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PREFACE   TO   VOL.  V. 


Of  this  Yolnme,  as  of  that  which  immediately  preceded  it,  the  editorial  responsi- 
bility  and  generał  superrision  have  rested  upon  Dr.  Stbong.  He  has,  however,  been 
grcatly  aided  by  Professor  Worman,  who  bas  continued  to  assist  in  the  department 
left  incomplete  by  the  lale  Dr.  McClintock.  Professor  Schbm  has  likewise  rendered 
iroportant  aid,  chiefly  in  national  history  and  statistics.  The  comprehensiye  scope 
and  detailed  character  of  the  work,  as  a  trustworthy  book  of  reference  on  all  relig- 
ious  topics,  have  been  maintained  without  change,  except  such  iniprovements  as  ex- 
perience  in  its  progress  has  suggested.  Increased  attention  bas  been  given  to  the 
non-Christian  religions  and  nationalities,  as  the  advance  of  missionary,  scientific,  and 
mercintile  exp1oration  bas  madę  them  morę  and  morę  tbe  subjects  of  public  notice 
and  interest.  The  Yocabnlary,  in  the  branches  of  philosopby,  cthics,  and  memoirs, 
will  also  be  found  to  be  somewhat  niore  fnll,  and,  we  trast,  not  less  satisfactory,  tliau 
heretofore. 

The  contributions  of  the  numerons  assistants  and  special  collaborators  are  indicated 
by  their  initials  appended  to  their  respectiye  articles.  The  foUowing  is  a  complete 
Ust  of  contribators  to  thia  vohime  oniy.  Other  eminent  names,  both  in  this  conntry 
and  abroady  have  been  secured  for  the  futurę  Yolumes,  and  will  be  announced  in  due 
time. 
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D.  a  G.-^The  Rer.  D.  R.  Godwin,  D.D.,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Dirinity  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Kaab,  >  eel«bnted  Antdan  poet,  aathor  of  one  nf 
tlw  »evCTi  poems  which  vrere  łnspended  in  the  tsmple 
oT  Mecu,  wu  originaD;'  a  Btrcnuoua  opponent  of  łf  o- 
luuDineil,  whose  dactrines  ind  peiwn  be  satiriied.  Hr, 
bowerer,  recan(«d  by  wricing  >  poem  in  honor  of  the 
pniphet.  As  ■  rewird.  Ihs  prophet  gaT«  him  hii  grcca 
mantłe,  wbich  one  of  che  descendanU  of  Kub  sold  for 
ten  thouund  pieces  of  tUreT.    Ile  died  in  66!. 

Kaaba  (Arabie  Al-Kimbah,  "Squ«re  Houn,"  or, 
moR  properly,  non  Btil-AOah.  "  House  of  Gad")  n 
Uw  name  of  ui  ablang  sbiiie  building  inclosed  in  the 
gnat  Diaaque  M  Mecca.  From  time  immemorial  Ira- 
ditioa  makei  Mecea  to  haye  been  a  place  of  pil(^mage 
(Tom  łU  paru  of  Arabia  '-  nithin  a  circuit  of  a  [houaanct 
milet,  inlemipted  oniy  by  tbo  aea.  Tbe  Kaaba,  tbe 
Black  Sunę,  and  other  eoncomitanta  or  worabip  at  Mec- 
ea hsTC  a  ainiilar  uidquily'  (tluir,  Maiomtr,  i,  211). 
Theie  are  intimationa  of  the  Kaaba  to  be  found  in  lle- 
Todotua  and  Diodonis  Siculus.  Ii  certainly  esisled  be- 
fon  Ihe  Christian  zn  (Sir  W.  Jonn,  Worki,  i,  356 ;  M. 
a  de  Pereival,  i,  74;  ii,  632).     See  SIkcca. 

Origin  and  ffutory.^Mr.  Huir  (ii,  34)  thinks  tbe 
Kaaba  to  be  of  Yemen  origin,  and  to  hare  been  cmineei- 
ed  with  the  lynenu  of  idolitiy  pievalenC  in  the  South- 
ern portion  oftbe  Anbian  peninsula.  Tbe  Muamilmins 
■ay  that  Adam  fint  woiihippcd  od  this  upot,  aftrr  bis 
ezpuldon  from  Paradiser  in  a  tent  aent  down  from  hoav 
en  for  thia  purpose.  Scth  subalituted  for  tbe  tent  a 
•trucl4ire  of  day  and  elone,  which  was,  howeTer,  de 
ntroyed  by  tbe  Deluge,  but  afterwardi  rebuilt  by  Abra 
bani  and  lahmaeL  But  thia  tradition  may  have  ariaen 
in  connection  with  a  traditional  Jewlsh  inscriplinn  foiuid 
on  a  słone  in  the  Kaaba  abouC  furty  yean  befoni  Mohanł- 
med,  and  wbich  would  tuggeat  tbe  possibility  that  some 
r«nal«  Abrahamie  tribo  acąusinled  with  Syriac  miv 
have  becD  at  an  early  period  assodalcd  with  aboriginal 
Araba  in  tbe  erection  of  tbe  Kaaba.  Somc  have  aup- 
posed  it  to  bave  been  devotGd  lo  the  wonhip  of  Satun 
(Zohal).  Certain  it  ia  Ihal  it  hai  becn  tbe  boly  em 
blem  at  dilferent  perioda  of  fuur  difltrent  faitha.  Sa 
beui,  Ilindn,  Guebcr,  and  Mosiom  hBvB  all  bcld  it  n 
yencration  (Buiton,  iii,  IfiO).  Accordinj;  to  the  Koran 
it  is  "  Ihe  incient  house,"  tbe  ńrst  house  built  and  ap- 
poinled  for  (iod'i  worahip  (Sale'B  Koran,  p.  2T6),  and  the 
guardiansbip  of  it  was  by  eiprcss  rcve1ation  given  to 
Otbman  (Sale,  p.  167). 

IC  was  origitiallr  witbout  a  mof,  and,  bai-inf;  suffercd 
materiał  damage  by  a  tlood,  wu  eonmdrred  to  be  n 
danger  of  filling.  The  treaaures  it  nmtained  were  eon 
aidered  inMnire,and  some  oftbem  were  alleged  tobą  e 
been  stolen.  In  A.D.  IJOo  Mohammed  rebuilt  the  edi 
flce^  bat  in  A.D.  1S!6  it  was  again  de»lmved  bv  a  gnat 
torrenc,  and  in  A.D.  1627  waa  rebuilt  Bubetanllally  after 

— U  Mandł  now  on  a  baw  about  two  feet  iu 
V.— A 


height,  wbich  is  »  sbarp  tnclined  piane ;  and,  aa  tbe  roaf 
i9  fiat,  tbe  building  becomea  an  inegiilar  eube.  the  ńdea 
of  whicb  Tary  from  forty  (o  Hfty  feet  in  height,  and 
eighieen  by  fourteen  paces  in  exlent.  It  ia  incloeed  by 
a  wali  Bome  two  hundred  and  Gfty  pacea  on  twa  aides, 
and  two  hundred  pacea  on  tbe  otbera. 

The  Kaaba  bas  but  one  door,  wbich  is  raised  aoine 
foar  ot  flye  feet  fnim  the  grounii,  and  ia  reached  by  a 
ladder.  It  ia  allowed  to  be  entered  only  two  or  ihree 
titnes  a  year,  though  it  is  repuled  to  be  susceptible  of  a 
money  influence,  and  lo  be  opcned  clandestiiiely  much 
roore  frequently.  Tbe  door  ia  whoUy  coatcd  with  m1- 
rer,  and  bas  gilt  omamenta.  Waji  candlea  are  bumed 
beforeit  nigblly,  logeLherwJtb  perfum  i  ng-pann  conlain- 
ing  muak,  ioes,  eto.,  and  other  oilorous  BulHlanccs. 


EAABA 


EADESH 


east  oomer  oi  the  boilding,  at  the  height  of  foar  or  five 
feet  from  the  ground.  It  is  in  shape  an  irregular  oval| 
about  Beven  inches  in  diameter.  There  are  vańoiu 
opinions  as  to  the  naturę  of  this  stone.  Buzckhardt 
snpposes  it  to  be  a  ^'laya'*  stone.  Others  suggest  that 
it  is  an  aerolite.  Miiir  calls  it  "  a  fragment  of  yolcanic 
salts  sprinkled  with  oolored  crjrstals,  and  yaried  red 
feldspath  upon  a  dark  black  ground  like  a  coal,  one  pro- 
tuberance  being  reddish."  Burckhardt  thinks  it  looks 
as  if  it  had  been  broken  into  seyeral  pieces  and  cement> 
ed.  He  says,  however,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
the  quality  of  it,  because  it  is  so  wom  by  the  millions 
of  kisses  and  touches  of  the  pilgńms.  Muir  says  it  is 
wom  "  until  it  is  uneven,  and  has  a  rouscular  appear- 
anoe."  It  is  bordered  all  round  with  a  large  plate  of 
silyer  about  a  foot  broad.  The  part  or  angle  exposcd  is 
semicircular.  So  much  of  the  merit  of  the  Kaaba  de- 
pends  on  this  stone  that  at  the  time  of  the  rebuildtng 
of  the  edifice  by  Mohammed  a  great  oontest  arose  be- 
tween  the  famiUes  of  the  Koreish  for  the  honor  of  plao- 
ing  it  in  the  new  structure.  Mohammed  settled  this 
dispute  by  placing  it  on  his  own  mantle,  and  causing  a 
chief  of  each  tribe  to  lift  it,  and  then  put  it  hiraself  in 
its  position  in  the  Kaaba.  See  Koreish.  Pilgrims, 
on  arrival  at  Mecca,  proceeding  to  the  Kaaba  and  mak- 
ing  the  circuit  of  it,  start  at  the  oomer  where  the  black 
stone  is  inscrted. 

Fabulous  stories  abound  r^tiye  to  the  black  stone, 
such  as  that  it  was  originaUy  wbite,  but  became  black 
because  of  the  silent  and  unseen  tears  which  it  wept  on 
account  of  the  sins  of  men.  This,  howeyer,  only  affect- 
ed  its  exterior.  Others  attribute  its  change  of  color  to 
the  innumerable  touches  and  kisses  of  the  pilgrims.  It 
is  one  of  the  precious  Stones  of  Paradiac,  which  came  to 
earth  with  Adam,  and  was  miraculously  preseryed  dur- 
ing  the  flood,  and  brought  back  to  Mecca  by  the  angel 
Gabriel,  and  given  to  Abraham  to  build  originally  in 
the  Kaaba.  It  was  takeu  at  one  time  by  the  Karma- 
thians  (q.  y.),  who  refuscd  to  release  it  for  fiye  tbousand 
pieces  of  gold,  but  they  finally  rcstored  it. 

Yeilinff. — ^There  is  a  custom,  yery  remote  in  its  origin, 
of  coyering  the  outside  of  the  Kaaba  with  a  yeil,  which 
has  at  yarious  timcs  been  madę  of  Yemen  cloth,  of 
£g3rptian  linen,  of  red  brocade,  and  oif  black  silk.  To 
supply  it  became  at  one  time  a  sign  of  royalty,  and  it 
was  aooordingly  fumished  by  the  caliph  of  Egypt,  and 
later  by  the  Turkish  sułtan.  There  scems  to  be  some 
conflict  of  authoritics  about  some  things  pertaining^  to 
the  custom  of  yciling.  About  one  third  from  the  top 
of  the  yeil  is  a  band  about  two  feet  in  width,  embroi- 
dered  with  tcxt8  from  the  Koran  in  gilt  letters  (see 
Muir,  ii,  82;  Burton,  iii,  295,  800). 

AdmiasUm, — Since  the  ninth  year  of  the  Hegira  an 
order  has  obtained  that  nonę  but  Islamites  sball  be  ad- 
mittcd  to  the  Kaaba.  Formerly  the  General  Assembly 
of  Ocadh  conyened  at  Mecca.  In  it  poets  contested  for 
a  whołe  month  for  prizes,  and  those  poems  to  which 
prizcs  were  from  time  to  time  awarded  were  by  public 
order  written  in  letters  of  gold  on  Egyptian  silk,  and 
hung  up  in  the  Kaaba  (Sale,  p.  20). 

Óiher  Features, — In  the  south-east  corocr  of  the  Ka- 
aba is  a  smaller  stone,  less  yenerated  than  the  aboye, 
being  touchcd  only,  and  not  kissed,  by  thoMi  walking 
round  the  Kaaba.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Kaaba  is 
a  slight  hollow,  large  enough  to  admit  three  persons, 
where  it  is  specially  meritorious  to  pray,  it  being  the 
place  where  Abraham  and  Ishmael  kneaded  chalk  and 
mud  for  the  original  structure.  From  the  west  side  of 
the  Kaaba  a  water-spout  carries  rain  from  the  roof  and 
pours  it  on  the  reputed  graye  of  Ishmael,  and  pilgrims 
are  not  unfrcquently  seen  "  fighting  to  catch  it."  This 
water-spout  is  sald  to  be  of  pure  gold,  and  is  four  fcct 
in  length  and  about  8ix  inches  in  width.  It  is  declared 
to  haye  been  taken  to  the  Kaaba  A.H.  981.  The  pave- 
ment  round  the  Kaaba  is  a  mosaic  of  many  colored  Stones, 
and  was  laid  in  A.H.  826.  There  is  on  one  side  of  the 
Kaaba  a  semicircular  wali,  which  is  scarcely  less  sacred 


than  the  Kaaba  itself.  The  walk  round  the  Kaaba  ia 
outside  this  wali,  but  the  closer  to  it  the  better.  This 
wali  is  entitled  £1  Ilattim,  and  is  of  solid  stone,  fiye  łeet 
in  height  and  four  feet  in  thickness.  It  is  incased  in 
white  marble,  and  inscribed  with  prayers.  The  Kaaba 
has  a  double  roof,  supported  by  pillars  of  aloe-wood,  and 
it  is  said  that  no  biid  eyer  rests  upon  it.  The  whole 
building  is  surronnded  by  an  inclosure  of  colnmns,  out- 
side which  there  are  found  three  oratories,  or  places  of 
deyotion  for  different  sects;  also  the  edifice  containing 
the  well  Zem-Zem,  the  cupola  of  Abbas,  and  the  Treas- 
ury.  All  these  are  further  indosed  by  a  splendid  oolon- 
nade,  surmounted  by  cupolas,  stoeples,  spires,  cresoenta, 
all  ^ded  and  adomed  with  lamps,  which  shed  a  brilliant 
lustre  at  nighL  These  surroundings,  bctween  which 
and  the  Kaaba  run  seyen  payed  causeways,  were  first 
deyised  by  Omar  for  the  better  preseryation  of  the  Ka- 
aba  itself.  Acoording  to  Burckhardt,  the  same  holy 
Kaaba  is  the  scenę  of  such  indecencies  as  cannot  with 
propriety  be  particularized ;  indecencies  which  are  prac- 
ticed  not  only  with  impunity,  but  publicly  and  without 
a  blnsh.    See  Mokammsdanism. 

Since  the  second  year  of  the  Hegira  the  Kaaba  has 
been  for  the  Mussulmau  world  the  Keblah,  or  place  to- 
wards  which  all  Moslems  tum  in  prayer.    See  Keblah. 

See  Narraiite  of  a  PUffrimagt  to  El  Medinah  and 
Mecca,  by  Richard  F.  Burton,  yoL  iii  (Lcmd.  1855) ;  Sale^s 
Koran ;  Muir,  Life  of  MahomeŁ,  yoL  ii  ąnd  iii  (London, 
1858);  Sprenger,A(/«o/'ifaAoOT«/,ii,7;  Ley,  De  (empU 
Meccani  origime  (Berlin,  1840, 4to).    (J.  T.  G.) 

Kaath.    See  Pelicas. 

,  Kabbala.    See  Cabala. 

Kabiler  is  the  name  of  a  nephew  of  Brahma,  and 
one  of  India*s  greatest  saints.  His  father  was  Karta- 
men,  the  ancestor  of  the  Brahmin  race.  It  is  in  the 
person  of  this  Ilindu  that  Yishnu  took  the  form  of  man 
some  twenty-four  different  times.  See  Yollmer,  Wdr^ 
terhuch  der  Myihologiej  p.  987, 

Kab^zeel  (Heb.  Kahtsełl',  PKIS::]?,  gaihering  of 
God,  i.  e.  perhaps  confluence  of  waters ;  Sept.  Kaj3(rf  4X 
in  Joshua,  elsewhero  Kafiaaarik  y.  r.  Ka/3corf  i^X,  etc),  a 
town  on  the  extreme  south  of  Judah,  ncar  Idumiea,  and 
therefore  probably  induded  within  the  territory  of  Sim- 
eon  (Josh.  xy,  21) ;  the  natiye  place  of  Benaiah  (son  of 
Jehoiada),  one  of  Dayid*s  chief  warriors  (2  Sam.  xxiii, 
20;  1  Cluon.  xi,  22).  It  was  inhabited  ailer  the  cap- 
tiyity  under  the  similar  name  of  Jkkabzeel  (Neh.  xi, 
25).  Its  locality  can  only  be  conjectured  as  being  near 
the  edge  of  the  Ghor,  south  bf  the  Dead  Sea  (see  Ha- 
sius,  Commenf.  on  Josh,  ad  loc).  The  name  and  yicin- 
ity  are  probably  still  represented  by  the  wady  El-Ku-^ 
gabf  a  smali  winter  torrent  running  into  the  Dead  Sea 
from  the  south  (Robinson,  RegearckeSj  ii,  497).  Herę 
the  boundaries  of  Palestine,  Edom,  and  Moab  would  con- 
yerge,  as  is  implied  in  the  aboye  Scripture  references, 
and  the  region  is  still  the  resort  of  wild  animals  (Lynch, 
Jordan,  p.  819 ;  De  Saulcy,  Dead  Sea,  i,  298),  and  char- 
acterized  by  a  deep  fali  of  snów  in  winter  (Bnrekhaidt, 
Stfria,  p.  402),  as  is  stated  in  the  account  of  Benaiah'8 
adyenture  with  the  lion. 


.'dds  {KaErjc),  a  town  of  Palestine,  apparently  in 
the  south  (Judith  i,  9) ;  probably  the  same  as  Kadesh- 
BAKNEA  (q.  y.). 

Ka^deah  (Heb.  Kadeth',  ^^l^t  *%i  perhaps  as  be- 
ing the  site  of  some  ancient  oracie  [compare  the  early 
equivalent  name  *<fount  of  judgment*"],  Gen.  xiy,  7; 
xvi,  14;  XX,  1;  Numb.  xiii,  26 ;  xx,  1,14,16,22;  xxyii, 
14;  xxxiii,  36, 87 ;  DeuL  i,  46 ;  xxxii,  51 ;  Judg.  xi,  16, 
17;  Psa.  xxix,  8;  Ezek.  xlyii,  19 ;  xlyiii,28;  Sept,Kd- 
Stjc,  but  in  Ezek.  xlyii,  19,  KaSffc  y.  r.  KaSiffi)  or,  more 
fully,  KA'DESH-BAR'NE  A  (Hebrew  Kadesh^-Bame^U^ 
73*13  ^tJPf  the  latter  portion  of  the  name  being  re- 
giutied  by  Simonis,  />ar.  s.  y.,  as  compounded  of  ^a,  open 
country,  and  73,  wandering;  Numb.  xxxii,  8 ;  xxiv,  4; 
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DeiiLi,2,19;  u,14;  ix,23;  Jo6h.x,41;  xiv,6,7;  xv,3; 
Sept  iLdiiic  [tov'}  Bapvi>),  a  ńte  on  the  south-eastern 
boider  of  Łhe  Promised  Land,toward8  Edom,  of  much  in- 
temt  as  being  the  point  at  which  the  Israelites  twice 
encamped  (their  nineteenth  and  thirty-eeventh  stations) 
with  the  intention  of  entering  Palestine,  and  from  which 
they  were  twice  aent  back;  the  first  time  in  pursuance 
of  their  sentence  to  wander  forty  years  in  the  wilder- 
nesB,  and  the  second  time  from  the  refusal  of  the  king 
of  Edom  to  permit  a  paasage  through  his  territoriea.  It 
18  probable  that  the  term  ^  Kadesh,"  though  applied  to 
signify  a  "city,**  yet  had  also  a  wider  application  to  a 
region,  in  which  Kadesh-meribah  certainly,  and  Ka- 
desh-bamea  probably,  indicate  a  piecise  spot,  Thus 
Kadeah  appears  as  a  Umit  eastward  of  the  same  tract 
which  was  limited  westward  by  Shur  (Gen.  xx,  1).  Shur 
is  posdbly  the  same  as  Sihor, "which  is  before  Egypt" 
(xxv,  18;  Joeh.  xiii,  3;  Jer.  ii,  18),  and  was  the  fint 
portion  of  the  wildemess  on  which  the  people  emcrged 
liom  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea.  See  Shur.  **  Be- 
tween  Kadesh  and  Bered"^  is  anoiher  indication  of  the 
ttte  of  Kadesh  as  an  eastem  limit  (Gen.  xvi,  14),  for  the 
point  80  fixed  is  **  the  fonntain  on  the  way  to  Shur"  (v, 
7),  and  the  rangę  of  limits  is  narrowed  by  selectiug  the 
westeni  one  not  so  far  to  the  west,  while  the  eastern 
one,  Kadesh,  is  unchanged.  Again,  we  have  Kadesh  as 
the  point  to  which  the  foray  of  Chedorlaomer  "  retom- 
ed** — a  word  which  does  not  imply  that  they  had  previ- 
oady  vińted  it,  but  that  it  lay  in  the  direction,  as  view- 
ed  from  Mount  Seir  and  Pann,  mentioned  next  before 
it,  which  was  that  of  the  point  from  which  Chedorlao- 
mer had  oome,  viz.  the  north.  Chedorlaomer,  it  seems, 
coming  down  by  the  eastem  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
amote  the  Zuzims  (Amraon,  Gen.  xiv,  5 ;  Deut.  ii,  20), 
and  the  Emims  (Moab,  DeuL  ii,  11),  and  the  Horites  in 
Hoont  Seir,  to  the  south  of  that  sea,  uuto  **  El-Paran 
that  is  by  the  wildemess."  He  drove  these  Horites 
orer  the  Arabah  into  the  Et-Tlh  region.  Then  "  re- 
tamed,"  i.  e.  went  northward  to  Kadesh  and  Hazczon 
Tamar,  or  Engedi  (oomp.  Gen.  xiv,  7 ;  2  Chroń,  xx,  2). 
It  was  fnxn  Kadesh  that  the  spies  entercd  Palestine  by 
ascending  themountains;  and  the  murmuiing  Israelites, 
afterwards  attempting  to  do  the  same,  w^ere  driven  back 
by  the  Amalekites  and  Canaaiiites,  and  afterwards  ap- 
parently  by  the  king  of  Arad,  as  far  as  Hormah,  then 
caUed  Zepbath  (Numb.  xiii,  17;  xiv,  40-45;  xxi,  1-^; 
Deot  i,  41-44 ;  compare  Judg.  i,  7).  There  was  also  at 
Kadesh  a  fountain  (En-mishpat)  mentioned  long  be- 
fore the  ezode  of  the  Israelites  (Gen.  xiv,  7) ;  and  the 
miraculoos  aupply  of  water  took  phice  only  on  the  sec- 
ond vi8it,  which  implies  that  at  the  first  there  was  no 
lack  of  this  neoessary  article.  In  meroory  of  the  mur- 
mors  of  the  Israelites,  this  fountain  afterwards  borę  the 
name  of  "  the  Waters  of  Mrribaii"  (Deut.  X2Lxii,  51). 
The  adjaoent  desert  was  called  the  "  Wildemess  of  Ka- 
desh'* (Psa.  xxix,  8).  On  the  second  visit  to  this  place 
Miriam  died  there,  and  Moses  sent  messengers  to  the 
king  of  Edom,  informiug  him  that  they  were  in  Kadesh, 
a  dty  in  the  ottermost  part  of  his  border,  and  asking 
leare  to  paas  through  his  country,  so  as  to  continue 
thdr  coorse  roond  Moab,  and  approach  Palestine  froin 
the  east.  This  Edom  refused,  and  the  Israelites  aocord- 
iogiy  juarched  to  Mount  Hor,  where  Aaron  died ;  and 
then  along  the  Arabah  (desert  of  Zin)  to  the  Red  Sea 
(Xnmb.  XX,  14-29).  The  name  of  Kadesh  again  oocurs 
in  deacribing  the  soathera  quarter  of  Judah,  the  linę  de- 
fiaing  which  is  drawn  ^  from  the  shore  of  the  Salt  Sea, 
ftom  the  bay  that  looked  southward;  and  it  went  out 
to  the  soath  side  of  Akrabbim,  and  passed  along  to  Zin, 
and  asoeoded  op  on  the  south  side  to  Kadeeh-bamea** 
(Josh.  XT,  1-3 ;  oompare  Kumb.  xxxiv,  3, 4).  In  Gen. 
xiv,  7  Kadeah  is  connected  ifith  Tamar,  or  Hazezon  Ta- 
mar, joat  as  we  find  these  two  in  the  companitively  kte 
book  of  Ezekiel,  as  designed  to  mark  the  southem  bor- 
der of  Judah,  diawn  through  them  and  terminating  sea- 
ward  at  the  "  river  to,"  or  "  towards  the  great  sea" 
(Ezek.  adńi,  19 ;  xlvUi,  28).    There  is  one  objection  to 


this  view.  The  Kadesh  from  which  the  spies  were  sent 
was  in  tke  wiUkmess  ofParan  (Numb.  xiii,  26);  Ka- 
desh-barnea  was  in  the  wildemess  of  Zin  (xx,  1).  This 
is  easily  removed.  Paran  was  the  generał  name  for  the 
whole  desert  west  of  the  Arabah,  extending  from  Pales- 
tine to  Sinai  (Gen.  xxi,  21 ;  Numb.  x,  12 ;  xii,  16 ;  1 
Sam.  xxv,  1).  It  evcn  seems  to  have  included  the  Ar- 
abah, reaching  to  the  very  base  of  Mount  Seir  (Gen. 
xiv,  6).  Zin  was  a  specific  name  for  that  part  of  the 
Arabah  which  bordered  on  Edom  and  Palestine  (Numb. 
xiii,  21 ;  xxxiv,  3, 4 ;  Josh.  xv,  1-8).  If  Kadesh  was  sit- 
uated  on  the  western  side  of  the  Arabah,  then  it  might 
be  reckoned  either  to  Paran  or  to  Zin ;  or,  if  we  agree 
with  Keil,  Delitzsch,  and  others  (Keil  on  Josh,  x),  that 
Paran  was  the  generał  name  for  the  whole,  and^Zin  the 
specific  name  of  a  portion,  the  objection  is  removed  at 
once. — Kitto ;  Smith.    Compare  Kedesii,  1. 

To  meet  these  various  indications,  two  places  by  the 
name  of  Kadesh  were  formerly  supposed  to  exist;  but 
the  editor  of  the  Pidorial  Bibie  has  shown  (notę  on 
Numb.  xx,  1)  that  a  single  Kadesh  woułd  answer  all 
the  conditions,  if  placed  on  the  western  border  of  the 
Arabah,  opposiCe  Mt  Hor.  Accordingly,  Dr.  Robinson 
looates  it  at  v4  tn  eU  Wthek,  which  he  argues  coinddes 
with  all  the  circumstances  mentioned  (Retearches^  ii, 
538).  But  this  is  somewhat  too  distant  from  the  pass 
es-Sufa,  which  is  probably  the  Zephath  where  the  Isra- 
elites encountered  the  Canaanites,  and  on  this  acoount 
Raumer  has  with  greater  plausibility  fixed  Kadesh  at 
Ain  ea-Ha^  (Der  Zug  der  Israeliien,  Leipz.  1843,  p.  9 
sq.).  SeeExoDE.  Mr.Rowlands,whotTavelledthrQugh 
this  region  in  1842,  thinks  he  discovered  Kadesh  (as  well 
as  numerous  other  ancient  localities  in  this  vicinity)  at 
a  place  which  he  calls  Am  Kudes  (Williams'B Ifoly  Ciiy, 
2d  ediu.  i,  467).  A  writer  in  Fairbaim's  Dictionary  ar- 
gues at  length  in  favor  of  this  position  at  A  in  Gades, 
but  all  his  reasoning  partakes  of  the  character  of  special 
pleading,  and  rests  upon  inoonclnsive  grounds.  His  only 
real  argument  is  that  Kadesh  appears  to  have  lain  be- 
tween  wady  Felran  (Paran)  and  Engedi  (Hazezon-ta- 
mar),  on  Chedorlaomer*s  route  (Gen.  xiv,  7) ;  but  that 
route  is  given  so  vaguely  that  we  can  lay  no  particular 
stress  upon  it.  The  other  arguments  even  tell  the  other 
way;  especially  do  the  passages  adduced  go  to  show  that 
Kadesh  was  at  Łhe  extreme  east  from  Shur  (Gen.  xx,  1) 
and  el-Arish  (Numb.  xxxiv,  5;  Josh. xv,  5),  and  the  same 
was  the  case  with  Zin  (Numb.  xiii,  21 ;  xxxiii,  86).  This 
position  also  is  avowedly  not  only  mconsistent  with  the 
location  of  Huzeroth  at  Ain  Hudheirah,  but  evcn  re- 
quircs  us  to  cnlarge  the  borders  of  Edom  far  to  the  west 
(Numb.  XX,  16),  and  actually  to  remove  Mt  Hor  from 
its  well-defined  traditionary  situation  (Deut.  i,  2).  Capt. 
Palmcr  has  roore  lately  visited  the  site  thus  assumed  for 
Kadesh,  and  particularly  describes  it  (Quarł.  Statement 
of  the  "Palestine  Exploratłon  Fund,"  Jan.  1871,  p.  20 
sq.)  as  ^  consisting  of  three  ^rings,  ot  rathcr  shallow 
pools,  one  of  them  overflowing  in  the  rainy  season ;"  but 
his  advocacy  for  the  identity  adds  no  additional  argu- 
ment In  fact,  the  agreement  in  the  name  is  the  only 
plea  of  any  force.  This  is  counterbalanced  by  the  scrip- 
tural  notices  of  the  position  of  the  place.  See  Dr.  Rob- 
inson, in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1849,  p.  377  sq. ;  also 
Palmer,  Desert  ofExodu9,  p.  286;  comp.  Kitto*B  Scrip^ 
furę  Lands,  p.  78-82;  Ritter,  iTrrfihwrfe,  xiv,  1077-1089. 
Schwarz  (PcUestinef\i.2S)  endeavor8,from  Rabbinical  au- 
thority,  to  locate  Kadesh  at  a  place  named  by  him  wady 
Bierin,  about  forty-five  roiles  south  of  Gaza ;  but  his 
whole  theory  is  imaginary,  besides  indicating  a  posi- 
tion too  fiir  west  for  this  Kadesh,  and  requiring  anoth- 
er  for  En-Mishpat  (p.  214),  which  is  stated  by  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  {Onomast,  s.  v.  Ka^ijc,  Bapi/17,  Cadet)  to 
have  been  in  the  vicinity  of  Mt.  Hor.  From  this  last 
statement  Stanley  {Sinai  and  PcUettine,  p.  95)  unwar** 
rantably  infers  that  Kadesh  was  identical  with  Petra. 

Kadl  (Arabie)  is  among  the  Mohammedans  the  title 
of  an  assistant  judge  of  ci  vii  law,  and,  like  the  judge 
himself  (moUa),  is  dassed  among  the  higher  deigy,  be» 
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caiise  all  civil  Unr  of  the  Mussulman  is  baaed  on  the  Ko- 
laiu    See  Koran. 

Kadkod.    See  Agatb. 

Kad'ini81  (Heb.  KadmUł\  ^^•'^7;?,  hefore  Gody  I 
e.  his  senrant;  Sept.  KaSfuri\),  one  of  the  Lerites  who 
retumed  with  Zerubbabel  from  the  capŁivity  (Neh.  xii, 
8),  and  assisted  in  the  yarious  reforma  of  that  period, 
being  always  named  in  connection  with  Jeshoa  (Ezra 
iii,  9 ;  Neh.  vii,  48;  comp.  Ezra  iii,  9) ;  sometimes  only  as 
a  descendant  in  common  of  Hodaviah  (Ezra  ii,  40 ;  Neh. 
vii,  48 ;  comp.  Ezra  iii,  9),  but  once  as  a  son  (Neh.  xii, 
24).  The  length  of  time  over  which  these  notices  seem 
to  extend  (B.C.  586-410)  leads  to  the  saspicion  that 
they  r^te  to  two  individuals  (perhaps  a  brother  and 
also  a  son  of  the  Levite  Jeshua),  one  of  whom  may  have 
been  concemed  in  the  earlier  eyents,  and  the  other  in 
the  later. 

Kad^monlte  (Heb.  Kadmoni^  *^dŚ7i?}  eastem^  as 
in  Ezek.  x,  19,  etc,  or  farmer^  as  in  Ezek.  xxxviii,  17, 
etc ;  only  onoe  of  a  nation,  collect.  in  the  sing.,  Gen.  xv, 
19;  Sept.  Ke^^<i;vaTot,  Vulg.  Cedmonai,  A.y.  *'Kadmon- 
ites"),  the  name  of  a  Canaanitish  tribe,'who  appear  to 
have  dwelt  in  the  north-east  part  of  Palestine,  under 
Mount  Hermon,  at  the  time  that  Abraham  sojoumed  in 
the  land,  and  are  raentioned  in  a  roore  than  ordinarily 
fuli  list  of  the  aborigincs  of  Canaan  (Gen.  xv,  19).  As 
the  name  is  derived  from  ta^Tp,  hedem^  ^'  east,"  it  is  sup- 
posed  by  Dr.  Wells  and  others  to  denote  a  people  situ- 
ated  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  or,  rathcr,  that  it  was  a 
term  applied  collectively,  like  *' Orientids,"  to  all  the 
people  li\'ing  in  the  countries  beyond  that  river.  At 
least  it  may  be  a  tenn  of  contrast  with  the  morę  western 
Zidonians.  As  the  term  likewise  signifies  ancieni,  it 
may  designate  the  older  or  aboriginal  races  of  that  re- 
gion in  generał,  who  wcrc  recognized  as  the  earliest  in 
origin.  Both  Łhcsc  cxplanatiou8  may  be  correct^  as  the 
Kadmonitcs  are  not  elscwhere  mentioned  as  a  distinct 
nation ;  and  the  8ubaequent  discontinuance  of  the  term, 
in  the  assigned  acceptation,  may  easily  be  accounted  for 
by  the  nations  beyond  the  river  having  afterwards  be- 
come  morę  distinctly  known,  so  as  to  be  mentioned  by 
their  several  distinctiye  names.  See  Hivite.  The 
reader  may  see  much  ingenious  trifling  respecting  this 
name  in  Bochart  {Canaan^  i,  19) ;  the  substance  of  which 
is  that  Gadmus,  the  founder  of  Thebes,  in  Boeotia,  was 
originally  a  Kadmonite,  and  that  the  name  of  his  wife, 
Hermione,  was  derived  from  Mount  Hermon.  By  oth- 
ers the  name  Kadmonites  bas  been  extended  as  equiva- 
lent  to  « the  chUdren  of  the  East"  (WO  "^Są),  i.  e,  those 
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living  beyond  the  Euphrates  (Ewald,  Itr,  Gesch,  i,  300) 
[see  Bene-Kedem],  and  Reland  (PakBsłina,'p.  94)  has 
Bought  to  identify  them  with  the  Nabathseans  of  Ara- 
bia; but  these  were  Ishmaelites.  It  was  probably  ap- 
plied collectiyely  to  various  tribes,  likc  the  Saracens  of 
the  Middle  Ages  or  the  Bedouins  of  modem  times  (Rit- 
ter,  JCrdkunde,  xv,  138).  According  to  Dr.  Thomson, 
the  name  is  still  presenred  among  the  Nusariyeh  north 
of  Tripoli,  who  have  a  tradition  that  their  ancestors 
were  expclled  from  Palestine  by  Joshua,  and  who  seem 
in  physiognomy  and  manners  to  belong  to  the  most  an- 
cient  inhabitants  of  the  country  {Lcmd  and  Book,  i,  242). 
See  Gamaanite. 

Kadroma  is  the  name  of  a  Thibetian  Jewish  divin- 
ity.  Strangcly  enough,  the  Darwinian  theory  seems  to 
have  been  entertauied  at  a  datę  considerably  anterior 
to  our  century,  for  this  goddeas  the  Thibetians  claim  to 
have  belonged  to  the  ape  race,  and,  afler  marriage  to  an 
ape,  to  have  become  the  mother  of  the  entire  population 
of  Thibet,     See  Yollmer,  Wórterb,  d.  Mythol  p.  990. 

Kaffires  (from  the  Arabie  Kafir,  infidel,  L  e.  non-Mo- 
hammedan),  a  people  in  south-eastern  Africa,  who  re- 
ceived  this  name  from  the  Moorish  navigators  of  the  In- 
dian Ocean.  When  the  Dutch  colonists  came  in  contact 
with  the  most  southem  tńbe  of  the  Kaffres,  the  Koosas, 
or  Amakosa,  the  Moorish  name  was  gi  ven  to  them  exclu- 


sively,  and  in  this  restricted  sense  it  is  oommonly  iiaed 
by  the  Dutch  and  EngHsh  colonLsts.     It  is,  however, 
well  asoertained  that  not  only  the  tribes  now  commonly 
calłed  Kaffres,  but  the  Tambookies,  Mambookies,  Zulusi, 
Damaras,  the  inhabitants  of  Delagoa  Bay,  Mozambique, 
and  the  numerous  Bechuana  trib^  who  occupy  the  inte- 
rior of  the  continent  to  an  extent  as  yet  unexp]ored,  are 
but  8ubdivł8ions  of  one  great  family,  allied  in  language, 
customs,  and  modę  of  Ufe.    The  Kaffre  languages  (in 
the  wider  sense  of  the  woid)  are  divided  (by  Fr.  Muller) 
into  an  Eastem,  Middle,  and  Western  group.     The  far- 
mer compńses,  1.  the  Kaffre  languages  (in  the  narrower 
sense  of  the  word),  embracing,  besides  the  Kaffre  proper, 
also  the  Żulu  dialect;  2.  the  Zambesi  languages,  em- 
bracing the  languages  of  the  Barotse,  Bayeye,  and  Ma- 
shona ;  8.  the  languages  of  Zanzibar,  embracing  the  lan- 
guages of  the  Kisuahili,  Kinika,  Kikamba,  and  the  Ki- 
hian.    The  Middle  group  contains,  1.  the  Sechuana 
languages  (Sesuto,  Serolong,  and  Shlapi);  2.  the  Te- 
keza  hmguages,  embracing  the  languages  of  the  Manco- 
losi,  Matonga,  and  Maloenga.    The  Western  group  con- 
tains, 1.  the  Bunda,  Herero,  and  Londa  languages;  2. 
the  languages  of  Gongo,  Mpongwe,  Dikele,  Isuba,  and 
Fernando  Po.    The  Kaffire  languages  are  souorous,  flexi- 
ble,  and  definite.    The  southem  tribes  have  adopted  the 
peculiar  smacking  sounds  of  the  Hottentots,  which  fre- 
quently  change  the  meaning  of  words.     The  govem- 
ment  of  the  Kaffre  tribes  is  feudal — an  aristocracy  of 
chiefs,  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the  sorcrcign, 
but,  except  on  extraoidinary  occasions,  acting  inde- 
pendently  of  him.    The  generał  chief  is  the  8overeign 
of  the  nation,  and  in  a  council  of  chiefs  is  very  power- 
ful,  and  is  looked  upon  by  all  tlie  nobles  and  people 
with  unbounded  respect,     The  kraals  (hamlets)  genef- 
ally  consist  of  a  dozen  Iow,  conical  huts,  the  diameter 
of  which  is  no  morę  than  about  ten  feet,  into  which  one 
has  to  creep  through  a  Iow  opening,  dosed  during  the 
night  by  trees.     In  the  middle  of  the  hut  is  a  room  for 
the  cattle.     Wars  generally  arise  out  of  the  stealing  of 
cattle.     In  personal  appearance  the  Kaffres  are  a  re- 
markably  fine  race  of  men.     They  are  of  dark  brown 
color,  have  a  bcautiful  and  vigorous  constitution,  dark 
wooUy  hair,  a  loity  front,  and  bent  nosc  like  the  £a- 
ropeans,  pmjecting  cheek-bones  like  the  Hottentots, 
thick  lips  like  the  negroes.     Their  beard  is  thin.     The 
women  are  handsome  and  modest ;  their  clothlng  eon- 
sists  of  cloaks  of  skin,  while  the  men  are  almost  naked. 
They  have  no  national  religion ;  there  are  some  traces 
of  a  belief  in  a  supremę  being  and  in  subordinate  spir- 
its,  but  no  kind  of  rcligious  worship  and  no  priests. 
They  are  very  superstitious,  and  pay  a  high  tribute  to 
sorcerers.     ^They  have  no  idea,"  says  Philip  {South 
Africa f  i,  118),  "of  any  man's  dying  cxcept  from  hun- 
ger,  violence,  or  witchcraft."     Like  many  other  savage 
tribes,  they  practice  the  worship  of  their  ancestry, 
**They  sacrifice  and  pray  to  their  deceased  relatives; 
aithough  it  would  be  asserting  too  much  to  say  abso-^ 
lutely  that  they  believe  in  the  existence  and  the  im- 
mortality  of  the  soul.     In  fact,  their  belief  seems  to  go 
no  further  than  this,  that  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  haunt 
for  a  certain  time  their  previou8  dwelling-placcs,  and 
either  assist  or  plague  the  livlng.     No  special  powers 
are  attributed  to  them,  and  it  would  be  a  misnomer  to 
cali  them  deities"  (comp.  Lubbock,  Primilwe  Cotidition 
0/ Marty  N.  Y.  1871,  8vo,  eh.  iv  są.).    They  practice  cir- 
cumcision,  but  only  as  a  custom,  not  as  a  religious  rite. 
Polygamy  is  allowed,  and  as  the  heavy  work  is  chiefly 
performed  by  the  women,  it  has  proved  a  great  obstaclo 
to  the  introduction  of  Ghristianity. 

The  variou8  tribes  of  the  Kaffre  family  are  estimated 
by  Rev.  J.  J.  Freeman,  secretary  of  the  London  Mis* 
sionary  Society,  at  2,000,000,  spread  from  the  eastem 
frontier  of  Gapę  Golony  beyond  Delagoa  Bay,  and  then 
acToss  the  whole  continent,  witbout  break,  to  the  Atlan- 
tic in  latitude  20°.  A  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Kaf- 
fres, from  which,  in  particular,  constant  raids  were  madę 
into  EngUsh  temtoiy,  was  annexed  to  the  British  do- 
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minions  under  the  nanie  of  Qaeen  Adelaide  province. 
It  was  sabeeąuently  restored  to  the  chiefa  of  the  KafPres ; 
in  1847  it  again  bróame  an  Engliah  province,  under  the 
name  of  British  Kaffraria,  and  King  William's  Town,  on 
the  Buffiilo  RireFf  was  madę  the  capital  and  the  mili- 
tarj  head-ąuarten.  The  capital  has  a  population  of 
2760,  the  aea-port,  East  London,  of  251 0.  The  population 
of  the  towiu  conabta  chiefly  of  EngUsfa  and  Gennan  sst- 
tlen,  while  the  country  people  are  Kaffres.  In  1857  the 
pioTince  numbered  3942  kituds,  and  had  a  population  of 
104,721 ,  but  a  terrible  famine,  which  waa  caused  by  a  false 
pfophet  of  the  name  of  Umhlakaaa,  reduced  it  in  1858 
to  1291  kraala,  and  a  population  of  52,186.  In  1871  the 
province  embraced  about  8900  M|.  milea,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  abont  90,000.  The  British  influence  morę  and 
morę  estends  over  Kaffraria  proper,  which  is  situated 
between  British  Kaffraria  and  Natal,  and  embraces  about 
14,457  8q.  miles  and  100,000  inhabitants.  North  of  Na- 
tal  and  the  Transvaal  republic  extend8  the  land  of  oth- 
er  Kaffre  tribes,  the  territory  of  which  is  estimated  at 
62,930  sąoare  miles,  with  a  population  of  about  440,000. 
Cape  Colony,  according  to  the  census  of  1865,  had  a  Kaf- 
fre population  of  100,536. 

As  the  Dutch  govcmment  of  Cape  Colony  was  ho»- 
tile  to  all  Christian  roissions,  the  missions  among  the 
Kaffres  did  not  begin  until  the  govemment  had  passed 
under  British  nile.  The  Moravians,  who  then  for  the 
first  time  found  the  neceasary  protection  for  their  re-es- 
tabUshed  missions  among  the  Hottentots  [see  Hottbn- 
totb],  extended  in  1818  their  labors  also  to  the  Kafl^ 
in  particular  to  the  tribes  of  the  Fongus  and  Tambakls, 
whence  in  1862  a  station  was  established  among  the 
last  named  tribe  of  Independent  Kaffraria.  The  rois- 
sionary  Yon  der  Kemp,  who  in  1798  was  sent  out  by  the 
Londcm  3fissionaiy  Society,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
miasaons  of  this  society  among  the  Kaffres.  The  Wes- 
leyan  miaaionaries  hare  (sińce  1820)  numerous  stations 
ia  all  parts  of  the  Kaffre  territory.  Their  mistnonaries 
hare  for  a  long  time  been  almost  the  only  ones  who  ven- 
tured  to  penetrate  into  the  uncultivated  districts  of  the 
free  Kaffres.  The  Free  Church  and  the  United  Presby- 
toians  of  Scotland  have  a  number  of  stations  in  British 
Kaffraria,  and  have  begun  to  extend  their  labors  to  (in- 
dependent) Kaffraria,  among  the  natives  whom  the  Brit- 
ish goTemment  has  induced  to  settle  there.  The  Ber- 
lin missions  have  alao,  sińce  1834,  established  a  number 
of  stations  in  British  Kaffraria.  The  Anglican  Church, 
which  has  blshops  at  Capetown  (1847),  Grahamstown 
(1853),  and  in  the  Orange  Free  Sute  (1863),  has  sta- 
tions both  in  British  and  in  Free  Kal&aria,  and  is  eager- 
ly  intent  npon  estending  its  work.  The  Dutch  Ke- 
formed  Church  had  done  nothing  for  the  Kaffres  until 
the  establishment  of  a  special  missioiuiry  board  in  1868 
(Synodale  Zendings  Comissiy  in  Zuyd  Africa),  which 
displays  a  great  zeal  in  the  establishment  of  missions 
among  the  pagan  population.  Morę  recently  the  Ger- 
man Baptists  have  sent  out  missionaries  to  British  Kaf- 
fraria. The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  also  a  few  sta- 
tions in  British  Kaffraria.  See  Grundemann,  Mitriont- 
atloti  (2d  number,  Gotha,  1867) ;  Newoomb,  Cyclopecdia 
o/MuaUms;  Hoffat*s  Southern  Africa  (Lond.  1842) ;  T. 
&  Freemans  Tour  ia  South  Africa  (Lond.  1857) ;  Lich- 
tenstein,  TraveU  in  South  Africa ;  Burchell,  TrareU  in 
Soutktm  Africa,     (A.  J.  S.) 

KagboBsnm  is  the  name  of  a  crow  which  the  Hin- 
dus assert  embodies  the  soul  of  one  of  their  celebrated 
aages ;  some  of  them  say  eren  of  Brahma  himself.  See 
YoUmer,  Wdritrh,  cL  MythoL  p.  901. 

Kahanbarha,  the  Fersian  name  for  the  period  in 
which  the  world  was  created,  and  which  in  t^eir  cos- 
mogmiy,  as  in  that  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  ooyers 
mx.  days;  but,  like  some  of  our  theorists,  they  say  that 
cach  day  of  creation  corresponds  in  length  to  a  period 
of  one  mooth.    See  Zoboastrianism. 

K^ahler,  Joilankes,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  some 
MCe,  was  bcmi  at  Wolmar,  Bessę  Cassel,  Jan.  20, 1649, 


and  was  educated  at  the  Uniyersity  of  Giessen.  He 
began  his  lectures  at  that  uniyersity  in  1678  on  the  Car- 
tesian  philosophy,  and  became  one  of  its  ablest  expo- 
nents.  In  1677  he  was  called  as  extraordinary  profeseor 
of  metaphysics  to  Kinteln,  and  shortly  after  was  pn>- 
moted  to  the  fuli  or  ordinary  professorship.  In  1683  he 
became  also  professor  of  theology.  He  died  May  17, 
1729.  Kahler  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  oontempo- 
raries,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  his 
oolleagues  to  such  a  degree  that  he  was  chosen  rector  at 
six  different  elections.  His  writings,  consisting  mainly 
of  dissertations  on  theology  and  philosophy,  were  col- 
lected  and  printed  in  2  yols.  12mo.  See  Alitem,  Hist, 
Tjex,  yoL  iii,  s.  y. ;  Jocher,  Gdehrten  Lexikon^  yoL  ii,  s.  y., 
giyes  a  complete  Ust  of  KahWs  productions. 

Kaisersberg.    See  Geiler. 

Kaiserswerth.    See  Fuedner. 

Kajomorts,  the  Fersian  name  for  the  first  man, 
who  they  say  was  a  direct  descendant  of  a  buli  (Abu- 
dad),  and  was  both  man  and  wife  at  the  same  time.  So 
sacred  was  his  person  that  even  angels  worshipped  him. 
Ahriman,  howeyer,  was  bent  upon  his  destruction,  and 
for  thirty  years  he  persecuted  Kajomorts.  until  success- 
ful  in  slaying  him.  But  the  seed  of  Kajomorts  fructified 
the  earth,  the  sun  purified  it,  and  aftier  forty  years  a 
plant  sprang  up,  which  became  a  mighty  tree,  bearing, 
instead  of  fruit,  ten  human  pairs,  one  of  which,  Meshia 
and  Meshiane,  became  the  ancestors  of  the  human  race 
(see  Yollmer,  Wórttrb.  d,  MythoL  p.  992).   See  Ormuzd  ; 

ZOROASTRIANISM. 

Kakusandu  is  the  name  of  the  third  Buddha  who 
preceded  Gotama  (q.  y.),and,  according  to  Major  Forbes^s 
\joum,  Asiatic  Society^  June^  1836)  odculation  of  Uin- 
du  chronology,  must  hayc  liyed  on  the  earth  B.C.  3101 
(see  Hardy,  Manuał  ofBuddhum,  p.  87, 96,  ei  aL),    See 

BUDDIIA. 

Kalasutra,  the  Hindu  name  for  a  place  in  heli  to 
which  the  trespassers  of  Hindu  tradition  are  consigned, 
particularly  those  who,  after  offering  a  sacrifice  for  their 
ancestors,  dare  to  remoye  from  the  altar  any  portion  of 
the  offering  which  the  flames  might  haye  leit  unoon- 
sumed.     See  Yollmer,  Wórterb.  d.  Mythol.  p.  993. 

Kalderon  (morę  aocurately  Calderon),  the  most 
celebrated  poet  of  Spain,  bom  of  a  noble  family  at  Mad- 
rid  Jan.  1, 1601,  was  educated  at  the  Uniyersity  of  Sala- 
manca,  but  at  length  went  into  the  army,  and  fought  in 
Milan  and  Flanders,  until  in  1651  he  entered  the  priest- 
hood.  Already,  as  a  soldier,  he  had  deyoted  much  time 
to  the  cultiyation  of  his  poetical  talents ;  now,  as  a  priest, 
he  deyoted  most  of  his  time  to  it,  and  it  is  for  his  influ- 
ence on  the  religious  poetry  of  Spain,  for  his  relation  to 
the  history  of  Roman  Catholic  poetry,  that  we  make 
room  for  a  short  sketch  of  this  religious  (Roman  Catho- 
lic) Shakespeare.  Shortly  after  his  admission  to  the 
priesthood  be  took  a  chapUincy  at  Toledo,  but  the  king, 
with  whom  Kalderon  was  in  special  fayor,  soon  gained 
the  poet  for  his  court  by  assigning  Kalderon  a  lucratiye 
position  in  the  royal  chapeL  He  died  about  1681,  per- 
haps  somewhat  later.  He  wrote  no  less  than  fiye  hun- 
dred  dramas,  many  of  which  haye  a  religious  tendency, 
and  display  most  aocurately  the  religious  and  morał 
character  of  his  time  and  people.  Those  of  his  produc- 
tions which  haye  been  presenred  are  diyided  into  three 
different  groups.  The  first  contains  his  comedies  of  fa- 
miliar  life;  the  second,  the  heroic;  and  the  third  em- 
braces his  religious  pieces,  or  "Sacramental  Acts"  (-4k- 
to$  Saeramentaks),  and  these  only  concem  us  here. 
They  are  oompositions  which  bear  a  strong  reaera- 
blance  to  the  miracle-plays  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  are, 
like  them,  deformed  by  fantastic  extrayagances  of  re^ 
ligious  opinion  and  feellng.  Some  of  them,  howeyer, 
are  beautifuUy  poeticaL  One  of  the  most  character- 
istic,  held  also  by  some  critics  to  be  the  best,  is  **  The 
Derotion  of  the  Cross,"  a  strange  farrago  of  the  wildest 
supematural  inventions,  and  the  most  impractically-mo- 
tiyed  exhibition8  of  human  oonduct,  but  breathing  a  po- 
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0tie  spirit  which  u  wonderfolly  iiDpi«ttiv«u  One  of  its 
maifi  incidenta  is  the  legend  of  one  dead  man  shriving 
another,  which  had  been  used  by  another  poet.  An- 
oŁher  ftucceasfal  effort  of  his  is  ^  The  stcadfkst  Prinoe." 
Both  of  theae  have  fieąaently  been  tranaUted  into  £n- 
glish  and  other  languagea.  See,  howeyer,  Ticknor,  ffi$- 
tory  of  Spanish  Literaturę  (new  edition,  1871,  with  In- 
dex).  One  of  the  ablest  Roman  CathoUc  critics,  pro- 
fessor  Fredeńck  Schlegel,  thos  speaks  of  Kalderon^s  po- 
sition  aa.  a  Christian  poet:  "The  Christianity  of  thb 
poet,  however,  doea  not  conńst  so  rooch  in  the  extemal 
circumstances  which  he  has  selected,  as  in  his  peculiar 
feeling,  and  the  method  of  treating  his  subject,  which  is 
most  oommon  with  him.  Eyen  wheie  his  mateiials  fur- 
nish  him  with  no  opportanity  of  drawing  the  peifect 
development  of  a  new  life  out  of  death  and  suffering, 
yet  everything  is  conceived  in  the  spińt  of  this  Chris- 
tian love  and  porificatton,  everything  seen  in  its  light, 
and  clothed  in  the  splendor  of  its  heavenly  coloring.  In 
every  situation  and  circumstance,  Kalderon  is,  of  all 
dramatic  poets,  the  most  Christian,  and  for  that  very 
reason  the  most  romantic"  {HiUory  of  Literaturę,  p.  280, 
281).  See  also  Eichendorff,  Geisłliche  Schauspiele  von 
Don  Pedro  KaJderon  de  la  Barca ;  Schmidt,  Schauspiele 
Calderona  (Eberfeld,  1857) ;  Herzog,  Real-ŹncyJdop,  yii, 
218  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Kaldi,  Geobo,  a  celebrated  Hongarian  Jesuit,  was 
bom  at  Tymau  (Hangary)  in  1570.  After  filling  vari- 
oos  positions  in  the  Jesuitical  order,  preaching  at  Yienna, 
and  teaching  theology  at  Olmatz,  he  became  at  iast  rec- 
tor  of  the  college  at  Presbiurg,  and  remained  there  nntil 
his  death  in  1634.  He  was  the  first  Roman  Catholic  to 
fumish  his  co-religionists  a  Hnngarian  translation  of 
the  Bibie.  It  was  pubUshed  at  Yienna  in  1626,  folio  (the 
Protestant  translation,  by  Yisoli,  was  madę  in  1589).  A 
portion  of  Kaldi's  sermons  were  pubUshed  at  Ftesburg 
inl631. 

Kalendar.    See  Calendar. 

KSli  (or  Kałeb)  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  many 
forms  ot  Doorgd,  so  popularly  and  yariously  worshipped 
in  Hindustan. 

Names  and  History. — Doorga  is  the  female  principle 
in  the  production  of  the  world  who  appears  throughout 
the  Hinda  Shastraa  aa  PrakriH  or  Bkagwati,  Shc  is 
aaid  to  have  had  a  thousand  names,  and  to  have  appear- 
ed  in  a  yast  number  of  forms  in  different  periods:  thus, 
aa  Sati,  she  fiist  became  the  wife  of  Siva,  but  renounced 
her  life  on  hearing  her  father  reproach  her  husband. 
She  again  appeared  as  **the  mountain-bom  goddess" 
nndcr  the  name  of  Parwałi,  and  again  married  Sira. 
After  giying  birth  to  her  sona  Ganesh  and  Katik,  she 
became  renowned  for  her  achlerements  in  war  against 
the  giant  enemies  of  the  gods. 

This  goddess  assumed  the  name  of  Kali  on  the  occa- 
ńon  of  a  battle  with  a  thousand-headed  giant  demigod 
whom  she  siew.  In  her  exoes8ive  delight  over  her  vic- 
tory,  she  danced  till  she  shook  the  foundation  of  the 
earth,  and  the  gods  were  oompelled  to  induce  her  hus- 
band Siva  to  influence  her  to  stop,  which,  howerer,  he 
found  no  raeans  of  doing  till  he  resorted  to  the  expedi- 
ent  of  throwing  himself  among  the  bodies  of  the  slain. 
Kali,  obserying  hejraelf  dancing  on  the  body  of  her  hus- 
band, was  shocked,  and,  protruding  her  tongue  in  her 
aurprise,  stood  stilL  In  this  attitade  she  b  represented 
in  the  images  of  her  now  madę,  and  sold,  and  worship- 
ped throughout  Bengal. 

Images.—ln  allusion  to  the  above  contest  with  the 
giant,  Kali  is  oflen  represented  as  "  a  ten-armed  god- 
dess." Her  image  in  this  aspect  is  that  of  a  yellow 
woman  with  ten  arms,  richly  dresscd  and  omamented, 
Btanding  erect,  resting  her  lefl  foot  on  the  back  of  a 
proetrate  buffalo,  and  her  right  on  that  of  a  couchant 
lion,  holding  in  her  hands  a  spear,  an  axe,  a  discus,  a 
trident,  a  club,  an  arrow,  and  a  shield. 

Her  most  oommon  image,  however,  is  that  of  a  black 
or  Tery  dark  blue-colored  woman  with  foor  aima;  the 


upper  left  arm  holding  a  cuneter,  the  towcr  left  a  hu. 
man  head  by  the  hair.  The  other  right  arm  is  held  np 
to  indicate  either  that  she  is  bestowing  a  blessing  or  tbe 
restoration  of  naturę  from  the  devastation  which  she  baa 
caused,  and  to  which  her  lower  right  hand  is  pointing. 
AU  her  hands  are  bloody.  In  this  form  she  is  standing 
on  the  body  of  her  husband,  who  is  a  wbite  man,  stretch- 
ed  at  fuU  length  upon  his  back.  Around  her  waist,  aa 
a  coyering,  she  wears  a  string  of  bloody  human  hands. 
She  wears  an  immense  necklace,  reaching  below  her 
knees,  which  is  corapoeed  of  human  skulls.  In  some 
images  a  pair  of  dead  human  bodies  hang  by  the  hair 
from  her  ears.  Her  tongue,  as  aboye  set  forth,  protrudes 
from  her  mouth  upon  her  chin. 

She  appears,  moreoyer,  nnder  other  forms :  sitting  on 
a  dead  body,  with  two  giants'  heads  in  her  hims;  as  a 
black  female  sitting  on  a  throne,  etc 

Ckaracłer, — KaU,  in  Hindu  mythology,  is  nothing 
morę  nor  less  than  ti  female  Safan,  She  is  a  yery  san- 
guinary  goddess;  her  eyebrows  are  bloody,  and  blood 
falls  in  a  stream  down  her  breast,  Her  eyes  are  red, 
Uke  those  of  a  drunkard. 

Sacrifices, — ^Mr.  Ward  makes  a  summary  ftom  one  of 
the  Puranas  to  the  effect  that  a  tiger*s  blood  offered  to 
her  in  sacńficc  wiU  please  her  for  a  hundred  years;  that 
of  a  lion,  a  reindeer,  or  a  man,  a  thousand  years;  and 
that  of  three  men  for  ten  hundred  thousand  years.  In 
the  eyent  of  a  human  person  being  oflRoed  in  sacrifice,  it 
must  be  performed  in  a  cemetery,  or  at  a  tempie,  or  in  a 
monntain.  Only  a  person  of  good  appearanoe  should  be 
oflfered.  The  ^ńctim  should  be  adomed  with  chaplets 
and  besmeared  with  sandal-wood,  after  yarious  abla- 
tions.  The  deformed,  timid,  leprous,  or  crippled  must 
not  be  offered ;  nor  must  a  priest,  nor  a  childless  broth- 
er.  The  yictim  must  be  prepared  the  day  before  the 
offering,  his  neck  being  besmeared  with  blood  firom  the 
axe  with  which  he  is  to  be  sacńficed.  Besides  this, 
howeyer,  persons  may  draw  blood  from  their  own  bod- 
ies, or  cut  off  their  flesh,  to  be  presented  to  this  goddess 
as  a  bumt-offering,  or  bum  the  body  by  the  flame  of  a 
lamp. 

Worsk^spera, — Many  Hindus  adopt  the  ten-armed 
Doorgń  as  their  guardian  deity,  and  she  Is  considered  as 
the  image  of  the  divine  encrgy.  Her  worship  in  Lower 
Bengal  is  so  popular  that  on  the  occasion  of  a  great  an- 
nual  fcstiyal  aU  business  b  suspended,  and  eyen  the  Eu- 
ropean  courts,  custom-house,  and  other  pubUc  offices  aro 
closed. 

The  Professional  robbers  and  murderers  so  long  known 
and  dreaded  throughout  India,  and  notorious  ebewhere 
as  ThugSy  are  the  special  deyotecs  of  the  four-armed 
KalL  In  the  hope  of  greater  sucoess  in  their  work, 
they  consecrate  to  her  their  Instruments  of  death,  and 
their  yictims  are  held  to  be  iramolated  in  her  honor. 
These  men  will  join  trayeUen,  and  accompany  them  fur 
days,  gaining  their  confidcnce  if  possible,  under  some 
disguise,  until,  watching  their  opportunity,  they  can  ad- 
minister  drogs,  or  choke  them  with  a  smaU  coid,  and  then 
rob  them  of  all  they  possess.  Formerly,  it  is  supposed, 
the  goddess  rendered  them  much  moro  assistance  than 
of  bte,  by  putting  out  of  the  way  the  corpses  of  those 
slain ;  but,  in  consequence  of  one  of  their  number  look- 
ing  behind  him  after  a  murder,  she  ceased  to  render 
them  so  certainly  this  assistance,  as  thb  was  a  yiolation 
of  the  express  condition  on  which  she  kept  secret  aU 
traccs  of  their  deeds.  The  accounts  of  the  occasion  of 
their  losing  her  assbtance  in  thb  particular  are  con- 
flicting,  and  scarcely  worthy  of  reproduction.  Persona 
wifthing  to  tracę  the  matter  may  refer  to  lUustrations 
ofthe  Ilisiory  and  Practicet  of  the  Thuffs  (Lond.  1837). 
Sec  Tiiuos. 

Ceremoniea. — Dbtinct  from  the  great  festiyal  alluded 
to  aboye  in  honor  of  Doorgń  as  the  *' ten-armed  goddess** 
is  a  famous  and  popular  festiral  held  in  her  senńce  un- 
der the  special  form  of  KalL  It  b  ob8er\'ed  with  much 
the  same  form  as  the  other.  Annual  sacrifices  of  sweet- 
meats,  sugar,  garments,  rice,  plantains,  and  pease  are  of- 
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fered  in  gmt  abondanoe.  Tbe  fint  day  ends  with 
nnging,  daDcing,  and  feanting,  and  with  the  lower  daas- 
es  in  gnat  debauchety  and  shameleas  licentionsneas,  the 
arak,  an  intozicattng  liquor,  being  consecrated  to  the 
idol  goddeaa.  On  the  second  moming  images  of  all 
ttzes  representatiYe  of  the  goddess  are  madę,  and,  after 
ODOflecration  by  the  Brahmana,  are  carried  throogh  the 
stieets  in  proceaaion  to  the  Hooghly  River,  and  there, 
canicd  out  in  boata,  are  thrown  into  it,  and  with  this 
aet  terminAte  these  wild  and  terrible  orgies.  Immense 
sama  are  cxpended  by  many  of  these  devotee8  doring 
tbeae  fefltiyalSb  Mr.Waid  estimates  as  much  as  X9000 
Bterling  to  haye  been  expended  annuaily  at  the  single 
shrine  in  Caknitta,  and  narrates  cases  of  individual  offcr- 
ingB,  at  one  time,  of  £10,000,  oompńsing  rich  beds,  ail- 
Ter  plate,  and  food  for  the  entertainment  of  a  thousand 
penon& 

Tea^UeM, — ^There  are  many  buildings  devoted  to  hcr 
worship.  The  greateat  and  most  popular  of  these  is 
that  of  Kali-Ghat,  about  thiee  miles  to  the  soath  of 
Calcutta.  There  are  fifty  othcr  edifioes  in  rarious  parta 
of  India  deyoted  to  Doorg&  under  ber  yariety  of  forms 
and  namea.  All  theae  are  said  to  haye  originated  in  an 
inddent  oonnected  with  her  history  preyious  to  ber 
haying  aasumed  the  shape  of  Parwati,  when  Yishnu  sey- 
ered  her  body  into  fifty-one  separate  piecesjwhich  were 
Btrewn  over  the  earth,  and  conferred  a  pecidiar  sanctity 
OD  the  placea  where  they  happened  to  fali.  All  of  these 
became  sites  of  temples,  in  which  an  image  of  some  one 
of  her  thousand  forms  was  set  up.  The  whole  of  the 
oomitty  to  the  south  of  Calcutta,  including  the  spot 
known  as  Kali-Ghat,  was  thus  rendered  sacred,  the  toes 
of  the  right  foot  being  deposited  at  the  latter  place. 
The  tempie  at  Kali-Ghat  conaists  of  one  room,  with  a 
large  payement  aronnd  it.  The  image  of  Kali  is  in  this 
tanple  (Waid,  it,  157), 

There  is,  perhapa,  no  fabled  impersonation  in  all  the 
Hindu  mythology  exerting  a  grcater  or  moro  gloomy 
influence  over  millions  of  men  than  Doorgft  under  the 
titleofKalL 

LUeraturt* — Jaunu  ofihe  Aaiatic  Society^s  Research- 
e$,  ToL  y.;  Coleman,  Mythology  of  the  Ilwidoos;  Moor, 
Hmdoo  PcaUheon;  Ward,  Hindoo  Mythology;  aocount 
of  tempie  mt  Kali-Ghat  in  the  Calcutta  Christian  Ob- 
serrer,  Sept.  1833 ;  CoL  Sleeman,  Joumey  through  Oudh. 
(J.T.G.) 

Kall    See  Parched  Corn. 
iTttUgM  18  the  name  of  one  (the  tenth)  imperaona- 
tioa  of  the  Hindu  god  Yishnu.    See  Kbishna. 

Kaliph  (noore  genenlly  Gaupu),  originally  a  depn- 
ty  or  lieutenant,  but  afterwarda  applied  chiefly  to  the  suo- 
eesBoia  of  Mohammed.  As  a  representatiye  of  the  proph- 
ct  aad  Idam,  the  caliph  exercised  a  power  which  was 
piimarily  spiritual,  and  in  theory,  therefore,  he  claimed 
tbe  obedtence  of  all  Mohammedians.  In  practice  the 
dum  was  soon  disregarded,  and  the  Fatimite  caliphs  of 
Afiica  and  the  soyereigns  of  the  Ommiad  dynasty  of 
Spain  each  professed  to  be  the  only  legitimate  represent- 
atiyes  of  Mohammed,  in  opposition  to  the  Abasside  ca- 
lipha  of  Bagdad.  The  latter  caliphat  reached  its  high- 
est  splendor  under  Haronn  al-Raschid,  in  the  9th  cen- 
tury;  but  his  diyision  of  the  empire  among  his  sons 
abowed  how  oompletely  the  caliph  had  loat  sight  of  the 
spiritual  theoiy  of  his  offioe.  For  the  last  two  hundred 
years  the  appdlation  of  caliph  bas  been  swallowed  up  in 
sbab,  sułtan,  emir,  and  other  titles  peculiar  to  the  £ast 
See  Brande  and  ćoz,  Didumary  ofScience^  Literaturę, 
Ad  ii  rf,  i,  350. 

Kalir,  Ełeasar  Ha-,  one  of  the  oldest  Jewish  poets 
of  Italy,  generally  regaidied  as  the  founder  of  the  syna- 
gDgnal  poetry  of  the  non-Sephardite  Jews  in  Europę, 
flouriahed  about  tbe  beginning  of  the  6th  century.  Of 
hia  peiaonal  history  nothing  further  is  known.  He  wiote 
•006  one  hundred  and  fifty  diiferent  sacred  poeme,  many 
of  which  were  inaerted  in  the  litn^^es  of  the  Babylonian, 
Italian,  German,  and  French  Jews.   He  was  a  disciple  of 


Jannai,  and  waa  greatly  admired  by  his  oontemporaiies. 
See  Griltz,  Gesch,  <L  Juden,  y,  181  8q. ;  Sachs,  ReUgidśe 
Poetie  d,  Juden  «n  Spanien, p.  180  8q.;  Zuna,  SynagogcJe 
Poeńe  d,  MiUelaUerSj  p.  128  sq.  See  also  Lituboy,  Jew- 
ish; Machsor;  Synaoooual  Poetry. 

Kallyuga,  or  the  Kali  Agb,  is  the  fourth  or  last 
age  of  the  Maha,  or  great  age  [see  Yuoa],  and  bears 
some  resemblance  to  the  Iron  Age  of  classical  mythol- 
ogy. The  Hindus,  reoognising,  like  all  religionists  of 
antiquity,  that  man  by  sin  bas  fallen  fiom  his  high  es- 
tate,  haye  diyided  the  world*s  existence  into  four  pe- 
riods,  which  are  marked  by  succeaeiye  pbysical  and  mor- 
ał decreroenta  of  created  beings.  They  hołd  that  the 
present  period  is  the  last  one,  that  it  conaists  of  432,000 
solar  sidereal  years,  and  that  the  Kali  Age  began  BwC. 
3102.  *^  In  the  KriU  (or  fint)  age,*"  Manu  saya,  <*  the 
(genius  of)  Truth  and  Right  (in  the  form  of  a  buU) 
stands  firm  on  his  four  feet,  nor  does  any  adyantage  ao- 
crue  to  men  from  iniquity.  But  in  the  following  agea, 
by  reason  of  unjust  gains,  he  is  depriyed  successiyely 
of  one  foot;  and  eyen  just  emoluments,  through  the 
preyalence  of  theft,  falsehood,  and  fraud,  are  gradually 
dimimshed  by  one  foot  (i  e.  by  a  fourth  part)."  The 
estimate  in  which  Kallyuga,  our  present  age,  is  held  by 
the  modem  Hindus  may  be  gathered  from  one  of  their 
most  celebrated  Puranas,  the  Padma-Pur&na.  In  the 
last  chapter  of  one  of  the  books  (Kriy&yogas&ra)  of 
this  PurAna,  the  following  account,  which  we  take  from 
Chambers,  Cyclopcedia  (s.  y.  Kaliyuga),  is  giyen  of  it: 
^  In  the  Kaliyuga  (the  geniua  of)  Right  will  haye  but 
one  foot;  eyeiy  one  will  delight  in  eyil.  The  four  castes 
will  be  deyoted  to  wickedness,  and  depriyed  of  the  nour- 
ishment  which  is  fit  for  them.  The  Brahmans  will  neg- 
lect  the  Yedas,  hanker  after  presents,  be  lustful  and 
crueL  They  will  despise  the  Scriptures,  gambie,  steal, 
and  desire  intercourse  with  widows.  .  .  .  For  the  sake 
of  a  liyelihood,  some  Brahmans  will  beoome  arrant 
rogues.  .  .  .  The  Sddras  will  endeayor  to  lead  the  life 
of  the  Brahmans,  and,  out  of  friendship,  people  will 
bear  false  witness  .  .  .  tbey  will  injure  the  wiyes  of 
others,  and  their  speech  will  be  that  of  falsehood. 
Greedy  of  the  wealth  of  others,  they  will  entertain  a 
guest  aooording  to  the  behest  of  the  Scriptures,  but  af- 
terwarda kill  him  out  of  coyetousness;  they  are  indeed 
worthy  of  helL  The  twice-bom  (L  e.  the  first  three 
castes)  will  liye  npon  debts,  sell  the  produoe  of  cows, 
and  eyen  their  daughters.  In  this  Yuga  men  will  be 
under  the  sway  of  women,  and  women  will  be  esoes- 
siyely  fickle.  ...  In  the  Kaliyuga  the  earth  will  bear 
but  little  com;  the  douds  will  shed  but  little  rain,  and 
that,  too,  out  of  season.  The  cows  will  feed  on  ordure, 
and  giye  little  milk,  and  the  milk  will  yield  no  butter; 
there  is  no  doubt  of  that.  .  .  .  Trees,  eyen,  will  wither 
in  twelye  years,  and  the  age-of  mankind  wiU  not  exoeed 
sixteen  years;  people,  moreoyer,  will  beoome  gray- 
haired  in  their  youth;  women  will  bear  childrui  in 
their  fifth  or  siscth  year,  and  men  will  become  troubled 
with  a  great  number  of  children.  In  the  Kalijniga  the 
foreigners  will  beoome  kings,  bent  upon  eyil;  and  thoee 
liying  in  foreign  countries  will  be  dl  of  one  caste,  and 
out  of  lust  take  to  themselyes  many  wiyes.  In  the  first 
twilight  of  the  Kaliyuga  people  will  disregard  Yishnu, 
and  in  the  middle  of  it  no  one  will  eyen  mention  hia 
name."  There  is  a  remarkable  identity  of  the  Hiu- 
du  belief  with  that  of  the  Hebrew  as  to  redemption 
from  this  siuful  state  by  a  Measiah.  See  Hardwick, 
Christ  and  other  Masters,  i,  303  sq.,  829  sq.;  Weber, 
Indische  SUidien,  ii,  411 ;  Wilson,  ii  na^u;  Researches,  x, 
27  sq. ;  Alger,  History  of  the  Docttine  of  a  Futurę  Life^ 
p.  111  sq. 

Kallah.    See  Talmud. 

Kaiaai'  (Heb.  KaUay',  "^kp,  rtamer;  Sept  KaX- 
Xm),  a  chief  priest,  son  of  Sallai,  contemporary  with  the 
high-priest  Joiakim  (Neh.  xii,  20).     B.C.  post  536. 

KalmuokB  (Tatar  Khalimik,  L  c.  apostates),  also 
called  Ólok  or  Fleutes,  a  Mongolian  tribe  of  nomada. 
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A  poition  of  wbom  liye  imder  Chincae  nde,  whik  the 
greater  number,  during  the  Uwt  two  cgntmicB^  haye  set- 
tled  in  or  beloog  to  KiuauL  Tbey  an  ńmilar  to  the 
MongoUi  proper,  bot  ioferior  to  tbem  in  pcńiit  of  ciyilizar 
tioiL  Tbey  are  divided  into  nobles,  peopk  (serfs),  and 
pńeeta ;  the  latt  have,  in  particular,  a  vefy  gnat  in- 
fluence among  the  Buddhiatic  Kalmocks.  Tbey  are 
divided  into  tribea  (Ulius),  at  the  head  of  which  are 
Tchaidas;  and  the  tńbes  are  eabdiyided  into  Aimaka 
(of  fiom  150  to  dOO  familiea  each),  at  the  head  of  which 
an  the  Sai«ui&  Tbey  cali  themadyes  Derbm  Ertt 
(Dorbon-Oirat),  i.  e.  the  four  allies,  becaiise,  from  time 
immemorial,  tbey  have  been  divided  into  foor  chief 
Łribes :  1.  The  Dsongars,  after  whom  Daongaria  is  called, 
formerly  the  moet  powerful  of  the  tribea,  but  aubee- 
quently  subdued  by  the  Chinese,  and  now  extant  only 
in  smali  number.  2.  The  Koehotes  (L  e.  warriors),  un- 
der  princes  from  the  family  of  Jenghu  Khan,  num> 
bering  from  50,000  to  60,000;  tbey  voluntarily  pUu?ed 
themselyes  under  the  sceptre  of  Ronią,  and  are  loyal 
aubjecU;  their  foyorito  drink  is  the  kumiss  (fermented 
borae  milk).  8.  The  Derbeta,  liying,  in  the  16th  and 
17tb  centuries,  on  the  Yolga  and  Ural,  now  on  the  Don 
and  the  lU.  4.  The  Torgota  (Torga-Uten),  or  Kalmucka 
of  the  Yolga,  haye,  for  the  most  part,  left  Ruaaian  terri- 
tory ;  only  the  tribe  Zoochor,  onder  the  prince  Dondo- 
kor,  a  grand-unde  of  the  powerfol  khan  Ayoka,  remain- 
ed.  Dundukor  himaelf  waa  baptized,  and,  by  order  of 
Alesander  I,  the  title  paaaed  oyer  to  hia  aon-in-law  Nor- 
kaaoy.  Some  of  the  Kalmocka  liye  acattered  in  the  goy- 
emment  of  Simbink  (16,000  aoula,  all  in  connection  with 
the  Greek  Church),  othera  eaat  of  the  Ural,  on  the  Jhet 
Riyer  (profeaaing  bdamiam),  and  in  aeyeral  comroercial 
towna  of  Ruasia,  altogether  aboot  1 20,000  aoula,  of  whom 
78  per  cenL  liye  in  the  goyemment  of  Aatrachan.  The 
majority  of  tbo  Kalmucka  are  still  Buddhiats.  Tbey 
were  all  originally  adherenta  of  that  form  of  Buddbiam 
Vnown  aa  Lamaitnif  whicb  the  Mongoła  in  generał  re- 
ceiyed  from  Thibet.  In  Daongaria  tbey  haye  two  cel- 
ebrated  tomplea;  the  one  ia  aituated  on  the  Tekes,  the 
othcr  on  the  IlL  In  the  latter  reaidea  the  Tchamba 
Lama  in  the  winter,  and  with  faim  a  number  of  prieata, 
who  here  teach  reading  and  writing.  They  are  joined 
by  pioua  pUgrima  and  numeroua  Chineae  merchants, 
who  act  up  their  ahopa  around  the  tempie.  The  chiefa 
of  the  Cliineae  Kalmucka  used  to  receiye  from  the  man- 
darin  the  inaignia  of  their  rank,  but  of  late  the  yirtual 
independence  of  Daongaria  haa  aeyered  the  former  re- 
lation  of  tbo  Kalmucka  to  the  Chineae  goyemment; 
and,  after  the  occupation  of  Kultaha  by  the  Ruasiana 
in  May,  1671,  the  Chineae  Kalmucka  generally  declared 
their  aubmission  to  the  Ruaaian  goyemment.  The  lan- 
guage  of  the  Kalmocka  ia  a  branch  of  the  Mongolian 
language;  graromara  of  the  language  haye  been  pub- 
Uahed  by  Robroynikoy  (Kaaan,  1849)  and  Zwieck  (Don- 
aueachingen,  1857).  The  literaturę  conaiata  almoat  ex- 
cluaiyely  of  tranalationa  of  Buddhiatic  writinga  from 
India.  A  coUection  of  legenda  (Siddhi-KUr),  with  Ger- 
man translation,  waa  publiahed  by  Julg  (Lełpzig,  1866). 
(A.  J.  8.) 

KalonymuB  brm-Kalonymus,  a  Jewish  writer 
of  Bome  notę,  waa  bom  in  Ita]y  in  1287,  but  liyed  fur 
aome  time  in  Southern  France,  and  waa  there  picked  up 
by  king  Robert  of  Naplea.  He  rctumed  with  the  latter 
to  hia  natiye  land,  and  flllcd  aome  important  officca  in 
hia  acnricc.  Kalonymus  waa  an  accomplished  acholar, 
tranalated  into  Hebrew  medical,  aatronomical,  and  phil- 
oaophical  worka  of  the  Arabiana,  wrote  a  number  of  aa- 
tirical  treatisea  on  the  Iow  morał  atate  of  hia  contempo- 
rariea,  and  labored  in  tbia  and  other  waya  to  amcliorate 
the  miaerable  condition  of  hia  countrymen.  He  died 
about  1387.  The  beat  of  hia  later  worka  ia  im  pK, 
or  The  Słane  of  Wf^np  (Naplea,  1489;  tranalated  into 
Jewiah  German,  Frkft;.  1746).  He  alao  edi  ted  with  great 
ability  a  part  of  the  Arabian  Encyclopiedia  of  the  Sci- 
ences (known  aa  **  Treatisea  of  the  łloneat  Brethren")  for 


theuaeoftlieltaliaiiJewiL    SeeGniU,GeadL(LJvdm, 
yii,d05s(ł.;  Zunz,inGeiger*aZ«dacAri^,ii,318;  iy,200 

aq.;  n\lgd,ZattckH/tderdeuUek,MaryaUaMLGe9eUśeL 
1859.    (J.H.W.) 

Kalottinocracy  ia  a  new  word  sometimes  uaed 
inMead  of  kierarekjf.  The  word  is  deriyed  from  tbe 
French  caiotte  (cap,  soch  as  the  Roman  Catholic  deigy 
wear),  and  the  Greek  aparciy  (to  goyem). 

Kalpa  designates  In  Hindo  chronology  the  ^rah- 
minical  period  of  one  day  and  night,  and  corresponda 
to  a  period  of  4,320,000,000  aolar  ńdenńl  yeara,  or  yeara 
of  mortala,  meaaoiing  the  doration  of  the  worid,  and,  ac- 
cording  to  many,  indoding  eyen  the  interyal  of  ita  anni- 
hilation.  The  Bhaviihya-Pur6>ta  admita  of  an  infinity 
of  kalpas;  other  ł^lrftnas  enomerate  thiny.  A  great 
kalpa  oompriaes  not  a  day,  bot  a  life  of  Brahmft.  In 
Yedic  litenUore,  kalpa  ia  a  Yed&nga  (q.  r.).  See  Hardy, 
Manuał  o/BudiSUsm,  p.  1  aą.,  7  aq.    See  KAŁPA-St'TRA« 

Kalpa-Sńtra  ia,  in  Yedic  literaturę,  the  name  of 
thoae  Sanacrit  worka  which  treat  of  the  ceremonials 
osoal  at  a  VeiHc  aacrifice.  See  Yeda.  In  Jaina  litera- 
tore  it  ia  the  name  of  the  most  aacred  religiooa  work  of 
the  Jainas  (q.  y.).  It  chiefly  relatea  the  legendaiy  his- 
tory  of  Mahaylra,  the  laat  of  their  twenty-foor  deified 
aaints,  or  Tlrthankaraa,  but  containa  alao  an  account  of 
four  other  sainta  of  the  aame  claaa.  The  author  of  the 
work  waa  Bhadra  Bahu,and  it  was  compoaed,  Steyenson 
aaaumea,  in  the  year  A.D.  411.  It  is  held  in  high  reapcct 
by  the  Jainaa,  who,  out  of  the  eight  da^^a  which,  in  the 
middle  of  the  raina^  they  deyote  to  the  reading  of  their 
most  aacred  writinga,  allot  no  leaa  Łhan  fiye  to  the  Kalpa- 
SAtra.  See  Steyenson,  The  Kalpa-Sutra  and  Kerna 
Tatva  (London,  1848). 

Kalteisen,  Hbikrich,  a  celebrated  Dominican  of 
the  15th  centuiy,  was  bom  near  CoUentz,  and  educated 
at  Yienna  and  Cologne.  In  tbe  latter  city  be  was  af- 
terwarda  profeaaor  of  theology,  preaching  at  the  aame 
time.  Later  be  remoyed  to  Ments,  and  became  generał 
inąuisitor  of  Germany.  He  waa  prescnt  at  the  Council 
of  Baale,  and  took  quite  a  prominent  part  in  the  delib- 
cratiouB  againat  the  Huasitea.  He  waa  one  of  the  four 
doctora  on  the  Roman  Catholic  aide  who  disputed  with 
the  Bohcmiaiia.  See  Hussites;  Basle,  Councił  of. 
In  1443  pope  Eugeniua  lY  madę  him  Magiater  aacri  Pa- 
latii,  and  in  1452  pope  Nicholaa  Y  created  him  arch- 
biehop  of  Drontheim.  He  died  in  1465.  Kalteiaen^s 
Hterary  abilitiea  are  generally  apoken  of  as  moderate. 
He  wrotc  much,  but  littlc  bas  been  publiahed.  See 
Basnage-CanLsiua,  Lect,  A  ntic.  iv,  628  6q. ;  Quetif  and 
Echard,  ScHpł.  Ord,  Prąd,  ii,  828;  Schrochk,  Kirchen- 
gttch. xxxiy, 707 ;  Wetzer  u. Welte,  Kirchen-Lex,yi,\h, 

Kama,  the  Hindu  dęta  or  delty  of  Love,  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  creationa  of  Hindu  fiction,  ia,  in  the  San- 
acrit poetr}"  of  later  perioda,  the  farorite  theme  of  de- 
Bcriptiona  and  allusiona.  The  genealogy  of  tbia  deity  ia 
ąuite  obacure ;  according  to  aome  Furdnas,  he  was  orig- 
inally a  son  of  Brahma ;  according  to  othera,  a  aon  of 
Dharma  (the  geniua  of  Yirtue),  by  Sraddha  (tbe  ge- 
niiia  of  Faith),  heraelf  a  daughter  of  Daksha,  who  waa 
one  of  the  roind-bom  aona  of  Brahma.  The  god  Siya, 
being  on  one  occaaion  greatly  incensed  at  Kama,  re- 
duced  him  to  a.^hes ;  but  ultimatel y,  raovcd  by  the  af- 
ńiction  of  Rati  (Yoluptuousnesa),  the  wife  of  Kama,  he 
proroised  ber  that  hcr  husband  ahould  be  rebom  aa  a 
son  of  Krishna,  and  ho  waa  accordingly  bom  under  the 
name  of  Pradyumna,  who  was  the  god  of  Loye.  "  But 
when  the  infant  waa  8ix  daya  old  it  was  stolen  from 

• 

the  lying-in  chambcr  by  the  terrible  dipmon  Sambara ; 
for  the  latter  foreknew  that  Pradyumna,  if  he  liyed, 
would  be  hia  destroycr.  The  boy  was  thrown  into  the 
ocean,  and  swallowed  by  a  large  fish.  Yct  he  did  not 
die,  for  that  dah  was  caught  by  fishermen,  and  deliyere^ 
to  Mayayatl,  the  roiatrcss  of  Sambara*8  household ;  and, 
when  it  was  cut  open,  the  child  was  taken  from  it. 
While  Mayaratl  wondered  who  this  could  be,  the  di- 
yine  sagę  Narada  satiafied  ber  cuńosity,  and  counseUed 
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lier  to  rear  tenderly  this  offflpring  of  Krishna.  She  act- 
ed  M  be  adyised  her;  and  when  Pndyumna  graw  up, 
and  leamed  his  own  history,  be  siew  tbe  diemon  Sam- 
bara.  Mayavati,  however,  was  later  apprized  by  RrUh- 
na  tbaŁ  sbe  was  not  tbe  wife  of  Sambara,  as  sbe  bad 
fuicaed  benelf  to  be,  but  tbat  of  Pnid3rumDa — in  fact, 
anothcr  fcurm  of  Bati,  who  was  tbe  wife  of  Kama  in  bis 
farmer  existence.  In  tbe  representations  of  Kama  we 
find  bim  bolding  in  one  band  a  bow  madę  of  sugar-cane, 
and  stnmg  with  bees,  in  tbe  other  an  arrow  tipped 
with  tbe  bloaaom  of  a  flower  whicb  is  sapposed  to  con- 
quer  one  of  tbe  senses.  His  standard  ia,  agreeably  to 
tbe  legend  above  mentioned,  a  fabulous  fisb,  called  Ma- 
kara; and  be  rides  on  a  parrot  or  sparrow — tbe  symbol 
of  YolaptuousneflSL  His  epithets  are  numerous,  but  easi- 
Ij  aocounted  for  firom  tbe  circnmstances  named,  and 
trom  tbe  effects  of  love  on  tbe  mind  and  senses.  Thus 
be  ia  called  Makaradhwaja,  *  tbe  one  who  bas  Makara 
in  his  banner;*  Mada,  'tbe  maddener/  etc  His  wife, 
as  before  stated,  is  Raii;  sbe  is  also  called  Kamakala, 
*  a  portion  of  Kama,*  or  Priii,  *  affection.*  His  daugb- 
ter  is  Triskay  'thirst  or  desire;*  and  bis  son  \a  Atdrud- 
dka, '  tbe  iiresistible.* " — Cbambers,  Cydop.  s.  v.  See 
Molier,  CAt>M,  yoL  ii,  cb.  i,  especially  p.  127-135;  Voll- 
mer,  M^hoL  Wdrierbuch,  p.  1008. 

'g'«»"a     See  Talmud. 

Kaina'^aohara,  tbe  Baddbist  name  of  one  of  tbe 
three  divisions  of  tbe  Sakwala  (q.  v.),  and  refers  to 
tbe  wOT^lds  in  wbicb  tbere  is  form,  with  sensual  enjoy- 
ment.  The  Buddbist  affirms  that  tbere  are  inuumera- 
ble  worlds,  but  only  three  kinds  of  thero,  viz.  (1)  worlds 
in  wbicb  tbere  is  no  perceptible  form ;  (2)  worlds  in 
whicb  tbere  is  form,  but  no  sensual  enjoyment ;  (8)  and 
lastly,  tbe  Kamawachara  explained  abore.  Sec  Hanty, 
Manuał  of  Buddhitmf  p.  3  8q. 

Kamenker.    See  Meir,  Mosb. 

(or  Ilcgtpy  Spirits)  is  tbe  name  given  in  Jap- 
mythology  to  oertain  spirits  or  diyinities  who 
foanded  tbe  fiest  terrestrial  dynasty.  Ali  primitiye  my- 
thokigies  are  ooopled  with  and  madę  to  rise  out  of  cos- 
mogooy.  Unfortunately,  bowever,  tbe  cosmogony  of 
tbe  Japanese  is  not  only  of  tbe  wildest  sort,  but  so  mixed 
with  tbat  of  tbe  Chinese  tbat  it  is  very  difficult  to 
■peak  with  any  certainty  of  this  ancient  religion.  From 
primcral  chaos,  say  the  Japanese,  tbere  spruiig  a  self- 
created,  sapreme  God,  who  fixed  his  abode  in  the  bigh- 
est  bearen,  and  oould  not  have  his  tranquillity  disturb- 
ed  by  any  cares.  Next  tbere  aroee  two  plastic,  creative 
godsy  who  framed  the  unireree  out  of  chaos.  Tbe  uni- 
rerse  was  then  goremed  for  royriads  of  years  by  seyen 
fgods  in  sucoession.  They  are  called  the  Celestial  Gods. 
Tbe  last  of  them  was  the  only  one  that  bad  a  wife,  and 
to  bim  tbe  earth  we  inhabit  owes  its  exi9bence.  In 
wbat  may  be  called  the^Crenesis  of  the  Japanese  Bibie 
tbe  creation  at  tbe  world  is  thus  narrated : 

'*  lo  tbe  beginniog  tbere  was  oelttaer  hesTon  nor  esrtb. 
The  elemeats  of  alftbings  formed  a  lioaid  and  troabled 
masa,  simllsr  to  tbe  cootents  of  an  anaeveloped  ega,  in 
whicb  tbe  wbite  and  the  yellow  are  stlll  mingled  togetoer. 
Oot  of  the  inflnite  space  whlch  this  chaos  fl]Ied  a  god 
aniae,  called  the  diyine  Sapreme  Beiog,  whose  throue  is 
In  tbe  centrę  of  hea^en.  Tben  came  tne  celestial  reaeon, 
ezalted  abore  the  creation ;  finally,  the  terrestrial  reason, 
who  is  the  soblime  ppirit.  Each  one  of  these  three  prlm- 
lclve  soda  had  his  own  ezistence,  bnt  they  were  not  yet 
rerealed  beyond  thełr  spiritoal  natures.  Theo,  by  de- 
grees,  the  work  of  separation  went  on  In  chaos.  The 
ooeet  atomff.  moriog  in  dlfferent  directions,  formed  the 
hearena.  The  grosser  atoms,  attachłng  themselves  to 
each  other,  and  adherlng,  prodaced  the  earth.  The  for- 
mer,  moTiog  rapidly,  constmcted  tbe  van1t  of  tbe  firma- 
ment whlch  arches  aboTe  onr  hends;  the  latter,  being 
slowly  dmwn  together  in  a  aolid  body.  did  not  form  the 
eailh  nntil  at  a  mach  later  period.  When  ihe  eartbly 
matter  still  floated  as  a  flsh  tnat  comes  to  the  surface  of 
t^  waterd,  or  as  the  image  of  the  moon  that  trembles  on 
a  limpld  lake,  tbere  appeared  between  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  somethioir  similar  to  a  piece  of  reed,  eudowed 
with  moTement.  and  capable  of  transfonnatloo.  It  was 
cbansed  into  tnree  gods,  whlch  are:  the  Angnst  one, 
relgnłng  perpetnally  oTer  the  empire :  he  who  reigns  by 
Tinne  of  water ;  anćl  he  who  reigns  hy  Yirtne  of  flre.    Afl 


three  were  of  tbe  małe  sex,  becaase  they  owed  their  orieln 
to  the  action  of  the  divine  reason  alone.  After  the  nrst 
three  males  tbere  came  three  pairs  of  gods  and  goddesses, 
reigning  over  the  elements  of  wood,  metal,  and  earth. 
ThTs  eecond  dynasty  contałned  as  many  ąoddesses  as 

§ud8,becau8e  Uie  terrestrial  anited  cqaaUy  with  the  celes- 
al  reason  in  prodnclng  them.  The  flrst  of  Uie  seyen 
gods  commenced  the  creation  of  the  earth,  and  all  to- 
gether personify  the  elements  of  tbe  creation.  The  lera 
uf  the  celestial  gods,  commencing  with  the  flrst  and  ter- 
minating  with  tne  last  małe  and  female  palr,  who  were 
called  Izanaghi  and  Izanaml,  continued  for  miUiona  ou 
millionsof  years." 

But  tbe  world,  and,  most  important  of  all,  the  empire 

of  Japan,  was  not  yet  creatied.    The  account  given, 

therefore,  is  very  drcumstantiaL     One  day,  when  the 

god  and  goddess  were  sitting  together  on  tbe  arch  of 

the  sky,  they  happened  to  talk  of  tbe  possible  existenoe 

of  an  inferior  world.    **  Tbere  sbould  be  somewhere," 

said  Izanaghi  at  length  to  his  wife, "  a  habitable  earth. 

Let  us  seek  it  under  tbe  waters  tbat  are  seething  beneath 

us.**    He  plunged  his  spear  into  the  water,  and,  as  he 

withdrew  it,  some  turbid  drops  triclded  from  the  diar 

mond  point  of  his  Javelin,  congealed,  and  formed  a  great 

islaiid,  upon  wbicb  tbe  pair  descended,  determined  to 

make  it  tbe  bcginning  of  a  grand  aichipelago.    From 

out  tbe  waters  Izanaghi  raised  tbe  island  of  Awadzi, 

tben  the  mountainous  Obo-yamato,  rich  in  fruits  and 

with  fine  barbors;  then  the  otbers  in  succession,  until 

the  empire  of  the  eigbt  g^reat  islands  wiu  completed. 

The  smaller  islands  were  tben  madę,  Bix  in  number; 

and  tbe  islets  scattered  here  and  tbere  formed  them- 

selres  afterwards  from  tbe  mixture  of  tbe  sea-foam  and 

the  deposits  of  the  riyera.    Eigbt  mlllions  of  gods  (ge- 

nii)  were  tben  called  into  exi8tence,  and  ten  thousand 

kinds  of  tbings,  out  of  whicb  came  everytbing  that  can 

be  found  in  tbe  earth.    Upon  tbe  completion  of  this 

work,  Izanaghi  and  tus  wife  madę  the  earth  their  babi- 

tation,  and  became  tbe  progenitors  of  the  five  dynastiea 

of  terrestrial  deities,  who  in  tum  govemed  the  earth 

during  two  million  and  odd  years.    Tbe  last  of  these, 

baving  married  a  terrestrial  wife,  left  a  mortal  son  upon 

earth  named  Linraon-tenwou,  the  ancestor  and  progcn- 

itor  of  tbe  races  of  men,  tbe  first  of  the  mikados.    See 

Mikado.    Bom  upon  earth,  Linmou-tenwou  was  of 

oourse  mortaL    His  parents,  especially  tbe  tender  Iza^ 

nami,  trembled  ńt  the  thought  that  sbe  must  one  day 

cloee  tbe  eyes  of  her  children,  and  yet  contmue  to  enjoy 

immortality  berseif.-     They  therefore  conferred  upon 

their  terrestrial  olEipring  tbe  gift  of  immortality,  tbe 

power  of  mediation  between  the  gods  and  man — madę 

them  immortal  kamis,  happy  spirits,  worthy  of  divine 

honors.    This  is  tbe  point  where  the  Japanese  com- 

mence  their  bistory,  and  hence  their  doctrine,  that  tbe 

spirits  of  human  beings  8urvive  tbe  body,  and,  accord- 

ing  to  the  actions  of  the  indiridual  in  life,  receire  re- 

ward  or  pnnuhment.    When  a  man'8  life  bas  been  dis- 

tinguiehed  for  piety,  for  patriotism,  or  for  good  works, 

the  Japanese  deify  him,  after  deatb,  as  a  kami,  and 

thus  tbe  number  of  these  demigods  bas  become  indefi- 

nite.    Some  of  these  spirits  preside  specially  over  the 

elements  and  powers  of  naturę. 

The  worship  of  these  demigods  or  Kami  is  called 

Kami-no^mitsi,  or  ''the  way  of  the  KamL"     It  pos- 

sesees  some  features  wbicb  are  found  in  the  religious 

obeervances  of  no  other  race.    Tbere  are  cbapels  dedi- 

cated  to  the  several  Kamis  in  all  parts  of  the  empire, 

but  they  are  most  numerous  and  celebrated  in  the  south- 

em  islands.    ''These  chapcb  are  called  mias,    They  are 

always  built  in  the  most  picturesque  localities,  and  es- 

pecidly  where  tbere  is  a  grove  of  high  trees.     Some- 

times  a  splendid  arenue  of  pines  or  cedars  conducts  to 

the  sacred  place,  whicb  is  always  approacbed  through 

one  or  morę  detached  portals,  called  toris,  like  tbe  pyka 

of  tbe  Egyptian  temples.     The  cbapel  is  usually  set 

upon  a  bill,  natural  or  artificial,  buttressed  with  Cyclo- 

pean  waUs,  and  with  a  massive  stone  stairway  leading 

to  the  top.     At  tbe  foot  of  tbe  staire  tbere  is  a  smali 

building  containing  a  tank  of  water  fur  ablutions.    The 

cbapel  itself  is  usually  smali,  and  vexy  sirople  in  its  plan, 
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much  resembltng  the  natiye  dwelling-hoiue.  Three 
sides  are  dosed,  and  one  U  open  to  Bun  and  air.  The 
woodwork  is  kept  scrupulously  dean,  and  the  floor  is 
ooyered  with  the  finest  matting.  The  alŁar,  which 
stands  alone  in  the  oentre,  is  ornamented  with  a  plain 
diak  of  metal,  but  no  statues  or  symbolical  figiues  aie  to 
be  seen,  and  yery  rarely  emblems  of  any  kind.  Nevex^ 
theleasy  thcre  are  sometimes  stationed  at  the  head  of  the 
staircase,  outside  of  the  chapel,  sitting  iigures  resembling 
doga  and  unicoms,  which  are  said  to  represent  the  elc- 
ments  of  water  and  fiie.  The  interior  is  generally  hung 
with  strips  or  ribbons  of  colored  paper,  the  ezact  signif- 
icance  of  which  is  not  yet  clearly  understood.  The 
chapels  are  also  ornamented  by  their  pious  votaries  with 
ooknred  lantems,  vaaes  of  perfume,  and  of  flowers  or  e  ver- 
greeu  branches,  which  are  renewed  as  fast  as  they  with- 
er.  At  the  foot  of  the  altar  there  is  a  heavy  chest  with 
a  metal  grating,  throagh  which  fali  the  pieces  of  money 
oontributed :  it  is  haidly  neoessary  to  say  that  the  priest 
carńes  a  key  to  the  box.  These  mias  were  originally 
ooomiemoratiye  chapels,  erected  in  honor  of  Japanese 
heroes,  like  that  of  Tell  by  the  lakę  of  the  Four  Forest 
Cantona.  The  prince  of  the  province  which  had  given 
birth  to  the  hero,  or  where  his  deeds  had  been  perform- 
ed,  took  upon  himaelf  the  charge  of  keepiug  the  chapd 
in  repair ;  there  was  no  priest  to  officiate  at  the  altar  of 
the  kami;  no  privileged  casto  interposed  between  the 
adorer  and  the  object  of  his  worship.  The  act  of  ado- 
ration,  in  fact,  perfurmed  before  the  minor  (represent- 
ing  that  beąueathed  by  the  goddeas  Izanami  to  her  chil- 
dren),  passed  beyohd  the  guaidian  spirit  of  the  chapel, 
and  reached  the  supremę  god  abore  him.  The  chapel, 
therefore,  was  open  to  all ;  the  worship  was  yoluntary, 
and  offered  as  the  indiyidual  might  choose,  no  ceremo- 
niał being  prescribed.  With  the  introduction  of  Buddh- 
ism,  however,  aii  important  change  took  place.  The 
new  faith  was  sufficiendy  inoorporated  with  the  old  to 
transfer  the  chapels  to  the  spedal  charge  of  the  priests 
[called  Kami-nuH,  or  'ministers  of  the  spirits'],  and  to 
introduce,  in  place  of  the  yoluntary,  formłess  worship  of 
the  people,  a  system  of  proceasions,  litanies,  offerings,  and 
eyen  of  miracle-working  images.  Indeed,  almost  the 
only  difference  between  this  system  and  the  worship 
of  the  saints  in  Catholic  countries  li^  in  the  drcum- 
stance  that  the  priests  who  officiate  only  put  on  their 
aurplices  for  the  occasioni  and  become  secular  again 
when  they  leaye  the  chapel"  (Bayard  TayWs  Japan,  p, 
255  8q.,  in  the  excellent  collection  of  Scribnef  s  Library 
of  Wondersy  TraotUy  etc,  N.  Y.,  1872, 12mo).  Gompare 
Humbert,  Sojoum  in  Japan,  transL  in  Ladie$^  RepdtUo- 
ry,  March,  1870,  p.  184  sq. ;  Macfarlane,  Japan  (London, 
1852, 8vo),  p.  204  sq. ;  Siebold,  Nippon,  i,  8  są. ;  ii,  51 ; 
KUmpfer,  Japan,  in  Pinkerton,  yii,  672  sq. ;  Tylor,  Prunr- 
iHve  CuUure  (London,  1871,  2  yols.  8yo),  yoL  ii  (see  In- 
dex).    (J.H.W.) 

Kammon.    See  Cummin. 

Kampanton,  Isaac  bex-Jaoob,  a  Jewish  rabbi  of 
Bome  notę,  was  bom  in  Castile  in  1860.  Of  his  persona! 
bistory  but  little  is  known.  He  was  gaon  of  Castile, 
and  Lb  particularly  noted  for  his  contributions  to  Tal- 
mudical  literaturę,  and  his  influence,  throngh  his  pupils, 
on  Jewish  literaturę  of  the  15th  century  in  the  Spanish 
peninsula.  He  died  at  Penjafiel  in  1468.  One  of  his 
most  important  works  is  TlTsinH  ■'S"l*l  (^Ways  ofthe 
Tcdmudy  first  published  at  Mantua  in  1596),  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  study  of  the  Talmud  (really  a  methodology). 
See  Gratz,  Getch,  d,  Judau,  viii,  152 ;  Jost,  GeBcK.  d,  JU" 
daUhufM,  iii,  87 ;  Fllrst,  BtbUoth.  Jud,  i,  140,    (J.  H. W.) 

Kamsin.    See  Simoom. 

Kamtohatka,  a  peninsula  in  the  exti«me  north- 
east  of  Asia,  oocupied  by  the  Rossians  from  1696  to 
1706,  estends  between  the  seas  of  Kamtohatka  and 
Ochotzk,  (rom  latitude  bl°  to  61°  N.,  and  contains  20,800 
8quare  roiles,  and  about  4500  inhabitants,  one^third  of 
whom  are  Kussians.  The  former  principal  place,  Nish- 
nei  Kamtschatk,  od  the  mouth  of  the  Kamtohatka 


Kyer,  has  hardly  200  inhabitants.  Petropaulorak,  the 
present  capital,  is  the  seat  of  a  Rnaso-American  trading 
company,  and  has  a  populaUon  of  about  1000.  Until 
1856  Kamtehatka  was  a  separate  district;  at  present  it 
constitutes  the  district  Petropauloysk,  of  the  ooast  dis- 
trict of  Eastem  Siberia.  The  Kamtehadales  inhabit, 
beśdes  Kamtohatka,  also  a  part  of  the  Kuriłe  lalanda. 
They  belong  to  the  Mongolian  race,  are  smali,  haye  thick 
heads,  and  flat,  broad  faoes,  and  smali  eyes,  which  are  fre- 
quentiy  inflamed  by  the  snów.  Though  baptized,  the 
Kamtehadales  an  still  addicted  to  Shamamsm  (q.  y.), 
and,  in  particular,  practice  soroery.  They  are  fond  of 
hunting  and  fishing,  goo^-natnred,  and  hospitable.  (A. 
J.S.) 

Kana  (Heb.  MSpM  ^&D),  the  name  of  one  of  the 
later  cabalistic  works  treating  of  the  religious  rites  of 
the  Jews,  has  attained  consid^able  notoriety  on  acooimt 
of  its  dedded  oppodtion  not  only  to  all  the  Jewish  ńta- 
al,  to  Talmudical  interpretation,  and  to  the  Talmud  itaelf, 
but  for  its  fieroe  attacks  even  against  Biblical  Judaism. 
Its  authorship  is  undedded,but  of  late  most  Jewish  crit* 
ics  lean  to  the  opinion  that  Kana  and  another  cabalistic 
work  entitled  Pelta  (nx*^b&,  published  at  Kores  in  1784, 
and  oflen),  an  interpretation  of  the  first  book  of  the  Law 
(Genesis),  were  written  by  one  and  the  same  person,  and 
bdong  to  a  Spanish  Jewish  heretic  of  the  15th  century 
or  thereabout.  Dr.  Jellinek  (Bet-Ha^Midraahy  iii;  EinL 
p.  xxxyiii  sq.)  thinks  both  the  production  of  an  Italian 
or  Greek  Jew.  See,  for  further  details,  G^&tz,  GetcK.  d, 
JudleR,yiii,280sq.,4588q.   See  also  Cabaul.  (J.H.W.) 

Ka^nah  (Heb.  Kanak',  nsC,  reedy;  Sept.  Kavd  y. 
r.  Kav^dv),  the  name  of  two  places  in  Palestine. 

1.  A  stream  (^HS,  torrent  or  wady,  q.  d.  '*  the  brook 
of  reeds,"  as  in  the  marg.)  that  formed  the  bonndaiy  be- 
tween Ephraim  and  Manaaseh,  from  the  Mediterranean 
eastward  to  the  yidnity  of  Tappuah  (Josh.  xyi,  8);  ly- 
ing  properly  within  the  territory  of  Hanasseh,  although 
the  towns  on  its  southem  bank  were  assigned  to  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim  (Josh.  zyii,  9;  see  Keil,  CommenL  ad 
loc  prior.).  See  Tribe.  Schwarz  says  it  is  to  be  still 
found  in  the  eąuiyalent  Arabie  name  Wae^  al-Kazah 
(yalley  of  reeds),  that  rises  in  a  spring  ofthe  same  name, 
Ain  al^Kazah,  one  mile  west  of  Shechem,  and,  after 
flowing  westerly,  acąuiring  a  considerable  iń^adth,  and 
irrigating  fields  on  its  way,  finally  falls  into  the  Medi- 
terranean sonth  of  Cassarea  (Paiestine,  p.  61).  Other 
trayeUeis,  howeyer,  do  not  speak  of  such  a  stream  unless 
it  be  the  Nahr  el-Kezib  (riyer  of  reeds)  spoken  of  in  the 
Life  ofSaladin  (p.  191, 198)  as  ezisting  between  Gesa- 
rea  and  Aiioplo  (Arsuf),  and  supposed  to  be  represented 
by  the  Nahr-Arsuf  (otherwise  el-Kassah)  which  entere 
the  Mediterranean  duc  west  of  Sebustieh  (Samaria). 
Dr.  Robinson,  in  his  last  yisit  to  Palestine,  discoyered  a 
Wady  Kanak,  south-west  of  Shechem,  which  he  de-* 
scrib«  as  originating  in  a  spring  of  the  same  name  in 
the  plain  d-Mukhna  (south  of  Nablus),  and  running  be- 
tween deep  and  rugged  banks  westerly  to  the  plain  bor- 
dering  the  Mediterranean,  near  Hablch,  where  it  is  wide 
and  cultiyated,  and  bears  a  different  name  {Retearcket, 
new  edit.,  iii,  135) ;  from  which  it  appears  that  it  joins 
the  Nahr  el-Aujeh,  as  laid  down  on  his  map.  This, 
howeyer,  is  too  southem  a  poeition  for  the  stream  in 
ąuestion ;  for  it  would  whoDy  cut  off  Ephraim  from  the 
aea-ooast,  and  conflne  its  territory  within  yery  nairow 
limits  (Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii,  259).  In  the  ab- 
sence  of  morę  specific  Information  respecting  this  region, 
we  may  condude  that  the  name  "  Brook  of  Reeds^'  is  a 
designation  of  the  sedgy  streams  that  oonstitute  the 
Nakr  Falaik  (comp.  the  Arundinetia,  between  Cnsarea 
and  Apollonia,  spoken  of  by  Schultens,  Vita  Saladim,^ 
191, 193),  perhaps  induding  its  middle  bianch,  called 
Wady  Mussin  or  Slleh  (on  Van  de  Ydde*s  Map).  Dr. 
Thomson  (tU  mp,)  thinks  it  is  the  present  ii  5tt  Zabura; 
but  this,  again,  seems  rather  too  far  north. 

2.  A  town  in  the  northem  part  of  AshOTy  not  Teiy 
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wilh  Hunnwa  and  Zidon  (J»h.  sin,  !8).  Dr.  Kobinsoa 
ideatiAea  it  with  Kona,  a  laige  TilUge  oo  the  braw  of  a 
vaUi7  not  fu  nonlli-eut  of  tbe  uu  ol  Tyre  (MruuircA- 
«,  iii.  3SI).  So  alw  Hcbwm  {Fakil.  p.  I9i),  Van  dc 
Veldi!  (.tfnimr,  p.  827),  and  Pana  {lIiBuI6ooi/or  Pai- 
niu«,  p.  32S,  442).  About  a  mile  iionh  of  Ehe  plsce  i> 
■  Tcr;  ancieiic  aite,  Miewa  with  iuiii>,  nome  af  iheoi  o( 
coloml  proportioni;  and  ia  Ihe  aide  ot  a  nrine  not 
Tttf  far  diaianc  an  aome  ńngular  flguns  of  men,  wom- 
ni,  and  childrai  cut  on  the  face  of  a  cUfT  (TliomMii, 
£«J  and  SooL,  i,  298)  Tiiittam  {Land  of  Iiraet,  p. 
58)  ngaida  tbam  aa  Ftuni  eian.    Sec  Iisch 


1  KANT 

Dcnbtlfn  hii  papcn  wonld  harc  aBbnted  a  elear  rlew 
of  Ihc  MaCe  of  his  aoul,  but,  ■cooiding  to  liis  fńcnda,  to- 
warda  the  cloae  of  hi*  Ufe  he  dotrojed  all  documenta 
reliting  to  thii  nibjecl.  He  died  Dec  17, 1824.  Hit 
otber  religiaus  works  are;  Sammltaig  woArrr  md  tr- 
Ktddidirr  Ortchicklm  km  den  Rticlie  Ckritti  imd  fir 
dauF^(IS15-17,2Tal9.;  l»il,%\o\t.)-^Ltbat,vndaut 
dem  Ltbea  merkmirdtgtr  md  erwtckter  Chrittm  (1810- 
17,  3  vól».):  —  FaTUeiiung  (1824):  — Aomam  aut  der 
ChriUmcdl  aller  Zeitm  (ISn):— ChriMut  im  A.T.,  or 
liBltmchungfniiberdie  Vorbiiier  tmd  meMiianucienSlel- 
len  (1818  e  voIł  8  o)  —BMtKlie  Uaźrrmclmiigen  oder 
AaUtgaiyat  iW  mi  ohie  PoUmik  (1819-20,  3  ntla. 
8ro)  He  edited  alta  (be  follow- 
ing  AuierlewrTK  cMrwIliclu  Litder 
(E  lanjr  1818) :—  IPeuiaguigrii  u. 
V  erheumn^en  rler  Kircke  Chriili 
anj  die  Iritrm  Zeilm  der  Heidm. 
K    holiacJie  Htal-EneyUop.  v, 


Andont  Flsnna  on  Rocka  at  Kanah. 
maialo,  another  name  Tor  the  Hindn 


ddly  knoWD  MB  KAiniKETA  (q.  V.). 

Kanch,     See  Rbed. 

Kanoe,  Johakn  Arkold.  b  Gennan  mjMic,  was 
bon  at  Detmold  in  1773.  and  educated  at  Ihc  gymna- 
ńiUD  of  bia  oative  dty.  While  but  a  youth  be  attempt- 
ed  the  muration  of  tbe  eKccedinKly  marrod  text  of 
YaiTo,  Dt  Lagua  Latiiui.  He  Mudied  tbeology  at  the 
UniTcnity  of  Góttinf^,  where  the  ntioual  exegeaii  of 
Eichhorn  neaily  BtiHed  all  his  letigiDui  belief.  From 
Gotlinfcen  he  went  to  Leipac,  theiice  B>  a  teachei  la 
Halle,  and  BnaHy  lo  Berlin.  In  1806  he  wrotc  at  WUr- 
tembeiK  a  work  on  the  mythology  of  the  Greek*  (l^ei- 
mar.  180S).  His  study  of  thia  Bubject  led  him  to  rud 
ibe  Old  Tntuncot,  and  ultimately  resulted  in  Che  pub- 
lication  of  Die  ertit  Urbmdt  der  Gackidilt,  with  a 
Freface  br  Jean  Paul  (1808,  2  rola.  8va).  Uuiing  the 
war  with  the  French  be  Joined  the  Pntasian  army,  but 
wa*  e^ttared  by  the  Frencb.  from  wbom  be  tooa  ea- 
caped,  and  then  enleied  the  Aiutrian  army.  But,  pnw- 
Inted  by  diseue,  he  wai  seyeial  timea  conAned  in  the 
boapital  at  Linz,  whcn,  thmugb  tbe  effoita  of  Jean  Paol 


On  Jacobi^fl  rceommeiula^n,  in  1800  he  was 
alled  to  the  cbur  of  bistory  in  tłie  College  of  Sc 
•t  Nnnmberg.  Hia  auBeiings  in  the  anny  Beem 
baTe  aocelerated  bis  previoua  religious  decline,  an 
works  publiabed  aftei  hia  appoinlment  at  Noremberg 
giTC  endenoe  of  his  Icaning  lowsnla  extreme  ntional 
ism.  He  wrote  in  this  period  Paotliem  der  SHette 
.VatitrpAiiatiipAit  oder  die  IMigion  der  YóOcer  (1811)  :- 
Sfiiaa  der  ImHldleti  Mgllie  oder  KromMt  md  die  Gt 
•elarJiU  dei  Gollmentckeit  (1813).  He  waa,  howevei 
■oen  afteiwards  Induced  to  renounce  his  antichiiitian 
liewi  laid  down  in  tbece  books.  He  madę  an  atlempt 
Iii  deiive  all  langnagea  fiom  iHte  pfimitim  laognajte  in 
his  a-ńyy^iutfffraf,  but  his  requeel  to  king  Alexander  ta 
■id  his  pbikdogiol  ondertakinK  r«ceived  no  hearinn;. 
Id  Nuremberg  his  morał  and  apiritoal  condition  was  for 
a  ioDg  time  a  Łurmoil  of  conllicting  emolions,  but  the 
leadioft  of  religious  writings  and  elevated  cODveraatJon 
with  dislinguiahed  Chtiatiane  brau)[ht  about  ■  spiritus] 
rcfjawration.  In  1818  he  was  called  to  tbe  chair  of 
Onental  literaturę  in  the  Unircnity  of  Erlangen.  Herę 
he  withdrew  from  all  aociety,  and  tired  in  seclusion 
tba  werid,  wboll;  afaaoibed  in  conlemplalire  mysti 


Kanon  a  one  of  thenames  by 
uh  h  he  ofKcial  liet  or  register  of 
the  Lhurcli  a  knovrn.  It  is  alao 
frequen  \y  spokcn  of  as  jcardAoyoc 
pnrjcoc  tiul  of  the  prietlhoodjtaii 
hence  spintnal  persona  weredenom- 
inated  tayei/titoi,  caiKmici,  and  ol 

cause  their  names  wcre  entcred  in 

thelist.   Theword  Eavuvhadalso 

other  aignideatiaiu.    Tbe  asscnt  of  the  catcehumenB  to 

a  Bummary  of  Ihe  leading  anicles  uf  Ihe  Chrisdan  faith 

was  t^uired,  and  tbis  creed  was  variouily  designated ; 

and  tj/taholuia,  a  badge  or  tokcn  (see  Riddle,  ChriMtiaa 
Aaliguiliei,t,v,).     See  Canon. 

KanonsB.  Peter,  ■  Presbyteiian  minister,  was  bom 
in  Boonton,  N.  J,  August  20, 1784,  of  German  descent; 
was  educated  for  the  miulslry  under  Drs.  Annslning  and 
Rich■^d^  and  was  liunsed  and  ortlained  in  1822.  H* 
succeMiyely  preaobcd  at  Sucka»unna,  N.  J. ;  Kewark,  N. 
J.  i  Wantage,  N,  J.j  Newark,  N.  J.;  Poughkeepsie,  N. 
Y. ;  again  st  Wantage,  H.  J.,  and  then  as  a  home  mi»- 
ńonary  in  Dane  Co.,  Wiamnein.  He  died  May  30, 1864. 
"  Hs  wai  an  abk  and  impresaiTe  preacher  of  Ihe  Goa- 
pel.  .  .  .  bearing  the  '  fniita  of  the  S[urit,'  and  instru- 
menlal  in  the  tonyersion  of  many  souls."— Wilson, ft«- 
bglerian  Hitl.Almanac,  1866,  p.S16. 

KatuOf  in  Hindu  mytholt^^,  ii  the  name  of  a  king 
of  the  face  of  Bboja— amidered  also  ■  demon  (K&la- 
ncmi)  in  human  iliape,  and  noiorioui  for  bis  cnmily  10- 
waida  the  god  Krishna  [see  YiaiiNu],  by  wbom  he  waa 
ulŁimately  elain. 

Kant,  Imhaiil'!!,  dcńgnated  by  De  HaistiE  "Ihe 
pbiloeopher  of  nebulous  memoTy,"  acquired  endniing  re- 
nown  as  tbe  anthor  of  Ihe  Critical  Philoiophy,  as  the 
fathei  of  the  recent  Gennan  or  tianscendmtal  specula- 
tion,Bnd  *s  tho  moat  acnu  and  pmfound  metiphyaician 
of  Ihe  closing  18th  centur^'.  The  importance  of  his 
philosophical  carcer  is  cvincetl  by  bis  fumishing  the 
link  of  conneelion  between  the  schools  of  Leibniti, 
Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume,  and  thoae  of  Hegel,  Scbel- 
ling,  snd  Comte.  He  closes  ono  great  and  bnllisnt  era 
of  metaphyncal  inquiry ;  he  commcnce*  anotbcr  with 
■ingulai  fulncss  of  knowledge,  bieadth  of  comprcben- 
sion,  penpicacity  of  diicemmcnt,  and  logical  nubtlety 
and  precision.  He  eipoeed  inTEterate  erron  of  proccd" 
un;  he  impfored,  sbarpened,  and  nfined  the  metboda 
of  inrestigation ;  he  sorreyed  and  ploUed  out  tbe  bomi- 
dariee  of  meiapbyńcal  mearch ;  and  be  rcndeicd  tnore 
distinet  and  pffcise  tbe  naturę  of  the  inquiry,  the  sub- 
jcct  with  which  it  is  concemed,  and  the  insUnments  at 
fHir  command  for  its  inveHtJgatinn.  These  areineatima- 
blo  BerTices,Ibe  beneflts  of  which  are  eiperianceii  BVen 
in  the  midst  of  the  erton  tbat  have  ^irung  from  Ihe 
■yatem  by  wbich  thcy  wen  tmdered. 
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Lt/e^—Ktait  was  bom  at  Kdnigsberg  April  22, 1724, 
and  spent  his  whole  life  there  or  in  its  immedUte  neigb- 
borliood,  never  having  joorneyed  morę  Łhan  fortymiles 
from  his  native  place.  He  ended  his  Łranquil  life  in 
the  city  of  his  birth,  Febniaiy  12,  1804.  He  was  of 
Scotch  ońgin.  HLb  father,  John  George  Cant,  remoyed 
from  Tilsit,  where  his  immigrant  grandfather  fint  set- 
tled,  to  Kdnigsbeig,  and  foUowed  the  saddler^s  trade  with 
little  worldly  success.  His  pinched  fortunes  were  enno- 
bled  by  sbeni  and  uhostentatious  integrity.  Ali  aocounts 
commemorate  the  high  character,  intelUgence,  and  au- 
stere  piety,  of  Anna  Begina  Reuter,  the  philosopher*8 
Oiother — virtues  affectionately  attested  by  ber  illustrioos 
son,  who  ascribes  all  that  was  best  in  himself  to  ber  ex- 
ample  and  instnictions,  and  to  the  purifying  influences 
of  his  childhood's  home.  He  lost  his  mother  when  he 
was  eleven  yeara  of  age,  his  father  in  his  twenty-second 
year  (174G).  They  lived  long  enough  to  transmit  to 
him  the  memory  of  their  virtuous  example — ^'twas  all 
they  had  to  bequeath.  After  receiving  the  first  mdi- 
ments  of  cducation  at  the  charitable  schools  of  the  city, 
he  was  sent  to  the  Frederick  College  in  1734,  at  the  ex- 
pense  of  his  uncle,  a  substantial  shoemaker.  Herę  he 
remained  for  seyen  years  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Schultz, 
an  emincnt  adherent  of  Wolf,  at  the  time  when  the 
Wolfian  philosophy  was  a  subjcct  of  acrimonious  contro- 
rersy.  Ile  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  classics  and 
mathematics,  the  essential  foandation  of  all  thorough 
instmction,  and  had  Kuhnken  for  his  fellow- student. 
From  the  Collegium  Ft-edericianum  he  passed  in  1740  to 
the  Unirersity  of  Kdnigsberg,  and  cntered  upon  a  course 
of  theology ;  but  bis  ill  success  in  preaching  discouraged 
him,  and  he  attached  himself  to  the  mathematical  and 
physical  sciences,  in  the  former  of  which  his  first  dis- 
tinction  was  gained.  During  the  lattcr  period  of  his 
univcrsity  career  he  supportcd  himself  by  teaching  in 
the  humblest  grades,  in  consequence  of  the  incrcasing 
penury  of  his  father,  whose  death  in  1746  compelled  him 
to  withdraw  from  the  uniyersity,  and  to  seek  a  living 
from  bis  own  exertions  alone.  For  the  nine  foUowing 
years  hc  was  employed  as  a  private  tcachcr  in  or  ncar 
Kdnigsberg,  and  finally  in  the  noble  family  of  Kayser- 
ling,  by  whom  his  merits  werc  appreciated,  and  in  whose 
Bociety  he  acquired  that  polish  of  manner  which  distin- 
gtushed  him  throngh  life.  He  changed  his  family  name 
of  Cant  to  the  moro  Germanie  appellatiye  Kant,  but  he 
did  not  tbus  dlvest  himself  of  the  Scotch  charactcristics 
of  mind  and  morals.  In  the  second  3'ear  of  his  engage- 
ment in  priyatc  tuition  he  published  his  first  work, 
GedarUcm  von  der  teahren  ScMtzung  der  lebendigen  Krafle 
{ThoughU  on  the  true  Meastire  ofLiring  Forces,  1747), 
which  was  estecmed  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  fa- 
mous  controYcrsy  on  the  subject.  In  1754  he  discussed 
the  question  proposed  for  a  prize  by  the  Berlin  Acadc- 
my,  Whether  the  Eartk  h<id  undergone  any  change  conse- 
fuent  upon  iis  rerolution  upon  its  A  xis,  This  essay  fa- 
dlitated  his  acquisition  of  the  master*s  degrce  in  the 
next  year.  At  this  time  he  retumcd  to  the  uniyersity 
aa  pricat-docent,  and  maintained  an  unintenrupted  con- 
nection  with  it  thenceforth  till  the  closing  years  of  his 
life.  He  inaugtirated  his  lectures  by  the  composition  of 
two  thescs :  the  first,  De  Igni ;  the  second,  IHgatrtatio  de 
Principiiś  Primis  Cogniiionis  Humana^  which  was  the 
first  manifestation  of  the  direction  of  his  mind  to  meta- 
physical  inquiry,  and  also  showed  that  he  had  fixed  on 
the  central  point  of  all  philosophy.  While  employed  in 
privatc  teaching  he  had  diligently  prosecuted  his  ency- 
clopeedical  studics,  and  had  aoquircd  the  English  lan- 
guage  by  his  own  exertion8,  in  order  to  master  the  spec- 
ulations  of  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume,  Another  kin- 
dred  treatise  belongs  to  this  year — Principiorum  Primo^ 
rum  CognUionit  Metaphytica  Nota  Dilucidatioj  as  also 
his  A  llgemeine  Nałuryesehichte  und  TheoHe  det  llimmeU 
(Unirertal  Natural  History  and  Theory  of  the  łłear- 
en«).  The  last  work  was  issued  anonyroonsly,  with  a 
dedication  to  Frederick  the  Great  It  is  remarkable  for 
it8  bold  yiews.  and  for  announcing  the  probable  resolu- 


tion  of  the  nebolie  into  stars,  and  the  probable  diaoorery 
of  new  planeta — scientific  predictions  fulfiUed  in  mocli 
later  years  by  Herschel  and  Leyerrier.  This  prodnction 
occasioned  a  correspondence  with  Lambert  (1761),  the 
singularly  profound  president  of  the  Berlin  Academy, 
who  espoused  similar  opinions.  For  fifleen  years  (1765- 
1770)  Kant  lectured  to  priyate  dasees  in  the  uniyeisity. 
His  courses  treated  **  piene  de  omni  scibili,"  bat  were 
marked  by  a  spedal  addition  to  the  physical  sciences, 
and,  after  1757,  to  physical  geography,  a  noyel  branch 
of  knowledge  which  he  continned  to  expoand  annually 
till  the  close  of  his  academical  career.  A  life  so  retired 
as  Kaufs,  and  so  exdu8iyely  occupied  with  stndy  and 
the  duties  of  instmction,  scarcely  ofTers  any  eyents  for 
biography  beyond  the  deydopment  of  opinions,  the  pab> 
lication  of  the  treatises  in  which  sncb  opinions  are  set 
forth,  and  the  academic  disti^ctions  attained.  The 
chronicler  finds  littlc  to  report  morę  exciting  than  Dr. 
Primro8e's  migrations  '*  from  the  blue  chamber  to  the 
brown,"  and  henoe  is  compelled  to  mark  the  critical  mo- 
ments  of  his  career  by  the  notice  of  the  prindpal  works 
as  they  appeared.  Such  indications,  howeyer,  haye  a 
yalue  of  their  own,  as  they  reyeal  the  growth  of  spec- 
ulations  which  haye  moulded  the  intelligence  of  the 
world,  and  mark  the  times  and  modes  in  which  the  rey- 
olutions  of  thought  haye  been  effected.  In  1762  ap- 
peared Kant^s  ciiticism  of  the  Aristotelian  logie,  in  a  trea- 
tise entitled  Diefalsche  Spiizfindigkeit  der  rier  syllogis^ 
tischen  Figuren  {Faise  Subłieły  ofthe  Syliogistic  Figures), 
The  censors  of  Aristotle  haye  usually  misapprebendcd 
both  his  doctńncs  and  his  aims,  and  haye  imagined  to 
be  erroneous  dogmas  which  the  Stagyrite  had  medita- 
ted  morę  profoundly,  and  had  treated  with  a  just«r  re- 
gard  to  practical  conyeniehce  than  themsdyes.  In  the 
course  ofthe  ncxt  year,  1763,  Kant  gaye  to  the  public 
his  Der  einzig  mógliche  Beiceissgrund  zu  einer  Denionstra- 
łion  des  Dcueyns  Gottes  (Ontological  Denumslration  ofthe 
Being  of  God),  in  which  he  repudiated  alike  the  deduc- 
tions  a  priori  of  Ansdm,  Des  Cartes,  and  Ciarkę,  and 
the  inductions  a  posteriori  of  the  natural  theologians, 
and  regarded  the  conception  of  the  possibility  of  God  as 
attesting  the  reality  of  his  existence.  This  treatise  still 
bears  the  impress  of  the  dominant  Wolfian  philosophy, 
which  he  łuui  imbibed  from  his  early  teacher  Schultz. 
In  this  year  be  contended  for  the  prize  ofTered  by  the 
Berlin  Academy,  his  treatise  on  the  Principles  ofNat" 
uroi  Theology  and  Morals  (Untersuchung uber  die  Detti' 
lichkeU  der  Grundsatze  der  natUrlichen  Theologie  und 
Morał)  receiying  the  second  honors,  while  the  first  were 
adjudged  to  Moscs  Mendelssohn.  Three  years  morę 
elapsed  before  he  receiyed  his  first  pohlic  appointment 
as  underkeeper  of  the  Royal  Library,  with  the  scant  sal- 
ary  of  fifty  doUars.  In  this  year  ho  exposed  the  pre- 
tensions  of  Swedenborgianism,  being  always  ready  to 
assail  new-fangled  ddusions,  whether  stiraulated  by  en- 
thusiasm  or  by  im  posturę.  At  length,  when  approach- 
ing  the  end  of  his  forty-seyenth  year,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  chair  of  logie  and  metaphysics  in  his  own  uni- 
yersity, with  a  stipend  of  three  hundred  doUars.  He 
had  sufTered  two  preyious  disappointments.  He  had 
failed  to  obtain  the  professorship  extraordinary  of  logie 
'  in  1756,  and  the  ordinary  professorship  in  1758,  and  had 
declincd  the  profesaiorship  of  poetry  in  1764,  from  distmst 
of  his  aptitudes  and  aoquirements.  He  had  refused  in- 
yitations  from  Erlangen  and  Jena,  from  reluctance  to 
abandon  his  people  and  his  natiye  home. 

Custom  dćmanded  an  inangural  dissertation  from  the 
professor  elect.*  Kant*8  subject  was  De  Afundi  Sensibiiis 
atcfie  IntelligibUis  Forma  et  PHncipiis.  This  essay  con» 
tained  the  first  distinct  anticipations  of  hb  characteristic 
system,  though  his  philosophy  did  not  recdye  form  or 
coherent  deyelopment  for  many  ensuing  years.  The  re- 
mainder  of  his  life  was,  howeyer,  consecrated  to  its  defi- 
nite  constitution  and  expoflition.  It  early  began  to  as- 
sumo  shape,  for  in  1772  he  smoothed  the  way  for  a  full- 
cr  discussion  by  his  Scheme  of  Transeendental  PkUoso^ 
phy.    No  desire  of  change,  no  temptation  of  woiidly  ad- 
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and  honor  coold  sedaoe  liim  fiom  his  calm  lu- 
cufantkntBL  He  lefosed  to  go  to  Halle,  tboagh  a  double 
salarj  was  offered  him.  ASter  eleyen  years  of  patient 
meditation  he  paroduced  in  1781  his  CrUiąue  ofthePure 
Retuom  (^Kritik  der  reine»  Vemun/t),  which  prodaimed 
a  new  philooophy,  and  ushered  in  a  new  cyde  of  speca- 
latioo — morus  onhtcBdorummetaphjfsicorunu  Thework 
was  modified  in  a  second  edition  in  1787,  to  obviate  the 
impoŁation  of  idealiam  and  idealisŁic  infidelity  objected 
to  ii  as  to  tbe  previoi]s  system  of  Wolf.  It  long  seemed 
aa  if  this  remarkable  prodaction — a  reyolution  itself,  and 
the  parent  of  leyolations — wonld  never  reach  a  second 
edition.  For  8ix  years  it  lay  so  unheeded  on  the  pub- 
liBher'8  shelres  that  he  contemplated  disposing  of  it  as 
warte  paper,  when  a  sudden  demand  relieyed  his  anxie- 
ties,  and  rendered  a  republication  expedient,  Tłus  time- 
ly  interest  in  the  book  was  scarcely  due  to  Kant's  Pro^ 
legomena  to  MetaphyticB  (Prołeffomena  zu  emer  jeden 
iMi^iiffen  Afetoph/eik,  die  cUa  Wiaumchafi  wird  aufirt' 
teH  kónnen,  1783),  but  may  be  attributed  to  striking  no- 
tices  of  the  doctrine  in  prominent  Crerman  magazines. 
In  1785  the  practical  side  of  his  system  was  exposed  in 
his  Metaphftics  ofEtkict  (Grundteffung  zur  Mełaphytik 
der  J3itten)y  and  in  the  following  year  its  extension  to 
pbyaical  apecolation  was  attempted  in  his  Metaphysic$ 
of  NtUurai  JScienee  (Metaphytuehe  Aufangtgrunde  der 
SaturwUaentduift),  In  1788  the  poutire  aspect  of  his 
philosophy  was  presented  in  the  Critigue  oftke  Practicai 
Beatom  (Krilik  der  prcdcHecken  Yermarft),  which  treats 
of  the  principles  and  objects  of  the  mond  law,  and  eon- 
structa  ethica  on  the  formuła,  Act  so  that  your  piinciple 
of  action  may  aenre  as  a  universal  law.  The  foundation 
is  nanow,  and  has  the  cold  rigidity  of  Stoical  pretension, 
bot  it  was  a  stem  and  strict  nile  in  the  conception  of 
its  propoander,  and  was  borrowed  from  his  own  linę  of 
conduct,  and  from  the  anstere  yirtues  of  his  parental 
home,  as  much  as  fiom  the  dictates  of  his  reason.  The 
defects  of  this  canon  will  be  indicated  hereifter.  The 
oaŁline  of  the  new  philosophy  was  oompleted  in  1790  by 
the  CrUiąue  oftke  PractictU  Judgment  (Kritik  der  Ur- 
tkeiiekra/i),  which  b  in  some  respects  the  most  satis- 
lactofy  work  of  the  series.  It  is  designed  to  unitę  the 
pfactical  with  the  theoretical  reason,  the  freedom  of  the 
will  with  the  law  of  esistence,  by  r^girding  the  whole 
oider  of  creation  as  a  system  of  means  effectually  adapt^ 
ed  to  the  attainment  of  beneficent  aims.  It  is  thus  a 
tnctate  of  teleolagy  or  of  finał  causes.  It  is  prindpally 
oocn|Med  with  the  theory  of  the  beautifid  and  the  sub- 
lime,  and  is  in  great  measure  a  deyelopment  of  the  (76- 
eerratiomg  om  tke  Beautiful  and  the  SubUme  (Beobach- 
faot^cM  uber  das  G^fuhl  de*  Sekónen  und  Erhabenen,  1764), 
and  the  Metaphjftiee  ofEthkt  (1785). 

Kant*s  metaphysics  had  thus  been  exhibited  by  him- 
self  in  all  its  principal  applications.  It  had  attracted 
generał  notioe ;  it  had  gathered  around  it  numerous  and 
enihttsiastic  disciples ;  it  had  secured  for  its  author  pro- 
found  respect  and  eamest  admiration.  Distinguished 
men  fiocked  to  his  lectures ;  ptinces  and  sovereigiw  oom- 
missioned  leamed  scholars  to  hear  his  teachings  and  to 
report  his  doctrines.  His  life  was  surrounded  with  ease, 
and  his  days  were  crowned  with  honor.  His  salary  had 
been  incrńsed,  and  had  given  what  was  wealth  to  one 
of  his  ńmple  tastes  and  frugal  habits.  He  had  been 
twioe  appointed  rector  of  the  uniTersity.  His  indąstri- 
ons  and  meditati^e  career  had  passed  its  grand  climac- 
teiic,  and  was  stretching  serenely  to  its  close.  Jost 
when  the  aims  of  life  appeared  to  hare  been  won,  Kant 
was  plunged  into  the  onły  serioos  troubles  which  dis- 
torbed  his  tnnqttil  eiustence.  He  became  invoived  in 
a  grare  religious  oontroversy  by  some  artides  in  a  Ber- 
lin magazine,  afterwards  reproduoed  in  a  yolnme  under 
the  title  of  Ae/^ibn  wiihim  tke  Limife  of  Pure  JUason 
(/He  ReUgiom  immer  ka&  der  Gremzen  der  Uośaen  Vemun/i, 
1793).  There  was  a  ferment  in  the  rdtgions  cirdes  of 
Germany  at  this  time,  and  Kant's  philosophy  had  early 
ezdted  alarms  which  appeared  now  to  be  Justified.  A 
doctrine  which  rejected  the  aooepted  aiguments  for  the 


being  of  God,  the  yalidity  of  reyelation,  the  immortality 
of  the  Boul,  and  the  creation  of  the  world,  offended  too 
many  conrictions,  unsettled  too  many  inveterate  habits 
of  thought,  and  substituted  too  shadowy  and  too  ab- 
stract  speculations  for  accredited  precepts  and  dogmas, 
not  to  produoe  disoontent  and  censure.  Nor  were  the 
alarms  entertained  unreasonable,  as  was  shown  by  the 
8ub8equent  devdopments  of  the  transcendental  philoso- 
phy. The  agitation  excited  by  Kanfs  theological  in- 
noYations  was  partially  allayed  by  a  royal  mandate  di- 
recting  him  to  obeerye  silence  on  rdigious  topics.  The 
king's  interference  is  suppoeed  to  have  been  induced  by 
Kant's  sympathies  with  the  French  Revolution,  despite 
of  the  Keign  of  Terror.  On  the  death  of  the  king  in 
1797  he  resumed  his  expo8ition8,  considering  his  engage- 
ment as  a  personal  one  with  that  monarch.  But  Wfore 
this  time  he  had  narrowed  the  sphere  of  his  actiWty. 
In  1794  he  withdrew  from  generał  society ;  in  1795  he 
discontinued  all  his  instructions  except  in  logie  and  met- 
aphysics, and  he  dosed  his  academic  łabors  altogether 
two  3'ear8  afterwards.  In  1798  he  oomposed  his  Strife 
oftke  Faculties  (Der  Strek  der  Facultdten),  reviving  the 
religious  dispute  in  which  he  had  been  entangled ;  and 
he  bade  farewell  to  the  public  in  his  Pragmatical  View 
of  AfUhropoiiogy  {AtUhropoloffie  in pragmatischer  Hm' 
iicht).  The  last  work  from  his  own  pen  was  a  protest 
against  Fichte^s  doctrine,  which  gave  to  the  new  philos- 
ophy the  subjectiye  or  idealistic  cast,  against  which  his 
own  efTorts  had  always  be^  strenuously  directed.  In 
this  paper  were  manifested  his  own  failing  powers,  and 
his  incapacity  to  appredate  other  systems  than  his  own 
— a  natural  consequence  of  his  habitual  disregard  of  the 
history  of  specułation.  His  pnpils  published  several 
other  works  from  his  notes  and  papers  during  the  last 
years  of  his  life.  That  life  was  not  long  extended  after 
his  retirement.  His  constitution  graduałly  broke  up; 
hb  health,  so  remarlud>ły  maintained,  began  to  dedine ; 
appetite,  teeth,  strength,  sight,  voice,  memory,  all  failed, 
and  his  pure,  laborious,  and  honorable  existence  was  ter- 
minated  by  an  apoplectic  attack,  Feb.  12, 1804,  when  he 
had  nearly  completcd  liis  eightieth  year.  His  death 
produced  profound  emotion  throughout  Germany.  The 
whole  city  of  Konig8l)erg  put  on  mouming;  mnltitodes 
fiocked  to  his  funeral,  and  his  renuuns  were  escorted 
to  the  grave  by  a  solemn  procession.  A  characteristic 
medal  was  struck  to  commemorate  his  famę.  It  borę  an 
emblem  and  a  motto  appropriate  to  his  doctrine,  **  Ałtitis 
rolantem  cdercult.**  He  was  worthy  of  such  honor.  He 
łeft  to  his  countiymen  the  example  of  a  career  rich  in 
wholesome  fruits — umple,  sinoere,  upright,  laborious ; 
devoted  singly  to  the  promotion  of  truth,  and  to  the  re- 
moval  of  error  in  the  highest  and  most  perilous  regions 
of  specułation,  ilłnstrated  by  seyenty  years  of  unbroken 
industry,  and  by  half  a  centuiy  faitbfulły  giyen  to  the 
instruction  of  suooesmye  generations  of  the  young  in  ya- 
rious  brauches  of  leaming,from  thehumblest  mdiments 
of  knowledge  to  the  most  reoondite  metaphysical  research. 
Hiunble,mode8t,  and  tnie,  his  lifo  was  a  nobler  crown  to 
his  merooiy  tłum  all  the  honors  tliat  men  coułd  hestow, 
In  person,  Kant  was  smali  and  delicateły  builL  His 
błue  eyes  expre8sed  beneyolence,  but  liis  features  were 
nigged,  and  seamed  with  the  łines  of  habitual  thought 
Layater  mistook  his  portrait  for  that  of  a  noted  high- 
wayman.  His  manners  were  kindły  and  courteous.  He 
was  yeiy  genial  in  company,  fuli  of  mirth  and  Innocent 
wit,  and  scrupulonsły  abstinent  of  leamed  or  metaphys- 
ical disooune.  As  a  lecturer  he  was  easy  and  attrac- 
tiye,  displaying  nothing  of  the  repulsiye  aridity  and 
elaborate  awkwardness  of  his  philosophicał  treatises. 
He  was  a  reyerential  obserrer  of  all  truth,  and  rigid  in 
the  practice  of  all  justice.  The  like  precise  propriety 
regulated  all  his  habits.  He  was  plain  in  his  tastes,  al>- 
stemious  in  eating  and  drinking,  chary  of  indulgences, 
frugal  in  his  expenditures,  methodical  in  eyery  arrange- 
ment.  "  Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise'*  was  the  rułe  of 
his  life.  His  hour  for  rising  was  four  in  summer  and 
fiye  in  winter ;  for  bed,  ten  in  summer  and  nine  in  win- 
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ter.  Bj  this  regoUańty  and  modention  he  leached  fol- 
neaa  of  yeua  with  health,  cheerfulness,  and  perfect  se- 
renity.  He  eeems  to  hAve  been  deficient  in  poetic  sen- 
aibility  and  poetic  imagination.  To  this  defect  may  be 
asciibed  aereral  imperfeetiona  in  the  ezpoaition  of  his 
pbiloeopbyi  and  his  total  want  of  religioiia  sentiment. 
Sbortly  before  his  death  he  dedared  Łhat  he  had  no  de- 
terminate  notion  of  a  futurę  state,  bot  was  inćUned  to 
believe  in  metempsychosis.  This  was  the  flaw  in  his 
mental  and  morał  consŁitution  which  produoed  many 
flaws  in  his  speculation. 

Like  his  Ulostrioos  contemporary  Hume,  whom  be 
8urvived  nearly  thirty  yean,  Kant  was  never  married. 
He  gave  no  "  hostages  to  fortunę,"  but  iUustrated  Ba- 
oon's  dictum,  that  **  tiie  beat  works,  and  of  greatest  merit 
for  the  public,  hare  pioceeded  from  unmanied  or  child- 
less  men."  Of  the  works  oonstituting  Kant*8  bequest  to 
posterity,  the  most  noted  and  important  are  those  that 
expound  the  "  Critical  Philosophy/*  and  of  this  phikMo- 
phy  a  brief  nodoe  lemains  to  be  given. 

Philoaopkjf, — ^Kant'8  scheme  of  speculation  is  so  com- 
prehenaive,  so  eztenstre,  so  intzicate,  so  systematic,  so 
fuli  of  divisions  and  8ttbdivisions,  Łhat  it  is  impossible  to 
Attempt  any  oomplete  summary  of  it  within  the  limits  al- 
lowed  by  this  article.  Not  the  fuUest,  but  the  most  com- 
pact modę  of  exposition  is  reąuired.  Hence  the  notice 
of  the  numerous  treatises  not  directly  employed  in  the 
oonstruction  of  the  '*  Critical  Philosophy"  bas  been  in- 
troduced  into  the  biogiaphical  sketchl  Hence,  too,  the 
reader  who  desirea  a  fornial  outline  of  the  system  must 
be  referred  to  some  of  the  numerous  synoptical  yiews 
presented  in  German,  French,  English,  and  Latin.  Ali 
that  can  be  aimed  at  here  will  be  to  give  a  cursory  ac- 
count  of  the  dlstinctire  peculiarities  of  Kant*s  scheme. 
To  do  this,  it  may  suffice  to  explain  his  relation  to  pre- 
▼ious  philosophy,  to  point  out  his  characteristic  method, 
and  to  notę  the  chi^devek>pment8  and  applications  of 
that  method. 

To  show  the  ezact  relation  of  Kant  to  antecedent 
and  contemporary  modes  of  speculation  would  require  a 
detailed  account  of  the  fortnneis  of  philosophy  from  Bar 
eon,  and  Gassendi,  and  Des  Cartea.  This  is  morę  than 
has  been  attempted  by  Roeenkranz.  It  must  suffice  to 
Btate  that  in  the  midcUe  of  the  18th  century  the  Wolfian 
development  and  systematization  of  the  philosophy  of 
Leibnitz  was  predominant  in  Germany;  the  sceptidsm 
of  Hume  perplezed  andalarmed  Britain;  and  the  matę- 
rialism  of  D^Alembert,  Diderot,  and  Gondillac  was  fash- 
ionable  in  France.  The  phikMophy  of  Leibnitz  was  an 
effort  to  escape  the  pantheistic  tendendea  of  Cartesian- 
ism  as  eyolved  in  the  idealism  of  Spinoza  and  the  the- 
oaophism  of  Malebranche.  Hume's  philosophy  was  the 
aceptical  eTolution  of  the  sensationaiism  of  Locke,  gener- 
ated  by  the  collision  between  the  mechanicigm  of  Hartley 
and  the  F^honism  of  Berkeley.  The  infidel  doctrine  of 
the  school  of  the  French  Encyclopeedia  was  the  superfi- 
dal  deduction  of  the  French  intellectual  anarchists  from 
the  partial  appredation  of  the  tenets  of  Locke,  whoae 
Qwn  principles  were  vagae  and  incoherent.  The  prob- 
lem presented  for  solution  was  to  find  some  ground  of 
^  oonciliation  between  all  these  divergent  opinions,  to  de- 
tect  and  expose  the  fallades  on  which  they  rcsted,  to 
ayoid  the  mischiefs  cansed  or  portended  by  them,  and  to 
discover  a  trustworthy  and  intdligible  basis  for  human 
knowledge.  The  situation  was  in  many  reapects  anal- 
ogous  to  that  which  characterized  the  Hellenie  world  at 
the  time  of  Socratea.  Kant  undertook  the  inyestiga- 
tion  of  this  ardnoua  and  nrgent  problem,  and,  like  Soc- 
ratea, he  proceeded  by  the  critical  inyeatigation  of  the 
natiure  of  knowledge  and  of  the  intellectual  faculties  of 
man.  By  this  procedurę  he  was  gradually  led  to  the 
determination  of  tbe  conditions  of  the  problem,  and  to 
the  discoyery  of  a  solution  partially  true,  and  which  ap- 
peared  to  himself  oomplete  and  irrefngabłe.  In  meta- 
physics  the  method  is  the  philosophy,  and  Kant's  meth- 
od gaye  to  his  sjrstem  the  appropriate  name  of  the  Crit- 
ical Philosophy.     • 


It  must  be  remembered  that  Kanfs  early  guide  was 
Schultz,  an  eamest  partisan  of  Wolf;  that  Kant  pro- 
oeeds  from  the  Wolfian,  that  is,  from  the  methodical 
Ldbnitzian  School;  that  he  dowly  emeiges  fimn  the 
Wolfian  cirde,  and  that  Wolfian  chaiacteristica  may  be 
traoed  throughout  the  whole  construction  of  his  scheme. 
The  response  madę  by  Leibnitz  to  the  thesis  of  Locke 
— **  Nihil  est  in  intellectu  quod  non  prius  in  aensn" — a 
dogma  by  no  means  Ari8totle*8,  and  only  yirtnally  Locke*8 
— ^fumishes  the  key-note  to  the  whole  philosophy  of 
Kant  '*Nisi  intellectus  ipse,"  replied  Ldbnitz ;  thuB 
distinguishing  the  facnlty  of  thought  from  the  imprea- 
sions  it  recdyee,  and  ofTering  a  refutation  at  once  of 
both  the  sceptical  and  the  materialistic  foUowers  cf 
Locke.  The  same  Just  disoernment  may  be  found  in 
Aristotle,  thongh  it  haa  been  little  noticed  (Anafyf.Patł. 
ii,  xix).  What  was  reqnired  was  the  discoyery  of  some 
principle  of  intelligence,  some  interpietation  of  the  pio- 
cess  of  human  thought,  which  would  withdraw  the  mind 
of  man  from  the  arbitrary  goremment  of  a  Froyidential 
compnlsion,  a  blind  neoessity,  or  a  mechanical  reguła- 
tion  by  materiał  constitution  or  by  extemal  chance. 
Kant  sought  this  prindpłe  in  the  constitution  and  limi- 
tations  of  the  human  mind.  He  analysed  the  prodncto 
and  the  processes  of  thought  He  found  that  in  cyeiy 
perception,  in  evcry  judgment,  in  eyery  generalization, 
the  mind  communicated  something  of  its  own  to  włuit 
was  presented  as  the  object  of  knowledge ;  that  in  eyery 
apprehension,  what  was  apprehended  was  moulded  and 
determined  by  the  intelligence  which  apprehended  it. 
To  use  the  language  of  the  school,  the  form  of  knowl- 
edge was  neoessarily  imposed  by  the  constitution  of  the 
eognizant  mind.  This  seems  to  haye  been  the  doctrine 
of  Aristotle  (r^v  ^vxfiv  fivat  TÓirov  hŁw^  De  Amm* 
iii,  iy),  and  was  deduced  from  his  teachings  by  his  acho- 
liast,  Asdeińusi 

It  was  slowly  that  Kant  reached  this  conduaioii, 
which  became  yery  prolific  in  his  hands.  He  tells  ua 
that  it  was  due  to  the  examination  of  Hume's  denial  of 
any  nanu  between  cause  and  effect,  wliich  of  oourse  le- 
duoed  the  uniyerse  to  a  disoonnected  dream,  and  ren- 
dered  all  knowledge  the  mero  aggregate  of  impiesaiona 
fortuitously  suoceeding  each  other.  He  found  that  the 
same  difficulty  which  had  been  expoeed  by  Hume  in  re- 
gaid  to  cause  and  effect  existed  in  the  case  of  all  syn- 
thetic  Judgments  h  priori,  or  those  which  unitę  two  un- 
connected  conceptions  in  one  proposition.  Tmth  waa 
thus  depriyed  of  all  yalidity,  and  experience  became 
fallacy.  How  could  a  firm  foundation  be  attained? 
Was  experience  as  hoUow,  and  spectral,  and  ddusiye  aa 
it  had  been  represented  by  Hume?  Three  ąuestiona 
presented  themsdyes  for  solution,  each  oorresponding  to 
a  distinct  branch  of  metaphysical  inąuiiy :  **  What  can  I 
know?"  "What  ought  I  to  do?"  **What  may  I  hope 
for?"  The  answer  to  the  fikst  ąuestion,  which  waa  tbe 
inyestigation  of  the  naturę  of  knowledge  and  of  the  na- 
turę of  the  mind,  was  gtyen  in  the  CriHąue  ofthe  Pure 
Reaton,  The  answer  to  the  second,  which  embraced  the 
theory  of  duty,  was  propounded  in  the  Criiicue  ofthe 
Practical  Beaton,  The  answer  to  the  third,  which  con- 
templated  the  summum  honum  under  a  peculiar  aspect, 
was  presented  in  the  Critigue  ofthe  Judgmenł^tL  yery 
ambiguous  designation.  This  distinction  of  subjects  and 
diyision  of  treatises  spning  from  the  distribution  of  the 
matter  of  philosophy  then  preyalent  in  Germany.  The 
distribution  had  icself  descended  from  Aristotle  (^(wpi}- 
runi  ydp  Kai  irpawic^  Kai  woii^nc^  Xiytrat  sdl,  »irł- 
OTfifOi Top,  yi,  6 ;  oomp.  Metaph.  y,  1 ;  xi,  7 ;  xii,  9). 

(1)  The  CriOgite  ofthe  Pure  Reason  containa  the  ea- 
sence  of  Kanfs  philosophy.  It  exhibits  his  method, 
illustratea  his  procedurę,  and  presents  his  fundamental 
condusions.  The  conception  of  the  Pure  Beason  is  in 
great  measure  his  own,  though  both  the  name  and  what 
is  denoted  by  the  name  are  found  in  preńous  systema 
(Fk>tinus,  Ennead,  y,  8,  3;  Ldbnitz,  Theod,  §  1 ;  ATotco. 
E$$.n, iy,  §  8).  The  pure  reason  is  reason  in  its  esaential 
constitution — iv  Łwójłu,  not  kv  iptpyŁią. — the  think- 
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tng  faodtj  in  ito  adaptatkm  to  thonght — empty  of  tbe 
nutfer  of  thonght,  and  diatinct  fiom  its  espeńences.  It 
IB  the  min  wiŁhout  the  gnin  which  ia  to  be  groimd  by 
it.  in  ttulyzing  the  principle  of  thooght,  Kimt  detects 
an  actire  aa  well  as  a  paaave  factor.  In  eyery  act  of 
thooght  there  ia  the  reoeption  of  the  impreesion  from 
the  object  of  thonght,  and  tbe  8nbjective  reaction  there- 
by  ezdted,  which  leactioo  commnnicates  the  ntional 
finm  to  the  eomdutumf  and  dlflerentiateB  t6  vovfuvoVi 
the  nbject  of  thonght,  from  ró  ^iv6fuvov,  the  object 
<^  thooght. 

Kant  diatingmahes  the  agencies  which  supi^y  the 
maieriala  of  knowledge  into  three — Bense,  nndentand- 
The  difltńbution  of  the  facolties  of  the 


mind  ia  tlwmyn  hazardona,  and  often  beguiling.  The 
mindis  one  and  oomplete.  In  the  peroepttona  of  aenaa- 
tion,  tbe  elementa  deriyed  from  the  mind,  and  not  from 
the  impieańon,  are  space  and  time.  Snch  elementa  are 
called  trantcaidmUd  becauae  they  tranacend,  preoede, 
and  fotmniate  the  experienoe.  They  are  conaequently 
the  fonna  or  conditiona  of  aenaationa.  They  aie  not 
anpplied  by  the  aenaation,  but  they  aie  added  to  it  by 
the  mind  in  the  act  of  perception.  There  are  indica- 
tkma  of  thts  doctrine  in  Plotinna  (^Simead,  ii,  7, 9),  Leib- 
nitz  {N<mp.  £m.  lir.  ii,  chap»  v),  and  in  other  writera. 
It  ia  intimated,  indeed,  by  Aristotle,  and  ia  a  natural  de- 
doctioo  from  the  Ideaa  of  Plato.  It  ia  aingularly  cor- 
roboratcd  1^  zeoent  expo8itiona  oi  tbe  phjraiology  of 
nenrooa  action.  In  Kant'a  theoiy  the  phenomena  of 
the  eztemal  WMid  are  ali  anbject  to  the  oonception  of 
■pace,  the  phenomena  of  the  mind  to  the  conceptbn  of 
time.  The  aenaationaliat  is  tboa  lefnted,  aa  space  and 
tinie  are  not  obtained  finom  aenaation.  The  dogmatic 
idealiat  ia  reloted,  aa  tbe  matter  of  knowledge  moat  be 
wpplied  by  eztemal  impresaiooBL 

Tbe  onderatanding  co-ordinatea  the  peroeptiona  of 
•erae,  and  forma  them  into  judgmenta  by  giving  to 
them  nnity  and  interdependenoe.  Tbe  tianacendental 
dementa  anpplied  in  thia  action  of  the  onderatanding 
aie  ananged  by  Kant  in  twelve  categoriea.  The  name 
of  categociea  ia  taken  from  the  Organon  of  Aristotle,  but 
Kant'a  categoriea  are  entirely  direrae  from  Ari8totle'8. 
Kant  observed  that  metl^>b3raical  acience  puiaued  a  de- 
Insiye  roond,  withont  making  pn^greaa  or  aectuing  ata- 
bifity,  while  logie  had  reoeived  ftUl,  complete,  and  deii- 
oite  fiitm  from  ita  great  ibonder.  He  aacribed  thia  dif- 
fetenoe  of  fortone  to  the  fact  that  logie  waa  aimply  the 
expoaition  of  the  proceduro  of  the  mind  in  reaaoning, 
and  be  condaded  that  equal  Talidity  would  be  confeired 
on  metaphyaica,  if  it  were  rednced  to  an  accurate  r^re- 
aentatioa  dfthe  piooednre  of  the  mind  in  the  acqniaition 
and  empkyyment  of  the  materiala  of  knowledge.  Henoe 
be  inrented  a  forced  analogy  between  the  two  branchea 
et  apecolationf  and  rendered  bia  theory  intricate,  arbi- 
tzaiy,  and  obsenre  by  oompeUing  it  to  aasume  a  form 
fmtaatically  conesponding  with  k^gical  diatinctiona.  In 
thia  Bpińt  be  dcTiaed  bia  twelve  categoriea,  and  ar- 
nnged  them  acot»ding  to  tbe  forma  of  propoaitiona,  in 
the  mamier  i^xbih'*^  in  the  following  taUe: 

LoRiod.  TrMWMadwitol. 

(UniTersaL  Unitr. 

L  OnanUty <  Particalar.  Flurallty. 

(Singalar.  Totallty. 

{AfflnnatiTe.  Realltr. 

Nesatlye.  Kegatlon. 

IndeterminatAi  Łlmitatlon. 

,_  (CategoricaL  Substance. 

UL  BebUion <  Erpotbetlcal.  Canse. 

(DiąjancŁlTe.  Reciproclty. 

^  (Problematlea].  Posalbility. 

nr.  Hodality. <A8aertory.  Bsiatence. 

(Apodeictic  Neceaalty. 

AU  jodgmenta  are  fiamed  by  the  mind  under  the  in- 
flnenoe  of  theie  categoriea,  four  of  them — one  from  each 
^aaa— being  inevitabiy  applied  in  every  inatance.  Aa, 
bowercr,  tbinga  are  thna  aeen,  not  aa  they  are,  but  aa  the 
intfllfirtiial  picdiapoaitiona  make  them  appear  to  be — 
knowledge  ia  parely  relatiTO  to  the  human  mind — ob- 
jeetiTe  truth  ia  not  atfainąhlf,  and  all  our  experienoea 


or  knowledge  baye  only  a  anbjective  validity.  The 
mind  cannot  think  except  ao  £ur  aa  it  haa  been  proyoked 
by  objectiye  atimulation,  tberefore  there  ia  a  real  objeo 
tire  exiat»ice  of  tbinga.  It  thinka  under  the  control 
of  the  categoriea  of  the  underatanding,  tberefore  knowl- 
edge ia  aufc^ectiye  in  form,  ia  moulded  by  the  recipient 
mind,  and  cannot  be  known  to  oorrespond  to  the  rejality 
of  tbinga.  The  image  ia  reflected  from  the  mirror,  but 
the  object  lepreaented  may  be  magnified  or  diminished, 
or  atrangely  diatorted  by  the  character  of  the  mirror, 
without  being  altered  in  itself.  The  image  ia  all  that 
conatitutea  knowledge;  there  ia,  aocordingly,  no  asaur- 
ance  of  agreement  between  the  image  and  the  object. 
Thua  aU  knowledge  is  oonditional  only — conditioned  by 
the  forma  of  the  underatanding,  which  mould  it  into  the 
form  in  which  it  ia  receiyed.  Some  principle  waa  re- 
quiKd  to  giye  coherence,  unity,  oonfidence  to  the  rela- 
tiye  knowledge  obtained  through  aucb  mental  experi- 
ence&  Thia  waa  auppoaed  to  be  giyen  by  the  conscioua- 
neaa  of  peiaonality  which  bounded,  adunated,  and  bar* 
monized  all  the  qualified  Judgmenta  that  could  be  enter  - 
tained.  It  seema  a  miaapprehenaion  on  the  part  of 
Kant,  and  at  yariance  with  bia  syatem,  to  daim  any 
necessary  truth  for  judgmenta  formed  in  thia  manner. 
There  can  be  notbing  more  than  a  relatiye  or  contin- 
gent  neceaaity — an  impoedbility  of  thinking  otherwiae 
than  the  cooatitution  of  the  mind  neceaaitatea. 

In  the  highest  region  of  the  mind — the  reaaon  or  tbe 
faculty  of  ideaa — there  ia  alao  aubjection  of  the  matter 
of  knowledge  to  tranacendental  forma.  But  the  funo> 
tiona  of  the  reaaon  paaa  beyond  the  limita  of  experience, 
and  are  only  regulatiye.  In  thia  branch  of  the  aubject, 
which  ia  deeigned  to  explain  the  combination  of  the 
judgmenta  of  the  underatanding  into  ratiocinative  ooi^- 
cluaiona,  Kant  introducea  thiee  pure  ideas,  which  are 
deemed  to  be  anak^ua  to  the  three  forma  of  the  ayllo- 
giam — categorical,  bypothetical,  and  disj  unctiye.  These 
ideaa  are,  1.  Abaolute  unity,  or  aimple  being,  the  aoul, 
which  giyea  origin  to  RaUontd  Piychology ;  2.  Abaolute 
totality,  tbe  aggregate  of  phenomena  in  apace  and  time, 
the  world,  which  ia  the  Saais  of  Cosmology  ,*  and,  3.  Ab- 
aolute leality,  aupreme  esiatence,  the  First  Cause,  which 
ia  the  aubject  of  Theology,  From  tbls  point  the  later 
Grerman  achoola  diyerge  by  aacribing  a  real  and  not 
8im[dy  a  aubjectiye  yaUdity  to  the  forms  of  the  abao- 
lute. With  Kant  they  are  merely  postulatea  of  reaaon, 
haying  no  asaured  objectiye  exiatence.  Rational  pey- 
chology  only  ezhibita  the  phenomena  of  mental  con- 
aciouanesa  without  guaranteeing  anything  in  regard  to 
the  easential  natnre  of  the  mind  or  to  the  immortality 
of  the  aouL  Rational  coemology  ia  equally  unable  to  at- 
tain  to  any  poaitiye  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  creation. 
It  landa  ua  finally  in  four  paira  of  tranacendental  ideaa, 
each  pair  producing  twin  ocmtradictions.  These  are 
Kant'a  celebrated  antinomka :  1.  In  quantity,  it  may  be 
proyed  that  tbe  world  ia  both  limited  and  unlimited;  2. 
In  quality,  that  ita  elementa  are  ultimately  aimple  and 
infinitely  diyiaible ;  8.  In  relation,  that  it  ia  cauaed  by 
free  action,  and  by  an  infinite  aeries  of  mechanical  cauaea; 
4.  In  modality,  that  it  haa  an  independent  cause,  and 
that  it  ia  compoaed  of  interdependent  membera.  Which- 
ever  of  theae  altematirea  be  aaaerted,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
cluaiyely  maintained,  for  it  rcaulta  in  hopelesa  parało- 
gisma.  Both  muat  be  in  aome  senae  tnie,  yet  both  can- 
not be  aimultaneoualy  entertained,  because  they  are  con- 
tradictoiy.  Hcnce  no  certainty,  no  oomplete  compre- 
henaiye  knowledge  can  be  attained.  Metaphyaica  is 
simply  inquiaitiye,  apeculatiye,  critical,  showing  the  lim- 
itationa  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  impoasibility  of 
knowing  the  reality  of  tbinga,  but  at  the  same  time  fur- 
nishing  glimpeea  of  a  reality  which  the  mind  can  not 
compaaa — of  exŁBtence  and  truth  beyond  the  rangę  of 
finite  comprebension.  It  ia  tbe  confeasion,  if  not  the 
demonatration  of  the  intellectual  weaknesa  of  man.  The 
aaroe  negatiye  reeult  ia  reached  in  rational  theology. 
The  ontological  argument  for  the  being  of  God — that  of 
Anaelm  and  Dea  Cartea,  deriyed  from  the  notion  of  per^ 
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ftct  and  independent  esutence— the  oosmological  ai^go- 
ment  of  Ciarkę,  which  proceeds  from  the  conception  of 
contingent  to  that  of  necessaiy  being — and  the  physico- 
teleological  argument  of  the  natura!  tbeologians,  which 
infers  a  supremę  intelligent  Designer  from  the  eyidences 
of  design  in  the  creation,  are  lUl  eąually  iuoonclusive. 
**  Thus  the  soul,  the  worid,  and  God  are  le(Ł  by  Kanfs 
speculatiye  philosophy  as  problems  not  only  unsolved, 
but  demonstrably  unsolvable.*'  To  fumish  a  poeitiye 
support  for  conrictions  on  thia  subject  indispensable  for 
human  guidance,  and  to  give  an  authoritatire  rule  for 
action,  Kant  constructed  his  ethical  systems. 

(2)  Criłigue  of  ihe  Practical  Reaton,^'S€ither  the 
name  nor  the  conception  of  the  practical  reason  was  a 
novelty;  both  occur  in  Aristotle  (De  A  nim.  iii ,  10;  ó 
fi(v  yap  SreiaprjTtKoc  vouc  ovdiv  voti  irparróy,  ibid.  c 
ix).  They  are  found  in  AquinBa  (^Sutnm,  Tkeol,  ii,  1, 90, 
and  especially  91, 3),  in  Roger  Bacon  {Opus  Afajus^  p.  85, 
44),  and  in  most  philosophers,  mediBBval  and  modem, 
who  have  accepted  the  Arbtotelian  doctrine.  What- 
ever  systems  have  recognised  a  morał  sense,  whaterer 
theońes  have  admitted  a  sustainiug  and  guiding  illumi- 
nation  of  the  consdence,  whaterer  schemes  acknowl- 
edge  the  inworking  spirit,  and  whatever  expositions  of 
the  mysteries  of  man  aasume  an  abiding  faith  as  the 
foundation  of  morał  action,  entertain  substantially  the 
same  fimdamental  doctrine  as  Kanfs,  though  it  is  dif- 
ferently  expanded  and  applied  by  them.  The  charac- 
teristic  feature  of  Kant's  ethical  83rstem  is  what  he  terms 
the  "  Categorical  ImpercUive,^  Speculatiye  philosophy 
affords  neither  absolute  truth  nor  certAin  g^dance. 
Practical  philosophy  rests  upon  the  enlightened  eon- 
science — enlightened  by  its  own  indwelling  light.  The 
"  categorical  irapcratiye"  is  a  ride  of  action — a  mond  law 
deriying  its  authority  from  itself— intuitiyely  receiyed — 
determining  action  by  the  idea — ^goyeming  by  the  ra^ 
tional  form,  not  by  the  matter — thus  adyancing  to  the 
realm  of  the  absolute,  the  unconditional,  the  noumenal, 
and  passing  from  the  shadows  of  speculation  to  the  real- 
ities  of  action  and  duty.  The.  formuła  of  this  *'  categor- 
ical impcratiye"  is,  Act  so  that  your  action  may  be  ap- 
plied as  a  uniyersal  rule.  It  is  obyious  that  a  precept 
80  yague  and  so  abstract  may  represent  an  essentiał 
characteristic  or  property  of  right  conduct,  but  cannot 
be  accepted  as  its  principle.  It  is  indefinit«,  and  it 
wants  the  authority  of  soyereign  command.  It  woułd 
require  the  omniscicnt  comprehension  of  all  contempo- 

'  raneous  relations,  and  all  possible  conseąuences  for  the 
regulation  of  eyery  act,  and  at  best  woułd  resnlt  in 
transcendental  utilitarianism.  It  is  too  abstruae  to  be 
promptly  and  babitually  applied  to  all  the  occurrences 
of  lifc,  and  by  ałl  grades  of  men.-  It  is  łimited  to  finite 
intelligences,  and  is  sufficiently  elastic  to  allow  each 
one^s  igiiorancc  or  obtusc  conscience  to  be  alleged  as  the 
indi\'idual  rule  of  right.  It  might  easiły  be  stretched 
80  as  to  sanction  the  Donatist  thesis,  "  Quicquid  libet, 
licet"  On  such  a  schemc,  to  employ  the  expre8sion  of 
Lyly's  Euphues,  '^  it  is  the  disposition  of  the  mind  that 
altereth  the  naturę  of  the  thing."  Our  morals  woułd  be 
shifting  and  casuisticaL  The  wish  would  continually  be 
the  father  to  the  thought ;  and  all  enthusiasm,  all  fa- 
naticism,  ałl  monomania  might  be  presented  as  the  can- 
on  of  order.  The  conception  of  duty  is  the  touchstone 
and  stumbling-block  of  philosophy,  and  against  it  is 
shattered  eyery  scheme  włiich  does  not  rest  upon  the 
acceptancc  of  reyelation,  and  the  acknowłedgment  of 
God,  '*  in  whom  we  liye,  and  moye,  and  haye  our  being." 
There  is  no  other  modę  of  passing  the  chasm  which  sep- 
arates  the  negatiye  resułts  of  speculatiye  iuquiry  from 
the  positiye  rcquirements  of  practical  action.  Specula- 
tiye philosophy  discusses  the  boundaries  of  the  mind ; 
practical  phiłojH>phy  is  concemed  with  actions  which  are 
infinite  in  their  conseąuences,  and  whose  effects  "wan- 
der  through  eternity." 

(3)  The  Criticue  ofthf  Judgment  (UrtheilshraJi—¥hC' 
nity  of  Judgment).— This  is  the  third  of  the  systematic 
treatiaes  devoted  to  the  constmction  of  the  critical  płii- 


losophy.  The  designation  is  infelidtons  and  ambiga^ 
ous.  The  Imagmałion  woułd  be  morę  appiopriate,  but 
woułd  Bcarcely  be  appłicable  without  some  yiołenoe  to 
the  whole  scope  of  Uie  iuquiiy  propoeed.  The  depart- 
ment  oorresponds  to  the  imoriifiTi  9ro(f|rtKi},  or  conatruo 
tiye  science  of  the  peripatetic  distribution  of  knowłedge. 
and  connects  the  domain  of  the  pnre  with  tłiat  of  the 
practical  reason*  The  imagination  u  the  fiuiułty  of  oon- 
ciliation — of  re-creo/ton — uniting  in  emotionał  ddight 
the  obligations  of  action  with  the  highcst  discoTeńca 
of  speculation.  In  Kant's  cńtique  of  the  Judgment  are 
incłuded  the  doctrine  of  the  beaotifuł  and  the  sublime, 
or  lesthetics,  and  the  doctrine  of  finał  causes,  or  teleołogy. 
His  theory  of  beauty  accords  in  sulwtance  with  tliat  of 
Plato,  or  rather  that  of  Płotinus,  but  fh>m  his  own  singu- 
lar  defect  of  imagination,  and  conseąaent  limitation  of 
yiew,  it  is  denied  the  coropleteness,  splendcr,  and  fulness 
of  far-reaching  suggestion  which  iiłustrate  that  magnif- 
icent  exposition  of  the  grandest  and  most  recondite  sub- 
ject of  metaphysical  speculation.  In  beauty,  Kant  con- 
templates  only  the  latent  beneficent  design,  the  harmony 
of  means  and  ends,  without  dwełłing  upon  the  morę  sig- 
nificant  conception  of  the  primordiał  plan,  the  archety- 
pał  perfection,  from  which  the  whole  creation  has  de- 
cłined,  but  towards  włiich  man*s  ideał  eyer  striyes  to  re- 
turn. The  terms  in  włiich  the  doctrine  is  expoanded 
are  often  confused  and  indistinct,  but  the  essentiał  prin- 
ciple of  ł)eauty,  which  is  not  in  things,  but  in  the  mind, 
is  the  intuitiye  perception  of  the  concord  between  the 
ideał  perfection  suggested  and  the  order  of  the  uniyerae 
obeenred.  The  principle  of  the  sublime  is  the  intuition 
of  the  discrepance  between  the  finite  powers  of  man  and 
the  infinite  towards  which  he  aspires,  producing  pain 
from  the  sense  of  limitation,  but  exaltadon  from  yeam- 
ing  towards  the  limitless,  beyond  sense  and  conception, 
which  is  felt  to  be  his  naturał  home,  liis  ułtimate  desti- 
nation.  In  the  discussion  of  teleolog^'  proper  Kant  en- 
deayoTs  to  restore  some  efiicacy  to  that  reasoning  from 
finał  causes  which  in  earlier  treatiaes  he  had  repudiated. 
This  part  of  the  subject  is  inadeąuately  unfolded,  but  it 
prcsents  many  yast  and  suggestiye  yiews,  and  in  some 
sort  prepares  the  way  for  the  last  of  Kant'8  treatises 
which  can  be  specially  noticed  here. 

(4)  RtUgioH  within  the  Limits  o/Pure  Reason, — ^Thia 
is  Kanfs  theology,  and  is  the  most  unsatisfactoiy  of  alł 
his  efforts.  It  was  an  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  foun- 
dations  of  religious  belief,  which  had  been  sapped  and 
in  great  measure  oyertlirown  by  his  critical  inyestiga- 
tions.  It  was  the  work  of  his  old  age,  and  at  ałl  perioda 
of  his  life  he  seems  to  haye  l)een  at  łeast  as  deficient  in 
religious  sentiment  as  in  emotionał  imagination,  which 
is  closely  ałlied  to  it.  The  work  proyoked  much  oppo- 
sition  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  and  caused  the  only 
serions  annoyance  of  his  łife.  It  scandałized  many  re- 
ligious minds,  it  was  dangerously  oonsonant  with  the 
rcyolutionar}'  infidelity  of  France,  and  it  presented  the 
point  of  departure  for  the  German  rationałism  of  the 
19th  century.  It  treats  the  rerelations  of  Scripture  in 
regard  to  the  fali  of  man,  to  his  redemption,  and  to  hia 
restoration  as  a  morał  allegory,  the  data  for  which  are 
supplied  by  the  consciousness  of  deprayity,  and  of  dere- 
łiction  from  the  strict  principles  of  duty.  It  is  Strauss 
in  the  germ.  It  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  any  scheme 
of  religion,  and  senres  to  show  Kant*s  profound  sense  of 
the  insufficienc}'  of  his  own  doctrine  for  the  solution  of 
the  highest  cnigmas  of  humanity.  The  7rov  arCt — the 
solid  locus  stamdi  was  wanting  to  his  elaborate  sj^^tem. 
The  phiłoeophy  was  whołly  critical  in  its  procedurę,  and 
negatiye  in  its  resułts.  It  weakened  or  undermined 
those  intuitiye  conyictions — inexplicable,  but  irrefraga- 
ble — which  enable  man  "  to  walk  by  faith,  and  not  by 
sight." 

This  notice  is  too  brief  to  allow  the  exhibition  of  the 
incongruities  or  fallacies  of  the  transcendental  system, 
or  the  suggestion  of  rectitications,  as  it  has  been  too  lirief 
for  any  detailed  account  of  the  seyerał  ports  of  liia  oom- 
plex  and  elaborate  scheme.    That  scheme  is  a  wcmder- 
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fal  monument  of  |>atient  industry,  acute  discernment, 
poc^)icadoi]fl  analyńs,  and  of  bold  and  l^onest  thooght. 
U  was  soon  felŁ  to  be  nnsatisfactoiy,  and  it  engendered 
new  awanns  of  speculatiye  heresies ;  bat  its  influences 
must  be  sought  in  Rosenkranz^s  hiatory  of  Kant'8  doo- 
tzine,  and  in  other  tieatues  on  the  histoiy  of  German 
^leculaŁion. 

Ułerature, — ^The  bibliograpby  of  Kanfs  philosopby 
would  make  tbe  catak>gue  of  an  extensive  library,  and 
wonld  inclade  nearly  evervtbing  in  the  bighest  branch- 
es  of  metapbysics  whicb  bas  appeared  sińce  the  publi- 
cation  of  the  Critiąne  of  Pure  Reaaon.  In  all  the  gen- 
erał hiatories  of  modem  speculation,  much  space  is  of 
ooone  oonceded  to  tbis  subjecU  Tbe  following  treatises 
may  be  esaroined  witb  advantage.  Kant,  Werhe,  of 
cottiae.  Tbe  best  editions  are  tbat  of  Hartenstein  (Leip- 
zig,  1838-9, 10  vol9.),  and  tbat  of  Rozenkranz  and  Schu- 
bert (Leipzig,  1840-42,  U  yols.),  including  a  fuli  biogra- 
phy  of  tbe  pbiloeopher  by  Schubert,  and  an  elaborate 
appreciation  of  tbe  relations  and  iniiuences  of  tbe  phi- 
loBophy  by  Rosenkranz.  It  giyes  also  a  cbronological 
catalogae  of  Kan t's  m  ultifarious  writings.  Recent  trans- 
lations  into  Englisb  are  those  of  his  CrUik  o/Pure  Rea- 
aon, by  Hajrward  (Lond.  1848, 8vo),  and  by  Meiklejohn 
(Lond.  1856,  8to)  ;  of  his  Mestaphytica  ofEtkicB,  by  Sem- 
ple  (Lond.  1856,  8vq)  ;  of  bis  Theory  c^Religion,  by  tbe 
same  (Lond.  1858, 8vo).  There  are  biographies  by  Bo- 
rowsky  (1804 :  this  was  leyised  by  Kant) ;  by  Wasian- 
sky,  bis  private  secretaiy,  giving  an  account  of  bis  last 
years  (1804) ;  by  Jacbmann  (1804) ;  by  Hassę  (1804) ; 
and  the  ablest  by  Kunotischcn  of  Jena  (1860).  For  the 
appreciation  of  the  doctrine  the  following  works  may 
be  oonsulted:  Nitzsch,  General  and  Introductory  Vieto 
(Lond.  1796)  ;  Scbmidt-Pbiseldek,  Ezpositio  PhUosoph, 
Crił,  (Hafn.  1796) ;  Mellin,  Encydop,  DicL  of  the  Kan- 
iian  PkUoaophy  (1797, 6  yols.) ;  Willich,  t^ementa  oftke 
CnttcalPkOMophy  (London,  1798) ;  YiUers,  PkUaaopkie 
de  Kant  (Metz,  1801) ;  Degerando,  Hiał.  Comp.  de  Phi- 
loaopkie  (Pazis,  1804) ;  Wirgman,  Principlea  ofthe  Kan- 
ttaioM  PhUosophy  (London,  18*24— a  recomposition  of  an 
aUe  aniele  contributed  to  the  Encydoptedia  Londinen- 
ua  in  1812) ;  Covain,  Lecana  aur  la  PhUoaophie  de  Kant 
(Parifl,  1842  ;  translated  by  A.  G.  Henderson,  Lond.  1871, 
8vo) ;  "hluidoch,  Shetchea  of  Modern  Pkilosophy  (1842); 
fiaicboa  de  Penho^n,  ffiat,  de  la  Phil.  Allemande  depuia 
LeSuatz  ju»qu'a  Hegd  (Paris,  1837,  2  yols.)  ;  Erdmann, 
Geack,  der  neueren  PhUoaophie ;  Michelct,  Geschickte  dea 
klziem  Systems;  Willm, //t8fo»re  de  la  PhUoaophie  Alle- 
mmde  (Paris,  1847,  4  yoK) ;  Moreli,  PhUoaophy  of  the 
Wh  Century  (1848) ;  Chalybeeus,  niator.  Enłwickelung  d. 
apehdaUcen  PhUoaophie  von  Kant  bia  Heyel  (4th  edit. 
Leipz.  1848)  ;  E.  Remhold, Geach.d. PhUoa.  (4th  ed  Jena, 
18d4),yoLiii;  Lcwe8,/7w/oryPA»fo#.(3d  ed.l871,2yols. 
8vo),  yoL  ii ;  Hurst'8  Hagenbach,  Church  JliaU  18/A  and 
19«A  Cent,  (N.  York,  1870, 2  yols.  8vo),  lect.  iv,  sq. ;  Far- 
lar,  Crii,  Hist.  of  Free  Thoughł,  Very  instructiye  no- 
twes  of  Kant  and  bis  philosopby  are  contained  in  the 
Xortk  Briiiah  Reriew,  yoL  X,  the  Encydopcedia  Britann 
Mco, and  in  Appletons  A merican Cydopcddia.  Tbe  crit- 
idsms  (rf*  Dugald  Stewart  in  the  SuppUment  to  the  Ency- 
dop,  Briiannica  are  wholly  unsatisfactoTy.     (G.  F.  H.) 

Kantoplatoniam,  the  French  term  for  a  new 
modę  of  philosopbizing  whicb  incUnes  to  Idealiam  (q. 
r.\  The  Kantóplatonists  are  considered  an  offspring 
of  the  Platonie  and  Kantian  schools  of  philosopby.  The 
Rpreseatatiye  of  Kantoplatonism  is  Cousin  (q.  y.). 

See  Demmark. 


SeeKEPiiAB. 
Kaphamaites.    See  Lord's  Scppkb;  Tramsub- 

STAKTlATlOSr. 

Kapila,  the  leputed  autbor  of  the  Sdnkhya  (q.  y.), 
one  of  the  philosopbical  systems  of  the  Hindus.  As  to 
tbe  origin  of  Kapila,  Hindu  tradition  is  rathcr  yague. 
Amoog  bis  foUowers  be  is  by  some  described  as  a  son 
of  Bcahma,  and  by  otbers,  especially  his  later  foUowers, 
li  an  incainaticm  of  Yisbnu.    He  is  also  recounted  to 
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haye  been  bom  as  the  son  of  Deyahiiti,  and,  again,  is 
identified  witb  one  of  the  agnis  or  fires.  Finally,  it  is 
said  tbat  there  existed«  in  fact,  two  Kapilas — the  first 
an  embodiment  of  Yisbnu ;  the  other,  the  igneous  prin- 
cipie  in  human  disguiae.  The  probability  b  tbat  Ka- 
pila was  simply,  like  the  great  majority  of  his  educated 
countrymen,  a  Brahman.  Spenoe  Hardy  (Maniud  of 
Buddhianif  p.  132)  ąuotes  a  legend  by  which  it  may  be 
shown  tbat  the  Hindus  regarded  Buddha  as  a  later  ez- 
iitence  of  our  Kapila,  and  tbat  therefore  Bnddhism  is  the 
Sankbya  philosopby  modified ;  but  professor  3Iax  Muller 
rejects  this  theory,  and  says  tbat  be  bas  looked  in  yain 
for  any  similarities  between  the  system  of  Kapila,  as 
known  to  us  in  the  Sankbya-eiitras,  and  the  Abhidhar- 
ma,  or  the  metapbysics  of  the  Buddbists.  He  adds, 
howeyer,  tbat  if  any  similarity  of  the  two  systems 
could  be  establisbed,  such  proofs  would  be  yery  yalu»> 
ble.  **  They  would  probably  enable  us  to  decide  whetber 
Buddha  borrowed  from  Kapila,  or  Kapila  from  Buddha, 
and  thus  determine  the  real  cbronology  of  the  philo- 
sopbical literaturę  of  India,  as  either  prior  or  subse- 
ąuent  to  tbe  Buddhist  asra."  See  Professor  J.  E.  Hall, 
Bibliotheca  Indaca,  Sankhyapr.  p.  14  sq. ;  Ballantyne, 
Lecture  on  the  Scófikhya  PhUoaophy  [Miizapore,  1850] ; 
Hardwick,  Christ  and  other  Maatera,  i,  208  są.;  Max 
Muller,  Chipafrom  a  German  Workahopj  i,  223  8q.  See 
also  Sakkhta. 

Kapitorlsts,  a  sect  of  tbe  Russian  (Thurch.  See 
RussiAM  Chubch. 

KaraitOB  (Heb.  D*^M1p,  Karaim^  i.  e.  Readers)  ia 
the  name  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  remarkable  sects 
of  the  Jewisb  synagogue,  whose  distinguisbing  tenet  is 
strict  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  written  law  (L  e.  sa- 
cred  writings  of  the  O.  T.),  and  utter  disregard  of  the 
authority  of  the  orał  law  or  tradition  (q.  y.). 

Origin, — Up  to  our  own  day  it  bas  been  impossible  to 
determine  the  age  in  whicb  the  Karaites  originated; 
certain  it  is  tbat  they  exi8ted  before  the  8tb  century,  to 
whicb  their  origin  was  formerly  assigned.  The  Kara- 
ites tbemselyes  claim  to  be  the  remains  of  the  ten  tribes 
Icd  captiye  by  Sbalmaneser.  The  Rabbins  (e.  g.  Aben- 
Ezra,  Maimonides,  etc)  unjustly  assert  that  this  sect  is 
identical  with  the  Saddncees  (comp.  Rule,  Karaitea,  p. 
yiii),  and  tbat  they  were  originated  by  Ahnan  (about 
A.D.  640),  because  the  latter  was  ignored  in  the  dection 
of  a  new  Besh-Gelutha  (q.  y.) ;  but  the  inyestigations  of 
our  day  lead  us  to  belieye  tbat  the  Karaites  must  haye 
originated  immediately  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
Babylonian  captiyity,  althougb  they  did  not  organize 
into  a  distinct  sect  until  after  the  coUection  of  orał  tra- 
dition, and  that  for  this,  and  no  other  reason,  we  find  no 
mention  of  them  aa  such  in  the  New-Test.  writings, 
nor  in  those  of  Josephua  and  Philo.  Upon  the  comple- 
tion  of  tbe  Talmud  it  is  well  known  that  a  great  agita- 
tion  preyailed  in  the  Jewisb  community,  especially  in 
the  western  synagogues,  and  particularly  at  Constanti- 
nople,  where,  on  the  ides  of  Febmary,  JlD.  529,  Justin- 
ian  waa  obliged  to  interfere,  and  actually  prohibited  the 
reading  of  the  Mishna  in  the  synagogue.  In  the  con- 
yersion  of  the  Khazars  (q.  y.)  to  Judaism,  tbe  Karaites, 
as  we  leani  from  the  Sepher  Chozri  [see  Judah  Ha- 
LKyi],  already  appear  as  a  distinct  sect  From  inscrip- 
tions  coUected  and  examined  by  Abraham  Firkoyitch, 
the  celebrated  Russian  Jew,  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
there  are  indications  that  in  the  Crimea  at  least  Kara- 
ites may  haye  fiouruhed  as  early  as  the  first  half  of  tbe 
4th  century  (compare  Rule,  p.  83 ;  N.  Y.  Nation,  June  7, 
1866).  The  extemal  unity,  howeyer,  of  the  Jewisb 
Church  was  not  broken  apparently  until  tbe  time  of 
Ahnan  ben-Dayid.  It  is  tnie,  eyen  in  the  days  of 
Christ,  the  internal  peace  of  the  Jewisb  fold  was  much 
disturbed ;  synagogues  difTered  greatly  from  each  other, 
but  ostensibly  these  differenccs  were  provoked  only  by 
ignorance  of  the  Hebrew,  and  the  introduction  of  Greek 
and  other  foreign  idiomsj  on  doctńues  and  discipline 
there  seemed  to  reign  uniyersal  hannony.    Not  so  after 
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the  publication  of  the  Talmud  There  were  many  who 
indined  to  pay  stricŁ  deference  only  to  the  inspired 
wńtings  of  the  O.  T. ;  and  when,  in  the  middle  of  the 
^th  centniy,  a  Luther  in  the  fonn  of  Ahnan  ben-David 
arose  in  the  Jewish  midst  and  dedared  his  oppońtion 
to  the  Babbinites,  a  party  was  formed  in  his  favor  at  Je- 
Tusalem  itself,  which  aoon  extended  throoghout  Pales- 
tine,  and  evcn  far  away  throogh  all  the  East,  as  well  as 
towards  the  West.  The  persona!  histoiy  of  this  great 
Jewish  reformer  is  rather  obscured  by  the  fables  of 
ArabSf  and  the  calumnies  of  some  Rabbinites ;  and  it  re- 
mains  to  be  settled  whether,  as  the  Karaites  asaert,  ho 
was  bom  at  Beth-tsor,  near  Jerusalem  (and  of  the  lineage 
of  king  David),  or  in  Beth-tsur  (Baasra)  on  the  Tigris, 
and  con8equently  imbibed  his  reformatory  noŁions  from 
the  Arabian  or  Persian  dissenters  from  Mohammedanism 
known  as  MutazUiteś  (q.  v.).  Certain  it  is,  however, 
that  at  the  time  of  the  election  of  a  new  Resh^Geluika 
Ahnan  must  have  enjoyed  some  distinction,  or  he  could 
never  have  presented  daims  for  the  office  of  *'  leader 
in  IsraeL"  In  the  year  761  we  find  him  at  Jerusalem 
in  a  synagogue  of  his  own,  ezpounding  the  new  doc* 
trine,  and,  afler  kindling  great  enthusiasm  among  a  host 
of  disciples  who  had  ąuickly  gathered  about  him,  aend- 
ing  forth  from  this  centrę  of  Jndaism  "letters  of  admo- 
nition,  instruction,  and  encouragement  to  distant  oon- 
gregations,  with  zealous  preachers  who  proclaimed  ey- 
erywhere  the  supremę  authority  of  the  Law,  and  the 
worthlessncss  of  all  that,  in  the  Talmud  or  any  other 
writings,  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  Moaes"  (comp.  Pin- 
sker,  Likute  Kadmoniotk^  or  Zur  Geachichte  u.  Liter,  des 
Karaismus,  Append.  p.  83  and  90).  Ahnan  dicd  in  766, 
yet  within  that  astonishingly  brief  period  the  Karaites 
had  spread  orer  Palestine,  £gypt,Grcece,  Barbary,  Spain, 
Syria,  Tartary,  Byzantium,  Fez,  Morocco,  and  eren  to 
the  ranges  of  the  Atlas,  and  by  all  the  Karaites  in  these 
distant  lands  his  death  was  moumed  as  the  loss  of  a 
second  Moses.  Under  Rabbi  Salomon  ben-Jerukhim 
(bom  in  885)  they  prospered  greatly  in  the  9Łh  century, 
and  even  up  to  the  14th  they  seem  to  havc  increased, 
but  thereafter  their  oondition  beoomes  obscure,  and  light 
first  again  breaks  npon  the  Karaites*  history  with  the 
opening  of  the  preeent  century  (see  below). 

The  reason  why  so  little  is  yet  known  about  the  Ka- 
raites is  that  their  writings  are  not  generally  accessible. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  17th  century  Protestant  theo- 
logians  interested  themselres  in  their  behalf,  and  in  1690 
Peringer  (then  professor  of  Hebrew  at  the  uniyersity  at 
Upsala)  was  sent  to  Poland  by  the  king  of  Swedcn  to 
make  inąuiries  into  their  history.  In  1698  Jacob  Trig- 
land  (professor  at  Lcyden)  went  thither  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  the  rcsults  of  his  inrestigations,  which  re- 
main  of  great  value  to  this  day,  were  published  in  the 
ThesauruM  ofSacrfd  Oriental  A  nticuiiieg.  Trigland  says 
that  he  had  learaed  enough  to  speak  of  them  with  as- 
surance.  He  asserts  that,  soon  after  the  prophets  had 
ceased,  the  Jews  became  divided  on  the  subject  of  works 
and  supererogation,  some  maintaining  their  necessity 
firom  tradition,  whilst  others,  keeping  close  to  the  writ- 
ten  law,  set  them  aside,  and  that  thus  Karaism  com- 
menced.  He  adds  that,  after  the  retum  from  the  Baby- 
lonian  captirity,  on  the  re-establishment  of  the  obsenr- 
ance  of  the  law  thero  were  sevcral  practices  found  prop- 
er  for  that  end,  and  these,  being  once  introduccd,  were 
looked  upon  as  essential,  and  as  appointed  by  Moses. 
This  was  the  origin  of  Pharisaism,  whilc  a  c\^ntrary  par- 
ty, who  continued  to  adhere  to  the  Ictter,  founded  Ka- 
raism. Woliius,  the  great  Hebrew  bibliographer,  depend- 
ing  on  the  Afem&irs  of  Mardachai  ben-Nissan,  a  leam- 
ed  Karaite  (published  by  Wolf  under  the  title  of  Noti- 
Ha  Karteorum,  Hamburg  and  Leipzig,  1714, 4to),  refers 
theflr  origin  to  a  massacre  among  the  Jewish  doctors 
under  Alexander  Jannsus,  their  king,  about  a  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  because  Simon,  son  of  Shetach,  and 
the  queen's  brother,  making  his  escape  into  Egypt,  there 
forged  his  pretended  traditions,  and,  on  his  retum  to  Je- 
irusalem,  published  his  yisions,  interpolating  the  law  af- 


ter his  own  fancy,  and  supporting  his  norelties  finom  the 
notices  which  God,  he  said,  had  communicated  by  the 
mouth  of  Moses,  whose  depońtary  he  was.  He  gained 
many  followeis,  and  was  oppoeed  by  others,  who  main- 
tained  that  all  which  God  had  revealed  to  Moses  was 
written.  Henoe  the  Jews  became  divided  into  two 
sects,  the  Karaites  and  Traditionists.  Among  the  first. 
Juda,  son  of  Tabbai,  distinguished  himaelf ;  among  the 
lattcr,  Hillel  (q.  v.).  In  later  history  he  agrees  with 
what  bas  been  said  aboye.  It  remains  only  to  be  stated 
that  Wolfius  reckons  not  only  the  Sadducees,  but  also  the 
Scribes,  in  the  number  of  Karaites.  But  such  a  class- 
ification  is  whoUy  inconsistent  with  our  present  knowl- 
edge  of  the  Sadducees  and  the  Scribes.  Karaism  cannot 
be  regarded  as  in  any  sense  a  product  of  Sadduoeeiam; 
the  two  are  the  opposites  both  in  principle  and  tendcncy, 
or,  as  Rule  has  it,  ^  Sadduceeism  and  Karaism  are  just  as 
contrary  the  one  to  the  other  as  unbelief  and  faitb." 

DoctrineM  and  Usages. — Although  the  Karaites  are 
decidedly  opposed  to  assigning  any  authority  to  tradi- 
tion, they  by  no  means  reject  altogether  the  use  of  the 
Talmud,  etc  Quite  to  the  contrary,  they  gladly  accept 
any  light  that  they  can  get  in  their  investigation  of  the 
O.-T.  Scriptures,  but  it  is  only  as  exegetical  aids  that 
they  are  ready  to  accept  Jewish  traditionaiy  writings. 
Selden,  who  is  yeiy  expre8s  on  this  point,  obserres,  in 
his  Uxor  HebraioŁ,  that  besides  the  merę  text,  they 
hare  also  certain  interpretations  which  they  cali  hered- 
itary,  and  which  they  consider  proper  traditions.  Their 
tbeology  eeems  to  differ  only  from  that  of  the  Rabbin- 
ites in  being  purer  and  free  from  superstition,  as  they 
giye  no  credit  to  the  expIications  of  the  Cabalists,  chi- 
merical  allegories,  nor  to  any  oonstitutions  of  the  Tal- 
mud. In  short,  they  accept  only  what  is  conformable 
to  Scripture,  and  may  be  drawn  from  it  by  just  and 
necessary  conseąuences.  The  Karaites,  in  distinction 
from  the  Rablńnites,  have  their  own  Confession  of  Faitb, 
which  consists  of  ton  article&  They  are  (as  traoslatcd 
by  Rule,  p.  128)  as  follows: 

1.  That  all  this  bodł1v  (or  materiał)  ezlstence,  Ihat  is  to 
say,  the  epberes  aud  all  that  is  in  them,  is  created. 

5.  That  they  haye  a  Creator,  and  the  Creator  has  his 
owo  80q]  (or  splrit). 

8.  That  he  has  no  slmilitode,  and  he  is  one,  separate 
from  nlL 

4.  That  he  sent  Moses,  our  master  (opon  whom  be 
peace !). 

6.  That  he  sent  with  Moses,  our  master,  his  law,  which 
is  perfect ; 

6.  For  the  instmction  of  the  faithftil,  the  langnage  of  our 
law,  and  the  Interpretation,  that  is  to  say,  the  reading 
(or  tezt),  and  the  dmslon  (or  yowel  połutlng). 

7.  That  the  blessed  God  »ent  forth  the  other  prophets. 
&  That  God  (blessed  be  his  name !)  will  raise  the  sons 

of  men  to  llfe  in  the  day  of  Jndgment 

9.  That  the  blessed  God  głYeth  to  man  according  to  his 
ways,  aud  according  to  the  fhiit  of  his  doings. 

10.  That  the  blessed  God  hSs  not  reprobated  the  men 
of  the  captiyity,  but  they  are  nnder  the  chastisements  nf 
God,  and  it  is  every  day  right  that  they  shonid  obtałn  hla 
saWation  by  the  hands  of  Messiah,  the  Son  of  Dayld. 

• 

A  comparison  of  this  confession  with  the  thirieen  ai^ 
tidcs  of  the  Rabbinites  [see  Judaism]  makes  it  eyident 
that  the  Karaitic  confession  was  framed  later  than  that 
of  the  Rabbinites,  with  intent  to  put  in  bold  relief  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  Karaism.  Prayer,  fasting,  and  pil- 
grimages  to  Hebron  (eyidcntly  inspired  by  the  Moham- 
mcdan  pilgrimage  to  Mecca)  are  points  of  religious  prao- 
tice  to  which  they  pay  particular  attention.  They  are 
cminently  moralista  (reyering  greatly  Leyiticus  xix  and 
xx),  yery  conscientious  in  their  deidings  with  their  fel- 
low-men,  temperate  and  simple  in  food  and  dress,  al- 
though far  from  being  ascetics.  In  distinction  from 
the  Rabbinites,  they  make  the  heads  of  their  phylacter- 
ies  round  instead  of  square,  and  their  prohibition  of 
marriage  among  persons  of  affinity  extends  to  dcgrecs 
almost  of  infinity.  Instead  of  facing  their  synagognea 
towards  the  east,  as  do  the  Rabbinites,  they  face  them 
north  and  80uth,arguing  that  Shalroaneser  brought  them 
northward,  so  that  in  praying  they  must  tura  to  the 
south  in  order  to  faoe  Jerusalem. 
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NwtAer  and  Pretad  CondUioii.r—The  namber  of  the 
present  adherenta  to  Kaniam  haa  been  rańously  eati- 
matod ;  notbing,  however,  can  be  deźinitely  or  even  ap- 
proximately  giyen  until  more  ahall  be  known  of  the 
Jewa  of  AauL  Thej  are  atrongest,  aooordiiig  to  modem 
acooaiitak  in  the  Crimea,  where  tbere  are  over  4000  of 
them ;  bat,  with  Bale  (p.  112),  we  beliere  that  there  are 
many  Jewa,  ostenaibly  adherenta  of  the  Rabbiniteą  who 
are  tmly  believers  in  Karaism ;  certainly  the  Reformed 
acboola  of  Judaiam  are  nothing  elae  than  Raiumalistic 
KaraUes, 

Uttder  the  Buflaian  and  Austńan  goyemmenta  -the 
Karaitea  enjoy  greater  privilegea  than  the  Rabbinitee; 
in  many  reapects  they  are  on  an  eqiiality  with  the  adhe- 
renta to  the  State  religion  of  theae  respectiye  countries. 
Fortanately  for  the  Kabbinites,  however,  it  ia  not  any 
want  of  mcHndity  in  them,  but  the  exoe88e8  of  the  Cha*- 
iiim  (q.  t.)  who  belong  to  their  numbcr,  that  haa  de- 
priyed  them  of  the  favon  which  are  bo  freely  bestowed 
on  the  Karaitea.  Stcangely  enough,  the  Karaitea  con- 
tend  that  the  Meaaiah  will  iasue  from  their  tribe,  and 
that  their  princea  were  once  the  soyereigna  of  Egypt. 

LUerature^ — The  Karaitea  haye,  eyer  sińce  the  dajra 
of  Ahnan,  prodaced  writers  of  great  excellence  and  dia- 
tinction.  Unfortnnately,  we  haye  thua  far  aocoeeded  in 
wreating  iirom  obliyion,  comparatiyely  apeaking,  only  a 
few  worka,  but  theae  eyince  that  Karaiam  haa  not  failed 
to  be  actiye  in  orging  ita  adherenta  to  literary  actiyity. 
They  haye  prodooBd  an  eitenaiye  special  Hebrew  liter- 
atnre  of  Uieir  own,  chiefly  conaiatiog  of  worka  on  the- 
ek)gy,  philoaophy,  mathematica,  astronomy,  etc  The 
greateat  number  of  theae  are  depoaited  in  the  Imperial 
libraiy  at  SL  Petersburg.  So  long  aa  they  liyed  prin- 
dpally  onder  Mohammedan  rule  tibey  wrote  in  Arabie, 
but  when  they  unfolded  a  literary  actiyity  in  the  Cri- 
mea  and  among  the  Tartara  they  originated  a  language 
peculiar  to  tbemaelyea — ^a  mixture  of  Tartar  and  Turk- 
ish.  Some  of  their  principal  later  authors  are  little 
known  to  tia,  e.  g.  Joseph  b.-Noah,  Jeahua,  Jehudah  Ha- 
da8ai,Aron  b.-Joaeph,  Aron  b.-£liah,the  celebreted  op- 
peoent  of  Mosea  Maimonides;  Eliah  Beshitzi,  Kaleb, 
Moaea  Beahizi,  Mardochai  b.-Niaaan,  Salomo  b.-Abram 
Timki,  Stmcha  b.-l8aac  b.-Mo8e8,  etc 

See  Fllrst,  Gttdu  d,  KarSerthunu  (Leipz.  1869, 6  yola. 
8yo) ;  Beer,  Gesck,  djudisch.  Sektm,  yoL  i  (Leipz.  1822, 
8vo);  Joet,  Gesch,  d,Judmlhum$f  yoL  ii  (see  Index  in  yoL 
iii) ;  Gr&ts,  Getch,  d.  Juden,  ii,  497  8q.,  and  later  yolnmes ; 
and  the  oompendium  of  Bule,  IliHory  of  the  Karcate 
Jtm%  (Lond.  1870, 8yo>     (J.  H.  W.) 

Kare'SUl  (Heb.  Kart^dck,  n^^,  hałd;  Sept  Kapiyc 
T.  r.  Kapci  or  Kapce  ;  in  2  Kinga  xxy,  23,  Kaptć  y.  r. 
Kapn^,  Aath.Yers.^Careah"),  the  father  of  Johanan 
and  Jonathan,  who  attached  themselyea  for  a  time  to 
the  loyal  party  onder  Gedaliah,  the  Babylonian  goyer- 
nor  of  Jentaalem  (Jer.  xl,  8, 13, 15, 16;  xli,  11, 13, 14, 
16;  xlii,  1,  8;  xliii,  2, 4,  5).    KC  antę  588. 

KarSna  (also  Carmo,  C2uaraia,  CartxdaaMx)  is  the 
name  of  an  eccieaiaatical  fast  formerly  obseryed  in  the 
Boman  Gatholic  Church,  forty  daya  in  length,  and  was 
generaDy  imposed  by  biahopa  or  monastic  authoritiea  for 
y^iooa  yenial  sina.  The  Karenist  waa  confined  to  bread 
and  water,  and  depriyed  of  all  other  temporal  conyen- 
ienoea  and  enjo3nmenta,  as  well  aa  all  aasociation  with  the 
wofld.     See  Aachbach,  KirchenrLex.  iii,  689. 

Karena,  the  name  of  a  people  of  India,  oocnpying 
yarioaa  portiona  of  Hannah  between  28°  and  lO^'  N.  lati> 
tiide,and990and930£.longitude.  The  name  i^aren  ia 
of  Bormeae  origin,  and  deaignatea  a  daaa  of  the  Mon- 
golian  lamily  o[  tribea  who  cali  themselyea  Pgah  Ken^ 
tau,  a  term  meaning  fiKM.  They  firat  became  known 
to  Eazopeana  in  A.D.  1824-7.  They  appear  to  be  iden- 
tical  with  the  Kakhif€n$,  which  Kincaid  thinka  to  be 
ooly  another  name  for  Karen.  He  says  that  all  theae 
tribea,  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  Shan  country, 
and  farther  north,  are  called  Kakhyena.  They  are  found 
finm  the  Martabaa  Golf  inward  aa  £tf  aa  the  Bunnan 


popnlation  haa  eyer  exteQded.  They  are  nnmerona 
abont  Bangoon  and  Aya,  and  are  known  to  extend  at 
least  two  hundred  and  fifty  milea  eaat  of  Aya.  Theae 
tribea  ara  supposed  to  number  about  fiye  millions. 

Origin, — There  is  much  doubt  as  to  their  origin. 
There  are  amongst  them  many  distinct  traditions  which 
would  point  to  a  Thibetan  source.  Maaon  (in  his  Ten- 
nasserim)  aaya  that  they  regard  tbemaelyea  aa  wander- 
ers  from  the  north,  and  aa  haying  crossed  **  a  riyer  of 
running  aand,"  by  which  name  he  says  Fa  Hian,  the 
Chinese  pilgrim  who  yisited  India  about  the  5th  cen- 
tury,  conatantly  apeaka  of  the  great  deaert  to  the  north 
of  Burmah,  and  between  China  and  Thibet.  Bruce  says 
that  they  are  of  Turanian  stock,  and  allied  with  the  Ta- 
mulians  of  India  and  the  inhabitanta  of  Thibet  (p.  145, 
147).  A  portion  of  northem  Burmah  and  Yunnan  haa 
been  auggested  aa  the  probable  original  seat  of  the  Ka- 
ren race.  Many  authoritiea  consider  them  as  the  abo- 
riginee  of  much  of  Burmah.  Amongst  the  reasons  aa- 
aigned  for  thia  yiew  are  the  foUowing:  (1)  They  re- 
ceiyed  from  the  Burmeae  their  name  of  Karm,  which 
meana  Jint  ot  aboiiginaL  (2)  Their  habita  aro  much 
more  primitiye  than  thoee  of  the  Burmeae,  and  they  dis- 
like  their  subjugation  to  the  latter.  (8)  They  haye  tra- 
ditions distinctly  fixing  their  early  location  on  the  east- 
em  aide  of  a  body  of  water  which  they  cali  Kaw  or  Kho, 
which  is  so  ancient  a  term  that  they  haye  lost  the  mean- 
ing of  it  altogether,  but  the  tradition  itself  shows  that 
thb  waa  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  (4)  The  Moans  or  Ta- 
laings,  a  people  who  are  older  residents  than  the  Bur- 
meae in  Farther  India,  say  the  Karena  were  in  the  coun- 
try when  they  first  entered  it,  and  were  known  aa  Be- 
loos  or  wild  men  by  their  forefathers  (Joum,  American 
Oriental  Society,  yoL  iy). 

Detcription. — The  Karena  of  the  north  are  mora  ad- 
yanced  in  the  arta  and  in  the  habits  of  ciyilization  than 
those  of  the  aouthem  district  They  reckon  tbemaelyea 
not  by  yillages  nor  by  cities,  but  by  familiea,  haying  a 
patriarehal  form  of  society,  single  families,  occupanta  of 
one  house,  often  numbering  from  three  to  four  hundred 
membera.  Their  houses  are  immense  structures,  madę 
of  poata,  with  joists  at  a  height  of  seyen  or  eight  feet 
from  the  ground,  the  sides  being  lined  with  mata,  the 
roof  being  of  palm-leayea,  and  the  partitiona  of  bamboo 
matting. 

It  is  the  aouthem  aection  of  theae  tribea,  howeyer, 
which  is  beat  known,  eapecially  tboae  designated  aa 
Sgau  and  Pgko  Karena.  The  latter  are  called  by  the 
Burmeae  Talaing  Kareau,  and  are  a  yigorooa  people,  ro- 
buat,full-chested,with  large  limba,  8quare  cheek-bones, 
thick  and  flattened  noee,  but  not  specially  prominent 
lipa.  The  Sgau,  or  pore  Karena,  are  smaller,  with  a  com- 
plexion  lighter  than  othera  surrounding  them,  and  with 
a  generał  languor  about  their  moyements.  Mr.  Judson 
in  1883  wrote  of  them  aa  *^  a  meek,  peaceful  race,  sim- 
ple  and  credulous,  with  many  of  the  aofler  yirtuea  and 
few  flagiant  yicea,  greatly  addicted  to  drunkenneas,  ex- 
tremely  filthy,  indolent  in  their  habits,  their  morals  in 
other  reapecta  being  superior  to  many  more  ciyilized 
racea,  though  he  waa  told  that  they  were  as  untamable 
as  the  wild  cow  of  the  mountains"  (Wayland,  JiiMiMm,  i, 
642  Bq.). 

Rdigious  Tradiiiom, — ^They  haye  amongst  them  a 
great  number  of  religioua  traditiona  which  bear  a  mark- 
ed  analogy  to  Biblical  hiatory.  The  tradition  reapecta 
ing  the  creation  spccifiea  that  man  waa  created  from  the 
earth,  and  woman  from  one  of  man'a  riba.  The  Creator 
aaid, "  I  loae  these,  my  son  and  daughter.  I  will  bestow 
my  life  npon  them,"  and  he  then  l^reathed  a  particie  of 
his  life  into  their  nostrila,  ^  and  they  came  to  life  and 
were  men."  God  madę  food  and  drink ;  rice,  fire,  and 
water ;  cattle,  elephanta,  and  birds.  Traditions  ooncem- 
ing  man'a  primitiye  atate  and  firat  transgresaion,  yery 
similar  to  the  Bibie  namtiye,  are  alao  preaenred  amongst 
them.  Nauldplau,  who  answera  to  the  serpent  of  Gen- 
eaia,  ia  yarioualy  impersonated  aa  aometimes  małe  and 
acmetimea  female :  man  ia  located  in  a  garden,  with  aey- 
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'.  the  publication  of  the  Talmud    There  were  many  who 
inclined  to  pay  strict  defcrence  only  to  the  inspired 
wńtings  of  the  O.  T.;  and  when,  in  the  middle  of  the 
Sth  century,  a  Luther  in  the  fonn  of  Ahnan  ben-David 
arose  in  the  Jewish  midst  and  declared  his  oppontion 
to  the  Babbinites,  a  party  was  fonned  in  his  favor  at  Jo- 
rusalem  itaelf,  which  soon  extended  thronghout  Pales- 
tine,  and  cven  fiir  away  thiough  all  the  East,  as  well  • 
towards  the  West    The  persona!  history  of  this  gr 
Jewish  reformer  is  rather  obscnred  by  the  fable 
Arabs,  and  the  calamnies  of  some  Rabbinites ;  and 
mains  to  be  settled  whether,  as  the  Karaites  as 
was  bora  at  Bcth-tsur,  ncar  Jenisalem  (and  of  th-         ^  * 
of  king  David),  or  in  Beth-tsor  (Baasra)  on  t' 
and  conseąuently  imbibed  his  reforaiatory  n'  ^  •^ 

the  Aiabian  or  Persian  dissenters  from  Mohr  \ 

known  as  MutazUites  (q.  v.).     Certain  i'  \  ^ 

that  at  the  time  of  the  election  of  a  nc^ 
Ahnan  most  have  enjoyed  some  distinr 
never  have  presented  daims  for  the 
in  IsraeL"    In  the  year  761  we  find 
in  a  synagngue  of  his  own,  expoti 
trine,  and,  afler  kindling  great  ent^ 
of  diściples  who  had  quickly  gat^ 
ing  forth  from  this  centrę  of  Jr 
nition,  instruction,  and  encou^ 
gregations,  with  zealous  pre; 
erywhere  the  supremę  aut' 
worthlessncss  of  all  that. 
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^eaapower,  and  scems  to  be  a  penunifica. 
ir the  tso  beoomes  heedless  or  weak,ar 
V  cipcumstanoed,  then  the  kelah  can  do 
erwise  it  ia  powerlen  for  eviJ. 
V  spiritual  beinga,  such  as  Kq>]^ 
,  which  ia  the  atomach  of  a  r 
be  head  and  entrails  of  a  b» 
•  to  aeek  food.     It  dest/ 
H>irit8  ofthoeewho' 
other  Wild  beast' 
hese  can  neit* 
to  that  of  f 
lin  on  r 
Ucar 
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writings,  was  contraiy  to 
sker,  Liicute  Kadmofiiotf 
KaraismtŁBf  Append.  p. 
yet  within  that  astoi 
had  spread  orer  Pal* 
Syria,  Tartary,  B^ 
the  ranges  of  the 
distant  lands  h' 
second  Moses. 


.»v 


.id- 

tit,  but 

anciently. 

i>re8ent  time. 

h1  is  known  as 

jchovah  as  nearly 

.  •    He  was  not,  how- 

,ii)iiariefl  flrst  went  to  the 

^  ii  f  Satan)  sińce  the  fali  has 

introdttcing  charms  against 

^^Biiflfortiuies,  and  this  person- 

second  Moses.  ^  '^  widely  worshipped.   Thus 

(boni  in  886^        J^r^bip.    Ihey  appear  to  be- 

ind  even  nr        J^ry  of  ihe  eoul,  though  it  is  doubt- 

buttheiea*       -^v^Uy  amongst  thcm.   Mr.  Cross 

first  a^i        "^       anr  prop«r  »<^®»  ^  ^^®  resurrection 

ooeni^       -^-JSLmigw^on  ^  »^'  acceptfid  amongst 

^e      ^    ?Snk  tl^e  «)ul«flie8  off  in  the  air." 

nutcF       .-  ***S«n^**^®*^  ^^^  ^^^  BuddhUts,  though 

Tov      '.-  '^l{ih  them  in  Burmah. 

j         *  -^""tLtófc^I^^^®*  ^^  Ywah  and  the  djemons 

P^     ^"•'^  ^ied^^^y  bcliere  in  many  other  spiritual 

fc*^  *''*!rn  **  ^'^  ^^*  spcaking  morę  definitely, 

^^  **"*  j^  a  kelah,  whether  men,  trees,  or  plants, 

^^  *iiiaiiim«t^  objecta,  such  as  axe8  and  kniyes. 

^  ^^  crrowiiig  has  its  kelah,  and  when  it  does  not 

i^^^lt  is  because  the  kelah  is  leaving  it,  and  it  must 

<ł^««*^^  back  by  inrocation.    The  human  kelah  is  not 

K  ^"lITnor  is  the  responsibiUty  of  human  actionslodged 

^^^rnor  any  morał  character  attached  to  it    All  this 

^Jttributed  to  the  Thah.     The  kelah  is  the  author  of 

jjLaois;  it  ^  ^^^^  naturę  which  pertains  to  life,  the  sen- 

dent  soul«  the  animal  spirits.     It  can  Icaye  the  body  at 

^^    When  it  b  absent  diseaso  ensues ;  when  yet  lon- 

i^r  away,  death  rcsulta.     Kelah  seems  to  signify  life, 

OT  cxistence  in  the  abstract,  or  of  the  individual.     It  is 

moie  apt  to  forsakc  fceble  persons  and  children.     The 

Jcelah  of  one  person  may  accompany  that  of  auother  in 

going  away,  hence  children  are  kcpt  away  from  a  corpsc, 

and  the  house  where  a  person  dics  is  abandoned.    Great 

cfforts  are  madę  to  induoe  a  departed  kelah  to  retura. 

Tempting  food  is  placed  on  the  public  wayside  or  in 

the  forest,  and  yarious  ceremonies  and  rituals  are  gone 

thr6ugh,  which  sometimes  are  thougbt  to  be  succ«śsful 

in  securing  the  return  of  the  kelah.     One  might  almost 

wonder  that  its  return  should  be  considered  desirable 

when  we  are  further  told  that  the  kelah  has  8cven  sep- 

arate  existences  in  one,  which  endearor  to  superindsce 

madness,  recklessness,  shamelcssness,  drinking  propensi- 

tiee,  anger,  cruelty,  violence,  murdcr,  and  are  constantly 

bent  on  eyil.    But  along  with  the  kelah  we  leara  of 


<fT  coloesal  ii. 
•  ,  Unburied,  and  of  in.. 

j  become  infirm  becaose  th*. 
Atpho  are  inhabitants  of  the  infema* 
.M  spirits  of  all  who  go  naturally  to  their 
<)lace,  and  renew  their  earthly  employments 
*iug  houses,  cutting  rice,  etc.  The  location  is  un- 
<;clared,  but  is  above  the  earth,  or  belo  w  it,  or  beyand 
the  horizon.  It  is  presided  over  by  king  Cootay  or  Thee- 
do.  At  his  cali  the  kelahs  must  go,  and  mendie.  Un- 
der  his  dominion  they  senre,  as  in  an  inteimediate  state, 
a  probation,  and  if  goud  go  to  hearen,  if  bad  to  hcU  or 
Lerah,  which  has  two  gradations  of  punishraent,  one  be- 
ing  morę  8evcre  than  the  other.  Tah-nahs  or  Nak*  are 
the  spirks  of  two  sorts  of  fiends  which  take  the  form 
of  any  auimals  they  please,  and  prey  npon  men.  The 
Lord  of  men  created  them  as  a  punishmcnt  m  conse- 
ąuence  of  a  disobedience  on  the  part  of  men  to  one  of 
his  oommands.  They  have  a  king  who  was  the  great 
tempter  of  man  in  the  garden.  Mukhaht  are  the  an- 
ccstors  of  the  Karcns  who  inhabit  the  upper  region,  and 
are  the  creators  of  the  present  generation.  Sometimes 
they  work  imperfectiy,  and,  as  a  consequencc,  ill-favored 
and  imperfect  persons  are  fotmd.  They  preńde  orer 
births  and  marriages,  miiigling  together  the  blood  of 
two  persons.  They  are  worshipped  with  ofTerings.  The 
Kdeepho  create  the  winda;  the  Tah  Yoomu  cauae  edips- 
es;  the  Cooda  and  Lauphoo  preside  over  the  wet  and 
dry  seasons. 

Priutkood, — ^There  are  amongst  the  Karens  a  class  of 
people  who  serre  as  prophets,  and  assume  conditions  of 
raind  and  body  much  like  those  affected  by  the  **  medi- 
cine-men**  amongst  North  American  Indiana.  What 
with  writhing  of  the  body,  rolling  on  the  ground,  foam- 
ing  at  the  mouth,  etc.,  they  are  presumed  to  attain  a  state 
of  clair>-oyance  farorable  to  the  prediction  of  coming 
eyenta.  The  prophecies  uttered  by  these  which  are  re- 
tained  in  tradition  mostly  pertain  to  the  deliverance  of 
the  Karcns  from  the  oppression  of  the  Burmese.  These 
prophets  are  of  two  classcs.  The  wees  compoee  ballada 
and  other  poetry,  and  have  great  power  in  calllng  back 
departed  kelahs.  The  other  class  are  known  as  book' 
hos,  and  are  rather  pricsts  than  prophets,  taking  the  lead 
in  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  people,  instructiug 
them  in  their  religious  obligations,  and  are  a  morę  re- 
spectable  class,  being  heads  of  commimities,  though  not 
hereditary  chiefs. 

Missiona, — ^MLasionary  work  was  commenced  amongst 
these  tribes  about  1828,  by  Messrs.  Boardman  and  Jud- 
son,  who  were  succeeded  by  Messrs.  Wadę,  Mason,  and 
Kincaid.  Twenty-fire  years  afler  that  the  Kaien  a|K)stle 
Ko-thau-Bu,  a  native  conrert,  met  with  wonderful  auc- 
cess  amongst  these  people.  Associated  prominently  with 
this  great  movement  was  Rev.  Mr.Yinton,  who  "  in  8ix 
yeais  planted  forty  churches,  opened  forty-two  housca 
of  worship  and  thirty-two  school-houses,  and  aaw  be* 
tween  cight  and  nine  thousand  Karcns  ndsed  to  the  ley- 
el  of  Christian  worshippers.  In  1852  alone  he  receiyed 
five  hundred  Karens  into  the  Church.  In  1868  the  Bap- 
tist  Misaion  report  showed  that  they  had  amongst  thia 
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people  8ixt3r-8ix  natiye  ordained  paston  and  erangel- 
iato;  three  hundied  and  forty-8ix  natiye  preachers  un- 
(ndained;  three  hundred  and  sisty  native  churches; 
nineteen  thouaand  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  church- 
members,  and  neariy  axty  Łhoiuand  natiyes"  of  all  ages 
known  as  Christiana.  A  writer  in  the  Madras  Obaerr- 
er  (India)  stated  that,  in  Oct  1868,  a  gentleman,  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  Baptists,  but  a  great  trayeller,  per- 
fonniug  his  jonmeys  on  foot  through  Burmah  while 
amongst  these  Karen  districts,  aald  that  on  one  occasion 
**  be  found  himself  for  serenteen  sucoeasiye  nights,  at 
tbe  end  of  his  days' joumeys  through  the  forest,  in  a  na- 
tive  Christian  yillage. 

Literaturę, — Journal  oftke  American  Orienial  Socie^ 
tjff  ToL  iv ;  Wayland,  Life  ofJudson  ;  Brace,  Races  of 
tke  Old  WoHd;  Whitney,  Lanffuage  and  the  Study  of 
Language  ;  Latham,  Elemeats  qfComparaiive  Philology  ; 
Anderson,  Foreign  Mistioru  (N.  Y.  1869) ;  Mullen,  Ten 
Yeart  o/Minionary  Work  in  India ;  Mra.  Mason,  Ciril- 
iang  Mountain  Men,  or  Shetches  ofMission  Work  among 
tke  Karens  (1862) ;  Mrs.  Wylie,  Gospel  in  Burmah.  For 
a  fuli  history  of  the  milion  work  amongst  the  Karens, 
see  Mason,  Gospd  in  Burmah ;  Rąwrt  ofA  merican  Bap- 
tist  Mission  Ufńonfor  1868.  A  comparative  rocabulary 
of  the  l^an  and  Pwo  dialects  of  the  Raren  hmguage,  by 
the  Sev.  Dr.  Nathan  Brown,  Baptist  missionary,  now  of 
New  York  City,  may  be  found  in  the  Jour.  ofthe  Amer-^ 
ican  Orieniai  Sonety,  voL  iv.  See  also  the  artide  Bur- 
MAii  (IL  Missions).     (J.  T.  G.) 

Kard-Patrepand8U'Oii,  the  name  of  a  class  of 
Hindu  ascetics,  beggars  ofthe  Brahminic  order,  who  have 
Towed  etemal  silence.  Wholly  naked,  with  only  a  sacrcd 
string,  gencraOy  a  snake's  skin,  over  thcir  shoulders, 
they  make  their  home  under  large  shade-trees.  When 
they  enter  a  houae  they  manifest  their  presence  by  the 
dapping  of  their  hands,  and  generaUy  share  with  the 
inmmtes  the  best  of  their  dainties,  for  a  Bralimin  consid- 
en  himself  highly  honored  by  such  a  yisit. — Yollmer, 
Worterb,  d,  MythoL  p.  1020. 


;,  Gborg  (the  "Parsimoniou8")f  a  German  theo- 
logian,  was  bom  at  Ueroldingen  in  1512.  In  1 538  he  was 
ordained  for  the  ministry  by  Melancthon,  and  became 
pastor  first  at  Oettingcn,  later  at  Schwabach ;  and  finally, 
in  1553,  settled  at  Anspach,  and  became  generał  superin- 
tendent  of  the  churches  of  the  duchy  of  Baireuth.  Ile 
died  in  1576.  Karg  acquired  g^reat  notoriety  during  the 
difficulties  o)nceniing  the  Formuła  Concordia  by  main- 
taining  that  it  was  only  by  passiye  obedience  that  Christ 
madę  atouement  for  ns :  for  active  obedience  (obedien- 
tia  activa)  he  was  bound  to  give  as  man;  the  Law  binds 
os  either  to  obedience  or  to  punishment,  but  not  to  both 
together.  Christ,  while  suffering  the  punishment  for 
na,  rendered  obedience  on  his  own  account.  What  he 
hu  paid  remains  no  longer  for  us  to  pay  (L  e.  the  pun- 
ishment) ;  obedience,  howeyer,  we  are  bound  to  zender, 
as  he  rendered  his,  in  order  to  be  a  pure  and  perfect  of- 
fering  anto  God.  See  Ihputation.  He  defended  these 
opinions  in  1563,  but,  as  they  provoked  a  great  contro- 
yersy,  he  finally  retracted  them  in  1570.  The  same 
opinions  were  afterwards  maintained  by  John  Piscator, 
professor  at  Herbom,  and  by  John  Camero  of  Saumur. 
See  Walch,  SłreUigkeiten  imterk  d,  luth.  Kircht,  xiv,  360 ; 
SchióckhjKirchenffesch,8eUd,Iie/ormation,yfSbS;  D51- 
Unger,  />.  Reformationj  iii,  564;  Sch weizer,  Ć«n/ra^^ 
men,  ii,  16, 17 ;  Herzog,  Real- Ency klop,  vii,  379. 

KarigiteB,  or  Separatists,  is  the  name  of  a  Mo- 
hammedan  sect  who  oppose  all  goyerament,  both  eccle- 
ria«r.ical  and  spińtuaL  They  hołd  that  the  person  who 
is  to  preaide  in  spiritual  affairs  should  be  a  man  of  su- 
pematural  birth  and  altogether  of  a  spiritual  character. 
SeeMoHAMMEDASs;  comp.  Kabmathiams. 

^^■^*"     See  Carbx. 


t,  or,  rather,  Kar'ka  (Hebrew  Karka\ 
"C'7Cł  t^fioor,  as  in  Numb.  v,  17,  etc. ;  with  art  and  n 
diiećtiye in  pause,  n?|?"ign,  hah'Karka'd\  Sept.  'Ajc- 


KocKo.  y.  r.  r^v  Kara  iuirfidę  KaSiję ;  Yulg.  Carcaa  y. 
r.  Cariatha\  a  place  situated  at  a  bend  in  the  southem 
boundary  of  Judah  (i.  e.  Simeon  or  Palestine),  between 
Adar  and  Azmon  (Josh.  xy,  3) ;  probably  about  mid- 
way  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  per- 
haps  near  the  well  marked  as  Bir  Abu-Atreib^  on  Zim- 
mermann's  map.     See  Tribb. 

KarkaphenBian  Versioa    See  Syriac  Ykr- 

SIONS. 

Karkom.    See  Saffron. 

Kar'kor  (Heb.  Karkor\  "^p^^^.foundaiion;  Sept 
KapKÓp  y.  r.  Ka/sra,  Yulg.  reguiescehant),  a  place  be- 
yond  Jordan  whither  the  Midianitish  princes  Zęba  and 
Zalmunna  had  retired  with  their  remauiing  army  after 
the  first  rout  by  Gideon,  who  pursued  and  routed  them 

again  in  its  yicinity  (Judg.  yiii,  10).  From  the  context 
it  appears  to  haye  been  situated  not  far  beyond  Succoth 
and  Penuel,  towards  the  south,  in  a  naturally  secure  spot 
east  of  Nobah  and  Jogbehah ;  indications  that  point  to 
a  locality  among  the  southem  openings  of  Jebel  Zurka, 
north-east  of  Rabbath  Ammon.  Schwarz  supposes  (Pa- 
lest,  p.  228)  that  el-Kerah  is  meant,  a  place  a  few  miles 
south-east  of  Draa  or  Edrei,  in  the  Hauran ;  but  this  is 
too  far  distant  north-easterly.  £usebius's  comparison 
of  thecastle  (^pot;ptov)  Carcaria  {KapKapiafOnomast.), 
one  day's  jonmey  distant  from  Petra,  is  eąually  foreign ; 
and  thb  may  be  the  modem  Kerak  of  3f  oab.    See  Ke- 

NATIŁ 

KarI-Borroxn8Btia  Union,  a  Roman  Catholic  as- 
sociation  in  Khenish  Prussia,  formed  for  the  purpoae  of 
eflecting  in  Koman  Catholic  society  the  same  results  for 
which  tho  Gustavu8  Adolphus  Society  of  the  Protestant 
Cburch  was  founded.  Perhaps,  in  a  measure,  it  was  in- 
tended  to  oppose  any  inroads  of  the  Protestant  associa- 
tion  among  the  Roman  Catholic&  It  originated  in  1844, 
and  makes  it  its  special  object  to  circulate  at  largo  the 
literary  productions  of  Roman  Catholics.  The  society 
publishes  a  monthly  jouraal,  and  occasionally  works  of 
a  religious  character  wńtten  in  popular  form.  See  Ka- 
tholische  Real-Encykiopddie,  xi,  835. 

Karlo'witz,  Christoph  von.  See  Maurice  of 
Saxont. 

Karlstadt,  Andreas  Rudolph  Bodenatein. 
See  Carlstadt.  * 

Karlstadt,  Johannea.    See  Draoonites. 

Karmathiana  (so  called  from  Abu  Said  Al-Jena- 
bi,  surnamed  Al-Karmatha)  is  the  name  of  a  Moham- 
medan  sect  which  originated  in  the  9th  century,  under 
the  caliphate  of  Al-Motammed.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
Karmathians  were  Shiites  (q.  y.;  see  also  Ismail),  for 
Karmatha,  their  founder,  was  one  of  the  missionaries  in 
the  proyince  of  Kufa.  appointed  by  one  of  the  apostles 
(Hussein  Ahwagi)  of  Ahmed,  the  successor  of  Abidallah 
Ibn-Maimun,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  2d 
century,  and  who  first  gaye  character  to  the  IsmaiUte 
Bchism.  It  was  he  likewise  who  projected  and  prepared 
the  way  for  a  nnion  of  the  Arabie  conąuerors,  and  the 
many  races  that  had  been  subjected  sinoe  Mohammed*s 
death,  and  the  enthmnement  of  what  later  was  called 
"  Pure  Reasou"  as  the  sole  deity  for  worship.  With  an 
extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  hnman  heart  and  hu- 
man  weakness,  he  found  a  way  to  attract  the  high  and 
the  Iow.  To  the  belieyer  he  offered  deyotion ;  liberty, 
if  not  license.  to  the  '^free  in  spirit;"  philosophy  to  the 
"  strong-minded ;"  mystical  hopes  to  tbe  fanatics ;  mira- 
cles  to  the  masses.  To  the  Jews  he  offered  a  Messiah, 
to  the  Christiana  a  Paraclete^  to  the  Moslems  a  Mahdi, 
and  to  the  Persian  and  Syrian  **  pagans"  a  philosophi- 
caltheology.  The  results  of  his  exertions,  so  practical 
in  tendency,  were  truły  wonderful,  and  at  one  Utnę  it 
seemed  as  if  Mohammedanism  was  doomed.  He  was 
soon  persecuted  by  the  authorities,  and,  driyen  from 
place  to  place,  he  finally  died  in  Selamia,  in  Syria,  leay- 
ing  the  work  he  had  so  successfuUy  begun  to  his  son 
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Aluned.  Thifl  Ahmed,  prófiting  bj  the  ezperience  of 
his  father,  carried  on  the  work  of  convenlon  somewhat 
aecretly ;  at  least  he  did  not  dare  to  aasume  publidy  the 
dainu  of  an  imam,  as  his  father  had  doue.  He  sent 
misaionaries,  however,  to  different  parta  of  the  oountiy 
to  gain  adhereDts  for  this  extieme  Rationalistic  moye^ 
ment,  and  one  of  the  oonvert8  madę  was  oor  Kannatha, 
who  gave  new  life  to  this  ondertaking.  He  ąuickly 
gathered  about  him  a  large  number  of  oonyerts,  and, 
succeasful  in  securing  their  confidence,  he  soon  madę 
them  the  blind  instruments  of  his  wilL  He  adrocated, 
according  to  some  authorities,  absolute  oommunism,  not 
only  of  pioperty,  but  even  of  wives,  and  founded  one 
particular  colony,  consisting  of  chosen  oonyerts,  aiound 
his  own  house  at  Kufa.     (See  below,  Beligiouś  BeUef.) 

From  this  place,  called  the  "  House  of  Refuge,"  theie- 
after  the  whole  religious  movement  of  the  Karmathiaos 
was  oonducted.  Misdonaries  were  created  and  sent  to 
different  paits  of  the  earth  to  convert  the  nations,  and 
gather  them  into  the  fold  of  Kaimathianinn.  Among 
these  conyeits  was  one  Abu  Sald,  whoae  suocess  in 
Southern  Peraia,  and  afterwards  at  Bahrcin,  in  the  Per- 
sian  Gulf,  deaenres  special  notice  here.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  country,  formerly  a  prorince  of  Peisia,  adhering 
partly  to  the  Jewish,  partly  to  the  Persian  faith,  had 
been  subjected  by  Mohammed,  but  had  been  allowed  to 
retain  their  own  creed.  After  the  prophet's  death  they 
had  at  once  shaken  off  the  unweloome  yoke,  which, 
however,  had  again  been  put  upon  them  by  Omar.  In 
the  interior  of  this  conntiy  Uvcd  certain  Arabs,  highly 
disaffected  against  Islam,  the  innumerable  precepts  of 
which  they  intensely  disliked,  and  among  these  Abu 
Sald  madę  the  most  manrellous  strides  in  his  con> 
yersions,  until  he  finally  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
Bahreinites  generally,  and  in  less  tban  two  years  he 
brought  oYcr  a  great  part  of  the  people  of  Bahrein.  To 
supprcfls  this  praselytism,  an  army  of  10,000  men  was 
dispatched  in  282  (Hegira)  against  him  and  his  fol- 
lowers,  but  the  Karmathians  were  yictorious,  and  Abu 
Sald  now  became  undisputed  possessor  of  the  whole 
cOuntry,  destroyed  the  old  capital  Hajar,  and  madę 
Lahsa  (his  own  residence)  the  capital  of  the  country. 
In  other  parts  of  the  Saracenlc  possessions  the  Karma- 
thians also  warred  for  a  time  successfolly  against  the 
caliphate  of  Bagdad,  and  threatened  its  yery  exi8tence, 
untU,  in  a  battle  fought  in  the  294th  year  of  the  Hegi- 
ra, the  calipb's  generał,  Wasif,  won  a  decbiye  yictory, 
and  grcatly  crippled  the  military  streng^h  of  the  Kar- 
mathians. Both  Karmatha  (of  whose  peisonal  history 
efter  this  time  we  lack  all  Information)  and  Abu  Sald 
became — ^by  what  means  is  matter  of  great  obecurity — 
faithlesB  to  their  own  creed ;  but  they  continued  to  haye 
followcrs,  and  when  Abu  Said  was  killed,  together  with 
some  of  his  principal  officera,  in  the  bath  in  his  own 
castle  at  Lahsa,  in  801  of  the  Hegira,  by  one  of  his 
ennnchs,  his  son,  Abu  Tahir,  became  his  successor,  and 
the  struggle  was  continued.  In  311  he  seized  the  town 
of  Basra.  In  the  next  year  he  pillaged  the  carayan 
which  went  to  Mecca,  and  ransacked  Kufa.  In  815  he 
once  morę  appeared  in  Kufa  and  in  Irak,  and  gained  so 
decided  a  yictoTy  oyer  the  caliph's  troops  that  Bagdad 
began  to  tremble  before  him.  In  817  (A.D.  930)  the 
great  and  decistye  blow  against  the  caliphate,  or,  rather, 
against  Mohammedanism  itself,  was  stmck.  ^  When 
the  great  carayan  of  pilgrims  for  the  annual  pilgrimage 
had  arriyed  at  Mccca,  the  news  suddenly  spread  that 
Abu  Tahir,  the  terror  of  Islam,  had  appeared  at  the  head 
of  an  army  in  the  holy  city  itself.  AJl  attempts  to  buy 
him  off  failed,  and  a  massacre  of  the  most  fearful  de- 
scription  ensued.  With  barbarous  irony,  he  asked  the 
yictims  what  had  become  of  fhe  sacred  protection  of  the 
place.  £yery  one,  they  had  alwajrs  b^n  told,  was  safe 
and  inyiolable  at  Mecca.  Why  was  he  allowed  thus  ea- 
siły  to  kill  them — the  race  of  donkeys?  According  to 
some,  for  six  days;  to  otheis,  for  eleyen  or  seyenteen,  the 
massacre  lasted.  The  numbers  killed  within  the  pre- 
cincts  of  the  tempie  itself  are  yariously  giyen.    The 


holy  plaoes  were  desecrated,  almost  inedeemably.  Bat, 
not  satisfied  with  this,  Abu  Tahir  laid  hands  on  the  su- 
premę palladium,  the  black  stone  itself.  Yet  he  was 
apparently  mistaken  in  his  calculations.  So  lar  from 
tuming  the  hearts  of  the  faithful  from  a  worship  which 
God  did  not  seem  to  haye  defended,  the  remaining  Mos- 
lems  clung  all  the  morę  fenrently  to  it,  God^s  decree 
had  certainly  permitted  all  these  indignities  to  be  put 
upon  his  hoose,  but  it  was  not  for  them  to  munnur. 
The  stone  gone,  they  ooyered  the  place  where  it  had 
lain  with  their  kisses."  Wheneyer  Abu  Tahir  did  not 
preyent  them  by  force,  the  carayans  went  on  their  nsnal 
annual  pilgrimage,  and  Abu  Tahir  was  finally  penoaded 
to  condude  a  treaty  permitting  the  pilgrimage  on  pay- 
mcnt  of  fiye  denara  for  every  camel,  and  seyen  for  eyery 
horse.  But  the  black  stone,  notwithstanding  all  the 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  oourt  of  Bsgdad,  he  neyer  re- 
tumed.  (See  bdow.)  Abu  Tahir  himself  was  a  man 
of  great  daring,  and  so  infatuated  were  his  men  with 
the  pertional  brayery  and  diyine  calling  of  their  leader 
that  they  blindly  obeyed  any  demands  he  madę  upoin 
them. 

Abu  Tahir  died  in  882  of  the  Hegira,  master  of 
Arabia,  Syria,  and  Irak.  It  was  not  until  seyen  years 
later  (A.D.  950),  under  the  rcign  of  two  of  his  brotheiB 
who  had  succeeded  him,  that  the  **  black  stone"  was  re- 
tumed  to  Mecca  for  an  enonnous  ransom,  and  fixed 
there,  in  the  seyenth  pillar  of  the  mosąue  called  RahmeU 
(God*s  morey).  But  with  the  death  of  Abu  Tahir  the 
star  of  the  Kannathians  began  to  wane.  Little  is  heard 
of  them  of  any  import  till  875,  when  they  were  defeated 
before  Kufa — an  eyent  which  seeras  to  haye  put  an  end 
to  their  dominion  in  Irak  and  Syria.  In  878  they  were 
further  defeated  in  battle  by  Asfar,  and  their  chief  kill- 
ed. They  retreated  to  Lahsa,  where  they  fortified  them- 
sdycs;  whereupon  Asfar  marched  to  Elkatif,  took  it, 
and  carried  away  all  the  baggage,  slayes,  and  animals 
of  the  Karmathians  of  that  town,  and  retired  to  Basia. 
This  seems  to  haye  finally  ruined  the  already  wcak 
band  of  that  once  formidable  power,  and  nothing  fur- 
ther is  heard  of  them  in  history,  although  they  retained 
Lahsa  down  to  430,  and  eyen  Uter.  To  our  own  day 
there  still  exist8,  according  to  Palgraye,  some  disaffect- 
ed remnants  of  them  at  Hasa  (the  modem  name  of  their 
andent  centrę  and  stronghold),  and  other  tracts  of  the 
peninsula;  and  their  antagonism  against  Mohammed- 
anism, which  they  haye  ntterly  abrogated  among  them- 
selyes,  so  far  from  being  abated,  bids  fair  to  break  out 
anew  into  open  rebellion  at  the  first  opportunity.  In- 
deed,  some  of  the  most  trust%yorthy  writers  on  Eastem 
history  assert  that  the  modem  Druses  owe  the  origin  of 
their  religious  belief  to  the  Karmathians  (oomp.  Mad- 
den,  Turldsh  Empire,  ii,  210). 

The  rdigious  helitf  of  the  Karmathians,  so  far  as  it 
has  been  preseryed  to  ns,  seems  in  the  bcgtnning — be- 
fore Ismailism  became  a  mixture  of  "naturalism"  and 
<*materialism'*  of  whilom  Sabaism,  and  of  Indian  incar- 
nations  and  transmigrations  of  later  days — to  haye  only 
been  a  kind  of  *^reformed"  Islam.  Their  master  Kar- 
matha, this  sect  maiiitained,  had  eyinced  himself  to  be 
a  tme  prophet,  and  had  brought  a  new  law  into  the 
worid.  By  this  many  of  the  Mohammedan  tenets  were 
altered,  many  ancicnt  ceremonies  and  forms  of  prayer 
were  changcd,  and  an  entircly  new  kind  of  fast  intro- 
duced.  Winę  was  permitted,  as  well  as  a  few  other 
things  which  the  Koran  prohibited,  while  many  of  the 
precepts  found  in  that  book  were  madę  merę  allegtuies. 
Prayer  was  but  the  symbol  of  obedience  to  their  imam, 
and  fasting  the  B3rmbol  of  silenoe,  or,  rather,  of  conoeal- 
ment  of  the  rdigious  doctrine  from  the  stranger.  They 
also  belieyed  fomication  to  be  the  sin  of  inflddity,  and 
the  guilt  thereof  to  be  incurred  by  thoee  who  reyealed 
the  mysteries  of  their  roligion,  or  failed  to  pay  a  blind 
obedience  to  their  chief,  or  to  contribute  the  fifVb  part 
of  their  property  as  an  offering  to  the  imam  (oompare 
Sale,  Prelimmary  Discourse  to  the  Koran), 
I     For  further  dctails,  see  Weil,  Gesckiehie  cŁ  Chai\fen; 
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(fer  isłamiti$dkm  yóOber  (Stuitg.  1866, 
8to),  pw  197  sq. ;  De  Goeje,  Memoire  tur  ks  Carmalheś^ 
etc;  StlresUe  de  Sacy,  Religion  da  Drtues;  Sale,  Ko- 
nm;  Taylor,  ffisLJiłohuMmedamsmf  p.  228  flq. ;  Madden, 
Turtish  Empirty  ii,  164  8q. ;  Chambers,  Cyciopadia,  z, 
586  8q.     See  Suiitbs. 

Kam,  Aabok  Jakob,  a  Latheran  minister,  was  boro 
in  London  Co^Yiiginia,  August,  1820.  In  his  yoath  he 
dedicated  himself  to  the  seryice  of  the  Lord,  and,  with 
a  Tiew  to  enter  the  Christian  ministry,  became  a  stu- 
dent in  the  institution  at  Gettysburg  in  the  autumn 
^  1837,  and  was  gradoated  from  Pennsylyania  College 
in  1M2,  and  from  the  theological  seminary  in  1844. 
Afler  his  license  to  preach  he  acoepted  a  cali  to  the  Lu- 
tberan  Church  at  Fine  Grove,  Pa. ;  thenoe  he  remored 
to  Canton,  Ohio.  Łi  1848  he  took  charge  of  the  £n- 
glish  Ltttheran  Church  in  Sarannah,  Georgia.  Herę  he 
labored,  enjoying  the  oonfidenoe  of  his  people  and  the  re- 
flpect  of  the  whole  community,  till  his  ph3r8ical  strength 
gare  way,  and  advancing  disease  oompelled  him  to  sus- 
pend  the  exercise  of  his  office.  His  congregation  sug- 
gested  a  tńp  to  foreign  lands.  They  provided  the  ex- 
penses  for  the  jouraey,  and  supplies  for  the  pulpit  during 
his  abeenoe.  He  travelled  through  France,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  Switzerland,  but  hb  impiured  health  deriyed 
no  advantage  from  the  tour,  and  he  retumed  to  his  na- 
tire  country  only  to  close  his  life  surrounded  by  the 
tender  sympathies  of  loved  ones  at  home.  He  died  at 
Chicago,  UL,  Dec.  19, 1860.  Kam  was  an  able  preacher 
and  an  exceUent  man.  His  ministry  was  fruitful  in  good 
leaultaL  During  the  preralence  of  the  yellow  fever  in 
Savannah  in  1854  and  1858,  he  continued  at  his  post, 
ezhausting  his  time  and  his  strength  in  ministering  to 
the  saffering  and  the  dying,  not  only  of  his  own  oon- 
gregadon,  but  to  others  who  were  not  in  connection 
with  any  Church,  amid  scence  the  most  distressing  and 
beart-rending,  in  his  offices  of  kindness  to  the  sick  and 
in  the  bnrial  of  the  dead.  It  is  supposed  his  physical 
ooostitttiion  sustained  an  injury  from  the  influences  of 
the  epidemie  from  which  he  nerer  recovered.    (M.  L.  S.) 

See  ASHTABOTII-KABNAIM. 

Stastislaus,  a  celebrated  Roman 
Catbolic  prelate,  was  bom  in  Bland  in  1526.  Of  his 
early  life  nothing  ia  known  to  ua.  In  1563  he  was  madę 
bishop  of  Wladialaw,  and  became  ooadjutor  to  the  arch- 
Ittsbop  of  Ghaesen  in  1577,  and  in  1581  sole  occupant  of 
the  archbishopiic  and  primate  of  Poland.  In  the  ciyil 
histoiy  of  Poland  Kamkowski  played  no  nnimportant 
part.  King  Stephen  (Betori)  was  crowned  by  him  (May 
1, 1576),  and  on  the  death  of  the  king  Kamkowski  him- 
self assomed  the  reins  of  goremment  until  a  royal  sno- 
eeasor  waa  fonnd  in  the  person  of  the  Swedish  crown- 
prince  Sigismnnd,  whom  he  also  crowned.  It  is  gener- 
ally  supposed  that  Kamkowski  belonged  to  the  Jesuit- 
icai  oidcr.  In  Kalisch  he  built  a  college  for  the  Jesuits : 
he  afao  foonded  two  schools  for  the  theological  training 
of  Roman  CathoKcŁ  Under  his  piotection  the  cele- 
brated Jeenit  Jaoob  Wujek  translated  the  Bibie  into  Po- 
lish,  a  work  which  to  this  day  remains  the  only  authen- 
tic  edition  in  the  Polish  (Roman  Catholic)  Church. 
Kamkowski  died  May  26, 1603.  He  published  CofWfi- 
lalionef  tynodakM  dioceses  cum  catecheń : — Sermonea  ad 
paroekoM : — De  eecktia  ultngue ;  etc  See  Wetzer  und 
Weite,  Kirdkok-Lezikon,  xii,  632. 

Karo,  JosKPH  ben-Ephraim,  a  Jewish  Rabbi,  one 
of  the  moet  celebrated  characters  in  Rabbinic  literaturę, 
was  boro  łn  Spain  in  1488,  of  a  family  of  notę.  Amid 
the  greai  persecutions  which  the  Spamsh  Jews  suffered 
in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century,  the  Karo  family 
were  exiled,  and  settled  finally  at  Nicopolis,  in  £uro- 
pean  Tnrkey.  His  early  Talmudical  education  Joseph 
leodred  onder  the  instroction  of  his  own  father,  and 
the  yoath  ąuickly  erinced,  in  the  ready  acquisition  of 
Tahnodic  kce,  a  particular  Uking  for  tradition.  The 
IGabna  tezt,  it  is  said,  he  had  leamed  by  heart,  and  be- 
bn  he  had  leached  the  age  of  twenty-fire  he  was  ao- 


oepted  as  a  Talmudical  authority.  From  Nicopolis  Jo* 
seph  remored  successirely  to  Adrianople  and  Salonica. 
While  a  resident  of  these  places  (about  1522-36)  he  be- 
came aoąuainted  with  the  great  cabaUstic  fanatic  Sar- 
lomo  Molebo  of  Portugal,  and  he  was  finally  induced  to 
remove  to  Safet  (q.  v.)ł  in  Palestine,  the  great  cabaUs- 
tic centrę  in  the  East  in  the  16th  century.  In  Safet  he 
studied  much  with  the  Rabbinical  authorities  of  Pales- 
tine, and  during  the  controyersy  on  the  Jewish  gaonate 
[see  Jacob  Berab]  Joseph  Karo  was  one  of  the  four 
disciples  whom  Jacob  Berab  ordained  when  forced  by 
Leyi  ben-Chabib  to  quit  the  country.  See  Ordinatiom, 
Jbwish.  Preyiously  infatuated  with  the  Cabalists'  Mes- 
sianic  notions,  and  now  (Jacob  Berab  died  January, 
1541,  shortly  after  quitting  Palestine)  one  of  the  four 
Rabbis  ordained  by  the  only  authority  competent  to 
perform  the  sacred  rite,  he  became  satlńed  that  he  waa 
diyinely  chosen  for  some  important  mission,  perhaps 
eyen  the  Messiahship  itself.  (He  belieyed,  says  Gri&tz 
[see  below],  that  he  would  die  and  be  again  raised  up 
to  become  the  leader  of  his  nation.)  £yer  sińce  15^ 
he  had  been  engaged  in  wńting  an  extensiye  religiom 
and  ritual  codex,  entitled  w)Di^  P*^2  (Beth  Tosephy  first 
published  at  Sablonets,  1558,  4  yols.  folio),  a  reyision, 
correction,  and  enlargement  of  a  like  work  by  Jacob  ben- 
Asher ;  he  now  hastened  the  complction  of  this  gigantic 
undertaking  in  the  hope  that  its  publication  would  lead 
his  people  to  assign  him  at  once  the  place  to  which  he 
belieyed  himself  diyinely  called.  He  completed  the 
work  in  1542,  but  it  gained  for  him  only  the  recognition 
of  being  one  of  the  ablest  rabbis  of  Safet  Uuremit- 
tingly  he  continued  his  labors,  determined  to  bring 
about  the  result  which  he  belieyed  to  be  his  mission — 
the  union  of  Israel— and  with  it  hasten  the  ć&ys  of  the 
Messiah.  In  the  16th  century  the  Talmud  was  exten- 
siyely  studied  among  the  Jews.  £yeiy  important  oon- 
g^regation  sustained  not  only  a  rabbi,  but  a  college.  Thus 
many  lucratiye  positions  were  open  to  men  inclined 
to  study,  and  there  resulted  a  generał  interest  in  the 
study  of  the  Talmud.  But  many  students  imply  many 
interpretera,  and  thus  it  came  that,  after  a  time,  each 
congregation,  and  sometimes  eyen  each  member  of  a 
coll^ie,  had  their  own  interpretation  of  the  Talmudical 
precepts,  and  Jewish  orthodoxy  was  at  a  loss  how  to 
jttdge  rightly.  Joseph,  comprehending  the  danger  of  a 
generał  diyision  and  a  loose  interpretation,  determined 
to  meet  the  case  by  a  compilation  of  rabbinical  law  and 
osage,  L  e.  by  the  publication  of  the  interpretationa 
which  the  Talmud  had  receiyed  at  the  hands  of  the 
most  distinguished  teachers  in  IsraeL  At  first  he  sim- 
ply  subjected  his  former  work  to  a  generał  supenrision, 
which  he  completed  after  twelye  years  of  hard  labor. 
Finding,  howeyer,  that  this  did  not  ąnite  aocomplish  the 
desired  result,  he  set  about  writing  a  new  work,  and  af- 
ter nine  years  of  intense  application  presented  his  peo- 
ple with  a  compendinm  of  rabbinical  law  and  usage,  en- 
titled '^'H'^9  "(n^a  {Shulchan  Arvk,&nt  published  at 
Yenice,  1565),  wbich  to  this  day  remains  a  rabbinical 
authority.  His  name  now  became  celebrated  in  all 
lands  where  Jews  madę  their  abode,  and  at  Safet  itself 
(which  really  meant  all  Palestine)  he  was  cheerfully  ao- 
corded  the  place  of  first  authority,  as  a  worthy  successor 
of  Jacob  Berab.  See,  howeyer,  the  artide  Moses  de 
Traki.  He  died  in  1575.  One  result  Karo's  labors 
had  at  least  effected — ^the  harmony  of  all  Israelites  in 
expounding  the  law  through  the  Talmud — ^the  estab- 
lishment of  Rabbinic  Judaism — after  all,  a  yery  difTerent 
religion  from  that  reyealed  through  Moses  at  Mount 
Sinai,  foretold  by  the  prophets,  and  taught  by  Moses 
Maimonides.  For  a  long  time  the  Shulchan  Arak  was 
the  text-book  in  all  the  Jewish  schools,  the  accepted 
interpretation  among  all  that  people,  and  many  are  the 
editions  that  haye  been  published  ofit,  legions  the  schol- 
ars  who  haye  oomroented  upon  it.  Karo's  other  work 
of  notę  wbich  desenres  mention  here  is  Cheseph  Miskne^ 
a  commentary  on  Maimonide8'8  Jad  Hackazakaj  which 
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hiis  freqnently  been  pablished  with  the  latter  Work. 
See  Gratz,  Geackichie  der  Juden,  ix,  319  8q. ;  Zonz,  Zur 
Geichichte  u.  Literatur,  p.  230  8q. ;  Jost,  Geack.  d,  Juden- 
thunu,  iU,  129 ;  FUnt,  Biblioth.  Jud,  ii,  172  8q.    (J.  U.  W.) 

Karpas.    See  Green  ;  CknroN. 

Kar'tah  (Heb.  Kartah'f  HPing,  city ;  Sept.  Kap- 
5av  V.  r.  Kadrię),  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Zebalon,  a»- 
signed,  with  its  saburbą  as  one  of  the  places  of  residence 
for  the  Leyites  of  the  faoiily  of  Merari  (Josh.  xxi|  34). 
It  is  there  mentioned  between  Jokneam  and  Dimnah, 
the  fourth  city  named  being  Nahalal ;  but  the  paraUel 
paasage  (1  Chroń.  Ti,  77)  giren  but  two  cities,  and  these 
different,  namely,  Rimmon  and  Tabor,  the  first  of  these 
being  probably  a  preferable  reading  for  Dimnah,  and 
the  latter  a  coUective  for  two  others,  Jokneam  being  in 
the  aame  connection  (ver.  68)  separately  attributed  to 
the  Kohathites  along  with  other  places  on  Mu  Ephra- 
im,  near  which  it  lay.  Kartah  ia  doubtlesa  identical 
with  the  Kattath  elaewhere  spoken  of  in  the  same  as- 
aociation  (Josh.  xix,  15).  Van  dc  Yelde  suggests  (Afe- 
motr,  p.  327)  that  it  is  ^  possibly  the  same  with  e^ 
Hartę,  a  village  with  traces  of  antiąuity  on  the  banks 
of  the  Kishon,"  not  yeiy  far  from  its  junction  with  wady 
Melek ;  the  ruins  being  on  the  tell  Harteyeh,  on  the  op- 
posite  side  of  the  river  {Xarrative,  i,  289). 


r^tan  (Heb.  Karton',  ';ri'1C,  douUe  ciiy,  an  old 
dual  from  T\'^p,\  Sept.  Kap^av  v.  r.  Btfjifuiłp  and  Nof/x- 
fiiui/),  a  town  of  Naphtali,  assigned  to  the  Gershonite 
Leńtes,  and  appointed  to  be  one  of  the  cities  of  refugc 
(Josh.  xxi,  32).  In  the  parallel  passage  (1  Chroń,  vi, 
76)  it  ia  called  by  the  equivalent  name  of  Kirjathaim. 
The  associated  names  snggcst  the  probability  of  some 
locality  near  the  north-westem  shoro  of  the  SeJn  of  Ti- 
beriaa,  perhaps  the  ruined  yillage  marked  as  el-Kaianah 
on  Yan  dc  Yelde^s  map,  on  wady  Furam,  about  midway 
between  Lakc  Tiberias  and  the  Iluleh. 

Kartikeya  is  the  name  of  the  Ilinda  Mars,  or 
god  of  war,  who  is  represented  by  the  Puranic  legenda 
as  hańng  sprung  from  Siya  aftcr  a  most  miraculous 
fashion.  The  germ  of  Kartikeya  haying  fallen  into 
the  Ganges,  it  was  on  the  banks  of  this  iivcr,  in  a 
meadow  of  Sara  grass,  that  the  offspring  of  Siya  arose; 
and  as  it  happened  that  he  was  secn  by  8ix  nymphs,  the 
Krittikas  (or  Pleiades),  the  child  assumed  six  faces,  to 
peceiye  nurture  from  each.  Grown  up,  he  fulfilled  his 
miasion  in  killtng  Taraka,  the  diemon-king,  whose  pow- 
er,  aoquired  by  penances  and  austerities,  threatened  the 
veiy  existence  of  the  gods.  Ile  aocomplished,  besidea, 
other  heroic  deeds  in  his  battles  with  the  giants,  and 
became  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  divine  armies. 
Haying  been  brought  up  by  the  Krittik&s,  he  is  called 
Kdrłikeya,  or  Shdnmdtura,  the  son  of  Bix  mothers; 
and,  from  the  circumstances  adverted  to,  he  bears  also 
the  names  of  G&ngeya,  the  son  of  the  Ganges ;  Sarabhu, 
reared  in  Sara  grass;  Shanmukha,  the  god  with  the  8ix 
faces,  etc  One  of  his  common  appellations  is  Kumora, 
youthful,  sińce  he  is  gcnerally  represented  as  a  fine 
youth ;  and,  as  he  Ls  riding  on  a  peacock,  he  recciyes 
aometimes  the  epithet  of  Sikhirdhona,  or  "the  god 
whose  yehicle  is  the  peacock.** — Chambers,  Cydop,  s.  y. 

Kasi  mir,  St.,  prinoe  of  Poland,  noted  in  the  annals 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for  his  great  piety  and 
asceticism,  bom  in  October,  1458,  took  no  unimportant 
part  in  the  efforts  of  the  royal  house  of  Poland  to  secure 
the  throne  of  Hungary.  Quite  inconsistcntly  with  his 
saintly  profession,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  a  large 
army  towards  the  borders  of  Hungary  in  1471.  On  his 
return,  adter  the  declaration  of  pope  Sixtus  IV  in  favor 
of  the  deposed  king  of  Hungary,  Kasimir  practised  even 
greater  austerity  than  before,  and  died  March  4, 1483, 
at  Wilna,  in  Lithuania.  Kasimir  was  canonized  in  1522 
by  pope  Leo  X,  and  he  is  looked  upon  as  the  patron 
saint  of  Poland.    See  Poland. 

KaapL    See  Ibn-Caspi. 


Katan.    See  Hakkatan. 


Katerkamp,  Johann  Theodor  Hermann,  an 
eminent  Roman  Catholic  theologian,  was  bora  at  Och- 
trup,  near  Munster,  Germany,  Jan.  17,  1764;  studied 
theology  at  Munster,  and  subśequently  (1809)  became 
professor  of  Church  History  in  his  alma  mater.  He  had 
been  ordained  priest  in  1787,  and  in  1823  he  was  ap- 
pointed canon,  and  in  1831  dean  of  the  cathedral  at 
Munster.  He  died  July  8,  1834.  Katerkamp*B  prind- 
pal  work  is  his  Kirchengesch,  (of  which  the  introdnction 
was  pubUshed  in  1819;  and  fiye  yolumes,  bringing  the 
work  down  to  the  second  Crusade,  from  1828-84,  8yo). 
He  also  wrote  Ueber  d.  christl,  Leben  u.  </.  Geist  d,  gotte*' 
dienstL  Vers(unmlunffen  (Munster,  1830,  8yo):  —  Denk- 
wurdigkeUen  aut  d  Leben  d,  furstin  Gaiiczin  (ibid.  1828 ; 
2d  ed.  1838).  See  Herzog,  Real-Encyklopadie,  rii,  459 ; 
Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kircken-Lei.  xii,  637. 

KathaiinuB,  Ambrosius.    See  Catiiarinus. 

Blathenotheiflm  (ko^'  ivoc  dtóc,  each  one  a  god) 
is  a  term  deyised  by  Prof.  Max  Muller  {Rig  Veda,  i,  164, 
460)  to  designate  the  doctrine  of  diyine  unity  in  diyer- 
sity  as  unfoldcd  in  tłie  sacred  writings  of  the  Hindua. 
He  rejccts  the  term  polytheitm  on  the  ground  that  the 
Hindus,  in  their  worship,  eyer  ascribe  to  one  god  the  at- 
tributes  of  all  the  others.  Thus  in  one  hymn,  ascribed 
to  Manu,  the  poet  says,  "Among  you,  O  gods,  there  ia 
nonę  that  is  smali,  nonę  that  is  young ;  you  are  all  great 
in  deed."  ..."  And  what  morę  could  human  language 
achieye,"  asks  the  professor,  "  in  trying  to  exprcs8  the 
idea  of  a  diyine  and  supremę  power?  .  .  .  This  is  surely 
not  what  is  commonly  understood  by  polytheisoL  Yet 
it  would  be  equally  wrong  to  caU  it  monothciam.  If  we 
must  haye  a  name  for  it,  I  should  cali  it  KalhenotkeitmT 
{Chips,  i,  28).  See  also  Tyler,  PrimUive  CuUure  (Loud. 
1871, 2  yola.  8yo),  ii,  321.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Kathism&ta  (Ko^iofiara,  sUtinya)  is  a  name  which, 
in  the  early  Church,  according  to  Suicer,  was  applied  to 
certain  parts  of  holy  ScripŁure,  bccause,  during  the  read- 
ing of  thera,  the  pcople  sat,  Other  portions  of  Scnptare 
were  entitled  oraouc  (standinyi),  because,  during  the 
reading  of  them,  the  people  stoocL  It  was  usiud  iu  the 
early  Church  for  all  worshippers  to  stand  during  the 
reading  of  the  gnspels  and  the  singing  of  the  psalms. 

Blatona,  Ebteric,  of  Abaujyar,  a  Hungarian  Prot- 
estant oontroyersialist,  was  bora  at  Uifalon  in  1672.  He 
became  rector  of  the  college  of  Szepsi  in  1593,  but  re- 
signed  in  1595  to  study  theology  at  Wittenberg  and 
Heidelberg  for  two  years  and  a  half,  and  then  returaed 
to  his  country.  He  became  successiycly  rector  of  Pa- 
tak  (in  1599),  preacher  at  the  oourt  of  Geoige  Ra- 
goczi,  prince  of  Transylyania,  pastor  of  Szepsi,  Goeno- 
zin,  and  Karextur,  and  died  Oct  22,  1610.  He  wrote 
De  Libero  A  rbiłrio,  contra  łkeses  Andrea  Sarofi;  A  nti- 
papiamus ;  Tractatut  de  Patrum,  concUiorum  et  tradi- 
tionum  Auctoritate  circa  ^ei  dogmata,  cultus  idem  mo^ 
resgue  vivendi  (Francfort,  1611,  8yo,  with  a  life  of  the 
author  by  Pareus).  See  Czyittinger,  Specimen  Hungo" 
ricB  Literata,  p.  199;  Horanjń,  Xova  Memoria  tiunga^ 
rorum,  ii,  804. 

Katon  MoSd.    See  Talmud. 

Kaftath  (Heb.  Koitath',  rs^,  nnaU,  for  r:)^^-, 
Sept.  YLarra^  y.  r.  Karavad),  one  of  the  cities  of  Zeb- 
nlon,  mentioned  first  in  a  list  of  towns  apparently  along 
the  southera  border  from  Mount  Tabor  westerly  (Jos£ 
xix,  15) ;  and  (notwitbstanding  the  slight  differcnce  in 
radicals)  probably  the  same  with  the  Kartah  (q.  y.) 
of  Josh.  xxi,  34 ;  perhaps  also  with  Kitkon  (Judg.  i, 
30).  Schwarz  (PtUest.  p.  172),  by  a  tortuous  deriyation 
through  the  Talmud,  seeks  to  identify  it  with  Cana  of 
GalUee. 

K&tyayana  is  a  name  of  great  distinction  In  the 
history  of  the  literaturę  of  India,  especially  the  rUual 
and  grammatłcal  literaturę  of  the  Brahmanical  Hindusa 
which  has  been  greatly  enriched  by  a  writer  or  writen 
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flf  that  nune.     Katyaysna  u  alfo  the  name  of  sereral 
of  the  chief  diadplea  of  the  Buddha  Sakyamuni. 

Kantz,  Jaoor,  an  eminent  Gennan  theologian* 
prominent  in  the  Anabaptist  movenient  of  the  16th 
oentozy,  was  born  at  Bockenbeim,  Hesse  Cassel,  aboat 
1500.  He  was  a  preacher  at  Wonns  when,  in  1527,  he 
identified  himself  with  the  Denk-Hetzer  movenient  in 
forming  a  strong  opposition  against  infant  baptism. 
Prerionaly  to  this  time,  Kautz  had  estranged  him- 
self from  the  Lntheran  reformers  by  his  anti-Trini- 
tarian  heresies ;  now  he  openly  broke  with  them,  and 
warmly  weloomed  the  Strasburg  preachens.  See  Ana- 
BAPTisTs.  HepubliBhed  seren  thesesin  defenceofhis 
peculiar  riews  (oomp.  Arnold,  KetzerhUtorie^  i,  68),  and 
for  the  dav  of  Pentecost  invited  the  Lutheran  ministers 
to  public  disputation.  Although  yet  a  young  man,  he 
had  already  obtained  great  celcbrity  as  a  pnblic  speaker, 
and  no  doubt  took  this  conrae  in  order  to  increase  the 
nnmber  of  his  followera.  Bat  the  theses  of  Kautz  were 
so  decidedly  opposed  to  Lutheran  christology  and  dog- 
mas  that  the  authorities  interfered,  incarcerated  him, 
and  finally  obliged  him  to  qait  Wonns.  Waudering 
about  from  place  to  place,  we  find  him  in  Jnly  at  Augs- 
burg, later  at  Rothenburg,  and  in  1528  finally  at  Stras- 
burg. Herę  he  succeeded  for  a  tiroe  in  preaching  his 
herctical  doctrines,  but  in  1529,  so  great  had  his  fanati- 
cal  esoesses  become,  that  the  city  authorities  felt  obliged 
to  interfere,  and  he  was  arrested  and  compelled  to  leave 
the  city.  Aiter  losing  sight  of  him  for  a  time,  we  find 
him  in  1532  again  knocking  at  the  gates  of  the  city  of 
Strasburg,  and  vainly  seeking  admission.  From  this 
time  aU  traces  of  him  are  lost,  and  neither  the  time  nor 
the  place  of  his  death  is  known.  Kautz  was  ąuite  inti- 
mate  with  Capito,  the  eminent  coadjutor  of  the  Reform- 
ers (Ecolampadius  and  Buccr,  and  at  one  time  it  was 
eren  aaserted  by  the  Anabaptists  that  he  had  succeeded 
in  winning  him  to  their  side.  Capito,  however,  does 
not  desenre  this  reproach.  On  the  contrary,  he  did  all 
in  his  power  to  restrain  Kautz  in  his  fanaticism.  See 
Trechsel,  AntUriniUarier,  i,  13  są.;  Keim,  in  the  Jahrb, 
f.  deutscke  TheoL  i,  2,  271  są. ;  Stud.  und  Krii.  1841,  p. 
lOBO  sq.     See  also  Demk  ;  Hbtzer.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Kay,  James,  a  Unitarian  minister,  was  bom  at  Heap 
Foldy  in  Lancashire,  England,  June  21,  1777,  and  was 
reared  in  the  Church  of  England.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teoi,  however,  he  became  a  dissenter,  and  at  once  pre- 
pared  for  the  ministiy.  In  1799  he  was  settlcd  over  a 
CalTinistic  congregation  in  Kendal,We8tmoreland,  but 
be  resigned  this  charge  in  1810,  and,  with  about  one 
thicd  of  his  congregation,  joined  the  Unitarians,  and 
two  years  later  b«came  pastor  of  a  Unitarian  church  at 
Hindley,  Lancashire.  In  1821  he  emigrated  to  this 
country,  but  never  again  took  active  work.  He  died 
Sept.  22, 1847,  at  Trout  Run,  Pa.  "*  Ile  feU  aaleep  with 
the  aooents  of  a  devt)ut  faith  on  his  lips,  and,  we  doubt 
not,  with  the  trustful  spirit  of  a  disciple  in  his  heartk" — 
Ckrittian  Examu»er,  1848,  p.  157. 

Kaye,  John  (1),  D.D.,  an  English  dirine,  was  bom 
at  Hammersmith,  London,  in  1783,  and  was  educated  at 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge  (graduatetl  in  1804  with 
high  honor  and  dtstinction).  In  1814  he  was  elected 
master  of  his  ooll^^  and  afterwards  filled  the  office 
of  Tioe-chanceUor.  In  1816  he  was  chosen  regius  pro- 
feaaor  of  dirtnity,  and  in  1820  became  bishop  of  Bristol ; 
was  translated  to  Lincoln  in  1827,  and  died  in  1853.  Be- 
ńdes  his  professional  labors,  Kaye  did  a  great  deal  of 
Uteraiy  work.  Many  of  his  writings  are  of  special  valne. 
Characteńzed  as  they  are  by  cleamess  and  precision, 
by  accuracy  and  fairaess,  combined  with  the  necessary 
fleńbility,  no  thinking  mind  can  fail  to  be  enriched  by 
them.  His  principal  writings  are:  The  Eedesicułical 
Bisiory  o/the2d  and  Bd  Centuria,  Olustrated  from  the 
Wriimgt  c/TertuiUan  (Camb.  2d  ed.  1826,  8vo;  8d  ed. 
1845)  i^Same  A  ecount  ofthe  Writingę  and  Opinunu  of 
Jttitin  MaHyr  (Lond.  2d  ed.  1836,  8vo ;  3d  ed.  1853)  :— 
A  Charge  tki$vered  at  the  primary  YiiiUUion  in  1828 


(Camb.  1828, 8vo)  :^A  Charge  to  the  Clergy,  ddivertd  ai 
the  triennial  Viaiłatum  in  1843  (London,  1843, 8vo).  He 
alao  published  some  anon3rmous  Remarks  on  Dr,  lVt«»- 
man^s  Lectures,  and  a  Rq>ly  to  the  Travd»  of  an  Trish 
Gentleman  (a  Roman  Catholic  polemical  work).  See 
Allibone,  IHct,  of  Authort,  s.  y.;  London  GentUmasCs 
Magazine,  1858  (April,  May,  and  August).    (J.  L.  S.) 

Kaye,  John  (2).    See  Cajus. 

Kayita.    See  Fkuit. 

Kazln.    See  Ittah-kazin. 

Keach,  Benjamin,  an  eminent  English  Baptist  dl- 
yine,  was  bom  at  Stokehaman,  Buckinghamshire,  F^eb. 
29, 1640.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  followed  any  reg- 
ular  oourse  of  study;  his  parents  were  poor,  and  could 
not  aid  him  in  a  collcgiate  education.  He  paid  par- 
ticular  attention  to  the  Scriptures.  In  1658  hc  be- 
came a  preacher,  and  in  1668  was  chosen  pastor  of  a 
congregation  in  Southwark,  of  which  he  had  fur  three 
years  preriously  been  a  member.  Affcer  the  Restoration 
he  sulTered  in  common  with  all  nonconformists,  and  fled 
from  the  country,  where  the  persecutions  were  unbear- 
able,  to  the  metropolis.  Herę  he  became  pastor  of  a 
smali  society,  which  met  in  a  private  house  in  Tooley 
Street.  Successful  as  a  minister,  he  soon  rooyed  his 
fast-increasing  flock  (which  numbercd  at  one  time  over 
1000)  to  a  large  new  church  in  Hondey  Down,  South- 
wark. He  died  in  1704.  Keach  belonged  to  the  Par- 
ticular  or  Calvinbtic  Baptists,  and  was  considered  a  man 
of  great  piety  and  leaming.  His  principal  works  are, 
Tropologia,  or  Key  to  open  Scripture  Metaphors  (Lond. 
1682 ;  bcst  edition  1779,  foL — yery  scarce ;  and  reprinted 
in  1856,  8vo): — The  Afarrow  of  true  Justijication,  or 
Jusłification  without  Worka  (Lond.  1692, 4to)  -.—The  Axe 
laid  to  the  Rooł,  or  one  morę  Blow  at  the  Foundation  of 
Ir^fant  Baptism  and  Church-membership  (London,  1693, 
4to)  i^Light  broke  forłh  in  Wales  (Lond.  1696, 8vo;  an 
answer  to  Mr.  James  Owen*s  book,  entitled  Children*M 
Baptiamfrom  Heaven) : — The  Display  ofglorious  Grace, 
in  14  Sermona  [on  Isa.  liv,  10]  (I^ond.  1698, 8vo)  '.—Gos- 
pel Mysteriee  Uneeiled,  or  an  Expoaition  of  all  the  Par- 
a&^M,  etc  (Lond.  1701,  fol;  1856,  royal  8vo.  "Mingled 
with  unąuestioned  rererence  for  the  dirine  Word,  and 
much  good  materiał  of  which  the  judicious  student  may 
avail  himself  with  adyantage,  there  is  a  large  amonnt 
of  fanciful  expo8ition  and  of  unwise  spiritualizing*'  [Kit- 
to]) : — A  Golden  Minę  opened,  or  the  glory  ofGod^s  rich 
Grace  diaplayed  in  the  Mediator,  etc.  (Lond.  1694, 4to) : 
— The  French  Tmpostor  detected,  or  Zach,  Uousel  tryed 
by  the  Word  ofGod,  etc  (Lond.  1703, 12mo)  :—Believ€r*s 
Baptitm,  whcrein  the  chief  arguments  for  infant  bap- 
tism  are  coUected  and  combated  (London,  1705,  8yo) : — 
TraveU  of  True  GodlinesSf  and  Trareh  of  Ungodliness, 
after  the  manner  of  Bunyan'8  (oftcn  reprinted) ;  also  with 
Notes  and  Memoirs  of  the  author,  by  the  Rey.  Howard 
Malcolm  (N.  Y.  1831, 18mo) : — Erposition  ofthe  Para- 
Uea  (Lond.  1704,  foL).  Keach  also  figured  in  his  day  as 
a  hymnologistj  but  his  sacred  songs  were  rather  medi- 
ocre.  See  Stoughton,  Ecdes,  Bitłory  ofEngL  ii,  465  są. ; 
Crosby,  Biti,  ofthe  Baptists ;  Wilson,  Bist,  of  Diss&dmg 
Churches;  Allibone,  Diet,  Engl,  and  American  Authors, 
s.  V. ;  Kitto,  Cyelop,  Bibl,  Lit,  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Keatins,  Gkoffrbt,  an  Irish  diyine  and  historian, 
flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century  (died 
about  1625,  or  soroewhat  later).  He  is  noted  as  the  au- 
thor of  a  generał  hbtory  of  Ireland,  in  which  the  eccle- 
stastical  history  of  that  country  is  trcated  in  detaiL  It 
was  tnnslated  into  English  by  Dermot  0*Connor  (Lon- 
don, 1728,  foL ;  Westm.l726,foL;  1738,  foL;  DubL1809, 
2  yols.  8yo;  1811,  8vo), — Allibone,  Dictionary  of  Au» 
tkors,  s.  y. 

Keblah  is  a  term  by  which  the  Mohammedans  des- 
ignate  the  direction  towards  which  they  are  command- 
ed  to  tum  their  faces  in  their  deyotions.  **At  first," 
says  Sale  (^Koran,  p.  17),  "Mohammed  and  his  follow- 
ers  obseryeid  no  particular  rite  in  tuming  their  faces  to- 
wards any  ccrtaiu  place  or  ąuarter  of  the  world  when 
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they  prayed,  it  being  declared  to  be  perfectly  indiffer- 
enU  Afterwards,  when  the  propheŁ  fled  to  Medina,  he 
directed  them  to  tum  towards  the  tempie  of  Jenualem 
[probably  to  ingntiate  himself  with  the  Jews],  wtiich 
continued  to  be  their  Keblah  for  Bix  or  seren  months; 
but,  either  finding  the  Jews  too  intractable,  or  despair- 
iog  of  otherwise  gaining  the  pagan  Arabe,  who  oould  not 
forget  their  respect  to  the  tempie  of  Mecca,  he  ordered 
that  prayers  for  the  futurę  should  be  towards  the  last, 
This  change  was  madę  in  the  second  year  of  the  He^ra, 
and  occasioned  many  to  fali  from  him,  taking  offenoe  at 
his  inconstancy."     8ee  Kaaba. 

Keble,  John,  *^  the  sweetest  and  moet  Christian  poet 
of  modem  days,*'  was  bom  in  Fairford,  in  Gloucester- 
shire,  April  25, 1792.  His  father  was  fellow  of  Corpus 
Christi  CoUege,  and  for  fifty  years  vicar  of  Coln,  SL  Al- 
wins,  and  lived  until  his  ninetieth  year.  His  mother 
was  the  daughtcr  of  a  dergyman.  Thus  on  both  sides 
he  came  of  a  pastorał  stock ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notę 
that  his  only  8urviving  brother,  Thomas,  Uke  himself 
became  a  dergyman  (rector  of  Bislcy),  that  that  brotb- 
er^s  son  also  took  orders,  and  that  Mr.  Keble  himself, 
like  his  father,  marriei  a  dergyman's  daughter.  Young 
Keble  was  prepared  for  college  by  his  father,  and  en- 
tered  the  Uuiyersity  of  Oxford,  and  there  greatly  distin- 
guished  himself  by  a  remarkable  display  of  talent  and 
application.  When  only  eighteen,  fuli  four  years  he- 
lów the  customary  age  for  graduating,  John  Keble  won 
the  highest  intellectual  rank  the  uniyersity  can  bestow, 
that  of  a  **  doublc-first  classman,**  his  name  appearing 
in  the  first  class  of  classics  as  well  as  in  the  first  class  of 
mathematics.  This  distinction  had  never  been  achieved 
np  to  that  time  exoept  in  the  case  of  Robert  PeeL  April 
20, 1811,  wanting  a  few  days  of  the  completion  of  his 
nineteenth  year,  he  was  dected  probationer  fdlow  of 
Oriel,  and  took  his  place  at  the  high  Uble,  and  in  the 
senior  common  room  of  that  cdebrated  college.  Whate- 
ly  entered  it  with  him,  and  these  two  were  the  duum' 
mri  to  whom  all  paid  an  almost  obflequious  deference. 
In  1812  he  won  the  prizes  for  both  the  bachdors*  essays 
— the  EngUsh  on  Translation  from  Dead  Languages,  the 
Latin  a  comparison  of  Xenophon  and  Julius  Ctesar  as 
Military  Chroniclers.  In  the  annals  of  Corpus  twice 
only  bas  such  a  triumph  been  won,  one  instance  that  of 
young  Keble,  and  the  other  no  less  a  man  than  Henry 
Hart  Milman,  the  late  celebrated  dcan  of  St.Paul's  Ca- 
thedraL  At  the  unprecedented  agc  of  twenty-two — in- 
deed,  some  months  short  of  it — he  was  appointed  by  the 
Uniyersity  of  Oxford  one  of  ita  public  examiner8.  Thus 
did  Keble  attain  a  success  which  we  believc  has  never 
been  eąualled  for  its  precocious  ability.  In  1815  he  was 
ordained  deacon,  the  following  year  priest,  and  soon  af- 
ter  left  the  uniyersity,  and  never  again  permanently  re- 
sided  there.  He  bocame  his  father'8  curate,  and  liyed 
with  him  in  that  capacity  nearly  twenty  years.  He 
tumed  aside  from  the  numerous  paths  of  ambition  which 
were  open  to  him,  and  gaye  himself  to  parochial  work  as 
the  employment  of  his  life.  In  1835  Keble^s  father  dicd. 
He  was  now  offered  and  accepted  the  yicarage  of  Hurs- 
łey,  and  married.  His  parish  was  obscure,  thirty  miles 
from  Oxford.  There  was  not,  it  is  said,  a  single  culti- 
yated  family  in  his  charge,  so  that  his  labors  were  alto- 
gether  among  the  humbler  and  poorer  classes,  but  under 
his  indefatigable  mtnistrations  it  became  one  of  the 
model  parishes  of  England.  It  is,  howeyer,  as  the  poet 
of  the  *^  Christian  Tear"  and  the  "  Lyra  Innocentium" 
that  Keble  will  be  moet  widely  and  permanently  known. 
The  fonner  w^as  published  in  1827.  It  is  probable  that 
most  of  the  poem  was  written  at  Fairford.  Its  success 
was  certainly  most  remarkable.  Morę  than  one  hun- 
dred  editions  haye  been  sold.  Of  course  Keble  mtght 
haye  realized  a  fortunę  from  the  sale  of  this  extraordi- 
nary  book ;  but  in  this,  as  in  eyerything  eL^ie,  he  showed 
his  disinterestedness.  When,  in  1835,  Keble  came  to 
Hursley,  he  found  a  church  not  at  all  to  his  mind.  It  is 
descrifcied  aa  a  piain  and  anything  but  beautiful  build- 
ing  of  flint  and  rubble.    He  at  once  determined  to  haye 


a  new  one  built,  and,  tn  order  to  cany  out  hia  project, 
he  employed  the  profits  of  the  many  editions  of  The 
ChrwUan  Year;  and  when  the  building  was  finished, 
his  friends,  in  token  of  their  regard  for  him,  filled  all  the 
Windows  with  stained  glass.     On  Friday,  the  6th  of 
April,  1866,  he  was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  Hurs- 
ley, where  he  had  officiated  as  minister  for  nearly  thirty 
yearsL     It  was  on  the  day  before  Good  Friday,  yiz.  on 
the  29th  of  March,  that  he  died.    On  the  eye  of  a  great 
Christian  obseryance,  he,  the  singer  of  Christian  obserr- 
ances,  passed  away  to  his  rest    The  character  of  Ke- 
ble'8  poetry  may  be  surmised  from  his  life  and  opinions; 
it  is  gentle,  sweet,  de votional,  and  highly  cultiyated;  it 
translates  religious  sentiment  out  of  the  ancient  and  ex- 
clusiydy  Hebrew  dialect  iuto  the  language  of  modem 
feeling.    A  deep  tonę  of  home  affection  runs  throngh 
all  his  poema.    The  highest  culture  of  which  man  is 
capable,  and  the  most  refined  thought  in  him,  had  not 
weakened,  but  only  madę  natural  aJBTection  morę  porę 
and  intense.    Neyer,  perhaps,  except  in  the  case  of 
George  Herbert,  has  a  character  of  such  rare  and  saintly 
bcauty  concurred  with  a  poetic  gift  and  power  of  poetic 
expre88ion  of  the  highest  order.    John  Keble  is  noted 
also  as  the  leader  of  the  original  band  of  Oxford  schol- 
ara and  diyines  who  began  the  so-called  ^  Puseyite" 
moyement  in  the  Engliah  Church.     He  contńbated  to 
the  famous  TracU  for  the  Times  (1834-1836),  and  it  is 
to  Keble's  influence  oyer  Newman  that  the  latter  aa- 
scribes  his  oonyersion  to  Romanism,  dating  it  from  July 
14, 1833,  when  Keble  preached  his  sormon  on  National 
ApoMłasy,    He  was  also  one  of  the  editors  of  the  BibU- 
otheca  Pairum  Ecdesias  Catholica  (begun  in  1838).    His 
works  are.  On  Translation  from  the  Dead  Languagts  (an 
Oxford  Prize  Essay,  1812;  Oxf.  1812)  -^The  Christian 
Year:  thoughts  in  yerse  for  the  Sundays  and  holy-daya 
throughout  the  year  (1827, 2  yola. ;  36th  ed.  1852, 8yo) : 
—The  ChiWs  Christian  Year  (4th  edit,  1841, 18mo)  :— 
Primidoe  Tradition  recognised  tn  Iloly  Scripture ;  a  Ser- 
mon  (on  2  Tim.  i,  14 ;  4th  ed.,  with  a  Postscript  and  Ca- 
tena  Patrom  [No.  3  of  the  TracU  ofthe  Timts^,  1839^ 
18mo ;  originally  published  [in  1837]  as  No.  78  of  the 
[Oxford]  TracU  for  the  Times):— The  Psalłer,orPsaltns 
ofDarid,  in  EngUsh  Verse  (1839,  sm.  8yo ;  dd  edit.  1840, 
18mo)  :Sflections  from  Richard  Hooker  (1839, 18mo ; 
2d  edit.  1848, 18mo) :— an  edition  ot  Hooker' s  Works:— 
Prcekcłiones  Academicce  Oxonii  Habit^B  (1832-41, 2  yols. 
8yo;   1844-1846,  2  yols.  8yo) :  —  Lyra  Innocentium: 
Thoughts  on  Yerse,  on  Childrcn,  their  Ways  and  their 
Priyilegcs  (1846,  sm.  8yo,  Anon.): — Sermons  Academi' 
cai  and  Occasional  (1847,  8yo;  2d  edit.  1848, 8yo)  :—A 
rery  feto  piain  ThoygkU  on  the  proposed  AddiHon  of 
Dissenters  to  the  Unirersity  ofOaford  (written  from  his 
position  as  High-Church  polemic,  1854).    See  Coleridge, 
Afemoirs  ofthe  Ret,  /.  Keble  (1869, 2  yols.  8yo) ;  Shairp, 
Memoir  (in  Studies  tn  Poetiy  and  Philosophy) ;  Allibone, 
Did.  of  A  ułhors,  s.  y. ;  Church  Reriew,  Oct.  1866,  art  i ; 
A  mer.  Ch.  Review,  April,  1870,  art.  L     (E.  de  P.) 

Keckermanii,  Bartholom^us,  a  reformed  Ger- 
man theologian,  was  bom  at  Dantzic  in  1571,  and  edu- 
cated  at  Wittenberg,  Leipsic,  and  Heidelberg.  In  the 
last  place  he  became  professor  of  the  Hebrew  langnage 
about  1592.  In  1602  he  accepted  the  rectorate  of  the 
gymnasium  at  Dantzic,  where  he  died  August  25, 1609. 
Keckermann  wrote  many  theological  and  philosophical 
works,  the  most  important  of  which  are  Systema  Tke- 
oioguE  (Berlin,  1615,  4to),  and  Rhetorica  EcdesiasHca 
(Hanau,  1600, 1613, 8yo).  These  are  drculated  yery  ex- 
tensiyely,  and  proye  him  to  haye  been  a  writer  of  great 
originality  and  ability.  He  argued  in  behalf  of  a  scp- 
aration  of  philosophy  and  theology,  to  preycnt  any  fur- 
ther  mischief  to  Christianity  such  as  scholasticism  had 
caused,  and  in  his  Systema  Ethices  (ibid.  1610,  8yo)  he 
pleads  for  the  separation  of  ethics,  as  a  philosophical 
science,  from  theolc^y ;  the  latter,  he  argnes,  most  oon- 
fine  itself  to  the  inner  religious  life,  the  fonner  to  the 
"  bonum  citńltT  (Opp,  ii,  233  sq.).  In  yiew  of  these,  his 
own  teachingS)  it  is  unjust  to  classify  this  writcr,  as  some 
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lmve  dane,  cmoog  the  origiiutoTa  of  Protestant  scholas- 
tudwn.  Of  yalue,  also,  are  Keckermann^B  speculations 
on  tbe  Trinity  (comp.  Baur,  Dreiemickeitslehre,  iii,  808 
aq.).  His  worka  haye  been  pnblished  entire  {Opera  Om- 
nia)  at  Genera  in  1614.  See  Herzog,  Real^Encyklopa' 
die,Tii,463. 


i'dar  (Hebi  Kedar*,  ^*J^,  dbrl^-skinned ;  SepL 
Kif^op),  the  second  aon  of  Ishmael,  and  foonder  of  the 
tńbe  that  borę  his  name  (Gen.  xxv,  18).  B.C.  post 
2061.  The  name  is  used  in  Scripture  as  that  of  the 
Bedonins  generally,  whose  chaiacteristic  traits  are  as- 
oibed  to  them  (Cant.  i,  5;  Isa.  xxi,  16;  xlii,  11 ;  lx,  7 ; 
Jer.  u,  10 ;  xlix,  28 ;  Ezek.  xxvii,  21) ;  morę  folly,  ''sons 
of  Kedai^  (*»7J5  *^}^,  Isa.  xxi,  17) ;  in  Psa.  cxaŁ,  6,  Ke- 
dar  and  Meaech  are  pat  for  barbarous  tribes.  Rabbin- 
ical  writen  expre88]y  identify  them  with  the  Arabians 
(Pteudojon.  on  Gen.  xxv,  and  the  Targam  on  Psa.  cxx ; 
oomp.  the  Jewish  expre88ion  "  tongne  of  Kedai"  for  the 
Armbic  language),  and  the  Arabs  acknowledge  the  pa- 
temity  (Pococke,  Spec,  46).  The  Kedarme$  (as  tbey 
were  called  in  later  tlmes)  do  not  appear  to  have  lived 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Judiea  (Jer.  ii,  10 ; 
OHnp.  Psa.  cxx,  5).  Jerome  {OnomagŁ.  s.  v.  MaSidv) 
pJaces  them  in  the  Saraoeiuc  desert,  on  the  east  of  the 
Red  Sea,  which  identifies  them  with  the  Cedrei  of  Pliny 
(t,  12)  aa  neighbors  of  the  Nabathteans  (comp.  Isa.  xl, 
7).  &ephen  of  Bjrzantium  reckons  them  {Ktipayirai) 
as  inhabitants  of  Arabia  Felix;  but  Theodorot  (on  Psa. 
cix)  assigna  them  a  locality  near  Babylon  (see  Reland, 
PaitBsL  p.  86  sq.).  Ptolemy  calls  them  Darra  {Geog, 
vi,  7),  eTidently  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  Hebrew; 
and  Forster  supposes  that  it  is  the  same  people  Arrian 
refien  to  aa  the  KcmrctUa,  which  he  thinks  shoald  be 
lead  Kadrcaim  {Gtogr.  of  A  rcdńa,  i,  247).  A  very  an- 
cient Arab  tiadition  atates  that  Kedar  settled  in  the 
Hejaz,  the  country  round  Meoca  and  Medina,  and  that 
his  dóoendants  have  ever  sińce  ruled  there  (Abolfedse 
Bist,  AnłeulamicOf  ed.  Flcischer,  p.  192).  From  Kedar 
sprung  the  distinguished  tribe  of  Koreish,  to  which  Mo- 
hammed  belonged  (Caussin,  Euaij  i,  175  Bq.).  Of  the 
history  of  the  head  of  the  tribe  little  is  known,  bat  his 
posterity  are  deacribed  as  being  rich  in  flocks  of  sheep 
and  goats,  in  which  they  traded  with  the  Syrians  (Ezek. 
xxvii,  21 ;  Jer.  xlix,  49),  as  dwelling  in  tents  of  black 
hair  (Cant.  i,  5),  though  some  of  them  oocupied  cities 
and  villagea  (D-^n?  and  D^nsn;  Isa.  xliii.  U)  in  the 
midst  of  the  wildemess  of  Arabia,  apparently  in  a  moun- 
tainoos  and  rocky  district,  and  as  being  skilfol  in  the 
nse  of  the  bow  (Isa.  xxi,  17) :  particulais  which  emi- 
iMntly  agree  with  all  descriptions  of  the  manners  and 
modę  of  life  of  the  nomadę  Arabs  bordering  Palestine  on 
tbe  east,  from  the  Red  Sea  to  Asia  Minor  (Wellsted, 
TrtntU  m  ArtAiOf  ii,  231  sq. ;  Wallin,  in  the  Joum.  of 
R,  Gtog,  8oe,  vols.  xx  and  xxiv).    See  Arabia. 

Kjed'einńh  (Hebu  Ked'maht  n^"!]^  ecutward;  Sept. 
KtCfid,  bat  in  Chroń.  v.  r.  Ke^a^),  tbe  last  nąmed  of 
tbe  tom  of  Ishmael,  and  probably  head  of  an  Arab  tribe 
cdied  by  the  aame  title  (Gen.  xxv,  16;  1  Chroń,  i,  81). 
aC  poet  2061. 

Ked'emoth  (Heb.  Kedemoth%  nnCi;^,  heginmnga; 
Sept.  K<^|ii^,  KiiriftM^^  bat  in  Chroń.  Kaifull»d  v.  r. 
Ka/i^^M^),  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  assigned,  with 
its  suboibs  ("  yińages"),  to  the  Levites  of  the  family  of 
Uerari  (Joeh.  xiii,  18;  xxi,  37;  1  Chroń,  vi,  79;  in  all 
which  passages  it  is  mentioned  between  Jahazah  and 
Uephaath),  with  a  desert  psno,  open  paatore-groands) 
of  the  same  name  adjaoent,  whenoe  Moses  despatched 
the  messengers  reqnesting  of  Sihon  a  peaceable  pa»- 
sige  throogfa  his  dominions,  which  the  Israelites  were 
DOW  catering,  having  crossed  the  river  Amon  (Deat  ii, 
26).  Tbese  indications  flx  its  locality  not  far  north- 
CMt  of  Dibon-gad,  possibly  at  the  rnined  village  «^ 
2>iihUai  (Robinson,  Reiearchetf  iii,  Append.  p.  170),  east 
of  Medeba  (Yan  de  Yelde,  Map). 


Ke^desh  (Heb.  id,f^'rf^^f  sanciuary;  Sept  Kidię, 
bat  KdSic  in  Josh.  xxi,  82 ;  TŁaSrjc  in  Judg.  iv.  6,  v.  r.  9.* 
KtSłi  V.  r.  in  1  Chroń,  vi,  72),  the  name  of  three  towns 
in  Palestine. 

1.  A  city  in  the  extreme  southem  part  of  the  terri- 
toiy  originally  assigned  to  Judah  (Josh.  xv,  23,  where 
it  is  mentioned  between  Adadah  and  Hazor),  and  doubt- 
less  induded  in  the  portion  afterwards  set  off  to  Simeon 
(Josh.  xix,  1-9).  As  the  araociated  places  seem  to  in- 
dicate  a  position  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  we  may  eon- 
jectore  that  it  was  the  same  as  Kadesh-barnea  (the 
names  being  the  same  in  Heb.),  which  lay  there,  and  is 
not  mentioned  in  either  of  the  foregoing  lists,  although 
it  certainly  was  included  within  the  district  indicated. 

2.  A  Levitical  city  of  the  tribe  of  lasachar  (1  Chroń. 
vi,  72),  otherwise  cadled  KisinoN  (Josh.  xlx,  20;  *<Ki- 
shon,"  xxi,  28). 

3.  A  "fenced  city"  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix,  37,  where 
it  is  mentioned  between  Hazor  and  Edrei),  hcnco  also 
called  KEDKSH-NAPirrAU  (i  e.  Kadcsh  of  Naphtali, 
Jndg.  iv,  6) ;  appointed  as  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge 
(Josh.  xix,  7,  where  it  is  located  on  Mt  Naphtali),  be- 
ing a  Leyitical  city  assigned  to  the  Gershonites  (Josh. 
xxi,  82 ;  1  Chroń,  vi,  76).  It  was  one  of  the  original 
Canaanitish  royal  cities,  whose  chieftains  wero  sloin  by 
Joshoa  (Josh.  xii,  22),  and  was  reckoned  as  a  Galibean 
town  (Josh.  xix,  7;  xxi,  32;  1  Chroń,  vi,  76).  It  was 
the  residence  of  Barak  (Judg.  iv,  6),  and  there  he  and 
Deborah  assembled  the  tribes  of  Zebulon  and  Naphtali 
before  the  conilict  (vcr.  9, 10).  Near  it  was  the  tree  of 
Zaananim,  where  was  pitched  the  tent  of  the  Kenites 
Heber  and  Jael,  in  which  Sisera  met  his  death  (ver.  11). 
It  was  probably,  aa  its  name  implies,  a  "  holy  place"  of 
great  antiąuity,  which  would  cxplain  its  selection  as 
one  of  the  cities  of  refuge,  and  its  being  chosen  by  the 
prophetess  as  the  spot  at  which  to  meet  the  warriors  of 
the  tribes  before  the  commencement  of  the  struggle  **  for 
Jehovah  among  the  mighty."  It  was  one  of  the  places 
depopulated  by  Tiglath-pileser  (2  Kings  xv,  29).  Jose- 
phus  calls  it  Kedesa  (17  KU(ira,Ant,  v,  1, 18, and  24)  or 
Cydisa  (^Ant.  ix,  11, 1),  and  places  it  under  the  name  of 
Cedata  (Ke^acra),  on  the  border  between  Galilee  and 
Tyre  {Ant,  xiii,  5, 6),  to  the  latter  of  which  it  adhered 
in  the  finał  struggle  (  War,  ii,  18, 1).  It  was  hcre  that 
Jonathan  the  Maccabee  g^ained  the  yictory  over  the 
princes  of  Deractrios  (Ka^iję,  1  Mace.  xi,  63, 73).  It  is 
probably  the  same  with  the  Cydis  {KvStc  t)  N(^CTXł) 
mentioned  as  the  birthplace  of  Tobit  (i,  1).  Eusebius 
{Onomast,  s.  v.  Ktdkę)  mentions  it  by  the  name  ofCydostos 
{KvSoiTa6c,  Jerome  Cidisnu),  as  lying  in  the  neighbor- 
hood  of  Paneaa,  about  20  Roman  miles  from  T3nre.  It  is 
also  probably  the  same  with  the  strongly-fortificd  place 
in  this  district  called  CydysH  by  Josephos  {KvSv(rffoi, 
War,  iv,  2, 8).  Kedesh  was  situated  near  the  **  plain"  of 
Zaanairo,  on  the  ronte  taken  by  Barak  (who  was  a  na- 
tive  of  the  place)  in  the  pnrsuit  of  Sisera,  and  hence 
most  have  been  beyond  Mt  Tabor,  in  the  direction  from 
the  Kishon  (Judg.  iv,  6, 9, 10, 11).  The  indications  cor- 
respond  very  weU  to  the  position  of  the  modem  village 
of  KedeSf  discovered  by  Dr.  Robinson  on  the  hills  west 
of  the  lakę  el-Huleh  {Re$earche9f  iii,  355;  BtbUotheca 
Sacra,  1843,  p.  11).  and  fully  described  by  Riev.  E.  Smith 
{BibL  Sae,  1849,  p.  874,  375)  as  being  a  smali  place  ro- 
mantically  situated  on  a  hill  in  a  rich  and  beautiful 
plain,  abundantly  supplied  with  water,  and  containing 
extensive  ruins  apparently  of  Roman  origin  (see  also 
Robinson*s  Hetearchesy  new  edit.,  iii,  366-^9;  Yan  de 
Velde,  Narratire,  ii,  417),  From  the  12th  century  (Benj. 
of  Tndela,  in  Bohn*s  Early  TraveU,  p.  89)  it  has  beai 
reputed  to  possess  the  grayes  of  Deborah,  Bank,  Ahino- 
am,  Jael,  and  Heber  (Schwarz,  Palest  p.  183 ;  comp.  p. 
91).  Porter,  in  1858,  saw  close  by  the  site  the  black  tents 
of  nomads  pitched  ander  the  terebinths  {Handbookjbr 
PakaU  p.  443),  like  those  of  Heber  the  Kenite  (Judg.  iv, 
11). 

"  In  the  Greek  (Kti^ic^c)  and  Syriac  {Kedesh  de  Naph" 
taU)  text8  of  Tob.  i,  2-^thongh  not  in  the  Y ulgate  or  A. 
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Y. — ^Kedeth  ii  introdnoed  u  the  birthplaoe  of  Tobias. 
The  text  U  exoeediiig1y  ooiropt,  but  some  little  sapport 
is  lent  to  this  reading  by  the  Yulgate,  whicb,  althotigh 
omitting  Kedesh,  mentioiiB  S^ed—poat  viam  gua  ducit 
ad  OcadaUem,  m  ńnistro  habeiu  cuńUUem  Saphel, 

*'Tbe  name  Kedesb  exuto  much  fiutber  north  tban 
tbe  poflaewioiu  of  Napbtali  would  appear  to  bave  ex- 
tcnded,  attached  to  a  kke  of  conaidcnble  ńze  on  tbe 
Oronteś,  a  few  miles  soatb  of  HumSi  tbe  aodent  Eroesaa 
(Tbomson,  in  Kitter,  DamasatSj  p.  1002  8q.).  The  lakę 
was  well  known  under  that  name  to  the  Anbic  geogra- 
pben  (see,  besides  tbe  aatbońties  quoted  by  BobinacMi 
[iii,  594,  new  ed.],  Abulfeda  in  Scbaltena'8  Ittdex  Geogr^ 
'Flutiiu  Orontes,'  and  'Kudaum*),  and  they  oonnect  it 
in  part  iirith  Alexander  the  Great.  Bat  this  and  tbe 
ońgin  of  the  name  are  alike  uncertain.  At  the  lower 
end  of  Łhe  lakę  is  an  island  which,  as  already  remarked, 
b  possibly  the  site  of  Ketesb,  the  captnre  of  which  by 
Sethos  I  is  presenred  in  the  records  of  that  Egyptian 
king*"  (Smith). 

Kedron.    See  Kjdbos. 

Keel  (jp&jnę^  as  being  that  which  tumt  the  yessel), 
the  longitudinal  projection  on  the  bottom  of  a  ship 
(Wisd.  V,  10). 

Keeler,  SrLVA>x8,  was  the  earliest  native  Mcth- 
odist  itincrant  in  Canada.  Ile  first  appears  in  the 
Minutcii  of  1795  on  the  Bay  of  QuinŁe  Circoit.  ^  He 
proved,"  says  the  Canadian  chronicler  of  the  Church, 
*^  a  good  and  faithful  minister  of  ChrisL"  He  labored 
about  twelve  ycars  in  the  itinerant  work,  and  then  re- 
tired  into  the  local  ranks,  compelled  by  the  growing 
necessiucs  of  his  family  to  resort  to  other  means  of  sup- 
port,  lic  did  not,  however,  abandon  his  Sabbath  labors, 
but  continucd  to  prcach  all  his  days.  Aftcr  his  family 
grew  up  and  werc  able  to  providc  for  themselyes,  be 
extendGd  his  efforts  to  grcatcr  distanccs  from  borne, 
carrying  the  Gospel  into  the  distant  scttlements  of  im- 
migrants  be}'ond  tbe  Kideau.  He  died  in  the  faitłu 
Kccler  had  no  adyantages  of  early  cducation ;  he  had, 
howcYcr,  cndowmcnts,  natural  and  of  dirine  bestow- 
mcnt,  II is  person  was  commanding,  and  his  roice 
elear,  mclodious,  and  strong.  His  spirit  and  roanners 
wcrc  the  mo«t  bland  and  engaging,  and  his  zeal  and 
fcnror  kncw  no  bounds  and  suffered  no  abatement. — 
Stercns,  Uisi.  M.  E,  Church,  iii,  192 ;  iv,  274.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Keeling,  Ibaac,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister  of 
notę,  was  bom  ui  the  latter  half  of  tbe  last  oentory,  and 
entered  the  ministry  in  1811,  but  it  was  not  nntil  after 
many  years  of  bard  labor  that  he  rosę  to  any  promi- 
nence.  In  1845  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Confer- 
encc;  sbortly  after  his  bealth  began  to  fail,  and  he  was 
obligcd  to  take  a  supeznumerary  rclation.  He  died  in 
1869.  *^  Mr.  Keeling  was  sagacious,  discriminating,  caa- 
tious,  profonnd,  and  intensely  originaL  His  sermons 
were  modela  of  pure  diction,  exact  thoaght,  laminous 
arrangement,  careful  definition,  and  raried  instroctiye- 
ncss.  He  was  a  man  of  retiring  babits  and  cold  exte- 
rior,  but  he  had  a  warm  heart,  and  a  keen  lellsh  of  the 
pleasures  of  friendship." 

Keene,  Edmund,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate,  and  a 
native  of  Lynn,  Norfolk,  was  bom  in  1713.  He  became 
master  of  Peter  House  in  1748,  bishop  of  Chester  in  1752, 
and  was  thence  transferred  to  Ely  in  1770.  He  died  in 
1781 .  He  published  five  Occaaional  Sermons  (1748, 1753, 
1756, 1757, 1767). 

Keeper,  in  its  widest  sense,  corresponds  to  the  Heb. 
^ipi^,  9homer'j  Gr.  rupiay ;  in  a  special  sense  to  •■•aia 
or  ^^*13,  a  watckman^  as  often  rendered;  ^^y^-,  is  a 
Mhepherd;  wbile  ^b,  ^vXaC,  is  a  ffuard  over  prisoners. 
These  words  are  of  frcąnent  occurrence,  besides  others 
in  ccrtain  pccuUar  scnses  or  combiuations,  the  meaning 
being  elear  from  the  connection. 

Keherathah,  or,  rather,  Keiie^i^ii  (Heb.  Kehe- 
kih\  rtfjpf  cutembljf,  only  with  n  paragogic,  nrirjpj 


KeMa'tk4A;  SefĄnag.  ManXXix5,yu]g.  Cetkuhd),  tbe 
twenty-thiid  station  of  tbe  Isnielites  in  the  desert,  be- 
tween  Riasah  and  ML  Sbapher  (Numb.  xxxiii,  22,  23) ; 
peibapa  at  the  moatfa  of  wady  eŁ-Hasana,  weat  of  Jebel 
Achmer.    See  £xode. 

Keil,  Kabl  August  Gottueb,  an  eminent  German 
tbeologian,  was  bom  at  Grossenbain,  near  Dresden,  Sax- 
ony,  April  23, 1754,  and  was  educated  at  Leipzig  Uni- 
yermty.  Three  years  after  giaduation  he  obtained  a 
priyilege  as  tutor  at  bis  alma  mater,  and  at  once  opened 
a  ooorse  of  lectures  on  ex^eas  and  bermeneutics.  In 
1785  be  was  i^pointed  professor  extra(»dinary  of  philos- 
ophy,  in  1788  professor  extraordinary  of  theology,  and  in 
1793  was  finally  promoted  to  the  fuli  or  ordinaiy  profess- 
orsbip.  He  died  at  Leipzig  April  22, 1818.  His  works 
are  ŚytfemaiiKAes  y^erzncAniu  dnjemgen  tkeołoffuchen 
Schri/ien  d.  Kenabust  aUgemein  ndihig  und  mitdich  ist 
(Stcndel,  1783,  1792,  8vo) :  —  De  eatemplo  Chriati  recie 
huicmdo  Dittert,  (Lpz.  1792,  4to) : — De  Doctoribus  refe~ 
rii  EcderiiE  ctdpa  corrupta  per  Plałoniau  genteulias  (ke- 
ologia  liberandis  (Lpzg.  1793, 1816,  4to),  consbting  of 
twenty-two  dissertations,  which  were  to  be  foUowed  by 
othera.  They  were  afterwards  printed  in  his  Oputcula 
A  ead.,  of  which  they  form  the  second  part.  It  is  a  rery 
yaluable  work: — Udter  d.  historiscke  ErlcUtrtmgsctrt  d. 
heiligen  Sehrijl  u.  dereń  NothwendigiheiŁ  (Lpz.  1798, 8vo ; 
Latin  by  Hempel) : — Ldirbuch  der  ffermeneutUe  d,  N,  T, 
tuich  Grundsatzen  d.  grammaiisch-historiacken  Interpre' 
tation  (Leipzig,  1810, 8yo;  Latin  translation  by  C.  A.  G. 
Emmerling,  Lpz.  181 1, 8vo),  a  yery  useful  and  important 
contribntion  to  the  department  of  bermeneutics,  which 
he  madę  his  specialty,  and  in  which  he  bas  justly  be- 
come  yery  celebrated.  After  his  death  bis  occasional 
wrltings  were  coUected  by  J.  D.  Goldhom,  and  published 
under  the  title  of  Opuscuki  aceuiemica  ad  N.  T,  inUrpre- 
tationem  grammatico-historicam  et  (keohgite  Christiana 
oriffines  pertinentia  (Lpzg.  1821,  2  yoK  8yo).  Besides 
treatises  on  topics  of  hermeneutical  interest,  this  yolume 
contains  seyeial  excgetical  eesays,  and  an  elaborate  dis- 
sertation,  De  PUttomcce  phHosophim  ad  theolog,  Christ, 
apud  ret,  eccUs,  scriptores  ratione,  "  Keil,"  says  Prof. 
W.  L.  Alexaiider  (in  Kitto,  BibL  Cyclop,  yoL  ii,  s.  y.), 
"is  a  perspicuous  wiiter,  and  his  works,  though  cold 
and  formal,  are  fuli  of  good  sense  and  solid  learaing.^ 
In  connection  with  H.  G.Tzschimer,  Keil  also  published 
a  tbeological  joumal  under  tbe  title  AnaleeteHf.  d  Stu- 
dium d.  exegetischen  u,  systematischen  Theologie  (Leipzig, 
1812>18,  4  yols.  8vo).  See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Ginen 
XX,  503 ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyldop.  yii,  504. 

Keł'Iah  (Heb.  Kdlah',  rii"»rĘ>  [in  1  Sam.  xxiii,  5, 
h^?p],prob.ci^a(f«/;  Septuag.  KeVXa  or  Kci'Xa,  y.  r.  in 
Chroń,  and  Neh.  Kce tXa),  a  city  in  the  plain  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xy,  44),  bordering  on  the  southem  portion  of  the 
highlands  (see  Keil's  Comment  ad  loc).  It  appears  to 
haye  been  founded  by  Naham  the  Garmite,  brotber  of 
Hodiah,  one  of  the  wiyea  of  Mered  (1  Chroń,  iy,  19). 
"  The  Philistines  had  fallen  upon  the  town  at  the  begtn- 
ning  of  the  baryest  (Josephus,  Ant,  yi,  13, 1),  plundered 
the  com  from  its  threshing-floor,  and  driyen  off  the  cat- 
tle  (1  Sam.  xxiii,  1).  The  prey  was  reooyered  by  Da- 
yid  (yer.  2-6),  who  remained  in  the  city  till  the  com- 
pletion  of  the  ingathering.  It  was  then  a  fortified 
place,  with  walls,  gates,  and  bars  (1  Sam.  xxiii,  7,  and 
Josephus).  During  this  time  the  massacre  of  Nob  was 
perpetrated,  and  Keilah  became  the  repository  of  the 
sacred  ephod,  which  Abiathar  the  priest,  tbe  sole  sur- 
yiyor,  had  carried  off  with  him  (ver.  6).  But  it  was 
not  destined  long  to  enjoy  the  presence  of  these  braye 
and  haUowed  inmates,  nor  indeeid  was  it  worthy  of  such 
good  fortunę,  for  the  inhabitants  soon  plotted  Dayid^a 
betrayal  to  Saul,  then  on  his  road  to  besiege  the  place. 
Of  tMs  intention  Dayid  was  wamed  by  diyine  intima- 
tion.  He  therefore  lefl  (1  Sam.  xxiii,  7-13).  It  will  be 
obseryed  that  the  word  Bacdi  is  used  by  Dayid  to  de* 
notę  the  inhabitants  of  Keilah  in  this  passage  (yer.  11, 
12;  A.y.  'men'),  possibly  pointing  to  the  exi8tenoe  of 
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Guiiaiiites  in  the  place"  (Smith).  See  Baau  Keilah 
was  80  oooBiderable  a  dty  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  aa 
to  have  two  pnefects,  who  are  mentioned  as  aasisting  in 
the  reoouBtraction  of  the  walls  of  Jentsalem  (Neh.  iii,  17, 
18),  and  exi8ted  in  the  days  of  Eusebius  and  Jeroroe, 
who  place  it  eight  (the  former,  s.  v.  Kł|X€Ź,  less  oonectiy, 
terenteen)  Roman  mUes  from  Eleatheropolis,  on  the 
road  to  Hebron  (see  Reland,  PalasL  p.  488, 698).  Jose- 
phns  calls  it  Ciita  {Ki\Xa,ArU,  vi,  13, 1).  The  prophet 
Hahakkuk  is  said  to  have  been  buried  here  (Sozomen, 
ffist.  Tii,  29 ;  Nicephorus,  Hist.  xii, 48) ;  but  see  Hukkok. 
The  above  notices  all  point  to  a  locality  at  a  fork  of 
wady  el-Faranj,  a  little  N.  of  Idhna  (Jedna), "  where  on 
a  piojection  of  the  right-hand  moontain  stands  a  ruined 
tower^  (RohinaoiifRetearcheSf  ii,  427),  which  Yan  de  Yelde 
learoed  at  Hebron  was  stiU  called  Kilah  (Hemoir^  p. 
328).  Thia  is  confirmed  by  Tobler  (DriUe  Wanderung^ 
p.  150  sq.),  although  he  remarks  (p.  467)  that  Van  de 
Telde,  on  the  fint  edition  of  his  J/ap,  had  placed  it  too 
far  south  (S.E.  of  Idhna).  A  writer  in  Fairbaim's  Dio- 
UoHory  (a.  v.)  argues  in  favor  of  the  locality  of  Khuwei- 
K/ek  [see  Rimmon],  but  this  is  utterly  out  of  the  re- 
ąoired  region,  being  in  the  SimeonlŁish  portion  of  the 
tńbe.     See  Judah. 

Keir,  Johk,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
at  Biicklyvie,  Stirlingahiie,  Scotland,  Feb.  2, 1770,  edu- 
cated  at  the  Uniyersity  of  Glasgow,  studied  theology  un- 
der  Kev.  A.  Bmce,  professor  of  theology  in  the  General 
AaK»ciate  Synod,  and  was  licensed  at  Glasgow  in  1807. 
In  1808  he  was  appointed  missionary  to  Noya  Scotia, 
&  P.,  whither  he  immediately  proceeded.  In  the  spring 
of  1809  he  preached  at  Halifax  and  Merigomiah,  and 
Ister  took  charge  of  the  societies  at  Princetoini  and  St. 
Peter^s,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  in  June,  1810,  was 
(ndained  and  instaUed  as  pastor,  which  position  he  hekl 
for  nearly  fifty  years.  In  addition  to  his  pastorał  duties 
be  fiUed  the  position  of  professor  of  theology  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Nova  Scotia,  to  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed in  1843.  He  died  SepL  22, 1858.  "Mr.  Keir, 
as  a  lectorer,  left  upon  the  minds  of  the  students  a  decp 
impreasion  of  the  duties  and  responsibilitics  of  the  sa- 
cred  Office.'*— Wilson'8  Pntb,  Hitł.  AlmanaCf  1859-60,  p. 

BZeitb,  Oeorge,  the  noted  leader  of  a  faction  of 
the  QiiakeTS,  was  bom  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  about  the 
niiddle  of  the  serenteenth  century.  He  was  a  man  of 
mperior  intell^^  who  had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
a  splendid  training,  not  only  in  the  schools  of  the  na- 
tional  Church  of  Scotland,  but  also  at  the  Unirersity  of 
Aberdeen.  In  the  year  1664  he  came  as  a  minbter  from 
the  soath  of  Scotland  to  his  friends  in  Aberdeen,  and, 
adopting  the  yiews  of  the  Quakers,  was  involved  in  con- 
fiscations  and  imprisonment,  together  with  others  of 
that  persecnted  people.  He  wrote  and  published  sey- 
eral  tieatises  in  yindication  and  explanation  of  the  prin- 
ciples  of  that  respectable  body  of  Christians,  and  in  1675 
was  engaged  with  the  celebrated  Robert  Barclay  in  a 
dispnte  with  the  students  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Aberdeen 
tn  defence  of  the  Quaker  doctrines.  He  also,  about  this 
time,  with  William  Penn,  George  Whiting,  and  Stephen 
Criap,  engaged  in  a  discussion  with  the  Baptists  in  Lon- 
don. About  the  year  1682  he  remoyed  to  England,  and 
took  charge  of  a  school  at  Edmonton,  established  by  the 
Society  of  Friends.  He  was  soon  persccuted,  howeyer, 
for  preaching  and  teaching  without  a  liccnse,  and,  rc- 
fusing  to  take  the  oath,  was  committed  to  jaiL  In  1684 
he  remoyed  to  London,  but  was  iroprisoned  fiye  months 
in  Newgate  for  nonconformity.  After  hU  liberation  he 
emigiated  to  Kew  Jersey,  and  was  there  appointed  sur- 
yeyor  generał,  and  employed  in  determining  the  boun- 
dńy-line  between  East  and  West  Jcney.  In  1689  he 
remored  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  took  charge  of  a 
Friends*  Khool,  with  a  liberał  salary,  but  resigned  his 
position  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  and  trayełled  in 
Xew  England,  yisiting  meetings  and  holding  disputa- 
tiona  with  the  leligions  professors.  He  is  noted  for  his 
defcooe  at  this  time  of  the  Qaaker  tenets  against  In- 1 


crease  and  Cotton  Mather.  On  his  return  to  Philadel- 
phia he  became  inyolyed  in  a  controyersy  with  his  own 
denomination,  on  yarious  points  of  discipline  and  doctrine. 
He  charged  them  with  doing  away,  by  allegory,  with 
the  narratiye  of  the  real  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  conse- 
quently  the  doctrine  of  a  real  atonement  He  also  8u»- 
pected  them  of  being  infected  with  the  spirit  of  Deism. 
Penn,  being  at  this  time  in  London,  addressed  a  letter  to 
Turner,  a  justioe  in  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  defei^s 
"  honest  Geo.  Keith  and  his  Platonie  studies,"  but  after-* 
wards,  becoming  acquainted  with  the  meńts  of  the  dis- 
pnte,  decided  against  Keith.  Keith  returaed  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  soon  came  in  collłsi<Ni  with  Penn  himself. 
Penn  haying  spoken  from  the  text,''  The  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  his  Son  cłeanseth  us  from  all  sin,*'  his  expoeition 
being  strictly  orthodox  on  their  principles,  namely,  that 
'*  the  blood  is  the  Ufe,  and  the  Ufe  is  the  light  within 
them,**  Keith  took  up  the  subject,  and  showed  that  '*  sin 
was  cleansed  by  the  blood  of  the  trae  Christ  actuaUy 
shed  on  Całvary."  Penn  is  reported  to  haye  started 
from  his  seat,  and,  as  he  himself  aflerwards  stated  in 
the  annual  meeting,  being  ^  so  transported  by  the  pow- 
er  of  God  that  he  was  carried  out  of  himself,  and  did 
not  know  whether  he  was  sitting,  or  standing,  or  on  his 
knees,"  he  thundered  forth  this  anathema:  **I  pronounce 
thee  an  apostatę,  oyer  the  head  of  thee.*'  The  great 
body  folłowed  Penn,  and  Keith  was  condcmned  by  an 
edict  of  the  annual  meeting.  He  was  not  slow,  how- 
eyer, in  his  own  defence,  but  denounced  the  society  as 
Deists,  and  entered  into  an  able  and  labored  argument 
to  proye  it  (see  KeiŁh*s  Deism  of  Wiilkun  Penn,  and 
Mosheim,  yol.  y,  cent  xyii,  eh.  iy,  sect.  ii,  part  ii),  and 
formed  a  society  of  his  own,  known  as  Christian  Ouah- 
erSf  Baptist  Quaker$,  or  Keiłhians  (q.  y.).  StiU  dissat- 
isficd,  he  flnally  entered  the  Church  of  England,  and 
became  a  regular  priest  In  the  years  1702, 1703, 1704, 
he  performed  an  important  and  successful  mission  on 
the  American  continent,  under  the  care  of  the  EpiscO' 
pal  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts, 
He  w&s  especially  successful  in  Pennsylyania  and  New 
Jersey.  Seyen  hnndred  Quakers  were  through  his  in- 
stramentality  conyerted  from  Qnakerism  and  Ijaptized 
(see  Humphry's  Ilistory  ofihe  Onahert,  Lond.  A.D.  1730 ; 
Christian  Obserrer,  April,  1816).  Retuming  to  England, 
in  1706  he  was  appointed  rector  of  Edburton,  in  Susscx, 
and  there  died  about  17^5.  Bishop  Bumet,  who  was 
educated  with  Keith  at  the  Uniyersity  of  Aberdeen,  in 
his  Flistorg  ofhis  Own  Times  (1700,  ii,  144),  says  that 
Keith  "  was  esteemed  the  most  leanied  man  that  eyer 
was  in  that  sect;  he  was  well  yersed  both  In  the  Ori- 
ental  tongues,  in  philosophy  and  mathematics.**  Keith 
wrote  a  great  many  theological  tracts,  principally  di- 
rected  against  the  Quakers,for  a  list  of  which  sec  Wetts, 
Bibl,  Brił,  The  most  important  of  all  is  The  Standard 
ofthe  Quahers  erammed  (Lond.  1702,  8vo),  which  is  a 
refutation  of  Barclay's  Apology.  Sec  Janney,  Ilistory 
ofthe  Friends  (Philad.  1867, 4  yols.  12mo),  iii,  71 8q.  (E. 
deP.) 

Keith,  Isaac  Stockton,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  at  Newton,  Pa.,  Jan.  20,  1755,  grad- 
uated  at  Princeton  College  in  1775,  entered  the  minis- 
try  in  1778,  and  was  ordained  pastor  ofthe  Presbyterian 
church  in  Alexandria  in  1780.  In  1788  he  went  to 
Charleston,  S.  C,  as  colłeague  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional  church,  in  which  position  he  labored  until  his 
death,  Dec  14,  1813.  A  merooir  ofhis  life  and  a  few 
sermons  were  published  in  a  yolume  in  1816.— Spraguc, 
i4nna/!9,  ii,166. 

Keith,  Reuel,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  min- 
ister in  America,  was  bom  at  Pittsford,  Yt.,  in  1792, 
and  passed  A.R  in  Middlebnry  College  in  1814.  After 
teaching  for  some  time,  he  becamć  an  assistant  at  St. 
John's,  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  and,  in  1820,  professor  of  hu- 
manity  and  history  in  Williamsburgh,ya.  A  theolog- 
ical seminary  haying  been  established  soon  after  in 
Alexandria,  he  became  professor  of  pulpit  eloquence  and 
pastorał  theology  there,  and  in  1827  was  madę  D.D.  by 
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his  alma  mater.  For  upwards  of  twenty  yetn  be  oon- 
tlnued  to  discharge  his  duties,  when  hu  mlnd  became 
unstning  in  regard  to  his  salyatum,  and  the  dood  was 
remoyed  by  death  Sepu  3, 1842.  He  pablished  a  Trans- 
laŁum  (from  the  German)  of  Hengatad)erg'$  Christology 
ąfthe  Old  TeHamaU  (Alexandria,  D.  CX,  1836, 8  toIs. 
8to).    See  Sprague,  A  tmak,  y,  625. 

Keith,  Roberty  primus  bishop  in  the  Scotch  Epia- 
09pal  Chorch,  was  bom  at  Uras,  Kincardineshire,  in 
1681.  He  studied  at  the  Uniyersity  of  Aberdeen,  and 
in  1713  became  pastor  of  a  congregation  in  Edinburgh. 
In  1727  he  was  ordained  bishop  of  Caithness,  Orkney, 
and  the  Isles,  and  in  1738  became  bishop  of  Fife.  He 
died  in  1757.  His  principal  works  are,  ffittory  of  the 
Affairs  ofChureh  and  State  m  Scotland  from  the  beffit^ 
nmg  of  the  Refnrmaiion  to  the  Retreat  ofOueen  Maty 
mto  England,  anno  1568  (Edinb.  1734,  foL)  i—lłistorical 
Caialogue  ofthe  Scottish  Bishops  down  to  the  Year  1688, 

etc  (Edinb.  1755, 4Co;  new  ed.  1824, 8yo) Chambers 

and  Thomson^s  Biog,  Diet.  ofEminent  Soot$men,  iii,  305 ; 
Hook,  Ecdea,  Biog,  vi,  397. 

Keith,^7illiam,  a  Metbodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  Easton,  Mass.,  Sept  15, 1776,  entered  the 
Itinerancy  in  1798,  withdrów  from  the  connection  in 
1801,  but  returaed  in  1803,  and  in  1806  re-entcred  the 
itinerancy.  In  1809  he  was  stationed  in  New  York, 
where  he  died,  Sept.  10, 1810.  He  was  a  man  of  fine 
abilities,  of  comprehensire  mind,  and  logical  power. 
His  piety  was  deep  and  sincere,  and  his  preaching  tal- 
ents  often  cloquent  and  always  usefuL — Minutet  ofCon- 
ferttnceSf  i,  193, 

Keithians,  a  party  which  separated  from  the  Qua- 
kers  in  Pennsylirania  in  the  year  1691.  They  were 
headed  by  the  famous  George  Keith  (q.  r.),  from  whom 
they  derived  their  name.  Those  who  persisted  in  their 
separation,  afler  their  leader  deserted  them,  practiced 
baptism,  and  receiyed  the  Lord's  Suppcr.  This  party 
were  also  called  Quaker  Baptiata,  because  they  retained 
the  language,  dress,  and  manner  ofthe  Quaker8. — fiuck. 

Kelah.     Sce  Eabeits  (SpirU  Worthip). 

Kelai'all  (Heb.  Kdayah\  H^^^,  perh.  detpited  by 
Jehopah;  Sept  KuXia  y.  r.  KwXad),  one  ofthe  Leyites 
who  diyorced  his  Gentile  wife  after  the  captiyity,  oth- 
erwise  called  Ksuta  (Ezra  x,  23). 

Keleb.    See  Dog. 

Kelensma  (iet\Łwrfm,  caU),    See  Call. 

KelL    See  Talmud. 

Kel'ita  [some  Keli'ta'\  (Hebrew  Kelita',  «a'^i|5, 
dwarf;  Sept.  Kuikirac,  KaXXćrac,  KaXcrav),  one  of  the 
Leyites  who  assisted  Ezra  in  expounding  the  law  to  the 
peq)le  (Neh.  yiii,  7),  and  joined  the  sacred  ooyenant 
(Neh.  X,  10) ;  he  was  also  one  of  those  who  had  diyorced 
their  heathen  wiyes  (Ezra  x,  23,  where  it  is  stated  that 
his  name  was  likewise  Kelaiaii).    B.C.  459-410. 

KeU,  John,  a  Befomed  Piesbyterian  minister,  a  na- 
dye  of  South  Carolina,  was  edncated  in  the  Uniyersity 
of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  and,  with  a  view  to  cnter  the  min- 
istry,  he  pursned  a  theological  course  of  study  under 
the  direction  of  the  late  Rey.  John  McMłUer,  then  pro- 
fessor  of  theology  in  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland. 
On  his  return  to  this  country  he  was  ordained  and  in- 
stalled  pastor  at  Beech  Woods,  Ohio,  which  he  left  a  few 
years  later,  to  become  pastor  at  Princeton,  Indiana,  a 
charge  held  by  bim  for  morę  than  20  years.  He  died 
Noy.  6, 1842.  **  Mr,  Kell  was  ardent  in  temperament, 
and  by  constitution  and  habit  generous.  He  was  neyer 
neutral  in  the  cause  which  he  belieyed  to  be  ńght,  and, 
while  zealous,  he  was  liberał.  Strict  in  regard  to  him- 
8elf,towards  other8.he  was  indulgent." — Wilson,  Pre^ft. 
JlisL  A  Imanacj  1863,  p.  387. 

KeUer,  Benjamin,  a  prominent  minister  of  the 
Lntheran  Church,  was  bom  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  March  4, 
1794.  Under  the  faithful  ministry  of  Rey.  Dr.  H.  £. 
Muhlenberg,  he  madę  a  public  profeasion  of  religion, 


and  from  that  time  felt  an  eamest  denre  to  devote  him- 
aelf  to  the  work  of  preaching  the  GoepeL  His  claasical 
ooorse  he  ponued  under  the  direction  of  Rey.  Dr.  D.  F. 
Schsffer,  of  Fredeńck,  Md. ;  his  theological  etudies  with 
his  pastor,  Dr.  Muhlenbeig.  In  1814,  before  he  bad 
reached  his  21st  year,  he  was  commisiaoned  by  the  Syn- 
od of  Pennsylyania  to  preach.  His  (irst  charge  was  Car- 
lisle.  Pa.  He  subseąuently  labored  in  Geramntown,  Pau, 
Gettysburg,  and  Philadelphia,  and  in  each  charge  he 
was  pre-eminent  as  a  pastor.  For  a  season  be  was  most 
sucoessfuUy  engaged  as  generał  agent  ofthe  Parent  Ed- 
ucation  Society,  and  at  a  later  period  his  seryices  were 
aecured  by  the  Synod  of  Pennsylyania  in  its  efforts  to 
endow  a  German  professorship  in  the  institution  at  Get- 
tysburg. By  his  untiring  deyotion  to  the  work,  his  per- 
seyerance  and  tact,  the  object  was  readily  attained.  For 
some  years  he  was  also  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Ln- 
theran Publication  Society,  in  a  generał  agcncj'  and  sn- 
perintondenoe  of  its  interests.  He  died  July  2, 1864,  af- 
ter a  senrice  of  fiity  years  in  the  Gospel  ministzy.  (M. 
L.&) 

KeUer,  Emanuel,  a  Lutheran  minister,  waa  bom 
at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Sept.  30, 1801.  Bleased  with  pioos 
and  faithful  parents,  his  thoughts  and  desires  were  eariy 
tumed  to  the  Christian  ministry.  His  daswcal  stodies 
were  pursned  at  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  and  the 
study  of  diyinity  nnder  the  instruction  of  his  pastor, 
Rey.  Dr.  Geo.  Lochman.  In  1826  he  was  indacted  łnto 
the  sacred  oflice.  He  labored  in  the  miniatiy  suooea- 
siyely  at  Manchester,  Md.,  and  Mechanicsbnrg,  Pa. ;  at 
the  latter  place  he  died,  April  11, 1837.  In  bis  death 
the  Church  moumed  for  one  of  ber  most  oseful  and  de- 
yoted  ministers.  Through  his  direct  and  personal  in- 
stramentality  a  large  number  of  indiyiduals  were  intro- 
dnced  into  tho  ministry.     (M.  L.  S.) 

Keller,  Ezra,  D.D.,  an  eminent  minister  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  was  bom  in  Middletown  Yalley,  Md., 
June  1 2, 1 812.  Influenced  by  an  unquenchable  desire  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  the  most  formidable  obstaclea  could 
not  deter  him  from  his  purpose.  While  at  Pennsylya- 
nia College  (he  graduated  in  1835)  he  began  the  stody 
of  theology,  and  then  entered  the  seminary  at  Gettys- 
burg. After  his  lioensure  to  preach  he  deyotcd  himself 
for  a  season  to  the  arduous  work  of  an  itinerant  misston- 
ary  for  the  Western  States.  In  this  work  he  was  yery 
snccessful,  especially  as  he  preached  in  German  as  wdl 
as  English.  Subseąuently  he  was  engaged  in  the  pas- 
torał work,  first  at  Taney  town,  Md.,  and  then  at  Hagers- 
town.  His  ministry  at  both  places  was  yery  efficient. 
In  1844  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  Wittenberg  Col- 
lege, Springfield,  Ohio,  a  literaiy  and  theological  school 
called  into  exbtence  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Lutheran 
Chtm;h  in  the  West,  a  pomtion  for  which  he  was  re- 
garded  as  admirably  fitted.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
few  men  in  the  Church  gaye  greater  promise  of  exten- 
fiiye  and  permanent  influence.  Ezra  Keller  died  Dec. 
29, 1848.  He  receiyed  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Jeffer- 
son College  in  1845.    (hi.  L.  S.) 

Keller,  Frederick  Augustua  Muhlenberg, 
the  son  of  Benjamin  Keller,  was  bom  in  Carlisle,  Pa^ 
April  19, 1819 ;  he  graduated  at  Pennsylyania  College  in 
lS88y  and  studied  theology  at  the  seminary  in  Gettys- 
burg. For  a  brief  season  he  engaged  in  the  w^k  of 
teaching  at  Waynesborough,  Pa.,  but  was  liccnsed  to 
preach  in  1842;  and  haying  receiyed  a  nnanimous  calł 
to  Trinity  Church,  Reading,  Pa.,  he  immediately  entered 
upon  the  duties  assigned  him  as  an  assistant  to  Rey.  Dr. 
Miller.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Miller  in  1850,  St.  James*8 
Church  was  organized,  of  which  he  became  pastor.  Thla 
congregation,  with  others  in  the  yicinity,  he  continued 
to  serye  with  a  fidelity  and  a  diligenoe  that  neyer  fal- 
tered,  tlił  hb  death,  March  18, 1864.     (M.  L.  S.) 

Keller  (Cellariub),  Jaoob,  a  German  Jeauit,  waa 
bora  at  Słlckingen,  in  Swabia,  in  1568,  and  entered  the 
Jesuitical  order  when  only  twenty  years  old.  He  gain- 
ed  an  onenyiable  notoriety  l^'  liia  controyersiea  with 
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ProCefttanU;  most  promineiit  among  them  u  his  public 
dŚBpote  with  Jacob  Ueilbronner.  The  Jesuiu  claim  that 
Kdler  aUenced  the  Protestant,  but  evangelical  wńten 
all  óeaj  the  tnith  of  this  assertaoo.  Be  this  as  it  nuy, 
Keller  himself  became  a  great  favorite  in  his  order,  and 
was  hofiored  with  a  professorship  of  theology  at  Regens^ 
bmg,  and  later  with  the  rectorate  at  Munich.  He  was 
ia  great  faror  alao  with  the  dake  of  Bavaiia.  Klose  (in 
Heizog,  Real-EmeyUop,  Wi,  608)  accuses  KeUer  of  having 
eootributed,both  by  pen  and  by  word  of  moath,  towards 
the  feeiing  of  hatred  which  divided  Protestanta  and  Bo- 
manists  j  ust  before  the  Thirty  Yean'  War.  KeUer  died 
FchL  23, 163L 

Kellerman,  Gboro,  a  celebrated  Roman  Catholic, 
was  bom  Oct.  11, 1776,  near  Munster  (Germany),  and 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Munster  and  in  the 
Boman  Catholic  seminaiy  of  that  [daoe.  He  was  or- 
dained  priest  Ang.  2, 1801,  but  did  not  hołd  any  priestly 
Office  antil  1811,  filling  up  to  thb  time  the  position  of 
priTBte  tutor  in  the  family  of  the  celebrated  oount  of 
Stolbeig,  and  to  Kellerman,  no  doubt,  is  due  the  strong 
Roman  Catholic  tendencies  of  the  Stolberg  family.  In 
1826  Kellerman  assumed,  besides  his  priestly  dnties, 
tbose  of  the  professorship  of  New-Testament  exegesis  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  theological  school  at  MUnster,  which 
in  1836  he  exchanged  for  those  of  pastorał  theology. 
Deoember  18, 1816  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Munster, 
bat  he  died  shortJy  after,  March  29, 1847.  He  pubUshed 
I*ndigtm  (MUnster,  1880, 8  vol8.  8yo  ;  1631,  and  1838) : 
— Geiek,  d,  A.  und  Ń.  TesL  (an  abridgment  of  the  large 
work  of  Overbeig,  and  extensively  osed  as  a  text-book 
in  Roman  Catholic  schools) ;  and  edited  seyeral  works 
of  otheis. — Wetzer  und  Wełte,  Kircken^LeK,  xii,  641. 

Kelley,  Cuas,  H.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  Logan  Co.,  Ky.,  1821 ;  emigrated  to  Indiana 
in  1829 ;  was  oonyerted  in  1836 ;  entered  the  Indiana  As- 
bory  University  in  1845,  but  his  health  soon  failed,  and 
he  lelt ;  entered  the  Indiana  Conference  in  1846 ;  was 
tzansfcrred  to  the  Missouri  Conference  in  1849,  and  ap- 
pointed  to  SL  Joseph  station ;  in  1850  was  stationed  at  St 
Loais ;  in  1851  at  Independenoe ;  and  in  1852  at  Lagrange 
Miańon.  While  on  this  work  he  was  arrested,  on  Feb. 
13;  1858,  by  a  band  of  rufBans,  on  a  pretended  snspicion 
of  his  identity  with  Chas.  F.  Kelley,  who  had  recently 
cscaped  from  the  state-prison  at  Fort  Madison.  Thitb- 
er  be  was  foroed  on  a  stormy  winter  night,  and  though 
the  atate  ofBcers  instantly  set  him  at  Ubeirty,  the  out- 
ragea  and  exposure  of  the  eighteen  hours  he  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  mob  thiew  his  feeble  sjrstem  into  sickness, 
and  he  died  shortly  after,  SepL  17, 1853.  He  was  a  good 
man,  an  able  and  faithful  i»eacher,  and  much  lamented 
by  his  brethreiL—Jf imiief  of  Cmf.  v,  481.    (6.  L.  T.) 

KellB  (originally  Kenlii)  ia  the  name  of  an  ancient 
Irish  town  in  which  a  vcry  important  83mod  was  held 
A.D.  1 152.  It  was  conroked  by  Papyrio  (Paparo  ?),  car- 
dinal  priest,  and  the  pope'8  (Engenius  III)  legate,  for  the 
focmal  reception  of  the  Irish  Church  into  the  see  of 
Romę.  The  Chorch  of  Ireland,  which  had  been  found- 
cd  A.D.  432,  remained  until  the  doee  of  the  9th  century, 
and  eren  later,  almost  entirely  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
Chiistendom.  Through  these  long  years,  bishop  Usher 
aays  (!▼,  325), "  All  the  affain  of  the  bishops  and  Church 
of  Ireland  were  done  at  home  .  .  .  the  people  and  the 
kings  madę  their  bishopa.**  AU  this  while  the  Irish 
Chmch,in  her  isolation  and  poverty,  grew  ftom  infancy 
to  matmrity,  following  the  plain  scriptural  teachings  of 
her  nnlettered  foundo*,  withont  perhape  knowing  any- 
thing  of  the  refinements  and  innoyations  which  were 
arising  on  the  Contanent  The  irraption  of  the  Danes 
in  AJ>.  787  had  brooght  the  Irish,  and  with  them  the 
Chorch,  into  morę  generał  communicataon  with  Conti- 
nental Europę ;  and  when,  towards  the  dose  of  the  9th 
eentory,  many  of  the  colonists  in  Ireland  embraced 
Christianity,  Uieir  clergy  applied  to  the  English,  whom 
tbey  daimed  as  their  kindred,  for  ordination,  and  in 
AJ>.  1065,  Iianfnuir,  archbishop  of  Canterbuiy,  ordained 


for  them  Donatus  as  the  bishop  of  DuUin.  On  his  oon- 
secration  Donatus  roade  the  following  declaradon :  **  I, 
Donatus,  bishop  of  the  see  of  Dublin,  in  Ireland,  do 
proouse  canonical  obedience  to  you,  O  Łanfranc,  arch- 
bishop of  the  holy  Church  of  Canterbury,  and  to  your 
suooessors''  CIUusL  Men  of  Ireland,  i,  235).  This  was 
the  Arst  promise  of  fealty  on  the  part  of  any  church  in 
Ireland,  and  it  was  madę  by  a  foreigner  (no  naŁive  had 
ever  madę  snch  a  pledge),  and  gaye  rise  to  two  Church 
organizations,  the  old  one  founded  by  St.  Patrick,  and 
the  new  Dano-Irish  Church  started  by  this  action  of  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbuiy.  The  Synod  of  Kells  was  called 
to  bring  abont  a  unlon  of  the  two  branches,  or,  at  least, 
to  establish  on  a  permanent  basis  the  claims  of  Roman- 
ism.  We  cannot  tell  who  composed  this  celebrated  S}'n- 
od  at  KeUs,  for  from  this  time  furward  all  the  records 
were  in  the  keeping  of  the  new  organization ;  those  of 
the  old  were  either  acddentally  or  intentionaliy  lost 
It  is  not,  howeyer,  very  probable  that  the  old  Irish  goy- 
emment  of  nearly  seyen  hundred  years"  standing  would 
at  once  dissolye  itself  and  meige  into  the  new  one, 
whose  purposes  they  had  so  long  resisted.  Besides, 
nearly  twenty  years  aflerwards,  in  A.D.  1170,  we  find 
the  old  Synod  of  Aimagh  sŁill  in  existence,  deploring 
and  protesting  against  the  slaughterings  and  deyasta- 
tions  of  the  English  under  Henry  U,  whom  the  popea 
had  then  sent  oyer  to  Ireland  to  bring  thdr  Chiurch  "  to 
canonical  oonformity."  Papyrio  dearly  recognised  it 
as  his  task  to  establish  a  hierarchy  where  nonę  had 
eyer  exi8ted  before,  and  for  this  pnrpose  he  attempted 
to  suppresB  roocit  of  the  former  Irish  bishops,  and  to  cre- 
ate  four  great  archieplscopal  sees — those, of  Armagh, 
Cashel,  Dublin,  and  Tuam — ^by  instituting  a  system  of 
tithes,  claiming  Petcr^s  pence,  and  reąoiring  confonnity 
in  all  Church  matters  **  to  the  one  catholic  and  Roman 
Office."  He  brought  also  with  him  the  paUiums  or  in- 
yestitnres.from  the  pope  for  the  four  newly-created  ar- 
chiepisoopal  sees;  the  reception  of  these  was  rcgarded 
as  so  many  pledgcs  of  fealty  and  obedience  to  the  popes 
of  Romę.  The  public  presentation  and  reception  of 
these  badges  had  long  been  an  object  of  great  solidtnde 
on  the  part  both  of  Romę  and  of  seyeral  of  the  promi- 
nent bbhops  in  England  and  Ireland ;  for,  in  their  es- 
dmation,  until  this  was  done,  there  seemed  to  haye 
been  something  wanting  in  regard  to  a  fuli  and  com- 
plete  union.  All  of  these  mcasures,  as  we  bave  seen, 
were,  howeyer,  inangurated  and  carried  forward  by  the 
Dano-Irish  and  a  smali  Romanizing  party  in  Ireland. 
The  natiye  dergy,  with  few  exceptions,  would  haye  ac- 
tiydy  oppoeed  them  had  they  not  looked  ufK>n  the 
Danes  as  merę  colonists.  To  their  sorrow,  the  Irish 
leamed,  when  too  late,  that  the  Roman  hierarchy  had 
been  successfully  established  in  Irdand  by  the  action  of 
the  Synod  of  Kdl&  See  Mant,  HisUnry  of  the  Irish 
Churdij  p.  6.    See  Ibelaicd.    (D.  D.) 

Kelly,  John,  a  minister  of  the  Reformed  Presby  te- 
rian  Church,  was  bom  at  Rocky  Creck,  Chester  District, 
S.  Cm  in  1772,  and  was  educated  abroad  (at  Glasgow  Col- 
lege, Scotland),  as  was  the  custom  and  necessity  in  his 
day.  His  theological  studies  he  pursued  under  the  di- 
rection  of  the  Rey.  Dr.  McMillan,  of  Stirling,  Scotland. 
Ile  retumed  to  South  Carolina  in  1808,  and  in  June, 
1809,  was  Ucensed  to  preach.  Two  years  later  he  was 
ordained  and  appointed  missionary  in  the  Western  States 
and  Territories,  and  setUed  finally  at  Beech  Woods,  But- 
ler Co.,  Ohio.  He  was  rdeased  from  actiye  seryice  in 
1837,  but  continued  preaching  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  Noy.  6, 1842.  "  His  life  was  one  of  most  untiring 
actiyity,  and  under  his  faithful  ministry  many  a  spot  in 
the  wildemess  was  seen  to  bud  and  blossom  a»  the  rosę." 
— Sprague,  A  imaU,  ix  (Ref.  Presb.),  p.  63. 

Kelly,  Thomas,  was  bom  in  Queens  Connty,  Ire« 
land,  about  1769,  and  was  the  son  of  Judge  Kelly,  of 
Kellyyille.  He  graduated  at  the  Dublin  Uniyersity 
with  the  highest  honors,  with  a  yiew  of  studying  law. 
He  entered  at  the  Tempie,  London,  and  while  there  en- 
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Joyed  the  fHendship  of  his  celebrated  countrynumt  Ed- 
mund Burkę,  but  before  the  completion  of  his  legał  sŁud- 
ies,  his  mind  having  been  strougly  exercised  on  the  sub- 
ject  of  religion,  he  entered  upon  a  couzse  of  theological 
reading,  and  in  1793  was  oidained  a  clergyman  of  the 
Established  Church.  Kelly  became  one  of  the  most 
popular  preachers  in  Dublin,  and  crowds  flocked  to  his 
church  Sunday  after  Sunday  to  listen  Ło  his  fenrent  ap- 
peals;  incuning,  however,  the  displeasure  of  his  superi- 
ora in  the  Church,  he  was  induced  at  length  to  leave  the 
Establishment,  though  he  never  dissented  from  its  doc- 
tńnes.  He  oontinued  to  labor  in  Dublin  for  moro  than 
sixty  years,  and  it  was  a  common  remark  conoeming 
him  tliat  he  never  seemed  to  waste  an  hour.  He  was 
poasessed  of  abundant  means,  a  rare  thing  among  der- 
gymen,  and  devotcd  a  large  portion  of  it  to  the  building 
of  churches.  He  was  a  man  of  varied  leaming,  yersed 
in  the  Oriental  languages,  and  an  excellent  Biblical  crit- 
ic.  He  was  also  skilled  in  musie,  and  composed  a  vol- 
ume  of  aira  for  his  hymns  which  were  remarkable  for 
their  simplicity  and  sweetness.  In  October,  1854,  while 
preaching  to  his  own  congregation,  he  was  seized  with 
a  slight  stroke  of  paralyels,  which  gradually  leasened  his 
streng^h,  Łill  he  died  May  14, 1855.  Mr.  Kelly  was  the 
author  of  Andrew  DurWy  a  controversial  work  against 
Bomanism,  and  of  a  pamphiet  entitled  Thoughts  on  Im- 
puted  R^hteoiunesSf  but  as  a  writer  he  is  best  known  as 
the  author  of  J/ymn$  on  rariotu  Passages  ofScripturt 
(the  last  edition,  published  in  Dublin,  l8a3,contain8  sey- 
en  hundred  and  sixty-fiye  hymns).    (E.  de  P.) 

Kelpies,  in  Scotch  mythology  a  name  for  departed 
spirits,  who  are  said  to  return  to  this  world  in  the  shape 
of  rirer-horses.  They  correspond  to  the  Nok  of  Nor- 
wegian  mythobgy.  See  Thorpe,  Northern  Mythologyy 
ii,  22. 

Kelsey,  James,  a  Metbodist  Episcopal  minister, 
bom  at  T3rTingham,  Mass.,  Oct«  18, 1782,  was  converted 
in  1796,  entered  the  Philadelphia  Conference  in  1806, 
and  labored  with  great  success.  He  died  in  1840  (?). 
James  Kelsey  was  a  good  man,  and  through  a  long  ser- 
vice  was  intent  on  the  work  of  saving  the  souls  of  men. 
—MintUes  o/ Cor\ferenc€Sj  iii,  146. 

Kelao,  Georoe  W.,  a  Metbodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Louisa  County,ya.,  in  1815,  and  emi- 
grated  while  young  to  Tennessee.  He  was  educatcd  at 
the  Nashyille  Univer8ity,  joined  the  Tennessee  Confer- 
ence in  1835,  was  transfcrred  to  the  Yirginia  Conference 
in  1842,  and  died  Aug.  10, 1843.  Kelso  was  a  faithful 
and  yery  successful  minister,  not  brilliant,  bul  sound  and 
equable,  and  yery  tmstworthy  in  all  things.— J/inufec 
oj"  ConJerenceSj  iii,  460. 

Kemp,  James,  D.D.,  a  bishop  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland, 
in  1764,  of  Presbyterian  paientage ;  graduated  at  Abcr- 
deen  Uniyersity  (Marischal  College)  in  1786,  and  the 
ycar  following  came  to  this  country.  At  first  he  cn- 
gaged  in  teaching,  but,  finaUy  deciding  to  join  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  he  prcpared  for  the  miiiistry ;  was  or- 
dained  by  bishop  Wbite  Dec.  26, 1789,  and  the  year  fol- 
lowing became  rector  of  Great  Choptank  parish,  Mary- 
land, where  he  remained  for  morc  than  twenty  years.  In 
1802  he  receiyed  from  Columbia  College  the  degree  of 
D.D.  Two  years  later  he  was  elected  sufifragan  bishop 
with  bishop  Claggctt,of  Maryland,  with  the  understand- 
ing  that  he  was  to  succecd  the  latter  in  case  he  was  the 
suryivor.  He  was  consecrated  for  tliis  position  at  New 
Bmnswick,  New  Jersey,  Sept,  1, 1814.  The  jurisdiction 
of  bishop  Kemp  was  cxcrciscd  especially  over  the  par- 
ishes  on  the  Eastcm  Shorc ;  in  1816,  howcyer,  on  bishop 
Claggett's  decease,  the  whole  diocesc  came  under  his 
charge,  and  by  his  pradcnce  and  moderation  he  com- 
mended  himself  to  both  cleigy  and  laity.  In  1816  he 
accepted  the  prorostship  of  the  Unirersity  of  Maryland, 
and  held  it  until  the  time  of  his  death,*  Oct  28,  1827^ 
(J.  H.  W.) 


Kemp,  Thomaa  William,  a  minister  of  mnch 
promise  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  was  bom  in  Frederick 
Co.,  Md.,  Dec  2, 1838.  Under  the  influence  of  foithful 
Christian  nurture  his  religious  principles  were  suoceas- 
fully  deyeloped,  and  the  foundation  of  his  character  laid. 
His  childhood  and  youth  were  characterized  by  an  ex- 
emption  from  eyerything  yicious,  by  unusual  sprighŁli- 
ness,  and  an  eager  desire  for  study.  For  four  years  be 
was  a  pupil  of  St.  Mary^s  (Catholic)  College,  Baltimore. 
He  subeeąuently  entered  Pennsylyania  College.,  and  grad- 
uated in  1858.  He  commenced  his  theological  studies 
under  the  direction  of  Dn.  Morris,  Seiss,  and  Webster, 
at  the  time  pastors  in  Baltimore,  and  completed  them 
at  the  seminary  in  Gettysburg.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1855.  For  a  brief  period  he  was  associated 
with  Dr.  Stork  in  the  pastorał  work  in  Philadelphia.  He 
Bub8equently  took  charge  of  a  Mission  Church  in  Chi- 
cago, Illinois,  but  the  climate  proying  unfayoralile  to  his 
health,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  the  field.  He  ył»- 
ited  foreign  lands,  but  retumed  from  his  pilgrimagc  to 
die  amid  the  soenes  of  his  childhood  and  the  embrace 
of  loyed  ones  at  home.  He  paseed  peacefully  away 
Sept.  15, 1861.     (M.L.a) 

Kemp,  van  der,  John  Tiikodore,  a  Dutch  mis- 
sionary,  was  bom  at  Rotterdam  in  1748,  and  studied 
Oriental  languages  and  theology  at  the  Uniyersity  of 
Leyden,  but  after  graduation  he  entered  the  army  in 
a  regiment  of  dragoons,  in  which  he  soon  attained  the 
grade  of  lieutenanL  He  left  the  army,  howeyer,  and 
tumed  to  the  study  of  medidne  at  Edinburgh,  and  in 
1791  commenced  practicing  at  Dort;  but,  in  the  end, 
he  tumed  again  to  theology.  The  loss  of  his  wife  and 
daughter,  who  were  drowued  together,  eo  affected  him 
that  he  deyoted  himself  esclusirely  to  the  ser\-ioo  of 
his  diyine  Master.  About  this  time  he  wrote  a  work 
on  St,  Paul's  theodicy  (published  in  1798),  and  later  he 
went  aa  a  missionary  to  the  Hottentota  Arriving  ul 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  obtained  leaye  from  a  Kaf- 
fre  king  to  settle  in  his  states,  but  was  subseąuently 
driyen  away  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Dutch  settlera  Re- 
tained  at  the  Cape  by  goyemor  Janaaens  until  1806,  he 
was  then  permitt«d  by  the  English  goveroor  Baird  to 
settle  at  Bethelsdorp.  The  official  report  of  bis  mission, 
which  he  drew  up  in  1809,  does  not  show  him  to  haye 
been  particularly  successful  in  his  attempts  to  civilize 
the  natiyes.  He  died  at  the  Cape  Dec  7, 1811.  See 
Hoefer,  Nota,  Biog,  GhUrale^  xxyii,  539.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Kempę,  Stephan,  one  of  the  leadera  in  the  Ger- 
man Reformation  of  the  16th  century,  the  founder  of 
Protestantism  in  the  city  of  Hamburg,  his  native  place, 
was  bom  towards  the  dose  of  the  15th  century.  He 
was  educated  at  Roetock,  and  became  a  Franciscan  monk 
in  1523 ;  but,  while  on  business  for  his  order  at  Ham- 
burg, he  became  acquainted  with  the  reformcr  Joachim 
SlUter,  and  soon  was  himself  one  of  the  most  enthusias- 
tic  preachera  of  the  new  religion.  To  Kempę  belongs 
the  glory,  indeed,  of  the  eyangelization  of  Hamburg. 
One  of  his  ablest  assistants  in  the  glorious  work  was 
Ziegenhagen  (q.  y.).  In  1528  they  had  so  far  gained 
the  upper  band  that  the  Roman  Catholics  were  obliged 
to  leaye  the  city  altogether  in  their  hands.  In  LUne- 
buiig,  also,  Kempę  aided  the  good  cause  of  the  Luther- 
ans ;  in  fact,  whereyer,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  Hanse  cities,  his  assistance  was  needed  to  furthcr 
the  reformatory  moyement,  it  had  not  to  be  asked  for 
twioe.  He  died  at  Hamburg  October  23,  1540.  He 
wrote  a  narratiye  of  the  Reformation  in  Hamburg  which 
was  published  by  Mayer  in  Dat  Etangelischt  Hamburg 
(Hambui^,  1693, 12mo). 

Kemper,  Jackson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  first  missionary 
bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States,  was  bora  at  PleasantYalley,  in  Dutcbess  County, 
New  York,  Dec  24, 1789.  When  about  twelye  yean  of 
age  he  was  sent  to  the  Episcopal  Academy  at  Cheshire, 
Conn.,  and  remained  there  two  yean ;  after  that  he  was 
put  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Dr.  Bany,  a  giaduate  of 
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T^ńiiity  GoDege,  Dublin,  at  that  time  one  of  the  moet 
diadngoMhed  cUsńcal  teachere  in  the  country ;  enteied 
ColnmbiA  College  in  1805,  and  graduated  in  1809.  He 
began  the  study  of  theology  under  the  care  of  bishop 
Mooie  and  the  dergy  of  Tiinity  parish,  there  being  no 
theolagical  semioańee  in  those  days.  As  soon  as  he  had 
leached  the  canonical  age  of  twenty-one  yeara,  he  was 
ofdained  deaoon  at  the  hands  of  bishop  Wbite,  in  St.  Pe- 
tersa Church,  Philadelphia,  on  the  seoond  Sunday  in 
lent,  1811.  He  was  immediately  called  to  the  assist- 
antahip  under  kmhop  White,  and  held  this  position  till 
June  of  1831,  when  he  acoepted  the  rectorship  of  St. 
Ftal*s  Church,  Norwalk,  Conn.  In  1835  he  was  elected 
the  first  misaionary  bishop  of  the  American  Church. 
His  juriadictłon  comprised  *'  the  North-west."  Out  of  it 
hare  been  fonned  the  dioceses  of  Missouri,  Indiana,  Wis- 
coosin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska.  Early 
in  the  winter  of  this  year  bishop  Kemper  reached  St. 
Louis,  wh«ne  he  took  up  his  residencep  until  he  removed 
to  WiscoDsin  in  1844.  Meanwhile  (about  1838)  he  had 
been  elected  to  the  bishopric  of  Maryland,  but  this  hon- 
or he  dedined,  prefening  the  morę  burdensome  but  not 
less  hoDorable  position  of  missionaiy  bishop.  In  1847, 
Wtsoonsin  haring  been  oiganized  into  a  diocese,  the 
Primary  Convention  elected  bishop  Kemper  diocesan. 
This  was  alflo  dedined ;  but  in  1854,  being  again  unani- 
moosly  elected,  he  accepted,  only  upon  condition  that 
luB  aeceptance  should  idlow  him  to  remaln  missionary 
biahop  stilL  At  the  General  Convention  of  1859  he  re- 
signed  his  oflSce  as  misaonary  buhop,  and  from  that 
time  until  his  death,  May  24, 1870,  his  labors  were  con- 
fined  to  the  diocese  of  Wisconsin.  He  was  active  in 
the  establishment  of  a  theological  seminary  within  the 
bounda  of  his  diocese,  and  when,  in  1843,  it  was  founded 
at  Kasbotah,  Wisconsin,  the  bishop  took  up  his  residenoe 
OD  a  farm  adjoining. 

Kempio,  John  a,  a  German  monk,  brother  of 
Thomas  k  Kemins  (q.  v.),  was  bom  at  Kempen,  near 
Cologne,  in  1365.  About  1380  he  came  to  Deventer, 
and  was  admitted  by  Gerard  Groot  among  the  Brethren 
of  the  Common  Life.  He  became  8ucces8ively  one  of 
the  first  members  of  the  Canons  Regular  of  Windesheim 
in  1386 ;  prior  of  the  Conrent  of  Mariabrunn,  near  Am- 
,  in  1392 ;  and  of  the  new  Convent  of  Mount  St.  Ag- 
ar Zwoll,  in  1399.  Herę  he  remained  nine  years, 
during  which  he  caused  the  buildings,  etc.,  of  the  eon- 
Tent  to  be  finished.  He  subseąuently  directed  four  oth- 
cr  establishments  of  his  order,  and  died  at  Bethany,  near 
Amheim,  Nor.  4, 1432.  It  was  John  k  Kempis  wbo 
drew  up  the  rules  of  the  chapter  of  Windesheim,  the  cen- 
tral establishment  of  his  ordrr.  Gerson  pronounced  his 
eology  in  the  Council  of  Constance.  See  Buschius, 
CkromconWindesanaue;  Sosweide,rtto'JbA.  a  Kempis 
{Appemdix  ad  Thoma  a  Kempis  CHronicon  MonHs  S, 
Agattis) ;  Mooren,  Nachrichien  Uber  Thom,  a  Kempis^  p. 
134. — Hoefer,  A^oicr.  Biog,  Giner.  xxvii,  542.    (J.  N.  P.) 

Kempis,  Thomaa  h  (to  called  from  his  natiye 
plaee,  Kempeftj  a  village  in  the  diocese  of  Cologne ;  his 
&inily  name  waa  Hamerken  [Latinized  MaUe^s^  Lit- 
tle  Hanmier]),  one  of  the  most  celebrated  mystics  and 
foRranners  of  the  Reformation  of  the  16th  century,  was 
bom  about  1380.  Thoma8'8  parents  were  poor,  and 
coold  in  aflbid  the  aspiring  youth  any  superior  adyan- 
tmgBB  of  education,  but^  trained  by  a  pious  mother,  he 
had  esrly  indined  to  the  priestbood,  and,  aware  of  the 
adraatages  afTorded  young  persons  by  the  monastic 
biotberbood  known  as  the  Bnthrtn  ofthe  Common  Life 
(^  yrS%  he  quitted  his  parental  roof  at  the  age  of  thir- 
tcen  to  seek  further  educational  advantages  than  he 
had  cnjoyed  at  his  home,  under  the  instruction  of  the 
eelebnted  John  Bcehme,  then  at  the  head  of  a  school 
at  DcTcnter,  superintended  by  the  ^  Brethren  of  the 
CaanDoa  Life."  While  here  at  school  he  was  brought 
to  tbe  Dotice  of  Florentius,  one  of  the  principal  diseiples 
ef  Gerhard  Groot,  and  the  superintendent  of  the  broth- 
irłkood,  whose  protection  Thomas  was  eojoying.   Floren- 
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tins,  not  slow  to  discorer  in  Thomas  abilities  of  a  high 
order,  embraced  eycry  opportunity  to  draw  the  pious 
youth  doser  to  his  side,  and  in  1396  iinally  offered  him 
a  home  at  his  own  house,  the  head-quarterB  of  the  breth- 
ren, to  study  and  watch  morę  closely  the  cbaracter  and 
indinations  of  the  youthful  stranger.  Surrounded  by  pi- 
ous comrades,  among  whom  we  mect  Arnold  of  Schoon- 
hoven  (q.  v.),  with  whom  he  sbarod  a  little  chamber 
and  bed,  Thomas  was  soon  indined  to  a  life  ef  asoeti- 
cism.  **£xamples,"  says  Thomas  k  Kempis  himself, 
*'aie  morę  instructiye  than  words**  (Katf.  lUior,  xxiv,  1, 
p.  95).  Poesessed  of  a  boding  mind,  and  animated  by 
a  piety  so  fervent  as  to  presume  always  the  best  of  oth- 
ers,  such  was  the  effect  produced  upon  him  by  the 
brethren's  whole  manner  of  life,  that  the  Beven  years  he 
spent  in  the  zealous  exercise  of  piety  and  the  prosecu- 
tion  of  his  studies  at  the  school  and  brother-house  of 
Deyenter  were  to  him  seyen  years  spent  in  an  actual 
paradise.  About  1400  he  peUtioned  father  Florentius 
for  a  reoommendation  to  admit  him  into  the  convent  of 
Mount  St.  Agnes,  near  Zwoll,  of  which  his  brother  John 
k  Kempis  (q.  v.)  was  then  prior,  and  with  a  hearty  wel- 
come  he  entered  this  monastery  as  a  novice  among  the 
regular  canons.  ^'Strangely  as  the  mind  of  Thomas 
was  bent  upon  bis  vocation,  and  although  both  naturę 
and  preyious  education  had  perfectly  adapted  him  for 
it,  he  did  not  plunge  into  it  without  consideration.  De- 
liberate  even  in  his  youthful  zeal,  he  spent  five  years 
of  noyitiate,  assumed  the  monastic  dress  in  the  sixth, 
and  did  not  until  the  year  following  take  the  vow, 
which  he  then,  however,  kept  with  inyiolable  fidtlity^ 
(Ullroann,  ut  infra,  ii,  124).  It  was  not  until  about  1413 
that  he  was  ordained  to  the  priestbood.  Bcfore  this  or- 
dination  he  had  buried  himself,  like  all  worthy  disdplce 
of  the  brotherhood,  in  the  copying  of  MSS.  and  in  the 
performance  of  rdigious  cKercises.  Now  that  he  was  a 
priest,  his  chief  occupation  became  the  delivery  of  relig- 
ions  discourses  and  the  dutice  of  the  confessionaL  He 
continned,  however,  copying  religious  MSS.  Thomas  k 
Kempis,  indeed,  applińl  himself  with  vigor  to  this  la- 
bor,  to  which  he  brought  a  ąuick  eye  and  a  skilful  hand. 
He  oopied  out  the  whole  Bibie,  a  missal,  and  a  multi- 
tude  of  other  works,  which  the  monastery  of  St.  Agnes 
presenred ;  but,  in  performing  this  office,  he  also  prac- 
ticed  the  ad  vice  of  one  of  the  ancients,  wbo,  in  writing 
oat  books,  did  not  only  seek  by  the  labor  of  his  hands 
to  gain  food  for  his  body,  but  also  to  refresh  his  sotd 
with  hearenly  nourishment.  He  was  humble,  meek, 
ready  to  give  consolation ;  ferrent  in  his  exhortations 
and  prayers,  spiritual,  contemplative,  and  his  efforts  in 
this  direction  finaUy  resulted  in  the  oompoeition  of  an 
original  treatise,  which  to  this  hour  remains  one  of  the 
most  perfect  compositions  in  religious  literaturę,  by 
many  considered  the  most  beautiful  uninspired  produc- 
tlon  — the  Imiiation  of  Christ  (see  below).  In  1425 
Thomas  was  appointed  subprior,  an  ofHce  which  in- 
trusted  to  his  care  the  spiritual  progress  of  the  brethren 
and  the  instruction  of  noyices.  A  difficulty  having  oc- 
ctirred  between  the  pope  on  the  one  side,  and  the  chap- 
ter and  nobility  of  Utrecht  on  the  other,  about  the  elec- 
tion  of  Kodolph  of  Diephóld  as  archbishop,  the  diocese 
was  put  under  interdict,  and  the  canons  lefl  Mount  St. 
Agnes  in  1429  to  retire  to  Lunekerke,  in  Friesland,  but 
retumed  in  1432,  when  Thomas  became  procurator  of 
the  conyent.  But,  as  the  duties  of  this  office  appeared 
to  abetract  him  too  much  from  meditation  and  his  morę 
profitable  labors  as  an  author,  he  was,  about  1449,  re- 
poned  in  the  subpriorate,  and  oontinued  in  this  office 
until  his  death,  July  26, 1471.  **From  tbe  naturę  of 
the  case,  we  have  little  to  say  of  Thoroas's  cloisteral  life. 
Without  any  considerable  disturbance,  it  flowed  on  like 
a  limpid  brook,  refiecting  on  its  calm  surface  the  nn- 
clouded  heayens.  Quiet  industry,  londy  contemplation, 
and  secret  prayer  filled  up  the  day,  and  erery  day  was 
like  another."  Among  his  contemporaries  Thomas  was 
eminently  disUnguished  for  sanctity  and  ascetic  leam- 
ing. 
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WorkB. — ^The  reputation  of  h  Kempis,  however,  renta 
not  upoił  his  aacetic  character,  but  rather  on  the  produc- 
tions  of  hia  pen — ^hiH  Bermona,  aacetical  treatifleś,  pious 
biographiesy  letten,  and  faymns — and  fiom  these  ouly 
one  need  be  selected  to  daim  for  him  the  mastery  aa  a 
religioua  wńter — bis  De  ItniUUione  ChrisH — **  standing, 
aa  no  one  doubts,  and  aa  even  ita  effecta  have  demon- 
atrated  it  to  do,  iti  pomt  of  exoeUence  far  abore  all  the 
reat,  the  pureat  and  moat  finiahed  production  of  Thom- 
as;" a  work  which,  next  to  the  aacred  Scripturea  only, 
has  had  the  largest  number  of  readen  of  which  aacred 
litemture,  ancient  or  modem,  can  fumiah  an  example. 
In  ita  pagea,  aaya  Milman  (^Laiin  ChrittiamŁy^  vi,  482), 
"  are  gathered  and  concentred  all  that  is  ełevating,  paa- 
ńonate,  profoundly  pioua  in  all  the  older  mystica.  No 
book,  after  the  holy  Scripture,  haa  been  ao  often  repiint- 
ed;  nonę  tranalated  into  ao  many  languagea,  ancient 
and  modem,"  extending  even  to  Greek  and  Hebrew,  or 
ao  often  retranalated.  Sixty  distinct  Yeiaiona  are  enu- 
merated  in  French  alone,  and  a  aingle  coUection,  formed 
at  Cologne  within  the  preaent  century,  compriaed,  al- 
though  confeaaedly  incomplete,  no  fewer  than  500  di»- 
tinct  editiona.  Indeed,  it  may  be  aomewhat  of  a  sur^ 
prise  to  aome  to  leam  that  thia  book  haa  had  an  impor- 
tant  influence  on  the  mind  of  John  Wealey  and  on  the 
origin  of  Methodism.  Wesley  published  a  tranalation 
of  it,  entitled  The  Chrisii<m*s  PaUenu  It  waa  one  of 
the  earlieat  yolumea  iaaued  bv  the  Methodiat  Book  Con- 
cem,  and  ia  atill  on  their  catalogue.  **It  ahould  be," 
aaya  one  of  the  moat  distinguiahed  American  Blethod- 
iata, ''  in  the  handa  of  every  Methodiit." 

Strange,  indeed,  it  aeema  that  the  authorahip  of  a 
work  80  popular  and  ao  widely  noted,  and  of  compara- 
tively  recent  origin,  ahould  eyer  have  boen  a  aubject  of 
doubt  and  iong  aintroreray.  Shortly  after  the  decease 
of  Thomaa  a  Kempis  a  violent  dispute  arose  between  the 
Canons  Regular  of  St.  Augustine  and  the  Benedictines, 
the  formcr  claiming  De  ImUatione  Chritti  aa  the  work 
of  Thomaa  k  Kempia,  the  latter  aaaerting  it  to  have 
been  the  production  of  the  oelebrated  John  Geraon  (q. 
y.),  chancellor  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Faria,  who  died  in 
1429.  Theae  two  persona  were  generally  cited  aa  ita 
authora  until  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  when 
the  Spanish  Jeauit  Manriquez  diacoyered  a  MS.  which 
credited  it  to  John  Geraen,  or  Gesen,  abbć  of  Yerceil  in 
the  early  part  of  the  13th  century.  Since  that  time 
(1604)  thiee  competitora  have  diyided  the  yoices  of  the 
leamed — ^not  alone  indiyiduala,  but  public  bodiea,  uni- 
yecaitiea,  religioua  ordera,  the  Congregation  of  the  In- 
dex,  the  Parliament  of  Paria,  and  eyen  the  French 
Academy ;  and  the  aasertora  of  these  reapectiye  daima 
have  carried  into  the  controveray  no  trifling  amount  of 
polemical  acrimony.  So  much  haa  been  written  on  the 
theme,  eapecially  by  French  and  Netherland  antiąua- 
liea,  that  ita  pamphleta  and  booka  would  make  np  quite 
a  little  library.  Among  the  French  writera  the  ten- 
dency  of  opinion  haa  been  to  giye  the  merit  of  thia  cele- 
brated  production  to  John  Gerson.  ^  Kempia,"  ai^ed 
Meaaieura  Barbier  and  Leroy,  **  waa  an  excellent  copy- 
iat;  hia  copy  of  the  Bibie— the  labor  of  flfleen  years — 
waa  thought  a  maaterpiece  of  calligraphic  art;  and  ao 
he  waa  merely  employed  in  tranacribing  the  work  of 
Geraon,"  baaing  their  inference  mainly  on  the  name  and 
datę  of  an  ancient  MS.  of  the  De  ImitcUione  preaenred 
in  the  library  at  Yalenciennea.  German  writers,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  alwaya  been  deddedly  in  favor  of  a»- 
aigning  the  work  to  Thomaa  k  Kempis,  and  aince  the 
diacorery  by  biahop  Malon  of  a  MS.  in  the  library  at 
Bruaaels,  bearing  the  name  of  Thomaa  It  Kempis  aa  au- 
thor,  the  Belgiana  have  joined  the  Germana.  The 
pToofa  in  fayor  of  Thomas  k  Kempis  are  thna  atated  by 
M.  Emeat  Gregoire  (in  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gen,  xxvii, 
545  aą.). 

A.  The  direct  TesHmony  of  hit  Contemporariet, — 1. 
John  Buachiua,  canon  regular  of  the  monastery  of  Win- 
deaheim  (1420-79),  posili vely  declarea  in  hu  Chrofdde  of 
that  conyent  that  Thomaa  wrote  the  ImUatwtu    Aa  he 


knew  him  intimately,  and  had  often  oocaaion  to  aeehim, 
hu  testimony  is  important  They  were  of  the  same 
congregation,  and  Buachiua  waa  in  the  principal  con- 
yent, where  waa  held  the  generał  chapter,  in  which 
Thomaa,  aa  aubprior,  took  part.  Moreoyer,  he  resided 
there  for  fifty-one  yeara,  only  one  leagne  and  a  half 
from  Mount  St.  Agnea,  where  Thomaa  lived  at  the 
same  time.  It  was  sald  by  aome  that  the  paaaage  le- 
ferring  to  Thomaa  waa  afterwarda  added  in  the  chroni- 
cie ;  but  a  well-authenticated  deed,  drawn  up  in  1760, 
teatifiea  that  the  MS.  of  the  chronicie  written  by  Buach- 
iuB'a  own  hand  containa  the  paaaage  written  in  the  same 
hand,  with  the  aame  ink,  and  in  fuli,  without  eraamre, 
inaertion,  or  parenthesia.  The  aame  has  been  proyed 
conceming  a  MS.  copy  of  the  Chronide  of  ITtncfetAdm, 
written  in  1477,  and  another  written  in  1478,  which  waa 
aold  at  Cologne  in  1828.  2.  Hermann  of  Ryd,  who  wrote 
in  1454  a  deacription  of  the  conventa  belonging  to  the 
Canona  Regular  of  Windeaheim,  atatea  aa  poaitirdy  aa 
Buachiua  t]^t  Thomaa,  with  whom  he  waa  penonaDy 
acąuainted,  wrote  the  /mtto/ton.  3.  Gaspard  Pfoizheim, 
at  the  end  of  his  German  tranalańon  of  the  firat  three 
booka  of  the  ImUaium,  written  in  1448,  declarea  that  it 
waa  the  work  of  Kempi&  4.  The  author  of  an  anooy- 
mous  biography  of  Kempia,  written  before  the  year  14Ś8, 
counta  the  Jmiłation  among  the  worka  of  Thomas.  Hia 
teatimony  u  the  morę  yaluable,  aa  he  had  expreaaly  goae 
to  Mount  St.  Agnea  to  leam  all  the  particulara  concem- 
ing Kempia  from  thpae  who  had  liyed  with  him.  5. 
Albert  of  Hardenbeig,  a  diadple  of  the  celebrated  Wea- 
ael,  who  waa  himaelf  a  diadple  of  Thomaa,  wrote  the 
following  deciaiye  paaaagea:  **The  reputation  of  the 
excellent  brother  Thomaa  k  Kempia  attracted  many 
people  to  him.  About  that  time  he  was  writing  the 
book  of  the  Imiiatwn  of  Christ ^  commencing  Qtti  segui- 
tur  me.  Weasel  uaed  to  aay  that  thia  book  fint  rendered 
him  zealously  pioua,  and  decided  him  to  beoome  better 
acquainted,  and  even  familiar,  with  master  Thomas,  ao 
that  he  actually  embraced  monaatic  life  in  the  aame 
conyent  of  St«  Agnea;"  again:  *'The  monka  of  Mount 
St  Agnea  haye  ahown  me  aeyeral  writings  of  the  yery 
pious  Thomas  k  Kempis,  of  whom  they  haye  preseryed, 
among  others,  the  tmly  estimable  woric  of  the  ImUa- 
Han  ofJesiu  Chritłf  to  which  Weasel  owed  his  taste  for 
theology.  The  reading  of  this  work  had  decided  him, 
while  yet  ąuite  young,  to  go  to  Zwoll  to  study  bellea- 
lettrea,  and  to  enjoy  the  friendship  of  the  pious  Thomaa 
k  Kempis,  who  waa  then  canon  of  St  Agnes.  Wesael 
had  the  highest  regard  for  him,  and  prefcrred  dwelUng 
there  rather  than  anywhere  else."  6.  John  Maubume, 
a  canon  regular,  who  was  a  novice  of  Mount  St  Agnea 
under  Renier,  which  latter  had  lired  there  8ix  yeara 
with  Thomas  k  Kempis,  ąuotos,  in  his  Rosełum  spiritU' 
aUum  exercitiorumj  printed  in  1491,  three  paaaagea  of 
the  Imiiation,  naming  Kempia  as  ita  authw.  In  hia 
Catalogue  dea  hommes  illusfres  de  la  congrecation  de  fFm- 
desem  (Windeaheim)  he  names  three  books  of  the  /m»- 
taiion,  separately,  aa  the  work  of  Thomas. 

These  yarious  testimonies  are  all  deriycd  from  leamed 
and  trustworthy  men,  all  of  whom.  with  the  excepti<m  of 
one,  were  personally  acquainted  with  Thomas  k  Kempis, 
or  with  persons  who  liyed  with  him.  They  are,  more- 
oyer, giyen  with  a  simplidty  which  ahows  that  they 
did  not  consider  theque8tion  aa  one  at  all  likely  to  giye 
rise  to  controyersy.  They  appear  ao  concluaiye  that  it 
is  hardly  necessaiy  to  mention  other  writers  of  the  15th 
century  who  testified  to  the  same  cffcct  Trithemius 
{De  Scrija,  Ecdes,  c  707)  informs  us  that  in  his  day 
Kempis  was  umyersally  considercd  aa  the  author  of  the 
Imilation  ;  and  though  after  1441  some  MSS^  and  aubae- 
quently  some  editions  borę  the  name  of  John  Gerson, 
cyery  time  the  question  as  to  the  authorship  arose  in  the 
15th  century  it  was  decided  in  fayor  of  Kempis.  Thus 
Peter  Schott,  canon  regular  of  Straaburg,  in  the  pref- 
ace  to  hia  edition  of  the  worka  of  John  Gerson  in  1488, 
says:  ''Some  treatises  are  attributed  to  John  Geraon, 
though  well  known  to  haye  been  written  by  other  par* 
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tSes;  sach,  for  instance,  is  the  work  De  ConUmpta  Mun^ 
di,  whicb  u  proved  to  have  been  written  by  a  canon 
regular  callfid  Thomas  k  Kempis."  The  publisher  of  the 
French  tranalation  of  the  JmUatwn  (Paris,  1493)  ex- 
preflBly  States  that  Thomas  k  Kempis  was  the  aathor. 
The  pablisher  of  the  Ntiremberg  edition,  1494,  does  the 
same.  Finally,  Francis  of  Tholen,  succesaor  of  Thomas 
as  sabprior  of  Mount  St.  Agnes,  gires  the  MS.  oopies  of 
the  ImUałion  in  Thomas^s  own  handwiiting  as  a  proof 
against  Gerson. 

R.  Indirtct  Proofi  from  the  varioiu  MS8,  and  Edi- 
łiomg, — ^The  oldest  MS.  of  the  ImUcUion  we  now  pomess 
is  that  known  as  Kirchheim*8  (In  the  Boi^rgogne  Li- 
bnrTyBrussda,  as  No.  15,137);  it  contams  only  the  first 
thiee  books.     At  the  bottom  of  the  first  page  is  a  notę 
aaying,  **  Be  it  remarked  that  this  treatise  is  the  work 
of  A  pioua  and  leamed  man,  master  Thomas  of  Mount 
Sl  Agnea,  and  canon  regular  of  Utrecht,  called  Thomas 
k  KempiSk     It  was  copied  from  the  author's  autograph 
in  the  diocese  of  Utrecht  in  the  year  1426,  in  the  cen- 
tial  house  of  the  prorińce.**    Another  MS.  of  the  same 
period  was  dtacovered  in  1352  [by  bishop  Mttller,  of 
Munster],  in  the  gyronasium  of  Gadesdonk,  near  Goch : 
it  contains  the  fint  four  books  of  the  ImUation:  the 
fint  be  copied  in  1425,  and  the  last  in  1427.    It  does  not 
give  the  name  of  the  aathor,  but  a  very  significant  fact 
is  that  it  belonged  origtnally  to  the  Canons  Regular  of 
Bethlehem,  near  Dottingheim,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Mount  St.  Agnes.    Among  the  other  MSS.  we  notice,  in 
the  first  place,  that  belonging  to  the  Jesoits  of  Anyers, 
which  pUyed  an  important  part  in  the  controyersy  re- 
specting  the  anthorship.    It  is  now  in  the  Bourgogne 
library,  Bmasels,  as  No.  5855-6861.     It  is  all  in  Thom- 
as^s  own  handwriting,  and,  besides  the  first  fonr  books 
of  the  ImitcOion,  it  contains  some  other  treatises  of  Kem- 
pia.    It  doses  witb  these  words :  "  Finitns  et  completus 
Anno  Domini  1441  per  manus  fratris  Thonue  Kempen- 
ais  in  Monte  S.Agnetis  prope  Zwollas."    Some  have 
eofłsideried  this  as  a  proof  that  be  only  copied  it,  for 
he  used  the  same  formuła  conceming  the  copies  of  the 
nussal  and  Bibie  which  he  wrote  in  1417  and  1438;  but 
it  bas  been  ascertained  that  he  used  it  also  in  all  oopies 
of  his  own  original  works.     The  Bourgogne  Library, 
Bmsaels,  preserres  as  No.  4585-4587  a  MS.  of  Thomas 
a  Kempis  oontaining  a  collection  of  his  es8a3r8,  and 
whicb  ends  as  follows:  ''Anno  1446  finitus  et  scriptus 
per  manos  fratris  Thonue  Campensis,"  without  otherwise 
naming  Thomas  as  the  author.    This  formuła,  there- 
fore,  prores  notbing  either  for  or  against  the  claims  of 
Ronpis.    But  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  authorship 
of  the  aaoetic  treatises  oontained  in  the  Anyers  MS.  af- 
ter  tbe  Ibur  books  of  the  ImUation  bas  always  been 
onanimously  ascribed  to  Kempis,  and  he  would  certain- 
ly  not  hare  pat  at  the  bead  of  them  the  work  of  anoth- 
er which  he  had  merely  copied,  or  he  would  be  open  to 
the  chaige  of  deception.    There  are  other  MSS.,  dated 
1441,1442, 1446, 1447,  and  1451,  as  also  seyen  between 
1463  and  1488,  which  name  Kempis  as  the  author  of  the 
Indtaiwn.    Among  the  many  MSS.  of  the  15th  cen- 
toiT  which  bear  no  predae  datę,  but  testify  to  this  au- 
thonhip,  we  shall  mention  only  that  of  Didhem,  copied 
by  a  priest  who  said  a  mass  for  Kempn  two  months  af- 
ter  the  latter^s  death,  and  that  of  the  canons  of  St  Mar- 
tin of  Lonrain,  which  they  reoeived  in  1570  from  the 
last  remaining  members  of  the  congregation  of  Mount 
Su  Agnes.    It  is  in  Kempis^s  own  handwriting,  and  con- 
tains tbe  first  draft  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  ImUation — 
the  fint  he  prepared  in  composing  the  work.     Among 
tke  many  editions  of  the  Imitation  publisbed  in  the 
16ch  oentury,  twenty-three  at  least  conader  Kempis  as 
tbe  author;  and  among  these  we  find  the  oldest  of  all, 
pnblbhed  by  Zainer  (Augsb.  1468-1472). 

C  Proofi  drawn  fi-ofn  the  DoctHnes  kdd  and  the 
Matpremoni  tued  in  the  Imitation, — ^The  principles  ad- 
▼■need  in  the  Imitation  are  in  perfect  aca)rdance  with 
tbose  held  by  the  founders  of  the  congregation  of  the 
^^^tlhrtn  ofthe  Common  lĄft^  Gerhard  Groot,  Floren- 


tius  Radewins,  and  John  yan  Hcusden.     It  may  even 
be  consldered  only  as  a  commentary  or  expo8ition  of 
their  doctrines.     In  judging  it  thua,  criticism,  how- 
eyer,  does  not  detract  from  the  yalue  of  this  mas- 
terpiece  of  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Buschius  said  of  its  author,  "Yerus  his  noyissimis  tem- 
poribus  hujus  nostrte  teme  apostolus,  primus  hajus  nos- 
tne  reformationls  et  totius  modemie  deyotionis  origo." 
The  word  devotio  came  to  be  used  to  designate  the  kind 
of  piety  Groot  songht  to  deyelop  among  his  disciples, 
and  the  latter  took  the  name  of  deroti,    Now,  in  the 
ImUation  we  find  some  ten  passages  where  the  expre8- 
sion  devotU8  is  used  to  deńgnate  a  particular  class  of  per- 
sona who  applied  themselyes  zealously  and  ceaselessly 
to  the  practice  of  religious  eKcrcises,  and  to  which  the 
author  himself  belonged.     Some  eleyen  other  passages, 
and  a  whole  chapter  eyen,  show,  moreoyer,  that  the  book 
was  written  for  a  religious  community  of  which  the  au- 
thor was  also  a  member,  a  fact  quite  incompatible  with 
the  opinion  which  considers  Gerson  as  the  author.    We 
can  quote  here  only  three  of  the  most  conclosiye  pas- 
sages: "Seepe  sentimus,  ut  meliores  et  purioreS  in  initio 
conyenionis  nos  fuisse  inyeniamus,  quam  post  multos 
annos  profeesionis"'  (lib.  i,  eh.  U).     *'0  ąuantus  feryor 
omnium  religiosorum  in  principiis  susd  sanctse  institu- 
tionis!  ...  O  temporis  et  negligentise  status  nostri, 
quod  tam  cito  declinamus  a  pristino  fenrore**  (lib.  i, 
eh.  18).     **  Suscepi,  suscepi  de  manu  tua  crucem ;  por- 
tabo  et  portabo  cam  U8que  ad  mortem,  sicut  impo-^ 
suisti  mihi.    Ycrc  yita  boni  monachi  crux  est;  sed 
dux  paradisi.     £ia  fratres,  pergamus  simul ;  Jesus  erit 
nobiscum.     Propter  Jesum  suscepimus  hanc  crucem; 
propter  Jesum  perseyeremus  in  cruce*'  (lib.  iii,  eh.  56). 
Another  and  strong  proof  in  fayor  of  Kempis  u  the 
fact  that  the  principles  adyanced  in  those  of  his  tresr 
tlses  the  anthorship  of  which  has  not  been  contested 
are  precisely  the  same  as  are  advocated  in  the  Imi- 
tcUion,    Morę  than  twenty  chapters  in  these  yarious 
treatises  haye  almost  tbe  identicid  hesdings  of  some  of 
the  ImUcUion,     Some  haye  accounted  for  this  on  the 
ground  of  his  familiarity  with  De  ImUatione  by  copy- 
ing ;  bat  this  theory  falls  to  the  gpround  when  we'  con- 
sider  that  in  all  his  other  treatises,  morę  than  forty  in 
number,  he  nowhere  refers  to  or  ąuotes  the  Imitation, 
which  he  would  not  have  failed  to  do  if  it  were  the  pro- 
duction  of  some  other  writer.    Next  to  the  generał  re- 
semblance  of  these  pmductions  with  regard  to  their  ten- 
or and  tonę,  we  must  notice  their  similarity  of  style. 
The  Imitation  consists  wholly  of  a  series  of  separate 
maxims,  pious  reflections,  adyice,  axioms,  without  any 
special  connection  of  the  seyeral  parte.    A  number  of 
MS.  copies  borę  the  title  Liber  sententiarum  de  ImUa- 
tione Chrisii,  or  AdmonUiones  ad  spirUualia  trahentes. 
But  this  is  exactly  Thomas  a  Kempis^s  style.   The  wriŁ- 
er*s  own  description  of  his  manner  of  writing  is  ęvidcnt- 
ly  that  of  the  author  of  the  ImUation :  *'  Yorio  etiam 
sermonum  genere,  nunc  loąuens,  nunc  disputans,  nunc 
orans,  nunc  colloąa^ns,  nunc  in  propria  persona,  nunc  in 
peregrina,  placido  stylo  textum  pnesentem  circum  flexi'* 
(Prolog.  Soliloqui  Anima).    Some  object  to  Kempis  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  a  merę  copyLst,  who  spent  his 
life  peaceably  in  a  conyent,  and  could  not  haye  known 
80  intimately  and  aocurately  the  yeamings,  the  sublime 
outbursts  of  the  human  heart  which  fili  eyery  page  of 
the  ImUation,    We  must  remark,*  howeyer,  that  the 
Canons  Regular  were  not  merę  copyists,  as 'the  word  is 
understood  in  our  tlme,  but  rather  intelligent  publish- 
eni  of  the  works  they  copied,  and  oftcn  men  of  great 
leaming.     They  compared  and  corrected  the  works 
which  came  out  of  their  hands  by  the  aid  of  the  best 
authorities,  and,  according  to  Thomas,  their  principal  oc- 
cupations  were  orare,  medUare,  studere,  scribere,    Thom- 
as, as  we  have  secn,  was  especially  intrusted  with  the  in- 
struction  of  the  noyices,  and,  it  seems,  preached  on  all 
special  occasionSfdrawing  large  crowds  by  his  eloquence. 
He  who  seriously  studies  his  own  heart,  moreoyer,  does 
not  needto  go  abfoad in  the  world to become  thorough- 
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ly  ocąnainted  with  human  naturę,  with  its  yaried  strąg- 
gles,  emotions,  and  yeamings.  **  I  haye,"  says  Kempia 
himself,  '^  eyerywhere  Miught  resLf  and  found  it  only  in 
Bolitude  and  among  booka*'  {De  ImUat,  Christi,  i,  22, 6 ; 
23, 1  8q. ;  iii,  54,  IS).  '<  The  ImUation;'  says  a  wiiter 
in  the  Retme  Chretietme  (Feb.  1861), "  is  a  great  and  good 
book.  One  breathes  in  it  the  most  perfect  love  of  God. 
The  author,  whoeyer  he  may  be,  has  sounded  the  depths 
of  this  abyss  of  loye,  and  the  abyss  attracts  instead  of 
frightening  him.  In  this  faith  resting  on  God  one  feels 
a  passionate  casting  aside  of  the  things  of  this  world, 
and  a  fetyent  yearning  for  the  realities  of  a  futurę  Ufc." 

Another  great  reason  fur  assigning  the  work  directly 
to  German  ground,  and  therefore  also  to  Rempis,  are 
the  many  Germanisms  occurring  in  the  Imitatioti.  We 
shall  mention  only  ńye,  but  these  arc  suflScient  to  show 
that  the  writer  was  thoroughly  conyersant  with  German 
idioms :  Cadere  super-  in  the  sense  of  caring  for  a  thing ; 
Jacere  in,  for  to  depend  on ;  ffraviłaSj  for  difficulty ;  leci- 
ter,  for  eosily ;  and,  finally,  tcire  eiłeriuSy  for  to  know  by 
heart  This  last  ia  a  literał  translation  of  the  German 
idiom  (unintelligible  in  any  other),  and  should  haye  been 
memoriter  tcire.  Some  haye,  on  the  other  hand,  polnt- 
ed  to  seyeral  Gallicisms  in  the  Imitation^  but  the  Uni- 
yersity  of  Paris  was  at  that  time  the  centrę  of  thcolog- 
ical  knowledge,  and  it  is  no  wonder  if  some  French  idi- 
oms became  current  expressions  in  the  schools,  while 
this  could  not  be  the  casc  with  German.     See  Gkrson. 

The  other  works  of  Thomas  k  Kcmpis,  which  are  all 
of  an  aacetic  character  with  the  exception  of  two,  haye 
been  oollected  in  seyeral  editions,  nonę  of  which,  how- 
eyer,  is  ąuite  complete.  Among  the  most  important 
editions  are  those  of  Ketelaer,  publbhed  at  Utrecht  a 
few  years  afler  Kempis*s  death ;  of  Paris  (1493.  1520, 
1521, 1523, 1549),Nuremberg  (1494),Venice  (1535, 1568, 
1576),  Antwerp  (1574).  That  published  at  the  same 
place  in  1600  by  the  Jesiut  Sommalius  is  considered  the 
best,  though  it  is  not  complete ;  it  was  repńnted  at  Ant- 
werp (in  1607  and  1615),  at  Douay  (1635),Cologne  (1660, 
1728,  1754),  etc.  A  German  translation  of  Kempis's 
complete  works  was  published  by  Silbert  (Yienna,  1834, 
4  yols.  8yo).  One  of  the  latest  editions  was  preparcd  by 
Krans,  Opera  Omma  (Treyes,  1868, 16mo),  but  the  most 
remarkable  modem  edition  is  a  Heptaglot,  printed  at 
Sulzbach  (1837),  containing,  bcsides  the  original,  later 
yersions  in  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  German,  English, 
and  Greek.  As  for  the  De  Imitatione^  it  has  continued 
in  pńnt  to  the  present  time  in  nearly  all  the  languages 
of  the  ciyilized  world. 

Doctrines. — Snpposing,  then,  that  Thomas  a  Kempis, 
of  whoae  life  and  principal  work  we  haye  just  treated, 
actually  flourished  in  the  14th  century,  it  remains  to  be 
seen  in  how  far  his  doctrinal  yiews  entlŁle  him  to  prom- 
inence  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  to  a  place  among 
the  furerunnen  of  the  great  Reformatioiu  "  It  is  tnie 
that  with  him  (Kempis),  in  common  with  all  eminent 
men,  a  fcw  goyeming  thoughts  constitute  the  kemel  of 
liis  uitellccŁual  being  .  .  .  but  then  .  .  .  what  we  find 
in  him  is  practical  wisdom  .  .  .  sustained  by  a  deter- 
minate  generał  tendency  of  life  and  spirit.*'  It  must  be 
confcsded,  also,  that  Thonias's  whole  theory  of  Christian 
life  and  faith,  in  so  far  as  we  sec  it  dcyeloped  in  hb 
writiuga,  cannot  be  properly  called  originid,  for  "he 
draws  continually  from  the  great  traditionary  stream." 
"But,"  says  UUmann  (ii,  132),  "eyen  though  the  mate- 
riał be  not  to  any  great  extent  original,  it  yet  acquires 
through  the  indiyiduality  of  Thomas,  compacting  it 
into  a  bcautiful  unity,  a  new  soul,  something  peculiarly 
loyely,  amiable,  and  fresh,  a  tonę  of  truth,  a  cheerful- 
ness,  and  gentle  warmth  of  heart,  by  yirtuc  of  which  it 
produccs  quite  a  peculiar  effect.** 

For  a  decided  inclination  to  asccticism  we  always 
look  in  characters  of  the  age  to  whicli  Thomas  h  Kem- 
pis belonged ;  we  do  not,  therefore,  make  room  here  for 
a  delineation  of  this  part  of  his  character,  but  will  treat 
hastily  only  his  peculiar  yiews  on/eUoictfhip  tcith  God, 
"  Where,"  asks  he,  "can  mau  find  that  which  is  truły 


good,  and  which  enduńngly  aatisfies?  Not  in  the  mul-> 
titude  of  things  which  distract,  but  in  the  One  which 
oolłects  and  unites.  For  the  one  does  not  proceed  out 
of  the  many,  but  the  many  out  of  the  one.  Tłiat  one  is 
the  one  thing  needful,  the  chief  good,  and  nothing  better 
and  higher  either  ezists  or  can  eyen  be  conceiyed.  .  .  • 
Compared  with  liim  the  creature  is  nothing,  and  only  be- 
comes  any  thing  when  in  fellowship  with  him.  Whatey- 
er  is  not  God  is  nothing,  and  should  be  counted  as  noth- 
ing" (De  Imit,  Christi,  iii,  82, 1>  Ileie  we  find  Thomaa 
agreeing  in  words  with  EclŁart  of  the  Brethren  of  the 
Free  Spiriu  Both  say  God  is  all  and  man  notłiing.  But 
with  what  difference  of  mcaning !  Eckart  understands 
the  proposidon  metaphysically ;  Thomas  understands  it 
moridly.  "According  to  Eclcart,  man  only  requires  to 
l)ear  in  mind  his  true  and  etemal  naturę  in  order  to  be 
himself  God;  according  to  Thomas,  God,  as  himself  the 
most  perfect  person,  in  the  exercłse  of  frce  grace,  and 
from  fulness  of  the  blessings  that  reside  in  him,  is  pleased 
to  impart  personality  to  men  in  order  that,  aithough, 
moralły  considered,  they  are  themselyes  nothing,  they 
may  through  him,  and  in  yoluntaiy  fellowship  with 
him,  attain  to  true  existence  and  etemal  life.  To  enter 
into  fellowship  with  God,  the  chief  good  and  fountain 
of  blessednesa,  and  to  hecome  one  tcifh  him,  is  the  basia 
of  all  true  oontentment.  But  how  can  two  such  par- 
ties,  God  and  man,  the  Creator  and  the  creature,  be 
brought  together  ?  God  is  in  heayen  and  man  on  earth ; 
God  19  perfect,  and  man  sensual,  yain,  and  sinful.  There 
must,  therefore,  he  mediation — some  way  in  which  God 
comes  to  man,  and  man  to  God,  and  Iwth  unitę.  Thia 
union  of  man  with  God  depends  upon  a  twofold  condi- 
tion,  one  n^atiye  and  the  other  positiye.  The  nega- 
tiye  is  that  man  sludl  wholly  renounce  what  can  giye 
him  no  troe  pcace.  He  must  forsake  the  world,  which 
ofTers  to  him  such  hardship  and  distress,  and  whose  yeiy 
pleasures  tura  into  pains;  he  must  detach  himself  from 
the  creatures,  for  nothing  defiles  and  entangles  the  heart 
so  much  as  impure  loye  of  them ;  and  only  when  a  man 
has  adyanced  so  far  aa  no  longer  to  seek  consolation 
from  any  creature  does  he  enjoy  God,  and  find  consola- 
tion in  him ;  he  must,  in  fine,  deny  liimself,  and  whoUy 
renounce — be  dead  to— selfishness  and  self-loye,  for  who~ 
eyor  loyes  himself  will  find,  whereyer  he  seeks,  only  his 
own  little,  mean,  sinful  self,  without  being  able  to  find 
God.  This  last  is  the  hardest  of  all  tasks,  and  can  only 
be  attained  by  deep  and  eamest  self-acąuaintance.  But 
whosoeyer  strictly  exerciBes  8elf-examination  will  infal- 
łiUy  come  to  rccognise  liimself  in  his  roeanness,  łittle- 
ness,  and  nonentity,  and  will  be  led  to  the  most  perfect 
humility,  entire  contrition,  and  aident  longing  afler 
God.  For  only  when  man  has  become  little  and  noth- 
ing in  his  own  eyes  can  God  become  great  to  him ;  only 
when  he  has  emptied  himself  of  all  created  things  caii 
God  replcnish  him  with  his  grace.  .  .  .  Uaying  coi> 
densed  his  whole  doctrine  into  the  short  rulc, '  Part  tcith 
allj  and  then  Jind  all,*  he  immediately  subjoins,  *  Lord, 
this  is  not  the  work  of  a  day,  nor  a  gamę  for  children. 
These  few  words  include  all  perfection.'  Here,  accoid- 
ingly,  an  efiicacy  must  interyene  which  is  superior  to 
human  strength.  This  efiicacy  is  divine  loye  impart ing 
itself  to  man,  and  becoming  the  mediatrix  between  God 
and  him,  l)etween  heayen  and  earth.  Loye  brings  to- 
gether the  holy  God  who  dwells  in  heayen  and  the  sin- 
ful creature  upon  earth,  uniting  that  which  is  most 
humble  with  that  which  is  most  exalted.  It  is  the 
truth  that  makes  man  free,  but  the  highest  trath  is  loye. 
Diyine  loye,  imparting  and  manifesting  itself  to  man,  ia 
grace.  God  sheds  forth  his  love  into  the  heart  of  man, 
who  thercby  acquires  liberty,  peace,  and  ability  for  all 
good  things ;  and,  madę  partaker  of  this  loye,  man  reck- 
ons  as  worthless  all  that  is  less  tłum  God,  loying  God 
only,  and  loying  himself  no  raore,  or,  if  at  aU,  only  for 
God'8  sake.  .  .  .  *IIe  who  has  trae  and  perfect  loye 
does  not  sock  himself  in  anything,  but  only  desires  tłiat 
God  may  be  glorificd.  He  cares  not  to  haye  joy  in 
himself,  but  refers  all  to  God,  from  whom,  as  their  souioe^ 
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aU  Ueaaiiigs  flo^,  and  in  whom,  as  their  finał  end,  all 
taintfl  find  a  bliasful  repose' "  (Ullmann,  ii,  140  8q.). 

Naturally  enougb,  Thomas  a  Kempis  shares  Łhe  no- 
tion  of  his  day — of  almoet  the  whole  niedisval  period 
—  in  reckoning  monachiDin  the  highesŁ  stoge  of  the 
Christian  Ufe,  and  the  monk  the  perfect  Christian.  But 
this  is  due,  first  of  all,  to  the  high  ideał  which  Thomas 
had  of  monachism,  and  of  which  he  was  himself  no 
mean  erample.  Asceticism,  therefore,  characterizes  all 
he  writea.  Indeed,  even  a  taint  of  the  Pelagianism  of 
the  medicyal  theology  fastens  also  upon  him,  and  is  e»- 
pedally  manifest  in  those  of  his  writings  which  are  de- 
Yoted  to  the  delineation  and  recommendation  of  the 
monastic  life,  wbere  the  notion  of  merit  plays  a  not  un- 
important  part,  and  the  centrę  of  Thomas's  whole  re- 
]igk>as  system  constitutes,  not  jastification  by  falth,  but 
recoHeiiititian  by  love,  It  is  cven  true  that  *' Thomas 
was  a  strict  Catholic,  and  directly  impugned  nothing 
which  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  Church,"  and 
that  ''he  practiced  with  great  zeal  the  whole  divine 
worship  as  it  then  obtained,  and  which,  as  such,  appear- 
ed  to  him  jast  what  it  ought  to  be.  He  insists  with  par- 
tłcolar  uigency  upon  what  is  so  characteristically  Ro- 
mish,  prayem  for  the  dead  offered  through  the  medium 
of  the  mass,  especially  the  adoration  of  the  saints,  among 
whom  he  chietiy  worships  the  patron  saints  of  his  own 
monastery,  and,  most  of  all,  the  service  of  Mary,  to 
whofn  he  ascribes*  so  important  a  share  In  the  divine 
gwemment  of  the  world  as  to  say  of  ber,  *  How  could  a 
worki  w^hich  is  so  fuli  of  sin  endurc  unless  Mary,  with  the 
saints  in  heaven,  were  daily  praying  for  it?*  (j6e  Ditcip, 
Clmuir,  cap.  xiv ;  comp.  Sermon,  ad  Notit.  iii,  4,  p.  84 ; 
and  see  also  Trithemius,  De  Scripł.  eccl.  c  707,  p.  164; 
SpecuL  Exemplar,  Diat,  x,  §  7).  He  no  less  acknowl- 
edges  the  existing  hierarchy  and  ccdesiastical  constitu- 
tion  in  their  whole  estent,  together  with  the  priesthood 
in  its  fonction  of  mediating  betwecn  God  and  man;" 
bat,  if  he  does  not  attack,  neither  does  he  defend  or  es- 
tabliah  any,  while,  in  many  rcspects,  ho  may  be  said,  by 
his  negatire  position,  to  havc  not  ouly  actually  destroy- 
ed  the  influence  of  the  Church,  but  really  to  hare  paved 
the  way  for  reform.  Howevcr  truć  it  be  that  **  Thomas 
is  not  wleniionaliy  a  reformcr  ...  ho  ncyertheless  is  a 
leformer,  for  he  desired  the  sclfsamc  objects  as  Luther ;" 
for  the  former,  like  the  latter,  everywhero  insists  upon 
the  Christian  principles  of  spirituality  and  freedom 
which  formed  the  vcry  basis  of  the  Lutheran  Reforma- 
tion.  In  the  12th  century  mysticism  was  the  defendcr 
of  the  Church,  but  not  so  the  practical  mysticism  of  the 
15th  century,  as  exhibited  by  the  Brethren  of  the  Com- 
mon  Life,  and  especially  by  Thomas.  By  this  time  the 
tałdea  had  tumed  oompletely.  The  position  once  occu- 
pied  by  scholasticism  was  now  assumed,  in  a  measure, 
by  mysticism,  and  it  became,  tbough  perhaps  only  cov- 
ertly  and  nnintentionally,  the  opponent  of  the  Church ; 
it  foonded  or  gare  life  to  the  uistitutions  which  sent 
Ibrth  the  most  influential  precursors— the  rcry  leadera 
of  the  great  GSerman  reform — and  in  many  other  respects 
''directly  or  indirectly  eserdsed  a  positive  influence 
upoo  the  ReformatioiC  For  did  not  the  Brethren  of 
the  Common  Life  labor  in  many  new  ways  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  great  reforms  of  the  16th  century? 
Wbo  but  they  afforded  religious  instruction  to  the  peo- 
ple  in  their  niother  tongue,  and  songht  their  improve- 
ment  by  erery  means — educated  the  young,  and  circu- 
faUed  the  Bibie?  ''And,  inasmuch  as  k  Kempis  also 
bdongs  to  that  side,  inasmuch  as  he  is  manifestly  anti- 
•ebidastical,  gires  prominence  to  the  religious  and  morał 
ioport  of  the  dogma,  and  appltes  it  almost  exclnsively 
to  the  use  of  the  mystical  and  ascetical  life,  we  must, 
fram  a  regard  for  his  edifying  character,  ascribe  to  him 
a  real,  althoagh  an  indirect  influence  on  the  dissolution 
of  Łhe  ciced"  (UUmann,  ii,  158). 

Sec  Brewer,  Tkomm  a  Kengńs  Biographia ;  Ullmann, 
Sfformtn  hefcrt  <&s  BrformaUon^  ii,  114  8q.;  BUhring, 
TkomoM  a  KempU  nach  weinem  Sussa-en  u.  irmeren  Le- 
ftm  dargttUUt  (Berlm,  1854, 8ro) ;  Mooren,  Nachrichtm 


w.  TThomcu  a  Kempis  (Crefeld,  1855, 12mo) ;  Rosweydc, 
Vindicice  Kempenses;  J.  Fronteau,  Kempis  Yindicaius; 
Heser,  Dioptra  Kempensis;  Th.  Carrć,  Tkoma  a  Kempis 
a  seipso  restiłutus ;  Eus.  Amort,  Plena  InformaHo  de  statu 
contrarersia  qu€B  de  auctore  libeUi  de  Imitatione  ChrisH 
agitatur^  etc;  Delprat, Fe rAan<2e/ifi^  oter  het  Brooder- 
schap  van  G.  Groot  (Leyden,  1866) ;  Scholz,  Dissertaiio 
gtta  Thomce  a  Kempis  sententia  de  re  Christiana  escpord- 
tur,  etc  (Groning.  1839) ;  Malou,  Recherches  historigues 
et  critigues  sur  ie  reritable  auteur  du  lirre  de  VImitation 
de  Jesus  Christ  (Louvain,  1849) — the  most  recent  and 
best  account  of  the  details  of  the  discussion  on  the  au- 
thorship  of  the  Imilation;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklopadie ; 
Schrockh,  Kirchengesch.  xxxiv,  802;  Erhard,  Gesch.  des 
Wiederau/blOhens,  i,  263 ;  Gieseler,  Kirchengesch.  ii,  4, 
p.  347;  Hodgson  (William),  JRe/ormers  hefore  the  Ref" 
ormation  (Philada.  1867, 12mo),  chap.  x ;  Kuhn,  in  the 
Rev,  Chrit,  Aug.  1857 ;  Contemp,  Rev,  Sept  1866 ;  Meth, 
O^art.Rer,  Oct.  1866,  p.  642;  Am,  Presh,  Review,  Jan. 
1863,  p.  164 ;  Jahrh  deutsch,  Theol  x,  1.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Eemu^gl  [some  Kem'uil]  (Heb.  ATemw*/',  b«S|«C, 
perhaps  helper  q/*ĆrM/,  otherwise  auembly  o/God;  Sept. 
Kiz/ioi;^X),  the  name  of  tbree  men. 

1.  The  third  son  of  Abraham*s  brother  Nahor,  and 
father  of  8ix  sons  (Gen.  xxii,  21),  all  unknown  except 
the  last,  Bethuel,  who  was  the  father  of  Laban  and  Re<- 
bekah  (Gen.  xxiv,  15).  RC.  ói,  2090.  As  the  name  of 
Aram,  the  first-bom,  is  also  the  Hebrew  name  of  Syria, 
some  coromentatoTS  have  most  strangely  conceived  that 
the  Syrians  were  descended  from  him ;  but  Syria  was 
already  peopled  ere  he  was  bom,  Laban  (Gen.  xxviii,  5) 
and  Jacob  (Deut.  xxvi,  5)  being  both  called  "  Syrians," 
although  neither  of  them  was  descended  from  Kemuers 
son  Aram.  The  misconception  originated  with  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  which  in  this  case  renden  Q^K  *^3K,  ^  father 
of  Aram,**  by  iraHpa  2^p4tfv,'*  father  of  the  Syrians," — 
Kitto.    See  Abam. 

2.  Son  of  Shiphtan  and  phylarch  of  Ephnum,  ap- 
pointed  commissioner  on  behalf  of  that  tribe  to  partition 
the  land  of  Canaan  (Numb.  xxxiv,  24).    B.C.  1618. 

3.  A  Levite,  father  of  Hashabiah,  which  latter  was 
one  of  the  royal  officers  under  David  and  Solomon  (1 
Chroń.  xxvu,  17).     RC.  1014. 

Ken,  Thomas,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Bath  and  WeUs,  a 
distinguished  nonjuror  divine,  was  bom  at  Berkham- 
stead,  Hertfordsłiire,  in  July,  1687.  He  was  educated 
at  Winchester  School  and  New  College,  Oxford.  About 
1666  he  entered  the  Church,  and  became  chaplain  to 
bishop  Morley,  who  in  1669  seciuned  for  him  a  prebend 
in  Westminster.  In  1674  he  viBited  Romę,  and  on  his 
return  in  1679  was  madę  D.D.  '  About  the  same  time 
he  was  appointed  to  the  household  of  the  princess  of 
Orange ;  but  the  strictness  of  his  morał  and  religious 
principles  having  displeased  prince  William,  he  soon  left 
Holland,  and  accompanied  lord  Dartmouth  in  his  expe- 
dition  against  the  pirates  of  Tangier.  On  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  latter,  he  was,  on  their  retum  in  1684, 
appointed  chaplain  to  Charles  II,  and  knew  how  to  main- 
tain  the  dignity  of  his  office  unspotted  in  the  midst  of 
that  monarch'8  licentious  court.  It  is  said  that  once,  as 
the  king  was  on  a  visit  to  Winchester,  Ken  refused  to 
receive  the  favorite,  Eleonora  Gwynn,  into  his  house; 
the  king,  however,  praised  highly  the  dignity  of  the 
prelate's  character  instead  of  resenting  this  refusał, 
and  only  remarked, '*  Mistress  Gwynn  will  find  other 
lodgings."  In  the  very  same  ycar  (1684)  Ken  was  pro- , 
moted  to  the  bishopric  of  Bath  and  WeUs.  During 
the  reign  of  James  II,  when  the  Church  of  England 
seemed  threatened  with  inroads  from  the  papacy,  bish- 
op Ken  stood  forth  one  of  the  most  zealous  guardians 
of  the  nationał  Church,  stoutly  opposing  any  attempts 
to  introduce  popery  into  Great  Britain.  He  did  not,  in- 
deed,  take  an  active  part  in  the  famous  popish  contro- 
ver8y  which  agitated  the  reign  of  king  James  II  so 
briskły,  but  he  was  far  from  being  unmindful  of  the 
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danger,  and  while  oŁhen  woriced  by  their  pen,  be  as 
actiyely  labored  in  tbe  pulpit,  and  boldly  took  every 
occasion  to  refute  the  errors  of  Romanism ;  nor  did  be 
besitate,  wben  tbe  danger  of  tbc  hour  seemed  to  reqiiire 
it,  to  set  before  tbe  loyal  court  ita  injurious  and  uii- 
manly  politics  in  ecclesiastical  affaira.  Some  bave  aa- 
serted  tbat  bisbop  Ken  was  at  one  tlme  won  over  to  tbe 
papai  side,  eitber  at  tbis  time  or  later  in  Ufe,  but  against 
tbis  assertion  speaks  bis  decided  stand  in  1688,  wben  be 
protested  energetically  against  tbe  Edict  of  Tolerance, 
and  bis  refusal,  wben  tbe  Dedaration  of  Indulgcuce  was 
strictly  commanded  to  be  read,  by  virtue  of  a  dispensing 
power  claimed  by  tbe  king,  to  comply  witb  tbe  demand 
of  bis  king.  Bisbop  Ken  was  one  of  tbe  seren  bisbops 
wbo  signed  a  petition  to  tbe  king  protesting  against 
tbe  act,  and  wbo  were  imprisoned  in  tbe  Tower  for 
tbeir  insubordination.  After  tbe  Revolution,  however, 
be  prored  bis  steadfastness  to  bis  royal  master  by  bis 
refusal  to  take  tbe  oath  of  obedience  to  William  of 
Orange,  and  tbereby  loet  bis  bisbopric.  Eren  biJs  polit- 
ical  adrersaries,  however,  could  not  but  respect  such 
conduct,  and  ąueen  Mary,  wbose  cbaplain  be  bad  been, 
piovided  for  bim  by  pension.  He  retired  to  Longleate, 
in  Wiltsbire,  and  tbere  died,  Marcb  19, 1711.  Ken  was 
an  eminently  pious  man,  and  possessed  great  leaming 
and  talents.  Wbile  in  tbe  bisbopric  be  publisbed  an 
ExposUion  o/the  Church  CaJteckism  (Lond.  1686,  8ro), 
and  Prayenfor  the  Ute  ofBaih  and  Weiis  (Lond.  1686, 
12mo,  and  oflen).  Later  be  composed  a  Mcmual  of 
Prayert  (Lond.  1712, 12mo) : — Ezpatition  oftht  Creed 
(Lond.  1852,  Timo),  etc.  He  also  wrote  mucb  poetry, 
wbicb  remains  popular  to  tbis  day.  His  works  were 
lirst  publisbed  at  London  in  1721,  in  4  yoIs.  8vo;  also 
Prose  Worka  (London,  1838,  8vo).  See  W.  L.  Bowles, 
Life  of  Thomas  Ken  (Lond.  1830-^1,  2  vols.  8to)  ;  Life 
qf  Thomas  Ken,  hy  a  Layman  (Lond.  1851,  8vo) ;  Haw- 
kins,Z.i^e  of  Ken  (1713);  Duyckinck,  Z.(/ć  of  Biihop 
Thomas  Ken  (N.  Y.  1859);  Bumet,OtOT>  Times;  GenUe- 
man's  Afagazine,  yoL  lxxxiv ;  Stougbton,  Ecdes,  Hist, 
ofthe  EngL  Church  ofthe  Restoration  (Lond.  1870, 2  vols. 
Syo\  ii,  87,  97,  141  sq.,  278,  469;  Darling,  Cyclopoidia 
Biblioffraphica,  ii,  1713;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  En^ish  and 
American  Authors,  ii,  s.  v.;  Strickland  (Agnes),  Lives 
ofthe  Seoen  Bishops  (Lond.  1866, 12mo),  p.  284  8q.  (J. 
H.W.) 

Ke^nan  (l  Cbron.  i,  2).    jSee  Cadcak. 


»'nath  (Ueb.  Kenath%  T^^^^possession;  Sept  Ka- 
vuS)f  a  city  of  Gilead,  captured,  witb  its  cnyirons,  from 
tbe  Canaanites  by  Nobab  (apparently  an  associate  or 
relatiye  of  Jair),  and  afterwńds  calied  by  bis  naroe 
(Numb.  xxxiii,  42 ;  compare  Judg.  viii,  1 1) ;  altbougb  in 
tbe  parallel  passage  (1  Chroń,  ii,  23)  tbe  capture  seems 
not  to  be  distinguisbed  from  tbe  exploits  of  Jair  bim- 
aelf,  a  circumstance  tbat  may  aid  to  explain  tbe  appar- 
ent  discrepancy  in  tbe  number  of  yillages  ascribed  to 
tbe  latter.  See  Jaib.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (jOnomast, 
B.  V.)  cali  it  Kanatha  (Kai/a3a),  and  reckon  it  as  a  part 
of  Arabia  (Tracbonitis).  It  is  probably  tbe  Canałha 
(K.dva^a)  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (y,  15,  and  23)  as  a 
city  of  tbe  Decapolis  (y,  16),  and  also  by  Josepbus  {War, 
i,  19, 2)  as  being  situated  In  Coele-Syria.  In  tbe  time 
of  the  latter  it  was  inhabited  by  Arabians,  wbo  defeated 
tbe  troops  led  against  them  by  Herod  the  Great.  In 
the  Peutinger  Tables  it  is  placed  on  tbe  road  leading 
from  Damaseus  to  Bostra,  twenty  miles  from  tbe  latter 
(Reland,  Pal.  p.  421).  It  became  tbe  seat  of  a  bisbopric 
in  tbe  5tb  centuiy  {id,  p.  682).  Ali  these  notices  indicate 
some  locality  in  tbe  Hauran  (Auranitis)  (Reland,  Palcesł, 
p  681),  wbcre  Burckbardt  found,  two  miles  nortbeast 
of  Suweidab,  the  ruins  of  a  place  calied  Kunawat  {Trav. 
in  SyriOf  p.  83-6),doubtle8s  tbe  same  mentioned  by  Key. 
Ę.  Smith  (Robinson^s  ReaearcheSf  iii,  Append.  p.  157)  in 
Uie  Jebel  Hauran  (see  also  Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  223). 
Tbis  situation,  it  is  true,  is  rather  distant  nortb-easterly 
for  Kenatb,  wbicb  lay  not  far  beyond  Jogbebah  (Judg. 
▼iii,  11),  and  witbin  tbe  territory  of  Manasaeb  (Numb.  I 


xxxiii,  39-42),  but  the  boundaries  of  tbe  Łribe  in  tbis 
direction  scem  to  baye  been  quite  indefiuite.  See  Ma- 
NASSEH,  East.  Tbe  suggestion  tbat  Kenatcdi  was  Ke- 
natb seems,  bowcyer,  to  baye  been  first  madę  by  Gese- 
nius  in  bis  notes  to  Burckbardt  (A.D.  1823,  p.  505).  An- 
otber  Kenawat  Lb  marked  on  Van  de  Velde's  map  about 
ten. miles  fartber  to  the  wcst.  The  former  place  waa 
yisited  by  Porter  {Damaseus,  ii,  87-116),  wbo  describes 
it  as  "  beautifully  situated  in  the  midst  of  oak  forests, 
on  tbe  western  decliyities  of  tbe  mountains  of  Bashan, 
twenty  miles  north  of  Bozrab.  Tbe  ruins,  wbicb  coyer 
a  space  a  mile  long  and  half  a  mile  wide,  are  among  tbe 
finesŁ  and  most  interesting  east  of  the  Jordan.  Tbey 
consist  of  temples,  palacz,  theatres,  towers,  and  a  hip- 
podrome  ofthe  Roman  age ;  one  or  two  churches  of  ear- 
ly  Christian  times,  and  a  great  number  of  massive  pri- 
yate  bouses,  witb  stone  roofs  and  stone  doors,  wbicb 
were  probably  built  by  tbe  ancient  Rephaim.  The  city 
walls  are  in  some  places  nearly  perfect,  In  front  of  one 
of  tbe  most  beautiful  of  tbe  temples  is  a  colossal  bead 
of  Ashteroth,  a  deity  wbicb  seems  to  baye  been  wor- 
sbipped  berę  before  tbe  time  of  Abraham,  as  one  of  the 
chief  dties  of  Bashan  was  then  calied  Ajshterotb-Kar- 
naim  (Gen.  xiy,  5).  Kunawat  is  now  occupied  by  a  few 
families  of  Druscs,  wbo  find  a  bome  in  tbe  old  bouses** 
{ffandbookfor  Palest,  p.  512  sq. ;  comp.  Ritter,  PaL  and 
Syr.  ii,  931-939;  Buckingham,  Traveis  amony  the  Arab 
TribeSf  p.  240). 


^nas  (Heb.  Kenaz\  t3]^,  hunter ;  Sept  K£i/(^,  bat 

in  1  Chroń,  i,  36  y.  r.  Kc^i^,  the  name  of  tbree  or  four 
men. 

1.  The  last  naroed  of  tbe  sons  of  Elipbaz,  E8au'B  first- 
bom ;  be  became  tbe  cbieftain  of  one  ofthe  petty  Edom- 
itish  tribes  of  Arabia  Petnea  (Gen.  xxxvi,  11,  15;  1 
Cbron.  i,  36).  RC.  post  1905.  "  The  descendants  of 
Esau  did  not  settle  witbin  tbe  limits  of  Edom.  Tbe  Itu- 
neans  migrated  north ward  to  the  borders  of  Damaseus; 
Amalck  settled  in  tbe  desert  between  Egypt  and  Pales- 
tine ;  Teman  went  westward  into  Arabia.  We  are  jus- 
tified,  therefore,  in  inferring  tbat  Kenaz  also  may  bare 
led  bis  family  and  followers  to  a  distance  from  Mount 
Seir.  Forster  maintains  {Geography  of  Arabia,  ii,  43) 
tbat  tbe  tribe  of  Kenaz,  or  Al-Kenaz  witb  tbe  Arabie 
artide  prefixed,  are  identical  witb  tbe  Laheni  or  Leeem 
of  Ptolemy,  a  tribe  dwelling  near  the  shores  of  tbe  Per- 
sian  Gulf  (jGeog,  vi,  7),  and  tbese  be  would  further  iden- 
tify  witb  tbe  iEnezes  (properly  J  fi«2f A),  tbe  largest  and 
most  powerful  tribe  of  Bedawln  in  Arabia.  It  is  possible 
tbat  the  Hebrew  Koph  may  baye  been  changed  into  the 
Arabie  Ain;  in  otber  respects  the  names  are  identicaL 
The  ^nezes  coyer  tbe  desert  from  tbe  Eupbrates  to 
Syria,  and  from  Aleppo  on  the  nortb  to  the  mountains 
of  Nejd  on  the  south.  It  is  said  tbat  tbey  can  bring 
into  the  field  10,000  horsemen  and  90,000  camel-ridera, 
and  tbey  are  lords  of  a  district  some  40,000  square  miles 
in  area  (Burckbardt,  Notes  on  the  Bedouńis  and  Waha^ 
by 8, 1  8q. ;  Porter,  Handbookfor  Syria  and  Palest.  p.  536 
8q.)"  (Kitto).     See  Kenizzite. 

2.  Successor  of  Pinon,  and  predecessor  of  Teman 
among  the  later  Edomitisb  emirs  ("  dukes")*  wbo  ap- 
pear  to  baye  been  contemporary  w^ith  tbe  Horitc  kings 
(Gen.  xxxvi,  42 ;  1  Cbron.  i,  53).  RC.  considerably 
antę  1658.    See  Esau. 

3.  Tbe  younger  brotber  of  Caleb  and  fatber  of  Oth- 
niel  (alterwards  judge),  wbo  mairied  Caleb's  dangbter 
(Josh.  XV,  17 ;  Judg.  i,  13) ;  be  bad  also  another  soi^  Se- 
raiab  (1  Cbron.  iv,  13).  Ra  post  1698.  On  account 
of  this  double  relationsbip  Caleb  is  sometimes  calied  a 
Kjsnezite  (Numb.  xxxiii,  12 ;  Josh.  xiv,  6, 14),  wbenoe 
some  bave  maintained  tbat  be  was  tbe  son  rather  than 
brotber  of  Kenaz. 

4.  Son  of  Elah,  and  grandson  of  Caleb,  tbe  son  of 
Jephunneb  (1  Cbron.  iy,  15,  where  tbe  margin  onder- 
stands  *^  even  Kenaz,"  tSp^,  as  a  proper  name.  Uinas), 
B.C.  post  1618. 
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Kendal,  Samiteł,  a  Congiegational  minister,  was 
bom  at  Sherbume,  Mass.,  Jnly  11, 17Ó3,  of  humble  par- 
entage.  Y«yuzig  Kendal  labored  haid  to  seciire  for  him- 
adf  tbe  advantages  of  a  thoroogh  edocation,  with  a  view 
to  entering  the  miiiistiy.  When  abouŁ  ready  to  go  to 
oolkge  the  Revolatioii  broke  ooŁ,  and  be  entered  the 
army.  He  finally  went  to  Cambridge  Uniyerńty  when 
25  years  old,  and  gradoated  iu  1782;  stodicd  tbeology 
under  the  shadow  of  the  same  institotion,  and  settled 
orer  the  Congiegational  Church  at  Weston,  Mass.,  as 
an  ordained  pastor,  Nov.  5, 1783.  In  1806  Yale  College 
ooRferred  the  degree  of  D.D.  on  Mr.  KendaL  He  died 
Feh.  15, 1814.  He  poblished  many  of  bis  Sermons  (from 
1793-1813).  Dr.  Kendal  <*8tood  high  among  the  dergy 
of  his  day,  and  was  .  .  .  an  acceptable  preacher."  Of 
his  leligious  opinions,  Dr.  James  Kendal  says  (in  Sprague, 
Aimali,  riii,  180),  *^  be  was  classed  with  those  wbo  are 
denominated  *  liberał,*  and  was  probably  an  Arian,  though 
I  think  he  was  Uttle  disposed  either  to  conyerse  or  to 
pieach  on  controveińal  subjects.** 

Kendall,  Oeorge  (1),  D.D.,  an  English  Calyinis- 
tic  diTine,  wbo  fiourished  aboat  the  roiddle  of  the  17th 
omtury,  was  prebend  of  £xeter  and  rector  of  Blisland, 
Corawall,  at  the  Restoration,  whęn,  on  acoount  of  non- 
oonibnnity,  he  was  ejected.  He  died  in  1663.  He  is 
noced  as  the  author  of  an  able  treatise  on  the  Calvinistic 
faith,  entitled  YwdiccUion  ofthe  Dodrine  of  Predeatuu*' 
titm  (Lond.  1653,  foL)^  Another  noted  work  is  his  reply 
to  John  Goodwin,  Dejence  ofthe  Doctrine  ofthe  Pertę- 
rermce  ofthe  Sainis  (1654,  foL).  See  Allibone,  Diet. 
of  Am/er,  and  En^  A  tUhors,  ii,  s.  v. 

KendalT,  Oeorge  (2),  a  Methodist  minister,  was 
bora  aboat  the  year  1815,  was  oonyerted  at  the  age  of  16, 
and  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In  1845  he 
joined  the  Soathcrn  Church.  He  was  licensed  to  preach 
aboat  1858,  and  upon  the  reorganization  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  in  Georgia  after  the  war,  he  was 
aoMmg  the  first  to  return  to  the  Northern  Church.  He 
was  ordained  deacon  by  bishop  Clark  at  Murfreesbor- 
oogh,  Tenn.,  and  continued  to  labor  as  a  missionary 
among  his  people  until  the  oiganization  of  this  Confer- 
ence,  when  he  was  received  on  trial  and  appointed  to 
Oayton  Circuit.  In  1868  he  was  appointed  to  Clark 
Chapel,  Atlanta,  and  in  1869  and  1870  to  Wbite  Water 
Circait.  HediedthereApTill2,1871.  His  dying  words, 
"  The  gates  are  open  and  I  most  go^""  give  assurance  that 
he  passed  away  as  one  of  the  fathers,  after  a  useful  and 
happy  life,  to  the  rest  that  remaineth  to  the  people  of 
God. — Mmutes  of  Conferences,  1871,  p.  278. 

ITyiT^^n^  John,  a  prominent  Quaker,  was  bom  in 
Colchestcr.  England,  in  1726 ;  entered  the  ministry  when 
21  years  old,  and  in  1750  accompanied  Daniel  Stanton 
on  a  religious  Tisit  tbrough  the  northem  parts  of  Eng- 
land. He  was  actiye  in  the  work  for  orer  sixty  years, 
and  encooraged  many  **  to  the  exCTdse  both  of  civil  and 
religious  duties."  He  died  Jan.  27, 1815.— Janney,  Hist, 
tfie  Friefidff  iv,  44  są. 

Kendiiok,  Bennett,  an  early  Methodist  Epiaoo- 
pal  minister,  was  a  native  of  Mecklenburg  Co.,ya. ;  en- 
tered the  itinerancy  in  1789 ;  was  stationed  at  Wilming- 
ton  in  1802;  at  Charleston  in  1808^;  at  Columbia  in 
1805;  presiding  elder  on  Camden  District  in  1807,  and 
died  i^iril  5  of  that  year.  The  datę  of  his  birth  is  not 
giTen,  but  he  died  yoimg.  He  was  a  man  of  much 
grsTity,  |Mety,  and  intelligence,  and  was  a  studious  and 
■kitfol  preacher  of  the  Word.  His  ministry  was  Tery 
nsefol,  and  his  early  death  was  a  loes  to  his  Conference 
and  the  Church.— i/ćn.  ofConferences,  i,  156.    (G.  L.  T.) 

Kendrlck,  Clark,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in 
Haaoyo^,  N.  H.,  Oct.  6, 1775.  After  teaching  school  for 
a  time,  he  finally  tumed  his  attention  to  preaching,  and 
beenne  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Poultney,  Yl, 
whoe  he  was  ordained,  May  20, 1802.  He  had  in  1810 
ben  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  Yermont  Association, 
of  which  be  remained  a  member  all  his  life.  He  also 
mde  sereFsl  missionary  tours,  aside  from  his  regular 


pastorał  duties.  Mr.  Kendrick  had  early  interested  htm* 
sclf  in  the  subject  of  foreign  missions,  and  when,  in  1818, 
the  Baptist  General  Convention  for  the  Promotion  of 
Missions  was  established,  he  immediately  advocated  an 
auxiliary  in  his  own  state,  and  it  was  formed.  He  * 
was  elected  first  vice-president,  and  in  1817  became  its 
conesponding  secretary,  which  office  he  held  until  his 
death.  In  1819  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
M  JL  from  the  Middlebury  College.  He  was  chicfly  in- 
stromental  in  forming  the  Baptist  Education  Socicty  of 
the  State  of  Yermont,  of  which  he  was  chosen  presi- 
dent,  and  afterwards  appointed  agent.  In  this  connec- 
tion  he  co-operated  with  the  Baptists  of  Central  and 
Western  New  York  for  tbe  benefit  of  Madison  Uniyers- 
ity,  Hamilton.  He  died  Feb.  29, 1824.  Mr.  Kendrick 
published  a  pamphlet  entitled  Plain  DeaUng  tcith  the  Pe- 
do-BaptistSf  etc,  and  some  occasional/SermoM.^ — Sprague, 
Atmt^,  yi,  379. 

Kendrick,  Nathaniel,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister 
of  notę,  was  bora  in  Hanoyer,  N.  H.,  April  22, 1777. 
His  early  education  was  limited,  and  he  was  at  first  en- 
gaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Haying  joined  the  Bap- 
tist Church  in  1798,  he  felt  called  to  preach,  and,  after 
stud3ring  with  that  view,  was  licensed  in  the  spring  of 
1808.  He  sapplied  for  about  a  year  the  Baptist  society 
in  BelUngham,Mass.;  was  ordained  pastor  ofthe  church 
at  Lansiugburgh,N.Y.,in  Aug.,  1805;  and  from  thenoe 
remoyed  in  1810  to  Middlebury,  Yt.  In  1817  be  became 
pastor  of  the  churches  of  Eaton,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1822  he 
was  elected  professor  of  theology  and  morał  philosophy 
in  Madison  Uniyersity,  N.  Y.,  with  which  institution  he 
remained  connected  until  his  death,  Scpt.  11, 1848.  In 
1828  he  was  madę  D.D.  by  Brown  Uniyersity,  and  in 
1825  one  of  the  oyerseers  of  Hamilton  College.  Dr. 
Kendrick  published  two  or  tbree  occasional  Sermons, 
See  Sprague,  Annals,  yi,  482 ;  Appleton,  Americem  Cy- 
doptBdia,  X,  185. 

Ken^ezite  (Kumb.  zxxii,  12 ;  Josh.  xiy,  6, 14).  See 
Keni/jsitr. 

Ken'ite  [some  Ke*nite]  C3*^l?i  Keym\  prób.  from 
*)!|p,  to  work  in  iron,  Gen.  xy,  19 ;  NumK  xxiy,  21 ; 
Judg.  i,  16;  iy.  U,  17;  y,  24;  1  Sam.  xy,  6;  xxx,  29; 
written  also  *^3  (^,  Keni%  1  Sam.  xxyii,  10 ;  and  plural, 
fi*^)*^!?,  Kinim',  1  Chroń,  ii,  55 ;  Sept.  K.(vaioi,  Gen.  xy, 
19;  Kcva7oCi NumK  xxiy,  21;  Judg.  iy,  11, 17 ;  Kiuaioi, 
1  Chroń,  ii,  55 ;  Kivatoc,  Judg.  i,  16 ;  y.  24 ;  1  Sam.  xy,  6 ; 
Kevj  y.  r.  JLtPtZi,  1  Sam.  xxyii,  10 ;  xxx,  29 ;  Yulg.  Ci" 
fuei,  Gen.  xy,  19 ;  1  Chroń,  ii,  55 ;  Cinausy  Numb.  xxiy, 
21;  Judg.  i,  16;  iv,ll,17;  y,24;  lSam.xy,6;  Ceni,! 
Sam.  xxvii,  10 ;  xxx,  29 ;  Auth.  Yers,  "  Kenites,"  Gen. 
xy,  19;  Numb.  xxiy,  21;  Judg.  iv,  11 ;  1  Sam.  xy,  6; 
xxvii,  10 ;  xxx,  29 ;  1  Chroń,  ii,  55 ;  "  Kenite,"  Judg.  i, 
16;  iv,  17;  y,24;  sometimes  written  "il^jT^fi^a^^n,  Numb. 
xxiy,  22,  Septuag.  vo<rmd  iravavpyiac^  Yulg.  Cin,  Auth. 
Yers.  '^Kenite;  Judg.  iv,  11,  last  dause,  Sept.  Keva, 
Yulg.  Cinaij  Auth.  Yers. "  Kenites"),  a  collectiye  name  for 
a  tribe  of  people  who  originally  inhabited  the  rocky  an.d 
desert  region  lying  between  Southern  Palestine  and  ^e 
mountains  of  Sinai  adjoining — and  eyen  partly  inter- 
mingling  with  —  the  Amalekites  (Numb.  xxiv,  21;  1 
Sam.  xy,  6).  In  the  time  of  Abraham  they  possessed  a 
part  of  that  country  which  the  Lord  promiscd  to  him 
(Gen.  xy,  19),  and  which  extended  from  Egypt  to  the 
Euphrates  (vcrse  18).  At  the  Exodus  the  Kenites  pas- 
tured  their  flocks  round  Sinai  and  Horeb.  Jethro,  Mo- 
ses^s  father-in-law,  was  a  Kenite  (Judg.  i,  16) ;  and  it 
was  when  Moses  kept  his  flocks  on  the  heights  of  Ho- 
reb that  the  Lord  appeared  to  him  in  the  buming  bush 
(Exod.  iii,  1,  2).  Now  Jethro  is  said  to  have  been 
"priest  of  MidiofC"  (yer.  1),  and  a  "Midianite"  (Numb. 
X,  29) ;  hence  we  condude  that  the  Midianites  and  Ke- 
nites were  identicaL  It  seeras,  howeyer,  that  there 
were  two  distinct  tribes  of  Midianites,  one  descended 
from  Abraham's  son  by  Ketorah  (Gen.  xxy,  2),  and  the 
other  an  older  Arabian  tribe.    See  Midianitk.    If  this 
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be  80,  then  the  Kenites  weie  the  older  tribe.  They 
were  nomada,  and  roamed  over  the  country  on  the  north- 
cm  border  of  the  Sinai  peninsula,  and  along  the  eastern 
ahores  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah.  This  region  agrees  well 
with.the  prophetic  description  of  Balaam:  "And  he 
looked  on  the  Kenites,  and  said,  Strong  is  thy  dwelUng^ 
place,  and  thou  puttest  thy  nest  (*|]^,  ken,  allading  to 
their  name)  in  a  rock"  (Numb.  xxiv,  21).  The  wild 
and  rocky  mountains  along  the  west  aide  of  the  valley 
of  Arabah,  and  on  both  shorea  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah, 
were  the  home  of  the  Kenites.  The  connection  of  Mo- 
aes  with  the  Kenites,  and  the  friendship  shown  by  that 
tribe  to  the  Israelites  in  their  joumey  through  the  wil- 
demess,  had  an  important  influence  upon  their  afler  his- 
tory.  Moses  invited  Jethro  to  accompany  him  to  Pal- 
estine;  he  declined  (Numb.  x,  29-32),  but  a  portion  of 
the  tribe  afterwards  joiued  the  Israelites,  and  had  as- 
signed  to  them  a  region  on  the  southem  border  of  Jn- 
dah,  such  as  fitted  a  nomad  people  (Judg.  i,  16).  There 
they  had  the  Israelites  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Amalek- 
ites  on  the  other,  occiipying  a  position  aimilar  to  that 
of  the  Tartar  tribes  in  Persia  ot  the  present  day.  One 
family  of  them,  separating  themselves  fh>m  their  breth- 
ren  in  the  south,  migrated  away  to  Northern  Palestine, 
and  pitched  their  tents  beneath  the  oak-trees  on  the 
upland  grasey  plains  of  Kedesh-Naphtali  (Judg.  iv,  11, 
where  we  should  tianslate :  "And  Ueber the  Kenite  had 
8evered  himself  from  Kain  of  the  children  of  Hobab,  the 
father-in-law  of  Moses,  and  pitched,"  etc.).  It  was  here 
that  Jael,  the  wife  of  Heber,  their  chief,  siew  Sisera, 
who  had  sought  refuge  in  her  tent  (ver8e  17-21).  It 
would  appear  from  the  narrative  that  while  the  Kenites 
presenred  their  old  friendly  interoourse  with  the  Israel- 
ites, they  were  also  at  peace  with  the  enemies  of  Israel 
— ^with  the  Canaanites  in  the  north  and  the  Amalekites 
in  the  south.  When  Saul  marched  against  the  Ama- 
lekites, he  wamed  the  Kenites  to  separate  them8elve8 
from  them,  for,  he  said,  "  Ye  showed  kindness  to  all  the 
children  of  Israel  when  they  came  up  out  of  Egypt"  (1 
Sam.  XV,  6).  The  Kenites  still  retained  their  posses- 
sions  in  the  south  of  Judah  during  the  time  of  David, 
who  madę  a  similar  exemption  in  their  case  in  his  feign- 
ed  attack  (1  Sam.  xxvii,  10;  compare  xxx,  20),  but  we 
hear  no  morę  of  them  in  Scripture  history.  If  it  be 
neoessaiy  to  look  for  a  literał  "  fulfilment*'  of  the  sen- 
tence  of  Balaam  (Numb.  xxiv,  22),  we  shaU  best  find  it 
in  the  accounts  of  the  latter  days  of  Jcrusalem  under 
Jeholakim,  when  the  Kenite  Rechabites  were  so  far 
"wasted"  by  the  invading  array  of  Assyria  as  to  bo 
driveh  to  take  refuge  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  a 
step  to  which  we  may  be  surę  nothing  short  of  actual 
extremity  could  have  forced  thcsc  Children  of  the  Des- 
ert.  Whether  "Asshur  carried  them  away  captive" 
with  the  other  inhabitants  we  are  not  told,  but  it  is  at 
least  probable. 

Josephus  gives  the  name  Kcvcr(?<c  C^  nt.  v,  5,  4) ; 
but  in  his  notice  of  Saul's  expedition  (vi,  7,  8)  he  has 
r5  ru;v  ^iKŁfjuTutv  t^i/oc—the  form  in  which  he  else- 
where  g^vcs  that  of  the  Shechemites.    In  the  Targums, 

instead  of  Kenites  we  find  Shalmai  ("^KTab^I?),  and  the 
Talmudists  generally  represent  them  as  an  Arabian 
tribe  (Lightfoot,  Opera,  ii,  429;  Reland,  Palmtt,  p.  140). 
The  same  name  is  intróduced  in  the  SamaritYers.  be- 
fore  "  the  Kenite"  in  Gen.  xv,  19  only.  Procopius  de- 
scribes  the  Kenites  aa  holding  the  country  about  Petra 
and  Cades  (Kadesh),  and  bordering  on  the  Amalekites 
(ad  Gen.  xv ;  sec  Reland,  p.  81).  The  name  has  long 
sinoe  disappeared,  but  probably  the  old  Kenites  are  rep- 
resented  by  some  of  the  nomad  tribes  that  still  pasture 
their  flocks  on  the  southem  frontier  of  Palestine.  The 
name  of  Ba-Kain  (abbreviated  from  Bene  el-Kain)  is 
mentioned  by  Ewald  {Geschichte,  i,  337,  notę)  as  borne  in 
comparatiyely  modem  days  by  one  of  the  tribes  of  the 
desert ;  but  littlc  or  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  such 
similarity  in  names. 

The  most  remarkable  development  of  this  people,  ex- 


emplifying  most  completely  their  characteristica— tiieir 
Bedouin  hatred  of  the  restiaints  of  civilization,  their 
fierce  determination,  their  attachment  to  Israel,  tc^ther 
with  a  peculiar  semi-monastic  austerity  not  obeeimible 
in  their  earlier  proceedings — is  to  be  found  in  the  sect 
of  the  Rechabites,  instituted  by  Bechab,  or  Jonadab  his 
son,  who  come  prominently  forwaid  on  morę  than  one 
occasion  in  the  later  history.  See  Rschabite.  Tlie 
founder  of  this  sub-family  appears  to  have  been  a  oer- 
tain  Hammath  (Auth.yerB."Hemath'*),and  a  singular 
testimcny  is  furaished  to  the  connection  which  existed 
between  this  tribe  of  Midianitish  wanderers  and  the  na- 
tion  of  Israel,  by  the  fact  that  their  name  and  deacent 
are  actuaUy  included  in  the  genealogies  of  the  great 
house  of  Judah  (1  Chroń,  ii,  55).  It  appears  that,  what- 
ever  was  the  generał  condition  of  the  Midianites,  the 
tribe  of  tho  Kenites  posscssed  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
God  in  the  time  of  Jethro  [see  Hobab]  ;  and  that  those 
families  which  scttled  in  Palestine  dul  not  afterwards 
lose  that  knowledge,  but  increased  it,  is  elear  from  the 
passages  which  have  been  cited.— Kitto ;  Smith.  See 
Hengstenberg,  BUeamj  p.  192  sq. ;  Schwarz,  Palestiaef  pu 
218;  Ewald,  Gesch,  der  V.  Israel,  i,  837;  ii,  31 ;  Ritter, 
Erdhmde,  xv,  135-188 ;  also  the  monographs  of  A.  Mur- 
ray,  Comm.  de  Kinaiś  (Hamb.  1718) ;  AIg.  Kerzig,  J9tU.o 
hist.  A  bhandl  r.  d,  Kenitem  (Chemnitz,  1798).   See  Hio- 

lAKITE. 

Ken'lzzite  (Heb.  vap,  Kenizxi\  patronymic  from 
Kenaz),  the  appellation  of  two  races  or  families. 

1.  (Sept.  Kei/fsa(oi,Vulg.  Cenezaiy  Auth.yer8.  "Ke- 
nizzites.")  Dr.  Wells  su^ests  that  they  were  the  de- 
soendants  of  Kenaz  {Geogr,  i,  169).  Mr.  Forster  adopta 
this  view  (jGeography  of  A  rabia,  ii,  43),  but  it  is  dearly 
at  variancc  with  the  scopc  of  the  Mosaic  narrative.  The 
words  of  the  covenant  madę  with  Abraham  were :  "Unto 
thy  seed  have  I  given  this  land,  from  the  river  of  Egypt 
unto  the  great  rivcr,  the  river  Euphrates,  the  Kenites^ 
and  the  Kenizzitea,^^  etc,  plainly  implying  that  thcse 
tribes  then  occupied  the  land,  whereas  Kenaz,  the  grand- 
son  of  Esau,  was  not  born  for  a  century  and  a  half  aftcr 
the  Kenizzites  were  thus  noticed.  Forstcr^s  idea  that 
the  promise  to  Abraham  was  proleptical  cannot  be  en- 
f«rtained.  Nothing  ftuther  is  known  of  their  origin, 
which  was  probably  kindred  with  that  of  the  other  tribes 
enumerated  in  the  same  connection.  As  the  name  sig- 
nifies  huntery  it  may  possibly  be  a  genersl  designation  of 
some  nomadę  tribe.  The  sacrcd  writer  gives  no  Infor- 
mation as  to  what  part  of  the  country  they  inhabited, 
but,  as  they  are  not  mentioned  among  the  tribes  of  Ca- 
naan  who  were  actually  dispossesscd  by  the  Israclitea 
(Exod.  iii,  8 ;  Josh.  iii,  10 ;  Judg.  iii,  5),  we  may  infer 
that  the  Kenizzites  dwelt  beyond  the  borders  of  thoee 
tribes.  The  whole  country  from  Egypt  to  the  Euphra- 
tes was  promised  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xv,  18) ;  the  cotm- 
tiy  divided  by  lot  among  the  twelve  tribes  extended 
only  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  and  conseąuently  by  far 
the  larger  portion  of  the  "  land  of  promise"  did  not  then 
become  "  the  land  of  possession,"  and,  indecd,  nerer  was 
occupied  by  the  Israelites,  though  the  oonąuesta  of  Da- 
vid  probably  extended  over  it  Bochart  supposes  that 
the  Kenizzites  had  become  extinct  between  the  times 
of  Abraham  and  Joshua.  It  is  morę  probable  that  they 
inhabited  some  part  of  the  Arabian  desert  on  the  con- 
fines  of  Syria  to  which  the  expeditions  of  Joehua  did  not 
reach  (see  Bochart,  Opera,  i,  807).  This  is  the  tiew  of 
the  Talmudists,  ba  may  be  seen  in  the  quotatiofi  from 
their  writings  given  by  Lightfoot  {Opera,  ii,  429). — 
Kitto. 

2.  (Sept.  lLivttaXoQ, but  iiaKixi^ptfjpivoc  in  Numb.; 
Yulg.  Ceneznus,  Auth.  Yers.  *'  Kenecite.")  An  epithct 
applied  to  Caleb,  the  son  of  Jephunneh  (Numb.  xxxii, 
12 ;  Josh.  xiv,  6,  14) ;  probably  designating  his  twofold 
relationship  with  Kbkaz,  2  (see  further  in  Ritter'8  Erd" 
kunde,  xv,  138).  ^  Ewald  maintains  that  Caleb  naSly  be- 
longed  to  the  tribe  of  the  Kenizzites,  and  waa  an  adopt* 
ed  Israelite  {Itr,  Gesch.  i,  296).    Prof.  Stanley  {Ledurm 
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OH  JewiA  Churek,  i,  260)  holdfl  the  same  yiew,  and  re- 
-gaids  Caleb  as  of  Idummcm  origłn,  and  descended  from 
Kfloas,  Eaaii's  grandmn.  But  a  careful  study  of  sacred 
bistofy  proyes  that  the  Edomites  and  Israelites  had 
many  names  in  oommon ;  and  the  fMitronymic  Kenizzite 
is  derived  from  an  anoestor  called  Kenaz,  whcse  name  is 
mentioned  in  Jndg.  i,  18,  and  who  was  pertiaps  Galeb*8 
prandfathei:^  (Kitto).    See  Caleb. 

Kennaday,  Johx,  D.D.,  a  noted  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Chorch,  was  bom  in  the  city  of 
New  York  Nov.  3, 1800.  In  early  Ufo  he  was  a  printer, 
derodiig  eren  then,  howerer,  his  leisure,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticabie,  to  literary  pursuita.  Ile  was  conrerted,  under 
the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Heman  Bangs,  in  the  John 
Street  Methodist  Efusoopal  Church ;  was  licensed  to  ex- 
bort  the  year  foUowing;  joined  the  New  York  Confer- 
ence  in  1823 ;  was  stationed  on  Kingston  Circuit  in  1823 ; 
1820,  Bloomingborgh  Circoit ;  1826,  transferred  to  Phil- 
adelphia  Gunference,  and  appointed  that  and  the  foUow- 
ing year  at  Patterson,  N.  J. ;  1828-29,  Newark,  N.  J. ; 
1830-31,  Wilmington,  Del;  1832, Monristown, N.  J. ;  in 
1833,  retransferred  to  New  York  Conference,  and  sta- 
tioned in  Brooklyn ;  1885-36,  preacher  in  chaige  of  New 
York  East  Circuit,  embracing  all  the  churches  east  of 
Broadway;  1837-38,  Newbuigh,  N.  Y.;  1839,  retrans- 
ferred to  Philadelphia  Conference,  and  that  and  the  fol- 
towing  year  stationed  at  Union  Church,  Philadelphia ; 
1841-42,  Trinity  Chuch,  PhUadelphia ;  1848-44,  second 
time  to  Wilmington,  DeL ;  at  the  dose  of  his  pastorał 
term  the  Charch  was  diyided  peacefuUy,  and  a  new 
Chmfch  organized,  caUed  St  Paulus,  and  for  the  two  fol- 
kwing  years  Dr.  Kennaday  was  its  pastor;  1847-48, 
again  pastor  of  Union  Churoh,  Phikdelphia ;  1849,  Naz- 
areth  Church,  in  that  dty;  1850,  transferred  to  New 
York  East  Conference,  and  that  and  the  foUowing  year 
was  pastor  of  Pacific  Street  Church,  Brooklyn ;  1852-53, 
retumed  to  Washington  Street  Church;  1854-55, First 
Church,  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  1856-57,  seoond  time  to  Pa- 
ddc  Street  Church,  Brookljni;  1858-59,  third  time  to 
Washington  Street  Church,  Brooklyn;  1860-61,  reap- 
pointed  to  First  Church,  New  Hayen,  Conn. ;  1862,  Hart- 
fofdyCoon.;  and  in  1863  he  was  appointed  presiding 
elder  of  Long  Island  District,  which  office  he  was  admin- 
isttfing  at  the  time  of  his  deoease.  The  noticeable  fact 
of  this  reoord  is  the  number  of  times  Dr.  Kennaday  was 
retumed  as  pastor  to  churches  that  he  had  previousIy 
serred.  Of  the  forty  years  of  his  ministerial  Ufe,  twenty- 
two  years,  or  morę  than  hali^  were  spent  in  fire  church- 
eiL  No  fact  better  attests  his  long-continued  popularity 
and  his  power  of  winning  the  afTections  of  the  people. 
**  As  a  Christian  pastor,**  says  bishop  Janes,  ^  Dr.  Ken- 
naday was  eminent  in  his  ^^fts,  in  his  attainments,  and 
in  his  devotion  to  his  sacred  caUing,  and  in  the  seals 
God  gaye  to  his  ministry.  In  the  pulpit  he  was  elear; 
in  the  statement  of  his  subject,  abundant  and  most  feUc- 
itoos  in  bis  iUustrations,  and  pathetic  and  impressiye  in 
his  appUcation&  His  oratory  was  of  a  high  order.  .  .  . 
Out  of  tbe  pulpit,  the  ease  and  eleganoe  of  his  mannen, 
the  vivacity  and  S{vighUine8S  of  his  conYersational  pow- 
en,  tbe  tendemess  of  his  sympathy,  and  the  kindness  of 
his  oondoct  towards  the  afflicted  and  needy  .  .  .  madę 
him  a  greatly  bek>ved  pastor.**  He  died  Nov.  18, 1868. 
-Coh/ctwiw  J/Mu/ef,  1864,  p.  89.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Kennedy,  B.  J.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  Bolton,Vt.,  Aug.  16, 1808 ;  was  conyerted  in 
1842;  aenred  the  Church  faithfuUy  as  a  local  preacher 
until  1860,  when  he  joined  the  Erie  Annual  Conference, 
and  fiUed  with  great  suooess  the  pulpits  at  Bainbridge, 
Mayfield,  Bedftml,  Twinsbnrgh,  and  Hudson  sucoessiye- 
ly.  He  died  at  Hudson,  Ohio,  Noy.  30, 1869.  The  chief 
dements  of  Kennedy*s  power  with  the  people  were  puri- 
ty  of  Ufe,  cheerfulness,  broad  Christian  sympathies  for 
Cilka  hnmanity,  and  strong  oonyictions  of  the  saying 
cfficacy  of  Jeaos  and  his  GwpeL  He  sustained  a  high 
pońtion  aoBong  the  brethien  of  his  Conference.— CAm- 
(ion  AdweaU  (N.  Y.),  1870. 


Blennedy,  James,  a  Sootch  prelate,  grandson,  by 
his  mother,  of  Kobert  III  of  Scotland,  was  bom  in  1405  (?). 
After  studying  at  home,  he  was  sent  to  the  Continent 
to  flnish  his  education,  entered  the  Church,  and  as  early 
as  in  1437  became  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  and  in  1440  ex- 
changed  for  the  morę  important  see  of  St.  Andrew.  He 
next  madę  a  jonmey  to  Florence,  to  lay  before  pope  Eu- 
genitts  lYthe  plan  of  the  reforms  he  intended  introduo- 
ing  in  the  admiuistration  of  his  diooese.  On  his  return 
(1444)  he  was  madę  lord  chanceUor,  and  as  such  took 
an  actiye  part  in  the  affurs  of  Scotland.  Pained  at  wit- 
nessing  the  disoords  which  marked  the  first  years  of  the 
reign  of  James  II,  he  again  appUed  to  the  pope  for  ad- 
yice ;  but  the  latter's  interyention,  which  he  thought 
would  restore  peace,  did  not  haye  this  result.  During 
the  minority  of  James  III  he  sat  in  the  oouncU  of  tho 
regency,  and,  aooording  to  Buchanan,  used  his  influence 
there  for  the  pubUc  good.  He  died  at  Su  Andrew,  May 
10, 1466.  Kennedy  founded  and  endowed  the  coUege 
of  San  Salyador,  which  aflerwards  became  the  Uniyer- 
sity  of  St.  Andrew.  He  is  reputed  to  haye  written  a 
work  entitled  Momta  PolUica,  and  also  a  history  of  his 
times,  both  of  which  are  probably  lost.  See  Mackenzie, 
Lwts;  CrtmfoTdfLweśo/Staiesmm;  Buchanan, //iftory 
o f  Scotland  f  Chambers,  lUuatriout  ScoUmen;  Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog,  Ginirale,  xxyii,  560.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Kennedy,  John,  an  English  diyine,  who  flonrished 
about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  (he  died  about 
1770),  rector  of  Bradlęy,  Derbyshire,  is  noted  for  his 
works  on  Scripture  chronology,  of  which  the  foUowing 
are  best  known :  Compkte  SytUm  of  A  stronomicai  Chro- 
nohffy  unfoldwg  the  Scriptures  (London,  1762, 4to) :  this 
work  Kennedy  dedicated  to  the  king,  and  the  dedicar 
tion  was  compoeed  by  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson : — EiplanO" 
tioH  and  Proof  of  diUo  (1774, 8yo),  addressed  to  James 
Ferguson. — Allibone,  Z>tc/»o}Kiry  ofEnglith  ondAtneri- 
can  A  uthors,  yoL  ii,  s.  y. 

Kennedy,  Samuel,  M.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Scotland  in  1720,  and  educatcd  in  the 
Uniyersity  of  Edinburgh.  On  ooming  to  America  he 
was  receiyed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Bmnswick,  and 
Ucensed  by  them  in  1750.  Tbe  foUowing  year  he  was 
ordained,  and  installed  oyer  the  congregations  of  Bask- 
ing  Ridge,  New  Jersey,  where  he  was  priucipal  of  a  clas- 
sical  school  which  aoąuired  considerable  celebrity.  In 
1760  he  rendered  his  name  oonspicuous  in  behalf  of  an 
Episcopal  dergyman  by  his  connection  with  the  ludi- 
crous  prodamation,  ^Eightten  Pireth.  Mtms.for  a  groai^ 
He  was  not  only  a  minister  and  a  teacher,  but  a  phyń- 
cian,  and  practiced  medicine  with  no  smali  rcputation 
in  his  own  oongregation.  He  died  August  31, 1787. — 
Sprague,  AwnaU^  iii,  175. 

Kennedy, 'William  Megee,  an  early  Methodist 
minister,  was  bom  in  1783,  in  that  part  of  North  Caro- 
Una  which  was  ceded  to  Tennessee  in  1790.  He  Uyed 
some  years  in  South  Carolina,  and  aflerwards  settled  in 
Bullock  County,  Ga.  In  1803  he  was  brought  into  the 
Church  under  the  ministry  of  Hopo  HuU;  joined  the 
South  CaroUna  Conference  in  1805,  and  iiUcd  its  most 
important  appointments  for  morę  than  thirty  yeant,  half 
of  the  time  as  presiding  elder.  In  1839  he  was  strock 
with  apoplexy,  and  was  consequently  retumed  as  supor- 
annuate,  but  he  stiU  continued  to  labor  untU  his  death 
in  1840.  He  was  lamented  as  one  of  the  noblest  men 
of  Southem  Methodism.  Kennedy  had  a  peculiarly 
weU-balanced  mind.  His  counsel  was  pradent  and  sa- 
gacious;  he  formed  his  opinions  deliberately,  and  such 
was  his  discretion  that,  in  the  yarious  responsible  rela- 
tions  he  sustained  to  the  Church,  it  is  questionable 
whether  a  single  instance  of  rashness  could  be  justly 
charged  upon  him.  His  piety  unafTected,  his  interconrse 
with  the  people  affectionate,  his  preaching  faithful,  ear^ 
nest,  and  successful,  he  was  a  yery  popular  preacher. 
He  was  successiyely  at  Charleston  (in  1809, 1810, 1820, 
1821, 1834,  and  1835),Camden  (1818),  Wilmington,  N. 
C.  (1819),  Augusta,  Ga.  (1826-27),  Columbia,  S.  C  (1828- 
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89, 1836^7).    See  Summen,  Sketd^y  p.  131 ;  SteTens, 
BitUny  ofthe  M,  E,  Church,  iv,  205.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Kennedyi^T^llliam  Sloane,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
Uter  (N.  S.)»waa  bom  in  Mancy,  Pa.,  Jane  8, 1822 ;  grad- 
nated  at  Western  Re§erve  College  in  1846 ;  was  lioensed 
by  the  Cleveland  Presbyteiy  in  1848,  and  soon  after  in- 
stalled  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Backs- 
yille,  Ohio.  Herę  he  labored  eamestly  Tor  four  years. 
In  1852  he  accepted  a  cali  to  Sanda8ky,Ohto,  where  he 
ministered  with  great  sucoess  until  his  removal  to  Cin- 
cinnati  in  1859.  H is  work  there  seemed  to  promlse  well, 
his  congr^ations  increased,  and  his  influence  was  strong ; 
but  in  the  spring  of  1860  his  health  began  to  fail,  and 
for  fourteen  months  he  stniggled  against  disease,  preach- 
ing  eyen  the  Sabbath  before  his  death.  He  diied  July 
80, 1861.  He  was  a  thorough  scholar,  a  profound  theo- 
logian.  and  an  instructive  and  impressiye  preacher.  He 
wrote  Mesńanic  Prophecies: — a  Hiatory  ofthe  Plan  of 
Union: — Life  of  Christ  ,•  tnó  Sacred  Analoffiea, — ^Wil- 
son, Presb.  ilitł.AlmanaCj  1862. 

Kennarly,  Philip,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  Augusta  Co.,  Va.,  Oct.  18, 1769 ;  convertcd 
in  1786 ;  entercd  the  Baltimore  Conference  in  1804 ;  and 
in  1806,  on  account  of  ulcerated  throat,  located  and  set- 
tled  in  Logan  Co.,  Ky.  In  June,  1821,  he  re-entcred 
the  itinerancy  in  the  Kentucky  Conference,  but  died  on 
the  5th  of  the  ensuing  October.  ^  But  his  work  was 
done,  his  temporalities  well  adjusted,  his  slares  emanct- 
pated,  and  his  sun  went  down  without  a  cloud."  During 
his  long  location  his  labors  were  '*  very  exteDsive  and 
usefuU'  **  He  was  a  good  preacher,  fuli  of  faith  and  of 
the  spirit  of  Christ." — Minutes  of  Conferences,  i,  399. 

Kennet,  Basi],  an  EngUsh  divine  of  notę,  younger 
brother  ofthe  foUowing,  was  bom  Oct.  21, 1674,  at  Post- 
ling,  in  Kent ;  entered  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford, 
in  1690 ;  took  the  master*s  dcgree  in  1696,  and  the  ycar 
following  entered  the  ministry.  In  1706  he  was,  by  the 
interest  of  his  brother,  appointcd  chaplain  to  the  English 
factory  at  Leghorn,  where  he  no  sooner  arrived  than  he 
met  with  great  opposition  from  the  papists,  and  was  in 
danger  of  the  Inąuisition.  This  establishment  of  a 
Church  of  England  chaplain  was  a  new  thing;  and  the 
Italians  were  so  jealous  of  the  Northern  hercsy  that,  to 
give  as  little  oiTence  as  possible,  he  porformed  the  duties 
of  his  Office  with  the  utmost  privacy  and  caution.  But, 
notwithstanding  this,  great  ofTence  was  taken  at  it, 
and  complaints  were  immediately  sent  to  Florence  and 
Romę,  when  both  the  pope  and  the  court  of  Inquisition 
declared  their  resolution  to  expel  hercsy  and  the  public 
teacher  of  it  from  the  confines  of  the  holy  see,  and  se- 
cret  orders  were  giren  to  apprehend  and  hurry  him 
away  to  Pisa,  and  thenoe  to  some  other  religious  prison, 
to  bury  him  alire,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  him  in  the 
■ererest  manner.  Upon  notice  of  this  design.  Dr.  New- 
ton, the  English  enyoy  at  Florence,  interposed  his  of- 
fices  at  that  court,  where  he  could  obtain  no  other  an- 
swer  but  that  **  he  roight  send  for  the  English  preacher, 
and  keep  him  in  his  own  family  as  his  domestic  chap- 
lain ;  otherwise,  if  he  presumed  to  oontinue  at  Leghorn, 
he  muAt  takc  the  consequence8  of  it,  for,  in  those  mattcrs 
of  religion,  the  court  of  Inąuisition  was  superior  to  all 
€ivil  powers.**  When  the  earl  of  Sundcrland,  then  scc- 
retaiy  of  state,  was  informed  of  this  state  of  aflfairs,  he 
sent  a  menacing  letter  by  her  maje8ty's  command,  and 
the  chaplain  was  permitted  to  continue  to  officiate  in 
safety  (Life  ofBitAop  Kennet,  p.  53  sq.>.  In  1713  Ken- 
net's  failing  health  obliged  him  to  quit  Leghorn,  and  he 
Rturaed  to  Oxford,  to  be  elected  only  the  year  follow- 
ing president  of  his  college.  He  died,  howerer,  shortly 
after,  either  towards  the  close  of  1714  or  the  opening  of 
1715.  He  wrote  in  the  theological  department  an  Krpo- 
ntion  ofthe  Apoatleg*  Creed: — Paraphr<ue  on  the  Psalm*, 
in  Tcne  (1706, 8vo) ;  and  published  shortly  before  his 
death  a  volume  of  Sermons  on  stceral  Occasiont  (Lond. 
1715,  8vo).  He  also  fnmished  English  translations  of, 
L  Puflendorfs  Iaiw  of  Naturę  and  Nations:^2,  Fla- 


cette's  ChritHan  Camut  :^S,  Godean*8  PaMoral  Tnttru^ 
tions : — 4.  Pascal*s  Thoughts  on  Jteligian,  to  which  be  pie- 
fixed  an  acoount  ofthe  manner  in  which  those  thoughts 
were  deliyered  by  the  author:'5.  Balzac^s  Arittijtptis, 
with  an  account  of  his  life  and  writings : — 6.  The  Mar* 
riage  ofThames  and  Isis,  from  a  I.iatin  poem  of  Mr.  Cam- 
den.  Dr.  Basil  Kennet  is  sald  to  have  been  a  very  amia- 
ble  man,  of  exemp]ary  integrity,  generosity,  and  mod- 
esty.  See  Allibone,  Diet.  EngL  and  A  mer.  A  utkors,  s.  v, ; 
Gen,  Dicfionary;  Hook,  Eccies.  Biog.  vi,  433.    (J.  H.  W^) 

Kennet,  "White,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  prelate 
and  writer,  was  bom  at  Dover  Aug.  10, 1660.  He  stud- 
ied  at  8t.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxfoid,  and  while  there  at- 
tracted  attention  by  publishing  in  1680  a  pamphiet 
against  the  Whtg  party,  entitled  Letter  from  a  Student 
at  Oiford  to  a  Friend  in  the  Cowniry,  in  l^indicaiion  of 
his  Majesły,the  Church  of  En^and,  and  the  Vniversity. 
Through  the  influence  of  sir  William  Gl>'nne  he  was 
appointed  vicar  of  Ambrosden,  Oxfordshire,  in  1684,  and 
obtained  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Peterborough,  but 
retumed  to  Oxford,  where  he  became  yice-principal  of 
Edmund  Hall,  the  college  to  which  Hcame  belonged. 
He  was  deddediy  opposed  to  the  concessions  in  1688, 
and  was  of  the  number  in  the  Oxford  diocese  who  re- 
fused  to  read  the  dedaraUon  for  liberty  of  conscienoe. 
He  subseąuently  (1700)  resigned  Ambrosden,  and  settled 
in  London  as  minister  of  St.  Botolph^s,  Aldgate,  where 
he  became  a  yery  popular  preacher.  He  was  madę  snc- 
cessiyely  archdeacon  of  Huntingdon  in  1701,  and  in  1707 
dean  of  Peterborough,  and  finally,  in  1718,  bishop  of 
Peterborough.  He  died  Dec  19, 1728.  Bishop  Kennet 
was  a  man,  as  his  biographer  says,  "of  incredible  dili- 
gence  and  application,  not  only  in  his  youth,  but  to  the 
yery  last,  the  whole  disposal  of  himsclf  being  to  pcrpet- 
ual  industry  and  senrice,  his  chiefest  recreation  being 
yariety  of  employment."  His  published  works  aie,  mc- 
cording  to  his  biographer^s  statement,  fifty-seyen  in 
number,  including  seyeral  single  sermons  and  smali 
tracts ;  but  perhaps  not  a  less  striking  proof  of  the  in- 
defatigable  industry  ascribed  to  him  is  to  be  seen  in  his 
manuscnpt  coUections,  moetly  in  his  own  hand,  now  in 
the  Lansdowne  department  of  the  British  Museum  li- 
birary  of  Manuscripts,  where  from  No.  935  to  1042  are 
all  his,  and  most  of  them  conuining  niatter  not  inoor- 
porated  in  any  of  his  printed  woiks.  The  principal 
among  the  latter  are :  Parochial  Antiguities  attempted  in 
the  History  of  Ambrosden,  Burcester,  etc.  (Oxford,  1695, 
4to;  1818,  4to)  i^Ecdesiast,  Synods,  etc,  ofthe  Church 
of  England  vindicated  from  the  Misrepresentations,  etc 
(Lond.  1701,  8yo) : — An  oecasional  Letter  on  the  Sul^tet 
of  English  Concocaiions  (Lond.  1701,  8yo),  and  a  num- 
ber of  oecasional  letters  and  sermons : — MonitioKS  otul 
Adtices  delivered  to  the  Clergg  ofthe  Diocese  of  Peter- 
borough,  etc  (London,  1720,  4to): — On  Lag  Jmpro- 
priations  (see  below): — Complete  Hisłóry  of  EngUcasd 
(Lond.  1719,  3  yols.  foL),  etc  Bishop  Kennet,  in  1718, 
had  madę  a  large  coUection  of  books,  mapę,  etc,  with 
intent  to  write  A  fuU  History  ofthe  Propagation  of 
Christianity  in  the  Et^ish  A  merican  Colonies,  but,  for 
some  reason  unknown  to  us,  the  plan  was  neycr  execu- 
ted.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  bishop  failed  to  cany 
out  the  project;  to  judge  from  yoL  iii  of  the  History  of 
England  which  he  prepared,  the  contribution  wouM 
haye  been  yaluable  to  American  Church  history.  In 
1850,  S.  F.  Wood  and  Ed.Baddcley  published  from  bish- 
op Kennet 's  MSS.  his  Lay  Impropriations  (Lond.  i2nio). 
See  William  Newton,  L^fe  ofthe  Right  Ber.  Dr.  White 
KfmeŁ  (liondon,  1730,  8vo) ;  Wood,  A  thenoe  Oiotnienaes, 
yoL  ii ;  Chalmers,  Gen,  Biog.  Dictionary ;  Hocfer,  Kour. 
Biog.  Generale,  xxvii,  563 ;  English  Cycłoptedia ;  AUi- 
bone,  Diet,  ofEngl.  and  Amer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Kenney,  Pardon  T.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Scpt.  6, 1810.  He 
embraced  religion  at  the  tender  sge  of  seven,  bat  grad- 
uall}'  became  indiffercnt  to  its  personal  enjoyment  ontU 
his  ninctcenth  year,  when  he  was  rrstored  to  the  di- 
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rine  hror.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1880;  entered 
Wilbraham  Academy,  and  in  1832  Middletown  UniTen- 
ity.  In  1883  he  joined  the  New  England  Conference, 
wafl  ^pointed  to  Thompson  Circuit;  1834,  Hebron; 
1830,  East  Windsor;  1836,  Mystic;  1837,  North  Nur- 
wich;  1838-39,  Chicopee  FalLs;  1840-41,  WiUimantic ; 
1812,k)cated;  1844,  leadmitted  and  sent  to  Manchester; 
]845^My8dcBridge;  1847,  Westerly  Mission ;  1848, 
FahnouŁh ;  1849,  East  Harwich ;  1850-51,  Provincetown 
Centre;  1862-55,  Sandwich  District;  1856-57,  North 
Manchester;  1858-59,  StafTord  Springs;  1860-61,  AUen 
Street, New  Bedford;  1862-65,  Sandwich  District;  1866 
-68,  New  London  District.  In  1869  he  removetl  to  Ne- 
braska  City,  Neb^  and  started  a  school,  with  the  pros- 
pect  of  its  becoming  a  Conference  Seminary,  but  died 
shorUy  after,  Nor.  11, 1869.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  em- 
inently  practical,  lucid,  fenrent,  and  spiritual,  and  his 
Isbors  were  attended  with  suocess.  As  a  presiding  el- 
der,  his  executive  ability  gave  generał  satisfactiou. — 
Jfimies  of  Conferencts,  1871,  p.  72. 

Kennicott,  Benjamin,  D.D.,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent  Bibllcal  scholars,  was  bom  of  humble  parents  at 
Totneas,  in  Deroushire,  England,  Apr.  4, 1 718.  At  quite 
a  yoathful  age  he  succeeded  his  father  as  master  of  a 
charity  school  in  his  native  place,  and  here  continued 
nntU  1744,  when,  having  preyiously  given  proof  of  pos- 
8»ińng  superior  tałcnts,  be  was,  through  the  kiiidness 
of  sereial  gentlemen  In  the  neighborhood  who  inter- 
ested  themselres  in  his  behalf,  and  opened  a  subscrip- 
tion  to  defray  his  educational  expenscs,  enabled  to  go  to 
the  Uniyersity  of  OxfonL  He  entered  at  Wadham  Col- 
lege, and  appUed  himself  to  the  study  of  divinity  and 
Hebrew  with  great  diligence,  and  while  yet  an  under- 
graduate  published  Two  Dissertations :  I,  On  the  Trte 
o/Lift  m  Paradite,  with  aome  Oh»trvat%on»  on  the  Fali 
ofMan  ;  2.  On  the  OUatians  o/Cain  and  Abel  (Oxf.  8vo), 
which  came  to  a  second  edition  in  1747,  and  procured 
bim,  free  of  expeiise,  the  distinguished  honor  of  a  bach- 
elora  degree,  even  befoie  the  statuto  time.  Shortiy  af- 
terwards  be  was  elected  fellow  of  Exeter  College,  and 
in  1750  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  By  the  publication  of 
sereral  sermons  at  this  time  he  acquired  additional 
£une,  but  his  great  name  is  duc  to  his  elaborate  re- 
searches  lor  the  improvement  of  the  tcxt  of  the  Hebrew 
Kble,  fur  which  he  laid  the  foundation  in  1753.  It 
was  in  this  year  that  he  inaugurated  his  great  under- 
taking  by  giving  to  the  public  the  first  yolume  of  his 
diaserutlons,  entitled  The  State  of  the  Prinied  IJebrew 
T€xt  oftheO.T,  considered  (Oxford,  1753-1759,  2  rola. 
8vo).  In  this  work  he  erinces  the  necessity  of  the  un- 
dertaking  upon  which  he  had  set  his  heart  by  refuting 
the  popular  notion  of  the  "  abaoluto  integrity"  of  the 
H^irew  text,  In  the  first  Tolume  he  institutes  a  com- 
paiiaon  of  1  Chroń,  xi  with  2  Sam.  v  and  xxiii,  followed 
by  ol»ervatioDs  on  seveuty  Hebrew  MSS.,  and  maintains 
that  nuroerotts  mistakes  and  interpolations  disfigure  the 
sacred  Scriptures  of  the  O.  T. ;  in  the  second  volume  he 
Tindicatea  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  proves  the  cor- 
laptioo  of  the  printed  copies  of  the  Chflddee  paraphrase 
(the  accordance  of  which  with  the  text  of  the  O.  T.  was 
boasted  of  as  evlncing  the  purity  of  the  latter),  gires  an 
aooount  of  the  Hebrew  MSS.  supposed  at  his  day  to 
hsTe  been  extant,  and  doses  with  the  proposition  to  in- 
Btitote  a  collation  of  existing  Hebrew  MSS.  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  socuring  a  correct  edition  of  the  O.-T.  Scriptures 
in  the  original ;  extending  a  very  hearty  invitation  for 
assidtance  to  the  Jews  also.  This  undertaking,  as  we 
might  naturally  expect,  met  with  much  opposition  both 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  It  was  feared  by 
nuny  tliat  such  a  collation  might  overtum  the  received 
leading  of  rarious  important  passages,  and  introduce 
Bocenainty  into  the  whole  system  of  Biblical  interpre- 
tation.  The  plan  was,  howerer,  warmly  patronized  by 
the  majority  of  the  Englbh  clergy;  and  when,  in  1760, 
be  tasoed  his  proposala  for  collecting  all  the  Hebrew 
HSS.  prior  to  the  inrention  of  the  art  of  printing  that 
eoold  be  found  in  Great  Britain  or  in  fureign  countriea, 


the  utłlity  of  the  proposed  collation  was  very  genendly 
admitted,  and  a  subscription  to  defray  the  expense  of  It, 
amounting  to  nearly  ten  thousand  pounds,  was  ąuickly 
madę.  Yarious  persons  were  employed,  both  at  home 
and  abroad;  among  foreign  literati  the  principal  waa 
professor  Bruns,  of  the  Unirersity  of  Helmstadt,  who 
not  oidy  coUated  Hebrew  MSS.  in  Germany,  but  went 
for  ihat  purpose  into  Switzerland  and  Italy.  In  oonse- 
quence  of  these  ciforts,  morc  than  mx  hundred  Hebrew 
MSS.,  and  »ixieen  MSS.  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch, 
were  discorered  in  different  librańes  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent,  many  of  which  were  wholly  collated,  and 
uthers  consulŁed  in  important  |)assages.  To  this  colla- 
tion of  MSS.  was  also  added  a  cullatiun  of  the  most  noted 
priuted  editions  of  the  Bibie,  indudiiig  thuse  cdited  by 
the  Kabbins,  whose  annotations,  as  well  as  the  Talmud 
itself,  were  frequeutly  consulted  by  the  learned  Kenni- 
cott. The  collation  continued  from  1760  to  1769,  duńng 
which  period  an  account  of  the  progress  ^aking  was 
annually  published.  At  length,  after  sixteen  years  of 
unmitigated  industry,  appeared  the  first,  and  four  years 
later  the  second  yolume  of  Kennicott's  edition  of  the  He- 
brew Bibie —  Vetut  Testamenłum  Hebraicum  cum  varut 
Lectiombus  (Oxonu,  1776, 1780, 2  vols.  foL).  Though  the 
number  of  yarious  readings  was  found  to  be  yeiy  great, 
yet  they  were  neither  so  numerous  nor  by  any  means  so 
important  as  those  that  are  contained  in  Griesbach^a 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  But  this  is  easily  ac- 
connted  for  from  the  reyision  of  the  Hebrew  text  by  the 
Masorites  in  the  7th  and  8th  centuries,  and  from  the 
scrupulous  fidelity  with  which  the  Jews  haye  trans- 
scribed  the  same  text  from  that  time.  **The  text  of 
Kennicotfs  edition,**  says  Marsh  {IHtwity  Lectures,  pU 
ii),  *<wa8  printed  from  that  of  Yan  der  Hooght,  with 
which  the  Hebrew  manuscripts,  by  Kennioott'8  direc- 
tion,  were  all  collated.  But  as  yariations  in  the  pointa 
were  disregarded  in  the  collation,  the  pointa  were  not 
added  in  the  text.  The  yarious  readings,  as  in  the  crit- 
ical  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  were  printed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page,  with  references  to  the  oorre- 
sponding  readings  of  the  text.  In  the  Pentateuch  the 
yariations  of  the  Samaritan  text  were  printed  in  a  ool- 
umn  parallel  to  the  Hebrew ;  and  the  yariations  obeery- 
able  in  the  Samaritan  manuscripts,  which  differ  irom 
each  other  as  well  as  the  Hebrew,  are  likewise  noted, 
with  references  to  the  Samaritan  printed  text.  To  this 
collation  of  manuscripts  was  added  a  collation  of  the 
most  distinguished  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bibie,  in  the 
same  manner  as  Wetstein  has  noticed  the  yariations  ob- 
senrable  in  the  principal  editions  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment. Nor  did  Kennicott  confine  his  collation  to  man- 
uscripts and  editions.  He  further  considered  that  aa 
the  ąuotations  from  the  Greek  Testament  in  the  works 
of  ecclesiastical  wiiters  afTord  another  source  of  yarious 
readings,  so  the  quotations  from  the  Hebrew  Bibie  in 
the  works  of  Jewish  wiiters  ate  likewise  subjects  of  crit- 
ical  inąuiry."  To  the  second  yolume  Kennicott  added 
a  DisMrtaiio  Generalis,  in  which  an  account  is  g^yen  of 
the  manuscripts  and  other  authorities  collated  for  the 
work,  and  also  a  history  of  the  Hebrew  text  from  the 
time  of  the  Babylonian  captiyity.  This  dissertation, 
which  the  best  Biblical  scholara  regard  as  able  andyalu- 
able,  was  reprinted  at  Brunswick,  Germany,  in  1783,  un- 
der  the  superintendenoe  of  professor  Bruns.  The  faulta 
attaching  to  this  great  work  of  Dr.  Kennicott  are  thua 
summarized  by  Dr.  Dayidson  (^Biblical  CłU,  2d  edit.,  p. 
154  sq.) :  ^  He  (i.  e.  Kennicott)  neglected  the  Masorah 
(q.  y.)  as  if  it  were  wholly  worthless.  In  specif3ring  his 
sources,  he  is  not  always  consistent  or  uniform  in  hia 
method.  Some  MSS.  are  only  partially  examined.  Net* 
ther  was  he  yery  accurate  in  extTacting  yarious  read- 
ings from  his  copies.  Where  seyeral  letters  are  want- 
ing  in  MSS.  there  is  no  remark  indicating  whether  the 
defect  should  bo  remedied,  and  how.  The  MSS.  cor- 
rected  by  a  different  hand  are  rejected  without  reason. 
Old  synagogue  MSS.  are  neglectod,  though  they  would 
haye  contributcd  to  the  yalue  of  the  yarious  readingSb 
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Tan  der  Hooght's  text  is  not  accunitely  giren,  sińce  the 
-marginal  kerisj  the  vowel  pointa,  and  the  accents,  have 
been  left  out.  The  Samańtan  text  should  have  been 
giren  in  Samaritan  letters,  that  readera  might  see  the 
origin  of  many  of  the  various  readings.  The  edition 
wanta  extracta  from  ancient  yersions,  which  is  a  serious 
defect.  Hia  principles  or  rulea  for j udging  Hebrew  MSS., 
and  determining  the  age,  ąuality,  or  value,  are  defec- 
tive.  In  applying  his  oopioua  materiala  he  often  erre. 
He  proceeds  too  much  on  the  aasumption  that  the  Ma&- 
oretic  text  ia  corrupt  where  it  dilera  from  the  Samari- 
tan Pentateuch  and  ancient  yeraiona,  and  therefore  aeta 
about  reforming  it  where  it  ia  authentic  and  gcnuine. 
Yet,"  Dr.  Davidaon  continuea,  "  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Kennicott  waa  a  moat  laborioua  editor.  To  him  be- 
longa  the  great  merit  of  bringing  together  a  large  maaa 
of  critical  materiala.  The  taak  of  fumishing  auch  an  ap- 
paratua,  drawn  from  ao  many  aourcea,  acattered  through 
the  librariea  of  many  landa,  waa  almost  Herculean,  and 
the  leamed  author  ia  cntitled  to  all  the  praiae  for  ita  ac- 
compliahment,"  An  important  Supplcment  to  Kenni- 
cott'a  Hebrew  Bibie  waa  publiahed  by  Dc  Roeai,  under 
the  titlc  of  Varia  Lectiones  YeterU  TestanuTiti  (Parma, 
1784-88, 4  vola.  4to,  with  an  Appendis  in  1798).  The 
worka  of  Kennicott  and  De  Roaai  are,  however,  too  bulky 
and  expenaive  for  generał  uae.  An  edition  of  the  He- 
brew Bibie,  containing  the  most  important  of  the  vari- 
oua  readinga  in  Kennicotfa  and  De  Roaai^a  yolumes.  waa 
publiahed  by  Doderlein  and  Meissner,  Leipz.  1793 ;  but 
the  text  18  incorrectly  pńnted,  and  the  paper  ia  exceed- 
ingly  bad.  A  far  morę  correct  and  elegant  edition  of 
the  Hebrew  Bibie,  which  alao  containa  the  moat  impor- 
tant of  Kennicotfa  and  De  Roaai^a  yarioua  readings,  ia 
that  of  Jahn  (Yienna,  1806, 4  rola.  8vo).  Dr.  Kennicott, 
duruig  the  progreaa  of  thia  work,  reaided  at  Oxford, 
where  he  waa  librarian  of  the  Radcliffe  Library  after 
1767,  and  canon  of  Christ  Church.  He  died  there  Sept. 
18,  1783.  Kennicott'8  other  worka  are,  The  Duty  of 
Thankagicmgfor  Peace,  etc  (Lond.  1749, 8  vo)  \—A  Word 
io  the  HutchinsonianSj  etc  (London,  1756, 8vo) : — Chris- 
tian Fortituck :  a  Sermon  on  Rom,  tfiii,  35, 37  (Oxford, 
1757, 8vo)  i—Anstcer  to  a  Letter  from  the  Ret,  T,  Ruth- 
erford, n.D.,  F.R,S,  (London,  1762,  8vo) :— .4  Sermon 
preached  hefore  the  Umrersity  of  Orford  at  St,  Mary^s 
Church,  May  19, 1765  (Oxf.  1765,  8vo)  i^Obserrations 
on  1  Sam,  vi,  19  (Oxford,  1768, 8vo) :— 7Vn  Annual  Ac- 
counłs  ofthe  CoUation  oflldfrew  MS8.  ofthe  O,  Test., 
1760-1769  (Oxf.  1770,870)  z—Critici  Sacri,  or  Short  In- 
trod,  to  Hebrew  Criticism  (Lond.  1774, 8vo)  :—Vetus  Tes- 
tamentum  Hebraicum,  etc  (Oxonii,  1776-80, 2  rola.  foL) : 
— Distertałio  generalia  in  Yetua  Teatamentum  ffebraicum, 
etc  (Oxonii,  1780,  foL) : — Epistoła  ad  celeberrimum  pro- 
fesaorem  Joannein  Daridem  Michaelis,  de  censnrd  primi 
tomi  BiUiorum  Iłebraicorum  nvper  ediii,  in  Bibliotheca 
ejua  Orientali,  parte  xi  (Oxonii,  1777,  8vo)  :—Editionia 
Yeteria  Testamenfi  ffdfraici  cum  variia  lectionilma  brevia 
defenaio,  contra  Ephemeridum  Goettingensium  crimina- 
Hones  (Oxon.  1782, 8vo)  i—The  Sahbaih,  a  Sermon  (Oxf. 
1781, 8vo) : — Remarks  on  aelect  Paaaagea  in  the  O,  T,,  to 
which  are  added  eight  Sermona  (Oxford,  1787,  8vo),  of 
,  which  morę  than  one  hundred  pagea  are  occupied  with 
a  tranalation  of  thirty-two  paalma  and  critical  notea  on 
the  entire  book.  "  It  ia  worthy  of  the  author'a  reputa- 
tion.**  Sec  Dr.  Paulua,  MemorabUia,  No.  i,  p.  191-198 ; 
Genti.  Magazine,  1768 ;  North  A  mer,  Retńetc,  x,  8  8q, ; 
Walch,  Neueate  Religionageach,  i,  319-410;  v,  401-536; 
Eichhom,  Eirdeitung  in  daa  A .  T.  voL  ii ;  Darling,  Cych- 
podia  B0)liograph.  ii,  1721 ;  Engłiah  Cydopadia  ;  Kitto, 
Bibl.  Cyclopadia,  voL  ii,  a.  v. 

Kennon,  Robert  Lewis,  a  Methodiat  Episcopal 
minister,  bom  in  Granville  County,  N.  C,  in  1789,  waa 
converted  in  1801,  entered  the  South  Carolina  Confer- 
ence  in  1809,  and  in  1813  was  ordained  elder,  and  loca- 
ted  on  account  of  ill  health;  then  atudied  meidicine  and 
practiced  for  aeveral  yeara,  preaching  aa  hia  health  per- 
mitted  In  1819  he  removed  from  Georgia  to  Tuaca- 
looaa,  Ala.,  and  continued  his  profession  until  1824,  when 


he  re-entered  the  miniatiy  in  the  Mississippi  Confa- 
ence,  and  was  four  yeara  presiding  elder  on  the  Black 
Wanior  District  In  1829-30  he  was  stationed  at  Tus- 
caloosa,  in  1831-2  on  Tuscaloosa  District,  in  1834  on  the 
Choctaw  Mission,  in  1835-6  in  Mobile,  and  in  1837  in 
Tuscaloosa.  He  died  during  the  session  of  the  Confer- 
ence  at  Columbua,  Miaa.,  Jan.  9, 1838.  Mr.  Kenuon  waa 
one  of  the  moat  able  and  influential  miniatera  of  hia 
time  in  the  Southern  Statea.  Hia  home  culture  in 
childhood  waa  excellent,  and  he  had  a  very  good  aca- 
demical  education.  Whilc  studying  medicine  he  fur- 
ther  puTsued  hia  literary  studies  at  the  South  Carolina 
College.  Kennon  numbered  among  his  friends  the  fore- 
moat  men  of  the  county  in  all  profcasiona,  and  waa  the 
father  and  model  of  the  Confcrcuce.  He  died  honored 
and  belored  by  a  wide  circle  of  brethren  and  citizens. — 
Minutes  of  Conferences,  ii,  573 ;  Sketchta  ofeminent  Itin- 
erant  Miniatera  (Naahvillc,  1858),  p.  1 13.     (G.  L.  T.) 

Kendsia  (r£vtaM7cc)»  &  Greek  term  signifying  the 
act  of  emptying  or  aelf-direatitnrc,  employed  by  modem 
German  dtyinea  to  exprc8a  the  yoluntary  humiliation 
of  Chriat  in  hia  incamate  atatc  It  ia  borrowed  from 
the  expres6ion  of  Paul,  ^  But  madę  himselfofno  reputa- 
tion  (łavrbv  Uiputoi,  empticd  himself),''  etc  (PhiL  ii, 
7).  The  aamc  self-abascment  ia  indicated  in  other  paa- 
aagea of  Scripture ;  e.  g.  the  Son  laid  aaide  the  glory 
which  he  had  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was 
(John  xvii,  5),  and  became  poor  (2  Cor.  viii,  9).  This 
term  tx>uches  the  easential  difficulty  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  incamation.  That  difficulty  aeema  to  conalat  in  the 
suppoaition  that  the  Logos  tn  his  abaolttie  wifinifude  of 
bcing  and  attribntcs  united  himself  in  one  personality 
with  an  individua]  crcatcd  man.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
has  been  aUeged  as  an  objection  to  the  kenoais  theory 
that  **  to  assume  any  aelf-limitation  on  the  part  of  God 
ia  inconsistent  with  the  unchangcablenesa  of  the  divine 
Being."  But  God'a  immutability  ia  that  perfcction  by 
yirtue  of  which  hia  will  and  naturę  remain  in  constant 
harmony.  £very  change  muat,  aa  a  matter  of  coiurae, 
be  rejected  that  wonld  bring  God^a  will  or  naturę  in 
conflict  with  each  other.  But  any  act  on  the  part  of 
God,  affecting  hia  existencc  intemally  or  extemally, 
that  ia  in  harmony  with  the  divine  will  and  being,  ia 
consistent  with  the  divine  immutability.  To  deny  such 
acta  on  the  part  of  God  ia  to  deny  the  liring  God  lim" 
aelf.  A  God  without  a  motion  intemally  or  extemal]y 
would  be,  according  to  the  Scripturea,  a  nullity,  a  dead 
God,  an  idoL  "  The  very  idea,"  aaya  Ebrard,* "  of  God 
aa  the  living  one  implica  the  poasibility  of  a  aelf-lim- 
itation or  change  of  aelf,  of  courae  of  auch  a  change  by 
which  God  continuca  aa  God,  and  out  of  which  he  haa 
at  all  timea  the  power  of  aascrting  hia  infinitude.  In 
the  diyine  Being  thia  ia  possible  through  the  Trinity. 
Aa  the  triune  God,  there  b  in  hia  being  the  poasibility 
for  him  to  diatinguish  himaelf  from  himaelf  also  in  time, 
i.  c  to  receive  within  himaelf  the  difference  betwecn 
existence  within  time  and  out  of  time."  That  the  Son 
of  God  can  become  a  man  without  thereby  destroy- 
ing  his  true  dirinity  even  the  fathers  of  the  Church 
taught.  Tertullian  aaya:  "God  can  change  himaelf 
into  eyerything  and  yet  remain  (in  substance)  what  he 
ia."  Hilary  Ba3r8 :  "  The  form  of  God  and  the  form  oi 
a  aenrant  can  iudeed  not  unqualifiedly  become  a  unity; 
they  rather  exclude  one  another  aa  such.  But  how 
does  their  union  become  a  poasibility  ?  Answcr :  Only 
by  giving  up  the  one,  the  other  can  be  aaeumed.  But 
he  that  has  emptied  himself,  and  taken  upon  himself 
the  form  of  a  aeryant,  is  therefore  not  a  different  person. 
To  gite  up  a  form  doea  not  imply  the  de^ruction  ofita 
aubatance,  Kxactly  in  order  to  prevent  this  deatruction 
the  act  of  aelf-emptying  goea  only  far  enough  to  coneti- 
tute  the  form  of  a  aerrant."  Ebrard  roakea  tlie  fitting 
compariaon :  *'  If  a  crown  prince,  in  order  to  aet  othera 
frec,  ahould  go  for  the  time  being  into  yoluntary  ser\'i- 
tude,  he  would  be,  to  all  intenta  and  purposes,  a  senrant, 
and,  as  he  has  not  forfeited  his  daims  to  the  crown,  also 
a  prince,  so  that  be  could  with  propriety  be  called  both 
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Kmnt  and  a  prince:  in  tfae  same  mauner  Jcstu  was 
tbe  trae  and  eternal  God,  and  at  the  same  time  a  tnie 
and  real  man;  and  it  can  be  said  with  propriety  of  bim, 
tbe  San  of  God  is  man,  and  the  man  Jesus  Christ  is 
God.**  To  this  is  added  by  the  author  of  Dte  biblische 
GkmbaMire  (published  by  the  ''Calwer  Verein'*): 
"The  same  is  the  case  with  man,  who,  notwithstanding 
tbe  raiious  changes  of  his  circumstances  here,  and  the 
great  changes  which  he  shall  undcrgo  in  the  resurrec- 
tton,  is  still  the  same  persoiL  We  meet  even  in  God 
with  a  change  of  oonditions.  He  rested  before  and  after 
he  had  created  the  worki ;  does  not  this  imply  a  self- 
limitation  on  the  part  of  God?  And  what  self-limita- 
tions  does  not  God  impose  npon  himself  with  regard  to 
haman  liberty !  The  omnipresence  of  God  is  no  infinite 
difrasion,bat  has  its  dcfinite  starting-point ;  and  if  Grod 
is  not  as  near  to  the  wicked  as  he  is  to  the  pious,  this  is 
fikewiae  an  act  of  self-limitation  on  God's  part  over 
against  the  ungodly.  Again,  the  personality  of  God, 
what  else  is  it  thon  a  self-comprehension  of  the  infinite  ? 
Yet  in  all  these  self-limitations  God  remains  God. 
Sbould,  tben,  the  Son  not  be  able  to  remain  in  sab- 
Stańce  what  he  is>  if,  out  of  compassion  for  fallen  hu- 
manity,  he  becomes  a  man,  and,  in  order  to  bccome  a 
man,  lays  aside  bis  divine  glory  ?" 

This  leads  ua,  Łhen,  to  the  main  ąuestion,  What  have  we 
to  amkr^and  by  the  divvm  glory  which  (he  Son  hid  ctside 
dnritty  hu  sojoum  on  earth  f  To  this  ąuestion  the  Chris- 
tologians  who  adopt  the  kenosu  return  different  answcrs. 
We  are  met  here  again  by  the  old  difliculty  to  unitę  the  di- 
rine  and  the  buman  in  one  self-consciousness.  The  ąues- 
tion is  this,  Whether  the  self-consciousness  of  the  God- 
man  is  the  dirine  self-consciousness  of  the  eternal  Son, 
or  the  self-conacioosneas  of  the  assumed  human  naturę? 
(iess  (Gneh.  <L  DogmcUik)  takes  the  latter  view,  and  says 
that,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  tnie  humanity  of  Jesus 
Christ,  it  is  necessary  to  consistentiy  carry  out  the  sclf- 
emptring  act  of  the  Logos,  so  that  the  Son  of  God  in 
the  act  of  the  incamation  laid  aside  the  divine  attributes 
of  omnipotence  and  omniscience,  together  with  his  di- 
\iae  sdf-coiiacioiisneas,  and  regaincd  the  latter  gradual- 
)y  in  the  way  of  a  rcally  homan  derelopment,  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  affect  the  tnie  and  real  divinity  of 
Christ.  Whether  a  temporary  laying  aside  of  the  di- 
rine  self-consciousness  is  oonsistent  with  the  immuta- 
bility  ci  the  divine  Being  we  need  not  discuss  here.  The 
ui^mentataiHi  of  Gesa  is  veiy  acute,  and  may  appear  to 
the  metaphyaician  tbe  most  oonsbtent  and  satisfactory 
■oalrsis  of  the  personal  union  of  the  divine  and  the  hu- 
man in  the  person  of  Christ;  but  cxegetically  it  seems 
to  Ds  nntenable,  nor  is  it  fit  for  the  practical  edifica- 
tion  of  the  Christian  people,  and  a  theology  that  cannot 
be  preached  intelligibly  from  the  pulpit  is  justly  to  be 
sospected.  We  condude  with  Liebncr  and  other  Chri»- 
tokigians  that  by  the  glory  which  tho  Son  of  God  laid 
aśde  diuing  hia  sojoum  on  earth  we  must  not  undcr- 
Kand  his  dtvine  self-conscionsneas,  not  the  fulness  of  the 
I>eity,  aa  far  as  it  can  manifest  itself  in  a  human  naturę. 
On  tbe  oontrary,  it  is  said  of  this  yeiy  glory,  "  The 
Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  u$,  and  we  saw 
his  giory,  a  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father, 
faB  of  grace  and  truth.  .  .  .  And  of  his  fulness  we  all 
hare  reoeired  grace  for  grace.**  This  divine  fulness  the 
Snu  did  not  give  up  at  his  incamation,  but  it  followed 
him  as  his  peculiar  property  from  heaven,  from  out  of 
the  Fatber's  bosom,  to  legitimate  him  as  the  Logos,  as 
tbe  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  yet  so  that  he  tumed 
it  into  a  dirine-human  glory,  acąuircd  in  a  human  man- 
iKT.  Only  the  form  of  God,  the  divine  form  of  exiBt- 
ence,  eonseqaently  the  transcendent  divine  majesty  and 
»vereign  power  over  all  things,  united  with  uninter- 
ntpted  glory,  be  exchanged,  at  his  incamation  and  dur- 
bg  the  time  of  his  sojoum  on  earth,  for  his  human  form 
of  eustenoe,  for  the  form  of  the  servant.  Into  this  his 
■atemundane  gkny,  however,  he  re-entered  (John  xvii, 
^)  on  his  going  home  to  his  Father  (John  vi,  62),  also 
in  the  capflcity  of  the  esalted  Son  of  man  (PhiL  ii,  9). 


But  in  every  stage  of  his  diyine-human  developmeni 
the  Son*s  onencss  of  being  and  of  will  with  the  Father 
remained,  and  by  this  Ycry  fact  he  was  in  hb  human 
teaching  and  conduct  the  cjcpress  image  of  the  inyisible 
God,  the  personal  revcalcr  of  him  who  had  sent  him,  the 
Son  of  God  in  the  form  of  human  cxistence.  According 
to  this  yiew,  the  immanent  relatipn  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost  did  not  suffer  any  change  by  the  laying 
aside  of  the  divine  form  of  existence  on  the  part  of  the 
Son,  nor  during  the  time  of  his  existence  in  human 
form.  Only  according  to  this  view  also  have  the  words 
of  the  incamate  Son  of  God  their  fuli  furce :  "•  Ikliere 
me  that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  iu  mc;  if 
not,  believe  me  for  the  very  works'  sake.  The  words 
that  I  speak  unto  you  I  spcak  not  of  mysclf,  but  the  Fa- 
ther that  dwelleth  in  me,  he  docth  the  works'*  (John 
xiv,  10,  11).  If  it  be  objected  that  the  really  human 
development  of  Jesus  is  inconsistent  with  or  excluded 
by  the  continuance  of  the  etemal  self-consciousness  of 
the  Logos  in  the  incamation,  we  answer^hat  this  infer- 
ence  does  not  necessarily  follow.  There  is  nothing  self- 
contradictory  in  the  assumption  that  the  incamate  Lo- 
gos had  in  hb  one  Ego  a  consciousness  of  his  twofold 
naturę.  £ven  if  we  cannot  explain  how  the  Logos  was 
conscious  of  himself  as  the  etemal  Son  of  God,  and  yet 
had  this  self-consciousness  only  in  a  human  form,  yet 
the  corucioueness  ofhis  twofold  naturę  was  necessary  for 
the  mediatorial  office  of  the  incamate  Logos ;  he  was  to 
know  himself  according  to  his  absolute  divinity  and  his 
human  development;  and  if  we  suppose  that  of  his  di- 
vine  self-consciousness  only  80  much  as  was  necessary /or 
his  mediatorial  office  passed  over  into  his  human  self- 
conaciousness,  this  double  self-consciousness  is  in  x>crfect 
agreement  with  his  purcly  human  Ufo  and  with  hia 
mediatorial  ofiice.  As  to  the  divinc  attributes  or  powers 
that  are  connected  with  the  divine  self-consciousness, 
there  is  nothing  self-contradictory  in  tbe  supposition 
that  the  divine  Ego  of  the  Logos  acted  in  concert  with 
the  powers  of  human  niUure,  with  human  self-conscious- 
ness, and  human  yolition,  if  we  adept  the  abore-menfioned 
relative  self4imiŁation  ofthe  ditine  knowledge  and  tcill  as 
necessary  for  the  mediatorial  office.  But  even  if  by  this 
view  ofthe  personal  oneness  ofthe  divine  and  the  human 
in  Christ  the  metaphj-sical  difficulty  sbould  not  be  fully 
removcd,  we  would  prefer  confessing  the  unfathomable 
depth  of  this  mysteiy  to  any  philosophical  solution  of 
the  problem  which  we  could  not  fully  reconcile  with  the 
plain  teachings  of  the  Word  of  God. 

One  of  the  latest  and  most  stńking  presentations  of 
this  self-abncgation  on  the  part  of  our  Lord  is  that 
found  in  Henry  Ward  Beecher'8  Life  of  Jesus  (i,  60), 
which  we  here  transcribe,  omitting  its  monothelitism 
and  anthropopathy :  **The  divine  Spirit  came  into  the 
world  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  not  bearing  the  attributes 
of  Dcity  in  their  fuli  disdosure  and  power.  He  came 
into  the  world  to  subject  his  spirit  to  that  wholc  diaci- 
pline  and  experience  through  which  every  man  must 
pass.  He  veiled  his  royalty ;  he  folded  back,  as  it  were, 
within  himself  those  ineffable  powers  which  belonged 
to  him  as  a  free  spińt  in  hearcn.  He  went  into  cap- 
tivity  to  himself,  wrapping  in  wcakness  and  forgetful- 
ness  his  divine  energics  while  he  was  a  babę.  '  Being 
found  in  fashion  as  a  man,'  be  was  subject  to  that  grad- 
ual  unfolding  of  his  buried  powers  which  belongs  to  in- 
fancy  and  childhood.  'And  the  child  grew  and  wax€d 
strong  in  spirit.'  He  was  subject  to  the  restrictions 
which  hołd  and  binder  common  men.  He  was  to  come 
back  to  himself  little  by  little.  Who  shall  say  that 
God  cannot  put  himself  into  finite  conditions  ?  Though 
a  free  8i)irit  God  cannot  grow,  yet  as  fettered  in  the 
flesh  he  may.  Breaking  out  at  timcs  with  amazing 
power  in  single  directions,  yet  at  other  times  feeling  the 
mist  of  humanity  resting  upon  his  brows,  he  declkrcs, 
'  Of  that  day  and  that  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not 
the  angels  which  are  in  heavcn,  neither  the  Son,  but  the 
F^ather.'  This  is  just  the  expericnce  which  we  sbould 
expect  in  a  being  whose  problem  of  life  was,  not  tbe  di»- 
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cloBure  of  the  foli  power  and  glory  of  God's  natura!  at- 
tribatefl,  but  tbe  manifestation  of  tbe  love  of  God,  and 
of  the  extremitie8  of  aclf-renunciation  to  mrhich  the  di- 
vine  heart  would  submit,  in  the  rearlng  up  of  his  family 
of  children  from  animalisra  and  passion.  The  inoMMUit 
looking  for  the  signs  of  divme  power  and  of  infinite  at^ 
tributes  in  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus,  whose  miasion  it  was 
to  bring  the  divine  Spirit  within  the  conditions  of  feeble 
humanity,  is  as  if  one  shonld  search  a  dethroned  king 
in  exile  for  his  crown  and  his  sceptre.  We  are  not  to 
look  for  a  glorified,  an  enthroned  Jesus,  but  for  God 
manifest  in  theJUsh ;  and  in  this  view  the  veiy  limita- 
tions  and  seeming  discrepandes  in  a  divine  life  beconae 
oongruous  parts  of  the  whole  sublune  problem.** 

Most  theologians,  however.  will  see  in  this  progres- 
sive  deyelopment  of  Jesus  rather  the  growth  of  the  hu- 
man  faculties  as  shone  upon  by  the  inward  sun  of  divine 
life ;  and  in  the  altemate  lights  and  shades  of  the  Re- 
deemer*B  career,  not  so  much  the  yicissitudea  imposed 
upon  the  enshrined  Deity  by  the  earthly  abode,  as  the 
mutual  play  of  the  divine  and  the  human  natures,  now 
one  and  now  the  other  specially  manifesting  itself.  In- 
deed)  the  theory  of  a  somewhat  double  conscioumeuj  if 
we  may  so  expre88  it,  or  at  least  an  occasional  (and  in 
early  life  a  prolonged)  withdrawal  of  the  divine  cogni- 
tions  from  the  human  intellect,  and  thus  of  the  fuli  di- 
vine  energies  from  the  human  will,  seems  to  be  required 
In  order  to  meet  the  yarying  aspecto  under  which  the 
oompound  life  of  Jesus  presents  itself  in  the  Gospels. 
Certainly  the  union  of  the  diyine  Spirit  with  a  merę 
human  body  is  a  heathen  theophany,  not  a  Christian 
incamation.  Indeed,  the  **Jlesh''  which  the  Saviour  a&- 
BUmed,  in  its  Scripture  sense,  has  reference  to  hujnan 
naturę  as  such,  its  mental  and  spiritual  faculties  not  less 
than  its  physicaL  The  problem,  therefore,  still  is  to 
adjust  the  God  to  the  man.  This,  of  course,  can  only 
be  done  by  conceiying  of  the  infinite  as  assuming  finite 
relations,  and  this,  in  short,  is  the  meaning  of  KenoHs. 
See  HuMiLiATioN. 

This  topie  bccame  a  subject  of  controyersy  in  the  first 
part  of  the  17th  century  between  the  theologians  of 
Giessen  and  those  of  Tllbingen ;  the  former  (Menzer  and 
Feuerbom)  contcnding  that  Christ  during  his  state  of 
earthly  humiliation  actually  dirested  himsel/  (icfratotę 
proper)  of  omnipotencc,  omnisciencc,  etc.;  while  the 
latter  (Lukę  Osiander,  Theodore  Thummius,  and  Mel- 
chior Nicolai)  maintained  that  he  still  continued  to  pos- 
sess  theae  diyine  attributes,  but  mercly  concealed  them 
{Kpy^ig)  from  men  (sec  Thummius,  De  Tavuviaotypa' 
^ię.  facra, Tubiiig.  1623 ;  Nicolai,  De  Ktvu»vn  Chrisłi,  ib. 
1622).  For  dctails  of  the  controyersy,  see  Herzog,  lieal^ 
Encyld.  yii,  51 1 8q. ;  xiy,  786.  On  the  doctrine  itself,  see 
Domer,  Dbct,  ofthe  Penem  of  Christ,  I,  ii,  29 ;  Schrockh, 
Kirchatgeach.  iy,  670  sq. ;  comp.  Bib,  Repos.  July,  1867, 
p.  413 ;  A  mer,  Pretb,  Rev,  July,  1861,  p.  551 ;  Meth.  Quar. 
R€v,  Jan.  1861,  p.  148 ;  April,  1870,  p.  291.  The  treatise 
of  Bodemeyer,  Die  Lehre  ron  der  Kenosis  (Gotting.  1860), 
is  of  a  yery  yague  and  generał  character.  See  Chris- 
TOLOGY,  yoL  ii,  p.  281, 282. 

Kenrick,  Francis  Patrick,  D.D.,  an  American 
Boman  Catholic  prclatc  of  great  notę,  was  bom  in  Dub- 
lin, Ireland,  Dcc.  3, 1797,  receiyed  a  classical  education 
in  his  natiyc  city,  and  in  1815  was  scnt  to  Komę  to  study 
diyinity  and  philosophy.  There  he  spent  two  years  at 
the  Ilouse  of  the  Lazarists,  and  four  years  in  the  College 
of  the  Propaganda.  Ile  was  ordaincd  in  1821,  and  im- 
mediately  thereafter  came  to  the  United  States  to  as- 
Bume  the  charge  of  an  ecclcsiastical  semiuary  just  start- 
ing  at  Bardstown,  Ky.  He  soon  distinguished  himself 
as  a  polemic  writer  by  his  Letłers  ofOmicron  io  Omega- 
written  in  c^cfence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of 
the  Encharist,  in  reply  to  attacks  by  Dr.  Blackbum, 
president  of  Danyille  College,  Ky.,  under  the  signature 
of  "  Omega."  On  June  6th,  1830,  at  Bardstown,  he  was 
consecrated  bl»hop  of  Arath  tn  partUnu  infidelium,  and 
madę  coadjutor  to  the  right  rcyerend  bishop  Connell,of 
Philadelphia,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1842.    During  his 


episcopate  there  occurred  the  anti-Catholic  riots,  and  by 
his  firmnesB  and  promptness  of  effort  his  people  were 
preyented  from  rctaliatory  acts.     In  1851  bishop  Ken- 
rick  was  transferred  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Balti- 
more.   In  1852,  as  "  apostoUc  delegate,**  he  presided  oyer 
the  first  plenary  council  of  the  United  States  held  at 
Baltimore,  and  in  1859  the  pope  conferred  upon  him  and 
his  successors  the  **  primacy  of  honor,"  which  giyes  them 
precedenoe  oyer  all  Koman  Catholic  prelates  in  this  cotm- 
try.     He  died  at  Baltimore  July  8, 1863.     Archbishop 
Kenrick  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  leamed  men 
and  theologians  of  his  creed  in  this  countr}'.     He  is 
equally  distinguished  as  a  controyersialist  and  a  Biblical 
critic.     His  style  is  yigorous  and  decidcd.     In  1837  he 
published  a  series  of  letters  On  the  Primacy  o/łhe  Holy 
See  and  the  A  uthority  of  General  CouncUs,  in  reply  to 
bishop  Hopkins,  of  Yermont,  8ubscquently  enlarged  and 
reprinted  under  the  title  of  The  Primacy  ofthe  Apottolic 
See  Yindicated  (4th  ed.,  Balt,  1855);  also,  Yindication  of 
the  Catholic  Church  (12mo,  Baltimore,  1855),  in  rei^ly  to 
Dr.  Hopkins*s  End  of  Controrerty  Controverted.     The 
works,  howeyer,  w^hich  constitute  his  chief  daim  to  the- 
ological  eminence  are  his  Latin  treatises  on  dogmatic 
theology,  Theologia  Dogmatica  (4  yols.  8yo,  PhiL  1839, 
1840)  and  Theologia  Moralis  (3  yols.  8yo,  Phil  1841-8), 
which  form  a  complete  course  of  diyinity,  and  are  used 
as  text-books  in  nearly  all  the  Romish  scminaries  of 
the  United  States.     An  enlarged  edition  of  these  works 
has  been  published  both  in  Belgium  and  in  this  country. 
This  contains  many  yaluable  additions,  among  them  a 
catalogue  of  the  fathcrs  and  ecclcsiastical  writers,  with 
an  accurate  description  of  (heir  genuine  works.    At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  cngagod  in  reyising  the  £ng- 
lish  translation  ofthe  Scripture8,of  which  the  whole  of 
the  N.T.  and  nearly  all  of  the  O.T.  haye  been  published. 
"  It  is  illustrated  by  copious  notes,  and  will  probably  su- 
persede  the  Douay  yer&ion  in  generał  use."     His  ofher 
works  of  a  sectarian  and  controycrsial  character  are 
Catholic  Doctrine  on  Justijication  Erplained  and  Yindi- 
cated  (12mo, PhillSAl) -.—Treatise  on  Baptism  (12mo, 
New  York,  1 843).     Kenrick  was  distinguished  both  for 
his  sagacity  and  modcration  in  counsel,  ^  and  for  his  in- 
defatigable  efforts  in  extending  the  power  and  influence 
of  his  Church.**     WhUe  in  Philadelphia  "he  founded 
the  theological  seminary  of  St,  Charles  Borromeo,  and 
introduced  into  his  diocese  the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd,  who  deyote  thcmselycs  to  the  care  of  Magdalen 
as}'lums.**     ^  During  the  period  of  our  ciyil  war  he  was 
unswerying  in  his  loyalty  to  the  Union,  and  neyer  failed 
to  inculcate  obedience  to  the  laws"  in  the  face  of  the  op- 
position  of  many  of  his  people. — Allibone'8  Did,  of  Au- 
thorSf  8.  y.;  Appleton'8  New  Amer,  Cyclop,  x,  136;  ^n- 
«tt«//or  1863,  p.  561. 

Kent,  Asa,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was  bom 
in  West  Brookfield,  Mass.,  May  9, 1780.  In  1801  he  was 
licensed  as  an  exhorter,  and  appointcd  to  Weathersficld 
Circuit, Yermont ;  in  1802  he  joined  on  trial  the  New  York 
Conference,  and  was  appointed  to  Whitingham  Circuit. 
The  following  year  he  became  a  member  of  the  old  New 
England  Conference,  and  during  the  t^hirty-sis  years  suc- 
ceeding  filled  appointments  at  Barnard, Vt.;  Athens,Vt.; 
Lunenburg,Vt.;  Ashbuniham,  Mass. ;  Salisbury,  Mass. ; 
Salem,  N.H.;  Lynn,Mass.;  Bristol,  K.  I. ;  New  London, 
Conn. ;  Nantucket,  R.  I. ;  Middleborough,  Rochester, 
Mass.;  Chcstnut  Street,  Proyidence,  R.  I. ;  £lm  Street, 
New^  Bedford, Mass. ;  Newport,  R.  I.;  Charlestown,  An- 
doyer,  Mass. ;  and  Edgartown,  Martha*s  Yineyard.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  ill  health,  brought  on  by  the  strain  of 
indefatigable  labora  upon  a  natunUly  delicate  constitu- 
tion,  compelled  him  seyeral  times  to  take  supemuraerary 
and  superannuated  relations.  In  1814-17  he  was  presid- 
ing  elder  of  the  New  London  district  He  was  a.  dele- 
gata to  the  General  Conference  in  New  Y'ork  in  1812, 
and  also  in  Baltimore  in  1816.  From  the  datę  of  his 
last  appointment  in  1839  to  the  day  of  his  death,  S^t  1, 
1860,  he  was  always  laboring  when  his  health  would 
permit.    He  wrote  much  for  Zionę  Herald  and  the 
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CkruHan  A  dvooate  and  Journal,  His  prodoctions  were 
cfaancterized  by  a  dear,  condse,  tmomamenuil  style, 
frtthnesB  of  thoaght,  and  deep  Bpiiitiutlity.  Not  oeten- 
tations  ih  tfae  expreBBi(m  of  his  reUgious  oonyictions  and 
ezperieaces,  he  daimed  peraonal  knowledge  of  the  doc- 
tńne  of  eotire  sanctification.  "  Unifonnly  cheerful,  foli 
of  buoyant  hopes  in  Christ,  be  always  was  remarkably 
sedate."— ilfet^  MimUet/or  1861 ;  New  York  Christian 
Atbocate, 

Kent,  James,  a  distingaished  English  composer  of 
Cbiurch  musie,  was  bom  at  Winchester  in  1700,  and  at 
an  early  age  cmployed  as  chorister  in  the  cathedral  of 
tbat  city.  His  talents  secured  him  admittance  to  the 
Chapel  Koyal,  London,  where  he  enjoyed  the  tuition  of 
the  odebraŁed  Dr.  Crofl.  After  completing  his  educa- 
tton,  he  was  chosen  organist  of  Finden,  in  Northampton- 
shire,  and  subseąnently  was  appointed  organist  of  Trin- 
ity  College,  Cambridge.  In  1787  he  was  elected  to  fili 
the  same  situatlon  in  the  cathedral  of  his  native  place, 
which  he  accepted  and  held  until  1774  He  died  in  1776. 
Mr.  Kent  greatly  assisted  Dr.  Boyce  in  the  preparation 
of  his  magnificent  work,  the  collection  of  Cathedral  Mu- 
sie, and  his  senrices  are  duły  acknowledged  by  that 
leamed  editor.  Mr.  Kent  published  a  volume  of  Tweire 
Anikems  (London,  1773,  4to),  among  which  are,  Ilear 
mg  Prayer,  Wken  the  Son  of  Man,  My  Song  skali  be  of 
Mercy,  andothers  which  are  favorites  with  the  oongrega- 
tions  of  English  cathedrals.  Aftar  his  deceasc,  a  Afom- 
ing  and  Eremng  Serrice,  and  Eight  A  rUhemSf  composed  by 
him  for  the  Winchester  choir,were  collected  and  printed 
by  Mr.  Corfe,  of  Salbbury ;  but  the  probability  is  that  the 
anthor  nerer  intended  them  for  publication,  as  they  are 
not  eqnal  to  his  other  published  productions.  **  Mr.  Kent 
was  remarkably  mild  in  his  disposition,  amiable  in  his 
manners,  exemplary  in  his  conduct,  and  oonscientiously 
diUgent  in  the  dischaige  of  his  duties.  His  performance 
on  the  organ  was  solemn  and  impressire,  and  he  was  by 
competent  judges  considered  one  of  the  best  musicians 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived"  {Harmomcon),    (J.  H.W.) 

Kentigern,  St.,  a  Scottish  prelate  who  flourished 
toward  the  close  of  the  6th  century,  was  actively  en- 
gaged  in  the  interests  of  the  Christian  Church  among 
the  nati  ves  of  Scotland.  He  is  said  to  haye  madę  many 
oonrerts  while  bishop  of  Glasgow.  Bbhop  Kentigem 
died  aboutA.D.  600. 

Kephar-  OBSy  viUage)f  a  frequent  prefix  to  the 
Heb.  name  of  hamlets  or  smali  places  in  Palostine,  as  in 
that  here  foUowing,  and  many  others  mentioned  by  Ke- 
land  (Pa/(v«^p.6&l  8q.)  and  Schwarz  (Pa/e«f.p.ll8,119, 
160, 170, 177, 187, 188, 190, 200, 201, 204, 285).    See  Ca- 

POAR-. 

Kephar-Chananiałi  (K*t33n  "ifis,  i.  e.  vUlage  of 
ffanamah),  a  place  named  in  the  Talmud,  and  now 
called  Kffr  A  nan,  o  miles  S.W.  of  Safed,  containing  the 
mins  of  a  synagogue  (Schwarz,  Palest.  p.  187 ;  compaie 
Bobinaon,  Later  Bib,  Res.  p.  78,  notę). 

KepMr.    Sec  Lion. 

Kepler,  Joiiamx,  the  celebrated  ostronomer,  desenres 
a  plaoe  here  nut  ao  much  on  acoount  of  his  senrices  to  the 
sdenoe  of  astronomy  as  for  the  relation  hc  sustained  to, 
and  the  treatment  he  received  from  the  Christian  Church 
of  the  16th  century.  He  was  bom  near  the  imperial 
city  of  Weil,  in  Wttrtemberg,  Dec  27, 1671,  and  in  his 
childbood  was  weak  and  siekły.  He  was  sent  to  school 
in  1577,  but  the  straitened  circumstances  of  his  father 
canaed  great  interruption  to  his  education.  He  was 
soon  taken  from  school,  and  employed  in  menial  services 
at  hia  father*s  tayem.  In  his  twelfth  year,  howeyer,  he 
was  again  pLaced  at  the  same  school,  but  in  the  foltow- 
ing  year  was  seized  with  a  yiolent  illness,  so  that  his 
life  was  for  some  time  despaired  of.  In  1586  hc  was  ad- 
mitted  to  the  monasdc  school  of  Maulbronn,  where  his 
expenae8  were  paid  by  the  duke  of  WUrtemberg.  The 
three  years  of  Kepler*s  life  foUowing  his  admission  to 
thia  tcbool  were  marked  by  a  return  of  several  of  the 


disorden  which  had  well-nigh  proyed  fatal  t^  him  in 
his  childhood.  To  add  to  his  misfortunes,  his  father  left 
home  in  conseąuence  of  disagreements  with  his  mother, 
and  soon  after  died  abroad.  After  the  dcparture  of  his 
father  his  mother  quanelled  with  her  relations, "  haying 
been  treated,"  says  Hantsch,  Kepler'8  earliest  biogn^)her, 
(m  his  edition  of  Epistolm  ad  J.  Keplerum,  etc.  [Ldpz. 
1718]),  "with  a  degree  of  barbarity  by  her  husband  and 
brother-in-law  that  was  hardly  exceeded  eyen  by  her 
own  peryerseness."  As  a  natural  conseąuence,  the  fam- 
ily  affairs  were  in  the  greatest  confusion.  Notwith- 
standing  these  complications,  young  Kepler  took  his  de- 
gree of  master  at  the  Uniyersity  of  Tubingen  in  Au- 
gust, 1591,  holding  the  second  place  in  the  examination. 
While  at  the  uniyersity  he  had  paid  particular  atten- 
tion  to  the  study  of  theology,  and  no  doubt  intended  to 
enter  the  ministry ;  but,  annoyed  by  the  strife  which 
the  controyersy  on  the  Formuła  ofConcord  occasioned, 
and  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  ubiquity,  at  that  time 
madę  an  article  in  the  confeasion  of  WUrtemberg's  state 
religion,  he  failed  to  secure  a  position  as  minister.  He 
now  tumed  to  mathematical  studies.  His  attention 
was  first  directed  to  astronomy  by  the  oifer  of  the  a»- 
tronomical  lectureship  at  Gratz,the  chief  town  of  Styria. 
At  that  time  he  knew  yery  little  of  the  subject,  but, 
haying  accepted  the  lectureship,  he  was  forced  to  qual- 
ify  himself  for  the  position.  While  engaged  in  these 
inyestigations,  he  came  by  degrees  to  understand  the 
superior  mathematical  conyenience  of  the  system  of  Co- 
pemicuB  to  that  of  Ptolemy.  His  generał  yiews  of  aa- 
tronomy,  howeyer,  were  somewhat  mysttcal,  as  may  be 
seen  in  his  Prodromus,  He  supposed  the  sun,  stara,  and 
planeta  were  typical  of  the  Trinity,  and  that  God  dis- 
tributed  the  planets  in  space  in  acoordance  with  regular 
pol3'hedron8,  etc. 

In  1595  Kepler  completed  his  Mysterium  Cosmograph" 
tcum,  in  which  he  details  the  many  hypotheses  he  had 
auccessiyely  formed,  examined,  and  rejectcd  conceming 
the  number,  distance,  and  periodic  times  of  the  planeta, 
and  endeayora  to  demonstiate  the  correctness  of  the  Co- 
pemican  system,  which  at  that  time  was  still  discredited 
and  rejected  as  un-Biblical  by  both  Romanists  and  Prot- 
estanta. To  ayoid  pcrsecution,  Kepler  took  the  precau- 
tion  to  secure  the  opinion  of  eminent  theologians  of  both 
churches  before  publication,  and  for  this  purpose  sub- 
mitted  the  MS.  to  the  faculty  of  Tubingen  UniyerBity. 
Of  couise  they  quickly  condemned  the  sacrilegious  efTort 
and  daring  of  the  young  astronomer  (see  below),  but 
not  so  thought  duke  Louis  of  WUrtemberg,  who  not 
only  approyed  of  the  work,  but  fumished  the  roeans  (in 
1596)  to  defray  the  expense  of  printing  it.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  in  the  16th  century  astronomical 
truth  was  equally  unknown  to  the  clerg}'  and  the  laity, 
and  that  the  motion  of  the  earth  and  the  stebility  of 
the  sun  were  doctrinea  apparently  inconsistent  with 
holy  Scripture.  Besides,  in  those  days  the  truths  of  re- 
ligion were  guarded  by  a  stemness  of  discipline  and  a 
seyerity  of  punishment  which  haye  disappeared  in  morę 
enlightened  times.  In  order  to  form  a  correct  judgment 
respecting  the  canses  which  led  to  the  opposition  to 
Kepler  by  the  Church,  and  the  sub8cquent  trial  and 
condemnation  of  Galileo  (q.  y.),  we  must  tum  to  that 
period  when  they  first  submitted  their  opinions  to  the 
public  The  philosophy  of  Aristotlc  was  then  preya- 
lent  throughout  Europę.  It  was  tanght  in  all  its  uni- 
yersities  by  professors  lay  and  clerical,  and  eyery  at- 
tempt  to  refute  their  doctrines  expo8ed  its  author  to  the 
opposition  of  the  leaming  and  scholarship  of  that  day. 
One  of  the  prineipal  dogmas  of  tho  Aristotelian  philos- 
ophy was  the  immutability  of  the  heayens.  The  bril- 
liant  discoyeries  of  Kepler  and  Galileo  struck  a  blow  at 
the  ancient  philosophy,  and  conscqucntly  expoBed  them 
to  the  hostiiity  of  the  Peripatetic  philosophers.  Now 
when  we  refiect  that  the  minds  of  aU  thinking  men 
were  then  completely  moulded  by  that  philosophy,  and 
that  these,  again,  goremed  the  reflections  of  those  im- 
mediately  beneath  jlietD>  aod  fVom  them  the  results 
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of  ArUtotelianunDi  mingling  un,  as  they  did,  especially 
with  Łhe  religious  opinions  of  the  day,  thus  reached 
the  whole  of  the  popular  iDtellect,  we  will  find  it  no 
matter  of  surprise  that  the  zeal  of  these  innovators  met 
with  the  most  detennined  opposition.  "  The  Aristote- 
lian  profesaors,  the  tempoiizing  Jesuita,  the  poUtical 
chorchmen,  and  that  timid  but  respectful  body  who  at 
aU  timcfl  dread  innoration,  whether  it  be  in  legislation 
or  in  science,  cntered  into  an  alliance  against  the  philo- 
sophical  tyrauts  who  threatened  them  with  the  penal- 
ties  of  knowledgc.**  "  He  who  is  allowed  to  take  the 
start  of  his  species/*  eays  Sir  David  Brewstcr,  **  and  to 
penetrate  the  veil  which  conceals  from  common  minds 
the  mysteriea  of  naturę,  roust  not  expect  that  the  world 
will  be  patiently  dragged  at  the  chariot-wheels  of  his 
philosophy.  Mind  has  its  inertia  as  well  as  matter,  and 
its  progress  to  truth  can  oniy  be  insured  by  the  gradual 
and  patient  removal  of  the  difficulties  which  embarrass 
it"  Those  Protestanta,  therefore,  who  are  so  ready  to 
censure  the  Church  of  Romę  for  its  action  with  regard 
to  these  great  men  should  remember  that  it  was  but 
canying  out  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  a  measure  which 
the  spirit  of  the  people  demanded.  Surely  Protestant- 
ism  luis  but  little  to  boast  of  in  this  matter.  Morę  than 
half  a  oentury  later  we  find  that  the  great  and  good  Sir 
Uatthew  Hale  condemned  to  death  two  women  for  witch- 
craft  on  the  ground,  first,  that  Scripture  had  affirmed 
the  reality  of  witchcrail;  and,  secondly,  that  the  wis- 
dom  of  aii  liitions  had  provided  laws  against  persons 
accuaed  of  the  crime.  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  the  cele- 
brated  author  of  the  Religio  Medici,  was  called  as  a  wit- 
ness  at  the  trial,  and  swore  **  that  be  was  clearly  of 
opinion  that  the  persons  were  beyritched."  Not  only 
80,  but  Heniy  Morę  and  Cudworth  strongly  expressed 
their  belief  in  the  reality  of  witchcrafk ;  and,  morę  than 
all,  Joseph  Glauride,  probably  the  most  celebrated  theo- 
logical  thinker  of  his  time,  wrote  a  special  defence  of 
the  superstition,  without  doubt  the  ablest  book  eyer 
written  on  that  subjecŁ.  As  late  as  1692  nineteen  per- 
sons were  executed  and  one  pressed  to  death  in  Massa- 
chusetts on  the  same  plea  for  witchcrafL  See  Salem. 
^  To  deny  the  possibilit}',  nay,  actual  exi8tence  of  witch- 
craft  and  sorcery,"  says  Sir  William  Blackstone  {Com- 
menłary  on  the  Laws  of  Eng^cmd,  bk.  iv,  eh.  iv,  sec  6), 
**is  at  once  flatly  to  contradict  the  revealed  Word  of 
God  in  various  passages  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments."    See  Witchci«aft. 

In  1597  Kepler  married  Barbara  Muller  von  Muhl- 
eckh.  She  was  already  a  widów  for  the  second  time, 
althongh  two  years  younger  than  Kepler  himself.  In 
the  year  following  his  marriage,  on  aocount  of  the 
troubled  State  of  the  proyince,  arising  out  of  the  two 
great  religious  parties  into  which  the  German  empire 
was  then  divided,  hc  was  induced  to  mthdraw  into  Hun- 
gaiy.  The  Jesuits,  anxious  to  secure  for  the  Romish 
Church  the  Icarning  and  renown  of  Kepler,  earnestly 
worked  in  his  behalf,  and  secured  permission  for  his  re- 
turn to  Gratz.  Yery  independent  in  character,  Kepler 
was  not  the  man  to  eat  the  bread  of  his  opponcnts,  and 
upon  his  frank  refusal  to  join  the  Romanists  ho  was  vis- 
ited  with  still  fiercer  opposition.  In  1600  he  paid  a  visit 
to  Tycho  Brahe,  and,  by  recommendation  of  the  latter, 
was  appotnted  assistant  imperial  mathematician  by  em- 
peror  Kudolph  II.  Upon  the  death  of  Tycho  in  1601, 
Kepler  succeedcd  him  as  principal  mathematician  to  the 
emperor,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Prague.  The 
special  task  intrusted  to  Kepler  at  this  time  was  the  re- 
duction  of  Tycho*8  obeeryations  relative  to  the  planet 
Mars,  and  to  this  circumstance  is  mainly  owing  his  grand 
discovery  of  the  law  of  elliptic  orbits,  and  that  of  the 
eąuable  descripŁion  of  leras.  These  continued  studies, 
his  searchings  after  harmony,  led  him  at  last  to  the  dis- 
covery  of  the  three  remarkable  truths  called  KfpUr's 
Laws.  (For  an  account  of  these,  and  the  steps  that  led 
to  their  discovery,  see  the  English  Cyclopadia^  s.  v., 
where  also  will  be  found  a  list  of  Kepler's  works.)  In 
1624  he  went  to  Yieuna,  the  emperor  finding  it  iropos- 


sible  to  make  good  his  promises  to  aasist  Kepler,  to 
cure  the  necessary  means  to  aid  him  in  the  ooropleCioa 
of  the  Rudolphine  Tables ;  it  was  not,  howerer,  tUI  1627 
that  these  tables— the  first  that  were  calculated  on  the 
supposition  that  the  planeta  move  in  elliptic  oibits — 
madę  their  appearanoe ;  and  it  will  be  suffident  to  say 
of  them  in  this  place,  that,  had  Kepler  done  nothing  in 
the  course  of  his  whole  life  but  oonstruct  these,  he  would 
have  well  eamed  the  tttle  of  a  most  useful  and  inde- 
fatigable  calculator.  He  died  in  the  early  part  of  No- 
vember,  1630,  and  his  body  was  intcrred  in  St.  Peter^s 
church-yard  at  Ratisbon.  *' Ardent,  restless,  buming  to 
distinguish  himself  by  his  disooyeries,  he  attempted  ev- 
erything ;  and,  having  onoe  obtained  a  glimpse,  no  labor 
was  too  bard  for  him  in  following  or  yerifying  it  All 
his  attempts  had  not  the  same  success,  and,  in  fact,  that 
was  impossiblc.  Those  which  have  failed  seem  to  ua 
only  fanciful;  those  which  have  been  morę  fortunate 
appear  sublime.  When  in  search  of  that  which  reaUy 
exi8ted,  he  has  sometimes  found  it ;  when  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  pursuit  of  a  chimera,  he  could  not  but 
fail ;  but  even  there  he  unfolded  the  same  qualitica,  and 
that  obstinate  persererance  that  must  triumph  over  all 
difficulties  but  those  which  are  insurmountable."  See 
Breitachwerdt,  JoAafm  Kepkt^s  Leben  VL.Wirhen  (Stuttg. 
1831) ;  Brewster,  Lites  ofthe  Marlyrs  of  Science  (Lond. 
1841) ;  Bailly,  IJistoire  de  t astronomie  modernę,  ii,  4  sq. ; 
Bayle,  Ilist.  IHct,  s.  v. ;  Aschbach,  Kirchen^Laeik.  s.  v.; 
Brockhaus,  Corwersat,  Lex»  s.  v. ;  £nglish  Cydop,  s.  y.  ; 
Menzel,  Gesch.  der  DeuŁsdŁen,  v,  104  8q.,  827  8q.,  471 ;  vi 
10  8q. 

Kerach.    See  Crtstau 

Kóralay,  De,  a  Frcnch  Roman  Catholic  miasion- 
ary,  who  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury,  joined  the  Congregation  of  Foreign  Missiona,  and 
in  1720  took  charge  of  the  mission  at  MerguL  In  1722 
he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  ^Rosalia,  and  became  oo- 
adjutor  to  M.de  Cirć,  apostolic  vicar  of  Siam,whom  he 
suoceeded  in  1727.  The  court,  which  had  at  first  ap- 
peared  favorably  inclined  towards  the  Christiana,  aoon 
began,  at  the  instigation  of  the  bonzes,  to  persecnte 
them  yiolently.  The  missionaries  were  forbidden  pub- 
lishing  any  books  in  the  Siamese  language,  or  teaching 
their  (kx:trines  to  the  people.  Inscriptions  insulting  to 
the  Christian  faith  were  plaoed  on  the  front  or  inaide 
of  the  churches.  Keralay  himself  also  was  repeated- 
ly  summoned  before  the  anthorities,  to  answer  for  hia 
infringements  of  their  regulations,  but  he  displayed 
throughout  great  firmness  and  patienoe.  The  death  of 
the  king  and  the  civil  war  which  foUowed  gave  the 
Christians  some  respite,  but  after  a  short  time  persecn- 
tions  began  aiiew,  and  it  was  during  these  that  Keralay 
died  at  Juthia,  Nov.  27,  1737.  See  Lettres  idĄfiantea; 
Henrion,  Jiist,  des  Missions ;  Pallegoix,  Descr^gtion  dH 
royaume  Thal  (Paris,  1854, 12mo) ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Bioff, 
Generale,  xxvii,  596.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Kerazin.    See  Chorazin. 

Kerchief  (only  in  the  plur.  TinBDp,  mispachotk% 
80  called  from  being  spread  out ;  Sept  impokaia  v.  r. 
TTcpijdóAaia,  Symmachus  ifvavxivia,  Yulg.  certicalia), 
an  article  of  apparel  or  ornament  that  occurs  only  in 
Ezek.  xiii,  18, 21,  where  it  is  spoken  of  as  something  ap- 
plied  to  the  head  by  the  idolatrous  women  of  Israel,  but 
the  roeaning  of  which  it  is  difiicult  to  disooyer.  Some 
of  the  ancient  yersions  (e.  g.  Symmachus,  the  Yulgate, 
etc.)  nndentand  pillows  or  cushions  for  the  head,  as  in 
the  parallel  member  (so  RosenmUller,  Gesenius,  etc) ; 
others  (e.  g.  the  Sept,  Syriac,  etc)  think  that  maniłeś  or 
covering8  for  the  head  are  intended.  Hitzig  understands 
the  talith  or  long  cloth  wom  by  Jewish  worshippera. 
See  Frimge.  The  derivation  of  the  Hebrew  word,  and 
the  fact  that  the  article  might  be  tom  (ver.  21),  showa 
that  it  was  long,  loose,  and  flexible,  like  the  ahawl  with 
which  Oriental  women  enrelop  themselves  (Ruth  iii,  15; 
Isa.  iii,  22)',  and  the  statement  that  they  were  adapted 
to  be  placed  "  upon  the  head  of  every  stature"  (D*i*1  hy 
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rraip^bs,  L  e.  peiBons  of  whaterer  height),  confiims 
tfau  riew.  Kimchi  says  it  was  a  rich  upper  garment 
It  wai  probably  a  long  and  elegant  veil  or  head-dren, 
perhaps  denotiog  by  its  shape  or  oraament  the  charaio- 
ter  of  thoM  wfao  wore  them.  See  Yeiu  The  false 
proplieteaaes  aUaded  to  practiced  dirinations,  and  prfr- 
toided  to  deliver  oraclea  which  oontradicted  the  divme 
prophectea.  (See  Hi4venuck,Coinin«R^.  ad  loc).  Schroe- 
der (Jk  tat,  muL  Htbr,  p.  266, 269)  well  interpreta ''  reilfl 
auch  as  tboae  with  which  in  the  East  women  cover  the 
entire  hcad,  especially  the  face'*  (comp.  Ruth  iii,  15 ;  Isa. 
iii,  22).  The  Eastem  women  bind  on  their  other  orna- 
mentu with  a  rich  embroidered  handkerchief,  which  ia 
deacribed  by  eonie  trayellers  as  completing  the  head- 
diesa,  and  falling  without  order  upon  the  hair  behind. 
See  HcAO-DRESs.  This,  if  of  costly  and  splendid  ma- 
teriał, would  be  a  not  unapt  decoration  for  the  meretri- 
doos  poipoee  in  question.     See  alao  U^vndk£RCHII£F. 

Kerckherdere,  John  Grbakd,  a  Dutch  theolo- 
gian  and  philologian,  was  bom  near  Maestricht  about 
1678,  and  was  educated  at  Lourain,  where  he  afterwards 
becaoie  a  professor.  łle  died  March  16, 1738.  His  the- 
(dogical  Works  of  notę  are,  Sytłema  Apocatypticum  (Lou- 
Tsin,  1706, 12mo) : — Prodromus  DamelicuSy  iive  non  co- 
natMM  hittoriei  critici  ta  cekberrimoM  difficultatea  historia 
Vei,  Teal,  monareĄitjrum  A  Arr,  etc,  ac  prcecipite  Danid, 
propket.  (Ijoav.  171 1, 12mo) : — De  Monarchia  RonuB  pa- 
goMB  ieaatdum  concordiain  inter  prophetai  DcadeUm  et 
Joamem ;  eon$equenś  historia  a  monarchia  conditoribus 
U8^  adurbia  et  itnperii  ruinam ;  acoestit  seria  historia 
Apoeai^ica  (L^uf.  1727, 12mo): — De  Situ  Paradisi 
ttrmtris  (Louv.  1731, 12mo). — Hoefer,  Aour.  Bioff,  Gene- 
raky  xxTii,  603. 

Kerckliove,  John  Poltander  van  den,  a  Dntch 
Ftotestant  theologian,  bom  at  Metz  March  26, 1568,  was 
educated  at  Embden,  where  his  father  was  pastor  of  the 
French  Chorch,  and  afterwards  went  to  study  Hebrew 
md  phikisophy  at  Breroen,  and  theok>gy  at  Heidelberg, 
nnder  Du  Jon  and  Crellius,  and  at  Geneva  under  The- 
odore  de  Beza  and  Antony  Lafaye.  In  1591  he  beoame 
psstor  of  the  French  Church  at  Leyden,  and  soon  after 
at  Dort,  In  1611  he  succeeded  Arminius  os  professor  of 
theology  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Leyden.  He  took  part  in 
the  Synod  of  Dort,  and  was  one  of  the  theologians  com- 
missioned  to  draw  up  the  canon  of  that  synod ;  he  was 
al«>  member  of  a  committee  for  revising  the  Bibie. 
Kcrcklunre  died  Feb.  4, 1646.  He  wrote  A  ccord  des  pas- 
Mgrt  de  FEcriture  fui  semblent  etre  eontraires  tes  wu  aux 
ttutres  (Dort,  1599, 12mo)  :—Theses  loffica  atcne  ethica 
(1602)  '.—Responsio  ad  interpolaia  A ,  Cocheletii,  doctoris 
Sorhonmsta  (1610) ;  Cochelet  answered  in  his  Camete- 
rium  Cairitń  : — Miscelianea  Tractationes  theohgica^  in 
fn&tii  agitur  de  pradestinatiane  et  Cana  Domini  (Ley- 
den, 1629, 8vo) : — Prima  Concertatio  anti-sociniana  {Am- 
rteid.  1640, 8vo)  :—De  esseniiali  Christi  Existentia  C&n- 
certaHo,  contra  Johamtem  CreUium  (Leyden,  1643, 12mo) ; 
etc.  He  aiso  pubUshed  Thomas  Cartwright*s  Commen- 
Uaa  ńi  Prorerbia  Salomonisy  and  was  one  of  the  pub- 
Ushen  of  the  Synopsis  purioris  Theohgia  (Leyden,  1625, 
^ro).  See  Foppcns,  BibUotheca  Belgica ;  Boxhom,  The- 
tttrum lIoUandia,iKS()l;  Paquot,3/«motre«,vol.y.;  Joh, 
Fabricitn,  Ilistor,  Bibliothecarum^  iv,  92. — Hoefer,  Naw. 
Bioy.  Generale,  xxvii,  604.     (J.  Ń.  P.) 

Ke'ren-hap'piich  (Heb.  Ke^ren^hap-PuJf,  y^p 
Tl^aSj,  hom  of  the  faoe^atn/,  L  e.  co8metic-box ;  SepL 
'Afu^aac  [v.  r.  *Afia\^a(ac,  'AfuiX^iac,  MdK^iac] 
«i(wc,  i.  e.  hom  of  plenty ;  Vulg.  correctly  Comu  stibii, 
i.  e.  of  sntimony),  a  name  given  to  Job'8  third  daoghter 
(Job  xKi,  14)^  affcer  the  Oriental  ideas  of  elegance  (see 
Kitto*sX;aa/y^i&madloc).  B.C.ctr.2220.  SeePAiNT. 

Keri  and  Kethib  (a'^n2'ł  "^np,  plural  '{•^'^^p 
pV31),  so  freqnently  found  in  the  margins  and  foot- 
Botes  ci  the  Hebrew  Bibles,  exhibit  the  most  ancient 
▼iiioas  readings,  and  oonsŁitnte  the  most  important 
potioa  ni  the  critieo-exegetical  apporatus  beoueathed 


to  us  by  the  Jews  of  olden  times.  On  this  sobject  we 
substantially  adopt  Gin8buxg's  artide  in  Kitto*8  Cydo- 
padia,  s.  v.     See  Masorah. 

Ł  Sigidfication,  Classification,  and  Modę  ofindicaiion 
ofthe  Keri  and  Kethib, — The  word  '^'Ip,  ieri',  may 
be  either  the  imperative  or  the  participle  passiye  of  the 
Chaldee  verb  K'^p,  to  caU  out,  to  read,  and  hence  may 
signify  **Beeid,"  or  ^It  is  read,'^  i.  e.  the  word  in  que»- 
tiou  is  to  be  substituted  for  that  in  the  text  ^'^ns, 
kethib',  is  the  participle  passiye  of  the  Chaldee  verb 
Sns,  to  write,  and  signifies  ^*  It  is  teritten,^  L  e.  the  word 
in  qaestion  is  in  the  text.  Those  who  prefer  taking 
the  word  '^'ip  as  participle,  do  so  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  morę  consonant  with  its  companion  n*^n3,  which  is 

the  participle  passire.  The  two  terms  thus  correspond 
substantially  to  the  modem  ones  margin  (Keri)  and  text 
(Kethib).  We  may  add  that  the  Rabbins  aIso  cali  the 
Keri  X'JpPi  mikra',  scripture,  and  the  Kethib  il*110l3» 
masorah',  tradition ;  but,  according  to  our  ideas,  these 
terms  should  be  reyersed. 

The  different  readings  exhibited  in  the  Keri  and 
Kethib  may  be  divided  into  three  generał  classes:  a. 
Words  to  be  read  differently  from  what  they  are  written, 
ańsing  from  the  omission,  insertion,  exchanging,  or  trans- 
position  of  a  single  letter  (n^^na^  -^^ip,  '»'np!|  n^^PS) ; 
6.  Words  to  be  read,  but  that  are  not  written  in  the 
text  Cy^TO  Mfbl  '^•ip) ;  and,  c.  Words  written  in  the 
text,  but  that  are  not  to  be  read  C^np  K^J  ^''nS). 

a.  The  first  generał  class  (^ariaiions)  coroprises  the 
bulk  of  the  various  readings,  and  consists  of— 

1.  Corrections  of  errors  ańsing  from  mistaking  hom- 

onyms,  e.  g.  M7,  the  negative  particie,  for  the  similarly 
sounding  17,  the  pronoun,  of  which  we  haye  fifteen  in- 
stances  (comp.  £xod.  xxi,  8 ;  Ley.  xi,  21 ;  xxy,  80 ;  1 
Sam.  ii,  3 ;  2  Sam.  xyi,  18 ;  2  Kings  viii,  10 ;  Ezra  iy,  2 ; 
Job  xiii,  15 ;  xli,  4 ;  Psa.  c,  8 ;  cxxxix,  16 ;  Proy.  xix, 
7;  xxyi,  2;  Isa.  ix,  2;  lxiii,  9),  and  two  instances  in 
which  the  rcyerse  is  the  case  (1  Sam.  ii,  16 ;  xx,  2). 
Besides  noticing  them  in  their  respectiye  places,  the 
Masorah  also  enumcratcs  them  aU  on  Lev.  xi,  15.  The 
Talmud  (^Sopherim,  vi)  giyds  three  additional  ones,  yiz., 
1  Chroń,  xi,  21 ;  Job  yi,  21 ;  Isa.  x1lx,  5.    i^  for  bK,  of 

which  we  haye  four  instances  (1  Sam.  xx,  24;  1  Kings 
i,  33 ;  Job  yii,  1 ;  Isa.  lxy,  7 ;  Ezek.  ix,  5). 

2.  Errors  arising  from  mistaking  the  Ictters  which 
resemble  each  other,  e.  g.  H  for  a  (comp.  Proy.  xxi,  29) ; 
a  for  t  (Ezek.  xxy,  7) ;  *1  for  ^  (1  Sam.  iy,  13);  n  for 
^,  of  which  the  Masorah  on  Proy.  xix,  19,  and  Jer.  xxi 
40,  giyes  four  instances  (2  Sam.  xiii,  37 ;  2  Kings  xyi, 
6;  Jer.  xxi,  40 ;  Proy.  xix,  19) ;  fi  for  D  (Jer.  xxyiii,  1 ; 

xxxii,  1) ;  n  for  D  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  13) ;  fi  for  H,  of  which 
the  Masorah  on  Proy.  xx,  21  gives  fotur  instances  (2 
Sam.  xiii,  87;  Proy.  xx,  21 ;  Cant.  i,  17 ;  Dan-  ix,  24) ; 
Id  for  O  (1  Sara.  ^py,  32) ;  "^  for  1  in  innumerable  in- 
stances; a  for  a  in  eleyen  cases  (Josh.  iv,  18;  vi,  5, 15; 
1  Sam.  xi,  6, 9 ;  2  Sam.  y,  24 ;  2  Kings  iii,  24 ;  Ezra  ytii, 
14 ;  Neh.  iu,  20 ;  Esth.  iii,  4 ;  Job  xxi,  13 ;  D  for  n  (Isa. 
xxx,  82) ;  2C  for  9  (2  Kings  xx,  4) ;  *1  for  *1  twice  (Jer. 
ii,  20;  Ezra  viii,  14) ;  D  for  n  (Ecclcs.  xii,  6) ;  H  for  H 
(2  Kings  xxiv,  14;  xxy,  17;  Jer.  lii,  21). 

3.  Errors  arising  from  exchanging  letters  which  be» 
long  to  the  same  organs  of  speech,  e.  g.  a  for  TQ,  of 
which  the  Keri  exhibits  one  instancc  (Josh.  xxii,  7), 
and  yice-yersa,  of  which  the  Great  Masorah,  imder  letter 
a,  giyes  Bix  instances  (Josh.  iii,  16 ;  xxiy,  15 ;  2  Kings 
y,  12 ;  xii,  10 ;  xxui,  83 ;  Dan.  xi,  18) ;  tl  for  K  (2  Kings 
xyii,21);  9  for  M  (1  Saro.  xx,  24;  1  Kings  i,  33;  Job 
yii,  1 ;  Isa.  Iky,  7 ;  Ezek.  ix,  5) ;  Q  for  fi  (Isa.  lxy,  4). 

4.  Errors  arising  from  the  Łranspositiou  of  letter^ 
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wbich  the  Masorah  desigiuUes  *in*^K^1  D*Tp113,  and 
of  which  it  gires  8ixty-two  cases,  as,  for  instance,  the 
texŁual  leading,  or  Kethib,  is  briKM,  the  tent,  and  the 
marginal  reading,  or  Keri,  transposing  the  letters  7  and 
n,  bas  ilbKil,  thue  (comp.  Josh.  vi,  13 ;  xx,  8 ;  xxi,  27 ; 
Judg.  xvi,  26 ;  1  Sam.  xiv,  27 ;  xix,  18,  22,  23  [twice] ; 
xxvii,  8;  2  Sam.  iii,  25;  xiv,  30;  xvii,  16;  xviii,  8;  xx, 
U;  xxiv,  16;  1  Kings  vii,  45;  2  Kings  xi,  2;  xiv,  6; 
1  Chroń-  i,  46;  iii,  24;  xxvii,  29;  2  Chroń,  xvii,  8: 
xxix,  8 ;  Ezra  ii,  46 ;  iv,  4 ;  viii,  17 ;  Neh.  iv,  7 ;  xii,  14; 
Esth.  i,  5,  16;  Job  xxvi,  12;  Psa.  lxxiii,  2;  cxxxix,  6; 
cxlv,  6;  Prov.  i,  27;  xiii,  20;  xix,  16;  xxm,  5,  26; 
xxxi,  27 ;  Ecclea.  ix,  4 ;  Isa.  xxxvii,  80 ;  ^et,  ii,  25 ; 
viii,  6;  ix,  7;  XV,  4;  xvu,  23;  xxiv,  9;  xxix,  18,  23 ; 
xxxii,  23 ;  xlii,  20 ;  1, 15 ;  Ezek.  xxxvi,  14 ;  xl,  15 ;  xlii, 
16 ;  xUił,  15, 16 ;  Dan.  iv,  9 ;  v,  7, 16  [twice],  29). 

5.  Errors  arising  from  the  smali  letter  '^  being  dropped 
before  the  pronominal  1  from  plural  nouns,  and  making 
them  to  be  singular,  of  which  there  are  a  hmidred  and 
thirteen  instances  [it  is  very  strange  that  the  Masorah 
Magna  only  enumerates  fifty-8ix  of  these  instances] 
(Gen.  xxxiii,  4;  Exod.  xxvii,  1 1 ;  xxviii,  28 ;  xxxii,  19 ; 
xxxLx,  4, 33 ;  Lev.  ix,  22 ;  xvi,  21 ;  Numb.  xii,  3 ;  Deat. 
ii,  33 ;  vii,  9 ;  viii,  2 ;  xxvii,  10 ;  xxxiii,  9 ;  Joah.  iii,  4 ; 
viii,  U ;  xvi,  3;  Kuth  iii,  14:  1  Sam.  ii,  9, 10  [twice] ; 
iii,  18;  viii,  3;  x,  21;  xxii,  13;  xxiii,  5;  xxvi,  7 
[twicę],  11, 16;  xxix,  5  [twice] ;  xxx,  6;  2  Sam.  i,  11 ; 
u,  23;  ui,  12;  xii,  9,20;  xiii,  34;  xvi,  8;  xviii,  7, 18; 
xix,  19;  XX,  8;  xxiii,  9, 11 ;  xxiv,  14,  22;  1  Kings  v, 
17;  X,  5;  xviii,  42;  2  Kings  iv,  34;  v,  9;  xi,  18;  Ezra 
iv,  7;  Job  ix,  13;  xiv,  5;  xv,  15;  xx,  ii ;  xxi,  20; 
xxiv,  1 ;  xxvi,  14 ;  xxxi,  20 ;  xxxvii,  12 ;  xxxviii,  41 ; 
xxxix,  26,  30;  xl,  17;  Psa.  x,  5;  xxiv,  6;  lviii,  8;  cvi, 
45;  cxlvii,  19;  cxlviii,  2;  I^ov.  vi,  13  [twice];  xxii, 
24 ;  xxvi,  24 ;  Isa.  lii,  5 ;  lvi,  10 ;  Jer.  xv,  8 ;  xvii,  10, 
11;  xxii,  4;  xxxii,  4;  lii,  33;  Lam.  iii,  22, 32, 89 ;  Ezek. 
iii,  20;  xvii,  21;  xviii,  23,  24;  xxxi,  5;  xxxiii,  13,  16; 
xxxvii,  16  [twice],  19;  xl,  6,  22  [twice],  26;  xliii,  11 
[thrice],  26;  xliv,  5;  xlvii,  11;  Dan.  xi,  10;  Amos  ix, 
6;  Obad.  v,  11 ;  Uab.  iii,  14) ;  aa  well  as  from  the  in- 
sertion  of  *^  before  the  pronominal  1  and  before  the  pro- 
nominal ^  in  singular  nouns,  and  making  them  plural ; 
the  Keri  exhibits  seven  instances  of  the  former  (1  Kings 
xvi,  26;  Psa.  cv,  18, 28;  Prov.xvi,27;  xxi,  29;  Eccles. 
iv,  17;  Dan.  ix,  12)  and  eight  of  the  latter  in  the  word 
tni  (Judg.  xiii,  17;  I  Kings  viii,  26;  xxii,  13;  Psa. 
cxix,  147, 161 ;  Jer.  xv,  16  [twice] ;  Ezra  x,  12). 

6.  Errors  of  a  grammatical  naturę,  arising  from  drop- 
ping  the  article  H  where  it  ought  to  be,  of  which  the 
Keri  exhibit8  fourtcen  instances  (1  Sam.  xiv,  32 ;  2  Sam. 
xxiii,9;  1  Kings  iv,7;  vii, 20;  xv,  18;  2  Kings  xi, 20; 
xv,  25;  Isa.  xxxii,  15;  Jer.  x,  13;  xvii,  19;  xl,  3;  lii, 
32 ;  Lam.  i,  18 ;  Ezek.  xviii,  20),  or  from  the  insertion 
of  it  where  it  ought  not  to  be,  of  which  there  are  ten 
instances  (1  Sam.  xxvi,  12 ;  1  Kings  xxi,  8 ;  2  Kings 
vii,  12, 13;  xv,  25;  Eccles.  vi,  10;  x,  3,  20;  Isa.  xxix, 
11 ;  Jer.  xxxviii,  11);  or  from  the  dropping  of  the  H 
after  "1:^3,  or  writing  Kin  instead  of  K*^n  when  used  as 
feminine. 

7.  Errors  arising  from  the  wrong  divi8ion  of  words, 
e.  g.  the  first  word  having  a  letter  which  belongs  to  the 
second,  exhibited  by  the  Keri  in  three  instances,  and 
stated  in  the  Masorah  on  2  Sam.  v,  2  (2  Sam.  v,  2 ;  Job 
xxxviii,  12 ;  Lam.  iv,  16),  or  the  second  word  having  a 
letter  which  belongs  to  the  first,  of  which  there  are 
two  instances  (1  Śtm.  xxi,  12;  Ezra  iv,  12);  or  one 
word  being  divided  łnto  two  separate  words,  of  which 
the  Masorah  on  2  Chroń,  xxxiv  mentions  cight  instan- 
ces (Judg.  xvi,  25 ;  1  Sam.  ix,  1 ;  xxiv,  8 ;  1  Kings  xviii, 
5;  2  Chroń,  xxxiv,  6;  Isa.  ix,  6;  Lam.  i,  6;  iv,  3),  or 
two  separate  words  being  written  as  one,  exhibited  by 
the  Keri  in  fifteen  instances  (Gen.  xxx,  iT;  Exod.  iv, 
2;  DeuL  xxxiii,  2;  1  Chroń,  ix,  4;  xxvii,  12,  Neh.  ii. 


23;  Job  xxxvui,l;  xl,6;  Psa.x,10;  lv,16;  cxxiu,4; 
Isa.  iii,  15 ;  Jer.  vi,  29 ;  xviii,  3 ;  Ezek.  viii,  6). 

8.  Exegetical  Keris  or  marginal  readings  which  sob- 
stitute  euphemiams  for  the  caoophonoos  terms  used  in 
the  text,  in  acóordance  with  the  injunction  of  the  an- 
cient  sages,  that  *'  aU  the  ver8efl  wherein  indecent  ex- 
pressions  occur  are  to  be  replaced  by  decent  words  (e.  g. 
nsbaW  by  naasW  [of  which  the  Keri  exhibits  four 
instance^  viz.  DeuU  xxviii,  30 ;  Isa.  xiii,  16 ;  Jer.  iii,  2 ; 
Zech.  xiv,  2];  0'^b'!B5  by  O^^lina  [of  which  the  Keri 
exhibits  six  instances,  viz.  DeuU  xxviii,  27;  1  Sam.  v, 
6,  9;  vi,  4,  5,  17;  omitting,  however,  1  Sam.  v,  12]; 
0'^3'ł''nn  by  0'^31''ni  [of  which  the  Keri  exhibit8  one 
instonce,  viz.  2  Kings  vi,  25] ;  BST^-iin  by  Dr«1^  [of 
which  the  Keri  exhibits  two  instances,  2  Kings  xviii, 
27;  Isa.  xxxvi,  12] ;  Bn-^:*^©  "^a-^a  by  OrT^b^l  -^a-^TS 
[of  which  the  Keri  exhibits  two  instances,  2  Kinga 
xviii,  27;  Isa.  xxxvi,  12] ;  mx'nnrb  by  PiKS-^^i  [of 
which  there  b  one  instance,  2  Kings  x,  27,  comp.  J/e- 
giUa,  25  b])." 

The  manner  in  which  tbis  generał  class  of  varioaa 
readings  is  indicated  is  as  foUows :  The  variations  upeci- 
fied  under  1  and  2,  not  afTecting  the  vowel  points,  are 
simply  indicated  by  a  smali  circle  or  asterisk  placed 
over  the  word  in  the  tcxt  (-"^PS),  which  directs  to  the 
marginal  reading  Olp),  where  the  emendation  is  giv- 
en,  as,  for  instance,  the  Kethib  in  Exod.  xxi,  8^  is  &P, 
in  1  Sam.  xx,  24  i J,  and  in  Prov.  xxi,  29  "fD^,  and 
the  marginal  gloss  remarks  ib  p,  ?&?  p,  "pli'^  p,  the 
p  being  an  abbreviation  for  ^^p,  In  the  rariatioiu 
specificd  under  8  and  4,  where  the  different  lettera  of  the 
Kethib  and  the  Keri  require  different  vowcl  points,  the 
abnormal  textual  reading,  or  the  Kethib,  bas  not  only 
the  smali  circle  or  asterisk,  but  also  Ukes  the  Towel 
points  which  belong  to  the  normal  marginal  reading,  or 
the  Keri,  e.  g.  the  appropriate  pointing  of  the  textual 
reading,  or  the  Kethib,  in  2  Kings  xvii,  21,  is  KW,  but 
it  is  pointed  K'n^3f  becausc  thcsc  vowcl  signs  belong  to 
the  marginal  reading,  or  the  Keri,  n*1*^1,  which  it  is  in- 

tended  should  accompany  the  vowcl  points  in  the  text. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  the  textaal  reading  in  2  Sam. 
xiv,  30,  which,  according  to  the  marginal  reading,  ex- 
hibits  a  transposition  of  letters,  and  which  can  hardly 
be  pronomiced  with  its  textual  points  rt*»ri*^si^,  be- 

cause  these  vowel  signs  belong  to  the  Keri,  mr.^SiT*, 
Finally,  in  the  variation8  specified  under  5, 6,  7,  and  8, 
which  involve  an  addition  or  diminution  of  letters,  and 
which  have  therefore  either  morę  or  fewer  letters  than 
are  required  by  the  vowel  points  of  the  Keri,  a  vowel 
sign  is  sometimes  given  without  any  letter  at  all,  or  two 
vowel  signs  have  to  be  attached  to  one  letter,  and  some- 
times a  letter  bas  to  be  without  any  vowel  sign ;  the 
variation  itself  being  either  indicated  in  the  margin  by 
the  exhibition  of  the  entire  word  which  constitutes  the 
different  reading,  or  by  the  simple  remark  that  such 
and  such  a  letter  is  wanting  or  is  redundanL  For 
inst-ance,  in  Lam.  v,  7,  which,  according  to  the  Masorah, 
exhibita  two  of  the  twelve  instances  where  the  1  con- 
junctive  bas  been  dropped  from  the  beginning  of  words 
(comp.  also  2  Kings  iv,  7;  Job  ii,  7;  Prov.  xxiii,  24; 
xxvii,  24;  Isa.  lv,  13;  Lam.  ii,  2;  iv,  16;  v,  3,  5;  Dan. 
ii,  43),  the  textual  reading, or  Kethib,  is  03*^^*  ^SHSK' 

and  the  marginal  reading,  or  Keri,  is  &3*^K1,  t3n3K1, 
the  vowel  sign  of  the  conjunction  from  the  margin  being 
inserted  in  the  text  under  the  Kttle  circle,  which,  eon- 
8equently,  bas  no  letter  at  all;  in  Jer.  xlii,  6,  again, 

where  the  textual  reading  is  13i(,  and  the  marginal 
reading  13n3X,  yet  the  Kethib,  which  bas  only  thiee 
letters,  takes  the  vowel  signs  of  the  Keri,  which  has 
five  letters,  and  is  pointed  ilSKjWith  two  different  vow- 
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el  poinU  attach«d  to  the  one  *^ ;  whilst  in  2  Kings  vii, 

15,  wbere  the  reverae  is  the  caaCy  the  marginal  read- 
ing  hsYing  fewer  letten,  uid  hence  fewer  vowela  than 
the  testual  retiting^which  takes  the  vowel  signs  of  the 
fonner,  the  Kethib  is  pointed  CTfenna^  and  the  fi  has 
no  Towel  sign  at  alL  There  is  a  peculiarity  connected 
▼ith  the  marginal  indication  of  those  words  the  varia- 
tions  of  which  consist  in  the  diminution  or  addition  of  a 
ńngle  Ictter.  When  a  letter  ia  dropped  front  a  word  in 
the  text,  the  whole  wozd  is  given  in  the  marginal  read- 
ing  with  the  letter  in  que9tion,  and  the  remark  ^^Read 
aof  as,  for  instance,  1  Sam.  xiv,  32;  Prov.  xxiii,  24, 
where  the  n,  aocoiding  to  the  Masorah,  is  dropped  from 
ttrn,  and  1  from  '^^''\  as  indicated  by  bbis"  and 
S^i*!* ;  the  marginal  glosses  are  bbtCh  p^  ^')y\  p ; 
bot  when  the  rererse  ia  the  case,  if  a  letter  bas  czept 
into  a  word,  the  whole  word  is  not  giyen  in  the  mar- 
ginal glooa,  bat  it  is  simply  remarked  that  snch  and 
such  a  letter  is  redundant  (*t*^n*^),  or  is  not  to  be  lead 
iyyp  xb),  as,  for  instance,  in  Eccles.  x,  20 ;  Neh.  ix,  17, 
where  the  n,  aooording  to  the  Masorah,  has  crept  in 
before  D^BSS,  and  1  before  ^DH,  the  marginal  gloss 
simplr  reoiarks  H  "1'^n'',  'i  *l'^n\  Upon  this  point, 
howerer,  the  greatest  inconsistency  is  manifested  in 
the  Masoretic  glosses ;  compare,  for  instance,  the  Kethib 
rr?  and  T^^ai  m  Ecdes.  iv,  8, 17,  both  of  which,  ac- 
oording  to  the  Keri,  have  a  redundant  '^,  and  are  sin- 
golar  Doans,  yet  the  Bfasoretic  notę  upon  the  former  is 
13^!?  py  exhibiting  the  whole  word,  whilst  on  the  latter 
it  simply  remarks  '"^  "T^ST^. 

6.  The  secund  dass  {uuertioru  directed),  which  com- 
priaes  enlire  wordi  that  have  been  omittod  from  the 
text,  exhibit8  ten  such  instances  which  occur  in  the 
Uebrew  Bibie,  as  foUows :  Jadg.  xx,  13;  Ruth  iii,  5, 17; 
2  Sam.  viii,  3;  xvi,  23;  xviii,  20;  2  Kings  xix,  31, 37; 
Jer.  xxxi,  38 ;  1,  29.  Besides  being  noted  in  the  mar- 
ginal glońes  on  the  respective  paasages,  these  omissions 
sre  also  given  in  the  Masorah  on  Deut.  i  and  Ruth  iii, 

16.  They  are  abo  enumerated  in  the  Talmud  (Tract 
Sophetim^  vi,  8,  and  in  Nedarim,  37  b).  In  Nedarim, 
however,  the  passage  which  refers  to  this  subject  is  as 
lollows:  ''The  insertion  of  woids  in  the  text  0'^*^*tp 
^'^rs  Kbl)  is  exhibited  in  mfi  [2  Sam.  vui,  8]; 
D-^H  [ibid.  xvi,  28] ;  D-^KS  [Jer.  xxxi,  88] ;  flb  [ibid. 
1,29];  r»  [Ruth  u,  11];  "^bs  [ibid.  iii,  6, 17] ;"  thus 
omttting  four  instances,  viz.  Judg.  xx,  13 ;  2  Sam.  xviii, 
20;  2  Kings  xix,  81, 87,  and  adding  one,  viz.,  Ruth  ii, 
11,  which  is  neither  given  by  the  Masorah  nor  in  So' 


This  dass  of  variations  is  indicated  by  a  smali  circle 
or  asteńsk  plaoed  in  the  text  with  the  vowel  signs  of 
the  word  which  is  wanting,  referring  to  the  margin, 
where  the  word  in  ąuestion  u  given.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, in  Judg.  XX,  13,  where,  aocording  to  the  Keri,  the 
wocd  ^n  is  omitted,  the  Kethib  is  *|13*^3n  '  ^3X  vh\ 
opon  which  the  marginal  gloss  remarks  K91  '^"ip  "^33 

c  Of  the  third  class  (pmitsiona  suggested),  exhibiting 
etdirt  words  which  have  crept  into  the  text,  there  are 
eight  instances,  as  follofrs :  Ruth  iii,  12 ;  2  Sam.  xiii,  33 ; 
xVf  21 ;  2  Kings  v,  18 ;  Jer.  xxxviii,  16 ;  xxxix,  12 ;  li, 
3 ;  Kzek.  xlviii,  16.  These  variations  are  not  only  noted 
in  the  marginal  glosses  on  the  respectiye  passages,  but 
Sie  also  given  in  the  Masorah  on  Ruth  iii,  12.  The 
passage  in  Ntdorim^  27  b,  which  speaks  of  this  class  of 
Tariatioos,  remarking,  '^  Words  which  are  found  in  the 
text,bat  aie  not  read  iy^^^^p  K^T  '}a'^ra),  are  exhib. 
ited  in  St3  [2 Kings  v,  18];  n»n  [Jer. xxxii,  11];  -^^IT^ 
[ibid.  li,  8];  Ctjn  [Ezek.  xlviii,  16];  CK  [Ruth  iii, 
ny  omits  2  Sam.  xiii,  83 ;  xv,  21 ;  and  Jer.  xxxviii, 


16;  xxxix,  12;  and  adds  Jer.  xxxii,  11,  which  does  not 
exist  in  the  Masorah ;  whilst  Sopherim,  vi,  9,  which  re- 
marks »T3n  'yrv^  betia  Bipisn  'ncjo  Ti3«x,  refer- 

ring  to  2  Sam.  xiii,  33 ;  Jer.  xxxix,  12 ;  2  Sam.  xv,  21 ; 
Ruth  iii,  12;  Jer.  11,  3;  Ezek.  xlviii;  16;  omits  2  Kings 
V,  18,  and  Jer.  xxxviii,  16. 

This  class  of  variations  is  not  uniformly  indicated  in 
the  different  editions  of  the  Bibie.  GeneraJly  the  word 
in  ąuestion  has  no  vowel  signs,  but  an  asterisk  or  smali 
circle  is  put  over  it,  referring  to  the  margin,  where  it  is 
simply  remarked  ^^np  Stbl  ^''na,  toritten  [in  the  ter/], 
hut  not  [to  he]  read;  in  one  or  two  instances,  however, 
the  word  itself  is  repeated  in  the  maigin,  as  in  2  Kings 
v,18,wherewehaveit*łnp  Kil  STS  K3,  [Me  word] 
K3  [if]  wrUten  [m  the  ter(],  hit  [u]  not  [to  6e]  read, 

II.  Number  and  Poniion  o/ the  Keri  and  Kethib, — A 
great  difference  of  opinion  prevails  about  the  number 
and  position  of  these  various  readings.  The  Talmud, 
as  we  have  shown  above,  and  the  early  commentators, 
mention  variations  which  do  not  exist  in  the  Keris  and 
Kethibs  of  the  Masorah.  This,  however,  is  beyond  the 
aim  of  the  present  article,  which  is  to  investigate  the 
Keri  and  Kethib  as  exhibited  in  the  Masorah  and  in  the 
editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bibie.  From  a  careful  perusal 
and  ooUation  of  the  Masorah,  as  printed  in  the  Ral>binic 
BiUes,  we  flnd  the  following  to  be  the  number  of  the 
Keris  and  Kethibs  in  cach  book,  aocording  to  the  order 
of  the  Hebrew  Bibie : 

Habakknk 9 

Zephaniah 1 

Ilaggai 1 

Zechariah T 

Malachi 1 

Psalms 74 

Proverbs 70 

Job M 

Song  of  SongH 5 

Rntb 18 

LamentaŁlons 88 

Eccleslastes U 

Esther U 

Daniel 189 

Ezra 88 

Nehemlsh 88 

IChronlcles 41 

SChronicles 89 


Genesis 84 ' 

Exodns 12 

Lttviticns 6 

Nnmbers 11 

Deuteronomy 84 

Jotfhaa 88 

Jodges 88 

1  Samael 73 

8  Samuel 99 

lKlng9 49 

8Kłng8 80 

I»alah SA 

Jeremlah 148 

Ezeklel 148 

Hoeea 6 

Joel 1 

Amos 8 

Obadiah 1 

Młcah 4 

Naham 4 


Total. 


1863 


The  disparity  between  Abrabaners  calculations  about 
the  number  of  Keris  and  Kethibs,  leading  him  to  the 
condusion  that  the  Pentateuch  has  65,  Jeremiah  81,  and 
I  and  2  Samuel  188  (/ntroduction  to  Jeremiah),  and  the 
numbers  which  we  have  stated  as  existing  in  these 
books,  is  easily  accounted  for  when  it  is  remembered 
that  this  erudite  commentator  died  fiiteen  years  before 
the  laborious  Jacob  b.-Chajim  ooUated  and  published 
the  Masorahs  on  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  therefore 
had  no  opportunity  of  consulting  them  carefully.  But 
we  find  it  far  morę  difficult  to  account  for  the  serious 
dilTerence  in  the  calculations  of  later  writers  and  our  re- 
sults,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  table  on  the  following 
page. 

For  the  collation  of  Bomberg*8  Bibie,  the  PUmtin  Bi- 
bie, and  the  Antwerp  Bibie,  we  are  indebted  to  the  ta- 
bles  exhibited  in  Cappellus'8  Critica  Sacra,  p.  70,  and 
Walton'8  Prolegomena  (ed.  Cantabrigias,  1828,  i,  473) ;  and 
though  we  have  been  able  by  our  amngeroent  to  cor- 
rect their  blunder  in  rcprcsenting  Elias  Levita  as  sępa- 
rating  the  Five  Megilloth  from  the  Hagiographa,  and 
p^ving  the  number  of  Keris  to  be  329  exclu8ive  of  the 
Megilloth,  yet  we  were  obliged  to  describe  the  Megil- 
loth apart  from  the  Hagiographa,  to  which  they  belong 
according  to  the  Jewish  order  of  the  Canon.  KUas  Le- 
vita*s  own  words  on  the  numbers  are  as  follows:  "I 
counted  the  Keris  and  Kethibs  several  times,  and  found 
that  they  were  in  all  848 ;  of  these,  65  are  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, 454  in  the  Prophets,  and  329  in  the  Hagiographa. 
It  is  surprfting  that  there  should  only  be  65  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch, 22  of  which  refer  to  the  single  word  n'^73,  which 
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Bombcrc'* 

S«c.  KAiU 

of  Bibie, 

)694, 15M. 

Th«  Plan- 
tin  Błbl«, 

Th«  Ant- 
weip  or 
Royal  Bi- 
bie, 1519. 

EllM 

LerlU. 

Onr 
Re««lU. 

Pknta-     i 

TKCCII.         I 

Yariations .... 
InterpolatłoDH 
Detlcieucied  . . 

78 
1 

74 

74 

1 
3 

77 

69 

1 

1 

71 

65 

76 

Eaelier    ( 
Pbopuetb.  r 

Yariations — 
InterpolatioDB 
Dcficienciefl  .. 

11 

2 
850 

289 

25 

6 

209 

277 

18 

5 

800 

86f 

Latkr      i 
Pkopukts.  i 

Yariaiions.... 
InterpolaŁłons 

34S 
8 

850 

250 

86 

1 

276 

847 
11 

868 

454 

877 

FlVK         1 

MEOiLLorn.f 

• 

Yariations — 
InterpulatlouB 

51 
11 

62 

48 

14 

57 

48 
8 

56 

71 

Haoiogsa-  i 

PUA.           i 

Yariations 

Interpolationa 
Deflciencies . . 

862 

60 

1 

428 

187 
34 

1 

222 

248 
20 

1 

263 

329 

468 

Grand 

total 

1269 
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' 
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eanie  view.  It  is  in  aocordance  wiŁh  thto 
recondite  sense  ascńbed  to  the  origin  of 
Łhe  Keri  and  KeŁhib  that  Raahi  remarks 
on  Gen. viii,  16, "The  Keri  is  axin,  the 
Kethib  K^C^n,  becanae  he  was  fint  to  tell 

them  to  go  out;  bat  if  thcy  should  refuse 
to  go,  he  was  to  make  them  go."  Kimchi. 
however,  is  of  the  oppoaite  opinion.  So 
far  from  believiug  that  these  yariations 
proceeded  from  the  sacred  writers  them- 
selyes,  who  designed  to  convey  thereby 
Yarious  mysteńes,  he  maintains  that  the 
Keri  and  Kethib  originated  after  the  Bab- 
ylonian  captivity,  when  the  sacred  books 
were  collected  by  the  members  of  the  Great 
Synagogue.  These  editofs  of  the  long-Iost 
and  mutilated  inspired  writings  "found  dif- 
ferent  rcadings  in  the  Yolumes,  and  adopt^ 
ed  those  which  the  majority  of  copies  had, 
bccausc  these,  according  to  their  opinion, 
exhibited  the  trae  readings.     In   soroe 


N.B.-In  this  table,  what  are  denotcd  by  "Yariations"  are  deaignated    l*^^^  }^^y  ^^^«.  ^**^  ^^^  "^^^  '*»  *^« 
by  the  Masorites  as  •^ID ;  "  Interpolations,"  -["^n^ ;  "  Deflcienciee,"   *^^^  without  puttmg  the  vowel  signs  to  if. 


is  ^I?3  in  the  Kethib,  and  H^^S?)  in  the  Keri;  that  the 
book  of  Joshua,  which  in  qiiantity  is  about  a  tenth  part 
of  the  Pentateuch,  shoidd  Iiave  82 ;  and  that  the  books 
of  Samuel,  which  are  merely  about  a  fourth  the  size  of 
the  Pentateuch,  should  contain  133**  (Massoreth  Ha- 
Massoreth,  ed.  Sulzbach,  1771,  p.  8  Bq.).  It  will  be  seen 
from  this  extract  that  Elias  Levita  not  only  giyes  8ix 
Keris  less  in  Joshua  than  we  have  given,  but  also  dilTers 
from  Abrabanel  in  the  nomber  of  Keris  to  be  fotmd  in 
the  books  of  SamueL 

III.  Origin  and  Daie  ofthe  Keri  and  ^ceAł6.— The 
Talmud  traccs  the  source  of  these  yariatiops  to  Moses 
himself,  for  we  are  distinctiy  told  in  Nedarim,  87  b,  that 
**  the  pronunciation  of  certain  words  according  to  the 
scribes  (0*^*^610  K"ipQ),  the  emendations  ofthe  scribes 
(D^^^łfilO  *m3"),  the  not  reading  of  words  which  are 
in  the  text  p*1p  K^l  ^'^ns),  and  the  reading  of  words 
which  are  not  in  the  text  (3'^nD  sbl  ''"ip),  etc.,  are 
a  law  of  Moses  from  Sinai"  Jacob  b.-Chajim  defends 
this  yiew  in  his  elaborate  Tniroduction  to  the  I^bbinic 
Bibie.  Elias  Leyita,  who  also  exprc88es  this  Talmudic 
declaration,  explain8  it  as  foUo^^s :  "  The  Keri  and  Keth- 
ib of  the  Pentateuch  only  are  a  law  of  Moses  from 
Mount  Sinai,  and  the  members  of  the  Great  Synagogue, 
Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malachl,  Daniel,  Ilananiah,  Mishael, 
Azariah,  £zra,  Nehemiah,  Mordecai,  and  Zerubbabel, 
and  othcr  wise  men  from  the  craftsmen  and  artisans 
OaD^m  ffiinniS)  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty,  wrote  down  the  Keri  and  the  Kethib  according 
to  the  tradition  which  they  possessed  that  our  teacher 
Moses  (peace  be  with  him !)  read  words  differently  from 
what  they  were  written  in  the  text;  this  being  one  of 
those  mysteries  which  they  knew,  for  Moses  transmitted 
this  mystery  to  Joshua,  Joshua  to  the  eldcrs,  the  elders 
to  the  prophete,  etc,  and  these  were  put  down  in  the 
margin  as  his  readings,  £zra  acting  as  a  scribe.  In  the 
same  manner  thcy  proceeded  in  the  Prophcts  and  Ha- 
giographa  with  eyery  word  respecting  which  they  had 
a  tradition  orally  transmitted  from  the  prophets  and  the 
sagcs  that  it  was  read  differently  from  what  it  was  in 
the  tcxt.  But  thcy  reąuired  no  tradition  for  the  post- 
cxilian  books,  as  tłie  authors  themselyes  were  preseut 
with  them ;  hence,  wheneyer  they  met  with  a  word 
which  did  not  sccm  to  harmonize  with  the  context  and 
the  Bcnse,  the  author  stated  to  them  the  reason  why  he 
used  such  anomalous  expressions,  and  thcy  wrote  down 
the  word  in  the  margin  as  it  should  be  read**  {AfaMoreth 
Ila^Massoreth,  foL  8  b,  sq.).  Mendelssohn,  in  his  yalu- 
able  introduction  to  his  tranalation  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  most  of  the  ancient  Jewbh  wnters,  propounded  the 


or  noted  it  in  the  margin  without  insert- 
ing  it  in  the  text,  whilst  in  other  places 
thcy  inserted  one  reading  in  the  margin  and  anothcr 
in  the  texf  (Introduction  to  his  Commentary  <m  Jofh' 
ua),  Ephodi  (flourished  1391-1403),  who  maintains  the 
same  yiew,  remarks  that  Ezra  and  his  followers  "  madę 
the  Keri  and  Kethib  on  eyeiy  paaaage  in  which  thcy 
found  some  obliterations  and  confusion,  as  they  were  not 
suTC  what  the  precise  reading  was."  Abrabanel,  who 
wiU  neither  admit  that  the  Keris  and  Kcthibs  proceeded 
from  the  sacred  writers  themselyes,  nor  that  thcy  took 
their  rise  from  the  imperfect  state  of  the  codices,  pro- 
pounds  a  new  theory.  According  to  liim,  Ezra  and  his 
followers,  who  undertook  the  editing  of  the  Scriptures, 
found  the  sacred  books  entire  and  perfect ;  but  in  pe- 
rusing  them  these  editors  discoyered  that  they  con- 
tained  irregular  expre8sions,  and  loose  and  ungrammat- 
ical  phrases,  arising  from  the  carelessness  and  ignorance 
of  the  inspired  writers.  *<  Ezra  had  therefore  to  explain 
these  words  in  harmony  with  the  comiection,  and  this 
is  the  origin  of  the  Keri  which  is  found  in  the  margin 
of  the  Bibie,  as  this  holy  scribe  feared  to  touch  the 
words  which  were  spoken  or  written  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
These  remarks  he  madc  on  his  own  account  to  explain 
those  anomalous  letters  and  expres8ions,  and  he  put 
them  in  the  margin  to  indicate  that  the  gloss  is  his  ou^n. 
Now,  if  you  examine  the  numcrous  Keris  and  Kethitw 
in  Jeremiah,  and  look  into  their  connection,  you  will 
find  them  all  to  be  of  this  naturę,  yiz.,  that  they  are  to 
be  traced  to  Jeremiah^s  careless  and  blundering  ni-riting. 
.  .  .  .  From  this  you  may  leam  that  the  books  which 
haye  most  Keris  and  Kethibs  show  that  their  authors 
did  not  know  how  to  speak  correctly  or  to  write  prop- 
erly"  (Introduction  to  his  Commtntary  on  Jeremiah}, 
Though  Abrabaners  hypotheois  has  morę  truth  in  it 
than  the  other  theories,  yet  it  is  only  by  a  combination 
of  the  three  yiews  that  the  origin  of  the  Keri  and 
Kethib  can  be  traced  and  explained.  For  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  tome  of  the  yariations,  as  the  Talmud, 
Kashi,  etc,  declare,  haye  been  transmitted  by  tradition 
from  time  immemorial,  and  haye  their  origin  in  somo 
recondite  meaning  or  mysteries  attached  to  the  passages 
in  que8tion ;  that  some,  again,  as  Kimchi,  Ephodi,  etc^ 
rightly  maintain,  are  due  to  the  blunders  and  corrup- 
tions  which  have  crcpt  into  the  text  in  the  coursc  of 
time,  and  which  the  spiritual  g^ides  ofthe  nation  tricd 
to  rectify  by  a  comparison  of  codices,  as  is  also  admittcd 
by  the  Talmud  (comp.  Jerusalem  Meffillahf  iy,  2 ;  JSo- 
pherim,  vi,  4) ;  and  that  others,  again,  as  Abrabanel  re- 
marks, are  owing  to  the  carelessness  of  style,  ignorance 
of  idioms  and  proyiucialisms,  which  the  editors  and  suc- 
cessiye  interpreters  of  the  Hebrew  caiion  discorered  in 
the  diffcrent  books,  or,  morę  properly  speaking,  which 
were  at  yariance  with  the  grammatical  rules  and  exe- 
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gedcal  lawB  developed  In  affcertime  bv  the  Masoritcs. 
Soch,  howerer,  was  their  reverenoe  for  the  oncient  text, 
Łbat  tbese  Masońtes  who  madę  the  new  additiona  to  it 
left  the  tcxt  itaelf  ontouched  in  the  very  phices  where 
they  beliered  it  neceasaiy  to  follow  another  explanation 
or  reading,  bot  aimply  inserted  the  emendation  in  the 
nuugin.  Henco  the  ^tinction  between  the  ancient 
UsLloMii  leoM  written,  or  Kethib  (a^^ns),  and  the  more 
modem  ematded  readuiff,  or  Keri  O^^p);  and  hence, 
•1^  the  fact  that  the  Keri  is  not  inserted  in  the  syna- 
gogal  scrolls,  though  it  is  followed  in  the  public  reading 
of  tbe  Scripturea. 

IV.  Imporiance  o/ the  Keri  and  Kethiby  especially  a» 
nlatinff  to  the  EnglUh  Yersion  o/ the  I/ebreio  Scriptures, 
— >Some  idea  of  the  importanoe  of  the  Keri  and  Kethib 
miy  be  gathered  firom  the  foUowing  analysis  of  the 
Kventy-flix  variations  which  occur  in  the  Pentateuch. 
Of  the  Kveaty-ax.  Keris,  twenty-one  give  Tnsz  in- 
itead  of  -153  (Gen.  xxiv,  14,  16,  28,  66,  67;  xxxiv,  3 
[tińce],  12;  Deut.  xxii,  16  [twice],  16,  20,  21,  23,  24, 
•i>,  26  [twice],  27,  28,  29),  which  was  evidently  epicene 
in  etriier  periods  (comp.  Gesenius,  Gramm,  sec  23, 8ec32, 
6;  Ewald,  Z«ArAirc^,  sec  176,  b) ;  fifteen  have  the  plural 
tennination  I*'-  affixed  to  nouns  instead  of  the  singuhir 
i  in  the  text  (Gen.  xxxiii,  4;  Exod.  xxvii,  11 ;  xxvui, 
28;  xxxii,  19;    xxxix,  4,  83;   Lev.  ix,  22;   xvi,  21  • 
Xumb.xii,3;  DeuLii,83;  v,10;  vii,9;  vui,2;  xxvii' 
10;  xxxiii,  9),  which  some  think  is  no  real  variation' 
Since  in  earlier  periods  the  tennination  1  was  both  sin- 
gnlar  and  plural,  jost  as  ^^yi  stands  for  both  'i-njia  and 
■?ją;  acventeen  give  more  current  and  uniform  forms 
of  worda  (Gen.  viii,  17;  x,  19;  xiv,  8;  xxiv,  83  with  1, 
26;  xxT,  23  with  xxxv,  11;  xxvii,  8  with  6,  7;  xxvu, 
29  with  the  same  word  in  the  next  ckuse;  xxxvi,  6, 14 
with  ver.  18;  xxxix,  20,  22;  xUii,  28  with  xxvii,  29 ; 
Exod.  xvi,  2;  xvi,  7  with  Numb.  xvi,  11 ;  Numb.  xłv, 
36  with  XV,  24;  Numb.  xxi,  82  with  xxxii,  89;  xxxii, 
*  with  xxx,  6 ;  Deut.  xxxii,  18  with  Amoe  iv,  13) ;  five 
aihstitnte  the  tennination  third  person  singoUir,  "ł  for  n 
(Gen.  xlix,  U   [twice];   Exod.  xxii,  26;  xxxii,  17; 
Namb.  x,  36),  which  is  a  less  common  pronominal  suf- 
fix  (comp.  Geaenius,  Gramm,  sec  91 ;  Ewald,  Lehrbuch, 
sec  -^47,  a) ;  two  make  two  words  of  one  (Gen.  xxx,  11 ; 
Exod.iv,2);  two  have  l^ba  instead  of  "łb©  (Exod. 
XTi,13;  Nnmb.xi,32);  three  give  plural  verbs  instead 
of  anąobir  (Lev.  xxi,  6 ;  Numb.  xxxiv,  4 ;  Deut.  xxxi, 
<),  which  are  no  doubt  an  improvement,  sińce  Numb. 
xxxiv,  4  is  evidently  a  mistake,  as  may  be  seen  from  a 
wmpirison  of  thłs  ven»  with  ver8e  6 ;  three  substitute 
the  re]ative  pionoun  1P  for  the  negative  particie  vA 
(Exod.  xxi,  8 ;  Lev.  xi,  21 ;  xxv,  30),  which  U  veiy 
nnportant;  two  substitute  euphemisms  for  cacophonous 
txprea8ion8  (Deut.  xxviii,  27,  80) ;  and  two  are  purely 
nadiUooal,  viz.,  Numb.  i,  16 ;  xxvi,  9.   The  Pentateuch, 
howcrer,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  giving  an  adeąuate 
Idea  of  the  impoitance  of  the  Keri  and  Kethib,  inasmuch 
» the  Jews,  regarding  the  hiw  as  more  sacred  than  any 
other  inspired  book,  guarded  it  agamst  being  corrupt^ 
w  wtth  greater  vigikmce  than  the  rest  of  the  canon. 
H«ce  the  Gompantively  few  and  ununportant  Keris 
•twi  cootrasted  with  those  occurring  in  the  other  vol- 
MM.    Still,  the  Pcnuteuch  contains  a  few  specimens 
«  «bno8t  aU  the  different  Keris. 

As  to  the  ąuestion  how  far  dur  English  vereion8  have 
yimflnenccd  by  the  Keri  and  Kethib,  this  will  best 
»  answerwl  by  a  comparison  of  the  translations  with 
"*  "^^•'ńking  variation8  which  occur  in  the  Proph- 
«»  «M  Hagiographa.  In  Josh.  v,  1,  the  textiud  read- 
mjjs  «tin  lee  were  passed  over"  131S3?),  the  Keri  has 
=*2r,  «onta  they  paased  over;"  and  though  the  Sept., 
>o%^ Cbaldee, Luther,  the  Zurich  Bibie, Coverdale,  the 
^ops  Bibie,  the  G€ncva  Yenrion,  etc,  adopt  the  Keri, 
««  A.  >.,  foUowmg  Kimchi,  adheres  to  the  Kethib; 


whiUt  bi  Josh.  vi,  7,  where  the  textual  reading  is  "and 
they  said  (ni3X-«1)  unto  the  people,"  and  the  marginal 
emendation  is  "and  he  said"  (n«X'<'l),  and  where  the 
Vulg.,  Cbaldee,  Luther,  the  Zurich  Bibie,  Coverdale,  the 
Bishops'  Bibie,  and  the  Geneva  Yersion  again  adopt  the 
Keri,  as  in  the  former  instance,  the  A.  V.  abandons  the 
t€xtual  reading  and  espouses  the  emendation.    In  Josh. 
XV,  47,  where  the  Keri  is  «<A«  bordering  9ea  (D*^!! 
binaM)  and  its  territory,"  and  the  Kethib  has  "and  the 
<7rea<«ca(b*7an  D^^)  and  the  territory,"  which  is  again 
followed  by  the  ancient  ver8ions  and  the  tnmslations  of 
the  Reformers,  the  A.V.,without  taking  any  notice  of 
the  textual  reading  in  the  maigin,  as  in  Josh.  viii,  16, 
adopts  the  emendation,  whereas  in  Josh.  xv,  63  the 
A.  V.  follows  the  textual  readmg  (Bia*^)  Janunty  noti- 
cing,  however,  the  emendation  (013'')  Janus  in  the  mar- 
gin.    Ali  the  ten  emendations  of  the  second  daas,  which 
propose  the  insertion  of  entire  wonls  into  the  text  C^^p 
aT3  Kil),  are  adopted  in  the  A.  V.  without  the  slight^ 
est  ittdication  by  the  usual  italics  that  they  are  not  in 
the  text    Of  the  eight  omissions  of  entire  words  in  the 
third  dass  C^ip  kSi  ST^S)  nothing  dcci8ive  can  be 
said,  inasmiich  as  8ix  of  them  refer  to  sirople  particles, 
and  they  might  either  be  recogniaed  by  the  translators 
or  not  without  its  being  discemible  in  the  verBion.   The  • 
only  two  instances,  howcver,  where  there  can  be  no  mis- 
take (Jer.  xli,  3 ;  Ezek.  xlviii,  16),  clearly  show  that  the 
A.  V.  follows  the  marginal  gloss,  and  accordmgly  re- 
jects  the  words  which  are  in  the  tcxt.    Had  the  limits 
of  this  article  allowed  it,  we  could  have  shown  still  more 
unquestionably  that,  though  the  A.  Y.  generally  adopts 
the  marginal  emendations,  yet  in  many  instances  it  pio- 
ceeds  most  arbitrarily,  and  adheres  to*  the  textual  read- 
ing; and  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  it  never  indi- 
catcs,  by  italics  or  in  the  maigin,  the  difference  between 
the  textual  and  the  marginal  readings. 

Inattention  to  the  Keri  and  Kethib  has  given  rise  to 
the  most  fanciful  and  absurd  expo8itions,  of  which  the 
foDowing  may  senre  both  as  a  specimen  and  a  waming. 
In  looking  at  the  text  of  the  Hebrew  Bibie,  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  is  a  finał  3fem  (D)  in  the  middle  of  the 
word  naiob,  Isa.  ix,  6.    We  have  already  alluded  to 
the  fact  that  it  cxhibits  one  of  the  fifteen  instances 
where  the  Kethib,  or  the  textual  reading,  is  one  word, 
and  the  Keri,  or  the  emended  reading,  proposes  two 
words  (see  above,  sec.  1).    Accordingly,  nninb  stands 
for  nan  ob  =  onb,  L  e. "  ^  them  the  dominion  shaU  be 
great,"^  corresponding  to  the  common  abbrcviatiou  On 
for  Ołja.    The  ąuestion  is  not  whethcr  Ob  may  be  con- 
sidered  as  an  abbreAÓation  of  Onb,  seeing  there  are  no 
other  cxamples  of  it;  sufllcc  it  to  say  that  Jewish  scribes 
and  critics  of  ancient  ttmes  took  it  as  such,  just  aa  they 
regarded  obxiK  (Isa.  xxxiii,  7)  as  a  contraction  of 
Mfi^lfiC  Ortb=ob  (comp.  the  Syriac,  Cbaldee,  Aquila, 
Symmachus,  Theodotion,  Yulgate,  Elias  Levita,  etc) ; 
and  that  the  Sept.  read  it  as  two  words  (i,  e.  nni  flb). 
Subseąuent  scribes,  however,  found  it  either  to  be  more 
in  accordance  with  the  primitive  reading,  or  with  their 
exegetical  rules,  as  well  as  with  the  usage  of  the  prophet 
himself  (comp.  Isa.  xxxiii,  23),  to  read  it  as  one  word; 
but  their  extreme  reverence  for  the  text  prevented  them 
from  making  this  alteration  without  indicating  that 
some  codices  have  two  words.     Hence,  though  they 
joined  the  two  words  together  as  one,  they  yet  left  the 
finał  Mem  to  exhibit  the  variation.    An  example  of  the 
rever8e  occurs  in  Neh.  ii,  13,  where  O^SI^lfiZsn  has  been 
divided  into  two  words,  0'^SIIB  on,  and  where  the 
same  anxiety  faithfuUy  to  exhibit  the  ancient  reading 
has  madę  the  editors  of  the  Hebrew  canon  retain  the 
medial  Mem  at  the  end  of  the  word.     It  was  to  be  ex- 
pected  that  those  Jews  who  regard  both  readings  as 
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emanating  from  the  Holy  Spińt,  and  as  designed  to  con- 
rey  eome  recondite  meaning,  would  find  eome  mysteriea 
in  tbifl  finał  J/«m  in  the  middle  of  h^^ob.  Hence  we 
find  in  the  Tabnud  {ScmhtdriHy9A)  the  foUowing  remark 
upon  it :  "  Why  Łs  it  that  all  the  Menu  in  the  middle 
of  a  word  are  open  [L  e.  Q]  and  thia  one  ia  closed  [L  e. 
e]  ?  The  Uoly  One  (blened  be  he !)  wanted  to  make 
Hezekiah  the  Messiah,  and  Sennacherib  Gog  and  Ma- 
gog ;  whereupon  Justice  pleaded  before  the  presence  of 
the  Holy  One  (blened  be  he !),  Lord  of  the  World,  «What ! 
David  the  king  of  Israel,  who  sang  so  many  hymns  and 
praisefl  before  thee,  wilt  thou  not  make  him  the  Meańah ; 
but  llezekiah,  for  whom  thou  hast  perforroed  aU  thoae 
miracles,  and  who  bas  not  utteied  one  song  before  thee, 
wilt  thou  make  him  the  Measiah?'  Therefore  bas  the 
Mem  becn  dosed."  Aben-Ezra  again  tells  us  that  the 
scribes  (not  he  himself,  as  Gili  erroneously  states)  see  in 
it  an  allusion  to  the  recession  of  the  shadow  on  the  dial 
in  Hezekiah*s  time;  whilst  Kimchi  will  have  it  that  it 
refers  to  the  ^'stopping  up  of  the  breaches  in  the  walls 
of  Jerusalemi  which  are  broken  down  during  the  captiv- 
ity,  and  that  this  will  take  place  in  the  days  of  salva- 
tion,  when  the  kingdom  which  had  been  shut  up  till 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah  will  be  opened."  Bnt  that 
Chrbtian  expositoT8  should  excel  these  mystical  inter- 
pretations  is  surpassiug  strange.  What  are  we  to  say 
to  Galatinus,  who  submits  that  thb  Mera,  being  the  ci- 
phcr  of  600,  intimates  that  8ix  hundred  years  afler  this 
prophecy  the  birth  of  Christ  was  to  take  place?  or  to 
the  opinion  which  he  quotes,  that  the  name  D*^'^>D 
n^^iS,  Maria  Domina^  or  evea  the  perpetual  rirginity 
of  Mary  ia  tbereby  indicated  (lib.  vii,  c.  xiii)  ?  or  to 
Calvin,  who  thinks  that  it  denotes  the  close  and  secret 
way  whereby  the  Messiah  should  eome  to  reign  and  set 
up  bis  kingdom?  or  to  the  opinion  which  he  mentions 
that  it  indicates  the  exclusion  of  the  Jews  from  the 
Me88iah's  kingdom  for  their  unbelief  ?  or  to  the  con- 
jecture  of  GiU,  that  "  it  may  denote  that  the  gorem- 
ment  of  Christ,  which  would  be  for  a  time  straitened, 
and  kept  in  narrow  bounds  and  limits,  should  hereafter 
be  throughout  the  world,  to  the  four  corners  of  it,  so  as 
to  be  firm  and  stable,  perfect  and  oomplete,  which  the 
figurę  of  this  letter,  being  shut  and  four-square,  may  be 
an  emblem  of  ?** 

It  should  be  added  that  there  are  some  words  which 
are  always  read  differently  0*yp)  from  what  they  are 
written  in  the  text  (S^PS),  and  which,  from  the  fre- 
ąuency  of  thcir  occurrence,  have  only  the  vowel  signs 
of  the  proposed  Kcri,  without  the  latter  being  cxhibited 
in  the  marginal  gloss.  These  are,  o.  The  name  XTX^\ 
which  bas  always  the  vowel  signs  of  "^sHk,  and  is  pro- 
nounced  with  these  Towels,  L  e.  Min*^,  except  when  it 
precedes  this  name  itself,  in  which  casc  it  bas  the  vowel 
signs  of  D'^rt'bK,  L  e.  nin**;  b,  The  name  Jerusalem, 
when,  as  in  the  earlier  books  of  Scripture,  it  is  written 
with  a  Focf  before  the  AAem,  bas  never  iu  own  points,  i  e. 
Db»sni  or  0-,but  bas  the  vowel  signs  of  S^^bósj^T^, 

-rt  t'  "  •-▼:» 

and  is  read  so ;  c.  The  word  K^til,  which  was  epicene  in 

earlier  pcriods,  is  always  pointed  Kiri  in  the  Pentateuch, 
when  it  is  used  as  feminine,  to  make  it  conformable  to 
the  later  feminine  form  K'^Pl ;  and,  c.  The  name  isr^*^ 
is  always  fumlshcd  with  the  Towels  belonging  to  the 
Keri,  ^3\&*^  with  one  Shuu 

It  remains  only  for  ns  to  say  under  this  head  that 
the  judicious  critic  will  often  find  good  reason  for  dif- 
fering  from  the  opinion  that  secros  to  be  implied  in 
these  Masoretic  not«s,  and  will  in  such  cascs,  of  oourse, 
prefer  the  Kethib  to  the  KerL     See  CRmciSM,  Bu»- 

LICAL. 

V.  IMeratnrt, — One  of  the  earlicst  attempts  frecly  to 
dlscourse  upon  the  origin  and  value  of  the  Keri  and 
Kethib  b  that  of  D.  Kimchi,  in  the  Introduction  to  hb 


Commeniary  on  Joikua  ;  Abrabanel,  too,  bas  a  lengthy 
disąuisition  on  thb  subject,  in  the  Introduction  to  his 
Commeniary  on  Jeremuih.  He  was  foUowed  by  the  la- 
borious  Jaoob  ben-Chajim,  who  fnlly  discusses  the  Keri 
and  Kethib  in  hb  oelebmted  Introduction  to  the  /?a6- 
budc  Biblff  translated  by  Ginsburg  in  the  Journal  of 
Sacred  Literaturę  for  July,  1868 ;  and  by  the  erudite 
and  bold  Elias  Leyita,  who  gi^es  a  rery  lucid  account 
of  the  Keri  and  Kethib  in  hb  Massoretk  Ila^Mastoreth^ 
ed.  Sulzbach,  1771,  p.  8  a,  sq. ;  21  a,  sq.  Of  Chrbtian 
writers  are  to  be  mentioned  the  masterly  treatiscs  by 
Cappellus,  Critica  Sacra^  lib.  iii,  cap.  ix,  sq. ;  Buxtorf, 
Tiberia*,  cap.  xiii;  Buxtorf  the  younger,  Anticritica 
(Basilese,  1653),  cap.  iv,  p.  448-509;  Hilleri  De  Arcano 
Kethib  et  Keri  (TUb.  1692);  YłtltOTi,  Biblia  Polyglotla, 
ProUff.  (Cantab.  1828),  i,  412  sq. ;  Wolf,  BibUotheca  He- 
brceOf  ii,  507-583 ;  Frankel,  Yorstudien  tu  der  Septua- 
ffinta  (Leipzig,  1841),  p.  219  są.;  Sticht,  De  Keri  et 
Ketłubh  (Altona,  1760;  and  against  him  Dreschler,  Sen- 
tentia  SHchiiy  etc  Lipa.  1768) ;  TrMgard,  De  ''•ip'!  S-^Pa 
(Giyph.  1775);  Wolffradt,  De  Keri  et  ChUhibh  (RosU 
1739).    See  Yabious  Readings. 

Keri,  Francis  Borgia,  a  leamed  Hungarian  Jes- 
uit,  bom  in  the  beglnning  of  the  18th  cen  tury,  in  the 
county  of  Zemplin,  Hungary,  entered  the  Jesuitical  order 
when  yet  very  young,  and  became  an  instructor  of  phi- 
losophy  and  mathematics  at  Tymau.  He  died  at  Buda 
in  1769.  Keri  distingubhed  himself  greatly  as  a  his- 
torian,  especially  by  hb  Imperatores  Ottomarti  a  capfa 
Constantinopoii  (Tymau,  1749, 9  pts.  folio).  He  wrote 
abo  Imperatorea  Orientis  compendio  exhibiiif  e  compluri- 
bus  GrtEcis  prtrcipue  scripłoribus,  a  Conatantino  Magno 
—ad  Constantinum  ultimum  (Tymau,  1744,  folio\  8ce 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Gener,  xxvii,  612 ;  Horangi,  Nora 
Memoria  Hungarorum^  ii,  332. 

Keri,  Janos,  a  noted  Hungarian  prelate,  bom  in  tlie 
first  half  of  the  17th  century ;  entered  as  a  merę  youth, 
in  1656,  the  order  of  St.  Paul,  became  afterwards  director 
of  the  establishment,  and  held  8uocesŃvdy  the  bbho|>- 
rics  of  Sirmium,  Csanad,  and  Waitzen.  He  died  in  1685. 
Bbhop  Keri  wrote  Ferocia  Mariit  Tureici  (Poe.  1C72, 
8vo) : — Philosopkia  schokutica  (Presb.  1673, 3  vola.  foL), 
etc.— Hoefer,  Nour,  Biog.  Gen.  xxvii,  612;  Czwittinger, 
ł/ungaria  Literata,  p.  203. 

KeMoth  (Hcb.  Keriyoth',  ni^^^C,  cities;  Sept.  in 
Jer.  KapMÓd,  in  ver.  41  v.  r.  'AKKOpiui^  and  'Aiacapwr, 
elsewhere  iróAiic*,  Vulg.Cano<A,*  Auth.Yers.^Kirioth'' 
in  Amos  ii,  2),  the  name  of  two  places. 

1.  A  town  in  the  south  of  Judah  (hence  probably  in- 
cluded  within  Simeon),  mentioned  between  Hadattah 
and  Hezron  (Josh.  xv,  25).  From  the  absence  of  tbe 
copulative  after  it,  Reland  (Palast,  p.  700, 708)  suggest- 
ed  that  the  name  ought  to  be  joined  with  the  succeed- 
ing,  i.  q.  cities  of  Hezron,  L  e.  Hazor  itself,  as  in  8evcral 
ancient  versions  (but  sec  Keil,  ad  loc.) ;  and  Maurer 
{Commeni.  ad  loc)  has  defended  thb  constmction,  which 
the  enumeration  in  ver.  32  rcąuires,  i.  c.  Kerioth-Hezron 
= Hazor -Amam.  See  Judah,  Tkibb  of.  It  seems 
to  be  the  place  aUuded  to  in  the  name  of  Judas  Iscanoł 

(loKapiwrrię,  i.  e.  rii''"*^^  IŚ''^,  native  ofKerioth),  Dr. 
Robinson  conjectures  (Bibl,  Besearchea,  ii,  472)  that  the 
site  b  to  be  found  in  the  ruined  foundations  of  a  smali 
village  discovered  by  him  on  the  slope  of  a  ridge  about 
ten  miles  south  of  Hebron,  and  still  called  by  the  equiv- 
alent  Arabie  name  el-Kuvgełein  (comp.  De  Saulcy's  Dead 
Sea,  i,  431 ;  Van  de  Velde,  Narratire,  ii,  82).  With  thb 
agree  the plural  form  of  the  word,  the  associated  epitheta, 
and  the  froniier  position,  suggesting  that  the  place  was 
a  fortification  of  contiguous  hamlets  for  nomades  rather 
than  an  individual  city.     See  Citt  ;  Hazob. 

2.  A  strong  city  of  the  land  of  Moab,  mentioned  in 
connection  with  Beth-gamul  and  Bozrah  (Jer.  xlviii, 
24),  in  the  prophetic  denunciations  of  its  overthrow  by 
the  Babylonian  invadcr8  on  their  way  to  Palestine  (Jer. 
xlviii,  41 ;  Amos  ii,  2).    But  for  the  mentioa  of  Klri- 
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athmim  in  the  nme  connection  (from  which,  however,  it 
'a  somewbat  difficult  to  dbiinguish  it),  we  should  be  in> 
dined  (aee  Kitter'8  ErdJt,  xv,  583)  to  locate  it  at  KureycU 
OD  Jebel  AttaruB,  east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  See  Kirjath- 
HUZOTO.  Porter  confidently  identifies  it  with  the  pres- 
ent  Kur^^dk,  Bix  milcs  east  of  Busrah,  in  the  plain  at  the 
foot  of  the  moiintain  rangę  of  Itashan,  where  are  very 
exteiuive  remains  of  former  edifices  {DameŁgau^  ii,  191 
•ą.)*  But  the  aasociate  names  (in  the  fint  paasage  of 
Jer.)  appear  to  indicate  a  locaiity  south-west  of  Bozrah, 
sod  tt  is  doobtful  whether  the  Mishor  (q.  v.)  of  Moab 
extended  ao  far  as  thia.  See  Bozrah.  The  Kerioth 
(ofiM)  in  question  may  therefore  be  ^  the  ancient  cities 
to  the  north  of  Amman  and  south-west  of  Busrah,  still 
bearing  the  names  oi  Kiriath  and  Kiriatin^  where  the 
edificea  are  of  such  gigantic  proportions  and  primitive 
forms  as  to  induoe  a  strong  oonviction  that  tbey  were 
the  work  of  the  early  £niim"  (Graham,  in  the  Joier.  of 
Sac  LiL  AprU,  1858,  p.  240). 

S^rithutli.    See  Tal3iud. 

Kerkaroth.    See  Camel. 


L,  in  Ilindu  mythology,  is  the  name 
of  the  first  Buddha  who  appeared  (when  men  were  yet 
attaining  to  the  desirable  age  of  40,000  years)  to  take 
opon  himself  the  sina  of  the  world,  to  redeem  them,  and 
to  secure  them  the  continued  enjoyment  of  the  high  age 
mentioned. — ^Yollmer,  BfythoL  Wdrterh,  s.  t. 

B^mel  (only  in  the  plur.  D^^S^^^n*  chart8aiatim\  so 
caUed  from  their  sharp  taste ;  Sept,  <Trifi^vXatf  Vulg. 
M^a passa)  is  undenttood  by  theTalmudists  (so  the  AY.) 
to  mean  the  prapestona  (Mishna,  AaWr.  vi,  2)  as  op- 
poaed  to  the  skin  (^  husk"),  L  e.  the  entire  substance  of 
the  grapę  from  the  centrę  to  the  surface  (Numb.  vi,  4). 
The  ancient  Yersions,  however,  refer  it  to  the  sour  or 
aar^  grapes  themselve8,  and  this  signification  is  fa- 
vond  by  the  nse  of  kindred  words  in  the  oor^te  lan- 
guagea.  (See  f urther  in  Gesenius,  Thetaur,  Ueb.  p.  527.) 
See  Grapę.    • 


f,  a  monk  of  St  Gall,  who  lived  in  the  8th  cen- 
tary,  is  considcred  as  the  old  German  commentator  of 
tbe  rule  of  the  Benedictinea.  His  work  appeared  in  the 
diit  volume  of  Schiltcr'8  Thesaurtu  antiguitatum  TeU' 
iomc^  in  the  second  volume  of  Golda8t'8  Scriptores  re- 
ruM  Alanaru,  and  in  the  first  vo1ume  of  Hatteroer's 
Denkmale  dL  MittdaUtrB,  Ho  is  also  considered  as  the 
aothor  of  the  translation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the 
Apostles'  Creed  into  old  High-German,  and  is  said  to 
have  written  the  Gloasarium  Keronis  (to  be  found  also 
in  Hattemer^s  Denkmaie)^  and  a  number  of  hymns,  etc 
— Pierer,  Unittnal  Lex.  viii,  s.  v. 


»'r08  (Heb.  Ktyrot\  01*^^,  curted,  Neh.  vii,  47 ; 

Sept,  Kiipdc  V.  r.  Kipdc;  or  Ó*t^,  Keroa%  Ezra  ii,  44; 
Sept.  Kiipaóc  r.  r.  Kopcę,  KaSiję;  Yulg.  Ceroi),  a  man 
whoae  deacendants  (or  a  place  whoee  former  inhabit- 
anto)  retomed  as  Nethinim  from  Babylon  with  Zerub- 
babd  (Ezra  u,  44 ;  Neh.  vii,  47).     B.C.  antę  536. 

Kerr,  Oeorge  (1),  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, paiticularly  eminent  as  a  Christian  educator,  was 
bora  in  Antrim  County,  Irciand,  Dec.  18, 1814,  and  came 
tu  this  country  with  his  parents  in  1823.  Early  attached 
to  the  Cburch,  he  decided  to  enter  the  ministry,  for  which 
be  sought  thorough  preparation,  first  by  a  fuU  dassi- 
cal  course  at  Williams  College,  Mass.,  and  later  at  the 
Union  Theological  Seminąry  of  New  York  City.  He 
was  lioensed  and  ordained  in  1844,  and  began  his  ministe- 
rial  labors  as  pastor  of  the  Reformed  (Protestant  Dutch) 
Chnrch  in  Concsville,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y.  In  1846  he 
receired  an  urgent  caU  to  the  principalship  of  Franklin 
(N.  Y.)  Academy,  an  institution  then  hardly  desenring  a 
higher  place  than  the  distńct  schooL  Kerr,  accepting 
the  poeition,  soon  madę  thia  academy  one  of  the  best 
tn  the  sute.  For  a  short  period  he  filled  a  chair  in 
the  New  York  State  Agricultural  College,  and  then  be- 
came  priodpal  of  Watertown  Academy,  N.  Y.,  and  in 


1865  removed  to  Cooperstown,  where  he  did  active  and 
valuable  senrice  fur  the  large  seminary  then  located 
there.  In  1867  he  decided  to  return  to  Franklin  and 
to  resume  his  position  in  that  school,  but,  while  prepar- 
ing  for  the  removal,  died,  March  27.  **Dr.  Kerr  was  a 
man  of  work ;  his  characteristics  were  prominent  and 
dearly  defined ;  all  through  life  he  was  intellectually  on 
the  alert;  every where,  on  all  worthy  subjects,  aoalyt- 
ical,  independent,  discriminating.  He  was  a  thorough 
scholar,  especiaily  in  Greek  literaturę,  and  a  marvel  of 
enthusiasm  and  power  as  a  teachei^  (Wilson,  Presb,  His, 
AlmanaCy  1868,  p.  215).  He  aimed  not  only  to  educate 
the  mind,but  had  particular  regard  for  the  education  of 
the  heart  of  all  liis  studenta.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Kerr,  Gtoorge  (2),  a  Methodist  minister,  was  bom 
in  Ireland  in  1819.  His  parents,  who  emigrated  to  Can- 
ada  in  1822,  intended  him  for  the  mercantile  profesńon ; 
but,  converted  when  8eventeen  years  old,  and  shortly 
afler  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  he  was  called 
to  preach,  he  came  over  to  the  States,  and  settled  at 
Winstead,  Conn.,  was  madę  a  local  preacher,  and  in  1844 
joined  the  New  York  Conference.  In  1866  he  was  su- 
perannuated,  and  madę  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  his  residence.  He 
died  while  on  a  viBit  to  his  friends  in  Ireland,  Sept.  8, 
1869.  He  was  much  esteemed,  not  only  by  members  of 
his  own  Church,  but  by  ministers  and  members  of  other 
evangelical  churches  of  the  city. — Smith,  A  tmałs  ofDe- 
ceated  Prtachers  o/N,  Y.  and  N,  Y,  E,  Cof\f,  p.  119. 

Kerr,  Henry  M.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  York  District,  a  C,  Dec.  80, 1782.  In  very  early  life 
his  mother  had  consecrated  him,  as  Hannah  did  ber 
Samuel,  to  the  Lord,  and  had  often  ezpressed  ber  desire 
to  him  that  he  should  be  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  the 
blessed  Jesus.  His  parents  being  in  moderate  drcum- 
stances,  and  he  the  oidest  of  eleven  children,  he  was  com- 
pelled  to  labor  for  their  maintenance;  hence  his  educa- 
tion was  much  neglected  in  his  earlier  years.  He  went 
first  to  an  academy  in  Roman  County,  N.  C;  then  he  re- 
paired  to  Iredell  County,  and  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
instruction  under  the  celebrated  James  Hall,  D.D.  Herę 
he  completed  a  very  exten8ive  course  of  scientific  study, 
and  was  readily  received  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministiy 
by  Concord  Presbytery  in  1811.  He  pursued  his  theo- 
logical course  part  of  the  term  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kilpat- 
rick,  and  part  of  it  with  James  M^Kee,  D.D.  In  1814  he 
was  llcensed  by  Concord  Presbyteiy.  At  that  time  he 
was  residing  in  Salisbury,  N.  C  He  remained  there, 
teaching  and  preaching,  until  the  spring  of  1816,  when 
he  removed  to  Lincoln  County,  and  he  was  ordained  in 
November  of  that  year  pastor  of  Olney,  Long  Creek,  and 
New  Hope  churches.  In  1819  he  removed  to  Ruther- 
fordtown  to  take  charge  of  the  village  academy.  He 
preached  at  the  same  time  in  the  old  church  of  little 
Britain,  and,  after  three  years,  removed  into  the  bounds 
of  this  church.  Herę  he  spent  fourteen  years,  and  his 
labors  were  again  blessed  in  a  remarkable  degree.  In 
1833  he  removed  to  Jonesboro',  East  Tennessee ;  but,  not 
finding  his  ministerial  associations  pleasant,  he  travelled 
further  west,  and  settled  in  Hardeman  County,  West 
Tennessee,  in  1885.  Herę  he  performed  much  mission- 
ary  labor  in  all  the  surrounding  counties,  and  organized 
many  churches.  The  infirmities  of  age  madę  it  neces- 
sary  for  him  to  abandon,  in  part,  his  evangclistic  labors^ 
and  he  devoted  the  last  years  of  his  life  to  Bethel  and 
Aimwell  churches,  in  M*Nairy  County.  In  the  fali  of 
1860  he  settled  near  Watervalley,  in  the  Presbytcry  of 
North  Mississippi,  where  he  finisbed  bis  long  and  useful 
career  January  28, 1865.  Trained  under  the  old  system, 
he  madę  no  effort  at  rhetorical  display.  His  discourses 
were  pre-eminently  scripturaL  He  used  ^  the  sword  of 
the  Spirit,  which  is  the  Word  of  God,^*  and  it  was  sharp 
in  the  heart  of  the  King*s  enemies.  *^  His  style  was  per- 
spicuous  and  energetic,  and  he  was  often  truły  eloquent. 
The  prDvidence  of  God  east  his  lot  chiefiy  in  destitnte 
portions  of  the  land,  and  his  labors  were  evangelistic. 
He  organized  morę  churches,  it  is  beUeved,  than  any 
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other  member  of  the  Presbyteiy.  For  many  yean  he 
was  stated  clerk  of  the  Preebytery  of  Western  Tennessee 
District,  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  form  of  govem- 
ment  and  discipline  was  so  perfect  that  his  word  was 
taken  as  the  solution  of  all  doubts  and  difficulties." — Wil- 
son, PreA,  Hutorical  A  Imanac,  1868,  p.  838. 

Kerr,  James,  a  Ptesbyterian  minister,  a  native  of 
Scotland,  was  bom  in  1805,  and  was  educated  in  the 
Univenity  of  Glasgow,  where  he  took  his  A.R  in  1832. 
In  his  twenty-fifth  year  he  emigrated  to  the  United 
States,  and  shortly  after  entered  the  Western  Theolog- 
ical  Seminary,  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Baltimore  April  27, 1836,  and  was  ordained  an  evan- 
gelist  by  the  Piresbytery  of  Winchester  at  Martinsburg, 
Ya.,  April  22, 1837.  He  labored  first  as  a  miasionary  in 
Hampshire  Comłty,ya.,  for  two  years,  and  was  success- 
ful  in  his  ministiy,  planting  the  standard  of  the  Cross  in 
many  portions  of  that  hitherto  forsaken  coontry.  He 
was  next  invited  by  the  Charch  of  Cadiz,  Ohio ;  began 
his  ministerial  work  in  this  congregation  Dec.  2,  1838, 
and  was  regularly  installed  June,  1839.  He  died  April 
19, 1855.  Kerr  was  the  author  of  Modę  of  Baptisnif 
and  a  smali  work  on  Pscdmody,  *^  He  was  a  good  pres- 
byter,  and  madę  an  excellent  presiding  officer  of  an  ec- 
desiastical  court,  to  which  both  the  members  of  the 
Presbytery  and  Synod  can  testify.  His  dccisions  were 
uniformly  correct,  and  his  thorough  acąuaintance  with 
the  govemment  and  polity  of  oor  Church  gave  him  a 
superior  influence  in  all  her  judicial  meetings  upon 
which  he  was  called  to  attendl  He  was  remarkably 
conscientious  in  every  sphere  of  life,  whether  as  a  citi- 
zen,  a  Christian,  or  a  minister.  So  dccided  w^as  he 
against  rcading  sermons,  or  even  taking  the  smallest 
abstract  into  the  pulpit,  that  he  inrariably  Toted  against 
the  licensure  and  ordination  of  any  young  man  that  did 
commit  this  *  great  mistake,'  as  he  sometimes  tcrmed  it. 
As  a  prcacher  hc  was  elear  and  logical,  plain  and  inter- 
esting,  in  his  statements  of  the  great  truths  of  the  Gos- 
pel His  pulpit  productlons  thoroughly  partook  of  his 
own  character,  and  came  forth  as  the  result  of  close  ap- 
plication  and  much  study ;  and  on  no  occasion  would  he 
agree  to  preach,  if  it  could  at  all  be  ayoided,  without 
special  preparation." — ^Wilson,  Presb,  Ilisiorical  Alma- 
nac,  1867,  p.  160. 

Kerr,  John,  a  Baptist  minister  of  Scottish  descent, 
was  bom  in  Caswell  County,  N.  C,  Aug.  14, 1782,  con- 
verted  in  1800,  baptized  in  1801,  and  at  once  licensed  to 
preach.  *'  Determined  to  avail  himself  of  every  means 
in  his  power  to  render  his  ministiy  efilcient  and  useful, 
the  young  eyangelist  traveUed  to  South  Carolina  to  see 
the  excellent  Marshall  and  listen  to  his  preaching,  and 
th^ce  to  Georgia  to  form  the  acquaintanco  of  the  dis- 
tinguishod  and  venerable  Meroer.  Retuming  from  the 
South,  he  yisited  Yirginia,  and  became  personally  known 
to  the  lamented  Semple  and  other  yaluable  ministers 
of  the  State.  Whereyer  he  went  his  preaching  pro- 
duced  a  thriUing  effect.  His  youthful  iq)pearance,  the 
ardor  and  graccMness  of  his  manner,  and  the  beauty  of 
his  diction,  attracted  uniyersal  attention.  There  arc 
not  a  few  who  still  remember  his  yisit  to  Eastem  Yir- 
ginia with  liyely  emotion  after  the  lapse  of  almost  half 
a  oentury."  In  1811  he  embarked  on  the  stormy  sea  of 
politics,  consenting  to  beoome  a  candidate  for  Congress, 
and  he  was  twice  clected  thereto.  He  was  a  member 
of  that  body  during  the  War  of  1812,  and  senred  his 
country  at  that  critical  period  with  a  fenrent  and  en- 
lightened  patriotism.  At  the  close  of  his  Congressional 
career  he  retumod  to  Halifax,  and  senred  the  churches  at 
Arbor  and  at  Mazy  Greek.  In  March,  1825,  he  remoyed 
to  the  city  of  Richmond,  and  became  the  pastor  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church.  Herę  his  fine  pulpit  talents  were 
brought  into  actiye  and  sucoessful  operation.  Crowds 
hung  with  delight  on  his  ministry.  In  less  than  a  year 
morę  than  fiye  hundred  members  were  added  to  the 
Church,  two  hundred  and  seyenteen  of  whom  were 
white.     This  successful  work  continued  until  disaension 


was  Bown  among  his  parishioners  by  the  preaching  of 
Alexander  Campbell,  whose  efforŁs  finally  drew  from 
Kerr's  church  nearly  half  of  its  members  (in  1831).  By 
the  close  of  1832  he  had  grown  weary  of  the  oontentions 
to  which  the  diyision  had  given  rise,  and  resigned  his 
charge.  He  diod  SepU  29, 1842.  He  was  naturally  of 
a  frank,  generous,  and  dislnterested  disposition.  Inca- 
pable  of  artiiice  himself,  he  was  not  always  guarded 
against  it  in  others.  His  temperament,  peculiarly  ar- 
dent,  sometimes  peryerted  his  judgment  His  manners 
were  uniformly  bland,  genlle,  and  conciliating.  In  bo- 
ciał  intercourse  he  was  highly  gifted,  neyer  failing  to 
impart  an  interest  and  a  charm  to  conyersation.  He 
was  dignified  without  ostentation,  and  cheerful  without 
levity.  '^As  a  Christian,  he  imbibed  in  a  high  degree 
the  spirit  of  his  Master.  His  piety  was  not  the  dwarf- 
ish  and  stunted  growth  of  sectarianism— morose,  ceiiso- 
rious,  and  persecuting,  but  the  product  of  enlarged  and 
liberał  yiews— cheerful,  candid,  and  conciliaŁor>%  Though 
he  was  firm  to  his  conyictions  as  a  Baptist,  he  was  re- 
markably free  from  bigotry,  and  was  a  loyer  of  good 
men  of  eycry  communion.  As  a  preacher  he  pmsesscd 
commanding  talents.  A  fine  person,  a  sonorous  yoice, 
and  a  graceful  manner  at  once  prepossessed  his  hearcn 
in  his  fayor.  His  apprehension  was  quick,  his  percep- 
tion  elear,  and  his  imagination  remarkably  yiyid.  He 
is  ranked  among  the  most  popular  preachers  of  his  day 
in  Yirginia,  and  for  morę  than  thirty  years  he  rarely  if 
eyer  failcd  to  be  appointed  at  associations  and  other  im- 
portant  meetings  to  preach  on  occasions  of  the  gieatest 
interesu'* — Sprague,  AtmaUj  yi,  446  są. 

Kerr,  Joseph,  D.D.,  a  prominent  minister  of  the 
Associate  Reformed  Church,  was  bom  in  Antrim  County, 
Ireland,  in  1778 ;  educated  at  the  Uniyerńty  of  Glas- 
gow, and,  ^ith  a  yiew  of  entering  the  ministry,  pursued 
theological  studies  under  the  direction  of  the  Associate 
Presbytery  of  Derry.  He  came  to  this  country  in  1801, 
and  was  licensed  by  the  Second  Presbytery  of  Penn8>i- 
yania  shortly  after.  His  appointment  lay  over  a  yast 
area  of  countiy  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  a  work  for 
which  he  seemed  to  hayc  been  endowed  by  naturę.  In 
1804  hc  was  called  to  Mifflin  and  St.  Clair  as  rcgular  pa»- 
tor,and,accepting,was  installed  October  17.  When  the 
Presbytery  decided  to  estabiish  a  theological  school  at 
Pittsburg,  they  looked  to  him  for  its  head,  and  felt  con- 
straincd  to  urge  his  remoyal  to  that  place,  and  appointed 
him  professor  of  theology,  a  post  which  he  successfuUy 
mied  until  he  died,  Noy.  15, 1829.  *'  The  death  of  Dr. 
Kerr  shed  a  gloom  not  only  oyer  the  large  circle  of  his 
friends  and  acquaintances,  and  the  families  of  łiis  pas- 
torał charge,  but  oyer  the  entire  Synod  of  the  West,  as 
it  seemed  at  once  to  dash  the  brightening  prospects  of 
the  infant  theological  scminaiy  intrustcd  to  his  snper- 
yision.  .  .  .  With  an  athletic  ph}*8ical  constitution,  of 
morę  than  ordinarily  prepossessing  appearance,  he  was 
endowed  with  intellectual  powers  of  the  first  order,  high- 
ly cultiyated,  and  possessed  of  all  the  essential  elementa 
of  a  natural  orator.  With  undoubted  yet  unostcnta- 
tious  piety,  mild,  kind,  affable,  affectionate,  beneyolent, 
libera],  and  hospitable  almost  to  a  fault,  he  at  once  won 
the  friendship  and  affections  of  his  acąuaintances,  and 
the  confidence  of  the  congregations  to  whom  he  minis- 
tered,  and,  without  assuming  it,  or  eyen  bcing  apparcnt- 
]y  conscions  of  it,  he  occupicd  from  the  commencomcnt 
of  his  ministry  the  position  of  a  master  spirit,  which  was 
acoorded  to  him  without  en  vy  and  without  opposition  by 
h w  co-presbyters." — (WiUon,  Pretb,  J/isforicai  A  imattac, 
1863,  p.  372  sq. 

Kerr,  Joseph  R.,  son  of  the  precetling,  and  also  a 
minister  of  the  Associate  Rcfurmed  I^resbrtcrian  Church. 
was  bom  in  St.  Clair  township,  Alleghany  Co..  Pa.,  Jan. 
18, 1807,  and  was  educated  at  the  Western  Uniyersity 
of  Penns^'lyania,  where  he  graduated  in  1826  with  the 
highest  honors  of  his  class.  In  the  fali  of  1827  ho  en- 
tered the  theological  seminaiy  at  Pittsburg,  founded 
then  only  a  short  time,  oyer  which  his  father  presided* 
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and  was  llcenMKl  Sept  2,  t829.  Onlj  two  and  a  half 
months  later  hb  father  died,  and  young  Kerr  was  called 
to  fiU  hb  place  in  the  pastorale,  and,  accepting  the  prof- 
feied  place,  was  ordaineil  July  29, 1880.  **  Thus  called 
bj  Prorideoce  to  liU  the  pulpit  of  such  a  man  as  his  fa- 
ther, he  succeeded,  from  the  yery  first,  in  giving  entire 
flatisfacdon  to  his  people,  and  soon  became  one  of  the 
most,  if  he  was  not  altpgether  the  most,  popular  of  the 
pceachers  in  the  city,  but  it  was  at  the  expen8e  of  such 
exhaustiug  toil  as  contributed  slowly  but  surely  to  un- 
dennine  a  constitution  at  best  but  delicate.  From  being 
a  student  of  diviiiity,  and  without  any  experience,  he 
enteied  at  once  on  the  pastorał  oyersight  of  a  large  con- 
gr^acion,  and  all  the  duties  connected  with  the  oflice  of 
tbe  Christian  ministry.  In  his  preparation  for  the  pul- 
pit he  was  a  close,  unwearying  student.  Ile  was  ambi- 
Łiotts  of  exocllence  in  whatever  he  attempted  oonnected 
with  his  office,  and  became  a  workman  that  needeth  not 
to  be  ashamed**  (Spragne,  ArmaU  [Associate  Ref.  Presb. 
Cburch  ],  ix,  162.  His  health,  however,  failed  him,  and 
in  1832  he  was  obliged  to  take  an  assiatant,  Moses  Kerr 
(q.  y.),  a  younger  brothcr.  His  health,  notwithstand- 
ing  this  timely  precaution,  continued  to  fail,  and  he  died 
June  14, 1843.  Kerr  pubUshed  an  address,  Reiponsibii- 
iijf  of  LUerary  Men  (1836),  and  a  sermon  on  Duelling 
(1838).     (J.  H.  W.) 

Kerr,  Moses,  a  minister  of  the  Associate  Refonned 
Prcsbyterian  Chorch,  third  son  of  Dr.  Joseph  Kerr  (q. 
V.),  was  bom  in  St.  Clair,  Pa.,  June  80, 1811.  Naturally 
of  a  aerious  and  thoughtful  cast  of  mind,  and  manifest- 
ing  in  very  early  life  decided  piety,  his  education  was 
directed  from  the  fint  with  a  view  to  ąualifying  him  for 
the  sacred  ministry.  Signs  of  foiling  health,  however, 
induced  him  to  deyote  himself  to  mercantile  life,  but  it 
soon  piored  as  unfayorable  to  his  health  as  his  applica- 
tion  to  study,  and  he  engaged  in  farm-work.  H  is  health 
bjcoming  restorcd,he  entercd  the  Western  Uniyersity  of 
Pennsylyania,  and  graduated  in  1828.  In  the  fali  of  the 
same  year  he  began  the  study  of  theology  in  the  seminary 
ihen  undcr  the  care  of  his  father ;  was  licensed  to  preach 
on  the  28th  of  April,  1831,  and  shortly  after  was  called  as 
pastor  to  Alleghany.  But  when  the  Presby ter>*  met  to  or- 
dun  and  install  him,  he  rctumcd  the  cali  on  account  of  a 
bemorTfaagc  of  the  Inngs.  The  Presby terj',  howeyer,  pro- 
ceeded  with  his  ordination  to  the  office  of  the  ministry. 
Tbia  was  on  the  9th  of  October,  1832.  Shortly  ailer  he 
tailed  for  Europę,  and  on  his  return,  with  eycry  appear- 
ance  of  restored  and  established  health,  resumed  preach- 
ing,  and  finally  acccpted  a  cali  by  the  large  and  influen- 
tial  coogregation  of  Robinson*s  Run,  in  the  yicinity  of 
Pittsburg,  Septcmbcr  2, 1884.  But  a  little  morę  than  8ix 
moDths  later  he  was  again  attacked  with  hemorrhage 
cf  tbe  lungs,  and  demitted  his  pastora!  chaige.  During 
a  yacancy  be  diacharged  for  a  time  the  duties  of  pro- 
fesRor  of  languages  in  the  Western  Uniyersity  of  Penn- 
tylvania;  afterwaids  of  Biblical  literaturę  and  criticism 
in  the  theological  seminary,  Alleghany.  But  his  tastcs 
and  taleots  were  for  the  pulpit,  and  he  again  accepted 
a  cali  as  a  preacher,  this  time  from  the  Third  Church, 
Pittsborg,  18th  of  October,  1837.  With  that  congrega- 
tkm  he  cłosed  his  life  on  the  26th  of  January,  1840. 
Moses  Kerr  "was  a  student  from  the  loye  of  study,  and 
a  carefnl  reader  of  the  best  writings  not  only  in  theolo- 
gy, but  in  literaturę  genenilly.  With  a  becoming  ap- 
preciatirai  of  tbe  demands  of  his  profession,  he  aimed  to 
storę  his  mind  not  only  with  the  matter  of  toxt-books 
^  theology  and  the  works  of  past  ages,  but  the  fresh 
diacossaons  of  liying  diyines,  and  at  the  same  time  keep 
■p  with  the  generał  adyance  of  literaturę  and  science  in 
tbe  worid.  As  a  pieacher  he  had  capabilities  which, 
with  ordinaiy  health  and  an  ordinary  length  of  life,  must 
haye  rcndered  him  eminent  in  his  profession.'* — Sprague, 
^  saab,  ix,  166. 


r,  lesse,  a  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
was  bom  at  York,  Pa.,  in  1768.  In  his  early  youth  his 
haait  was  giyco  to  God.     In  his  seyenteenth  year  he 


experienced  a  caU  to  the  Gospel  ministry,  but  stiU  Te« 
mained  an  apprentice  to  the  trade  of  a  potter  about  four 
years,  and  afierwards  taught  acbool.  In  1804  he  em- 
barked  for  England  on  a  Gospel  mission.  In  1805  he 
retumed  to  America,  and  in  1814  went  on  a  religious 
mission  to  the  Southern  States,  afterwards  retuming  to 
his  home,  and  oontinuing  to  labor  and  preach.  He  died 
near  Kennct,  Pa.,  in  1845.  As  a  minister,  Mr.  Kersey^a 
affability  of  manners,  his  graye  and  dignified  deport- 
ment,  the  soundness  of  his  principles,  the  beauty  and 
simplidty  of  his  style  of  address,  heightened  in  their  ef- 
fect  by  the  depth  of  his  deyotional  fcelings,  gaye  an  in- 
terest  and  a  charm  which  gained  him  many  admirers. 
See  Janney,  Hi^.  ofthe  Friends^  iy,  1 16.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Keryktik  (from  Ktipuctnaf  to  pi-each^  i.  e.  the  art 
ofpreachinffy  is  a  modem  name  for  UomUełicSy  first  iutro- 
duced  by  Stier  {Keryktik,  1830, 1846).    See  Homiletics. 

Keseph.    See  Sil\'er. 

Kefiitah  (na^^bfp,  A.V.  "piece  cf  money,"  "piece 
of  silyer^).  The  meaning  and  deriyation  of  this  word, 
which  only  occurs  thrice  in  the  O.T.,  bas  been  a  subject 
of  much  controyersy.  The  places  where  it  is  found — 
Greń.  xxxiii,  19,  rocording  Jacob's  purchase  of  a  piece  of 
ground  at  Shechem ;  Josh.  xxiy,  32,  a  yerbal  repetition 
from  Genesis;  and  Job  xlii,  11,  where  the  presents  madę 
to  Job  are  specified,  and  it  is  joincd  with  rings  of  gold — 
indicato  either  the  name  of  a  coin  or  of  some  article  used 
in  barter.    The  prindpal  explanations  of  the  woid  are : 

1.  That  of  the  Sept.  and  aU  ancient  yersiona,  which 
render  it  " a  kanby''  either  the  animal  itself  or  a  coin 
bearing  its  impress  (Hottinger,  Din,  de  Numnu  OrieiU,\ 
a  yiew  which  bas  been  reyiyed  in  modem  times  by  the 
Danish  bishop  Munter  in  a  treatise  published  at  Copen- 
hagen,  1824,  and  morę  recently  still  by  Mr.  James  Yates, 
Proc.  ofNumisnu  Societyy  1837, 1838,  p.  141.  The  entire 
want  of  any  etj^mological  ground  fur  this  interpretation 
has  led  Bochart  {i/ieroioic,  i,  L  2,  c.  3)  to  imagine  that 
there  had  been  a  oonfusion  in  the  text  of  the  Sept.  be- 
tween  iKariw  ftvwv  and  tKaroy  afivutv,  and  that  thia 
error  has  passed  into  all  the  ancient  yersions,  which 
may  be  supported  by  the  singular  fact  that  in  Gen.  xxxi, 
7,41,wcfindn'^3t  H^to  (A.V."ton  times," ns^, how- 
eyer,  morę  usually  standing  for  a  particular  weight) 
tranślated  by  the  Sept.  Sita  afAvuivt  which  it  is  difficult 
to  account  for  on  any  supposition  saye  that  of  a  mistake 
of  the  copyist  for  fivttiv»    See  Siiekp. 

2.  Others,  adopting  the  rendering  "lamb,"  haye  imag- 
inetl  a  rcference  to  a  weight  formcd  in  the  shape  of  that 
animal,  such  as  we  know  to  haye  been  in  use  among 
the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians,  imitating  bulls,  antelopes, 
geese,  etc.  (see  Wilkinson^s  Anc.  KgtfpU  ii,  10;  Layard, 
Nmereh  cmd  Babylotij  p.  600-602 ;  Lepsius,  Denkrnalcy  iii, 
phite  89,  No.  8). 

3.  Faber,  in  the  German  edition  of  Ilanner^s  Obs,  ii, 
15-19,  quoted  by  Gcsenius  {Thesaur,  p.  1241),  connccts 

it  with  the  Syriac  kestOf  Heb.  rO)?, "  a  yessel,"  an  ety- 
mology  accepted  by  Grotefend  (see  below),  and  consid- 
ers  it  to  haye  been  either  a  measure  or  a  silyer  yessel 
used  in  barter  (comp.  i£lian,  V,  //.  i,  22). 

Ł  The  most  probable  yiew,  howeyer,  is  that  8ttpport>- 
ed  by  Gesenius,  KosenmUUer,  Jahn,  Kalisch,  and  the 
majority  of  the  soundest  interpreters,  that  it  was,  in 
Grotefcnd*a  words  {Xumigm,  Chroń,  ii,  248),  "  merely  a 
silyer  weight  of  undetermined  size,  just  as  the  most  an- 
cient shekel  was  nothing  morę  than  a  piece  of  rough 
silyer  without  any  image  or  deyice."  The  lost  root  was 
perhaps  akin  to  the  Arabie  iboso/,  "he  diyided  equaUy." 
Bochart,  howeyer  (ut  sup,^,  is  disposed  to  alter  the  puno- 

tuation  of  the  Shin,  and  to  oonnect  the  word  with  hSOp, 
"  tmth,"  adding  "  imtuit  p  id  est  rera  dici  moneta  quie- 
cunque  habuit  justum  pondus,aut  etiam  moneta  sincera 
et  ari/3ći|Xoe." 

Aocording  to  Rabbi  Akiba,  quoted  by  Bochart,  a  cer- 
tain  coin  borę  this  name  in  comparatiyely  modem  times, 
80  that  he  would  render  the  word  by  *^p2^,  ddvaKtc. — 
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Kitto,  8.  V.     See  Ritto,  Daily  Bibie  lUuatraiiona,  ad  loc. 
Job.    See  Money. 

Kesler,  Andreas^  a  Grennan  theologian,  born  July 
17, 1595,  was  educated  at  the  Unirersity  of  Jena,  and 
aft«rwards  became  adjunct  professor  in  the  pbilosoph- 
ical  faculty  of  Wittenberg.  In  1628  he  was  called  to 
fili  a  professonhip  in  Coburg ;  in  1625  he  became  pastor 
and  superintendent  at  Eisfeld ;  in  1633  director  of  the 
gymnasium  at  Schweinfurt,  whence  in  1635  he  was  re- 
called  to  Coburg  to  fili  a  high  ecclesiastical  position. 
He  died  May  15, 1613.  His  writings  consist,  besides 
sermons,  of  polemical  works  against  the  Roman  Catholic 
Charcb,  for  a  list  of  which  see  Hagelhan,  Leickenrede. 
See  also  Henning  Witte,  J/emortcr  Theolofforum  (Decas 
5),  p.  557  sq.— Herzog,  Real-Encyklop,  vii,  518. 

Keasler,  Christian  Rudolph,  a  German  Re- 
formed  minister,  bom  Febniary  20, 1823,  in  the  Canton 
of  Graubuenden,  Switzerland,  was  educated  in  the  best 
schools  of  his  native  land,  and  aflerwards  spent  some 
timc  at  the  Uniyersity  of  Leipsic ;  came  to  America 
with  his  parents  in  1841 ;  studied  theology  at  Mercer»- 
burg.  Pa.;  was  licensed  and  ordained  in  the  spring  of 
1843,  and  took  charge  of  congregations  in  Pendleton 
County,ya.  In  1844  he  became  associated  with  Dr. 
Bibighaus  as  assistant  pastor  in  the  Salem  congrega- 
tion,  Philadelpbia.  His  health  failing,  in  1848  he  re- 
moved  to  Allentown,  Pa.,  to  establish  a  female  seminary. 
In  this  enterprise  he  was  remarkably  successfuL  He 
died  March  4, 1855,  leaving  the  institutiou  he  had  foimd- 
ed  in  a  flourisbing  condition. 

Kessler  (Aiiekarius),  Johann  Jacob,  was  bom 
at  St.  Gall  m  1502,  and  studied  theology  at  Basie.  In 
1522  he  went  to  Wittenberg  to  hear  Luther,  and  on  his 
way  fell  in  with  him  at  Jena,  yet  without  knowing  him. 
In  1523  he  retumed  to  SU  Gall,  but  his  inclination  to  the 
reform  doctrines  would  not  conscientiously  pormit  him 
to  enter  the  priesthood,  and  he  became  a  saddler.  At 
the  request  of  his  compatriots,  he  finally,  in  1524,  began 
Sunday  evening  mectings  for  the  study  of  Scripture, 
which,  on  account  of  the  generał  interest,  were  in  1525 
transferred  to  the  Ch  urch  of  St.La wrenoe.  He  was  some- 
what  opposed  at  first  by  a  few  narrow-minded  theolo- 
gians,  and  at  their  requcst  even  discontinued  his  meet- 
ings  for  a  time ;  but  the  public,  determined  to  hear  the 
preaching  of  Kessler,  induced  him  finally  to  enter  the 
ministry,  and  he  became,  in  1535,  evangelical  pastor  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Lawrencc,  and  dean  of  St.  Gall  in  1573. 
He  died  March  15, 1574.  Kessler  wrote  Sabbatha^  SK 
GaUische  Reformatumackrojtik,  See  J,  J.  Bemet,  J, 
Kessler  (St.  Gall,  1826);  Herzog,  Real- Encykhp,  vii, 
518 ;  Pierer,  Umversal  Lex,  s.  v. 

Kethem.    See  Gold. 

Kethib.    See  Kerl 

Kethubim.    See  Hagioorapha. 

Kethuboth.    See  Talmud. 

KetsaclL    See  Fitciies. 

Ketsiyah.    See  Cassia« 

Kett,  Henry,  B.D.,  a  leamed  Engltsh  divine,  was 
bom  at  Norwich  in  1761 ;  studied  at  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  of  which  he  became  fellow,  and  afterwards  ob- 
tained  the  living  of  Charlton,  (iloucestershire.  He  was 
drowned,  while  bathing,  in  1825.  His  principal  works 
are:  Higtory,  ihe  ItUerpretfr  of  Prophecy  (London,  4th 
ed.,  with  additional  notes,  1801,  2  vol8.  8vo)  i—Sermom 
preachedj  1790,  at  the  Ijectuires  founded  by  the  laU  Rev. 
John  Bromptoiif  M.A,  (London,  2d  ed.  1792, 8vo) : — Ele- 
ments  of  generał  Knowledge  (Lond.8th  edit,  1815, 2  vols. 
8vo). — Allibone,  Did.  Engl,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Ke  tt(G)ler,  Wilhelm,  bishop  of  Munster  from  1553 
to  1557,  though  a  layman,  was  promoted  to  the  prelatical 
dignity  by  special  request  of  the  duke  of  Cleve,  He  was 
one  of  the  most  enlightened  minds  of  this  period  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  himself  inclining  to  the  Ref- 
ormation,  in  concert  with  the  duke  of  Qeve,  persuaded 


Cassander  (q.  v.)  to  use  his  influence  and  his  pen  to 
prevent  further  schism  in  the  Church,  and  to  bring  back 
those  who  had  left  the  Romanists.  At  Roroe  he  was 
disliked  for  his  mildneas  towards  the  Heformersy  and 
finally  quitted  the  bishopric 

Kettenbach,  Heinrich  i-on,  an  eminent  German 
writer  of  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  was  probably 
of  French  extraction.  Little  is  known  of  his  life.  He 
became  a  Franciscan,  and  in  1521  went  to  Ulm  in  the 
place  of  one  of  the  brethren  expelled  by  the  generał  of 
the  order  for  holding  evangelical  opinions.  Ketten- 
bach, however,  soon  followed  the  example  of  his  prede- 
ccaaoT :  he  preached  against  the  papacy  and  the  monks, 
and,having  thus  aroused  the  enmity  of  the  Dominicans, 
was  in  tum  obliged  to  Ieave  Ulm  the  same  year.  He 
then  went  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  opcnly  joined  the 
Reformation,  took  part  in  aU  the  movements  in  favor 
of  emancipation  from  Romę,  and  was  probably  killed  in 
the  peasants*  war.  Kettenbach  was  a  vcry  popular 
preacher,  and  madę  many  converts  from  Romanism, 
which  he  attackcd  in  Yergleichung  des  AUerheiligsfen 
Herm  u.  Vałers  Papst  geyen  d,  sebsamen  iL.fremden  Gast 
in  d,  Christfnheitf  genamd  Jesus,  etc.  (Wittenb.  1523) : — 
Practica ;  Neue  Apolonie  u.  Yeranhcortuntf  Martini  Lu- 
thers  wider  dL  Papisten  Afordgeschrd  (1523).  It  is  gen- 
erally  supposed  that  Kettenbach  -^nrote  largdy,  but  that 
his  works  have  been  lost.  His  influence  among  the 
Reformers  must  have  been  great,  or  he  would  not  have 
been  among  the  persona  cited  by  Eck  to  appear  with 
Luther  before  the  Reichstag  at  Augsburg.  See  Pierer, 
Univ.  Lex,  s.  v. ;  Teescnmeyer,  Beitrof/e  z.  Gesck,  d.  Lii' 
eratur  u.  Ref  p.  79  8q. ;  Kcim,  in  Herzog,  ReaUEwcy' 
IdopSdie,  s.  v. 

Kettle  C^^^)  dud,  80  called  from  boiling),  a  large 
pot  for  cooking  purposcs  (1  Sam.  ii,  14 ;  elsewhere  ren- 
dered  "pot,"  Psa.  lxxxi,  6;  Job  xli,  20;  "caldion,''  2 
Chroń,  xxxv,  18).  The  same  term  in  the  original  also 
signifies  "  basket''  (2  Kings  x,  7 ;  Jer.  xxiv,  2 ;  probably 
Psa.  lxxxvi,  6).  From  the  passage  in  1  Sam.  ii,  13, 14, 
it  is  evident  that  the  kettle  was  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  preparing  the  peace-offerings,  as  it  b  said  (ver8e 
14),  "Ali that  the  flesh-hook  brought  up  the  priest  took 
for  himself."  In  the  various  processes  of  cookery  rep- 
resented  on  the  monuraents  of  £g}i)t,  we  freąuently  sec 
large  broiize  pots  placed  over  a  fire  in  a  similar  manncr. 
See  FLEsii-roT. 

Kettlewell,  John,  B.D.,  an  eminent  English  di- 
vine  (nonjuror),  was  bom  at  Northallerton,  Yorkshire, 
March  10, 1653;  studied  at  St,Edmund*A  Hall,  Oxford, 
and  in  1675  became  fellow  of  Lincoln  College.  Still  but 
a  youth,  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  publication  of 
his  cclebrated  work,  Measures  of  Christian  Obedience. 
He  was  generally  noticed,  and  in  1682  lord  Digby  pre- 
sented  young  Kettlewell  with  the  vicarage  of  Colcshill, 
Warwickshire,  but  he  was  depńvcd  of  it  soon  aftei  the 
Revolution  on  account  of  his  refusal  to  take  the  oath  of 
obedience  to  William  and  Mary.  He  removed  to  Lon- 
don, and  died  there  April  12, 1695.  His  principal  works 
have  been  collected  and  published  under  the  style, 
Works  printedfrom  Copies  retised  and  improred  by  tJie 
Atithor  a  little  before  his  Deaih  (Lond.  1719, 2  vols.  foL) : 
—TheDuty  of  Morał  Rectitude  (Tracts  of  Angl-Fathcrs, 
iv,  219). — Darling,  Cydopadia  Bibliographico,  ii,  1725 ; 
Macaulay,  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iv  (1856) ;  Nelson,  Lije 
ofKeUJeweU  (Lond.  1718). 

Kettner,  Friei>rich  Ernst,  a  German  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Leipzig  Jan.  21, 1671,  and  educated  at  the 
univerBity  of  that  place.  He  was  licensed  in  1697,  and 
became  shortly  after  superintendent  in  Quedlinburg,and 
first  court  preacher.  He  died  July  21, 1722.  His  writ- 
ings are  mainly  confined  to  local  Church  History. — AU- 
gemeines  Jlist,  Lex.  iii,  22. 

Keta'rałl  (Heb.  Keturah',  Hniiis^p,  girdUd,  otber- 
wise  incensef  Sept.  \irrov(*a),  "the  second  wife,  or,  aa 
she  is  called  in  1  Chron.  i,  32,  the  concubine  of  Abm- 
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bam ;  b^  her  he  had  8ix  sona,  whom  he  lired  to  see 
giow  to  m«n'8  estate,  and  whom  he  established  *  in  the 
east  country/  that  they  inight  not  inteifere  with  Isaac 
(Gen.  xxY,  1-6).     Ra  cir.  1997  et  post.     As  Abraham 
was  100  yean  old  when  laaac  was  bora,  who  was  giren 
to  him  by  the  special  boanty  of  Providence  when  '  he 
was  as  good  as  dead'  (Heb.  xi,  12) ;  as  he  was  140  years 
old  when  Sarah  died ;  and  as  he  bimself  died  at  the  age 
of  175  years,  it  has  seemed  improbable  that  these  8ix 
•oDS  should  have  been  bom  to  Abraham  by  one  woman 
after  he  was  140  years  old,  and  that  he  should  hare  seen 
tbem  all  grow  up  to  adult  age,  and  have  sent  them  forth 
to  form  independent  settlements  in  that  last  and  feeble 
period  of  bis  life.    It  has  therefore  been  suggested  that, 
as  Ketnrah  is  called  Abraham'B  *  ooncubine'  in  Chroni- 
des,  and  as  she  and  Hagar  are  probably  indicated  as  hiM 
*concubincs'  in  Gen.  xxv,  6,  Keturah  had  in  fact  been 
taken  by  Abraham  as  his  secondary  or  concubine  wife 
before  the  death  of  Sarah,  although  the  historiau  relates 
tbe  inddent  after  that  event,  that  his  leading  namtive 
might  not  be  interrupted.    According  to  the  standard 
of  morality  then  acknowledged,  Abraham  might  qaite 
as  properly  have  taken  Keturah  before  as  after  Sarah^s 
death**  (Kitto) ;  although,  it  is  true,  this  would  haidly 
hare  been  in  keeping  with  his  usual  regard  for  Sarah's 
feelings,  and  woidd  have  been  likely  to  introdnce  into 
tbe  family  another  scenę  of  discord  such  as  he  had  seen 
with  Haigar.    In  oppoeition  to  these  and  similar  argu- 
ments,  howerer,  which  are  maintained  by  Prof.  Bush 
(Aofe  on  Gen.  xxv,  1),  Dr.  Turner  Jnstly  urges  (Coni' 
pamom  to  Gtnetit,  p.  293  8q.)  the  evident  order  of  the 
narrative,  the  occaaion  offered  by  the  death  of  Sarah, 
which  preceded  Abraham^s  demise  thirty-«ix  years,  and 
the  emphatic  manner  in  which  Keturah  is  introduced 
as  a  fuli  tcife,  with  lawful  heirs,  although  of  less  estecm 
than  Sarah.    As  to  the  objection  drawn  from  the  impo- 
tcnce  of  Abraham  in  conseąuence  of  advanced  age,  it  is 
readily  Temoved  by  the  implied  renewal  of  his  rigor  at 
the  p»omiae  of  an  heir  by  Sarah  (compare  Heb^  xi,  11) ; 
andf  if  sotind,  it  would  prove  too  much,  for  it  would  re- 
qaire  the  btrth  of  all  the  8ix  sons  by  Keturah  to  be  dated 
beibre  t  bat  of  Isaac    See  Abraham. 

On  the  Arabian  affinities  of  Keturah,  see  the  Journal 
AńatiąHf,  Aug.  1838,  p.  197  są.  **  Her  sons  were  *  Zim- 
nn,  and  Jokshan,  and  Medan,  and  Midian,  and  Ishbak, 
and  Shoah*  (Gen.  xxv,  2) ;  besidcs  the  sous  and  grand- 
soos  of  Jokshan,  and  the  sons  of  Midian.  They  evi- 
dently  croescd  the  desert  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  occu- 
pled  the  whole  interroediate  country,  where  traces  of 
their  names  are  frequent,  while  Midian  extended  south 
into  the  peninsola  of  Arabia  Proper.  In  searching  the 
worics  of  Arab  writers  for  any  Information  respccting 
these  tribes,  we  must  be  contented  to  find  them  named 
as  Abrahamie,  or  even  Ishmaelitish,  for  under  the  latter 
appellation  almost  all  the  former  are  confounded  by  their 
deacendants.  Keturah  herself  is  by  them  mentioned 
veTy  rarely  and  vagaely,  and  evidently  only  in  quoting 
fiom  a  rabbinical  wiiter.  (In  the  Kdmu*  the  name  is 
said  to  be  that  of  the  Turks,  and  that  of  a  young  girl 
[or  slare]  of  Abraham ;  and,  it  is  added,  her  descendants 
are  the  Tnrks!)  M.  Caussin  de  PerceTal  (Essai,  i,  179) 
has  endeavored  to  identify  her  with  the  name  of  a  tribe 
of  the  Amalekites  (the  Ist  Amalek)  called  Katura^  but 
bis  argnments  are  not  of  any  weight.  They  rest  on  a 
weak  etymology,  and  are  contradicted  by  the  statements 
of  Arab  aathors,  as  well  as  by  ihe  fact  that  the  early 
tribes  of  Arabia  (of  which  is  KatAra)  have  not,  with  the 
single  exception.  of  Amalek,  been  identifled  with  any 
hiAorical  names;  while  the  exception  of  Amalek  is  that 
of  an  apparently  aboriginal  people  whoee  name  is  re- 
eordcd  in  the  Bibie ;  and  there  are  reasons  for  sopposing 
that  theae  early  tribes  were  aboriginal"  (Smith).    See 

A&AIHA. 

Keachenius,  Petbcs,  a  learaed  Dutch  theologian, 
wfti  bom  at  Bois-le-Duc  August  22, 1654,  and  studied  at 
Lerden  and  Utrecht.  Ile  was  8ncces8ive]v  minister  at 
Akm,Tiel.andAmheim.    He  died  March  27, 1689.    Hel 


wiote  Afmołata  in  onmes  N.  T,  iibros,  the  second  and 
only  complete  edition  of  which,  superintended  by  Al- 
berti,  appeared  at  Leyden  in  1755.  ^  The  author's  aim 
in  these  annotations  is  to  throw  light  on  the  N.  Test.  by 
determining  the  sense  in  which  words  and  phrases  were 
used  at  the  time  it  was  written,  and  among  those  with 
whom  its  writers  were  famiHar.  For  this  purpose  he 
compares  the  language  of  the  N.  Test  with  that  of  the 
Septuagint,  and  calls  in  aid  from  the  Chaldee  and  Syiiac 
versions.  His  notes  are  characterized  by  sound  leara- 
ing  and  great  good  sense.  Alberti  commcnds  in  strong 
terms  his  erudition,  his  candor,  solidity,  and  imparti&l- 
ity."— Kitto's  Biblical  Cychpadia,  ii,  729. 

Ke^^ley,  John.  D.D.,  a  Roman  Catholic  pricst,  wss 
by  birth  an  Englishroan,  and  of  Roman  Catholic  parent- 
age.  He  was  educated  at  St.Omar's,  and  was  in  early 
life  a  Jesuit.  He  afterwkrds  renounocd  the  doctrincs 
and  cororaunion  of  the  Church  of  Romę,  joined  *'  Lady 
Huntingdon*s  persuasion,"  preached  somcwhat  among 
that  body  and  the  Methodists,  and,coming  to  the  United 
States,  was  admitted  to  holy  orders  in  the  I^rotestant 
Episcopal  Church  by  bishop  Claggett  (aboot  1804) ;  in 
1809  became  rector  of  an  Episcopal  Church  in  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  and  in  1813  of  the  parish  of  St.  Georgc*8, 
New  York,  where  he  continued  till  he  sailed  for  Europę 
in  1816.  He  aflerwards  became  reconciled  to  the  Church 
of  Romę,  and  returned  to  his  original  ecclesiastical  ccn- 
nection,  in  which  he  continued  till  his  death.  Kewley 
was  a  man  of  great  rocekness  and  gentleness,  always  un- 
tiring  in  the  discharge  of  his  holy  functions,  and  fervent 
and  efrective  in  his  preaching.  He  published  a  Sermon 
delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Convention  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  in  Maryland  in  1806 ;  also  a 
sermon  entitlcd  Messiah  the  Physician  ofSouUj  preach- 
ed at  Middletown  and  Cheshire  in  1811.  See  Sprague, 
A  rmałs  of  ihe  A  merican  Pulpit j  v,  545.     ( J.  L.  S.) 

Key  is  a  coromon  heraldic  bcaring  in  the  ineignia  of 
secs  and  rcligious  houses,  particularly  such  as  are  undcr 
the  patronage  of  St  Peter.  Two  keys  in  ealtire  are  fre- 
ąuent,  and  keys  are  sometimes  inttrlaced  or  linked  to- 
gether  at  the  5otr«,  i.  e.  rings.  Keys  indorsed  are  placcd 
side  by  sidc,  the  wards  away  from  cach  othcr. 

Key  (nr&^,  maphłt'dch,  an  opfner^  Judg.  iii,  25 ; 
Isa.  xxii,  22 ;  "  opening,"  1  Chroń,  ix,  27 ;  i:Xcic,  from  its 
use  in  ahutting,  Matt.  xvi,  19;  Lukę  xi,  52;  Rev.  i,  18; 
iii,  7 ;  ix,  1 ;  xx,  1),  an  instrument  frequently  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  as  wtll  in  a  literał  as  in  a  tiguratiye  sense. 
The  keys  of  the  ancien ts  were  very  different  from  ours, 
becanse  their  doors  and  trunks  were  generally  closed 
with  bands  or  bolts,  which  the  key  serv'ed  only  to  loosen 
or  fasten.  Chardin  says  that  a  lock  in  the  East  is  like 
a  little  haiTow,  which  entcrs  half  way  into  a  wooden 
Btaple,  and  that  the  key  is  a  wooden  handle,  with  pointa 
at  the  end  of  it,  which  are  pushed  into  the  staple,  and 
so  raise  this  little  harrow.  See  Lock.  Indeed,  early 
Oriental  locks  probably  consisted  merely  of  a  wooden 
slide,  drawn  into  its  place  by  a  string,  and  fastened  there 
by  teeth  or  catches ;  the  key  bcing  a  bit  of  wood,  crook- 
ed  like  a  sickle,  which  lifted  up  the  slide  and  extracted 
it  from  its  catches,  after  which  it  was  drawn  back  by 
the  string.  But  it  is  not  difBcult  to  open  a  lock  of  this 
kind  even  without  a  key,  viz.  with  the  finger  dipped  in 
pastę  ot  other  adhesive  substance.  The  passage  Cant. 
V,  4, 5  is  thus  probably  explained  (Harmer,  Ob»,  iii,  31 ; 
voL  i,  394,  ed.  Ciarkę ;  Rauwolff,  ap.  Ray,  Trav.  ii,  17). 
Ancicnt  Egyptian  keys  are  oftcn  found  figurcd  on  the 
monuments.  They  were  madę  of  bronze  or  iron,  and 
consisted  of  a  straigbt  shank,  about  fivc  inches  in  leugth. 


Iron  Key.    (From  Ancient  Thebes,  in  Egrpt.) 

with  three  or  morę  projecting  teeth ;  others  had  a  noar- 
er  resemblance  to  the  wards  of  modem  krys,  with  a  short 
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shank  aboot  an  inch  lon^^;  and  some  resembled  a  com- 
mon  ring,  with  the  wards  at  iu  back.  The  earliesŁ 
mention  of  a  key  b  in  Judg.  iii,  23-25,  where  Ehud  hav- 
ing  gone  "  through  the  porch  and  shut  the  doon  of  the 
parlor  upon  him,  and  hcked  them,"  it  is  stated  that  £g- 
lon'8  *^  S6rvants  took  a  ibey  and  opened  tbem.''  Among 
the  Assyrian  monamcntd  are  extant  traces  of  strong 
gates,  consLsting  of  a  single  leaf,  which  was  fastened  by 
a  huge  modem  lock^like  those  still  uaed  in  the  East-,  of 
which  the  key  is  as  much  as  a  man  can  oonveniently 
cany  (Isa.  xxii,  22),  and  alao  by  a  bar  which  mored  into 
a  8quAre  hole  in  the  walL    See  Door. 

The  term  key  is  freqaently  used  in  Scripture  as  the 
symbol  of  goterranent^  potrer,  and  authority,  Even  in 
modem  timcs,  in  transfsrring  the  govemment  of  a  city, 
tlie  keys  of  the  gates  are  delivered  as  an  emblem  of  au- 
tliurity.  In  some  parts  of  the  East,  for  a  man  to  march 
along  with  a  large  key  upon  his  shoulder  at  once  pro- 
claims  him  to  be  a  person  of -conseąuence.  The  size 
and  weight  of  these  oftcntiroes  reąuire  them  to  be  thus 
carriod  (Thomson,  {auuI  and  Bock,  i,  493).  So  of  Christ 
it  is  said,  *^  And  ths  key  of  the  house  of  David  will  I  lay 
upon  his  shoulder ;  so  hc  shall  open,  and  noue  shall  shut ; 
and  he  shall  shut,  and  nonę  shall  open"  (Isa.  xxii,  22 ; 
Rev.  iii,  7).  łlc  also  has  the  "  keys  of  heli  and  of  death" 
(Kev.  i,  18 ;  comp.  ix,  1 ;  xx,  1).  Oiir  Saviour  said  to 
Peter,  as  the  representative  of  the  apostles  generally, 
upon  whom  collectively  the  same  prerogative  was  on 
another  oceasion  conferred, "  And  I  will  give  unto  thee 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaveu :  and  whatsoerer 
thou  shalt  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven ;  and 
what8oever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be  looacd  in 
heaven*'  (Matt.  xvi,  19 ;  xviii,  18) — that  is,  the  power 
of  preaching  the  Gospel  officially,  of  administering  the 
sacramcnts  as  a  steward  of  the  mysteries  of  God,  and 
as  a  faithful  8crvant,  whom  the  Lord  hath  set  over  his  I 
houschold.  This  generał  authority  is  shared  in  oommon 
by  all  ministcrs  aud  ufiiccrs  in  the  Church.  The  grant 
doubtless  likewisc  includcd  the  authority  to  establish 
rules  and  constitutional  ordcrs  in  the  Church,  to  which 
Christ  himself  gave  no  B()ccial  ecclcsiastical  form,  but 
lefl  it  to  be  organizcd  by  the  apostles  aller  his  own  res- 
urrectioii.  Thb  power,  too,  in  a  subordinate  degrce,  is 
delegated  to  the  Church  of  later  timcs ;  for  it  is  notcwor- 
thy  that  cven  the  apostles  havc  not  definitdy  prescribed 
any  specific  form  of  Church  polity,  and  this  is  therefore, 
in  a  great  mcasure,  Icfl  to  the  diacretion  of  each  body  of 
Chństians.  Indecd,  the  settlement  of  the  cardinal  doc- 
tńncs  of  Christianity,  as  a  basis  of  Church-membership 
and  ecclcsiastical  discipline,  appears  to  be  the  only  ex- 
pliciŁ  element  of  the  authority  conferred  in  these  pas- 
sagcs  by  Christ  to  his  apostles — and  this  exclusive]y 
bclonged  to  thero,  inasmuch  as  their  ofilce  was  not  trans- 
missiblc ;  so  that  the  canon  of  Scripture,  as  well  as  the 
essential  points  of  Church  constitution,  havc  been  oom- 
pleted  by  them  for  all  time.  See  Succession.  As  to 
Peter  himself,  it  is  a  gratuitous  assumption  on  the  part 
of  Bomanlsts  that  the  authority  was  conferred  upon  him 
personally  above  his  fcllow-diaciples,  sińce  in  the  other 
passage  the  generał  "ye"  is  used  in  place  of  the  indirid- 
ual "  thou,"  It  is  tme,  however,  that  as  Peter  was  here 
addressed  as  the  foreman,  so  to  speak,  of  the  apostolical 
college,  he  was  eventually  honored  as  the  instrament  of 
the  introduction  of  the  first  Gcntile  as  well  as  Christian 
mcmbcrs  into  the  Church  (see  Acts  ii,  x),  a  fact  to  which 
Peter  himself  allndes  in  a  very  unassuming  way  (Acts 
XV,  7).  The  association  of  this  authority  with  the  power 
ofabsoiution  is  another  unauthorized  gloss  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church ;  for  the  passage  in  w^hich  this  is  con- 
ferred (John  XX,  23, "  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they 
are  remitted  unto  them;  and  who8esoever  sins  ye  re- 
tain,  they  are  rctained")  stands  in  a  very  different  con- 
nection,  and  Ls  evidently  to  be  interpreted  of  the  exclu- 
aiyely  apostolical  right  to  pronounce  upon  the  religious 
State  of  those  to  whom,  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  they 
imparted  the  peculiar  miraculous  gifls  of  the  primitive 
age  (see  Acta  yiii,  14-17 ;  xix,  6).    In  accordance  with 


the  above  analogies,  the  **key  of  knowledge**  ia  the 
means  of  attainiiig  to  tnie  knowledge  in  respect  to  the 
kingdom  of  God  (Lukę  xi,  25 ;  oomp.  Matt.  xxiii,  13 ; 
Lukę  xxiv,  32).  It  is  said  that  authority  to  explain 
the  law  and  the  prophets  was  given  among  the  Jews 
by  the  deliyery  of  a  key.  See  Bind.  The  Kabbins  say 
that  God  has  resenred  to  himself  four  keys — the  key  of 
rain,  the  key  of  the  grave,  the  key  of  fniitfulnesa,  and 
the  key  of  barrenneas.    See  Keys,  Power  of  the. 

Keyes,  Josiah,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
bora  at  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.,  Dec  80, 1799;  conrerted  at 
the  age  of  twelre;  entered  the  Genesee  Conference  in 
1820 ;  in  18dl-<84  was  presiding  elder  on  Bbck  River 
District,  and  in  1835  on  Cayuga  District,  where  he  died 
April  22, 1836.  Mr.  Keyes  possessed  a  grasping  intellect 
and  great  application.  Without  regular  instruction,  he 
acquired  ^  a  respectable  knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew,  and  as  a  generał  scholar,  a  theologian,  and  a 
preacher,  he  stood  eminent  among  the  Methodist  minis- 
try  of  the  day.  He  was  a  very  useful  man,  a  sincere 
Christian,  and  many  souls  were  converted  through  his 
Ińbon.^^^Minułes  o/Cor{fermoe», ii, 412 ;  Geo.  Peck,D.D., 
Earły  Afetkodism  (N.  Y.  1860, 12mo),  p.  473.    (G.  L.  T.) 

Keys,  John,  a  Presby  terian  minister  of  English  de- 
scent,  was  bora  at  Wilton,  N.  II.,  in  1778.  He  gradu- 
ated  at  Dartmouth  College,  Hanorer,  X.  H.,  in  1803,  and 
aflcrwards  t«ught  school  for  sereral  yeara.  He  studied 
theology  at  Morrijitown,  N.  J.,  under  James  Richarda, 
D.D. ;  was  licensed  in  1805,  and  in  1807  oiduned  by  the 
New  York  Presbytery  at  Orangedale,  N.  J.,  and  in  1808 
instaUed  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Sand  Lakc,  ncar  Al- 
bany,  N.  Y.  In  1814  he  accepted  a  cali  from  the  Congre- 
irational  Church  of  Wolcott,Conn.;  in  1824  removed  to 
Tallmadge,  Ohio,  as  pastor  of  a  Congregational  Church, 
and  aftcrwanls  prcached  succes8ively  at  Dover,  New- 
burg,  Ohio ;  at  Peoria,  IlL ;  at  St,  Louis,  Mo. ;  aud  at  Ce- 
dar  Kapids  and  Elkadcr,  Iowa.  At  last  he  returned  to 
Dorer,  Ohio,  where  he  died  January  27, 1867.  Mr.  Keys 
was  an  industrious  student  As  a  preacher  he  took  the 
greatest  delight  in  his  work;  as  a  Chrisdan  he  had 
great  faith  in  the  power  of  special  praycr.  See  Wilson, 
Pre^.  Ilistorical  A  ImanaCy  1868,  p.  216.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Keys,  Pot^^:r  of  the,  a  term  which  in  a  generał 
sense  denotes  the  cxtent  of  ecclcsiastical  power.  or,  in  a 
narrower  sense,  the  riglit  to  authorize  or  prohibit  abso- 
lution ;  and  it  is  upon  the  interpretation  in  the  one  sense 
or  the  other  that  the  Protestant  and  Romish  churches 
differ  from  each  other.  We  base  this  aniele,  in  the 
main,  upon  that  in  Herzog,  Real- Enof klop,  xiii,  579  sc^. 

I.  Neic-TestamaU  Doctrwc—The  expre8sion  HPB^ 
n;!^-n'ia,  or  "  key  of  the  houae  of  DaWd"  (Isa.  xxii,  22), 
denotes  the  power  which  was  given  to  the  kŁng*s  officer 
over  the  royal  household.  In  literał  symbolism,  cXf ic 
^avtS  (Rev'  iii,  7)  denotes  the  authority  which  Christ 
as  King  exercise8  over  his  realm  with  special  regard  to 
his  right  of  admission  or  dismission.  When  Jesus  (Matt« 
xvi,  19)  solemniy  intrasted  to  Peter,  as  a  repre8enŁative 
of  the  apostles,  the  keys  of  the  heavenly  kingdom,  he 
inrested  him  by  that  act  simply  with  his  apostolical 
station,  which  involve8  the  fonnding  of  the  Cliristian 
Church  by  the  preaching  of  the  forgireness  of  sin  (Lukę 
xxiv,  47)  and  the  establishment  of  the  Gospel  doctrine 
(Matt.  XX,  19).  In  this  sense  the  ooromiasion  (John  xx, 
23)  to  the  other  eleven  apostles  must  like^-^ise  be  inter- 
preted, for  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  apos- 
tles ever  exerci9eil  the  authority,  as  Jesus  did,  of  re]icv- 
ing  the  sinner  of  his  guilt ;  and  yet.  even  if  proofs  could 
be  adduced  to  show  that  the  apostles  *did  exercise  such 
authority,  all  evidence  that  such  authority  was  trans>- 
ferred  to  the  Church  after  the  apostolic  age  is  surely 
wanting.  Besides,  it  is  proper  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween  the  power  of  the  keys  claimed  for  Peter  as  an  ex- 
pression  of  apostolical  authority,  and  the  power  "  to  bind 
and  to  loose"  which  Jesus  (Matt.  xvi,  19)  also  conferred 
not  only  upon  his  other  apostles,  but  upon  the  whole 
Church*(Matt.  xviii,  18).    Both  expr«88ions,  to  bind  and 
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to  &KWI*,  which  in  New^TeBtanient  uaage  do  not  reąnire 
«  penona],  but  an  impenonal  object,  mean,  according  to 
Kabinnical  langoage,  to  permii  and  to /orłńdy  to  confirm 
and  Ło  reifoke  (aee  Lightfoot,  ad  loc  Matu,  and  comp.  the 
art  BiM>);  and  in  the  N.-T.  passages  ąuoted  they  can 
refer  only  to  tbe  apbere  of  Christian  social  life.  Against 
the  opinion  of  the  later  Chuichf  that  Paul  (1  Cor.  y,  8-5) 
madę  use  of  the  apoatolic  autiiońty  to  foxgive  and  to 
ittain  sina,  Bitachl  {AU^KathoL  Ktrche,  2d  edit.,  p.  887 
M|.)  aignes  that  in  thia  pasaage  only  a  discipUnary  reg- 
uiation  is  refeired  to ;  tha|  Paul  oonoeded  to  the  Church 
the  right  of  diadpUne,  and  only  eierciaed  authońty 
when  he  sapposed  himśelf  to  act  in  hannony  with  the 
wuh  of  the  Church ;  and  that,  if  the  apoatle  (2  Cor.  ii, 
6-10)  held  •  contrary  doctrine,  he  would  be  aubject  to  the 
charge  of  simulation.  The  apostolical  writings,  more- 
orer,  do  not  allude  to  any  other  agency  in  the  Church 
for  the  rernisaion  of  sins  than  that  spoken  of  by  Paul 
himaelf,  2  Cor.  y,  18  sq.,  namely,  reconciliation  by  Christ 
and  the  prayers  of  belieyers  (1  John  v,  16;  Jamea  v,  16). 

II.  D&cttine  oftht  Patrittie  Period, — The  misooncep- 
tion  of  the  meaning  of  the  power  to  bind  and  to  hose  was 
early  manifeated  in  the  Church.  The  Jewish-Christian 
CifinaUilie  HcmUies^  it  is  true,  still  eyince  a  knowledge 
of  the  ortginai  signification  of  the  words  to  hmd  and  to 
loo9ey  inaamuch  as  they  still  supply — in  the  N.-T.  eense 
— śmply  an  impersonal  object;  bot,  yrit hal,  they  have  so 
fir  enlarged  npon  the  meaning  of  the  expre8sion  as  to 
find  comprehcnded  in  the  power  to  which  it  alludes  all 
pririleges  of  the  episcppal  offioe  as  a  continuation  of  the 
apostolical  office  (iii,  72).  Quite  the  opposite  was  held 
in  the  GentUe-Christian  Church  of  the  2d  oentury.  It 
interpretcd  the  power  **to  bind  and  to  loose"  as  author- 
ity  to  retain  and  to  foigiye  sin,  and  supplied  the  two 
Terbs  with  personal  objects;  yet  regarded — in  the  spmt 
of  the  apoatolic  Church — as  the  anthorities  rested  with 
tbe  power  to  bind  and  to  looae,  the  society  (Church),  and 
not  the  biahopb 

In  so  far  as  ftom  a  heathen-Christian  stand-point  the 
power  of  the  ""  keys**  was  identified  with  the  power  ^^  to 
bind  and  to  loose,**  the  former  was  held  to  expre88  in  one 
cooception  both  the  latter  acts,  yiz.  exconiniunication 
and  readmittance  to  the  Church;  but  as  the  keys  of 
Peter  were  taken  also  to  comprehend  all  rights  of  Church 
goyermnent,  and  especially  of  ecclesiastical  juńsdiction, 
we  need  not  wonder  that  among  the  Church  fathers  of 
the  patristic  period  all  these  differ^t  yiews  were  some- 
what  mixed  (corop.  TertuUian,  De  Pudic,  21 ;  Cyprian, 
Im  umf,  eerUs.  cap.  4).  It  was  in  the  period  of  scholas- 
ticisn  that  a  really  strict  distinction  was  aimed  at,  and 
yet  to  thia  day  Roman  Catholica  haye  failed  to  recog- 
ntse  generally  thia  discrimination. 

Tbe  whole  Church  was  at  first  regarded  as  bearers  of 
tbe  kcTS,  L  e.  of  the  power  to  bind  and  to  iboff ,  eyidently 
becaose  Christ  worka  and  has  his  abode  there.  (For 
thb  reaaon,  also,  the  martyrs  were  accorded  the  position 
of  ■*  pnecipna  ecclesiie  membra,"  in  whoro  Christ  is  actiye 
fw  hia  own  glońfication.  Comp.  Eosebius,  y,  2, 6 ;  Ter- 
taliian,ZV  Pudic.;  Idem, i4po%. 39). 

Tbe  first  decided  change  of  yiew  is  found  among  the 
MoDtanistaL  TertuUian  (in  his  De  Pudicitia)  limits  the 
promiae  of  Hatt.  xyi,  18  sq.  simply  to  the  person  of  Pe- 
ler  aa  the  apostolical  foonder  of  the  Church ;  the  power 
to  fotgiye  sin  he  regards  as  the  right  of  the  Church  in 
80  lar  as  ahe  is  identical  with  the  Uoly  Ghost.  The 
bearer  of  thia  right  he  holds  to  be  the  spiritual  man 
(q)tritualia  homo),  but  that  the  latter,  in  the  interests 
of  tbe  Church,  abstains  from  exercising  this  prerogatiye. 
His  oppooent,  the  Roman  bishop,  howeyer,  interpreted 
it  in  favor  of  all  the  bishope  (bishopric=numerus  epis- 
eoporuiiiy  chap.  xxi).  This  thought  Cyprian  enlarged 
opon  with  a  free  use  of  the  Montanistic  thesis,  holding 
that  the  episcopate  is  the  inheritor  (heir)  of  the  apos- 
toHc  power,  the  seat  and  the  organ  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  therefore  possessed  of  power  to  bind  or  to  loose  of  its 
own  aocord.  Of  ooune,  from  soch  a  stand-point,  Cyprian 
fimed  to  reject  as  presumption  the  cUiim  of  the 


martyrs  to  the  power  of  the  keys ;  he  only  conoeded  to 
them  the  right  of  intercession  for  the  fallen.  To  proye 
the  ideał  unity  of  the  Church,  Cyprian  adyances  the  ar- 
gument that  the  power  of  the  keys  was  first  intrusted 
by  Christ  to  Peter,  and  only  afterwards  to  the  other 
apostles  {De  uniL  ecde»,  cap.  iy).  In  the  writings  of 
C)ptatas  Mileyitanus  this  thought  takes  the  form  that 
Christ  intrusted  the  keys  to  Peter,  and  that  Peter  him- 
śelf surrendered  them  to  the  other  apostles.  The  power 
of  the  keys  in  this  sense  eyidently  denotes  the  episcopal 
power  in  all  its  extent,  L  e.  the  ecclesiastical  goyem- 
ment.  With  Cyprian,  to  bind  and  to  loote  already  means 
to  retain  or  forgiye  sins  foreycr,  yet  he  only  uses  these 
expre8sions  when  speaking  of  the' forgiyeness  of  sins  by 
baptism  (e.  g.  Epist,  78,  c  7).  Later,  howover,  they  are 
used  in  a  narrower  sense,  and  refer  to  great  sins  com- 
mitted  ailer  baptism ;  in  short,  they  denotc  the  right  cf 
exercising  penance-discipline,  a  power  in  principle  con- 
ceded  to  the  bishop,  but  which  actually  he  was  permit- 
ted  to  exerciBe  only  in  union  with  all  his  clcrgy.  Not 
all  sins  committed  after  baptism  were  subjcct  to  tbe 
power  of  the  keys,  only  the  greater  ones,  as  Augustine 
haa  it,  *'  committed  against  the  Decalogue"  (Serm,  861,  i, 
**  De  pcenit"  c  4).  This  declaration,  howeyer,  is  to  be 
taken  with  the  exoeption  of  aU  inward  sins,  i.  e.  tres- 
passes  against  the  ninth  and  teuth  commandments; 
moreoyer,  in  the  older  practice,  only  the  different  species 
of  idolatry,  murder,  and  unchastity  were  punished  by 
ecclesiastical  oourts.  It  is  incorrect  to  argue,  aa  has 
been  done  on  the  part  of  Protestanta,  that  only  the  pub- 
lic  sins — those  which  caused  trouble  to  the  Church,  were 
taken  account  of  by  the  Church.  As  to  the  sins  alluded 
to  aboye,  whether  committed  in  secret  or  publicly,  it 
was  supposed  that  they  did  injury  to  the  gifls  of  regen- 
eration,  and  entangled  the  soul  in  the  meshes  of  spirit- 
ual death ;  they  were  therefore  called  peaxUa  (delicta  or 
crimina)  morUdia^  also  capUalia ;  the  others  were  regard- 
ed as  simply  daily  experiences  of  the  remains  of  weak- 
ncM  deaying  to  the  belieyer,  of  which  it  seems  almost 
impossible  to  be  rid  in  this  life.  For  the  former  only 
the  power  of  the  keys  and  the  exercise  of  penance  were 
r^arded  as  in  force ;  the  latter,  on  the  other  band,  were 
sapposed  to  be  atoned  for  by  the  daily  penance  of  a  be- 
lieying  heart,  by  the  fifth  requcst  in  the  Lord'8  Prayer, 
by  oblation  and  the  eucharist,  etc  They  were  called 
tieccaia  reniałia, 

Actually  the  power  of  the  keys  was  exerci8ed  by  the 
whole  clerical  body,  under  the  presidency  of  tbe  bishop. 
In  formal  inąmsitorial  proceedings,  the  fact  of  the  oom- 
mission  of  a  mortal  sin  was  determined  either  b}'  the 
yoluntary  oonfession  of  the  perpetrator  or  by  indictment 
and  hearing  of  witnesscs,  followed,  in  caae  of  established 
guilt,  by  the  declaration  of  excommunication ;  but  the 
excommunicated  retained  the  priyilege  of  praying  for 
admission  to  the  exercise  of  penance  in  the  Church. 
This  last,  in  early  days,  was  in  all  cases  poblic,  especially 
aflter  the  time  of  Augustine,  at  least  in  cases  of  public 
crime;  but  after  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century  it 
was  regnlated  by  steps  corresponding  to  catecbumcnical 
grades.  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  penance.  the 
length  of  which,  in  the  early  Church,  was  discretionaiy 
with  the  bishop,  bnt  in  later  times  was  determined  by 
ecclesiastical  laws,  the  excommunicated  was  again  re- 
ceiyed  into  Church  membership.  This  act,  which  was 
consummated  by  imposition  of  hands,  prayer,  and  tbe 
kiss  of  peace  by  the  bbhop,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
clergy  before  the  altar  (antę  apaidem),  in  presence  of 
the  membership  of  the  Church,  was  called  reconciliation, 
or  the  bestowal  of  peaco  (pacem  dare).  Penitent  souls, 
howeyer,  in  danger  of  immediate  death,  could  be  recon- 
ciled  eyen  before  the  expiration  of  their  period  of  pen- 
ance, in  presence  of  the  bishop,  by  any  presbyter,  or,  if 
such  a  one  was  not  accessible,  eyen  by  a  deacon  (Cyp- 
rian, łJpist,  xyiii,  1 ;  Conc.  Eliberii,  can.  82) ;  a  practice 
;  which  we  find  eyen  as  late  as  the  MidiUe  Ages,  and 
which  clearly  proyes  that  in  the  early  Church  reconcil- 
iation was  morę  an  act  of  juriscUction  than  of  order. 
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In  the  earliesŁ  da.y»  of  the  Church,  Łhe  exerci8e  of  ita 
prerogative  of  Łhe  power  "  to  loose,"  in  reconcUiation, 
coincided  conipletely  with  abioiutiony  excepŁ  thafc  to  this 
tenn  there  was)  not  gtren  the  nieoning  which  it  re- 
ceived  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Above  all,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  Church  fathers  did  not  place  the 
atoning  power  in  the  reconciling  activitjr  of  the  Church, 
but  in  the  activity  of  the  penitent  bimaelf ;  from  the 
Church  the  p)enitcnt  received  only  instruction  how  to 
heal  the  wound  he  had  created  by  sin :  hence  they  fre- 
quently  designated  penance  as  the  medicine,  and  the 
clerua  imposing  it  as  the  physician;  he  (the  penitent) 
was  to  repair  himself  from  his  crime  by  bis  good  works, 
aud  merit  the  divine  forgivenes8.  Thus  must  be  un- 
derstood  Cyprian'8  freąuent  demand  of  "  jusU  pceniten- 
tia,**  which  consists  in  the  congruity  of  the  guilt  with 
the  penance  offered  as  reparation.  That  God  alone  ab- 
8olved  from  sin  was  the  accepted  axiom  of  the  early 
Church.  Yet  the  Church  hesitated  not  to  consider  it- 
self  one  of  the  means  of  grace,  competent  to  assist  in 
ths  work  of  Balvation,  acting  upon  the  theory  laid  down 
by  Cyprian :  "  £xtra  ecclesiam  nulla  salua."  So  long 
as  the  mortally  sinning  one  saw  himself  inwardly  and 
outwardly  separated  from  the  Church,  the  absolute  way 
to  8alvation,  divine  forgireness,  seemed  to  him  inacoes- 
sible;  there  was  no  need  of  judgment  by  the  courts,  he 
was  already  judged.  If  the  Church  again  admitted 
him  to  membership  among  the  purified,  he  was  not  nec- 
easarily  among  the  number  of  the  sayed,  but  he  had  at 
Icast  the  prospect  of  salvation ;  be  now  belonged  to  the 
number  of  those  over  whom  the  Lord  on  the  final  day 
would  sit  in  judgment,  from  whom  he  would  select  his 
own.  Upon  this  point  Cyprian  (A]p.  lv,  15, 24)  and  Pa- 
cian  {Epist.  ad  Sympron,  in  iine)  are  very  elear.  As  the 
absolving  judgment  of  the  Church  thus  becomes  rathcr 
uncertain,  depending  upon  approval  or  rejection  in  the 
final  judgment,  there  was  need  of  further  elucidation. 
Keconciliation  was  therefore  joined  with  prayer  by  a 
petition  that  God  would  forgire  the  penitent  his  sins, 
accept  as  sufficient  his  repentance,  which  of  course  could 
only  afford  a  limited  satisfaction  for  the  committed  of- 
fence,  and  restore  to  him  the  lost  spiritual  gifts.  For 
this  reason  the  act  was  accompanied  by  the  imposition 
of  hands ;  compare  Augustine,2>e  Baptism,  iii,  c  16,  who 
says  of  this  ceremony  that  it  is  "  oratio  super  bominem,'* 
i.  e.  the  symbolic  pledge  that  the  answer  of  prayer 
should  benefit  the  penitent,  and  that  with  it  was  be- 
stowed  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  this  sense  Cyp- 
rian speaks  of  a  "remissio  facta  per  sacerdotes  apud 
Dominum  grata*' — for  he  knows  only  a  forgiving  actiy- 
ity  of  God;  and  with  him  all  absolving  action  of  the 
Church  confines  itself  to  the  restitution  of  extemal  com- 
munion,  and  the  prayerful  intercession  of  the  Church, 
viz.  of  the  priests,  martyrs,  and  belierers.  However 
greatly  Pacian  and  Ambrosius  may  diffcr  in  their  de- 
fence  against  the  Novatians  on  the  right  of  the  priest 
to  absolve  from  sin,  they  never  claimed  for  the  priest 
morę  than  the  power  of  intcrcession — a  privilegc  which 
they  belieyed  he  held  in  common  with  the  congregation. 

It  is  in  the  Augustinian  period  that  we  first  discorer 
an  endcayor  to  define  the  place  of  the  priest  in  the  ex- 
ercise  of  the  power  of  the  keys.  The  older  fatheis,  Cyp- 
rian and  Ambrose,  had  limited  the  effect  of  mortal  sins 
by  holding  that  they  inflicted  a  mortal  wound  upon  the 
fallen — calling  to  mind  the  man  who,  on  his  way  from 
Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  fell  among  murderers ;  and  so  ec- 
clcsiastical  penance  was  regarded  simply  as  a  remedy 
for  the  afflicted.  In  the  Augustinian  period,  however, 
sin  was  held  to  be  a  death-infiicting  agent,  implying 
that  the  fallen  was  dead,  and  had  to  be  restored  to  life. 
But,  as  the  Church  did  not  possess  this  power,  a  change 
of  heart  was  supposed  to  precede  the  exercise  of  the 
power  of  the  keys — ^in  short,  that  a  divine  influence  vis- 
ited  the  heart  before  any  human  agcncy  oould  be  eifec- 
tually  applied.  Augustine,  in  sereral  passages  of  his 
writings  (e.  g.  Tract,  22  m  Ev.  Jok. ;  Tract,  49,  No.  24) 
finds  the  prooess  exemplified  in  the  resurrection  of  Laz- 


'  arus :  the  sinner,  like  Lazarus,  is  dead,  and,  so  to  speak, 
rests  Bpellbound  in  the  grave ;  Mercy  awakens  him,  and 
restores  him  to  life  by  wounding  him  inwardly,  and, 
amid  great  pain,  brings  him  to  a  consciousness  of  his 
offences ;  upon  MeTcy's  cali  he  arises,  like  Lazarus,  from 
the  grave,  and  comes  to  light,  bowed  down  by  his  guilt, 
and,  with  an  acknowledgment  to  the  bishop,  seeks  the 
means  of  salration  in  the  practice  of  penance ;  he  is  at 
last  freed  by  the  activity  of  the  priests,  as  Lazarus  was 
freed  by  the  disciples.  This  picture  w^e  find,  from  this 
tiroe  forward,  in  most  representations  of  the  penance- 
process,  down  to  the  Middle  Ages;  and  especially  did 
the  Yictońnians  form  their  conception  of  absolution 
upon  it.  If  in  this  picture  the  act  of  loosing  can  unly 
designate  the  united  action  of  the  Church  on  the  fallen, 
viz.  the  imposition  of  penance,  interoession,  the  removal 
of  excommunication,  and  the  admiasion  to  the  means 
of  grace,  it  would  seem  that  in  other  plaoes  Augustine 
holds  that  the  forgiveness  of  sin  is  to  be  mcdiated  by 
the  Church ;  yet  even  here  he  does  not  speak  of  the 
Church  as  a  professed  institution  of  mercy,  but  rather 
the  community  of  saints,  or  of  the  predestined,  by  whom 
the  Spirit  of  (vod  performs  its  work.  Thus  he  says 
{Serm,  99,  cap.  9) :  "  The  Spirit  forgives,  not  the  Church ; 
this  Spirit  is  God.  God  dwells  in  his  tempie,  L  e.  in  his 
saintly  bclieyers,  in  his  "Church,  and  he  forgiyes  sin  6y 
this  agencf/f  because  it  is  the  liying  tempie."  But  eyen 
this  forgiyencss  is  considered  only  as  the  fruit  of  pray- 
ers  pleasing  to  God,  and  therefore  answered  by  him. 
WhUe,  therefore,  Augustine  traces  forgiyeness  in  reoon- 
ciliation  munly  to  the  prayerful  interceasion  of  the 
faithful,  Leo  the  Great  argues  that  the  priests  alone  are 
specifłc  intercessors  for  the  fallen,  and  that  withouŁ  their 
intercession  forgiyeness  cannot  be  secured  (**  ut  indul- 
gentia  nisi  supplicationibus  sacerdotum  nequeat  obtine- 
ri'').  He  bases  this  exclusiye  intercession  prerogatiye 
of  the  priests  upon  the  fact  that  the  Sayionr,  according 
to  his  promise  (Matt.  xxviii,  29),  which  Leo  refers  sim- 
ply to  the  clems,  always  assista  the  action  of  hia  priests, 
and  that  he  makes  them  tbe  channel  of  his  spiritual 
gifts  {Ep.  82,  aL  108 ;  ad  Thcod.  cap.  2).  It  is  thus  that 
the  Catholic  notion  of  the  clericid  priesthood,  which, 
independent  of  the  laity,  communicates  God*s  mercy, 
and  regards  this  mediatorship  as  essential,  bas  taken 
definite  shape ;  and  what  has  been  added  in  later  times 
is  simply  a  morę  complete  or  perfect  deyelopmentof  the 
idea  as  it  originated  with  Leo.  But  eyen  he  does  not 
make  the  assertion  that  the  priest,  instead  of  being  a 
mediator  by  prayer  for  forgiyeness,  has  himself  the  aa- 
thority,  by  yirtue  of  his  office,  to  absolye  from  sin. 

We  do  not  possess  an  absolution-formula  of  the  fizst 
ages  of  the  Church,  but  we  haye  eyery  reason  to  sup- 
pose,  upon  the  premises  stated,  that  it  could  only  haye 
been  deprecatiye.  Augustine  eyen  denounced  the  ex- 
pression  "  I  forgiye  thy  sins,"  of  the  Donatists,  as  heret- 
ical  {Serm,  99,  c.  7-9).  If,  in  our.last  allusion  to  the 
reconciliation  of  the  sinner  by  means  of  prayerful  inter- 
cession, the  priest  alone  seemed  to  be  entiUed  to  be  dep- 
recator,  we  find  a  yery  different  view  was  entertained 
by  other  Church  fathers.  In  a<»M>rdance  with  Ley.  xiy, 
2,  Jerome  says  that  the  priests  cannot  make  the  leper 
ciean,  nor  the  reyerse ;  they  can  simply  distinguish  be- 
tween  the  dean  and  the  uudean  {Comm,  in  Matt.  lib. 
iii).  Kot  understanding,  therefore,  Matt.  xyi,  19  to  con- 
cede  to  the  bishops  and  the  elders  any  other  power,  it 
follows  that  he  concedes  to  the  ecclesiastical  office  sim- 
ply the  authority  of  distinction,  i.  e.  the  judidal  power 
of  pronouncing  those  as  lonsed  who  by  the  mercy  of  God 
had  been  inwanlly  loosed,  and  those  as  bound  who  haye 
not  yet  been  loosed  by  God's  mercy — a  judicial  dedsion 
whose  yalidity  is  essentially  confined  to  the  forum  of 
the  Church,  and  does  not  extend  to  the  forum  of  God. 
Just  so  says  Gregory  the  Great  {Horn,  26,  in  £y.  No.  6), 
^*  It  mnst  be  determined  what  guilt  has  preceded  and 
what  penitence  has  foUowed  guilt  in  order  that  the 
shepherd  may  loose  those  whom  the  Lord  in  his  mercy 
yisits  with  a  sense  of  repentance.    Only  whcn  the  judg- 
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ment  of  th«  inner  judge  i»  obeyed  cau  the  action  of  the 
officer  to  looee  be  a  oorrect  and  real  one."  Addlng,  as 
be  doea,  llke  Aoguatine,  the  narrative  of  the  resurrection 
of  Lazńua,  it  U  evident  that  Gregory  did  not  consider 
tbe  buhop'a  action  in  mortal  sina  aa  an3rthing  roore  than 
oonatitating  a  lecognitioa  of  the  inner  condition  of  the 
Bimer ;  tboee  into  whoae  heait  God  haa  breathed  the 
scińt  of  life  tbe  ecclesiaBtical  judge  is  to  pronounoe  as 
loiMed,  thoae  yet  spirituaUy  dead  as  bound. 

Aa  in  the  early  Chnrch  great  penitence  was  conceded 
onły  onoe,  so  TeoonciliaUon  by  the  Church  was  not  re- 
peated  a  aeooud  time.  In  the  wridngs  of  Sozomen  (lib. 
▼ii,  16)  we  fint  find  a  witness  for  the  principle  of  ad- 
miuing  also  backsliders  to  penance  and  recondliation. 
Thia  change  of  practice  was  a  necessary  conseąuence  of 
the  enactment  of  penitential  lawa  which  extended  the 
iise  of  the  term  mortal  sin  also  to  such  offences  as  had 
fonneriy  been  oonaidered  simply  yeniaL 

Ul.  Doctrine  ofthe  Middle  Ages  and  the  Roman  Cath- 
oUe  Ckurck. — ^The  andent  Church  classified  her  mem- 
ben  into  three  sections — the  faithful,  the  catecbumens, 
and  the  penitent.  The  power  of  the  keys  was  exerci8ed 
npon  the  last,  and  in  a  oertain  sense  also  upon  the  sec- 
ond  claas;  tbeae  two  only  were  in  any  need  of  reooncil- 
iatioa  or  absolution  by  the  Church.  There  is  not  the 
slighteMt  eridenoe  or  reason  to  beliere  that  the  faithful 
were  obliged  to  make  confession  of  sins  to  the  priest, 
eren  before  oommuniML  On  the  other  hand,  we  find, 
after  the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a  tendency 
among  the  newly-converted  Germanie  nations  to  en- 
laige  the  practice  of  penance  into  a  generał  institution 
in  tbe  Church,  and  to  make  the  power  of  the  keys, 
which  concemed  the  penitent  alone,  a  generał  oourt  of 
appeal  and  of  mercy  for  aU  the  faithfuL  This  was  done 
fint  by  subjecting  also  roental  sins  to  the  power  of  the 
keys,  while  in  the  earlier  Church  such  a  thing  had  nev- 
er  been  dreamed  of.  The  origin  of  this  innoyation  has 
been  demonatrated  with  fuli  eTidence  by  Wasserschle- 
ben  (Bussordnuntf  </.  abendlandUchm  Kirche,  p.  108  8q.). 
Mouachism  was  the  exercise  of  penance  for  all  life.  In 
the  monastery  it  was  early  considered  an  act  of  asoeti- 
ciam  to  diacloee  to  the  brethren  the  most  sccret  mani- 
festations  of  sin.  In  tbe  old  British  and  Irish  Church 
cducation  was  directed  espedally  to  the  order  and  in- 
teresu of  practical  Church  life;  morals  and  discipline 
were  generally  regulated  by  monasUc  rule,  which  thus 
penetrated  80GieQr  at  large,  and  morę  or  less  influenced 
ail  civil  legislation.  Aa  early  as  the  penance-canons  of 
TinniaoA,  who  flourished  towanis  the  end  of  the  6th 
century,  the  order  is  giren  that  mental  sins,  even  though 
preTented  from  execution,  should  be  atoned  for  by  ab- 
tftinence  fnmi  meat  and  winę  for  the  period  of  twelve 
montha.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Pamtenłiale,  which  bears 
the  name  of  Theodore  of  Canterbury,  prescribes  for  lusts 
of  foniłcation  twenty  to  forty  days'  abstinence.  The 
ndea  of  penance  of  the  Irish  monk  Columban  (died  A. 
D.  615)  imported  these  regulationa  to  the  Continent, 
and  ordered  that  all  sinful  lusts  of  the  mind  should  be 
atooed  for  by  penance  with  bread  and  water  from  forty 
days  to  ńx  months  (compare  Wassenchleben,  Buuord- 
ntatg^  p.  108, 109, 185, 353).  In  the  dth  century  the  semi- 
Pelagian  John  Cassian,  of  Maiseilles,  established  eight 
prindpal  or  radical  sins  (yitia  principalia),  from  which 
spring  the  actoal  sins,  nameiy,  intemperance,  licentious- 
oen,  arańcioosness,  anger,  sadness,  bittemess,  vanity, 
pnde  (jColL  8.  S.Patrum  K,  ^de  octo  principalibus  vi- 
tiis'^.  In  the  instmctions  of  Columban  (BibliotA,  Patr, 
■KurńiY.  xii,  23)  they  are  mentioned  imder  the  name  of 
**crimina  capitalia,"  by  which  the  early  Church  desig- 
nated  simply  thoae  actual  mortal  sins  tluit  were  subject 
to  pablic  penitence,  and  under  this  name  they  were  in- 
trodnoed  into  sereral  Anglo-Saxon  and  Frankish  pen- 
anoe-regnlationa.  The  Synod  of  Chalons,  in  the  year 
813,  directs  the  priest,  in  canon  32,  to  pay  special  regard 
to  the  principal  sins  of  the  oonfessors,  a  commendation 
which  Alcnin  already  madę  in  his  De  ditinis  offictig,  cap. 
13l    Fimn  these  eight  radical  sins  the  seyen  death-sins 


of  scholasticism  were  developed.  In  these  regulations 
of  penance  we  find  also  already  penance  redemptions,  so 
important  to  the  histoiy  of  absolution,  which  originated 
simply  by  a  transfer  of  the  oki  Germanie  composition 
system  to  ecclesiastical  life. 

The  extension  of  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose  ovcr 
all  Christians  was  a  necessary  conseąuence  of  such  in- 
fluences  as  those  just  alluded  to.  In  the  instmctions 
for  penance  of  the  abbot  Othman,  of  St.Gall  (died  A.D. 
761),  we  have  the  principle  laid  down  that  without  con- 
fession there  is  no  forgiyeness  of  sin.  In  Columban*s 
book  of  confession  (can.  30),  on  the  borders  of  the  6th 
and  7th  centuries,  it  is  ordered  that  before  eyery  com- 
munion  there  should  be  confession,  especially  of  mental 
excitements.  According  to  Regino  of  Prum  (died  915) 
{De  ducipL  ecdes,  ii,  2),  every  peison  ought  to  confess 
at  least  once  a  year.  ITie  fint  prorincial  synod  which 
makes  confession  a  generał  obligation  is  that  of  Aenham, 
A-D.  1109  (canon  20,  in  two  very  yarying  recensions). 
Innocent  III  is  really  the  originator  of  the  generał  pen- 
ance law  [see  Penance],  and  thus  likewise  ofthe  reg- 
ular  periodical  exeTcise  ofthe  power  ofthe  keys  oyer  all 
Christiana.  His  regulation  had  no  doubt  the  intention 
of  staying,  by  ecclesiastical  shackłes  on  the  conscience, 
a  spreading  heresy,  as  seems  eyinced  by  the  similarity 
of  canon  29  ofthe  fourth  Lateran  synod  with  the  twclfth 
canon  ofthe  celebrated  Synod  of  Toulouse  in  1229. 

Notwithstanding  the  oppoeition  which  roanifested 
itself  in  the  Frankish  reaUn  against  the  penitential 
books  and  those  of  its  rules  not  corresponding  to  the 
regulations  of  the  oldcr  canons,  its  principles  took  cfiec- 
tual  hołd,  and  caused  a  decided  reyolution  in  the  prac- 
tice of  penance  and  reconciliation.  £yen  though,  after 
the  4th  century,  by  the  side  of  the  public  pcn&nce,  pri- 
yate  penance  for  secret  offences  had  been  practiced,  rec- 
onciliation had  remained  public ;  now  a  distinction  was 
madę  between  public  and  priyate  penance;  the  latter 
was  inflicted  on  yoluntary  confession,  the  formcr  fur  of- 
fences pubłicly  proyed  against  the  perpctrator ;  and  for 
great  crimes,  such  as  murder,  public  penance  was  foł- 
lowed  by  public  reconciliation,  which  was  gradually 
callod  absolution.  But  as,  moreoycr,  the  €xtension  and 
enlargemcnt  of  the  practice  of  penance  and  confession 
greatly  increased  the  confessioiud  business,  the  imposi- 
tion  of  public  penance,  and  the  grant  of  a  corresponding 
reconciliation,  remained  the  prerogatiye  of  tłie  bishop, 
while  priyate  confession  and  priyate  absolution  fell  to 
the  presbyter,  who,  howeyer,  exercified  the  right  to  for- 
giye  sin  merely  as  the  bishop^s  delegetc.  In  the  early 
Church  reconciliation  was  granted  only  upon  the  expi- 
ration  of  penance;  the  penance  regulations  of  Gildas, 
howeyer,  permitted  priyate  reconciliation  upon  comple- 
tion  of  half  of  the  penitential  period ;  the  rules  of  Theo- 
dore of  Canterbury  granted  it  at  the  cxpiration  of  a 
year,  or  eyen  after  six  months.  Boniface  ordered  in  his 
statutcs  that  it  should  be  granted  immediately  after 
confession  (Gieseler,  Ck,  Ilitt,  ii,  1,  §  19,  notę  b).  All 
these  changes  became  preyalcnt  in  the  Carloyir.gian 
Age. 

Public  reconciliation  of  the  penitento  was  practiced 
in  the  Romish  Church  as  early  as  tłie  5th  century  on 
Green-Thursday  (EpUt,  Innocentii  7,  ad  Dfcentium,  c 
7) ;  in  the  Milanese  and  Spanish  on  Char-Friday  {Mo- 
rw, lib.  ix,  cap.  29).  After  the  penitents  on  Ash- 
Wednesday  had  receiyed  ashes  upon  their  head,  and 
had  been  solemnly  expełled  from  the  Church,  they  were, 
according  to  the  PontificaU  Bomanum^  again  Eokmnly 
łed,  on  Green-Thursday,  to  the  cathedral,  where  they 
were  rełieyed  of  their  excommunication  and  blessed  by 
the  bishop  after  the  mercy-seat  had  been  implored  and 
the  person  sprinkle<l  with  holy  water  and  incense.  Pub- 
lic reconciliation  and  public  penance  naturally,  in  the 
oourse  of  the  Middle  Ages,  gradually  gaye  płace  to  pri- 
yate confession  and  priyate  absolution.  Since  the  Kef- 
ormation  it  has  become  obsolete,  and  the  formulas  for 
the  same  find  a  resting-płace  in  the  Episcopał  ritual 
(ccmp.  Daniel,  Codei  liturgicut,  i,  279-288). 
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Upon  the  theological  importance  of  abeolution,  and 
the  reladon  which  the  priest  in  the  adminifitering  of  it 
Bostains  to  it,  the  same  oppońte  opinions  which  we  foand 
in  the  patiistic  period  werc  entertained  in  the  first  half 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  According  to  the  view  of  which 
Jerome  and  Gregory  the  Great  must  be  especially  des- 
ignated  as  repre8entative9,  the  priest  is  judge  inforo 
ecdesut,  and  may  by  his  judgment  siroply  determine  and 
certify  for  the  Church  the  manifestation  of  divine  mer- 
cy  in  the  penitent*B  heart.  Thus,  in  the  łlomUies  of 
£ligiu9  of  Noyon,  which,  in  aU  probability,  belong  to 
the  Carlovingtan  period,  we  read  that  the  prieats,  who 
flre  in  Christ'8  stead,  must  by  their  office,  in  a  yiśble 
manner  (extcmally  or  eoclesiastically),  abeolve  those 
whom  Christ,  by  an  inrisible  (inwardly  effected)  abso- 
lution,  dechires  worthy  of  hisreconciliation  (atonement). 
Thus  says  Haymo  of  Ilalberstadt  (died  853),  in  a  ser- 
mon  (//om.  in  Octav.  Pasch,) ^  after  alluding  to  the  prac^ 
tices  of  the  O.-T.  priests  towards  lepers :  "  Those  whom 
he  recognises  by  repentance  and  worthy  improvemcnt 
as  inwardly  looscd,  the  shepherd  of  souls  may  absoWe 
by  his  dcclaration."  According  to  this  view,  divine  for- 
gireness  not  only  precedes  priestly  absolation,  but  aiso 
confeasion ;  it  is  the  portion  of  the  sinner  from  the  mo- 
ment when  he  repents  in  his  heart  and  tums  to  God. 
Absolution  of  the  Church  in  thb  instance  is  simply  the 
confirmation  of  what  God  has  already  done.  A  proof 
that  this  was  the  stand-point  in  the  12th  century  is  fur- 
nished  in  Gratian's  treatment  of  the  Decretals  (caiis. 
xxxiii,  qu.  iii).  He  there  proposea  the  question  wheth- 
er  anybody  can  give  satisfaction  to  God  by  simple  re- 
pentance without  confession  (and  consequently,  also, 
without  absolution).  He  iirst  adduces  the  reasons  and 
authorities  that  must  compel  an  affirmative  answer  to 
this  question,  then  those  that  would  answer  it  in  the 
negative ;  at  the  closc  he  leaves  it  to  the  reader  to  de- 
cide  for  himself  in  favor  of  the  one  or  the  other,  as  both 
opinions  have  the  favor  and  disapproval  of  wise  and 
pious  men.  Peter  the  Lombard,  Gratian's  contempo- 
rary,  says  (Smł,  llb.  iv,  dist.  17)  that  the  sense  of  for- 
givenc9s  is  felt  bcfore  the  confi^sion  of  the  lips,  indeed, 
from  the  moment  when  the  holy  dcsire  fills  the  heart. 
The  priest  has  therefore  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose 
only  in  the  sense  that  he  declares  men  bound  or  looaed, 
j  ust  as  the  disciples  declared  Lazarus  free  from  his 
bonds  only  after  Christ  had  restored  him  to  life.  The 
declaration  of  the  priest  has  therefore  simply  the  effect 
of  releasing  before  the  Church  the  person  already  looaed 
by  God.  According  to  cardinal  Robert  Pullejn  (died 
1115),  the  death-sinner  enjo3r8  divine  forgiyeness  as  soon 
as  he  repents ;  absolution  is  a  sacrament,  i.  e.  the  sym- 
bol of  a  sacred  cause,  for  it  cxtemally  represents  forgiye- 
ness already  secured  in  the  heart  by  repentance,  not  as 
tfthe  priest  actuaiiy  forgav€^  hut  hy  the  exłemal  symbol j 
for  the  salx  ofgreater  consokUtorty  he  makes  the  penitent 
doubiy  surę  ofjbrffireness,  alihoufjh  U  has  already  become 
manifest  (Senient,  llb.  vii,  1).  If,  at  the  same  time,  the 
anxicty  still  remaining  in  the  heart  is  leasened  or  re- 
lieyed,  this  is  the  effect  of  absolution,  not  depending  so 
much  upon  the  activity  of  the  priest  as  upon  God,  from 
whom  it  springs.  By  the  exercise  of  divine  forgiye- 
ness the  sinner  is  simply  rclieved  of  the  ultimate  conse- 
ąuences  of  his  guilt,  i.  e.  etemal  damnation ;  yet  earlier 
or  morę  immediate  punishment  can  only  be  preyented 
by  his  futurę  efforts  to  atone  for  the  act.  Hence  the 
priest  imposGS  a  certain  measure  of  satisfaction,  a  com- 
pliance  with  which  can  alone  free  the  transgressor  from 
punishment  corresiMnding  to  the  greatness  of  his  guilt; 
if  the  satisfaction  is  too  moderate,  the  penitent  must  not 
faney  himself  absolyed  before  God;  he  will  have  to 
atone  to  the  fulness  of  the  measure  either  in  this  world 
or  in  purgatory.  The  direct  bestowal  of  complete  abso- 
lution before  God  we  evidently  do  not  find  here  con- 
ceded  to  be  the  prcrngativc  of  the  Church;  her  judg- 
ment is  corapetcnt  only  to  free  the  sinner  after  compli- 
anoe  with  her  imposition  of  punishment;  on  diyine 
punishmcnts  she  has  no  judgment 


Neaiest  in  view  to  Robert  PoUeyn  comes  Peter  of 
Poictiers,  chancellor  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Paris  (he  died 
about  1204),  who  (in  his  five  Libri  Sententiarum)  lays 
down  the  doctrine  that  for^yeneas  of  sin  preoedea  con- 
fession, and  that  it  is  secured  by  repentance.  He  ear- 
nestly  oontends  that  the  priest  cannot  relieye  the  ooo- 
fessing  one  of  his  guilt  or  of  etemal  punishment ;  both 
he  asserts  to  be  the  prerogatiye  of  God  alone.  The 
priest  has  simply  the  authority  to  indicate  or  to  dedare 
that  God  has  forgiyen  the  penitent  his  sin.  God,  how- 
eyer,  relieyes  of  etemal  punishment  only  on  condition 
of  definite  satisfactions,  which  the  priest  has  to  deter- 
mine as  to  measure,  and  to  impoae  according  to  tbe 
greatness  of  the  crime ;  and  on  this  account  the  priest 
must  possess  not  simply  the  power  to  loose,  but  also  the 
power  of  discretion  (clavis  discretionis),  which  is  not 
granted  to  eyerybody.  The  penitent  is  therefore  ad- 
yised  in  aU  cases  to  go,  if  posaible,  beyond  the  measure 
of  satisfaction  imposed  by  the  pri^t,  lest  in  ptirgatoiy 
the  offender  may  be  obliged  to  make  satisfaction  for  his 
neglect  here.  It  is  quite  characteristic  that  this  scho- 
lastic  regards  confession  as  a  sacrament  of  the  O.  T.,  for 
the  whole  process  of  penance  he  bases  upon  the  personal 
actiyity  of  the  penitent  {SenL  iii,  cap.  18  and  16), 

Alongside  of  this  view,  according  to  which  the  pos- 
sesaor  of  the  power  of  the  keys  officiates  essentially  as 
judge  inforo  ecdesiaf  another  is  entertained, which  finds 
its  strongest  ezponent  in  Leo  the  Great,  according  to 
whom  the  priest  is  intercessor  and  mediator  for  the  pen- 
itent before  God.  This  particular  view,  in  its  sucocssiye 
deyelopments,  has  exerted  the  greatest  influence  in  ex- 
panding  the  priestly  power  of  the  keys.  This  position 
is  assigned  to  the  priest  in  all  late  penitential  booka. 
Its  naturę  is  dearly  defined  by  Alcain,  who,  from  the 
analogy  of  Leviticua  (v,  12),  in  which  the  anner  is  ad- 
yised  to  seek  the  priest  with  his  sacrifice,  draws  the  oon- 
clusion  that  Christian  penitenta  also  must  bring  their 
sacriflco  of  confession  to  God  by  way  of  the  priest,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  pleasing  to  and  secure  the  foi^gire- 
neas  of  the  Lord  {A  dfratr.  t»  provinc.  Gothorum,  ep.  96). 
For  this  very  reason  he  calls  (in  his  De  officOs  divims) 
the  priest "  8equester  ac  medios  inter  Deum  et  peccato- 
rem  hominem  ordinatus,  pro  peocatb  intercessor.**  This 
sacerdotal  interoession  receiyed  a  higher  import  in  the 
llth  or  12th  centur>''  by  the  De  vera  etfalsa  pamiteiUia, 
a  work  attributed,  tliough  incorrectly,  to  Aug^stine.  It 
deyelops  the  foUowing  doctrines :  1.  That  the  priest  in 
confession  stands  in  God*s  stead — ^his  foi^yeneas  is  God*s 
forgiyeness ;  for  does  not  Christ  say, "  Whom  ye  hołd  to 
be  loosed  and  bound,  but  on  whom  ye  practice  the  work 
of  justice  or  of  mercy?"  (cap.  xxv).  2.  Gregory  the 
Great  had  already  loid  down  the  dogma  that  by  pen- 
ance (but  not  by  absolution),  sin,  which  in  itsclf  was  ir- 
remissible,  became  remlssible,  L  e.  became  an  expiable 
guilt  by  the  personal  actiyity  of  the  penitent.  This 
thought  was  modified  in  the  work  just  alluded  to,  so 
that  in  confession,  it  is  true,  the  sinner  is  not  cleared  be- 
fore God,  but  the  committed  offence  is  changed  from  a 
mortal  to  a  yenial  sin  (cap.  xxy).  8.  Such  sins  no 
longer  incur  etemal,  but  simply  temporal  punishment, 
and  may  be  atoned  for,  either  in  this  world  by  works  of 
confession,  or  after  death  in  purgatory,  where  the  pain 
to  be  cndured  for  them  shall  far  exceed  any  tormenta 
which  the  martyrs  eyer  suffered  in  this  life.  This 
thought  was  taken  np  by  the  Yictorinians,  and  from  it 
was  deydoped  a  complete  S3r8tem.  Hugo  of  St.Yictor 
regarded  the  priest  as  the  yisible  medium  which  mao, 
spellbound  by  his  senses,  needs  in  his  approaches  to 
God,  and  which  God  uscs  to  pour  upon  the  human  heart 
his  mercies;  yea,  in  yirtue  of  this  position  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  rcfcr  the  passage  in  Exodus  xxii,  28  to  the 
priests,  and  to  cali  them  yods  (comp.  lib.  ii.  De  sacr,  pt.  xiy, 
cap.  1).  And  why  should  he  not?  Had  not  pope  John 
YIII,  in  the  year  878  {Epist,  66),  already  assumed  foi 
himself  the  power,  in  \4rtue  of  his  authority  from  Peter, 
to  bind  and  to  loose,  to  absolye  from  all  sins,  those  who 
had  fallen  in  battle  for  the  Church  ?  and  had  not  bisbop 
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JoidaDoa,  of  Limogea,  in  1031,  at  the  coancil  held  in  that 
dty,  developed  the  principle  that  Chriat  had  iutrusted  to 
his  Chuzch  soch  a  power,  that  she  may  looee  after  death 
thoee  whom  in  life  she  had  bound?  (Mansi,  xix,  539; 
Gieader,  CA.  Uitt,  ii,  1,  §  35,  notę  K).  Hugo*8  principles 
ąuickly  apread  among  his  ooutemporaries.  Cardinal  Pul- 
leyn  says  that  confessiun  madę  to  the  pńest  means  vir- 
titflly  (ąuasi)  confession  to  God ;  and  Alexander  III  de- 
dares  that  what  the  priest  learns  in  confession  he  does 
not  leam  aa  judge,  Imt  as  God  ("ut  Deus,"  cap.  2,  ap. 
Greg.  De  officjudUM  ordin.  i,  31).  Now  if  we  behold  in 
the  priest  an  intennediate  being  betwecn  God  and  man, 
turrounded  by  a  splendor  before  which  the  layman^s  eye 
is  blinded,  it  is  no  morę  tban  reasonablo  to  expect  that 
his  acta  most  gain  in  importance,  and  his  position  ap- 
proach  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  offioe  of  God*s  repre- 
sentatire.  Hago  beholds  the  sinner  bound  by  a  twofold 
boodage — ^by  an  intemal  and  extemal,  by  hardness  and 
by  incurred  damnation ;  the  former  God  loosens  by  eon- 
trition,  the  latter  by  the  aasistance  of  the  priest,  as  the 
instrument  by  which  hc  works.  Herę  also  the  resur- 
rection  of  Lazaros  serves  both  aA  example  and  as  proof 
flibk  ii,  pC  sir,  cap.  8).  His  pupil,  Richard  of  SLYictor, 
goes  a  step  further  in  his  tract  De  poUttaU  liffondi  et 
toitendL  Loosing  firom  guilt,  the  effects  of  which  are 
manifest  in  imprisoument  (impotency)  and  servitnde 
(sin  swioe),  God  alone  performs,  either  directly,  or  indi- 
rectiy  by  men,  who  need  not  necessarily  be  priests;  it  is 
done  eren  before  confession,  by  contrition.  The  loosing 
ftom  etemal  pumskment  God  performs  by  the  priest,  to 
whom,  for  this  purpose,  the  power  of  the  keys  has  been 
intrasted ;  he  changes  it  (L  e.  the  punishment)  into  a 
truisitoty  one,  to  be  absolred  either  upon  earth  or  in 
poigatoiry.  The  loosing  from  trangiiory  pnnbhment  is 
eilected  by  the  priest  himself  by  changing  it  into  an  ex- 
odse  of  penance,  which  is  done  by  the  imposition  of  a 
corresponding  sarisfaction. 

If  hitherto  we  tind  independently,  side  by  side,  two 
opinionsy  namely,  that  the  administrator  of  the  power  of 
the  keya  either  judgestitybro  ecciena  or  as  an  interced- 
ing  m«liAtor,  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  adrance  of 
doctrinal  development  soon  elTected  a  dialectical  union 
of  the  twoL  Richard  of  St.  Yictor  evidently  aimed  at 
soch  a  fonon ;  the  great  scholastics  of  the  13th  century 
aooompłiahed  it;  and  Thomas  Aquinas  is  to  be  especially 
regarded  as  the  author  of  the  doctrine  defined  by  the 
Coancil  of  Trcnt.  Alexander  of  Hales,  in  his  Summa 
Tkeologias  (pt.  iv,  qu.  20,  mcmbr.  iii,  art.  2),  opens  with 
the  sentence,  **  The  power  to  bind  and  to  loose  really 
belongs  only  to  God ;  the  priest  can  simply  co-operate." 
But  wherein  shall  this  co-operation  consist?  Never 
woold  the  priest  take  the  liberty  to  absolve  any  one  did 
be  not  suppoee  him  to  be  loosed  by  God.  Alexander  is 
the  fint  writer  who  meets  the  altemative  as  to  whether 
tbe  priest  is  to  be  regarded  os  deprecator  or  as  judge. 
He  łuJda  him  to  be  both  in  one  person ;  the  former  he 
is  before  God,  the  latter  before  the  penitent.  But  the 
power  to  looae  he  can  exercise  only  after  God  has  loosed. 
He  is  to  the  sinner  simply  an  interpreter  of  what  God 
has  aheady  accoropUshed  in  him,  or  is  doing  in  reply  to 
priestly  interceasion.  Alexander  of  Hales  then  proceeds 
to  the  qiiestion  whether  the  priest  can  remit  eternalpttn- 
i$kmfent^  He  replies  (membr.  ii,  art  2),  that  as  etemal 
pontshment  is  infinite,  and  cannot  be  severed  from  the 
offeooe,  the  priest  does  not  possess  any  power  to  rcmit 
it:  only  God,whofle  powers  have  no  bounds,can  do  this. 
On  the  other  band,  the  power  of  the  keys  can  extend  to 
teinporal  (w  finite)  punishments,  inasmuch  as  the  priest 
is  G<Hł*s  instituted  arbitrator.  He  explains  this  in  dctail 
thos:  God*s  mercy  forgires  so  that  it  does  not  affcct  his 
jostke.  HIb  justioe  would  require  a  measure  of  punish- 
ment exoeeding  our  powers  of  endurance ;  thcrefore  he 
has  instituted,  in  his  mercy,  the  priest  as  arbitrator,  and 
giren  him  authority  to  lety  the  divine  punishment,  and 
■Im,  in  virtue  of  Christ*s  sufferings,  to  remit  a  portion  of 
it,  for  which  God's  justice  need  not  be  exerci6ed.  To 
the  ąneation  whether  the  keys  haye  authority  also  over 


purgatory,  he  replies,  onlyper  accidens,  inasmuch  as  the 
priest  may  change  the  purgatorial  punishment  into  a 
temporal  one,  i.  e.  into  an  exercise  of  penance.  Just  so 
reason  Bonaventura  (lib.  iv,  dist.  xviii,  art.  ii)  and  Albert 
the  Great  (Comment,  lib.  iv,  dist.  xviii,  art.  xiii),  the  for- 
mer often  in  the  very  words  of  Alexander. 

Upon  this  basis  Thomas  Aquinas  completed  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Romish  Church  on  the  power  of  the  keys.  As 
Thomas  generally  distinguishes  in  ecclesiastical  "pow- 
er" between  potestas  orcHnis  and  potestas  jurisdictionis 
(SuppL  part  iii,  Summa,  qu.  20,  a.  1,  resp.),  so  there  ex- 
ists  also  a  twofold  "  key,"  namely,  cUitia  ordinu  and 
claris  Jurisdictionis  (qu.  19,  art.  3).  The  keys  of  the 
Church  themselves  are  the  power  to  remove  the  obsta- 
cle  interposed  by  sin,  and  thus  make  admission  to  heaven 
poBsible  (qu.  17,  art.  1).  The  dacis  ordineruis,  so  called 
because  the  priest  receives  it  at  ordination,  directly  opens 
heaven  to  the  person  by  the  forgiveness  of  sins  (sacra- 
mental  absolution),  while  the  daris  jurisdictionis  only 
indirectly  causes  this  result,  namely,  by  the  intercession 
of  the  Church  through  excommunication  and  absolu- 
tion in  the  ecclesiastical  forum.  It  is  therefore  not  in  a 
strict  sense  a  clavis  ccdi,  but  simply  gucedam  dispositio 
ad  ipsam  (qu.  19,  art  3).  1'o  the  acts  of  claris  jurisdic' 
tionis  belong  furthermore  also  the  grant  of  indulgence 
(qu.  25,  art.  2,  ad  1  m.).  Only  the  clavis  ordinis  is  of  a 
sacramental  naturę  (ibid.) ;  hence  also  laymen  and  dea- 
cons  may  possess  and  exerdse  the  davis  jurisdictionis, 
like  the  judges  mjbro  ecclesia,  for  instance,  the  arch- 
deacons  (que8t  19,  art  3)  and  the  papai  legates  (quest 
26,  art.  2).  On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  the  sacra- 
mental davis  ordinis  necessarily  presupposes  the  posses- 
sion  of  the  davis  jurisdictionis,  as  the  priest  receives  at 
ordination  simply  the  authority  to  forgiye  sins,  while 
for  the  exercise  of  it  a  definite  circle  of  men  (so  to  speak, 
the  materiał  or  the  object  of  the  power  of  the  keys),  who 
are  subjected  to  his  jurisdiction  ("plebs  subdita  per  ju- 
risdictionem,"  qu.  17,  art.  2,  ad  2  m.),  is  necessary.  The 
clans  ordinis  can  therefore  not  be  excrcised  untU  after 
the  possession  of  the  davis  jurisdictionis  (qu.  20,  art  1 
and  2) ;  and,  yice-yersa,  a  bishop  may,  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  davis  jurisdictionis,  depriye  a  schismatic,  heretic, 
excommunicated,  suspended,  or  degraded  person  of  his 
inferiors  (subjects),  as  well  as  of  the  possibility  of  exer- 
cising  the  davis  ordinis  (qu.  19,  art  6). 

The  sacramental  power  of  the  keys  (daris  ordinis) 
comes  into  practice  in  priestly  absolution,  and  it  b  par- 
ticularly  due  to  Thomas  Aquinas  that  in  the  Rumish 
doctrine  this  power  of  the  keys  bas  gained  so  much  im- 
portance, that  aU  parts  of  the  sacrament  of  penance  se- 
cure  their  unity  in  it  Thomas  himself  argues  that  God 
alone  relieycs  of  guilt  and  etemal  punishment  on  condi- 
tton  of  merę  contrition ;  but  this  contrition  can  only  as- 
sure  the  heart  and  afford  eyidcnce  of  forgiyencss  whcn 
foUowed  by  the  fulness  of  love  (as  an  attcndant  offidcs 
/brmata),  and  furthermore  must  be  accompauicd  with  a 
desire  for  sacramental  confession  and  absolution.  To 
him  who  thus  repents,  guilt  and  etemal  punishment  are 
already  remittcd  before  confession,  because  in  the  con- 
comitant  desire,  while  repenting,  to  subject  himself  to 
the  power  of  the  keys,  the  latter  at  once  exerts  its  influ- 
ence (i»  roto  exisiit,  although  not  in  actu  se  exerctt^.  If 
such  a  person  comes  into  the  penaucc-chair,  the  grace 
showered  upon  him  is  greatly  increascd  (augetur  gra- 
tia)  by  the  exercise  (in  actu)  of  the  power  of  the  keys. 
But  if  contrition  does  not  sufficiently  iill  the  sinner'8 
heart  (for  want  of  love,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  the 
simple  attritio},  and  therefore  his  disposition  does  not 
admit  the  actual  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  keys,  then 
the  latter  supplements  his  disposition  by  remoying  any 
stiU  existing  hinderance  to  the  inpouring  of  sin-forgiy- 
ing  graco,  provided  he  does  not  himself  bar  all  access  to 
his  heart  In  all  these  relations  the  priest  has  that 
place  in  the  sacrament  of  penance  which  watcr  holds  in 
the  sacrament  of  baptism ;  the  former  is  instrumenium 
ofdmatum,  as  the  latter  is  instrumenium  inanimatum. 
His  power,  whether  simply  in  voto  requcsted  or  in  actu 
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exerted,  makes  way  for  the  overflowing  stream  of  mer- 
cy,  and  secures  the  neceasary  disposition  for  its  reccp- 
tion  {ibid.  qii.  18,  art  1  and  2).  The  power  of  the  keys 
Ib  con8equently  the  red  thread  which  is  threaded  at  con- 
tńtion,  drawn  through  penance,  and  becomes  yisible  to 
the  outward  eye  also  ia  absolutioii.  It  giyes  the  real 
form,  the  frame  that  secures  to  all  acts  of  penance 
(which  by  it  first  becomepar^e^  sacramenłi,  and  receive 
a  sacramental  chaiacter)  their  inner  connection,  and 
supplies  to  all  what  is  still  needed  for  their  completion 
(comp.qu.  10,  art.  1).  This  is  manifest  in  the  effects  of 
absolution  by  the  power  of  the  keys;  for  example  (ac- 
cording  to  qu.  18,  art.  2),  temporal  punishment  is  remit- 
ted  (just  the  opinion  of  Richard  of  StAlctor).  Yet  this 
is  not  completely  done  as  in  bapŁisro,  but  only  so  in  part; 
the  portion  still  remaining  must  be  atoned  for  by  the 
personal  satisfactions  of  the  penitent,  by  his  prayer,  by 
almsgiving,  by  fasting  to  the  fulness  of  the  measure 
metcd  out  by  the  priest  (qu.  18,  art.  3).  Tho  iroposi- 
tion  of  satisfactions  Thomas  calls  hinding,  i.  e.  obliging 
to  atone  for  piwishments  still  in  reserye.  The  satisfac- 
tions have  the  twofold  object  of  appeasing  divino  jus- 
tice  and  of  counteracting  any  tendcncy  in  the  sotd  to 
sin.  Punishment  still  in  reserye  (poens  satisfactoriic) 
again  can  be  rcmitted  in  yirtue  of  the  clavi8  jurisdio- 
tioms  by  means  of  indulgcnce  (qu.  25,  art.  1),  which  in 
the  forum  of  God  has  the  same  yalue  as  in  that  of  tho 
Church ;  and  this,  occording  to  the  idea  of  substituting 
satisfaction  on  which  it  rests,  may  be  of  benefit  eyen  to 
Bouls  in  purgatory. 

By  this  further  deyelopment  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
power  of  the  keys  the  form  of  absolution  also  was  nec- 
essarily  considerably  altercd.  Alcxandcr  of  Halcs  says 
that  in  his  day  the  deprecative  formuła  preceded  and 
was  foUowed  by  the  Micaiive;  and  this  he  justifics 
from  his  stand-point  by  the  sentence, "  Et  deprecatio  gra- 
tiam  impetrat  et  absolutio  gratiara  supponit"  (comp.  pt. 
iy,  qu.  21 , membr.  1 ).  The  indicatiye  form  of  absolution, 
howeyer,  must  haye  been  an  innoyation,  for  the  un- 
named  opponent  of  Thomas  alluded  to  in  his  opusculum 
xxiii  (others  xxii)  actually  asserts  that  to  within  thirty 
years  the  absolution  formuła  used  by  all  priests  was  Ab- 
toluiionan  et  remiuionem  iibi  tribuat  Deus.  Thomas  de- 
fends  with  special  emphasis  the  formuła  £'170  te  ahsoho, 
etc.,  because  it  has  in  its  fayor  the  analogy  of  other  sac- 
raments,  and  because  it  precisely  expre8se8  the  eifect  of 
the  sacrament  of  penance,  namely,  the  remoyal  of  sin,  as 
an  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  keys.  He  interprets  its 
contents  in  the  following  words :  "  Ego  impendo  tibi  sac- 
ramentum  absolutionis.^*  But  he  also  adyises  that  the 
indicatiye  form  be  preceded  by  the  deprecatiye,  lest  on 
the  part  of  the  penitent  the  sacramental  effects  may  be 
preyented  (oomp.  Daniel,  Cod.  IMurg.  i,  297). 

The  doctrine  of  Thomas  had  in  its  easentials  already 
been  dogpmatically  deiiued  by  Eugenius  IV  in  1439  at 
the  Council  of  Florence  (Mansi,  xxxi,  1057),  and  in  its 
different  rules  morę  minutely  at  the  Council  of  Trent, 
at  its  fourteenth  session,  Noy.  2d,  1551.  The  Council  of 
Trent,  in  its  decree  and  the  canons  appended,  had  sim- 
ply  pronounced  authoritatiyely  the  exclusiye  right  of 
the  priest  to  absolye,  and  it  explained  the  spirit  of  the 
latter  to  be  not  mercly  an  aiuiouncement  of  forgiyeness, 
but  a  judicial  and  sacramental  act.  The  Roman  cate- 
chism  enters  far  morę  into  detali  on  this  particular  point : 
as  the  priest  in  all  sacraments  performs  Christ*8  office, 
the  penitent  has  to  honor  in  him  the  person  of  ChrisL 
Absolution  announced  by  him  does  not  simply  roean,  but 
actuaUy  procures  forgiyeness  of  sin  (pt.  ii.  cap.  v,  qu.  17 
and  11),  for  it  causes  the  blood  of  Christ  to  flow  unto  us, 
and  washes  away  ans  committed  after  baptism  (qu.  10). 
If,in  contrition,  confession,  and  satisfaction,  the  personal 
actiyity  of  the  penitent  (the  opus  operans)  is  pre-emi- 
nent,  on  the  other  hand,  in  absolution  (by  which,  as  the 
forma  scicrameniiy  thosc  acts  of  penance  first  really  as- 
Bume  a  sacramental  character,  and  become  partes  sacra- 
menti)f  he  must  become  perfecUy  possiye  (for  it  operates 
altogether  ex  operę  operató),   From  this  stand-point  the 


objection  frequently  raised  on  the  Roman  Catholic  8id« 
against  Protestant  polemics  seems  in  some  sort  reasona- 
ble,  namely,  that  absolution  is  neither  h^^pothetical  nor 
absolute,  and  that  it  is  a  sacramental  act  to  which  this 
distinction  cannot  actually  be  applicd;  and  it  must  be 
conceded  on  our  part  that,  with  the  conditions  under- 
stood  to  be  concurrent,  it  fumishcs  such  a  degree  of  cer* 
tainty  that  its  effects  cannot  fail  to  be  manifest  in  eyery 
one  who  does  not  intentionally  frustrate  it. 

This,  howeyer,  is  only  one  side,  in  which  the  priest 
stands  as  intercessor  between  God  and  the  penitent,  no 
longer  (as  formerly  regarded)  as  a  deprecant  simply,  but 
as  dispenser  of  mercies.  The  Roman  Catholic  concep- 
tion  of  absolution  fumishes  for  consideration  still  anoth- 
er  side,  according  to  which  the  priest  is  essentially/tdE^f, 
not  simply  inforo  ecclesiasy  but  also,  at  the  same  tiroe,  in 
foro  Deij  L  e.  judge  in  God*s  stead.  As  such,  he  inyea- 
tigates  sin  to  determiue  a  corresponding  punishment, 
and  examine8  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  oonfidant  in 
order  to  know  whether  to  bind  or  to  loose.  He  is  there- 
fore  not  simply  executor  of  the  opus  operatum,  but  alao 
judge  of  the  opus  operans,  Kow,  as  such,  he  giyes  a 
judgment,  and  this  must  be  either  hypothetical  or  ab- 
solute. If  we  look  at  the  fonn  of  the  sacramental  prac- 
tice, "  Ego  te  absolyo,"  and  compare  with  it  the  assur- 
ances  of  the  lioroan  catochism  that  the  yoice  of  the  ab- 
solying  priest  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  if  he  heard  the 
words  of  Christ  to  the  leper,  "Thy  sins  be  forgiyen  thee** 
(/.  c.  qu.  10),  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  regard  the 
priestly  decision  as  abeolute,  both  by  its  form  and  con- 
tents, as  an  infallible  diyine  decision.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  consider  that  the  priest— and  thb  is  con- 
ceded on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics — ^may  also  be 
fallible;  that  the  confessor  is,  after  all,  a  yery  imperfect 
surrogate  on  account  of  his  want  of  omnipotcnce;  yea, 
that  but  yery  rarely  he  can  attain  to  an  accurate  knowl- 
edge  of  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  confidant,  his 
judgment  must  neceasarily  become  conditioned;  tho 
whole  sacrament  becomes  equally  hypothetical,  as  upon 
this  rests  its  basis.  Thus  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine 
Huctuates  between  two  opposite  poles  of  assurauce  and 
contingency.  This,  indeed,  is  the  necessary  consequence 
of  its  deyelopment  as  we  haye  foUowcd  it  in  history,  in 
which  two  separate  originally  distinct  yiews  as  to  the 
position  of  the  priest  in  absolution  had  been  combined, 
without,  howeyer,  really  agreeing  with  each  other. 

rV.  Doctrine  ofthe  Refomiation  and  Protestanfism. — 
A  yery  new  deyelopment  was  giyen  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  power  of  the  keys  by  the  Reformers.  Especially 
noteworthy  is, 

1.  Luther*s  Attitude. — ^He  retained  priyate  confession 
and  priyate  absolution,  although  he  knew  them  to  be 
innoyations  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  he  eyen  neyer  wholly 
abolbhed  the  sacramental  character  of  absolution.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this  apparent  adhercnce  to  Roroifh 
practices,  it  will  be  found  that  he  changed,  so  to  speak, 
regencrated  the  whole  instituŁion  in  a  reformatory  spir- 
it, With  Luther  also  the  power  of  the  keys  is  identical 
with  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose.  The  keys  he  re- 
gards  as  nothing  else  than  the  authority  or  offioe  by 
which  the  Word  is  practiced  and  propagated.  As  the 
Word  of  God,  from  the  naturę  of  its  contents,  is  both 
law  and  gospel,  so  the  sermon  has  the  twofold  task  of 
alarming  the  secure  sinner  by  thrcats  of  the  law,  and  of 
giying  peaoe  to  the  troubled  conscience  by  the  consola- 
tions  of  the  Gospel,  i.  e.  by  the  forgiyeness  of  sins.  The 
formcr  is  denoted  by  the  hindmg  key,  the  latter  by  the 
loosififf  key,  which  are  both  equally  cssential  to  keep 
Christians  in  the  narrow  path  of  spiritual  Ufe.  Eyen 
the  sermon  Luther  thcrefore  considers  as  an  act  (the 
essential  act)  of  the  power  of  the  keys,  and  the  eonach- 
tion  affordcd  by  it  as  a  perfectly  cffectual  absolution. 
From  the  latter,  howeyer,  is  to  be  particularly  distin* 
guished  common  absolution,  accorded  at  the  close  of 
the  sermon,  to  which  Luther  assigns  the  task  of  admon- 
ishing  all  hearers  to  obtain  for  themselyes  forgiyeness 
of  sin  ]  a}aoprivate  absolution,  to  be  receiyed  only  at  the 
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eonfeasknud,  and  which  ia  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a  sennon  oonfined  to  one  auditor.     The  exisŁence  of 
these  diflerent  moclea  of  exerciauig  the  power  of  the 
keys  he  ascńbea  partly  to  God*8  riches,  who  did  not 
wisb  to  manifest  any  Uttleness  in  the  matter,  and  partly 
to  the  wanta  of  an  abashed  conacience  and  a  timid  heart, 
which  greatly  need  thia  stzength  and  stimolant  against 
che  deriL    The  yalue  of  priyate  abaolation  he  places  in 
it»  ąuad  sacramental  chaiacter,  for,  like  the  sacrament, 
ic  abo  afTorda  a  real  advantage  in  oonfining  the  Word  to 
a  particnlar  person,  and  thus  more  secorely  strikes  home 
than  in  the  aermon.     It  is  true,  for  this  reaaon,  priyate 
tbsohitioa  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  absolute  necessity  to 
kagireaem  of  ain ;  bat  he  yiews  it  as  unąuestionably  ben- 
cfidal  and  adyisable  (Sba.tz,PrivatbeiclUe  u.  Prwatabio- 
/kIkm,  p.7-14).    Ab  Lather,  morcoyer,  did  not  look  upon 
the  oanfeasional  aa  a  judidal  aathority,  but  simply  as  a 
mercy-aeat,  so  he  looked  upon  absolution,  which  he  rec- 
ogniśed  aa  the  most  important  feature  of  confession,  not 
asa  jadicial  decision,  bat  as  the  simple  announcement  of 
the  Gospel :  **•  Thy  sins  are  forgiyen  thee"— the  apportion- 
ment  of  the  forgiyeneas  of  sin  to  a  particular  person,  the 
ooofinement  of  ita  conaolation  to  the  most  indiyidual 
needs  of  a  single  heart.    The  power  and  effect  do  not 
depend,  acoording  to  Lather,  upon  the  priestly  character 
or  upon  the  priestly  ntterance  of  him  who  adminbters  it, 
bot  upon  the  word  of  Christ,  which  is  announced  by  it, 
and  opon  the  oommand  of  Christ,  which  is  executed  by 
it.  For  this  rery  reaaon,  all  distinction  of  haman  and  di- 
yine  actiyity  diaappears  froro  it;  neither  is  the  sentence 
of  the  person  abaolying  afterwards  ratified  by  God,  nor 
does  the  absolyer  announce  upon  earth  the  judgment 
of  hesren;  but  in  the  forgiyeneas  at  absolution  God^s 
foigiyenesa  is  directly  aiTorded.    The  only  condition 
opon  which  the  effect  of  absolution  depends  is  that  upon 
which  resta  the  effect  likewise  of  the  Word  of  God,  L  e. 
of  the  aermon,  namely,  faith ;  for  by  faith  it  is  receiyed. 
Bepentaoce  is  efficacious  oidy  so  far  as  it  is  the  indis- 
pensable  preparation  for  the  reception,  but  in  itself  can- 
not insore  forgiyeneas,  as  without  faith  it  remains  sim- 
ply sin  come  to  life  and  experienced  in  the  heart,  a 
Judas^n  of  despair  (Steitz,  ut  supra,  §  6, 13, 15-18). 
Notwithstanding  this  irremissible  necessity  of  faith,  Lu- 
ther  is  far  from  basing  opon  it  the  power  of  absolution ; 
a  weak  ftith  msy  receiye  strength  also;  yea,  eyen  to 
the  onbelieyer  it  is  truły  offered,  and  affords  him  for- 
giyeneas on  aocount  of  the  indwelling  of  the  Word  of 
God,  at  least  for  the  moment,  but  if  repelled  by  nnbelief 
it  only  adds  to  hia  responsibility  before  the  judge.    The 
resolt  of  absolution  ia  consolation  to  the  oonsdence  and 
peace  with  God  in  forgiyenesa  of  sins  and  restitution  in 
innocence  of  the  baptismal  pledge.    Priyate  absolution, 
Luther  holds,  mnst  be  administered  to  eyery  indiyidual 
who  donands  it ;  and  on  thia  account  the  power  to  loose 
in  priyate  absolution  is  not  accompanied  by  the  power 
to  bind.    Upon  this  resta  the  importance  of  the  distinc- 
tioa  between  priyate  absolution  and  priyate  confession ; 
forto  oonieae  does  not  mean  anything  else  than  inwaid- 
ly  to  deiize  absolution  for  our  sins  and  for  our  guilt: 
eonfessioa  can  therefore  not  be  ojfered  to  any  one,  for 
God  himself  does  not  offer  it;  it  must  be  an  inward 
want.    For  thia  reaaon,  again,  no  remuneration  can  be 
demanded  of  the  peraon  confessing.    Luther  roakes  no 
distinction  between  the  absolution  of  the  layman  and  that 
of  the  prieat.     It  is  also  his  opinion  that  man  cannot 
too  freąoently  enjoy  absolution  and  the  conaolation  of 
fbrgireness,  hence  God,  in  the  richea  of  hia  mercy,  has 
BO  ordeied  it  that  this  consolation  may  be  experienced 
wberew  the  Church  of  the  faithful  exert8  her  influ- 
ence.   He  holds,  finally,  that  while  it  may  be  well  to 
eoofeaa  all  one*s  different  Sina,  it  is  moćtt  important  to 
eonfesB  those  that  particularly  oppreas  the  heart. 

The  Łey  to  hmd,  for  which  Luther  found  no  place  in 
piiyate  confession,  he  aaaigned  particularly  to  jurisduy 
tim ;  it  iboDd  ita  application,  therefore,  in  the  ban.  Lu- 
thn^s  opiniom  on  this  point  may  be  summed  up  as  fol- 
Wws:  the  bon  can  be  eseiciaed  only  in  cases  of  pablic 


sin  and  reproach,  and  for  notorious  disindination  to  re- 
pentanoe ;  it  is  the  public  declaration  of  the  Church  that 
the  sinner  has  bound  himself,  i.  e.  has  depriyed  himself 
of  all  asBociation  of  loye,  and  surrendered  himself  to  the 
deyiL  It  exclude8  simply  from  the  public  association 
¥rith  the  Church  uid  her  socraments,  not  from  the  inner 
membership  of  the  Church,  from  which  the  sinner  him- 
self only  can  cut  loose.  It  is  merely  a  public  punish- 
ment  of  the  Church,  and  has  no  otber  object  than  to 
improye  the  sinner.  For  this  reason  he  is  simply  ex- 
clttded  from  the  sacrament,  not  from  the  sermon,  nor 
eyen  from  the  interoession  of  the  Church  on  his  bchalf. 
The  loosing  from  the  ban  is  the  public  declaration  of 
the  Church  that  the  person  hitherto  imder  ban  has  been 
reconciled  to  and  is  again  aooepted  by  the  Church. 
This  loosing  is  to  be  granted  to  any  one  who  seeks  it  in 
repentance  and  faith ;  and  this  absolution  of  the  Church, 
in  yirtue  of  the  power  of  the  keys,  is  God*s  absolution. 
A  ban  unjustly  imposed  can  do  the  person  so  punished 
no  harm,  and  should  be  borne  patiently ;  nor  must  it  be 
forgotten  that  extemal  membership  in  the  Church  may 
be  coexistent  with  exclu8ion  from  inner  membership. 

2.  MeUmctkon  coincided  generally  with  Luther  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  power  of  the  keys,  but  with  thb  dif- 
ferenoe,  that  he  regarded  the  keys  as  an  essential  attri- 
bute  of  the  episcopal  or  ministerial  office.  Yet  we  find 
in  ecclesiastical  rcgulations  madę  under  his  supenrision, 
as  early  as  1543,  some  decided  deyiations  from  Luther*s 
doctrines.  It  is  there  directed  to  admit  no  one  to  com- 
munion  *'unless  he  haye  preyiously  receiyed  priyate 
absolution  from  his  pastor  or  some  other  competent  per- 
son**  (Richter,  Kirchenordnungy  ii,  45).  Furthermore, 
the  right  is  conceded  to  the  abaolying  minister,  under 
certain  oonditions,  to  deny  absolution  to  the  confessing. 
The  ban  itself,  howeyer,  in  conseqaence  of  its  abuse,  was 
early  taken  from  the  hands  of  the  deigy,  and  its  impo- 
sition  lefl  to  the  Consistory.  Absolution  was  bestowed 
in  the  church  at  Sunday  yesper  seryioc  by  imposition 
of  handSb  The  formulas  of  absolution  are  partly  exhib- 
itoiy ;  not  unfrequently  both  stand  side  by  side  for  se- 
Icction. 

Chemnitz  is  the  first  who  disputcs  that  absolution 
can  be  regarded  as  a  sacrament  in  the  same  manner  as 
baptlsm  and  communion,  and  assigns  for  his  reason  that 
it  rests  simply  upon  the  Word  of  God,  and  has  receiyed 
no  additional  extemal  sign.  He  also  rcgards  the  exer- 
cise  of  absoludon  as  a  specific  prerogatiye  of  the  sacred 
Office,  although  he  still  holds  to  the  old  Protestant  prin- 
ctple  that  the  keya  were  giyen  to  the  Church  herself. 
(See  Schmidt,  DogmaHkj  §  53,  notę  5 ;  Heppe,  Dogmatik, 
iii,  250;  Kliefoth  [see  below],  p.  278.)  Moreoyer,  he 
argues  that  it  must  be  left  to  the  absolying  clergyman 
to  use  his  judgment  and  cognition  in  the  refusal  or  grant 
of  absolution. 

Qaite  differently  teach  Quenatedt  and  HoUaz.  They 
explicitly  speak  of  the  power  to  forgiye  sin  as  an  official 
prerogatiye  of  the  scnrants  of  the  diyine  Word,  and  the 
latter  eyen  teaches,in  a  quite  un-Protestant  manner,  that 
the  seryants  (ministers)  relatiyely  and  effectually  con- 
yert,  renew,  and  bless  the  sinner  by  the  Word  of  God; 
so  they  also  relatiyely  and  effectually  forgiye  sin  (Heppe, 
p.  252). 

As  a  misconstruction  of  the  original  Protestant  yiew 
on  this  doctrine,  we  must  certainly  rcgard  Baier^s  posi- 
tion  that  absolution  is  a  juridical  act ;  and  he,  in  con- 
sequenoe,  distinguishes  the  potestas  ordima  and  the  po^ 
tettat  ekańum  orjurisdictiomsj  and  determines  the  former 
to  be  a  połegtcu  publice  docendi  et  aacramenta  adminU" 
trcmdi,  and  the  latter  a  potestas  rtmittendi  et  rednendi 
peccata  (comp.  Schmidt,  §  59,  notc  9). 

3.  The  Stcisa  reformera^  from  the  yery  commence- 
roent,  interpreted  the  power  of  the  keys  to  refer  espe- 
cially  to  the  exerci8e  of  ecclesiastical  goyemment,  and 
more  particularly  to  Church  discipline,  and  in  this  sense 
they  haye  formulated  in  their  confessiona  the  rules  per- 
taining  to  this  subject.  On  the  other  hand,  Calyin  re- 
ferred  the  power  of  the  keys  altogether  to  the  preaching 
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of  the  Goepel  and  the  exerci9e  of  CHiurch  diacipline)  disre- 
garding  the  sacramenŁal  idea.  He  Łaaght :  1.  Absolution 
is  twofold:  one  part  seryes  faitb,  che  other  belongs  to 
ChuTch  discipline.  2.  Absolution  is  nothing  else  than  the 
witness  of  the  foi^venes8  of  sin  based  upon  the  forms  of 
the  Gospel  {Ingtił,  lib.  iii,  cap.  iv,  §  23).  8.  Absolution  is 
conditional ;  its  conditions  are  repentance  and  faith.  4. 
As  to  the  exi8tence  of  these  conditions  men  must  neces- 
sarily  be  unoertain,  so  that  the  ceitainty  of  binding  and 
loosing  does  not  depend  upon  the  judicial  decińon  of  a 
haman  oourt.  The  senrants  of  the  diWne  Word  can 
therefore  abeolve  only  óonditlonally  (§  18) :  in  Yirtue, 
viz.  of  this  Word  they  can  promise  forgivene88  to  all 
who  believe  on  Christ,  and  threaten  damnation  to  thoee 
who  do  not  lay  hołd  of  Christ  (§  21).  5.  In  this  ezer- 
cise  of  their  functions  they  can,  for  this  reason,  not  fali 
into  error,  for  they  do  not  promise  raore  than  the  Word 
of  God  commands  them;  while  the  ainner  can  secure 
for  himself  certain  and  complete  absolution  with  perfect 
assurauce  whenerer  he  will  lay  hołd  upon  the  mercy  of 
Christ  in  aocordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Bibie  prom- 
ise, *"  According  to  thy  faith  be  it  unto  thee"  (§  22).  6. 
The  other  absolution,  which  forms  a  oonstituent  of 
CbuTch  discipline,  has  nothing  to  do  with  secret  stns;  it 
extinguiahe8  only  any  offence  which  may  have  been 
given  to  the  Church  (§  23).  In  thia  also  the  Church 
foUows  the  infallłble  rule  of  the  divine  Word :  in  virtue 
of  this  word  she  announces  that  all  adulterers,  thieve8, 
murderers,  misers,  and  the  unjust  shall  hare  no  part  in 
the  kingdom  of  God;  and  in  this  binding  she  cannot 
erc  With  this  same  Word  she  looses  the  repenting 
ones,  to  whom  she  brings  consolation  (§21).  Aocord- 
ing  to  tbese  principles,  which,  with  utter  diaregard  of 
the  sacramental  idea,  designate  absolution  simply  as  a 
spedes  of  sermoo,  and  with  it  reproduce  the  doctrine  of 
German  Protestantism  in  an  improved  form,  Calvin 
Gould  not  cast  aside  pńTat«  absolution ;  yet  he  dcclined 
to  recognise  in  it  a  generał  institution  of  the  Church, 
and  madę  its  administration  dependent  upon  the  indi- 
yidual  need  of  those  who  should  demand  it.  Its  ralue 
to  the  end  in  yiew  he  speaks  of  very  much  in  the  strain 
of  the  Lutheran  Church :  **  It  happens  sometimes  that 
some  one  hean  the  promises  giren  to  all  the  faithful, 
and  nerertheless  remuns  in  doubt  whether  to  him  also 
hb  sins  are  forgiren.  \Mien  such  a  one  uncovers  his 
secret  woimd  to  his  pastor,  and  hears  that  roice  of  the 
GospeU  *Be  of  good  cheer,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee' 
(Matt.  ix,  2),  addressed  to  himself,  his  heart  is  quieted 
and  freed  from  all  fear.  Ne\*erthelcss  we  must  take 
care  lest  we  should  dream  of  a  power  of  the  keys  not  in 
accoidance  with  the  doctrine  of  the  gospek^  (§  li\  It 
is  tnie,  this  does  not  look  esactly  like  Lutheran  pri\*ate 
absolution,  but  it  is  certainly  the  only  evangi?Ucal  seiise ; 
and  of  this  alone  the  Scriptures,  the  ai>o$t(»lic  Church, 
and  the  foUowing  centuries  doim  to  the  Middle  Age^ 
know  any  thing. 

4.  Prirate  absolution,  aa  a  whole,  could  be  a  blessing 
only  so  loug  as  that  a^ecific  religious  interest  which  the 
Keformation  awakened  in  all  cirdes  remaineil  fre»h  and 
fuli  of  life;  with  a  lassitude  of  the  latter,  the  former  al^to, 
together  with  confession,  its  ofi^mng,  nece^^^arily  dęte- 
riorated  to  a  dead  ecclesiastical  form,  aiiiU  in$'>cad  of 
eocouraging  (aith,  farored  a  false  security.  In  several 
Lutheran  chuiches  its  exercise  was  iguored,  and  tinally 
lesulted  in  a  complete  changc  of  the  manner  of  confes- 
sion ani  absolution  (^Stcitz,  |x  159  sq.\  The  fresh  and 
Uving  spirit  of  the  Kefonuation  had  fled,  prirate  con- 
fession and  priyate  ab^ilution  had  sunk  to  a  roere 
thoughtless  form,  Chuitrh  ban  had  become  a  punisb- 
ment.  pubłic  reconciliation  a  pubłic're5titution;  this  ec- 
desiastical  punishment  was  pronounced  only  by  the  eon- 
sistonos,  aml  simply  in  cascs  of  otfences  of  the  l)e»h. 

5l  Suddenly  Pieiism  canw  forwanl  with  a  loiid  {in^cest. 
and  demaiłded  a  dei*ided  reform  iu  the  exerv'ise  of  the 
power  of  the  key».  The  forenmner  iu  thi»  direction  was 
Theophilus  (irwsi^^Miuer.  profes«>or  at  Koslock  { HarA- 
Urttimate  aus  dem  rtnciistetfm  Ziom,  1661,\  who  i^aid- 


ed  as  essential  for  prirate  sins  only  confesAion  before 
God,  but  for  public  sins,  to  which  alone  he  referred  the 
power  to  bind  and  to  loose,  public  confession  and  recon- 
ciliation in  preaence  of  the  offended  Church.  ^>eoer, 
although  in  faror  of  retainiug  prirate  confession  and 
prirate  absolution,  adrocated  a  modi6ed  form,  riz.,  an- 
nounoement  to  the  pastor,  and,  as  its  object,  adrioe  for 
and  examination  of  the  oondition  of  the  oonfidant*s  soul; 
and  he  insisted  that  the  oonfessor,  whoee  choioe  he  left 
to  personal  confidence,  should  absolre  only  thoee  truły 
repenting,  but  should  impress  the  sinner  with  his  guilt, 
and  should  tum  orer  the  doubtful  ones  to  a  college  of 
elders  for  them  to  judge  and  to  exercise  the  aathority 
of  the  ban.  With  special  emphasis  he  declared  the  pow- 
er of  the  keys  to  lie  a  right  of  the  whole  Church  or  of  the 
bmtherhood,  which,  by  way  of  abuse,  had  fallen  exdtt- 
sirdy  into  the  hands  of  the  eodesiastics.  With  far 
greater  dedsion  his  adherenta  opposed  the  institution 
of  prirate  confession :  the  attacłu  of  pastor  Johann  Kas- 
par Schade,  of  Berlin,  on  the  confeasional,  which  he  call- 
ed  an  institution  of  Satan,  and  his  abolition  of  prirate 
absolution  of  his  own  acooid,  resulted  first  in  an  inresd- 
gation  of  the  merits  of  the  que8tion  (Nor.  16, 1698),  and 
tinally  in  an  electoral  resohition  (shmtly  afterwaids  fol- 
lowod  by  a  like  regulation  on  the  part  of  other  statcs), 
which  ordered  confession  and  absolution  of  all  oonfidanta 
in  common,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  left  prirate  confes- 
sion and  prirate  absolution  to  be  determiued  by  the 
needs  of  the  indiridual.  The  war  thus  opencd  between 
Pietism  and  Lutheran  orthodoxy  led  the  latter  to  de- 
clare  prirate  confession  and  prirate  absolution  a  dirine 
institution,  and  thua  only  brought  some  credit  to  the 
old  Lutheian  institutions,  while  it  greatly  increased  the 
ferror  of  their  opponenta. 

6.  In  the  sphere  of  dogmatics  Schleiermacher  was  the 
first  am<Mig  German  Protestant  dirines  to  reintrodnoe 
the  idea  of  the  power  of  the  keys,  but  he  continea  its 
application,  ailer  special  exdusion  of  the  sermon,  to 
the  law-^ring  and  judicial  (administratire)  power  of 
the  Church,  which  he  regaids  as  the  essential  outgrowth 
of  the  ecdesiaatical  office  of  Christ,  and  whose  exist- 
ence  he  ascribes  to  tbe  association  of  the  Chnrch  with 
the  wwld  (§  144, 145).  When  we  oonaider,  howerer, 
how  rague  and  contradtctOTy  are  the  confessimial  booka 
of  the  erangelicai  churches  on  this  point  (we  need  in- 
rite  only  to  a  comparison  of  the  paasages  oollected  by 
Schleiermacher  in  §  145),  how  things  altogether  distinct 
are  there  joined,  and  how  difficult  it  is  in  an  exegerical 
way  to  define  the  subject  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 
it  secms  the  most  |woper  course  to  ignore  the  attempt 
altogether  of  introdnctng  into  dogmatics  soch  figuratire 
terms  as  **  keys  of  the  hearenly  kingdom,'^  to  *'  bind  aod 
loose.**  \Miat  has  thus  far  been  written  upon  these 
phrases  would  hare  been  much  morę  in  place  in  defining 
'*  forgireness  of  sin""  and  **jiistification**  when  alludinc 
in  practical  thcology  to  prepaiarion  for  communion  (as 
has  been  done.  with  a  good  deal  of  tact.  by  Nitzsch  in 
his  Pralf,  TkfoL  ii,  2,428).  and  in  ecdesiastical  Uw  un- 
der  disdpline  without  any  cause  for  fear  of  oomplication. 

As  regards  the  idea  of  absdution  so  prominent  in  the 
exercise  of  the  power  of  the  keys^  it  has,  during  the  last 
t wenty  3rears.  again  become  {in  Gennany)  matter  of 
generał  inre^tigation.  The  bejginning  was  madę  by  the 
couft  preacher.  Dr.  Ackermann  (at  the  Church  diet  in 
Bremen  in  1852  ^,  on  prirate  confession.  Althoogh  he 
did  not  lay  particiilar  stress  iqion  absdution,  but  simply 
justified  confossiott  on  its  own  account  and  as  a  peycho- 
łogical  need,  it  naturaUr  kd  to  a  debatę  on  absolution 
by  the  Church  diet,  fulk>wed  by  a  lirely  discuasioD  bc* 
tween  the  lutheran  and  Keformed  minuters.  On  the 
part  of  the  Lutherans  e\*err  pnesiUe  elTort  was  madę  to 
reinrest  prirate  absolution  with  its  former  righta,  aod 
to  |iare  the  way  at  kast  for  its  eaily  reintroduction. 
They  went  so  far  as  to  riiniicate  it  as  a  dirine  inatitu- 
lioo,  anni<Hi  for  g^^neral  absotutton  as  a  duty,  and,  well 
knowinr:  its  oritnn  in  the  Midille  Ages,  appealed  to  it 
aa  an  iustitution  sauctitied  by  tnditioa  of  the  Churdi. 
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V.  ItodriiK  o/Ot  Gntt  Cłire*— The  Gretk  Chuich 
tototiiu  Ticm  on  tha  doctrine  of  Ihe  power  of  Ihe 
kCTi  >nd  on  ahnlution  very  ńmilar  to  thoie  enleiUin- 
(dby  thc  LMin  Church  in  the  Middle  AgM,  The  mb- 
JKt  U  imWd  in  riill  in  Cmel,  Arrounl  of  Iht  Grrrk 
CkHtek  (Cunbridge,  172-2,  fuL),  p.  229  aq.;  Kule,  Eatł- 
m  Charrk,  Intnnl.  ii.     Hne  Urebk  Ciiueick. 

VL  Dodrimt  nf  Iht  CkanK  ef  Kugland  and  of  Ihe 

PnUtbtHl  Ejatcopal  Chirc/i On  the  que«ion  of  ■bso- 

Intion,  M  invu1ved  in  the  so-alled  "powei  nf  tho  keyt," 
tben  is  ■  diviiion  of  opinion  ńmiW  la  thit  noticed 
(bort  in  Ihe  Luthenn  Church  orGenDUiy.  Thia  dif- 
fcmice  ii  but  p«rt  uf  •  widc  dirergency  of  vie«8  on  tho 
itholf  qiwnioo  of  miniiUiuI  functioiu,  ind  is  geaenhy 
dcDOtcd  by  the  oppoeite  lenni  the  Higk-Churck  tad  the 
Ler^'kurrA  party.    See  Ritualism. 

VII.  l-iUralurt, — J.  Horinus, />e  dunp/uu  tn  oJniH- 
iMmiair  laeramaili  panilaitia  (Farini  1651,  Anlwcrp, 
168i);  Daill^,  lit  panu  rl  Kilii/actiombui  humanu 
(Amit.  1649) ;  De  lairatttrnUiti  lift  aurićulari  Lalino- 
rm  eamfatiom  ((ien.  1661);  Holtinger,  Siiu;^ci  on-d- 
tal,  dt  pteniltntHi  ttntupiiorit  Romana  eccUtife  (Tif^ulini, 
1706>i  Wemidorf,  Dt  afmolaiiont  mu  mm  drriaralira 
0'iU.  1761);  Abichl,  Dt  roi/rmme  prieala  (Gedin. 
1728);  Fix,  Gad.  d.  Backit  (Chcmnitz,  1800);  Deiu, 
Tkalagia,  taro.  rii.  Dt  Soerameal.  Panil.  No.  14,  tom. 
a.  Ho.  91,  De  Primatu  Pitri;  Mohnike,  Dat  Srcitle 
HaiptUiek  im  Kaltckitnuu  (Slisla.  ISBO) ;  Buron,  On 
U<5i>pr«m<»9(iD»'orfa,vii,lS4eq.,Oxr.lB30);  CfaiB. 
EUioU,  Dtiintation  of  Roman  Catholicitm(SA  ed.,by  Dr, 
Umiwh,  LauL  1861),  p.  196  h|.,  618  «).;  Mtihler,  Sifm- 
toliiM  (traiuL  by  RoberuoD,  Sd  ed.,  N.  Y.  CithoL  PubL 
Honie,  1870),  p.  il7  są. ;  H.  C.  Le»,  Sluditt  in  Ci.  l/Ul. 
(PhilŁ  1869),  p.  153,  223  iiq.;  Haag  (Romish),  Hitlairt 
*«fli9«e»CjSHłto«,ToLii,  §20;  London  RentK,l8Gi 
(Jnly).  p.  S6  K]. ;  Eoanff.  Quar1.  Rep.  1869  (April),  p.  69, 
!69;'  (.'•>ly)  p.  69,  S41 ;  Hanigny,  Z>K«iBivHiir«  da  An- 
lijtalU,  p.  15i6.  Anrang  the  earty  miHiagnpbs  on  the 
kryi  we  nuy  mention  thoM  of  Wiguid,  Dt  claet  ligante 
(fnocut.  1561) ;  Schmid,  De  clamlmt  eccietia  (ArgcnL 
1667) :  Boiface,  Dt  danbu*  Prtri  {H«f.  1707) ;  Lulher, 
Van  d.  SdUlhtlii  (ed.Wiciing,  Frinkll.  and  Lpx.  179G). 
Of  Lale  (chietly  Uennan)  Dutisea  specially  on  the  nub- 
iect  we  may  name  Ruthe,  Amtd.  Sckliarl  (UurL  1801); 
Breadus,  Aml  d.  Sekliiarl  (Brealau,  1820);  Steitz,  Das 
fiuufmnail  (Prankf).  1864);  idem,  Die  PHcatbncklt 
imd  Prirat^mtbition  (Frtinkft.  1851) :  Kliefolh,  BtidUr 
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im<ł^bo£f(łaił(Schwer.  1866);  FtaUinT,  LiHker'i  I^n 
eon  der  Betckle  (Stultg.  1857).  See  ilio  ABaoLUTlim ; 
Lat  RKPSEaENTATiON ;  Koca. 

Keyaer,  Leonhard,  ■  BaptLst  manyr,  originallr  a 
Roman  Calbolic  prieal,  Haurinhed  in  Ihe  firsi  half  of  the 
"*  century.  Ue  joined  Ihe  BsptiMa  in  1&2£>,  and  im- 
ialely  begon  preaching  ihe  Kefonnalion  doctrine,  un- 
diamayeil  by  all  ihe  tyranny  esarted  againat  the  faith- 
ful  by  water.  Hre,  and  eword.  [n  the  aecond  year  of  Ilia 
miniatry  (1527)  be  waa  appreheoded  at  Scherding.  on 
the  River  Inn,  and  condemned  to  the  Aames.  "Thc 
!f  heads  of  tcciuation  againat  him  weie,  tbal  faith 
■lone  juatifieB,wilhout  good  worka;  thal  there  are  oniy 
;  ihat  the  tioapel  waa  not  prcached  hy 
•ermany;  tbat  confenion  is  not  God'« 
Christ  ia  thc  only  aatiaCution  far  ain; 
purgalory ;  Ihat  Christ  j*  Ihe  only  Me- 
I  all  daya  (aliuding  to  feaat  or  saiiilł' 
daya)  aro  alike  witb  God."— fiap(uf  Martyn,  p.  60. 

K«Bi'a  (Heb.  KUnak;  ns->xp,  cruno,  ai  in  I^ 
3lv,  9  -.  Septuag.  MLamia  v.  r.  Knoin),  the  natne  of  Job'B 
•econd  daughler,  born  to  bim  aftcr  Ihe  return  (rf'  tiii 
prosperity  (Job  uliL,  14).    RC  cir.  2220. 

K0'Bix  (Hebrew  Keliili',yyCp,<Anfl!  oniywilb 
p%$,  e'mtk,  TaBry,  preflxed ;  Septuag.  botb  'A;i(incairic, 
Yiiil^  YaBii  Caiu),  ot  rather  Emtk-Knb  (Vale  of  Kc- 
zii),a  city  ofthc  trihe  of  Benjamin,  men  lioned  between 
Beth-boglah  and  Belh-anhah  (Joah.  xviii,  21).  and 
therefore  piDbahly  utualed  in  a  steepraiine  oftbe  same 
name  leading  to  the  Taller  of  the  Jordan.  Sec  Betk- 
BAS[.  M.  De  Saulcy  found  a  amall  vBl1ey  by  the  name 
otKaaziz  aboul  an  hnur  and  a  halfdistant  from  B«lh- 
any,  in  thediieclion  of  Jericho  (:V(imUiw,  ii,  17),whirh 
he  conjectures  <[>.26)  waa  thc  ancien t  Yaltey  of  Kezii. 
So  also  Van  de  Yelde  {Mtmoir,  p.  328)  eallg  it  Wady  d- 

Ełtmdljall  islhe  name  of  the^trtt  wife  oftbela- 
lamile  pmpbcu     Sec  Moiiauiiku. 

Ełtaiiisthc  morę  common  Arabie  name  for  the  pub- 
lic  eglablisbments  whii^h,  uudei  the  leaa  impoaing  title 

correapond  lo  om  Occidental  ideas  of  an  ink  (q.  v.). 
Theao  afTord  lodging.  Lut  not  usually  food,  for  man  and 
bcaal.  They  are  generally  fuund  near  towna,  but  aome- 
timea  in  the  opcn  country  on  a  frcquenled  route.  They 
are  mcnlioned  in  Ihe  N.  Test.  (iravfD;(iiai',  Lukę  K,  84) 
and  Talmud  (p^I^B,  Ligbtfool,  Opp.  p.  799),  and  nme- 
tbing  of  the  kind  >eems  lo  occur  in  the  Uter  booka  of 
the  O.  T,  (r.flll,  Jer.  xJi,  17 ;  the  unruiu/Ki  of  Lukę  ii, 
7  ie,  bowever,  thought  by  aome  to  havc  heen  of  ■  morę 
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private  character).  The  earlier  Hebrews  knew  of  no 
sucb  pFOYuion  for  trayeUen  (Gen.  xlii,  27 ;  £xod.  iv, 
24;  2  Kings  xix,  23;  the  l^bs  being  merely  tbe  stop- 
ping-place  over  night ;  the  iiail  of  Joeh.  ii,  1  indicating 
ratber  a  brothel,  and  the  ri'^a  of  1  Sam.  xix,  18  the 
borne  of  the  prophet-flcholan).  Entertainment  was 
generally  forniabed  by  indiridoal  hospitality  (q.  v.). — 
Winer,  i,  479. 

KhatchadtLr,  an  Armenian  theologian,  flourished 
in  the  opening  of  the  17th  ccntuiy.  He  was  bishop  of 
Dehoagha,  and  in  1630  was  sent  by  the  Armenian  patri- 
aich  Michad  III  to  Constantinople  on  an  ecclesiastical 
mission,  and  later  to  Poland.  He  is  particularly  cele- 
brated,  howerer,  as  a  poeL—Hoeietf  Nouv.  Biog.  Genir, 
xxvii,  675. 

Khatchld  I,  elected  patriarch  of  Armenia  in  972,  is 
noted  in  the  annals  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Arme- 
nia for  the  interest  be  manifested  toward  literaturę  and 
the  fine  arts,  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  number  of 
monasteries.  He  died  at  bis  residence  in  Arkina  in  992. 
^-Hoefer,  youv.  Biog,  GerUrale,  xxvii,  676. 

Khatohid  II  was  patriarch  of  Armenia  in  1058,  but 
was  oppressed  by  the  Byzantine  emperor  Constantine 
Ducas,  who  imprisoned  him  for  some  three  years,  and 
then  banished  him  to  Cappadocia.  He  died  in  1064.— 
Hoefcr,  Aour.  Bioff,  Generakf  xxvii,  676. 

Khazars  or  Khozars  is  the  name  of  a  Finnisb 
people,  a  rude  but  powerful  nation,  north  of  the  Cauca- 
sus,  related  to  the  Bulgarians  and  Hungańans,  which 
in  the  8th  century  embraced  Judaism.  After  the  disso- 
lution  of  the  empire  of  the  Huns  they  aettled  on  the 
borders  of  Europę  and  Asia,  and  at  one  time  possessed  a 
realm  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wołga  (by  them  called 
Itil  or  Atel),  on  the  Caspian  Sea  (after  them  sometimes 
called  Khazar  Sea),  where  the  Kalmucks  (q.  v.)  now 
live.  They  gave  much  uneasiness  to  the  Persians,  es- 
pecially  during  the  reign  of  Khosru  I  (q.  v.),  and  in  the 
7th  century,  aflcr  the  downfall  of  the  Sassanians,  the 
Khazars  went  across  the  Caucasus,  invaded  Armenia, 
and  conąuered  the  Crimea,  hence  called  at  one  time 
Khozari  or  Cho(a)zaru  The  Byzantine  emperors  trem- 
bled  before  the  warlike  skill  of  the  Khazars,  and  paid 
large  tributes  to  keep  them  at  a  respectful  distance 
from  Constantinople;  the  Bulgarians  and  other  peoples 
were  their  yassaLs;  the  Russians  (Kievians)  appeased 
their  desire  for  conąuest  by  an  annual  tribute,  and 
with  the  Araba  they  were  waging  constant  warfare. 
But  by  degrees,  as  they  abandoned  their  nomadic  hab- 
its,  their  warlike  spirit  decreased,  and  they  laigely 
fostered  commercial  intercourse  with  the  outer  world. 
They  exchanged  dried  fish,  the  furs  of  the  north,  nnd 
slaves  for  the  goki  and  silver  and  the  luxuries  of  south- 
cm  climates.  Merchants  of  all  religions — Jews,  Chris- 
tiana, and  Mohammedans— were  freely  admitted,  and 
their  superior  intelligenoe  over  his  morę  barbarous  sub- 
jects  induced  one  of  their  kings,  Bulan,  to  forsake  their 
ooarse,  idolatrous  worship,  greatly  roixed  with  sensu- 
ousness  and  licentiousness,  and  to  embrace  (A.D.  740) 
the  Jewisb  religion.  ^  By  one  account,"  says  Milman 
(Jeicit  iii,  138),  *<he  was  admonished  by  an  angel;  by 
anotber,  be  decided  in  this  singular  manner  between 
the  claims  of  Christianity,  Moslemism,  and  Judaism. 
He  examined  the  diiTerent  teachers  apart,  and  asked 
the  Christiana  if  Judaism  were  not  better  than  Moham- 
medanism ;  the  Mohammedan,  whether  it  was  not  bet- 
ter than  Christianity.  Both  replied  in  the  affiimative ; 
on  which  the  monarch  decided  in  favor  of  Judaism." 
According  to  one  statement  secretly,  to  anotber  openly, 
he  embraced  the  faith  of  Moses,  and  induoed  leamed 
teachers  of  the  law  to  settle  in  his  dominions.  Of  course, 
at  first,  the  change  of  religious  belief  was  confined  to  the 
royal  houschold,  and  the  four  thousand  nobles  of  the 
land,  who,  with  Bulan,  embraced  Judaism ;  but  soon  tbe 
new  religion  spread,  and  ere  long  the  majority  of  the 
nation  bowed  in  adoration  to  the  one  and  ever-living 


Godi  Judaism  actually  became  a  neoessaiy  oondition 
to  the  successlon  to  the  throne,  but  there  was  tbe  moti 
liberał  toleration  to  all  other  forms  of  faith.  See  Oba- 
DiAH.  Rabbi  Hasdai,  a  leamed  Jew,  who  was  in  the 
highest  oonfidence  with  Abderrahman,  the  caliph  of 
Cordova,  first  received  intelligence  of  this  Bovereignty 
possessed  by  his  brethren  througb  the  ambaasadora  of 
the  Byzantine  emperor.  After  considerable  difficulty, 
Hasdai  sucoeeded  in  establishing  a  correspondenoe  with 
Joseph,  the  reigning  king.  The  letter  of  Hasdai  is  ex- 
tant,  and  an  answer  of  the  king,  which  does  not  possesa 
equal  claims  to  authenticity.  The  whole  history  has 
been  wrought  out  into  a  religious  romance,  entitled 
Cosri  [see  Jbhuda  ha-Levi],  which  has  involved  tbe 
ąuesLion  in  great  obscurity.  Bsanage  rejected  the  whole 
as  a  fiction  of  the  Rabbins,  anxious  to  prove  that  **  the 
sceptre  had  not  entirely  departed  from  IsraeL*'  Jost 
inclines  to  the  belief  that  *'  there  is  a  groundwork  of 
truth  undcr  the  veil  of  poetic  embelUshment.**  The 
latest  writers  upon  the  subject  admit  without  heaita- 
tion,  and  Jewish  Mnriters  ahnost  boast  of  the  kingdom 
of  Khazar.  Comp.  FrKhn's  Commentary  of  Ibn^Foszlan 
^  De  Chazaris"  (in  the  Memoires  de  FA  cademie  Jmperi' 
ale  des  Scimcea  de  Peterabourg,  1822,  voL  viii) ;  D*Hos- 
son,  Peuples  du  Caucaae;  Dufrćmery,  in  the  Journal 
Asiatijuet  1849,  p.  470  sq. ;  Reinaud,  Abuljedat  Introd.  p. 
299;  Yiyien  de  St.  Martin,  Lee  Khazars  (in  the  J/^m.  a 
VA  cademie  des  Inscrtptions  et  des  BeUes-LettreSj  Paris, 
1851).  The  Khazars  became  extinct  as  a  nation  in  A. 
D.  945,  when  they  were  oonquered  by  Swaitoslaw  [duke 
of  Kiev  (q.  v.)],  and  their  name,  otherwise  almost  for- 
gotten,  was  presenred  in  the  archiyes  of  the  MuscoWte. 
See  Schweitzer,  Judrussiche  Yólker;  Carmoly,  /ftne- 
raires  de  la  Terre  Sainte  (Brux.  1847),  p.  1-104;  Rapo- 
port,  Kerem  Chemedy  v,  197  8q.;  Cassel,  in  Ersch  und 
Gmber,  Encj/klopddie ;  Griitz,  Geschichte  d,  Judetif  v,  211 
8q. ;  Rule,  KaraUes^  p.  79  sq.     See  Kief.    (J.  H.W.) 

Khedr,  Al,  is  the  name  which  figures  in  the  Koran 
(chap.  xviii,  Sale's  edition,  p.  244)  as  that  of  a  person 
whom  tbe  Mohammedans  assert  the  Lord  pointed  out 
to  Moses  as  superior  in  wisdom  to  any  other  li\'ing  per- 
son, Moses  included.  The  story  the  Mohammedans  tell 
is  thus  given  by  Sale:  ^* Moses  once  preaching  to  tbe 
people,  they  admired  his  knowledge  and  eloqnence  so 
much  that  they  asked  him  whether  he  knew  any  man 
in  the  world  who  was  wiaer  than  himself,  to  which  he 
answered  in  tbe  negative ;  whereupon  God,  in  a  revela- 
tion,  having  reprehended  him  for  his  vanity  (though 
some  pretend  that  Moses  aaked  God  the  que8tion  of  his 
own  aocord),  acquaŁnted  him  that  his  8ervant  Al  Khedr 
was  roore  knowing  than  be;  and,  at  Moses's  reqaest, 
told  him  that  he  might  find  that  person  at  a  certain 
rock  where  the  two  seas  met,  directing  him  to  take  a 
fish  with  him  in  a  basket,  and  that  where  he  nussed  the 
fish  that  was  tbe  place.  Accordingly  Moses  set  out, 
with  his  servant  Joshua,  in  search  of  Al  Khedr."  See 
Sale*s  Koran,  p.  244. 

Khlesl,  Melchior,  a  German  theologian,  bom  at 
Yienna  in  1553  of  Protestant  parents,  was  induced  to 
enter  the  Roman  Catholic  Chnrch,  and  joined  the  Je»- 
uits.  After  studying  five  years  under  the  Jesuits  he 
took  the  first  four  orders,  then  continned  his  studies  for 
two  years  at  Ingolstadt,  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1579, 
He  became  succe8sively  provost  of  the  cathedral  at  Yi- 
enna, administrator  of  the  bishopric  of  Neustadt  in  1588, 
and  bishop  of  Yienna  in  1598.  The  loosc  oonduct  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  having  greatly  contributed 
to  the  rapid  spreading  of  Protestant  doctrines,  BLhlesl 
showed  himself  a  zealous  partisan  of  reform  in  this  re- 
spect,  whilc,  on  the  other  band,  he  did  his  utmost  to 
bring  Ptotestants  back  into  the  fold  of  Roroanism.  Yet 
he  was  stiU  morę  inclined  to  mingle  in  politics  than  in 
Church  af&irs.  He  attached  himself  to  the  grand  duke 
Matthias,  cldcst  brother  of  the  emperor  Rudolph  II, 
whom  the  latter  particulariy  disliked  on  account  of  a 
prediction,  according  to  which  this  brother  was  to  de- 
pose  him.     The  emperor  contemplated  exiling  Khlesl, 
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bot  the  latter  raoceeded  in  organizing  a  conspinicy,  and 
Matthias  was  madę  emperor  in  Rudolph's  place.  The 
Frotesumt  princes  had  a  part  in  this  ievolation,  but 
KhlesI  took  good  care  that  they  Bhotdd  not  derive  any 
benefit  firom  it  to  forther  their  religion.  Under  empe- 
ror Matthias  he  became  president  of  the  privy  coan- 
cil  in  1611,  and  cardinal  in  1616.  Not¥rith8tanding  his 
opposition  to  lYotestantiam,  which  he  rigorously  perse- 
cated  in  1616-18,  he  remained  at  the  head  of  ihe  Ger- 
man party,  and  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  grand  dnke 
Feidiiiand  as  heir  to  the  throne.  Feidinand  rerenged 
himself  by  arresting  KhlesI  at  Yienna,  July  20,  1618, 
ind  oonfining  him  fiist  at  the  castle  of  Arobras,  and 
then  at  the  oonvenŁ  of  Georgenberg,  in  Tyrol.  In  1622 
a  reqiłisition  from  the  pope  caused  him  to  be  tiansferred 
to  Romę,  nrhere  he  was  imprisoned  for  seven  months  in 
the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  After  his  liberation  he  retum- 
ed  to  Tienna  in  1627,  and  was  restored  to  the  poasesńon 
of  his  property  and  his  offices.  He  gave  up  politics  to 
atteoA  excluaively  tó  the  management  of  eoclesiastical 
aflain,  and  died  Sept.  18, 1680.  His  fortunę,  amount- 
ing  to  over  half  a  miUion,  he  lefl  to  the  bishopric  of  Ti- 
enna; 100,000  florins  to  Neustadt  and  Yienna  for  a  yearly 
mam  for  his  soul ;  100,000  tlorins  to  the  conrent  of  Him- 
mdspfortc,  20,000  to  the  Jesuits,  and  46,000  to  his  rela- 
tivea.  Khlesl*8  motto  was  *'StTong  and  mild:*'  strong 
in  action,  mild  in  manner;  the  latter  was  somewhat 
difficolŁ  for  him  to  submit  to,  as  he  was  naturally  hasty. 
He  had  not  received  a  classical  edncation,  but  was  well 
TCfsed  in  the  Bibie,  in  patristics,  and  in  homiletics,  See 
Hammer -Poigstall,  Lebmabeśchreibuw;  des  Cardinab 
Kkkd  (Yienna,  1847-^1, 4  yols.  8vo) ;  Pierer,  Unir.  Lex, 
ŁT. ;  WeCzer  wid  Welte,  Kirch,'-Lex.  vi,  226. 

KhlestcxvBhchickL    See  Skoptzi. 

KUistle  {L(ukers)y  aiso  called  Danielites,  is  the 
name  of  a  powerfol  Russian  sect.  They  cali  themseircs 
"  pcople  of  God,"  "  Tribe  of  Israel,''  "  worshippers  of  the 
tnie  God,**  or  ^  Brothers  and  Sisters."  They  originated 
in  the  fint  year  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Alexis  (A.D. 
1645).  Acoording  to  their  tiadition,  there  descended,  in 
the  days  of  Alexis,  npon  Mt.  Gorodin,  in  the  distriet  of 
Władimir,  in  great  power,  on  a  wagon  of  fire  surroimded 
by  a  doad,  '^God  the  Father,"  accompanied  by  the  hosts 
of  hearen.  The  latter  retumed  again  to  the  other  world, 
bot  the  Lord  himself  remained  on  the  earth,  and  mant- 
ferted  himself  in  the  flesh  in  the  person  of  Daniel  Phil- 
ippoo  (or  Fhilippitch).  This  they  hołd  to  hare  been 
the  seeond  noanifestation  of  God  the  Father  in  the  flcsh, 
Bod  as  in  his  firettnanifestation  Jerusalem  was  enlight- 
eaed,  so  at  this  time  Rossia  was  blessed  with  special  di- 
vine  CiTor ;  and,  corresponding  to  Jerusalem,  they  point 
out  as  their  Zioń,  or,  as  they  cali  it,  '*  the  higher  region,** 
the  prorinoe  Kostroma,  in  which  Daniel  Philippon  was 
bom.  The  bistorical  facts  in  the  case,  as  related  by 
I>ixoa  (Frte  Rusda,  p.  139),  howerer,  aie,  that  Daniel 
was  a  pnsant  in  the  province  of  Kostroma,  and,  after 
•erńng  for  a  time  in  the  Russian  army,  ran  away  ftom 
his  ili^  in  battle,  declared  himself  the  Almighty,  and 
wandcred  about  the  empire,  teaching  those  who  would 
liflten  to  his  voiee  his  doctrine,  inculcated  in  the  follow- 
11^  twelre  oommandments : 

1. 1  am  the  God  of  whom  the  prophets  spoke.  I  caroe 
for  tbe  seeond  time  into  the  world  to  redeem  the  sonls  of 
Bea.    There  Is  no  CJod  besides  me. 

5.  There  la  no  other  doctrine,  and  no  other  is  to  be 
sooghŁ 

3.  In  wbat  jon  are  tanght,  therefn  aiso  remain. 

4.  Keep  the  commandrnents  of  yonr  God,  and  become 
flsbers  of  m«n  In  generał. 

6.  Drink  no  strons  drinks,  and  do  not  fulfll  the  last  of 
the  fle«h. 

ft.  Do  not  get  married,  and  wbosoerer  Is  married  lethlm 
fhrt  with  his  wtfe  as  with  his  slater.  This  is  tbe  senre  of 
tbe  Old-Teatament  Scriptnres.  The  nnmarrled  shonld  not 
marnr,  and  thoee  who  are  married  ohonld  eeparate. 

7.  "So  abnetTe  word  (diabot)  is  to  be  nsed. 

6L  Not  to  attend  weddlng  or  baptism  festiritłes,  or  drink 
stjwitlea. 
f.  Nut  to  ateal ;  and  If  any  one  takes  of  another  the 
catn,  it  will  hare  to  melt  on  his  head  at  the  Judg- 


ment  day  fh>m  the  heat  of  pnnishment  before  he  can  be 
parduued. 

10.  Thet>e  commandrnents  are  to  be  kept  secret,  not  to 
be  rcTcaled  eveii  lo  fatber  or  mother.  The  sufferingflrom 
tire  and  tbe  knout  must  be  cndared,  becanse  for  it  the 
kłngdom  of  heaven  aud  bllss  on  earth  are  obtałned. 

11.  Frlends  are  lo  tIsU  Ariend8,to  gire  snppers  of  frlend- 
ehip,  to  ezerclse  loTe,  to  keep  these  commands,  and  pray 
to  God. 

12.  To  be1łeve  tn  the  Holy  Spirit 

Their  own  tradition  asserts  that  Daniel  himself  did 
not  iseue  these  commands,  but  that  a  son  was  bom  to 
him  fifteen  years  before  his  appearance  in  this  world,  in 
the  person  of  Ivan  Timofejcn,  in  the  collage  Maksakon, 
of  a  woman  one  himdred  years  old.  That  this  Ivan, 
when  thirty-three  years  old,  was  summoned  by  Daniel 
to  the  yillage  Starają,  and  Uiere  received  his  godhead, 
and  that  thereopon  father  and  son  ascended  into  heav- 
en,  and,  after  a  short  tarry,  from  the  same  place  de- 
scended Jesus  the  Christ,  in  the  person  of  Ivan,  who  at 
once  rómmenced  to  preach,  assisted  by  twelye  disciples, 
the  doctrines  embodied  in  the  twclve  oommandments 
aboye  cited,  and  entered  into  the  state  of  holy  matri- 
mony  with  a  young  female,  whom  they  cali  "the  daugh- 
ter  of  God."  To  add  to  the  romance  of  the  story,  the 
persecutions  to  which  these  fanatical  religionists  were 
subject  bas  given  rise  to  an  imitation  of  the  resurrection 
narrative  of  the  N.-T.  Scriptures.  After  suifering  pcr- 
secution  under  yarions  forms  and  of  dlyers  kindF,  Iran 
was  partly  bomed  and  then  crucified ;  but,  after  remo- 
yal  from  the  cross,  and  his  burial  on  a  Friday,  he  rosę 
again,  and  on  the  Sunday  after  appeared  in  the  midst  of 
his  foUowers.  Again  seized  by  the  authorities,  he  was 
tried  and  crucified  a  seeond  time,  and  his  skin  taken  off; 
one  of  his  female  followers  standing  by  then  wrapped 
the  body  in  a  sheet,  out  of  which  a  new  skin  formód  it- 
self,  and  after  burial  he  again  rosę  and  oommenced 
anew  the  preaching  of  his  doctrines,  and  madę  many 
followers.  Thcreafter  lyan  took  up  his  residence  at 
Moscow,  and  openly  taught  his  new  religion.  The  house 
which  he  oocupied  was  called  the  *'  New  Jerusalem."  He 
died  on  the  day  of  St.  Tichon,  after  liying  some  forty- 
fiye  years  at  Moscow,  and  ascended  to  heayen  in  pres- 
ence  of  his  disciples,  to  join  his  father  and  the  saints. 
Kotwithstanding  the  frenzy  of  this  fabulous  narratiye, 
the  sect  Is  numerous,  and  bas  among  its  members  many 
of  the  nobles  of  the  land. 

Like  the  Skoptzi,  the  sect  of  the  KhUstie  aiso  obsenre 
some  of  the  practices  of  the  regular  Church,  to  ward  off 
suspidon  and  to  shield  themselves  from  persecution. 
From  their  usages  it  is  known  that  before  they  go  to 
communion  in  the  church  they  first  partake  of  it  aocord- 
ing  to  their  own  form.  They  aiso  haye  a  separate  form  of 
baptism.  They  haye  pictures  of  their  god  Daniel  Phil- 
ippon, their  Jesus  Christ,  their  mother  of  God,  saints, 
prophets,  and  teachers  whom  they  adore.  The  orthodox 
church  edifices  they  cali  "  ant-nests,"  and  their  priesta 
"  idolaters  and  adulterers."  Marriage  is  considered  an 
impurity,  and  all  entering  this  state  are  lost,  yet  they 
permit  one  of  the  nearest  relatiyes  of  Daniel  Philippon 
and  lyan  Timofejen  to  enter  this  state  to  preyent  the 
interruption  of  the  lineage.  The  water  from  a  well  in 
the  yillage  Starają,  near  Kostroma,  is  in  the  winter  sent 
about  in  the  shape  of  ice,  and  nsed  by  them  to  bakę 
their  communion  bread.  In  the  same  yillage  liyed  in 
1847  a  girl,  Uliana  Yisilijewa  by  name,  who  was  adored 
as  the  last  of  the  lineage  by  many  from  aU  parts,  among 
them  nobles  and  merchants  of  Moscow,  and  though  for 
this  reason  the  goyemment  passed  unnoticed  her  sacri- 
legious  acts,  she  was  at  last  arrested  and  sent  to  a  mon- 
astery. 

*  Their  modę  of  worship  is  yery  much  like  that  of  the 
Skoptzi,  except  that  after  seryice  they  partake  of  an 
ordinary  meal  in  comroon,  which  is  prolonged  Uli  late 
in  the  eyening,  and  often  becomes  the  occasion  of  licen- 
tious  sins.  This  sect  is  known  in  yarious  localities  by 
difTerent  names;  in  some  parts  they  are  called  Ljady 
(useless),  in  others  Chorashy  (h3rpocrites),  Ferfum  (tum- 
en)^Kupidofnf  (Cupido,  the  god  of  loye).     Great  num- 
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ben  of  these  heretics  ba^e  been  sent  into  the  Caucasns 
and  Siberia,  where  mimy  of  them  have  been  forced  to 
enter  the  armies  and  the  mines.  See  Dixon,  Frte  Rus- 
Ha,  chap.  xxiy. 

Kholbah  (Arabie),  a  pecuUar  form  of  prayer  tued 
in  Mohammedan  countries  at  tbe  commencement  of 
public  worship  in  the  great  mosąues  on  Friday  at  noon. 
It  was  originally  performed  by  the  Prophet  himaelf,  and 
by  his  sacceasors  up  to  A.D.  936,  sińce  which  time  special 
ministcrs  are  appoiuted  for  the  porpose.  Tbe  Kholbah 
is  chiefly  "a  coufesdon  of  faitb/'  and  a  generał  petition 
for  the  success  of  the  Mohammedan  religion.  It  is  di- 
yided  into  two  distinct  parts,  between  which  a  oonsid- 
erable  pause  is  obsenred,  which  the  Mussulman  regards 
as  the  most  solemn  and  important  part  of  his  worship. 
The  insertion  of  the  8ultan's  name  in  this  praycr  bas  al- 
ways  been  considered  one  of  his  chief  prerogatires.  See 
Brande  and  Ck)x,  Dicł.  of  Science,  Literaturę,  and  Art/ń, 
282. 

Elhondo.  There  are  throughout  India  manifest 
traces  of  a  rude  primitiye  stock  of  people  who  occupied 
the  country  anterior  to  the  Aryo-Scythian  racea,  and 
there  are  still  great  diyisions  of  the  people  bearing  na- 
tioual  characteristics  which  distinguisb  them  from  the 
Hindus.  The  earliest  knowledge  we  have  of  these  peo- 
ple is  through  the  great  epic  poems  of  the  Hindus,  the 
MahabharcUa  and  the  Ramayana,  which  descńbe  the 
wara  of  the  Aryans,  as  the  invading  race,  with  the  ab- 
original  inhabitants  of  these  impenetrable  forests,  Sue- 
cessiye  wars  of  inyaders,  bowever,  subdued,  to  a  greatcr 
or  less  extent,  some  of  these,  and  modified  their  yiews 
and  uaages ;  but  these,  in  tum,  affected  the  religion  and 
manners  of  their  conquerora. 

Dioisions. — Some  of  these  raoes  haye  attached  them- 
selycs  to  Hindu  society,  and  serye  in  a  condition  of 
degradation  as  ChandaU  or  Mkchas,  L  e,  outcasts  or 
pariahs.  They  often  hołd  offices  of  trust  and  responsi- 
billty  in  ^illage  communities,  but,  according  to  Hindu 
Liw,  they  should  liye  outside  of  yillages,  and  own  no 
property  but  dogs  and  assed.  Their  customs  and  insti- 
tutions  are,  howeyer,  eyerywhere  diiferent  from  thuse 
of  the  Hindus, 

There  are  others  of  these  aboriginal  tribes  who  haye 
not  mingled  with  Hinduism  at  all,  or  only  yery  partial- 
ly.  Among  these  are  the  KoU  of  Bengal  and  Eastem 
Nagpoor,  the  Kbonds  of  Central  India,  the  Bheels  of  the 
YindhyaMountains,  the  Khaudesh  Malwah,  etc,  of  Cen- 
tral India,  and  others  In  the  south  amid  the  forests  of 
the  Neilgherry  Hills,  in  Guzerat,  and  other  places  (see 
Edimb.  RetieWf  April,  1864).  These  preserye  their  own 
habits,  eyen  where  Hinduism  most  presses  them.  They 
haye  no  castes,  their  widows  are  allowed  to  remarry, 
they  haye  no  objection  to  any  kind  of  flesb,  and  other- 
wise  differ  greatly  from  the  Aryan  peoples. 

The  least  raiśed  aboye  their  primitiye  condition  are 
the  Kbonds  of  Orissa,  who  "  occupy  a  district  about  two 
hundred  miles  long  by  one  hundrcd  and  seyenty  broad, 
in  Rampur,  in  the  district  of  Gunjam"  (Drace,  p.  142),  a 
tract  of  land  back  fiom  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
where  it  trends  eastward  to  Calcutta  and  southward  to 
Madras,  and  embracing  the  plateaux  of  the  Yindliya 
and  other  mountains. 

Name. — They  term  themselyes  Knee,  Kui,  Koinga, 
Kicinga,  but  are  known  to  Europeans  by  their  Hindu 
name  of  Khond  or  Kond,  Their  language  is  affiliated 
with  the  Uriya  (Ooriya),  but  the  dialects  are  many,  and 
of  ten  "  a  Khond  of  one  district  has  been  found  unable 
to  hołd  communication  with  one  of  a  neighboring  tribe." 
The  speech  has  '*  a  peculiar  pectoral  enunciatioiu"  £th- 
nologically,  all  these  tribes  are  Turanian  or  Mongolian. 

DomeMic  Relationa, — Marriage  may  only  take  place 
without  the  tribe,  but  neyer  with  strangers,  the  tribes 
intermarrying.  Boys  of  ten  or  twclye  years  of  age  are 
married  to  girls  of  fifteen  or  sisteen,  the  arrangements 
being  always  madę  by  the  parents.  The  father  of  the 
bridegroom  generaUy  pays  twenty  or  thirty  "  liyes"  of 
ćattle  to  the  bride*s  father,    The  marriage  rite  itself  is 


yery  simple.  The  father  of  the  bridegroom,  with  hifi 
family  and  friends,  bears  a  quantity  of  rice  and  liąuor  in 
procession  to  the  house  of  the  parents  of  the  girL  The 
priest  takes  it,  and  dashes  the  bowl  down,  and  pouiB 
out  a  libation  to  the  gods.  The  parents  of  the  parties 
join  hands,  and  declare  the  contract  completed.  An  eor 
tertainment  foUows,  with  dancing  and  scmg.  Late  at 
night  the  married  pair  are  carńed  out  on  the  shouldera 
of  their  respectiye  undes,  when,  the  buitlens  being  sud- 
denly  exchanged,  the  boy^s  mide  disappears,  and  the 
company  assembled  diyides  into  two  parties,  who  go 
through  a  mock  conflict ;  and  thus  the  semblance  of  a 
forcible  abduction,  remains  or  indications  of  which  are 
found  80  freąuently  in  widely  separated  ąuarteis,  are 
preseryed  among  the  Kbonds  of  Orissa  (see  M*Lennan*8 
Primitioe  Marriage),  Tbe  marriage  contract  is,  how- 
eyer, loosely  held.  If  childless,  the  wife  may  return  to 
ber  father  at  any  time,  or,  in  any  eyent,  withiu  six 
months  of  the  marriage  if  the  money  giyen  at  her  mar^ 
riage  be  restored  to  her  father.  She  caiuot  be  forcibly 
retaiued,  howeyer,  eyen  if  the  money  be  not  retumed. 
If  her  withdrawal  be  yoluntary  she  cannot  contitKt  an- 
other  matrimonial  aUiance.  A  man  may  aUy  himaelf 
with  another  woman  than  his  wife,  with  the  wife's  con- 
senL  Concubinage  is  not  disgraceful,  fathers  of  re- 
spectable  families  allowing  their  daughtere  to  conbract 
such  marriages.  An  unmarried  woman  may  beoome  a 
mother  without  disgraoe. 

Births  are  celebrated  on  the  seyienth  day  by  a  feast 
giyen  to  the  priests  and  yillagem.  The  name  is  deter- 
mined  by  a  peculiar  ńte,  in  which  grains  of  rice  are 
dropped  into  a  cup  of  water. 

Z^eo/A.— After  the  death  of  a  priyate  person  his  body 
is  bumed,  with(Mit  any  ceremony  other  than  a  drinking 
feasu  If,  howeyer,  a  chief  die,  "  the  heads  of  society" 
are  assembled  from  eyery  quarter  by  the  beating  of 
gongs  and  drums;  the  body  is  placed  on  the  funeral  pile; 
a  bag  of  grain  is  laid  on  the  ground,  a  8t«if  being  plant- 
ed  in  it ;  and  all  the  personal  effects  of  the  deceaaed,  his 
clothes,  arms,  and  eating  and  drinking  yessels,  being 
first  placed  by  the  flag,  are  aftcrwards  diatributed,  when 
the  pile  is  fired,  and  the  company  dance  lound  the  flag- 
sUff. 

Sodal  OrganizcUion  and  GotenoMnł, — ^The  family  is 
the  unit  of  organization  and  the  goyemment  patriar- 
chal,  all  the  members  of  the  family  liying  in  subordina- 
tion  to  the  head,  the  eldest  son  suoceeding  to  his  au- 
thońty,  All  property  belongs  to  the  father,  the  married 
sona  haying  separate  houses  assigned  them,  except  the 
youngest,  who  always  remains  with  the  father.  Thia 
father,  or  patriarch,  is  called  A  hbaga, 

A  number  of  families  oonstitute  a  yillage,  which  gen- 
erally  numbers  forty  or  fifty  houses,  oyer  whom  there  is 
a  yillage  abbaya  or  patriarch,  A  number  of  yiUagea 
are  organizcd  into  a  district,  supeiintended  by  a  district 
abbaya,  who,  howeyer,  must  be  lineally  descended  from 
the  head  of  the  colony.  A  number  of  districts  oonsti- 
tute a  tribe,  with  a  tribal  abbaya,  and  a  number  of  tribes 
constitute  a  federal  group,  with  a  federal  abbaya  or 
chief.  This  chieflainship  is  immemorially  hereditary 
in  particular  families,  but  is  electiye  as  to  persona.  The 
head,  howeyer,  is  only  the  first  among  eąuals,  and  his 
rule  is  without  extemal  pomp,  or  casUe,  or  fort,  The 
chief  receiyes  no  tribute,  but  he  takes  part  in  all  irapor* 
tant  discussions,  whether  social  or  religious,  and  leada 
his  people  in  war.  His  influence  is  yery  great.  Orig- 
inaUy  and  theoretically,  the  abbaya  is  the  priest,  This 
is  not  80  now  in  all  cases,  yct  he  is  religiously  yenerated. 
The  family  and  the  religious  principles  are  thus  com- 
bined.  The  theory  of  goyemment,  as  aboye  sketched, 
is  not,  howeyer,  often  corapletely  realized,  there  being 
eyery  poseiblc  deyiation  from  it,  and  the  tribes  being 
much  intcrroingled.  These  tribes  bear  namea  rcscm- 
bling  those  adoptcd  by  the  North  American  Indians,  e. 
g.  "Spotted  Deer,"  "Bear,"  "Owi,"  etc 

Personal  and  Social  Characteristia. — These  people, 
like  almost  all  known  rude  races,  are  "giyen  to  hoapi' 
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taility."  For  tlio  aafety  of  a  guest  lif^  and  honor  are 
pledged.  He  is  '^before  a  child."  A  murderer  even 
niay  not  be  hurt  in  the  house  of  bU  enemy ;  it  is  doubt- 
ful  if  he  may  be  even  gtarred  iu  it.  The  Khond  phys- 
iognomy  ia  dearly  Tunmian.  The  color  raries  from 
that  of  lif^t  bamboo  to  a  deep  oopper;  the  forehead  ia 
fuli,  the  cbeek-bones  high,  the  noee  broad  at  the  point, 
the  lip0  fuli,  bat  not  thick,  and  the  mouth  hurge.  The 
Khonds  ara  of  great  bodily  strength  and  symmetry,  well 
infonned  on  oommon  subjecta,  of  quick  compreheuBion, 
tnd  othenriae  show  conaiderable  intellectual  capabiUty. 
Thai  modę  of  aalutation  is  wiŁh  the  hand  raiaed  over 
the  head.  Their  natnial  morał  ąualities  are  of  mixed 
character.  They  are  personally  conrageous  and  reeo- 
lute.  They  have  ao  great  a  love  of  personal  libeity  that 
it  is  affirmed  they  have  been  known  to  tear  out  their 
tongues  by  the  roots  that  they  might  perish  rather  thau 
eodore  confinement  They  are  not  yery  intensely  at- 
tached  to  their  tńbal  iustitutiona,  but  have  great  devo- 
tion  to  the  persona  of  their  patriarchal  chiefa.  They 
have,  bowerer,  a  great  apiiit  of  reyenge,  and  are  given 
to  seaaona  of  periodical  intosication.  They  drink  a 
Iiquor  madę  of  the  Mow  flower,  thia  tree  being  found 
near  eyery  hut  and  in  the  Junglea.  They  are  a  '*na- 
ticn  of  drunkarda,"  and  will  drink  any  intoxicating  bey- 
enge,  the  atronger  the  better, 

LuiPt, — They  haye  no  codę  by  which  they  are  goy- 
erned,  but  foUow  cuatom  and  uaage.  The  right  of  prop- 
erty  is  reco^iaed.  Murder  ia  left  to  priyate  reyenge 
or  retaliatioD.  In  case  of  matrimonial  unfaithfulneaa, 
the  seducer  may  be  put  to  death  if  the  hnaband  chooae, 
or  he  may  accept  the  entire  property  of  the  criminal  in 
licu  of  his  right  to  put  him  to  death.  Property  atolen 
most  be  retumed,  or  ita  equiyalent  giyen.  There  are 
sereo  judicial  teata;  common  oatha  are  adminiatered  on 
the  skin  of  a  tiger  or  lizard.  Ordeala  of  boiling  water 
aod  oil  are  likewiae  reaorted  to. 

Arfs  and  Mamifatiurea, — The  Khonds  raanufactnre 
axes,  bowa  and  anowa,  a  apedea  of  plough,  and  other 
implementa ;  they  diatil  liąuor,  extract  oil,  work  in  clay 
ind  metala,  and  dye  their  aimple  garmenta.  Their 
boosea  are  formed  oł  atrong  boarda,  plastered  inaide. 

A  mu  and  AgricuUure. — They  uae  the  aling,  bow  and 
arrowa,  and  a  broad  battle-axe,  and  adom  tbemaelyea 
for  battle  as  for  a  feast.  They  raise  rice,  oila,  millet, 
polse,  fruita,  tobacco,  turmeric,  muatard,  etc.  No  money 
other  than  "  oowrica**  (aheUa)  waa  until  recently  kno¥nD, 
ałl  property  being  eatimated  in  ^^liyea,"  aa  of  bullocka, 
tmffakea,  goats,  fourla,  etc  Women  ahare  in  the  work 
of  hanreat  and  aowing. 

lH»eaae»  and  Retnedies, — For  extemal  wounda  they 
naort  to  a  poultice  of  warm  mud,  madę  of  the  earth  of 
the  ant-hills.  They  alao  cauterizc  with  a  hot  aickle 
OTer  a  wet  cloth.  For  intemal  aUmenta  they  haye  no 
medicinea.  They  conaider  all  diseaaea  to  be  aupematu- 
ral,  and  the  pricst,  being  the  phyaician,  muat  diaooyer 
the  deity  that  is  displeaaed.  łle  diyidea  rice  into  amall 
beaps,  which  he  dedicatea  to  aundry  goda;  then  he  bal- 
anoes  a  aickle  with  a  thread,  puta  a  few  graina  npon 
cach  end  of  it,  and  calla  npon  the  namea  of  the  goda, 
who  answer  by  agitatmg  the  aickle,  wbereupon  the 
gnina  are  counted,  and  if  the  number  of  them  be  odd 
be  is  offended.  The  pńeat  becomea  '*  fuli  of  the  god," 
shakea  hia  head  frantically,  uttera  wild  and  incoherent 
aentences,  etc  Deceaaed  anceatora  are  inyoked  in  the 
aame  way,  when  ofTerings  of  fowla,  rice,  and  liquor  are 
madę,  which  8ubeequently  become  the  priest^a  portion. 

Matficed  and  Supert^iiious  Usages. — Spella,  charma, 
tncantationa,  etc,  are  aubetituted  for  medicinea;  wiz- 
arda,  witcbea,  ghoeta,  aorcerera,  augura,  aatrologers,  con- 
joror^  and  all  like  meana  are  in  conatant  uae.  Death 
is  not  a  neceeaity,  not  the  appointed  lot  of  man ;  it  ia  a 
special  penalty  of  the  goda,  who  deatroy  throngh  war, 
or  aeume  the  abapea  of  ¥rild  beaata  to  deatroy  mankind. 
Kagiciaoa  may  take  away  life. 

Mftkoloffjf. —  (L)  The  catalogue  of  goda  worahipped 
smoog  the  Khonda  ia  eztensiye.     (1.)  At  the  head  of 


the  pantheon  ia  the  Earth-Goddet$y  who,  with  the  son; 
reoeiyea  the  principal  worahip.  The  Earth-Goddeae  ia 
the  auperior  power,  and  preaidea  oyer  the  productiye 
energiea  of  naturę.  She  ia  maleyolent,  and  is  inyoked 
in  war.  She  controla  the  aeasona,  and  aenda  the  period- 
ical raina.  To  her  human  aacrificea  were  offered.  There 
are,  beaidea  ber,  (2.)  a  God  of  Limita,  who  fixe8  bounda- 
riea,  and  whoae  altar  ia  on  the  highwaya.  (3.)  The  aun 
and  moon ;  ceremonially  worahipped.  (4.)  The  God  of 
Arma,  to  whom  a  groye  ia  deyoted.  (5.)  The  God  of 
Hunting,  worahipped  by  partiea  who  bunt  in  companiea 
of  thirty  or  forty,  and  aurround  their  gamę.  (6.)  The 
God  of  Birtha,  worahipped  in  caae  of  barrenneaa.  (7.) 
The  God  of  Small-pox,  who  ^^aowa"  that  diaeaae  aa  men 
do  the  earth  with  aeeda.  (8.)  The  Hill-god,  without 
formal  worahip.  (9.)  The  Foreat-god,  to  whom  birda, 
boga,  and  aheep  are  offered.  (10.)  The  God  of  Raio. 
(11.)  Of  Fountains.  (12.)  Of  Riyera.  (18.)  Of  Tanka; 
and  (14.)  the  yillage  goda,  who  are  the  guardiana  of  lo- 
calitiea,  and  of  domestic  and  familiar  worahip. 

(II.)  Beaidea  the  aboye  principal  goda  there  are  infe- 
rior  local  or  partially  acknowledged  goda,  worahipped 
under  aymbola.of  rude  atone  ameared  with  turmeric,  etc 
The  great  conaenratiye  principle  ia  worahipped. 

Prie9thood — The  abbayaa  are  the  prieata,  but  thia  of- 
fioe  may  be  aaaumcd  by  others.  Prieata  eat  only  with 
prieata;  take  part  in  marriagea,  electiona,  political  coun- 
cila,  etc.  They  are  of  about  the  aame  leyel  of  culture 
aa  thoae  of  other  tribea  among  Turanian  racea. 

Heliffious  Rite*  and  Sacrifices, — Nothing  waa  definite- 
ly  known  of  the  tribea  of  Gumaur  until  the  Britiah  army 
waa  brought  into  coUiaion  with  thcm  in  1836,  aubae- 
quently  to  which  the  cuatom  of  human  aacrificea  waa 
diacoyered  to  exiat  among  them.  The  Britiah  goyem- 
ment,  after  a  long  aeries  of  efforta,  aucceeded  in  aboliah- 
ing  it.  Major  Campbell  aaya,  ^*The  Khonda  generally 
propitiated  their  deity  (the  Earth-Goddeea)  with  human 
offeringa  (p.  88,  39).  Thia  had  been  handed  down 
:  through  auoceaaire  generationa,  and  waa  regarded  aa  a 
'  national  duty.  In  Gtimaur  it  ia  offered  under  the  effigy 
of  a  bird,  in  other  locolitiea  aa  an  elephent  (p.  61).  The 
yictim,  called  Meriahj  muat  be  purchaaed,  may  be  of 
any  age,  Bex,  or  caate,  adulta  being  beat,  and  the  morę 
coetly  the  morę  acceptable.  Theae  are  purchaaed  from 
relationa  in  time  of  famine  or  poyerty,  or  are  stolen 
from  other  regiona  by  profeaaed  kidnappera  of  the  Panoo 
caate  (p.  62).  In  aome  caaea  Meriah  women  were  al- 
lowed  to  liye  until  they  had  borne  children  to  Khond 
fathera,  the  children  being  rearcd  for  aacrifice.  .  . .  The 
aacrifice,  to  be  efficacioua,  must  be  public  (p.  63).  In 
Giimaur  it  waa  offered  annually.  The  priest  oificiatca. 
For  a  month  preyious  there  ia  much  feaating,  dancing, 
intoxication,  etc.  One  day  before,  the  yictim  ia  stupę- 
fied  with  toddy,  and  bound,  aitting,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
poat  bearing  an  effigy.  The  crowd  dance,  and  aay,  <0 
god,  we  offer  thia  aacrifice  to  you;  giye  ua  good  cropa, 
aeaaona,  and  health.'  To  the  yictim  they  aay,  *Wo 
bought  you  with  a  price,  and  did  not  aeize  you ;  now 
we  aacrifice  you  according  to  our  cuatom,  and  no  ain 
reata  with  us'  (p.  66).  Yarioua  other  ceremoniea  are 
performed,  after  which  they  return  to  the  post  near  the 
yillage  idol,  alwaya  repreaented  by  three  stonea,  a  hog 
ia  aacrificed,  the  blood  fiowa  into  a  pit,  the  human  yic- 
tim, haying  been  intoxicated,  ia  thrown  in  and  auffoca- 
ted  in  the  bloody  mirę.  The  prieat  cuta  a  piece  of  the 
fleah  and  burica  it;  others  do  likewise,  carrying  the 
fieah  to  their  own  yillagea.  In  tome  caaea  the  ficsh  ia 
cut  while  the  yictim  ia  yet  aliye,  and  buried  aa  a  aacred 
and  aupematural  manure." 

Coffnate  Tribea,  —  Theae  and  other  aboriginal  racea 
haye  receiyed  eo  much  attention  from  ethnographera, 
philologers,  and  other  acientific  men  that  further  detaila 
are  not  needed  herc.  The  prominence  giyen  to  theae 
aboriginal  racea  of  late  yeara  might  juatify  fuli  artidea 
on  the  kindred  tribea,  but,  aa  they  are  of  aubatantially 
of  the  aame  leyel,  we  haye  choeen  to  make  a  tolerably 
fuli  aketch  of  the  Khonda,  aa  t3rpiGal  of  the  aboriginal 
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Taranian  element  in  Hindustan.  The  following  oopioos 
literaturę  will  enable  persoiui  to  make  a  pretty  exhau8- 
tive  study  of  what  is  known  conoeming  tbcm. 

Literaturę. — Edi$iburgh  Reriett,  April,  1864 ;  CcUaUta 
lteview,  voL  y,  vi,  x ;  Calcutta  Christian  OhaerreTf  AprU, 
July,  1837;  Transactiont  of  Ethnohgical  SocitŁy^  i,  15; 
vi,  24-27 ;  aJso  for  1865,  p.  81 ;  &  H.  Hodgaon,  Aborig- 
ine»  of  the  EoMtem  Froniitr;  Chepomg  and  Busunda 
Tribes;  Aboriffines  of  Southern  India  (Calcutta,  1849); 
Aboriffinea  of  India  (CalcutU,  1847);  M'Pher80ii*B  /&- 
port*  upon  the  Khondt  of  the  Districtś  of  Gur^m  and 
Cubback  (Calcutta,  1842) ;  A  personal  Narrażiee  ofthir- 
(een  Years  among  the  wHd  Tribea  of  KhondisUmfor  the 
Suppreasion  of  human  SacrificeSj  by  Major  Gen.  John 
Campbell,  C.  R  (Lond.  1864) ) ;  Sonłhtdia  and  the  Son- 
ihaU,  by  E.  G.  Man  (Lond.  1868) ;  Met*,  The  Tribet  of 
the  NeUgherries;  Le«rin,  HiU  Tracts  of  ChiUagong; 
Harknesfl,  A  borigines  ofthe  NeUgherries  (London,  1882) ; 
The  People  of  India,  by  J.  F.  Wataon  and  J.  W.  Kaye, 
vol.  i ;  History  ofthe  Suppression  of  Infanticidey  etc,  by 
John  Wilson,  D.D.,  F.R.Sb  (Bombay  and  London,  1855) ; 
Tylor,  Primitive  Culture^  voL  i  and  ii  (London,  1871); 
Lubbock,  Origin  of  CtcUizaJtinn,  etc  (Lond.  1871) ;  Brace, 
Races  of  the  Old  World  (New  York,  1863)  ;  Latham, 
Elements  ofComparative  Philologg  (Lond.  1862);  Ander- 
son, Foreign  Missions  (New  York,  1869);  McLennan, 
Primitite  Marriage;  Hunter,  Ruról  Bengal,    (J.  T.  G.) 

Khorsabad.    See  NiNE^nEif. 

Elhosm,  or  Khusra  I,  sumamed  Nushisvan  {the 
noble  sottl),  and  known  in  Byzantine  history  as  Chosroes 
/,  the  greatest  monarch  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  a  son 
of  Kobad,  king  of  Persia,  mounted  the  throne  in  A.D.  531. 
He  is  noted  in  ecdesiastical  history  for  his  contests  with 
Justinian  (q.  v.),  and  gave  shelter  to  great  numbers  of 
those  whom  Justinian,  the  Byzantine  emperor,  perse- 
cuted  for  their  religious  opinions.  He  also  waged  war 
with  Justin  H  (570),  and  Justinian,  grand-nephew  of 
the  emperor  of  that  name.  Khosru,  however,  did  not 
live  to  see  the  end  of  the  contest,  as  he  died  in  579.  His 
goyemment,  though  very  despotic,  and  occasionally  op- 
pressiye,  was  yet  marked  by  a  firmness  and  energy  rare- 
iy  seen  among  the  Orientals.  It  was  during  the  reign 
of  this  prince  that  the  fanatical  fuUowers  of  Mazdak, 
who  had  obtained  numerous  proselytes  to  the  inviting 
doctrine  of  a  communism  of  goods  and  women,  were  ban- 
ishcd  from  the  laods  of  the  Sassanidie.  Persia,  during 
his  reign,  stretched  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Indus,  and 
from  the  Arabian  Sea  far  into  Central  Asia.  ^  The  vir- 
tues,  and  morę  particularly  the  justice  of  this  monarch, 
form  to  the  present  day  a  favorite  topie  of  Eastem 
panegyric,  and  the  glories  and  happiness  of  his  reign 
are  freąuently  extolled  by  poets  aa  the  golden  age  of 
the  Persian  80vereignty.  His  reign  forms  an  important 
epoch  in  the  history  of  science  and  literaturę :  he  found- 
ed  colleges  and  libraries  in  the  principal  towns  of  his 
dominions,  and  encouraged  the  trauslation  of  the  moet 
celebrated  Greek  and  Sanacrit  works  into  the  Persian 
languagc  A  physician  at  his  court,  of  the  name  of 
Barzdyeh,  is  said  to  have  brought  into  Persia  a  Pehlvi 
translatiou  of  those  celebrated  fables  which  are  known 
*  under  the  name  of  BIdpai  or  Pilpay,  and  it  was  from 
this  trauslation  of  the  Indian  tales  that  these  fables 
found  their  way  to  nearly  every  other  nation  of  West- 
ern Asia  and  Europę.  The  conque8ts  of  Khosru  were 
grcat  and  numerous;  his  empire  extended  from  the 
shorcs  ofthe  Red  Sea  to  the  Indus;  and  the  monarchs 
of  India,  China,  and  Thibet  are  represented  by  Oriental 
historiana  as  sending  ambassadors  to  his  court  with  val- 
uable  presents  to  solicit  his  fńendship  and  alliance" 
{English  Cydopcedid),  See  Ewald,  Zeitschtyifur  die 
Kunde  des  Iforgenlandes,  i,  185  sq.;  Malcolm,  History  of 
Persia  (see  Index).     See  Pkrsia. 

Khosru  U,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  sumamed 
PuRviz  (the  Generoiu),  was  raised  to  the  throne  in  590. 
In  the  fint  yean  of  the  7th  century  he  opened  war  upon 
tbe  Romana,  and  for  serenteen  years  inflicted  upon  the 


Byzantine  Empire  a  senes  of  disasten  the  like  of  which 
they  had  never  before  experienoed.  Syria  was  eon- 
qnered  in  611,  Palestine  in  614,  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor 
in  616,  and  the  last  bulwaik  of  the  capital.  Chalcedon, 
fell  Boon  ailer.  *'  The  Roman  Empire  was  on  the  brink 
of  min ;  the  capture  of  Alexandria  had  deprived  the  in- 
habitants  of  Constantinople  of  their  usual  sopply  of  oom, 
the  northem  baiharians  rayaged  the  European  pror- 
inces,  while  another  powerful  Persian  army,  ałready  ad- 
vanced  as  far  as  the  Bosporus,  was  making  prepara- 
tions  for  the  siege  of  the  imperial  city.  Peaoe  waa  ear- 
nestly  solicited  by  Heiaclius,  who  had  succeeded  Phocas 
in  610,  but  without  success.  Khosra,  however,  did  not 
cross  the  Bosporus,  and  at  length,  in  621,  he  dictated 
the  terms  of  an  ignominious  peaoe  to  the  emperor.  But 
Heradius,  who  had  hitherto  madę  very  few  cfTorta  for 
the  dcfence  of  his  dominions,  rejected  these  terms,  and 
in  a  series  of  brilliant  campaigns  ( A.D.  622-627)  recov- 
ered  all  the  proyinces  he  had  lost,  repeatedly  defeated 
the  Persian  monarch,  and  adranced  in  his  yictorious  ca- 
reer  as  far  as  the  Tigris.  Khosra  was  mnrdered  in  the 
spring  of  the  following  year,  628,  by  his  son  Siroes*'  (-^"^ 
lish  Cydopadia).    See  Persia. 

Khosars.    See  Khazars. 

Kibby,  Epaphras,  a  Methodist  minister,  was  bom 
in  Somers,  Connecticut,  in  1777.  In  1793  he  joined  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Cburch  at  New  London,  and  imme- 
diately  became  active  in  religious  dutics,  and  in  1798 
entcred  the  ministry.  Through  his  labors  Methodtsm 
was  introduced  into  Bath  and  Hallowell,  Maine.  Mel- 
yille  B.  Cox,  the  flrst  foreign  missionary  of  tbe  M.  £. 
Church,  was  conyeited  under  his  preaching  in  the  latter 
place  He  also  formed  the  first  Methodist  society  in 
New  Bedford.  He  was  a  local  preacher  eleven  years; 
retumed  superannuated  in  1841,  in  which  relation  he 
continued  till  his  death,  Scpt.  8, 1864.  Kibby*8  habito 
of  study  were  careful  and  close,  as  shown  in  his  acca- 
rately-trained  reasoning  powers,  as  well  as  his  elegant 
and  forcible  diction.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  choice 
literaturę  and  poetiy,  and  was  himself  a  poet  of  taste 
and  considcrable  ability.  His  pulpit  talents  were  of  a 
superior  order,  his  judgment  cool  and  elear,  his  piety 
deep  and  uniform.  See  Conf  MimOes,  1865,  p.  60 ;  Ste- 
rens,  History  ofthe  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  iv,  85, 
72,78,48L    (J.L.S.) 

Kib'roth-haUa'&vah  (Heb.  £'t»ro<A'-fta^r<ia- 
vah%  hlHRil  ninap,  graees  ofthe  longing;  SepL  MyĄ- 
fiara  r^c  iinBvfiiac,  Vulg.  Sepulchra  concupiscentite\ 
the  fifteenth  station  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  of  Si- 
iiai,  between  Taberah  and  Hazeroth,  so  called  from  be- 
ing  the  burial-place  of  the  multitudes  that  died  from 
gorging  themselyes  with  the  pretematund  snpply  of 
quail-flesh  (Numb.  xi,  34, 35;  xxxiii,  16, 17 ;  Deut.  ix, 
22 ;  comp.  Psa.  lxxviii,  80,  31 ;  1  Cor.  x,  6).  From  the 
omission  of  Taberah  in  the  list  at  Numbi  xxxiii,  16,  and 
the  absence  of  any  statement  of  removal  in  Numb.  xl, 
it  has  been  by  some  inferred  that  Taberah  and  Kibroth- 
hattaavah  were  but  diiferent  names  for  the  same  place ; 
but  in  DeuL  ix,  22  they  are  clearly  distinguished,  al- 
though  they  apparently  Uy  not  far  aparL  Kibroth- 
hattaarah  was  probably  situated  in  wady  Afurrah,  not 
far  N.E.  from  Sinai  (Rol>inson,  Res.  i,  221  sq.),correspond- 
ing  in  position  to  the  Enceis  eUEberig,  where  Palmer 
has  found  traces  of  an  ancient  encampment  {Desert  of 
the  Exodus,  p.  212  sq.).  Schwarz's  Identification  {Pales- 
tine, p.  213)  with  A  in  esh-Shehabeh,  in  the  interior  ofthe 
desert  (Robinson,  i,  264),  is  far  astray.     See  Exooe. 

Kibsalim  [many  Kib'zaim]  (Hebrew  Kibtsa^yim, 
DI^^Sp,  two  heaps ;  Sept,  Ka/3«rai/i),  a  Levitical  dty 
of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  assigned  to  the  Kohathites,  and 
appointed  a  city  of  refuge  (Josh.  xxi,  22,  where  it  is 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Gezer  and  Beth-horon,  as 
if  lying  on  the  edgc  ofthe  mountains  of  Ephraim) ;  oth- 
erwise  called  Jokmeam  (1  Chroń,  vi,  68),  which,  how- 
ever,  is  elsewhere  (Josh.  xxi,  84)  assigned  to  the  Me- 
rarites  in  Zebulon,  probably  by  a  dight  diverBity  aiising 
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fltam  its  oontigiiity  to  tbe  Kuhon,  which  formed  the 
boandaiy-line  between  those  tribes  (Josb.  xix,  11). 

Kid  (properly  '^'Tft,  gedi%  so  called  from  croppmg  the 
berbage;  morę  fully,  D*^9  '^'l'^*  *'^^d  ^^  ^^^  goats;'* 
fem.  n***!!^! gedijf<ih%  a  she-lódfCuit,  i, 8 ;  also  t9~*t3,  mu 
ofa  goai,  2  Cbron.  xxxv,  7,  orig. ;  sometimea  for  T9,  a 
^oof,  itaelf,  Namb.  xv,  11 ;  1  Kinga  xx,  27 ;  likewise 
T^I^to,  «af r,  Amry,  L  e.  a  goat,  Gen.  xxxv,  81 ;  Lev.  iv,  28 ; 
ix,  3 ;  xvi,  5 ;  xxiii,  19,  etc. ;  fem.  hT^5to,  «ef roA,  Lev. 
iv,  28;  V,  6;  Greek  Ipu^oc,  Lukę  xv,'29;  "goat,"  MatL 
xxv,  32,  ver.  33  ipi^ioy^  diniinutive),  the  young  of  the 
goat,  reckoned  a  great  delicacy  among  the  ancicnts; 
and  it  appears  to  have  beeii  senred  for  food  in  preference 
to  the  Uimb  (Gen.  xxvii,  9;  xxxviii,  17;  Judg.  vi,  19; 
xiv,  6 ;  1  Sam.  xvi,  20).  It  still  continues  to  be  a  choice 
dish  among  the  Arabś.  By  the  Mosaic  law,  the  Hebrews 
were  forbidden  to  drew  a  kid  in  the  milk  of  its  dam ; 
and  this  remarkable  prohibitiou  is  repeated  three  8everal 
times  (£xod.*xxiii,  19 ;  xxxiv,  26 ;  Deut  xiv,  21).  This 
law  has  been  variou8ly  understood.  However,  it  is  gen- 
eraHy  suppoeed  tbat  it  was  intendcd  to  guard  the  He- 
t»ew8  against  eome  idolatrous  or  mperetitioiis  practice 
of  the  neighboring  heathen  nationa.  The  practice  is 
quite  oommon  with  modem  Orientals  (Thomson,  Land 
and  Book,  i,  135).  Kids  were  also  among  the  sacrificial 
offerings  (£xod.  xii,  3,  margin ;  Lev.  iv,  23-26 ;  Kumb. 
vii,  16-^7).    See  Goat. 

Kidd,  Bekjamin,  a  noted  Qi]aker  minister,  was  bom 
in  Yorkshire,  England,  aboat  1692 ;  entered  the  minis- 
try  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  emigrated  to  this  coun- 
try about  1722,  and  labored  here  suocessfuUy  for  some 
time.  Ue  afterwards  retumed,  however,  to  England, 
and  settled  at  Banbuiy,  OxfordBhire,  ^  where  his  exem- 
plary  conduct  gained  him  the  esteem  of  all  ranks  and 
pennaaioas.*'  Ho  died  March  21, 1751.  Kidd  8erved 
his  geneialion  in  "  tuming  many  from  darkness  to  light, 
and  Irom  the  paths  of  disobedience  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
josL^-nJanney,  HisL  o/ the  Frieadt,  iu,  287. 

Kiddah.    See  Gassia. 

Kidder,  Richard,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Englbh  prelate 
and  leamed  Orientalist,  was  bom  at  Brighthelmstone,  in 
Saa8ex.  He  studied  at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
of  which  be  was  elected  fellow  in  1655.  He  afterwards 
became  vicar  of  Stanground,  Huntingdonshire,  but  was 
ejected  in  1662  for  nonoonfonnity.  He,  however,  con- 
formed  some  time  after,  and  became  rector  of  Raine,  Es- 
sex,  in  1664,  and  succe88ively  rector  of  St.  Martin's  Out- 
wick,  London,  in  1674 ;  prebendary  of  Norwich  in  1681 ; 
dean  of  Peta:borough  in  1689;  and  finallv  bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells  in  1691.  He  died  in  1708.  He  was 
consid^ed  one  of  the  best  divine8  of  his  time,  and  a 
elear  and  elegant  writer.  His  principal  works  are  Dem" 
otŁttraiion  ofthe  Mesaku^  etc.  (London,  1684, 1699, 1700, 
8  v6!a.;  another  edit.  1726,  foL,  and  often  sińce) : — Tke 
Judgmeni  ofprivate  Discretion  in  Matters  ofReliffion  de- 
fmded — a  seraaon  on  1  Thess.  v,  21  (Lond.  1687, 4to) : — 
A  Sermon  preached  before  the  King  and  Queen  at  WhUe- 
hatt^Nw, 6, 1692  [on  2  Sam.  xxiv,  14]  (Lond.  1693, 4to)  : 
— sermon,  ZecA.  rt«,  6,  of  Fatiing  (Lond.  1694, 4to) : — A 
Commentary  on  the  Five  Booka  ofMoaeSy  etc.  (London, 
1694,2  vol8. 8vo) : — BeUarmine  ezatnined  (Gibflon*s  Pre- 
8crvative,  iv,  55)  i—On  Repeniance  (Tracts  of  Angl.  Fa- 
then,  ii,  900), — Darling,  fJncydop.  BibHograph,  voL  ii,  s. 
T. ;  Birch,  L{fe  of  TiUoiton;  Hook,  Eedea,  Biog,  s.  v» 

Kiddermlnster.    See  KYDERMursTEit. 

Kiddniihlm.    See  Talmud. 

Kidney  (only  in  plnr.  ni*^bs,  hdayath^  prob.  from 
the  idea  of  its  bdng  the  seat  of  Umging\  the  leaf-fat 
aroand  which  was  specially  to  be  a  bumt-ofTering,  sig- 
niiicBnt  of  its  being  the  richest  and  most  central  part  of 
the  victim  (Exod.  xxix,  18,  22;  Lev.  iii,  4, 10, 15;  iv, 
9;  Tii,  4;  ▼iii,  16,  25;  ix,  10, 19;  Isa.  xxxiv,  3).  Spo- 
ken  also  of  the  **  retM**  of  a  human  being,  i  e.  the  in- 
moit  sool,  which  the  ancients  suppoeed  to  be  seated  in 


the  viscera  (compare  the  Homeńc  ^i7v,  midriff,  hence 
mind),  both  in  a  physical  sense  (Job  xvi,  18;  xix,  27; 
Psa.  cxxxix,  13 ;  Lam.  iii,  18),  and  figuratively  (Psa.  vii, 
9;  xvi,7;  xxvi,2;  lxxiii,  21;  Prov.  xxiii,  16 ;  Jer.xi, 
20;  xii,  2;  xvii,  10;  xx,  12).  Sometimes  applied  to 
kemeU  of  grain,  from  their  kidney-Uke  shape  and  rich- 
ness  (Deut.  xxxii,  14). 

Kid^ron  (Heb.  Kidnm'^  Ti^Tlp,  turbid,  compare  Job 
vi,  16 ;  Sept.  Ki^pwy,  N.  T.  K«5pwv,  John  xviii,  1,  where 
some  copies  erroneously  have  KiSpCjpy  and  the  Auth. 
Yersion  "Cedron;"  Josephus  Kiipbtv,  Gen.  -uivoc),  the 
brook  or  winter  torrent  which  flows  through  the  valley 
of  Jehoshaphat  (as  it  is  now  called),  on  the  east  side  of 
Jerusalem  (see  1  Mace  xii,  37).  "  The  brook  Kidron" 
is  the  only  name  by  which  "  the  valley"  itself  is  known 
in  Scripture,  for  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  name 
«  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat"  in  Joel  (ui,  12)  was  intended 
to  apply  to  this  valley.  The  word  rendered  "  brook"  (2 
Sam.  XV,  23;  1  Kings  ii,  37;  xv,  13;  2  Kings  xxiii,  6, 
12 ;  2  Chroń,  xv,  16 ;  xxix,  16 ;  xxx,  14 ;  Jer.  xxxi,  40 ; 
compare  Neh.  ii,  16 ;  Amos  vi,  14)  is  iną,  ndchal,  which 
may  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  the  Arabie  irmfy,  mean- 
ing  a  stream  and  ita  bed  or  valley,  or  properly  the  val- 
ley  of  a  stream,  even  when  the  stream  is  dry.  The 
Septuagint  and  evangeli8t  (in  the  above  passages),  as 
well  as  Josephus  (^4  nł,  viii,  1, 5 ;  but  ^apayi  in  ix,  7, 3 ; 
War^  V,  6, 1),  designate  it  xc<Au>^poc,  a  storm  brook,  or 
winter  torrent  But  it  woidd  seem  as  if  the  uame  were 
formerly  applied  also  to  the  ravines  surrounding  other 
portions  of  Jerusalem,  the  south  or  west,  sińce  Solo- 
mon*s  prohibition  to  Shimei  to  "  pass  over  the  torrent 
Kidron"  (1  Kings  ii, 37 ;  Josephus,  Ant,  viii,  1, 5)  is  said 
to  have  been  broken  by  the  latter  when  he  went  in  the 
direction  of  Gath  to  seek  his  fugitive  8laves  (ver.  41,42). 
Now  a  person  going  to  Gath  would  certainly  not  go  by 
the  way  of  the  Mount  of  01ive8,  or  approach  the  castem 
side  of  the  city  at  aU.  The  routć — whether  Gath  were 
at  BeitnJibrln  or  at  Tell  es-Safieh— would  be  by  the 
Bethlehem  gate,  and  then  nearly  due  west,  Perhaps 
the  prohibition  may  have  been  a  morc  generał  one  than 
is  impliod  in  ver.  37  (oomp.  the  king'B  reiteration  of  it 
in  ver.  42),  the  Kidron  being  in  that  case  specially  men- 
tioned  because  it  was  on  the  road  to  Bahurim,  Shimei*s 
home,  and  the  scenę  of  his  crime.  At  any  ratę,  beyond 
the  passage  in  ąuestion,  there  is  no  e\'idence  of  the 
name  Kidron  having  becu  applied  to  the  southem  or 
westem  ravine8  of  the  city. 

The  Kidron  is  mentioned  several  timcs  in  the  Scrip- 
ture history,  being  the  memorable  brook  which  David 
crossed  barefoot  and  weeping  when  flceing  from  Absa- 
lom  (2  Sam.  xv,  23,  30) ;  and  Jesus  must  often  have 
crossed  it  on  his  way  to  the  ML  of  01ives  and  Bethany 
(see  John  xviii,  1).  According  to  the  Talmud,  the  blood 
of  the  animals  slaughtered  in  the  Tempie,  and  other  ref- 
use  (probably  the  impurities  from  the  city,  Nazir,  lvii, 
4),  were  carried  through  a  sewer  into  the  lowcr  Kidron, 
and  thenoe  sold  as  manure  to  gardeners  (Joma,  lviii,  2). 
For  early  notices  of  the  Kidron,  see  William  of  Tyre, 
viii,  2 ;  Brocardus,  p.  8 ;  Rcland,  p.  294  8q.  llie  distin- 
guishing  peculiarity  of  the  Kidron — that  in  respect  to 
which  it  is  mpst  frequently  mentioned  in  the  O.  T. — is 
the  impurity  which  appears  to  have  been  ascribcd  to  it. 
Excepting  the  two  casual  notices  already  quoted,  we 
firet  meet  with  it  as  the  place  in  which  king  Asa  demol- 
ished  and  burat  the  obscene  phallic  idol  (see  Asherah) 
of  his  mother  (1  Kings  xv,  13 ;  2  Chroń,  xv,  16)..  Next 
we  find  the  wicked  Athaliah  hurried  thither  to  execu' 
tion  (Joseph.  Anł,  ix, 7, 3 ;  2  Kings  xi,  16).  It  then  be- 
oomes  the  regular  receptacle  for  the  impurities  and 
abominations  of  the  idol-worship,  when  removed  from 
the  Tempie  and  destroyed  by  the  adherents  of  Jehovah 
(2  Chroń,  xxix,  16;  xxx,  14;  2  Kings  xxiii,  4,  6, 12). 
In  the  couTse  of  these  naxTatives  the  statement  of  Jose- 
phus j  ust  quoted  as  to  the  death  of  Athaliah  is  support- 
ed  by  the  fact  that  in  the  time  of  Josiah  it  was  the  com- 
mon  cemeteiy  of  the  city  (2  Kings  zxiii,  6 ;  comp.  Jer. 
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zxvi,  23, "  graves  of  the  common  people'*))  perhaps  the 
«  yalley  of  dead  bodies"  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  (xxxi, 
40)  in  doBe  connection  with  the  '^fields"  of  Kidron,  and 
the  restoration  of  which  to  sanctity  was  to  be  one  of  the 
miracles  of  futare  times  (ibid.)*  It  was  doubtless  the 
Kidron  yalley  which  was  in  the  mind  of  the  prophet 
Ezekiel  when  he  dcsciibed  the  yision  of  the  holy  and 
healing  watera  flowing  from  the  Tempie  throngh  the 
desert  into  the  sea  (jdyii,  8) ;  and  this  yery  contrast 
with  its  customary  uses  senres  to  add  emphasis  to  his 
prophecy  (comp.  Wilson,  Landa  ofthe  Bibie,  ii,  82 ;  Stan- 
ley, Syr,  imd  PaL  p.  288).  How  long  the  yalley  contin- 
ued  to  be  used  for  a  burying-place  it  is  yery  hard  to  as- 
ccrtain.  Aftcr  the  capture  of  Jerosalem  in  1099  the 
bodies  of  the  slain  were  buried  outside  the  Golden  Gate- 
way (MisUn,  ii,  487 ;  Tobler,  Umgebuntfen^  p.  218) ;  but 
w^hat  had  been  the  practice  in  the  interyal  the  iiniter 
has  not  succeeded  in  tracing.  To  the  datę  of  the  mon- 
uments  at  the  foot  of  Oliret  we  haye  at  present  no  elew ; 
but,  even  if  they  are  of  pre-Christian  times,  there  Is  no 
proof  that  thoy  are  tombs.  From  the  datę  just  men- 
tioned, howeyer,  the  burials  api^ear  to  haye  been  con- 
stant,  and  at  present  it  is  the  fayorite  resting^place  of 
Moslcms  and  Jews,  the  formcr  on  the  west,  the  latter  on 
the  east  of  the  yalley.  The  Moslcms  are  mostly  con- 
fined  to  the  narrow  leyel  spot  between  the  foot  of  the 
wali  and  the  commcncement  of  the  precipitous  slope, 
while  the  Jews  haye  possession  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  slopes  of  Oliyet,  where  their  scanty  tombstones  are 
crowded  so  thick  together  as  literally  to  ooyer  the  sur- 
face  like  a  payement. 

The  Kidron  is  a  mountain  rayine,  in  most  places  nar- 
row, with  precipitous  banks  of  naked  limestone ;  but 
herc  and  there  its  banks  haye  an  easy  slope,  and  along 
its  bottom  are  strips  of  land  capable  of  cultiyation.  It 
contains  the  bed  of  a  streamlet,  but  during  the  wholc 
summer,  and  most  of  the  winter,  it  is  perfectly  dr^^ ;  in 
fact,  no  water  runs  in  it  except  when  heayy  rains  are 
falling  in  the  moimtains  ronnd  Jenisalem.  The  rcsident 
missioaaries  assured  Dr.  Kobinson  that  they  had  not 
during  seyeral  years  secn  a  strearo  running  through  the 
yalley  (see  BiU,  ResearcheSy  i,  896-402).  On  the  broad 
summit  of  the  mountain  ridge  of  Judcea,  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  north-west  of  Jcnisalcro,  is  a  slight  depression ; 
this  is  the  head  of  the  Kidron.  The  sides  of  the  de- 
pression, and  the  eleyatcd  ground  around  it,  are  whiten- 
ed  by  the  broad,  jagged  tops  of  limestone  rocks,  and  al- 
roost  eyery  rock  is  excayated,  partly  as  a  quarry,  and 
partly  to  furm  the  facade  of  a  tomb.  The  yalley  or  de- 
pression runs  for  about  half  a  mile  towards  the  city;  it 
is  shallow  and  broad,  dotted  with  com-fields,  and  sprink- 
led  with  a  few  old  oliyes.  It  thcn  bends  eastwaitl,  and 
in  another  half  mile  is  crossed  by  the  great  northem 
road  coming  doMm  from  the  hill  Scopus.  On  the  east 
aide  of  the  road,  and  south  bank  of  the  Kidron,  are  the 
celebrated  Tombs  of  the  Kings.  The  bed  of  the  yaUey 
is  here  about  half  a  mile  due  north  of  the  city  gate.  It 
continucs  in  the  same  course  about  a  qnart«r  of  a  mile 
fartłier,  and  then,  tuming  south,  opens  into  a  wide  basin 
containing  cultiyatcd  fields  and  oliyes.  Hcre  it  is  cross- 
ed diogonally  by  the  road  from  Jenisalem  to  Anathoth. 
As  it  adyances  southward,  the  right  bank,  forming  the 
side  of  the  hill  Bezetha,  becomes  higher  and  steeper, 
with  occasional  precipices  of  rock,  on  which  may  be  scen 
a  few  fragments  of  the  ancient  city  wali;  while  on  the 
left  the  base  of  Oliyet  projects,  greatly  narrowing  the 
yalley.  Opposite  St.  Stephen*s  gate  the  depth  is  fully 
100  feet,  and  the  breadth  not  morę  than  400  feet  The 
oliye-trees  in  the  bottom  are  so  thickly  clustered  as  to 
fjrm  a  shady  groye;  and  their  massiye  trunks  and 
gnarled  boughs  givc  eyidence  of  great  age.  This  spot 
is  shut  out  from  ihe  city,  from  the  yiew  of  public  roads, 
and  from  the  noticc  and  intemiption  of  wa^iarers.  Sec 
Gethsemanb.     a  zigzag  path  descends  the  steep  bank 

•  from  St,  Stephen's  gate,  crosses  the  bed  of  the  yalłey  by 

•  an  old  bridge,  and  then  branches.    One  branch  leads 

.  direct  oyer  the  top  of  Oliyet.    This  path  has  a  dcep  his- 1 


torical  interest;  it  was  by  it  that  Dayid  went  when  h% 
fled  from  Absalom :  '*  The  king  passed  oyer  the  brook 
Kidron,  and  all  the  people  pasśed  oyer,  towards  the  way 
of  the  wildemess*'  (2  Sam.  xy,  28).  See  Ouysr.  An- 
other branch  runs  round  the  southem  shoulder  of  the 
hill  to  Bethany,  and  it  has  a  deep  sacred  interest,  for  it 
is  the  road  of  Chrisfs  triumphal  entry  (Matt«  xxi,  1  sq.; 
Lukę  xix,  87).  Below  the  bridge  the  Kidron  beoomes 
still  narrower,  and  here  traces  of  a  torrent  bed  first  be- 
gin  to  appear.  Three  hundred  yards  farther  down,  the 
hills  on  each  side — Moriah  on  the  right  and  Oliyet  on 
the  left — rise  predpitously  from  the  torrent  bed,  which 
is  spanned  by  a  single  arch.  On  the  left  bank  is  a  sin- 
gular  group  of  tombs,  compńsing  those  of  Absalom,  J&- 
boshaphat,  and  St.  James  (uow  so  called) ;  while  on  the 
right,  150  feet  oyerhead,  towers  the  south-eastem  angle 
of  the  Tempie  wali,  most  probably  the  "pinnacle"  on 
which  OUT  Lord  was  placed  (Matt.  iy,  5).  The  rayine 
runs  on,  narrow  and  rocky,  for  500  yards  morę ;  there, 
on  its  right  bank,  in  a  caye,  is  the  fountain  of  the  Vlr- 
gin ;  and  higher  up  on  the  left,  perched  on  the  side  of 
naked  cliffs,  the  ancient  yillage  of  SUoam.  A  short  dis- 
tanco  farther  down,  the  yalley  of  the  Tyropoeon  falls  in 
from  the  right,  dcscendiug  in  terraced  slopes,  fresh  and 
green,  from  the  waters  of  the  Pool  of  Siloam.  The  Kid- 
ron here  expands,  affording  a  leyel  tract  for  cultiyation, 
and  now  coyered  with  beds  of  cucumbers,  melons,  and 
other  yegetables.  Here  of  old  was  the  "  King^s  Garden" 
(Neh.  iii,  15).  The  leyel  tract  extendB  down  to  the 
mouth  of  Hinnom,  and  is  about  200  yards  wide.  A 
short  distance  below  the  junction  of  Hinnom  and  the 
Kidron  is  the  fountain  of  £n-Kogel,  now  called  BSr  Ayiltb, 
"  the  Weil  of  Job,"  or  "  Joab."  The  length  of  the  yidlcy 
from  its  head  to  En-Rogel  is  2f  miles,  and  here  the  his- 
torie Kidron  may  be  said  to  terminate.  Eyery  refer- 
ence  to  the  Kidron  in  the  Bibie  is  madę  to  this  section* 
Dayid  crossed  it  at  a  point  opposite  the  city  (1  Sam.  xy, 
23) ;  it  was  the  boimdary  beyond  which  Solomon  for- 
bade  Shimei  to  go  on  pain  of  death  (1  Kings  ii,  87) ;  it 
was  hcre,  probably,  near  the  mouth  of  Hinnom,  that  Aaa 
destroycd  the  idol  which  Maachah  his  mother  set  up 
(xy,  18) ;  and  it  seems  to  haye  been  at  the  same  spot, 
'^  in  the  fields  of  Kidron,**  that  king  Josiah  ordered  the 
yessels  of  Baal  to  be  bumed  (2  Kings  xxiii,  4) .  It  wouJd 
seem,  from  2  Kings  xxiii,  6,  that  a  portion  of  the  Kid- 
ron, apparently  near  the  mouth  of  Hinnom,  was  used  as 
a  bur>'ing-ground.  The  sides  of  the  surrounding  cliffs 
are  filled  with  ancient  rock  tombs,  and  the  greatest  boon 
the  dying  Jew  now  asks  is  that  his  bones  be  laid  in  the 
Yalley  of  Jehoshaphat.  The  whole  of  the  left  bank  of 
the  Kidron,  opposite  the  Tempie  area,far  up  the  side  of 
Oliyet,  is  payed  with  the  white  tombstones  of  Jews. 
This  singuiar  longing  is  doubtless  to  be  ascńbed  to  the 
opinion  which  the  Jews  entertain  that  the  Kidron  is 
the  Yalley  of  Jekoshaphai  mentioned  by  Joel  (iii,  2). 
See  Jehoshaphat, Yallkt  op.  Below  En-Kogel  the 
Kidron  has  little  of  historical  or  sacred  interest.  It  runs 
in  a  winding  course  east  by  south,  through  the  Wilder- 
ness  of  Judsea,  to  the  Dead  Sea.  For  about  a  mile  be- 
low En-Kogel  the  bottom  of  the  yalley  is  cultiyated  and 
thickly  coyered  with  oliye-trees.    Farther  down  a  few 
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fields  of  com  are  met  with  at  inter\'alB,  but  thcse  soon 
disappear,  and  the  rayine  assumes  the  bleak  and  deso- 
late  aspect  of  the  surrounding  hills.  About  seyen  miles 
from  Jerusalem  the  features  ofthe  yalley  assume  a  much 
wilder  and  grandcr  form.  Hitherto  the  banks  have 
been  steep,  with  here  and  there  a  high  precipice,  and  a 
jutling  cliflF,  giving  yariety  to  the  scenę.  Now  they 
suddenly  contract  to  precipices  of  naked  rock  nearly  800 
feet  in  height,  which  look  as  if  the  mountain  had  been 
tom  asunder  by  an  earthquake.  About  a  mile  farther, 
on  the  side  of  this  frightful  chasm,  stands  the  oonyent 
of  St.  Saba,  one  of  the  most  remarkaole  buildings  in  Pal- 
estine,  foundcd  by  the  saint  whose  name  it  bears,  in  tb« 
year  A.D.  489.  The  sides  of  the  chasm  both  aboye  and 
below  the  conyent  are  filled  with  caves  and  grottoes,  once 
the  abode  of  monks  and  hermits,  and  from  thesc  doub^ 
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len  this  Bećtión  of  Łhe  yalley  has  got  its  modem  name, 
Wady  er-Raheh,  *«Monk'8  Yalley"  (Woloott,  i?«0«arcAe0 
M  Poi;  inBiUłcal  Gabinet,  xlui,  38).  Below  Mar  Saba 
the  TaUey  U  caUed  Wady  enrNar,  ''Yalley  of  Fire^^a 
name  descriptire  of  its  aapect,  for  so  bare  and  acorched 
18  it  that  it  seema  aa  if  it  had  participated  in  the  doom 
of  Sodom.  It  mna  on,  a  deep,  narrow,  wUd  chaam,  ontil 
it  breaka  through  the  lofty  linę  of  cliffii  at  Kaa  el-Feah- 
khah,  on  the  ahoie  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  will  thus  be 
aecn  that  the  head  of  the  Kidron  ia  jost  on  the  verge  of 
the  water-shed  of  the  mountain-chain  of  Judah,  about 
2600  feet  aboTe  the  lea.  Ita  length,  aa  the  crow  fliea,  ia 
only  twenty  milea,  and  yet  in  this  short  spaoe  it  haa  a 
deMcnt  of  no  leaa  than  3912  feet— the  Dead  Sea  having 
a  depreańon  of  1312  feet  (Van  de  Yelde,  Memoir,  p.  179, 
ia2).->Kitto;  Smith.  In  1848  the  lerelling  party  of  the 
Dead  Sea  £xpedition,  under  command  of  Lieut  Lynch, 
worked  ap  the  wady  en-Nar,  the  bed  of  the  Kidron,  from 
the  Dead  Sea  to  Jeruaalem.  They  encountered  aereral 
predpicea  fiom  ten  to  twelve  feet  high,  down  which  cat- 
aracta  {dunge  in  winter.  They  found  the  ravine  shut 
in  on  each  aide  by  high,  barren  cUtEs  of  chalky  limę- 
stone,  and  the  dry  torrent-bed  intemipted  by  boulders, 
and  0Dveied  with  fragmenta  of  stone  (^Narratiee^  p.  884, 
387).  The  plaoe  where  it  empties  into  the  Jordan  is  a 
goige  1200  feet  deep,  nairow  at  the  bottom,  ¥rith  a  bed 
fiUfid  with  confuaed  fragmenta  of  rock,  mach  wom,  but 
perfectly  dry  (ib.).  For  further  notioea,  aee  Ritter'8  Erd- 
badt,  JLV,  600 ;  Robinson,  Bibfical  Retearchet,  ut  sap. 

Kief  or  Kiev,  the  name  of  the  chief  town  of  the 
goremment  of  that  name,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Dnie- 
per,  one  of  tbe  oldeat  of  the  Russian  towna,  and  formerly 
the  capital  (containing  60,000  inhabitanta,  with  a  uni- 
Terńty  and  a  theologiod  school),  waa  in  864  taken  from 
the  Khazars  by  two  Norman  chiefa,  companiona  of  Ru- 
ńc,  and  oonąuered  from  them  by  Oleg,  Rnric*8  sncceaa- 
or,  wbo  madę  it  his  capitaL  In  1240  (when  it  ceaaed  to 
be  the  capital)  it  waa  nearly  destioyed  by  Batd,  khan 
of  Kiptchak.  Chriatianity  was  firat  prodaimed  in  Rus- 
tia  at  Kief  in  988.  In  the  14th  centoiy  it  was  seized 
by  Gedimio,  grand  duke  of  lithnania,  and  annexed  to 
Poland  in  1569,  bat  in  1686  was  restoied  to  Ruaaia. 
Kief  ia  the  oldest  Rossian  mettopolitan'a  residence,  the 
cradte  of  Roasian  Chriatianity.  It  is  also  noted  on  ac- 
eoant  of  two  Cbarch  (Greek)  councils  that  have  been 
held  there.     See  Landon,  Mamial  of  Ckurch  CounciU. 

(a)  The  firat  of  theae  convened  about  1147,  and  is 
noted  for  the  manner  in  which  the  bishops  elected  a  me- 
tiopolitan  in  the  plaoe  ot  Michael  II.  With  the  excep- 
tion  of  Niphont  of  Norogorod,  they  all  agrecd  to  take  the 
dectłon  into  their  own  banda,  without  allowing  to  the  par 
triarch  of  Coostantinople  the  eserdse  of  his  right  either 
to  nominate  or  oonfirm.  Niphont  strongly  protested 
againat  the  step,  but  withoat  efiect.  The  choice  of  the 
tynod  fell  upon  Clement,  a  monk  of  Smoleńsk.  As  a 
aubetituŁe  for  the  patriarchal  consecration,  Onuphrius 
propoeed  that  the  band  of  St.  Clement  of  Róme,  whoae 
relica  had  been  brought  from  Chersoń,  should  be  placed 
npon  hia  bead.  Thia  election  led  to  great  disorder,  and 
aobaeąnently  the  patriarch  Lukę  Chysoberges  consecra- 
tcd  CcMiatantine  metropolitan,  who  oondemned  the  acts 
of  thia  aynod,  and  sospended  for  a  time  all  the  dergy 
odained  by  Clement.— MoararielTs  Hist,  Russ,  Ckurch 
(by  Blackmore),  p.  35. 

(6)  Another  coundl  waa  oonyened  here  in  1622.  Me- 
letiua,  archbishop  of  Polotsk,  at  one  time  a  most  zealous 
defcnder  of  the  0(thodox  Church  in  Russia,  had  been 
obliged  to  flee  into  Greeoe  upon  a  groundless  suspicion 
of  haring  been  conoemed  in  the  mnrder  of  Jehoehaphat, 
Umate  archbishop  of  Polotak,  and,  uiged  by  fear,  had 
giren  htmself  up  to  the  Uniate  party,  and  written  an 
apology  in  censare  of  the  orthoidox  Church;  in  this 
coqncil  be  was  called  to  account,  madę  to  perform  open 
pcnanoe,  and  to  tear  hia  book.  Soon  after  he  entirely 
apoatatized;  and,  going  to  Romę,  had  the  titie  of  arch- 
biahop  of  Uieiopolis  oonferred  on  him. — ^l^f ouraYieiT,  p. 
179. 


In  the  neighborhood  of  Kief  ia  the  conyent  of  Kieyo- 
Fetchersk,  a  celebrated  Russian  sanctuary,  which  an- 
nually  attracts  thousands  of  pilgrims  from  the  most  re- 
mote  comers  of  the  empire.  In  the  days  of  king  Wład- 
imir, the  river  Bug,  near  this  city,  was  considcred  aa- 
cred  by  many  Russian  aects,  and  in  many  respects  Kief, 
in  those  days,  resembled  the  city  of  Benares  in  India. 
The  reader  can  best  obtain  a  view  of  the  worahip  of  riv- 
era  in  the  East  by  tuming  to  the  artide  Gakges  (comp. 
Yollmer,  MythoL  Wórterbuch,  p.  1049). 

Kiemander,  John  Zaciiariaii,  a  Swedish  Prot- 
estant missionary,  was  bom  at  Axtadt,  Oatrogothia  (new 
the  lien  Lindkoping),  Dcc.  1, 1710.  He  atudied  at  the 
achool  of  Lindkoping,  and  aftcrwards  at  the  univcrsitics 
of  Upsal  and  Halle.  Professor  Frankę  recommended 
him  to  the  EngUsh  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Chris- 
tian Knowledge.  and  he  was  aent  to  India  in  1740.  Herc 
he  labored  zealously  for  Bixty  years,  and  acquired  such 
reputation  that  the  shah  of  Persia  intnisted  to  him  the 
Arabie  transhition  of  the  Paalms  and  the  N.  T.  In  1767 
he  estabUshed  at  Calcutta  a  church,  which  was  opened 
in  1770,  but,  as  he  was  obliged  to  bear  the  expenae  al- 
most  exdusively  himself,  he  was  reduced  to  poverty. 
Kiemander  was  sucoessiyely  connected  with  the  Dutch 
Church  at  Chinsurah,  Bengal,  and  when  that  town  was 
taken  by  the  English  in  1795  he  was  madę  priaoner,  but 
afterwards  permitted  to  aettle  at  Calcutta.  He  died  in 
1799.  See  W alcht  Neueste  RtligioMgeach, ;  Acta  //i^- 
torico-ecdenattica  ;  Ańaiic  A tmual Register  ;  Roae,  New 
Biograpkical  Dictionary  ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GhUralet 
xxu,  715.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Kiesling,  Johann  Rudolph,  a  German  Protestant 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Erfurt,  Oct  21,  1706;  became 
firat  deacon  of  Wittemberg  in  1738,  extraordinaTy  pro- 
feasor  of  philosophy  at  Leipzig  in  1740,  professor  of  Ori- 
ental  languages  in  the  same  unirersity  in  1746,  and, 
linally,  professor  of  thcology  at  Krlangen  in  1762.  He 
retained  this  latter  position  until  his  death,  April  17, 
1778.  He  wrote  a  large  number  of  works,  the  most  re- 
markable  of  which  arc,  łJxercitationes  in  cuHnis  J,  Chr, 
TrombeUi  IHsiertationes  de  cuUu  sanctorum  modeste  dilu- 
tmtur  (Lpzg.  1742-1746,  8  pts.  4to)  \— Historia  de  Vm 
Symbolorum  (Lpzg.  1753,  8vo) : — De  Disciplina  ClericO" 
rum,  ex  epiatoUs  ecdeńasł,  conspicua,  LUier  (Lpzg.  and 
Nuremberg,  1760,  8vo) : — Program,  anticuoris  Kcciesia 
Christiana  herełicos  contra  immacułatam  Marice  Virffinis 
conceptionem  iestes  sisłit  (Erlangen,  1775, 4to) : — Letirge- 
haude  d,  Wiedertdvftr  (Revel,  1776, 8vo).  He  ako  pub- 
lished  during  the  years  1756-61  the  theological  joumal 
entitled  Seue  Beitrage  von  alten  w.  neuen  iheolog.  Sachen, 
eatablished  by  J.  £.  Knapp  in  1751  (Lpzg.  8vo).  See 
Winer,  /landb,  d.  iheohcischen  Literatur;  Hoefer,  Nour, 
Biog.  Generale,  xxvii.  716.     (J.  N.  P.) 

KJ£B]l,Wii.Li  AM,  adiAtinguished  English  BaptIsŁ  min- 
ister, bom  in  1616,  ońginally  a  merchant,  by  his  wealth 
exerted  great  influence  at  the  coiuts  of  king  Charles  II 
and  James  II,  and  thereby  indirectiy  secured  many  fayors 
to  his  brethren.  By  his  means  the  false  and  scurrilous 
pamphlct  entitled  Barter  Baptized  in  Blood  was  exam- 
ined  and  condemned;  and  by  his  intcrcession,  also,  twelve 
Baptists  who  had  been  condemned  to  death  at  Ayles- 
bury  rcceiyed  the  king*8  pardon.  In  1683,  two  of  his 
grandsons,  Benjamin  and  William  Hewling,  young  gen- 
tlemen  of  great  fortunes,  accomplbhcd  education,  and 
eminent  piety,  were  concemcd  in  the  ill-timed  and  ill- 
fated  expedition  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  which  ter- 
minated  in  the  dcstraction  of  almost  all  who  had  any 
hand  in  it,  including  the  two  Hewlings,  though  eyery 
effort  was  madę  by  Kiffin  to  aave  thcir  lives.  Kiffin 
was  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church,  Deyonshire  Sąuarc, 
London,  from  1639  to  1701.  He  died  in  the  latter  year, 
at  an  adyanced  agc,  *^  leaying  behind  him  a  character 
of  rare  excellence,  tried  alike  by  the  fire  of  prosperity 
and  adyersity  in  the  most  eyentful  tiraes."  He  wrote 
in  fayor  of  atrict  oommunion  in  reply  to  John  Bunyan, 
opposed  Dr.Featley  in  the  famous  disputation  at  Southr 
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work,  and  was  handled  with  8everity  by  Edwaids  in  bia 
Gangraamu  He  ia  regarded  aa  the  father  of  the  ^  Par- 
ticular  Baptiato.'^  An  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the 
high  pofiition  Kiffin  must  have  occupied  in  bia  day  if 
Macaulay  {Uistory  o/Englcmd,  yoL  ii)  oould  say,  ^  Great 
as  was  the  authority  of  Bunyan  with  BapŁiats,  tbat  of 
William  Kiffin  was  still  greater.  Kiffin  was  the  fint 
man  among  them  in  wealth  aod  station."  ^  His  por- 
trait,"  says  Skeats  (//u/.  Engluh  Fret  Churdua,  p.  154), 
"  does  not  bcar  out  the  onoe  cuirent  impresaion  concern- 
Ing  the  Baptists  of  that  agc  With  skuU-cap  and  flow- 
ing  ringletś,  with  mustache  and  ^  imperial/  with  broad 
lace  collar  and  ample  gown  (see  bis  portrait  in  WiJson'8 
Diueniing  Churchesj  i,  403),  be  resembles  a  gentleman 
Cavalier  rather  than  aoy  popular  ideał  of  a  Bour-visaged 
and  diacontented  Anabaptist."  See  Croeby,  Ilisł.  EnffL 
BaptisU;  and  Lives  (Lond.  1659, 4to,  and  one  by  Joseph 
Gumey,  1833,  8vo;  also  bis  Autobiograpby,  edited  by 
Orme,  Lond.  1823,  8vo).     (J.  H.  W.) 

Kikayon.    See  Gourd. 

Kilbum,  David,  a  Metbodist  Episcopal  minister, 
bom  at  Gilsum,  N.  H.,  Octobcr  24, 1784,  was  converted 
when  serenteen  years  old,  licensed  to  preach  in  1805, 
and,  after  three  years*  labor  as  a  local  preacher,  was  re- 
ceived  into  the  New  England  Conference,  and  obtained 
his  first  appointment  at  Union,  Me.  His  sub8equent 
stations  were  Readfield,  Me. ;  Stanstead,  Canada ;  Dan- 
yille,  Barnard  and  White  River,  Needham,  Boston,  Port- 
land,  Me.;  Wethersfield  and  Barre,Vt;  Proridence, R. 
Ł;  Lowell,  Lynn-Common,  Bridgewater,  North-west 
Bridgcwater,  Waltham,  Barre,  Ashbumbam,  South  Roy- 
alston,  £nfield,  and  Soutbampton.  He  traveUed  also 
the  following  districts  as  presiding  elder :  Portland  Dis- 
trict,  Maine  Conference ;  New  Hampshire,  Boston, 
Springfield,  and  Providence  Districts,  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Conference.  In  1851  be  became  superannuated,  in 
1852-53  effective,  in  1854  supemumerary,  in  1856  elTec- 
tive,  in  1858  again  supemumerary,  and  in  1859  be  agatn 
became  superannuated,  in  wbich  relation  be  remained 
till  the  time  of  his  death,  July  13, 1865.  Kilbum  "  was 
a  man  of  great  endurance,  and  constttutionally  qualified 
for  the  immenso  labor  be  perforroed;  of  sound  Judg- 
ment,  elear  understanding,  strong  will ;  eamest  and  eon- 
sdentious  in  the  performance  of  duty.  During  his  la- 
borious  ministry  be  sustained  a  high  reputation  and 
exerted  a  powerful  influence.  .  .  .  His  pmdent  fore- 
sight,  bis  comprehensive  yiews,  his  knowledge  of  men, 
hiB  almost  intuitive  perception  of  character,  his  urban- 
ity,  bis  high  morał  and  Christian  yirtues,  entitled  bim 
to  an  bonorable  social  and  ofBcial  position  in  the  Church 
wbich  be  so  faithfully  seryed.**— Con/I  Minutea,  1866,  p. 
66. 

Kilbye,  Richard,  an  Englisb  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Ratcliife  in  the  second  half  of  the  16th  century,  and 
was  educated  at  Oxford  Uniyersity,  with  wbich  be  was 
ideutified  throughout  lifc ;  be  was  its  rector  in  1590,  and 
beld  a  prufeasorship  of  the  Hebrew  language.  He  died 
Noy.  7, 1G20.  Richard  Kilbye  was  one  of  the  transla- 
tors  of  king  James  s  yersion  of  the  Bibie.  He  also  pub> 
lished  seyeral  Sermoru  (1613,  etc.)  and  a  CommaUary  on 
Exodua, 

Another  Englisb  diyine  of  the  same  name  flourished 
about  the  same  time  in  Warwickshire.  He  died  in  1 61 7, 
and  is  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  Burthen  ofa  load- 
ened  Corucience  (1616,  8vo ;  oflen  reprinted).— Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biogr,  Diet,  xxvii,  720 ;  AUibone,  Diet,  o/EnglUh 
cmd  A  merican  A  uthorSj  yoL  ii,  s.  v. 

Kildare,  an  ancient  church  in  central  Ireland,found- 
ed  A.D.480,  deńved  its  name  from  the  Irish  ceile,  church, 
and  dair^  the  oak,  and  was  at  first  established  by  St. 
Bridget  as  a  Christian  school,  and  afterwards  called  a 
nunnery,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  pagan  women, 
married  or  single,  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  Chństian- 
ity.  Soon  a  town  or  city  grew  up  around  it,  and  in  la- 
ter  times  it  formed  an  extensive  diocese.  In  the  early 
period  of  Ireland's  bistory  it  is  notbing  remarkable  to 


find  woman  aswiming  the  position  of  paUic  inatractot; 
Druidism,  the  former  religimi  of  Ireland,  assigned  offices 
to  females.  In  the  early  bistory  of  the  Irish  Chorcb  we 
have  seyeral  intimations  that  Christian  woroen  were 
employed  in  its  seryices.  8t.  Patrick,  in  his  Cat^ettiim, 
sect.  xyiii,  wńtes  about  a  woman  of  noble  birth,  of  the 
daughters  of  the  minor  king,  and  eyen  handmaids  in 
seryitude,  who  were  actiye  in  the  cause  of  Christianity. 
The  Book  ofArmagk,  an  aocredited  manuacript  of  the 
7th  century,  in  speaking  of  an  eailier  period,  says  ex- 
preasly,  "  The  early  Irish  Christiana  did  not  reject  the 
fellowship  and  help  of  woman,  for  they  were  founded  on 
the  rock,  and  did  not  fear  the  blast  of  temptation."  SL 
Bridget,  the  founder  of  thia  church  and  female  aemi* 
nary,  tradition  says,  died  about  A.D.515,  at  an  adyanced 
age,  loyed  in  life  and  lamented  in  death.  In  honor  of 
ber  memory,  through  an  extent  of  fourteen  centuries,  in 
different  countries  and  in  diiferent  langnages,  milliona 
haye  been  called  by  ber  name;  morę  cbiłdren,  perfaape, 
than  after  any  other  Christian  woman  wbose  name  ia 
not  in  the  inspired  records.  Her  memoiy  waa  cheriah* 
ed  by  the  Pieta  and  the  British  Scots,  but  in  no  place 
except  Kildare  was  it  morę  honored  than  in  the  Heb- 
rides,  where  at  a  later  and  less  pnre  age  she  became 
the  pationeas  of  their  churchea.  Seyeral  liyes  of  ber 
haye  been  written  by  foreigners  and  in  different  lao- 
guages,  but  the  beat  and  the  fullest  is  said  to  be  that  by 
St.  Ultan,  the  materials  for  wbich  be  obtained  from  a 
manuacript  in  the  monaateiy  of  Ratisbon,  Grermany.  See 
Moore,  Hitł,  ofirdcmd;  Warena  /risA  AfUiquitie$  ;  Todd, 
Iri»h  Church,  p.  28.     (D.  D.) 

Kilham,  Albxandbr,  one  of  the  moet  celebrated 
characten  in  the  bistory  of  Metbodism,  the  founder  of 
the  '*New  Connecrion  of  Wesleyan  Methodista,**  fre- 
quently  called  simply  ^  Kilbamites,'*  and  reaUy  the  fint 
man  in  the  Metbodist  oonnection  who  adyocated  the 
representation  of  the  lay  element  in  the  goyemment  of 
the  Church,  was  bom  at  Epworth,  England,  July  10, 
1762.  His  parents  were  Metbodists,  and  be  enjoyed  a 
training  strictly  in  aooordance  with  their  own  religioua 
conyictions.  Yadllating  in  character  and  impetuous  in 
temper  in  his  youthful  days,  be  strtiggled  bard  against 
all  religioua  impressions,  but  waa  finally  oonyerted  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  and  sbortly  after  b^|;an  preaching. 
Brackcnbnry,  one  of  Wesley's  right-band  men,  met 
young  Kilham  one  day  at  Epworth  wbile  bimself  oo  a 
preaching  excnraion,  and  engaged  bim  at  onoe  aa  his 
trayelling  companion.  In  Brackenbury*8  misaionary 
yisit  to  the  Channel  Islands,  Kilham  proyed  bimself  an 
able  assisuuit.  In  1785,  sbortly  after  their  retom  fh>m 
the  islands,  Wesley  receiyed  Kilham  into  the  regular 
itinerant  ministry.  Like  all  other  laborers  of  early 
Metbodism,  his  ministrations  frequently  met  with  op* 
position,  and  an  encounter  with  a  mob  was  almoet  a 
daily  experienoe.  At  Bolton  his  cbapel  waa  stoned;  at 
Alford  market-place  be  was  attacked  by  a  clergyman 
and  a  constable ;  at  Spilsby  be  waa  aasailed  with  dirt 
and  eggs.  In  another  place  gunpowder  was  laid  nnder 
the  spot  where  be  expected  to  preach,  with  a  train  ex- 
tcnding  some  distance,  but  witbont  effect^  for  be  took 
his  stand  elsewbere  and  escaped  the  danger.  It  waa 
amid  such  difficulties  and  trials  tbat  Kilham  zealously 
labored  for  the  cause  of  bis  Master.  In  1791  the  found- 
er of  Metbodism  expired.  During  the  life  of  Weeley 
there  had  been  no  actual  separation  of  the  Wesleyana 
from  the  Established  Church.  He  had  been  careful  to 
ayoid  religious  meetings  during  the  bours  for  public 
worship  in  the  Establishment.  He  had  neyer  allowed 
the  celebration  of  the  ordinancea  of  baptism  and  the 
Lord'8  Supper  by  his  own  preachers;  bis  people  receiyed 
these  at  the  bands  of  the  ministeis  of  the  Establiahed 
Church.  Frequently  a  yoice  diasenting  from  tbis  ooorse 
was  beard  from  among  the  Wesleyan  ministers.  Kil- 
ham bimself  had  dared,  three  years  before  the  death  of 
Wesley,  to  record  the  wish, "  Let  us  haye  the  liberty  of 
Engliahmen,  and  giye  the  Lord's  Supper  to  onr  aocie- 
ties,"    About  the  time  of  Wesley^s  death  be  wrote,  **  X 
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faAve  had  Berenl  wann  cootests  with  a  fńend  because  I 
vou]d  not  hare  my  child  baptized  in  tbe  usiial  way. 
The  stonn,  hoirever,  soon  blew  over.     I  hope  God  will 
open  the  eyes  of  the  Methoduts  to  see  their  sin  and  fol- 
ly  in  tbeir  inoonaisŁent  oonnection  witb  the  Church." 
Tbe  oppcMution  agaiiist  eccle8ia«tical  subeenriency  to  tbe 
laws  of  tbe  Cburch  of  England  became  morę  determined 
after  tbe  decision  of  tbe  Conference  at  Mancbester,  July 
26. 1791,  tbe  fint  after  Mr.  Wesley^s  death,  to  "  take  tbe 
pian  as  Mr.  Wesley  had  Icft  it."     "  The  controyeisy 
coold  not,"  says  Sterens  {History  o/MethodUm,  iii,  38), 
'^but  be  reflanaed,  and  morę  definite  results  must  be 
reacbed  before  tbe  Churcb  coold  be  at  rest     Partisans 
of  the  national  Cborcb  regarded  tbe  pledge  as  binding 
the  Methodists  to  the  Establishment ;  tbe  adyocates  of 
piogrcss  dissented,  and,  in  tbe  language  of  Pawson,  de- 
clared,*Not  so;  oar  old  plan  bas  been  to  follow  tbe 
openings  of  Providence,  and  to  alter  or  amend  tbe  plan 
as  we  saw  it  needful,  in  order  to  be  morę  useful  in  the 
haod  of  God.*     Hańby,  whom  Wesley  had  authorized 
to  administer  the  sacraments,  still  claimed  the  right  to 
do  80  wbexever  the  sodetieB  wisbed  him.     Pawson 
wrote  the  same  year  that  if  the  people  were  denied  the 
sacnments  they  would  leave  the  connection  in  many 
placem    Taylor  was  determined  to  adminbter  them  in 
lirerpool;  and  Atmore  wrote  that,  having  'solemnly 
promised  upoa  his  knees  before  God  and  his  people  that 
be  would  give  all  diligence  not  only  to  pieach  tbe  word, 
bat  to  administer  the  sacraments  in  the  Cburch  of  God,' 
he  wookl  do  bo  wberever  required  by  the  people.    '  We 
were  as  much  diyided,'  he  later  wiote, '  in  oor  view8  and 
practice  as  before ;'  and  numerous  disputes  occurred  dur- 
ing  the  year  respecting  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments and  a  total  sepaiation  from  the  Cburch  of  Eng- 
land.   Circolar  letters  in  great  abundance  were  sent  into 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  minds  of  the 
people  were  moch  direrted  from  the  pursuit  of  morę 
sablime  objects  by  otbers  which  tended  but  little  to  the 
profit  of  the  soul.*     The  diveisified  opinions  of  tbe  con- 
nection were,  in  fine,  lesolring  tbemsclyes  into  tbree 
daasee,  and  gi^ing  rise  to  as  many  parties,  composed 
rMpectively  of  men  who,  from  tbeir  attachment  to  tbe 
Establishment,  wisbed  no  change,  unless  it  might  be  a 
greater  subordination  to  tbe  national  Cburch  by  the 
abaodonment  of  tbe  sacraments  in  thoee  cases  wbere 
Wesley  had  admitted  them ;  of  such  as  wished  to  main- 
tain  Wesley^s  plan  intact,  with  official  prorisions  which 
might  be  reqiiisite  to  administer  it;  and  such  as  desired 
rerolotionary  changes,  with  a  morę  equal  distribution 
of  powetB  amoDg  laymen  and  preacbers."     Kilham  be- 
longed  to  the  third  party,  and  used  all  the  means  at 
his  command  to  influence  the  leadera  in  that  direction. 
At  tbe  next  Conference,  however,  be  was  severely  crit^ 
ieieed  for  his  assertion  of  the  popular  rights,  and  for  the 
poblication  of  a  pamphlet  on  tbe  Progress  of  Liberty,  in 
which  he  uT|ced  a  distribution  of  the  power  of  govem- 
ment  between  tbe  clerical  and  the  lay  elements.    In  tbe 
course  of  the  controrersy  serere  remarks  had  been 
thrown  out  by  Kilham,  which  were  construed  by  tbe 
preacben  into  defamations  of  the  society,  and  at  the 
London  Conference  of  1796  he  was  formally  arraigned, 
and  expe]led  from  the  eonnection.     This  summaiy  pro- 
cess  precipitated  the  division  of  sentiment,  and  resulted 
in  tbe  eatablisbment  of  an  independent  body  (now  known 
as  the  New  Comtection  Methodists)  in  1797  at  Ebenezer 
ChapeL    See  Methodists,  New  Connection.    A  writ- 
er  in  tbe  Wesieyem  Times  of  May  12, 1862,  fumishes  doc- 
unents  which  go  to  prove  that  Kilbam's  oourse,  botb  in 
17!ł^-4,  and  eren  as  late  as  1796,  had  the  approval  of  tbe 
moat  cdebcmted  leadera  of  Methodisno.     At  that  Ume 
Dr.  Adam  Ciarkę,  Pawson,  Bromwell,  and  Cownley,  all 
cainestly  indoised  the  movement.     Kilham  himself  did 
not  kmfr  warńye  the  ecclesiastical  censure  of  bis  bretb- 
Rn.    He  died  in  1798.    It  is  but  j  ust  to  his  memory  to 
My  tbat  he  ia  acknowledged  by  all  to  have  been  a  man 
o€  ferrent  piety,  and  that  he  was  animated  by  great 
«al  ibr  the  aocceaa  of  the  Wesleyan  cause;    What  he 


actually  sought  to  acoomplish  was  the  entire  separation 
of  the  Methodists  from  the  Establisbed  Cburch,  with  a 
due  representation  of  the  lay  element  in  the  govem- 
ment  of  the  new  Cburch,  to  be  formed  at  once.  See,  for 
a  fullcr  discussion  of  this  subject,  besides  the  article 
New  Connection  Methodists,  and  tbe  autborities  al- 
ready  quoted,  Smith,  Hisł,  of  Wedeyan  Methodism  (new 
edition),  u,  36  sq. ;  Cooke,  Hist.  ofKUhanu     (J.  H.  W.) 

Kilhamltes.    See  Kilham. 

Kilian  or  Kyllina,  a  saint  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Cburch,  and  bishop  of  WUrzburg  in  the  7tb  century,  was 
a  native  of  Ireland,  and  a  membcr  of  that  distinguisbed 
body  of  Irish  missionories  among  tbe  Teutonic  nations 
to  wbose  labors  in  the  6th  and  7tb  centuries  Chris* 
tianity  and  civilization  were  so  largely  indebted  in  tbe 
southem  and  soutb-eastem  countńes  of  Europę.  He 
was  of  a  noble  family,  and  wbile  yet  young  entered  tbe 
monaatic  life  in  bis  native  countr>%  Having  under* 
taken,  in  company  with  sereral  of  his  fellow-monks,  a 
pilgrimage  to  Romę,  be  was  seized,  on  his  joumey  (AD. 
665)  througb  tbe  still  pagan  province  of  Tburingia,  with 
a  desire  to  devote  himself  to  its  conrersion,  and  with  bis 
fellow-pilgńms,  the  presbytcr  Colman  and  tbe  deacon 
Donatus,  be  securcd  for  the  project  at  Romę,  in  687,  tbe 
sanction  of  pope  Conon,  by  whom  he  was  ordained  bish- 
op. On  bis  return  he  succeeded  in  conyerting  tbe  duke 
Gosbert,  with  many  of  bis  subjecta,  and  in  opening  tbe 
way  for  the  complete  conversion  of  Tburingia.  Unfurtu- 
nately,  howerer,  Kilian  proyoked  the  enmity  of  Geilana, 
who,  altbougb  the  widów  of  Gosberfs  brothcr,  had  been 
married  to  Gosbert,  by  declaring  the  marriage  inyalid, 
and  baving  induced  Gosbert  to  separate  from  ber,  he  was 
murdered  at  ber  instigation,  during  tbe  absence  of  Gos- 
bert in  789,  together  witb  botb  his  fellow-missionaries, 
and  the  Bibie,  Cburch  roonuments,  and  ecclesiastical 
vestments  consigned  to  tbe  flamcs.  Ailer  Go8bert*B  re- 
turn Geilana  denied  the  deed,  but  botb  she  and  tbe  mur- 
derer  fell  a  prey  to  insanity,  and  Grabert  himself  fell  by 
the  hands  of  a  murderer,  his  son  Uedan  II  was  deposcd, 
and,  indeed,  his  wbole  family  became  extinct  Such  are 
the  oldest  legenda  conoeming  Kilian's  fate.  One  of 
them,written  in  the  lOtb  or  llth  century,  is  to  be  found 
in  Mabillon,  A  et.  Sonet,  (ii,  991) ;  anotber,  with  some  ar- 
bitrary  variations,  in  Surius  (iv,  131).  Yet  this  legend 
appears  somewhat  doubtful,  sińce  no  mention  is  other- 
wise  madę  of  any  British  missionaries  before  Boniface. 
Rbabanus  Maurus  (Canisius,  L^ct,  A  ntiq.  ii,  2,  p.  383) 
daims  that  Gosbert  himself  condemned  Kilian  in  847  on 
account  of  his  preacbing.  As  to  tbe  punisbment  said 
to  have  overtaken  all  the  family  of  Gosbert,  it  is  con- 
tradicted  by  bistory,  for  Hedan  II  was  yet  in  peaceful 
possession  of  his  dukedom  in  716,  remained  in  relation 
witb  tbe  British  missionaries,  and  gave  StWillcbrord 
some  land  at  Amstadt  and  Muhlberg,  near  Gotba.  The 
facts  may  be  tbat  Kilian  bclonged  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Roman  Churcb,  and  tbat  his  death  was  caused  by  his 
strict  enforcement  of  the  rules  conceming  roatriroony. 
Before  his  appointment  to  Tburingia  Kilian  seems  to 
have  already  distinguisbed  himself  in  tbe  roinistry. 
Mosheim  says,  "  He  exercised  bis  ministcrial  functions 
with  great  success  among  tbe  Franks,  and  vast  numbers 
of  them  embraced  Christianity"  {Eccles,  Hisioryy  1,441). 
Hcnce  he  is  sometimes  denominatcd  "  tbe  Apostle  of 
Franconia."  Tbe  Rey.  Mr.  De  Vinnc,  a  writer  on  the  early 
Cburch  bistory  of  Ireland,  giycs  credence  to  the  legend 
conceming  Kilian'8  missionary  efTorts  in  Germany,  and 
his  sad  fate,  on  the  ground  that  *'  towards  the  close  of  the 
7th  century  there  appear  to  haye  been  a  great  numl)er 
of  Iriah  ecclesiastics  and  scholars  in  Germany  and  oth- 
er  parts  of  Central  Europę.  Many  of  these,  that  they 
might  be  the  more  useful  to  the  people,  translated  their 
names  into  Łatin  or  German,  and  in  all  things  not  sin- 
ful  identified  tbemselyes  with  the  diflerent  nationalitics 
among  whom  they  labored.  To  thia  dass  belong  Wiro, 
Rumbold,  bishop  of  Mechlin,  Florentius,  bishop  of  Stras- 
burg, Colman,  Albinus,  Clementus,  and  many  others,  of 
whom  Mosheim  said  thcre  were  *  French  and  Irish  who 
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refaaed  a  blind  submUsion,  and  gave  much  troable  to 
Borne* "  (comp.  De  Vinne,  Primit,  Irish  Ch,),  See  Ign. 
Gropp,  LebenAesch,  d.  heUigen  Kiliani  Bitchojjfem  u.  deuen 
G€$eUen  (Wttrtzburg,  1738, 4to) ;  J.  Rion,  I.ebm  u.  Tod  d. 
heiL  Kilian  (Aschaffenburg,  1834) ;  J.Ch.A.SeiteT8,J9oii- 
ifacius,  etc  (Mayence,  1845),  p.  97  są. ;  F.  W.  Rettberg, 
Kirchmgegcfi,  DeuUchL  (Gottingen,  1848),  ii,  803 ;  Todd, 
Irish  Church,  p.  70  aq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Killigrew,  Hknry,  D.D.,  an  EngUsh  divine,  was 
born  in  1612,  and  educated  at  Christ  Church,  OxfoTd, 
where  he  graduated  in  16'28.  He  was  madę  chaplain 
to  James,  duke  of  York,  and  prebend  of  Westminster,  in 
1642,  and  dicd  about  1685.  His  Sermoru  were  pub- 
lished  (1666,  4to;  1685,  4to;  1689,  4to;  and  1695,  4to: 
the  last  edłtion  was  by  bishop  Patrick,  who  highly  eu- 
logizcd  tbe  abilities  of  Killigrew  as  a  pidpit  orator). — 
Allibone,  Diet,  ofEnffi,  and  A  mer.  Authors,  voL  ii,  s.  v. 

Kilvert,  Francis,  an  £ngUsh  theologian  and  teach> 
er,  was  bom  in  Batb  in  1793.  His  early  edacation  was 
under  tbe  instruction  of  Dr.Rowland8on,at  Hungerford; 
afterwards  he  was  at  the  Bath  Grammar  Scbool,  where, 
because  of  his  superior  acquirements,  he  was  engaged  as 
one  of  the  assistant  mastcrs  prior  to  his  entering  Oxford. 
He  went  to  Worcester  College  in  1811,  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1816,  and  priest  in  1817.  His  tirst  curacy  was 
that  of  Claverton,  near  Bath.  In  1837  he  became  pos- 
sesaor  of  Claverton  Lodge,  in  which  he  continued  to 
teach  priyately  mitil  his  death,  Sept.  19, 1868.  Kilvert 
was  a  man  of  uncommon  purity  of  life,  and  as  an  in- 
stnictor  of  the  youth  his  precepta  and  holy  example 
were  invaluable.  He  published  a  yolume  of  Sermoru 
(preached  in  SuMary'8  Church,  Bathwick,  1827):— ^9e» 
lection  /rom  unpuhliahed  Paper s  of  Biahop  Warburton 
(1841) : — CoUection  of  original  Latin  Irucriptiotu ;  and 
Memoira  of  Biahop  Ilu  rd  ( 1 860) .  See  Appleton,  A  mer- 
ican  A  tmual  Cyclopadia^  1863,  p.  571.     (J^j.  S.) 

Kilwardeby,  Kobrrt,  a  noted  EngUsh  prclate, 
flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  13th  century.  He 
was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Paris. 
In  1272  he  became  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  in 
1277  was  madę  cardinal.  He  died  in  1279.  Cardinal 
Kilwardeby  is  said  to  havc  writtcn  as  many  as  39  dif- 
fereut  works,  but  nonę  of  these  were  eyer  printed.  See 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gen.  xxvii,  730. 

Kimashon.    See  Thorn. 

Kimber,  Isaac,  an  EngUsh  dissenting  minister, 
bom  at  Wantage,  Berkshire,  in  1692,  was  educated  at 
Gresham  CoUege,  London,  and  the  Diascnters'  Academy, 
and  in  1724  became  pastor  at  Namptwich,  Cheshirc,  but 
resigued  in  1727  on  account  of  some  difficulties  with  his 
congrcgation,  and  returacd  to  London,  where  he  pub- 
lished a  periodical  which  lived  some  four  yeare.  He 
was  also  employed  by  booksellers  in  various  literary 
undertakings,  compiUng  a  number  of  historical  works, 
among  which  we  remark  the  Life  of  OHcer  Cromwell 
(London,  1714,  8vo).  He  wrote  also  the  Life  of  bishop 
Beveridge  prefixcd  to  the  foUo  edition  of  that  prelate*8 
works,  of  which  he  was  editor : — Sennona^  etc,  ło  which 
ia prefured  Memoira  offhe  Life  and  Wridnrja  ofthe  Au- 
thor  (London,  1756, 8vo).  He  died  in  1758.  Sec  Chal- 
mers,  General  Bioffraphicid  Dictionary ;  Allibone,  IHo 
tionary  of  Engliah  and  A  merican  A  uthoraj  vol.  ii,  s.  v. 
(J.  N.  P.) 

Kimchi,  David,  ben-Joseph  (by  the  Jews  fre- 
quently  caUed  Redak,  from  the  initial  letters  p^^Tl^z 
*^n^p  111  "^),  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Jewish 
writers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  great  exponent  of  He- 
brew  grammar  and  lexicography,  was  bom  at  Narbonne, 
in  the  south  of  France,  iu  1 160.  Yery  little  is  known 
of  his  prirate  Ufe.  He  must  certairUy  have  enjoyed, 
even  among  his  contemporaries,  considerable  influence, 
gaincd  pcrhaps,  in  a  measurc,  by  his  masterly  defence 
of  Moses  Maimonides;  for  m  1232  we  find  him  acting  as 
the  arbiter  to  settle  the  dispnte  then  existing  between 
the  Spaniah  and  French  rabbis  respecting  the  opinions 


adranced  in  the  Jt/bre  Nedoldm  of  Iklaimonidea.  He 
died  about  1240.     His  works  are :  (1.)  Commentary  on 

the  Pentateuch  (H^im  b?  C311&),  only  Genesis  has 
been  published  by  A.  Ginsburg  (Pressburg,  1842),  cap. 
i,  1-10  being  suppUed  by  Kirchheim  from  the  writings 
of  Kimchi,  as  the  MS.  was  defective : — (2.)  CommaUary 
ontheearlierPropheta(p^yVQ}Kr\  D'^X'^a3  bs  01-iE),i. 
e.  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings,  printed  in  the 
Rabbinical  Bibles  edited  by  Jacob  ben-Chajim  (Yenioei 
1525, 1548),  Buxtoif  (1619),  and  Frankfurter  (1724-27) : 
—  (3.)  Commeniary  on  the  later  Propheta  (b^  OT^D 
D^^rnnK  D^K*^23),  L  e.  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and 
the  minor  prophets;  also  given  in  the  Rabbinical  Bibles: 
—(4.)  Commentary  on  the  Paalma  (0'^bnn  ^5  CJ^E), 
first  printed  in  1477,  reprinted  seyeral  timea,  and  also 
given  in  the  Rabbinical  Bibles  of  Jacob  ben-Chajim, 
but  not  in  those  edited  by  Buxtorf  and  Frankfurter: — 

(5.)  Commentary  on  Ruih  (Pili  pb-^a^  br  DI-^B),  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time  by  Mercier  (Paris,  1563) :— (6.) 
Commentary  on  Chronidea  (0'^B^n  "^131  is  ©IIB), 
given  in  the  Rabbinical  Bibles: — (7.)  CommaUary  on 
Job  (ai^K  bj  UT1B),  which  has  not  yet  been  publish- 
ed:—(8.)  The  celebrated  work  caUed  Miklol  (S-b=^), 
or  Perfectiottf  which  conststs  of  two  parta— o.  A  llebrew 
Grammar  (pllpin  pbn),  usuaUy  beaiing  the  name 
Miklołj  edited,  with  notes,  by  EUas  Levito  (Ten.  1545), 
and  by  M.  Hechim  (Furth,  1798):— 4md  (9.)  b.  A  He- 
brew  Lexicon  (l^Srn  pbfl),  commonly  caUed  The  Book 

ofBoota  (0'^'J"ian  •nfiO),  the  best  editions  of  which  are 
by  EUas  Levita  C^^enice,  1546),  and  Biesenthal  and  Leb- 
recht  (BerUn,  1847):— (10.)  Refuiation  of  Chriatiamty 
(P^*^:Ł'^A  TV\^\:sr\'),  iu  which  he  denies  that  Messian- 
ic  predictions  are  embodied  in  the  Psalms;  printed  to- 
gether  with  Lippmann's  celebrated  Nitaachon  ('iTtsa) 
(Amst.  1703, 1711;  Konigsberg,  1847):— and  (U.)  An- 
othcr  polemical  work  caUed  ni2l,  also  printed  with  the 
Nitaachon.  Kimchi,  as  he  himsclf  frankly  saya  in  his 
introduction  to  the  ^fiklol,  did  not  so  much  fumish 
new  and  startling  criticlsm  as  an  exhibit  of  the  resulta 
of  the  manifold  and  cxtensive  labors  of  his  numemus 
predecessors.  His  lexioon  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a  trana- 
lation  of  Ibn-Ganach's  Book  ofRoot*  [see  Ibn-G  anach  ], 
and  he  freely  quote8  the  great  Jewish-Arabic  commen- 
tators,  grammarians,  and  lexicographer8,  Saadia,  Ibn- 
Koreish,  Chajug,  Ibn-Ganach,  Ibn-Gcbirol,  Ibn-Giath, 
Ibo-Balaam,  GikatiUa,  and  many  other  celebritics.  **  But, 
though  his  claims  are  modest,^'  says  Ginsburg,  in  Kitto 
{Cyclop,  BibL  Lit.  voL  ii,  s.  v.), "  yet  his  merits  are  great. 
He  was  the  first  who  discoyered  the  distinction  between 
the  long  and  the  short.  yowels,  whereby  the  undorstand- 
ing  ofthe  changing  of  yowels  has  been  greatly  faciUtated. 
He  morcoyer  defended  a  simple,  natural,  and  grammat- 
ical  exege8i8,  at  a  time  when  most  of  his  Jewish  breth- 
ren  were  enamored  of  Hagadic,  Cabalistical,  and  astro- 
logical  interpretations.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondcred 
at  that  he  became  so  eminent  among  his  brethren  that 
they  applied  to  him,  by  a  play  of  words,  the  saying  in 
the  MUhna  (Aboth,  iii,  17),  nilPi  "pit  n^p  •,''»  DX, 
A  o  Kimchi,,  no  underatanding  ofthe  Scripturea.'"  Among 
Christian  scholars  also  Kimchi  enjoyed  great  celebńty, 
more  especially,  however,  among  the  precursors  of  the 
Keformation  and  the  Reformers  themselyes,  "notwtth- 
standing  his  hostiUty  to  Christianity,  which  is  displayed 
throughout  his  commentaries,  and  which  arose  from  the 
{)er«ecutions  that  the  Jews  had  to  endure  at  the  hands 
of  the  Cmaaders."  Many  passages  obnoxious  to  adher- 
enta of  the  Christian  faith  were  stmck  out  by  the  In- 
quisition,  and  are  oroitted  in  lat«r  editions  of  Kimchi> 
Commentaries.  Pococke  collected  all  the  passages  w^hicb 
had  been  omitted  from  the  Prophets  in  Xot.  ad  Portom 
Moaia^  in  his  theological  works  (od.  Lond.  1740).  i,24l  8q. 
The  liist  effort«  of  Christian  scholars  in  compiUng  HeU 
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lesioons,  or  gk>mari«s  and  grammara,  wcre  based  on  tbe 
labors  of  Kimchi,  and  the  notea  accompanying  Łhe  Latin 
BiUea  of  Munster  and  Stephen  are  deńred  from  him. 
EsceipU  of  his  Commentary  on  Isaiab  were  tranalated 
into  Latin  by  Munster,  and  a  Latin  rersion  of  tbe  wbole 
of  it  was  pablisbed  by  Malanimeus  (Florence,  1774). 
Lensden  pablisbed  Latin  yersions  of  Joel  (Utrecht,  1656) 
and  Jonah  (Utrecht,  1657).  De  Muis  publisbed  a  Latin 
tnuislation  of  Malacbi  (Paris,  1618).  Yebe  publisbed  a 
German  translation  of  Amos  (Ck>L  1581),  and  Dr.  M^CJaol 
tranalated  the  Comroentary  on  Zechariah  and  the  Plref- 
ace  to  tbe  P&alms  into  EngUsh  (London,  1837).  A  Lat^ 
in  translation  of  tbe  Cummcntary  on  tbe  Psalms  was 
madę  by  Jaavier  (0>nstanz,  1544).  His  gnimmatical 
labon  embraced  in  tbe  Mitiol  was  translated  into  Latin 
by  Gttidacier  (Paris,  1540),  and  a  Latin  rersion  of  tbe 
Roats  was  pablisbed  in  1535.  See  Steinscbneider,  CaiiP- 
io^  IJb.  lUhr,  M  BHAioihtca  BodUiana,  coL  868-875; 
Funt,  B^tUotheca  Judaica^  ii,  183  sq.,  and  bis  Introd.  to 
Htbrew  Didionary  ;  tbe  masterly  biograpby  of  Rlmcbi 
by  Geiger  in  Ozar  Sechmad  (Yicnna,  1857),  p.  157  sq. ; 
Dttkes,  Die  FomUU  Kimchi  {LitercUurblatł  des  Orimt*, 
1850);  Gratz,  Gttch,  der  Juden,  vi,  236  8q.;  Kitto,  Bibi. 
Cj/dop.  8.  V. 

Klmchl,  Joseph,  Bex-Isaac,  a  distingoisbed 
Jewish  Rabbi,  fatber  of  tbe  preceding  (Dayid),  was  bom 
in  Spain  in  the  latter  balf  of  the  llth  century,  but  was 
obliged  to  quit  Spain  during  the  terrible  persecutions 
br  tbe  Mohammedans,  and  settled  at  Narbonne,  France. 
Just  as  little  is  known  of  his  personal  history  as  of  his 
eon'a.  He  was  well  yersed  in  the  science  of  the  Ile- 
brew  languagc  and  Biblical  exegesis,  and  by  tbe  intro- 
diiction  uito  Southern  France  of  that  thoroogb  scbolar- 
ihip  for  wbicb  the  Spanisb  Jews  in  bis  day  are  so  cele- 
bnited,  gave  a  new  impetus  to  tbe  study  of  the  0.-Test. 
Sciiptores  in  tbe  original.  As  bas  been  pithily  said,  be 
becune  the  Aben-Ezra  of  Southern  France.  He  died 
aboat  1180.  Ue  wrote  a  number  of  yaluable  contribu- 
tions  to  cxegctical  tbeology,  but  it  is  as  a  theologian, 
epecially  as  a  polemic,  that  Joseph  Kimchi  excelled. 
Uli  most  important  works  are :  n*^*|)2}l  *^BD  {Book  of 

tke  CoTeMmt\  a  treatise  against  Cbristianity,  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue  between  a  Jew  (Maamin  or  beliey- 
er)  and  a  Christian  (Min  or  beretic),  and  wbicb  was 
poblished  in  the  MUckemeth  ha-Shem  (Constantinople, 
1710, 8vo): — CC"n  nirH^Ta  "^BD,  against  a  Jew  named 

Peter  Alpbonse,  who  had  bccoinc  a  Christian :  this  work 
włs  never  publisbed.  He  also  wrote  in  Hcbrew  yeroe  tbe 
nusims  of  Solomon  ben-Gabirol  (of  this  fragments  ap- 
peared  in  the  Zioń  [Francf.  1842, 8vo],  ii,  97-100) ;  some 
Hebcew  hymns,  wbicb  were  iuserted  in  tbe  A  ijćdeth  ha- 
SkacAar  (pablisbed  by  Mard.  Jare  [Mantua,  1612, 8vo]) ; 
a  Hebrew  translation  of  Bachia  ben-Josepb*s  morals, 
printed  in  the  works  of  the  latter  (Lcipzig,  1846, 12mo) ; 
besides  commentaries  on  most  of  the  books  of  the  O.  T. 
The  laat  are  as  foUows:  (1.)  Commentary  on  łhe  Penta- 

(niol,entitled  mm  1B0  (Jhe  Booh  ofihe  Law) ;  frag- 
ments are  extant  in  MS.,  De  Rossi  166,  and  in  tbe  quo- 
tations  of  bis  son  D.  Kimchi : — (2.)  Commentary  on  the 
tarUer  Propheis,  called  Mapsn  IfiD,  The  BiU  of  Pur- 
chatę,  in  allusion  to  Jer.  xxxii,  11 : —  (3.)  Commentary 
oa  the  kaer  Propheit^  called  '^łban  "IBO  {The  unfolded 
Sook^  in  allusion  to  Jer.  xxxii,  14).  These  works,  too, 
luire  not  as  yet  come  to  ligbt,  and  we  only  kuow  them 
tłuoogh  Łhe  numeroua  quotation8  from  them  dispersed 
thnragh  David  Kimchi*s  Commentaries  on  the  I^ropb- 
tts;--(4.)  Commentary  on  Job,  of  wbicb  defective  MSS. 
*K  preserred  in  tbe  Bodleian  Library  and  at  Munich, 
260:— (5.)  Commentary  on  Prorerht,  a  perfect  MS.  of 
«bicb  exists  in  the  Munich  Library,  No.  242:  — (6.) 
Bdrew  Grammar,  called  "jllST  *.tO  {The  Book  of  Re- 
■m&rince),  wbicb  is  tbe  first  written  by  a  Jew  in  a 
Cluistiao  ooantiy,  and  is  ąnoted  by  D.  Kimchi  in  tbe 
MiUol^  KSp,  6;— (7.)  Anotber  grammatical  work,  en- 
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titled  :9pbn  ^^:2n  ^ED,  also  ąuoted  in  the  MUdol, 
ibp,  a.  ^  Both  as  a  commentator  and  a  grammarian," 
says  Ginsburg  (in  Kitto,  BiU,  Cyclop,  voL  ii,  s.  r.),  <*  Jo- 
seph Kimchi  deserves  the  bighest  pnuse ;  and,  tbougb 
bis'  works  still  remain  unpublished,  his  contributions  to 
Biblical  literaturę  produced  a  most  beneficial  influence, 
inasmuch  as  they  prepared  the  way  in  Christian  conn- 
tries  for  a  literał  and  soond  exegesi8.  His  son,  David 
Kimchi,  who  constantly  ąuotcs  him,  both  in  his  com- 
mentaries and  under  almost  every  root  of  his  Hcbrew 
Lexioon,  bas  familiarized  tbe  Hcbrew  student  with  tbe 
grammatical  and  exegetical  principles  of  this  dcscrvedly 
esteeroed  Hebraist**  See,  besides  tbe  works  cited  under 
Dayid  Kimchi,  Biesenthal  and  Lcbrecht*8  edition  of  D. 
Kimchrs  Radicum  Liber  (Berlin,  1847),  coL  xxiv  8q.; 
and  Geiger's  excellent  treatise  in  Ozar  Nechmad  (Vien- 
na,  1866),  i,  p.  97-1 19 ;  Bartolocci,  Maff.  Bibiiołh,  Rahbm. 
iii,  327 ;  LUtraturblatt  des  Orients,  1850 ;  F\lntfBibłioth- 
eca  Judaica,  ii,  186  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Kimchi,  Moses,  bck-Josepii  (also  called  Remak, 
from  the  initud  letters  p*13l  =  ^mzp  MCa  S),  cidest 
son  of  tbe  preceding  (Joeeph),  flourished  about  1160- 
1170.  Tbougb  far  inferior  in  ability  to  his  fatber  and 
brotber,  be  bas  eamed  an  bonorable  place  as  a  commen- 
tator and  grammarian.  His  works  are :  (1.)  CommentO" 
ry  on  Proverbs  (or  ''bOTa  "nBO  CT^E)  (printed  in  the 
Rabbinic  Bibles  of  Jacob  ben-Cniajim,yen.  1526, 1548; 
Baxtorf,  Basel,  1619;  and  Frankfurter,  Amst.  1724-27). 
This  work  has  been  falselyascribed  to  Aben-Ezra.  Com- 
pare  Reifmann,  in  Literaiurblałt  des  Orients,  1841,  p.  750, 
751 ;  Zioń  (F.  a.  M.  1841),  i,  76;  Uppmann,  in  Zioń  (F. 
a.  M.  1842),  u,  lia-117, 129-133, 155-157, 171-174, 18fr- 
188 :  —  (2.)  Commentary  on  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (also 
printed  in  the  Rabbinical  Bibles,  and  enroneously  at- 
tributed  to  Aben-Ezra) :— (3.)  A  grammatical  work,  en- 
titled  nrnn  'ib^^aw  ibno  (ot  Joumey  on  the  Paths  of 
Knottledffe)f  wbicb  became  a  manuał  for  both  Jews  and 
Christiana  beg^nning  the  study  of  Hebrew  grammar. 
It  was  bigbly  commended  by  Elias  Lerita,  who  anno- 
tated  and  edited  it  in  1508.  It  was  afterwanls  publisb- 
ed, ¥rith  a  Latin  translation,  by  Seb.  Munster  (Basel, 
1581),  and  sińce  freąuently,  with  diyerse  additions  and 
modifications.  "  Tbe  chief  merit  of  this  little  rolume 
conaists  in  the  fact  that  M.  Kimchi  was  the  first  to  em- 
ploy  therein  tbe  word  ^pB  as  a  paradigm  of  tbe  regular 
verbe,  instead  of  tbe  less  appropriate  verb  mediie  guttu- 
ralis  bjB,  wbicb  had  been  used  by  bis  predccessons,  in 
imitation  of  Arabie  grammarians :" — (4.)  A  grammati- 
cal treatise  on  tbe  auomalous  expre88ion8,  entitled  ^BD 
niaisnr,  quoted  by  D.  Kimchi  in  the  Miklol.    See 

Biesenthal  and  Lebrecht*s  edition  of  D.  Kimchi^s  Radi- 
cum Liber  (Berlin,  1847),  ool.  xxxviii  sq. ;  FUrst,  Bibli- 
ołheca  Judaica^  ii,  187  sq. ;  Steinschneider,  Catcdogus 
Libr.  Ifebr,  in  Bibliotheca  Bodkiana,  coL  1838-1844;  by 
the  same  author,  Bibliogrophisches  Ilandbuch  (Lcipzig, 
1 859),  p.  74  sq. ;  Geiger's  Ozar  Nechmadj  ii,  17  8q. ;  Gins- 
burg, in  Kitto,  BibL  Cyclop,  ii,  s.  y. 

Kinunosh,  Kimosh.    See  Kettle. 

Ki'xiah  (Heb.  Kinah\  i^S^^pi  an  ele^y,  as  in  Jer.  ix, 
9,  etc ;  Septuag.  Yiiva  y.  r.  'licami),  a  city  in  tbe  extreme 
south  of  Judah  (hence  prób.  included  within  tbe  terri- 
tory  of  Simeon),  mentioned  between  Jagur  and  Dimo- 
nah  (Joeh.  xv,  22).  "« Stanley  {Suuń  and  PaL  p.  160)  In- 
geniously  connects  Kinah  with  the  Kenites  (''pp),  who 
settled  in  this  district  (Judg.  i,  16).  But  it  should  not 
be  oyerlooked  that  tbe  list  in  Josh.  xv  purports  to  re- 
oord  tbe  towns  as  they  were  at  the  conquest,  while  the 
settlement  of  the  Kenites  probably  (tbougb  not  certain- 
ly)  did  not  take  place  till  after  it.  It  is  mentioned  ia 
the  Onomasticon  of  Eusebius  and  Jcrome  (s.  v.  K(va, 
Ctna),  but  not  so  as  to  iroply  that  they  had  any  actual 
knowledge  of  it  With  the  sole  exccption  of  Schwarz 
(Palett, ^99) f  it  appears  to  be  umneutioned  by  any  tniy- 
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eller,  and  the  'town  Cwah,  sitoated  near  Łhe  wildemess 
of  Z  Ul/  with  which  he  would  identify  it,  is  not  to  be 
fonnd  in  his  own  or  any  other  map"  (8mith).  The  tnie 
position  of  Kinah  can  only  be  conjecturally  located  as 
not  far  firom  the  Dead  Sea,  poańbly  in  wady  Fikreh. 
TTInanah-      See  MaRBAII. 

Kindervater,CuRi8TiANyicTOR,aGennan  preach- 
er  and  philosopher  of  the  Kantian  school,  was  bom  at 
Neuenheiligen,  Thuringia,  in  1758,  and  was  educated  at 
the  Unirersity  of  Leipzig.  He  became  pastor  at  Fedel- 
witz,  near  Leipzig,  in  1790 ;  in  1804,  generał  superintend- 
ent  at  Eisenach,  and  died  May  9, 1806.  His  most  im- 
portant  works  are,  An  homo  qui  ammum  neget  este  imr 
mortalemj  animo  possit  esae  tranguiUo  (Lipa.  1785, 4to) : 
— Giebt  es  unerschutterliche  Beruhigtmg  m  Leidm  ohne 
den  aufJIoralitdt  gegrUndeten  Glauben  an  die  Unsterb' 
lichkeU  (1797)  i—Guprache  vber  dcu  Weaen  der  Gdtter 
(1787): — Adumbratio  ąwutionUj  an  Pyrrkonu  doctri- 
na  omms  toUałur  rirtus  (1789, 4to) : — Skeptische  Dialo- 
gen  iiber  die  Yortheile  der  Leidenj  und  WidencariigheUen 
diesea  Lebens  (1788, 8vo) : — Geschichte  der  Wirkungen  der 
rerschiednen  Beligionen  au/die  Sittlichkeit  und  GlStcki^- 
ligheit  de»  MemchengeschlechU  in  altem  und  neuem  Zet- 
ten  (1793,  8vo)  i—Geiat  dea  reinen  Christenłhunu  (1795, 
8ro) : — Darsłdhtng  der  LeidentgescK,  Jesu  (1797, 8vo) : — 
De  indole  atgue  forma  regni  MeatioB  e  mente  Johamdt 
BapHsta  Disaertatio,  (1808, 4to).— Krug,  Encyllop.  Lex, 
YoL  ii,  s.  V. ;  Dóring,  DeuUche  Kanzelredner  d.  18^**  und 
19^»  Jahrh.  p.  155  są. 

Kindred.  I.  The  foUowing  are  the  Hebrew  terms 
thus  rendered  in  the  English  Bibie : 

1.  nnD^73,  mishpachah'f  usually  rendered  ''family," 
answering  to  the  Latin  genSy  exccpt  that  it  morę  dis- 
tinctly  includes  the  idea  of  original  affinity  or  derira- 
tion  from  a  common  stock ;  it  correspouds  cxactly  with 
otir  word  dan.  It  is  osed  of  the  diffcrent  tribes  of  the 
Canaanites  (Gon.  x,  18) ;  of  the  8ubdivisions  of  the  He- 
brew people  (£xod.  vi,  14 ;  Niimb.  i,  20,  etc.) ;  sometimes 
for  one  of  the  tribes  (Josh.  vii,  17 ;  Jadg.  xiii, 2,  etc), 
and  in  the  later  books  tropically  for  a  people  or  nation 
(Jer.  viii,  3 ;  xxv,  9 ;  Ezek.  acx,  32 ;  Micah  ii,  8).  It  is 
translated  kindred  in  the  A-Y.  at  Gen.  xxiv,  41 ;  Josh. 
vi,  23 ;  Ruth  ii,  3 ;  Job  xxxii,  2 — in  oll  of  which  it  refers 
to  relationship  by  amaanguinity,  morę  or  less  remote. 

2.  n'lbi7S,  moWdethy  convey8  primarily  the  idea  of 
birtk,  ncUwiig ;  hence  a  peraon  bom,  a  child  (Gen.  xxviii, 
9;  Lev.  xviii,  9,  U),  and  peraona  oftha  aamefamUy  or 
lineage  (Gen.  xii,  1 ;  xxiv,  4 ;  xxxi,  3 ;  xliii,  7 ;  Numb. 
X,  30 ;  Esth.  ii,  10 ;  viii,  6— in  all  which  passages  it  is 
translated  kindred  in  the  A.y.).  In  some  of  these  in- 
stanccs,  however,  the  kinship  is  only  the  remote  one  of 
common  nationality  arising  oat  of  common  descent. 

3.  n9*li73,  moda'atk,  Uterally  knowledge,  is  used  to  ex- 
press  blood-relationship  in  Ruth  iii,  2 ;  compare  9^113 
(Ruth  ii,  1 ;  Prov.  vii,  4). 

4.  rt^KSi,  geUUah',  redempłion,  a  word  which  properly 
designated  such  near  relationship  by  blood  as  would  eon- 
fer  the  rights  and  obligations  of  a  bKŚ,  or  kinsman, 
avengcr,  and  redeemer,  on  the  party.  See  Gofeu  As 
commoniy  used,  however,  it  denotes  either  the  thing  re- 
deemcd  (Ruth  iv,  6),  or  the  right  of  redeeming  (Lev. 
xxv,  29,  etc),  or  the  redemption  price  (Lev.  xxv,  26, 
etc).  The  only  passage  in  which  it  is  translated  kin- 
dred in  the  A.  V.  is  Ezek.  xi,  1 5.  Hengstenberg  (jChria- 
toL  iii,  9,  E.T.)  and  H{&vemick  (CommenU  ad  loc)  con- 
tend  that  nb^ji  is  to  be  taken  herc  not  in  the  sense  of 
reiationahip,  but  in  that  of  aurełgahip  or  aubatitttUon' 
ary  actionj  and  they  would  translate  the  passage,  **  Thy 
brethren  are  the  men  of  thy  suretyship,"  or  **  redemp- 
tion," L  e.  the  men  whom  it  lies  on  them  to  redeem  or 
act  for.  The  Sept.  secms  to  have  read  t]nVia,  for  they 
give  ai)QLaXuKriac  here. 

6.  HK,  ach,  which  properly  means  hrother,  occnrs  only 
ooce  with  the  rendering  kindred  in  the  A.  Y.,  in  1  Chzon. 


xii,  29.  It  is  freqaently  used  ebewbere  in  a  wide  Bense, 
and  may  be  understood  of  nearly  all  oollateral  relatian- 
ships  whatever,  whether  by  consanguinity,  affinity,  or 

simple  association.  From  this  comes  H^inK,  brotherhood 
(Zech.  xi,  14). 

Besides  these  terms,  the  Hebrews  €xpre8sed  consan- 
guinity by  such  words  and  phrases  as  1^.C&,^<mA  (Gen. 

xxxvii,  27;  Isa.  lviu,  7);  '^'?to'ł  "^pS?,  my  bonę  and 
myjieah  (Gen.  xxix,  14 ;  Judg.  ix,  2 ;  2  Sam.  v,  1,  etc) ; 
^^'Ćfjleah  (Lev.  xviii,  12, 13,  etc;  Numb.  xxvii, 41), 
with  niK^,  colL  kinawomen  (Lev.  xviii,  17) ;  and  *1M^ 
i'liaa,^A  ofhiafleah  (A.  V.  near  o/ kin,  Lev.  xviii,  6; 

nigh  o/kin,  xxv,  49). — ^Kitto. 

IL  In  the  New  Test  we  have  the  foUowing  Greek 
words  thus  rendered :  yivoc,  the  most  generał  and  fre- 
quent  term,  our  kin,  L  e.  birth  relationship,  with  its  de- 
rivaŁive  tntyyepŁia,  co-relałionahip ;  rrarpia  (Acta  iii, 
25),  deacent  in  a  direct  linę  ("  lineage,"  Lukę  ii,  4 ;  *'  fam- 
ily,"Eph.iii,15);  and^Xi9(Rev.v,9;  vii,  9;  xi,  9;  xiii, 
7 ;  xiv,  6),  a  łribe  (as  elsewhere  rendered). 

In  addition  to  these  Heb.  and  Greek  words,  varioa9 
others  of  cognate  derivation  or  similar  signification  are 
frequently  rendered  "  kin,"  ^  kinship,"  etc 

III.  The  terms  exprc8uve  of  immediate  relationship 
are  father,  mothkr,  bbotiier,  sistbr,  son,  dauoh- 
ter;  those  expre86ing  ooUateral  consanguinity  are  uif- 
CLE,  AU39T,  NEPHEW  (nieoe  does  not  occur  in  the  A.  V., 
but  brother^s  or  8ister'8  daughter),  cousin;  those  ex- 
pressive  of  affinity  are  fatiier-ix-law,  Momea-isi- 

LAW,  SON -IM -LAW,  DAUOHTEK-IN-LAW,  BROTH£R-Cf^ 

ŁAW,  siSTER-iN-LAW.     See  cach  of  these  in  their  place. 

lY.  The  relations  of  kindred,  expresscd  by  few  worda, 
and  imperfectly  defined  in  the  earliest  ages,  acquiTed  in 
course  of  time  greater  significance  and  wider  influence. 
The  fuli  list  of  relativea  either  by  consanguinity,  i.  e.  as 
arising  from  a  common  anoestor,  or  by  affinity,  L  e.  as 
created  by  marriage,  may  be  seen  detailed  in  the  Cor^ 
pua  Jurta  Civ»  Digeat,  lib.  xxxviii,  tit.  10,  de  GradUnia ; 
see  also  Corp,  Jur,  Canon,  Decr,  ii,  c  xxxv,  9,  b,  See 
Afpinitt. 

The  domestic  and  economical  questions  arising  oat  of 
kindred  may  be  dassed  under  the  throe  heads  of  Mab- 
RiAOE,  Inheritancb,  and  Blood -Revenge,  and  the 
reader  is  referied  to  the  artides  on  those  subjects  for  in- 
formation  thereon.  It  is  elear  that  the  tendency  of  the 
Moeaic  law  was  to  increase  the  restrictions  on  marriage, 
by  defining  morę  precisely  the  relations  created  by  it,  as 
is  shown  by  the  cases  of  Abraham  and  Moees.  For  In- 
formation on  the  generał  subject  of  kindred  and  its  obli- 
gations, see  Selden,  De  Jurę  Naturali,  lib.  v ;  Michaeiis, 
Lawa  ofMoaea,  ed.  Smith,  ii, 36 ;  Knobel  on  Lev.  xviii; 
Philo,  De  Spec  Leg,  iii,  3, 4, 5,  vol.  ii,  p.  301-304,  ed.  Man- 
gey ;  Burckhardt,  A  rab  Tribea,  i,  150 ;  Keil,  BibL  A  rcJL 
ii,  50,  §  106, 107.— Smith.    See  Kinsman. 

Kine  (T^^^^iparah/  L  e,/ruitfuł,  a  hei/er,  Gen.  xxxii, 
15 ;  xli,  2-27 ;  and  so  rendered  in  Numb.  xix,  2-9 ;  alao 
a  young  mttcA-ootr,  1  Sam.  vi,  7-14 ;  "  co  w,"  Job  xxi,  10 ; 
Iso.  xi,  7;  a  ^*heifer"  just  broken  to  th^  yoke,  Hos.  iv, 
16 ;  put  as  a  symbol  of  a  voluptuous  fcmale,  Amos  iv,  1 : 

poroetimes  in  the  Auth.Yers.  for  Tj^M,  e'lephf  usually  an 
OT,  as  rendered  in  Psa.  viii,  8 ;  Prov.  xiv,  4 ;  Isa.  xxx, 
24 ;  but  fem.  in  DeuL  vii,  18 ;  xx%'iii,  4, 18, 51 ;  also  for 
'IpS,  bakar',  Deut.  xxxii,  14 ;  2  Sam.  xvii,  29 ;  a  beevt 
or  one  of  a  hcrd  of  cattle,  elsewhere  without  distinction 
of  Bex,  and  rendered  "  ox,"  **  bullock,"  «  herd,"  etc).  Soe 
Cow. 
King  (Heb.  and  Chald.  ^r^"^,  me'łek,  ruler;  /3aot- 

\evc),  the  most  generał  term  for  an  absolute,  indepen- 
dent, and  life-long  8overeign. 

L  ScripłuraŁ  Applioationa  ofihe  Tiłle.—Jn  the  Bibie 
the  name  does  not  always  imply  the  same  degree  of 
power  or  importance,  neither  does  it  indicate  the  magni- 
tude  of  the  dominion  or  territory  of  the  national  ruler 
thus  designated  (Gen.  xxxvi,  31).    Many  pezaons  are 
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eilled  "  kbgs**  in  Scńptme  whom  we  shonld  nther  de- 
nominate  ekieft  ot  lecukrs ;  and  many  single  towna,  or 
towna  wtth  tbeir  adjaoent  Yillagea,  are  said  to  hare 
kingą.  Henoe  we  need  not  be  aurpriaed  at  seeing  Łhat 
•o  smali  a  ooantiy  aa  Canaan  contained  thirty-one  hings 
who  weie  oonqaered  (Joeh.  xii,  9, 24)|  beńdes  many  who 
no  doabt  eacaped  the  arms  of  Joahua.  Adonibezek  htra- 
lelf,  no  very  powerful  king,  mentions  iecenty  hinga  whom 
be  bad  subdned  and  matilated  (Judg.  i,  7 ;  1  Kinga  iv, 
21 ;  xz,  1, 16).  £ven  at  the  present  day  tbe  heads  of 
Arab  tńbea  aie  often  cailed  **  łung,"  whicb  in  thia  case 
ibo  meana  no  moie  than  theik  or  chief.  In  like  man- 
ner,  in  tbe  New  Test.,  owing  to  Uie  peculiar  political  re- 
lations  of  the  Jews,  the  title  **  king"  baa  veiy  different 
Bgnificationa:  (1.)  The  Roman  emperor  (1  Pet.  ii,  18, 
17) ;  and  ao  Uie  "  eeren  kings**  (Rev.  xvii,  10)  aze  perfaaps 
the  fint  8even  Cnaan  (oomp.  Thilo,  Apocr.  579).  (2.) 
Herod  Antipaa  (Biatt.  xiv,  9 ;  Mark  vi,  22),  althoogb 
oniy  tetrareh  (compare  Lukę  iii,  19).  (8.)  So  alao  tbe 
ten  pn>vincial  rapreaentativea  of  the  Roman  govemment 
(Re7.  xrii,  12),  aa  being  supremę  within  tbeir  re8pective 
JgńadictionaL    See  GovERifOR,  etc 

"  King,**  in  symbolical  łangnage,  signifiea  the  powceo 
or  of  flopreiiM  power,  whether  lodged  in  one  or  morę  per« 
sooB  (Pkov.  Tiii,  15, 16).  It  ts  applied  in  the  Scńpturee 
to  God,  aa  the  aole  pioper  sovereign  and  ruler  of  the 
imiTerse  (1  Tim.  i,  17),  and  to  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
tbe  sole  Head  and  Govemor  of  bia  Chorch  (1  Tim.  vi, 
15,16;  Biatt.xxvii,  11;  Loke  xix, 88;  John  i, 49;  xvui, 
33, 84) ;  alao  to  men,  aa  invested  with  regal  antbority  by 
tbeir  fellows  (Lukę  xxii,  25;  1  Tmi.  ii,  1,  2;  1  PeL  ii, 
13-17);  80  slflo  the  people  of  God  aie  cailed  langa  and 
pńau  (Fte.  xlix,  14;  Dan.  vii,  22,  27;  Matt  xix,  28; 
Lukę  xxii,  29, 80;  1  Cor.  vi,  2,  8 ;  2  Tim.  ii,  12;  Rev.i, 
6;  ii,  26,  27  ;  iii,  21 ;  v,  10 ;  xxii,  5).  In  Job  xviii,  14 
it is  applied  to  Deatb,  who  ia  there  cailed  the  ''king  of 
tenom'*  In  Job  xli,  84,  leviathan,  or  tbe  crooodile,  ia 
tbos  designated :  '^  he  ia  a  king  over  all  tbe  cbildren  of 
pride."    \Sf»Vfemj9iif^  SywAoL  Diet.) 

The  application,  however,  of  the  term  "king,"  with 
wbich  we  are  here  particularly  concemed,  is  that  of  tbe 
name  of  the  national  rukr  of  tbe  Hebrews  duiing  a  pe- 
riod of  aboat  500  yean  previoua  to  the  deatmction  of 
Jeniaalem,  RC  588.  It  was  borne  fint  by  the  ruler  of 
tbe  Twelve  Tribea  united,  and  then  by  the  mlers  of 
Jodah  and  Israel  aeparately.    See  KnioSy  Book  of. 

2.  Origm  o/łke  Htbrew  ifonarcAy^— Regal  auŁhority 
Yaa  altogether  alien  to  the  institutions  of  Moaea  in  tbeir 
original  and  unadulterated  form.  Tbeir  fundamental 
idea  waa  that  Johovah  waa  the  aole  king  of  the  nation 
(1  SanL  viii,  7) ;  to  use  the  emphatic  words  in  Isa. 
xxxiii,  22, "  the  Lord  ia  our  Jndge,  the  Lord  is  our  law- 
giver,  tbe  Lofd  ia  OUT  king."  Although  Moaea  ventnred, 
with  his  ha]f-civilized  bordea,  on  the  bold  experiment 
of  fomufing  a  aociety  without  a  king,  and  in  doing  so 
erineed  a  rare  patriotiam  and  self-denial,  for  without 
doobt  the  man  who  reacued  the  Jews  from  bondage  and 
eooducted  them  to  tbe  land  of  Canaan  might,  bad  he 
cboeeD,have  kept  the  dominion  in  his  own  banda,  and 
tnnaaitted  a  crown  to  his  poateiity,  yet  he  well  knew 
wbaC  were  tbe  ekmenta  with  wbich  he  bad  to  deal  in 
frnnittg  institutions  for  tbe  reacued  laraelitesL  S]aves 
tbej  bad  been,  and  tbe  spirit  of  slavery  waa  not  yet 
wboDy  endicated  from  tbeir  soula,  They  bad  witneas- 
ed  in  Egypt  tbe  morę  than  ordinary  pomp  and  splendor 
wbich  envirDn  a  tbione.  Not  imptobably  the  prosperity 
tad  ahondanoe  wbich  they  bad  aeen  in  £gypt,  and  in 
wbich  they  bad  been,in  a  meaauie,  allowed  to  partake, 
might  have  been  ascribed  by  them  to  the  regal  foim  of 
the  Egyptian  goverament.  Moaea  may  weU,  therefore, 
hare  appiebended  a  not  very  remote  departure  from 
tbe  fbmdamental  type  of  his  institutions.  Aocordingly 
be  makea  a  spedal  proviBion  for  this  oontingency  (Deut. 
zńi,  14),  and  labors,  by  antictpation,  to  guaid  against 
the  aboaea  of  rojral  power.  Should  a  king  be  demanded 
by  tbe  people,  then  he  was  to  be  a  native  Israelite ;  he 
was  not  to  be  diawn  away  by  the  love  of  show,  espedal- 


ly  by  a  desire  for  that  regal  display  in  which  borses 
have  always  borne  so  large  a  part,  to  send  down  to 
Egypt,  still  less  to  cause  the  people  to  return  to  that 
land ;  he  was  to  avoŁd  the  corrupting  influence  of  a 
laige  harem,  so  common  among  Eastem  monarcbs ;  be 
waa  to  abetain  from  amassing  silyer  and  gold ;  he  was 
to  have  a  copy  of  the  law  madę  e^pressly  for  his  own 
study — a  study  wbich  be  was  never  to  intermit  till  the 
end  of  his  days,  so  that  his  heart  might  not  be  lifted  up 
above  bis  bretbren,  that  be  might  not  be  tumed  aside 
from  tbe  living  God,  but,  obserying  the  divine  statute?, 
and  tbus  acknowledging  bimself  to  be  no  morę  than  tbe 
vicegerent  of  heaven,  he  might  enjoy  happiness,  ar.d 
transmit  his  autbority  to  his  descendants. 

The  removal  of  Moses  and  Joshua  by  deatb  soon  left 
the  people  to  the  natural  results  of  tbeir  own  condition 
and  character.  Anarchy  ensued.  Noble  minds,  indeed, 
and  stout  bearts  appeared  in  those  who  were  termed 
judges;  but  tbe  state  of  the  country  was  not  so  satis- 
factory  as  to  prevent  an  unenlightened  people,  baving 
luw  and  groas  affections,  from  preferring  the  glare  of  a 
crown  and  the  apparent  protection  of  a  sceptre  to  tbe 
invisible  and,  therefore,  mostly  unrecognised  arm  of 
Omnipotence.  A  king  accordingly  is  recjnested  (1  Sam. 
viii).  The  misconduct  of  Samuers  sons,  who  bad  been 
madę  judges,  was  tbe  immediate  cause  of  the  demand 
being  put  forth.  Tbe  Tequest  came  with  authońty,- 
for  it  emanated  from  all  the  elders  of  Israel,  who,  afler 
holding  a  formal  oonferenoe,  proceeded  to  Samuel,  in 
order  to  make  him  aoąuainted  with  tbeir  wisb.  Samuel 
was  displeased;  but,  baring  sougbt  in  prayer  to  leam  tbe 
divine  wiU,  he  was  instructed  to  yield  to  the  demand ; 
yet  at  tbe  same  time  he  was  directed  to  ''  protest  sol-' 
emnly  unto  them,  and  show  them  the  manner  of  the 
king  that  shall  reign  over  them."  Faitbfully  did  tbe 
prophet  depict  the  evi]s  which  a  monarchy  would  inflict 
on  tbe  people.  In  vain;  they  said, '' Nay,  but  we  will 
have  a  king  over  ns."  Accordingly,  Saul,  tbe  son  of 
Kish,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  waa,  by  divine  direction, 
selected,  and  privately  anointed  by  Samuel  **  to  be  cap- 
tain  over  God's  inheritanoe ;"  tbus  he  was  to  bold  only 
a  delegated  and  snbordinate  autbority  (1  Sam.  ix ;  x, 
1-16).  Under  the  guidanoe  of  Samuel,  Saul  was  subse- 
quently  choeen  by  lot  ftom  among  the  assembled  tribes ; 
and  though  hu  peraonal  appearance  bad  no  influence  in 
the  choioe,  yet,  when  he  waa  plainly  pointed  out  to  be 
the  indiyidual  designed  for  the  sceptre,  Samuel  cailed 
attention  to  thoae  personal  qualities  which  in  less  civ- 
ilized  nationa  have  a  preponderating  influence,  and  are 
never  without  effect,  at  leaat,  in  supporting  tbe  physical 
dignity  of  a  reign  (1  Sam.  x,  17-27).  (For  a  fnller  dis- 
cuasion  of  this  change  in  the  Hebrew  constitution,  see 
Kitto*s  Daily  Bibie  lUtutraHons  under  the  portion  of 
bistory  in  question.)    See  Samcbu 

Tbe  special  occasion  of  the  substitation  of  a  regal 
form  of  govemment  for  that  of  the  judges  seems  to 
bave  been  the  siege  of  Jabesb-Gilead  by  Nahash,  king 
of  the  Ammonites  (1  Sam.  xi,  1 ;  xii,  12),  and  the  re- 
fnaal  to  allow  tbe  inhabitants  of  that  city  to  capitulate 
exeept  on  hnmiliating  and  cruel  oonditions  (1  Sam.  xi,  2, 
4-^).  Tbe  conviction  seems  to  have  forced  itself  on 
the  Israelites  that  they  could  not  resist  tbeir  fonnidable 
neighbor  unless  they  placed  tbemse]ves  under  the  sway 
of  a  king,  like  surrounding  nations.  Concurrently  with 
thia  conviction,  disguat  bad  been  excited  by  tbe  corrupt 
administration  of  justioe  under  the  sons  of  Samud,  and 
a  nulical  change  was  desired  by  them  in  this  respect 
also  (1  Sam.  viii,  3-5).  Accordingly,  tbe  original  idea 
of  a  Hebrew  king  waa  twofold :  Ist,  that  he  should  lead 
tbe  people  to  battle  in  time  of  war;  and,  2dly,  that  he 
shoidd  execute  judgment  and  justice  to  them  in  war  and 
in  peace  (1.  Sam.  viii,  20).  In  botb  respects  the  desired 
end  was  attained.  The  righteous  wratb  and  militaiy 
capadty  of  Saul  were  immediately  triumphant  over  the 
Ammonites;  and  though  ultimately  he  waa  defeated 
and  slain  in  battle  with  the  Philistines,  he  put  even  them 
to  flight  on  morę  than  one  occasion  (1  Sam.  xiv,  28 ; 
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zrii,  52),  and  generally  waged  successful  war  against 
the  Burrounding  nattons  (1  Sam.  x\Vf  47).  See  Sauł. 
liis  successor,  David,  ent^red  on  a  serłes  of  bńUlant  con- 
qaests  orer  the  Pbili8tine8,Moabites,  Syrions,  Edomites, 
and  Ammonites ;  and  the  Israelites,  no  longer  confined 
within  the  narrow  bounds  of  Palestine,  bad  an  empire 
extcnding  from  the  Kiver  Euphrates  to  Gaza,  and  from 
the  entering  in  of  Haroath  to  the  river  of  Egypt  (1 
Kings  iv,  21).  In  the  meanwhile  complalnts  ceased  of 
the  comiption  of  justice ;  and  Solomon  not  only  Consol- 
idated and  maintaioed  in  peace  the  empire  of  his  father 
David,  but  left  an  endaring  reputation  for  his  wisdom 
as  a  judge.  Under  thb  expression,  hovrever,  we  mttst 
regard  him,  not  merely  as  pronouncing  decisions,  pri- 
marily  or  in  the  last  resort,  in  civil  and  criminal  cases, 
but  likewise  as  holding  public  levees  and  transacting 
public  business  "at  the  gate/'  when  he  would  receive 
petitions,  hear  complaints,  and  give  sumroary  decisions 
on  varioufl  points,  which  in  a  modern  European  kingdom 
would  come  under  the  cognizance  of  numcrous  dlstinct 
public  departments.    See  Davu>;  Solomon. 

8.  FuHctions  and  Prerogafwes, — Emanating  aa  the 
royal  power  did  from  the  demand  of  the  people  and  the 
permission  of  a  prophet,  it  was  not  likely  to  be  unlimit- 
ed  in  its  extent  or  arbitrary  in  ita  ezercise.  The  goT- 
'  emment  of  God,  indeed,  remained,  being  rather  conceal- 
ed  and  complicated  than  disowned,  much  less  super- 
seded.  The  king  ruled  not  in  his  own  right  nor  in 
Yirtue  of  the  choice  of  the  people,  but  by  concession  from 
on  high,  and  partly  as  the  seryant  and  partly  as  the 
representatlYe  of  the  theocracy.  How  insecure,  indeed, 
was  the  tenure  of  the  kingly  power  how  restricted  it 
was  in  its  authority,  appears  elear  from  the  comparatire 
facility  with  which  the  crown  was  transferred  from  Saul 
to  David ;  and  the  part  which  the  prophet  Samuel  took 
in  effecting  that  transference  points  out  the  quarter 
where  lay  the  power  which  limited,  if  it  did  not  pri- 
marily,  at  least,  control  the  royal  authority.  It  must, 
however,  be  added  that,  if  religion  narrowed  this  au- 
thority, it  also  inyested  it  with  a  sacredness  which  could 
emanate  from  no  other  source.  Liable  as  the  Israelitish 
kings  were  to  interference  on  the  part  of  priest  and 
prophet,  they  were,  by  the  same  divine  power,  shielded 
from  the  unholy  hands  of  the  profane  vulgar,  and  it 
was  at  once  impiety  and  rebellion  to  do  injury  to  '*  the 
Lord's  anointed"  (Psa.  ii,  6,  7  są.).  Instances  are  not 
wanting  to  corroborate  and  extend  these  generał  ob- 
senrationa.  When  Saul  was  in  extremity  before  the 
Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxTiii),  he  resortcd  to  the  usual 
methods  of  obtaining  counsel :  ^  Saul  inquired  of  the 
Lord ;  the  Lord  answered  him  not,  neither  by  dreams, 
nor  by  Urim,  nor  by  the  prophets."  So  David,  when 
in  need  of  ad  vice  in  war  (1  Sam.  xx3F,  7),  resorted  to 
Abiatliar  the  priest,  who,  by  means  of  the  ephod,  in- 
ąuired  of  the  Lord,  and  thereupon  urged  the  king  to 
take  a  certain  course,  which  proved  successful  (see  also 
2  Sam.  ii,  1).  Sometimes,  indeed,  as  appears  from  1 
Sam.  xxviii,  it  was  a  prophet  who  acted  the  part  of 
prime  minister,  or  chief  counsellor,  to  the  king,  nnd  who, 
as  bearing  that  sacred  character,  must  have  possessed 
Tery  weighty  influence  in  the  royaJ  divan  (I  Kings  xxii, 
7  sq.).  We  must  not,  howcver,  expect  to  find  any  def- 
inite  and  permanent  distribution  of  power,  any  legał 
determination  of  the  royal  prerogativc8  as  discrimina- 
ted  from  the  divine  authority ;  circumstances,  as  they 
prompted  certain  deeds,  restricted  or  enlarged  the  sphere 
of  the  monarch*s  action.  Thus,  in  1  Sara.  xi,  4  są.,  we 
find  Saul,  in  an  emergency,  assuming,  without  consulta- 
tion  or  deliberatiou,  the  power  of  demanding  something 
like  a  levy  en  masse.,  and  of  proclaiming  instant  war. 
With  the  king  lay  the  administration  of  justice  in  the 
last  resort  (2  Sam.  xv,  2 ;  1  Kings  iii,  16  są.).  He  also 
possessed  the  power  of  life  and  death  (2  Sam.  xiv).  To 
proTide  for  and  superintend  the  public  worship  was  at 
once  his  daty  and  his  highest  honor  (1  Kings  viii ;  2 
Kings  xii,  4 ;  xviii,  4 ;  xxiii,  1).  One  reason  why  the 
people  reąuested  a  king  was  that  they  might  haTe  a 


reoognised  leader  in  war  (1  Sam.  viii,  20).  The  Hoaaie 
law  offered  a  powerful  hindrance  to  royal  despotiam  (1 
Sam.  X,  25).  The  people  also,  by  means  of  their  elders^ 
formed  an  expre8s  compact,  by  which  they  stipulated 
for  their  rights  (1  Kings  xii,  4),  and  were  from  time  to 
time  appealed  to,  generally  in  cases  of  ^  great  pith  and 
moment*'  (1  Chrou.  xxix,  1 ;  2  Kings  xi,  17 ;  Joseptaus, 
War^  ii,  1,2).  Nor  did  the  people  fail  to  interpose  their 
will,  where  they  thought  it  uecesasry,  in  opposition  to 
that  of  the  monarch  (1  Sam.  xiv,  45).  The  part  which 
Nathan  took  against  David  shows  how  effective,  as  weli 
as  bold,  was  the  check  exerted  by  the  prophets ;  indeed, 
most  of  the  prophetic  histoiy  is  the  history  of  the  no- 
blest  opposition  ever  madę  to  the  vicc8  alike  of  royalty, 
priesthood,  and  people.  If  ncedf ul,  the  prophet  hesitated 
not  to  demaud  an  audienoe  with  the  king,  nor  was  he  daz- 
zled  or  det.erred  by  royal  power  and  pomp  (1  Kings  xx, 
22, 38 ;  2  Kings  i,  15).  As,  howeyer,  the  monaich  held 
the  sword,  the  instrument  of  death  was  sometimes  madę 
to  prevail  over  eveiy  restiaiuing  influence  (1  Sam.  xxii, 
17).    See  Prophet. 

To  form  a  correct  idea  of  a  Hebrew  king,  we  must 
abstract  ourselyes  from  the  notions  of  modem  Europę, 
and  realize  the  position  of  Oriental  aovereigns.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  regard  the  Hebrew  govemment 
as  a  limited  monarchy,  in  the  English  sense  of  the  ex- 
pression.  It  is  stated  in  1  Sam.  x,  25,  that  Samuel 
"  told  the  people  the  manner  of  the  kingdom,  and  wrote 
it  in  the  book  and  laid  it  before  the  Lord,"  and  it  is 
barely  possible  that  this  may  refcr  to  some  statement 
respecting  the  boundarics  of  the  kingly  power.  (Tho 
word  kSOUp,  literally  yiMl^fnen/,  translated  ^  manner^  in 
the  A.  y.,  is  translated  in  the  Sept«  dura/ w/ia,  i.  e.  statute 
or  ordinance  [comp.  Eccius.  iv,  17;  Bar.  ii,  12;  iv,  13]. 
But  Josephus  seems  to  have  regarded  the  document  as 
a  prophetical  statement,  read  before  the  king,  of  the  ca- 
lamities  which  were  to  arise  from  the  kingly  power,  as 
a  kind  of  protest  recorded  for  succeeding  ages  [Ant,\\, 
4,  6]).  But  no  such  document  has  come  down  to  us; 
and  if  it  ever  ext8ted,  and  contained  restrictions  of  any 
moment  on  the  kingly  power,  it  was  probably  disrcgard- 
ed  in  practicc.  The  following  passage  of  sir  John  Mal- 
colm respecting  the  shaha.  of  Persia  may,  with  some 
slight  modificationa,  be  regarded  as  fairiy  applicable  to 
the  Hebrew  monarchy  imder  David  and  Solomon :  "  The 
monarch  of  Persia  has  been  pronoimced  to  be  one  of  the 
most  abeolute  in  the  world.  His  word  has  ever  been 
deemed  a  law ;  and  he  has  probably  never  had  any  fur- 
ther  restraint  upon  the  free  exercise  of  his  vast  au- 
thority than  has  arisen  from  his  regard  for  reUgion^  his 
respect  for  established  usages,  hia  de»re  for  reputation, 
and  his  fear  of  exciting  an  opposition  that  might  be 
dangerous  to  his  power  or  to  his  life"  (Malcolm^s  Persia, 
ii,  303 ;  comp.  Elphinstone^s  India^  bk.  viii,  eh.  8).  It 
must  not,  however,  be  supposed  to  have  been  either  the 
understanding  or  the  practice  that  the  8overeign  might 
seize  at  his  discretion  the  private  property  of  individu- 
als.  Ahab  did  not  venture  to  seize  the  vineyard  of  Na- 
both  til],  through  the  testimony  of  false  witne^es,  Na- 
both  had  been  oonvicted  of  blasphemy ;  a|i(l  possibly  his 
vineyard  may  have  been  seized  as  a  oonfiscation,  with- 
out flagrantly  outraging  public  sentiment  in  those  who 
did  not  know  the  truth  (1  Kings  xi,  6).  But  no  mon- 
archy perhaps  ever  exi8ted  in  which  it  would  not  be 
regarded  as  an  outrage  that  the  monarch  should  from 
coyetousness  seize  the  private  property  of  an  innocent 
subject  in  no  ways  dangerous  to  the  state.  And  gen- 
craUy,  when  sir  John  Malcolm  proceeds  as  follows  in  ref- 
erence  to  **one  of  the  most  absolute"  monarcha  in  the 
world,  it  will  be  understood  that  the  Hebrew  kin^, 
whose  power  might  be  described  in  the  same  way,  is 
not,  on  account  of  certain  restraints  which  exist  in  the 
naturę  of  things,  to  be  regarded  as  "a  limited  monarch" 
in  the  European  use  of  the  words.  *'  We  may  asRume 
that  the  power  of  the  king  of  Persia  is  by  usage  absolute 
over  the  property  and  lives  of  his  conąuered  enemies, 
his  rebellious  sul^ecttf  hit  oumjamifyf  hit  mimitertf  over 
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pĘiHe  ojfken  eiril  and  mUitary,  cmd  aU  the  numeroua 
(ram  o/domettictf  and  that  he  may  pumah  any  person 
oftkae  dattei  tntAout  eramwaiwn  or  formal  procedurę 
o/amf  kmd;  in  all  other  caaes  that  are  capital,  the  fonns 
preficribed  by  law  and  ciutom  are  obseryed ;  the  mon- 
uch  ooly  oommands,  when  the  eyidence  has  been  ex- 
amined  and  the  law  declared,  that  the  sentence  shall  be 
pttt  in  esecution  or  that  the  condemned  culprit  shall 
be  psrdoned"  (ii^  306).    In  accordanoe  with  such  usages, 
Dand  ordered  Uriah  to  be  treacheroualy  expo8ed  to 
death  in  the  forefront  of  the  hottest  battle  (2  Sam.  xi, 
15) ;  he  camed  Rechab  and  Baanah  to  be  slain  instant- 
ly,  when  they  broaght  him  the  head  of  Ishbosheth  (2 
Śam.  ir,  12) ;  and  he  is  represented  aa  having  on  his 
detth-bed  recommended  Solomon  to  put  Joab  and  Shi- 
mei  to  death  (1  Kings  ii,  5-9).    In  like  manner,  Solo- 
mon caused  to  be  kiUed,  withont  trial,  not  only  his  elder 
biotber  Adonijah  and  Joab,  whoae  execntion  might  be 
regirded  as  the  exceptional  acts  of  a  disnud  state-policy 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  but  likewise  Shimei,  after 
baving  been  seated  on  the  throne  three  years.     And 
kiog  Saul,  in  resentment  at  their  connirance  with  Da- 
Tid'8  escape,  put  to  death  85  priests,  and  caused  a  mas- 
8scre  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nob,  including  women,  chil- 
dren,  and  socklings  (1  Sam.  xxii,  18, 19). 
.  Besides  being  oommander-in-chief  of  the  arroy,  su- 
pmne  jndge,  and  absolnte  master,  as  it  were,  of  the  lives 
of  his  sabjects,  the  king  exercised  the  power  of  impos- 
ing  taxes  on  them,  and  of  exacting-  firom  them  persona! 
teryke  and  labor.     Both  these  points  seem  elear  from 
the  acooont  given  (1  Sam.  viii,  11-17)  of  the  evils  which 
woald  arise  from  the  kingly  power,  and  are  confirmed  in 
ruious  waySb    Whatever  mention  may  be  madę  of  con- 
talting  **  old  men,"  or  ^*  elders  of  Israd,"  we  never  read 
of  their  deciding  sach  points  as  these.    When  Pul,  the 
king  of  Asyria,  imposed  a  tribute  on  the  kingdom  of 
Ianel,"A[enahem,the  king,"  exacted  the  money  of  all 
the  mighty  men  of  wealth,  of  each  man  50  shekels  of 
alver  (2  Kings  xv,  19).     When  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Ju- 
dah,  gaye  hiA  tribute  of  silver  and  gold  to  Pharaoh,  Ae 
taxed  the  land  to  give  the  money ;  he  exacted  the  8ilver 
and  f^cAń  of  the  people,  of  every  one  according  to  his 
taxation  (2  Kings  xxiii,  35).    The  degree  to  which  the 
exsction  of  peiaonal  labor  might  be  carried  on  a  special 
occasion  is  illastrated  by  king  Solomon*s  requirements 
for  baikiing  the  Tempie.     He  raised  a  levy  of  80,000 
men,  and  aent  them  to  Lebanon  by  oourses  of  10,000  a 
moDth ;  and  he  had  70,000  that  bare  burdens,  and  80,000 
beirers  in  the  mountains  (1  Kings  v,  13-15).    Judged 
by  Uie  Ońental  standard,  there  is  nothing  improbable 
ta  tbeae  numbera.    In  our  own  days,  for  the  purpose  of 
constmcŁing  the  Mahmikdeyeh  Canal  in  Egypt,  Me- 
hemet  Ali,  by  ordera  given  to  the  rarious  sheiks  of  the 
prorincea  of  Sakmrah,  Ghizeh,  MensOrah,  Sharkieh,  Me- 
niif^  Bahyreh,  and  some  others,  caused  800,000  men,  woro- 
m,  and  childien  to  be  aasembled  along  the  site  of  the 
iatended  canal  (see  Mr8.Poole*8  Englishwoman  m  Egjfpt, 
ii,  219).     This  was  120,000  morę  than  the  levy  of  Solo- 
mon. 

In  addition  to  theae  earthly  powera,  the  king  of  Israel 
had  a  morę  awfui  claim  to  respect  and  obedience.  He 
was  the  vicegerent  of  Jehovah  (1  Sam.  x,  1 ;  xvi,  18), 
aod,  as  it  were,  His  son,  if  just  and  holy  (2  Sam.  rii,  14 ; 
Psa.  lx XX i T,  26,  27;  ii,  6,  7).  He  had  been  set  apart  as 
a  conaecrated  roler.  Upon  his  head  had  been  ponred 
the  holy  anointing  oil,  composed  of  olive-oil,  myrrh,  dn- 
aamon,  aweet  calamns,  and  caasia,  which  had  hitherto 
been  reaerred  excluaively  for  the  pricsts  of  Jehorah, 
e^peetaDy  the  high-priest,  or  had  been  solely  nsed  to 
•nmnt  the  Tabemade  of  the  Congregation,  the  Ark  of 
theTeatimoay,  and  the  yessels  of  the  Tabemacle  (Exod. 
xzx,  23-^3;  x],  9;  Lev.  xxi,  10;  1  Kings  i,  89).  He 
had  become,  in  fiust,  emphatically  ^  the  Lord*s  anointed." 
At  the  oorooation  of  aoverdgna  in  modem  Europę,  holy 
4il  has  fireąnently  been  used  as  a  symbol  of  divine  right ; 
hot  tfaia  has  beói  mainly  regaided  as  a  merę  form,  and 
the  nae  of  it  was  undoubtedly  introdaced  in  imitation 


of  the  Hebrew  custom.  But,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy,  a  living  real  significance 
was  attached  to  consecration  by  this  holy  anointing  oil. 
From  well-known  anecdotes  related  of  David — and,  per- 
haps,  from  words  in  his  lamentation  over  Saul  and  Jon- 
athan (2  Saro.  i,  21) — it  results  that  a  certain  sacredness 
inve9ted  the  person  of  Saul,  thtfirat  king,  as  the  Loni*s 
anointed ;  and  that,  on  this  account,  it  was  dcemed  sao- 
rilegious  to  kill  him,  even  at  his  own  request  (1  Sam. 
xxiv,  6, 10;  xxvi,  9, 16 ;  2  Sam.  i,  14).  After  the  de- 
struction  of  the  first  Tempie,  in  the  Book  of  Lamenta- 
tions  over  the  calamities  of  the  Hebrew  people,  it  b  by 
the  name  of  "  the  Lord's  Anointed"  that  Zedekiah,  the 
kist  king  of  Judah,  is  bewailed  (Lam.  iv,  20).  Again, 
morę  than  600  years  after  the  capture  of  Zedekiah,  the 
name  of  the  Anointed,  though  never  so  used  in  the  Old 
Testament — ^}'^et  suggested,  probably,  by  Psa.  ii,  2 ;  Dan. 
ix,  26 — had  become  appropriated  to  the  expected  king, 
who  was  to  restore  the  kingdom  of  David,  and  inaugu- 
rate  a  period  when  Edora,  Moab,  the  Ammonites,  and 
the  Philistjnes  would  again  be  incorporated  with  the 
Hebrew  monarchy,  which  would  extend  from  the  Eu- 
phrates  to  the  Mcditerranean  Sea  and  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  (Acts  i,  6;  John  i,  41 ;  iv,  25;  Isa.  xi,  12-14;  Psa. 
lxxii,  8).  Thus  the  identical  Hebrew  word  which  sig- 
nifies  anointed,  through  its  Aramaic  form  adopted  into 
Greek  and  Latin,  is  still  pre8erved  to  ns  in  the  English 
word  Messiah.  (See  Ge8enius's  Thesaumtf  p.  825.)  See 
§  4,  below. 

4.  Appoinimmt  and  Inauguratum, — ^The  law  of  suc- 
cession  to  the  throne  is  somewhat  obscure,  but  it  seems 
most  probable  that  the  king  during  his  lifetime  named 
his  Buccessor.  This  was  certainly  the  case  with  David, 
who  paased  over  his  elder  son  Adonijah,  the  son  of  Hag- 
gith,  in  favor  of  Solomon,  the  son  of  Bathsheba  (1  Kings 
i,  80 ;  ii,  22) ;  and  with  Rehoboam,  of  whom  it  is  said 
that  he  loved  Maachah,  the  daughter  of  Abealom,  above 
aU  his  wives  and  concubines,  and  that  he  madę  Abijah 
ber  son  to  be  ruler  among  his  brethren,  to  make  him 
king  (2  Chroń,  xi,  21, 22).  The  succeasion  of  the  first- 
bom  has  been  inferred  from  a  passage  in  2  Chroń,  xxi, 
8,  4,  in  which  Jehoshaphat  is  said  to  have  given  the 
kingdom  to  Jehoram  "  because  he  was  the  first-bom." 
But  this  veTy  passage  tends  to  show  that  Jehoshaphat 
had  the  power  of  naming  his  successor ;  and  it  is  wor- 
thy  of  notę  that  Jehoram,  on  his  coming  to  the  throne, 
put  to  death  all  his  brothers,  which  he  would  scarcely, 
perhaps,  have  done  if  the  succession  of  the  first-bom  had 
been  the  law  of  the  land.  From  the  concisenem  of  the 
narnitives  in  the  books  of  Kings  no  inference  cither  way 
can  be  drawn  from  the  ordinary  formuła  in  which  the 
death  of  the  fatber  and  succesńon  of  his  son  is  recorded 
(1  Kings  XV,  8).  At  the  same  time,  if  no  partiality  for 
a  favorite  wife  or  son  intervened,  there  would  always 
be  a  natural  bias  of  afTection  in  favor  of  the  ddest  son. 
There  appears  to  have  been  some  prominence  given  to 
the  mother  of  the  king  (2  Kings  xxiv,  12, 15 ;  1  Kings 
ii,  19),  and  it  is  possible  that  the  mother  may  łiave  been 
regent  during  the  minority  of  a  son.  Indeed,  some  such 
custom  best  explains  the  possibility  of  the  andacious 
usurpation  of  Athaliah  on  the  death  of  her  son  Ahaziah : 
a  usurpation  which  lasted  six  years  afler  the  destruc- 
tion  of  all  the  seed-royal  except  the  young  Jehoash  (2 
Kings  xi,  1-8),  The  people,  too,  and  even  foreign  pow- 
ers,  at  a  later  period  interrupted  the  regular  transmŁ»- 
sion  of  royal  authority  (2  Kings  xxi,  24 ;  xxiii,  24, 30 ; 
xxiv,  17).     See  Hrir. 

It  is  supposed  both  by  Jahn  {Bib.  Archceol,  §  222)  and 
Bauer  (in  his  Hth.  A  UerthUmer^  §  20)  that  a  king  was 
only  anointed  when  a  new  family  came  to  the  throne,  or 
when  the  right  to  the  crown  was  dispnted.  It  is  usual- 
ly  on  such  occasions  only  that  the  anointing  is  speci- 
fied,  as  in  1  Sam.  x,  1 ;  2  Sam.  ii,  4 ;  1  Kings  i,  89 ;  2 
ICings  ix,  3;  xi,  12;  but  this  is  not  istcariaJUy  the  case 
(see  2  ICings  xxiii,  80),  and  there  does  not  appear  suf- 
ficient  reason  to  donbt  that  each  individual  king  was 
anointed.    There  can  be  little  doubt,  likewise,  that  the 
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.kings  of  Isnel  were  anointed,  thoogh  this  u  not  speci- 
fied  by  the  wńters  of  Kioga  and  ChroiiicleSi  wbo  woold 
deem  such  anointing  invalid.  The  ceiemony  of  auoint- 
ing,  wbich  was  obserred  at  least  in  the  caae  of  Saul, 
.David,  and  Solomon  (1  Sam.  ix,  14;  x,  1;  xv,  1;  xvi, 
12;  2  Sam.  ii,  4;  v,  1 ;  1  Kinga  i,34;  xxxix,  5),  and  in 
which  Łhe  prophet  or  higb-pńest  who  performed  the 
lite  acted  as  Łhe  representadYe  of  Łhc  Łheocracy  and  the 
expoander  of  the  will  of  heaven,  must  bave  given  to 
the  spińtual  power  veiy  oonaiderable  influence;  and 
both  this  particular  and  the  veiy  naturę  of  the  ob- 
serrance  direct  the  mind  to  Egypt,  where  the  same 
custom  prevailed,  and  where  the  power  of  the  priestly 
caste  was  immense  (Wilkinson*8  Anc.  Egypt,  v,  279). 
Indeed,  the  ceremony  seems  to  have  been  essential  to 
constitute  a  legitimate  monarch  (2  Kings  xi,  12 ;  xxiii, 
30);  and  thus  the  authorities  of  the  Jewish  Church  held 
in  their  hands,  and  had  snbject  to  their  will,  a  most  im- 
portant  power,  which  they  could  use  either  for  their  own 
purposes  or  the  common  good.  In  conseąuence  of  the 
generał  obsenrance  of  this  ceremony,  the  term  "  anoint- 
ed," "  the  Lord*s  anointed"  (1  Sam.  ii,  10 ;  xvi,  6 ;  xxiv, 
6 ;  2  Sam.  xix,  21 ;  Psa.  ii,  2 ;  Lam.  iv,  20),  came  to  be 
employed  in  rhetoricał  and  poetical  diction  as  equivalent 
in  meaniug  to  the  designation  "  king."   See  Anointino. 

We  have  seen  in  the  caae  of  Saul  that  peraonal  and 
eveii  extemal  ąualities  had  their  influence  in  procuring 
ready  obedience  to  a  80vereign;  and  further  evidence 
to  the  same  efifect  may  be  found  in  Psa.  xlv,  8 ;  £zek. 
xxviii,  12 :  such  ąualities  would  naturally  excite  the 
enthusiaam  of  the  people,  who  appear  to  have  manifestu 
ed  their  approval  by  acclamations  (1  Sam.  x,  24;  1  Kings 
i,25;  2King8ix,13;  xi,18;  2 Chroń. xxiii,  11;  aeealao 
Josephus,  War,  i,  33, 9).  « 

5.  Court  and  Rerenuet, — ^The  following  is  a  Ust  of 
some  of  the  officers  of  the  king :  1.  The  recorder  or 
chronicler,  who  was  perhaps  analogous  to  the  histori- 
ographer  whom  sir  John  Malcolm  mentions  as  an  officer 
of  the  Persian  court,  whose  duty  it  is  to  write  the  an- 
nsb  of  the  king^s  reign  {Hist,  ofPersia^  c  23).  Certain 
it  is  that  there  is  no  regular  seiies  of  minutę  dates  in 
Hebrew  history  until  we  read  of  this  recorder,  or  remem- 
branoer^  as  the  word  mctzkir  is  translated  in  a  marginal 
notę  of  the  Engliah  version.  It  signifles  one  who  keeps 
the  memory  of  event8  a]ive,  in  accordance  with  a  mo- 
tive  assigned  by  Herodotus  for  writing  his  history,  viz. 
that  the  acts  of  men  might  not  become  extinct  by  time 
(Ilcrod.  i,  1 ;  2  Sam.  viii,  16 ;  1  Kings  iv,  3 ;  2  Kings 
xviii,  18 ;  Isa.  xxxvi,  3,  22).  See  Kecobokr.  2.  The 
scribe  or  secretary,  whose  duty  would  be  to  answer  let^ 
ters  or  petitions  in  the  name  of  the  king,  to  write  dis- 
patches,  and  to  draw  np  edicts  (2  Sam.  viii,  17 ;  xx,  25 ; 
2  Kings  xii,  10 ;  xix,  2 ;  xxii,  8).  See  Scribe.  3.  The 
officer  who  was  over  the  house  (Isa.  xxxii,  15 ;  xxxvi, 
8).  His  duties  would  be  those  of  chief  steward  of  the 
household,  and  would  embrace  all  the  intemal  economi- 
cal  arrangements  of  the  palące,  the  auperintendence  of 
the  king*s  senrants,  and  the  custody  of  his  costly  vefr> 
sels  of  gold  and  silver.  He  seems  to  havc  wom  a  dis- 
tinctive  robę  of  ofBce  and  girdle.  It  was  against  Sheb- 
na,  who  held  this  office,  that  Isaiah  uttcred  his  personal 
prophecy  (xxii,  15-25),  the  only  instance  of  the  kind 
in  his  writings  (see  Gesen.  Jesa,  i,  694).  See  Steward. 
4.  The  king'8  friend  (1  Kings  iv,  5).  called  likewise  the 
king's  companion.  It  is  evident  from  the  name  that 
this  officer  must  have  stood  in  confidential  relation  to 
the  king,  but  his  duties  are  nowhere  specifled.  5.  The 
keeper  of  the  ve8try  or  wardrobe  (2  Kings  x,  22).  6. 
The  captain  of  the  body-guard  (2  Sam.  xx,  23).  The 
importance  of  this  officer  requires'no  comment.  It  was 
he  who  obeyed  Solomon  in  putting  to  death  Adonijah, 
Joab,  and  Shimei  (1  Kings  ii,  25,  34,  46).  7.  Distinct 
officers  over  the  kiiig's  treasures — his  storehouses,  la- 
borers,  vineyards,  olive-tree8y  and  sycamore-trees,  herds, 
camelś,  and  flocks  (1  Chroń,  xxvii,  25-31).  8.  The  of- 
ficer over  aU  the  host  or  army  of  Isracl,  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army,  who  oommanded  it  in  person  dur* 


ing  the  king^s  abaenoe  (2  Sam.  xx, 23;  1  (^hitm.  xxvii, 
34;  2  Sam.  xi,  1).  As  an  instance  of  the  foimidable 
power  which  a  generał  might  aoąuire  in  this  office,  see 
the  narrative  in  2  Sam.  iii,  30-37,  when  David  deemed 
himself  obliged  to  tolerate  the  mnrder  of  Abner  by  Joab 
and  Abishai.  9.  The  royal  counsellor  (1  (^lon.  xxvii. 
32 ;  Isa.  iii,  3 ;  xix,  11, 13).  Ahithophd  is  a  apedmcn 
of  how  much  such  an  officer  might  dfect  for  evil  or  for 
good;  but  whether  there  existed  under  Hebrew  kings 
any  body  corresponding,  even  distantly,  to  the  Engli^b 
Privy  Council  in  former  times,  does  not  appear  (2  Sam. 
xvi,  20-23;  xvii,  1-14). 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  soaices  of  the 
royal  income :  1.  The  royal  demesnes,  coni-fields,  vine- 
yards,  and  olive-garden8.     Some  at  least  of  these  seem 
to  have  been  taken  from  private  individnals,  but  wheth- 
er as  the  punishment  of  rebellion,  or  on  any  <^her  jdiu- 
sible  pretext,  is  not  specifled  (1  Sam.  viii,  14;  1  Chroa 
xxvii,  26-28).    2.  The  produce  of  the  royal  flocks  (1 
Sam.  xxi,  7;  2  Sam.  xiii,  23;  2  Chroń,  xxvi,  10;  1 
Chroń,  xxvii,  25).    3.  Anomiiud  tenth  of  the  produce 
of  com-land  and  vineyards,  and  of  sheep  (1  Sam.  viii, 
1 5, 17).    4.  A  tribtite  from  merchants  who  paased  through 
the  Hebrew  territoiy  (1  Kings  x,  14).    6.  Presents  madę 
by  his  subjects  (1  Sam.  x,  27;  xvi,  20;  1  ELings  x,  25; 
Psa.  lxxii,  10).    There  is,  perhaps,  no  greater  distinc- 
tion  in  the  usages  of  Eastem  and  Western  nations  tban 
in  what  relates  to  the  giving  and  receiving  of  pres- 
ents.     When  madę  regularly,  they  do,  in  fact,  amount 
to  a  regular  tax.    Thus,  in  the  passage  last  referred  to 
in  the  book  of  Kings,  it  is  stated  that  they  brought  to 
Solomon  "every  man  his  present,  vee8els  of  ailver  and 
ve8sels  of  gold,  and  garments,  and  armor,  and  siuces, 
horses  and  mules,  a  ratę  year  by  year."    6.  In  the  time 
of  Solomon,  the  king  had  trading  ves8e]s  of  his  own  at 
sea,  which,  starting  from  Eziongeber,  brought  back  once 
in  three  years  gold  and  8ilver,  ivory,  apes,  and  peaoocks 
(1  Kings  X,  22).     It  is  probable  that  Solomon  and  some 
other  kings  may  have  derived  some  revenue  from  com« 
mercial  ventures  (1  Kings  ix,  28).    7.  The  spoila  of  war 
taken  from  conquered  nations  and  the  tribate  paid  by 
them  (2  Sam.  viii,  2, 7, 8, 10 ;  1  Kings  iv,  21 ;  2  Chroń. 
xx>'ii,  5).    8.  Lastly,  an  undeflned  power  of  exacting 
compulsory  labor,  to  which  referenoe  has  already  been 
madę  (1  Sam.  viii,  12, 13, 16).    As  far  as  this  power  was 
exerciBed  it  was  cquivalent  to  so  much  inoome.    There 
is  nothing  in  1  Sam.  x,  25,  or  in  2  Sam.  v,  8,  to  justify 
the  statement  that  the  Hebrews  defined  in  exprea8  terma, 
or  in  any  terms,  by  a  particular  agreement  or  covenant 
for  that  purpose,  what  seirioes  should  be  rendered  to  the 
king,  or  what  he  could  legally  reąuire.    See  Soijomos. 

6.  Usaget. — A  ruler  in  whom  bo  much  authority,  human 
and  divine,  was  embodied,  was  naturally  diatinguiahed 
by  outward  honors  and  luxuries.  He  had  a  court  of  Ori- 
ental  magnificence.  When  the  power  of  the  kingdom 
was  at  its  height,  he  sat  on  a  throne  of  ivory,  oovcrcd 
with  pure  gold,  at  the  feet  of  which  wero  two  ligures  d 
lions,  with  others  on  the  steps  approaching  the  .throne. 
The  king  was  dressed  in  royal  robes  (1  Kings  xxii,  10; 
2  Chroń,  xviii,  9) ;  his  inaignia  were  a  crown  or  diadem 
of  pure  gold,  or  perhape  radiant  with  predons  Stones  (2 
Sam.  i,  10 ;  xii,  30 ;  2  Kings  xi,  12 ;  Psa.  xxi,  3),  and  a 
royal  sceptre  (Ezek.  xix,  11;  Isa.  xiv,  5;  Psa.  xlv,  6; 
Amos  i,  5, 8).  Those  who  approached  him  did  him  obet- 
sance,  bowing  down  and  touching  the  groimd  with  their 
foreheads  (1  Sam.  xxiv,  8 ;  2  Sam.  xix,  24) ;  and  this 
was  donc  even  by  a  king'8  ¥rife,  the  mother  of  Solomon 
(1  Kings  i,  16).  His  officers  and  subjects  caUed  them- 
selves  his  senrants  or  8lave8,  though  they  do  not  aeem 
habitually  to  have  given  way  to  such  extravagant  salu- 
tations  as  in  the  Chaldaian  and  Persian  courts  (1  Sam. 
xvii,  32,  34,  36;  xx,  8;  2  Sam. vi,  20;  Dan.  ii,  4).  As 
in  the  East  at  present,  a  kiss  was  a  aign  of  re^iect  and 
homage  (1  Sam.  x,  1 ;  perhaps  Psa.  ii,  12).  He  Iived  in 
a  splendid  palące,  with  porohes  and  colnmns  (1  Kings 
vii,  2-7).  AU  his  driaking-vesee]fl  were  of  gold  (1  Kings 
X,  21). 
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Ac  fala  acoMBUMi,  in  addition  to  the  anointing  men- 
tiooed  abore,  jubilant  musie  formed  a  part  of  the  popu- 
lar rgoicioga  (1  Kinga  i,  40) ;  thank-oifeiings  were  madę 
(1  Kinga  i,  25) ;  the  new  sorereign  rode  in  solemn  pro- 
onsion  on  the  loyal  mule  of  his  predecessor  (1  Kinga  i, 
88%  and  took  poeaession  of  the  royal  harem — an  act 
which  seems  to  have  been  scaicely  less  essential  than 
other  obserrancea  which  appear  to  us  to  wear  a  higher 
character  (1  Kinga  ii,  13,  22;  2  Sam.  zvi,  22).  A  nu- 
meroos  harem,  indeed,  was  among  the  most  highly  esti- 
mated  of  the  royal  luxnrie8  (2  Sam.  v,  13;  1  Kings  xi, 
1 ;  XX,  3).  It  was  under  the  supenrision  and  control  of 
eunuchs,  and  passed  from  one  monarch  to  another  as  a 
part  of  the  crown  property  (2  Sam.  xii,  8).  The  law 
(Dent.  xyii,  17),  foreseeing  eyils  such  as  that  by  which 
Solomon,  in  his  later  years,  was  tumed  away  from  his 
fidelity  to  God,  had  strictly  forbidden  many  wives;  but 
Esstem  paasions  and  usages  were  too  strong  for  a  merę 
wrttten  probibition,  and  a  comipted  religion  became  a 
pander  to  royal  lust,  interpreting  the  diyine  command 
as  sanctioning  eighteen  aa  the  minimum  of  wives  and 
ooncnbinea. 

Deriiring  tbeir  power  originally  from  the  wishes  crf* 
the  people,  and  being  one  of  the  same  race,  the  Hebrew 
kings  were  naturally  less  despotic  than  other  Orientol 
ft>vereign8,  mingled  morę  with  their  subjects,  and  were 
by  no  means  difficnlt  of  access  (2  Sam.  xix,  8 ;  1  Kings 
XX,  39 ;  Jer.  xxxYiii,  7 ;  1  Kings  iii,  16 ;  2  Kings  vi,  26 ; 
yiii,  3).  Aiter  death  the  monarcha  were  interred  in  the 
royal  cemetery  in  Jerusalem :  **  So  David  slept  with  his 
fathers,  and  was  buried  in  the  city  of  Dayid**  (1  Kings 
ii,  10;  xi,  43 ;  xiv,  31).  But  bad  kings  were  excluded 
'*from  the  sepolchres  of  the  kings  of  Israel"  (2  Chroń. 
xxviii,  27). — Kitto;  Smith. 

See  Scbickard,  Jus  Regium  HAraor,  (TUbing.  1621) ; 
CariBBov,  Appar,  Crii,  p.  52 ;  Michaelis,  Mos.  Recht.  i, 
298;  Otho^  Lex,  RaUńn,  p.  575;  Hess,  Gesch.  d.  K.Juda 
tntd  Itrads  (ZUr.  1787) ;  Houtuyn,  Monarchia  HAnzo^ 
nm  (Leyd.  1685) ;  Newman,  Hdnrew  Monarchy  (Lond. 
1847,  1853);  Pastoret,  LegisUUion  des  Hebreux  (Paris, 
1817) ;  Salvador,  Ilist,  des  Instiłułiones  de  Moise  (Paris, 
18*28);  Hullmann,  St€uUsver/assu^  der  Israeliten  (Lpz. 
1834) ;  &Ianrice,  Km^s  and  Prophets  o/ the  O.  T,  (Lond. 
1852,  Bost.  1858) ;  Brit.  and  For.  Evang.  Retiew,  April, 
1831.    See  Monarcuy. 

King  is  the  name  of  the  five  canonical  worka  of  the 
foUowera  of  Confucins.  See  the  arL  Cokfucius  in  voL 
ii,  p.  470  8q.,  espedally  p.  472. 

King,  Alonao,  a  Bapttst  minister,  was  bom  in  Wil- 
bcabam,  Bfass.,  April  1, 1796.  His  early  edncational  ad- 
rantages  were  few ;  but  in  1818  he  went  to  prosecute 
his  stodiea  in  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Leland  Howard, 
theo  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  in  Windsor,  Yt,  where 
he  was  converted  to  Chriat  He  aflerwarda  entered 
Watenrille  College,  Maine,  and  graduated  in  1825.  He 
waa  ofdained  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  North 
Yannoath,  Me.,  in  1826,  8nbeequently  of  a  smali  church 
in  Northborough,  Masa.,  and  finally  setUed  at  Westbor- 
otigh,  Maaa.,  where  he  died  In  1835.  King  waa  a  man 
of  great  hnmility,  aeliH»>naecration,  and  self-abandon- 
mcnt.  His  preaching  was  never  bold  or  startling,  but 
always  ąuiet,  tender,  perBua8ive.  He  had  a  talent  for 
lyric  poetry,  and  many  of  hia  productiona  are  abroad 
without  hia  name.  Hta  atyle  aa  a  writer  waa  pure,  vdth 
a  decided  cast  of  the  imaginative  or  poetic,  which  was 
always  apparent  in  his  sermons  and  his  priuted  produc- 
tiona. He  compiled  the  Memoir  of  the  distinguished 
misskmary,  Rev.  George  D.  Boardman.  See  Sprague, 
Atmab  o/łke  American  Pulpit,  vi,  747.     (J.  L.  S,) 

King,  Bamabaa.  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  New  Marlborough,  MasSb,  June  2,  1780. 
While  yet  in  his  14th  year,  his  great  proficiency  in 
itndy  attracted  the  attention  of  Dr.  Catline,  who  afler- 
warda borę  all  the  expense  of  fitting  him  for  Williams 
Colkge,  Mass.,  which  he  entered  in  1802.  In  1804  he 
graduated,  and  then  for  a  year  taught  schooi  and  atud- 


ied  theology  with  Dr.  Catline.  In  1805  he  waa  licensed 
by  the  Berkshire  Congregational  Assodation,  Mass.,  and 
in  1805  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery,  and  inatalled 
aa  paator  of  the  Rockaway  Church,  N.  J.,  where  he  eon- 
tinued  to  preach  till  1848;  hia  oongregation  then  called 
a  ćoUeague  paator,  which  relation  oontinued  until  the 
death  of  Dr.  King,  April  10, 1862.  King  waa  a  man  of 
admiraUe  character;  his  consiatent  piety  no  one  que8- 
tioned,  and  his  sympathetic  heart  madę  him  a  model 
pastor.  As  a  preacher,  his  style  waa  very  simple,  but 
scriptural,  and  usually  very  eamest.  See  Wilaon,  PreS" 
byterian  Hisł,  A  Imanac,  1863.     (J.  L.  S.) 

King,  Cbarles,  the  noted  preńdent  of  Columbia 
College,  waa  bom  in  New  York,  March  16, 1789.  In 
company  with  his  father,  Rufus  King,  he  went  to  £ng- 
land,  and,  duiing  his  residence  at  the  court  of  St  James 
aa  the  represcntative  of  the  American  govemment, 
young  Charlea  attended  Harrow  Schooi,  and  later  went 
to  Paria  to  further  prepare  himself  for  admission  to  col- 
lege. He,  however,  afterwards  abandoned  this  inten- 
tion  and  entered  the  mercantile  profession.  In  1823  he 
became  eo-editor  of  the  New  York  American.  In  1849 
he  was  chosen  presideut  of  Columbia  College.  He  died 
at  Fiaacati,  near  Romę,  in  Italy,  Sept  27, 1867.  A  list 
of  his  works,  which  are  not  of  special  interest  to  theo- 
logical  students,  is  given  by  Allibone,  Diet.  of  Englidi 
and  American  Authors,  ii,  a.  v.;  New  American  CyctO' 
jMscfia,  1867,  p.  425. 

King,  Edward,  a  noteworthy  EngUsh  antiquaiy 
and  lawyer,  waa  bom  in  1735  in  Norfolk,  and  was  a 
graduate  of  Cambridge  Univer8ity.  He  was  elected 
F.R.S.  in  1767  and  F.&A.  in  1770.  He  died  in  1807. 
King  wrote  a  number  of  works  connected  with  theolo- 
^,  politics,  political  economy,  and  antiąuities.  We  have 
room  here  only  to  notę  his  Morsds  ofCriticisms,  tending 
to  lUustraie  same  few  Passages  ta  Holy  Scripture  i^ton 
philosophical  Principłes  and  an  entargid  View  o/Things 
(Lond.  1788, 4to^  and  sińce).  The  contents  of  ^is  work 
are:  On  the  word  *'Heaven"  in  the  Lord's  Prayer; 
SeptuagintTranalation  of  Geneaia;  John  the  Baptiat  be- 
ing Elias;  Futurę  coming  of  Chriat;  Day  of  Judgment; 
Seriea  of  £ventB  in  Revelation;  DanieFa  Prophecy; 
Deatha  of  Ananiaa  and  Sapphira;  Dissertations  on 
Light;  TheHeaven8;  Stara;  Fluid ofHeat;  Miradea; 
Jaoob  and  Eaau ;  Sou],  Body,  Spirit,  etc.  King^a  leam- 
ing  waa  piofonnd  and  extenaive,  but  he  waa  ao  incUned 
to  the  8pecu]ative  and  h3rpothetical  that  he  perpetually 
fell  into  difficulty  by  advancing  atatementa  which  he 
waa  unqualified  to  estabUah.  The  want  of  diaciimina- 
tion  between  tbeozy  and  fact,  suppoaition  and  reality, 
together  with  the  tenacity  with  which  he  duDg  to  hia 
premature  conduaiona  when  assaaled,  proved  ąuite  det- 
rimentaL  In  a  work  of  hia  treating  on  the  aigna  of  the 
timea,  he  waa  very  desirous  of  tradng  the  history  of  the 
French  Revolution  to  the  records  of  sacred  antiąuity; 
he  also  ventuied  to  asaert  the  genuineness  of  the  seoond 
book  of  Esdras  in  the  Apocrypha.  He  waa  replied  to 
by  Gough  and  biahop  Horsley.  See  Chalmers^a  Biog, 
Diet.  voL  xix  (Lond.  1815) ;  Watkina^a^io^.  Diet.  (Lond. 
1820) ;  BUke^a  Biog.  Diet.  (3d  edit  Phila.  1840);  Alli- 
bone, Diet.  o/En^  and  American  Auihors,  ii,  a.  v. 


;  D.D.,  bishop  of  Chichester,  and  dd- 
est  son  of  John  King  (q.  v.),  waa  bom  at  Womall,  Buck- 
inghamshire,  in  Jan.  1591.  He  studied  at  Westminster 
Schooi,  from  whence  he  was  dected  to  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  in  1608.  Having  entered  the  Church,  he  be- 
came chaplain  to  king  James  I,  arohdeacon  of  Colchea- 
ter,re8identiary  of  StPaors,  and  canon  of  Christ  Church; 
dean  of  Rochester  in  1688,  and  finally  bishop  of  Chi- 
chester in  1641.  Although  he  waa  generally  considered 
a  Puritan,  and  his  nomination  had  been  a  measure  to 
conciliate  that  party,  he  remained  a  faithful  adherent 
of  the  king  during  the  dvii  war,  and  at  the  Restoration 
was  reinstalled  in  his  bishopric  He  died  Oct  1, 1669. 
He  waa  considered  a  very  sucoessful  preacher  and  a 
leamed  divine.    His  prindpal  worka  are,  An  ExposUum 
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ttpon  the  LorćTs  Prayer  (London,  1684, 4to) : — A  Samum 
o/Deliceranee^  Psa.  xci,  8  (Lond.  1626, 4to)  i—Ttco  Ser- 
mont  upon  the  A  et  Sunday,  July  10, 1625  (Oxford,  1625, 
^U>):—Tke  Paalms  o/Darid  turwd  uOo  Metre  (1621, 
12inO ;  new  edition,  with  biographical  notice,  notes,  etc, 
by  Dr.John  Hannah,  1848, 12mo);  etc  SeeWood,^<A«- 
iMs  Oxonien$eSf  voL  ii;  Ellis,  Speciment,  voL  iii;  Chal- 
mera,  Getu  Biog,  Dictionary  ;  łloefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Ge- 
nircde^  xxvii,  739 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  o/EngUih  and  A  mer' 
ican  A  tUhorSy  li,  s.  v.     (J.  N.  P.) 

King,  James  8.,  a  Presbjrtcrian  minister,  was  bom 
al  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  20, 1832.  He  gradiutted  from  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  studied  the- 
ology  in  the  Princeton  Seminary.  Ue  was  licensed  by 
the  New  York  Presbytery,  and  in  1858  ordained  and  iii- 
Btalled  pastor  of  the  Rockland  Lakę  Church,  New  York, 
where  he  was  qaite  successful  and  greatly  beloyed  by 
his  people.  Failing  health,  however,  compellcd  him  to 
withdraw  from  the  active  duties  of  the  pastorate.  Dur- 
ing  the  period  of  his  necessitated  rest  he  did  some  effec- 
tive  work.  He  died  at  Woodlawn,  near  Sing  Sing,  New 
York,  Sept  15, 1864.  Mr.  King  was  an  cstimable  min- 
ister, of  good  talents,  and  thoroughly  consecrated  to  his 
work.  See  Wilson,  Prtsb.  Hut.  A  Imanacj  1866,  p.  126 ; 
Appleton,  A  tmucU  Cydopcedia,  1865,  p.  468. 

King,  John  (1),  D.D.,  bishop  of  London,  an  English 
theologian  and  a  descendant  of  Robert  King,  first  bishop 
of  Oxford,  was  bom  at  Womall,Buckinghamshire,  about 
1559.  Ho  studied  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Haying 
entered  the  Church,  he  became  successirely  chuplain  to 
queen  Elizabeth,  archdeacon  of  Nottingham  in  1590, 
D.D.  in  1601,  dean  of  Christ  Church  in  1605,  and,  finał- 
iy,  bishop  of  London  in  1611.  He  died  in  1621.  James 
I  called  him  the  king  of  preachers.  He  wrote  Lectureą 
upon  Jonat,  delwertd  at  Yorhe,  1594  (Lond.  1611, 4to), 
and  some  Sermons,  See  Wood,  A  thena  Ox<mienseSf  voL 
i ;  Dodd,  Church  Hi^ory,  voL  i ;  Hoefer,  Aour.  Biog.  Ge- 
nirale,  xxvii,  739 ;  AlUbonc,  Did,  ofEngUah  and  Amer- 
ican Authort, 

King,  John  (2),  D.D.,  an  English  theologian,  was 
bom  in  Comwall  in  1652.  He  studied  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  became  succesirely  rector  oi  Chelsea 
and  (in  1731)  prebendary  of  the  Cathedral  of  York.  He 
died  May  80, 1782.  King  wrote  A  nimadrertiong  (2d  ed. 
1702, 4to)  :—The  Case  ofJohi^  Athertotiy  Bishop  of  Wa- 
terford  (1716, 8vo) ;  and  a  number  ofSermotu, — Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog,  Giniralef  xxii,  742. 

King,  John  (8),  a  Methodist  minister,  of  whose 
early  history  nothing  is  definitely  known,  was  one  of 
the  first  lay  erangelists  who  founded  Methodism  in  this 
country.  He  came  from  London  to  America  in  the  lat- 
ter  part  of  1769,  and  his  enthusiastic  sympathy  with  the 
pioneer  Methodists  led  him  to  throw  himself  imme- 
diately  into  their  ranka.  The  Church  hesitated  when 
he  prcsented  himself  for  license,  but,  persistent  in  his 
determination  to  preach,  he  madę  an  appointment  **  in 
the  Potter^s  Field,"  where  he  proclaimed  his  fint  mes- 
aage  over  the  grmyes  of  the  poor,  and  began  a  carecr  of 
eminent  usefulness.  Afterwaids  he  was  licensed,  and 
Btationed  in  Wilmington,  DeL  Thence  he  went  into 
Maryland,  and  was  the  first  to  introduce  Methodism  to 
the  people  of  Baltimore.  In  this  latter  place  he  preach- 
ed  from  tables  in  the  public  streets,  and  suffered  much 
oppoeition  from  l^uent  mobs.  King  was  afterwards 
received  into  the  regular  itinerancy.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  first  Conferenoe  of  1773,  and  was  appointed 
to  New  Jersey.  He  soon  afler  entered  Y irginia ;  still 
later  he  was  again  in  New  Jersey.  He  located  during 
the  Rerolution,  but  in  1801  reappeared  in  the  itinerant 
ranka  in  Yirginia,  and  finally  located  in  1808.  King 
was  a  pious,  zealous,  and  useful  man.  He  died  at  an 
advanced  age,  in  the  yidnity  of  Raleigh,  N.  C.  He  was 
probably  the  oniy  sunriyor,  at  the  time  of  his  decease, 
of  all  the  preachers  of  ante-revokitionary  datę. — Stevens, 
Bist,  qfłhe  M.  E,  Church,  i,  87.     (J.  L.  S.) 

King,  John  aien,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.A.a,  a  distin- 


guished  English  theologian  and  antiquarian,  was  bom 
in  Norfolk  about  1731.  He  studied  at  Caius  College, 
Cambridge,  entered  the  Church,  and  in  1764  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  the  English  factoiy  at  Petersboig; 
He  afterwards  became  successirely  rector  of  Wormley, 
Hertfordshire  (in  1783),  and  minister  of  the  cbapel  in 
Broad  Court,  Drury  Lane,  London  (in  1786).  He  diod 
Nov.  3, 1787.  King  wrote  The  Riie»  and  Ceremonie*  of 
the  Greek  Church  in  RuMsiOj  coniaimng  tm  A  ccount  ofiłs 

Doctrinej  Worship,  and  Ditcipline  (Lond.  1772, 4to) : A 

Letter  to  the  Bithop  ofDurham,  contaiaing  some  ObseT' 
raiions  on  the  Clitnate  ofRussia,  etc  (Lond.  1778, 4to); 
etc  See  Geni,  Magazine,  lvii  and  lix;  Chahners,  Gem, 
Biog,  Dictionary;  Allibone,  Dictionary  ąf  English  and 
American  AuthorSy  ii,  1031. 

King,  John  Ł.,  a  Pre6b3rterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  Indiana  Feb.  1, 1835;  was  edncated  at  Knox  College, 
Galesburg,  lU.,  and  studied  divinity  in  Lane  Theological 
Seminary,  Ohio ;  was  licensed  and  ordained  at  Cincin- 
nati  in  1861,  and  then  assumed  the  pastorate  at  Wil- 
liamsport,  Indiana ;  afterwards  labored  as  a  missionary 
among  the  sailors  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  and  finally  went 
to  Idaho  and  Colorado  Territories.  Ue  died  near  Den- 
yer,  Nov.  10, 1866.  Mr.  King  was  a  man  of  ripe  schol- 
arly  attamments  and  fine  abilities,  eamestly  devoted  es- 
pocially  to  the  work  of  elementaiy  religious  teaching. — 
Wilson,  PreA,  IJistorical  Almanac,  1867. 

King,  Peter,  lord  chancellor  of  Englond,  was  bom 
at  Exeter,  Deyonshire,  in  1669;  went  to  Holland,  and 
studied  at  the  unirersity  at  Leydcn,  and  upon  his  re- 
turn to  England  studied  hiw  at  Lincohi*s  Inn,  and  be- 
came mcmber  of  ParUament  in  1699.  In  1708  he  waa 
appointed  recorder  of  London,  and  knighted.  At  the 
aooesdon  of  George  I  he  was  madę  lord  chief  justice  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  soon  after  promoted  to 
the  pecrage  as  lord  King,  baron  of  Ockham.  He  waa 
madę  lord  chancellor  in  1725,  but  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  as  successful  in  that  position  as  was  cxpected.  He 
died  in  1733.  He  was  well  yersed  in  both  eoclesiastical 
hiistory  and  the  law.  His  prindpal  works  are,  A  n  Encui- 
ry  into  the  ConstitutionfDiscipiine,  Unity ^  and  Worship  of 
the  Primitive  Church,  etc  [ Anon.]  (Lond.  1712, 8vo) :  in 
this,  his  first  pnblication,  he  advocated,  with  much  abil- 
ity  and  leaming,  the  right  of  Protestant  diseenters  from 
cpiscopacy  to  be  comprehended  in  the  scheme  of  the 
national  establishment  The  work  excited  much  atten- 
tion,  and  proyoked  much  discussion,  especiaUy  when  tbe 
second  edition  was  issued  (1713).  I^minent  among 
the  opponents  was  the  nonjuring  Sclater,  who  wrote  an 
Answer  to  it.  King  himself  has  been  said  to  haye  af- 
terwards altcrcd  his  opinion  on  the  subject : — The  Bi^ 
tory  ofthe  ApostM  Creed,  trith  critical  Ohserraiums  on 
Us  seceral  Artides  [Anon.]  (London,  1702, 8yo) — a  work 
displaying  extraordinary  leaming  and  judgment,- and 
highly  commended  by  the  ablest  critics,  among  otheiB 
by  Mosheim.  See  Gentleman*s  Magasńne,  yoL  lxii  and 
lxx ;  Chalmers,  General  Biog.  Dictionary ;  Lord  Camp- 
bell, Lices  ofLords  Chancellorsf  Allibone,  Diet.  of  Eng- 
lish and  A  merican  A  uthors,  s.  y.     (J.  H.  W.) 

King,  Richard,  an  English  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Bristol  in  1749 ;  studied  at  the  Uniyersity  of  Oxfoid, 
and  t)ecame  succcssiyely  rector  of  Stecple,  Morden,  and 
of  Worthing.  He  diod  in  1810.  King  i»Tote  Lctters 
from  A  braham  Plymley  to  his  Brofher  Peter  on  the  Cath- 
olic  Ouestion  (I^nd.  1803, 8yo),  which  crcated  some  scn- 
sation : — On  the  Inspirałion  ofthe  Seriptures  (1805, 8yo) : 
—On  the  AUiance  hetween  Church  and  State  (1807, 8yo). 
His  wife,  Franccs  Elizabeth  Bemard,  ii\Tote  Femaie 
ScriptUre  Biography  (12th  edit.  London,  1840, 12mo): — 
The  BeneJUs  ofthe  Christian  Temper;  etc  See  GessU 
Magazine  (1810) ;  Rosę,  New  Biographical  Dictionasy, 
s.  y. 

King,  Thomas  Starr,  a  Unitarian  minister,  was 
bom  in  New  York  Dec  16, 1824.  His  father,  Rey.  T.  F. 
King,  was  a  Uniyersalist  dergyman  of  yery  dedded 
ability,  but  died  in  the  prime  of  Ufe,  and  Thomasa  at 
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the  age  of  twelve  yean,  while  fitting  to  enter  Hanrard 

CuUege,  foand  himself  the  principal  sapport  of  a  large 

ikniily.   He  managed,  howerer,  succesafully  to  complete 

his  stttdies,  and  in  September,  1845,  preached  his  first 

flennon  in  Woburn,  Mass.    The  next  year  he  was  8et> 

Ued  oTcr  his  fiither^s  former  charge  in  Charlestown, 

whesce  be  was  called  in  1848  to  the  Hollis  Street  Uni- 

Urian  Churcb,  Boston,  where  he  preached  with  great 

acceptanoe  and  a  oonstantly  increasing  reputation  till 

ia60,when  he  accepted  the  cali  of  the  Unitarian  Church 

io  sita  Fraociflco  to  beoome  their  pastor.     Ile  entered 

npon  his  new  daties  with  a  zeal  and  energy  which  won 

the  bearU  of  the  people,  and  ere  long  he  was  as  thor- 

oagMy  identified  with  Califoraia  interests  as  if  his 

wbole  life  had  been  spent  there.    His  oongregation  in- 

creased  in  numbers  and  power  with  great  rapidity ;  but 

he  was  a  preacher  for  the  whole  dty  and  state,  and 

crowds  hang  iipon  his  eloquent  utterances,  and  his  bold, 

eaniest  words.    At  the  outbreak  of  our  late  civil  war, 

King,  finding  Califomia  in  a  hesitating  position,  flung 

himaelf  into  the  breach,  and  by  his  eloquence  and  ear- 

nestnesa  8aved  the  state ;  and  when  the  sanitary  com- 

missioo  was  organized,  he  first  set  in  motion,  and  through 

the  next  three  years  pushed  forward,  the  efiforts  in  be- 

half  of  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.    His  labors  in 

thii  cause,  added  to  his  pastorał  dutiea,  were  too  serere 

for  his  streng^h,  and  he  died  March  4, 1864,  after  a  very 

bńef illneas.    Hr.  King  pubiished  sereral  discouracs  and 

addreascs,  etc — Appleton,  New  Atneriain  Cydopadia, 

l»65,p.468. 

King^^Williain,  (1),  archbishop  of  DnUin,  a  leam- 
(d  divine  and  metaphysician,  was  bom  at  Antrim,  proy- 
ince  of  Ufóter,  Ireland,  May  1,  1650.  He  studied  at 
Trinity  College,  Dablin,  entered  the  Church  in  1U74,  and 
became  chaplain  to  Parker,  archbishop  of  Tuam.  The 
htter  being  trauislated  to  the  arcbbiahopric  of  Dablin  in 
1679,  King  becamc  chancellor  of  St.  Patrick  and  St. 
Maibargh,  Dublin.  Ireland  was  then  a  prey  to  violent 
r^gious  controYersies,  which  seryed  also  as  a  doak  for 
political  dissensions.  King  wrote  8everal  pamphlets 
againn  Peter  Manby,  dean  of  Londonderry,  who  had 
embrac^ł  Roman  Catholicism.  In  1688  ho  was  madę 
dean  of  St.  Patrick.  The  Bevolution  breaking  out  soon 
after,  and  James  II  haring  taken  refuge  in  Ireland,  King 
was  twice  sent  to  the  Tower  of  Dublin  as  a  partisan  of 
tbe  insurgenta.  He  defendcd  his  opinions  in  a  work 
entiiled  The  State  of  the  Prołettanis  of  Ireland  under 
tkf  late  King  Jamei^$  GovemMent  (3d  and  beat  ed.  Lond. 
1632;  8ro),  which  gave  rise  to  a  controrersy  between 
him  and  Charles  Leslie,  a  partisan  of  the  fallen  mon- 
arch.  In  1691  King  was  madę  bishop  of  Derry,  and 
applied  himself  with  much  zeal  to  the  taak  of  bringing 
l»ck  into  the  Church  the  dissenters  of  his  diocese.  He 
fisally  became  archbishop  of  Dublin  in  1702,  was  ap- 
potnted  one  of  the  lords  justices  of  Ireland  in  1717,  and 
a^ain  in  1721  and  1723,  and  died  at  Dublin  May  8, 1729. 
He  was  through  life  held  in  high  esteem  as  a  man,  as 
weO  as  in  bis  character  of  a  prelate  and  writer  on  the- 
obgy.  His  principal  work  in  that  linę  is  the  De  Origine 
Mali  (Dablin,  1702, 4to ;  Lond.  1702, 8vo).  '<  The  object 
af  this  work  is  to  show  how  all  the  sereral  kinds  of  eril 
with  which  the  world  aboonds  are  consistent  with  the 
goodneas  of  God,  and  raay  be  accoanted  for  ¥rithout  the 
iapporition  of  an  eril  principle."  It  was  attacked  by 
Bayle  and  also  by  Leibnitz:  by  the  former  for  the 
eharges  of  Manichaeism  madę  against  him,  and  by  the 
iatter  because  King  had  taken  htm  to  task  for  his  opti- 
aaiam.  King;,  howeyer,  during  his  life  madę  no  reply, 
bat  he  kit  among  his  papera  notes  of  answers  to  their 
aigamenta,  and  these  were  giyen  to  the  world  after  his 
death  by  Dr.  Edmund  Law,  bishop  of  CarUsle,  togethcr 
^h  a  tiaoalation  of  the  treatise  itself  (Camb.  1758, 8yo). 
la  1709  be  pubiished  a  sermon  on  Dwine  Predestination 
OMJ  Foreknowledge  eonsistent  with  the  Freedom  ofAfan** 
^m,  preached  before  the  House  of  Peers.  In  this  work 
be  adyaaoed  a  docŁrine  ooncerhing  the  morał  attribdtes 
«f  (jod  as  being  diflerent  firom  the  morał  qaalitie8  of  the 


same  name  in  man.  This  yaluable  and  most  important 
work  was  often  reprinted  (£xeter,  1815,  8vo;  London, 
1821,  8vo;  and  in  the  Tracte  ofAngl  Fathers,  ii,  225). 
He  wrote  also  A  Discourse  conceming  the  Inrentions  of 
Afen  in  the  Wor9hyi>  of  God  (Lond.  1697,  sm.  8vo) : — An 
Admonition  to  the  DiseeiUers  (London,  1706,  sm.  8vo) : — 
An  Account  ofKing  James  JJ^s  Beharior  to  his  Prołes^ 
tant  Subjecłs  of  Ireland,  etc  (Lond.  1746, 8vo) : — A  Kwł- 
dication  of  the  Ret,  Dr»  Henry  Sacheverell,  etc.  [Anou.] 
(Lond.  1710, 8yo) ;  etc.  See  Bikiiographifi  Britannica  ; 
Chalroers,  General  Biographical  Dictionary ;  Cyclopoedia 
BiUiographica,  ii,  1730 ;  Hook,  Ecclesiasticai  Biography, 
yi,  456 ;  English  Cydopadia,  s.  y. ;  and  especially  Alli- 
bone,  /Mc/.  Engl  and  Am.  A  uth,  ii,  1032.     ( J.  N.  P.) 

Klngp^Williaill,  (2),  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Tyrone,  Ireland.  He  emigrated  to 
America  in  1830,  and  became  pastor  of  a  church  at  Nel- 
son, Canada  West.  After  laboring  there  faithfuUy  and 
eamestly  for  many  years  he  remoyed  to  Carador,  C.  W., 
where  he  died,  March  18, 1859. 

Kingdom  of  Gk>d  or  of  Heaven  (t)  fiaaiKiia 
TOV  Bcot;  or  r&y  ovpavCiv),  In  the  New  Testament 
the  phrases  '^  kingdom  of  God"  (l^Iatt.  yi,  83 ;  Mark  i, 
14, 15;  Lukę  iy,  43;  yi,  20;  John  iii,  3,  5),  *^  kingdom 
of  Christ"  (Matt.  xiii,  41 ;  xx,  21 ;  Rey.  i,  9),  "kingdom 
of  Christ  and  of  God"  (Eph.  y,  5), «  kingdom  of  Dayid," 
L  e.  as  the  ancestor  and  type  of  the  Mcssiah  (Mark  xi, 
10), « the  kingdom"  (Matt  viii,  12 ;  xiii,  19 ;  ix,  53),  and 
"kingdom  of  heayen"  (Matt  iii,  2;  iy,  17;  xiii,  41,  31, 
33, 44, 47 ;  2  Tim.  iy,  18),  are  all  83'nonymous,  and  sig- 
nify  the  divine  spiritual  kingdom^  the  glorious  reign  of 
the  Messiah.  The  idea  of  this  kingdom  has  its  basis  in 
the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  where  the  ooming 
of  the  Mcssiah  and  his  triumphs  are  foretold  (Psa.  ii,  6- 
12;  ci,  1-7;  Isa.  ii,  1-4;  Mic,  iy,  1 ;  Isa.  xi,  1-10;  Jer. 
xxiii,  5,  6;  xxxi,  31-34;  xxxii,  87-^44;  xxxiii,  14-18; 
Ezek.  xxxiy,  23-31 ;  xxxyii,  24-28 ;  Dan.  ii,  44 ;  yii,  14, 
27 ;  ix,  25, 27).  In  these  passages  the  reign  of  the  Mcs- 
siah is  figuratiyely  described  as  a  golden  age,  when  the 
true  religion,  and  with  it  the  Jewish  theocracy,  should 
be  re-established  in  morę  than  pristine  purity,  and  uui- 
yersal  peace  and  happiness  preyaiL  All  this  was  doubt- 
less  to  be  underatood  in  a  spiritual  sense;  and  so  the 
deyout  Jews  of  our  Sayiour^s  time  appear  to  have  un- 
derstood  it,  as  Zacharias,  Simeon,  Anna,  and  Joseph 
(Lukę  i,  67-79 ;  ii,  25-30 ;  xxiii,  50-51).  But  the  Jews 
at  large  gave  to  these  prophecies  a  temporal  meaniiig, 
and  cxpected  a  Messiah  who  should  come  in  the  clouds 
of  heayen,  and,  as  king  of  the  Jewish  nation,  restore  the 
ancient  religion  and  worship,  reform  the  corrupt  morals 
of  the  people,  make  expiation  for  their  sins,  free  them 
frora  the  yoke  of  foreign  dominion,  and  at  length  reign 
oyer  the  whole  earth  in  peace  and  gloiy  (Matt  y,  19; 
yiii^  12 ;  xyiii,  1 ;  xx,  21 ;  Lukę  xyii,  20;  xix,  11 ;  Acts 
i,  6).  This  Jewish  temporal  sense  appears  to  haye  been 
also  held  by  the  apostlcs  before  the  day  of  Pcntecost 

It  has  been  weU  obseryed  by  Knobel,  in  hu  work  On 
the  ProphetSf  that  **  Jesus  did  not  acknowledge  himself 
called  upon  to  fulfil  those  theocratic  announcements 
which  had  an  earthly  political  character,  in  the  sense 
in  which  they  were  uttered ;  for  his  plan  was  spiritual 
and  uniyersal,  neither  induding  worldly  interests,  nor 
contracted  within  national  and  political  limits.  He  gaye, 
accordingly,  to  all  snch  announcements  a  higher  and 
morę  generał  meanipg,  so  as  to  realize  them  in  aocord- 
ance  with  such  a  scheme.  Thus,  1.  The  prophets  had 
announced  that  Jehoyah  would  deliyer  his  people  from 
the  political  calamities  into  which,  through  the  con- 
quering  might  of  their  foee,  they  had  been  brought 
This  Jesus  fulfilled,  but  in  a  higher  sense.  He  beheld 
the  Jewish  and  heathcn  world  under  the  thraldom  of 
error  and  of  sin,  in  circumstanccs  of  morał  calamity,  and 
he  regarded  himself  as  sent  to  elTect  its  deliyerancc.  In 
this  sense  he  announced  himself  as  the  Redeemer,  who 
had  come  to  saye  the  woHd,  to  destroy  the  works  of  the 
deyil,  to  annihilate  the  powers  of  eyil,  and  to  bring  men 
firom  the  kingdom  of  darkness  to  the  kingdom  of  light 
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2.  The  prophets  had  predicted  that  Jehorsh  wonld  agtan 
be  united  to  his  lestored  people,  would  dwell  aiDODg 
them,  and  no  morę  give  up  the  theocratic  relation. 
Thifl  alflo  Jesus  fttlfiJled  in  a  higber  aense.  He  foand 
mankind  in  a  state  of  estnmgement  irom  God,  arising 
firom  their  lying  in  sin,  and  he  Tiewed  it  as  his  Yocation 
to  bring  Łbem  back  to  God.  He  reconciled  men  to  God 
— gave  them  access  to  God — ^united  them  to  him  as  his 
dear  cbildren,  and  madę  his  people  one  with  God  as  he 
himself  is  one.  3.  The  prophets  had  decbued  that  Je- 
horah  would  make  his  people,  thus  redeemed  and  re- 
nnited  to  him,  supremely  blessed  in  the  enjo}rment  of 
all  earthly  pleasores.  To  communicate  such  blesńngs 
in  the  literał  acceptanoe  of  the  words  was  no  part  of  the 
work  of  Jesus ;  on  the  contrary,  he  often  tells  his  foUow- 
ers  that  they  must  lay  their  account  with  much  sofTer- 
ing.  The  błesaings  which  he  offers  are  of  a  spińtual 
kind,  oonsisting  in  intemal  and  unending  fellowahip 
with  God.  Thia  is  the  Ufe,  the  /(/e  eternaL  In  the 
passages  where  he  seems  to  speak  of  temporal  Ueasings 
(e.  g.  Matt.  viii,  11 ;  xix,  27,  etc.)  he  either  speaks  met- 
aphorically  or  in  reference  to  the  ideas  of  those  whom 
he  addreased,  and  who  were  not  quite  emandpatcd  from 
camal  hopes.  4.  The  prophets  had  predicted,  in  gen- 
erał, the  re-estabUshment  of  their  people  into  a  mighty 
State,  which  should  endure  upon  the  earth  in  imperish- 
able  splendor  as  an  outward  community.  This  prospect 
Jesus  realized  again  in  a  higher  and  a  spiritual  sense  by 
establishing  a  religious  invisible  community,  intemally 
united  by  oneness  of  faith  in  God  and  of  pure  desiie, 
which  ever  grows  and  reaches  its  perfection  only  in  an- 
other  life.  The  rise  and  progress  of  this  man  cannot 
obserre,  for  its  existence  is  in  the  inrbible  life  of  the 
spirit  (Lukę  xvii,  20),  yet  the  opposition  of  the  wicked 
is  an  evidenoe  of  its  approach  (Matt.  xLi,  28).  It  bas 
no  political  designs,  for  it  '  is  not  of  this  world ;'  and 
there  are  found  in  it  no  such  gradations  of  rank  as  in 
carthly  political  communities  (Matt.  xx,  25).  Wliat  is 
extemal  is  not  easential  to  it ;  its  prime  element  is  mind, 
pious,  devoted  to  God,  and  pleasing  God.  Hence  the 
kingdom  of  Jesus  is  compoeed  of  thoee  who  tum  to  God 
and  his  ambassadors,  and  in  faith  and  life  abide  tnie  to 
them.  From  this  it  is  elear  how  somctimes  this  king- 
dom may  be  spoken  of  as  preaent,  and  sometimes  as  futurę. 
Religious  and  morał  truth  works  forever,  and  draws  un- 
der  its  influence  one  after  another,  until  at  length  it  shall 
reign  over  all.  In  designating  this  community,  Jesus 
madę  use  of  terms  having  a  relation  to  the  ancient  the- 
ocracy;  it  is  the  kingdom  ofGod  or  o/heareny  though, 
at  the  same  timc,  it  is  represeuted  rather  as  the^amii^ 
than  as  the  rtiUe  of  God.  This  appears  from  many  other 
phrases.  The  head  of  the  ancient  community  was  call- 
ed  Lord  and  King ;  that  of  the  new  is  called  Father  ; 
the  members  of  the  former  were  serranitf  L  e.  subjects 
ąf  Jehorah;  those  of  the  latter  are  tom  of  Gt>d;  the 
feeling  of  the  former  towards  God  is  described  as  the 
/ear  of  Jehovah;  that  of  the  latter  is  beliering  confi- 
dence  or  love;  the  chief  duty  of  the  former  was  righteoiU' 
nut ;  the  first  duty  of  the  latter  is  lovt,  All  these  ex- 
pressions  are  adapted  to  the  constitution  of  the  sacred 
community,  either  as  a  dirine  ttute  or  as  a  dimnefamily, 
It  needs  hardly  to  be  mcntioned  that  Jesus  extended  its 
fnlfilment  of  these  ancient  prophecies  in  this  ąpiritual 
jense  to  all  men." 

Referring  to  the  Old-Testament  idea,  we  may  there- 
fore  regard  the  **  kingdom  of  heaYen,"  etc,  in  the  New 
Testament,  as  designating,  in  its  Christian  sense,  the 
Chrittian  di^aentation,  or  the  community  of  those  who 
receive  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  who,  united  by  his 
Spirit  under  htm  as  their  Head,  rejoioe  in  the  truth,  and 
live  a  holy  life  in  love  and  in  oommunion  with  him 
C^Iatt.  iii,  2 ;  ir,  17,  28;  ix,  35;  x,  7 ;  Mark  i,  14, 15; 
Lukę  X,  9,  U ;  xxiii,  51 ;  Acts  xxvił,  81).  This  spirit^ 
nal  kingdom  bas  both  an  tniemal  and  extemal  form.  As 
intemal  and  spiritual,  it  alreadjr  exist8  and  rales  in  the 
hearts  of  all  Christians,  and  is  therefore  present  (Rom. 
ziy,17;  MatUvi,83;  Mark x,  15;  LukexTii,21;  xyiii, 


17 ;  John  iii,  8, 5 ;  1  Cor.  iv,  20).    It  **  suffereth  riolenoe,* 
implying  the  eagemess  with  which  the  Gospel  was  le- 
ceived  in  the  agitated  state  of  men*s  minds  (MatL  xi, 
12 ;  Lukę  xvi,  6).    As  extemal,  it  is  either  embodied  in 
the  visible  Church  of  Christ,  and  in  so  far  b  present  and 
progre88ive(Matt.vi,10;  xii,  28;  xiii,  24, 81, 33, 41, 47; 
xvi,  19,28;  Mark  iv,30;  3U,10;  Lnke  xiii,  18, 20 ;  Acts 
xix,  8 ;  Heb.  xii,  28),  or  it  is  to  be  perfected  in  the  com- 
ing  of  the  Messiah  to  judgment  and  his  8ub8equent 
spiritual  reign  in  bliss  aml  glory,  in  which  view  it  is  fu> 
turę  (Matt.  xiii, 43 ;  xxvi,  29 ;  Mark  xiv,  25;  Lukę  xxii, 
29,30;  2  Pet. i,  11 ;  Rev.  xii,  10).    In  this  latter  view  it 
denotes  especially  the  blitt  ofkeareny  etemcd  /{/f,  which 
is  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  Redeemer^s  kingdom  (Matt.  viii, 
11 ;  xxv,  34 ;  Mark  ix,  47 ;  Lukę  xiii,  18, 29 ;  Acts  xiv, 
22;  1  Cor.  vi,  9,  20;   xv,  50;  GaL  v,  21 ;  Eph.  v,  6;  2 
Theas.  i,  5 ;  2  Tim.  iv,  18 ;  James  ii,  5).     Bot  these  dif- 
ferent  aspects  are  not  always  distinguished,  the  exprefr> 
sion  often  embracing  both  the  intemal  and  extemal 
sense,  and  referring  both  to  its  commencement  in  this 
world  and  its  comp^etion  in  the  world  to  come  (Matt  v, 
8,10,20;  vii, 21;  xlii;  xiii,  11, 52;  xviii,3,4;  CoLi, 
13 ;  1  Thess.  ii,  12).    In  Lukę  i,  38,  it  is  aaid  of  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  ^  there  shall  be  no  cnd ;"  whereas  in  1 
Cor.  XV,  24-26,  it  is  said  *^  he  shall  deliver  up  the  king- 
dom to  God,  even  the  Father."    The  contradiction  is 
only  in  appearance.    The  latter  passage  refers  to  the 
mediaiorial  dominion  of  Christ ;  and  when  the  mediato- 
rial  work  of  the  Saviour  is  accomplishcd,  then,  at  the 
finał  judgment,  he  will  resign  forever  his  mediatorial 
Office,  while  the  reign  of  Christ  as  God  supremę  will 
never  cease.     "  His  throne,"  in  the  empire  of  the  uni- 
verBe,  **  is  forever  and  ever"  (Heb.  i,  8). 

*'  There  is  reason  to  believe  not  only  that  the  expre^ 
sion  hingdom  of  heaven,  as  used  in  the  New  Test.,  was 
employed  as  synonymous  with  Icmg^^im  ofGod^  as  re- 
ferred  to  in  the  Old  Test.,  but  that  the  former  expre»- 
sion  had  become  common  among  the  Jews  of  our  Lord^s 
time  for  denoting  the  state  of  things  expected  to  be 
brought  in  by  the  Messiah.     The  merę  use  of  the  ex- 
pression  as  it  first  occurs  in  Matthew,  nttered  af^uutentf- 
ly  by  John  fiaptist,  and  our  Lord  himself,  withoat  a 
notę  of  explanation,  as  if  all  perfectły  understood  what 
was  meant  by  it,  seems  alone  conclusive  evidence  of 
this.    The  Old-Testament  constitution,  and  the  writings 
belonging  to  it,  łiad  fomiliaiized  the  Jews  with  the  ap- 
plication  of  the  terms  Icing  and  Idngdom  to  God,  not 
merely  with  reference  to  his  univerBał  sovereignty,  but 
also  to  his  spcciał  connection  with  the  people  he  had 
chosen  for  himself  (1  Sam.  xii,  12 ;  Psa.  ii,  6 ;  v,  2 ;  xx, 
9 ;  1  Chroń,  xxix,  11 ;  2  Chroń,  xiii,  8,  etc).    In  Daniel, 
however,  where  pointed  expression  requircd  to  be  given 
to  the  difTerence  in  this  respect  between  what  is  of  earth 
and  what  is  of  heaven,  we  find  matters  ordcred  on  a  cer- 
tain  occasion  with  a  view  to  bring  out  the  specific  lesBon 
that  *  the  heavens  do  nile'  (iv,  26) ;  and  in  the  inter- 
pretation  given  to  the  vi8ion,  which  liad  been  granted 
to  Nebuchadnezzar,  it  was  said,  with  morę  special  refer- 
ence to  New-Testament  times,  that  'in  the  days  of  tboae 
(earthly)  kings  the  God  of  heaven  (lit  of  the  beaven8) 
should  set  up  a  kingdom  that  should  never  be  destroy- 
ed'  (ii,  44).    In  still  another  vi8ion  granted  to  Daniel 
himself,  this  divine  kingdom  was  represented  undcr  the 
image  of  *  one  like  a  Son  of  man  coming  with  the  cloads 
of  heaven,  and  there  was  given  him  dominion,  and  ^lo- 
ry, and  a  kingdom,  that  all  people,  nations,  and  lan- 
guages  should  serre  him'  (vii,  13, 14).    It  appears  to 
have  been  in  conseąuence  of  the  phraseology  thua  in- 
troduced  and  sauctioned  by  Daniel  that  the  expressłcm 
'  kingdom  of  heaven'  (fil^c^^tl  Dsisbc,  maUotth  hnsha'^ 
mdyim)  psssed  into  common  usage  among  the  Je'WBy  and 
was  but  another  name  yrith  them  for  a  state  of  feUow^-^ 
ship  with  God  and  devotedne8s  to  his  serrioe.      Many 
examples  of  this  are  given  by  Wetstein  on  Matt.  iii,  2 
from  Jewish  writings :  thus,  *  He  who  oonfesses  God  to 
be  one,  and  repeats  Deut.  vi,  4,  takes  up  the  kingtłom  of 
heaven;'  <Jaoob  cdUed  his  sons  and  commanded  tliem 
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oonoeniiiig  the  w^ys  of  God,  and  tb^  took  upon  them 
Che  kiiigdoin  of  hearen  ;*  *  The  sons  of  AchMius  did  not 
take  opon  Łbem  tbe  yoke  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; 
thej  did  not  acknowledge  the  Lord,  for  they  said,  There 
U  not  A  kingdom  in  heaven,'  etc.  The  ezpression,  in- 
deed,  does  not  aeem  to  hare  been  uaed  specifically  with 
refoenoe  to  tbe  Me88iah'8  coming,  or  the  state  to  be  in- 
dodnced  by  him  (for  tbe  ezamples  produoed  by  Scbott- 
gen  [Ik  J/ema,  cb.ii]  ara  scaroely  in  point);  but  wben 
the  Lord  hinuelf  was  declared  to  be  at  hand  to  remodel 
eyerything,  and  irisibly  take  the  goyemment,  aa  it  were, 
00  his  shouldeTy  it  would  be  understood  of  itaelf  that 
here  the  kingdom  of  heaven  sboold  be  foond  oonoen- 
trating  itaelf,  and  that  to  join  one's  self  to  Measiah  woold 
be  in  the  truest  senae  to  take  up  the  yoke  of  that  king- 
dom'* (FairtMum).    See  Kimoly  Office  of  Chbist. 

The  acriptoral  and  popular  usages  of  the  term  **  king- 
dom of  God,**  **  kingdom  of  beayen,"  etc,  senre  as  a  elew 
to  tbe  otberwise  rather  abrupt  proclamation  of  the  Bap- 
tist  and  Jeans  at  the  veiy  beginning  of  their  public  min- 
iatratioDSL  It  is  tnie  that  in  the  Old  Testament  the 
kingdom  or  reign  of  God  usually  signifies  his  infinite 
power,  or,  mora  properly,  his  soyereign  authority  over 
aU  creaturea,  kingdoms,  and  hearts.  See  Kino.  Thus 
Wisdom  sajs  (x,  10),  God  showed  his  kingdom  to  Ja- 
cob,  L  e.  he  opened  the  kingdom  of  hearen  to  him  in 
showing  him  the  mysterions  ladder  by  which  the  an- 
gels  ascended  and  descended ;  and  Eocleaiasticus  (xlvii, 
13)  saya,  God  gare  to  Darid  the  covenant  assurance,  or 
pfomise  of  the  kingdom,  for  himsdf  and  his  sacceesors. 
Still  the  tnuisition  from  this  to  the  morał  and  religioos 
ipbeie  iras  so  natural  that  it  was  silently  and  continual- 
ly  made»  espedally  as  Jehorah  was  perpetaally  repre- 
sented  as  the  supremę  and  sole  legitimate  soyereign  of 
Us  people.  Indeed,  the  theocracy  was  the  central  idea 
of  the  Jewish  state  [see  Judoe],  and  hence  the  first 
annoonoemcnta  of  the  Gospel  sounded  with  thrilling  ef- 
fect  apon  the  eais  of  the  people,  proyerbially  impatient 
of  foreign  nile,  and  yet,  at  the  time,  apparently  bound  in 
a  hopeless  Tassalage  to  Bome.  It  was  to  the  populaoe 
like  a  trumpet-call  to  a  war  for  independence,  or  rather 
like  one  of  tbe  old  pnans  of  deliyerance  sung  by  i^fi""" 
and  Deborah.    See  Theocracy. 

Copioas  lists  of  monographs  on  this  subject  may  be 
ieen  in  Donz,  Wórterbuch,  a.  y.  Himmel-Reich,  Messias- 
Beich;  Yolbeiding,  Index  Pro^ammatutUf  p.  37;  Hase, 
LAm  JuHy  p.  72, 77.    See  Messiaii. 

Kingdom  of  IsraeL    See  Israel,  Kingdom  of. 

Kingdom  of  Jndah.    See  Judaii,  Kingdom  of. 

Kingi  j  0£Bce  of  Cubist,  one  of  the  three  gpreat 
relations  which  Jesus  sustains  to  his  people,  namely,  as 
prophet,  priest,  and  king,  and  to  which  he  was  solemn- 
ly  inaugurated  at  his  baptism  by  John.  See  Anoint^ 
no.  It  is  by  yirtue  of  this  that  he  became  head  of  the 
Chuch,  which  is  the  sphere  of  his  realm.  See  King- 
dom of  God.  This  is  that  spiritual,  eyangelical,  and 
etonal  onpire  to  which  he  himself  referred  wben  inter- 
ngated  before  Pontius  Piiate,  and  in  reference  to  which 
be  said,  *'  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world'^  (John  xviii, 
36, 37).  His  empire,  indeed,  extends  to  eyery  creature, 
for  "all  imthority  is  oommitted  into  his  hands,  both  in 
heaven  and  on  earth,"  and  he  b  ^  head  oyer  all  things 
to  the  Church  ;**  but  his  kingdom  primarily  imports  the 
Gospel  Church,  which  is  the  subject  of  his  laws,  the  seat 
of  his  goTemment,and  the  object  of  his  care,  and,being 
nrroanded  with  powerful  oppoeers,  he  is  represented  as 
roling  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies.  This  kingdom  is 
not  of  a  worldly  origin  or  naturę,  nor  bas  it  this  world 
for  iu  end  or  object  (Rom.  xiy,  17 ;  1  Cor.  iv,  20).  It 
can  nettłier  be  promoted  nor  defended  by  worldly  power, 
influence,  or  carnal  weapons,  but  by  bearing  witness  unto 
the  tmtb,  or  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  with  the 
Holy  Gbost  sent  down  firom  heayen  (2  Cor.  x,  4, 5).  Its 
MtaWiahment  among  men  is  progressiye,  but  it  is  des- 
tined  at  last  to  fili  tbe  whole  earth  (Dan.  ii ;  Rev.  xi,  15). 
ItB  real  anbjects  are  only  thoee  who  are  of  the  truth,  and 


hear  Christ^s  voice ;  for  nonę  can  enter  it  but  such  as  an 
bom  from  above  (John  iii,  8-6;  Matt.  xyiii,  8 ;  xix,  14; 
Mark  x,  15),  nor  can  any  be  yisible  subjects  of  it  but 
such  as  appear  to  be  regeneiated  by  a  credible  profes- 
sion  of  faith  and  obedience  (Lukę  xvi,  16;  Matt.  xx, 
28-44).  Its  priyileges  and  immunities  are  not  of  this 
world,  but  such  as  are  spiritual  and  heavenly ;  they  are 
all  spiritual  blesaings  in  heavenly  things  in  Christ  Jesus 
(£ph.  i,  8).  Oyer  this  glorious  kingdom  death  bas  no 
power;  it  extenda  as  well  to  the  futurę  as  the  present 
world ;  and  though  entered  here  by  renewing  grace  (CoL 
i,  18),  it  is  inherited  in  its  perfection  in  the  world  of  glo- 
ly  (ilatt  xxv,34;  1  Cor.  xv,  60;  2  Pet.  i,  11).  Hypo- 
crites  and  falśe  brethren  may  indeed  insinuate  them- 
selyes  into  it  here,  but  they  will  haye  no  possible  place 
in  it  hereafler  (Matt.  xiii,  41, 47-50;  xxii,  11-14;  Lukę 
xiii, 28, 29;  1  Cor. yi, 9, 10 ;  Galv,21;  Rev. xxi, 27).— 
Watson.  Its  rule  is  one  of  loye  (Tholuck,iS«rmon  on 
the  Motali,  i,  108).    See  Christ,  OFFiciia  of. 

KingB,  First  and  Secokd  BOOKS  OF,  the  sec- 
ond  of  the  seiies  of  Hebrew  royal  annals,  the  books  of 
Samuel  forming  the  introductory  series,  and  the  books 
of  Chronicles  being  a  parallel  series.  In  the  Hebrew 
Bibie  the  first  two  series  alone  form  part  of  *'  the  Former 
Prophets,"  like  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Ruth.  See  Bible. 
In  our  discnssion  of  these  we  largely  ayail  ourselvee  of 
the  artides  in  Kitto*8,  Smith^s,  and  Fairbaim's  Didion- 
arieSf  s.  y. 

I.  Number  and  TUU. — The  two  books  of  Kings  form- 
ed  anciently  but  one  book  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  as 
is  affinned  by  Ońgen  (apud  Euseb.  Prtep,  Evang.  yi,  25, 
Ba<rtX€i(tfv  rpirri,  Ttraprri,  iv  ivi  OvaiJifAi\tx  Aa/3i^), 
Jerome  {Prolog,  Gal,},  Josephus  (^Cont.  Apion,  i,  8),  and 
others.  The  present  division,  following  the  Septuagint 
and  Latin  yersions,  bas  been  common  in  the  Hebrew  Bi- 
bies  sińce  the  Yenetian  editions  of  Bomberg. 

The  old  Jewish  name  was  borrowed,  as  u8ual,from  the 
commencing  words  of  the  book  (*1^^  "T^l^^^ll))  Graedzed 
as  in  the  aboye  qttOtation  from  Eusebius.  The  Septua^ 
gint  and  Yulgate  now  number  them  as  the  third  and 
fourth  books  of  Kings,  reckoning  the  two  books  of  Sam- 
uel the  first  and  second.    Their  present  title,  Q*^3bQ, 

Bao-cAeo/y,  Regum,  in  the  opinion  of  Hilyemick,  bas  re- 
spect  morę  to  the  formal  than  essential  character  of  the 
composition  {Einleitung,  §  168) ;  yet  under  such  forms 
of  goyemment  as  those  of  Judah  and  Israel  the  royal 
person  and  name  are  intimately  aasociated  with  all  na- 
tional  acts  and  moyements,  Icgal  decidons,  warllke  prep- 
arations,  domestic  legidation,  and  foreign  policy.  The 
reign  of  an  Oriental  priuce  is  identified  with  the  histoiy 
of  his  nation  dnring  the  period  of  his  soyereignty.  Morę 
especially  in  the  theocratic  oonstitution  of  the  Jewish 
realm  the  character  of  the  monarch  was  an  important 
element  of  national  hisŁory,  and,  of  necessity,  it  had  oon- 
siderable  influence  on  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  the  people. 

n.  Independent  Form. — The  que8tion  has  been  raised 
and  minutely  discussed  whether  the  books  of  Kings  (1 
and  2)  constitute  an  entire  work  of  themselycs,  or  wheth- 
er they  originally  formed  part  of  a  larger  historical  work 
embracing  the  principal  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua, 
Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings,  out  of  which  these  seyeral 
books,  as  we  now  have  them,  have  been  formed.  Ewald 
regards  the  books  of  Judges  (with  Ruth),  1  and  2  Sam- 
uel, and  1  and  2  Kings,  as  forming  parts  of  one  whole 
work,  which  he  calls  "  The  great  book  of  the  Kings." 
The  grounds  on  which  this  supposition  has  been  built 
are  partly  the  following : 

(L)  These  books  together  contain  one  unbroken  nar- 
ratiye,  both  in  form  and  matter,  each  portion  being  con- 
nected  with  the  preceding  by  the  conjimctiye  1,  or  the 
continuatiye  C^tT^^  The  book  of  Judges  shows  itaelf  to 
be  a  sepaiate  work  from  Joshua  by  opening  with  a  nar- 
ration  of  eyents  with  which  that  book  doses;  the  work 
then  prooeeds  through  the  times  of  the  Judges,  and  goes 
on  to  give,  in  Buth,  the  family  histoiy  and  genealogy 
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of  David,  and  in  Samuel  and  Klngs  the  evenŁ8  which 
transpired  down  to  the  capti^ity. 

(2.)  The  recoirence  in  Judges  of  the  phrases,  *' And  in 
those  days  there  was  no  king  in  Israel"  (xvii,  6 ;  xviii, 
1 ;  xxi,  25);  '^  It  came  to  paas  in  those  days  when  there 
was  no  king^'  (xix,  1) ;  and  in  Ruth  (i,  1),  '^  Now  it 
came  to  pass  in  the  days  when  the  jadges  niled,*'  shows 
that  this  portion  of  the  work  was  written  in  the  times 
when  there  icere  kings  in  IsraeL  The  writer  therefore 
was  in  a  position  to  pass  mider  review  the  whole  period 
of  the  times  of  the  judges,  and  we  find  that  he  estimates 
the  conduct  of  the  people  according  to  the  degree  of 
their  conformity  to  the  law  of  the  Lord,  after  the  man- 
ner  of  the  writer  of  Kings  (Jadg.  ii,  11-19;  2  Kings 
xvii,  7-23). 

Again,  in  Judg.  i,  21,  it  is  said  that  the  Jebuńtes 
dwell  with  the  child^ren  of  Benjamin  in  Jemsalem  unio 
this  day ;  and  in  2  Sam.  xxiv,  16,  mention  is  madę  of 
Araunah  the  Jebusite  as  an  inhabitant  of  Jemsalem, 
from  which  it  is  inferred  that  the  writer  intended  these 
facts  to  explain  each  other.  (But  see  Josh.  xv,  63.) 
So  there  is  a  referenoe  in  Judg.  xx,  27  to  the  remov!U 
of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  from  Shiloh  to  Jerusalem ;  and 
the  expre88ion  "  in  those  days*'  points,  as  in  xvii,  6,  etc., 
to  remote  times.  There  is  thought  to  be  a  reference  in 
Judg.  xvui,  30  to  the  captivity  of  Israel  in  the  days  of 
Hoshea,  in  which  case  tłiat  book  must  have  been  written 
subseąuently  to  that  time,  as  well  as  the  books  of  Kings. 

(3.)  The  books  of  Kings  take  np  the  narrative  where 
2  Samuel  breaks  off,  and  proceed  in  the  same  spińt  and 
manner  to  continue  the  history,  with  the  earlicr  parta 
of  which  the  writer  gives  proof  of  being  well  acquainted 
(comp.  1  Kings  ii,  1 1  with  2  Sam.  v,  4, 5 ;  so  also  2  Kings 
xvii,  41  with  Judg.  ii,  11-19,  etc;  1  Sam.  ii,  27  with 
Judg.  xiii,  6 ;  2  Sam.  xiv,  17-20,  xix,  27,  with  Judg.  xiii, 
6 ;  1  Sam.  ix,  21  with  Judg.  vi,  15,  and  xx ;  1  Kings  viii, 

1  with  2  Sam.  vi,  17,  and  v,  7,  9;  1  Sam.  xvii,  12  with 
Ruth  iv,  17 ;  Ruth  i,  1  with  Judg.  xvii,  7,  8,  9 ;  xix,  1, 

2  [  Bcthlehem-Judah]).  Other  links  connecting  the 
books  of  Kings  with  the  preceding  may  be  found  in  the 
comparison,  suggested  by  De  Wette,  of  1  Kings  ii,  26 
with  1  Sam.  ii,  35 ;  1  Kings  ii,  3,  4 ;  v,  17, 18 ;  viii,  18, 
19, 25,  with  2  Sam.  vii,  12-16;  and  1  Kings  iv,  1-6  with 
2  Sam.  viu,  16-18. 

(4.)  Similarity  of  diction  has  been  obsenred  through- 
out,  indicating  identity  of  authorship.  The  phrase 
'^Spirit  of  Jehovah"  occurs  first  in  Judges,  and  fie- 
quently  afterwards  in  Samuel  and  Kings  (Judg.  iii,  10 ; 
vi,  84,  etc. ;  1  Sam.  x,  6,  etc. ;  1  Kings  xxii,  24 ;  2  Kings 
ii,  16,  etc.).  So  "  Man  of  God,"  to  designate  a  prophet, 
and  **  God  do  so  to  me  and  morę  also,"  are  common  to 
thcm;  and  "till  they  were  ashamed"  to  Judges  and 
Kings  (Judg.  iii,  25;  2  Kings  ii,  17;  viii.  U). 

(5.)  Generally  the  style  of  the  narrative,  ordinarily 
quiet  and  simple,  but  rising  to  great  vigor  and  spirit 
when  stirriug  deeds  are  described  (as  in  Judg.  iv,  vii, 
xi,  etc ;  1  Sam.  iv,  xvii,  xxxi,  etc ;  1  Kings  viii,  xviii, 
xix,  etc),  and  the  introduction  of  poetiy  or  poetic  style 
In  the  midst  of  the  narTative  (as  in  Judg.  v,  1  Sam.  ii,  2 
Sam.  i,  17,  etc,  1  Kings  xxii,  17,  etc),  constitute  such 
strong  features  of  resemblanoe  as  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  several  books  form  but  one  work. 

But  these  reasons  are  not  conclusivc  Many  of  the 
rescmblances  may  be  accounted  for  in  other  ways,  while 
there  are  important  and  wide  differences. 

(1.)  If  the  arguments  were  sufficient  to  join  Judges, 
Samuel,  and  Kings  together  in  one  work,  for  the  same 
reasons  Joshua  must  be  added  (Josh.  i,  1 ;  xv,  63 ;  xxiii 
and  xxiv ;  Judg.  i,  1). 

(2.)  The  ^yriter  of  Kings  might  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  prcvious  history  of  his  people,  and  evcn  with 
the  contents  of  Judges  and  Samuel,  without  bcing  him- 
self  the  author  of  those  books. 

(3.)  Such  similarity  of  diction  as  cxists  may  be  a»- 
cribed  to  the  use  by  the  writer  of  Kings  of  earlier  docu- 
ments,  to  which  also  the  writer  of  Samuel  had  aocess. 

(4.)  There  are  good  reasons  for  regarding  the  Kings 


as  together  forming  an  entire  and  independent  work, 
soch  as  the  similarity  of  style  and  lang^uage,  both  vo> 
cabulary  and  grammar,  which  penrades  the  two  books, 
but  distinguishes  them  from  others — the  uniform  system 
of  ąuotation  observed  in  them,  but  not  in  the  books 
which  precede  them — the  same  careful  attention  to 
chronology — the  recurrence  of  certain  phrases  and  forms 
of  speech  peculiar  to  them.  A  great  nmnber  of  words 
oocur  in  Kings,  which  are  found  in  them  only ;  such  are 
chiefly  names  of  materiałs  and  utensils,  and  architect- 
ural  terms.  Words,  and  unusual  forms  of  words,  occur, 
which  are  only  found  here  and  in  writen  of  the  same 
period,  as  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  but  not  in  Samuel  or 
Judges.     See  §  v,  below. 

III.  Contents,  Character,  and  Design, — The  books  of 
Kings  contain  the  brief  annals  of  a  long  period,  from 
the  accession  of  Solomon  tiU  the  diasolution  of  the  com- 
monwealth.  The  first  chapters  describe  the  reign  of 
Solomon  over  the  united  kingdom,  and  the  rerolt  under 
Rehoboam.  The  history  of  the  rival  states  is  next  nar- 
rated  in  parallel  sections  till  the  period  of  Israel's  down- 
fali  on  the  invasion  of  Shalmanezer.  Then  the  remun- 
ing  years  of  the  principality  of  Judah  are  recorded  till 
the  conąuest  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  commenoe- 
ment  of  the  Babylonian  captivity.  See  Israbl;  Ju- 
dah. For  an  adjustment  of  the  years  of  the  respectiTe 
reigns  in  each  linę,  see  Chronoux>t. 

There  are  some  peculiarities  in  this  sucdnct  history 
worthy  of  attention.  It  is  summary,  but  yeiy  sugges- 
tive.  It  is  not  a  biography  of  the  80vereignB,  nor  a 
roere  record  of  political  occurrences,  nor  yet  an  ecdesi- 
astical  register.  King,  Church,  and  State  are  all  com- 
prijed  in  their  sacred  relations.  It  is  a  theocratic  his- 
tory, a  Tetroepective  survey  of  the  kingdom  as  existing 
under  a  theocratic  govemment.  The  character  of  the 
8overeign  is  tested  by  his  fidelity  to  the  religious  obli- 
gations  of  his  ofBce,  and  this  decision  in  reference  to  his 
conduct  is  generally  added  to  the  notice  of  his  aoceasion. 
The  new  king's  religious  character  b  generally  portray- 
ed  by  its  similarity  or  oppositioń  to  the  way  of  David, 
of  his  father,  or  of  Jcroboam,  son  of  Nebat,  *'  who  madę 
Israel  to  sin."  Ecclesiastical  afTairs  are  noticed  with  a 
similar  purpose,  and  in  contrast  with  past  or  prevalent 
apostasy,  especially  as  mauifested  in  the  popular  super- 
stitions,  whose  shrines  were  on  the  "  high  places."  Po> 
litical  or  national  incidents  are  introduced  in  generał  for 
the  sake  of  iUustrating  the  influence  of  religion  on  civic 
prosperity;  of  showuig  how  the  theocracy  maintained 
a  vigilant  and  vengeful  guardianship  over  its  rights  and 
priyileges — adberence  to  its  principles  securing  pcace 
and  plenty,  disobedience  to  them  bringing  along  with  it 
sudden  and  8evere  retribution.  The  books  of  Kings  are 
a  verification  of  the  Mosaic  wamings,  and  the  author  of 
them  has  kept  this  steadily  in  view.  Ile  has  given  a 
brief  history  of  his  people,  arranged  under  the  varioiia 
political  chiefs  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  the 
govemment  was  essentially  theocratic :  that  its  spirit,  as 
developed  in  the  Mosaic  writings,  was  never  extinct, 
howevOT  roodified  or  inactive  it  might  sometimes  appear. 
Thus  the  books  of  Kings  appear  in  a  religious  costumc, 
ąuite  different  from  the  form  they  would  have  assumed 
either  as  a  political  or  ecclesiastical  narrative.  In  the 
one  case  legislative  enactments,  royal  edicts,  popular 
movements,  would  have  occupicd  a  prominent  place ;  in 
the  other,  sacerdotal  arrangcments,  Levitical  ser^-ice, 
musie,  and  pageantry,  would  have  filled  the  leading  sec- 
tions of  the  trcatise.  In  either  vii  w  the  points  addaoed 
would  have  had  a  restricted  reference  to  the  palące  or 
the  tempie,  the  soveTeign  or  the  pontiff,  the  court  or  the 
priesthood,  the  throne  or  the  altar,  the  tribute  or  tithes, 
the  nation  on  its  farms,  or  the  tribes  in  the  courts  of  the 
sacred  edifice.  But  the  theocracy  conjoined  both  tbe 
political  and  religious  elements,  and  the  inspired  annal- 
ist  unites  them  as  essential  to  his  design,  The  agency 
of  divinity  is  constantly  recognised,  the  hand  of  Jebo- 
vah  is  continually  acknowledged.  The  chief  organ  of 
theocratic  influence  enjoys  peculiar  promioence.    We 
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refer  to  the  incesBant  agency  of  Łhe  prophets,  their  great 
power  md  peculiar  modes  of  action  as  detailed  by  the 
oompoeer  of  the  books  of  Kinga.    They  interfered  ifrith 
the  suocessioD,  and  their  instnimentality  waa  apparent 
in  the  schism.    They  loiued  the  people,  and  they  braved 
the  Borereigo.   The  balance  of  power  was  in  their  hands ; 
the  regal  dignity  seemed  to  be  sometimea  at  their  dis- 
poaaL  In  timea  of  emergency  they  dispensed  with  usual 
modes  of  procedurę,  and  aasumed  an  authority  with 
which  DO  subject  in  an  ordinaiy  state  can  safely  be  in- 
trnsted,  executing  the  law  with  a  summafy  promptness 
which  rendered  oppoaition  impoasible,  or  at  least  iin- 
arailiug.    They  felt  their  divine  commUsion,  and  that 
they  were  the  costodians  of  the  rights  of  Jehoyah.     At 
the  aame  time  they  protected  the  interests  of  the  na- 
tion,  and,  could  we  diyest  the  term  of  its  association 
with  anprincipled  turbulence  and  seditiou,  we  would, 
like  Winer  {Realworterb,  a.  t.  Prophet),  style  them  the 
denugoguea  of  Israel.     The  divine  prerogatire  was  to 
them  a  rested  right,  guarded  with  a  sacred  jealousy 
IroiD  royal  osurpation  or  popular  in^asion;  and  the  in- 
teresu of  the  people  were  as  religiously  protected  against 
encroachmenta,  too  eaaily  madę  under  a  form  of  goYem- 
ment  which  had  not  the  safcgoard  of  popular  represen- 
tation  or  aristocratic  priyilege.    The  priesthood  were  in 
many  instancea,  though  there  are  some  illnstriobs  ex- 
ceptiona,  merely  the  creaturea  of  the  crown,  and  there- 
fin  it  became  the  prophetical  oflice  to  assert  its  dignity 
and  stand  forth  in  the  mąjestic  inńgnia  of  an  embassy 
6om  heaven.     The  tmth  of  these  sentiments,  as  to  the 
method,  design,  and  composition  of  the  books  of  Kings, 
ł«  ooDfirmed  by  ample  eyidenoe. 

(1.)  Large  space  is  occupied  with  the  building  of  the 
Tempie — the  palące  of  the  divine  Protector — his  throne 
in  it  being  aboye  the  mercy^eeat  and  between  the  cher- 
ahim  (eh.  v-viii).  Care  is  taken  to  reoord  the  miracu- 
loas  phenomenoa  of  the  desoent  of  the  Shekinah  (riii, 
10).  The  prayer  of  Solomon  at  the  dedication  of  the 
hoose  is  fuli  of  theocratic  yicws  and  aspirations. 

(1)  Reference  is  ollen  madę  to  the  Mosaic  law,  with 
its  pmrisiona,  and  alluaions  to  the  earlier  history  of  the 
people  frequently  occur  (1  Kings  ii,  3 ;  iii,  U ;  yi,  11, 12 ; 
Tiii,58,etc;  2King8x,31;  xiy,6;  xvu,  13, 15,87;  xyiii, 
4-6:  xxi,  1-8).  Allusions  to  the  Mosaic  codę  are  found 
more  frequeiitly  towaids  the  end  of  the  second  book, 
whcn  the  kingdom  was  drawing  near  its  termination,  as 
if  to  accoont  f&t  its  decay  and  approaching  fate. 

(3.)  Phraaes  ezpressiye  of  diyine  interference  are  frc- 
qnently  introduoed  (1  Kings  xi,  31 ;  xii,  15 ;  xiii,  1, 2, 9 ; 
aml  XX,  13,  etc). 

(4.)  Propbetic  interposition  is  a  yery  prominent  theme 
of  recoid.  It  fills  the  yirid  foreground  of  the  historical 
ptctare.  Nathan  was  occupied  in  the  succession  of  Sol- 
omon (1  Kinga  i,  45) ;  Ahijah  was  concemed  in  the  rc- 
voU  (xi,  29-40).  Shemaiah  dbbanded  the  troops  which 
Beboboam  had  mustered  (xii,  21).  Ahijah  predicted  the 
min  of  Jeroboam,  whoae  eleyation  he  had  promoted  (xiv, 
7).  Jeho,  the  prophet,  doomed  the  honae  of  Baasha  (xyi, 
1).  The  reigns  of  Ahab  and  Ahaziah  are  marked  by  the 
bolJ.  rapid,  mysterious  moyements  of  Elijah.  Under 
Ahab  occors  the  prediction  of  Micaiah  (xxii,  8).  The 
Ktiflos  and  oracles  of  Elisha  form  the  maryellous  topice 
rf  oairation  under  seyeral  reigns.  The  agency  of  Isaiah 
»  abo  recogniaed  (2  Kings  xix,  20 ;  xx,  16).  Besides,  1 
Kings  xiii  presents  another  inatance  of  propbetic  opera- 
tion;  and  in  xx,  35,  the  oracie  of  an  unknown  prophet  is 
alm  rehearaed,  Hnldah  the  prophetess  was  an  impor- 
uot  penonage  under  the  govemment  of  Josiah  (2  Kings 
xxii,  14).  Care  is  also  taken  to  report  the  fulfilment  of 
ańkiag  prophedes,  in  the  usual  phrase,  "according  to 
the  word  of  the  Lonl"  (1  Kings  xii,  15 ;  xv,  29 ;  xvi,  12 ; 
i  Kinga  xxiii,  15-18 ;  ix,  86 ;  xxiy,  2).  So,  too,  the  old 
Jłyńac  yoBon  prefixe9,  «  Herę  foliowa  the  book  of  the 
kingą  wbo  flouriahed  among  the  ancient  people;  and  in 
this  ta  aliw  exhibited  the  history  of  the  propheta  who 
Aourislicd  dańng  their  timea." 
(ów)  Theocratic  influence  ia  recogniaed  both  in  the  dc- 


pofiition  and  succession  of  kings  (1  Kinga  xiii,  33 ;  xy,  4, 
5, 29, 30 :  2  Kings  xi,  17,  etc).  Compare,  on  the  whole 
of  this  yiew,  li&yemick,  EuUeit,  §  168 ;  Jahn,  Introduct, 
§  46 ;  Gesenius,  Utber  Jts,  i,  934.  It  is  thus  apparent 
that  the  object  of  the  author  of  the  Books  of  Kings  waa 
to  describe  the  history  of  the  kingdoms,  espccially  in 
connection  with  the  theocratic  element.  This  design 
aooounta  for  what  De  Wette  {Einleit,  §  185)  terms  the 
mythical  character  of  these  books. 

Aa  to  what  has  been  termed  the  anti-Israelitish  spirit 
of  the  work  (Bertholdt,  ii;'2RZn<.  p.  949),  we  do  not  per- 
ceiye  iL  Truth  reąuired  that  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
should  be  described  in  its  real  character.  Idol-worship 
was  connected  with  its  foundation ;  moscholatry  was  a 
State  proyision;  fidelity  obliged  the  annalist  to  state  that 
all  its  kings  patronized  the  institutions  of  Bethel  and 
Dan,  while  eight,  at  least,  of  the  Jewish  soyereigns  ad- 
hered  to  the  true  religion,  and  that  the  majority  of  its 
kings  perished  in  insurrection,  while  those  of  Judah  in 
generał  were  exempted  from  seditious  tumults  and  as- 
sassination. 

lY.  Relation  of  Kings  to  Chronides, — The  more  obnoua 
differences  between  the  books  of  Kings  and  of  Chroni- 
des are, 

(1.)  In  respect  of  language,  by  which  the  former  are 
shown  to  be  of  earlier  datę  than  the  latter. 

(2.)  Of  perioda  embraced  in  each  work.  The  Chron- 
iclea  are  much  more  oomprehensiye  than  Kings,  con- 
taining  genealogical  lista  from  Adam  downwards,  and  a 
fuli  acccłunt  of  the  reign  of  Dayid.  The  portions  of  the 
Chronides  synchromstic  with  Kings  are  1  Chroń.  xxviu- 
2  Chroń,  xxxvi,  22. 

(3.)  In  the  Kings  greater  prominence  is  given  to  the 
prophetical  office;  in  Chronides,  to  the  priestly  or  Le- 
yiticaL  In  the  books  of  tbe  Kings  we  haye  the  actiye 
influence  of  Nathan  in  regard  to  the  succession  to  the 
throne ;  and  the  remarkablc  liyes  of  Elijah  and  Klisha, 
of  whom  numerous  and  extraordinary  miradcs  are  re- 
lated,  of  which  scaroely  the  slightest  mcntion  is  madę 
in  Chronides,  although  in  Kings  about  fourteen  chap- 
ters  are  taken  up  with  them.  Besides  these,  other 
prophets  are  mentioned,  and  their  acta  and  sayiiigs  are 
recorded ;  as,  1  Kings  xiii,  the  prophet  who  came  to 
Bethel  from  Judah  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam,  and  his 
predictions ;  and  in  2  Kings  xxiii,  the  fulfilment  of  them 
in  the  days  of  Josiah ;  1  Kiugs  xiii,  the  old  prophet  who 
liyed  at  Bethd  with  his  sona.  Ahijah  the  prophet,  also, 
in  the  days  of  Jeroboam,  1  Kings  xiy ;  Jehu,  the  son  of 
Hanani,  1  Kings  xvi ;  Jonah,  in  the  time  of  Jeroboam, 
2  Kings  xiy,  25 ;  and  Isaiah  in  relation  to  the  sicknesa 
of  Hezekiah,  2  Kinga  xx.  Of  these  there  is  either  no 
mention,  or  much  slighter  in  Chronides,  where  the 
priestly  or  Levitical  element  is  more  obseryable ;  as,  for 
example,  tbe  fuli  account,  in  2  Chroń.  xxix-xxxi,  of  the 
purification  of  the  Tempie  by  Hezekiah ;  of  the  seryices 
and  sacrifices  thcn  madę,  and  of  tbe  names  of  the  Le- 
yites  who  took  part  in  it,  and  tbe  restoration  of  the 
courses  and  ordera  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  supplies  for 
the  daily,  weckly,  and  yearly  sacrifices;  also,  the  cir- 
cumstantial  account  of  the  Passoyer  obsenred  by  com- 
mand  of  Josiah,  2  Chroń.  xxxy,  1-19.  In  this  way  we 
may  account  not  only  for  the  omission  of  much  that  re- 
lates  to  the  prophets,  but  also  for  the  less  remarkable 
prominence  giyen  to  the  history  of  Israel,  and  the  great- 
er to  Judah  and  Jerusalem ;  and  for  the  frequent  omis- 
sion of  details  respecting  the  idolatrous  practices  of  some 
of  the  kings,  aa  of  Solomon,  Kehoboam,  and  Ahaz ;  and 
the  destruction  of  idolatry  by  Josiah,  showing  that  the 
books  of  Chronides  were  wńtten  in  times  in  which  the 
people  less  needed  to  be  wamed  against  idolatry;  to 
which,  after  the  captiyity,  they  had  ceased  to  be  so 
prone  as  before. 

For  further  Information  on  the  relation  between  Kings 
and  Chronides,  see  Chroniclks,  Books  of. 

V.  Peculiarities  of  Dictum. — 1.  The  words  noticed  by 
De  Wette  (£inL  §  185)  aa  indicating  their  modem  datę 
orc  the  fullowing :  *^t?)X  for  ITIK,  1  Kinga  xiy,  2.     (But 
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this  form  Ib  alao  found  in  Jadg.  xyii,  2 ;  Jer.  iv,  30 ; 
£zek.  xxxviy  13,  and  not  once  in  the  later  books.) 
ir.'lK  for  StnK,  2  Kinga  i,  16.  (But  Łbis  form  of  HK  U 
found  in  Lcv.  xy,  18,  24 ;  Josb.  xiv-,  12 ;  2  Sam.  xxiv, 
24;  Isa.  lix,  21;  Jer.  x,  5;  xii,  1;  xix,  10;  xx,  11; 
zxiii,  9 ;  xxxv,  2 ;  Ezek.  xiv,  4 ;  xxvii,  26.)  D^^  for 
DIŚ'^,  1  Kings  ix,  8.  (But  Jer.  xix,  8;  xlix,  17,  are 
identical  in  pbrase  and  ortbograpby.)  1'^^'^  for  C^Sf*^, 
2  KingB  xi,  13.  (But  everywhere  elae  in  Kings,  e.  g.  2 
Kings  xi,  6,  etc.,  D'^^'^,  which  \a  alao  uniyeraal  in  Obron- 
iclcs,  an  avowedly  later  book ;  and  berę,  as  in  ')'*3"^2C,  1 
Kings  xi,  33,  tbere  is  evexy  appearance  of  tbe  "{  beiug  a 
clerical  error  fur  tbe  copulative  1 ;  see  Tbeniua,  /.  c.) 
n'13'^'l^,  1  Kings  XX,  14.  (But  tbia  word  oocurs  in  Lam. 
i,  1,  and  tbere  b  eveTy  appearance  of  ita  being  a  tech- 
nical  woni  in  1  Kinga  xx,  14,  and  therefore  aa  old  as  tbe 
leign  of  Abab.)  ^3  for  ^^ń,  1  Kings  iv,  22.  (But  'TS 
is  uaed  by  Ezek.  xlv,  14,  and  homar  seema  to  bave  been 
tben  aiready  obaoicte.)  D"^^h,  1  Kings  xxi,  8, 11.  (Oo- 
curs in  Isaiab  and  Jeremiab.)  3^,  2  Kinga  xxv,  8. 
(But  as  tbe  term  evidently  came  in  Mritb  tbe  Cbal- 
deea,  aa  aeen  in  Kab-abakeb,  Kab-saria,  Bab-mag,  ita  ap- 
plication  to  tbe  Cbaldee  generał  ia  no  evidence  of  a 
time  later  tban  tbe  person  to  wbom  tbe  title  ia  giyen.) 
D7C,  1  Kings  viii,  61,  etc  (But  tbere  ia  not  a  particie 
of  evidence  tbat  tbia  expre8sion  belongs  to  late  Hebrew. 
It  ia  found,  among  other  places,  in  Isa.  xxxviii,  8,  a 
paaaage  against  tbe  autbentidty  of  wbicb  tbere  ia  alao 
not  a  sbadow  of  proof,  except  upon  tbe  preaumption  tbat 
propbetic  intimationa  and  aupematural  interyentiona  on 
the  part  of  God  are  impoaaible.)  b^Ston,  2  Kinga  xviii, 
7.  (On  wbat  g^unds  tbia  word  is  adduced  it  ia  iropos- 
aible  to  gucss,  sińce  it  occurs  in  tbls  scnse  in  Josbua, 
Isaiab,  Samuel,  and  Jeremiab :  see  Geseniua.)  *}inis^, 
2  Kings  xviii,  19.  (laa.  xxxvi,  4;  Ecdea.  ix,  4.) 
h-^^sin^  2  Kinga  xviii,  26.  (But  why  abould  not  a 
Jea,  in  Hezekiab*a  reign  aa  well  as  in  tbe  time  of  Ne- 
hemiah,  have  caUed  bis  motber-tongue  "  tbe  Jetcg*  lan- 
guage,"  in  oppodtion  to  tbe  AranuEanf  Tbere  waa 
notbing  in  tbe  Babylonian  captivity  to  give  it  tbe  name 
if  it  bad  it  not  before,  nor  is  tbere  a  single  earlier  in- 
stance — Isa.  xix,  18  migbt  have  fumiabed  one — of  any 
name  given  to  the  language  spoken  by  all  the  Israel- 
itea,  and  which,  in  later  timea,  waa  called  Hebrew : 
'Efipdiwiy  Prolog.  Eoclus. ;  Lukę  xxiii.  38 ;  John  v,  2, 
etc)  tdOdp  HM  *^^^,  2  Kinga  xxv,  6.  (Frequent  in 
Jer.  iv,  12 ;  xxxix,  5,  etc)  Tbcod.  Parker  adda  HnO 
(see,  too,  Tbeniua,  EinL  §  6),  1  Kings  x,  15 ;  xx,  24 ;  2 
Kings  xviii,  24,  on  tbe  preaumption,  probably,  of  its  be*- 
ing  of  Persian  derivation ;  but  tbe  etymology  and  ori- 
gin  of  the  word  are  quite  uncertain,  and  it  is  repeatedly 
uaed  in  Jer.  li,  aa  well  aa  Isa.  xxxvi,  9.     With  better 

reaaon  migbt  K^^  bave  been  adduced,  1  Kinga  xii,  33. 
Tbe  expreaaion  ^>7|i?  ^^?»  in  1  Kinga  iv,  24,  ia  alao  a 
difficult  one  to  form  an  impartial  opinion  about  It  is 
doubtful,  aa  Dc  Wette  admita,  whether  tbe  pbraae  nec- 
esaarily  implica  ita  being  uaed  by  one  to  the  east  of  the 
Eupbrates,  bccauae  tbe  uae  yariea  in  Numb.  xxxii,  19; 
xxxv,  14;  Joah.  i,  14  8q.;  v,  1;  xii,  1,  7;  xxii,  7;  1 
Cbron«  xxvi,  30;  Deut,  i,  1,  5,  etc  It  ia  alao  conceiva- 
ble  tbat  tbe  pbrase  migbt  be  used  aa  a  merę  geograpb- 
ical  deaignation  by  those  wbo  belonged  to  one  of  "  the 
provincea  beyond  the  river"  subjcct  to  Babylon ;  and,  at 
the  time  of  the  deatruction  of  Jemaalem,  Juda^a  had 
been  auch  a  province  for  at  leaat  28  yeara,  and  probably 
longer.  We  may  aafely  affirm,  tberefore,  tbat,  on  the 
wbole,  tbe  peculiaritiea  of  diction  in  theae  books  do  not 
indicate  a  time  ailer  tbe  captivity,  or  towarda  the  dose 
of  it,  but,  on  tbe  contrary,  point  pretty  diatinctly  to  the 
age  of  Jercmiah.  It  may  be  added  that  tbe  marked 
and  aystematic  differencea  between  the  language  of 
Chronicles  and  tbat  of  Kinga,  taken  with  the  iact  that 


all  attempta  to  prore  the  Ghionidea,  in  the  mam,  later 
tban  Ezra,  bave  utteriy  failed,  lead  to  the  same  condo- 
aion.     (See  many  exampleB  in  Moyers,  p.  200  są.) 

2.  Other  pecułiar  or  rare  expreasions  in  theae  books 
are  the  proverbial  onea :  "^"^pa  1'^ridc,  found  only  in 
them  and  in  1  Sam.  xxv,22,34;'*'8lept  with  hia  fathera," 
*'him  that  dieth  In  the  city  tbe  doga  aball  eat,**  etc; 
*"bK  nicr:  ns,  l  Kinga  u,  23,  etc;  alao  n;';«p,  1  Kings 
i,  41,  45;  elaewbere  only  in  poetiy  and  in  tbe  compoai- 
tion  of  proper  namea,  except  Deut.  ii,  86;  nirjT,  i,  9. 
Alao  the  foUowing  isolated  terma:  C^^ia^^a,  "fowl,"  iv, 
23;  ni^X,«8talla,"v,6;  2  Chroń,  ix,  25 Vo"?  rł)5;n,v, 
13 ;  ix,  15, 21 ;  5?©^, «  a  atonerąuany"  (Geseniua),^!,  7; 
•^acb,  vi,  17;  inni,  19 ;  B'»5|?tt  and  niy]»tt, «  wild  cu- 
cumbers,"  vi,  18 ;  vii,  24 ;  2  Kings  iv,  89 ;  ri^p^O,  x,  28 ; 
tbe  names  of  the  montbs,  C^SCK,  viii,  2 ;  n,  iiia,  tI,  37, 
38 ;  K-ja, « to  invent,"  xii,  83 1  Neh.  vi,  8,  in  both  caaea 
joined^with  a)»C ;  nsc^ąc,  *'  an  idol,"  xv,  13 ;  *^rą  and 
n'łSar(,followed  by  '^•:™,«to  dcstroy,"  xiv,  10;  yvi, 
3;  xxi,  21;  D^^pS?,  "/otn/^  of  tbe  armor,"  xxii,  84; 
a'^b,"a  pursuit,''xvui.  27;  nm,«to  bend  one'8  self," 
xvia,  42 ;  2  Kinga  iv,  34, 85 ;  D|1Ś,  '<  to  gird  up,'*  xviii, 
46;  ^BM,*<ahead-band,"xx,88~42;  pBb, '' to  suffioe,'' 
XX,  10;  b^n,nnccrt.8ignif.,xx,  83;  haAia  nĆr,«to 
reign,"  xxi,  7;  n'^rft^,«a  diah,"  2  Kii'iga  ii,  2oVq^J, 
"  to  fold  up^"  ib.  8 ;  "Tpd,  **  a  berdaman,"  iii,  4 ;  Amoa  i, 
1;  'q«łDX,"anoil-cup,*'iv,2;  ^K  "T^H, « to  have  a  całfe 
for,"  18;'  ^:^t,«to  aneeze,"  85;  lftpX,  "a  bag,"  42; 
O-ł^nn,  «a  money-bag,"  v,  23;  n^onp,  "a  camp"  (?), 
vi,  8^  n^a,  "a  feaat,"23;  B^^tnm,  "deacending,"  9; 
ai?,*'acaV'26;  D-^Sr  '»nn,«dove'8  dung,"ib.;  ^.ąą^, 
perhapa  "  a  fly-net,"  viii,  15 ;  W^t  (in  senae  of  "  self,*'  as 
in  Cbald.and  Samar.),  ix,  13;  '-|!ia^,"a  beap,"  x,  8; 
nnFibp,«a  veatry,"22;  ncnnc,«a  draught-house," 
27;  '^ńi,"Cberethitea,"  xi,  4,  19,  and  2  Sam.  xx,  23 
(kethib);  n©^,«a  kecping  off,"xi,  6;  *ia^,"an  ae- 
quaintance,"  xii,  6 ;  tbe  form  "Tł'*,  from  §1*^ J, "  to  ahoot,'* 
xiii,  17;  niSn^Fltt  '^3ą."bo6tage8,"  xiv,'l4;  2  Chran« 
xxv,  24;  n^^Ćantl  n'^a,"8ick-hoase,"xv,  6;  2  Chroń. 
xx\'i,  21 ;  ^ajji "  before,"  xv,  10 ;  picr !;*1, «  Damascus,** 
xvi,  10  (perhapa  only  a  falae  reading);  rE^*n'C,  "a 
pavement,"  xvi,  17;  T|D1B  or  '?^D'^p,"a  covered  war,'' 
xvi,  18 ;  KCn,  in  Pid  « to  do  aecreUy,"  xvii,  9 ;  rtn^^CR, 

with  \  16,  only  besidea  Deut.  vii,  5,  MIc  v,  14 ;  KIJ, 
i.  q.  f'??,  3tvu,  21  (kethib);  D^^ailJtĆ,  " Samaritans^" 
29;  'jncn3,"NehuBUn,"xviiJ,4;  n37:k,«apillar,*'  16; 
na^ą    ntor,  "  to  make  pcace,"  31 ;  laa.  xxxvi,  16 ; 
tt3'»riD, "  tbat  wbicb  growa  up  tbe  tburd  ycar,"  xix,  29 ; 
laa.  xxxvii,  80 ;  rŚ3    ^"^3, "  treaaure-bouae,"  xx,  13  ; 
laa.  xxxix,  2 ;  ^30^,  part  of  Jerasalem  so  called,  xxi, 
14;  Zeph.  i,  10;  Neh.  xi,  9;  nftj?,  "signa  of  the  zo- 
diac,"  xxui,  6;   ^iJ^JBj^a  auburb,"  xxiu.  U;   D-^ąs;, 
"plougbmen,"  xxv,  12  (kethib)  ;   KSÓ  for  n^lć,  «to 
change,"  xxv,  9 ;  rt3'^«  for  \o^K,  2  Kinga  vi,  18 ;  fi^^r ąt, 
"meat,"l  Kinga  xix,  8;   D'^ąBbK, "  aknug  trees,"  i 
Kinga  x,  11, 12;  *in},  "to  atretch  one*a  sdf,"  1  Kings 
xviii, 42 ;  2  Kings  iv^84, 35 ;  •IBK,  a " turban"  (« aahes*"), 
1  Kings  xx,38,41;  nina^,«floaVlKing8v,9;  r"»S^, 
"chambera,"  1  Kings  ii,  6,  6,  10;   nar ?,  «  day,'' 'l 
Kings  vii, 46 ;  "^dj,  "debt,"  2  Kinga  iv,  7;  ^0,  •*  heavy," 
1  Kings  XX,  43;  xxi,  4,  5;  n^na,"chapiter,"  only  in 

Kings,  Chronicles,  and  Jeremiab;  rii*iątO,  "snufiers," 
only  in  Kinga,  CJbromdea,  and  Jeremiab;  ruiac,  **  basc^,* 
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oolfinEiogSyChroiiicleB^Jćremiah^AndKznL  Tothese 
toMj  be  Mlded  the  architectural  Łerms  in  1  Kinga  Ti,  yii, 
md  the  names  of  foieign  idola  in  2  Kinga  xviL  The 
generał  character  of  the  language  ia  moat  diatinctly  that 
of  the  Łime  before  the  Babylonian  captivity. 

VŁ  Variaiions  in  the  Sepiuagml, — ^Theae  are  very  re- 
maikahle,  and  oonsiat  of  transpositions,  omisnont,  and 
nime  ooRsideiable  adctUwM^  of  all  which  Theniua  gi^ea 
flome  naeftil  noticea  in  hia  Introduction  to  the  book  of 
Kings. 

L  The  Qx»Bt  important  (rcmtpońtiom  aie  tiie  hiatory 
orSbiroei*a  death,  1  Kinga  ii,  86-46,  which  in  the  SepL 
(Cod.yat.)  comea  after  iii,  1,  and  divexs  acrape  from  eh. 
iv,  T,  and  ix,  aocompanied  by  one  or  two  remarka  of  the 
tnnalatoraL  The  aectiona  1  Kinga  ir,  20-25, 2-^,  26, 21, 
1,  are  atrang  together  and  preoede  1  Kinga  iii,  2-28,  but 
many  of  Łhem  are  lepeated  again  in  their  proper  plaoes. 
The  aectiona  1  Kinga  iii,  1,  ix,  16, 17,  are  atning  togeth- 
er, and  placed  between  iv,  84  and  v,  1.  The  aection  1 
Kinga  vii,  1-12,  ia  plaoed  after  vii,  51.  Section  viii,  12, 
13,  ia  pla4»d  afber  53.  Section  ix,  15-22,  is  plaoed.  after 
X,  22.  Section  xi,  48,  xii,  1,  2,  3,  ia  mach  tranapoeed 
and  oonfuaed  in  Sept.  xi,  43,  44,  xii,  1-8.  Section  xiv, 
1-21,  ia  placed  in  the  midist  of  the  long  addition  to  Chroń. 
xii  mentioned  below.  Section  xxii,  42-50,  ia  placed 
after  xvi,  28.  Chap.  xx  and  xxi  are  tranapoeed.  Sec- 
tion 2  ELings  iii,  1-3,  ia  placed  after  2  Kinga  i,  18. 

2.  The  omitsionM  are  few.  Section  1  Kinga  vi,  11-14, 
ia  entirely  omttted,  and  37,  88  are  only  alightly  alloded 
to  at  the  opening  of  chap.  iii  The  erroneona  danae  1 
Kinga  xv,  6,  ia  omitted ;  and  ao  are  the  datea  of  Aaa^a 
leign in xvi,8 and  15;  andthere are afew  verbal omia- 
Rooa  of  no  conaeąaenoe. 

S.  The  chief  intereat  liea  in  the  addiiiontf  of  which 
tbe  principal  are  the  fóllawing.  The  auppoeed  mention 
of  a  fountain  aa  among  Solomon'a  worka  in  the  Tempie 
in  the  paaaage  after  1  Kinga  li,  35;  of  a  paved  canae- 
way  on  Lebanon,  iii,  46;  of  Solomon  pointing  to  the 
san  at  the  dedication  of  the  Tempie,  before  he  nttered 
tbe  pnyer,  ^  Tbe  Lord  aaid  he  would  dwell  in  the  thick 
darkneaa,"  etc,  viti,  12, 13  (after  53,  Sept),  with  a  ref- 
erenoe  to  the  fii(iXiov  rrię  9»^ÓC»  *  paaaage  on  which 
Theniua  reliea  aa  proving  that  the  Alexandrian  had  ao- 
oeaa  to  original  docnmenta  now  luat;  the  Information 
that  **  Joram  hia  bfotber*'  periahed  with  Tibni,  xv],  22; 
an  additaomil  datę  **  in  the  twentyrfoarth  year  of  Jero- 
boam,"  XV,  8 ;  numerooa  verbal  additiona,  aa  xi,  29,  xvii, 
1,  etc;  and,  laatly,  the  long  paaaage  conceming  Jcro- 
boam,  the  eon  of  Nebat,  inaerted  between  xii,  24  and  25. 
There  are  alao  many  gloeeea  of  the  translator,  explanar 
toiy,  or  neceaaary  in  conaeąuence  of  tranapoaitiona,  aa  1 
Kinga  ii,  35^  viii,  1,  xi,  43,  xvii,  20,  xix,  2,  etc  Of  the 
above,  from  the  recapitulatory  character  of  the  paaaage 
after  1  Kinga  ii,  35,  containing  in  brief  the  aum  of  the 
thinga  detailed  in  vii,  21-23,  it  aeema  far  moie  probaUe 
that  KPHNHN  TH2  AYAHS  ia  only  a  comiption  of 
KPINON  TOr  AIAAM,  there  mentioned.  The  ob- 
iciire  paaaage  about  Lebainon  after  iii,  46  acema  no  leaa 
certainly  to  repreaent  what  in  the  Heb.  ia  ix,  18, 19,  aa 
appeais  by  the  triple  concurrence  of  Tadmor,  Lebanon, 
and  iwairrwfiartą  repreeentlng  "irtbo^p.  The  atiange 
mentioa  of  the  aan  aeema  to  be  introduced  by  the  trana- 
lator  to  give  aignificance  to  Solomon'a  mention  of  the 
booae  which  he  had  built  for  God,  who  had  aaid  he 
would  dwell  in  the  thick  darkneu;  not  therefore  nnder 
tbe  oDFeiled  light  of  the  aon ;  and  the  reference  to  *'the 
book  of  song"  can  aordy  mean  nothing  elae  than  to 
point  out  that  the  paaaage  to  which  Solomon  refened 
waa  PaŁ  xcvii,  2.  Of  the  other  additiona,  the  mention 
of  Tibiii^a  brother  Joram  ia  the  one  which  haa  moat  the 
Banblaace  of  an  hiatorical  fact,  or  makea  the  exiatence 
of  any  oiher  aoorce  of  hiatory  piobablc  See,  too^  1 
Kinga  xz,  19;  2  Kinga  xv,  25. 

There  lemaina  only  the  long  paaaage  about  Jeroboam. 
That  thia  acoount  ia  only  an  apociyphal  ver8ion,  madę 
«p  of  tbe  exiadng  materiala  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptorea, 
a&er  the  manner  of  1  Eadraa,  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  the 


apocryphal  Eather,  the  Targnma,  etc,  may  be  inferred 
on  the  following  grounds.  The  framework  of  the  atoiy 
ia  given  in  the  very  worda  of  the  Hebrew  narTative,  and 
that  very  copioualy,  and  the  new  matter  ia  only  worked 
in  here  and  there  Demonatrably,  therefore,  the  Hebrew 
account  e2U8ted  when  the  Greek  one  was  framed,  and 
was  the  original  one  The  principal  new  facta  intro- 
duced, the  mariiage  of  Jeroboam  to  the  aister  of  Shi- 
ahak'a  wife,  and  hia  reąneat  to  be  permitted  to  return,  ia 
a  manifeat  imitation  of  the  atory  of  Hadad.  The  mia- 
plaoement  of  the  atory  of  Abijah'a  aickneaa,  and  the  visit 
of  Jeroboam'a  wife  to  Ahijah  the  Shilonite,  makea  the 
whole  hiatory  out  ofkeeping — the  disguiae  of  the  queen, 
the  rebuke  of  Jeroboam*a  idolatiy  (which  ia  accordingly 
left  ónt  from  Ahijah*a  prophecy,  aa  Ib  the  mention  at  v, 
2  of  hia  having  told  Jeroboam  he  ahould  be  king),  and 
the  king'a  anxiety  about  the  recovery  of  hia  aon  and 
heir.  The  embeUlahmenta  of  the  atory,  Jeroboam*8 
chariota,  the  ampliflcation  of  Ahijah'a  addreea  to  Ano, 
the  requeet  aaked  of  Pharaoh,  the  new  garment  not 
wcuhed  in  water,  are  preciaely  auch  aa  an  embelliaher 
would  add,  aa  we  may  aee  by  the  apocryphal  booka  above 
dted.    Then  the  foaing  down  the  three  Hebrew  namea, 

h*1^S,  h5S|'^S,  and  rt2S*irt,  into  one,  Sapi/oa,  thua  giv- 
ing  the  aame  name  to  the  mother  of  Jeroboam,  and  to 
the  city  where  ahe  dwelt,  ahowa  how  comparatively 
modem  the  atory  ia,  and  how  completely  of  Greek 
growth.  A  yet  plainer  indication  ia  ita  confounding 
the  Shemaiah  of  1  Kinga  xii,  22  with  Shemaiah  the 
Nehelamite  of  Jer.  xxix,  24,  81,  and  putting  Ahijah*a 
prophecy  into  hia  mouth;  for,  beyond  all  ąueation, 
'£vXa/ii  (1  Kinga  xii)  ia  only  another  form  of  AtAa/itn^c 
(Jer.  xxxvi,  24,  Sept).  Then,  again,  the  atory  is  aelf- 
contradictory ;  for,  if  Jeroboam^a  child  Abijam  waa  not 
bom  till  a  year  or  ao  after  Solomon^a  death,  how  could 
"any  good  thing  toward  the  Lord  God  of  larael"  have 
been  found  in  him  before  Jeroboam  became  king  ?  The 
one  thing  in  the  atoiy  that  ia  morę  like  tnith  than  the 
Hebrew  naiTative  ia  the  age  given  to  Rehoboam,  8ix- 
teen  yeara,  which  may  have  b^n  pre8erved  in  the  MS. 
which  the  writer  of  this  romance  had  before  him.  The 
calling  Jeroboam'a  mother  yvvi)  wópyri  inatead  of  ywi) 
Xnp^  ^^  probably  accidentaL 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  appeara  that  the  great  variar 
tions  in  the  Sept  contribute  littie  or  nothing  to  the  elu- 
ddation  of  the  hiatory  oontained  in  these  booka,  nor 
much  even  to  the  text  The  Hebrew  text  and  arrange- 
ment  is  not  in  the  leaat  ahaken  in  ita  main  pointa,  noir 
is  there  the  alighteat  cloud  caat  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
history,  or  the  truthfulneaa  of  the  propheciea  contained 
in  it  fiut  theae  variationa  illuatoate  a  characteriatic 
tendency  of  the  Jewiah  mind  to  make  intereating  por- 
tiona  of  the  Scripturea  the  groundwork  of  aeparate  re- 
ligiona  talea,  which  they  altered  or  added  to  according 
to  their  fancy,  without  any  regard  to  hiatory  or  chro- 
nology,  and  in  which  they  excrciaed  a  peculiar  kind  of 
ingennity  in  working  up  the  Scripture  materiala,  or  in 
inventing  circumatancea  calculated,  aa  they  thought,  to 
make  the  main  hiatory  morę  probablc  The  atory  of 
Zembbabel'a  anawer  in  1  Eedraa  about  tmth,  to  prepare 
the  way  for  his  roiaaion  by  Dariua;  of  the  disoovery  of 
the  impoeture  of  BeFa  prieata  by  Daniel,  in  Bel  and  the 
Dragon ;  of  Mordecai'a  dream  in  the  apocr3rphal  Eather, 
and  the  paragraph  fai  the  Talmud  inaerted  to  coimect  1 
Kinga  xvi,  34  with  xvii,  1  (Smith^a  Sacr.  AmLii, 421), 
are  inatancea  of  thia.  The  reign  of  Solomon,  and  the 
remarkable  liae  of  Jeroboam,  were  not  unlikely  to  exer- 
ciae  thia  propenaity  of  the  Helleniatic  Jewa.  It  ia  to 
the  exiBtence  of  auch  worka  that  the  variation8  in  the 
Sept  aooount  of  Solomon  and  Jeroboam  may  moat  prob- 
ably be  attributed. 

YII.  Another  feature  in  the  literary  condition  of  our 
booka  muat  be  noticed,  viz.,  that  the  compiler,  in  arran- 
ging  hia  materiala,  and  adopting  the  very  worda  of  the 
documenta  uaed  by  him,  haa  not  alwaya  been  careful  to 
aroid  the  appearance  of  contradictioiL  Thua  the  men- 
tion of  the  atave8  of  the  «Ek  remaining  in  their  place 
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**  unto  this  day**  (1  Kinga  viii,  8)  does  not  accord  with 
the  account  of  thc  destruction  of  Łhe  Tempie  (2  Kings 
xzv,  9).  The  mention  of  Elijah  as  the  only  pruphet  of 
the  Lord  lefl  (1  Kings  xviii,  22;  xix,  10)  bas  an  ap- 
pearance  of  disagreement  with  xx,  13,28,85,  etc,  though 
xviii,  4,  xix,  18  supply,  it  is  tnie,  a  ready  answer.  In 
1  Kings  xxi,  13  only  Naboth  Lb  mentioned,  while  in  2 
Kings  ix,  26  his  sons  are  added.  The  prediction  in  1 
Kings  xix,  15-17  has  no  perfect  folfilment  in  the  fol- 
luwmg  chaptersL  1  Kings  xxii,  38  does  not  seem  to  be 
a  fultilroenŁ  of  xxi,  19.  The  declaration  in  1  Kings  ix, 
22  does  not  seem  in  harmony  with  xi,  28.  There  are 
also  Bomc  singular  repetitions,  as  1  Kings  xlv,  21  com- 
pared  with  31 ;  2  Kings  ix,  29  with  viii,  25;  xiv,  15, 16, 
with  xiii,  12,  13.  But  it  is  enough  just  to  havc  point- 
ed  these  out,  as  no  real  difficulty  can  be  found  iii  thcm. 

YIII.  As  regards  the  tources  o/information,  it  may 
truły  be  said  that  in  the  books  of  Kings  we  have  the 
narrative  of  oontemporary  writers  throughout.  It  has 
already  been  obscnreid  [see  Chronicles]  that  there  was 
ft  rcgular  series  of  state  annals  both  for  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  and  for  that  of  Israel,  which  embraced  the  whole 
time  comprehended  in  thc  books  of  Kings,  or  at  least  to 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  (2  Kings  xxiv,  5). 
These  annals  are  constantly  cited  by  name  as  **  the  Book 
of  the  Acts  of  Solomon^'  (1  Kings  xi,  41) ;  and,  afler  Sol- 
omon,  *^  the  Book  of  the  Chronides  of  the  kings  of  Ju- 
dah, or  Israel"  (e.  g.  1  Kings  xiv,  29;  xv,  7 ;  xvi,  5, 14, 
20 ;  2  Kings  x,34 ;  xxiv,  5,  etc.) ;  and  it  is  manifest  that 
the  author  of  Kings  had  them  both  before  him  while  he 
drew  up  his  history,  in  which  the  reigns  of  the  two  king- 
doms  are  harmonized,  and  these  annals  constantly  ap- 
pealed  to.  (Similar  phraseology  \b  used  in  Esther  x,  2, 
vi,  1,  to  denote  the  official  annals  of  the  Persian  empire. 
Public  documents  are  spoken  of  in  the  same  way  in  Neh. 
xii,  23),  But,  in  addition  to  these  national  annals,  there 
were  also  extant,  at  the  time  that  the  books  of  Kings 
were  compiled,  separata  works  of  the  8evcral  prophets 
who  had  lived  in  Judah  and  Israel,  and  which  probably 
borę  the  same  relation  to  the  annals  as  the  historical 
parts  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  bear  to  those  portions  of 
the  annals  preserved  in  the  books  of  Kings,  L  e.  were,  in 
somc  instances  at  least,  fuller  and  morę  oopious  accoonts 
of  thc  current  events,  by  thc  same  hands  which  drew  up 
the  morę  concise  narrative  of  the  annals,  though  in  oth- 
ers  perhaps  merę  duplicates.  Thus  the  acts  of  Uzziah, 
writtcn  by  Isaiah,  were  veTy  likely  identical  for  sub- 
Stańce  with  the  history  of  liis  reign  in  the  national 
chronides ;  and  part  of  the  history  of  Hezekiah  we  know 
was  identical  in  the  chronides  and  in  the  prophet  The 
chapter  in  Jeremiah  relating  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Tempie  (eh.  lii)  is  identical  with  that  in  2  Kings  xxiv, 
xxv.  In  later  times  some  have  supposed  that  a  chap- 
ter  in  the  prophedes  of  Daniel  was  used  for  the  national 
chronides,  and  appears  as  £zra  L  (Comp.  also  2  Kings 
xvi,  5  with  Isa.  vii,  1 ;  2  Kings  xviii,  8  with  Isa.  xiv, 
28-32).  As  an  instance  of  verbal  agreement,  coupled 
with  greatcr  fulness  in  the  prophetic  account,  see  2 
Kings  xx  compared  with  Isa.  xxxviii,  in  which  latter 
alone  is  IIezekiah'8  toriting  given. 

These  other  works,  then,  as  far  as  the  memoiy  of  them 
has  been  pre8erved  to  us,  were  as  follows  (see  Keil's 
Apoloff,  VersS).  For  the  time  of  David,  the  book  of 
Samuel  the  seer,  },he  book  of  Nathan  thc  prophet,  and 
the  book  of  Gad  the  seer  (2  Sam.xxi-xxiv  with  1  Kings 
i,  being  probably  extracted  from  Nathan's  book),  which 
seem  to  have  been  collected — at  least  that  portion  of 
them  relating  to  David — into  one  work  called  "  Łhe  Acts 
of  David  the  king"  (1  Chroń.  xxixy  29).  For  the  time  of 
Solomon,  "  the  B(X)k  of  the  Acts  of  Solomon"  (1  Kings 
xi,  41),  consisting  probably  of  parts  of  thc  "  Book  of  Na- 
than the  prophet,  the  prophecy  of  Ahijah  the  Shilon- 
ite,  and  the  visions  of  Iddo  the  seer"  (2  Chrou.  ix,  29). 
For  the  time  of  Rchoboam, "  thc  words  of  Shcmaiah  the 
prophet,  and  of  Iddo  the  seer  conceming  gcnealogies" 
(2  Chroń,  xii,  15).  For  the  time  of  Abijah, "  the  story 
(©•J-J-O)  of  the  prophet  Iddo"  (2  Chroń.  xui,  22).    For 


the  time  of  Jeho8haphat,"the  words  of  Jchu,the  son  of 
Hauani"  (2  Chroń,  xx,  84).  For  the  time  of  Uzziah,  **  the 
writings  of  Isaiah  the  prophet"  (2  Chroń,  xxvi,  22).  For 
the  time  of  Hezekiah,  **  the  vbion  of  Isaiah  the  prophet, 
the  son  of  Amoz"  (2  Chroń,  xxxii,  82).  For  the  time 
of  Manasseh,  a  book  called  ^'  the  sayings  of  the  seers,"  as 
the  A.y.,  following  the  Sept., Yulg.,  Kimchi,  etc,  rightly 
renders  the  passage,  in  aocordance  %?ith  ver.  18  (2  Chroń. 
xxxiii,  19),  though  others,  foUowing  the  grammar  too 
senrildy,  make  Chozai  a  proper  name,  because  of  the 
abeence  of  the  article.  For  the  time  of  Jeroboam  II,  a 
prophecy  of  "  Jonah,  the  son  of  Amittai  the  prophet,  of 
Gath-hephcr,"  is  cited  (2  Kings  xiv,  25) ;  and  it  seema 
likely  that  there  were  books  containing  special  histories 
of  the  acts  of  Elijah  and  Elbha,  sceing  that  the  timea 
of  these  prophets  are  described  with  such  copioosnes^ 
Of  the  latter  Gehazi  might  wcU  have  been  the  author, 
to  judge  from  2  Kings  viii,  4, 5,  as  Elisha  himself  might 
have  been  of  the  former.  Possibly,  too,  the  prophedes 
of  Azariah,  the  son  of  Oded,  in  A8a*8  reign  (2  Chroń,  xv, 
1),  and  of  Hanani  (2  Chroń,  xvi,  7)  (unless  this  Uitter  is 
the  same  as  Jehu,  son  of  Hanani,  as  Oded  is  put  for  Az- 
ariah in  XV,  8),  and  Micaiah,  the  son  of  Imlah,  in  Ahab*s 
reign ;  and  Eliezer,  the  son  of  Dodavah,  in  Jehoeha- 
phat's;  and  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  in  Jeho- 
ash*s;  and  Oded,  inPekah's;  and  Zechariah,  in  Uzziah'8 
reign ;  of  the  prophetess  Huldah,  in  Josiah*s,  and  oth- 
ers, may  have  been  pn!servcd  in  writing,  some  or  aU  of 
them.  These  works,  or  at  least  many  of  them,  raust 
have  been  extant  at  the  time  when  the  books  of  Kings 
were  compiled,  as  they  certainly  were  extant  much  later 
when  the  books  of  Chronides  were  put  together  by 
Ezra.  But  whether  the  author  used  them  all,  or  only 
those  duplicate  portions  of  them  which  were  erobodied 
in  the  national  chronides,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  sceing 
he  quote8  nonę  of  them  by  name  except  the  acts  of  Sol- 
omon and  the  prophecy  of  Jonah.  On  the  other  band, 
we  cannot  infer  from  his  sUence  that  these  books  were 
unused  by  him,  sceing  that  neither  does  he  quote  by 
name  the  Yision  of  Isaiah  as  the  chronicler  does,  though 
he  must,  from  its  recent  datę,  have  been  familiar  with 
it,  and  sceing  that  so  many  parts  of  his  narrative  have 
every  appearance  of  being  extracted  from  these  books 
of  the  prophets,  and  contain  narratives  which  it  is  not 
likely  would  havc  found  a  place  in  the  chronides  of  the 
kings.  See  1  Kings  xiv,  4,  etc ;  xvi,  1,  etc,  xi ;  2  Kings 
xvii,  etc 

With  regard  to  the  work  so  often  cited  in  the  Chron- 
ides as  ^*  the  Book  of  thc  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah"  (1 
Chroń,  ix,  1;  2  Chroń,  xvi,  11;  xxvii,  7;  xxviii,  26; 
xxxii,  82 ;  xxxv,  27 ;  xxxvi,  8),  it  has  been  t  hought  by 
some  that  it  was  a  separate  coUection  containing  the 
joint  histories  of  the  two  kingdoms;  by  others,  that  it 
is  our  books  of  Kings  which  answcr  to  this  description ; 
but  by  Eichhom,  that  it  is  thc  same  as  the  Chronides 
of  the  kings  of  Judah  so  constantly  cited  in  the  books 
of  Kings;  and  this  last  opinion  secms  to  be  the  best 
founded.  For  in  2  Chroń,  xvi,  11,  the  same  book  is  caU- 
ed  "  the  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  and  Israd,"  which 
in  the  parallel  passage,  1  Kings  xv,  23,  is  called  *^the 
Book  of  the  Chronides  of  the  kings  of  Judah.**  So, 
again,  2  Chroń,  xxvii,  7,  comp.  with  2  Kings  xv,  86 ;  2 
Chroń,  xxviii,  26,  comp.  with  2  Kings  xv^i,  19;  2  Chroń, 
xxxii,  82,  comp.  with  2  Kings  xx,  20;  2  Chroń,  xxxv, 
27,  with  2  Kings  xxiii,  28;  2  Chroń,  xxxvi,  8,  with  2 
Kings  xxiv,  5.  Moreover,  the  book  so  quoted  refers  ex- 
clu8ivdy  to  the  affairs  of  Judah ;  and  even  in  the  one 
passage  where  reference  is  madę  to  it  as  **  the  Book  of 
the  Kings  of  Israel"  (2  Chroń,  xx,  84),  it  is  for  the  reign 
of  Jchoshaphat  that  it  is  cited.  Obviou8ly,  therefore,  it 
is  the  same  work  which  is  elsewhere  described  as  tlie 
Chronides  of  Israel  and  Judahy  and  of  Judah  and  IsrcueL 
Nor  b  this  an  unreasonable  title  to  give  to  these  chron- 
ides. Saul,  David,  Solomon,  and  in  some  sense  Heze- 
kiah (2  Chroń,  xxx,  1, 5, 6),  and  all  his  successoni,  were 
kings  of  Israel  as  wcU  as  of  Judah,  and  therefore  it  is 
Tery  coDcdvable  that  in  £zim's  time  the  chronides  of 
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JwUh  ihould  h«ve  acqiured  the  name  of  Łhe  Book  of 
the  Kings  of  larael  and  Judah.  £ven  with  regard  to  a 
portioo  of  larael  in  Łhe  days  of  Rehoboaniy  tbe  chroni- 
der  remarką  apparently  as  a  matter  of  gratulation,  that 
"fieboboam  reigned  OTer  them"  (2  Chroń.  x,  17);  he 
DotioeB  Abijah's  autbori^  in  portions  of  the  laraelitish 
temtory  (2  Chroń.  xui,  18,19;  x\%  8,  9);  he  not  un- 
fieąiieotly  speaks  of  Israel,  when  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
ia  the  matter  in  band  (as  2  Chroń,  xii,  1 ;  xxi,  4 ;  xxiii, 
2,  etc),  and  even  calls  Jehoshaphat  "  king  of  Israel"  (2 
Chroń,  xxi,  2),  and  distinguiahes  ''Israel  and  Judah" 
from  **£phnum  and  Manasseh"  (xxx,  1);  he  notices 
Hezekiah*s  aathority  from  Dan  to  Beenheba  (2  Chroń. 
xzx,5),  and  Josiah'8  destruction  of  idola  throughout  all 
the  land  of  Isnel  (xxxiv,  6-9),  and  his  Passoyer  for  all 
laael  (xxxt,  17, 18),  and  seems  to  paradę  the  title  **kinff 
oflsraeT  in  connection  with  David  and  Solomou  (xxxt, 
8, 4),  and  the  lelation  of  the  Levites  to  *^  all  Israer  (ver. 
3);  and  tberefore  it  is  only  in  accordance  with  the  feel- 
mg  displayed  in  such  passages  that  the  name,  *'  the  Book 
of  the  KingB  of  Israel  and  Judah,*'  should  be  given  to 
the  chronicles  of  the  Jewish  kingdom.  The  use  of  this 
term  in  speaking  of  tbe  **■  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  who 
vere  cariied  away  to  Babylon  for  their  transgreańon"  (1 
Chroo.  ix,  1)  woidd  be  conclu8ive  if  the  oonstruction  of 
tbe  sentence  were  certain.  But  though  it  is  absurd  to 
sepsrate  the  words  *'  and  Judah'*  from  Israel,  as  Bertheau 
does  {Kurzgrf.  Extg,  Hamdb^,  following  the  Masoretic 
panctaatioD,  seeing  that  the  "  Book  ofthe  Kingt  o/ Israel 
mdJudah^  is  cited  in  at  least  8ix  other  places  in  Chron- 
icles, still  it  is  possible  that  Israel  and  Judah  might  be 

the  antecedent  to  the  pronoon  understood  before  ^^}lfj. 
It  seema,  liowever,  much  more  likely  that  the  anteoe- 
dent  to  "id^  is  'rx^  "tP  '^zh'0.    On  the  whole,  there- 

fore,  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  exi9tencc  in  the  time 
of  tbe  chronicler  of  a  hbtoiy,  sińce  lost,  of  the  two  king- 
doms,  nor  are  the  books  of  Kings  the  work  so  quoted  by 
the  chronicler,  seeing  he  often  refers  to  it  for  ^  the  rest 
of  the  acts**  of  Kings,  when  be  bas  already  given  all  that 
is  contained  in  our  books  of  Kings.  He  refers,  there- 
foTp,  to  the  chronicles  of  Jndah. 

From  the  abore  authentic  sources,  then,  was  compiled 
the  history  in  the  books  under  consideration.  Judging 
from  the  facts  that  we  have  in  2  Kings  xvii,  xix,  xx, 
the  history  of  Hezekiah  in  the  very  words  of  Isaiah, 
xxxvi-xxxix;  that,  as  stated  above,  we  have  several 
psassges  from  Jeremiah  in  duplicate  in  2  Kings,  and 
the  whole  of  Jer.  lii  in  2  Kings  xxiv,  18,  etc,  xxv ;  that 
M  large  a  portion  of  the  books  of  Kings  is  repeated  in 
the  books  of  Chronicles,  thoogh  the  writer  of  Chronicles 
hsd  the  original  Chronicles  also  before  him,  as  well  as 
from  tbe  whole  inteznal  character  of  the  narrative,  and 
eren  some  of  the  blemishes  referred  to  under  the  second 
head — ^we  may  condude  with  certainty  that  we  have  in 
the  books  of  Kings,  not  only  in  the  main  the  history 
fstthfolly  preser\'ed  to  us  from  the  aucient  chronicles, 
bat  most  freqaently  whole  passages  transferred  verba- 
tiffi  into  them.  OccasionaUy,  no  doubt,  we  have  the 
compilei^s  own  oomments,  or  reflections  thrown  in,  as  at 
2  Kings  xxi,  10-16;  xvii,  10-15;  xui,23;  xvii,  7-41, 
etc.  We  connect  the  insertion  of  the  prophecy  in  1 
Kiogs  xiii  with  the  fact  that  the  compiler  bimself  was 
an  eye-witness  of  the  fulfilment  of  it,  and  can  even  see 
how  tbe  i0ordt  ascribed  to  the  old  prophet  are  of  the 
sge  of  the  compiler.  We  can  perhaps  see  his  band  in 
the  frequent  repetition,  on  the  review  of  each  reign,  of 
the  rcmark,  **  The  high  places  were  not  taken  away ;  the 
people  sUll  sacrificed  and  bumt  incense  on  the  high 
plsoes"(l  Kings  xxii,  43;  2Kingsxii,3;  xiv,4;  xv,4, 
85;  comp^  1  Kings  iii,  8),  and  in  the  repeated  obserya- 
tioa  that  soch  and  such  things,  as  the  staves  by  which 
the  ark  was  borne,  tbe  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  the  re- 
beUion  of  Edom,  etc,  continue  "  unto  this  day,**  though 
it  may  be  perhaps  doubted  in  some  cases  whether  these 
wofds  were  not  in  the  old  chronicie  (2  Chroń.  v,  9).  See 
IKingsviii,8;  ix,13  21;  x,12;  xii,19;  2Kingsu,22; 
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^22;  x,27;  xiii, 23;  xiv,7;  xvi,6;  xvii, 28, 84, 41 ; 
xxiii,  25.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  in  no  instance 
does  the  use  of  this  phrase  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it 
was  penned  after  the  destruction  of  Łhe  Tempie :  in  sey- 
eral  of  the  above  instanoes  the  phrase  necessarily  sup- 
poses  that  the  Tempie  and  the  kingdom  of  Judah  were 
still  standing.  If  the  phrase,  then,  is  the  oompiler's,  it 
proves  him  to  have  written  before  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity ;  if  it  was  a  part  of  the  chronicie  he  was  quoting, 
it  shows  how  exactly  he  transferred  its  contents  to  his 
own  pagea. 

IX.  Attthor  cmd  Daie. — ^The  authorship  and  age  of 
this  historical  treatise  may  admit  of  8everal  suppoei- 
tioas.  Whateyer  were  the  original  sources,  the  books 
are  eyidently  the  composition  of  one  writer.  The  style 
is  genenlly  imifona  throughout  (Dr.Davidaon,  in  Homera 
JfUrod^  new  edit.,  ii,  666  sq.).  The  same  forms  of  ex- 
pression  are  used  to  denote  the  same  thing,  e.  g.  the 
małe  sex  (1  Kings  xiv,  10,  etc.) ;  the  death  of  a  king  (1 
Kings  xi,  43,  etc.) ;  modes  of  allusion  to  the  law  (1  Kings 
xi,  13) ;  fidelitY  to  Jehovah  (1  Kings  viii, 68,  etc;  see 
De  Wette,  EinltiL  §  181,  a  ;  Uiivemick,  EmleU,  §  171). 
Similar  idioms  are  ever  recurring,  so  as  to  produce  a  uni- 
formity  of  style  (H&yemick,  L  c).    See  §  ii,  above. 

1.  With  regard  to  tbe  time  when  the  author  lived 
and  wrote  there  are  the  following  argoments: 

(1.)  The  style  and  diction  indicate  the  later  age  of 
the  Hebrew  language,  but  not  the  latest.  Attempts  to 
prove  a  more  modem  datę  than  the  middle  of  the  cap- 
tivity  have  signally  failed.  Nearly  all  the  words  which 
De  Wette  and  others  have  selected  (see  §  v,  above)  are 
shown  to  have  been  in  use,  either  by  the  prophets  who 
floorisbed  before  tbe  captivity  and  at  its  commence- 
ment,  or  by  still  earlier  writers;  but  words  and  phrases 
abonnd  which  were  in  common  use  by  the  writers  of 
the  conclnding  period  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  who  did 
not  go  into  captivity,  especially  by  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah. 
In  this  respect  there  is  a  manifest  difference  between 
Kings  and  Chronicles.  Though  neither  work  is  free 
from  Chaldaic  forms,  they  are  rare  in  Kings,  but  numer- 
ous  in  Chronicles.  Their  occurrence  at  all  in  Kings  is 
sufficiently  accounted  for  from  the  contignityof  Judah 
to  Syria,  and  from  the  freąuent  intercouiae  with  Aasyria 
which  commerce  and  war  involved. 

(2.)  With  the  evidence  which  the  language  aflbrds, 
the  intemal  e\*idence  of  the  contents  agrees.  The  his- 
tory is  carried  down  to  the  captivity  in  detail ;  and,  by 
way  of  suppleroent,  to  tbe  reign  of  £vil-men)dach,  king 
of  Babylon.  The  closing  'yerse  implies  that  the  writer 
survived  Jehoiachin,  but  gives  no  hint  wbatever  of  the 
termination  of  the  captivity,  which  he  surely  would 
have  done  had  he  written  after  the  return  from  Babylon. 
We  may  tberefore  safely  conclude  that  the  work  was 
compoeed  before  the  end  of  the  captivity,  but  after  the 
twenty-sixth  year  of  its  continuance. 

2.  Calmet  ascribes  the  authorship  to  Ezra;  but  there 
are  no  decided  indications  of  his  authorship,  and  the 
names  Zif  and  Bul  (1  Kings  vi,  1, 37, 38)  were  not  in  use 
after  the  captivity.  The  generał  opinion,  however,  that 
Jeremiah  was  the  author  is  adopted  by  Grotius,  Carp- 
zov,  and  others,  and  is  lately  revindicated  by  Hftver- 
nick,  as  also  by  Graf  {De  libror.  Sam,  et  Regum  compoń- 
Honey  p.  61  sq.),  but  is  opposed  by  Keil,  Dayidson,  and 
others.  In  favor  of  it  are  the  following  strong  argu- 
ments: 

(1.)  The  work  is  attributed  to  Jeremiah  by  andent 
tradition.  There  is  a  refcrence  to  Jeremiah  as  the  au- 
thor in  the  Talmud  (Baba  Bathra^  fol.  15, 1),  and  with 
this  notice  the  common  opinion  of  the  Jews  agrees. 

(2.)  The  style  and  language  of  Kings  resemble  those 
of  the  acknowledged  writings  of  Jeremiah.  In  both 
works  there  is  an  unusual  number  of  uirdi  \iy6iiiva ; 
and  also  of  words  peculiar  to  each  work,  though  used 
more  than  once.  What  is  still  more  to  the  purpose, 
there  are  words  and  forms  of  words  used  in  both  works, 

but  in  them  only ;  as,  p^2pS,  a  **  cruse"  (1  Kings  xiv, 
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3,  and  Jer.  xix,  1, 10) ;  n^^,  a  *<  huftbandman"  (2  Kings 
xxv,  12;  Jer.  lii,  16;  and  C^Si^,  Jer.  xxxix,  10);  Han, 
to  **  bidę,''  used  in  Niphal  only  in  Kinga  (1  Kinga  xxii, 
25 ;  2  Kinga  vii,  12)  and  in  Jeremiah  (xlix,  10) ;  ^^^,  to 

*<blind,"  uaed  in  the  sense  of  potdng  out  the  eyes  only 
in  2  Kings  xxv,  7,  and  Jer.  xxxix,  7,  and  lii,  11,  etc.  See 
§  V,  above. 

(8.)  The  habit  of  referring  to  the  Pentateuch,  pointed 
out  aa  characteriatic  of  the  books  of  Kings,  is  equally  ao 
of  Jeremiah ;  and  thia  habit  in  both  Ib  tbought  to  be 
accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  the  diflcovered  oopy  of 
the  law  in  the  daya  of  Joaiah,  in  which  Jeremiah  took 
great  intereat,  tracea  of  which  are  diaoorerable  in  Jer. 
xi,8-ó  (Deut.  xxvii,  26);  xxxii,  18-21  (Exod.  xx,  6; 
vi,  6) ;  xxxiv,  14  (DeuL  xv,  12).  The  aame  generał 
spirit  of  aolemnity,  the  aame  modea  of  tbooght  and  il- 
loatration,  and  the  aame  poUtical  principlea,  are  thought 
to  mark  the  two  worka. 

(4.)  Some  portiona  of  Kings  and  of  Jeremiah  are  al- 
most  identical,  particuUrly  2  Kings  xxiv,  18-xxv,  and 
JeŁ  UL  .  The  two  paaaagea  are  so  much  alike,  though 
differing  in  aome  respects,  aa  to  appear  like  two  narrar 
tioDs  of  the  aame  event  by  the  aame  person,  in  each  of 
which  some  pointa  are  related  with  morę  fulneis  than  in 
the  other,  Tor  some  particular  purpose.  Parta  of  thia 
narrative  are  also  contained  in  nearly  the  aame  worda  in 
Jer.  xxxix,  1-10 ;  xl,  7-xli,  10. 

(5.)  The  impression  produced  on  the  reader  is  that 

the  writer  of  Kinga  waa  not  taken  away  into  captivity 

either  in  the  daya  of  Jehoiachin  or  of  Zedekiah,  as  the 

writer  of  Chroniclea  appears  to  have  been ;  and  this  cir- 

cumatance  agreea  with  the  suppoeition  that  Jeremiah 

waa  the  writer.    We  know  that,  afcer  being  carried 

away  as  far  aa  Ramah  with  the  captive8  from  Jerusa- 

lem,  he  was  set  free,  and  permitted  to  return  to  his  own 

land  with  Gedaliah.    He  was  afterwards  taken  away  to 

Tahpanhes,  in  Egypt,  where  we  obtain  the  last  certain 

view  of  him.    Bttides  this,  many  other  pointa  of  agree- 

ment,  morę  or  leas  striking,  present  themselve8  to  the 

careful  reader— the  book  of  Jeremiah  senring  more  than 

any  other  part  of  Scripturs  to  illustrate  and  explain  the 

contemporaneous  portions  of  the  Kings,  and  the  event8 

reoorded  in  Kings  8erving  as  a  key  to  many  portiona  of 

the  prophet.    In  this  way  a  number  of  undesigned  co- 

incidences  appear  between  the  supposed  and  the  ac- 

knowledged  writings  of  Jeremiah,  as  the  following : 

8  KlDgs  xxv,  1-3,  comp.  with  Jer.  xxxviii,  1-9. 

2  Kiugs  xxv,  11, 18,  lS-21,  "    Jer.  xxxix,  10-U ;  xl,  1-5. 

8  Kings  xxiv,  18,  "    Jer.  xxyił,  l:-80 ;  xxviii,  a-«. 

8  Kiugs  xxiv.  U,  "    Jer.  xxiv,  1. 

8  Khigs  xxi,  xxii,  xxiii,      "    Jer.  vii,  16 :  xv,  4 ;  xix,  8. 

(6.)  The  absenoe  of  all  mention  of  Jeremiah  in  the 
bistory,  although  he  waa  so  prominently  active  in  the 
four  or  five  last  reigns,  both  in  the  court  and  among 
the  people,  is  only  explicable  on  the  suppoeition  that 
Jeremiah  waa  himself  the  writer.  Had  it  been  the 
work  of  another,  he  must,  as  in  Chronides,  have  had 
%'ery  distinct  meiicion. 

(7.)  The  event8  aingled  out  for  mention  in  the  con- 
ciae  narrative  are  precisely  those  of  which  Jeremiah 
had  personal  knowledge,  and  in  which  he  took  special 
interest.  The  famine  in  2  Kings  xxv,  8  was  one  which 
had  nearly  cost  Jeremiah  his  life  (Jer.  xxxviit,  9).  The 
capture  of  the  city,  the  ilight  and  capture  of  Zedekiah, 
the  judgment  and  punisbment  of  Zedekiah  and  his  sons 
at  Kiblah,  are  related  in  2  Kings  xxv,  1-7,  in  almost 
the  identical  words  which  we  read  in  Jer.  xxxix,  1-7. 
So  are  the  breaking  down  and  burning  of  the  Tempie, 
the  king'8  palące,  and  the  houses  of  the  great  men,  the 
deportation  to  Babylon  of  the  fugitive8  and  the  8urviv- 
ing  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  and  Judsea.  The  intimate 
knowledge  of  what  Nebuzar-adan  did,  both  in  respect 
to  those  selected  for  capital  punishment  and  those  car- 
ried away  capttve,  and  those  poor  whom  he  lefl  in  the 
land,  displayed  by  the  writer  of  2  Kings  xxv,  11, 12, 
18-21,  is  fuUy  explained  by  Jer.  xxxix,  10-14,  xl,  1-5, 
where  we  read  that  Jeremiah  waa  actually  one  of  the 


captive8  who  foUowed  Nebuzar-adan  as  far  aa  Ramah, 
and  was  very  kindly  treated  by  him.  The  careful  enu- 
meration  of  the  pillars  and  of  the  sacred  ve8aelB  of  the 
Tempie  which  were  plundered  by  the  Chaldnuia  talUes 
exactly  with  the  predicti<m  of  Jeremiah  conceming 
them  (xxvii,  19-22).  The  paragraph  conceming  the  ap- 
pointment  of  Godidiah  as  govemor  of  the  renmant,  and 
his  murder  by  Ishmael,  and  the  flight  of  the  Jewa  into 
Egypt,  is  merely  an  abridged  aocount  of  what  Jeremiah 
tells  us  more  fuily  (xl-xliu,  7),  and  are  events  in  which 
personally  he  was  deeply  concemed.  The  writer  in 
Kings  has  nothing  more  to  tell  ns  conceming  the  Jews 
or  Chaldees  in  the  Uind  of  Judah,  which  exactly  agreea 
with  the  hypothesiB  that  he  is  Jeremiah,  who  we  know 
was  carried  down  to  Egypt  with  the  fugitive8.  In  fact, 
the  dato  of  the  writing  and  the  poution  of  the  writer 
scem  aa  dearly  marked  by  the  termination  of  the  narra- 
tive  at  V,  26,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Acta  of  the  Apoatlea. 
It  may  be  added,  though  the  argument  ia  of  less  weight, 
that  the  annexation  of  thia  chapter  to  the  writings  of 
Jeremiah  so  as  to  form  Jer.  lii  (with  the  additional 
dause  contained  in  vs.  28-80)  ib  an  evidence  of  «  vei7 
andent,  if  not  a  contemporary  belief,  that  Jeremiah  was 
the  author  of  it.  Again,  the  apedal  mention  of  Seraiah 
the  high-priest,  and  Zephaniah  the  second  priest,  as 
slain  by  Nebuzar-adan  (v,  18),  together  with  three 
other  priesta,  ia  very  ugnificant  when  taken  in  connec- 
tion  with  Jer.  xxi,  1,  xxix,  25-29,  paseages  which  show 
that  Zephaniah  belonged  to  the  faction  which  oppoeed 
the  prophet,  a  faction  which  was  headed  by  priesta  and 
false  prophets  (Jer.  xxvi,  7, 8, 11, 16).  Goiiig  back  to 
the  xxivth  chapter,  we  find  in  verBe  14  an  enumcration 
of  the  captives  taken  with  Jehoiachin  identical  with 
that  in  Jer.  xxiv,  1 ;  in  verse  13  a  reference  to  the  ve8- 
sels  of  the  Tempie  precisely  similar  to  that  in  Jer.  xxvii, 
18-20,  xxviii,  8, 6,  ai;d  in  verBe  8, 4,  a  reference  to  the 
idolatries  and  bloodshed  of  Manaaseh  vei7  aimilar  to 
those  in  Jer.  ii,  84,  xix,  4-8,  eto.,  a  reference  which  also 
connects  chap.  xxiv  with  xxi,  6, 18-16.  In  verse  2  ibe 
enumeration  of  the  hostile  nations,  and  the  reference  to 
the  propheto  of  God,  point  directly  to  Jer.  xxv,  9, 20, 21, 
and  the  reference  to  Pharaoh-necho  in  ver8e  7  poinU  to 
ver8e  19,  and  to  xlvi,  1-12.  Brief  as  the  narrativc  is,  it 
brings  out  all  the  chief  pointa  in  the  political  eventa  of 
the  time  which  we  know  were  much  in  Jeremiah*a 
mind;  and  yet,  which  is  exceedingly  remarkable,  Jere- 
miah ia  never  once  named  (as  he  is  in  2  Chroń,  xxxvi, 
12, 21),  although  the  manner  of  the  writer  is  frequcnt]y 
to  connect  the  sufferings  of  Judah  with  tbeir  sins  and 
thdr  neglect  of  the  Word  of  God  (2  Kings  xvii,  18  aq. ; 
xxiv,  2,  3,  etc).  This  leads  to  another  striking  coin- 
ddence  between  that  portion  of  the  bistory  which  be- 
longs  to  Jeremiah's  times  and  the  writings  of  Jeremiah 
himsdf.  De  Wetto  speaks  of  the  superficial  character 
of  the  bistory  of  Jeremiah^s  times  as  hostile  to  the  the- 
ory  of  Jeremiah's  authorship.  Now,  conaideńng  the 
nature  of  these  annals,  and  their  conciseness,  this  crita- 
cism  seems  very  unfounded  as  regards  the  reigns  of  Jo- 
siah,  Jehoahaz,  Jehoiachin,  and  Zedekiah.  It  must, 
however,  be  acknowledged  that,  as  regards  Jehoiakim^a 
reign,  and  especially  the  latter  part  of  it,  and  the  wmy 
in  which  he  caroe  by  his  death,  the  narrative  is  mudi 
more  meagre  than  one  wonld  have  expected  from  a  con- 
temporary writor  living  on  the  spot.  But  exactly  the 
same  paudty  of  Information  is  found  in  those  otberwise 
copious  noticcs  of  contemporary  events  with  which  Jcr^ 
emiah's  prophecies  are  intorspersed.  Lct  any  one  open, 
e.  g.  Townsend*s  Arrangement  or  Geuesto*s  ParaUel 
fłutorieSf  and  he  will  see  at  a  glance  how  remarkably 
little  light  Jeremiah*s  narrative  or  prophecies  throw 
upon  the  latter  part  of  Jehoiakim's  reign.  The  caose 
of  this  silence  may  be  difflcult  to  assign,  buf,  whatever  it 
was,  whether  absence  from  Jerusalem,  possibly  on  the 
mission  descritted  in  Jer.  xiii,  or  impriaonment,  or  any 
other  impediroent,  it  opcrated  eąually  on  Jeremiah  and 
on  the  writer  of  2  Kings  xxiv.  ^Vhen  it  is  bome  in 
mind  that  the  writer  of  2  Kings  was  a  contemporary 
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wiHer,  and,  if  not  Jeremiah,  most  have  had  independent 
mesns  of  informationi  this  coincidence  will  have  great 
weight. 

It  has  been  azgued  on  the  other  side — 

(1.)  That  tbe  condudingpoition  of  the  book  of  Kinga 
oodd  haidljT  hare  been  written  by  JeremiAh,  unlesa  we 
Nippoee  him  to  hare  wńtten  it  when  be  was  between 
eightj  and  ninety  yean  old.  To  tbis  it  may  be  reptied 
that  the  last  four  yerses,  relative  to  Jeboiachin,  are 
eqaally  a  aupplement,  wbetber  added  by  the  author  or 
by  Bome  later  hand.  There  is  nothing  imposeible  in  the 
upposition  of  Jeremiah  having  sim^yed  till  the  thtrty- 
Eeventh  jear  of  Jehoia€hin*8  captivityi  though  he  woiUd 
hiTe  heca  between  eighty  and  ninety.  There  is  some- 
thiag  toaching  in  the  idea  of  this  gleam  of  joy  having 
leached  the  prophet  in  hia  old  age,  and  of  bis  having 
cdded  these  few  worda  to  hia  long-finisbed  histoiy  of 
his  Mtion  (see  Hfiremick,  Udier  Danielf  p.  14). 

(i)  That  the  resemblance  of  style  and  diction  may 
be  aoooonted  for  on  the  suppoeition  of  Jeremiah^s  famil- 
iańty  with  the  ancient  records  to  which  the  wńter  of 
Kings  had  access,  while  the  similarity  of  2  Kings  xxiv, 
1-18,  etc,  and  Jer.  xxxix,  might  arise  from  the  writer 
of  Kisgs  nsing  that  poition  of  Jeremiab^s  work.  The 
identity  of  Jer.  lii  with  the  same  portion  of  Kings  u 
piobably  owing  to  ita  being  an  altered  extract  from 
Kiogs,  appended  as  a  supplement  to  Jeremiah  by  some 
later  band.  Nelther  of  the  sappositions,  however,  se- 
ńonaly  militates  against  the  generał  autborship  of  Jer- 
emiah as  to  tbe  book  of  Kings.    See  Jeremiah. 

X  I^ce  ofiAese  Books  in  the  Canon,  and  Refertnces 
to  tken  in  the  New  Testament, — ^Their  canonical  author- 
ity  having  never  been  disputed,  it  is  needless  to  bring 
fonrard  the  testimonies  to  their  authenticity  which  may 
be  fonnd  in  Josephus,  Eosebius,  Jerome,  Augtistine,  etc., 
or  in  Bp,Cosin,  or  any  other  modem  work  on  the  Canon 
of  Scripture.  See  Cakon.  They  are  reckoned,  aa  bas 
alieady  been  noticed,  among  the  Propheta,  in  the  three- 
foU  diTision  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  a  position  in  ac- 
conlaoce  with  the  anppoaition  that  they  were  oompiled 
br  Jeremiah,  and  contain  the  narrattyes  of  the  different 
propheta  in  aaooeaaion.  They  are  freqaently  dted  by 
OUT  Lord  and  by  the  apostles.  Thus  the  aUusions  to 
8olonion*8  glory  (MatL  vi,  29) ;  to  the  queen  of  Sheba'8 
Tiat  to  Solomon  to  hear  his  wisdom  (xii,  42) ;  to  the 
Tempie  (Acta  vii,  47, 48) ;  to  the  great  drought  in  the 
di3rs  of  Elijah,  and  the  widów  of  Sarepta  (Lukę  iy,  25, 
26);  to  the  deansing  of  Naaman  the  Syrian  (ver.  27) ; 
to  the  charge  of  Elisha  to  Gehazi  (2  Kings  iy,  29,  comp. 
with  Loke  x,4)  ;  to  the  dreas  of  Elijah  (Mark  i,  6,  comp. 
with  2  Kinga  i,  8) ;  to  the  complaint  of  Elijah,  and  Grod*8 
aiewer  to  him  (Rom.  xi, 8, 4) ;  to  the  raising  of  the  Shu- 
nanimite*s  son  from  tbe  dead  (Heb.  xi,  85) ;  to  the  giying 
aad  withholding  of  the  rain  in  answer  to  Elijah*s  prayer 
(Jtmct  V,  17, 18 ;  Rey.  xi,  6) ;  to  Jezebel  (Rev.  ii,  20)— 
aie  all  detiycd  firom  the  booka  of  Kings,  and,  with  the 
■tatement  of  £lijah*s  presence  at  the  Trausfiguration,  are 
a  fltriking  testimony  to  their  yalue  for  the  purpoee  of 
Rli^ons  teaching,  and  to  their  authenticity  as  a  portion 
of  tbe  Word  ofGod. 

On  the  whole,  then,  in  this  portion  of  the  bistory  of 
the  laaeSitiah  people  to  which  the  name  of  the  Booka 
ofKingt  haa  been  giyen,  we  haye  (if  we  except  those 
errars  in  nnmbers  which  are  either  later  additions  to 
the  original  work,  or  accidental  cormptions  of  the  text) 
a  mott  important  and  aocurate  acconnt  of  that  people 
dnńng  upwards  of  fonr  hnndred  years  of  their  national 
Góstence,  deliyered  for  the  most  part  by  contemporary 
wiiteia^  and  guaranteed  by  the  authority  of  one  of  the 
snst  cminent  of  the  Jewish  prophets.  Considering  the 
candaeneaa  of  the  narratiye  and  the  simplidty  of  the 
etyle,  the  amount  of  knowledge  which  these  books  eon- 
▼cy  of  the  chanicters,  condnct,  and  manners  of  kings  and 
pecpłe  dmring  so  long  a  period  is  truły  wonderful  The 
nńgfat  they  giye  us  into  the  aspect  of  Judah  and  Jem- 
■dem,  both  natoral  and  artificial,  into  the  religious,  mil- 
itary,  aad  dvii  ioatatotioiis  of  the  people,  their  arta  and 


mannfacturea,  the  state  of  education  and  leaming  among 
them,  their  resources,  commerce,  exploit8,  allianoes,  the 
causes  of  their  decadence,  and,  finally,  of  their  ruin,  is 
most  elear,  interesting,  and  instructiye.  In  a  few  brief 
sentences  we  acquire  morę  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
affairs  of  Egypt^  Tyre,  Syria,  Assyria,  Babylon,  and  oth- 
er neighboring  nations,  than  had  b»en  presenred  to  us 
in  all  the  other  remains  of  antiquity  up  to  the  recent 
diacoyeries  in  hieroglyphical  and  cuneiform  monuments. 
The  synchronisnis  with  these,  if  they  create  some  diffi- 
culties,  yet  fumish  the  only  real  basia  for  dates  of  these 
oontemporaneous  powers;  and  if  we  are  content  to  read 
accurate  and  tnithful  bistory,  substantially  with  an  cx- 
act  thoogh  intńcate  net^work  of  chronology ,  then  we 
shall  assuredly  find  it  will  abundantly  repay  the  most 
laborious  study  which  we  can  bestow  upon  it. 

But  it  is  for  their  deep  religious  teaching,  and  for  the 
insight. which  they  give  us  into  God^s  proyidential  and 
morał  goyemment  of  the  world,  that  these  books  are 
aboye  all  yaluable.  Books  which  describe  the  wisdom 
and  tbe  glory  of  Solomon,  and  yet  record  his  fali ;  which 
make  us  acąuainted  with  the  painful  ministry  of  Elijah, 
and  his  traiialation  into  heayen ;  and  which  tell  us  how 
the  most  magnifioent  tempie  eyer  built  for  6od's  glory, 
and  of  which  he  youchsafed  to  take  possession  by  a  vis- 
ible  symbol  of  hia  presence,  was  consigned  to  the  ilames 
and  to  desolation  for  the  ains  of  those  who  worshipped 
in  it,  read  us  such  lessons  conceming  both  God  and  man 
aa  are  the  beat  evidence  of  their  divine  origin,  and  make 
them  tbe  richest  treasure  to  eyery  Christian  man. 

XL  Commeniariet. — The  following  are  the  exegetical 
bdps  specially  on  the  two  booka  of  Kings,  to  the  most 
important  of  which  we  prefix  an  asterisk:  Ephraem 
Syrus,  ExpianaJtio  (in  Syriac,  in  his  Opp,  iy,  489) ;  The- 
odoret,  Queutionet  (in  Greek,  in  his  Opp.  i,  edit  Halle, 
1769) ;  ProcopiuB  of  Gaza,  SchoUa  [incluiting  Chroń.] 
(from  Theodoret,  ediL  Meursius,  Lugd.  Bat.  1620, 4to) ; 
Eucheriua  [falsely  attributed  to  him],  CommentarU  (in 
the  Mar,  BiU,  Yet.  Patr.  vi,  965  sq.) ;  Rashi  [L  e.  Rab. 
SoL  Jarchi],  Commentariua  [Joahua- Kings]  (trans,  by 
Breithaupt,  Gotha,  1714, 4to) ;  Bafiolas,  tJ^I^D  [Joshna^ 
Kings]  (with  Kimchi'8  Commentary,  Seira,  1494,  folio; 
and  in  the  Rabbinical  Bibles) ;  Alscbeicb,  nhx^p,  etc 
[Joshua-Kings]  (Yenice,  1601,  foL,  and  later) ;  Bugen- 
hagen,  A  dnotationei  (BasiL  1525, 8yo) ;  Weller,  Commenr' 
tariuB  (Francof.  1557,  Norib.  1560,  foL) ;  Borrhaus,  Com" 
meniarius  [Joshua-Kings]  (BasiL  1557,  folio) ;  Sarcer, 
Commentarius  (Lipa.  1559, 8yo);  Martyr,  Commentariua 
(Tigur.  1666, 1581,  Heiddb.  1599,  fol) ;  Strigd,  Commen- 
tariua [Samuel-<]hron.]  (Lips.  1588, 1591, fol);  Serarius, 
Commentaria  [Joshua- Chroń.]  (Mogunt.  1609, 1617,  2 
yols.  foL);  Leonhardt,  Hypomnemata  [Samud- Chroń.] 
(Erfurt,  1608, 1614,  8vo;  Lips.  1610,  4to) ;  De  Mendoza, 
Commentaria  [induding  Sam.]  (Lugd.  1622-1681,8  yols. 
fol);  Sanctius,  Commtntarii  [Sam.-Chron.]  (Antwerp, 
1624,  Lugd.  1625,  foL) ;  Crommius,  lUustrationee  [Ruth- 
Chron.]  (Loyan.l631,4to);  De  Tera,  Cotnm^n/aria  [in- 
dud.  Sam.]  (limte,  1635,  foL) ;  ^Bonfr^re,  Commentaria 
[Sanu-Chron.]  (Tomaci,  1643, 2  yols.  foL ;  also  with  his 
other  commentaries,  Lugd.  1787) ;  Cauasinus,  Disserła- 
tiones  [includ.  Sam.]  (Par.  1650,  foL ;  Ck)lon.  1652,  4to) ; 
^Schmidt,  Adnotationee  (Argent.  1697,  4to);  Calmet, 
Commentaire  (Par.  1711,  4to) ;  A  Lapide,  Commentariua 
[Joshua-Kings]  (Antw.  1718,  foL);  Brentano  and  De- 
reser,  Eridarung  (F.  a.  M.  1827,  8yo) ;  Tanchur-Jerusa- 
lami,  Commentariua  [includ.  Sam.]  (f]x>m  the  Arabie, by 
HaarbrUcker,  Lips.  1844,  8yo) ;  *Keil,  Commentar  (l^Ios- 
kau,  1846,  8vo;  tr.  Edinb.  1857,  8yo,  different  from  that 
in  Keil  and  Dditz8ch's  0>mmentaiy) ;  ^Thenius,  Er- 
kldntng  (in  the  Kurzge/i  Exeg,  ffdbk,  Lpz.  1849,  8vo) ; 
SchlUsaer,  Einleitung  in  die  Biicher  der  Kdmge  (Halle, 
1861, 8yo).  For  monographs  on  particular  paasages,  see 
Danz,  Wórterbuchi  p.  555.    See  Commentary. 

King'B  Book  is  the  name  of  a  book  published  A.D. 
1543,  under  the  sanction  of  Henry  VIII,  entitled  A  neo 
eaaary  Doctrine  and  £rudition/br  any  Chriatian  Man, 
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The  peopte  eaUed  it  the  Kvi^»  Book  in  oontndistino- 
tion  frozn  the  work  which  furnished  the  baaaa  for  the 
Kvuf9  Boohy  and  was  called  the  Buhop^  Book.  Thu  Ut- 
ter  WAB  an  expo0itioii  of  the  Apoetles'  Greed,  the  Seven 
Sacraments,  the  Ten  Commandmenta,  the  Pater  Noster, 
and  the  A^e  Maria :  to  these,  in  the  Kift^s  Book,  was 
subjoined  additional  matter  touching  free  will,  good 
worka-  jostification,  predestinatioo,  and  pnigatory.  A 
comparison,  however,  of  the  two  shows  that  in  the 
King^a  Book  there  is  a  falling  away  from  the  principles 
of  the  Reformatton.  See  Institutioh  op  a  Chbistian 
Man. 

King^B  Dale  qban  p«?,  E'fMk  ham.Me'kk, 
VcUley  of  tke  King;  Sept.  rh  vf$iov  rCiv  ^(urtKittn/,  rj 
jco(Xdc  Tov  /3a(nXśa»c))  a  place  incidentally  mentioned 
in  two  passages  of  Scriptore  only.  When  Abraham  was 
retuming  with  the  spoil  of  Sodom,  the  king  of  Sodom 
went  out  to  meet  him  ''at  the  yalley  of  Shaveh,  irAicA 
ia  the  Hwfa  óahp  (Gen.  xi7, 17);  and  in  the  narratiye 
of  the  death  of  Absalom  the  incidental  remark  is  insert- 
ed  by  the  historian,  ^  Now  Absalom  in  his  lifetime  had 
reared  up  for  himself  a  pillar  which  is  in  ih^  kmg^a  d<ik" 
(2  Sam.  xviii,  18).  The  locality  has  usually  been  sap- 
posed  to  be  in  the  Yalley  of  Jehoshaphat  or  Kidron,  and 
that  the  well-known  monument,  now  called  the  tomb 
of  Absalom,  is  the  pillar  raisod  by  that  prince  (Benja- 
min of  Tudela,  in  Earfy  Trav,  in  Pal.  p.  84;  Raumer, 
PdUiat.  p.  303 ;  Barclay,  City  of  the  Great  King,  p.  92). 
The  style  of  the  monument,  which  is  of  the  later  Roman 
age,  imlitatefl  against  this  theory,  nnless  we  sappose 
that  this  structure  merely  lepresents  the  older  tradition- 
ary  site.  See  Absalom'8  Tomb.  The  names  given  to 
the  yalley,  Emek,  Shaeehj  proye  that  a  "  plain"  or  *^  broad 
yalley"  was  meant,  and  not  a  raifine  hke  the  Kidron ; 
but  this  would  tolerably  well  apply  to  its  broader  part 
at  the  junction  with  that  of  Hinnom.  See  Jehosila.- 
PiiAT,  Yallry  of.  Othcrs  locate  the  king*s  dale  at 
Bsersheba,  otbers  at  Lcbanon  (Reland,  Palast.  p.  857), 
others  near  the  Jordan  (Stanley,  Jewiah  Church,  i,  44). 
But  if  we  identify  Salem  with  Jerusalem,  then  doubt- 
less  the  king*s  dale  was  close  to  that  city ;  and  it  seems 
highly  probable  besidcs  that  Absalom  should  haye  raised 
his  memoriał  pillar  in  the  yicinity  of  the  ci^ital  (Krafit, 
Die  Topographie  JeruaaUma,  p.  88).  Still  others  regard 
the  plaoe  as  that  elsewhero  called  the  *^  Yalley  of  Reph- 
aim,"  and  now  usually  designated  as  the  Plain  ofReph- 
aim.  This  is  on  the  dlrect  route  from  the  north  to 
Hebron ;  a  practicable  road  leads  down  from  it  through 
the  wildemesB  to  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea;  and  it  is 
80  close  to  Jerusalem  that  Melchisedec,  from  the  heights 
of  Zioń,  could  both  see  and  hear  the  joyous  meeting  of 
the  princes  of  Sodom  with  the  yictorious  band  of  Abra- 
ham, and  the  reclaimed  captiyes  (comp.  Kurtz,  Hiat,  of 
the  Old  Copenanł,  i,  218;  Wilson,  Landa  ofthe  Bibie,  i, 
488 ;  KaUsch,  On  Gen.  xiy,  17).  See  Repiiaim,  Yalley 
OF.  The  epithet  *^King'a"  howeyer,  seems  rather  to 
fayor  a  connection  with  the  **king's  garden*^  [see  Jk- 
busalem],  which  lay  near  the  Pool  of  Siloam  (2  Kings 
zxy,  4).     See  Shavbh. 

Bling^B  Bvil  is  the  name  in  England  of  a  disease 
which  the  people  belieyed  their  kings  had  the  power  of 
Guring  by  touch.  So  strong  was  the  popular  conyiction 
that  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  deyised  a  special  form 
of  religious  senrice  to  be  ledted  while  the  king  was 
touching  the  diseased  person.     It  is  as  follows : 

"The  flrst  gospel  was  ezactiy  the  same  with  that  on 
Ascension  Day.  At  the  touching  of  ererj  inflrm  person, 
ihese  words  wcre  repeated,  '  Thcy  shall  lay  thelr  banda 
on  the  slck,  and  Łhev  shall  recoyer.'  The  second  gospel 
began  at  the  flrst  of  St.  JobD,aad  ended  at  tbese  words, 
'  tai\  of  grace  and  tmtb/  At  pattiog  the  angel  (or  gold) 
aboat  their  nccks,  'That  Hght  was  the  true  lii^ht  which 
lighta  eyery  man  that  cometh  into  the  world,'  was  re- 
peated, 

Lord  hare  mercy  npon  ns. 

Chriat  have  merą;  upon  u«. 

Lord  haye  mercy  upon  ns. 

Oar  Father  which  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  tby  name, 
etc. 

Miniatur.  O  Lord,  saye  thy  seryants. 


^•Miscr.  Which  pat  thelr  tmat  in  thee. 
Miniater.  Send  noto  them  help  from  aboye. 
Anawer.  And  erermore  mightlly  defend  them.     « 
Miniater.  Help  ns,  O  God,  our  8ayioar. 
Anawer,  And  for  the  glory  of  thy  name*8  sake  deUyer 
ns :  be  mercifol  noto  us  sinners,  for  thy  name'a  aake. 
Miniater.  O  Lord,  hear  onr  prayer. 
Anawer.  And  let  our  ery  come  nnto  thee. 

TUB  OOLLBOT. 

Almighty  Ood,  the  etemal  health  of  all  such  as  pat  thelr 
trust  in  thee,  hear  ns,  we  beseech  thee,  on  the  behalf  of 
these  thy  senrants,  for  whom  we  cali  for  thy  mercłftil 
help ;  that  they,  recelying  healtli,  may  give  thanks  anto 
thee  in  thy  holy  Cborch,  throogh  Jesos  Chriat  oar  Lord. 
Aitun, 

The  peace  of  God,  etc."— Hook,  Chtereh  Dietionary. 

"The  eyidence  which  has  sometimes  been  offered  fot 
supposed  miraculous  cures  of  the  king*s  eyil  is  nonę  at 
all  for  the  miracle,  but  goes  to  proye  that  patients  were 
touched,  and  ajłerwarda  recovered.  Symptoms  of  many 
diseases  abate  spontaneously ;  and  especially  in  the  case 
of  scrofula,  a  strong  excitement  of  mind  is  supposed  by 
medical  men  to  exert  often  a  reaction  in  the  abeorbents. 
The  touch  of  a  hanged  man*s  hand  has  been  hcld  in  at 
least  eąual  repute  for  scrofula  and  wens,  doubtless  for  a 
Uke  reason.  If  Jesus  had  laid  his  hands  on  many  uck 
persons,  and  aome  of  them  had  lecoyered  within  a  week, 
how  different  would  haye  been  the  state  of  the  case! 
(See  Paley  on  tentatice  miracles  and  gnidual  curea.)  As 
the  reality  of  a  cuie  by  the  touch  of  a  royal  hand  cannot 
be  belieyed  without  the  ntmost  degree  of  superstition, 
it  is  probable  that  the  senrice  was  used  as  a  petition  for 
the  cure,  and  that  the  touching  the  part  affected  was  a 
snperstitious  act,  followed  by  a  cure  in  those  casea  in 
which  the  action  of  the  mind  was  fayorable  to  snch  an 
effect.  Thus  the  cure  itself  would  be  explicable  from 
natural  causes." 

King'B  Garden.    See  Garden. 

King*B  House.    See  Palące. 

King*B  Mother.    See  Qc^xs. 

King^B  MowlngB.    Sec  Mowino. 

King'B  PooL    See  Pool. 

Kixig'B  Piimer.    See  Primkii. 

Kiiig'B  Sepulchre.    See  Tomb. 

Kingsbniy,  Cyms,  a  noted  American  missionaiy 
to  the  Indians,  was  bom  about  1789.  łle  commenced 
his  missionary  labors  about  1816,  and  for  morę  than  fifty 
years  faithfully,  quietly,  and  meekly  serrcd  his  3Iaster 
in  making  known  to  those  committed  to  his  care  the 
unsearchable  riches  of  Christ.  Kingsbury  died  August, 
1870.  His  influence  among  the  sarages  was  great,  and 
few  men  in  any  seryicc  could  be  morę  missed.  Among 
the  missionaries  of  this  age,  no  purer  name,  no  loyclier 
character,  has  appeared  than  that  which  belongs  to  Cy- 
ms Kingsbury. 

Kingsbury,  William,  a  Congrcgational  minister, 
was  bom  in  London  July  12, 1744,  and  educated  fiist  at 
Christ^s  Hospital,  London,  and  for  the  ministry  at  the 
educational  institution  for  Congrcgational  ministers  at 
Mile  End,  where  he  graduated  in  1764.  He  was  ordained 
in  1765,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Independent  Church  at 
Southampton,  a  position  which  he  most  sucoessfully  filled 
for  forty-flye  years.  In  1772,  in  addition  to  his  pastorał 
duties,  he  establisbed  an  academy  for  the  education  of 
young  men.  In  1787  he  decUned  a  position  in  Homer- 
ton  (>»llege.  In  1795  he  was  one  of  the  prime  moyers 
in  founding  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  was  the 
flrst  to  preside  oyer  its  dcliberations.  He  died  at  Cay- 
ersham  Feb.  18, 1818.  Ile  published  in  1798  A  n  Apol- 
ogyfor  Viliage  Preachera,  in  answer  to  an  attack  madę 
upon  them.  Mr.  Kingsbury  was  *'  one  of  the  brightest 
omaments  of  the  ministerial  character  that  has  graced 
the  Church  of  God  in  modem  times— a  man  of  rare  and 
exalted  worth,  posscssed  of  yigor  of  intcllect,  sound  crit^ 
ical  knowledgc,  as  well  as  depth  of  piety .*^ — ^Morison, 
Miaaioaarg  Fathera.     (H.  C.  W.) 

Kingaley,  CalTin,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  bishop  of  the 
Methodist  £pisoopal  Church,  waa  bom  of  Flesbytcrian 
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pticirtage,  at  Amesrille,  Oneida  Gomity,  N.  T.,  Sept.  8, 
1811    Uis  early  adTantages  weie  lather  moderate,  bat 
hiB  thint  for  knowledge  madę  him  sapeiior  to  circum- 
Btanoes,  and  he  aecured  wliatever  be  ooold  by  nigbt 
etady  tnd  the  careful  iroproTement  of  the  inteirals  in 
bis  worłdng  boure.    He  was  oonrerted  at  the  age  of 
cighteen,  and  avowed  it  at  onoe  as  hia  parpose  to  enter 
the  miniatiy.     By  teacbing  ćoantzy  schools  he  sayed 
enotigb  to  partiaHy  defray  the  eipenses  of  a  collcgiate 
edocation,  and  in  1836  entered  Alleghany  College,  whenoe 
he  was  gradoated  with  honor  in  the  year  1841,  having 
heldabready,  in  his  sophomore  year,  the  appointment  of 
tntor  of  mathematica.    Immediately  afler  graduation  he 
va8  elected  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  college,  and 
discharged  the  duties  of  that  position  for  seyeral  years, 
takiog  upon  himself  alao  the  work  of  preaching ;  he  had 
been  Ucenaed  to  preach  in  1836.    In  the  year  1843,  when 
All^hany  College  was  deprived  of  its  assistance  from 
Pennsylvania  by  an  enactment  withdrawing  all  appro- 
piiation  from  the  high  scbools  of  the  state,  Kingsley, 
then  an  ordalned  deacon  in  the  Church,  was  appointed 
sgent "  for  the  pecoliarly  arduous  and  thanklen  task  of 
laising  fiinds  for  the  endowment  of  his  coll^e.'*   About 
this  time,  also,  the  futurę  bishop  first  came  prominently 
before  the  generał  public     He  had  early  entertain^ 
itrong  antisIaTery  predilections,  and  in  1843  was  led  to 
<^»en  a  public  diacussion  with  the  distinguished  preach- 
en  Lntber  Lee  (q.  v.)  and  Elias  Smith  (q.  v.),  who  had 
f(ffmed  the  *' Wedeyan"  organization  through  disaffec- 
tioD  at  the  poeition  assumed  by  the  Methodist  Epiaoo- 
pal  Church  on  the  snbject  of  the  institution  of  8lavefy. 
In  these  discussions  Kingsley  proved  himself  in  every 
lespect  the  eąnal,  if  not  the  superior,  of  his  antago- 
nists— "men  by  naturę  able,  and  by  practlce  trained  to 
the  higbest  point  of  effectireness  by  their  zeal  for  truth, 
and  laborioos  stndy  of  the  whole  ground  of  the  contro- 
Teny.**    From  1844  to  1845  he  was  aiso  regular  pastor 
in  the  city  of  Erie,  where  a  deep  religions  influence  ac- 
oompanied  his  ministrationa.   While  here  he  had  a  pub- 
lic diacussion  with  a  Uniyeraalist  minister,  and  also  pre- 
pared  his  lectoies  on  Prof.  Bush^s  work  on  the  Returrec- 
titm,  which  were  published  afterwards  under  the  title 
Kingdey  <m  the  Beturrection  (1845,  and  often).    I^er- 
ring  worii  in  the  pulpit  to  that  in  the  rostrum,  he  re- 
aigned  his  place  at  Alleghany  College  in  1846,  but  the 
trostees  refused  to  accept  the  resignation,  and,  at  the 
most  eamest  entrea^  of  many  of  his  friends,  he  was  in- 
duced  to  continue  his  ooUege  relations,  eren  at  a  consid- 
emble  peeuniary  sacrifice.    Besidea,  however,  discharg- 
ing  the  duties  of  his  chair,  he  oontinued  to  labor  faith- 
foUy  as  a  preacher  upon  the  adjaoent  circuits  and  sta- 
tions*    In  1852  he  waa  elected  a  delegate  from  his  Con- 
feienoe  to  the  General  Conference,  and  not  only  was  he 
at  Łbe  head  of  hia  own  Conference  delegation,  but  while 
in  atteodance,  though  a  oompamtiye  stranger,  receiyed, 
in  the  electaoo  of  biahope,  some  forty  rotes  for  this  distin- 
gaiahed  offioe^    By  the  next  General  Conference  (1856) 
he  was  elected  editor  of  the  Wettem  Christian  A  dvocale, 
eoccesor  of  the  oelebrated  late  Dr.  Elliott.   In  this  place 
he  displayed  much  editorial  ability,  and  his  paper  be- 
came  a  powerful  influence  in  the  West   In  1860  he  was 
recognised  by  the  General  Conference  as  the  leader  of 
the  antislayery  movement,and  waa  choeen  chairman  of 
the  Slarery  Ćommittee,  and  managed  the  diacussion  on 
that  anbject  with  great  taste.    He  was  at  that  time  re- 
dectcd  editor  of  The  Athocate,  and  at  the  breaking  out 
oTthe  war  brought  its  whole  anpport  to  the  aid  of  the 
goremment     In  1864,  the  General  Conference,  then  in 
MBÓon  at  Philadelphia,  promoted  him  to  the  high  dis- 
tbetion  for  which  he  had  been  a  candidate  in  1862,  and 
te  peifoimed  the  dntiea  of  the  poeition  nntil  the  aum- 
mer  of  1869,  when  he  took  an  epiacopal  tour  around  the 
voild,but  died  on  his  way  homeward  at  Beirut,  Syria, 
April  6, 1870.    *^  As  a  bishop,  he  met  the  highest  expec- 
tation  of  the  Church.    In  the  chair  his  decłBions  were 
dcar  and  exact.    In  making  the  appointmenta  he  man- 
i^Bitel  great  sympathy  for  the  preachers  and  devotioii 


to  the  intereata  of  the  Church.  Hia  minifttnitioDa  wen 
able  and  auccesaful,  and  during  the  aix  yeaia  of  his  epia- 
copal labor  he  gave  himself  wholly  to  the  work  of  hia 
great  office.  As  a  man,  he  was  simple  and  unaffected  in 
his  manners,  genial  and  social  in  his  spirit.  His  intel- 
lect  was  strong,  keen,  and  logicaL  He  uaed  a  ready  pen, 
and  his  descriptions  were  elear,  condse,  and  graphic. 
Hia  aermona  were  rich  in  doctrinal  truth,  and  by  their 
dear  oom^ption  and  eamest  delivery  held  the  attention 
of  large  oongregations.  His  ezecutiye  power  was  of  a 
superior  order,  and  each  aucoeasiye  year  his  talents  were 
unfolding"(CCTł/«r«iceiffhMte»,  1870,  p.  294).  TheRey. 
Dr.  Robert  Allyn,  in  his  Personal  BecollectumM  of  Bish- 
op Kingsky  (Central  Christian  Adcocatej  June  1, 1870), 
speaks  of  him  as  "  a  man  genial,  charitable,  honest,  ear- 
nest,  shrewd  and  far-eeeing,  patient,  careful,  logical,  and 
bold  in  defense  and  in  attack.  His  8quare  form,  solid 
lips,  and  broad  shoulders  were  an  indication  of  the  wies- 
tler.  and  his  keen,quick  eye  was  that  of  a  master  of  fence. 
While  he  was  one  of  the  most  diligent  of  workers,  he 
had  just  enough  of  the  phlegmatic  about  his  tempen« 
ment  to  make  him  the  pluckiest  of  fighters.  He  always 
looked  at  a/iomf,  and  not  at  half  of  the  horizon,  as  many 
do  when  they  preach  or  write.  His  eagle  eye  would  see 
the  mark,  no  matter  how  far  away,  and  bis  steady  band 
oould  point  the  spear  to  hit  it  exactly.  In  his  sermonia- 
ing  there  was  no  attempt  at  profundity,  or  speculation,  or 
rhetorical  omamentation,  or  eyen  logical  force ;  yet  it  had 
all  theae  so  far  as  they  are  of  any  aooonnt  It  was  em- 
phatically  as  the  rain  that  oometh  down  from  heayen*- 
fidling  because  the  clouds  are  too  fuli  to  hołd  it  longer, 
and  neyer  caring  on  what  place  it  may  desoend,or  what 
it  shall  refresh.  His  thoughts  were  always  dear,  and  his 
words  exact  and  often  picturesąue.  He  was  entirely 
indifferent  to  the  appUuse  of  those  to  whom  he  spoke, 
and  was  so  natural — commonly  not  graceful  in  all  his 
manner,  that  a  careless  obeer\*er  would  be  surę  to  be  de> 
oeiyed  into  thinking  him  of  lesa  weight  thaii  he  really 
had.  Eyery  word  he  chose  waa  a  word  to  hdp  conyey 
hia  meaning,  and  he  neyer  added  another  for  show; 
henoe  a  few,  who  looked  for  aound  rather  than  aense, 
might  underyalne  his  preaching;  but  let  a  congregation 
hear  him  often,  and  beoome  accuatomed  to  the  flash  of 
his  e3re  and  the  moyement  of  his  face  as  his  thoughts 
came  leaping  from  his  heart,  and  as  he  attempted  to 
dothe  them  in  words,  and  they  could  not  fail  to  be  fas- 
cinated.  He  had  a  magnetic  power  to  keep  people 
awake  and  to  instruct  them,  and  to  attach  men  to  him 
which  not  many  poesess.  Said  he  once,  *  I  cannot  soar 
on  the  wings  of  fancy,  I  can  only  instruct  and  conyince.' " 
"  In  a  word,"  says  Dr.  Wiley, "  his  whole  character  was 
well  rounded  and  symmetrical  as  his  mind  was  rigorous- 
ly  logical,  and  his  frame  robust,  compact,  and  well  knit 
together.  He  filled  with  ability  all  places  to  which  the 
Church  called  him,  as  pastor,  educator,  editor,  and  bish- 
op." Bishop  Kingsley  left  in  MS.  form  a  series  of  lec- 
tures  he  deliyered  while  professor  at  Meadyille,  in  de- 
fence  of  the  Orthodox  doctrine.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  will  soon  be  brought  out  in  book  form.  They  cer- 
tainly  would  proye  a  great  addition  to  otir  literaturę  on 
those  BubjecŁs.  Since  his  decease  his  letters  of  travel 
haye  been  published  under  the  title  ofUound  the  World 
(Cincinnati,  1870,  2  yols.  12mo),  prefaced  by  a  memoir 
of  the  bishop.     (J.H.W.) 

Klngaley,  James  Łuce,  LL.D.,  an  eminent  and 
one  of  the  most  successful  American  educators,  bom  in 
Scotland,  Conn.,  Aug.  28, 1778,  was  a  lineal  dcscendant  of 
John  Kingsley,  one  of  the  seyen  men  who  in  1636  con- 
stitutcd  the  fhrst  Church  in  Dorchester,  Mass.  He  en- 
tered Williams  College  at  the  age  of  seyenteen,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  freshman  year  was  transfeired  to  Yale, 
where  he  graduated  in  1799.  After  teacbing  in  Wind- 
ham  and  Wethersfield  for  two  years  Mr.  Kingsley  was 
appointed  tutor  in  Yale  College  in  1801,  and  in  1805  waa 
promoted  to  the  professorsbip  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin  languagea  and  of  ecclesiastical  history,  a  position 
which  he  retained  till  hia  death  in  1852.    His  studies 
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were  chiefly  in  Uinguage  and  history,  but  he  was  well 
yened  in  mathematics,  theology,  metaphysics,  political 
science,  and  generał  literaturę.  The  study  of  the  clas- 
sics  had  disdplined  his  jadgment  and  refined  his  taste, 
80  that  his  writings  were  elear,  finished,  and  forcible  to 
the  highest  degree.  Ab  a  writer  of  Engllsh,  Dr.  Dwight 
called  him  the  American  Addison ;  in  Latin,  Prof.  Thach- 
er  says  that  **  Cicero  was  his  model,  and  he  was  certainly 
a  successful  imitator  of  his  style — ^surprisingly  suoceseful, 
when  we  consider  how  he  was  dependent  on  himself  for 
instructioD^.**  Prof.  Kingaley  was  at  the  same  time  re- 
markably  modest  and  retiring,  the  usual  accompani- 
ments  of  true  greatness.  He  very  rarely  madę  a  pub- 
lic  address,  although  so  eminently  qualified  for  the  task ; 
and  the  editions  of  classical  authors  which  he  pubUshed 
as  text-books,  together  with  the  numerous  artides  which 
he  contribated  to  quarterly  and  monthly  periodicals, 
were  commonly  anonymous.  His  Latin  oompositions 
were  numerous,  but  nurely  published.  The  congratula- 
tory  address  which  he  gave  at  the  inauguration  of  pres- 
ident  Day  in  1817,  and  a  similar  address  at  the  inaugu- 
ration of  president  Woolsey  m  1846,  have  not  eyen  been 
found  among  his  papera.  The  memorandum  of  one  of 
his  associates  attributes  to  him  Bix  such  monumental 
tributes,  viz.  president  Dwight,  1817 ;  colonel  David 
Humphreys,  1818 ;  professor  Alexander  M.  Fisher,  1822 ; 
professor  M.  R  DuŁton,  1825;  tutor  Amos  Pettingill, 
1832;  and  Osgood  Johnson,  1837.  The  most  elaborate 
of  his  writings  was  the  address  delivered  on  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  Kew  Haven 
in  1838.  It  remains  a  model  of  thorough  investigation 
and  judicious  oombination.  The  letters  of  Prof.  Kings- 
ley  have  been  very  much  admired.  With  president 
Sparks,  Edward  Everett,  Dr.  Palfrey,  Mr.  Savage,  and 
other  literary  gentlemen,  he  was  in  constant  correspond- 
euce,  but  morę  particularly  with  Dr.  J.  E.  Worcester.  In 
the  A  merican  (luarierly  Register  for  April,  1835,  and  Au- 
gust, 1836,  will  be  found  his  sketch  of  the  Ilistory  of  Yale 
College^  which  was  also  printed  as  a  separate  pamphlet 
(46  pages  8vo).  This  is  regarded  as  a  chief  authority 
in  relation  to  the  early  history  of  this  celebrated  college. 
The  productions  of  Prof.  Kingsley  found  a  large  place 
in  the  leading  American  periodicals;  he  ranked  espe- 
cially  prominent  among  the  contributors  to  the  New 
Englander,  the  Christian  Spectator^  the  Biblical  Repos- 
itory,  and  the  North  A  merican  Retiew,  For  a  complete 
list  of  his  worka,  see  Allibone,  Diet,  EngL  and  Am.  A  uth, 
voL  ii,  8.  V.  See  also  Thacher  (Thomas  A.),  Commemora- 
Hoe  Discourse  on  Prof,  Kingsley  (OcL,  1852).    (E.  de  P.) 

Kingsley,  Phineas,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
bom  iu  Rutland,  Yt.,  March  12, 1788,  educatcd  in  the 
classics  by  his  uncle,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  was 
licensed  to  preach  atx)ut  1818,  and  ordained  at  Highgate, 
Vt.,  Oct.  12, 1819,  where  he  remaincd  twclve  years.  He 
was  next  settled  for  seven  years  at  Underhill,  Yt.,  and 
for  the  fiye  years  following  at  Sheldon,  Yt.  In  1847  he 
remoyed  to  Brooklyn,  Ohio,  and  continued  preaching  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  July  6, 1863.  "'  He  was  highly 
esteemcd  by  his  miuisterial  brethren,  not  for  showy  tal- 
ciits,  but  for  substantial  worth  and  fidelity." — WUson, 
Presb,  liisl,  AlmanaCf  1867. 

KingBmill,  Andrew,  an  EngUsh  divine,  bom  at 
Sidmonton,in  Ilampshire,  in  1538,  was  educated  at  Cor- 
pus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  and  remoyed  thenoe  to  a 
fellowship  of  Ali  Souls  in  1558.  In  the  year  1563  there 
were  only  three  preachers  in  the  muyersity,  of  whom 
Kingsmill  was  one;  but  after  some  time,  when  con- 
formity  was  pressed,  he  withdrew  from  the  kingdom 
and  went  to  Geneya,  but  at  the  end  of  three  years 
moved  to  Lausanne,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1570,  in 
the  prime  of  life,  "  leaving  behind  him,"  says  Neale 
(Hisł,  ofthe  PuritanSj  i,  116  są.),  "an  excellent  pattera 
of  piety,  deyotion,  and  all  manner  of  yirtue."  He  was 
an  admired  preacher,  and  a  scholar  of  superior  attain- 
ments.  His  memory  was  most  remarkable,  for  it  is  said 
that  he  could  readily  rehearse,  in  the  Greek  language, 


all  St  Paulus  epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians,  and 
other  portions  of  holy  Scripture,  memorifgr.  His  worka 
are:  l.View  o/Man*s  Estate  {lb7i,Svo):—2.GodfyAd' 
viee  łouching  Marriage  (1580,  8vo): — 3.  TreeUiae  for 
such  as  are  troubled  m  Mini  or  affiided  in  Body  \ — 4. 
godly  Exhortation  to  bear  paiiently  aU  Affiidions  for  the 
(rospel: — 5.  Coiference  between  a  leamed  ChrisUan  and 
an  ąfflicted  Conscience,     (E.  de  P.) 

Kinkald,  Sasiuel  Porterpield.  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  May  24,  1827,  in  Donegal,  Butler 
County,  Pa.;  was  educated  at  Washington  College,  Pa., 
where  he  graduated  with  honor  in  1857 ;  studied  tbeol- 
ogy  at  the  Western  Theological  Semiuary,  AUeghany, 
Pa.;  was  lioensed  in  the  spring  of  1859,  and  during  his 
senior  year  at  the  seminary  preached  at  Academia  and 
Rockland,  Pa.  There  his  labors  were  so  abnndantly  suc- 
cessful that  immediately  upon  his  graduation  he  was  or- 
dained and  instaUed  oyer  the  united  churches  of  Acade- 
mia, Rockland,  and  Richland.  In  addition  to  his  pasto- 
rał duties,  he  taught  the  academy  at  Freedom,  Yenango 
County,  Pa.  He  died  March  24, 1866.  Klnkaid  was 
marked  for  his  great  eamestness  and  diligence,  as  well 
as  for  his  ardent  piety  and  ability  to  preseut  tmth  with 
directncss  and  searching  power. — Wilson,  Presb.  UisL 
i4 /manac,  1867. 

Kinkead,  James,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  St.  Loub  County,  Mo.,  July  6, 1807,  licensed  Ło  preach 
in  1833,  and  ordained  in  1840.  His  ministerial  life  was 
passed  entirely  in  StFrancois  and  Washington  counties, 
Ma  During  the  ciyil  war  he  look  eyery  opportunity  to 
fayor  the  Union  cause,  and  thus  became  obnoxious  to 
the  rebels,  by  whom  he  was  taken  from  his  bed  and  cra- 
elly  murdered  on  the  night  of  Sept.  26, 1863.  Destitute 
of  thorough  educationid  training,  he  yet  exoeUed  in 
quickness  of  perception,  power  of  reasoning,  and  good 
judgment  Not  sectarian  in  yiews  of  doctrine  and 
Church  goyemment,  he  was  always  tenacionsly  firm  in 
the  support  of  tmth,  and  watchful  against  8ophistry.«~ 
PreA,HisLAlmanac,l9^     (H.C.W.) 

BUnnersley,  Ebenezer,  a  Baptist  minister,  and  an 
eminent  scientist,  was  bom  in  Gloucester,  England,  in 
1711.  In  1714  he  was  bronght  to  America.  His  early 
life  was  spent  in  Lowcr  DubUn,  near  Philaddphia,  where 
he  pursued  his  sŁudies  under  the  supenrision  of  his  fa- 
ther.  He  was  ordained  for  the  ministry  in  1743.  In 
1746  his  attention  was  directed  to  scientific  pursuits  and 
discoyeries.  AfLerwards  he  became  associated  with  Dr. 
Franklin  in  some  of  his  most  splendid  discoyeries,  and 
deliyered  scientific  lectures  in  Philade^phia,  New  York, 
Boston,  and  Newport.  In  1753  he  was  choeen  chief 
master  of  the  EngUsh  school  in  connection  with  the 
academy  at  Philadelphia,  and  in  1755  was  unanimously 
elected  professor  of  the  English  language  and  of  oratory 
in  the  college.  SuccessfiU  in  this  department,  he  was 
honored,  in  1757,  by  the  trustees  with  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts,  and  in  1768  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  which  was  then  com- 
posed  of  the  most  leamed  and  scientific  men  in  the  city. 
In  1772  he  resigned  the  professorship,  and  yisited  the 
Lsland  of  Barbadoes  on  account  of  his  failing  heałth. 
He  afterwards  retumed  to  America,  and  died  July  4, 
1778.  Mr.  Kinnersley  was  of  dignified  personal  iq)pear- 
ance,  and  eminent  as  a  teacher  of  public  speaking.  He 
acquired  his  chief  renown  not  in  the  ministry,  but  in  his 
scientific  pursuits  and  experiments.— Sec  Sprague,  An- 
nals  A  mer.  Pulpity  vi,  45.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Trjnnlm.    See  LiCE;  Talmud. 

''^^"ftiiiflP  Of  the  four  Hebrew  words  thos  trans- 
lated  in  the  A.  Y.,  three,  HKlb  (Numb.  xxyii,  U ;  **  kina- 
woman,'*  I^y.  xyiii,  12, 13 ;  elsewherc  **  kin,"  etc ;  and  so 
n^Ktą,  "kinswomen,"  Lev.  xyiii,  17),  5'TIO  (literaUy  ac- 
guaintance,  Ruth  ii,  1),  and  ^si^J?  (Psa.  xxxviii,  12  [  1 1 J ; 
Job  xix,  14,  A.Y. "  kiusfolk,"  literally  near,  as  often),  indi* 
cate  simple  relationship.   The  lemaining  one,  h  KA,  along 
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with  Uut,  implies  oerUin  obligttions  aiuing  out  of  that 
relstłombip.  The  term  ^Mli,  goel%  is  derired  by  tbe 
luicographen  from  tbe  Terb  h^^  to  redeem,    That  the 

two  are  cloeely  oonnected  is  certain,  but  whether  tbe 
meaning  of  the  rerb  is  derired  from  that  of  the  noun, 
or  the  convene,  may  be  madę  matter  of  ąuestioD.  The 
oompanson  of  the  cognate  dialects  leads  to  the  condu- 
aioD  that  tbe  primary  idea  lying  at  the  basis  of  both  is 
that  of  conńMff  to  the  kdp  or  reteue  of  one,  hence  gwing 

proteetionj  redeenunff^  anatging,  In  this  case  the  ^KA  of 
the  O.  T.  would,  in  fondamental  ooncept,  answer  pretty 
neariy  to  the  TeapaKkąroc  orparadet^  of  the  N.  T.  The 
goUl  among  the  Hebiews  was  the  nearest  małe  blood 
relation  alive.  To  him,  as  soch,  thiee  righta  specially 
bdooged,  and  on  him  oorresponding  duties  devolTed  to- 
waids  his  nest  of  kin.    See  Kiicdked. 

1.  When  an  Isnelite  through  porerty  sold  his  inher^ 
itanoe  and  was  unable  to  redeem  it,  it  devolved  apon  one 
of  his  kin  to  puichase  it  (Lev.  xxv,  25-28 ;  Rath  iii ;  iv). 
So  akOf  when  an  Israelite  had  through  proverty  sold 
hifflself  into  slavery,  it  devolved  upon  the  uext  of  kin, 
$B  bis  go^l,  to  ransom  him  in  the  jabilee  year  (Lev. 
xxv,  47  sq.)*  See  Jubilkk,Ykab  of.  In  allusion  to 
this,  God  is  frequently  represented  as  the  go^l  of  his 
people,  both  as  he  redeems  them  from  temporal  bondage 
(Exod.vi,6;  Isa.xUiiyl;  xlviii, 20;  Jer.  1, 84, etc)  and 
boa  the  bondage  of  sin  and  evil  (Isa.  xli,  14;  xliv,  6, 22 ; 
xlix, 7 ;  PMl  ciii,  4;  Job  xix,  25,  etc.).  In  some  of  these 
paaaages  there  is  an  obvious  Messianic  reference,  to 
which  the  fact  that  our  redemption  from  sin  bas  been 
effected  by  one  who  bas  beoome  near  of  kin  to  ua  by  as- 
floming  our  naturę  gives  special  force  (comp.Heb.  ii,  14). 

SeeRSDBEMER. 

2.  When  an  Israelite  who  had  wronged  any  one  sought 
to  make  restitution,  but  found  that  the  party  he  had 
wTDoged  was  dead  without  leaving  a  son,  it  fell  to  the 
Dext  of  kin  of  the  injnred  party,  as  his  goSl,  to  represent 
him  and  receive  the  reparation  (Numb.  v,  6  sq.).  The 
ław  proridcd  that  in  case  of  his  having  no  one  suffi- 
ńently  near  of  kin  to  aet  for  him  in  this  way,  the  prop- 
erty  restored  should  go  to  the  priest,  as  representing  Je- 
borah,  the  King  of  Israel — a  provinon  which  the  Jews 
i>y  indicatea  that  the  law  bas  reference  to  strangers,  as 
''no  Israelite  could be  without  a  redeemer,  for  if  any  one 
of  his  tribe  was  left  he  would  be  his  heir"  (Maimon.  in 
Baba  Kama,  ix,  11).    See  Goeu 

3.  The  most  striking  offico  of  the  go^l  was  that  of 
acting  as  the  avenger  of  blood  in  case  of  the  murder  of 

his  next  of  kin ;  hence  the  phrase  D^H  ^KA,  (he  blood- 
aoatger.  In  the  heart  of  man  there  seems  to  be  a  deep- 
noted  feeling  that  where  human  life  bas  been  destroyed 
by  violence  the  offence  can  be  expiated  ouly  by  the  life 
of  the  murderer;  hence,  in  all  nations  where  the  rights 
of  iDdividual8  are  not  administered  by  a  generał  exccu- 
tire  acting  under  the  guidance  of  law,  the  nile  obtains 
that  where  murder  bas  been  committed  the  right  and 
daty  of  retaliation  devolves  on  the  kindred  of  the  mur- 
deied  person.  Among  the  Shemitic  tribes  this  took  the 
fonn  of  a  personal  obligation  resting  on  the  nearest  of 
kin — a  custom  which  still  prevails  among  the  Arabs 
(Niebnłir,  Des,  d\i  rabie,  eh.  7).  This  dcep-rooŁed  feel- 
ing and  established  usage  the  Mosaic  legislation  sought 
to  place  under  soch  r^ulations  as  would  tend  to  prevent 
the  eioesses  and  disorders  to  which  personal  retaliation 
is  apt  to  lead, without  attempting  to  preclude  tbe  indul- 
geoce  of  it.  (Mohammed  also  sought  to  bring  the  prac- 
tice  under  restraint  without  forbidding  it  [see  Koran, 
ii,  173^ ;  xvii^  83].)  Certain  cities  of  refuge  were  pro- 
▼idedfto  which  the  manslayer  might  endeavor  to  escape. 
If  the  gotfl  overtook  him  before  he  reached  any  of  these 
citiea,  he  might  put  him  to  death ;  but  if  the  fugttive 
noceeded  in  gaining  the  asylum,  be  was  safe  until  at 
least  an  inve8tigation  had  been  instituted  as  to  the  cir- 
cnmstanoes  of  tbe  murder.  If  on  inquiiy  it  was  found 
that  the  party  had  been  guilty  of  deliberate  murder,  the 
law  dtlivered  him  up  to  the  go^l,  to  be  put  to  death  by 


him  in  any  way  he  pleased ;  but  if  the  mnrder  was  aod- 
dental,  the  manslayer  was  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
the  asylum  he  had  reached.  See  City  of  Refuoe.  He 
was  safe,  however,  only  witbin  its  predncts,  for  if  tbe 
go^\  found  him  beyond  these  he  was  at  liberty  to  kill 
him.  Among  some  of  the  Oriental  nations  the  right  of 
blood-revenge  might  be  satisfied  by  the  payment  of  a 
sum  of  money,  but  this  practice,  which  obviously  gavo 
to  the  rich  an  undue  advantage  over  Łbe  poor  in  matters 
of  this  sort,  the  law  of  Moses  absolutely  prohibits  (Numb. 
xxxv,  81).    See  Bux>i>-revenge. 

From  the  narratire  in  Ruth  iii  and  iv  it  bas  l)een  con- 
duded  that  among  the  duties  of  tbe  goifl  was  that  of 
marrying  the  widów  of  a  deceased  kinsman,  so  as  to 
raise  up  seed  to  the  deceased,  thus  identifying  tbe  office 
of  the  go^l  with  that  of  tbe  levir,  as  proyidod  for  in  Deut. 
xxv,  5-10.  See  AIarriagb.  But  the  levirate  ław  ex- 
pressly  limits  the  obligation  to  a  brothcr,  and,  acoording 
to  the  Jewish  commentators,  to  a  fuli  brother  by  the  fa- 
ther^s  side  (Maimonides,  quoted  by  Otho,  Lex,  Babbuu 
p.  872),  and  in  this  relation  neither  Boaz  nor  the  other 
kinsman  stood  to  Elimelech  or  bis  sons.  It  is  further 
evidenŁ  that  the  ąuestion  was  one  of  right  rather  than 
one  of  duty,  and  that  the  kinsman  who  waived  his  right 
incuned  no  dlsgrace  thereby,  such  as  one  who  declined 
to  fulfil  the  levirate  law  incurred.  Tbe  nearest  kinsman 
had  the  right  to  redeem  the  land,  and  the  redemption 
of  the  land  probably  involved  the  marrying  of  the  widów 
of  the  deceased  owner,  acoording  to  usage  and  custom ; 
but  the  law  did  not  enjoin  this,  nor  did  the  goSl  who 
declined  to  avail  himself  of  bis  right  oome  under  any 
penalty  or  ban.  The  case  of  the  go^l  and  that  of  the 
levir  would  thus  be  the  conver8e  of  each  other:  the 
go^l  had  a  right  to  purchase  the  land,  but  in  so  doing 
came  under  an  obligation  from  custom  to  many  the 
widów  of  tbe  deceased  owner;  the  levir  was  bound  to 
marry  the  widów  of  his  deceased  brother,  which  in- 
volved,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  redemption  of  his 
property  if  he  had  sold  it  (see  Selden,  De  Sucoeu,  in 
bon,  dfjunct.  c  15;  Benary,  JJe  Iltbraorum  Leriraiu,  p. 
19  8q. ;  Bertheau,  Exeget,  Ildb,  zum  ^ .  7*.  pL  vi,  p.  249 ; 
Michaclis,  On  the  Lcaca  o/Afoses,  ii,  129  sq.). — Kitto,  s.  v. 
See  Leviratb  Law.  . 

Kipling,  Thomas,  an  English  divine,  bom  in  York- 
shire about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  was  educa- 
ted  at  St.  John*s  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated 
as  RA.  in  1768,  and  became  D.I).  in  1784.  His  flrst 
prominent  poeition  was  that  of  deputy  regius  professor 
of  divinity  under  bishop  Watson,  and  later  he  was  pro- 
moted  to  the  deanery  of  Peterborougb.  In  1792  Kip- 
ling preached  the  Boyle  Lectures,  which  were  not  pub- 
lished.  In  1793  he  brought  out  at  the  uniyersity  press 
a  veTy  handsome  edition  of  the  famous  "  Codex  Bezn" 
of  the  N.  T.,  with  fac-simile  types  {Codex  Beza,  Ouad- 
ratis  literit,  Graco-Latinit,  2  vols.  folio),  which  was  im- 
mediateły  assailed  with  a  vindence  amounting  to  per- 
sonal hostility  by  the  party  which  had  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  once  notorious  Frend,  who  was  banished 
the  univeisity  for  Unitarianism,  and  in  whose  case  Kip- 
ling had  come  forward  as  promoter,  or  public  prosecutor. 
Dr.  Edwarda,  the  leader  of  the  party,  charged  Lim  with 
ignorance  and  want  of  fidelity.  But,  though  his  prole- 
gomena do  not  manifest  much  accurate  scholarehip,  and 
he  commits  the  serious  error  of  printing  the  correclions 
instead  of  the  original  reading  of  the  texł,  which  be  rd- 
egated  to  the  notes  at  the  end,  Tregelłes  {IrUrod.  to  Text. 
Crit,  o/N,  Teet,)  alłows  tliat  be  ^'appears  to  bave  used 
scrupułous  exactitude  in  performing  his  taak  effidently 
aocording  to  tbe  plan  which  he  had  proposed  to  him- 
selt"  Kipling  also  publisbed  The  A  rticles  ofthe  Church 
of  łJngiand  prored  noŁ  to  be  Calińnisiical  (1802,  8vo), 
written  in  answer  to  Overton*8  True  Churchman  ascer' 
tttined,  He  died  in  1822.  See  Kitto,  Cj^dop,  Bib.  IM, 
s.  V. ;  Ałliłx>ne,  IHct.  EngL  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  vol.  ii,  s.  v. ; 
Hoefer,  \our.  Biog,  Gen,  xxvii,  766. 

Kippah.    See  Palm. 
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Kippls,  A2n>REW,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.A.S.,  an  eminent 
Englisb  Unitarian  divine,  was  bora  at  Nottingham  in 
1725.  He  studied  under  Dr.  Doddridge  at  Northamp- 
ton,  and  in  1746  became  minister  of  a  oongregation 
at  Boston,  Lincolnshire.  In  1750  he  remored  to  Dor- 
king,  and  in  1768  became  the  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian 
congregation  of  Unitarian  tendency  at  Prince'B  Street, 
Westminster,  with  which  society  he  continued  connect- 
ed  till  his  death,  which  occuned  in  1795.  The  duties 
arising  out  of  this  connection,  however,  did  not  preclade 
Dr.  Kippis  from  sceking  other  means  of  public  useful- 
neas.  In  1763  he  became  a  tutor  in  an  academy  for  the 
education  of  dissenting  ministers  in  London,  on  a  plan 
similar  to  that  on  which  the  academy  at  Northampton 
had  been  conducted.  He  was  also  one  of  the  piincipal 
oontributors  to  the  Monthly  Reciew  and  the  Geniienum^s 
Magazim  at  a  time  when  these  were  considered  the 
leading  peńodicab  of  England.  There  are  several  pam- 
phlets  of  his  on  the  daims  of  the  dissenters,  and  on  other 
topics  of  temporary  interest ;  but  the  work  with  which 
his  name  is  most  honorably  connected  is  the  republica- 
tion  of  the  Biograpkia  Britamdca,  with  a  large  addition 
of  new  lives,  and  a  morę  extended  aocount  of  many  per- 
sons  whose  lires  are  in  the  former  edition  of  that  work. 
The  design  was  too  rast  to  be  accompllshed  by  any  one 
person,  however  well  assisted.  Five  large  folio  voiames 
were  printed  of  the  work  (1778),  and  yet  it  had  proceed- 
ed  no  further  than  to  the  name  of  Fastolf.  Part  of  a 
sixth  Yolume,  it  is  understood,  was  printed,  but  it  has 
not  been  given  to  the  world.  Many  of  the  new  lives 
were  written  by  Dr.  Kippis  himself,  and  particularly  that 
of  captain  Cook,  which  was  printed  in  a  separate  form 
also.  Dr.  Kippis^s  was  a  literary  life  of  great  industiy. 
He  was  the  editor  of  the  collected  edition  of  the  works 
of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Lardner  (q.  v.),  with  a  life  of  that  emi- 
nent theological  scholar.  He  published  also  the  ethical 
and  theological  lectures  of  his  tutor,  Dr.Doddridge,  with 
a  large  collection  of  references  to  autbors  on  the  yarious 
topics  to  which  they  relate.  His  other  works  of  inter- 
est are,  Sermon  on  Lttke  ii,  26  (Lond.  1780,  Syo)  i—Ser- 
mtm  on  Psalm  cxliv,  16  (London,  1788,  8vo) : — A  Vindp- 
cation  of  Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers  (1778).  See 
Rees,  Funeral  Serm, ;  Geni,  Mag,  vols.  lxv,  lxvi,  lxxiv ; 
Darling,  Encyclopadia  Bibliog,  s.  v. ;  Englisk  Cydopcsdia, 
8.v. 

Kippod.    See  Bittern. 

Kippoz.    See  Owu 

Kir  (Heb.  id.^  t^^p,  a  teaU  or  fortress,  as  ofŁen ;  Sept 
always  as  an  appellative,  rtl^oc^  ir6\ic,  ftó^poc,  etc, 
but  V.  r.  Xapf>avy  Kupi^i^,  etc),  a  people  and  country 
subject  to  the  Assyrian  empire,  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Elam  (Isa.  xxii,  6),  to  which  the  conquered  Da- 
ihascenes  were  transplanted  (2  Kings  xvi,  9 ;  Amos  i,  5), 
and  whcnce  the  Aramseans  in  the  east  of  Syria  at  some 
time  or  other  migrated  (Amos  ix,  7).  This  is  supposed 
by  major  Rennel  to  be  the  same  country  which  still 
bears  the  name  of  A'urdistan  or  JToordistan  {Geogr.  of 
Jlerodot,  p.  891).  There  are,  however,  objections  to  this 
view  which  do  not  apply  so  strongly  to  the  notion  of 
BosenmliUer  and  others,  that  it  was  a  tract  on  the  river 
Cyrus  (Pliny,  //irf.  Nai.  vi,  10 ;  Ptolemy,  v,  12)  (Krpoc 
and  Kifjltpoct  in  Zend  Koro),  which  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains  between  the  £uxinc  and  Caspian  Seas,  and  runs 
into  the  latter  after  being  joined  by  the  Araxcs  (BUsch- 
ing,  Magaz,  x,  420;  compare  Michaelw,  SpicU,  ii,  121 ; 
Suppl,  2191 ;  Gcsenius,  Thesaurus,  p.  1210) ;  still  called 
Kur  (Bonomi,  Niceteh,  p.  47, 71).  Curjistan,  or  Grusia 
(Grusiana),  commonly  called  Georgia,  scems  idso  to  have 
dcrived  its  name  from  this  rivcr  Kur^  which  flows 
through  it  Others  compare  Curena  or  Cuma  of  Ptol- 
emy (Koup^vo  or  KoiJpva,vi,  2,  10,  Chald.  "^S^ip),  a 
city  in  the  south  of  Media,  on  the  river  Mardus  (Bochart, 
Phalefff  iv,  32) ;  Yitringa  the  city  Carine,  alao  in  Media 
(KopiVi7,  Ptolemy,  vi,  2, 15),  now  called  Kerentl  (Ritter, 
Erdk»  ix,  391).  Some  region  in  Media  is  perhaps  most 
suitable  from  the  fact  that  Armenia,  whose  northeni 


bonndaries  are  washed  by  the  river  Cyma,  was  probdbly 
not  a  part  of  Amyńt  at  the  time  refened  to  (see  Kno- 
bel,  Prophet,  ii,  108),  Keil  {CommenL  on  Kings,  ad  loc^ 
thinks  the  Medes  must  be  meant,  erroneously  imagining 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Kir  are  spoken  of  in  Isiuah  as 
good  bowmen.  The  Scpt.  (Yat,  MS.  at  2  Kings),  the 
Yulg.,  and  Chald.  (at  2  Kings  and  Amos),  and  Symma- 
chus  (at  Amos  ix),  render  Cgrene  ! 
For  Kir  ofMoab  (Isa.  xv,  1),  see  Kir-Moaa. 

Klratazjuniya,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  poems 
of  Sanscrit  literaturę,  the  production  of  Bharavi,  depicts 
the  conflicŁ  of  Arjuna  ^ith  the  god  Słva  in  his  disguise 
of  a  kirata,  or  mountaineer. 

Kirchentag.    See  Churcr  Diet. 

Kiroher,  Athanasius,  an  eminent  German  Jea- 
uit,  and  quite  prominent  as  a  philosopher,  was  bom  near 
Fulda,  Germany,  in  1601.  He  entered  the  Society  of 
Jesas  in  1618,  and  taught  mathematics  and  metaphys- 
ics  in  the  college  at  Wuraborg.  During  the  inroads  of 
the  Swedes  he  fled  before  the  Protestant  powers,  and, 
after  a  short  stay  in  France,  went  to  Romę,  and  became 
a  professor  at  the  Propaganda.  He  died  in  1680.  His 
writings,  which  extend  over  the  different  departments 
of  the  natural  sciences,  philosophy,  philology,  histoiy, 
and  arcłuBology,  ovinco  great  talent,  but  are  oOen  fan- 
ciful  in  their  theories.  His  principal  works  of  interest 
to  us  are,  (Edipus  JEggptiaenSj  etc  (Romse,  1652,  etc,  4 
vols.  foL) : — Mundus  subterraneus,  in  xii  iibros  digetlus, 
etc  (Amsterdam,  1665,  foL): — Arca  Noe,  in  tres  Ubros 
dufesta,  etc.  (AmsL  1675) : — lAber  philołogicus  de  sono 
artificioso,  sive  musica,  etc  (in  Ugolino*s  Tkesaurus, 
xxxii,  853) : — LUfer  diacriticus  de  Musurgia,  aniifuo- 
modema  (Ugolino,  xxxii,  417): — CAina,  mofwmailtf, 
gua  sacris,  qua  pro/ams,  iUusłrata  (Amst  1667,  foL) : — 
Turris  Babel,  sice  A  rchontologia,  etc  (AmsL  1679,  foL) : 
etc  See  his  A  utoUographg  and  Letters  (Augsb.  1684) ; 
Wetzcr  und  Wclte,  Kirchen-Ler,  voL  vi,  a.  v.;  Darling, 
Encydop.  Bibliog,  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Klrcher,  Konrad,  a  learned  Gennan  philologian 
of  Augsburg,  of  the  16th  century,  was  a  Lutheran  pastor 
(irst  at  Dunauwerth  and  later  at  Jaxtdorf,  and  died  about 
1622.  Ho  wrotc  Concordia  reteris  Tesłamenti  Grotcae 
Ebrteis  rocibus  respondenies  (Francf.  1607,  2  vola.  4to; 
greatly  enlai^ged  by  Abrah.  Trommius,  Amst.  1718) : — 
l)e  usu  concordantiorum  GrtBcorum  in  Tkeologia,  See 
Simon,  Iłist.  Crit,  du  Vieux  Testament,  i,  8,  eh.  ii  j  AUgem. 
źlisł.  Lexikon,  iu,  33. 

Kirchhofer,  Melchior,  a  celebrated  Swiss  eode- 
siastical  ^rriter,  was  bom  Jan.  8, 1775,  at  SchalThausen, 
and  was  educated  at  Marburg.  In  1797  he  retumed  to 
Switzerland,  and  was  ordaincd  for  the  holv  ministnr. 
His  first  iroportant  position  he  secured  in  1808  at  Stein, 
and  this  he  tilled  up  to  his  death,  Feb.  13, 1853.  He  is 
quite  celebrated  for  his  able  efforts  in  the  department 
of  Church  Ilistory,  which  procured  for  him  in  1840  the 
doctorate  of  theology  from  the  University  of  Marbu^. 
Among  the  especially  valuable  writings  of  Kirchhofcr 
are  his  monographs  on  Hofmeister  (1810),  Oswald  My- 
conius  (1813),  Werner  Steiner  (1818),  Berthold  Haller 
(1828),  Wilhelm  Farel  (1831),  and  his  continnation  of 
Hottingers*  Ecdesiastical  Ilistory  o/Stńtzerktnd, — Her- 
zog, Beal-EncyUopadie,  vii,  708. 

Kirchmayr,  Thomas,  a  German  thoologian,  was 
bom  at  Straubingen,  Bavaria,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
16th  centur}';  became  pastor  first  at  Stadtsulza,  in  Tbu- 
ringia,  and  later  (in  1541)  at  Kabla.  He  died  at  Wies- 
bach  in  1563.  Kirchmayr  is  notcd  as  the  author  of  a 
commentary  on  1  John,  in  which  he  advocate8  the  pre- 
destination  theory  in  a  somewhat  peculiar  manner.  He 
teaches  that  the  chosen  oncs  never  lose  the  influence  of 
the  holy  Spirit,  however  great  their  transgression.  He 
was  criticised  and  obliged  to  quit  the  pulpit. — ^Pierer, 
Unicersal  Jjexikon,  ix,  534. 

Kirchmeier,  Johann  Chriatoph,  a  noted  Ger- 
man theologian,  was  bom  at  Oiphczode,  Hossę,  ^pc  4, 
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1C74,  ind  was  edacated  at  the  Univenity  of  Marburg. 
He  became  in  1700  profeawr  of  philoaophy  at  Herbom, 
in  tbe  year  foUowing  regular  profesaor  of  theology  at 
the  same  higb-achool,  and  in  1702  lemoyed  in  tbis  ca> 
padty  to  Hddelberg.  In  1728  be  retiuned  to  Marburg, 
and  was  promoted  to  tbe  bigbest  bonore  tbat  bis  almi 
mater  ooiild  bestow.  He  died  Marcb  15, 1743.  Kircb- 
meier  was  tbe  bonor  and  pride  of  tbe  German  Refonned 
Chuich  in  Marbuig,  and  bis  memoir  is  reyered  to  tbis 
day.  A  list  of  bis  writings,  wbicb  are  mostly  of  a  eon- 
CfOTenial  naturę  and  in  pampblet  form,  is  given  by  Dd- 
ring,  GtkhrU  Theohgm  JkuUckkmdt  d.  18^  und  19^ 
Joib-A.  ii,  94  sq. 

Kirchmeier,  Johann  Siegmund,  a  German 
iheologian  of  notę,  was  bom  at  Allendorf  Jan.  4, 1674, 
and  was  educated  at  Marburg  and  Leyden.  In  1703  be 
became  pastor  at  Scbwebda.  In  1704  be  aocepted  tbe 
professorsbip  of  logie  and  metaphysics  at  Marburg  Uni- 
renity,  and  at  tbe  same  time  became  pastor  of  a  Re- 
fonned chorcb  at  Marburg.  He  died  April  23,  1749. 
His  writings,  mainly  dissertations,  are  enumerated  by 
Doring,  Gelekrte  Theologen  Deułschkmds  d,  19*»  u.  W** 
Jahrh,  ii,  99  sq. 

KIzghlB,  or  KiRoms-KAiSAKi  (Costacl-a  of  the 
Steppes)f  is  tbe  name  of  a  people  spread  oyer  tbe  im- 
mense  teiritory  bounded  by  tbe  Volga,  desert  of  Obsh- 
tchei  (in  b5P  N.  lat),  tbe  Irtisb,  Cbinese  Turkestan,  Ala- 
Tau  Mountains,  tbe  Sir-Daria,  and  Aral,  and  Caspian 
Seas— a  vast  tract  of  land,  not  unfrequently  designated 
as  the  ''Eastem  Steppe,*'  and  oontaining  850,000  £ng- 
lish  9qttare  miles ;  sterile,  stony,  and  streamleas,  and  ooy- 
ered  with  rank  herbage  fiye  feet  bigb.  The  Kirgbis  are 
of  Turkisb  origin,  and  speak  tbe  Uzbek  idiom  of  their 
race.  Tbey  have  from  time  Immemorial  been  diyided 
into  three  brancbes,  called  tbe  Great,Middkt  and  Liłtle 
liordts,  The  first  of  tbese  wanders  in  the  soutb-west 
portion  of  tbe  Eastem  Steppe;  the  Middle  Hordę  roams 
OTcr  the  territory  between  tbe  Isbim,  Irtisb,  Lakę  Balk- 
haeh,  and  tbe  territory  of  tbe  Litde  Hordę.  Tbe  Uttle 
Hordę  (now  mote  numerous  tban  tbe  otber  two  togetb- 
er)  rułges  oyer  the  country  bounded  by  the  Ural,Tobol, 
Siberian  Kiigbis,  and  Turkestan.  (A  smali  offiiboot  of 
them  bas,  sinoe  1801,  waiuiered  between  tbe  Yolga  and 
the  Uial  riyer,  and  is  under  ruk  of  tbe  goyemor  of  As- 
tachan.)  South  of  Lakę  Issikul  is  a  wild  mountain 
tribą  caUed  tbe  Diho-Kamiomajct,  tbe  only  tribe  whicb 
caUs  itfielf  Kirgbis.  Tbey  are  called  by  their  neighbors 
Kara  or  Black  Kirghis,  and  are  of  Mandshfir  stock. 
Their  coUecttye  numbers  are  estimated  at  upwaids  of 
1}  ffiilU<His  of  aonls,  morę  tban  half  of  whom  belong  to 
the  little  Hordę.  Tbis  people  is,  with  tbe  exception 
abore  mentioaed,  nomadic,  and  is  ruled  by  sultans  or 
khansb  Tbey  are  restleas  and  predatory,  and  hare  well 
eaned  for  tbemselyes  the  title  of  the  '*  SLaye-bunters  of 
the  Steppes,"  by  sebing  upon  carayans,  appropriating 
the  goods,  and  selling  their  captiyes  at  the  great  slaye- 
mariŁets  of  Khiya,  Bokhara,  etc  Their  wealth  consists 
of  cattie,  sbeep,  horses,  and  camels.  Tbey  are  of  the 
Moslem  faith,  in  a  somewhat  corrupt  form,  and,  like  the 
foOowers  of  Mohammed,  are  tbe  swom  enemies  of  tbe 
Mongoła.  *'  Fired  by  hereditary  bate,"  says  Dixon  (/?»•- 
*ia,  p.  339  sq.),  "tbese  KiighiB  bandits  look  upon  eyery 
man  of  MongoUan  birtb  and  Buddhistic  faith  as  lawful 
ipoiL  Tbey  follow  him  to  his  pastures,  plunder  his  tent, 
^ye  off  his  berds^  and  sell  him  as  a  slaye.  But  when 
this  lawfol  prey  escapes  their  bands  they  raid  and  rob 
on  Dwre  friendly  soil,  and  many  of  the  captiyes  whom 
they  carry  to  Khiya  and  Bokhara  come  from  the  Per^ 
aaa  yalleys  of  Atrek  and  Meshid.  Girls  from  tbese  yal- 
leys  fetch  a  higher  price,  and  Persia  bas  not  strengtb 
CDough  to  protect  ber  children  iiom  their  raids.''  Not^ 
withatanding  tbe  strenuous  efforts  of  Bussia  to  educate 
the  Kirgbis,  there  are  among  them  at  the  present  time 
only  twelve  schools,  attended  by  about  870  children. 
8ceCfaamber8,Cyc2(>peedKi,yoLy,s.y.;  Brockhaus,  i2ea^ 
iwyMepatfir,  yoL  yiij,  sl  y.  Kirgesen. 


Kir-har^aseth  (2  Kings  iii,  25),  Klr-har^eseth 
(Isa.  xyi,  7),  Kir-ha're8h  (Isa.  xyi,  ll),Kir-he're8 
(Jer.  xlyiii,  8 1, 36).    See  Kir-Moab. 

Kiriatha'^  (Jer.  xlyiii,  1, 23 ;  Ezek.  zxy,  9).  See 
Kibjatuaim. 

KIriathlaMllS  (Kąna^t&cioc  y.  r.  Kaptadt(>i,  Vulff. 
Crearpatro»)f  a  corrupt  form  (1  Esdr.  y,  19)  for  Kirjath'- 
arim  (Ezra  ii,  26),  or  Kibjath-jearim  (Neh.  vii,  29). 

Kir'iotfa  (Amos  ii,  2).    See  Kesiotk. 

Kir^Jath  (Joeh.  xyiii,  28).  See  Kirj ath-jearim  ; 
also  the  foUowing  names,  of  wbicb  this  \a  the  first  part. 

Kirjatlia'im  (Heb.  Kiryaiha'y%m,  C^n^^^p,  two  at- 
i«,  L  e.  double-town ;  Scpt.  Kapio^m/i,  but  KaptaBaft 
in  Knmb.;  »/  wóAic  in  Gen.;  v.  r.  Kapia^ifi.  or  Kapta- 
dkv  in  Jer.  and  Ezek.;  rróAcę  7rapadaX\av(r^a  [appar- 
ently  mistaking  tbe  directiye  termination  ilTD^"  for  D  J"] 

in  Ezek.;  Autb.Vcr8.  <* Kiriathaim"  in  Jer. 'and  Ezek.), 
tbe  name  of  two  places. 

1.  Ouc  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in  the  cotmtry  east 
of  tbe  Jordan  (see  Ewald,  Gesch,  Itr.  i,  308),  as  it  was 
poesessed  by  the  gigantic  Emim  (Gen.  xiy,  5),  who  were 
expeUed  by  tbe  Moabites  (oompare  Deut  ii,  9, 10),  and 
tbese,  in  their  turo,  were  dispossessed  by  the  Amorites, 
from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Israelites.  Kiijatbaim 
was  then  assigned  to  Reuben  (Nurob.  xxxii,  87 ;  Josh. 
xiii,  19) ;  but  during  the  Assyrian  exile  the  Moabites 
again  t(X)k  possession  of  this  and  otber  towns  (Jer.  xlviii, 
1 ,  28 ;  Ezek.  xxy,  9).  Burckhardt  (  Trarels,  p.  867)  found 
ruins,  called  El-^Ttim,  which  be  conjectures  to  baye  been 
Kiria/Aaim,  the  last  syllable  of  the  name  being  retained. 
ThłB  is  somewhat  doubtful,  as  the  Christian  yillage  Ka' 
riatha  or  Koreialha  (KaptdSa,  KapŁÓ^d)  of  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  (Ononuuł.  s.  v.)  Ib  placed  ten  roileS  west  of 
Medeba,  whereas  £1-Teim  is  but  two  milcs  (Sectzen 
pUces  it  at  half  an  hour,  Reitej  i,  408).  Michaelis  {Ori- 
ent, u.  exeg,  BihL  iii,  120 ;  Svppl  2203  sq.)  compares  the 
modem  city  Kirjaikaim,  one  day's  joumey  from  Pal- 
myra  (Wood,  Ruins  o/ Palmy ra,  p.  34);  and  BUsching 
{JCrdb,  xi,  568)  adduces  Kariathaim  (in  Pliny,  yi,  32, 
Carriaia),  a  place  in  the  desert  of  Arabia;  but  botb 
tbese  identifications  are  inadmissible  (Hamesyeld,  iii, 
169).  Ritter  (Erdkunde^  xy,  1185,1186)  supposes  tbat 
the  Onomasticon  confounds  two  places  of  tbe  same  name, 
one  being  tbe  ancient  city  corresponding  to  El-Teim, 
nortb  of  tbe  wady  Zurka,  and  the  otber  the  Christian 
town,  represented  by  tbe  modem  Kureyai,  south  of  the 
same  wady ;  but  we  see  no  occasion  for  this,  as  the  lat- 
ter  place,  the  name  of  wbicb  fully  agrees,  lies  at  the  re- 
qnired  dilstance  (eleven  miles,  Seetzen,  Reiaey  ii,  342) 
soutb-west  of  Medeba  (Porter,  Ilandbook,  p.  300),  upon 
the  southem  slope  of  Jebel  Attarus  (perhaps  referred  to 
by  Eusebius  in  the  expresBion  annexed  to  his  descńp- 
tion,  iiri  t6v  Bapi  v,  oa  the  Baria,  using  the  term  in  the 
sense  of  a  fortress  on  a  hiU-to^  rather  tban  alluding  to 
a  position  beyond  the  yalley  Zurka-Main,  which  Ritter, 
p.  578,  fancifully  conceiyes  to  be  thus  indicated  from  the 
abundance  of  mandrakes,  fiaapac),     See  Kerioth,  2. 

2.  A  city  of  refuge  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  (1  Chroń. 
yi,76);  elaewbere  (Josh.  xxi,  32)  called  Ka&tan  (q.  v.). 

Kiijath-ara>a  (Hebrew  Kiryath'' Atha' ,  r^*pp. 
yą"tK,  cUy  of  A  rba ;  Sept.  woktę  'Apj3ór,  Gen,  xxiii,  2 ; 
Judg.  xiv,  15;  xy,  13,  54;  xx,  7;  Kapia^appÓK,  Josh. 
xxi,  11 ;  Judg.  i,  10 ;  iróAic  tov  rredioy,  Gen.  xxxv,  27 ; 

once  with  the  arL  ra^lKil  H^^^p,  Kiryath'-ha-Arba' ; 
Septuag.  Kapta^apftó  v.  r.  Kapia^appÓK,  Neh.  xi,  25; 
Auth.  Yers. "  city  of  Arba,"  in  Gen.  xxxv,  27 ;  Josh.  xy, 
13 ;  xxi,  1 1),  the  original  name  of  Hebron,  in  the  moun- 
tains  of  Judah,  so  called  from  its  founder,  one  of  tbe 
Anakim,  and  inhabited  under  the  same  name  afler  the 
exile.  Hengstenberg,  bowever,  thinks  tbat  Hebron  was 
the  earlier  name,  and  Kiijath-Arba  only  was  imposed  by 
the  Canaanitea  {Beilr.  iii,  187).  Sir  John  Mandeyillo 
(cir.  1822)  found  it  still  "called  by  tbe  Saracens  Kari- 
carba,  and  by  tbe  Je^'iAH»tha"  (JElarly  TraveU,  p.  161). 
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It  ia  a  Jewuh  gloas  (fint  mentioned  by  Jerome)  which 
interpretfl  the  lAtter  part  of  the  mune  (!Pa*^K,  arba,  Heb. 
**  four")  as  refening  to  the  four  great  men  buried  there 
(the  saints  Adam,  Abraham,  laaac,  and  Jacob ;  so  the 
Talmud,  see  Kcil,  ad  loc. ;  or  the  giants  Anak,  Ahiman, 
Sheshai,  and  Tolmai,  according  to  Bochart, Canan,\,  1). 

Kir^jath-a^rlm  (Ezra  ii,  25).   See  Kibjath-Jka> 

BOf. 

Klr^Jatfa-ba'^  (Heb.  Kiryath^-Ba^al^hnT^^^^p, 
city  o/ Baal;  Sept.  Kapia^/3aaX),  another  name  (Josh. 
XV,  60 ;  xviii,  14)  for  Kibjatii-jearim  (q.  v.>  See 
alflo  Baalaii. 

Kir' jath-hu^^zoth  (Heb.  Kiryath''Chut»oih%  n^^lp 
niSH,  citff  of  itreetM ;  Sept.  w6\tic  tirauAcwy),  a  city 
of  Moab  to  which  Balak  took  Balaam  on  his  arrival  to 
ofier  a  preparatory  sacrifice  (Numb.  xxii,  39).  The 
Yulgate  undcrstands  an  extreme  city  of  the  territoiy  of 
Moab,  as  that  on  the  border  of  Amon,  where  the  king 
met  his  prophetic  guest  (verae  86) ;  but  the  two  appear 
to  have  been  different  The  cit}"  in  ąuestion  was  prob- 
ably  the  capital  of  the  Moabitish  king,  usually  called 
KiR-MoAB,  and  here  distinguished  from  other  places  of 
a  similar  name  (Kirjiith  meaning  simply  *'  city")  by  an 
epithet  indicative  of  its  extent ;  compare  the  preaenoe 
of  the  court  and  "  high  places  of  Baal,"  as  well  as  the 
conspicuous  situation  of  the  city  (ver8e  41),  correspond- 
ing  to  that  of  Kerak.  Porter,  howeyer  (Mumy*s  Handr 
book  for  Pal,  p.  299  8q.),  inclines  to  identify  the  place 
with  the  Keireyat  on  Jebel  Attarus,  and  so  with  Kmi- 
ATHAIM  (q.  V.). 

Kir'jath-Je'arim  (Heb.  Kiryaih^-Ye&rim',  Ts^^p 
ta'''^5%  dty  offoruta;  Sept  Kapio^ta/ociy,  Josh.  xviii, 

14;  Judg.  xviii,  12;  1  Chroń,  ii,  50,  52,  2  Chroń,  i,  4; 
Neh.  vii,  29 ;  Jer.  xxvi,  20 ;  Kipca^ap/fi,  1  Sam.  vi,  21 ; 
vii,  1,2;  V.  r.  1  Chroń,  ii,  50,  52 ;  2  Chroń,  i,  4 ;  Neh.  vii, 
29 ;  Jer.  xxi,  20 ;  iróAif  'lapi ifi,  Josh.  xv,  9, 60 ;  1  Chroń. 
xiii,  5  [v.  r.  'lapipi] ;  iroKtię  'lapcifi,  Josh.  ix,  17;  Ka<- 
pto^iaćip  V.  r.  vo\ic  'latp,  1  Chroń,  ii,  53 ;  Kapia^fia- 
aX,  Josh.  xiii,  15;  omits  in  1  Chroń,  xiii,  6  [or,  rather, 
paraphrases  the  words  "  Baalah,  which  is  Kirjath-jea- 
rim,'*  by  ttóAic  Aayto] ;  Josephus  r)  rwv  Kapia^iapt- 
furCJy  voKic,  A  tił.  vi,  2, 1 ;  with  the  art  D'^'t?*ł?  f^. "??, 
Jer.  xxvi,  20),  in  the  contracteil  form  KIRJATH-ARIM 
(Heb.  Kiryałh''Arim%  U^'^^  T^^lp,  Ezra  ii,  25;  Sept 
Kapta^iapdfi  v.  r.  Kapia^tapl/A),  and  simply  ElIRJATH 
(Heb.  Kiryath ',  r.I^'^p,  Josh.  xviii,  28 ;  Sept  v6\ic  'lape- 
f  i|i),  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Gibeonites  (Josh.  ix,  17).  It 
belouged  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv,  60;  Judg.  xyiii, 
12),  and  lay  on  the  border  of  Benjamin  (Josh.  xviii,  15 ;  1 
Chroń,  ii,  50),  to  which  it  was  finally  assigned  (Josh.  xviii, 
28).  It  was  to  this  place  that  the  ark  was  brought  from 
Beth-shemesh,  afler  it  had  been  removed  from  the  land 
of  the  Philistines,  and  where  it  remained  till  removed 
to  Jemsalem  by  David  (1  Sam.  vii;  1  Chroń.  xiii). 
This  was  one  of  the  ancient  sites  which  were  again  in- 
habited  aftcr  the  exile  (Ezra  ii,  25;  Neh.  vii,  29).  It 
was  also  called  Kirjath-baal  (Josh.  xv,  60 ;  xviii,  14), 
and  Baalaii  (Josh.  xv,  9).  It  appears  to  have  lain  not 
far  from  Beeroth  (Ezra  ii,  25).  "  It  is  included  in  the 
genealogies  of  Judah  (1  Chroń,  ii,  50,  52)  as  founded  by 
or  descended  from  Shobal,  the  son  of  Caleb  ben-Hur,  and 
as  having  in  its  tura  sent  out  the  colonies  of  the  Ithrites, 
Puhites,  Sbumathitcs,  and  Mishraites,  and  those  of  Zo- 
rah  and  Eshtaol.  *  Behind  Kiijath-jearim*  the  band  of 
Danites  pitched  their  carop  before  their  expedition  to 
Mount  Ephraim  and  Laish,  leaving  their  name  attached 
to  the  spot  for  long  after  (Judg.  xviii,  12).  See  Maha- 
NEii-DAN.  Hitherto,  beyond  the  early  sanctity  implied 
in  its  bcaring  the  name  of  B.val,  there  is  nothing  re- 
markable  in  Kiijath-jearim.  Ic  was  no  doubt  this  rep- 
utation  for  sanctity  which  mado  the  people  of  Beth-she- 
mesh appeal  to  its  inhabitants  to  relieve  them  of  the 
ark  of  Jehoyah,  which  was  bringing  such  calamities  on 
their  untutored  inexperience.    From  their  place  in  the 


va]ley  they  looked  anxioaaly  for  aome  eminenoe,  which, 
according  to  the  belief  of  thoee  days,  should  be  the  ap- 
propriate  seat  for  so  powerful  a  Delty  [see  Thomson, 
Land  and  Book,  ii,  539]  (1  Sam.  vi,  20,  21).  In  thU 
high  place — Hhe  hill*  (H^aii^) — under  the  charge  of 
Eleazar,  son  of  Abinadab,  the  ark  remained  for  twenty 
years  (vii,  22),  during  which  period  the  spot  became  the 
resort  of  pflgrims  from  aU  parts,  anxious  to  offer  sacń- 
fices  and  perform  vow8  to  Jehovah  (Josephus,  AmLv\, 
2, 1).  Sixty-two  years  after  the  close  of  that  tiroe  Kir- 
jath-Jearim  lost  its  saered  treasure,  on  its  removal  by 
David  to  the  house  of  Obed-edom  the  Gittite  (1  Chion. 
xiii,  5,  6 ;  2  Chroń,  i,  4 ;  2  Sam.  vi,  2,  etc).  It  is  renr 
remarkable  and  sugge8Łive  that  in  the  acoouut  of  this 
transaction  the  ancient  and  heathen  name  Baal  is  re- 
tained.  In  fact,  in  2  Sam.  vi,  2— probably  the  original 
statement — the  name  Baale  is  used  without  any  expla- 
nation,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  that  of  Kiijath-jeaiim. 
In  the  allusion  to  this  transaction  in  Pisa.  cxxxii,  6,  the 
name  is  obscurdy  indicated  as  the  'wood* — yaar,  the 
root  of  Kirjath-^rim.  We  also  hear  of  a  prophet  Uri- 
jah  ben-Shemaiah,  a  native  of  the  place,  who  enforced 
the  wamings  of  Jeremiah,  and  was  cruelly  murdered  by 
Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xxvi,  20,  etc),  but  of  the  place  we  know 
nothing  beyond  what  has  already  been  said.  A  tradi- 
tion  is  mentioned  by  Adrichomius  (Deser.  7*.  8.  Dan.  § 
17),  though  without  stating  his  anthority,  that  it  was 
the  native  place  of  *  Zechariah,  son  of  Jehoiada,  who 
was  slain  between  the  altar  and  the  Tempie* "  (Smith). 
Josephus  sa3rs  it  was  near  Beth-shemesh  {Ani,  vi,  1,  4). 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  (jOnonuuL  s.  ▼.  BaoA,  Baal^cara" 
thiarim)  speak  of  it  as  being  in  their  day  a  rillage  nine 
or  ten  miles  from  Diospolis  (Lydda),  on  the  mad  to  Je- 
msalem ;  consequently  north-west  (Hame8ve]d,  iii,  266). 
With  this  description,  and  the  former  of  these  two  dia- 
tances,  agrees  Procopius  (see  Keland,  PakuL  p.  503). 
On  aocomit  of  its  presumed  proximity  to  Beth-shemesfa, 
Williams  (Holy  City)  endearors  to  identify  Kirjath-jea- 
rim  with  Deir  d-Howa,  east  of  Ain  Shems.  But  thisi 
though  sufficiently  near  the  latter  place,  doea  not  an- 
swer  to  the  other  conditions.  Dr.  Robinson  thinks  it 
poesible  that  the  ancient  Kiijath-jearim  may  be  recog- 
nised  in  the  present  Kuryet  H-Enab,  The  first  part  of 
the  name  (Kiijath,  Kuryet,  signifying  dty^  is  the  same 
in  both,  and  is  most  probably  ancient,  being  found  in 
Arabie  proper  names  only  in  Syria  and  Palcstine,  and 
not  very  frequently  even  there.  The  only  change  has 
been  that  the  ancient  **city  of  forests"  has,  in  modem 
times,  become  the  "dty  of  grapes."  The  site  is  also 
about  three  houn,  or  nine  Roman  miles  from  Lydda,  on 
the  road  to  Jemsalem,  and  not  very  remote  from  Gibeon, 
from  which  Kiijath-jearim  could  not  well  have  been 
distant  So  close  a  correspondence  of  name  and  posidon 
seems  to  warrant  the  conclusion  in  favor  of  Kuryet  el- 
Enab  (see  Ritter's  Erdkunde,  xvi,  108.110).  This  place  is 
that  which  ecclesiastical  tradition  has  identified  with  the 
Anathoth  of  Jeremiah  (i,  1 ;  comp.  Jerome,  ad  loc;  also 
Onomasticon,  s.  v. ;  Josephue,  A  ni,  x,  7, 8),  which,  howev- 
er,  is  at  Anata.  Kuryet  el-£nab  is  now  a  poor  vil]age, 
its  principal  buildings  being  an  old  convent  of  the  Min- 
orites  and  a  Latin  church.  The  latter  is  now  deserted, 
and  is  used  for  a  stable,  but  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  lar^ 
gest  and  most  Bolidly  constructed  churches  in  Palestine 
(Robinson,  ii,  109, 834-337).  The  village  is  prettily  ait- 
uated  in  a  basin,  on  the  north  side  of  a  spur  jutting  out 
from  the  western  hills.  The  only  well-built  houses  ate 
those  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  sheiks  Abu-Ghoeh, 
who  for  the  last  half  century  have  been  the  terror  of 
trarellers,  but  have  lately  been  overtaken  with  ponish- 
ment  by  the  Turkish  govemment  Dr.  Robinson  ro- 
marks  that  *'a  pretty  direct  route  from  Beth-«heiiiesh 
would  pass  up  on  the  east  of  Yeshua  and  along  wady 
Ghurab;  but  no  such  road  now  exists,  and  probably 
never  did,  judging  from  the  naturę  of  the  country.  In 
all  probabiLty,  the  ark  was  brought  up  by  way  of  Saiia" 
(ReaearcheB,  new  ed.,  iii,  157).  Schwarz,  who  identifies 
Kirjath-jearim  with  the  same  site,  suggesta  that  the  hiU 
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(wbkh  be  calli  Mount  l^fidan)  sooth-west  of  tbe  yiUage, 
and  jatt  woŁh  of  Karyet  e»-Saideb,  may  be  tbe  "  Mount 
Jemm**  spoken  of  in  Joeb.  xry  10  (but  different  ftom 
Moont  Baidab  of  ver.  11) ;  both  places  haying  taken  tbe 
title  Jearim  from  tbe  intenrening  tract  of  land,  perbaps 
once  corered  witb  wood  {Palest,  p.  97).  IŁ  is  tbe  testi- 
mony  of  a  recent  trareller  (Tobler,  Dritte  Wcmderung,  p. 
178)  Łhat  in  the  inunediate  neigbborbood,  on  tbe  ńdge 
probtbly  answeiing  to  Mount  Jearim,  tbere  titill  ara 
''real  woodB,  bo  thid^  and  eo  aolitaiy,  be  bad  aeen  notb- 
ing  like  tbem  sińce  he  left  Grennany." 

Kir^jath-san^nall  (Hebrew  Kiryaih''Sannah', 
fT30T\y)pf  perb.  city  of  Sannak;  Joeb.  xv,  49;  Scpt. 
róXic  ypaftfŁarufp),  uaually  Kirjath^pher  (Heb.  Kir- 
rak'-Se'pktr,^W'T\'yyp, book-dty;  Sept  vó\łc  yfMfi- 
liarktVf  Josb.  xt,  15, 16;  Judg.  i,  11 ;  iróX(c  rutv  ypafi- 
fŁÓnnff  Judg.  i,  12;  y.  r.  Kapui^tri^ep,  Judg.  i,  11),  in 
later  times  (Joah.  xv,  15, 49;  Judg.  i,  11)  cidled  Debir 
(q.  V.),  a  Canaanitish  royal  city  (Josb.  x,  88),  afterwards 
iDdaded  witbin  tbe  tribe  of  Judah  (Joeb.  xv,  48;  comp. 
Judg.  i,  11),  but  aaaigned  to  the  priests  (Josb.  xxi,  15 ;  1 
Chroń,  ri,  58 ;  compare  Hamesyeld,  iii,  224).    Tbe  name 
Debir  means  a  vord  or  oracie^  and  is  applied  to  tbat 
most  secret  and  aeparated  part  of  tbe  Tempie,  or  of  tbe 
most  boly  place,  in  wbich  tbe  ark  of  tbe  covenant  was 
placed,  and  in  wbicb  responses  were  given  from  above 
the  cberuhim.     From  tbis,  coupled  witb  tbe  facŁ  tbat 
Kirjatb-eepher  means  **  city  of  writing,'^  it  bas  been  con- 
jectured  tbat  Delur  was  aome  particularly  sacred  place 
or  seat  of  leaming  among  tbe  Canaanites,  and  a  repoei- 
tofy  of  tbeir  records.     "  IŁ  is  not,  indeed,  probablc,"  as 
iWesBOT  Busb  remarks  (notę  ad  loc  Josb.),  ^'  tbat  writ- 
ing  and  books,  in  our  sense  of  tbe  words,  were  very  com- 
mon  among  the  Canaanites;  but  some  metbod  of  re- 
coiding  event8,  and  a  sort  of  leaming,  was  doubtless 
coltirated  in  those  regions."     Bochart  (Canaan,  ii,  17) 
ezplains  tbe  latter  part  of  tbe  name  Kiijath-sannah  as 
being  a  Pboenician  term  equivalent  to  tbe  Arabie  surma 
or'^  piecept,'*  which  would  be  in  keeping  with  tbe  abovc 
cxpianation  of  the  other  terms.    Gesenins  {Thesaur.  p. 
9$2, 1237)  tbtnks  it  a  term  expres8ive  of  tbe  pedm,  and 
Fum  (//«&  Lex.  s.  V.)  tbinks  it  denotes  the  serma  plant. 
Debir  was  taken  by  Joshua  (x,  88) ;  but  it  being  after- 
wards retaken  by  the  Canaanites,  Caleb,  to  wbom  it  was 
aasigned,  gave  his  daughtcr  Acbsah  in  marriage  to  his 
iKphew  Othniel  for  his  bravery  in  can3ring  it  by  storm 
(Joeb.  zv,  16).    It  was  situated  in  tbe  mountains  of  Ju- 
ddi  (Josb.  XT,  49),  to  tbe  soutb  of  Hebron  (Josb.  x,  88 ; 
lee  Ktil,  Camtaeni.  ad  loc),  and  on  a  high  spot  not  veiy 
lar  from  it  (Joeb.  xv,  15),  and  appears  to  have  been 
stiongly  fortlfied  (Ewald,  Getch,  Itr,  ii,  289).    These  cir- 
cnm^ances  and  tbe  associated  names  (Joeb.  xv,  48-50) 
appear  to  indicate  a  position  on  tbe  mountains  South- 
west of  Hebron,  in  the  vicinity  of  ed-Dhofuriyfh,  which 
bas  a  commanding  sitnation  and  some  ruins  (Robinson's 
4^«ea7%sftea,  1,811). 

Kirk,  a  woid  meaning  cirde,  in  the  sense  of  ^  aasera- 
bly**  or  *^  company ;"  tbe  original  word  being  Saxon,  and 
Mq]posed  by  some  to  have  oome  from  tbe  Greek  ntpia- 
cóv,  thminieum,  **  The  Lord's  house."  Tbe  word  Church 
is  the  same  aa  **  Kirk,"  and  bas  tbe  same  signilication  as 
**  congregatioti**  or  aseembly,  wbich  are  cUewbere  given 
as  translations  of  the  original  word  iKK\ij<tia.  The  es- 
tablisbed  religion  of  Scotland  (tbe  Presbyterian)  is  usu- 
aDy  called  tbe  Kirk  o/ScołianeL    See  Scotlakd. 

Klrkland,John  Thomton,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  em- 
inent  American  Unitarian  divine,  was  bom  at  Herkimer, 
K.  Y.,  Aug.  17, 1770.  Hb  yontbful  days  were  spent  at 
Stnrkbridge,  Mass,  At  the  age  of  thirteen  be  went  to 
Phillips  Academy,  then  under  tbe  care  of  Dr.  Elipbalet 
Peamn,  and  in  1785,  witb  tbe  patronage  of  tbe  excel- 
kat  jodge  Phillips,  he  entered  Harvard  IJni yersity.  H e 
pasKd  Łbronjch  college  witb  a  high  reputation  for  schol- 
anhip.  eapecially  excelling  in  the  departments  of  łan- 
gaages  and  metaphysics,  and  graduated  in  1789  with 


distingmshed  honors.  Shortly  after  he  went  to  Stock- 
bridge,  and  commenced  tbe  study  of  tbeology  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Stephen  West;  but  tbe  strict  vievt's  of 
tbeology  to  wbich  be  was  berę  introduced  were  little  to 
his  taste,  and  he  soon  after  retumed  to  Cambridge,  where 
he  found  himself  in  a  much  morę  congenial  theological 
atmosphere.  In  November,  1792,  wbile  still  prosecuting 
his  theological  studies,  be  was  appoiuted  tutor  of  meta- 
physics in  Har\'^ard  Uniyersity,  and  held  tbis  office  until 
February,  1794,  wben  he  was  ordained,  and  installed  pas- 
tor of  tbe  New  South  Cburch,  Boston.  Hero  he  soon 
drew  around  him  an  intelligent  and  discriminating  eon- 
gregation,  among  wbom  were  some  of  the  leading  men 
of  tbe  times.  In  1802  he  was  honored  with  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  diyinity  from  tbe  College  of  New  Jersey, 
and  in  1810  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from 
Brown  Uniyersity.  So  high  was  his  professional  repu- 
tation at  tbat  time,  and  so  commanding  tbe  influence 
he  bad  acquired,that  in  1810  be  was  elected  to  tbe  prca- 
idency  of  Harvard  Uidyeraity.  Dr.  Kirkland'8  presi- 
dency  marked  a  biilliant  epoch  in  the  bistory  of  tbe 
college.  Under  his  administnition  tbe  course  of  studies 
was  greatly  enlarged ;  the  law  school  was  eetablisbed ; 
the  medical  school  reorganized;  four  different  profeesor- 
ships  in  the  acadcmical  department  endowed  and  filled ; 
tbree  new  buildings  erected,  aud  immense  additions 
madc  to  the  library.  In  August,  1827,  be  suffered  a 
stroke  of  parały sis,  which  led  him,  in  March,  1828,  to  re- 
sign  his  office  as  president ;  and  in  April  he  set  out  on  a 
long  joumey  through  the  Western  and  Southern  States, 
aud  aflerwards  spent  tbree  ycars  and  a  half  in  A-isiting 
foreign  countries.  He  died  April  26, 1840.  Dr.  Kirk- 
land  was  a  person  of  sirople,  dignified,  and  winning  man- 
ners ;  he  had  great  natural  dignity ;  tbere  was  an  un- 
Btudied  grace  in  his  wbole  bearing  and  demeanor.  His 
mind  was  of  an  ethical  tum;  be  was  distingubhed  as 
a  moralist,  and  seemed  to  possess  a  thorough,  intimate, 
and  marvcllou8  knowlcdge  of  men.  He  was  remarka- 
ble,  too,  for  tbe  comprebensiyeness  of  hb  views  and  the 
uniyersality  of  his  judgments.  He  always  gencralized 
on  a  large  scalę,  and  cven  bis  conrersation  was  a  suc- 
cession  of  apborisms,  maxim8.  and  generał  remarks.  Hb 
publications  consbted  of  a  few  occasional  DiscourseSf 
sevcral*contributionB  to  the  periodicab  of  tbat  day,  and 
a  Afemoir  of  Fisker  A  me*.  Sce  Ware,  A  mer.  Uniłatian 
Bioff.  i,  273 ;  Christian  Eiaminer,  xxix,  232.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Kirkland,  Samuel,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  Dec  1, 1741,  at  Norwicb,  Conn.  He  receivcd 
hb  degree  from  tbe  College  of  New  Jersey,  1765,  tbough 
not  present  himself.  In  Nov.  1765,  he  went  on  a  mis- 
sionary  Wsit  to  tbe  Seneca  Indiana,  and  retnming  in 
May,  1766,  be  was  duły  ordained  and  appointed  mission- 
ary  by  the  Connecticut  Board  of  Correspondents  of  the 
society  in  Scotland.  He  settled  at  Oneida  in  the  midst 
of  tbe  Oneida  tribe,  and  labored  until  the  Revolution 
suspended  his  mission.  During  tbe  war  he  8er\'ed  as 
chaplain  in  the  army,  and  was  engaged  in  negotiations 
with  the  Indians,  for  wbich  seryioes  he  was  rewarded  by 
Congress  in  1785.  As  soon  as  tbe  war  was  ended  he 
continued  his  miasionary  labors  among  the  Indians.  In 
1788  tbe  Indians  and  New  York  State  presented  him 
witb  valuable  lands,  part  of  wbich  he  improved  and  oc- 
cupied.  During  the  year  1791  be  madę  a  Stałemmt  of 
the  Sumbers  and  Situation  o/tke  Six  United  Nations  of 
Indians  in  Norih  A  merica,  and  in  tbe  winter  conducted 
a  dclegation  of  some  forty  warriors  to  meet  Congress  in 
Phiładelpbia.  In  1793  be  was  instmroental  in  procuring 
a  charter  for  tbe  Hamilton  Oneida  Academy,  which  bas 
ńnce  become  a  college.  Hb  connection  with  the  socie- 
ty in  Scotland  was  broken  off  in  1797,  for  what  reason 
be  knew  not,  but  be  continued  his  accustomed  work  un- 
til his  dcatb,  Feb.  28, 1808.— Sprague,  Annalsy  i,  623. 

Kirkpatrick,  Hugh.    See  Kibkpatrick,  J.vmes. 

Kirkpatrick,  Jacob,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  di^ńne, 
was  bom  near  Baskingridge,  N.  J.,  August  7, 1785 ;  pur- 
sued  hb  cbssical  studies  wider  tbe  direction  of  the  Rev. 
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Robert  Fintey,  D.D.,  and  graduated  at  the  GoUege  of 
New  Jenny  in  1804.  After  this  he  Btudied  law  tbree 
yeaiSf  but  in  1807  he  decided  definitely  in  favor  of  the 
minutry,  and  resumed  his  studies  iinder  John  Woodhull, 
D.D^  of  Freehold,  N.  J.  In  Angust,  1809,  he  was  lioensed 
by  the  New  Bnuiawick  Preabyteryf  and  waa  ordained 
and  installed  pastor  of  the  United  First  Church  of  Am- 
well,  Kingoes,  N.  J.,  June  20, 1810,  where  he  continued  to 
labor  for  fifty-eix  years.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Uunterdon  Coonty  Bibie  Sodety  (1816),  and  also 
among  the  earliest  and  most  eneigetic  piomoters  of  the 
temperance  reformation  in  that  coonly.  He  died  at 
Ringoes,  N.  J.,  May  2, 1866.  Dr.  Kirkpatiick  was  a  man 
of  a  large  and  generous  heart ;  his  preaching  was  foli  of 
tendemess,  pathos,  and  eamestness;  his  Christian  char- 
acter  unassuming,  and  adomed  with  meeknees  and  pie- 
ty^oWilson,  Prttb.  ifittoricai  A  Imanac,  1867.     ( J.  L.  S.) 

Kirkpatrick,  James,  a  noted  minister  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  was  the  son  of  Hugh 
Kirkpatrick,  a  minister  in  Lurgan,  Scotland,  from  about 
1686  to  the  Revolution,  when  he  retired  to  Dalry,  Ire- 
land, whcre  he  preached  until  1691,  then  removed  to  Old 
Cumnock,  and  in  1695  again  retumed  to  Scotland,  and 
died  at  Ballymoney  in  1712.  James  was  educated  at 
Glasgow,  entered  the  mintstiy,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  promising  Irish  Presbjrterians  in  the  pulpiL  In 
1706  he  was  the  preacher  of  the  Seoond  Belfast  congre- 
gation.  During  the  opposition  of  the  House  of  Parlia- 
ment  to  the  Presbyterians,  James  Kirkpatrick  became 
one  of  the  ablest  champions  of  the  Presbyterian  cause. 
In  1718  he  pubUshed  An  łlutorical Essatf  upon  tke  /.oy- 
alty  of  Prethyterian»  m  Grtat  Briłain  and  Irdandfrom 
the  Reformation  to  the  present  Year  (Belfast,  1718, 4to), 
to  which  neither  he  nor  the  printer  dared  to  afiix  their 
namcs  for  fear  of  pcraccution.  He  died  about  1725. — 
Reid  and  Killen,  Hist,  Prttb,  Ch.  in  Irelandf  iii,  91  8q. 

Kirk-Seasions  is  the  name  of  a  petty  ecclesias- 
tical  judicatory  in  Scotland.  Each  parish,  according  to 
its  extent.,  is  diyided  into  several  particular  districts, 
eyery  one  of  which  bas  its  own  elder  and  deacons  to 
goYcm  it.  A  Consistory  of  the  miniaters,  eldcrs,  and 
deacons  of  a  parish  form  a  kirk-session.  Tbese  mcct 
once  a  week,  the  minister  being  their  moderator,  but 
without  a  negative  voice.  It  regulates  matters  rela- 
tive  to  public  worship,  elections,  catcchizing,  visitations, 
membership,  etc.  It  judges  in  matters  of  less  scandal ; 
but  greater,  as  adultery,  are  left  to  the  Presby tery,  and 
in  all  cases  an  appcal  lies  from  it  to  the  Presbytery. 
The  functions  of  the  kirk-session  were  in  former  times 
too  often  inquisitorially  exercised ;  but  this  is  now  less 
freąuently  attempted,  and  the  danger  of  it  is  continu- 
ally  dimiiiishing  through  the  growth  of  an  eniightened 
public  opinion.  In  former  times,  also,  the  kirk-session  in 
Scotland  oflen  imposed  fines,  chiefly  for  offences  against 
the  seycnth  coramandment;  but  this  practice  had  no 
recognition  in  civil  nor  even  in  ecclesiastical  law,  and  is 
now  whoUy  relinquished.  The  kirk-session  of  the  £s- 
tabUshed  Church  in  each  parish  is  fully  recognised  in 
Scottish  law  as  having  certain  rights  and  duties  with 
respect  to  the  poor,  but  recent  legisladon  has  vcry  much 
deprivcd  it  of  its  former  importance  in  this  relation. — 
Buck,  s.v.;  Charobers,  s.  V. 

Kirkton,  James,  a  Scottish  divine,  who  flourished 
in  the  second  half  of  the  17th  century,  is  noted  as  the 
author  of  The  secret  and  true  Ifistory  of  ihe  Church  of 
Scotland  from  the  Restoratum  to  1678,  etc  (edited  by  C. 
K.  Sharpe,  Edinb.  1817,  4to),  a  work  which  has  been 
highly  coromendcd  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  (London  Quarf, 
Revi('w,  xviii,  502  są.).  Kirkton  died  in  1699.— J9/(łcit- 
tcood^a  Afayazinej  ii,  305  są. 

Kirkwood,  Robert,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  bom 
in  Paisley,  Scotland,  May  25, 1793,  was  educated  in  Glas- 
gow Colle^,  and  studied  divinity  with  Rey.  John  Dick, 
D.D.,  at  Theological  Hall,  Glasgow.  He  was  licensed 
in  1828.  In  response  to  a  pressing  cali  for  ministerial 
workers  in  New  York,  ho  went  thither  and  oonnected 


himself  with  the  Reformed  Protestant  Datch  Chuich, 
under  the  Missionary  Sodety  of  which  he  laboied  un» 
til  1830,  when  he  became  pastor  at  Cortlandyilie,  N.  Y. 
He  officiated  there  and  at  Aubum  and  Sandbeach,  N. 
Y.,  until  1839,  and  then  senred  as  a  domestic  misńoDaiy 
for  seyen  years  in  Illinois.  For  the  next  eleren  years 
he  labored  as  agent  for  the  Bibie  and  Tract  Sodeties. 
In  1857  he  transferred  his  oonnection  from  the  Reformed 
to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  settled  at  Yonkers,  N. 
Y.,  deyoting  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  literaiy  labom 
He  died  August  26, 1866.  In  additioa  to  nnmerous  con- 
tributions  to  the  Christian  InUUigencerf  N^w  York  Oh- 
sercfTf  and  The  PreAyterian,  he  published  Lecturte  on 
the  Millennium  (New  York,  1855)  -.--UnittreaUtm  Er- 
plained  (New  York,  1856)  i—A  Pleafor  the  BUde  (New 
York,  1860 ;  a  yery  popular  woric  and  estenuyely  sold) : 
—lUustrałions  ofthe  Officea  of  Christ  (New  Y'ork,  1862; 
a  practical  treatise  on  diyine  influences);  together  with 
a  selection  of  sennons.  Mr.  Kirkwood  having  enjnyed 
the  superior  adyantages  of  instruction  by  the  distin- 
guished  Dr.  Dick,  was  thoroughly  and  systematically 
trained  in  the  great  eyangelical  doctrinea.  His  preach- 
ing was  characterized  by  a  [Mractical  scriptural  tonę. 
"  His  only  peculiarity  of  doctrine  was  his  pre-millennial 
yiews,  in  which,  howeyer,  aa  his  work  on  this  subject 
showB,  he  was  moderate,  cautious,  and  neyer  went  to  the 
extreme  of  fixing  the  time  and  seasons,  which  the  Fa- 
ther  hath  put  in  his  own  power."— Wilson,  Presb,  ilis- 
torioal  Almanac 

Kir-Mo^ab  (Hcb.  Kir-Moab',  SJjic-Tip./orfww 
of  Moab  [see  Kir]  ;  Isa.  xy,  1 ;  Sept.  ró  ricj^oc  t^c 
Maia/?Jn^oc,  Yulg.  murus  Moab,  Auth.  Yen.  "Kir  of 
Moab"),  usuaUy  KIR-HERES  (Heb.  Kir<he*res,  ^^'^p^ 
i01?n,  brick  fortresSf  Jer.  xlyiii,  81,  36;  Sept.  KttpactCf 
Yulg.  murus  Jictilis  f  in  pause  C^l^n  *1*^p,  Isa.  xyi,  11; 
Sept  rci^oc  3  ^vccaiV(frac»Vulgate  murus  cocH  lateris, 
Auth.yer8.  *<  Kir-haresh"),  or  KIR-HARESETH  (Heb. 
Kir'Chan'seth,  nfe^n-l^p,  id.,  Isa.  xyi,  7;  Sept.  ol 
KarniKovvTic  !£e3,yulgate  muri  eoeti  lateris;  in  pauae 
nto'jn  "^^p,  2  Kings  iii,  25 ;  Sept,  r6  riTxoc,  Yulgatc 
nmrijiciiUsyAu,ih,yen,  *'Kir-haraseth^,  one  ofthe  two 
strongly  fortified  cities  in  the  territory  of  Moab,  the 
other  being  Ar  of  Moab.  Joram,  king  of  Isracl,  took 
the  city,  and  destroyed  it,  exccpt  the  walls  (2  Kings  iii, 
25) ;  but  it  appears  from  the  passages  berę  cited  that  it 
must  haye  been  rebuilt  before  the  time  of  Isaiah,  and 
again  rayaged  by  the  Babylonians.  In  his  prophecy 
(xy,  1),  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  has  put  SKi?*!!  KS^S, 
kerakka  de-Afoab,  *^  the  castle  of  Moab ;"  and  tbe  former 
of  these  words,  pronounced  in  Arabie  karak,  kerat,  or 
k^rak,  is  the  name  it  bears  in  2  Mace.  xii,  17  (KapoKa, 
Characa)f  in  Steph.  Byzant  (KapaKp^fia,  Chara^muh' 
ba),  in  Ptolemy  (y,  17,  5,  XapaKiapa,  ChartŁComa\  in 
Abulfeda  (Tab,  Syr,  p.  89),  and  in  the  historians  of  the 
Crusades.  Abulfeda  (who  places  it  twelye  Arabie  miles 
from  Ar-Moab)  describes  Kerak  as  a  smali  town,  with 
a  castle  on  a  high  bill,  and  remarks  that  it  is  so  stiong 
that  one  must  deny  himself  eyen  the  wish  to  take  it  by 
force  (comp.  2  Kings  iii,  25).  In  the  time  of  the  Cru- 
sades, and  when  in  possession  of  the  Franks,  it  was  in- 
yested  by  Saladin ;  but,  after  lying  before  it  a  naonth, 
he  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  (Bobseddin,  Vita 
Saladin,  p.  55).  The  Crusaders  had  erected  here  a  for- 
tress  still  known  aa  Kerak,  which  formed  one  of  tbe 
centres  of  operations  for  the  Latins  east  of  the  Jordan. 
On  the  capture  of  these  at  length  by  Saladin  after  a 
long  siege.  in  A.D.  1188,  the  dominion  of  the  Franka 
oyer  this  territory  oeased  (Wilken,  ATreuzs.  iy,  244-247). 
"  It  was  then  the  chief  city  of  ^  rabia  Secunda  or  Pelm- 
censis ;  it  is  specified  as  in  the  Belkoj  and  is  distinguish- 
ed  from  *  Moab'  or  '  Rabbat,'  the  ancient  Ar-Moab,  and 
from  the  Mons  regalis  (Schultens,  Indos  Geogr.  s.  v.  Ca- 
racha;  sec  also  the  remarks  of  Gesenius,  Jesaia,  i,  517, 
and  his  notes  to  the  German  translation  of  Burckhardt). 
The  Crusaders,  in  error,  belieyed  it  to  be  Petra,  and  that 
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Mme  is  frcąuently  attached  to  it  la  the  writings  of 

Williim  of  Tyre  and  Jacob  de  Yitry  (see  ąuotations  in 

BobioMNi,  Bik  R»,  ii,  167).    Thifl  enor  Sb  perpetnated 

iii  tbe  Chćck  Church  to  the  {maent  dacy ;  and  the  bishop 

of  Petn,  whoflc  oflke,  as  representatiYe  of  the  patriareh, 

ii  IB  to  piodace  the  holj  6re  at  Easter  in  the  Church  of 

the  Sepnlchie  at  Jerasalem  (Stanley,  8,  and  P.  p.  467), 

is  in  raility  biahop  of  Keiak  (Seetzen,  ReUen^  ii,  858; 

Burckhaidt,  p^  887)"  (Smith).    The  fint  person  who 

viatcd  the  place  in  modern  times  was  Seetaen,  who 

Mją  "Near  to  Kerak  the  wide  plaiii  terminates  which 

tstendB  from  Sabbah,  and  is  broken  oniy  by  Iow  and 

detached  hiJla,  and  the  oountiy  now  becomes  mountain- 

608.  Kernk,  formerly  a  dty  and  biBhop'B  see,  liee  on  the 

top  of  tbe  hiU  near  the  end  of  a  deep  valley,  and  is  sur- 

rouoded  on  all  sides  with  \ofty  moontains.    The  bill  is 

Tcnr  steep,  and  in  many  places  the  ddes  are  quite  per- 

pradiddar.     Tbe  walls  round  the  town  are  for  the 

mott  part  dertroyed,  and  Kerak  can  at  preeent  boast  of 

litde  morę  than  being  a  smali  country  town.    The  cas* 

tJe,  which  is  uninhabited,  and  in  a  state  of  great  decay, 

was  fwmeriy  one  of  the  strongest  in  these  countries. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  town  conaist  of  Mohammedans 

•od  Greek  Cbristians.    The  present  bishop  of  Kerak 

lesides  st  Jeruaalem.    From  this  place  one  enjoys,  by 

koidiig  down  the  wady  Kerak,  a  fine  view  of  part  of 

the  Desd  Sea,  and  even  Jerusalem  may  be  distinctly 

BKo  in  dear  weather.    The  hill  on  which  Kerak  lies  is 

cmoposed  of  limestone  and  brittie  marł,  with  many  beds 

of  biue,  Uack,  and  gray  flinta.     In  the  neighboring 

rocks  theie  are  a  number  of  corious  grottoes;  in  those 

which  are  under  ground  wheat  is  sometimes  preserred 

for  a  period  of  ten  years"  (Zach's  MonatUehe  Correspond. 

zriii,  434).    A  fuUer  account  of  the  place  is  giren  by 

BorcUuudt  {Tnweb  m  Sjfria,  p.  879-^87),  by  whom  it 

was  ncxt  yisited;  and  anoŁher  description  u  fumished 

by  Irby  and  Manglea  (Trar^^p.  861^870).    From  their 

soooont  it  woold  aeem  that  the  cayems  noticcd  by  Seet- 

sen  were  probably  the  aepulchres  of  the  ancient  town. 

We  abo  leam  that  the  Christiana  of  Kerak  (which  they 

ind  Burckhardt  cali  Kerek)  are  nearly  as  numerous  aa 

the  Mohammedans,  and  boast  of  being  stronger  and 

brarer  (see  Robinaon's  Researchfś,  ii,  666-571).    On  ac- 

ooontof  the  notofiously  sarage  char^cter  of  its  Moham- 

medan  inhabitanta,  Kerak  has  not  oflen  been  visited  by 

tiarellerB.    lient.  Lynch,  of  the  United  Sutes  expedi- 

tłon  to  the  Dead  Sea,  penetrated  this  fastness  of  banditti, 

haring  bokOy  aeiaed  the  sheik  and  detained  him  as  a 

boitsge  for  their  safety.    He  describcs  the  town  as  sit^ 

natcd  opon  the  biow  of  a  htU  8000  feet  aboye  the  Dead 

Set.    The  housea  are  a  oollection  of  stone  hnts,  built 

withoot  moctar.    They  are  from  seren  to  eight  feet 

high;  the  ground  floors  abont  aix  feet  helów,  and  the 

f^  teriaoe  mod-roofs  moetly  about  two  feet  aboye  the 

streets;  but  in  many  i^oes  there  were  short  euta  from 

ikRct  to  Street  acrosa  the  roofs  of  the  honses.     The 

hooees,  or  rather  huta,  withont  windowa  and  withont 

ehinmcys,  were  blackened  inside  by  smoke,  and  the 

wonoen  and  children  were  squa]id  and  iilthy.     Kerak 

oootauis  a  popnlation  of  abont  800  families;  these  in- 

dade  about  lOOO  Cbristians,  who  are  kept  in  snbjection 

by  the  Moalem  Araba.     The  Moslem  inhabitants  are 

vOd>hx»king  sayages,  but  the  Christiana  haye  a  mild  and 

hos]ńtdile  character.  The  males  mostly  wear  sheep-skin 

oaats,  the  women  dark-odlored  gowns ;  the  Christian  fe- 

Bules  did  not  coneeal  their  faces,  which  were  tattooed 

like  the  South  Sea  islanderB.    The  eutrance  to  Kerak  is 

bjr  a  sieep  and  crooked  rayine,  which  is  completely  com- 

laanded  at  the  snmmit  by  the  castle.   This  latter,  partly 

cat  out  of  and  partly  built  upon  the  mountain  top,  pre- 

MBts  the  remains  of  a  magnificent  structure,  its  citadel 

cat  offftam  the  town  by  a  deep  ditch.    It  seems  to  be 

Saiaoemc,  althongh  in  yarious  parts  it  has  both  tbe 

pointcd  Gothic  and  the  rounded  Boman  arch,  the  work 

dottbtkas  of  the  yarious  mastera  into  whose  hands  it  has 

foUni  dnring  ita  eyentfnl  history.    lU  walls  are  com- 

peead  oC  beayy,  wdl-cnt  atooes,  with  a  steep  glaci»-wall 


snnounding  the  whole.  It  is  of  immense  eztent,  haying 
fiye  gates,  seyen  wells  and  cistems,  with  subterranean 
passages,  and  seyen  arched  store-houses,  one  aboye  an- 
other,  for  pnrposes  of  defence  (see  Lynch's  Narr€Uive,  p. 
855-859).  Mr.  De  Saulcy  also  entered  this  "den  of 
robbers,"  as  be  terms  it,  and  he  has  added  some  partio- 
ulars  to  the  aboye  description  (Aarra/tre,  i,  802-830, 
390).  His  aocoont  illustrates  the  character  of  the  in- 
habitants^ who  haye  for  many  years  been  the  terror  of 
the  yidnity  (Porter,  Handbook,  p.  60 ;  Schwarz,  Palet" 
tine,  p.  216).  See  also  Ritter'8  Erdhtnde,  xv,  916, 1215. 
A  map  of  the  site  and  a  yiew  of  part  of  the  keep  wiU  be 
found  in  the  Atlas  to  De  Saulcy  {La  Afer  Morte,  etc., 
feuilles  8, 20).    See  Moab. 

Kir^an.    See  Murray,  NicnoLAs. 

Kirwran,  Walter  Blake,  an  eminent  Irish  diyine, 
and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  popular  preachers  of 
the  last  half  of  the  18th  centary,  was  bom  at  Galway 
about  1754.  He  was  educated  at  the  college  of  the 
English  Jesuits  at  SLOmer;  was  ordained  pricst,  and 
was  for  a  time  professor  of  natural  and  morał  philosophy 
at  Louyain.  Having  embraced  Protestantlsm  in  1787, 
he  became  successiyely  minister  of  St.  Peter'8  Church, 
Dublin ;  prebendary  of  Howth,  minister  of  St  Nicholas 
Without  in  1788,  and  dean  of  Killala  in  1800.  He  died 
in  1805.  Few  preachers  of  any  age  haye  enjoyed  such 
popularity  as  VValter  Blake  Kirwan.  So  great  was  the 
throng  to  listen  to  his  sermons  that  it  was  found  neces- 
sary  to  defend  the  entrance  of  the  church  where  he  was 
to  preach  with  guards  and  palisades.  He  was  a  man 
of  fine  feelings,  amiable  and  beneyolent,  and  his  irre- 
sistible  powers  of  persuasion  were  chiefly  deyoted  to  the 
preaching  of  charity  sermons.  It  is  sald  that  the  col- 
lections  taken  up  after  his  sermons  seldom  fell  short  of 
£1000.  These  addresses  haye  been  published  under  the 
title  of  SermorUf  with  a  sketch  of  his  life  (London,  1814, 
8yo).  See  Darling,  Cydopadia  Bibliograpkicay  ii,  1735 ; 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  English  and  Amer,  Auł^tors,  ii,  1038; 
Lond,  Quart,  Rev,  xi,  130  sq. ;  liord  Brougham,  Conirib, 
to  the  Edmb,  Rev,  (Lond.  and  Glasgow,  1856),  i,  104  8q. 
(J.U.W.) 

KiBh  (Heb.  id^  t}*^p,  a  trapy  otherwise  a  hom ;  Sept. 
Keic  or  Kic,  N.  T.  Kię,  Auth.  Yers. "  Cis,"  Acts  xiii, 21), 
the  name  of  fiye  men. 

1.  The  second  of  the  two  sons  of  Mahli  (grandson  of 
Leyi) ;  his  sous  married  their  cousins,  heiresses  of  his 
brother  Eleazar  (1  Chroń,  xxiii,  21, 22).  One  of  these 
sons  was  named  Jerahmeel  (1  Chroń.  xxiy,  29).  B.C. 
cir.  1658. 

2.  A  Bcnjamite  of  Jerusalem  (i.e.  the  northem  neigh- 
borhood  of  Jebus),  third  named  of  the  sons  of  Jehiel  (of 
Gibeon)  by  Maachah  (1  Chroń,  yiii,  80 ;  ix,  86).  B.C. 
apparently  cir.  1618. 

3.  A  wealthy  and  powerful  Benjamite,  son  of  Ner  (1 
Chroń,  yiii,  88 ;  ix,  89),  and  father  of  king  Saul  ^(1  Sam. 
ix,  8 ;  X,  11,  21 ;  xiy,  51 ;  1  Chroń,  ix,  89;  xii,  1 ;  xxvi, 
28).  He  was  thus  the  grandson  (1  Sam.  ix,  1,  "  son" 
[q.v.])of  Abiel(q.v.).  See  Ner.  No  incident  is  men- 
tioned  respecting  him  excepting  his  sending  Saul  in 
search  of  the  strayed  asscs  (1  Sam.  ix,  8),  and  that  he 
was  buried  in  Zelah  (2  Sam.  xxi,  14).  KC.  1093.  In 
Acta  xiii,  21  he  is  called  Cis.    See  Saul. 

4.  A  Leyite  of  the  family  of  Merari,  son  of  Abdi,  and 
one  of  those  who  assisted  Hezekiah  in  resŁoring  the 
true  religion  (2  Chroń,  xxix,  12).    B.C.  726. 

5.  A  Bcnjamite,  the  father  of  Shimei,  and  great- 
grandfather  of  Mordecai  (Esth.  ii,  5).  B.C.  considera- 
bly  antę  598. 

Klah^i  (1  Chroń,  vi,  44).    See  Kushaiah. 

Klah^idn  {Ueh,  Kishyon',  ';i*^dp,  so  caUed  from  the 
hardneu  of  the  soil;  Sept.  Kemw,  Auth.  Yers. '^  Kish- 
on"  in  Josh.  xxi,  28),  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar  (Josh. 
xix,  20,  where  it  is  mentioned  between  Kabbith  and 
Abcśe),  assigned  to  the  Levites  of  the  family  of  Gershom, 
and  for  a  place  of  refuge  (Josh.  xxi,  28);  elsewhere  (1 
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Chroń,  vi,  72)  called  Kedesh  (q.  v.).  De  Saulcy  found 
miiu  called  KctsAaneh  (or  KiibśhMeh),  an  hour  and  a 
half  from  Kefr-Kenna,  commanding  the  Merj-es-Serbal, 
'  north  of  Mt.  Tabor,  which  he  u  indined  to  identtfy  with 
the  ancient  Kishion  {Narrat,  u,  325,  326).  Schwarz, 
dting  fiom  Astori,  plaoes  it  2^  miles  aouth  of  ChenilloŁh 
(Iksal) ;  but  ho  appears  to  be  muled  by  the  analogy  of 
the  name  of  thia  place  with  that  of  the  biook  Kishon 
{Pak$t,  p.  166),  which  has  no  oonnection  in  origin  (see 
Hame8veld,  iii,  241). 


L^ahon  (Hcb.  Kishon\  lid''p,  winding;  Septoag. 
Kutwie  ;  but  in  Psa.  lxxxiii,  9,  Kicrtrw i^  t.  r.  KciiTw v,  Auth. 
Yera.  "Kigon"),  a  torrent  or  winter  atream  (^HD,  A.V. 
*<river")  of  central  Palestine,  the  soene  of  two  of  the 
grandesŁ  achievementa  of  IsraelitLsh  history — ^thedefeat 
of  Sisera  (Judg.  iv,  7, 13 ;  v,  21),  and  the  deatruction  of 
the  propheto  of  Baal  by  Elijah  (1  Kinga  xviił,40).  It 
fonned  the  boundary  between  Manasseh  and  Zcbalon 
(Josh.  xix,  11).  See  Jokmeaii.  Some  portion  of  it  is 
alao  thought  to  be  designated  aa  the  *'  waters  of  Megid- 
do"  (Judg.  V,  19).  See  Meoidix>.  The  term  coupled 
with  the  Kishon  in  Judg.  v,  21,  as  a  stream  oftht  an- 
daO*  (n'<13Sin;5n,  A.  V.  "that  ancient  rivcr"),  has  been 
very  variousIy  rendcred  by  the  old  interpretcrs.  1.  It  is 
taken  as  a  proper  name,  and  thus  apparently  that  of  a 
distinct  stream — in  some  MSS.  of  the  SepL  Ka^i|/ici/i 
(see  Barhdt's  IIexapla) ;  by  Jerome,  in  the  Ynlgate,  tor- 
rent  Cadumim;  in  the  Peahito  and  Arabio  ver8ion8,  Car- 
fnin,  This  view  is  also  taken  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 
who  speaks  of  the  rivcr  close  to  Acre  (doubtlcss  mean- 
ing  thereby  the  Belus)  as  the  D*^C1*lp  ^ns.    It  is  poe- 

sible  that  the  term  may  rcfcr  to  an  ancient  tribe  of  Ke- 
dumim — wanderers  from  the  Eastem  deserts — who  had 
in  remoto  antiquity  settled  on  the  Kishon  or  one  of  its 
tributary  wadys.  See  Kadmokites.  2.  As  an  epithet 
of  the  Kishon  itself :  Scpt.  ^fi/iafSporc  dpxaiii»v;  Aquila, 
KavoutvuiVf  perhaps  intending  toimply  a  scorching  wind 
orsimoom  aa  accompanying  the  rising  of  the  waters; 
Symmachus,  aiyiutv  or  aiyCjv,  perliAps  alluding  to  the 
switl  springiug  of  the  torrent  {alyic  is  used  for  high 
waves  by  Artemidorus).  The  Targum,  adhcring  to  the 
signification  "  ancient,"  expands  the  sentcncc — ^  the  tor- 
rent in  which  wcrc  shown  signs  and  wonders  to  Israel 
of  old;''  and  this  miraculous  torrent  a  later  Jewish  tra- 
dition  (presenred  in  the  Cotnmeniarius  in  Canticum  Deb- 
horcB,  ascribed  to  Jerome)  would  identify  with  the  Red 
Sea,  the  scenę  of  the  greatest  manrels  in  IsraeFs  history. 
The  rendering  of  the  AY.  is  supportod  by  Mendelssohn, 
Gesenius,  Ewald,  and  other  modem  scholara.  The  ref- 
erence  is  probably  to  exploita  among  the  aboriginal  Ca- 
naanites,  as  the  plain  ailjoining  the  stream  has  always 
been  the  great  battle-ground  of  Palestine.  See  Esdka- 
SŁON.     For  the  Kishon  of  Josh.  xzi,  28,  see  Kishion. 

By  Josephus  the  Kishon  is  never  named,  neitber  does 
the  name  occur  in  the  early  Itineraries  of  Antoninus  Au- 
gustus,  or  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim.  Euscbius  and  Jerome 
dlsmiss  it  in  a  few  words,  and  notę  oniy  its  origin  in 
Tabor  (OnoiMut,  Cison),  or  such  part  of  it  aa  can  be  seen 
thence  {Ep,  ad Eustockium,  §  13),  passing  by  cntirely  its 
connection  with  CarmcL  Benjamin  of  TudeU  Yisited 
Akka  and  CarmeL  He  mentions  the  river  by  name  as 
"  Nachal  Kishon,"  but  only  in  the  most  cursory  manner. 
Brocardus  (cir.  1500)  describes  the  western  portion  of 
the  stream  with  a  litŁlc  moro  fulness,  but  eniarges  most 
on  its  upper  or  eastem  part,  which,  w^ith  the  victory  of 
Barak,  ho  placea  on  the  east  of  Tabor  and  Hermon,  as 
dischorging  the  water  of  those  mountains  into  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  (Detcr.  Terrce  S,  cap.  O,  7).  This  has  been 
shown  by  Dr.  Kobinson  (Bib,  Ret,  ii,  364)  to  allude  to 
the  wady  cl-Bireh,  which  mns  down  to  the  Jordan  a 
few  miles  abovc  Scythopolis. 

The  Kishon  is  beyond  all  doubt  the  river  now  called 
Nahr  ei'^fokaitah  (or  Muhatta)^  which,  after  traver»- 
ing  the  plain  of  Acre,  enters  the  bay  of  the  latter  name 
at  its  south-east  comer.     It  has  been  usual  to  tnce  the 


sonroe  of  this  Tiv6r  to  Moont  Tabor  (aa  abore  by  Je- 
rome), but  Dr.  Shaw  aflfirms  that  in  travelling  along  the 
south-eastem  brow  of  Mount  Caimel  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  seeing  the  sooroea  of  the  river  Kishon,  thiee 
or  Hour  of  which  lie  within  less  than  a  furlong  of  each 
other,  and  are  called  Bas  el-Kiahon,  or  the  head  of  the 
Kishon.  These  alone,  withont  the  leaser  oontńbutions 
near  the  sea,  dischaige  water  enough  to  form  a  river 
half  as  laige  aa  the  Isis.  During  the  rainy  seaaon  all 
the  waters  which  fali  upon  the  eastem  side  of  Carmel, 
or  upon  the  rising  grounds  to  the  southward,  empty 
them8elve8  into  it  in  a  nnmber  of  torrenta,  ot  which 
time  it  overflow8  its  banks,  acąuires  a  wondeiful  rapid- 
ity,  and  carrtea  all  before  it.  It  was  doubtlesa  in  such  a 
seaaon  that  the  hoat  of  Siaera  was  swept  away  in  at- 
tempting  to  ford  it.  But  such  inundations  are  only  oc- 
casional,  and  of  ahort  duration,  as  is  indeed  impiied  in 
the  destraction  in  its  waten  of  the  fugitives,  who  doubt^ 
less  expected  to  pasa  it  safely.  The  course  of  the  atream, 
as  eatimated  from  the  souroes  thus  indicated,  is  not  morę 
than  seven  milea.  It  runs  very  briskly  till  within  half 
a  league  of  the  sea;  but  when  not  augmented  by  raina, 
it  never  falls  into  the  sea  in  a  fuli  stream,  but  insensi- 
bly  percolates  through  a  bank  of  sand,  which  the  north 
winds  have  thrown  up  at  its  mouth.  It  waa  in  this 
State  that  Shaw  himself  found  it  in  the  month  of  April, 
1722,  when  it  waa  crossed  by  him. 

Notwithstanding  Shaw*s  contradiction,  the  aaaertioa 
that  tho  Kishon  derive8  its  sonrce  from  Mount  Tabor 
has  been  repeated  by  modem  travellerB  aa  oonfidently 
as  by  their  ancient  predeoessors  (^Summer  Ramblej  i, 
281).    Buddngham^a  st«tement,  bdng  madę  with  ref- 
erence  to  the  view  from  Mount  Tabor  itself,  deaenres  at* 
tention.    He  aajra  that  near  the  foot  of  the  mountjun  on 
the  aouth-west  are  **  the  springs  of  the  Ain  ea-Shemr, 
which  send  a  peroeptible  stream  through  the  <»ntre  of 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  form  the  brook  Kishon  of 
antiąuity."     Further  on.  the  same  tniveller,  on  reach- 
ing  the  hilla  which  divide  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  from 
that  of  Acre,  saw  the  paas  through  which  the  riveT 
makes  its  way  from  the  one  plain  to  the  other  (7Vare2ff 
M  Palestine,  i,  168, 177).     Schwarz  also  states  that  tbe 
Bourcea  of  the  EJshon  are  at  a  village  called  Sheik  Ab- 
rik,  south-west  of  Tabor  (PaleaL  p.  166).   On  further  io- 
quiry,  and  morę  extensive  comparison  of  obeenrationa 
madę  at  different  timea  of  the  year,  it  will  probably  be 
found  that  the  remoter  souroe  of  the  river  ia  really  in 
Mount  Tabor,  but  that  the  aupply  from  thia  aource  ia 
cut  off  in  early  aumroer,  when  it  ceasea  to  be  maintain- 
ed  by  rains  or  oontributory  torrenta;  whereas  the  copi- 
ous  supply  from  the  nearer  ^iringa  at  Ras  el-Kiahon, 
with  other  aprings  lower  down,  keep  it  up  fn>m  that 
point  as  a  perennial  stream,  even  during  the  ditmght  of 
summer.     (See  Kitto^s  PicL  Hiti,  o/PaUstine^  p.  cxcu) 
Mariti  (ii,  112)  mentions  the  case  of  the  Engliah  drafco- 
man  who  was  drowned,  and  his  hoise  with  him,  in  the 
attempt  to  cross  this  temponury  stream  from  Mt.  Tabor, 
in  Feb.  1761.     During  the  battle  of  Mount  Tabor,  be- 
tween the  French  and  Araba,  April  16, 1799,  many  of  the 
latter  were  drowned  in  their  attempt  to  croes  a  atream 
coming  from  Deburieh,  which  then  innndated  the  plain 
(Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  839).    Monro,  who  crosMed  the 
river  early  in  April  (in  its  lower  or  perennial  part),  in 
order  to  asoend  Mount  Carmel,  describes  it  aa  trareraing 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon.    The  river,  where  he  croased  it, 
in  a  boafj  waa  then  thirty  yards  wide.    In  the  plain 
from  Solam  to  Nazareth  he  crossed  **a  oonńdemble 
brook,  and  aflerwards  some  others,  which  fiow  into  a 
smali  lakę  on  the  northem  side  of  the  plain,  and  event- 
ually  contribute  to  swell  the  Kishon"  {RamJble,  i,  55, 281). 
Dr.  Robinson  says  that  this  aecount  oonesponds  with 
channels  that  he  obsen-ed  (Bibłicał  Heśearckes,  iii,  230), 
Prokesch  also,  in  April,  1829,  when  travelling  dire<;tly 
from  Ramleh  to  Nazareth,  entered  the  plain  of  Esdrae- 
lon at  or  near  Lejjun,  where  he  came  upon  the  Kishon, 
flowing  in  a  deep  bed  through  marshy  ground;  and  af- 
ter  wandering  about  for  some  time  to  find  hia  way 


KISHON  i: 

Umngh  ttte  mama,  he  mu  «t  laat  Kt  ri(tht  by  an  Arab, 
■bi  poinled  oot  the  proper  Tard  (_RaK  tu  //.  /.awJ,  p. 
139).  Tbe  BcripUinl  ucouDt  of  [he  oTerthniw  oTSis- 
at'i  boM  taaiatettlj  showa  thaC  Ihe  Kmm  cro««l  the 
filio,  ind  most  bars  bcen  of  conńdcnble  aize.  Tbe 
Ul  ^Dw  Ihot  ic  did  so,  sad  Btill  doe« 
y  Dr.  Robiraou,  who  adda  thit  "  not 
improbably,  in  andeaC  limu,  when  the  country  *ru 
ptTbtfa  mora  wooded,  tbere  may  b4ve  been  pinaaBail 
iOhiib  thiDnghont  the  whole  pUin."  The  trtnMcdon 
df  ibe  prophet  Elijah,  wfao,  after  his  Mcrifice  on  Cuincl. 
nonUDded  tbe  pneiU  of  Bul  to  be  lUin  at  tbe  lirer 
Kitbon,  r«|uim  no  explanatian,  weing  thU  it  took 
I^Me  U  the  permnul  lower  ulreani.   Tbia  alao  ejtptaitiB, 

cl  dnngbt,  tbe  water  «*■  obuined  *ith  vhich  the 


Tbe  Kiahmi  ia,  in  Tact,  the  dnin  by  which  the  wuen 
of  Ihe  pluń  of  Eadraelon,  ind  of  the  moanuina  which 
iadiiM  tbat  pUin,  namely,  Carmel  and  the  Samaria 
nnge  on  Ihe  loutb,  tbe  monnUin  of  Galilee  on  tbe 
nwh,  aod  Gilboa,  "  liule  Ilemjon''  («o  caUed),  and 
Tibor  00  the  eaat,  find  theic  way  to  Ihe  Hediterranean. 
lu  tuuae  ia  ia  a  dtrectioa  ii«riv  dne  nortb-wcsŁ  along 
Ihe  lower  pait  of  tbe  plain  neaińt  the  foot  ofthe  Sama- 
■itan  hi  Pa,  and  ck«e  beneath  the  Teiy  clift  of  Cannel, 
tnakiug  thningh  tbe  billa  wbicb  aeparate  the  plain  of 
Esbiełon  fnm  the  niaritime  pUin  of  Acre,  by 
BBnw  pan,  beneath  the  eminence  of  Harothieh 
1i,whirh  is  believed  by  aome  still  to  relain  a  tracę  of  the 
nime  of  łlaicsbeth  of  the  tientilea.  It  hai  two  pri 
pal  li«d«i;  the  Ont  fnim  Debniieh  (Daberath), 
tlooiit  Tabor,  tbe  north-«aBt  angle  of  the  plain ;  i 
■nmdly,  froni  Jelb&n  (Gilboa)  on  the  aouth-east.  I 
lin  (ed  by  the  copiODS  apring  of  Lrjjun,  tbe  strean  from 
■hicfa  ia  probably  the  "waten  of  Hegiddo"  (Portfl 
Aadtooit,  p.  385).  Tbe  bigheat  aource  of  the  Kiahoi 
on  the  aDUh-eaat  is  the  lait^e  fountain  of  Jenin,  the  an 
diol  En-gannini,  the  iirater  from  which,  increased  by  , 
imnbn  of  tbe  atreamlet*  fiooi  the  aamiunding  bills, 
łowi  matsaid  acrDsalhe  plain  Ihrougta  a  deep  channel 
dmiDKthe  winWimontha;  bntiiiBainaiertbis  channel, 
Skt  Ihe  Dnnhem  one,  ia  perfectly  diy  (Van  de  Yclde, 
Tronli,  i,  362).  Tbe  two  channela  uniie  at  a  point  a 
"     north  of  tbe  wte  ot  Megiddo.    The  channel  of 


tbe  mited  M 


h  aide  i 


fcirda  dming ' 

baiy  nin,  impaaeaoie ;  yet  m  tummer,  even  nerę.  t 
wbotr  plain  and  tbe  ńrcr  bed  aic  diy  and  bard  (Robi 
MO,  ii,  364).  Tbne  facU  abikingly  illiutrate  the  lu 
ruin  la  Ibe  deteat  of  Siwn.  The  botlle  was  fought 
Ol  Ibe  iouth  banli  of  the  Kiahon,  aC  Hegiddo  ( Judg.  i 
13;  T,  19).  Wtaile  the  baUle  raged  a  violent  Nonn 
■ind  aod  rain  came  oa  (Jadg.  r,  4, 20 ;  comp.  Joaepbi 
'I*. »,  5,  ł).  In  a  abort  limę  the  hard  plain  was  tur 
ed  ino  a  maiab,  and  tbe  dry  rifer-bed  into  a  fciaminj; 
tanuŁ   TheCanaaniwa 
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by  the  fiery  attack  of  Barak  and  the  fury  of  the  •łorni ; 
'  the  eanh  tiembled,  the  heatena  dropped  .  .  .  the 
in  theii  couiwe  fought  againsC  Sisera."  The  wai> 
■  and  «^bario1a  daabing  madly  Łhrough  tbe  manby 
gnund  madę  it  much  worae ;  and  tbe  soldien,  in  irying 
cnm  tbe  swoUen  lorreut,  were  swept  away. 
But,  lilce  moet  of  the  ao-called  "  iiYers"  d"  Palestine, 
the  perennial  atream  fomia  but  a  smali  part  of  Ihe  Ki- 
ehon.  During  Ihe  gieater  patt  of  tho  year  (aa  above 
noled)  ila  opper  portion  is  dry,  nnd  the  Mream  confined 
to  a  few  milea  next  tbe  Ka.  The  Bourcea  of  this  peren- 
nial porlion  proceed  from  tbe  rTx>Ls  ofCarmeJ — the*^rast 
founuine  cilled  aa'adlyeh,  ebout  Ihree  loiks  eaat  of 
Cbaifa"  (Thomaon,  Land  and  Book,  ii,  140),  and  UuM, 
appaicntly  still  morę  copioiu,  deacribed  by  Sbaw  (Kob- 
inson,  ii,  B65),  as  burating  forth  from  beneath  tbe  eaat- 
ern  brow  of  Carrael,  and  diaeharging  of  tbemaelitra  "• 
river  half  aa  tug  as  the  laia.'  It  enters  the  sea  at  tbe 
lower  part  of  Ihe  bay  of  Akka,  about  two  milea  eaat  of 
Chaifa,  "  in  a  deep,  lortuous  bed,  between  banka  of 
loamy  aoil  aome  fifteen  feet  higb,  and  flftcen  to  twenty 
yarda  apart"  (Porter,  I/am&oat,  p.  883).  Between  the 
moulh  and  the  lown  Ibe  ahore  ia  Uned  by  an  exten»ive 
grove  of  date-palma,  one  of  tlie  finest  in  PaJeatine  (ym 
de  Yelde,  i,  289).  Tbe  part  of  the  Kisbon  at  whicb 
the  prnpbets  of  Baal  were  alaughtered  by  EUjah  waa 
loubtlesa  cloee  below  the  spot  on  Carmel  where  the  aae- 
riflce  bod  taken  place.  Tbis  apot  is  now  fixed  with  aU 
but  certainty  *a  at  tbe  exlreme  east  end  of  the  moun- 
tain,  to  which  the  name  is  atill  attached  ofKt-MakTaio, 
"Ihebuming."  See  Carhei.  Nowhere  doea  the  Ki- 
sbon run  »o  dose  to  the  mouniain  as  juat  beneatb  tlua 
spot  (Van  de  Yelde,  i,  334).  It  is  about  lOOO  feet  above 
the  riveT,  and  a  precipitoua  rayine  ieada  direclly  down, 
by  which  tbe  Tictima  were  perhapa  burried  from  the 
aacred  precincts  of  the  altar  of  JehDvih  to  their  doom 
in  the  torrent  bed  below,  at  the  foot  of  Ihe  moun^ 
which  from  this  drcumatance  may  be  caUed  leli  KDalą 
Ihe  hill  of  the  prieata.  Whether  the  Kithon  contained 
any  watet  at  tbia  time  we  are  not  told;  tbat  reąuired 
for  Elijah'B  aacridce  was  in  all  probability  obuined  from 
the  apring  on  tbe  mDunIain  aide  below  Ihe  plaleau  of 
El-Mahralia.     At  the  mouth  of  the  river  are  banka  of 


■nd,  which  ai 


in  the  ri 


uilo  dangerous  ąuickaanda  (Yan  de  Yelde,  i,  !89>. 

The  modem  name  Sakr  tl-Mukiilla  sonie  haTB 
Itiought  meana  "  the  rireT  oT  ataught^,"  in  allusion  to 
tbe  aUugbler  of  tbe  prophets  of  Baal  on  ita  banka;  but 
Ihe  name  may  alao  aignify  *■  river  of  Ihe  ford,"  from  an- 
other  meaning  of  the  aame  root  (compare  Robinson,  ii, 
805);  tbe  lalter  is  Ibe  interpietation  given  oflhe  name 
by  Ibe  people  of  tbe  country. — Kitlo;  Smitb.  Seofui- 
therin  Hamesreld,!,  &2!  aq.;  Schwarz,  Pofeiftiir,  p.  49; 
Hackett,  Itluttra.  p.  931-323;  Ritler,  Erdk.  x\-i,  704; 
Moundrell,  fiarfy  rrowfc,  p.  480;  Pococke,  ffaił,  II,  i,  65; 
G.Kobinsan,Puirf(.i,S08<Par.l8S&);  Tboraaon.Zimd 
<md  Book,  i,  492 :  Slaider,  Smai  and  Fal.  p.  847 ;  Wilsoą 
lAmdtofBibU,\\,m;  Tnatnun,£<uirfo//«rafi,p.M,4» 
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KiBhahu.    See  Cdcumbeb. 

Kisker,  Johann  Justub,  a  Geraum  theolog^an,  was 
bom  at  Rodinghausen  in  1660,  and  was  educated  at  the 
muYersities  of  Jena  and  Gienen.  In  1694  he  became 
professor  of  ptailosophy  at  Rinteln  Unirenity',  and  the 
year  foUowing  professor  of  theology.  He  died  March 
25, 1714.  For  a  Ust  of  his  writings,  mainly  dissertar 
tions,  see  Doring,  Gelehrte  Theologen  Deułschkmda  des 
19^  und  19^  Jahrh.  ii,  102. 

Ki^BOn  (Psa.  bcxxiii,  9).     See  Kishon. 

SiBS  (p^9t  fuuhak';  Gr.  ^im,  to  2or«,  and  deriva- 
tires).  Originally  the  act  of  kissing  had  a  symbolical 
characŁer,  as  a  natural  species  of  language,  expve88ive 
of  tender  affection  and  respect  It  appears  from  the 
case  of  Laban  and  Jaoob  (Gen.  Z3dx,  13)  that  this 
method  of  salutation  was  even  then  established  and  rec- 
ognised  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  Gen.  xxvii,  26, 27,  a 
kiM  is  a  sign  of  affection  between  a  parent  and  child ; 
in  Cant.  viii,  1,  between  a  lover  and  his  bride.  It  was 
also,  as  with  sonie  modem  nations,  a  token  of  friendship 
and  regard  bestowed  when  friends  or  idations  met  or 
sepaiated  (Tobit  vii,  6;  x,  12;  Lukę  vii,  45;  xv,  20; 
Acts  XX,  37 ;  MatL  xxvi,  48 ;  2  Sam.  xx,  9) ;  the  same 
costom  is  still  usoal  In  the  East  (Tischendorf,  Reitey  i, 
255).  The  Church  of  Ephesus  wept  sore  at  Paul*s  de- 
parture,  and  fell  on  his  neck  and  kissed  him.  When 
Orpah  qaitted  Naomi  and  Ruth  (Rath  i,  14),  after  the 
three  had  lifled  up  their  voice  and  wept,  she  '*  kissed 
her  mother-in-Uw,  but  Kuth  clave  unto  ber." 

It  was  usual  to  kiss  the  mouth  (Gen.  xxxiii,  4;  Exod. 
iv,  27 ;  xviii,  7 ;  1  Sam.  xx,  41 ;  Prov.  xxiv,  26).  Kiss- 
ing the  lips  by  way  of  affectionate  salutation  was  not 
only  permitted,  but  customary  among  near  relative8  of 
both  8exes,  both  in  patriarchal  and  in  later  times  (Gen. 
xxix,  11 ;  Cant.  viii,  1).  Between  individuals  of  the 
same  8ex,  and  in  a  limited  degree  between  those  of  dif- 
ferent  sexes,  the  kiss  on  the  cheek  as  a  mark  of  respect 
or  an  act  of  salutation  has  at  all  times  been  customary 
in  the  East,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  extinct  even 
in  Europę.  Mention  is  madę  of  it  (1)  between  paients 
and  children  (Gen.  xxvii,  26,  27;  xxxi,  28,  55;  xl\'iii, 
10;  1, 1 ;  Exod.  xviii,  7 ;  Ruth  i,  9, 14;  2  Sam.  xiv,  38 ; 
1  Kings  xix,  20 ;  Lukę  xv,  20 ;  Tobit  vii,  6 ;  x,  12) ;  (2) 
between  brothers,  or  near  małe  relatires  or  intiroate 
friends  (Gen.  xxix,  18 ;  xxxiii,  4 ;  xlv,  15 ;  Exod.  iv,  27 ; 
1  Sam.  XX,  41);  (8)  the  same  modę  of  salutation  be- 
tween persons  not  related,  but  of  equal  lank,  whether 
friendly  or  deceitful,  is  mentioned  (2  Sam.  xx,  9 ;  Psa. 
lxxv,  10 ;  Prov.  xxvii,  6 ;  Lukę  vii,  45  [Ist  clause] ;  xxii, 
48 ;  Acts  XX,  37) ;  (4)  as  a  mark  of  real  or  affected  con- 
descension  (2  Sam.  xv,  5;  xix,  39) ;  (5)  respect  from  an 
inferior  (Lukę  vii,  88,  45,  and  perhaps  viii,  44).  In 
other  cascs  the  kin  is  imprinted  on  the  beard  (see  jLr- 
vieux,  iii,  182) ;  sometimes  on  the  hair  of  the  head  (see 
D'Orviile,  Ad  Chariion^  viii,  4),  which  was  then  taken 
hołd  of  by  the  hand  (2  Sam.  xx,  9).  Among  the  Arabs 
the  women  and  children  kiss  the  beards  of  their  hus- 
bands  or  fathers.  The  superior  retums  the  salute  by  a 
kiss  on  the  forehead.  Kissing  the  hand  of  anothcr  ap- 
pears to  be  a  modem  practice.  In  Egypt  an  inferior 
kisses  the  hand  of  a  superior,  geneially  on  the  back,  but 
sometimes,  as  a  special  favor,  on  the  palm  also.  To  tes- 
tify  abject  submiasion,  and  in  asking  favora,  the  fect  are 
oilen  kissed  instead  of  the  hand  (Lukę  vii,  88).  "The 
son  kisses  the  hand  of  his  fathcr,  the  wife  that  of  her 
hnsband,  the  slave,  and  often  the  free  servant,  that  of 
the  master.  The  8laves  and  senrants  of  a  grandee  klas 
their  lord's  Bleeve,  or  the  skirt  of  his  clothing"  (Lane, 
Mod.  Eg,  ii,  9 ;  compare  Arvieux,  Trav,  p.  151 ;  Burck- 
hardt,  Trav.  i,  369 ;  Niebuhr,  Voy.  i,  329 ;  ii,  93 ;  Layard, 
Nin,  i,  174 ;  Wellsted,  A  rahioj  i,  341 ;  Malcolm,  Sk^tches 
ofPeriia,  p.  271).  Friends  saluting  each  other  join  the 
right  hand,  then  each  kisses  his  own  hand,  and  puts  it 
to  his  lips  and  forehead,  or  breast ;  after  a  long  absence 
they  embrace  each  other,  kissing  first  on  the  right  side 
of  the  face  or  neck,  and  then  on  the  left,  or  on  both  sides 


of  the  beard  (Lane,  ii,  9, 10 ;  comp.  Irby  and  ManglM,  pb 
116;  ChanUn,F<^a^,iii,421;  Burckhardt,iVolet,i,869; 
RuBseU,  Altppo,  i,  240).  The  passage  of  Job  xxxi,  27, 
**Or  my  mouth  hath  kissed  my  hand,"  is  not  in  pćónt 
(see  Menken,  DiuerU  in  p.  1.,  Lipsis,  1711 ;  Doughtsi, 
AnadecL  i,  211 ;  Kieseling,  in  the  Nov.  MiaćelL  L^m,  ix, 
595;  Bottiger,  KunUmythoL  i,  52),  and  refers  to  idola- 
trous  usages  (see  L.  Weger,  De  o»e,  mamu  idolałrieay 
R^^m.  1698),  namely,  the  adoration  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  (comp.  Cicero,  Ver,  iv,  43 ;  Gesenius,  CommenL  on 
Isa.  xlix,  28).  See  Adobation.  It  was  the  custopa  to 
throw  kuses  towards  the  images  of  the  gods,  and  to- 
wards  the  sun  and  moon  (1  Kings  xix,  18 ;  Hos.  xiii,  2 ; 
comp.  Minuc.  Felix,  ii,  5 ;  TaciL  Hist,  iii,  24,  3 ;  Lucian, 
De  Sali.  c.  17 ;  Pliny,  UiU.  NaJt.  xxviii,  5).  The  kiss- 
ing of  pńnces  was  a  token  of  homage  (Psa.  ii,  12 ;  1  Sam. 
X,  1;  Xenophon,Cyrop.vii,5,82).  So  probably  in  Gen. 
xli,  40,  "  Upon  thy  mouth  shall  all  my  people  kiss,** 
where  the  Anth.yera.  interpets,  '*  Acoording  to  thy  woni 
shall  all  my  people  be  ruled"  (see  Gesenius,  The$aur, 
Heb,  pw  923).  We  may  compare  the  Mohammedan  cus- 
tom  of  kissing  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca  (Burckliardt,  7Var. 
i,  250,  298, 823 ;  Crichton,  A  rabia,  ii,  215).  Xenophon 
says  {AffeińL  v,  4)  that  it  was  a  national  custom  with 
the  Persians  to  kiss  whomaoever  they  honorcd;  and  a 
cujious  passage  to  this  effect  may  be  found  in  the  Cyro~ 
padia  (i,  4, 27).  Kissing  the  feet  of  princes  was  a  token 
of  subjection  and  obedienoe,  which  was  sometimes  cai^ 
ried  so  ikr  that  the  print  of  the  foot  receivcd  the  kiss, 
80  as  to  give  the  impression  that  the  very  dust  had  be> 
Gome  sacrod  by  the  royal  tread,  or  that  the  subject  was 
not  worthy  to  salute  even  the  prince's  foot,  but  was  eon- 
tent  to  kiss  the  earth  itself  near  or  on  which  he  trod 
(Isa.  xlix,  33;  Micah  vii,  17;  Psa.  lxxii,  9;  comp.  Gen. 
xli,  40 ;  1  Sam.  xxiv,  8 ;  Matt  xxviii,  9 ;  see  Dion  Casa, 
lix,  27 ;  Seneca,  De  Benef,  ii,  12).  Similar  usages  pre- 
vail  among  the  Orientals  to  the  present  day  (see  Wil- 
kinson,  A  nc.  Eg,  ii,  203 ;  Layaid,  Niner,  i,  274 ;  Harmer, 
Ohs,  i,  336;  Niebuhr,  Trartls,  i,  414;  comp.  Assemani, 
Bibl,  Or,  i,  377 ;  Otho,  Lex,  Rab.  p.  233 ;  Barhebr.  Chnm. 
p.  148,  189,  569).  The  Rabbins,  in  the  meddleaome, 
scmpulous,  and  falsely  delicate  spirit  which  auimated 
much  of  what  they  wrote,  did  not  permit  morę  than 
three  kinds  of  lusses — ^the  kiss  of  Teverencc,  of  recepticMi, 
and  of  dismissal  (^BrukUk  Rabba  on  Gen.  xxix,  1 1). 

The  peculiar  tendency  of  the  Christian  rcligion  to 
encourage  honor  towards  all  men,  as  men,  to  fo6t«r  and 
develop  the  soiler  affections,  and,  in  the  trying  condi- 
tion  of  the  early  Church,  to  make  its  membcrs  intimatc- 
ly  known  one  to  another,  and  unitę  them  in  the  ckiscst 
bonds,  led  to  the  observanoe  of  kissing  as  an  accompani- 
ment  of  that  social  worship  which  took  its  ońgiii  in  the 
very  cradle  of  our  religion.  (See  Coteler,  Ad  constituL 
Apatt.  ii,  57;  Fessel,  ii  <lrcr«.  saer,  p.  283.)  Henoe  the 
exhortation,  **  Salute  each  other  with  a  holy  kiss'*  (Rom. 
xvi,  16 ;  see  also  1  Cor.  xvi,  20 ;  2  Cor.  xiii,  12 ;  1  Thess. 
V,  26 ;  in  1  Pet  v,  14  it  is  termed  "  a  kiss  of  charity**). 
"  It  might,  perhaps,  be  undeistood  among  the  membera 
of  the  Church  that  the  kiss  was  to  be  exchanged  be- 
tween persons  of  the  same  sex  only,  though  no  direc- 
tion  to  this  effect  is  found  in  the  apostolic  epistles,  and 
it  is  known  that  in  process  of  time  the  heathen  took  oc> 
casion  from  the  practice  to  reproach  the  Christians  for 
looseness  of  manners.  On  this  account  caro  was  takea 
(as  appears  from  the  Apostolical  Constitutioru)  to  main- 
tain  in  respect  to  it  the  distinction  of  Bexes;  but  the 
practice  itself  was  kept  up  for  centuries,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  celebration  of  the  Supper.  It  was 
regarded  as  the  special  token  of  perfcct  reconciliatioo. 
and  concord  among  the  members  of  the  Church,  and 
was  called  siroply  the  peace  (Łipfimi),  or  the  kiss  ttfpeaoe 
(osculum  pacis).  It  was  exchanged  in  the  EasŁezn 
Church  before,  but  in  the  Western  after  the  consecrm> 
tion  prayer.  Ultimately,  however,  it  was  discontinued 
as  a  badge  of  Christian  fellowship,  or  a  part  of  any 
Christian  solemnity"  (Fairbatm).  (See  AposL  dmsfiU 
ii,  57 ;  viii,  i  1 ;  Just.  Mart  ApoL  i,  65 ;  Palmer,  On  Idt^ 
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d  TtoU  fimi  Du  CwiRe ;  Bingbam,  Ckn$t.  A  ■- 
iłf.iLzii,c.iv,§G,ToLir,49;  b.ii,cii,9  10,  vaLi,"" 
ku,c.  iis,S  17,voLi,27J;  b.  iv,  c  Ti,^  lt,ToLi,. 
kuii,ciii,S6,vaLTii,S16t  *e«  tiaa  Ćod.J»1.V.Tit. 
iii,  16,  ife  Am.  (mte  Aupt ;  Bnnde,  Pop.  An/i^.  i  ~' 
Tkr  peculiar  drciuoMancea  btvt  naw  vuii>hed  < 
n'E  pmpriFly  uid  eniphuu  to  >ucli  ui  ciprenion  or 
brMherly  love  (od  ChrisUwi  Tricndabip.  (See  WeniYBa, 
CŁiri.  .-fjniiiDfua,  «.  v.)  The  kin  of  peacc  itiU  foriM 
pin  ot  one  of  tbe  nta  of  tbe  Romisb  Cburcb.  It  u 
given  immedUtelf  belbie  Ibe  communion;  tbe  clergy- 
mui  arbo  ccletirtta  nam  kiinng  tbe  altar,  md  em- 
tnang  the  deacon,  uj^ing,  "Pbx  titn,  fialer,  et  cedeńii 
■racue  Dei ;"  tlie  dewam  does  tbe  wme  to  the  Hibde»' 
cm,  uj-ing, "  Pkx  tccitiD  i"  the  Utler  tben  silulea  tbe 

KiMing  tbe  fint  ortoe  hiBl>ecn  Teqiured  by  tbe  popea 
•9  >  lign  of  THpect  Irom  tbe  MCDlir  puwer  lincc  tbe  SUi 
nniniy.  The  flnt  wbo  tectind  Ihii  honor  wu  popc 
CoMtantine  I.  It  wu  pud  bim  by  the  empeior  Jug- 
liiii*nII,DnhlaentTyiiiIoCoiiMuilinap1ein710.  Vil- 
mtine  I,  about  H37,  nąuiced  eveiy  ooe  to  kiu  bis  Toot, 


tiiTF  twen  eipectcd  by  lU  popea.  Wben  the  cereiponj 
iika  place,  the  pope  wein  a  ilipper  with  ■  cnaa,  whicb 
w  kimd.  In  morę  recmt  timcH,  ProtMtanU  baTe  not 
bera  reąuired  to  kin  tbe  pope'a  fool,  biit  meiely  to  bend 
ikf  knw  ililfbtły.     8ee  Adoration. 

On  the  Bubjeci  of  thia  irticle  getienlly,  cntuult  Em- 
merirh.  De  oiaUit  ap.  Vti.  m  ducttm  (Meining.  17ttS); 
Htckil.  De  OhhIu  (Lipus.  1689) ;  Hanner,  De.  OkmUi 
CiriHiaaor.  Vfttr..  in  hia  OU.  Sacr.  ii,  ISl-201 ;  Kem- 
inin,  De  Otcutu  (Praneor.  1680);  Jac  Hemnacbinidius, 
(l«nifo9<a(Vileb.l630);  MilUer,0(0**ioSawfo(Jena, 
1674);  Bobera,  0e  Oniu  Aftir. ,- Lomeiet.  ZMh.  jmi'  ' 
p.S%:  alHinUgaluil.rAncnir.ToLsij  GoH,DeOK 
<Jaia,l670):  Laii)!e,/Vi«Ieaihuf  dnJfnCArłffcH  (Letpz. 
1717);  nmpare  )rabriciiu,fiiUii^.(Infł;tiar.p.l016K|.; 
and  Mha  iDonograjdia  dted  by  Yolbeding,  /afer,  p.  6J, 
147.   See  Salut atio:*. 

KiaaOB.     See  [vt. 

EiaŁBmftker,  JoiiAy:iHTAoiNTii,a  ceUbratPd  Ro- 
min  Cuholic  thcologian,  iroa  bom  August  15,1754, 


uiHan 


ueduc 


He  was  ordaincd  priest  Dec  22, 1777, 
but  filkd  the  rostruni  inslead  of  the  pulpit,  and  bis:Bnie 
i|niif  celebnted  for  his  attiunnienti  as  a  linguist.  In 
!7B6he  was  elected  professor  of  pbilology  at  hij  airoa 
num.  and  in  1795  was  transferrEd  to  the  chair  oT  Bib- 
liod  eipgeBia.  He  died  Jlarch  2, 1S34.  Of  his  nnraer- 
039  worka  we  have  rmnn  here  only  for  the  tillrg  of 
Ibinc  mott  important  in  tbeology,  whicb  BTe,Canunm- 
(^Kin  A  nora  atgni  pracipuf,  I'eferu  Talanita/i  tx  fol- 
liiu  Kriptoribiii  Gmcit  tt  Romanii  Kripla  (Milnster, 
\<*»):—Exryel.AliliaiiJliinffBberMatf.xx\,ia,19,tni 
Ia,3-^%odt^  Sber  dm  Fri^uxł  Pttri  lad  dat  KhAand: 
—Kar/aa  criiiea  in  Piałmoi  Lerii,  et  nx,  tt  aainui 
"■  Danrl  iii  defonma  ignia  (1809)  i—Wtiuagung  Jim 
ttm  GtridU  Sbtr  JudSa  uad  die  »'rif,  etc  (1816)-— 
fmłimni  mulieoruia  iUuttratun  ei  Jlifrograpkia  Ort- 
rdaluiB  (I8l») -.  —  WaHa^nj  ran  Immanatl  (18-24); 
•nd  tBpeciaUy  Biblia  lacnt  Yalgala  tditiomt  jurta  tx- 
rm/iar  tVicanun  (1824,3  vols.),  dedicatcd  to  pope  Leo 
Xl[;  andbiatranslation  of  the  ŃcwTeatament  (I82ó), 
■bich  u  laigely  drculated  among  tbe  Roman  CathoUca 
ofGłioiany,  See  Htmbergtr,  Dat  geithrit  DtutKitanii, 
Api«ndijt,voKxriiiands^lii;  Wetaer  und  Welte.Air- 
cWtenbn,  roL  vi,  >.  v. ;  xii,67lBq.     (J.H.W.) 

Ette  (fPit,  ojgroA',  so  cllled  from  ita  damoroua  cry,■ 
!lt||t.■^'lf  v.r.in-i>'D[,Vulg.mInir,-  but  in  Job.xKviii, 
'.łm)i,Auth.Vaiion"voJturB"),  an  uncleaa  and  keen- 
agkuidbiidarprey  (Lev-.xi,14j  Dent.  xiv,  13).  Tbe 
ttnion  of  Pwtido-Jonatban  haa  tbe  blade  nullure!  the 
Toedan  Gieck  KoXwń',  ot  jaddaai  Kimcbi  KTCO,  or 
1'spi'i  flaadiaa  aad  Abe1<nlid  Ibe  małe  ioraed  awi— 
■«•  «*  whkb  •»  «TideMly  men  eonjerturea,  *ith  lit- 
V.-H 


13  KITK 

tle  rcgard  to  the  content,  whicb  clanea  the  blrd  in 
quGetion  wilh  otber  apeciea  of  tbe  falcoa  tribe.    See 

identiOcatioo.  The  dacp  minea  in  tbe  receasea  of  the 
mouDlaina  from  whicb  tbe  labor  of  man  eitracls  the 
treSBuiea  of  the  eartb  are  tbere  deacribed  aa  "a  track 
whicb  tbe  bird  of  prey  hatb  not  known,  nor  hath  tbe 
eye  of  the  nnyah  louked  upoii  it."  Bucban  {Hieroz.  ii, 
193  aq.,  77D),  regarding  tbe  etymolt^y  of  tbe  word,  cou- 
nccted  it  with  the  Arabie  al-guyu,  a  kind  of  hank,  ao 
called  fiom  ita  ery  jia^a,  described  by  Damir  as  a  amall 
bird  with  a  abort  taił,  uaed  in  hunting,  and  renurkable 
(oi  ita  great  courage,  tbe  swLftnesa  of  ita  fligbt,  and  the 
keenneas  of  ita  viiiian,  whicb  is  madę  the  subjcct  of 
praiae  in  an  Arabie  stanza  quoted  by  Damir.  The  Eng- 
lish  dceignate  it  aa  tbe  mtHin  the  Falco  aiaim  o(  lin- 
lueiu,  wb  cb  is  the  aame  as  tbe  Cieek  a  im\uv  and 
I^tin  (Ejob     Tbia  amallest  of  Itntiali  hawks  la  froin  lea 


U>  tweire  incbes  long;  the  mało  with  blue-gray  back 
and  winga,  body  rufoua  i  the  female  dark  brown  back 
and  winge,  with  brownisb-white  bodv  (aee  Femy  Cgciop. 
a.  V.  Merbn),  Geeenius,  bowever  iT/utaur  p.  39),  ia  in- 
clined  to  regard  tbe  Hebrew  t«mi  as  a  generał  denomi- 

nria^ ({/}«- Aj Andl  SeeHAWK.  "TheTahnudgoa 
BO  far  as  to  assert  tbat  the  foor  Hebrew  worda  rendeied 
tbe  A.  y. '  Tidture,' '  glede,'  and  '  kitę,'  denote  one  and 
e  aome  bird  (Lewysohn, Zoofo^  dti  Talimuli,^  196). 
Seetien  (i,  310)  men  tiona  a  speciea  of  falcon  uaed  in  Syria 
for  hunting  gaietles  and  hans,  and  a  emaller  kind  for 
bonUng  hote*  in  tbe  desert.  Rusaell  (Alrppo,  ii,  196) 
enameriles  seven  diH^rent  kinds  employed  by  tbe  na- 
tivea  for  the  lame  purpoae.  Robertson  (Clapii  Palla- 
leachi)  derires  ai/gah  from  tbe  Heb.  M^K,  an  obsoleto 
loot,  nbicb  be  eonnecta  witb  ui  Arabie  wuid,  the  pri- 
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maiy  meaning  ot  which,  according  to  Scholtens,  is  *  to 
tum.'  If  this  deńvation  be  the  tnie  one,  it  is  not  im- 
probable  that  *  kitę*  is  the  correct  rendering.  The  hab- 
it which  birda  of  this  genua  have  of 'sailing  in  cirdes, 
with  the  rudder-like  taił  by  its  inclination  goyeming 
the  curve/  as  Yanell  says,  accorda  with  the  Arabie  deri- 
yation"  (Smith).  Wood  {Bibie  Ammais,  p. 858)  inclines 
to  adopt  Tristram^s  identification  of  the  ayifah  with  the 
red  kitę  (Milvus  regali*)^  which  is  scattered  all  over  Pal- 
eatine,  feeding  chiefly  on  the  smaller  birds,  mice,  reptilea, 
and  fish.  I  ta  piercing  sight  and  soaring  habits  pecul- 
iarly  suit  the  passage  in  Job.    See  Yułture. 

Kłthliah  (Heb.  Kithliah',  Ć'^iną,  prób.  for  in3 
IŚ^Ki  a  marCs  wali;  SepU  \a^a\iic  v.  r.  Ka&Xwf  and 
Maax(*'Cf  ^ulg.  Cethlis),  a  town  in  the  valley  or  plain 
(Shepbelah)  of  Jndah,  mentioned  between  Lahmam  and 
Gederoth  (Josh.  xv,  40)  ;  evidently  situated  in  the 
south-westcm  group,  possibly  at  the  "  mound  and  some 
foundations  called  Jelameh'*  (Robinson,  Reaearches,  ii, 
886),  on  wady  el-IIeroy,  between  Gaza  and  Lachish 
(Van  de  Velde,  Map).  A  writcr  in  Fairbaim'8  Dictum- 
ary^  a.  v.,  proposea  the  ruined  site  tl-JUas  given  by 
Smith  (in  Robinson^s  Res,  iii,  Appendix,  p.  119)  in  this 
yicinity ;  but  this  is  not  laid  down  on  any  map,  if,  in- 
deed,  it  be  not  the  same  place  •»  the  above.  The  deri- 
yation  proposed  by  the  same  writer  for  the  name  Kith- 

lish,  from  nns,  to  crushf  and  \U**^,  a  liórit  as  if  it  were 
the  haunt  of  that  animal,  is  fanciful,  and'  unwarranted 
by  any  aUusion  of  the  kind  in  the  text;  the  form,  more- 

over,would  then  have  beeu  U*^^n3. 

Kifron  (Heb.  Kiłron%  "fi^^P*  ibiof^y,  otherwise 
eurtailedf  or  castle;  Sept.  Kerpwv  v.  r.  Kć^paiv,  and 
even  X€/3pb>v),  a  city  of  Zebulon  fix>m  which  the  Israel- 
itea  were  long  unable  to  expel  the  native  Canaanites 
(Judg.  i,  30).  It  is  very  possibly  the  same  elsewhere 
called  Kattatii  (Josh.  xix,  15),  notwithstanding  the 
objection  of  Keil  (Commfnt^  on  Josh,  ad  loc.)  that  this 
and  all  the  other  names  are  needed  as  distinct  cities  in 
order  to  make  up  the  number  twelve  there  specified ;  for 
even  thus  the  number  will  be  inoomplete,  without  either 
suppo^ng  the  toxt  comipt  or  borrowing  from  tbose  enu- 
merated  in  the  preceding  yerses  (doubtless  the  tme  so- 
lution),  in  either  of  which  caaes  these  three  names,  so 
nearly  identical  (Kattah,  Kartah,  Kitron),  may  be  as- 
signed  to  one  place.  Schwarz  (PaUst.  p.  173),  on  Tal- 
mudical  grounds,  apparently  inoorrectly,  identifiea  it 
with  Sepphoria  (q.  t.). 

Kit^tim  (Gen.  x,  4 ;  2  Chroń,  ł,  7).    See  Chittim. 

BZittle,  Andrew  N.,  a  minister  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Church,  waa  bom  at  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  in  1785, 
graduated  at  Union  College  in  1804,  atudied  theology 
iinder  Drs.  Froeligh  and  Liyingston,  and  entered  the 
ministry  in  1806.  Until  1846  he  was  successirely  paa- 
tor  of  the  churches  of  Red  Hook  Landing  and  St  John^s, 
Linlithgo,  Upper  Red  Hook,  and  Stuyvesant.  Early 
oonsecrated  to  the  Lord,  he  was  an  able,  rigorous,  and 
indefatigable  minister  of  Jesus  Christ.  Though  he  was 
of  good  record  aa  a  theologian  and  a  generał  scholar, 
possessed  of  strong  common  sense,  and  fond  of  reading, 
his  retiring  disposition  kept  him  aloof  from  the  agita- 
ting  controYersies  and  public  excitementa  of  the  times. 
Aspiring  only  to  be  a  preacher  and  pastor,  he  dwelt 
among  his  people  until  the  infirmitios  of  age  constrained 
him  to  give  up  the  active  ministi>'.  He  died  in  1864. 
Kittlc  was  a  man  of  fine  features  and  noble  form,  a  dig- 
nified  Christian  gentleman,  and  a  tnie  man  of  God. — 
Corwin,  Afanual  o/ Ref,  ChuTch,  p.  126.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

BZitto,  John,  one  of  the  most  eminent  Biblical  schol- 
ara of  this  age,  was  bom  at  Plymouth,  England,  Nov.  4, 
1804.  To  humble  birth  was  added,  m  his  twelfth  year, 
the  affliction  of  a  total  loss  of  his  sense  of  hearing ;  but 
neither  povcrty  nor  bodily  defett  were  sufficient  to  deter 
the  ambitious  and  energetic  youth  from  the  acąuisition 
of  knowledge.     £very  effort  that  oould  possibly  be  put 


fort  h  to  secnre  books  waa  madę ;  to  pay  for  a  few  booka 
from  a  circulating  library,  he  groped  for  old  iron  and 
ropes  in  Sutton  Pool,  and  with  the  few  penniea  obtained 
by  this  irkaome  task  he  sopplied  himaelf  with  the  ele- 
ments  of  an  education.  The  destitution  of  his  puenta 
obliged  them  at  laat  to  place  John  in  the  "  workhouae" 
at  Pl3rmooth,  where  he  was  admitted  Noy.  15, 1819,  and 
taught  the  8hoemaker'a  trade.  In  thia  place  his  pow- 
erful  will  soon  asserted  his  positioa  againat  older  and 
stronger  boys,  and  here  he  began  in  1820  a  diary  which 
ia  atill  preserved,  and  large  excerpta  from  which  hare 
been  printed  in  his  Life.  It  contains  many  self-portiaita, 
ph3r8ical  and  mental,  and  ahowa  the  awakening  of  bis 
mind  to  Uterary  tastcs  and  ambition.  In  his  trade, 
howeyer,  he  was  often  so  duli  and  dispirited  that  be 
called  himself  **  John  the  Comfortless,"  and  twice  bad 
thonghta  of  bringing  his  life  to  a  premature  end.  In 
1821  he  waa  hired  out  to  a  shoemaker.  but  hia  awk- 
wardness  and  tendcncy  to  booka  greatly  irritated  his 
master,  and  John  was  submitted  to  auch  haiah  treat- 
ment  that  he  waa  readmitted  to  the  workhonae  aboat 
8ix  montha  later.  In  the  year  following  he  finally 
brought  out  some  essays  in  Nettleton'8  Plymouth  Jout' 
nalf  and  also  wrote  some  imaginary  correapondence. 
These  efforta  attracted  attention,  and  he  was  by  the  in- 
terposition  of  seyeral  gentlemen  remoycd  to  £xeter  to 
beoome  a  dentist.  In  1825  he  published  a  yolume  of 
Kisays  and  Letterg,  which,  though  it  affoided  him  but  a 
smal]  pecuniary  remnneration,  secured  him  many  frienda, 
madę  him  quite  generally  known,  and  finally  rcsoltfd 
in  a  complete  chaiige  of  basis  for  life.  Instead  of  per- 
fecting  himself  in  the  art  of  dentistry,  he  accepted  an 
offer  to  entor  the  Missionary  Coll^e  at  Islington,  where 
he  waa  to  be  taught  the  art  of  printing  with  a  yiew  to 
8er\'ice  in  some  foreign  miasionary  institution.  In  June, 
1827,  he  waa  scnt  out  to  Malta;  but,  his  health  declin- 
ing,  he  retumed  to  England  in  1829.  Shortly  after  thia 
his  former  employer,  Mr.  Groyes,  the  dentist,  deaired  a 
tutor  for  his  children,  to  accompany  him  on  a  tour  East, 
and  selected  Kitto  for  the  position.  He  was  now  af- 
forded  a  sight  of  a  large  part  of  Europę  and  Asia,  and 
acqnired  that  familiarity  with  the  scenery  and  cuatoma 
of  the  East  w^hich  was  afterwards  of  such  »gnal  sersńce 
m  the  departmeut  of  literaturę  to  which  he  became  de- 
yoted.  In  tum  he  yisited  St.  Petersburg,  Astrachan, 
the  Calmucks,  Tatars,  the  Caucasus,  Armenia,  Persia, 
and  Bagdad,  and  by  way  of  Trebizond  and  Conatanti- 
nople  retumed  to  England  in  1833.  Tbrough  the  influ- 
ence of  frienda  he  gained  attention  by  a  serics  of  papers 
in  the  Permy  Magazine  (one  of  these  under  the  augges- 
tivc  title  "  The  Deaf  Trayeller'*),  and  by  other  Uterary 
efforts. 

In  1835  Kitto  finally  entered  upon  the  preparation 
of  that  class  of  worka  which  haye  so  justly  secured  him 
a  prominent  place  in  the  field  of  lettera.  In  this  year 
Mr.  Charles  Knight^  then  the  editor  of  the  Peimy  Mag^ 
azinfy  suggested  to  Kitto  the  preparation  of  a  "  Pieto- 
rial  Bibie."  All  that  Kitto  needed  was  the  suggeation. 
He  not  only  eagerly  embraced  the  proposal,  but  eamest- 
ly  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  undertake  the  responsibil- 
ity  of  the  entire  work.  The  expiration  of  scarcely  more 
than  two  years  saw  the  Pictorial  BiUe  finishcd  (new 
ediU  1847,  4  yols.  8vo),  and  shortly  aftor  (in  1838)  he 
embodied  a  great  portion  of  his  expericnce  in  PerFia  in 
two  smali  yolumes,  UncU  Olirer'8  Trartłs.  Next  fol- 
lowed  (1889-40)  ti  Pictorial  History  o/Pitleithie  ond  the 
Holy  Land.  From  1841  to  1843  he  found  craployment 
in  preparing  the  letter-press  for  the  GalUry  of  Scripttire 
Engrarings^  in  3  vols.  In  1843  he  wrote  a  Iłistory  of 
Paiestine  (published  by  A.  and  C.  Black,  of  Edinburgh), 
and  Thoughts  among  Flottera  (published  by  the  Relig- 
ious  Tract  Society).  In  1845  he  prepared  The  PidoriaŁ 
Sunday  Book,  and  commenced  the  work  which,  in  ita 
latest  form  (3d  cdition),  still  constitutes  one  of  the  beat 
works  of  the  kind  in  any  language,  the  Cyclcpadia  of 
BiUieal  Literaturę.  See  Dictionaries,  Bibucau 
Though  the  work  already  acoompliahed  (up  to  1849) 
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woold  hire  suffioed  for  the  lifetime  of  almost  any  man, 
KiUolabond  on  indefatigafaly,  and  not  only  brought  ont 
oooCributions  of  great  Talue,  but  originated  and  edited 
the  JmtnuU  ofSaend  Literaturę^  a  ąuarterly,  whicb,  by 
Us  masteriy  prodoctionB,  bas  madę  Knglub  scbolanbip 
fiuKNtt  even  among  tbe  all4uiowing  Teutons.  He  oon- 
tinncd  tbe  editonbip  of  tbe  Jounial  until  1868.  His 
lut  and  most  popular  work  was  tbe  Daiiy  Bibie  lUuS' 
traHoHt,  oompleted  in  eigbt  Tolumes.  Daring  ita  próg- 
reas  his  bealth  gave  way,  and  be  retired  to  Cannstadt, 
wat  Stattgaid,  in  Germany,  wbere  be  died,  Nov.  25, 
MÓ4.  Dr.  Kitto*8  senrices  to  tbe  cause  of  Scripture 
learaing  were  great  in  bis  own  spbere..  He  revived  and 
freshened  the  stody  of  Eastem  mannen,  and  bis  orig- 
iostion  of  bis  Cydopadia  marks  an  epocb  in  tbe  Bibli- 
cal  literatore  of  England.  Our  own  work  is  not  unfre- 
queDtlr  dependent  npon  tbe  labors  of  tbis  extraoniinary 
character.  Hia  life  itself,  witb  bis  pb3rBical  defect  and 
eariy  privations,  waa  a  maryel  of  self-education  and  be- 
nńc  pencTerance.  Tbe  Univenity  of  Giessen  in  1844 
bonored  bim  witb  tbe  doctorate  of  dirinity,  tbougb  be 
▼as  a  layman.  An  interesting  autobiograpby  is  eon- 
tained  in  bia  IjobI  Semes,  See  Kitto,  Cyohp,  Bibi.  Lit, 
ToL  ii,  s.  V. ;  Engli»h  Cydop.  %,  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  Engl, 
and  Am,  A  uth,  sl  v.  ;  Memoirs  ofJohn  Kitto,  D,D,,  com- 
pikd  chiefly  from  bis  letters  and  joomals,  by  J.  £.  Ky- 
land,  M.A. ;  witb  a  Critical  Estimate  of  Dr,  Kitto' 8  Life 
and  Wriiig^s,  bv  Prof.  Eadie,  D.D.  (Edinb.  and  London, 
1856,  8ro) ;  Eadie,  Jobn,  Life  of  Kitto  (Edinb.  1857, 
8to)  ;  LofkL  A  thenceum,  1857,  Jonę  27 ;  North  Brit.  Rev, 
Fek  1847 ;  Littcll,  Liring  Age,  lii,  445  są.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Klaiber,  Christian  Benj^imin,  a  German  tbeolo- 
gian,  was  bom  Sept.  15, 1795,  in  Wtlrtemberg,  and  was 
edttcated  at  tbe  University  of  Tubingen,  wbere  be  be- 
came  a  professor  of  tbeology  in  1823.  Łater  be  removed 
to  Stetten,  in  Remstbal,  as  pastor,  and  died  in  1836.  He 
pttblisbed  Studien  der  Wurtiembergitchen  GeiitUchkeiL 

Klarenbach,  Adolf,  a  noted  martyr  of  tbe  Refor- 
mation,was  bom  at  the  close  of  tbe  Idtb  century,  near 
tbe  city  of  Lennep,  in  tbe  ducby  of  Beig,  and  eagerly  pur- 
soed  bis  studies  first  at  Mttnster,  tben  at  Cologne,  undcr 
two  instructors  wbo  afterwards  became  bia  inąuisitors. 
He  became  master  of  a  scbool  at  Munster  in  1520,  and 
waght  to  impart  bis  new  yiews  of  faitb  to  bis  pupila. 
On  tbis  aocount  be  was  driven  successiyely  from  Mun- 
ster, Wesel,  Budericb,  and  Osnabrttck,  foUowed  some- 
times  by  tbose  wbo  bad  come  onder  his  instraction. 
He  became  at  last  a  preacher  in  bis  natire  region,  bold- 
lyfaliniing  bis  mission,  notwithstanding  the  anxiou8  re- 
monstrances  of  bis  parents  and  the  threats  of  tbe  mag- 
istrates,  and  on  finally  leaying  Lennep  be  addressed  to 
the  antbonties  of  tbe  city  a  defence  from  Scripture  of 
his  decidedly  Lntberan  position,  declaring  that,  sbould 
they  eren  take  bis  life, "  they  could  not  take  from  bim 
Christ,  bis  ererlasting  life."  At  Cologne,  in  the  spring 
of  1528,  be  undertook  tbe  defence  of  an  old  friend  and 
eo]abof«r,Klopreis8,  and  was  himself  thercupon  impris- 
ooed  with  his  friend.  He  was  beard  before  tbe  ciril, 
and  later  before  tbe  ecclesiastical  court,  in  presence  of 
his  two  former  instmctors,  Arnold  von  Zongem  and  Jo- 
hann  too  Yenradt.  Tbeodore  Fabricius,  wbo  bad  bim- 
sdf  snflered  much  ia  Cologne  in  behalf  of  the  eyangel- 
ieal  doctiine,  madę  great  effbrts  for  Klarenbach'8  release. 
He  sooceeded  in  delirering  Klopreiss,  and  there  came 
aa  imperial  requłsition  from  Speier  upon  tbe  city  of  Co- 
logne Co  show  caaae  why  Klarenbach  was  detained. 
The  city  disregarded  the  subeeąuent  judgment  of  the 
imperial  cooit  in  tbe  priaoner^s  faror,  and  sald  **  it  knew 
BO  supremę  conrt,  but  only  a  dongeon  court."  Into  the 
arebbiBhop*s  dungeon  Klarenbach  was  now  thrown  with 
oth«^  especially  Peter  Flysteden.  On  the  4th  of  March, 
1529,  Klamibacb,  exborted  to  firmness  and  bniTery  by 
his  friend  Peter,  was  taken  from  the  dungeon  for  finał 
jndgnMnt  before  the  inąuisitors.  The  grand  inquisitor, 
Koliln,  sołnmily  admonisbed  bim  to  a  deflnite  retrac- 
tioo.  Ko  free  addreas,  notwithstanding  tbe  clamors  of 
tkc  apnrtafwi  for  it,  was  penpitted  him.    After  tbe  ex- 


ample  of  Paul  be  appealed  to  tbe  emperor,  but  the  ap- 
peai  was  only  set  down  as  anotber  strong  eridence  of 
beresy ;  sentence  of  deatb  was  pronounced  on  the  I9tb 
of  March,  and  tbe  city  council  determined  upon  its  exe- 
cution.  Farther  attempts  were  madę  daring  the  subse- 
quent  montbs  of  bis  imprisonment  to  tum  tbe  martyr 
ftom  bis  faitb.  "  It  will  cost  you  your  neck,"  it  was 
said.  *'  Hece  it  is,"  replied  be,  bending  bis  neck ;  "  tbis 
you  can  bave,  but  not  your  wUl  witb  me."  In  tbe  au- 
tumn  a  de8tractive  pestilenoe  risited  Cologne,  and  the 
priests  dedared  it  a  judgment  of  heayen  upon  beresy 
and  tbe  sin  of  forbearance  with  beretics.  Tbe  27th  of 
September  bad  come.  Througb  an  air-hole  of  the  dun- 
geon, tbe  prisoners  were  asked  If  they  still  stood  by  their 
opinions.  **As  long  as  God  will,"  replied  Klarenbach. 
Efforts  of  bis  relatires  at  persuasion,  and  of  the  monks 
wbo  acoompanied  them,  were  unarailing.  BoŁh  the  pris- 
oners  went  forth  courageously.  Minutę  event8  in  the 
passage  of  the  procession,  the  contending  sentiments 
wbich  it  awakened  in  tbe  spectators,  and  the  whole  dra- 
matic  power  of  tbe  scenę,  are  depicted  in  a  publication 
of  that  day  entitled  AUe  Acta  Adolphi  Klarenbach — 
written  piofessedly  by  an  eye  and  ear  witness.  The 
prophecy  uttered  by  Klarenbach  on  bis  way  to  tbe  stake 
bas  met  its  fulfilroent:  **Oh  Cologne,  Cologne,  how  thou 
dost  persecute  the  Word  of  God !  a  cloud  is  in  the  sky 
wbich  will  yet  bring  down  a  rain  of  rigbteousness." — 
Herzog,  Real-Eneyklopddie^  yoL  xiic,  s.  t.     (E.  B.  O.) 

KlauB,  Brother.    See  Flue,  KicnoLAs  of. 

Klauser,  Salomon,  a  German  theologian,  waa  bom 
at  ZUrich,  Switzerland,  in  1745 ;  entered  the  ministry  in 
1768,  and  was  called  to  a  pastorate  in  his  native  place 
in  1784,  wbere  be  dięd  April  14, 1796.  Klauser  bas  left 
us  only  a  few  of  bia  scrmons,  but  these  all  evince  supe- 
rior scbolarsbip.  A  selection  of  them  was  printed  in 
1798,  and  was  acoompanied  with  an  introduction  by  Dr. 
H.  A.  Nicmeyer.  A  list  of  tbose  printed  ia  given  by 
Doring,  Gtkhrte  TheoL  Deutschlands,  toL  ii,  s.  v. 

Klausing,  Anton  Ernst,  a  German  theologian  of 
some  notę,  was  bora  at  Herrorden,  in  Westpbalia,  April 
1 1, 1729,  and  edncateil  at  tbe  Unirersity  of  LdpEig.  He 
tnivelled  for  three  yeara  in  Holland,  Italy,  and  England, 
and  on  his  retum  taught  at  Leipzig.  He  died  July  6, 
1803.  Klausing  waa  tborougbly  oonyersant  with  8ev- 
eral  modem  languages,  and  besidea  tranalations  of  tbe 
Sermoru  ofSteme,  Kin^s  U»agea  m  the  Greek  Chureh 
ofRustitti  aHX)Uection  of  tbe  latest  works  on  tbe  History 
ofthe  Jesuite  m  Portugal,  eta,  be  pnblbbed  8everal  val- 
uable  theological  works.  Tbe  most  important  of  his 
original  productiona  are,  perbaps,  CommentaHo  auper  loco 
PauU  ad  Ronu  ix,  28,  24  (HalsB,  1754, 4to)  i-^Higtoria 
controverna  recentistima  inter  Poniifioem  Romanum  et 
remptdflicam  Genuentem,  etc.  (lipa.  1765, 4to).  See  Dd- 
ring,  Gelehrie  TheoL  Deuitehl,  ii,  106  sq. 

Klebitz  (Kłebitus),  Wilhelm,  a  German  theolo- 
gian of  the  Reformation  period,  and  favorably  inclined 
to  the  reformatory  morement,  flourbhed  at  Freyburg 
about  1560.  •  Notbing  further  is  known  of  his  personal 
history.  He  wrote  De  buccdla  intincła,  quam  comedit 
Judas,  Matt.  xxvi,  contained  in  tbe  Crit.  Sac,  vo\,  vi ; 
and,in  the  bitter  controyersy  wbich  be  waged  with  Hes- 
busius  (q.  t.),  Yictoriam  reritatis  ac  ruinam  Papatus 
Saxomei  contra  Tiletncamum  Beshuńum  de  S,  Synaxi, 

Klee,  Heinrich,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Ger- 
man Roman  Catbolic  theologians  of  modem  times,  waa 
bom  at  MUnstermaifeld,  near  Coblentz,  April  20, 1800. 
In  1809  be  entered  the  Seminarium  pueromm  of  May- 
ence,  and  in  1817  tbe  great  theological  scbool  under  Lie- 
bermann.  At  the  early  age  of  nineteen  be  became  a 
professor  in  the  minor  theological  scbool,  a  situation 
wbich  be  held  for  some  ten  years,  and,  in  connection 
with  putor  Schmit^,  greatly  developed  the  scienoes  of 
phUology  and  psedagogics.  He  was  ordained  priest  in 
1823,  became  professor  of  Biblical  exege8is  and  Chureh 
history  in  tbe  theological  seminary  in  1825,  and  a  few 
years  aller  professor  of  philosophy.    In  1825  be  attained 
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the  degrM  of  D.D.  at  WUizburg  by  his  able  dinertation 
De  chUiaśtno  primorum  icecuiorutn.  In  1827  he  wrote  a 
treatiae  on  A  uricular  ConfeMiortf  and  iu  1829  a  commen- 
taiy  on  the  Gospel  of  SLJohn.  He  acquired  at  tbe 
same  Łime  great  popularity  at  Mayence  as  a  preach- 
er.  So  great,  indeed,  waa  his^nown,  that  seyeral  bigh- 
flchools  endeayored  to  secnre  him,  but  he  finally  accept- 
ed  a  cali  to  Bonn  UniveT8ity.  Heie  he  gave  great  aat- 
bfaction  to  the  stiict  Roman  Catholic  party,  but  had  a 
long  and  aeyere  controreny  with  Hermes  (q.  v.)  and 
the  Hermesians,  who  were  then  protected  by  the  arch- 
blshop.  Klee  taught  the  popular  doctrine  that  faith 
was  the  basis  of  theology ;  Hermes,  on  the  other  hand, 
inclined  morę  to  accept  philosophy  as  its  basis.  With 
Klee,  who  evidently  endearored  to  infuse  into  the  the- 
ological  system  of  Romanism  a  philosophical  method, 
objective  reason,  reveIation,  Chrbtianity,  the  Koman 
Catholic  Church,  all  haring  the  same  origin,  must  nat- 
urally  constitute  part  of  an  indivisible  whole,  which  it 
remained  only  for  8ubjective  reason  to  prove  by  the  tes- 
timony  of  histoiy,  and  to  arrange  in  obedience  to  faith. 
Thus,  with  him,  the  definition  of  religion  was  chiefly  ob- 
jective:  **  Religion  is  a  union  between  God,  as  truth, 
and  man,  as  recognising  him,**  etc. ;  **  Religion  is  real- 
ized  by  revelation  on  the  part  of  God,  and  by  faith  on 
the  part  of  man;"  "The  Church  is  Christianity  in  its 
present  state  and  activity ;"  ^  The  Church,  in  its  naturę, 
is  such  as  Christ  has  madę  it;*'  "The  inward  and  out- 
ward  life  of  the  Church  is  established  and  presenred  by 
the  hierarchy  ;**  "  It  is  the  most  perfcct  divine-human 
polity;"  "Christ  established  the  primacy  in  order  to 
preserve  the  unity  of  the  hierarchy."  He  argued  against 
Hermes  that  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  faith  has 
for  the  theologian  and  thinker  the  same  authoritative 
eridence  as  the  cmpiric  laws  of  natura  for  the  student 
of  natural  philosophy.  This  is  losing  sight  of  the  fact 
that  naturę  is  the  result  of  necessary  laws,  and  a  pure 
action  of  God,while  Church  tradition  is  but  the  result 
of  historical  frecdom,  which  we  find  fuli  of  defects,  and 
has  thcrefore  to  be  judged  on  the  ground  of  its  origin 
and  of  its  continued  validity.  In  his  theoiy  Klee  was  a 
Kantian,  but  in  practice  he  was  an  ardent  Roman  Cath- 
olic apologist.  It  may  even  be  qac8tioned  whether  the 
strong  traditionalistic  faith  of  Klee  and  his  school,  which 
permits  only  a  histońcal  demonstration  of  the  truth  of 
reyelation,  has  rendered  any  great  and  lasting  serrice  to 
Roman  Catholic  theolt^y.  Klee's  system  ooincides  with 
the  finał  dcTclopment  of  abstract  l^rotestant  supranat- 
oralism,  inasmuch  as  he  makes  the  truth  of  the  whole 
system  of  revelation  to  depend  upon  historical  proofs. 
Neyertheless  his  system  is  much  more  dangerous  than 
Hermes'8,  for  while  the  latter  identifled  philosophical 
certainty  with  confidence  of  faith,  Klee  identifled  phi- 
losophy with  ecclesiastical  Christianity  itself.  He  gave 
permanent  form  to  these  doctrines  inSytiemderKathoL 
Dogmatik  (Boim,  1831).  When  Clement  August  became 
archbishop,  Klee's  system  prevailed ;  he  was  appointed 
examinator,  and  hb  lectures  on  dogmatics,  which  had 
always  becn  well  attended,  were  crowded.  The  exile 
of  the  archbishop,  however,  changed  his  position,  and  he 
accepted  a  cali  to  Munich  in  1839.  He  died  there  July 
28, 1841.  Besides  the  above  mentioned  works  he  wrote 
Commeniar  iiber  d,  .iposteU  Paulu*  Sendsckreiben  a,  d, 
Romer  (MenU,  1830)  i—Encyki.  d.  TheoUygie  (ibid.  1832) : 
— Autiegw^  d,  Brie/es  a,  d,  łłebraer  (^ibid.  1833)  '.—Die 
Ehe  (ibid.  1833)  :—D.  KathoL  Doffnuitik  (ibid.  1834-36,3 
vols. ;  3d  ed.  1844)  i-^JJoffnu^fftSihic/iłe  (ibid.  183Ó-37, 2 
Yols.).  His  Gnindriss  d,  Kaihol,  Morał  was  published 
after  his  death  (in  1843)  by  Hiraioben.  See,  besides  the 
auŁhorities  citcd  in  the  artide  Hermes,  Herzog,  Real' 
Kncyhhpddie,  vii,  711;  Wetzcr  und  Welte,  Kirchm-Lac, 
vi,  213  8q. ;  Mignę,  dmcluswnSj  p.  1239. 

Bllefeker,  Bernhard,  a  German  preacher  of  dis- 

tinction,  was  tx>m  at  Hamburg  Jan.  12, 1760,  and  was 

cducated  at  Lcipzig  University,  which  he  entered  in 

•nd  where,  under  the  instruction  of  that  emincnt 

^olpit  orator  ZoUikoffer^  he  laid  the  foundation 


for  his  futurę  exoeUency  aa  a  preacher.  In  May,  1791, 
be  was  called  aa  r^uliar  preacher  to  Oniabrtick,  and, 
after  a  stay  of  flve  years,  removed  thence  to  his  nativc 
city  to  asMune  the  paatorate  of  St.  James^s  Chozch. 
Hero  he  labored  with  great  acceptauce  and  ■nooeas  tmtil 
his  death,  June  10, 182&  Though  Klefeker  aimed  to  be 
eminently  successful  in  the  pulpit,  his  Uteiaiy  cfforts 
betoken  a  miiid  of  rare  actirity.  He  published,  beaidcs 
seyeral  works  on  pnctical  religion  and  his  Semunu^  a 
homiletical  magazine  {łłomiletiachet  Jdeenmagazm,  1809- 
19, 8  yols.  8yo)  i—PraktUcke  YorleMungen  ff.  da*  A'.  Tnt. 
(1811-12,  3  yols.  8yo).  See  Doiing,  DeutsdU  Kaazei- 
redner,  p.  158  8q. 

Klein,  Friedrioh  August,  a  German  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  Friedrichshaide,  near  Ronneburg,  Noy. 
7, 1798;  entered  the  Uniyersity  of  Jena  in  1811,  and 
became  a  minister  at  Jena  in  1819;  but  only  two  years 
later  he  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  died  Feb.  12,  1828, 
haying  a  year  before  his  death  receiyed  the  honorable 
appointment  of  professor  of  theology  at  the  uniyersity. 
Klein  published  in  1817  Yerłraute  Brie/e  H.  Chrittmihum 
u,  Prołe^emtiamuSf  and  in  1817  began  with  Schroter  the 
publication  of  the  theological  journal  Fvr  Christenthum 
und  Gotteagelahrtheit.  Of  his  other  publications  the  fol- 
lowing  desen''e  our  notice:  Beredsamkeit  des  Geisłiichen 
(1818,  8vo) : — Gmndlinien  des  Reiiffwsismus  (1819,  smali 
8yo) : — Doffmatik  d,  erartffeL  protest.  Kirche  (1822,  8yo). 
See  Doring,  Gelekrte  Theoloffen  DeutschktndSy  ii,  108  8q. 
(J.H.W.) 

Klein,  G«org  Michael,  a  German  Roman  Cath- 
olic priest,  was  bom  at  Alizheim  in  1777,  and  was  edu- 
cated  at  the  high-school  in  Wtlrzburg.  He  was  or- 
dained  priest  in  1800,  but,  securing  the  friendship  of  the 
celebra  ted  German  philosopher  Schelling,  Klein  there- 
after  deyoted  himself  zealously  to  the  study  of  meta- 
physics.  He  became  professor  at  WUrzburg  in  1804, 
and  in  1808  rcmoyed  to  Bambcrg  in  the  same  capacity. 
In  1815  he  went  to  Regensburg  Uniyersity  as  professor 
of  philosophy,  but  in  the  year  foUowing  he  ret^imed 
again  to  WUrzbuig.  He  died  in  1819.  His  works  are, 
Bńtrc^  zum  Studium  der  Phihsophie  des  A  U  (Wtlrzb. 
1805,  Sv6):--'Verstandeslehre  (1810)  :—Versuch  d.  Ethik 
(fis  Wissenschojl  zu  hegrunden  (Rudolfst  1811,  8vo):— 
DarstelUtng  der  phUosophischen  ReligicmS'  v.  Siłtenlekre 
(WUrzb.  1818,  8yo)— by  far  his  ablest  work.  ^  Kałhol, 
ReaUEncyldop.  xi,  850. 

Kleinknecht,  Conrad  Daniel,  a  German  theo- 
logian, was  bom  at  Lcipheim  Aug.  22, 1691,  and  was 
educated  at  the  Uniyersity  of  Jena.  By  adyice  of  the 
celebrated  Orientalist  and  theologian  Buddeus,  in  whom 
Kleinkuecht  found  a  warm  fiiend,  he  accepted  a  posi- 
tion as  teacher  iu  the  Orphanage  of  Halle,  which  he 
held  until  1719.  Iu  1725  he  became  pastor  at  Pfuhl,  in 
1731  at  Leipheim,  and  died  July  11, 1753.  He  was  es- 
peciolly  active  in  behalf  of  missions,  and  sought  to  in- 
terest  the  state  authorities  for  them.  For  a  list  of  his 
writings,  see  Doring,  Gekhrtt  TheoL  Deutscklands,  ii, 
115  sq. 

Klemm,  Johann  Christian,  a  German  theologian, 
bom  at  Stuttgard  Oct.  22,  1688,  was  the  son  of  Juhann 
Conrad  Klemm,  who,  at  tbe  time  of  his  death  in  1717, 
was  professor  of  theology  at  Tubingen.  Young  Klemm 
was  educated  at  the  uniyersities  of  Stuttgard  and  Tll- 
bingen,  and  secured  the  dcgrce  of  A.M.  in  1707.  Short- 
ly  after  he  began  to  Iccture  at  the  uniyersity,  in  1717 
he  became  professor  extraordiiiary  of  philosophy,  in 
1725  of  theology,  and  the  year  following  of  the  Oricntal 
languages.  The  degrec  of  D.D.  was  bestowed  upon 
him  in  1780.  He  was  promoted  to  a  fuli  or  regular  pro* 
fessorship  in  1736.  He  died  Oct.  1, 1754.  A  list  of  his 
works  is  givcn  by  Doring,  Gelehrte  Theologen  JJeutsck^ 
lands^  ii,  1 18  sq.  See  also  A  Ugemtmu  UisU  Lex,  a.  v. ; 
Pierer,  Unwersid^LeTihm,  s.  y. 

Kleptomania  (cXiirrcii,  to  sf«a/,  and  fŁavia^  mad" 
m.ss\  a  form  of  partial  mental  derangeroent  which  is 
manifestcd  by  a  propenaity  to  ateal  and  hoard  flniolet 
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thit  etn  be  surreptitionsly  approprUted.  The  propen- 
Bity  to  aoqture  becomea,  in  such  cases,  eo  irresUtible,  and 
the  will  io  impotent,  Łhat  the  appropriation  ia  generally 
regarded  as  inyolantary,  and  the  perpetrator,  thereforef 
ineflponsible;  but,  in  order  to  constitnte  a  caae  of  morał 
inesponńbility,  it  should  undotibtedly  be  insiated  on 
that  to  the  phenomena  of  nu>ral  there  should  alwajrs  be 
supendded  those  of  intellectual  diaorder,  the  asaumption 
betng  that  ao  long  aa  the  intellect  is  unperrerted  the 
penon  will  be  found  to  poaaeaa  a  conaciouaneaa  of  the 
naturę  of  the  criminal  acŁ  in  relation  to  law.  The  plea 
of  insanity  in  the  agent  should  not  be  admitted  where 
it  li  erident  that  the  subject  is  perfectly  aware  of  the 
tendency  of  his  or  her  actions;  the  simple  morał  inabil- 
ity  to  reaist  this  temptation  is  only  in  the  aame  predica- 
mcnt  with  that  of  eyery  unąueationed  candidate  for  the 
penitentiary  or  gallows.  A  state  which  may  aeem  to 
desenre  the  name  of  morał  insanity,  as  exhibiting  a  per- 
Terśon  of  the  morał  aentimenta,  tendenciea,  and  percep- 
tkms,  with  a  loas,  to  a  great  extent^  of  aełf-control,  ia 
often  prominent  in  the  early  stagea  of  mental  diseaae, 
and  before  the  intellect  is  palpably  affected.  Up  to  this 
point  the  patient  should  undoubtedly  be  hełd  personally 
raponsible  for  hia  or  her  conduct  in  a  criminal  sense. 
When  eertain  deloaiona,  when  delirium  or  incoherency 
iapenrene,  the  caae  then,  without  que8tion,  may  be  set 
down  aa  that  of  tnsanity,  which  woułd  absolre  the  pa- 
tient from  reaponsibility.  The  qneation  here  auggeats 
itself  aa  to  the  place  which  morbid  impulaea  ought  to 
have~how  nearly  are  they  alUed  to  inaanity,  and  how 
lar  can  they  be  urged  aa  extenuating,  or  even  excu3ing 
misdenieanors  orcrimes?  Thia  atrange  thraldom  to  a 
morbid  prompting  not  unfrequently  haa  ita  outlet  in 
crimea  of  the  deepest  dye.  When  lord  Byron  was  sail- 
ing  from  Greece  to  Constantinople,  he  was  observed  to 
stand  over  the  sleeping  body  of  an  Albanian  with  a 
poniard  in  hia  hand,  and  after  a  whiłe  to  tum  away 
ranttering, "  I  ahould  like  to  know  how  a  man  feels  who 
has  committed  a  murder !"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
bid  Byron,  urged  by  a  morbid  impulse,  waa  on  the  very 
erc  of  Icnowing  what  he  desired  to  know.  But  one  of 
the  most  singnlar  instances  of  morbid  impulses  in  con- 
aection  with  materiał  things  is  related  in  the  case  of  a 
Toong  man  who,  in  yisiting  a  large  manufacturing  estab- 
Ibhment,  stood  oppoaite  a  large  hammer,  and  watchod 
with  great  interest  ita  perfectly  regular  strokea.  At  flrst 
it  waa  beattng  immenae  lumpa  of  cńmson  metal  into 
thin  blaek  sheeta,  but  the  supply  becoming  exhausted, 
at  last  it  only  deacended  on  the  poliahed  anviL  Still 
tfae  yonng  man  gazed  intently  on  ita  motion ;  then  he 
Mlowed  ita  atrokes  with  a  corresponding  motion  of  hia 
head ;  then  his  left  arm  moved  to  the  same  tune ;  and, 
finally,  he  deliberateły  placed  his  fiat  on  the  anril,  and 
in  a  sacond  it  was  crushed  to  a  jelly.  The  only  expla- 
natioa  he  coold  ailbrd  waa  that  he  felt  an  impulae  to  do 
it;  that  he  knew  he  ahould  be  diaabled ;  that  he  saw  all 
the  oonseqnenoea  in  a  misty  kind  of  manner,  but  that  he 
still  felt  a  power  within  al)ove  senae  and  reason — a  mor- 
bid  impulse,  in  fact,  to  which  he  succumbed,  and  by 
which  he  kńt  a  good  right  hand.  This  incident  sug- 
gests  many  thinga  beaidea  proving  the  peculiar  naturę 
•Dd  power  of  morbid  impulaes — auch,  for  instance,  as  a 
law  of  sympathy  on  a  acale  hitherto  undreamt  of,  as 
well  as  a  muaical  tonę  pervading  all  things.  An  illua- 
trioos  physidan  haa  lately  left  on  record  the  opinion  that 
''oiK  of  the  chief  cauaee  of  the  terrible  soenes  which  ac- 
oompanied  the  finał  auppresaion  of  the  Communiat  out- 
break  was  a  eontagiona  mental  alienation.  The  minds 
of  the  Parisiana  were  graduałly  unhinged  by  the  priva- 
ttias  of  the  aiege.  The  reyott  of  the  18th  of  Maich  gaye 
the  last  hbw  to  braina  which  were  already  ahaken,  and 
*t  kngth  the  greater  part  of  the  population  went  raving 
<^>d-  Women  are,  under  auch  circumstances,  fiercer  and 
Bx^  reckłeas  than  men.  This  is  because  their  nenrous 
"Ttton  ia  roore  fully  deyeloped ;  their  brain  is  weaker, 
ml  thetr  sensibilities  are  morę  acute  than  those  of  the 
itRttger  sez;  and  they  are  conseąuently  far  morę  dan- 


gerous  in  such  paroxy8ms.  Nonę  of  them  knew  exactly 
what  they  were  iighting  for;  they  were  poasessed  by 
one  of  the  yarious  forms  of  mania — that  which  impelled 
the  French  Jansenists  of  the  latter  half  of  the  18th 
centnry  to  torturę  themselyes  with  a  strange  delight  in 
pain  of  the  acutest  kind.  The  men  who  threw  them- 
selyes on  the  iMiyoneta  of  the  soldiera  in  a  parrixy8m 
of  passion  were  a  few  moments  afterwards  utterly  pros- 
tratę  and  begging  for  mercy.  '  They  were  no  morę  cow- 
ards  in  the  last  state  than  they  were  henies  in  the  first — 
they  were  simply  madmen."  In  recurring  to  the  *'  Reign 
of  Terror^  of  the  first  French  Reyolution,  Lewis  Cass  has 
this  profound  refłection :  **  In  sunreying  the  French  na- 
tionid  character  of  the  present  day"  (this  was  yrritten  in 
1840),  **iŁ  is  difficult  to  recognise  thoee  traits  of  cruelty 
which  were  so  shockingly  deyeloped  during  the  Reyolu- 
tion. A  monomania  must  haye  preyailed,  hurrying  the 
nation  into  acts  inconsistent  with  its  generał  feeling,  and 
marking  tliat  time  of  political  effenresoence  as  an  ex- 
traordinary  period  in  human  history."  The  generał  term 
moRomania  impłies  that  the  indiyiduał  is  deranged  only 
on  one  subject,  or  in  reference  to  one  object,  or  in  one- 
particular  train  of  thought  or  facułty  of  thinking,  and 
that  his  intellect,  judgment,  and  emotions  are  otherwise- 
sound,  at  least  when  not  exercised  on  the  subject  of  his 
derangement.  This,  howeyer,  is  not  atrictly  tnie.  In 
almost  all  caaea  of  so-called  monomania  there  are  other 
morbid  indicationa  beaidea  the  salient  one — morbid  dis- 
likes  or  suspicions,  morbid  yanity  or  irritability.  Mono- 
mania seems  to  arise  in  the  faiłure  of  the  facułtiea  round 
a  giyen  centrę  of  thought,  in  a  paralysis  of  power  along* 
a  giyen  linę  of  mental  direction,  unaccompanied  by  any 
parallel  paralysis  of  interest^  so  that  the  patient  busiea 
himaelf  inyoluntariły  on  a  aubject  on  which  he  haa  łost 
the  power  of  bringing  his  facolties  properly  to  bear.  It 
is  the  attempt  of  weakened  facułtiea  to  work  upon  an 
oyerstrained  neryoua  string,  so  that  all  mental  power 
disappears  just  where  the  vńa\k  to  apply  it  ia  g^reatest. 
Now  theae  morbid  centres  of  partial  imbeciłity  are, 
cateris  paribuSf  morę  Ukeły  to  spring  up  in  minds  t)elow 
the  ayerage  in  generał  power  than  in  thoae  aboye  them, 
though  the  centrę  of  the  diseaae  itself  wiU  often  be  on 
the  noblest  or  most  senaitiye  part  of  the  mind.  Theae 
peculiaritiea  are  nearly  always  distinctły  marked  in 
monomania,  particularły  in  that  form  of  it  which  is 
called  kleptomania.  It  is  usnally  exhibited  by  persons 
who  haye  no  motiye  to  steal,  and  is  frequent]y  satisded 
by  purloining  articłes  of  no  yalue.  A  baronet  of  large 
fortunę  atole,  whiłe  on  the  Continent,  piecea  of  old  iron 
and  of  broken  crockery,  and  in  such  ąuatititiea  that  tons 
of  theae  colłections  were  presented  to  the  custom-honse 
ofHcera.  In  the  second  yolume  of  the  Mfdical  Crifie  the 
case  of  a  femałe  is  detailed  who  could  not  resist  the  im- 
pulse of  appropriating  eyerything  ¥rithin  her  reach.  In 
searching  thia  woman  on  one  occasion  there  were  found 
16  bags  upon  ber  penon,  in  which  there  were  1 182  aiti- 
cles,  mostly  worthlesa,  yi*.,  104  bits  of  paper,  82  scwing- 
needle^  18*  old  gloyea,  12  moidda  for  wax  leayea,  19  biit- 
tona,  60  feathcrs,  8  parcela  of  dried  fiah,  135  bita  of  rib- 
bons,  9  iMttles,  61  lozenges,  and  a  yariety  of  other  arti- 
clea,  the  refuse  of  the  place,  to  which  she  had  at  yarious 
timea  taken  a  fancy.  Another  caae  reported  by  high 
medicał  authority  b  that  of  a  rich  but  eccentric  gentle- 
man liying  in  an  old  manor^house  in  lincołnshire,  Eng- 
land.  He  was  a  good  busineaa  man,  and  managed  his 
eatate  with  care  and  prudence,  auditing  his  steward'8 
yearly  accounts  with  the  skilł  of  an  expert.  His  ncigh- 
bors  were  all  kindly  disposed  towards  him,  and  he  was 
charitabły  disposed  towards  the  poor.  Eyen  the  ser- 
yants  who  saw  him  eyery  day,  aithough  they  confeased 
that  he  was  ^'certainly  yery  peculiar  at  timea,"  neyer 
once  dreamed  of  impugning  his  intellect.  He  was  in- 
sane  in  one  direction  only,  and  one  mtght  haye  paaaed  a 
lifetime  with  him  without  discoyering  it.  He  woułd  be 
aeized  by  a  sudden  determination  to  trayel,  and  on  soch 
OGcaaiona  he  would  trayel  in  state,  with  a  retinne  of 
senranta.    Ailer  a  fortnighfs  or  perłuips  a  month's  ab* 
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sence,  he  would  retom  home.  Invariably,  on  the  morn- 
ing  of  the  next  day  after  his  return,  towela,  which  had 
been  taken  from  an  open  portmanteau,  were  fouud  scat- 
teied  abouŁ  the  room.  After  breakfast,  his  custom  waa 
to  retire  to  the  libraiy  and  whte  the  addreflees  of  all  the 
hotel-keepers  at  whose  houses  he  had  slept  diuing  his 
absence  on  8o  many  slipe  of  writing-paper,  with  direo- 
tions  to  his  seryants  to  inclose  to  each  addresa  the  num- 
ber  of  towels  specUied  upon  each  piece  of  paper,  and  to 
copy  Buch  other  Mrriting  as  they  might  find  there,  and 
send  thiB  in  a  letter,  with  the  towels,  to  the  hotel-keeper. 
This  gentleman  was  one  of  the  unhappy  race  of  klepto- 
maniacs,  whose  particdlar  mania  impelled  him  to  pur- 
loin  towela.  łle  subeeąuently  gave  to  a  friend  a  history 
of  his  casct  and  said  he  was  goaded  to  these  joumeyings 
and  pilferings  by  an  inesistible  impulse,  which  he  insist- 
ed  was  the  result  of  demoniacal  possession.  He  was  nerer 
impelled,  however,  a  second  time  on  the  same  joumey ; 
so  that,  while  no  hotel-keeper  would  be  likely  to  suspect, 
during  his  visit,  a  gentleman  of  his  rank  and  style  as  one 
who  would  steal  his  towels,  it  neyer  transpired  publidy, 
80  far  as  is  known,  that  he  was  a  thief,  although  his 
own  consciousness  of  the  fact  embittered  his  existenoe. 
Cometimes,  in  the  case  of  this  form  of  monomania,  there 
exist8,  in  the  mind  of  the  sufferer,  the  delusion  that  what 
he  Bteals  is  his  own  property,  or  has  been  stolen  from 
him,  and  that  he  merely  reclaims  his  own.  Sometimes 
he  imagines  that  God  orders  him  to  steaL  The  case  is 
recorded  of  a  Scotch  clergyman,  distinguished  for  his 
leaming,  piety,  and  charity ;  he  stole  Bibles  with  a  spe- 
ciał  view  to  the  glory  of  God  by  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel.  His  manse  was  a  little  ^  roissionary  society  of 
stolen  Bibles,"  and  he  was  as  much  in  camest  in  the  eon- 
yersion  of  souls  by  the  contraband  process  as  the  most 
enthusiastic  foreigii  missionary  could  be  in  his  calling. 
He  was  at  last  detected  in  wholesalc  Biblc-stealing.  It 
was  farther  discorered  that  he  had  organized  a  wide 
missionary  district,  and  left  a  Bibie  or  a  Testament  at 
cvery  cottage  where  it  was  needed  along  the  route. 
The  most  touching  fact  in  the  story  is  that  he  was  ar- 
rested  while  on  his  knees  by  the  bedside  of  a  dyuig  old 
roan,  with  a  stolen  Bibie  lying  wido  open  beforo  him  on 
the  bed.  "What  madę  you  steal  the  Bibie,  Mr.  KT 
asked  the  sheriff,  with  pious  horror  on  his  face.  ^  God 
madę  me  steal  them,  good  man,"  was  the  rrply ;  **  he 
was  weaiy  of  seeing  his  poor  people  perish  of  Gospel- 
hunger  because  the  rich  Bibie  Society  could  not  afford 
to  feed  them  without  the  baubces,  and  so  (f  od  set  me  to 
steal  for  them  and  sare  them."  He  could  not  be  per- 
ouaded  that  he  had  done  wrong.  The  delusion  of  the 
clergyman,  who  was  a  very  poor  man,  naturally  suggest- 
ed  insanity.  But  he  was  perfectiy  sanę  upon  all  other 
points,  and  it  is  doubtfal  whether  he  would  have  received 
the  benefit  of  his  malady— whether,  indeed,  it  would 
have  been  admittod  as  a  malad}'  at  all— if  a  leamed  and 
philosophical  physician  in  a  neighboring  town  had  not 
positiyely  sworu  that  he  was  the  **  yictim  of  rooral 
mania."  There  is  this  peculiarity  sometimes  in  the 
case  of  klepŁomaniacs,  that  their  purloining  is  confined 
to  single  articles.  The  case  is  reported  of  a  lady  who 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  steal  silk  stockings. 
Another  lady  would  steal  gloycs  whcneyer  the  opportu- 
nity  was  afforded.  A  boy  was  arrested  some  roonths 
sińce  in  Brooklyn  for  stealing  slippers  from  the  feet  of 
ladies  while  walking  in  the  street.  His  friends  caroe 
forward  and  testified  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
stealing  slippers,  and  was  neyer  known  to  haye  stolen 
anything  else,  all  his  life.  A  letter-carrier  in  Harlem, 
N.  Y.,  was  detected  in  abstracting  letters  and  concealing 
them  under  a  rock,  which  he  had  practiccd  for  roore 
than  a  year.  They  were  most  carefully  hoarded  in  his 
place  of  conccalment,  and  were  found  unopened.  It  was 
proyen  in  his  case,  we  belieye,  that  he  had  a  mania  for 
stealing  letters  without  any  apparent  motiye,  as  he  neyer 
madę  any  use  of  them  except  to  hoard  them. 

The  cases  quoted  arc  sufhcient  to  proye  that  the  form 
of  morał  insanity  to  which  the  name  of  kleptomania  łias 


been  giyen  reaUy  esista.  From  these,  aa  weU  aa  mmuy 
other  instances  which  will  readily  oocur  to  the  reader, 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  can  be  little  difficolty  for  a 
skilful  physician,  after  a  short  esamination,  in  distin- 
guishing  between  a  real  yictim  of  this  diaeaae  and  an 
ordinazy  thief.  And  this,  as  well  as  eyery  other  inie 
form  of  insanity,  we  prcsume,  frees  eyery  one,  whether 
pre%iously  bad  or  good,  from  monl  responsibility  in  this 
particular  regard.  When  the  actual  condition  exists. 
no  matter  what  the  oonduct  may  haye  been  which  pie- 
ceded  and  conduced  to  it,  the  earthly  account  of  the 
subject  has  alieady  been  dosed,  and  the  deeds  that  fol- 
low,  we  are  surę,  will  be  meicifully  judged  of  by  him 
who  knows  whereof  his  poor  fnil  creatures  are  madę, 
and  remembers  that  they  are  but  dust.    <£.  de  P.) 

It  is  proper  to  add  to  the  aboye  remarks,  which  are 
eyidently  just  in  their  conclusion,  some  considerations 
setting  the  question  of  morał  re^Musibility  in  such  caaes 
in  a  fuUer  light. 

1.  The  distinction  is  well  madę  in  the  beginning  of 
the  article  that  some  inttUectual  defect  must  be  proyen 
in  order  to  constitute  real  insanity  in  any  case.  It  is 
not  enough  that  a  penrenion  of  the  moial  faculties  ex- 
isŁs,  for  that  is  the  quinte6sence  of  guilt ;  and  on  this 
ground  he  who  should  most  effectually  obliterate  his 
own  conscience  would  thereby  the  most  completely  ex- 
cuse  himself  in  whateyer  crime  he  might  thus  rcnder 
himself  capable  of  committing.  The  merę  fact  that  the 
persons  laboring  mider  kleptomania  are  frequently  not 
conscious  of  any  wrong-doing  chi  their  own  part  is  not 
of  itself  an  adequate  plea  in  their  justification. 

2.  The  actual  presence  of  meutal  imbecility  in  thcsc 
peculiar  cases  is  proyed  by  the  fact  of  the  abtui-d  man- 
ner  in  which  the  subjects  of  the  disease  steaL  In  the 
first  place,  they  do  not  commit  thej^^r  their  ovn  6rae- 
^t ;  they  do  not  appropriate  the  articles  taken  to  their 
own  use,  nor  do  they  haye  any  occasion  for  them.  The 
morał  m^ire,  L  e.  gain,  is  eyidently  absent,  and  their 
conduct  is  at  once  understood,  when  the  circumstances 
become  known,  as  yery  different  from  ordinar}*  cases  of 
shop-lifting.  In  the  second  place,  there  is  usoally  a 
pettinessi  oftenttmes  an  absolute  puerility  in  the  acts 
committed,  that  marks  the  person  as  for  the  time  **non 
compos  mentis."  The  articles  purloined  are  freąuently 
worthless  in  themselyes,  and  always  relatiyely  so.  The 
conduct  of  the  iudiyidual  so  stiongly  resembles  that 
harmleas  and  unmeaning  gathering  of  sticks  and  straws 
which  is  one  of  the  most  common  signs  of  lunacy,  that 
eyery  one  informed  with  the  case  spontaneously  sets  it 
down  in  the  same  categoty.  lu  the  third  place,  the  im- 
pulse  to  these  acts  comes  on  »i  ntddenfits,  guitt  at  pari' 
canoe  tcith  the  vsual  courte  of  the  indiyiduars  conduct. 
A  generał  good  character  is  always  held  to  be  one  of  the 
strongest  eyidences  against  the  probability  of  a  partic- 
ular offcnce;  in  these  cases,  the  isolated  naturę  of  the 
acts,  their  sporadic  occurrenoe,  the  peculiar  linę  in  which 
they  take  płace,  all  go  to  show  the  abnormal  condition 
of  the  mind  at  the  time.  The  merę  tioknoe  of  the  im- 
pulse  to  commit  them,  it  is  tnie,  is  not  a  yalid  excuse ; 
for  it  is  hard  eyen  for  the  subject  himself  to  be  surę 
that  this  is  really  irresistible ;  but  the  yran^ic  cłiaracier 
of  it,  as  he  expericuceB  it,  and  as  it  appears  to  othcrs,-  is 
a  legitimate  proof  of  its  insanity.  In  short,  the  utter 
and  marked  want  of  oongruity  between  the  behayior  of 
the  person  under  these  circumstances  and  ordinary  ra- 
tional  life  stamps  the  act  as  that  of  a  special  mania,  un- 
accountable  to  the  indiyidual  himself  in  his  lucid  mo- 
ments.  The  foregoing  criterion,  we  may  remark,  will 
scn^e  to  distinguish  genulne  cases  of  irresponsible  klep- 
tomania from  deliberate  and  culpabjie  thieyishneas, 
whether  habitual  or  occasionaL 

3.  The  ąuestion  whether  this  may  be  a  congenital  ten- 
dency  we  cannot  here  digress  to  consider,  except  so  far 
as  to  remark  that  this,  if  proyed  in  the  affirmatiye, 
would  not  really  affect  tlie  main  issue  of  morał  responu- 
bility ;  fur  human  deprayity  is  all  confessedly  inheritcdf 
but  we  do  uot«  on  that  account,  hołd  any  one  free  from 
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ihe  obHgation  to  mtnin  its  manifestation,  and,  by  using 
tbe  helps  wUbin  his  reach,  even  ultimatfly  endicating 
iL  In  like  manner  we  pass  by  the  interesting  cognato 
fldbjeci  of  the  peculiar  paasion  for  intozicadng  drinks 
experienoed  by  the  habitoal  inebriate,  and  its  violent — 
seemingiy  overwhelming — ^tendency  to  Tetom  on  the 
alightait  stimolos,  even  alter  yean  of  reform ;  merely 
obaerring  that  here,  whether  in  instanoes  of  inherited 
or  aoqtiired  appetite,  the  disease— for  it  undoabtedly  is 
soch— is  a  eompound  one,  i.  e.  both  of  the  body  and  the 
mind,  the  latter  only— as  being  the  controlling  element 
^being  the  subject  of  morał  consideration ;  and  that  the 
Rsponability  in  these  cases  is  at  most  simply  shifted  to 
total  abHinetKe  henoeforth  from  the  deadly  seducer. 
This  last  thoaght,  however,  may  essentially  apply  to 
kleptomania  likewiae ;  for  just  as  it  is  the^m  drop  that 
bring*  back  the  drankard's  fatal  appetite,  so  perhaps  it 
was  tbe  indolgenoe  in  the  first  petty  theft  that  devel- 
oped  the  uncontrollable  passion  for  pu>loiQing.  In  this 
light  the  subject  has  a  gprave  leeson  for  all  fallen  human- 
itTf  inasraach  as  each  son  of  man  bears  within  his  boeom 
the  geim  of  erery  hydra  sin,  which  perchance  needs 
bot  ooe  feciindative  act  to  caase  it  to  spring  forth  into 
yinilent  life. 

Kleschius,  Dantcu  a  Crerraan  theologian,  bom  at 
Iglsa,  in  Moravia,  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century, 
was  educated  at  the  onirersities  of  Strasburg  and  Wit- 
tenberg, and  then  preached  for  a  number  of  years  in 
Hangaria  and  Groatia.  In  1673  he  went  to  Jena,  taugbt 
there  for  a  time,  and  then  remored  to  Weissenfels,  where 
be  became  a  professor  at  the  gymnasium.  Kleschius 
was  a  very  peculiar  character.  He  madę  many  predic- 
tions,  among  ot  bers  that  the  year  1700  would  bring  the 
tinsl  jodgment  day.  *  He  lircd,  howerer,  beyond  the 
time  appointed.  He  died  about  1701.  Sce  AUgetneinet 
fiist,  Lex,  voL  iii,  s.  y. 

KleseL    See  Kiilesł. 

Klette,  JoHANN  Georg,  a  German  Łutheran  divine, 
was  born  at  Kadeberg,  in  Meissen,  October  12, 1650,  and 
studied  theology  at  Leipzig  and  Wittenberg.  He  was. 
madę  professor  of  theology  and  metaphysics  at  Zerbst 
in  1684.  In  1696  he  be<^e  pastor  in  that  place,  and 
died  Dec  28, 1697. 

Kleoker,  Johann  Friedrich,  one  of  the  most  em- 
iaent  modem  Gierman  theologians,  was  bom  at  Ostorode 
Oct  24, 1749.     He  studied  history,  philosophy,  and  the- 
oJogy  at  the  Uni^ersity  of  Gottingen.     In  1778  he  be- 
came a  pńvate  tutor  in  BUckeburg,  and  there  madę  the 
aoqtiaintanoe  of  Herder,  through  whose  influence  he  was 
appointed  prorector  of  the  g}'mnasium  of  Lemgo,  and,  in 
1778  rector  of  the  gymnasium  of  OsnabrUck.    Herder 
aiao  indoced  and  enconiaged  him  to  write  on  the  theo- 
logical  ^uestions  of  the  day.    In  acknowledgment  of  his 
liteiary  activity  and  profound  leaming,  he  was  madę 
D.D.  by  the  Unirersity  of  HelmstHdt  in  1791.    In  1798 
he  was  appointed  fourth  oidinaiy  professor  of  theology 
at  Kieł,  which  position  he  filled  with  great  succcss,  lec> 
tnring  on  the  exege8is  of  the  O.  and  N.  Test.,  Christian 
apokigetics,  Christian  antiquities,  ancient  Church  his- 
uinr.the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  of  the  apoetles,  symbol- 
iea,  and  Christian  adence,  of  which,  in  1800,  he  publiah- 
cd  a  GnatdrUt  or  iSncykhpadie  d,  Theologie  in  2  vola., 
for  tbe  Bse  of  his  numerous  pupila.    The  last  few  years 
of  lus  tife  were  spent  in  retirement  after  he  had  vainly 
tńed  to  oppoae  the  progress  of  scientiflc  rationalism. 
Kłenker,  aays  Hagenbach  (see  bek>w), "was  one  of  the 
liew  men  who,  in  doctrine  and  writings,  stood  in  avowcd 
<>^1KMition  to  the  prerailing  theological  spirit  of  hb 
tiaica,  of  which  be  said  that  *■  it  had  so  poisoned  the 
wbole  atmoephere  that  men  hardly  dared  to  speak  of 
Cbriat  as  anything  morę  than  a  paasing  shadow.' "    He 
*■»  not  even  satisfied  with  Herder,  who,  as  he  held, 
nade  too  many  concessions  to  the  new  style  of  doctrine 
nd  thinking.     Yet  his  simple,  evangeiical  faith,  his 
^Mmbłe  piety,  and  his  active  interest  in  all  that  was 
gnad  and  goód,aecuzed  him  the  intimato  friendship  of 


that  dass  of  men,  while  his  profound  leaming,  especial- 
ly  in  Oriental  and  in  classical  antiquities,  procured  him 
the  respect  and  consideration  of  all  scholars.     In  judg- 
ing  a  theologian,  his  influence  on  his  associates  and  on 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  it  does  not  suiBce  to  examine 
simply  his  writings ;  as  much,  if  not  morę,  can  be  deter- 
mined  of  his  character  by  the  testimony  of  his  life  and 
death.     With  pleasure,  then,  do  we  point  to  the  dying 
testimony  of  this  celebrated  German  theologian.    His 
biographer  (see  below)  says  of  his  last  moments :  ^  I  had 
the  fortunę  to  be  present  when  Kleuker  died,  for  I  must 
caU  it  a  good  fortunę  to  see  a  tme  Christian  die  as  calm- 
ly  as  he  did.    As  I  came  in,  the  approach  of  death  was 
clearly  indicated  by  his  cold  hands,  almost  motionleas 
pulse,  and  difficult  breathing.    A  kind  of  prophetic  spir- 
it appeared  to  oome  over  him  when  he  once  morę  wam- 
ed  against  the  errois  of  his  contemporaries  by  prodaim- 
ing  the  great  traths  that  he  had  so  often  taught.    After 
saying,  ^  It  is  plainly  recorded  in  all  passages  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  that  there  is  only  one  true  Saviour, 
and  by  them  all  the  enror  of  our  day  which  looks  to  self- 
redemption  for  salration  is  refuted,'  he  sweetly  fell  back 
into  tbe  comer  of  the  sofa,  bowed  his  head,  and,  without 
experiendng  the  least  convulsive  stniggle  with  death, 
fell  aaleep,  and  passed  away  into  the  better  world,"  May 
23, 1827.    Kleuker's  activity  as  a  writer  was  wonderful 
He  wToto  first  a  Latin  programme,  entitled  Genius  e 
scriptis  antiguitaiis  monumenHs  hauriiendus  (1775),  which 
was  followed  in  quick  suocession  by  Zend^Atesta  nach 
Anąuetil  du  Petron  (1776-1777,  3  parts) :  — ii nAoł^ 
2.  Zend-Avesła  (1781-1783,  2  Yoh.);— Zend^ A  vesta  im 
KłeCnen  {\im)i^MeMchlicher  Yeriuch  u.d.Sohn  Gottea 
u,  d,  Meiucheny  in  d.  Zeit  wie  ausser  d,  ZeiŁ  (1776) : — Ge- 
danken  Pcucals  (1777) : — Uebersetzunff  u,  Erkldrung  d, 
Schrifien  SaUmo^s  u,  dScdomomschen  DenkwUrdigkeUen; 
UtAersetzung  der  Werlee  Phto^M  (1778-1797,  6  vola.):— 
Johannes^  Petrus,  und  Paulus  ais  Ckristoiogen  betracktei 
(1785):— a  prize  essay,  entitled  Ueber  d, Natur  u,cLUr^ 
sprungdEmancUionsUhre  b,  d^Kahbalisten  (1785) : — UóH^ 
wells  merkiviirdige  historiscke  NachricfUen  r.  Indostan  u. 
Bengalen,  etc.  (from  the  EngUsh,  1778) : — Abkandlungen 
ii,  d,  Gesch,f  etc,  A  siensy  von  JSir  William  Jones  (from  ihe 
EngUsb,  1795-1797,  4  vols.)  i—Eimige  Belehrungen  Ober 
ToleranZj  Vemunft,  OJferAarung,  Wanderung  d,  Israeliten 
durchs  rothe  Metr  und  A  uferstehung  Ckristi  von  d,  Todr 
ten  (1778) : — Neue  Prufung  u.  Erkldrung  d.vorzuglichsten 
Beweise  f.  d,  Warheił  u,  d,  gottlichtn  Ursprung  d,  Chris^ 
tenŁhums  te,  d,  OJJenJbarung  uberhaupt  (3  parts,  1788) : — 
A  tu/uhrliche  Unteisuchung  d,  Griindejf.  d,  A  echtkeit  und 
GlaubwUrdiglxU  d,  schrifilichen  Urhind4*n  d,  Christen- 
łhums  (5  vol8.) : — Quinłus  Sepłimius  Florens  TertuUia- 
nus^s  Vertheidigung  d,  christlichen  Sache  gegen  d,  Heidm 
mii  erlautemden  Anmerkungen  (from  the  Latin,  1798) : — 
Briefe  on  eine  dirisiliche  Ereundin  iiber  d,  Herder^sche 
Schrift  V,  Gottes  Sohn  (1802) :—  U^,  d.  Ja  u,  Nein  d,  bib- 
lisch-christlichen  u.  d,  Yemunfttheolog,  (1819) : — Biblische 
Sgmpathien  od,  erlautemde  Bemerkungen  u.  Betracktun- 
gen  u,d,Berichte  d,Evangelisten  v,Jesu  Lekren  u.  Thaten 
IS20) ',—Ueb,d,aUen  und  neuen  Protestantismus  (1823). 
See  H.  P.  Sexto,  Erpositio  Sermoms  Jesu,  Joh,  V,  89  it 
super  ejus  sententia  de  nexu  inter  scriptorum  dfosaico' 
rum  argumentum  et  doctrinam  suam  nonnulla  (HdmsU 
1792, 8 vo);  Notiz  und  Karakteristik  d,iztlebenden  theolo- 
gischen  SchriftsteUer  Deutschlands  (1797,  p.  108  są.); 
Seue  Kielische  gelehrte  Zeitung  (2  Jahrg.  1798),  p.  282- 
286 ;  J.  O.  Thiess,  Gełehrfengesch,  d,  Universiidt  zu  Kieł,  i 
375-447 ;  Ratjen,  J,  F,  Kleuker  u.  Briefe  seiner  Freunde 
(Gottingen,  1842) ;  Hagenbach,  Ch.  Ilist,  18/A  and  l^th 
Cent,  ii,  190  są. ;  Herzog,  Real-EncykL  vii,  742.  (J.  H. W.) 
Kley,-  Eduard,  a  Jewish  preacher  and  cducator  of 
notę,  bom  June  10, 1789,  at  Bemstadt,  in  Silesia,  was 
proroinently  connected  with  the  reformatory  rooyemcnts 
in  the  syiiagogue  at  the  opening  of  the  19th  century. 
He  was  a  teacher  and  preacher  at  Berlin  when,  in  1818, 
the  Progressiye  Jews  of  Hamburg  called  him  to  the  su- 
perintendcncy  of  their  scbook,  aud  latcr  to  the  duties  of 
a  pastorate.    Kley  was  the  first  Je  w  who  preached  in  a 
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temi^  (the  nanie  for  the  houses  of  woiship  of  Belbrmed 


whicfa  was  at  this  time  rathcr  at  Iow  ebb.    Fnncc  was 


Jewa),  and  who  uaed  a  Gennan  liturgy  and  introduced  in  the  avamga«ni  of  political  influence,  and  evei>'t>^UHc 
an  organ.  May  9, 1S40,  he  reńgned  his  pastorał  offioe, '  French  was  considcred  worthy  of  imttation ;  IniŁ  French 
bot  the  snperintendence  of  the  Jewish  schocds  he  hekl  influenee  was  most  completely  manifest  in  the  aoctal  life 
ontil  1848,  when  his  advanced  age  obliged  him  to  fore>  ,  of  the  GermanSy  particidarly  in  their  literaturę,  and,  as 
go  all  active  labors.  His  admirers  presented  him  with  .  a  late  writer  in  the  Westmuuia'  Beriew  (OcL  1871,  p. 
a  large  fund  for  his  support,  but  he  declined  tn  use  it  for  |  212)  has  it,  ^  at  no  time,  perhaps,  was  it  morę  diffieidt  to 
himself,  and  founded  the  **  Eduard  Kley  Stiftuug"  for  form  and  espress  original  views  in  Germany.**  Klop- 
the  support  and  asństanoe  of  oid  teachers  not  suffioient-  '  stock  had  acqnired  the  EngUsh  language,  and  in  his 
ly  proTided  for  by  the  sute.  He  died  Oct.  4, 1867.  His  readings  of  English  works  his  cye  had  falleii  upon  the 
•eimons,  which  are  generally  acknowledged  to  be  of  su-  '  immortal  production  of  Milton.  Tndncd  from  his  ycmth 
perior  order,  were  published  at  Hamburg  in  1826-27,  to  a  religious  life,  and  destined  for  the  ministrr,  be  nat- 
1844, 8vo.  He  also  published  two  rolumes  of  homilies : '  urally  decided  to  prescnt  his  nation  with  a  like  work 
Predigft  Skizzen,  or  Btiirage  tu  einer  kun/tigen  iiamiktik  that  should  stand  by  the  side  of  the  English  production. 
(Leipz.  1856,  2  rols.  8to),  and  £He  detiUche  Sjfnagogiu  If  no  morę,  he  was  determined  that  the  German  mind 
oder  Ordttung  det  GotU»diemU»  (Berlin,  1817-18, 2  vols.  should  tum  towards  English  literaturę,  and  drink  at  its 
8vo)  :— '•^■ł  ninr,  JToteiAtfMUM  tLMotaitchm  ReUgiona-  founuina,  rather  than  be  any  k>nger  subjected  to  that 
Uhre  (Beri.  1814 ;  Sd  ed.  Leipi  1839  and  1860).  Kley  is  »M,  correct,  and  unimaginattve  spirit  which  had  hith- 
often  and  jusUy  called  the  Schleierroacher  of  the  Jewish  ,  ^^o  tyranniręd  over  their  thoughu  and  habits.  Bod- 
pulpit  of  Germany  in  our  age.  See  Jost,  Getch,  dL  Ju-  ,  ««' » ^^  «^^  le»der  of  the  so-called  "  Swiss  echoor  of 
denthuffu  u.  •.  SfJdeny  ui,  836 ;  Kayserling  (Dr.  M.),  Bib-  i  G«nnan  Uterature,  and  others  of  the  Swiss  school,  wcre 
Uotk£k  Jud.  Kanzelredner  (BerL  1870, 8vo),  i,  47  są. ;  /^  !  •^reaćy  fumishing  his  countiymen  with  able  translations 
liułnrte8Monaishefi/.d.ffetammłeHlfit.d.Judfntlutnu,'u, '  of  English  poets;  among  other  works,  he  transUted  Mil- 
419  sq. ;  Jonas,  LebenMskizze  r.  Herm  Dr.  E.  Kley  (Uam-  ^"'^  Paradi$e  Łosi.  In  1746  Klopstock  went  to  the 
buig,  1859, 12mo) ;  FUrst,  Bib.  Jud.  s.  v.  (J.  H.  W.)  i  Umrendty  of  Jena  to  study  theology,  but,  amid  the  pur- 
Kline,  Christian  Friedbich,  a  German  thcologian, '  J^[  of  »tudies  in  divinity,  his  attention  at  every  convei,- 
was  bor?  at  Altdorf,  in  Wttrtemberg,  Nov.  4, 1800,  and  Tl T"^"!!?  ^i^"*^*^  V^  ^^l  ^^  7*  w"^  *• 
was  educated  at  the  Uniyersity  of  Tubingen,  where  he  .^"^..^  ^"'J'*^  ?"""«  ^t  "^^"^^  ?'  *^*'  "fi 
became"repetenrinl824.  Two  ycais  laŁr  he  entered  tution  he  composed  the  first  thi«s  cantos  m  pr^ 
the  ministryJandsettledatWaiblingenuntU  1832,  when  f^f^  J"  remoyal  to  Leipzig  (in  1.46),  haymg  madę 
he  removed  to  Marburg  as  profesor  of  theology.  In  tnal  of  hexameter8  m  imiution  of  the  mdodious  str^^^ 
1840  hc  was  appointed  to  and  acccpted  a  Uke  ^ition   ^J  Homer  and  rirgiJ,  and  bcing  pleased  wiib  the  sucocss 

«*.  Tl       ¥T  •       •.       U*  U  U    U  U      *M  tuj-7    .1 K^   '  Ol  thc  expenment,  he  resolred  to  execute  the  whole 

at  Bonn  Umrersity,  which  he  held  until  1847 ;  then  be- .    .^.  *         ,,.     ,,     .    ,-jo  AT   is  \  .t. 

^ .  ^,  ..  £.J .     ,   .    iif„^„^u^«.  i.»^,  A^»     Ttocm  m  that  mcasure.     łmallr,  tii  1*48,  the  first  three 

camepreacher  at£bcrAbacn,in  WUrtcmoerg;  lateraea-    »^  . ,  ..     w     .  .  a7-  u  j  •     .%      » 

oon  at  Martach,  and  dicd  in  18C1.     Kling  wa.  a  ready   7'. "  °'  ^'•  ^'Tt  ZTa^I'        fj",  "T*" 

writer,  and  contributcd  laiRcly  to  the  diffcient  <Jerm.n  ^"^  'f  Tf  '^»»«»',''~»  ^"  ««^  "^^  "f".'^ 
periodicalsi  hc  wa.  one  ofthe  ablest  a»i.tant.  on  the  """'"'^  i""  K'oP»'<«k.  »  ^.^  f™"  '{'•^  '^■ 
rLologUcL  Studia  und  Krifikf^.  He  edited  J.  F.  von  ,  >ow  ?"Pot««n  which  undcr  the  Jeadmhip  of  the  pc- 
¥huesVorU4u«am  6ber  dit  Pwriorat  Bri.fe  (1831),  and  ?""<=  t^ttached,  had  «.  long  hung  over  thtro  Phe 
contributed  a  cZmtnlary  to  the  Corinthian.  to  Unge>  "i;^?  ,l?^,^^  T?"".  "  ^'"a  J^T  T  TH 
Bibd,^k  (trandated  by  Daniel  W.  Poor,  D.D,  Sorib-    ".^l""''  ^^C  "■«edoii.,  and  <.le.m  had  pointed 

ł'..  W      v^-».  lo^i ^1  Q..^\  out  as  the  man  hkely  and  compet^nt  to  maugurate  a 

nersedit.  New  lork,  1871,roval  8vo).  .    ^  ■^    ^  ji...j 

^^  J    '  r.     j.  .    ^         "®^  ®™  *"  German  poetn',  now  spread  far  and  wide; 

Klingę,  Zaciiarias  Laurentius,  a  Swcdish  thco-  ^^  j^^t  p^n,  enjoved  'ut  extraordinary  popularity 
logian  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  cen-  ■  a^ong  aU  who  could  appreciate  the  attractiona  of  de- 
tury,  was  flret  professor  of  theology  at  Dorpat,  then  1  g^j  diction  and  high  derotional  fecluig.  It  was  the 
preacher  at  the  SwedUh  couit,  and  later  pastor  at  Stock-  ^^u^ect  of  admiration  in  every  circlc— e%'en  in  the  pul- 
holm  and  bishop  of  Gothenburg.  Hc  died  Scpt,  3, 16*  1.  pjj  j^  attracted  noticc,  and  was  oftcn  quoted  with  ap- 
UtiWToUiTheatrumBiblicum,etc.   SeeAUffemetnesJItst.    pi^use.     It  gratified  ito  pious  author  bv  its  eubscr- 


Ijexikon,  iii,  38. 
Klingler,  Aktontus,  a  German  Refonned  thcolo- 


yiency  to  the  purposes  of  practical  rdigion,  for  many 
portions  of  it  were  set  to  sacrcd  musie,  and  eung  at  the 


gian,  was  bom  at  ZUrich,  Switzerland,  Aug.  2, 1649;  was  family  worship  of  the  Germans,  and  many  of  its  fincst 
educated  at  scveral  of  the  most  oelebrated  Gennan  uni-  '  passagcs  were  introduced  to  give  point  and  lirelincss  to 
Ycrsitics ;  and  became  doctor  theologias  in  1677,  and  pro-  '  the  pages  of  religious  and  dcvotioiial  works  of  that  day. 
fcssor  at  the  gymnasium  at  Hanau  in  the  same  year.  U  raised  the  name  of  Klopstock  to  the  highest  pinnacle 
In  1680  hc  was  offered  a  professorship  at  the  Unirersity  ,  of  rcnown,  insomuch  that  all  dasses  of  his  countrymcn, 
of  Groningen,  but  he  declined  this  honor  in  favor  of  a  '  cven  tho  pcasantr}',  leamed  to  nndcrstand  and  love  him 
pastorate  in  his  natlve  place.  He  died  there  in  August,  I  as  a  sacrcd  poet.  His  famę  was  spread  even  to  foreign 
1713.  Klingler  published  sereral  theological  works,  of  ;  countries— for  in  1760,  when,  on  the  invitation  of  some 
which  his  best  is  BeUa  Jehorce,  See  AUffemeines  UUt.  \  friends,  he  went  to  spcnd  some  time  in  German  Switie- 
Leiikotij  iii,  38.  |  crland  (at  Zuricb),  in  thc  enjoymcnt  of  its  wild  and  r»- 

Bllopstock,  Friedrich  Gottlieb,  an  eminent  i  mantic  scenery,  be  was  received  with  a  degree  of  re- 
German  poet,  one  of  the  foreninners  of  the  grcat  Ger-   spect  almost  bordering  on  Ycncration.     While  in  that 
I  man  \ioetAC  renaissance  of  the  ISth  ceńtuo'— "  the  Ger-  '  country  his  mind  seems  to  bave  takeii  a  patriotic  tcn- 

raan  Milton,"  aa  he  is  frequently  styled— was  born  at  dency :  the  ancient  Hermann  (the  Arminius  of  Taciius) 
Quedlinburg,  Saxony,  July  2,  1724.  He  receired  his  '  became  his  favorite  bero,  whoee  deedsho  afterwards  oel- 
early  education  at  the  school  of  his  native  place,  and    ebrated  in  some  dramatic  worka.    In  Denmark  the  min- 


when  8ixteen  years  of  age  was  admitted  to  the  Gymna- 
sium at  Naumburg,  where  he  became  acąuainted  with 
the  style  of  the  cbssical  authors  of  his  country.  While 
hcre  his  private  hours  were  deroted  to  coropositions 
both  in  prosc  and  yerse,  particidarly  to  the  writing  of 
pastorals,  which  were  in  great  voguc  among  the  Ger- 
mans, and  iŁ  is  said  that  even  at  that  early  period  he 
had  decided  to  write  a  poem  of  greater  length  than  any 
that  had  hitherto  been  attempted  by  his  countrymen, 
and  one  that  should  do  honor  to  German  literaturę, 


ister  Bemstorff  had  beooroo  acąuainted  with  the  threo 
cantos  of  the  Messiahy  and  Klopstock  was  offered  a  pen- 
sion  of  8400  by  the  Danish  king  on  condition  of  coming 
to  Copenhagen,  and  there  fmishing  his  poem.  He  set 
out  in  1761,  travelled  through  Brunswick  and  Hamburg, 
and  at  thc  lattcr  place  formed  an  intimacy  with  Marga- 
retha  Molier,  daughtcr  of  a  respectable  merchant.  At 
Copenhagen  he  was  rcceived  by  Bemstorff  with  thc 
greatcst  respect.,  and  introduced  to  the  king,  Frederick 
V,  whom  he  acoompanied  on  his  traycls.    In  1764  be 
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vcat  to  Hamburgi  which  waa  at  thU  time  a  anrt  of  liU 
eiaiy  capital  of  GermanT,  and  morę  particolarly  of  ite 
nortbem  half,  as  Weimar  became  some  years  later  of  the 
flOttthera  balf.    Not  only  could  Klopstock  claim  it  as  hu 
raideoce,  bat  it  also  oontained  fur  some  time  the  great 
Leanng,  who^  by  the  way,  was  no  mean  defendant  of 
Klopstock  in  the  attacks  madę  against  the  latter  by 
Gottsched  and  his  school;  Herder  occasionally  visited 
the  Hanse  ciiy,  and  a  number  of  lesaer  lights,  such  as 
Vo8s,  Cłaadius,  Reimems,  the  Stolbergs,  etc,  gathered 
Łhere  aboat  the  two  chief  luminaries.     **  Klopstock," 
asys  IIrB.Winkworth  (Christian  Sitigera  ofGtmumjfj  p. 
3^  8q.),  speaking  of  his  residence  at  Hamburg,  *<  enjoy- 
6d  s  sort  of  reverence  not  milike  that  paid  to  Dr.  John- 
MO  in  England,  bat  in  some  respects  morę  ilattering,  as 
he  was  a  man  of  whom  it  was  much  easier  to  make  a 
popolar,  and  especiaUy  a  ladies'  hero."  Herę  the  Messiah 
wu  It  Ust  finished  in  177S,  ha^ing  thus  occupied  twen-> 
ty-teven  years  in  preparation.   A  oomplete  edition  of  his 
odes  and  lyrics  was  brought  out,  and  here  he  devoted  the 
tatamn  of  his  long  Itfe  to  the  stady  and  parification  of 
tbe  German  language  and  its  grammar.    He  had  always 
been  a  passionate  lover  of  his  country,  but  this  did  not 
prerent  faim from  taking  the  keenest  interest  in  the  Amer- 
ican War  of  Independence,  and  the  opening  of  the  French 
Rerolation.     He  was  among  those  who  hailed  the  ear- 
Uer  years  of  the  kuter  with  eager  sympathy,  and  tbe 
bope  of  a  coming  brightcr  osra  for  humanity,  and  who 
afterwarda  underwent  the  bittemess  of  profound  disap- 
poiotment    The  National  Assembly  had  marked  their 
recogoition  of  his  friendship  for  the  French  people  by 
■econltng  him  the  rlghts  of  a  French  citizen,  but  when 
the  terrible  maasacres  of  1793  took  place  he  sent  back 
to  tbem  his  diploma.    ki  Hamburg  he  married  his  '*  be- 
lor^"  Hargaretha,  with  whom,  however,  he  enjoyed 
only  a  short  union;  she  died  in  childbed  in  1758.     In 
1771  he  waa  honoied  with  the  appointment  of  Danish 
imbaseador  to  Hamburg,  and  flourished  at  this  place 
the  lemainder  of  his  daya,  dividing  his  time  between 
his  pttbłic  duties  and  the  pursuits  of  literaturę.    In  1792 
Klopstock  married  for  the  seoond  time,  choosing  the 
Frau  von  Wintbem,  an  old  love  of  his,  who  had  mean- 
vhile  become  a  widów,  and  who  survived  him.    He  died 
in  1803,  and  was  buried  (March  22)  by  Hamburg  with 
royal  honora,  a  distinction  which  in  Germany  is  gener- 
tllr  acoorded  only  to  royal  personages. 

Hu  work  of  next  importance  to  the  3fessiah  is  a 
diama,  above  alluded  to,  entitled  Ilermann^s  Schlacht 
(the  Battle  of  Arminius),  the  subject  of  which  is  the 
defeat  of  the  Koman  generał  Yarus  by  the  ancient  Ger- 
maits.  It  is  scarcely  so  much  a  drama  as  a  lyric  poem 
10  a  dramatic  form.  It  was  composed  in  1761.  His 
•ther  dramas  are  of  a  stmilar  character,  and  were  writ^ 
ten  eridently  with  intent  to  arouae  German  patriotism 
fraoi  its  lethargy,  and  Co  breathe  into  the  German  heart 
ihe  air  of  (reedom.  But  the  Meatiah  alone  is  of  special 
mt?fest  to  our  readers,  and  we  therefore  give  a  paiticu- 
br  d«scriptian  of  it. 

Kh»pstock*s  Meuiah  is  a  poem  in  twenty  cantos, 
written  in  hexametera,  except  where  certain  chorał 
RMigs  oocor  in  unrhy med  lyrical  measure.  "  The  action 
opon  aller  the  triurophal  entry  into  Jemsalem,  when 
the  Measiah  withdraws  from  tbe  people,  and,  alone  on 
the  Mount  of  Olires,  renews  his  solemn  vow  to  the  Al- 
mighty  Father  to  uiulertake  the  work  of  redemption ;  it 
^iaaes  when  that  work  is  compieted,  and  he  sits  down  at 
ihe  right  hand  of  God.  Around  the  central  figurę  of 
the  God-man  are  grooped  an  infinite  rariety  of  specta- 
ton  and  actors:  angels  and  seraphs,  among  whom  £lva 
ni  Gabriel  are  especially  appointed  to  attend  on  the 
£vine  aofferer;  eyil  q)irits  who  oonspire  against  him, 
hot  one  of  whom,  Abbadonna,  repents  and  at  last  ob- 
tains  meicy;  Adam  and  £ye,  and  the  patriarchs,  who 
vateh  with  profound  interest  and  gratitude  the  repara- 
tńo  of  the  fali;  and  the  inhabitants  of  another  world, 
fike  in  naturę  to  man,  bat  un£allen,  who  are  permitted 
ts  knew  what  is  taktóg  place  among  thcir  sinful  kin- 


dred.  £ven  the  Father  himsdf  is  introduced  as  speak- 
ing,  and  the  scenę  is  sometimes  laid  in  the  highest 
heaven.  The  earthly  actors  are  the  mother  and  dlsci- 
ples  of  Jesus,  the  Jiews,  and  the  Romans,  who  lead  him 
to  death,  and  a  number  of  those  who  have  come  in  con- 
tact  with  him  in  his  minbtrations,  among  whom  the 
most  clearly  drawn  are  two  female  tigures,  both  named 
Gidli :  one,  the  wife  of  Gedor,  is  a  reminiscence  of  Meta, 
and  her  death  is  an  exact  transcript  of  Meta's  death-bed ; 
the  other  is  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  between  whom  and 
Seroida,  the  youth  of  Nain,  there  exists  a  pure  but  ar- 
dent  attachment,  which  at  last  finds  satisfaction  in 
heaven.  The  immenae  number  of  personages  thus  in- 
troduced produoes  a  oonfused  impression ;  ererything  is 
described  by  one  or  another  of  them,  and  talked  orer  at 
length;  scarcely  anything  actually  takes  place  before 
tbe  reader;  there  is  an  absencc  of  local  coloring  and  of 
character,  and  very  few  of  the  actors  have  any  distinct 
indiriduality  at  all ;  while  the  effoTt  to  keep  the  whole 
tonę  of  the  poem  at  the  highest  poe^ble  pitch  of  inten- 
sity  and  awe  giyes  rise  to  an  over8trained  iniiation  of 
both  thought  and  style,  which  becomes  in  the  long  run 
inexpTes8ibly  fatiguing.  Yet  Klopstock^s  poem  has  madę 
for  itaelf  and  for  him  a  place  in  the  literaturę  of  his 
country  which  does  not  depend  on  the  number  of  read- 
ers it  now  attracts.  Its  subject  is  linked  by  a  thousand 
invisible  fibres  to  the  whole  Christian  thought  of  centu- 
ries  past,  while  its  spirit  of  mercy,  forgiyeness,  and  tol- 
erance — ^in  a  woni,  of  redemption— is  essenttally  char- 
acteristic  of  the  later  derelopments  of  Christianity.  To 
treat  such  a  theme  worthily  at  all^to  embody  it  in  a 
form  which,  however  fuli  of  defects,  yet  possesses  a  cer- 
tain dignity  and  rcal  genius — marks  its  author  as  a 
great  poet,  if  not  one  of  the  greatest,  and  giyes  him  a 
place  historically  eyen  higbcr,  perhaps,  than  he  has  a 
rigbt  to  command  as  an  artisL''  The  poem  certainly 
abounds  in  passages  of  the  most  beautiful  and  splendid 
poetry.  An  exuberant  imagination  eycrywhere  scat- 
ters  its  wealth,  and  Klopstock  has  been  said  by  one 
critic  to  be  *'  as  superior  to  Pindar  in  richneas  and  deep 
feeling  as  the  spiritual  world  he  paints  transccnds  in  in- 
trinsic  magnificence  the  scenes  celebrated  by  the  Gre- 
cian  bvd;"  and  by  another  critic,  "now  to  rival  the 
tendemeas  of  Darid,  now  to  soar  in  the  loftiest  flights 
like  Isaiah.  The  purity  and  pathos  of  its  religious  sen- 
timents  are  equa]  to  the  excellence  of  its  poetry.  But 
all  good  and  candid  judges  will  allow  that,  tliough  ex- 
hibiting  a  sublimity  and  beauty  of  no  common  order,  it 
has  failcd  to  accomplish  the  confident  expectations  of 
the  Germans,  that  it  would  eclipee  the  Paradite  fA)tŁ  of 
Milton.''  For,  notwithstanding  its  grandeur,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly  tedious  to  read ;  and  even  at  the  time  of  Klop- 
8tock's  greatest  popularity  thb  seems  to  have  been  felt, 
for  Lessing  observes,  in  an  epigram,  that  ererybody 
praises  Klopstock,  but  few  read  him.  His  odes  are  yal- 
ued  by  his  own  countrymen  morę  than  his  epic,  and 
some  are  truły  sublime ;  but  the  construction  of  the  lan- 
guage is  so  stngular,  and  the  connection  of  the  thoughts 
80  often  non-apparent,  that  these  odes  are  reckoned 
among  the  most  difficulŁ  in  the  language.  Both  in  his 
AfeMiak  and  his  odes  he  is  dignified  and  sublime,  but 
his  rhapsodical  manner  oontrasts  strangcly  with  the 
pedantry  which  is  always  apparent.  Goethe,  in  his 
conyersations  with  Eckermann,  exprea8ed  his  opinion 
that  German  literaturę  was  greatly  indebted  to  Klo|>- 
stock,  who  was  in  adyancfe  of  his  times,  but  that  the 
times  had  sińce  adyanced  beyond  Klopstock.  The  young 
Hardenbeiig  (who  wrote  under  the  name  of ''  Noyalis**) 
has  happily  said  that  Klopstock^s  works  always  resemble 
translations  from  some  tmknown  poet,  done  by  a  cleyer 
but  unpoetical  philologist.  As  for  the  theological  as- 
pect  of  his  poem  of  the  Mestiahy  Klopstock  fell  into  the 
almost  ineyitable  fault,  in  trcating  this  subject  poetical- 
ly,  of  diyiding  the  kingdom  of  heayen  between  the  Fa- 
ther and  the  Son  (ditheiam),  and  eycn  opposing  them 
to  cach  other,  as  when  he  makes  Christ  say  to  God, "  I, 
who  am  God  as  wcll  as  thou,  swęar  to  thee  by  myself 
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tliat  I  will  redeem  mankind."  (Comp.  Horst^s  Hagen- 
bach,  Church  History  of  tke  l^k  and  \9th  CeaturieSf  i, 
349;  ii,277  8q.) 

The  Meaaiah  was  fint  publiahed  in  fragmenta.  and  Łhen 
as  a  whole  (Altona,  1780 ;  7th  ed.  Lpz.  1817) :  it  has  been 
translated  into  Latiii)  Engiisb,  French,  Polish,  Dutch, 
and  SwedLsh.  Klopstock  alao  wrote  the  following 
shorter  poems:  Odeń  u^EUgim  (Hamb.  1771, 2  rola. ;  6th 
ed.  Lpz.  1827 ;  trans,  into  English  by  W.  Nind,  1847)  :— 
GHttliche  Lieder  (Kopenh.  1758-69, 2  yols.) ;  besides  dra- 
mas  under  the  fullowing  titles:  Adamus  Tod  (Kopenh. 
1767 ;  4th  ed.  1773)  i^Sahmo  (Magdeb.  1764)  :^Vamd 
(Hamburg,  1772) ;  etc.  His  oomplete  works  have  been 
pablished  under  the  title  Klopstack^s  sdmnUUche  Werke 
(Lpzg.  1798>1817, 12  vols.;  1822>24,  12  yols;  1823-29, 
18  Yols.;  1839,  9  vol8.;  1839, 1  voL;  Kopenh.  1844, 10 
Yols.,  with  8  supplements.  Sec  Gramer,  Khpsłock^  er  ti. 
uber  ihn  (Dessau,  1780,  6  yols.  8vo) ;  Mme.  de  Stael,  De 
PAUemagne;  Klamer-Śchmidt,  Khpatodc  tu  s.  Freunde 
(Ualberstadt,  1810) ;.H.  Ddring,  Kiaptłod^s  Leben  (Wei- 
mar, 1825) ;  English  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Herzog,  ReaUEficy^ 
Idop.  voL  vii,  8.  V. ;  Kurtz,  Literatwyetch.  voL  ii  (see  lu- 
dex.  in  yoL  iii) ;  and  espccially  the  yaluable  work  of 
Koberstein,  Grundriss  dL  Gesch,  der  deuUchen  LUeratyr, 
iii,  260  8q.,  2884  8q.,  etc. ;  LobeU,  Eniwkkdung  d,  deut- 
schen  Poesie  v.  Klopstock  bis  Goethe  (Braunachw.  1856), 
voL  i ;  Gerrinus,  Gesch.  d.  deutscktn  Dichtung  (Leipzig, 
1844,  5  yols.  8yo,  2d  ed.),  iv,  115  8q. ;  Britisk  and  For- 
eign  Ouarter^  RetńeWf  Jan.  1843.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Klttge,  David,  a  German  theologian,  was  bom  at 
Tilsit,  l^russia,  April  14, 1618,  and,  upon  the  urgcnt  re- 
quest  of  his  father,  studicd  theology,  although  his  own 
inclinations  were  in  favor  of  medicine.  In  1641  hc  be- 
gan  to  lecture  at  the  University  of  Bostock,  where  he 
had  pursued  his  theological  studies  for  seyeral  years,  in 
addition  to  his  course  at  Konigsbcrg  Uniyersity.  Later 
he  Łrayelled  abroad,  and  yisited  the  high-schools  of 
Swcden  and  the  Ncthcrlands.  He  began  to  preach  in 
1644  at  Marienwerdcr ;  removed  in  1646  to  Saalfeld,  and 
in  1657  to  Elbingen,  in  1660  to  Wissmar,  and  in  1665  to 
Hamburg.  He  died  there  April  14, 1688.  For  a  list  of 
his  works,  see  Jochcr,  Gelehrt,  Lex,  ii,  2118  8q. 

Kluge,  Johann  Daniel,  a  German  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Weissenfcls  June  6, 1701,  and  educated  at 
the  Universitle8  of  Leipzig  and  Wittenberg.  He  was 
madę  a  professor  at  the  gymnasium  in  Dortmund  in 
1730 ;  in  1735  he  removed  to  Weiasenfels  as  prcacher 
and  superintendent  of  the  churches,  and  in  1745  acccpt- 
ed  a  cali  as  court  preacher  to  Zerbst,  where  he  died  July 
5, 1768.  Kluge  was  well  acquainted  with  dogmatics  and 
the  esegesis  of  the  N.  T.,  as  is  evinced  by  his  %vriting8 
in  those  departments.  He  contributcd  largely  to  peri- 
odicals,  and  published  in  book  form  ConcUium  syntag- 
nuUis  eonfessionum  Eccles,  Luther  (Hamb.  1728, 4bo) : — 
Commentatio  de  Mart,  Chemmlii  auctoritate  commentiii€B 
honorum  operum  in  actu  justijicationis  prasentias  faUo 
prtetexta  (ibid.  1734, 4to) : — Commentatio  in  locum  (Tim. 
iii,  2)  (Durtra.  1747, 4to) : — Eclogas  in  pericopas  epistol- 
icas  (ibid.  1748^  4to),  etc.  See  Dóring,  Gekhrłe  Theolo- 
gai  Deułschłandsj  ii,  131  sq. 

KlUpfel,  Emanuel  Christoph,  a  German  theo- 
logian, was  bom  Jan.  29, 1712,  at  Hattenhofen,  in  WUr- 
temberg,  and  educated  at  Tilbin^n.  In  1741  he  became 
pastor  at  Geneya  of  a  German  Lutheran  church,  and  in 
1745  he  became  the  instractor  and  trarelling  preacher 
of  the  king  ef  Saxony,  and  resided  for  soroe  time  at 
Paris.  On  his  retum  to  Saxony  hc  was  promoted,  and 
finally.  in  1752,  became  one  of  the  hip^hest  dignitaries  in  j 
the  Church  of  Saxony.  He  died  Nov.  21, 1776.  Al-  ' 
though  a  superior  scholar  and  a  rcady  wńter,  KlUpfel 
has  leit  us  only  two  smali  contńbutions  to  theological 
literaturę:  Disserł,  de  nomimbus  Hebrms  appellaticis 
Aleph  prceformatifo  (Tubingen,  1733,  4to): — Bedenken 
uber  die  Frage ;  ob  die  Ehe  mit  des  Bruders  Wittwe  er- 
lauht  sei  (Got ha,  1752, 8yo).— Dóring,  GekhrU  Theohg, 
Deutschland»,  ii,  123  aą. 


KlUpfel,  Engelbert,  a  German  Roman  Gatholic 
theologian  of  notę,  was  bom  atWipfelda,  between  WUrz- 
burg  and  Schweinfurt,  Jan.  18, 1733.  He  received  his 
eariy  education  in  the  school  of  Wurzburg,  and  in  1750 
joined  the  Augustinian  Hermits  of  that  city.  In  1751, 
how^yer,  he  renoonced  hia  yows  at  Obemdorf,  and  went 
to  Btudy  philoeophy  at  Freiburg.  Next  he  remoyed  to 
Ezfurt,  and  was  finally  ordained  pńest  at  Constancse  in 
1756.  In  1758  he  became  professor  of  philoeophy  at 
MtLnneistadt,  and  in  1768  at  Obemdorf;  aherwards  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Mentz,  and  finally  at  Conatance. 
The  Austrian  court  wishing  to  replace  the  Jeaoits  by  the 
Augustinians,  he  was  madę  professor  of  the  Uniyersity 
of  Freibujg,  in  Breisgau,  in  1768,  The  Jesuita,  howeyer, 
tńed  to  leyenge  themselyes,  and  iQUpfel*s  Theses  de  staiu 
natura  pwa  impossibili  were  attacked  by  professor  Wald- 
ner  as  tending  to  Jansenism.  But  KlUpfel  was  austained 
by  the  court.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Jeaoita  he  un- 
dertook  the  puUication  of  that  gigantic  task,  Nova  bib- 
Uotheca  eedesiastica  (Freib.  7  yols.  8vo,  177&>1790,  after 
the  plan  of  £raesti*s  BtbUotheca  Critiea),  an  effort  wbich 
was  highly  commended  by  his  oontemponuies,  and  eyen 
bronght  him  a  recognition  from  Haria  Tfaereaa  in  her 
own  handwriting,  with  the  proffer  of  assistance,  if  need- 
ed,  to  complete  the  work.  The  Roman  Gatholic  popuŁa- 
tion,  neyertheless,  were  opposcd  to  him,  and  when,  in  a 
discourse  at  the  jubilee  of  1776,  he  attacked  the  system 
of  indulgences,  hc  was  called  by  them  **  Martin  Luther," 
and  "  the  enemy  of  indulgences."  He  was  inyolyed  in  a 
controyersy  dso  with  the  Pmtestants  by  his  reoension  of 
Semler's  Institutio  ad  Chrisiianam  doctrinam  UberaUter 
discendum.  His  principal  work  is  his  Institutiona  theo* 
logia  dogmatica  (1789),  which  has  been  used  aa  a  text- 
book  in  many  uniyersitieB,  but  was  quite  transformed  by 
Ziegler.  He  resigned  his  professorship  in  1805,  and  died 
July  8, 1811.  KlUpfel  was  a  man  of  yery  yaried  schoUr- 
ship,  and,  being  blessed  with  a  long  life  and  good  health, 
he  furaished  the  world,  besides  the  estraordinary  works 
already  mentioned,  as  a  result  of  his  study  of  the  Church 
fathers,  a  treatise  entitkd  TertuUiam  mens  de  tmftMobf- 
bilitate  matrimonii  in  infidelitate  eontracłi,  conjuge  ałter^ 
utro  adjidem  Chriati  oonrerso  (in  the  first  yol.  of  Bieęc- 
ger's  OUectamenta  Historia  et  Juris  ecclesiastici  [1776]) : 
—  Vindicia  raticinii  Jesaia  yii,  14  (2e  Immanude  (1779, 
4to),  etc  See  De  viia  et  scriptis  Conradi  Cekis  opus 
posthumum  Engelberłi  Khtepjelii  (pub.  by  J.  C.  Ruef  and 
C.  Zell,  Friburgi,  1827) ;  J.  L.  Hug,  Elogium  Klutpfdii 
Friburgi;  HenogfBeal^EncyUop. vii,76l;  alsoDdring, 
Gelehrłe  TheoL  Detttacldandsj  ii,  126  sq.  (where,  by  mia- 
take,  he  is  treated  as  KlUpfel,  Johann  Andreas).  (J. 
H.  W.) 

Knapp,  Albert,  a  German  theologian,  and  one  of 
the  abiest  workers  in  the  WUrtemberg  Church  of  tbe 
19th  century,  peculiarly  distinguished  for  his  poetical 
gifta  and  influence  in  establishing  a  school  of  religioua 
poetry,  was  bom  in  TUbingen  July  25, 1798.  His  child- 
hood  was  passed  in  the  yillage  of  Alpirsbach,  under  the 
old  llth-century  Benedictine  cloister,  and  he  enjoyed  tbe 
careful  instraction  of  Handel,  afterward  pastor  at  8tamm- 
heim.  Night  and  day  he  dreamed  poetry.  His  uniyer* 
sity  studies,  upon  which  he  entered  in  1816,  were  rather 
poetic  than  theological ;  the  authorities  did  not  reatrain 
his  choice,  and  for  that  he  always  expres8ed  hia  grati- 
tude.  In  1820  he  was  established  yicar  ncar  Stuttgard, 
and  here,  through  intercourse  with  the  pious  W^ilhelm 
Hofacker  (q.  v.),  he  received  that  deep  religioua  impre&- 
sion  which  eyer  after  characterized  his  work.  In  1^31 
he  became  deacon  at  Kirchheim,  where,  at  the  instance 
of  a  friend,  he  began  the  pubUcation  of  the  ChriOoterpe, 
an  annnal  which  contained  religious  selections  from  ya- 
rious  eminent  authors,  was  popular,  and  often  aooghi  as 
a  Christmas  glft  in  families,  but  ceased  with  tbe  year 
1853.  In  1836  he  was  madę  pastor  at  Stuttgard,  and  la- 
bored  there  with  great  zeal  for  the  cause  of  his  Master, 
ezercising  a  large  influence  until  his  death,  June  18i, 
1864.  The  prayer  expres8ed  in  one  of  his  best  hymna 
was  answered :  "  Grant  me  one  thing  here  below — ^thy 
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Spint  and  thy  pejioe,  and  the  honor  in  my  gravo  of  hav- 
iug  known  thy  lorę.*" 

Albert  Knapp  is  chLefly  known  by  hb  Teligioiu  poema, 

tnd  as  the  beat  of  theae  may  be  pointed  out  hia  Christ' 

Ueke  atdickłe  (in  2  vol&  Stuttg.  1829;  8d  ed.  Baale,  ia43)» 

HainAlitieH  (1859),  and  Chrisioterpe^  alraady  referred 

to.    To  the  hymnology  of  the  Chnrch  Knapp  render> 

ed  jpedal  seirice  in  preserying,  in  the  reriaion  of  the 

Choich  hynuh>book,  many  f<«gotten  treaaorea.   Hii  Lie^ 

denekaiz,  genendly  acknowledged  to  be  ono  of  the  moat 

filuable  collectiona  of  Chriatian  hymna  of  all  agea,  waa 

fint  publiahed  in  1837  (2d  ed.  1850, 2  vola.  8yo),  and  the 

EcoH^discke  Gesouigbuch  in  1855.    Hia  avowed  principle 

of  modemizing  obsolete  fonna  in  the  old  hymna  waa 

sbarply  aaaailed,  and  he  himaelf  leatoied  at  a  kter  day 

»aie  of  the  original  expreaaiona.     As  a  preacher  the 

mtnifold  richneaa  of  hia  thonght  and  delicacy  of  diction 

was  hia  attiacŁion.    He  did  not  suffer  hima^  to  appear 

tbe  poet  in  his  8ermona«  nerer  having  once  ao  uaed  a 

poeia  of  bis  own,  nor  even  having  appointcd  one  of  hia 

owa  bjimia  to  be  aiing,  yet  no  one  could  liaten  to  him 

wuboot  acknowledging  a  rare  union  of  exten8ive  leam- 

iufi  with  ongioal  geniua.    Hia  sioguhr  merit  aa  a  hymn« 

m«k«r  remaina,  notwithatanding  a  hastę  of  compoaition 

and  ligbtaeaa  of  tonę  in  aome  of  hia  pocma^  and  although 

the  sabjectiye  individuality  of  the  author,  acoording  to 

the  fpirit  of  th«  timea,  often  characterizes  his  weightier 

płcc«a,  yet  his  indiriduality  Ls  one  of  simple  faith. 

In  theology  he  waa  fally  cvangelical  in  his  doctrine  of 

aslradoiif  whicb  he  defended  not  in  merę  polem  te,  bat  in 

h«irt-derotion  against  all  opposera.     See  his  preface  to 

the  CkrisU^a-pe  of  18 16  for  a  st  2  temen  t  of  his  belief.    He 

giouoded  all  defence  of  doctrine  apon  the  necessities  and 

jorfttl  faith  of  spiritoal  experience,  and  aeverely  con- 

dpomed  a  merely  extemal  method  and  the  zeal  of  argii- 

mentaUTe  OTthodoxy.    He  had  no  aympathy  with  sects 

as  sisch.    Knapp^a  biographical  contribntions  in  the 

Chritioterpe  are  of  great  intereat  and  beauty ;  we  name 

thst  on  his  own  ^  Childhood  ThyiT  in  the  issue  of  1849, 

on  Ludwig  Hofacker  (1848),  Hed*inger  (1836),  Steinhofer 

(1837),  Jacob  Balde  (1848),  Jeremias  Fhitt  (1852).    The 

vriŁer'8  poetic  humor  and  narrative  power,  joiiied  with 

We  for  his  theme,  make  these  sketohes  perfect  art- 

w-^rkfk    Dr.  Friederich  Wilhelm  Rrummacher,  in  hia 

ftatoUofcraphy  (translsted  by  Easton,  Edinb.  1869,  8vo, 

pL  ^  204 j^  pays  the  following  trtbute  to  the  high  poet- 

ical  talents  of  uur  anbject  r  '*That  in  Albert  Knapp  there 

was  a  tnie  poetic  inbom  genius  no  one  will  seiioasly 

(leDy,  and  yet  he  is  not  generally  mentiohed  in  our  re- 

cmt  histories  of  literaturę  aa  ranked  among  the  *Siiabian 

poeta-'  althottgh,  without  doubt,  he  would  faave  bfeen 

namsd  unong  them,  and  in  the  very  foremoat  rank,  had 

h«  eonsecnted  hia  harp  to  the  apirit  of  the  world  matead 

(^seekiog  all  hia  inspiration  from  the  Spirit  of  (lOd;  but 

woridly  &3ie,  to  which  the  way  and  the  door  stood  wide 

or>?n  fur  him,  he  gladly  caat  at  his  feet,  and  recognised 

it  as  his  calling,  as  it  indeed  was  the  impuUe  of  his 

hetrt  to  aing  tbe  praiaes  of  the  heayenly  Priace  of  Peace, 

throag^h  whom  he  knew  he  waa  redeemed  and  ordained 

'u>  the  iniieritance  of  the  aaincs  in  light,'     Instead  of 

woridly  famę,  there  waa  destined  for  liim,  ao  long  aa  a 

Cborch  of  Chriat  ahall  remain  on  earth,  the  glorious  re- 

ward  of  God,  that  his  £vies  wwuch  ick  mir  vor  aHem 

Andaitt  his  /li»  dtin  BluUn  und  Erbkichen,  his  Ahtnd 

uf  ft,  Htrr^  die  Stunde,  and  many  others  of  his  hymns, 

w  01  iiever  c^sse  to  be  sang  in  it.    We  biesa  him  in  the 

came  of  many  thouaands  to  whom  the  melodies  of  hia 

i>arp<breatbing  peace  and  joy,  have  hghtened  their  atepa 

<^  tbe  wąy  to  tiie  dty  of  (iod,  and  we  liope  that  the 

;<«opk  of  Stattgard  may  long  refresh  themselyes  at  the 

'«Rama  of  liviiig  water*  which,  according  to  the.word 

«/ the  Loid,  yet  flow  for  them  to  thls  hour  from  the  life 

>ai  Ubora  of  their  highly-gifted  pastor."    See  Herzog, 

fttii-Eneyklop^  xix,  a.  r* 

^liuipp,  Oeorg  Christiaii,  an  eminent  Cierman 
I^RAestant  tlMologian,waa  bom  at  Ulaucha,  near  Halle, 
in  1733w   He  catued  the  imiTeraity  of  that  city  in  1770, 


and  afterwarda  also  apent  a  aemeater  at  the  Uidyeraity 
of  Gottingen.  He  began  lecturing  on  philoaophy  in 
1775,  was  appointed  profeasor  extraordinary  in  1777,  and 
regular  profeasor  in  1782.  In  1785  he  became  director 
of  Franke's  celebrated  orphan  asylum  and  educational 
institute,  previously  presided  over  by  his  father,  which 
he  managed  for  forty  years  in  conjunction  with  Nie- 
meyer.  In  the  division  of  labor  he  had  charge  of  the 
orphan  asylum,  the  Latin  school,  and  the  Biblical  and 
missionary  departments,  which,  notwithatanding  deU- 
cate  heakh,  he  conducted  in  a  maimer  that  gaiiied  him 
Łhe  esteem  of  all.  He  died  Oct.  14, 1825.  Naturally  in- 
clined  to  mystidsm,  which  in  latter  years  caused  hia 
writings  and  teaching  to  asaume  a  supematuralistic 
form,  he  did  not  succeed,  notwithstanding  the  popular- 
ity  of  his  lecturea,  in  forming  a  school  of  his  ow^n  in  the 
midst  of  the  Kationalistic  tendencies  of  his  colleagues. 
Constitutional  timidity  also  impaired  much  of  his  influ- 
ence, aa  he  shrank  from  all  personal  argumeuts  either 
with  the  students  or  with  the  other  professors.  Dr.  F. 
W.  Krummacher  bas  described  him  as  *'  the  last  deacend- 
ant  of  the  old  theological  school  of  Halle,"  and  assures 
us  that  he  **  was  well  able,  from  intellectual  ability  and 
scientific  attainment,  to  have  waged  a  successful  war 
against  the  then  reigning  Rationalism,  and  to  havc  toss- 
ed  from  their  airy  saddles  its  championa  among  his  col- 
leagues who  were  intoxicated  with  tnumph,"  but  that 
"  his  exce8siye  gentleneas  and  modesty,  bónlering  even 
on  timidity,  led  him  carcfully  to  avoid  evcrything  like 
direct  polemics."  (Oompare,  for  a  fuller  description  of 
hb  charactcr,  etc,  F.  W.  Krummacher*s  Auiobiography^ 
transhitcd  by  the  Her.  M.  G.  Easton  [Edinb.  1869, 8 vo],  p. 
55  sq.).  His  principal  works  are,  Ptnlmen  ubersetzt  und 
mit  Aninerkunffm  (1778;  3d  ed.  1789) :— a  very  careful- 
ly  edited  and  useful  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  No- 
vum Tettamentum  Grace  rtcognorit  atqfłe  intigntoria  lec- 
tiónum  varietati$  et  arffum^entorum  notitiam  subjunrit 
(Halle,  1797, 4to ;  the  hut  ed.  in  1829, 2  rola.  8vo ;  also  N. 
Y.  1808) :  —  Scripta  varii  argumtenti  maximam  partem 
eregetica  atque  Mstorica  (Halle,  1805, 8vo;  a  aecond  and 
enląrged  edition  in  1823,  2  vola.  8vo) ; — the  following 
disaertations — 4d  raticinium  Jacobi  (1774);  De  peraione 
Alexandrina  m  emendenda  lectume  exempim«braici  cauie 
adhibenda  (Halle,  1778, 1776).  After  his  death  K.  Thilo 
published  his  Yorkawngm  Ober  </.  Glaubenalehre  (1836,  2 
parta,  which  were  translated  by  Dr.  Leoiuird  Woods  un- 
der  the  title  Lectures  on  Christian  Theology  [Andover, 
1831-39, 2  vols.  9vo,  and  often  sinoe],  and  have  been  ex- 
tensively  used,  especially  in  this  countr>') ;  and  Guerike 
his  Bibl,  Glaubenslehre  z,  praktischen  Gebrauch  (1840). 
Knapp alao  wrote  Traktat  u.d,  Frage ;  Was  soU ich  thun, 
dass  ich  selig  toerdef  (1806) : — Anleifung  z,  einem  gottse- 
ligen  Leben  (1811).  Some  valuable  biographical  sketch- 
cs  which  he  contributed  to  the  paper  entitled  Franke^s 
St^ftungeUf  were  republished  under  the  title  Ldten  und 
Karakter  eimger gelehrten  u./rommen  Mdnner  d,vorigen 
Jahrh,  (1829).  See  Niemeyer.  Epicedien  zum  A  ndenken 
auf  Knapp  (1825) ;  K.  Thilo,  in  the  preface  to  Knapp's 
Vorlesungen  w.  d.  Glaubenslehre ;  Herzog,  Real-Encgkiop. 
vii,  768 ;  Wetzer  imd  Welte,  Kirchen-l^ezikony  s.  v. ;  Dii- 
ring,  Gekkrte  TheoL  Deutschlands,  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Knapp,  Johann  G^eorg,  father  of  Geoiig  Chris- 
tian, was  himaelf  a  theologian  of  aome  notę.  Ho  was 
bom  at  Oehringen  Dec.  27, 1705,  of  pioos  parents,  and 
went  to  the  U nirersity  of  Aitdorf  to  study  theology. 
He  removed  to  Jena  in  1723  to  continue  his  preparatory 
studiea  for  the  mintsterial  office,  and  completed  them  aft 
Halle,  where,  in  1728,  he  waa  appointed  instmctor  at  the 
royal  piedagogium.  In  1732  he  became  pastor  to  tho 
Prusaian  military  achool  at  Berlin,  but  remained  there 
oidy  one  year,  and  then  retumed  to  Halle  to  fili  an  ad>* 
junct  profeasonhip  in  theology  at  tho  nnirersity.  Ho 
waa  madę  ordinary  or  regular  profeasor  in  1739.  Aftcr 
the  deoeaae  of  the  celebrated  Frankę  he  waa  placed  over 
the  orphan  asylum,  and  held  thia  |!iońtion  nntil  his  death, 
July  30, 1771.  Knapp  took  a  particular  intereat  in  the 
cause  of  missions,  and  pubUshcid  Neuert  Gesch*  d^  euan- 
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^eL  Afissionscnutalten  zur  Bekeh  rung  d,  Heiden  w  Ottindien 
(Halle,  1770.  8vo),  and  other  repoits  of  miasionfl.  He 
alao  pitblished  Bevenl  ralnable  diwertatione,  for  a  Ust  of 
which,  see  Doring,  GelehrU  Theolog.Deutśchlands,  ii,  144. 
(J.H.W.) 

Knatchbull,  Sm  Nortost,  a  learned  Englbh  baro- 
net,  born  in  Kent  in  1601,  was  a  man  of  considerable 
erudition,  and  deroted  bimself  with  aome  success  to  the 
fltady  of  the  Btblical  wńtings.  In  16d9  he  gave  to  the 
world  Ammadcertiones  in  Lihros  Novi  Tettanu,  which 
speedily  went  through  a  considerable  number  of  editions 
(a  translation  of  it,  preparedby  bimself  or  under  his  su- 
peńntendence,  appeared  at  Cambridge  in  1693),  and  was 
reprinted  both  at  Amsterdam  and  Frankfort,  at  which 
latter  place  it  formed  part  of  the  supplement  to  N.  Gurt- 
ler'8  edition  of  Walton'8  Potyglot,  1695-1701.  He  died 
in  1684.  <*  Rnatchbull's  remarks  are  sensible,  and  show 
rery  fair  leaming;  but  they  are  entirely  wanting  in 
depth,  and  we  cannot  read  tbem  without  wonder  at  the 
smali  amount  of  knowledgc  which  procured  for  their  au- 
thor  such  a  wide-spread  repatatton"(Kitto,  J9{ft/.6'yriop. 
YoL  ii,  s.  V.).  Dr.  Campbell  caUs  Knatchbull  **  a  learned 
man,  but  a  hardy  cńtic" 

Knatter,  Joseph,  a  German  Roman  Catholic  prelate 
of  notc,  was  bom  at  Rothdossel,  near  Mittelwalde,  in  the 
duchy  of  Glatz,  Dcc  1, 1764,  and  yfsa  educated  at  Bres- 
lau  Uniyersity.  He  was  ordained  priest  March  7, 1789, 
and  became  at  once  chaplain  to  the  dean  of  Mittelwalde. 
In  1794  he  was  appointed  priest  at  Alpendorf,  and  rosę 
gradually  to  distinction  in  his  Church  until  in  1841  (Au- 
gust 27)  he  was  honored  with  the  appointment  of  arch- 
bishop  of  Breslau.  He  died  May  16, 1844.— A'a/Ao/.  Real- 
Encyidopddie,  xi,  852. 

.  Blnead  (^^^f  lusK)^  to  prcpare  dough  by  working  it 

with  the  hands;  a  task  usually  pcrformed  by  women 
(Gen.  xviii,  6;  1  Sam.  xxviii,  24;  2  Sam.  xiii,  8;  Jer. 
vii,  18)  ^  once  spoken  of  a  małe  baker  (Hos.  vii,  4).  See 
Dough. 

KNEADING-TROUGH  (n^Kria,  miske'rfth,  so 
called  from  thfifermentatwn  of  the  dough),  the  yessel  in 
which  the  matcrials  of  the  bread,  after  bcing  mixed  and 
Ieavened,  is  left  to  swell  (Exod.  viii,  8 ,  xii,  84 ,  rendercd 
"  storę"  in  Deut*  xxviii,  6, 17) ;  probably  like  the  wooden 
bowl  used  by  the  modem  Arabs  for  the  same  purpose. 
On  the  raonuments  of  Egypt  we  find  the  various  pro- 
cesses  of  making  bread  represented  with  great  minute- 
ncaa.  Men  wcre  chiefly  occupied  in  it,  as  with  us  at  the 
present  day.  Their  grain  was  ground  in  hand-mills,  or 
pounded  in  mortars,  and  then  kneaded  into  dough,  which 
was  sometimes  done  by  the  hand,  in  a  Urge  circular 
bowl,  or  in  a  trough  with  the  feet  (Wilkinson,  Anc,  Eg. 
i,  174-6).  See  Bakę.  The  process  of  making  bread  in 
Egypt  is  now  generally  performed  in  yillages  by  wom- 
en, among  whom  proficiency  in  that  art  is  looked  upon 
as  a  sort  of  accomplishment  Except  in  largc  towns, 
each  family  bakes  its  owu  bread,  which  is  usually  madę 
into  smali  cakes  and  eaten  new,  the  climate  not  admit- 
ttng  of  its  bcing  kept  long  without  tuming  sour.  When 
the  dough  is  sufficiently  kneaded,  it  is  madę  up  into  a 
round  flat  cake,  generally  about  a  span  in  width,  and  a 
finger^s  breadth  in  thickness.  See  Cake.  A  ilrc  of 
straw  and  dung  is  then  kindled  on  the  floor  or  hcarth, 
which,  when  sufHciently  heated,  is  removed,  and  the 
dough  bcing  placcd  on  it,  and  covcred  with  hot  embers, 
ii  thus  soon  baked.  Sometimes  a  circie  of  smali  Stones 
is  placed  upon  the  hearth  after  it  has  been  heated,  into 
^7hich  some  pastę  is  poured,  and  covered  with  hot  em- 
bers: tbis  produces  a  kind  of biscuit.  SeeOvEX.  ^Thc 
modem  Oriental  hnetiding-tron^Yw,  in  which  the  dough 
is  prepared,have  no  resemblance  to  ours  in  size  or  shape. 
As  one  person  does  not  bakę  bread  for  many  familiea,  as 
in  onr  towns,  and  as  one  family  does  not  bakę  bread  snf- 
fuńent  for  many  days,  as  in  our  riUages,  but  eyery  fam- 
Uy  bakes  for  the  day  only  the  quantity  of  bread  which 
it  reąuires,  but  a  companitively  smali  qiiantity  of  dough 
b  preparcd.     This  is  done  in  smali  wooden  bovfls,  and 


that  those  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  were  of  the  same  de- 
scription  as  those  now  in  use  appears  from  their  being 
able  to  carry  them,  together  with  the  dough,  wrapped 
up  in  their  cloaks,  upon  their  sboulders  without  diffi- 
culty.  The  Bedouin  Araba,  indeed,  use  for  this  purpose 
a  leather,  which  can  be  drawn  up  into  a  bag  by  a  run- 
ning  cord  along  the  border,  and  in  which  they  prepaie 
and  often  carry  their  dougb.  This  might  equally,  and 
in  some  respects  better  answer  the  described  conditions; 
but,  being  especially  adapted  to  the  use  of  a  nomadę  and 
tent-dwelhng  people,  it  is  morę  likely  that  the  Israel- 
ites,  wbo  were  not  such  at  the  time  of  the  £xode,  then 
used  the  wooden  bowls  for  their  'kneading-troughs' 
(Exod.Tiu,3:  xii,  84;  Deut.  xxviii,  5, 7).  It  is  elear, 
from  the  history  of  the  departure  from  Egypt,  that  the 
ilour  had  Hrst  been  madę  into  a  dough  by  water  only,  in 
which  State  it  had  been  kept  some  little  time  before  it 
was  leavened ;  for  when  the  Israelites  were  nnexpected- 
ly  (as  to  the  moment)  compelled  in  all  hast«  to  with- 
draw,  it  was  found  that,  although  the  dough  had  been 
prepared  in  the  kneading-tiongh,  it  was  still  unlearened 
(Exod.  xii,  84 ;  compare  Hos.  vii,  4) ;  and  it  was  in  com- 
memoration  of  this  circumstance  that  they  and  their 
descendants  in  all  ages  were  enjotned  to  eat  only  un- 
leavened  bread  at  the  feast  of  the  Pas80ver"  (Kitto). 
See  BiiEAD. 


(Heb.  and  Chald.  '!^1?5J,  ht*rfk,  Gr.  y6vv ;  Psa. 
CLX,  24 ;  in  Dan.v,  6,  the  Chald. term  is  il2S^X,  arhuhah'). 
The  Hebrew  word,  as  a  verb,  signilies  to  hend  the  knee 
(2  Chroń,  vi,  13),  also  to  Idtu,  to  pronounce  or  givc  a 
blcssing,  because  the  person  blcsscd  knccls.  See  Bi^ss- 
INO.  In  this  sense  it  refcrs  to  the  bencdiction  of  dyicg 
parents  (Gen.  xxvii,  4, 7, 10, 19),  of  the  priest  to  the  p<.o- 
ple  (Levit,  ix,  22, 23),  of  a  prophet  (Numb.  xxiv,  1 ;  Dcut, 
xxxiii,  1).  It  also  signilies  to  salute,  which  is  ccmnect- 
cd  with  blcssing  (2  Kings  iv,  29).  In  rclation  to  Cod, 
to  praise,  to  thank  him  (Deut.  viii,  10 ;  Psa.  xvi,  7^. 

Tlic  expre8siou  is  also,  m  another  form,  used  in  rtftr- 
encc  to  camcls,  as  to  make  them  bend  the  knee  in  order 
to  take  rest:  "And  he  madę  his  camcls  to  kncel  down 
without  the  city"  (Gen.  xxiv,  1 1),     See  C^uieu 

To  bow  the  knee  is  to  perfurm  an  act  cf  worsbip  (1 
Kings  xix,  18),  and  in  this  sense  it  is  used  in  the  Heb. 
in  Isa. lxvi, 3 ;  "He  that  worships  idolH*" iss litcrally, '*Hc 
that  bows  the  knee"  to  them.     Sec  Wokship. 

That  kneeling  was  the  posturę  of  praycr  we  leam  from 
2  Chroń,  vi,  13 ;  Dan.  vi,  10 ;  Lukę  xxii,  41 ;  Acts  vii,  60 ; 
£ph.  3, 14.     Sec  Prayek. 

Knees  are  sometimes  put  symboltcally  for  pcrsons,  as 
in  Job  iv,  4;  Heb.  xii,  12  (Werayss).     See  Knekl. 

For  the  peculiar  term  in  Gen.  xli,  43  (see  Keiiicccius, 
De  nomme  'r^']?3M,  Weissenf.  1726),  aee  Abrech. 

Kneel  (7^t'?ł  ^  ^"^^  t**c  J^nee  [q.  v.],  yowniTŁu'), 
the  act  of  revcrence  and  worship  (Psa.  xcv,  6^  Dan.  vi, 
10 ;  Acta  ix,  40 ;  xxi,  5).     Sec  Attitude. 

Kneelera.     See   Genuklectentes ;    Cateciu- 

Kneeling,  the  act  of  bending  the  knee  in  derotion- 
al  cxercises,  is  a  practicc  of  greet  antiquity.  Reference 
to  it  is  mado  in  all  parta  of  the  Scriptures,  both  of  the 
O.-T.  and  N.-T.  writings,  as  in  Isaac's  blessing  on  Jacob 
(Gen.  xxvii,  29),  compared  with  his  brother*s  subseąuent 
conduct  (xlii,  6),  and  with  an  edict  of  Pharaoh,  **  Bow 
the  knee"  (xli,  43),  and  agam  in  the  second  command- 
ment  (Exod.  xx,  5).  Then  we  find  David  exclaimin^, 
"  Let  us  worship  and  bow  down,  let  us  kneel  before  the 
Ix)rd  OUT  maker"  (Psa.  xcv,  6);  "We  wiH  go  into  his 
tabemacle,  and  fali  Iow  on  our  knees  before  his  footstool** 
(cxxxii,  7).  Solomon  "  kneeled  on  his  knees"  before  the 
altar  of  the  Lord,  with  his  hands  spread  np  to  henycn  (I 
Kings  viii,  54)  i  Ezra  fell  upon  bis  knees,  and  spread  oat 
his  hands  unto  God,  and  madę  his  oonfeasion  (Ecra  tx, 
5-16);  Daniel  "kneeled  opon  his  knees  three  tim«s  a 
day,"  and  prayed  ^as  he  did  aforetime"  (Dan.  Ti,  lO)  ; 
the  holy  martyr  Stephen  "  kneeled  down,  and  cricd  with 
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a  lotid  rolet,'*  pnymg  for  his  murderers  (Acto  VŁi,  60) ; 
Peter  likewise  **  kn«el«^  down  and  prayed"  (Acts  ix,  40) ; 
.Pfeal  alM  (Acto  xx,  36 ;  xxi,  5).  That  the  posturę  was 
t  customary  one  may  be  inferred  from  Łhe  conduct  of 
the  num  beseecbing  Christ  to  heal  his  son  (Matt.  xyii, 
14),  uid  of  the  rich  young  man  (Mark  x,  17),  as  also  of 
Łhe  leper  (Mark  i,  40) ;  yea,  we  have  even  the  exaniple 
of  Christ  himself,  who,  accordiug  to  Lukę  (xxii,  14), 
"kneełed  down"when  he  prayed.  That  the  practice 
▼ss  genend  among  the  early  Cbristians  is  plain  from 
the  Shtpkerd  of  Hennas,  from  Eusebius^s  History  (ii,  33), 
and  ftma  namberless  other  antborities,  and  especially 
from  the  solemn  proclamation  madę  by  the  deacon  to 
the  people  in  all  the  liturgies,  **  Flectamus  genua"  (Let 
09  bend  our  knees),  whereupoa  the  people  k&elt  tiJl,  at 
the  dose  of  the  prayer,  they  receiyed  a  oorresponding 
mmmoos,  **  Leyate**  (Arisc),  and  from  the  fact  that  prayer 
itaelf  was  termed  KKhtę  7ovdr<iiv,  bending  the  kneet. 

In  the  days  of  Irenaius,  and  for  some  time  after,  four 
postures  were  in  use  among  Christiana,  namely,  stand- 
ing  (for  wbich  see  rcoson  below),  prostration  (as  a  sign 
(^  deep  and  eKtraonlinary  humiliation),  bowing,  and 
kneeling.  The  postnie  of  sittlng  during  the  time  of 
public  prayer,  of  modem  days,  seems  to  haye  been  un- 
known  to  the  early  Cbristians.  Kneeling  at  public  de- 
Totions  was  the  common  practice  dnring  the  8ix  work- 
ing  days,  and  was  understood  by  the  early  Church  to 
denote  humiUty  of  mind  before  God,  and  *'  as  a  symbol 
of  our  fali  by  sin."  A  standing  postiure  in  worship  (ex- 
plaioed  as  being  emblematic  of  Christ*s  resurrection  from 
the  dead,and  the  furgiyeness  of  sins,  and  also  as  being  a 
sign  of  the  Christian*s  hope  and  expectation  of  heaven) 
was  assamed  by  the  early  Christian  worshippers  (ex- 
cept  penitenta)  on  Sundays  and  during  the  fifty  days 
between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  "as  a  symbol  of  the 
resorrectinn,  whereby,  through  the  grace  of  Christ,  we 
riae  a^ahi  from  our  fali."  Cossian  says  of  the  Egyptian 
ehorehes  that  from  Saturday  night  to  Sunday  night, 
and  all  the  days  of  Pentccost,  they  neither  knelt  nor  fast- 
ed.  The  Apostoliad  Comtitutions  order  that  Christiana 
should  pray  three  times  on  the  Lord*s  day,  standing,  in 
hooor  orhim  who  rosę  the  third  day  from  the  dead,  and 
io  the  writings  of  Chrysostom  we  meet  with  frequent 
aUuaions  to  the  same  practice,  especially  in  the  oft-re- 
peated  form  by  which  the  deacon  called  upon  the  people 
to  pray,  *^  Let  us  stand  upright  with  reyerence  and  de- 
cency."  Tertullian  says, "  We  count  it  unlawful  to  fast, 
«r  to  worship  kneeling,  on  the  Lord*8  day,  and  we  enjoy 
the  same  immunity  from  Easter  to  Pentecost."  This 
pnctice  was  confirmed  by  the  Ouncil  of  Nice,  for  the 
sake  of  aniformity,  and  it  is  from  this  circumstance, 
probably,  that  the  Ethiopic  and  Muscoyitish  churches 
adopted  the  attitude  of  standing  generally,  a  custom 
which' they  continue  to  this  day.  From  Cyril*s  writ- 
ingB  it  would  appear  that  also  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Eocharist  a  standing  attitude  was  assumed  by  the  early 
Chriatians.  He  says  "  it  was  with  silence  and  downcast 
eyes,  bowing  themselyes  in  the  posturę  of  worahip  and 
■doration."  The  exact  period  when  kneeling  at  the 
l^Hd'3  Sapper  beeame  generał  eannot  be  ascertained,  but 
it  has  preyailed  for  many  centaries,  and  it  is  now  gener- 
ally, Łbough  not  altogether,  practiced  as  the  proper  pos- 
turę for  communicanta. 

In  ordination,  also,  a  kneeling  posturę  Was  early  prac- 
tii-ed.  Dionysius  says,  "The  person  to  be  ordained 
kaeded  before  the  bUhop  at  the  altar,  and  he,  laying  hb 
iisnd  upon  his  head,  did  consecrate  him  with  a  holy 
prayer,  and  then  signed  him  with  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
>ft€r  which  the  biahop  and  the  dergy  present  gaye  him 
^  kiaa  of  pcace.**  It  would  appear,  howcyer,  that  bish- 
<1»  elect  did  not  TeUah  much  the  humiliating  posturę  of 
ki^celing  at  their  ordination,  for  Theodoret  informs  us 
that  ^it  was  a  customary  rite  to  bring  the  person  about 
to  be  oidained  bishop  to  the  holy  table,  and  make  him 
kaed  opon  his  knees  hy/orct,*"  *But  this,  no  doubt^  was 
a  ngnificant  modę  of  showing  with  what  reluctance  men 
^ouU  undcrtake  so  iroportant,  so  weighty  a  charge  as 


that  of  bishop  in  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  Indeed, 
so  solemn  and  onerous  were  its  responsibiiities  esteemed, 
that  we  read  of  seyend  who  absoonded  as  soon  as  they 
understood  that  the  popular  yoice  had  chosen  them  to 
fili  this  honorable  post ;  and  many  of  them,  when  cap- 
tured,  were  brought  by  force  to  the  holy  altar,  and  there, 
against  thcir  wiU  and  incllnation,  were  ordained  by  the 
imposition  of  hands,  being  held  down  on  thcir  knees  by 
the  oflicen  of  the  church.    See  Election  of  Clergy. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  act  of  kneclmg  be- 
lougs  to  the  highest  form  of  worship.  It  is  especially 
practiced  in  the  performance  of  monastic  dcyotions  and 
in  acts  of  penance.  It  is  also  frequently  employed  dur- 
ing the  mass,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  consecrated  ele- 
ments  when  reseryed  for  subseąuent  communion.  In 
acts  of  penance  this  Church  has  carried  the  practice  to 
great  excess,  subjecting  the  penitent  to  sufferings  which 
remlnd  us  of  the  legend  told  of  Su  James,  that  he  con- 
tracted  a  haidness  on  his  knees  equal  to  that  of  camels 
because  he  was  so  generally  on  his  knees.  "  Instances," 
says  Eadie, "  are  innumerable,  and  eycr  recurring  in  the 
Romish  Church,  of  delicate  women  being  obliged  to 
walk  on  rough  payements,  for  houis  in  succession,  on 
their  bare  knees,  untU  at  leugth  naturę,  wom  out  by  the 
injurious  and  demoralizing  exerci6e,  compels  them  to 
desist.  To  encounge  the  penitent  and  deyout  in  acts 
of  this  naturę,  the  most  wonderful  tales  are  lelated  of 
the  good  lesultiug  from  sclf-mortification  and  entire 
submission  to  the  stem  discipline  of  the  Church.'*  See 
the  article  Genuflekion. 

In  the  AngUcan  Church  the  rubric  prescribes  the 
kneeling  postiure  in  many  parts  of  the  scr\'ioe,  and  this, 
as  well  os  the  pnctice  of  bowing  the  head  at  the  name  of 
Jesus,  was  the  subjcct  of  much  controyersy  with  the  Pu- 
ritans.  A  like  controyersy  was  in  1838  proyoked  in  Ba- 
yaria  by  a  roinbterial  dccree  obliging  Protestanta  to  join 
Romanists  in  this  ceremony  when  required  of  them,  and 
ended  only  with  its  repeal  in  1844  (fur  details  on  this 
point,  see  the  Roman  Catholic  yersion  m  Wetzer  und 
Welte,  Kirchen  Lex»  yi,  236 ;  the  Protestant  side  in  Her- 
zog, Heal-Ena/klopadief  s.  y.  Baiem).  See  Eadie,  Accfea. 
Did,  s.  y.;  Farrar,  Ecdes.  Dkt,  s.  y. ;  Hook,  Church  Diet, 
8.y.;  Kiddlc,  Christian  A  ntiguiłieg,  391  są.,  631  są. ;  Cole- 
man,  Christian  Antiguiłies  (see  Indcx). 

Kneph  or  Knuphis,  also  known  undcr  the  name 
of  Num  er  Nef,  in  Egyp- 
tian mythology  is  the  old- 
est  designation  of  deity, 
and  signifies  either  fpirit  or 
tcaier^  perhaps  in  allusion 
to  the  Spirit  of  Grod,  who 
"in  the  beginning  moved 
upon  the  face  of  tbe  wa- 
ters."  Greatly  distorted  by 
the  pricstd,  the  legend  is  in 
brief  that  from  his  mouth 
came  the  egg  which  gave 
existencc  to  all  things  tem- 
poral ;  hence  the  egg  is 
his  symbol ;  likewise  the 
snake,  which  as^umes  the 
shape  of  a  ring,  to  indicate 
his  etemal  existence.  His 
representation  is  frequent- 
ly  found  on  £g3'ptian  raoimments,  sometiracs  with  a 
snake  holding  an  egg  between  its  head  and  taił.  The 
Egyptiana  of  Thebes  knew  only  this  one  god  to  be  im- 
mortaif  all  others  they  supposed  to  be  morę  or  less  sub- 
ject  to  temporal  changes. 

In  the  later  idolatry  Kneph  was  the  special  god  of 
Upper  Egypt,  where  he  was  represcnted  in  human 
shape,  with  the  head  of  a  ram ;  still  rcgarded  as  tho 
creator  of  other  gods,  he  was  figured  at  Elephantine 
sittlng  at  a  potter*s  wheel  fashionlng  the  limbs  of  Oslris, 
wbile  the  god  of  the  Nile  is  pouring  water  on  the  clay. 
"The  idea,"  says  Treyor  (.4iic.  £ff^,  p,  131),  "sceros 
to  be  tbe  same  as  in  Job  (x,  8,  9 ;  Kom.  ix,  23) :  *  Thine 


Figurę  of  Kneph. 


hulda  hsf e  mide  me  uJ  fuhioned  me  (ogether  round 
■bout.  KtiDCmbcr,  I  beseecli  thee,  Ihat  thou  hut  madę 
me  os  I  lic  lUjr.'"'  (Comp.  H*n>doniB,ii,41.)  See  Vi)II. 
mer,  Wurltrb.  d.  MythoL  p.  1066.  See  Eam.  (J.  H. 
W.) 

Knibb.Wii.iJAH,  a  BoptiEl  missionuj  to  Jamaica. 
WBH  bera  Bt  Keltcriinf,  iii  Sonhamploiishire,  England, 
about  IHUO.  Ite  uiled  u  a  raiuionary  to  Kingston, 
Joiuaica,  in  1834 ;  in  1828  removed  to  the  RidKCland 
MiBsion,  in  the  north-westem  part  of  the  Wand,  anU 
Bubw^uently  bccame  [MUtor  of  the  mindon  ctiurch  at 
Falmoulh.  We  c^f^rciwd  a  rery  important  part  in 
bringing  ahout  the  Emancipalion  Acl  of  1B3S,  by  which 
alayciy  nas  abulitheil  in  the  island,  and  afteraanli  mi 
expoBed  tho  apprenliccship  syslfm  eetiblished  by  the 
aame  act  aa  u  eecure  the  complele  eniancipalinn  of  ap- 
prenticcs  in  the  Uland.  In  1X38  he  crected  a  nonnal 
Bchool  at  Ketł«rinK,  in  Trdawnpy,  for  tra'ining  nalive 
and  othoT  schoolmistreBsa  for  bath  Janiaica  aiul  Africa, 
n  1842  he  Yiaiied  Engiand  to  ptomoCc  the  ettab- 


thc 


it  of  a  lhc< 


oRical 


a  Afrio 


July  16, 1845.     See  En^k  Cydop.  «.  v.     (J.  L.  &) 

Knife  is  the  repreeenlatire  in  the  Auth.Tereion  of 
eevcral Heb.  terma :  ^"Wy  {cla'rA,(t<Ka  lUlayagtcailf), 
a  abarp  inMniment,  e.  g.  for  eircumcińng  ( Joeh.  v,  S,  3) , 
■  ni2or  (Ezek.  T,  I);  agraving-liioIoTrAurI(Eiod.  xii, 
25) ;  an  ax;  (EzelL  xxri,  9) ;  poet.  of  the  cnri-ed  tutki 
ofihe  hippopotanma  (Jub  x],  19);  elsochere  OHially  a 
"aword,"  rb3S|!«  (nnabe-ttih,  to  called  from  iu  uae 
in  ralmg),  a  targe  knife  for  slani-bteiing  and  cultiiig  up 
food  (Uen.  xxii,  6, 10;  Judg.  xix,  29:  rrav.  xix,  14). 
'l*'3iQ  {udctm',  so  called  from  trparaling  pait«  to  the 
vieir),  a  knife  for  any  purpose.  peihapł  a  lable-kuife 
(Ptot.  xxiii,  2).  ^Vnc  (mackalaph',  ta  eaUed  from 
gtiding  throiifch  Ihe  tlmh),  a  fmlrhrr'!  hiift  for  aUugh- 
tcring  the  i-iclims  in  Mciilice  (Eira  i,  9).     Sec  Sword. 


AncleDt  Elnucan  Sacriflcial  Knife. 


"The  probable  form  of  (he  knives  of  the  Ilebrewi 
will  be  beat  galhered  from  a  comporison  of  tho«  of 
other  andcnt  nalions,  bołh  Eailem  and  Wernem.  which 
hBve  eonie  down  lii  lu.  No.  I  repreeenM  ihe  Roman 
mlltr,  uaeA  in  sacrińcing,  which  may  lie  mnjpared  with 
No.  2,  an  E);ypt4an  Meriticial  knife.  Nos.  B,  4,  and  5 
are  alsa  Egyplian  knii-ea,  of  whteh  the  moM  remarka- 
bie,  No.  8,  ifl  from  Ihe  Louvre  colleclion;  the  otherR  are 
from  (he  Mmumnli  Krali  of  Rneellini.  No*.  6-9  are 
Koman,  from  Banhelemy.  In  No.  7  Te  have  probably 
the  form  of  tbe  pruning-hook  of  Ihe  Jews  (n'ni:l^,  Iu. 
xviii,  5),  though  snme  raihci  assiniilate  thii  to  (he 
•ickle  ('£'3).  It  waa  probably  with  same  euch  instru- 
ment aa  No,  9  tliat  the  priesta  uf  liaal  cut  themseha" 
(Kilto).  See  Abmor.  The  knife  lued  by  tbe  fishei- 
man  for  spliHing  his  fiah  (q.  v.)  waa  of  a  drcular  form, 
*itb  a  hamlie,  aa  likewiH  that  uwd  by  the  cuirier  for 
dUtiug  leatber  lq.  v.),  only  laiger  and  heavier.    In  tbe 


AncicDt  Einnitlan  HmlclRuIar  Kairea. 


Itritiah  Muaeum  yarioua  specimeni  of  ancient  Egj-ptiui 
knivcs  may  be  acen.  Thete  are  mmc  amall  knivei.  ihe 
bladea  of  bronze,  Ihe  handlem  compoeed  of  agate  or  liem- 
ilite.  There  is  likewise  a  apeciea  of  bronze  knife  wiih 
lutiatcd  blade;  alao  Ihe  blade  of  a  knife  compoaeil  of 
steatitc,  inscribrd  on  one  aide  wilh  hieroglyphics.  Therr 
ia  also  an  iron  knife  of  a  late  period  aiid  peculiar  coo- 
struction:  it  conaists  of  a  broad  cutling-blade,  nioviiig 
on  apirotal  the  end,and  workingin  a  groove  bj- nwanj 
uf  a  handle.  The  foUowinfc  aiimmary  eompaiisoa  of  the 
Bibiical  inatruroenla  of  cullery  with  thoee  uaed  at  vari- 
ou!  timea  in  the  Eaat,  aa  to  materiala  and  applicalion,  ii 
chiefly  from  Sniilh'B  Iliclionary  o/lht  Łible,  B.  t. 


DfaneletilKDicei, 


1.  The  kntvea  ofthe  Egyptians,  and  of  othei  natlona 
in  early  timet,  nerę  pro^lily  only  of  haid  Moue,  aiMl 

lained  for  lacred  purpoaea  after  Ihe  introdnction  af  iron 
and  Bteel  (Pliny,  Hitl.  NaL  xixr,  12,  §  1S5).  IlemOo- 
(ua  lii,  86)  mentioni  knives  botb  of  iron  and  of  atoDe  in 
different  ita^a  of  the  aame  proceas  of  embolming  (see 
Wilkinaon,  A  ac.  Eggpl.  ii.  1G3).  The  aame  may  perbapa 
■       ;j  n(, ofthe  Hebrews  (oomparaEsod. 
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Andeot  Egjptitn  Flint  KiiiTos  (fjrom  the  Berlin  Maseana). 
No.  1  fur  jfeneral  purpuees ;  No.  ^  probubly  for  inciaioos 
in  embalmliig. 

2.  In  their  meals  the  Jewa,  like  other  Orientab,  madę 
Uuk  lue  of  kni ves,  but  they  were  reqtiired  for  slaugbter- 
ing  animals  eithcr  for  food  or  saciifice,  aa  well  as  for  cat- 
ting  ap  the  caicase  (Lev.  yłi,  33, 34 ;  viii,  15, 20, 25 ;  ix, 
13;  Nomb.  xviii,  18 ;  1  Sam.  ix,  24;  £zek.xxiv,4;  £zra 
1,9;  Matu  xxvi,  23;  Ki]8dell,.l/(7!po,i,  172;  Wilkinaoo, 
i,  169 ;  Michna,  TtimiJ,  iv,  3).    See  Katino. 


AncieDt  Egypiian  8Ianghterług-knives.  No.  1  is  cutting 
ap  an  ibez.  No.  %  Is  sharpenlns:  a  knife  on  a  steel  at- 
tached  to  hla  apron.  Over  tbem  Łb  the  hleroglyph  for 
IheacL 

AaaticB  uanally  cany  aboat  with  them  a  knife  or 
digB;er,  often  with  a  hif(hly-omamented  handle,  which 
may  be  uaed  whcn  reąuired  for  eating  purposes  (Judfi;. 
iii,  21 ;  Uyard,  .Win,  ii,  342,  299 ;  Wilkinson,  i,  868,  860 ; 
Chinłin.  Voyaffe,  iv,  18 ;  Nicbuhr,  Yoyagtf  i,  840,  pL  71). 
SeeGiRDLE. 


— ^""4ąK**i- 


ADdrat  Aa^yrlan  KnWed  (from  the  Britlsh  Mneenm). 
Twt)  of  them  have  a  hook  at  the  handle,  as  ir  for  bvm- 
pęodiog  in  the  ^irdle.  For  another  form  used  by  sol- 
dlen,  see  DuaKar. 

8.  SmaUer  kniyea  were  in  use  for  paring  firuit  (Jo- 
wphiB,  Ani,  xvii,  7;  ]Var,  i,  83,  7)  and  for  sharpening 
pMB  (Jer.  xxxvi,  28).     See  Pekksife. 

4.  The  razoT  was  often  used  for  NazAritish  purposes, 
for  which  a  special  chamber  was  reaerved  in  the  Tempie 
fSumb.  vi,  5, 9, 19 ;  Ezek.  v,  1 ;  Isa.  vii,  20 ;  Jer.  xxxvi, 
3:  Acta  XYui,  18 ;  xxi,  24 ;  Mishna,  Midd.  ii,  6).     See 

K^lZOR. 

5.  The  pnming-hooks  of  Isa.  xviii,  5  were  probably 
f^rnd  knire^.    See  Pruhino-hook. 

f-  The  lanoeta  of  the  priests  of  Baal  were  doubtless 
P«at«d  knires  (1  Riiigs  xviii,  28).    See  Lancet, 

Knight,  James  (1),  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  who 
fl^uńshed  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century,  was  vi- 


car  of  St  Sepulchre*8,  London.  Nothing  furtber  is  known 
to  us  of  his  personal  history.  He  wrote  in  De/ence  of 
the  Doctrine  o/ the  Triidty  two  treatises  (1714-15),  which 
are  highly  oommended  by  Dr.Waterland  (Moyer'B  Leo- 
tures).  Knight  also  published  five  separate  Sermons 
(1719-^),  and  eight  sermons  delivered  at  lady  Moyer^s 
Lecture  in  1720-21  (1721,8vo).— AlUboQe,Z>»cr.o/i:;f^ 
Uah  tmd  A  merican  A  uthors,  voL  ii,  s.  v. 

Knight,  James  (2),  a  Congregational  minister, waa 
bom  at  Halifax,  Yorkshire,  England,  July  19, 1769,  and 
was  educated  for  the  ministra'  at  Homertou  College, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  madę  rapid  attainments  in  Bib- 
lical  science.  Upon  his  graduation  hc  was  called  to  the 
Chnrch  in  Gollierskents,  Southwark,  where  he  was  or- 
dained  in  1791.  In  1883  he  resigned  his  pastorate  there, 
after  a  faithful  and  successful  8er\'icc.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  London  Missionanr  Societv.  Mr. 
Knight*s  sermons,  some  of  which  have  been  published, 
were  celebrated  for  their  sacred  unction,  and  their  thor- 
nugh  and  searching  appeals  to  the  conscienoe.  His  em- 
incnt  piety  was  botb  the  strength  and  ornament  of  his 
character.  He  knew  how  not  only  to  discusa  a  subject 
with  logical  precision,  but  also  to  infuse  int4)  it  the  spir- 
it  of  vital  evangeUcal  piety.  See  Morison,  Miuionary 
Fathers, 

Knight,  Joel  Abraham,  a  Methodist  minister, 
was  bom  at  Hull,  Yorkshire,  Eugland,  April  23, 1764;  waa 
ordained  at  Spatields  Chapel,  London,  March  9,  1788, 
where  he  was  also  appointed  master  of  the  charity 
school  and  assistant  preacher.  In  1788  he  preached  at 
Pentonville  Chapel,  and  in  1789  became  pastor  of  the 
Tabemacle  and  Tottenham  Court  chapels,  London,  a  po- 
sition  which  he  occupied  until  his  death,  April  22, 1808. 
Mr.  Knight  was  a  zei^ous  worker  in  the  formation  and 
proceedings  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  in  1795. 
His  sermons,  some  of  which  were  published  ia  London 
in  1788-9,  were  always  richly  imbued  with  the  diatin- 
guisbing  doctrines  of  evangelical  Cbristianity,  but  they 
especially  taught  that "  the  cordial  reception  of  the  doc- 
trine of  8alvation  by  grace  must  necessariiy  produce 
obedience  to  the  law  of  God."  In  speech  he  was  inva- 
riably  chaste,  and  in  manner  affectionate  and  pathetic. 
— ^Morison,  Alimonary  Fathers,     (H.  C.  W.) 

Knight,  Samuel,  D.D.,  an  English  diWne  of  notę, 
was  bom  in  London  in  1675,  and  was  educated  at  St. 
Paul'8  School  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He 
first  became  chaplain  to  Edward,  earl  of  Oxford,  and  was 
by  him  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Borough-green,  ih 
Cambridgeshire,  in  1707 ;  was  madę  prebendary  of  Ely 
and  rector  of  Blantesham  (Huntingdonshire)  in  1714; 
became  chaplain  to  George  II  in  1730,  and  was  promoted 
to  the  archdcacońry  of  Berks  in  1785.'  He  died  Dec.  16, 
1746.  Between  the  years  1721  and  1738  he  published 
several  of  his  Sermons,  He'  also  wrote  Li/e  o/Dr,  John 
CoieSf  Dean  o/8t.PavVs  (London,  1724, 8voi  new  edit, 
Oxford,  1828, 8vo)  -^Li/e  o/Erasmus  (Cambrtdge;  1726, 
8vo). — General  Biog.  Diet,  viii,  46  sq. ;  ARIbÓne,  Diet,  o/ 
EnffL  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  vol.  ii,  s.  v.         '  t 

t 

Knighthood,  the  condition,  honor,  and  rank  of  a 
knight,  also  the  senrice  due  from  a  knight,  and  the  ten- 
ure  of  land  by  such  sernice.  In  a  secondary  scnse,  the 
word  is  employed  to  denote  the  class  of  knights — the 
aggregate  body  of  any  particular  knightly  association ; 
the  institution  itself,  and  the  spirit  of  the  institution. 
In  these  remoter  meanings  it  becomes  identical  with 
Chivalryy  and  it  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  it  will 
principally  be  considered  here.  The  term  is  one  of 
various  significance,  and  is,  therefore,  apt  for  ambigu- 
ities ;  it  is  one  whose  appUcations  were  of  gradual  de- 
velopment,  and  which  is,  accordingly,  of  diverBe  histor- 
ical  import.  Ita  explanation  is  thus  neceasańly  intri- 
cate  and  multifarious,  and  care  is  reąuisite  to  avoid 
confounding  different  things,  or  different  phases  of  the 
same  thing,  under  the  single  common  name.  Neglect 
of  this  precaution  bas  occasioucd  much  of  the  extrava- 
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gance  and  complexiŁy  which  are  noticeable  in  specnla- 
tions  on  this  subject. 

A  knigbt  under  the  feadal  system — miles  in  the  La- 
tinity  of  feudal  jurisprudence— was  one  holding  land  by 
military  seryicc  (serńlium  mUUare),  with  horae,  and 
sbield,  and  lance,  and  armor  cap-h-pU  (Blackstone,  Com." 
mentaries,  ii,  62-3).  Kntgbthood  in  this  application  cor- 
responds  closcly  with  the  French  de«ignation  chevalerte, 
and  ita  consideration  is  inextricably  intertwined  with 
that  of  chivalry. 

The  characteństics  of  knigbthood  have  undergone 
many  modifications  in  the  lapse  of  long  centuriea.  The 
lord  mayor  of  London  is  knighted  for  the  presentation 
of  an  addreas  to  the  80vereign,  and  Michael  Faraday  is 
desenredly  madę  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  for 
Chemical  and  other  scientific  discoyeries;  but  in  the 
main  couception  and  strict  usage  of  the  term  knight- 
hood,  liege  service  in  war  is  impUed. 

*'A  knif^ht  ther  was,  and  that  a  worthy  man, 
That  frpm  the  tyme  that  he  ferst  bigaa 
To  ryden  oiiŁ,he  lovede  chyralire, 
Troalhe  and  nonour,  fredom  and  cnrtesye, 
Fnl  wnrthi  wns  he  łn  his  lordes  werre, 
And  therto  had  he  rłden,  noman  ferre, 
As  wel  in  Cristeodom  as  in  hethenest^e, 
Aod  ever  bonoured  for  his  worthluesse/' 

The  character  of  knigbthood,  however,  as  dlstinguish- 
ed  from  the  merę  tenure  of  land  by  knight-service,  was 
entirely  person&l,  and  hence  it  is  conferred  and  attaches 
only  for  life,  and  is  not  descendible  by  inheritance.  It 
cannot  be  assumed  by  one's  own  act,  but  most  be  be- 
stowed  by  another  of  knightly  or  of  superior  rank.  The 
knight's  estate  was  hcld  by  knight-6ervice,  or  chiyalry, 
and  the  heir  at  fuli  agc  was  entitled  and  could  be  com- 
pellcd  to  receive  knigbthood.  Compulsory  writs  for  the 
latter  purpose  were  frequeńtly  iasued  from  the  proper 
courts.  But,  until  the  dignity  was  conferred,  the  as- 
pirant was  no  knigbt.  Many  entitled  to  claim  the  dig- 
nity declined  to  do  so,  though  holding  land  by  knightly 
tenure,  because  unable  to  bear  the  cxpense8  incident  to 
the  rank.  Hence  arose  the  old  adage:  **Bon  esatyer 
vauU  mieuh  gue  paurre  chevalier"  But  the  reality  or 
the  obligation  of  {)ersonal  military  service  was  always 
•entailed  by  knigbthood. 

L  Oriffin  ofKnighthood  or  Chivalry.— Under  the  im- 
pulse  of  the  same  uncritical  spirit  which  referred  the 
descent  of  the  Britons  to  Brutus  and  wanderers  from 
Troy,  the  origin  of  knigbthood  bas  been  traced  back  to 
the  judges  of  Israel  or  to  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad.  Morę 
modest  inquirers  have  been  content  to  go  no  further 
back  than  to  Constantine^s  siipposed  ''Order  of  the 
Golden  Angel"  (313),  or  to  the  equally  imaginary  Ethi- 
opian  *'  Order  of  St.  Anthony,"  and  the  anchorites  of 
the  African  descrts.  Others,  morę  modest  stiil,  ascend 
only  to  "  King  Arthur  and  the  Knighta  of  the  Round 
Tablc,*'  or  to  Charles  Martel  and  the  "  Order  of  the 
Gennet,*'  or  to  '*  Charlemagne  and  his  Paladins.*'  In 
all  such  genealogics  tbere  is  much  fantasy,  confusion, 
and  retrospective  legend.  The  incidents  of  war  must 
in  all  ages  present  some  generał  resemblances.  There 
most  always  have  been  leadcrs  and  foUowcrs,  brothers 
in  arms.  and  associations  of  warriors — ^*vixerejbr(e8  anie 
Agamemnona"  Such  tcndencies  in  human  naturę  as 
promptcd  tlicsc  military  unions  might  fumish  the  im- 
pulae  to  subscąucnt  institutions,  but  t-o  ascribe  the  ori- 
gin of  the  institutions  thcmsclycs  to  the  first  recorded 
manifestation  of  thcsc  tcndencies  is  to  renounce  all  his- 
torical  discrimination.  When  the  origin  of  knigbthood 
is  inrostigated,  what  is  dcsircd  is  the  discovery  of  the 
exi8tence  of  a  definite  institution,  with  precise  and  di»- 
tinctive  characteristics,  aiumated  by  a  peculiar  spirit, 
which  gave  its  coloring  to  society  for  many  generations, 
and  which  still  exerciscs  a  potent  influence  over  life  and 
manncrs.  What  is  contemplated  is  "a  military  insti- 
tution, promptedby  enthusiastic  benevolence,  sanctioned 
by  religion,  and  combincd  with  religious  ceremonies,  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  protect  the  weak  from  the  op- 
presaion  of  the  |)owerful,  and  to  defend  the  right  agaiiist 


the  wrong**  (James,  Hiśtory  ofChwalry^  chsp.  i).  The 
only  important  omissions  in  this  definition  are  the  obli- 
gation of  ^'Aofimiir  aux  damea^  knightly  trutb,  and  the 
thorough  interpenetration  of  Christian  profeaśon,  if 
rarely  of  Christian  practice. 

The  germ  of  knigbthood,  but  only  the  germ,  niay  un- 
ąuestionably  be  fomid  in  the  ancient  usages  of  the  Teu- 
tonie  tribes  and  in  the  Teutonic  comiiatuSf  which  co- 
alesced  with  Koman  customs  and  with  the  suggestions 
of  the  times  in  shaping  feudalism.  The  very  name  of 
knigbt — cm&łf  enkht^  boy,  senrant,  military  follower — 
would  indicate  such  a  deńvation.  "  Arma  sumere  non 
antę  culquam  mona  quam  civitas  suffectorum  proba- 
reriL  Tum  in  ipso  concilio  principum  aliquia,  Tel  pa- 
ter, vel  propinqui,  scuto  fraroeaque  juvenem  omant. 
Hoc  apud  illos  toga,  hic  publiciis  jurentae  honos;  antę 
hoc  domus  pars  videntur,  mox  reipublicte. .  .  .  Ceteiis 
robustiońbas  et  jam  pridem  probatis  adgregantor ;  nec 
rubor  inter  comites  aspici"  (Tadtus,  Gtrm,  c.  xiii ;  comp* 
c  xiv).  To  this  same  source  must  be  ascribed  in  part, 
but  only  in  part,  the  chivalrous  defercnce  for  women : 
^  in  esse  quin  etiam  sanctum  aliquid  et  proyidum  pcr- 
tant;  nec  aut  consilia  earum  aspcmantur  aut  respocsa 
neglegunt"  (ibid,  c.  viii).  The  iutensification  and  spir- 
itualization  of  this  deference  are  duc  to  Christianity. 

Ethnical  temperaments,  ethnical  tcndencies,  and  eth- 
nical  usages  are  seldom  entirely  eradicated.  They  eon- 
tinue  under  many  transmutations  and  disguises;  lurk 
under  new  forms,  animate  new  institutions,  and  entcr 
into  strange  and  often  undetected  combinations.  With 
this  explanation,  knigbthood  may  be,  in  some  measur^, 
referred  to  the  rude  warriors  of  the  forests  of  Gennany, 
who  are  descnbed  in  the  satirical  romance  of  Tacitus  in 
terms  morę  appropriate  to  the  Tndians  of  North  Ameri- 
ca than  to  any  populations  which  really  occupied  the 
proyinoes  of  the  crumbling  empire  of  Romę.  The  act- 
ual  historical  origin  of  knigbthood,  though  irery  ob- 
scure,  may  be  safely  assigned  to  a  much  later  age,  and 
to  other  morę  potent  influences  than  those  w^hich  flowcd 
from  the  Khiue,  and  the  £lbe,  and  the  shores  of  tbe 
Baltic 

Without  recurring  to  the  details  of  the  feudal  syFtem 
[see  Fief],  it  may  be  stated  that  feudal  seryices  («fr- 
vilia)  were  strictly  limited,  and  prescribed   military 
seryice  for  a  fixed  time  and  of  a  fixed  amount.    Cir- 
cumstances  might  occur  which  would  demand  longer, 
less  restńcted,  and  less  formally  organized  warfare. 
Such  circumstanccs  did  occur  in  the  ninth,  tenth,  and 
eleyenth  ccnturie&     During  the  Norman  rayagcs  of 
France,  on  the  disruptiou  of  the  Carloyingian  empire  and 
the  decay  of  the  Carloyingian  dynasty,  uniyeraid  anar- 
chy,  miser}',  and  outrage  coyered  the  land.     The  pcrila 
from  the  barbarous  enemy  were  scarcely  grcater  than 
those  from  yiolent  and  rapacious  barons,  and  from  law- 
less  and  lordlees  plunderers.    The  multiplied  honrors  of 
the  dismal  period  were  aggravated  by  generał  destitu- 
tion,  by  famine,  by  plague,  and  by  di^astrous  prodigies  on 
the  earth  and  in  the  heayens.     The  bonds  of  authority 
were  snapped ;  the  regular  organization  of  the  feudal 
society  was  rent  and  suspended ;  immcdiat«  protection 
and  prompt  redress,  without  too  nice  distinction  of  rank 
and  subordination,  were  demanded  on  aU  sides.     Those 
who  had  the  power,  the  heart,  and  the  will,  found  abun- 
dant  work  for  actiyo  hands  to  do  in  the  dcfeuce  of  wom- 
en and  childrcn,  of  the  old  and  infirm,  of  unarmcd  mcr- 
cbants  and  pilgńms,  of  pricsts  and  roonks;  and  nide 
tbrough  the  country  endeavoring  to  reprcss  disorder,  if 
unable  to  establish  order.     The  oondition  of  things  was 
eyen  worse  than  such  as  might  now  proyoke  Lynch  law 
or  instigate  yigilance  committeea.    Of  course,  the  vi|2;i. 
lance  oommittees  of  the  closing  millennium  assumed  ibe 
mould  of  the  time  in  which  their  aenrices  were  rendereti. 
Accordingly,  the  avengers  of  iniquity  were  guided.  bT 
an  eamest,  though  usually  rude  and  blundcring  seiute  of 
Christian  obligation  in  their  generous  warfare.    It  thasi 
became  the  ayowed  duty  of  the  tnie  knigbt  to  tierwi 
women,  to  protect  the  feeble,  to  minister  to  the  wound* 
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td,  to  oomfort  tbe  wreCched,  to  represB  or  pnmah  wrong, 
wad  in  all  bonor  to  uphold  and  to  do  the  right. 

**He  had  abroad  In  armea  wonne  machell  fanie, 
And  flld  far  landea  wltb  glorie  of  hła  might ; 
FUine,  faitbfal,  tnie,  and  euimy  of  abame, 
Aud  erer  lov'd  to  fight  for  ladlea  rigbt; 
Bot  in  va!ne-glorioiu  frayee  be  litle  did  dellgbt** 

Whłle  theae  calamitoos  generetiona  writbed  tbrougb 
tbeir  k>ng  agony  in  France,  the  progresa  of  the  Holy 
Warfare  in  Spain  againat  the  Saracena  inyited  and  en- 
riched  the  princesiiiobles,  and  adyentarera  who  fought  for 
the  Crau  againat  the  Creacent.  Religioua  fervor  was  thua 
intimately  ooDJoined  with  martial  prowesB.  Bat,  both 
in  Fianoe  and  Spoin,  and,  in  leas  dęgree,  in  other  ooun- 
tńea,  similar  neceasitica  concurred  in  the  production  of 
like  pbenomena.  In  all  caaefi  there  waa  a  relaxation 
of  tbe  direct  connection  of  military  achievement  with 
landed  eatatea  and  feadal  aubordination.  High  morał 
ąnałitiea  and  Christian  zeal  were  required  of  the  land- 
lesB  or  lonely  knight,  or  were  annexed  as  reqairenienta 
to  complete  the  character  of  the  accompliahed  feadal 
TtssaL  Thua  the  true  knight  came  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  knight  by  feudal  tenure ;  though  the  feudal 
knight  might  poaaeas,  and  was  expected  to  possesa, 
knigbtly  characteristics  in  addition  to  his  feudal  do- 
main  and  ita  attendant  obligationa. 

Doabtleaa  in  France  and  Spain,  and  elaewhere,  chiv- 
alroos  empriae  waa  encouraged,  if  not  originated  by  the 
Chnrch,  the  aole  morał  authority  of  thoee  days,  which 
was  anxiou8  for  peace,  eamest  for  order,  rowed  to  the 
maintenance  of  rigbt,  and  eager  to  subordinate  to  apir* 
icoal  role  and  guidance  the  military  ardor  and  the  tern- 
porał  power  oithe  time. 

Ali  theae  inflaenoes  and  all  these  tendencies,  of  va- 
jwoa  age  and  origin,  oonverged  and  commingled,  with 
augmented  energy  in  each,  in  tbe  Crusadea.  These  ro- 
mantic  and  peraistent  enterprises  may  liare  been  under- 
taken  and  prolonged  by  the  instigation  and  for  the  in- 
terest  of  the  Papacy,  but  they  were  nonę  the  less  the 
outborst  of  popular  enthusiasm,  and  of  a  popular  en- 
thuaiasm  which  gaye  form  and  active  reality  to  an  in- 
stiDctive  peroeption  of  urgent  poUcy.  Whole  nations 
ace  not  impełled  for  centuries  to  arduoua  and  periloua 
undeitakings  by  any  estrinsic  force ;  the  enduring  im- 
polse  by  which  they  are  set  and  kept  in  motion  must 
be  a  łiving  power  in  tbeir  own  bosoms, "  bequeathed  by 
Ueeding  sire  to  aon."  Looking  l>ack  from  the  safe  van- 
tange  ground,  which  has  been  secured  only  within  two 
bondred  years,  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  justly  the 
alarming  dangera  to  which  Christianity  and  Cłiristian 
natioDs  were  expo8ed  from  Mosłem  aggression  at  the 
commencement  of  the  aecond  millennium  of  our  lera, 
The  apprehenaion  was  not  dispelled  entirely  till  the 
rictory  of  John  Sobieski  under  the  wałla  of  Yienua 
(1683).  It  is  equally  difficult  to  estimate  now  the  effect 
of  a  wild,warUke  fanaticism  against  Saraccns  and  Pa- 
gans  in  impłanting  the  recently  acqaired  and  imper- 
iectly  received  creed  in  turbulent  spirits,  and  perliaps 
still  morę  diffictdt  to  recognise  the  8ervice  rendered  by 
the  Holy  Wars  in  diffusing  and  deepening  the  sentiment 
of  a  common  faith,  a  common  interest,  a  coromon  eivil- 
izacion  tłuoogbout  Western  Europę — a  Christendom,  or 
dominion  of  Christ. 

All  of  theae  feelinga  were  quickened  by  the  Crusadea, 
and  were  both  exalted  and  rendered,  in  some  sort,  self- 
consdoos  by  them.  It  must  be  rcmembered  that  tbe 
Cnuadet  did  not  begin  with  Peter  the  Hermit  and  tbe 
CouDcU  of  Clermont,  bat  that  the  crusading  spirit  liad 
been  previoosIy  manifeated  and  cherished  in  Spain,  in 
Soły,  and  in  Northern  Africa.  This  spirit  only  re- 
«aytA  its  fuli  development  and  definitc  purpose  by  be- 
ing  directed  to  the  reooreiy  of  Jernsalem.  Through 
<Si3t«nt  Ańatic  expedition8  the  deatdtory  and  imregu- 
lated  adrenture  for  the  maintenance  of  Christian  l)elief 
BMi  Christian  aecurity  waa  generałized,  organized,  dis- 
wpfined,  and  refined.  The  disorderly  yiolence  of  mar- 
tial barona  was  withdiawn  from  domestic  discords,  and 
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gnided  to  a  great  European  aim.  War  waa  in  some 
degree  sanctilied ;  it  waa  ennobled,  at  łeast  in  the  con- 
ception  of  the  warrior,  by  being  employed  for  the  de- 
fenoe  and  maintenance  of  the  faith.  A  strange  but  not 
unfruitful  union  waa  thus  effected  between  derotion 
and  military  prowesa.  There  is  no  question  hcre  of 
the  use  which  was  madę  of  this  oombination  for  the 
eztenaion  of  ecdesiastical  domination.  All  that  is  con- 
tempłated  is  the  conseąuence  of  this  union  in  the  pro- 
duction of  chiyalry  and  of  the  knigbtly  character — a 
magnificent  and  preriously  unimagined  ideał,  however 
far  human  yices,  and  pasaions,  and  frailtiea  may  have 
prevented  the  perfect  realizadon  of  tłiat  ideaL  Is  Cliris- 
tianity  to  be  condemned  in  these  łatę  ages  because  so 
few  of  thoae  who  profess  its  behests  reach  their  per- 
formance, and  because  so  many  fail  to  add  the  Christian 
gracea  to  the  plainer  merita  of  Christian  belief  and  mor^ 
ais?  The  viaion  of  the  Holy  Grail  may  yisit  this  sor- 
rowful  earth,  but  it  is  not  on  earth  that  it  can  be  won 
even  by  Sir  Gałahad. 

Another  influence  most  be  admitted  to  have  exercised 
a  beneflcial  effect^on  the  formation  of  knighthood.  Thia 
is  the  Gontact  and  oomparison  with  the  intellectual  aud 
social  culture  of  the  degenerate  Greeka,  and  with  the 
elegance  and  oourtesy  of  the  Saracena  This  influence 
must  have  oommenced  earły,  for  Bohemond,  and  Tan- 
cred,  and  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  and  Godfrey  of  Bouil- 
łon,  and  Robert  of  Normandy  carried  with  them  to  the 
Holy  Land  in  the  First  Crusade  much  of  that  courtly 
bearing  and  generous  sentiment  which  did  not  become 
generally  diaseminated  through  the  Christian  West,  or 
through  the  nobiłity  at  home,  till  the  Second  and  Third 
CrusadeSb  These  qualities  may  have  been  direcUy  and 
indirectly  communicated  by  the  Saracena  in  Spun,  Sic- 
ily,  and  Southern  France. 

Oid  inatitutiona  of  the  German  forest  life ;  the  effecta 
of  feudal  organization  and  of  feudal  society ;  the  necea- 
aitiea  of  a  raraged,  ruined,  and  distracted  country ;  the 
operation  of  religioua  zeal,  and  eren  of  generał  religiona 
fanaticism ;  the  action  of  the  priesthood,  and  collision 
with  cuUiyated  Grecks  and  brilliaiit  Saracena,  all  con<» 
tributed  to  the  formation  of  the  type  of  a  Cłiristian 
eoldier— a  true  knight,  a  preux  chnaUer^  sana  łdehe  et 
sana  rtproche.  The  judgment  is  accordingly  correct 
włiich  regards  the  sra  of  the  Cnisades,  when  the  regu- 
łar  and  permanent  Orders  were  instituted,  as  the  tnie 
period  of  the  formation  of  tłiat  ideał  of  knighthood 
which  is  one  of  the  most  precious  beąuesta  for  which 
modem  tiraes  are  indebted  to  the  Middłe  Ages.  Un- 
doubtedly  there  was  a  preyioua  growth  of  tłie  aame 
kind,  but  the  growth  did  not  proceed  to  maturę  and 
perfect  fruitage  nntil  all  agenciea  were  efficadousły 
oombined  on  the  sacred  soił  of  Palestine. 

It  b  a  cause  of  great  embarrassment  in  endeayoring 
to  ascertain  the  characteristics  and  origin  of  any  insti- 
tution  which  has  widely  preyailed  in  obscure  ages,  that 
BUch  institutions  only  graduałły  assume  the  complete 
form  wliich  is  tbeir  familiar  shape,  ttiat  many  concur- 
rent  streams  flow  in  at  diiferent  periods  and  add  tbeir 
contributions,  and  that  the  darkness  of  the  foregone 
time  afforda  eyery  opportunity  and  eyery  temptation  to 
throw  back  into  the  past  those  characteristica  which 
only  belong  to  the  institution  in  its  finał  deyelopment. 
The  same  confusion  which  preaented  Yiigil  as  a  necro- 
mancer  to  medicyal  fancy,  and  madę  Theseus  a  feudal 
duke  of  Athens  in  the  imagination  of  Chaucer  and 
Shakespeare,  and  exhibited  Dan  Hector  and  Sir  Alex- 
ander  to  the  admiring  regards  of  baroniał  circles  in  the 
ttiirteenth  century,  pushed  back  the  distinctions  of 
knighthood  to  periods  in  wliich  the  germs  of  chtyalry 
exi8ted  only  in  a  loose  and  disconnected  form.  By 
this  glamour  the  Arthurian  cycłe  and  the  Carloyingian 
myths  were  fashioned,  and  the  inyentions  and  ideas  of 
the  twelfth  century  were  proyided  with  a  historical  ex- 
iatence  in  the  8ixth  and  eighth.  Ailer  knighthood  be- 
came  an  established  institution,  it  preyailed  so  widely 
and  ao  generally  tliat  it  seemcd  to  be  a  necessary  paćk 
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of  Bocial  order.    Sfiladin  is  aaid  to  have  sought  and  re- 

oeived  thc  accolade  from  a  Christian  captive,  and  the 

Byzantine  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus  held  joiiata  and 

toumeys  on  the  plains  of  Antioch  {Nicei.  Chomąt,  iii,  8; 

comp.  Joann.  Cantacuzenu8,l,42). 

II.  Naiure  of  Knighthood.^X  knight  was  a  soldier 

{nUU»),  usually,  but  not  necessańlyf  of  gentle  blood— a 

soldier  who  fought  on  horseback  {cabaUariua^  checaUer, 

cabaiiero)  wtth  panoply  complete — 

"  From  top  to  toe  no  place  appeared  bare, 
That  deadly  dint  of  steele  endanger  may.*' 

In  the  feudal  hierarchy  he  was  the  holder  of  a  knight^s 
fee,  but,  as  chivalry  was  deTeloped,  he  might  be  "  lord 
of  his  presence  and  no  land  beside."  The  quality  was 
thus  distinguished  from  the  estate,  and,  although  pen- 
alties  were  imposed  for  conferring  the  character  on  any 
one  not  of  knightly  blood  and  of  knightly  hayings,  yet 
the  honor,  once  bestowed,  was  iudelible  except  by  degra- 
dation  for  unworthy  conduct.  This  point  was  decided 
in  an  Engllsh  court  of  law  by  lord  Coke,  and  the  deci- 
aoń  was  morę  reoently  oonfirmed  by  lord  Kenyon  in  the 
case  of  "Sir  John  Gallini,**  a  ballet-^naster.  Knight- 
hood  thus  came  to  designate  personal  character  and 
atation,  in  contradistinction  to  political  rank.  The  im- 
poyerished  warrior,  like  "  Walter  the  Penniless,"  or  Ber- 
trand du  GuescUn,  or  the  Chevalier  Bayard,  might  be 
the  pearl  of  knights,  and  might  sit  down  with  princes; 
the  powerful  and  wealthy  baron  might  be  whoUy  dea- 
titoto  of  knightly  estimation. 

It  was  a  precious  seryice  that  was  rendered  to  morals 
and  dyility  when  lofty  virtues  were  thus  broadly  dis- 
criminatedfrom  territorial possessions and woridly rank. 
It  was  a  noble  model  of  personal  purity  and  elevation 
which  was  presented  for  imitation  to  a  warlike  and 
stormy  age.  The  knightly  character,  and  the  obliga- 
tions  imposed  by  that  character,  are  strikingly  delinea- 
ted  in  the  instructions  of  Alphonso  Y  of  Portugal  to  his 
aon  and  heir,  when  he  knighted  him  aller  the  conque8t 
of  Arzilla  (1471),  in  the  presence  of  his  slain  Count  de 
M arialva.  **  First,  to  instruct  you/'  said  the  king, "  what 
the  naturę  of  knighthood  is,  know,  my  son,  that  it  con- 
sists  in  a  close  confcdcracy  or  union  of  power  and  yirtue, 
Ut  establish  peace  among  men,  whenever  ambition,  av- 
arice,  or  tyranny  troubles  ttates  or  injures  particulars; 
for  knights  are  bound  to  employ  their  swords  on  these 
occasions,  in  order  to  dethrone  tyrants  and  put  good 
men  in  their  place.  But  they  are  likcwisc  obliged  to 
keep  fidelity  to  their  soyereign,  as  well  as  to  obey  their 
chiefs  in  war,  and  to  giye  them  salutary  counsels.  It 
is  also  the  duty  of  a  knight  to  be  frank  and  liberał,  and 
to  think  nothing  his  own  but  his  horse  and  arms,  which 
he  ought  to  keep  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  honor  with 
them,  by  using  them  in  defence  of  his  religion  and  coun- 
try, and  of  those  who  are  unable  to  defend  themselres ; 
for,  as  the  priesthood  was  instituted  for  diyine  seryice, 
so  was  chiyalry  for  the  maintenance  of  religion  and 
iustice.  A  knight  ought  to  be  the  husband  of  widows, 
the  father  of  orphans,  the  protector  of  the  poor,  and  the 
prop  of  those  who  hayc  no  othcr  support ;  and  they  who 
do  not  act  thus  are  unworthy  to  bear  tłuit  name.  Thcse, 
my  son,  are  thc  obligations  which  the  order  of  knight- 
hood \ń\\  lay  upon  you.*'  Striking  the  infant  thrice  on 
the  helmet  with  his  sword,  Alphonso  added, "  May  God 
make  yon  as  good  a  knight  as  this  whose  body  you  see 
before  you,  pierccd  in  seyeral  places  for  the  seryice  of 
God  and  of  his  soyereign"  (cited  by  lord  Lyttelton,  Ilisł. 
o/Hen.  Jl,  iii,  159,  IGO.  See  also  Digby,  Mores  Catholi- 
cif  bk.  ix,  chap.  x ;  James,  Hiał.  of  Chivalry^  chap.  i). 

This  lofty  exemplar  may  have  been  rarely  approached 
in  the  ages  of  chiyalry.  Thc  Bhick  Prince  was  guilty 
of  8anguinar>'  atrocities.  Thc  passions  of  men  were 
brutal  and  untamed;  t^mptatiuna  were  great  and  fre- 
quent ;  but  continua!  fulures  would  not  fumish  strange 
tnstances  of  the  disproportiou  between  conception  and 
performance.  Much,  howeyer,  was  achieyed  by  the  con- 
stant  contemplation  of  excellence,  eyen  though  it  wais 
iina^tained,  and  by  the  repeated  efforts  afler  each  de- 


dension  to  aspire  to  the  peifection  so  often  abandoned. 
Much,  too,  was  gained  by  the  partial  and  oocaaioiial  ac- 
compUshment  of  the  high  duties  pr»cribed.  Eyen 
morę,  perhaps,  was  slowly  secured  by  the  bitter  shamc 
and  repentance  which  eyer  reyiyed,  and  thus  perpetu- 
atod,  the  desire  and  the  image  of  better  thinga.  "•  Altios 
ibunt  qui  ad  summa  nituntur.** 

Much  corruption  undoubtedly  flowed  irom  the  oon- 
junction  of  chiyalry  with  the  Proyencal  courta  of  loyc, 
which  were  of  mingled  Greek  and  Haracenic  desoent. 
They  oontributed  much  to  the  obscuration  and  debase- 
ment  of  the  wise  ideał,  but  they  oontributed  fuU}*  as 
much  to  the  refinement  and  polish  of  the  interooiuse 
between  the  8exe8.  They  added  literary  and  intellect- 
ual  culture  to  martial  bearing;  they  toned  down  the 
rough,  blnnt  manner  of  the  battle-field  to  the  elegant 
and  respectful  courtesies  of  the  boudoir.  They  exacted 
from  "  the  dauntless  in  war^  that  he  should  be  equally 
gentle  in  peace  and  "  faithfid  in  loye."  Thus  gaUantiy 
was  mellowed  and  soflened  into  ciyility,  which  was  the 
antithesis  of  military  hruaguerie,  as  in  the  abbd  Talley- 
rand's  celebrated  wtttidsm.  Henoe  sprung  that  thor- 
oughly  modem  and  Christian  product,  ^  the  gentleman 
of  the  olden  time,"  of  which  Sir  Harry  Lee  of  Ditchley 
may  be  taken  as  a  spedmen.  If  feajful  licentiousnea 
accompanied  thcse  amiable  graces  in  Proyence,  Langue- 
doc,  Aquitaine,  and  other  sunny  southem  landa,  at  any 
rato  yice  was  stripped  of  its  brotality  and  coarseneni 
and  lost  its  brazen  shamelessness  and  yimlent  c«Mita- 
gion.  But,  though  truth  and  fidelity  to  his  "  faire  la- 
dye"  were  always  dcmanded  of  the  knight,  the  eenanal- 
ism  of  the  countries  of  romance  was  only  acddentally 
connected  with  knightly  conduct,  and  neyer  formed  any 
part  of  its  naturę.     Moreoyer,  though  it  be  tnie  that 

"The  eyll  that  men  do  liyes  nfter  them, 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  boues^** 

the  conyerse  is  equally  true;  and  modem  genenticms 
unquestionably  owe  much  of  those  rarely-attained  per- 
fections  which  are  now  most  admired  to  the  fragrant 
nastiness  and  oraate  prurience  of  the  Cour$  (TAmour 
and  Jeux  Floravr. 

In  the  splendid  Arthurian  cycle — a  brighter  realm 
of  romance  than  all  the  legends  of  Homer  and  the 
HomeridsB — the  herocs  and  heroines  are  sadly  stained 
and  spotted  with  morał  blnrs  and  blotohes,  and  even 
with  gross  crimes.  Sir  Lancelot,  *'  first  of  knlghta,** 
bears  an  ineradicable  brand ;  but  still  is  scarce 

**  Lc89  tlian  archnngel  rułiicd,  and  the  exces8 
Of  glory  obscured." 

The  birth  and  the  marriagc  of  king  Arthur  are  equally 
foul ;  and  the  champions  and  dames  that  endrcled  him 
are  all  taiuted,  except  Sir  Galahad — "  among  the  faith- 
C8S,  faithful  only  he."  But,  despite  the  endless  detail 
of  wcakness,  of  ruth,  and  of  sin,  the  central  idea  comca 
forth,  like  the  sun  emerging  from  a  bank  of  clouda — the 
noblest  dream  of  human  fantasy,  the  highcst  eyidenoe 
of  ethereal  aspirations  from  the  midst  of  yicious  tndul- 
gences  and  multiplied  contaminations.  This  t3rpe  i« 
true  knighthood.  What  knighthood  was  has  been  al- 
ready  partly  explained ;  what  it  is  in  the  Arthurian  to- 
mances  is  shown  by  Arthur*s  latest  bard : 

"  In  that  fair  Order  of  thc  Table  Ronnd, 
A  glorious  company,  the  flower  of  men, 
To  iierve  as  model  for  the  mlghty  world. 
And  be  the  fair  begiuning  of  a  time. 
I  madę  them  lay  their  hands  in  minę,  and  swear 
To  rcTerence  the  kin^,  as  if  he  were 
Their  conscience,  ano  their  conscience  as  the  king  ? 
To  break  the  heathen,  and  uphold  the  Chriat ; 
1'o  ride  abroad  redressing  hnman  wrongs; 
To  speak  no  slander,  no,  uor  listen  to  it ; 
To  lead  sweet  live8  in  purest  chastity ; 
To  1ove  one  maiden  only,  cleave  to  ner, 
And  worship  her  by  years  of  noble  deeda, 
Until  they  won  her;  fur  iodeed  I  knew 
Of  no  roore  snbtle  master  nnder  heayen 
Than  is  the  maiden  passion  for  a  mald, 
Kot  only  to  keep  down  the  base  in  man, 
Bat  teach  high  thoas^ht?,  and  nmiable  worda, 
And  conrt1inef>8,  and  thc  desire  of  famę. 
And  loye  of  tmtb,  and  all  that  makee  a  man." 
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m.  Claun  and  Deffree*  ofKmgkihood, — Kntghthood 
oty  be  loosely  distributed  into  8ix  cluses:  1.  Feudal 
knightbood;  2.  Simple  knighthood;  8.  Regnlar  knight^ 
bo(Ml,or  Łbe  knighthood  of  the  spuitual  orders,  Uke  the 
Knightt  of  Malca;  4.  Honorary  knighthood,  as  of  the 
Gtrter;  h,  Titular  knighthoodi  as  in  England  and  many 
other  oountries,  constituting  a  dignity  of  lesser  nobility ; 
d  Social,  or  fantastic  knighthood,  as  the  Templan  in 
Fnemamny,  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  etc  The  first  of 
tbese  daases  furnishea  the  foundation  and  origin  of  all 
the  nst,  bot  needs  no  fiuther  notioe  than  has  been  al- 
nadr  giren.  The  last  is  foreign  to  the  present  par- 
poae.  The  fifth  may  be  excladed,  as  it  is  political  rather 
than  chiralroiia.  Simple,  regular,  and  honorary  knight- 
łiood  reąture  forther,  but  brief  consideration. 

Each  of  theae  dasses  exhibits  the  same  genend  eon- 
ftitutkni,  though  the  third  is  only  an  imitation,  and  a 
pnpottermu  prolongation  of  the  first  with  the  forms  of 
the  seooad.  In  each  there  are  nsually  three  degrees. 
In  actual  chiyalry,  these  were  the  page,  the  sąuire,  and 
the  knight.  The  yonng  son  of  a  knight,  or  of  a  noble 
who  was  aiso  a  knight,  was  placed  at  the  age  of  8even 
yeafs  in  the  sendce  and  charge  of  another  knight,  se- 
lected  OD  account  of  family  oonnection,  friendship,  or 
pcrMMial  renown.  The  education  of  the  yonng  in  the 
a^^es  of  chiyahy  was  secured  by  attendance  on  their 
dders  in  the  field,  in  hanting,  at  the  table,  and  in  the 
ooocenis  of  domestic  life  (see  Correspondenoe  o/ Simon 
dt  MoHt/ort  cmd  bishop  Gro*$etette^  and  the  Treałises  on 
Mamen  in  The  Bahwf  Bohe),  The  page,  or  yarlet,  or 
▼alet  (poMo/elMa,  t>ar/e^u«,  vaielu»)  was  taoght  to  ride, 
to  mn,  to  leap,  to  shoot  with  the  bow,  to  hawk,  to  play 
on  the  Inte.  He  was  taught  obedience  and  attention  to 
bis  superiorB,  and  was  supposed  to  be  kept  in  the  ob- 
sen-ance  of  religion  and  morals.  He  attended  his  patron 
in  war,  bat  armed  only  with  a  short  dagger.  His  per- 
ion  waa  safe  in  the  melće,  for  it  was  dastardly  to  assail 
a  pa(^  In  the  intervals  of  serioas  occapation  he  re- 
eeiTed  guesto  and  ministered  to  their  comforts,  and 
vaited  on  the  (^dtelaine  and  the  other  ladtes  of  the 
household,  receiving  instniction  in  legend,  and  poesy, 
and  aong ;  in  raanners,  and  in  the  formalities  of  loTe. 
The  character  of  the  instruction  in  the  last  easy  science 
mar  perhaps  be  oonjectared  from  the  tenor  of  the  lessons 
ooraposed  for  his  daughters  by  the  knight  De  la  Tour 
Undcy  in  1371. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  the  yonng  yalet — the  term  is 
often  extended  to  the  seoond  stage — ^received  a  sword, 
ooiuecrated  by  religious  benedictions,  in  ezchange  for 
hia  dagger,  and  entered  on  the  degree  of  sqaire  (escuyer, 
totti/ęr,  armiger).  His  exercises  were  now  mainly  di- 
Rcted  to  the  parsaits  of  war.  He  was  trained  to  vaalt 
on  horMback  without  touching  the  stimip.  He  was 
taoght  the  manege,  and  the  whole  art  of  noble  horse- 
maosbip."  He  carried  the  knight's  lance,  or  shield,  or 
iKlmet,  or  groomed  his  horse,  or  led  his  destrier,  He 
attended  him  in  the  toamey  and  in  the  battle.  He  was 
not  a  regular  oombatant  in  the  fight,  but  he  rescucd,  or 
defeoded,  or  remounted  his  prtncipaL  He  cultivated 
(ourtsUif,  prosecuted  his  pleasant  studies  in  the  art  of 
Iove,  began  to  wear  ladies'  farors,  sought  to  become 
<faioa«atr— that  is,  neither  shy,  nor  haughty,  nor  awk- 
ward;  and  diligently  imitated  the  procedurę  and  im- 
bibed  the  spirit  of  his  senior. 

At  fuli  age^though  the  honor  was  often  postponed, 
ud  sometimes  accelerated— the  sąuire  was  advanced  to 
the  complete  knightly  dignity,  which  was  bestowed 
with  much  solemnity,  ceremoniał,  and  religious  inter- 
rentioo.  These  accompaniments  were,  of  course,  dis- 
pensed  with  when  the  promotion  was  conferred  on  the 
battle-field.  Usually,  howerer,  the  reception  of  knight- 
hood was  ordered  at  some  high  festiral,  and  was  sur- 
'^"mded  with  imposing  and  onerous  rites. 

rV.  InttitutioH  o/a  Knight,— Yańoua  procednres  were 
•Ąjpted  in  different  countries,  in  dilTerent  orders,  and  at 
<Wfawit  times.  They  were  all  symbolic,  in  accordance 
^^  that  loTe  of  symbol  and  allegory  which  cfaarac- 


terizes  unlettered  times.  There  was,  howerer,  snch  a 
generał  resemblance  in  the  form  and  spirit  of  the  cere- 
moniał that  a  generał  description  of  the  procedurę  may 
be  readily  giren.  It  is  only  necessary  to  understand 
that  some  of  the  incidents  were  at  times  omitted,  and 
that  others  were  frequently  modified. 

The  most  elaborate  of  all  investitures  appears  to  have 
been  the  old  procedurę  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  as  de- 
scribed  in  a  manuscript  in  Freud,  first  published  by  Ed- 
uardus  Bissieus,  and  cited  textually  by  Du  Cange  (s.  y. 
Miles).  .  The  noyice  was  intrusted  to  the  charge  of 
select  sąuires.  His  beard  was  shayen  and  his  hair 
was  shorn.  In  the  eyening,  prudent  and  distinguished 
knights  were  sent  to  instruct  him  in  his  obligationa. 
Minstrels  and  squires  came  singing  and  dancing  to  oon- 
duct  him  to  the  bath  that  had  been  prepared.  He  was 
Btripped  naked  and  put  into  the  bath.  He  then  re- 
ceiyed  further  instructions.  When  he  issued  from  the 
bath,  he  was  put  to  bed  to  dry  off.  When  dry,  he  was 
taken  up  and  dad  warmly,  with  a  red  garment  over  the 
rest,  haying  sleeyes  and  a  cowl  like  a  hermit^s.  The 
knights  led  him  to  the  chapel,  the  attraidant  sąuires 
singing  and  dancing  agun.  He  remained  at  his  yigils 
and  prayera  all  night.  At  break  of  day  he  confessed 
and  reoeiyed  mass,  after  which  he  was  put  to  bed.  Afler 
he  had  rested,  the  knights  and  sąuires  reappeared,  and 
cłothed  him.  He  was  then  condncted  on  horwback, 
with  song  and  dance,  to  the  great  halL  His  spurs  were 
fastened  on  by  the  two  noblest  loiights  present,  who 
crossed  and  Idssed  him  when  they  had  discharged  their 
offlce.  His  sword,  suspended  from  a  baldńc  (cingulum), 
was  buckled  on  by  another  knight.  The  king,  or  of- 
ficiating  knight,  then  struck  him  thrice  on  the  cheek 
{alopOj  a  slap),  or  on  the  neck  or  helmet,  with  the  fiat 
of  his  sword  {accoUare,  adohart,  adoptaro:  see  these 
titles  in  Dn  Cange,  and  that  author's  Dissertation  xxii 
sur  JointiUe)f  and  kissed  him.  The  spurred  and  belted 
knight  was  now  led  back  to  the  chapel,  when  he  knelt, 
and,  lajring  his  band  on  the  altar,  swore  to  uphold  Holy 
Church  through  life.  Ouizot  enumerates  twenty-six 
engagements  in  a  knightly  oath.  The  postulant,  with 
his  attendant  knights,  next  prooeeded  to  hołd  high  fea- 
tiyal,  but  the  young  knight  was  not  allowed  to  eat,  to 
drink,  or  to  moye,  or  to  look  alx>at  him,  while  the  rest 
were  feasting.  After  further  ceremoniał,  he  mounted 
his  horse,  assumed  his  arms,  and  exhibited  feats  of  war- 
Uke  dexterity  for  the  entertainment  and  admiration  of 
the  assembled  ladies. 

This  is  an  abridged,  if  not  a  brief  account  of  knight- 
ly inyestiture.  These  minutę  and  tedious  formalities, 
which  are  trayestied  by  Don  Quixote,  belong  only  to 
times  of  peace,  and  sufoseąuent  to  the  establishment  of 
the  regular  orders. 

y.  The  Regular  Orders  grew  out  of  the  necessities  of 
the  Holy  War  in  Spain  and  in  Palestine.  The  knights, 
like  priests,  were  yowed  to  celibacy,  and  were  designed 
to  be  ecclesiastical  soldiers.  They  were  to  protect  pil^ 
grims,  to  feed  the  hungry,  to  entertain  the  poor,  to 
shield  the  weak,  to  nurse  the  sick  and  the  wounded,  to 
assert  the  faith,  to  defend  the  Christian  land,  and  to  do 
zealonsly  all  dudes  of  charity,  deyotion,  and  war.  The 
most  noted  of  these  Orders  were — 

(I.)  The  Knights  ofthe  Holy  Sepulchre,  instituted  by 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon  in  1099  to  guard  the  sepulchre  of 
Christ.  They  were  distinguished  by  a  golden  erosa, 
cantoned  with  four  crosses  of  the  same,  pendent  from  a 
black  ribbon.  They  languished  and  expired  adcr  the 
fali  ofthe  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem. 

(II.)  Knights  o/St.John  of  Jerusalem^  or  Knights  Hoa- 
pitaUerSj  afterwards  successiyely  Knights  ofRhodes  (q. 
y.)  and  Knights  of  Malta  (q.  v.).  They  were  founded 
abiout  1048  by  some  Neapolitan  merchants,  and  organ- 
ized  in  1 104.  In  pcace  they  wore  the  black  robę  of  the 
Augustinian  fratemity,  with  a  cro:»  of  white  cloth ;  in 
war  they  cxchanged  the  black  robę  for  a  white  gown. 
Ón  the  expulsion  ofthe  Christ  ians.frora  Palestine  they 
passed  over  to  Cyprus,  where  they  remained  till  their 
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conquest  of  Rhodes,  1308.  Driren  oufc  of  Rhodes  by 
the  Turks,  1522,  they  received  Malta  fram  the  emperor 
Charles  Y,  1530.  The  order  expired  with  the  sarrender 
of  the  uland  to  Napoleon  in  1798.  See  Hospitallbrs. 
(III.)  The  Kmghts  ofthe  Tempie,  or  Red  Ctou  KnightM, 
founded  in  1118  by  two  French  Cmaadera,  Hugo  de  Pa- 
ganis  and  Godlrey  Aldemar  (or  of  St.Omer),  and  organ- 
ized  in  1128.  Their  rules  wcre  diawn  ap  for  them  by 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux.  Their  badge  was  a  red  cross  cm- 
bioidered  on  a  white  doak ;  their  emblem,  two  knights 
on  one  horse,  to  indicate  their  vow  of  poverty.  They 
sooD,  however,  acquired  immense  wealth,  and  were  ac- 
ctiaed  of  honid  yices  and  crimes ;  but  Ashroole  remarks 
that  many  sober  men  Jadge  that  their  wealth  was  their 
greatat  crime.  After  sharp  persecutlons  and  iniąoi- 
tous  trialsy  they  were  suppresaed  with  sa^age  craelty  in 
Fnnce  by  Philippe  le  Bel,  1810,  and  soon  after  in  other 
countries.  They  were  chaiged  with  the  possesaion  of 
40,000  lordshipa  in  Europę.    See  Tehplars. 

(IV.)  The  Kmghts  o/ Mary,  or  the  TeuUmie  Order, 
established  for  the  sopport  of  poor  pilgrims  of  all  na- 
tions  by  wealthy  German  knights,  organized  in  1190  by 
the  siu^irors  of  the  army  of  Fredeńck  Barbarossa. 
Their  distinctire  garb  was  a  white  mantle,  having  on 
the  front  a  black  cross  with  a  white  potence.  Before 
the  loss  of  Palestine,  the  Teatonic  knights,  nnder  their 
grand-master  Hermann  von  Salza,  had  directed  their  ef- 
forts  and  arms  against  the  Prussians,  lithoanians,  and 
heathen  tribes  of  north-eastem  Europę.  By  the  secu- 
larization  of  Pnissia,  in  1525,  under  their  grand-master 
Albert  of  Brandenburg,  the  order  was  broken  up,  was 
depńyed  of  its  most  valuable  possessions,  and  passed  out 
of  notice.    See  Teutonic  Kjviout8. 

(V.)  The  KnighiU  of  San  Sahador,  founded  by  Al- 
phonso  y  of  Aragon  in  1 1 18.  Extinguished,  and  its  com- 
manderies  added  to  the  crown,  by  Charles  II,  1665. 

(VI.)  The  Knights  ofSantiagode  la  Eapada,  in  Spain, 
refer  their  origin  to  ^7,  but  receired  their  dellnite  con- 
sdtution  in  1170. 

(VII.)  The  Knights  o/Alcantara,  1158,  and, 
(VIII.)  The  Knights  o/Calatrara,  1199,  were  insti- 
tuted  to  guard  the  western  and  southem  portions  of 
Spain  against  the  Moors.     The  grand-mastership  of 
both  was  ultimately  assumed  by  the  crown  of  Spain. 

The  regular  orders  of  knighthood  were  designed  to 
promote  Christian  yirtues  and  Christian  conduct,  and 
to  employ  chiyalroos  energies  for  the  maintenance  and 
exten8ion  of  Christianity,  and  the  protection  of  Chris- 
tendom  against  Saraoens  and  Pagans.  These  functions 
they  unąuestionably  discharged  in  their  better  age,  and 
while  such  sendces  were  essentially  necessary.  With 
merit  came  favor,  and  power,  and  wealth,  and  arro- 
gance,  and  ncgligence,  and  idlenesa,  and  luxury,  and 
other  Tices.  It  is  the  old  and  ofl-repeated  story  of  en- 
ergy  declining  into  comiption.  But  they  had  afforded 
Europę  time  and  security  to  develop,  knit  together, 
and  confirm  its  civilization  and  its  strength.  When 
they  were  extinguished  by  secular  grecd  for  their  pos- 
sessions, their  aptitude  had  disappeared.  ^  Othello's 
occttpation  was  gone"  when  "  rillainous  saltpetre"  had 
totally  changed  the  organization  of  armies  and  the  con- 
duct of  battles.  It  was  chiefly  during  this  period  of 
confusion  that  sovereigns  and  princes,  desirous  of  pre- 
serying  the  amusements,  exerciscs,  attachroents,  loyalty, 
splendon,  and  honors  of  knighthood — ^perhaps,  also,  of 
perpetuating  its  spirit — instituted  princely  in  imitation 
of  the  regular  orders.  The  enumeration  and  descrip- 
tion  of  the  multitude  of  such  associations  would  afTord 
little  additional  iilustration  of  knighthood.  It  must  suf- 
tice  to  name  a  few  of  these  imitattre  establishments. 

VL  llonorary  Knighthood, — Of  this  there  were  the 
foUowing  orders:  ^^^^^^ 

The  Order  of  the  White  Elephant  ofDenmark 1190. 

"         the  White  Eagle  of  Poland 1325w 

the  Garter 1343. 

the  Bath 1399. 

the  Ooldcn  Fleece 1430. 

theTfaistle 1640. 
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laititttted 

The  Order  of  Saint  Esprit 16TS. 

♦*         SaintLouis 1«93. 

"         Saint  Andrew  and  Saint  Catharine. . ..  1688. 

•<         the  Black  Eagle  ofPrassf  a 1T0& 

Saint  Oeor^  (for  Rnssła) 1769. 

Saint  Patrick ITSŁ 

**         the  Legion  of  Honor 1802. 

"         the  Iron  Crown  (for  lUly) I8(ft. 

There  is  no  neoessity,  and  woold  be  little  propńety  in 
noticing  titular  and  social,  or  fantastic  knighthood  herc 

In  1790,  Burkę  lamented  that  ''the  age  of  ehiyahy 
was  gone."     Its  expiring  gleams  gilded  the  stark  fonns 
of  Bayard  at  the  Sesia  and  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  at  Zut- 
phen.    An  institution  which,  eren  after  a  long  dedine, 
ooold  breed  such  characters  as  these,  had  obviotialy  ren- 
dered  an  enduring  aerrice  to  hmnanity.    The  age  of 
chivalry  may  be  gone,  and  the  formę  of  chiva]ry  may 
be  relcgated  to  the  doroain  of  Romance,  but  its  spirit 
Ures  on,  offering  example8  which  the  young  still  wel- 
come  in  their  dreamy  and  joyous  days,  and  which  the 
maturę  and  the  old  still  contemplate  with  fond  and  rev- 
erential  regard.     The  ideał  remains — ^purified  by  time, 
freed  from  the  frailities  and  alloys  of  its  former  embodi- 
ment — and  aida  in  fashioning  modem  sentiment  to  the 
conception  and  admiration  of  the  Christian  gentleman. 
Disregarding  the  Tices  which  counected  themselyea  with 
chivalry,  but  which  were  not  of  its  essence,  knighthood 
merits  the  oommendation  inyariably  bestowed  upon  it 
by  disceming  historians.    It  aimed  to  achieye — as  far  as 
the  circumstances  of  its  actual  manifestation  permitted ; 
it  did  achieye,  in  thought,  if  rarely  in  act — ^whkt  the  oath 
of  the  new-made  knight  bound  him  to  pursue  as  bis  nile 
of  action  through  life.    Its  Lnfluences  are  transmitted  to 
the  passing  generation,  which  has  itself  witnessed  ahin- 
ing  illustrations  of  tJieir  abiding  efficacy. 

VII.  LUerature^-Wlls,  llisiory  o/Chiralry  (London, 
1825) ;  James,  llistory  o/Chivalry  and  the  Crusades  (Lon- 
don, 1830),  are  well  known  to  generał  readera  Familiar 
also  are  the  notices  in  Blackatone's  Commentaries,  bk.  ii, 
chap.  y ;  Robertson,  Jłisłonf  of  Charles  V,  Introdnction ; 
Hallam,  Middle  A  ges,  and  Guizot,  Uisi,  de  la  Cicilisation 
en  France,  ii  Cours,  chap.  yi.  The  morę  important  and 
authoritatiye  worka  on  the  subject  are  less  known,  and 
some  of  them  are  inaccessible  to  students  in  this  coun- 
tr}'.  Among  them  may  be  spccified,  Lord  Lj-ttelton, 
Life  and  History  of  Henry  II  (London,  1777, 6  yols.  8yo : 
tedioua,but  fuli  of  Information);  K.  H.  Di f;hy, The Broad- 
słone  of  Honor  (London,  1845-8, 3  yols.  12mo),  and  Mores 
Catholici,  or  Tlte  Ages  ofFaith  (London,  1844-7, 3  yols. 
8yo) ;  Dugdale,  Dissertaiion  vpon  Knighthood  in  Tke 
Antigyities  of  iyarwickshire  (London,  1656,  folio);  Sel- 
den,  Titles  of  Honor  (1614, 4to) ;  Scgar,  Honor,  Military 
and  CiriU  (1602,  folio) ;  Spelman,  Dissertatio  de  Milite  ; 
Upton,  De  Studio  MilUari,  etc.  (Londini,  1654,  folio); 
Ciarkę,  History  of  Knighthood ;  Sir  H.  N.  NicoWs  //r- 
raldic  Works ;  Du  Cange,  Gloss,  Med,  et  Inf.  Latin,  titic 
Miles,  Adobare,  Alopa,  Armiger,  Calcar,  Cingulum,  Vł1- 
etus,  etc,  and  Disserłatwns  sur  JoinriUe ;  Muratori,  An- 
iiq,  Italica  ,•  Mineus,  Origines  F^uestrium  sive  MiUtari- 
um  Ordinum;  Favin,  Thedtre  d'Honneur  et  de  Cherch- 
lerie ;  Menestrier,  I)e  la  Cheralerie  ancieune  et  modernę  ; 
Vulson  de  la  Colombiere,  A«  Vrai  Thedtre  d'Honneur  et 
de  la  Chevalerie ;  De  la  Cumę  de  St*  Palaye,  Memoires 
surPancienne  Chevalerie  (Paris,  1759-1780);  Ampere,Z>e 
la  Cheralerie ;  Perrot,  Collection  Historigue  des  Ordres  de 
Chevakrie  (Paris,  1836) ;  Gourdon  de  GenouiUac,  Duy- 
tionnaire  Historigue  des  Ordres  de  Cheralerie  (Paris, 
1853);  l^eibiBch,  Geschichte  des  liitłerwesens  (StnUgard, 
1842).  A  yery  copious  account  of  the  regular  and  nat- 
ural  Orders  of  Honorary  Knighthood — extending  to  137 
associations,  but  not  including  the  Order  of  the  Victońa 
Cross  and  other  reoent  orders — may  be  found  in  the  £»- 
cyclopadia  I^ndinensis,     (G.  F.  H.) 

Knill,  RiciiARiJ,  an  English  missionary  of  the  In- 
dependenta, was  bora  of  humble  parentag^e,  at  Braim- 
ton,  April  14,  1787.  In  1816  he  proceeded  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  India  under  the  London  Society,  where  hc 
oontinued  until  1819,  and  then  retumed  to  England. 
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Sbently  after  hia  amval  he  went  to  St  Petenbuig,  Rua- 
ńa,  to  take  chai^ge  of  an  Engliah  congregation  iu  that 
dtj,  over  which  he  preaided  many  yeara.  Sub6equent^ 
]j  he  was  appointed  trayelUng  agent  for  the  London 
Missionaiy  Society,  and  for  eight  oonsecuŁiye  years  la- 
bored  to  awaken  the  Christian  miud  to  the  duty  of 
sending  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen,  a  work  for  which  he 
was  pecuUarly  qualified.  In  1842  he  became  minister 
of  a  congregation  in  Wotton-onder-Edge,  and  finally 
reoeiTed  a  unanimous  invitation  to  the  pastorate  of 
Quecn- Street  Chapel,  Chaster,  where  he  iinished  his 
eminently  useful  career  in  1857.  His  style  of  preaching 
was  simple,  graphic,  chaste,  and  fuli  of  unction,  with  a 
fand  of  illustiation  that  rendcred  it  always  effectire. 
See  Li/e  qfRev,  Richard  KnUl^  by  the  late  Rev.  Angell 
James  and  Charles  M.  Birrell  (Lond.  2d  eil  1859, 12mo; 
N.y.l860,16mo> 

Knipperdolling,  Bernard,  one  of  the  leadera  of 
the  Anabaptists  of  Milnster,  was  bom,  probably  in  that 
dty,  towards  the  cloee  of  the  15th  century.  His  at- 
tachment  to  Luthcran  piindples  caus^  him  to  be  ex- 
ifed  from  Munster,  and  in  his  travels  he  oonnected  him* 
self  with  the  Anabaptists  in  Sweden.  Retuming  to 
MttDster,  he  became  the  leader  of  the  religious  enthu- 
siasta  there,  together  with  Rothmann,  Matthiesen,  and 
Bockhold,  and«  creating  dlstorbances,  he  was  imprisoned 
by  order  of  the  bishop  of  MUnster.  Imprisonment  by 
no  means  dampened  his  ardor,  and  no  sooner  had  he 
been  rdeased  than  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
paitiaans,  and  actiiaily  succeeded  in  becoming  master  of 
the  city.  Takcn  and  imprisoned  agatn,  he  was  released 
hj  his  fricnds,  and  soon  acąuired  such  rcputation  that 
the  Anabaptista  elected  him  in  1584  burgomaster  of 
Munster.  The  same  rabbie  which  had  succeeded  in 
ekcting  him  to  the  principal  ofiice  of  the  city  now  as- 
nmed  control  oycr  him,  and,  making  common  cause 
witb  the  fanatical  Bockhold,  bettcr  known  as  John  of 
Lerden,  and  with  Matthiesen,  thcy  immediately  filled 
all  pabtic  offices  with  thcir  adhercnts,  and  prodaimed 
eqiiality  of  estates,  community  of  goods,  and  polygamy. 
Ali  who  showed  the  lea&Ł  signs  of  opposition  were  sum- 
mańly  dealt  with;  but  so  aerere  became  Knipperdol- 
ling,  who  had  subBeqnently  been  elected  stadtholder, 
and  had  appointed  John  of  Leyden  king  of  Milnster, 
that  he  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  *^  king*'  and  impris- 
oned. The  Roman  Catholic  party  flnaUy  gained  the 
npper  hand  in  1536,  when  Knipperdolliug  was  taken, 
eondemned  to  have  his  body  tom  with  red-hot  pinoers, 
and  to  be  afterwards  put  to  the  sword,  which  sentence 
was  executed  Jan.  23, 1636.  He  persisted  to  the  last 
in  his  opinions,  and  refused  to  become  reconciled  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Chorch.  His  body  was  exhibited  in 
an  iron  cage  (which  still  remains)  suspended  fiom  the 
beifry  of  Su  Lambert*s  Chorch,  Milnster.  See  Catrou, 
Hitt.  de*  Anabaptistes,  voL  ii;  Mencken,  ScripŁorea  Ret, 
Grrm,  iii,  1534  sq.;  Hamelmann,  Jlist,  Ecckt,  renali 
Erang.  m  Urie  Jfoncut,  Opp. ;  Conr.  Heresbachie,  Hist, 
faedoms  Motuuterienti*^  ediL  Bouterwek  (Elberfl  1866, 
*vo).    See  Anabaptists.    (J.H.W.) 

Knipstro  (also  Kniepstroh  or  Knipstrow,  Latin 
KmpttTwi»u\  John,  a  German  reformer,  was  bom  at 
Sandow,  near  Lovelberg,  Silesia,  May  1, 1497.  Ednca- 
ted  anoDg  the  Franciscans,  he  was  sent  by  the  abbot  of 
bis  oooTcnt  to  fioish  his  stndiea  at  the  Unirersity  of 
Fiankiort-on-the-Oder.  Herę  he  was  a  witness  of  the 
funmi  "Actofl  dispatationis"  in  which  John  Tetzel 
•tlempced  to  orerthrow  Luther^s  ihue»  against  indul- 
Rction.  Knipstro,  who  had  read  the  theees,  answered 
Tetiet  80  oonduńTely  that  the  latter  withdrew  from  the 
ccotc^  Knipstro  was  then  sent  to  the  conrent  of  Py- 
ńtz,  in  Pomerania,  in  the  hope  that  quiet  and  rest  woiUd 
cahnliis  reTolntionary  ardor;  but  he  improyed  his  time 
in  leading  the  Bibie  and  Łnther's  works,  and  finally 
t^ronght  the  whole  ttmycnt  to  ahare  in  his  yiews.  The 
townheaid  of  this,  and  Knipstro  was  invited  by  the  cit- 
iMu  to  preach  to  them,  which  he  did  with  such  sucoeas 


that  the  whole  town  soon  became  Protestant,  btit  the 
bishop  interfered  in  favor  of  Roman  Catholicism,  and 
Knipstro  was  obliged  in  1522  to  flee  to  Stettin,  where 
he  married.  In  1524  he  went  to  Stargard,  and  thence 
to  Stralsund,  where  his  eloqueuce  proved  fatal  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  party,  and  where,  in  1525,  he  was  ap- 
pointed superiutendeut  of  ecclesiastical  afTairs.  He 
took  part  as  such  in  the  General  Synod  of  Pomerania 
in  1535,  and  was  then  appointed  the  first  generał  super- 
intendent  of  the  Chureh  in  Wolgast.  In  1539  he  was 
madę  professor  at  the  University  of  Greifswald,  Pome- 
rania, and  in  1547  became  its  rector.  A  controversy 
with  Frever,  a  professor  in  the  same  institution,  gave 
him  such  annoyance  that  he  withdrew  to  Wolgast,  and 
deyoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  teaching  and  to 
Chureh  administration.  He  died  at  the  last-named 
place  Oct  4, 1556.  His  works  are :  Vom  rechten  6'e- 
in-auch  d,  Kircken-GUter  (Stralsund,  IG&S)  i—BedenJcm 
tcider  d.  Interim^  etc  (Stralsund,  1548)  '.-^Epistoła  odD. 
ifelanchłhonem,  qua  Consensus  EccksitB  Pomeranica  ad 
suspiciendam  A  ug»  Confessionem  repetitioneni  dedaratur 
(1552) : —  Widerkffung  d.  BekemUmss  A  ndr,  Osiandri  v,  </, 
Rechtferiigymg  (1555?): — Forma  repetendi  cateckismi 
(1555?).  See  Mayer,  VUa  Kmpstrovi%;  JHnicke,  Ge- 
lehries  Pommerland;  H.  Schmid,  Einkiiung  z.  Branden^ 
hirg  Kirchen  GescL ;  J.  H.  Balthasar,  Samnibing  eifU" 
per  Pommerschen  Kirchen-  IlisU  gehdrigen  Schrtfteti,  i, 
93 ;  ii,  317  8q. ;  ZeUer,  Umrersal  LexikoHy  s.  v. ;  Hoefer, 
Nquv,  Bioff,  GeneraU,  xxvii,  896 ;  Herzog,  Real-Encg-' 
ktopadie,  vij,  766.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Knittel,  Franz  Anton,  a  German  theologian  of 
notę,  was  bom  at  Salzdahlum,  Apńl  8,  1721,  and  was 
succeBsively  archdiaconus,  generał  superintendent,  and 
consistorialrath  at  Wolfenbt\tteL  He  died  AprU  13, 
1792.  He  is  celebrated  as  the  disooyerer  (in  the  library 
at  WolfenbUttel)  of  a  MS.,  a  fragment  of  Ulffla's  Gothic 
yersion  of  the  Episde  to  the  Romans.  It  is  a  palimp- 
sest,  the  newer  snrface  being  occupied  with  the  Orig^nes 
and  some  letters  of  Isidoras  Hispalensis.  The  portions 
of  the  Gothic  yersion  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  con- 
tainedinit  are  xi,  88-86;  xii,  1-5, 17-21 ;  xiii,  1-5;  xiT, 
9-20 ;  xr,  8-18.  These  Knittel  printed  (in  all  probabil- 
ity  in  1762  or  1768)  in  a  volume  entitled  UlphilcB  Yer- 
sio  Gothioa  normullorum  capitum  Ep,  ad  Rom,  vene- 
randum  antiguikiiis  mormmenium  •  •  .  e  Latina  codieis 
cujusd,  M8ii  rescripH  . . .  una  cum  trartta  taries  UtterOf 
turm  monimaitis  hue  usque  inediiiSf  etc.  The  text  is 
printed  on  one  side  of  the  page  in  Gothic  letters,  under 
each  word  is  KnitteFs  reading  of  it  in  italics,  and  under 
that  a  Latin  translation  of  each.  On  the  other  side 
there  is  a  Latin  yersion  found  in  the  Codex,  under  that 
the  leading  in  the  Yulgate,  and  under  that  the  Greek 
text  There  are  also  twelye  plates,  oontaining  admira- 
bly-executed  fac-eimiles  of  different  codices ;  and  among 
the  notes  is  found  an  extract  of  oonsiderable  length  from 
Otfned's  Gospel  ffarmoruf,  The  rolumo  contains  also 
two  fragments  from  ancient  Greek  codices  of  the  N.  T. 
in  the  WolfenbUttel  library,  and  a  copious  critical  com- 
mentary  by  Knittel,  and  is  altogether  a  splendid  one ; 
but,  as  KnittcFs  knowledge  of  Gothic  was  rather  imper- 
fect,  its  literary  merits  are  not  quite  equal  to  its  sump- 
tuous  appearance.  Knittel  deseryes,  howeyer,  the  praise 
of  great  laboriousness,  as  is  eyinced  by  his  collection  of 
a  yast  amount  of  curious  matter  not  elsewhere  to  be 
found,  The  book  is  yery  rarely  to  be  met  with  at  pres- 
ent;  at  least  oopies  containing  all  the  plates. — Kitto, 
IHct,  BibL  Lit,  vóL  ii,  s.  y. ;  Doring,  Gelehrim  Theol, 
Deutschlandsy  yoL  ii,  s.  y.    See  Gothic  Yebsion. 

Knobel,  Karl  August,  a  German  theologian,  high- 
ly  distinguished  as  an  exegetical  scholar  in  the  Ohl 
Testament  and  as  arcłueologist,  was  bora  Aug.  7, 1807, 
near  Sorau,  Silesia.  In  this  town  he  studied  under  as- 
sociate  principal  Scharbe,  who  inspired  Knobel  with  a 
zeal  for  leaming,  and  also  befriended  him  with  rooney 
to  puTsue  his  uniyersity  course  at  &ealan  after  his  fa- 
ther^s  death.    Dayid  Schultz,  to  whoae  children  he  be- 
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came  tutor,  escerted  a  special  influence  in  determining 
hU  choice  of  Łeaching  as  a  profeasion,  and  in  fixing  the 
unfailing  rationalistic  tendency  of  his  mind.  He  began 
lectuńng  in  1831,  and  his  freshness,  power,  and  genuine 
woith  at  once  drew  and  ey&e  attracted  to  him  numeroua 
hearen.  In  1835  he  was  madę  extraoTdinary  professor, 
and  in  1837  he  Teceived  from  Brealau  tbe  degree  of  doc- 
tor in  theology,  chiefly  in  recognition  of  his  ezceeding- 
ly  valuable  worlc  on  Hebrew  Ptophecy  (Prophetitmus  d. 
Hebrder,  Breshiu,  1837,  2  yols.  8vo).  The  famę  of  tbis 
work  brought  him  at  once  Łhe  offer  of  a  profeasorship 
in  Góttingen,  in  Ewald^s  place,  and  of  one  in  Giessen, 
which  latter  he  accepted.  Thenceforth  his  attention 
was  confined  to  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament;  but 
his  cold,  critical,  rationalistic  spirit  avai]s  but  little  to  a 
light  i4)preciation  of  the  theological  import  or  even  po> 
etical  beauty  of  the  Scriptures.  His  publications  during 
his  twenty-four  years*  labor  at  Giessen  (nearly  all  exe- 
getical)  bear  the  same  defect  of  insigh^  with  the  di»- 
play  of  great  leaming.  The  Commentary  on  the  Prophet 
laaiah  appeaied  in  the  Kurzgff.  ex^et.  Ilandb,  z,A,T. 
in  1843  (2d  ed.  1854, 3d  ed.  1861) ;  on  Genesis  in  1852  (2d 
ed.  1860);  Exodus  and  LeuUkus,  1857;  Numbers,  Deu- 
teronomy,  and  Joshua,  1861.  These  commentaries  are 
characterized  by  special  sobriety  and  tboughtfulness, 
healthy  linguistic  and  historical  views,  with  compre- 
hensiye  knowledge  of  Oriental  antiquity.  In  the  first- 
mentioned  feature  they  haye  the  adyantage  of  Hitzig. 
Knobel  is  independent,  and  giyes  positiye  yiews  on 
many  points  which  he  was  obliged  eamestly  to  defend. 
He  was  in  conflict  with  Ewald,  as  aiso  specially  In  ref- 
erence  to  the  origin  of  the  Pentateuch  with  Uupfeld, 
Tuch,  Berthean,  and  Stilchlin.  He  is  deserying  of 
credit  for  his  ingenuity  in  bringing  out  the  "  Composi- 
sition  theory"  conceming  the  production  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. Knobel  died,  after  luug  and  seyere  suffering, 
from  a  cancer  in  the  atomach,  May  25, 1863.  In  addi- 
tion  to  the  works  already  mentioned,  Knobel  published 
Commenłar  uber  Kohekth  (Lpz.  1836, 8yo) ;  and  YiUker" 
tafd  der  Genesis  (1850,  8vo),  a  yeiy  leamed  work,  and 
freąuenUy  cited  in  the  exegetical  department  of  tbis  Cy^ 
clopcBdia,  See  Herzog,  Real-Encyklopadief  yoL  xix,  s.  y. 
(E.  a  O.) 

Knobelsdorl^  Eustaciiius  of,  a  German  Boman 
Catholic  theologian,  was  bom  of  noble  parentage  in  1519, 
at  Heilsberg,  Prussia;  was  educated  at  the  uniyersities 
of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  Leipzig,Wittenberg,  and  Par- 
ła, and  upon  the  coropletion  of  his  studies  took  orders 
in  the  Churcfa.  During  a  yisit  of  the  btshop  and  Car- 
dinal of  Wermeland  to  Komę,  Knobelsdorffadmimstered 
the  duties  of  the  episcopal  office,  and  in  1563,  upon  the 
return  of  the  bishop,  was  appointed  dean-cathednl.  He 
died  in  1571.  His  writings  are  of  but  little  account. 
See  Attgem,  Hist.  Lex,  iii  41. 

Knock  pD^JłCant.  v,  2;  "beat,"  Judg.  xix,  22; 

Kpovut,  Matt  yii,  7 ;  Key.  iii,  20,  etc.).  "  Though  Orien- 
tals  are  yeiy  jealous  of  their  priyacy,  they  neyer  knock 
when  about  to  enter  your  room,  but  walk  in  without 
waming  or  ceremony.  It  is  nearly  impossible  to  teach 
an  Arab  seryant  to  knock  at  your  door.  They  giye 
waming  at  the  outer  gate  or  entrance  either  by  calling 
or  knocking.  To  stand  and  cali  is  a  yery  common  and 
respectful  modę.  Thus  Moses  commanded  the  holder 
of  a  pledge  to  stand  without,  and  cali  to  the  owner  to 
come  forth  (Deut.  xxiy,  10).  This  was  to  ayoid  the  yio- 
lent  intrusion  of  cmel  creditors.  Peter  sŁood  knocking 
at  the  outer  door  (Acts  xii,  13, 16),  and  so  did  the  three 
men  sent  to  Joppa  by  Coraelius  (Acts  x,  17, 18).  The 
idea  is  that  the  guard  oyer  your  priyacy  is  to  be  placed 
at  the  entrance  to  your  premises"  (Thomson,  Lwid  and 
Book,  i,  192  sq.).    See  House. 

Knollis,  Francis,  a  distinguished  English  states- 
man,  was  bom  at  Grays,  Oxfordshire,  about  1530.  He 
Btudied  at  the  Uniyersity  of  Oxford.  Admitted  at  court, 
he  showed  great  zeal  for  the  Reformation,  and  when 
ąueen  Mary  ascended  the  throne  he  was  obliged  to  rctire 


to  the  Gontinent  At  Elizabeth'8  aocession  he  retoned, 
became  priyy  oounsellor,  treasurer  of  the  queen's  house- 
hold,  and  knight  of  the  Garter.  He  was  one  of  the  jndges 
of  Mary  Stuart*  He  died  in  1596.  Knollis  wrote  a  trea- 
tise  on  the  Usurpaiion  o/  popal  Biskops  (1608,  8yo). 
See  Tumer,  Hisłory  o/ łhe  Reign  of  Edward  VI,  Mary^ 
and  Elizabeth ;  Rosę,  New  General  Biographical  JDictian' 
ary ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog»  Gen,  xxyii,  915.     (J.  N.  P.) 

KnoUys,  Hansa rd,  an  eroinent  English  Baptist 
miniąter,was  bom  in  Chalkwell,  Lincolnshire,  in  1598. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Uniyersity  of  Cambndge,  and 
after  his  graduation  was  oidained  as  a  deacon,  and  then 
as  a  presby  ter  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  was  pre- 
sented  by  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  with  the  Itying  at  Hum- 
berstone.  About  1632,  beginning  to  doubt  the  lawful- 
ness  of  oonformity  to  the  Church  of  England,  he  rcsign- 
ed  his  liying,  but  continued  to  preach  seyeral  years  lon- 
ger.  In  1636  he  was  arrestod  for  preaching  the  Gos- 
pel, and  thrown  into  prison ;  but  his  keeper,  being  con- 
science-stricken,  conniyed  at  his  escape,  and  he  came 
oyer  to  America  carly  in  1638.  He  anriyed  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  a  persecuted  fugitiye,  in  a  state  of  utter  destitu- 
tion,  and  was  obliged  to  work  daily  at  manuał  labor  for 
his  subsistence.  At  first  he  met  with  a  cold  reception 
in  Boston,  which  was  then  in  a  ferment  on  the  qne8tion 
of  Antinomianism,  and  suspicioiis  of  all  new^-comen ; 
but,  being  inyited  to  preach  in  Doyer,  N.  H.,  he  went 
thither,  and  in  1638  founded  the  first  church  in  that 
place.  He  retumed  to  England  in  1641,  where  he  spent 
the  next  fifly  years  of  his  life.  during  that  most  agitated 
period  of  English  history,  and  died  Sept.  19, 1691.  Mr. 
KnoUys  was  an  ablc  minister,  a  most  accomplished 
teacher  of  youth,  a  bold  pioncer  of  religious  liberty,  a 
man  of  large  public  spirit,  and  pre-eminently  great  in 
the  purity  of  his  character.  He  published  a  little  work 
on  the  Rudiments  of  Hebrew  Grammar  (1648, 12mo^; 
also  Flaming  Fire  tn  Zioń  (1646, 4to) ;  and  his  Autóbi- 
ography  in  1672,  which  was  brought  down  to  his  death 
by  Wm.  Kiffin  (1692,  8yo;  1813, 12mo).  See  Sprague, 
A  nnals  ofłhe  A  merican  Pulpit,  yi,  1.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Knop,  that  is,  Knob  (Anglo-Saxon  cnaep),  a  word 
employed  in  tbe  A.y.  to  translate  two  terms,  of  the  real 
meaning  of  which  all  that  we  can  say  with  certainty  is 
that  they  refer  to  some  architectural  or  omamental  ob- 
ject,  and  that  they  haye  nothing  in  common. 

1.  Kaphtor'  C^IP.&Si  or  ^D&S)  occurs  in  the  descrip- 
tion  of  the  candlestick  of  tbe  sacred  tent  (Exod.  xxy, 
31-36,  and  xxxyii,  17-22,  the  two  passages  being  iden- 
tical).  The  knops  are  here  distinguishcd  from  the  shaft, 
branches,  bowls,  and  flowcrs  of  the  candlestick ;  but  the 
knop  and  the  flower  go  together,  and  seem  intcnded  to 
imitate  the  produce  of  an  almond-tree.  In  aiiother  part 
of  the  work  they  appear  to  form  a  boss,  from  which  the 
branches  are  to  spring  out  from  the  main  stem.  In 
Amos  ix,  1  the  same  word  is  rendered,  with  doubtful  ac- 
curacy,  ^  lintel."  The  same  rendering  is  uscd  in  Zeph. 
ii,  14,  where  the  reference  is  to  some  part  of  the  palące 
of  Nineych,  to  be  exposed  when  the  woodcn  upper  story 
—the  "  cedar  work"-^was  destroyed.  The  Hebrew  word 
seems  to  contain  the  sense  of  **  coyering*'  and  ^  crown- 
ing"  (Gesenius,  Thes.  Heb,  p.  709).  Joeephus's  descrip- 
tion  {Ant. iii, 6, 7)  names  both  balls  (a^acpia)  and  pome- 
granates  (potoKoi),  either  of  which  may  be  the  kaphtor, 
The  Targum  agrees  with  the  latter,  the  Sept«  (tr^tpwTti'' 
pfc)  with  the  former.  See  Lintku — Smith.  All  these 
drcumstances  point  to  a  signification  oorresponding  ea- 
sentially  to  that  of  crown;  and  in  the  case  of  the  sacred 
candelabram,  the  term  seems  to  point  to  a  aharp  oma- 
mental swell  placed  (like  a  horizontal  button)  immedi- 
ately  beneath  the  cups  that  surmounted  each  arm  and 
section  of  the  shafL    See  Tabkbnacle. 

2.  The  second  term,  pekaim^  (D*^7CD),  is  found  only 
in  1  Kings  yi,  18,  and  yii,  24.  It  refers  in  the  former  to 
caryings  executed  in  the  oedar  wainscot  of  the  interior 
of  the  Tempie,  and,  as  in  the  preoeding  word,  is  associ- 
ated  with  flowers.    In  the  latter  case  it  denotea  an  or- 
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fuunent  casŁ  nmnd  the  great  reseiroir  or  "  aea**  of  Solo- 
mon*9  Tempie  below  the  brim :  there  was  a  double  row 
of  them,  ten  to  a  cubit,  ot  about  two  inches  from  centrę 
to  oentre.  The  word  no  doubt  ńgnifies  eome  globolar 
ibiag  resembling  a  niiall  gourd  (being  only  the  masc. 
of  the  fcm.  tenn  ao  rendered  in  2  Kinga  iv,  89)  or  an 
egg,  though  aa  to  the  character  of  the  ornament  we  are 
ąuite  in  the  dark.  The  following  wood-cut  of  a  portion 
of  a  richly  omamented  door-step  or  slab  from  Kouyun- 
jik  probably  repreaents  aomething  approximating  to  the 
**  knop  and  the  flower"  of  Solomon'8  Tempie.  But  aa  the 
building  from  which  this  ia  taken  was  the  work  of  a 
king  at  ińat  as  latc  aa  the  son  of  Esar-haddon,  contem- 
porary  with  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Manaaseh,  it 
'u  only  nataral  to  suppose  that  the  chanurter  of  the  or- 
nament would  have  undergone  oonsiderable  modificatiou 
.Arom  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  Solomon. — Smith. 


Omamental  Border  of  a  Slab  from  Eoayoi^ik. 

Mr. Paine  auggeata  (^Tempie  o/Solomotiy  p.  41)  that  the 
(fiJEaenoe  in  gender  (aboye  noted)  of  the  terma  for  the 
gourds  (or  cueumbers,  as  he  renders)  is  aocounted  for  by 
the  ctrcnmstance  that  tbeae  omamenta  were  artiticial 
(bence  in  the  masc),  whilo  the  real  froit  is  fem.  He 
thinks  that  on  the  laver  they  were  arranged  in  vine- 
form,  ten  in  each  of  the  two  rows,  like  a  netting  (t%.  p. 
50).    See  Sba,  Brązem. 

Knorr,  Gboro  Christian  von,  a  German  divine, 
was  bom  at  Oettingen  in  1691,  and  was  educated  at  Jena 
fiom  1708  to  1712.  His  dissertation  for  the  master^s  de- 
gnt  was  an  attack  on  Leibnitz,  and  created  ąuite  a  sen- 
sation  at  the  time ;  it  waa  entitled  Doctrinas  orihodoxa 
de  mrigine  mali  contra  recaUiorum  guorundam  htfpotht' 
H»  modesta  attertio  (Jenae,  1712, 4to).  In  1716  he  be- 
came  conrector,  and  a  few  montha  later  rector  over  the 
achools  at  Oettingen ;  and  in  1726  was  called  to  Blanken- 
buig,  as  librarian  to  the  duke  of  Brunswick.  Some  time 
after  this  he  joined  the  Romanists.  He  died  In  1762. 
Tbere  are  no  worka  of  special  merit  from  the  pen  of 
Kttorr  exoept  the  dissertation  already  mentioned. — Dd- 
ling,  GtkkrU  TkeoL  DatUckUrndt,  voL  ii,  a.  v. 

Knorr  Ton  RoBenroth,  Abraham,  a  Lntheran 
diTioe,  deacended  from  a  noble  family  noted  in  the  an- 
nals  of  the  history  of  Silesia,  flourished  in  the  17th  oen- 
tory  as  pastor  at  Alt  Rauden,  in  the  duchy  of  Wohlan, 
md  was  the  father  of  Christian  and  Caspar,  both  also 
noCed  Lutheran  pastors. 

The  former  of  these  two  sons,  namely,  Christian,  was 
bora  July  15, 1631,  and  was  educated  at  the  high-schools 
in  Wittenberg  and  I«eipzig.  He  was  then  sent  abroad, 
and  Tisited  Holland,  France,  and  Enghind  in  tum,  and 
on  his  return  devoted  himsdf  at  Sulzbach  to  the  study 
of  the  Oriental  languages,  especially  the  Hebrew,  of 
which  he  had  aoquired  the  radiments  while  abroad.  He 
took  ap  the  ¥rri.tings  of  the  Cabalists,  and  even  atlempt- 
•d  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  the  N.-T.  Scriptures  by 
this  Jewish  philoeophical  system,  in  his  Kabbaia  denu- 
data,  twe  doctrina  Hebneorum  łranseendentalis  (part  i, 
Sulzbach,  1677-8, 4ło ;  pt  ii,  F.  ad  M.  1684, 4to ;  a  third 
part  was  supplied  by  Pagendorm).  His  other  writings, 
allof  this  eocentric  naturę,  do  not  deserre  mention  here, 
tt  they  hare  lost  all  va]ue  as  litemrv  coutributions. 
See,  for  details,  A  Ugem.  Hist.  Lex,  ui,  42 ;  Gratz,  Gesch. 
i  Jtfdm,  X,  295  aq.     ( J.  H.  W.) 

Kootr  won  Rosenroth,  Christian.  See  Knorr 
'W  Rosenrotm,  Abraham. 

Kaott,  Edward,  an  En^h  Jesuit,  whose  trae 
•wewas  Mattkias  WUton,  and  memorable  for  his  con- 
*wwny  with  Chillingworth,  which  called  forth  the  fa- 


mous  book  called  The  Hdigion  of  ProUtianU^  was  bom 
at  Pegsworth,  near  Morpeth,  in  Northumberland,  in  1580. 
He  was  entered  among  the  Jesuits  in  1606,  being  al- 
ready in  priests'  orders;  and  is  represented  in  the  BMi- 
otheca  Patrum  Socielatis  Jesu  as  a  man  of  Iow  stature, 
but  of  great  abilities.  He  taught  divinity  a  long  time 
in  the  English  college  at  Romę,  and  was  a  rigid  obeerv- 
er  of  that  dtscipline  himself  which  he  as  rigidly  exacted 
from  others.  He  was  then  appointed  8ub-provincial  of 
the  proVińce  of  England;  and,  after  he  had  exercised 
that  employment  out  ot  the  kiagdom,  he  was  twice  sent 
thither  to  perform  the  functions  of  his  office.  He  was 
present,  as  provincial,  at  the  generał  assembly  of  the  or- 
ders of  the  Jesuita  hdd  at  Romę  in  1646,  and  was  elect- 
ed  one  of  the  definitors.  He  died  at  London  January 
4, 1655-6.  Knott  was  a  great  controver8ialist,  and  wrote 
largely,  displaying  in  aU  his  works  great  acuteness  and 
learaing.  His  fint  book  was  a  litŁle  work  entitled  Char' 
iiy  Misiaken  (Lond.  1680),  with  the  "want  whereof  Cath- 
olics  are  unjuatly  chaiged,  for  affirming,  as  they  do  with 
grief,  that  Protestancy,  nnrepented,  destroys  salvaUon,'* 
which  was  answered  by  Dr.  Potter,  provost  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford  (in  1688),  by  a  piece  entitled  Want  of 
CharUy  jusdy  eharged  on  aU  such  RomanuU  as  dartf 
withoui  truih  or  modesły,  affirm  that  Protestancy  destroy- 
eth  8alvatkn,  To  this  Knott  replied,  tmder  the  title 
Mercy  and  Truth,  or  Charity  mawtained  by  CaihoUcs  (in 
1634),  which  occasioned  Chillingworth  to  pubUsh  The 
Beligion  of  Protestants.  See  Chillingworth.  Knott 
came  to  the  defence  in  1638,  iu  a  pamphlet  entitled 
ChrisUamty  Maintctmedf  and  later  in  a  work  under  the 
title  of  Infidelity  Unmasked,  etc  (Ghent,  1652, 4to).  At 
this  time,  however,  Chillingwortii  had  been  dead  nine 
years«  and  in  behalf  of  the  noted  deceased  a  reply  waa 
madę  by  Thomas  Smith,  feilow  of  Chńst^s  College,  Cam- 
bridge (in  1658),  in  the  preface  to  an  English  transla- 
tion  of  Daille*s  A poU>gyfor  the  Reformed  Churches,  See 
Gen.  Biog.  Diet,  viii,  49  8q. ;  Wood,  Athena  Ozon, ;  De 
Maizeaux,  L\fe  of  ChiUingworth,    (J.  H.  W.) 

Knott,  John  V7.,  a  Prcsbyteiian  minister,  waa  bom 
near  BlairsYille,  Westmoreland  County,  Pa.,  Oct,  7, 1812. 
He  was  educated  at  Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  and  studied 
theology  at  Western  and  Princeton  theological  semina- 
ries.  After  graduation  he  preached  at  Gilgal,  Pa.,  for 
about  a  year,  when  he  removed  to  Ohio,  and  waa  in- 
stalled  over  the  chnrches  of  Leesville  and  Ontario ;  theio 
he  continued  three  years,  and  then  fbr  four  years  served 
as  pastor  of  the  churches  at  Haye8ville  and  Jerome- 
ville.  He  was  next  called  to  the  churches  of  Keene  and 
JefTerson,  where  he  ofiidated  for  Beven  years.  During 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  with  intcrYsls  of  relaxaŁion 
on  account  of  ill  health,  he  preached  at  Eden,  Caroline, 
Waynesburg,  Nerada,  and  Sandusky,  Ohio.  He  died  at 
Shelby,  Ohio,  Sept.  8,  1864.  Mr.  Knott  madę  many  sac- 
rifices  of  personal  advancement  and  comfort  to  further 
the  cause  of  religion.  He  was  a  man  of  unbounded 
faith  in  the  Bibie,  from  which  he  drew  all  his  theology 
and  philosophy.  The  burden  of  his  preaching  was  Je- 
sus Christ  and  him  crucified.  He  believed,  ^*  when  he 
had  proven  his  position  from  the  Bibie,  he  had  estab- 
lished  it  immovably."  See  Wilson,  Pre^  Jlistorical 
AlmanaCf  1865. 

Know  (properly  3^*1^,  ywiaoKut)  is  a  term  nsed  in  a 
Yariety  of  senses  in  the  Scriptures.  It  signifies  partio- 
ularly  to  understand  (Ruth  iii,  11),  to  approre  of  and 
delight  in  (Psa.  i,  6 ;  Rom.  viii,  29),  to  cherish  (John  x, 
27),  to  experience  (Eph.  iii,  19).  In  Job  vii,  10  it  is 
used  of  an  inanimate  object :  "  He  shall  return  no  morę 
to  his  house,  neither  shall  his  place  know  him  any  morę." 
By  a  euphemism  it  frequently  denotes  sexual  connection 
(Gen.  iv,  1 ;  Matt.  i,  25).  The  other  scriptural  applica- 
tions  of  the  word  are  mostly  obvious,  as  fullows:  (1.)  It 
iroports  to  have  acąuired  Information  respecting  a  snb- 
ject.  (2.)  It  implies  discemment,  judgment,  discretion ; 
the  power  of  discrimination.  It  may  be  partia! ;  we  see 
but  in  part,  we  know  but  in  part  (1  Cor.  xiii,  9).     (8.) 
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It  freąuently  Bignifies  to  have  aacertained  by  ezperi- 
ment  (Gen.  xxii,  12).  (4.)  It  impUes  discoyeiy,  detec- 
tion;  by  the  law  ia  the  knowledge  of  aiii  (Rom.  iii,  20). 

Natural  knowledge  ia  acąuired  by  the  sensea,  by 
sight,  heańng,  feeling,  etc. ;  by  reflection ;  by  the  prop- 
er  use  of  our  reasoning  powen ;  by  natural  genioa ;  dex- 
terity  improved  by  aiwidaity  and  Gultivation  into  great 
akiU.  So  of  husbandry  (Isa.  xxviii,  36),  of  art  and  ele- 
gance  (£xod.  xxxv,  81),  in  the  instanoe  of  BezaleeL 
Spiiitual  knowledge  is  the  gift  of  God,  but  may  be  im- 
pioved  by  study,  oonsideration,  etc.    See  Knowledge. 

Particuktr  Phrases. — The  priests'  lipa  should  keep 
knowledge  (MaL  ii,  7) ;  not  keep  it  to  them8elve8,  but 
keep  it  in  Btore  for  others;  to  communicate  knowledge 
is  the  way  to  preeenre  it.  Knowledge  is  spoken  of  as 
an  emUematical  person,  as  riches,  and  treasures,  as  ex- 
odlency,  and  as  the  gift  of  God  (I*rov.  i,  29;  viii,  10, 
etc).  See  Wisdom.  **  Knowledge  puiFeŁh  up,  but  char- 
ity  edifieth"  (1  Cor.  viii,  1) ;  i.  e.  the  knowledge  of  spec- 
iilative  and  useless  things,  which  tend  only  to  gratify 
cuiioeity  and  vanity,  which  contribute  neither  to  our 
own  8alvation  nor  to  our  neighbor^s,  neither  to  the  pub- 
lic  good  nor  to  God'8  glory ;  such  knowledge  is  much 
morę  dangerous  than  profitable.  The  true  science  is 
that  of  salvation;  the  best  employment  of  our  knowl- 
edge is  in  sanctifying  our8elve8,  in  glorifying  God,  and 
in  edifying  our  neighbor :  this  is  the  only  sound  knowl- 
edge (Prov.  i,  7). 

God  is  the  source  and  fountain  of  knowledge  (1  Sam. 
ii,  8 ;  2  Chroń,  i,  10 ;  James  i,  5).  He  knows  all  things, 
at  aU  times,  and  in  all  places.  See  Ommiscience.  Je- 
sus Christ  is  possessed  of  univerBal  knowledge ;  knows 
the  heart  of  man,  and  whatever  appertains  to  his  medi- 
atorial  kingdom  (John  ii,  24,  25;  xvi,  30;  CoL  ii,  8). 
Men  know  progres8ively,  and  ought  to  foUow  on  to 
know  the  Lord  (Hos.  vi,  8) ;  what  we  know  not  now  we 
may  know  hereafter  (John  xiii,  7).  Holy  angels  know 
in  a  manner  much  superior  to  man,  and  occasionally  re- 
veal  part  of  their  knowledge  to  him.  Unholy  angels 
know  many  things  of  which  man  is  ignorant.  The 
great  discretiou  of  life  and  of  godliness  is  to  discem 
what  is  desirable  to  be  known,  and  what  is  best  un- 
known ;  lest  the  knowledge  of  ^  good  lost  and  evil  got,*' 
as  in  the  case  of  our  fiis^  parents,  should  prove  the  lam- 
entable  source  of  innumerable  evils  (Gen.  ii,  9 ;  iii,  7). 

Knowledge  of  Grod  is  indispensable,  self-kuowledge  is 
important,  knowledge  of  othera  is  desirable ;  to  be  too 
knowing  in  worldly  matters  is  often  accessor}'  to  sinful 
knowledge ;  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is 
a  mean  of  escaping  the  pollutions  which  are  in  the 
world  (John  xvii,  8).  Workers  of  iniąuity  have  no 
knowledge,  no  proper  couvictton  of  the  divine  presence 
(Psa.  xiv,  4).  Some  men  are  brutish  in  their  knowl- 
edge (Jer.  U,  17) ;  e.  g.  he  who  knows  that  a  wooden 
image  is  but  a  shapely-formed  stump  of  a  tree,  yet  wor- 
ships  it;  he  boasts  of  his  deity,  which,  in  fact,  is  an  in- 
stance  of  his  want  of  disceroment,  degrading  even  to 
brutality  (Isa.  xlv,  20).  Some  are  wicked  in  their 
knowledge,  *<  knowing  the  depths  of  Satan,  as  they 
speak"  (Kev.  ii,  20). — CalmeU     See  Gnosticism. 

Knowledge.  By  tłus,  according  to  Sir  William 
Hamilton, "  is  understood  the  merę  possession  of  truths," 
and  the  possession  of  those  trutbs  about  which  our  fao- 
ulties  have  been  pFeviou8ly  employed,  rather  than  any 
separate  power  of  the  understanding  by  which  truth  is 
perceived.  **  I  know  no  authority,"  says  Dr.  Rcid, "  be- 
sides  that  of  Mr.  Locke,  for  caUing  knowledge  a./acuUy, 
any  morę  than  for  calling  opinion  a  faculty."  Knowl- 
edge is  of  two  kinds,  viz.  historical  or  en^rical,  and 
philosopkiccdf  or  scientific  or  rationaL  Historical  is  the 
knowledge  that  the  thing  is,  philosophical  is  the  knowl- 
edge why  or  how  it  is.  The  first  is  called  historical, 
because  in  this  knowledge  we  know  only  the  fact — only 
that  that  phenomenon  is ;  for  history  is  properly  only 
the  naiiation  of  a  consecutive  series  of  phenomena  in 
time,  or  the  description  of  a  co-exi8tent  series  of  phe- 
nomena in  space;  the  second  philosophical,  to  imply 


that  there  is  a  way  of  knowing  things  morę  completeiy 
than  they  are  known  through  simple  experiences  me- 
chanically  aceumulated  in  memory  or  heaped  up  in  cr- 
clop»dias.  It  seeks  for  wide  and  deep  truths,  as  dis- 
tinguished  from  the  multitudinous  detailed  truths  which 
the  surfaoe  of  things  and  actions  presents,  and  therefore 
a  knowledge  of  the  highest  degree  of  generality.  *<  The 
truth  of  philosophy,"  says  Herbert  Spencer,  •*  bears  the 
same  relation  to  the  highest  sciratific  truths  that  each 
of  these  bears  to  lower  scientific  tnithsL  As  each  widest 
generalization  of  science  comprehends  and  consolidates 
the  narrower  generalizations  of  its  own  division,  so  the 
generalizations  of  philoeophy  oomprehend  and  oonsoli- 
date  the  widest  generalizations  of  science.  It  is  there- 
fore a  knowledge  the  extrenie  opposite  in  kind  to  that 
which  experience  first  accumulates.  It  is  the  finał 
product  of  that  process  which  begins  with  a  merę  colli- 
gation  of  crude  obeeirations,  goes  on  establishing  prop- 
ositions  that  are  broader  and  morę  separated  from  par- 
ticular  cases,  and  ends  in  univerBal  propositiona.  Or, 
to  bring  the  definition  to  its  simplest  and  clearest  form, 
knowledge  of  the  lowest  kind  is  unumfitd  knowledge ; 
science  is  pariicUly  unified  knowledge;  philosophy  is 
compUtdy  mńfied  knowledge." 

This  term,  however,  is  associated  with  the  greatest 
problems  and  contrDversie8  of  philosophy,  all  of  which 
are  involved  in  the  discusaion  of  what  is  meant  by 
knowledge.  The  different  problems,  therefore,  of  the 
philosophy  of  mind  will  be  found  discussed  under  those 
names  that  sevenilly  suggest  them. — Watts,  On  tke 
Mind;  Dr.  John  Edwards,  ^'myrtotn/jr,  Defieieney,  and 
Corruptiou  of  Humań  Knowledge;  Reid,  Intdlectual  Pow' 
ers  ofMan;  Stennett, /Sermon  on  Acts  xxvi,  24,25: 
tJphanif  IrUeliectual  Philosophy;  Douglas,  On  tke  Ad- 
rancemerU  of  Society;  Bobert  YisSl^Works ;  Amer.IA- 
brary  of  Useful  Knowkóge,  See  Faith  A3«d  Reason  ; 
Idealism;  Juf>GMENT;  MoRAL  Philosopht;  Reug- 
IOU8  Philosophy.    (E.  de  P.) 

KNOWLEDGE  op  God.  By  this  is  not  meant  a  merę 
knowledge  of  hia  existence,  for  the  devi]8  believe  that 
God  is;  they  trcmble  as  they  believe  it,  and  they  hate 
the  Goid  before  whom  they  tremble.  It  cannot  be  a 
merę  partial  acąuaintance  with  the  charo/Cter  of  God, 
because  we  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  that  the  Jetes 
were  partially  acąuainted  with  God*s  charactcr,  and  yet 
our  Lord  said  to  them, "  Ye  neither  know  me  nor  my 
Father."  Neither  can  it  be  a  dryf  uninjluentialy  noiional 
knowledge  of  God,  however  accurate  in  its  outJine  that 
knowledge  may  be.  The  knowledge  of  God  indudes 
far  morę  than  this.  It  impUea  a  real,  personal,  expezi- 
mental,  sanctifying  acąuaintance  with  him.  It  espe- 
cially  regards  him  as  a  reamciled  God  in  Christ — ^that 
is,  the  reconciliation  of  all  his  perfections  in  the  way  of 
his  mercy,  unfolding  them  as  the  basis  for  the  8onl% 
confidence;  that  he  is  righteously  and  holily  matńful, 
pardoning  sin  at  the  expense  of  no  other  perfection,  but 
in  the  fuli  and  perfect  harmony  of  all  his  perfections. 
Without  tbia  knowledge,  all  our  advancea  in  other 
branchea  of  knowledge  are  but  vain  and  unprofitable. 
All  other  knowledge  is  useful,  attertawing;  thia  alone  ia 
needfuL  Thia  may  do  withou^  other  knowledge,  but  no 
other  knowledge  will  do  without  thia.  If  you  teach 
men  the  eleroenta  of  education,  you  put  into  their 
handa  a  powerful  weapon  either  for  good  or  for  evi],  ac^ 
cording  to  the  direction  that  may  be  given  to  it.  If 
you  put  into  their  hands  the  elements  of  sound  relig> 
ious  knowledge,  you  give  their  minds  a  right  and  safe 
exerci8e,  while  the  knowledge  will  keep  them  from  the 
abuae  of  the  tremendoua  power  you  put  into  their  handa. 
See  Chamock,  Works,  ii,  381 ;  Saurin,  Sermons,  i,  aerm.  1 ; 
GiUf  Body  ofDimniły,  iii,  12  (8vo);  Tillotaon,  iS^iCT-mona^ 
aerm.  113;  Watta,  Iforit,  i,  aerm.  45;  Hall,  Semum  on 
the  Adraniages  of  Knowledge  to  the  lower  Ckuses;  Fo»-> 
ter,  Essay  on  Popular  Ignorance;  Dwight,  Theology: 
Martensen,  Dogmaiics,    See  Know.     (£.  de  P.) 

Knowledge,  Diyine.    See  OMNisciEKCBi 
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Knowler,  William,  LL^D^  an  English  dmne, 
was  bom  in  May,  1G99,  and  was  edacated  at  St.  Johnie 
College,  Camtyńdge.  He  was  fint  chaplain  to  the  fint 
iiiaiqiU8  of  Rockingham,  and  was  by  him  presented  with 
the  rectory  of  Iithltngborrow,  and  afterwards  with  Bod- 
diDgtoD,  both  in  Northamptonshire.  He  died,  in  all 
piobabiiity,  in  1778.  Dr.  Knowler  published  an  Eng^ 
liah  tnmalation  of  Ghiy8oetom*8  Commenłary  on  8t,  PcatPt 
Epitlk  to  the  Galatiaiu,  with  an  aocount  both  of  Chry- 
KMtom  and  of  Jerome. — Neu  Gtn,  Biogr.  Dief,  viii,  68; 
ADibone, Diet.  EngL  wid  Am,  A uthors,  toL  ii,  s.  v. 

Knowles,  James  Davl8,  a  Baptist  minister, 
▼is  bom  in  Proyidence,  R  I.,  July,  1798.  He  leamed 
the  pńnting  boainess,  and  in  1819  became  co-editor  of 
the  Rkode  ItUmd  American,  Haring  joined  the  Bap- 
tist  Church  in  March,  1820,  be  was  in  the  fali  foUowing 
licensed  to  preach.  Shortly  after  he  entered  the  soph- 
ODiore  cUas  of  Colambian  College,  Washington,  D.  C, 
gndiisted  in  1824,  and  was  immediately  appointed  one 
of  the  ttttors  of  the  college,  which  poeition  he  held  until 
oUed  ss  pastor  to  the  S^ond  Baptist  Church  of  Boston, 
where  he  was  ordained  Dec.  28, 1825.  In  1832  impaired 
health  obłiged  him  to  rcsign  his  pastorał  charge,  and  he 
became  professor  of  pastorał  duties  and  sacred  rhetoric 
in  the  Newton  Theological  Institution,  acting  at  the 
iime  time  for  orer  two  yean  as  editor  of  the  Christian 
Aćrier,  a  Baptist  qiiarterly.  He  died  May  9, 1838.  Mr. 
Koowles  pablished  a  nomber  of  occasional  Sermans,  A  d- 
drtitesj  etc ;  Memoir  ofMn,  Ann  II,  Judson^  lute  Mit- 
tkmarg  to  Bwrmah  (1829);  and  Memoir  of  Roger  Wil- 
Uamty  łke  Founder  ofthe  Stałe  ofRhode  Island  (Boston, 
1834).-^Tague,  AnnaU^  vi,  707 ;  Appleton,  New  Amer- 
ican Cydopadia^  X,  192. 

Knowles,  James  Sheridan,  the  oelebrated 
modem  dramadst  of  England,  in  later  yean  a  minister 
in  the  Baptist  Church,  was  bom  at  Cork,  Ireland,  in 
1784,  and  early  distinguished  himself  as  a  dramatic 
vńter.  Abottt  \BU^  he  began  to  entertain  religious 
•Gnpfes  about  his  connection  with  the  stage,  was  finally 
oomrerted,  and  in  1862  joined  the  Baptist  Church  and 
cntend  the  ministiy.  He  died  Dec.  1, 1862,  at  Tor- 
qasy,  in  I>evoiishire.  Several  of  his  sermons  have  been 
poblished,  but  they  do  not  ao  gieatly  merit  our  notice  as 
his  expo8itłon  of  the  Protestant  view  on  the  Lord^s  Sup- 
per,  which  he  defended  in  Tke  Idol  dtmoHaked  by  its  own 
I*riat  (Lond.  1851, 12mo),  an  answer  to  cardinal  Wise- 
iBao's  lectuiea  on  transubstantiation.  He  aiso  wrote 
The  Rock  ofRame,  or  the  Arch  Heretjf  (London,  1849, 
1)$Ó0, 1851).  His  dramatic  workt  have  been  coUected 
sad  pobli^ed  in  3  yoIs.  sm.  8vo,  in  1848  and  sińce.  See 
AlBjoae,Dici,£i^ttndAm,Aułhort,Y6Luti,Y,'f  Norłh 
Awter,  Renewt  ^  ^^^  "4-  i  Chambers,  Ctfdop,  s.  v.     (J. 

aw.) 

Ksowles,  Johzi,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bon  in  Linoolnahire,  England,  and  edncated  at  Magda- 
łea  College,  Cambridge.  In  1625  he  was  chosen  feliow 
of  Katharine  Hall,  and  while  employed  in  his  duties  aa 
a  teacher,  opon  the  invitation  of  the  mayor  and  alder- 
mea  of  Colcheater,  became  their  lectnier.  In  oonse- 
ąneoee  of  his  oppoaition  to  aichbishop  Laud,  his  liccnse 
Wis  reroked  in  1689,  and  he  immediately  remor&d  to 
New  England,  and  waa  ordained  oo-pastor  at  Water- 
town,  Mass.,  Dec.  19.  In  October,  1649,  he  departed  to 
Yiiginia,  in  respoose  to  a  cali  for  miniaterial  aid  in  that 
<fe9titate  region.  In  a  fow  months,  however,  he  retom- 
cd  to  Watertoiwn,  whenoe  he  retnmed  to  England  in 
16Ó0,  where  he  aoon  became  preacher  in  the  cathedral 
st  Bristd.  From  this  place  he  waa  ejected  at  the  Res- 
totation,  and  in  1662  waa  prevented  from  public  minis- 
tntions  by  the  Act  of  Umfonbity.  By  peimission  of 
Łiog  ChaHes  in  1672,  he  became  coUeague  of  the  Rev. 
TboinaB  Kentish  at  St.  Katharine's,  London,  where  he 
PRacbed  tHI  near  the  dose  of  his  life,  April  10, 1685. 
it  18  said  of  him  that  iometimes,  while  preaching,  his 
tery  eamestncaB  and  seal  so  exhansted  him  that  he 
Uated  and  fcll.    Mr.  Knowles  is  repraaented  tiB  having 


been ''  a  godly  mań  and  a  prime  scholar."— Sprague,  :ifi- 
nala  ofthe  American  Pulpit, 

Know^les,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  English  divine  of 
great  leaming  and  talents,  was  bom  at  Ely  in  1723; 
studied  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was 
chosen  feliow,  and  was  afterwards,  for  over  thirty  yean, 
lecturer  of  St.  Mary's,  in  Buiy  St.  Edmund^s.  He  be- 
came succesBively  prebendary  of  Ely,  rector  of  Ickworth 
and  Chedburgh,  and,  finally,  vicar  of  Winston,  SuJBTolk. 
He  died  in  1802.  His  principal  works  arc,  The  Pcusion 
ofour  Ijord  Jestu  Christ  (Lond.  1780, 12mo ;  a  new  ed., 
with  additions,  by  the  Rev.  H.  Hasted,  London,  1830^ 
12mo) : — TtDthfe  Sermons  on  the  Attributes  (Camb.  1750, 
8vo) : — Answer  to  Bp.  Claytoris  Essay  on  Spirit  (Lond* 
1758,  8vo)  :—PnmWw  Christiamiy  (1789,  8vo).  He 
also  wrote  seyeral  pamphlets  on  religious  subjects.  See 
Gent,  Magazine,  voL  lxxii;  Chalmers,  Gen.  Biog.  DicLf 
Allibone,  Diet,  EngL  and  Am,  A  uthors^  voL  ii,  s.  v. 

Kno^^lton,  Gideon  A.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  boni  in  East  Haddam,  Conn.,  entered  the 
itinerancy  in  Central  New  York  in  1800,  was  mostly  em- 
ployed in  what  was  the  old  Genesee  Conference,  sta- 
tioned  at  Albauy  in  1804,  at  Saratoga  in  1805,  and  died 
at  Whitestown,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  15, 1810.  He  was  deeply 
pious,  a  '*plain,  practical,  and  useful  preacher"  and  of 
great  and  exemplary  faithfulness  in  the  work  of  his 
Master. — Minutes  of  Conferences,  i.  195. 

Kno^^ne  Men,  or  jiĄst-fastmeny  a  name  for  per- 
soos  who,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YII,  suffered  martyr- 
dom  at  the  insdgation  of  John  Longland,  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, either  for  reading  the  Scriptures  or  treatises  of 
Scriptnre  in  English,  or  for  hearing  the  same  read.  See 
Hardwick,  Hisł.  ofthe  Reformation,  p.  180,  notę  8 ;  Fox, 
Book  ofMartgrs  (Lond.  1583),  p.  820-37 ;  Bumet,  Hist, 
ofthe  Reformation  (London,  1681),  i,  27  8q. 

Knoz,  John  (l),  the  Refarmer  of  Scotland. 

L  Earhf  Life,— He  was  bom  in  Gifford,  a  village  in 
East  Lothian,  in  1505,  of  respectable  parents,  membezs 
ofthe  Romish  Church, who  were  able  to  give  their  son 
a  liberał  education.  After  apending  some  time  at  the 
grammar-school  of  Haddington,  he  was  sent  by  his  fa- 
ther,  in  1521,  to  the  Uniyersity  of  Glasgow.  Herę  he 
studied  under  Mayor,  a  fiunous  profesaor  of  philosophy 
and  theology.  A  disciple,  by  the  way,  of  Gerson  and  Pe- 
ter d'Ailly,  he  advoeated  the  supremacy  of  generał  coun- 
cils  over  the  popes,  and,  carrying  this  view  into  politics, 
held  also  that  the  king^s  authority  is  derived  from  the 
people — a  doctrine  which  he  inculcated  in  his  pupils 
(Knox  as  well  as  Buchanan),  and  which  fuUy  explains  the 
democratic  tendencies  of  the  Scottish  reformer.  Soon 
after  taking  the  degree  of  M.A.,  Knox  became  an  assist- 
ant  professor,  and  riva]led  his  master  in  the  subtleties 
of  the  dialectic  art.  He  obtained  derical  orders  even 
before  he  reached  the  age  fixed  by  the  canons,  and  about 
1630  went  to  St  Andrew's,  and  began  to  teach  there.  A 
veil  of  obscurity  hanga  over  his  life  for  several  of  the  fol- 
lowing  yean.  It  is  suppoeed,  however,  that  the  study 
of  the  fathers,  espedally  Jerome  and  Augustine,  shook 
his  attachment  to  the  Romish  Church  as  early  as  1535, 
but  he  did  not  become  an  avowed  Protestant  until  1542 
— a  fact  which  shows  that  he  did  not  act  from  hasty  or 
turbulent  impulses,  but  with  prudence  and  deliberation. 
His  reproof  of  exbting  corruptions  compelled  him  to  re- 
tire  from  St.  Andrew's  to  the  eonth  of  Scotland,  and  he 
was  degraded  from  his  orders  as  a  heretic  He  now  be- 
came a  tutor  to  the  sons  of  two  noble  families,  and  oc- 
casionally  preached  to  the  people  in  the  neighborhood. 
During  this  period  he  became  a  frequent  companion  of 
the  reformer  and  martyr  Geo.  Wishart,  to  whose  instmc- 
tions  he  was  greatly  indebted.  When  Wishart  was  ap- 
prehended,  Knox  would  fain  have  clung  to  him  and 
shared  his  fate,  but  his  friend  refused,  saying, "  Nay,  re- 
turn to  your  baims,  and  God  bless  you ;  one  is  sufB- 
cient  for  a  sacrifioe."  Wishart  was  bumt  at  the  stake, 
under  cardinal  Beaton^s  orders,  in  March,  1546,  and  with- 
in  two  montha  afterwards  the  cardinal  was  put  to  death 
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in  his  own  castle  of  St  Andrewsa  by  a  band  of  nobles  and 
othen  who  held  Łhc  castle  as  a  stionghold  of  the  r&> 
forming  interest.  Knoz,  who  was  daily  in  danger  of 
his  life  from  Beaton*8  successor,  detennined  to  go  to 
Germany  to  puisue  his  studies,  but  was  induced  by  the 
parents  of  his  pupils  to  give  up  his  purpose  and  take 
refage  in  the  castle,  which  he  did  with  many  othcr 
ProŁestantB  in  Easter,  1M7.  Herę  for  the  first  time  he 
entered  upon  the  public  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  and  he 
distinguishcd  himaelf  both  as  a  powerful  preacher  and 
a  fearless  opponent  of  the  papacy.  But  this  did  not 
continue  long. 

II.  His  £xUe,—The  arrival  of  a  French  fleet  enabled 
the  regent  of  Scotland  to  invest  the  castle  by  sea  and  by 
land,  and  on  the  last  day  of  July  the  garrison  was  com- 
pelled  to  surrender,  which  they  did  upon  honorable  terms. 
But  instead  of  belng  simply  expatriated  acoording  to 
the  engagement,  they  were  taken  to  France,  whcre  the 
principal  gentlcmcn  were  held  as  prisoners,  and  Knox 
and  others  were  madę  galley-alares.  The  foUowing 
wiuter  the  gallcys  lay  on  the  Loire,  but  the  next  sum- 
mer  they  cruised  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  often  in 
sight  of  the  steeplc  of  St.  Andrcw'B.  Knox^8  constancy 
continued  unshaken  under  all  toils  and  trials,  which 
were  greatly  increased  at  one  time  by  disease,  until  in 
Feb.  1549,  after  nineteen  months  of  bondage,  ho  was  re- 
leased  through  the  personal  interposition  of  Edward  VI 
of  England  with  the  king  of  France.  He  in^ediately 
repaired  to  England,  where  he  was  warmly  welcomed 
by  Cranmer  and  the  counciL  He  was  stationed  in  the 
north  at  Berwick,  and  afterwards  at  Newcastle,  where 
he  labored  indefatigably,  preaching  oftcn  erery  day  in 
the  week,  notwithstanding  many  bodily  infłrmities.  He 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  English  reformers,  was 
madc  one  of  king  Edward'8  chaplains,  was  consulted  in 
the  revision  of  the  Praycr-book,  and  also  of  the  Articles 
of  Religion,  and  was  offered  the  bishopric  of  Rochester, 
but  declined  it  fmm  scruples  as  to  the  diyine  authority 
of  the  office.  Adber  five  years  of  great  and  faithful  ac- 
tiyity,  at  the  end  of  which  he  married  a  Miss  Bowes,  of 
Berwick,  the  accession  of  Mary  to  the  throne  put  an  end 
to  his  usefulness  and  endangered  his  life.  His  own  de- 
sire  was  to  remain  and  meet  the  issue,  for,  as  he  said, 
**never  could  he  die  in  a  morę  honest  quaiTel,"  but  the 
tears  and  importunity  of  friend8prevailcdon  him  to  fly. 
'  Accordingly,  in  January,  1664,  he  took  ship  to  Dieppe, 
where  he  spent  his  first  leisure  in  writing  suitable  ad- 
yices  to  those  whom  he  could  no  longer  reach  by  his 
Yoice.  Afterwards  he  travelled  in  France  and  Switzer- 
land,  yisiting  particular  churches  and  conferring  with 
the  leamed.  At  Geneya  he  studied  Hebrew,  and  form- 
-  ed  with  the  celebrated  Calrin  an  intimate  friendship, 
which  ended  only  with  Calyin*s  death.  By  Calyin'8 
influence  he  was  induced  to  take  charge  of  the  Church 
of  English  cxiles  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  but  un- 
happy  disputes  about  the  seryice-book  led  to  his  with- 
drawal  after  less  than  six  months'  seryice,  in  March, 
1655.  He  immediately  tumed  his  steps  to  Geneya, 
where  he  took  chaige  of  an  English  congregation.  But 
in  the  same  year  he  madę  a  flying  yisit  to  Scotland, 
during  which  he  preached  incessantly,  and  labored  night 
and  day.  Among  the  many  distinguished  conyerts  he 
madę  at  thb  time  figured  three  young  lords,  who  after- 
wards played  no  unimportant  part  in  the  affairs  of  their 
country:  Archibald  Horn,  later  earl  of  Argyle;  James 
Stuart,  natural  brother  of  Mary,  and  later  earl  of  Mur- 
ray,  and  regent  during  the  minority  of  James  YI;  and 
John  Erskine,  who,  under  the  title  of  earl  of  Marr,  also 
acted  as  regent  His  influence  rendercd  the  refoimers 
morę  decided  in  their  course,  and  he  instituted  in  1656 
the  first  of  thosc  religious  bonds  or  coyenants  which  are 
80  marked  a  feature  in  Scottish  ecclesiastical  history. 
But  he  judged  that  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  a  generał 
moyement,  and  accordingly  retumed  to  Switzerland. 
After  his  departure  he  was  cited  to  appear  before  an  as- 
sembly  of  the  Romiah  clergy,  and  in  his  absenoe  was 
condemned  to  be  bumt  as  a  heretic,  and  the  sentence 


was  executed  upon  his  e6Eigy.  In  €reneya  he  q)enŁ  near- 
ly  three  years,  the  happiest  and  most  tranąuil  of  his  life. 
He  counted  it  **  the  most  perfect  school  of  Christ  that 
eyer  was  in  the  earth  sińce  the  days  of  the  apoatles." 
He  was  surrounded  by  hb  family,  and  liyed  in  the  great- 
est  harmony  with  his  oolleagne,  Goodman,  and  the  smali 
flock  under  his  charge.  During  his  stay  he  took  part 
in  the  preparation  of  what  is  called  the  Geneva  BibU. 
He  also  wrote  a  number  of  letters  and  appeals  which 
were  forwarded  to  Scotland,  and  had  great  influence  in 
guiding  the  counsels  of  the  fiiends  of  the  Reformation. 
His  most  singular  treatise  was  a  rolume  entitled  The 
First  Blasł  ofthe  Trumpet  apaintt  the  monstrous  Regi- 
ment of  Women.  Although  nndonbtedly  honest  in  his 
opinions,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  led  to  thcm  by  his  ab- 
horrence  of  Bloody  Mary,  who  was  then  wearying  Eng- 
land by  her  cruelties.  But  it  was  an  unfortunate  pub- 
lication,  for  it  subjected  him  to  the  resentment  of  two 
queen8,  during  whoee  leign  it  was  his  lot  to  liye ;  (he 
one  his  natiye  princess.  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  and  the 
other  Elizabeth,  excrci8ing  a  sway  in  Scotland  scaroely 
ioferior  to  that  of  any  of  its  own  soyereigns.  Although 
his  residence  at  Geneya  was  so  agreeable  in  many  ways, 
yet  duty  to  Scotland  was  always  uppermost  in  his  mind, 
and  when  a  summons  came  from  the  leading  Protestants 
there  for  his  return,  he  yielded  at  once. 

III.  His  Lije-work  in  Scotland. — The  inducement  for 
him  to  return  was  the  concession  of  liberty  of  worship 
promised  by  the  queen  regent,  but  upon  his  arriyal 
at  Leith  in  May,  1659,  he  found  that  she  had  thrown 
off  all  disguises  (she  had  just  stipulatcd  to  assist  the 
Guises  in  their  plans  against  Elizabeth),  and  was  deter- 
mined  to  supprcss  the  Reformation  by  force.     Not  onW 
did  she  rcfuse  the  demands  of  the  Protestants,  but  eyen 
summoned  a  number  of  the  preachers  for  trial  at  Stir- 
ling.     But  Knox  was  not  disheartened.     He  wrote  to 
his  sister,  **  Satan  rageth  to  the  uttermoet,  and  I  am 
come,  I  praise  my  God,  eyen  in  the  brunt  of  the  battle." 
The  regent,  alarmed  at  the  attitude  of  the  Protestants, 
promised  to  put  a  stop  to  the  trial,  and  induced  the  ac^ 
cused  to  stay  away,  and  then  outlawed  them  for  not  ap- 
pearing.     The  news  of  this  outrage  came  to  Pertb  on 
the  day  when  Knox  preached  against  the  idolatry  of 
the  mass  and  of  image  worship.     At  the  conclusicm  of 
the  serrice,  an  encountcr  between  a  boy  and  a  priest  who 
was  preparing  to  celebrate  mass  led  to  a  terrible  riot. 
The  altar,  the  images,  and  all  the  omaments  of  the 
church  were  tom  down  and  trampled  under  foot;  nor  did 
the  **ra8call  multitude,"  as  Knox  called  thcm,  stop  tiU 
the  houses  of  the  Gray  and  Black  Friars  and  the  Car- 
thusian  Monastery  were  laid  in  ruins.     Treating  thia 
tumult  as  a  designed  rebellion,the  regent  cdyanc^  upcm 
Perth  with  a  large  force,  but  finding  the  Protestanta  pi«<- 
pared  to  resist,  madę  an  accommodation.     Henceforth 
the  latter  came  to  be  distinguished  as  the  Congregation, 
and  their  leaders  as  the  lords  of  the  Congregation.    Un- 
der the  adyice  of  Knox,  they  reformcd  the  worship 
whereyer  their  power  extended,  and  the  iconodasm  of 
Perth  was  repeated  at  St.  Andrew's  and  many  ot  ber  parta 
of  the  kingdom,  not,  howeyer,  by  a  riotous  proceedinf^, 
but  by  the  harmonious  action  of  the  authorities  and  th« 
peoplc.     The  briefest  and  best  defence  of  this  course  is 
the  reforroer's  pithy  saying,  that  ^tbc  rookeries  were 
demolished  that  the  rooks  might  not  return.''    The  con> 
test  between  the  two  parties  went  on  for  a  year,  darin^ 
part  of  which  Knox  prosecuted  a  flaming  eyangelisni  in 
the  Bouthem  and  eastem  counties,  while  at  other  times 
he  acted  as  chief  agent  in  securing  foreign  help  for  his 
oppressed  countiymen.     In  this  occurred  the  only  seri> 
ous  biot  on  his  fair  famę.    He  wrote  to  the  English 
goyemor  of  Berwick  that  England  might  send  troopa  to 
their  aid,  and  then,  to  escape  reproach  from  Pkmnoe, 
might  disown  them  as  lebels.    The  rebuke  which  he 
receiyed  from  Sir  James  Crofl  was  well  deserred.     The 
ciyil  war  was  at  length  terminated  by  tłie  entranoe  of 
an  English  army,  which  inyested  Edinbm^h,  and  hy  tbe 
death  of  the  queen  regent.    These  eyents  led  to  a  trocA 
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and  the  ctUiiig  of  a  free  Parliament  to  aetUe  lełigioas 

difitenees. 

Thu  body  met  in  August,  1560,  and,  cairying  out  what 
wu  ojłdoubtedly  the  wish  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
people^eBtablished  the  Keformed  religion,  and  interdict- 
ed  by  law  any  perfonnanGe  of  Roman  Gatholic  wonhip. 
In  all  Łhis  Knox  was  not  only  an  active  agent,  but  tke 
agent  abore  all  othere.     The  Confession  of  Faith  and 
tbe  Fint  Book  of  DiscipUne  both  bear  the  impress  of  his 
mmd.    Thoa  a  great  step  was  taken,  from  which  there 
nererafterwards  waa  any  serions  recession.    Knox  did 
not  tttain  all  that  be  desired,  especially  in  respect  to  the 
pronsion  for  the  snpport  of  the  Church  and  of  educa- 
tion  throughoat  the  country.    StiU  he  aocomplished  a 
ladietl  work,  of  which  all  that  followed  was  only  the 
expenston  and  consolidation.    The  arrival  in  the  next 
year  (1Ó61)  of  the  youthful  queen  Man%  who  had  high 
Dotioos  of  pren^atire,  as  well  as  an  ardent  attachment 
to  Romanism,  occasioned  new  difficulties,  In  which  Knox, 
£9  minister  in  the  metropolls,  was  actlvely  engaged.    He 
had  prolonged  intenriews  with  ber,  in  wbich  she  exert- 
ed  aU  her  wiles  to  win  him  to  ber  side,  but  in  vain.    He 
▼as  always  unoompromising,  and  once  drove  ber  into 
tcan,  for  which  he  bas  often  been  censured ;  but  bis  own 
ttatement  to  Mary  at  the  time  was  that  he  took  no  de- 
%ht  in  any  one's  distreu,  that  be  could  hardly  bear  to 
sec  his  own  boys  weep  when  oorrected  for  their  faults, 
bat  that,  sińce  be  had  only  discharged  bis  duty,  he  was 
ooiucnuned,  thoagb  unwillingly,  to  sustain  her  majesty^s 
tcan  rather  than  hurt  his  conscience  and  betny  the 
commonwealth  through  his  silence.    Meanwbile  bis  ac- 
tiniy  in  the  pulpit  was  unabated.     In  the  Church  of 
St.Giles,  where  sometimcs  as  many  as  three  thousand 
bearas  were  gathoed,  he  preacbed  twioe  on  Sundays, 
and  thrioe  oo  other  days  of  the  week.    To  these  were 
added  other  serrices  iu  tbe  surroanding  country.    Tbe 
effect  of  these  prodigious  labors  was  imroense,  as  we 
leam  fiom  what  tbe  £nglish  ambassador  wroto  to  Cecil : 
**  Where  your  honor  exboneth  us  to  stoutuess,  I  assure 
you  tbe  voice  of  one  man  is  able  in  an  hour  to  put  morę 
life  in  ns  thau  six  bundred  trampeta  oonUnually  blua- 
tering  in  our  eara."     Tbe  Tebemence,  bowever,  of  his 
public  discourses  offended  some  of  bis  frienda,  and  his 
nnyielding  opposition  to  the  court  Ld  to  his  alienation 
from  tbe  more  moderate  party  who  tried  to  govem  tbe 
couDtiy  in  the  queen*s  name;  so  that  from  15G3  to  1565 
be  retired  into  oomparative  priracy,  but  be  continued 
bis  labors  in  the  pulpit  and  in  tbe  assembly  of  tbe  kirk. 
Tbe  npid  seriea  of  events  which  followed  Mary*s  mar- 
na^ with  Damley  in  July,  1565,  the  mnrder  of  Rizzio 
in  tbe  next  year,  the  murder  of  Damley  in  1567,  and 
tbe  queen'a  marriage  with  Bothwell,  brought  Knox  again 
to  tbe  front.     Maiy  was  compelled  to  abdiceto  in  iavor 
of  ber  aon,  and  Murray,  Aug.  1567,  became  regent.    Fur- 
ther  lefomoa  were  effected  by  tbe  Parliament  of  1567. 
Tbe  tovereign  was  bound  to  be  a  Protestant,  and  some 
better  proyłńon  was  madę  for  the  support  of  tbe  clergy. 
Knox  and  Murray  were  in  completo  accord,  and  tbe  af- 
bin  of  religion  seemed  so  settled  that  tbe  former  deem- 
cd  his  work  done,  and  thought  of  rctiring  to  Geneva  to 
end  his  days  in  peace.     But  in  1570  Murray  was  as- 
awnated.     Knox  shared  in  tbe  generał  grief,  and  this 
erentjwith  the  confusions  that  followed,  led  to  a  stroke 
of  apopIexy,  which  affc»cted  his  speech  considerably.    He 
neoreied  in  part,  and  was  able  to  resume  preaching, 
bot  misonderstandinga  sprang  np  between  him  and  the 
Boblcs,  and  even  some  of  bis  brethren  in  the  General 
Aaaembly.    His  life  having  been  threatened,  he,  in  157 1 , 
bjr  tbe  adrioe  of  hia  frienda,  who  feared  bloodsbed,  re- 
tired to  Sc  Andrew'8,  where  he  preacbed  with  all  his  for- 
ner  vigo<r,  altfaough  luiable  to  walk  to  the  pulpit  with- 
oot  aaaiatanoe.    In  the  latter  part  of  1572  be  was  re- 
ttUed  to  Edinboigh,  and  eame  back  to  die,  '^  weary  of 
tbe  world,'*  and  "  tbirsting  to  depart."    One  of  his  last 
poUic  serńocB  was  an  indignant  denunciation  of  tbe  in- 
hnman  maaancre  of  St  Baitbok>mew's.    On  tbe  24th  of 
3ioveinbcar  be  ąuietly  fell  asleep,  not  so  much  oppressed 


with  yeara  as  wom  out  by  hia  inoessant  and  extnU)Tdi> 
nary  labors  of  body  and  mind,  In  an  intenriew  with 
tbe  session  of  bis  Church  a  few  days  before,  be  solemnly 
protested  the  sincerity  of  bis  course.  Many  had  com- 
plained  of  his  severity,  but  God  knew  that  bis  mind  was 
void  of  batred  to  those  against  whom  be  had  thundered 
tbe  seyerest  judgments,  and  bis  only  object  was  to  gain 
them  to  the  Lord.  He  had  never  madę  mercbandise  of 
God*s  word,  nor  studied  to  please  men,  nor  indulged  bis 
own  or  others*  priyate  passions,  but  had  faithfuily  used 
whatoyer  talent  was  given  to  him  for  the  edification  of 
the  Church. 

lY.  His  Character, — Knox  was  a  man  of  smali  stat- 
lure,  and  of  a  weakly  habit  of  body,  but  he  had  a  yigor- 
ous  mind  and  an  unconquerable  wilL  Firraness  and 
declsion  characterized  bis  entire  course.  His  piety  was 
deep  and  feryent,  and  tbe  zeal  which  consumed  him 
neyer  knew  abatement.  ITet  it  was  not  unintelligent. 
He  was  well  edncated  for  bis  time,  and  always  endeay- 
ored  to  increase  bis  knowledge,  eyen  in  middle  life  seiz- 
ing  his  first  opportunity  to  leam  Hebrew.  An  inward 
conyiction  of  etemal  realities  inspired  him  with  a  bold 
and  fenrid  eloquence  which  often  hdd  thousands  of  his 
countrymen  aa  if  under  a  spell.  In  dealing  with  men, 
be  was  sbrewd  and  penetrating  to  tbe  last  degree.  No 
outward  show  or  conyentional  pretence  deceiyed  him. 
Whether  be  encountered  queens,  nobles,  or  peasants,  he 
went  Btraight  to  the  beart  of  tbings,  and  insisted  upon 
absolute  reality.  His  mind  was  not  of  a  reflectlye  or 
speculatiye  cast,  and  his  writings,  which  are  not  few, 
haye  at  this  day  mainly  an  autiquarian  interest.  His 
eamestness  was  all  in  a  practical  direction,  as,  indeed, 
bis  life  was  one  long  conflict  from  bis  ilight  from  St. 
Andrew*s  in  1542  until  bis  retum  tbither  in  1571.  His 
language  was  sucb  as  became  bis  thought  —  simple, 
homely,  and  direct  ^  He  had  leamed,"  as  he  once  said 
in  the  pulpit,  **pUunly  and  boldly  to  cali  wickedneas  by 
its  own  terms,  a  fig  a  fig,  and  a  spade  a  spade."  Nor 
did  he  eyer  quail  Nothing  daunted  him;  bb  spirit 
rosę  high  in  tbe  midst  of  danger.  The  day  bis  body 
was  laid  in  tbe  graye,  the  regent  Morton  said  tmly, 
"  There  lics  he  who  neyer  feared  tbe  face  of  man.''  Just 
sucb  8  man  was  ueeded  for  the  work  to  which  Proyi- 
dence  called  him.  To  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the 
tree  and  wam  a  generation  of  yipers  requires  one  stera 
as  Elijab,  yehement  as  John  the  Baptist.  It  has  been 
asked  if  the  work  would  not  haye  been  done  better  had 
the  spirit  of  bye  and  moderation,  as  well  as  of  power, 
presided  oyer  it;  the  answer  is  that,  considering  the 
character  of  the  times  and  tbe  people,  in  that  case  per- 
baps  tbe  thing  would  not  haye  been  done  at  all.  But 
it  was  done,  thoroughiy  done,  and  more  effectually  than 
in  any  other  country  in  Europę.  The  First  Book  of 
Discipline  reqnired  a  scbool  in  eyery  parisb,  a  college  in 
eyery  '*  notable  town,"  and  three  uniyersities  in  the 
kingdom.  Tbe  burst  of  Carlyle  (Easay  on  Sir  Walter 
Scott)  is  well  deseryed:  <' Honor  to  all  tbe  braye  and 
tme ;  eyerlasting  honor  to  braye  old  Knox,  one  of  the 
traest  of  tbe  tme !  That,  in  the  moment  while  he  and 
hia  canse,  amid  ciyil  broils,  in  conyulsion  and  confusion, 
were  still  but  straggiing  for  Ufe,  he  sent  the  scboolmas- 
ter  forth  into  all  comers,  and  said,  *  Let  the  people  bo 
taught ;'  this  is  but  one,  and,  indeed,  an  ineyitable  and 
comparatiyely  inconsiderable  item  in  his  great  message 
to  men.  His  message  in  its  tme  compass  was,  Let  men 
know  that  they  are  men;  created  by  God,  responsible 
to  God ;  who  work  in  any  meanest  moment  of  time 
what  will  last  through  eternity.  This  great  message 
Knox  did  deliyer  with  a  man*8  yoioe  and  strengtb,  and 
found  a  people  to  belieye  him  ....  The  Scotch  na- 
tional  character  originates  in  many  circumstances ;  first 
of  all,  in  tbe  Saxon  stuff  there  was  to  work  on ;  but 
next,  and  beyond  all  else  except  that,  in  tbe  Presbyte- 
rian  Gospel  of  John  Knox." 

Says  Cunningham  (Church  Higt.  o/ Scotland  [Edinb. 
1859, 2  yols.  8yo],  i,  407  8q.), "  Knox  was  not  perfect,  as 
no  man  is.    He  was  coarse,  fierce,  dictatorial ;  but  be  had 
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gnat  redeeming  ąnaHties — ąnalitaes  which  ara  seldom 
foiiiid  in  such  stormy,  changeful  periods  as  that  in  which 
he  lived.  He  was  conaistetit,  amcere,  onselfiah.  From 
fiiBt  to  last  he  puiaaed  Łhe  same  stńight,  unsweiTing 
Gonne,  turning  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left ; 
firm  amid  oontlnual  ricimtades;  and  if  he  could  have 
burned  and  diaembowelled  unhappy  Papbts,  he  would 
have  done  it  with  the  ftdlest  conviction  that  he  was  do- 
ing  God  senrice.  He  hated  Popeiy  with  a  perfect  ha- 
tied;  and  regazding  Maiy  and  her  moŁher  bb  its  chief 
penonationa  in  the  land,  hc  followed  them  throngh  life 
with  a  rancor  which  was  all  the  morę  deadly  because  it 
was  rooted  in  leligion.  He  was,  perhaps,  fond  of  power 
and  popularity,  but  he  gained  them  by  no  mean  oompli- 
ances.  On  a  qaestion  of  piinciple  he  wonld  quanrel  with 
the  highest,  and,  having  quarreled,  he  woold  not  heai- 
tatę  to  vilify  them  to  their  face.  His  hands  were  dean 
of  bribes.  He  did  not  grow  rich  by  the  spoils  of  the 
Reformation.  He  was  content  to  live  and  die  the  min- 
ister of  StGiles^a.  Is  not  such  a  one,  rough  and  bear- 
ish  though  he  be,  morę  to  be  renerated  than  the  supple, 
time-flerving  Churchmen  who  were  the  tools  of  the  £ng- 
Iłsh  Reformation?  Does  he  not  stand  out  in  pleasing 
relief  from  the  grasping  barons  with  whom  he  was  as- 
sodated,  who  hated  monks  because  they  coveted  their 
oom-fields,  and  afterwards  disgraced  the  religion  they 
professed  by  their  feuds,  their  conspirades,  and  cdd- 
blooded  aasassinations  ?"  But  perhaps  the  greatest  trib- 
Ute  that  has  evar  been  paid  to  the  memory  of  John 
Knox  has  of  late  been  penned  by  Froude  {IJist,  o/Eng^ 
landf  Xf  467  są.)*  Frequently  the  charge  of  fanaticism 
has  been  laid  at  the  door  of  the  gieat  Soottish  reformer ; 
thiB  Froude  unhesitatingly  refutes,  and  assures  us  that 
it  was  only  against  Popery,  the  system  that  enslares 
both  the  Church  and  the  State,  that  he  fought.  **  He 
was  no  nanow  fanatic  who,  in  a  world  in  which  God^s 
grace  was  eąually  visible  in  a  thousand  creeds,  could  sec 
truth  and  goodness  nowhere  but  in  his  own  formuła. 
He  was  a  large,  noble,  geneious  man,  with  a  shrewd 
perception  of  actual  fact,  who  found  hiroself  face  to  face 
with  a  system  of  hideous  iniquity.  He  believed  him- 
self  a  prophet,  with  a  direct  oomminsion  from  heaven  to 
OTerthrow  it,  and  his  retom  to  Scotland  became  the  sig- 
nal,  therefore,  for  the  renewal  of  the  struggle.'* 

y.  Works  aitd  Liieraiure. — Besides  the  Geneva  Bibie 
and  oocasional  pamphlets,  John  Knoz  wrote,  History  of 
the  Reformation  of  Rdigion  tcithin  the  Bealm  of  Scot- 
land from  1422  to  1567  (Lond.  1644, folio;  Edinb.  1782, 
folio).  His  Workt  have  been  coUected  and  edited  by 
Dur.  Laing  (Edinb.  1846,  8vo).  See  MOie,  Ltfe  of 
John  Knox  (Edinb.  1814,  and  often  sińce) ;  Ch.  Nie- 
meyer,  Knox  Lebm  (Lpz.  1824,  8vo) ;  T.  Brandes,  Li/e 
ofJohn  Knox  (London,  1868) ;  Hetherington,  ^tf f.  t;/' 
Ch,  of  Scotland;  Burton,  Uitt,  of  Scotland,  particularly 
ch,  xxxyiii ;  Tytler,  Hitt,  of  Scotland^  vo1ł  W  and  vii ; 
Hardwick,  HiśL  ofthe  Reformation,  p.  142  są. ;  Russell, 
CK  in  Scotland;  Hallam,  Const.  IJiit.  £ngl.  i,  140,  notę, 
171,  280;  iii,  210;  Froude, //tó.  of  EngL  vol&  iv,  v,  vi, 
yii,  łx,  and  x,  and  his  Studies  on  crtat  Subjecta,  series  i 
and  ii ;  Edinb,  Rev,  xcv,  236  są. ;  Westminster  Rev,  xli,  87 
aą. ;  London  Qu.  Ren,  ix,  418  są. ;  lxxxv,  148  są. ;  MetK 
Ofi,  Rev,  ii,  825  są. ;  Edinb,  Rev,  July,  1853.     (T.W.  C.) 

Knoz,  John  (2),  D.D.,  an  American  divine  of  the 
Reformed  (Dutoh)  Church,  was  bom  in  1790  near  Get- 
tysbnrgh,  Pa.,  graduated  at  Dickinson  College  in  1811, 
stodiod  theology  under  Dr.  John  M.  Mason  in  New 
York,  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Associate  Reformed 
Presbj^tery  of  Philadelphia  in  1815,  became  pastor  of 
the  Collegiato  Reformed  Dutoh  Church,  New  York,  in 
1816,  and  remained  there  ontil  his  death  In  1858.  This 
brief  chronological  record  covei8  the  life  and  ministiy 
of  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  useful  of  American  pas- 
tora. Without  the  rare  gift  of  popular  eloąnence,  he 
was  remarkable  for  cleamess  of  tJiought  and  purity  of 
dictton,  for  comprehensive  and  instructiv&  discourses, 
and  for  practical  usefulness.  The  best  designation  of 
hia  chaiacter  is  that  of  ita  completenesb    He  waa  a  Ju- 


didotts  cooiuellor,  a  safe  guide,  a  deyont  bdiever,  and 
a  modd  pastor.  In  the  eodesiastical  assemblies  ofthe 
Church  he  was  often  a  conspicuous  leader.  In  the 
American  Tract  Sodety,  with  which  he  was  for  many 
years  dosdy  identified  as  a  member  of  ita  execntive 
conunittee,  he  did  much  to  shape  the  policy  and  diiect 
the  publications  of  that  grand  catholic  instltntion.  He 
was  active  in  many  other  poblic  charitiea  of  the  ooun- 
ti^'.  Dr.  Knox  published  a  number  of  oceaeional  ter* 
mons,  among  which,  those  on  "  Parental  Responsibility"* 
and  on  "  Parental  Solicitude*'  are  worthy  of  particular 
notice.  He  was  also  the  author  of  seyeral  useful  tracta 
and  addiesses,  and  was  a  freąuent  contribator  to  the  re- 
ligious  newspapera.  He  was,  in  respect  of  piety,  a  veiy 
Bamabas,  **a  son  of  oonsolation,"  ''fuli  of  faith  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.*^— i/iemorici/  Sermon,  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Dc  Witt ;  Sprague,  A  tmals,  voL  ix.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Knox,  Vice8lmn8,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  English 
writer  and  divine,  bom  at  Newington  Green,  Młddlesex, 
Dec.  8,  1752,  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.TicesimuB  Knox, 
LLB.,  fcllow  of  St,  John*s  College,  Oxford,  and  head 
master  of  Merchant  Taylors*  School,  Londcm.     Young 
Yicesimus  Knox  was  aho  educated  at  St  John*s  College, 
Oxford,  and  in  1778  was  elected  master  of  Tunbridge 
School,  Kent,  where  he  remained  some  thirty-three 
yeaiB,  and  was  then  succeeded  by  his  cldest  son.     He 
was  also  rcctor  of  Rumwell  and  Ramsden  Crays,  in  £•- 
8ex,  and  minister  of  the  chapelry  of  Shipboame,  in 
Kent,     In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  rcsided  in  Lon- 
don.   He  was  much  admired  as  a  preacher,  and  fre- 
ąuently  gave  his  aid  in  behalf  of  pubUc  charitlcs  by  de- 
llvering  a  sermon.    Hc  died  while  on  a  visit  to  his  eon 
at  Tunbridge,  Sept.  6, 1821.     Dr.  Knox's  chief  theolog- 
ical  works  were:  1.  Esaaya,  Morał  and  Literary  (Lond. 
1777,  12mo,  anon3rmously ;  republished  in  1778,  with 
additional  essays,  in  2  vols.  12mo :  many  addltiona  have 
been  sińce  published) : — 2.  fJberalEdueation,or  a  prac- 
tical Trtaiite  on  the  Methoda  ofaccuint^  itstful  etndpof- 
lite  Leaming  (1781,  8vo;  enlarged  in  1785  to  2  yoIb. 
8vo) :  this  woiic  was  chiefly  intended  to  point  out  the 
defects  of  the  system  of  education  in  the  English  uni- 
ver8ities,  and  is  said  to  hare  bad  some  effect  in  produ- 
cing  a  reformation :  —  8.  Sermona  intended  to  promote 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Chariiy  (1792,  8vo):-4.  Christian 
Philosophy,  or  anA  ttempt  to  display  the  Endence  and 
Ex€ellence  of  ReteaJed  Religion  (1795,  2  rols.  12mo)  : — 
5.  Consideraiions  on  the  Naturę  and  Efficacy   of  the 
Lord's  Sitpper  (1799, 12mo').     He  also  published  ooca- 
sional sermons  and  pamphlets.     Dr.  Knox's  writings 
were  once  much  esteemed.     His  style  has  considerable 
neatness  and  elegance,  but  he  has  little  originality  or 
power  of  thought,  and  his  popularity  has  for  some  years 
been  gradually  decreasing.    They  have  been  reprinted 
under  the  style  Works  CbaaA,  1824,  7  yoIs.  8vo>.— £1^ 
Cydop.  8.  V. ;  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Ei^ish  and  American 
A  uihorsy  voL  ii,  s.  v. 

Knutzen,  Martin,  a  German  wiiter  and  philoeo- 
pher  ofthe  Leibnitz-Wolfian  school,  was  bom  in  Kłiniga- 
beig,  Prussia,  in  1713,  and  held  a  professorahip  of  phi- 
losophy  in  the  univer8ity  of  his  native  place.  Ile  died 
there  in  1751.  His  most  important  work  is  Von  der  im- 
małeriellen  Natur  d.  Seele  (Frankfort,  1744,  8vo).  See 
Kmg,  Philosoph,  Worterb.  ii,  627. 

Blnutsen,  Maithias,  a  noted  German  atheist, 
was  bom  at  Oldensworth,  in  Schleswig^Holstetn,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  17th  century,  and  was  educaud  at 
Konigsberg  and  Jena  UniYersitiea.  He  waa  the  founder 
of  the  ConscientiarianSf  advocating  the  doctiine  that 
reason  and  consdence  are  snffident  to  guide  all  men ; 
besides  consdence,  he  asserted  there  is  no  other  God,  no 
other  religion,  no  other  lawful  magistracy.  He  gave 
the  substanoe  of  his  system  in  a  short  letter  (preaeryed 
in  the  edition  ofMicrtBlii  syntagma  historim  eoclenasti- 
ca  [1699]),  dated  fiom  Bome,  the  contents  of  which 
may  be  reduced  to  the  foUowing  heads:  ''First,  there  is 
neither  a  God  nor  a  devil ;  secondly,  magisintea  are  not 
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to  be  Tilnecl,  chnrchen  are  to  be  despiMd,  and  priesta 
lejected ;  thiidly,  inatead  of  magiatimtea  and  priesta,  we 
haye  leaniing  and  reaaon,  whieh,  joined  wtth  oonarience, 
teach  08  to  live  honeatly,  to  hurt  no  man,  and  to  give 
«Teiy  one  bia  due;  fourthly,  matrimony  doea  not  differ 
from  fomication;  fifthly,  there  ia  bat  one  life,  which  ia 
thiti  after  wbich  there  are  neither  lewarda  nor  poniab- 
ments;  the  holy  Scriptoie  ia  inoonaiatent  witb  itaelf." 
Knntien  boasted  of  nomerona  foUowera  in  the  prindpal 
ddes  of  Europę;  and,  aa  be  pzided  hlmaelf  in  baring 
tomd  adherenta  to  bia  doctfine  at  Jena,  Ftof.  John  Mu- 
■Bus  attacked  and  refuted  him,  mainly  to  diapel  the  im- 
pRańon  which  Knntzen  bad  aonght  to  make  tbat  Jena 
was  likely  to  beoome  a  conrert  to  bia  yiewa.  He  died 
about  1678,  or  later.  See  Bayle,  HisL  Diet,  a.  v. ;  G^n. 
Bwff,Dict.a,r.i  Roeael,  in  i9ftiJ.  und  J^nir.  1844 ;  Hall, 
Eatyklop,  voL  lxvL     (J.  H.  W.) 

Ko'a  (Hcb.  id.  ?ip,  SepL  'Yxoi;«  v.  r.  Koi»,  Kov^i, 
Aovi;  Valg,prij»cipu)fA  word  tbat  occura  but  once,  in 
the  prophetic  denonciationa  of  puniahment  to  the  Jewisb 
peopk  from  the  varioua  natioua  whoae  idolatriea  they 
had  adopted :  **■  The  Babyloniana  and  all  tbe  Cbaldieana, 
Pekod,  and  Shoa,  and  Koa^  and  all  the  Aasjrriana  witb 
them:  all  of  them  desirable  young  men,  captaina  and 
nilerSfgreat  lorda  and  renowned,  all  of  them  riding  upon 
konet"  (Ezek.  xxiii,  23).  Tbe  Sept^  Symmacbus,  Tbe- 
odotion,  Taiguma,  Peabito,  and  EngLYera.,  followed  by 
many  interpretera,  regard  it  as  a  proper  name  of  some 
proyince  or  place  in  the  Babylonian  empire ;  but  nonę 
nch  bas  been  found,  and  the  evident  paronomaaia  witb 
the  preceding  term  in  tbe  same  yerse  auggeata  a  sym- 
boUcal  sigoification  aa  an  appellative,  which  appears  to 
be  famished  by  tbe  kindred  Arabie  ihicr,  the  designation 
of  a  ke-4ximel  or  atallion  for  breediiig  (a  figurę  in  koep- 
ing  with  the  alluaiona  in  the  context  to  grosa  lewdness, 
as  a  type  of  idolatry),  and  hence  tropically  a  prince  or 
noble.  Tbia  ia  the  aense  defended  by  J.  D.  Micbaelis 
{SuppL  2175),  after  Jerome  and  the  Ileb.  interpretera, 
aod  adopted  by  Geaeniua  {Thesaur.  Ileb, p.  1207).  See 
SnoA;  Pekod. 

Koach.    See  Chamkłeosc  . 

KobaTins,  Akoreas,  a  noted  Jeamt,  was  bom  at 
Orkwitz  in  1594,  and  died  at  Trieate  Feb.  22, 1644.  Of 
bis  persooal  histoiy  nothing  further  aeema  to  be  known. 
He  wnCe  Vita  B.JokamńM /undatorit /rairum  mi§er^ 
eordi^^AlfyemL  ffistor,  Lex,  iii,  43. 

Kobler,  Jomr,  an  early  Metbodiat  Epiacopal  roinia- 
ter.was  bom  in  Culpepper  Co.,ya.,  Aug.  29, 1768;  was 
converted  in  l787 ;  entered  tbe  ittnerancy  in  1789;  vol- 
Dotened  aa  miimonarr  to  tbe  North-weatem  Territonr, 
and  for  eighteen  years  labored  witb  great  succeas  in  tbat 
Tast  and  raried  field.  In  1809  bia  bealtb  obliged  bim 
to  k)cate,  bnt  be  labored  aa  hia  atrengtb  permitted  till 
bis  deatfa.  In  1839  the  Baltimore  Confeience,  unaolicit- 
cd,  placed  hia  name  on  ita  liat  aa  a  auperaunuate.  The 
lemainder  of  hia  life  waa  apent  witb  great  uaefulneaa  at 
FRderickaborg,ya.,  where  be  died  July  26, 1843,  fuli  of 
years  and  honored  labora.— Afuutfes  ofCon/,  iii,  465. 

EobndaSsi,  a  celebrated  Buddbiat  pilgrim  of  Ja- 
pan,  waa  bom  in  che  year  774.  In  early  youth  be  be- 
gan  stndying  tbe  Chineae  and  Japanese  wrltera,  and,  in 
nder  to  have  morę  time  to  indulge  in  bia  atudiea,  be 
entwaced  religioiia  life  at  tbe  age  of  twenty.  Having 
beoome  bigb-prieat,  be  aecompanied  a  Japaneae  ambaa- 
aadnr  to  China  in  804,  to  atudy  morę  tboroughly  tbe 
doctrinea  of  Chakia.  A  leamed  Indian  named  Azaii 
gare  him  the  Information  be  deaired,  and  presented  him 
wiih  the  booka  he  bad  himaelf  coUected  in  bia  pilgrim- 
■l?e&  Another  hennit  of  northera  Hindnatan  gare  him 
abo  a  worfc  be  bad  traoalated  from  tbe  Sanscrit,  and 
KTCfal  MSS.  on  leligioaa  aubjecta.  With  theae  Kobn- 
dtisi  letłuned  to  Japan  in  806,  where,  by  bia  pieaching 
■al  miiacka,  be  auoceeded  in  eonyerting  tbe  religious 
tnpcror  of  Japan,  wbo  embraoed  Indian  Boddbiam,  and 
vaa  bapciied  aoeoiding  to  the  rita  of  Chakia.    Enoour- 


aged  by  hia  ancceaa,  Kobudalai  pnbliabed  a  nnmber  of 
aacetic  worka,  and  a  treatiae  in  which  be  expoaed  tbe 
fuudamental  dogmaa  of  Buddbiam.  According  to  Ko- 
bndai8i,tbe  fonr  sooorgea  of  bumanity  are  beli,  women, 
bad  men,  and  war.  There  ia  no  end  to  tbe  number  of 
miraclea  be  ia  aaid  to  bave  wrought,  or  to  tbe  number 
of  pagodas  be  cauaed  to  be  boilt.  He  alao  caused  the 
foundation  of  tbrce  chairs  of  tbeology  for  tbe  interpre- 
tation  of  tbe  aacred  writinga.  He  died  in  835.  See  Tit- 
Sing,  BibUothecue  Japonaite ;  Abel  Remuaat,  Nouv€attx 
MślemgeB  A  siaiijues  ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Genir,  xxvii, 
935.     (J.N.P.) 

Koburg.    See  SAZomr. 

Kocb,  Henry,  a  pioneer  miniater  of  tbe  German  Re- 
formed  Gburch  in  Weatem  Pennaylyania,  was  bom  in 
Northampton  Co.,  Pa.,  in  1795;  puraued  bia  theological 
atndiea  witb  Rev.  Dr.  Becker,  of  Baltimore,  Md.;  waa 
licenaed  and  ordained  in  1 819,  and  aettled  in  what  is  now 
Clarion  Co.,  Pa.  He  died  August  7, 1845.  He  laid  tbe 
foundationa  of  numerooa  congregationa.  Five  chargea 
bave  giown  np  on  bia  field,  wbich  oonatitute  the  beart 
of  what  ia  now  Clarion  Claaeia.    Hia  memory  ia  bleased. 

Kooh,  John  Henry,  a  German  Metbodiat  minia- 
ter, waa  bora  of  Lutberan  parentage  in  Wollmar,  elec- 
torate  of  Heasen,  Germany,  Feb.  14, 1807,  and  emigrated 
in  1834  to  tbia  country.  At  New  Orleana,  La.,  be  waa 
attacked  with  yellow  fever,  and  reaolyed  on  bia  sick-bed 
to  aerre  God  witb  hia  wbole  beart.  He  removed  after- 
warda  to  Cincinnati,  where  brotber  Nuelson  invited  him 
to  attend  tbe  meetinga  of  German  Metbodista,  and  there, 
nnder  tbe  preaching  of  father  Schmucker  and  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Naat,  he  waa  awakened  and  conyerted.  He  waa 
licenaed  to  preach  in  1841,  and  in  1845  joined  the  Ken- 
tucky Confeience.  He  waa  aucceaaiydy  appointed  to 
tbe  following  chargea :  Weat  Union,  Pomeroy,  Captina, 
inObio;  WheelingjW.Ya.;  Portaroouth,  Madison,  New 
Albany,  Mount  Yeraon,  IndL ;  Louiarille,  Ky. ;  Madiaon 
Street,  Lawrenoeburgb,Bate8ville,  Poland  and  Greencaa- 
tle,  La  Fayette  and  Bradford.  Hia  bealtb  fuling,  be  re- 
tired  from  the  efiectire  aeiyice,  but  re-entered  tbe  ac- 
tiye  work  three  yeara  later,  and  aerred  two  years  at 
Madiaon  and  one  year  at  Cbarleatown,  Ind.,  where  be 
died  Oct,  1, 1871.  "  Brotber  Koch  waa  an  eamcat  Chris- 
tian and  a  faithful  itinerant.  Many  were  couverted  nn- 
der bia  roinistry,  and  great  ia  hia  reward  in  heayen." — 
Minutet  of  Confeiencesy  1871,  p. 227. 

Kochano w«ki,  John,  a  Polish  nobleman  and  dia- 
tinguisbed  poet,  wbo  waa  bom  in  1532,  and  died  in  1584, 
deaeryea  our  notice  for  bia  translation  of  tbe  Paalma  into 
Polish  yerse,  which  he  performed  in  ao  maaterly  a  man- 
ner  tbat  be  waa  aumamed  the  "  Pindar  of  Poland."  See 
Bentkowski,  futory  of  PoUsk  Literaturę  (see  Index). 

Koohberg,  Johannes,  a  German  tbeologian  and 
deacendant  of  a  noble  family,  flourisbed  in  the  early  part 
of  the  aecond  balf  of  tbe  14tb  centuiy.  Ufi.waa  in  high 
position  at  the  conyent  St.Michael,  at  Jena,  about  1866. 
— A  Ugem,  liistor.  Lex,  iii,  43. 

Kocher,  Johann  Chbistoph,  D.D.,  a  (Terman  tbe- 
ologian, waa  bom  at  Lobenatein  April  23, 1699.  He  was 
sucoessiyely  rector  of  the  gymnasium  at  Oanabrtlck,  au- 
perintendent  at  Branawick,  and  profeasor  of  tbeology  afe 
Jena,  and  died  there  Sept,  21, 1772.  He  published  a 
continuation  of  Wolf  s  Curce  Philologic(tf  undcr  the  title 
A  nalecta  Philohgica  et  Exegetica  in  Quałvor  Erangelia 
(Altenburg,  1766, 4to).  "  It  auppliea,"  says  Orme, "  aome 
of  the  desiderata  of  Wolfa  work,  and  brings  down  the 
accoimt  of  the  sentiments  of  the  modem  wiiters  on  the 
Gospels  to  the  period  of  ita  publication"  (Biblioth,  Bib,  p. 
276).  For  a  list  of  all  his  worka,  sec  Doring,  Gekhrte 
TheoL  DeutschlandSy  ii,  147  sq. 

Kodashim.    See  Talmud. 

Koeberger,  Wencesłaus,  a  noted  Flemiab  painter 
and  architect,  waa  bom  in  Antwerp  about  1550 ;  atudied 
in  bia  natire  city,  and  later  at  Komę ;  and  died  eitber 
in  1610  or  in  1634.    He  aelected  chiefiy  religiona  aob- 
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jectfl,  and  among  his  best  paintings  are  ^  Łhe  Martyrdom 
of  Saint  Sebastian,"  and  "  Christ  taken  from  the  Cross 
and  supported  by  An^^ls.**  See  Descamps,  VUs  dea  Pewr 
tres  Flcanands,  etc 

KoflEler,  John,  a  Roman  Catholic  missionaTy  to 
Cochin  China.  We  have  no  details  of  his  life  until  af- 
ter  he  departed  for  ihat  country  in  1740.  He  remained 
there  fourteen  years,  and,  being  madę  physician  to  the 
king,  availed  himself  of  tliis  position  to  further  his  mis- 
sionary  purposes.  The  persccution  of  the  Christiana  in 
China  led,  however,  to  stroilar  measures  in  Cochin  Chi- 
na, and,  with  the  exception  of  KoiHer,  whom  the  king 
prized  highly  on  account  of  his  medical  knowledge,  all 
the  missionaries  wcre  arrested  and  shipped  to  Macao 
Aug.  27, 1750.  The  same  fate  also  overtook  Koffler  in 
1755.  Arriving  at  Macao,  he  was  arrested,  and  sent 
with  his  colleagues  to  Portugal,  where  they  were  im- 
prisoned  as  having  encroached  upon  the  monopoly 
granted  to  the  Portuguese  goyemment  by  the  Holy  See, 
and  which  it  claimed  gave  that  nation  the  exclu8ive 
right  of  evangeiizing  the  East  Indies.  KofHer  was 
finally  released  through  the  intenrention  of  the  eropreas 
Maria  Theresa  in  1765,  and  was  sent  on  a  mission  to 
TransyWania,  where  he  labored  until  his  death  in  1780. 
While  in  prison  he  wrote  a  memoir  of  his  trayels,  which 
was  published  by  £ckart,  and  reprinted  by  De  Murr, 
under  the  title,  Joarmis  Koffier  historica  Cochinchina 
Descriptio  in  epitome  redacta  ab  J,  F,  Eckart,  edenie  De 
Murr  (1805,  8vo).  See  Mignę,  Biog.  Chretienne  et  An- 
tichritierme ;  De  Monteron  et  Est^ye,  Misdon  de  la  Co- 
ckinchine  et  du  Tonlan,  1858.— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gen, 
xxyii,  28.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Kogler,  loNAz,  a  Jesuit  German  miadonaiy  to  Chi- 
na, was  bora  at  Landsberg,  Bayaria,  in  1680,  entered 
the  order  of  Jesoits  in  1696,  prepared  for  missionary 
work  in  1715,  and  departed  the  }'ear  foUowing  for  Chi- 
na, where  he  enjoyed  the  fayor  of  the  emperor  in  a  re- 
markable  degree.  Kogler  was  master  of  the  sciences, 
and  especially  in  astronomy  displayed  superior  acąuisi- 
tion.  He  dicd  in  Pekin  in  1746. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biogr, 
Głnercde,  xxyii,  959. 

Ko^hath  (Heh.  Kohath*,  rng,  aateniblg,  Numb.  iii, 
19, 29 ;  iv,  2, 4, 15 ;  yii,  9 ;  xyi,  1  ;'oftener  Kehaik',  ThC, 
Gen.  xlvi,  11 ;  £xod.  yi,  16, 18 ;  Numb.  iii,  17, 27 ;  xxvi, 
57,  58 ;  Josh.  xxi,  5,  20,  26 ;  1  Chroń,  vi,  1,  2, 16, 18, 22, 
38,61,66,70;  xv,  5;  xxiii,  6, 12;  Sept,  Kaa^,  but  Kó^ 
in  Gen.  xlvi,  11),  the  second  son  of  Leyi,  and  father  of 
Amram,  Izhar,  Hebron,  and  Uzziel  (Gen.  xlvi,  1 1 ;  Numb. 
iii,  19,  etc).  B.C.  1873.  The  deacendants  of  Kohath 
formed  one  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  Lcyitical 
tribe.  This  diyision  contained  the  priesŁly  family  which 
was  descended  from  Aaron,  the  son  of  Amram.  In  the 
seryice  of  the  taberaacle,  as  settled  in  the  wilderaess, 
they  had  the  distinguished  charge  of  bearing  the  ark 
and  the  sacred  yessels  (£xod.  yi,  16 ;  Numb.  iv,  4-6).  See 
Kohath  iTE. 


>'hathlte  (coUectiye  ^T\r\'^y  Kohathi\  Numb. 
iii,  27, 30 ;  iv,  18, 34, 37 ;  x,  21 ;  xxvi,  57 ;  2  Chroń,  xxxiv, 
12;  or  '^rnp,  Kehaihi',  Josh.  xxi,  4,  10;  1  Chroń,  vi, 
33,64;  ix,  82;  2  Chroń,  xx,  19;  xxix,  12;  Sept.Kaa3; 
Auth.  Yers. "  Kohathites**),  the  descendants  of  Kohath, 
the  second  of  the  three  sons  of  IiCvi  (Gershon,  Kohath, 
Meran),  from  whom  the  three  principal  divisions  of  the 
Leyites  derived  their  origin  and  their  narae  (Gen,  xlvi, 
11 ;  Exod.  vi,  16, 18 ;  Numb.  iii,  17 ;  2  Chroń,  xxxiv,  12, 
etc).  Kohath  was  the  father  of  Amram,  and  he  of  Mo- 
ses  aud  Aaron.  From  him,  thercfore,  wcre  descended 
all  the  priests;  and  hence  those  of  the  Kohathites  w^ho 
were  not  priests  were  of  the  highest  rank  of  the  Levite8, 
though  not  the  sons  of  Levi'8  finst-born.  Korah,  the  son 
of  Izhar,  was  a  Kohathite,  and  hence,  perhaps,  his  im- 
patience  of  the  superiority  of  his  relative8,  Moses  and 
Aaron.  In  the  journeyings  of  the  tabernacle  the  sons 
of  Kohath  had  charge  of  the  most  holy  portions  of  the 
yessels,  to  carry  them  by  staves,  aa  the  yail,  the  ark, 


the  tables  of  show-bread,  the  golden  altar,  etc  (Numb. 
iv) ;  but  they  were  not  to  touch  them  or  look  upon 
them  *'lest  they  die."  These  were  all  preyiooaly  coy- 
ered  by  the  priests,  the  sons  of  Aaron.  In  the  reign  of 
Hezeldah  the  Kohathites  are  mentloned  first  (2  Chroń. 
xxLX,  12),  as  they  are  also  1  Chroń.  xy,  5-7, 11,  when 
Uriel  their  chief  asństed,  with  120  of  his  brethren,  in 
bringing  up  the  ark  to  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Dayid. 
It  is  also  remarkable  that  in  this  last  list  of  those  whom 
Dayid  calls  **  chief  of  the  fathers  of  the  Leyites,**  and 
oouples  with  *^  Zadok  and  Abiathar  the  priests,**  of  8ix 
who  are  mendoned  by  name  four  are  descendants  of 
Kohath,  yiz.,  besides  Uriel,  Shemaiah,  the  son  of  Elza- 
phan,  with  200  of  his  brethren*,  Elid,  the  son  of  He- 
bron, with  80  of  his  brethren ;  and  Amminadab,  the  son 
of  Uzziel,  with  1 12  of  his  brethren.  For  it  appean  from 
Exod.  yi,  18-22,  comp.  with  I  Chroń,  xxiii,  12,  and  xxvi, 
28-32,  that  there  were  four  families  of  sons  of  Kohath— 
Amramites,  Izharites,  Hebronites,  and  Uzzielites;  and 
of  the  aboye  names  Elzaphan  and  Amminadab  were 
both  Uzzielites  (Exod.  yi,  22),  and  Eliel  a  Hebronite. 
The  yerses  already  cited  from  1  Chroń.  xxyi ;  Numb.  iii, 
19,  27 ;  1  Chroń,  xxiii,  12,  also  disclose  the  wealtb  and 
iroportance  of  the  Kohathites,  and  the  important  offioes 
filled  by  them  as  keepers  of  the  dedicated  treasures,  as 
judges,  officeiB,  and  rulers,  both  secular  and  sacred.  In 
2  Chroń,  xx,  19  they  appear  as  singera^  with  the  Kor- 
hites. 

The  number  of  the  sons  of  Kohath  between  the  ages 
of  thirty  and  fifty,  at  the  first  censns  in  the  wildemess, 
was  2750,  and  the  wliole  number  of  malen  from  a  month 
old  was  8600  (Numb.  iii,  28 ;  iy,  36).  Their  number  is 
not  giyen  at  the  seound  numbering  (Numb.  xxvi,  57), 
but  the  whole  number  of  Leyites  had  increased  by  1300, 
viz.  from  22,000  to  23,300  (Numb.  iii,  39;  xxvi,  62). 
The  place  of  the  sons  of  Kohath  in  marching  and  en- 
campment  was  south  of  the  tabernacle  (Numb.  iii.  29), 
which  was  also  the  situation  of  the  Reubenite&  Samuel 
was  a  Kohathite,  and  so  of  course  were  his  descendants, 
Heman  the  singer  and  the  third  diyision  of  the  singers 
which  was  under  him.  See  Hemam;  Asaph;  Jedu- 
thum.  The  inheritance  of  those  sons  of  Kohath  who 
were  not  priests  lay  in  the  half  tribe  of  Manasaeb,  in 
Ephraim  (1  Chroń,  yi,  61-70),  and  in  Dan  (Josh.  xxi,  5, 
20-26).  Of  Łhe  peraonal  history  of  Kohath  we  kuow 
nothing,  except  that  he  came  down  to  Egypt  with  Leyi 
and  Jacob  (Gen.  xlvi,  11),  that  his  sister  was  Jochcbed 
(Exod.yi,  20),  and  that  he  lived  to  the  age  of  133  years 
(Exod.  yi,  18).  He  lived  about  eighty  or  ninety  years 
in  Egypt  during  Jo6eph*s  lifetime,  aud  about  thirty 
morę  after  his  death.  He  may  have  been  some  twenty 
years  younger  than  Joseph  his  unde.  A  fuli  taUe  of 
the  descendants  of  Kohath  may  be  seen  in  fiurrington^s 
OeneałogieSf  Tab.  X,  No.  1. — Smith.     See  Levitb. 

Koheleth.    See  Ecclbsiastes. 

Kohen,  Naphthali,  a  great  Cabalistic  rabbi,  **  a 
man  whose  life  was  fuli  of  incidents  which  would  givc 
a  biography  of  him  the  air  of  a  romance,**  was  bom 
at  Ostrow,  in  the  Ukrainę,  Poland,  about  1660.  While 
yet  a  youth  he  was  carried  off  by  some  Coesacks  into 
the  wilds  of  Poland,  and  for  seyeral  years  there  foUow- 
ed  the  employments  of  a  hunter  and  a  shepherd.  He 
leamed  to  excel  in  horsemanship  and  archer^^,  in  wbich 
he  took  great  delight  all  his  after  life.  At  length  he 
succeeded  in  making  his  escape  from  the  Tartais,  and 
trayelled  in  Poland.  Here  new  impulses  sttrred  with- 
ia  him,  and  his  natnrally  yigorous  mental  powers  were 
roiised  to  eamest  efTorts  aflcr  leaming.  He  roade  rapid 
progress  in  the  study  of  the  Talmud  and  CabalA,  was 
ordained  rabbi,  and  subseąuently  elected  chief  rabbi  at 
Posen.  He  studied  the  Cabala  profoundly,  and  was  at 
once  admired  and  feared  for  his  supposed  ability  to  com- 
mand  the  interyentiou  of  the  supematural  powers.  But 
in  1711,  while  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Hebrew  congre^ 
gations  at  Frankfort-on-the- Maine,  where,  as  in  Poland, 
he  enjoyed  for  a  time  a  high  reputation  as  an  expoaiid« 
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er  of  tbe  Uw  and  a  Cabalistic  bieiophant,  there  oocnrred 
a  &ightful  Gonflagntion,  in  which  all  the  Jewish  quar- 
ter  WM  boroed  to  ashea.  In  this  woful  calamity  Kohcn, 
as  a  potent  Cahalist,  was  called  upon  by  the  distracted 
peopk  to  bring  into  esercise  those  supematund  re* 
sooroes  which  he  professcd  to  commaod,  in  order  to 
itay  the  progress  of  the  fiery  flood.  He  wui  weak 
eooągh  to  make  the  triaL  Of  course  he  utterly  failed. 
Hus  expo6uie,  oombined  with  the  circumstance  that  the 
fire  had  first  broken  oat  in  hia  own  houae,  tumed  the 
popuJar  feeling  of  the  Jews  against  him,  and  Rabbi 
Naphthali  Kohen  was  once  morę  obliged  "  to  grasp  the 
wandering  staff/*  and  begin  the  world  anew.  He  now 
bent  his  stępa  towards  the  pUce  of  his  birth,  and  ended 
his  days  in  connection  with  the  synagogue  at  Ostrów. 
Kohen  was  qaite  a  poet,  and  wrote  aeveral  hymns  and 
anthema  which  have  become  the  common  property  of 
the  synagogue  and  the  Jewish  people.  Many  curioos 
notioes  of  him  may  be  found  in  the  Juduche  Merkwur- 
tSgkeilen  of  Johann  Jacob  Schudt.  See  Gr&tz,  Gesch,  d, 
Juden,  X,  34^  sq. ;  see  also  Etheridge,  Introd.  to  Hebrtw 
UUraiure,  p.  445  są.     ( J.  H.  W.) 

Kohen*  Nehemlali,  a  noted  Jewish  fanatic,  who 
flooriahed  in  Pohmd  in  the  second  half  of  the  17th  cen- 
tary,  and  pretended  to  be  a  prophet  or  precursor  of  the 
Kessiah,  was  a  rival  of  the  oelebrated  Sabbathai  Zewt, 
who  claimeid  abont  the  same  time  to  be  the  veritable 
Meaaiah  so  long  kwked  for  by  his  people.  Inrited  by 
Sabbathai  to  viait  him,  Nehemiah  quickly  set  out  for 
Abydoa,  and  was  immediately  upon  arrivaJ  admitted  to 
10  andience  which  h»ted  some  three  dajrs.  The  rival- 
ly  which,  on  accoont  of  their  peculiar  profeasion,  natu- 
laDy  esisted  between  the  two  pretenders,  madę  each  fear 
for  his  life  fiom  the  other,  and,  as  Sabbathaihad  actually 
hind  sereral  base  fellows  to  assassinate  Nehemiah,  the 
Utter  fled  to  Adrianople.  He  there  embraced  Moham- 
medanism,  and  rerealed  to  the  Turicish  goyemment  the 
plottings  of  Sabbathai,  and  this  conrse  ultimately  led 
to  the  accession  of  this  pretended  Measiah  likewise  to 
tbe  fok]  of  the  prophet  of  IsUud.  See  GrUtz,  (r eacA.  d. 
Jttdoi,  X,  241  sq.    See  Sabbatiial 

Kohen-ZedekyBEN-JoSEPii,  a  noted  Jewish  rabbi, 
and  bead  of  the  school  at  Purobaditha,  fiourished  from 
917  to  93d.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest  presidents  of  this 
Jewish  high-flchool,  and  labored  eamestly,  and  for  some 
time  with  coDsiderable  show  of  success,  to  make  it  the 
first  and  best  authority  of  Rabbinic  leaming.  Sura 
Academy  was  aeveral  times  worsted  in  the  stniggle,  and 
Kohen -Zedek  well-nigh  sucoeeded  in  abolishing  the 
exiliaichate  which  Sun  posaessed,  but  in  925  he  was 
finaUy  led  to  acknowledge  David  ben-Sakkai  as  exili- 
trch,  and  tn  tum  secuied  Sura*B  confirmation  of  his  ga- 
onate  at  Pombaditha.  Kohen-Zedek  died  in  936.  See 
tiratz,  Gtśch,  d,  Juden,  v,  296  8q. 

Kohl,  JoiiANM  Peter,  a  leamed  German,  was  bom 
at  Kieł  March  10, 1698.  In  1725  he  was  called  to  St. 
PetenboTg  to  teach  belles-lettres  and  ecclesiastical  his- 
tofy.  Three  years  after  he  lefl  that  city  because  he  be- 
came  pasaionately  in  lorę  with  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Peter  tbe  Great,  a  passion  which  caused  him  to  commit 
many  extravagance8.  He  retired  first  to  Hamburg,  af- 
terwards  to  Altona,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
hia  life  in  study.  He  bequeathed  his  fine  library,  which 
eontained  some  rare  manuacripts,  to  the  librar>''  of  the 
gymnaaiani  at  Altona.  He  died  October  9, 1778.  His 
vorks  are,  Tkeohgia  geatUia  CimbriocB  puriorit  ttpecimen 
(Kici,  1723,  8vo)  t—Ecclesia  Grteca  LutherizcmSf  Hte  er- 
oritatio  de  cometuu  et  disMtuu  orienŁalis  Graca  speciatim 
Aaticef  fi  ocódenialia  Lutherana  eccUsue  in  dogmatibus 
(Lttbeckf  1723, 8vo) : — IntroducHo  in  hisłoriam  et  rem  lit- 
erariam  Slarorum  in  primit  8€UTam,  ńoe  kiitoria  crit- 
Kn  tersiofHunt  Slacomearum  maxime  imigniumy  mmirum 
ceditis  tacri  et  Ephremi  Syri;  acoedunt  duo  »ermones 
^pkremLt  mmdnm  ediii^  de  8.  Cana  fidei  Lutheranm  teste$ 
(Altona,  1729, 8vo).  The  ccNidusions  of  these  two  ser- 
of  aaint  Ephiem  by  Kohl  haye  been  lefuted  by  Le 


Brun  and  Renaodot;  also  by  an  unknown  person,  who 
has  pubhshed  AntinUhicoiu  teu  confuiatio  annotaŁionum 
KohlU  ad  S.  Ephremi  Sermonea  (Romę,  1840,  8vo)  : — 
Delieim  EpirtcUca,»ice  epistolarum  argumenti  non  mimu 
raritaie  quam  orationis  cultu  ingigniumJasciculuSj  Mo' 
joragiifGneni,  BartkoHni,  Sdiefferi  cdiorumgue  tirojrum^ 
cum  prafatione  de  vita  scriptisgue  Majoroffii  (Leipaig, 
1731,  8vo) : — De  Episiolis  a  Jo,  Jfertlio  partim^  parłim 
ad  ipsum  scripłis  adhuc  inediłit — dissertations  placed  in 
the  supplement  of  the  Leipzig  A  eta  Eruditorum,  ix«  859. 
Kohl  aLso  intended  to  publish  several  works  on  the  ec- 
clesiastical history  of  the  Slavic  nations,  but  the  MSS. 
of  only  a  few  have  been  found. — Hoefer,  Nouv,Biog.  Ge- 
ner(de,  xxyii,  80. 

Kohler,  Christian  and  Jerome,  two  brotbers 
who  distinguished  themselres  among  the  enthusiasts  of 
Beme  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  were  natires 
of  BrUgglen.  Ignorant  and  poor,  Christian  became  a 
mechanic  and  Jerome  a  wagoner,  and  they  appear  to 
haye  led  yery  inregular  liyes  until  1745,  when  they  were 
conyerted  in  a  reviyal  then  taking  place  in  the  countr>'. 
They  soon  claimed  to  have  dreams  and  yisions  in  which 
Christ  and  other  persons  appeared  to  them,  and  they 
went  about  preachiug  and  exhorting.  They  may  at 
first  have  been  sincere,  but  appear  aflerwards  to  have 
roade  popular  credulity  a  meaus  of  gain.  They  claimed 
to  be  the  two  witnesses  spoken  of  in  the  book  of  Keye- 
lation,  and  madę  many  followers.  Among  other  things, 
they  predicted  the  end  of  the  world  for  Christmas,  1748, 
and  aflerwards  renewed  their  prediction  for  later  pe- 
riods.  They  pretended  to  be  able  to  redeem  souls  out 
of  purgatory,  and  thus  swindled  a  great  many  persons. 
Finally,  a  price  was  set  on  their  heads.  On  Oct.  8, 1752, 
Jerome  was  caught ;  he  was  brought  to  Bemc,  judged, 
and  executed,  Jan.  16, 1753.  His  brother,  in  the  mean 
time,  was  madę  prisoner  at  Neueburg,  but  of  his  subse- 
ąuent  fate  there  is  no  record.  Their  principal  disciple 
in  Viel,  John  Sahli,  was  condemned  to  death  for  oontu- 
macy  March  19,  1753;  but  their  other  followers  were 
not  much  disturbed,  and  the  sect  died  out  slowly.  See 
Kyburg,  Das  enideckte  Geheimniss  d,  Bosheit  «n  d,  Brug^ 
girSekłe  (ZUr.  1753);  Originalakten  im  Bemer  Słaats- 
arckir. ;  Simler,  Sammlung  z,  Kirchengetch,  pU  i,  p.  249 ; 
Meister,  łfelcełische  Scenen  d,  neuem  Schwarmerei  u.  In- 
ioUram  (Zllrich,  1785),  p.  161 ;  Schlegel,  Kirchengetck. 
</,  18  Jahrh.  (pt.  ii,  Heilbronn,  1788) ;  TUlier,  Gesck,  d. 
eidgenóssischfn  Freittaatea  Bem  (Beme,  1839),  yoL  y; 
Hagenbach,  D.  evangeL  Protestantismus  in  a.  geachichtl. 
EntiticheUtng,  iii,  198  8q. ;  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kircken- 
Lexihonf  yi,  239. 

K5hler,  Johann  Bernhard,  a  German  philo- 
sophical  writer,  was  bom  at  Lubeck  Fcb.  10, 1742,  and 
was  educateil  in  the  celebrated  uniyersities  of  Germany, 
France,  and  Holland.  In  1781  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor  of  the  Greek  and  Oriental  langnages  at  the  Uni- 
yenity  of  Kónigsberg.  He  die<l  April  3, 1802,  at  Basie, 
Switzerland.  Those  of  his  works  of  spccial  interest  to 
us  are.  De  Dote  apud  veterea  Hebrao$  nubentium  (LUb. 
1757) : — Observation€»  in  Sacrum  Codicem,  ex  tcripiorir 
bu$profanis  (Gott.  1759) : — Ohserc.  tn  Sacrum  Codicetn, 
maxime  ex  acriptoribus  Gracia  et  A  rahicis  (Lpzg.  1763 ; 
Leyd.  1765) : — Emendationea  in  Dionia  Chryaoatomi  Ora-' 
iionea  Paraicaa  (Gott,  1770,  4to). — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biogr, 
Gener,  xxyiii,  4;  Neue  AUgenu  deutache  Biblioth,  lxxii, 
339. 

Kohlreif,  Gottfried,  a  German  theologian,  bom 
at  Strelitz  Oct.  11,  1674,  was  the  son  of  M.  C.  Kohlreif, 
a  noted  preacher  at  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Strelitz. 
Gottfried  was  educated  at  the  TTniyersity  of  Roetock, 
where  he  entered  in  1692.  Shortly  after  the  opening 
of  the  Uniyersity  at  Halle  he  went  thither  to  attend 
lectures  on  philosophy,  but  retumed,  after  a  short  stay 
at  that  place,  and  at  Leipzig*  Wittemberg,  and  Berlin, 
to  Rostock  (1695).  About  1699  he  went  to  Hamburg, 
and  resided  there  until  1701,  when  he  became  pastor  of 
a  church  at  New  Brandenburg;  later  he  removed  to 
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Batzeboig,  where  he  died,  August  18, 17&0.  Kohlreif 
wiDte  largely  in  the  dUTerent  departmento  of  theological 
Bcienoe,  but  he  has  eamed  epecial  credit  by  his  contri- 
butions  to  Biblical  chronology.  His  moet  important 
works  are,  Chronologia  Sacra  (Hamburg,  1724,  8vd)  :— 
Chronologia  Liphratkon  (Luh.  and  Lpzg.  1782,  8vo)  :— 
GtMch,  d.  Philister  u.  Moabiter  (Ratzeb.  1788,  8vo).  A 
Gomplete  list  of  his  writings  is  given  by  Dóńng,  Ge- 
lehrte  TheoL  DeutstAlands,  ii,  163  Bq. 

Koinonia  (ico(vctfvia),  the  Greek  word  for  commun' 
t<m,  was  one  of  the  names  by  which  the  early  Church 
leferred  to  the  Lord*8  Supper.  See  Riddle,  Christian 
AniicuitifSf  p.  542  sq.     See  Gommunion. 

Kokabim.    See  Talmud. 

Koken,  Johakn  Karl,  a  German  theologian,  was 
bom  at  HUdesheim  June  9, 1711,  and  was  educatcd  at 
the  unirersities  of  Helmstildt  and  Gottingen.  In  1740 
he  accepted  a  cali  to  Martin*8  Church,  Hildesheim,  and 
in  1756  became  superintendent  of  the  Hildesheim  church- 
es.  In  1757  the  theological  faculty  of  Rinteln  conferred 
on  Koken  the  doctorate  of  theology.  He  died  March 
15, 1773.  Besides  a  number  of  smali  but  valuable  oon- 
tributions  to  practical  religious  literaturę,  he  wrote  Vor- 
trejłichheił  d  christL  Rdigion  (Hildesh.  1761,  4to;  1762, 
4to)  '.-'Kem  der  Siiłenlehre  Jeau  u.  aeiner  Apostel  (Brem. 
1766-72,  6  vol&  8vo).  See  D3ring,  Gelehrłe  Theologen 
DeutKhlandBy  ii,  168  sq. 

Kolai'ah  (Heb.  Kolatfah',  TV^P,  voice  ofJehovak), 
the  name  of  two  men, 

1.  (SepL  K(tfX<ac  v.  r.  KaiXiac  or  KwXiac ;  Vulg.  Co- 
Uas.^  The  father  of  Ahab,  which  latter  was  one  of  the 
false  and  immoral  prophets  sererely  denounced  by  Jer- 
emiah  (Jer.  xxix,  21).    B.C.  antę  594. 

2.  (SepU  K(iiXeia,yulg.  Colaja,)  Son  of  Maaseiah 
and  father  of  Pedaiah,  a  Benjamite,  and  ancestor  of  Sal- 
lu,  which  last  Icd  back  a  party  from  Babylon  (Neh«  xi, 
7).    RC.  much  antę  536. 

Kollar,  Jam,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  Slavic 
poets  and  preachers,  was  bom  July  29, 1793,  at  Mosch- 
owze,  in  the  north-west  of  Hungar)',  studied  at  Presburg 
and  Jena,  and  in  1819  became  pastor  of  a  Protestant 
congregation  at  Pesth.  He  wrote  many  poems  of  great 
literary  value,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  zeal- 
ous  adrocates  of  Panslavism.  In  1831  he  published  a 
Yolume  of  his  sermons,  Kazne  (Pesth,  1831,  8vo),  which 
were  found  so  eloquent  that  they  were  at  oncc  translated 
into  seyeral  of  the  modem  langnages.  The  revolution 
in  Hungary  compelled  him  to  abandon  his  country.  He 
withdrew  to  Yienna,  whcre  he  was  madę  professor  of 
archieology  in  1849,  and  died  there  Jan.  29, 1852.  See 
For,  Quar(,  Rev.  April,  1828 ;  Jungmann,  Getch,  d,  Bóhm- 
ischen  Litterahtr ;  Chambers,  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Kolie,  John,  a  German  Methodist  minister,  was 
bom  at  Billenhausen,WUrtemberg,  Germany,  on  the  19th 
of  July,  1823 ;  came  to  the  United  States  Aug.  25, 1852 ; 
became  acqufflinted  with  some  intelligent  and  pious 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episoopal  Church,  and  soon 
was  led  to  a  knowledge  of  his  sins,  and  was  enabled  to 
realize  by  faith  that  Jesus  was  his  Saviour.  In  1857  he 
was  licensed  to  preach,  and  in  the  spring  of  1858  was 
sent  to  Cape  (lirardeau,  and  joined  the  Southem  Illinois 
Conference.  In  1861  he  was  ordained  a  deacon,  and 
aent  to  Benton  Street,  St.  Louis,  where  he  labored  two 
years  with  great  acceptability.  In  1863  he  was  ordain- 
ed an  eldcr,  and  sent  to  St,  Charles,  where  he  again  la- 
bored succcssfidly  for  two  years.  His  next  appoint^ 
ments  were  Manchester  Mission,  one  year,  and  Union 
Mission,  three  vears.  After  this  he  was  sent  to  Boone- 
yille  and  Manito  Mission,  where  he  labored  till  his  coursc 
was  finished  on  the  18th  of  March,  1870.  *^  As  a  preach- 
er,  Kolie  was  faithful  and  punctual.  He  was  a  diligent 
student,  and  acquire<i  a  considerable  amount  of  theolog- 
ical knowledge.  In  his  preaching  he  was  original  and 
practical,  and  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  he  loyed  the 
aouls  of  those  to  whom  he  ministeied.    His  motto  was 


'  HolinetB  to  the  Lord,*  and  that  m  an  especial  Mosą 
as  he  oottsidered  it  to  be  his  calling  to  bear  the  TeaseU 
of  the  Lord.''  He  contributed  largely  to  the  ChritOiekt 
ApologeUf  the  German  ocgan  of  the  M.  £.  Chnrch. — 
Conference  Minuta,  1871. 

KoUenbtuioh  (also  Collenbuscr),  Samuel,  M.D., 
an  eminent  German  pietist,  and  the  founder  of  a  theo- 
logical school,  was  bom  of  pious  parents  in  the  town  of 
Barmen  (Rhenish  Ftussia),  Sept  1, 1724.    He  hesiUted 
long  between  theology  and  medicine,  but  finally  decided 
for  the  latter,  and  studied  at  Duisburg  and  Strasburg. 
Through  all  his  studies,  however,'he  did  not  forgct  to 
attend  to  his  spiritual  improrement,  and  attained  great 
Christim  self-<x>ntrol  and  perfection.     While  studying 
at  Strasburg  he  began  to  inquire  into  mystidsm  and 
alchemy,  which  were  then  considered  as  having  a  doee 
oonnection  with  each  other.    Upon  the  completion  of 
his  uniyersity  studies  he  began  the  practice  of  medicine 
at  Duisburg,  but  in  1784  retired  to  Barmen,  and  there 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  partly  in  the  practice  of 
medicine,  partly  in  disseminating  his  peculiar  religious 
view8.     He  died  SepL  1, 1808.     Dr.  RoUenbusch  can,  in 
many  respects,  be  considered  enUtled  to  a  place  between 
the  mystic  separatist  Tersteegen  (q.  ▼.),  bom  twenty- 
seven  years  before  him,  and  Jung-Stilling  (q.  v.),  Bixteen 
years  younger.    Like  the  latter,  he  first  indined  to  Ldb- 
nitz  and  Wolfs  philosophical  system,  then  became  a 
Bengelian,  though  without  approving  all  Beng<el*s  yiews. 
He  attached  especial  importanoe  to  the  yisions  of  Doro- 
theo  Wuppermann,  of  Wichlinghausen,  a  patient  of  his 
attacked  with  hysterics.    Among  the  lesulta  of  Dr.  Kol- 
lenbusch*s  practical  activity  are  to  be  named  the  Bar- 
men Missionary  Society,  and  the  Baraaen  Mission  estab- 
lishment.    He  wrote  ErU&rung  bibUicher  WaMrheiten 
(Elberf.  1807)  i—GoldmeA  epfel  in  tilbemen  Schalen  (Bai^ 
men,  1854).     See  T.  W.  Kmg,  Die  Ijehre  A  Dr.  ^.,  etc. 
(Elberfeld,  1846) ;  same,  Kriti»che  Getch,  d^protegL-reUg, 
SchwSrmerei,  etc  (ElberfeW,  1851) ;  Baur,  Die  Dreieim^ 
heiidehre,  p.  655  są. ;  Hase,  Dogmatik,  p.  844  są. ;  Ha- 
genbach,  Iłist.  of  Doctrinesj  ii,  §  800. 

KoUock,  Henty,  D.D^  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  Dec.  14, 1778,  at  New  Ftoyidence,  £88ex  Coun- 
ty,  N.  J.,  and  graduated  at  New  Jersey  College  in  1794. 
Haying  deyoted  himself  to  study  for  the  three  succes- 
siye  years,  he  was  appointed  tutor  in  his  alma  mater. 
In  this  position  he  dUtinguished  himself  for  his  skill  in 
debatę,  passing  his  leisure  hours  in  the  stndy  of  theol- 
ogy. In  1800  he  was  licensed,  and  prcachcd  for  fire 
months  at  ł*rinceton,  where  he  also  deliyered  a  series  of 
discourses  on  the  life  and  character  of  St  Peter,  which 
were  remarkable  for  their  briUiancy  and  attnction.  On 
leaying  Princeton  he  took  charge  of  the  Church  at  Eliz- 
abethtown,  and  was  a  zealous  prorooter  of  missions  to 
the  destitute  regions  in  Morris  and  Sussex  Counties.  In 
1803  he  retumed  to  Princeton  as  pastor  and  professor, 
and  in  1806  accepted  a  cali  from  the  Independent  IVes- 
bjrterian  Church  at  Sayannah,  Ga.,  where  his  labors  were 
abundant.  He  sailed  for  England  in  1817,  not  only  in 
quest  of  health,  but  also  to  collect  materials  for  a  life  of 
John  C^yin,  and  after  an  absence  of  eight  months  re- 
tumed to  Sayannah,  where  he  died,  Dec  29, 181 9.  A  col- 
lection  of  his  8ermon$  was  published  in  1822  (Sayannah, 
4  yols.  8yo).  Dr.  J.  W.  Alexander  {Lyfe  of  Dr.  A  rcktr- 
hałd  Alexander,  p.  859)  pays  Dr.  Kollock  a  i-ery  high 
tribute  as  a  scholar,  and  says  of  him  as  a  preacber  that 
he  was  ''one  of  the  most  omate  yet  yehement  oratora 
whom  our  country  has  produced." — Sprague,  A  wnaU,  ir, 
263  sq.  See  Cambridge  General Repontorg/ulSb;  Chris- 
tian RerieWf  yoL  xiv ;  Kollock  (S.  K.),  Biography  ofH, 
Kollock. 

Kollock,  Shepard  Koflcinsko,  a  Presbyteri- 
an minister,  and  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  June  29,  1795;  graduated  with  high 
honors  from  Princeton  College  when  but  sixteen  years 
of  age,  and  soon  thereailer  pursued  a  course  in  theology 
with  the  Bey.  D&  M^Dowell,  and  afterwarda  with  bis 
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brother,  Rev.  Dr.  Heniy  Kollock.  He  wbb  licensod  Junc, 
1814,  ud  preached  witb  abundant  saccess  for  three  yean 
Ul  iiearguif  when  be  waa  called  in  May,  1818,  to  Oxford, 
N.(X,  where  be  was  ordained.  He  soon  after  aocepted 
tbe  pofition  of  professor  of  rhetoric  and  logie  in  tbe 
UniTendty  of  North  Carolina.  In  1825  he  was  called  to 
the  Cbarch  at  Norfolk,  and  labored  there  ten  years;  and 
was  nejct  agent  of  the  Board  of  Doroestic  Missions. 
From  1838  to  1848  he  was  pastor  at  Burlington,  N.  J., 
ułd  sobseąuenUy,  till  1860,  had  charge  of  a  Church  at 
Greenwich,  N.  J.  For  the  last  five  years  of  his  life  he 
fiUed  tbe  position  of  preacher  to  the  benevolent  institu- 
tioDS  of  Philadelphia,  where  he  died,  April  7, 1865.  The 
foUowing  writinga  from  his  pen  give  evidcnoe  of  uncom- 
moD  culture  and  breadth  of  mind :  Uints  on  Preaehinff 
mthoutReadinff;  Pcutoral  RemuUscences  (tranalated  into 
Freocb):— rAe  Bards  of  the  Bibie:— Elocptence  of  the 
Fmtch  Pulpit  (1852)  -.—Character  and  Writmfft  ofFine- 
km  {\%S&)'.—Character  and  WrUings  of  PasccU  c—St, 
Igna/ńts  and  the  Jesuits  {1854) : — Character  and  Writ- 
ńgi  of  Nicole : — iśidney  Smith  as  a  Minister  ofReligum 
(1856)  '^Pastorał  liemimscences  (N.  Y.  1849, 12mo) ;  etc. 
See  Priaeeton  Reriew,  Iudex,  ii,  229 ;  A  mer,  A  nn.  Cydop. 
1865,  p.  469 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  ofEngt  and  A  mer.  A  uihors, 
ToL  ii,  a.  V. ;  Wilson,  Presb,  IJist,  A  Im,  1866,  p.  126  są. 

Kolontaj,  Hugo^  a  Polish  Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gian  of  notę,  was  bom  in  the  county  of  Sandomir  April 
1, 1759;  was  educated  at  Pińczów  and  Oacow,  and  in 
1774  beeame  csnon  at  the  catbedral  of  Cracow.  He 
w«s  a  dedded  opponent  of  the  Jesuits,  and  did  all  in  his 
power  to  porge  the  schools  of  Poland  from  Jesuitical  aid 
or  tnflaence.  In  1782  the  UniTersity  of  Cracow,  in  rec- 
ognition  of  his  senrices,  elected  him  rector  for  three 
jean,  bat  his  opponents  succeeded  in  driving  him  from 
the  place  after  only  two  years  of  his  term  had  expired. 
Doring  the  Polish  Revolution  he  worked  eamestly  in 
bebilfof  reform,  and  when  tbe  Revolution  failed  he  was 
obliged  to  flee  from  the  country,  and  thereafter  he  nev- 
er  beld  office  again,  though  he  was  permitted  to  return 
to  his  natire  country.  He  died  at  Warsaw  February 
28, 1812.  His  works  are  all  of  a  secular  naturę ;  their  ti- 
tles  are  giyen  in  Brockhaus,6'oRrer<a<u)rM'Lea:iibon  (llth 
editioo),  viii,  923. 

Komandor,  Joiiaxn  {Dorfmann),  a  German  theo- 
logian  of  the  Keformation  period,  beeame  interested  in 
the  eaose  of  tbe  Reformen  while  pursuing  his  studies 
at  Zttrich,  and  was  highly  prized  as  a  friend  by  Zwin- 
ął and  aifter  his  secession  from  the  Rombh  Church  (in 
1525),  in  which  he  had  been  priest,  beeame  the  chief 
■upport  of  the  Reformation  in  the  BUnden  region.  Herę 
tbe  worthlessness  of  the  clergy,  who  were  oiten  ignorant 
of  tbe  language  of  the  people,  and  guilty  of  groes  im- 
iDorality,  necessitated  reform,  for  which  a  people  of  truły 
independent  spirit  were  alao  ready.  Many  prominent 
laymen  early  fiirored  the  movement,  particularly  Jacob 
Sakmann,  at  Chnr.  At  the  Bundestag  of  1524,  held  at 
Hanz,  a  coroplaint,  set  forth  in  aii  act  of  eighteen  arti- 
des,  was  entered  againat  the  comiptions  of  the  Church, 
and  espccially  the  malpractices  of  the  clergy.  In  ac- 
cord  with  the  spirit  of  this  "Artikelbrief,''  which  was 
sdiipted  by  the  Assembly,  and  rcmained  for  centuries 
tbe  fandamental  law  in  GraubUnden,  Komander  was 
appointcd  pastor  at  St.  l(Iartin'8  Chuich,  of  which  poei- 
tkn  tbe  former  incumbent  confessed  himself  incapaUe, 
sod  be  there  began  and  continucd  his  labors  for  thirty- 
three  ycfliBb  He  met  bitter  opposition  and  yet  encour- 
aging  saccess^  Zwingle,  especially,  aent  a  letter  of  con- 
gritolation  in  January,  1525,  addressed  to  the  *'  three 
iihMian  Federations."  The  most  troublesome  obsta- 
dea  to  tbe  moTement  were  the  Anabaptists,  whom  the 
l^pists  themaelvea  encouraged  for  the  sake  of  creating 
dirtsioa.  Brought  under  accusation  in  the  Bundestag 
of  1525,  Komander  asked  opportunity  for  a  public  de^ 
ićsoe  of  his  position,  which  he  madę  at  Uanz  in  Jmiubt 
fy,  1526,  in  eighteen  theses.  He  could  only  with  diffi- 
colty  aecure  a  fair  and  orderly  debatę,  but  finally  brought 


all  his  opponents  to  acknowledge  his  first  thesis,  viz. 
'^That  the  Church  is  bom  of  the  Word  of  God,  and 
must  abide  by  it  alone."  In  the  whole  affair  the  leam- 
ing  of  the  Reformers  was  confessed ;  Beven  priests  were 
won  to  the  evangelical  faith,  and  the  accusations  were 
not  established.  Komander  administered  the  Lord's 
Supper  in  the  evangelical  form  on  Easter  of  1526,  and 
had  the  images  removed.  The  Bundestag  of  this  year 
gran  ted  fuli  liberty  and  protection  of  worship  under  the 
new  form.  Against  the  intrigues  of  the  Catholic  bishop 
twenty  new  reform  articles  were  established.  The  al>> 
bot  Schlegel,  former  accuser  of  Komander,  was  beheaded 
for  connivance  with  the  declared  cnemies  of  the  Confed- 
eracy,  and  the  bishop  fled.  Komander,  in  order  roore 
perfectly  to  organize  the  refonn  movement,  secured  the 
formation  of  a  synod  that  should  have  authority  in  the 
cxaminaŁion  and  appointment  of  pastora.  A  disputa- 
tion  sustained  at  Sus,  m  the  Eugadine,  in  1537,  in  the 
Romance  language,  chiefly  by  Gallienus,  the  fast  friend 
of  Komander,  and  Blasius  his  coUeague,  where  the  eigh- 
teen theses  defendcd  by  Komander  at  Hanz  were  adopt- 
ed,  secured  the  entire  prevalence  of  the  reform  in  the 
Eugadine.  Komander  prepared  a  catecbism,  and  suc- 
ceeded, with  the  aid  of  Bullinger*8  influence,  iu  cstab- 
lishing  a  gymnasium  at  Chur  in  1543.  He  was  deeply 
interested  for  the  Italians  of  the  southcm  districts,  but 
found  his  work  with  them  chiefly  a  matter  of  dispute 
on  sceptical  points.  The  Rhostian  Confession  was  adopt- 
ed  by  the  synod  with  particular  rcference  to  the  crrors 
of  the  Italians.  Komander  rejoiced  at  the  suddcn  end 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  in  1552.  In  the  foUowing  year 
he  had  to  ćountcract  the  pope'8  endearors  to  bring  in 
the  Inquisition.  Prostrated  by  the  plague  of  1550, 
which  carried  off  1500  of  the  population  of  Chur,  he 
never  recoyered  fuli  strcngth,  though  he  worked  on  till 
his  death  early  in  1657. — Herzog,  Real^Eneyklop,  s.  v. 
(E.  a  O.) 

Komano-Bikuni,  a  female  order  of  Japanese  Beg- 
hards,  or  begging  nuns,  who  accost  trarellers  for  their 
charity,  mnging  songs  to  divert  thcm,  though  upon  a 
strong,  wild  sort  of  tune,  and  stay  with  travellen  who 
desire  their  company.  Most  of  them  are  daughters  of 
the  Jamabos  (q.  v.),  and  are  consecrated  as  sisters  of 
this  begging  order  by  having  their  heads  shayed.  They 
are  neatly  and  well  clad,  and  wear  a  black  silk  hood, 
with  a  light  bat  orer  it,  to  protect  their  faces  from  the 
sun.  Their  beharior  is,  to  all  appearance,  free,  yet  mod- 
est.  They  always  go  two  and  two,  and  are  obliged  to 
bring  a  certain  portion  of  their  alms  to  the  tempie  of  the 
sun  goddess  at  Isye.    See  M*Farlane,  Japan,  p.  219, 220. 

Komp,  Heinrich,  a  German  Roman  Catholic  the- 
ologian  of  notę,  bom  at  Fulda  in  1765,  was  educated  at 
the  Unirersity  of  Heidelberg;  beeame  priest  in  1789, 
in  1790  professor  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  place, 
in  1792  professor  of  theology,  etc.,  in  1811  court  chap- 
lain  to  prince  Primas,  grand  duke  of  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main  and  archbishop  of  Regensburg,  and  in  1829  catbe- 
dral scholastic  He  died  Feb.  14, 1846. — Kathol,  Real' 
Encyklop,  xi,  858. 

Konarski,  Adam,  a  Roman  Catholic  prclate,  flour- 
ished  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  centurv.  He  was 
bishop  of  Posen  from  1562  to  1574.  He  is  noted  for  his 
efforts  to  iroprove  the  religious  educational  advantages 
of  the  youth  of  his  Church.  Upon  the  model  of  the 
school  at  Braunsberg,  one  of  the  most  noted  Roman 
Catholic  literaiy  institutions,  he  foundcd  a  Jcsuit  col- 
lege at  Posen  in  1572,  furoishing  for  its  support  a  great 
part  of  his  own  income.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Polish  dclegation  of  magnates  that  went  to  France  to 
meet  Henry  of  Yalois,  afterwards  king  of  Poland. — Wet- 
zer  und  Welte,  Kirchen-Ler,  vi,  243. 

Konig,  Christiaii  Gottlleb,  a  German  theok>- 
gian  of  notę,  was  bom  at  Altdorf  March  26, 1711,  and 
was  educated  at  the  uniyersity  of  his  natire  place.  In 
1734  he  was  appointed  professor  at  Giessen  Unirersity, 
but  resigned  this  position  only  two  years  later.    In  1742 
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be  becmie  pastor  at  Elberfcld,  and  lemaiiicd  there  antil 
1747,  when  he  removed  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  taoght 
tbe  Oriental  langnagca.  He  died  at  Leyden  in  1782. 
His  principal  woik  is  WeuMogwuff  Mont  m  den  letzUn 
Tagm  (Frankfort,  1741,  foL).  A  list  of  his  writings  is 
giren  in  Doring^s  Gdekrtt  TkeoL  DattsekL  ii,  152  8q. 

Konig,  Georg,  a  German  Lutheran  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Amberg  Feb.  2, 1590,  and  was  edocated  at  the 
unirereities  of  Wittenberg  and  Jena.  In  1614  he  was 
called  as  professor  of  theology  to  Altdori^  and  in  1644  he 
added  to  the  dnties  of  his  chair  the  librarianship  of  that 
high-schooL  He  died  Sept.  10, 1654.  He  wrote  Casus 
Conscieniia,  etc — AUgenu  Hist.  Lankon,  iii, 45. 

Konig,  Johann  Friedrich,  a  German  Lutheran 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Dresden  October  16, 1619.  He 
studied  at  Leipzig  and  Wittenberg;  became  professor  of 
theology  at  Greifswalde  in  1651,superintendent  of  Meck- 
lenburg  and  Ratzebuig  in  1656,  and  finally  professor  of 
theology  at  Rostock  in  1659,  where  he  died  Sept  15, 1664. 
His  Tkealoffia  posiiica  acroamatica  (Ro8L1664;  6th  ed. 
Bost  1680,  8vo;  Wittenb.  1755)  became,  notwithstand- 
ing  its  drynesBy  a  very  popular  text^book  of  dugmatics. 
llahn,  Richter,  and  Haferung  have  expounded  and  com- 
mented  upon  it,  and  it  becune  the  foundation  of  J.  A. 
Quenstadt*8  cclebrated  work.  See  Walch,  BibL  theoL  tel, 
i,  39 ;  Heinrich,  Ytrsuch  einer  Gesckichie  </.  trersckiedenen 
Lehrarten  <L  christlichen  GlaubenswarheUetiy  etc.  (Leipz. 
1790);  iichi'óc\(h^Kirdtengesch.  teit  d,Refor.  viii,  11  sq. ; 
Gass,  Gesch,  d.  prot,  DoffmcUik,  i,  321  sq. ;  Herzog,  Reoi- 
Encydopadiey  viii,  1  sq« 

Kdnig,  Mauritins,  a  Danish  preUte  of  notę,  flour- 
ished  in  the  second  half  of  the  17th  century.  He  was 
professor  of  theology  at  Copenhagen,  and  later  bishop 
of  Aalburg,  and  died  May  2,  le^TL—AUgem.  liisU  Leri- 
kon,  iii,  46. 

Konig,  Samnel,  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  Swiss 
ptetism,  was  bora  at  Gergensee,  in  the  canton  of  Beme, 
about  1670.  He  studied  at  Beme  and  ZUnch,  and  af- 
terwards  madę  a  joumey  to  Holland  and  England,  as 
was  customary  in  those  days.  He  evinced  great  zeal 
and  talents  in  the  Oriental  languages,  which  were  then 
much  studied  by  the  Protestanta,  and  was  considered  by 
his  followers  as  a  first-dass  Orientalist.  He  was  also 
noted  for  his  participation  in  the  mystic  tendencies  of 
his  day,  and  after  studying  PeterBen's  chiliastic  expo8i- 
tions,  became  himself  a  zealous  partisan  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Millennium.  After  his  return  to  Beme  he  was 
ordained,  and  appointed  at  first  preacher  in  the  hoepital 
attached  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  About  the 
same  time  Spener's  pietism  was  beginning  to  gain  ad- 
herenta in  Berac,  especially  through  the  efforts  of  Lutz 
(Lucius).  Konig,  who  at  first  held  aloof^  was  gradiuilly 
drawn  into  connection  with  them,and  thus  became  iden- 
tified  with  the  development  of  pietism  in  Beme.  Herę, 
as  elsewhcre,  pietism  was  strenuonsly  opposed  by  the 
orthodox  party  in  the  Church,  who,  on  April  3, 1698,  ap- 
pointed a  spedal  conmiittee  to  proceed  against  *^Quakei^ 
ism,  unlawful  asseroblies,  and  doctrinal  schisms."*  In 
August  of  the  same  year  the  upper  oouncil  appointed  a 
committee  on  religion,  for  the  purpose  of  asccrtaining 
all  about  pietism  (in  Beme),  and  rcporting  thcrcon  to 
the  counciL  Konig  was  scYcral  timcs  summoncd  beforc 
this  committee,  and  couragrx>u8ly  defended  his  vicws  on 
these  occasions  on  chiliasro,as  also  his  sermons,  in  which 
he  insisted  with  peculiar  force  on  the  necessity  of  re- 
pentance  and  of  regeneration.  Among  his  theological 
opponents  the  most  distinguished  were  the  profcssors  of 
theology,  Wyss  and  Nudorf.  Konig  was  finally  cjected 
and  cxiled,  the  pietists  were  persecuted,  and  the  so-call- 
ed  **  association  oath"  was  institutcd,  July,  1699,  with  a 
vicw  to  prevent  separation.  To  these  mcasures  were 
added  a  strict  cenaorship  of  books,  and  the  prohibition 
of  religious  reunions.  Konig  retired  to  Herbom,  but 
was  soon  driven  out  froro  that  place  also,  and  went  to 
the  county  of  Sayn-Wittgenstein,  the  generał  refuge  of 
aU  pietists  and  illuminati.    In  1700  he  went  to  Halle, 


where  he  gained  many  adherentt,  and  aflerwaids  to 
Magdeburg,  where  he  foond  congenial  spirita,  espedal- 
ly  in  Peterscn  and  his  wife,  Johanna  Eleonora  von  Mer- 
lan,  Nik.  von  Rodt,  and  FeUenberg.  Finally  he  retuni- 
ed  to  active  life  as  pastor  of  a  French  Church  in  Budin- 
gen.  Herę  he  resided  eighteen  yeats,  during  which 
he  wrote  a  number  of  worka.  In  1730  be  retumed  to 
Beme,  and  secured  an  appointment  as  professor  of  mod- 
em languages  and  mathematics  in  the  univerBity.  He 
continued  to  hołd  religious  meetings,  and  traveiled  oc- 
casionally  in  the  interest  of  pietism,  but,  having  at- 
tempted  to  establish  meetings  for  mutnal  edification  at 
Basel  (in  1732),  he  was  expelled  from  the  dty.  Konig 
died  May  30, 1750.  His  principal  works  are,  Betrack' 
tung  d.  imrendigen  Reichs  Gotłts,  ttie  es  im  Herzen  d.  Men- 
schen  an/gerichtet  vird  (Basel,  1734): — Theologia  Mys- 
tica  (Beme,  1736).  See  F.  Trechsel,  Samwl  Konig  u.  d 
Pietismtu  in  Beme  {Bertter  Tasckefdmck,  1852) ;  Schle- 
gel,  Kirckengesckichłe  d.  18^  JaJkrhunderts,  ii  (1 ),  867  Bq. ; 
Schuler,  TkaUn  vnd  Siiien  d,  Eidgenossen,  iii,  268  tą,; 
Hursts  Hagenbach, Ch, Hist.  18rA  and  19tk  Cent.  i,  179, 
183. 

Konigsdorfer,  Colestin  Barnhard,  a  German 
Roman  C^tholic  monastic,  was  bom  Aug.  18, 1756,  at  tbe 
\nllage  of  Flotzheim ;  was  educated  at  Augsburg  from 
1768  to  1776,  and  entered  the  Benedictine  order  in  1777, 
at  Donauworth.  He  was  ordained  priest  Dec.  23, 1780, 
and  was  sent  to  the  univenity  at  Ingolstadt  to  oontinue 
his  theological  studies  and  the  acquisition  of  the  Oriental 
languages.  In  1790  he  was  called  to  a  professorship  at 
Salzburg  Univer8ity;  in  1794  was  elected  abboi  of  his 
convent,  and  remained  its  head  nntil  1803,  when  the  eon- 
\'ent  was  supprcssed.  He  died  March  16,  1840.  Ko- 
nigsdorfer  wrote  Theologia  ta  Compendintm  redacta  (Ko- 
penh.  1787) — a  theological  compend  which  he  intended 
mainlv  for  his  monastic  brethren : — Ge$ch,  d.  Klosters  z, 
heiligen  Kreuze  in  Donauttórih  (1819-1829,  8  rola.  in  4 
parts).  He  also  published  several  sermons  (1800, 1812, 
lSi4),—K<jUhoL  Real-Encykhpddie,  vi,  328. 

Kónigsdorfer,  Martin,  brother  of  the  precedin^r, 
a  popular  pulpit  orator,  was  bom  at  Flotzheim  Oct.  SO, 
1752;  studied  theology  at  Dillingen;  was  ordained  priest 
at  Augsburg  March  15, 1777,  and  was  8ucccs8ively  ap- 
pointed^ to  Mouheim,  Heidcck,  Seiboldsdorf  near  Neu- 
burg,  ańd  Lutzungen  near  Hochstiidt.  He  died  about 
1815.  Kónigsdorfer  was  noted  as  a  preacher  for  his  rare 
ability  in  adapting  himself  to  the  standard  of  his  audi- 
cnces;  thus,  in  his  appointments  in  rural  districts,  he 
knew  how  to  interest  the  peasants  in  his  preaching,  and 
did  much  good  among  thcm.  He  published  KeUkoliscke 
HomUien  und  Erlddnmgen  d.  heil,  Erangelien  auf  aOe 
Sonn-  u.  />tfrf<?^  (Augsburg,  1800,  and  often) : — KatkoL 
Geheimnisse  v.  Siitenreden  (1812-^2,8  vol&  8vo)  :— A'a- 
thol,  Chnsteniehren  (1806, 2  vols.) :— Z>»f  cJtrisłiieke  Kin- 
derzucht  {six  sermons,  1814) : — Daa  ewige  PHesterikum 
d.  KathoL  Kirche  (1832).— ^aMo/.  Beai-Encgkhpddie, 
vi,  829. 

Kónigs^^arter,  Baron  Jokas,  a  celebrated  Jew- 
ish  philanthropist,  was  bom  at  Frankfort^on-the-Main 
about  1806,  and  removed  to  Yienna  about  1830,  when  a 
man  of  onlv  rooderatc  wealth.  There  his  meana  in- 
creascd  rapidly,  and  he  died  Dcc.  24, 1871,  leaving  an 
only  son  heir  to  a  property  worth  fifteen  million  dollaia. 
He  was  a  great  bóiefactor  to  the  Jews  of  the  Austrian 
capital,  over  whom  he  presided  as  chief,  and  took  par> 
ticular  interest  in  all  tho  charitable  institutiona  of  Yi- 
enna. He  left  large  sums  to  bcnefit  each  of  thcac,  with- 
out  any  regard  to  confession  or  creed. — New  York  Jew- 
ish  Messenger^  Jan.  26, 1872. 

Konrad  op  Marduro,  a  German  Dominican  of  the 
13th  century,  one  of  the  most  trusted  of  Rome*8  i-ota- 
rics,  was  confessor  of  princess  SL  Elizabeth  of  Thurin- 
gia,  and  inąuisitor  of  Germany.  <X  his  personal  history 
but  littlc  is  known.  Some  suppose  him  to  be  identical 
with  the  Konrad  who,  as  a  scholastic  of  Mentz,  enjoyed 
the  favor  of  Honorius  lU  (q.  v.).     Konnd  of  MariAng 
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WIS  a  paiticoUr  favorite  cf  pope  Giegoiy  IX,  hy  whom 
be  was  intnisted  with  variuua  diBcipUnary  offioes,  par- 
tłcnlarly  with  Łhe  puniahment  of  heretics  and  Łhe  ex- 
tirpatbn  of  bereay.  Hia  oonduct  towarda  St.  Elizabeth 
(q.  T.)  waa  perfectly  atrocioua,  but  no  leaa  inhuman  waa 
tbe  treatment  which  the  Paktrenet  (q.  v.)  Teceived  at 
bis  banda.  He  waa  finally  alain  in  ri33  by,  or  at  the 
inftigtfifln  of,  aome  German  noblea  whom  he  had  op- 
posed.  See  Haosntb,  Konrad  tfon  Ifarburg  (1861); 
Uenke,  K,  r.  Marburg  (1861) ;  Herzog,  Real-EncyUop. 
Tiii,  25;  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Kuxhen-LexikoHf  by 
Wetzer  and  Welte,  ii,  805  8q.     ( J.  H.  W.) 

Konrad  IH,  emperor  of  tbe  Germana,  the  foonder 
of  the  Hohenataufen  dynaaty,  eminent  among  tbe  Cru- 
ttden,  was  the  son  of  Frederlck  of  Suabia,  and  waa  bom 
in  1098.  He  was  elected  auccessor  to  Lothaire  by  the 
princes  of  Germany  at  Aix-lA-Chapelle,  Feb.  21, 1136, 
to  prevent  the  incieasing  preponderanoe  of  the  Guelf 
ptrty.  Fot  hia  ąoarrela  with  Henry  the  Prond,  doke 
of  BaTaria  and  Sucony,  and  bead  of  tbe  Guelf  party  in 
Gennaoy,  etc.,  see  Guelfs  and  GmBELLiNiia.  When 
St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  commenced  to  preach  a  new 
ottsade,  Konrad,  aeized  with  the  generał  infatuation,  set 
out  for  I*alestine  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  [see  Cbu- 
uoe]  in  oonnpany  with  hia  old  enemy,  Guelf  of  Bav8- 
ria,  who  prored  treacheroua,  however,  retumed  to  Ger- 
nany  befoie  Konrad,  and  with  hia  nephew,  Henry  the 
Lioo,  renewed,  though  unsuccessfully,  the  former  at- 
tcfflpt  to  gain  poasewiion  of  Bararia.  Konrad  took  sides 
with  the  pope  and  the  northem  Italiana  against  Roger 
of  Sicily,  bat,  while  preparing  for  an  expedition  againat 
tbe  latter,  he  waa  poisoned,  Feb.  15, 1152,  at  Bambeiig. 
Komad  waa  Uirgely  endowed  with  tbe  yirtuea  neceasary 
ibr  a  gieat  monarch,  and,  though  bimself  unleamed,  was 
a  warm  patron  of  adenoe  and  letteis.  His  marriage 
with  a  Greek  piinoeas  waa  sjrmbolized  by  the  two-head- 
ed  ea^  which  fignred  on  the  arma  of  tbe  emperor  of 
(acnnaDy,  and  now  appeara  on  the  arms  of  the  sorer- 
eign  of  Austria.     See  Geiucany. 

Konradin  or  Suabia,  the  laat  deaoendant  of  the 
hoow  of  the  Hohenataufen,  son  of  the  excommunicated 
Henry  lY,  was  bom  in  1252.  He  deseryea  our  notioe 
for  tbe  rclation  be  auatained  to  the  intriguing  pope  In- 
nocent IV,  and  the  treatment  he  reoeiyed  at  the  pope'8 
haodi  His  Italian  poaseaaiona  were  seized  by  Innocent 
IV  on  the  plea  tkiU  tke  mm  ofa  prmce  who  dies  eicom^ 
wadcaled  kas  no  hertdiiary  righU^  an  examp]e  which 
tbe  other  enemiea  of  the  house  of  Hohenataufen  rejoiced 
to  foUow.  Konradin*s  cause  waa  befriended  by  his  unde 
Manfred,  who  took  up  arma  in  hia  behalf,  drove  the 
pope  fitom  Naplea  and  Sicily,  and,  in  order  to  conaolidate 
hit  nephew'a  authority,  dedared  himaelf  king  tiU  the 
Toaog  piince  came  of  age.  The  pope'a  inyeterate  ha- 
vttA  of  the.  Hohenataufen  induced  him  thereupon  to 
ofler  the  crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies  to  Charles  of  Anjou, 
a  coDsammate  warrior  and  able  politidan.  Charles  im- 
mediately  inraded  Italy,  met  hia  antagonist  in  the  plain 
of  GiandeUa,  where  the  defeat  and  death  of  Manfred,  in 
1^  gare  him  undiaturbed  poaseaston  of  the  kingdom. 
Bot  the  Keapolitana,  detesting  their  new  master,  sent 
depoties  to  BaToria  to  inrite  Konradin,  then  in  bis  six- 
teeotb  year,  to  oome  and  assert  his  hereditary  righta. 
Koaradin  aooordingly  madę  hia  appearance  in  Italy  at 
tbe  head  of  10,000  men,  and,  being  joined  by  the  Neapol- 
itaos  in  large  numbeia,  gatned  sereral  ńctories  over  the 
French,  but  waa  finally  defeated,  and,  along  with  bis 
Rlatire,  Frederick  of  Austria,  taken  priaoner  near  Tagl- 
iacozzo,  Aag.  22, 1268.  The  two  unfortunate  princea 
weie,  wiik  tkt  eotuent  of  the  pope,  ertaded  m  the  market- 
piaee  of  Noflu  on  the  20th  of  October,  A  few  minutea 
befcrc  hia  execntion,  KonnuUn,  on  the  acaffold,  took  off 
bis  gkyre,  and  threw  it  into  the  midat  of  the  crowd,  aa  a 
S*Rc  of  yengeanoe,  reąuesting  that  it  might  be  carried 
to  his  heir,  Peter  of  Aragon.  Thia  duty  was  under* 
taken  by  the  cheralier  De  Wakibnrg,  who,  after  many 
hair-bniadth  cacapea,  auooeeded  in  fulfilling  hia  prince*8 
See  IiiiiocsBT  IV;  Siciuan  Ykspebs. 


Koolhaas,  Caspar,  often  named  with  Koomhert, 
in 'Holland,  as  the  predecessor  of  Arminiua,  was  born  at 
Cologne  in  1536.  He  studied  at  Dusseldorf,  and  In  1566 
renounced  many  adrantages  to  join  the  Reformation. 
He  afterwards  held  some  situationa  aa  pastor  in  the 
duchiea  of  ZweibrUck  and  Nassau.  In  1574  be  was 
called.to  the  Unirersity  of  Leyden,  then  opening,  aa  a 
professor.  He  subaeąuently  resigned  the  professorship, 
and  died  a  priyate  teacher  at  Leyden  in  1615.  His 
opinions  had  been  the  cause  of  his  resignation:  he 
maiutained  nearly  the  same  views  profeased  afterwards 
by  tbe  Anninians  on  the  estension  of  the  authority  of 
superiora  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  reduction  of  the  doc- 
trine  of  the  Church  to  a  few  simple,  fundamenta!  pointa, 
and  the  correction  or  absolute  rejection  of  the  doctrine 
of  predestination.  His  work  De  jurę  Christiani  magit' 
trattis  circa  disciplinam  et  regimen  eccleaias  gave  great 
offence.  He  was  summoned  before  a  synod  beld  at 
Middelburg  in  1581,  and  reque8ted  to  recant  and  sign 
the  Belgiau  Confeasion,  but  refused,  and  af^aled  to  the 
Statea.  A  proyincial  synod  of  Haarlem  eKcommunica- 
ted  him  in  1582,  but  ho  was  protected  by  the  chief  mag- 
istrate  of  Leyden,  who  reported  to  the  Dutch  Statea 
against  the  renewal  of  religious  persecution,  as  well  aa 
against  the  acta  of  the  synods,  and  tbe  encroachments 
of  the  ecclesiastical  college  on  the  righta  of  the  author- 
ities.  See  A.  Schweizer,  GetcA,  d,  rc/I  Cetdraldogmen,  ii, 
40;  Benthem,  łJoUand  kircken-u.  Schulenatoał^  ii,  33; 
Uyłenbogaert  KerkeŁ  IJist,  p.  214. — Herzog,  Real-Kncy 
klopadie,  viii,  26. 

KoordiBtan.    See  Kurdistak. 

Koornhert.    See  Corkarists. 

Kopacsy,  Joseph  yon,  a  Hungarian  Roman  Cath- 
olic pi^te,  was  bom  of  noble  parentage  at  Wessprim 
in  1775,  and  was  educated  at  the  seminary  in  Presburg. 
He  was  ordained  priest  in  1798,  and  shortly  after  received 
an  appointment  as  professor  of  Church  history  and  ec- 
clesiastical law.  In  1806  he  became  proacher  at  Wess- 
prim, In  1822  he  was  madę  bishop  of  Stuhlweissenburg, 
and  in  1824  bishop  of  Wessprim.  In  1839  he  was  pro- 
moted  to  the  archbisbopric  of  Gran,  and  at  the  same 
time  was  madę  primate  of  Hungary.  He  died  Scpt,  18, 
1847.  Bishop  Kopacsy  published  a  German  traneJation 
of  Fleury's  ciutoms  and  Utages  of  Jews  and  Christiant 
{190d).^KathoL  Real-EncyUop.  xi,  861. 

Koph.    See  Ape. 

Kopher.    See  Camphire. 

Kopiatal    See  Copiatje. 

Kopifltenaki.  Zacharias,  a  Rnssian  theologian, 
flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  aa  ar- 
chimandrite  of  the  conrent  of  St.  Antbony  at  Kief,  and 
died  there  April  18, 1626.  He  translated  into  Slavonic 
the  commentary  of  St.  Chrysóstohi.  on  the  Acts  and 
Paurs  episUes  (Kief,  1623  and  1624,  fbUo).  He  also  pub- 
lished a  Funerai  Sermon,  in  which  he  seeks  to  prove 
that  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory  ia  sanctionedbgr  apoatolic 
authority ;  and  a  Nomacanonj  or  review  of  the  canona 
(Kief,  1624  and  1629;  Moscow,1639;  Lemberg,  1646).— 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Genirale,  xxviii,  75. 

Kopitar,  Barttiolomaus,  a  leamed  Orientalist, 
was  bom  at  Repnje  in  1780,  and  educated  at  tbe  Uni- 
Yersity  of  Vienna.  In  1809  he  waa  appointed  assistant 
at  the  Imperial  Library,  was  promoted  to  the  head  libra- 
rianship  in  1843,  and  died  Aug.  11, 1844.  He  published 
an  edition  of  the  Polish  Paalter  found  in  the  oonvent  of 
St.  Flarian,  with  a  German  and  Latin  translation  (Vi- 
enna,  1884),  etc^i^ciMo^.  Reat-Encgklop,  vi,  362. 

Kópke,  Adam,  a  German  fanatic,  who  flourished  in 
the  first  half  of  the  18th  century  as  pastor  at  Walmo, 
was  an  ardent  foUower  of  Dippel  (q.  v.))  and,  with  Ha- 
genbach  {Church  Iłist,  18M  and  ISłh  Cent,,  transL  by  Dr. 
Hurst,  i,  168  są.)?  we  are  in  doubt  what  place  to  assign 
any  of  DippeFs  foUowcrs ;  he  was  meaaurably  a  Mystic, 
yet  he  can  neither  he  defłnitely  dassed  with  them  nor 
with  any  of  the  sects  known  as  Fietista  or  Rational- 
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uts,  fanaticfl  or  scoffers,  Mystics  or  Illuminirta.  He 
wrote  Iłigtor,  Nachricht  v,  Caspar  Schwenk/eid  (Prenz- 
Uu,  1745,  8yo) : — Wegweiser  zum  gdttlichen  L^ben,  etc 
(ibid,  1744, 8vo)  -.—Dit  reinigende  Krajl  des  GotUs-Blutes 
Jesu  Christi  (ibid,  1744,  8vo).  See  Kraft,  TheoL  Bibli- 
othekf  i,  262 ;  Walch,  Comp,  hist.  ecd.  recentiu,  p.  283  8q. ; 
Fuhrmann,  Ilcmdwdrierb.  d,  KirchengescK  ii,  591. 

Koppe,  JoiiANN  Benjamin,  a  distinguisbed  Ger- 
man Biblical  scbolar,  was  born  at  Dantzig  Aug.  19, 1750. 
He  studied  pbilology  and  theology  at  the  uniyeTBities 
of  Leipzig  and  Góttingen,  and  became  professor  of  Greeii 
at  the  college  of  Mittau  in  1774,  and  professor  of  theol- 
ogy at  Góttingen  in  1775.*  He  subeeąuently  became  (in 
1777)  director  of  the  seminaiy  for  preachers,  Miperin- 
tendent  and  president  of  the  consistory  at  Gotha  (in 
1784),  and  preacher  at  the  court  of  Hanover  (in  1788). 
He  died  Feb,  12, 1791.  He  wrote  Dt  Critica  Yeteris  Tes- 
tamenti  caute  cidhibenda  (Gdttingen,  1769): — YindicuB 
oraculorum  a  damonum  aque  imperia  ac  gacerdołum 
fraudibus  (Gotting.  1774, 8vo) : — Israelitas  non  215  aed 
430  camos  in  ^gypto  commoratos  esse  (Góttingen,  1777, 
4to ;  reprinted  in  Post  and  Buperti'8  Sylloge  Cammenia- 
tionum  theologicarum,  voL  iv) : — IrUerpretatio  Isaia,  viii, 
23  (Gott.  1780, 4to)  :^Ad  Małthautn,  xii,  81,  De  PeccaJto 
tw  Spirihtm  Sanctum  (Gott.  1781,  8vo) : — Super  £vanr 
ffelio  Marci  (Gott.  1782, 4to) : — Erplicatio  Moisis,  iii,  14 
(Gotting.  1783, 4to) : — Marcus  non  epitomator  Mattfuei 
(Gott  1783, 4to)  '.—Predifften  (Gott.  1792-3, 2  vo1b.8vo). 
He  also  edited  three  roLs.  of  the  Novum  Testamentum 
GrcBce  perpetua  cmnotaiione  illustratum,  published  at 
Góttingen,  10  vols.  8vo,  at  the  dose  of  the  18th  century. 
This  work,  which  he  began,  but  did  not  live  to  com- 
plete,  bears  his  name,  as  the  plan,  which  is  excellent,  is 
his.  It  fiimishes  "  a  corrected  edition  of  the  Greek  text, 
mostly  agreeing  with  Griesbach,  with  critical  and  philo- 
logicid  notes  on  the  same  page,  with  prolegomena  to 
each  book,  and  excar8us  ou  the  morę  difficult  passages. 
Gn  this  plan  Koppe  gaye  a  rolume  on  the  Epistles  to 
the  Galatians,  Ephcsians,  and  Thessalonians,  and  anoth- 
er  on  the  £pistle  to  the  Romans,  which  cloeed  his  labors. 
Heinrichs,  in  continuation  of  the  original  design  of 
Koppe,  bas  published  the  Acts,  and  all  the  remaining 
epistles  of  Paul,  except  those  to  the  Gorinthians;  and 
Fott  has  published  the  Epistles  of  Peter,  and  that  of 
James.  Koppe  is  esteemed  a  safe  and  judicious  critic ; 
Heinrichs  and  Pott  less  so.  Koppe*s  Romans  bas  been 
republished  by  Ammon,  the  well-known  neologist,  with 
characteristic  notes  of  his  own"  (Grme).  See  Koppen- 
stadt,  Ueh,  Koppe  (1791,  8vo);  Schlicht^ro]!,  A>cro^. 
YoLi;  Armalen  d.  Braunschw.  Lmeburg.  Churlande,  vi, 
60-84 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Gener,  xxviii,  79 ;  Herzog, 
RealrEncyldop.  viu,  27.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Kdppan,  Daniel  Joachim,  a  German  divine,  was 
bom  at  Lubeck  in  1736.  He  was  pastor  at  Zettemin 
for  thirty-nine  years,  and  died  June  7, 1807.  Koppen 
secured  for  himself,  by  eamest  litcrary  labors,  the  repu- 
tation  of  great  scholanhip,  and  his  works  are  all  valua- 
ble.  He  wrote  Uauptzweck  des  Predigtamies  (Leipzig, 
1778, 8vo)  :—Die  Bibel,  ein  Werk  der  góttlichen  Weisheit 
(ibid,  1787-88,  2  vols.  8vo;  2d  edition,  much  enlarged, 
1797-98) :—  Wer  ist  Christ  (ibid,  1800, 8vo).— Doring.Ce- 
lehrte  TheoL  Deutschlands^  ii,  155  sq. 

K&ppen,  Frledrlcll,  a  German  theologian  and 
philosopher,  was  bom  at  Lubeck  in  1775;  became  preach- 
er in  Bremen  in  1805 ;  profcssor  of  phiJosophy  in  1807, 
at  Landshut;  and  in  1826  was  appointed  professor  at 
Erlangen.  He  died  Sept  4, 1858.  Koppen  was  an  ar- 
dent  fullower  of  Jacobi  (q.  v,),  and  wrote  Ueber  die  Of- 
ferdnirung  m  Beziehung  aufKantscke  u,  Fichtesche  Phi- 
lotophie  (Lub.  1797 ;  2d  ed.  1802)  -.—ScheUin^t  Lehre  odet 
das  Ganze  der  Philosophie  des  ahaobUen  Nicht*  (Hamb. 
\9^b)'.—DarsteUung  des  Wesens  d.  Philosophie  (Nuremb. 
lBlOy.~-Philosophie  des  Christenthumt  (Leipz.  1813-15,2 
Yols. ;  2d  ed.  1825) ;  etc— Pierer,  Unitersal  Lexihm,  ix, 
711. 

Kor.    See  Co& 


Ko^rah  (Heb.  Kobrach,  n*ip,  i^,  aa  in  Psa.  cxivii, 

17 ;  Sept  Kop^,  also  N.  T.  in  Judę  11 ;  Josephus  Kopiec? 
A  nt,  iv,  2 ;  Vulg.  Core ;  Autb.Yers.  **  Kore"  in  the  patro- 
nymic,  1  Chroń,  xxvi,  19,  and  ^  Gore"  in  Jode  11),  ibe 
name  of  Beveral  men. 

1.  The  third  son  of  Esau  by  his  second  Ganaanitish 
wife  Aholibamah  (Gen.  xxxvi,  14 ;  1  Chroń,  i,  85).  B.C. 
post  1964.  He  became  the  head  of  a  petty  Edomitish 
tribe  (Gen.  xxxvi,  18).  In  ver.  16  his  name  appears  as 
a  son  of  Eliphaz,  Esau's  son ;  but  probably  by  a  confu- 
sion  of  the  parentage,  for  in  the  parallel  paseage  (1  Chroń, 
i,  36)  this  name  is  omittod,  and  '*  Timna"  inserted  aftcr 
the  next  name — probably  another  inteipolation  for  Tim- 
nah.    See  Esau. 

2.  A  Levit«,  son  of  Izhar,  the  brother  of  Amram,  the 
father  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  who  were  therefore  cousins 
to  Korah  (Exod.  vi,  21).  B.C.  probably  not  much  antę 
1619.  From  this  near  relationship  we  may,  with  toler^ 
able  certainty,  conjecture  that  the  source  of  the  discon- 
tent  which  led  to  the  stepe  afterwards  taken  by  this  un- 
happy  man,  lay  in  his  jealousy  that  the  high  honors  and 
privileges  of  the  priesthood,  to  which  he,  who  remained 
a  simple  Levite,  migbt,  apart  from  the  dirine  appoint- 
ment,  seem  to  have  had  as  good  a  claim,  shoiild  harc 
been  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  family  of  Aaron. 
When  to  this  was  aiidded  the  civil  authority  of  Moees, 
the  whole  power  over  the  nation  would  seem  to  him  to 
have  been  engrossed  by  his  cousins,  the  sons  of  Amram. 
Under  the  influence  of  these  feelings  he  oiganized  a 
conspiracy,  for  the  purpose  of  redressing  what  appeared 
to  him  the  evil  and  injustice  of  this  arrangement,  Da- 
than,  Abiram,  and  On,  the  chief  persona  who  joined  him, 
were  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben ;  but  he  was  also  supportcd 
by  many  moro  from  other  tribes,  making  up  the  num- 
ber  of  250,  men  of  name,  rank,  and  influence,  all  who 
may  be  regarded  as  representing  the  familics  of  which 
they  were  the  heads.  The  appointment  of  Elizaphan  to 
be  chief  of  the  Kohathites  (Nurob.  iii,  30)  may  have  for- 
ther  inflamed  his  jealousy.  Korah's  poeition  as  leader 
in  this  robellion  was  eridently  the  result  of  his  pcrsonal 
charactcr,  which  was  that  of  a  bold,  haughty,  and  am- 
bitious  man.  This  appears  from  his  address  to  Moses 
in  ver.  8,  and  especially  from  his  conduct  in  ver.  19, 
where  both  his  daring  and  his  influence  orer  the  con- 
gregation  are  very  apparent.  Were  it  not  for  this,  one 
would  have  expected  the  Gershonites  —  as  the  elder 
branch  of  the  Levites — to  have  suppiied  a  leader  in  cor> 
junction  with  the  sons  of  Reuben,  rather  tban  the  f&m- 
Uy  of  Izhar,  who  was  Amram's  youngcr  brother.  The 
private  object  of  Korah  was  apparently  his  own  ag- 
grandizement,  but  his  ostensible  object  was  the  generał 
good  of  the  people :  and  it  is  perhaps  from  want  of  at- 
tention  to  this  distinction  that  the  transaction  has  net 
been  well  understood.  The  design  seems  to  have  been 
madę  acceptable  to  a  large  body  of  the  nation,  on  the 
ground  that  the  first-bom  of  Israel  had  been  deprired 
of  their  sacerdotal  birthright  in  favor  of  the  Leritca, 
while  the  Levites  themseWes  announced  that  the  priest^ 
hood  had  been  oonferred  by  Moees  (as  they  considered) 
on  his  own  brother's  family,  in  preference  to  those  who 
had  equal  claims;  and  it  is  easy  to  oonceive  that  the 
Reubeniles  may  have  considered  the  opportunity  a  fa- 
vorable  one  for  the  recoveiy  of  their  birthright — the 
double  portion  and  civil  pre-eminence — which  had  been 
forfeited  by  them  and  given  to  Joseph.  (Sec  Kitto*s 
Daily  Bibie  lUustrai.  ad  loc)  These  are  the  cxplana- 
tions  of  Aben-Ezra,  and  seem  as  reasonable  as  any  which 
have  been  offered.     (See  below.) 

The  leading  conspirators,  haring  organized  their  pkna, 
repaired  in  a  body  to  Moses  and  Aaron,  boldly  chaigcd 
them  with  public  usurpation,  and  required  them  to  lay 
down  their  arrogated  power.  Moses  no  sooner  heard 
this  than  he  fell  on  his  face,  confounded  at  the  enormity 
of  so  outrageous  a  revolt  against  a  system  framed  so 
carefully  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation.  He  left  the  mat- 
ter  in  the  Lnrd*8  hands,  and  desired  them  to  (»me  on 
the  morrow,  provided  with  censers  for  incense,  that  the 
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Lud  himwlf,  by  aome  manifest  token,  might  make 
kjMwn  his  wUI  in  this  gieat  matter.  As  Łhis  order  was 
psrtłciłUurly  addressed  to  the  rebellious  LeviŁe8,  the  Kea- 
benites  left  the  place,  and  when  afterwards  called  back 
by  Moses,  returoed  a  very  insolent  refusal,  charging  him 
with  haying  broaght  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  un- 
der  fabe  pretencea,  **to  kill  them  in  the  wildemess" 
(Nomb.  xvif  1-17). 

The  Dext  day  Korah  and  his  company  appeared  be- 

foie  Łhe  tabemacle,  attended  by  a  multitude  of  people 

out  of  che  generał  body  of  the  tribes.     Then  the  Sheki- 

nih,or  symbol  of  the  divme  presence,  which  abode  be- 

tween  Łhe  cherubim,  adranced  to  the  entrance  of  the 

sicned  fsbric,  and  a  voice  therefiom  commanded  Moaes 

and  Aaron  to  stand  apart,  lest  they  should  share  in  the 

destTuction  which  awaited  the  whole  congregation.    On 

heariog  Łheae  awful  words  the  brothera  fell  on  thelr 

fices,  and,  by  strong  interoeasion,  moved  the  Lord  to 

confiiK  his  wrath  to  the  leaders  in  the  rebellion,  and 

spare  their  unhappy  dupes.     The  latter  were  then  or- 

dered  to  separate  themselres  from  their  leaders  and  from 

the  tents  in  which  they  dwelL     The  terrible  menace 

inrolyed  m  this  direction  had  its  weight,  and  the  com- 

mand  was  obeyed;  and  after  Moaes  had  appealed  to 

what  was  to  happen  as  a  proof  of  the  authority  by  which 

be  acted,  the  earth  opened,  and  received  and  closed  over 

the  tents  of  Korab,  Dathan,  and  Abiram.    The  Reuben- 

ite  ooDspirators  were  in  their  tents,  and  perished  in 

theoi ;  and  at  the  same  instant  Korah  and  his  250,  who 

were  offering  incenae  at  the  door  of  the  tabemacle,  were 

destroyed  by  a  fire  which  "  came  out  from  the  Lord ;" 

that  is,most  probably,  in  this  case,  from  ont  of  the  cloud 

in  which  his  presence  dwelt  (Numb.  xvi,  18-35).     The 

ccnsers  which  they  had  used  were  afterwards  madę  into 

plates,  to  form  an  outer  covering  to  the  altar,  and  thns 

became  a  standing  monument  of  this  awful  transaction 

(Namb.  wi,  86-40).     The  rebellious  spirit  excited  by 

theie  ambttious  men  Tented  itself  afresh  on  the  nexŁ 

day  in  oomplaints  against  Moses  as  haring  been  the 

cuse  of  death  to  these  popular  leadera !  a  degree  of  ob- 

duraey  aod  preaumptiou  that  called  forth  the  divine  in* 

dignatiott  so  seyeiely  as  not  to  be  allayed  till  a  sudden 

pls^oe  had  cut  off  thousands  of  the  factious  multitude, 

■nd  thceatened  atill  faither  ravages  had  it  not  been  ap- 

{Msaed  by  Aaron^s  offering  of  inoense  at  the  instance  of 

Mo&ea  (Namb.  xvi,  41-50).    The  recurrence  of  a  similar 

jcalfMisy  was  prevented  by  the  divine  choice  of  the  fam- 

9v  of  Aaron,  attested  by  the  miraculous  vegetation  of 

hiś  rod  alone  out  of  all  the  tribes  (Numb.  xvii).    On,  al- 

tbough  named  in  Łhe  fiist  instance  along  with  Dathan 

and  Abiram  (ver.  1),  does  not  further  appear  either  in 

the  lebellion  or  its  punishment     It  is  hence  supposed 

thai  he  lepented  in  time ;  and  Abendana  and  other  Kab- 

Ińnical  writers  allege  that  his  wife  prevailed  upon  him 

to  abandon  the  cause. 

It  might  be  supposed  from  the  Scripture  narrative 
that  the  oitire  families  of  the  oonspirators  perished  in 
the  destruction  of  their  tents.  Doubtless  all  who  were 
in  the  tents  perished;  but,  as  the  descendants  of  Korah 
ifterwaids  became  eminent  in  the  Levitlcal  senrice  [see 
Korauitk],  it  is  elear  that  his  sons  were  spared  (£xod. 
^  i-i).  They  were  probably  living  in  separate  tents, 
or  woe  among  thoae  who  sundered  themselvcs  from  the 
nnspirators  at  the  oommand  of  Moses.  There  is  no 
Rasoo  to  sappoee  that  the  sons  of  Korah  were  children 
^hea  their  father  perished.  Perhaps  the  fissure  of  the 
f^tound  which  swallowed  up  the  tents  of  Dathan  and 
Ataram  did  not  extend  beyond  those  of  the  Reubenites. 
Fphd  Nombi  xvi,  27  it  seems  elear  Łiiat  Korah  himself 
vas  not  with  Dathan  and  Abiram  at  the  moment  His 
tent  may  have  been  one  pitched  for  himself,  in  con- 
tempc  oi  the  onlers  of  Moses,  by  the  aide  of  his  fellow- 
Rbeis,  wbile  his  family  continued  to  reside  in  their 
F«i3per  camp  neaier  the  tabernade ;  but  it  must  have 
^ten  separated  by  a  considerable  space  from  those  of 
t^athan  and  Abiram.  Or,  even  if  Korah's  familv  resided 
aasoog  tbe  Reubenites,  they  may  have  fled,  at  Moses^s 


waming,  to  take  refuge  in  the  Kohathite  camp,  instead 
uf  remaining,  as  the  wives  and  children  of  Dathan  and 
Abiram  did  (ver8e  27).  Korah  himself  was  doubtless 
with  the  250  men  who  bare  cenaera  nearer  the  tabema- 
cle (ver.  19),  and  perished  with  them  by  the  "  fire  frr)m 
JchoYah**  which  acoompanied  the  earthąuake.  It  is 
nowl)ere  said  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  "  went  down 
quick  into  the  pit"  (compare  Psa.  cvi,  17, 18),  and  it  is 
natural  that  he  should  have  been  with  the  censer-bear- 
era.  That  he  was  so  isńndeed  clearly  implied  by  Numb. 
xvi,  16-19,  35,  40,  compared  with  xxvi,  9, 10. 

The  apostle  holds  up  Korah  as  a  waming  to  presump- 
tuous  and  self-seeking  teachera,  and  couples  his  cńme 
with  those  of  Cain  and  Balaam,  as  being  of  similar  enor- 
mity  (Jude  U).  The  expresBion  there  used,  **gainsay- 
Ing**  (avTi\oyiay  contradU^n)^  alludes  to  his  speech  in 
Numb.  xvi,  3,  and  accompanying  rebelUon.  Compare 
the  use  of  the  same  word  iu  Ueb.  xii,  3 ;  Psa.  cvi,  32, 
and  of  the  verb,  John  xix,  12,  and  Isa.  xxii,  22 ;  lxv,  2 
(SepL),  in  which  latter  passage,  as  qu<)ted  Kom.  x,  21, 
the  A.  V.  has  the  same  expression  of  **  gainsaying"  as  in 
Jude.  The  Son  of  Sirach,  following  Psa.  cvi,  16,  ^Kdj^^ 
hOTsb,  etc.  (otherwise  rcndered,  however,  by  the  Sept., 
waf>(upyura>/),de8cribe8  Korah  and  his  companions  as  en- 
vious  or  jcalous  of  Moses,  where  the  English  **  malign- 
ed"  is  hardly  an  equivalent  for  iKi)\uioav  (Ecclus.  xlv, 
18). — Kitto;  Smith.  A  lateingenuouswriter(Prof.  Rei- 
chel, of  Dublin,  Sermonsy  Cambr.  1855)  distinguishes  the 
cńme  of  Korah  from  that  of  Dathan  and  Abiram  (q.  v.) 
as  being  an  ecdeńasticai  insubordination,  whereas  the 
latter  was  Kpoliiical  rebellion;  he  also  dnws  a  parallel 
between  the  positiou  of  Aaron  as  representing  the  high- 
priesthood  of  Christ— the  one  underived,  perpetual,  and 
untransferable  pontificate  **  after  the  order  of  Melchize- 
dek,'* and  the  Levitical  order  represented  by  Korah  cor- 
responding  to  the  Christian  ministry ;  and  he  arrives  at 
the  following  conclusion :  ^  The  crime  in  the  Christian 
Church  correspondlng  to.that  which  Korah  and  his  fol- 
lowers  committed  in  the  Jewish  Church  consists,  not, 
as  is  often  stated,  in  the  people  taking  to  themseWes  the 
functious  of  the  ministry,  but  in  the  Christian  minis*^:y 
impiously  usurping  the  functions  of  Christ  himself;  and, 
not  contented  with  their  Master*8  having  separated  the>T3 
from  the  congregation  of  his  people  to  bring  them  near 
imto  himself,  to  do  the  service  of  his  house,  and  to  stand 
before  the  congregation  to  minister  to  them,  in  their 
*S€eking  the  priesthood  alsoJ  This  is  the  gainsaying 
of  Korah,  which  the  authority  of  inspiration  declares 
should  be  repeated  even  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  and  which  is  signiticantly  coupled  by  the 
apostle  Jude  with  the  way  of  Cain,  and  with  the  mn- 
ning  greedily  after  the  error  of  Balaam  for  reward."  In 
short,  it  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  such  as  were  al- 
ready  invested  with  an  official  rank  in  the  Leritical 
cultus  to  supplant  those  occupying  the  higher  offices  in 
the  same  economy,  and  even  to  derogate  the  supremę 
and  exclusivo  control  of  its  dispensation ;  and  all  this 
for  the  sake  merely  of  the  honors  and  erooluments  of 
the  promotion.  It  is  therefore  at  onoe  apparent  how 
little  this  narrative  supports  the  arrogant  clidms  of  any 
class  of  so-called  priests  in  the  modern  Church,  and  that 
it  altogether  fails  to  warrant  their  exclusion  and  con- 
demnation  of  others  who  have  as  elear  a  dtvine  cali  as 
Łhemselves  to  the  same  order  of  functions,  cspecially 
when  the  latter  move  in  a  different  community,  are  ac- 
tuated  by  the  most  unselfish  motives,  and  proceed  in 
acoordance  with  the  most  imperative  demands  of  cir- 
cumstances. 

Korah  is  elsewhere  referred  to  in  Numb.  xxvi,  9-11 ; 
xxvii,  8 ;  1  Chroń,  vi,  22,  37 ;  ix,  19.  See  Joum,  Sac. 
Lit,  App.  1852,  p.  195 ;  Forster,  Israel  in  the  Wildemess 
(Lond.  1865).  On  the  KorachidsB,  see  Carpzov.  Intro- 
duct.  ii,  105 ;  Van  Iperen,  l)e  JUiia  Korachi  paalmor, 
guorund,  auctorib.^  in  the  BiJbL  Hagan,  II,i,99  sq. ;  comp. 
Eichhom,  BibL  d,  hibl.  Lit,  i,  91 1  8q. ;  Bauer.  //e5r.  3fy. 
łholog,  i,  302 ;  Erklar.  d.  Mund,  d,  A .  Tett,  i,  219  sq.  On 
th«  Arabie  legends,  see  Fleischer,  Hitł,  anieiilam*  p.  321. 
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'  3.  The  fint  naroed  of  the  four  sons  of  Hebron,  of  the 
family  of  Caleb,  of  the  tnbe  of  Judah  (1  Chroń,  ii,  43). 
fi.C  oonsiderably  post  1612. 

Ko'rahite  (Hebrew  Korchi\  "^n^lj?,  Exod.  vi,  24 ; 
Numb.  xxvi,  68;  1  Chroń,  ix,  31 ;  xxvi,  19;  plur.  A'or- 
chim%  0''T7-.C,  1  Chroń,  ix,  19 ;  xii,  6 ;  xxvi,  1 ;  2  CJiron. 
XX,  19;  Septuag.  Kopinyc,  1  Chroń,  ix,  81 ;  Koptrai,  1 
Chroń,  ix,  19 ;  xii,  6 ;  elsewheie  paraphnues  t;ioJ,  irilJtoCi 
or  ytvi<Tnc  Kopi ;  Auth.  Yera.  **  Korahites,"  1  Chroń,  ix, 
19;  '♦Korahite,"  1  Chroń.  łx,  81;  "  Korathites,"  Numb. 
xxvi,  68 ;  "  Kore,"  1  Chroń,  xxvi,  19 ;  elsewhere  "  Kor- 
hites"),  the  patronymic  designation  of  that  portion  of 
the  Kohathites  who  were  descended  from  Korab,  and 
are  freąuently  styled  by  the  synonymous  phraae  Sons 
of  Korah  (q.  v.).  Corop.  Asaph.  U  would  appear  at 
iirst  sight,  from  £xod.  vi,  24,  that  Korah  had  three  sons 
— Aasir,  Eikanah,  and  Abiaaaph— as  Winer,  RoaenmUl- 
ler,  etc.,  alao  understand  it;  but  aa  we  leam  from  1 
Chroń,  vi,  22,  28, 37,  that  Aasir,  Eikanah,  and  Abiasaph 
were  re8pectively  the  son,  grandson,  and  great  grand- 
8on  of  Korah,  it  seems  obviou8  that  Exod.  vi,  24  giveB 
U8  the  chief  houses  sprung  from  Korah,  and  not  hia  ac- 
tual  sona,  and  therefore  that  Eikanah  and  Abiasaph  were 
not  the  sons,  but  later  descendants  of  Korah.  See  Sam- 
uel. The  offices  filled  by  the  sona  of  Korah,  as  far  as 
we  are  informed,  are  the  following : 

1.  They  were  an  important  branch  of  the  tmgera  in 
the  Kohathite  dtvi8ion,  Heman  himself  being  a  Korah- 
ite  (1  Chroń,  vi,  83),  and  the  Korahites  being  among 
those  who,  in  Jehosbaphat^s  reign,  "stood  up  to  praise 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel  with  a  loud  voice  on  high"  (2 
Chroń.  XX,  19).  See  Hrman.  Hence  we  find  eleven 
psalms  (or  twelve,  if  Psa.  xliii  is  induded  under  the 
same  title  as  Psa.  xlii)  dedicated  or  assigned  to  the  sons 
of  Korah,  viz.  Psa.  xlii,  xliv-xlix,  lxxxi  v,  lxxxv,  lxxxvii, 
lxxxviii.  Winer  describes  them  as  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  coUection,  from  their  high  lyric  tonę. 
Origen  says  it  was  a  remark  of  the  old  interpretera  that 
all  the  paalms  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  sons  of 
Korah  are  fuli  of  plcasant  and  cheerful  snbjects,  and  free 
from  anything  sad  or  harsh  {HomiL  on  1  Kwg$y  i.  e.  1 
8ain.)f  and  on  Matt.  xviii,  20  he  ascribes  the  authorship 
of  these  psalms  to  "  the  three  sons  of  Korah,"  who, "  be- 
cause  they  agreed  together,  had  the  Word  of  God  in  the 
midst  of  them**  {łlomiL  xiv).  St.  Augustine  has  a  stiU 
morę  fandful  conccit,  which  he  thinks  it  necessary  to 
repeat  in  almost  every  homily  on  the  eleven  psalms  in- 
scribed to  the  sons  of  Korę.  Advcrting  to  the  interpre- 
tation  of  Korah,  Calritiesj  he  finds  in  it  a  great  mystery. 
Under  this  term  is  set  forth  Christ,  who  is  cntitled  Cid- 
vus  because  he  was  crucified  on  Calvary,  and  was  roock- 
ed  by  the  by-standers,  as  Elisha  had  been  by  the  chil- 
dren  who  cried  aftcr  him  "Ca/re,  calt^T  and  who, 
wheu  they  said  "  Go  up,  thou  bald  pate,"  had  prefigured 
the  cniciiixion.  The  sons  of  Korah  are  therefore  the 
children  of  Christ  the  bridegroom  (HomiL  on  Paalms). 
or  modems,  RosenmUller  thinks  that  the  sons  of  Korah, 
especially  Heman,  were  the  authors  of  these  psalms, 
which,  he  says,  rise  to  greater  sublimity  and  breathe 
more  vehement  feelings  than  the  Psalms  of  David,  and 
quotes  Hensler  and  Eichhom  as  agreeing.  De  Wette 
also  considers  the  sons  of  Korah  as  the  authors  of  them 
(A't>i/.  p.  336-339),  and  so  does  Just.  Olshausen  on  the 
Psalms  (Exeg,  fhmdb,  EinL  p.  22).  As,  however,  the  lan- 
guage  of  several  of  these  ()salms,  e.  g.  of  xlii,  lxxxiv, 
etc,  is  most  appropriate  to  the  circumstances  of  David, 
it  has  seemed  to  other  intcrpreters  much  simpler  to  ex- 
plain  the  title  "for  the  sona  of  Korah"  to  mean  that 
they  were  given  to  them  to  sing  in  the  Tempie  ser\'ice8. 
If  their  style  of  musie,  vocal  and  instrumcntal,  was  of  a 
more  sublime  and  lyric  character  than  that  of  the  sons 
of  Merari  or  Gershon,  and  Heman  had  more  fire  in  his 
cxecution  than  Asaph  and  Jcduthun,  it  is  perfectly  nat- 
ural  that  DaWd  should  have  given  his  more  poetic  and 
clevated  strains  to  Heman  and  his  choir,  and  the  sim- 
pler and  quieter  psalms  to  the  other  choirs.    A  serious 


objection,  however,  to  thia  view  is  that  the  same  tUles 
contain  another  phrase  dedicating  the  psahns  in  qaes- 
tion  ^  to  the  chief  musician,"  so  that  the  following  ex- 
pression  must  be  rendered  bjf  (b  **  auctoris")  the  Korah- 
ites. See  Psalms.  J.  van  Iperen  (ap.  Rosenmliller)  as- 
signs  these  psalms  to  the  times  of  Jehoshaphat ;  othcrs 
to  those  of  the  Maocabees;  Ewald  attributes  the  42d 
Psalm  to  Jeremiah.  The  purpoee  of  many  of  the  Ger- 
man critics  seems  to  be  to  reduoe  the  antiqaity  ofthe 
Scriptures  as  Iow  as  possible. 

2.  Others,  again,  of  the  sons  of  Korah  were  "  por- 
ters,"  i.  e.  doorkeepers,  in  the  Tempie,  an  office  of  eon- 
siderable  dignity.  In  1  Chroń,  ix,  17-19,  we  leam  that 
Shallum,  a  Korahite  of  the  linę  of  Ebiasaph,  was  chief 
of  the  doorkeepers,  and  that  he  and  his  brethren  were 
over  tho  works  of  the  senrice,  keepers  of  the  gates  of 
the  tabemacle  (compare  2  Kings  xxv,  18)  apparently 
about  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  capti\*ity.     See  also 

1  Chroń,  ix,  22-29 ;  Jer.  xxxv,  4 ;  and  Ezra  ii,  42.  Bat 
in  1  Chroń,  xxvi  we  find  that  this  official  station  of  the 
Korahites  dated  from  the  time  of  David,  and  that  their 
chief  fC-as  then  Shelemiah  or  Meshelemiah,  the  son  of 
(Abi)asaph,  to  whose  custody  the  east  gate  fell  by  lot, 
being  the  principal  entrance.  Shelemiah  is  thought  to 
have  been  the  same  as  Shallum  in  1  Chroń,  ix,  17,  and 
pcrhaps  MeshuUam,  2  Chroń,  xxiv,  12;  Neh.  xii,  2*% 
whcre,  as  in  so  many  other  placcs,  a  name  may  dcsig- 
nate,  not  the  individua]s,  but  the  house  or  family.    In 

2  Chroń,  xxi,  14,  Korę,  the  son  of  Imnah  the  Lcvite,  the 
doorkeeper  towards  the  east,  who  was  over  the  free-wiU 
offeriugs  of  God  to  distribute  the  oblations  of  the  Lord 
and  the  most  holy  things,  was  probably  a  Korahite,  as 
we  find  the  name  Korę  m  the  family  of  Korah  in  1 
Chroń,  ix,  19.  In  1  Chroń,  ix,  81  we  find  that  Matti- 
thiah,  the  first-bom  of  Shallum  the  Korahite,  had  the 
set  Office  over  the  things  that  were  madę  in  the  pan& — 
Smith.    See  Levite. 

Koraidhitefl  is  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  the 
unfortunate  Jewish  tribe  of  Koraidha,  of  Northern  Ara- 
bia, which  Mohammed  extirpated  upon  their  relusal  to 
accept  him  as  God's  "  prophet."  For  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion  of  the  suffcrings  of  the  Jews  of  Karaidha,  see  Griitz, 
Gtsch.  d.  Juden,  v,  1 25-1 27 ;  Milman,  Higł.  ofthe  Jewt,  iii, 
99  8q. ;  Muir,  Life  of  Mohammed,  iii,  135  8q. ;  Sale^s  Ko- 
rany p.  845,  notę  h,    See  Mohammed. 

Kor&n,  oftcn  Anglicized  (when,  as  properly,  it  bas 
the  article  prefixcd)  Al-Coran,  but  more  precisely  Qi?- 
rdn,  The  emphasis  is  not  on  the  first  syllable,  as  many 
persons  piece  it.  The  word  is  from  the  Arabie  loot 
karaoj  and  means  literally  the  readmg — that  which 
ought  to  be  read ;  corresponding  ncarly  to  the  Chaldee 
A'^  (q.  V.).  The  book  is  also  called  Furgon,  from  a 
root  8ignifying  to  dicide  or  distinguish ;  Sale  says  to  de- 
note  a  section  or  portion  of  the  Scriptures ;  but  Moham- 
medans  say  because  it  distinguishes  betwecn  good  and 
evil.  It  is  furthermore  spoken  of  as  ii  l-Mo$haf  **  The 
Yolume,"  and  Al-Kitab,  ♦•The  Book,"  by  way  of  emi- 
nencc ;  and  A  l-Dhikr,  **  The  Admonition."  The  Koran 
is  the  Mohammedan  Book  of  Faith,  or,  as  we  may  sar, 
Bibie. 

Divisumg, — Tt  consists  of  one  volume,  which  is  divided 
into  one  hundrcd  and  fourteen  larger  sections  or  portions 
called  SurMj  which  signifies  a  regular  series.  These 
suras  or  sections  are  not  numbered  in  the  original,  Init 
bear  each  its  own  title,  which  is  generally  soroc  key- 
word  in  the  chapter,  or  the  first  word  therein.  In  casoa 
where  it  is  taken  from  near  the  close  of  the  chapter,  it 
is  probable  that  that  portion  was  originally  uttered  first. 
Some  suppose  these  titles  to  have  been  matter  of  reveUi- 
tion,  as  also  the  initial  Bism-iliahy  **  In  the  name  of 
God,"  etc.,  which  is  likewise  placed  as  a  prefator}*  phrase 
in  all  Moslem  books,  but  in  the  Koran  stands  at  the  head 
of  each  chapter  or  sura.  There  are  twenty-nine  chap- 
ters  which  begin  with  certain  letters,  and  theae  the  Mo- 
hammedans  believe  to  conceal  profound  roysteries,  that 
have  not  been  communicated  to  any  but  the  prophet  *, 
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notwithflUnding  which,  yarioos  eTpbmations  of  them 
have  been  proffered.  For  these  curiouB  but  unimpor- 
tant  theorics,  see  Sale,  p.  48^  Tbe  chapten  or  saraa  do 
not  DOW  stand  in  th«  oidcr  in  which  they  were  original- 
\j  attered.  As  the  Mohatnmedan  theoiy  oonceming  the 
reoondliation  of  inoonaistencics  in  the  Konm  is  that  the 
later  rerehition  abrogates  any  fonner  one  with  which 
it  omflictay  and  as  some  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
of  the  passagea  of  the  Koran  are  admitted  thus  to  havo 
bcen  canoelled,  their  chronological  order  freqoently  be- 
comes  a  matter  of  consideraUe  importance.  The  real 
oider  in  point  of  time,  and,  therefore,  authority,  as  now 
detennined,  after  immense  painstaking,  is  the  foUowing : 
Sans  nambered  108, 100, 99, 91, 106, 1, 101, 95, 102, 104, 
83, 92, 105, 89, 90, 93, 94, 108,  were  delivered  in  the  order 
in  which  tbey  are  here  set  down  in  the  first  stage  of 
Mobamined*8  prophetic  career.  Suras  numbered  9C,  1 12, 
74, 111,  belong  to  the  seoond  period  of  his  career,  and 
eztend  to  his  fortieth  year.  Those  nambered  87, 97, 88, 
«0,81, 84, 86, 110, 85, 88, 78, 77, 76, 75, 70, 109, 107, 65, 56, 
belong  to  the  third  period.  Numbers  67, 58, 82, 89, 78, 
79,54,^,31,69,68,41,71,52,50,45,44,87,80,26,15,51, 
cover  the  time  from  the  8ixth  to  the  tenth  year  of  Mo- 
bammed*8  mission.  Numbers  46,  72,  85, 86,  19, 18,  27, 
42, 40, 38, 2\  20, 48, 12, 11, 10, 14,  6, 64, 28, 28, 22, 21, 17, 
16, 13,  29,  7,  to  the  filth  stage.  The  datę  of  numbers 
1 13, 1 14  is  not  known.  Numbers  2, 47, 57, 8, 58, 65, 98, 
62, 59, 24, 63, 48, 61, 4, 8, 5, 33, 60, 66, 49, 9,  are  those  de- 
]ivered  at  Medina.  Most  of  the  others  were  delirered 
at  Mecca,  though  some  were  delirered  partly  at  Medina 
sod  partly  at  Meoca.  The  Koran  is  further  subdivided 
by  the  equivalent  of  oor  yerses,  called  Ayot,  which 
means  siffm  or  wonders,  as  the  secrets  of  God's  attri- 
botes,  works,  judgments,  etc.  It  is  again  arranged  in 
Bixty  eqaal  portions  called  ffeizby  each  of  which  is  di- 
Tided  into  four  equal  parts  (or  into  thirty  portions  twice 
the  length  of  the  former,  and  subdiyided  into  four  parts), 
lor  the  use  of  the  readers  in  the  royal  temples  or  in  the 
adjotning  chapels  where  the  emperors  and  great  men 
are  interred.  Thirty  of  these  readers  belong  to  each 
cbapel,  and  each  reads  his  section  every  day,  so  that  the 
whołe  Koran  is  read  throogh  once  a  day  (Sale,  p.  42). 

ConTcnfa.— The  matter  of  the  Koran  is  exceedingly 
ioooheient  and  sententioas,  the  book  eridently  being 
without  any  logical  order  of  thought  either  as  a  whole 
or  in  its  parts.  This  agrees  with  the  desultoiy  and  in- 
cidental  manner  in  which  it  is  said  to  have  been  delir- 
ered. The  following  table  of  the  soras  (condensed  from 
Sale)  will  gire  the  reader  some  idea  of  its  misoellaneous 
lange  of  topicsi  Many  of  the  headinga,  however,  are,  as 
abore  esplained,  simply  catch-tttles,  taken  from  some 
praniDent  word  or  espression.  Most  of  the  contents 
an  preeeptwe  merely ;  some  are  a  traresty  of  Bibie  his- 
tory;  others  recoont  in  a  Tague  and  fragmentary  way 
inddcnts  in  the  prophet*s  peraonal  or  public  career ;  and 
^  few  are  somewhat  specalatiye.  Generally  these  ele- 
hkbu  are  indiscriminately  nuxed  in  the  same  piece. 

^  TltU  la  tiw  OristmJ.  YwJl^f"  ""^^  '»  **»•  Ori|{łn«l.  ^^ 
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60.  Sbe  who  I0  trled[rA« 
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61.  BatUe  ArrsY 14 

C8.  Tbe  Aesembly  LfW- 
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68.  The  Uypocrites  [Im- 

pUrtW]  11 

64.  Hutnal  Deceit  iKtun- 

ery} 18 

66.  DiYorce 12 

66.  Prohibltion 12 

67.  Tbe  Kingdom 80 

65.  Tbe  Pen 62 
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etitabUDay'} 68 

70.  Tbe  Steps  [The  Clof- 

a] 44 

71.  Noah 28 

72.  TheGcnil 28 
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79.  Those  who  tear  forth 

Manner  q/*iVeaerra/u>R.~Mohammed's  professed  rer- 
elations  were  madę  at  inter^^als  extendingover  a  period 
of  twenty-three  years,  when  the  canon  was  cloeed.  We 
have  no  oertain  Information  about  the  manner  of  their 
preserration  during  the  prophet*B  life.  Many  persons 
wrote  them  on  palm-]eaves  and  rarious  other  sul»tance8 
which  were  oonveniently  at  hand.  A  writer  in  the  Cal" 
cutta  Review  (xix,  8)  says :  "  In  the  latter  part  of  his  ca- 
reer the  prophet  had  m^any  Arabie  amanucnses ;  some  of 
them  occasional,  as  Ali  and  Othman,  others  official,  as 
Zeid  ibn-Thabit  (who  also  leamed  Hebrew  expre88ly  in 
order  to  conduct  Mohammed's  business  at  Medina).  In 
Wackidy*s  collection  of  dispatches  the  writers  are  men- 
tioned,  and  they  amount  to  fourtecn.  Some  say  there 
were  foiu--and-twenty  of  his  foUowers  whom  be  used 
morę  or  less  bb  scribes,  others  as  many  as  forty-two 
(Weil*s  Mohammed^  p.  850).  In  his  early  life  at  Meoca 
he  could  not  have  had  these  fadlities,  but  eyen  then 
his  wife,  Khadija  (who  could  read  the  sacred  Scriptures), 
might  have  recorded  his  reyelations;  or  Waraca,  Ali,  or 
Abu-Bekr.  At  Medina,  Obey  ibn-Kab  is  mcntioned  as 
one  who  used  to  record  the  inspired  recitations  of  Mo- 
hammed  (Wackidy,  p.  277|).  Abdallah  ibn-Sad,  anoth- 
er,  was  excepted  from  the  Meccan  amnesty  because  ha 
had  falsified  the  reyelation  dictated  to  him  by  the  proph- 
et (Weil'8  Mohammed),  It  is  also  eyident  that  the  rev- 
elations  were  recorded,  because  they  are  frequently  call- 
ed throughout  the  Koran  itself  KUaib^  *  the  writing,'  i.  e. 
Scriptures."  Besidcs  this,  howeyer,  there  were  many 
persons  who  recited  these  sayings  daily,  oonsidering 
their  repetition  to  be  a  duty,  and  persons  generally  re- 
peated  some  parts  of  them,  It  was  said  that  some  could 
repeat  literally  eyery  word  of  the  Koran.  The  recital 
of  a  portion  of  it  was  essential  in  every  celebration  of 
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public  worship,  and  its  pńvate  perusal  was  urged  aa  a 
duty  and  conaidered  a  pńvilege.  No  order  waa,  how- 
ever,  ob8er\'ed  in  their  perusal,  in  public  the  imam  or 
preacher  selecting  aocording  to  bis  own  pleasure. 

CoUected  by  Zeid. — ^Many  of  the  best  memorizere  of 
the  Koran  were  slain  in  battle  at  Yemana,  whereupon 
Omar  advi8ed  caliph  Abu-Bekr,  "  as  the  tuittle  might 
again  wax  hot  among  the  repeaters  of  the  Koran,"  that 
be  should  appoint  Zeid  to  collect  from  all  sources  the 
matter  of  the  Koran.  This  Zeid  did  from  date-leaves, 
tablets  of  wbite  Stones,  breasts  of  men,  fragments  of 
parchment  and  paper,  and  pieces  of  leather,  and  the 
sboulder  and  rib  bones  of  camels  and  goats.  Sale  sup- 
poses  that  Zeid  did  not  compile,  but  merely  reduced  to 
order  the  yarious  sur&s.  This,  however,  was  but  im- 
perfectly  done.  Zeid's  copy  was  committed  to  the  carc 
of  Hafza,  the  daughter  of  Omar. 

Recetuion  in  OthmofCs  Time, — A  rariety  of  exprcs- 
sion  either  originally  prevailed,  or  soon  crept  into  cop- 
ies  madę  from  Zeid's  edition.  The  Koran  was  "one," 
but  if  there  were  seyeral  varying  texts  where  would  be 
it9  unity?  There  were  marked  diiferences  betwcen  the 
Syrian  and  Iranian  readings.  The  caliph  Othman  or- 
dered  Zeid  and  three  of  the  Koreish  (q.  v.)  to  reproduce 
an  autborized  yersion  from  the  copy  of  Hafza,  and  this 
was  subseqnently  sent  into  all  the  principal  cities,  all  pre- 
vious  copies  being  directed  to  be  bumed.  This  reccn- 
sion  being  objected  to  in  modem  times  on  the  ground 
that  the  Koran  is  iucomiptible  and  etemal,  and  pre- 
senred  from  all  eiror  and  yariety  of  readings  by  the  mi- 
raculous  interposition  of  God,  the  Mohammcdans  now 
aay  that  it  was  originally  revealed  in  seren  diffcrent 
dialects  of  the  Arabie  tongue,  and  that  the  men  in  qucs- 
tion  only  selected  from  these.  The  rariations  in  the 
copies  of  Othman's  edition  are  maryeUously  fcw.  There 
is  probably  no  other  work  which  bas  remained  twelve 
cciiturics  with  so  pure  a  tcxt. 

A  uthenticiły, — It  would  appcar  difficult,  notwithstand- 
ing  the  care  takcn  sińce  Othman*s  day,  to  prove  that 
the  Koran  bas  becn  entircly  uncorrupted.  The  Shiite 
Mussulmans  say  that  Orhouui  struck  out  ten  sections, 
or  one  fourth  part  of  the  whole;  and  the  Duhittan, 
translated  by  Shea  and  Iroyer  (ii,  368),  contains  one  of 
the  sections  said  to  hare  been  struck  out  Again,  while 
the  Koran  was  in  the  care  of  Hafza,  one  of  Mohammed'8 
wires,  we  cannot  say  that  it  was  not  in  any  way  tam- 
pered  with.  The  balance  of  eridence,  howerer,  is  prob- 
ably against  the  views  of  the  Shiite  sect.  At  the  time 
of  the  recension  there  were  multitudes  who  had  tran- 
scripts,  and  who  remembered  accurately  what  they  had 
heard.  There  was  bitter  political  enmity  to  Othman, 
headed  by  Ali,  who  would  gladly  have  scized  on  any 
Buch  flaw  or  failure.  Abu-Bekr  was  a  sincere  follower 
of  Mohammed,  and  all  the  people  scem  to  harc  been  ear- 
nest  in  their  endeavor  to  repińduce  the  divine  message. 
The  compilation  was  madę  within  two  years  of  the 
prophefs  death,  while  yet  there  were  official  reciters 
and  tutors  of  the  Koran  in  every  quarter.  The  very 
fragmentary  and  patchwork  character  of  the  arrange- 
ment  of  the  book  bears  marks  of  honesty ;  yet  passagcs 
rerealed  at  yarious  periods  may,  after  all,  not  be  all  in- 
cluded.  The  yery  cali  for  the  recension  of  Othman's  is, 
on  the  other  band,  urged  as  eyidence  of  acknowledged 
cofTuption. 

The  Koran  om  a  Herelation, — The  Mohammedan  the- 
ory  is  that  the  Koran  is  etemal  and  uncreated,  and  was 
fint  written  in  hearen  on  a  table  of  vast  size,  called 
"  the  Preseryed  Table ;"  that  a  copy  of  this  yolume  was 
madę  on  paper,  and  brought  by  Gabriel  down  to  the 
lowest  heayen  in  the  month  of  Ramadan,  from  which 
copy  the  work  was  at  yarious  times  communicated  to 
the  pmphet.  The  whole  was  shown  to  Mohammed 
oacc  a  year,  and  the  last  year  of  his  life  be  saw  it  twice. 

The  eridence  rclied  on  to  proye  its  inspiration,  so  far 
as  found  within  the  Koran  itself,  is  as  follows : 

1.  That  Mohammed  was  furetold  by  Jesus  in  these 
words :  **  Oh  children  of  Israel,  I  bring  glad  tidings  of 


an  apostle  who  shall  oome  after  me,  whoae  name  shall 
be  Ahmad"  (sura  6).  Ahmad  is  from  the  same  root, 
and  bas  almost  the  same  meaning  as  Mohammed,  A 
passage  of  the  New  Test.  (John  xyi,  7),  in  which  Christ 
promiscs  to  send  the  Comforter,  is  wrested  for  the  same 
senice,  as  also  are  Psa.  i,  2,  and  Deut.  xxxiii,  2. 

2.  Some  snppose  that  the  Koran  contains  accounta  of 
miracles  worked  by  Mohammed.  The  24th  sura  con- 
tains what  some  Mohammedans  interpret  as  an  account 
of  Mohammed's  tpłUtinff  the  moon,  The  Mohammedan 
critics  are  not  agreed  themselyes  as  to  whether  the 
prophet  there  speaks  in  the  futurę  or  past  tcnse.  Wheth- 
er he  does  not  merely  affirm  that  the  moon  shall  be  split 
before  the  day  of  judgment  admits  of  que8tion.  Mo- 
hammed elsewhere  in  the  Koran  distinctly  and  repeat^ 
edly  denies  that  he  could  or  would  work  miracles  (sura 
13-17,  etc).  The  night  joumey  of  Mohammed  fiom 
Mecca  to  Jcmsalem  (sura  17),  and  the  conyerńon  of  the 
jinns  or  genii  who  heard  him  reading  the  Koran  (sura 
46,  72),  are  also  referred  to  as  miracles  by  the  Moham- 
medans, but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  language  in  the  Koran 
was  intended  to  assert  what  it  bas  sińce  been  madę  to 
support.  Yarious  passages  are  referred  to  by  Moham- 
medans to  show  that  their  prophet  foretold  futurę  eyenta 
— as  the  account  in  the  SCŃth  sura  about  the  Greeks  be- 
ing oyercome ;  but  the  commentators  are  not  agreed  aa 
to  the  reference  (sura  24,  27-48). 

3.  But  the  predictions  in  the  Koran  were  neyer  re- 
ferred to  as  eyidence  of  Mohammed^s  inspiration.  The 
real  testimony  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Koran  appealed 
to  throughout  by  Mohammedans  is  the  book  itself.  The 
author  of  it  eyerywhere  appeals  to  it  as  a  literary  mira- 
de:  it  is  "uncreated"  and  "etemar  (Sale,  p.'46);  it 
could  not  haye  been  composed  by  any  but  God  (Sale,  p. 
169) ;  Mohammed  challenges  men  and  genii  to  produce 
a  chapter  like  it  (Sale,  p.  169-235) ;  no  reyelation  could 
be  morę  self-eyident  (Sale,  p.  136) ;  it  contains  all  things 
necessary  to  know  (Sale,  p.  221,  273) ;  it  was  so  won- 
derful  that  it  was  traduced  by  its  enemies  as  a  piece  of 
soroeiy  (Sale,  p.  166),  as  a  poetical  coroposition  (Sale,  p. 
364) ;  it  was  not  lisble  to  comiption  (Sale,p.  175),  and 
should  not  be  touched  by  the  ceremonially  undcan  (Sale, 
p.  437). 

The  Style  ofthe  Koran. — It  is  difficult  to  make  a  pie- 
cise  Judgment  of  its  merits.  U  was  written  in  a  disilect 
of  Arabie  which  may  now  almost  be  called  a  dead  lan- 
guage. It  is  composed  in  a  kind  of  balanced  prose, 
with  frequent  rhyming  terminations;  a  sort  of  compo- 
sition  once  greatly  adraired  by  the  Syrian  Christiaus, 
but  in  Europę  neither  the  poetic  cadence  nor  the  jingling 
sound  is  deemed  suitaUe  to  prose  composition.  Some 
leamed  Mussulmans  have  not  considcreid  it  remarkably 
beautiful  (Pocock's  Specimen  Iit»t,  A  rahum,  ed.  Wbite, 
p.  224;  Maracci,  Prodromus^  iii,  75;  Lee*s  Martyn^t 
TraciSf  p.  124, 135).  Gibbon  is  probably  too  seyere  in 
his  judgment  if  his  remarks  haye  reference  to  its  man- 
ner  and  not  to  its  matter,  when  he  calls  it  an  "  incohe- 
rcnt  rhapsody  of  fable,  and  preccpt,  and  declamation, 
which  sometimes  crawla  in  the  dust,  and  soroctimes  is 
lost  łn  the  clouds"  {DecL  and  Fali  Roman  Empire,  i,  p. 
365,  Milman*s  edition).  Some  affirm  that  Hamzah  ben- 
Abmed  wrote  a  book  against  the  Koran  with  at  least 
equal  clcgance ;  and  Masleraa  anothcr,  which  snrpasaed 
it,  and  occasioneil  a  defection  of  a  grcat  number  of  Mus- 
sulmans. There  is  perhaps  little  rcason  to  differ  from 
the  reprcscntations  of  Mr.  Sale  when  he  says,  *'  The  Ko- 
ran is  usually  aUowcd  to  bo  written  with  tl.e  utmost  d- 
egance  and  purity  of  language  in  the  dialcLt  of  the  Ko- 
reish, the  most  noble  and  polite  of  aU  the  Arabians,  but 
with  some  mixture,  though  yery  rardy,  of  other  dia- 
lects. It  is  confessedly  the  standard  of  the  Arabio 
tongue,  and,  as  the  morc  orthodox  belieye,  and  are 
tangbt  by  the  book  itself,  inimitable  by  any  human  pen 
(though  some  sectaries  haye  been  of  another  opinion), 
and  thereforc  insisted  on  as  a  permanent  miracle,  great- 
er  than  that  of  raising  the  dead,  and  alonc  sufficient  to 
conyincc  the  world  of  its  diyine  original**  (J^orafł,p.4d^ 
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UMoH  to  ihe  BibU, — ^The  Koran  niAintains  that  rev- 

ebtłoo  is  ffraduaL,  and  that  God  haa  given  written  rev- 

elitioofl  to  many  piophet^  from  time  to  time,  nonę  of 

wbich  are  extant  escept  the  Pentateach  of  MoeeB,  the 

hslnu  of  David,  and  the  Gospel  of  Jesus ;  that  Grod 

renreą  and  republUhes  or  reproduces  from  time  to  time 

his  KTelations  through  his  propbets,  aocording  to  the 

neeasit]r  of  the  case.     The  three  revelationB— Jewish, 

Cbristisn,  and  that  of  the  Mussidman — are  equally  in- 

epired  tnd  divine.     The  preceding  Scńptures  are,  how- 

eretf  Łobe  interpreted  aocording  to  the  IcUętt  revelation, 

aod  ire  liable  to  have  their  ordinanoes  modified  in  eon- 

formity  therewith.    A  distinction  is  thus  madę  between 

•  

Mie/in  and  obUgation  to  obey  these  precepts.  The 
Jewbh  and  Christian  Scriptores  are  varioasly  spoken 
of  is  <"  the  Woid  of  God,"  **  Book  of  God,*"  Taurót^  etc ; 
they  are  deacńbed  as  **  reyelations  madę  by  God  in  ages 
pneeding  the  Koran."  £xhortations  are  giveu  *'to 
jodge'*  in  accordanoe  therewith.  Mohammed  himself 
was  sent  **  to  attest  the  former  Scriptores,"  etc  (Com- 
parę  paasages  in  the  foUowing  soras:  2,  3, 4,  5,  6,  7,  9, 
10, 11, 12, 13, 16, 17, 19,  20,  21,  23,  25,  26,  28,  29,  32,  34, 
33. 37, 39,  40,  41,  42,  43, 45, 46,  47,  48,  58,  54, 61,  62, 66, 
74,80,87,98.) 

There  are  rarioos  oorrespondences  with  these  Scrip- 
turea,  as  in  the  acooonts  of  the  fidl  of  Adam  and  £ve, 
the  narratires  of  Noah  and  the  deluge,  of  Abraham, 
Saiah,  Lot,  Isaac,  Moses,  Joseph,  Zacharias,  John  the 
Bsptist,  etc   The  contradictions  are,  however,  Innumer- 
able:  e.  g.  one  of  Noah*s  sons  was  drowned  in  the  Del- 
1^  (aura  11) ;  the  wife  ofPharaoh  sared  Moses  (sura. 
38):  the  wind  was  subject  to  Solomon  (sura  21);  Solo- 
mon  was  driven  Iroro  his  kingdom ;  devils  built  for  Sol- 
omon, other  devil8  dived  for  him  (ibid.) ;  thousands  of 
desd  laraelites  were  raised  to  life  (sura  3) ;  Ezra  and 
his  asB  djed  for  a  hundred  years,  and  were  then  raised 
to  life  (sora  2) ;  the  grossest  beiiig  that  Jesus  was  not 
crueiJSedj  and  is  not  the  Son  of  God  (sura  4). 

Sourees  o/Jewish  and  Christian  Elements. — ^Thc  Jew- 
ish  and  Christian  elements  in  the  Koran  are  readily  to 
be  aoooonted  for.  Jews  from  all  partsof  Arabia  were  in 
^-^ariy  attendanoe  at  the  great  fairs  of  Ocfttz,  Mujanna, 
Dzol,  Majaz.  etc,  and  great  mercantile  joumeys  were 
madę  from  Mecca  to  S3rria,  Yemen,  and  Abyssinia  at 
least  once  a  year.  Christianity  was  established  in  these 
ąoartera.  Some  Arabs  even  reached  much  further. 
Othoum  ibn-łluweirith,  a  citizen  of  Mecca,  went  to 
CooflCantinople,  and  subseąuently  retumed  a  baptized 
Chriatiao.  Anbs  frequented  the  Christian  courts  of 
Hira  and  Ghaasan,  which  adjoined  Arabia  on  the  north. 
Mohammed  himself  had  beói  twice  to  Medina.  Morę 
thao  a  hundred  of  his  foUowcra  found  refuge  in  the 
Christian  court  of  Abyssinia,  both  before  and  after  the 
Hegira.  Embasńes  were  sent  by  Mohammed  to  the 
Koman  and  Persian  courts,  to  Abysstnian  and  other 
Christian  chiefsi  **  Mohammed  had  connection  with 
Jews  and  Christiana  of  every  quarter  of  the  civilized 
worid"*  (Mttir^s  Testiaumy,  p.  1 18, 119).  There  are,  more- 
orer,  many  prominent  individual  cases  :  Zeid  was  of 
Syria,  among  whom  Christianity  prevailed.  He  was 
capcured  and  sold  into  slarery,  and  was  presented  to 
Khadija  shortly  afler  ber  marriage  to  Mohammed,  who 
lored  him,  and  adopted  him  as  his  own  son.  He  leamed 
Hefarew.  Waraca,  a  cousin  of  Khadija,  was  a  converl 
to  Christianity,  acquainted  with  the  religious  tenets  and 
ocred  Scńptures  of  the  Jews  and  Christiana,  oopied  or 
tnukilated  some  portion  of  the  Gospel  in  Arabie  or  He- 
^w,  and  was  of  the  family  of  Mohammed.  The  slayes 
S*aeiBlly  oi  Mecca  knew  something  of  Christianity  and 
Jodaism  (Mnir's  Mohammed). 

Mohammedans,  howeyer,  do  not  admit  that  our  pre»- 
cot  Scriptmfcs  are  trustworthy,  but  believe  them  to  have 
^eca  interpolated  and  otherwise  corrupted.  They  quote 
*  pieat  number  of  paasages  of  the  Koran  to  estabbsh 
'^  Mr.  Mnir  (futimouffi  p.  119  sq.)  nevertheless 
^wi  that  there  is  no  charge  in  the  Koran  against  the 
(^liirifltianB  on  this  aocount,  and  that  even  thoae  against 


the  Jews  are  of  "  hiding,  ooncealing'^  the  whole,  and  not 
of  oomipting. 

Doctrines  and  Morab. — ^The  contents  of  the  Koran 
as  the  basis  of  Mohammedanism  will  bo  considered  un- 
der  that  head,  while  for  ąuestions  morę  closely  connect- 
ed  with  authorship  and  chronology  we  musŁ  refer  to 
MoHAMMKD.  Briefly  it  may  be  stated  here  that  "  the 
chief  doctrine  laid  down  in  it  is  the  unity  of  God,  and 
the  existence  of  but  one  true  religion,  with  changeable 
ceremonies.  When  mankind  tumed  from  it  HŁ  different 
times,  God  sent  prophets  to  lead  them  back  to  truth ; 
Moses,  Christ,  and  Mohammed  being  the  most  distin- 
guished.  Both  punishmeuts  for  the  siimer  and  rewards 
for  the  pious  are  depicted  with  great  diffusencas,  and 
exemplified  chiefly  by  stories  taken  from  the  Bibie,  the 
apocryphal  writings,  and  the  Midrash.  Special  laws  and 
directions,  admonitions  to  morał  and  divine  yirtues,  morę 
particularly  to  a  complete  and  unconditional  resignation 
to  God'8  will,  legends,  principally  relating  to  the  patri- 
archs,  and,  almost  without  exception,  borrowed  from  the 
Jewish  writings  (known  to  Mohammed  by  orał  commu- 
nication  oniy,  a  circumstance  which  accounts  for  their 
oflen  odd  confusion),  form  the  bulk  of  the  book,  which 
throughout  bears  the  most  palpable  traces  of  Jewish  in- 
fluence*' (Chambers,  Cyciop,  s.  y.). 

Outward  Recerence. — ^The  Mohammedans  rcgard  the 
Koran  with  great  esteem,  neyer  holding  it  below  the 
girdle  nor  touching  it  without  purification.  It  is  con- 
sulted  on  all  matters  of  importance,  and  is  the  basis  of 
the  entire  ciyil  codę  and  procedurę  of  all  Mohamroedan 
countries.  Sentences  from  it  are  inscribed  on  their  ban- 
ners :  they  are  written  on  tissue  paper,  and  are  suspend- 
ed  in  gold  and  silyer  lockets  from  their  necks.  llie  ma- 
t«rialB  of  its  binding  are  oiten  costly,  being  emblazoned 
with  gold  and  precious  Stones.  Mohammedans  much 
dislike  to  see  the  book  in  the  hands  of  "  inUdels,"  as 
they  cali  all  but  Islamites.  The  bazaars  or  streets  in 
which  it  is  sold  in  Constantinople  haye  become  almost 
as  sacred  as  mosąues,  and  the  dealers  in  the  Koran  haye 
come  to  be  as  much  reyerenccd  as  the  preachcr.  Ke- 
mal  Bey  has  recently  had  photographed  a  famous  copy 
of  the  Koran,  written  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago  (in 
1094  of  the  Hegira)  by  Hafiz  Osman,  from  the  MSS.  of 
Al-Kari,  a  celebrated  doctor  {Friend  of  Indioj  Noy.  2, 
1871 ;  also  A  themeum).  Multitudes  of  Mussulmans  know 
the  entire  Koran  by  heart;  these  are  called  Hafiz,  and 
are  much  yenerated  in  conseąuence. 

TranslationSf  Commeniaries,  EdiłionSy  etc, — Yarious 
yersions  of  the  Koran  haye  been  madc  Mohammedans 
do  not  object  to  this  (Sale,  p.  50).  Of  French  tronsla- 
tions  we  haye  those  of  Du  Koycr,  Sayary  (with  notes, 
1783),  Garcia  de  Tassy  (1829),  and  Kassi  Mirski  (1840). 
In  Latin  there  is  an  early  one  (A.I).  1143)  by  Retenen- 
sis,  an  Englishman  (Basie,  1543).  and  an  Italian  one  from 
it — both  condemned  by  Sale.  The  Latin  translation  of 
Maracci  (1698)  is  much  quoted  by  authors.  In  German 
we  haye  those  of  Megerlin  (1772),Wahl  (1828),  and  UU- 
mann  (1840).  In  Knglish  there  is  Rodweirs  (1862),  and 
the  excellent  one  with  notes  by  George  Sale  (first  edit. 
1734;  last,  Lond.  1861) ;  also  Lane's  Sekctions  from  the 
Koran  (Lond.  1843,  rimo).  Besides  these  there  are  a 
great  number  of  Persian,  Turkish,  Malay,  Hindustant, 
and  other  translations,  madę  for  the  benetit  of  the  yari- 
ous Eastem  Moslems. 

Of  concordances  to  the  Koran  may  be  mcntioned  that 
of  FlUgel  (Leipz.1842),  and  the  Niijtlm  al-Fi\rkan  (Cal- 
cutta,  1811). 

The  Koran  has  been  commented  upon  ao  oilten  that 
the  names  of  the  commentators  alone  would  fiU  yolumes. 
Thus,  the  library  of  Tripoli,  in  Syria,  is  reported  to  have 
once  contained  no  less  than  20,000  commentaries.  The 
most  renowned  are  those  of  Samachshari  (died  539  He- 
gira), Beidhayi  (died  685  or  716  Hegira),  Mahalli  (died 
870  Hegira),  and  Soyuti  (died  91 1  Hegira).  The  Amer- 
ican Oriental  Society  has  in  its  library  at  New  Hayen  a 
superior  copy  of  the  Persian  Commeutary  on  the  Koran, 
by  Kamal  ed-Din  Husain  (2  yols.  in  one,  folio).    For  a 
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foli  list  of  these  and  the  Ońental  tranfllationa  and  edi- 
tions  of  the  Koran,  see  TrUbner^s  pampfalet,  A  Cataloffue 
qf  ArabiCf  Perńarij  and  Turkish  Booka  printed  in  the 
East  (Egypt,  Tunu,  Oudh,  Bombay,  ete.).  See  Arabic 
Lanouage. 

The  principaleditions  are  those  ofHinkelmann  (Ham- 
burg, 1694),  Maraoci  (Padua,  1698),  FlUgel  (Leipzig,3d 
ed.  1838,  a  splendid  one),  besides  many  editions  (of  amall 
critical  yalue)  printed  in  St  Petersburg,  Kasan,  Teheran, 
Calcutta,  Cawnpore,  Serampore,  and  the  many  newly- 
erected  Indian  presses. 

Literaturę, — In  addition  to  the  above,  special  refer- 
enee  may  be  madę  to  W.  Muir,  The  Tettimony  borne  hy 
the  Koran  to  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures  (Alla- 
habad,  India,  1860) ;  Pcof.  Gerock,  Chriatoloyie  des  Koran 
(Hamburg,  1839) ;  Muir,  Life  of  Mahomet  (Lond.  1860), 
voL  iv  (the  first  Yolume  being  almoet  entirely  occupied 
with  a  discuflsion  of  the  souroes  available  for  such  a  bi- 
ography) ;  a  yaluable  artide  in  the  Calcutta  R€viewy  vol. 
xix ;  the  Journal  A  siatigue^  July,  1838,  p.  41  8q. ;  De 
Tassy,  Doctrines  et  deroirs  de  Ui  Religion  Musulmane 
tires  du  Coran ;  White  (^Bampton  Lectur€s\  Comparison 
of  Mohammedanisni  and  Christian^ ;  Neal,  Islamism,  its 
hise  and  Progress  (2  yols.  12mo — ralueless) ;  Letters  to 
Indian  Youthj  by  Dr.  Murray  Mitchell,  of  Bombay ;  L\fe 
ondReliffion  ofMohammedy  m  accordance  with  the  ShOie 
Traditions  ofthe  Jłezat  ai-Kulud  (translated  from  the 
Perńan  by  Ker.  J.  L.  Merrick,  Boston,  1850);  Noldeke 
(Theodor),  Gesch.  d  Quoran  (G6ttmg.  1860) ;  Weil,  flis- 
torische  Kinleit,  in  den  Koran  (Bielf.  1844);  Weil,  Mo- 
hammed  der  Prophet  sein  f^eben  ti.  s,  Lehre  (Stuttg.  1843, 
8vo) ;  Sprenger,  I^ben  u,  Lehre  zfon  Muhammed  (Berlin, 
1861) ;  Kreroer,  Alfred  von,  Gesch,  d,  herrschenden  Ideen 
des  Islams  (Lpz.  1868) ;  Perccval  (Causain  de),  Essai  sur 
thistmre  des  A  rahes^  avant  rislamisme,  pendant  Fepocue 
de  Mahometa  et  jusqu*a  la  reduction  de  toutes  les  trUms 
sous  la  hi  Af MMu/maiw  (Paris,  1847-*,  8  vol8.8vo);  and 
especially  Series  of  Essays  on  the  Life  of  Mohammed, 
and  Suhjects  subsidiary  theretOj  by  Seyd  Ahmed  Khan 
Bahader  (London,  1870) ;  A  mer,  Presb,  Rev,  Oct.  1862,  p. 
754;  RevuedesdeuxAfondeSfSept,\fl865,  OntheChris- 
tology  of  the  Koran,  see  the  Studien  u,  Krit.  1838-1847; 
Kitto,  Journal  Sacred  Liter,  xxviii,  479 ;  Lond,  Quart 
Berietr,  Oct  1869,  p.  160  są.     (J.  T.  G.) 

Ko^rathite  (Numb.  xxvi,  58).    Sec  KoRAinTE. 

Kordes,  Berenne,  a  German  writcr  on  exegetical  | 
theology,  was  born  at  Lubeck  Oct  27, 1762,  and  studied 
at  the  uoiyersities  of  Kieł,  Leipzig,  and  Jena.  In  1793 
he  becarae  librarian  of  the  uniyersity  at  Kieł,  and  dicd 
thcre  Feb.  5, 1823.  His  exegetical  works  are^  Ohserta- 
tionum  in  Jona  Oracula  Specimina  (Jena,  1788) : — Ruth 
ex  v€rsione  Septuaginta  interprefum  (Jena,  1788), — Hoe- 
fer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Generale,  xxviii,  84. 

Ko^rd  (Hebrew  Kort',  Kn'ip,but  VtHp  in  1  Chroń. 
xxvi,  1,  Kpartridge,  as  in  1  Sam.  xxvi,  20;  Sept  Kopć, 
but  Kutpr)  v.r.  Kopi?  in  2  Chroń,  xxxi,  14),  the  name  of 
two  or  three  men.     See  also  Korah. 

1.  A  Levite  and  Temple-waiden  of  the  Korahites,  of 
the  sons  of  Asaph,  and  father  of  Meshelemiah  or  Shele- 
miah  (1  Cbron.  xxvi,  1).  B.C.  1014.  He  was  probably 
identical  with  the  son  of  Ebiasaph  and  father  of  Shal- 
lum,  Leyites  of  tho  family  of  Korah,  engaged  in  the 
same  senrice  (1  Chroń,  ix,  19). 

2.  Son  of  Imnah,  a  Levitical  porter  of  the  east  gate, 
appointed  by  Hessekiah  to  take  charge  of  the  Tempie 
offerings  (2  Chroń,  xxxi,  14),     B.C.  726. 

3.  By  erroneous  translation  in  the  A.  V,  at  1  Chroń. 
xxvi,  19  for  KoRAiiiTE  (q.  v.). 

Koreish  is  the  name  of  a  celebrated  aboriginal  tribe 
of  Arabia,  from  whose  ranks  came  Mohammed,  the  foun- 
der  of  Islam.  The  influence  which  the  Koreish  must 
have  exerted  in  the  early  days  of  Mohammed  is  appar- 
ent  from  the  fact  that  they  exerciaed  the  guardianship 
over  the  Kaaba  (q.  v.).  When  Mohammed  claimed  for 
himself  the  dignity  of  a  prophet,  and  inveighed  against 
the  primeva]  superstition  of  the  Koreish  (or  Meccans, 


as  they  are  sometimes  called,  after  their  principal  place 
of  residence,  the  city  of  Meoca),  he  was  denounced  by 
all  the  Koreish  tribe.    Many  of  his  people  were  still 
devoted  to  SabaUm  (q.  v.),  a  somewhat  rdlned  worahip 
of  the  planetary  bodies  (in  all  probability  the  belief  of 
the  Koreish  in  the  eentury  preoeding  the  e^ablishment 
of  the  Mohammedan  creed ;  oompare  Sprenger,  Ltfe  of 
Mohammed,  i,  170;  Milman's  Gibbon,  Dedine  and  Fali 
ofthe  Ronum  Empire,  v,  92  sq. ;  Milman,  Latin  Christi- 
anity,  ii,  127 ;  and  the  article  Arabia,  voL  i,  p.  342,  in 
this  Cydopsodia),  while  many  others,  although  disbe- 
lieving  the  generał  idolatiy  of  their  oountrymen,  and 
not  yet  believers  in  Judaism,  or  in  the  comipt  Christi- 
anity  with  which  alone  they  were  aoąuainted,  were 
looking  for  a  revival  of  what  they  called  the  **  religion 
of  Abraham."     Indeed,  the  gieater  the  namber  of  Mo- 
hammed*s  conyerts,  the  greater  the  oppodtion  of  his 
tribe ;  for  had  not  the  new  religionists  dared  to  question 
the  sacredness  of  the  holy  tempie,  and  cali  their  ancient 
gods  idols,  and  their  ancestors  fools?    With  all  the  an- 
imosity  of  an  establisbed  priesthood  trembling  for  their 
dignity,  their  power,  and  their  wealth,  the  Koreish  re- 
sisted  the  inroads  of  the  new  prophet,  and  though  there 
were  of  their  number  thoee  who  had  actually  longed  for 
the  propagadon  of  a  monotheistic  faith,  they  now  spuni- 
ed  its  establishment,  as  it  was  ILkely  to  give  superiority 
to  the  family  of  Hashem,  only  a  lude  branch  ofthe  pow- 
eiful  tribe.    Many  of  the  conycrts  suffered  all  manner 
of  annoyance ;  not  a  few  were  subjected  also  to  ponish- 
ment     In  con8equence  of  this  contest,  Mohammed  felt 
eonstrained  to  fidvise  his  followers  to  seek  refuge  in 
Abyssinia.     He  himself  had  hitherto  escaped  only  by 
the  heroic  conduct  of  his  adopted  father,  Abu  Talib, 
who,  though  not  a  believer  in  the  new  religion,  consid- 
ered  it  his  duty  to  afford  protection  to  Mohammed  and 
all  his  kindred.     But  the  rapid  spread  of  the  Islamitiah 
doctrines  madę  the  Koreish  violent,  and  they  now  dc« 
manded  that  Mohammed  should  be  delivered  into  their 
hands.     Upon  Abu  Talib's  refusal  to  comply  with  their 
demands  a  feud  resulted,  and  all  the  Hashemites  were 
cxcommunicated.    The  Prophet  himself,  however,  they 
sought  to  remove  by  secret  assassinatton ;  a  price  was 
set  upon  his  head— 100  camels  and  1000  onnoea  of  sil- 
ver— and  he  escaped  their  vengeance  only  by  the  self- 
IKissession  with  which  one  of  his  converts,  Nueim,  met 
the  would-be  assassin  Omar.   "  £re  thou  doest  the  deed," 
said  Nueim, "  look  to  thine  own  near  kindred."     Omar 
rushed  infatuated  to  the  house  of  his  sister  Fatima  to 
punish  ber  apostasy,  but  there  the  Koran  was  present- 
ed  to  him ;  he  read  a  few  sentences,  and  was  chan^ped 
into  a  follower  of  the  Prophet  Yet  did  not  the  Koreish- 
ites  abate  their  hoetility ;  and  it  is  said  that  for  three 
long  ycars  Mohammed  was  under  the  depressing  intla- 
ence  of  the  intcrdict,  and  constantly  obliged  even  to 
change  his  bed  in  order  to  elude  the  midnight  assassin 
(comp.  Sale*s  Koran,  eh.  xxxvi ;  D^Herbelot,  BibiioiŁ, 
Orientale,  p.  445).     A  fttgitive  from  his  native  city,  and 
despairing  of  making  Meoca,  the  metropolia  of  the  na- 
tional  religion,  the  centrę  of  his  new  spiritual  empire,  he 
tumed  to  the  friendly  city  of  Medina,  whither  morę 
than  a  hundrcd  of  his  faithfnl  flock  had  preceded  bim. 
Hcre  he  found  a  kind  reception,  and  succeeded  in  win- 
ning  for  his  cause  and  creed  six  of  the  most  distingnish- 
ed  citizens.     From  this  flight^  or  rather  from  the  first 
month  of  the  next  Arabic  year,  the  Mohammedan  sera 
{Hegira,  q.  v.)  is  dated.     See  Mohammed. 

Once  successfully  establisbed  at  Medina,  Mobam- 
med's  first  objecŁ  was  to  secure  his  native  stron^bold, 
and  for  this  purpose  he  dedared  himself  at  war  witb  the 
Meccans,  and  opened  the  contest  even  daring  the  sacred 
month  of  the  Kajab.  The  fair  option  of  frienclsbip, 
submission,  or  battle  was  proposed  to  the  enenaies  of 
Mohammed.  If  they  should  profess  the  creed  of  Islam, 
they  were  to  be  admitted  to  all  the  temporal  and  spirit- 
ual benefits  of  his  primiti\^  disciples,  and  to  marcb  un- 
der the  same  banner  to  extend  the  religion  whicb  tbey 
had  embraoed.    In  his  very  first  battle  he  louted  tbe 
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Koreiflbites,  and,  notwithstanding  »  Beven  \om  and  a 
penonal  wound  in  the  tuittle  near  Ohod,  hu  power  had 
incRased  00  npidly  that  in  the  rixth  year  of  the  He- 
gira  he  det«nnined  upon  and  proclaimed  a  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca.  Although  the  Meccana  did  not  miffer  him  to 
carry  out  thia  project,  he  aecured  theur  leoognition  aa  a 
beDigerent  and  eąual  power  with  themaelrea  bj  a  formal 
treaty  of  peace,  into  which  they  mutoally  entered.  In 
the  year  foUowing  he  waa  allowed  to  apend  a  three-daya' 
pilgrimage  undlaturbed  at  Meoca.  The  unfortunate 
attitude  of  the  'Koreishitea  towarda  Mohammed  during 
hia  wan  with  the  Chiiatiana  emboldened  him  to  aeek 
iifniiPiiia»i>  reyenge  for  their  treachery,  and  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  10,000  men  he  marched  againat  Mec- 
ea,  before  its  inhabitants  had  time  to  prepare  for  the 
attack,  withoot  difficulty  became  maater  of  the  place, 
aDd  readily  aecured  acknowledgment  aa  chief  and  proph- 
et  Among  the  fłrat  to  fali  proetrate  at  hia  feet  were 
the  chieb  of  the  Koreiah.  **  What  mercy  can  yon  ex- 
pect  from  the  man  whom  yon  have  wronged?"  ^  We 
eonfide  in  the  generoaity  of  onr  kinaman."  *' And  you 
ihall  not  eonfide  in  rain ;  begone !  Yon  are  aafe,  yon 
are  free^'^  With  the  oonąuest  of  Mecca  the  victory  of 
the  new  religion  waa  aecured  in  all  Arabia,  and  for  the 
lustory  aticceeding  thia  event  we  must  refer  to  Moham- 
JOD  aod  MoRAMJfEDANiaM.  For  the  detail  of  thę  three 
Koretshite  wara,  see  referenoea  in  Milman'a  Gibbon,  ii, 
133.    See  aiao  Misoca;  Mkdina.    (J.  H.W.) 

Kor^bite  (£xodL  vi,  24;  xxv],  1 ;  1  Chroń,  xii,  6; 
2  Chnm.  xx,  19).    See  Korah. 

Konnczai  Kziiga,  the  Roaaian  "  corpus  juria  ca- 
Domci,**  or  canonical  latp,  ia  aupposed  to  have  become 
the  poaaeasion  of  the  Ruaaiana  in  the  daya  of  Yladimir 
the  Great.  The  oldeat  Codex  of  the  Kormczai  Kmga 
datea  from  1280,  and  waa  found  in  the  cathedral  at  Nov- 
gopod;  ita  style  of  language  haa  led  to  the  auppo- 
lition  that  it  waa  tranalated  by  a  aonthem  Buaaian. 
The  Greek  original  haa  never  yet  been  found.  The  Co- 
dex  waa  first  printed  Nov.  7,  1650,  at  Moecow;  in  a 
eomewbat  modified  form,  it  waa  printed  by  the  Ba»>Kol- 
niki  (q.  V.),  a  Ruaaian  aect  at  Waiaaw,  in  1786.  Since 
that  datę  eeveral  editiona  have  been  publiahed. 

The  Codex,  in  ita  treatment  of  eoclesiaatical  law,  ia 
diyided  into  aeventy  chaptera,  of  which  forty-one,  mak- 
ing  part  i,  oontain  the  canona  of  the  apoatlea,  the  coun- 
cib,  and  the  canonical  lettera;  the  reroaining  chaptera, 
making  part  ii,  oontain  the  lawa  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
perora,  and  different  treatiaea  on  eccleaiaatical  law.  The 
work  alao  oontaina  hiatorical  contributiona  on  the  Greek 
aod  Rnasian  Chnrch,  the  Nomoeanon  of  Photina,  a  notice 
ofthe  name  and  edition  of  the  work,  the  edict  and  gifl 
of  Conatantine  to  SyWeater  (q.  v.),  and  a  polemical  trea- 
ti»e  againat  the  Latina.  See  Schloaaer,  MorgenŁ.  orłho- 
doxe  Kircke  RtusUmdt  (Ileidelb.  1845) ;  Strahl,  BeHrłiffe 
z.  rtuiiśchm  Kirehengnch.  (HaUe,  1827),  p.  14;  Aach- 
bach,  A^»rcA«iHLeancoii,  iii,  918.  Comp.  Puorius ;  Rus- 
siAs  CiiuncH.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Kdmer,  JouAsm  Gottfribd,  a  German  theologian, 
waa  bom  at  Weimar  Nov.  16, 1726,  entered  Leipzig  Uni- 
vef9ity  in  1748,  and  in  1749  became  catechet  at  St.  Pe- 
tersa Ćburch  in  that  city.  In  1752  be  waa  madę  sub- 
dean  at  Thomaa  Church,  in  1756  at  SuNicholaa  Church, 
and  in  1775  became  archdeacon.  Some  time  affcer  thia 
he  waa  appointed  regnlar  profeasor  of  theology  and  au- 
perintendent  of  the  churchea  of  Leipzig.  He  died  Jan- 
uary 4, 1785.  Kdmer  wrote  conaiderably,  bot  hia  contri- 
butiona to  Church  Hiatory  are  of  eapecial  valtte.  Hia 
most  important  woika  aiej  Epitome  corUrorersiarum  ihe- 
oiogicarwn  (LipeiiB,  1769, 8vo)  i—Yom  Cólibat  der  Geist- 
iiekm  (ibkiem,  1784, 8vo)  i^Ereumi  tentaUia  de  tymhoh 
apoMloUto  ex  Rujmo  defaua  (ibid,  1749,  4to).— Dóring, 
Gekkrle  TkeoLJMtasekkmdś,  ii,  157  Bą. 

Kommann,  Suprrt,  a  Roman  Catholic  prieat,wa« 
boni  at  Ingolatadt  in  1759 ;  entered  the  cloiater  of  Prif- 
iing  in  1776 ;  took  the  vow  in  1777,  and  waa  madę  prieat 
in  1780.    In  order  further  to  proaccute  hia  theolog^cal 


atndiea  he  went  to  the  nniveraity  of  Salzburg,  holding 
at  the  aame  time  the  chaplaincy  at  Nonnenberg.  In 
1790  he  waa  madę  abbot  of  the  cloiater  of  Prifling.  He 
retired  from  thia  monaatery  after  ita  aecularization,  and 
died  Sept.  28, 1817.  Among  hia  many  wrilinga  we  have 
I)ie  SUnfUe  der  Zeitj  atu  der  YorzeU,  oder  poiitische  Grund- 
satae  durch  die  Geadiiehte  hettahrtj  ndttt  einer  Abhcmd- 
btng  uh.  die  poiitische  Ditination  (Frankf.  and  Leipz.  1810, 
2  vola.  8>'o) : — Sibylk  der  Religion  au$  der  Wek'  und  Af  en- 
•dienrgeadiidUe,  neb^  einer  A  bhandlung  Ober  die  goldenen 
Zeitalter  (Municb,  1818, 8vo)  \—Nachtrdge  zu  den  beiden 
SH^flen  (with  a  biography  of  the  author,  Regensburg, 
181 8, 8vo).— Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirehen-Lezikonj  vol.  vi, 
a.  V. 

Komthal,  Society  oi,  a  German  religioua  com- 
munity,  which  beara  ita  name  from  the  place  where  it 
originated,  Komthal,  in  WUrtembeig.  Rationallatic  in- 
fluenoea  in  the  Wttrtemberg  Church  had  occaaioned 
changea  in  the  liturgy  (1809)  obnoxiooa  to  many  who 
adhered  morę  atrictly  to  the  old  Lutheraniam.  The 
millenarian  influence  of  Jung  Stilling  and  Michael  Hahn 
incited  among  thia  claaa  an  inclination  to  migrate,  eape- 
cially  to  Ruaaia,  wheie,  near  Tiflia,  in  1816-17,  aeveral 
Wiirtemberg  acttlcmenta  were  formed,  while  many  hun- 
dred  familiea  were  making  ready  to  foUow.  The  king 
aonght  meana  to  restrain  thia  movement,  and  in  1819 
accepted  the  auggeationa  of  Gottlieb  Wilhelm  Hoffmann, 
burgomaater  of  LeonbuTg.  The  latter,  m  conaeqnence 
of  deep  religioua  iropreaaiona  received  in  hia  youtb,  waa 
in  ajnnpathy  with  the  Pietiata,  and  now  propoaed  to  re- 
tain  for  the  atate  a  valuable  claaa  of  citizena  by  aecuring 
for  them  the  eatablishment  of  a  community  aimilar  to 
that  authorized  at  Konigabeig  under  king  Frederick, 
aimply  independent  in  ita  religioua  mattera  of  the  Lu- 
thenin  Conaiatory.  The  motive  waa  Pietiatic,  and  not 
achiamatic.  Hoffmann'a  acheme  aought  to  realize  the 
apirit ofthe  apoetolic  age;  required  aa condition  of mem- 
berahip  "  a  regenerate  atate  of  heart,  manifeated  in  a 
trae  life  which  apringa  from  a  aenae  of  pardoned  ain  ;** 
and  demanded  careful  education  of  chiltjhren  botb  men- 
tal  and  induatrial,  aa  well  aa  charitable  and  miaaionaiy 
work.  The  community,  aa  eatabliahed,  aroae  from  the 
oombination  of  three  diatinct  elementa,  viz.,  the  Old- 
Chuich  Pietiam  repreeented  by  Hoffmann,  the  Moravian 
ideaa  appearing  in  the  conatitution  and  Church  aenrice, 
and  the  partially  millenarian  viewa  of  Hahn  to  which 
the  majority  adhered. 

Michael  Hahn,  known  among  the  people  aa  *'  Michel,'* 
waa  at  thia  time  Bixty-two  yeara  old.  Hia  apirit  waa 
that  of  Jacob  Bohme.  Converted  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
he  paaaed  at  that  period,  and  aubaequently,  through  an 
experience  of  religioua  ccataay.  Peraecuted  by  his  fam- 
ily  and  neighbora,  he  lived  aacetically,  waa  much  in 
prayer,  addreaaed  religioua  aaaembliea,  and  aoon  won 
thouaanda  of  adherenta,  who  aooght  him  in  Sindlingen, 
where  he  aettled  in  1794.  Hia  writinga  were  diaaemi- 
nated  in  manuacript,  and  in  1817  hia  followera  numbered 
18,000.  Hahn'a  teaching,  with  ita  acknowledged  de- 
fecta,  bronght  a  apirit  of  practical  activity  to  the  aid  of 
a  too  aubjective  Pietiam.  The  Komthal  aociety  was 
founded  Jan.  12, 1819,  and  Hahn  waa  choeen  ita  presi- 
dent,  but  he  died  on  the  20th  of  the  aame  month.  See 
Hahn,  Michael. 

The  Contłiłuiion  of  the  community  aeeka  to  realize 
rather  the  union  of  the  religioua  and  civil  ordcrs  tban 
their  aeparation.  Trały  patriarcha!  under  the  pretu- 
dency  of  *^  Father"  HolTmann,  who  died  in  1846,  it  ia  real- 
ly  baaed  on  the  idea  of  the  univer8a]  prieathood  of  Chria- 
tiana.  Not  the  clergy,  but  the  community,  ia  the  finał 
authority.  The  latter  ("die  Guterkaufsgeaellachaft") 
ia  the  original  poaaeaaor  of  the  land,  from  whoae  author- 
ity it  cannot  bie  alienated.  The  lordahip  of  Komthal, 
1000  acrea,  all  ita  buildinga,  gardena,  vineyazda,  wooda, 
waa  porchaacd  for  118,000  giilden,  and  given  out  by  lot 
to  each  member.  Money  can  be  borrowed  only  from 
the  common  cheat,  and  no  debta  can  be  contracted  by 
membera  outaide  the  commimity.    A  common  oounci] 
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and  coancil  of  eldere  w  periodically  elected.  The  pres- 
ident,  pastor,  and  schoolmaiiter  are  cboflen  by  the  com- 
munity,  with  recognition  of  Łhe  goyenunent  and  Churcb. 
Tbe  pastor  shaies  the  functions  of  the  Sunday  serrice 
with  the  president,  oouncihnen,  and  schoohnasteri  each 
of  whom  bas  authority  to  oonduct  a  week-day  seirice. 
The  community  admitH  its  members  by  vote,  and  the 
children  of  the  members  are  receired  only  upon  thcir 
own  recognition.  The  criminal  administration  is  undcr 
the  generał  state  authority,  the  property  censiis  and  tax 
assessment  being  controlled  by  the  president. 

The  usual  Churcb  festivals  are  obser\''ed.  Baptism  is 
a  public  and  soleran  ccremony,  the  import  of  which  the 
people  are  not  allowed  to  forgeU  The  Lord'8  Supper  is 
administered  once  a  month  on  Saturday  eveniiig,  pre- 
ccded  by  a  week  of  preparatory  meetings. 

The  Christian  activiły  of  the  community  is  displayed 
in  connection  with  foreign  and  domestic  miasions  and  in 
cducation.  It  bas  few  of  its  own  members  in  the  foreign 
mission  field,  thougb  many  mlssionaries^male  and  female, 
werc  educated  at  its  schools.  It  is  a  supportcr  especially 
of  tbe  Basie  Mission  House,  and  its  yearly  missionary  feA- 
tival  is  an  occasion  of  great  intcrcst.  The  destitute  of 
the  neighborhood  are  systematicaUy  yisited,  and  its  in- 
Btitution  for  abandoned  children  is  chief  among  those  of 
its  dass  at  WUrtembeig.  In  its  separate  educational  in- 
stitutions  for  the  two  seses  about  10,000  pcraons  from 
yarious  lands  have  receired  their  training. 

Komthal  bas  in  all  a  population  of  about  1800.  It 
has  ever  exerted  a  salutary  influence  for  the  prevention 
of  schism  in  the  WUrtemberg  Church,  has  fumishcd  for 
the  sentiment  of  Pietism  a  corrective  model  of  practical 
life,  and  has  in  generał  shown  a  successful  example  of 
religious  and  morał  principle  directly  applied  to  social 
lawa.  Herę  are  uniformły  neat  dwellings,  clean  streets, 
a  well-clad  people;  intemperance  and  brawls  are  un- 
known ;  not  a  beggar  is  seen  except  such  as  may  come 
in  from  abroad ;  there  has  been  no  case  of  bankruptcy 
from  the  foundation  of  the  community,  but  two  illegiti- 
mate  births,  and  not  a  case  of  civil  or  criminal  process 
of  law  has  been  reąuired,  while  remarkable  fidelity  to 
the  goyemmcnt  in  times  of  trial  has  characterized  its 
people. — Kapff,  £>ie  WUrłembergischen  Brudergemeinden 
Komthal  u.  WUhelnudorf  {Konwh.  1839) ;  Barth,  Ceber 
die  Pieii»ten  (Tubing.  1819) ;  Zeitschr,/,  hisf.  theof,  1841 ; 
Haag,  Studien  d  Wiirtiemb,  Geistl,  ix,  1  są. ;  Herzog,  Real- 
Encykiop,  vol.  xix,  s.  v.     (£.  B.  O.) 

Kortholt,  Christian  (1).    Sce  Cortiiolt. 

Kortholt,  Christian  (3),  an  eminent  Danish  Prot- 
estant theologian,  and  a  nephcw  of  Christian  Kortholt 
(1),  was  bom  at  Kieł  in  1709.  He  studied  at  the  uni- 
Ycrsity  of  his  native  city,  and  aftcnrards  yisitcd  Hol- 
land and  England.  On  his  return  to  Germany  be  was 
appointed  rector  of  the  CoUege  of  Letpzig,  and  adjunct 
professor  of  philosophy  in  the  unirersity  of  tlmt  city. 
A  few  years  after  he  bećame  profeseor  of  theology  in  the 
Uniyersity  of  Gottingcn,  and  finally  ecclesiastical  super- 
intendcnt.  He  dicd  Sept  21 ,  1751.  Besides  a  number  of 
articles  publiahed  in  the  Acta  ErudUorwn  Lipsietmum, 
and  a  collection  of  sermons  in  German,  he  wrote  De  sac- 
rorum  Chrisłianorum  in  Cimbria  primordiia  (Kieł,  1728, 
4to)  i—Commentaiio  hiśtotico-ecclesiagtica  de  ecdesiis  sub- 
urbicariis,qua  in  dioctełtin  quam  episcopus  Romantu  attate 
concilii  yictrni  hahuit^  inquiriłur  (Leipz.  1732, 4 to)  :—De. 
Societaie  A  ntiąnaria  Londinensi  ad  Knappium  (Lpz.  1735, 
4to)  :—De  MaUh.  Tindaito  (Lpz.  1734, 4to)  :—I)e  Enthu- 
tioitmo  Mohamniedis  (Gotting.  1745, 8vo)  :—De  Simone 
Pstro  primo  A  postoi  et  ultimo  (Gotting.  1748, 8vo) ;  etc 
He  publishcd  also  LeibmHi  epistoła  ad  dirersos  (Leipzig, 
1733-42, 4  Tols.).  See  Joach.  Lindemann,  Christ,  Kor- 
tholti  Oratio  fundrris  (in  Sacer  dccadum  aeptenaritu  me- 
moriam  theologorum  nostra  eetate,  etc,Lpzg.  1705, 8vo); 
Niedron,  MemoireSf  vol.  xxxi  \  Hoefer,  Aour.  Biog.  Gen, 
xxvii,  93  •,  Pierer,  Univ,  LexiJton,  ix,  734.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Kos.     Sec  OwŁ. 

~^Osa.    See  KoREisH. 


Kosegarten,  Bernhard  Christian,  a  Gennan 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Parchim,  in  Mecklenburg,  May 
7,  1722;  entered  Roetock  Uniyersity  in  1739,  went  to 
Halle  in  1745,  and  became  adjunct  professor  in  1750. 
He  died  June  17, 1803.  Kosegarten  madę  for  himself 
quite  a  name  by  his  Versuck  das  KirchUche  Dogma  rom 
Stande  der  Kmiedrigung  Chritti  einer  PrUfung  tu  unter- 
v:erfen  (New  Brandenburg,  1748, 4to).— Ddzing,  Gekkrit 
Theol,  Deutschkmds,  ii,  174. 

Kosegarten,  Hans  Gk>ttf  ried  Łndwig,  a  Ger- 
man Orientalist  and  hiBtorian,was  bom  at  Ałtenkircheti, 
Isle  of  RUgen,  Sept.  10, 1792 ;  studied  theology  and  phi- 
lology  at  the  Uniyersity  of  Greifswałd,  and  in  1811 
went  to  Paris  to  continue  the  study  of  the  Oriental  łan- 
guages.  He  t)ecaroe  adjunct  professor  at  Greifswałd  in 
1815,  and  in  1817  professor  of  the  Oriental  languages  at 
Jena,  and  of  the  same  chair  at  Greifswałd  in  1824.  He 
died  in  18G0.  Kosegarten  wiote  De  Mokammede  Ebn 
Batuta  ejuscue  itineribut  (Jena,  1818),  and  publiehed 
editions  of  Amm  ben-Kelthum's  Motdlaka  (Jena,  1820) : 
— Libri  Corona  legiSyidest  CommentarU  in  Pentateuekum 
Karakici  ab  Aharone  ben-Eiihu  €xm$cripH  aliguoł  par^ 
tiatia  (Jena,  1824);  etc.  See  yiet^,Ufdveraal Lakbon, 
ix,  788. 

Kosegarten,  Ludwig  Theobald,  a  German  di- 
yine  and  poet,  was  bom  at  GreyismUhlen,  in  Mecklen- 
butg,  Feb.  1, 1758:  became  rector  at  Wolgast  in  1785; 
pastor  at  Altenkirchen  in  1792,  and  in  1808  professor  of 
bistory  at  the  uniyersity  in  Greifswałd;  later  also  pro- 
fessor of  theology,  and  pastor  at  St.  Jame8*s  Church  in 
that  place,  and  died  Oct.  2G,  1818.  He  was  at  one  time 
honored  wiiłi  the  rectoratc  of  the  uniyereity.  His  writ- 
ings  bclong  to  the  domain  of  belles-łettres.  Sec  Kobcr- 
stein,  Geschichte  d,  dtuttchcn  Nationallitteratur,  iii,  2G23 
8q. 

KoBBO£^  STLyESTRE,  a  Russian  diyine,  who  flour- 
ished  near  the  middle  of  the  17tb  century,  was  metro- 
politan  of  Kicf  in  1647,  and  died  April  18, 1G57.  Kos- 
soff  wrote  a  work  on  the  Seren  Sacraments  (Koutimsk, 
1653, 4to),  which  an  ecclesiastical  council  at  Moacow  in 
1690  declared  hereticaL 

Koster,  Johann  Friedrich  Bnrchardt,  a  Ger- 
man theologian,  was  bom  at  Loccum  in  1791.  He  be- 
came professor  of  theology  in  Kieł  in  1839,  and  died 
about  1850.  His  works  are,  Mektemata  criłica  H  eregetir 
ca  in  Zarhariam  Prophetam^  cap.  9-14  (Gotting.  1818) : 
—Dat  Christ4^thum  (Kieł,  1825)  i^Lehrb.  der  Pastorał 
Wissenschaft  (ibid,  1827)  * — transłations  of  the  Psalms 
(1837)  and  the  Prophets  (Leipzig,  1838). 

Koster,  Martin  Gottiried,  a  Gennan  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  Guntersblum  Noy.  11, 1784;  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Uniyersity  of  Jena,  which  he  entered  in 
1752,  and  in  1755  became  pastor  at  WaUersheim.  In 
1761  he  was  całled  to  Weilburg  as  pastor  and  prorector 
of  the  gymnasium  in  that  place.  In  1773  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  at  Giessen,  and  died  there  Dcc.  6, 1802. 
Koster  was  decidedly  orthodox  in  belief,  and  labored 
both  by  bis  tongue  and  his  pen  to  stay  the  incoming 
tide  of  Rationalisro.  His  most  important  work  in  this 
direction  is  his  Neueste  Jieligionsbegebenhtiten  (Giessen, 
1778-1796),  in  which  seyeral  eminent  German  theoło- 
gians  assisted  him.  He  wrote  also  YorurtheUe  Jur  und 
icider  die  christLReligion  nduł  einer  Abkandlung  nm  Zu' 
lassung  des  Bósen  (Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1774,  Syo) : — 
Krórterung  der  ttichtigtten  Schurierigbeiten  m  der  I^hre 
vom  7>t(/f/(ibid,  1776, 8yo;  another  woric  on  ^otaii,Gie»- 
sen,  1776, 8yo) ;  etc  See  DóńngtGelehrte  TheoL  Deutsch' 
landtf  ii,  159  sq. 

Koster,  Wilhelm,  a  German  theologian,  was  bom 
in  1765,  and  early  deyoted  himself  to  the  study  of  theol- 
ogy. He  became  pastor  first  at  Oppenheim,  later  at  £p- 
pingen,  and  died  May  8, 1802.  He  deyoted  much  of  his 
time  to  the  study  of  practical  theology,  especially  to  lit- 
uigy,  and  wrote  Liturgie  bei  Beerdigungen  (March,  1797, 
8vo)  :—A UgenuAUarliłurgie  (ibid,  1799, 8vo).— Dorin© 
GekhrU  TheoL  Deutschland*,  ii,  162. 
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Kostba  Ibn-ŁiUka  (or  Lucd)^  an  Arabiań  phi- 
lowpher,  the  originator  of  HeliopoliB  in  Syria,  flouriahed 
tawardfl  the  cloae  of  the  9th  century.  He  died,  accord- 
ing  to  Abttlfarag,  aboat  890.  He  translated  many  worka 
of  Greek  philoaophecs  into  Arabie,  and  wrote  himself 
many  original  treaUaes,  among  wbich  are,  JDe  Animet 
et  Spiritus  Discrinune: — De  Morte  inopkuUa:  —  De- 
tetytlio  Sphera  CaUstia: — lAber  apologetiau  advertU8 
l&rum  agtroloffi  A  ba  I$a  de  Mohameti  ApattokUu  et 
Prophetia.  See  Fabriciua,  BibHotkeca  Graca,  ii,  801 ; 
FHerbelot,  Bmoth.  Orientale,  p.  975. 

Kots.    See  Tnoicf. 

Kotter,  Christoph,  a  German  rdigious  fanatic, 
was  bom  at  Sprottaa,  Silesia,  in  1585.  He  daimed  to 
bave  vi»ion9  (wbich  were  pubUabed  at  Amsterdam  in 
1657).  Tbefirstoftbese  was  inJane,  1616.  Hefancied 
he  saw  an  angel,  under  the  form  of  a  man,  who  command- 
ed  him  to  go  and  dedare  to  tbe  magistrates  tbat,  unless 
the  people  repented,  the  wrath  of  God  would  make  dread- 
ful  havoc.  Hia  pastor  and  friends  kept  him  in  for  some 
time,  nor  did  be  execute  his  commission,  eren  though 
the  angel  bad  appeared  Bix  times ;  but  in  1619,  when 
threatened  with  etemal  damnation  by  the  same  spirit,  he 
would  suffer  himself  to  be  restrained  no  longer.  Kotter 
was  laugbed  at ;  neverthelc8S,  his  yisions  continued,  and 
were  followed  by  ecstastes  and  prophetic  dreams.  He 
waited  on  tbe  elector  palatine,  whom  the  Protestanta 
had  declared  king  of  Bohemia,  at  Breslau,  in  1620,  and 
informed  him  of  his  commission.  He  became  acquaint- 
ed,  in  1625,  with  Comenius,  whom  he  converted  to  be 
a  belierer  in  his  prophecies,  which  at  this  time  were 
rather  of  a  political  cast,  presaging  happiness  to  the 
elector  palatine,  and  the  reyerse  to  the  emperor,  so  he 
became  at  length  obnoxioas,  and  in  1627  was  closely 
imprisoned  as  a  seditions  impostor.  He  was  finally  lib- 
erated  again  and  banished  from  the  empire ;  went  to 
Łosatia,  then  subject  to  Saxony,  and  died  there  in  1647. 
Rotter'8  risions  were  related  by  Comenius  in  a  work 
endtled  Lux  in  tenebris  (Amst.  1657 ;  an  epitome  of  this 
work  appeared  in  1660 :  see,  for  an  account  of  it,  under 
Drabicil-s).  SeeBayle,//wr.Z>»c^.iii,6798q.  (J.H.W.) 

Kotsebnr,  Jobahn,  a  German  divine,  was  bom  in 
Magdeburg  about  1654.  He  was  rector  at  Quedlinburg. 
He  died  September  8, 1692.  Kotzebar  wrote  Suseitabu- 
btm  Catkoiico^Luiheranum : — Confutatio  tradatut  Be^ 
and  dt  eccUńcL,  etc — AUgem,  Hitt,  Lex,  iii,  61. 

Kon3niiiJik.    See  Ninb\'eii. 

Kos  (Heb.  Kołs,  y^p,  a  thorn,  as  often ;  1  Chroń,  iv, 
8:  Sept.  Kft»e,  Tnlg.  Cos,  Auth.  Yers. "  Coz  ;'*  elsewhere 
with  the  art.  yipn,  hak-Kots,  I  Chroń,  xxiv,  10,  Sept. 

'AmóCf  T.  r.  KitfCf  ^ulg.  Accos,  Auth.  Yers.  ''Hakkoz  ;*' 
£zra  ii,  61,  Sept.  'Ancot^c,  Yulg.  Accos ;  Neh.  iii,  4,  21, 
Sept  'Ajcirii»Cy  Yulg.  A  cau,  Ilaccus ;  Neh.  vii,  63,  Sept. 
'AcKMf,  V.  r.  'Affitfc,  Yulg.  Accos),  the  name  of  two  or 
nwcemen. 

1.  A  desoendant  of  Judah,  oonceming  wbose  genealo- 
gy  we  hare  only  the  confused  statement  tbat  he  "  begat 
Anub  aod  Zobebah,  and  the  families  of  Aharhel,  the  son 
of  Harum*'  (1  Chroń,  iv,  8).     B.C.  prób.  cir.  1612. 

2.  Tbe  head  of  the  8eventh  division  of  priests  as  ar- 
langed  by  David  (1  Chroń,  xxiv,  10).  B.C.  1014.  He 
19  probably  tbe  same  whose  descendants  are  mentioned 
as  retaming  with  Zerubbabel  from  Babylon,  but  as  bc- 
ing  exduded  by  Nehemiah  from  the  pńesthood  on  a(v 
ooont  of  tlieir  defective  pedigree  (£zra  ii,  61 ;  Neh.  vii, 
63).  To  this  family  appears  to  bave  belonged  Urijah, 
whose  son  Meremotb  is  named  as  having  repaired  two 
portłcms  of  the  wali  of  Jemsalem  (Neh.  iii,  4, 21). 

Kraift,  Adam,  a  celebrated  German  sculptor  and 
aichitoct,  bom  at  Nnremberg  about  1430,  and  suppoeed  to 
hare  died  about  1507,  desetrea  out  notice  for  his  promi- 
nent oooneetion  with  ecc]e8iol<^i7.  One  of  the  most  re- 
mazkable  performances  of  his  still  extant  is  the  tabemacle 
IB  stooe,  fixed  against  one  of  the  columns  of  the  choir  of 
Ihc  cfaorcb  of  StLawrence  (Lorenzkirche),  Nuremberg. 


It  is  in  the  form  of  a  8quare  open  Gothic  spire,  and  is  64 
feet  high;  the  pinnacle  being  turaed  downwards  like 
the  crook  of  the  crosier  or  an  episoopal  staif,  to  avoid  the 
arch  of  the  church.  The  ciborium  is  placed  immedi- 
ately  upon  a  Iow  platform,  which  is  supported  partly  by 
the  kneeling  figures  of  Adam  Krafft  and  his  two  asaist-. 
ants;  tbe  raił  or  baluster  of  the  platform  is  richly  canred, 
and  is  oraainented  with  the  figures  of  eight  saints.  The 
whole  tabemacle  is  also  profusely  oraamented  with  smali 
figures  in  tbe  round  and  bassi-relievi :  immediately  above 
the  ciborium,  on  three  sides,  are  representations  in  baaso- 
relievo  of  "  Christ  taking  leave  of  his  Mother,"  the  "  Last 
Supper,"  and  "  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  01ives ;"  high 
above  these  are  '^Christ  before  Caiaphas,"  the  ** Crown- 
ing  with  Thoras,"  and  the  "  Soourging;"  above  these  is 
the  "  Crucifixion  ;*'  and  lastly,  above  that,  is  the  "  Res- 
urrection,"  all  in  the  round.  This  elaborate  work  was 
executed  by  Krafft  for  a  citizen  of  the  name  of  Hans 
Imhof,  and  for  the  smali  sum  of  770  florins.  There  is  a 
print  of  this  tabemacle  in  Doppelmayr*s  Historische  Nach" 
richi  von  den  Nuntbergischen  Kwutlem,  Recent  writers 
have  indulged  in  various  conjectures  regarding  the  time 
and  works  of  Krafft,  but  the  circnmstances  of  both  are 
still  involved  in  their  former  unoertainty.  See  Ftlssli, 
A Ugememes  Kunstkr-Leankon,  s.  v. ;  Nsgler,  AUgemeimu 
KunitŁer-Lexikon,  s.  v. — Ef^ish  Cydoip,  s.  v. 

Krafft,  Johann  Christian  Gk>ttlob  Łud- 
V9\%,  the  modem  reformer  of  the  Protestant  Church  in 
Bavaria,  was  bom  at  Duisbuig  Dec.  12, 1784.  He  stud- 
ied  first  at  Duisburg,  where  he  fell  temporarily  under 
the  influence  of  infiddity.  He  then  spent  five  years  as 
private  tutor  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and  this  period 
was  of  great  spiritual  regeneration  to  him,  though  he 
did  not  succeed  in  allaying  all  his  doubts.  In  October, 
1808,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Reformed  congregation  at 
Weeze,  near  Cleve.  He  still  felt  diasatisfied,  however, 
and  continued  to  search  the  Scriptures.  In  1817  he  be- 
came pastor  of  the  German  Reformed  congregation  at 
Erlangen,  and  professor  in  the  aniver8ity  in  1818.  By 
this  time  his  couviction8  had  become  settled,  and  he  a 
firm  Biblical  supematnralist,  The  last  period  of  his 
spuritual  development,  his  oonvefBion,  took  place,  ac 
cording  to  his  own  account,  in  the  spring  of  1821.  He 
died  May  15, 1845.  Without  being  gifted  with  very 
brilliant  talents  or  especial  eloquence,  Krafft,  by  his  ear- 
nest  practical  faith,  and  his  uncommon  energy,  can  be 
said  to  have  awakened  the  Protestant  Church  of  Bava- 
ria  from  the  lethargic  sleep  into  which  it  had  fallen  mi- 
der  the  influence  of  ultra  rationalism.  He  took  great 
part  in  the  prog^ss  of  home  missions,  and  was  the 
foundcr  of  an  institution  for  the  daughters  of  the  poor. 
He  wrote  De  serto  et  libero  arbitrio  (Nuremb.  1818) : — 
Seven  Sermons  on  Isaiak  liii,  andjbur  on  1  Cor,  i,  SO ; 
Jahrgang:  Predigtcn  H.freie  Teite  (Erhing.  1828, 1832, 
1845).  After  his  death  Dr,  Burger  publisbed  his  Chro' 
nologie  u.  Harmonie  d,  rier  Evang^ien  (Erlangen,  1848). 
— Herzog,  Real-Encgklopadie,  vol.  viii,  s.  v.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Kraft,  Friedrich  WHhelm,  a  German  theolo- 
gian,  was  bom  at  Krautheim,  in  the  duchy  of  Weimar, 
Aug.  9,  1712,  and  was  educated  at  Jena  and  Lcipzig 
from  1729  to  1782.  In  1739  he  became  pastor  at  Frank- 
endorf,  and  in  1747  university  prcacher  at  Góttingen, 
holding  also  afler  this  an  adjunct  professorship  uf  the- 
ology  in  this  high-scbool.  In  1750  he  removed  to  Dant- 
zic  as  senior  prcacher  to  Mary's  Church,  and  died  there 
November  19, 1758.  His  most  important  works  are, 
SchriftmSasiger  Beweis  v.  d,  A  nhtrfl  d.  Messias  (Lcipz. 
1734, 8vo) : — Epistoła  de  honore  Dei  per  honores  minis' 
trorum  ecdesite  promorendo  (Erf.  1739, 4to)  i—Commen- 
tatio  de  pietate  obstetricum  JEgyptiacuTrum  (ibid,  1744, 
4to).  He  also  publishcd  many  of  his  sermons,  some  of 
them  under  the  title  Geistliche  Reden  (Jena,  1746, 8vo), 
and  Neue  theologiscke  BUbliothek  (Lpz.  1746-1758;  con- 
tinued by  Emesti,  and  later  by  Doderlein),  which  last 
nained  work  evinces  Kraft*s  extended  researches  in  the- 
ological  literaturę.  See  Dćiring,  Gelehrte  Theol.  Deutsck- 
lands,  ii,  176  8q.  , 
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Kraft,  JTohann  Oeorg,  a  German  theologian,  was 
bom  at  fiaiendorff  iii  the  duchy  of  Baireuth,  June  8, 
1740,  and  was  educated  al  the  nnirersity  in  Erlangen. 
He  enteręd  the  ministry  at  fint, but  ui  1764  obtained  the 
privilege  of  lecturiiig  at  the  untversity,  and  in  1766  be- 
came  extraordinary  profeasor  of  philoeophy,  and  in  1768 
ordinary  profeasor  of  theology  and  univenity  preacher. 
He  died  July  2, 1772.  He  furnished  many  artides  to 
theological  periodicals,  and  published,  besides  a  hoet  of 
dissertations  and  aereral  sermons,  an  edition  of  Huth'8 
Gesammelte  Sorm'  u.Fe9tłag^redigten  (Schwabach,  1768- 
1771, 3  Yola.  4to).— Doring,  GtkhrU  TheoL  Deutschktnds, 
ii,  179  8q. 

Kraft,  Johann  Melchior,  a  German  theologian, 
was  boni  at  Wetzlar  June  11,1 673.  He  pnrsued  his  the- 
ological studies  at  Wittenberg  Unirersity,  where  he  ob- 
tained the  master'B  degree  in  1698.  In  1695  he  began 
lectures  at  the  Unirersity  of  Klei,  and  in  1698  he  be- 
came  pastor  at  Suderstapel;  in  1705  pastor  at  Sandes- 
neben ;  in  1709  archdeacon  at  Husum.  and  shortly  aAer 
oounsellor  of  the  Danish  Consistory.  He  died  July  22, 
1751.  His  most  important  works  are  EmenAanda  et  Cor- 
rigenda quadam  in  historia  tersumii  Germaidea  BUbHo- 
rum  (Dr.  J.  F.  Mayero  edita,  Schleswig,  1706, 4to):— Po- 
tworna hi^oricB  rerdonis  Bibliorum  Germctnica  (ibid, 
1714, 4to) : — Au$Juhrliche  Historie  vom  Exorcisino  (Ham- 
burg, 1750,  8vo).~Ddring,6*e(eArte  TheoL  Deuischlands, 
ii,  182  8q. 

Kraft,  Johann  Wilhelm,  a  German  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Allendorf  March  1 1 ,  1696.  He  went  to  Maiv 
burg  Uniyersity  in  1712,  and  in  1723  becaroe  pastor  of 
the  Reformed  Chorch  at  Marburg ;  later  (in  1738)  he  re- 
moved  to  Hanau,  but  retumed  to  Marburg  in  1747,  to 
asBume  the  duties  of  a  professoiship  in  theology  at  his 
alma  mater.  He  died  Nov.  25, 1767.  His  most  impor- 
tant works  are  Fascicułi  obaerrationum  tacrarum  tr, 
quibus  varia  Scripturm  loca  atque  argumenta  theohgica 
iUustrantur  (Marb.  1758-1766, 8vo)  -.—Sciagraphia  theo- 
logim  moralis  ex  resipiscerUia  etfiik  tanguam  ex  genui- 
no  geminoque  omnium  rirtułum  Christianarum /onłe  li- 
guido  deritała  (Kintel  and  Hersf.  1760, 8vo). — Doring 
Geiehrte  TheoL  DeutsckUwds,  ii,  185. 

Kraft,  JuBtUB  Chriatoph,  a  German  divine,  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Marburg  Jan.  2, 1732,  and 
was  educated  at  the  unirersity  of  his  native  place  and 
at  Gottingen.  In  1757  he  becamc  pastor  at  Weimar, 
and  in  1762  at  Cassel,  whence  he  morod  to  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main  in  1769.  He  died  there  Jan.  22, 1795.  For 
a  list  of  his  sermons  as  published,  see  Doring,  Geiehrte 
TheoL  Deutschlatids,  ii,  187. 

Kragh,  Petrr,  a  Danish  missionaiy,  bora  at  Grim- 
ming,  near  Randers,  Nov.  20, 1794,  was  sent  as  mission- 
ary  to  Greenland  about  1820,  and  retumed  to  his  native 
country  in  1828.  The  datę  of  his  death  b  not  known 
to  us.  Kragh  wrote  extensŁvely,  and  translated  into 
the  Yemacular  of  the'  people  among  whom  he  preached 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  parts  of  the  O.  T.,  sermons,  works 
on  practical  religion,  etc  He  also  published  in  Danish 
and  Grecnlandish,  IJans  Egede*  AJlenaamtaJer  med  sine 
discipłes  (0)penhagen,  1837,  8vo).— Tapereau,  DicL  des 
CorUemporaiitSf  s.  v. 

Krake^Tltz,  Albebt  Joachim  vox,  a  Crerman  Lu- 
theran  divine,  was  bom  at  Gerezin.  near  Stargard,  in 
Mecklenburg,  May  28,  1674,  and  was  educated  for  the 
ministry  at  the  uniyersities  of  Rostock,  Copenhagen, 
Leipzig,  and  other  German  high-schools  of  notę.  He 
became  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Kostock  in  1698 ;  in  1708 
also  professor  extraordinary  of  theology,  and  in  1713 
was  promoted  to  the  fuli  professorship.  In  1721  he  re- 
movGd  to  the  uniyersity  at  Greifswald,  and  there  held  a 
prominent  position  as  a  theologian.  His  works,  mainly 
of  a  controversial  naturę,  are  limited  to  pamphlet  form. 
See  A  llgemeines  Ilist,  Lexibon,  Addenda,  s.  v. 

Kraliz,  Bible  of,  the  most  celebrated  Bohemian 

yersion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  issued,  in  the  16th  cen- 

^v  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  Brethren.     It  was 


translated,  in  fifteen  years,  by  a  oommittee  of  thełr  bisli- 
ops  and  ministers,  among  whom  the  most  prominent 
were  John  ifineas,  John  Nemczansky,  Zacharias  Aiia- 
ton,  and  Isaiah  Cepolla,  aided  by  two  Hebrew  scholan 
of  Jewish  extraction.  The  work  of  translating  and 
printing  was  canied  on  in  the  castle  of  Kraliz — ^hoioe 
the  name  of  this  Bibie — near  Willimowitz,  in  the  west 
of  Moraria,  at  the  expense  of  Baron  von  Zieiotin, 
the  proprietor  of  the  domain,  and  a  member  of  the 
Brethren*s  Church.  He  set  up  for  this  porpose  a  spe- 
cial  and  costly  printing-press,  which  was  superintended 
by  Zacharias  Solin,  an  ordained  minister  of  the  Breth- 
ren. The  first  edition  appeared  in  six  folio  rolumes,  as 
foliowa :  Part  i,  the  Five  Books  of  Moses,  in  1579 ;  Part 
ii,  Joshua  to  Esther,  in  1580;  Part  iii,  the  Poetical  Books, 
in  1582;  Part  iv,  the  Prophetical  Books,  in  1587;  Part 
V,  the  Apocr3rpha,  and  Part  vi,  the  New  Testament,  in 
1593.  The  sixth  part  was  a  reprint  of  the  Bohemian 
N.  T.  translated  from  the  Greek  by  John  Blahoslaw,  a 
very  leamed  bishop  of  the  Church,  who  was  no  longer 
living.  In  1601  a  second  edition  appeared,  and  in  1613 
a  third.  The  last  was  in  one  volume  quarto.  The 
Kraliz  Bibie  was  the  first  Bohemian  yersion  madę  from 
the  original,  six  other  translations  having  preceded  it, 
aU  based  on  the  Yulgate.  It  was,  moreoyer,  the  first  di- 
vided  into  chapters  and  yerses,  and  the  first  which  sep- 
arated  the  apocryphal  from  the  canonical  books.  To 
each  single  yerse,  throughout  the  entire  work,  was  ap- 
pended  a  very  brief  oommentary.  The  corrcctness  of 
the  translation  Ls  generally  conceded,  and  the  purity  of 
the  style  uniyersally  admired.  This  Bibie  is  stlll  the 
classic  standard  for  the  Bohemian  tongue.  At  the  pres- 
ent  day,  however,  it  exists  as  an  antiquarian  work  only, 
a  copy  costing  about  300  florins.  This  is  owing  to 
the  destmction  to  which  it  was  doomed  in  the  Bohe- 
mian anti-Reformation,  when  it  was  everywhere  oon- 
fiscated  and  committed  to  the  flames  by  the  Jesnits  and 
soldiers  who  passed  through  the  country  in  search  of 
Protestant  books.  A  compendium  of  it  was  republish- 
ed  at  Prague,  by  J.  L.  Koher,  in  1861  to  1865.  It  con- 
Btitutes,  moreoyer,  the  text,  word  for  word,  of  the  Bohe- 
mian Bibie  issued  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bibie  So- 
ctety.  Gindely,  Geschiehte  d,  Bóhmischen  Bnider,  ii, 309, 
310;  Czerwenka,  Geschidite  d,  Evang,  Kirche  m  Bókrnen, 
ii,  500,  etc ;  Cr5ger,  Gesch.  d  attm  Briiderkirehe,  ii,  157, 
etc     (E.  DE  a) 

Krama  or  Kraais,  the  practice  of  mtxing  water 
with  the  sacramental  winę  (the  mirture  bearing  the 
name  Kpafia,  and  the  a^  o/mirvig  Kpaaic),  was  adopt- 
ed  yery  early  in  the  Church,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
winę  used  at  the  Passoyer  was  mixed  with  water;  but 
Lightfoot  shows  that  this  was  not  necessarUy  the  case. 
In  the  Western  Church,  the  mixture  of  cold  water  with 
the  winę  takcs  place  only  once  before  the  consecration; 
winę  being  first  poured  into  the  cup,  and  the  water  add- 
ed.  In  the  Oriental  Church  a  twofold  mixing  takes 
place.  There  is  the  first  mixture  of  cold  water  with  the 
yaoR  in  the  cup  before  consecration,  and  then  a  second 
mixturc  with  warm  water  afler  consecration,  and  imme- 
diately  before  distributlon.  This  is  said  to  haye  been 
designed  to  reprcsent  at  once  the  water  which  flowed 
from  our  Sayiour'8  side  and  the  fire  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
— Farrar,  Eccks,  Diet.  s.  v. 

Krain,  Andbeas,  archbishop  oil  See  Akdrbab  of 
Craim. 

Krants,  Albert,  a  German  theologian  and  eminent 
historian,  was  bom  at  Hamburg  towards  the  middle  of 
the  15th  century.  He  studied  at  Hamburg,  Cologne, 
etc,  and  became  doctor  in  theology  and  canon  law.  Af- 
ter  trayeling  throngh  most  of  Europę,  he  was,  on  his  re> 
tum,  appointed  professor  at  Rostock,  and  rector  of  that 
uniyersity  in  1482.  In  1492  he  settled  at  Hamburg, 
after  haying  been  employed  in  important  dipkHnatic 
missions.  In  1499  he  was  sent  as  envoy  to  England  aod 
France,  and  was  oflen  chosen  to  dedde  difficulties :  thua 
he  acted  as  arbiter  between  king  John  of  Denmaik  and 
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doke  Frederick  of  Hoistdn  in  1500,  etc  In  1608  he  was 
appointed  dean  of  Ilambnig,  and  died  there  Deoember 
7, 1517.  Though  not  an  ultramontane,  he  did  not  show 
himaelf  i»«ctically  much  in  favor  of  reformation  in  the 
Cborch,  yet  as  a  historian  he  exhibits  great  impartial- 
ity  and  much  sound  cńticiam.  Kiantz  wiote  Yandaiia 
(1519;  Frankf.  1575, 1588,  IGOl ;  German  by  StMacro- 
piB,  Lub.  1600)  :—Saxoma  (1520;  Frankfort,1575, 1580, 
1621;  Cologne,  1574, 1595;  German  by  Faber,  Leipzig, 
1593  and  1582 ;  continued  by  Chytrftua,  Wittenb.  1585) : 
—Ckromeon  regnorum  aguilonariumy  Dama^  Suecim  et 
SoncaffkB  (1645;  Lat.  1546;  Frankf.  1574, 1595;  Ger- 
otn  by  Eppendorf,  Strasbw  1545) : — MetropoUs  8,  Hiał,  «v 
flfe«.M  Pasonia  (1548;  Ba8el,1568;  Cologne,  1574, 1596 ; 
Witienh.  1576;  Frankf.  1576, 1590, 1627)  -.—InatUntionea 
logiea  (Lpz.  1517) : — Defauorwm  tccL;  Spirantiasimum 
opuKuittm  M  ojficium  miste  (1506,  etc.).  Under  Clement 
TUI  tbe  writtngs  of  Krantz  were,  on  acoount  of  some 
damagiog  oonfesaions  for  Romanism  therein  containcd, 
pat  in  the  Index,  See  Pierer,  Unhertal  Lexikon,  vóL 
Tiii,&v.;  B.tixog,lieal-£tKjfktop.  voLiXfS,v, 

Krants  (or  Craxz),  Davld,  a  Morarian  historian, 
wis  bora  at  Neogarten,  Pomerania,  in  1728.  In  hu  youth 
h«  was  master  of  a  school  at  Hermhut ;  he  became  secre- 
Ury  to  count  Zinzendorf  in  1747,  was  afterwards  sent  on 
a  Uterary  mission  to  Greenland,  where  he  was  eminently 
successful  in  coUecting  historical  Information.  He  retum- 
ed  in  1762,  and  became  pastor  of  the  church  at  Rixdorf, 
n«ar  Berlin,  in  1766.  He  died  at  Gnadenbuig,  In  Silesia, 
in  1777.  His  principal  works  are  The  Hittory  of  Grttit^ 
hnd,  and  of  the  mission  of  the  United  BreŁhrm  (transl. 
Łond.  1820,2  Tols.  8  vo) : — ThecmdentandfnodemHistofy 
oftke  Bnthren  (Lond.  1780, 8yo).— Darling,  Cyc2.^iU:s.v. 

Krasicki,  Igscaz,  a  Roman  Catholic  prelate,  was 
bora  at  Dubiecko,  Poland,  Feb.  8, 1784,  and  early  en- 
tered  the  priestly  office.  His  remarkable  talents  secored 
for  hiffl,  when  only  twenty-nine  years  old,  the  honorable 
appointment  as  prince-bishop.  He  died  March  14, 1801 , 
ai  prince-bisbop  of  Gnesen,  where  he  had  lired  sińce 
1795l    SeeKatAoLReal'Encyklop.vijS96, 

ItnęJw^fUfĄ^  count  Yaikriau,  the  Protestant  Church 
bifltorian  of  Poland,  was  a  native  of  the  ancient  Polish 
piwinoe  of  White  Rnssia,  and  was  descended  from  a 
DoUe  fiunily,  which  embiaced  at  an  early  period  the 
Pkotestant  fiiitb.  He  was  bom  abont  1780,  and  receired 
a  rapeiior  clasaical  education ;  while  yet  a  young  man 
he  was  appointed  chief  of  that  department  of  the  minis- 
tiy  of  pnblic  instruction  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland  which 
was  chaiged  with  the  superintendence  of  the  yaiious 
dasMs  of  dissentera.  He  was  zealooE  in  his  endearors 
to  promote  instruction  among  them,  and  especially  ex- 
crted  himself  in  the  establishment  of  a  college  at  War- 
saw  for  the  education  of  Jewish  rabbis.  In  order  to 
kssen  the  expense  of  yaluable  works,  espedaDy  those 
on  adentific  subjects,  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  stere- 
o^pe  printing  into  Poland,  and  this  was  not  accom- 
pli«hed  withont  a  consideraUe  diminution  of  his  own 
UKome.  When  the  Polish  Rerolution  of  1830  had  pro- 
claimed  the  tłmme  of  Poland  yacant,  and  organized  a 
Aational  goyemment,  with  prinoe  Adam  Ciartorjrski  as 
pRaident,  a  diplomatic  mission  was  sent  to  England,  of 
which  oount  Yalerian  Krasiński  was  a  member.  When 
the  Eusaian  armies  in  1831  had  oyerpowered  the  reyo- 
btionaiy  moyement  of  his  ooontrymen,  he  was  stiU  in 
Engiand,  where  he  then  became,  with  many  others  of 
hia  eoontrymen,  a  penniless  esile.  Afler  haying  ac- 
qmred  the  English  language,  he  deyoted  himself  to  lit- 
cntnre  as  a  means  of  sapport,  and  became  the  author 
of  seyeral  yaluable  works.  He  resided  in  London  dur- 
iag  the  first  twenty  years  of  his  ezile,  and  during  the 
^  fire  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  died  Dec  22, 1855. 
Coont  Krasinaki  was  a  man  of  yaried  leaming,  and  pos- 
Kned  extensiye  information,  especially  on  all  matters 
connected  with  the  Slayonic  races;  His  most  impor- 
tant  works  are  the  following:  The  Rise,  Progreaa^  and 
If^Ume  o/the  Re/ormatum  in  Poland  (Lond.  1838-40,  2 


yols.  8yo) : — LecŁurea  on  the  Religioua  ffistory  o/the  Sla* 
nonie  Nationa  (London,  1849, 8vo)  .-^Sketch  o/ the  Relig- 
ioua  Uiatory  o/the  Slavoman  Nationa  (Edinb.  1851, 8yo) : 
— Treatiae  on  ReUca^  by  J.  Calyin,  newly  translated  from 
the  French  original,  with  an  Introductory  Dissertation 
on  the  Miraculotts  Images  of  the  Roman  ClathoUc  and 
Russo-Greek  Churches  (18r>4,  8yo).  He  pnblished  also 
some  works  and  pamphlets  on  secular  and  recent  politi- 
cal  subjects,  especially  on  those  connected  with  the  res- 
toration  of  Poland.  See  Engliah  Cyciop.  s.  y. ;  Briiiah 
and  For,  £v.  Rev,  1845,  p.  602;  Jenkins,  Li/e  o/ Cardi- 
nal Julian  (Preface). 

Kraus,  Chrlatlan  Jacob,  a  German  philosopher, 
was  bom  at  Osterode  July  28,  1753,  entered  the  Uni- 
yersity  of  Konigsberg  In  1771,  studied  Arst  theology 
and  later  mainly  metaphysics;  in  1779  went  to  Gottin- 
gen;  was  appointed  professor  of  philoaophy  at  the  Uni- 
yersity  in  Konigsberg  in  1781,  and  died  there  Aug.  25, 
1807.  His  writings  were  published  under  the  title  Fer- 
tniachłe  8chr\fUn  (Konigsb.  1808-12,  7  yols.  8vo);  etc. 
— Katholiache  Real-Encyklopadie,  yi,  897. 

Kraus,  Johann  Baptłst,  a  German  Roman  Cath- 
olic theologian,  was  bom  at  Regensburg  Jan.  12, 1700, 
entered  the  Benedictine  order  in  1715^  and  in  1721  was 
sent  by  his  superior  to  Paris  to  study  in  the  oonyent  St. 
Crermain  under  Montfancon  and  Guarin;  retumed  to 
Germany  in  1724,  and  was  ordained  priest.  In  1725  he 
was  appointed  to  St.  Emmeran  Conyent,  and  remained 
there  until  his  death,  June  14, 1762.  Kraus  was  a  de- 
cided  Roman  Catholic,  rather  ultramontane  in  his  yiews, 
and  hardly  suited  for  the  liberał  German  associations 
which  surrounded  him.  He  battled  eamestly  in  behalf 
of  his  sect,  and  opposed  yigorously  the  liberał  tendency 
of  the  Benedictine  Rothfischer,  who  had  frankly  confess* 
ed  the  failings  of  some  of  the  institutions  of  the  Romiah 
Church.  For  a  list  of  the  works  of  Kraus,  see  Doring, 
GdehrU  TheoL  Deułachlanda,  ii,  189  8q. 

Krause,  Frledrioh  August  'Wilhelm,  a  Ger- 
man doctor  in  philoaophy,  was  bom  at  Dobrilugk  in 
1767,  and  flourished  at  Yienna,  where  he  died  March  24, 
1827.  He  published  Pauli  ad  Corinthioa  epistoła  Gr,, 
perpetua  annotatione  iUuatrataf  yoL  i  (Franc.  ad  Mcen. 
1792) ;  intended  as  a  continuation  of  Koppe^s  New  Tes- 
tament, but  neyer  carried  further.  He  had  previously 
published  Die  Brie/e  an  die  PhUipp.  und  Theaaak  Uber- 
aetU  und  mit  AnmerL  begleitU  (Frankfort,  1790).—Kitto, 
Biblical  Cyclopcedia,  s.  y. 

Krause,  Johann  Christian  Heinrich,  a  Ger- 
man diyine,  was  bom  at  Quedlinburg  April  29, 1757,  and 
entered  the  Uniyersity  of  Jena  in  1775.  Four  yean 
later  he  began  lectures  at  the  Uniyersity  of  Góttingen, 
but  in  1783,  on  aocount  of  straitened  circumstances,  went 
to  Jeyer  as  rector,  and  in  1792  was  caUed  to  a  like  pod- 
tion  at  Hanoyer.  He  died  Jan.  12, 1828.  For  a  list  of 
his  works,  see  Doring,  Gelehrte  TheoL  Beutachtanda,  ii, 
193  8q. 

Krause,  Johann  Friedrich,  a  Gehnan  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  Reichenbach  Oct  26, 1770,  and  was 
edncated  at  Wittenberg  Uniyersity,  where,  afler  secnr- 
ing  the  master's  degree,  he  lectured  a  short  time.  In 
1793  he  was  called  to  his  natiye  place  as  diaconus,  and 
in  1802  the  city  of  Naumburg  called  him  as  preacher  to 
the  cathedraL  In  1810  he  went  to  the  Uniyersity  of 
Konigsberg  to  fili  a  profeasorship  in  theology,  which  po- 
sition  he  held  until  1819,  when  he  aocepted  a  cali  as 
preacher  to  Weimar,  and  there  he  died,  May  31, 1820. 
Krause*s  writings  oonsist  of  seyeral  acaderoical  pro- 
grammes,  two  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  one  on 
the  first  Epistle  of  Peter,  and  four  on  the  second  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  and  of  some  discnssions  pertaining 
to  philoaophy  and  theology.  They  were  collected  by 
him,  and  issued  together  under  the  title  Opusada  Theo^ 
loffica,  aparaim  edUa  coUegit,  ineditiacue  auxitj  etc.  (Re- 
giom.  1818).  His  sermons  he  published  under  the  title 
Predifften  uber  die  gewohniuAen  Sonn-  u,  Feattagaetange^ 
lien  dea  gttnten  Jahrea  (Lpzg.  1803,  2  yols.  8yo ;  yoL  iii, 
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ibid,  1805,  8vo).     See  Doring,  Gelehrte  TkeoL  Deuttch- 
kuubf  voL  ii,  s.  v. 

Krause,  Karl  Christian  Friedrich,  a  German 
philoeopher,  bom  in  Eiaenberg  May  6,  1781,  was  edu- 
cated  at  the  UiiiversiŁy  of  Jena,  where  he  atteuded  the 
lectures  of  Reinhold,  Fichte,  and  Schelling,  and  then  lect- 
ured  aa  ^'  privat  docent"  from  1802  to  1804.  In  order 
to  devote  himself  to  the  wide  rangę  of  Btudies  which  he 
deemed  necessary  to  give  completeness  to  his  philosoph- 
ical  system,  morę  especially  to  studies  in  art,  he  ąuitted 
Jena,  and  resided  succeasiyely  in  Rudolfstadt,  Dresden, 
and  Berlin.  He  maile  sereral  joumeys  through  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Italy,  and  lectured  at  Gottingen  from 
1824  to  1831,  when  he  retired  to  Munich.  "The  aim 
of  his  speculations  was  to  rcpresent  the  collectiye  life  of 
man  as  an  organie  and  harmonious  unity ;  and  he  eon- 
ceived  the  scheme  of  a  public  and  formal  wiion  of  man- 
kind,  which,  embracing  the  Church,  State,  and  aU  other 
partial  unions,  should  occupy  itself  only  with  the  inter- 
ests  of  abstract  humanity,  and  should  labor  for  a  uniform 
and  univeraal  development  and  culture.  The  germ  of 
rach  a  union  he  thought  be  found  in  frecmasonry,  to 
which  he  rendered  great  senrice  by  his  works."  He 
died  in  Munich  Sept.  27, 1832.  Among  his  works  are 
Yorlesunffen  iiber  das  System  der  Philosophie  (Gottingen, 
1828,  Svo):— A  briss  der  ReHfponstphUosnpkie  (1828)  :— 
and  Yorlesufujen  uber  die  Grundwahrheitm  der  Wissenr 
acha/t  (Gottingen,  1829).  See  Krug,  Philotopkisches 
Lejnkon,  ii,  642 ;  Kathol  ReaUEncyUopddie,  vi,  398, 399 ; 
Appleton*8  Neto  A  mer,  Cyclopasdia^  x,  217.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Krauth,  Charles  Phiup,  D.D.,  an  eminent  divine 
in  the  Lutheran  Church,  bom  in  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa., 
May  7, 1797.  Originally  designed  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession,  he  commcnced  its  study  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Selden,  of  Norfulk,ya.,  and  8ub6equently  attended  a 
course  of  lectures  in  the  Unirersity  of  Maryland.  By  a 
Providential  intcrposition,  as  he  always  regarded  it,  his 
attcntion  was  directed  to  the  ministry  as  a  field  of  use- 
fulness.  Brought  under  the  influence  of  saying  tmth, 
and  having  consecrated  himself  unresenredly  to  the  Mas- 
ter, he  fclt  that "  woe  would  be  unto  him  if  he  preached 
not  the  Gospel."  He  very  soon  commenced  his  theo- 
logical  studies  with  Rev.  Dr.  Schaeffer,  of  Frederick,  Md., 
and  concluded  them  with  Rev.  A.  Reck,  of  Winchester, 
Ya.,  whom  he  also  aided  in  the  pastorał  work.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  Synod  of  Pennsyl- 
vania  in  1819.  His  first  pastorał  charge  was  the  united 
churches  of  Martinsburg  and  Shepardstown,  Ya.,  where 
he  labored  for  sereral  ycars  most  efficiently  and  success- 
fully.  He  removed  to  Philadelphia  in  1827 ;  advanced 
rapidly  as  a  scholar,  a  theologian,  and  preacher,  and  in 
1833  was  unanimously  electcd  professor  of  Biblical  and 
Ońental  literaturę  in  the  theological  seminary  at  Gettys- 
burg.  Pa.,  with  the  understanding  that  a  portion  of  his 
time  should  be  deyoted  to  instruction  in  Pennsylvania 
CoUege,  in  the  same  place.  In  1 834  he  was  chosen  pres- 
ident  of  the  college,  which  offlce  he  filled  with  distin- 
guished  succcss  for  8eventeen  years,  a  model  of  Chris- 
tian propriety,  purity,  and  honor.  The  history  of  the 
college  during  his  connection  with  it  furoishes  an  un- 
erring  proof  of  his  abilities  and  faithfulness.  During 
his  administration  the  institution  enjoyed  sereral  pre- 
cious  seasons  of  revival,  when  large  numbers  of  the 
young  men  joined  themselves  to  the  people  of  God.  In 
1850  Dr.  Krauth  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  college, 
to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  quiet  and  congenial  du- 
ties  of  theological  instmction,  and  continued  these  labors 
until  the  close  of  life,  delircring  his  last  lecture  t4)  the 
senior  class  within  ten  days  of  his  death.  He  died  May 
80, 1867.  Dr.  Krauth  was  a  mau  of  rare  endowments  of 
intellect.  His  mind  was  distinguished  for  the  harmoni- 
ous blendings  of  all  its  powers.  His  attainments  in  ev- 
ery  department  of  literaturę  and  science  were  very  ex- 
tensiye.  In  the  pulpit  he  was  pre-eminent.  His  ser- 
mons  were  always  imprcssiye,  often  Łhrilling,  and  some- 
times  accompanied  with  the  most  powerful  results.   The 


following  is  a  Ust  of  his  publications :  Oratum  on  Me 
Study  o/ the  German  Language  (1832) : — Addreu  (Uu>- 
ered  at  hi*  fnauguration  aa  President  of  PettnayhoMa 
CoUege  {\9aA)',^Sermon  on  Afistione  (iS37) .—Addrm 
on  the  Annirereary  ofWashmfflon^a  Birthday  ( 1846):— 
Diacourae  at  the  Opemng  ofike  General  Synod  (1850)  :— 
Baccalaureute  Diacourae  (1860) : — Diacourae  on  the  Li/t 
and  Character  of  Henry  Ciay*(lSb2).  He  edited  the 
General  Synod^a  Hynm-^ook;  Lutheran  Sunday-achool 
Hymnrhook;  Lutheran  IntetUgenoer  (of  1826) ;  Ktangel- 
ical  Quarterly  Reriew  (from  1850-61).     (M.  L.  &) 

Krautwald,YALEN'TC<.    See  Schm^enkfbld. 

Krebs,  Johann  Friedrich,  a  German  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  Baireuth  March  5, 1651 ;  studied  at 
Jena;  became  rcctor  of  the  gymnasium  at  Heilsbnum 
in  1675,  where  he  aflerwards  tiUed  the  posts  of  profeaaor 
of  theology  and  Hebrew,  and  inspector ;  and  died  Aug. 
16, 1721.  Krebs  was  a  copioiu  writer,  the  list  of  his 
works  filling  five  dosely-printed  columns  in  Adelung. 
They  embrace  natural  and  morał  phUosophy,  historicsl 
and  political  science,  and  theology,  mostly  in  the  form 
of  dissertations.  Among  the  most  valuable  is  a  work 
on  the  first  five  chapters  of  Genesis,  illustrated  from  the 
S}Tiac,  Chaldee,  Persie,  iEthiopic,  and  other  Oriental 
huiguages.  See  Adelung,  Gelehrten  /..erikon,  voL  ii,  s.  v. ; 
Diiring,  Gelehrte  TheoL  Deutachkmds^  vol.  ii,  a.  v.;  Kit  to, 
BibU  Cyclop,  vol.  ii,  s.  v. 

Krebs,  Johann  Tobias,  a  German  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Butt«lstadt  (Thuringia)  in  1718,  and  was 
educated  at  Leipzig  Unireraity,  where,  aftcr  attainint; 
to  the  master's  dcgree,  he  lectured  on  N.  T.  exęge»s. 
Later  he  was  conrector  at  Chemnitz,  and  finally  rcctor 
at  the  gymnasium  in  Grimma,  where  he  died  in  1782. 
Krebs  edited  Schottgen's  I^Mcicon  in  Nov,  Testament 
(Lips.  1765),  and  wrote  himself  two  works  of  cwisider- 
able  value  for  the  illustration  of  the  facts  and  language 
of  the  N.  T.,  De  uaą  et  prastantia  Romana  Jfiatoria  in 
N,  T,  interpretatione  (Lips.  1745) : — Obaerrationea  in  A*. 
T.  e  Flario  Joaeph,  (Lips.  1755).  '*  The  latter  contains 
a  rich  coUection  of  examples  of  the  peculiarities  of  N.-T. 
phraseology."— Pierer,  Unie,  Lexihon,  vol.  ix,  a.  t.  ;  Kitto, 
Bibl.  Cydop,  s.  v. 

Krebs,  John  Mlohael,  D.D.,  a  noted  Presbyte- 
rian  minister,  was  bom  in  Hagerstown,  Md.,  May  6, 
1804,  and  was  converted  at  the  age  of  ninetcen.  '  He 
entered  Dickinson  College  in  1825,  and  after  graduation 
in  1827  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class,  studied 
theology,  and  was  licensed  by  Carlisle  (Pa.)  Presbyterr 
in  1829.  Shortly  after  he  became  the  pastor  of  Rutgers 
Street  Church,  Ńew  York  City,  which  he  aeryed  mitil 
his  death,  Sept.  80, 1867.  Though  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  prominent  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
Dr.  Krebs  published  only  a  few  occasional  aermons,  be- 
sides  seyeral  contributions  to  the  periodicals  of  his 
Church  (for  which  see  Alltbone,  Diet,  EngL  ttnd  Amer. 
A  uthora^  ii,  1016),  and  to  Sprague^s  Annała  o/ the  Amer^ 
ican  Pulpit,  **  He  was  a  man  of  rare  gifta,  and  of  still 
morę  rare  and  raried  acąuirements,  being  learaed  not 
only  in  theology,  but  in  the  whole  rangę  of  the  sciences; 
and  his  leaming  was  all  madę  to  bear  upon  the  wurk 
to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life,  that  of  the  (Gospel 
ministry.  He  was  eminent  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel, 
and  stiU  morę  eminent  in  the  councils  of  the  Church, 
having  no  equal  in  the  knowledge  of  ecdesiastical  law, 
and  in  his  acquaintance  with  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  the  denomination  to  which  he  belonged.'*  He  was 
honored  with  the  appotntment  of  churman  of  the  Com- 
mittee  on  the  Reunion  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
had  previously  held  other  offices  of  distinction  in  the 
councils  of  his  denomination.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  HU- 
torical  A  Imanac,  1868,  p.  100  8q. 

Krebs,  William,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Sept.  2,  1819 ;  joined  the 
Church  in  1841,  and  was  immediately  licensed  to  exhort ; 
and  the  year  following  joined  the  Baltimore  Confereoce 
as  pastor  of  Wesłey  Chapel,  Baltimore.    He  died  Sept 
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28, 18701  **  BioUier  Krebs  wis  a  penpicuous  pfeacher, 
logictl  in  method,  esmest  in  manner,  although  not  ve- 
bcmoiC,  and  eminoDtly  diiigent  in  preparation.  He  was 
alio  a  notably  faiŁhfiil  pastor.  Fire  jean  of  his  minis- 
try  were  spent  in  Washington,  five  in  Baltimore,  and 
one  io  Chicago^  and  eveiywhere  the  Lord  owned  his  la- 
\imr''CtmferaHX  Mimtei,  1871,  p.  19. 

KreohUng.    See  Anabaptists. 

KrelL    See  Cbblu 

Krey,  Johann  Bernhard,  a  German  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Rostock  Dec.  6, 1771,  and  was  educated  at 
the  oniTersity  in  that  city  and  at  Jena.  In  1806  he 
was  appoint«l  aaństant  pastor  at  St  Peters  Church  in 
Rostock,  and  in  1814  became  the  principal  pastor.  He 
died  Oct.  6, 1826.  He  published  BeUrSgt  zur  MecUen- 
burguekm  Kireken-  u.  gelehrien  Gesckickte  (Rost  1818- 
1823,3Tols.royal8yo).  For  a  list  of  his  works,  see  D&- 
ling,  Geiehrte  fheoL  Deuisckkmdtf  ii,  207  8q. 

Kiider,  Barnabas  Scott,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  1825,  in  Kowan  County,  North  Carolina ;  re- 
ceived  his  edacation  in  Dayidson  CoUege,  N.  C,  where 
be  gradoated  in  1850;  and  completed  his  theological 
stadies  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  and  Princeton,  N.  J.,  semina- 
lies  in  1855.  In  1856  he  was  orduned  and  installed  as 
pastor  of  Bethany  and  Tabor  churches,  and  in  1858  took 
charge  of  Unity  and  Franklin  churches,  N.  C.  The  year 
Gocceeding  he  became  pastor  at  Thyatira,  where  he  died 
OcL  19, 1865.  Krider  ^  was  popular  in  address,  j  udicions 
and  practical,  and  won  the  affcction  of  his  people." — 
Wibon,  /Ves&.  Hittorical  Almanac,  1866. 

Kiinon.     See  Lily. 

Kripner,  Samuel,  a  Grerman  divine  of  some  notę, 
WIS  bom  at  Schwabelwald,  in  the  duchy  of  Baireuth, 
March  31, 1695;  entezed  Jena  University  in  1716,  and 
in  17*27  ij^as  appointed  professor  of  Greek  and  the  Ori- 
ental  languages  at  the  gymnasium  in  Baireuth.  He 
died  Oct.  15,  1742.  For  a  list  of  his  writings,  mainly 
dissertationsy  see  Doring,  Geiehrte  TheoL  DeuUchlandty  ii, 
210  6q. 

Kiiuhnn  was  the  eighth  and  most  celebrated  of  the 
ten  chief  incainations  of  the  god  Yishnu,  who,  together 
with  Brahma  and  Siva,  oonstituted  the  divine  triad  of 
the  Hindu  mythology.  See  Trimurti.  The  term 
Krishna  is  a  Sanacrit  word  signifying  Uack^  and  was 
giv-en  to  the  incamation  either  because  the  ho^y  a»- 
aimed  was  of  a  black  complexion,  or,  morę  properly,  be- 
caoae  (4  the  relation  of  the  aratar  to  a  deity  whose  dis- 
tinguishing  color  was  black,  as  that  of  Brahma  was  red, 
and  Siva  was  whitc;  or  for  a  reason  implied  in  the  d- 
tation  from  Porphyry  (Euaebius,  De  Prctpar,  Ev<mg,)y 
that  the  ancients  represented  the  Deity  by  a  black  stone 
because  his  naturę  is  obscure  and  impenetrable  by  man. 
S«e  further,  Maurice,  Indian  Ąntiguities,  ii,  864-^68; 
Piichanl's  EgypL  MjfthoL  p.  285;;  Maurioe,  Hiatory  of 
ffindatlan,  ii,  B51. 

Krishna  is  the  DXMt  renowned  demigod  of  the  Indian 
mnhology,  and  most  Camous  bero  of  Indian  history.  It 
is  probable  that  when  the  story  of  his  life  is  stripped  of 
ita  mythological  acddents  it  will  be  found  that  he  was 
a  bistorical  personage  belonging  to  the  Aryan  race  when 
they  were  making  their  gradual  inroads  south  and  east 
in  the  peninsula  of  India.  It  is  presumable  that  the 
cnemiea  wbom  he  attacked  and  subdued  were  the  Tura- 
niaa  raoes  who  constituted  the  aborigines  of  the  coun- 
ty [see  Khonds],  and  who,  fighting  fiercely  and  mer- 
oleasly  in  their  primeral  forests,  were  soon  magnified 
into  gods  and  demigods.    See  Mythology. 

I.  Tkeory  oftke  Incamation,  —  Krishnaism,  with  all 
ita  impsrfections,  may  be  acootmted  as  a  necessary  and 
the  extrenie  revolt  of  the  haman  heart  against  the  un- 
satiiifying  yagaries  of  the  godless  philoeophy  into  which 
Biahmanism  and  Boddhiam  had  alike  degenerated.  The 
^Mculations  of  the  six  schocds  of  philosophy,  as  enuroer- 
ited  by  native  writers,  senred  only  to  bewilder  the  mind 
natU  the  woid  majro, "  iUusion,"  was  evolved  as  the  ex- 
ponent  of  all  that  belonga  to  the  present  life,  while  the 
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awfiłl  m3'8teTiou8nes8  of  Ninana  oTeishadowed  the  life 
to  come.  MBn's  naturę  asks  for  light  upon  the  per- 
plexed  questions  of  mortal  existence,  but  at  the  same 
time  demands  that  which  is  of  morę  moment,  on  an- 
chorage  for  the  soul  in  the  near  and  tangible.  The 
ages  had  been  prepaiing  the  Hindu  mind  for  the  dogma 
of  Krishna — an  apheaving  of  something  morę  subecan- 
tial  from  the  great  deep  of  human  hope  and  fear  than 
the  unstaUe  elements  of  a  life  transitory  apd  void.  Con- 
suit  Max  Mttller's  Chips,  i,  242;  BiUiotk.  Sacra,  xviu, 
543-^68. 

The  ayatars  preceding  that  of  Krishna  were  merę 
emanations  of  the  god  Yishnu,  but  this  embodied  the 
deity  in  the  entirety  of  his  naturę.  In  those  he  brought 
only  an  ansoj  or  portion  of  his  divinity,  *'  a  part  of  a 
part;"  in  this  he  descended  in  all  the  fulness  of  the 
godhead,  so  much  so  that  Yishnu  is  sometimes  eon- 
founded  with  Brahma,  the  latter  becoming  incamate  in 
Krishna  as  "the  very  supremę  Brahma."  See  Hard- 
wick,  Christ  and  otker  MasłerSy  i,  280, 291,  notę ;  also  Sir 
Wm.  Jones,  in  Maurice'8  Uindostan,  ii,  266.  In  the 
Bhagayat  Gita,  that  wonderful  episode  of  the  Maha- 
bharata,  Aijuna  asks  of  Krishna  that  he  may  be  favored 
with  the  view  of  the  divine  countenance.  As,  in  re- 
sponse,  the  deity  bestows  upon  him  a  heavenly  eye  that 
he  may  contemplate  the  divine  glory,  he  indulges  in  a 
rhapsody  which  describes  the  incarnate  god  as  compria- 
ing  the  entire  godhead  iu  all  its  functions.  Again, 
Krishna  says  of  hiroself,  '^  I  am  the  caiise  of  the  produc- 
tion  and  dissolution  of  the  whole  unirerse,"  etc  (Thom- 
son^s  edition,  p.  51). 

One  object  of  this  incamation  was  '*  the  destruction 
of  Kansa,  an  oppressive  monarch,  and,  in  fact,  an  incar- 
nate Daitya  or  Titan,  the  natural  enemy  of  the  gods" 
(H.  H.  Wilson,  Beliffitm  of  the  Hwdus,  ii,  66).  A  morę 
satisfactoiy  object  is  discloeed  by  Krishna  in  the  Bha- 
ghavat  Gita:  **Even  though  I  am  unbom,  of  change-< 
less  essence,  and  the  lord  of  all  which  exist,  yet  in  pre» 
siding  over  naturę  (prakriii)^  which  is  minę,  I  am  bom 
by  my  own  mystic  power  (rnajra).  For,  whenever  there 
is  a  relaxation  of  duty,  O  son  of  Bharata !  and  an  in- 
crease  of  iropiety,  I  then  reproduce  rayself  for  the  pro- 
tection  of  the  good  and  the  destruction  of  evil-doera.  I 
am  produced  in  eyery  age  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing  duty"  (Thomson^s  ed.  p.  80).  The  iiicamations  of 
Yishnu,  which  were  multiplied  to  infinitude,  assuming 
dirersified  forms  of  man,  fish,  and  beast,  because  physi- 
cal  life  has  in  it  nothing  real,  nothing  individual,  noth- 
ing  of  lasting  worth,  we  may  believe  contemplated  eyen 
yet  a  morę  ennobling  end,  an  antidote  to  the  essential 
evil  of  naturę  as  declared  in  one  of  the  Puianas :  "  The 
uncreated  being  abandons  the  body  that  he  used  in  or- 
der to  disencumber  the  earth  of  the  burden  that  over- 
whelmed  it,  as  we  use  one  thom  to  draw  out  anothcr" 
(Bumouf,  ąuoted  by  Pres8ens(5,  Rdigions  hefore  Christ, 
I  p.  63).  '^Tlie  thom  is  materiał  life,  which  Yishnu  ap- 
parently  takes  on  himself  that  he  may  the  morę  cffec- 
tually  destroy  it"  (Pzessensć,  Urideni),  "  Cmde  matter 
and  the  five  elements  are  also  madę  to  issue  from  Krish- 
na, and  then  all  the  divine  beings.  Narayana  or  Yishnu 
proceeds  from  his  right  side,  Mahadeya  from  his  left, 
Brahma  from  his  hand,  Dharma  Irom  his  breath,  Saras- 
wati  from  his  mouth,  Lakshmi  from  his  mind,  Dui^ga 
from  his  understanding,  Radha  from  his  left  side.  Three 
hundred  millions  of  gopis,  or  female  oompanions  of  Ba- 
dha,  exude  from  the  pores  of  her  skin,  and  a  like  num- 
ber  of  gopas,  or  oompanions  of  Krishna,  from  the  pores 
of  his  skin ;  the  yery  cows  and  their  calves,  properly  the 
tenants  of  Goloka,  but  destined  to  inhabit  the  groves  of 
Brindavan,  are  produced  from  the  same  exalted  source" 
(H.  H.Wilson,  Religion  ofthe  Hindus,  i,  123). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Punnas  disclose  with  regard 
to  Krishna  a  human  life,  when  considered  from  the  most 
fayorable  stand-point,  diacreditable  to  the  name  and  na- 
turę of  man.  It  is  a  tiasue  of  paenlities  and  licentioa»- 
ness.  The  miraculous  deeds  of  Krishna  were  larely  for 
an  object  commensurate  with  the  idea  of  a  diyine  intef^ 
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poBlŁlon.  His  asaociatioiu  as  a  oowherd  (gopala)  with 
the  gopia — in  which  capacity  he  ia  moat  popular  aa  an 
objcct  of  adoration — are  no  better  than  tbe  amoun  of 
claBsic  my  thology.  The  splendid  creation  of  the  Gita, 
not  onlike  the  human  head  m  the  A  rt  Poeiica,  finda  in 
the  Puranas  an  unsightly  eomplement.  In  his  infancy 
be  is  represented  as  destroytng  in  a  wonderful  manner 
the  faise  nune  Putana ;  playing  his  tricks  upon  the  cow- 
herds — spiiling  their  millc,  stealing  their  cream,  and  al- 
ways  making  cunning  escapes ;  and  rooting  up  trees  the 
fali  of  which  madę  the  three  worlds  to  resound.  In  his 
childhood  swallowed  by  an  alUgator,  he  burns  his  way 
out  from  the  entroils  of  the  monster,  and  on  another  oc- 
casion  oontends  with  and  orercomes  the  dragon,  one  of 
whose  jaws  touchcd  the  g^und  while  the  other  stretch- 
ed  up  to  the  clouds;  checkmates  Brahma,  whose  mind 
had  been  led  by  evil  suggestions  to  steal  away  the  cat- 
tle  and  the  attendant  boys,  by  creating  othen  which 
were  perfect  fac-similes  of  those  that  had  been  stolen. 
Still  a  child,  he  dances  in  triumph  on  the  great  black 
serpent  Kali-uaja,  and  then,  in  compassion,  assigns  him 
to  the  abyss;  hides  and  restores  the  clothes  of  the  gopis 
while  bathing;  lifts  the  mountain  Govarddhana  on  his 
little  flnger  with  as  much  ease  as  if  it  had  been  a  lotus, 
that  its  inhabitants  might  be  protected  from  the  storm ; 
and  plays  blind-man'8  buff,  assuming  the  form  of  a  wolf, 
that  he  might  find  and  restore  the  boys  who  had  been 
abducted  by  another  wolf.  In  his  morę  maturę  man- 
hood  we  behold  him  promoting  hb  loye  intrigues  by 
miraculously  comipting  the  hearts  of  the  gopis,  or  ac- 
complishing  that  most  astounding  mirade  with  respect 
to  his  16,000  wives, "  quas  omnes  una  nocte  invisebat 
et  replebat"  (Paulinus,  Sy$tema  Brahmanieumy  p.  150), 
in  order  that  Nared  might  be  convinced  of  his  divine 
naturę.  Now  he  careers  in  biumph  over  battle-fields, 
with  a  blade  of  grass  or  with  a  single  arrow  shot  from 
the  alI-conquering  bow  discomfiting  entire  armies ;  and 
now  he  yields  himself  to  scenes  of  sumptuous  rerelry  in 
the  gardens  of  golden  earth,  through  which  fiowed  "  the 
river  whose  banka  were  all  gold  and  jewels,  the  water 
of  which,  from  the  reflection  of  rubics,  appearcd  red, 
though  perfectly  wbite** — in  all  the  license  of  joy  sport- 
ing  with  his  16,000  wiyes,  by  whom  he  was  suirounded 
"  aa  Ugktning  with  a  doudT — they  and  he  pelting  each 
other  with  flowers,  thousands  of  lotuses  floating  on  the 
aurface  of  the  river — whoee  water  was  the  water  of  life 
— among  which  innumerable  bees  were  humming  and 
aeeking  their  food  (Bhagayat  Purana,  in  Maurice,  Ui»L 
of  HiadoitaB,  ii,  827-458).  Sir  Wm.  Jones^  however, 
with  enlazged  charity,  takes  a  modified  and  morę  pleaa- 
ing  Tiew  of  the  darker  phases  of  a  life  the  worst  scenes 
of  which  are  not  fit  to  be  told, "  that  he  was  pure  and 
chaste  in  reality,  but  eshibited  an  appearanoe  of  excea- 
aive  libeitiniam,  and  had  wives  or  mistrcsscs  too  numer- 
ous  to  be  oounted ;  he  was  benevolent  and  tender,  yet 
fomented  and  conducted  a  terrible  war."  See  farther 
Maurice,  łiimiastany  ii,  258. 

II.  Life  ofKrishna.  —  **llie  king  of  the  Daityas  or 
aborigincs,  Ahuka,  had  two  sons,  DevakA  and  Ugraaena. 
The  former  had  a  daughter  named  Devaki,  the  latter  a 
aon  called  Kansa.  Devaki  (Jhe  diciae)  was  married  to 
a  nobleman  of  the  Aiyan  race  named  Yasudera,  the  son 
of  Sura,  a  descendant  of  Yadu,  and  by  him  had  eight 
aona.  Yasude^a  had  also  another  wife  named  RohinL 
Kansa,  the  cousin  of  Devaki,  was  infonned  by  the  saint 
and  prophct  Narada  that  his  cousin  would  bear  a  aon 
who  would  kill  him  and  OYerthrow  his  kingdom.  Kan- 
sa was  king  of  Mathura,  and  he  captured  Yasudera  and 
his  wife  l)evaki,  iroprisoned  them  in  his  own  palące,  set 
guards  over  them,  and  siew  the  six  children  whom  De- 
vaki  had  already  borne.  8he  was  about  to  give  birth 
to  the  seyenih,  who  was  Balarama,  the  playfellow  of 
Krishna,  and,  like  him,  supposed  to  be  an  incamation  of 
Yiahnu ;  but,  by  divine  ageucy,  the  child  was  transferred 
before  birth  to  the  womb  of  Yaftudcva*8  other  wife,  Ro- 
hini,  who  was  still  at  libeity,  and  was  thus  saved"  (Thom- 
Bon*a  aommaiy  in  Bfaagavad  Gita,  p.  134).    ller  eighth 


child  was  Krishna,  who  was  prodaced  from  one  of  the 
hairs  of  Yishnu  (Muir's  Sanscrit  TexU,  eh.  ii,  aec.  5),  and 
was  bom  at  midnight  in  Mathura,  **  the  celestial  phe- 
nomenon."    The  moment  Yasndeya  saw  the  infant  he 
reoognised  it  to  be  the  Almighty,  and  at  once  presented 
his  adoration.     The  room  was  brilliantly  illuminated, 
and  the  faces  of  both  parents  emitted  rays  of  gloiy. 
The  child  was  of  the  hue  of  a  cloud  with  four  arroa, 
dressed  in  a  yellow  garb,  and  bearing  the  weapons,  the 
jewels,  and  the  diadem  of  Yishnu  (H.  H.  Wilson,  ut  sup. 
i,  122).    The  clouds  brcathed  forth  pleasing  sounds,  and 
poured  down  a  rain  of  flowers ;  the  strong  winds  were 
hushed,  the  rivers  glided  tranquilly,  and  the  Yirtuous 
experienced  new  delight.     The  infant,  however,  aooo 
encountered  the  mostformidable  dangers,  for  Kansa  left 
no  means  unemployed  to  compass  the  child's  destruc- 
tion.     The  gods  inteiposed  for  his  deliverance ;  lulled 
the  guards  of  the  palące  to  a  supematural  slumber ;  its 
sevcn  doors  opened  of  their  own  accord,  and  the  father 
escaped  with  his  child.    As  they  came  to  the  Yamuna, 
the  child  gave  command  to  the  river,  and  a  way  waa 
opened  that  they  might  pass  over,  a  serpent  meanwhiie 
holding  ber  head  over  the  chUd  in  place  of  an  umbrella. 
The  child  was  surreptitiously  exchanged  for  another,  of 
which  the  wife  of  an  Aryan  cowhcni,  Nanda  by  name, 
had  been  delivered.    Krishna  was  leA.  with  the  oow- 
herd, while  Yasudera  retumed  with  the  other  to  the 
palące.    Not  long  after,  Kansa  discorered  the  impoa- 
turę,  and  in  anger  gave  command  for  the  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  all  roale  children.     To  eacape  the  impend- 
ing  danger,  Krishna  was  removed  by  Nanda  to  the  vil- 
lage  Gokula.    Ilere  his  youth  was  passed  in  the  care 
of  the  flocks  and  herds.    The  young  gopas  and  gopis, 
cowherds  and  milkmaida,  flocked  to  his  side  from  the 
surrounding  country,  won  by  his  matchless  beauty  and 
the  display  of  his  miraculous  powere.    He  selected  from 
the  fascinated  gopis  a  bevy  of  beauties,  of  whom  he 
married  several,  Radha  enjoying  the  honor  of  being  his 
favorite  mistress,  and  subeeąuently  of  being  associated 
with  him  as  a  Joint  object  of  worship.    He  beguiled 
the  hours  with  them  in  the  gay  rerelries  of  dance  and 
song.    A  second  Apollo,  he  wielded  the  power  of  muńc, 
and  at  the  sweet  sounds  of  flute  or  vtna  the  waten  atood 
still  to  listen,  and  the  birds  lost  the  power  of  flight.    The 
Puranas  dwell  upon  his  repeated  exploits  with  aerpenta, 
dsemons,  and  other  monstera,  each  one  of  whom  was 
erentually  crushed  or  conquered,  for  the  nnequal  oon- 
test  was  waged  with  one  who  embodied  "  the  strength 
of  the  world."    An  impostor  arose,  pretending  to  be  tbe 
tnie  son  of  Yasudeya  or  Krishna  himself,  but  he  also 
was  defeated  and  slain  (Johnson's  Selections  Jrom  the 
Mahabharataj  third  section,  notę).    Krishna  particip»- 
ted  in  the  family  feud  between  the  Kurus,  or  hundred 
sons  of  Dhritamsthra,  and  their  cousins,  the  fiye  son^ 
of  Pandu.    One  of  the  battles  is  fabled  to  hare  lastc*i 
cighteen  days,  and  to  haye  been  attended  with  incredi- 
ble  slaughter.     The  yaried  fortunes  of  this  protracted 
strife,  interspersed  with  a  yast  number  of  legenda  and 
traditions,  constitute  the  subject  of  the  great  epic  the 
Mahabharata.    For  the  protection  of  the  people  of  Yada 
against  the  inyasion  of  a  foreign  king,  Krishna  boilt 
and  fortified  the  town  of  Dyaraka,  in  Guzeiat,  all  the 
walls  of  which  were  so  studded  with  jewels  that  there 
was  no  need  of  lampa  by  night    To  Rukmini  is  acoord- 
ed  the  pre-eminence  as  his  wife,  though  his  harem  num- 
bered  16,000  others,  each  one  of  whom  borę  him  ten  sons 
(comp.  The  Dahisłanj  ii,  31, 183,  and  Bhagayat  Parana, 
ibidj  ii,  408).     Many  were  his  notable  deeds,  some  of 
them  embracing  the  regions  of  the  dead,  and  othcn  In- 
dia's  heayen,  from  which  he  stole  the  famous  Parijata- 
tree,  produced  at  the  chuming  of  the  ocean,  and  at  that 
time  thriying  in  the  gardens  of  Indra.    The  migh^ 
tyrant  Kansa,  and  the  mighticr  dswnons  Chanura  and 
Mushtika,  fell  beneath  his  prowess,  and  cyeii  his  own 
tribe,  the  Yadayaa,  was  exterminated  through  hia  agen- 
cy  (H.  H.  Wilson,  Viihnu  PurdnOf  v,  passim).    His  death 
at  last  took  place  in  a  wonderful  manner,  and  ia  aup- 
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poMd  by  Bome  to  iUostnte  the  próphecy  of  the  Garden. 
Dunrasa  had  onoe  warned  him, "  Oh^Krishna,  take  care 
of  Łbe  9ole  ofthyjbot ;  for  if  anj  eyil  oome  upon  tbee  it 
will  bappen  in  Łbat  place"  (as  is  related  In  the  >Iaha- 
bbarata  in  Maurice,  Und,  ii,  472).  As  be  sat  one  day  in 
tbe  forest  meditating  upon  ^be  fearful  destruction  of 
Kum  and  Yadaya  alike,  be  inadvertently  expofled  his 
Ibot.  A  hunter,  Jara  (old  age),  mistook  bim  for  a  beast, 
and  with  bis  anow  pierced  the  sole  of  his  foot  In  bis 
deatb  so  great  a  ligbt  proceeded  from  Krisfana  that  it 
eoTeloped  the  whole  compass  of  the  earth,  and  illumi- 
nated  tbe  entire  expanse  of  beaven.  He  abandoned  his 
mortal  body  and  "  tbe  condition  of  tbe  tbreefold  quali- 
ties."  Acoording  to  the  Parana,  ^  be  unitod  bimself  with 
bis  own  pure,  spuńtnal,  inexbau8tible,  inconceivable,  un- 
bom,  nndecaying,  imperiabable,  and  uniyersal  spirit." 
He  returaed  to  his  own  beaven,  denoroinated  Goloka — 
tbe  spbere  or  beaven  of  cows — a  region  far  above  tbe 
ibree  worids,  and  uidestractible,  wbile  all  elae  is  subject 
to  annibilation.  **There,  in  the  centrę  of  it,  abides 
Krisbna,  of  the  color  of  a  dark  cloud,  in  tbe  bloom  of 
youth,  dad  in  yellow  raiment,  splendidly  adomed  with 
celeetial  gems,  and  holding  a  flute"  (Wilson,  Religion  of 
tke  HhtduMyi.lTS). 

In  tbis  entire  life  we  find  no  high  morał  purpose  to 
didt  our  admiration  or  oommand  our  faith.  Now  and 
tben  there  appear  in  tbe  Puranas  suggestions  of  relief 
from  indiyidiial  burdens  of  oppression  and  woe,  but  they 
are  as  void  and  dissevered  as  flasbes  of  ligbtning,  whicb 
senre  but  to  intenslfy  tbe  gloom.  Like  Buddba,  our  di- 
▼inity  bewails  the  evil8  of  existence.  Whatever  may 
be  tbe  recognition  of  human  need,  the  idea  of  succor  is 
most  limited,  and  only  pioves  that  the  religion  feels  it- 
self  inadequate  to  tbe  emetgency  of  man's  mortal  estate 
(comp.  tbe  opening  of  the  Bhagavat  Purana).  Its  sub- 
limest  tbougbt  is  a  method  of  escape  from  the  necessity 
of  repeated  births,  but  eren  tbis  it  fails  to  elaborato. 
With  our  eye  upon  tbe  balance  in  whicb  Krisbnaism 
is  wdghed,  tbe  confession  of  Porphyry  still  presses  pain- 
fiilly  upon  us  that "  there  was  wanting  some  uniyersal 
metbod  of  deliyering  men*8  souls  which  no  sect  of  phi- 
losopby  bad  eyer  yet  found  out"  (Augustine,  De  Cintaie 
JM,  lib.  X,  cb.  xxxii).    See  Incarnation,  yol.  iy,  p.  6S0. 

nL  Tke  WonMp  of  Kri8lma,^The  worship  of  tbis 
diyinity  is  so  blended  with  that  of  Yisbnu  and  Rama, 
anotber  of  tbe  incamations  of  Yishnu,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  tnat  of  the  one  without  trenching  on  that  of  tbe 
others.  Tbese  are  all  generaUy  oonsidered  under  the 
denomination  Vaisknavagj  or  worsbippers  of  Yishnu, 
wbo  are  usually  distinguisbed  into  four  Satnpraddyas, 
or  sects,  deńgnated  in  the  Padma  Purana  as  Sri,  Madh- 
wi,  Riuba,  and  Sanaka  (comp.  Wilson,  Reliff.  of  Hinebu, 
i,  84).  The  worshippers  of  Krisbna  haye  been  subdi- 
yided  into,  1.  those  wbo  wonhip  bim  alone;  2.  those 
wbo  worsbip  bis  mistress  Radha  alone;  and,  3.  those 
wbo  worsbip  botb  conjointly  (see  Yollmer,  Wdrierb,  d. 
MythoL  p.  1093).  According  to  H.  H.  Wilson,  through- 
oat  India  the  opulent  and  luxuriou8  among  tbe  men, 
and  by  far  tbe  greater  portion  of  tbe  women,  attacb 
tbemsdyes  to  tbe  worsbip  of  Krisbna  and  Radha  either 
■ingly  or  togetber.  In  Bengal  tbe  worsbippers  of 
Krisbna  constitute  fVom  one  tiftb  to  one  tbird  of  the 
entire  popnlation  (Ward,  On  the  Hindus,  ii,  175,  448). 
Tbe  temples  and  establisbments  deyoted  to  tbis  divinity 
ars  namerons  all  oyer  India,  particularly  at  Mathura 
and  Brindayan,  the  latter  of  whicb  is  said  to  oontain 
many  bondreds,  among  them  three  of  great  opnlence 
(Wilson,  ut  tupra,  i,  185).  For  the  controyersy  on  tbe 
extent  of  Krisbna  worsbip,  see  Wilson*s  Viahmt  Purana, 
▼oL  y,  Appendix. 

We  sbdi  haye  to  contont  onrsdyes  with  glandng  at 
some  of  tbe  morę  notable  sects  or  Sampradayas.  The 
Radim  Sampradayis  or  Yallabbacbaris  adore  Krisbna  as 
an  infimL  Tbis  form  of  worsbip  is  widely  difTused 
among  aU  ranks  of  Hindn  sodety.  In  their  temples  and 
booses  are  images,  not  unfreqnently  of  gold,  in  the  form 
of  a  cbubby  boy  of  a  dark  bue,  and  with  a  mischieyous 


face,  in  some  cases  holding  butter  in  botb  bands,  by 
which  is  perpetuated  oue  of  his  boyish  pranks  (Paulli- 
nus,  Systemu  Brahmamcum,  p.  146,  and  plate  15).  Tbis 
image  eight  times  a  day  receiyes  the  homage  of  its  yo- 
taries  with  most  punctilious  ccremony.  At  the  first 
ccrcroony,  being  wasbed  and  dressed,  it  is  takcn  from  its 
couch,  wbcre  it  bas  slept  for  the  night,  and  placed  upon 
a  seat,  about  half  an  hour  after  sunrise.  Lara]^  are 
kept  buming,  wbile  refreshments  are  presented,  with 
betel  and  Pan  (see  Wilson,  Beliff.  of  Hindus,  i,  126-128). 
Tbe  Sanakadi,  who  are  scattored  throughout  the  whole 
of  Upper  India,  tbe  Sakbi  Bhayas,  the  Raddha  Yalla- 
bhis,  and  the  Charan  Dasis  dilTer  in  minor  particulars 
of  creed  and  ritualism,  but  all  worship  Radha  in  union 
with  Krisbna.  The  Chaitanyas  are  schismatics.  They 
belieye  in  the  incaraation  of  Krisbna  in  Chaitanya  their 
teacher,  who  ou  tbis  account  is  eleyated  to  joint  adora- 
tion.  With  them  the  momentary  repetition  of  the 
name  of  their  diyinity  is  a  guarantee  of  salyation. 

Festivals  in  commemoration  of  Krisbna  are  annually 
obaeryed  throughout  India,  and  still  maintain  a  most 
powerful  hołd  of  the  popular  beart.  The  third  day  of 
tbe  UtUuayana,  a  fc8tival  hdd  about  the  middle  of 
January,  is  sacred  to  Krisbna  as  gopala  or  cowherd. . 
In  the  aftemoon  tbe  cows  and  bulls  are  washed  and  fed 
with  sacred  food,  tben  decorated  with  chaplets  of  fiow- 
ers.  Thereupon  tbe  Hindus,  with  joined  hands,  walk 
around  the  berds  as  well  as  around  the  Brahmans,  and 
prostrate  themselyes  before  them  (Wilson,  ibid,  ii,  171). 
The  Holi  festival  is  obaeryed  about  the  roiddle  of 
March.  It  may  be  not  improperly  described  as  an  older 
and  morę  crazy  sistor  of  our  April  Fools'  Day,  and  is 
moetly  deyoted  to  Krisbna.  His  image  enjoys  a  swing 
seyeral  times  during  the  day,  is  besmeared  with  red 
powder,  and  dashed  with  water  colored  red.  In  the 
mean  time  unbounded  license  reigns  througb  the  streets. 
**  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  depths  of  wick- 
edness  resorted  to  in  celebration  of  the  licentious  in- 
trigues  of  tbis  popular  god"  (Treyor's  India,  p.  97).  The 
festiyal  of  Jagg^maut  ("  Lord  of  the  world"),  in  whose 
magniiicent  tomple  a  bonę  of  Krisbna  is  most  sacredly 
preseryed,  commemorates  tbe  departure  of  Krisbna  from 
bis  natiye  land.  See  Jagokrnaut.  This  also  takes 
place  in  the  month  of  March.  Those  who  are  so  highly 
fayored  as  to  assist  in  the  drawing  of  his  car  are  surę  of 
going  to  the  heayen  of  Krisbna  wben  they  die  (see 
Gangooly,  in  Clark*s  Ten  Greai  Religions,  p.  184 ;  Du- 
bois, Mamters  and  Customs  of  India,  p.  418).  The  na- 
tiyity  of  Krisbna  is  celebrated  on  the  dghtb  day  of  Au- 
gust Tbis  is  the  most  popular  of  all  tbe  fe6tivals  at 
Benares.  The  Rasa  Yatra  falls  on  the  foli  moon  in  Oc- 
tober,  and  pcrpetuates  the  dance  of  tbe  frolicsome  deity 
with  the  16,000  gopis.  Thougb  it  is  unirersally  ob- 
senred  in  Hindostan,  the  details  are  such  that  it  will 
not  be  seemly  to  treat  either  of  the  oocasion  or  the  ob- 
seryance  of  this  festiyal  (see  Holwell's  Indian  Festirals, 
pt.  ii,  p.  132;  Maurice,  Indian  Antiguities,  v,  159). 

The  Hindn  sects  are  distinguisbed  from  each  other 
by  yarious  fantastical  streaks,  in  different  colors,  upon 
their  faces,  breasts,  and  arms.  The  foUowers  of  Krishna 
bear  upon  their  forebead  two  wbite  marks  perpendicular 
to  tbe  eyebrows,  between  whicb  a  red  spot  is  percepti- 
ble,  in  token,  says  YoUmer,  that  Krishna  borę  a  sun 
upon  his  brow  (Wórterb.  d.  Myihol,  p.  1003 ;  also  Wil- 
son*s  Rei,  ofHind.  i,  41 ;  Dubois,  Manners  of  India,  eh. 
yiii,  and  p.  214;  Treyor^s  India,  p.  101). 

Unquestionably  the  influence  of  the  worship  of  tbis 
diyinity  upon  tbe  morals  of  tbe  people  is  eyil.  Ou  the 
one  band,  it  embraces  the  bideous  barbarity  of  Jagger- 
naut ;  and,  on  the  other,  excepting  a  festival  of  Siva,  it 
b  responsible  for  the  most  licentious  of  all  the  annual 
feasts  (comp.  Dabistan,  i,  183).  Entire  dependence  upon 
Krisbna,  or  any  other  form  of  this  heathen  deity,  says 
H.  H.Wilson,  not  only  obyiates  the  necessity  of  yirtue, 
but  sanctifles  vice.  Conduct  is  wbolly  immateriaL  It 
matters  not  how  atrocious  a  sinner  a  man  may  be  if  be 
paints  bis  face,  bis  breast,  bis  arms  with  certain  secta- 
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tial  nuiks ;  ar,  whit  is  hetltt,  if  be  bnndi  them  per- 

manenily  iipnn  his  skin  wjch  ■  bot  iron  BUmp ;  if  he  is 
consŁantly  cbuiCin);  łiyniiu  in  horor  of  Yiahnu;  or, 
what  a  equslly  efficocioiu,  if  he  spends  houn  in  tb« 
simple  rciurtcinn  of  liii  nune  or  nanin;  ifhe  clie  with 
tbe  woni  Hań,  łtaoił,  or  Kriahu  on  bia  lipa,  and  one 
tfaaught  or  bim  in  bis  mind,  he  mny  bave  lircd  a  mon- 
MCr  of  iniquity,  bul  be  u  c«tain  of  hcaven  (Wikaon, 
Selig.o/ lHadui,  ii,7b ;  teetiM  i,  161).  On  the  aubject 
id  the  McU  ud  WDrabip  of  Kriabna,  conault  A  liatic  Ar- 
ttanAa,  xvi,  1,  uid  Kyii,  16!) :  Joumal  of  Ike  Royal 
Atiatic  Sodtts,\x,&i-lW,  H. H. Wilwn, Stfec*  Worfa, 
V(iLi,ii|pas9imj  /'anty  Cy^.  xivi,  S89. 

IV.  HtatiablaBea  btttcetn  Kriilmaim  and  Keetaltd 
Religiim.  —  KITorta  bave  been  madc  in  the  JDUreat  of 
■cepttcLam  lo  eMabliiib  a  pbllological  umilaiity  betwoen 
the  worda  Kriahna  and  Christ.  3uch  i^eculations  be- 
łong  to  a  past  ralher  t.han  to  the  pna^nt  age,  aa  it  is 
DOW  corioeded  by  philologists  Cbat  the  two  worda  have 
DOthiai;  iii  common.  The  curious  ara  refemd  ta  Hick- 
łoo'B  Time  and  Failk,  ii,  377;  Volney'a  ffum,  p.  106 
(Am.  wL  1828);  and  fur  refnuiion  to  Manriec,  Hadot- 
tan,  ii,  2C8-S7I.  The  readineaa  with  which  The  scep- 
tic*l  mind  of  Our  own  sge  seizea  upon  and  magnitiea 
eren  fancted  resenblancca  ii  evineeid  by  Inman,  who  in 
bia  fint  YDlume  (/<  ment  Failh,  p.  402)  Kives  an  enfprav- 
ing  of  Kriabna  airikingly  like  thoae  atlributed  to  Cbiiat, 
bul  wbich  in  the  aecond  yolutoe,  on  farther  acqnaint- 
«  Rith  the  aubject,  he  admits  to  be  "of  European 
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wortbloH  aa  illiuCnting  the  life  of  Kriabna"  (p.  iizii). 
There  aie  corretpondences,  however,  aome  of  which 
luve  already  appearod  in  the  aummary  of  Ihe  life  of 
Kriabna,  tbaC  deaerve  morę  than  a  puaing  notice.  It  ia 
aufBcienC  ti>  adduce  the  morę  atrikinf-  anc^  without  tbeii 
comlativea  in  the  Bibie,  aa  theae  will  resdily  ocmr  to  the 
rcader.  Tbese  sre  as  foliowa:  tbat  be  waa  miraculouB- 
ly  barn  al  midnight  of  ■  Inimin  motber.  and  aaluted  by 

berds,  during  which  period  of  life  be  was  persecuted  by 
(he  giani  Kanaa,  and  aayed  by  hia  m(<tber'a  fligbt  \  Ibe 
miraclra  with  which  hia  life  abounda,  among  which  were 
the  laiaing  of  the  dead  and  the  cleanaing  of  the  leprous, 
perhapa  the  ouly  onea  whieh  panicularly  reecmbled 
thoee  or  Christ,  fur  tbe  reat  were  cither  puerile  or  mon- 

with  bia  foot ;  hia  dcacent  lo  Ihe  regiona  of  the  dead, 
and  hia  Iłiial  aacent  to  the  paradiM!  Cioloka  (comp.  Kleu- 
]ttl,  MAandluiig  d.  KalL  Gaeliirh.  i.iSa;  Stinn,  .4iw- 
logie  dti  ChriMlmthumt,  p.  181,  3d  ed.) 

1.  The  conaidetatiun  uf  the  inCeresting  queations  in- 
T0lved  in  thcse  conrspondencea  will  be  faciiitat^  by 
bearing  in  mitid  that  India,  from  the  earliest  recorded 
period,  had  auatained  intimale  menantile  reUtions  with 

toEgypt,  and  from  Egypt  to  India"  (Ihat  ia,  aa  the  con- 
texl  ahowB,  6r/brr  Ihe  period  ofthe  rtolemies). '' Aiatna 
Felis  waa  tbe  ataple  (mart)  both  for  Egyptian  and  In- 
dian goala,  much  aa  Aleiandria  ia  now  for  tbe  commod- 
iti»  uf  Egypt  and  foreign  merchandiae"  {\Tńmn,PeripL 
Mar.  Krylkr.  in  Heerra^s  African  Raearclifi,  p.  228). 
"If,"  aaya  Heeren,"  tbe  eiplicit  tesŁi mony  berę  broaght 
forward  provea  a  commercial  interroursc  belween  India 
and  Arabia,  ii  piuree  at  the  aanie  time  ita  high  anliąui- 
ty,  and  that  it  must  have  been  in  aclive  operation  for 
many  centuries"  (ibid,  p.  229).  A  canvan  Inde  also 
extended  from  [itdia  to  Meroe,  in  Ethiopia,  whieh  waa 
ita  grand  empurium  IJbid,  p.  211).  Taking  ita  rise  be- 
yond  the  borizon  of  biatory,  it  waa  yet  in  ita  aenith 
during  Ihe  times  of  laaiab,  Jeremiah,  and  Eiekiel  (aee 
alw  Vinccnt'B  Ptriiilut,  p.  67,  etc.),  li  could  not  be 
otberwise  than  that  there  ahould  hBvo  been  an  inter- 
cbanfic  of  rcligious  knowledgo  as  well  aa  an  enehange 
of  wares;  fur  commerce  waa  promoled  by  religinn,  and, 
to  a  great  extent,  controUrd  by  Ihc  prieatbood ;  even  ils 
templee  were  aiations  and  marta  for  cararana  (aee  fur- 
ther,  Uecren,  ibid,  p.  219,  m,  2S2>     Tbe  alńking  re- 
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■emblancc  eiiating  between  tbe  Egyptian  and  Hinda 
mythokigiea,  wbich  baa  been  aiifbldcd  by  many  wiileia, 
iUuatnUes  the  fact  of  an  interchange  of  religioaalight; 
and  that  tbeee  eitremea  ofthe  known  world  ahoukl  thna 
bave  met  remarkably  omarma  the  yiewaof  Heeren  jnat 
addnced  (aee  furlber,  Pririiard,  KgyfMian  HylAologf.  p, 
2S7-A0I;  Utańix,I«dian  A  nli^ilitM,  iii,  fi&-Vli;  Bun- 
seD,  Ged  in  Biiloty,  bk.  iii,  cb.  ii).    The  aiiiuxed  flgoTea 
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were  eopied  by  Sonnerat  tnm  sculptnrts  in  otie  of  tbe 
oldeat  ottlie  Hindu  pagodaa.  No  Yishnnite  of  distinc- 
tion,  Sonnerat  tella  ua,  is  without  theae  images  in  bia 
hoUM,  either  of  gold,  silver,  ni  copper  (aee  alao  Prichanl'B 
£ff</pl.USti-J>.26l).  Fora^owingdeacriptionofKriab- 
na'apenun.>ec  the  Purdna  in  Maurice,  f'łHfori:ii,3e8. 

2.  On  tbe  suppoaitiua  ofthe  onenm  of  our  race  ther« 
ia  no  n?ason  to  exclude  tbe  llindu  from  an  original  par- 
ticipation  in  the  patriarcha]  knowledge  of  Ih«  gcomiaed 
Redeemer,  aa  transmitted  by  Noah  and  his  family.  Sue- 
tonius(l'>iipiv.  iv)andTacitus  («uf.v,4, 13)  unitę  in 
the  thought  or"nn  ancientand  pennanenlbeliefbaińiig 
apread  itself  over  Uie  wbole  Eaal"  to  thia  eflect,  (See 
farther  Gray'B  Cinmection,  i,  ehap.  XIV ;  Hengatenberg, 
(?A™(i>i)fls,iT,AppendiTii;  Tholuck.ŁeAre  f-A^Sit*, 
p.  220-229 ;  Stolberg'a  Rtliffioai  Gftehichte  i,  Beilaga  lv ; 
Fabei^a  1'ropk.IHu.  i,  57-114;  Faber'a  Hora  JfołcuRP. 
i,  eh.  iii.)  Ali  Hindu  traditioni  connected  with  the  or- 
igin  of  their  religion  and  their  peopJe  point  but  wM 
way,  and  that  to  Ihe  recognieed  birth place  of  our  lace — 
the  loftj  watenbed  from  which  in  every  direetiOD  ha- 
man failha  and  mytbologies  baye  fluwed  forth.  (Soe 
Max  Muller  on  the  relationa  of  the  Vedt  and  Z(«d-AveB- 
ta,  Chifu,  i,  81^86.)  Though  theae  traditiotu  in  tbem- 
aelTee  may  be  aa  inconse^uential  aa  falling  atars.  atill 
they  reflect  a  light  kindred  witb  that  which  ahinea  forth 
from  flxed  stan  in  the  firmament  of  lnie  faitk.  Kriab- 
na, aa  aeen  in  the  monumenta  of  the  llindu,  ataods  • 
alriking  euponent  of  primeral  tradiiions,  that,  haTing 
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less  modifled  moal  diatani  and  Taried  mythologiea.  He 
ia  a  crude  though  not  inaniatie  punting  of  a  h(q)epr«- 
served  to  ta  in  the  Word  oftikid,  but  olhcrwiae  bc^w- 
leaaly  Inat.  He  ia  one  ot  a  brotherbood  Ihal  embiacea 
an  Apollo  tiiumphant  onr  the  python ;  a  Hercules, 
buiying  the  immoital  and  bunung  out  tbe  iDcatal  hcmda 
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oT  ibf  hydia;  i  Sigord,  a  dcacmduit  of  Odio,  aUjiDg 
tbt  Kr)wnt  Kiifnir,  ud  i«Miiing  pńcclen  Iiuiuirej  ■ 
Thor,  Myled  "  tbe  eld«L  of  tłia  mm  of  <Jod,"  uho,  in  his 
emlst  irith  tbe  wrpCTit,  thoogh  tanught  upon  hit  knce, 
1H  truued  hu  enemy^a  hcad  Irith  tho  mace  and  finaUy 
■leiT  bim;  Ul  CWuDderb^bA,  predictcd  by  Zarouieri 
wbu  conUnda  tireuEy  long  yeani  wilh  >  malignuit  dc- 

mnied  AlgDttqiun  eaaąaeiot  Uichabo,  dcstroying  witb 
his  <lsrt  Ihe  shimng  prince  of  serpentu  who  flooded  the 
mlfa  with  the  waun  of  a  lakę.  For  otber  insUnccs, 
(Dntait  (be  authoritiu  nfeired  U>  immediately  above, 
uiiWaton'»MgtlUi</lie  Kon  Wortl,i<.U6,  with  bit 
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intapretaliana.  On  ths  otber  band,  tfijor  Moor  i 
that  imong  a  mnneroaa  colleclion  orpieCures  and  imagea 
of  Krisbna  be  had  not  one  original  ia  which  thc  ser- 
peM  is  repmait«d  aa  biling  Knabna's  foot  (//tndu  Pin- 
limł).    For  anacc»untorthis,>ceHbare. 

S.  It  i*  not  lo  be  questianed  that  India  was  a  field  of 
ertiiKelicBl  effoTt  not  long  aftei  łhe  death  of  Christ, 
whichftak^  in  connection  irith  the  f^ienlly  accepted 
łifw  tbal  Kiiahnaism  iaof  conipar«tively  recent  origin, 
toggots  that  ita  morę  palpable  features  of  reaembUnce 
hare  bcen  morę  ot  lesii  directty  derived  fruni  the  Scnp- 
Imw  tbemaelTe*.  If  doubt  be  cast  opon  the  cstent  of 
(oantiy  comprehended  under  the  term  India  in  this  con- 
nectiomit  la  ta  be  bome  in  miadlhat  thosc  partsoftbe 
worid  which  are  aiipposed  by  some  to  be  eonfoundod 
*ith  India  propcr  maintained  by  Irsde  thus  esrly  alire- 
lyinttnnune  with  India,  and  could  thus  fumishachan- 
Del  for  the  pinpagatian  of  Cbristiinity  thmughoat  the 
bid  wheie  Kiishnaism  tubseąuenlly  prcvailed. 

Aeomilng  lo  Eosebios, "  Pantaenus  was  cnnMiluted  a 
benld  of  Ihe  GMpel  of  Christ  to  the  nations  of  the  East. 
■od  adrtnced  eren  u  far  aa  India."  )Ie  found  himaelf 
miicipited  by  some  who  Hcr«  acquiin  ted  with  the  Gos- 
pel cf  Hłttbeii,  to  whom  Bartholomew,  one  of  the 
lita,  łiid  pRached,  leanng  with  them  the  same  G<wpel 
in  łhbrew  which  waa  pre*erved  uiuil  his  time  (frrfH. 
J7Hr.bLT,ch.xj  see  Jen)me,Ca(a/.£r7i>f.  cap.xjuTi; 
md  ft>  compaciaon  of  (heit  Tiews  caoault  Hoaheini, 
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I ;  see  aiao  NeuideT, 
Ch.  HiM^  aaik'B  ed.,  i,  1 11).  Tr»litiao  te Ut  ua  that  Sc 
Thomas  preached  to  th«  Indianą  which  ia  contiimed  ł^ 
Grc^ry  of  Naziaiunm.    Jerorae,  bowever,  inakea  tbe 

flcld  of  labor  lo  hBve  been  Ethiopia.  Theie  seema  to 
be  little  doubt  that  copit*  both  of  the  apocryphal  and 
of  the  gcnuine  Gnapels  circulated  early  throngh  ponions 
of  Southern  India.  Silly  miTarlcs,  rcsemUing  Ibose  of 
the  former  almoat  lu  the  letter,  haye  been  inrorporiced  ' 
inio  the  sacred  writings  of  Krishnusm.  Theophilua, 
sumuned  Indicua,  yisited  India  aa  a  miauonary  in  the 
time  of  Constantine,  and  found  Chrietianity  already 
pŁanted  and  flourisbin^f,  though  isolAted  from  Christian- 
ity  Rt  large.  Both  Bardeaanes  and  Mani,heieuarchsof 
the  early  Chuich,  in  their  tnvela  came  into  close  and 
prolonffedcDntactwithBuddhism,fnim  which  thev  drew 
much  of  the  yiruathat  they  atrove  to  infuae  into  Chris- 
tian beliet,  The  former  of  them  certainly  risiled  India 
as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  tbe  2d  cenlury  (sce  Kurta, 
»ut.o/CA.p.l09,sec.60;NeaDder,u,19»).  Webeiand 
Laneu  agree  in  this  respect  ih  their  interprelation  of  a 
pasBoge  of  the  tlihabharata,  that  at  an  early  petiod  in 
the  histoty  of  the  Church  thrce  Brahmans  Yisited  some 
community  of  Chriatians  either  in  Alextndria,  Asia  Mi- 
nor, or  Panhia,  and  that  on  theii  rctutn  they  "wereen- 
abled  to  introduce  improvemenl>  into  the  hereditjwy 
cre«il,  and  morę  eapecially  to  make  the  wonhip  oTKiiah^ 
na  the  most  prominent  feature  of  their  system."  Se« 
fanberHajdwick,Cłri«,!,246-S58,2ttl-Z98;Carwi[hen, 
BrakminiHil  Rrtigiim,  p.  98-l(M,  320-322;  Faber's  Pn- 
phtHcai  Diuertationt  i,  64 ;  Otigin  nf  Paffnn  /doŁ  bk.  vi, 
chap.vi;  Trralui  <m  Ihrei  Dupr7ualu>m,bk.i,cht.p.vi; 
Wuttke,  GMfAic*(fife«//orf™(*B™,ii,  389;  also  authoi^ 
itiea  teferredto  by  Hardwick,  I.  c.   Sec  India,  Modern. 

4.  It  was  the  fkshion  eaiły  in  the  preaent  centuiy  to 
search  out  aatronomical  allusions  iu  Krishna,  and  resem- 
blancea  to  Apollo,  the  mythological  countetpart  to  the 
lun,  but  thcsp  hare  giren  place  to  aounder  criticism. 
Recenl  researches  ravor  the  view  that  no  great  an(ir|- 
uity  ia  to  be  atlributed  to  Krishna  aa  an  object  of  lelig- 
ious  regard,  That  some  one  bearing  that  name  may 
have  figured  aa  a  local  hero  in  ihe  early  history  of  In- 
dia, and  eren  aa  far  back  aa  the  period  preceding  the 
war  of  the  Mahabbaiala,  is  not  improbabte  (comp.  Wil- 
•on,  łtfligion  n/the  lliadui,  ii,  Gb,  G6).  The  alloaiona  on 
dassieal  pagca  acrre  (ojonily  snch  a  conclusion. 

6.  But  it  is  important  to  remember  that  Kiiahnnsm 
Dowhere  appears  in  the  Vedaa,  the  most  andent  acrip- 
tnrea  of  (he  Hlndu.  "Krishna  worship  ia  the  most 
modern  of  alt  the  philoaophica]  and  retigious  systems 
which  h«ve  divided  India  into  riral  secis.     Founded 

the  Yedas  nor  the  lef^Iatom  of  Ihe  fint  Brahtnanical 
epoch  admitled,  Krishnaism  differa  in  so  many  pointa 
from  the  faitha  peculiar  to  India  that  we  aie  tempłed  to 
regani  it  as  borrowcd  (rom  forcign  philosophies  and  re- 
ligions"  (M.  Pavie,  Bkagaral  Datan  A  ihmd,  Pref.  p.  xi ; 
in  like  manner  Lassen,  laditcie  A  btrtkamtk.  i,  488 ;  ii, 
1 107 :  Prichard,  Egypt.  Msl^ologt/,  p.  259,  with  dlationa 
from  Culebrooke;  Max  Muller,  riti>u,  ii, 76,  Amer.ediU; 
A  dalie  Rnrarcha.  viii,  iM).  "  It  is  believed,"  says  H. 
K.Wilson  caulioualy,  that  Rama  and  Krishna  "are  nn- 
nnttced  in  authenlic  pafisagniortheSanhita  or  collected 
prayers,  and  there  ia  no  mention  of  the  latier  os  Oo- 
vinda  or  (topala,  the  infant  cowherd,  or  as  llie  uncouth 
and  anomaloua  JaggemauL  They  arc  menlioned  in 
some  oflhe  Upanishsds,  supplementary  treatisea  of  the 
Veda^but  tbese  eomporitiona  arc  evidenlly,  from  their 
alyle,  of  latei  dale  Ihan  the  Yedas,  and  anmc  of  them, 
especially  those  referring  t^  Kama  and  Krishna,  are  of 
very  ąuesttonahle  lutliencirily"  (iM,  ii,  65).  Compaie 
Wil«on>r™W.n/ł*efliffrrrfa5aBAi(o,  i,  260,818, 815; 
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to  haye  been  produced  subseąuently  to  tbe  rise  not  011I7 
of  Christianityi  but  of  Krishnaum  itaelf.  Laasen  aooords 
it  a  pUce  in  tbe  later  hietory  of  Hindu  religiona,  when 
**  tbe  yisbnuites  broke  ap  into  secta  and  songht  to  bring 
their  religioiu  dogmas  into  barmonT  witb  tbe  tbeories 
of  philoaopby*'  {Jnduche  AU,  u,  494 ;  Hardwick,  i,  241). 

As  to  tbe  Purśnafli  wbicb  are  almost  tbe  aole  autbor^ 
ities  for  those  eyenta  in  tbe  life  of  Kriebna  (exdu8ive 
of  bis  victońotis  oontest  ¥ritb  tbe  serpent)  tbat  most  re- 
semble  tbe  life  of  Cbrist,  tbey  are,  in  tbeir  present  form, 
unąuesttonably  of  modem  origin.  Tbey  abound  in  le> 
gends  tbat  may  properly  be  ręgarded  as  parana  (an- 
cient),  but  bear  upon  their  face  sectariau  marks,  wbich 
betray  botb  tbeir  animus  and  tbeir  age.  Tbey  are  eigb- 
teen  in  number,  and  some  of  them  are  volumincui.  The 
Porśnas  themselyes  in  many  cases  ascribe  tbeir  author- 
ship  to  others  tban  Yy&sa, "  and  tbey  oflTer  many  inter- 
nal  proofs  tbat  tbey  are  tbe  work  of  various  hands  and 
of  different  dates,  nonę  of  wbicb  are  of  very  high  antiq- 
uity.  I  belicye  tbe  oldest  of  them  not  to  be  anterior  to 
the  8tb  or  9tb  century,  and  tbe  most  reoent  to  be  not 
aboye  tbrce  or  four  centuries  old.  .  .  .  The  determina- 
tion  of  tbeir  modem  and  unautbenticated  composition 
depriyes  them  of  tbe  sacred  cbaracter  wbich  tbey  haye 
usurped,  destroys  tbeir  credit,  impairs  tbeir  influence, 
and  strikes  away  tbe  main  prop  on  wbich  at  present 
the  great  mass  of  Hindu  idobitiy  and  superstition  relies** 
(H.  H.  Wilson,  Relig,  of  the  Hindtu,  u,  68).  Theie  is 
but  little  doubt  tbat  tbe  Brabnums  are  right  in  referring 
the  authorahip  of  the  Bbagayata,  tbe  most  popular  of 
tbe  Purńnas  (from  wbicb  we  haye  quoted  so  freely  in 
the  summary  of  Krisbna*8  life),  to  Yopadeya,  who  flour- 
isbed  in  tbe  12th  century  (tbidj  p.  69 ;  see  also  preface 
to  WihH)n*s  Vishmt  Purana),  B^tley  (View  ofAncietU 
Astrofiomy,  i,  bk.  ii,  chap.  ii)  informs  us  tbat  be  obtaincd 
access  to  tbe  Janampatra,  or  horoscope  of  Krisbna,  and 
was  enabled  to  discoyer  from  it  tbat  be  is  reputed  to 
haye  been  bom  on  the  23d  of  the  moon  of  Srarana,  in 
the  lunar  mansion  Rohiui,  at  midnight,  tbe  positions  of 
the  snn,  aud  moon,  and  fivc  planets  being  at  tbe  same 
time  assigned ;  from  wbicb  he  deduoed  the  datę  of  tbe 
pretended  natiyity  to  be  Aug.  7,  A.D.  600.  In  Mr.  Bent- 
ley'8  opinion,  perhape  a  fanciful  one,  Krisbna  himself 
was  one  of  the  Hindu  personifications  of  time,  wbich 
yiew  he  supports  by  Krishna's  own  declaration, "  I  am 
time,  the  destroyer  of  mankind  matured,  come  hither  to 
seize  at  once  on  all  these  who  stand  before  us."  See 
farther,  on  the  astronomical  yiew,  Gre8well's  Fasti  Ca- 
łholici,  iy,  88;  Cardinal  Wiseman's  Lect.  ii,  1-28;  Tom- 
kins's  liulsean  Prize  Lecturet,  p.  35-41 ;  W.  A.  BuŁler*s 
AnciaUPhiU>»,'\,Ul, 

From  constderations  like  these,  not  to  speak  of  others 
tbat  migbt  be  urged,  we  are  led  to  conclude  tbat  Krish- 
naism  proper  was  post-Christian,  an  outcropping  of  hu- 
roan  and  possibly  of  diaboUc  naturę,  tbat  was  illustra- 
ted  at  tbe  foot  of  Sinai,  but  wbicb  no  morę  resembled 
its  diyine  origiiud  tban  tbe  l\feieu  golden  calf  resembled 
tbe  liying  Apis  of  Egypt.  As  in  the  pitiable  biur  of  a 
palimpsest,  Krislmaism  bas  replaced  or  obscured  that 
wbicb  was  morę  precious— the  religion  of  Christ,  found- 
ed  no  less  in  impregnable  tmth  tban  in  the  undying 
necessities  of  men.  For  at  tbe  rise  of  this  false  religion 
it  is  plain  to  us  that  the  light  of  Christianity  was  re- 
flected  already  on  the  sky  of  India—ligbt  that  was  sadly 
peryerted  to  set  forth  a  feeble  caricature  of  the  incama- 
tion  and  life  of  Christ. 

6.  As  the  tenor  of  our  argument  bas  indicated,.the 
criticism  of  the  present  age  is  disposed  to  assign  a  re- 
cent  origin  to  Kiishnaism,  thougb,  at  the  same  time,  it 
does  not  ignore  the  esistenco  of  a  bero  bearing  tbe 
name  of  Krisbna  conspicuous  in  tbe  early  and  fabulous 
history  of  India.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  tbe  reader  to 
haye  presented  somewhat  morę  in  detail  the  yiews  of 
some  of  the  scbolars  of  the  present  century,  conflicting 
and  oonfused  thongh  they  be,  upon  the  generał  subject 
of  tbe  relations  of  Krisbiuiism  to  Christianity  as  well 
as  profane  religions.     Archdeacou  Hardwick   thinks 


that  tbe  resemblances  are  no  greater  tban  the  outwaid 
and  fortuitous  resemblances  bctween  otber  heatben 
deities,  or  between  some  of  them  and  Christ.  He 
illnstrates  by  the  incident  of  the  persecution  of  Her- 
cules in  his  infancy  by  Juno;  tbe  dancing  of  tJie  milk- 
maids  and  satjrrs  of  Baochus,  wbich  oompares  with 
that  of  Krisbna ;  the  concealiug  of  Apollo  in  the  house- 
bold  of  Admetus.  He  says  further,  ^If  Krisbna  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  purely  buman  and  bistorical  bero, 
doom«l  to  death  in  childhood  from  forebodings  that 
bis  life  would  pioye  the  ruin  of  anotber,  we  ean  find 
his  parallel  in  tbe  elder  Cyrus,  who  had  also  been  in- 
trusted  to  the  care  of  herdsmen  to  presenre  him  from 
tbe  yengeanoe  of  his  royal  grandfather,  whose  death  it 
was  foretold  he  should  ultimately  accomplish"  (i,  285, 
286).  Colonel  Wilford  supposes  Krisbna  to  haye  liyed 
about  B.C.  1800.  Sir  William  Jones  says  the  story  of 
his  birth  is  long  anterior  to  tbe  birth  of  Christ,  and 
traces  it  probably  to  tbe  time  of  Homer.  He  thinks  it 
likely  that  the  spurious  gospels  of  the  early  age  of 
Christianity  were  brought  to  India,  and  tbe  wUdcst 
parts  of  them  repeated  to  the  Hindus,  who  ingrafted 
them  on  the  old  fable  of  Kesaya,  the  Apollo  of  India 
{Ańaiic  Retearches,  i,  274).  Mr.  Bentley  (Hindu  Ab- 
tronomy)f  in  contradiction  to  Mr.  H.  Colebrooke,  Sir 
William  Jones,  major  Moor,  and  others,  boldly  cbaiges 
the  whole  history  of  the  incaraation  of  Krisbna  as 
a  **  modem  inyention"  and  *'fabrication"  of  the  Brah- 
mans,  who,  alaraied  at  the  progress  of  Christianity,  in- 
yented  a  story  not  unlike  that  of  Christ,  and  affixed  a 
name  somewhat  similar  to  tbe  bero  of  it ;  all  of  which 
they  threw  back  to  a  yeiy  remote  age,  tbat  it  might  be 
impoesible  successfuUy  tn  contradict  it,  and  then  repre- 
sented  that  Christ  and  Krisbna  were  tbe  same  person, 
of  whose  history  the  Christians  had  an  incorrect  yer- 
sion.  Mr.  J.  C.  Thompson  thinks  that  Krisbna  ante- 
dates  the  Brahmanlcal  triad— Brahma,yishnn,  and  Siya 
— and  that  his  grcat  cxploit8  oocasiuned  him  later  in 
Aryan  history  to  be  ideutificd  with  Yisbnu  (p.  184). 
Lassen,  an  eminent  Oriental  scholar,  refers  tbe  origin 
of  the  system  of  ayatars,  as  disdoeed  in  Yisbnu,  to  a 
period  of  time  at  least  three  centuries  before  Christ; 
while  Weber,  equally  disting^sbed  as  a  critic,  contro- 
yerts  his  yiews,  and  argues  tbat  Krisbna,  the  bero  or 
demigod,  was  no  incamation,  and  differed  yastly  from 
the  Krisbna  of  later  times.  (See  farther  Hardwick, 
t^,  i,  288,  notę.) 

Y.  Literaturę. — ^Tbe  "  3fahabharata,**  translated  into 
French  by  Fauche  (Paris,  1868),  book  x,  wbicb  is  apinro- 
priated  to  the  life  of  Krisbna;  the  ^^Bhagatad  Giła^ 
episode  of  the  preceding  (Wilkins^s,  1785,  and  Thom8on*s^ 
1856,  transl.  into  Englisb,  and  Wm.  Scblegel'8  tranala- 
tion  into  Latin,  1828) ;  the  **  Vi*knu  Purana''  (translated 
by  II.  H.WUson,  1842  and  1866,  6  yoLs.);  the  ""Bkaga- 
vata  Purdna^  (translated  into  French  by  Bumouf,  Pari^ 
1840) ;  the  **IIari  VanMr  (transl.  into  French  by  Lan- 
gluis,  Paris,  1842);  "Analysis  of  tbe  Agni  Purana,"*  in 
the  Joum,  ofAs,  Soc.  o/BengaJ^  i,  81 ;  *' Analysis  of  the 
Brahma  Yaiyartha  Purdna,"  tbid^  p.  217;  also  Aaiatic 
BesearckeSf  passim,  especially  yoL  xy  and  xyi;  Hard- 
wick, Christ  and  other  Masters,  i,  246-258,  277-298— « 
yaluable  and  easUy  accessible  resumd  of  tbe  whole  sub- 
ject ;  H.  H.  Wilson,  Religion  of  the  Hindu*,  yoL  ii,  pa»> 
ńm;  Hoeier,  Biographie  Generak,  art.  Crichnie;  J.  D. 
Guigniaut,  Religions  de  tAntiguiiej  yoL  i,  bk.  i,  eh.  iii ; 
P.  F.  Stuhr,  Religions  systeme  der  heidnischen  yólker  de» 
OrienU  (Berlin,  1836-88, 2  yols.  8yo) ;  M.  Payie,  Bhaga- 
rat  Dąsam  Askand  (Paris,  1852);  W.  von  Humboldt, 
Ueber  die  unler  dem  Namen  Bhagarad  Gita  behtnnte 
Episode  des  Mahabharaia  (Berlin,  1826) ;  A.  Bemusat^ 
Milanges  Asiaticues  (Paris,  1825-1829,4  yols.);  P.  von 
Bohlen,  Bas  Alte  Indien  (2  yols.,  1830-81);  Christ.  Laa- 
ONiflndische  Alterthumskunde  (4  yols.,  1844-46,  chiefly 
yoL  ii) ;  A.  F.  Weber,  Indischen  Studien  (10  yols.,  1849- 
67,  especially  the  two  iirst  yols.);  Jndische  Skiłtzen 
(Berlin,  1857),  particularly  tbe  essay  Die  l^ei-bindungen 
Indiens  mit  den  Landem  im  Westen;  Colcman,  A/y<Ao/* 
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oggoftke  HMut  (1832),  arU  Kiiahna;  Edward  Moor, 
Uwdu  PtuUheon  (1810):  H.  T.  Colebrooke, /2e/t^»o»  of 
Ike  Ilimius  (London,  1858) ;  Wm.  Yfaid^  Account  oftht 
Writiiigi,  ReUffim,  etc^  ofthe  UmduM  (4  rola.,  1817-20) ; 
G.  Haslam,  Tke  Ctom  and  the  Serpent  (London,  1849) ; 
G.  W.  F.  Hegel,  in  the  Jahrbucher  Jur  wiuengchąftliche 
Kriiik  (Berlin,  1827) ;  J.  A.  Doroer,  Lehre  von  <L  Person 
Chriati  (Stuttgaidt,  1845),  i,  7  8q. ;  Theo.  Benfey,  JneUen, 
in  Ersch  und  Graber^s  Encyklop^  sec  ii,  voL  17  (Leip- 
sic,  1840);  Biographie  Unuferselie  {Partie  Mythohgiąue, 
aupplement,  ii,  M6-550) ;  K.  F.  St&udlin,  Magazin,  iii, 
2, 99  Bq. ;  Muir,  Origmal  Santcrit  Eztracts  (5  vols^  1858 
-1870),  toIb.  i  and  iv.     See  Yishnu.     (J.  K.  B.) 

Krochmal,  Nachman  ben-Shałmon,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  Jewi«h  scholars  of  modem  datę,  was 
born  in  Brody  Feb.  18, 1780.  An  erudite  cńtic  and  em- 
inent  Hebraist,  he  was  the  first  among  the  Jews  who, 
with  a  Tarę  sagacity  and  independence  of  mind,  inres- 
tigat«d  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  m  order  to  ascertain  the 
ońgin,  unity,  and  datę  of  each  book,  as  well  as  to  char- 
acterize  its  pecoliarity  of  style  and  language,  irrespeo 
tiTe  of  the  fixed  tiaditional  opinions  held  alike  by  the 
lynagogue  and  the  Church  about  the  authors  and  ages 
of  the  respectiTe  canonical  yolumes  (comp.  Jost,  Gesch, 
da  Judmthunu  und  teiner  Sekten,  iii,  343).  Krochmal, 
howeTer,  on  aocount  of  feeble  health  and  other  infinni- 
ties  of  the  flesh,  published  but  little  in  his  lifetime.  In 
many  respects  he  may  be  likened  to  the  great  Jewish 
phUÓsopher  of  the  19th  century  (Mendelsohn),  for,  like 
him,  he  anifered  from  impaired  health,  and,  like  him,  hc 
itniggkd  for  an  edacation  after  he  had  entered  the  mer- 
cantile  profeasioo.  He  also  gave  much  of  his  time  and 
attention  to  philoeophy,  and,  as  the  fruits  of  his  inves- 
tigations,  left  in  HS.  a  work  entitled  Morę  Neboche 
Ha^Semanj  a  treasury  of  critidams  on  Jewish  philoso- 
phr,  Bibtical  literaturę,  and  sacred  antiquities,  which 
the  leamed  Dr.  Leopold  Zunz  edited  and  pubUshed  at 
Umborg  in  1851.  CJompare  also  Zunz  on  Krochmal,  in 
Jakri,fitr  laraeUien  (1845).  Krochmal  wras  an  inti- 
matę  aaaociate  of  the  late  Jewish  sarant  Rapoport  (q. 
x.\  and  is  sald  to  haye  exerted  considerable  influence 
over  the  hitter.  He  died  at  Tarnopol  July  81,  1840. 
Hb  worka,  which  appcared  in  the  Hebrew  annual  called 
Ktnm  Chemed  (yoL  y,  Prag.  1841,  p.  51  sq.),  are,  on  The 
Satrtd  Aniijuiłiee  and  łheir  Import  (»ip  n*l*^rTaip 
'rssn^) :  1.  On  the  age  of  the  comforting  promises  in 
the  second  part  of  Isaiah,  chap.  jd-xlyi,  in  which  he 
triea  to  demonstrate  the  late  datę  of  this  part  of  the 
Tolume,  and  to  show  that  Aben-£zra  was  of  the  same 
opinkm,  only  that  he  yeiled  it  in  enigmatical  language. 
See  Aren-Ezra.  2.  On  the  datę  and  composition  of 
£zra  and  Chronicles,  with  an  inyestigation  of  the  an- 
dentstatement  on  this  subject  contained  in  the  Talmud, 
Bdba  Bathra,  14,  6,  which  is  yery  important.  He  tries 
to  tnce  and  analyze  the  different  parts  of  which  these 
books  are  composed,  and  to  show  that  they  extend  to 
the  dcstruction  of  the  Persian  empire.  3.  On  the  datę 
aod  compoation  of  Ezekiel,  the  Minor  Prophets,  Daniel, 
aad  Eather,  with  an  examination  of  the  ancient  state- 
moit  on  thiB  subject  contained  in  the  same  passage  of 
the  Talmud,  which  is  still  morę  important,  inasmuch  as 
Krochmal  shows  here  what  is  meant  by  the  Great  Syn- 
WUy  and  tries  to  demonstrate  that  some  portions  of 
the  ^linor  l^phets  belong  to  the  period  of  the  Greek 
empire.  4.  On  the  ońgin  and  datę  of  Eccleaiastes,  in 
which  he  insists  that  it  is  the  latest  composition  in  the 
canon.  See,  besides  the  authorities  already  referred  to, 
Gioaborg,  in  Kitto,  Cydop.  JBibL  LU.  ii,  s.  y' 

Kromayer,  Jerome,  a  German  Protestant  di- 
▼ioe,  nephew  of  the  succeeding,  was  bom  at  Zeitz  in 
1^10,  and  was  educated  at  Leipzic,  Wittenberg,  and  Je- 
P**  He  was  appointed  professor  at  Leipzig  in  1643,  and 
in  1657  legular  or  ordinary  profeassor  of  diyinity.  In 
1660  he  became  minister  at  ZelU,  and  in  1661  at  Mei»- 
f«.  He  died  in  1670.  He  wrote  largely;  the  most 
ÓBportant  of  his  worka  are :  Commeniaria  in  Epitt^  ad 


Galatas: — Comment,  in  Apocahfpein: — ffittoria  Eccks, 
Centuria  X  VI :  —  Theohgia  Pceitico^Polemica :  — Loci 
AntisyncretiHici : — Polymathia  Theologica: — some  oon- 
troyersial  tracts,  disaertations,  etc — Hook,  Eccles,  Diet, 
yi,601. 

Kromayer,  John,  a  German  theologian,was  bom 
at  Dobelen,  in  Miśnia,  in  1576,  and  was  educated  at  the 
Uniyersity  of  Leipzic.  In  1600  he  was  madę  deacon, 
and  some  time  after  was  appointed  pastor  at  Eisleben, 
and  later  pastor  at  Weimar.  He  died  in  1643,  after 
haying  a  short  time  preyiously  been  honored  with  the 
generał  superintendency  of  the  churches  of  the  duchy 
of  Weimar.  John  Kromayer  wrote  Harmonia  Evange>' 
listarum :  — Historia  Ecdesiastica  Compendktm :  — Spedr 
menfontium  Scrijaura  Sacra  aperiorum^  etc: — I^c^ 
men  Lihri  Christiana  Concordia : — a  Paraphrase  on  the 
Propheey  and  Lamentations  ofJeremiah :  this  is  held  in 
high  estimation,  and  is  in  the  Bibie  of  Weimar: — Expo- 
sition  of  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  throughout  the  Year 
(4to) ;  and  Sermons. — Hook,  Eccles,  Diet,  yi,  502. 

KrotOS  (icpóroc),  a  word  used  to  signify  approba- 
tion  of  a  public  speaker.  It  means  literally  a  beating, 
strUdngy  knocHnfff  as  of  the  hands,  together ;  and  henoe 
it  was  used  to  signify  consent  and  approbation,  either 
by  words  or  actions.  Public  applauaes  and  acclamations 
appear  to  haye  been  commoii  in  the  early  Church. — Far- 
rar,  Eccl.  Diet,    See  Acclamations. 

KrUdener,  Barbara  Juliana  vosr,  a  religious  yia- 
ionary  and  enthusiast,  was  a  granddaugbter  of  the  Rus- 
sian  field-marsbal  Yon  MUnich,  and  daughter  of  the 
States  councillor  baron  Von  Wietinghoff,  and  was  bom 
at  Riga  in  1764  according  to  some  authorities,  or  in 
1766  according  to  others.  In  1782  she  married  baron 
Vou  KrUdener,  the  Russian  ambassador  at  Yenice,  and 
a  great  admirer  of  the  French  philosopher  Rousseau. 
But,mifortunately,  the  baron,  who  had  been  twice  mar- 
ried before,  succeeded  much  better  in  making  hb  wife 
an  ardcnt  disciple  of  the  philosophical  princij^es  which 
he  himself  espoused  than  in  winning  her  affections  for 
himself,  and  after  the  birth  of  a  son  and  a  daughter  the 
husband  and  wife  separated,  the  latter  to  take  up  her 
residence  at  Paris.  Here,  in  the  yortez  of  dissipation, 
her  better  feelings  would  sometimes  assert  themselyes, 
but  they  were  smothered  by  the  adulations  of  all  the 
brilliant  peraonages  who  śunrounded  her,  among  whom 
figured  conspicuously  Chateaubriand  and  Madame  de 
Sta^L  In  imitation  of  the  latter  she  gaye  the  world 
her  biography,  in  the  shape  of  a  siekły  sentimental 
novel  entitled  Vałerie,  describing  an  immoral  relation 
concealed  beneath  the  fragrant  yeil  of  romance,  and  red- 
olent  with  a  religious  Romish  and  fanatical  sentimental- 
ism.  The  work  is  said  to  haye  been  written  with  the 
assistance  of  SL  Martin,  and  created  quite  a  sensation, 
meeting  with  great  success,  especially  in  the  higher  dr- 
cles  of  society.  Afber  many  adyentures.  Madame  yon 
KrUdener  came  to  reside  at  Berlin,  where  she  enjoyed 
the  close  intimacy  of  that  noble  woman  queen  Louisa, 
of  whose  projects  she  was  the  confidante  and  sharer  in 
the  stormy  period  of  PruS8ia's  warfare  with  France.  In 
1808  she  became  acquainted  with  Jung  Stilling  and 
Oberlin,  and  thereafter  we  find  her  deyoted  to  religious 
mysticism  in  its  most  aggrayated  forma  She  bought 
a  place  for  the  mystics  at  Bdrmingheim,  in  WUrtem- 
berg,  and  did  all  in  her  power  to  promote  their  inter- 
ests.  Unfortunately,  howeyer,  the  disorders  oocasioned 
by  the  seeress  Kumrin,  and  by  pastor  Fantaioe,  whom 
she  protected,  were  yisited  upon  her  head,  and  she  waa 
exiled  by  king  Frederick.  She  now  retired  to  Baden, 
and  then  went  to  Strasburg,  and  finally  to  Switzerland. 
Whereyer  she  went  she  attracted  attention,  both  by  her 
political  predictions  and  by  the  preaching  of  her  pecul- 
iar  doctrines,  heralding  a  new  religious  aera,  that  of  unity 
in  the  Church — **  the  period  when  there  should  be  one 
flock  and  one  shepherd."  At  Geneya  especially  she  cre- 
ated quite  a  stir  in  religious  cirdes,  and  among  the  cler- 
gy  of  diatinction  whom  she  won  to  her  yiews  may  be 
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mentioned  pastor  Empaytoz,  tbe  erentual  head  of  the 
Momiers  (q.  y.).  With  the  usistance  of  men  of  talent 
and  education  of  Empaytaz^s  stamp  she  formed  "  prayer 
unions,"  and  urged  the  commonity  to  a  morę  vital  Chris- 
tian living,  and  the  liberał  use  of  property  for  the  good 
of  the  poor.  The  fulfilment  of  her  predictions  of  the 
fali  of  Napoleon,  his  return  from  Elba,  and  the  finał  cri- 
sis  at  Waterloo,  aided  her  cause,  and  emboldened  her  to 
the  aasertiou  that  she  enjoyed  the  fayor  of  God  in  a  spe- 
ciał  degree.  Among  her  most  ardent  foUowers  at  this 
tiroe  she  counted  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Russian 
emperor  Alexander,  who,  with  the  Bibie  in  his  band,  was 
her  frequent  guest ;  and  it  is  known  that  her  influence 
oyer  Alexander  brought  about  the  Holy  Allianoe.  Her 
loye  of  humanity,  howeyer,  and  her  gigantic  schemes 
for  its  morał  and  social  eleration,  otten  led  her  to  oyer- 
Btep  the  bounds  of  prudence  and  propriety,  and  mado 
her  appear  a  daugerous  character  in  the  eyes  of  persons 
of  authority,  so  that  she  gradually  lost  the  favor  of  men 
of  political  prominenoe.  She  was  obliged  to  quit  France 
and  other  countries  sucoessiycly,  and  even  lost  the  friend- 
ship  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  as  is  eyinced  by  the 
treatment  she  receiyed  in  Russia  whcn  she  was  called 
thither  in  oonseąuence  of  the  sickness  of  her  daughter. 
She  was  not  only  refused  admittance  to  the  emperor, 
but  when  afterwards  she  adyocated  the  cause  of  tbe  in- 
dependence  of  Greece,  and  pointed  to  the  Russian  em- 
peror as  the  instrument  sełected  by  God  for  the  accom- 
plishment  of  this  great  work,  she  was  requested  to  re- 
frain  and  to  leaye  ŚL  Petersburg.  Under  the  influence 
of  the  Morayians  her  life  and  habits  had  been  changed 
afler  she  quitted  Paris,  and  she  had  oflen  dreamed  of 
founding  a  great  correctional  establishment  for  the  ref- 
ormation  of  criminals  and  persons  of  eyil  life.  Now 
driyen  from  St  Petersburg,  and  the  attack  of  a  cutane- 
otts  disease  necessitating  lier  residence  in  the  south,  she 
started  in  1824  with  the  design  of  founding  such  an  in- 
stitution,  and  of  establishing  a  German  and  Swiss  colony 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Yolga.  On  the  way,  howeyer, 
death  oyertook  her  at  Kara-su-bazar,  Dec.  18, 1 824.  The 
life  thus  suddenly  brought  to  a  close  has  been  yariously 
oommented  upon.  In  her  day  "  passion  osdllated  in  the 
public  judgment  bewecn  fayor  and  hostility  to  her,"  but 
now,  when  nearly  half  a  century  has  passed,  and  it  is 
easy  in  deliberation  to  pass  judgment  upon  her  life  and 
acts,  she  is  generally  spoken  of  fayorably,  and  her  en- 
deayora  to  inspire  the  people  with  religious  zeal,  and  a 
feeling  of  loye  for  each  other  as  a  common  brotherhood, 
are  recognised.  Says  Ilagenbach  {Ch.  Hitt,  \%th  and 
\^th  CenŁuries  [transL  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Hurst],  ii,  413  są.), 
^  It  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon,  that  a  woman  trained 
in  the  dwellings  of  yanity,  and  humbled  by  her  sins  and 
errors,  had  such  a  spirit  of  self-denial  as  to  minister  on 
a  wooden  bench  to  the  poor  and  suffering,  to  seek  out 
criminals  in  prison,  and  to  present  to  them  the  consola- 
tions  of  the  Cross ;  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  wise  men  of 
this  world  to  the  deepest  mysteries  of  diyine  loye,  and 
to  say  to  the  kings  of  the  world  that  eyerything  ayails 
nothing  without  the  King  of  kings,  who,  as  the  Cruci- 
fied,  was  a  stumbling-block  to  the  Jews  and  foolishness 
to  the  Greeks.  She  was  derided,  defamed,  pereecuted, 
driyen  from  one  country  to  another,  and  yet  neyer  grew 
weaiy  of  preaching  repentance  in  the  deserts  of  ciriliza- 
tion,  and  of  proclaiming  the  salyation  of  belieyera  and 
the  misery  of  unbelieyers.  .  .  .  Whereyer  she  set  her 
foot,  great  multitudes  of  people  physically  and  spiritu- 
alły  hungry,  of  sufferere  of  eyery  claśs,  and  persons  with- 
out r^ard  to  confession,  surrounded  her,  and  receiyed 
from  her  food — ^yea,  wonderful  food.  The  woes  which 
she  pronounced  on  the  impenitent  awakened  in  many 
an  oppressed  and  troubled  spirit,  a  feeling  of  joy  at  mis- 
fortune,  while  many  a  genial  word  of  loye  feU  into  good 
giound."  Besides  the  noyel  already  mentioned,  she 
wroŁe  Le  Camp  des  yertus  (Paris,  1815).  Many  curious 
details  of  her  conyersations  and  opinions  are  preserycd 
in  Krug^s  Cancersaiionen  mit  Frau  r.  Kriidener  (Leipz. 
1818).    See  also  C.  Maurer,  Bilder  aus  d,  Leben  titus  /Ve- 


digera  (Schaffhanaen,  1843) ;  BerLZeiisckriftJur  ekntO, 
Wiumgckajl  u.  chrisiL  Leben  (1857.  Na  5) ;  ZeUgtmmat 
(Leipz.  1838),  iii ;  Adele  du  Thou,  Noiioe  sur  Mme.  Jtt- 
lierme  de  KrUdener  (Geneya,  1827,  8yo);  Mahii],i4imM- 
aire  Necrologiquej  anno  1825 ;  Eynaid,  Vie  de  Mme.  de 
Kriidener  (Paris,  1849, 2  yols.  8yo) ;  Ziethc,  JvL  r.  KrU- 
dener (1864) ;  Hauck,  Theol.  Jahresberiekł  (1869),  iy,  537 ; 
Sainte-Beuye,  Portraits  de  Femmes ;  Uermers  Portraks 
LUteraires, etc.;  }i&nug,Real-£ncjf klep. vuiy\  12 ^  Hoe- 
fer,  \ottv.  Biog.  Generale^  xxyii,  234.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Kmg,  John  Andrew,  one  of  the  earlier  Lathcr- 
an  ministers  who  immigrated  to  this  country,  was  bom 
March  19,  1732.  He  was  highly  educated,  and  was  for 
a  time  preceptor  in  the  Orphan  House  at  Halle.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1763,  commissioned  by 
Dr.  Francke,  who  considered  him  well  fitted  for  mis- 
sionary  work.  He  labored  first  at  Reading,  Penn^  and 
among  the  people  of  the  surrounding  counti^',  wholly 
deyoted  to  his  duties,  and  greatly  beloyed  by  the  com- 
munity.  In  1771,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  his 
brethren,  he  relinąuished  this  field  of  labor,  and  assumed 
the  pastorał  care  of  the  Luthcran  Church  in  Fredcrick, 
Md.  Herę  he  continued  tilł  his  death,  wliich  occutred 
March  80, 1796.     (M.  L.  S.) 

Kmg,  Wilhelm  Traugott,  adistingniahcd  Ger- 
man philosopher  and  writer,  was  bom  at  Radia,  near 
GrUfenhainchen,  Pnissia,  June  22, 1770.  He  studied  at 
the  Bchool  of  Pforta  and  the  Uniyersity  of  Wittenberig, 
where  he  was  appointed  adjunct  professor  in  1794.  In 
the  year  following  łio  published  Utber  die  Per/eetibiii' 
łat  der  geoffenbarten  Religion  (Jena  and  Lpz.  1795,  8yo), 
a  work  which  was  so  rationaiistic  in  character  that  it 
barred  his  way  for  further  promotion.  In  1801  he  be- 
came  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  Uniyersify  of  Frenk- 
fort-on-the-Oder,  and  here  he  wrote  his  principal  work, 
FundamentałpkUi>8ophie  (Zulłichau  and  FreisUdt,  1803; 
3d  ed.  Lpz.  1827),  which  became  very  popular  throngh- 
out  Germany.  Guided  by  Kanfs  critidsm,  Krug  pro- 
fesscd  a  system  which,  under  the  naroe  of  **  transcen- 
dental  syntbetism,"  aimed  to  reconciłe  idealism  aod  real- 
ism.  **  According  to  Krug,  the  act  of  phiłoaophiztng  is 
thought  entering  into  itself,  to  know  and  understand  it- 
self,  and  by  this  means  to  be  at  peace  with  itself.  The 
following  are  his  principal  points:  1.  In  relation  with 
the  starting-point,  or  first  princip]e  of  knowledge :  tbe 
Ego  is  the  real  principle,  inasmuch  as  it  takes  itself  aa 
the  object  of  its  knowledge  (the  philosophizmg  subject). 
It  is  from  it  that  procecd,  as  from  an  actiyc  principle, 
the  ideał  principłesj  "wYiich  are  esscntially  difi*erent  from 
the  real  principles,  or,  in  other  words,  the  materiał  and 
formał  principles  of  philosophicał  knowledge.  The  ma- 
teriał principles  are  the  facts  of  oonsciousness  grasped  in 
conceptions,  which  are  all  comprehended  in  the  propo- 
słtion,  /  am  an  agent,  The  formał  principles  (deter- 
mining  the  form  of  knowledge)  are  the  laws  of  my  ac- 
tiyity ;  they  are  as  multifarious  as  actiyity  itself:  the 
first  of  these  laws  is,  Seek  for  harmong  in  thy  actirifg, 
2.  IIow  far  ought  these  researches  to  be  carried  (the  ab- 
solute  limit  of  philosophy)  ?  The  consciousness  is  a 
synthesis  of  being,  or  Eue,  and  knowing,  or  Science  (das 
Segn  und  das  Wissen),  in  the  Fgo,  Eyeiy  oonaciousncsB 
is  thus  circumstanced,  which  implies  that  being  and 
knowing  are  united  in  us  a  priori.  This  transcendental 
synthesis  is  therefore  the  original  and  inappreciabie  fact 
wldch  forms  the  absolute  limit  of  philosophizing.  Since 
being  and  knowing  {Segn  und  Wissen)^  united  together 
in  the  consciousness,  cannot  be  deduced  the  one  from 
the  other,  their  union  is  coropletely  primitiye.  S.  What 
are  the  different  forms  of  actiyity?  The  primitiye  ac- 
tiyity of  the  Ego  is  either  immanent  (specułatiye)  or 
transitory  (practical).  Scnsibility,  intelłigence,  and  rea- 
son  are  its  different  potencies.  Philosophy,  regarded  aa 
the  science  of  the  primitiye  legislation  of  the  hnman 
mind  in  all  its  actiyity,  is  therefore  diyided  into  a  spec- 
ułatiye part  and  a  practical  part.  The  first  part  ia 
sttbdiyided  into  formał  doctrine  (logie)  and  materia! 
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dodriiie  (metaphyaics  and  nithetia),  iiumnach  as  the 
one  regtfds  the  matter  of  thonght  per  te,  and  the  oth- 
er  (cstbetioB)  oonsiden  it  in  relation  with  sentiment. 
Tbe  latter  part  U  UkewiM  tubdivided  inCo  fonnal  doc- 
ttine  (the  science  of  right  and  law)  and  materiał  doctrine 
(oionb  and  religion).    Each  of  theee  oonńden  the  leg- 
isUtion  of  the  haman  mind  under  a  dijferent  aspect*' 
(Tenneoiaii,  Mcamal  ofPkUtft,  §  421).   After  the  death 
of  Kant,  Krug  was  called  to  Konigsberg  to  sacceed  his 
gnat  master  as  profeasor  of  logie  and  metaphysics.    He 
nbseąiieDtly  filled  alao  Knas*s  place  as  profeasor  of 
pnctical  philosophy.    In  1809  he  became  profeasor  of 
pbilosophy  at  Leipzic,  a  position  which  he  retained  un- 
til  1^1,  when  he  was  pensioned.     He  died  at  Leipzic 
Jan.  13, 1842.     Krug^s  other  works  are  Yerauch  einer 
nfdmatiteheH  EneyUopddie  d.  Wiatentchąften  (Wittcnb. 
179$-97,  2  vola. ;  8d  voL  Lpz.  1804)  .-^Ueber  d,  YerhdU- 
tiu  d,  kriiUeKen  Phiiosopkie  z.  morcUitchen,  politischeny 
«.  TtUgiMeH  Cułłur  d,  Menschen  (Jena,  1798) : —  Yertuch 
ńnn  Sjfgtemaiiecken  Encykiopadie  d,  schdnen  KUnste 
(Lpzc.  1802)  '.—Pkaotophie  d.  Ehe  (Lpzc.  1800) :— Brie/e 
vber  d.  neitsten  Idealiemus  (Lpzc  1801) :  —  Entwurfemet 
mun  Orgamm  d.  Pkilotopkie  (Meiss.  a*id  Łubben,  1801) : 
System  d,  theoretischen  PhUot^ie  (Kdnigsb.  1806-10 ; 
foar  edai  sinoe) : — Geech,  d.  PhUoeophie  aUer  Zek  (Lpz. 
1815, 1826) '—iS^Jton  d.  praktischen  Philoeophie  (Kd- 
nigsb. 1817-19,  2  rola.;  2d  ed.  1830-88)  .-^Handhuch  d, 
Pkilotopkie  iu  philompkiachen  Literatur  (Lpzc  1820-21, 
2Tob.;  3d  ed.  1829):— FerracA  einer  neuen  Theorie  d, 
G^fSkk  V.  d.  sogemaamUn  Ge/ukUrermogene  (Kdnigsbeig, 
18-23)  :—Pitłe«dogie  oder  GUjotbe,  A  herglaube  u,  Unglaube 
(Lpzc  1825)  :—Das  KircheKredU  naeh  Gruadtdtzen  d, 
renum/),etc  (Lpzc  1826):  — i4%.  Handwórterbitch  d. 
jAUfmpkitckeu  Wi$seiiechaJteH  (Lpzc  1827>28, 4  yoIs.  ; 
U  Cd.  1832-34,  5  Tola.  8vo) :  —  Um9er9alpk%lotophiteke 
yorleewfm  (Neustadt,  1831);  etc     His  works  have 
been  coUected  and  published  under  the  title  Getammdte 
Sckrijim  (Braunschweig,  1880-84,  6  vola.  8vo).     See 
Knig,  J/«Me  Lebensrdśe  'iti  tecks  atationen  (Lpcc  1826 
and  18i2) ;  same,  LeipiUger  Freuden  «.  Leiden,  etc  (Lpz. 
1831);  Moreli,  I/isf.  Mod,  Pkiloeopky ;  Saintes,  IlisL  of 
Ratiamditmj  p.  138 ;  Tennemann*a  Manuał  ofPhUaeophy 
(hy  Moreli),  p.  465  sq. ;  Knig,  Philoenpkisckes  Wdrter- 
iurA,  T  (1),  p.  617  8q. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Giner,  xxvii, 
240.    (J.H.W.) 

Sr  iiger,  Oswald,  a  German  Jesnit,  was  bom  in  1 598 
in  Pnusaa,  and  madę  for  himself  a  name  by  hia  thorough 
stndy  of  Uebrew,  which  he  tanght  in  the  schools  of  the 
Jcsoits;  later  he  devoted  himself  to  mathematics,  and 
twcame  profeasor  at  the  Unireraity  in  Wilna.  He  died 
Hay  16»  1665.— il^m.  ifiil.  Lex.  iii,  65. 

Knmunaoher,  Friedrioh  Adolf,  a  German 
theologian  and  poet,  was  bom  at  Tecklenburg,  in  WesŁ- 
phalia,  July  13, 1767,  and  was  educated  at  the  nniyer- 
Mties  of  Ungen  and  Halle  At  the  latter  school  he  en- 
jojM  the  inatruction  of  **  the  elder  Knapp,"  the  so  jost- 
If  cdebrated  "  pious"  profeasor  of  the  anirersity  at  that 
time.  In  1800,  after  having  filled  rarious  positions  of 
tnet,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  the  Uni- 
v«nity  of  Duisburg,  where  he  remained  until  1806.  He 
then  became  suoceasiyely  paator  of  Krefeld,  Kettwich, 
Bonbnrg,  and  Bremeu.  His  talents  as  preacher  and 
administntor  caosed  him  to  be  appointed  oourt  preacher 
aad  Church  aopeiintendent.  He  died  at  Bremen  April 
14, 1845.  Friedrich  Adolph  Knimmacher  deaeirea  spe- 
dal  commendation  in  thia  work  for  his  piety  and  the 
noble  Christian  example  he  fomished  to  his  sons,  and 
wfaich  became  manifest  in  their  Ures  (comp.  Krumma- 
Otta,  FuEDRicH  Wilhelm).  He  is  espedally  known 
te  hia  parables  in  renę,  which  have  become  cUssic  in 
Gemiany,  and,  thongh  he  bas  had  many  imitators  in 
thia  linę,  he  haa  never  been  surpassed.  His  works  are, 
Ifie  iJebe,  a  hymn  (Wesel,  1801 ;  2d  ed.  1809)  i^Para- 
Wa  ( Daiabmg,  1805;  8th  ed.  Essen,  1860;  French.  Par. 
W21 :  Eoglish,  Lond.  1844, 8ro,  and  often)  i^Apoloffien 
1^  Paramgtkiem  (Dniabmig,  1810) :  ~  FertbUekMn,  eim 


Schrift/Ui^s  V6lk  (Duiab.  1810,  2  rols.;  8d  edit  DuisU 
1819-21, 8  Tola.)  i-^Die  KindeneeU  (Duisb.  1806, 1813),  a 
series  of  sacred  poems  for  children : — Johftnnesj  a  drama 
(Lpz.  1815) : — Ueber  d.  Geist  u,  dL  Form  d,  evangelx»ehen 
Geach.  in  hitłor.  u.  atthetiseh,  Ilinsicht  (Lpz.  1805),  by  far 
his  most  important  theological  work : — BiUlkatechismut 
(Essen,  1844, 12th  edit)  :—Kat€chiemus  d  christL  Lehre 
(Essen,  1821 ;  6th  ed.  1841) :— />*e  ckriatL  Volksschuk  im 
Bundę  m.  d.  Kirche  (Essen,  1823;  2d  edlL  1825) :  —  Sł. 
AnaffOTf  d,  alte  und  d,  neue  Zeit  (Bremen,  1828) :  —  Der 
Hauptmcam  Comeliue  (Bremen,  1829 ;  English,  London, 
1888, 12mo;  1839, 12mo,  with  notes  by  Ferguason ;  1840, 
12mo) : — Dos  Leben  des  heiUgen  Johannes  (Essen,  1833 ; 
Engl.,  Lond.  1849,  8vo)  :  —  Z;a«  Tdubchen  (Essen,  1840, 
3d  ed.).  See  Mdller,  F.  A .  Krummacher  ».  a.  Freunde 
(Brem.  1849,  2  yoIs.);  Herzog,  Real-Eneykhp,  viii,  118 
sq. ;  Brit,  and  For,  EeangeL  Rev,  lxix,  627.  ( J.  H.  W.) 
Krmnmaoher,  Friedrioh  Wilhelm,  one  of 
Germany^s  most  eloquent  preachers  in  th^  oentnry,  and 
the  most  distinguished  of  a  distinguished  family,  was 
the  son  of  Friedrich  Adolph  Krummacher  (q.  v.),  and 
was  bora  at  Mors,  on  the  Rhine,  Jannary  28, 1796.  Ailer 
preparation  partly  at  the  Gymnasinm  and  partly  under 
his  own  father,  hc  entered  Halle  UniverBity  in  the  win- 
ter  semester  of  1815-16,  and  there  enjoyed  the  instmc- 
tions  of  Niemeyer,  Wegscheider,  Gesenius,  Marx,  De 
Wette,  and  **  the  elder  Knapp,**  for  whom  young  Krum- 
macher early  cheriahed  great  affection.  Two  years  later 
he  removed  to  Jena,  drawn  thither  by  the  celebrated 
philosopher  Friea,  and  the  theologian  Schott,  the  well- 
known  editor  of  a  reyised  edition  of  the  text  of  the 
New  Testament  To  an  American  student  of  theology 
this  period  of  F.  W.  Kmmmacher'8  life  presents  many 
pointa  of  special  intereat.  He  had  lefl  Ilalle  for  Jena 
determined  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Schott  and  other  cele- 
brated theologians,  but  so  diaappointed  waa  he  that  he  ia 
led  to  exclaim  (in  his  Autobhgraphy,  p.  77), ** Nothing 
remained  for  me  but  to  seek  refuge  from  this  apiritual 
famine  in  reading,"  and,  instead  of  attending  faithfully 
the  lectures  of  his  professora,  he  found  it  morę  to  his 
souFa  inter^st  to  devote  his  time  to  the  reading  of  Her- 
dcr'8  SpirU  of  fftbrew  Poetry,  his  father*8  SpiriŁ  cmd 
Form  of  the  Go^peU,  Kleuker*8  apologctical  writings, 
and  other  books  of  this  dass.  Hu  first  appointment  as 
preacher  he  found,  in  the  bcginning  of  1819,  at  Frank- 
ibrt-on-the-Main,  as  assistaut  to  a  German  Reformed 
congregation.  In  1823  he  remoyed  to  the  rillage  of 
Ruhrort,  on  the  Rhine,  near  Dusseldorf,  and  two  years 
later  to  Gemarke,  a  parish  in  the  town  of  Barmen ;  and 
in  1834  he  accepted  a  repeated  cali  to  the  city  of  Elber- 
feldt.  During  his  residence  there  a  cali  came  to  liim 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Synod  of  the  Reformed  German 
Church  to  come  to  the  United  States  and  AU  a  profeas- 
or'B  chair  in  their  theological  school  at  Mercersbuig, 
Fenn.,  a  position  which  he  declined  in  fayor  of  the  cele- 
brated Church  historian  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.,  now  pro- 
feasor in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  at  New  York 
city.  In  1847  he  was  promoted  by  the  king  of  Prussia, 
Frederick  William  iy,to  thepastorate  ofTrinity  Church, 
Berlin,  as  successor  of  the  renowned  pulpit  orator  Mar- 
heinecke,  who  had  died  in  1846,  and  he  promptly  ac- 
cepted the  place  About  two  years  later  he  became 
court  preacher  at  Potadam,  the  uaual  summer  residence 
of  the  Prussian  kings,  and  he  died  there  Dec  19, 1868. 
Krummacher  was  honored  with  the  doctorate  of  dirin- 
ity  by  the  UniYersity  of  Berlin.  He  was  an  active  work- 
er  in  behalf  of  the  Erangelical  Alliance,  and  attended 
all  its  meetings  as  long  as  he  lived.  Dr.  Krummacher 
acąuired  a  world-wide  celebrity  by  his  devotional  writ- 
ings, of  which  the  most  important  are  Eliaa  der  Thit- 
biter  (Elberf.  1828;  5th  edit  1860;  transLinto  English 
and  extensively  circulated  both  in  England  and  in  this 
country)  i—Salomo  und  Sulamith  (ibid.  3d  ed.  1830;  7th 
ed.  1855) : — Die  Sabbath  Glocke^  a  series  of  sermons  (BerL 
1848  aq.,  12  vola.  8vo)  -.—Der  leidende  Chriatue  (Bielef. 
1854,  and  oflen ;  transl.  into  EngL  in  Clark's  Library) : 
--and  last,  but  haidly  least,  Z>ar^  der  Konig  von  Itrael 
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(BerL  1866, 8vo;  transL  into  Engluh  and  publiBhed  by 
aark  of  Edinb.  and  Uarpera  of  N.  Y.  1870, 12mo). 

Like  hiB  fatber  and  tinde,  Dr.  Knimmacher  was 
one  of  tbe  few  bold  and  unoompromiaing  witoeflaes  of 
eyangelical  trutb  of  wbich  Germany  can  boast.  Dr. 
Schaff,  who  of  all  men  this  ude  tbe  Atlandc  is  perhaps 
best  entitled  to  a  comment  on  tbe  life  and  labors  of  tbis 
celebrated  German  preacher,  speaka  of  him  as  foUows : 
"  Krummachcr  was  endowed  witb  eyery  gift  that  con- 
stitutes  an  orator,  a  most  fertile  and  biilliant  imagina- 
tion,  a  Yigorous  and  original  mind,  a  glowing  beart,  an 
extraordinaiy  facility  and  felicity  of  diction,  perfect  fa- 
miliarity  witb  the  Scriptures,  an  athletic  and  oommand- 
ing  presence,  and  a  powerful  and  melodious  voice,  wbich, 
howerer,  in  latter  years  underwent  a  great  cbange,  and 
aoonded  like  the  rolling  of  the  distant  tbunder  or  like 
the  trumpet  of  tbe  Ust  jndgment.  This  splendid  outfit 
of  naturę,  wbich  attracted  eyen  theatrical  actors  and 
merę  worsbippers  of  genius  to  bis  sermons,  was  sancti- 
fied  by  divine  grace,  and  always  uncompromisingly  de- 
Yoted  to  the  defence  of  scriptural  trutb.  He  was  fuU 
of  the  fire  of  faith  and  the  Uoly  Gbost  In  the  pulpit 
he  was  as  bold  and  fearless  aa  a  Ilon,  at  borne  as  gentle 
and  amiable  as  a  lamb.  Like  all  truły  great  men,  he 
had  a  childlike  disposition.  ...  He  was  a  millionaire 
in  images  and  illustrations.  Tbere  is  an  embarras  de 
richease  in  bis  sermons,  eren  mora  tban  tbose  in  Jeremy 
Taylor.  Tbe  imaginatire  is  too  predominant  for  simple 
and  serere  taste ;  but  with  all  their  defects  tbey  will 
live  as  long  as  sermons  are  read  for  piiyate  deyotion 
and  as  models  for  cultivating  a  bigher  style  of  pulpit 
eloąuence.  Tbe  name  pf  their  author  will  always  shine 
as  one  of  the  brightest  stars  in  the  galaxy  of  tbose  great 
and  good  men  who,  in  the  present  century,  haye  fougbt 
the  good  fight  of  the  eyangeUcal  faith  against  preyail- 
ing  Rationalism  and  infidelity,  and  have  entitled  them- 
selyes  to  the  gratitude  of  the  present  and  futurę  gener- 
ations"  {The  OUerver,  N.  Y.  Fcb.  4, 1869).  His  Autofń- 
ography^  lefl  in  MS.  form,  waa  published  after  his  death 
by  his  family,  and  bas  been  translated  into  Knglisb  by 
the  Rey.  M.  G.  Easton  (Edinb.  and  N.  Y.  1869, 8vo).  See 
a  yeiy  pleasant  short  sketch  by  professor  C.  W.Bennett, 
in  the  N,  Y,  ChriHian  A  dtocate,  Feb.  1 1, 1869 ;  and  Afeth. 
Ouar, Reriew,  1869, p.  142, 441 ;  1870,  p.  161  Bq.;  BrUish 
and  For.  Ev,  Rev,  lxix,  628 ;  A  mer,  Presb.  Rer.  1869,  p. 
776;  £v(mg.Quar.RevAH70,T^149i  Princeton  Her AHIO^ 
p.166.     (J.H.W.) 

Kmmmaoher,  Oottfried  Daniel,  a  C^rman 
tbeologian,  you^^er  brotber  of  F.  A.  Knimmacher  (q. 
V.),  was  bom  at  Tecklenburg  April  1, 1774.  He  studied 
at  Duisbuig,  and  became  successiyely  pastor  of  Bartb 
and  Wolfrath,  and  finally  of  Elberfeld,  whera  he  died 
Jan.  80, 1837.  He  was  tboroughly  Calyinistic,  not  only 
in  bis  tonę  of  mind,  but  eyen  in  bis  ouŁward  aspect,  and 
as  the  head  of  tbe  Pietists  in  his  district  be  carried 
their  principles  to  their  fuli  Icngtb,  eyen  showing  much 
unfriendliness  to  tbose  who  did  not  coincide  with  him. 
He  wrote  J>ie  Witnderunff  ItraeU  durch  d,  Wusfe  (3d  ed. 
Elberfeld,  1860-61,2  yols.;  EngL,  Lond.  1837-88, 2  vols. 
12mo)  '.—Ilauspotiille  (Menns,  1886) : — Ta^iches  Manna 
(Elberfeld,  1838;  4tbed.l851;  EngL, Lond.  1839, 12mo): 
-^akob'8 Kampfu.Sieff(\S2B;  EngL,Lond.  1838, 12mo) ; 
etc  See  A.  W.  Miiller,  F.  A .  Krummacher^s  Leben  (Bre- 
men,1849),i,169;  ii,  84;  Y.WKmg^Krił.Gesch.d.  pro- 
test,'reliff,  Schtedrmerei,  etc,  im  Herzo^um  Btrg  (Elber- 
feld, 1851) ;  Krummacher  (Emil  Wiltiehn),  Lthen  r.  Gott- 
/ried  Daniel  Krtmmacher  (Elberf.  1838, 8vo) ;  A  utobi- 
ograpky  ofF.  W,  Knimmacher  (translated  by  Easton), 
p.  155 ;  Herzog,  Real-Encykhp,  yiii,  118  sq. 

Krummendyk,  Albert,  a  leamed  German  tbeo- 
logian, flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  latb  century 
as  błsbop  of  Holstein  and  Lubeck,  and  died  in  1489.  He 
left  in  MS.  form  Chromcon  Epitcoporum  Oldenburgien- 
tium  et  Lubecentium  (printed  in  Meibomius'8  Scriptores 
Rerum  Germanicarumy  tom.  ii). 

KniAlUt,  Ł.  A.    See  Millknnium. 


KiypUe  (icpvirrac,  crypU).  For  the  purpose  of  eon* 
cealmeut  from  their  persecutors,  the  early  Christiana 
occasionally  prepared  for  themselyes  churches  and  ora- 
tories  under  grotmd,  wbich  senred  both  as  places  of  de- 
votion  and  as  sepulchres  for  their  dead.  Thesc  were 
called  crypUEy  from  cpiźirrw,  to  conoeaL — Farrar,  Ectka, 
Diet,    Seie  Crypt. 

Kryptica,  a  name  sometimes  giyen  to  tbose  theo- 
logians  who  hołd  to  the  Kpv^tc,  or  conoealmtnt  theory  of 
our  Lord's  diyine  attiibutes  doring  his  earthly  career. 
See  Kenosis. 

Ktiatolatne  (tcorthippera  of  a  created  thing),  a 
branch  of  tbe  Monophysites,  who  maintained  that  the 
body  of  Christ  before  his  resurrection  was  comiptlblc, 
in  contradistinction  from  tbe  Actitteta,  who  beld  that  it 
was  uot  created. 

Kiibel,  Matiiaus,  a  German  tbeologian,  was  bom 
at  Herbstein,  in  the  duchy  of  Fulda,  Nor.  14,  1742,  and 
when  twenty-two  years  old  entered  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits,  under  whom  he  receiyed  his  subseąuent  educa- 
tion.  In  1788  he  became  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Heidelberg  Uniyersity,  and  in  1786  was  appointcd  to 
the  chair  of  canon  Uw.  He  died  Jan.  3, 1809.  Ktlbel 
was  quite  liberał  in  tendency,  and  had  many  wann 
friends  among  Protestant  theologians.  He  wrote  Raiio 
fidei  reddita  (Heidelb.  1776. 4to)  : — Erercitium  canoni" 
cum  de  matrimonio  (1786,  4to). — Doring,  Gtlehrie  Theo- 
log,  Deutschlandt  des  W  und  19<^  Jahrh,  ii,  212. 

KUchlein,  Johann,  a  German  Protestant  tbeolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  Wetterau,  in  Hesse,  in  1646.  He 
studied  at  Heidelberg,  entered  tbe  Cbiirch,  and  became 
pastor  at  Tackenheim.  When,  in  1576,  elector  Louis 
expelled  tbe  Calyinistic  preachen,  KUcblein  went  to 
Holland,  and  for  eigbteen  years  beld  a  professonhip  in 
theology  at  Amsterdam.  In  1596  he  became  director 
of  tbe  College  of  Leyden,  and  died  July  2,  1G06.  Guy 
Fatin  calls  him  one  of  the  most  leamed  men  of  his  time. 
His  collected  works  were  published  at  Geneya  (1618, 
AXo),  See  H.Witte,  Diarium  Biographicum  ;  Meunius, 
Athen,  Bałav,;  Mordri,  J)icf,  Hist,;  J5cher,  Gflehrten 
Ijezikonf  Hoefer,  Aovr.  Biog,  Ginerale,  xxyii,  266.  (J. 
N.P.) 

Kuen,  MiCHAEi^  a.Gemaan  sayant,  was  bom  at 
Weissenboro,  Austria,  Feb.  9,  1709,  entered  in  1728  tbe 
Augustine  order,  and  was  elected  in  1764  abbot  of  their 
monastery  at  Ulm.  He  died  Jan.  10, 1766.  His  prin- 
cipal  works  of  interest  to  us  are  Collectio  scriptorum  rr- 
rum  historico-monastico-^cclesiasticarum  varwrttm  rr/i- 
giosorum  ordinum  (Ulm,  1766-66, 6  yols.  foL) : — Joiomes 
de  Canabaco  ex  comitUnts  de  CcmcAaCf  qui  wlgo  remdithr 
pro  autore  cuatuor  iibrortan  de  Jmitatione  Christie  rc- 
center  dełectus  a  cuodam  canonico-regulari  (ibid,  1760, 
8vo),  written  against  tbose  attributing  tbe  authorEhip 
of  iJe  Jmitatione  to  Gersen  instead  of  Kempis. — Hoefer, 
AV>ur.  Biog,  Generale^  xxyiii,  268. 

Kufio  Writing,  an  ancient  form  of  Arabie  char- 
acters,  wbich  came  into  uac  shortly  before  Mobammed, 
and  was  cbiefly  current  among  tbe  iuhabitants  of  Korth- 
cra  Arabia,  while  tbose  of  the  suuth-westem  parts  em- 
ployed  the  Himyaritic  or  Mosnad  {cUpped)  cbaracter. 
The  Kufle  is  taken  from  the  old  Syriac  charuier  (£f- 
trangelo\  and  is  said  to  haye  been  first  introduccd  by 
Moraroer  or  Morar  ben-Morra  of  Anbar.  Tbe  tirst  cop- 
ies  of  the  Koran  were  written  in  it,  and  Kufa,  a  city  ia 
Irak-Arabi  (paśhalic  of  Bagdad),  being  tbe  one  which 
contained  tbe  most  expert  and  numerous  copyists,  the 
writing  itself  was  called  after  iu  The  alphabet  was  ar- 
ranged  like  tbe  Hebrew  and  Syriac  (whence  ito  deeig- 
nation,  ABGaD  IleYtS),  and  this  order,  although  now 
superseded  by  anotber,  is  still  used  for  numerical  pur- 
poaes.  The  Kufle  cbaracter,  of  a  somewhat  dumsy  and 
ungainly  shape,  began  to  fali  into  dinise  afler  about  A. 
D.  1000 ;  Ebn-MorU  of  Bagdad  (died  A.D.  938)  haying 
inyented  the  current  or  so-called  Neshki  (nashak^  to 
copy)  cbaracter,  which  was  still  further  improved  by 
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Ebo-Btwab  (died  1031)f  and  which  now  —  deeenredly, 
as  one  of  Łhe  prettiest  and  easiest— reigns  supremę  in 
East  and  WesL  It  ia  only  in  MSS.  of  the  Koran,  and 
in  Utle-pages,  that  the  Kufie  ia  still  empluyed.  A  pe- 
coliar  kind  of  the  Kufie  ia  the  so-ealled  Karmatian^-of 
a  Bomewhat  nuire  alender  ahape — ^in  which  8everal  in- 
■criptiona  harc  been  met  with  both  in  Arabia,  and  in 
Dtophiny,  Sicily,  etc^  and  which  ia  alao  found  on  a  cor- 
ooatłoa  mantle  preaerred  in  Nuremberg.  The  Kufie  ia 
written  with  a  style,  while  for  the  Neahki  alit  reeda  are 
employed.  Different  kinda  of  the  latter  character  (in 
whkh  the  alphabet  is  arranged  acoording  to  the  out- 
wird  aimilarity  of  the  letteis)  are  the  Moreaąue  or  Ma- 
ghieb  (Western),  the  Divśni  (Royal— only  employed 
for  decnes,  etc),  the  Tdlik  (chiefiy  used  in  Persian), 
the  Thsoletki  (threefold,  or  very  large  character),  Jaku- 
Uli,  Bihśni,  etc — Chambeia,  Cydopadia,  s.  v.  See  Al- 
phabet. 

Kahlmann,  QuiRDn7s,  a  German  yiaionaiy  and  re- 
ligioos  enthttsiaat,  waa  bom  at  Brealau  Feb.  25, 1651. 
He  began  to  attract  pnblic  attention  at  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen,  when,  rising  from  a  sick-bed,  he  daimed  to  have 
beeojdaring  hia  iUness,  in  direct  communication  both 
with  God  and  the  devil,  and  aaserted  that  the  duty  had 
£iQeB  apon  him  of  revealing  to  all  nations  the  inapira- 
tłoos  which  he  had  receiTed  from  the  Uoly  Ghost  He 
quitted  the  Unirersity  of  Brealau,  where  he  had  been 
lUidying  jnriaprudence,  and  went  at  once  to  Holland,  in 
1673^  to  become  a  foUower  of  the  mystic  Jacob  Bohme 
(q.T.),  as  is  shown  by  hia  Ntubeiguterter  BdAme  (Ley- 
iłeo,  1674, 8vo).  He  found  a  congenial  spirit  in  Johann 
fioihe,  of  Amsterdam,  who  daimed  to  be  John  the  Bap- 
tist  because  hia  father*s  name  had  been  Zacharias,  and 
to  this  fiuutic  Kuhlmann  dedicated  his  Prodromus  giit»- 
JKOMM  mirahUiM  (Leyden,  1674, 8vo).  He  also  sought 
to  eoter  into  relations  with  Antoinette  Bourignon,  but 
ikKs  Dot  appear  to  hare  suooeeded.  A  letter  of  his,  en- 
titled De  tapietUia  infiua  Adamea  Sahmoneajuef  dated 
Łiibeck,  Feb.  1675,  ahows  that  he  waa  at  that  time  a  rea- 
ident  of  that  city.  Another,  addressed  to  sułtan  Mo- 
hamined  IV,  proyes  that  he  waa  in  Constantinople  in 
167^  On  Nor.  1, 1681,  he  puUished  at  Paria  his  i4  r- 
canm  mierocosmicumj  curions  and  scarce,  like  all  his 
wwkflk  After  wandering  thiough  Switzerland,  England, 
aad  Gennany,  he  went,  about  1689,  to  Russia,  for  the 
pmpoie  of  eatablishing  there  the  "  realkmgdom  o/God." 
At  fint  he  aucceeded  in  gainlng  a  large  nuraber  of  par- 
tisans,  and  he  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  the  founder 
of  the  yet  eusting  sect  of  Duchobortzi  (q.  y.),  or  spirit- 
Bsl  wrestlers.  Biit  the  momentary  religious  freedom 
enjoyed  by  Ruaaia  imder  Basil  Galitzin  soon  came  to 
ao  eod  on  the  downfall  of  Sophia  and  the  accession  of 
iVter  I  to  the  thronc  One  of  the  first  acte  of  the  latter 
wsa  the  ezpukion  of  the  Jesuita,  and  hia  sentence  of 
death  on  Kuhlmann  and  his  disciple,  Conrad  Norder- 
mann,  sopposed  to  have  been  occasioned  mainly  by  the 
cffirtd  of  the  Lutheran  paator  Meinecke.  They  werc 
boch  bonied  alive  at  Mosoow,  Oct  4, 1689.  Beaides  the 
ahorc-named  worka,  Adelung  {Flitł.  de  ia  folie  humaine^ 
▼t  9)  oonsiders  Kuhlmann  as  the  author  of  forty-two 
ocher  works,  the  principal  of  which  are  EpUtolcB  theo- 
•nphiae  LeidenacM  (Leyden,  1674,  8yo) :  —  A^wto/amm 
l^ftdmeugUm  CathoUca  ad  WickUfio-  Waldeneee,  Huse- 
^ZwimgliaROs,  Luiharanoś^  Cabmnanot  (Rotterd.  1674, 
12iiło):-.four  pamphlets  conceming  hia  coirespondence 
with  Athanase  Kircher  were  pnbU^ed  under  the  style 
Kirckaiami  de  arie  nuigmi  seiendi,  etc  (London,  1681, 
«ro).  See  R  G.  Wcmsdorf,  De  FamUieit  SUenorum  H 
<peta«tBt  de  Qmr.  Kuklmamo  (Wittemberg,  1698, 1718) ; 
ifiMafinjBrenMii«',yoLii;  Uw6ń,Diet./łUt.;  Encydop, 
CQtkeiique  de  Fribamrg ;  J.  Gagarin,  Un  Doeument  widU 
«r  Cei/ndńon  dee  JeeuiieM  de  Moeoou  en  1689,  p.  27 ; 
Hocfer,  Now,  Biog,  GMrale,  xxviii,  263 ;  Kotmund,t7«- 
Wrt«  Leacikon,  yoL  iii,  a.  v.|  Bayle,  Hitł.  Diet.  iU,  688 
"!•;  Hagenbach,FoH!esw^i0ii2óer(i^eicA.dLeMin^Pro- 
<c<(aa<»>iai«,p.316aq. 

Kaim,  Jiua  G  AapABD,  a  French  Fkoteataot  preach* 


er,  waa  bom  at  Saaibmek  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
oentury,  and  flourished  as  professor  of  histoiy  and  elo- 
quence  at  the  Uniyersity  of  Strasburg,  and  as  canon  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Thomas,  in  that  city.  He  died  in 
1720.  He  wrote  De  SociabilUate  secundum  Staicorum 
discipiinam, — Haag,  La  France  ProteHantey  s.  y. 

Kuinoel,  Christianus  Thbophilus  {Christian 
GoUHA  Kiihndl  in  German),  a  German  Protestant  the- 
ologian  and  philologist,  was  bom  at  Ldpzic  Jan.  2, 1768. 
He  studied  the  dassics  at  the  school  of  St.  Thomas,  and 
theology  in  the  unirersity  of  his  native  city.  In  1788 
he  began,  by  the  advice  of  the  cdebrated  German  sa- 
yant  Wolf,  a  course  .of  lectures  at  his  alma  mater  on  the 
dassics  and  on  the  books  of  the  O.  and  N.  T.  In  1790 
he  was  appointcd  professor  extraordinar}'-  of  philosophy, 
and  in  1796  preacher  of  the  uniyersity.  In  1799  he  de- 
clined  an  invitation  to  a  professor'8  chair  at  Copenha- 
gen,  but  in  1801  went  to  Giessen,  as  professor  of  belles> 
lettres.  Subseąuently,  howeyer,  he  deyoted  himsdf  en- 
tirdy  to  the  cxege8is  of  the  N.T.,  and  in  1809  was  trans- 
ferred  to  the  chair  of  theology  as  ordinary  professor.  He 
died  there  Oct  15, 1841.  He  wrote  Meenanische  Weiesa^ 
ffungen  d,  aU,  Testtmtents  ubereetst  u,  erldtUert  (Lpz.  1792, 
8yo,  Anon.) : — Hotea  Oracula  Hebr,  et  Lai,perpetua  an- 
notatione  iUuHrata  (Lpz.  1792, 8|yo).  He  had  published 
in  1789  a  German  translation  of  the  same  book,  with 
notes : — Obeenmtumes  ad  Novum  Ttetamentum^  ex  libria 
apocryphiś  Yeteria  Tettamenti  (Lpz.  1794, 8vo)  -^Peri- 
copa  eoangdiom  (Lpz.  1796, 2  yols.  8yo)  :—Die  Ptalmen 
metrisch  Sbertetst,  mii  Anmerkungen  (Lpz.  1799, 8yo) : — 
Spicikgiwn  obeertaiionum  in  Epittokan  Jacobi  (Lipais, 
1807,  8yo)  : — Commentariuś  in  libros  Novi  Tesłamenti 
hietoricoe  (Lpz.  1807-18, 4  yols.  8vo ;  4th  ed.  Lpz.  1837 ; 
reprinted,  with  the  Gr.  text  added,  Lond.  1835, 3  yols.  8yo) 
— a  yery  able  and  suocessful  work ;  one  of  the  best  of  the 
modem  exegetical  works  on  the  N.  T.  eyer  issued  from 
the  German  press,  but  unfortunately  wonting  in  spirit- 
ual  insight  It  belongs  to  the  rangę  of  higher  criticism, 
while  Rosenmilller  is  occupied  with  the  lower.  Kuinod 
is  undedded  between  orthodoxy  and  neology,  but  seems 
to  haye  so  strong  an  under-current  of  oonyiction  in  fa- 
yor  of  the  trath  as  to  Icad  him  to  admit,  with  a  good 
share  of  fayor,  eyangelical  interpretations  into  his  pages. 
As  to  theological  sentiments,  he  distinctly  ayows  him- 
self  a  high  Arian,  and  is  eyidently  sceptical  conceming 
the  miracles  of  Christ.  His  oommentary  is  of  the  hia- 
torico-critical  kind : — Commentarius  in  Epistolam  ad  Her 
hrteos  (Lpzc  1881,  8yo). — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale, 
xxyiii,  268;  Herzog,  RealrEneyldop.  xix,  758;  Kitto, 
CydopcBdia,  ii,  763.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Knlkzynski,  Ionatius,  a  Russian  monastic,  waa 
bom  at  Władimir  in  1707 ;  early  entered  the  order  of 
St.  Basil  j  resided  seyeral  years  at  Romę  as  generał  of 
hb  order;  and  died  as  abbot  of  Grodno  in  1747.  He 
is  noted  as  the  author  of  Specimen  Eccleńa  Ruthenica 
(Romę,  1733, 8yo),  a  work  which  was  dedicated  to  pope 
element  XII,  and  is  now  hardly  acceasible.  He  wrote 
also  II diiupro prodigioeo  di  tre  colori,owero  narrazione 
istorica  di  tre  immoffini  miracoloae  deila  Beata  Yergine 
Maria  (Romę,  1732, 12mo) : — De  Viti$  Sanctorum  divi 
Baailii  magni  (2  yols.  folio,  left  in  MS.  form).J-Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog,  Generale,  xxyiii,  270. 

Kolon,  the  name  of  a  city  found  only  in  the  SepU 
yersion  (Kot;Xóv)  of  Joeh.  xy,  59,  as  lying  in  the  tract 
around  Bethlehem  (see  Kid's  Conunent.  ad  loc.) ;  prob- 
ably  cotieeponding  to  the  modem  yillage  of  KtUameh, 
an  hour  and  a  balf  west  of  Jerasalem  (Robinson's  Re- 
eearcheSf  ii,  146),  with  many  old  waUs  built  of  hewn 
Stones  (Scholz,  Reise,  p.  161).     See  Judah,  Tribe  op. 

KomarasambhaTa  is  the  name  of  one  of  the 
most  cdebrated  poems  of  the  Hindus,  and  its  author  ia 
belieyed  to  haye  been  K&lidasa  (q.  y.)*  Its  subject  ia 
the  legendary  history  oonnected  with  the  birth  of  Ku- 
m&ra,  or  Kartikeya  (q.  y.),  the  Hindu  god  of  war.  It 
conaists  of  twenty-two  cantoa,  but  only  eight  haye  hitb- 
erto  been  published  in  the  original  Sanacrit    The  fint 
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MFen  hare  been  elegantly  rendered  into  Eogtish  renę 
by  Mr.  R.  T.  IŁ  Griffith,  aC  present  principal  of  thc  Be- 
juaeB  Gorenimeiit  CoIlege.---CluuDbens  Cyckp.  8.  v. 

KnnaduB,  Andreas,  a  Lutheran  dirine,  bom  at 
Doblen,  in  Miśnia,  in  1602,  was  professor  of  theology  at 
the  University  of  Wittenberg,  and  died  in  1662.  He 
wrote  a  Commentary  on  the  EpUtk  to  the  Galatknu, — 
Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog,  GinkrdUy  xxviii,  276. 

Kunibert,  a  bishop  of  Cologne,  who  fionrisbed  in 
tbe  7th  century  (supposed  to  have  held  tbe  see  from 
613-661),  iił  generally  regarded  as  one  of  tbe  most  influ- 
cntial  prelates  of  the  Frankish  lealm  in  tbe  7th  centun-. 
Not  only  in  ecclesiastical,  but  also  in  the  civil  history 
of  that  period,  Kunibert  fiUs  a  not  unimportant  place. 
He  was  a  favorite  adyiser  of  king  Dagobert  I,  and  was 
tbe  educator  of  Sigbert  Ul.  He  died  Nov.  12,  661  or 
663.  The  Koman  Catholic  Church  commemorates  tbe 
day  of  his  decease.  See  Aschbach,  KirchenrLexikon,  p. 
942  sq. ;  Rettberg,  Kirchengesch.  Deutschlandst  i,  536. 

Kunigunde,  St.    See  Cukigunda. 

Kiinneth,  Joiiann  Tiikodor,  a  German  theolo- 
gian,  was  bom  at  Creusen,  in  Bayreuth,  Sept  22, 1735; 
in  1753  he  went  to  the  Uniyersi^  of  Erlangen,  and  in 
1759  became  assistant  pfeacher  in  his  natire  place.  He 
died  Aug.  28, 1800,  as  superintendent  of  Bayreuth.  KUn- 
neth  was  a  veiy  popular  preacher,  and  published  sereral 
of  his  sermons ;  he  also  wrote  largely  for  the  theological 
joumals  of  Germany.  A  list  of  bis  writiugs  is  giyen  by 
Ddring,  Gtlehrte  Theologen  Dtutschlandt,  ii,  214  8q. 

Kunwald,  Matiiias  von,  a  bbhop  of  thc  Bohe- 
mian  Brethren,  flourishcd  in  the  15th  centur}'.  He  was 
especially  prominent  at  the  Synod  of  Reicbenau  in  1494. 

Kunze,  John  Ciiristophkr,  D.D.,  one  of  the  most 
leamed  men  in  thc  Lutheran  Church  of  this  country,  was 
bora  in  8axony  about  thc  middle  of  the  18th  century.  He 
was  educated  in  the  Gymnasia  of  Rossleben  and  Merse- 
burg  and  the  Univerairy  of  Leipzic,  and  for  6everal  years 
was  cngaged  in  the  work  of  teaching  in  his  native 
land.  When  application  from  the  Corporation  of  St. 
Michaers  and  Zion*s  Church  was  madę  to  the  theologi- 
cal foculty  at  Halle  for  a  minister,  their  attention  was 
iroroediately  turaed  to  young  Kunze.  He  reached  the 
United  States  in  1770,  and  at  once  oommenced  his  du- 
ties  as  associate  pastor  of  the  German  churches  in  Phil- 
adelphia.  Thb  Md  of  labor  he  occupied  for  fourteen 
years,  uniyersally  beloTcd,  and  exercising  a  widc  influ- 
ence for  good.  For  several  years  he  was  professor  in 
the  Uniyersity  of  Pennsylyania,  from  which  institution 
he  received  the  doctorate  in  1783.  He  accepted  a  cali 
to  the  city  of  New  York  in  1784,  where  he  labored  for 
twcnty-threc  years,  till  his  death,  July  24,  1807.  He 
was  devoted  to  his  work,  and  indefatigable  in  his  efforts 
to  do  good.  For  a  long  time  he  filled  with  signal  abil- 
ity  the  professorehip  of  Oriental  literaturę  in  Columbia 
College.  So  high  a  reputation  did  he  enjoy  as  a  He- 
brew  scholar  that  young  men  who  were  pursuing  their 
studics  with  roinistcrs  of  other  denominations  frequcntly 
rcsorted  to  him  for  instruction.  The  rabbins  connected 
with  thc  Jewish  synagogucs  also  consulted  him  in  their 
intcrprctations  of  the  Hcbrcw.  "The  various  acąuire- 
mcnts  of  this  gentleman,  and  particularly  his  Oriental 
leaming,  long  rendered  him  an  ornament  of  the  Ameri- 
can republic  of  letters.  He  probably  did  morę  than  any 
indiridual  of  his  day  to  promote  a  taste  for  Hebrew 
literaturę  among  those  intended  for  the  clerical  profe»- 
sion  in  the  Unite<l  States"  (Dr.  Miller's  Retrospect  o/ the 
Eight^enih  Century),  Dr.  Kunze  publbhed  a  number 
of  works:  History  o/ the  Lutheran  Church:— Something 
for  the  Underjftanding  and  the  Heart  (1781, 8vo) :— A'm 
Method/or  Calculating  the  greai  Edipte  ofJune  16, 1806 : 
—Iłymnrbookfor  the  Ute  ofthe  Church  (1795)  i—Cate- 
chiem  and  JMurtjy,  See  Hazelius,  Hut,  Am,  Luih, 
Church,  1685-1842.     (M.  L.  S.) 

Knrdistaii  or  KoordiBtan,  an  extensive  tract  of 
land  in  the  eastem  portion  of  Asiatic  Turkey  and  in 


Wertem  Peiaia.    It  is  chicfly  occupied  by  Łba  Kuidą 
after  whóm  it  is  called,  but  ita  boondaiy-tine  ia  not  de6- 
nitely  established,  and  the  estimates  of  ita  area  and  pop- 
ulation  greatly  differ.     Tbe  popnlation,  aooovding  to 
Russegger  {Btuen  ta  EuropOj  Awien,  und  Afrika,  1885- 
41),  amounted  to  about  8,000,000 ;  accocding  to  Gul  Rit- 
ter,  to  only  800,000;  according  to  Chambers,  100,000; 
according  to  Appleton,  40,000.     The  extent  of  Turkiab 
Kurdisan  is  estimated  at  about  13,000  aąuare  milea.    It 
was  formerly  dtvided  into  three  goyeraments:  namely, 
1.  Kurdirtany  conństing  of  the  liyas  Mardin,.  Sard,  and 
Diarbekir,  and  containing  265,000  inhabitanta,  c^  whom 
198,000  were  Mohammedans,  51,000  Aimenians,  72  Jac- 
obite8,4  Yezides,  and  1100  Gipsiea;  2.  Harjmt,  consiat- 
ing  of  the  Liyas  Meadin,  Harptlt,  Behsni,  and  Den- 
sem ;  3.  Won,  consiating  of  the  liyas  Hakkiyari.    Later 
it  was  diyided  into  the  pacbalics  Wan,  Mosul,  Diaibc^ 
kir,  and  Urfa  (Rakka) ;  the  beylics  Hakkiyari,  Bahdi- 
nan,  Bdtan  (Bogden),  and  Ssindshar;  and  tbe  district 
of  Mardin.     The  most  impoitant  towns  are  Diarbekir, 
Bitlisy  Wan,  and  Mardin.     Persian  Kordistan  compiiscs 
the  south-westem  porticm  of  the  proyince  of  Aseibei- 
jan  and  the  western  portion  of  Ardilan,  as  far  as  the 
Kercha  river.     The  most  important  town  is  Kinnan- 
shan,  with  about  40,000  inhabitants.     The  Kurda  are 
an  agiicultural  people,  who,  doring  the  summcr  montha, 
pitch  their  black  tents  upon  the  Alpine  pasturea.     Asia 
Minor  and  Syria,  and  even  Conatantinople,  are  recciying 
from  them  large  supplies  of  cattle.    The  country  is 
madę  np  of  isolated  yillages,  without  a  national  bond  of 
union,  and  their  intercouise  with  each  other  consiata 
chiefly  in  plundering  expedition8.    Old  castlea  on  in> 
accessible  peaks  tierye  the  beys  as  places  of  refuge  in 
cases  of  emergency.    These  beys  often  nile  oyo-  aeyeral 
yillages.     The  Kurds  were  known  to  Greek  writers  aa 
Carduchians  (Kap^oO^oi,  Carduchi,  see  8mith's  Diet.  of 
Claa»,  Geog,  s.  v.)  or  Kyrtians.   In  the  higblanda  of  Kor- 
distan they  are  diyided  into  two  diiferent  tribes,  the  Aa- 
sireta  and  the  Guranians.    The  Assiretas  are  tbe  caste 
of  wairiors,  and  rarely  or  neyer  agriculturiats,  but  are 
deyoted  to  cattle-breeding.     The  Guranians  can  nerer 
become  warriors,  are  agriculturista,  and  kept  in  subjcc- 
tiou  by  the  Assireta.    As  the  language  of  the  two  tribea 
likewise  dilTerB,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  Guraniana 
are  the  desccndsnts  of  the  primitiye  inhabitanta,  who 
subscquently  were  subdued  by  a  morę  warlike  tribe.     In 
Southern  Kurdistan  the  Assireta  cali  themsdyea  Sipah 
(warriors)  and  the  peasants  Rayah  (subjects).    Thc  Ian« 
guage  of  the  Kurds  is  nearly  kindred  to  the  New  Per- 
sian, but  is  to  a  large  extent  mixed  with  Arabie,  S^Tian, 
Greek,  and  Russian  words,  and  is  diyided  into  numerons 
dialects.     They  have  no  written  alphabet,  and  there- 
fore  no  literaturę,  but  a  number  of  their  popular  pocms 
and  songs  have  becn  written  down  in  Arabie. 

The  majority  ofthe  inhabitants  are  fanatical  Siinnite 
Mohammedans,  who  hate  the  Shiites  eyen  morę  than 
they  do  thc  Christians.     But  the  number  of  Armenian, 
Jacobite,  and  Nestorian  Christians  is  also  consaderable. 
The  Armenians  chiefly  liye  in  the  northem  part  of  the 
country.     One  section  of  the  Jacobites  bas  ita  centrę 
near  Mardin,  under  a  patriarch,  who  residca  in  the  con- 
yent  of  Safarani.    Western  Kurdistan  is  the  aeat  of  tbe 
Nestorians.     See  Nrstoriakb.     The  Kurds  show  little 
disposition  to  embrace  Christianity.    Among  the  ArnKi- 
nians  and  Nestorians  the  roissionaries  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  bave  met 
with  a  great  success.     The  mission  at  Harpilt  for  the 
Armenians  commenced  in  1858.     In  1859  a  theological 
seminary  was  established  for  the  training  of  men  for  the 
pastorał  office,  and  in  1861  a  female  seminary  for  the 
training  of  their  wiyes.     In  1870  seyenty  out-atationa 
were  connected  with  the  Chinch  of  Harpftt,  ten  ^rith 
that  of  Bitlis,  and  twelye  with  that  of  Maidin.     The 
number  of  merabers  connected  with  Bitlis  and  the  ont- 
stations  was  84;  of  HarpOt  and  out-stations,  602;  of 
Mardin  and  its  out-stations,  245 ;  and  the  total  nom  ber 
of  registered  Protestants  in  these  stationa  and  oat-eta- 
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tioM  wtB  opwards  of  6000.  At  Mardin  the  bmldings 
for  a  theolęgiGal  aehool  and  other  parposea  are  completod. 
The  floonahiiig  misaioiia  among  the  Nestoriaiu,  embra- 
anę  matę  tban  aix.ty  coogn^atioiiSy  are  chiefly  in  Per- 
sa, and  are  now  under  the  charge  of  the  lliasioo  Board 
of  the  Freebyterian  Cfaurch  of  the  United  Statea.  Of 
Uie  Jaoobitea  aod  Neatorians  a  conaideiable  poition  have 
reoogniaed  the  supremacy  of  the  pope.  The  former  are 
eaUed  the  United  Syriana,  the  latter  the  Chaldnana. 
Tbe  United  Syriana  haye  A  patriarch  in  Diarbekir,  and 
the  Chakbeana  a  patriarch  at  £1-Kii8h,  near  Moeól,  in 
the  convent  of  St.  Hormiadas.  The  sect  of  the  Yezidea, 
or  Shemńeh,  who  are  descended  from  the  Parsees,  though 
they  foUow  at  the  same  time  aome  Mohammedan  and 
Christian  practicea  adopted  from  their  neighbors,  are 
fbe-wofshippersy  Utc  soiith  of  Mardin.  See  Shiel,  Notes 
m  a  Jonne^from  Tahn$  to  Koordittan  (1836),  in  the 
Jcwnal  o/tAe  Royal  Gtographical  Soeiety  (London,  voL 
Tiii) ;  Rich,  Narratwe  ofa  Joum^  through  Koordittetn 
(London,  1836, 2  yoIs.)  {  Wagner,  Reise  naeh  Perńen  und 
dm  Ltmde  d,  Kurden  (Lpz.  1852,  2  yols.) ;  Somdreczkb, 
Seue  nack  PerHen  und  dureh  KurdistcM  nach  Urwmiah 
(Stuttgard,  1857, 4  yola.);  Layard,  Nineveh,  etc,  vńth  an 
Aceowź  of  a  Vi8U  to  tke  Chaldean  Christutnt  of  Koor- 
dUtoMfe^  (London,  1850);  Grundemann,  MistuMsatku, 
Aaen,  p.  39;  Badger,  The  SestorioM  ccad  their  Ritualsj 
mih  Narratwe  ofa  MUaion  to  Metopotamia  and  Coor' 
dutoM  (London,  1854,  2  Yola.  8vo).     (A.  J.  S.) 

Knzia  or  Kyria.    See  £lecta. 

Karma  (called  also  Kurmarałdra,  i.  e.  tbe  **  avatar 
of  the  tortoise")  ia  the  name  by  which  the  second  incar- 
nation  of  Yishnu  Is  designated.  It  is  related  in  Hindu 
my  thology  that  Kurma  took  the  form  of  a  tortoise  ao  as 
to  furaish  a  support  to  Mount  Mandara  while  tbe  gods 
■nd  Ason  chumed  the  ooean.  The  mountain  being  tbe 
chuiD-stick,  the  great  serpent  Sesba  was  madę  use  of 
for  the  string.  It  may  be  proper  to  obeenre  that  in  In- 
dia chorning  is  usually  performed  by  causing  a  body 
temed  the  chom-etick  to  revoIve  rapidly  in  the  cream 
or  milk  by  meaoa  of  a  string,  in  the  same  manner  aa  a 
drin  is  madę  to  revolve.  In  some  of  the  Hindu  pic- 
tmes  of  the  chuming  of  the  ocean  the  goda  are  repre- 
K&ted  as  standing  on  one  side  of  Mount  Mandara  and 
the  Asurs  on  the  otber,  both  grasping  in  their  hands 
the  serpent  S<^ha,  which  is  wound  round  the  mountain. 
Thia  rests  upon  the  back  of  the  tortoise  (Yishnu).  At 
the  same  time,  the  preserving  deity,  in  consequence  of 
his  nbiquitona  character,  is  seen  standing  among  the 
gods  and  grasping  Sesba,  and  also  as  dancing  on  the  top 
of  Mandara  (see  Platę  49  in  Moofs  Iliadu  Pantheon), 
The  chuming  of  the  ocean  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
and  popular  fables  related  in  the  my  thology  of  the  Hin- 
dus. It  resulted  in  the  production  of  the  fourteen  gems, 
as  they  are  calle<l,  namely,  1.  Chandra  (the  moon)  ^  2. 
lakshtni,  the  incomparable  consort  of  Yishnu ;  3.  Sura- 
deyl,  or  the  goddess  of  winę ;  4.  Uchisraya,  a  wonder- 
fol  eight-headed  horse ;  5.  Kustubha,  a  jewel  of  inesti- 
nable  value;  6.  Parij&ta,  a  tree  that  yielded  whateyer 
<ne  might  deaire ;  7.  Snrabhi  or  KAmadhgnu,  a  cow  sim- 
ilariy  boantiful ;  8.  Dhanwantara,  a  wondrous  physician ; 
9.  Ir&yata  or  Irayat,  the  elephant  of  India ;  10.  Shank,  a 
•beli  which  conferred  yictory  on  whosoeyer  sounded  it; 
11.  Dannsha,  an  unening  bow;  12.  Yisb,  a  remarkable 
dnig  or  poison;  13.  Rembha  (or  Rambhtl),  an  Apsara 
poaMsied  of  surpaaaing  charms;  14.  Amrita,  or  Amrit, 
the  bererage  of  immortality.  See  Moor,  Hindu  Pan- 
theon; Chambers,  Cyclopadia,  ix,  814. 

KniBChner,  Co!(baix    See  Pellicam. 

Koitz,  Benjamin,  D.D.,  LLJ),  a  prominent  min- 
ister of  the  Lutheran  Churcb,  waa  bom  at  Haniabuig, 
Penn.,  Feb.  28, 1795.  He  waa  a  lineal  deaoendant  of  one 
of  the  Halle  patriarcha,  the  grandson  of  Rey.  John  Nich- 
olas Kartz,  who  came  to  this  countiy  in  1745  aa  an  as- 
aodate  of  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg.  When  quite 
yoong  Benjamin  exbibited  remarkable  fitneas  for  study, 
nd  great  ąuicknees  in  the  acquiaition  of  knowledge. 


At  the  ige  of  fiffceen  he  waa  employed  as  an  aaaiatant  in 
the  Harriabnrg  Academy,  and  subflequently  gaye  priyate 
inatruction  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  German.  Eariy  train- 
ed  to  industry  and  self-reliance,  he  formed  those  habits 
of  mental  discipline  which  gaye  so  much  strength  to  his 
futurę  character.  He  studied  tbeology  under  the  di- 
rection  of  Rey.  Dr.  Gea  Lochman,  and  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1815  by  the  Synod  of  Pennsylyania.  He  im- 
mediately  reoeiyed  a  cali  to  Baltimore  as  assbtant  min- 
ister to  his  unde,  Rey.  Dr.  J.  D.  Kurtz.  He  remained 
in  thia  poaition  for  a  brief  period,  and  then  accepted  tbe 
inyitation  to  become  pastor  of  the  Ilagerstown  chaige. 
During  this  period  of  his  miuistry  his  labors  were  crown- 
ed  with  the  most  abundant  succesa.  On  a  single  ooca- 
aion  he  added  to  the  Churcb  one  hnndred  and  fifleen 
membeia.  Yery  reluctantly  he  resigned  the  position, 
and  in  1881  took  charge  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
Chambersburg.  But  in  the  midat  of  his  usefulness,  with 
the  brightest  prospecta  of  succeas,  his  labors  here  were 
abmpUy  teraiinated  by  the  failure  of  his  health.  He 
remoyed  to  Baltimore  Aug.  24, 1833,  and  commenced  hia 
carcer  as  editor  of  the  Lutheran  Ohserver.  The  paper 
became  an  engine  of  great  influence  in  the  Churcb,  and, 
although  physically  disqualified  to  pcrform  regular  pul- 
pit labor,  in  hia  editorial  capacity  he  was  permitted  ey- 
ery  week  to  preach  the  Grospel  and  to  adyance  the  inter- 
este  of  the  Church.  He  died  Dec  29, 1865.  Dr.  Kurtz 
possessed  an  intellect  of  no  common  order,  a  resolute 
will,  and  remarkable  personal  power.  He  was  an  actiye, 
yigorous  tbinker.  He  had  acąuired  habits  of  close  ap- 
plication,  of  careful  and  keen  obser\'aŁion,  a  fondness  for 
aualytical  research,  and  the  inyeatigation  of  intricate 
que8tions.  His  mind  was  elear  and  logical,  and  in  con- 
troyersy  he  had  scarcely  a  superior.  He  readily  com- 
prehended  a  subject,  and  knew  how  to  grapple  with  any 
tmtb  that  claimed  his  attentioii.  Had  he  entered  the 
legał  profession,  for  which  be  was  originally  intended, 
or  poUtical  life,  to  which  be  was  so  well  adapted,  he 
would,  no  doubt,  haye  risen  to  the  higbest  position,  to  a 
rank  equal  to  his  most  distinguisbed  contemporaries. 
As  a  preacher  be  was  yery  much  gifted.  In  his  earlier 
years,  and  In  the  maturity  of  his  strength,  he  was  re- 
garded  by  many  as  tbe  most  eloąuent  speaker  in  the 
State  of  Maryland.  He  was  plain,  thoughtful,  argu- 
mentatiye,  and  forcible.  He  gaye  utterance  to  the  great 
truths  of  the  Gospel  with  an  energy  and  an  unction  that 
carried  conyiction  horoe  to  the  hearer.  He  was  a  elear, 
proUfic  writer,  skilful  in  repartee,  pungcnt  in  rebuke ;  a 
man  of  independent  spirit,  fond  of  excitement,  and  work- 
ed  best  when  under  its  influence.  He  was,  in  the  fuli 
sense  of  the  term,  a  public  man,  and  few  men  in  the  Lu- 
theran Church  of  this  country  have  wieldcd  a  greater 
power  than  he.  Hia  name  was  a  tower  of  strength  in 
connection  with  any  enterprise  that  engaged  his  atten- 
tion.  His  public  career,  extending  oyer  half  a  century, 
waa  identified  with  the  most  importaut  eyents  in  the 
history  of  the  Lutheran  Church  during  that  period.  The 
recognised  leader  of  a  central  school  in  the  Church,  the 
public  representatiye  of  a  party  whoee  yiews  he  adopt- 
ed, his  sentimenta  on  ałl  subjects  were  regarded  with  fa- 
yor.  His  worda  were  receiyed  as  oracular.  His  life 
was  one  of  ceaseleaa  actiyity.  Laborious,  self-eacriflciiig, 
a  man  of  great  industry  and  unwearied  perseyerance,  he 
neyer  yielded  to  any  obetacle  that  waa  not  absolntely 
insuperable.  Notwithstanding  hia  daily  routine  of  duty, 
and  the  multiplicity  of  his  engagements,  he  fonnd  some 
time  for  authorship.  His  books  were  generally  well  re- 
ceiyed by  the  public ;  some  of  them  passed  through  sey- 
eral  editiona.  The  following  embraces  a  list  of  his  puUi- 
cations :  First  PrincipUs  ofBdigionfor  Children  (1821) : 
— Sermons  on  SaibaihrschooŁs  (1822) : — Faitk,  Hope,  and 
Charity  (1823)  i—A  ddrfM  on  Temperance  (1824)  .—Pas- 
torał Address  during  his  absence  in  Europę  (1827): — 
Afinisterial  Appeaif  Yaledictory  Sermon,  Hagerstown 
(1831) : — A  Door  opened  o/ the  Lord,  Introductory  Ser^ 
mon,  Chambersburg  (1831) : — Infant  Baptism  and  Af- 
/unon,ieith£sMa8tson£ielaiedJSvkiecU  (Baltimore,  1840): 
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— Theoiogicał  Shelch'-bookf  ar  Shddona  ofSemumśy  eare- 
fully  amnged  tn  systematic  order,  w>  as  to  ooDstitute  a 
complete  Body  of  Divinity,  pardy  original,  partly  select- 
ed  (1844,2  yols.)  :—Why  art  you  a  Lutheranf  (1847) : 
— Praytr  in  aU  iti  Formty  and  Trainmg  of  ChUdren 
(1856) : — Lutheran  Prayer-iook,  for  Łhe  uae  of  Faroilies 
and  Individaal8  (1856) :— 7%«  Serial  Caiechism,  or  Pro- 
ffresnte  Inałructian /or  ChUdrtn  (1848) : — Diańffn,  Ae- 
cetnłyj  and  A  dapłcUion  o/tke  Mitsionary  InsUtute  at  Se- 
Unsyroce,  Pa.  (Inaugaral  Address)  (1859) : — The  Choice 
of  a  Wift — ^Lectare  to  the  Gradoating  Claas  of  Theo- 
logical  Stadents  in  the  Miańonary  Institate  (1863) : — 
The  Condemned  Sermon — Eiperimenial,  not  Riiual  Reliff' 
tony  the  one  thing  needful;  preacbed  before  the  West 
Pennsylvania  Synod  (1863) : — Beiieuera  hekmg  to  Chriit: 
Sacramental  Discoone  delirered  before  the  Maryland 
Synod  (1865).  He  was  also  co-editor  of  the  Year-book 
ofthe  Re/ormation  (1844).  See  Evang.  Rev.  1866,  p.  25 
8q. ;  Lutheran  Obtertery  Jan.  5  and  12, 1866.     (M.  L.  S.) 

KurtB,  John  Daniel,  D.D.,  a  distingoished  minis- 
ter of  the  Lutheran  Church,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  J.  N. 
Kurtz,  was  bom  at  Germantown,  Penn.,  in  1768.  Very 
early  in  life  he  had  a  strong  desire  to  prepare  for  the 
ooinistry  of  reconciliation.  Afler  leaving  school  he  pur- 
sued  his  studics  under  the  direction  of  his  father,  and 
8abeeqiiently  with  Bev.  Dr.  H.  £.  MUhlenberg,  of  Lan- 
caster. In  1784  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  S^iiod 
of  Pennsylyania.  He  commenced  his  ministerial  labors 
by  assisting  his  father  in  prcaching,  catechising,  and  vis- 
iting  the  sick.  Afterwards  he  took  charge  of  congrega- 
tions  in  the  ricinity  of  York.  He  remored  in  1786  ta 
Baltimore,  where  ho  labored  with  great  diligence  and 
fldelity  for  nearly  half  a  century.  In  1832,  in  conse- 
quence  of  advancing  physical  infirmities,  he  resigned 
his  position,  although  be  occasionally  preacbed,  and  en- 
dearored  to  make  himself  useful  whenever  an  opportu- 
nity  offered.  He  died  June  30, 1856,  in  the  93d  year'of 
his  age,  lovcd  and  honored  by  all  who  knew  him.  Dor- 
ing  his  ministry  he  baptized  5156  persona,  buried  2521, 
and  solemnized  2386  marriages.  Being  once  told  that 
the  Methodists  were  gathering  in  German  Lutheran 
emigrants  and  oiganizing  churches  amoug  them,  his  re- 
ply  was,  "  And  is  it  not  better  that  they  should  go  to 
heaven  as  Methodists  than  be  neglected  and  oyerlooked 
as  Lutherans  ?"  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Gen- 
eral Synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  a  director  of  the 
Theological  Semiuary,  and  closely  identified  with  all  the 
beneyolent  institutions  ofthe  Church.  He  aided  in  the 
formation  of  the  Maryland  Bibie  Society,  and  for  many 
years  was  president  of  the  trustees  of  the  Female  Or- 
phan  Asylum.     (M.  L.  S.) 

Knrtz,  John  Nicholas,  one  ofthe  earlier  Luther- 
an ministers  in  this  country,  was  bom  at  Lutzelinden,  in 
the  principality  of  Nassau-Weilburg,  and  came  to  this 
country  in  1745.  He  pursued  his  studies  at  Giessen  and 
Halle,  and  was  regarded  by  Dr.  Francke  as  peculiarly 
fitted  for  missionary  labor  among  his  countrymen  in 
America.  He  was  the  iirst  Lutheran  minister  ordained 
in  this  country.  He  labored  suocessiyely  at  New  Hano- 
yer,  Tulpehocken,  Germantown,  and  York,  Pa.,  although 
he  frequently  spent  whole  months  in  yińting  the  desti- 
tute  places  of  the  Church,  preaching,  catechuing,  and 
administering  Łhe  sacraments.  During  his  residence  at 
Tulpehocken  the  seryices  of  the  sanctuary  were  often 
conducted  at  imminent  risk  of  life,  as  the  ruthless  In- 
dian lay  in  wait  for  yictims,  and  whole  families  were 
sometimes  massacred.  The  officers  of  the  church  stood 
at  the  doors  armed  with  defensiye  weapons,  to  preyent 
a  surprise  and  to  protect  minister  and  people.  In  tray- 
elling  to  his  preaching  stations  and  yisiting  among  his 
members  he  was  often  exposed  to  danger  from  the  at- 
tack  of  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  -  knife.  He  was 
pastor  at  York  when  Congress,  during  the  Reyolution, 
held  its  session  there,  and  bishop  Wbite,  the  chaplain, 
was  his  guest.  As  an  eyidence  of  his  intcrest  in  the 
American  struggle,  it  u  mentioned  that,  after  preaching 


on  the  Loid's  day,  he  inyited  his  hearers  to  ooBect  all 
the  artides  of  apparel  they  could  spare,  and  aend  them 
to  his  residence  for  distribution  among  the  aoilering, 
destitute  soldiers.  When  be  reached  his  threesoore 
years  and  ten  he  felt  that  it  was  his  duty  to  retire  from 
the  actiye  dnties  of  the  ministry.  He  remoyed  to  Bal-> 
timore,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the 
family  of  his  son,  John  Daniel  Knrts  (q.  v.),  mitil  1794, 
when  he  peacefully  paaaed  away  to  his  rest,  He  was 
held  in  high  estimadon  by  his  cootemporarica  as  a  man 
of  great  leaming  and  eamest  piety.     (M.  L.  S.) 

Kuahai^ah  (Heb.only  with  1  paragogic,  ATiuAaya'* 
hu,  ^n|)Ó!|p,  bow  ofJehovah,  i.  e.  rainbow ;  Sept.  Kunzi* 

ac))  a  Leyite  of  the  family  of  Merari,  and  father  of 
£than,which  latter  was  appoiuted  chief  assistant  of  He- 
man  in  the  Tempie  musie  under  Dayid  (1  Chroń,  zy, 
17) ;  elsewhere  (1  Chroń,  yi,  44)  called  Kisul   KC  1014. 

Knsaemeth.    See  Rtb. 

Kttater,  JLarl  Daniel,  a  German  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Bembuig  May  6, 1727.  In  1745  he  entered  the 
Uniyersity  of  Halle,  and  studied  theology  until  1749, 
when  he  became  teacher  in  the  German-French  orphan 
asylum  in  Magdeburg.  In  1754  he  entered  the  army  as 
chaplain,  and  in  this  capacity  senred  the  Prussians  dur- 
ing the  Seyen  Years*  War.  On  his  return  hc  became 
preacher  at  Magdeburg,  and  was  madc  the  first  pastor 
of  the  city  in  1768.  He  died  Sept  21, 1804.  KUstcr 
was  a  truły  pious  man,  and  greatly  seryed  tbe  cause  of 
Christianity,  especially  among  the  soldiers  of  Frcdeiick 
the  Great  For  his  works,  see  Dóring,  Gelehrle  TkeoL 
Z>eu^A/aiMb,ii,218  8q. 

Ktiater,  Łudolf,  a  leamed  German  Greek  scholar, 
who  was  bom  at  Blomberg,  Westphalia,  in  Feb.  1670, 
held  first  a  professorship  at  Łhe  Joachimsthal  G3rmnasi- 
um  in  Berlin,  and  later  enjoyed  the  fayor  of  Louis  XIT, 
and  a  pension  with  membership  in  the  French  Acad- 
emy,  and  who  died  Oct.  12, 1716,  desenres  a  place  here 
for  his  edition  of  Mill*s  Greek  Testament,  publiahed  aft 
Rotterdam  in  1710,  and  entitled  Cottedio  MiUiana,  etc. 
KUster*s  additions  oonsist  of  the  yarious  readings  of 
twelye  MSS.,  of  which  the  most  important  is  the  Codex 
Boemerianutf  aflerwards  admirably  edited  by  MatthseL 
The  edition  also  contains  a  preface  by  Ktkster,  and  a 
letter  of  Le  Clerc's  discussing  a  number  of  yarious  read- 
ings, of  Bome  histoiical  interest  Accoiding  to  Tregelles, 
it  is  usually  considcred  inferior  in  accuracy  to  Mill^a  orig- 
inal  edition. — Kitto,  Cydapadia  of  BUdical  Uierature, 
ii,  764. 

KutaBBy,  JoHANMBS,  a  yery  prominent  Hangazian 
prelate  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  flouriahed  to- 
wards  the  close  of  the  16th  century  as  archbiahop  of 
Grau.  He  was  in  great  fayor  at  the  oourt  of  tbe  emperor 
Rudolph  n,  and  was  employed  on  seyeral  impoSrtant 
diplomatic  missions.  He  died  about  1601. — AUffememeg 
Hist,  Lexikon,  iii,  69. 

KuTera,  the  Hindu  Plutus,  or  god  of  wealth.  He 
owes  his  name  —  which  literally  means  "hayin^  a 
wretched  (ku)  body  {veraY — to  the  deformitiea  with 
which  he  is  inyested  by  Hindu  mythology.  He  is  rep- 
resented  as  haying  three  heads,  tluee  legs,  and  but  eight 
teeth ;  his  eyes  are  green,  and  in  the  place  of  one  he  haa 
a  yellow  mark ;  he  wears  an  earring,  but  only  in  one 
ear;  and,  though  he  is  properiy  of  a  black  color,  his  belly 
is  whitened  by  a  leprous  taint  He  is  seated  in  a  car 
{pu$hpaka\  which  is  drawn  by  hobgoblins.  His  resi- 
dence, Alak&,  is  situated  in  the  mines  of  Mount  Kaila- 
sa,  and  he  is  attended  by  the  Yakshas,  Mayus,  Kinnaras, 
and  other  imps,  anxious]y  gnarding  the  entrance  to  his 
garden,  Chaitraratha,  the  abode  of  all  richea.  Kine 
treasures — apparently  precious  gems — are  especially  iii» 
trusted  to  his  care.  His  wife  is  a  hobgoblin,  Yakahl,  or 
Yakshin),  and  their  childreu  are  two  sons  and  a  daugh- 
ter.  As  one  of  the  diyinities  that  preside  oyer  Łhe  re> 
gions,  he  is  considered  also  to  be  the  protector  of  the 
north« — ChambeiB,  Cydopeedia,  s.  y. 
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KnyperB,  Gebabdus  Arentse,  DJ>^  md.  eminent 
mijiiflter  of  tbe  Refonned  (Datch)  Chuzch,  was  bom  of 
HoUandisb  parentage  in  tbe  isUnd  of  Curacoa,  W.  I.,  Dec. 
16, 17G6.  His  Iktber,  Rev.  Warmoldos  Kuypen,  was  a 
dergymao,  edocated  at  tbe  Unirenity  of  Groningen,  and 
remoTed  to  this  ooantiy,  wbere  be  settled  as  pastor  of 
the  charcbes  at  Rbinebeck,  N.  Y.,  and  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
He  died  in  1799.  His  son  Geraidus  was  educated  by  tbe 
cefebnted  Dr.  Peter  Wilson,  wbo  was  tben  tbe  most 
popular  and  aUe  HawHiffal  teacber  in  New  Jersey.  His 
tlieological  coune  was  pnrsaed  under  the  care  of  bis  fa- 
tber  and  Drsb  Hermanos  Mayer  and  Dirck  Romeyn.  He 
was  licenaed  to  preacb  in  1787,  ordained  in  l7iŚS  as  oo- 
pistor  at  Paramos,  N.  J.,  and  in  1789  becaznc  one  of  the 
miiHsters  of  tbe  Collegiate  Refonned  Dutch  Cborch  in 
New  York,  wheie  be  remained  until  bis  decease  in  1888. 
Dr.  Knypeis  was  a  Christian  gentleman,  and  a  theok>- 
gian  of  tbe  old  scbool,  remarkably  oonyersant  witb  the 
Bibie,  and  posaeased  of  high  pastorał  qualification8.  He 
is  deacribed  as  an  erangelical,  practical,  lucid,  and  sa- 
perior  preacher,  a  man  of  peace  and  pradence,  and  a  liy- 
iDg  chronicie  of  past  eyents,  whose  dedsions  on  matters 
of  uaage  and  precedent  were  for  many  years  received  as 
faoL  His  death  was  triumphant.  He  leffc  unfinisbed 
a  Yolitme  of  DUeourtea  on  the  Heiddherg  Catechism. — 
Dr.  Kdox'8  Memoriał  Ditcourte  (1833) ;  Sprague's  An- 
MiZf ;  Corwin's  Manuał  Ref,  Ch,  p.  130;  L\fe  of  Dr,J, 
U.  Lkmggton.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

KvaBir  is  the  name  of  a  mythic  personage  mention- 
ed  in  the  Norse  legenda.  "  He  was  so  wiae  and  know- 
mg  that  no  one  coold  ask  him  a  question  which  be  could 
not  answer.  He  was,  bowever,  entrapped  and  sUin  by 
two  dwarfs  wbo  had  inyited  him  to  a  feast  Witb  his 
hlood  they  niinglcd  honey,  and  thus  composed  a  mead 
which  makes  every  one  wbo  drinka  of  it  a  skald,  or  wise 
man.'*    See  Thorpe.  Northern  Mythology,  voI.  i. 

Kydemiiiister  (or  KiDSERauMSTER),  Richard, 
an  Engli&h  monk,  greatly  celebrated  both  as  a  preacher 
and  scholar,  bom  in  Worcestersbire,  flourished  in  the 
fint  half  of  tbe  16th  century.  He  was  abbot  of  tbe 
Benedictine  monastery  at  Winchcombe,  Gloucestershire. 
and  died  in  1531.  He  wiote  Tractaius  contra  Doctrir 
fUtM  Latheri  (1521);  also  a  history  of  his  monastery. 
>See  Wood,  A  then,  Oxon, ;  AlUbone,  Dictionary  of  Eng- 
Utk  and  American  Authors,  li,  1046. 

Kypke,  George  Dayid,  a  distingnished  German 
Orientalist,  was  bom  at  Neokirk,  Pomerania,  Oct.  28, 
17^  He  stndied  at  the  umrersities  of  Konigsberg  and 
HaDe,  took  bis  degree  in  the  department  of  philoeophy 
io  1744,  in  1746  was  ^pointed  professor  extnordinaiy  of 
Oiiental  langoages  at  Kdnigsberg,  and  was  promoted  to 
the  foli  ptofiessonhip  in  1775.  He  died  May  28, 1779. 
Kypke  wroie  Obśervatione»  tacras  in  Novi  Fcederia  librog, 
a  oMctorSnu  GroBcis  et  antigtukUibus  (Breslan,  1755,  2 
Tob.  8vo) ;  a  sucoeasful  attempt  to  illostratc  many  psa- 


sages  of  tbe  New  Testament  by  examples  drawn  from 
Greek  classic  autbors.  ^^  Of  aU  the  expoBitions  of  the 
New  Testament  oonducted  on  piinciples  like  these,  I 
know  of  nonę  that  are  saperior,  or,  indeed,  eąual  to 
that  of  Kypke"  (Micbaelis).  See  Rotermund,  SuppL 
xu  Jócherf  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Ginirakf  :txviii,  812. 

Kyrie  (KtźptO^  ''O  Lord"  (in  Cbuicb  musie),  tbe 
yocative  of  the  Greek  word  signifying  Lord,  witb  which 
woid  all  the  musical  masses  in  the  Church  of  Romę 
oommence.  Hence  it  bas  come  to  be  used  substantire- 
ly  for  tbe  wbole  piece,  as  one  may  say,  a  beautiful  Ky- 
rie, a  Kyrie  weii  executed,  etc. 

Ktkik  Eleeison  (Ki/pa  iXtrf<rov,  Lord  hcne  mercy 
[upon  «<]),  tbe  well-known  form  of  eamest  and  pathetic 
penitential  appeal  of  the  Scriptures,  of  freąuent  occur- 
rence  in  tbe  seryices  of  the  eariy  Church,  and  in  the 
lituigical  formuła  of  the  Eastem  and  Western  church- 
es,  and  sińce  the  Reformation  retained  even  in  many 
Protestant  churches. 

Eastem  Church, — Most  freqaently  it  was  used  in  the 
opening  portions  of  the  ancient  liturgies.  In  that  of  St. 
Mark  we  flnd  three  long  prayers,  each  pre<5eded  by  the 
threefold  repetition  of  tbe  Kyrie.  In  St  Chrysostom^s 
the  deacon  offers  ten  petitions,  and  each  is  foUowed  by 
tbe  answering  Kyrie  of  the  choir.  In  tbe  Apostolic  Gon- 
stittttions  (Ub.  viii,  can.  6),  when  tbe  catechumens  are 
about  to  pray,  all  the  faithiful  add  for  them  this  suppli- 
cation  (comp.  Neale,  Primitive  Lit,  p.  88). 

Western  Church, — In  the  West  the  Kyrie  Eleeison  and 
Christe  Eleeison,  termed  by  St.  Benedict  ^^lesser"  or  *^  mi- 
nor litany,"  it  is  generally  supposed  were  introduced  by 
pope  Sylyester  I  (814-835),  and  formed  a  part  of  the  Pre- 
ces  Feriales  of  the  "  Salisbury  Portiforinm,"  as  they  do 
now  of  the  daily  offioes  of  prayer  of  the  Church  of  Romę, 
England,  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  In  the 
Lutheran  and  many  other  erang^ical  liturgies  tbe  K3rrie 
Eleeison  is  retained.  See  Valmer,Orig,  Lit,  i,  122 ;  Siegel, 
ChrisUich^Kirchliche  A  UerthUmer,  iii,  287 ;  Riddle,  Chris- 
tian AtUignities,  p.  881 ;  Walcott,  Sacred  A  rchmoL  s.  v. ; 
Proctor,  Common  Prayer  (see  Index) ;  Blunt,  Diet,  Dodm 
and  Hist,  Theol,  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Kyrie,  Jomc,  an  Englisb  phiIanthropist,whom  Pope 
bas  immortalized  under  the  name  of  "  The  Man  of  Ross," 
was  bom  at  Dymock  (County  of  Gloucester)  in  1637. 
Witb  a  smali  inoome  of  £500  be  managed  to  do  much 
good  to  the  population  of  Hereford  County.  He  en- 
couraged  agriculture,  opened  ways  of  communication 
between  the  different  places,  and  founded  asylums  for 
orpbans  and  disabled  persons.  The  passage  in  which 
Pope  commemorates  him  is  too  well  known  and  too  long 
to  be  quoted  here.  We  will  only  say  that  it  is  substan- 
tially  based  on  facts.  Kyrie  died  in  1754.  See  Warton, 
Essay  on  the  Writings  and  Genius  ofPope;  Vope,  Epiatle 
II;  Fuller,  Worthies  ofEnglaad,  i,  682.— Hoefer,  Xouv, 
Biog,  Generale,  xxviii,  312.     (J.  N.  P.) 


Ł. 


Ła^^adah  (Heb.  Ladah',  tmh,  order;  Sept.  \aaia 
T.  r.  Mo^ci^),  the  second  named  of  the  two  sons  of  She- 
lah  (son  of  Judab),  and  founder  ("  father")  of  Maresbab, 
m  tbe  k>wUnds  of  Judab  (1  Chroń,  iv,  21).  RC.  cir. 
1«T3. 

La^Sldan  (Heb.  Ladan',  *p's\,  arranger),  the  name 
oftwo  men. 

1.  (In  1  Chroń,  xxiii,  7-9,  Sept.  Macav  v.  r.  'E^av, 
Viiłg.  Leedan;  in  1  Chroń,  xxvi,  21,  Xiiav  v.  r.  \aŁav, 
\aalav,  Ledan.)  The  first  named  of  the  two  sons  of 
(>ersbom,  tbe  son  of  Levi ;  elsewhere  called  Libki  (1 
Chroń,  vi,  17), 

2.  (Sept.  TaKaaiac  v.  r.  Aaa^av,  Aa^av,  Yulg.  Za- 
odaiu)  Apparently  tbe  son  of  Tahan  and  father  of 
Ammibnd,  of  the  posterity  of  Ephraim  (1  Cbron.  vii, 
26).    aa  post  1612. 


Łaanah.    See  Woraiwood. 

Łabadie,  Jean  de,  a  French  enthnsiast,  and  the 
founder  of  the  religious  sect  known  as  Labadists,  was 
bom  at  Bourg,  in  Guienne,  Feb.  13, 1610.  Educated  in 
the  Jesuits'  school  at  Bordeaux,  he  entered  their  order, 
began  the  study  of  theology  in  1626,  and  soon  disŁin- 
guished  bimself  as  a  preacher.  Strack  witb  the  abuses 
existing  in  the  Romish  Church,  he  damored  for  reform, 
but,  meeting  witb  no  encouragement  in  his  order,  he 
left  it  to  join  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory  in  1639,  and 
very  shortly  afterwards  the  Jansenists.  In  1640  he 
was  appointed  canon  of  Amiens,  and  at  once  inaugura- 
ted  various  reforms.  He  held  conventicles  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  Bibie  reading,  and  administered  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per  in  both  kinds  to  the  people.  To  prevent  his  prog- 
reas,  be  was  removed  in  1646,  and  sent  as  preacher 
and  inspector  to  the  convents  of  the  third  order  of  St. 
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Francis  in  Guienne.  Still  penecuted  by  tfae  Jesuits,  I 
he  joined  Łhe  Keformed  Church  at  Montauban  in  1660, 
and  entered  the  Protestant  ministry  under  very  au- 
spicious  circumstances.  In  1657  he  became  pastor  in 
Orange,  and  in  1659  in  Geneva.  In  both  aituations 
he  exerted  himself  to  the  uunost  for  the  restoration  of 
apostolic  religion  on  Pietistic  principles,  and  gained 
many  partisans,  especially  in  Geneya.  In  1666  he  be- 
came pastor  of  a  Walloon  church  in  Middelburg,  but, 
by  Łhe  machinations  of  his  enemies,  was  obliged  to  leave 
it^  and  in  1669  went  to  Amsterdam,  wheie  his  followen 
soon  formed  a  distinct  religious  sect,  known  as  Laba- 
DiSTS.  Peter  Yvon  was  one  of  their  preachers.  Hav- 
ing  been  expeUed  from  the  cowitry  as  a  separatist,  Labar 
die  went  in  1670  to  Hereford,  where,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  his  disciple,  the  leamed  Anna  Marie  von  Schur- 
mann  (who  appears  to  have  beoome  his  wife  afterwards), 
he  was  protected  by  the  piincess  Elizabeth.  But,  again 
driyen  away  (in  1674)  by  the  authorities  as  an  Anabap- 
tiat,  he  went  sucoessiyely  to  Bremen  and  Altona.  Herę 
he  managed,  with  the  assistance  of  Peter  Yyon  and  De 
Lignon,  to  hołd  private  meetings  and  to  disseminate  his 
doctrines.  He  died  at  Altona  Feb.  13, 1674.  His  prin- 
dpal  works  are,  Le  hirauU  du  grand  roi  Jemu  (Amst 
1067, 12mo) : — Ze  tiritabU  ezorcisme,  ou  tumąue  moyen 
de  ckcuter  U  Diable  du  monde  Chrełien  (Amsterd.  1667, 
12mo)  :^Le  ckani  royal  du  roi  Jetus-Christ  (Amsterd. 
1670, 12mo)  :-~Le8  sainiet  Dicadu  (Amst,  1671,  «vo)  :— 
Uempire  du  SUEsprit  (Amst  1671, 12mo)  \—La  rifor- 
małion  de  Vigli»e;  Lajmnt  rdigieme;  UarrioŁe  apo9- 
toUguef  Abrege  du  Chrittianisme  (transL  into  German, 
Frankf.1742);  etc 

According  to  their  confession  of  faith  (Dedaration  d. 
reinen  Ltkre  tf.  d,  getunden  Glaubens  d,  Joh.  de  L,,  etc, 
Heref.  1671),  the  Labadists  did  not  entirely  differ  from 
the  Keformed  Church,  whose  symbolic  books  they  ac- 
cepted.  They  supported  thcmselyes  by  manuał  labor, 
and,  after  the  example  of  the  primitiye  Church,  pos- 
aessed  eyerything  in  comroon ;  they  insisted  that  grcat 
Btress  is  to  be  laid  on  the  intemal  light,  and  that  it  alone 
can  make  the  outer  reyelation  intelligible.  They,  how- 
eyer,  declared  against  infant  baptism ;  also  against  the 
second  baptism  of  the  Anabaptists^  and  rejected  the  ob- 
seryance  of  the  Sabbath  on  the  plea  that  for  them  life 
was  a  perpetual  Sabbath,  etc  The  reproach  of  immo- 
rality  which  some  Roman  Catholic  writers  hare  prefer- 
red  against  them  is  unfounded;  they  recognised  and 
honored  the  institution  of  matrimony.  Ailter  Labadie^s 
death  his  foUowers  removed  to  Wiewert,  in  the  duchy 
of  Cleyes,  but  gained  few  adherenta,  and  the  sect  grad- 
iially  disappeared  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  ccntury. 
At  the  opening  of  the  18th  century  they  attempted 
to  establish  themselyes  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica; a  few  of  their  number  settled  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson  Kiver  as  missionaries,  but  they  do  not  seem  to 
haye  taken  a  special  hołd.  Sce  A.  Paidi  and  J.  Hund, 
ArUilabadie  (Hamm,  1671, 4to) ;  L.  G.  Engclschałl,  Bich- 
tige  Yorurtheik  d.  heutigen  Wdt  (1716),  p.  652-682;  Dr. 
Schotel,  A .  M,  v.  Schurmami  (Hertogenb.  1853) ;  Arnold, 
Kirchen  it,  Ketzergtsch,  ii,  680 ;  Hagenbach,  Gesch,  der 
Reformation.,  iv,  307  8q. ;  Gobel,  Gesch.  d,  christL  I^bena 
in  rf.  Rheinisch'  Wegłphdlischen  erangeł.  Kirche  (Coblenz, 
1852),  voL  ii ;  Zeitschr.  d.  hisfor,  theoL  1853, 1864. 

Labadists.    See  Labadie. 

Labagh,  Prter,  D.D.,  a  Keformed  (Dutch)  minister, 
was  boni  in  1773  in  New  York  city,  of  French  and  Hol- 
landish  descent.  After  receiying  his  classical  education 
from  Dr.  Peter  Wilson,  of  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  his  theolog- 
ical  studies  were  pursued  uuder  Dra.  Froeligh  and  Liv- 
ingston,  professors  of  theology  in  the  Keformed  Dutch 
Church.  He  w^as  licensed  in  1796,  and  immediately 
went  to  Western  New  York  on  a  tour  of  missionar>'  ex- 
ploration,and  afterwards  proceeded  on  horseback  to  Ken- 
tucky, where  he  organized  a  Church  in  Mercer  County. 
Retumtng  to  New  York,  he  settled  as  a  pastor  in  Green- 
bush,  Kensselaer  County,  where  he  remained  untU  1809, 
and  then  remoyed  to  the  united  churches  of  Shannock 


and  Harlingen.  He  retained  the  pastorate  of  the  latter 
Church  until  1844.  He  died  among  his  own  people  in 
1858,  reyered  and  beloyed  by  all.  Dr.  Labagh  poesesBed 
an  actiye,  acute,  and  powerful  mind,  rapid  in  ita  nioy&> 
ments,  sound  in  ita  conclusions,  and  distinguished  by 
great  aocuracy  of  judgment.  In  eccleaiastical  aasero- 
blies  he  was  always  a  leading  debater  and  ooimaellor. 
In  the  endowment  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  New 
Brunswick,  and  in  all  the  great  moyementa  of  his  de- 
nomination,  he  was  a  yigorous  and  snccessful  worker. 
He  was  a  elear,  strong,  and  experimental  preacher. 
During  the  great  reyiyal  of  1881  his  Church  experi- 
enced  a  w^ork  of  grace  which  "  shook  the  whole  commo- 
nity  for  miles  around.**  This  was  the  crowning  gloty 
of  his  long  ministry.  His  latter  yeaia  were  apent  in 
patriarchal  retirement.  He  was  cheerf ul,  happy,  oyer^ 
flowing  with  good-humor,  mother-wit,  and  strong  com- 
mon  sense,  and,  aboye  all,  with  a  deep  piety  which  illo- 
mined  his  ministry  and  consecrates  his  memory.  A 
Memoir  of  him  was  published  in  1860  by  Bey.  John  A 
Todd,  D.D.  (12mo).    (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Ła'ban  (Hebrew  Laban',  l^b,  whitey  as  freguently ; 
comp.  Simonis,  Onom,  V.  T.  p.  100 ;  Septuag.  Aa/3av,  bot 
Ao/3óv  in  Deut,  i,  1 ;  Josephus  Adpavoc,Ant.  i,  16,  2), 
the  name  of  a  man  and  also  of  a  place. 

1.  An  Aramaean  herd-owner  in  Mesopotamia,  son  of 
Bethuel  (Gen.  xxviii,  5),  and  kinsman  of  Abraham  (Goi. 
xxiy,  15,  29),  being  a  grandson  Cja,  not  simply  **  aon," 

as  usual;  see  Gesenius,  Thesaur,  p.  216)  of  Nahor  (Gen. 
xxix,  5).     During  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  and  by  his 
own  consent,  his  eister  Kebekah  was  roarried  to  Isaac  in 
Palestine  (Gen.  xxiv,  50  są.).    B.C.  2024.     See  Rebek- 
AH.   Jacob,  one  of  the  sons  by  this  marriage,  on  leaving 
home  through  fear  of  Esau,  complied  with  his  parents' 
wishes  by  contnicting  a  still  doser  affinity  with  the  fam- 
ily  of  his  unde  Laban,  and  while  seeking  the  hand  of 
his  daughter  Rachel  at  the  prioe  of  seyen  years*  toil,  was 
eyentuaJly  compeUed  by  Laban's  artifice  to  marry  first 
his  oldest  daughter,  Leah  (Gen.  xxix).    RC.  1927ll920. 
See  Jacob.     Wben  Jacob,  haying  fulfilled  the  addi- 
tional  8cven  years'  senrice  thus  imposed  upon  him,  and 
six  years  morę  under  a  contract  to  take  care  of  his  cat- 
tle  (in  which  time  he  managed  to  repay  his  oyerreach- 
ing  uncle  by  a  less  culpable  stratagem),  was  retuming 
by  stealth  across  the  Euphrates,  Laban  punnied  him  w^ith 
intentions  that  were  only  diverted  by  a  pretematural 
dream,  and,  oyertaking  him  at  ML  Gilead,  charged  him 
with  the  abduction  of  his  daughtera  and  the  theft  of  his 
household  gods,  which  Rachel  had  dandestinely  carricd 
off,  and  now  concealed  by  a  trick  characteristic  of  her 
family,  but  was  at  length  pacified,  and  formed  a  sołemn 
treaty  of  amity  with  Jacob  that  should  mutually  bind 
their  posterity  (Gen.  xxx,  xxxi).    B.C.  1907.     Nie- 
meyer  (jCharakt.  ii,  246)  has  represented  Laban  in  a  very 
odious  light,  but  his  conduct  appears  to  have  been  in 
keeping  with  the  costoms  of  the  timcs,  and,  indeed,  of 
nomades  in  all  ages,  and  compares  not  unfavorably  with 
that  of  Jacob  himself.     (See  Kitto,  Daily  lUuMra^  toL 
i;  Abulfeda,  Anłeisłam,  ed. Fleischcr,  p.  25;  Ilitzifę,  6^ 
tchichte  Jsrael  [Lpz.  1869],  p.  40, 49  sq. ;  Ewald,  HiMory 
o/Israel  [transl  London,  1869],  i,  346  8q.)~Winer,  ii,  1 
sq.    "  The  mero  posscssion  of  teraphim,  which  the  Jews 
at  no  time  consistenUy  condemned  (comp.  Judg.  xviif 
xviii ;  1  Sam.  xix,  13 ;  Hos.  iii,  4),  does  not  proye  Laban 
to  have  been  an  idolater;  but  that  he  must  have  been 
80  appears  with  some  probability  from  xxxi,  53  (*  the 
gods  of  Nahor'),  and  from  the  expre88ion  *^r)^Śn^,  in 
xxx,  27 ;  A.  V.,  */  kave  leamt  hy  erperience,^  but  proper- 
ly  *  I  haye  diviued'  or  *  leamt  by  an  augury'  (comp.  3tli v, 
15 ;  1  Kings  xx,  33),  showing  that  he  was  addicted  to 
pagan  superstitions"  (Kitto). 

2.  A  city  in  the  Arabian  desert,  on  the  route  of  the 
Israelites  (Deut  i,  1 ) ;  probably  identical  with  their  twen* 
ty-first  station,  Libmah  (Numb.  xxxiii,  20).  Knobel*s 
objections  {Erlddr,  ad  loc.)  to  this  Identification,  that  no 
discourses  of  Moaes  at  Libnah  are  recorded,  and  that  the 
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bmeHtcs  did  not  return  to  tbat  place  aftcr  reaching 

Knde^ih,  are  ueither  of  them  rclevant.     ile  prefers  thc 

łlauara  of  ancieat  noticc  {Xotił,  Diffnit,  i,  78  sq. ;  Ilau- 

arra  of  the  Peuiinger  Tabłej  ix,  e ;  Avapa  of  Ptolemy, 

V.  \7fó)f  bcŁween  Pctra  and  iEla,  as  having  the  signili- 

eatiua  irhUe  in  Arabie  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.). 

Lab'ana  (Aa/iaya),  one  of  the  chief  Temple-ser- 

ranti  whose "sona"  retumed  from  the  captłvity  (1  Esdr. 

v.'j?i);  evidently  the  Lebana  (q.v.)  of  the  Hebrew  list 

(Xeh.vii,4«). 

Labiram  i^  the  name  given  to  the  old  standard 

Ul  iU<;  of  Chrisiian  nations.     Its  derivation  is  uncer- 

Łain,  but  it  bas  yariously  bccn  consider- 

cd  as  comuig  from  kafiily,  \ai^ti,  Ad- 

pipoy,  ŁaborOf  etc.    Some,  with  Pniden- 

tius,  pronounced  both  a'8  short*,  others 

(aUthelni,/^e  laud.  Virff,)  considcrcd  the 

tirnt  as  long.    Sozomen  has  it  \al3atpop ; 

Chr>'sostom,  \afiovpov.    (Comp.,  on  the 

ctymology,  Gretser,  De  Cruce<,  Uh,  iii.) 

We  fmd  this  name  idready  ap{)lied  to  thc 

Ikoman  standard  in  coins  of  tłio  rcpublic 

aad  of  the  tirst  emi^erors,  especially  on 

thosc  connectcd  witli  the  wars  against 

thc  Gcrmans,  Sarmatians,  and  Armeni- 

anSb   Tlie  labarum  obtaincd  its  Christian 

signification  undcr  the  cmperor  Con- 

stantine  the  Great, who,  afrer  his  conver- 

sion,  placed  thc  image  of  thc  cross  on  his 

standards,  and  caused  it  to  be  received 

at  Komę  as  thc  (roir^pior  rpo7ratov. 

licnceforth  it  was  considcred  as  <TrffŁHOv 

7roAf/iiJCuv  Tuv  a\\u)v  Tifivó)T€pov '  it 

i\'as  carried  in  ad  vancc  of  the  other  stand- 

The  Libanim.  artUjlooked  upon  as  an  object  of  adora- 

ńon  by  the  Christian  soldicn*,  and  was  surrounded 

hy  a  /niard  of  fifty  picked  men.     Eusebius,  who  de- 

*cń\t^i  it  with  great  particularity  (in  Viła  Consłantin, 

li,  ort.  30,  31 ;   Baronius,  AmuiUa  KccleMast,  A.D.  312, 

X((.  2»).  relates  that  Constantine  was  induced  to  place 

tljf  < 'hriiitian  symbol  on  the  lioman  standard  by  having 

in  ri-Ruu  seen  a  shining  cross  in  the  hearens.     (This 

iT5iiin  may  be  denicd  or  rariously  explaincd  from  sub- 

jtctive  causes ;  compare  the  article  Cokstantine,  and 

Schaff,  Ch,  Uigf,  ii,  §  2.)     The  Koman  labarum  consist- 

f*l  o(  a  long  gUt  Rpcar,  crossed  at  thc  uppcr  end,  and  a 

m»ini  towards  the  top,  madę  either  of  goKl  or  of  pre- 

ci»;is  Stones,  and  bcaring  thc  monogram  of  Christ  (thus 

P       P\ 

X  ^'  -f  )  T  which  the  emperor  afterwanls  wore  also  on 

bis  helmet.  From  the  spcar  was  suspendcd  a  sriuarc 
piece  of  silkcn  veil,  on  w^hich  the  likencss  of  Constantine 
and  of  his  sons  was  cmbroidercd  with  gold. 
ling  to  i^rudentius  (in  Symmachus, 


v,^       Accordi 

^fs  «4KC),th( 

J[  it.    l)ui 


,  the  image  of  Christ  was  cmbroidercd  on 
During  the  rcign  of  Julian  thc  labanim 
Monocram  was  madę  in  its  origlnal  shape,  and  borę  thc 
''ih  ^r^Ks'*"  image  of  the  emperor,  along  with  thoscofJu- 

runl  '  pi  ter,  Mars,  and  Mercury,  but  thc  standard 
of  Constantine  was  rcstorcd  undcr  Yalcntinc 
•id  Gratian.  The  labarum  rcmaincd  thc  standard  of 
l^»3le  until  the  downfall  of  the  Western  Koman  Empire, 
łmtler  the  namcs  of  labaruitiy  cirux^  and  reriUum  ecclesi- 
"^''nim.  The  standards  at  prcscnt  in  uss  in  somc  cere- 
m  Kiies  of  thc  Koman  Catholic  Church  still  consist  of  a 
T'-^'.  with  a  croas-piece,  to  which  is  attached  a  cloth 
'  '.>rffł  with  crobroidery  or  painting.  The  most  re- 
ii"^-ned  masterpiecc  of  Christian  art,  KaphacFs  Madan- 

'  *itl  SUto,  was  originally  madę  and  nsod  for  this  pur- 
' ' '»« .  See  Herzog,  Ręnl-Kncyklop,  vol.  viii,  s.  v. ;  Gibljon, 
/'  flinf  awi  FaU  o/ the  Roman  Empire,  ii,  261  sq. ;  Mar- 
'^^Tiy,  Dićt.  des  AnłigititłSf  s.  v.;  Walcott,  Sticred  Ar- 
fkfjMtgy^  s.  V.;  Yoisin,  Di»s.  crit.  aur  la  Yision  de  Con- 
f^mtin  (Paria,  1774).     (J.  H.  W.) 

Łabat,  Jean  BAmsTE,  a  French  Koman  Catholic 
Tni.«»łf»narr,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  16G3.  He  joincd  the 
l>QQiinicans  in  April,  1685,  went  as  professor  of  philoso- 
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phy  to  Nancj'  in  1687,  and  afterwards  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  preaching.  He  landcd  at  I^  Martiniąue 
Jan.  29, 1694,  and  was  immediately  put  in  charge  of  the 
mission  at  Alacouba.  While  atteiiding  to  his  ccclesi- 
astical  duties,  he  madę  himself  vcry  useful  in  the  colo- 
ny as  engineer,  agriculturlst,  and  evcn  as  diplomatic 
agent,  and  reudercd  grcat  servicc  against  the  English 
when  they  attcmpted  Łaking  the  island  in  1703.  Most 
of  his  colleagucs  having  died  of  yelłow  fever  and  other 
diseases  brought  on  by  the  cliraate,  he  rcturned  to  Eu- 
ropę to  scck  for  others,  and  arrived  at  Cadiz  Oct.  0, 1705. 
He  intcnded  retuniing  soon  to  the  West  Indies,  but  was 
sent  to  Komę  by  his  superiora,  and  was  retained  there 
until  1709;  he  aftenvards  rcmaincd  at  Civita  Yecchia 
until  1716,  and  fmally  retunied  to  Paris,  wherc  he  died, 
Jan.  6,  1738.  He  wrotc  Nnuveau  Vof/at/c.  aux  Ileś  de 
rA  merigue  (Paris,  1722,  6  vols.  12mo;  La  Hayo,  1724,  6 
vols,  12rao;  1738,  2  Yols.  4to;  2d  cd.  Paris,  1742,  8  vols. 
12mo;  transl.  into  Dutch,  Amsterd.  1725.  4  vols.  l2mo; 
German,  Nuremb.  1783-87,  6  vols.  8vo),  and  somc  other 
bistorical  and  miscellaneous  works.  Sec  Journal  des 
,Sar(ifitSy  Oct.,  Nov.,  and  Dec.  1730;  Echard,  ^Script.  ord, 
S.  Domin,  ii,  806*,  Hoefcr,  Souv,  Biog,  Generale^  xxviii, 
333. 

Łabbe,  Philippe,  a  celebrated  French  Jcsuit,  was 
bnrn  at  Bourgcs  July  10, 1607.  He  joincd  the  order  in 
1623,  and  became  professor  of  ethics,  philosophy,  and 
morał  theology,lirst  at  the  College  of  Bourgcs,  where  he 
had  bcen  educatcd,  and  afterwards  at  Paris,  where  he 
settlcd  in  1(543  or  1644.  After  teaching  theology  for 
two  ycars  in  that  city,  he  turned  himself  exclu8ivcly  to 
literary  labors.  He  died  at  Paris  Mar.  25, 1667.  Labbe 
was  a  roan  of  extcnsive  leaniing,  uncommon  memory, 
and  great  activity.  Sotwel,  Niceron,  and  Moreri  con- 
sider  him  as  the  author  of  seventy-tivc  difierent  works, 
some  of  them  quite  insigniticant,  howcver.  His  chief 
claim  to  renown  reats  on  his  Manuał  of  C<mncils,  which 
was  completed  by  Gabriel  Cossart,  and  published  at  Par- 
is in  1671  (16  vols.  in  17,  folio;  to  soroo  copics  an  18th 
vol.  is  added,  containing  Jacobatius  de  CottciHis),  The 
most  complcte  edition  was  published  undcr  the  titlc  SS, 
Concilid,  ad  reytam  tditionem  earacfOj  ąnm  oHm  cucirfa 
parU  prodiił  auctior.  Studio  Philip.  Labbei,  et  Gabr, 
Cosjsarlii.  Xunc  reró  integre^  insertis  Stej)hani  JSaluzii 
et  Joarmis  I/arduini  addiiamcnłus,  plurimis  pratterea  i/»- 
dicunąue  corufui^is  moimmentis,  notia  iruwper  ac  obsrria- 
tionihns^  Jirmiori  Jundnmenio  concUiorum  epochas  prcc' 
cipuc  fitl(  iendhmt^  lo:if/h  hruphfior  et  eTTiendutior  ejrhibe- 
łur,  Curante  Nicolao  ColHi  (Venet.  1728,  23  vols.  fol.). 
Et  mppleuwntum  J.  D.  Mami  (Luca?,  1748-52, 6  vols. ;  in 
all,  21)  vols.  fol.).  This  is  the  most  complete  coUcction 
ex  tan  t  of  the  Councils  of  the  Church.  It  was  reprinted, 
with  the  supplement  incorjwratcd,  and  edited  by  Mansi, 
at  Florence  (1757-98,31  vols.  folio) — a  much  estcemed 
and  accurate  edition;  but  it  only  reaches  to  thc  year 
1509,  while  the  edition  by  Colctus  briugs  the  councils 
down  to  1727.  Amonghis  other  works  the  most  iinfHjr- 
iant  arc,  SS.  Pat  rum  theohf/orum  srnptnruimpie  trclesi- 
asticorum  utrini>que  Testumenii  Eibllothtca  chronolaffica. 
Cum  pimirotheca  scriptorum  Soc.Jcsn  (Par.  1659, 16nio) : 
— L'e*t/mohf/i€  de  pbisu^urs  mots  Ennicnis,  contrę  l(S  abus 
de  la  srrte  des  llellenistes  du  Port-Poyal  (Paris,  1661, 
12mo): — riU>liotheca  hibliothecnrum  (3d  edit.  Kotli.  1678, 
8vo) : — De  Byzantinee  historia?,  scrijitnribns  (Byzantine 
Histories,  i): — Xova  JSibhiotheca  MSS.  Libronim  (1657, 
2  vols.  fol.) : — De  Scriptoribus  EccUs.  DiuMi^łntio  ( 2  vol8. 
8 vo) ;  etc.  Sec  Hoefer,  Nour.  Bior/.  (Hi^inde,  xxviii, 338 ; 
Darling,  Ofclopcrdia  Bihliogrophicn^  ii,  1751 ;  Picrer,  Uni- 
persal  Lexikon^  ix,  944.     (,J .  N.  P.) 

Labben.     Sec  Mctii-labben. 

Labis  (\a{iic,  or  Xa/3(^toi',  a  spoon\  an  impicment 
used  in  the  (ireek  Church  for  the  purposc  of  administer- 
ing  the  clements  in  the  Ix>rd'8  Suppcr.  Difficulties  in 
the  njlministration  of  the  winę  wcre  fancied  to  arise  in 
th*^  ]Mil(llf'  Ages,  in  order  to  meet  which  ihejistuUr  cu- 
charisiicie  wcro  introduced;  and  subsequcntly  the  prac- 
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Uce  of  dipping  the  bread  in  the  winę,  so  that  both  might 
be  adminisŁcred  together.  The  Latin  Church  at  length 
withdrew  the  winę  altogether ;  and  the  Greek  Church, 
roingling  both  elements,  adroinistered  them  at  once  with 
a  \afiic,  or  gpoon, — Farrar,  EccL  IHct,    See  Fistul^s. 

Łabor  (properiy  1^^,a6a</',  to  workyGi,  tpyai^ofŁm ; 
also  b^S',  amal'f  to  taił,  Gr.  coiriaw ;  and  other  tcnDs). 
From  Gen.  ii,  15  (where  the  same  word  I^C  ia  used,  A. 

y.  **  till"),  we  leam  that  man,  even  in  a  st^te  of  inno- 
cence,  and  surrounded  by  all  the  extemal  sources  of 
happiness,  was  not  to  pass  his  time  in  indolcnt  repose. 
By  the  ycty  constitution  of  his  animal  frame,  exercise 
of  some  kind  was  abeolutely  essential  to  him  (comp.  £c- 
des.  V,  12).  In  Gen.  iii,  19,  labor,  iu  its  morę  ńgorous 
and  exhau8ting  forms,  is  set  forth  as  a  part  of  the  pri- 
meval  curae, "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  thou  shalt  eat 
bread  ;^  and  doubtless  there  is  a  view  of  labor  which  ex- 
hibits  it  in  reality  as  a  heavy,  sometimes  a  cnishing 
burden  (comparc  Gen.  xxxv,  16).  Bat  labor  is  by  no 
means  excla8ively  an  evil,  nor  is  its  prosecution  a  dis- 
honor  (comp.  Psa.  ciii,  23, 24).  It  is  the  prostration  of 
sŁrength,  wherewith  is  also  connected  the  temporary  in- 
capacity  of  sharing  in  the  enjoyments  of  life,  and  not 
labor  itself,  which  constitutes  the  curse  pronounced  on 
the  fallen  man.  Ilence  we  find  that,  in  primitive  times, 
manuał  labor  was  neither  regarded  as  degrading  nor 
coniined  to  a  certain  dass  of  society,  but  was  morc  or 
less  prosecuted  by  alL  By  the  institution  of  the  Sab- 
bath,  moreover,  one  seventh  of  man's  brief  life  was  res- 
cned  from  labor,  and  appropriated  to  rest  of  body  and  to 
that  improrement  of  the  mind  which  tends  to  strength- 
en,  inrigorate,  and  sustain  the  entire  man.    See  Sab- 

BATH. 

Labor  was  enjoined  on  all  Israelites  as  a  sacred  duty 
in  the  fourth  commandment  (Exod.  xx,  9;  DeuL  v,  13) ; 
and  the  Bibie  entertains  so  high  a  respect  for  the  dili- 
gent  and  skilful  laborer,  thct  we  are  told  in  Prov.  xxii, 
29,  **  Seest  thou  a  man  skiUcd  in  his  work,  he  shall  stand 
before  kings**  (comp.  also  ibid.  x,  4 ;  xił,  24, 27).  Among 
the  beautlful  features  which  grace  an  excellent  house- 
wifc,  it  is  prominently  set  forth  that  *^  she  worketh  will- 
ingly  with  her  own  hands'*  (Prov.  xxxi,  13).  With  such 
an  honorable  regard  for  labor,  it  is  not  to  be  wondcred 
at  that  when  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  the  Jews  away 
into  captivity,  he  found  among  them  a  thousand  crafts- 
men  and  smiths  (2  Kings  xxiv,  14-16;  Jer.  xxix,  2). 
The  ancient  rabbins,  too,  regarded  manuał  labor  as  most 
honorable,  and  urged  it  upon  every  one  as  a  duty,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  foUowing  sayings  in  the  Talmud : 
**  He  who  does  not  teach  his  son  a  craft  is,  as  it  were, 
bringing  him  up  to  robbery"  (Cholw,  105) ;  "  Labor  is 
greatly  to  be  prized,  for  it  elevates  the  laborer,  and 
maintains  him"  {ChagigOy  5 ;  Nedarim,  49,  b ;  Baba  Ba- 
throy  110,  a).    See  IIandicraft. 

The  Hebrews,  like  other  primitive  nations,  appear  to 
have  been  herdsmen  before  they  were  agriculturists 
(Greń.  iv,  2, 12, 17,22);  and  the  practice  of  keeping  fiocks 
and  herds  continued  in  high  esteem  and  constant  ob- 
senrance  as  a  regular  employment  and  a  social  cnndttion 
(Judg.  i,  16;  iv,  11 ;  Amos  vii,  14 ;  Lukc  ii,  8).  The  cul- 
ture  of  the  soil  came  in  course  of  time,  introducing  the 
di8covery  and  exercise  of  the  practical  arts  of  life,  which 
erentually  led  to  those  reiincments,  both  as  to  processcs 
and  to  applications,  which  precede,  if  they  do  not  crcatc, 
the  fine  arts  (Gen.  iv;  xxvi,  12;  xxxiii,  19).  Agricul- 
ture,  indeed,  became  the  chief  employment  of  the  He- 
brew  race  after  their  settlement  in  Canaan ;  it  lay  at  the 
very  basis  of  the  constitution.  both  civil  and  religious, 
which  Moses  gave  them,  was  held  in  great  honor,  and 
was  carried  on  by  the  high  as  well  as  the  humble  in  po- 
sition  (Judg.  vi,  1 1 ;  1  Sam.  xi,  5;  1  Kings  xix,  19).  No 
smali  care  was  bcstowed  on  the  culture  of  the  vine, 
which  grew  luxurioii8ly  on  the  hills  of  Palestine  (Isa.  v, 
2, 5 ;  Matt.  xxi,  33 ;  Numb.  xiii,  24).  The  vintage  was 
a  season  of  jubiloe  (Judg.  ix,  27 ;  Jer.  xxv,  30 ;  Isa.  xvi, 
10).    The  hills  of  Palestine  were  also  adomed  with  well- 


cultured  olive-gardena,  which  produced  fmit  nseful  for 
food,  for  anointiug,  and  for  medicine  (Isa.  xvii,  6 ;  xxłv, 
13;  Deut.  xxiv,  20;  Ezek.  xxvii,  17;  1  Kings  iv,  25; 
Hos.  xiv,  6, 7).  Attentlon  was  also  given  to  the  culture 
of  the  tłg-fcree  (2  Kings  xxi,  7 ;  1  Chroń,  xxvii,  28),  as 
well  as  of  the  date-palm  (Lev.  xxiii,  40 ;  Judg.  i,  16 ;  ir, 
5 ;  XX,  33 ;  Deut.  xxxiv,  8),  and  idso  of  balsam  (Gen. 
xliii,  11;  Ezek.  xxvii,  17;  xxxvii,  25;  Jer.  viii,  22). — 
Kitto.    See  Agricultukb. 

Łaborant^a  (laborers),  a  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  copiaim  orfossarH,  on  the  assumption  that  tłie 
Greek  word  Komdrai  is  taken  from  icuiroc,  labor.— Tar- 
rar,  Ecd,  Diet,  s.  v.     See  CoPiATiS ;  Fosbarii. 

Laborde,  Vidieu,  a  French  priest,  bom  at  Tou- 
louse  in  1680,  flourished  at  Pans  undcr  the  patronalne 
of  cardinal  De  Noailles.  He  died  in  1748.  His  works 
are,  A  Treatue  on  the  Eisence  .'—Biatinction  and  Limiis 
ofthe  Spiritual  and  T€mporalPowers:—FamUiar  Cok- 
Jerences ;  and  other  religious  works  of  valae. 

Łabouderie,  Jean,  a  cclebrated  French  tbeologi- 
cal  writer,  was  bom  at  Chalinargucs,  Auvergne,  Feh.  13, 
1776.  He  became  ricar  of  Notre  Damę,  Paris,  in  1815, 
and  early  distingruished  himself  morę  as  a  writer  than 
a  preacher.  He  was  particularly  converBant  with  the 
Hebrew  language.  He  died  as  honorary  grand  vicar 
of  Avignon  at  Paris,  May  2,  1849.  Among  bis  works 
ąye  Pmsies  łheologiques  (Oermont,  1801,  8vo):  —  Cen- 
siderationt  addresśees  aux  aspirants  au  mimatkre  de 
Figliae  de  Genire^  Jaisanł  mtite  a  ceUea  de  3/.  Enq»ey- 
taz  tur  la  dwinUl  de  Jeguś-Chrigt,  avec  une  repon»  a 
gwlgues  question$  de  M,  Delloc^  etc  (Paris,  1817, 8vo) : — 
Pricis  historigye  du  Mkkodiame  (1818, 8vo) : — Le  Chris- 
tianiame  de  Moniaigne  (1819,  8vo):  —  Yies  des  Sawis 
(1820, 3  vols.  24mo)  :—La  Religion  Chrełierme  (1826, 8vo) : 
— Notice  historicne  aur  Ztcingle  (1828,  8vo) ;  etc.  See 
Hoefer,  Nour.  Biog.  Genirale^  xxviii,  395. 

Laboureur,  Lb  Jean,  a  French  priest,  bora  at 
Montmorency  in  1623,  became  one  of  the  almoners  of 
the  king,  and  died  in  1675.  He  wrote  8evcral  raluable 
works  on  the  history  of  France. 

Labrador,  a  peninsula  of  north-eastera  America,  ta 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  eoath 
by  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  Gulf  of  St,  Law- 
rence,  on  the  west  by  the  Hud^n  Bay  and  James  Bay, 
on  the  north  by  the  Hudson  Strait.  Area  about  500.000 
sq.  miles.  The  peninsula  formcrly  was  a  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory  bclonging  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  with 
the  remainder  of  this  territory  was  in  1869  sold  to  the 
govemmcnt  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  intciior 
of  the  country  is  almost  entirely  unkno^-n.  Tbe  po|)u- 
lation,  comprising  Indians,  E£quimaux,  and  a  few  £uro- 
pcans,  amounts  to  about  4000.  It  is  believed  that  Lab- 
rador is  identical  with  the  Hellidand  (stone-land}  which 
about  the  year  1000  was  di8covercd  by  Lcif,  the  son  of 
Erie  the  Ked.  On  June  24, 1497,  it  was  again  discor- 
ered  by  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot.  It  was  risited  in 
1500  by  the  Portuguese  G.  Cortereal,  who  called  it  7V«  rra 
del  Labrador  (land  for  labor),  and  in  1576  by  the  £ng^ 
lishman  M.  Frobishcr.  In  1618  Hudson  explored  a  part 
of  the  coast.  The  country,  which  has  a  ragged  coast, 
and  is  surrounded  with  many  smali  islands,  does  not  al- 
Iow  an  extensive  cultivation ;  for,  although  the  vegeta- 
tion  is  only  in  the  northem  part  so  Umited  as  it  is 
throughout  Greenland,  the  winters  aie  evcn  morę  sc- 
vere,  and  during  the  short  summers  the  rousquitoe8  are 
cven  morc  troublesome  than  in  Greenland.  The  popu- 
lation  of  the  interior,  which  consists  of  Ked  Indiana,  is 
ver}'  smali;  the  £squimaux,who  inhabit  the  north-ea£t- 
em  and  the  western  coast,  are  a  littlc  morę  uumerous, 
and  support  themselve8  by  iishing  seals,  etc  If  thesc 
animals  fail  them  a  famine  is  brought  on,  or  they  are 
forced  to  penetrate  farther  into  the  interior,  whcre  they 
are  apt  to  encounter  the  Red  Indians,  their  irreooncila- 
ble  enemies  for  centuries. 

The  first  attempt  to  cstablish  a  mission  on  the  coast 
of  Labrador  was  madę  by  the  Moravians  in  1752,  when 
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J.  C  ErhttdŁ  was  killed  by  the  Esąoimaiuc  In  1771 
the  Moiayums  mioceeded  in  estoblishing  the  station  of 
Nain,  to  which  in  the  courae  of  the  following  ten  yean 
the  sUtiona  of  Okak  and  Hoffenthal  (Hopedale)  were 
added.  The  miaaion  met  here  with  the  aame  difficulties 
as  in  Greenland.  Thirty-four  yean  after  the  establiah- 
mentof  the  fint  miasion  an  extenaive  revival  took  place, 
in  conaeąaenoe  of  which  the  £9quimaax  connected  with 
theae  stationa  were  gained  to  Chriatianity.  For  the 
£aąaimaux  liring  morę  to  the  north,  Hebron  waa  found- 
cd  in  1830.  In  1864  the  atation  of  Zoar  waa  eatabliah- 
fld  for  the  tract  of  land  lying  between  Nain  and  Hoffen- 
UuL  AU  the  Eaquimaux  in  thia  part  of  Labrador  are 
DOW  Christiana.  Only  north  of  Hebron  a  few  pagans 
iie  Btill  Iiving,  for  the  conrersion  of  whom  in  1871  the 
Btation  of  Rama,  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Nullatorusek  (a 
liule  north  of  Ut.  59^  N.)  waa  fonnded.  Famine  and 
epidemica  have  greatly  redaced  the  nomber  of  the  £a- 
quiinaux  in  Labrador.  In  1870  the  atation  of  Nain 
numbered  239,  Okak  839,  Hoffenthal  250,  Hebron  219, 
a»i  Zoar  109  soola,  while  the  number  of  misaionariea  and 
attendanta  was  45.  The  acąuaintance  of  the  natiyes  with 
European  neceaaitiea  forced  the  misaionariea  to  charge 
themsdyea  with  the  importation  of  some  of  these  arti- 
da.  SabBequently  this  trade  was  transfened  to  apecial 
agenta.  In  the  mean  while,  commercial  intereata  haye 
caiued  a  number  of  Eoropeana  to  aettle  on  the  coast  of 
Labndor,  and  a  number  of  trading-posta  to  be  estab- 
łbhcd.  Besidea  the  Morayiana,  the  Society  for  the  Prop- 
agation  of  the  Gospel  has  begun  miaaionary  efforta  on 
Uk  aoathem  coast,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 
endeayored  to  gain  an  influence  upon  the  Red  Indiana 
of  the  interior.  See  Ne wcomb,  Cycłopadia  of  Miuiona ; 
Gnmdeman,  Mwion»atku  ;  Romer,  GesehitMe  der  Lab- 
rador-Miinom  (Gnadau,  1871).     (A.  J.  S.) 

Łabronose,  Clotilde  Suzak  Ck)URCBLLE8  db,  a 
Fiench  religioos  enthusiast,  was  bom  at  Yauxain,  Peri- 
goid,  May  8,  1747.  While  quite  young  ahe  adopted 
txaggented  myatical  notiona,  thooght  heraelf  called  to 
become  a  aaint,  and  was  so  anxious  to  leave  thia  world 
for  a  better  one  that  ahe  madę  an  attempt  at  auicide 
when  bot  nine  yean  old.  Her  ascettc  practtcea  were 
raj  seyere,  and  became  still  morę  ao  as  she  grew  up, 
yet  did  not  aeem  to  bave  any  injurious  effect  on  her 
tiealth.  At  the  agc  of  nineteen  ahe  became  a  nun  of 
the  thiid  order  of  St.  Francis,  and  soon  afler  declaied 
that  ahe  had  receiyed  a  miaaion  to  trayel  throngh  the 
vorld  to  conyert  sinnera,  but  waa  detained  in  the  eon- 
▼eot  by  her  auperior.  She  thcn  wrote  a  histoiy  of  her 
life,  which  ahe  addreased  to  M.  de  Flamarens,  bishop  of 
IVrigiienx,  without  effect.  The  MS.,  howeyer,  attract- 
cd  the  attentioa  of  Dom  Gerle,  prior  of  the  Chartreuse 
of  Yandaire,  who  entered  into  correapondenoe  with  the 
uithofiesB  in  1769,  and  she  aflerwards  declared,  when  he 
wts  elected  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly,  that 
^  had  predicted  it  to  him.  When  the  Reyólation 
broke  out,  M.  Poutard,  conatitutional  bishop  of  Dor- 
<b)Kiłe,  attracted  her  to  Pana,  where  she  prophesied 
■gainat  the  oourt  of  Romę,  and  in  fayor  of  the  ciyil  oon- 
ttitutaon  of  the  derg}'.  She  anb8eqnently  retumed  to 
Peiigord,  and  left  there  to  go  to  Romę,  thinking  to  con- 
yert the  pope,  cardinala,  etc.,  to  her  yiewa,  and  to  induce 
them  to  renoonce  temporal  power.  On  her  way  ahe  ad- 
dłwaed  the  people  whereyer  an  opportunity  offered.  In 
Augnst,  1792,  ahe  arriyed  at  Bologna,  whence  she  was 
(iń?cn  bj  the  tegate.  At  Yiterbo  she  was  arrested  and 
taken  to  the  caatle  of  San  Angek>.  In  1796  the  Fiench 
l^inctoiy  interfered  to  obtain  her  Uberation,  but  ahe 
preferred  lemaining,  aa  ahe  had  been  yery  kindly  treat- 
ed;  but  when  the  French  took  Romę  in  1798  she  left  the 
pńwn  and  retumed  to  Paria,  where  ahe  died  in  1821. 
^  penisted  to  the  last  in  belieying  heraelf  inspired, 
and  actnally  suoceeded  in  gathering  a  smali  circle  of  ad- 
^*nnta.  Labrousae  wrote  PrGphdiea  concememt  la  Ri- 
toUtum  Francauf^  suicies  duna  Predicłion  qui  amumce 
^M  <'«  awwfe  (for  1899)  (Paria,  1790,  8yo)  .—Lettre  de 
^Be,  dc  Ijobrouue  (Paria,  1790,  8yo).     Pontaid  pub- 


liahed  a  Recueil  des  (hmraget  de  la  celibre  MUe,  Lcthroua^ 
9e  (Bordeaux,  1797,  8yo).  See  Mahul,  A  nnuaire  n«cro- 
log.  1822;  Amault,  Jay,  Jouy  et  Noryina,  Biog,  nouv. 
des  Contemp. ;  Quenird,  La  France  Litteraire, — Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Bioff.  Generalef  xxyiii,  418. 

La  Bnme,  Francola  de.    See  La  Brune,  Jkan 

DE. 

Ła  Bnme,  Jean  de,  a  French  Proteatant  minis- 
ter, flouriahed  in  the  eeccmd  half  of  the  17th  and  the 
early  part  of  the  18th  century.  Ailer  the  reyocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantea  he  went  aa  pastor  to  Basie;  later 
he  became  miniater  at  Schoonoyen,  in  Holland.  He  ia 
particularly  celebrated  aa  a  writer,  but  many  of  the 
worka  which  haye  generally  been  attribnted  to  him  are 
now  belieyed  to  be  the  production  of  Francoia  de  la  Brane, 
also  a  Proteatant  French  paator,  who  flouriahed  about 
the  aame  time ;  went  to  Amaterdam  in  1685,  and,  on  ac- 
oount  of  heteTodox  opiniona,  waa  auspended  from  the 
ministry  in  1691.  We  haye  imder  the  name  of  La 
Brane,  among  other  worka,  Morale  de  Con/ucuu  (Amat. 
1688,  8yo):~Calyin'8  TraUe  de  la  Jutt{ficaiwn  (ibid, 
1698,  8yo;  1705, 12mo)  :~//Mf.  du  Visux  ei  du  Noutftau 
Test,  en  vers  (1731, 8yo). — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generale^ 
xxyiii,  423. 

Ziaoarry,  Giłjcs,  a  French  Jeanit,  who  waa  bom  at 
Caatrea  in  1605,  and  died  in  1684,  ia  noted  aa  the  author 
of  aeyeral  worka  on  the  hiatory  of  his  country.  See 
GenercU  Biographical  Diationary^  s.  ▼. 

Lace  (^"^no*  patAil\  from  being  hcisłed)^  the  blue 
eord  with  which  the  high-prieat's  breaatplate  waa  at- 
tached  to  the  ephod  (£xod.  xxyiii,  28,  87 ;  xxxix,  21, 
81;  rendered  "riband**  Numb.  xy,  88);  apoken  of  gold 
*^  toire"  (Exod.xxxix,3),  the  chain  for  attaching  a  coyer 
to  ita  y^sel  ("  bound,"  Numb.  xix,  15) ;  a  atrong  *'  łhread^ 
of  to  w  (Judg.  xyi,  9),  or  measuring-"  luuT  of  flax  (Ezek. 
xl,  3);  alao  of  the  string  by  which  the  signet-ring  was 
suspended  in  the  boaom  (**  bracelet,*'  Gen.  xxxyiŁi,  18, 
35) ;  finally  (icXiitf0^^a,  a  spvn  thread,  like  paihii  aboye, 
for  which  it  atands  in  Numb.  xy,  30),  a  cord  (Ecdua.  yi, 
80). 

ŁacedaBmo^nlan  (Aacf^ai^ónoc,  2  Mace  v,  9< 
elaewhere  £iraprian)c)f  an  iuhabitant  of  Lacedsmon  or 
Sparta,  in  Greece,  with  whom  the  Jews  at  one  time 
cUimed  kindred  (1  Mace.  xii,  2, 5, 6, 20,  21 ;  xiy,  20, 28 ; 
xy,  23).    See  Sparta. 

Lacey,  William  R,  D.D.,  a  clergyman  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  waa  bom  about  1781.  He  en- 
tered the  ministry  in  1813  aa  miaaionary  of  Chenango 
County,  N.  Y. ;  in  1818  he  became  rector  of  St.  Peter'a 
Church,  Albany.  He  labored  there  upwarda  of  twenty 
years,  his  ministration  being  crowned  with  great  suc- 
cees.  Subaeqnently  he  became  professor  in  the  Uni- 
yersity  of  Pennsylyania,  and  preaident  of  a  college  at 
Laceyyille,  Pa.  He  died  October  31, 1866.  Dr.  Lacey 
wrote  a  number  of  text-books  for  schools  and  collegea 
which  were  deser^^edly  popular  in  their  day,  particularly 
hia  Bhetorie  and  Morał  PhUosophy,  During  the  laat 
ten  yeara  of  hia  life  he  employed  hia  leisure  hours  in  re- 
yising  a  History  o/ the  Engtiśh  Church  prior  to  the  Time 
ofthe  Monk  A  vffustin,  and  aome  of  his  choioeat  aermons 
and  other  MSS.    See  i4  fu.  CA.  Rev,  1867,  p.  647. 

La  Chaise  or  Ła  Cliaize  d*Aix,  Francois  dr, 
Perff  a  celebrated  French  Jeauit  and  noted  confessor  of 
Louis  XIV,  waa  bom  of  a  noble  family  at  the  castle  of 
Aix  Aug.  25,  1624.  He  waa  educated  at  the  College  of 
Roanne,  became  a  Jeauit,  and  afterwards  went  to  com- 
pletc  his  studies  at  Lyons,  where  he  8ubscquently  taught 
philoaophy  with  great  snccess.  Haying  been  appointed 
professor  of  theolog>',  he  was  soon  called  away  from  Ly- 
ons to  direct  the  estabILshroent  of  his  order  at  Grenoble, 
but  almost  iromediatcly  retumed  with  the  ofl!ce  of  pi^ 
yincial.  Finally,  on  the  death  of  father  Ferrier,  he  snc- 
ceeded  him  aa  confessor  of  the  king  in  1675.  Madame 
de  Montespan  waa  then  at  the  height  of  her  fayor,  and 
all  the  efforta  of  father  Ferrier,  Bourdaloue,  Boasuet,  and 
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Mascaron  had  prored  ineffective  against  her.    La  Chaiae  \  to  retire  to  England,  %here  he  was  receired  by  his 
prfx:eeded  niore  cautiou^ly  thaa  his  predece«sore»  and    {^randfathcr,  pastor  of  ihe  Walloon  Church  at  London. 
proved  morę  .^uccessfuL     Ncver  dircctly  contradicting    la  1C94  he  was  ordained,  and  sooii  aflerwards  sent  to 
his  rwval  i>f'iiitent,  hc  kncw  how  to  gaiii  him  to  his    Irehuid-    Subsoąueutly  hebecame  siiccessively  pastor  of 
vicw8  by  >lo\v  but  s>tca<iy  advances.    Włiciicvcr  he  saw  ,  Wandaworth,  in  tlie  n<righborhoo<l  of  London,  in  1696; 
the  kincc  (lisiłO>cd  to  thmw  off  hi^i  easy  yokc,  hc  woidJ  ,  of  the  chapcl  of  the  French  artilltn-  in  that  to^^Ti  in 
feign  sic  kiiess  and  send  »r)me  pricst  of  strict  and  uncom-  j  1711 ;  and  tinally  pastor  of  the  Walloon  Church  of  ihe 
promLsing  Yinnciplcs  to  the  king,  who,  being  fjositively  i  Ilaguc  in  172Ó.    He  died  August  G.  1746.    La  Chapelle 
refused  ab&olution  oiice  by  father  Descham]  s,  v.ould,    wrotc  Reflpx\ons  au  sttjtt  (Tun  fi/steine pretertdu  nourtati 
after  sucli  exptriments,  submit  the  morę  rcadily  to  the    sur  k  mtjgtere  de  la  Triuiie  (AmsL  1729, 8vo) : — l^amtn 
wiły  Jesuit.     The  latter,  moreovcr,  was  an  agreeable    de  Li  nuiuure  de  precher  des  Prottstunis  /•'rancais,  elc 
compauion  as  well  as  an  casy  confosor.     I^Iadame  d3  |  (Arastcrd.  1730,  8vo) : — Repouse  a  Mr,  Maiftard,  ant^cn 
Montespan,  weary  of  the  coiittst  with  La  Chaise  and  '  chanoine  de  St.Sendn  de  TouIouse,au  sfjjtt  dane  cotijer- 
!tladame  de  Maiiitunon,  rctired  finally  into  a  cotiYcnt.  '  encesurla  rełir^crn,ctL\{lja  Haye,  1730,4to): — Eutrriien 
The  quecn  dying  a  few  year.s  aftcrwanls,  La  Cłiaisc  is    au  mjet  de  la  I^ttre  (Vun  TheoUtgien  sur  h  mystire  de  la 
said  to  have  given  the  king  t]ie  idea  of  a  morganatic  j  Trinite  (La  Ilaye,  1730,  8vo) : — Ijettre  Wun  IheulogieH 
marriage,  and  evcn  to  have  pcTformed  the  cercmony.  '  Reformę,  a  un  rj*  ntilhomnie  Luiherien  {\xnhU  1736, 2voŁs. 
Yet.in  spite  of  all  he  had  done  for  her.  Madame  deMain-   12mo) ;  it  is  also  known  under  the  title  iMires  sur  fou- 
tenoii  (q.  V.)  does  not  apjHjar  to  have  cvcr  bten  rcry  j  rrar/e  de  conłrorerse  du  P.  Schajjnwcher: — Memoires  de 
friendly  towar.U  the  Jesuit;   perhaps  bccause  he  pre-'  Polof/nc,  etc.  (Lond.  l7^d,12mo) :—l)tscription  des  cerę- 
Ycnted  a  public  recognition  of  her  marriage ;  perhaps    monies  obserrees  a  Romę  dejmis  la  morł  de  Cltmeni  XII 
fllso  bccause  she  knew  that  in  helping  her  he  liad  work-    jusgu^m  couronnement  de  Renoit  XI  \\  son  «łicc«war, 


cd  only  for  himself.  Whcn  ^ladamo  de  Maintcnon 
foundcd  the  institution  of  St.  Cyr,  La  Chaise,  Kacine, 
nnd  K<»ilcau  werc  commisbionctl  to  rerisc  its  rulcs.  The 
formcr  opiwscd  the  rule  that  teachcrs  should  be  re<iuired 
to  take  anything  morę  than  the  simplo  yows,  and  car- 
ried  hh  ]M>int,  though  8ubscquently  this  was  changcd, 
and  tłicy  bccame  subject  to  the  rule  of  SL  Augustinc. 
Aftcr  the  dcath  of  the  quecn  and  of  Colbort,  the  actions 
of  tlie  king  wcre  cntircly  govcnied  by  I-a  Chaisc  and 
Aladamc  d?  Maintcnon.    Both  agrecd  against  the  I*rot- 


etc.  (Paris,  1741, 12mo): — De  la  XecessHe  du  culte  pub- 
lic parnti  Its  Chretkn*  (La  Haye,  1746, 8vo;  Frankfort, 
1747,2  voK  12mo;  transL  into  Dutch,  Amst.  1748, 8vo; 
into  Gennan,  Brcslau,  1749, 8vo;  Ljiz.  1769, 8vo).  It  is 
a  dcfonce  of  tlic  courw  of  the  French  Protestants  in 
holding  their  aswroblies  du  difert  in  spite  of  the  edicts  of 
the  king : — Vie  df  Beausobre  (in  BeauK»bre'8  Remarques 
sur  le  Xouvtnu  Ttitanient^yolAi).  He  wrote  also  in  La 
BibUoth'€que  Anglaise. ou  hisłoire  liiteraire  de  la  Grandf 
Rrctatjne  (Arast.  1717-27, 15  yols.  12mo)  : — liibliothegue 


cstantp,  and  tluir  joint  eff(;rts  brought  on  the  revocation    raisoume  des  Ouiracjis  dts  Saratifs  de  C Europę  (^Amst. 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes;    The  Jesuit,  indeed,  tried  to  eon-  ^  1728-,ó.'J,  62  vołs.  12mo)  : — Xourelle  RiUiothkgue,  ou  his- 


ciliatc  the  king  and  the  popc  whcn  the  difłicultics  arosc 
about  the  dcclaration  of  the  clergj'  in  1C82,  and  the  fa- 
moiLs  four  pro|)<»}?itions,  and  even  nppeared  moro  inclined 
to  Kido  vńth  the  temporal  than  with  the  spiritual  mon- 
arch;  but  he  agaiii  balanced  tlie  acoount  by  adyocating 
the  dragonnadcs  as  a  surę  nieans  of  reclaiming  erring 
conscicnccs.  Ile  diod  Jan.  20,  1709.  In  tho  famous 
ąuarrcl  bctwccii  Fi-nelon  and  IicKS<Miet,  I^  Chaisc  sided 
with  the  formcr,  as  far,  at  Icast,  as  he  darcd  witliout  of- 
fending  the  king.  Hc  cvcn  aflcctcd  grcat  rogard  for 
Quefin(^l,  though,  whcn  it  is  rcmembcred  that  hc  causcd 
the  works  of  tliat  writer  to  be  condcmnc<l,  the  sinccrity 
of  hbł  rcgard  may  hc  doubtc<l;  but  it  was  his  principlc 
to  attack  individuals,  not  partics,  and  he  thcrcforc  found 


toire  litferaire  des  pnticipaux  ecrUs  qui  sc  publietii  (La 
Haye,  1738  sq.,  19  yols.  12mo).  He  also  translated  into 
French  sonie  works  of  Dition,  Stccle,  Ikntley,  and  Bur- 
iict.  See  Qućrard,  La  France  Litteraire ;  Haag,  La 
France  Proftstante  ;  Hoefcr,  Xouv.  JJioff,  Gener.  xxviŁi, 
507.     (J.  N.  P.) 

La'chiBll  (Heb.  Lalish',  d'^2^,  prób.  impregnablcy 
otherwise  smitten;  Sept.  in  Josh.  and  Kings  \axic;  in 
Chroń.,  Neh.,  and  Jer.  \axfic  v.r.  \axic ;  in  Isa.  Aa^fC 
V.  r.  Aox'ic  or  Aay^/C ;  wi  yi\c.  Aa^f  ic ;  Joscphus  A«\'ic, 
Ant.  viii,  10, 1 ;  also  Xdxtiaa^  Ant.  ix,  9,  3),  a  Caanan- 
itish  royal  city  (.losh.  xii,  11)  in  the  soutiiem  part  of 
Palestine,  whose  king  Japłiia  joincd  the  Amoritish  oon- 
fcderacy  against  Josliua  (Josh.  x,  3, 5) ;  but  he  was  takcn 


it  conyenient,  as  a  true  Jesuit,  to  praise  men  whom,  on  I  (j^sh.  iv,  2ó),  and  his  citv  destroyed  bv  the  victorious 


account  of  their  very  principlca,  he  sccretły  sought  to 
dcstroy.  See  Jansemsm;  JusiriTS.  Hc  was  a  shrewd, 
I)ersevering  politician,  and  did  much  good  to  his  order, 
but  [)ćre  La  Chaisc  oannoŁ  be  lauded  eithcr  as  a  grcat 
roan  or  as  a  good  priest.  The  kiiid*  st  commcnt  cver 
madę  on  his  character  is  that  by  Yoltairc,  who  spcaks 
of  him  as  '*  a  mild  pcrwui,  with  whom  the  waya  of  con- 
ciliation  wcre  always  open."  Hc  obtaine<l  the  king's 
protection  for  the  College  of  Cl<>rmont,  sińce  called  Col- 
lege Louis-lc-Crrand,  and  reci  ivcd  for  his  onicr  a  finc 
estate  to  wiiich  his  namo  was  given,  and  which  is  now 
the  cemetery  of  *" Pere  la  Chaise'  at  Paris.  Hc  wrote 
Peripateticre  qvadrnplicis philosophio' Placifa  rtttionnlin, 
etc.  (Lyons,  1661, 2  yols.  fol.)  : — Ilumantc  safAeuti(F  Pro- 
positioiies  propłif/natic  Lt/t/duni  in  coUeain  Soc.  Jtsu  (Ly- 
ons, 16r»2.  fol.): — Iiip(y}m'  a  (pnlrjueH  difjicultes propoMcs 
a  un  tlutdofjieiu  etc.  (Lyons,  1()6<».  4to);  etc.  Sce  Saint- 
Simon,  Memoires;  Madame  dc  ^Maiiitcncui,  Corre.fpond- 
nnce ;  Yoltaire^  iSiecle  dn  Louis  XIV :  lienoht,  U isf.  d" 
tFdit  de  Xantts;  ,1  uńau,  PoUd^jUe  du  Cl*  rfje  de  France ; 
Sismondi,  Hu<t.  des  Francaijfj  yol.  xxv,  xxvi,  and  xxvii ; 
Krgis  dc  Chantclauze,  I^e  Pere  dc  la  (^haiM'  (Lyons,  1850, 
8vo);  Hoofer,  Xouv.  Riofjr.  Genindc^  xxviii,  483.  Sec 
Louis  XIV. 

La  Chapelle,  Akmasd  BoisnisLEAr  i>e,  a  French 


Israelitcs,  in  Fpite  of  tlie  re-enforccmcnt  of  the  king  of 
Gezer  (Josh.  xy,  31-35,  whcre  its  great  8trength  is  dc- 
noted  by  the  t\co  days  ass.iult).  Sce  Josinw.  From 
thcse  last  passages  it  apiK-ars  to  haye  Wen  sitiiat^^d  łw?- 
twecn  Libnah  and  Eglon ;  but  it  is  mentioned  l)C-tw('<  n 
Jokthecl  and  Ik>zkath,  ainong  the  cities  of  the  lUiiil;- 
tiue  ynllcy  or  plain  of  Judah  ( Jot.h.  xv,  39).  It  is  mi  n- 
tioncd  in  conncction  with  A<loraim  and  Azekah  as  hav- 
ing  becn  rebuilt,or  rather  fortified.by  Kehoboam  fig.^iu5t 
the  Philistincs  (2  Chroń,  xi,  9),  and  secms  aftcr  that 
time  to  havc  bccn  rcgardcd  as  one  of  tlie  f.trongr?t  fur- 
trcsscs  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  (for  hitlur  Aninzi?ih 
was  pursued  and  slain,  2  Kings  xiy,  19;  2  (^hron.  xxv, 
27),  haying  for  a  time  brayed  the  assaults  of  the  A^^pyr- 
ian  army  under  Sennaehcrib  on  his  way  to  Euryi.t  (2 
Kingsxviii,  14. 17;  xix,8;  2  Chroń,  xxxii,  9 ;  Isa.  xxx  vi. 
2;  xxxvii,  8);  Init  was  at  Icngth  taken  by  Nibudiad- 
iiezzar.  at  the  downfall  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  (.Jer. 
xxxiv.  7).  It  was"  rcoccupicd  after  the  cxile  (Nch.  xi, 
30).  The  affright  occasioned  by  thcsc  puddtn  attache 
was  prcdictp<l  by  the  propliet  Micah  (i,  13),where  this 
city,  lying  not  vcr\"  far  from  the  frontiers  of  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  intro- 
duce  the  idolatry  of  that  commonwealth  into  Judaism. 
A  dctaiłcd  r('[)rcscntation  of  the  sicge  of  some  large  Jew- 


Protestant  writer,  was  Iwrn  at  Ozillac  (Saintongc)  in  ,  i.sh  city  ł)y  Sennaehcrib  lias  been  discoyered  on  the  re- 
1676.  He  was  a  student  at  the  college  of  I5ordeaiix  I  cently  disinterred  monuinents  of  Assyria,  which  is  thcro 
when  the  reyocatioii  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  obligcd  him  |  callcd  Lakhisha,  and  presumed  to  be  Lachish  (Layard^s 


LACHISII  II 

A'ntml  md  Bid/ytan,  p.  152),  a]thnuf;h  it  does  not  ap- 
pcir  from  the  BibUcBl  bccoudł  that  thia  city  yieldod  (o 
bił  mu;  iiHleed,  nnme  exi>m»ona  wnuld  almoal  teem 
lo  icoplf  Ihc  rev«rBe  (see  "thnugbt  to  iiin  them,"  i 
(^niii.  xxiii.  1;  "  ilopannl  from  LiichiBh,"2  Kinga  iix. 
I*;  ind  npecially  Jfr.  KXxit',TV  CdL  fiiwliuioii  evcu 
retiii  Ibe  MiDc  of  Ihe  city  in  nucstion  on  iha  monu- 
Ewnli  u  Lubana,  L  e.  Lilinah  (Loyuil,  tU  tup.  p.  153, 
Dnul.  KiwUnson  aiso  thiiiks  tbat  on  the  Sat  OLlack  ot 
km  Scnnacheritj  did  nnC  uck  the  city  (Htrndnlui,  i, 
4K|,nijtiG|.  At  all  eircnłfl,  it  irould  Knn  Iliat,aftCTthc 
lulioiisaiDii  nr  ll«tekiali,  Scnnachciib  in  Bomo  way  re- 
^iiCHl  Lachish,  aiiA  mircbcd  in  furce  agiurut  the  Kcyp- 
tiint  (J««ph.  Ant.  X.  1, 1 !  cnmp.  lea.  Jix,  1-4).  Havf- 
linmn  niainuuna(//<nid(irHi,  i,.4'T)  that  SriiiiaclieriI)  at- 
UKked  Luhish  >  wcond  time,  but  uticihcr  on  lib  rc- 


1  LACHISII 

tnm  rmm  hia  Ec!>'plian  campai^,  or  after  he  haiL  paid 
a  yisit  to  Ntuevcb,  connot  now  be  detcnoincd.  Sec 
HF.ZEKIAII.  It  19  B|>cvially  tnentionedthathc  laid  nego 
to  it "  with  atl  Ilia  iiower"  (2  Chrun.  xxxii,  9).  bihI  herc 
"the  grcnl  kinj;"  himaelf  remaincd,  while  his  offlcera 
oniy  were  diaiMUeheil  ti>  Jeriuakin  ('J  Chinn.  xxxii,9; 

2  KinRa  xviii,  17).  8ee  StiNNACHERiB.  Thia  eir^a  is 
ronńrtered  by  Lnysrd  and  Hincki  to  be  dcpicled  on  Iho 
slabs  Toiind  by  the  roTmer  In  one  of  the  chambera  of  the 
palnce  at  KonyiinjikjWhifh  bta(  the  inacription  "Son- 
nachcrib.  the  mighty  kinj^,  king  of  the  countiy  of  An- 
avria,  aitlini;  on  the  Ihrune  of  jiidĘincnt  bcforo  (nr  ac 
tiie  entrance  of)  the  city  nt  Lnchbh  (Lakhiibn).  I  piw 
liermisaion  for  its  slaughter"  (Layard,  .Vin.  and  Ilnb.  p. 
140-6-i,  snd  1,W,  iiulfl.    Thcw  flabs.  coiitaiii  n  i-int  of 


From  tbe  Mon 


AIlEck  of  Lacbl^b  by  Ibe  Ai 

■iM<l  be  Lachish  itself.  The  bas-rellcr^  dppict  Ihe  cap-  I  The  country  aiound  a  represcnteil  as  hilly  and  KOOded, 
lare  of  an  cxtensi¥e  city  dcfcnded  by  double  walls,  I  produtin^  the  fig  and  the  vine.  Immeuse  prepantioog 
"iih  lialtlements  and  towen,  and  by  fortiUed  outworka.  1  had  evideotly  been  niade  for  tbc  sicge,  and  in  no  otht* 
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aroand-plaaorŁacliiBbaaiakenbylbeAaayduiia.   From  Ibe  Uauameuta. 

ian  kinR  Biving  ordcre  for  Ihe  disposal  of  the  priwn- 
rra,  aercral  of  whom  arc  (ti>[,ictod  ai  alrendy  in  llic 
hands  of  the  exec<ilic>ncni.  soitK  being  atroicheil  nakcd 
on  the  (croand  in  nnler  to  be  flayed  alire,  while  othera 
were  slain  by  the  bhotiI.  (Sce  Layaid'.*  .\fomnariila  of 
JfinerrJi,  2d  series,  plntcs  2l)-34.}     Sce  C.mtiye. 

theii  time  Lachish  n-as  a  vilUgc  aeren  milcs  south 


many  armed  warriora  drawn  up  m 
"lay  against  a  berieged  city,  which  vf!u  defcnded  nilh 
tifual  determination.  The  procesu  of  the  aisault  and 
wk  are  giren  in  the  most  tninute  and  liveiy  mau- 
n"-  Tho  spoil  and  caplii-es  are  cshibitcil  in  fuli,  the 
luicT  dLitinguiahed  by  their  Jewish  physinBnomy,  and 
'it  tb«  pilliged  eondition  of  their  ganneiit*.  'On  a 
"hiwie  iu  fruBt  of  ihe  -city  is  represented  tho  Aasyi- 


("  towsnis  Darom")  of  Ekuthempolli.  The  onl^  place 
Ihit  has  becn  found  by  traveilera  it  ill  answering  to 
the  BcnplurEłl  notices  u  i'm-Lą/śi,  on  the  leli  or  the 
road  tietween  tiua  and  Ucbnin,  eitualed  "  upon  a  Iow 
oTcred  confuaedly  vith  heapa  of 


with  ir 


«  fragmenis  of  marble  cnlumna,  whoUy 
ovflrgrown  with  thutlu ;  a  well  to  Ihe  Boulh-*aat,  bebw 
the  hill,  DOW  almoat  łłll«d  up.  liavini;  alsa  aereral  c«1- 
umns  arouud  it"  (Bobinaon,  Biblical  RrKarditt,  ii,  388). 
Thig  locality,  natnittistanding  it  ia  aomewbaC  jnore  dis- 
tant  from  Bcit-Jibrin  (Elcutheropoliit)  than  the  Ono- 
nuutiron  calla  for,  and  liJcewiac  to  the  Bouth-tr^jf,  aod 
notwitbstanding  the  impCTfect  agricment  in  name  (aev- 
eral  of  the  lettera  bcing  diCfeirnl  in  the  llib.  and  Ara- 
Wc,  in  addilion  lo  tbe  prefii  t'TB  [whicb,  however,  may 
only  denotc  ita  importance  u  ■  niofA<r-citv]),  Raumer 
and  Growe  (in  the  3luilim  u.  Kril.  \IH5,  i^H3  sq.)  iti- 
cline  m  idcutify  with  that  oTIdcbiih,  on  the  ground  of 
ils  praxiiaity  (<ce  Josh.  x,  SI-3G)  to  Eglon  (Kiamer, 
BtiiTWfe  zur  bOliichm  Gto^jraphir,  1S4S,  p.  23).  With 
thto  cotłcluaioii  Schwarz  couean  (^Palnliiit,  p.8ó),a«  alao 
Yau  de  Ydde  (.Wrmoir,  p.  3S9),  and  Thommn  {Lani  imd 
Book,  ii,  356) ;  but  Ritler  a  undeclded  (Erdhauif,  xvi, 
181),  By  "  UaroTDB,"  also,  Eusebiua  may  liave  intend- 
ed,  not  tbe  gouthem  diatrict,  but  a  place  ot  that  name, 
whicb  is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  and  ii  placcd  by  Ihc 
accuiale  old  trayeller  bap-Parehi  aa  two  boura  south  of 
Gau  (Zmre  in  Ba-j.  of  TuJtla,  by  Asher,  ii,  M2).  With 
regard  l«  Ihc  weaknen  of  Um-Lahin,  &I>.  Pnrtcr  haa  a 
good  compariaou  bctwecn  it  and  Ashdod  (^Ilandbootj  p. 
261). 

T.łflininiin^  Karl,  a  diatinguiahed  German  philol- 
ogiBt,  waabom  at  Bninawick  March  4, 1793.  He  atud- 
ied  at  [he  univeiaitiea  of  Leipiig  aod  Giittingen,  and  in 
ISll  founded,  togethei  wilh  Bunien,  Diaseu,  and  Em. 
Schulze,  Ihe  Philological  Sodeiy.  In  1813  be  entered 
Łheannyaaavolunteer,but,tuiving  ieft  ilat  iheconciu- 
Bum  of  the  war,  he  twcanie  profeasor  at  Ibe  Univeraity  of 
Seriin  in  1827,  and  member  of  tbe  Academy  of  Ihat  dty 
in  IS30.  He  died  at  Berlin  Maich  13, 1851.  Hia  phil- 
oiogical  worka  ara  distinguiahed  for  pmfound  leaming 
■nd  obie  criticiam.  He  cunSned  bimaelf  mainly  lo  edi- 
tiona  of  clasui^al  aulhors,  but  he  also  publiahed  an  edi- 
tion  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  (BeiUn,  1831 ;  3d  ed. 
1846;  inalan{erfunn,1846-U).  Intbiaeditioo  of  the 
Kew-Ttalament  Scripturea  in  the  original,  "  he  aimed," 
aays  Ur.W.  I.  Aleiauder  (Kitlo,  BOL  Cgrlop.  ii,  769), 
"at  prescnting,  aa  far  aa  poeeible,  Ihe  leit  aa  it  waa  in 
ie4lh  cenlury,  hii  detign  be- 


ing,  n 


supply  a 


tt  denyed  fr 


tiea  direcdy  and  eicluai^ely.  Relinąuiahing  the  pu»i- 
bility  of  aacertaining  whal  waa  the  exact  tcxt  of  the 
original  aa  it  appeaied  in  the  Autograpba  of  tbe  auihom, 
he  set  bimaelf  to  determine  tbe  oldest  aitainable  text 
by  meana  of  extant  codiccs.  For  thia  purpuae  he  madę 
uae  of  oni;  a  very  few  MS&,  viz.  A,  B,  C,  P,  Q,  T, 
ZifortbeUogpelai  U,G,H,  fot  the  Epistlea;  Lhe  ante- 


Hieronymian  Litin  yrraions,  and  Ihe  readinga  of  Oii- 
gen,  IrentuB,  Cyprian,  HiUry  of  l^iitiera,  Lucifer;  and 
fc^r  the  Aporalypae,  iSimariua.  Undcr  the  Greek  ttxx 
Ihe  edilor  cilca  hl>  auihoritiea,  and  at  tbe  boltum  of  the 
page  be  giveB  tbe  Yulgale  Tersion  edited  from  two  cud- 
icea  of  tbe  eth  century,  the  Fuldenaia  and  the  Amian- 
linua,  pre«erved  in  tbe  Lauienlian  Library  at  Flonnce. 
.  .  .  On  ita  Sm  appeirance,  hia  work  and  Ihe  piinriplea 
on  which  it  waahaaed  were  subjected  lo  much  hoai^lv. 
but  hia  great  acr>-iceB  lo  tbe  cauae  of  N.-T.  cnticisn  ań 
now  uniremlly  admiltcd.  Tbal  he  nairowed  uiina- 
Bonably  the  aphera  of  legilimale  auibority  for  the  nacred 
lcxl,  that  he  waa  aometiniea  capricioua  in  bia  sclectioa 
ofauthorilieą  and  thal,whik  he  did  not  alwaya  follow 
hia  autboiities,  he  at  otber  timea  foUowed  Ihcm  ev«i  in 
thcir  nianifeu  errora  and  blundens  may  be  admiited. 
Bul,  after  evcry  deduclion  from  tbe  merita  of  hia  wodi 
ig  madę  which  juatice  demanda,  there  will  Mili  remain 
lo  Lachinann  the  high  praiac  of  baving  bcrn  Ibe  lirst  to 
applylo  the  edilingof  the  Greek  N.  T.  Ihoae  sound  prin- 
cipia of  t«^tual  cnticiam  which  can  alone  »e«urv  ■  cor- 
rect and  Iruatwonhy  test.  In  thia  be  lollowcd,  to  ■ 
conśderable  eilent,  Ibe  counael  of  the  iUualrioua  Benl- 
le}',  nltered  morę  than  a  century  befott  (whence  aome, 
who  Bought  to  discredil  hia  efforta.  unworthil;  mocked 
him  aa  '  SimU  Bentleii'}  j  but  be  owed  nolhing  lo  n«nt- 
ley  beyond  the  auggeation  of  the  principlea  he  has  ful- 
iowed ;  and  he  poaaessed  and  haa  ably  uied  maleriala 

Lacbmann'a  e^poŃlion  of  hia  principlee  in  Sladim  Ktid 
Krililtn.  1830,  p.  SH-MAj  alao  a  review  of  ScTivoiier'i 
[CoColion  n/lhe  Go^i.,  Cambr.  1853,  (tvo]  atricinnta 
on  Lachmanna  ediiion  of  the  N.-T.  wiilinRs  in  Kitlo. 
Joum.Suc./.i/.185a,July,p.366»q.)  Sec  Herta,Z.«ct- 
moiBi;  rine  Bioffrapiii  (Berlin,  1851,  8vo);  TrefteUea, 
rńalfd  Tfxl  o/ IhtUnriK.T.p.  97  m.:  Hotfer,  A~miT. 
Biay.  Geniralr,  xxviii,  63S;  Herer,  Umetnal  l.tiihm, 
is,  9&Ł    Sfc  Criticisu,  Biblical. 

ŁacO>Iib«,  PilHK,  a  cdebraled  Roman  Catholic  tno- 
naatic,  a  nalivc  of  Savoy,  flouriebed  in  the  Koond  half 
of  Ihc  17ib  ccnIUT}',  lirM  aa  the  apiritual  adviscr  and 
confesaor  of  Madame  Guyon,  and  ailerwards  as  a  leeal- 
oua  follower  of  lhe  emineni  French  female  łlyatic.  In 
1G87,  wbon  the  Quieli9Di  of  MoUnoe,  which  Lacombe 
ardenlly  eapoused,  waa  condcmned,  ptre  Lacmnbc  waa 
'  and  he  died  in  priaon  in  1699.     During  his 


very 


nuch  depr«Bsed  ir 


and  Anally  lust  hia  reaann.  Thia 
ment  madę  in  OUT  voL  iii, p.  1039,  that" he  died  in  a  mad- 
bouac."  Ilia  relotion  with  Madame  Guyon  had  \ieva 
Ycry  intin)at«,  and  thia  waa  quile  natural  when  wo  eon- 
aider  that  the  fonner  conIcMor  became  an  ordcnt  fuUow- 
er  of  Madame,  and  no  doubt  the  acandal  to  which  their 
acaocialionahad  git-en  riae,  aa  well  as  lhe  impriaoniDcnt, 
madę  L^combe  a  great  auffcrer  in  hia  laat  daya.  He 
wrole  Anal<itt  dt  rorainm  menlalf,  which  in  1688  w«9 
forbidden.    Sce  GnroN.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Łacombs,  Domialąua,  a  French  prelate  of  ttote, 
waa  bom  at  Montrejean  (Haule  Garonne)  July  25, 1749, 
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ind  tm  edttcated  in  the  college  at  Tarbes,  wbich  he  en- 
tered  iii  1766.  In  1788  he  became  rector  of  a  college  at 
Bordeaiuc,  but  eneigetically  embracing  the  piinoiples  of 
tbe  Reroludon  in  1789,  he  solemnly  dcclared  in  favor  of 
sepAration  of  Church  and  State,  and  was  eiecŁed  in  oon- 
Mquence  cnrate  of  St  Paul  at  Bordeaux.  Sent  to  the 
Asaefflbly,  he  took  quite  a  prominent  part  in  politics 
undlthe  dccretal  prohibiting  all  ecclesiastical  dreas  was 
pabłisbed  (April  7, 1792),  when  he  forthwith  ceaaed  his 
lerrice  to  the  state,  and  retumed  to  Bonleaux  to  assume 
the  dMti^s  of  his  ecclesiastical  functions.  In  1797  he 
wu  elected  metn>politan  of  Bordeaux,  and  in  1802  was 
one  of  the  twelve  bishops  nominated  by  the  emperor 
Napoleon,  as  whose  zealous  partisan  Laoombe  \fi  known 
afler  bis  eleration  to  the  episcopacy  of  Angouldme.  He 
died  April  7, 1823.  See  A  tmales  de  la  Religion,  xv,  134 ; 
Hoefer,  Aour.  Bwg,  Generale,  xxyiii,  541. 

Łacordaire,  Jean  Baptiste  Ubnri,  a  noted  Ro- 
num  Catholic  theologian  of  this  century,  the  reviver  of 
tbe  Dominican  order,  and  a  most  dbtinguished  pulpit 
orttor  of  modem  France,  was  bom  at  Receynsur-Ource, 
in  the  department  Cdte-d*Or,  March  12, 1802.  He  was 
educated  for  the  legał  profession,  first  at  Dijon,  where 
he  obtained  the  highest  honors,  and  afterwards  (1822) 
at  Piris,  and  in  1824  he  began  practlce  as  an  advocate, 
and  RMe  rapidly  to  distinction.  Łacordaire  was  nt  this 
time,  like  most  of  the  youth  of  France,  a  Deist  of  the 
Yołtaiie  school,  bnt  Lamennais*  Essai  sur  Pindijerence, 
which  fell  into  his  hands,  decided  the  youthfol  iawyer  to 
derote  himself  thereafter  to  the  cause  of  the  Christian 
rdigion,  which  he  felt  satisfied  must  form  the  basis  of 
all  aocial  Ufe.  He  immediately  abandoned  his  profes- 
iioo,  and  entered  the  College  of  St.Sulpice,  and  in  1827 
leoeiyed  holy  orders.  Montalembert,  Lacordaire*s  bi- 
ographer,  however,  would  have  us  believe  that  this  sud- 
dói  change  from  atheism  to  orthodox  Christianity  "was 
doe  to  no  man  and  to  no  book,  but  aolely  to  a  sudden 
impolse  of  grace,  which  opened  his  eyes  to  the  sin  and 
foUy  of  irrdigion."  Shortly  after  his  ordination  he  was 
offered  the  position  of  anditor  of  the  rota  at  the  court 
of  Boine,  an  ofiice  which  at  once  oonfers  the  title  of 
iBonsignore,  and  is  always  a  step  to  the  episcopate,  and 
often  to  a  cardinal^s  hat ;  bnt  he  declined  it  peremptorily. 
His  fiist  appointment  was  that  of  almoner  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Joilly,  also  known  as  the  College  of  Henry  I Y. 
Ueie  he  became  personally  aoquainted  with  the  ^abbć 
lamennaiw,  and  speedily  the  youthful  priest  and  the 
kamed  theologian  formed  a  close  and  intimate  alliancc, 
which  was  interrapted  only  by  the  departure  of  Lamen- 
nais from  the  Church  in  1833.  One  of  the  first,  and 
perhaps  most  important,  results  of  the  friendly  aUiance 
of  theaethree  men  was  the  establishment,  after  the  July 
Tgyolution  of  1830,  of  the  Journal  L\A  renir,  "  an  organ 
at  onoe  of  the  highest  Church  principles  and  of  the 
moat  extreme  radicalism."  See  Lamennais.  Count 
UoDtalembert  has  fumished  us  a  life-like  portrait  of 
Łacordaire  at  this  time ;  and,  although  much  allowance 
most  be  madę  for  the  passionate  exclamation8  of  a 
frieod,  it  desenres  at  least  our  notice.  **  It  was  in  No- 
Tember,  1830,  that  I  saw  him  for  the  first  time  in  the 
cabin^  of  the  abb^  Lamennais,  four  months  after  a  rev- 
olntion  which  had  appeared  for  a  moment  to  confound 
in  a  common  ruin  the  throne  and  the  altar,  and  one 
month  after  the  esUblishment  of  the  Journal  U Arenir. 
That  joomal  had  for  its  motto  *  God  and  Liberfy  P  It 
vas  the  intention  of  the  foimders  that  it  should  regen- 
eate  Catholic  opinion  in  France,  and  seal  its  union  with 

Uberd  progressi He  was  twenty-eight  years  of 

•ge;  he  was  dressed  as  a  layman,  the  state  of  Paris  not 
tben  pennitting  priests  to  wear  their  clerical  costume. 
H»  alender  figurę,  his  delicate  and  regular  features,  his 
chiaelled  forehead,  the  soyereign  carriage  of  his  head, 
bis  black  and  sparkling  eye,  an  indescribable  union  of 
%h  spirit,  elegance,  and  modesty  in  his  whole  appear- 
•noe,  were  only  the  outward  tokens  of  a  soul  which 
jeemed  ready  to  orerflow,  not  merely  in  the  free  con- 
mcta  of  public  speaking,  but  in  the  effusions  of  intimate 


friendship.  The  brightness  of  his  glance  revealed  at 
once  treosures  of  indignatioh  and  of  tendemess;  it 
Hought  not  merely  enemies  to  combat  and  overthrow, 
but  also  hearts  to  win  over  and  subdue.  His  voice,  so 
yigoious  and  iribrating,  took  oflen  accents  of  infinite 
Bweetnesa.  Bom  to  combat  and  to  love,  he  already 
borę  the  stamp  of  the  double  royalty  of  soul  and  of  tal- 
ent. He  appeared  to  me  charming  and  terrible,  as  the 
type  of  enthusiasm  for  good,  of  virtue  armed  in  defence 
of  the  trath.  I  saw  in  him  one  of  the  elect,  predesti- 
nated  to  all  that  youth  most  desires  and  adores  —  ge- 
nius  and  glory."  The  articles  published  in  the  A  venir 
speedily  proroked  the  displeasure  of  the  episcopate,  and 
an  early  opportunity  was  sought  to  bring  the  trana- 
gressors  to  grief.  This  was  found  in  an  intemperate 
attack  written  by  Łacordaire  against  Louis  Philippe. 
Both  Łacordaire  and  Lamennais  were  cited  before  a  jury 
for  trial  in  January,  1831 ;  the  former,  however,  pleaded 
the  cause  of  the  joumal  with  so  much  eloquence  and 
ability  that  both  the  accused  were  aoąuitted.  Thus 
encouraged,  they  adopted  morę  vigorons  measiires  to  se- 
cure  liberty  of  education,  in  the  face  of  an  energetic 
opposition  from  the  uniyersity.  They  annonnced  that 
they  would  open  a  free  school  in  the  French  capital, 
and  actually  began  teaching  in  May,  1831.  The  police, 
however,  soon  put  an  end  to  this  bold  movement,  and, 
as  one  of  their  number  was  a  count  (Montalembert), 
they  were  accused  before  a  court  of  peers,  and  fined  100 
francs.  A  short  time  after  the  papai  see  openly  de- 
clared  its  opposition  to  them  by  an  encyclical  censuro 
which  Gregory  Xyi  issued  Sept.  18, 1832.  Rejecting 
aU  their  dogmas,  it  declared  "  the  whole  idea  of  the  re- 
generation  of  the  Church  absurd,  liberty  of  conscience  a 
delirium,  freedom  of  the  press  fatal,  and  inviolable  sub- 
roission  to  the  prince  a  maxim  of  faith."  Even  before 
this  papai  censure  had  been  publicly  proclaimed  the 
three  chief  editors  of  VAvemr  had  gone  to  Romę,  to 
prevent,  if  possible,  any  seTere  measures  on  the  part  of 
the  pope.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Lamennais  first  de- 
cided to  tum  from  the  cormptions  of  Romę — from  the 
corpse  which  he  saw  dearly  it  was  in  yain  to  attempt 
to  resuscitate.  Not  so,  however,  was  Łacordaire  affect^ 
ed.  His  imagination  had  been  vividly  impressed  by 
the  imposing  ceremonies  and  glorious  traditions  of  the 
Romish  Church,  and  he  was  prepared  at  once  to  sub- 
mlt  to  it  "sicut  cadarer.*'  "The  miseries,  the  infirmi- 
ties,"  says  Montalembert,  in  his  biography  of  Łacordaire, 
"  inseparable  from  the  mingling  of  everything  human 
with  that  which  is  divine,  did  not  escape  his  notice,  but 
they  seemed  to  him  as  if  lost  in  the  mysterious  splen- 
dor of  tradition  and  anthority.  He  the  jonmaUst,  the 
citizen  of  1830,  he  the  democratic  liberał,  had  comprc- 
hended  at  the  first  glance  not  only  the  inriolable  maj- 
esty  of  the  supremę  pontificate,  but  its  difficulties,  its 
long  and  patient  designs,  its  indispensable  regard  for 
men  and  things  here  below.  The  faith  and  the  duty 
of  the  Catholic  priest  had  at  once  eleyated  that  noble 
heart  aboye  all  the  mists  of  pride,  aboye  all  the  seduc- 
tions,  all  the  temptations  of  talent,  aboye  all  the  intoxi- 
cation  of  strife.  With  the  penetration  which  faith  and 
humility  confer,  he  passed  beforehand  upon  our  preten- 
sions  the  judgment  which  has  been  ratified  by  time, 
that  great  auxLliaxy  of  the  Church  and  of  tmth.  It 
was  then,  I  yenture  to  belieye,  that  Cjrod  marked  him 
foreyer  with  the  seal  of  his  gracę,  and  that  ho  gaye  him 
the  assurance  of  the  reward  due  to  the  inyincible  fidel- 
ity  of  a  truły  priestly  souL"  Ilereafter  the  man  Łacor^ 
daire  is  lost  in  the  churchman,  the  actlye  and  inqniring 
intellect  conHned,  if  not  extingui8hed,  by  the  ofiicial  re- 
ligion.  His  bondjlde  retractation  of  course  drew  upon 
him  not  only  estrangement  from  his  master,  whose  in- 
tellectual  philoeophy  he  had  neyer  really  adopted,  and 
whose  retractation  was  neyer  morę  than  formaJ,  but  the 
reproach  of  worldliness.  It  was  due  in  reality,  how- 
eyer,  to  a  precisely  opposite  cause.  His  heart  was  iden- 
tified  with  the  cause  of  the  Church,  and  only  his  intel- 
lect with  the  Free-Church  theon>'.     "Do  not  let  na 
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chain  our  hearłs  to  our  idcas/*  he  eaid  qiiite  earncstly : 
and  he  evideiiŁly  felŁ  the  dclight  iii  subraission  whicb 
always  accompaiiics  a  sacńfice  of  self  fur  soraethhig  one 
thinks  bigher  and  better  than  self.  He  thoiight  he  had 
detected  a  pride  of  systematic  philosophy  in  the  vicw8 
of  his  master,  Lamennals,  and  this  had,  he  said,  often 
galled  and  fretted  łiira.  Ile  bcHeycd  that  the  Church, 
in  condemning  Loraeunais  and  his  school,  had  deliyered 
him  (Lacordaire)  '•  from  the  most  terrible  of  all  o|)pre»- 
sions,  that  of  the  human  intellect;"  and  henceforth, 
thoiigh  tender  and  respoctful  to  lua  master  in  the  ad- 
yersity  of  papai  disfavor,  he  really  loved  the  Cliurch 
the  better  for  having  humbled  himself  beforc  hcr  deci- 
sion,  just  as  he  would  have  loved  God  better  fur  haviug 
bowed  hid  own  sclf-will  to  the  divine  volition.  Tlie 
Church,  hc  hcld,  was  highcr  than  his  intellect.  l\'\» 
spirit,  he  fancied,  had  gained  in  vital  power  by  humbling 
his  own  intellect  before  the  mind  of  the  Church.  And 
80  he  embraccd  the  first  opportunity  that  presented  it- 
self  to  conyince  the  papai  sec  of  his  sincerity.  Lamen- 
nais  had  just  appeared  before  the  public  in  his  Puroles 
tJPun  crot/anłj  and  the  book  was  selling  eKtensiyely,  and 
iinding  a  vcry  large  circle  of  readers.  Herę  was  an  op- 
portunity to  break  a  lance  iu  defence  of  Korne;  and, 
though  the  attack  iu  this  instance  had  to  be  dirccted 
eyen  again&t  his  own  former  master,  hc  hesitated  not  to 
enter  the  lists.  Ile  replicd  to  Lamennais'  book  by  his 
Conaiderations  sur  le  tn/steme  pkUosophiąut  de  M.  La- 
mennaist  a  work  which  proyed  a  total  failure,  and  which 
Montalembcrt,  the  associatc  of  Lacordaire — his  bosom 
apostatę  from  Lamennais— is  obliged  to  admit  as  hay- 
ing  been  anything  but  successfuL  New  honors,  notwith- 
standing,  soon  sought  out  the  dcyoted  adherent  to  the 
cause  of  the  Ultramontanes,  first  (in  1833  and  18;)5)  in 
the  offer  of  the  editorship  of  the  jounial  WnirerSy  then 
lately  established  to  further  the  Ultramontane  princi- 
ples,  and  later  in  the  profFer  of  a  professor'8  chair  at  the 
Uniyersity  of  Louyain.  Hc  dcsircd  nonc  of  these — the 
pulpit  and  the  conycnt  celi  he  had  decidcd  should  be 
his  futurę  place  of  resort,  "  to  speak  and  to  write,  to  liyc 
a  solitary  and  studious  life ;"  he  says  in  a  letter  of  1833, 
"  such  is  the  wish  of  my  w  hole  soul." 

In  the  spring  of  1833  he  prcached  for  the  first  time 
in  public.  It  was  in  the  great  church  of  St.Koch,  in 
Paris.  "  I  was  there."  says  3L  Montalembcrt,  "  with 
MM.  de  Courcellcs,  Amperc,  and  sorae  otherii,  who  must 
remember  it  as  I  do.  Hc  failod  completcly,  and,  com- 
ing  out,  cycry  one  said,  'This  is  a  man  of  talent,  but  hc 
neyer  will  be  a  preacher.'  Lacordaire  himself  thought 
the  same,"  His  failure  was  ycry  much  like  that  of 
Sheridau,  D*Israeli,  Kobcrt  Hall,  and  many  ot  hcr  ora- 
tors — an  incentiye  to  l)ecorae  great.  Li  the  bcginning 
of  1831  hc  deliyered  his  famous  Confirences  in  the  Col- 
lege Stanislas,  the  humblcpt  of  the  eoUoges  of  Taris, 
where  he  had  been  apjwinted  as  lecturer  to  the  studcnts, 
and  wlicre  his  failure  at  St.Roch  was  now  recomjwnscd 
by  a  great  succcss,  his  audience  oftentimes  araounting  to 
from  500  to  GOO  persons.  Li  the  ycar  foUowing  (1835) 
we  iind  him  installed  preacher  at  Notre  Damę,  and  for 
once  it  was  acknowledged  that  "France  had  a  living 
preacher  who  knew  how  to  fascinate  the  intellect,  kin- 
dle  the  imagination,  and  touch  the  heart  of  the  most 
cultiyatcd  and  of  the  most  illiterate,  \Vhcncver  La- 
cordaire was  annonnccd  to  preacli  in  Notre  Damc  the 
cathedral  was  surroundt^d,  long  before  the  dof)rs  werc 
opeu,  by  an  immense  and  hetcrogcneous  crowd.  Uoforc 
he  appeared  in  the  pulpit-,  tlic  ya^t  naye,  the  aislcs,  and 
the  side  chapcls  wcre  thronged  wirh  statosmcn  and 
joumalists,  members  of  the  Acadcmy  antl  tradcsmen. 
working-nien  and  high-born  womcn,  sccptics,  s<K,'ialisis. 
deyout  Catholies,  and  rcsulute  Protestanta,  who  werc  all 
compellcłl  t<»  surrender  therasclycs  fur  the  tiinc  tu  the 
irresistible  torrent  of  his  clutpicnce"  (K.  W.  Dale,  in  6V>«- 
tempomry  lioriur,  ]May,  181)8,  p.  2). 

Only  two  years  after  his  api^uintment  to  Notre  Darae, 
Lacordaire  sudtlenly  lixcii  the  wonder  of  the  muhitude 
again  M\yo\\  him  by  relin^uishing  the  career  of  distinc- 


tiou  which  had  so  lately  opeiied  to  him,  and  by  joor- 
ncyiiig  to  Home,  "with  the  principal  design,"  as  Le 
himself  tells  us  in  one  of  his  letters,  "of  entering  the 
Dominican  order,  witłi  the  accessory  design  of  re-estab- 
lishing  it  in  France."  This  opens  a  new  phase  in  the 
life  of  Lacordaire.  "  It  was  always  the  mark  of  Lacor- 
daire's  characttr,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Sjtectator  (Loiid. 
Dec.  7,  1807),  "that  all  his  deepest  feclings,  like  morał 
caustic,  bunit  inward,  bo  that  he  complaincd  from  tLc 
bcginning  of  life  to  ihe  end  that  eyen  the  de€Jw^t  friuid- 
t«hip  hc  knew  led  łiim  not  iuto  6ocicty,  but  into  solitude,'* 
and  it  is  in  sulitude  that  his  days  orc  mainly  t^pent  after 
his  sudden  rctreat  from  Notre  Damę  in  18;i7.  Hcncc- 
forth  his  "inncr  life"  is  a  btury  of  the  inward  ]>rogrct:s 
uf  self-humiliations — sclf-crucilixi()ii8,  as  hc  cUled  them, 
measuring  them  by  the  standard  of  Christ 's  sufliriiigs. 
In  the  complete  self-sacritice  of  the  moiik,  in  the  at-M)- 
lute  life  in  God  to  which  he  now  resigned  himself,  he  bc- 
lieyed  he  could  alone  tind  the  tnie  soiuce  of  a  new  life  fiT 
human  society.  If  Chri8t's  self-sacritice  was  the  soiince 
of  human  redemptiun,  the  ordcrs  which  set  forth  that 
self-sacrilice  most  perfectly  to  the  world  contained  the 
tme  lifc-blood  of  the  Morld;  and  henceforth  his  life  and 
that  of  his  foUowers  becamc  one  long  passion  of  sełf-im- 
molation,  in  which  the  spirit  was  trained  by  the  sharp- 
est  yolmitary  ])enances  to  regulate  every  inward  moye- 
ment  by  the  idcal  of  Christian  humility  or  humiliation. 
What  Lacordaire's  biographer  reyerently  calls  "ludy 
follies"  werc  of  daily  occurrence.  "  Will  you,"  he  said 
one  day  on  the  Campagna  to  his  disciple,  perć  IksMim, 
"  suffer  somctliing  for  the  sake  of  him  who  has  sufTered 
80  much  for  us?"  and,  showing  him  a  thoni-bush,  thcy 
both  at  once  precipitated  thcmselyes  into  it,  and  came 
out  coyered  with  bl(K)d.  How  this  was  "sufTering  for 
Christ's  sake*'  Lacordaire  does  not  explaiii ;  but  be  sec  ma 
to  hayc  thought  that  all  suflbńng,  ncedlcss  or  iieedful, 
yoluntary  or  iuyoluntary,  was  a  lesson  in  loye  for  ChrisL 
"AU  his  mysticism,"  says  his  biographer,  "reduced  it- 
self  to  this  one  principle,  to  sufllr;  to  Fuflcr  in  rrcicr  to 
cxpiate  justice,  and  in  order  to  proyc  loye,"  And 
henceforth  Iiis  life  as  a  monk  was  a  buming  fire  of  rc- 
ligious  passion  and  penance,  all  intended  to  teach  him, 
as  he  thought,  to  enter  morę  deeply  into  crucitied  loye : 
"  His  thanksgiyiug  after  mass  was  generaUy  short ;  in 
makmg  it  he  most  often  exiK'rienced  yerj'  ardcnt  cmo- 
tions  of  loye  to  Gwl,  which  he  went  to  appeasc  in  the 
celi  of  one  of  his  roligious.  He  would  enter  with  his 
countenance  still  radiant  with  the  holy  joy  kindled  at 
the  altar;  then,  humbly  kneebng  beforc  the  rrligioiis, 
and  kihsiiig  his  fcct,  he  would  l)eg  him  to  do  liim  tlie 
charity  of  chastising  him  for  the  loye  of  God.  Thci]  he 
would  uncoycr  his  shoulders,  and,  whether  wiUing  or 
unwilling,  the  brother  was  obliged  to  giye  him  a  scyere 
disciphne,  He  would  rise  all  bruised  from  his  kiiee^t, 
and,  remaining  for  a  long  time  with  his  lips  prcssed  to 
the  feet  of  him  who  had  scoui^d  him,  would  giye  ulter- 
ancc  to  his  gratitude  in  the  most  liyely  terras,  and  then 
withdraw  with  joy  on  his  brow  and  in  his  heart.  At  oth- 
cr  times,  after  receiying  the  discipline,  he  would  beg  the 
rcligious  to  sit  down  again  at  his  table,  and  pro^tra- 
tiiig  himself  on  the  ground  mider  bis  feet,  he  would  re- 
main  there  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  finishing  bis  prayer 
in  siłence,  and  delighting  himself  in  Gotl,  as  he  fcll  his 
hcad  uniler  the  foot  that  humbled  him.  Thcse  penaiiccs 
wcre  verv  often  renę  wed,  and  those  who  were  chofeu  to 
executc  thcm  did  not  resign  thcmselyes  to  the  olficc 
witlmur.  ditiicnlty.  It  was  a  real  penance  to  thcm,  es- 
pocially  nt  llrst ;  they  would  willingly  liaye  chaiiged 
placcs  with  him.  liut  gradually  they  became  used  to 
it,  aiłd  tlic  fatlicr  touk  occa.<ion  of  this  to  re({uire  raore, 
and  tu  make  thcm  troat  him  according  to  his  wishes. 
Then  they  were  c)hli_<xcd  to  strike  him,  to  S]ńt  in  hb 
ficc,  to  >jpeak  t<»  him  as  a  playe,  'Go  and  dcan  mv 
shues;  Iring  me  such  a  thing;  away  wirh  you,  wretch !' 
and  tliey  had  to  driye  him  from  them  like  a  dog.  .  The 
rcligious  wlium  he  selected  to  render  him  these  scnriccs 
were  those  who  were  most  at  their  case  with  him;  aad 
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he  retuined  by  prefcrence  to  such  as  spared  him  least. 

Ilu  thiret  for  penanccs  of  Łhis  descńption  appears  thc 

more  cxtfaordinaiy  from  Łhe  fact  that  bis  ex.cecdingly 

deiicató  and  sen&itive  temperament  rendered  them  in- 

0upportably  painful  to  him."    To  Protestanta  thU  soundM 

like  the  rebearsal  of  an  unrcal  morał  tragedy,  a  rehcarsial 

wbich  must  have  done  far  more  to  bewilder  the  minds 

of  thox  who  wcre  guilty  of  these  artificial,  crud,  aud 

unmeaniiig  insults  to  one  thoy  loved  and  rercred  than 

to  deepćo  hia  own  love  for  his  Lord.    Yet  in  sccnes  like 

thtsc  were  fostered  tbe  nx>ts  of  his  llfe  as  a  Dominican 

fhar— the  spirit  l^s  of  a  modern  Catholic  thinker  than 

of  a  mcdixval  monk.     But  if  his  chaiigc  to  a  monastic 

ec-ciusiou  from  the  turmoils  of  Paris  lifc  must  appear 

straDge  to  a  Protestant  reader,  greatcr  still  will  evcr  be 

the  ta»k  to  expiaiu  how  this  advocate  of  liberty  of  eon- 

science  and  the  impropricty  of  the  interference  of  the 

civil  power  for  the  panishment  of  heretics  could  find  it 

in  hiii  heart  to  resuscitatc  an  order  which  bas  more 

crimcs  and  cruclties  to  answer  for  than  even  thc  infa- 

mou3  9ect  of  thc  Assassiiis — an  order  whosc  fuunder  was 

the  reiy  iiicamation  of  pcrsecution.     Just  here  also  it 

may  nttt  be  out  of  pLico  to  allude  to  the  uucritical  man- 

ner  in  which  Lacordaire  composed  a  life  of  St.  Dominie 

—the  fdunder  of  the  Inquisition — entirdy  ignoring  all 

thase  hLitorians  who  have  detailed  and  proved  the  atro- 

doua  crueltics  perpetrated  by  that  saint  and  his  follow- 

€13  (  Vie  (k  Saint  Uominiąue,  Paris,  1&W-4, 8vo). 

In  1840,  after  a  three-years'  novitiate  in  thc  conrent 
of  Quercia,  Lacordaire  Ujok  the  vows  of  the  order  of  St, 
I^iniCf  and  in  1841,  with  shaved  head  and  clad  in  the 
whitc  robc  of  his  order,  which  had  not  bcen  seen  in 
France  for  half  a  century,  he  once  more  ascended  the 
puijrtt  of  Notjre  Damc.  From  this  tirae  his  yoice  was 
fre»juently  heard  witliin  the  walls  of  that  great  cathe- 
dral  of  the  capital  of  the  French,  as  well  as  in  many 
otber  parts  of  France.  Thus,  in  18-17,  he  preached  in 
the  catheilral  cburch  of  Nancy  the  funeral  sermon  of 
gtneral  Drouot,  by  many  (e.  g.  Ste.-Beuve)  pronounced 
a  masterpiece  of  pulpit  oratorj%  In  the  first  election 
whioli  siicceeded  thc  Kevolution  of  1848  he  was  chosen 
ons  of  the  representatiycs  of  Marseilles,  and  took  part  in 
s»)me  of  the  debat  es  in  the  A-«sembly;  but  he  resigned 
in  the  fi>llo\%ing  May,  aud  with  drew  entirely  from  polit- 
ical  Ufe.  Li  1849,  and  again  in  1850  and*1851,  he  rc- 
ąmetl  his  courses  at  Notrc  Damę.  To  immcnse  au- 
«iieace.s  such  as  no  orator  in  France  had  eyer  bcen  able 
to  cali  together  bcforc,  he  deUvered  in  thesc  eyentful 
yeara  a  series  of  discourses  on  the  communion  of  man 
vith  (iod,  on  the  fali  and  the  restoration  of  man,  and  on 
the  pTovidential  economy  of  the  restoration,  which,  to- 
A'rtarr  with  carlier  discourses,  have  bcen  coUccted  in 
throe  yoluraes,  uuder  the  title  of  Con/erenres  de  Notre 
IhiHu-  de  Paris  (1835-50;  a  selection  was  published  in 
£n;?lwh  dreaa  by  Henry  Langdon,  N.  York,  1871,  8vo). 
Hii  la^  pubiic  discoursc  at  Paris  he  delivcred  at  St. 
I^Kh  Ul  Fcbniar>%  1853.  To  some  of  his  remarks  the 
imperial  gr»vemment  took  exception ;  and  Lacordaire, 
fciding  himsolf  restricted  in  that  freedom  of  speech  of 
which  he  had  bcen  throughout  life  a  steady  and  power- 
M  defendcr,  nevcr  again  preached  in  Paris;  but  at 
TimlTMiae— the  birthplace  of  St.  Dominie  and  the  burial- 
I»U'^  of  St.  Aquinas— he  dcliycred  in  1854  8ix  discourses 
on  life— Łhe  life  of  the  passions,  the  morał  lifc,  the  super- 
wtural  life,  and  the  influence  of  the  supematural  life  on 
the  puUic  and  priyatc  life  of  man— which  his  biogra- 
]>hfT  (Montalembcrt)  pronounces  **the  most  eloquent, 
t;>e  00051  irrepn>achable  of  all."  Offered  the  direction 
of  ihc  jichołil  and  conyent  of  Sor^ze,  he  withdrcw  to  that 
f.'it- 1  retreat  of  the  Dominicans,  and  there  dicd,  Nov. 
-1,  1801.  Besides  thc  works  alhided  to — the  Confe- 
rnsrti  anfl  Consideratiołis  phHonophiąites  —  Lacordaire 
^f'te  a  Mhnoire  poiir  le  reUMissement  en  France  de 
lr.Tdrf  des  frkres pricheurs  (1840).  His  correspondcncc 
^'uh  Madame  Swetchine  (by  FaUoux,  18(J4),  with  Mont- 
akrmfKft  (18G3),  and  with  a  young  friciid  (by  Tabbc 
Ptrreire,  1«6:3),  as  well  as  aU  hb  othcr  writings,  were 


published  as  (Eurres  compUtes  in  1851,1858,  and  1861, 
in  6  yols.  8vo  and  12mo.  He  was  elccted  a  raember  of 
the  Academy  in  1800  as  8uccetóv)r  to  ^I.  de  Toc(iuevillc, 
u]X)n  whom  he  pronounced  a  culo^y — thc  customary  iu- 
augural  address — ^which  was  his  last  i>ubUc  address. 

Of  the  ability  Lacordaire  displayed  in  his  works  a 
writcr  in  the  Brit.  aitd  For.  Ecujiff,  Rev.  (Oct.  18G3),  p. 
72G  sq.,  thus  commcnts :  "As  a  writer,  Lacordaire  has 
not  the  slightest.pretensions  to  compete  with  Lamen- 
nais,  one  of  the  grcatcst  writers  of  French  prose.  His 
loose,  declamatory,  theatrical  style  is  in  eyery  respect 
far  inferior  to  tlie  simple,  grand,  ner\'ous  eloąuencc  of 
Lamennais.  We  also  yenturo  to  aifirm  that,  in  too 
many  of  his  discourses,  uistead  of  expkining  the  Word 
of  God  simply  and  familiarly  to  Łhe  i)cople,  he  goes  out 
of  his  way  to  attack  what  he  tcrms  thc  preyailing  doubt 
and  scepticism  of  the  age^  and  attempts  to  guide  hi? 
hearers  to  a  positiye  diyine  faith  by  the  utter  annihila- 
tiou  of  the  natural  rcason.  Li  many  of  his  discourses, 
too,  ho  falsifies  history  for  the  purposc  of  making  it  co- 
incide  with  his  Komanist  prcjudiccs.  He  absolutcly 
rcfuses  to  recognise  any  gooil  whateyer  in  former  sys- 
tems  of  religion  and  philosophy.  Without  the  pale  of 
the  liomish  Church  all  is  cyil,  witliin  it  cycr\'thing  is 
good.  As  to  human  reason,  he  cannot  endure  it.  *■  That 
which  at  present  ruins  eyery  thing,'  he  says, '  that  which 
causes  the  world  to  ńde  insccurcly  at  anchor,  is  tho 
reason.'  *Our  intelligence  appears  to  me  like  a  ship 
without  sails  or  masts  on  an  unknown  sea.'  *■  Socicties 
are  tottering  when  the  thinkers  take  them  in  hand,  and 
the  precise  moment  of  their  downfall  is  that  whcrein 
thcy  announced  to  them  that  the  intellect  is  enuinci- 
patcd.'  And  while  human  reason  is  thus  summarily 
condemned,  thc  infallibility  of  the  Church  is  asserted 
and  defended  ui  thc  most  absolute  raanner.  '  The  Cath- 
olic doctriuc,'  hc  says,  *  rcsolyes  all  qucstions,  and  takes 
from  them  eyen  thc  ąuality  of  questions.  We  haye  no 
longer  to  reason,  which  is  a  great  blcssing,  for  we  are 
not  here  to  reason,  but  to  act,  aud  to  build  up  in  timc  a 
work  for  eternity.'  '* 

See  Montalembert,  I^  Pere  Lacordaire  (Paris,  1862, 
8yo);  Lomenie,  /<«  Pere  Lacordaire  (1811);  Lorrain, 
JBioffrapkie  historique  de  Lacordaire  (1847) ;  Chocanie, 
Irmer  Life  of  Pere  Lacordaire  (tran^^I.  by  Father  Ayl- 
ward ;  Lond.  and  New  York,  1807,  8vo) ;  Yillard,  Corre- 
spondenceinedite  et  biographic  (Par.  1870, 8vo) ;  Kirwan, 
Modern  France  (18G3) ;  and  the  Reruc.  dts  devx  Mondts, 
May  1,1864;  Sainte-Beuvp,  Causeries  du  Lundi^  i,  208  sq.; 
Br^.  and  For.  Er.  Rev,  Oct,  18(53,  art.  iii ;  Cotiinnpora- 
ry  Iiev.  May,  1868,  art,  i,  M.  Edmond  Schcrer,  in  tho 
Litterature  Contemporaine^  also  treated  of  pćrc  Lacor- 
daire, but  with  special  regard  to  his  ability  as  a  writcr. 
Uis  estimate  of  the  noted  Dominican  is  rather  unfavor- 
ablc,  ))erhaps  cycn  unjust.  Of  the  discourses  of  Lacor- 
daire, he  maintains  that  they  are  "  unrcadable"  (p.  16G). 
See  also  BUickwood^s  Maguziue,  Feb.  1863 ;  Lond,  Quart, 
Reriew,  July,  186-4.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Lacroix,  Claudius,  a  noted  Koman  Catholic  theolo- 
gian  and  philosopher,  was  Iwrn  at  the  yillage  of  St.  An- 
dre, proyince  of  Limburg,  in  1652.  He  became  master 
of  phUoaophy  in  1673,  and  immediately  after  joined  the 
Order  of  Jesuits.  He  taught  raoral  thcology  first  at 
Cologne,  then  at  MUnstcr;  l)ecamc  doctor  of  theology  in 
1698,  and  dicd  June  1,  1714.  He  wrote  a  commcntary 
on  Busenbaum*s  Morał  Theoloffie  (Cologne,  1719, 2  yols. 
folio).     See  BrsESBAUM. 

Łacroze,  Matiiurin  "Yeysst^re  de,  a  distinguish- 
cd  French  Orientalist,  was  in  tum  a  mcrohant,  a  medi- 
cn\  student,  and  a  Bcncdictinc  monk.  Finnlly,  having 
abjtired  Romanism,  hc  rctircd  to  Prussia,  włiere,  in  1607, 
hc  became  librarian  to  the  king.  1  Ic  dicd  at  Berlin  in 
1739.  His  principal  works  are  IliMoire  du  Chriatian- 
ifime  dts  Iwifs  (Li  Haye,  1724,  sra.  8yo)  :  —  Histoire  du 
ChrlMianism"  <VEthwpie  rł  iTArmenip  (La  Haye,  1739, 
sm.  8vo).     Sco.  Darlinir,  Cyrhp.  BiMioj.  s.  y. 

LactantiuB.  Lucius  Ccelius  (or  C^cilius)  Fib- 
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lOANUS,  one  of  the  early  Latin  fathen,  called  by  Jerome 
{CcUaL  c.  80)  the  most  learned  man  of  his  time,  and,  on 
aocount  of  the  fine  and  rhetoncal  ctilture  which  his 
wńtings  evince,  not  unfreąuently  camed  the  Christian 
Cicero  (or,  as  Jerome  has  it,  *^  Fluviiis  eloquenti£e  Tulli- 
anae"),  was  formerly  supposed  to  have  been  by  birth  an 
African,  but  is  now  generally  believed  to  have  been  of 
Italian  birth,  a  uative  of  Firmum  (Fermo),  on  the  Adri- 
atic,  Italy.  He  was  bom  probably  near  the  middle  of 
the  dd  century ;  his  parents,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count,  were  łieathens,  and  he  only  became  a  Christian 
at  a  somewhat  maturę  age  (comp.  De  Ira  Dei,  c.  2 ;  In- 
sHtf,  Div.  yii,  2),  certainly  before  the  Diocletian  perae- 
cution.  Lactantius  pursued  his  rhetorical  studies  in  the 
school  of  the  cclebrated  rhetorician  and  apologist  Amo- 
bius  of  Sicca,  in  proconsular  Africa,  and  it  is  thus,  in  all 
probability,  that  arose  the  notion  that  Lactantius  was 
of  African  birth.  While  yet  a  youth  Lactantius  gained 
celebrity  by  the  publication  of  a  poetical  work  called 
S^posion,  a  coUection  of  a  hundred  riddles  in  hexame- 
ters  for  table  amuscment.  But  it  was  his  eloąuence 
that  secured  him  really  great  renown,  and  he  was  heard 
of  by  Diocletian,  and  by  him  called  to  Nicomcdia  as 
professor  of  Latin  eloqucnce.  Thb  city  was,  howevcr, 
inhabited  and  visited  mainly  by  Greeks,  and  Lactantius 
found  but  few  pupils  to  instrucŁ.  This  afforded  him 
plenty  of  leisure,  and  he  welcomcd  it  os  on  opportunity 
to  derote  himself  largely  to  authorship.  Thus  he  con- 
tinncd  at  Nicomedia  ten  years,  while  the  Christians 
were  not  only  persecuted  by  the  cmperors  with  fire  and 
sword,  but  also  assailed  by  the  heathcn  philosophers 
with  the  weapons  of  science,  wit,  and  ridicule.  Against 
80  many  outrages  Lactantius  felt  irapclled  to  undertakc 
the  dcfence  of  the  hated  and  despised  rcligion,  and  the 
morę  as  he  thought  he  had  obserred  that  they  proceed- 
cd,  at  least  in  part,  from  ignorance  and  gross  misunder- 
standiugs.  It  was  during  this  defence  of  Christianity,  in 
all  probability,  that  he  became  himself  a  conrert  to  the 
tnie  faith,  nnd  thus  may  it  be  accounted  for  that  C(^n- 
stantine  called  him  to  his  court  in  Gaul  as  preceptor 
(after  312  says  Dr.  Schaff,  CA.  liisł,  iU,  956)  of  his  son 
Crispus,  whom  Constantine  afterwaids  (826)  caused  to 
be  put  to  dcath.  Eusebtus  tells  iis  that  even  in  this 
exalted  position  he  remaincd  so  poor  as  oftcn  to  want 
for  the  ncccssaries  of  lifc.  Ile  must  have  been  quitc 
old  when  he  arrived  in  Gaul,  for  hc  is  then  already  spo- 
ken  of  as  a  gray-haired  old  man,  and  he  is  supposed  to 
haye  died  at  the  imperial  rcsidcncc  in  TrcYes  shortly 
after  his  pupil  Crispus,  about  330.  It  has  often  been  a 
matter  of  great  perplexity  to  antiquarians  to  account 
for  the  fact  that  Lactantius  escaped  personal  injury  dur- 
ing the  Diocletian  persecution.  Some  think,  and  thia 
seems  to  be  reasonable,  that  Lactantius  escaped  suffering 
for  his  faith  because  he  was  generally  rcgarded  as  a 
philosopher,  and  not  as  a  Christian  writer ;  and,  indeed, 
to  judge  from  his  De  Opificio  Dei,  he  appears  to  have 
been  morę  attracted  by  the  morał  and  philoaophical  a»- 
pects  of  Christianity  than  by  the  supematnral  and  the 
dogmat  ic.  In  fact,  in  all  the  theological  works  of  Lactan- 
tius is  manifest  the  influence  of  his  early  studies  of  all 
the  masterpieces  of  ancicnt  rhetoric  and  philosophy,  and 
hc  may  be  detined  as  a  Christian  pupil  of  Cicero  and  of 
Sencca.  (Comp.,  ou  the  inclinatlon  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian teachers  in  the  Roman  empire  to  style  themsclvcs 
"philosophers," Brit,  Quart. Rev.  July,  1871,  p.  9,  coL  1.) 
Jerome  even  says  of  him  (Kpist,  83,  ad  PauUnum  [alias 
84  ad  Maffnum] ), "  Lactantius  wrote  seren  books  against 
the  Gentiles,  and  two  rolumes  on  the  work  and  the  an- 
ger  of  God.  If  you  wish  to  read  thcse  treatises,  you 
will  find  in  them  a  compendium  of  Cicero's  Dialogucs." 
Ile  had  cntered  morę  deeply  into  Christian  morals  than 
into  Christian  roetaphysics,  and  his  works  offer  nonę  of 
those  Icamcd  and  profound  expositions  of  the  dogmas 
which  we  fmd  in  Clement  of  Alexandria  or  in  Origen. 
lactantius,  howcver,  has  been  called,  as  we  already 
hinted,  the  Christian  Cicero,  on  account  of  his  resem- 
blance  to  this  celebrated  classical  writer  in  the  elegancc 


and  flnish  of  his  style,  but  stiU  morę  on  account  of  hay- 
ing  madę  himself  the  advocate  and  propagator  of  the 
great  morał  truth  of  Christianity,  while  carefully  avoid- 
ing  all  dogmatic  speculation;  thus  also  did  Cicero  adro- 
cate  all  the  great  practical  truths  of  the  best  philosoph- 
ical  systems  of  antiquity,  but  set  Uttle  storę  by  what- 
ever  was  purely  metaphysicaL 

In  leaming  and  culture  Lactantius  exceUcd  all  the 
men  of  his  time ;  in  the  words  of  Jerome,  he  was  ^  om- 
nium  suo  tempore  eruditissimus."  His  writings  betray 
a  noble  imconsciousness  which  forgets  itself  in  stri^ing 
to  reach  its  lofty  aim.  The  modcsty  of  his  claims  and 
of  his  estimste  of  himself  is  exhibited  and  embodied  in 
the  facts  of  his  life.  Although  at  the  court  of  the  great- 
est  princc  on  earth,  and  by  his  position  inrited  to  iuxu- 
rious  indulgencc,  he  yoluntarily  preferred  a  porerty 
which  not  only  excluded  superfluities,  but  also  oflen  dis> 
pensed  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  Some  have  repre- 
sented  that  he  pushed  his  austeritics  cven  to  an  nnau- 
thorized  extreme.    "  I  shall  t hink  that  I  have  suflSciently 

m 

lived,"  he  writes,  "  and  that  I  have  sufficiently  fulfUled 
the  ofBcc  of  a  man,  if  my  labor  shall  have  freed  any 
from  their  errors,  and  directed  them  in  the  way  to 
heaven." 

Lactantius  was  a  layman  and  a  rhetorician,  and  yet 
he  displays  in  his  writings  in  generał — and  they  were 
not  few — such  a  depth  and  extent  of  theological  knowl- 
edge  as  could  scarcely  have  been  expected.     It  is  sur- 
prising  with  what  penetration  and  predsion  he  handks 
many  intricate  subjects.     Warmth  of  feeling,  ricbncss 
of  thought,  and  cleamess  of  apprehenEion  are  impressed 
upon  all  his  literary  productiona.     His  oxpressions  are 
always  lucid,  considcrat«,  and  well  arrangcd.    Nowhere 
docs  the  reader  feel  an  unpleasant  tonc  of  pedantry  or 
affectation;  ererywhere  he  is  attracted  by  the  imprcfs 
of  genuine  leaming  and  eloquence.     In  barmony  and 
purity  of  style,  in  beauty  and  degance  of  expre«aon,  he 
cxcels  all  the  fathers  of  Christian  antiquity,  if  we  exccpt 
Arabrose  in  some  of  his  Icttcrs,  and  Sulpidus  Severu& 
His  reputation  in  this  respcct  was  so  celebrated  in  the 
carliest  times  that  men  lovcd  to  cali  him  the  Christian 
Cicero.     So  much  for  form  and  diction.     The  case  is 
quite  otherwisc  with  the  exp(Mition  of  the  pccuUar  doc- 
trines  of  Christianity  in  dctiul.     In  the  midst  of  admi- 
rable  philosophical  devclopmcnts,  as  with  othcr  writcrs 
of  this  class,  we  meet  with  many  mistakes,  many  crro- 
neous  yiews  and  half-troths,  for  w^hich  Gclasius  cla&scd 
his  writings  with  the  Apociypha.     If  the  judgmcnt 
aboye  expre88cd  is  thus,  in  some  mcasure,  modificd,  yct 
is  his  merit  not  much  diminished.    That  is  to  say,  thcie 
are  at  bottom  almost  entirely  such  anomalies  as  he  mc  t 
in  the  older  writers  before  him,  and  which  the  Church 
had  not  yet  distinctly  excluded  by  a  morę  prccise  dcfi- 
nition  of  the  doctrines  in  question.     WHiat  strikes  us 
morc  unpleasantly  is  that  we  miss  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  by  proof  from  its  own  dogmas,  which  he 
himself  had  promised  to  giye ;  we  sympathizc  with  Je- 
rome in  the  wish,  "  Utinam  tam  nostra  confirmare  potu- 
isset,  quam  facile  aliena  distinxit." 

Dr.  Schaff  giycs  the  foUowing  summary  of  the  doc- 
trinal  yiews  of  Lactantius  (Church  Hist.  iii,  957) :  "  His 
mistakes  and  errors  in  the  exposition  of  pointa  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  do  not  amount  to  heresies,  but  are  moetly 
due  to  the  cmde  and  unsettled  state  of  the  Church  doc» 
trine  at  the  time.  In  the  doctrine  of  sin  he  borders 
upon  Manichsism.  In  anthropology  and  soreriology  he 
foUows  the  synergism  which,  until  August  ine,  was  al- 
most uniyer^  In  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  he  was, 
like  most  of  the  ante-Nicene  fathers,  a  subordinationist. 
He  taught  a  duplex  natiritas  of  Christ,  one  at  the  crea- 
tion,  and  one  at  the  incamation.  Christ  went  fortb 
from  God  at  the  creation  as  a  word  from  the  mouth,  yet 
hypostatically." 

Works. — We  will  briefly  noticc  his  works  in  order :  L 
Dirinarum  Inśtitutwnum^  libri  yii  (Di^ńnc  Institutea^ 
seyen  books),  a  comprehensiye  apolog}'  for  the  Christian 
religion,  which,  on  account  of  the  elegant  style  in  which 
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iŁ  is  written,  haa  been  favorite  Teading,  and  U  said  to 

hare  Kppeaied  in  morę  than  a  handied  ediŁion&    His 

modre  for  wiiting  this  work  he  Łhiu  anigns  himeelf : 

Sioee  men,  by  their  own  fault  hewildered,  can  no  longer 

iind  thfl  way  back  to  truth,  his  objecŁ  is  to  point  it  out 

to  theiDi  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  confirm  in  it  those 

who  have  already  leached  iL     He  feels  bimself  the 

moie  impelled  to  this  becauae  his  predecessors  in  this 

field— sod  he  names  particularly  Tertullian  and  Cyprian 

— hid  oot,  in  his  opinion,  satisfied  the  requiiemeiit8  of 

the  case  on  all  sides,  and  had  peiformed  thcir  task  nei- 

ther  with  the  requisite  leaming  and  thoroughness,  nor 

with  the  atutable  adomment  of  art  and  scientific  depth. 

To  thia  onforttuiate  circumstance  he  ascribes  it  that  the 

Christian  religion  was  held  in  soch  contempt,  and  with 

the  edacated  dasses  was  as  good  as  totally  unknowm. 

When,  with  all  the  power  of  langoage  and  genius  which 

he  eminentlj  posseśsed,  Lactantios  promises  to  make  a 

defeoce  of  the  faith,  the  precedence  in  this  respect  most 

by  all  meaos  be  conceded  to  him ;  in  beauty  of  form 

aod  splendor  of  diction  he  sorpasses  all;  but  Jeroroe 

jofltly  refuses  to  admit  the  same  in  respect  to  the  weight 

of  the  oontents  and  the  soliditj  of  the  proofs.    The  work 

is  dedicated  to  Constantine  the  Great — if  the  passage  is 

Dot  an  intorpolation — whom  he  extols  with  the  highest 

rererence,  and  praiaes  as  the  first  Christian  prince,  and 

the  restorer  of  righteousness.     Consequent]y,  it  was 

wńUen  at  the  time  when  he,  advanoed  in  years,  was  al- 

ready  at  court ;  but  the  Church  was  still  sighing  under 

a  Bevere  persecution,  evidently  that  of  Licinius,  sinoe  the 

aathor  refers  to  that  of  Dlodetian  as  having  long  sinoe 

died  out.    This  brings  us  to  the  year  820,  although  he 

had,  as  elsewhere  appears  from  his  own  words,  formed 

the  purpose  and  the  plan  at  a  much  earlier  period.  Some 

wppoat  that  the  work  was  oommenced  in  Bithynia  and 

completed  in  Gaul  after  a  lapae  of  twenty  years.     Oth- 

en,  from  an  allusion  which  it  oontains  to  the  Diodetian 

penecation— "SpectatsB  sont  enim  spectanturque  adhuc 

per  orbem  poense  cultorum  Dei,"  etc  (v,  17,  §  5),  suppoae 

ii  to  haire  been  written  before  Lactantius  went  to  GauL 

The  seren  books  into  which  this  work  is  divided 
foim  seyen  separato  Ueatises.  The  first  book  is  in- 
Kńbed  De  fcdsa  reUffione,  He  designedly  leaves  un- 
touched  the  piincipal  que8tion  in  regard  to  the  exUtaice 
of  a  supremę  Providenoe,  and  takes  his  departnre  from 
the  proposition  that  there  is  one  God,  and  that,  accord- 
iog  to  our  idea  of  his  essenoe,  of  his  relation  to  the 
vorU  under  him,  and  of  that  to  him,  there  can  be  but 
Mif.  He  proceeds  then  to  confirm  this  dogma  by  the 
sttthority  of  the  prophets  (of  which,  however,  he  makes 
morę  use  in  his  programme  than  in  his  performance ; 
snd  which,  indeed,  would  have  been  only  a  petitio  priu- 
cipLi),  by  Uie  atterances  of  the  poets,  the  philoaophers, 
•od  the  sibyls — all  of  whom  consent  in  one  and  the 
■une  tmth ;  and  this,  at  least,  is  good  as  an  argumenttan 
od  komatmf  thongh  he  aeems  to  allege  it  as  having  a 
l^igher  and  proper  force  of  proof.  The  last  half  of  the 
book  oonsists  in  the  ludicrous  expoeure  and  sarcastic 
cofifatatioo  of  the  mythological  system  of  deities  in 
gesend  and  in  detail,  as  recognised  by  its  adyocates. 

The  seoond  book,  Z>e  origme  errorisj  demonstrates  the 
omufold  absurdity  with  which  mankind,  while  all  na- 
turę impels  them  to  the  knowledge  of  the  one  God,  and 
a  law  of  necesńty  teaches  every  one  instinctirely  to 
seek  him,  are  nerertheless  so  blinded  as  to  wander 
•«sy  to  the  worship  of  idols.  He  oonfut«s  the  spurious 
gnonds  by  which  particularly  the  edocated  dass  among 
the  heatben  aooght  to  excaae  or  justify  idolatry,  and 
^»vs  how  this  whole  pagan  religion,  morę  dosely  eon- 
śdared,  is  only  a  reflex  of  their  thoroughly  materialized 
ud  aecularized  habit  of  mind.  But  sińce  the  heathen 
Bied  especially  to  appeal  to  the  antiquity  of  their  cultns 
md  to  renerable  tradition,  the  author  meets  them  in 
thia  wiae :  In  matters  of  religion  erery  one  must  see  for 
łinnadf ;  enor,  though  eyer  so  fuli  of  years,  has,  by  its 
oid  age,  aoquired  no  right,  and  must  give  way  to  the 
troth  80  sooa  as  she  establiśhes  against  it  her  piimitive 


and  indefeasible  daims.  He  pruceeua,  with  constant 
reference  to  the  diverging  opinious  of  the  philosophers, 
to  devdop  from  the  hdy  Scriptures  the  history  of  the 
creation  and  of  the  origin  of  idolatry.  According  to 
him,  this  originated  in  its  first  germ  from  Ham,  who  lay 
under  his  father*s  curse.  Among  his  posterity  the  loss 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  first  prevailed ;  this 
passed  over  into  Sabaism  or  Parseeism  (worship  of  the 
heayenly  bodies);  spread  itsdf  in  this  form  first  in 
Egypt,  and  thence  among  the  neighboring  people.  In 
its  further  progress  it  included  the  deification  of  men,  an 
exteTnally  pompous  worship,  and  finaUy  deydoped  it- 
self  into  idolatry  proper,  which,  cherished  and  promoted 
by  the  influence  of  dsemons,  and  strengthened  by  means 
of  other  arts,  by  oracles,  magie,  etc,  learened  the  whole 
life  of  the  pagan  nations.  The  truth  of  this  intimato 
connection  of  the  daemon  realm  with  the  heathen  poły- 
theisdc  worship,  and  with  the  phenomena  pertaining 
thereto,  lies  yisibly  before  os,  says  Lactantius,  in  the 
Christian  power  of  exorcism ;  and  with  this  he  eon- 
dudes. 

The  third  book,  i>eyai!sa  sapientUiy  expo6es  the  hea- 
then philosophy  as  nugatory  and  false.  The  etymology 
of  the  word  philosophy  indicates,  says  he,  not  the  pos- 
seesion  of  wisdom,  but  a  striying  after  it;  and  in  its  ul- 
timate  result  it  leayes  us  nothing  but  merę  opinions, 
upon  whose  grounds  or  groundlessness  it  can  giye  us  no 
trustworthy  criterium,  and  conseąuently  no  certainty. 
The  result  of  aU  philosophy,  therefore,  when  brought 
into  relation  to  our  highest  end,  is  unsatisfying  and  use- 
less.  Our  heart  thirsts  after  happiness,  and  this  eager, 
feryent  impnlse  no  human  wisdom  can  satiatc  The 
reason  why  it  cannot  is  this :  because,  tom  away  from 
its  union  with  rdigion,  the  fundamental  oondition  of 
happiness,  it  must  necessarily  become  extemal,  one- 
sided,  and  abetract,  He  finally  points  out  in  detail  this 
result  of  aU  philosophy  in  the  history  of  the  difierent 
Bchools,  nonę  of  which  has  found  the  truth,  or  oould  find 
it,  because  their  formal  principle  had  already  misplaoed 
the  way  to  the  desired  goal.  Therefore — and  this  is  the 
natural  condusion — to  still  bis  thirst  for  knowledge,  man 
must  not  tum  himself  to  these,  but  to  God's  own  reyela- 
tion. 

The  fourth  book,  De  vera  sapieniia,  proposes  to  pre- 
pare  the  way  to  this  goal.  Starting  with  the  principle 
already  enunciated,  but  here  set  forth  morę  in  detail, 
that  (genuine)  wisdom  and  religion  are,  in  the  last 
analysis,  one,  they  may,  only  in  our  conception,  be  held 
asunder  as  distinct,  abstract  dements,  but  in  reaUty  and 
in  life  ought  neyer  to  be  separated.  The  heathen  phi- 
losophy and  religion,  in  which  this  unnatural  antithesis 
and  separation  occurred,  were  therefore,  for  this  simple 
reason,  false.  The  true  unity  of  the  two  is  found  only 
in  Chiistianity.  In  order  to  exhibit  this  principle  as  a 
fact,  he  reyiews  the  history  of  our  rdigion.  After  hay- 
ing  briefly,  but  as  much  as  he  deemed  reąuisito  for  his 
purpose,  spoken  of  the  prophets,  he  procee(is  to  deydop 
the  doctrine,  after  his  fashion,  of  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ,  from  the  first,  the  etemaJ  birth  of  the  Logos  from 
the  Father,  and  from  the  second,  his  incaroation  in  time ; 
he  establiśhes  the  truth  of  these,  together  with  his  De- 
ity  and  his  Messianic  office,  from  his  life,  his  mirades, 
and  the  prophets,  with  reference  almost  always  to  the 
Jews  only ;  but  finally  he  shows  to  the  heathen  how  the 
yery  idea  of  true  ethical  wisdom  in  some  sort  indudes 
in  itsdf  the  incaroation  of  the  lawgiyer,  that  so  a  perfect 
example  may  be  given  of  the  possibility  of  keeping  the 
law.  The  neceasities  of  man  reąuired  this  in  order  to  a 
mediation  between  God  and  man ;  and  the  lowly  life  of 
Christ,  his  sufferings,  and  eyen  his  death  on  the  cross, 
are  in  perfect  hannony  with  this  design. 

The  fiflh  book.  De  jusłitiaj  unfolds  first  the  author^s 
motiyes  and  object.  Then,  entering  upon  the  subject 
itself,  he  teaches  how,  anciently,  in  the  times  called  by 
the  heathen  the  Golden  Age,  the  one  God  was  honored, 
and  with  his  worship  justice  borę  sway ;  and  how,  in  the 
seąuel,  in  connection  with  poły theism,  aU  sorts  of  yice 
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came  trooping  in,  but  with  Christ  a  kiud  of  golden  age  i  tempt  to  show  undcr  what  condition  the  natural  immor- 
has  again  api)eared  throuf^h  the  propagation  of  right-  I  tality  of  the  soul  becoroes  at  the  same  time  a  blcsscd 
eousiieM.    Ilefurthersho\v8hownearthialic8toall,and    immortality.     With  this  he  connectn  his  vicwB  in  re- 
that  only  throu;j:h  wiJfiihjcj«  it  can  fail  to  be  known;    gard  to  t]ie  time  aiul  tlic  signs  of  the  end  of  the  prcjsent 
and  how  the  heuthen,  in  o|M}ii  contradiction  to  the  idea    world  to  the  last  judgment,  to  the  millennial  reign.  to 
of  religion.  to  rcaaon,  aud  to  every  Rentiment  of  right,  '  the  generał  rcdurrection  and  the  transformation  of  this 
hate  the  Christian8,  and  persccutc  and  torment  them    world.     On  the  i)U{)erabounding  delightii  and  glorii-sof 
cven  to  the  death.    Wcre  the  Christians  fooLs,  one  should    the  millennium  he  tnlarges  with  t<>|iccial  eatisfaction  ar.d 
spare  them;  if  wise,  imitatc  them.     Tłiat  they  are  the  !  copious  clofiuence.     In  concliision,  ]je  coiigralulatci'  the 
latter  ia  madę  elear  by  Iheir  virtuous  behavior  and    Churcli  ujKin  the  peace  whicli  Oinstantine  bas  gircn 
their  unflinching  constancy.     It  is  true  the  wisdom    ber,  and  calla  upon  all  to  forsake  t)ic  wo^^hip  of  icluls 
and  righteousncss  of  CJod  condescend  to  clothe  them-    and  to  do  homage  to  the  one  true  (1(kI. 
selycs  in  the  appearance  of  folly,  partly  that  thu8  the  ,      2.  An  Kpitome  o/ the  InstifułtUf  dedic&tcń  toTcntadins, 
wisdom  of  the  world  may  be  convinced  of  its  nothing-    ia  appcndcd  to  the  larger  work,  and  is  attributed  to  Lac- 
ness,  and  partly  that  the  rightcons  man  may  be  hcli)ed    tantiu8  by  Jerome,  who  describes  it  as  bcing  evcn  in  liis 
forward  on  the  narrow  way  to  his  rewanl.     The  pre-    time  ÓKŁ(pa\oc.     Ali  the  early  editions  of  this  abritlg- 
text8  offered  by  the  heathcn  in  justitication  of  their    raent  begin  at  the  8ixtccnth  chapter  of  the  fifth  UmW 
treatment  of  theCliristians,  as  that  they  soughttobring    of  the  original     Bnt  in  the  18th  conturj'  a  BIS.  ccn- 
thcm  to  a  sobcr  mind,  etc,  were,  he  maintains,  utterly  I  taining  ncarly  the  entire  work  was  (liscoycrrd  in  tl.e 
empty,  because,  in  the  first  place,  this  treatmcnt  was  in    royal  librarj'  at  Turin,  and  was  ]  ublisliod  by  C.  "SI.  Tff  ff, 
itself  unsuitablo,  and,  in  respoct  to  the  Cliristians,  who  j  chancellor  of  the  Univcrsity  c  f  Tf.bingcn  (I*ari5, 1712  h 
knew  very  wcU  how  to  defend  thoir  cause  with  all  so-  I  Walchius  and  others  have  doubted  the  gcnuincncss  <..f 


beme&s,  it  was  couteroptuous  and  destructire  of  its  own 
object ;  but,  in  the  second  place,  these  pretexts  were  con- 
tradicted  and  fal^ińed  by  the  Komana'  contrary  practice 
of  toleration  towards  other  and  extremely  dospicable  and 
scnseless  religinns.    Kather  it  was  abundantly  elear  that 


this  Kpitomf^  but  Jerome*8  abscrlion  appcars  to  us  <xn- 
clusire. 

3.  De  Ira  Dei  (On  the  Anger  of  God).  It  has  ofttn 
been  ob8eT\'ed  how  the  (ireek  philosophy,  and,  follow- 
ing  iis  lead,  the  heretical  Gnosis,  could  not  rcconcile  jus- 


nothing  but  a  fierce  hatred  against  the  truth  impclled  to  '  ticc  and  goodness.     This  had  also  struck  Lactantiu?, 


tbose  bloody  dceds  of  violence  and  cnielty. 


and  awakened  in  him  the  thought  of  proving  in  this 


The  8ixth  łKK>k,  De  vero  cuUu^  treata  of  the  practical  treatise  that  the  abhorrence  of  cvii  and  primitive  jus- 
side  of  tnie  religion.  A  mcrely  external  worship,  like  '  tice  are  necessary  and  fundament  al  attributes  of  the  di- 
that  of  the  heathen,  is  absolutely  worthless,  antl  only  vine  Bcing.  In  the  judgment  of  Jen)me,  tliis  work  ia 
that  is  true  in  which  the  human  soul  offcrs  itself  to  God.  I  composed  with  equal  Icaming  and  eltKjuence.  Its  datę 
As  all  the  philosophers  agree  in  saying  therc  are  two  '  isprobably  somewhat  later  than  that  of  the  Institutcs. 
ways  for  man,  one  of  virtue,the  other  of  vice;  the  for-  The  system  both  of  the  Epicureans  and  of  the  Stoics 
mer  narrow  and  toilsome,  leading  to  immortality;  the  excludc(l  all  reaction  of  (lod  against  the  wickrd.  Tlie 
latter  easy  and  pleasant,  leading  to  destruction:   the    former,  in  order  not  to  disturb  God's  indolcnt  rc|^i*c; 


Christians  cali  them  the  way  to  heaven  and  to  heli,  and 
cagcrly  prefer  the  former,  that  at  the  last  they  may  attain 
the  enjoyment  of  the  blessodnoss  in  which  it  ends.  The 
pbUosophers  could  not  fiiid  the  way  of  virtue,  because 
at  the  out.<łct  thev  had  formed  to  themselves  an  utterly 
difTcrciit  idea  of  good  and  evil,  and  thcrefore  always 
sought  it  where  it  is  novcr  to  łie  found — on  earth  in- 
stcatl  of  in  hi>aven.  The  Cłiristians,  who  walk  in  the 
light  of  rcvolłiti«>n,  have  the  elew  of  the  truth.  the  eter- 
nal,  unchangeable  law  of  (i<Hl,  adaptcd  to  the  naturę  of 
man.  which  uiifolds  our  duties  both  towards  Go<l  (otficia 
pietatis)  and  towanls  man  (otHcia  humanitatis).     Lac- 


the  latter.  in  order  not  to  transfer  to  the  i<lca  of  God  hu- 
man characteristicR,  would  know  nothing  of  any  vital  or 
essential  raanifestation  of  the  Deity  in  the  course  of  the 
world  or  towards  mniikind.  Lactantius  sliowed  how, 
on  the  contrarv,  in  the  worthy  idea  of  Go<rs  ef-sencc  and 
operatioii,  the  conctption  of  providence  caniiot  Ik*  want- 
ing;  and  how,  mrłrcov(r,  complaccncy  towards  the  good 
has,  as  its  natural  ccuinttriiart.  the  dctcj-tation  of  it«  c»p- 
pofcite,  the  evil.  Bosi<l<  s,  n  ligion  is  incontcstably  Tound- 
ed  in  the  naturę  of  man ;  but,  if  we  assume  that  f  kłd  is 
not  angry  with  the  wii  kcd,  or  doc.>  not  avcnge  the  trans- 
gressions  of  his  commands,  from  religion  are  withdrawn. 


tantius  then  proceo(U  to  treat  of  the  virtues  which  are  by  consequcnce,  its  rational  niotive  and  all  its  founda- 
cmbraced  in  the  fundamental  principle  of  genuine  hu-  tions.  If  there  ib  a  morał  distinction  among  actions,  it 
manity — pity,liberality.care  for  the  widów,  the  orphan,  '  is  im^iossible  that  (Jod  should  stand  affected  in  the  same 


the  sick,  the  dead,  etc. ;  tinally.  of  8elf-govemment  and 
the  moderation  of  the  desires  and  appetites,  particularly 
of  chastity  in  wedlock  and  out  of  it ;  and,  lost  of  all,  of 
penitence  or  penance  ({Krnitentia),  and  the  true  8cr\'icc 
of  (iod,  The  former  he  treats  as  a  gnfiitJhctUm^  and  in 
the  l.'itt4;r  he  docs  not  rise  ałwyc  the  merely  cthical,  Ra- 
tionalistic  position,  although,  through  his  whole  cxpoBi- 
tion,  he  makes  referencos,  by  way  of  contrast,  to  the  di- 
vergent  views  of  the  phih)«ophers. 

The  seyenth  and  last  book,  De  rita  heaUu  has  for  its 
subjoct  the  chief  end  of  mnn.  He  giyes  us  briefly  his 
own  conce]>tion  of  iho  gn.*at  end  of  our  exifttence,  thus: 
"The  world  was  madę  tliat  we  might  Im?  bom;  we  are 
bom  that  we  migł)t  know  the  Creator  of  the  world  and 
of  ourselve8;  we  know  hun  that  we  may  honor  him; 
we  honor  him  that  we  may  recciye  immortality  as  the 


manner  towards  the  one  as  tcwards  the  other,  aud  that 
without  its  bcing  necessarj*,  in  conpequence,  to  ast-ribe 
to  Giłd  likewise  pasfjions  or  affectitms  which  eonsii^t  in  a 
weakness,  as,  for  example,  fcar.  W  hen  Kpicunis  <»bjccts 
that  (łO<l  could  punish— if  punish  he  must — without  any 
emotion  within  himself,  Lact.intius  replies :  Ihe  >*icw  of 
the  eyU  must  of  itself  proyoke  the  will  of  any  b<»ing  who 
is  gootl  to  a  counter  emotion,  and  it  cannot  be  indiffer- 
ent  to  the  lawgiycr  how  his  precepts  shall  be  obser^-ed. 
The  disprofMjrtion  of  the  extemal  fortunes  of  the  go^Ki 
and  the  bad  in  the  present  life  proves  nothing  to  the 
contrary  when  we  consider  the  prt^per  attitude  and  c>- 
sence  of  yirtue,  etc.  The  whole  he  confirms  by  dcclara- 
tions  of  the  prophets,  and  especially  of  the  sibyls, 

4.  I)e  Opijicio  Jhi,  rei  formntione  hominis  (C>n  Crc- 
ation). — This  is  thought  to  be  the  first-fniits  of  the 


reward  of  our  etforr,  ł)ecausc  the  honoring  of  (iod  de-  Christian  genius  of  lactantius,  sińce,  judging  fmra  tlio 
man<l^  the  liii,'hc}-t  i  flort ;  we  are  rcwanlcłl  with  iromor-  introduciiou,  the  persecurion  was  still  in  progrcss.  The 
tality.  that  wo,  liko  the  anijcls,  mav  torpver  serve  the  luK)k  is  dedicated  to  a  certain  Dcmetrianus,  who,  harins* 
supremo  Father  and  Lord,  and  may  form  unto  G(k1  an  lieen  his  disiiple,  was  now  an  officer  of  state:  it  is  (.s\  <•- 
ever-during  kint^dom :  that  is  the  sum  and  sul>stance  of  ,  cially  dirccted  against  the  prevailing  philosophy.  ond 
all  things  tlu-  sciret  of  (IckI,  fhe  mystory  of  the  world."  therefore  the  prcMutation  of  the  subject  is  kept,  in  form 
After  this  fdllows  the  i)roof  of  the  immortality  of  the  '  and  spirit,  u]>on  this  ł>a^iJ^.  The  subject  of  the  trrati>e 
soul,  pursued  tlinnigh  ten  dLstinct  arguments,  with  the  is  the  organization  of  human  naturę,  which  Cicero,  be 
refutatiou  of  objcctious.     Ile  then  proceeds  with  an  at-  i  saya,  has  morc  than  once  supcificialły  touchcd  upun  in 
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his  phikaophical  wiitinga,  but  ncyer  Łhoroughly  inves- 

tigated.    He  fi»t  dnwB  a  generał  parallel  between  the 

organism  of  the  beasts  and  tbat  of  man ;  to  the  latter 

(}od,  in  cotmection  with  an  apparently  scanticr  outfit,  has 

^ireji.  ia  his  rcaiion,  a  pre-emincnce  for  outweigbing  all 

the  !!upcrionty  of  the  beasts  in  pbysical  force.     W  hen 

l)}iilił.'«ophyi  particularly  the  Kpicarcan^  reniinds  us  of 

the  licJple^iiess  of  huraan  iiifoiicy,  of  man*8  wcakness 

aiiil  early  dlssolution,  tho  author  shows,  on  the  other 

hanJ,  that  these  objcctious  rest  upon  a  one-sidcd  roode 

of  rejrarding,  partly  the  phenomena  in  ąuestion  con- 

fidered  abśH>lutely,  and  partly  the  essence  and  the  cnd 

ofman  and  of  his  naturę  (c  1^).     Having  thus,  in  a 

preliminary  way,  disposed  of  thesc  possible  objections 

a^ainst  his  subsequcut  exhibition  of  the  subject,  he  pro- 

m-.ls  to  his  propcr  business,  the  consideration  of  the 

humjtn  body  as  the  habitation  and  organ  of  the  soul. 

He  indulges  in  a  detailed  investigation  and  analysis  of 

itł  wtinderful  structure ;  shows  the  beauty  and  symme- 

try  o(  ita  sercral  limbs,  their  adaptation  to  their  corre- 

s-iK>nding  functions,  and  their  admirable  connection  with 

the  totality  of  the  organism.     Hcnce  he  establishes, 

what  the  Epicareans  denied,  that  a  diWne  crcation)  and 

an  onlcring  and  gniding  proridence,  are  active  through- 

out  the  uniyerse  (c.  6-17),  .  In  concłusion,  he  dilates 

aprin  the  essence  of  our  soul,  upon  its  distinction  from 

Fpirit  (animus),  and,  finally,  upon  its  propagation.     He 

hf-re  reńews  the  opposing  philosophical  theorics,  and 

d.Warps  himself  thoroughly  oppoaed  to  generationism  or 

tradiiciantsm  (c.  17-20).    In  this  treatise  he  has  caught 

th<'  p-and  idea,  and  furnished  the  leading  matcrials  of 

Palł^ys famous  tcleological  argument;  and, what  is  morę 

^arfirising,  has  anticipatcd  some  of  the  most  striking 

and  rt«iipreheiiaive  ideas  of  modem  scicntitie  and  zoćilog- 

ical  cla&sification. 

ó.  Ik  moriibłis  persecittorum  (On  Martyrdora).  —  Le 
Xi'urTy  was  of  opinion  that  this  treatise  docs  not  belong 
t">  I4ac*antiu9.  In  the  only  codex  which  wre  have  of  it, 
it  iHirs,  not  tbc  inscription  Firroiani  Lactantii,  but  Lu- 
«:i  (iiyilii,  which  is  never  given  to  our  autlior  by  the 
('..'-':, u  writers.  We  must  confess  that,  Avithout  being 
a.van.'  of  this  judgment  of  liC  Nourrj',  we  had  alrcady, 
d;!-.!!  a  careful  reading  of  the  treatise,  come  to  the  same 
e "tiiLision from internal eridence.  Mólder, on  the  other 
^t^nd,  maintaiiis  ita  gemiineness;  in  contirmation  of 
«l)i«h  he  refera  to  the  facts:  (1)  that  Jerome  rcfers  to  a 
^t'rk  of  I.3ctantius  under  the  name  De  Persecutione, 
wiiii-h,  says  he,  indicatcs  a  similar  subject  matter  with 
iJ>-  ffork  in  question;  (2)  that  it  is  dedicated  to  a  cer- 
ta:n  Dunatus,  Uke  that  De  Ira  Dei,  and  the  MrTitcr  shows 
ŁiiD .<  U  to  harc  been  an  eyewilness  of  the  transactions 
h  Xi!.t»inedla  under  Diocletian.  These  reasons  certainly 
are  not  very  strong;  but,  meanwhile,  it  ia  a  curious 
^ut^^iion  whcther  the  Donatus  addresued  in  this  treatise 
a-  a  profcssor  may  not  have  been  the  first  Donatus  of 
hr  lical  notoriety.  ISIohler  further  adds  that  the  stylo  ' 
i  the  !«ame  as  that  of  Lactantius's  other  works.  Frr)m 
t^i-*  Wf  must  strongly  disscnt.  The  8tvle  is  harshcr, 
ra  'TO  nigged,  and  bmken  and  irregular — often  obscurc. 
It  frequently  reminds  one  of  Tncitus;  whereas  the  gen-  I 
'ii'je  Lsctantius  rarely  departs  from  an  imitation  ol  the 
•  s*-ar.  smooth,  tlowing,  and  copious  style  of  (Cicero,  wliom 
^  liad  choi:»en  for  his  r^pecial  model  of  eloąuence. 

h  the  early  editions  of  Lactantius  De  nwriihus perse- 
•■■:^-nnn  is  altogether  wanting.  It  was  first  printed  by 
>•  jtlien  Baluze  in  liis  ^fisce!ian€a,  voL  ii  (Parif*,  1679), 
'rm  a  vcry  ancient  MS.  in  the  Bibliotheca  Colberti- 
"ł-  I  u  authenticity  as  the  De  Persecutione  Liber  Cfiua 
'ł^  luctantius,  mentioned  by  Jerome,  is  maintained  by 
I^'I  ti^,  Heumann,  and  others.  Among  the  latest  au- 
''-  'niie}?  in  fuTor  of  accepting  the  productiou  as  a  gcnu- 
i ..  :v(jrk  of  Lactantius  we  count  Mohler  (sec  below)  and 
i>-  ł"uilip  Schaff  {Ck.  I/iM,  iii,  958,  notę  2).  Against 
fcTł^iiting  this  treatise  to  Lactantius  are  prominent, 
^'-iłcs  Nourry  (in  the  Append.  to  ii,  839  8q.  of  3Iignc's 
e«łłti.,n  of  Lactantius^,  Pfaff,  Walch,  Le  Clerc,  Lardncr, 
(jibbon,  Boickhardt,  and  others. 


The  object  of  this  work  is  to  show  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion  historically,  from  the  tragical  fate  of 
all  those  who  have  persccuted  the  Church  of  Christ.  It 
givcs  a  veiy  detailed  description  of  screral  scenes  in  the 
pcTsecutions  of  Nero,  Domitian,  and  Yalerian,  but  es- 
pccially  dwells  upon  the  later  times,  those  of  Diocletian 
and  his  imperial  coUeagues  Galerius  and  Maximiu,  and 
shows  how  avenging  justice  overtook  them  all.  Tłiis 
work,  if  genuine,  funiishes  highly  important  contribu- 
tions  to  ecclesiastical  history.  Among  other  things,  its 
author,  whoeycr  he  may  be,  declares  that  1'etcr  and  Paul 
preached  the  Gospel  at  liome,  and  established  a  tempie 
of  God  there,  where  thcy  l)oth  suffered  martyrdom. 

6.  Lost  \Vritinff8, — Tłie  St/mpomim  of  Lactantius  has 
probably  perished,  though  some  haye  surmised  that  the 
ACnigmatOy  published  under  the  name  of  Symposius^  is 
really  the  youthful  composition  of  Lactantius.  Jerome 
mentions  besides  an  Itinerarium  in  hexameters,  two 
books  to  A sclfpiadcsj  eight  books  of  letters  to  Probus, 
Sevcrus,  and  Domitian,  all  of  which  are  loet.  It  ap- 
pears  from  his  own  words  {Insiit.  vii,  1,  sub  iiu.)  that  he 
had  formed  the  design  of  drawing  up  a  work  against 
the  Jews,  but  we  cannot  tell  whether  he  ever  accom- 
plished  łiis  purpose. 

Several  other  pieces  still  extant,  but  which  have  been 
erroneously  ascribed  to  Lactantius,  are,  De  Phdbiice^  ia 
clegiacs,  a  compilation  of  tales  and  legenda  on  the  far- 
famed  Arabian  bird;  it  is  probably  of  a  later  datę  (see 
Wenisdorff,  Poetce  Lat,  Jfitwrff,  iii,  283) : — Symposium^ 
a  collection  of  one  hundred  riddlcs,  raore  likclv  the  work 
of  a  certain  Caelius  Firmianus : — De  Pascha  ad  Felicem 
Episcopumy  now  generally  considered  as  the  work  of 
Yenantius  Ilonorianus  Clementianus  Fortunatus,  in  the 
6th  centurj- : — De  Paxsione  Domini  (printed  in  G.  Fabri- 
cius'8  Poet.  Yet.Eccles.  Op.  Christiana,  Basie,  ióG4;  and 
in  Bibl.  Patr.  Lugdun.  1677),  in  hexamet«rs,  worthy  of 
Lactantius,  but  bcaring  in  its  languagc  the  impress  of  a 
much  later  ago. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  Lactantius  was  printed  at  the 
monastery  of  Subiaco,  by  Sweynlieyra  and  Pannartz,  in 
1463,  and  is  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  typograph- 
ical  art ;  the  same  pnnters  published  two  other  eilitions 
(Konie,  1468. 1470),  the  lattor  under  the  dircction  of  An- 
drew,  bishop  of  Aleria.  A  number  of  editions  have  been 
publislied  sińce;  the  most  important  are  by  (iallieus 
( Luird.  Bat.  1660,  in  a  series  of  Yariorum  Classics,  8vo), 
(;.  Ćclhrius  (Lpz.  1698, 8vo),  Walchius  (Lpz.  1715, 8vo), 
llcumann  ((iotting.  1736, 8vo),  Btlnemann  (Lpzg.  1739, 
8vo),  Le  Bnui  and  Lenglct  du  l'Vcsnoy  (Paris,  174S,  2 
Yols.  4to),  F.  Ea  St.Xavcrio  (Homo,  1754-9),  and  Mignę 
(Paris,  1814,  2  voLs,  royal  8vo).  A  convcnicnt  manuał 
cdition  was  prepared  by  O.  F.  Fri(zsche  for  Ger.sdorfs 
hibłiothtca  Pat  rum  eccles,  stlccta  ( Lips.  1842),  voI.s.  x,  xi. 
See  Jerome,  De  Yii-is  Iii.  p.  70,  80 ;  Chronić.  Kuyeb.  ad 
ann.  cccxviii,  Cnntimnt.  in  Eabs.  c.  10;  Commaut,  in 
Ephes.  c.  4,  i4ii  Paulin.  Epist. ;  Lactant.  Dirin,  hijttit.  i, 
1,  §  8;  V,  2,  §  2;  iii,  13,  §  12;  Scdirockh,  Kirc/tcnf/csch. 
V,  232 ;  Schónemann,  Eibl.  Patr.  Lat.  vol.  i,  §  2 ;  Biihr, 
Gesch.  d.Romisch.  Litterat.  Suppl.  Band,  1"  Abthcil.  §  9 ; 
2«AbtheiL§  38-46;  Biihr, /;w  cfiristlich-rOuuThHdoffio, 
p.  72  sq. ;  Franciscu3  Floridns,  Stihrcsirannu.  Ltct,  liber 
ii,  eh.  iv ;  Lenain  de  Tillemont,  /Jisfoire  LWlfi.t,  yol.  vi ; 
Dupin,  Biblioth,  des  A  uteurs  eccles.  i,  295 ;  Bn^dic  !Moiin- 
tajn,  A  Summanf  of  the  Wrilinrjs  of  Lnctaulbai  (I/)nd. 
18:)9) ;  Mohler,  Patrologie,  i,  917-933 ;  Ceilli(T,  łlist.  d,\<i 
Aut.  sacres^  ii,  494  sc^. ;  Schaff,  Ch.  Hist,  vol.  iii,  §  173; 
Kiddlc,  Christian  Antiquities,  p.  160-163;  Christian  He- 
r/etr,  1845,  p.  415  są.;  Woodham,  Tertnllian,  p.  liii; 
Lcckey,  Ili^t.  Europ.  Morals,  i,  403  sq.  Kxcelłcnt  arti- 
cles  may  also  be  found,  espccially  on  the  writings  of 
Lactantius,  in  Smith,  Diet,  of  Grtek  and  Roman  Biog, 
ii,  701 ;  and  Herzog,  Real- Enctf klop.  viii,  158.  On  the 
Christology  of  Lactantius,  consult  Domer,  Doctrine  of 
the  Person  of  Christa  div.  i,  yo\.  ii,  p.  192  scj. ;  Lamson,  7he 
Chf/rch  in  the  first  thne  Ceufurirs,  p.  183  są,\  Bidl,  On 
thi"  Trlnify  (ii,  Index");  Neander,  C/i/'.  i>o<7OT<w/  Zeitschr, 
f.  d,  hlit,  Thtol,  1871,  vol,  iv,  art,  xiii. 


LACTICINIA  II 

IiMDtlclllla,  ■  term  irnd  ia  tbe  Church  Uwof  fiuls 

to  denot«  whaterer  is  obuined  uan  aniele  offood  fenu 
the  mumnilu,  vii.  milk,  batter,  greue,  cbeeM.  Egga 
■Te  luiuiUy  includcd  with  these  uticle*.  AbMinence 
fram  luch  fooj  wu  iHjuired  in  tfac  WfMem  Chiirch 
during  Lent,  while  Che  morę  aCringent  cuMonia  of  the 
Greek  Church  eiUDded  the  pnhibilion  lo  all  other 
TuU.  l*humu  Aquinu  lues  the  (bllowing  laagiu^ : 
"In  JFjunia  qu>dr*gesuD«li  iiiwrdicunter  univera*litcr 
etiun  ora  et  iaelicinia,  circa  quoniiD  abstineiitiuD  in 
■liiajejaniia  dlverse  cnruuetudinea  esictuat  apuddlyei- 
M."  The  Luidiceui  uui  TroUan  (A.D.  691)  couDcihi 
madę  MiingenŁ  reąuiienientii  on  tbe  Bubject.  Certain 
papai  diipenutioiu,  gnnted  ■■  Ute  ■■  A.D.  1311  and 
A.D.  11S5,  ihaw  thal  eren  in  cenaw  paita  oTthe  Weal- 
Ęxn  Church  thia  ahatincnce  vmb  practictd  in  many  faatB 
beódea  I.ent.  In  aome  CaUwlic  cooiitnes  genenl  dia- 
peiuationB  on  ihii  pnint  have  beoMDe  permanent  b; 
long  ciutoni  and  poiutive  deme, 
ground  of  health  and  neceasil}'. 
In  the  Engliah  Church  the  oni; 

Elizabeth ;  but  ita  object  waa  rather  tbe  promotion  ot 
BU[«  intensts,  "  to  promale  ńihenea,  to  maintain  mari- 
Den,and  aetmen  a  fiehing;"  and  «aa  diapenaed  with  by 
vinue  of  Ucenaei,whicbłrere  sold,accordiDg  to  the  nnk 
of  the  applicanta,  by  the  curatea,  undei  an  act  of  PaiUa- 
ment  paned  in  Ihe  flflh  vear  of  ber  [  Elizabelb'aj  reij(n 
(WalcoCt,5arr«j  A  rchaol.  p.  373, 
Faita;  cotDp.iiook.Ch.Diaiom- 
ar;i,iNicle  Abetinence).  "With 
na,"  aaya  Wheatly  (Hook,  Cktirch 
Diel.  p.  9), "  ndtber  Cbureh  nor 
Sute  makes  any  dilTercnce  in  the 

former  determincs  in  the  niatter, 
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lig  SerriBil  lince  iie  Timt  oflut  idimig  and proft—aig 
himtdf  iiuyirtd  (London,  1706,  amall  Sto).  He  ii  ibo 
auppoaed  to  be  the  aotliai  of  Tht  gattrtd  Dtbaiom  iff 
CkriMtiiau  timdiiag  At  Want  of  God  meaSiig  Uau/^ 
lo  audbułhtProphtlt  (171S,8ro):  reprinted  afiew  yeui 
ainee.    See  Darling,  Encgdop.  BibSogr.  toL  ii,  a.  t. 

Ład  (^Ti,  na'3r,  oflen  rendered  "  young  man,"  etc ; 
N.  T.  )rai(?npiov,  a  /ifffc  ckild.  the  laat  occuning  oniy 
John  vi,  9,  Bnd"chihl"  in  Matt.  ii,  IG;  both  temu  be- 
ing  originally  without  reapecl  to  »ex).  The  Heb.  word 
occaaiunally  thus  rendered  in  the  Aulh.Tetv  although  * 
nccaaionally  Btanding  for  a  girl  or  maiden  (Gen.  xxiT, 
H,  16,  28,  S6;  ]txxiv,  B,  li;  Deut,  iicii,  15  «q.),  fot 
whieh  the  fem.  noiui  (n^n,  naarah')  U  usuaUy  em- 
ployed,  properly  deoolea  a  iojr,  bcing  prób.  a  priniitive 
word.  It  ia  apoken  ofan  infant  juM  bom  (Exod.  ii,  S; 
Jodg.  xiii,  6,  7 ;  1  Sam.  iv,  21),  of  a  boy  not  yet  fuli 
grown  (tien.  xxi,  16  n).  ;  xzii,  12  {  laa.  vii,  IG ;  viii,  1), 
and  ofa  youth  neaily  twenty  yean  old  (Gen.  xxxiv,  19; 
xli,  12;  1  Kinga  iii,7j  2  Sam.Kviii,&,29).  See  CuiiJi, 
etc 

La'dui  (Toiny  V.  r.  AiiXdi>,  and  even  'Anif.Yulg. 
Datanu),  one  of  the  Tempie  aetvanta  whoae  deaccnd- 
anta  had  loat  their  pedigiee  aller  Ihe  exile  (1  Eadi.  t, 
87) ;  evidently  the  DkI^iaH  (q.  v.)  of  Ihe  Hcbrcw  teit 
(Eira  ii,  60). 

Ladd,  FrancU  Dndley,  ■  Preabyterian  miniateT, 


oT  food  till  the  limę  of  faaling  be 
over;  declaring  in  her  [Ch.  of 
Engl.]  bomiliea  thal  faating  ia  ■ 
withbolding  of  meat,  drink,  and 
all  natural  food  from  the  body 
Ibc  tbe  deterroined  time  of  faat- 
ing." See  WeWer  und  Welte, 
Kirritn-I.tx.  e.  v.     See  alao  Ad- 


Lacnnaiy   Roote.      The 

waa  ohen  coniposed  of  lacunary 
Work,  Le.  ii  was  divided  into  nv- 
enU  panek  callcd  laguroTia  or  la- 
atnaria,  and  theae  were  rtchly 
gilded  and  otherwise  omamcnt- 
ed.  Jerome  oncn  epeaka  in  his 
imlinga  of  Ihe  Ucunarj-  golden 
roofe.   SccFflrrar,i'«/.Wrf.s.v. 

Łacn'iiua  (rather  Laccl*- 
NUB,  Aamourot,  Vulg.  Cultui), 
one  "of  Ihe  tona  of  Addi,"  nho 
had  mairied  a  foteign  wife  after 
Iheeiile  (1  Eadr.ii.ai)',  doubl- 
less  the  Cmklal  (q.  v.}  of  the 
Hebrew  teil  (Em  x,  80). 

Łacy.Joiiił,  an  F^ngtieh  mya- 
tjcal  wriler.  flouriehed  in  the  be- 
ginningoflheltlthcentury.  He 
Jnined  the  French  propheta  upon 
their  appearancc  in  London,  and 
pTofesned  to  have  nupemaluTa] 
rcTeUtiona.  Ilia  principal  worka 
tn,iVaniingiofliet^rrjialSirir- 
Uby  Ike  Moalh  of  kii  Srrraiil 
Jokn.  lananud  [mcs  (Londoi 


™)i_ 
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wtt  boru  in  I8S0.  When  only  eight  jfan  of  mj^  he 
ttaomd  muked  indJcMioiu  of  piety,  but  it  wu  noc  untU 
hii  flftMath  ye>r  Ibat  he  joined  the  Choich,  undcr  the 
[ium«iy  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Oeorge  Shcphłrri,  now  profewor 
ID  Bułgar  Theological  Seroiau7.  Wich  a  viełr  to  prc- 
pin  Tor  tbe  luiaistrr.  be  enlered  Bowdoin  Collefre  it  the 
Age  of  BeveDŁ««OT  and  gruliiated  with  honor  in  1841; 
liwn  Mudiel  Iheolt^y  ac  Bangoi  Semuiary,  and  was  or- 
lUintd  at  Farmington  iii  1846.  In  Nov.,  1861,  he  re- 
criitd  and  arceplect  a  cali  from  the  Penii  PiabyUńui 
Church.  Philidelphia,  Pa.  During  the  irar  he  laboreil 
inrmmidy  fiir  Ibt  good  of  the  loldien,  but  fdl  a  prey 
ladiitaiie  contncleil  in  the  camps,  whitber  he  had  i;one 
Mieni  timca,  and  died  July  7, 1862,  Sec  Wilno,  Prab. 
BiUorieal  Almamu:,  lS63,p.  184. 

Ładd,  '^iUlBin,  an  Ameiicin  philanthiopist,  bom 
tt  Eieier,  New  Hunpehire,  in  1778,  was  oue  of  the  oiig- 
insiois  of  the  American  Peace  Sociely,  of  wbich  he  be- 
ume  piesideot.  He  died  in  1841.  Ladd  was  editor  of 
Ihł  Fiitnd  n/Ptaee  and  Ihe  IlarbiągiT  of  Ptacr,  and 
*n>le  łeveral  eamys  en  ihac  subject. 

Laddar  Ca'ta,  taiłam',  ł  if uirccwr,  perh.  from  ^^C, 
Id  miK  up;  Sepu  cAi/in{ ;  tlie  Arab.  ^H^uiwn  has  llie 
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sanw  sgnification)  occiira  oniy  once,  in  the  accoont  of 
lacoMt  visioa  in  his  dream  sl  Bcthcl  (On.  uTiii,  12), 
where  the  *'  ladder  set  up  on  the  eartb,  and  the  (op  of  it 
reached  to  hearen ;  anil  behuld,  the  angels  of  Und  aa- 
c«nding  and  deacending  on  it,"  repreienled  the  Gospel 
dispenaation,  the  blnaings  ofwhich  the  patriiircb>  pos- 
Urity  were  lo  inherit;  tbe  Redeemer  bimself  bcitigthii 
mynic  cbannel  of  intercouise  bciween  lmven  Bndcanh 
{John  1,61).  (Sec  LanR,  V'i™  ^niior  Joco*,  Alt.  1699i 
Schramm,  Dt  /Scala  Juc-ibna,  ¥.  ad  O.  17—.)  Scaling- 
tadden  for  war  (cAi^ont)  are  mentinned  in  the  Apoc- 
rypba  (1  Hacc.  v,  SO).  That  thia  was  a  coatriyance 
known  from  lh«  earlieM  timea,  we  have  abundant  eń- 
dence  on  the  nonuments  of  Thebes,  where  attacks  on 
foTtifled  places  are  represenled  as  being  madę  by  soldien 
pnivided  wilh  ecaling-Uddera  (Will(in«aii,i,S90).  (For 
ilLustration,  see  oppoailA  page.)  Similar  Bcene§  are  fr^ 
ąuently  depicled  on  the  Assvrian  monumenls  (Lavard, 
Sintrrh,  ii,  284).     .See  Fortification. 

LADDER  OF  TYRUS,  the  (i,  M^i  Jipov  ;  Vulg. 
a  ffroiiitii  T^^ri,  posflihly  reading  ieXi^a),onG  of  tbe  ex- 
Iremities  (Ihe  nortbeni)  of  tbe  district  over  wbich  Si- 
mon MaccubieuH  waa  madę  captain  (arpartifuc)  by  An- 
lua  VI  (ot  Tbeoe)  very  sbortly  after  hU  cuming  lo 
the  throne'  łbe  othcr  being  "Iha 
burders  of  LgjT)t"(l  Mscc.  xi,B9). 
Tbe  Lailder  of  lyrc  (io  Kob-O 
ms,aee  KeUnd  /  nterf.  p.  343),  or 
of  Ihe  TyruuiB  ((( icXr/ioC  rii-  Tv- 
ptkif)  was  the  local  name  for  a 
high  mountain  the  higheet  in  Ihat 
iipiflhborhood,  a  hiuidred  stadia 
ninh    of  Plolemais,  the    modem 


2)      The 


«epbue,  ICur, 


tl    fbL 


nortb  by 


boundcd  c  i 
a  rugged  mountai 
■hools  out  from  Lebanon  aiul  dipa 
pcrpendicularly  into  tbe  sea,  funn- 
ing  a  bold  promonlory  sbout  3U0 
fect  inheight  (Ku«Boggcr,p.3, 148, 
862;  Ritl«r,/'uiM(.uni/.S'j,r.iii,727, 
614  ■q.).  The  waveB  beat  against 
the  base  oflbe  cliff,)eaTiiie  nu  pas- 


was  cairied,  by 

eeries  uf  ligzags 

crtheBuminil,io 

connect  the  pUi 

ofPtolemaUwith 

Tyre— bencetlie 

originof  the  name 

Scala  TarioruH 

■•La.idcrofT%-rŁ" 

Itwaslhcsouth 

mpassinloPho^ 

unned  the  bnund- 

coiuitiyuidPal- 

Pł™™,  p.  20; 

ReU™l,p.544). 

The  nj»d  atiU  ic 

e  «nly  one  along 

it  is  a  lilile  viUaee  cdied  Naklliah, 
and  tbe  pass  it  now  called  Rai  cn- 
Naturoh  ('^  the  excavated  proni- 
ontoiy"),  doubtlesa  frum  Ibo  road 
whichhaa  been"hewninthe  rock" 
(Porter,  tfmd6o«ł,  p.  38i>;  see  also 
l>oc»cke,  i,79;  Robinson,  ilti. /fn. 
iii,  89;  Stanley,  p.  260, 208).  Tbe 
localioa  of  tiic  Roa  en-Nakhuiah 
agrecs  veiy  nearij  with  the  aliove 
pnuiion  ileflncd  by  Josephiu,  as  it 
lies  10  milcs,  or  about  120  stadia, 
fmm  Akka.  and  is  cbaracteriied  by 
trareltera  as  very  high  and  sleep. 
Hiith  theRasen-Nakhurahandthe 
Ji.li  fl-A  b^ad,  i.  e.  the  WhiM  C^ie, 
Mimetimea  called  Capc  BUnco,  a 
licaiUand  six  miln  slill  fanher 
Dorth,  are  tuimounled  by  a  palb 
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ćut  in  zigzags ;  that  over  tlic  lattcr  is  attńbuted  to  Al- 
exandor  tlie  (ireaL  It  is  possibly  from  this  circum- 
stAiicG  that  rhc  latter  is  by  sorae  trarellers  (Irl)y,  Oct. 
21;  Wilboii,  ii, -io-J ;  Van  dc  Yelde,  il/cwioi r,  p.  346 ;  etc.) 
trcated  as  t  łic  latldcr  of  the  Tyrians.  Uut  by  thc  early 
and  accurate  Je\vi.«^h  traveller,  hap-Parchi  (Zunz,  in 
Jit  :ij.  of  Tudt  l:i,  p.  402),  and  in  our  own  tirocs  by  Kobin- 
s(>n  (iii,  H2 ),  MisUn  {Leg  SaitUs  Lieux,  ii.  9 ).  Schwarz  (p. 
70),  Stanicy  ( Si/r,  and  PaL  p.  2C4),  the  Kas  en-Nakhu- 
rah  is  identilied  with  thc  ladder;  the  last-named  trarel- 
ler  point iu^  out  well  that  the  reason  for  the  namc  is  thc 
fact  of  its  "  dilTcrin|r  from  Carmel  in  that  it  learcs  no 
beach  betwecn  itsolf  and  thc  sca,  and  thus,  by  ciittinj; 
ofTall  cominunication  round  its  base,  acts  as  thc  natnral 
barricr  l>et\veen  the  llay  of  Acre  and  the  maritimc  plain 
to  tłic  nortli — in  othcr  words,  betwcen  Pulestine  and 
Pha?nicia'  (corap.  p.  2GG). — Smith;  Kitto. 

Ładislas  {Vlndu<las,  Yladisinf,  rhidislua)  II,  kintę 
of  Poland  t  loSG-1434\  known  also  under  the  name  of 
JagieUo  or  Jiujdlo^  tle«crvc8  a  place  in  our  work  on  ac- 
count  of  his  introdnciion  of  Christianity  into  the  Polish 
dominions.  Ile  was  boni  in  Lithuania  in  1348,  thc  son 
of  Olgonl  and  jcra^dson  of  (icdimin,  fcreat  princcsi  of 
Ijthuania.  He  8uccccded  his  fathcr  in  138(),  and.  by 
the  noble  inthicncc  of  his  piou«>  Christian  wife  Hcdvig, 
was  inrtucnccd  to  embrace  Christianity ;  a  short  timc 
after  all  IJthuunia  l)coamc  (^hristian,  and  whcn  Poland 
came  mulcr  his  sway  Christianity  bocarac  the  dominant 
religion  there.  lic  died  in  Grodek,  near  Lemberg,(ia- 
licia,  May  31, 1434.     Sec  Lithuania;  Poland. 

Ladislaus,  kincj  of  Naplcs  (/V.D.  1386-141  \\  suc- 
ceeded  to  the  thronc  on  thc  violcnt  dcath  of  his  fathcr, 
Charles  III.  Horn  in  1376,  he  was  ten  years  old  at  the 
time  of  liis  acccssion  to  tlic  disputod  crown.  Louis  of 
Anjou,  to  whom  (piccn  Joanna,  thc  predcccssor  of  Charles 
III,  had  bequeathcd  tlie  kingdom,  was  his  comi)etitor. 
Ladi^dnus  and  Louis  wcrc  of  ncarly  thc  same  ape.  Each 
was  left  under  the  puardianship  of  a  widowcd  motłier, 
and  each  had  on  his  side  the  authority  of  one  of  (he  two 
rival  popes,  ]>ctween  whom  Christcndom  was  dividcd, 
and  whosc  mutnal  cxcommunications,  cxtciiding  to 
thcir  respectiYC  adhcrcnts,  werc  the  scandnl  of  thc  ape. 

The  rcic;!!  of  Ladislaus  is  liistorically  important  from 
its  intiraate  conneclion  with  the  ^ioi  CYcnts  of  the 
time  in  ('hurch  and  State.  At  an  carly  nc^e  lic  de  vel- 
ojKid  that  restloss  encrj^y  and  tliat  unscnipulous  ambi- 
tion  whioh  mado  him  a  model  for  Machiavc'lli's  "  I*rince." 
"When  but  Hixteen  years  old,  his  mother  Mar«;aret  com- 
mitted  him  to  the  barons  of  her  party  to  make  liis  first 
essay  i  u  anns.  lli.ł  marriaj^c  with  the  richest  heiress 
of  Sicily  ])ut  into  his  hands  an  immense  dowry,  which 
hc  employed  to  prosecute  his  desipis,  securing,  when  it 
was  expen(k*d,  from  thc  venał  pontiffa  diyorce  from  his 
wife,  whom  hc  bestowcd  w\*o\\  one  of  his  farorites. 

I>3'  mcans  of  the  papai  sanrtion  and  his  own  cncritj 
hc  rt»pi)vercd  Naples  from  the  Angevin  party  (140Ó). 
The  faotitm  opposod  to  him  felt  thc  fuli  wcight  of  his 
Ycngcanop.  His  s<»curitv  was  incrcased  bv  a  second 
marriai;o,  whioh  the  pontiflF,  Honiface  IX,  projKiBed.  His 
ambition  was  cKcitod  by  the  tcmpting  oflcr  of  the  Hun- 
garinn  crown,  madę  by  tliose  who,  dL^satislied  with 
♦Sigismund  (Mibsoquently  eniperor),  hnd  scizod  an«l  im- 
prisoned  liiin.  His  expo(litinn  proyod  uiisuccehsful,  and 
his  ał>sełi(T  from  Naj>les  inspłnrl  anew  the  hopos  and 
efforts  of  (he  Angeyin  party.  His  prouipt  return  ( 1403) 
dł^feated  their  attcmpts.  The  njost  ]>owerful  of  the  dis- 
afl*''rted  nłihilłty  felt  the  wciirht  of  his  ycpgeance.  Many 
wercthru^t  intoprison.  NninłH-rs  were  strangled.  Oth- 
ers  fleil.  Wholesale  conliscation  enricheil  thc  royal  treas- 
ury.  A  reigii  of  tern)r  prevailed  throughout  the  king- 
dom. 

Jealrujs  of  his  jwwerful  ally,  Boni  face  IX  showed 
łiimsł^lf  no  lonicer  <lispo»ed  to  eo-oiwratc  with  tlic  ły- 
rant;  Init  at  this  jmicturc  he  died.  In  spite  of  h:>tters 
from  the  king  of  France  dei)recating  a  new  electi<»n, 
*^.hat  Chri;i$tendom  might  be  united  uuder  one  pontiif 


(the  Frcnch  prelates  sopported  as  riral  pope  Bene^ct 
XIII,  q.  V.),  the  cardinals  choee  Innocent  VII  (q.  v.)  as 
bis  succcssor.  I^dislaus,  whose  policy  was  oi)|H>ecd  to 
the  reunion  of  Christcndom,  hastencd  to  Komc  to  con- 
gratulate  him  upon  his  accession.  He  had  designs, 
moreover,  upon  Itome  itself,  tom  by  Guelph  and  Cihib- 
elline  factions.  Dissembiing  his  purpose,  hc  propoM^ 
himsclf  as  mediator,  and  secured  a  btrong  hołd  u[xin  thc 
goremmcnt  of  the  city,  whilc  his  royal  titlc  was  M>lcmn- 
ly  conlirmed. 

Tiiming  trom  liome,  he  led  his  army  to  Southern  It- 
aly  (1400;,  but  was  rc^Mdled  by  the  valor  of  the  UreinL 
Thc  new  pofie  already  regarde<l  him  with  mistrupt.  At 
liLs  instigation  thc  Koman  factions  werc  brought  into 
collision.  Alarmed  for  łiis  safety,  the  pope  rtcd.  Ladis- 
laus  ordcre<l  liis  gcnerals  to  take  posscssion  of  the  city, 
but  they  wcre  n  pulsed.  The  citi/.ęns,  inclining  to  favor 
thc  exilcd  pontiflT,  rccalled  him  to  łiome.  Ladislaus, 
whosc  attention  had  again  bccn  divcrtcd  to  Southern 
It^ily,  wherc  a  marrisge  with  the  widów  of  liaymond  de 
Urbini  had  accom])hs))ed  morę  than  arms,  now  advancid 
hi  open  hoistility,  rc.^^łłhcd  to  regain  his  cłintrol  of  the 
city.  Hc  was  embittered  againi<t  the  pontiif,  who  re- 
sented  his  unscmpulous  spoliation  of  churches  and  mon- 
astcrics,  as  well  as  other  rcYcnucs  of  the  Cłiurch,  and 
who  complained,  morcover,  of  his  consiiiraey  and  trca- 
son  against  himsclf.  The  charges  agaiust  the  king 
wcrc  drawn  up  in  Rixteen  articles,  and  on  the  groimd  of 
these  hc  was  dedared  to  havc  forfeited  his  kingdom,  as 
well  as  the  fiefs  which  hc  hcld  of  the  Church,  and  wafi 
cxcommunicated  by  thc  Church.  Ladislaiis,  however, 
succcwlcd  in  calraingtlie  papai  rcscntmcnt,  and  a  trraty 
was  cffeeted  which  restorcd  him  to  his  former  powcr 
and  priyileges;  but  as  hc  eyadcd  all  the  proriNiona 
which  conllictcd  with  his  ambition,  the  excomniwiica- 
tion  would  haye  l)ecn  rencwed  had  not  Innocent  died 
suddenly  (Nor.  6, 1406). 

Gregory  XII,  succtFior  of  Innocent  VII,  pledgcd  him- 
sclf on  his  tleclion  to  promote  the  unity  of  the  Church. 
His  di:<inclination  to  mcet  his  rival  in  confereiice  was 
encouraged  by  I^uislaus,  who  a^nrcd  him  of  protrct  i« -n. 
The  unscrnpulous  proccedings  of  the  king  stood  in  uctd 
of  the  papai  sanction,  and  hc  was  willing  to  make  »  me 
efforts  to  secure  a  pope  for  himsi-lf.  (ircgory  XII  dis- 
a])pointed  thc  expectation8  of  his  cardinals.  Alarmed 
by  the  scdition  at  Korne,  hc  flcd  to  Vit(rbo  (August  3, 
1407),  and  aftenrards  to  Sienna  and  Lucca,  I^idislaiis 
st  i/cd  the  occasion  to  make  inroads  upon  the  States  of 
llic  Church.  (ircgory  coro[>laincd  of  his  oonduct,  and 
menaced  him  with  the  thunders  of  thc  Church.  He 
found  himself  forced,  however,  to  acccpt  thc  plausiUc 
excuscs  of  tlic  king,  wliose  supjyort  hc  needed.  Ladis* 
laus  now  reM)lyed  to  pro>ecute  his  long-cheri^he*!  desire 
of  jK>s.«essing  himsclf  of  Komc.  Wy  roeans  of  forcc  and 
trcacliery  he  succcedcd  in  his  projcct.  On  the  2óth  tkf 
April,  1408,  Korne  opened  its  gatcs  to  him,  and  the  ty- 
rant  of  Naplcs  was  welcomed  by  thc  shouts  of  the  people. 

Gregory  cxulted  in  the  king'8  succe&s.  He  hopid 
himself  to  be  ablc  now  to  return  to  Korne.  He  was  en- 
couraged to  refuse  his  assent  to  the  appointment  of  thc 
council  proposcd  to  be  hcld  at  Pisa,  which  hc  ju^tly 
fcarcd  might  prore  fatal  to  his  elainis.  Meanwhile 
I^u!ij<laus  jirosecuted  his  cml>itious  ]>lans.  He  h<»pe<I  to 
s<'cure  possesi<ion  (*f  Sienna  and  Florence.  For  sevenJ 
months  he  jirosccuted  his  plans  by  diplomacy  and 
threats;  hut  the  cantious  resistance  of  the  republii^s,  and 
the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Pisań  Council.  which  was 
now  piarch,  14nił)  in  session,  disconcerted  him,  The 
new  pontiff,  Alexan«kr  V,  elected  by  the  ctmncil,  fa- 
yt)re<l  tlie  pretensiona  of  Louis  of  Anjou,  thc  rival  jiit^ 
tender  to  the  thronc  of  Naples.  The  latter,  foUowed  by 
an  army,  and  surrounded  by  his  partisans,  entered  Italy 
and  secured  a  h>dgment  in  Komę.  Ijadislans,  in  the 
heiglit  of  his  passion,  swore  to  annihilatc  the  authors  of 
his  calamity.  He  pn)vided  for  the  security  of  Gregor^*, 
who  had  becn  holding  a  council  in  Aquileia,  riTal  to 
that  of  Pisa,  and  ordained  hi:i  rccognition  as  pontiflf 
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thnNighout  the  kingom.    He  then  prooeeded  in  furce 

to  Borne,  of  wbich  he  quickly  regained  posaesaion. 

Alexauder  Y,  indlgiumt  at  Łbe  king^s  oourse,  madc 
np  a  catalogue  of  his  cńmee,  and  ordered  Ladialaus  be- 
ton  him  to  hear  the  scntence  wbich  pronoanced  his 
fbrfeiture  of  his  tbione.  Regardless  of  the  snmmons, 
Lidttlaas  piosecuted  bis  measurefl  of  violent  rapacity, 
amaasiiig  the  means  to  continae  the  war.  But  at  this 
jancture  be  losŁ  poaseasion  of  Borne.  With  treachery 
within  and  the  foroes  of  Balthaaar  Coesa  without,  the 
city  yielded  to  the  aliies,  and  the  papai  anthońty  was 
re^sUblished  within  its  walls. 

Tbe  siłdden  death  of  Alexander  T  (May  8, 1410) 
opened  the  way  to  tbe  election  of  Balthasar  Coasa  him- 
lelf,  the  swom  foe  of  Ladislaas,  under  tbe  title  of  John 
XXUL  Leaving  Bologna,  wbich  he  had  ruled  as  a 
despot  under  the  title  of  legat4!,  be  advanced  in  triamph 
to  Bom&  ladialaus  was  now  oonfronted  by  an  Italian 
pope  sod  a  Frcnch  army  under  Louis.  Tbe  sentence 
of  exoommunication  was  pronounced  against  him,  but, 
Rckleas  of  spiritual  terrors,  be  marsball^  his  forces  and 
prepued  for  the  conflict.  Tbe  battle  took  place  May 
19, 1411,  near  Ponte-Conro,  and,  after  a  desperate  eon- 
tMt«  the  forces  of  Ladislaus  wero  defeated.  Instead  of 
bdng  disbeartened  by  rerene,  however,  be  exerted  him- 
•elfsicoeaBfnlly  to  bring  into  the  field  a  new  anny  large- 
ly  composed  of  the  fragments  of  tbe  old.  In  a  sbort 
ttme,  by  a  liberał  usc  of  money,  he  had  greatly  profited 
b?  the  respite  which  his  enemies,  too  alnggish  to  puisue 
their  adrantage,  allowed  him.  Retracing  bis  disasters, 
be  said  that  on  the  first  day  his  crown  and  personal  lib- 
ezty  were  endangered ,  on  the  second,  be  feared  only  for 
hu  kingdom ;  on  the  third,  lus  foe  oould  only  waste 
himself. 

John  XXIII  had  exulted  in  tbe  defeat  of  his  foe.  The 
joT  at  Roffle  was  expressed  by  pageants  and  prooessions ; 
bat  tbe  pope  Boon  discoyered  that  he  had  been  too  pre- 
cipitate  in  his  demonstrations.  He  encouraged  tbe 
bopes  of  Louis,  but  declined  to  aid  him  by  arms.  He 
conteoted  himself  with  sending  Ladialaus  (August  11, 
Hll)  a  siunmcns  to  appear  before  him  as  a  hcretic  imd 
fivorer  of  schism,  and  with  publisbiug  a  crusadc  against 
him.  But  the  witbdrawal  of  Louis  from  Italy  left  Lad- 
ialios  witbout  a  competitor,  and  of  a  sudden  the  pope 
ttw  himself  abnost  helplcss  in  the  banda  of  Ladialaus, 
uil  in  constant  fear  of  his  ravages  and  oasaults.  Anx- 
'vHa  for  peaoe,  he  proposed  a  compromise  with  Ladialaua. 
The  latter  was  to  abandon  tbe  anti-pope,  Gregory  XII, 
aod  drive  him  from  tbe  kingdom.  The  pope  was  to 
confirm  the  king  in  poseession  of  bis  dominions,  to  wbich 
other  poasessions  were  to  be  addcd,  and  was  to  be  ap- 
pointed  gonfali<Niere  of  tbe  Churcb,  and  to  be  paid  spe- 
cified  sums  of  money.  Thus  John  XXIII  sacrificed  bis 
■Uy  to  his  foe,  and  Ladialaus  did  the  same.  The  double 
iDgnutudie  and  treachery  were  endorsed  by  tbe  public 
recognition  of  tbe  l^timacy  of  tbe  pontiff  on  tbo  part 
of  Ladislaus,  who  ascribed  his  new  and  moro  correct  ap- 
preheosions  to  tbe  instruction  of  tbe  Fatbcr  of  ligbt. 
GrtgoTY  was  forced  to  flce  to  Rimini,  and  at  an  inter- 
view  between  Ladialaus  and  tbe  pope,  the  latter  reccived 
froin  the  former  marka  of  profound  bomagc. 

To  this  hoUow  compromise  mutual  distrust  succeeded* 
The  pope  soaght  to  ]recover  his  old  allies.  He  excul- 
pited  himself  to  L^uis,  and  again  denouuced  tbe  king 
^  Kaples.  Tbe  latter  responded  by  hostile  demonstra- 
twa^  Tbe  couucil  wbich  tbe  pope  had  mcanwbile 
<^onroked  at  Bome  was  considered  by  him  as  depending 
0Q  the  appointment  and  autbority  of  that  of  Pisa,  and, 
M  hostile  to  his  intcrests,  he  hoped  to  disperse  it.  Tbe 
pTospect  of  gaining  some  advantage  over  bis  old  foe, 
^^M^ismund  of  Hungary,  now  elected  emperor,  was  also 
kept  in  view.  Gathering  bis  forces,  be  approacbcd 
I^e.  The  fiutblessness  and  feebleness  of  the  papai 
finroes  faciUtated  its  capture.  The  pope  and  cardinala 
fled.  From  place  to  place  they  wandered,  yet  even 
Fiuraioe  darćd  not  entertain  them  from  fear  of  the 
vcagMiioe  of  LadislausL    John  XXIII  besought  help  of 


Sigismund,  which  was  finally  granted  on  the  stipulation 
tbat  tbe  pope  sbould  immediately  conyoke  a  General 
Council.    See  John  XXIII. 

Ladislaus  meanwhile  gave  fuli  scope  to  his  yengeance. 
Bome  trembled  with  terror.  Some  of  ber  most  distin- 
guished  citizens  were  sacrificed  to  his  reyenge.  The 
States  of  tbe  Churcb  came  into  bis  bands.  Sienna  and 
Florence  feit  tbemselves  threatened.  John  XXIII  for- 
tified  himself  at  Boulogne,  and  gathered  forces  about 
him.  £yen  here  he  did  not  feel  himself  safe.  His  car- 
dinals  prepared  for  flight,  and  some  deserted  him.  The 
citizens  sought  to  bidę  their  treasures,  and  fled,  some  to 
Yenice,  or  other  places  not  yet  threatened. 

There  appeared  no  longer  hope  of  effectual  rcsistance 
to  the  adyance  of  Tadislaiis.  Ali  Italy  seemed  about  to 
be  forced  to  submit  to  his  sway.  But  at  this  juncture, 
wbile  lingering  at  Perusia,  he  was  smitten  by  a  mortal 
diaeasc.  A  slow  feyer  wasted  his  strengtb,  but  did  not 
subdue  his  tbirst  for  yengeance.  He  had  destined  the 
Ursini,  who  luid  obstructed  his  capture  of  Bome,  and 
whom  he  had  pronuaed  to  spare,  aa  yictims.  Tbcy  vis- 
ited  him  in  his  sickness,  and  were  tbrust  into  prison  by 
his  order&  Tbia  gross  riolation  of  faith  excited  gen- 
erał indignation.  The  murmurs  of  tbe  soldiers  con- 
strained  him  to  pause  in  bis  purpose  of  yengeance.  As 
bis  diseaso  progressed  bis  paasiona  became  morę  ficrce. 
Betuming  by  way  of  Ostia  to  Naples,  the  officers  who 
accompanied  him  were  on  the  watch  to  prerent  him 
from  ordering  tbo  Ursini  to  be  cast  oyerboard  into  tbe 
sea.  When  he  reached  his  capital  he  was  no  longer 
master  of  himself.  Eyery  word  tbat  cscaped  him  was 
an  order  for  some  fatal  arrest.  He  charged  his  sister, 
tbe  pńncess  Joanna,  to  see  that  Paul  de  Ursini  be  put 
to  death.  For  the  last  three  days  of  his  life  bis  roind 
was  occupied  only  with  thoughts  of  yengeance.  With 
fearful  cries  he  was  beard  to  ask,  "Is  Paul  4ead?'' 
sometimes  caUing  for  his  dagger  tbat  be  migbt  stab 
himself.  He  could  only  be  calmed  for  tbe  moment  by 
liis  8bter*s  treacherous  ossurancc  tbat  bis  ordezs  sbould 
be  executcd. 

In  the  midat  of  bia  paroxysm8  Ladislaus  dicd,  Aug.  6 
or  8,  1414.  Naples  was  relievcd  of  a  tyrant  and  Italy 
of  a  terror  tbat  had  disąuieted  ber  for  ycars.  Hiatory 
may  account  Ladislaus  a  modem  Herod.  AU  that  was 
unscrupulous,  cruel,  and  dcpraycd  secmcd  to  be  incar- 
nate  in  him.  Ho  dtematcd  between  private  lust  and 
public  yiolence.  In  his  own  agc  be  was  the  most  notoH- 
ous  representatiye  of  tbe  yigor  and  craft  of  tbe  Italian 
"  prince."     See  NAPLiiiS. 

Sec,  for  notices  morę  or  less  extcnded  of  the  dceds  or 
career  of  Ladislaus,  Tan  der  Hardt,  Monsłrdefs  ChroiA" 
cłes:  Niem,  Life  o/John  XX III ;  Poggi,  BracciolinCs 
WriUngs,  Also  the  works  of  tbe  earlier  as  well  as  tbe 
later  Italian  biatorians,  including  Sismondi  cnd  Proctor. 
The  most  cxtended  and  connected  account  of  bia  life,p€r- 
baps,  is  that  given  by  M.  d'Egly,  liisloire  des  Jiois  des 
Deux  Siciles.  He  secms  to  haye  carefully  siftcd  his 
autborities,  and  be  deyotcs  oycr  200  pagcs  of  bis  second 
yolume  olmost  cxclu8iyely  to  Ladialaus.     (E.H.G.) 

Iiadvocat,  Jean  Baitist,  a  notcd  Frcnch  tbcolo- 
gian  and  author,  was  born  at  Tancoulcurs  in  tbe  early 
port  of  tbe  17tb  century,  and  was  cducated  first  at  Pont« 
a-Mousou,  aftcrwords  in  Paris  at  the  Sorbonne,  whcrc 
be  subseąuently  became  a  profcssor.  In  1751  be  was 
appointed  to  the  cbair,  founded  at  bis  suggestion  in  tbe 
Sorbonne  by  the  duke  of  Orleons,  for  the  interprctation 
of  the  Old-Testament  Scnpturcs  accordijig  to  the  IIc- 
brew  text.  He  died  in  1765.  Ladyocat  wrote  Dictioti" 
naire  Geogrupkicue  porłaiif: — Dictiontt.  llistorigne  por- 
iatifdes  grands  homtnet  (2  yola.  8yo:  this  is  an  abrldg- 
ment  of  Morcri,  and  is  fuli  of  errors).  He  also  wrote 
a  Hebrew  Gramińar  for  the  use  of  bis  pupila ;  Tracta- 
tus  de  Conciłiis  in  Genere ;  and  Lettrt  dans  Uiguelle  ii  er- 
aminę  si  les  Textes  oriffinaur  de  VEcriture  sont  corruni' 
pus  et  si  la  Yu^ate  leur  est  preferaUe.  Ladyocat  was, 
as  an  expo8itor  of  Scripture,  a  zealous  disciple  of  Hou- 
bigant    He  was  alao  a  correspondcnt  of  Dr.  Kennicott, 
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whoBc  fcreat  work  he  zealoudy  promoted,  and  he  coUated 
many  MSS.  for  him  in  tbe  Koyal  Libraiy  at  Paris. — 
Uook,  Ecclts.  Btographyj  vi,  506. 

Lady  is  the  rendering  in  tbe  Autb.  Ters.  of  tbe  fol- 
lowing  tenns  in  tbe  original:  r*|}3&  (^e&e'rff A,  fem.  of 
^"^2  Si,  a  miffkfy  man),  applied  to  Biliby lon  as  tbe  mistress 
of  nations  (Isa.  xlvii,  5,  7 ;  elsewbere  a  "  mistreas,*'  as 
opposed  to  a  maidTseryant,  Gen.  xvi,  4, 8, 9;  2  Kings  v, 
8 ;  Prov.  xxx,  23 ;  Psa.  cxxiii,  2 ,  Isa.  xxiv,  2) ;  HH© 
(sarah/f  fem.  of  *li;p,  nobk ;  tbe  same  as  tbe  name  given 
to  Sarai),  a  noble  female  (Judg.  v,  29 ;  Estb.  i,  18-,  else- 
wbere  a  "  princess,"  spec  tbe  king's  wives  of  noble  birtb, 
1  Kings  xi,  13,  different  from  ooncubines,  GOinp.Cant.  vi, 
S\  "queen,"  Isa.  xlix,  23;  ^^princeas"  among  provinces. 
Lam.  i,  1) ;  mpia  (fem.  of  icuptoc,  lord  or  master),  mis- 
tress,  occors  only  as  an  epitbet  of  a  Cbristian  female  (2 
Jobn  i,  1)  5),  eitber  as  an  bonorable  title  of  legard,  or  as 
a  fenu  proper  name  Cyria  (q.  v.). 

Łady  Chapel,  a  cbapel  dedicated  to  tbe  Yirgin 
Mary  (**  Our  Lady"),  and  usually,  but  not  always,  placed 
eastwards  from  tbe  altar  wben  attacbed  to  catbedrals. 
Henry  YIFs  cbapel  at  Westminster  is  the  lady  cbapel 
of  tbat  catbcdral. 

Lady  Day.    See  Akmunciation,  Fe^v8t  of. 

Łady  Fast,  a  species  of  penance,  voluntary  or  en- 
joined,  in  wbich  tbe  penitent  had  tbe  choice  of  fasting 
once  a  week  for  8even  years  on  tbat  day  of  tbe  week  on 
wfaich  lAtd^  Day  (q.  v.)  happened  to  fali,  beginning  bis 
coarse  irom  tbat  day,  or  of  finbbing  liis  penance  sooner 
by  taking  as  many  fasting-days  togetber  as  would  faU 
to  bis  lot  m  one  year. — Walcott,  Sac,  A  rchaoL  s.  v. 

Łady  of  Mercy,  Our,  a  Spaniab  order  of  knigbt- 
Łcod,  institutcd  in  1218  by  James  I  of  Aragon,  in  fulfil- 
ment  of  a  vow  madę  to  tbe  Vlrgin,  during  bis  captivity 
in  France,  for  tbe  rcdemption  of  Christian  captive8  from 
among  tbe  Moors  ^  and  to  tbis  end  eacb  knigbt,  at  bis 
inaugoration,  was  obliged  to  take  tbe  vow  tbat,  if  neccs- 
sary  for  tbeir  ransom,  be  would  rcmain  bimscJf  a  cap- 
tive  in  tbeir  stead.  Witbin  tbe  first  six  years  of  the' 
exiBtence  of  tbe  order  no  fewer  tban  400  captive8  are 
said  to  bave  been  ransomed  by  its  efforts.  On  the  ex- 
pulsion  of  tbe  Moors  from  Spain  tbe  labors  of  tbe 
knigbts  were  transferred  to  Africa.  Tbeir  badgc  is  a 
sliield  party  per  fess  gules  and  or,  in  chief  a  cross  pattdc 
argent,  in  baise  four  pallcts  gules  for  Aragon,  the  sbield 
ciowned  with  a  ducal  coronet.  The  order  was  extend- 
ed  to  ladies  in  1261. — Chambers,  Cydopt^dia,  s.  v. 

Lady  of  Monteaa,  Our,  an  order  of  knightbood, 
founded  in  1317  by  king  James  II  of  Aragon,  after  the 
abrogation  of  tbe  Order  of  the  Templars,  for  the  protec- 
tion  of  the  Christians  against  tbe  Moors.  By  permis- 
sion  of  pope  John  XXII,  James  of  Aragon  used  aU  tbe 
estates  of  tbe  ex-Templars  and  of  tbe  Knigbts  of  St, 
John  situated  in  Yalcncia  for  tbis  new  order,  wbich  king 
James  named  after  the  town  and  castle  of  Montesa,  its 
hcad-quarters.  The  order  is  now  conferred  merely  as  a 
mark  of  royal  favor,  thougb  tbe  provisions  of  its  statutes 
are  still  nominaUy  obsenred  on  new  creations.  Tbe 
badge  is  a  red  cross  edged  with  gnid,  tbe  costuroc  a  long 
wbite  wooUen  mantle,  decorated  with  a  cross  on  the  left 
brcast,  and  tied  with  very  long  wbite  cords. — Chambers, 
Cydopadia,  a.  v. 

Lady  Psalter.    See  Rosary. 

Ła^gl  (Heb.  Lail\  ''^vh,for  or  ofGod,  i.  e.  created 
by  him ;  otherwise  to  God,  i.  e.  devotcd  to  him ;  occurs 
also  in  Job  xxxiii,  6,  where  the  Auth.ycrs.  bas  **  in  God^s 
stead ;"  Septuag.  Aa^A),  father  of  Eliasaph,  wbich  latter 
was  chief  of  the  famUy  of  the  Gersbonitcs  at  tbe  Exode 
(Numb.  iii,  24).     B.C.  antę  1657. 

Łaet&re  Sunday,  called  also  Mm -lent,  is  tbe 
fouith  Sunday  of  Lent.  It  is  named  lABtare  (to  rejoice) 
from  the  first  word  of  tbe  Introit  of  the  mass,  wbich  is 
from  Isa.  liv,  1.    The  charactezistic  of  the  service8  of 


the  day  is  joyousness,  and  the  musie  of  the  organ,  wbich 
throughout  tbe  rest  of  Lent  is  suspended,  is  on  this  day 
resumed.  Leetare  Sunday  is  also  called  dommica  de 
rosa,  because  it  is  the  day  selected  by  tbe  pope  for  the 
blessing  of  tbe  Golden  Rosę.  See  Siegel,  Handbu(A  d. 
christUKirchlichen  AUerthikmer,  iv,  366, 367. 

La9vinu8,  Torrentikus,  commonly  called  Torrrs- 
TiN,  a  Dutch  theoiogian,  who  flourished  in  the  second 
half  of  the  16th  century,  was  a  native  of  Ghent,  and  was 
educated  in  the  University  of  Louvain  in  law  and  philos- 
ophy.  Afler  an  extended  tour  in  Italy,  be  became  suc^ 
cessively  canon  of  Liege,  ^icar-general  to  the  bishop  of 
Liege,  and  finally  bishop  of  Autwcrp,  from  which  he  was 
transferred  to  the  see  of  Mechłin,  where  he  died  in  1595. 
At  Louvain  Torrentin  founded  a  Jesuitical  college,  to 
which  he  beqneathed  his  libiaiy  and  a  laige  coUection 
of  curiosities. 

Łaf aye  (also  known  by  the  Latin  name  Ff^ut)^  Ak- 
TOINE,  a  French  Protestant  minister,  was  bom  at  Cbd- 
teaudun  about  the  middle  of  the  16tb  oenturr.  Ue  be- 
came  professor  of  philosopby  at  Geneva  in  1570,  and  rec- 
tor  in  1580.  He  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  tbcol- 
ogy  in  1584,  and  died  in  1615.  In  1587  he  took  part  in 
the  corapoeition  of  the  Preface  to  the  French  translation 
of  the  Bibie.  His  works  are.  De  remaculit  BMiorum 
mterpretatiombus  et  aacris  remaada  Ungua  peragendia 
(Gen.  1572,4to):— /)«  Yerho  Dei  (Gen.  1691, 4to) :— Z>« 
Traditiombus,  adrersus  pontifidoa  (Gen.  1592, 4to) : — De 
Christa  mediatore  (Gen.  1597, 4to) : — De  Bonu  Oper^nts 
(Gen.  1601, 4to) : — Geneva  liberatOy  teu  narratio  tSbera- 
tumu  illius  quee  dicinitus  imańśsa  est  Gtnera  (Geneva, 
1603, 12mo)  t — Enchiridion  Dupniationum  łkeolofficaruM 
(Gen.  1605, 8vo) : — De  Vita  eł  Ohifu  Beza  ffyponmemata 
(Geneva,  1606, 4to) : — Commentarii  in  Eccleńasten  ((tch. 
1609, 8vo) : — Comment,  m  Epist.  ad  Romanot  (G«n.  1608, 
8vo)  : — CommenU  in  Ptalmot  xHx  et  lxxrvii  (Gen.  1609, 
8vo)'. — Comment,  in  priorem  EpiałoL  ad  Timothntm  (Ge- 
neva,1609,8vo): — Emblemaia  et  Epigrammaia  selecta  ex 
atromatis  peripaietids  (Gen.  1610,  8vo).  See  Uoefir, 
Nouv,  Biog.  Generale,  xxviii,  686. 

tiafitau,  Joseph  Frakcois,  a  French  Roman  Cath- 
olic  missionary  of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  bom  at  Bor- 
deaux in  1670,  labored  for  many  years  among  the  Iro- 
quois  tribe  of  American  Indians.  Ile  died  in  1740.  La- 
fitan  is  especially  noted  for  his  arcbieological  researchea, 
among  which  is  Maura  dea  aawagea  A  mericama  com- 
pareea  aux  ma^ra  dea  premiera  tempa  (Paris,  1723,2  vola. 
4to).  He  MTTOte  also  /itatoire  dea  decourertea  et  dea  cori' 
cuetea  dea  Porfugaia  dana  le  noureau  monJe, 

Ła'liad  (Heb.  id.  'ISI^,  in  pause  ^ll^,  prób.  opprest^ 

or,  othewieejlamet  Sept.  AaS  v.  r.  Aaa^.Yulg.  Laad), 
the  second  named  of  tbe  two  sons  of  Jabath,  of  the  fam- 
ily  of  Zerah,  grandson  of  Judah  (1  Chroń,  iv,  2).  BwC 
post  1612. 

Łahal-roi.    See  Bekr-ijoiai-rot. 

Lali'mam  (Heb.  Lachmaa*,  Ocnb,  prób.  an  enone- 
ous  reading  for  Lachmam',  D^n^*  their  bread,  which  b 
read  in  some  MSS.,  and  wbich  tbe  Yulg.  and  Auth.yer8.. 
follow;  Septuag.  Aa/iacYulg.  Lehemam)^  a  city  in  the 
plain  of  Judah,  mentioned  between  Cabbon  and  Kith- 
lish  (Josh.  xv,  40),  probably  situated  among  the  Philis- 
tines  west  of  the  Higblands  of  Judaea.  A  writer  in  Fair- 
baim^s  Didionary,  s.  v.,  by  a  scries  of  arguments  resting 
essentially  upon  the  insecure  foundation  of  the  merę  or^ 
der  of  the  names  in  Joshua,  sceks  to  identify  Lahmam 
with  the  el-ffumam  mentioned  by  Smith  in  the  list  in 
Robinson's  Reaearchea  (iii,  Append.  p.  119) ;  but  of  tbb 
place  thcrc  is  no  other  tracę  save  perhaps  the  name 
Tell-Jmam  on  Zimmerman^s  Map,  some  six  miles  to  the 
S.E.  of  the  vicinity  of  the  other  associated  names,  and 
apparcntly  out  of  the  bounds  of  the  group,  if  not  of  tbe 
tribe  itself.  Lahmam  is  possibly  the  present  BeU^Le- 
kia,  a  short  distance  N.E.  of  Gaza  (Robinson,  iii,  Ap- 
pend. p.  1 18 ;  Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  1 15). 

Lall'mi  (Heb.  Lachmi',  *^Wh,  my  bread;  Septuag 
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A«/j«'  T.  r.  Aoofii,  AaxitŁf  etc ;  Vulg.  Bethlehemiłes)f  a, 
person  named  (1  Chroń,  xx,  5)  as  being  Łhe  brother  of 
Goliathf  and  alain  by  Elhańan,  one  of  David*8  heroes ; 
but  proh.  a  comipŁ  reading  for  Beth-lehemitk,  as  in 
the  paiallel  paasage  (2  Sam.  xxi,  i9).  See  Elhanan. 
It  wottld  seem  that  botb  these  passages  should  be  re- 
fltored  80  as  to  read  tbos :  "  Elhanan,  the  son  of  Jair  (or 
Dodo)  of  Bethiehem,  siew  the  brother  of  Ooliath  of 
Gsth,  whose  spear-haAdle  was  Uke  a  weaver's  beam." 
See  Jair. 

Łaidlie,  ArchibalDi  D.D.,  a  noted  minister  of  the 

Refonned  (Dutch)  Church,  was  bom  at  Kelao,  Scotland, 

Dec  4, 1727.     Anet  graduating  at  the  University  of 

Edinburgh  he  was  ordained  to  the  Gospel  ministry 

in  17Ó9,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Scoteh  Church  in 

flushing,  Holland,  wbere  he  officiated  four  years,  and 

as  s  member  of  the  eccleslastical  courts  of  that  country 

was  held  in  high  repute.     He  there  became  acquaint- 

ed  with  the  Dutch  Church  and  language,  and  was  pn>v- 

idratially  prepared  for  his  ministry  in  America.     The 

tnuer  controversy  conceming  the  use  of  the  Dutch  lan- 

gnage  in  preaching  in  the  Reformed  Church  of  this 

country  was  practically  settled  by  the  cali  and  aa:ept- 

aoce  of  Dr.  Laidlie  as  pastor  of  the  Collegiate  Church 

of  New  York.    He  was  the  tirst  minister  called  to  preach 

in  the  Engliah  tongue  in  this  denomination.     His  first 

■eroion  was  delivered  April  16, 1764,  from  2  Cor.  v,  11. 

It  was  two  honrs  long,  most  carefully  prepared,  and  de- 

Iivered  to  an  immense  audience  with  great  effect  in  the 

Hiddle  Dutch  Church,  which  was  set  apart  for  his  use 

00  a  part  of  each  Sabbath  day.     This  erent  marks  a 

new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church, 

and  which  Dr.  Liringston  declared  **  should  hare  begun 

a  bandred  years  before."     It  wonld  have  saved  the 

Church  a  civil  lawsuit,  a  weary  eccleńastical  strife,  and 

a  centoiy  of  growth.     Trained  in  the  Scoteh  theology, 

and  wannly  devoted  to  the  Dutch  Church,  Dr.  Laidlie's 

rrangelical  and  powerful  ministry  resulted  in  great  spir- 

itaal  bleasinga.     He  was  a  winner  of  souls.     A  great 

nńvtl  crowned  his  ministry.    Crowds  waited  upon  his 

preaching.     His  pastorał  tact  and  sucoess  were  remark- 

able.    His  brief  ministry  was  intemtpted  during  the 

Keroiationary  War,  when  he  retired  to  Red  Hook,  and 

<iied  there  in  1778,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one,  a  victim  of 

ooosomption.     His  memory  is  held  in  great  esteem. 

He  was  prudent,  wise,  deyout,  a  peacemaker,  and  a 

dauntkss  herald  of  the  truth.    The  circumstances  of  his 

cill,  the  critical  period  of  his  adyent,  the  leaming,  wis- 

dom,  grace,  and  suocess  of  his  ministry,  haye  madę  his 

nune  historical  in  bis  Church.    He  left  no  printed  books, 

but  his  **  worka  do  follow  him."    It  is  related  that  one 

of  his  aged  paiishioners  once  said  to  him,  soon  afler  he 

came  to  New  York,  '*  Ah !  dominie,  we  ofTcred  up  many 

an  eameat  prayer  in  Dutch  for  your  coming  among  us, 

and  the  Lord  has  heard  us  In  EngUsky  and  has  sent  you 

to  0^**    But  his  coming  illustrated  another  phase  of 

oootradictory  human  naturę  in  those  who  had  most 

stRononsly  inabted  upon  the  retention  of  the  language 

of  the  mother  country.     Some  of  these  yery  people,  of- 

fended  and  bafHed  by  their  morę  sensible  co-worship- 

poa,  aetnally  left  the  Dutch  Church  and  joined  the 

Epboopal,  saying  as  they  departed,  "  If  we  must  haye 

English,  we  will  haye  all  English.**    Among  them  were 

tbe  Stnjryesants,  Liyingstons,  and  other  eminent  fami- 

&es  of  the  city,  who  haye  eyer  sińce  been  connected 

vith  the  latter  denomination.— Dr.  Thos.  De  Witt,  Hi»- 

foricai  Discourte  (1856) ;  Dr.  Gunn,  L^e  ofDr,  Lwuiff- 

flfm;  Spiagne,  Ann,  o/ the  Amar.  Pulpity  yoL  ix.     (W. 

J.R.T.) 

Łaines  (or  Laynes),  Franolaco,  a  Portugnese 
Boman  Catbolic  miaaionary,  was  bom  at  Lisbon  in  1656. 
Hit  tnie  name  was  Franeuoo  Troyano,  He  joined  the 
Jesntta  in  1672,  and  was  sent  to  the  ooast  of  Malabar  in 
1^1.  He  landed  at  Goa,  and  settled  at  Catur,  in  Ma- 
don.  (t  ia  claimed  by  his  order  that  he  baptized  there 
13^600  inhabitanta.  Afler  a  reaidence  of  twonty-two 
T^aiB  in  India  he  retomed  to  Bome  in  1703,  and  was 


appointed  bishop  of  Meliapur.  In  1708  he  sŁarted  again 
for  India,  and  arriyed  at  Goa  September  2d,  1709.  Herę 
he  now  had  many  difficulties  with  the  ciyil  authori- 
ties,  and  finaUy  retired  to  the  Jesuits'  establishment  at 
Chandemagore,  where  he  died,  June  11,  1715.  He 
wrote,  D^Jentio  Indicarum  Miuionum  Madurensis  et 
Camotensuif  etc.  (Romę,  1707,  4 to):  —  Carta  etorita  de 
Madure  aos  padres  da  companhia  missionarios  acerca 
do  V,  P,  Joao  de  BritOy  translated  into  French  iu  the 
LeUrea  ed\fiatUe»  et  eurieutesy  ii,  1-56 ;  and  in  the  Afer- 
cure,  under  the  title  Lettre  du  P,  Francois  de  lAiynes^ 
jemite,  etc  (March,  1695).  See  Barbosa  Machado,  Bih- 
liotheca  LusiUma ;  P.  Prat,  Vie  de  Jean  de  Brito  (2  rols. 
8yo) ;  Franco.  Imagem  da  rirtude  uro  notidado  de  Coimr 
hra  (2  yols.  foL) ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gen,  xxx,  41. 

Łainez,  lago,  a  celebrated  Spanish  Jesuit,  was 
bom  at  Almaiicario.  near  Siguenca,  in  Castile,  in  1512, 
and  was  educated  at  the  high-schooi  of  Alealo.  In  his 
nineteenth  year  he  was  attracted  to  Paris  by  the  renown 
of  Ignatius,  and  at  once  became  one  of  his  most  ardent 
foUowera.  He  accompanied  Loyola  on  his  jouraey  to 
Romę,  and  there  obtained  from  pope  Paul  I U  the  ap- 
pointment  to  a  professor's  chair  in  the  "  Collegium  deUa 
Sapienza."  On  the  death  of  the  great  leader  of  the 
Jesuitical  order  (in  1556)  Lainez  was  elected  his  suc- 
cessor,  and  became  generał  of  the  order  (June  19, 1557). 
A  cardinal*8  bat  and  other  high  positions  he  refused, 
determined  to  deyote  all  his  time  and  energy  to  the  in- 
terests  of  the  new  order.  In  the  CouncU  of  Trent, 
where,  with  Salmeron,  he  repreaented  his  order,  he  took 
an  actiye  part,  and  opposed  the  doctrine  of  Seripando 
on  justification.  '  Lainez  appeared  on  the  field  of  con- 
troyersy  morę  with  a  work  on  the  subject  than  with  a 
speech.  He  had  the  greatest  number  of  the  dirines  on 
his  side.  He  also  took  a  leading  part  in  that  council  in 
the  dlscussion  conceming  the  diyine  right  of  bishops 
and  the  infallibility  of  the  pope.  The  historians  haye 
presenred  a  yery  fuU  report  of  his  speech  on  this  point. 
It  oontains  the  most  extrayagant  assertions  of  pontifical 
power  and  authority.  Lainez  maintained  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  sole  ruler  of  his  Church ;  that  when  he  left  the 
world  he  constituted  Peter  and  his  successors  his  yic- 
ars;  that,  in  conseąuence,  the  pope  is  absoiute  lord  and 
master,  supremę  and  infallible ;  that  bishops  deriye  from 
him  their  power  and  jurisdiction;  and  that,  in  fact, 
there  is  no  power  whateyer  in  the  Church  excepting 
that  which  emanates  from  him,  so  that  eyen  generał 
counóls  haye  no  authority,  are  not  infallible,  do  not  en- 
joy  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  unless  they  are 
summoned  and  controlled  by  papai  authority  (compare 
Pallay.  lib.  xyiii,  s.  15 ;  Sarpi,  lib.  yii,  s.  20;  Le  Piat,  y, 
524).  Lainez  also  took  an  active  part  (in  1561)  in  the 
Conferenoe  of  Poissy  (q.  y.),  where  he  aimed  to  concili- 
ate  the  Huguenota  (q.  y.,  especially  p.  892).  At  Ven- 
ice  he  afterwards  expottnded  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  for 
the  expre8S  edification  of  the  nobility ;  and,  aided  by 
Lippomano,  he  succeeded  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
college  of  Jesuits.  He  deyoted  great  attention  to  the 
schools,  and  directed  the  thoughts  of  his  order  towards 
education,  well  aware  that  man  is  most  influenced  dur- 
ing his  whole  life  by  his  early  impressions.  In  some 
parts  of  Germany — at  Ingolstadt  for  instance — the  Jes- 
uits soon  acquired  the,  reputation  of  most  successful 
teachers.  This  new  direction  giyen  to  the  order  by 
Lainez  came  near,  howeyer,  inyolying  them  in  serious 
difficulties:  the  JesuiU  had  at  first  attached  themselyes 
to  the  doctrinal  yiews  of  the  Thomists;  but,de8iring  to 
be  independent  in  doctrine  as  well  as  life,  the  Inąuisition 
soon  found  reanons  to  criticise  the  freedom  with  which 
they  pursued  their  speculations  on  this  point,  and  Lai- 
nez himself  was  siispected  by  the  Spanish  Inąuisition 
(see  Llorente,  iii,  83).  He  died  at  Romę  Jan.  19, 1565. 
It  was  under  the  guidance  of  Lainez  that  the  spirit  of 
intrigue  entercd  freely  uito  the  society.  He  possessed 
a  peculiar  craftiness  and  dextenty  in  managing  affairs, 
and  was  frequently  led  by  it  into  Iow  and  unworthy 
tricks.    His  ruling  passion  was  ambition,  which  hę 
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knew  well  how  to  conceal  under  a  veil  of  hamility  and 
piety.  By  his  artful  policy  he  tnmsformed  the  charac- 
ter  of  the  Jesuitical  order  into  a  terrible  army,  that,  for 
the  sake  of  advancing  its  own  interests,  shrunk  from 
no  attempt  to  gain  its  ends;  an  order  which  has  be- 
oome  a  reproacb  to  the  Church  that  gŁve  it  birth.  The 
Jesuits  ia  the  19th  century  are  reoognised  aa  a  bold 
band  —  an  order  which  darea  to  undermine  states,  to 
rend  the  Church,  and  evcn  to  menace  the  pope.  See 
Jesuits.  Laincz  wiote  sercral  theological  worka,  but 
nonę  of  them  had  been  completcd,  and  nothing  from 
bis  pen,  except  some  speeches,  has  ever  been  print- 
ed.  See  Michel  d'£8ne,  Vie  de  Lainn  (Douai,  1597) ; 
Nicolini,  Hist  Jesuits,  p.  506  są. ;  Yersuch  einer  neuen 
Gesch,  des  JesuUerordens,  voL  ii ;  Moeheim,  łJccies,  Iłisf. 
iii,  90,  n.  20;  Rankę,  ł/ist.  ofthe  Papacy,  \^h  and  lltk 
Centuries,  i,  145, 153, 168, 899, 585 ;  Hardwick,  Hisł,  Ref, 
eh.  viii;  Pierer,  UnńtersaUlMcikon,  ^c,  81;  and  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  version,  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirchen' 
Lextkon,  vi,  816.     (J.  łL  W.) 

Łaing,  Jamea,  a  Presbyterian  minbtcr,was  bom  in 
Berry  Iloles  of  Blain,  Pcrth  County,  Scotland,  in  1785, 
and  was  educated  at  the  Univer8ity  of  Glasgow,  where 
he  graduated  with  distinction  in  1816.  After  teaching 
for  some  time,  he  determined  to  devote  hiroself  to  the 
ministry,  and  in  1825  was  licensed  by  the  Glasgow  Relief 
Presbytery.  May  8, 1830,  he  emigrated  to  the  United 
States;  was  ordained  by  Washington  Classis  in  1832, 
and  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Argyle,  X.  Y. 
In  1834  he  removed  to  Andes,  where  he  died  Nov.  15, 
1858.  **  Mr.  Laing  was  a  man  to  be  esteemed,  loved, 
and  trusted — a  laborious  pastor  and  *  Israelite  indced,  in 
whom  tbere  was  no  guUe.* " — Wilson,  Presb,  IlistoriccU 
A  ImanaCf  1867,  p.  359. 

La'iBh  (Heb.  La^yish,  TŚ^^,  Judg.  xviii,  14, 27, 29 ;  1 
Sam.  xxv,  44,  a  lion,  as  in  Isa.  xxx,  6,  etc,  in  pause  tŚ^^, 
lcxt  dlb,  2  Sam.  iii,  15,  with  H  local  Hb^b ;  Judg.  xWii, 

7 ;  Isa.  X,  80 ;  Sept.  Aaic  in  Sam.,  Aaurd  in  Judg.,  Aa- 
itrd  in  Isa. ;  Yulg.  LaiSy  but  Laisa  in  Isa.),  the  name  of 
at  least  one  place  and  perhaps  also  of  a  man. 

1.  A  city  in  the  exŁreme  northcm  border  of  Pales- 
tine  (Judg.  xviii,  7, 14, 27,29),  also  called  Lksiiem  (Josh. 
xix,  47),  and  subseąuently,  after  being  occupied  by  a 
colony  of  Danites  (Josh.  xix,  47;  Judg.  xviii,  27  Bq.), 
also  Dan  (Judg.  xviii,  29;  Jer.  viił,  16),  a  name  some- 
timcs  given  to  it  in  anticipation  {Gen.  xiv,  14 ;  DeuL 
xxxiv,  1 ;  comp.  Jahn,  EwUeił.  II,  i,  66;  Hug,  in  the  Fret- 
hurg,  Zeitschr,  v,  137  Bq.).  It  lay  in  a  fruitful  district, 
near  the  sources  ofthe  uppcr  Jordan  (Josephus,  A  nt,  viii, 
8,4),  four  miles  from  Paneas  towards  Tyre  (Eusebius, 
Onomast,).  Saadias  and  the  Samaritan  verBion  falscly 
give,  instead  of  Dan  (in  Gen.  xiv,  14),  "  Paneas"  (sec 
Winer,  IHsf,  de  ver8.  Sam.  p.  54),  which  also  Jeroroe  (at 
Ezek.  xxvii,  15,  and  Amos  viii,  14)  gtves  as  an  eqtuva- 
Icnt.  Laish  was  long  the  seat  of  a  corrupt  worship  of 
Jchovah  (Judg.  xviii,  14  Bq.),  and  as  it  fell  within  the 
kingdom  of  Isracl,  Jeroboam  established  therc  the  idola- 
try  of  the  goldcn  calf  (1  Kings  xii,  28  są.). — Winer,  ii,  4. 

The  occupation  of  this  place  by  the  Sidonians  is  eosily 
accounted  for.  Sidon  was  a  commcrcial  city.  Situat«d 
on  the  coast,  with  only  a  narrow  strip  of  plain  besidc  it, 
and  the  bare  and  rocky  side  of  Lebanon  impending  over 
it,  a  large  and  constant  supply  of  food  had  to  be  brought 
from  a  distance.  The  plain  around  Laish  is  one  of  the 
richest  in  Syria,  and  the  enterprising  Phoenicians  took 
po»8cssion  of  it,  built  a  town,  and  placed  in  it  a  large 
colony  of  laborcrs,  expecting  to  draw  from  it  an  unfail- 
ing  supply  of  com  and  fruit.  Josephus  calls  this  plain 
"  the  great  plain  of  the  city  of  Sidon"  (.-1  nł.  v,  3, 1).  A 
road  was  madę  across  the  mountains  to  it  at  an  immense 
cost,  and  still  forms  one  of  the  main  roads  from  the  sea- 
coost  to  the  interior.  Strong  castles  were  built  to  pro- 
tect  the  road  and  the  colony.  Kulat  esh-Shuklf,  one 
of  the  strongest  fortrcsses  in  Sjnia,  stands  on  a  com- 
manding  hill  over  the  place  where  the  ancient  road 
crossej  ibe  rivcr  Leoutes.  oud  it  id  monifestW  of  Phcsoi- 


cian  origin.  So  also  the  great  castles  of  Banias,  foor 
miles  east  of  Laish,  and  Hnnln,  about  Bix  miles  west  of 
it,  were  founded  by  the  Phcenicians,  as  is  evident  from 
the  character  of  their  architectnre  (Porter,  Handbooky  pi 
444, 447 ;  Robinson,  Researches,  iii,  50,  52, 371, 408).  It 
is  most  interesting  to  disoover,  after  the  łapee  of  morę 
than  three  thousand  years,  distinct  traces  of  the  wealth 
and  enterprise  of  the  Phcenicians  around  the  site  and 
fertile  plain  of  Laish. — Kitto,  s.  v.    See  Dan. 

2.  A  place  mentioned  in  Isa.  x,  80,  where  the  proph- 
et,  in  describing  the  advance  of  the  Assyrian  host  upon 
Jerusalem,  enumerates  Laish  with  a  number  of  other 
towns  on  the  north  of  the  city.  It  is  not  quite  certain 
whether  the  writer  is  here  rekting  a  real  event,  or  de- 
tailing  a  prophetic  vision,  or  giving  a  solemn  waming 
under  a  striking  allegory ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  the 
description  is  singularly  graphic,  and  the  linę  of  march 
is  pointed  out  with  remarkable  minuteness  and  precia- 
ion.  Aiath,  Migron,  and  Michmash  are  passed ;  the  deep 
ravine  which  separat«s  the  latter  from  Gęba  is  then 
crossed;  Ramah  sees  and  is  afraid— "  Gibcah  of  Saul  is 
iled."  The  writer  now,  with  great  dnunatic  effect, 
changes  his  modę  of  description.  To  terror  and  flight 
he  appends  an  exclamation  of  alarm,  representing  une 
place  as  ciying,  another  as  listening,  and  a  third  as  re- 
sponding — "Lift  up  thy  voice,  daughter  of  Galliro! 
Ilearken,  Laishah  !  Alas,  poor  Anathoth !"  The  words 
T^Ó*^  "-S^^CpH  are  rcndered  in  the  A.  V.,  "  Cause  it 
(thy  voice)  to  be  heard  unto  Laish" — that  is,  apparent- 
ly,  to  the  northem  border-city  of  Palestinc ;  fuUow  ing 
the  version  of  Junius  and  TremcUius,  and  the  comment 
of  Grotius,  becausc  the  last  syllable  of  the  name  which 
appears  here  as  Laishah  is  taken  to  be  the  Ilcbrew  \wi- 
ticle  of  motion,  "to  Labh"  (agrecably  to  the  Ilebrew 
accent),  as  is  undoubtedly  the  case  in  Judg.  xviii,  7. 
But  such  a  rendering  is  found  neither  in  any  of  the  an- 
cient versions,  nor  in  those  of  modem  scholare,  as  Gese- 
nius,  Ewald,  Zunz,  etc. ;  nor  is  the  Hebrew  word  here 
rendercd  "  cause  it  to  be  heard"  found  elsewhere  in  that 
voice,  but  always  absolute  —  "hearken"  or  "attend." 
There  is  a  certain  violence  in  the  sudden  introduction 
amongst  thcse  little  Benjamite  village8  of  the  frontier 
town  so  very  far  remotc,  and  not  less  in  the  use  of  its 
ancient  name,  elsewhere  so  constantly  supcrscdcd  by 
Dan  (see  Jer.  viii,  16).  Laishah  was  doubtless  a  smali 
town  on  the  linę  of  march  near  Anathoth  (see  Lowth, 
Umbreit,  Alexander,  Gcsenius,  ad  loc,). — Kitto;  Smith. 

Many,  therdbre,  understanding  a  difierent  place  from 
Dan  (HoscnmUller,  A  Uerth.  III,  ii,  191 ;  Ilitzig  and  Koo- 
bel,  Comment.  ad  loc.),  regard  it  as  the  Laisa  {'EXta<Ta, 
Cod.  Alex.  'A\aaa)  mentioned  in  1  Mace.  ix,  5 ;  but  Re- 
land  has  shown  thiat  the  city  of  Judah  thcre  referred  to 
is  Adasa,  and  the  form  of  the  word  in  Isa.  does  not  war- 
rant  this  interprctation  (see  Gesenius,  Comment.  ad  loc.). 
This  Adasa  has  been  discovercd  by  Eli  Smith  in  the 
modem  mincd  village  Adasa.  immediately  north  of  Je- 
rusalem (Robinson,  Researches,  iii,  Append.  p.  121). 

A  writer  in  Fairbaim's  Didionary  plausibly  suggests 
that  the  Laishah  in  ąuestion  may  be  found  in  the  pres- 
cnt  little  village  El-Isatctyek,  in  a  valley  about  a  mile 
N.E.  of  Jemsalem  (Robinson,  Researches^  ii,  108),  bcauti- 
fuUy  situatcd,  and  unąuestionably  occupying  an  ancieni 
site  (Tobler,  Topoffraphie  von  Jerusalem,  ii,  §  719), 

3.  A  native  of  Gallim,  and  father  of  Phalti  or  Ph&l- 
tiel,  to  which  latter  SmU  gave  David*8  wife  Michał  ( 1 
Sam.  xxv,  44 ;  2  Sam.  iii,  15,  in  which  latter  passage  the 
text  appears  to  have  read  IŚ^lb,  Lush).    BwC.  antę  1062. 

"It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  names  of  Laish  (La- 
ishah) and  Gallim  should  be  found  in  conjunction  at  a 
much  bter  datc  (Isa.  x,  30)"  (Smith).  *'  This  associa- 
tion  of  names  makes  it  morę  than  probable  that  Lainhab 
was  founded  by  Michal^s  father^in-law,  who,  according 
to  the  custom  of  those  timcs,  gave  it  his  own  name. 
The  allusion  to  the  tum  which  it  involves  is  interesting, 
for  this  neighborhood  was  another  ofthe  favorite  haiints 
of  that  aalm^L    It  was  by  such  ravincs  aa  wadya  F&iab 
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and  Sdim  Łhat  it  was  wont  to  '  come  ap  from  the  sweU- 
jog  ofJonUn'  (Jer.  xlix,  19);  in  the  opposite  direction 
w«  hare  a  further  tracę  of  it  in  the  Chephirah  {*  young 
UoD,'  DOW  Keflr)  of  western  Benjamin  (Josh.  ix,  17 ; 
xviit26),*  northward,  we  find  it  encoimtering  the  dis- 
obedient  prophet  on  his  retuni  Irom  Bethel  (1  Kings 
xiii,  24);  while  in  the  pastures  of  Bethlehem  to  the 
south  we  set  it  yanąaished  hy  the  superior  prowees  of 
tbe  youthful  David  (1  Sam.  xvii,  14-17)"  (FairtMdm). 

Łaiflhah  (Heb.  La'ytsh€thj  i^lś*^^,  i.e.  Lcńshf  with  Si 
paragogic,  Isa.  x,  90).     See  Laish,  2. 

Łaitj,  the  people  as  distinguished  from  the  dergy. 
Tbe  Greek  word  Aafcóc,  derived  from  \a6c  (Latin  syn- 
onyme  piebs),  peopU^  and  signifying  one  ofihepwpie,  lb 
itUinetl  in  the  Latin  laictu^  from  which  kiiły  is  derived. 
In  the  Sept.  Aaóc  is  osed  as  the  synon^nne  of  the  Uebrew 
c;,  j)fop/!r.   As  synonymes  of  these  Scriptore  terms  we 
niy  alao  cite  tbe  words  "faithful,'*  '^saints,"  and  «' idi- 
ota'' (q.  T.).    Comp.  Riddle,  CkrUtian  A  niiąuitUs,  p.  188 
»1,  274, 275;  Yinet,  Pagtwai  Tkeoloffy  (N.  Y.  1854),  p. 
^.    In  the  0.-T.  Scriptures  we  find  allusions  to  the 
bitjf  in  Dcat.  xviii,  3,  where  apon  them  is  laid  the  ob- 
iigaiion  to  pay  a  tithe  to  the  priest  when  offeriug  sacri- 
fice;  and  in  Ezekiers  rision  of  the  new  Tempie,  where 
^the  ministers  of  tbe  house^  (oi  \HTOvpyovvTŁc)  are  to 
boil  the  aacrifioes  of  the  laity  (Ezek.  xl\'i,  24).     So  also 
in  1  Chroń,  xvi,  86,  **  all  the  laity  said  Amen,  and  praised 
the  Lord,"  when  Aaaph  and  his  brethren  had  finished 
the  pealni  giyen  to  them  by  David ;  see  likewiae  2  Kings 
xxiii,  2, 3;  Neh.  viii,  11  i  Isa.  xxiv,  2;  Hos.  iv,  9.     In 
the  N.-T.  Scriptures  this  distinction  seems  to  have  been 
ignored  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  for,  although  there 
are  paasages  in  which  the  laity  are  spoken  of  as  a  class, 
it  13  nowhere  intimated  that  they  were  not  allowed  to 
esercLse  the  prerogatives  of  the  dergy  in  a  great  meas- 
ure.    Coleman  (^The  Apo$tolieal  and  Primitwe  Church 
[Phila.  1869,  i2mo],  p.  230;  compare  p.  226  [6]),  one  of 
the  best  authorities  on  Christian  antiquities,  holds  that 
ifl  the  early  stages  of  Cbristiaiiity  "  all  were  accustomed 
to  teach  and  to  baptize,^*  a  practice  to  which  Tertullian 
(Ułm  aboat  A-D.  160)  soon  objected  (De  Prcucript,  eh. 
xJii.    From  the  wńtings  of  the  early  fathers,  it  is  evi- 
deot,  inoreover,  that  only  in  the  2d  and  3d  centuries, 
after  the  generał  establishment  of  the  churches,  a  stricter 
distinction  was  inaugurated.    The  introduction  of  the 
cpiaoopal  office,  however,  flrst  defiiutely  settled  the  po- 
sition  of  the  laynian  in  the  Churth.    As  early  as  A.D. 
HZ  Of  thereabofuts,  we  find  Clement  of  Romę  pointing 
to  the  laity  as  a  distinct  class.     In  a  letter  of  his  to  the 
Ojrinthians  respecting  the  order  of  the  Church,  after 
de&iing  the  poeńtions  of  the  bishops,  priests,  and  dea- 
«<ns  respectively,  be  adds,  6  Aaicóc  dy^piatroc  roic  Xa- 
"oic  irpo9rayfunnv  oiSirai,  **  the  layman  is  boand  by 
thf  laws  which  belong  to  laymen"  (Ad  Corinłk,  i,  40). 
A  little  later,  Cyprian  (bom  about  the  begirming  of  the 
3d  eentnrr)  uses  the  words  "  derus"  and  "  plebs'*  as  of 
the  two  bodies  which  make  up  the  Christian  Church 
(A>.  UX    But  the  idea  that  the  priesthood  formed  an 
iątennediate  class  between  God  (Christ)  and  the  Chris- 
tisD  oommonity  first  became  preyalent  diuing  the  cor- 
nptioDs  that  ensued  upon  the  establishment  of  the  prel- 
acj.  (ifadually,  as  tbe  power  of  the  hierarchy  increased, 
the  infiiienoe  which  the  laity  had  exercised  in  the  gov- 
^ment  of  the  Church  was  taken  from  them,  and  in 
^^-  s  synod  held  at  Komę  under  Symmachus  finally  de- 
pńred  the  layman  of  all  actiyity  in  the  management 
0f  aaj  of  the  affairs  of  the  Church  (compare  Coleman, 
^pottoUe  md  PrimUwe  Church,  p.  118). 

In  the  Churcli  of  the  Reformers  a  rery  diflferent  spirit 
|nvtiled.  All  Christians  were  looked  upon  as  consti- 
^"óag  a  ooipmoa  and  equal  priesthood.  Still  the  d6sire 
•f  m^king  a  rińble  distinction  often  led  even  the  Prot- 
estant Church  astiay,  and  to  this  day  the  ąuestion  re- 
*sio9  nnsettled  in  some  churches  how  far  the  laity 
^ht  to  share  in  the  goremment  of  the  Church ;  and 
^<ooe  the  deptli  of  the  distinctioii  implied  in  the  use  of 


the  word  "dergy"  and  "  laity"  varies  with  the  "Church" 
views  of  those  employing  them.  Some  very  strict  Prot- 
estanta prefer  the  words  "minister"  and  "people"  in- 
stead  of  dergy  and  laity. 

Farrar  (in  his  Ecdes,  Diet,  p.  849  8q.)  thus  draws  the 
linę  of  distinction  between  the  dergy  and  laity  of  the 
Protestant  Church :  "  It  is  for  the  sake  of  the  people 
that  the  ordinances  of  religion,  and  the  dergy  as  the 
dispensers  of  them,  exist ;  they  are  called  to  bear  the 
burdens  of  the  Church,  as  they  receive  its  benefits.  It 
is,  however,  questioned  by  some  how  far  the  professional 
distinctions  between  dergy  and  laity  are  desirable.  As 
religious  ieacherSf  the  clergy  may  be  expccteil  to  be 
morę  especially  occupied  in  fitting  themselves  for  that 
Office  in  qualifying  themseWes  to  explain,  and  to  en- 
force  on  others,  the  eyidences,  the  doctrines,  and  the 
obligations ;  but  they  are  not  to  be  expected  to  undcr- 
stand  morę  of  things  surpassing  huraan  reason  than  God 
bas  madę  known  by  Tevelation,  or  to  be  the  deposiioriet 
of  certain  mysterious  spcculative  doctrines;  but  ^stetc- 
ards  of  the  mysteries  of  God,'  rightly  dividing  (or  dis- 
pensing,  ^oTOfiovvTtc)  the  word  of  the  truth.  The  la- 
ity are  in  dangcr  of  pcrverting  Christianity,  and  making 
it,  in  fact,  two  religions,  one  for  the  initiatcKl  few,  and  one 
for  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  are  to  follow  implicitly 
the  guidance  of  tbe  others,  trusting  to  their  vicarious 
wisdom,  and  piety,  and  leaming.  They  are  to  beware 
of  the  lurking  tendency  which  is  in  the  hearts  of  all 
men  to  that  very  error  which  bas  been  openly  sanction- 
ed  and  estahlished  in  the  Romish  and  Greek  churches — 
the  error  of  tbinking  to  8erve  God  by  a  deputy  and  rep- 
resentative;  of  regarding  the  leaniing  and  faith,  the 
prayers  and  piety,  and  the  scrupulous  sanctity  of  the 
'  priest'  as  being  in  some  way  or  other  transferred  from 
him  to  the  people.  The  laity  are  also  to  be  constantly 
warned  that  the  source  of  these  errors  lies  in  the  very 
fact  of  thus  regarding  the  clergyman  as  &  priest  (in  the 
sacerdotal  sense  of  that  term),  as  holding  a  kind  of  me- 
diatorial  position,  one  which  makes  him  something  dis- 
tinct from,  and  therefore  no  nile  for  themsdves;  a  view 
which,  while  it  unduly  exalts  the  clergy,  tends  most 
mischievously  to  degrade  the  tonę  of  religion  and  mor- 
als  among  the  people,  by  making  them  contented  with 
a  less  measure  of  strictness  of  lifc  and  seriousness  of  de- 
meanor  than  they  reąuire  in  their  ministers.  Laymen 
need  also  to  be  reminded  that  they  constitute,  though 
not  exdusively,  yet  principally,  *  the  Church  ;*  the  cler- 
gy being  the  mńusłers  of  *  the  Church'  (1  Cor.  iii,  5) ; 
that  it  is  for  the  people's  sakes  that  the  ordinances  of 
religion,  and  the  dergy,  as  dispensers  of  tbe  same,  ex- 
ist;  that  they  are  the  *body  of  Christ;'  that  on  them 
rests  the  duty  of  bearing  the  burdens,  as  they  receive 
the  benefits  of  the  Church ;  and,  finally,  that  there  is  no 
difference  between  them  and  the  clergy  in  Church 
standing,  except  that  the  dergy  are  the  officers  of  each 
particular  church,  to  minister  the  Word  and  sacraments 
to  that  portion  of  its  members  over  whom  they  are 
placed."  See  Ci^eroy;  Lay  Kbpbk8E2«tation  ;  Lat 
Preachino;  Mediator;  Mikistky;  Pastorał  Of- 
fice; Priest.    (J.H.W.) 

Łake  (Ai/ivf7,  a/>oo/),  a  term  used  in  the  N.  T.  only 
of  the  Lakę  of  Gennesareth  (Lukę  v,  1 , 2 ;  yiii,  22, 23, 33), 
and  of  the  buming  sulphurous  pool  of  Hades  (Rev.  xix, 
20 ;  XX,  10, 14, 15;  xxi,  8).  The  morę  usual  word  is  $ea 
(q.  V.).  The  prindpal  lakes  of  Palestine,  besides  the 
above  Sea  of  Tiberias,  are  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Wa- 
tem of  Merom.     See  each  in  its  place. 

Łake,  Arthur,  a  distinguished  English  prelate,  was 
bom  at  Southampton  about  1550,  and  was  educated  at 
Winchester  School,  and  at  New  College,  Oxford,  of  which 
latter  he  was  chosen  fellow  in  1589.  He  became  suc- 
ces8ive]y  archdeacon  of  Surrey  in  1605,  dean  of  Worce»- 
ter  in  1608,  and  finally  bishop  óf  Bath  and  Wells  in  1616. 
He  died  May  4, 1626.  Lakę  madę  important  donations 
to  the  library  of  New  College,  and  founded  a  chair  for 
Hebrew  and  for  mathematics  in  that  institution.  He 
was  a  very  leamcd  maii,  especially  Yprsed  in  the  andent 
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fathera,  and  very  successful  as  a  preachcr.  Afler  his 
death  there  were  published  8everal  volumes  of  his  ser- 
mons :  Exposiiion  ofiKe  First  Psalm ;  Exposiiion  ofthe 
Fifty-firBi  Psalm ;  and  Afeditations — aU  of  which  were 
ooUected  and  published  in  one  volume,  umder  the  title 
Ninety^mne  Sermons^  with  some  Rdigious  and  Dirine 
Mediłations  (Lond.  1629,  foL)  J—Theses  de  Sabbaio  (at  the 
end  of  Twisse  on  the  Sabbath) : — On  Love  to  God  (Tracts 
of  Aiij^L  Fathers,  4, 39) .  See  Wood,  A  thmce  Oromenses ; 
Chalmera,  General  Biogr.  Didionary ;  Walton,  Life  of 
Bp,  Sanderson ;  Hook,  Fcclesiasłical  Biography,  vi,  509 ; 
DŁrWngjCydopcedia  BiUiographica^  ii,  1766;  Allibone, 
Diet,  Engl,  and  A  mer,  A  utkorSf  ii,  1048. 

Łake,  John,  D.D.,  a  noted  English  prelate,  flonr- 
ished  in  the  second  half  of  the  17th  centurv.  He  was 
bi8hop'of  Sodor  and  Man  in  1682;  was  transferred  to 
Bristol  in  1684,  and  in  1685  to  Chichester.  In  1689  he 
was  ejectcd  for  nonconformity.  He  died  aboat  the  close 
of  the  17th  century.  Lakę  published  only  a  few  sermons 
(1670, 4to ;  1671, 4to,  etc.).  See  Dffence  of  Bp,  Laluis 
Profession,  etc.  (1690,  4to). — Allibone,  Diet.  English  and 
American  A  uthorSj  ii,  1048. 

Łakemacher,  Joiiann  Gottpried,  a  German  the- 
ologian  and  Orientalist,  was  bom  at  Osterwyck,  near 
HalberstadtfNoY.  17, 1695,  and  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
yersities  of  Helmstfldt  and  Halle.  In  1724  he  was  ap- 
pointed  professor  of  Greek,  and  in  1727  of  Oriental  lit- 
eraturę at  Halle.  He  died  March  16, 1736.  His  works 
are,  Elementa  lingute  A  rabica  (Helmst.  1718, 4to),  a  work 
which  has  bcen  highly  commended  for  its  intrinsic  Talue 
os  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Arabie  language : 
— Oł*servationes  pkilologicoBf  guibus  raria  pracipue  S, 
Codicia  loca  ex  antigititatibus  Ulustrantur  (pars  i-x,  ibid, 
1725-38,  8vo,  and  ofLen) : — A  niiguiiates  Grcecorum  Sa- 
crce  (ibid,  1734,  8vo). — Doring,  GeUhrte  Theol,  Deutsch- 
landsj  ii,  223. 

Łaliin,  Benjamin,  a  Methodist  minister,  was  bom 
in  Montgomery  Co.,  Md.,  Aug.  23, 1767 ;  was  conrerted 
in  1791,  and  shortly  after  entered  the  ministry.  His  first 
station  was  Hmkston  Circuit  (Nov.  6, 1794) ;  he  joined 
HuLston  Conference  in  1795,  and  was  appointed  to  Green 
Circuit.  ''  Diligently  and  successfully  Mr.  Lakin  labored 
in  the  Lord's  Yineyard  until  1818,  whcn  his  health  and 
strength  so  far  failed  him  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire 
from  the  actiye  ranks  of  the  roinistrr.  .  .  .  He  was  at 
first  placed  on  the  list  of  supemumerary  preachers,  but 
Boon  after  on  the  superannuate  roli.  Thia  relation  to 
his  Conference  he  sustainetl  until  his  death,"  Feb.  5, 1849. 
See  Pruf.  Sam.  Williams,  in  Sprague,  A  nnals  A  mer.  Pul- 
pity vii,  267  Bq. 

Łakahmi  is  the  name  of  a  female  Hindn  deity,  the 
consort  of  the  god  Yishnu  (q.  v.).  According  to  the 
mystical  doctrine  of  the  worshippers  of  Ylahnu,  this  god 
produced  the  three  goddesses  Brahmi,  Lakshmi,  and 
Chandika,  the  first  representing  his  creating,  the  second 
his  prescrving,  and  the  third  his  destroying  energ}\ 
This  view,  however,  founded  on  the  superiority  of  Yish- 
nu over  the  two  other  gods  of  the  Hindu  triad — Brah- 
mi or  Saraswati  being  generally  looked  upon  as  the  en- 
ergy  of  Brahma,  and  Chandika,  another  name  of  Durga, 
as  the  energy  of  8iva — is  later  than  the  myth,  relating 
to  Lakshmi,  of  the  epic  period ;  for,  according  to  the  lat- 
ter,  she  is  the  goddeas  of  Fortune  and  of  Beauty,  and 
arose  from  the  Ocean  of  Milk  when  it  was  churoed  bv 
the  gods  to  procure  the  beverage  of  Immortality,  and  it 
was  on]v  ailer  this  wonderful  occurrence  that  she  be- 
came  the  wife  of  Yishnu.  When  she  emerged  from  the 
agitated  milk-sca,  one  texŁ  of  the  Ramayana  relates, 
"  she  was  reposing  on  a  lotus-flower,  endowed  with  tran- 
scendent  beauty,  in  the  first  bloom  of  youth,  her  body 
coYcred  with  all  kinds  of  omaments,  and  marked  with 
every  auspicious  sign.  .  .  .  Thus  originated,  and  adored 
by  the  world,  the  goddess,  who  is  also  called  Padma  and 
^ri,betook  herself  to  the  bosom  of  Hari— i.  e.  Yishnu.** 

A  curious  festival  is  cclebrated  in  honor  of  Lakshmi 
on  the  fiilh  lunar  day  of  the  light  half  of  the  month  Ma- 


gha  (February),  when  she  is  identified  with  Saraswati, 
the  consort  of  Brahma,  and  the  goddeas  of  leaming.  In 
his  treatise  on  festivals,  Raghunandana,  a  great  modem 
authority,  mentions,  on  the  faith  of  a  work  called  Sam^ 
watsara-sandipOf  that  this  divinity  is  to  be  worshipped 
in  the  forenoon  of  that  day  with  fiowers,  perfumes,  ricc, 
and  water ;  that  due  honor  is  to  be  paid  to  inkstand  ańd 
writing-reed,  and  no  writing  to  be  done.  Wilson,  in  his 
essay  on  the  Religious  Festirals  ofthe  Hindus  (  Works,  ii, 
188  8q.),  thus  describes  the  oelebration :  "  On  the  mom- 
ing  of  the  2d  of  Febniaiy  the  whole  ofthe  pens  and  ink- 
stands,  and  the  books,  if  not  too  numerous  and  bulky, 
are  coUected,  the  pens  or  reeds  cleaned,  the  inkstaiids 
scoured,  and  the  books,  wrapped  up  in  new  cloth,  are  ar- 
ranged  upon  a  platform  or  a  sheet,  and  strewn  over  wiih 
flowers  and  blades  of  young  harley,  and  that  no  flowcn 
except  white  are  to  be  offered.  After  performing  the 
necessaiy  rites  ...  all  the  members  of  the  family  as- 
semble  and  make  their  prostrations — the  books,  the  pens 
and  ink,  having  an  entire  holiday ;  and,  should  any  cmer- 
gency  reąuire  a  written  communication  on  the  day  dcd- 
icated  to  the  diyinity  of  scholarship,  it  is  done  wiih 
chalk  or  cbarcoal  upon  a  black  or  white  board."  There 
are  parts  of  India  where  this  festival  is  celebrated  at  dif- 
ferent  seasons,  according  to  the  double  aspect  undcr 
wliich  Lak.Hhmi  is  viewed  by  her  worshippers.  The  fes- 
tival  in  February  seems  originally  to  bave  been  a  Tcr- 
nal  feast,  marking  the  commencemeiit  of  the  season  of 
spring. — Chambeirs,  Cydopadia,  s.  v. 

Ła^^kum  (Heb.  Ldkkum\  fi^t^^,  according  to  Gcfc- 
nius,  way-stopptr^  L  e.  fortified  place ;  SepL  AaKoiifi  v.  r. 
Atodafi  and'Arpov,  Yulg.  Lecum^  a  place  on  the  north- 
castem  bordcr  of  Ńaphtali,  mcntioned  afler  Jabnecl  in 
the  direction  of  the  Jordan  (Josh.  xix,  88),  and  thcre- 
fore  probably  situated  not  far  south  of  Lakę  Merom.  The 
Talmud  (^MegiUothj  lxx,  1)  speaks  of  a  Lukim  (D^^p^b), 

perhaps  the  same  place  (see  Keland,  Paktsf,  p.  875).  The 
site  of  Lakkum  is  possibly  indicated  by  the  ruins  mark- 
ed on  Yan  de  Yelde's  Map  adjoining  a  smali  pool  cast 
of  TeU-A  Ibarah  and  south-east  of  Safed. 

Łalita  -ViBtaria  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  works  of  Buddhistic  literaturę.  It  oontains 
a  narrative  of  the  life  and  doctrine  of  Bnddha  Sakra- 
muni  [see  Buddiia],  and  is  considered  by  the  Buddh- 
ists  as  one  of  their  nine  chief  works  treating  of  Dharma, 
or  religious  law.  It  is  one  of  the  developed  sOtras  cf 
the  Mahayana  system.  An  edition  ofthe  Sanscrit  test, 
and  an  Knglish  translation  of  this  work  by  Babu  h'u- 
jendralal  Mitra,  is  publishing  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  A  French  translatioo  frum 
the  Thibctan  has  bcen  madę  by  Ph.  £d.  Foucaux.  In 
Chinese  there  are  two  translations  of  it.  See  £.  Bur- 
nouf,  Introduction  a  PJIisicire  du  Buddhitme  Indien  (Par. 
1844)  ;  and  W.  Wassiljew,  Der  BuddhismuSy  setne  Dol- 
men, Geschichie  und  Literatur  (St.  Petersbui^,  1800). — 
Chambers,  CydopadiOf  s.  v. 

Łallemant,  Jacqiies  Ptailippe,  a  FreiKh  Jcs- 
uit,  was  bom  near  Abbeville  about  1660,  and  died  in 
1748.  He  published  a  rcmarkable  work  entitled  Tke 
true  SpiriŁ  ofthe  new  Discijiles  of  Saint  A  ttynstine  (170G 
sq.,  4  Tols.).  He  also  wrote  Morał  Refleciums,  wiih 
NoteSy  on  the  New  Testament  (1714, 1 1  rols.). 

Łallemant,  Pierre,  a  mystical  French  wńtcr, 
waj  bom  at  Ilheims  in  1622,  and  died  in  1673.  Ile  pul>- 
lished  The  Spiritual  Testameni  (1672),  aiid  other  works 
of  a  like  charactcr. 

La  Łuseme,  Cksar  Guillaume  de,  a  distinguiah- 
ed  French  prelate,  was  bom  at  Paris  July  7, 1738.  In- 
t£ndcd  for  the  Church  by  his  family,  he  studied  at  the 
semłnary  of  St.Magloire,  and  while  yet  quit^  young  had 
sereral  benefits  bcstowed  upon  him  through  family  in- 
fluence. In  1754  he  was  madę  canon  m  minorUtsts  of 
the  cathedral  of  Paris,  and  in  1766  abbot  of  Mortemor. 
In  1762  he  graduated  with  distinction,  and  was  immc- 
diately  appointed  grand  vicar  to  the  aicbbishop  of  Nar- 
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bonne,  and  in  1770  (Jime  24)  was  finally  nised  to  the 
bishopric  of  Luigm.  ThU  pońtion  securing  him  a  seat 
in  the  States  with  the  nobility,  he  took  an  actire  part 
in  political  erents,  and  tńed  to  oonciliate  the  claims 
of  the  third  estate  with  thoee  of  the  nobility  and  der- 
{^.  He  sab8eqaently  opposed  the  dedaration  of  rights 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  new  oonstitutioni  and  apoke 
in  fiiror  of  making  the  right  of  Teto  granted  to  the 
king  morę  dedaire.  At  the  doae  of  Aaguiit,  1789,  he 
became  president  of  the  Assemblee  Constituantei  but, 
after  witnessing  the  escenes  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  Oc- 
tober,  he  retired  to  his  diocese.  Herę  he  strenuoosly 
opposed  the  dril  constitntion  of  the  dergy,  and  was 
obliged  in  1791  to  leare  France.  He  went  successirely 
to  Switzerland  and  Austria,  and  flnaUy  settled  at  Yenice 
in  1799,  and  remained  there  untii  the  restoration  of  the 
Bonrbons  to  the  throne  of  France.  He  was  madę  car- 
dinal  July  28, 1817,  and  minister  of  state.  The  see  of 
Langres  having  been  rcstored,  La  Luzeme  was  reap- 
pointed  to  it,  bat  legał  diificulties  prevented  hia  assum- 
ing  its  direction.  In  1818  he  was  the  only  bishop  called 
to  the  council  of  ministers  to  contri^e  the  ratification  of 
the  concofdat  of  the  preceding  year.  Although  strongly 
attached  to  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church,  La  Lu- 
zeme eamestly  advocated  a  striet  compliance  with  the 
lerter  of  the  Ćoncordat  He  died  June  21, 1821.  Be- 
ń^ies  the  Orauonftmkhre  de  Charka  Emmamtel  III,  roi 
de  Sardaigm  (1773, 4to  and  12mo),  and  the  Oraisonfu- 
nibre  de  Louis  KY^roide  France  (1774,  4to  and  12mo), 
he  wTote  a  namber  of  pastorał  instructions,  etc,  and  po- 
litical pamphleta.  Most  of  his  writings  were  collected 
and  published  under  the  style  O^urres  de  Af,  de  La  Lu- 
zeme (Lyons  and  Paris,  1*842,  10  vols.  8vo).  See  Le 
MotaUur,  July  26, 1821 ;  Aim  de  la  ReUgUm  et  du  Roi, 
xxTiii,  225-233;  Mahul,  Annuaire  Necrołogicue,  1821, 
p.  239;  Qaerard,  La  France  Littiraire;  Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog.  Generale,  xxix,  88.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Ła'ina  CKafia,  Matt.  xxvii,  46,  which  is  also  read 
in  the  best  MSS.  at  Mark  xv,  84,  where  the  rcccived 
text  has  \afifia  ;  the  Heb.  has  both  forms,  H^b,  lamah', 
and  na?,  lam' mak,  for  what;  the  Syriac  yersion  has 
lemom),  a  term  aig^fying  wky  (as  the  oontext  explains 
it,  i  ran,  by  which  also  the  Sept  interprets),  qu0ted  by 
OUT  Sariour  on  the  croes  from  Psa.  xxii,  1  [2  in  the  He- 
brew]. 

Łamaimn  (finom  the  Thibetan  b^Lama  [pronounoed 
Lama^,  spiritual  teacher  or  lord)  is  the  Thibetan  form 
of  Buddinem  (q.  v.),  blended  with  and  modifled  by  the 
idigłons  which  preoeded  it  in  that  portion  of  China. 
Among  theae  was  the  belief  in  the  **Mystic  Gross,*' 
wbich  originated  in  the  circumstance  that  an  Indian 
priooe  of  the  LJŁsabyi  or  Lichhavyi  race,  being  conąnered 
in  war,  soaght  refuge  in  lliibet,  where  he  became  king. 
The  lichhayyis  of  Yaisili  piofessed  belief  in  *'  Swasti." 
Swssti  is  a  monogrammatic  sign  formed  of  the  letters 
Su  and  r»,  and  **  Suti"  is  the  Pali  form  of  the  Sanskrit 
*"  Swasti,**  a  oompound  of  su  (well)  and  cuti  (it  is) ;  so 
thaf^swasti^impliea  oomplete  resignation  onder  aU  dr- 
ciuastanoes,  which  was  the  chief  dogma  of  the  fatalists 
wbo  called  themselres  Swastikas,  or  followers  of  the 
Myitic  Grosik  These  people  were  also  annihilationists; 
bence  their  Thibetan  name  of  Mu-«tega-pa  or  Finiti- 
mista.  They  were  groealy  atheistical  and  indecent  in 
dicas,  bat  called  themselres  ^  Pure-doers,"  and  the  sy- 
iMmymoos  title  Ponya,  ^'the  pure,**  was  carried  with 
Łbem  into  Thibet,  and  became  modifled  into  Pon  or  the 
''Bona."  This  fionrm  of  faith  oontinued  for  nine  centu- 
rtMiUnUl  Boddhism  was  generally  introduced  about  the 
oiiddle  of  the  7th  century.  Even  then  the  foUowers  of 
U»  MyBtie  Gross  were  still  powerfuL 

Hisuny, — Buddhism  was  probably  introduced  into 
Tbibet  daring  the  reign  of  Asoka,  who  propagated  that 
nUgion  with  aidor  upwards  of  two  thousand  years  ago. 
In  R.C.  240,  at  the  doae  of  the  third  synod,  numerous 
'■^saontries  were  dispatched  to  all  surrounding  coun- 
<>Mi  (o  Bfutad  tlte  doctrinoB  of  Sakyamuui.    But  the 


I  morę  formal  history  of  Buddhism  in  Thibet  begins  with 
king  Srongtsan  Gampo  (bom  A.D.  617,  died  698),  who 
.  sent  to  India  his  prime  minister  Thumi  Sambhota,  with 
.  Bixteen  companions,  to  study  letters  and  religion.    He 
.  had  the  saared  books  translated  into  Thibetan,  and  iasued 
'  laws  abolishing  all  other  religions,  and  directing  the  es- 
I  tablishment  of  this  one.     His  wiyes,  the  one  a  Nepau- 
lese,  the  other  a  Ghinese,  greatly  assisted  him  in  these 
enterprises.    He  met,  howerer,  with  only  tolerable  suc- 
cess,  and  the  religion  did  not  greatly  flourish.     Under 
king  ThisTODg-de-tsan  (A.D.  728-786)  Buddhism  was 
morę  successful  in  Thibet,  overcoming  the  efforts  of  the 
chiefs  to  crush  the  *'new  religion."    This  priuce  in- 
duced  great  teachers  from  Bengal  and  Kafirbtan  to  re- 
side  in  Thibet.     They  superseded  the  Ghinese  priesta, 
'  who  were  the  earliest  Buddhist  miasionaries.     A  public 
disputation  on  religions,  which  Was  ordered  by  the  king, 
greatly  increased  the  influence  of  the  Indian  priests. 
Large  monasteries  were  erected,  and  a  tempie  at  Samye, 
and  the  translation  of  sacred  books  into  the  yemacular 
was  morę  eneigeticaUy  oonducted.     King  Langdar  or 
Langdharraa  tried  to  abolish  Buddhism,  and  in  his  ef- 
forts to  do  80  commanded  the  destraction  of  all  temples, 
monasteries,  images,  and  sacred  books  pertaining  to  that 
I  religion.    The  indignation  against  these  eflurts  was  so 
intense  that  it  resulted  in  the  murder  of  the  king  in 
I  A.D.  900.     His  son  and  successor  was  also  unfavorably 
disposed  towards  Buddhism,  and  gradually  the  new  re- 
ligion lost  many  adherenta,  and  thosc  still  remaining 
faithful  even  sufRered  persecution. 

From  A.D.  971  dates  the  reriyal  of  Buddhism,  or  the 
second  generał  effbrt  to  propagate  this  religion  in  Thi- 
bet, under  Bilamgur  Tsan,  who  rebuilt  eight  temples, 
and  under  whom  the  priests  who  had  flcd  the  country 
returaed,  and  fresh  acceseions  were  madę  from  the  priest- 
hood  of  India.  Among  those  from  India  came  in  A.D. 
1041  the  celebrated  priest  Atisha.  In  the  12th  or  18th 
century  the  modification  of  Buddhism  known  as  the 
Tantrika  mysticism  was  introduced.  Gonsiderably  later 
a  great  impetus  was  given  to  Buddhism  by  the  cele- 
brated reformer  Tsonkhapa  (bom  A.D.  1857),  who  en- 
I  dearored,  about  the  opening  of  the  16th  century,  to  unitę 
I  the  dialectical  and  mystical.schools,  and  to  put  an  end 
'  to  the  tricks,  pretended  miracles,  and  other  comiptions 
of  the  priesthood.  He  published  new  works  on  relig- 
ion ;  but,  so  far  as  regards  the  marked  similarity  be- 
tween  the  ceremoniał  of  the  Ghinese  Buddhists  and 
some  Ghristian  sects,  Schlagintwdt  says  that  "we  aro 
not  yet  able  to  decide  the  question  as  to  how  far  Buddh- 
ism may  have  borrowed  from  Ghristianity,  but  the  ńtea 
of  the  Buddhists  enumerated  by  the  French  missionary 
(Hue)  can  for  the  most  part  either  be  traced  back  to 
institutions  peculiar  to  Buddhism,  or  they  have  sprung 
up  in  periods  posterior  to  Tsonkhapa"  (q.  y.). 

Sects. — Acoording  to  Schlagintweit,  there  was  no  di- 
yision  of  Lamaism  into  sects  preyious  to  the  llth  cen- 
tury. Subseąuently,  however,  thero  arose  numerous 
subdiyisions  of  the  people,  nine  of  which  still  exist, 
which  are  reputed  orthodox,  though  there  is  not  much 
known  about  them.  In  distinction  from  the  other  sects 
which  Tsonkhapa  labored  cnergetically  to  supersede,  he 
ordered  his  disciples  to  wear  a  yellow  dress  instead  of 
red,  the  oolor  of  the  older  religionists,  and,  to  make  the 
distinction  still  greater,  he  proyidcd  a  peculiar  {lattem 
for  a  cap,  also  to  be  madę  of  yellow  cloth. 

1.  The  ddest  of  the  primitiye  sects  b  the  Nyigmapa, 
The  lamas  of  Bhutan  and  Ladak  bdong  to  this  sect, 
and  they  adhere  to  ancient  ńtea,  ceremonies,  and  usages 
such  as  obtained  among  the  earliest  Ghinese  priests. 
They  acknowledge  some  sacred  books  not  included  in 
the  Kanjur  or  Tanjur  hereinafter  mentioned.  2.  Anoth- 
er  andent  sect  is  the  Urgyenpa,  or  the  disciples  of  Ur- 
gyen,  who  differ  from  the  flrst  in  their  worship  of  Ami- 
tabha  as  Padma  Sambhaya.  8.  A  sect  founded  by  Brom- 
ston  (bom  A.D.  1002)  obserye  only  "  precept«"  and  not 
"  transcendental  wisdom."  This  sect  wear  a  red  dress. 
4.  The  Sakgapa,  whose  particular  tenets  are  not  known, 
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6ut  whb  w^ar  a  red  dresa  also.  5.  The  Gdukpa  (Gal- 
danpa  or  Geldampa)  adhere  to  the  doctrines  of  Tson- 
khapa,  and  thia  sect  is  now  the  most  numerous  in  Thibet 
6.  The  Kajyifutpa,\e&ve  Prajna  Pańmita,  resting  in  their 
obaeryaiice  of  the  Aphorisms  (Sutras)  and  io  the  "  suc- 
cession  of  precepta."  7.  The  Karmapa^  and,  8.  Brikung' 
pOf  are  not  much  known.  9.  The  Brugpa  (Dugp  or  Dad 
Dugpa)  have  a  particalar  wonhip  of  the  thunderbolt 
(Dorge)  which  fell  from  heayen  in  Eastem  Thibet.  This 
sect  obserye  the  Tantńka  mysticiam. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  Ls  the  "  BotC*  religion, 
the  followers  of  which  are  called  Bonpas,  They  own 
many  wealthy  monaateriea.  They  are  piobably  the  de- 
acendanta  of  thoae  who  did  not  originally  accept  Buddh- 
ism,  but  preaeryed  the  ancient  rites  aud  auperatitiona 
of  the  country. 

Sacred  Books, — Lamatam  haa  a  yoluminoua  aacred  lit- 
eraturę. Originally  it  eonaiated  almoat  wholly  of  trana- 
lationa,  but  after  thia  it  developed  rapidly  an  indigenoua 
element,  eapecially  after  the  14th  centur>%  nnder  the  im- 
pulae  given  to  it  by  Taonkhapa.  The  commentariea  on 
the  aacred  text  are  frequently  in  the  vemacular.  But 
the  great  worka  are  a  oompilation  of  Sanakrit  translatora, 
containiiig  aacred  and  profane  publicationa  of  difTerent 
perioda.  Theae  are  respectively  tranalationa  of  "■  the 
commandmenta"  and  of  the  doctrinea  of  Sakyamnni,  in 
which  are  cmbraced  philoaophy,  logie,  rhetoric,  and  Sana- 
krit grammar.  The  principal  of  theae  tranalationa  datę 
from  about  the  9th  century.  Minor  onea  are  probably 
of  later  origin,  but  the  modem  arrangement  of  the  worka 
ia  probably  not  older  than  the  preaent  centur}'.  Theae 
coUectiona  were  printed  in  1728-46,  by  order  of  the  re- 
gent of  Lhaaaa,  and  are  now  printed  at  many  of  the 
monasteriea.  They  are  entitled  "  Kanjur  and  Tanjur  ;^ 
according  to  MuUer,  the  proper  spelling  ia  Bkah-^ffyur 
and  Bstan-hgyur, 

**The  Kanjur  conaiata  of  the  following  aectiona:  1. 
Duha  (Sanacrit,  Yitiaya),  or  diacipline ;  2.  Sker-phjin 
(Sana.  Prajnaparamita\  or  philoaophy  and  metaphyica ; 
8«  Phaichkm  (Sana.  BuddKacata  Sangha)^  or  the  doc- 
trine  of  the  Buddhaa,  their  incamationa,  etc ;  4.  dKon 
brTseffst  (Sana.  Rałnakuta)^  or  the  collection  of  precioua 
thinga ;  6.  mDo  $sDe  (Sana.  Sutrantra\  or  the  collection 
of  Sdtraa ;  6.  Mjcmg  dau  (Sana.  Nirvana\  or  the  libera- 
tion  from  wordlly  paina;  7.  rGjud  (S&jm,  T(jaUras)j  or  in- 
cantationa,  etc."  (Chambera).  There  are  many  editiona 
of  the  Kanjur^  rarying  from  100  to  108  yolumea  folio.  It 
embracea  1083  diatinct  wcrka.  Maaaiye  aa  thia  codę  ia, 
editiona  of  it  have  been  printed  at  Pekin,  Lhaaaa,  and 
other  placea.  Theae  have  been  aold  for  auraa  ranging 
aa  high  aa  £600,  or,  when  men  deal  in  kine,  for  7000 
oxen.  A  moat  raluable  analyaia  of  thia  immenae  Bibie 
ia  given  in  the  A  tiatic  BesearcheSy  voL  xx,  by  Alexan- 
derCaomS.  de  Koroa,  a  Hungarian  who  madę  hia  way 
to  Thibet  on  foot  for  other  purpoeea,  but  became  an  en- 
thuaiaatic  atudent  of  the  Thibetan  Scripturea. 

The  Tanjur  ia  **a  collection  of  treatiaee  in  225  vol- 
nmea,  elegantly  printed  at  Pekin,  containing  tranalap- 
tiona  from  Sanakrit  and  Prakrit,  on  dogmaa,  philoaophy, 
grammar,  medicine,  and  ethica,  with  Amara'a  Roaha  or 
Yocabulary,  and  fragmenta  of  the  Mahabharata  and  of 
other  cpic  poema.  The  work  of  the  great  reformer,  the 
hiatory  of  Buddhiam,  liyea  of  aainta,  and  all  aorta  of 
worka  on  theology  and  magie,  fili  the  librariea.  But 
the  Thibetana  alao  poeaeaa  annala,  genealogiea,  and  lawa, 
aa,  for  inatanoe,  the  '  Mirror  of  Kinga'  (tranalated  into 
Mongolie  by  Saanang  Saetaen,  and  into  German  by 
Schmidt),  or  Bodhimor  (<  Way  to  Wisdom'),  and  worka 
on  astronomy  and  chronology"  (Appleton). 

Among  the  natiye  aacred  literaturę  of  Thibet  ia  the 
hiatorical  book  called  Mani  Kambumy  containing  the 
legendary  talea  of  Padmapani*a  propagation  of  Buddh- 
iam in  Thibet,  and  the  origin  and  application  of  the  aa- 
cred formuła  "  Om  Mani  Padma  Hwn."  It  containa  a 
description  of  the  wonderful  region  Sukhayati,  w  herc 
Amitabha  aita  enthroned,  and  where  thoae  are  who  moat 
merit  bliaaful  cziateuce ;  a  hiatory  of  creation ;  prayera 


to  Padmapani,  and  the  adyantagea  of  freqaent  repetition 
of  Om  Mani;  the  meaning  of  that  aacred  aenŁenoe;  &n 
account  of  the  figuratiye  repreaentationa  of  Padmapani, 
and  of  hia  imagea,  which  repreaent  him  with  faoea  yar}-- 
ing  from  three  to  one  thouaand.  It  oontains,  moreoyer, 
the  ethica  and  religious  ordinancea  of  Buddhiam ;  biog- 
raphy ;  a  deacription  of  the  irreaiatible  power  of  *^  Om 
Mani,*'  etc,  and  tella  how  it  aecurea  deliyerance  from 
being  rcborn  •,  l^^ndą  tranalationa  of  aacred  booka,  etc. 
Thia  haa  been  tranalated  into  Mongolian. 

Grades  of  Ifoliaium, — ^The  Buddhiet  commmiity  ia 
diyided  uito  three  claaaes.  The  fint  or  highest  ia  known 
in  Thibet  aa  Tnie  Intelligence,  or  Chang  Chhttbf  mean- 
ing "the  perfect"  or  "acoompliahed;"  and  Chang  Ckkvb 
Sempalif  or  "Perfcct  Strength  of  Mind,"  because  the 
g^duate  haa  acoompliahed  the  grand  object  of  Ufe,  which 
ia  the  perfect  auppreaaion  of  all  bodily  deaire  and  com- 
plete  ahatraction  of  mind.  Theae  are  the  Bodhisatwaa 
of  Sanakrit  (or,  in  Cbineae.  Piweu),  who  spt  incipient 
Buddhaa,  riaing  by  aelf-eacrifice  and  their  good  influence 
oyer  their  fellow-men  to  the  highest  goaL  £very  age 
produoea  a  number  of  theae  Bodhisatwaa.  The  second 
claaa  compriaea  thoae  haying  *'  individual  intelligence" 
or  aelf-intelligence,  the  Pratyeka,  who  tum  not  out  of 
the  way.  The  third  ia  the  Sraraka  or  auditor  (lis- 
teuer). 

Orders  of  BHngs. — ^The  aelf-existent  Adi  Buddha,  by 
fiye  apontaneoufl  acta  of  dirine  wiadom,  and  by  fiyc  ex- 
ertiona  of  mental  reflection  (dhyan\  projected  from  hia 
own  eaaence  fiye  intclligencea  of  the  firat  order,  known 
aa  the  Pancha  Dhyani' Buddha,  or  "Fiye  celestial 
Buddhaa,"  whoae  namea  are  Vatrochanay  Akskobya, 
Raina  Sambharaf  Amitabha^  and  Atnogha  Siddha, 
Theae  fiye  inte^igencea  of  the  first  order  created  "  fiye 
intclligencea"  of  a  aecond  order,  or  Bodhitaftras^  who 
"  become  creatiye  agenta  in  the  handa  of  God,  or  aenre 
aa  linka  uniting  him  with  all  the  lower  gradea  of  crea- 
turely  exiatence."  The  LokeswaraM  (Jigten  Baugchuk), 
or  "  Lorda  of  the  World,"  are  alao  acknowledged  in  Thi- 
betan Buddhiam.  All  theae  are  celeatial  beings,  the 
apontaneoua  emanationa  from  the  Deity,  who  hayc  neyer 
been  aubject  to  the  paina  of  tranamigration. 

Inferior  to  theae  are  the  created  or  mortal  beingis  di- 
yided «nto  aix  claaaes,  named  Droba  Ribdryk^  or  ^  Stx 
adyanoea  or  progreaaora,"  becauae  their  aouls  adrance 
by  tranamigration  from  one  atate  to  a  better  one,  antil 
they  finally  attain  abaorption,  and  are  no  longer  aubject 
to  tranamigration.  Theae  aix  are:  1.  JJtd,  or  goda;  2. 
Lha  ma  yin,  Titana;  8.  Mi,  which  cąuala  man;  4. 1)u- 
dro,  bmtea  \  5.  Yiduk,  goblina ;  6.  Myalba,  the  damned. 

The  helia  are  eight  cold  and  6ixteen  hot,  and  are  far 
yorite  aubjecta  of  Chincae  and  Thibetan  paiutera.  The 
puniahment  ia  not  eyerlaating,  but  after  cxpiation  the 
person  may  be  bom  again. 

Objecta  of  Worship, — In  early  perioda  Lamaism  eon- 
fined  ita  worahip  to  the  triad  Buddha,  Dhaima,  and 
Sangha  \  and  pioua  reyercnce  waa  ahown  to  the  relica  of 
former  Buddhaa,  aa  weU  aa  to  thoae  of  Sak}'a  himaelf 
and  hia  principal  diaciplea ;  but  there  ia  no  mentian  of 
the  elaborate  ayatem  of  Dhyani  Buddhaa,  Padmapani, 
etc,  earlier  than  about  A.D.  400.  Primitiye  Buddhiam 
ia  now  atated  to  baye  been  undoubtedly  atheiatic,  but 
waa  in  later  agea  greatly  modified. 

Sakyamutd  \&  worahipped  in  Ladak  aa  "  Shakya  Thub- 
ba,"  yet  there  ia  a  legend  to  the  effect  that  at  the  end 
'  of  twenty-fiye  centurics  from  the  preaent  time  he  ls  to 
'  be  auperseded  by  a  morę  benign  Buddha,  called  J/ot- 
treya,  or  Mi^le,  The  people,  howeyer,  worahip  othera 
equally  with  Sakya,  though  there  is  reaaon  to  believe 
that  the  worahip  ia  of  later  datę,  aa  Fa  Hian  is  the  firat. 
who  makea  mention  of  it,  He  apeaka  of  it  aa  extaut  at 
the  time  of  hia  yiait  in  A.D.  400.  Theae  other  deitiea 
are  Padmapani,  Jamya,  and  Cbanrazik  (or  Padmapani» 
Manju  Sri,  and  Aya  Lokiteswara) ;  andthongh  the  peo- 
ple atill  confirm  an  oith  by  appealing  to  the  three  8q- 
prcmacica  of  the  Buddhi»t  triad,  yet,  when  they  under- 
takc  any  euterpriae  or  Legin  a  joumey,  their  prayen»  for 
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BDCoeas  aie  almost  inTariably  addnaaed  to  PadmapanL 
Tbe  mystic  aentence  **  Om  Mani  Padma  Jłum"  is  re> 
peated  in  wonhip,  and  is  constantly  heard  as  one  mores 
through  the  country.  It  bas  been  vańoualy  translated 
as  '*0h,  the  jewel  in  the  lotus!"  and  *'  Hail  to  him  of 
the  jewel  and  the  lotus  T'  aod  "  Gloiy  to  the  btus-bear- 
erHaro!" 

Padmapani  is  a  '^  Dhyani  Bodhiaattna,"  and  of  all  the 
gods  b  most  frequently  worahipped,  because  he  is  a  rep- 
reseoUtiTe  of  Sakyamuni,  and  guardian  and  propagator 
dS  his  iaith  antil  the  appearance  of  the  Buddha  Mai- 
treya.  He  is  the  patron  deity  of  Tbibet,  and  manifests 
himaelf  from  age  to  age  in  htmaau  shape,  beooming  Da- 
lii Lima  (aee  below)  by  the  emission  of  a  beam  of  light, 
and  ultimately  is  to  be  bom  as  the  most  perfect  Buddha 
— oot  in  India,  where  hia  predeoeasors  became  such,  but 
io  Thibet  He  bas  a  great  many  uAmes,  and  is  repre- 
sented  in  rarious  figures,  sometimes  haying  eleTen  faoes 
aod  eight  bands,  tbe  faces  forming  a  pyramid  ranged  in 
foar  rowa,  each  series  being  of  a  different  oomplexion, 
as  white,  yeUow,  blue,  red;  sometimes  he  is  represented 
as  htvii]g  one  head  and  four  arms. 

Co-regent  with  Padmapani  is  Bianju  Sri,  who  difluses 
retigious  tmth,  bearing  a  naked  sword  as  symboUc  of 
power  and  acumen;  he  is  lord  of  the  intellect,  and  the 
sathor  of  the  joy  of  tbe  family  cirde,  and  is  deputy 
goremor  of  the  whole  earth.  The  representatious  of 
him  in  Thibet,  as  in  Mongolia,  make  him  to  haye  innu- 
DKiibie  eyes  and  hands,  and  eren  ten  heads,  crowned, 
sad  riaing  la  the  form  of  a  cone,  one  aboTe  another ;  he 
is  often  represented  as  incamate  in  the  person  of  some 
Dalai  Lama  as  Padmapani. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  these  are  the 
oaly  objects  of  worship  in  Thibet.  The  earUest  wor- 
thip  of  that  country  was  a  species  of  naturę  or  element 
wonhip;  and,  as  Lamaism  ingrafted  the  andent  gods 
ind  spińts  of  the  former  inhabitants  on  itself,  the  poorer 
pcople  sull  make  offerings  to  their  old  dirinities,  the 
g^Js  of  the  hills,  the  woods,  the  daies,  the  mountains,  the 
riTers,  and  have  field,  family,  and  house  diyiuities.  La- 
nuian  was,  beaides  thi»,  greatly  aifected  by  ita  oontact 
with  the  Shawumum  (q.  t.)  of  the  Mongolians. 

Theae  gods  are  particles  of  the  Supremę  Intelligenoe, 
and,  though  they  are  many,  they  are  all  a  mukiplicar 
tion  of  the  one  God.  The  Thibetan  name  for  deity  is 
Ska,  the  equiTalent  of  the  Sanskrit  Deva.  They  assist 
nun,  each  haTing  his  own  sphere,  within  which  he 
rei^ns  snprenoe.     These  gods  are  both  małe  and  female. 

There  are,  besides  these,  malignant  gods,  called  '*  Da," 
or  aemjf,  and  ^  Geg,"  deciL  The  most  malignant  of 
them  are,  1.  Lhamayin,  to  whom  many  ill-natured  spir- 
its  are  subject.  They  cause  untimely  death.  2.  The 
Dudpos,  or  judges  of  tbe  dead.  These  try  to  prevent 
the  depopulatton  of  the  world  by  prompting  evil  desire, 
by  beooming  beautiful  women.  They  disturb  devout 
a»emblies>.  They  are,  of  course,  antagonized  by  the 
more  benevoIent  deities,  among  whom  some  beoome 
^eoMSly  famous,  as  the  Droff^Aedaf  **  the  cruel  hang^ 
men,''  who  are  subdirided  into  eight  dasses.  Legends 
coooerning  them  abound. 

Dodrinu, — Acoording  to  Csomii  (in  the  BengalSoci- 
tty  Jaumalf  rii,  145),  the  higber  philosophies  are  not 
populariy  understood,  yet  the  people  of  Thibet  are  in 
gmeral  tolerably  fiuniliar  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Three 
Yehides  (Triyana),  a  dogma  of  the  Mahayani  school, 
eiplained  in  the  Thibetan  Compendium  called  Lamrun, 
«  ''The  gradual  Way  to  Perfection."  The  argument 
of  ihe  book  is  to  the  dBTect  that  the  Buddha  dogmas  are 
uttended  for  the  lowest,  middle,  and  highest  people,  and 
they  are  graded  acoordingly.  In  the  matter  of  creeds, 
for  infancie,  there  is  tbe  foUowing  order.  The  lowest 
pttpie  most  believe  in  God,  futurę  life,  and  that  the 
froit  of  worka  is  to  be  eamed  in  this  life,  while  the  mid- 
dle claaa  are  to  know  (1)  that  erery  compound  is  pei^ 
ubable;  (2)  that  aU  imperfection  is  pain,  and  that  de- 
Cretanoe  from  bodily  existence  is  the  only  real  happi- 
ncaa.    A  penon  of  the  highest  daae,  in  addition  to  all 


the  foregoing,  must  know  that  from  the  body  to  the 
Supremę  Soul  nothuig  is  existent  but  himself ;  that  he 
will  not  always  be,  nor  ever  cease  abaolutely  from  being. 

In  morał  duties  there  is  a  Itke  gradation.  Tbe  vul- 
gar  are  to  practice  ten  Yirtues,  to  which  the  middle  class 
are  to  add  meditation,  wisdom,  etc ;  while  the  supe- 
rior class  must,  in  addition  to  tbe  foregoing,  practice 
the  8ix  transcendental  rirtues.  In  their  ultimate  des- 
tiny  this  gradation  punuies  these  daases,  the  lowest  be- 
ing admitted  to  become  men,  godB^  etc,  the  next  hav- 
ing  hope  of  rebirth  in  Sukharati,  witbout  pain  or  bodily 
existence,  and  the  best  expecting  to  reach  Łhem9dves 
Niryana,  and  to  lead  otfaers  thereunto  also.  The  priests 
who  take  the  vows  called  Dom  can  alone  hope  for  this. 

A  morę  popular  oode,  however,  is  necessary  for  sim- 
pler  people,  and  hence  the  following  eight  precepts  com- 
monly  obtain:  1.  To  seek  to  take  refuge  only  with 
Buddha.  2.  To  form  in  one*8  mind  the  resolution  to 
striTe  to  attain  tbe  highest  degree  of  perfection,  in  order 
to  be  united  with  the  Supremę  Intelligence.  3.  To  pros- 
trato  one's  sdf  before  the  image  of  Buddha  to  adore 
him.  4.  To  bńng  offerings  before  him,  such  as  are 
pleasing  to  any  of  the  six  senses,  as  lights,  flowers,  gar^ 
lands,  incense,  perfumes,  all  kinds  of  edibles  and  drink- 
ables,  8tu£Gi,  clotb,  etc,  for  garments,  and  hanging  or- 
naments.  6.  To  make  masie,  aing  hymns,  and  utter  the 
praises  of  Buddha,  respecting  his  person  and  doctrines, 
love  or  mercy,  perfections  or  attributes,  and  bis  acts  or 
performances  for  the  benefit  of  all  animal  beings.  6. 
To  confess  one's  sins  with  a  contrite  heart,  to  ask  for- 
givone88  for  them,  and  to  rcsolve  sincerely  not  to  com- 
mit  the  like  hereafter.  7.  To  rejoice  in  the  morał  mer- 
ita of  all  animal  bcings,  and  to  wish  that  they  may 
thereby  obtain  finał  emancipation  or  beatitudc  8.  To 
pray  and  cntreat  all  Buddhas  that  are  now  in  the  world 
to  tum  the  whed  of  religion  (or  to  teach  their  doctrines), 
and  not  to  leave  the  world  too  aoon,  but  to  remain  here 
for  many  ages  or  talpa*. 

Buddhism  in  Thibet,  as  elsewhere,  accepts  the  doc- 
trine of  metemjMychosis,  The  forms  under  which  any 
łiving  beings  may  be  rebom  are  sixfold,  enumerated 
previously  as  among  the  inferior  objects  of  worship. 
Good  worka  in volve  rebirth,  just  as  bad  ones  do.  Shinje, 
*^  the  Lord  of  the  Dead,"  determines  tbe  end  of  life  and 
the  form  of  the  rebirth.  He  has  a  wonderfol  mirror, 
which  reflects  the  good  and  Yukd  actions  of  men,  and  a 
balance  in  which  to  weigh  them.  When  bdng  in  any 
one  form  must  cease,  he  sends  his  serrants  to  bring  the 
soul  before  him  for  the  announcement  of  the  form  it 
shall  next  assnme.  If  the  senrant  bring  the  wrong  per- 
son the  mirror  shows  it,  and  the  soul  is  dismissed. 

The  object  of  rebirth  being  the  expiation  of  ńns, 
atonement  for  them  may  lessen  these  if  madę  in  this 
life,  as  will  also  the  subduing  of  evil  desires,  the  prao- 
tice  of  yirtue,  and  oonfession.  The  Mahayana  school 
says  that  confession  confers  entire  absolution  from  sins. 
So  also  Thibetan  Buddhism  now  considers  it.  Confes- 
sion, howcTer,  indudes  rcpentance  and  pronuses  of 
amendmenU  Yarioua  oerensonies  accompany  the  avow- 
aL  Consecrated  water  must  be  used,  which,  however, 
can  only  be  rendeied  fit  by  the  priests  by  a  ceremony 
called  Tmtolj  or  "Entreaties  for  ablution."  Abstinence 
from  food  and  redtation  of  prayers  are  also  obseryed, 
but  the  oommonest  form  is  that  of  a  simple  address  to 
the  gods.  The  confessors  who  delirer  from  sins  are 
generally  Buddhas  who  preoeded  Sakyamuni,  or  holy 
spirita  equal  in  power  to  Buddhas.  There  are  tbirty- 
five  of  these  eminent  in  this  work,  known  as  the  "  thirty- 
five  Buddhas  of  Confession,"  beautifully  oolored  images 
of  whom  are  found  in  the  monasteries,  and  to  whom 
prayers  are  madę  in  the  Thibetan  liturgy. 

Regarding  the  futurę  abode  of  the  blessed,  I^amaism 
diflfers  from  other  Btuidbism.  Nirv&na  (annihilation) 
is  not  carefully  pointed  out,  and  the  sacred  books  say 
it  is  impossible  to  define  its  attributes  and  propertiea. 
But  to  thoee  fading  to  obtain  Nirwana,  or  unconacious 
existencc,  the  nexŁ  best  state  that  can  be  offered  is  Suk' 
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iattufi,  PntruiM  upoa  which  exemptfl  from  tcbirtb,  but ' 
DOI  from  abHlute  exi»[ence.  ThibeUns  do  not  now 
generalty  dislinguuh  bctween  Ibe  two,  the  greit  nnn 
being  Uid  on  the  delivenuice  rrom  rebinh.  Thii  region 
lA  lotrat^  (owudi  ibe  west,  in  a  Urgc  lakę,  the  suifAce 
of  which  is  corerf<l  wilh  lotuB-flawera  of  rare  perfume, 
■nd  of  red  and  white  coloi.  Deiotion  a  lundlni  bi> 
birds  of  Pandiie,  food  and  ctothing  bńng  had  Tor  the 
wishing.  Humaa  {onat  may  be  unumed  uid  Isid  aatde 
at  pleasure.     These  m  on  their  way  to  be  Buddhas. 

Prieuhood^Tbe  first  otganiiatioii  of  the  Thibetan 
clergy  dalfs  froiD  A.D.  736-786,  and  the  present  bierar- 
chiul  ■yeleiD  from  about  the  16th  ceutuiy.  In  A.D. 
1417  the  Lama  Twnkbapa  Tounded  the  liolden  Monu- 
Ury,  but  [he  Dalaj  Lama  at  Lhama  and  tha  Fanchen 
Binpoche,  both  credited  with  divine  ori^n^  ^ained 
greatet  influmee  Ihan  tbat  of  GoldeiL  The  Ilolai  iji- 
ma  (Grand  Lama)  in  an  incanution  of  tbe  "Dhyini 
Bodhiaaltwa"  Chenriai,  who  betome*  ceincorporated  by 
a  bcaiu  of  Ught  which  leares  him  and  enten  the  petaon 
Hlecled  for  th«  dcscent.  The  "  Panchen,"  on  łhe  other 
band,  are  Lncorporatioiu  of  the  falber  of  Cheniiai,  who 
waa  named  Amitabha.  The  fint  to  aMume  the  tiUe  of 
"  His  pieciouB  MajcstT,"  and  the  Brat  Daki  Lama,  waa 
Uedun  Grab  (1SH9-I47S).  WJlh  the  flflh  Dalai  Lama 
the  Irmporal  goTerament  iraa  ext«aded  over  all  Thibet. 
These  Dalai  Lainas  are  elected  by  the  pńeata,  but  aince 
A.D.  1792  tbeae  elecliona  have  beea  gieally  infioeiMcd 


Figaie  ot  tbe  Dale 
by  the  Chinene  goTemment  at  Pekin.  Ifext  belon  the 
Dalai  Lamus  are  ihe  supeiiors  of  monałleriea,  called 
Kkanpoi,     They  irc  appflinlrd  by  the  Dalai  Lamaa  for 

aidered  to  be  incamations.  The  third  in  gradt  are  the 
supctintendentd  of  chorał  songa  and  the  oiuric  uf  the 
diriiie  sen-icw,  and  are  tenned  Badiad.  Next  iueceed- 
ing  are  the  Gtbioi,  who  are  elected  by  the  monks  to 
maintain  order ;  below  Ihe  Gebkoi  are  the  abboli.  The 
rixth  in  order  la  the  lAima,  a  tille  which  literally  per- 
taina  oniy  to  "superioi"  pnei!ta,but,by  couttMy,  is  now 
appliedlOBlIBulłrihiatprieaW,  The  Tia^an  are  aatroU 
oger«,who  many,  are  fortunę- tollcrg,  cnnjurs  eTil  «pirit«, 

In  the  organiiation  of  the  otdera  there  ta  a  codę  of 
•orne  IWO  hundred  and  flrty  rulen.  Celibacy  and  pov- 
ertj-  have  had  much  to  do  in  the  fonnation  of  the  cłiai- 
aiter  of  the  prierthood.  The  vow  to  lead  a  lifc  of  celi- 
bacy ia  rarely  rcroked.  While  łhe  prieata  peraonaUy 
muBt  cntilinue  poor,  the  monaateiiei  may  be  wealihy, 
and  they  acłually  have  grcat  lerenuee.  Liring  on  alma, 
inoet  is  coUected  about  harrest  time.  Kees  from  funer- 
ala,  maniagcs,  iUiiCM,  etc,  are  among  ihcii  lesouicei. 
The  propeity  of  tbe  nHHuUteńea  ia  free  from  taitatioo.    i 


)2  LAUAISM 

The  elder  ton  generallj  becomea  a  lama.  In  18&S 
tbe  total  Dumber  oT  lamaa,  as  eitimaled  iu  the  SagtU 
Soatls  Jaumal,  waa  1H,&00,  in  twelve  monaateriei  of 
EaMem  Thibet.  In  Weaiem  Thibet  Cunoingham  esti- 
matea  one  to  every  thirteeu  laymen,  while  in  Spiti  they 
number  one  to  aeyen  of  the  population. 

These  prieats  till  Ihe  nanlens  atlachcd  )o  the  monaa- 
teriea,  revolve  prayer  cj-liiidera,  carre  błocka,  and  jiaint. 
Tbey  are  oftan  itliteimter  and,  thougb  moat  of  thcm  know 
how  to  read  and  write,  tbey  dn  not  care  to  acquire  knowl- 
edge.  Their  dresB  and  capa  are  of  double  fell,  with  > 
cbarma  between  the  folda,  oi  tbey  wear  large  straw  hata. 
The  head  laraa'a  cap  i»  generally  bw  and  conical,  though 
■orne  are  hexagotui,  and  otherslike  a  mitrę.  They  wear 
also  a  gown,  which  reachca  to  łhe  calvo  of  their  legs; 
thia  has  a  alender  Kirdle  and  an  upright  collar.  Tbey 
wear  alio  trowsen,  and  boots  of  aliff  felt.  They  cany 
rosariea  conUining  108  beada,  madę  of  wood,  pehhlea,  or 
bonea.  'llieir  amulet  boiea  contatn  imagts  of  deitieą 
relics,  and  ohjecia  dreaded  by  evi1  apititi. 

BuUdingt  and  Mimumtali The  prieMa  lirę  in  mon- 
aateriei, each  of  which  leceiyea  a  religious  name.  Tha 
architecture  ia  aimilar  to  ihat  of  the  housea  of  ihe 
wealthy.  Tbe  enirance  faccs  either  the  aauih  ot  eaal. 
They  are  alwaya  decorated  wiih  thiga.  Tbey  łomeliiDCa 
conaiat  of  one  large  houae,  teveral  stoiia  high,  and  in 
otbei  caaea  of  aeyeral  baildings  with  lemples  attached. 
In  their  eiterior  appearance  they  ars  macb  iufeiior  la 
Ihoae  of  other  oountiics. 

The  lemples  haie  nothing  impoaing  about  Ihcm. 
.The  roofa  are  flal  or  aloping,  wiib  eąuare  holes  for  win- 
dowa and  akylighta.  The  walls  are  towarda  the  quaT- 
lera  of  the  heayena.  The  north  aide  ahoukl  be  colored 
green,  the  anuth  side  yeUow,  the  eaat  ńde  white,  Ihe 
west  red.  They  are  not  always,  howeyer,  in  thia  order. 
The  interior  of  thebuilding  ia  generally  one  large  room, 
with  aide  halls  deconted  with  paintingi,  images,  etc. 
The  aide  balia  contain  tbe  libnry,  the  volumes  of  wbicb 
aie  on  ahehea,  and  sometiniee  wrapped  m  ailk.  In  the 
coniera  are  Maluea  of  deitiea.  the  religioua  dreasea  of  tbe 
pricBts,  munical  inairumenta,  and  otber  aitides  of  taoed 
appoinimenc  "TheLamaic  templea  Breorindo.Oiinrse 
form,  aquare,  fronting  the  east  in  Thibet  and  tlie  toutb 
in  Mongnlia.  They  are  oflen  crocifonu.  There  ara 
three  galea,  and  three  inlerior  diTisiona,  tIi.,  the  en- 
crancc-hall,  tbe  body  of  the  edifice  with  two  paraUel  mwi 
of  colurans.  and  the  sanelimiy  wiih  the  Ihione  of  ihe 
high  lama"  (Appleion).  For  a  deacriplion  of  two  of  Iha 
largfst  Urna  lemplta  in  China,  aee  Duolitlle,  Sodal  Life 
tiflht  Ckimtr,\i,W>7  tą. 

The  Chaditni  are  monumenti  fnno  eight  to  efleen 
feci,  or  even  aomelimee  foity  feel  high.  They  aie  re- 
ceptaclea  for  the  offeringi  of  Che  pcople,  and  reponlo- 
riea  of  relica,  and  are  very  much  rcTered  by  the  lamaa^ 
They  are  aet  tip  in  the  temples,  and  are  mouldcd  froni 
melals,  or  even  of  clay  and  atraw. 

The  Maa  is  a  wali  Bix  feet  long  and  four  or  five  feet 
broad,  of  aacred  use.  Dnchoka  and  lapchaa  are  aacred 
flaga  and  heapa  of  atonea.  Prayera  are  jnacribed  od  Ihe 
flaga,  and  tbe  people  aeem  evet  eager  to  make  new  lap- 
chaa. 

Imnga,  ttc. — The  TepmaenCationB  of  deiłiea  and  olher 
aacred  peraoiiagei  are  co[aed  everywhere.  From  the 
earlieat  period  reliea  and  images  of  Buddba  bave  beeo 

trationa,  preaentation  of  flowcrs,  perfumes,  prayera,  and 
hymna.  At  the  present  day,  Bnddbaa  precedlng  Sakya- 
muni,  aa  well  as  the  Dhrani  Bnddbaa,  a  hoet  of  ghir. 
spiriu  deifled,  prieats  of  local  reputatiun.  are  all  repre- 
senłcd  in  imagea  or  picturea.  The  "Galleiy  of  Tor- 
traits"  has  drawings  of  orer  tbree  hundred  aaiuta. 

The  lamaa  bave  a  monopoly  of  the  manufacture  of 
theae,  aa  tbey  are  eScacious  only  aftei  the  performance 
of  certain  ceremoniei  al  many  jnncturea  in  their  prepa- 
ration,  and  theae  the  lamaa  aloae  know  bow  to  peifoim. 
Hctiirea  muit  be  commenced  od  preacribed  daya;  on 
certain  other  days  the  eyeamuat  bepainled,etc.    Dltw- 
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ings  and  puntings  aro  traoed  with  ptaboles,  throngh 
which  powder  is  aftad ;  they  are  bordered  hj  seyeral 
Btiipa  of  silk,  of  blae,  yellow,  red,  and  other  colon.  Stat- 
oea  and  t>aa»>relief8  of  day,  papier^mache,bTead-dottgh| 
or  metalSy  or  even  of  butcer  run  in  a  mould,  are  madę. 
The  beat  esecuted  contain  relics,  as  ashes,  bones,  hair, 
raga,  and  grain ;  theee  are  aometimeB  oontained  in  a  hole 
in  the  bottom  of  the  image. 

The  imaget  and  autuea  of  the  Buddha,  Bodhisat- 
twaa.  and  the  Dragsheds  differ  greatly  from  each  other. 
Stdyawatni  u  rcpreeented  in  many  attitudes,  with  one 
band  uplifled  or  holding  an  alm»>bowl,  as  utting,  or  as 
rccumbent.  Padmapam  bas  sometimea  eleven  faces 
and  a  thouaand  handa.  ^Meika,  the  god  of  fire,  when 
drtviog  away  cvii  spirits,  ridee  a  red  nun,  and  bas  a  hor- 
ńble  countenanoe  ;**  bot  he  is  repreeented  in  many  other 
attictidea.  The  Bodhiaattwaa  have  a  shining  counte- 
nanoe, and  are  aeated  on  a  lottu-flower.  The  Dragsheds 
who  protect  against  evil  spirits  are  fierce>looking,  of 
dark  complexion,  and  sometimea  have  a  third  eye  in  the 
forehead,  to  represent  their  wisdom.  They  are  almost 
naked,  but  wear  a  necklace  of  haman  skullsi  and  haye 
rings  on  their  arms  and  ankles.  They  have  in  their 
hands  yarious  inatroments  symbolic  of  their  power.  The 
DoTJtf  or  thunderbolt,  *<  may  best  be  represented  by  four 
or  eight  metallic  hoops  joined  together  so  aa  to  form 
two  balls,**  which  are  on  a  staff,  with  pointa  projecting. 
The  Pkurłntj  or  *<nai],"  the  Bedum^  "dub/'  and  Zctgpa, 
ot  "anare"  to  catch  evil  spirits,  and  the  Kapała,  or 
diinking-Tessel,  which  b  a  haman  skuli,  are  among  these 
aacred  Instruments. 

Fwm$  of  Wonhip, — ^The  religious  senrices  consist  of 
singing,  acoompanied  with  instrumental  musie,  oflferings, 
l^ayets,  etc  The  offeringa  are  of  daritied  butter,  Dour, 
tamarind  -  wood,  flowen,  grain,  peacock  feathers,  etc. 
Tbere  are  no  blood-offerings,  as  any  sacrifioes  cntailing 
injuiy  to  life  are  strictly  forbidden  in  the  Buddhistic 
fsith.  Drums,  tmmpets  madę  of  the  haman  thigh-bone, 
cymbsls,  and  flageolets,  are  among  the  eacred  musical 
iaitroments. 

The  Frayer  cylmder  ii  an  instrument  peculiar  to  the 
Boddhists.  It  is  called  "  khorben"  (Hardy  says  hGorku 
or  Tckukor,  aocording  to  Hnc^turmitff^rayer),  It  is 
genenlly  of  brass,  enveloped  in  wood  or  leather.  A 
wooden  handle  passea  through  the  cylinder,  forming  its 
axis,  around  which  is  rolled  the  long  strip  of  cloth  or 
paper  on  which  is  the  pnyer  of  printed  sacred  sentences. 
A  smali  pebble  or  piece  of  metal,  at  the  end  of  a  short 
chaiOffacilitates  the  rotation  of  the  cylinder  in  the  band. 
Large  cylinderB  near  the  monasteries  are  kept  in  motion 
by  penons  employed  for  the  purpose,  or  by  being  at- 
tached  to  streams  of  mnning  water  llke  a  mill-wheeL 
Each  iwolution,  if  madę  slowly,  and  from  right  to  leit, 
is  cąuiralent  to  the  repetition  of  the  sentences  inclosed. 
Generally  the  inscription  is  only  a  repetition  of  the  sen- 
teooe  **0m  mani  padma  hum."  There  is  also  a  sacred 
dfima. 

Saertd  Day*  and  FetHvaii. — ^The  monthly  festirals 
are  foar,  and  are  connected  urith  the  phases  of  the  moon. 
No  animal  food  must  be  eaten,  but  ordinaiy  arocations 
need  not  be  discontinued.  There  are  particular  festi- 
Tils  for  each  month,  and  three  great  annnal  festiyals. 
**l'he  Ijog  gSsar,  or  the  festival  of  the  new  year,  in 
Febniary,  marks  the  commencement  of  the  seasou  of 
■imag,  or  the  Tictory  of  light  and  warmth  over  dark- 
nns  ind  cokL  The  Lamaists,  like  the  Buddhists,  cele- 
bnte  it  in  oommemoration  of  the  victory  obtained  by 
tbe  Boddha  Sakyamuni  over  the  six  heretic  teachers. 
It  laits  fifleen  days,  and  conaists  of  a  series  of  feasts, 
daaoM,  illuminations,  and  other  manifestations  of  joy ; 
it  is,  in  short,  the  Thibetan  CamivaL  The  seoond  fes- 
tinl,  piobably  the  oldest  festiwal  of  the  Buddhistic 
Oiiiicb,is  held  in  oommemoration  of  the  oonception  or 
BKanation  of  the  Buddha,  and  marks  the  oommence- 
nent  of  snmmer.  The  third  is  the  toaier^feast,  in  Au- 
cmt  and  September,  oiarking  the  commencement  of  au- 
tanm**  (Chamben> 


Ceremames, — Ttitoi,  or  pnyer  for  ablotion,  is  among 
the  most  sacred  of  Buddhist  rites.  The  *^  ceremony  of 
continued  abstinence"  is  performed  once  or  twice  a  year, 
and  occapiea  four  days,  prayers  being  read  in  praiae  of 
Padmapant 

Ritea  are  alao  obserred  for  the  attainment  of  sapera 
natural  facultiea  called  Siddhij  of  which  eight  clasaes  are 
distinguished :  the  power  to  conjnre ;  longerity ;  water 
of  life ;  diaoovery  of  hidden  treasures ;  entering  into  In- 
dra's  cave ;  the  art  of  making  gold ;  the  transfbrmation 
of  earth  into  gold ;  the  acquiring  of  the  inappreciable 
jewcL 

This  siddhi,  howerer,  cannot  be  obtained  without  cer- 
tain  austerities,  obser^-ances,  and  incantations.  The  lat- 
ter  must  be  repeated  a  fixed  number  of  times,  as,  for  in- 
stance,  100,000  times  a  day.  Meditatiou  is  always  neo- 
essary. 

Peculiar  ceremoniea  are  obsenrcd  for  securing  the  »»• 
sistance  of  the  gods:  these  are  the  rite  Dubjedj  ur  mak- 
ing ready  a  bumt>4>ffiering,  which  has  varioas  names  and 
ia  differently  obserred,  as  the  '^sacrifioe  for  peace,"  the 
^  rich  sacrifloe,"  to  secure  good  haryests ;  the  sacrifice 
for  power,  to  obtain  influence  or  success ;  the  ''fieroe  aac- 
rifice,"  to  secure  protection  from  untimely  death,  etc 
Incantation  of  Lungta,  or  **the  horse  of  the  wind,*'  is 
powerfiil  for  good,  as  ia  also  the  talisman  Changpo, 
which  protecta  from  evil  spirits.  The  evil  spirits  are 
limited  in  their  mischief  by  the  magical  figure  Phurbu, 
a  triangle  drawn  on  paper  coyered  with  charma.  Among 
the  multitudinous  ceremonies  are  those  performed  in 
cases  of  illness.  Each  roalignant  spirit  causes  some  par- 
ticular disease :  Rahu  inllicts  palsy,  others  caose  chil- 
dren  to  fali  sick,  etc  Charms,  noiay  masie,  and  pray- 
ers accompany  what  rude  medicine  is  administered. 

**  Baptism  and  oonfirmation  are  the  two  principal  sae- 
raments  of  Lamaism.  The  former  is  administered  on 
the  third  or  tenth  day  after  birt  h ;  the  latter,  generally 
when  the  chUd  can  walk  or  speak.  The  marriage  cere- 
mony ia  to  Thibetans  not  a  rdigious,  but  a  civil  act  -, 
neyerthdess,  the  lamas  know  how  to  tuni  it  to  the  best 
adyantage,  as  it  is  from  them  that  the  bridcgroom  and 
bride  haye  to  leam  the  auspidous  day  when  it  should 
be  performed ;  nor  do  they  fail  to  complete  the  act  with 
prayen  and  rites,  which  must  .be  responded  to  with 
handsome  preaents"*  (Chamben). 

**The  bodies  of  rich  laymen  are  buried,  and  their 
aahea  presenred,  while  those  of  the  common  people  are 
either  expoeed  to  be  deyoured  by  birds  or  eaten  by  sa- 
cred doga,  which  are  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  the  bones 
are  pounded  in  mortars,  and  giyen  to  the  animals  in  the 
shape  of  balia.  Rich  persons  about  to  die  are  assisted 
by  lamas,  who  let  out  the  soul  by  pulling  the  skin  from 
the  skuli  and  making  a  hole  in  it  Religious  senrices 
for  departed  souls  are  said  in  the  ratio  of  payment  re- 
ceiyed.  The  modę  of  the  funeral  is  determined  by  as- 
trology"  (Appleton). 

Great  importance  is  attached  to  astronomy,  and  ta- 
blea  of  diyination  are  in  high  esteem,  as  are  soothsayers* 
formulaa. 

HolifPkices, — ^^The  principal  holy  place  in  Thibet  is 
Lassa,  with  the  monasteries  Lha-brang,  the  cathedral ; 
Ra-mo-tśhhe  {great  circuit),  wherein  is  the  Chinese 
idol  of  Fo;  and  Moru  (pure),  haring  a  celebrated  print- 
ing-office.  Near  the  dty  is  Gar-ma-khian  (mother  clois- 
ter),  wherein  bad  spirits  are  personated,  aud  about  a 
mile  distant  a  three-pointed  hiU,  with  the  chief  of  all 
monasteries  and  pahicea,  called  Potala  (Buddha's  Mount), 
occupied  by  about  10,000  lamas  in  yarious  dwellings. 
Seycńtd  fine  parks  and  gardens  adom  the  enyirons  of  the 
holy  city.  Among  the  thirty  great  lamaseries  in  the 
neighborhood  are  Sae-ra  (golden),  on  the  road  to  Mon- 
golia, with  Baddha*s  sceptre  floating  in  the  air,  and 
16,000  lamas;  'Brass  ssPungss  (branch-heap),  founded 
by  the  reformer,  with  a  Mongolie  sohool,  300  sorceren^ 
and  16,000  lamas;  and  dGal  Dan  (Joy  of  heayen),  also 
built  by  the  refurmer,  whose  body  sometimes  conyerses 
with  the  8000  lamas.    On  the  road  to  Ssu-tchaan  is 
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Łha-xi  (god  mountam),  witb  a  fine  tempie;  there  U  an-  I 
otber  sacred  place  in  the  metropoUs  of  Kham ;  othera  ' 
at  Ifisha-niDo  (two  waya),  Djaya,  etc^  witb  piinting- 
offices;  many  othen  on  the  roada  to  Pekin,  b^ides  the 
northem  monastery ;  all  oontaining  an  incredible  nom- 
ber  of  monks,  under  Kbutukhtus  and  lower  lamaa ;  so 
that  father  Hue  counta  3000  monasteńes  in  U  alone; 
othera  84,000  monka  in  U,  Tsang,  and  Kham,  of  the 
yellow  sect,  hermita,  b^;gara,  and  Tagabonda  not  in- 
daded.  Aboat  120  miles  soath-weat  fzom  Laaaa,  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Painom  with  the  great  gTaang- 
po-tshhu  (Sanpu),  is  the  secood  metropolia  of  Lamaism, 
viz.  bKra-Shiss-Lhun-po  (mount  of  grace),  alao  called 
bLabrang,  with  five  great  cenobies,  many  templea,  pal- 
aces,  mausoleuma,  pyramids,  and  the  like.  In  the  neigh- 
borlng  city  there  ia  a  Chineae  gairiaon.  Aboat  midway 
between  the  two  bLa-branga  there  are  three  rocky  ial- 
anda  in  a  lakę,  called  gYang>brog  (happy  deaert;  Yam- 
bro  ou  English  mapa),  which  coutain  templea,  a  mag- 
nificent  palące,  and  thouaanda  of  monka  and  nuna,  aub- 
jcct  to  the  rDo-rDje-Phag-roo  (aaint,  or  adamantine 
aow),  a  female  Khutukhtu,  who  becomea  incamated  with 
a  figurę  of  a  80w'a  snout  on  her  neck,  in  conaeąuence  of 
ber  having  escaped  from  Lassa  during  the  troublea  of 
the  regency  in  the  shape  of  that  animal.  The  Chinese 
bdieTe  her  to  be  the  incamate  Ursa  Major.  On  the 
road  to  Nepaul  there  are  the  sNar-thang  monastery, 
wherc  the  Kanjdr  was  pńnted;  and  Saaakya,  mentioned 
aboYc,  now  the  see  of  the  red-capped  Gong-rDogsa  (high 
lord)  Rin-po-tahhe,  who  is  hereditary.  On  the  road  to 
Bhotan  are  the  monasteńes  Kisu  and  Gantum  Gumba 
of  Turner,  and  many  othera,  swarming  with  lamaa,  dome 
filled  with  Annls  (nuns).  Bhotan  is  subject  to  the  Da- 
lai,  but  there  are  also  three  red-capped  Rin-po-tshhe. 
The  metropolia  is  bKra-Shiss  Tshoaa  rDsong  (gloria  sa- 
lutis  fideique  arx,  Tumer's  Tassisudon),  under  an  incar- 
nate  great  lama  and  a  aecular  Dharma-raja,  who  rules 
over  six  districts,  with  about  10,000  lamaa  and  45,000 
familica.  In  Sikkim  the  aboriginal  Leptchas  have  many 
mendicant  lamas  who  practice  magie,  the  otber  tribes 
being  pure  Buddhistai  Buddhism  flourished  in  Nepaul 
aa  early  as  the  7th  century  of  our  sera.  It  now  exists 
there  with  Brahminism  and  Mohammedanism,  ao  that 
Nepaul  bas  also  a  double  literaturę.  In  Kunawar,  and 
elsewherc  on  the  Upper  Sutlej,  there  are  many  great 
monasterics  of  both  the  yellow  and  the  red  capa,  living 
in  peace  with  each  otber.  At  Sungnam  there  is  a  great 
library,  a  priuting  establishment,  and  a  gigantic  atatue 
of  Buddba.  Ladakh  bccame  Buddhist  before  our  era ; 
its  hiatory  is  even  less  known  than  that  of  ThibeL  Al- 
though  inyaded  by  Moslems  (about  1650),  it  lias  many 
lamas,  both  małe  and  female.  In  China  there  are  two 
Buddhistic  sects,  viz.  that  of  Fo,  sińce  A.D.  65,  fostered 
by  the  goyemmcnt,  very  numerous,  but  without  hierar- 
chy, each  monastery  beiog  under  an  abbot,  who  is  a  cit- 
izen  of  the  12th  class;  and  the  Lamaists,  organized,  as 
in  Thibct,  under  the  ministiy  of  foreign  affairs,  with 
three  Khutukhtua  at  Pekin,  one  of  whom  is  attached  to 
the  court,  whiłe  another's  cUocese  is  in  South  Mongolia, 
and  the  Łhird  govems  the  central  one  of  their  great 
monasterics.  The  most  celebrated  templea  in  the  eigh- 
teen  proyinces  are  one  on  the  U-tai-«han  (five-topped 
mountain),  in  Shan-si,  and  one  in  Yuunan.  In  Si-fan,  j 
or  Tangut,  about  the  Koko-Nor,  Lamaism  flourished 
under  the  Hia  at  the  close  of  the  9th  century.  The 
great  rcformer  was  incamated  in  Amda  The  great 
cenoby  of  ssKubum  waa  Tisited  and  endowed  by  Khang- 
hi,  and  haa  a  celebrated  uniyersity.  Mongolia  is  the 
paradise  of  lamas,  they  forming  about  one  eighth  of  its 
population.  Its  patriarch,  the  Gegen  -  Khutukhtu,  a 
Bodhisattwa  of  Maitreya,  is  equal  in  rank  to  both  Thi- 
betan  popes,  resides  at  Urga,  on  the  road  between  Pekin 
and  Kiachta,  lat.  48^  20',  with  about  20,000  monks,  and 
haa  attained  the  highest  Khubilghaniam  by  si^teen 
incamations,  haring  been  first  the  son  of  Altan  Kha- 
khan  of  the  Khalkas,  and  having  once  died  (1839),  aiter 
A  yiait  to  Pekin,  either  by  poison  pr  from  licentiousne6& 


The  Ui^an  cenoby  owna  about  30,000  faroilies  ofalayeL 
The  cathedral  at  Kuku  Khotun,  am<Mig  the  Tumcd,  \a 
under  an  incamate  patriarch,  now  seoond  to  the  pie- 
ceding.  Most  cenobies  and  templea  now  extant  in  Mon- 
golia weie  built  or  reatored  after  the  aeoond  oonyecBioiD. 
A  Khutukhtu  rulea  oyer  the  celebrated  eatabiiahment 
of  the  'five  towera.'  Dyo  Naiman  Seuma,  the  aummer 
reaidence  of  the  aecond  Pekin  Khutttkhtu,  oontaina  108 
templea  and  a  famoua  manufactory  of  idola.  Many 
otber  abodes  of  lamaa  are  acaicdy  inferior  to  tbose  we 
haye  mentioned.  The  deaert  of  Gobi  oontaina  many 
such  establishmenta.  Sungaria  containa  naroeroua  ruina 
of  Lamaism,  on  the  Irtish  and  elaewhere,  among  which 
thoae  of  AUai-Kut,  near  Usk-Kamenogorsk,  are  most 
lenowned,  because  the  first  fragments  of  the  holy  canon 
were  brought  thenoe  to  Europę  about  1750.  The  Tor- 
guta  haye  built  many  aacred  plaoea  ainoe  their  return 
from  the  wesL  A  few  lamaa  were  found  among  the 
Bury&ta  (in  Kuaaia),  near  Lakę  Baikal,  about  160  yeais 
ago,  aa  missionariea  from  Urga.  Now  almoet  all  of 
them  south  of  the  lakę  are  Łamao-Shamanitea,  and  haye 
wooden  templea.  The  Calmucka  between  the  Don, 
Tolga,  and  Ural  aro  forbidden  to  maintain  interoourse 
with  the  Delai,  although  they  keep  up  a  Lamaic  wor- 
ship  in  ShitUni-urgaa  (church  tents)!' 

Gocemment. — "  Since  the  restoration  of  the  powcr  of 
the  Dalai  by  the  emperor  Khiau-lung,  all  the  decrees 
of  goyeroment  are  issued  in  the  name  of  each  of  the  two 
high  lamas,  in  their  respectiye  dioceaes;  but  the  real 
power  is  in  the  handa  of  the  emperor,  whoae  two  Ta- 
tchin  (great  mandarins)  reside  at  Lana,  with  Chinese 
garrisons  in  the  neighborhood,  to  watch  both  the  ocean 
of  holiness  and  the  Tsang-yang,  who,  as  yicar  of  the  em- 
peror, administers  the  affairs  of  the  oountr>'.  The  lowcr 
offices  only  are  hereditary.  The  anuual  tribute  of  the 
two  high  lamaa  is  carried  eyery  Łhird  year  to  Pekin  by 
carayans"  (Appleton,  Cydoptedioj  s.  y.). 

Literaturę^— Sedf  besides  the  sacred  booka  mentioned 
aboye,  and  the  worka  eited  under  Buddhism,  A.  Cun- 
ningham,  Lctdaky  Pkysical^  Statisłical,  and  łiistorical 
(London,  1854) ;  Csdma  de  Kóros,  in  the  Jcumal  ofthe 
Agiatic  Soddy,  Bengal,  i,  121-269;  u,  57,  201,  888;  iii, 
57;  iv,  142;  v,  264,  884;  yii  (pt.  i),  142;  xx,  553-585; 
Hardwick,  Christ  and  other  Master*^  ii,  88  8q. ;  Hue  et 
Gabet,^ouffcntr«  cPun  Yoyagt  daru  la  Tartariefle  Tkibet, 
et  la  Chine  (Paris,  1852);  Hodgsoo,  Jlbtstraiiona  of  the 
Literaturę  and  ReUgion  of  the  Buddhift*  (Serampore, 
1841) ;  Koppen  (Fr.),  Die  Lamaische  Hierarchie^  etc 
(Berlin,  1859);  Schlagintweit,  ^udc/Awm  in  Tibet  (Lpzg. 
and  London,  1863).     See  Thibet.     (J.  T.  G.) 

Ła  Marek,  IiVTard  de,  cardiual  bishop  and  lord 
of  liege,  waa  bora  about  1475.  His  personal  ąualitiea, 
as  well  aa  the  aeryices  rendered  to  the  Church  of  Liege 
by  his  ancestorSf  caused  liim  to  be  choeen  bishop  of  tliat 
city  in  1506.  He  at  once  applied  to  Romę  for  approba* 
tion,  and,  on  the  recept ion  of  the  papai  buli  of  installa^ 
tion  by  pope  Julius  II,  repaired  to  liege,  where  he  was 
receiyed  with  great  enthuaiatsm.  He  confirmed  the 
priyileges  of  the  city,  which  he  goyemed  with  such 
wisdom  that,  while  war  was  raging  outaide,  his  dioceae 
continued  to  enjoy  undisturbed  peaoe.  He  restored  the 
old  disdpline  of  St.  Hubert,  first  bishop  of  Liege,  and 
deyoted  himself  to  the  spiritual  and  temporal  improye- 
ment  of  his  charge.  In  ackuowledgment  of  aeryicca 
he  had  rendered  to  Louis  XII  in  the  affairs  of  Italy,  he 
was  madę  bishop  of  Chartrea.  Francis  I  eyen  promised 
to  procure  him  a  cardinal's  hat,  but  a  protege  of  the 
duchess  of  Angouleme  obtaining  it  in  his  stead,  he  en- 
tered  in  1518  into  the  league  of  Austria  against  France, 
and  eyen  warred  against  his  own  brother,  Robert  de  la 
Marek,  who  had  madę  peaoe  with  Francia  Ł  In  the 
Diet  of  Frankfort  he  adyocated  the  nomination  of  Charlea 
V  as  emperor  of  Gemany,  and  waa  rewarded  with  the 
arehbishopric  of  Yalencia.  In  1521  he  waa  created  car- 
dinal,  and  thereafter  became  a  aealoua  opponent  of  the 
Reformation.  According  to  Abraham  Bzoyiua,  he  ap- 
pointed  in  each  distiict  men  on  whom  he  could  rely  to 
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feiret  oot  ind  puniah  all  heretics.  A  great  many  wcre 
fouod  and  punished  by  exile  or  death,  while  their  po»- 
leBBions  «rere  aeąuestered.  He  b  said  to  have  craelly 
tortured  Protestant  theologiana.  He  had  at  flnt  wel- 
oomed  Ensoiiia,  who  dedicated  to  him  his  paraphrase 
on  tbe  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  but  tumed  about  and 
called  him  a  heathen  and  a  publican  when  he  saw  him 
indioe  towards  the  new  doctzinea  In  1529  he  was 
called  to  Cambrai,  where  the  Ladiit£  Peaoe  was  eon- 
dudcd.  In  1532  he  eqiłipped  at  his  own  eipense  a  body 
ot  troops  to  war  against  the  Turka.  Appointed  legate 
a  iatert  ui  1533,  he  labored  with  new  zeal  to  uproot  all 
beresy.  For  tbis  object  he  assembled  a  synod  at  Liege 
in  1538,  but  the  priestą  dissatisfied  witli  his  austerity, 
declared  against  him.  He  hoped  to  subdue  their  oppo- 
ńtion,  but  suddenly  died,  Feb.  16, 1538.  See  Chapeau- 
rille,  Huf.  det  Cardinauxj  voL  iii,  eh.  v  and  vi  \  Auber, 
liittoirt  des  CardinauTy  iii,  331 ,  Louis  Doni  d*Attichy, 
Florfi  Cardmalium,  roi.  iii ;  Uoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gene- 
rale, xxix,  62.     ( J.  N.  P.) 

Ła  Marek,  Jean  Baptiate  Pierre  Antoine 
de  Monet,  Chevalirr  i>e,  a  very  distinguished 
French  naturmiist,  deser\'es  a  place  here  on  aocount  of 
his  connection  with  the  cclebrated  theory  of  the  *'  Ya- 

m 

liatłon  of  Species,*'  lately  so  generally  madę  known  by 
the  English  naturalist  Ilarwin.  See  Man,  Orioin  op. 
La  Marek  was  bom  at  Barenton,  in  Picardy,  Aug.  1, 1744, 
•od  was  intended  for  the  Church ;  he  entered,  however, 
tbe  army,  bat  accidental  injury  led  him  to  adopt  the 
mercaiitłle  profesfiion.  During  his  leisare  honrs  he 
stndied  the  natural  scienocs,  and  in  1778  finally  came 
before  the  pablic  with  a  work  on  botany,  which  secured 
him  the  position  of  botanist  to  the  king.  In  1793  he 
was  madę  a  profeasor  of  natural  history  in  the  *' Jardin 
des  PlantesL"  He  died  Dec  20,  1829.  His  greatest 
irork  is  hts  Uistoire  des  Afdmaur  scou  Vertebrei  (Paris, 
1815-22,  7  vol8.  8vo;  2d  ed.  Paris,  1835,  etc).  In  Phi- 
loet^ie  Zoolcgigue  (Paris,  1809,  2  yoIs.  8vo),  and  some 
otber  of  his  prodactiona,  he  advanced  extremely  specu- 
latire  riewa^  which,  sinm  I>arwin's  rise,  have  bcścome 
the  cotisidenUion  of  acientiflc  scholars.  So  much  is  cer- 
tain,  that  La  Marek  was  the  first  (if  we  except  a  few 
obscure  words  of  Bufibn  towards  the  cloae  of  his  life)  to 
adTocate  ^  Yariation  of  Speciea."  For  a  morę  detailed 
acooont  and  a  complete  list  of  his  worka,  see  Hoefer, 
.Yoiir.  Biop.  Generale,  xxix,  65-62).     ( J.  H.  W.) 

Łamb  is  the  representatire  of  seyeral  Hebrew  and 
Greek  words  in  the  A.  Y.,  some  of  which  have  wide  and 
others  distinctive  meanings.     See  Ewe. 

1.  The  most  usoal  term,  bSS,  ke'be8  (with  its  tran»> 
posed  form  3^9,  ke'seb,  and  the  feminines  nb32,  kib- 
idk\  or  nsns,  kahiah\  and  HS^ą,  kiśbdh'},  denotea  a 
oale  lamb  frum  the  fint  to  the  third  year.  The  former, 
perhaps,  morę  nearly  ooincide  with  the  provincial  term 
kog  0t  koggei,  which  is  applied  to  a  young  ram  before  he 
is  shorn.  The  oorresponding  word  in  Arabie,  acoording 
to  Gesenios,  denotea  a  ram  at  that  period  when  he  bas 
kiit  his  first  two  teeth  and  four  othen  make  their  ap- 
peaiance,  which  happena  in  the  seoond  or  third  year. 
Yonng  rama  of  thia  age  formed  an  important  part  of  al- 
BKist  erery  saciificc  They  wero  offered  at  the  daily 
nMciuDg  and  erening  sacritice  (Exod.  xxix,  38-41),  on 
the  Sjabbath  day  (Numb.  xxviii,  9),  at  the  feasts  of  the 
new  moon  (Numb.  xxnii,  11),  of  trumpets  (Numb.  xxix, 
%  of  tabemacles  (Numb.  xxix,  13>40),  of  Pentecost 
(Lev.  xxui,  18-20),  and  of  the  Paseorer  (Exod.  xii,  5). 
They  were  brought  by  the  princes  of  the  congregation 
as  bonat-offerings  at  the  dedication  of  the  tabemacle 
(Xnmb.  vii),  and  were  offered  on  solemn  occasions  like 
the  oonsecntion  of  Aaron  (Lev.  ix,  3),  the  coronation 
^  Solomon  (1  Chroń,  xxix,  21),  the  purification  of  the 
Tempie  nnder  Hecekiah  (2  Obron.  xxLx,  21),  and  the 
grot  PaaBover  held  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (2  Chroń. 
xxxv,  7).  They  formed  part  of  the  sacrifice  offered  at 
Ute  poiification  of  women  after  childbirth  (I^v.  xii,  6), 
od  at  the  deansiog  of  a  leper  (Lev.  xiv,  10-25).    They 


accompuiied  the  presentation  of  first-fruits  (Lev.  xxiii, 
12).  When  the  Nazarites  commenced  their  period  of 
sepantion  they  offered  a  he-lamb  for  a  trespass-offering 
(Numb.  vi,  12),  and  at  its  conclusion  a  he-lamb  was 
sacrificed  as  a  bumt-offering,  and  a  ewe-lamb  as  a  sin- 
offering  (v,  14).  A  ewe-lamb  was  also  the  offering  for 
the  sin  of  ignorance  (Lev.  iv,  32).     Sec  Sacrifick. 

2.  The  oorresponding  Chaldee  term  to  the  above  is 
IBSt,  immar'  (Ezra  vi,  9, 17 ;  >Ti,  17).  In  the  Targum 
it  assumes  the  form  2<'^^'^K. 

8.  A  special  term  is  T\^^,  taleh*  (1  Sam.  vii,  9 ;  Isa. 
lxv,  25),  a  yonng  sucking  lamb;  originally  the  young 
of  any  anioial,  The  nonn  from  the  same  root  in  Arabie 
signifies  "a  fawn,"  in  Ethiopic  "a  kid,"  in  Samaritan 
**  a  boy,"  while  in  Svriac  it  denotea  "  a  boy,"  and  in  the 
feminine  **a  girl"  'Henoe  ''Taliłha  kurni,"  "Damsel, 
azise !"  (Mark  v,  41).  The  plural  of  a  oognate  form  oo^ 
cors  C^^D,  teW)  in  Isa.  xl,  11. 

4.  Less  exact  is  "^S,  car,  a  fat  ramy  or,  morę  probably, 
"  wether,"  as  the  word  is  generally  employed  in  opposi- 
tion  to  ayilj  which  strictly  denotes  a  *'ram"  (DeuŁ. 
xxxii,  14 ;  2  Kings  iii,  4 ;  Isa.  xxxiv,  6.).  Mesha,  king 
of  Moab,  sent  tribute  to  the  king  of  Israel  100,000  fat 
wethers;  and  this  circumstance  is  madę  usc  of  by  R. 
Joseph  Kimchi  to  explain  Isa.  xvi,  1,  which  he  rcgards 
as  an  exhortation  to  the  Moabites  to  renew  their  trib- 
ute. The  Tyrians  obtained  their  supply  from  Arabia 
and  Kedar  (Ezek.  xxvii,  21),  and  the  pastures  of  Ba- 
shan  were  famous  as  grazing-grounds  (Ezek.  xxxix,  18). 
See  Ram. 

5.  Still  morc  generał  ia  *;m'2C,  tfdn,  rendered  **  lamb"  in 
£xod.  xii,  21,  properly  a  collective  term  denoting  a 
**  flock"  of  smali  cattle,  sheep  and  goata,  in  distinction 
from  herds  of  the  larger  animals  (Ecclea.  ii,  7 ;  Ezek. 
xlv,  15).    See  Flock. 

6.  In  opposition  to  this  collective  term  the  word  ni9, 
eehy  is  applied  to  denote  the  individuals  of  a  flock, 
whether  sheep  or  goats;  and  hence,  though  ''lamb"  is 
in  many  passages  the  rendering  of  the  A.  Y.,  the  mar- 
ginal  reading  give8  "  kid"  (Gen.  xxii,  7,  8 ;  Exod.  xii, 
3;  xxii,  1,  etc). — Smith,  s.  v.     See  Kii>. 

7.  In  the  N.  T.  we  find  apviov  (strictly  the  diminu- 
tive  of  dpffVf  which  lat  ter  once  occurs.  Lukę  x,  1),  a 
lambkin,  the  almost  exclusivc  word,  dftpoc  being  only 
employed  in  a  few  passages,  directly  referring  to  Christ, 
as  noticed  below. 

It  appears  that  originally  the  paschal  victim  might 
be  indifferently  of  the  goats  or  of  the  sheep  (Exod.  xii, 
8-5).  In  later  times,  however,  the  offspriug  of  sheep 
appears  to  have  been  almost  uniforroly  takcn,  and  in 
sacTifices  generally,  with  the  exception  of  the  sin-offcr- 
ing  on  the  great  day  of  atonemcnt.  Sundry  pcculiar 
enactments  are  contained  in  the  same  law  rcspecting 
the  qualities  of  the  animal  (Exod.  xxii,  30  ^  xxxiii,  19; 
Lev.  xxii,  27).     See  Passot^r. 

In  the  syrobolical  language  of  Scripture  the  lamb  is 
the  type  of  meckness  and  innoccncc  (Isa.  xi,  6;  lxv, 
25;  Lukę  x,  3;  John  xxi,  15).     See  Sheep. 

The  hypocritical  assuroption  of  this  meekness,  and 
the  carr}ńng  on  of  persecution  under  a  show  of  charity 
to  the  souls  of  men,  and  bestowing  absolut  ions  and  in- 
dulgences  on  those  who  conform  to  its  rules,  appears  to 
have  given  rise  to  the  application  of  this  otherwise  sa- 
cred  titlc  to  Antichrist  (Rev.  xiii,  11) :  '*And  I  beheld 
another  beast  coraing  up  out  of  the  earth,  and  he  had 
two  homs  like  a  lamb^  and  he  spake  as  a  dragon."  Thia 
evidently  has  reference  to  the  ostensibly  mild  and  toler- 
ant  character  of  the  pagan  forms  of  religion,  which  nev- 
ertheless,  in  the  end,  were  found  co-operating  with  the 
relentless  secular  power.  It  finds  a  fit  counterpart  in  the 
Jesuitical  pretensions  of  Romanisro.    See  Antichrist. 

Iu\MB  ((M  a  Chri»tian  einbłem\  the  symbol  of  Christ 
(Gen.  iv,  4 ;  Exod.  xii,  3 ;  xxix,  38 ;  Isa.  xvi,  1 ;  Jer.  liii, 
7;  John  i,  36;  1  Pet.  i,  19;  Rev.  xiii,  8),  who  was  t>'pi- 
fied  by  the  paschal  lamb,  the  blood  of  which  was  sprink- 
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led  on  the  door-posU  and  lintcl  of  the  doon  like  a  Taa- 
crosSi  to  preseire  the  Hebrews  from  destruction.  In 
very  old  sepulchres  the  lamb  standa  on  a  hiU  amid  the 
four  riveT8  of  Paradise,  or  in  the  Baptist^s  hand.  It 
sometimes  cairies  a  milk-pail  and  crook,  to  repreaent 
the  Good  Shepherd.  In  the  5th  oentury  it  \s  encirded 
with  a  nimbus.  In  the  4th  century  its  bead  is  ciowned 
with  the  cross  and  monogram.  In  the  6th  century  it 
bears  a  spear,  the  emblem  of  wisdom,  ending  in  a  cnw\ 
or  appears,  bleeding  from  five  wounds,  in  a  chalice.  At 
last  it  18  girdled  with  a  golden  zonę  of  power  and  jus- 
tice  (Isa.  xi,  5),  bears  the  banner-cross  of  the  resurrec- 
tion,  or  treads  upon  a  serpent  (Rev.  xviiiy  14).  At  length, 
in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries,  it  lies  on  a  throne  amid 
angels  and  saints,  as  in  the  apocalyptic  rision.  When 
fixed  to  a  cross  it  formed  thte  crucifix  of  the  primitive 
Chorch,  and  thercfore  was  afterwards  added  on  the  re- 
verse  of  an  actaai  CTucifix,  as  on  the  stational  croas  of 
Yellctri.  In  692  the  council  in  Trullo  ordered  the  im> 
age  of  the  Saviour  to  be  substituted  for  the  lamb.  Je- 
sus is  the  Shepherd  to  watch  over  his  tlock,  as  he  was 
the  Lamb,  the  rictim  from  the  sheep.  Walafrid  Strabo 
condemns  the  practice  of  pladng  near  or  mider  the  al- 
tar  on  Good  Friday  lamb's  flesh,  which  received  bene- 
diction  and  was  catcn  on  Easter  day.  Probably  to  this 
custom  the  Greeks  alluded  when  they  accosed  the  Łat- 
ins  of  offering  a  lamb  on  the  altar  at  mass  in  the  9th 
century.  In  ancient  times  the  pope  and  cardinals  ate 
lamb  on  Easter  dav. — Walcott,  Sacred  A  rchaology,  s.  t. 

LAMB  OF  GOD  {aftybę  eeov,  John  i,29,36;  so  of 
the  Messiah,  Tt»t,  iii  Patr,  p.  724,  725,  730),  a  title  of 
the  Redeemer  (compare  Acta  viii,  82 ;  1  Pet.  i,  19,  where 
ilone  tho  term  dfAVÓc  is  elsewhere  employed,  and  with 
a  like  reference).  This  symbolical  appellation  appUed 
to  Jesus  Christ,  in  John  i,  29, 3G,  does  not  refer  merely 
to  the  charactcr  or  disposition  of  the  Saviour,  inasmuch 
as  he  is  alao  called  "the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah'* 
(Rev.  V,  5).  Ncithcr  can  the  appeUation  siguify  the 
most  excelłeał  lamb,  as  a  sort  of  Hebrew  superlative.  The 
term  lamb  is  simply  used,  in  this  casc,  to  signify  the 
sacrificfy  i.  e.  tA^  facrijicial  rictim,  of  which  the  former 
sacrifices  were  typical  (Numb.  vi,  12 ;  Lcv.  iv,  32 ;  v,  6, 
18;  xiv,  12-17).  So  the  prophet  understood  it:  "He  is 
brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter'^  (Isa.  liii,  7);  and 
Paul :  "  For  even  Christ,  our  Pas8over,"  i.  c.  our  Pauwer 
lamb, "  LS  sacrificed  for  us"  (1  Cor.  v,  7 ;  comp.  Pet.  i,  18, 
19).  As  the  ktmb  was  the  symbol  of  sacrificc,  the  Re- 
deemer is  called  "  the  Sacrifice  of  God,"  or  the  divinc 
Sacrifice  (John  i,  14  {  comp.  1  John  xx,  28 ;  Acts  xx,  28 ; 
Rom.  ix,  5  i  1  Tim.  iii,  16;  Tit  ii,  13).  As  the  BapŁist 
pointed  to  the  divinity  of  the  Redeemcr^s  sacrifice,  he 
knew  that  in  this  consisted  its  efficacv  to  remove  the 
sin  of  the  world.  The  dignity  of  the  Sacrifice,  whose 
blood  alone  has  an  atoning  efficacy  for  the  sin  of  the 
world,  is  acknowledged  in  heaven.  In  the  symbolic 
scenery,  John  beheld  **a  Lamb,  as  it  had  been  «/crm,  hav- 
ing  seven  homs  and  seven  eyes,  which  are  the  seven 
spirits  of  God,"  i.  e.  inve8ted  with  the  attributes  of  God, 
omnipotence  and  omniscienco,  raised  to  the  throne  of 
unirersal  empire,  and  receiving  the  homage  of  the  uni- 
ver8e  (1  Cor.  xv,  25;  Phii  ii,  9-11 ;  1  John  iii,  8 ;  Heb. 
X,  5-17;  Rev.  v,  8-14).  Sce  the  monographs  on  this 
subject  cited  by  Yolbeding,  Index  ProgrammaŁum,  p.  52. 
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In  the  Romish  Church  the  expre«on  ishlaaphemoas- 
ly  applied  in  its  Latin  form  to  a  oonsecfated  wax  or 
dough  image  bearing  a  cross,  used  as  a  chmm  by  the 
superstitious.    See  Agnus  Del 

Lamb,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  divine  and  anti- 
quary,  was  bom  about  1790.  He  was  madę  master  of 
Corpus  Christi  College  in  1822,  and  in  1837  was  honored 
with  the  deaneiy  of  Bristol  He  died  in  1850.  Lamb 
published  Hia,  Account  o/ the  XXXIX  AtHcUm,  1553- 
1571  (Cambridge,  1829, 4to;  2d  ed.  1835, 4to);  etc.  See 
/»fu/.  GentL  Mag,  1848,  pt.  ii,  p.  55;  1850,  pt  i,  p.  667; 
Christian  J^membraticerf  June,  1829. 

Łamb,  Thomas,  an  English  Baptist  minister  and 
strict  Calvinist,  ilonrished  in  the  second  half  uf  the  17th 
century.  He  died  about  1672.  He  is  noted  as  the  op- 
ponent  of  John  Goodwin,  the  bold  defender  of  Armin- 
ianism,  whose  Redemption  Redeemed  (London,  1651,  foL) 
Lamb  answered  in  a  work  entitled  Abtobite  Frerdom 
from  Sin  hg  ChrisCa  Dtath/or  the  World,  etc  (London, 
1656, 4to). 

Łambdin,  William,  a  minister  of  the  Methodirt 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  Talbot  Cu.,  Md., 
June  4,  1784;  was  converted  at  sixteen;  removed  to 
Pittsburg  in  1805 ;  joined  the  Baltimore  Conference  in 
1808;  was  on  various  circuits  and  stationa  until  1815; 
then  local  till  1822 ,  then  in  Pittsburg  Conference  until 
1830 ;  then  local  at  Wheeling  untU  1842 ;  then  in  Mem- 
phis Conference,  Tennessee,  where  he  labored  until  he 
was  superannuated  in  1848.  He  died  in  Henry  County, 
Tenn.,  May  22, 1854.  Lambdin  was  an  able  and  faitb- 
ful  minister  of  the  Word,  and  served  the  Church  long 
and  successfully. — Annals  of  the  MethodiU  EpiicopaŁ 
Church  South,  1855,  p.  348. 

Lambert  von  Hersfkld,  or  Aschaffekbcrg,  an 
eminent  Grerman  historian  of  the  llth  oentnnr,  was  bora. 
it  is  supposed  by  some,  at  Aschaffenbuig,  about  1034. 
In  1058  he  entered  the  oonvcnt  of  Horsfeld,  the  school 
of  which  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in 
Germany,  and  in  the  same  year,  1058,  was  ordatned 
priest.  Shortly  after  he  went  on  a  jouraey  to  Jcruaa- 
lem,  without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  abbot  of 
his  convent.  After  his  return  in  the  following  year, 
Lambert  devoted  himself  to  litcrary  pursuits,  yet  bb  an 
inmate  of  the  oonvent  which  he  had  entered  before  his 
departure  for  the  Holy  Land.  He  was  in  great  favor 
among  his  superiors,  as  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  he 
was  sent  to  visit  the  convents  of  Sigeberg  and  Saalfeld^ 
newly-established  institutions.  The  precise  datę  of  his 
death  is  not  ascertained— probably  about  1080.  His 
works,  which  are  numerous,  are  especially  valuable  as 
giving  a  dear  perception  of  the  state  of  lettcrs  in  his 
times.  His  first  work  was  a  heroic  poem,  which  is  now 
lost  He  then  wrote  a  history  of  the  Convent  of  Hcrs- 
feld,  which  contains  valuable  Information  for  the  history 
of  the  llth  century,  but  unfortunately  we  possess  only 
frsgmenta  of  this  work.  These  were  published  by  Ma- 
der  from  a  WolfenbUttel  Codex :  comp.  V(fu9ta$,  saneti' 
monia j  potentia  atcue  maiettat  dumm  Brtmtricemiiwn  ac 
Lynełnirgewium  domus  (Hclmstadt,  1661-4),  p.  150;  and 
again  in  A  ntigą.  Bruntric,  p.  1 50.  This  same  oodex  was 
also  published  by  M.  G.  Waitz,  vii,  13^-141.  His  thinf 
work  is  a  history  of  Germany  in  two  parta.  The  second 
part  is  the  most  oomplete,  bs  well  as  the  most  interest- 
ing:  it  begins  with  the  reign  of  Henry  lY,  and  extend8 
to  the  election  of  king  Rudolf.  It  is  belteved  by  some 
that  this  work,  treating  contemporary  evcnts,  was  wiic- 
ten  at  different  periods,  w1)enever  anything  occurrcd 
which  seemed  to  the  author  important  enough  to  be 
mentioned.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  conduded 
about  1084.  Lamberfs  works  are  remarkable  for  purity 
of  style  and  elegance  of  diction,  as  well  as  for  leaming 
and  accuracy.  Milman  (/^/.CArwft<ra»(y,  viii,  883)  says 
that  he  occupies  as  a  historian,  "  if  not  the  first,  nearly 
the  first  place  in  mcdiieval  history."  Haae  (Ch,  Historg, 
p.  182),  however,  thinks  that  Lambert  was  too  little  ac- 
ąuainted  with  the  ways  of  the  wwld  to  make  a  pmpcr 
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cfarooicler.  Speaking  ot  bk  German  history,  Haae  nys 
that  it  is  "  just  such  a  pictare  of  society  as  might  be  ex- 
pected  from  a  pious  monk  who  had  madę  a  pUgrimage 
to  Łbe  boly  aepulcbre,  and  looked  out  upon  tbe  world  and 
hu  nadoa  from  tbe  smali  stained  window  of  his  celL"  In 
his  allasioDS  to  tbe  difficulties  wbich  occunred  between 
the  temporal  and  ecdesiastical  powers,  Lambert  sbows 
a  nie  degree  of  impartiality,  althougb  necessarily  yield- 
inc  to  somc  extent  to  tbe  effccts  of  bis  position  as  a 
monk,  as  well  as  of  tbe  troubles  of  tbe  times.  Some  of 
his  writings  were  translated  into  German  by  Hegewiscb, 
and  his  whole  works  by  F.  R  v,  Bucbolz  (Frankf.  1819) ; 
alao,  morę  recently,  by  Hesse,  in  tbe  Geschichtschreiber 
daiUeker  Vorzeit.  d,  XI  Jahrh.  (BcrL  1866, 6  vols.).  See 
Frisch,  Comporo/io  criHea  de  Ijamberti  Sch.  ctrmdL,  etc, 
Ditt.  inaug,  Monachu  (1830,  8vo);  Stenzel,  FrłhtkUcke 
Kauer,  i,  495 ,  ii,  101  są.;  Piderit,  Comment  de  Lamb, 
Scka/nah.  (Hersf.  1828^  4to) ;  Hesse,  Recenśion,  Jen,  LU, 
Zatff,  1830,  No.  180;  WUman,  Otto  III  Exkurs,  vi,  p.  214 ; 
Hifsch  and  Waitz,  Chr,  Corhej,  p.  86;  Giesebrecbt,  An- 
naks  AUahatse*  (Berlin,  1841);  YloiOj  Kaiser  Heinrich 
I V;  GrUnhagen,  A  dalbert  r.  Bremen,  1854 ;  Rankę,  A  MA. 
d. BertoL  Akad,  von  1854,  p. 486  sq. ;  Witt^Ueber  Benzo 
(Marburg,  1856);  Herzog,  Real- Encyldopadief  viiiy 
166  Bq. 

Lambert  of  Maestricht,  a  martyr  and  a  saint  of 
the  Romisb  Church,  commemorated  on  Sept  17,  was  bom 
«t  Maestricbt,  Holland,  towards  tbe  middle  of  tbe  7tb 
centary;  was  educated  by  Tbeodard,  blsbop  of  tbat  see, 
whom  be  siiccecded  in  office  wben  tbat  prelate  died  a 
fflaitjr  in  G68,  The  major  domus  Ebroin  was  then  in 
war  witb  tbe  Meiwingian  dynasty,  and  persecuted  all 
its  tupportera.  Upon  Lambert  also  fell  bis  displeasure, 
■nd  he  deprived  bim  of  bis  bbbopric,  and  appointed 
Firamund  in  bis  place.  Lambert  remained  for  seven 
Tcan  (674-^1)  in  the  Convent  of  Stablo,  wbero  be  led  a 
life  of  penitence  and  humiliation.  When  Pepin  d'Her- 
istal,  id'ter  killing  Ebroin,  became  tbe  bead  of  the  king> 
dom,  Lambert  was  restoród  to  his  bisbopric.  Tbe  an- 
eteat  bistoiians  relate  that  be  was  killed  by  a  Frankisb 
chieftain  named  Dodo,  out  of  revenge.  Two  relative8 
of  Dodo  attempted  to  seize  on  tbe  gooda  of  tbe  Cburcb, 
aod  were  killed  by  Lambert*s  nepbew;  Dodo,  in  return, 
caused  Lambert  bimself  to  be  murdered  at  Liege.  Sub- 
Mąiient  writers  attempted  to  render  this  bbtory  morę 
iuteresting.  They  say  tbat  be  was  murdered  by  Dodo 
00  account  of  the  freedom  with  wbich  he  reproved  Pe- 
pin d^Heristal  for  bis  improper  intimacy  with  Alpais,  a 
si^er  of  Dodo.  Siegbert  of  Gemblours  and  otbers  say 
that  on  one  occasion  be  refused  at  tbe  king's  table  to 
bies  A]pa!s*tf  cup  with  tbe  sign  of  tbe  cross,  and,  seeing 
that  be  would  be  killed  for  tbis,  he  forbade  his  followers 
defending  him,  and  said  to  them, "  If  you  truły  love  me, 
lorę  Jesus,  and  confess  your  ains  to  him ;  as  for  me,  it  is 
time  tbat  I  should  go  to  live  in  commnnion  with  him." 
After  saying  wbich,  he  knelt  down,  and,  wbile  praying 
for  bis  encmiea,  was  killed  with  a  spear.  It  was  on  tbe 
17th  of  September,  708  <709  according  to  the  Bollan- 
ibats ;  others  say  697  or  698).  So  great  was  the  venera- 
tion  in  wbich  Lambert  was  held  by  bis  oontemporaries, 
that  in  714  a  cburcb  was  built  in  commemoration  of  him 
at  Uege.  His  snoceasor  in  tbe  bisbopric  was  Hubert. 
Biographies  of  Lambert  were  written  by  Godescbalk, 
dcaeon  of  the  Cburcb  of  Liege  in  the  middle  of  the  8th 
entny ;  Stephan,  bish«p  of  Liege  in  903 ;  a  canon  cali- 
cd  Nicbolaa,  about  1120;  and  a  monk  named  Reiner. 
See  A.  Butler,  Ziret  of  the  Saintt ;  F.  W.  Rettbeig,  K. 
CrtK*.  Detaśehlmdi,  i,  558  8q.;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop, 
Tiii,  165-,  Wetzer  and  Wclte,  Kirchen-l^,  vi,  828, 324. 

Lambert,  Chandley,  a  Metbodist  Episoopal  min- 
i^r,  was  bom  in  Alford,  Berkshire  County,  Mass.,  in 
1781,  and  conrcrted  at  Lansingburg,  N.  York,  March  27, 
1*>4.  He  entered  tbe  Bkck  River  Conference  in  1807, 
iabored  with  great  zeal  and  success  for  twenty  years, 
was  superannuated  in  1827,  and  died  at  Lowville,  N.  Y., 
Ifarch  16, 1845.    Lambert  was  a  man  of  great  integńty 


and  nsefulness.  His  mind  was  superior  and  weU  stored 
with  Information,  and  bis  preaching  eminently  practical 
and  fuli  of  the  Holy  Gbost.  Many  souls  were  convert- 
ed  through  his  labora.^ — Black  Rirtr  Conference  MemO' 
riaAp.128.     (G.L.T.) 

laambert,  FranoU  (generally  known  as  Lambert 
of  Ariffnon,  the  name  of  bis  native  place),  also  called 
John  Serramus,  a  French  tbeologian,  and  one  of  the 
early  apostles  of  tbe  Beformation,  was  bom  in  1487. 
At  tbe  age  of  8ixteen  he  became  a  Gray  Friar,  was  then 
ordained  priest,  and  preached  for  a  wbile  with  great 
success.  He  soon,  however,  tired  of  tbe  world,  and, 
thinking  to  find  peaoe  of  mind  in  stricter  seclusion,  he 
asked  permission  to  join  the  Cartbusians.  Refused  by 
his  superiors,  he  left  his  order  in  1522,  and  embraced  the 
doctrines  of  Lutber,  wbose  writings  be  had  secured  and 
carefully  studied.  On  a  yisit  to  Switzerland  he  was  re> 
ceived  by  Sebastian  de  Monte  Faloone,  prince-bishop  of 
Lausanne,  and  went  to  Beme  and  ZUricb,  where  be  had 
a  public  conference  with  Zwingle.  He  thereupon  cast 
aside  tbe  dress  of  bis  order,  took  tbe  name  of  John  Ser- 
ranus,  and  began  preaching  the  reformed  prindples  in 
the  several  cities  of  Switzerland  and  Germany.  In  1522 
he  held  public  conferences  at  Eisenach,  and  was  greatly 
instrumental  in  propagating  the  Reformation  in  Tbu- 
ringia  and  Hesse.  In  January,  1523,  he  joined  Luther 
at  Wittenberg,  where  he  wrote  bis  commentories  on 
Hosea  and  otber  books.  In  1524  he  went  to  Metz,  and 
aflerwards  to  Strasburg,  where  be  remained  until  called 
to  Hombouig  by  the  landgrave,  Philip  of  Hesse,  in  1526. 
Herę,  in  a  synod  beld  in  October  of  the  same  year,  he 
argued  in  Latin,  and  Adam  Craton,  or  Crafft,  in  German, 
against  the  tencts  of  tbe  Roman  Catbolic  Cburcb  as  de- 
fended  by  Nicholas  Herbom  and  John  Sperber.  Tbe 
latter  were  declared  vanquisbed  and  driven  out  of  Hesse. 
The  convents  were  closed  up,  and  their  revenues  em- 
ployed  to  establish  four  bospitals  and  a  Protestant  acad- 
emy  at  Marburg.  Lambert  became  its  first  professor  of 
theology.  In  1529  he  took  part  in  tbe  Conference  of 
Marburg  between  the  theologians  of  Switzerland,  Sax- 
ony,  Suabia,  and  otber  southem  German  province8.  He 
died  April  18, 1580.  Ali  tbe  writers  of  his  time  agree 
in  calling  him  a  learaed,  industrious,  and  upright  man. 
His  numerous  works  are  now  very  scarce ;  among  the 
most  important  are  Commentarius  in  Evangelium  LU" 
ca  (Wittemberg,  1528,  8vo;  Nuremberg  and  Strasburg, 
1525,  8vo;  Frankfort,  1698,  8vo):— /n  Cantica  cantico- 
rum  ScUomonie  libelluSj  etc  (Strasburg,  1524, 8vo) : — De 
fidelium  rocatione  in  regnam  Christie  id  est  EcdeMum, 
etc.  (Strasburg,  1525,  8vo) : — Farrago  ommum  fere  re- 
rum theologicarum  (1525?),  consisting  of  385  proposi- 
tions  arranged  into  thirteen  cbapters,  and  wbich  con- 
tain  the  whole  tbeological  system  of  the  author: — In 
Johelem  jtrophełam,  etc  (Strasb.  1525, 8vo) : — In  A  moa, 
A  bdiam,  et  Jonam,  et  A  UegoricB  w  Jonom  (Strasburg, 
1525,  8vo) : — In  Micheam^Naum  et  Abacuc  (Strasburg, 
1525,  8vo)  : —  Theses  theologica  in  ggnodo  Ilomburgensi 
ditputaia  (Erfurt^  1527,  4to  and  8vo) : —  Kx€geseo8  in 
Apocalipsim  libri  vii  (Marburg,  1528,  8vo) : — De  Symn 
bolofaederis  numguam  rumpendi  gnam,  cotnmunUmem  ro- 
cant ;  Fr,  Lamberti  Confessio,  etc.  (1 530, 8vo ;  translated 
into  German,  1557, 8vo) : — Commentarii  in  gitatuor  lUn^ot 
Regum  et  in  Ada  Apostolorum  (Strasb.  1526;  Franki). 
1539) : — De  Regno^  Ciritate  et  Dorno  Dei  ac  Domini  nos- 
tH  J,'C,,  etc  (Worms,  1588, 8vo).  See  J.  G.  Schelhom, 
Amanitates  Litteraria,  iv,  807,  812,  324,  828;  x,  1285,- 
Seckendorf,  Commentarius  de  iMtheranismo,  lib.  ii,  sect. 
viłi ;  Freher,  Theałrum  VirorumDoctorum,  i,  104 ;  Bayle, 
Hist,  Diet,  iii,  708  sq. ;  J.  Tilemann,  Vitie  Professorum 
teologia  Marpurgenńum ;  Abraham  Scultet,  Annalet 
ErangelOj  ann.  1526;  Le  Long,  Bibliołh.  Sacra;  J.  F. 
Hekelius,  Epistoła  Singular,  manip.  primus;  Nicćion, 
MemoireSy  xxxijc,  234  sq. ;  Hoefer,  Nour,  Biog,  Generale, 
xxix,  132 ;  Baum  (Johann  W.),  Laitd)ert  r.  A  rignon  nach 
teinem  Leben,  etc  (1840) ;  SchrOckb,  Kirchengeachichte 
8,  d.  Ref,  i,  380,  434 ;  u,  219. 

laambert,  George,  a  F^resbyterian  minister,  was 
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bom  Jan.  31, 1742,  at  Chelsea,  England.  In  1767  he 
became  a  studenfc  at  the  theological  school  undcr  the 
charge  of  Kev.  James  Scott,  at  Heckmondwicke,  Eng- 
land.  He  pursued  bis  studies  there  for  five  years,  and 
then  acceptcd  the  charge  of  a  church  at  HuU,  April  9, 
1769,  where  he  continued  his  ministrations  nntil  his 
death,  March  17, 1816.  Mr.  Lambert  was  a  minister  of 
morę  than  ordinary  power  and  suoccss,  attaching  to 
bimself,  by  his  intellectual  vigor,  morał  worth,  and 
Christian  excellence,  not  only  his  own  people,  but  also 
numerous  members  and  ministers  of  other  denomina- 
tidns.  He  pnblished  two  rolumes  of  his  sermons,  On 
tarious  uśeful  and  important  Subjecta,  ctdapted  to  the 
Famiiy  and  the.  Closet.  Lambert  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  preached  its 
first  anniversaiy  sermon  in  May,  1796.  ISee  Morison, 
Missionary  FatherSj  p.  375  sq. 

Lambert,  Johann  Heinrloh,  a  noted  German 
philoBophcr  and  mathematician,  was  bom  Aug.  29, 1728, 
at  Muhlhausen,  ALsacc,  of  a  French  Protestant  famiiy. 
His  talents  and  application  to  study  haying  gained  him 
friends,  he  obtained  a  good  edncation.  making  remark- 
able  progress  in  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  Oriental 
languages.  In  1756-58  he  visited  Holland,  France,  and 
Italy,  and  while  residing  in  the  first-named  country  ap- 
peared  in  print  with  his  Sur  les  proprietes  remarquables 
de  la  route  de  la  lumtere^  etc.  In  1764  Frederick  the 
Great  summoned  him  to  Berlin,  and  madc  him  a  mem- 
ber  both  of  the  Council  of  Architecture  and  of  the  Acad- 
emy  of  Sciences.  He  died  in  that  dty  SepŁ.  25, 1777, 
leaying  behind  him  the  renown  of  haying  been  the 
greatest  analyst  in  mathematics,  logie,  and  metaphysics 
that  the  18th  century  had  produced.  Lambert  was  the 
first  to  lay  a  acientific^basis  for  the  mcasurement  of  the 
intensity  of  light  in  his  Pirometrie  (Augsburg,  1760). 
and  he  discoyered  the  theory  of  the  speaking-tube.  In 
philosophy,  and  particularly  in  analytical  logie,  he 
sought  to  establish  an  accurate  system  by  bringing 
mathematics  to  bear  upon  thcse  subjects,  in  his  Neues 
Orffcmon,  oder  Gedanken  Ober  die  Erforschung  und  Be- 
ziehung  des  H''ahren  (Lpzg.  1764, 2  yols.).  Of  his  other 
works,  we  may  mention  his  profound  Kosmoloffische 
Brie/e  iiber  die  Einrichtung  des  WeUhaus  (Augsb.  1761), 
and  his  correspondcnce  with  Kant.  See  Hoefer,  Aotir. 
Biog,  Ginerale^  xxix,  151  sq. ;  Chambers,  Cyclop,  s.  v. ; 
Graf,  Lambert^s  I.,eben  (1829) ;  Huber,  Lambert  nach  s, 
LebenuAVirken  {iS29). 

Lambert,  John,  an  English  reformer,  liyed  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  was  for  a  time  minister 
of  an  English  company  at  Antwerp.  After  his  return 
to  England  he  was  charged  with  heresy  because  be  re- 
jected  the  dogma  of  transubstantiation.  He  was  tried 
beforc  the  king  and  bishops,  and,  upon  refusing  to  recant, 
was  btumed  at  Smithfield,  Noy.  20, 1538.  Lambert  was 
distinguished  for  his  leaming.  He  wrote  a  Treaiise  on 
the  Lords  Supper  (edited  by  John  Bali,  London,  1538, 
16mo) : — Treatise  on  Predestination  and  Election  (Can- 
terbury,  1550,  8vo).  See  Bumet,//ts/.  ofthe  Reforma- 
tion,  i,  406;  Allibone,  Diet,  Brit.  and  A  mer,  Authors^  ii, 
1051. 

Lambert,  Joseph,  a  French  ecclesiastic  and  mor- 
alista was  bom  in  Paris  in  1654.  He  took  sacred  or- 
ders  when  thirty  years  old,  and  ilourished  afterwards  as 
prior  of  Saint-Martin>dc-Palaiseau.  He  died  January 
31, 1722.  Among  his  bost  works  are  L* Annie  ecangel- 
iquej  0X1  homiiies  sur  les  Eeangiles  (Paris,  1698-1697,  7 
yols.  12mo,  and  often) : — Instrudion  sur  le  st/mbole  (Par. 
1728, 2  yols.  12roo,  and  often).  See,  for  a  fuli  list  of  his 
writings,  Hoefer,  Xouv,  Biog.  Generale ^  xxix,  150. 

Lambert,  Ralph,  D.D.,  a  prelate  of  the  Chiurch  of 
England,  liyed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century. 
He  was  successiyely  dcan  of  Down,  and  bishop  of  Dro- 
morę  and  of  Meath.  He  is  noted  cspecially  for  his  plea 
in  fayor  of  depriying  I^resbyterian  ministers  of  all  power 
to  celebratc  marria^e.  Some  of  his  Sermons  were  pub- 
Ibhed  in  1693, 1702,  and  1703.     The  datc  of  his  death, 


or  other  particulars  of  his  life,  are  not  at  hand. — Alli- 
bone, Diet,  Brii,  and  A  mer,  A  uthort,  ii,  1052 ,  Ueid,  BisL 
Irish  Presb.  Church,  iii,  88. 

Lambert,  St.,  de,  Charles  Francois,  mar^uis, 
a  noted  French  inlidel  and  poet,  a  contemporaiy  and  oo- 
laborcr  of  Yoltaire  on  the  French  EncydopeecKa  (q.  y.), 
was  bom  at  Yezelise,  in  Lorraine,  in  1716  or  1717. 
About  1750  he  went  to  Paris,  and  soon  found  assodates 
in  Kousseau,  Yoltaire,  Grimm,  and  other  celebratcd 
French  infidels  of  Yoltaire'8  day.  He  became  especially 
celebrated  as  a  poet,  his  productions  were  greatly  lauded 
by  Yoltaire,  and,  finally,  he  was  madę  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy.  As  a  philoeopher,  howeyer,  he  did 
not  really  appear  before  the  public  until  1797,  when  he 
pubUshed  Les  Principes  des  Mcmrs  chez  toutes  les  na- 
tions,  ou  Catechisme  unirersel  (1797-1800).  Ile  died 
Feb.  9, 1803.  St.Lambert's  personal  history  fuUy  coin- 
cides  with  the  doctrines  he  espoused.  Ignoring  all  need 
of  religion,  his  moials  were  truły  Epicurcan,  and  we 
need  not  wonder  to  find  that  bis  celcbrity  iraB  first 
gained  by  the  publication  of  his  cńminal  intercourse 
with  a  woman,  and  the  birth  of  an  illegitimate  child. 

As  to  a  morę  dctailed  description  of  St  Lambcrt^s 
philosophical  system,  it  may  suffice  to  say  here  that  it 
yery  much  resembles  that  of  Helyetius,  whom  St.  Lam- 
bert slayishly  followed.  Thus  he  teaches,  in  treating 
of  man^s  fiofitrr,  and  his  duties  with  regard  to  human 
naturę,  that  "  man,  when  he  first  enters  upon  the  stage 
of  life,  is  simply  an  organized  and  sentient  massj  and 
that,  whateyer  feelings  or  thoughts  he  may  afterwards 
acąuire,  still  they  are  simply  different  manifestations  of 
the  sensational  faculty,  occasioned  by  the  prcssure  of 
his  yaiious  wants  and  necessities.  With  tegard  to  eth- 
ics,  he  maintains  that,  as  man  poesessea  only  sensations, 
his  sole  good  must  be  personal  enjoyment,  his  only  duty 
the  attainment  of  it ;  and  that,  as  we  may  be  mistaken 
as  to  what  objects  are  really  adapted  to  promote  our 
plcasure,  the  safest  rule  by  which  we  can  judge  of  duty 
in  particular  cases  is  public  opinion."  In  his  Catechisme 
Unirersel  he  diyides  the  whole  mass  of  man*s  duty  into 
three  dasses— his  duty  to  himself,  to  hu  own  famiiy, 
and  to  society  at  largc ;  while  the  duties  of  religion  are 
neyer  mentioned,  and  the  yery  name  of  God  is  alto- 
gether  excluded.  Condorcefs  fundamenta!  doctrine  of 
cthics— the  present  perfcctibility  of  mankind,  both  in- 
diyidually  and  socially,  by  means  of  education —  St. 
Lambert  proposed  to  substitute  in  place  of  the  sanctions 
both  of  morality  and  religion,  as  the  great  regencrating 
principle  of  human  naturę  (comparc  Moreli,  /Jisfory  of 
Modem  Philosophy ^  p.  111).  See  Pu3rmaigre,  Saint- 
Lambert  (1840) ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Generale^  s.  y.  (J. 
H.  W.) 

Lambeth  Artlcles.    See  Articles,  Lambeth. 

Łambmschini,  Louis,  an  eminent  luliau  prelate 
and  statesman,  was  bom  at  Genoa  May  16, 1776.  Hay- 
ing entered  the  Order  of  Bamabites,  he  became  biahop 
of  Sabinę,  then  archbishop  of  Genoa;  was  sent  to  France 
as  papai  nuncio  during  the  reign  of  Cluirles  X,  and  final- 
ly created  cardinal  Sept,  30, 1831.  Pope  Gregory  XYI 
appointed  him  abbot  of  Santa  Maria  di  Farfa,  secretary 
of  State  for  foreign  affain,  librarian  ofthe  Church,  grand 
prior  of  the  order  of  St,  John  of  Jenisalcm,  grand  chan- 
cellor  of  the  order  of  St.  Gregory,  and  prefect  of  the  eon- 
gregation  of  studies.  Opposed  to  aU  innoyations,  Lam- 
bmschini  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  religious  and 
political  persccutions  which  marked  the  pontifical  career 
of  Gregory  XYI,  and  became  conseąuently  yery  unpop- 
ular.  In  1845  he  surrendered  the  direction  of  public  tn- 
stmction  to  cardinal  Mezzofante.  On  the  death  of  Greg- 
ory XYI  in  1846,  Lambruschini  came  yery  near  bdng 
clected  pope.  Pius  IX  appointed  him  member  of  the 
States  council,  and  restored  him  to  the  8ecretar>^hip  and 
librarianship  of  the  Yatican.  In  1847  he  was  also  madę 
bishop  of  Porto  de  San  Kufina  and  of  Civita  Yccchia, 
chanccllor  of  the  pontifical  orders,  and  subdean  of  the 
sacred  college.     When  the  rcyolution  broke  out  in  iŁa- 
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\y  Umbrnschini  was  in  danger,  and  fled  to  Civita  Ycc- 
chia,  but,  not  finding  morę  security  there,  he  retumed  to 
Bome.  In  1848  he  fled  fint  to  Naples,  and  afterwards 
joioed  Has  IX  at  Gaeta.  He  re-entered  Bome  with 
tbe  pope  in  1850,  and  was  appointed  cardinal  of  the  pa- 
pai hoitsehold.  He  is  said  to  hare  then  adyised  mena- 
ures  of  moderation,  which  were  rejected  by  cardinal  An- 
tonellL  He  died  May  12, 1854.  Hia  principal  worka 
were  tianalated  into  French,  under  the  title  MidUatumt 
ur  les  Yerłus  de  Samie  Thirtse^pricedu*  d^un  abrege  de 
$a  rie  (Pkria,  1827, 18mo)':— ^ur  rimmacuUe  Canception 
de  Marie,  diuerłatiom  poiimicue  (Pana  and  Beaancon, 
1843,8vo):— ZMro/ion  au  Sacri  CaurdeJesU9yetc.{VKr, 
1857,  I81D0).  See  Diet.  de  la  CowotrtaŁion ;  Bourquelot 
et  Maory,  La  IMUrature  Framcaite  Contemp, ;  Hoefer,' 
Nouv,  Biog,  Generale,  xxix,  175.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Ła'mech  CHeb.  Le^mek^  "ź^^l?,  toster,  otherwise  a  tfig- 
ormu  youth,  in  paiue  La^mek,  T\^\ ;  Septuag.  and  N.  T. 
Aa/icx;  Josephua  AdiuxoCfAnLi,2,2),  the  iiame  of  two 
antedilavian  patriarcha. 

L  The  fifth  in  deacent  from  Cain,  being  the  aon  of 
Methuaael,  and  father  of  Jahal,  Jubal,  Tubal-cain,  and 
Naamah  (Gen.  iv,  18-24).  B.a  cir.  3776.  He  ia  re- 
ooided  to  have  taken  two  wires,  Adah  and  Zillah ;  and 
there  appears  no  reaaon  why  the  fact  ahould  have  been 
mentioned,  anleaa  to  point  him  out  aa  the  author  of  the 
eril  prsctice  of  polygamy.  The  manner  in  which  tbe 
80DS  of  Lamech  diatinguished  themaelyes  aa  the  inven- 
ton  of  uaeful  arta  ia  mentioned  under  their  aeireral  naroea 
(q.  V.).  The  Taigum  of  Jonathan  (ad  loc.)  adda,  that 
his  daoghter  waa  **  the  mistreae  of  aounda  and  aonga,"  i. 
e.  the  ftrst  poetesa;  which  Jewiah  tiadition  embeUiahea 
by  saring  that  all  the  world  wondered  after  her,  even 
the  sona  of  God,  and  that  evil  spirita  were  bom  of  her 
( J/tirocA  on  Ruth,  and  Zohar),  Joeephua  (Ani,  i, 2, 2) 
lelates  that  the  number  of  Lamech'B  sona  waa  seyenty- 
Beven,  and  Jerome  recorda  the  same  tradition,  adding 
that  they  were  aU  cut  ofT  by  the  Deluge,  and  that  this 
vai  the  seventy-and-aevei^old  vengeance  which  La- 
mech imprecatcd. 

The  most  remaikable  circomstance  in  oonnection  with 
Łaneeb  ia  the  poetical  addreas  which  he  is  veiy  obrupt- 
ly  intioduced  aa  making  to  his  wives,  being,  indeed,  the 
ooly  ezample  of  antediluyian  poetry  extant  (Gen.  iv,  23, 
U): 

Adah  and  ZiUah,  hear  my  voice ; 
Wivea  of  Lamech,  listcn  to  my  sar ! 
For  a  man  I  elew  fur  my  wonna, 
Eren  a  yonth  for  my  brnlse : 
If  seyenfold  Cain  was  to  be  avenged, 
Then  Lamech  seventy  and  aeyen. 

f c  has  all  the  appearance  of  an  extract  from  an  old  poero, 
which  we  may  auppose  to  haye  been  handed  down  by 
tnditum  to  the  time  of  Mosea.  It  ia  yery  difficult  to 
dłscoycr  to  what  it  refers,  and  the  best  explanation  can 
be  DoChing  noore  than  a  oonjecture.  It  is  the  subject 
of  a  diasertatiou  by  Hilliger  in  Thesaunu  Theologico- 
PiUoL  i  141,  and  ia  discussed  at  length  by  the  yańous 
oonunentators  on  Genesis.  See  also  Haae,  De  Oraculo 
Laatecki  (Brem.  1712) ;  Schroder,  De  Lamecko  komicida 
(Uaib.  1721).  The  foUowing  ia  a  synopeia  of  ancient 
ifid  modem  %-iewa.  **  Chrysostom  {i/om.  xx  m  Gen,)  re- 
gards  Lamech  aa  a  murderer  stung  by  remorse,  driyen 
to  make  paUic  oonfession  of  his  guilt  solely  to  eaae  his 
cooscienoe,  and  afterwarda  (Horn,  in  Psa,  yi)  obtaining 
BCRj.  Theodoret  {Quast,  in  Gen,  xliy)  sets  him  down 
»  a  mmderer.  Baail  (£>.  260  [317],  §  5)  interpreta 
Laa)cch*a  woffda  to  mean  that  he  had  committed  two 
Bonkn,  and  that  he  desenred  a  much  seyerer  punish- 
Bcnt  than  Cain,  aa  haying  ainned  after.  plainer  wam- 
ing;  Baail  adda,  that  aome  penona  interpret  the  last 
fioei  of  the  poem  aa  meaning  that,  whereaa  Gain*s  sin 
inaeaaed,  and  waa  followed  after  aeyen  generations  by 
the  puniahinent  of  the  Deluge  waahing  out  the  foulness 
oi  the  worUl,  so  Lamech*s  sin  shall  be  followed  in  the 
seyenty-eereDth  (see  Loke  iii,  23-88]  generation  by  the 
ooming  of  him  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  worjd. 

V.-0 


Jerome  {Ep,  xxxyi,  ad  Damasum,  t  i,  p.  IGI)  relates  os 
a  tradition  of  his  predecessors  and  of  the  .Jews  that  Cain 
was  accidentally  slain  by  Lamech  in  the  scyenth  gener- 
ation from  Adam.  This  legend  is  told  with  fuller  de- 
taiła  by  Jarchi.  (See  Kitto,  DaUy  Bibie  JUttst,  ad  loc.) 
According  to  him,  the  occasion  of  the  poem  was  the  re- 
fusal  of  Lamech's  wiyes  to  araociate  with  him  in  conse- 
quence  of  his  haying  killed  Cain  and  Tubal-cain ;  La- 
mech, it  is  said,  was  blind,  and  was  led  about  by  Tubal- 
cain  ;  when  the  latter  saw  in  the  thicket  what  he  sup- 
poaed  to  be  a  wild  beast^,  Lamech;  by  his  son*s  direction, 
shot  an  arrow  at  it,  and  thus  siew  Cein ;  in  alarm  and 
indignation  at  the  deed,  he  killed  his  son ;  hence  his 
wiyes  refuaed  to  associate  with  him;  and  he  excuse8 
himself  eA  haying  acted  without  a  yengeful  or  murder- 
ous  purpoae.  Onkelos,  followed  by  Pseudo -Jonathan, 
paraphraaes  it,  U  haye  not  slain  a  man  that  I  should 
bear  sin  on  his  acconnt'  The  Arab.yer.  (Saadias)  puts 
it  in  an  interrogatiye  form,  *  Haye  I  slain  a  man?'  etc. 
These  two  yersions,  which  are  substantiaUy  the  same, 
are  adopted  by  De  Dieu  and  bishop  Patrick.  Aben- 
Ecra,  Calyin,  Drusius,  and  Cartwright  interpret  it  in 
the  futurę  tense  aa  a  threat,*!  will  slay  any  man  who 
wounds  me.'  Luther  considf  rs  the  occasion  of  the  poom 
to  be  the  deliberate  murder  of  Cain  by  Lamech.  Light- 
foot  {Deca*  Chorogr,  Marc,  praem,  §  iy)  considers  La- 
mech as  expre88ing  remorse  for  haying,  as  the  tirst  po- 
lygamist,  introduced  morę  destruction  and  murder  than 
Cain  was  the  author  of  into  the  world"  (Smith).  Shuck- 
ford,  in  his  Connection,  suppoees  that  the  descendants  of 
Cain  had  liyed  for  a  long  time  in  fear  of  yengeance  for 
the  death  of  Abel  from  the  family  of  Adam ;  and  that 
Lamech,  in  order  to  persuade  his  wiyes  of  the  ground- 
lessness  of  such  fears,  used  the  argument  in  the  text,  L  o. 
if  any  one  who  might  slay  Cain,  the  murderer  of  his 
brother,  waa  threatened  with  seyenfold  yengeance,  sure- 
ly  they  must  expect  a  far  sorer  punlshment  who  should 
presume  to  kill  any  of  us  on  the  same  account.  Others 
regard  Lamech's  speech  as  a  heayen-daring  ayowal  of 
murder,  in  which  he  had  himself  received  a  slight 
wound.  Some  haye  eyen  sought  to  identify  Lamech 
with  the  Asiatic  deity  Lemus  or  Lamee  (see  Moyers, 
Phdn.  477;  Nork,  Bibl,  MythoL  i,  235).  Herder,  in  his 
Iłełn-ew  Poetry,  siipposes  that  the  haughty  and  reyenge- 
ful  Lamech,  oyeijoyed  by  the  inrention  of  metallic  weap- 
ona  by  his  son  Tubal-cain,  breaks  out  in  this  triumphal 
song,  boasting  that  if  Cain,  by  the  proyidence  of  God, 
was  to  be  ayenged  seyenfold,  he,  by  means  of  the  newly- 
inyented  weapona,  so  much  superior  to  any thing  of  the 
kind  known  at  that  tims,  would  be  aUe  to  take  a  much 
heayier  yengeance  on  those  who  injured  him.  This  hy- 
pothesis  as  to  the  oocaaion  of  the  poem  was  partly  an- 
ticipated  by  Hess,  and  has  been  received  by  Kosenmitl- 
ler,  Ewald,  and  Delitzsch.  Pfeiffer  {Dijf.  Scrip,  Loc,  p. 
25)  collects  different  opinions  up  to  his  time  with  his 
usual  diligence,  and  concludes  that  the  poem  is  Lamech  *8 
yindication  of  himself  to  his  wiyes,  who  were  in  terror 
for  Łhc  possible  oonsequences  of  his  haying  slain  two  of 
the  posterity  of  Seth.  This  judicious  view  is  substan<>> 
tially  that  of  Lowth  {De  8,  Poesi  Heb,  iy,  91)  and  Mi- 
chaelis,  who  think  that  Lamech  is  excusing  himself  for 
some  murder  which  he  had  committed  in  self-defence 
("  for  a  wound  inflicted  on  me"),  and  he  opposes  a  hom- 
icide  of  this  naturę  to  the  wilful  and  inexcusable  fratri- 
cide  of  Cain.  Under  this  yiew  Lamech  would  appcar 
to  haye  intended  to  comfort  his  wiyes  by  the  assurance 
that  he  waa  really  expoeed  to  no  danger  from  this  act, 
and  that  any  attempt  upon  hia  life  on  the  part  of  tbe 
friends  of  tbe  deceased  would  not  fail  to  bring  down 
upon  them  the  seyerest  yengeance  (compare  Dathe  and 
RoaenmtUler,  ad  loc;  see  also  Tumer^s  Compcmion  to 
Genesis,  p.  209).  *'  That  he  had  slain  a  man,  a  younp 
man  (for  the  yonth  of  one  clause  is  undoubtcdly  but  a 
moro  specific  indication  of  the  man  in  the  other),  and 
this  not  in  cool  blood,  but  in  consequcnce  of  a  wound  or 
bruise  he  had  himself  receivcd,  i»,  if  not  the  only  possi- 
ble, ocrtainly  the  natnral  and  obrious  meaning  of  the 
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wordfl ;  and  on  the  groand  apparently  of  a  difference  be- 
tween  his  case  and  tbat  of  Cain'8 — namely,  that  he  had 
donc  under  provocation  whaŁ  Cain  had  done  tcitkout  it — 
he  assures  himself  of  an  intercst  in  the  divine  guaid- 
ianship  and  protection  immeasurably  greater  than  that 
granted  to  Cauu  This  seems  as  plainly  the  import  of 
Lamech'8  speech  as  language  oould  well  make  it.  But 
if  it  seems  to  imply,  as  it  certainly  does,  that  Lamech 
was  not  an  offender  after  the  ty^te  and  measore  of  Cain, 
it  at  the  same  time  shows  how  that  branch  of  the  ha- 
man family  wcre  becoming  familiar  with  strife  and 
bloodshed,  and,  instcad  of  moarning  oyer  it,  were  rather 
presuming  on  the  divine  mercy  and  forbearance  to  brace 
themsełyes  for  its  enoounters,  that  they  might  repel 
force  with  force.  The  prelude  already  appears  here  of 
the  terrible  scenes  which,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  genera- 
tioiis,  diflclosed  themseWes  far  and  wide — when  the  earth 
was  iilled  with  yiolence,  and  deeds  were  every  day  done 
which  cried  in  the  ear  of  heayen  for  yengeance.  Such 
was  the  miserable  reaolt  of  the  human  art  and  the  earth- 
ly  resouroes  brought  into  play  by  the  Cainite  laoe,  and 
on  which  they  proudly  leaned  for  their  ascendency ;  nor 
is  it  too  much  to  say  that  here  also,  eyen  in  respect  to 
the  poetic  gift  of  naturę,  the  beginning  was  prophetic 
of  the  end*"  (Fairbaim).     See  Antediluyia^b. 

2.  The  serenth  in  descent  from  Seth,  being  the  son 
of  Mcthuselah,  and  father  of  sereral  sona,  of  whom  ap- 
parently the  oldest  was  Noah  (Gen.  v,  25-81 ;  1  Chroń, 
i,  3 ;  Lukę  ui,  96).  KC  3297-2520.  He  was  182  yean 
old  at  the  birth  of  Noah,  aod  Burvived  that  eyent  695 
yean,  making  his  total  age  777.  His  character  appears 
to  haye  been  different  from  that  of  his  Cainite  name- 
sakc  (see  Dettinger,  in  the  Tub.  ZciUckr,/.  Tkeol  1835, 
i,  U  sq.)«  "Chiysoatom  {Senn.  ix  in  Geru,  and  Horn, 
xxi  tn  Gen,),  perhaps  thinking  of  the  character  of  the 
other  Lamech,  speaks  of  this  as  an  unrighteous  man, 
though  moved  by  a  diyine  impulse  to  giye  a  prophetic 
name  to  his  son.  Buttman  and  others,  obserying  that 
the  names  of  Lamech  and  Enoch  are  found  in  the  Ust 
of  Seth's,  as  well  as  of  Cain'8  family,  infer  that  the  two 
lists  are  mcrely  different  yersions  or  reoensions  of  one 
original  list — traces  of  two  conflicting  histories  of  the 
first  human  family.  This  theory  b  desenredly  repudi- 
ated  by  Dclitzach  on  Gen.  v"  (Smith). 

Łamennais,  Fólicitó  Robert,  AbU  de,  a.  Ro- 
man CathoUc  theologian  and  philosopher,  occupies  a  di»* 
tiuguished  płace  in  the  ecclesiastical,  political,  and  lit- 
erary  history  of  France  of  the  19th  century.  He  was 
bom  of  a  noble  family  at  SuMalo,  in  Bretagne,  June  6, 
1782.  In  his  boyhood,  his  clerical  tutor  haying  flcd 
to  England  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Reyolution,  he  and 
his  brothcr  continued  their  studies  together  with  singu- 
lar  independence.  It  is  said  that  when  only  twelve 
yeaiB  old  he  was  able  to  read  Liyy  and  Plutarch  with 
ease.  "  In  1794,  haying  been  sent  to  liye  with  an  unclc, 
this  rclation^  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  a  wilful  boy, 
used  ro  sliut  him  up  for  whole  days  in  a  library  consist- 
ing  of  two  compartments,  one  of  which,  called  '  Heli,' 
coutaincd  a  large  number  of  prohibited  books,  which 
little  Robert  was  enjoined  not  to  read.  But  the  lad  al- 
ready cared  for  nouc  but  books  of  reflection,  and  finding 
some  of  thcse  on  the  prohibited  shclres,  that  division 
bccame  hid  fayorite.  Long  hours  were  thus  spent  in 
reading  the  ardent  pages  of  Rousseau,  the  thoughtful 
Yolumcs  of  Alalebranche,  and  other  writers  of  sentiment 
and  philosophy.  Such  a  coursc  of  reading,  far  from  pro- 
ducing  its  usual  effccts  of  prcoocious  yainglory  and  uu- 
belief  on  so  young  a  mind,  serycd  rather  to  ripen  his 
judgment,  and  to  deyelop  that  rcligious  fenror  which 
was  a  part  of  his  naturę"  {Engluh  Cyciopadia),  He 
soon  took  a  decidedły  rcligious  coursc,  and,  though  of- 
fercd  a  mcrcantile  carecr  by  his  father,  chose  the  clerical 
profession.  Before,  howeycr,  entering  upon  the  studies 
of  the  sacrcd  oflricc,  he  acceptcd  in  1807  the  position  as 
teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  college  of  his  natiye  place. 

To  promote  practical  piety,  he  published  in  1808  a 
traiulation  of  the  ascetic  Guide  Upiritutl  of  Louis  de 


Blois.    In  reference  to  the  Cohcordat  of  Napoleon,  he 
wrote  RejlexioM  sur  ritat  de  Piglite  en  France  pendant 
łe  dir^uUiśme  siśde  et  tur  la  sUuation  aetuelle  (1808). 
He  here  denounoes  the  materialism  propagated  by  the 
philoflophers  of  the  18th  centuiy,  bitterly  deplores  the 
apathy  thence  induoed  to  religion,  and  exprMBca  much 
hope  from  the  beneficent  influence  of  the  Concordat,  and 
declares  the  lawa  of  religion  and  morality  to  be  the  su- 
premę lawa  of  life.    The  imperial  oensonhip^  howeyer, 
detected  a  dangerous  independent  tendency  in  this  work, 
espedally  in  the  demand  for  eodesiastical  synods  and 
conferences,  and  the  issue  of  the  fint  edition  was  sup- 
preased.    After  haying  receiyed  the  clerical  tonsure  (in 
1811),  he  published,  in  defence  of  the  papai  authonty 
'  and  against  Napoleon,  Tradition  de  P^glise  sur  fingtilu- 
tion  da  ireąues  (Paris,  1814).    From  retirement  in  Eng- 
land, whither  he  had  been  obliged  to  flee  during  the 
Hundred  Days,  Lamennais  retumed  to  France  (in  1816) 
in  fuli  sympathy  with  the  Restoration,  and  entered 
morę  ardentiy  than  eyer  upon  the  work  of  disseminatin^* 
his  earlier  opinions.     He  was  onUdned  priest  in  1817, 
and  in  this  year  began  the  publication  of  his  Estai  tur 
rindifferenee  en  maiiśre  de  religion  (Paria,  1817-1820,4 
yols.).     This  work,  of  which  Lacordaire  said  that  it 
caosed  ita  author  to  rise,  in  a  single  day,  like  a  new  Bos- 
suet  aboye  the  horizon,  thoroughly  aroused  pubhc  at- 
tention  to  the  author  and  his  principles,  attfacted  many 
readen  by  the  eloqnence  of  its  style,  and  has  passcd 
through  many  editions.    The  work  belongs  to  the  Cath- 
oUc reactionary  school  of  phUosophy,  to  which  Joseph 
de  Blaistre  had  giyen  the  leading  impulse.    The  antbor 
fint  pointa  out  certain  perilous  tendencies  of  the  age 
which  seem  to  threaten  another  reyolution,  and  notices 
the  yarious  systems  of  religious  indifference.     He  next 
asserts  the  abeolute  importance  of  reUgion  to  the  indi- 
yidual  and  the  state.  The  inąuiiy  conccming  the  ground 
of  oertainty  ui  matten  of  religion  is  then  met  by  posta- 
lating  authoriły  —  that  is,  the  eonsentinff  ł^gtimony  of 
mankind  as  the  only  ground.     This  testimony  finds  its 
interpretation  by  diyine  appotntment  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  finally  in  the  pope.     This  whole  scheme 
proceeds  upon  the  basis  of  sceptical  philosophy,  which 
denies  to  the  indiyidoal  reason  the  poseession  of  oertain- 
ty conoeming  any  truth,  whether  scientific,  philosophic, 
or  reUgious,  and  which  takes  refuge  for  the  attainment 
of  religious  certainty  in  a  common  consent  diyinely 
guided.    It  thus  becomes  the  duty  of  the  state,  for  the 
security  of  its  own  welfarc  and  that  of  the  indiyidual,  to 
enforoe  by  eyery  morał  and  physical  means  the  deciaons 
of  this  authoritatiye  Church.     Here  was  an  atiempt  to 
win  back  both  prince  and  people  to  the  abeolute  subrais- 
sion  demanded  by  Gregory  YII  and  Innocent  III.    The 
French  Church  was  alarmed  at  so  extremc  a  position,  and 
disayowed  ita  own  champion.     A  D^fente  de  riCssai  nr 
riiidifference  was  issned  by  the  author.    In  1818  Lamen- 
nais joined  hands  for  a  brief  period  with  certain  Royal- 
ists  in  founding  the  "  Conseryateur ;"  but  afterward?,  in 
sympathy  with  another  coterie  called  the  drapeau  hlanCj 
his  seyerity  in  writing  against  the  management  of  the 
uniyersity  inyited  the  attention  of  the  poUce  authorities. 
In  1824  he  yisited  Roroe,  and  was  reoeiyed  with  distinc^ 
tion  by  pope  Leo  XII ;  he  is  said  to  haye  declined  a 
cardiualship,  as  he  had  preyiously  declined  a  hishopric 
which  had  been  urgcd  upon  him  by  the  ministry  at 
Paris.     In  La  Religion  eowideree  dans  ges  rapports  arec 
fordre  dcii  et  politigue  (Paris,  1825-26,  2  yols.)  he  fint 
began  to  exhibit  that  freedom  of  thought,  reaching  to 
the  last  boundary  of  reyolution  (but  which,  howeyer, 
independent  of  Church  interesta,  abandona  nothing  in 
spiritual  faith).     It  contained  an  attack  upon  Gallican 
principles,  and  upon  some  measures  of  the  king,  which 
brought  him  again  before  the  conrta.    Defended  by  the 
legał  skiU  of  Berr>'er,  he  was  let  off  with  a  fine  of  thirty 
franca.    There  is  a  manifest  prognostication  of  the  com- 
ing  disturbancc,  of  the  brcach  between  the  hierarchical 
authority  and  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  his  Progris  ds 
la  rwolution  et  de  la  guerre  contrę  NgUae  (1829). 
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The  Jnly  rerolution  oompleted,  the  Cborch  most  now 

be  nved  by  bńnging  it  into  hannooy  witfa  the  demands 

of  dvii  liberty,  and  to  senre  rach  an  end  Lamennais 

enien  opon  the  aecond  period  of  his  career.     With  the 

oo-opeiiCi(Mi  of  Laooidaire  (q.  v.)  and  Montalembert  (q. 

T.)  be  fonnded  the  jonmai  VAvemr,  which  had  for  its 

motto  '*God  and  Freedom,"  and  for  its  guiding  thooght 

ooDceming  the  Chozch  that  the  latter  can  save  itself 

from  the  rain  which  waits  on  political  absolntism  only 

bjr  (reeiiig  itself  from  all  relations  with  the  state,  and 

fioffl  the  comiptions  of  hierarchical  luxury,  while  it  is 

to  flourish  only  throngh  the  rolnntary  devotion  of  its 

sdhennts,  and  in  harmony  with  laws  which  secare  for 

the  people  freedom  of  education  and  worship.     He 

pRached  soch  a  doctfine  enthnsiastieally,  and  belieTed 

thit  Romę  would  receive  it.    He  was  present  at  Komę 

ia  1831  with  Laoordaire  and  Montalembert,  and  songht 

to  win  the  representattres  of  the  French,  Rossian,  Aus- 

tiian,  and  Pruaeian  oourts  to  his  riewsi.    An  audience 

was  graated  by  the  pope  only  on  condition  of  silence 

ooDoerning  the  matters  agitoted.    When,  howerer,  La- 

coidsire  had  presented  a  scheme  of  these  view8  in  writ- 

inf?,  the  French  bishops,  on  April  22, 1832,  preaented  an 

ootspokcn  opposition  to  them.    A  few  eztracts  ftom  an 

encydical  letter  condemnatory  of  soch  principlea  which 

waa  iasued  by  Oiegoiy  Xyi  on  Aag.  15, 1882,  best  ex- 

plsins  the  pecuUar  poeition  assomed  by  the  writeia  of 

VAvmir:  **Fxom  this  infections  soorce  of  indifferent- 

imi}"  says  the  encydical,  ^flows  that  absord  and  erro- 

Deotts  mazim,  or,  rather,  that  madneas,  which  wonld 

iunre  and  guanntee  to  all  liberty  of  oonscienoe.    The 

way  is  prepared  for  this  pemicions  enor  by  the  free  and 

snUniited  liberty  of  opinion  which  is  sprńuling  abroad, 

to  the  nusfortane  of  civil  and  leligioos  sodety,  some 

•aerting  with  extjneme  impmdence  that  it  may  be  pr»> 

diKtive  of  certain  advantages  to  religion."    And  aftoi^ 

wsrds  it  adds :  **  With  this  is  oonnected  that  lamentable 

liberty  which  we  cannot  regard  with  too  much  horror, 

the  liberty  of  the  prosa  to  pnblish  all  sorts  of  writings, 

■  liberty  which  some  pemns  dare  to  demand  and  extol 

with  80  much  noise  and  ardor."    A  oopy  of  it  waa  scnt 

with  speeiał  espUnationa  to  Lamennais  by  caidinal 

Psocą,  who  nrged  him  to  render  sabmission  to  the  aa- 

thońty  he  had  himself  so  highly  extolled,  and,  as  if  to 

nake  eren  morę  explidt  the  meaning  ot  the  encydical 

»r  which  he  waa  the  transmittent,  added,  **  The  doc^ 

tiines  of  the  L^A  vemr  upon  the  liberty  of  worship  and 

(he  liberty  of  the  press  are  yery  reprehenaible,  and  in 

^position  to  the  teaching,  the  nuucims,  and  the  połicy 

«Jtie  Ckurek  [the  itaUcs  are  oars].    They  have  ex- 

cctdiogly  astonished  and  afflicted  the  holy  father;  for 

if.  onder  certain  circamstances,  prodenoe  oompels  os  to 

iolerste  them  as  lesser  evils,  sach  doctrinea  can  newcar 

be  beld  op  by  a  Roman  Gathdic  as  good  in  themsdwes, 

or  ss  things  desirable.''    Strangdy  enough,  as  it  must 

ippear  to  Protestant  ideaa,  the three  editors  of  UArenir 

—lamennais  and  his  two  younger  coadjutora,  Lacor- 

<Uiie  and  Montalembert — sofamitted  to  the  papai  see, 

*Qd,of  cooise,  to  erince  Łheir  sincerity,  discontinned  the 

poUication  of  VA  remr.    But  TiSmennais  having  after- 

wanfai,  in  certain  smaller  artides,  expre88ed  himself  in  a 

ipińtcoDtrary  to  the  wiews  of  the  encydical,  he  reodved 

t  ktter  from  the  pope  cm  the  sobject,  and  thereupon,  in 

afannal  way,  sabscribed  a  sabmission,  Dec  11, 1883,  at 

the  palące  of  the  arehbishop  of  Paris.    In  the  Affaires 

it  Borne  (see  bek>w),  however,  he  dedared  that  this  sub- 

■ttaion  on  his  part  had  been  madę  only  for  the  sake 

^  peace,  and  that,  in  trath,  the  welfare  of  the  people 

■nt  be  eooaideied  before  that  of  the  Church.    In  1834 

^orofei  4f  m  crof/fnd  appeaied,  which  passed  in  a  few 

rcais  throogh  100  editiona,  and  was  translated  into 

■ouy  langoagca.    In  this  work  a  new  spirit  is  mani- 

^   In  camert  langoage.  the  former  and  exiBting  evil8 

^f  ttdety  are  depkired,  while  in  a  style  of  prophetic  ar- 

<lor  the  ftttme  is  antidpated.    A  new  Christianity, 

^■nd  on  the  pńndples  of  the  New  Testament,  in  a  rev- 

'  democnuic  state  is  aou^t.    A  certain  ideał 


external  form  was  still  Lamennais'  hope.  He  had  ideał* 
ized  the  Church,  and  woold  now  eeek  a  like  panacea  in 
a  social  reorganization  (^  Brit,  and  For.  Evangd,  Re* 
viewy  Oct.  186B,  p.  731).  This  work  was  sererdy  eon- 
demned  by  a  special  decree  of  Gregory  XVI,  Aag.7, 1834. 
In  the  Affaires  de  Borne  (Paris,  1886)  Lamennais  en- 
ters  fully  npon  the  flnal  period  ot  his  life.  He  here 
breaks  cofupletely  and  irrevocably  with  the  Church;  de- 
dares  the  Koman  hierarchy,  of  which  he  had  long  been 
the  champion,  to  be  inoompatible  with  a  tnie  Christian- 
ity and  a  tme  humanism,  and  hereaflter  Lamennais  was 
regarded  by  the  Church  authorities  as  an  apostatę. 
Like  Lather,  Ulrich  ron  Hntten,  and  many  other  great 
men,  Lamennais  had  been  completely  disenchanted  by 
the  sight  of  the  corruptions  of  Home  in  ber  very  strong- 
hold.  **  Hm  strong  and  dear  viuon  saw  in  her  but  a 
oorpse  which  it  was  run  to  attempt  to  resuscitate ;  a 
oonglomerate  religion  madę  up  of  Christianity  penrerted 
by  Jewish  83rmbolism,  and  degraded  and  sensnialized  by 
€)riental  and  ckissical  mythology  and  philoeophy.  Yet 
he  hesitated  long  before  he  could  make  up  his  mind  to 
deny  his  whole  prerioos  life,  to  forsake  and  repudiato 
what  he  had  formerly  defended,  to  beoome  an  antago- 
nist  of  the  Church  of  which  he  had  formerly  been  the 
bolwark  and  the  champion;  and  it  required  a  year*s 
meditation  and  self^^Kamination,  amid  the  woods  of  his 
patemal  domain  of  La  Chesnaye,  before  he  resolyed  finał- 
ly  and  forever  to  break  with  thh  Church  of  Romę.  In 
a  woridly  point  of  yiew,  he  had  eyerything  to  lose  and 
notbing  to  gain  by  the  coorse  which  he  pursued,  and  it 
required  no  ordinary  courage,  no  smali  portlon  of  the 
martyr^pirit  to  act  as  he  acted"  CFor,  and  Brif,  Erang, 
Retiiw,  Oct.  1863,  p.  780).  In  1837  he  began  to  edit  a 
daily  jounud,  f^  Uvre  du  Patple,  Hii  work,  Le  Pays  et 
le  Gourememftni  (1840),  was  obnoxious  to  the  authoriti^ 
and  cauaed  the  author  two  years'  impnsonment  and  a 
flne  of  2000  (nncs.  The  most  important  and  elaborate 
work  of  the  lattor  days  of  Lamennais  is  his  Etguiage  d^une 
Phiiomtphie,  in  4  rolumes  (Paris,  1840-46) ;  a  work  do- 
qnent  and  religious  in  tonę,  and  exhibiting  the  author*s 
generał  philoeophical  conceptions  in  this  later  period  of 
his  life.  Here  the  authoritative  ground  of  certainty  u 
found,  not  in  the  common  testimony  of  mankind,  but  in 
the  common  reason,  Philoaophy  is  understood  in  a  broad 
sense,  having  for  its  rangę  the  facts  of  generał  being ;  it 
is  not  merely  a  mattor  of  psychology  or  metaphysics. 
The  method  of  this  philoeophy  is  the  assumption  of  cer- 
tain foundation  truths  which  all  mankind  admit  Ab- 
solute  existence  is  not  capable  of  proof,  and  ui  like  man- 
ner  God  and  the  world  are  two  fundamental  assump- 
tions.  God  bas  in  his  own  essence  necessity  and  varie- 
ty.  He  is  an  etemal  consdous  Ego.  He  bas  the  tri- 
une  attributes  of  power,  intelligence,  and  love,  which  in 
Scriptare  language  are  expre88ed  as  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit.  God  has  sodety  within  himself,  is  the  type 
of  all  sodety,  and  the  three  attributes  produce  and  ex- 
plain  the  laws  of  whateyer  is  outside  of  God.  These 
attributes  are  reoognised  as  controlling  elements  through 
eyery  deyelopment  of  this  philoeophical  system.  Crea- 
tion  is  not  enumation,  bat  the  original  diyine  ideas  are 
madę  real  by  God'syree  power.  This  is  not  Pantheism 
or  Dualism.  Matter  arises  under  the  mysterious  power 
of  God  in  the  limiiatum  of  indiridualB.  Properly  speak- 
ing,  matter  is  not  a  distinct  entity ;  it  is  but  a  limitation 
of  that  which  exists.  Time  and  space,  the  modes  of 
owr  existenoe,  are  the  limitations  of  eternity  and  im- 
mensity,  which  are  the  modes  of  God*8  existence.  The 
naturę  of  the  uniyerse  is  to  be  determined  by  the  aid  of 
the  disdosurcs  of  science,  but  the  laws  of  its  existenoe 
and  operation  in  the  forms  of  inorganic,  o^i^anic,  and  in- 
tellectual  being  are  determined  by  the  appUcation  of  the 
prindples  inherent  in  the  three  diyine  attributes.  Man 
is  the  most  deyated  of  the  beings  known  to  us.  The 
great  problem  conceming  man  is  the  origin  of  morał 
eyiL  This  is  to  be  expUined  as  a  ImikUion  of  the  free 
morał  agent  in  his  communion  with  God.  Thus,  ał- 
though  hurtfid  to  the  subject,  the  actuality  of  morał  evil 
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does  not  introduce  any  posiiive  duorder  into  the  uni- 
Yene  regarded  as  a  realization  of  the  dirine  ideaik  The 
true  purpose  of  iiian's  life  U  to  free  himself  from  thia 
rtate  of  uolation,  of  negation  in  telfy  and  oome  into  en- 
tire  hannony  with  the  diyine  wiU.  The  application  of 
thifl  system  to  the  seyeral  facolties  and  pimuits  of  man 
is  developed  at  large.  Hope  for  the'  world  thus  Ues  in 
the  deyelopoient  of  the  people.  Religion  and  naturę 
will  iasue  in  one  when  fiUly  dlsclosed.  Eyerything  in 
the  work  seems  to  proceed  from  a  rellgious,  bot  no  lon- 
ger  chorchly  stand -point. 

.  Lamennais'  Ductunons  Critigtte*  et  pensies  direrset 
sur  la  Religion  et  la  PkUosophie  (Paria,  1841)  gives  the 
author's  view8  on  social  questiona.  In  place  of  the 
Church  authority  whose  claims  he  forrocrly  advocated, 
he  would  now  have  the  democratic  theocracy  honored. 
This  is  in  great  measure  a  retraction  of  his  work  Sur 
rindijference  en  matiśre  de  Jłeliffion,  Of  aimilar  im- 
port is  La  Religion  du  passi  et  de  Vavemr  du  Peuple 
(1842).  It  is  no  longer  the  futurę  of  the  Church  of 
which  he  speaks,  but  of  the  people.  His  Church  ia  now 
the  religion  of  brotherly  love,  and  he  will  have  it  rise 
upon  the  ruins  of  both  Komanism  and  Protestantism. 
A  mtchatpands  et  Dawana  (1843),  and  Lea  ecangiUe,  tra- 
dudion  nottveUe  avec  de$  notes  et  des  reflexions  (1846), 
were  issued  professedly  as  a  defence  for  the  people 
against  a  mytholc^cal  and  snperstitious  credulity.  La- 
mennais was  greatly  interested  in  the  February  Kevolu- 
tion,  and  exerted  his  influence  to  prevent  acts  of  vio- 
lenoe  against  the  Church  and  religious  interests.  Grat- 
itode  for  his  senrices  in  this  regard  led  to  his  election 
to  the  Ąssembly  from  the  department  of  the  Seine,  and 
in  his  seat  he  always  sided  with  the  Lefl.  He  is  said  to 
have  spoken  but  once,  and  that  in  opposition  to  the  dic- 
tatorship  of  Cayaigiuu:.  Ue  undertook  the  editorship, 
conjointly  with  Pascal  Duprat,  of  the  joumal  Le  Peuple 
Constituanf.  He  was  grieved  by  the  yiolence  of  the  Red 
Kcpublicans,  though  still  steadiast  in  his  hope  of  the 
democracy ;  and  was  forced  into  retirement  by  the  coup 
d'etat,  meeting  with  disappointment  in  this  direction 
likewiBe.  Nothing,  howerer,  availed  to  change  the 
views  he  had  in  Uter  years  adopted,  and  the  Church 
sought  in  vain,  through  the  influence  of  relatiyes,  to  re- 
call  him  to  her  faith  on  his  dying  bed.  He  died  at  Par- 
is,  in  the  Kue  du  Grand  Chartres,  Feb.  27, 1854.  He  had 
refused  to  see  a  minister,  and  his  will  ordered  that  no 
fbrmal  oeremony  should  attend  his  buriaL  He  wished 
his  body  to  be  placed  in  the  corbillard  des  pauyres,  or 
pauper's  hearae,  and  this  direction  was  complied  with. 
His  remaius  were  followed  by  a  few  friends,  as  Beran- 
ger  and  Gamier  Pages,  and  also,  notwithstanding  the 
police  prohibition,  by  a  large  number  of  the  people,  who 
gathered  at  the  oemetery  P^re  la  Chaise.  No  prayer 
was  uttered,  nor  last  word  said,  and  the  remains  were 
placed  in  the  oommon  grave,  without  cross  or  stone  t-o 
mark  their  resting- place.  Lamennais  was  smali  of 
stature,  though  of  attractive  physiognomy ;  somewhat 
slow  and  hesitating  in  speech,  with  something  of  the 
Bretagne  dialect;  less  able  with  his  tongue  than  with 
his  pen.  His  faroily  had  lost  most  of  their  property  in 
the  flrst  Revolution,  and  he  himself  a  large  part  of  his 
own  through  misplaced  confidence.  In  later  yeais  he 
resided  mostly  on  a  smali  estate  in  Lachesnaye,  near 
Dinan,  in  Bretagne. 

As  a  literary  cbaracter,  Lamennais  occupied  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  revival  of  style  under  the  Restoration. 
Hb  erą  succeeds  that  of  Chateaubriand,and  corresponds 
with  that  of  Madame  de  Stael  and  Joseph  de  Maistre. 
He  was  an  eamest  if  not  profound  thinker,  but  especial- 
ly  brilliant  as  a  writer.  Ue  had  the  culture  of  art  com- 
bined  with  the  vebemence  of  passion,  though  the  latter 
element  perhaps  too  often  expre88ed  itself  in  the  manner 
of  declamation.  Aa  a  theorist  in  social  philosophy  he 
had  a  counterpart  in  Benjamin  Constant,  who  took  his 
stand-point  in  indiridual  liberty,  while  Lamennais  set 
out  from  the  aasuroption  of  a  consenting  unity  in  society 
^nd  religion.    It  has  beeu  daimed  that  his  stcatlfastucss 


to  this  pfimary  principle  explain8  the  TiriAtioii  of  poaU 
tion  which  changed  political  circumotances  aeemed  to 
necessitate,  causlng  him  to  be  at  one  time  all  for  the 
Church,  at  another  all  for  the  people.  There  were,  at 
all  erents,  three  distinct  periods  in  his  career,  in  the 
first  of  which  he  was  Ultnunontane  i  in  the  aeoond  he 
sought  to  mediato  between  the  Church  and  democratic 
ideas;  while  at  the  last  he  cast  oif  all  churchly  oontrol, 
and  became  a  chiliastic  prophet  of  the  democracy. 

ItL  Guizot,  in  the  second  series  of  his  MedUations  on 
the  Actual  State  of  Christiamty^  thus  portraitnrea  La- 
mennais :  "  This  apoetle  of  unirersal  reason  was  at  the 
same  time  the  proudest  worshipper  of  his  own  reason. 
Under  the  pressure  of  eyents  without,  and  of  an  ardent 
controyersy,  a  transformation  took  place  in  him,  marked 
at  once  by  Its  logical  deductions  and  its  morał  inoonsist^ 
ency ;  he  changed  his  camp  «rithout  changing  his  prin- 
ciples ;  in  the  attempt  to  lead  the  supremę  authority  of 
hu  Church  to  admit  his  principlea  he  had  failed ;  and 
from  that  instant  the  yery  spirit  of  revolt  that  he  had 
BO  seycrely  rebuked  broke  loose  in  his  soul  and  in  his 
¥nriting8,  tinding  expre8sion  at  one  time  in  an  indigna- 
tion  fuli  of  hatred  leyelled  at  the  powerful,  the  ńcb,  and 
the  fortunate  ones  of  the  worid;  at  another  time  in  a 
tender  sympathy  for  the  miaeries  of  humanity.     The 
Words  of  a  B^ieter  are  the  eloquent  outbnrst  o(  this 
tumult  in  his  souL    Plunged  in  the  chaos  of  aentiments 
the  most  contradictory,  and  yet  daiming  to  be  always 
consistent  with  himself,  the  champion  of  authority  be- 
came in  the  state  the  most  baited  of  democrata,  and  in 
the  Church  the  haughtiest  of  rebels.     It  is  not  without 
soRow  that  I  thus  expre88  my  unresenred  opinion  of  a 
man  of  superior  talent — mind  lofty,  soul  intensc ;  a  man 
in  the  8equel  profoundly  sad  himself,  although  haughty 
in  his  yery  faU.     One  cannot  read  in  their  stormy  suc- 
cession  the  numerous  writings  of  the  abbe  de  Lamen- 
nais without  recognising  in  them  traoes,  I  will  not  say  of 
his  intellectual  perplexities — his  pride  did  not  feel  thcm 
— ^but  of  the  sufTerings  of  hu  soul,  whether  for  good  or  for 
eyiL    His  was  a  noble  naturę,  but  fuli  of  exaggenLtion  in 
his  opiniona,  of  fanatical  airogance,  and  of  angry  asper- 
ity  in  his  polemics.     One  title  to  our  gratitude  remains 
to  the  abbć  de  Lamennais — he  thundcrcd  to  purpoae 
against  the  gross  and  yulgar  forgetfulness  of  the  great 
morał  interests  of  humanity.     His  essay  on  indifference 
in  religious  ąuestions  inflictcd  a  rude  blow  upon  that 
yice  of  the  time,  and  recalled  men*s  soula  to  regions 
aboye.    And  thus  it  was,  too,  that  he  rendered  seryicc 
to  the  great  moycment  and  awakening  of  Christiana  in 
the  19th  century,  and  that  he  merita  his  place  in  that 
moyement,  although  he  deserted  it." 

One  of  Lamennab'  last  and  most  eamest  injunctions 
was  that  oertain  papers,  which  contained  his  lateat  aen- 
timents, should  be  published  without  alteration  or  sup- 
pression ;  but  the  religious  adyisers  of  his  nieoe  (who 
was  also  his  housekeeper)  so  far  wrought  on  her  suscep- 
tibility  as  to  cause  her  to  refuse  to  giye  up  the  papers  to 
the  persons  whom  Lamennais  had  authorized  to  super- 
intend  their  publication.  The  mattor  was  in  conae- 
quence  brought  before  the  prcper  legał  tribunal,  when 
the  judges  directed  (August,  1856)  that  the  papers  should 
be  handed  oyer  for  publication  in  their  integrity. 

The  firBt  edition  of  lamennais'  coUected  works  was 
published  under  the  title  (Eurres  compUtes  (Paria,  188^ 
37, 12  yoK  8yo).  Seyeral  editions  have  appeared  sińce. 
See  Paganel,  Examen  critifue  des  Opimons  de  FAbbś  de 
Lamennais  (2d  edit.  1825,  2  yols.  8yo) ;  H.  Laoordaiie, 
Considerations  sur  le  Systeme  Phihsopkicue  de  J/.  de 
Lamennais  (1834,  8yo) ;  £.  Lerminier,  Les  A  drersaires 
de  Lamennais  (in  the  Rerue  des  Deux  Mondes,  18B4); 
Robinet,  Etudes  sur  Vahbe  de  Lamennais  (1885) ;  Ma- 
drolle,  llistoire  secrete  du  Partie  et  de  PApottasie  de  M. 
de  Lamennais  (1848);  Lomćnie,  M. de  Lamennais  (1840); 
Sainte-Beuye,  Critigue  et  Portraits  LittiraireSy  y  (Paris, 
1846) ;  and,  by  the  same  author,  Portraits  Coniemporains 
(1846),  i,  134-191 ;  £.  Renan,  Lamennais  et  ses  ecriis  (in 
Łhe  Ra:ue  des  Deuz  Mondes,  August,  1857) ;  Mordl,  UisL 
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Udiem  Pkilotopk^,  p.  627-<37;  Damiron,  Euai  tur  rhit- 
toin  de  la  Pkilosopkk  m  I^Yonee  (tu  I94nu  tieeie  (1828), 
p.  10^197;  UBMg,Le»  Dogmet  (7Ar^/tefM,i,449  8q.;  For- 
ńgn  Ottar,  Rev.  April,  1838 ;  Brtt,  and  For.  Rev.  1843,  p. 
m  aą.;  Wegtmmtter  Jitriew,  Apiil,  1859;  1866,  p.  174; 
RfTue  Ckriłiame,  voL  xiT,  No.  3,  p.  173.  See  also  the  ex- 
oelłent  artides  in  Herzog,  RecU^Eneyklop,  viii,  178-184 ; 
Hoefer,  Aovr.  Biog.  Górale,  xzix,  182  Bq.    (£.  B.  O.) 

ŁamennaiB,  Jean  Marie  Robert  de,  a  French 
theolofóan,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Su  Mało 
•bottt  1775,  floorished  as  canon  of  the  diocese  of  Rennefl, 
and  wu  the  foander  of  the  ozder  known  as  Le»  Jrerta 
de  Lamemutit  de  Plóirmd  (compare  Herzog,  Real-Ency- 
Uop.  łv,  509).  He  wrrote  seyeral  worka  on  religious  sub- 
j«ct^  iMit  tfaey  are  of  do  particular  yalae.  In  the  prep- 
mtkm  of  Traditum  de  Nffliae  aur  Pinstitution  des  ereqttes 
he  greatly  aasisted  his  brother.  He  died  in  1860. — 
Thomas,  Bioyraf^ical  Dictionary,  p.  1862. 

Lament  (repreaented  hy  nuroeroiu  Heb.  and  sey- 
enl  Gr.  words,  of  which  the  principal  are  bSM,  abal^  to 
sMHir*,-  t\^H,anaA\  to tiffk;  flłl), nahah',  to  waH;  ^BO, 
9apkad'f  to  smiie  the  bieast  in  token  of  violent  gricf ; 
]^j hn,  to  ttrike  a  monmfal  tune ;  f^S?^  bakak ',  to  weep ; 
5fn|vtw,  to  waii  alond ;  kóittu,  to  cuł^  i  e.  beat  the  bo- 
mn,  etc,  tn  yiolent  bursta  of  grief ;  with  their  deriva- 
tires).  The  Orientals  are  accuatomed  to  bewail  the 
dead  in  the  rooet  passionate  manner,  and  even  hire  pro- 
feańonal  moaraerB,  nsually  women,  to  perform  this  cerę- 
nooy  morę  effectoaUy  at  funends.  See  Burial;  Grikf, 
etc 

The  T^y^t  HnaA',  '^^»  or  dirge,  ia  not  mentioned  in 
the  eailiest  Hebrew  writings.  The  firat  example  of  it 
vbicb  we  meet  with,  and  also  one  of  the  moet  beautiful 
and  pathetic,  is  the  lament  of  David  over  Saul  and  Jon- 
athan (2  SaoL  i,  17-27).  Notwithstanding,  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  that,  from  an  early  period,  and  not  on  rare 
occasions,  the  Hebrew  poetic  spirit  found  utterance  in 
thu  dasB  of  oompositions.  The  kinah  \a  mentioned  as 
a  (reqaent  acoompaniment  of  mourning  in  Amos  viii,  10 : 
"I  will  tom  your  feasta  into  mourning,  and  all  your 
MOj^  into  lamentation"  (HS^p).  Jeremiah  wrote  a  la- 
ment 00  the  death  of  Josiah,  which,  as  we  are  infonned, 
was  added  to  the  coUection  of  kinoth  or  dirpes  exi8ting 
•t  that  time  (2  Chroń.  xzzv,  25;  compare  alao  Jer.  vii, 
^;  ix. 9, 16, 19).  In  2  Sam.  iii, 33, 34,  is  preseryed  the 
hrief  bot  touching  lament  of  David  over  Abner  (q.  v.). 

The  kinaA  was  of  two  sorts,  historical  MBĆpropheticaL 
The  lamenu  of  David  and  Jeremiah  already  mentioned 
<n  of  the  furmer  sort.  In  the  prophetic  writings,  and 
«^>enałly  in  Ezekiel,  we  meet  with  the  prophetic  la- 
ment, which  had  reference  to  some  calamity  yet  futurę, 
t«t  Tiridly  anticipated  and  realized.  Thus  Ezek.  xxvii, 
t''Soa  (k  man,  take  up  a  lamnUation  for  T3mis,"  etc. 
In  Łhia  case  the  prophet  himself  is  told  to  raiae  his  lar 
B^nt,  aa  if  the  city  had  already  been  overthrown.  In 
(then  be  gires  to  his  prophecy  the  form  of  a  lament,  to 
i*  oaed  when  the  predicted  calamity  has  actually  taken 
p^aee.  The  calamity  is  so  inevitable  that  the  prepara- 
tioiła  for  bewailing  it  may  be  now  begun.  (Comp.  Ezek. 
xixl,14;  xxvi,17;  xxvii,82;  xxviii,  12;  xxxii, 2,16. 
:ioAmo«v,l.) 

The  only  oiher  paasage  in  which  MJ*^pt  or  ita  cognate 
^^  *i^*p  {jB6nen\  is  found,  is  Ezek.  ii,  10,  where  we  read 
<^ t  -  roU  of  a  book,**  "^CD  r\yQ  (megiOcah  sSpher),  be- 
H  ^jread  out  before  the  prophet ;  **  and  there  was  writ- 
t«a  therein  lamentations,  t3*^pp  (łfnf m),  and  mourning, 
■łd  woe."  It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence,  but  probably 
Bothing  morę,  that  immediately  before  the  book  of  Eze- 
^  tiMte  stands  in  most  of  the  yersions  of  the  Hebrew 
^*^ńp(«Rs  a  S^^^^f  or  roO,  which  answers  quite  to  this 
^^"^ioo.  Tboae  who  regard  the  book  of  Lamenta- 
^  ta  belonging  to  the  dass  of  prophetic  lamenta 
i>Vht  prabaUy  find  in  this  coincideace  a  ooufirmatiou 
rftiieirńiwi. 


The  opinion  just  mentioned,  that  the  book  of  Lamen- 
tations was  written  prolepticaUy  in  view  of  the  destrao- 
tion  of  Jerusalem,  and  belongs  to  the  class  of  prophetic 
kinoth,  aa  intended  to  describe  that  event  prophetically, 
is  an  ancient  opinion,  held  and  defended  by  critics  of  no 
mean  reputation,  is  not  now  so  generally  entertained 
aa  formerly.  The  prophetic  laments  are  usually  yery 
brief ;  or,  if  they  indude  morę  than  a  few  yerses,  always 
tend  to  pass  into  distinct  prophecy,  and  rarely  keep  up 
to  the  close  their  character  as  lamenU  (Ezek.  xxvii,  27, 
etc.).  Perhaps  the  most  perfect  example  is  the  lament 
in  Ezek.  xxviii,  12-19;  but  even  there  we  meet  with  a 
**  Thus  saith  the  Lord"  (ver.  12).  It  is  therefore,/>rtma 
Jacie,  impTobid>le  that  an  elegiac  composition  so  length- 
ened  and  elaborate  as  the  book  of  Lamentations  should 
bear  a  diatinctively  prophetic  character ;  though,  on  the 
other  hand,  its  assumed  prophetical  character  might  be 
said  to  justify  this  extended  waiL  Moreover,  in  the 
book  itseif  there  is  not  the  slighteet  indication  that  it 
does  bear  such  a  character;  and  the  most  andent  tradi- 
tion — ^that  contained  in  the  Sept. — gives  to  it  a  histori- 
cal fottndation.  It  is,  indeed,  an  old  conjecture,  that  the 
book  of  Lamentations  isidentical  with  the  lament  which 
Jeremiah  oomposed  on  the  death  of  Josiah  (2  Chion. 
xxxv,  25) ;  but  this,  if  its  main  or  only  purpose,  is  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  throughout  the  entire 
book  there  is  not  a  single  allusion  to  the  death  of  Josiah, 
Only  onoe  is  mention  madę  of  the  king, "  the  anointed  of 
the  Lord*'  (iv,  20),  and  the  reference  b  evidently  not  to 
Josiah.— Fairbaim,  a.  v.    See  Lamentations,  Book  of. 

LAMENTATIONS,  Book  of,  one  of  the  books  of  the 
O.T.  commonly  assigned  to  Jeremiah,  and  consisting  of 
a  remarkable  series  of  threnodies.  In  the  following 
treatment  of  it  we  laigdy  foUow  the  artides  in  Smith 
and  Kitto,  s.  v. 

L  Title The  Hebrew  name  of  this  book,  ria'^K,  £y- 

kah%  ^  How,**  is  taken,  like  those  of  the  five  books  of 
Moses,  from  the  Hebrew  word  with  which  it  opens,  and 
which  appears  to  have  been  almost  a  reodved  formuła 
for  the  commencement  of  a  song  of  wailing  (compare  2 
Sam.  i,  19-27).  The  Rabbins  remark  upon  this  title, 
"  Three  prophets  have  used  the  word  n3'^X  with  refer- 
ence to  Israel :  Moses,  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah.  To  what 
are  they  to  be  Ukened  ?    To  three  bridesmen  ("pS^ntZ:  VJ 

=MttpTfi^6f}oi)  who  have  scen  the  afterwards  widowed 
wife  in  three  different  stages.  The  first  has  seen  her  in 
her  opulence  and  her  pride,  and  he  said, "  Oh,  how  shall 
I  bear  alone  your  overbearing  and  your  strife?'  (Deut.  i, 
2).  The  second  has  seen  her  in  her  dissipation  and  dis- 
soluteness,  and  he  said,  *  Oh,  how  has  she  become  a  har- 
lot !'  (Isa.  i,  21).  And  the  third  has  seen  her  in  her  ut* 
ter  desolation,  and  he  said,  *  Oh,  how  does  she  sit  soli- 
tary !'  (Lam.  i,  1)"  (Introduction  to  Echa  Rabatki), 

I^ter  Jewish  writers  usually  designate  the  book  by 
the  morę  de8criptive  title  rid**^,  Kinoth',  "  lamenta- 
tions''=dirge,  a  term  which  they  found  in  Jer.  vii,  29; 
ix,  10, 20 ;  2  Chroń,  xxxv,  25,  and  which  already  had 
probably  been  applied  familiarly  to  the  book  itseif.  See 
Lament. 

The  Septuagint  translatora  found  them8elves  obliged, 
as  in  the  other  cases  referred  to,  to  substitute  some  title 
morę  significant,  and  adopted  ^pijyoi,  'itptpiiov  as  the 
equivaient  of  the  latter  Hebrew  term.  The  Yulgate 
gives  the  Greek  word,  and  explains  it  (Threni,  id  esł, 
Lamentaiiones  Jeremia  Propketa).  Luther  and  the  A. 
y.  have  given  the  translation  only,  in  "Kla^ieder"  and 
*^  lAimentatums"  respectively. 

II.  Po9ition,^ln  the  present  Hebrew  Bibie  the  book 
of  Lamentations  stands  in  the  Hagiographa  {Kethubim) 
between  Ruth  and  Ecclesiastes.  The  Jews  believe  that 
it  was  not  written  by  the  gift  of  prophecy,  but  by  the 
Spirit  of  (lod  (between  which  they  make  a  distinction), 
and  give  this  as  a  reason  for  not  placing  it  among  the 
propheta.  In  the  arrangement  adopted  for  synagogue 
use,  and  reproduced  in  some  editions,  as  in  the  Bomberg 
Bibie  of  1521,  it  stands  among  the  live  Megilloth  after 
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the  booka  of  Moees,  or  books  of  Rath,  Esther,  Ecdesi- 
astes,  uid  Solonion*8  Song.  This  poeition  of  tbe  book 
probably  had  a  lituiigical  origin,  as  it  is  lead  in  Łbeir 
synagogues  on  tbe  nintb  of  tbe  month  Ab,  whicb  is  a 
fast  for  the  destruction  of  the  holy  city.  In  the  ancient 
Hebrew  copies,  bowever,  this  book  is  sapposed  to  have 
occupied  the  place  which  is  now  assigned  to  it  in  most 
▼eraions,  namdy,  after  Jeremiah.  Indeed,  from  the  man- 
ner  in  which  Josephus  reckons  up  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  {Contra  Apion^  i,  8),  it  bas  been  supposed 
that  Jeremiah  and  it  originally  formed  but  one  book 
(Prideaux,  ComnecHofij  i,  882).  The  Septtiagint  groupa 
the  writings  connected  with  the  name  of  Jeremiah  to- 
gether,  but  the  book  of  Baruch  comes  between  the 
prophecy  and  the  Lamentation.  On  the  hypothesis  of 
Bome  writen  that  Jer.  lii  was  originally  the  introduction 
to  the  poem,  and  not  the  oónclusion  of  the  prophecy, 
and  that  the  prefaoe  of  the  SepU  (which  is  not  found 
either  in  the  Hebrew  or  in  the  Targum  of  Jonathan) 
was  inserted  to  diminish  the  abruptness  oocasioned  by 
this  separation  of  the  book  from  that  with  which  it  had 
been  originally  connected,  it  would  follow  that  the  ar- 
rangement  of  the  Vulg.  and  the  A.  Y.  corresponds  morę 
dosely  than  any  other  to  that  which  we  must  look  upon 
as  the  original  one, 

III.  Form, — ^The  sŁmcture  of  this  book  is  pecoliarly 
artificial,  being  strictly  poetic,  and  in  many  portions 
acrostic. 

(1.)  Ch.  i,  ii,  and  iv  oontain  22  Terses  each,  arranged 
in  alphabetic  order,  each  verae  falling  into  three  nearly 
balanced  dauses  (Ewald,  Poe/.  Buch,  p.  147) ;  ii,  19  forms 
an  exception,  as  having  a  fourth  clause,  the  result  of  an 
interpolation,  as  if  the  writer  had  shaken  off  for  a  mo- 
ment the  restraint  of  his  self-imposed  law.    Possibly 

the  inversion  of  the  usual  order  of  9  and  B  in  ch.  ii,  iii, 
iv,  may  have  arisen  from  a  like  forgetfulness.  Grotius 
(ad  loc)  explain8  it  on  the  assumption  that  here  Jere- 
miah fullowed  the  order  of  the  Chaldnan  alphabet 
Similar  anomalies  occur  in  Psa.  xxxvii,  and  have  re- 
ceived  a  like  explanation  (De  Wette,  Ptn,  p.  67).  It  is, 
however,  a  merę  hypothesis  that  the  Chaidoan  alpha- 
bet differed  in  this  respect  from  the  Hebrew;  nor  is  it 
easy  to  see  why  Jeremiah  should  have  chosen  the  He- 
brew order  for  one  poem,  and  the  Chaldsean  for  the  oth- 
er three. 

(2.)  Ch.  iii  contains  three  short  rerses  nnder  each  let- 
ter  of  the  alphabet,  tbe  initial  letter  being  three  times 
repeated. 

(3.)  Ch.  V  contains  the  same  nimiber  of  ver8e8  as  ch. 
i,  ii,  iv,  but  without  the  alphabetic  order.  The  thought 
suggests  itself  that  the  eamestness  of  the  prayer  with 
which  the  book  closes  may  have  carried  the  writer  be- 
yond  the  limits  within  which  he  had  previously  con- 
fined  himself ;  but  the  conjecture  (of  Ewald)  that  we 
have  here,  as  in  Psa.  ix  and  x,  the  rough  draught  of 
what  was  intended  to  have  been  finished  afberwards  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  others,  is  at  least  a  probable 
one. 

IV.  A  utAor. — ^The  poems  induded  in  this  oollection 
appear  in  the  Hebrew  canon  with  no  name  attached  to 
them,  and  there  is  no  direct  extemal  evidence  that  they 
were  written  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  earlier  than  the 
datę  given  in  the  prefatory  verBe  which  appears  in  the 
Septuagint,  which  is  as  foUows :  "  And  it  came  to  pass, 
after  Israd  had  been  carried  away  eaptive,  and  Jcrusa- 
lem  had  beoome  desolate,  that  Jeremiah  sat  weeping, 
and  lamented  with  this  lamentation  over  Jerusalem,  and 
said.**  This  has  been  copied  into  the  Arabie  and  Yul- 
gate  ver8ions ;  but  as  it  does  not  exist  in  the  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  or  Syriac,  it  was  regarded  by  Jerome  as  spuri- 
ous,  and  is  not  admitted  into  his  version.  This  repre- 
sents,  however,  the  established  belief  of  the  Jews  afler 
the  completion  of  the  canon.  The  Talmud,  embodying 
the  earliest  traditions,  has :  "  Jeremiah  wrote  his  book, 
the  book  of  Rings,  and  the  Lamentations"  (Baba  Bathra^ 
15,  a).  Later  Jewish  writen  are  equaUy  expUcit  {Echa 
Rabb,  intiod.).    Joaephus  (^AiU,  x,  5, 1)  follows,  as  far 


as  the  ąaestion  of  anthorship  is  concemed,  in  the  same 
track,  and  the  abeence  of  any  tnuUtion  or  probable  con- 
jecture to  the  oontrary  leave8  the  oonoensus  of  critics 
and  commentators  almost  ondisturbed.  (Sec  bdow.) 
An  agreement  so  striking  rests,  as  might  be  expectcd, 
on  strong  intemal  evidence.  Tbe  poems  belong  unmis- 
takably  to  the  last  days  of  the  kingdom  or  the  oom- 
mencement  of  the  exile.  They  are  written  by  one  who 
speaks,  with  tbe  vividne8S  and  intensity  of  an  eye-wit- 
ness,  of  the  misery  which  he  bewaila.  It  might  almiist 
be  enough  to  ask  who  else  then  living  oould  hare  writ- 
ten with  that  union  of  strong  passionate  feeling  and  en- 
tire  submission  to  Jehovah  which  chaimcterizes  both  the 
Lamentations  and  the  Prophecy  of  Jeremiah.  The  ctI- 
deuces  of  identity  are,  however,  stronger  and  morę  mi- 
nutę. In  both  we  meet,  once  and  again,  with  the  pic- 
ture  of  the  "  Yirgin-daughter  of  Zioń"  sitting  down  in 
ber  shame  and  misery  (Lam.  i,  15 ;  ii,  13 ;  Jer.  xiv,  17). 
In  both  there  is  the  same  vehement  outpooring  of  sor- 
row.  The  prophet*8  eyes  flow  down  with  tears  (Lam. 
i,  16;  ii,  11;  iii,  48,  49;  Jer.  ix,  1;  xiu,  17;  xiv,  17). 
There  is  the  same  haunting  feeling  of  being  mtrromded 
with  fears  and  terrors  on  eveiy  side  (Lam.  ii,  22 ;  Jer.  \\, 
25;  xlvi,  5).  In  both  the  worst  of  all  the  eviis  is  the 
iniquity  of  the  prophets  and  the  priests  (Lam.  ii,  14 ;  iv, 
13 ;  Jer.  v,  80, 81 ;  xiv,  18, 14).  The  sufferer  appeals  fur 
vengeance  to  the  righteous  Judge  (Lam.  iii,  64-66;  Jer. 
xi,  20).  He  bida  the  rival  nation  that  exulied  in  the 
lali  of  Jerusalem  prepare  for  a  like  deaolation  (Lam.  iv, 
21;  Jer.  xlix,  12).  The  personal  referenoea  to  Jere- 
miah's  own  fate,  such  as  we  know  it  from  his  hook  of 
Prophcdes  and  Kings,  are  not  wanting  (comp.  Lam.  ii, 
11,  and  iii,  with  Jer.  xv,  15  8q. ;  xvii,  13  sq. ;  xx,7 ;  I^m. 
iii,  14  with  Jer.  xx,  7;  iii,  64-66  with  Jer.  xvii,  18;  v 
with  iv,  17-20).  As  in  the  Prophedes,  so  here,  the  in- 
iąuities  of  the  people  are  given  as  the  cause  of  the  exile 
and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Tempie  (com- 
parę  i,  5, 8, 14, 22 ;  iu,  39, 42 ;  iv,  6,  22 ;  v,  16  with  Jer. 
xiii,  22-26 ;  xiv,  7 ;  xvi,  10  8q. ;  xvii,  1  6q.),  their  sinful 
trust  Ul  false  prophets  and  iniquitous  priests,  their  rely- 
ing  on  the  safety  of  Jerusalem,  and  on  the  aid  of  power- 
less  and  treacherous  allies,  etc.  What  is  morę,  his  poet- 
ical  and  prophetical  individuality  pervade8  the  whole  so 
unmistakably  that  it  seems  hardly  necessaiy  to  refer  to 
the  nnmerotis  parallel  passages  adduced  by  Eichhom, 
Bertholdt,  Keil,  De  Wette,  Jahn,  Bleek,  and  otbciK  If 
contents,  spirit,  manner,  individuality,  are  any  guaran- 
tee  at  all,  then  Jeremiah  is  the  autbor,  and  sole  author 
of  the  book  before  us.  He  even  seems  to  refer  to  his 
other  book  (comp.  ii,  14;  Jer.  xiv,  18).  Bot  were  any 
further  proof  needed,  we  would  certainly  find  it  in  the 
very  diction  and  phraseology  oommon  to  both  works. 
and  peculiar  to  them  alone  (comp.  *^4'l,  Lam.  i,  22,  and 
Jer.  viii,  18;  TllBI  ^HK),  Lam.  iii,  47,  and  Jer.  xxiv,  17 ; 

xlviii, 43 ;  '>T29  K  *^!11!?,  Lam.  ii,  11,  and  Jer.  vi,  14,  aod 

viii,  11 ;  2*^10^  ^"ins,  Um.  ii,  22,  and  Jer.  vi,  25,  and 
f^nently  the  very  firequent  use  of  ^^M  ^'^^'.n,  C^?, 
h^p*!,  in  both ;  phrases  like  "  I  became  a  mockeiy  all 
day  long,"  Lam.  iii,  14,  and  Jer.  xx,  7,  etc :  the  use  of 
the  *^  parag.,  and  other  grammatical  peculiarities.  See 
Kdl, EmkU.  mdasA.T,%  129). 

The  only  exceptions  to  this  unanimity  of  opinion  as 
to  the  authonhip  of  Lamentationa  are  Haidt,  who,  for 
reasons  of  his  own,  ascribed  the  five  different  degies  to 
Danid,  Shadrach,  Meshach,  Abednego,  and  king  Jehon- 
ja  re8pectivdy,  and,  in  our  own  time,  Conz  and  Thenius. 
The  last  holds  that  only  Umi.  ii  and  iv  bdong  to  Jere- 
miah (the  former  written  in  Palestine,  the  latter  in 
Egypt),  the  three  others,  however,  having  been  wriuen 
by  Jeremiah*s  contemporaries  and  disciples.  His  rea- 
sons for  this  assumption  are,  that  Jeremiah  cwld  not 
have  treated  the  same  subject  five  times;  that  ii  and  iv 
are  different  from  i,  iii,  v,  which  are  leas  worthy  of  Jer^ 
miah*s  pen ;  that  the  three  latter  do  not  quite  fit  Jere- 
miah'8  own  circumstances;  and,  finally,  becauae  there  i» 
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a  difleraice  in  tbe  alphabedcal  stractare  (aee  abore)  of 
i  and  of  ii-iv.  Theae  objections  to  Jeramiah^s  exclu- 
Bive  authorship  seem  about  as  tenable  as  Hardfs  Sh»« 
drach,  Meshach,  Abedoego,  and  consorta.  Tho  fint  two 
pointa  are  doŁ  wortb  conńderatioD ;  the  third  u  an- 
•wered  by  the  simple  pioposUion  that  tbey  aro  poems, 
and  not  a  historical  narrattve  wbich  we  have  before  ua, 
and  that  theiefore  a  certain  lioense  m  ust  be  given  to 
the  poet  in  the  um  of  broad  similes  in  his  generalizings, 
and  in  his  putting  himseif  sometimea  in  the  place  of  the 
whole  people  aa  its  spokesman  and  chief  moumer.  And 
if,  finally,  the  stnictore  diifera  in  i  ffom  ii  and  iv,  then  it 
may  as  weU  be  asked  why  iii,  which  is  not  supposed  to 
be  written  by  Jeremiah,  is  like  ii  and  iv,  which  are  al- 
bwed  to  be  written  by  him  ?  If  somebody  has  imitated 
the  stmcUire  tn  iii,  why  has  it  not  been  also  imitated  in 
t  and  V?  A  further  refutation  of  this  attempt  to  take 
away  two  fifŁhs  of  Jerenuah*s  authorship — supported  by 
DO  inve8tigator  as  we  said— has  been  given  by  Ewald, 
and  we  have  indeed  only  mentioned  it  for  the  sake  of 
compłeteneas.  Bunsen,  it  is  tnie  (GoU  in  der  Gesch.  i, 
426),  indicates  Barach  as  probably  the  author,  in  psrt  at 
leaśt,  of  Lamentations ;  but  this  is  evidently  a  merę  con- 
jecture. 

y.  Oocation, — The  earliest  statement  on  this  point  is 
that  of  Josephus  (Anł,  x,  6, 1).  He  finds  among  the 
booka  which  were  extant  in  his  own  time  the  lamenta- 
tions oa  the  death  of  Josiah,  which  are  mentioned  in  2 
Chroń.  xxxt,  25.  As  there  are  no  tiaces  of  any  other 
poem  of  thia  kind  in  the  later  Jewish  literaturę,  it  has 
been  inferred,  naturally  enough,  that  he  iq>eaks  of  this. 
This  optnion  was  nuuntained  also  by  Jeroroe,  and  has 
been  defended  by  some  modem  writers  (Usher,  Dathe, 
Mirharlia,  Noie$  to  Lowthj  PneL  xxii  [Michaelis  and 
Dathe,  however,  alterwards  abandoned  this  hypothesis, 
and  adopted  that  of  the  later  datę] ;  Calovius,  Prolegom, 
ad  TkroL  ;  De  Wette,  EiaL  mdcuA.  Test^  KlagL).  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  to  rest  on  any  better  grounds 
than  a  hasty  conjectore,  ańsing  from  the  reluctance  of 
men  to  admit  that  any  work  by  an  inspired  writer  can 
have  perished,  or  the  arbitrary  assumption  (De  Wette, 
ŁcJ)  that  the  same  man  could  not,  twioe  in  his  life,  have 
beói  the  spokesman  of  a  great  natioual  sorrow.  (The 
argnment  that  iii,  27  implies  the  youth  of  the  writer 
hardly  needs  to  be  confuted.)  Against  it  we  have  to 
aet  (I)  the  tradition  on  the  other  side  embodied  in  the 
prefaoe  of  the  Septuagint ;  (2)  the  contents  of  the  book 
itselt  Admitting  that  some  of  the  calamities  described 
in  it  may  have  been  oommon  to  the  invasions  of  Necho 
and  Nebachadnezzar,  we  yet  look  in  vain  for  a  single 
word  di9tinctive  of  a  funeral  dirge  over  a  devout  and 
zcaloos  leformer  like  Josiah,  whilc  we  find,  step  by  step, 
the  cloeest  posaible  likeness  between  the  pictures  of  mis- 
ery  in  the  Lamentations  and  the  eventa  of  the  closing 
rean  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah.  The  long  siege  had 
biongfat  on  the  famine  in  which  the  young  children 
funted  for  bonger  (Lam.  ii,  U,  12, 20 ;  iv,  4,  9 ;  2  Kinga 
xxv,  3).  The  city  was  taken  by  storm  (Lam.  ii,  7 ;  iv, 
12;  2  Chroń,  xxxvi,  17).  The  Tempie  itsdf  was  pol- 
luted  with  the  maasacre  of  the  priests  who  defended  it 
(Lun.  ii,  20,  21 ;  2  Chroń,  xxxvi,  17),  and  then  destroy- 
ed  (Lam.  ii,  6 ;  2  Chroń,  xxxvi,  19).  The  fortresses 
and  ationgholds  of  Jodah  were  thrówn  down.  The 
anointed  of  the  Lord,  under  whose  shadow  the  remnant 
of  tbe  people  might  have  hoped  to  live  in  safety,  was 
taken  piisoner  (Lam.  iv,  20 ;  Jer.  xxxix,  6).  The  chief 
oftlie  people  were  carried  into  exile  (Lam.  i,  5;  ii,  9 ;  2 
Kinga  xxv,  11X  The  bitterest  grief  was  fonnd  in  the 
maiignant  exnltation  of  the  Edomites  (Lam.  iv,  21 ;  Pwl 
ezxxTii  7).  Under  the  rule  of  the  stranger  the  Sab- 
batha  and  aolemn  feasts  were  forgotten  (Lam.  i,  4 ;  ii,  6), 
aa  tb^  ooald  hardly  have  been  during  the  short  period 
in  which  Jemaalem  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians. 
Unleaa  we  adopt  the  strained  hypothesis  that  the  whole 
poem  is  prophetic  in  the  sense  of  being  predictive,  the 
wńter  aeeing  the  futurę  aa  if  it  were  actnally  present, 
ar  tbe  staU  irilder  conjectiue  of  Jarchi  that  this  was  the 


roU  which  Jehoiachin  destroyed,  and  which  was  re- 
written  by  Banich  or  Jeremiah  (Carpzov,  Introd,  ad  lib. 
V.  T.  iii,  c.  iv),  we  are  compeUed  to  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion  that  the  coincidenoe  is  not  accidental,  and  to  adopt 
the  later,  not  the  earli^r  of  the  dates.  At  what  period 
after  the  capture  of  the  city  the  prophet  gave  this  ut- 
terance  to  his  sorrow  we  can  only  conjecture,  and  the 
materials  for  doing  so  with  any  probabiiity  are  but 
scanty.  The  local  tradition  which  pouited  out  a  caveni 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem  as  the  refuge  to  which 
Jeremiah  withdrew  that  he  might  write  this  book  (Del 
Rio,  Proleg.  in  Tkren.f  quoted  by  Carpzov,  Introd,  1.  c), 
is  as  trustworthy  as  most  of  the  other  legcnds  of  the 
time  of  Helena.  He  may  havc  written  it  immediately 
after  the  attack  was  over,  or  when  he  was  with  Geda- 
Uah  at  Mizpeh,  or  when  he  was  with  his  countrymen 
at  Tahpanhes.  Pareau  refcrs  eh.  i  to  Jer.  xxxvii,  5  sq. ; 
eh.  iii  to  Jer.  xxxviii,  2  Bq. ;  eh.  iv  to  Jer.  xxxix,  1  8q., 
and  2  Kings  xxv,  1  8q. ;  eh.  ii  to  the  destruction  of  the 
city  and  Tempie ;  eh.  v  is  admitted  to  be  the  latest  in 
order,  and  to  refer  to  the  time  after  that  event.  Ewald 
says  that  the  situation  is  the  same  throughout,  and  only 
the  time  different.  "  In  chaps.  i  and  ii  we  find  sorrow 
without  oonsolation ;  in  eh.  iii  consolation  for  the  poet 
himaelf ;  in  chapter  iv  the  lamentation  is  rcncwed  with 
greater  riolence ;  but  soon  the  whole  people,  as  if  urged 
by  their  own  spontaneous  impulse,  fidl  to  weepiug  at^ 
hoping**  (Z>>e  Poetischen  Bucher).  De  Wette  dcscribes 
the  Lamentations  somewhat  curtly,  as  '*tivc  songs  re- 
lating  to  the  destruction  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  its 
Tempie  (eh.  i,  ii,  iv,  v),  and  to  tho  mihappy  lot  of  the 
poet  himseif  (chap.  iii).  The  historical  relation  of  the 
whole  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  yet  there  sccms  a  grad- 
ual  ascent  in  desciibing  the  condition  of  the  city*'  {Etn- 
leitung,  §  273). 

There  can  hardly  be  any  donbt,  howevcr,  as  to  the 
time  to  which  thcse  threnodies  refer.  A  bricf  glanoe  at 
the  corresponding  portions  in  the  books  of  Kings  and 
Chronides  affords  decisive  evidence  that  tbey  speak, 
one  and  all,  of  the  whole  period  from  the  beginning  of 
the  last  siege  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  its  terrible  end. 
This  has  also,  from  the  Sept,  and  the  Midrash  down- 
wards,  been  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  investiga- 
tors  (Carpzov,  Eichhom,  Jahn,  Bcrtholdt,  Bormelius, 
Horrer,  Riegler,  Pareau,  etc).  It  would  seem  to  be 
equally  elear  that  these  poems  belong,  broadly  speaking, 
to  no  particular  phase  of  the  great  epoch  of  terrors,  but 
that,  written  probably  within  a  very  brief  spacc  of  time 
(morę  especially  does  this  appear  to  be  the  case  with 
the  first  four),  they  portray  indiseriminately  some  woe- 
ful  scenę  that  presented  itself  "  at  the  head  of  every 
Street,"  or  give  way  to  a  wild,  passionate  outcry  of  ter- 
ror, misery,  despair,  hope,  praycr,  revengc,  as  these  in 
vehement  suceession  swept  over  the  poet^s  souL 

Yet  it  has  been  suggested  (and  the  text  has  been 
strained  to  the  utmost  to  prove  it)  that  the  8uccessive 
elegies  are  the  pictures  of  succc88ive  events  portraycd  in 
song;  that,  in  fact,  the  Lamentations  are  a  descriptire 
threnody — a  drama  in  which,  scenę  after  soene,  the  on- 
ward  march  of  dread  fate  is  described,  intennixcd  with 
plaints,  refiections,  prayers,  consolations,  such  as  the 
chorus  would  utter  in  gnive  and  measured  rhythms,  ac- 
companied  by  the  sighs  and  tears  to  which  the  speeta- 
tors  would  be  movcd  by  the  irredeemably  doomed  he- 
roes  and  actors.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  has  been  main- 
taiued  that  the  first  chapter  speaks  of  Jehoiachin's  cap- 
ture and  exile  (Horrer,  Jahn,  Kiegler,  etc),  upon  which 
there  is  this  to  be  observed,  that  a  merę  glance  at  1 
Kings  xxiv  shows  that  such  scenes  as  are  described  in 
this  first  elegy  (famine,  slaughter  of  yonths,  etc)  do  not 
in  the  least  agree  with  the  time  and  circumstances  of 
Jehoiachin,  while  they  do  exactly  correspond  with  the 
following  chapter  nf  Kings,  in  which  the  reign  under 
Zedekiah,  with  all  its  accompanying  horrors,  Ło  the 
downfall  of  the  city  and  empire,  are  related  with  the  se- 
vere  calmness  of  the  historian,  or  rather  the  dry  minute- 
ness  of  the  annalist    Neither  can  we,  for  our  own  part^ 
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see  that "  graduol  change  in  the  sŁate  of  the  city^*  whicb 
De  Wette  sees  in  tbe  consecative  chapters ;  nor  can  we 
Łrace  the  gradual  progrese  in  the  mind  of  the  people — 
Łhat  is.  in  the  first  two  chapters,  heayiest,  fórever  incon- 
Bolable  grief ;  in  the  third,  the  tjiming-point  (the  daa- 
sical  peńpety) ;  in  the  fourth  and  fifth,  the  mind  that 
gradually  collecte  itaelf,  and  finally  finds  comfort  in  fer- 
vent  prayer — which  is  £wald'8  higenious  saggestion,  to 
which  Keil  assents,  as  far  as  "a  generał  inner  progreas 
of  the  poems''  goea.  To  our,  and,  we  take  it,  to  every 
unbiassed  yiew,  each  of  the  elegies  is  complete,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  in  itself,  all  treating  the  same,  or  ahnost  the 
same,  sccnes  and  thoughts  in  ever  new  modea.  In  this 
respcct  Łhey  might,  to  a  certain  degree,  be  likened  to 
the  "  In  Memoriam'^  and  the  second  movement  of  the 
^^Eroica^ — the  highesŁ  things  to  which  we  can  at  all 
compare  them  in  the  varied  realms  of  song.  The  gen- 
erał State  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  of  the  poet,  seem  not 
much  dilfcrcnt  from  the  first  to  ihe  last^or,  at  all  events, 
the  fourth  poem.  It  would  certainly  appear,  moreuver, 
as  if,  80  far  from  forming  a  consistent  and  progressiye 
whole,  consciously  leading  onward  to  barmony  and  su- 
premę peace,  they  had  not  even  bcen  coroposed  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  before  us  now.  Tbus,  e.  g.,  the 
fourth  chapter  is  certainly  morę  akin  to  the  second  than 
to  the  third.  Accident,  morę  than  a  settled  plan,  must 
haye  placed  them  in  thetr  present  order.  But  the  his- 
tory  of  this  coUection  and  redaction  is  one  so  obscure 
that  we  will  not  even  veuture  on  a  new  speculation  con- 


ceming  \i. 


yi.  Contents. — The  book  is  a  collection  of  fire  elegies 
sung  on  the  ruina  of  Zioń ;  and  the  fali  of  Judeea,  the  de- 
struction  of  the  sanctuary,  the  exile  of  the  people,  and 
all  the  terrors  of  sword,  fire,  and  famine  in  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  are  the  pńncipal  themes  upon  which  they 
tum  in  many  yaried  strains.  We  may  regard  the  first 
two  chapters  as  occupied  chiefly  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  siege,  and  those  immediately  foUowing  that  .eyent : 
in  the  third  the  prophet  deplores  the  calamities  and 
persecntions  to  which  he  was  himself  expoeed;  the 
fourth  refera  to  the  ruin  and  desolation  of  the  city,  and 
the  unhappy  lot  of  Zedekiah;  and  the  fifth  and  last 
seems  to  be  a  sort  of  prayer  in  the  name,  or  on  behalf, 
of  the  Jews  in  their  dispersion  and  captiyity.  Morę 
particularly, 

1.  Chap.  i.  The  opening  yerse  strikes  the  kcy-note 
of  the  whole  poem.  That  which  haunts  the  prophet's 
mind  is  the  solitude  in  which  he  finds  himself.  She 
that  was  "  princess  among  the  nations*'(l)  sits  (like  the 
juDwŁi  CAPTA  of  the  Roman  medak), "  solitary,"  "  as  a 
widów."  Her  "loyers"  (the  nations  with  whom  she  had 
becn  allied)  hołd  aloof  from  ber  (2).  The  heathen  haye 
cntered  into  the  sanctuary,  and  mock  at  ber  Sabbaths 
(7, 10).  After  the  manner  so  characteristic  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  the  personality  of  the  writer  now  recedes  and 
now  adyances,  and  blcnds  by  bardly  peroeptible  transi- 
tions  with  that  of  tbe  city  which  he  personifies,  and 
with  which  he,  aa  it  werc,  identifies  himself.  At  one 
time  it  is  the  daughter  of  Zioń  that  asks,  '^  Is  it  notbing 
to  you,  all  ye  that  pass  by  ?"  (12).  At  another,  it  is  the 
prophet  who  looks  on  ber,  and  portrays  ber  as  "  spread- 
ing  forth  ber  hands,  and  there  is  nonę  to  comfort  ber" 
(17).  Mingling  with  this  outburst  of  sorrow  there  are 
two  thoughts  characteristic  both  of  the  man  and  the 
time.  The  calamities  which  the  nation  sufTers  are  the 
conseąuences  of  its  sins.  There  must  be  the  confeasion 
of  those  sins :  "  The  Lord  is  righteous,  for  I  haye  rebelled 
a^nst  his  commandment"  (18).  There  is,  boweyer, 
Oiis  gleam  of  consolation  that  Judah  is  not  alone  in  her 
sufferings.  Those  who  haye  cxulted  in  her  destruction 
shall  drink  of  the  same  cup.  They  shall  be  like  mito 
her  in  tbe  day  that  the  Lord  shall  cali  (21). 

2.  Chap.  ii.  As  the  solitude  of  the  city  was  the  sub- 
ject  of  the  first  lamentation,  so  the  destruction  Łhat  had 
laid  it  waste  is  that  which  is  most  conspicuous  in  the 
second.  Jehoyah  had  thrown  down  in  his  wrath  the 
stronghoIJs  of  the  daughter  of  Jadah  (2).   The  nunpart 


and  the  wali  lament  together  (8).  The  walla  of  the 
palące  are  given  up  into  the  band  of  the  enemy  (7). 
The  breach  is  great,  as  if  madę  by  the  inmshing  of  the 
sea  ( 13).  With  this  there  had  been  united  all  the  honon 
of  the  famine  and  the  assault — young  children  fainting 
for  hunger  in  the  top  of  every  street  (19) ;  woraen  eating 
their  own  children,  and  so  fuUilling  the  eurse  of  DeuŁ 
xxyiii,  53  (20) ;  the  priest  and  the  prophet  alain  in  tbe 
sanctuary  of  the  Lord  (ibid.).  Added  to  all  this,  there 
was  the  remembrance  of  that  which  had  been  all  along 
the  great  trial  of  Jeremiah'8  life,  against  which  he  had 
to  wagę  continual  war.  The  propheta  of  Jerusalem  had 
seen  yain  and  foolish  things,  false  burdena,  and  causes 
of  banishment  (14).  A  righteous  judgment  had  fallen 
on  them.  The  propheta  found  no  yision  of  Jehoyah  (9). 
The  king  and  the  princea  who  had  listened  to  łbem 
were  captiye  among  tbe  Gentiles. 

3.  Chap.  iii.  The  difference  in  the  atnicture  of  this 
poem,  which  bas  already  been  noticed,  indicatea  a  corre- 
sponding  difference  in  its  substance.  In  the  two  pre- 
ccding  pocms  Jeremiah  had  spoken  of  the  misery  and 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  third  be  speaks  chief- 
ly, though  not  exclu8iyely,  of  his  own.  He  himself  is 
the  man  that  bas  seen  affliction  (1),  who  haa  bcen 
brought  into  darkness  and  not  into  light  (2).  He  looks 
back  upon  the  long  life  of  suffering  which  he  haa  bcen 
called  on  to  endure,  the  soom  and  deńsion  of  the  people, 
the  bittemess  as  of  one  dninken  with  wormwood  (14, 
16).  But  that  experience  was  not  one  which  had  ended 
Ul  darknesa  and  despair.  Hero,  aa  in  the  prophecies,  we 
find  a  Gospel  for  the  weary  and  heayy-laden,  a  trast,  not 
Xq  be  shaken,  in  the  mercy  and  rigbteousneaa  of  Jeho- 
yah. The  mercies  of  tbe  Lord  are  new  eyery  moming 
(22, 28).  He  is  good  to  them  that  wait  fur  him  (25). 
The  retrospect  of  that  sharp  experience  showed  him 
that  it  all  formed  part  of  the  discipline  which  was  in- 
tended  to  lead  him  on  to  a  higher  blessednessi  It  was 
good  for  a  man  to  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth,  good  that 
he  should  both  hope  and  quietly  wait  (2G,  27).  With 
this,  equally  characteristic  of  the  prophet's  indiyidual- 
ity,  there  is  the  protest  against  the  wTong  which  had 
been  or  might  bercailber  be  committed  by  rulers  and 
princcs  (34-36),  tbe  confession  that  all  that  had  come 
on  him  and  his  people  was  but  a  righteous  retribution, 
to  be  accepted  humbly,  with  searchings  of  hcart,  and 
repentance  (39-42).  The  closing  yenses  may  refer  to 
that  spccial  epoch  in  the  prophet*s  life  when  his  own 
sufferings  had  been  sharpest  (53-5G),  and  the  crueltiea 
of  his  cnemies  most  trinmphant.  If  so,  we  can  enter 
morę  fully,  rememberiug  this,  into  the  thanksgiying 
with  which  he  acknowledges  the  help,  dcliyerance,  re- 
demption,  which  he  had  receiyed  from  God  (57,  58). 
Fecling  surę  that,  at  some  time  or  other,  there  woidd  be 
for  him  a  yet  higher  lesson,  we  can  enter  with  aome 
measure  of  syropathy  eyen  into  the  terrible  eamestneac 
of  his  appeal  from  the  unjust  judgment  of  earth  to  the 
righteous  Judge,  into  his  ery  for  a  retribution  without 
which  )t  seemed  to  him  that  the  £tcmal  Bightecusness 
would  faii  (64-66). 

4.  Chap.  iy.  U  might  seem,  at  first,  aa  if  the  fourth 
poem  did  but  reproducc  tbe  pictures  and  the  thonghta 
of  the  first  and  second.  There  come  before  ua  onoe 
again  the  famine,  the  misery,  tbe  desolation  that  had 
fallen  on  the  boly  city,  making  all  faces  gather  Uack- 
nesB.  One  new  element  in  the  picture  is  found  in  the 
contrast  betwecn  the  past  glory  of  the  consccrated  fam- 
ilies  of  kingly  and  priestly  stock  (A.  Yers. "  Nazarites"*), 
and  their  latcr  misery  and  shame.  Some  changcs  there 
are,  boweyer,  not  without  interest  in  their  rdati<m  to 
the  poet'8  own  life  and  to  the  histor^'  of  his  timcu  All 
the  facts  gain  a  new  significance  by  being  seen  in  the 
light  of  the  personal  experience  of  tbe  third  poem.  The 
declaration  that  all  this  had  oome  **  for  the  sina  of  the 
propheta  and  the  iniquities  of  the  priesta*^  is  clearer  and 
sharper  than  before  (yer.  13).  There  is  the  giying  up 
of  tbe  last  hope  which  Jeremiah  had  cherished  when  he 
urged  on  Zedekiah  the  wisdom  of  submiaaiou  to  the 
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GhaldcaiiB  (rerae  20).  The  closing  wonU  indicate  the 
Btfength  of  that  fecding  against  the  fidomites  which 
ksted  all  through  the  captivity  (yer.  21, 22).  She,  the 
diughter  of  £doiii,  had  rejoiced  in  the  fali  of  her  rival, 
aod  had  preased  on  the  work  of  desŁniction.  But  for 
her,  too,  tbere  was  the  doom  of  being  drunken  with  the 
cnp  of  the  Lord*8  wiath.  For  the  daughter  of  Zioń 
there  was  hope  of  pardon  when  diacipline  should  have 
done  'ńs  work,  and  the  pimishmeut  of  her  iniqmty 
sboold  be  acoomplished. 

&.  Cbap.  T.  One  great  diiference  in  the  fifth  and  last 
Mction  of  the  poem  has  already  been  pointed  out.  It 
obrioosly  indicatea  either  a  deliberate  ahandonment  of 
the  alphabetic  stmctnie,  or  the  onfiniahed  character  of 
the  ooDclading  elegy.  The  title  prefixed  in  the  Vul- 
gite,  '^Oratio  Jeremia  Propheia"  pointa  to  one  marked 
cbaracteristic  which  may  have  occasioned  this  differ- 
eoce.  There  are  Bigna  also  of  a  later  datę  than  that  of 
the  preoeding  poema.  Thoagh  the  horrors  of  the  fam- 
ine  are  ineffaceable,  yet  that  which  he  haa  before  him  is 
ntber  the  continaed,  protracted  auffering  of  the  rule  of 
the  ChaldaBana.  The  moontain  of  Zioń  is  desolate,  and 
the  fozes  walk  on  it  (ver.  18).  Slayes  have  ruled  over 
the  people  of  Jehovah  (yer.  8).  Women  have  been  sub- 
jocted  to  intolerable  outrages  (vcrs6  11).  The  yoong 
nen  hare  been  taken  to  grind,  and  the  children  have 
fallen  under  the  wood  (ver.  13).  But  in  thia  alao,  deep 
aa  might  be  the  humiliation,  there  waa  hope,  even  as 
there  had  been  in  the  dark  houra  of  the  prophet*s  own 
life.  He  and  hia  people  are  sustained  by  the  oki  thought 
▼hich  had  been  so  fruitful  of  comfort  to  other  prophets 
and  psalmiats.  The  periods  of  suffeńug  and  stniggle 
▼hich  aeemed  so  long  were  but  aa  momenta  in  the  life- 
time  of  the  Etemal  (verae  19),  and  the  thought  of  that 
eternity  brought  with  it  the  hope  that  the  purpoaca  of 
Iove  which  had  been  declared  ao  clearly  ahonid  one  day 
be  foldlled.  The  last  worda  of  thia  lamentation  are 
tho9e  which  have  risen  so  often  from  broken  and  con- 
tńte  hearts:  "Tum  thou  us,  O  Lord,  and  we  ahall  be 
tamed.  Renew  our  days  aa  of  old"*  (ver.  21).  That 
▼hich  had  begun  with  wailing  and  weeping  enda  (fal- 
k»wing  Ewald*8  and  Michaelis'8  tranalation)  with  the 
qiM8tion  of  hope :  **  Wilt  thou  utterly  reject  us?  Wilt 
tboa  be  very  wioth  against  us?" 

YIL  General  Character, — 1.  It  is  well  to  be  reminded 
by  the  above  aurrey  that  we  have  before  na,  not  a  book 
in  lirę  chaptera,  but  five  aeparate  poema,  each  conoplete 
in  itsdf,  each  having  a  distinct  aubject,  yet  brought  at 
the  same  time  under  a  plan  which  includes  them  aU. 
U  is  elear,  before  entering  on  any  other  characteristica, 
that  we  find,  in  fuli  predominance,  that  ationg  personal 
emoiion  which  mingled  itaelf,  in  greater  or  leaa  measure, 
with  the  whole  prophetic  work  of  Jeremiah.  There  b 
here  no  "  word  of  Jehovah,*'  no  direct  measage  to  a  sin- 
fnl  people.  The  man  speaka  out  of  the  fulness  of  his 
heart,  and,  though  a  higher  Spirit  than  his  own  helpa 
him  to  gire  utterance  to  his  sorrowa,  it  ia  yet  the  \sai- 
piace  of  a  sufTerer  rather  than  of  a  teacher.  There  ia 
ŁhU  measure  of  truth  in  the  technical  classitication 
which  plaoed  the  Lamentations  among  the  Hagiogra- 
pha  of  the  Ilehrew  Canon,  in  the  feeling  which  led  the 
Kabbinic  writers  (Kimchi,  Praf,  in  Psalm.)  to  say  that 
they  and  the  other  books  of  that  group  were  written  in- 
deed  by  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  not  with  the 
spcciai  gift  of  prophecy. 

2.  Other  differences  between  the  two  books  that  bear 
the  prophefa  name  g^w  out  of  this.  Here  there  is 
mnre  attention  to  fomn,  morę  elaboration.  The  rhythm 
ta  morę  uniform  than  in  the  prophecies.  A  complicated 
a^habetie  stnictnre  peryades  nearly  the  whole  book. 
It  win  be  remembered  that  this  acrostic  form  of  writing 
waa  DoŁ  peculiar  to  Jeremiah.  Whaterer  ita  origin, 
whether  it  had  been  adopted  as  a  help  to  the  memory, 
aod  ao  fitted  eapecially  for  didactic  poema,  or  for  auch  as 
weie  to  be  song  by  great  bodiea  of  people  (Lowth,  Pnel. 
xxti),  it  had  been  a  leceiyed,  and  it  would  aeem  popu- 
lar, firameiwork  for  poema  of  very  different  characters, 


and  extending  probably  over  a  considerable  period  of 
time.  The  119th  Psalm  ia  the  great  monument  which 
foroea  itaelf  upon  our  notice ;  but  it  is  found  also  in  the 
25th,  34th,  37th,  lllth,  112th,  145th— and  in  the  aingu- 
larly  beautiful  fragment  appended  to  the  book  of  Plrov- 
erba  (Prov.  xxxi,  10-31).  Traoea  of  it,  aa  if  the  work 
had  been  left  half  finished  (De  Wette,  Psalmm^  ad  loc.), 
appear  in  the  9th  and  lOth.  In  the  Lamentationa  (eon- 
fining  oiuraelyea  for  the  present  to  the  structure)  we 
meet  with  some  remarkable  peculiarities. 

It  has  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  in  thus  speaking 
the  writer  was  doing  what  many  must  have  looked  for 
from  him,  and  so  meeting  at  onoe  their  expectations 
and  their  wanta.  Other  prophets  and  poeta  had  madę 
themselyea  the  apokesmen  of  the  nation*a  feelinga  on 
the  death  of  kingą  and  heroea.  The  party  that  contin- 
ued  faithful  to  the  policy  and  principles  of  Josiah  re- 
membered how  the  prophet  had  lamented  over  hia 
death.  The  lamentations  of  that  period  (though  they 
are  lost  to  us)  had  been  accepted  as  a  great  national 
dirge.  Was  be  to  be  ailent  now  that  a  morę  terrible 
calamity  had  fallen  upon  the  people?  Did  not  the  ex- 
iles  in  Babylon  need  this  form  of  consolation?  Does 
not  the  appearance  of  this  book  in  their  canon  of  sacred 
writinga,  after  their  return  from  exile,  indicate  that 
during  their  captivity  they  had  found  thia  consolation 
in  it? 

The  choice  of  a  atructnrc  so  artificial  as  that  which 
haa  been  deacribed  above  may  at  firet  sight  appear  in- 
consistent  with  the  deep,  intense  eorrow  of  which  it 
claima  to  be  the  utterance.  Some  wilder,  less  measured 
rhythm  would  seem  to  us  to  have  been  a  iitter  form  of 
exprc88ion.  It  would  belong,  however,  to  a  yery  shal- 
low  and  hasty  criticism  to  pass  this  judgment  A  man 
tnie  to  the  gift  he  haa  receiyed  wili  wclcoroe  the  disci- 
pline  of  self-imposed  rules  for  deep  sorrow  as  well  as  for 
other  strong  emotions.  In  proportion  as  he  is  afraid  of 
being  carried  away  by  the  strong  current  of  feeling  ¥rill 
he  be  anxious  to  make  the  laws  morę  difficult,  the  dis> 
cipline  morę  effectuaL  Something  of  this  kind  is  trace- 
able  in  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  master-minds  of 
European  literaturę  haye  choeen — as  the  fit  yehicle  for 
their  deepest,  tenderest,  most  impassioned  thoughta — 
the  complicated  atructure  of  the  sonnet ;  in  Daiite*a  ae- 
lection  of  the  terza  rima  for  his  yision  of  the  unseen 
world.  What  the  sonnet  was  to  Petrarch  and  Milton, 
that  the  alphabetic  yerse-systcm  was  to  the  writers  of 
Jeremiah's  time,  the  most  difficult  among  the  recogniaed 
forms  of  poetry,  and  yet  one  in  which  (assuming  the 
earlier  datę  of  some  of  the  Psalms  aboye  referred  to) 
some  of  the  noblest  thoughts  of  that  poetry  had  been 
uttered.  We  need  not  wonder  that  he  should  haye  em- 
ployed  it  as  fitter  than  any  other  for  the  purpose  for 
which  he  used  it.  If  these  Lamentations  were  intcnded 
to  assuage  the  bittemess  of  the  Babylonian  exilc,  there 
was,  besides  this,  the  subsidiary  adyantage  that  it  sup- 
plied  the  memory  with  an  artificial  help.  Hymns  and 
poems  of  this  kind,  onoe  leamed,  are  not  eaaily  forgot- 
ten,  and  the  circumatances  of  the  captiyes  madę  it  then, 
morę  than  eyer,  necessary  that  they  ahould  haye  this 
help  afTorded  them. 

De  Wette  maintains  {Commeni.  uber  die  Psalm,  p.  56) 
that  this  acrostic  form  of  writing  was  the  outgrowth  of 
a  feeble  and  degenerate  age  dwelling  on  the  outer  struc- 
ture of  poetry  when  the  aoul  had  departed.  His  judg- 
ment aa  to  the  origin  and  character  of  the  alphabetic 
form  ia  ahared  by  Ewald  {Poet,  Buch,  i,  140).  That  thia 
ia  often  the  caae  cannot  be  doubted;  the  119th  Psalm  is 
a  caae  in  point  It  is  hard,  howeyer,  to  reconcilc  thia 
aweeping  estimate  with  the  impression  madc  on  us  by 
such  Psalms  as  the  2dth  and  34th ;  and  Ewald  himself, 
in  his  translation  of  the  Alphabetic  Psalms  and  the  Lam- 
entations, has  shown  how  compatible  such  a  structure  ia 
with  the  highest  eneigy  and  beauty.  With  some  of 
these,  too,  it  must  be  added,  the  assignment  of  a  later 
datę  than  the  time  of  Dayid  rests  on  the  foregone  con- 
clusion  that  the  acrostic  structure  is  itaelf  a  proof  of  it 
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(comp.  Delitzsch^Commen^ar  uber  den  Pśolłerj  on  Psa.  ix, 
x).  De  Wctte,  howerer,  allows,  condescendingly,  that 
Łhe  Lamentations,  in  spite  of  iheir  degenerate  taate, 
^  have  flome  meńt  ia  their  way."  Other  critics  have 
been  morę  entbusiiMtic  in  their  admiration  of  this  book. 
Dr.  Blayney  remarks, "  We  cannot  too  much  admire  the 
flow  of  that  fuli  and  graoeful  pathetic  eloquence  in  which 
tbe  aiithor  pours  out  the  cffuaiona  of  a  patriotic  beart, 
and  pioualy  weeps  ovcr  the  ruina  of  bis  vencrable  coun- 
try" {Jeremuih,  p.  376).  '*  Never,"  aays  an  unquestion- 
aUe  jndge  of  these  matters, "  was  tbere  a  morę  ricb  and 
elegant  yariety  of  beautiful  images  and  adjuncts  ar- 
ranged  togctber  within  so  smali  a  compass,  nor  morę 
bappily  chosen  and  applied"  (Lowtb,  De  Sacra  Poesi 
Hfłn-.  Pnelect.  xxii).  Tbo  poet  seizea  with  wonderful 
tact  those  circumstances  wfiicb  point  out  the  objects  of 
his  pity  as  tbe  sabjects  of  syropathy,  and  fotmds  his  ex- 
postolations  on  tbe  miseries  wbich  are  tbus  exbibited. 
His  book  of  Lamentations  is  an  astonishing  exbibition 
of  his  power  to  accnmulate  images  of  sorrow.  The 
whole  series  of  clegies  bas  but  one  object^-tbe  expres- 
aon  of  sorrow  for  the  forlom  conditiou  of  bis  country ; 
and  yct  be  presents  this  to  us  in  so  many  Ugbts,  alludes 
to  it  by  so  many  figures,  that  not  only  are  his  mouniful 
strains  not  felt  to  be  Łedious  reiterationa,  but  tbe  reader 
is  captivated  by  the  plaintive  melancholy  which  per- 
yades  tbe  wholc. 

8.  The  (wwer  of  entcring  into  the  spiiit  and  meaning 
of  poema  such  as  these  depends  on  two  distinct  condi- 
dona.  We  must  seek  to  see,  as  with  our  own  eyes,  tbe 
desolation,  miser}',  confusion,  wbich  came  befure  those 
of  the  prophct.  We  mast  cndeavor  also  to  feel  as  be 
felt  when  he  looked  on  them.  The  last  is  the  morę  dif- 
ficult  of  tbe  two.  Jeremiab  was  not  merely  a  patriot- 
poet,  weeping  over  the  ruin  of  his  country.  Ue  was  a 
prophet  who  had  seen  all  this  ooming,  and  bad  foretold 
it  as  inevitable.  He  had  urged  submission  to  the  Chal- 
dasans  as  the  only  modę  of  diminisbing  tbe  tenora  of 
that  *'  dav  of  the  I»rd."  And  now  the  Chaldseans  had 
come,  irritatcd  by  tbe  perfidy  and  rebellion  of  the  king 
and  princes  of  Judah;  and  the  actual  horrors  that  he 
aaw,  surpasscd,  though  he  had  predicted  thcm,  all  that 
he  had  bccn  ablc  to  imagine.  All  feeling  of  exultation 
in  wbich,  as  a  merę  prophct  of  evil,  he  might  have  in- 
didged  at  the  fuliilment  of  his  forebodings,  was  swal- 
lowed  up  in  dccp,  ovcni'helming  sorrow.  Yet  sorrow, 
not  less  than  other  emotions,  works  on  men  accordiiig 
to  their  cbaractcrs,  and  a  man  with  Jeremiah*s  gifts  of 
utterance  couid  not  sit  down  in  the  merę  silence  and 
stupor  of  a  bopcless  gricf.  He  was  compellcd  to  give 
expres8ion  to  that  which  was  devouring  bis  beart  and 
the  heart  of  bis  peoplc.  The  act  itself  was  a  relief  to 
him.  It  Icd  him  on  (as  bas  bccn  seen  above)  to  a 
calmer  and  serener  state.  It  revived  tbe  faith  and  hope 
which  had  bcen  nearly  crushed  out. 

4.  Tbere  are,  perhaps,  few  portions  of  the  O.  T.  which 
appear  to  have  done  tbe  work  they  were  meant  to  do 
morę  cffectually  than  this.  It  bas  presented  but  scanty 
roaterials  for  the  systems  and  controversies  of  theology. 
It  bas  supplied  thousands  with  the  fullest  utterance  for 
their  sorrows  in  the  critical  periods  of  national  or  indi- 
yidual  suffering.  We  may  well  bclicve  that  it  soothed 
the  weaiy  years  of  the  Babylonian  cxile  (comp.  Zech.  i, 
6  with  Lam.  ii,  17).  When  the  Jews  retumed  to  their 
own  land,  and  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem  was  remem- 
bered  as  bclonging  only  to  the  past,  this  was  tbe  book  of 
rcmembrance.  On  the  ninth  day  of  the  month  of  Ab 
(July),  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiab  were  rcad,  year  by 
ycar,  with  fasting  and  weeping,  to  commemorate  tbe 
miscry  out  of  which  tbe  people  had  been  delivered«  It 
has  come  to  be  connected  with  the  though ts  of  a  later 
devastation,  and  its  words  enter,  sometimcs  at  least^  into 
the  prayers  of  the  pilgrim  Jews  who  meet  at  the  '*  place 
of  wailing"  to  moum  over  the  dcparted  glory  of  their 
city.  It  cntcrs  largely  into  tbe  nobly-constructed  order 
of  tbe  Latin  Church  for  the  ser>*ices  of  Paasion-week 
{Br€viar,Ronu¥eiiaQuiattL    *^  In  Coena  Domini*^.   If 


it  has  been  oomparatiyely  in  the  backgiound  in  timea 
'  when  the  study  of  Scriptnie  had  passed  into  casnistry 
and  speculation,  it  has  come  forward,  once  and  again,  in 
times  of  danger  and  suffering,  as  a  messenger  of  peace, 
comforting  men,  not  after  the  fasbion  of  the  friends  of 
Job,  with  formal  moralizings,  but  by  enabling  them  to 
expre8s  them8elves,leading  them  to  feel  that  they  might 
give  utterance  to  the  deepest  and  saddest  feelings  by 
which  they  were  overwhelmed.  It  is  striking,  as  we 
cast  our  eye  over  the  list  of  writen  who  bare  treatcd 
specially  this  book,  to  notice  how  many  must  have  pass- 
ed through  soenes  of  trial  not  unlike  in  kind  to  that  of 
which  the  Lamentations  speak.  The  book  remaina  to 
do  its  work  for  any  futurę  generation  that  may  be  ex- 
posed  to  analogous  calamitiea. 

YIII.  Commentariei, — ^The  foUowing  are  the  spccial 
exegetical  helps  on  the  whole  book  of  Lamentations  cx- 
clusŁvely,  to  a  few  of  the  most  important  of  which  we 
pretix  an  asterisk :  Origen,  Sckolia  (Greek,  in  Opp,  iii, 
820);  Ephrem  Synis,  Krplanatio  (Syr.,  in  Ojyp,  v,  165); 
Jerome,  In  Lam,  (in  Opp.  [SuppotJ]  xiv,  227);  Theod- 
oret,  Inlerpr^atio  (Greek,  in  Opp.  ii,  1) ;  Paschalius  Rat- 
bcrtus,  In  Threnoa  (in  Opp.  p.  1807);  Hugo  ii  St.  Victor, 
A  nnotationes  (in  Opp.  i,  103) ;  Aquinas,  Commeniaria  (in 
Opp,  ii) ;  Bonaventura,  Erplicatio  (in  Opp,  i,  428) ;  Al- 
bertus  Magnus,  Commentarii  (in  Opp,  viii) ;  CEcoIampa*- 
dius,  Enarrationes  [ir.dnding  Jer.]  (Aigent.  1538,  4to) ; 
Clenard,  Meditationeg  (Paris,  1536,  8vo) ;  Bugenhagen, 
Adnotationes  (Yitemb.  1546,  4to);  Quinquaboreus,  Ad- 
nołationes  (Paris,  1556,  4to);  Palladius,  Enai-ratio  (Yi- 
temb. 1560,  8vo) ;  Pintus,  Commentariut  [including  Isa. 
and  Jer.J  (Lugd.  1561,  etc.,  foL) ;  Strigel,  Commentarius 
(Lipa.  ot  Brem.  1564,  8vo) ;  Selneckcr,  Ausleffung  (Lpz. 
1565,  4to);  Calvm,  Pralectiones  [includ.  Jer.]  (Frankft. 
1581, 8vo ;  in  French,  Spires,  1584, 8vo ;  in  Englisb,  Lon- 
don, 1587, 12mo,  etc) ;  Taillepied,  Commentarii  (Paris, 
1582,  8vo) ;  Panigarola,  Adnotationes  (Yerona,  1583; 
Romę,  1586, 8vo);  Agellus,  Catena  (Kom.  1589, 4to) ;  J. 
Ibn-Sboeib,  fi-^Sia  iip  (Ven.  1689,  4to);  Sam.  de  Vi- 
das,  d^l^D  (Thcssalon.  1596,  8vo) ;  Figuero,  Commenta' 
ria  (LugdL  1596, 8vo) ;  Makshan,  nb  "{iA^  (Ctbcow,  s.  a. 
[aboutl600],4to);  Alscheicb,  D-^C^inS  O'^'^^?  (Yenice, 
1601, 4to) ;  Navarrette,  Commentaria  (Cordub.  \GI02,4to); 
Bachmcist^er,  EiplicaJtio  (Rost.  1603,  8vo) ;  Biougbton, 
CommentariuB  [includ.  Jer.]  (Genev.  1606,  4to;  also  in 
Works,  p.  314) ;  A  Jesu  Maria,  InterpretaOo  (Neap.  16(«8, 
Col.  Agrip.  1611,  8vo);  Delrio,  Commenłnrius  (Lugdun. 
1608, 4to);  Polan,  Commmtarittf  [including  Jer.]  (BasiL 
1608,  8vo) ;  A  Costa  de  Andrada,  Commentarii  (Lugd. 
1609, 8vo);  Dc  Castro,  Commentarii  [including  Jer.  and 
Bar.]  (Par.  1609,  fol.) ;  Topsell,  Commentarius  (London, 
1613, 4to);  Sanctius, Commen/uniw  [includ.  Jer.]  (Lugd. 
1618,  foL) ;  Ilull,  Erpoeition  (Lond.  1618,  4to);  Ghisler, 
Commentarius  [includ.  Jer.]  (Lugd.  1623,  fol.) ;  •Tamo- 
vius,  Commentarius  (Rostock,  1627,  1642;  Ilamb.  1707, 
4to) ;  Peter  Martyr,  Commentarius  (Tigur.  1629,  4to) ; 
Udali,  Commentarie  (Lond.  1637,  4to) ;  De  Lcmos,  Com- 
mentarius (Madrit.  1649,  foL) ;  Tayler,  Commentarii  [Rab- 
binical]  (London,  1651, 4to) ;  Fowler,  Commentarius  [in- 
clud. Jer.]  (Yitemb.  1672, 1699,  4to);  Hulsemann,  Com- 
mentarius [  includ.  Jer.]  (Rudolph.  1696, 4to) ;  Benjamin 
Allessandro,  nisS  yi»  (Yenice,  1713,  4to);  a  R  Mi- 
cbaelis,  Xot<B  (in  Adnot,  phiL  extg.  Halle,  1720,  3  Tola. 
4to) ;  Riedel,  Ueberseiz,  (Wleń,  1761,  8vo);  Lessing,  Oth- 
serrationes  (LipsisB,  1770,  8vo);  Bormcl,  Anmerkunpcn 
(Weimar,  1781,  8vo) ;  Schleusner,  Cura  (in  £ichhom*s 
Repert,  pt,  xii,  Lips.  1783) ;  Horter,  BearMung  (Halle, 
1784,  8vo) ;  Blayney,  Notes  [including  Jer.]  (Oxf.  1784, 
8vo,  etc.) ;  Lowe  and  Wolfssohn,  A  mnerhtngen  (Berlin, 
1790, 8vo) ;  Hilmon,  Commentotre  (Par.  1790, 8vo) ;  ♦Pa- 
reau,  lUustratio  (L.  BaU  1790,  8vo) ;  LibowiUer  n*^=a 
'y\'»:L  (Korez,1791,8vo);  Schnnirer,  06Mrra/KNie«  (Tub. 
1793,  4to) ;  J.  H.  Michaelis,  Ohserrationes  [indnd.  Jer.] 
(Ootting.  1793, 8vo) ;  Gaab,  Beitrage  [includ.  Cant  and 
Eodes.]  (Tttbing.  1795, 8vo) ;  Yolborth,  Uebersett.  (Gelle^ 
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1795,  at-o) ;  Otto,  DitmtaHo  (Tttbw  1795, 4to) ;  Wetder, 
*p«S  bSK  (Skłon,  1797,  Sto)  ;  Landmaik,  Dittertatio 
(UpaaL  1799,  4to) ;  Hasielhahn,  Dis$ertaH&nei  (Upud. 
1804, 4U>) ;  Deresir,  Erld&nmg  [induding  Jer.  and  Bar.] 
(Frkft.  a.  M.  1809, 8vo) ;  Hartmann,  Uebenett,  (in  Jua- 
ti'9  Bbtmem^  etc,  Gieaa.  1809,  ii,  517  8q.) ;  Welcker,  Utben. 
[metńcal]  (Gil»a.  1810,  8to)v  Bjom,  Thrmd  [induding 
Nah.]  (Havn.  1814,  8vo) ;  •Riegler,  Anmerkungm  (Er- 
Ungen,1814,8vo);  Jacob-Lia8a,nd^  "^^^K  [induding 
Cant]  (Dyrhenf.  1815-19, 4to) ;  Erdinann,  iST/wctmcn,  etc. 
(Rost.  1818, 8vo) ;  Conz,  Klaffluder  (in  Bengd's  A  rcAśr, 
W  [Tub.  1821  ],  p.  146  są.)  i  FritB,  Ezeg^wia  [on  chap.  i] 
(Argent  1825,  4to) ;  ^RoaenmuUer,  Scholia  (Lpz.  1827, 
8vo)^  Goldwitzer,i4mn«riE:.  (Sulzb.l828,8vo);  Wieden- 
feld,  ErlduL  (Ełberf.  1830,  8vo)  •,  Koch,  i4nmeriL  (Menz, 
1833, 8vo);  Kalkar,  IRustratw  (Ham.  1836,  8vo);  Lo- 
wenstein,  Erklarung  [metrical]  (Frkft  1838, 8vo)  \  Cure- 

toD,  ed.  Tanchum  Jerus.  ni2'^p,  etc.  (Lond.  1843,  8vo) ; 
Fkppenheim,  Ueberaetz,  (BresL  1844,  870) ;  Hetzd,  An^ 
merL  (Lpc  1854, 8vo) ;  *Neumann,  Auslegunff  [indud. 
Jer.]  (Lpz.  1858,  8vo)  \  *£ngdbardt,  Audegmig  (Lpzc 
1867, 8vo)  i  *yon  Gerlach,  Erklarung  (BerL  1868,  8vo) ; 
^Henderson,  CommaUary  [indud.  Jer.]  (London,  1851 ; 
AndoT.  1868,  8to).    See  Poetry,  Hebkew;  Ccuimek- 

•    TARr. 

ŁamfridiiB.    See  Lasitfbkdu8. 

Łami    See  Lamy* 

Łami,  Gioyannt,  an  Italian  wńter  of  notę,  was  bom 

it  Santa  Croce,  Tuscany,  in  1697.     He  studied  law  at 

the  UntyeiBity  of  Pisa,  and  for  a  time  practiced  his  pro- 

feańon  at  Florence.    But  his  fondness  for  literaturę,  and 

especially  classical  and  ecdesiastical  erudition,  interfered 

with  his  Professional  pursuits,  and  he  became  an  author. 

He  first  wrote  in  defence  of  the  Nicene  Creed  conccm- 

ing  the  Trinity,  and  against  Leclerc  and  other  Soclnian 

wńŁers.    He  contcnded  that  the  Nicene  dognia  eon- 

ceming  the  Trinity  was  the  same  as  that  hdd  by  the 

early  promulgators  of  Christiauity  in  the  apostolic  times. 

His  work  is  cntitled  De  recła  patrutn  Nicenorum  fdt 

0'enice,  1730).     In  1732  he  was  madę  libraiian  of  the 

Kiccardi  Library,  and  professor  of  ecdesiastical  histor}' 

in  the  Florence  Lyceum,  and  while  in  this  position  he 

pobliahed  Dt  Erudiłione  Apottolorum  (1738),  a  sort  of 

continuadon  of  his  former  work.     In  1740  Lami  began 

to  pablish  a  literary  jonmal,  entitled  Norelle  Letterarifj 

which  he  carried  on  till  1760,  at  first  with  the  asslstance 

of  Tiigioni,  Gori,  and  other  leamed  Tuscans  of  his  time, 

with  whom  he  aJfterwards  ąuarrelled,  and  hc  then  con- 

tinocd  the  work  alone.    During  his  position  as  Ubrarian 

he  madę  a  selection  of  inedited  works,  or  fragmenta  of 

worlu,  from  the  manuscripts  of  the  Kiccardi  Library, 

which  he  published  in  a  series  entitled  Delicia  Erudito- 

rum  (Fbrenoe,  1736-^9,  18  vols.  8vo).     He  also  edited 

the  woiks  of  the  leamed  John  Meursius,  in  12  vols.  folio. 

He  wrote  short  biographies  of  many  illustrious  Italians 

of  hia  age,  under  the  title  of  MemorabiUa  Italorum  eru- 

fKftone  prattaniium  qutbu»  prasens  taculum  gloriatur 

(Florence,  1742-48,2  rols.  8vo),  and  published  in  Greek 

the  letten  of  Gabriel  Sererus,  archbishop  of  Philadd- 

pbia.  in  Asia  Minor,  and  of  other  prclates  of  the  Greek 

Charcb :  Gabrielu  Stteri  et  aliorum  Greecorum  recenti- 

onw  Epiitola  (Flor.  1754. 8vo).    A  Jłulory  ofthe  Eatt- 

tm  Chtreh./nm  the  CouncU  of  Florence  to  1439,  he  lefl 

aoftniabed.    Lami  died  in  1770.     He  was  a  great  hater 

of  the  Jesuits,  and  wrote  many  satires  against  them. 

UemoiTs  of  his  life  were  published  by  Fabroni  (^Yita 

Itahnm,  toL  xvi)  and  FonUnini  (Flor.  1 789, 4to).    See 

l^Cjfdop.  8.  T.;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Generale,  xxix, 

216  iq. ;  Sax,  Onomasticonj  vi,  490. 

I*amiletidre,  THiopHiLE  Braciiet  de,  a  noted 
French  theologian,  waa  bom  about  the  year  1596.  He 
itndied  at  the  Uniyersity  of  Heidelberg,  and  afterwards 
pocUced  law  at  Paria.  He  soon,  howeyer,  tircd  of  the 
W,  and  dcYoted  himself  to  theology.  Having  become 
ddn  of  the  Protestant  Cburch  at  Cbarenton,  he  took  an 


active  part  in  all  the  religioiu  ooDtroyersies  of  the  timeą 
and  waa  one  of  the  moat  prominent  members  of  the  po- 
litical  aseembly  of  La  Rochelle  in  1690,  whither  he  had 
been  sent  by  the  Gonsistory  of  Paria.  He  subseąuently 
went  with  La  Chapelli^re  to  Holland,  to  ask  aid  of  the 
Btates-general  for  the  Protestanta  of  France.  We  next 
find  him  at  the  Assembly  of  Milhau  in  1625,  and  in  1627 
at  Paria,  where  he  was  arrested  aa  an  agent  of  the  duke 
of  Rohan.  He  waa  condemned  to  death,  but  his  life  was 
spaied  on  acoount  of  the  threatening  attitude  which 
the  inhabitanta  of  La  Rochelle  assumed,  in  retaliatiye, 
towards  the  person  of  one  of  thdr  pńsoners,  a  relation 
of  P.  Joseph  (the  confesaor  and  secret  agent  of  Riche- 
lieu).  He  was  finally  released,  and  even  received  a  pen- 
sion  irom  Richdieu  on  the  oondition  of  using  eyery  ex- 
ertion  to  reunite  the  different  Protestant  churchea.  He 
now  became  the  pliant  tool  of  Kichelien,  and  was  ex- 
communicated  by  the  Church  of  Charenton  in  1644  for 
not  haviug  partakcn  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  twelve 
years.  He  finally  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
April  2, 1645.  The  remainder  of  his  life  waa  employed 
in  wńting  against  Protestantiam.  He  died  in  1665,  de- 
spisod  alike  by  Protestants  and  Romanista  His  prind- 
pŃal  worlLB  are.  DUcours  des  vraye9  raUonepour  lesgueUes 
ceux  de  la  rel^ion  en  France  pewaent  et  dowent  reauUsr 
par  armes  a  la  pereecution  ouverte  (1622,  8vo) ;  vcry 
scaroe,  as  it  was  condemned  to  be  bumed  by  the  public 
executioner : — Lettre  a  M.  Rcaabourt  pour  la  riunion  dee 
€vangiliquea  aux  caihoUgues  (Paris,  1628, 12mo) : — De 
tmwerti  orbit  Chrittiam  pace  et  concor^Ua  per  atrdSna' 
lem  ducem  Richelium  constUuenda  (Par.  1634, 8vo ;  transL 
into  French,  1635, 4to) : — Le  Moyen  de  la  paix  Chretienne 
(Par.  1637, 8vo) : — La  NeceuUi  de  la  Puissance  du  Papę 
en  VEgliie  (Paris,  1640,  8vo) : — Le  Całholigue  rtformi 
(Paris,  1642, 8vo)  :—Le  Pacifigw  verUabk  (Paris,  1644, 
8vo) — condemned  by  the  Sorbonne ;  etc.  See  Benoit, 
Histoire  de  FEdit  de  NcmteSf  ii ;  De  Marollcs,  Memoires  ; 
Grotius,  Epistoła ;  Bayle,  Dictionnaire  Hitlorigue ;  Tal- 
lemant,  Uistoriettes ;  Haag,  La  France  Protest  antę;  Hoe- 
fer, Nouv.  Biog,  Generale,  xxix,  222.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Łammas-day  is  the  name  of  a  festiyal  obsenred 
by  Roman  Catholics  on  the  Ist  of  August,  in  memory  of 
the  imprisonment  of  St  Peter,  and  otherwise  caUed  St, 
Peterze  chains,  The  word  is  of  doubtful  mcauing :  some 
refer  it  to  a  Saxon  term  signifying  contribution.  Brande, 
in  his  "Antiąuities,"  says,  *^Some  suppose  it  is  called 
Lammas-day,  quasi  Lamh-masse,  because  on  that  day  the 
tenants  that  hdd  lands  of  the  cathedral  church  at  York 
were  bound  by  thcir  tenure  to  bring  a  live  lamb  into 
the  church  at  high  inass  on  that  da}'."  Morę  probably, 
howeyer,  is  its  deriyation  from  *4oaf-ma88,"  it  having 
been  the  custom  of  the  Saxous  to  offer  on  this  day  (Au- 
gust 1)  an  oblation  of  loayes  madę  of  new  wheat.  Like 
many  other  Church  festiyals,  it  seems  to  have  been  ob- 
seryed  already  in  pagan  times,  and,  like  the  Ist  of  May, 
was  a  festiye  dav  with  the  Druids.  YaUanasy,  in  his 
CoUectanea  De  Rebus  I/ibemicis,  says  the  Druids  cde^ 
brated  the  Ist  of  August  as  the  day  of  the  oblation  of 
grain.  See  Farrar,  Ecdes,  Diet,  s.  v.;  Taylor,  Anaeni 
Christiamty,  Gen.  SuppL  p.  92 ,  Eadie,  Ecdes,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Łanunermanił.    See  Lamormain. 
Łammists,  a  sect  of  Remonstrant  Baptists.    See 
Mennonitrs. 

liamont,  David,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  dl- 
yine,  flourished  as  minister  of  Kirkpatńck,  Durham. 
He  died  in  1837.  This  is  all  we  know  of  his  personal 
history.  His  Sermons  were  published  at  London  from 
1760-87,  in  2  vols.  8vo  (new  ediu  1810, 3  yols.  8vo). 

Łamonnalii,  Guillanme   Genneau  de,  a 

noted  Belgian  Roman  Catholic  theologian  of  the  Order 
of  the  Jesuits,  waa  bom  in  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg 
about  1570;  entcred  the  Jesuitical  order  in  1590,  and 
then  became  professor  of  theology  and  philoeophy  at 
the  Uniyersity  of  Gratz.  In  1624  he  was  appointed 
confessor  of  the  emperor  of  Austria,  Ferdinand  U,  and 
ovcr  this  thoroughly  monkish  nUer  Lamormain  is  said 
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to  liave  exeTci8ed  perfect  sway,  He  and  John  Wein- 
gflrtner,  another  Jesuit  ooofessoryYehge  (see  below)  tells 
uą  ''constantly  kepi  near  bim,  and  never  let  him  (Fer- 
dinand)  oat  of  their  sight;*^  and  it  is  dae  to  thU  Jes- 
tdtic  influence,  no  doabt,  that  Ferdinand  became  Buch 
a  fanatical  adherent  of  the  Chureh  of  Komę,  and  a  most 
cnicl  persecutor  of  Protestantism.  See  Austria.  Of 
Lamonnain  himself,  it  is  said  that  be  was  so  deyoted  to 
the  Romish  canse  that  be  madę  upwards  of  100,000  con- 
Yerts  to  the  Chureh  of  Romę.  He  died  Feb.  22, 1648. 
He  wrote  a  life  of  Ferdinand  II,  which  abounds  in  flat- 
tering  terms  to  the  emperor,  who  had  been  a  pltant  tool 
in  the  hands  of  the  crafty  Jesuit  See  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  Generale,  xxix,  245;  Paquot,  Memoirt$  pour  ser' 
vir  a  Chistoire  litteraire  des  Patfs^Bas,  v,  98-100;  Vehae, 
MemoirB  of  the  Courł,  A  rUtocracy,  cmd  Diplomacy  qf 
A  uMria  (transL  by  F.  Demmler,  Land.  1856,  2  yoIs.  sm. 
8vo),  I,  287  są.,  319.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Łamormain,  Henri  de,  a  Belgian  Jesuit,  brothcr 
of  the  preceding,  and,  like  him,  a  native  of  Luxemburg, 
entercd  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits  in  1596,  but  exertcd  lit- 
tle  influence  on  aocount  of  feeble  health.  He  died  Nov. 
26,  1647.  He  translated  and  wrote  sereral  works; 
among  tbem  are,  Tretciatus  amoris  dirini  corutanSj  Ubri 
xii  (from  the  French  of  Francisco  de  Sales,yienna,  1643, 
4to;  2d  edit,  with  life  of  the  author  [Sales],  Col.  1657, 
8vo)  -.—De  Yirtute  Pcenitentia,  etc.  (Yienna,  16H,  4to).— 
— Hoefer,  Nour,  Biog,  Genirale,  xxix,  245. 

Łamothe,  Pieure  Lambert  de,  a  French  Roman 
Catholic  missionary,  was  born  at  Bucheńe,  in  the  dio- 
cese  of  Lisieux,  Jan.  18, 1624.  After  bcing  for  some 
time  oonnected  with  the  chancellery  of  the  Parliamcnt 
at  Rouen,  he  entered  the  Chureh.  His  talents  caused 
him  to  be  distinguished  among  a  nurober  of  priests  who 
had  formed  in  1652  the  plan  of  Christianizing  China 
and  neighboring  countries.  In  1660  he  was  consecra- 
ted  bishop  of  Berythe.  He  embarked  at  Marseilles  for 
China  Novembcr  27, 1660,  and,  passing  through  Malta, 
Antioch,  Aleppo,  Bassora,  Chalzeran,  Shiraz,  Ispahan, 
Lara,  Surate,  Masulipatam,  Tenasserim,  Yalinga,  Pram, 
and  Pikfri,  arriyed  at  Jutlica,  the  capital  of  Siam,  Aprii 
22, 1662.  Herę  he  found  some  1500  Christians  of  differ- 
ent  nations  and  two  churches,  the  one  administered  by 
the  Dominicans,  the  othcr  by  the  Jesuits.  He  was  at 
first  well  received,  but  had  subseąuently  to  submit  to 
many  annoyances  from  the  archbishop  of  Goa,  who 
claimed  the  primacy  of  the  whole  East  Indies,  and  Ła- 
mothe flnally  sailed  for  Canton  in  July,  1663,  with  two 
othcr  missionaries.  A  serere  tempest  obligcd  them, 
howerer,  to  return  to  Siam.  Herę  they  were  exposcd 
to  all  sorts  of  iU  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Portu- 
gueae,  and  owed  their  safety  only  to  the  aid  of  the  Co- 
chin  Chinese.  Lamothe  sent  to  the  pope  and  to  Paris 
for  morę  missionaries  and  other  assistance.  Alexander 
VII,  in  consequence,  extended  the  jurisdiction  of  apos- 
tolic  yicars  over  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  Japan,  and  other 
neighboring  countries,  which  action  freed  Lamothe  from 
the  control  of  the  archbishop  of  Goa.  He  was  now 
jomcd  by  Pallu  du  Parć,  bishop  of  Heliopolis,  who 
reached  Siam  January  27, 1664,  with  othcr  missionaries. 
The  two  apostolic  ricars  held  a  synod,  and  Lamothe  re- 
ceived  permission  from  the  king  to  establish  a  Chureh 
at  Siam,  which  he  intended  should  become  the  centrę 
of  oommunication  between  the  extreme  Eastem  mi»- 
sions.  He  also  established  a  seminary  for  the  education 
of  native  priests  and  instructors,  a  college,  and  a  hospi- 
tal.  Lamothe  died  June  16, 1679*— Hoefer,  Now,  Biog, 
Genirale,  xxix,  250  są. 

Iiamourette,  Adrien,  oM^,  a  noted  French  eccle- 
siastic,  was  born  in  Picardy  in  1742.  During  the  Rev- 
olution  in  France  he  became  an  auxiliary  of  Mirabeau 
in  1789,  and  wrote  the  address  on  the  ci>-il  oonstitution 
of  the  ckrgy  which  that  orator  pronounoed.  In  1791 
he  was  chosen,  under  the  new  Chureh  regime  enacted 
by  the  Assembly  in  opposition  to  the  Roman  see,  bishop 
of  Khone-et-Loire,  and  deputed  to  the  National  Assem- 


bly. Having  reaisted  the  extTeme  measuies  of  the  dom 
inant  party,  he  was  guiliotined  Jan.  10, 1794.  He  pub- 
lished  Pensees  sur  la  philosophie  et  Vwcrśdulite  (1786, 
8vo) : — Pensees  sur  la  philosophie  de  lafoi  (1789, 8vo) : 
—Les  DUices  de  la  ReUgion  (1789, 12mo)  i^Considera- 
tions  sur  Fesprii  et  les  devoirs  de  la  vie  religieuse  (1795, 
12mo) ;  etc. — ^Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Lamp  (properly  ^''ęb,  lappid',  tifiame,  Gen.  xt,  17; 
Exod.  xx,18,  Job  xli,ll;  Nah.ii,5.  Dan.x,6,  l8a.lxii, 

1  -,  £zek.  i,  18 ;  lamp-torch,  Judg.  vii,  16, 20  ^  x\%  4, 5 ;  Job 
xii,  5 ;  Zech.  xii,  6 ;  in  some  of  which  passages  it  is  ren- 
dcred  "  lightuing,**  "  brand,"  "  torch,"  etc. ;  Gr.  \apTrac, 
a  toreb-" lighr  or  lantem,  Acts  xx,8 ;  Rev.  iv, 6 ;  *'torch* 
John  xviii,  8;  Rev.  viii,  10,  oiUamp,  Matt.  xxv,  1-8; 
also  "ł^^a,  fwyr,  or  *l'^3,  nir,  a  light,  in  yarions  senses,  espe- 
cially  for  domestic  purposes,  the  Gr.  \vxyoc)  is  a  term 
of  freąuent  occurrcnce  in  a  literał  sense  in  the  Scrip- 
tures,  such  a  ntensil  being  often  really  meant  whcre  the 
A.  V.  giyes  the  rendering  "  candle"  (ą.  v.).  The  primary 
sense  of  light  (oen.  xv,  17)  also  gives  rise  to  freąuent 
metaphorical  usages,  indicating  life,  welfare,  guidance, 
as,  e.  g.  2  Sam.  xxi,  17 ;  Psa.  cxix,  105;  Prov.  yi,  23;  xiii, 
9.  Sec  LiOHT.  The  following  are  the  cases  in  which 
the  use  of  lamps  is  referred  to  in  the  Bibie.  In  their 
iUustration  we  frć^ly  ayail  ourselyes  of  the  articles  in 
Kitto's  and  Smith's  Dictionaries. 

1.  That  part  of  the  gołden  candlestick  beloni^ng  to 
the  tabemacle  which  borę  the  light;  also  of  eaclt  uf  the 
ten  candlesticks  placed  by  Solomon  in  the  Tem|jle  be- 
fore  the  Holy  of  Holies  (Exod.  xxv,  37;  1  Kings  vii, 49; 

2  Chroń,  iv,  20 ,  xiii,  11 ,  Zech.  iv,  2).  The  lam|i8  wcre 
lighted  every  eyening,  and  cleansed  evciy  moming 
(Exod.  xxx,  7, 8 ;  Reland,  Ant.  Hebr.  i,  v,  9/and  vii,  8). 
It  is  somewh&t  rcmarkable,  that  while  the  golden  can- 
dlestick, or  rather  candelabnim,  is  so  minutely  described, 
not  a  word  is  said  of  the  shape  of  the  lamps  (Exod.  xxv, 
87).  This  was  probably  because  the  socket  in  which  it 
was  to  be  inserted  necessarily  gave  it  a  somewhat  cy- 
lindrical  form  adapted  to  the  purpose ;  for  it  is  hardly 
to  be  presumed  that  the  insecure  cup-form  usually  rep- 
resented  in  engrayings  would  have  been  adopted.  This 
shape  is  aptiy  illustratcd  by  an  instance  occurring  on 

the  Egyptian  monumentu 
Wilkiiison  gives  (Ancient 
Effyptiansj  v,  376)  what  he 
takes  to  be  the  represent- 
ation  of  a  lamp  madę  of 
ghuts,  with  a  band  holding 
separately  an  erect  wiek, 
as  if  the  bearer  were  about 
Ancient  EgJPtten  Cyllndrical  to  phu^e  it  in  the  vase  pre- 

™^  vious  to  its  being  lightcd. 

The  lincs,  he  thinks.  roay  represent  the  twisted  lutuie 
of  the  cotton  wiek,  as  they  do  the  watering  of  the  glaas 
yase. 

Almost  the  only  other  fact  we  can  gather  in  this  con- 
nection  is,  that  yegetablo  oils  were  bumt  in  tbem,  and 
especially,  if  not  exclu8iycly,  olivc-oil.  This,  of  the 
flnest  ąualit}',  was  the  oil  used  in  the  seven  lamps  of  the 
tabemacle  (Exod.  xxvii,  20).  Although  the  lamp-oils 
of  the  HebrewB  were  exclu8ively  yegetable,  it  is  próba- 
ble  that  animal  fat  was  used,  as  it  u  at  present  by  the 
Western  Asiatics,  by  being  placed  in  a  kind  of  lamp,  and 
bumt  by  means  of  a  wiek  inserted  in  it.  See  Oil.  Cot- 
ton wicks  are  now  used  throughout  Asia,  but  the  He- 
brews,  like  the  Egyptians,  probably  employed  the  outer 
and  coarser  tibre  of  flax  (Pliny,  HisU  Nat.  xix,  1),  and 
perhaps  linen  yara,  if  the  rabbins  are  correct  in  alleging 
that  the  linen  dresscs  of  the  priests  were  unrayelled 
when  old,  to  fumish  wicks  for  the  sacred  lamps. 

As  to  the  materia],  the  bumers  were  in  this  instance 
doubtless  of  gold,  although  metal  is  scaroely  the  best 
substance  for  a  lamp.  The  golden  candlestick  roay  also 
suggest  that  hmips  in  ordinary  use  were  placed  on 
stands,  and,  where  morę  than  one  was  reąuired,on  stAnds 
with  two  or  morc  branchea.    The  modem  Orientala,  who 
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ó  witb  yerr  litUe  Ugłit  a 


[dind  on  bnckeU  ■gainit  Ihe  nall,  mi 
pnw,  ud  altea  apon  acoola.  DouliUen  ńmiUr  cnntrir- 
incH  wen  Hnplojed  br  the  Hibrews.  The  Komuii 
m  knnm  la  hmve  empkijeil  them,    S«e  CaHdlsstIck. 


Bronie  Lamp  ind  Htud.    From  PuntpBll. 

t  A  lorch  OT  flimlMBu,  such  *■  vu  ctrri«l  by  tbc 
•riidwnorGidcon{Judg.vii,16,20;  (»inp.Kv,4).  From 
ibt  fłct  tliat  Ihese  were  kt  ftret  encloicd  in  pitchen, 
[nm  ubicb,  at  ihe  end  af  the  much,  tbey  were  taken 
ool  ud  bonie  in  the  huiil,we  may  with  certainEy  inrer 
ttuL  (hpy  irere  not  ordlaary  lamps,  open  M  top,  frarn 
uhlch  tbe  Oli  could  euily  be  apilled.    See  Torlji. 

3.  U  KemB  IhaC  the  Hebrens,  llke  Ihe  incient  Oreek» 
ind  Romans,  as  well  as  the  ma<dem  Orientals,  were  lo 
o  barn  lamps  oyeraight  in  Iheir  chambei 


idihL 


pracfi 


y  eppear  lo  give  point  to  tho  e: 


r"iw/fr  daTknem,"  nhich  repeatcdly 
ih NcY Testament  (Matt.  viii,  12,  iiii,13}i  the  furM 

lenn  *^  outcr"  lA  riewed  with  referencc  to  the  eflect  pro- 
dural  by  mcldEn  cxpnlsinn  inlo  tbc  Jorknen  oC  night 
brws  a  cbamber  higbly  illuminated  for  an  enterlain- 
unl.  ThiiCD-itomortiuminglUDpgat  night,with  tbe 
(ITecl  procliiced  by  their  going  ou[  or  being  eKtin);i 


^Itgiirt 


n(iS> 


17,  Pn)V.  xiii,9;  iui,20).  On  the  otber  hBnd,the 
ktłping  up  ot  aUmp'9  ligbt  u  ueed  aa  a  lymbol  of  en- 
luingand  anbroken  succemion  (1  Kinga  xi,36,  xv,  4, 
Pa.  ciixii.  I").    (See  Wemyas'*  .Sjmiio(.  Dio.  ».  v.) 

Tbc  Dłual  farm  of  thcse  domeelic  utenu!a  may  prob- 
lUy  be  inferred  from  the  prevailing  shcpc  of  anti^ue 


Tutnił  or  AocIoDt  EgTptian  Ijimpa. 
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spedmeiu  froni  neighboring  nationa  that  hare  come 
down  ta  ua.  In  the  Britiib  Muaenm  Ihere  ire  varioiu 
forniH  ofancient  Egyptian  lampa,  which  were  employed 
for  lighling  Ihe  interior  of  apartmenta,  some  of  terra- 
cotta  and  others  of  brooze,  with  various  omamenta  in 
bas-ielier. 


I  AaryTian  Lampe  In  the  Bi 
, Bronie  tnm  nonh-wegi  palare,  Nin 
fn  m  KoDynnJk.  £,4,T«rru-eotta  frot 
ra-coita  from  Konjunjik. 


ConimoD  Form  ofCIaulciI  hanging  Lamp. 
4.  It  appean  frocn  MaIN  jixv,  1,  that  Ihe  Jewa  med 
lampa  and  lorchea  in  their  mairiage  ceremoniea,  nr  ratb- 
erwhen  the  bridegroom  came  tn  cunduct  home  thebride 
by  niKht.  ThU  ia  atill  tbe  cuitom  in  those  parta  of  the 
Eut  where,  on  accoimt  of  the  heat  of  tbe  day,  the  bridal 
proceaaion  laka  ptoce  in  Lhe  night-time.  The  connec- 
tion  of  lampa  and  torchea  with  marriage  ceremoniee  of- 
len  appeara  altn  in  the  Flaaaical  poeta  ( Homer,  Iliad,  vi, 
492^  Eurip. /"łasBiM.  34C;  Mnira,  lOiJ;  VirKi\,  Edag. 
k-iii,  29),  and,  indeed,  Hymen,  the  god  of  marriafce,  waa 
ligured  aa  bearing  a  toreb.  The  aame  conneclion,  it 
may  be  obBCtred,  ia  stiU  preierred  in  Weateni  Aaia,  eveo 


LAMP  2: 

ithoe  it  ia  no  longer  omul  to  bring  home  the  bridf  by 
nigbL  DnnnK  two,  ot  three,  or  mure  nights  preceding 
tb«  weddinR,  the  Street  or  qiurter  in  which  thc  bride- 
(rioom  liveB  u  Llluniinated  wilh  ctioodeliera  and  luilenw, 
Dt  with  lanunw  and  nniU  liinpii  siupeoded  from  cord* 
inwa  BcroM  fmm  tlie  brid*grooin"B  and  iievCT»l  othM 
hoiuea  on  each  eióe  to  Ihc  houses  oppomte;  snd  tereni 
HDill  ńlk  fligs,  eacb  ot  two  colon,  geoenlly  nd  md 


Modem  Orlental  Wcddlni;  LuilerD. 
green,  m  ittjuhed  to  other  n>rd>  ( (.anc,  Mod.  Eggpt.  i, 
201^  Mre.  Puole,  KagOikiaman  ia  Egypl,  lii,  131).  A 
modem  lontem  mupli  used  on  Iheae  occańonB,  with  lamgiB 
liung  about  it  and  soiipended  from  it,  ia  nrprpBenled  in 
Ihc  prcccding  cuL     Tbe  Umpa  o»ed  »ep«nit*ly  on  soch 


Smali  OrlenUI  haDgln^  Lampa. 
łtood  whkh  itrtei  to  protect  the  flame  frOra  the  wind. 
Lampa  orthis  iiind  are  aomelipiea 
hunR  01-er  doon.  The  ihape  ia 
fiKure  S  ie  aluo  that  of  a  mnch- 
uied  indoor  lamp.  ealled  kandil 
(Lane,  Modern  Łffypliant,  eh^k. 
V.  p.  151).  It  is  a  amall  vctBd  of 
1   !cla«8,  haying  a  nnall  tubę  at  Iht 

'  cotton  Iwiated  rouad  a 

I  Hnt,  and  then  the  oil. 

?rv  nearly  of  IhiK  ehape 

n'the  Egrptian  monu- 

uid  the?  wem,  also,  lo  be 

Oli  v,B76). 


If  the  EgTptian*  bad  Itunpł  of  gtan,  tbere  ii  do  naioo 
why  tiie  Jews  alao  might  not  have  had  them,  opeciill/ 
aa  llii«  materiał  ia  morę  proper  Tor  lampa  intended  lo  be 
bnng  up,  and  Cbeiefoie  to  oM  tbeii  light  doim  tloa 

Tho  JcwB  uaed  lampa  in  otber  feativBlB  be*idea  thoae 
nuiriage.  The  Roman  ratirut  (Penina,  Sal.  v,  179) 
expc«al;  deaciibea  them  aa  making  illumination*  at 
thdr  feativa1s  by  lampa  hang  up  and  unuiged  in  an  or- 
derl?  manner;  and  the  >CTiptun]  intimationa,  ao  far  ai 
they  go,  agree  with  Ihis  description,  If  this  cułtom  had 
not  becn  to  generał  in  the  aocient  and  modem  Kasi,  it 
might  hare  been  suppoaed  [batthe  Jews  adoptcd  it  TmiD 
the  Egyptiana,  wbo,  according  to  Herodolua  (ii,  6S),  had 
■  "  Feast  of  ŁampA,"  ubich  «u  eelebrated  at  Saia,  and, 
indced,  thioughout  the  country  at  a  ccrtain  seaaon  of 
the  yeai.  The  deacription  wbicb  Ihe  hiatorian  git-ea  irf 
the  lampa  employed  on  Ibis  occaaon  atrictiy  appliea  to 
Łhoae  in  modem  uae  already  dearribed,  and  the  concur^ 
rence  of  both  tbeae  sourcea  of  illuiliation  etreng^thcni 
the  probablc  analogy  of  Jewiah  uuge.  He  speaka  of 
them  aa  "amall  raeea  ftlled  oilb  aall  and  oIive-oil,  in 
which  tbe  nick  floated,  uid  bumt  during  the  irhole 
nigbL"  It  doeg  not,  indeed,  appear  of  nhat  materiala 
thew  Yiaes  were  madę,  but  we  may  reaaonably  aoppoae 
them  to  hiTe  been  of  clitn.  The  latei  Jeva  had  eren 
Bomething  like  ttiiafeaal  among  Ihemaelrea.  A-Feaal 
of  Lampa"  was  held  every  year  on  the  twenty-fiflh  of 
the  month  Kialen.     See  Dkdication.     It  waa  Ibunded 

oflbe  Tempie  worabip  (Jaeephng,^n/.  i[ii,7,7),and  bas 
ei-er  ńnce  becn  obaenred  by  łlie  lighting  up  or  lamp*  ot 
candlea  on  that  day  in  all  the  countnca  of  Cheir  djsper- 
>ion  (ilaiaionidea,  RoMh.  Ilaikatak,  foL  8).  Otber  Ori- 
enlala  have  at  this  day  a  aimilar  feait,  of  which  the 
"  Feait  of  Lanlema"  among  the  Chioeac  ia  perhapa  the 
be»t  known  (D«viB,C*.W»,  p.  1381.     See  LANTEit-i. 

LAMP,  a  Btringe  cereinony  of  Ihe  Maronile  Chorch. 
A  wafer  of  aome  aiie,  haying  aei-en  piccta  of  colton 
■tuck  inlo  ii,  ia  put  inio  ■  flaak  01  banin  of  oil^  a  nlig- 
iouB  aenice  a  thcn  read.  the  colton  ia  aet  fire  to,  and 
the  aick  person  for  whoae  recorery  the  rite  ia  intended 
ia  anointed  with  the  oil,  and  prayer  ia  repeatcd  over 
him Eadic.  Acr^. />ic<.  a.  v. 

LAMPS  (their  uae  in  the  Cbrialian  Cbnrch).  Among 
the  Jewa  lampt  were  iVeely  uacd  in  the  aynagogoe  iot 
yarious  purpoaea.  In  facC,  all  the  ancient  nationa  had 
them  in  their  temples;  but  huw  aooti  they  wci«  madę 
uae  of  by  Chriatiana,  and  what  eignilkance  they  had  in 
aymboliam,  remaina  ■  malter  of  ditpute  between  Ihe 
Komiłih  andProteMant  cburcbea.  Tbe  Protestaitls  gea- 
eially  hołd  that  tbere  ia  no  cvidence  Ihat  lampa  were 
uaed  in  the  early  Cburch  for  any  other  puipoae  ihan  to 
light  up  tbe  dark  placea  where  thes'  wen  obliged  to 
eongregate  for  wonhip,  whiłe  Kuraanists   claim    ihai 

(Jatholic  view,  Martigny,  liict.  dti  Jnliguilit  Cliri- 
lieraiet,  p.  161,  s  t.  Ciergee;  aee  ałao  the  art.  Liuiitk.) 
Seven]  of  the  f^lhcra.  among  them  Cbryaoatum,  con- 
demn  in  stronglerma  the  ciiatom  of  aetting  up  lampa  on 
da}-a  of  featival — aa  the  relic  o(  aome  pagan  rite.  In 
the  daya  of  JeromCr  it  ia  true,  lighla  wem  freely  used  in 
cburcbea,  but  Komisb  theoli^;iana  forget  to  telł  Ihat  Ibe 
propricty  of  tbe  custom  waa  mach  ąuestiuned  even  then. 

aaya  Walcott  (Surrtd  A  rci^roloci/,  a,  v.],  "aa  a  aymbol 
of  tłke  clemal  ligbt  which  the  departeii,  it  ia  hoped,  cn- 

and  their  future  glory"  (Malt.  xiii,  48).  But  it  is  eri- 
dent  that  even  Ihis  custom  was  earty  disappmycd  of,  foi 
the  Council  of  Elibaris  forbade  the  faiibfid,  on  pain  of 
rxcommunication,  łighiing  wax  candles  in  Ihe  day- 
time  in  ccmeteries  or  other  burial-placea  of  the  martvTa 
(compare  Kadie.  £ccla.  Diet.  p.  367).  In  oor  day  it  ii 
the  cuatom  in  tbe  Koman  Catbolii:  churchea  to  keep  a 
lamp  (etemal  llgbl)  conalantlv  buming  before  01  by  lh« 
aide  of  the  labeniadc    <J.ILW.) 
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Ziainpadary  is  tbe  name  of  an  officer  in  the  East- 
era  Chon^  whoae  duty  it  it  to  cany  befora  the  patri- 
archa in  all  processioDa  a  lighted  candelabrnm,  called 
XafiraSovxoVf  as  a  badge  of  distinction  among  biabopa. 
It  u  Łhe  business  of  the  liunpadary  also  to  see  that  the 
lamps  of  the  chnrch  are  lighted,  and  to  cany  a  taper  on 
dars  of  great  proceasions.    See  Fanar,  Eodet.  DicC.  s.  y. 

Lampe,  Friedrich  Adolf,  an  eminent  German 
Protestant  theologian,  was  bom  at  Detmold  (lippe- 
Detmold)  Feb.  19, 1683.  He  entered  the  Univenity  of 
Fnneker,  and  later  that  of  Utrecht,  tostudy  theology. 
He  was  saccessiyely  pastor  at  Wees,  Duisbnrg,  and  Bre- 
ooen.  In  1720  he  became  professor  of  theology  at 
Utrecht,  and  in  1727  removed  to  the  Unirersity  of  Bre- 
meo  in  the  same  capacity.  He  died  December  8, 1729. 
Lampe  \s  on«  of  the  moat  prominent  German  theolo- 
gians  of  the  Beformed  Chnrch,  who  introduced  into  the 
Gemian  Chnrch  the  Coooejanian  doctrines,  and  measa- 
rably  also  the  pńnciplcs  of  Labadism.  Lampe'8  principal 
works  are,  Commentańtu  analytioo-exegeUcuM  Ercngdn 
tenadtm  Jo4afUKm(Amsterd.  1724-25,  8  yols.  4to) ;  this 
worit  Onne  commends  aa  **  both  extensive  and  valna- 
Ue."  Walch  ranks  it  among  the  best  exposition9  of 
the  apo8tle*8  Grospel: — De  Cymbału  teterum  Libri  tres 
(Utredit,  1703, 12mo) : — EzerdUttumum  $aerarium  Do- 
ieeat,  ąiŁibut  Paalmui  xhperpełuo  commentarw  erplana" 
tar  (Bmneny  1715, 4to) : — Geheimmśs  du  Gnadenbundes 
(Bronen,  1723, 12mo ;  tnnslat  into  Dutch,  Amst.  1727, 
8ro) ;  this  work  is  nothing  morę  nor  less  than  bis  sys- 
tem of  theology : — Ddmeatio  Thelogia  actwm  (Utrecht, 
1727, 4to):  —  RudimerUa  Th&ohgiiB  dendOiea  (Bremen, 
1729,  8to).  Lampe  pablished  also  a  large  number  of 
KTOMos  uid  deyotional  treatises  in  German,  which  were 
neirly  all  tranalated  into  Dutch ;  he  learranged  and  ed- 
ited  an  edition  of  the  HUtoria  EccUsub  Rtformaim  in 
Hmgana  et  TrcauyhamOj  attributed  to  Paul  of  De- 
brezin  (Utrecht,  1728,  4to).  Together  with  Hase,  he 
publiahed  the  first  three  Yolomes  of  the  BUiiotheea  Bre- 
iwuftf,  for  which  he  wrote  a  number  of  theological  arti- 
clea.  Other  treatises  which  he  published  in  yarious  pa- 
pen  were  coUected  and  published  by  D.  Gerdes,  togeth- 
er irith  his  disooarses  and  programmes  (Amst<^  1787, 
2  Yobb  4to).  See  Schnmacher,  Memoria  Lampiiy  in  Mia^ 
ceBama  IhtMurgemia,  yoL  ii;  i4c<a  Emdiiorum,  ann. 
1722;  Klif  ker,  BibL  Eruditor,  Pracocium;  Burmann, 
TrajeetUM  erwiUum;  Jocher^  A  UgenuGtLLezikon;  Hoe- 
fcr,  JV<Mir.  Biog.  Gmirale,  xxix,  284;  Gobel  (Maxima. 
isnX  GtteA.  d,  Chriatiichm  Lebau^  yoL  ii  (see  Index). 

Łampetians  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  heretical 
Ncts  which,  on  pretence  of  promoting  sanctity  by  an 
acetie  life,  madę  the  Christian  Sabbath  a  fast-day. 

There  was  also  another  sect  of  this  name  in  the  17th 
eentory,  the  followers  of  Ijampetius,  a  Syrian  monk, 
w^ho  pietended  that,  as  a  man  is  bom  free,  a  Christian, 
m  ocder  to  please  God,  ought  to  do  nothing  by  necessi- 
tf\  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  unlawful  to  make  yows, 
eren  thoee  of  obedience.  To  this  doctrine  he  added  the 
news  of  tbe  Arians,  Carpocrattans,  and  other  sects.  The 
Umpetians  formed  a  bianch  of  Łhe  MEsaAUASS  (q.yO* 
-Ftmr,  Ećcles.  Diet.  s.  y. 

Łampillas,  Francis  Kayier,  a  Spanish  Jesuit, 
V33  bom  in  Catalonia  in  1781.  Aftcr  the  cxpuIsion  of 
the  Jesoits  from  Spain  in  1767  he  went  to  Genoa,  where 
he  died  in  1810.  His  principal  work  is  a  defence  of 
>panish  literaturę  against  Bettinelli  and  Tiraboechi, 
Siiffgio  ttorico^pologetieo  delia  Lełeratura  Spoffnuola, 
See  Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog,  Generale,  xxix,  285. 

Lamplogh,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate  of 
Bote  in  the  days  of  king  Jamea  U,  was  bom  in  York- 
shire in  1615.  But  little  is  known  of  his  early  personal 
hisufry,  He  was  dean  of  Rochester  in  1676,  when  he 
▼as  promoted  to  the  episcopate  as  bishop  of  £xeter.  In 
this  pocition  he  became  one  of  the  most  oonspicuous  di- 
nnes  of  tbe  day,  secuńng,  in  particular,  the  favor  of  the 
king  by  his  pańisanship,  espedally  in  1688.  In  this  year, 
just  before  tbe  exit  of  king  James  from  the  English 


throne,  Lamplugh  called  on  the  king,  was  gracioosly 
reoeiyed,  praised  for  his  loyalty,  and  awarded  with  the 
archbishopric  of  York,  which  had  been  yacant  for  morę 
than  two  yeais  and  a  half.  William  III,  whom  Lamp- 
lugh, strangely  enough,  recognised  as  the  rightful  soyer- 
eign  of  England,  afler  the  flight  of  James,  confirmed 
the  appointment -,  hence  some  writers'  statement  that 
William  of  Orange  appointed  Lamplugh  to  the  arch- 
bishopric. The  archbishop  died  in  1691.  See  Debaiy, 
Hittory  of  the  Church  of  England,  p.  167;  Macaulay, 
Hittory  of  England,  ii,  882.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Iiampronti,  Isaac,  a  Jewish  Kabbi  of  some  notę 
as  an  author,  tlourished  in  Ferrara  in  the  first  half  of 
the  18th  century.  He  died  about  1756.  He  commenoed 
the  prepantion  of  a  large  encydopeedia  of  Rabbinism, 
of  which  he  himself  oompleted  twelye  yolumes,  bringing 
the  work,  exceUent  in  its  character,  down  to  the  letter 
Mem,  It  was  published  at  Yenice  between  1750  and 
1818.     See  Jost,  Getch,  d,  Judentk,  u. «.  8ebten,  iii,  230. 

Łamson,  Altan,  D.D.,  a  Unitiarian  minister,  was 
boro  in  1792  at  Weston,  Mass. ;  was  educated  first  at 
Phillips  Academy,  Andoyer,  and  then  at  Haryard  Col* 
legę,  where  he  graduated  in  1814.  He  was  immediatdy 
appointed  tutor  in  Bowdoin  College,  but  left  in  1816, 
and  entered  the  Diyinity  School  at  Cambridge.  In  1818 
he  became  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Dedham,  Masa., 
where  he  officiated  for  oyer  forty  yean.  He  died  July 
18, 1864.  He  wrote  much  for  the  Christian  fiicemmer, 
and  in  1857  publbhed  a  yolume  of  sermons  (BosU  12mo). 
The  Christian  Register  says  of  him :  "  Dr.  Lamson  bas 
suoceeded  in  uniting  the  acutest  morał  wisdom  with  the 
most  nnpretending  and  childHke  modes  of  exhibiting  it 
His  style  is  elear  as  crystal,  sometimes  almost  quaint  in 
its  simplicity,  and  not  without  touches  of  poetic  feeUng 
as  well  as  fancy,  though  a  calm,  shrewd  judgment  char- 
acterizes  all  his  opinions."  —  AUibone,  Diet,  ofAuthors, 
yoL  ii*,  American  Ammal  Cydopcedia,  1864,  p.  612. 

Łamy  (or  Lami),  Bernard,  an  eminent  priest  of 
the  French  Oratory,  was  bom  at  Mans  In  June,  1640; 
studied  under  the  Oratorians,  joined  their  order  in  1658, 
and  completed  his  studies  at  Paris  and  at  Saumur.  He 
next  taught  belles-lettree  at  yend6me  and  Juilly,  and 
philoeophy  at  Sanmur  and  at  Angeis.  In  1676  he  waa 
defmyeid  of  his  professorship  for  his  zealous  adyocacy 
of  the  Cartesian  philosophy.  His  enemies,  the  Thom- 
ists,  eyen  obtained  a  leitre  de  cachet  against  him  under 
the  aocusation  that  he  opposed  the  principle  of  loyal 
anthority.  He  was  banished  to  Grenoble,  where  caidi- 
nal  Le  Camus,  who  had  established  a  seminary  for  the 
education  of  ecclesiastics,  and  who  held  Lamy  in  high 
estimation,  appointed  him  professor  of  diyinity.  In 
1686,  his  sentence  haying  been  reyoked  in  its  moat  es- 
sentLal  charges,  he  was  recalled  to  Paris,  and  remained 
for  a  while  in  the  Seminary  of  SLMagloire ,  but,  haying 
yiolated  the  rules  of  the  establbhment  by  pnblishing 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  superior  a  work  (Lettre 
au  P.  Fourre,  de  rOratoire)^  which,  bcsides,  was  consid- 
ered  to  contain  objectionablc  teachings  (viz.  as  that 
Christ  did  not  celebrate  the  Jewish  Paasoyer  with  his 
disciples  [a  yiew  adopted  by  some  of  the  soundcst  schol- 
ars] ;  that  John  tbe  Baptist  was  imprisoncd  twice,  by 
the  Sanhedrim  and  by  Heroda  and  that  the  three  Marys 
mentioned  in  the  Gospels  are  identical),  he  was  again 
exiled,  this  time  to  Rouen.  He  died  in  tbe  latter  city 
Jan.  29, 1715.  Lamy  was  a  yery  prolific  writer,  and 
his  works  are  generally  distinguiHhed  for  clcamess  of 
thought  and  expression.  The  most  important  are,  Ap- 
paratus  Biblicus  ad  intelligenda  Sacra  Biblia  (orip^nally 
[Grenoble,  1687]  no  morę  than  tablcs  of  the  chief  facta 
of  Scripture,  with  mles  for  its  study,  and  compiled  sim- 
ply  for  his  pupils ,  he  subsequently  enlarged  and  pub- 
lished it  at  Lyons,  1696,  sm.  8vo,  and  it  was  in  its  day  con- 
sidered  the  best  "  introduction*'  to  the  Bibie  extant;  an 
English  edition  was  prepared  by  R.  Bundy,  Lond.  1723, 
4to)  : — Entretiens  sur  les  Sciences  (1684),  a  work  which 
was  highly  estcemed  by  J.  J.  Rousseau:  —  IntroductUm 
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a  tEcriturt  Sainte,  ou  ton  traite  de  thut  ce  gui  amcerne 
les  Jui/sy  etc.  (Lyons,  1709,  4to) : — Harmonia,  sive  Con- 
cordia guatuor  EtangeUstarum,  editio  noYiasima  (Paris, 
1701, 12mo) : — Commentarius  «n  harmoniami  siv€  conoor- 
diam  guatuor  Erangelisłarum  (Paris,  1699,  4to) : — Dit- 
tertatio  de  Leńtis  cantoribus  (UgoL  82, 571) : — I)e  łaber- 
fiaculofaederisj  de  sancła  cińtaie  Jerusalem,  et  de  templo 
efut  (Pańs,  1720,  fol.).  To  this  last-named  work  Luny 
is  8aid  to  have  devoted  the  last  thirty  yeais  of  hia  life 
It  was  published  (afler  his  death)  uiider  the  editonhip 
of  p^re  Desmoulins.  Sec  Ellies  Dupin,  Bibl.  des  A  uteurs 
eedis.  voL  xix,  4to  ed« ;  Journal  de  łout  ce  qui  s^est  passe 
en  PUniv€rsite  (TA  ngers^  1679,  4to ;  F.  Bouillier,  Hist,  du 
Cartesianismey  voL  ii ;  B.  Haur^au,  Hist.  LAttir,  du  Maine, 
ii,  117-165,  \ioo}ii,  Eccles,  Biog,  vi,  515;  Kitto,  J^tft/ica/ 
Cycfoparfia,  ii,  779, 780.    (J.H.W.) 

Łamy,  Dom.  Francols,  a  Fiench  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  was  bom  at  Montereau,  in  the  diocese  of  Char- 
tres, in  1636.  He  entered  the  congregation  of  St.Matir, 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Benoist,  in  1685,  and  was  in  relation 
with  some  of  the  most  important  men  of  the  time,  Fe- 
ndon  among  othen.  He  died  in  1711.  Lamy  wrote 
largely  in  defence  of  Christianity,  and  against  Spinoza; 
the  most  important  of  his  works  are,  Traiti  de  la  reriti 
Mdente  de  la  reliffion  Chretierme  (1694, 12mo) : — De  la 
connaissance  de  soi-meme  (Paris,  1694-98,  6  vola.  8vo , 
augmented,  Paris,  1700),  the  ablest  and  most  oelcbiated 
work  of  Francois  Lamy  (comp.  the  art«  Malkbrai«chb)  : 
r—Le  Nouvtl  Atheisme  renversif  ou  rśfittation  du  systeme 
de  SpinosOf  etc.  (Anon.,  Paris,  1696, 12mo)  *. — Seniiments 
depieU  sur  laprofession  religieuse  (Paris,  1697, 12mo), 
Hirhich  gave  rise  to  much  controyersy: — Lecons  de  la 
Soffesse  et  de  Fengaffement  au  sertńce  de  Dieu  (Par.  1708, 
12mo) : — Uincridule  amen^  a  la  reUgion  par  la  raison 
(Paris,  1710,  12mo) : — Traite  de  la  amnaissance  et  de 
tamour  de  Diei/i  (Paris,  1712, 12mo) ;  this  work,  pub- 
iished  after  his  death,  u  very  scarce.  Some  of  his  let- 
ters  are  contained  in  the  Correspondance  de  Feneion 
(Paris,  1827-29, 1 1  vols.  8  vo).  See  Le  Cerf,  BiUioth.  des 
Auteurs  de  la  Congreg,  de  SU  Maur '^  Niceron,  Memoires, 
voL  X ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Generale,  xxix,  298  sq. 

Lancaster,  Joseph,  an  English  Quaker,  was  bom 
in  London  in  1778.  He  acquired  great  distinction  as 
the  promulgator  of  the  mutual  system  of  education  first 
introduced  by  Dr.  Bell  at  liladras,  but  aflerwards  known 
both  in  England  and  America  as  the  Lancasterian  Sys- 
tem, He  is  recognised  as  having  given  an  impulse,  by 
hu  writings  and  lectures,  to  the  cause  of  popular  educa- 
tion in  many  oountries.  He  first  openeid  a  school  for 
poor  children  in  St,  George^s  Field,  and  aoon  rendered 
his  method  very  popular.  For  the  characteristics  of  his 
system,  see  Watts,  BiN.  Brił.,  and  his  works  (London, 
1854) ;  Lond,  Quart.  Ber,  vi,  24 ;  North  A  mer,  Ber,  xviii, 
184;  Liring  ^4^,  April,  1845;  Allibone,  Diet,  ofBritish 
and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  ii,  1052 ;  Thomas,  Biog.  Diet,  p.  1365. 

Lancaster,  Łydla,  a  female  Quaker  minister, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Rawlinson,  was  bom  at  Graith- 
waite,  Lancashire,  England,  in  1684^  In  the  course  of 
her  ministry  she  risited  seyeral  times  the  greater  part 
of  England,  Ircland,  and  Scotland,  building  up  her  soci- 
ety  with  great  zeal  and  efiicacy.  In  1718  she  came  to 
the  United  States,  and  was  here  cspecially  instrumental 
in  the  cxtension  of  the  Quaker  cause.  She  retained  her 
zeal  and  activity  to  extreme  old  age,  laboring  almost  to 
the  dose  of  her  days,May  30, 1761.  See  Janney,  Hist, 
o/Friends,  iii, '296, 

Lancaster,  Nathaniel,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the 
Church  of  England,  was  bom  in  England  in  1698.  Dur- 
ing  a  portion  of  his  ministry  hc  was  rcctor  of  Stamford 
Bivcr9,  but  he  is  better  known  as  a  literary  man  than  as 
a  pastor.  He  died  in  1775.  His  published  works  are, 
Sermons  (1746)  \—Essay  on  Delicacy  (1748, 8vo)  i—The 
Old  Serpent,  or  Mełhodism  Triumphant — a  Poem  (1770, 
4to). — Allibone,  Diet.  EngL  and  A  mer,  Authors,  ii,  1052. 

Lance  (^'i'^'^3,  kidon\  so  called  from  its  destntctire 


ttse.  Jer.  1,  42 ;  clsewhere  osually  *'  speai^,  a  Jarelin  or 
smaller  kind  of  missile  weapon,  in  distinction  from  the 
long-handled  spear  (r\*^3n,  ckanith^  and  the  simple  dart 
(nbd,  ske'lach),    See  Armor. 

Lance,  The  Holy  (1),  is  the  name  of  a  knife  veTy 
much  in  the  form  of  a  lance,  used  in  the  Greek  Church 
to  imitate  the  spear  by  which  Christ  was  pierced.  With 
this  "  holy  lance"  the  priest-,  at  communion,  cuts  the 
bread,  while  reading  the  corresponding  passagcs  of  the 
N.  T.  Scriptures.  See  Martignv,  Diet,  des  A  ntijuiiis,  p. 
858. 

Lance,  The  Holy  (2),  was  given  by  king  Rudolph 
of  Burgundy  to  king  Henry  I  of  Germany,  as  a  present, 
through  the  influence  of  Luitprand,  bishop  of  Cremona. 
It  came  to  be  considercd  as  one  of  the  chief  inaignia  of 
the  empire,  and  a  powerful  talisman.  The  earlier  tra- 
dition  represents  the  lance  as  having  been  chiefly  madę 
of  the  nails  with  which  Christ  was  cracified ;  later  ac- 
oounts  assume  that  it  was  the  identical  lance  with  which 
the  Roman  soldier  pierced  the  Saviour's  side.  Under 
the  emperor  Charles  lYthis  lance  was  bronght  to  Pragnę, 
and  in  1354  pope  Innocent  YI,  at  the  emperor*s  reqiiest, 
instituted  a  special  fe8tival,  De  lancea,  which  was  cele- 
brated  in  Germany  and  Bohemia  on  the  fiiBt  octavc  af- 
ter Easter.  Another  holy  lance  was  diacovered  by  the 
empress  Helena,  and  kept  first  in  the  portico  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  ailerwards  at  Anti- 
och,  where  it  was  found  in  1093  by  a  French  priest,  Pe- 
ter Bartholomew;  its  appearance  cheered  the  discour- 
aged  Crusaders,  who  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the 
Saracens.  It  was  subflequently  bronght  to  Constauti- 
nople,  then  to  Yenice,  and  afterwards  came  into  the  po»- 
session  of  St.  Louis,  king  of  France.  It  was,  howevcr, 
afberwards  taken  back  again  to  Constantinople,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  iron  of  it  was  brought  to  Bome  as  a  prca- 
ent  to  pope  Innocent  YIII,  and  is  preserved  at  the  Yat- 
ican.  The  genuineness  of  both  lances  has,  howeveT, 
been  doubted  even  in  the  Boman  Catholic  Chuich,  and 
their  authenticity  was  never  officially  prodaimed. — ^Her- 
zog, ReaUEncyhlop,  viii,  197.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Lanceas  et  Clavdnun  Festom.  See  Lance, 
THE  Holy  (2). 

LanceUot(t)i  (Lanceiotub),  Giovanni  PaoU 
(1),  a  noted  Italian  writer  on  canon  law,  was  bora  in  Peru- 
gia in  1511,  was  professor  of  canon  law  in  the  univeraity 
of  his  native  place,  and  died  there  in  1591.  He  is  par- 
ticularly  known  as  the  author  of  Institutiones  juris  oa- 
nonici,  which  are  generally  published  with  the  Corpus 
juris  canonici;  yet  it  was  not  adopted  in  the  **  editio 
Bomana,"  and  therefore  Bichter  omitted  it  in  his  edi- 
tion.  Lancellotti  appears  to  have  for  a  long  time  oon- 
templated  writing  an  elementary  text-book  for  the  study 
of  canon  law,  afler  the  model  of  Justinian's  Institutes 
[see  CoBPUS  Jums  Civilib],  for  we  find  already  in  1555 
pope  Paul  lY  cncouraging  him  in  hia  piana.  Two  years 
after  LanceUotti  presented  his  work  to  the  papai  censore, 
and  it  was  examined  by  a  committee  compoeed  of  Fabi- 
anus  Atorombonus,  Julius  Oradinus,  and  Antonins  M«»- 
sa,  an  officers  of  tbe  court  Della  Bota.  They  appiored 
strongly  of  it,  and  their  recommendation  was  printed  in 
several  editions  of  the  CommeatarH  Insfitutionum  subsc- 
quently  added  by  Lancellotti  himself  to  his  Uber  u  Tfae 
book  was  afterwards  published,  and  immediately  adopt- 
ed as  a  text-book  in  the  Univer8ity  of  Cologne.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  pope  steadily  refused  his  approral, 
and  some  other  censors  raised  objcctions  against  it  on 
the  ground  that  it  contained  principles  opposed  to  the 
then  recent  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Ttent.  The  au- 
thor, however,  was  disinclined  to  alter  the  obnoxioa9 
passages,  and  resolved  to  continue  to  puhhsh  the  work 
as  a  private  enterprise,  which  hc  did  towards  the  doee 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  August,  1568,  at  Perugia, 
dedicating  it  to  Pius  lY.  In  the  following  years  it  was 
repeatedly  reprinted  and  commended;  Petrus  Matthflus 
even  appended  it  to  his  edition  of  the  Corpus  juris  ca- 
nonici  (Frankt  ad  M.  1591),    Soon  after  it  was  induded 
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JD  the  (didim  or  tlie  Corpui  jurii  canon,  publiahed  it 
Ljoiu,  tod  coDtinued  (o  be  pńnt«d  in  thit  nunnei,  it 
turiug  Gnilly  obtaiued  thc  apprOTi]  or  pupę  Faul  V 
(16a»-il)  by  the  inUicenion  of  cudinal  Scipio  Cobel- 
bnius  ud  othen.  StUi  the  ItUtuHona  i 
couiileRd  u  Ul  offldal  irork.  Tbdr  vali 
dueflf  in  the  iiui^ht  it  afToids  into  whAŁ  waa 
u  bs  befon  the  CooDcil  of  TrenI,  and  the 
pnnin  or  that  ńaie.  Subsequent  editions  carefully 
iulitate  the  dUertocea  betweea  it  uid  Lhe  new  lawa. 
(Sk  Caapar  Ziefclcr,  yota  ex  iptit  aniicuUatu 
aiticanm /ontibui  dduete,  Wittem b.  1G99,  it 
dnctd  in  Tbomauiu')  edition,  Ilabe,  1716,1717, 
Ihuor  I>oiijat,VeDetiia,1760,  !  vols.  avo>  A  Frencli 
tiiniUtion,wiŁh  a  compańaoD  of  the  Bomiflh  ułd  Galiicui 
pnnin,  was  publUhed  by  Durand  de  Haillane  (Lyoiu, 
1710,10  roli.  12nioV-UenOK,  Bial-EncyUap.  viii,  187. 

Łanoellottl  (or  Lju(citŁOTTi),aiOTaiiiiI  Faall 

(ł).  io  iMIian  ■ulhor  and  pńeU,  wu  bom  at  Perugia  in 
1579,  and  died  in  raria  Id  1610.  He  ia  nat«d  aa  the  aa- 
thor  of  asnccenful  woil  entilled  To-dag  ("  L'I!oggidi'^, 
iaUuded  to  prove  that  tbe  world  naa  not  mondly  or 
phfiically  wone  tban  ithadbeen  in  anc' 
wiNeabo  other  leamed  worka. 

Łanoalot,  Dom.  Cucde,  a  noCed  French  tbealofpan 
md  ■riter  of  the  Ramiab  Church,  waa  born  at  Farie  In 
1615.  In  1640  he  wag  appoinłed  prendinf;  officer  of  tbe 
mttd  KhoolorPort  Royal,  «nc!,ijlei  ita  disconlinuance 
hil«60,hebecainei[istrurtor  ofprinceContii  ihenlircd 
b  lhe  oonTent  St.  Crran  nntii  ita  dfstruction  in  1679. 
He  died  at  Ouimperld  April  15, 169&.  His  worka  ara 
mńnly  on  tbe  Krammar  of  the  clamical  and  Roman  lan- 
puga.  He  abio  publiahed  hislorical  annotations  on  the 
Bibie(ifTUie,andleft  tn]MS.forrD  memoire  oftbeUfe 
<<I>aTergetdeHaaranne,of  tbe8t.CvTan  coRTenL  See 
Sónte-BenTe,  Port  Rogal  j  Yigneui  HarviUe,  Milanffei, 
i,  132;  Tiktnm,  Mim.  pour  lemir  A  rhitloirt  dfi  nimma 
IU.xxxr;  ilotttr,Koin!.Bi(y.Ghi.^xix,3n«\. 

Łanoet  (nch,  ro'maci,  fiom  ils  pierciiig,  1  Kinga 
iriii.  28,  elaewhcRi  uioally  "  apeat"),  the  iron  point  or 
bcad  oT  a  lance.  See  Arhor.  The  inciiiive  implementa 
<i  lhe  moat  aocient  Hebrewa,  aa  of  other  peoples,  were 
el  mat  (Exad.  iv,  2b;  Joah.  v,  2;  compaie  Abicbl,  De 
i»ltiiiatu,Uptue,ni2;  and  genetally  Creuzer,  Com- 
M*t  Btrad.  i,  22.  Tb«  leita  nnua  with  which  tbe 
pnan  ofCybcIe  emaacalated  themaelres  [Fliny,  xxxv, 
K],  aod  the  atone  knivea  of  the  EgypŁian  embalmeis 
[Herod,  ii,  86],  aic  panllel  ctaet).  The  Hebiewa  lued 
no  knim  at  table  (althungh  one  term  fot  knife,  nissetą, 
ii »  oamed  from  aOiig),  aince  the  meat  wai  brought  on 
nady  ml  ialo  piecca,  and  tbe  bread  waa  ao  Ihia  aa  to 
be  eauly  bniken  wilh  the  Gngen.  See  Eatino.  The 
•aoc  is  lhe  caie  at  preaent  ia  tbe  Easl,  evBa  in  priaceJy 
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feaiEa.    See  Ubal.    Knirea  wece  regularly  empk^ed 

by  mechanics  (q.  t.),  and  in  flaughtering  animals  (Gen. 
xxii,  6, 10 ;  comp.  Judg.  xix,  29^  lee  Phiki,  Opp.  ii,  570), 
«ad  for  preparing  food  (Joaephua,  iror,  i,  83,  7  j  Ant, 
xvii,  71,  etc.>  The  aacriEcial  knife,  in  paiticiilar,  waa 
called  q^n^  (Ezra  i,  9),  and  a  room  In  the  (aecond)  Tem- 
pie waa  approprialed  to  auch  cutlery  (nW^flO  n^3, 
Hishna,  MiddBih,  vi,  T).  A  penknlfe  wa«  called  "^Sn 
(Jer.  Xlvi,  23 <  Ezek.  v.  I),  ońginaDy  in  Aranuean 
IDSą,  whieb  in  the  Talmud  (Clitlim,  xiii,  1)  likewiae 
deootea  a  raior.  The  pnming-knife  waa  called  nnsią 
(laa.  ii,  4(  iriii,  6,  etcj^Winer,  ii,  88.  See  Łtint  * 
Iianoet  Btyle.  See  ENouan  Sttle: 
LANCET-WrNDOW  ia  an  arcbiteclural  term  for  a 
narrow  window  wllh  acutely-poinled  arch  bead.  Thia 
fonu  waa  much  uaed  In  England  and  Scotland  during 
the  eorly  pointed  period  oT  Gotbic  arcbilectuie.  Sev- 
etal  lancet-windows  are  frequeDtly  grouped  together,  >o 
as  to  produco  a  pieasing  effect.  In  Scotland,  the  lancet- 
window  waa,  like  many  other  fealarea  of  Scotch  Gotbic, 

retained  to  a  much  later  period  than  in  EngUod. 

Chamber^  Ci/dopadia,  a.  v. 


Łairat-wtndow.    From  Qla>gow  Catbedral. 

Iiaod  (irpieaeuted  by  Beveral  lleb.  and  Gr.  wordl< 
properly  ■J'"1X,  e'r(fa,uaually  renclered  "  mrłiS,"  (ir.  yfl  ; 
and  I^^*?!!!  adanah',  uaually  tbe  "graund;"  aomctimea 
rflÓ,  ndeA',  alsewhere  a  "Jidd"  Gi.  aycic ;  alao  ym- 
pn'.  a  tract  of  land ;  etc.).  Thia  woid  in  the  Old  Teata- 
ment  often  denutea  emphatically  the  country  of  the  la- 
raelitea ,  at  other  timea  some  particular  country  or  di^ 
tiict,  aa  the  land  of  Canaan.  the  land  of  Egypt,  the  land 
of  Ashur,  the  land  of  Moab.  In  aeveral  placea  of  oitr 
Autboriied  Yeirion  tbe  phrase  "  all  tbe  earth"  ia  uaed, 
when  the  morę  rettncted  phrase  "  tbe  land,"  or  "  all  the 
land."  wotdd  be  mora  pioper.  See  Aobicultubi  ) 
Tiian  Landbd  Ebtatb. 

Iiandttn,  Jechesebl,  a  German  Rabbi  of  aot«,  wa* 
bom  about  1720.  He  fiourisheil  fint  as  Kabbi  of  jam- 
pol,  FodoUa,  and  latec  aa  cbief  Rabbi  of  Frague.  He 
in  1793.  Wbile  yet  a  young  man  Landau  gave 
iae  of  great  abilily  as  a  polemic,  and  he  displayed 
tbia  quaUty  1o  great  advantage  in  the  Sabbatarian  con- 
ttoveny  which  raged  between  Eibeschlltz  [see  Jo.tA- 
THAN  EiHEacHUTz]  and  Emden.  See  Grfttz,  Gach.  der 
Jadm,  ToL  X,  eh.  xi,  espedally  p.  409,  416,  438;  FUret, 
Baiioth.  Jud.  ii,  il6m. 

Łaaded  Eatato.  It  haa  been  the  custom  to  re- 
gard  the  Hebrews  aa  a  pastorał  people  uniil  they  wero 
aettled  in  Palestin&  In  a  great  degree  they  doubtleai 
were  so,  and  when  they  entered  a^culluial  Egypt,  tha 
land  of  (ioabeu  was  asaigned  to  them  cipresaly  becauas 

it  locality  was  suiled  to  their  pastorał  habita  (Gen, 

ii,  4-6).    Theae  habita  were  aubatantially  maintain- 

ed;  but  it  ia  certain  chat  they  bccame  acąuainled  with 

the  Egyptian  proceaaea  of  culture,  and  it  ia  morę  tluu 
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pTobabIc  tbat  tbej  raised  for  tbemselres  such  prodacts 
of  the  eoil  as  the y  required  for  their  own  iise.  We  may, 
indeed,  collect  tbat  the  portion  of  tbeir  territory  which 
lay  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Nile  was  placed  by 
them  imder  culture  (Deiit.  xi,  10),  while  the  interior, 
with  the  free  pastures  of  the  desert  beyond  their  imme- 
diate territory,  suiBccd  abandantly  for  their  cattle  (1 
Chroń,  vii,  21).  This  partial  attention  to  agriculture 
was  in  some  degree  a  preparation  for  the  oondition  of 
cultivaton»,  into  which  they  were  destined  eventually  to 
pass.  While  the  Israelites  remained  In  a  state  of  sub- 
jection  in  £g}i>t,  the  maintenance  of  their  condition  as 
shepherds  was  highly  instrumental  in  keeping  them  dis- 
Łinct  and  separate  from  the  Egyptians,  who  were  agri- 
culturists,  and  had  a  strong  dislike  to  pastorał  habits 
(Gen.  xlvi,  34).  But  when  they  t>ecame  an  independ- 
ent and  8overeign  people,  their  separation  from  other 
nations  was  to  be  promoted  by  inducing  them  to  devote 
their  chief  attention  to  the  culture  of  the  soiL  A  large 
number  of  the  institutions  given  to  them  had  this  ob- 
ject  of  separation  in  view.  Among  these,  those  relating 
to  agriculture — forming  the  agraiian  law  of  the  Hebrew 
people — were  of  the  first  importance.  They  might  not 
alone  have  been  sufficient  to  secure  the  end  in  view,  but 
DO  others  could  have  been  effectual  without  them ;  for, 
without  such  attention  to  agriculture  as  wonld  render 
them  a  self-subsisting  people,  a  greater  dcgree  of  inter- 
oourse  with  the  neigbboring  and  idolatrous  nations  must 
have  been  maintuned  than  was  consistent  with  the  pri- 
mary  objcct  of  the  Mosaic  institutions.  The  common- 
est  obsenration  suffices  to  show  how  much  less  than 
others  agricultural  oommunities  are  open  to  extemal  in- 
flucnces,  and  how  much  less  disposed  to  cultivate  inter- 
course  with  strangers.     See  Husbamdry. 

It  was,  doubtleas,  in  sub8ervience  to  this  object,  and 
to  facilitate  the  change,  tbat  the  Israelites  were  put  in 
poesession  of  a  country  already  in  a  high  state  of  culti- 
yation  (Deut.  vi,  11)  ^  and  it  was  in  order  to  rctain  them 
in  this  condition,  to  give  them  a  vital  interest  in  it,  and 
to  make  it  a  source  of  happiness  to  them,  that  a  very 
peculiar  agrarian  law  was  given  to  them.  In  stating 
this  law,  and  in  declaring  it  to  bave  been  in  the  high- 
est  degree  wise  and  salutary,  regard  must  be  had  to  its 
peculiar  object  with  referenco  to  the  segregation  of  the 
Hebrew  people ;  for  there  arc  points  in  which  this  and 
other  Mosaic  laws  were  unsuited  to  generał  use,  some 
by  the  vexy  circumstances  which  adapted  them  so  ad- 
mirably  to  their  special  object,  Wben  the  Israelites 
were  numbered  just  before  their  entrance  into  the  Und 
of  Canaan,  and  were  fouud  (exclusive  of  the  Leyites) 
to  exceed  600,000  men,  the  Lord  said  to  Moses, "  Unto 
these  the  land  shall  be  divided  for  an  inheritance,  ac- 
oording  to  the  number  of  names.  To  many  thou  shalt 
give  the  morę  inheritance,  and  to  the  few  thou  shalt 
give  the  less  inheritance ;  to  every  one  shall  his  inher- 
itance be  given  according  to  those  that  were  numbered 
of  him.  Notwithstanding  the  land  shall  be  divided  by 
lot :  according  to  the  names  of  the  tribes  of  their  fathers 
shall  they  inherit"  (Niimb.  xxvi,  33--54).  This  equal 
distribution  of  the  soil  was  the  basis  of  the  agrarian  law. 
By  it  proyision  was  madę  for  the  support  of  600,000 
yeomcn,  with  (according  to  diiferent  calculations)  from 
8ixteen  to  twenty-five  acres  of  land  to  each.  This  land 
they  hołd  independent  of  all  temporal  superiors,  by  di- 
rect  tenure  from  Jehovah  their  sovereign,  by  whose 
power  they  were  to  acquire  the  territory,  and  under 
whose  protection  they  were  to  enjoy  and  rctain  it  "  The 
land  shall  not  be  sold  forever,  fur  the  land  is  minę,  saith 
the  Lord:  yc  are  strangers  and  sojoumers  with  me" 
(Lev.  xxv,  23).  Thua  the  basis  of  the  constitution  was 
an  equal  agrarian  law.  But  this  law  was  guarded  by 
other  proyisions  cqually  wise  and  salutaiy.  The  ac- 
cumulation  of  debt  was  prevented,  first,  by  prohibiting 
every  Hebrew  from  acccpting  interest  from  any  of  his 
fellow-citizens  (Lcv.  xxv,  36, 86) ;  next,  by  establishing 
a  regular  discharge  of  dcbts  evcry  seventh  ycar;  and, 
finally,  by  ordering  that  no  lands  could  be  alienated  for- 


ever,  but  must,  on  each  year  of  JubUee,  or  evcry  sevj&th 
Sabbatic  year,  revert  to  the  families  which  originally 
possessed  them.  Thus,  without  abeolutely  depriving  in- 
dividual8  of  all  temporary  dominion  over  their  landed 
property,  it  re-established,  every  fifticth  year,  that  orig- 
inal  and  equal  distribution  of  it  which  was  the  fornida- 
tion  of  the  national  polity ;  and  as  the  period  of  this  re- 
ver8ion  was  fixed  and  regular,  all  parties  had  due  notice 
of  the  terms  on  which  they  negotiated,  so  that  therc 
was  no  ground  for  public  commotion  or  priyate  com- 
plaint    See  Jubilee. 

This  law,  by  which  landed  property  was  relcased  in 
the  year  of  Jubilee  from  all  existing  obligations,  did  not 
extend  to  houses  in  towms,  which,  if  not  redeemed  with- 
in  one  year  after  being  sold,  were  alienated  foreyer  (Lev. 
XV,  29, 80).  This  must  have  given  to  property  in  the 
country  a  decided  advantage  over  property  in  cities,  and 
must  have  greatly  contributed  to  the  essential  object  of 
all  these  regulations,  by  affording  an  inducement  to  er- 
ery  Hebrew  to  reside  on  and  cultiyate  his  land.  Fnr- 
ther,  the  original  distribution  of  the  land  was  to  the 
Bevenl  tribes  according  to  their  families,  so'that  each 
tribe  was,  so  to  speak,  settled  in  the  same  county,  and 
each  family  in  the  same  barany  or  hundrod.  Nor  was 
the  estate  of  any  family  in  one  tńbe  permitted  to  pass 
into  another,  even  by  the  marriage  of  an  heiress  (Numbi 
xxvii)  \  80  that  not  only  was  the  original  balanoe  of 
property  pre8erved,  but  the  closest  and  dearcst  connec- 
tioiis  of  affinity  attached  to  each  other  the  inhabitanta 
of  every  vicinage.     See  Inhkritanck. 

It  often  happens  that  laws  in  appearance  similar  have 
in  view  entirely  diiferent  object&  In  Euiope  the  en- 
tMlment  of  estates  in  the  direct  linę  is  designed  to  en- 
oourage  the  formation  of  laige  properties.  In  Israel  the 
eifect  was  entirely  difierent,  as  the  entail  extended  to 
all  the  smali  estates  into  which  the  land  was  originally 
divided,  so  that  they  could  not  legally  be  united  to  form 
a  large  property,  and  then  entailcd  upon  the  desoend- 
ants  of  him  by  whom  the  pn^rty  was  formcd.  lliis 
division  of  the  land  in  smali  estates  among  the  people, 
who  were  to  retain  them  in  perpetuity,  was  eminently 
Buited  to  the  leading  objects  of  the  Hebrew  institutions. 
It  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that  such  a  condition  of  land- 
ed property  is  in  the  highest  degree  favorable  to  high 
cultivatlon  and  to  increase  of  population,  while  it  is 
less  favorable  to  pasturage.  The  first  two  were  objects 
which  the  law  had  in  view,  and  it  did  not  intend  to  af- 
ford  undue  enconragement  to  the  pastorał  life,  while  the 
large  pastures  of  the  adjaccnt  dcserts  and  of  the  com- 
mons  secured  the  country  against  such  a  scarcity  of  cat- 
tle as  the  division  of  the  land  mto  smali  heritagea  haa 
already  produced  in  France. 

For  this  land  a  kind  of  qmt-rent  was  payable  to  the 
Bovereign  Proprietor,  in  the  form  of  a  tenth  or  titbe  of 
the  pr(>duce,  which  was  assigned  to  the  priestłiood.  Sec 
TiTiiES.  The  condition  of  military  service  was  also  at- 
tached to  the  land,  aa  it  appears  that  evcry  freeholder 
(Deut,  XX,  5)  was  obligcd  to  attend  at  the  generał  mua- 
ter  of  the  natiouał  army,  and  to  senrc  in  it,  at  his  own 
expense  (often  morę  than  repaid  by  the  plunder\  as 
long  as  the  occasion  required.  In  this  dircction,  there- 
fore,  the  agrarian  law  operated  in  securing  a  body-  of 
600,000  men,  inured  to  labor  and  industiy,  alwaya  a»- 
sumed  to  be  ready,  as  they  were  bonnd,  to  coroe  forwani 
at  their  country 's  calL  This  great  hody  of  national  yeo- 
manry,  evexy  one  of  whom  had  an  important  stake  in 
the  national  independenoe,  was  officered  by  its  own  hc- 
reditary  chiefs,  heads  of  tribes  and  families  (comp.  £xod. 
xviti  and  Numb.  xxxi,  14),  and  must  have  presentcd  an 
insuperable  obstade  to  treacherous  ambition  and  pulit- 
ical  intrigue,  and  to  every  attempt  to  overthrow  tbe 
Hebrew  commonwealth  and  establish  dcspotic  power. 
Nor  were  these  in8tlt4itions  less  wisely  adapted  to  aecurc 
tho  state  against  foreign  violence,  and  at  ihe  same  time 
prevent  offensive  wars  and  remote  conąuests.  For  while 
this  vast  body  of  hanly  yeomanry  were  always  ready  to 
defend  their  country,  when  assailed  by  foreign  foca,'yet. 
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as  thęy  were  oonsUntly  employed  in  agricoltaie,  attach- 
ed  to  domestic  life,  and  enjoyed  at  home  the  eociety  of 
tbe  nomeroiis  relatiTes  who  peopled  their  neighborhood, 
war  musŁ  have  been  in  a  high  degree  alien  to  their  tastes 
and  habita.  Beligion  alao  took  part  in  prerenting  them 
from  being  captivated  by  th6  splendor  of  military  glory. 
On  retuming  from  batUe,  even  if  Tictorioua,  in  order  to 
bfing  them  back  to  morę  peaoeful  feelings  after  the  lage 
of  war,  the  kw  reqnŁred  them  to  consider  themaelres  as 
poUatod  by  the  slaughter,  and  unworthy  of  appearing 
in  the  camp  of  Jehorah  until  they  had  employed  an  en- 
tire  diy  in  the  rites  of  porification  (Numb.  xix,  13-16; 
zxu,  19).  Besides,  the  force  was  entirely  infantry ;  the 
law  forbidduig  even  the  kings  to  mukiply  horsea  in 
their  tnin  (Deut.  xTii,  16);  and  this,  with  the  ordinanoe 
reqiuring  the  attendanoe  of  all  the  males  three  times 
erery  year  at  Jerusalem,  proyed  the  intention  of  the 
legislator  to  oonfine  the  natires  within  the  limits  of  the 
Fkomlsed  Land,  and  rendered  long  and  distant  wara  and 
CQQquest8  impoeaible  withoat  the  virtiial  renunciation 
of  tłut  religion  which  was  incorporated  with  their  whole 
ciril  polity,  and  which  was,  in  fact,  tbe  charter  by  which 
they  held  their  property  and  enjoyed  all  their  righta 
(Grarea,  Lecturtt  on  the  PetUateuch,  lect,  iv;  Lowman, 
C8ri/  Gov,  of  the  Heh,  eh.  iii,  iv;  Michaelia,  Mos.  Becht, 
i,240  8q.)^Kitto. 

Łandelin  and  Łandoald,  two  sainta  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Chnrch,  are  aaid  to  have  flourished  as 
preachera  of  the  Goepel  in  Belgium  In  the  7th  century. 
We  hare  no  tnutworthy  infonnation  as  to  their  live8  and 
proceedinga.  Among  the  aids  which  St.  Amandus  pro- 
cured  from  Romę  in  651  to  help  him  in  his  missionary 
labon  ia  mentioned  the  presby  ter  Landoald,  probably  an 
Anglo-Saxoii.  Aocording  to  the  history  of  Landoald, 
written  in  the  lOth  century  by  abbot  Heriger  von 
Lobbes,  Landoald  was  especially  supported  in  hia  mis- 
Moos  by  king  ChUderic  II,  who  fumished  him  with  all 
tbe  neceaaary  means.  He  ia  also  aaid  to  have  had  Lam- 
bert of  Uaestricht  for  a  pupil,  and  to  have  been  nine 
jeara  btabop  as  aaoceaaor  of  St.  Amandus.  This  latter 
twition,  howerer,  is  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  Re- 
maclos  waa  the  succcasor  of  Amandus;  and  it  appeaia 
sho  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  Lambert  of  Maestricht 
was  indeed  a  pupil  of  Landoald. 

Gonceming  Łandelin,  the  Bollandists  give,  under  datę 
of  June  15,  an  old  biography,  according  to  which  he  had 
beea  a  pupil  of  Andebert,  bishop  of  Cambray  and  Arras, 
had  fled  from  hłs  tutor,  and  supported  himself  for  a  while 
by  hłghway  robbery.  The  sudden  death  of  one  of  his 
band,  and  a  drearo,  in  which  he  saw  his  former  compan- 
ioa  carried  to  heli  by  the  devil,  caused  his  conrersion, 
and  he  aubjected  himself  to  strict  penance  in  a  conyent, 
and  nudę  a  pilgiimage  to  Romę.  Subeequently  conse- 
craied  dcacon  and  presbyter,  he  madę  two  morę  Joumeys 
to  Bome,  the  last  time  acoompanied  by  his  pupila  Ade- 
leniu  and  Domitianus.  He  is  said  to  have  founded  the 
two  eonyenta  of  Lubbea  and  Crepin.  According  to  the 
nme  aoconnt,  Łandelin  died  in  ĆSO,  continuing  his  pen- 
snees  to  the  last — Dorie,  Łandelin,  Apottel  d,  Deutschen 
(Augsb.  1838) ;  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirchen-leańkon,  vi, 
335  •,  Herzog,  Real-Encgkhpadie,  viii,  187.     (J.  X.  P.) 

Łand-mark  (^^Sf  g^btWy  or  rimi^gebidah*,  nsu- 
■ily  rendered  **bofder^  or  **coaat"),  a  houndarymne  as 
isdicated  by  a  stake,  stone,  or  other  monument  (Deut. 
ux,  14;  zxvii,  17;  Prov.  xxii,  28;  xxiii,  10;  Job  xxiv, 
2).  It  waa  the  manifest  intention  of  Jehovah,  in  bring- 
ńtg  the  Hebrewa  into  Canaan,  to  make  them  a  nation 
<if  agriculturiata.  For  this  purpoee  the  land  was  di  vided 
by  loi  and  measurement  among  the  tribes,  families,  and 
iadivi4i]ala  of  the  nation.  Thus  every  citizen  had  al- 
kUed  to  him  a  piece  of  ground,  which  he  was  to  culti- 
*it<  ind  leave  to  hia  desoendants.  The  importance  of 
pRsming  aocorately  the  bonndaries  of  lndividual  or 
^ily  pmwions  is  very  obvioust  and,  to  prevent  rois- 
•*kea  and  Utigation,  the  fields  were  marked  uflT  by  Stones 
KŁ  up  00  the  litoits,  which  could  not  be  iemoved  witlk* 


out  incnrring  the  wrath  of  heaven.  The  custom  had 
donbtleea  prevailed  long  before  (Job  xxiv,  2),it  waa  thua 
oonfirmed  by  expre88  statute  (Deut  xix,  14*,  xxvii,  17), 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  strictly  perpetuated  in  later 
times  (Prov.  xxii,  28;  xxiiL  10).  Similar  precautions 
were  in  uae  among  the  Romans,  who  had  images  or  posts, 
called  BermcB  or  (emuni,  set  up  on  the  linę  between  dif- 
ferent  ownen,  which  were  under  the  patronage  of  a 
deity  especially  designated  for  that  care  (see  Smith'8 
Diet.  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biog.  a.  v.  Terminus).  Land- 
maiks  were  used  in  Greece  even  before  the  age  of  Ho- 
mer {Iliad,  xxi,  405) ;  and  they  are  still  used  in  Ptersia, 
and  in  various  parts  of  the  £ast  E  ven  to  this  day  fields 
in  the  East  have  no  fences  or  hedges,  but  a  ridge,  a 
stone,  or  a  post  occasionally  mariu  the  boundary ;  con- 
8equently,  it  is  not  veTy  difficult  to  encroach  on  the 
property  of  another  (see  Hackett, /ffiutro.  qf  Script,  p. 
167).     See  Hedok. 

Iiando  or  Łandon,  a  Roman  pontlff,  was  a  native 
of  Sabina,  but  the  datę  of  his  birth  is  not  known.  In- 
deed, but  little  is  accesaible  as  to  his  pemnal  history 
until  he  came  to  the  pontifical  chair  in  918.  He  held 
the  pontiflcate  only  about  Bix  montha,  for  he  died  about 
April  27, 914.    See  Bower,  Ilittory  of  the  Popes,  v,  89  8q. 

Landoald.    See  Laicdbun. 

Łandon,  WHrrriNOTON,  D.D.,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  was  for  some  time  provo8t  of  Woroes- 
ter  College,  Oxford.  In  1818  he  was  appointed  dean  of 
£xeter,  and  in  1821  prebendary  of  Salisbury.  He  died 
in  1839.  Some  of  his  sermons  were  published  in  Lon- 
don (1812, 8vo,  and  in  1885,  8vo). — Allibone,  Dictionary 
of  Engliih  and  American  AtUhors,  ii,  1053. 

Iiandaborongh,  David,  D.D.,  a  Sootch  Presbyte- 
rian  minister,  was  bom  at  Dalvy,  Galloway,  Scotland, 
in  1782.  He  was  pastor  of  the  parish  orStevenson  from 
1811  to  1843,  and  of  a  Free-Cburch  congregation  at  Salt- 
coats  from  1843  until  his  death  in  1854.  Mr.  Landsbor- 
ough  was  very  eminent  as  a  naturalist,  and  wrote  sev- 
eral  treatises  on  botany  and  zoology.  He  also  contril>> 
uted  frequently  to  Dr.  Harvey*s  Psychologia  Briteamicaf 
and  published  papers  in  the  Annals  and  Magazine  of 
Naiural  Bitłory. — Allibone,  Didionary  ofBritish  and 
American  Authors,  ii,  1056. 

Łandsperger,  Johaiin,  a  Carthnsian  monk,  who 
obtained  distinction  by  his  voluminou0  ascetic  writings^ 
was  bom  in  Landsperg,  Bavaria,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
15th  century ;  studied  in  Cologne,  was  madę  prior  of  his 
order  near  Julich,  and  died  about  1584.  On. aoconnt  of 
his  marked  and  severe  piety,  he  was  called  the  Jusł^ 
Among  his  works,  which  were  published  in  many  edi- 
tions  at  Cologne,  are,  Sermones  capitulares  in  pracipuis 
amnfutimtatUmM:  —  Vita  Servatorit  NJ,X,: — Para- 
phrcues  tn  dommicaUś  Ępistoku  et  £vangelia: — Allo- 
cuia  Jem  Chriati  adfiddem  animam : — Enchiridion  vita 
spiritualia  ad  perfectionem :  —  Pharetra  divim  amoris, 
Łandsperger  was  the  first  to  publish  the  Rerelałions  of 
the  Boly  Gertrudę,  — Wetzer  u.  Welte,  KirchenrLexikon, 
vt,  342. 

Łandulph.    See  Patarians. 

Lane  (pvfŁii,  ao  rendered  in  Lukę  xiv,  21 ;  elsewhere 
'*  Street"),  a  narrow  pasaage  or  alley  in  a  city,  in  dia- 
tinction  from  a  principal  thoroughfare  (wXarf  ta).  See 
Strbiet. 

Lane,  Oeorge,  a  Methodist  minister  of  oonsider»- 
ble  notę,  was  bom  in  the  State  of  New  York  April  18, 
1784.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  Conferenoe 
in  1805,  and  located  in  1810;  waa  readmitted  in  1819, 
and  again  located  in  1825;  but  was  readmitted  onoe 
morę  m  1834.  In  1836  he  waa  elected  asststant  agent 
of  the  Methodist  Book-Concem  at  New  York.  In  this 
capacity  first  and  later  in  that  of  principal  agent,  he 
senred  until  1852,  when  he  retired  from  all  active  du- 
ties  In  tho  Church.  He  died  May  6, 1859.  Under  hia 
pradent  management,  the  publishing  house,  then  at  200 
Mulberry  Street,  assumed  almost  gigantic  proportiooą 
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his  iDduBtriooB  and  eoonomical  bosineflB  habits  haying 
gained  him  the  coofidenoe  both  of  the  Church  and  of 
tbe  generał  public  For  abont  twelve  years  be  was  also 
treasarer  of  the  Misaionary  Society  of  the  M.  £.  Church. 
By  his  energy  and  business  tact  this  society  was  re- 
lieved  of  a  debt  of  about  six^  thousand  doiłam,  which 
had  long  crippled  its  powers  of  usefulness.  Such  was 
his  eamestness  in  the  mistionary  cause  that  he  was  fine- 
quenŁly  entitled  the  **  father  of  the  Misaionary  Society." 
"As  a  preacher,  Mr.  Lane  was  thoroughly  orthodos, 
systematic,  and  eamest,  and  offcen  overwhelmingly  elo- 
quent ;  his  language  unstudied,  but  chaste,  correct,  sim- 
ple,  and  forcible.""— Peck.  Eaarly  Methodwn^  p.  492  są. ; 
Sprague,  i4iifia^  oftht  Amer,  Jhilpii^  viL 

laane,  John,  an  eminent  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  Yirginia  about 
1789.  His  early  life  was  spent  in  Georgia,  and  he  was 
Bome  time  a  student  of  Franidin  College.  In  1814  he 
entered  the  South  CaroUna  Gonference;  in  1815  was 
sent  to  the  "  Natchez  C^cuit,**  and  was  thrown  much  in 
contact  with  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  Indians,  where  his 
heroism  and  success  were  alike  coi^picuous;  in  1816  he 
asslsted  in  organizing  the  Mississippi  Conference,  then 
a  vaBt  and  almost  trackless  region,  now  constituting  four 
Conferences  and  part  of  a  fifth.  In  1820  he  was  dele- 
gate  to  the  General  Conference  at  Baltimore,  and  pre- 
aiding  elder  on  the  Mississippi  District.  During  this 
year  his  father-in-law,  Rev.  Newit  Yick,  died,  and  Mr. 
Lane  was  obliged  to  locate,  to  care  for  his  large  estate 
and  numerous  family.  He  remained  located  for  eleren 
years,  during  which  he  sncceasfully  founded  the  city  of 
Yicksburg  on  his  father-in-law's  estate,  and  so  saved 
it,  and  educated  the  orphan  children.  He  was  also  an 
extensive  merchant,  probate  judge  of  the  county,  and 
director  of  the  Hailroad  Bank,  and  one  of  the  most  com- 
petent  and  influential  business  men  of  the  sŁate,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  preached  contiuually,  and  filled 
Yicksburg  station  one  year.  In  1831  he  re-entered  the 
Conference,  and  spent  most  of  his  subsequeut  career  in 
the  presiding  eldership.  For  many  years  he  was  preai- 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Centenary  College,  and 
was  still  longer  president  of  the  Conference  Missionary 
Society.  He  died  in  1855.  He  was  a  man  of  large  ca- 
pacities  and  indomitable  vigor.  His  piety  was  genial 
and  eamest,  and  his  great  delight  was  in  preaching  the 
Word  of  Life.  He  will  long  be  remembered  as  one  of 
the  founders  of  Methodism  in  the  South-west. — Summer, 
Biog,  Shetchetf  p.  229 ,  Sprague,  A  tmdU  of  the  A  merican 
Pulpit,  vii    (G.L.T.) 

Iianey,  Benjamin,  D.D.,  a  prelate  of  the  Church  of 
England,  was  bishop  of  Peterborough  from  1650  to  1663  *, 
was  thcn  transfcrred  to  Lincoln,  where  he  remained  un- 
til  1667,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  bishopric  of  Ely. 
He  died  about  1675.  Some  of  his  sermons  were  pub- 
lishcd  in  1662  and  1675.  He  was  considered  a  very 
leamed  divine,  and  of  great  acumen. — Allibone,  Diet,  of 
AtUkorSf  ii,  1056. 

laanfranc,  the  most  noted  foreign  churchman  who 
rosę  to  distinction  in  the  English  Church  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  waa  bom  of  a  senatorial  family  in  Pavia,  Italy, 
about  1005;  studied  law  in  Bologna,  but  not  without 
attention  to  other  subjects;  returaed  to  Pavia,  where  he 
taught  jurisprodence,  and  also  the  liberał  arts,  with 
great  success.  He  soon  gave  his  attention  exclusively  to 
the  latter,  the  UbenUes  diaciplimB,  and  especially  to  dia- 
lectics,  and,  leasing  his  own  country,  he  travdled  oyer 
a  large  part  of  France,  until,  induced  perhaps  by  the 
famę  of  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  he  settled  in  Av- 
ranches  with  some  of  his  old  pupils.  He  there  won 
great  distinction  as  a  teacher,  but  in  1042,  having  de> 
termined  upon  a  morę  pri^ate  and  contemplatiye  lifc, 
he  betook  himself  to  Kouen,  where,  in  fulfillment  of 
anch  a  purpose,  according  to  his  biographer  Crispinus, 
be  propoeed  to  reside.  On  his  way  thither  he  was  fall- 
en  upon  by  robbers,  bound  to  a  tree,  and  there,  stricken 
in  consdence  for  what  he  deemed  a  too  selfish  fcar,  and 


for  his  unfitness  to  find  consoling  communion  with  God 
in  the  hour  of  peril,  he  madę  a  vow,  should  he  eacape 
with  his  life,  to  enter  a  monastery.    I)elivered  from  the 
hands  of  the  robbers  by  some  passing  trayellers,  he  en- 
tered the  cloister  of  Bec,  of  the  Benedictine  Order.  Aitcr 
three  years  of  ąniet,  he  began  again,  at  the  instanoe  of 
Herluin,  the  abbot  of  Bec,  to  give  instraction,  and  Bec 
became  the  resort  of  students  from  every  dass,  both 
dergy  and  laity,  and  from  many  lands.    Madę  prior  of 
the  monastery  in  1046,  he  established  a  morę  exten8iTe 
and  systematic  course  of  study,  sacred  as  well  as  secular, 
unusual  attention  being  given  to  grammar  and  dialee- 
tics.    In  respect  to  the  former,  Lanfranc^s  influence  con- 
tributed  greatly  to  reviye  the  generał  study  of  Latin, 
and  in  dialectics  he  is  a  forerunner  of  the  schoolmen.  Ex- 
egesis,  and  patristic,  but  especially  speculatiye  theology, 
were  pursued.     Anselm  was  among  his  pupUs  at  Bec, 
and  also  the  futurę  pope  Alexander  II.     During  thia 
period,  about  1049,  occurred  Lanfranc*s  first  dispute  with 
his  former  Iriend  Berengar,  then  archdeacon  at  Angers^ 
on  the  subject  of  the  Lord^s  Supper.     The  latter,  while 
defending  the  opinions  of  Scotus  Erigena,  sought  in  a 
letter  to  persuade  Lanfranc;  but  the  letter,  fałling  into 
the  hands  of  others,  gaye  rise  to  such  charges  of  hereti- 
cal  fełlowship  against  Lanfranc  that  he  was  proyoked, 
in  defending  himself  at  Romę  and  Yeroelli  in  1050,  to  a 
yiolent  attack  upon  Berengar.    The  leaming  which  he 
displayed  in  this  controyersy  greatly  increased  Lan- 
franc'8  famę  for  scholarship,  and  he  was  now  inyited  to 
the  position  of  abbot  in  yarious  cloisters,  and  was  treat- 
ed  with  special  fayor  by  WiUiam  of  Normandy.    It  ia 
related  that,  on  occasion  of  some  fałse  charges,  the  duke 
fell  out  with  him,  and  banished  him  from  his  dominiona. 
A  lamę  horse  was  giyen  him  for  the  joumey,  and,  seated 
on  it,  he  happened  to  meet  the  duke,  who  oould  not  help 
noticing  the  laughable  hobbling  of  the  animal,  when 
Lanfranc  took  occasion  to  say  to  liim,  "You  must  giye 
me  a  better  horse  if  you  wish  me  out  of  the  country,  for 
with  this  one  I  shall  neyer  get  oyer  the  bordec"     The 
jest  won  the  duke's  attention,  and  an  ezplanation  fol- 
lowed,  which  established  Lanfranc  in  a  position  of  per- 
manent  fayor.    He  was  employed  by  WiUiam  in  1060 
to  seciue  from  the  pope  Nicholas  II  liberty  to  marry  a 
near  relatiyc,  a  princess  of  Flanders.     This  allowance 
was  obtained  on  the  condition  that  William  should  found 
two  cloisters,  one  for  monks  and  another  for  nuns.   Oyer 
the  monastery  of  St  Stephen,  at  Caen,  which  was  there- 
upon  estabUshed,  Lanfranc  was  installcd  in  1063  as  ab- 
bot, Anselm  suoceeding  him  in  that  capacity  at  Bec; 
The  dispute  with  Berengar  meanwhUc  continued.    The 
latter,  though  constrained  at  Bome  in  1059,  through 
fear,  to  recognise  the  doctrine  of  Paschasius  Radbertna, 
neyertheless  aflcrwards  sought  to  spread  his  former  sen- 
timents,  and  was  bitterly  opposed  by  Lanfranc  in  his 
work,  Ih  corpore  et  sanguine  Dom,  Jesu  Chritti,  adr. 
Berengar  Turonensenif  publLshed  between  the  years  1064 
and  1069.     In  this  work  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion  is  clearly  contained.     Berengar  issucd  a  reply.  De 
sacra  ccma  adr.  iMnfrancum  (an  edition  of  which  waa 
published  by  Yischer  in  Berlin  in  1834).     The  ability 
with  which  this  controyersy  was  conducted  on  both  sidca 
bas  been  confessed.     Seyere  personal  charges  are  mln- 
glcd  with  argument,  and,  whateycr  fault  may  haye  been 
established  against  Berengar,  his  opponent  was  not  with- 
out blame  nor  without  prejudice  in  dealing  with  patris- 
tic  authorities.     While  at  Caen,  Lanfranc  steadfsstly 
refused  the  archbishopric  of  Rouen,  but,  upon  the  ad- 
yice  of  his  old  abbot  Herluin,  he  accepted  in  1070,  with 
much  rełuctance,  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbur^^,  which 
was  urged  upon  him  by  William  of  Normandy,  at  this 
time  on  the  throne  of  England.     His  task  in  the  arch- 
bishopric was  by  no  means  llght,  inasmuch  as  he  waa 
obliged  not  only  to  control  and  amend  the  rudeness  and 
ignorance  of  his  own  clergy,  but  to  defend  also  the  au- 
thority  of  his  primacy  against  the  other  prelates,  espe- 
cially Thomas  of  York  and  Odo  of  Bayenx  and  Kent. 
The  aelf-wilł  of  the  king  also  gaye  him  much  tiouble, 
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and  Im  was  freąaently  tempted  to  retnce  his  steps  to 
tbe  cloister,  bat  was  urged  by  pope  Alexander  II  to  oon- 
tiane  his  pablic  labon.  The  riolent  diapoeition  ot  Wil- 
liam Bufua,  whó  aacended  the  throne  in  1087,  was  a  fur- 
ther  aimoyance.  Notwithatanding  all  theae  difficulties, 
he  labored  peneveriiigly  in  the  erection  of  chorchea  and 
doisteii)  in  molŁiplying  correct  oopiea  of  the  fathers 
and  of  the  boly  SÓiptares,  in  the  extenflion  of  leaming 
and  improvement  of  nuumers  in  dergy  and  people,  and 
in  caie  for  the  aick  and  the  poor.  **  Under  hia  spiritual 
mlEf"  aaya  a  noted  Church  historian,  "  the  Church  of 
Engiand  leoeired  aa  strong  an  infoaion  of  the  Norman 
element  aa  waa  forced  upon  the  political  system  of  Eng- 
iand by  the  iron  hand  of  the  Conquen>r.**  His  8ctive 
and  pntdent  influence  was  also  crfben  employed  in  state 

Lanfnnc'B  relation,  while  archbbhop  of  Canterbory, 
to  the  papai  chair  forma  an  important  feature  of  his  life. 
He  waa  on  a  fnendly  footing  with  Alexander  II,  hia  for- 
mer  popił,  and  went  to  receive  at  his  hands  the  pallium 
of  hia  oflke,  though  he  had  at  first  desired,  in  aocord- 
ance  with  the  king*s  wishes,  that  it  should  be  sent  to 
him  to  Engiand.  Gregory  YII,  greatly  diapleased  with 
William*s  independent  conduct,  and  his  inclination  to 
restrun  the  bishops  from  idsiting  Romę,  sharply  com- 
plained  to  Lanfranc  that  he  had  also  loet  hia  former 
spirit  of  obedienoe  to  papai  authority.  Lanfranc  pro- 
tfsted  hia  continued  affection  for  the  Church,  and  de- 
cUred  that  he  had  sought  to  win  the  king  to  oonformity 
m  certain  particulars  (as  specially  in  the  matter  of  Pe- 
ters peoce),  but  said  little  conceming  his  generał  rela- 
tłoo  to  the  kin^,  or  that  of  the  latter  to  the  pope.  He 
seems  to  ha^e  known  that  a  certain  degree  of  considcr- 
atłon,  morę  than  he  liked  dcfinitely  to  expre88,  must  be 
aUowed  to  the  royal  wishes.  The  pope's  command  to 
Lanfranc  to  appear  in  Romę  within  four  months  under 
thieat  of  auspenaion  he  openly  and  without  answer  di»- 
obered.  A  letter  of  Lanfranc  to  an  unknown  corre- 
apondent  (^Ep.  59),  who  sought  to  gain  his  adheaion  to 
the  ńval  pope,  Clement  II,  places  him  in  a  neutral  po- 
ńdon  as  between  tbe  two  popes,  and  aa  awaiting,  with 
tbe  goremment  of  Engiand,  further  light  on  the  subject. 
Sonething  of  Lanfranc's  coldneas  towards  Gregory  may 
perfaaps  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  he  aaw  in  this 
pope  (as  is  apparent  in  a  letter  dted  by  Gieaeler)  a  pro- 
tector  of  his  enemy  Berengar.  Lanfranc  died  May  28, 
1089,  two  yeaiB  after  the  death  of  William  the  Con- 
ąoeior. 

Besides  his  work  against  Berengar  may  be  mentioned 
his  Decrdapro  ordiie  Sancti  Benedicd: — Epiatolarum 
ISbar^  containing  60  letters,  44  written  by  him  and  16 
addn«§ed  to  him : — De  eeUmda  cm^euwne^  a  fragment 
of  aa  address  in  defence  of  his  primatical  authority ;  and 
C^mmaOanea  on  SL  PauFa  EpiaUes.  His  biograpby  of 
William  the  Conqueror  haa  been  lost  The  tirst  com- 
pkte  edition  of  Lanfranc*s  writings  waa  published  by 
D^Acheiy,  a  BenedicUne  (Paris,  1648,  foL) ;  the  earliest 
edition  is  entitled  B.  Lanfranci  Opera  (Paris,  1568,  foL) ; 
the  Uteat  edition  is  by  GUes  (Os.  1844-46,  2  toIs.  8vo). 

See  Milo  Crispinns,  YUa  B.  Lanfranci  i  Cadmer,  VUa 
Amdau;  Chronicon  Bicoenae;  Malmesbury,  Geata  A  nglo» 
noi, book  iii ;  Acta  Sanctorum,  Maii,  tom.  vi ;  Mohler, 
GeaaatdU  SchriJUn,  voL  i;  Hassę,  Anadm^  voL  i;  Su- 
daidorf,  Bertngariua  Turonenaia  (Hamburg  and  Gotha, 
1^) ;  Guiseler,  Ck.  Iliaf.  ii,  102;  Chnrton,  Early  EngUah 
Clvcl,p.266, 291  sq.,802,  Pahner,a.  Hiat,  p.  106  sq.; 
IGIman,  lAitm  Chriatiamty,  iii,  488-440 ;  Hook,  Uvea  of 
Ue  Arckbiahopa  o/Canterbwy,  voL  ii  (1861) ;  HiU,  Mo- 
^oitiaam  ta  Engiand,  p.  837  aą. ;  Herzog,  Real-EncgUop. 
Ł  V. ;  Wetaer  u-Welte,  Kircken-Lezikon,  a.  v.   (E.  R  O.) 

Lang,  Oeorg  Heinzioh,  a  distinguished  German 
tWogian,  waa  bom  Nov.  28, 1740,  at  Oettingen.  He 
f^órcd  a  sdwififte  edocation  in  hb  natiye  town,  and 
innaed  theobgy  at  the  UniTeinty  of  Jena.  In  1765 
hc  aanmed  a  paatorate  at  Btth],and  in  1770  accepted  a 
oH  to  Hohen-und-Nieder-Altheim.  From  1774  to  1779 
he  fiOed  the  poaition  of  aoperintendent  and  paator  at 


Trochtelsingen,  and  in  the  latter  year  retomed  to  his 
late  paatorate.  In  1789  he  became  court  preacher  and 
ecclesiastical  counseUor  to  the  reigning  princess  at  Rat- 
isbon.  He  died  March  15, 1806.  Lang  exerted  no  little 
influence  in  the  progress  and  culture  of  religious  leam« 
ing.  His  Dictiouary  of  the  X.  T.  ( Wórterhuch  dea  neum 
Teatamentea),  which  appeared  in  1778,  placed  him  in  the 
front  rank  of  writers  on  the  theory  and  history  of  the 
CHiristian  religion.  His  intense  zeal  for  the  practical  in 
later  life  directed  his  literary  activity  to  the  popular 
treatment  of  religioua  truth ;  hence  appeared  KateckO' 
iachea  Magazin;  Newea  Magazin;  Aacetiache  BibUothek, 
and  nnmeioua  sermons  and  liturgical  writinga.  In  his 
homUetical  writings  he  developed  many  new  and  happy 
ideas,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  esigencies  of  the  times. 
Many  estimable  traits  of  character  both  adomed  his  pri- 
yate  life  and  enhanoed  his  merits  as  a  teachcr  of  relig- 
ious truth.  For  a  list  of  his  worka,  aee  Dóring,  Gdehrte 
TheoL  DaUaehlanda,  ii,  229. 

Iiang,  Joseph,  a  German  Jesuit,  was  bom  in  1746 
at  BrUnn,  in  Bohemia,  and  was  educated  at  his  natiye 
city.  The  Jesuits  then  sent  him  to  OlmUta  to  pursue 
philosophy,  and  finally  to  the  Uniyenity  of  Prague, 
where  he  completed  a  course  of  theology.  He  was  or- 
dained  in  1778.  In  1780  he  accepted  a  cali  to  a  Catho- 
lic  Church  in  Leipzic,  and  La  1783  was  chosen  court 
preacher  at  Dresden.  In  1802  he  receiyed  the  office  of 
superintendent  of  the  Catholic  infirmary  at  the  latter 
place.  He  died  Dec.  28, 1806.  Lang  acquired  the  rep- 
utation  of  a  popular  and  eloquent  pulpit  orator.  Be- 
sides frequent  contributions  to  jonrnals,  he  published 
seyeral  sermons.  See  Doring,  Gdekrte  TkeoL  Deutack^ 
landa/u,223, 

laang,  Łorena  Johann  Jakob,  a  German  theo- 
logian,  bom  in  Selb,  in  the  principality  of  Bairenth,  on 
May  10, 1781,  was  the  son  of  a  stocking-raaker,  and  be- 
ing  destined  by  his  father  to  follow  the  aame  trade, 
he  contended  in  his  deaire  for  stndy,  which  he  early 
manifested,  with  many  difficulties.  By  the  aseistance 
of  his  pastor,  howeyer,  he  aoquired  a  thorough  knowl- 
cdge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek,  and  entered  in  1748  the 
lyceum  at  Cnlmbach.  IndefotigaUe  in  his  indnstry, 
he  became  thorooghly  yersed  in  phiksophy  and  the- 
ology, as  is  eyinoeid  in  the  diapntations  Be  prmaian^ 
łia  pkUoaophuB  Wolficma,  and  De  ponHfioa  coJeati  Novi 
Teatamcntif  after  the  defence  of  which  he  entered  the 
Uniyersity  of  Eriangen  in  1751.  After  quitting  Erlan- 
gen,  he  went  to  Baireuth  in  1756  as  tutor.  A  few 
months  Jater  he  became  subrector  in  Bairenth.  In  1758 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  Oriental  languagea 
and  of  the  fine  arta  at  the  Gymnasium  of  Bairenth.  In 
1767  he  was  appointed  court  librarian,  and  in  1789  the 
first  professor  and  inspector  of  the  alumni,  and  in  1795 
the  ftmt  counseUor.  He  died  Sept.  18, 1801.  Lang  wrote 
extensiyely,  but  most  of  his  writings  are  in  the  form  of 
dissertations.  A  complete  list  is  giyen  by  D5ring,  (re- 
lehrte  ThcoL  DeuUchlanda,  yoL  ii,  a.  y. 

Lang  (OF  Wellenbuiu}),  MatthUtis,  a  noted  Ger- 
man prelate  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  an  acknowl- 
edged  natural  brother  of  the  emperor  Mazin|ilian  I,  waa 
bom  in  Augsburg  in  1469,  and  educated  at  the  Uniyer- 
sity of  IngolstadL  He  was  secretary  first  to  Fredeiick 
III  and  later  to  Maximilian  I.  At  the  aame  time  he 
held  podtiona  in  the  Chorch.  He  waa  succesaiyely  priest 
at  Augsburg  and  Constanoe  nntil  1505,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed bishop  of  Gnrk.  Indined  towards  the  schis- 
matics  of  the  Council  of  PiBa,  and  feared  on  aocount  of 
his  influence  oyer  the  emperor,  who  was  following  the 
lead  of  Lang,  the  youthful  bishop  receiyed  the  canlinal's 
hat  from  pope  Julius  II  in  151 1.  Of  course  the  conferred 
honor  madę  the  trusted  adyiaer  of  MaximiUan  an  obe- 
dient  seryant  of  the  pontiff.  Lang  rested  not  untal  peace 
was  restored  between  emperor  and  pope,  so  long  at  va- 
riance.  See  Latbran,  Councił  of,  1518 ;  PiaA,  Coum- 
ciL  of;  Jlxiu8  II.  In  1514  he  was  madę  coadjntor  of 
the  archbishop  of  Sakbuig,  and  in  1519  sole  incombent 
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of  that  archiepifloopal  see.  In  1518  he  attended  the 
diet  at  Augsburg,  and  was  active  both  for  the  election 
of  Charles  V  as  king  of  Romę,  and  the  suhmission  of  Lu- 
ther.  First  inclined  to  liberał  actlon  towards  thoae  who 
clamored  for  reform,  threatening  to  qmt  the  Church  un- 
less  their  wishes  were  heeded,  he  changed  front  sudden- 
I7  after  he  had  gained  over  Johann  Staupitz  (q.  v.) ; 
crushed  the  revolutionary  movements  of  the  Salzburgeis 
in  1523 ;  in  the  year  following  joined  the  Romish  Leagut 
(q.  V.) ;  and  in  1525,  assisted  by  Bayaria,  suppressed  the 
peasant  insunections.  At  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1530 
he  openly  dedared  himself  a  bitter  opponent  of  Lnther. 
He  died  in  March,  1540.  A  narrative  of  cardinal  Lang^s 
trayels  in  Austria,  Hungary,  and  the  T3nol  was  publish- 
ed  by  his  chaplain  Bartholinus,  under  the  title  Odepor- 
ioon  de  Matihmi  cardinoUit  (Yienna,  1511,  4to).  This 
work  is  now  very  rere  (comp.  6<)tz,  Dreadener  BUdiothek, 
iii,  87).  Yehse  (^Memoirs  ofłhe  Court,  A  rittocraty  and 
Diplomacy  of  Austria  [transL  by  Demmler,  Lond.  1856, 
2  Tols.  sm.  8vo],  i,  31)  thus  comments  on  his  chaiacter : 
"Lang  was  an  exceedingly  eloąuent  and  adroit  man, 
yet  he  was  j  ust  as  famous  for  his  elasticity  of  conscience 
as  for  deyemess.  Ile  surpassed  in  splendor  ali  the  car- 
dinals  and  archbishops  of  his  tiroe,  and  in  this  respect 
certainly  did  not  belie  his  Oesarean  descent."  See  also 
Hansitz,  Germania  Sacra,  voL  ii ;  DUcker,  Chronik  r. 
Salzburg;  Braun,  Gtśch,  d,  B.  B.  V,  Augtburg^  yoL  iii ; 
Yeith,  Bibłiotheca  Augustana,  Alphabet  y,  p,  25-116; 
Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirchm-Lex,  yi,  348.  See  also  the 
article  Majeimiłian.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Łangbaine,  Gebard,  D.D.,  an  Engltsh  diyine  and 
phUologist,  was  bom  at  Bartonkirke,  in  Westmoreland, 
about  1608.  He  studied  at  Blencow,  Cumberland,  then 
became  snocessirely  a  seryitor,  scholar,  and  fellow  of 
Queen'8  College,  Oxford,  and  held  the  places  of  keeper 
of  archiyes  to  the  uniyersity  and  proyoet  of  his  college 
for  a  good  many  years  before  his  death,  which  happened 
in  1658.  He  was  a  studious  and  timid  man,  who  con- 
triyed  to  steer  through  the  poUtical  storms  of  his  time 
without  giying  serious  offence  to  any  party.  He  edited 
Longinus,  and  published  seyeral  works  of  his  own,  chief- 
ly  on  Church  ąuestions.  The  most  important  of  them 
are,  Epitcopal  Inkeritanct,  etc  (Oxford,  1641,  4to) : — A 
Reriew  ofthe  Cwenant  (Oxford,  1644 ;  Lond.  1661, 4to) : 
— Ouastiones  pro  morę  §olemm  in  YesperOs  proposita 
ann,  1651  (Oxf.  1658, 4to).  He  also  worked  on  Usher^s 
Ckronologia  Sacra,  transL  from  the  French  into  £ng- 
Ush  an  account  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (Oxford,  1638, 
fol.),  and  is  considered  the  author  of  ^  Vieto  ofthe  New 
Diredorg,  and  a  Yindication  of  (he  ancient  Liturgy  of 
the  Church  ofJCngłand  (OxfoTd,  1645, 4to).  He  left  also 
some  unprinted  collections,  including  seyeral  catalogues 
of  MSS.,  which  haye  often  been  referred  to  by  Warton 
and  others.  See  Wood,  Athems  Oxon.  yoL  ii;  Chaufe- 
pi^,  Nouveau  Dictionnaire  Historigue  ;  English  Cgdopo' 
dia;  Hoefer,  ^our.  jBm>^.  Gmi.  xxix,  884.     (J.N.P.) 

Iiangdoii,  Samuel,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  1722  in  Boston.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
yard  College  in  1740,  and  was  ordained  ooUeague  pas- 
tor in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Feb.  4, 1747.  In  1774  he  was 
elected  president  of  Haryard  College,  which  position  he 
resłgned  Aug.  30, 1780,  and  was  ordained,  Jan.  18, 1781, 
pastor  at  Hampton  Falls.  He  died  in  the  last-named 
place  Noy.  29, 1797.  Langdon  published  An  impariial 
Kiamination  ofMr,  Robert  SandemaiCś  Letters  on  The- 
ron  and  A  spatio  (1765) : — A  Summarg  of  Christian  Faith 
and  Pradicej  drawn  upprincipaUg  m  Scripture  language 
(1768)  i^Dudleian  Ucture  in  Harvard  CoOege  (1775) : 
— OhierraHonB  on  the  Bevelationt  of  Jesus  Christ  to  Śł. 
John  (1791, 8yo) : — Corrections  ofsome  grand  Mistates 
committed  by  Bev.  John  Cozens  Ogden  (1792) : — Remarks 
on  the  łeading  SenUments  ofRev.  Żhr.  Hopkins' s  System  of 
Doctrines  in  a  LeUer  to  a  Friend  (1794);  and  seyeral 
occasional  sermoos.  He  also  pubUshed,  in  company  with 
CoLJ.  Blanchardf  a  map  of  New  Hampshiie  (1761). — 
Sprague,  A  nnalSf  i,  455. 


Lange,  Joachim,  a  noted  German  Latheran  the- 
ologian,  one  ofthe  heads  ofthe  so-called  Pietistic  Khool, 
was  bom  at  Gardelegen,  in  Sasony,  Oct.  26, 1670.  He 
entered  the  Uniyersity  of  Leipzic  in  1689  to  stndy  the- 
olog}'.  Herę  he  became  intimate  with  H.  A.  Fnmke, 
and,  besides  other  subjects,  applied  himself  especiaUy 
to  the  study  of  the  Eastera  languages.  In  1690  he  mc- 
companied  Frankę  to  Erfurt,  aud  in  1691  to  Halle.  In 
1696  he  was  roade  corector  of  Koslin,  rector  ofthe  Gym- 
nasium  of  Friedrichsweider,  at  Berlin,  in  1697,  and  final- 
ly  professor  of  theology  at  Halle,  Hay  7, 1744.  His  coa- 
troyersies  against  the  philoeopher  Christian  Wolff,  in 
whose  banishment  from  Halle  he  was  greatly  instru- 
mental,  and  against  all  philosophical  systems,  whether 
atheistical,  Jewish,  or  Mohammedan,  proye  him  to  haye 
been  fond  of  oontroyersy,  morę  Icaraed  than  profound, 
and  greatly  wanting  in  method.  The  part  he  played  in 
the  Pietistic  controyersies  was  not  yery  briUiant.  It  a 
not  certain,  but  appears  probable,  that  he  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  OrthodtKcia  vapulans  (1701)  against  the  the- 
ologians  of  Wittenberg  (see  G.^Yalchj Ijehrstreiłt.  imter- 
halb  d.  ecang,  luth,  Kirche^  i,  844  sq.)*  His  A  nttbarbarus 
orthodoiice  (1709-11),  written  in  answer  to  Schelwig^s 
Synopsis  Conirorersiarum  suhpietaiisprałextu  mołarum, 
is  a  good  specimen  of  his  system,  which  generally  at- 
tached  itself  to  particular  pointa  of  a  subject  instead  of 
the  whole.  G.  Walch  (see  aboye)  giyes  an  extcn8iye 
list  of  his  other  works  on  this  topie.  His  controyeray 
with  Christian  Wolff,  the  distinguished  pupil  of  Leib* 
nitz,  u  the  most  important.  The  school  of  the  latter 
had  produced  the  Bibie  of  Wertheim,  which  Lange  at- 
tacked  in  his  Derphilos.  Religionsspdtłer  im  ersten  Theile 
dWerthheimischen  Bibeltcerkes  rtrkappt  (1785;  2d  edit. 
1736).  In  that  work  he  adyanoed  his  fayorite  theory, 
which  he  further  deyeloped  in  his  later  writings  against 
Wolff  and  others,  that  their  philosophical  system  was 
purely  raechanicaL  This  was  foUowed  by  his  Darsttl- 
lung  d.  Grundsatze  d.  Wolffischen  Phiiosophie  (Lpz.  1736, 
4  to),  and  the  150  Fragen  aus  der  neuen  mechofwcken 
P',ilosophie  (Halle,  1784).  He  had  aiready  giyen  some 
mklings  of  his  yiews  of  thb  system  in  hb  Caussa  Dei 
adrersus  A  (heismum  et  Pseudophilosophiam^  prteserthn 
Stoicamy  Spinot,  ad  Wolfianam  (2d  ed.  HaUc,  ]727,8yo) 
(see  H.  Wuttke,  Christian  Wolff*s  eigene  Lebensbesckrei- 
bung^  Lpz.  1841,  Preface).  Some  of  Lange*s  expgetical 
works  are  yet  in  use ;  such  are  Comm.  hist.-herm.  de  riła 
et  epistolis  Pou/t .(Halle,  1718, 4to)  :—Mosaisches  Lichi 
u,  Recht  (Halle,  1732,  foL),  a  sort  of  commentaiy  on  all 
the  books  of  the  O.  T.  Also  commentaries  on  yariotts 
other  books  of  Scripture,  published  at  different  times, 
and  collectiyely  under  title  BUdia  parentheiica  (Leipzic, 
1743, 2  yols.  fol).  Also  Eregesis  epp.  Petri  (Halle,  1712) : 
— Joamds  (1713, 4to).  Among  his  historical  works  we 
notice  Gesłalt  d,  Kreuzreichs  Christi  in  seiner  Unschuld, 
(Halle,  1713,  8vo)*. — Erlautemng  d.  neuesten  Historie  d, 
erang,  Kirche  y.  1689  bis  1719  (Halle,  17 19, 8yo).  Among 
his  doclrinal  works  the  most  important  is  his  CEconomia 
salutis  evangelic€s  (2d  edition.  Halle,  1730, 8yo;  German 
translation  1738,  often  reprinted),  against  predestinatioo ; 
which  met  with  great  success.  Finally  he  published 
also  a  Latin  Grammar,  which  was  for  a  long  time  yeiy 
popular,  and  went  through  a  great  many  editions;  and 
an  A  utobiogra/fhie^  to  which  is  appended  a  list  of  bb 
works  (Halle  and  Lpz.  1744).  See  Herzog,  Real-Ency' 
khp,  yiii,  194;  Doring,  GeUhrie  TheoL  Deutschlands,  ii, 
251  są.;  Rotermund,  Gehhrten  Lerikon,  s.  y.;  Domer, 
Doctrine  and  Person  ofChrist,lly'ń,^^,Zl^    (J.H.W.) 

Lange,  Johann  Michael,  a  German  Protestant 
theologian  and  philologbt,  was  bora  at  Etzelwangen, 
near  Sulzbach,  March  9, 1664.  He  became  successiyely 
pastor  of  Hohenstrauss,  Halle,  Altdorf,  and  Plrenzlow, 
where  he  died  Jan.  10, 1731.  He  wrote  fifty-sis  diflfer- 
ent  works  (see  the  list  in  Rotermund,  Lex,  iii,  1227),  of 
which  the  principal  are  Aphorismi  Theologici  (Altdiorf, 
1687) :— />e  Fabuiis  Mohamedicis  (Altdorf,  1697, 4to)  -.— 
Exercitatio  PhiMogica  de  differentia  Ungua  GrtteorMm 
reteris  et  notm  seu  barbaro-Grttoa  (2d  edit.  Altd*  1702)  t 
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-"DteaM  I  duputatL  Ikeclog,  eregetkarwn  ann  potiiwo 
pokmieanan  numero  tatro  (Altd.  1708, 4to) : — De  AlcO' 
nm  prima  udtr  Europaot  ediiione  A  rabica  perPagam- 
tam  Bririauemf  tedjussu  PoiUff,  Ram.  abolita  (Altdorf, 
17(^) :— Z>0  A  Icorano  A  rabioo  et  varna  specimimbus  ałque 
umuimu  ttŁccessibut  dodorum  cuontmdam  virorum  tn 
edeado  Alconmo  A  rabioo  (Altdorfi  1704)  * — De  A  Icorcmi 
ttrtiombiu  tarns,  tam  orientnL  guam  occidentaly  impres- 
tis  d  itnKióffuc  (Altdorf,  1705) : — Ckto  Ditsertationet  de 
YeniomN.  T.  barbaro^Gneca  (Altd.  1705) : — Institutionet 
/Viffon2i!sr(Niirembi  1707) : — PkUdogia  harbaro-GracOj 
eta  (Nuremb.  1707-8,  2  parts,  4to).  See  Zeltner,  VUiB 
Thtobg.  (Altd.),  p.  466-488;  Will,  Leańam,  ii,  894-405^ 
Botennand,  SuppL  c  Jócher;  Hoder,  Nouv,  Biog,  GłrU- 
rafr,  xxix,  391.     (J.N.P.) 

Łangeaia,  Raocł  de,  a  French  prelate,  was  born  in 
the  b^nntng  of  the  llth  oentuiy.  He  was  brother  of 
FakfaKdas,  abbot  of  ChaiToux.  Raoul  became  succes- 
ńrely  dean  of  the  Church  of  Tours  and  bishop  of  Łhat 
dioceae  in  1072.  His  dection,  however,  caused  great 
disturbances.  His  enemles  baying  aocused  him  of  in- 
cest before  AlexaDder  H,  the  latter  deposed  and  excom- 
manicated  him.  Raoul  immediately  set  out  for  Romę, 
juttfifed  himself,  and  was  reetored  to  his  bishopric. 
When  Grcgory  YII  succeeded  Alexander  II  the  accnsa- 
tion  was  taken  np  4gain,  but  with  like  result.  SUll  the 
whole  Chorcb  of  Fhince  was  at  the  time  in  a  state  of 
cooplete  anarcby,  and  the  Usbop  of  Tours  was  treated 
with  the  utmost  disrespect  by  his  clergy,  and  especially 
hy  the  monka,  in  spite  of  the  evident  favor  of  the  pope. 
In  1078  be  was  aocused  of  simony  before  the  Council  of 
Pcńtien,  and  unable,  it  is  said,  to  elear  himself  other- 
wise,  be  broke  up  the  oouncil  by  main  force  (compare 
labbe,  ConcU,  x,  866 ;  Landon,  Manuał  of  CounciU,  p. 
^SfT),  Still  Gregory  YII  merely  appointed  a  comralttee 
to  inqiiire  into  the  case.  How  this  committee  decided 
ii  not  known,  but  all  trouble  was  at  an  end  in  1079,  for 
we  tben  find  Gregoiy  writing  to  Raoul  inviting  him  to 
Roogniae  Gebuin,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  whom  he  had 
tpiwinted  prinoate  of  Gaul,  and  about  the  same  time 
RaMil  was  invited  to  the  Council  of  Badeaux  by  the 
icgate  Amat,  who  calls  him  ^  religlonis  ecclesiastic»  ca- 
pot  honorabiliua.'*  Shortly  allerwaids  he  excommuni- 
eitcd  Fouk|aes  Rechin,  count  of  Anjou,  and  Gebuin  ap- 
ptoYcd  his  proceedings;  but  king  Philip,  angered  at 
langfsis  for  siding  with  Gregory  YII  on  the  question 
of  inrestitaTe,  took  the  part  of  the  oount  Langeais 
was  driTen  fiom  his  see,  and  excommunicated  by  the 
cmoos  of  St.  Martin ;  the  pope,  in  retom,  excommuni- 
cited  the  count  of  Anjou  and  all  his  partisans,  while 
Hoghes  and  Amat,  legates  of  the  council  of  Poitiers, 
esoommunicated  the  canons  of  St.  Martin.  It  is  diffi- 
cslt  to  form  a  correct  jndgment  of  these  erenta.  It  Is 
iikdr,  howcrer,  that  all  the  trouble  resulted  from  the 
lict  that  Langeais  had  entered  zeaknisly  into  the  plans 
of  reformation  of  (iregory  YII,  and  therefore,  while 
poised  by  this  pope  and  his  adherents,  became  necessa- 
ńlT,  as  a  leader  of  his  party  In  France,  an  object  of  ha- 
ticd  to  the  opposite  faction.  Documents  show  that  he 
VIS  goTeming  his  dloccse  again  in  1084  and  1086.  The 
exact  time  of  bis  death  is  not  asoertained,  but  he  must 
karę  died  prerious  to  the  year  1098.  See  J.  Maan, 
Soer.  et  Metr,  eccL  Turon,;  Galiia  Christ.  voL  xlv,  coL 
€S|  Hoefcr,  Xour.  Biog,  Gin.  xxix,  894  8q. 

Łangeland  (Langland  or  Lonoland),  John,  a 
distingttished  prelate  of  the  Church  of  England,  was 
bom  at  Henley,  EngUnd,  in  1473,  and  was  fellow  of  Mag- 
dalen Cołfege,  Oxford,  and  principal  of  Magdalen  Hall 
in  1507.  In  1520  he  became  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and 
eoofcanr  to  Henry  YIH,  whom  he  counseled  to  diirorce 
ąnccn  Catharine.  Ho  died  in  1547.  Ile  published  a 
onmber  of  sermons  and  theological  treatises  from  1517 
to  lMO.~AUibone,  Diet,  o/Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  u, 
I<tó7;  Thomas,  5io^a/)A»ea/i>tcftbnary,p.  1452. 

Łaagbam,  Simoiy  of,  an  EngUsh  prelate,  was  bom 
aboui  1310,  probably  at  Langham,  in  Rutlandshire.    In 


1885  he  entered  the  convent  of  St.  Peter,  Westmin- 
ster,  of  which  he  became  abbot  in  1849,  and  showed 
great  zeal  in  the  reformation  of  monastic  abuses.  As  a 
reward  for  his  talents  Edward  III  appointed  him  lord 
treasurer  in  1360,  and  chanceUor  in  1864.  In  the  mean 
time  (1861)  he  had  lieen  appointed  bishop  of  Ely.  In 
1866  he  was  transferred  to  the  see  of  Canterfoun\    The 

* 

principal  act  of  his  administration  was  the  depoeing  of 
the  cdebrated  Wycliffe  (whom  hu  predecessor  had  ap- 
pointed head  of  Canterbuiy  Hall,  Oxford)  on  the  plea 
that  a  secular  priest  was  not  suitable  for  the  position. 
This  injustice  perhaps  first  suggested  to  Wycliffe  an  in- 
quiiy  into  papai  abuses.  His  proceedings  on  that  occar 
sion  gave  great  ofTence  to  Edward  III,  and  when  the 
pope,  as  a  reward,  created  Langham  caidinal  of  St.Six- 
tus,  the  king  seized  on  his  temporalities,  as,  by  the  law, 
the  see  of  Canterbury  had  become  vacant  by  the  pzo- 
motion.  Langham  now  went  to  join  the  pope,  who 
loaded  him  with  fayors.  He  continued  to  take  a  part 
in  the  poliUcal  affairs  of  England,  valnly  trying  to  reo- 
oncile  that  country  to  France.  During  the  last  yeaia 
of  his  life  Gregory  XI  intnisted  him  with  the  care  of 
the  papai  affairs  at  Avignon,  whcrc  he  died  July  22, 
1376.  His  body  was  taken  back  to  England,  and  buried 
at  Westminster.  See  Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra ;  Moser, 
Life  o/ Simon  ofLamgham^  in  the  Euroipean  Magosmt^ 
1797 -,  Th.  Tanner,  Biblioth.  Britamńcai  Baluze,  Vitm 
Pap,  Aren,  voL  i;  Iloefer,  Noup.  Biog,  Generale^  xxiz, 
409 ;  Collier,  Ecdes,  liitt,  (see  Index  in  yoL  viii) ;  Nean- 
der,  Church  Hisf,  v,  186. 

Iianghome,  John,  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
England,  was  bom  in  Westmorcland,  England,  in  1786; 
obtalned  a  curacy  in  London  in  ]764f  in  1767  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  living  of  Blagden,  Somersetshire,  in  1777 
became  prebendary  of  Wells,  and  died  in  1779.  Lang- 
horae  published  Beveral  works  both  in  prose  and  poetry ; 
also  a  yolume  of  his  SemwnSfpreaehed  before  the  honor- 
abk  Society  of  LincoMs  Inn  (8d  ed.  Lond.  1773,  2  yola. 
smali  Syg"),  ^  His  sermons  are  short,  florid,  and  super- 
flcial."  His  most  famous  work  was  his  translation  of 
PlułarcKe  Lives,  on  which  his  brother  assisted.  See 
Darling,  Cgdop.  Bibiiog,  ii,  1765 ;  ADiN>ne,  Dictionary 
ofBrUish  and  American  A uthors,  ii,  1057. 

Łanghome,  'William,  M.A.,  an  Engllsh  divine, 
was  bom  in  1721.  He  was  prescnted  to  the  rectoiy  of 
Hakinge,  and  received  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Folke- 
stone  in  1754.  He  died  in  1772.  He  assisted  his  broth- 
er, John  Łanghome,  D.D.,  in  the  translation  of  a  popu- 
lar yersion  of  PlutarcKe  Licet,  and  wrote  himself  Ser- 
mona  onpractical  Suhjects,  and  the  most  useful  Points  of 
Divinity  (2d  edition,  Lond.  1778,  2  yols.  12mo): — Job,  a 
poem ;  and  a  paraphrasc  in  vcrsc  of  a  part  of  Isaiah, 
See  Thomas,  Biog.  Diet.  (Phila.  1871,  8vo),  p.  1368. 

laanlgan,  Jomf,  D.D.,  an  eroinent  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  was  boro  at  Cashcl,  Ireland,  In  1758,  and 
reoeived  his  scientiflc  and  theological  education  at  the 
Irish  College  in  Romę,  where  he  also  took  his  orders. 
Soon  ailter  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Hebrew, 
divinity,  and  the  Scriptures  in  the  University  of  Pavia. 
In  1796  he  was  elected  to  a  similar  position  at  May- 
nooth,  Ireland,  but  dedined  it,  and  accepted  an  appoini- 
ment  in  Dublin  Gastle,  in  conncction  with  which  he  aa- 
sumed  in  1799  the  duties  of  editor,  librarian,  and  tran»> 
lator  for  the  Dublin  Society.  In  1821,  becoming  insane, 
he  was  placed  in  an  asylum  at  Finglas,  ncar  DubUn, 
wherc  he  died,  July  7,  1828.  Among  his  works  are 
the  following  important  ones :  Instiiutionum  Bibtioanan 
pars  prima  (Pavis,  1794,  8vo) :  —  Protettants  Apologg 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (1809, 8vo)  •.—Ecdesias- 
ticalllistory  of  Ireland  to  the  I3łh  Century  (Dublin,  1822, 
I  4  yols.  8vo  ł  1829,  4  vols.  8vo),  a  work  much  valued  for 
Its  extensivc  leaming,  deep  research,  and  critical  acu- 
roen.  See  New  Amcr,  Cyclop,  x,  304;  AUibone,  Diet, 
ofBritish  and  Arnerican  Authors,  ii,  1058. 

Łangle,  Jean  Mazimiliam  dk,  a  French  Protea- 
tant  writer,  was  boru  a»  BrzeuK  4a  1590,  and  waa  madę 
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pastor  at  Boaen  in  1616.  He  died  there  in  1674.  Be- 
rides  a  diasertation  in  defenoe  of  Charles  I  of  England, 
he  wrote  Les  joyea  inłnarrables  et  gtoneutea  de  Vóme 
fidele,  reprisenUea  en  cuinze  Sermotu  sur  le  kuiHime 
cAqp.  de  VŹpiire  de  Saint  Pcail  aux  Bomaint  (Saumnr, 
1669,  8ro) ;  and  Sermons  tur  ditera  teztes  de  ticrUure. 
— ^Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  GhUralef  xxix,  414. 

IiangreSi  Stkod  op.  From  the  acta  of  the  Condl- 
imn  Tullenae  of  Jiine,  859,  it  appeara  tbat  another  {Con- 
cilium  Ltngonetue)  had  a  short  time  before  been  hdd  at 
Langres  by  the  bishopa  of  Charles  the  Young,  king  of 
Proyenoe,  nephew  of  Charles  the  Bald,  and  son  of  Lo- 
thair  I,  to  whom  Langres  belonged  as  part  ofBurgtmdy. 
We  find  Bixteen  canones  adopted  at  Langres  still  extant. 
These  were  read  again  in  the  Synod  of  Tool  (Sayon- 
niferes),  and  incorporated  in  the  acts  of  that  synod^s  ses- 
sion held  in  the  early  part  of  Jonę,  859.  The  canonea 
refer  partly  to  political  and  canonical  pointa,  partly  to 
dogmas.  The  assembled  dergy  availed  themaelyes  of 
the  opportonity  afforded  them  by  the  synod  to  obtaln 
from  the  princes  Charles  the  Bald,  Lothair  II,  and  Charles 
the  Yoong  the  conrocation  of  yearly  proyindal  synods, 
and  two  yearly  generał  synods  (can.  7).  An  attempt 
was  also  madę  to  take  the  election  of  bishops  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  laity,  whererer  these  stiU  retained  this 
right,  and  to  leaye  it  exclu8iyely  with  the  clergy,  imder 
the  plea  that  the  metropolitan  and  bishops  of  the  dlo- 
oese  were  alone  able  to  judge  of  the  quiilifications  of 
candidates  (can.  8).  Great  oppoution  was  also  mani- 
fested  against  the  independence  of  conyents  from  the 
episcopacy,  the  interest  of  dlscipline  requiring  that  soch 
institutions  should  be  yisited  by  the  bishops  (can.  9). 
They  only  maintained  the  right  of  the  conyents  to  ap- 
point  their  superiore  themselyes  (can.  9  and  12).  Much 
was  also  done  in  regard  to  the  building  of  churches,  the 
administration  of  Church  property,  etc.  (can.  13) ;  the 
establishing  of  schools  (can.  10),  and  the  restoration  of 
hoapitcUiOfper^rinorum  tmlelicełf  et  cUiorumpro  remedio 
ammarum  reoepłacula  (can.  14).  The  interyention  of 
the  temporal  power  was  invoked  against  raptoreSf  adul- 
teri  vel  rąpa4!eSf  which  latter  were  to  be  also  punished  by 
the  Church  with  the  fuU  seyerity  of  her  disdpline.  But 
the  most  important  of  the  decrees  adopted  by  this  synod 
are  those  which  refer  to  the  dogma  of  predestination. 
It  is  in  this  Synod  of  Langres  that  the  bishops  of  Prov- 
ence  appear  to  haye  prepared  the  whole  maŁter,  so  as 
to  haye  it  ready  to  be  submitted  to  the  Synod  of  Toul 
for  the  three  Carolinian  kingdoms  (Neustria,  Lorraine, 
and  Proyence).  King  Charles  was  hiroself  present,  with 
a  yiew  to  preyent  the  proceedings  becoming  a  basis 
for  the  decrees  of  the  futurę  Sjmod  of  TouL  In  the 
kiogdom  of  Charles  the  Bald  the  semi-Pelagian  yiews 
of  Hincmar  on  that  dogma  were  most  generally  held, 
whilst  in  the  ancient  proyinces  of  Lothair  I  the  Augus- 
tinian  yiews  were  still  officially  retained.  As  the  coroing 
Synod  of  Toul  was  intended  to  settle  all  disputes  betwecn 
the  two  kingdoms  in  regard  to  political  and  religious 
questions,  the  preparatory  Synod  of  Langres  had  either 
to  recall  the  Augustinian  resolutions  of  the  Synod  of 
Yalence,  or  to  alter  them  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
might  no  longer  giye  offenoe.  They  could  not  agpree  to 
do  the  former,  and  the  six  canonea  of  Yalence  were  en- 
doreed;  but  the  expre88ions  against  the  Synod  of  Klersy, 
which  offended  Hincmar  and  his  followcrs  (capitula 
quatuor  quie  a  concilio  fratruro  noatrorum  minus  pros- 
pecte  suscepta  sunt  propter  inutilitatem  ycl  etlam  nox- 
ietatem  et  errorem  contrarinm  yeritati  [a  pio  auditu 
fldellura  penitus  cxplodimu8])  were  omitted  from  the 
fourth  canon.  That  this  was  but  a  half-way  and  ineffi- 
cient  measure  had  already  been  sufficiently  cstablished 
by  Hincmar  himself  in  his  work  on  predestination,  cap. 
80 :  if  the  canons  of  Yalence  were  retained,  it  should  be 
done  openly,  and  they  should  be  courageously  defendcd, 
and  then  the  protestation  against  the  four  pilnclples  of 
Kiersy  could  not  be  considered  omlttcd^  but  if  these 
were  omitted,  then  it  would  be  consistcnt  to  drop  the 
resolutions  of  the  Council  of  Yalence  (oomp.  Uincmari 


Opp,  ed.  Sirm.  i,  281).  Its  inefficiency  was  8nb9eqaently 
madę  eyident  in  the  proceedings  of  the  ConcUuim  7W- 
fełue  /  apud  Saponariaa,  See  Mansi,  xy,  587 ;  Har- 
dooin,  y,  481 ;  Gieseler,  Ktrdiengeach,  4th  edit.  ii,  1, 187; 
GfrOrer,  K,'G,  ui,  2,  881 ;  Herzog,  Iteal- EnegJdop,  yiii, 
196.     (J.N.P.) 

Łangton,  Steprkn,  one  of  the  greatest  prelatea  of 
the  early  English  Chorch,  celebreted  alike  in  eodesiatf- 
tical  and  secular  history,  was  bom  in  the  earlier  half  of 
the  12th  century,  acoording  to  one  account  in  Lincoln- 
shire,  according  to  another  in  Deyonshire,  and  was  edu- 
cated  at  the  Uniyersity  of  Paris,  where  he  was  the  fel- 
low-student  and  associate  of  Innocent  III.    Immediate- 
ly  after  the  completiou  of  his  studies  he  was  appointed 
teacher  in  the  uniyersity,  and,  by  successiye  adyancea, 
finally  rosę  to  the  office  of  its  chancellor.     On  hia  yińt 
to  Romę  about  the  year  1206,  pope  Innocent  III  hon> 
ored  him  with  the  purple  by  the  title  of  Cardinal  ofSL 
Ckryaogonua ;  and  when,  by  the  rejection  for  the  arch- 
bishopric  of  Canterbury  of  the  daims  both  of  Reginald, 
the  subprior  of  Christchurch,  whom  his  brother  monks, 
without  consultation  of  the  king,  had  in  the  first  in- 
stance  appointed  to  suoceed  the  last  archbishop,  Hubert, 
and  of  John  de  Gray,  bishop  of  Korwich,  whom  they 
had  afterwards  substituted  in  deference  to  the  oom- 
mands  of  king  John,  anotlier  choice  had  to  be  madę, 
Innocent  III  fayored  his  old  school-associate  rather  than 
the  appointment  of  John  de  Gray,  and  Langton  was 
consequently  elected  by  the  English  monks  who  were 
then  at  Romę,  and  was  consecrated  by  Innocent  at  Yi- 
terbo  June  27, 1207.     John*s  determined  resistanoe  to 
this  nomiuation  gaye  rise  to  the  contest  between  him 
and  the  pontiff  which  had  such  important  resulta.     See 
Innocent  III;  John,  king  of  England.    The  conse- 
quence,  in  so  far  as  Langton  was  concemed,  was,  that  he 
was  kept  out  of  his  see  for  about  8ix  years;  till  at  last, 
after  the  negotiation  concluded  by  the  le^te*Pandiilf, 
John  and  the  cardinal  met  at  Winchester  in  July,  1218, 
and  the  latter  was  fully  acknowledged  as  archbishop. 
In  the  close  union,  howeyer,  that  now  foUowed  between 
John  and  Innocent,  Langton,  finding  his  own  interesta 
and  those  of  the  dergy  in  generał,  in  so  far  aa  they  were 
opposed  to  those  of  the  king,  disregarded  by  the  pope, 
joined  the  cause  of  the  English  barons,  among  whom 
the  eminence  of  his  station  and  the  ascendency  of  his 
talents  soon  gaye  him  a  high  influence,  and  in  whoae 
councils  he  at  once  took  a  prominent  part.  At  the  meet- 
ing  of  the  heads  of  the  reyolters  and  the  king  at  Konny- 
mede  he  was  present,  and  it  was  through  his  efforta  that 
the  charter  of  Henry  I  was  renewed.    Among  the  snb- 
scribing  witoesses  to  the  Magna  Charta  his  uame  atands 
flrst;  and  from  henoeforth  we  find  him  deyoted  to  the 
cause  of  the  national  liberties,  which  he  had  jost  joined, 
without  swerving  thioughout  the  rest  of  the  contest,  a 
oouise  by  which  he  greatly  offended  the  pope.    Indeed, 
so  sinoerdy  deyoted  to  the  interests  of  his  natiyc  cocm- 
try  was  Stephen  Langton  that  he  hesitated  not  to  act 
not  only  in  direct  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  his  friend, 
the  Roman  pontiff,  but  he  eyen  refused  to  comply  with 
his  demand  to  publish  the  document  containing  the  an- 
nouncement  of  excommunication  of  the  barona  who  had 
rebelled  against  the  king,  a  punishment  which  Inix>ceiit 
sought  to  inflict  in  order  to  pleasc  John,  whose  warm 
partisan  he  had  become  after  1213.    Langton  did  not 
wayer  eyen  when  threatened  with  expulsion  from  the 
archiepiscopal  see;  he  was  suspended  in  1215,  but  waa 
restored  in  the  year  foUowing  (in  February),  and  was  in 
his  place  in  1218  on  the  accession  of  Henry  III.     From 
this  time  forward  Langton  busied  himsdf  chiefly  with 
the  affairs  of  the  Church,  instltuted  many  reforma,  caused 
the  translatlon  of  Becket^s  relics  into  a  magnificent 
shrine  of  gold,  set  with  prccioos  Stones,  and  introduced 
into  England  the  mendicant  orders.     He  attended  the 
Lateran  Council  conyened  at  Korne  In  1215.     He  died 
July  9, 1228. 

Langton  is  generally  considered  one  of  the  most  il- 
lustrious  men  of  the  age  in  which  he  liycd.    fioth  aa 
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an  eódMUMtic  and  a  writer  he  has  ezerted  gveat  in- 
fluence. Unforttmatdy,  howeyer,  hb  writings,  which 
diiplajred  gnat  leaming  and  ability,  axe  hardly  accessi- 
Ue.  Tbey  hmve  hitherto  fonnd  no  editor,  nor  haa  any 
one,  as  far  aa  we  are  aware,  eyer  taken  the  trouble  to 
afloertain  how  much  the  commentariea  of  Langton  differ 
fnm  tlie  worka  of  that  claaa  by  mediaeyal  Chorch  writ- 
enb  A  few  of  hia  theok)gical  tracta  haye  been  printed, 
and  lista  of  all  the  prodnctions  known  as  hia  are  giyen 
by  Care  and  by  Tanner.  The  prindpal  are,  De  Ben^ 
dicHornUu : — De  MaMUetkmSmś : — Summa  Theotoffia  : 
SuMuna  de  dhenu: — Rqtetiiiones  lectioman: — Doctt- 
mata  Clerieorum: — De  taoerdoHbus  Deum  nesdetUibuM  : 
—De  tera  PomtaiHa : — De  SimUiiudmilnu : — A  dam  tiibi 
et;  and  morę  i>articnlariy  his  CommietUary  (on  a  large 
portion  of  the  O.  TesL) .  Dean  Hook  (in  hia  Live»  o/  the 
Arekbiskops  of  CasUerbuiyt  yoL  ii  [1861  ],  cb.  zii)  gires 
leferences  to  Ubraiies  where  some  of  Langton'8  writings 
are  stili  preaeryed;  and  we  may  add  that  the  library  of 
Canterbary  Gathedral  oontaina  his  MoraU  on  Joahoa, 
Jttdges,  Ruth,  Samuel,  Kinga,  Tobit,  Eather,  Ezra,  Mao- 
cabeei^  laaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  lesser  proph- 
ets  (oomp.  Todd  [H.  J.],  Caialoffue  [Lond.  1802],  p.  111 
flq.).  See  Fabridus,  BM.  Med,  jEvi;  Tanner,  BMath, 
BrUamiieo-Iłibenu ;  Oudin,  Comment,  de  Script,  Eccke, 
ToL  ii ;  Caye,  JScripi.  eccUs,  ffitL  Litterar,  yoL  ii ;  Ciaco- 
nioa,  Yiia  Pomłijic.  et  Carduu  yoL  ii;  Godwin,  De  Pra- 
ndibui  AngHee  Commentaritu;  En^Uh  Cffdop.;  Hook, 
Eaiu,  Bioyraphy^  yi,  &38  aq. ;  Milman,  Laiin  Chritiian- 
itf,  r,  25  8q. ;  Inett,  Hitt.  o/English  Chureh,  yoL  iii  (see 
Iodex) ;  Churton,  Early  Ef^.  Ch,  p.  855-,  ColliGr,  Ecd 
BiśL  (see  Index  in  yoL  yiii);  Hume,  UitU  of  Engkmd, 
ToL  i,  eh.  xi;  and  the  anthoritiea  already  cited  in  the 
artides  Ibnocknt  III,  and  JoHU,  king  of  England. 
(J.H.WO 

Langnage  CiSób  [Chald.  "{iśb],  tongue;  hBlO,  /«». 
An  indication  of  the  manner  in  which  roan  may  haye 
been  led  to  the  formation  of  a  yocabulary  ia  thoaght  to 
be  giren  in  Gen.  ii,  19.  But  it  is  eyident  from  the 
whole  scriptunl  account  of  creation  that  speech  was  co- 
CTsl  with  the  formation  of  our  flrst  parenta.  At  a  Uter 
datę  the  origin  of  the  yarioua  languagea  on  the  earth 
(see  Tan  den  Honert,  De  tmgua  primara^  L.  B.  1738)  is 
spparently  giyen  in  oonnection  with  the  building  of  the 
tower  of  Babel  (comp.  Romer,  De  Un^uar,  in  extruenda 
turri  BabffL  orhi,  Yiteb.  1782)  and  the  diapersion  of  men 
((jen.  xi);  but  it  ia  probable  that  the  diyersities  of  hu- 
Bsn  speech  haye  lather  reaulted  from  than  caused  the 
Kndnal  diyeigence  of  mankiod  from  a  common  centrę 
(Diod.  Siculua,  i,  8 ;  comp.  Jeruaalem,  Fortgea.  Betraeht, 
Ikschw.  1773,  p.  268  aq. ;  Eichhom,  Dwerńłatis  Unffuar, 
ex  troMU  Semii,  oriffiaeej  Oottang.  1788 ;  Abbt,  WmwcA. 
Mri/2.yi,96aq.).  See  Tonoues,  Compusion  of.  The 
Ister  Jprs  inferied  from  Gen.  x  that  there  were  gener- 
sOyon  earth  seyenty  (nations  and)  knguages  (compare 
Wagenseil,  Bota,  p.  699;  Łightfoot,  Hor,  ffeb.  p.  764, 
1081, 1089 :  see  a  list  m  the  Jeruaalem  Talmud,  MegiU, 
M.  71,  ch.  ii).  Indiyidual  tongnea  are  only  roentioned 
iaddentaUy  in  the  Bibie,  aa  foliowa:  tht  Canaamdsh 
n?33  rfii9,Iaa.xix,  18),  the  CAaAiaan  (0*^*7^5  ftób, 
I>in.*i,4),  the  Aramaan  (n-^ą^jjj,  familiar  to  the  Asayr- 
ians  [2  Kings  xyiit,  26],  the  Magiana  [Dan.  u,  4],  and 
tbe  Persian  officials  [Ezra  iy,7]),  the  Jewish  (n«^n»n'', 
le.  Hebiew;  2  Kinga  xyiii,  26  j  Neh.  xiii,  24;  compare 
Erther  viii,  9;  Joeephus,  Apion,  ii,  2),  the  Askdodite 
(n^nr X,  Neh.  xui,  24) ;  in  the  N.  T.  the  Hebrew,  i. 
^Sjfro^Ćkaidee  CE/Jpatę,  •E/3paTffri,  Acta  xxii,  2,  eto.), 
tbe  Gnek  (ij  'EXAi|t'ur^,  'EAAiyyicrn,  John  xix,  20 ;  Acta 
xxi,  37;  Rey.  ix.  U),  the  Latin  (Pufidiffri,  John  xix, 
20;  Lnke  xxiii,  38),  and  the  Lyoaonian  (\vKaoriffrif 
Atu  xly,  U).  It  Is  remarkable  that,  in  all  tbe  inter- 
CMne  of  the  Hebrews  with  foreign  nations,  mention  is 
^^  rarely  madę  of  an  interpreter  (Gen.  xUi,  23) ;  but 
tbe  passages  in  2  Kinga  xyiii,  26 ;  Isa.  xxxvi,  11,  prove 
*J»«t  Ule  comroon  Jews  of  the  interior  at  least  did  not 
OBdenUDd  the  Anumean  dialect.    That  the  Jews  of 


Uter  timee,  eapedaHy  the  bigoted  eitizena  of  Palestine^ 
despised  heathen  languages,  is  notońona  (Josephua,  AnL 
XX,  11, 2) ;  that  they  madę  uae  of  the  Greek,  howeyer, 
is  eyident  finom  the  Talmud  (/Soto,  ix,  14;  comp.  Jada- 
ŃM,  iy,  6,  where  Homer  is  mentioned),  to  say  nothing  of 
the  N.  T. — ^Winer,  ii,  498.  See  H£łx.eni8T.  The  queft- 
tion  aa  to  the  common  language  of  Palestine  in  the  time 
of  our  Lord  and  hia  apoatlea  haa  been  keenly  diacuaaed 
by  leamed  writers  with  very  opposite  conclusions.  On 
the  one  band,  Du  Pin  {Diueri.  ii),  MiU  (A^  T,  p.  8),  Mi- 
chaelb  (JfUrod,  iii),  Marsh  {ibid,  notes).  Weber  {UrUer' 
such.  ab,  d.  Ev.  der  HebraUr,  TUb.  1806),  Kutnol  (Com- 
meni,  i,  18),  Olshausen  {Echtheit  der  Evang,  Kónigsbeig, 
1828,  p.  21  Bq.),  and  espedally  De  Rossi  {Della  lingua 
propria  di  CrittOf  Parma,  1772),  and  Pfannkuche  (in 
Eichhom^s  AUgem,  Bibliothekf  yiii,  866  sq.)  oontend  for 
the  exclutive  preyalence  of  the  Aramsean  or  Syro-Chal- 
dee  at  the  time  and  in  the  region  in  que8tion.  On  the 
other  band,  Cappell  {Obeertatt,  inN.T.p,  110),  Baanage 
{AnnaL  ad  an.  64),  Maach  {Von  der  Grundsprache  Mat^ 
that),  Lardner  (Supplement  to  CredibUiły,  etc,  i.  c.  5), 
Walieua  {CommentariuM,  p.  1),  and  morę  particularly 
Yoasiua  {De  Oraculis  sibylL  Oxon.  1860,  p.  88  8q.)»  and 
Diodati  {De  Chritto  Grace  loąueate,  Xeap.  1767,  London, 
1848),  insist  that  the  Greek  ahne  was  then  and  there 
spoken.  Between  these  extremes  Simon  {Hieł,  Crit,  du 
N,  T,  Rotteid.  1689,  c.  6,  p.  56),  Fabricy  {Titres  primir 
tifs  de  la  Revelaium,  Romę,  1773,  i,  116),  Emesti  {Neuste 
theoL  BOUołhek,  i  [1771],  269  8q.),  Hug  {Einleit,  in  d.  N. 
T,  Tub.  1826,  ii,  30  sq.),  Binterim  {De  ting,  originaU  N. 
T,  non  LaHnOj  Dusseld.  1820,  p.  146  sq.),Wiseman  {Ho- 
ra Syriaoa,  Rom.  1828,  i,  69  sq.),  and  the  masa  of  Uter 
writera,  aa  Credner  {Einleił,  in  d,  N,  Test,  Halle,  1836), 
Bleek  (idL  Beri.  1862),  and  (thongh  with  morę  resenre) 
Roberta  {fjonguage  of  Paketiney  London,  1859)  hołd  the 
morę  reaaonable  yiew  that  both  languagea  were  ooncur- 
rently  uaed,  the  Aramiean  probably  aa  the  yeroacular  at 
borne  and  among  natiyea,  and  the  Greek  in  promiacuona 
and  public  drcleB.  For  additional  literaturę  on  thia 
que8tion,  aee  Fabridua,  BibUoth,  Graca,  iy,  760;  BibU- 
cal  BqH>sitorg,  1881,  p.  817  aq.,  530  aq. ;  and  the  mono- 
grapha  dted  by  Yolbeding,  Index  Programmatum,  p.  18. 
On  the  Greek  of  the  N.  T.,  aee  New  Tsst  am emt.  On 
the  tonguea  cognate  with  the  Hebrew,  aee  Shehitio 
Lamouaobs. 

Łangaet  de  Oergy,  Jean  Joseph,  a  distinguish- 
ed  French  preUte,  noted  for  his  oppodtion  to  the  Jan- 
aenista,  waa  bom  at  Dijon  Auguat  25, 1677.  A  compa- 
triot  and  friendof  Boasuet^he  was  influenced  to  dedicate 
himaelf  early  to  the  aenr  ice  of  the  Church.  After  haying 
fiUed  yarioua  minor  positions,  he  became  bisbop  of  Sois- 
aona  in  1715;  Uter  (in  1780)  he  was  promoted  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Sens,  where,  by  his  zeal  and  ultnunon- 
tane  opiniona,  he  brought  upon  himaelf  seyeral  contnn 
yersies  ¥rith  the  Jansenista,  and  by  bis  extreme  couiae 
madę  himaelf  yery  unpopuUr.  In  172 1  the  French  Acad- 
emy  honored  him  with  roembership.  He  died  May  8, 
1753.  Languet  wroto  yery  extensiyeiy.  A  complete 
list  of  bis  works  is  giyen  by  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Geni- 
rale^  xxix,  441.  The  most  important  of  hU  writings  are 
Memoire  pour  Feregue  de  Soiuont  contrę  lee  rdigieuaeM 
du  Val  de  Gr&oe  et  Ue  benkUdines  de  Saint-Corneille  de 
Compikgne  (Paris,  1726,  foL) : — Opera  onmia  pro  defet^ 
tione  Consłitutiome  UnigenUuś  et  adoerms  ab  en  oppdatt- 
te»  mccemre  edUa ;  t»  Laiinam  Unguam  conrersa  a  ra- 
rii$  docforUms  et  ab  auctore  rtcogmia  et  emendata  (Sens, 
1752, 2  yoU.  folio). — Hoefer,  Xouv,  Biog,  Generale,  xxix, 
441  sq. 

Łaniado  (or  LAiir ado),  Abraham  bbn-Isaac,  an 
ItalUn  rabbi  and  commentator,  flourisbed  in  the  Utter 
half  of  the  16th  and  tbe  first  half  of  the  17th  centuiy. 
He  wrotc  a  work  on  the  mysteries  of  the  Mosaic  Uw, 
cntitled  Dn"iaX  "jac,  The  JShield  of  Abraham,  which 
consiats  of  seyenteen  trcattsos  and  discourses  on  cinnmH 
cision,  marriagc,  ahn8giving,  confession  of  sins,  repent- 
ance,  and  mourning  for  the  dcad.  It  was  printed  in 
iYenice  in  1603,  and  is  yery  highly  esteemed  by  the 
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Jews:— A  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs,  entitled 
CjOan  ninpa,  Studs  o/SUrer^  which  was  edited  by  Mo- 
ses  Laniado,  with  the  Hebrew  text,  the  Commentaiy  of 
Rashi,  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase,  with  a  Spanish  transla- 
tion  by  the  editor,  printed  in  Hebrew  charactere  (Ven- 
ice,  1619).  He  abo  wrote  a  commentaiy  on  the  Penta- 
teuch)  and  a  commentary  on  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Eo- 
desiastcs,  and  Esther,  which  have  not  as  yet  been  pub- 
lished.— Kitto,  BibL  Cydop,  8.  t. 

Łaniado,  Samuel  ben-Abraham,  another  Ital- 
ian  rabbi  of  notę,  flourished  at  Aleppo  about  1580.  He 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  entitled  "^PS 
nrnon,  Mightful  Yestel,  which  was  first  published  in 
Venice  in  1594-1596.  He  explains  the  PenUtcuch  ao- 
Gordinc  to  the  Sabbatic  Leasons  [see  Haphtarah]  in  the 
Midrashic  manner:— A  commentary  on  Joshua,  Judges, 
Samuel,  and  Kinga,  entitled  np-ł  -^bs,  Preciout  Ywel, 
which  was  first  published  in  Yenice  in  1603,  and  ex- 
cerpts  of  it  are  printed  in  Frankfurter'8  Rabbinic  Bibk 
(q.  V.).  It  consists  chiefly  of  extracts  from  the  expo8i- 
tions  of  Rashl,  Aben-Ezra,  Ralbag,  etc :— A  commentary 
on  l8aiah,called  tB  ''^3,  A  Yessel  ofPure  Gold  (Yenice, 
1657).  It  is  a  very  lengthy  commentary,  and,like  the 
former,  is  chiefly  madę  up  from  the  expo8itions  of  Rashi, 
Aben-Erra,  Ralbag,  etc.  See  FUrst,  BMioth,  Ilebraica, 
ii,  222;  Steinschneider,  Całaloffua  Libr,  Hebr,  m  Bibii- 
otheca  Bodieicma,  coL  2433 ;  Kitto,  BibL  Cychp,  a.  v. 

TrawTrA,  the  ancient  name  of  the  capital  of  Ceylon,  is 
cdebrated  in  Hindu  mythology  as  the  chief  city  of  the 
giant  Ravana  (q.  v.),  who,  by  carrying  off  Sita,  the  wife 
of  Rama,  caused  the  conąuest  of  Ceylon  by  the  latter 
personage,  who  is  considered  as  an  incaniation  of  the 
god  Yishnu.— Chambers,  Cyclop.  s.  v. 

Iiaimeau,  Bazlle  B.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  Maich  22, 1880,  and 
was  educated  at  Charleston  CoUege,  where  he  graduated 
in  1848.  He  completed  a  course  of  theology  at  Colum- 
bia Seminary,  S.  ('.,  in  1861,  and  was  immediately  ap- 
pointed  tutor  of  Hebrew  in  the  same  institution.  In 
1864  he  was  ordained.  and  madę  pastor  of  a  Church  at 
Lakę  City,  Florida;  irom  1866  to  1858  he  was  editor  of 
the  SouÓum  Presbyterian^  at  Charleston,  and  ihen  re- 
turncd  to  Lakę  City.  In  October,  1859,  he  was  elected 
to  the  chair  of  ancient  languages  in  Oakland  College, 
MisH.,  which  (Msition  he  held  until  his  death,  July  12, 
1860.  Lanncau's  linguistic  acquirement«  were  vcry  ex- 
tcnsiye.  "  He  was  not  only  a  scholar,  but  an  accurate 
and  well-read  divine.  His  style  as  a  writer  was  chaste 
and  elear."— WUson,  Pretb,  UisL  A  Imanac,  1861,  p.  95. 

JjAlineau,  John  Francia,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  August  14, 
1809;  was  educated  at  Yale  College,  class  of  1829,  and 
■tudied  theology  at  the  theological  seminaries  of  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.,  and  Columbia,  S.  C.  He  was  ordained  in  1833, 
and  labored  three  years  for  the  cause  of  foreign  mis- 
slons ;  then  went  as  a  missionary  to  Jerusalem.  In  1846 
he  retumed  to  America,  and  was  calied  to  Marietta,  Ga. 
In  1HÓ6  he  became  pastor  at  Salem,  Ta.,  and  in  1861  re- 
tumed to  Marietta,  where  he  died,  Oct.  7,  1867.  Mr. 
Lanneau  is  represented  as  an  able  minister,  and  always 
eminently  influential  and  acceptable  both  as  a  preacher 
and  a  citizcn.— Wilson,  Pretb,  IJitt,  A  Imcmac,  1868,  p. 840. 

Łannis,  Jacob  W.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
iu  BalŁlmore  Co.,  Maryland,  July  8, 1826 ;  received  a  col- 
legiate  education  at  Muskingum  College,  Ohio,  and  at 
Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  where  he  graduated  in  1852.  He 
studied  theology  at  Allcghany  City  Theological  Semi- 
nary, and  aftcrwards  with  Dr.  Edwards,  of  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.  In  1856  he  was  ordained  and  installed  as  pastor 
of  a  Church  at  WaveUnd,  Ind.  In  1868  he  removed  to 
NaiihvUlo,  Tennessee,  and  died  there  Aug.  9, 1859.  Mr. 
Lannis  was  very  successful  in  his  bricf  ministry,— Wil- 
son, Prrtfc.  ilUt.  Almanae^  1861,  p.  96. 

Łanslng,  Nicholas,  a  minister  of  the  (Dutch)  Re- 


formed  Church,  was  bom  at  Albany  in  1748.    He  Btnd- 
ied  theology  under  Dr.  Westerlo,  of  that  dty,  and  was 
lioensed  to  preach  by  a  generał  meeting  of  ministers 
and  elders  in  1780.     Among  the  Dutch  dergymen  cf 
the  last  two  generations,  this  Tenerable  man  held  a  rep- 
utation  for  piety  and  individuality  of  character  that  re- 
minds  us  of  Rowland  Hill,  James  Patterson,  of  Pbiladd- 
phia,  and  a  few  others  of  similar  mould.     Many  curious 
and  interesting  stories  are  told  of  his  unique  and  godly 
life,  and  of  his  holy  roinistry.     He  was,  while  young, 
captain  of  a  smali  sailing  yessel  that  ran  between  Al- 
bany and  New  York,  and  was  conyerted  to  Christ  while 
in  this  calling.     Immediately  he  consecrated  himaelf  to 
the  ministry,  although  his  health  was  so  feeble  that  his 
physician  said  he  would  not  live  to  enter  the  pulpit. 
But  God  spared  him  to  serve  in  his  sanctuary  fifty-fivc 
years.    He  preached  regularly  until  the  sccond  Sabbath 
before  his  death,  at  the  great  age  of  eighty-«even.    ^  He 
spent  much  time  day  and  night  in  his  study,  fasting 
much  and  being  much  in  prayer.     He  usually  apcnt 
much  of  the  night,  and  sometimes  the  whole  night,  in 
praying.     His  clothing  always  gave  way  first  upon  the 
knees."     HLs  preaching,  which  was  in  the  Dutch  lan- 
gnage,  was  remarkable  for  its  scriptural  character,  spir- 
ituality,  and  utter  fearlessneBS.     Striking  anecdotes  are 
told,  and  many  of  his  peculiar  expre88ions  are  yei  cur- 
rent,  illustratire  of  these  features  of  his  ministry.     On 
one  occasion,  in  a  meeting  of  classis,  when  calied  upon  a 
second  time  by  the  presidcnt  to  make  a  brief  statemcnt 
of  the  condition  of  his  Church,  the  old  man  rosę  sod- 
denly  and  said,  '*Mr.  Prcsident,  Tappan!  Tappan!  all 
Tappan  is  dead,  and  Fm  dead  too."    He  sat  down  and 
said  no  morę  until  he  was  asked  to  pray,  and  then  pour- 
ed  out  his  soul  in  such  strains  of  "  power  with  God"  that 
all  who  heanl  him  felt  that  whatever  might  be  the  state 
of  his  people,  he,  at  least,  was  iwrf  ^dtadT  yet.     He  ob- 
8er\'ed  famUy  worship  three  times  daily  during  a  part 
of  hb  life.    A  great  revival  of  rcligion  followcd  one  of 
hb  most  bold  and  characteristic  sermons  in  a  nelghbor- 
ing  place,  where  people  were  given  up  to  worldlincss 
and  sin.    During  hb  last  serrice  he  sat  in  the  pulpit,  es 
hb  feebleness  obliged  him  to  do  freąueutly  in  hb  later 
years.     Like  Baxter,  he  could  have  said 


**I  preached  as  ifl  ne*er  should  preach  again, 
Aud  as  a  dying  man  to  dying  meu." 

Referring  to  the  stnnn  of  hb  minbtry  among  them,  he 
said  to  hb  iieople,  "I  have  never  preached  to  you  *  Do 
and  live,'  but  *  Live  and  do.'  "  That  week  he  waa  aeized 
with  hb  last  illness,  during  which  he  was  consUntły  cn- 
gaged  in  prayer,  and  in  speaking  for  Christ  to  thoee 
who  were  with  him.  His  last  end  was  peace.  Mr.  Lan- 
sing  was  settled  first  In  the  united  chnrches  of  what  aie 
now  Greenbush,  linlithgo,  and  Taghkanic,  ncar  Albany, 
during  1781-4,  and  afterwards  at  Tappan  and.Clarks- 
town,  in  Rockland  County,  N.Y.,  1784-1830,  and  Tap- 
pan alone  1830-35.  His  home  and  church  in  the  latter 
place  were  near  the  spot  on  which  major  Andre  was 
hung  in  the  Rerolutionary  War.  See  Corwin,  Manuał 
o/the  Jte/oitned  Church,  p.  134  są.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Łantem  {^av6c,  so  calied  for  its  shńnnff)  occurs 
only  In  John  xviii,  8,  where  the  party  of  men  which 
went  out  of  Jerasalem  to  apprehend  Jesus  in  the  ^den 
of  Gethsemane  b  described  as  being  provided  "with  lais- 
term  and  torches :"  it  there  probably  denotes  any  kind 
of  covered  light,  in  distinction  from  a  simple  Łaper  or 
common  house-light,  as  weU  as  from  a  flambcau  (comp. 
AtheniBus,  xv,  68;  Philosen.  Cfow.).  Lantems  were 
much  employed  by  the  Romans  in  militaiy  operations ; 
two  of  bronze  have  been  found  among  the  ruins  of  Hcr^ 
culaneum  and  Poropeii.  They  are  cylindrical,  vrith 
translucent  hom  sidcs,  the  lamp  within  being  fumished 
with  an  cxtinguwher  (Smith,  Diet,  ofClats,  A  nł,  p.  568). 
In  the  articlc  Lamp  it  has  been  shown  that  the  Jewish 
bntem,  or,  if  we  may  so  cali  it,  lamp-frame,  was  similar 
to  that  now  in  use  among  the  Orlentals.  As  the  streets 
of  Eastem  towns  are  not  Ughted  at  night,  and  never 
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tbeir  frienda  at  or  aficr  nipper-timt.     In  many  EaMem 
towna  the  municipal  law  forbida  any  one  to  b«  in  tb* 

BUeeU  after  nigfatfall  witbout  a  lanum Kitlo. 

Iiantem,  in  Ililim  or  modem  arcbilerlure,  a  smali 
atmcture  on  thf  top  of  a  dome,  or  in  oiher  similar  aita- 
ations,  Tor  tbe  purpone  oT  admitting  li^bt,  pmmoting 
YCntilalion,  or  for  omamenl.  In  Uolhii:  architectuTe 
the  term  ii  »melimca  applied  lo  loarrn  on  Ihe  rooh  of 
haik,  et&,  but  it  uaually  lipiiSea  a  imrer  whieb  baitbe 
whole  heigbt,  oi  a  eensiderable  portion  of  che  inierior, 
open  Co  rieir  frnm  tbe  gTamid,and  iali^bKd  by  an  np- 
per  ller  of  windowa:  tant«ni-ti)wen  of  tbia  kiid  are 
common  oTer  Ibe  centn  of  cnna  churchea.  The  aanie 
name  la  alA>  given  to  the  ligbt  open  erectiona  often 
placed  on  tbe  topa  of  łowen;  th^  aometimea  have 
apirea  lising  from  tbem,  buC  in  Hicb  caaca  thcy  an  leła 
perfurated  with  windowa.  Lanteran  da  Morli  occnr 
only  in  the  church-yardg  on  the  Continent ;  they  wcto 
aimply  piilais,  with  a  place  for  a  lighi  on  the  top  aimi- 
lar  to  amall  light-housea,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
•omelhing  of  the  kind  was  adopted  in  Ihe  eaily  Koman 
cemetfriea,  and  ao  haa  giren  ori^n  to  aome  of  tbe  Iriab 
round  towera,  wbich  may  weU  bave  been  used,  at  leaat 
Id  aome  initances,  foi  tbia  purpoae. — Ptiker,  Glomry  oj' 
An:hiltctiirr,»,  v. 


■  Chinene  festiral,  obwrved 
In  tbe  erening  of  the  ISth  day  of  January  by  ev«rf 
Chineae  of  nspectability,  who  illumlnałeg,  with  a  great 
nnmberof  wai  candlea.  a  large  lantem,  diaplaying  morę 
or  leaa  gplendor,  accordinR  to  tbe  circumstoncea  of  tbe 
owaer.     Some  of  tbem  are  valued  nt  sereral  thouaand 

and  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  diameter.  The 
CbineK  aw:ribe  the  riae  of  Ihis  fealiral  to  a  aad  acd- 
dent  which  happened  in  ihe  famlly  of  a  ceitain  man- 
darin,  whoM  daughlf  r,  a«  ahe  waa  walking  one  erenlng 
on  Ibe  bank  of  a  nver,  fell  in  and  was  drowned.  Her 
fatfaer,  In  order  to  find  her,  embarked  on  board  a  ve»iel, 
carrjing  with  hłn  a  great  number  of  lanlcma.  The 
whole  night  wbb  apent  in  Bcarcb  of  ber,  but  to  na  pur- 
poee.  However,  thu>  ceremony  i)  annually  kept  up  in 
metnory  of  the  [nandarin'a  daugbter.  In  aome  rfspecla 
tbia  fMtival  reaemblea  that  obeerved  by  the  anrienta  in 
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honor  of  Ceres,  when  her  Totaries  na  up  and  down  the 
streets  with  ligbted  torches  in  their  lurnda,  in  imiu- 
tion  of  the  huny  and  ooofusioa  of  the  goddeas  when  in 
qae8t  of  her  daughter  Proeerpine.  Others  aacribe  the 
rise  of  this  Chinese  featiral  to  an  extravagant  project 
of  one  of  their  emperors,  who  shut  himaelf  up  with  his 
ooncubines  in  a  magniiicent  palące,  which  he  illumi- 
nated  with  a  great  number  of  splendid  lantema.  The 
Chinese,  scandalized  at  his  behavior,  demolished  his 
palące,  and  hung  the  lantems  all  over  the  city.  But, 
however  uncertain  its  origin,  it  seems  pretty  deflnitely 
established  that  the  lantenł-festival  was  observed  as 
early  as  A.D.  700  (oomp.  Williams,  MideUe  Kwgdam,  ii, 
82). 

One  peculiar  custom  of  this  feast  Is  the  grant  of 
greater  license  to  married  women,  who  on  other  even- 
ings,  by  Chinese  custom,  are  obliged  to  confine  Łhem- 
selves  to  their  homes.  The  goddess  called  Mather  (q. 
V.)  is  worshipped  by  them  at  this  time,  particularly  by 
married  bat  childless  women,  **  expecting  or  desiring,  as 
a  Gonseąuence  of  such  devotional  acta  to  '  Mother,'  to 
haye  małe  offspring."  SeeBroughton,.Si6/to/Aeoa /Tu^ 
Sacra,  ii,  4;  Doolittle,  Soóai  Life  ofthe  Chittese  (New 
York,  1867, 2  yoIsl  12mo),  ii,  84  są.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Iiantfredna  or  Łamfildiu,  a  disciple  of  biahop 
Ethelnold  of  Winchester,  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  lOth  century.  He  is  known  only  by  his  life  of  St. 
Swithun,  which  is  very  interesting,  as  it  affords  finc  fa^* 
dlities  for  studying  the  manners  and  history  of  his  time. 
**  His  style  is  veiy  inflated,  and  it  Is  rendered  obscure  by 
the  adoption  of  numerous  words  formed  ^m  the  Greek 
language.*'  The  editions  of  Lantfredus  are  those  of  Hen- 
ry Wharton,  A  nglia  Sacra,  i  (Lond.  1691,  folio),  822  :— 
Lantfredi  epistoła  prasmisaa  Hittorim  de  Miracułis  Sici- 
thiniyActa  Sanctorum  Julii,  i  (Antwerp,  1719, fol.), 328- 
837 : — Stcitkutd  Vita  et  Miraatla,  per  Lamfridum  Mo- 
nachum  Wintoru    Sce  Darling,  Cydop.  BUdiogr,  ii,  1767. 

I>aódice'a  [strictly  Laódici^a]  (Aao^imia,  jim- 
Uce  of  the  peopłe),  the  name  of  seyeral  cities  in  Sjrria 
and  Asia  Minor,  but  one  of  which,  usually  called  Laodi- 
cea  ad  Lycum  (from  its  pToximi^  to  the  rlver  Lycus), 
is  named  in  Scripture.  It  lay  on  the  confines  of  Fhrygia 
and  Lydia,  about  forty  miles  east  of  Ephesus,  and  is  that 
one  of  the  ^  seren  churches  in  Asia"  to  which  John  was 
oommlssioned  to  deliyer  the  awful  waming  cootained  in 
Rev.  iii,  14-19.  The  fulfllment  of  this  waming  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Chorch  which 
exi8ted  in  that  city,  and  not  in  the  stone  and  mortar  of 
the  city  itself ;  for  it  is  not  the  city,  but "  the  Church  of 
the  Laodiceans,"  which  is  denoonced.  It  is  tnie,  how- 
eyer,  that  the  eyentual  fate  of  that  Church  must  haye 
been  inyolyed  in  that  of  the  city.  (See  an  acc5unt  of 
the  synod  at  Laodicea,  in  Phrygia,  A.D.  850-889,  in 
Ton  Drey's  TheoL  Q,uartaUehr,  1824,  p.  8  sq.) 

Laodicea  was  the  capital  of  Greater  Phrygia  (Strabo, 
xii,  p.  576;  Pliny,  y,  29 ;  or  Phrygia  Pacatiana,  aocord> 
ing  to  the  subecription  of  1  Tim.),  and  a  yery  oonsider- 
able  city  (Strabo,  p.  578)  at  the  time  It  was  named  in 
the  New  Testament;  but  the  yiolence  of  earthquakes, 
to  which  this  district  bas  always  been  liable,  demolished, 
aome  ages  after,  a  great  part  of  the  city,  destroyed  many 
ofthe  inhabitants,  and  eycntoidly  obliged  the  remainder 
to  abandon  the  spot  altogether.  The  town  was  origin* 
ally  called  Diotpoli$,  and  aflerwards  Rhoas  (Pliny,  y, 
29) ;  but  Laodicea,  the  building  of  which  is  ascribed  to 
Antiochus  Theos,  in  honor  of  his  wife  Laodlce,  was 
probably  founded  on  the  old  site.  It  was  not  far  west 
fiom  ColossflB,  and  only  six  miles  to  the  west  of  Hierap- 
olis  (Ititu  v4fi^  p.  337 ;  Tab.  PeuL ;  Strabo,  xiii,  p.  629). 
At  fint  Laodicea  was  not  a  place  of  much  Importance, 
but  it  soon  acquired  a  high  degree  of  prosperity.  It 
sufTered  greatly  during  the  Mithridatic  war  (Appian, 
BelL  Milh,  20 ;  Strabo,  xii,  p.  578),  but  quickly  recoyer- 
ed  under  the  dominion  of  Romę;  and  towards  the  end 
of  the  republic  and  under  the  first  emperors,  Laodicea 
became  one  of  the  most  important  and  flourishing  com- 
merdal  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  In  which  laige  money 


transactions  and  an  exten8iye  trade  in  wood  were  car- 
ried  on  (Cicero,  ad  Fam.  ii,  17;  lii,  5;  Strabo,  xii,  p. 
577 ;  compare  Yitruy.  yiii,  8).  The  place  often  suffered 
from  earthąuakes,  especially  from  the  great  shock  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  in  which  it  was  completely  destroyed ; 
but  the  inhabitants  restored  it  from  their  own  means 
(Tadt.  A  im,  xiy,  27).  The  wealth  of  the  citizena  crea- 
ted  among  them  a  taste  for  the  arts  of  the  Greeks,  as  is 
manifest  from  the  ruins;  and  that  it  did  not  mnain  be- 
hłnd-hand  in  science  and  literaturę  is  attested  by  the 
names  of  the  sceptics  Antiochus  and  Theiodas,  tłie  soc- 
cessois  of  iEnesidemus  (Diog.  La^rt.  ix,  11,  §  106;  12,  § 
116),  as  well  as  by  the  exi8tence  of  a  great  medicai 
school  (Strabo,  xii,  p.  580).  During  the  Boman  period 
Laodicea  was  the  cldef  city  of  a  Roman  conyentus  (Cic- 
ero, ad  Fam,  lii,  7;  ix,  25;  xiii,  54,  67;  xy,  4;  ad  Att, 
y,  15,  16,  20,  21 ;  yi,  1,  2,  8,  7 ;  m  Verr.  i,  30).  Many 
of  its  inhabitants  were  Jews,  and  it  was  probably  owing 
to  this  circumstance  that  at  a  yery  early  period  it  be- 
came one  of  the  chief  seats  of  Christianily  [we  haye 
good  reason  for  belieying  that  when,  in  wiiting  from 
Romo  to  the  Christiana  of  Colossae,  Paul  sent  a  greeting 
to  those  of  Laodicea,  he  had  not  personally  yiaited  either 
place.  But  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  at  Epbeans 
(Acts  xyiii,  19~xix,  41)  must  ineyitably  haye  reaulted 
in  the  formation  of  churches  in  the  neighboring  ddes, 
especially  where  Jews  were  settled.  See  Laodicra^^s, 
Epistle  to  the],  and  the  see  of  a  bishop  (Coloaa.  ii,  1 ; 
iy,  15  są. ;  Rey.  i,  11 ;  iii,  14  są. ;  Joscphus,  ^nt.  xiy,  10, 
20 ;  HierocL  p.  665).  llie  Byzantine  writers  often  men- 
tion  it,  especially  in  the  time  of  the  Comneni;  and  it 
wasfortified  by  the  cmperor  Manuel  (Nicet  Chon.  Amt, 
p.  9, 81).  During  the  inyasion  of  the  Turks  and  Mon- 
goła the.  city  was  much  expoeed  to  rayages,  and  fell  into 
decay;  but  the  exisUng  remains  still  attest  its  former 
greatness  (see  Smith*s  JJicł,  ofGr,  and  Rom,  Geog,  a.  y. 
Laodiceia).  Smith,  in  his  Joumey  to  the  Seren  Church- 
es (1671),  was  the  first  to  describe  the  site  of  LjKHiicea. 
He  was  followed  by  Chandler,  Cockerell,  and  Pococke; 
and  the  localtty  has,  within  the  present  century,  been 
yisited  by  Mr.  Hartley,  Mr.  Arundell,  CoL  Leake,  and 
Mr.  Hamiltcm. 

**  Laodicea  is  now  a  deaerted  place,  caUed  by  the 
Turks  Eski-hissar  (<*01d  CasUe"),  a  Turkish  word  eąuiy- 
alent  to  Paleó^sastro,  which  the  Greeks  so  freąnently 
apply  to  andent  sites.  From  its  ruins,  Laodicea  aeems 
to  haye  been  situated  upon  Bix  or  seyen  hiOs,  tJiking  up 
a  large  extent  of  ground.  To  the  north  and  north-east 
runa  the  riyer  Lycus,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant; 
but  ncarer  it  is  wateród  by  two  smali  strearos,  the  Aso- 
pus  and  Caprus,  the  one  to  the  west,  and  the  other  to 
the  south-east,  both  passing  into  the  Lycus,  which  last 
flows  into  the  MsMmder  (Smith,  p.  85).  Laodicea  pre- 
senres  great  remains  of  its  importance  as  the  residence 
of  the  Roman  goyemors  of  Asia  under  the  emperors, 
namely,  a  stadium,  in  uncommpn  preseryation,  three 
theatres,  one  of  which  is  450  feet  in  diameter,  and  the 
ruins  of  seyeral  other  buildings  (A  ntię,  of  lonia,  pt.  ii, 
p.  32 ;  Chandler's  Asia  Minor,  c  67).  CoL  Leake  saj-s, 
**  There  are  few  andent  sites  morę  Ukely  than  Laodicea 
to  pre8er>'-e  many  curious  remains  of  antiąnity  beneath 
the  surfaoe  ofthe  soil ;  its opulence,  and  the  earthąuakea 
to  which  it  was  subject,  rendering  it  probable  that  yal- 
uable  works  of  art  were  often  there  buried  beneath  the 
ruina  ofthe  pabllc  and  priyate  edifices  (Cicero,  Fpist,  ad 
A  mic  ii,  17 ;  iii,  5^  y,  20 ;  Tadtus,  A  tmal,  xiy,  27).  A 
similar  remark,  thoogh  in  a  lesser  degree,  perhape,  wiU 
apply  to  the  other  cities  of  the  yale  of  the  Maeander,  aa 
well  as  to  Eome  of  those  situated  to  the  north  of  Mount 
Troolos;  far  Strabo  (p.  579,  628,  680)  informs  us  that 
Philadelphia,  Sardis,  and  Magnesia  of  Sipylus,  were, 
not  less  than  Laodicea  and  the  dties  of  the  Mteander  aa 
far  as  Apamda  at  the  sources  of  that  riyer,  subject  to 
the  same  dreadful  calamity  {Geographf  ofAsia  Mittor, 
p.  258)"  ( Kitto).  «"  Notbing,""  saya  Mr.  HamUton  {Re- 
searches  in  Asia  Minor,  i,  515),  **  can  exoeed  the  deaol*- 
tion  and  melancholy  appearance  of  the  site  of  Laodicea; 
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the  Uf  penom  preaent  itull  gire  it 
lo  cach  other;  ud  [bat  ended,  tba 
idiuiniMntion  of  the  holy  eucha- 
liit  >hdl  pnKced.  Mooe  exccpt  the 
prioU  abiLU  be  penniŁŁed  to  ap- 
praacb  Ibe  altu  in  order  to  canunn- 

the  prcMDCc  oTa  prieat  withont  per- 
mianonofthelatter.  The Hme con- 
duct  ii  enjoioed  on  uibdeacom  and 
all  inferior  elergy  towaidi  Che  ilea- 
coa.  -Jl,  ii.  Tha  subdeacon  not  to 
muienake  may  o(  the  funcllons  of 

kIs,  nar  wear  *  stole,     m  ForUdt 

Ibe  Hme  to  chanten  aad  readcn. 

24.  No  obe  of  tbe  cierny'  •>'  of  >)» 

order  of  aacetica,  Eo  eniei  a  tayern. 

2&.  Foibida  the  lubdMcon  to  gtTe 

the  canaecrated  bread  and  to  bleas  tbe  cup.     6Ł  Pro- 

bibils  peraona  not  appiunCed  thereto  by  ■  biihop  fnnn 

tneddling  with  exorcuinu.     27.  Fortrids  the  carrying 

awaj  of  any  portion  of  the  agapn.    88.  Forbida  the  cel- 

ebratioa  of  tbe  iKap^i  W  lore-feantą  In  cburchea.     29. 

Foibids  Christiana  Db»ervi[i|;  Ebe  Jewish  Sabbaih.     SO. 

Forbida  Chriatian  men,  e^iecially  the  dergy,  liom  bath- 

ing  with  women.    31,  Furtiidii  Kiving  daughtera  in  mar^ 

liage  to  bereticł.    82.  Forbida  receiving  the  eulogin  of 

beretica,     SB.  Forbida  all  CathoJic*  praying  with  here- 

tica  and  achiiimatica.     M.  Anathematiies  thoae  irho  go 

■fter  the  fabie  martjn  of  her«ica.     35.  Forbida  Cbris- 

tiaa  peiMina  leii-ing  tbeir  eburch  in  oidet  to  attend 

piiTaW  conyenticlea  in  whiih  angela  were  inyoked,  and 

■nathematiiea  tlioie  who  are  guilty  of  tbis  idolatiy. 

36.  Forludł  Ibe  dergy  dealing  in  migic,  and  directa  Uiat 
all  who  wear  phylaćreriei  be  ca»l  out  of  thr  Church. 

37.  Forbida  fasting  with  Jewa  or  heretics.     S8.  Fortdda 
receiying  unleavened  bread  fiom  Jewa.      39,  Forbida 

with  healhen  persona.  40.  Orden  all  bishopa  lo 
irhicb  Ihcy  are  auniimoned,  unleas 
pierented  by  illnen.  41,42.  Fortiida  ciergymon  leaving 
the  diocoe  lo  tiavel  abroad  wilhout  the  bishop'a  pei^ 
miaeian  and  Ihe  camnical  letcera.  43.  Forbida  tbe  por- 
ter of  Ihe  church  leai-ing  Ihc  gtte  for  a  moment,  ereD 
in  order  (o  pray.    44.  Forbids  women  entering  uito  Ihe 
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wUcb  it  atanda  lełieTe  Ibe  duli  unifoimity  of 
litiiig  aod  bairen  hilla;  and,  wilb  few  esce| 
gnyład  widely-acaUertd  niioa  poaaraa  no  archilectural 
moit  la  lUract  the  atlentioD  of  Ihe  traTellet.  ¥et  it  ia 
impoaaibte  to  view  them  wilhonl  interest  whon  we  con- 
Ma  whit  I^odioea  onee  waa,  and  how  it  ia  connected 
vilh  tbe  mtIj  hiilory  of  Chrutiauity."  See  alaa  Fel- 
lową  Joanioi  nn-tóai  in  Ana  «iiior,  p.  251  aą.;  Anm- 
M.  Sam  Charcia,  p.  85  aq.;  Schabert,  Stiiai,  i,  !82; 
&Sl«ch,  SfHlagma  dtueri.  7  tk  tept.  urbibiu  Atia  v> 
Afocf.t6S»ą.;  aln  in  Van  Hoyen.  Ofiuin  (itonlr.  iii,  p. 
»:  IUnnert,VI,  iii,  li9  aą. :  Schulleai,  in  the  N.  l/uoL 
jMaŁIHltt.ii,I77eq.  See  Asia,  Seyek  Churchcs  of. 
UOUICE.^  CoCKCIL  OF  (Comdlium  /Modicmim), 
u  iiii[iirtant  connciJ  hdd  it  Loodicea,  in  Pbyrgia,  in 
iha  tiłi  cfliUiiy.  The  year  in  wliich  thia  council  eon- 
Toad  is  diapated-  Baroniua  and  Biniui  anign  Ibe  year 
111^  Pigi,363i  Hardouin  pUcea  it  aa  laM  ■■  372,  and 

oih«ra  tren  in  399.     Hefele  Ihicks  that  it  muat  bivo .„  . 

W  ila  Maaian  between  S43  (Ihe  Cooncil  of  Aniioch)    actend  the  aynoili 

md3i4I,falłwr  in  the  Ncond  Ihan  in  tbe  firtt  half  of 

Ilu  4Ul  centltry.    Bereiidge  addncee  aome  pmluble  rem- 

m^  br  aupponng  it  Co  hare  been  held  in  365.    Thirtj- 

m  biabiipa  were  preaent,  from  diObcnt  proYincea  of 

Aaa,  and  alKty  catioiu  were  pnbliahed,  whicb  were  ao 

aptid  by  Ihe  otber  churchea.     1.  PermiU  tbe  adminia- 

Uuioaofcommmiion  lopennnawhobaTeniarriedaBec-    tbemaelrea  for  the  Kaaler  bapciam  before  the  aecond 

łndUiDe,altertheiireniBiningawbilein[etieBl,fa9ting    woek  in  Lent.     46.  Onlen  that  all  caCechui 

md  pnying.     2.  Direcla  holy  commuoion  lo  be  giren    baplized  shall  know  tbe  Oeed  by  hearl,  and  ahall  repeat 

Uttwae  who  hare  completed  theii  penaiice.    9.  Forbida    ii  before  Ihe  bishop  or  pricst  on  tbe  Hf^h  day  of  Ihe  week. 

10  niae  Dcophytca  to  tbe  aacerdotal  order.     4.  Forbida    47.  Tbose  who  have  been  baplited 

■  g  the  ekrgy.     6.  Ordinatior 
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of  Chołe  who  ai 


e  church. 
'.  lny  Noyatiaiu,  Photiniaus,  or  Quartodecimani  who 
•»  U  be  >K«Ted  inio  Ihe  Chanrh  muat  fint  abjnn  er- 
ny  iKteiy,  be  inatnicled  in  Ihe  Irae  failb,  and  anoinled 
■iili  ihe  boly  chriam.  8.  AU  Catapbrygiana  or  Mnnta- 
>uUf  lo  be  inatrucied  andhaptized  boibie  being  receired 
imo  the  Church.  9.  Eicommuniatra  the  faithful  wbo 
P  to  the  idaces  of  wonhip  or  borial-grounda  of  here- 
In.  10.  Forbida  the  faitbful  lo  Kive  their  cbildrtD  in 
Barriige  lo  hernica,  U.  Forbida  the  ordinalioo  of 
pńAOH  (toiujUtUic)  (»e  bekiw).  12.  Bishopa  to 
bi  appoioied  by  the  meiropolilan  and  his  pmrineiala. 
13. 1'riBttB  nc«  to  be  elecled  by  Ihe  people.  14.  Conae- 
<nl*d  elemenla  not  lo  be  aent  inIo  otber  parish»  at 
Emct  br  way  of  eulogiie.  16.  Only  those  chanten 
■uwd  in  Ihe  Church  roli  shall  ascend  the  pulpit  and 
thiat.  I6l  Tbe  Goapela  to  be  read,  aa  well  aa  the  other 
*"**  «f  Scriptuie,  on  Saluniav.  17.  A  le«on  ahall  be 
"td  beawcea  each  pialm.  i».  The  lame  prayer  to  be 
^Tealod  at  nonas  aa  at  reepera.  19.  AUcr  the  biahop> 
""■Mn  tfae  prayera  Ibr  Ihe  cauchumens  ahall  be  uirl 
"lontely,  Ihen  tboae  for  the  penitenta,  and,laally,  Ihwe 
•i  Ihe  hithrul;  after  which  ihe  kisa  of  peace  shall  be 
tna^  and  after  tbe  prieala  baTS  giTcn  ii  M  tbe  biabop, 


leim  Ihe  Creed.  4H.  Ordera  that  thoae 
who  harc  been  baptiied  ahall  be  anojnied  with  the  holy 
chrism,  and  partake  of  Ibe  kingdom  of  God.  49.  For- 
bida cdebrating  the  holy  eucbarisl  dutinR  Lent  on  any 
days  but  Saturdaya  and  Sundaya.  GO.  Forlndi  eating 
anTlhing  on  the  Thuraday  in  Ihe  laaC  w»k  of  Lent,  or 
diiring  the  whnle  of  l^ent  anj-tbinft  eicept  dry  food.  fiL 
Forbida  celcbrating  the  fcstivala  of  the  man>-ni  during 
Lent;  ordeiB  remembrance  of  Ihem  on  Saturdaya  and 
Sundayn.  52.  Forbids  celebratinc  marriaeea  and  biith- 
day  fcasts  during  Lent.  53.  Enjińns  proper  behavior  at 
maniage  faliTals,  and  forbida  aJl  dancing.  54.  Forbida 
Ihe  clergy  at  lending  the  showa  and  dances  gi  ven  at  wed- 
dinga.  56.  Nonę  of  ihe  deri^  or  laity  >o  club  logclher 
for  diinking- parłeś.  56.  Forbids  tho  priesu  uking 
Iheir  eeala  in  the  aanctuary  before  tbe  bishop  enlera, 
except  he  be  iU  or  afasenl.  57.  Directa  Ibat  bishopa 
shall  not  be  placed  in  amijl  towna  or  yiilagc*.  bnt  sim- 
ply  visitoiB.  who  shall  act  under  the  diieclion  of  the 
Ińshopin  thcrilr.  68.  Foihida  both  bishopa  and  prieala 
celebraling  the  boly  eucfaarist  in  prjrale  homea.  69. 
Forbids  ainging  uninspired  hymns.  etc,  in  chureh,  and 
reading  the  uncanonical  booka.  60.  Dedarcs  which  are 
Ihe  canonical  books  of  Seripture.  In  tbis  liat  the  ^mc- 
rypha  and  the  book  of  Rerelalinn  are  omitted.  See 
Ćanoh  of  Scbiptuse.    Of  puticular  interfst  amoag 
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tłie  decisions  of  this  oouncil  is  canon  llyforbidding  the 
employment  of  women  as  preachers.  Hcfcle  holds  tbat 
the  canon  has  haidly  been  properly  tranelated,  and  that 
the  desire  of  the  council  was  simply  to  forbid  superior 
diaeonases  in  the  Church.  But  for  a  detailed  discussion 
we  must  refer  to  Ilefele,  Conóliengeschichte,  i,  731  8q. 
The  difficulty  as  to  the  meaning  arises  frora  the  fact 
that  the  canons  were  written  in  Greek,  and  the  question 
hinges  on  the  mtamng  intended  for  irparpifTtdię  and 
irpoKa^flfitvaŁ. 

ŁaodŁoe'an  (AaoSu:tvc\  an  inhabitant  of  the  city 
of  Laodicea,  in  Phrygia  (Coloss.  iv,  16;  Rev.  iii,  14), 
from  which  passages  it  appean  that  a  Christian  Church 
was  established  there  bv  the  apoetles.     See  below. 

LAODICE  ANS,  EPISTLE  TO  THE.  "  In  the  con- 
dnsion  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  (Colos.  iv,  16), 
the  apostle,  after  sending  to  the  Colossians  the  saluta- 
tions  of  himself  and  others  wbo  were  with  him,  enjoins 
the  Colossians  to  send  this  epbtle  to  the  Laodiceans, 
and  tbat  they  likewise  should  read  the  one/rom  Laodi- 
cea (r))v  Łk  AaoiiKiiac).  It  is  disputed  whether  by 
these  conduding  words  Paul  intends  an  epistle  from 
him  to  the  Laodiceans  or  one  from  the  Laodiceans  to 
him.  The  use  of  the  preposition  U  favorB  the  latter 
conclusion,  and  this  has  been  strongly  urged  by  Theod- 
oret,  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  Philastrius,  CEcumenius,  Cal- 
vin,  Beza,  Storr,  and  a  multitude  of  otber  interpreters. 
Winer,  however,  dearly  shows  that  the  preposition  here 
may  be  under  the  law  of  attraction,  and  that  the  fuli 
force  of  the  passage  may  be  thns  given :  *  that  written 
to  the  Laodiceans,  and  to  be  brougbt /rom  Laodicea  to 
you*  {GrammaHk  d.  NeutettamentŁ  Sprachidiomi,  p.  484, 
Lpz.  1880).  It  must  be  allowed  that  such  an  iuterpre- 
tation  of  the  apostle'8  words  is  in  itsdf  morę  probable 
than  the  other;  for,  supposing  him  to  refer  to  a  letter 
from  the  Laodiceans  to  him,  the  ąuestions  arise,  Uow 
were  the  Colossians  to  procure  this  imless  he  himself 
sent  it  to  them  ?  And  of  what  use  would  such  a  docu- 
ment  be  to  them?  To  this  latter  ąuestion  it  has  been 
replied  that  probably  the  letter  from  the  Laodiceans 
oontaincd  soroe  statements  which  influenced  the  apostle 
in  writing  to  the  Colossians,  and  which  required  to  be 
known  before  his  letter  in  reply  could  be  perfectly  un- 
derstood.  But  this  is  said  without  the  slightest  shadow 
of  reason  from  the  epistle  before  us ;  and  it  is  opposed 
by  the  fact  that  the  Laodicean  epistle  was  to  be  used  by 
the  Colossians  ąfter  they  had  read  that  to  them8elves 
(fiTav  avayviita^ipt  c.  r.  X.)>  It  seems,  upon  the  whole, 
most  likely  that  the  apostle  in  this  passage  rcfers  to  an 
epistle  sent  by  him  to  the  Church  in  Laodicea  some  time 
before  that  to  the  Church  at  Colossae"  (Ritto).  The 
suggestion  of  Grotius  (afler  Marcion)  that  it  is  identical 
with  the  canonical  Epistle  to  the  Ephcsians  has  sub- 
stantially  been  adopted  by  Mili  and  Wetstcin,  and  many 
modem  crities :  sec,  especially,  Holzhausen,  Der  Brief 
an  die  Kpkesen  (Hannover,  1Ś34) ;  Baur,  Paulus  (2d  ed. 
Lpz.  1866-7),  ii,  47  8q.;  Rabiger,  De  ChrisUAogia  Pauli- 
na (Brcslau,  1852),  p.  48 ;  Bleek,  KinleUung  in  das  N,  T. 
(2d  ed.  Berlin,  1866),  p.  454  sq.;  Hausrath,  Der  Apostel 
Paulus  (Heidelb.  1865),  p.  2;  Yolkroar,  Commentar  zur 
Offenb,  Joh,  (Zurich,  1862),  p.  66;  Kiene,  in  the  Stud,  w. 
KriL  1869,  p.  823  aq.;  Klostermann,  in  the  Jahrh,fur 
deutscke  TheoL  1870,  p.  160  sq. ;  Hitzig,  Zur  Kritik  Pau- 
Uniachen  Briefe  (Lpz.  1870),  p.  27.  The  only  supposi- 
tion  that  secms  to  roeet  &11  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  is  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  although  not 
exactly  encydical,  was  designed  (as  indeed  its  character 
evince8)  for  generał  circulation ;  and  that  Paul,  after 
having  dispatched  this,  addresscd  a  special  epistle  to 
the  Colossians  on  occasion  of  writing  to  Philemon,  and 
recomroends  the  perusal  of  that  to  the  Ephesians,  which 
would  by  that  time  reach  them  by  way  of  Laodicea. 
This  expłains  the  doubtful  reading  lv  'E0f'<r^,  and  the 
absence  of  personal  salutation  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesiams  and  at  the  same  time  the  alltision  to  a  letter 
irom  Laodicea;  while  it  obviate8  the  objectionable  hy- 
pothesis  of  the  loes  of  an  inspired  epistle,  to  which  par- 


ticular  attention  had  thus  been  called,  and  which  waa 
therefore  the  morę  likely  to  have  been  presenred.    See 
Ephksians,  Efistle  Ta    Wieseler^s  theory  {Apott, 
ZeUaUer,  p.  450)  is  that  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  is 
meant;  and  the  tnuUtion  in  the  Aposlolical  ConstUu- 
tions  that  he  was  bishop  of  this  see  is  adduced  in  confir- 
mation.     But  this  &  utteriy  at  variance  with  the  evi- 
dently  personal  naturę  of  the  epistle.    See  PKilemok, 
Epistuc  Ta    Others  think  that  the  apostle  refers  to 
an  epbtle  now  lost,  as  Jerome  and  Tbeodoret  seem  to 
mention  such  a  letter,  and  it  was  also  referred  to  at  the 
second  generał  ConncU  of  Nicsea.     But  these  allusions 
are  too  vague  to  warrant  such  a  conclusion.    The  apoc- 
ryphal  epistle,  now  extant,  and  claiming  to  be  that  re- 
ferred to  by  Paul,  eutitled  Epistoła  ad  Laodicensetj  w 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  a  late  and  dumsy  forgeiy. 
It  exist8  only  in  Latin  MSS.,  from  which  a  Greek  ver- 
sion  was  madę  by  Hutten  (in  Fabridus,  Cod.  Apocr.  X. 
T,  i,  873  8q.).    It  is  evidently  a  cento  from  the  Galatians 
and  Ephesians.     A  fuU  aooount  of  it  may  be  found  in 
Jones  (On  the  Canon,  ii,  81-49).    llie  Latin  text  is  given 
by  Auger  (uJt  inf,\  and  an  English  ver6ion  by  Etdie 
{CommenL  on  Colos.\    We  may  remark  in  this  connec- 
tion  that  the  subecription  at  the  end  of  the  Fint  Epistle 
to  TimoŁhy  {iypa^ri  ótró  Aao^iKtiac,  Ąrtę  iari  /ii|rpó« 
iroXic  ^pvyiac  riję  ITacartai^c)  isof  noauthority;  but 
it  is  worth  mentioning,  as  showing  the  importance  of 
Laodicea.     On  the  generał  eubject  of  the  Laodicean 
epistle,  see  Micliaelis,  Introd,  iv,  124;  Hug,  Introd,  ii, 
436 ;  Steiger,  Colossethr.  ad  loc. ;  Heinrichs,  ad  loc. ;  Ra- 
pheL  ad  loc. ;  and  ci^pcdally  Credner,  Gesckickfe  d.  A*.  T. 
Kanon  (ed.Volkmar,  Berlin,  1860),  p.  300,  Si 8;  Auger, 
Veb,  d.  Laodicenerbrie/ (Lpz.  1843) ;  Sartori,  U*h.  d.  La- 
odicenerbri^  (Ltlbeck,  1853) ;  Conybeare  and  Howson, 
L\fe  and  jLfisfles  o/^Sf.PauL,  ii,  395  sq.;  Huth,  Ep.  tx 
Tjaodicea  in  Knct/cUca  ud  Ephesios  adserrata  (Erlangen, 
1751) ;  and  other  monographs  cited  by  Tolbeding,  Indez 
ProgrammatĘon,  p.  85.     See  Paul. 

ŁaOB,  the  name  of  the  mountain  tribes  in  Farther 
India  who  inhabit  the  countiy  between  China,  Assam, 
Burmah,  Siam,  and  Tonquin,  and  are  dependent  upon 
Siam.  like  the  Shaus  of  Burmah,  they  belong  to  the 
race  of  the  Thai,  which  extends  through  the  Ahom  as 
far  as  Assam.  The  Laos  and  thdr  descendants,  scat- 
tered  tłurough  the  northem  provinces  of  Siam  and  their 
own  country,  are  estimated  at  two  to  three  milUons. 
The  Laos  are  dividcd  into  two  subdivi8ions.  The 
western  tribes  tattoo  themscKes  łike  the  Burmese  and 
the  Shaus,  and  are  on  that  aocount  called  Lao-pv^ 
dam,  or  black-bellied  Laos ;  the  eastem  tribes,  which  do 
not  tattoo  themselve8,  are  called  Ixto-pung-lchao,  or 
white-bellied  Laos.  The  western  Laos  form  the  prind- 
palities  of  Labong  (founded  in  574.  aftcr  Christ),  Lam- 
phun,LBgong,Myang  Preh,  Myang  Nan,  Chicngrai,  and 
Chiengmai  or  Zimmay.  The  last-namcd  was  fomerly 
an  independent  kingdom,  which  frcąuenlly  carried  on 
wars  with  Pegu.  Of  the  principalities  of  the  eastcni  or 
wbite  Lao6,yiengkhan  has  been  almost  wholly  (1828), 
and  Myang  Phuen  for  the  greatcr  part,  dcstroyed  by 
the  Siamese;  Myang  Lomb  pays  a  tribute  to  Siam,  and 
Myang  Luang  Phrabang,  which  was  formerly  govemed 
by  three  kingtt,  is  dependent  not  only  upon  Siam,  but 
upon  Cochin  China.  As  the  Laos  have  no  inaritimc 
coast,  they  have  for  a  long  time  remained  unknown  to 
the  Europeans.  Chiengmai  was  for  the  first  time  vis- 
ited  by  the  London  mcrchant,  Kalph  Fitch,  who  arrived 
there  in  1586  from  Pegu.  After  the  occupation  of  Maul- 
maln  in  1826  by  Great  Britain,  new  expedidon8  were 
sent  out,  and  the  meeting  with  Chinese  cararans  Fug- 
gested  the  first  idea  of  an  overland  road  to  Yunnan. 
The  first  European  who  visited  the  eastem  Laos  was 
Wusthof,  an  agent  of  a  Dutch  establishment  in  Cam- 
bodia,  who  in  1641,  amid  the  greatest  difficultiea,  sailed 
up  the  Mekhong.  The  Laos  poasess  8everal  alphabets 
which  are  derived  from  the  Carobodian  form  of  the  Pali. 
The  name  of  Free  Laos  is  usually  given  to  the  moun- 
tain tribes  of  the  Radeh.    Between  the  language  of  the 
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Laos  and  Łhat  of  the  Siameae  there  is  only  a  dUlectic 
difTeienoe,  which  has  chiefly  been  caaaed  by  the  fact 
that  the  sarage  moantaineers  neglect  or  miaapply  the 
rules  of  acoentuation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Laos 
nirpaai  the  Siamese  in  musical  taste.  The  religion 
of  the  Laos  ia  BaddhisoDf  which,  however,  they  do  not 
hołd  80  sŁrictly  aa  the  Siamese.  The  fint  Christian 
miasioa  among  the  Laos  was  commenced  in  1867  at 
Chiengmai  (on  the  river  Qnee  Ping,  600  miles  north  of 
Bankok),  by  the  Presbyterian  Chuich  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  first  missionary,  Mr.  M^Gil- 
CTny,  was  weloomed  on  his  arrival  at  Chiengmai  both 
by  the  people  and  by  the  princes,  who  had  prorided  a 
natire  bouse  for  him  until  he  was  able  to  build  one  morę 
laitabte  to  his  wanta  and  tastes.  In  1869  the  misBiona^* 
ries  were  even  preaented  by  the  king  with  a  beautifol 
lot,  but  subsequently  a  ^irit  of  oppoeition  and  persecu- 
tion  manifested  itaelf.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  May,  1871,  no  congrega- 
tion  had  yet  been  organized.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Łao-tBU  (formerly  wrttten  Lao-tsb),  one  of  the 
mott  remarkable  men  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  the  author 
of  the  Tao-te^^eittg,  and  foander  of  the  religious  sect 
known  as  Taoists  (or  Tauists),  was  bom  in  the  king- 
dom  of  Tsu  B.C  604.  His  family  name  was  /^,  or  Plum ; 
in  his  yoath  he  himself  was  called  Urk^  or  Ear,  a  name 
given  him  on  account  of  the  size  of  his  ears.  When  he 
came  to  be  known  as  a  philosopher  he  was  honorably 
called  Pe-y€mg,  and  was  sumaroed  Lcuh4ztt  (old  boy),  or 
Lao-hok-tzu  (old  prince).  Tradition  asserts  that  his  fa- 
ther  was  a  poor  peasan^  who  remained  a  bachelor  until 
he  was  8eventy  years  old,  and  then  married  a  woman  of 
forty.  Lao-tzu  was  probably  a  great  student  in  early 
iife,  and  when  yet  a  youth  was  promoted  to  an  office 
connected  with  the  treaauiy  or  the  museum  under  the 
Chow  dynasty.  While  in  the  senrice  at  the  court  of 
Chow  he  riaited  the  western  parts  of  China,  and  there 
probably  becaroe  acqaainted  with  the  rites  and  religion 
of  Fuh,  or  fiuddha.  The  dnration  of  Lao-tzu's  senrice 
at  the  coart  is  entirely  uncertain.  When  the  Chow  dy- 
nasty was  hastening  to  its  fali,  and  the  whole  country 
tom  ap  into  petty  states  warring  with  each  other,  and 
anaithy  eyery  where  prevailing,  Lao-tzu  retired  into 
obacarity.  For  this  coorae  he  has  been  often  and  se- 
Terelycensured;  but  when  we  consider  that  the  corrup- 
tion  of  the  govemment  was  too  great  for  him  to  over- 
cmne,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  to  blame  for  retiring 
with  pure  hands  from  his  oonnection  with  it.  There  is  no 
tnistworthy  aooount  of  the  time  or  manner  of  his  death, 
but  sonie  writers  have  assigned  the  datę  of  B.C.  523  to 
that  erent.  Szu  Marchien,  in  relating  his  retirement 
from  the  goremment,  simply  says, "  He  then  went  away, 
and  no  ooe  knows  his  end."  His  Iife  seems  to  havc 
be«i  that  of  a  contemplative  philosopher — far  morę  oc- 
Cttpied  with  thoughts  of  the  invisibłe  and  the  mysteri- 
0(s  than  with  sublunary  things.  He  became  so  cele- 
brated  as  a  philosopher  that  Confucius  went  to  see  him, 
and  left  him  deeply  impressed  with  his  extraonlinary 
character,  and  evidently  regaided  Lao-tzu  as  something 
wonderful— divine ;  yet,  while  all  agree  that  Confucius 
was  almost  carried  away  by  his  admiration  of  Lao-tzu, 
the  latter  has  been  accused  of  jealonsy  and  spite  against 
CoDfocius.  His  writings,  however,  give  no  color  to  the 
chaige ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  Confucius  himself  would 
have  always  spoken  of  Lao-tzu  in  such  high  terma  of 
e^eem  and  admiration,  and  even  quoted  the  opinions 
of  his  rival  as  suflicient  answers  to  the  ąueries  of  his  dis- 
ópka,  had  he  not  received  kind  treatment  and  atten- 
tioos  at  the  hands  of  Lao-tzu,  the  adyncate  of  a  doctrine 
that  *^  man  is  to  be  rendered  immortal  through  the  con- 
temi^ation  of  God,  the  represaion  of  the  passions,  and 
the  perfect  tranąuillity  of  the  soul,**  the  author  of  "  a 
OKiial  oode  incukating  all  the  great  principles  found 
ia  other  religions :  chańty,  benevoIence,  virtue,  and  the 
fne-will,  morał  agency,  and  responsibility  of  man." 

Lao-tzn  has  at  different  periods  enjoyed  the  patron- 
age  oC  the  Chinese  govemment,  there  being,  indeed,  a 


constant  struggle  for  ascendency  between  his  supporters 
and  thoee  of  Confucius  during  seyeral  centuries  at  the 
beginning  of  our  era.  Emperors  have  paid  homage  to 
him  in  his  tempie,  and  one  of  them  wrote  a  commentary 
on  his  book.  When  we  tum  aside  from  definite  history 
and  give  our  attention  to  legends,  there  is  no  end  to  the 
mysteries  thrown  around  his  birth  and  being.  His  fol- 
lowers  have  transfcrred  him  from  the  ranks  of  ordinaiy 
mortals  into  an  incaraation  of  deity,  and  have  clothed 
his  philosophic  treatise  with  the  authority  of  a  sacred 
book,  being  probably  moved  to  thb  course  by  a  desire  to 
make  their  founder  equal  to  Sakyamuni  (see  Gauta- 
ma),  and  to  give  enhanced  importance  to  his  works. 
He  is  represented  as  an  etemal  and  self-existu)g  being, 
incamated  at  yarious  times  upon  the  earth.  One  ac- 
count represents  him  as  haying  been  conceiyed  by  the 
influence  of  a  meteor,  and  after  being  carried  in  the 
womb  for  seyenty-two  (another  author  says  eighty-one) 
years,  at  last  ddiyering  himself  by  bursting  a  paasage 
under  his  mother*8  left  arm.  From  haying  gray  hairs 
at  birth,  and  looking  generally  like  an  old  man,  he  was 
called  Lao-tzu — L  e.  the  old  boy.  He  is  reported  to  haye 
had  the  gift^  of  speech  at  birth.  It  is  also  said  that,  as 
soon  as  he  was  bom,  he  mounted  nine  paces  in  the  air, 
each  step  produdng  a  lotus-flower,  and,  while  poised 
there,  pointed  with  his  left  hand  to  heayen  and  with  his 
right  hand  to  earth,  saying,  *'  Heayen  aboye — earth  be- 
neath — only  Tao  is  honorable."  The  eighty-onc  chap- 
ters  of  the  Tao-łe^tiiig  are  said  to  haye  been  obtained 
from  him  by  Yin-hsi,  the  keeper  of  the  Han-ku  Pass, 
through  which  he  was  leaying  the  country  on  his  re- 
tirement from  office. 

The  Tao-łe^Hnff  seems  to  haye  receiyed  its  present 
name  about  RC.  160.  Before  that,  it  was  known  as  the 
teachings  of  Hwang  and  Lao — u  c.  the  cmperor  Hwang 
(B.C.  2600)  and  Lao-tzu ;  also  as  the  Dook  of  Lao-tzu. 
There  Łs  much  uncertainty  and  confusion  in  rcgard  to 
the  text.  Some  editors,  haying  in  yiew  the  tradition 
that  Lao-tzu  wrote  a  book  of  5000  characters,  haye  cut 
down  those  in  exoess  of  that  number  without  much  re- 
gard  for  the  sense  of  the  author.  Others  haye  added 
characters  to  explain  the  meaning,  thus  incorporating 
their  commentary  into  the  text.  The  occasional  sup- 
pression  of  a  negatiye  particie,  by  some  editors,  giyes  an 
exactly  opposite  meaning  to  a  sentence  from  that  of 
other  editions.  To  ascertain  the  true  text  is  in  many 
instances  impossible.  The  style  is  cxceedingly  terse 
and  concise,  without  any  pretension  to  grace  or  elegance. 
The  work  is  fuli  of  short  sentences,  often  enigmatical  or 
paradoxical,  and  without  apparent  connection.  Quite 
probably  the  book  is  composed  of  notes  for  philosophical 
discourses,  which  were  expanded  and  explaincd  by  Lao- 
tzu  while  orally  instructing  his  disciples.  As  contribu- 
ting  to  the  obscurity  of  the  style,  we  must  consider  that 
the  topics  discussed  are  exoecdingly  abstruse,  and  that 
Lao-tzu  labored  under  the  disadvantage  of  writing  in 
the  infancy  of  literary  languagc  in  China,  and  was  com- 
pelled  to  use  a  yery  imperfect  medium  for  communica- 
ting  his  thoughts. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  and  much  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  what  Lao-tzu  really  intended  by  Tao. 
The  word  means  a  path,  a  road ;  the  way  or  means  of 
doing  a  thing ;  a  course ;  reason,  doctrine,  principle,  etc. 
Lao-tzu  sometimes  uses  it  in  its  ordinary  senses,  but  it 
is  eyident  that  in  generał  he  uses  it  in  a  transcendental 
sense,  which  can  only  be  ascertained  by  a  careful  study 
of  his  writings.  Tao  is  something  which  existed  be- 
fore heayen  and  earth,  and  eyen  before  deity.  It  has 
no  name,  and  neyer  had  one.  It  can  not  be  apprehend- 
ed  by  the  bodily  senses ;  it  is  profound  and  mysterious ; 
it  is  calm,  yoid,  solitar}',  and  unchanging ;  yet,  in  opera- 
tion,  it  reyolyes  through  the  uniyerse,  acting  eyeiy- 
where,  but  acting  mysteriously,  spontaneonsly,  and 
without  eifort.  It  contains  mattcr,  and  has  an  inherent 
power  of  production ;  and  althoagh  itself  formless,  yet 
comprehends  all  possible  forms.  It  is  the  uUimate  cause 
i  of  the  uniyerse,  and  is  the  model  or  rule  for  all  creatures, 
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bat  chiefly  for  man.  It  represents  also  that  ideał  state 
of  perfection  in  which  all  things  acted  harmoniously 
and  spontaneously,  good  and  evil  being  then  unknowni 
and  the  return  to  which  constitutes  the  iummum  ba- 
num  of  existence.  French  and  English  writers  gen- 
erally  have  translated  Tao  by  "  Reason,"  some  adding 
''ot  Logos."  There  arc  some  striking  similarities  be- 
tween  Tao  and  Logos ;  and  in  all  the  translations  of  the 
Sciiptures  into  Chinese  the  Logos  of  John  is  rendered 
by  Tao,  Julien,  docidedly  dissenting  from  the  common 
translation  of  7'ao,  adopts  "Voie"  or  "Way" — giving 
jost  cauae  for  his  dissent  in  the  fact  that  Lao-tzu  repie- 
sents  Tao  as  devoid  of  thought,  judgment,  and  inteili- 
gence.  Julien^s  ''  Way/'  howeyer,  is  also  objected  to, 
as  implying  a  way-maker  antecedent  to  it,  while  Tao 
was  before  all  other  existences.  The  "  Naturę"  of  mod- 
em speculators  probably  answers  morę  nearly  than  any- 
Łhing  else  to  Tao,  although  it  will  by  no  means  answer 
all  the  conditious  of  the  use  of  Tao  by  Lao-tzu. 

Dodrines, — (1.)  The  teachings  of  Lao-tzu  on  specu- 
latiye  physics  may  be  summarized  as  follows :  All  exist- 
ing  creatures  and  things  haye  spning  from  an  etemal, 
all-producing,  sclf-sustaining  unity  caUed  Tao,  which, 
although  regarded  as  a  potential  exi8tence,  is  also  dis- 
tinctly  denominated  non-existence,  Lao-tzu  considering 
it  equiyalent  to  the  primeyal  Nothing  or  Chaos.  Mr. 
Watters  (see  below)  thus  oombines  these  apparently  con- 
tradicŁory  yiews :  "  Though  yoid,  shapeless,  and  imma- 
terial,  it  yet  oontains  the  potentiality  of  all  snbstance 
and  shape,  and  from  itself  produces  the  uniyerse,  diffus- 
ing  itself  oyer  all  space.  It  is  said  to  haye  generated 
the  world,  and  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  its  mother — 
'  the  dark  primeyal  mother,  teeming  with  dreamy  be- 
ings.'  All  things  that  exist  submit  to  it  as  their  chief, 
but  it  shows  no  lordship  over  them.  All  the  operations 
of  Naturę  {Tao)  occur  without  any  show  of  effort  or  yi- 
olence — spontaneously  and  unerringly.  Though  there 
is  nothing  done  in  the  uniyerse  which  Naturę  does  not 
do,  though  all  things  depend  upon  it  for  their  origin  and 
Bubsistence,  yet  in  no  case  is  Naturę  riiSbly  acting.  It 
is  in  its  own  deep  sdf  a  unit — ^the  smallest  possible 
quantity,  yet  it  preyails  oyer  the  wide  expanse  of  the 
uniyerse,  operating  unspent  but  unseen."  Lao-tzu*s  ac- 
count  of  the  origin  of  the  uniyerse  is, ''  Tao  begot  1, 1 
begot  2, 2  begot  8,  and  3  begot  the  materiał  uniyerse  j" 
which  bas  bcen  explained  by  commentators  that  Tao 
generated  the  Passiye  Element  in  the  composition  of 
things,  this  produced  the  Actiye  Element,  and  this 
the  harmonious  agreement  of  the  two  elements,  which 
brought  about  the  production  of  all  things.  The  next 
thing  to  Tao  is  heayen — ^i.  e.  the  materiał  heayen  aboye 
us.  This  b  pure  and  elear,  and  if  it  should  lose  its  puri- 
ty  would  be  in  danger  of  destruction.  The  earth  is  at 
rest,  the  heayens  always  reyolying  oyer  it,  producing 
the  yarious  seasons,  yiyifying,  nourishing,  killing  aU 
things.  Then  come  the  ''myriad  things" — all  ani- 
mate  and  inanimate  existences,  that  spring  from  Tao — 
which,  although  in  itself  impalpable,  bodies  itself  forth 
in  these  objects,  and  thus  becomes  subjcct  to  human  ob- 
seryation.  This  manifestation  of  Tao  in  each  object 
constituŁes  its  7>.  Te  is  generally  translated  '*  Yirtue," 
but  this  rendering  is  inadequate.  It  seems  frequently 
to  refer  to  the  specific  naturę  of  the  object  spoken  of, 
which  is  derivcd  from  Uniyersal  Naturę  {Tao),  FoUow- 
ing  the  popular  ideas  of  his  country,  Lao-tzu  speaks  of 
fiye  colors,  łive  sounda,  and  tiye  tastes,  and  regards  all 
things  as  arranged  in  a  system  of  dualism — c.  g.  a  wood- 
en  yessel,  in  tlie  case  of  which  solidity  giyes  the  object, 
and  hoUowncss  the  utility.  In  representing  pure  exi8t- 
ence  as  idcntical  with  uon-existence,  he  anticipated  He- 
gel,  of  OUT  own  centuiy,  who  says, "  Seyn  und  Nichts  ist 
dassclbe"  —  Bcing  and  Non-being  are  the  same.  He 
agrees  with  those  modem  philosopheis  who  maintain 
that  God  madę  all  things  out  of  hiroself,  but  differs  from 
them  in  neyer  introducing  personality  into  his  concep- 
tion,  and  conseąuently  excluding  will  and  design  from 
the  pzimordial  existence. 


(2.)  In  poUtics  he  assigns  the  <nigiiial  choifee  of  a 
soyereign  to  the  people,  and  holda  that  he  whom  the 
people  elect  is  the  clect  of  heayen.  He  oonceiyes  of  the 
soyereign  as  rather  the  model  and  instructor  than  the 
judge  and  ruler  of  the  people.  He  compares  the  ruling 
of  a  kingdom  to  the  cooking  of  a  smali  fish,  which  is 
easily  spoiled  by  too  much  cooking.  The  fiiśt  duty  of 
the  mler  is  to  rectify  himself.  This  done,  it  wiU  be 
easy  for  him  to  regulate  his  kingdom.  He  speaks  in 
strong  terms  against  military  oppreseion,  and  has  a  poor 
opinion  of  fire-arma.  He  opposes  capital  punishment 
and  excessiye  taxation.  He  thinks  the  people  should 
be  kept  ignorant — the  ruler  should  empty  their  minds 
and  fiU  their  stomachs ;  weaken  their  wiUs  and  strength- 
en  their  bones.  The  interoouise  of  different  states  with 
each  other  should  be  regnlated  by  courtesy  and  foibeir- 
ance. 

(3.)  In  ethics,  Lao-tcu  held  that  in  the  beginning 
yirtue  and  yice  were  nnknown  terma.    Han,  withoat 
effort,  oonstantly  liyed  acoording  to  Tao.     In  the  nexŁ 
stage,  man — though  in  the  main  yirtuous — was  occa- 
sionaily  sliding  into  yice,  and  was  unable  to  retain  the 
stability  of  unconscious  goodness.    Then  came  a  period 
of  filial  piety  and  integrity;  and,  finally,  the  days  of 
craft,  and  cunning,  and  insincerity.     He  makes  no  es- 
prcss  statement  as  to  the  morał  oondition  of  human 
beings  at  birth,  but  it  may  be  inferred  from  some  ex* 
pressions  that  he  regards  the  spirit  as  coming  pure  and 
perfect  from  the  great  Mother,  but  susceptible  of  bad 
influences,  which  lead  it  astray.    With  him,  Tao  is  the 
standard  of  yirtue,  the  guide  and  model  of  the  uniyene. 
To  meet  the  desire  of  men  for  something  morę  tangiUe, 
he  refers  to  heayen,  earth,  and  the  aages  of  olden  times, 
but  nowhere  to  a  personal  god,  and  there  is  no  dear  e\'- 
idence  of  his  beltef  in  such  a  being.    The  yirtnes  which 
distinguish  the  perfect  man  aie  fieedom  from  ostenta- 
tion,  humility,  continenoe,  moderation,  grayity,  and 
kindness.    Much  and  fine  talking  are  to  be  ayotdedL 
He  assigns  a  Iow  place  to  leaming,  which,  he  says,  adds  to 
the  eyil  of  existence ;  and,  if  we  were  to  put  away  leam- 
ing, we  would  be  exempt  from  anxiety.     There  ii  one 
passage  that  seems  to  refer  to  a  futurę  life,  but  it  is  yery 
obscure ;  and  the  only  futurę  Lao-tzu  appears  to  antici- 
pate  is  abeorption  into  Tao,    Most  minds  will  see  little 
difference  between  absorption  into  non-existence  and 
annihilation.    At  chap.  xvi  of  his  Tao-łe-kitig,  where  he 
refers  to  this  subject,  he  says, ''  When  things  haye  lax- 
uriated  for  a  while,  each  retums  home  to  its  origin.   Go- 
ing  home  to  the  origin  is  called  stillness.     It  is  said  to 
be  a  rcyeińon  to  destiny.     This  reyeińon  to  destiny  is 
called  eternity.    He  who  knows  (this)  eternity  is  called 
bright     He  who  does  not  know  this  eternity  wiidly 
works  his  o^yn  miseiy.    He  who  knows  eternity  is  mag- 
nanimous.    Being  magnanimous,  he  is  catholic.    Being 
catholic,  he  is  a  king.    Being  a  king,  he  is  heayen.    Be- 
ing heayen,  he  is  Tao.     Being  Tau,  he  is  enduruig. 
Though  his  body  perish,  he  is  in  no  danger."    And 
again,  at  chap,  xxyiii,  "He  who  knows  the  light,  and  at 
the  same  time  keeps  the  shade,  will  be  the  whole  world*s 
model.     Being  the  whole  world's  model,  etemal  yirtue 
will  not  miss  him,  and  he  will  return  home  to  the  abso- 
lute."     The  attainment,  then,  of  this  state  of  absolute 
yacttity  he  looks  upon  as  the  chief  good,  and  wams  such 
as  haye  attained  to  it  to  keep  themselyes  perfectly  still, 
and  to  ayoid  ambition.    And,  in  alluding  to  the  fact 
that  emptiness  or  non-exiBtence  is  superior  to  exi8tence, 
he  says  that  the  former  may  be  said  to  correspond  to 
use,  the  latter  to  gain.     **  Tau  is  empty."    "  The  ąance 
between  heayen  and  earth  may  be  compared  to  a  bcl- 
lows;  though  empty,  it  neyer  collapses,  and  the  morę 
it  is  exercised  the  morę  it  brings  forth."    To  enforce 
this  theory  he  draws  an  illustration  from  common  life, 
and  says,  ''Thirty  spokes  unitę  in  one  naye,  and  by 
that  part  which  is  non-existent  (L  e.  the  hole  in  the 
centrę  of  it)  it  is  useful  for  a  carriage-wheeL     Earth  is 
moulded  into  yessels,  and  by  their  hoUownesa  they  are 
useful  aa  yessels.    Doois  and  windowa  are  cut  out  in 
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eider  to  mak^  a  lionse,  and  by  its  hoKUnmeiB  it  is  tiaeful 
•8  ahouse.** 

Since  the  2d  eentmy  A.D.  the  TaoisU  have  greatly 
spread  in  China,  Japan,  Cochin-China,  Touquin,  and 
among  the  Iiido-<;hine8e  nations.  In  our  day  they  are 
cspecially  popular  with  the  oommon  people,  and  in  some 
parte  of  China  their  mfluence  riyala  that  of  the  Buddh- 
ittA,  Tbey  have,  howeTeri  greatly  corrupted  the  teach- 
ings  of  their  fomider;  the  uronhip  of  original  Taoism 
has  been  deg^raded  into  the  lowest  idolatry,  while  its 
prieeCs  are  jogglers  and  necromancers,  among  whom 
searoely  a  traoe  of  the  pnre  epirit  of  Lao-tzu  can  be 
Ibond.  See  J.  P.  A.  Reroosat,  Memoire  tur  iaVieet  let 
Ojrimoiu  de  Lao-łMeu  (1»29) ;  John  Chalmers,  TMi  Speo- 
Mlatiotu  om  Metaphyne$,  PoUtff,  and  Moralify  oftkeotd 
PkOotopker  Lau-łsze,  with  an  Introduction  (Lond.  1869, 
8to);  the  yalnable  artłdefl  of  T.Watten  in  the  Chmete 
jfowrtfer,  voL  i  (1868);  Pauthier,  La  Chwe  (Paria,  1887, 
2  Tob.  8to),  p.  110-120 ;  Sunialaa  Julien,  Le  Lwre  des 
Raompau€8  (Pitfia,  1848,  8to)  ;  Nenmann,  Leknaal  des 
MittHrńdkt  (Mnnich,  1856,  8to)  ;  Legge,  Ltfe  cmd  Teack- 
mgt  of  Com/uciuM  (Lond.  1867,  8to),  eh.  v ;  L4>omt8,  Citm- 
Jkeuu  md  tke  CkweM  Clauta,  p.  278  8q.;  Patt  MaU 
GazOU  (London),  Sept.  8, 1869,  p.  1 1  8q.  See  dm  arti- 
dcs  on  Lao-tzu  in  Chamben,  Cydop, ;  Thomas,  Bio^r, 
Diet,  f  and  Brociihaną  Comeraationt^Lez,    (S.  L  &) 

Łap  (^^3,  2  Kinga  ir,  39,  a  garment,  as  elsewbere; 

p^^n,  Prov.  xvi,  33,  the  botom,  as  elsewhere;  "j^h,  Neh. 

T,  13,  the  arm/uly  as  in  Isa.  xlix,  22),  the  fold  of  the 

niment  in  which  Orientals  are  aocnstomed  to  cany  ar- 

tides  in  Uea  of  pocketa.    Instead  of  the  fbula  or  dasp 

tbat  was  naed  by  the  Romans,  the  Arabs  join  together 

with  thread,  or  with  a  wooden  bodkin,  the  two  top  oor- 

nen  of  their  upper  gannent;  and,  after  having  placed 

them  fint  over  one  of  their  shoulden,  they  then  fold  the 

rest  of  it  aboot  their  bodiet.   The  oater  fold  seryes  Łhem 

fnquenUy  instead  of  an  apron,  in  which  they  cany 

heriM,  ktares,  com,  and  other  articles,  and  may  illustrate 

sryenl  alluaiona  madę  to  it  in  Scripture:  thos  one  of 

the  toos  of  the  prophets  went  out  into  the  field  to  gather 

bertn,  and  fonnd  a  wild  vine,  and  gathered  thereof  wild 

goozds  hu  lap  fuU  (2  Kings  iv,  39).    The  Psalmist  of- 

fen  up  his  pnyers  that  Jehovah  would  "•  render  unto 

his  neighbon  8evenfold  into  their  boaom  their  reproach" 

(Piis.  zix,  12).    The  same  allusion  oocurs  in  our  Lord*8 

dinctłon,  **Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you,  good 

measuie,  pressed  down  and  shaken  together,  and  run- 

ning  over,  shall  men  give  into  your  bosom*'  (Lukę  vi, 

38).    See  BoeoM ;  Dsasa. 

Łapide.    See  Stskbi. 

laapItlUB  (Aairt^ai),  in  mythical  geography,  a  peo- 
ple  of  Thessaly,  chiefly  known  to  us  from  their  fabled 
(ootests  with  the  Gentaurs.  The  battle  between  the 
Ceotaurs  and  the  Lapithie  has  been  minutely  described 
by  Hesiod  and  Ovid.— Brande  and  Cox,  ii,  3i7. 

Łapbria  (Aa^/Ma),  a  sumame  of  Artemis  or  Diana 
among  the  Calydonians,  from  which  the  worship  of  the 
goddeas  was  introduced  at  Naupactus  and  Patne,  in 
Achaia.  At  the  latter  place  it  was  not  esUblished  till 
the  time  of  Augustus,  but  it  becamc  the  oocasion  of  a 
gRtt  annual  fe9tival  (Pausanias,  iv,  81,  §  6 ;  vii,  18,  §  6, 
«c ;  SchoL  ad  Eurip,  Oresf.  1087).  The  name  Laphria 
▼aa  tiiced  back  to  a  hero,  Laphrius,  son  of  Castalius, 
vho  was  said  to  have  instituted  her  worship  at  Calydon. 
I^ria  was  also  a  sumame  of  Athene  or  Minerva  (Ly- 
wphnm,  8a6).--Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Bi- 
ojn^  and  Mfftkology,  voL  ii,  s.  v. 

Łapidea  Jndalcl  {Jewith  Stones).  In  the  chalky 
^  which  surround  in  some  parts  the  summtt  of  Mount 
pannel  are  found  numerons  hoJlow  Stones,  lined  in  the 
>>ai<k  with  a  variety  of  sparry  matter,  which,  from  some 
^■snt  resemblanoe,  are  supposed  by  the  native8  to  be 
pctńfied  otires,  metons,  peachea,  and  other  fruit.  These 
1^  ooosidered  not  only  as  corioeitiea,  but  as  antidotes 
*Saiaat  several  diseases.    Those  which  bear  some  re- 

V. 


semblanoe  to  the  olive  have  been  designated  TjopidśB 
Judaiciy  otherwise  "  £lijah'8  Melons,"  and  are  supersti- 
tiously  regarded  aa  an  infallible  remedy  for  stone  and 
gTavel  when  dissoWed  in  the  juice  of  lemons.  Those 
sopposed  petrified  fruits  are,  however,  as  Dr.  Shaw  states, 
oniy  80  many  differentFeized  flint-stones,  beautified  witłi- 
in  by  sparry  and  stalagmitical  knobe,  which  are  fanci- 
fully  taken  for  seeds  and  kemels.    See  Cabmel. 

Łap^idoth  (Hebrew  Lappidoth',  riT^fii,  torcAcf  ; 

Sept.  Aa^i^cOd),  the  husband  of  Deborah  the  prophetesa 
(Judg.  iv,  4).  He  may  have  resided  with  her  at  the 
time  of  her  public  8ervice8  as  female  judge  (vcr.  5),  or 
morę  probably  hc  was  deceased,  and  she  is  named  as  his 
widów.  B.C.  antę  1409.  From  the  fact  that  the  name 
is  in  Łhe  form  of  a  fem.  plur.,  some  have  taken  it  to  mean 

her  place  of  residence  (raK,  u>oman  o/j  being  under- 
Btood  before  it),  but  without  probability  (Bertheau,  ad 
loc).  By  others  the  term  lappidoth  haa  been  under- 
stood  to  denote  merely  her  character  (q.  d.  *^  woman  of 
splendors,"  i.  e.  noble,  brilliant),  or  even  her  occupation 
merely  (q.  d.  kmp-4r%mm€r) ;  but  all  these  are  equaUy 
nugatoiy  suppositiona    See  Dkbobah. 

I>a  Pilonnldre,  Francois  de,  an  eminent  French 
writer,  was  bom  in  the  seoond  half  of  the  17th  century. 
After  remaining  for  some  time  a  member  of  the  Order 
of  the  Jesoits,  he  was  converted  to  Protestantism,  and 
on  this  acoount  was  obliged  to  flee  the  country.  He 
took  refuge  first  in  Holland,  then  in  England,  where  he 
was  welcomed  by  bishop  Hoadly.  The  precise  time  of 
his  death  is  not  ascertained.  He  wrote  LAth^itme  di- 
courert  par  ie  P.  Hardouin,  Jesuiłe,  dant  let  icriis  de  totu 
les  Peres  de  CEglise  et  des  phUosophes  modemes  (1716, 
8vo ;  and  in  Sr,  Hyacinthe,  Mimoires  Litteraires,  1716) : 
— LM6«f  des  Confessions  de  Foi  (1716,  8vo):— ^ii  Anr 
sieer  to  the  R,  D,  Snape^s  AccusaHonj  containmg  an  ae- 
coiint  o/his  b^atfior  and  suffering  amongti  the  JesuUs 
(Lond.  1717, 8vo ;  transl.  into  Latin  in  1718) :  it  is  a  sort 
of  autobiography: — Defense  des  Prindpes  de  la  ToU' 
rance  (London,  1718, 8vo)  : — Further  A  coount  ofhimself 
(Lond.  1729,8ro).  He  translated  also  into  French  Pope'8 
Essay  on  Criticism  (1717) ;  Plato's  ReptMic  (1725, 8vo) ; 
Bumet's  Histoire  des  demieres  Revoiutions  dAngUterre 
(LaHaye,1725,2vol8.4to;  London,  3  vola  12mo ;  latest 
edit.  La  Haye,  1735) ;  and  some  works  of  bishop  fiau- 
ger  and  of  Steele.  See  Adelung,  SuppL  z,  Jócher;  Haąg, 
La  France  Protestante;  Hoefer,  Ńouv.  Biog,  Generale, 
xxix,  527.     (J.N.P.) 

Łapią  {the  słone),  a  sumame  of  Jupiter  at  Romę,  aa 
is  evident  from  the  expre8sion  "Jovem  Lapidem"  (Cice- 
ro, ad  Fam,  vii,  12 ;  Gellius,  i,  21 ;  Polybius,  iii,  26).  It 
was  formerly  believed  that  Jupiter  Lapis  was  a  stone 
statuę  of  the  god,  or  originally  a  rade  stone  serying  as 
a  s3rmbol,  around  which  people  aasembled  for  the  por- 
poae  of  worshipping  Jupiter.  But  it  is  now  generally 
acknowledged  that  the  pebble  or  flint^tone  was  regard- 
ed as  a  symbol  of  lightning,  and  that  therefore,  in  some 
representations  of  Jupiter,  he  held  a  stone  in  his  hand 
instead  of  the  thunderbolt  (Amobiue,  adv,  Geni,  iv,  25). 
Such  a  stone  (**  lapis  Capitolinus,**  August.  De  Civ,Dei, 
ii,  29)  was  even  set  up  as  a  s3rmbolic  reprcsentation  of 
the  god  himself  (Serv.  ad  yEn,  viii,  641 ).  When  a  treaty 
was  to  be  concluded,  the  sacred  symbols  of  Jupiter  were 
taken  from  his  tempie,  viz.  his  soeptre,  the  pebble  and 
grass  from  the  district  of  the  tempie,  for  the  purpose  .of 
swearing  by  them  Q*  per  Jovem  Lapidem  jurare,"  Livy, 
i,  24 ;  xxx,  43).  A  pebble  or  flint-stone  was  also  used 
by  the  Romans  in  killing  the  animal  when  an  oath  was 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  sacrifice,  and  this  custom  was 
probably  a  remnant  of  very  early  times,  when  metal  in- 
straments  were  not  yet  used  for  such  purpoeesi — Smith, 
Diet.  Greek  and  Rom,  Biog,  and  MythoL  s.  v. 

Laplace  (Plac^us),  Joaiió  de,  a  distinguished 
French  Protestant  theologian,  was  bora  in  Brittany 
about  the  year  1605.  After  oompleting  his  studies  in 
the  University  of  Saumur,  he  taught  philosophy  for  a 
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whtle,  and  in  1626  was  appointed  pastor  of  the  Chorch 
at  NanUs.  He  left  tbis  siŁiiation  in  1633,  to  beoome 
profeaaor  of  theoiogy  in  tbe  Univenity  of  Saamur. 
Uere,  with  L.  Cappel  and  Mose^  Amynot,  be  gare  a 
new  impulse  to  theological  stndiesL  Laplaoe,  attacldng 
tbe  Calyinistic  dogma  of  tbe  imputatioa  of  original  sin 
to  all  tbe  descendants  of  Adam,  endeavored  to  sEow  its 
inoompatibility  witb  Łbe  divine  mercy  and  jnatioe.  Ao- 
cording  to  him,  original  sin  ib  only  indłrectly  imputed 
to  roan,  and  be  bas  to  answer  only  for  bis  own  individ- 
ual  sina.  Tbe  ortbodox  party  in  tbe  Calriointic  Cburch 
strongly  opposed  tbis  doctrine,  and,  on  tbe  motion  of 
Garissolesy  tbe  national  Synod  of  Cbarenton  (in  1644) 
fonnally  condemned  it,  wiŁbout,  however,  naming  tbe 
autbor.  Tbe  Bchools  of  Sedan,  Genera,  and  Holland  de- 
nounced  it  also  as  impious  and  bereticaL  On  tbe  other 
band,  it  obtained  tbe  approbation  of  all  moderate  peo- 
ple.  A  laige  number  of  proviucial  synods  tbongbt  tbe 
national  synod  bad  been  too  basty  in  condemning  a  doc- 
trine Mon  taking  time  to  tboroagbly  inrestigate  and 
discuss  it;  tbey  refused  to  submit  to  tbe  verdict  untii 
another  national  synod  sbould  decide.  Laplace,  for  fear 
of  increasing  tbe  diflkulties,  patiently  submitted  to  the 
repeated  attacks  of  Desmarets,  Rivet,  and  other  ortbo- 
dox  theologians.  He  only  answered  tbem  afler  waiting 
yainly  fur  ten  years  for  tbe  oonvocation  of  the  synod 
whicb  was  to  decide.  He  died  at  Saumur  Aug.  17, 1665. 
His  works  are,  DUcourt  en  formę  de  dialoffue  enłre  tm 
pere  et  tonfils^  etc  (Quevilly,  1629, 8vo) ;  often  reprint- 
ed,  also  under  title  kntreHeru  dun  pere  et  de.  tonfiU  sur 
le  chcmgement  de  rdiffion  (Saamur,  1682, 12mo ;  translat. 
into  German,  Basie,  1665,  8vo) :— Axamai  des  Baisow 
pour  et  contrę  le  sacrifice  de  la  Messę  (Saumur,  1639, 
8vo) :— Suitę  de  rExamen,  etc.  (Saumur,  1643,  8vo)  :— 
De  locis  Zacharia  xt,  13 ;  xii,  10 ;  Malachia  Hi,  1  (Sau- 
mur, 1650, 4to) : — £xpositiim  et  Paraphrase  du  Ccmtique 
des  CatUicues  (Saumur,  1656, 8vo) : — ErpUccUion  typigfue 
de  rkistoire  de  Jouph  (trancd.  from  tbe  Latin  of  Laplace 
by  Roeel,  Saumur,  1658, 8vo) : — De  argumeiUis  guibus  ef- 
ficitur  Christum  prius  /ińsse  quam  in  utero  heata  Vir- 
ginis  secundum  camem  conciperetur  (Saumur,  1649, 4to) : 
— De  Testimoniis  et  A  rgumentis  ex  Veteri  Testamento  peti- 
fif,  guibus  probatur  Dominum  nasfrum  Jesum-Christum 
esse  Deumypreeditum  essentia  divma  (Saumur,  1651, 4to) : 
— Catechesis  pro  concersione  Judmorum  (Saumur,  4to) : 
— Theses  Theologica  de  statu  hominis  lapsi  antę  gratiam 
(Saumur,  1640, 4to) :  tbis  is  tbe  work  wboee  doctrines 
were  condemned  by  tbe  Synod  of  Charenton  in  1644*. — 
De  Imputationeprimipeccati  A  darni  (Saumur,  1655, 4to) : 
a  defcnce  of  his  opinions : — Opuscula  wmnulUi  (Saumur, 
1656, 8 vo) : — Syntagma  Thesium  theologicarum  (Saumur, 
1660, 3  pts.  4to ;  4th  part,  1664).  A  complete  coUection 
of  Laplace*8  works  was  pubUshed  under  the  style  Opera 
Onmia  (Franeker,  1699,  and  Aubincit,  1702, 2  vo1b.  4to). 
See  Mosheim,  Ecdesiasłical  History^  iii,  404 ;  Aymon, 
Synodes  des  Kglises  Rtformees  de  France,  ii,  680 ;  Weis- 
mann.  Historia  Ecdes,  ssec.  xvii,  p.  919 ;  Haag,  La  France 
Protestante ;  T.  Colani,  Rerue  de  Theologie,  Oct.  1855 ; 
Bartholmess,  Discours  sur  larie  et  le  caractere  de  J,de 
La  Place,  in  the  BuUetin  de  la  Sociite  de  CHistoire  du 
Protestanłisme  Francais  (1853) ;  Hook,  Eccles.  Biogra- 
phy,  viii,  97 ;  Hoefer,  Aotir.  Bieg,  Generale,  xxix,  529 ; 
Herzog,  Real-Encyklop,  xi,  755  8q.     ( J.  N.  P.) 

Łapiące,  Pierre  Simon  de,  a  noted  Frcnch  phi- 
losophcr,  one  of  the  greatest  astronomem  and  mathema- 
ticians  of  any  age  or  country,  bom  at  Bcanmont-en- 
Auge  (Calvados),  in  France,  Marcb  23, 1749,  of  humble 
parcntage,  and  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in 
tbe  military  school  at  Paris  in  1768,  and  membre-ad- 
' joint  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1773,  flrst  madę  a 
Teputation  for  bimseU*  by  bis  Erposition  du  Systeme  du 
Monde,  whicb  be  publisbed  in  1796,  and  whicb  was 
simply  an  outline  for  popular  use  of  his  greater  treatise, 
Jm  Afecaniqu6  ceksłe^  of  which  tbe  first  two  yolumes 
were  sent  forth  in  1798,  the  third  in  1802,  the  fourth  in 
.1805,  and  the  fiftb  in  1825,  and  still  biter  (1827)  a  poet- 
immous  supplement  (for  a  fuli  synopsis  of  tbe  contcnts 


of  tbis  great  work  on  mathwnatical  aaCzoooniT,  see 
Pemy  Cydop.  xiii,  326  eq.>,  a  book  whicb  will  doobt- 
less  piesenre  his  memoiy  to  tbe  latest  posteńty.  He 
also  WTOte  Tkiorie  A  maiytig[Me  sur  les  ProbedtUitis  (1812), 
andEssaiPkUosopkiguesurlesProbabaitesilSH).  He 
died  May  5, 1827.  His  last  words  were,  **  Ce  qae  noos 
connaisBons  est  pen  de  chose;  ce  qae  nous  ignorans,  est 
immense."  *'Tbe  anthor  of  the  Mecamque  Celeste,  to 
nse  a  common  synonyme  for  Laplace,  must  be  an  object 
of  tbe  admiration  of  posterity  as  loi^^  as  any  reoord  of 
tbe  18th  centuiy  existSL  For  many  years  he  was  tbe 
bead,  though  not  the  hand  of  European  astronomy; 
and  most  of  the  labors  of  obsoration  were  madę  in  di- 
rections  pointed  out  by  him,  or  for  the  fortherance  of 
his  disooreries  in  the  oonseqaences  of  tbe  law  of  grari- 
tatioD.  It  u  sometimes  stated  by  Englisb  writers  that 
Laplace  was  an  atheist.  We  have  attentirely  exani- 
ined  every  passage  which  bas  been  broaght  in  proof 
of  thu  assertion,  and  we  can  find  nothing  which  makes 
either  for  or  against  soch  a  suppontioo.  .  •  .  .  An  at- 
tempt  to  explain  bow  tbe  solar  system  might  poesi- 
bly  haye  arisen  from  the  cooling  of  a  mass  of  floid  or 
vapor  is  cailed  atheiatical  because  it  attempts  to  asoend 
one  step  in  the  chain  of  causes;  the  Prinapia  of  New- 
ton was  designated  by  the  same  term,  and  for  a  amiisr 
reason.  What  Laplace's  opinions  were  we  do  not  know ; 
and  it  is  not  fair  that  a  writer  who,  at  a  time  of  perfect 
license  on  such  matters,  bas  studiously  avoided  entering 
on  the  Bubject,  sbould  be  stated  as  of  one  opinion  or  the 
other  upon  the  authońty  of  a  few  passagea  of  which  it 
can  only  be  said  (as  it  oould  equaDy  be  said  of  most 
mat hematical  works)  that  tbey  might  have  been  writ^ 
ten  by  a  person  of  any  religioos  or  political  sentiments 
whatever"  {Peimy  Cydop,  xiii,  825-328).  See  Thomas, 
Biograpkieal  Diefionary,  p.  1872 ;  Hoefer,  A^otrr.  Biog, 
Generale,  xxix,  531  są. 

Ła  Placette,  Jeax,  a  distinguisbed  French  Prot- 
estant tbeologian  and  moralist,  was  bom  at  Pontac,  in 
Beam,  Jan.  19,  1689,  and  studied  tbeology  at  the  Prot- 
estant Academy  of  Montauban.  Appointed  pastor  of  Or- 
thez  in  1660,  he  rerooved  in  tbe  same  capadty  to  Na!  in 
1664,  and  remained  there  until  the  revocation  of  tbe 
Edict  of  Nantes,  refusing  seyeral  pressing  inritations 
from  the  important  congregation  of  Charenton.  At  the 
revocation  he  obtainedi  leave  to  go  to  Holland,  from 
whence  he  ailerwards  went  to  Pmssia.  In  1686  he  finał- 
ly  accepted  the  ofiice  of  pastor  to  the  French  Cburch  at 
Copenhagen,  whicb  be  beld  until  1711.  He  then  r&- 
signed  and  retircd  to  Utrecht,  where  be  died  April  25, 
1718.  His  principal  works  are,  Traite  des  Bonnes  (Kwrcs 
en  generał  (Amst.  1709, 12mo)  i-^TraHi  de  la  RestUuiumy 
etc  (Amst.  1696, 12mo)  i—La  mort  desjusłes,  ou  la  ma^ 
niire  de  bien  mourir  (La  Haye,  1729, 12mo) : — Traiłi  de 
PA  umone  (Amsterd.  1699, 12mo) : — Dirers  traites  sur  les 
matieres  de  Conscience  (Amst  1697, 12mo)  i-^Tke  Deatk 
ofthe  Righteous,  etc,  translated  by  Thomas  Fenton,MJL 
(Lond.  1725, 2  vols.  12mo) :— Traite  de  lafoi dirme  (Roter. 
1716,  3  yols.  12mo) : — La  communion  derote,  ou  la  ma- 
nierę departiciper  sainlement  et  utilement  a  tEuckaristie 
(Amsterd.  6"*  edit  1706, 12mo)  :—La  morale  Ckritiexne 
abrigee,  etc  (Amst  2d  ed.  1701, 12mo): — Essais  de  mo- 
rale (Amst  1716, 4  yols.  12mo) : — Koureau  essais  de  mo- 
rale  (La  Haye,  1715,2  vol8. 12mo)  i—The  incurabk  Scep- 
ticism  of  the  Church  of  Romę  (Gibson^s  Preserratire^ 
xvi,  176) ;  etc  See  Vie  de  La  Placette,  by  Canier  de  St, 
Philippe,  m  Avis  sur  la  manierę  de  precher;  Niceron, 
Memoires,  yol.  ii ;  Europę  Sarante,  voL  xviii ;  Kourełles 
Litteraires,  July,  1718,  Haag,  La  France  Protestante; 
Qu^rard,  La  France  LUtiraire ;  Sayons,  Hist.  de  la  lit" 
ter,  Francaise  a  Pśtranger,  ii,  211-220;  Hoefer,  Aoirr. 
Biog,  Generale,  xxix,  549;  Darling,  Cydoptedia  BiUith' 
graphica,  ii,  1767.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Łapland  (natiye  Scmuanda'),  a  territoiy  in  the 
northeramost  part  of  Europę,  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Arctic  Ocean,  on  the  south  by  Finland  and  tbe 
Swedish  proyince  of  Norrland,  on  the  east  by  the  Wbite 
Sea,  and  on  the  wcst  by  Norwayt  The  winter  is  yery  loiig 
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and  seyere ;  the  sammer  lasts  only  nine  weeks,  bat  1%  in 
consegnenoe  of  the  very  long  days,  almost  as  hot  as  in 
Italy,  ud,  owing  to  the  innumerable  mosąuitoet,  inoet 
opprenire  for  boch  man  and  beast.  Only  in  the  soath- 
em  part  of  Swedish  Lapland  la  the  aoil  capable  of  culti- 
TafcioD;  the  oom  is  aown  towarda  the  cloae  of  May,  and 
napęd  in  the  middle  of  August,  but  is  freąuently  apoiled 
by  night^froata,  The  tenitory  ia  but  verjr  thinly  aet- 
tied,  and  only  a  part  of  it  is  now  occupied  by  the  people 
to  which  it  owea  its  name,  the  aouthem  and  better  por- 
tłons  haying  been  gradually  eneroached  upon  by  Nor- 
wegiana,  Swedea,  and  FinUmdera,  tili  the  Laplandera 
pioper  haye  in  a  great  measure  been  cooped  up  within 
the  Arctic  Circle.  The  territory  is  poUtically  divided 
into  three  parta :  1.  Norwegian  Lapland  or  Finnmark, 
MDtaining  27,315t.70  8quare  miles  and  18,668  inhabitants, 
all  Laplandera,  or,  as  they  are  here  called,  Finnar.  2. 
Swedish  Lapland,  containing  49,035.17  aąuare  milea, 
with  a  popolation  of  27,443  inhabitants,  of  whom  only 
56d5  are  Laplandera,  and  all  the  remainder  Swedish  col- 
onuca,  whoae  number  bas  steadily  increased  sińce  1760, 
whea  the  first  two  Swedish  famiHes  settlcd  in  the  coun- 
try. 9.  Ruasian  Lapland,  which  partly  belonga  to  Fin- 
land  and  partly  to  the  goremment  of  Archangel,  and 
embraces  Eaatem  Lapland,  with  the  pcninaula  of  Kola, 
aUo  called  the  Lapland  peninaula.  The  number  of  Lap- 
landera in  Ruasian  Lapland  had  in  1852  been  reduced  to 
2290.  The  native  inhabitants,  Laplandera  or  Laps,  cali 
themadres  Sami  or  Samelads,  and  conaider  Lapland  and 
Laplandera  aa  terma  of  abuae.  They  are  either  Fjell- 
L^ipar-Finner,  momitain  Laplandera,  who  lead  a  no- 
oudic  life,  and  pasture  large  reindeer  herda ;  or  Skogs- 
Lappar,  foreat  Laplanders,  chiefly  occupied  with  hunting 
and  fishing,  learing  their  herda  of  reindeer  in  charge  of 
the  preceding  daas;  or  SoK-Finner,  aca  or  ahore  Lap- 
CauderB,  who,  too  poor  to  posaess  such  herda,  have  been 
obliged  to  fix  their  reatdence  upon  the  ooast,  and  subsiat 
cbietfy  by  fishing;  or  Sockne  Lappar,  parish  Lappars,  who 
hire  tJieai9elves  out  as  serrants,  chiefly  for  tending  the 
leiiłdeer.  They  are  good^natuied,  honest,  superstitiuus, 
asd  patrioticy  and,  with  the  ezception  of  an  inclination 
to  dnmkenneaa,  they  show  neither  great  vices  nor  great 
rirtaeflL  The  oiigin  of  the  Laplanders  is  not  yet  fully 
deared  up,  as  their  physical  characteristics  point  partly 
to  the  Mongolian  and  partly  to  the  Caucasian  race.  The 
prerailing  opinion,  however,  is,  that  they  are  only  a  va- 
riety  of  Tchude  or  Finns.  The  Christianization  of  the 
La{ilandera  did  not  begin  antil,  in  1275,  a  part  of  their 
tenitoiy  waa  annexed  to  Sweden.  For  aeveral  centu- 
ries,  bowerer,  no  reaulta  were  obtained  except  the  in- 
tiodnetion  of  Christian  baptism  and  Christian  marriage. 
Tbe  Norwegfian  part  of  Lapland  belonged  to  the  arch- 
btshoprie  of  Nidaros  (Drontheim) ;  the  Swedish  to  the 
arckbishopric  of  Upsala.  Gustavus  I,  of  Sweden,  in  the 
fint  half  of  the  16th  century,  established  the  flrat  Lap- 
puh  achool  in  the  town  of  PikeL  Charles  IX  and  Chris- 
tina  madę  great  elforts  for  bringtng  them  over  to  the 
Latheran  Chnrch,  while  in  Norwegian  Finnark  king 
Christian  lY,  of  Denmark  (about  1600),  extirpat«d  the 
reranants  of  paganiam  by  force.  The  Chriatianization 
of  this  part  of  Lapland  was  completed  by  the  zeal  of 
bohop  Erie  Bredahl,  of  Drontheim  (1643  to  1672),  and 
bis  BDooesBora.  At  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century, 
Imsc  Oiaen,  a  poor  man,  during  fourteen  years,  labored 
anoog  the  L!q>landera  for  their  Chriatianization,  and 
king  Phsderick  lY,  of  Denmark,  in  1715  and  1717,  for 
tbe  aame  pnrpose,  established  theological  seminaries  in 
Copenhagen  and  Drontheim.  In  1780  king  Christian 
VI  iasoed  an  order  that  e^ery  Laplander,  before  the 
Btneteenth  year  of  his  age,  must  receire  conflrmation, 
(ram  which  time  the  parents  began  to  bestow  greater 
c*ie  upon  the  education  of  their  children.  The  govem- 
^Mnt  appointed  trarelling  teachers,  and  aiao  sereral  res- 
ident  elergymen,  who  at  firat  found  their  progreaa  great- 
ly  deUyed  by  the  difflculty  of  maatering  the  Lappiah 
Is^H^uage.  The  kings  of  Sweden  sińce  Frederick  I 
(1748)  worked  with  great  zeal,  but  little  success,  for 


the  entire  conreraion  of  the  Laplandera.  In  the  treaty 
of  Friedrichshayen  Sweden  had  to  cede  its  Lappiah 
territory  to  Russia,  but  in  1814,  in  the  treaty  of  Kieł, 
it  received  another  portion  from  Norway.  ^  The  most 
zealous  misaionary  who  haa  labored  amoi{g  the  Lap- 
landera waa  pastor  Stockfleth  (bom  in  1787),  who  joined 
them  in  their  nomadic  life,  and  preached  to  them  in 
their  own  language,  which  it  oost  him  great  efibrts  to 
leam.  At  present  divine  seryice  is  held  in  the  Lappish, 
Swedish,  and  Finnish  languages.  During  the  aumroer 
montha  the  Laplandera,  who  during  this  time  are  mov- 
ing  with  their  reindeer  further  into  the  mountaina,  are 
yiaited  by  elergymen  of  Southem  Lapland.  Tbe  Lap- 
landera ahow  great  docility  for  the  reception  of  the 
Chriatian  doctrine,  but  their  Chriatianity  is  still  mixed 
up  with  many  superatitioua  view8  and  pagan  customa. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  eatablished  in  1855  the 
Prefecture  Apostolic  of  the  North  Pole,  which  embraces 
Lapland,  the  Faro6  lalands,  Greenland,  and  the  north- 
emmoat  part  of  America.  The  apostolic  prefcct  resides 
at  TromaoK,  the  capital  of  Finnmark ;  another  Lapland- 
iah  atation  haa  been  eatabUshed  at  Altengard.  See  Wig- 
gera.  KirchL  Statistii,  ii,  421  aq. ;  Neher,  KirchL  Statu- 
tik,  ii,  406  aq.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Łapping  (p^^,  to  lich  np  like  a  dog,  1  Kinga  xxi, 
19,  etc.)  of  water  by  ''putting  their  band  to  their  mouth," 
Bpoken  of  as  a  test  in  reference  to  Gideon*8  men  (Judg. 
vii,  5,  6),  is  still  in  the  Fast  supposed  to  distinguish 
those  who  evince  an  akcrity  and  readiness  wbich  fits 
them  in  a  peculiar  manner  for  any  active  ser\'ice  in 
which  they  are  to  be  engaged.  See  Gidbon.  Among 
the  Araba,  lapping  with  their  hands  is  a  common  and 
yery  expeditious  way  of  taking  in  liąuids.  "  The  dog 
drinks  by  shaping  the  end  of  his  long,  thin  tongue  into 
the  form  of  a  spoon,  which  it  rapidly  introduces  and 
withdraws  from  the  water,  throwing  each  time  a  apoon- 
ful  of  the  fluid  into  his  mouth.  The  tongue  of  man  is 
not  adapted  to  this  use ;  and  it  is  ph3*sicaUy  iropoasible 
for  a  man,  therefore,  to  lap  liteially  aa  a  dog  laps.  The 
trae  explanation,  probably,  is  that  these  men,  instead  of 
kneeling  down  to  take  a  long  draught,  or  successiye 
draughts  from  the  water,  employed  their  hand  as  Uie 
dog  employs  his  tongue — that  is,  forming  it  into  a  hol- 
low  spoon,  and  dipping  water  with  it  from  the  stream. 
Practice  giyes  a  peculiar  tact  in  this  modę  of  drinking; 
and  the  interchange  of  the  hand  between  the  water  and 
the  mouth  is  so  rapidly  managed  as  to  be  comparable  to 
that  of  the  dog'a  tongue  in  aimilar  circumstancea.  Be- 
aidea,  the  water  is  not  uaually  ancked  out  of  the  hand 
into  the  mouth,  but  by  a  peculiar  knack  is  jerked  into 
the  mouth  before  the  hand  is  brought  close  to  it,  so  that 
the  hand  is  approaching  with  a  frcsh  supply  almost  be- 
fore the  preceding  bas  been  swallowcd :  this  is  another 
resemblance  to  the  action  of  a  dog*8  tongue.  On  com- 
ing  to  water,  a  person  who  wishes  to  drink  cannot  stop 
the  whole  party  to  wait  for  him  when  trayelling  in  car- 
ayans,  and  therefore,  if  on  foot,  any  dclay  would  oblige 
him  to  unusual  exertion  in  order  to  oyertake  his  party. 
He  therefore  drinks  in  the  manner  described,  and  bas 
satisfied  his  thirst  in  much  less  time  than  one  who,  hay- 
ing morę  leisure,  or  being  dispoaed  to  morę  deliberate 
enjoyment,  looka  out  for  a  place  where  he  may  kneel  or 
lie  down  to  biing  hia  mouth  in  contact  with  the  water, 
and  imbibe  long  and  slow  draughts  of  it"  (Kitto,  Pieto-- 
Hal  Bibie,  ad  loc.). 

Łapse  is  a  term  used  in  English  ecclesiastical  law 
to  denote  the  failure  to  exercŁ8e  the  right  of  presenting 
or  collating  a  yacant  ecclesiastical  benefice  Mrithin  the 
lawful  perioct  On  such  occasiona,  if  the  bishop  be  the 
patron,  the  nght  deyolyps  or  lapses  to  the  archbbhop, 
and  if  the  archbishop  omits  to  take  advantage  thereof, 
to  the  king.  So  also  if  any  person,  other  than  tbe  bish- 
op, be  patron,  on  his  noglecting  tu  present,  the  right 
lapses  in  the  flrst  place  to  the  biabop,  on  the  bi8hop*B 
neglect  to  the  archbishop,  and  from  him  to  tbe  king. 
The  patron,  the  bishop,  and  the  archbishop  are  seyeral- 
ly  and  aucceaaiyely  allowed  the  fuli  period  of  8ix  caleir- 
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dar  monthB,  exclasive  of  Łbe  day  on  which  the  benefioe 
beoomes  void;  and  if  the  bUhop  be  himself  the  patron, 
he  must  oollate  to  the  benefice  within  the  period  of  the 
first  8ix  monthfl  after  the  vacancy,  as  he  ia  not  enUtled 
to  8ix  months  in  his  character  of  patron,  and  six  months 
morę  in  his  character  of  bishop.  When  the  patron^s 
8ix  months  have  expired,  his  right  of  piesentation  is 
not  absoiutely  destroyed  by  the  Upse  which  tben  takes 
place,  but  the  bishop  acąuires  merely  a  kind  of  omcur- 
rent  right  with  him ;  for,  although  the  bishop  may  col- 
late  immediately  after  the  lapee,  yet,  so  long  as  he  suffers 
the  benefice  to  oontinue  vacant,  he  cannot  refuse  to  in- 
Btitute  a  person  presented  by  the  patron ;  and,  in  like 
manner,  when  the  bishop^s  aix  months  have  expired, 
the  patron  may  present  at  any  time  before  the  archbish- 
op  has  filled  up  the  vacancy.  By  these  means  proyision 
is  madę  against  the  iroproper  duratiou  of  yacancies  in 
the  Cburch ;  for  when  the  benefice  has  continued  yacant 
for  8ix  months,  the  patronage  for  that  tum  becomes  an 
object  of  oompetition  between  the  original  patron  and 
the  bishop  or  archbishop,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  nomi- 
nee  of  that  party  which  presents  first  being  entitled  to 
the  benefice.  But  when  the  right  to  present  has  passed 
the  bishop  and  the  archbishop,  and  through  their  neg- 
lect  has  actually  lapsed  to  the  crown,  a  diiferent  nile  pre- 
yaUs,  arising  from  an  old  maxim  of  EngUsh  law,  that  the 
king's  rights  shall  never  be  barred  or  destroyed  by  delay 
on  his  part.  NuUum  tempus  occurrit  reffL  When,there- 
fore,  the  lapse  to  the  king  has  actually  occurred,  the 
right  of  presentation  for  that  tum  is  absoluŁely  yested 
in  him ;  and  if  the  patron  presents  while  the  benefice 
oontinues  yacant,  the  king  may  present  at  any  time  af- 
terwards  before  another  yacancy  occurs,  and  may  tura 
out  the  patron*s  nominee.  But  if  the  patron^s  nominee 
is  instituted  and  inducted,  and  dies  incumbcnt,  or  if,  af- 
ter his  induction,  he  b  depriyed  by  sentence  of  the  eccle- 
siastical  courts,  or  resigns  bonajide,  and  not  with  intent 
to  defeat  the  king*s  right  to  present,  before  the  king  has 
exercised  that  right,  it  is  then  held  that  his  right  is  de- 
stroyed ;  for  hc  was  only  entitled  to  the  presentation  for 
one  tura,  and  his  ha\ńng  permitted  the  patron  to  present 
for  that  tura  will  not  entitle  him  to  any  other.  When 
the  yacancy  is  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  incum- 
bent,  or  by  his  cession,  which  is  his  own  yoluntary  act, 
being  the  acceptance  of  a  second  benefice  incompatible 
with  the  one  which  he  already  holds,  the  patron  is 
bound  to  take  notice  of  the  yacancy,  without  its  being 
notified  to  him  by  the  bishop,  and  his  six  months  are 
calculated  from  the  time  at  which  the  yacancy  actually 
occurs.  But  when  the  incumbent  is  depriyed  by  sen- 
tence of  the  ecclcsiastical  courts,  and  when  he  resigns, 
such  resignation  being  necessarily  madę  into  the  hands 
of  the  bishop,  it  is  held  that,  as  neither  his  depriyation 
nor  resignation  can  be  complete  without  the  concurrencc 
of  the  bishop,  the  bishop  ought  to  notify  the  yacancy  to 
the  patron,  and  that  the  patron^s  six  months  are  to  be 
calculated  from  the  time  at  which  such  notice  is  giyen. 
And  in  like  manner,  if  the  patron  presents  in  due  time, 
and  the  bishop  refuses  to  institute  the  person  so  present- 
ed on  the  ground  of  his  insufliciency,  the  bishop  ought, 
if  the  patron  be  a  layman,  to  giye  notice  of  his  refusal, 
and  until  he  does  so  no  lapse  can  takc  place ;  but  if  the 
patron  be  a  spiritual  person,  it  appears  from  the  old  law- 
books  that  no  notice  is  necessary,  because  the  spiritual 
person  is  presumed  to  be  a  competent  judge  of  the  roor- 
als  and  abilities  of  the  person  whom  he  has  selected  for 
the  appointment.  If,  on  account  of  some  such  neglect 
or  omission  on  the  part  of  the  bishop,  the  benefice  does 
not  lapse  to  him,  it  cannot  lapse  to  the  archbishop  or  to 
the  king ;  for  it  is  a  rale  that  a  lapse  cannot  take  place 
per  taltum,  that  is,  by  leaping  oyer  or  leaying  out  the 
intermediatc  steps.  This  ńde  protects  the  patron*s  right 
from  being  eyer  injured  by  the  improper  refusal  of  the 
bishop  to  institute  his  nominee ;  for  the  bishop  can  take 
no  adyantage  of  that  which  is  occasioned  by  his  own 
wrongful  act,  neither  can  the  archbishop  or  the  king, 
ibr  the  reason  alleged  aboye.    This  right  of  lapse  ap- 


pean  to  haye  beeń  first  established  abont  the  tune  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  II,  and  to  be  ooeyal  with  the  ptao- 
tioe  of  institution.  Preyiously  to  that  period  the  in- 
cumbent's  title  was  complete,  upon  his  appointment  faj 
the  patron,  without  his  being  instituted  by  the  bbbopi 
But  the  Church  of  Romę,  always  anxiooa  to  render  the 
clergy  independent  of  the  laity,  strongly  oppoeed  this 
custom  (jtravcun  consuetudmany  as  Pope  Alexander  III, 
in  a  letter  to  Thomas  k  Becket,  designates  it),  and  in- 
sisted  that  the  right  of  appointing  to  ecclesiastictl  ben»- 
fices  belonged  exclusiyely  to  the  bishops.  This  intio- 
duced  the  ceremony  of  institution  (q.  y .).  It  is,  howe  ver, 
contended  by  some  that  institution  is  as  ancient  as  the 
establishment  of  Christianity  in  England ;  but  Black- 
stone  (ii,  83)  maintains  that  it  was  introduced  at  the  time 
stated  aboye.  After  that  period  the  bishop  ałone  had 
the  power  of  conferring  the  legai  title  to  the  yacsnt 
church,  which  he  did  by  institution;  but  he  was  stiU 
bound  to  institute  the  person  presented  to  him  for  that 
purpoee  by  the  patron,  proyided  the  patron  presented 
some  one.  But  how  long  was  the  bishop  to  wait  to  see 
whether  it  was  the  patron's  intention  to  exerci8e  his 
right  of  presentation  ?  The  law  declared  that  he  shoold 
wait  a  reasonable  time;  and  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
interest  of  the  patron  and  the  oonyenience  of  the  pob- 
lic,  it  has  settled  that  time  to  be  six  months.— Eadie, 
Eccleńattical  Diciionafy,  s.  y.     See  Jus  Dk\'OLutux. 

Łapsed.    See  Lapsl 

Łapsi,  in  the  morę  extended  meaning  of  the  word, 
^the/aUen"  especially  those  who  were  excluded  from 
communion  with  the  Church  on  account  of  haying  com- 
mitted  one  of  the  peccata  mortalia,  In  a  morę  restrict- 
ed  sense,  it  was  tued  to  denote  such  as  had  "fałlen 
away,"  i.  e.  committed  ihapeccatum  morłaU  of  denyiog 
their  faith.  It  was  natural  that  these  should  be  fint 
designated  by  the  expression  of  "  lapsi,"  as  heretics 
were  yery  numerous  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church, 
and  the  ąuestion  of  their  rcintegration  into  the  Church 
was  one  of  considerable  importanoe.  Aa,  after  the  close 
of  the  persecutions,  there  were  no  longer  any  ^  lapsi"*  in 
that  sense  of  the  word,  it  came  to  be  applied  as  synony- 
mous  with  poemłentes  or  hcgretió,  though  only  occasiiHa- 
ally.    Compare  Uenschel,  GtoMarium^  s.  y. 

The  "lapsi"  were  especially  numerous  when  perseco- 
tion  assumed  the  regular  and  systematic  form  it  obtained 
in  Koman  law  under  Nerya  and  Trajan.  Persistence  in 
the  profession  of  Christianity  was  alone  considered  a 
crime  against  the  state.  Yet  Trajan  granted  fuli  foi^ 
giyeness  to  the  Christians  who  oonsented  to  offer  up  in- 
cense  before  his  statues  and  those  of  the  goda.  During 
the  Decian  persecution  the  forai  of  abjuration  bccame 
even  morę  simple.  Those  who  shrank  from  offering  up 
sacrifices  were  suppaed  to  haye  done  so  by  the  authori- 
ties.  Indeed,  in  many  instances  certificates  were  giyen 
by  magistrates  that  the  law  had  actually  been  oomplied 
with.  Such  mild  measures  madę  it  easy  for  many  to 
recant.  Cyprian  informs  us  that  large  numbers  eaginły 
recanted  in  Carthage  eyen  before  the  persecotton  broke 
out ;  and  TcrtuUian  {Lk  fuga  in  persec  c.  13)  relatcs 
with  righteous  indignation  that  whole  congregations, 
with  the  clergy  at  their  head,  would  at  timea  resort  to 
dishonorable  bribes  in  order  to  ayert  persecution.  But, 
after  the  end  of  the  persecution,  many.tried  to  unitę 
again  with  the  Church.  llie  qu€stion  now  atose  wheth- 
er the  Church  could  again  receiye  them  aa  memben, 
and  on  what  conditions ;  and  also,  who  had  the  power 
to  decide  that  ąuestion  ?  In  the  first  ages  such  peni- 
tents  were,  upon  their  confessions,  readmitted  by  impo- 
sition  of  hands.  Confessors  had  the  priyilege  of  iasuing 
letters  of  peace  (/i&e//«  pacia)  to  the  lapsed,  which  fa- 
cilitated  their  early  reception  to  communion.  But  such 
penitents  were  ineligible  for  holy  orders,  and,  if  already 
ordained,  they  were  deposcd,  not  being  allowed  to  re- 
sume their  clerical  functions,  but  suiTered  only  to  remain 
in  lay  communion.  By  degrees  these  admissiona  were 
madś  still  easier,  and  therefore  became  a  matter  of  8fr> 
rious  consideration  by  the  Council  of  Ancyra  (q.  v.),  and 
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resoltod  iń  tbe  revival  of  Łhe  o]d  HonUnist  contiortny 
as  to  tbe  pimty  and  holineas  of  the  Church,  besides  pro- 
Yoking  another  as  to  Łhe  exŁent  of  episcopal  powen. 
On  Łhe  oontrovenie8  and  schisme  which  were  Łhos  pro- 
Toked  in  Łhe  Afirican  Church,  see  Łhe  arŁicles  Cyprian  ; 
Dbcids;  Feucissimus;  Haktyrs  and  Confessors; 
NoYATiAK;  NoYATUS.  (Compare  also  Schaff,  CA.  Ilitł. 
ToL  i,  §  114  and  115.)  Epiphanius  asserts  Łhat  Mele- 
Łiu9  revived  Łhe  stniggle  a^uut  Łhe  laxi^  of  Church 
diacipUne ;  yet  Łhia  aasertion  is  noŁ  fuUy  subsŁantiated ; 
Łhe  qiiesŁion  of  aatbońŁy  was  alieady  Łhe  foremosŁ  in 
these  dłacuaBion&  See  Mbletius.  Thia  waa  sŁill  morę 
the  case  in  Łhe  oonŁroversy  with  Łhe  DonaŁists  (q.  ▼.). 

The  only  otber  pointa  to  be  noŁiced  are  eome  deci- 
liona  of  Łhe  councils  which  gradtially  eUtborated  each  of 
the  principles  finally  eatablished.  Tbus  aeven  canonet 
(l-S)  of  the  Synod  of  Ancyra  deŁermine  the  penance  to 
be  performed  by  Łhe  lapti,  It  disŁingiiiahed  beŁween 
thośe  who  cheerfuUy  partook  of  Łhe  repast  which  fol- 
k>wed  Łhe  sacrifioea  offered  to  idola,  Łhoae  who  partook 
of  iŁ  reluctanŁly  and  with  tean,  and  Łbose  who  ate  nonę 
of  it.  Tbeae  UtŁter  were  piinished  with  Łwo  years  of 
penanoe,  Łhe  otbers  morę  sererely.  Priests  who  had  sac- 
rifioed  to  idola  Ust  Łheir  ecclesiastical  character.  Tbe 
S\iiod  of  Nicasa  was  atill  morę  lenient.  Those  against 
wbom  it  was  most  serere  were  peraons  who  had  recanted 
wiŁhooŁ  being  ŁhreaŁened  in  their  livefl  or  fortones;  yeŁ 
eren  those,  wbile  dedared  to  be  **  unworthy  of  Łhe  pity 
of  Łhe  Church,"  were  also  readmiŁted.  NaŁurally,  as 
peraecation  decreased,  Łhe  Church  became  less  stringent, 
as  it  had  no  longer  to  fear  desertions.  £ven  before  that 
the  pracŁioe  of  the  Eastem  Church  had  become  yery 
lenient.  See  Tertullian,  De  putUcUia ;  De  peatUentia ; 
Orprian,  De  laptia ;  epistoła ;  epp.  canomete  Dionytii 
Akzandrinij  c  262;  Mansi,  Acta  ConciL  (Aiicyr.  1-^; 
Nioen.  10-13;  II  CarŁbag.  3;  III  CarŁhag.  27;  Agath. 
15) ;  Jacobi  Sirmondi  Hutoria  ptemtentitB  pubL  (1650) ; 
Joh.  Horini  Comm,  hittor,  de  disciplina  in  adbunietratione 
taer.pigmt.  IS  primu  toadiś  (1651);  Klee,  Die  BeidOe, 
cne  AiK.  kriL  Untenuchung  (1828) ;  Krause,  Dist.  de 
hpeit  prima  eedetia ;  Riddle,  Christian  Antig,  p.  624 
8q. ;  Siegel,  ChrittUck^Kirchliche  A  iterthiimer,  i,  290  sq. ; 
Schrockh,  Kirchenffeseh,  iv,  215, 282  są. ;  v,  59, 818, 382 ; 
Hefxog,  Real-Eneyklop.  vui,  200;  Blunt,  Diet.  HiH,  and 
DoćL  Tkeahgy,  p.  895.    See  Apostaby.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Łap^wing,  in  onr  yersion,  is  uaed  for  Pfi^^S!!^  (du- 
k^Aath',  perhaps  from  T|^^t  Łhe  Aiabic  for  oock,  and 
KB^S,  kead,  u  e.  ŁopknoŁ),  a  word  which,  occuning  aa 
the  name  of  an  undean  binł  only  in  Lev.  lu,  19  and 
Beat  xiv,  18,  affoids  no  inŁemal  or  ooUateral  eridence 
to  establish  the  propriety  of  the  translation.  It  has 
been  surmised  to  mean  ^  double-crest,**  which  is  suffi- 
oently  correct  when  applied  to  the  hoopoe,  but  less  so 
wfaoi  applied  to  the  lapwing  (Targum,  GaUiu  montamu), 
or  the  cuck  of  the  woods,  Tetrao  uroff<zUiu,  for  which 
bird  Bochart  produces  a  morę  direct  etymology ;  and  be 
mighŁ  baye  appealed  to  the  fact  ŁhaŁ  Łhe  i4Ma^(iii  risits 
Syria  io  winter,  exdnsiye  of  at  least  Łwo  species  of  Pte- 
rodu,  or  sand-grouse,  which  probably  remain  all-  Łhe 
7cv.  JBut  Łhese  names  were  andenUy,  as  well  as  in 
Bttdcni  timea,  so  often  oonfounded  that  Łhe  Greek  writ- 
en  eren  used  the  term  Gallinacea  to  denote  the  hoopoe ; 
for  Hesychius  explaina  ćroif/  in  iEschylus  by  the  Greek 
appettations  of  "  moor-oock"  and  **  mountain-cock''  (see 
Bwhart,  s.  v.  Dukiphath) ;  and  in  modem  languages 
ńmilar  mistakes  respecting  Łhis  bird  are  abundant.  JEa- 
cbylns  speaks  of  the  hoopoe  by  name,  and  expressly 
calls  it  the  Hrd  of  the  rodu  {Fragm,  291,  ąuoŁed  bv 
Ariatotte, H,A.\x,  49).  iElian  (iNT.  A .  ui,  26)  say s  Łhat 
thcie  Uids  build  Łheir  nests  in  lojhf  rocka.  Ari8totle's 
vtinb  are  to  tbe  same  effect,  for  be  wiites,  **Now  somc 
'■unuls  are  found  in  the  mountains,  aa  the  hoopoe,  for 
iMjMce"  (/f. ^.  i,  1).  When  Łhe  Łwo  lawsuit-wearied 
ótiieos  of  AŁhena,  Eudpides  and  PisŁbetasrus,  in  the 
«(MMdy  of  tbe  Birdi  of  Aristophanes  (20,  54),  are  on 
^iMir  aenchfor  the  home  of  Epopa,  king  of  birds,  their 


onńthological  conductors  lead  Łbem  Łhrongh  a  wild,  de»- 
erŁ  Łract  terminaled  by  mountains  and  rocks,  in  which  is 
situated  Łhe  royal  aviary  of  Epops.  The  Septuagint 
and  Yulgate  agree  with  Łhe  Arabian  interpretera  in 
translating  tbe  Hebrew  term  by  f  iroif/  and  upupa ;  and, 
as  the  Syrian  name  is  hihiphah,  and  Łhe  Egyptian  ku- 
kuphah,  both  apparently  of  Łhe  same  origin  as  dukiphath, 
Łhe  propriety  of  substituting  hoopoe  for  lapwing  in  our 
Yersion  appears  sufHciently  esŁablished.  The  word  hoo- 
poe is  evidently  onomatopoetic,  being  deriyed  from  the 
yoice  of  Łhe  bird,  which  resembles  tbe  words  **hoop, 
hoop,'*  sofUy  buŁ  rapidly  uŁtered.  "  It  utters  at  times  a 
sound  closely  resembling  the  word  hoop,  hoop,  hoop,  but 
breathed  out  so  softl}*,  but  rapidly,  as  to  remind  tbe 
hearer  of  the  notę  of  the  doye'*  (Yarrell,  Brit,  Birds,  ii, 
176).  The  Germans  cali  the  bird  Am  Houp,  the  French, 
La  Uuppe,  which  is  particularly  appropriate,  sa  it  refers 
both  Ło  Łhe  crest  and  notę  of  tbe  bird.  In  Sweden  it  ia 
known  by  the  name  of //dfr-/V>^/,the  army-bird,  because, 
from  its  ominous  en',  frequently  heard  in  the  wilds  of 
Łhe  forest,  while  Łhe  bird  itself  moyes  off  as  any  one  ap- 
proaches,  Łhe  oommon  people  haye  supposed  that  sea- 
sons  of  scardty  and  war  are  impending  (Lloyd^s  Scand. 
Advent.  ii,  B21), 

The  hoopoe  is  not  uncommon  in  Palestine  at  this  day 
(Forskftl,  Deser,  A  nim,  pref.  p.  7 ,  Russel,  A  leppo,  ii,  81 ; 
IldsŁ,  Nachr,  v,  Marokko,  p.  297 ;  oompare  Jerome,  ad 
Zech,  y,  9 ;  Bechstein,  Naturgesch,  ii,  547),  and  was  from 
remoŁe  ages  a  bird  of  mysŁery.  Many  and  strange  are 
the  stories  which  are  told  of  Łhe  hoopoe  in  ancienŁ  Ori- 
enŁal  fable,  and  some  of  Łhese  stories  are  by  no  means  to 
its  credit.  It  seems  to  haye  been  always  regarded,  both 
by  Arabians  and  Greeks,  with  a  superstitious  reyerence 
— a  drcumstance  which  it  owes,  no  doubt,  partly  to  its 
crest  (Aristoph.  Birds,  94 ;  oompare  Oyid,  Mest.  \i,  672), 
which  oertainly  giyes  it  a  most  imposing  appearance, 
partly  to  Łhe  lengŁh  of  its  beak,  and  partly,  also,  to  its 
habits.  '*If  any  one  anoinŁed  himself  wiŁh  its  blood, 
and  Łhen  fell  adeep,  be  would  see  diemons  snffocaŁing 
him** — **  if  its  liyer  were  eaten  with  nie,  the  eater's  wits 
would  be  sharpened,  and  pleasing  memories  be  excited" 
— are  superstitions  held  respecting  this  bird.  One  more 
fable  narrated  of  the  hoopoe  is  given,  because  its  origin 
can  be  traced  to  a  peculiar  habit  of  the  bird.  The 
Arabs  say  that  Łhe  hoopoe  is  a  beŁrayer  of  secrets ;  Łhat 
iŁ  is  able,  moreorer,  to  poinŁ  out  hidden  wells  and  fonn- 
tains  nnder  ground.  Now  Łhe  hoopoe,  on  settling  upon 
the  ground,  has  a  sŁrange  and  portentous-looking  habit 
of  bending  tbe  bead  downwards  till  Łhe  poinŁ  of  Łhe 
beak  touches  the  ground,  raising  and  depressing  ita 
crest  at  the  same  time.  Hence,  with  much  probability, 
arose  the  Arabie  fable.  These  stories,  absurd  as  they 
are,  are  here  menŁioned  because  iŁ  was  perhaps  in  a 
greaŁ  measure  owing,  noŁ  only  to  tlie  uncleanly  habits 
of  tbe  bird,  but  aLw  to  tbe  snpersŁitious  feeling  wiŁh 
which  Łhe  hoopoe  was  regarded  by  the  Egyptians  and 
heaŁhen  g^nerally,  ŁhaŁ  iŁ  was  forbidden  as  food  to  the 
Israelites,  whoae  affections  Jeboyah  wished  Ło  wean 
from  Łhe  land  of  Łheir  bondage,  to  which,  as  we  know, 
they  fondly  clung.  The  summit  of  Łhe  augural  rod  is 
sald  to  haye  been  caryed  in  Łhe  form  of  a  hoopoe's  bead ; 
and  one  of  Łhe  kind  is  still  used  by  Indian  gosseins,  and 
eyen  Armenian  bishops,  attenŁion  being  no  doubt  drawn 
to  Łhe  bird  by  iŁs  peculiarly  arranged  bars  upon  a  deli- 
caŁe  yinous  fawn  color,  and  furŁber  embellished  with  a 
beautiful  fan-shaped  crest  of  the  same  color.  Tbe  hoo- 
poe is  a  bird  of  the  slender-billed  Łribe,  allied  to  the 
creepers  (Cerłhiada),  about  as  large  as  a  pigeon,  buŁ 
FBŁher  more  slender.  The  generał  hue  is  a  delicate  red- 
dish  buff,  but  Łhe  back,  wings,  and  taił  are  beautifully 
marked  with  broad  altcmate  bands  of  black  and  wbite : 
the  feathers  of  the  crest,  which  can  be  raised  or  dropped 
aŁ  pleasure,  are  terminated  by  a  white  space  tipped  wiŁh 
black.  In  Egypt  these  birds  are  numerous  (Sonnini, 
Tratels,  i,  204),  forming  probably  two  species,  the  one 
permanently  residenŁ  abouŁ  human  habitations,  the  otber 
migratory,  and  tbe  same  that  yisits  Europę.    The  lat- 


Hoopo«  (Cpupa  £i»tił). 
t«r  wadei  in  the  mud  when  the  Nile  has  subtided,  nnd 
Mcks  Tor  woTTDB  and  inKCU;  nnd  th«  fonner  is  kno<m 
to  reu  its  yDung  m  much  inimerKd  iu  Lhc  shardt  and 
fragmenti  of  bwtln,  etr.,  aa  to  cauae  ■  disagreeible 
anwU  about  iu  nut,  which  is  ilirayi  ia  holea  or  in  hol- 
Idw  tieei.  Though  an  unclean  tnrd  in  tlie  Hebicw  law, 
Łhe  oomnioa  migratoiy  hoapoe  ia  eawn  in  Egypt,  and 
(omelimca  abo  in  Italy;  but  the  Mationaiy  apcciea  ia 
conŃdertd  ineditil&  Sec  Macgillim7'9  Briliih  Binit, 
iii,  48;  YaireCfinr.  0.  ii,  i:S,  2d  «L;  UoySt  Samdi- 
maioH  Admilura,  ii,  S^l.  Ttie  chief  gniundł  tor  all 
the  fikbf  habils  whiub  have  been  aacribed  to  thia  much- 
■ualigned  bird  are  to  b«  Tound  in  Ihe  fict  tbit  it  rraorU 
to  dunghills,  elŁ,  in  »f«rch  of  Ihe  woims  and  iineela 
wbich  i[  llnda  thera.  A  writei  in  Ibii,  i.  49.  uys,  "  We 
foond  the  hoopoe  s  rery  good  biid  to  eaU"  Triitiam 
BaysoTthe  hoapoe  (/iu,  i,  27):  "Tbe  ArabBhave  asu- 
peratitioua  rerereoce  for  Ihiilńrd,  wliicb  they  believe  to 
poasen  iiiarvellaus  medicinal  qualilies,  and  cali  it '  ihe 
Doctor.'  Iu  bead  ia  an  inditpenaable  ingredient  in  all 
charma,  and  in  the  pni^lice  of  wiichcnlŁ"  —  Kitto; 
Smilh;  Kwrbaim.  Sec  Bochart,  ł/irroi.  iii,  107  »q.i 
JfaaenmUller,  ^&rHA.  IV,  ii,  32Gi  0«)manQ,  SantniJ:  t, 
66aq.i  Somaitr,  Bibl.  A  b/umdL  i. 'ibt  tą. ;  Famg  Cgeh- 
padia,  e_  v.  Upupida ;  Wood,  Bihit  A  rantatt,  p^  Bd'i. 

Dr.  Thonuon,  hoiTever.  diaaeota  frmn  the  common 
Tiew  above  that  the  Hebnw  diiUphalh  ia  the  ordinary 
had-bood  OT  hoopoe,  on  Łhe  ground  tbat  the  latter  "  ia  a 
amall  lird,  ffood  lo  fat,  conipai»lively  rare,  and  there- 
(an  not  lilidy  to  hare  been  menlioned  at  all  by  tloses, 
and  atiU  leM  (o  hare  been  claBied  with  ihe  unclean." 
He  proposes  the  EnKliih  prurii,  called  by  the  nativea 
noie  and  bu-lrtl,  "  Tbe  bijd  appean  in  Paleatine  only 
ia  tbe  depth  of  winter.     It  thcn  diapenea  over  the 

tirely  djiappeara.    It  loosu  on  the  ground  ntiererer 
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oigbt  orertakes  it  It  ulten  a  loud  acreain  wben  aboM 
to  fly,  wbich  sounda  like  the  lut  of  the  >bove  namea. 
It  is  legaided  aa  an  unclean  biid  by  the  Araba.  Tlie 
upper  part  of  the  body  and  winga  are  of  a  dul]  alate-crj- 
or,  the  under  paru  of  both  are  wbite.  It  baa  a  tupknot 
on  the  binder  pait  of  the  bead  pointing  backward  like 
■  boni,  and  when  mnning  about  on  the  ground  it  cloae- 
ly  r«»etoble«  a  young  hare"  (Ijnd  aitd  Baók,  i,  IW). 

Łardner,  Dlonyaina,  LL.D.,  a  diatinguitbed  Eng- 
iiah  writei  onpbyaica)  acicnce.  was  bom  in  Dublin  ApriI 
8, 1T93,  and  was  appoioted  profcmor  of  natura]  philoao- 
phy  and  astronorny  in  Uniyersity  College,  London,  in 
mus.  In  1830  be  projected  a  aort  of  EncyclopKdia,  con- 
■isting  of  original  treatisca  on  biatory,  science,  econom- 
ics,  etc^by  the  musi  etsinent  authors,  and  ]M  valuDiea 
were  accordingly  publisbed,  undei  the  generał  name  of 
Lardne>-'t  Cyctopadia,  tietween  1830  and  1844,  Some 
of  tbf»e  volunłe«  were  from  big  own  pen.  A  aecond  ia- 
aue  of  Ihis  work  was  liegun  in  18&3.     He  bas  publisbed 

are  hta"  hand-booke'' nf  rańoua  brancbea  of  natura]  phi- 
l0K>phy  (1854-  661.  He  ia  alw  Ehe  autbor  of  the  flateam 
of  Scieim  and  A  rt,  an  e^cellent  popular  exporition  of 
the  phyaical  aciencea,  wiib  their  applinliona.  He  djed 
in  Pnrie  Apiil  29,  ]8ó9.— Chambens  Cgriopadia,  s.  r. 

I  IiBrdner,  Nathaulal,  D.D.,  a  verj  noted  En^liah 
theologian  and  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  of 
Arian  lendency.  was  Inni  in  Hawkshunt,  in  Kent.  in 

I  1684.     Id  evly  life  he  ma  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Joahua  Old- 

'  Aeld,  a  minister  of  emincncc  in  that  denominalion,  but, 
like  many  of  ihe  Dissenten  of  his  Limę,  he  prcfeired  to 

'  go  abroad  to  pmaecute  łiis  Rtudies.  Ile  spenc  morę  Ihan 
yeara  at  the  Unircrsity  of  Utjechl,  where  he  alud- 
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at  Ihe  UnirerŃty  of  Leyden.  He  retumed  lo  England 
iu  1708,  and  continued  to  prosecule  his  Iheologiea]  slud- 
iea  with  a  new  to  the  miniairy,  which  he  enlered  at  ihe 
age  of  twenly-fire.  He  began  pieaching  al  Sloke-New- 
ington  in  1709,  bul,  owing  to  his  want  of  power  to  mod- 
ulale  his  yoice,  soon  became  privste  cbaplain  and  talor 
in  the  famlly  of  lady  Treby.  In  1724  he  was  appoinied 
lecturer  at  the  Old  jewry,  where  he  dehvered  in  outline 
his  work,  Tke  Crrdibilily  o/lhi  Goiptl  Uiitorg  (London, 
1727-43, 6  Yola-St-o),  gcnerally  acknowledged  as  consti- 
tutingthe  ninst  unaiunrerable  defence  of  Chrislianityto 
our  own  day.  "  The  work  is  unequalled  for  Ihe  eslent 
and  accuracy  of  iC8  inTCitigatione^  Recent  rcscarchci 
supplemrnt  it,  but  it  ia  not  Ukelv  that  they  will  ever  m* 
peisede  it"  (W.  J.  Cox  in  Ritto).  bir  James  Mackin- 
losb,  in  bia  remarka  on  P«]ey  (in  the  Vir<r  nfthe  Próg- 
rtu  aj"  Kliicol  Piilopophy),  rm.thrT  discrediu  iu  genenl 
usefulneM  as  an  apologetical  work,  bersiiseit'^  soon  wea- 
riea  ont  tbe  greater  part  of  readrr^"  Ihou^b  there  are 
tnany  emioent  Engliah  cri tica  who  think  otherwise  (com- 
parę  Allibone, Diet, ofEtiffl. and  Am.  A ulhon, 
11,1060}.  ButevenairJ.MackintnahFonc«dea 
that  with  the  scholar  it  bas  power :  "  The  few 
who  are  morę  pitieot  bave  almost  alwai-s  been 
gradoalty  won  oi'eT  to  fed  pleasuie  in  a  dis- 
play of  knowledge,  protn  ty,  chiiity.  and  meek- 
ne«  unmalcbed  by  an  aTowtd  adt-ocate  in  a 
caat  deep1v  iiitere«ting  liis  warmesl  feelingi" 
(eompare  also  Lcland,  Deitlical  H-riIrrw).  In 
1729hewasunei[pcctedlycalledtniheCbun?!i 
in  Cnitched  Friar^,  which  position  be  scccpt- 
ed  and  hcld  for  about  twenty-two  yeara.  He 
died  at  bis  native  place  in  1768,  haring  de- 
voted  his  long  life  to  tbe  proaeculion  of  Iheo- 
Inaical  inquiry.  to  the  exi?lusion  of  airaoal  any 
nther  subject.  As  a  supplement  to  Tjlr  Crnf- 
ibiliti/,  Laniner  wrote  IlUlery  ofike  ApoMlrt 
md  Erai^lult,VTilrri  nfUie  S.  Tetl.  (1756- 
57,  again  1760,  3  v ols.  8vo;  miaa  in  rai.  li  of 
biehop  W«l»on'B  CoUmim  of  Trarśi).  Dr, 
l^tdner  likewise  wrote  many  other  treatian, 
in  wliich  his  atore  of  leaming  is  brought  to 
bear  on  queation>  importwil  in  Cbiiatian  tłie- 
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ology.    The  mott  remarkable  of  theee,  his  minor  puUi- 
eadoiu,  are  hia  Ldier  oh  the  Logoa  (1759),  in  whicb  it  dia- 
tinctly  appean  that  he  was  of  the  Unitarian  or  Socioian 
•ehool ;  and  ffutory  oftke  HereticM  ofthejirrt  łwo  Centu- 
ria after  Christ  (pablbhed  afler  his  deceaae  [  1780, 4to], 
with  additioos  by  John  Hogg).  The  beat  edition  of  Lard- 
aer^s  worka  is  Łhat  by  Dr.  Andrew  Kippia  (Lond.  1788, 
U  Tols.  Sito);  bat  it  ia  no  meao  proof  of  the  eatlmation 
10  which  they  are  helil,  that,  large  as  the  collection  ia, 
they  were  reprinted  entire  as  late  as  1838  (Lond.  10  yola. 
8ro,  a  Tery  handwme  edition).    Hia  writinga,  now  morę 
than  a  oentury  old,  are  still  regarded  as  ''  a  btdwark  on 
the  aide  of  truth ,"  ao  much  ao  that  not  only  miniatera 
and  studenta  of  theology  of  our  day  can  ill  afford  to  be 
wtthout  them,  but  erery  intelligent  layman  who  aeeka 
to  do  bis  duty  in  the  Church,  of  which  he  is  a  part, 
ihoald  poasess  and  atady  them.    ^  In  the  applauae  of 
Dr.  Lardner,"  says  T.  H.  Home  {BibL  Bib,  p.  868),  '*  all 
parties  of  Chiiatians  are  nnited,  regarding  him  aa  the 
champion  of  their  oommon  and  holy  faith.    Secker,  Por- 
teos,  Wataon,  Tomline,  Jortln,  Hay,  and  Paley,  of  the 
Anglican  Charch;  Doddridge,  Kippia,  and  Prieatley, 
among  the  Diasenters^  and  all  foreign  Protestant  Bibli- 
cal  critica  have  rendered  public  homage  to  hia  leamiug, 
hia  Ikinieaa,  and  hia  great  merita  as  a  Christian  apolo- 
giat    The  candid  of  the  literat!  of  the  Romish  com- 
manion  ha^e  esctolled  his  labors;  and  even  Morgan  and 
Gibbon,  professed  onbelieyers,  bave  awarded  to  him  the 
meed  or  faithfuliiefls  and  iropartiality.     By  collecting  a 
mas  of  Bcattered  eridences  in  favor  of  the  authenticity 
of  tbe  erangelical  hisŁory,  he  esŁabliahed  a  bulwark  on 
the  aide  of  truth  which  infidelity  haa  never  preaumed  to 
attack."    See  Dr.  Kippia,  Li/e  ofLartb»a',  in  vol.  i  of 
the  works  of  the  laUer ;  Allibone,  Diet,  o/Brit,  and  A  m. 
Amkon,  ii,  1060 ;  Engliah  Cyclop.  a.  v. ;  Farrar,  Critieal 
HitL  ofFree  Tkcugkt,  p.  468 ;  Domer,  Perion  of  Christ, 
iirpCiii,App.p.407. 

Łar&s,  in  connection  with  the  ManAs  and  the  Pb- 
nlHSf  were  tutclary  spirits,  genii,  or  deities  of  the  an- 
deot  Romana.  The  deriration  of  the  names  ia  not  per- 
haps  ąoite  certain,  but  the  firat  ia  generally  oonsidered 
tbe  ploral  of  lar^  an  Etruacan  word  aignifying  "  lord**  or 
"bero;'*  the  aecond  ia  auppoeed  to  mean  'Hhe  good  or 
beoerolent  ones  ;**  and  the  third  u  connected  with  pe- 
»*, "  the  innermost  part  of  a  house  or  sanctuary."  The 
Larea,  Manes,  aud  Penates  do  not  appear  to  have  becn 
n^^azded  as  essentially  difTerent  beings,  for  the  names 
are  freąuently  tiaed  either  interchangeably  or  in  auch  a 
conjonction  as  almost  impliea  identity.  Yet  aome  have 
tboóght  that  a  distinction  ia  diacemible,  and  have  look- 
«d  ppon  the  Lares  as  earthly,  the  Manes  as  infemal, 
and  tbe  Penates  as  beavenly  protectors — ^a  notion  which 
kas  probably  originated  in  the  fact  that  Manea  ia  a  gen- 
efil  oame  for  the  soula  of  the  departed,  those  who  in- 
hibit  the  lower  world;  while  among  the  Penatea  are 
tododed  auch  great  deitiea  as  Jupiter,  Juno,  Yeata,  etc. 
Heoce  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  the  Manea  were  juat 
the  Larea  yiewed  aa  departed  spirits,  and  that  the  Pe- 
utn  embraced  not  only  the  Larea,  but  all  splrita,  wheth- 
cr  (hemons  or  deities,  who  6xercŁ8ed  a  "  apecial  provi- 
(łence"*  orer  families,  cities,  etc  Of  the  former,  Manes, 
we  know  almost  nothing  distinctiTely.  An  annual  fes- 
tiral  was  held  in  their  honor  on  the  19th  of  Februar}', 
ciiled  FeraUa  or  Parentaliai  of  the  latter,  Penates,  we 
sre  ia  nearly  eąual  ignoranoe,  but  of  the  Lares  we  have 
a  aomewhat  detailed  acoount,  They  were,  like  the  Pe- 
natea, diyided  into  two  claases  —  Lares  domestici  and 
^o^a  puidicL  The  former  were  the  aouls  of  yirtuoua 
BKeators  set  free  from  the  realm  of  shades  by  the  Ache- 
notic  rites,  and  exalŁed  to  the  rank  of  protectors  of 
their  deacendants.  They  were,  in  short,  houaehold  goda, 
*ad  their  worahip  waa  really  a  worship  of  ancestora. 
The  firat  of  the  Larea  in  point  of  honor  waa  the  Lar/a- 
^Hiaris,  the  founder  of  the  houae,  the  family  Lar,  who 
aecompanied  it  in  all  its  changes  of  residence.  The 
Lares  jnMici  had  a  wider  apherc  of  inflaence,  and  re- 
ctived  paniculai  names  iiom  the  places  over  which  they 


ruled.  Tlius  we  read  of  Lares  compUtUes  (the  Lares  of 
cross-roads),  Lares  ricorum  (the  Lares  of  streets),  the 
Lares  rurales  (the  rural  Lares),  Lares  maks  (the  Lares 
of  the  highwaysX  Lares  permanm  (the  Lares  of  the 
aea),  and  tbe  Lares  cubicuH  (the  Larea  of  tbe  bedcham- 
ber).  The  images  of  these  guardian  spirits  or  deities 
were  placed  (at  least  in  large  houaes)  iii  smali  shrines 
or  compartments  called  cedicida  or  lararia,  They  were 
worshipped  every  day :  whenever  a  Koman  family  aat 
down  to  meala,  a  portion  of  the  food  waa  preaented  to 
them ;  but  particular  honora  were  paid  to  them  on  the 
calenda,  nonea,  and  idea  of  the  month ;  and  at  featiye 
gatheringa  the  lararia  were  throWn  open,  and  the  im- 
ages of  the  household  gods  were  adomed  with  garlanda. 
— Chambera,  a.  v.  See  Smith^a  Dictionary  of  Classical 
Biography  and  Afythologj/,  &  y. 

Łamed,  8ylve8ter,  an  American  Presbyterian 
minister,  bom  in  Pittafield,  Maaa.,  Aug.  81,  17%,  was 
educated  at  Lenox  Academy  and  Middlebury  College, 
studied  theology  in  Princeton  Seminary,  and  was  or- 
dained  in  July,  1817.  His  earliest  effoits  at  preaching 
showed  rare  gifls  of  eloquence,  and  his  first  sermons, 
deliyered  in  New  York  city,  attracted  large  crowds,  and 
melted  whole  audiences  to  tcara.  President  Davis,  of 
Middlebury  College,  remarked  of  him  that  in  hia  com- 
position  and  eloquence  he  was  not  surpassed  by  any 
youth  whom  he  had  ever  known;  and  John  Quincy 
Adams  dedared  that  he  had  never  heard  his  equal  in 
the  pulpit.  To  hu  wonderful  gilt  of  oratory  Lamed 
add^  the  strength  of  a  dignifled  and  comnuinding  pres- 
cnce,  a  voice  fuli  of  melody  and  pathos,  thoroogh  and 
sympathetic  appreciation  of  his  theme,  and  an  unyield- 
ing  devotion  to  his  calling.  He  had  the  unusual  power 
of  winning  bis  audience  with  the  utterance  of  almost 
his  first  sentence.  His  very  look  was  eloquent.  Lamed 
was  aolicited  to  take  the  firat  atationa,  with  the  largeat 
aalariea ;  but,  deairing  to  give  hia  cnergiea  to  build  up 
the  Church  where  it  was  weak,  he  went  to  New  Orleana, 
and  soon  organized  a  church,  the  First  Presbyterian, 
over  which  he  became  pastor.  He  labored  there  with 
the  greatcst  aucceae,  creating  deep  impreasions  upon  the 
popular  mind  until  hia  death,  Aug.  20, 1820.  Seldom, 
if  ever,  haa  the  death  of  one  ao  young  cauaed  such  wide- 
spread  sorrow.  His  Life  and  Sermons  were  published 
by  Rev.  R.  R.  Gurley  (New  York,  1844, 12mo).  —  ĄUi- 
bonę,  Diet  ofBrit,  and  A  mer,  A  ulhors,  ii,  1060 ;  Water- 
bury,  Shrtches  ofEloguent  Prea^hers,  p.  38  sq. ;  Aew  Eng- 
hmder,  v,  70  aq. 

Łamedf^William  Angustns,  a  noted  American 
Congregational  theologian  and  profeaaor,  waa  bora  in 
Thompson  County,  Conn.,  June  28, 1806.  His  ancestors 
had  lived  in  that  opunty  for  four  generations,  the  first 
of  the  family  having  come  over  in  John  Winthrop*s  col- 
on}' in  1680.  Provided  with  suitable  opportunities  for 
obtaining  an  education  by  his  father,  a  lawyer  of  oon- 
siderable  ability  and  renown,  young  Lamed  was  gradu- 
ated  at  Yale  Coll^^  with  honor  when  about  twenty 
years  of  age.  Although  religionsly  trained  he  was 
somewhat  aceptical  in  hia  youth,  but,  under  the  preach- 
ing of  Dr.  Fitch  while  in  college,  he  waa  powerfully  im- 
preased,  and  in  the  great  revival  that  occurred  aoon  after 
his  graduation  ho  reaolyed  to  be  a  foUower  of  ChriaU 
After  teaching  five  ycara,  firat  at  Saliabury,  N.  C,  and 
then  for  three  yearR  as  tutor  in  Yale  College,  he  entered 
'  upon  hia  theological  studiea,  and  waa  ordained  in  1834 
pastor  of  the  Second  Congregational  Church,  Millbuiy, 
Masa.,  but  waa  compelled  to  relinąuUh  thia  charge  in 
the  following  year  on  account  of  iropaired  health.  From 
1835  to  18S9  he  waa  associated,  at  their  rcqueat,  with 
Rev.  N.  S.  Beman,  D.D.,  and  Kev.  Mr.  Kirk,  in  inatruct- 
ing  theological  students  in  Troy,  N.  Y.  Soon  after  fin- 
ishing  his  labors  in  Troy  be  waa  appointed  profeasor  of 
rhetoric  and  En^lish  literaturę  in  Yale  College,  a  posi- 
tion  which  he  filled  with  honor  and  usefulncss  tiU  his 
death,  Feb.  8, 1862.  Prof.  Larned's  literary  labors  were 
moatly  confined  to  the  New  Englander,  of  which  he  was 
editor  for  two  yeara,  and  to  which  he  contribuŁed  twen- 
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ty-6ey«i  different  aitideB  on  a  rariety  of  topics.  Aa 
the  pastor  of  a  choicti,  as  the  sacoeaaor  of  Dr.  Goodrich 
in  the  profe8sor'B  chair,  and  aa  a  literaiy  man,  he  aoquiŁ- 
ted  himaelf  wiŁh  fidelity  and  succoss.  He  was  a  man 
aimple  and  unpretending  in  his  tastes  and  habits,  of 
great  pority  of  cbaracter,  and  of  strong  iaith  in  Christ 
as  his  Sayiour.  See  New  Engkmder,  1862,  April,  art.  ix ; 
Appleton,  Kew  Am.  Cydop.  voL  x,  a.  v. ;  Congreg.  Q,uart., 
1863 ;  Dr.  Theodore  Woolsey,  Funeral  Diacourte  comr' 
memoratwe  of  Reo,  W,  A»  Lamed  (New  Uaven,  1862, 
8vo).     (H.A.R) 

Łaroche,  Alaik  de,  also  called  Alanus  de  Rupb, 
a  French  Roman  Cathblic  theologian,  was  bom  in  Brit- 
tany  about  the  year  1428.  While  yet  quite  young  he 
joined  Łhc  Dominicans,  studied  philosophy  and  theology 
at  Paris,  and  was  sent  to  the  Netherlands  in  1459.  Af- 
ter  lecturing  for  a  while  in  the  conreuts  of  lilie  and 
Douai,  he  became  profeasor  of  theology  at  Gand  in  1468, 
and  at  Rostock  in  1470.  He  died  at  Zwoll  Sept  8, 1475. 
Fuli  of  zeal,  but  veiy  deficient  in  knowledge,  Laroche 
labored  oeaseleaaly  to  propagate  the  use  of  the  roeary ; 
he  was  Łhe  first  to  preach  on  this  practice,  introducing 
in  his  sermons  maryellous  stories  which  he  mosUy  in- 
Yented  himself.  His  works  were  published  morę  than 
a  century  after  his  death,  under  the  title  Beałus  A  bmus 
de  Rupe  redwwuMy  de  PsaUeriOf  aeu  Hosario  Chrisłi  ei  Mor 
ritBf  tractatuiy  in  Vpartet  distributus  (Friburg,  1619, 4to ; 
CoL  1624;  Naples,  1630).  See  Trithemius, /)e  Scnpt, 
Kcdet,  c.  850;  Choquet,  Script.  Belg,  OnL  Pradicat.  p. 
202-218;  Echud,  Script,  Ord.  Piredicat.  f  Faąuot,  Mi- 
tuoiretf  etc.,  iii,  144-150;  Hoefer,  A7>tii*.  Biog.  Generale, 
xxix,  622.    See  Rosary.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Łarochefoncauld,  Fbakcois,  Dcc  de,  a  noted 
French  philosophical  writer,  the  descendant  of  an  old 
French  family  of  great  celebrity,  was  bom  in  1613.  He 
early  enjoycd  the  favor  and  confidence  of  the  oourt,  but 
involved  himself  in  intrigues  against  cardinal  RicheUeu, 
and  in  the  tumults  of  the  Frondę,  and  was  obliged  to 
retire  into  privaŁe  life.  £ver  attached  to  Uterary  pur- 
suits,  he  cultirated  the  society  of  the  most  eminent  lit- 
erary  persons  of  his  time,  Boileau,  Racine,  and  Moli^re, 
and  composed  his  famous  Memoires  (Ćologne,  1662; 
Amsterdam,  1723,  etc),  in  which  he  giyes  a  sirople  but 
mastorly  historie  account  of  the  polidcal  crents  of  his 
time.  In  1665  he  published  Refleiioru  ou  Sentencea  et 
Marimes  MoraUs,  a  work  containing  360  detached 
thoughts,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  most  widely  celebrated 
is  his  definition  of  hypocrisy,  as  *Hhe  homage  which 
vice  renders  to  yirtue."  The  book  is  regarded  as  a 
model  of  French  prose,  and  exhibits  much  acutoness  of 
obeervation,  and  a  elear  perception  of  the  preralent  oor- 
raption  and  hypocrisy  of  his  time.  Larochefoucauld 
died  March  17, 1680.  His  (Kuvres  Camplełet  were  edit- 
ed  by  Depping  (Par.  1818),  and  his  writings  haye  been 
oommented  on  by  a  host  of  critics  of  the  most  different 
schoola,  as  Yoltaire,  Yinet,  Sainto-Beuve,  and  Victor  Cou- 
sin.  See  Suard,  Xotice  sur  La  Rochefoucauld ;  Sainte- 
Benye,  Etwke  sur  La  Roctwfoumuily  in  his  Porłraiłs 
des  Femmes  ,•  Hoefer,  Aoiir.  Biog.  Generale,  xxix,  634  są. 
-^hambers,  Cydopadia,  a.  y. 

Łaromiguidre,  Pierre,  a  distingiushed  French 
metaphysician,  was  bora  at  Livignac-le-Haut,  Aycy-ron, 
Nov.  3, 1756.  He  studied  at  the  College  of  Villefranche, 
and  became  successiyely  professor  of  philosophy  at  Car- 
cassonne, Tarbes  and  La  Fleche,  and  Toulouse.  In  1790 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  soon  became  professor  of  the 
norinal  school  In  1812  he  confined  łiimself  to  hia  office 
of  librarian  of  the  uniyersity,  still  retaining,  howeyer, 
the  title  of  professor  of  the  faculty  of  philosophy.  He 
died  at  Paris  Aug.  12,  1837.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  miscellaiieotts  pieces,  his  chief  reputation  as  a  phi- 
losopher  rests  on  his  Lecons  de  PkUoeophie  (3d  ed.  Paris, 
1826,  3  yols.  12mo).  He  had  been  educated  a  zealous 
pupil  of  Ćondillac,  but  there  were,  as  Cousin  expresses 
it,  two  men  in  Laromiguit;re,  the  ancient  and  the  mod- 
•m;  the  disciple  and  the  adyersary  of  Ćondillac 


Lttromiguiir^s  Pkilo»cpkg.-^L)  Clasa^uaiitm  cfłhę 
FaeulHet. — "  Theae  powers  and  capadties  he  separates 
into  two  great  claases — thoae  of  the  understandvuf  and 
thoee  of  the  tńlL  The  facoltiea  of  the  undentanding  he 
redttcea  to  these  three :  1.  Attention;  2.  Comparison ;  3. 
Reasoning.  Of  these  three,  attention  is  the  fundamental 
principLe  from  which  the  other  two  proceed ;  and  of  these 
two,  again,  the  phenomena  usually  denoted  by  the  wocds 
memory,  judgment,  imagination,  etc,  are  simply  modi- 
dcations.  Since,  howeyer,  these  three  generic  powers,  in 
their  last  analyais,  are  all  induded  in  the  firat,  the  wbole 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  underatanding  may  be  aud  to 
spring  from  the  one  gpreat  fundamental  faculty  of  atteiitiotL 
If  we  now  tum  to  the  teill,  we  find,  aocording  to  M.  Laro> 
migui^re,  a  complete  paridlel  existing  between  ita  phe- 
nomena and  those  we  haye  just  been  considering.  The 
foundation  of  all  yoluntary  action  in  man  is  detire ;  and 
in  the  same  manner  as  we  haye  already  seen  the  two 
lattor  facultiea  of  the  underatanding  spring  from  the 
first,  80  now  we  see  springing  from  desire,  as  the  baais, 
the  two  corresponding  phenomena  ofpreference  and  /i6- 
er(y.  These  three  powers,  then,  being  established,  all 
the  subordinate  powers  of  Łhe  will  are  without  difBcnlty 
reducible  to  them,  so  that,  at  length,  we  have  the  com- 
pleto  man  yiewed  in  two  different  aspecta — in  the  one 
as  an  intellectual,  in  the  other  as  a  yoluntaiy  being,  the 
chief  facts  of  his  intellectual  exactly  corresponding  to 
those  of  his  yoluntary  existence.  Lastly,  to  bring  the 
whole  system  to  a  state  of  oomplete  unity,  our  author 
shows  that  desire  itself  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  peculiar 
form  of  attention ;  that  the  fundamental  principle,  there- 
fore,  of  our  intellectual  and  yoluntary  life  is  the  same; 
that  the  power  of  attention,  broadly  yiewed  (being,  in 
fact,  but  another  expre8Bion  for  the  natural  actiyity  of 
the  human  mind),  is  the  point  from  which  the  whole 
originally  proceeda.  Now  the  contrast  between  thia 
psychology  and  that  of  Ćondillac  is  sufficiently  striking, 
the  one  being  indeed,  in  a  measure,  directly  opposite  to 
the  other.  The  one  lays  at  the  foundation  of  our  wholo 
intellectual  and  actiye  life  a  faculty  purely  passire  in  ita 
naturę,  and  regards  all  phenomena  aa  simply  transfor- 
mations  of  it ;  the  other  assumes  a  primitive  powcr,  the 
yery  essence  of  which  is  acłwity,  and  makes  all  our  other 
powers  morę  or  less  share  in  this  essence." 

(2.)  Origtn  ofour  Ideas. — "  Herę,  in  order  to  swcnrc 
as  little  as  poasible  in  appearance  from  the  philosophy 
of  Ćondillac,  he  makes  the  whole  materiał  of  our  knowl- 
edge come  from  our  sensibility.    Ćondillac  had  derired 
all  our  ideas  from  sensation  in  its  ordinaiy  and  contract- 
ed  sense;  Locke  had  deriyed  them  from  sensation  and 
reflection,  thus  taking  in  the  active  as  well  as  the  pasa- 
ive  element  to  aocouut  for  the  phenomena  of  the  caae ; 
M.  Laromigui&re,  howcver,  explain8  his  meaning  of  the 
word  sensibility  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  foun- 
dation still  broader  than  that  of  Locke  himself.     Sensi- 
bility, he  shows,  is  of  four  kiuds:  1.  That  prodnced  by 
the  action  of  extemal  things  upon  the  mind — this  is 
sensation  in  the  ordlnary  sense  of  the  word ;  2.  that  pro- 
duced  by  the  action  of  our  faculties  upon  cach  other — 
this  is  equivalent  to  Locke^s  reflection ;  3.  tliat  which  is 
produced  by  the  recurrence  and  comparison  of  severa2 
ideas  together,  giying  us  the  perception  of  rekuicms; 
and,  4.  that  which  is  produced  by  the  contemplation  of 
human  actions,  as  right  or  wrong,  which  is  the  mond 
faculty.     In  this  theory  it  appears  at  once  evident  that 
there  is  a  secret  reyolt  from  the  doctrines  of  sensational- 
isro.     The  activity  of  the  human  mind  was  agaia  vin- 
dicated,  the  majesty  of  reason  restored,  and,  what  was 
still  morę  important,  the  morał  faculty  was  again  ralaed 
from  its  ruins  to  sway  its  sceptre  oyer  human  actions 
and  purposeSb    M.  Lairomiguifere,  the  ideologist,  will  al* 
ways  be  yiewed  as  the  day-star  of  French  eclecticism" 
(Moreli,  Hisłory  of  Modem  Philosophy^  p.  631  są.). 

Laromigui^re'8  works  were  published,  in  the  7th  edi- 

tion,  as  (Kurres  de  /.Airomigutere,  at  Paris,  in  1S62.      See 

;  Cousin,  FragmeiUs  philosophiquet  (1838),  ii,  468;  Dami- 

ron,  Eseai  tur  tlJittoire  de  la  Philoiophie  en  Frtmce  ou 
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7vf^  tiiek  (1828);  Dannoii,  Ab<iee  tur  la  Yie  et  le* 
Ecriis  de  Laromiffuure  (1839);  Yalette,  Laramiffuiire 
etrźeledisme  (1842);  Saphary,  JJŹcoU  £cL'<iique  et 
TEcoU  FrancaUe  (1844);  Perrard,  Logtcfie  dasnąue 
iapriu  les  pryneipeM  de  LMromiguikre  (1844);  C.  Mallet, 
Mm,  sur  LarttmiguHrey  in  the  Compte  rendu  de  lAca' 
dimie  des  Sciences  morales  et  politigues  ^1847),  yoL  iii ; 
Tissot,  Appriciations  des  Lecons  de  PhUoeopkie  de  Loro- 
mguurę  (1805);  Mignet,  Notice  historigue  tur  la  Vie  et 
la  ŹcriU  de  M.  Lanmiguiire  (1856) ;  Taine,  /^  Philo- 
topkes  Fnmcait  dki  lir^  siede  (1857) ;  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  Generale^  xxix,  669. 

LuOB,  Jons  Jacx>b,  a  minister  of  the  Genoan  Re- 
fonned  Charch,  of  Hugaenot  descent,  was  bora  in  Le- 
bigh  COfFa^,  in  Feb.  1755.  He  was  three  yean  a  sol- 
dier  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  fought  in  the  battle 
of  TrenUML  Afterwards  be  went  to  North  Carolina, 
wbere  be  taught  scbooL  He  Htudied  theology  priyate- 
ly,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1795.  He  preacbed 
aeren  years  in  Nortb  Caroliną  when  be  remored  to 
Ohio,  and  tfaere  conttnued  the  good  work.  He  waa  not 
orduned,  howerer,  tiU  18*20.  He  died  Nor.  17,  1844, 
baviDg  aocomplished  an  iroportant  work  in  Ohio  as  a 
{AODcer  of  the  German  Reformed  Church.  Mr.  Laros 
wiote  much.  He  kft  behind  in  MS.  treatisea  on  The 
Ikertes  ofOod  ami  ReprobaŁionj  and  The  Eridences  of 
satiąg  FuitA.  These  are  in  German— ably  conoeived, 
well  coodacted,  and  written  in  a  beauŁiful  style.  He  left 
also  a  number  of  poems  of  oonsiderable  merit.  Without 
much  learaing,  he  was  decidedly  a  genius,  but,  wbat  is 
better,  he  left  behind  him  the  record  of  a  long,  laborious, 
and  uKful  life. 

Łairoąne,  Daniel,  a  French  theologian  and  writer, 
was  bom  at  Yitre  near  1660.  He  studied  theology, 
and  was  aboat  to  enter  the  ministry,  when  the  revoca- 
tion  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  drove  him  to  London.  After 
pieachbg  in  the  capital  of  England  for  s^reral  months, 
be  vent  to  Copenhagen  as  minister  to  Uuguenot  refu- 
gws.  In  1690  he  returned  to  France,  and  became  a  Ro- 
man Cathotic ;  bot  he  failed  to  meet  with  socceas  among 
the  Romantsts,  and  he  devoted  himself  mainly  to  study, 
and  kept  in  doee  retirement  from  the  woiid.  He  died 
at  Paiia  Sept.  5, 1731.  A  list  of  his  writings,  which  are 
IM  of  pazticuUr  interest,  is  given  in  Hoefer,  Aotrr.  Bio^, 
6«wmfc,  xxix,  697-699. 

Lairoąae,  Mattbien  de,  a  distinguished  French 
Protestant  theologian,  was  bora  at  Liairac,  near  Agen,  in 
1619.  He  studied  theology  at  Montauban,  and  in  1643 
became  pantor  of  the  Church  at  Poujoh.  The  next  year 
be  vent  in  the  same  capacity  to  Yitre,  where  he  re- 
Biained  twenty-«ix  yeara^  In  1669  he  was  proposed  as 
Binister  to  the  Church  of  Charenton,  but  the  govero- 
neot  oppoaed  his  nomination ;  similar  reasons  prerent- 
ed  his  aocepting  a  cali  as  pastor  and  professor  to  Sau- 
mur.  He  shortly  after  went  to  Rouen,  where  he  died, 
Jan.  31, 1684.  Lanoque  was  a  man  of  eminent  natural 
taknta,  extensive  learaing,  and  great  activity.  He  wrote 
a  large  number  of  worka,  roostly  polemical,  the  principal 
of  wbich  are,  Iłietoire  de  VEudtarxstie  (Amst.  1669, 4to ; 
^  ed.  1671, 8vo) ;  a  rery  acholarly  work,  by  far  his  best, 
and  of  itself  enough  to  make  his  name  immortal : — Dis- 
tertałio  duplex  de  Pkołino  hmretico  et  de  Liberio  pontifice 
Homano  (Genera,  1670,  8vo): — Ohterrationet  in  Igna- 
ivs»śi»  P^ai^omi  rindiaas  et  m  annotcUionet  Beteregii  m 
Cammn  Aposiolorum  (Rouen,  ]674,8vo) :  a  defence  of 
I>aiUe  s  work  on  the  epistles  of  Ignatius  against  Pear- 
son  and  Bereridge;  Beponte  au  livre  de  M,  firigue  de 
Mtaur^  De  la  Comnumion  sous  les  deux  especes  (Rotter- 
<Um,  1688, 12mo)  >-Nouveau  Traite  de  la  Regale  (Rot- 
tccdam,  1685, 12mo),  in  defence  of  the  king's  right  to  ap- 
point  miniaters  to  the  vacant  churches  in  France : — A  d- 
^^^rsariorum  sacrorum  LAri  Hi  (Leyden,  1688, 8vo),  be- 
ini;  part  of  an  ecdesiastical  histoiy  which  he  left  in- 
cwiplete.  See  NoureUet  de  la  R^ubUgue  det  Lettret, 
)farch,1684,art.&;  Btiy\e,  DicHoimoire  Historigue ;  Ni- 
ctnn,  MimoireSf  toL  xxi ;  Bittoire  des  Ouvraget  det  Sa- 


mmts,  Apiil,  1688 ;  Haag,  La  France  Protesłante ;  Hoe^ 
fer,  Nouv,  Biog.  GemraU,  xxix,  697.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Łame,  Charles  de,  a  French  Jesuit  and  celebrated 
preacher,  was  bora  at  Paris  in  1643 ;  joined  the  order  in 
1659,  became  soon  after  professor  of  rhetoric,  and  at 
once  attracted  the  attention  of  Louis  XIV  bv  his  talents 
as  a  preacher  and  poet.  He  was  for  a  while  sent  as  a 
missionary  among  the  Protestanta  of  the  Cerennes,  but 
soon  returaed  to  Paris,  where  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  rhetoric  in  the  college  Louis-le-Grand.  He  was  also 
chosen  confessor  of  the  dauphiness,  and  of  the  duke  of 
Berri.  He  died  at  Paris  May  27,  1725.  Larae  wrote 
IdyUia  (Rouen,  1669,  12mo),  reprinted  under  the  title 
Carminum  Libri  iv  (6th  ed.  Paris,  1754),  which  contains, 
among  a  number  of  profaue  pieces,  a  Greek  ode  in  honor 
of  the  immaculate  conception  (1670) : — P,  Virgilii  Ma- 
roms  Opera-  inierpreiatione  et  notit,  ad  usum  Ddphifd 
(Paris,  1675, 4to,  often  reprinted)  * — Sermons  (in  Mignę, 
CoUection  det  Oraieurt  Sacres) :  these  are  celebrated  as 
models  of  pathos,  as  well  as  for  yehemence  of  style  and 
grace  of  diction : — Pantgyrigues  des  SatniSj  etc.  (Paris, 
1740, 2  Yols.  12mo) ;  and  a  number  of  theatrical  pieces, 
etc.  See  Mercure  de  France,  June,  1725 ;  Baillct,  dyge- 
ments  des  Saranłs;  Journal  des  SavantSy  1G95, 1706, 1712, 
1788,  and  1740;  Dicł.des  Pridicateurs ;  Le  Long,^»UL 
Historigue;  tior^ń,  Dictiormaire  Hist.ixi  Bibl.des  icri- 
vains  de  la  Compagme  de  Jesus,  p.  658-665;  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog,  Generale,  xxix,  700. 

Łasas^a  (Aa<raia,derivation  unknown),a  place  men- 
tioned  only  in  Acts  xx\di,  8,  as  a  city  lying  near  the 
Fair  Havens,  in  the  island  of  Crete.  Other  MSS.  have 
A  lassa  ('AAaffffa),  and  some  (with  the  Yulgate)  Tho' 
lassa  (OaAaffffa),  which  latter  Beza  adopted  (see  Kui- 
nol,  Comment,  ad  loc.),  and  Cramer  mentions  coins  of  a 
Cretan  town  by  this  latter  name  {Ancient  Greece,  iii, 
374) ;  but  neither  of  these  readings  is  to  be  preferred. 
It  is  likely  that  during  the  stay  at  the  adjoining  port 
the  passengers  on  Paulus  ship  yisited  Lassa  (Conybeare 
and  Howson's  Li/e  and  Epist,  ofSt.  Paul,  ii,  320,  n.).  It 
b  probably  the  same  as  the  Litia  of  the  Peutinger  Ta- 
bies,  8ixteen  miles  east  of  Gortyna  (see  Hock,  Kreta,  i, 
412,439).  In  the  month  of  January,  1856,  a  yachting 
party  madę  inąuiries  at  Fair  Havens,  and  wcre  told  that 
the  name  Lasńa  was  still  given  to  some  ruius  in  the 
neighborhood.  1 1  Ii  es  about  the  middle  of  the  southera 
coast  of  Crete,  some  flve  milcs  east  of  Fair  Havens,  and 
close  to  Cape  Leonda.  Mr.  Brown  thus  describes  the 
rains:  "Inside  the  cape,  to  the  eastward,the  beach  ia 
lined  with  masses  of  masonry.  These  were  formed  of 
smali  Stones  cemented  togetber  with  mortar  so  firmly 
that  even  where  the  sea  had  undermined  them  huge 
fragments  lay  on  the  sand.  This  sea-wall  extended  a 
quartcr  of  a  mile  along  the  beach  from  one  rocky  face 
to  another,  and  was  eyidently  intcndcd  for  the  defence 
of  the  cit}'.  Above  we  found  the  rains  of  tivo  tcmplcs. 
The  steps  which  Icd  up  to  one  rcmain,  though  in  a 
shattered  state.  Many  shafts,  and  a  few  capitals  of  Gre- 
cian  pilhirs,  all  of  marble,  lie  scattered  about,  and  a  gully 
wora  by  a  torrent  lays  bare  the  substractions  down  to 
the  rock.  To  the  east  a  conical  rocky  bill  Łs  girdled  by 
a  wali,  and  on  a  platforaa  between  this  hill  and  the  sea 
the  pillars  of  another  edifice  Ile  level  with  the  ground" 
(Smith's  Vogagf.  and Shiptcrech ofSUPaul,  Append.  i, p. 
260, 3d  edit.,  where  a  plan  is  given).  Captain  Spratt,  R. 
N.,  had  previousIy  obserred  some  remains  which  prob- 
ably represent  the  harbor  of  Lasaea  (see  p.  80, 82, 245). 
It  ought  to  be  noticed  that  in  the  Descrizione  delT  Isola 
di  Candia,  a  Yenetian  MS.  of  the  16th  centuiy,  as  pub- 
lished  by  Mr.  E.  Falkener  in  the  Museum  of  Classical 
Antiguiiiesy  Sept  1852  (p.  287),  a  place  called  Lapsea, 
with  a  "  tempie  in  rains,"  and  "  other  restiges  near  the 
harbor,"  is  mentioned  as  being  close  to  Fair  Ilarens. 

laa  Salle,  Jean  Baptist  de,  a  French  priest,  found- 
er  of  the  Order  of  Brethren  ofthe  Chrittian  Schools,  was 
bora  at  Rheims  April  30, 1651.  In  1670  he  went  to 
Paris  to  complete  his  education  at  the  Seminaiy  of  St. 
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Bnlpice.  He  was  madę  canon  of  Rheima,  and  was  or- 
dained  priest  in  1671«  Struck  with  Łhe  ignoraace  of  Łhe 
poorer  claases  with  regard  to  religion,  he  resoWed  to  es- 
tablish  a  coiigregation  whose  chief  object  abould  be  to 
teach  and  elevaŁe  them.  In  1679  be  began  teaching  in 
two  parishes  of  Rheims,  but  waa  subjected  to  many  an- 
noyanccs  from  the  secular  teacherSi  and  e^en  censured 
by  Bome  of  the  clergy.  He  neverŁhele88  continned  his 
labon,  gave  all  his  means  to  the  poor,  and  finally  sac> 
oeeded.  A  house  which  he  had  bought  at  Rouen,  Saint- 
Yon,  became  the  head-quarten  of  his  order,  and  when  he 
died,  April  7, 1719,  the  Brethren  of  the  Christian  Schools 
were  established  at  Paris,  Rouen,  Rheims,  and  other 
principal  cities  of  France.  Its  institution  was  approved 
by  Benedict  Xin  in  1725.  The  Brethren  of  the  Chris- 
tian Schools  take  the  three  vow8  of  chastity,  porerty, 
and  obedience,  but  they  are  not  perpetuaL  La  Salle 
did  not  wish  any  priest  to  be  ever  received  among  them. 
Their  dress  consists  of  a  black  robę  reserohling  a  cas- 
Bock,  with  a  smali  coUar  or  wbite  bands,  black  stockings, 
and  coarse  shoes,  a  black  cloak  of  the  same  materiał  as 
the  dress,  with  wide  hanging  sleeyes,  and  a  broad-brim- 
med  black  felt  hat,  looped  up  on  three  sides.  Their 
order  became  widely  disseminated,  and  they  are  now 
flcattered  nearly  through  the  whole  world.  In  1854 
they  counted  over  7000  members,  employed  in  France, 
Algeria,  the  United  States,  Italy,  etc.  Pope  Gregory 
XVI  placed  La  Salle  among  the  Uessed,  and  he  was 
canonized  by  Pius  IX.  La  Salle  wrote  a  number  of 
books  for  the  education  of  children,  many  of  which  are 
Btill  in  use ;  among  them  we  notice  Les  Deroirs  du  ChrS- 
łien  env€rs  Dieu,  et  les  moyens  de  pouroir  bien  8*en  accutt- 
ter: — Lea  Regles  de  la  Bienseance  et  de  la  ctmlite  Chre- 
tienne: — Inatnictiont  et  Priere»  pour  la  Sainte  Mease: — 
Conduite  des  Ecoles  Chretiames: — Les  douze  Vertus  d'un 
bon  Maitre,  He  is  also  considered  the  author  of  Me- 
ditations  sur  les  EtangiUs  de  tous  les  Dimanches  et  sur 
les  principales  Fetes  de  VA  nnie,  of  which  a  new  edition 
was  published  in  1858  (Yersailles,  8vo).  See  abbe  Car- 
ron,  Vie  de  J.-B,  de  La  Salle;  Garreau,  Vie  de  J,'Bapt, 
de  Im  SalU;  UAmi  de  rEnfanoey  ou  Vie  de  J.-B,  de  La 
Salle  i  Le  pśritable  A  mi  de  rEn/ancej  ou  A  hrige  de  la  Vie 
et  des  Vertus  du  venerable  Serriteur  de  Dieu  J.-B,  de  la 
Salle;  abbó  Tre8vaux,  Vie  des  Saints;  Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog.  Giner.  xxLx,  724.     (J.  N.  P.) 

ŁaB  Casas.    See  Cisas. 

Ła^^sha  (Ileb.  Wsha,  :9'S^h^  fissure,  in  pause  ręb; 
SepL  AaerajYulg.  Le«a),  a  place  mentioned  last  in  de- 
fiuing  the  border  of  the  Canaanites  (Gen.  x,  19),  and 
apparently  situated  east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Acoording 
to  Jerome  (jClutEst,  in  Gen,\  Jonathan  (where  '^mbp  is 
doubtless  an  erroneous  transcription  for  '^n*lbp),  and  the 
Jems.  Targum,  it  was  the  spot  afterwards  known  as 
Callirrhoły  famous  for  its  warm  springs,  just  beyond 
Jordan  (Josephus,  Ant,  vii,  6,  5 ;  War^  i,  33,  5 ;  compare 
Ptolemy,  v,  16,  9),  on  the  eastem  shore  of  the  Dcad 
Sea,  where  Mach^rus  lay  (Pliny,  v,  15).  These  springs 
were  vlsited  by  Irby  and  Mangles  {Trauels^  p.  467  sq.) ; 
they  lie  north  of  the  Amon  (RosenroUller,  Altertk,  II, 
i,  218).  Schwarz  says  that  ruins  as  well  as  the  hot 
springs  are  still  found  at  the  mouth  of  wady  Zurka 
(Palestine,  p.  228).  Bochart  {Geogr,  Sacr,  iv,  87)  less 
correctly  identifies  the  name  with  the  Arabie  Lusa 
(Relaiid,  PoUesU  p.  871).  lieut  Lynch  vi8ited  the  out^ 
let  of  these  springs  through  the  wady  Zurka,  which  he 
describes  as  a  rapid  stream  twelve  feet  wide  and  ten 
inches  deep,  with  a  temperaturę  of  94°,  having  a  slight 
sulphurous  taste.  The  bed  is  a  chasm  122  feet  wide, 
wom  through  perpendicular  cliffs,  and  fringed  with 
canes,  tamarisks,  and  the  castor-bean  {Narrat4ve  o/ the 
U,  S,  Erpedition  to  the  Jordan^  p.  370).  Irby  and  Man- 
gles found  8everal  warm  sulphur  springs  discharging 
themseWcs  into  the  stieam  at  various  points,  being,  no 
donbt,  those  Tisited  by  Herod  in  his  last  sickness.  See 
Callirriioie.  The  place  is  apparently  aLto  the  Zk- 
HKTH-siiAHAR  (q.  V.)  of  Josh.  xiii,  19l 


Łaflh^aron  [many  Lasha'ron'\  (Heb.  Lashsharm', 

'l')*1isb,  signif.  unknown;  Sept.  A(oapuv,  but  almost  aD 
copies  omit ;  Yulg.  Saron,  but  in  the  Benedictine  text 
Lassaron)y  one  of  the  Canaanitish  towns  whose  kings 
were  killed  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xii,  18).  "  Some  differ- 
ence  of  opinlon  bas  been  expressed  as  to  whetber  the 
first  syllable  w  an  integral  part  of  the  name  or  the  He- 
brew  prepodtion  with  the  art.  implied  (see  Keil,  Josua, 
ad  loc.).  But  there  seems  to  be  no  warrant  for  suppofr- 
ing  the  existence  of  a  particie  before  this  one  name, 
which  certainly  does  not  exbt  before  either  of  the  otbn 
thirty  names  in  the  list  Such,  at  least,  is  the  oondusion 
of  Bochart  (//teroz.  i,  eh.  81),  Rehmd  (Paleut,  871),  and 
others,  a  conclusion  suppcurted  by  the  reading  of  the 
Targum,  and  the  Arabie  Yersion,  and  also  by  Jerome,  if 
the  Benedictine  text  can  be  relied  on.  The  opposite 
conclusion  of  the  Yulgate,  given  above,  b  adopted  by 
Gesenius  {Thesaurus^  p.  642,  b),  but  not  on  very  dear 
grounds,  his  chief  argument  being  apparently  that,  aa 
the  name  of  a  town,  Sharon  would  not  require  the  ani- 
ele af&xed,  which,  as  that  of  a  district,  it  always  bearsL 
The  name  bas  yaulsheil  from  both  the  Yat  and  Alex. 
MSS.  of  the  Sept,  unless  a  traoe  exi8t8  in  the  'Oftcnf- 
aapwK  of  the  Yat"  (Smith).  Mańus  suppoees  Łasha- 
ron  to  be  the  place  mentioned  in  Acts  ix,  35,  where  the 
reading  of  some  MSS.  is  'A(r<rapo>va  instead  of  '2ap*śva ; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  such  a  view.  From 
the  fact  that  in  Joshua  it  is  named  between  Apbek  and 
Madon,  a  writer  in  Fairbaim^s  IHctionary  argues  for  a 
position  at  the  modem  Saruneh,  soutb-east  of  Tiberias 
(Robinson,  BibL  Res,  iii,  Appendix,  p.  131) ;  but  the  rea- 
soning  is  wholly  inconclusive,  and  the  location  utterly 
out  of  the  que8tion.  Lashaion  was  poesibły  Łbe  same 
place  with  the  Lasha  of  Gen.  x,  19. 

Łashera.    See  Khlystie. 

Łaaitiua,  John,  a  noted  Polish  Protestant  ecclesi- 
astical  writer,  often  mistaken,  formerly,  for  the  cele- 
bratod  John  k  Lasco,  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the 
16th  century.  He  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  about 
1534,  and,  as  was  the  custom  of  his  day,  was  early  sent 
abroad  to  pursue  a  course  of  studies  at  the  higb-schools 
of  Basie,  Beme,  Geneva,  and  Strasburg.  Afler  quit- 
ting  the  university  he  taught  for  a  short  time  in  a  pń- 
vate  family  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  noble  famUies 
of  Poland,  John  Krotowsky,  an  ardent  follower  of  the 
Moravian  Brethren.  Of  a  restless  naturę,  and  greatly 
addicted  to  study,  he  soon  took  up  his  wandering-staff 
again,  and  roamed  nearly  over  aU  Europę,  bringing  up, 
most  generally,  at  some  place  noted  for  its  unirersity. 
First  we  meet  him  in  Paris,  next  in  Basie,  next  in  ( re- 
neva,  and  next  in  Heidelberg,  eta,  until,  in  1567.  he 
brings  up  again  in  Paris,  and  holds  a  disputation  on  the 
Trinity  with  the  Romish  theologian  Genebrard  (CAro- 
nolog,  lib.  iv,  a.  a.  1582,  p.  786).  After  1575  Lasitiua 
seems  to  have  settled  in  his  native  comitry,  but  freąiient- 
ly,  even  after  this  datę,  he  went  abroad,  not  for  his  own 
gratification,  however,  but  in  the  interests  of  the  State 
and  the  Church.  He  early  became  an  adroirer  of  the 
Monivian8,  and  is  by  many  (e.  g.  Gieseler,  Kirchengesck. 
ii,  4,  p.  460)  supposed  to  have  joined  their  communion ; 
but,  bowever  uncertain  his  membership,  certain  it  is 
that  Lasitius  greatly  favored  the  Morarians,  and  that 
he  was  engaged  on  a  history  of  them.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  energctic  and  indefatigable  workers  among  the 
Poles  for  the  union  of  all  his  Protestant  brethren  into 
one  common  bond,  and  in  1570  finally  saw  his  eilbrts 
crowned  with  success  at  the  Smod  of  Sendomir.  Sec 
Poland.  He  died  July  12,  1599.  His  history  of  the 
Moravians  Lasitius  enlarged  af>er  the  union  of  the  Prot- 
estants,  but  it  was  never  published  entire.  In  1649 
Amoe  Comenius  published  an  outline  of  the  laiger  one 
under  the  title  Johanms  Lasitiif  nobiKs  Poloni,  kistorite 
de  origine  et  rebus  gestis  Fratrum  Bohemioorum  liber  or- 
tuwSf  qui  est  de  moribus  et  institutis  eorum,  (^prasert- 
łem  rerum  stażum  seorsim  editus,  Adduntur  tamen  rełi- 
cuorum  m  Ubrorum  argumenta  et  particularia  fuadam 
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eteerpła  (1649,  8vo;  Amst  1660, 8vo).  For  eriticisnas 
ot  this  work,  aee  Gindely,  Getck,  d.  bdkmut^en  Br&der, 
ii,  90;  Wagenmann,  in  Herzog,  Real-EfuyUopddie,  3ux, 
776.  Uis  other  worka  are,  Ciades  Dantiscanorum  (Frkf. 
1578^  Svo) :  —  HUtoria  de  wgretsu  Pohnorum  in  W^akt' 
duam  amo  1572  (Frankf.  1578, 8vo) : — De  Russorum  et 
MoBcotitarum  et  Tartarorum  r^igume,  etc.  (Speier,  1582, 
%Yo)  •.—Dt  Diii  Samoffitarum  ceterorumcue  Sarmatarum 
Hfakorum  Chritłiemorum,  item  de  religione  A  rmeniorum 
a  de  uatio  rrgimini$  Stephani  BathorH  oputcula  (Basie, 
1615, 4to)  :—Pro  VoUmo  et  puriore  reliffione  dejauori- 
buqve  fju*  adtermu  Antonium  Pouetńnum  S.  J»  tcrip- 
tem  apUogeticum  (Wilna,  1584, 4to).  See  Lakaazewicz, 
Gftck,  d,  reform.  Kirchen  m  Liłthauen,  ii,  182  eq. ;  Gin- 
dely,  Gfschickte  d.  bóhtniMcken  BrOder,  ii,  90 ;  and  by  Łhe 
mant  autbor,  Oudten  zur  Getckichte  d,  bdhmiech.  Bruder^ 
in  F(Mk»  rerum  A  uttriacarum  (Yienna,  1859),  p.  879 ; 
DieckhoH;  Gtach,  d  Waldetuer  im  MUtdaUer,  p.  172, 357 ; 
Regenvo1ficiiis  (Wengerski),  Hitt,  eccL  Slavon,  iii,  452 ; 
Biyk,Ifift,  Dicł.  a.  v.;  Jocher,  Gelehrten  Lex.  ii,  2283; 
and  especially  the  excellenŁ  artide  by  Wagenmann  in 
Henog,  ReaŁ-EftcyUap,  xix,  770-777.     (J.  H.  W.) 

ŁasiliBfCIiristophoniB,  a  Protestant  theologian, 
Iffominent  as  a  preacher  of  the  synergistic  school,  and 
opponent  of  Flaciua,  was  bom  at  Strasburg  about  the 
bc^oning  of  the  16th  centctry.  He  was  in  high  favor 
with  Helśncthon  in  1531,  and  by  the  latter  recommend- 
ed  to  Bucer.  The  ]>art  he  took  in  the  synergistic  Me- 
ItDctbonian  controyersy,  and  his  activity  against  the 
Flaciin,  zendered  his  Ufe  comparatively  a  wandering 
oiie.  In  1537  he  became  rector  of  Gorlitz,  and  in  1543 
pastor  at  Greusaen.  On  account  of  his  Melancthonion 
prucliylties  he  was  deposed  in  1545 ;  was  then  madę  pas- 
tor ofSpaDdao,  and  when  driven  away  from  that  place 
became  superintendent  of  Laoingen,  which  he  was  alao 
obliged  to  leave.  After  remaining  for  a  time  in  Augs- 
burg be  was  appointed  superintendent  of  pottbus,  but 
was  here  likewise  aubject  to  many  annoyances,  and  finał- 
\j  died  at  Senftenberg  in  1572.  Uis  works  are  espe- 
dally  bitter  against  the  doctrine  of  the  pasaivity  of  man 
in  npentance,  and  do  not  in  the  Icast  compliment  the 
Luthenns  of  his  day  and  generation.  The  principal 
ire,  Fundament  teahrer  Bekekrung  tcider  d.fiaciani»che 
Klftzlmsse  (Francf.  ad  0. 1568)  :—Guldenes  Kleinod  (NU- 
ranb.  1556)  • — Grundfeste  d,  reinen  erangeUtchen  Wahr- 
i«f  (Wittemb.  \beS).—HeTzog,Beat'ł:ticgkiop.  viii,  203; 
Weuer  und  Welte,  Kircher^Lex,  vi,  858. 

I«aiiiiia»  Hermann  Jacob,  a  German  theologian, 
vaa  bom  Nov.  15, 1751,  at  Greifswald,  Prussia.  He  en- 
t<nd  the  uniyersity  of  his  native  place  in  1733,  and 
*t<łdied  tbeology,  philosophy.  mathematics,  and  philol- 
0f7.  In  1738  he  went  to  Jena,  and  in  1740  to  Halle, 
^b  tbe  intention  of  lecturing  at  the  unirersities;  at  the 
lKt«r  be  obtained  the  degree  of  M.A.  Failing  health 
^ooo  oUiged  him  to  leave  for  his  native  city,  and  he  re- 
^i^eotd  bis  lectures  there.  In  1745  he  became  subrec- 
tor,  aod  in  1749  rector  of  the  public  school  In  1764  he 
*^pted  a  cali  to  Roetock  aa  professor  of  Greek  litera- 
^  at  tbe  uniyersity,  where  he  continued  laboring  un- 
^1  ir93.  He  died  Aug.  4, 1803.  Lasius  spent  a  great 
^  of  bis  time  in  the  study  of  theology.  The  few 
^"(^  be  wroie  are  yaluable,  and  generally  esteemed. 
^  moet  noted  of  his  diasertations  are  I)e  individuo 
.Mo  (Jeme,  1739,  4to) : — De  bonarum  malarumgue  ac- 
^^^  eJfeetSbui  naturalibus  pott  kanc  vitam  (Halie, 
I<^,4to): — Diu,qva  jnHa  dUfina  imputatio  acUonum 
^'^trantm  Uberarum  cwdioatur  (Gryphisw.  1741, 4to) : — 
/*^  Ugibiu  et  panu  conpentionaWme,  m  genere  (Halae, 
l'V«,4u>).  See  Dońng,  GelehrU  TkeoL  Deuitchkmds, 
»<iii,fi.y. 

It^aiuM,  Ztorenz  Otto,  a  German  theologian,  bom 
^-31,1675,  at  Ruden,  in  ^nnswick,  was  early  distin- 
?<ńsbed  for  hia  knowledge  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  He- 
^*f^.  He  attended  the  uniyersities  of  Heiddberg  and 
^Uk^and  became  snccessiyely  in  1702  subrector  in  8aks- 
«rcdel;  in  1705,  deaoon ;  and  in  1709,  pastor  at  Ziebelle, 


near  Moskau;  then  assessor  of  the  Consistory ;'  in  1717, 
doctor  of  theology;  and  died  Sept.  20, 1750.  Among  hia 
numerous  books  are  Die  Prii/ung  aemer  sdbst  (ŁAuban, 
1710,  8vo,  and  often) :—  Yersuch  die  hebraischef  griech- 
weA«,  łateiniechef  franzotische  und  italieniscke  Sprache 
ohne  Grammaiik  zu  erlemen  (Budissin,  1717,  8vo,  and 
often) : — PcUingenesia  mortalium,  oder  Betrachtungen  der 
Wiedergeburt  (Crossen,  1736, 8vo).  See  Doring,  Gelehrte 
TheoL  DeutKkUtndSf  vol.  ii,  s.  v. 

Łaskary,  Anpreas,  a  leamed  and  pious  Roman 
Catholic  prelate,  was  bishop  of  Posen  from  1414-1426. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Coimcil  of  Constance,  and 
often  preached  to  the  assembled  clergy.  On  his  return 
home  he  sought  doŁster  life,  but  was  restrained  by  the 
pope,  and  8ub6equently  by  his  actiye  influence  secured 
such  marked  prosperity  for  an  epi8cof)al  village  in  Maso- 
wine  that  it  was  called  after  his  name,  Laskarzewo. — 
Wetzer  und  Wclte,  Kirchen-Lei,  s.  v. 

Łaako  (Polish  Laddy  Latin  Latcus),  John  a  (1), 
a  veiy  oelebrated  Roman  Catholic  prelate  of  the  Church 
of  Poland,  waa  bom  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1466. 
He  was  at  first  proyost  at  Skalbimierz,  then  at  Posen, 
and  was  afterwards  chosen  by  Andreas  Roza,  of  Bor}'»- 
zewice,  archbishop  of  Gnesen,  as  his  coadjutor.  Dur- 
ing  the  reigns  of  Casimir  IV,  John  Albrecht,  and  Alex- 
ander,  he  resided  at  oourt  as  archchancellor,  and  on  the 
death  of  the  arcbbishop  of  Gnesen  (in  1510)  Lasko  suc- 
ceeded  him  in  that  eminent  position.  In  1513  he  was 
sent  to  the  iifth  generał  council  of  Lateran,  togetber 
with  Stanislaus  Ostroróg,  and  in  the  presence  of  pope 
Leo  X  implored  the  Christian  princes  there  present  to 
assist  Poland  and  Hungary  against  the  attacks  of  the 
Turks  and  Tartars.  In  this  council  Lasko  obtained  for 
hiroself  and  all  sncceeding  archbishops  of  Gnesen  the 
title  of  legattu  ncUtu  sedis  apostołka,  He  died  May  19, 
1531.  He  wrote  RekUio  de  errorUnu  Moechorum^  facia 
in  concUio  jMteranensi  a  Joannę  Laska,  His  actiyity 
as  archbishop  is  manifest  in  the  number  of  provincial 
synods  oyer  which  he  presided:  1.  at  Gnesen,  in  1506; 
2.  at  Petrikau,  in  1510:  3.  same,  1511 ;  4.  Lenczyc,  1523 ; 
5.  same,  1527 ;  6.  Petrikau,  1530.  He  was  a  decided  op- 
ponent of  the  Reformation  and  its  propagation  in  Po- 
land, as  is  eyinced  by  his  canous  and  decretals  (comp.Cof»- 
stitutiones  sgnodorum  metropoli/anm  ecclesia  Gnesnensis, 
Cracoy.  1630).  He  wrote  also  JSanctiones  ecdesiaitica 
tam  ex  pontificum  decreiis  guam  in  constitutiombus  syno^ 
dorum  protincicB  inprimis  autem  statuta  in  diversispro^ 
rincialibus  synodis  a  se  scmcita  (Cracoy.  1525, 4to).  Laa- 
co  gained  great  reputation  by  his  collection  of  the  laws 
of  the  oountr}',  madę  by  order  of  king  Alexaiidcr  of  Po- 
land, under  the  title  Commune  Poionue  regni  pririlegium 
constitutionum  et  indultuum  (Cracoy.  1506).  See  Da- 
malew^icz,  VitaB  archiepisccporum  Gnesnensiumy  p.  278 ; 
Herzog,  Real-Encyilop,  viii,  203 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  K%r» 
cken-Lezihont  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Łask  O,  John  a  (2),  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  Polish  reformers,  was  bom  at  Warsaw  in  the  early 
part  of  1499,  of  one  of  the  noblest  families  of  Poland, 
which,  during  the  16th  century  especially,  fumished 
many  men  illustrious  in  the  Church,  in  the  council,  and 
the  camp.  We  know  little  of  John  k  Lasko'B  early  edu- 
cation,  but  it  was  probably  conducted  under  the  super- 
yision  of  his  oncle  (aee  the  preceding  artide),  who  would 
naturally  intend  him  for  the  pnesthood.  While  he  was 
yet  a  youth,  the  German  Reformation  commenced,  and 
eyidently  attracted  a  large  share  of  his  attention.  The 
archbishop,  howeyer,  was  its  strenuous  opponent,  and 
yoong  Lasko,  at  the  Uniyersity  of  Cracow,  where  Lu- 
ther^s  writings  were  publicly  bought  and  sold,  may  have 
contented  himself  with  accepting  the  current  rdigious 
sentiments  of  his  countrymen,  which  by  no  means  ac- 
corded  with  the  highest  standards  of  Roman  Catholic 
orthodoxy.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  set  forth  on 
his  trayels.  It  was  his  purposc  to  visit  the  courts  and 
uniyersities  of  other  lands.  Paasing  by  Wittenberg, 
with  its  Luther  and  Melancthon,  he  directed  hia  course 
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hror  a  oompromise  with  the  tmciamt.  Tbere  was  aome 
daoger  that  Lasko  himaelf  would  be  aacrificed  to  thfir 
poliey.  Leaying  Emden,  theiefore,  be  resided  for  a  time 
tt  Bremea  and  Hambaig,  and  at  length  directed  his 
coune  back  to  England,  in  May,  1660,  to  which  be  had 
been  Teinvited.  Herę,  under  the  protection  of  a  Prot- 
cttant  monaich  (Heniy  VI),  refugees  from  persecution 
on  the  CoDtineat  were  ooUected  in  oonsiderable  num- 
ben.  The  foreign  Protestant  congitgation  in  London 
wu  composed  of  French,  Gennans,  and  Italians.  Of 
thu,  in  tli  aboat  8000  memberB,  Lasko,  by  the  king'8 
nomination  (Jtdy  24, 1550),  was  madę  auperintendent. 
He  Mema,  howercr,  to  hare  had  superyisoiy  chazge 
orer  tli  the  other  foreign  chuiches  of  the  city,  while 
their  scfaools  were  snbject  to  his  inspection.  The  wis- 
dom  of  his  measores  is  attested  by  a  letter  of  Melanc- 
tbon,  who  apeaks  (September,  1551)  of  thepurity  of  doo- 
trine  of  his  chnichea.  He  differód  wiih  Cianmer  on 
mne  points,  as  in  reference  to  aacramental  doctiine  and 
Um  ue  of  priestly  habits,  but  his  scruples  were  respect- 
ed,  sod  his  intenrention  secured  (be  liireign  churebes 
finm  molestation.  In  London  be  introduced  the  same 
rpHem  of  Church  order  which  be  had  established  at 
Emden.  He  broaght  oot  an  edition  of  his  Catechism 
for  the  instniction  of  the  people,  and  to  this  the  anthors 
of  tbe  Heidelberg  Catechism  are  said  to  have  been  man- 
ifesUy  indd>ted.  The  English  liturgy  he  discarded. 
Hii(  Tiews  on  the  sacraments  may  be  inferred  from  his 
republłcation  in  England  of  the  work  of  Bullinger,  to 
which  he  fiimished  an  introduction.  This  was  foUowed, 
howeTCi^by  his  Brtru  et  deludda  de  SacrametUii  Eccle^ 
tia  CkritA  Tractatio  (Lond.  1552, 8vo),  in  which  he  ap- 
prozimatcd  to  the  views  of  Zwingle  and  Calvin.  On 
the  docliines  peculiar  to  Calvin  Lasko  was  not  disposed 
to  stand.  He  uses  language  that  would  seem  to  indi- 
cste  sn  aoceptance  of  the  belief  in  a  generał  atonement. 
Vnii]e  inaisting  on  the  insufficiency  and  tnability  of  hu- 
Bun  effort  without  the  grace  of  God,  he  emphasizes  the 
fteeoess  and  rich  proyisions  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  It 
WIS  during  his  lesidence  in  England  that  Lasko'8  wife 
died,  and  his  second  marriage  took  place.  The  death 
of  the  yonng  king  snddenly  wrought  an  entire  change 
in  the  prospecta  of  the  esika,  and  on  the  acoession  of 
queen  Mary  they  prepared  to  return  to  the  Continent. 
On  the  17th  of  8eptember,  1553,  the  first  band  of  them, 
more  than  170  in  number,  embarked  for  Denmark,  where 
they  had  been  aasured  of  a  weloome  reception  from  a 
PiMertant  monarch.  But  a  bigoted  Lutheranism  re- 
pelled  them  fiom  the  Danish  shores.  Lasko  hastened 
back  to  Emden,  while  his  fellow-pilgrims,  caUcd  by 
Wcfltphal,  a  Lutheran  divine,  ^martyrs  of  the  deTil,'* 
sad  npulaed  at  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  and  Bostock,  finally 
fannd  a  hospitable  reocption  at  Dantzic.  At  Emden 
Lsiko  foand  his  position  uncomfortable.  His  vicinity 
to  Biabant  gare  oocasion  for  those  who  feared  his  influ- 
caoe  to  incrigue  against  him.  6ustavus  Yasa  invited 
him  and  his  friends  to  Sweden,  assuring  him  of  entire 
i<f%ioos  tiberty.  But  he  longed  to  return  to  his  native 
Isnd.  His  views  conceming  the  sacrament,  however, 
vere  Rpresented  to  the  king  as  objectionable,  and  it 
Hcmed  essential  that  he  should  first  seek  to  harmonize 
them  with  the  Augsburg  Confession.  His  opponents  in 
entioYeny,  Wcstpbal  especially,  had  spoken  of  him  in 
Rpreaehful  terms.  He  detennined  to  oonsnlt  with  Me- 
Isaethon,  and  in  April,  1555,  he  left  Emden,  and  for 
Basy  moDths,  paasing  from  city  to  city  in  Germany, 
•nd  oooferring  with  leading  theologians,  he  awaited  the 
lonf(«dcsired  opportnnity  of  retuming,  with  the  hope  of 
swfui  serrice,  to  his  natire  land.  We  find  him  at  Frank- 
fcrt  almost  at  the  yery  time  when  the  English  eziles 
had  tnnsfened  their  alteicationa  with  reference  to  the 
habits  to  that  city,  and  in¥olved  there  to  some  extent 
in  the  Lutheran  coattoreny,  He  was  complained  of  as 
adissenter  from  the  Augsburg  Confession,  but  in  reply 
be  asseited  that  he  aooepted  its  rery  language  in  regard 
to  Clirist'8  presence  in  the  sacrament,  At  Stuttgard 
(May  22, 1556)  he  entered  with  Brentz  upon  a  disputa- 


tion  on  the  sacramentarian  eontrorersy,  and  there  i«- 
newed  his  assertion  and  vindicated  his  yiewsL  With 
Melancthon  he  succeeded  better.  Although  be  could 
not  effect  a  union  of  the  Lutherans  and  the  Refonned,  as 
he  was  exhorted  to  do  by  the  king  of  Poland,  with  a 
view  to  its  happy  effect  in  his  own  sutes,  he  yet  secured 
the  oonfidenoe  and  friendly  offices  of  Melancthon.  The 
latter  intnisted  him  with  a  letter  to  the  king  of  Poland, 
to  which  a  modification  of  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
such  as  it  was  hoped  all  Protestanta  might  unitc  in, 
was  added.  Lasko  now  prepared  for  his  zetum  to  Po- 
Und,  whero  the  king,  Sigismund  Augustus,  was  disposed 
to  welcome  him.  He  first,  howeyer,  publisbed  a  new 
account  of  the  foreign  churebes  which  he  had  superin- 
tended  in  London,  dedicating  it  to  the  king,  tbe  senate, 
and  the  statee  of  Poland,  urging  at  the  same  time  the 
reasons  for  reformation,  and  setting  forth  the  grounds 
of  his  own  action  in  rejecting  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  Romę.  Such  a  yindication  of  himaelf  was 
called  for.  The  news  of  his  return  excited  the  appre- 
hensions,  if  not  the  oonstemation  of  his  enemiea.  In  Dec 
1556,  after  an  absence  of  twenty  years,  he  planted  his 
feet  on  his  native  soil  His  approach  had  been  preceded 
by  alanns  addressed  especially  to  the  ears  of  the  king. 
He  was  called  a  dangerous  person,  an  outlawed  heretic, 
who  retamed  to  his  oountiy  only  to  excite  troubles  and 
commotions.  He  was  said  to  be  preparing  measures  of 
rebellion,  and  means  to  destroy  the  churebes.  Tbe  king 
was  not  alarmed.  He  receiyed  the  refonner  in  a  friend- 
ly manner,  and  was  gratified  with  Melancthon's  lettei^. 
Cautious  in  his  policy,  howeyer,  he  was  ansious,  beforo 
taking  bold  and  decisive  measures  of  reform,  to  secure 
Protestant  union.  Lasko  was  intrusted  with  the  super- 
intendence  of  all  the  Beformed  churches  in  Little  Po- 
land. Laboring  for  the  desired  union,  his  efTorts  were 
counteracted  by  men  who  prefenred  to  oonceal  their  real 
(Socinian)  sentiments,  and  by  the  graye  difficulties 
which  he  had  to  enoounter.  At  soccesstye  annual  syn- 
ods  he  exerted  himaelf  to  secure  a  harmony  of  the  Prot- 
estant oonfessions — a  result  effected  after  his  death  in 
the  celebrated  Consensus  Scndomiriensis.  In  the  trans- 
lation  of  the  Bibie  of  Brzeac  he  took  an  actiye  part,  and 
is  said  to  have  publisbed  many  books,  most  of  which 
are  now  irrecoyerably  lost.  In  the  midst  of  his  cfforta, 
and  under  the  burden  of  his  pressing  duties,  he  closed 
his  life,  Jan.  8, 1560.  During  the  last  four  years  of  his 
life  the  record  of  his  labors  is  scanty  indeed,but  his  yig- 
or,  actiyity,  and  practical  ability  left  a  deep  and  abiding 
imprcss  on  the  development  of  the  Polish  Beformation. 

Literaturę, — The  sources  of  information  in  regard  to 
Lasko  are  at  present  quite  ample.  His  Life  (Leben  d, 
Joharm  v,  Laako),  by  Peter  Bartels  (Elberfeld,  18G0)  bas 
been  coucisely  and  carefuUy  compiled,  and  gives  a  sat- 
isfactoiy  account  of  his  doctrinal  poaitioni  as  well  as 
some  notice  of  his  books,  together  with  an  cxtcnded  list 
of  authorities.  Krasinski^s  liist.  Skttch  of  the  Reforma^ 
tion  m  Poland  (Lond.  1838, 2  vols.  8vo)  presents  an  ex- 
tended  yiew  of  bis  life  in  connection  with  the  Keformar 
tion  in  his  native  country.  In  some  resjiects,  howerer, 
the  most  yaluable  work  on  the  subject  of  this  article  is 
Jokcamia  a  Laaco  Opera-  tam  etRta  quam  inedita,  recen- 
suU  vUam  aucto^is  enarrarił  A .  Kvyper  (Amstcrd.  1860, 
2  yols.  8yo).  In  oyer  1800  closely  printed  pages  we 
haye  nearly,  if  not  quite  all  the  remains  of  Lasko  that 
can  now  be  identUied,  including  portions  of  his  corre- 
spondence,  extending  from  1526  to  1559.  See  also  Ber- 
tram  (J.  F.),  Grimdiicher  Bericht  von  Joharm  Alasco 
(1783,  8  yols.  4to) ;  Gobel.  Gesch.  des  christiichen  I^ens 
in  der  rheinr4oesiph.  Kirche  (Oblenz,  1849),  i,  318-851; 
Neal,  Hitiory  of  the  Puriłans,  i,  53  8q. ;  Hassencamp, 
Hessitche  Kirchengetch,  (Marburg,  1832),  i,  §  47 ;  Fischer, 
Versvch  einer  Gesch.  der  Bef.  in  Polen  (1856) ;  Schrockh, 
Kirchengesdi.  s,  d.  Bef.  ii,  688  sq.;  Middleton,  ReformerSy 
ii  (see  Index)  ;  Jahrb.  deutscher  Tkeologiey  1860,  ii,  536 ; 
1868,  iii,  586 ;  and  the  excel]ent  article  by  Góbel,  in  Her* 
zog,  Beal-Encyklop.  yiii,  204  8q.     (E.  H.  G.) 

Łast  Day.    See  Judgment  Day. 
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.  Łas^thends  {Aaa^itnic ;  conap.  Aa-^a^odt  «n  of- 
ficer  who  stood  high  in  the  favor  of  Demetńua  II  Nica- 
tor,  He  is  described  as  "  cousin"  (<nryyevriCi  1  Mace.  xi, 
81)  and  "father^*  (1  Mace.  xi,  82 ;  Josephua,  Ant,  xiii,  8, 
9)  of  Łhe  king.  Both  words  may  be  taken  as  titles  of 
high  nobility  (compare  Grimm  on  1  Mace  x,  89;  Diod. 
xvii,  69 ;  Geaenius,  Thesaur.  s.  v.  n«,  §  4).  It  appean 
from  Josephus  {Ani.  xiii,  4, 8)  that  he  was  a  Cretan,  to 
whom  Demetrius  was  indebted  for  a  large  body  of  mer- 
eenaries  (compare  1  Mace.  x,  67),  when  he  asserted  his 
claim  to  the  Syrian  throne  against  Alexander  Balas, 
B.C.  148  or  147.  It  appears  that  Lasthenes  himself  ac- 
oompanied  the  young  prince ;  and  when  Demetrius  was 
established  on  the  throne,  he  appointed  Lasthenes  his 
chief  minister,  with  unliroited  power.  His  arbitnury 
goremment,  added  to  his  persuading  Demetrius  to  dis- 
band  the  regular  troops  and  only  employ  Cretaus,  is  sop- 
posed  to  have  alienated  the  subjects  from  the  king,  and 
caused  great  disaatisfaction  to  the  soldiers.  This  eon- 
duet  led  to  the  downfall  of  Demetrius,  for  it  enabled 
Tryphon  to  set  up  Antioehus,  the  young  son  of  Alexan- 
der  Balas  (Diodotus,  Jłelig.  lib.  xxxiii,  4,  ed.  Didot,  ii,  522). 
What  became  of  Lasthenes  is  not  known.     See  Dkme- 

TRIU8. 

He  must  not  be  identifled  with  the  Cnidian  instruo- 
tor  of  the  sons  of  Demetrius  I  Soter  (Justin,  xxxv,  2 ; 
comp.  Livy,  Epit.  52).  There  is  a  later  Lasthenes,  also 
a  Cretan,  who  took  a  prominent  part  against  the  Ro- 
mans in  B.C.  70-68  (Smith,  Diet.  of  Biogr.  s.  v.  Las- 
thenes, No.  8). — ^Smith ;  Kitto. 

Łast  Time.    See  Eschatolooy. 

Łatchet  (?|'i'^tC,  »trok\  so  called  from  lacmg  and 
binding  together;  Gr.  i/iac,  a  thong^  as  it  is  rendered  in 
Acts  xxii,  25),  the  cord  or  strap  which  fastens  on  Ori- 
«ntal  shoe  upon  the  foot  (Isa.  v,  27;  Mark  i,  7;  Lnke 
iii,  16;  John  i,  27);  proverbial  for  anything  of  little  val- 
ne  (Gen.  xiv,  23).    8ee  Sandau    ^'Gesenius  {Theaaur, 

B.  V.  Cd^n)  compares  the  Lat.At/um=/?/tcin,  and  quotes 
two  Arabie  proyerbs  from  the  Hamasa  and  the  Kamus, 
in  whieh  a  corresponding  word  b  similarly  employed. 
In  the  poctical  figurę  in  Isa.  v,  27,  the '  latchet'  oecupies 
the  same  position  with  regard  to  the  shoes  as  the  girdle 
to  the  long  iiowing  Oriental  dress,  and  was  as  essential 
to  the  comfort  and  expedition  of  the  traveller.  Anoth- 
er  Bemi-proverbial  expressłon  in  Lukę  iii,  16  points  to 
the  same  ea8ily-removed  article  of  dothing"  (Smith). 
**In  Matt.  iii,  11  the  same  scntiment  is  expre88ed  rather 
diiTerently, '  Whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  bear;'  in 
both  cases  the  allusion  is  to  8laves,  who  were  employed 
to  loosen  and  carry  thdr  master's  shoes,  the  habits  of 
Orientals  requiring  this  article  of  dress  to  be  taken  off 
before  entering  an  apartment  (Thomson,  The  Land  and 
the  Bookf  pL  i,  chap.  ix).  This  saying  of  the  Baptist,  as 
reported  by  Matthew,  is  repeated  by  Paul  in  his  address 
to  the  Jews  at  Antioch,  in  Pisidia  (Acts  xiii,  25).  Chry- 
sostom,  on  John  i,  27,  remarks,  To  ydp  vTruSrjfŁa  \vaat 
Tfic  ^ffX^"?C  ^taKopiac  lor*"  (Kitto).     See  Shoe. 

Łateran,  Churcii  of  St.  John,  the  first  in  dignity 
of  the  Roman  churches,  and  situated  in  the  southem  ex- 
tremity  of  Łhe  city,  derives  its  naroe  from  its  occupying  a 
portion  of  the  site  of  the  splendid  palące  of  Plantius  La- 
teranus,  which  having  been  cscheated  (A.D.  66)  in  conse- 
quence  of  I^teranus  being  implicated  in  f  he  conspuracy 
of  the  Pisos  (Tacitus),  became  imperial  property,  and 
was  assigned  for  Christian  uses  by  the  emperor  Constan- 
tine.  The  pałace,  once  destroyed  by  fire,  and  rebuilt  by 
Sixtus  y,  was  the  habitual  residcnce  of  the  popes  until 
after  the  return  from  Ayignon,  when  they  removed  to 
the  Yatican.  It  was  once  madę  a  hoepital  for  orphans, 
and  is  now  occupied  partly  by  officials  of  the  chapter, 
partly  for  public  purposes.  The  prescnt  pope,  Pins  IX, 
has  converted  a  portion  of  it  into  a  museum  of  Chris- 
tian arctuBology.  Its  ancient  ma^niiicence  is  celebrated 
by  JuvenaL  In  the  time  of  ĆonsUntine  the  palące 
was  the  abode  of  his  second  wife,  the  empress  Fausta. 


It  has  been  the  oonjecture  of  some  that  Fausta  was  a 
Christian,  and  that  the  Basilica,  or  Hall  of  Justice,  con- 
nected  with  her  palące,  was  granted  by  Constantine  as  a 
place  of  Chrutian  assembly.  The  fact  seema,  however, 
well  established  that  Constantine  subseąuently  bestow- 
ed  the  palące  upon  pope  SylveBter,  and  it  has  ever  sińce 
(8everal  times  rebuilt,  and  modified  in  its  finał  comple- 
tion,  dating  from  the  pontificate  of  Clement  XII)  coo- 
tinued  a  papai  patrimony.  The  emperor  is  sald  to  bare 
founded  at  the  same  time  the  adjacent  church,  which  was 
ońginally  dedicated  to  the  Savioar,  but  afler  it  was  re- 
built by  Lucius  II  in  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  wss 
dedicated  to  St.  John,  because  of  the  baptistery  which 
Constantine  built  near  by  iu  It  bears  the  addituMud 
name  Basilica  ConUantuuana,  The  church  has  thus 
been  naturally  regarded  as  the  parish  or  cathedcal  church 
of  the  popes,  and  is  distinguished  as  soch  above  any 
other  in  Romę.  SU  Peter^s  and  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore  are 
not  to  be  compared  with  it  in  importance.  Eacfa  of  the 
three  has  a  porta  santo,  In  reference  to  the  Lateran, 
however,  Gregory  XI,  in  his  buli  June  28, 1372,  uses  the 
foUowing  hinguage,  which  has  been  substantially  re- 
peated by  many  popes :  **  Sacroaanctam  I^ateranensem  eo- 
desiam,  pnecipuam  sedem  nostiam,  inter  omnes  alias  Ur- 
bis  et  orbis  eoclesias  ac  basilicas,  etiam  super  eodesiam 
seu  basilicam  principia  Apostolorum  de  Urbe,  supremum 
locum  tenere."  The  oeremony  of  takuig  poaseasion  of 
the  Lateran  Basilica  is  one  of  the  first  obserFcd  on  the 
election  of  a  new  pope,  whose  coronatioa  takea  place  in 
it  The  chapter  of  the  Lateran  has  preoedence  of  thai 
of  St  Peter'8.  On  the  throne  of  the  Lateran  is  written 
the  inscription,  **  Hsec  est  Papalis  Sedes  et  Pontificalis.*' 
An  inscription  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  styka  ic 
mother  and  mbtreas  of  churches,  Ommum  urbit  et  orbit 
Ecdesiarum  Maier  et  Caput,  In  aocordance  with  ita 
dignity,  therefore,  all  the  cecumenical  coundls  asaem- 
bied  in  the  city  of  Bome  have  been  held  in  this  church, 
the  late  council  (1870),  held  at  St  Peter^s,  being  the  only 
exception.  See  Lateran  Coitmcils.  In  the  piazza 
of  St  John  Lateran  stands  the  celebrated  relic  calied 
the  "Scak  Santa,"  or  "Holy  Staiicase,"  repnted  to  be 
the  Btairs  of  Pilate^s  house  at  Jerusalem,  madę  holy  by 
the  feet  of  Christ  as  he  passed  to  judgment  See  Her- 
zog, lUaJnEneykhp.  viU,  212 ;  Stanley,  Uist.  EatL  Ck,  p. 
804 ;  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirchm^Ladhon^  yoL  vif  s.  r. 

Łateran  Councilii,  a  generał  name  for  the  eccie- 
siostical  counciU  that  have  been  convened  in  the  Lat- 
eran Church  at  Romę,  but  especially  five  great  oonncils 
held  there,  and  regarded  by  the  Roman  CathoHca  as 
oecumenical,  yiz.  thoee  of  the  years  1128,1139, 1179, 1215, 
and  1512-17.  We  have  room  to  notioe  the  most  iropor- 
tant  only  of  all  these  councils,  and  that  with  reference 
to  their  prindpal  enactments  and  historical  connection^ 

I.  The  council  of  649,  under  Martin  I,  condenmed  the 
Monothelitic  doctrine,  or  that  of  one  vkU  in  the  person 
of  Christ  This  view  was  devek>ped  as  a  continuation 
of  the  Monophysite  contiover8y.  The  Council  of  ChaW 
cedon,  in  451,  had  affirmed  the  exiBtence  of  two  naturet 
in  Christ  in  one  perwn,  against  the  Antiochians,  the 
Nestorians,  and  £utychians.  Thb  determination  of  the 
council  did  not  obtain  linal  supremacy  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches  tali  after  the  time  of  Justinian,  and  the 
oonflict  with  it  wu  continued  under  yarious  formsL 
From  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  taU  that  of  Frankfort,  in 
798,  the  Church  councils  especially  sought  to  maintain 
the  two/oldnes$  of  the  naturę  of  Christ  asserted  at  Chal- 
cedon, with  less  regard  to  the  imi^y,  which  was  at  the 
same  time  established.  An  early  souroe  for  the  riae  of 
Monothelitism  appeared  in  the  writings  of  Pseudo-Dio- 
nysius  the  Areopagite,  which,  originating  probably  in 
the  4th  century,  obtained  for  many  oenturies  Łhereafter 
great  credit  in  the  Church.  A  Neo-Platonic  myvuÓBm 
in  these  writings  seeks  to  mediate  between  the  prevalent 
Church  doctrine  and  Monophysitism  (or  the  doctrine  of 
one  naturę  in  Christ).  The  Areopagite  is  not  an  out- 
spoken  Monophysite,  and  yet,  vrith  him,  the  human  in 
Christ  is  only  a  form  of  the  dirine,  and  there  is  in  all 
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the  acts  of  Christ  bat  one  modę  ofoptratwn^  the  tbean- 
dńc  eneigy  {jda  ^tavipuct)  iyipyŁta),  This  exprettion 
beoune  a  faTońte  one  with  all  the  Monophytite  oppo- 
neiits  of  the  Cfaaloedonum  deci«ioii& 

The  Monothditic  oontroyeny  proper  extenda  from 
623  to  680,  at  which  latter  datę  the  Synod  of  Conatan- 
tinople  gKvt  the  moet  pnciae  definition  of  two  wiiU  in 
the  two  naturet  of  Christ.    The  eariier  stage  of  the  eon- 
tzoTen^i  eztending  to  the  year  688,  concema  rather  the 
qDeBtioa  of  one  or  two  eneigiea  or  modes  o/ieorkmg  in 
tbe  acta  of  ChriaL    The  empeior  Heradius,  on  occańon 
of  his  RGonąueriiig  the  Eaatem  proyincea  filom  the  Per- 
nans  in  the  year  622,  and  there  coming  in  contact  with 
certain  Monophysite  bishopa,  oonceived  the  idea  of  lec- 
oodling  them  to  the  Chmch  by  authorizing  the  expre8- 
sion  in  reference  to  the  acta  of  Chriat  which  waa  used 
by  Diooysiiis — the  fila  dtavipua^  iyipytta.     Sergitu, 
psoiarch  of  Conatantinople,  being  consulted,  admitted 
tbe  propriety  of  the  eipression  as  one  sanctioned  by  the 
iathen,  and  recommended  it  to  Cyroai  bishop  of  Phaais, 
wbo,  bóng  soon  madę  biahop  of  Alexandria,  set  up  a 
oompromise  for  the  Monophysitcs  with  the  Cooncil  of 
Chaicedon  on  nine  pointa.    Sophroniua,  a  monk  of  Al- 
czsndria,  seriooaly  objected  to  the  coune  taken  by  Ser- 
gina,  and,  on  being  madę  bishop  of  Jenisalem,  became 
•o  stnmg  an  opponent  that  Seigina  called  to  hia  aid  the 
iailittnoe  of  Honoriua,  biahop  of  Romę,  wbo  exprea8cd 
himielf  in  tkYor  of  the  Tiew  lather  of  one  will  than  of 
one  operation,  but  adyised  that  controversy  be  ayoided. 
U  ia  uoąuestionably  the  fact  that  the  ezpreaaed  riews 
of  HoDońus,  thoogh  a  pope,  were  8nbeeqoently  oon- 
demned  in  oounciL     By  occasion  of  the  morę  decided 
opposition  of  Sophionius,  tbe  emperor  Heradius,  under 
advice  of  Seigiua,  isaued  hia  edict,  the  ICcłhe$iSf  in  the 
yesr  6B8,  in  which  hc  forbade  the  use  of  dther  espres- 
■am,  '*ooe  modę  of  working"  or  ''two  modes  of  work- 
iogr  in  a  controyersial  way,  but  espedally  prohibited 
the  latter,  aince  it  ia  eyident  that  Christ  can  haye  but 
orne  vilij  the  human  being  aubordinate  to  the  divine. 
Thia  was  distinct  MonotbeliUam.    A  powerful  opponent 
of  this  yiew  waa  the  monk  Maximu8,  whose  writings 
had  a  controlling  influence  with  the  Lateran  CounciL 
He  asBerta  that  for  the  work  of  redemption  a  complete- 
Msa  in  the  two  natures  of  Christ  ia  neceseary;  there 
moat  be  a  complete  haman  wilL    The  Logos,  indeed, 
worka  all  tbrough  the  haman  working  and  willing. 
There  b  a  theandric  energy  in  bis  own  sense.    It  ia 
ntber  aa  a  rpówoc  awtióenac,  or  what  was  tubse- 
qQentIy  called  the  eommumcfiiio  idiomatum.     Mań- 
moa  worked  with  great  zeal  against  Monothelitism  in 
Borne  and  Africa,  sending  out  thence  tracts  on  the  aub- 
ject  into  the  East.    Sophronios  still  carried  on  the  eon- 
tinveny,  aa  alao,  with  him,  Stephen,  biahop  of  Doria,  his 
pupil  'After  the  death  of  Honorios  in  688,  the  bishops 
of  Romę  were  deddedly  opposed  to  Monothelitism,  and 
Haitin  I,  who  had  sealously  contended  against  the  yiew 
wbile  representatiye  of  the  Roman  Chnrch  at  Conatan- 
tinople, became,  wben  madę  pope  in  649.  the  chief  pillar 
of  the  contiary  opinion.    Adyocatea  of  the  view  enun- 
dated  io  the  EctAeńt  of  Heradins  were  Theodore,  bish- 
op of  Phasan,  and  Pyrrhus  of  Constantinople.     In  648 
the  cmpeior  Constans  II,  under  the  influence  of  the  pa- 
triaich  Pani,  iseoed  hia  Type  (rf'Voc  iriorłtttę),  which, 
thoogh  not  ao  deddedly  Monothelitic  am  tho  Ecthuiśj 
omdcmns,  nnder  threat  of  the  aeyerest  penaltiea,  any 
finther  controyersy  upon  thia  subject.    Withoot  con- 
•ahtng  tbe  emperór,  Martin  I  now  oonyoked  this  first 
Uteian  Coundl,  in  which  he  preeided  oyer  abont  104 
hialiops  from  Italy,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Africa.    The 
pope  soagbt  to  obtain  generaUy  recognition  for  the 
aonńL  and  it  waa  finally  eyery where  recdved  with  the 
fire  oBcamenical  coundla.    Fiye  seesions  were  held ;  the 
writtngs  of  tbe  prominent  Monothdites  were  examined 
ad  condemned;  pope  Martin  explained  the  proper 
meaniag  of  Dionysiiis's  term  ''theandric  operation,*" 
■ating  that  it  waa  dedgned  to  signify  ttro  operations 
tf  ooe  penoo;  the  Edkrns  of  Heradiua  and  Type  <f 


Constans  were  condemned;  and  the  Judgment  of  the 
council  pronounced  in  twenty  canona,  which  enathema- 
tize  all  who  do  not  confess  in  our  Loid  Jeana  Christ  two 
willa  and  two  operationa. 

II.  The  councila  of  1106, 1112,  and  1116,  nnder  Pascal 
II,  concem  the  contest  aboat  ńwestitures  between  the 
pope  and  the  emperor,  which  waa  brought  to  a  cloae  in 
the  Council  of  1128,  called  and  preńded  oyer  by  Calix- 
toa  IL    This  body  conaiated  of  800  bishopa  and  600  ab- 
bota,  all  of  the  Latin  Charch.     The  inyeatiture  (q.  y.) 
conteat,  which  began  aa  early  as  1054,  when,  by  mutual 
decreea  of  excommunication,  the  breach  between  the 
Eaatem  and  Weatem  churchea  waa  madę  finał,  aroee 
from  the  cUum  madę  by  the  German  cmperors  to  an  in- 
heritance  of  righta  eserciscd  by  the  Greek  cmperota 
conceming  the  appointment  of  candidates  to  ecdeaiaa- 
tical  offices,  and  thcir  inyeatiture  with  the  right  to  hołd 
Chureh  property  as  subjects  of  the  empire.     Under  the 
new  German  empire,  from  Otho  the  Great  to  Henry  lY, 
d3&-1056,  the  popea  themselyea  were  confirmed  in  their 
seat  by  the  emperor.    Henry  III  obtained  from  the 
Council  of  Sutry,  which  was  hdd  near  Romę,  in  the 
midat  of  hia  own  army,  in  1046,  the  power  of  nomiuating 
the  popes,  without  intery entton  of  clergy  or  people.   The 
influence  of  Hildebrand  waa  now  fdt — an  influence  which 
he  had  begun  to  exert  from  the  time  of  Leo  IX,  in  1048, 
and  which  secured  from  Nioolaa  II,  1060,  a  decree  trana- 
ferring  the  dection  of  popea  to  a  condaye  of  cardinala. 
Hildebrand,  aa  Gregory  TH,  maintaincd  a  celebrated 
conteat  with  Henry  lY,  to  whom,  in  1076,  he  forbade  all 
power  of  inyeatiture,  excoramunicating  the  emperor  the 
next  year,  and  canaing  him  to  do  penance  at  Canoeaa. 
With  hia  yictorious  campaign  in  Italy,  1080-88,  Henry 
droye  the  pope  into  exile  at  Salemo,  where  he  soon 
aftcr  died.    His  immediate  successon,  howeyer,  wero 
soch  as  he  had  designated  for  the  post,  and  were  the  in- 
heritors  of  his  doctrines  and  piana  for  the  supremacy  of 
the  Churoh.    Urban  II  sent  forth  an  encyclical  declar- 
ing  hia  adheaion  to  the  prindplea  of  Gregory — ^the  Die^ 
totus  Gregorii;  and  Pascal  II  (1099-1118),  who  had  been 
one  of  Gregory's  cardinala,  showed  morę  zeal  than  firm- 
nesa  in  the  same  course.    In  the  Lateran  Council  under 
the  pope,  1105,  an  oath  of  obedience  to  the  pope  waa 
taken  by  the  clergy,  and  a  promtse  rendered  to  aflkm 
whateyer  he  and  the  Churoh  in  council  should  affirm. 
The  count  De  Meulan  and  his  oonfederatea  were  excom- 
municated  for  haying  enoouraged  the  king  of  England 
in  his  conduct  conceming  inyestitures.    Heniy  Y,  who, 
in  the  rebellion  against  hia  father,  waa  encouraged  by 
Pascal,  would  neyertbelesa  yield  nothing  on  becoming 
emperor,  1106,  in  tbe  matter  of  inyestitures,  hia  exam- 
ple  being  followed  in  this  reapect  by  England  and  France. 
Henry  marohed  into  Itidy  and  impriaoned  the  pope  in 
Uli,  forcing  from  him  the  conoession  of  rendering  back 
to  the  emperor  the  flefs  of  the  biahcps  on  condition  that 
there  should  be  no  imperial  interference  with  the  elec- 
tiona.    For  his  weakness  in  thia  and  in  other  pointa 
the  pope  waa  bitterly  reproached,  and  the  council  of  1 1 12 
reyoked  all  these  concessiona  and  excommunicatcd  the 
emperor.     Notwithstanding  the  rebellion  of  his  German 
subjects,  Henry  coUected  an  army  and  inyaded  Italy 
anew  in  1116.     The  council  conyoked  the  same  year 
thereupon  renewed  the  reyocation  of  the  concessions 
Pascal  had  formerly  madę,  and  anathematized  the  em- 
peror.   At  last,  the  German  people,  weary  of  the  con- 
flict  between  State  and  Chureh,  brought  about  a  peace- 
ful  compromiae  in  the  concordat  at  the  imperial  Diet  of 
Worma,  1122.    The  principlea  of  this  concordat  wero 
adopted  by  the  coondl  of  1 128.     The  terms  of  the  com- 
pact are  aa  foliowa :  **  The  emperor  surrenders  to  God,  to 
St.  Peter  and  Paul,  and  to  the  Catholic  Chureh,  all  right 
of  inyeatiture  by  king  and  stafll     He  grants  that  eleo- 
tions  and  ordinations  in  aU  churehes  shall  take  place 
freely  in  accordance  with  ecclesiastical  laws.     The  pope 
agrees  that  the  election  of  German  prelates  shall  be  had 
in  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  proyided  it  is  without 
yiolence  or  simony.    In  caae  any  dection  ia  diaputed, 
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the  emperor  shall  render  aniitmce  to  the  l^al  porty, 
with  the  advioe  of  the  archbishop  and  the  bishope. 
The  person  elected  U  inyested  with  the  imperial  fief  by 
the  royal  sceptre  pledged  for  the  execution  of  erery- 
thing  required  by  law.  Whoerer  ia  conaecrated  shall 
also  receive  in  like  manner  his  inyestitare  ftom  other 
parta  of  the  empire  within  8ix  months"  (Hase,  Church 
Uislory,  p.  200 ;  Gieaeler,  AccAsf.  HiMt.  iii,  181  są.).  The 
pope  here  madę  conaiderable  concessions  in  form,  bat 
actoally,  through  his  influence,  obtained  all  power  at 
the  elections.  The  couneil  of  1123  also  renewed  the 
grant  of  indulgcnces  promulgated  by  Urban  II  in  pro- 
motion  of  the  first  crusade  in  1095,  and  decreed  the  cci- 
•  ibacy  of  the  dergy.  Twcnty-two  canons  of  diadpline 
were  cstablished. 

III.  The  couneil  of  1139,  under  Innocent  11,  eon- 
demned  the  anti-pope  Anadetus  II,  with  his  adherenta, 
and  deposed  all  who  had  received  office  under  him.  On 
the  same  day  with  the  installation  of  Innocent  II,  in 
1180,  Peter  of  Leon,  a  cardinal,  and  grandaon  of  a  ńch 
Jewish  banker,  had  becn  prodaimed  pope,  aa  Anadetus 
II,  by  a  majority  of  the  cardinala.  Imiocent  took  ref- 
uge  Ul  France,  where  he  was  snpported  by  the  king. 
His  cause  was  warmly  espoused  by  Bernard  of  Clair- 
▼aax,  through  whose  influence  chiefiy  Innocent  reoov- 
ered  his  poeition  in  Italy,  and  marched  into  Korne  tri- 
umphantly  with  Lothaire  II  in  1136.  Anadetus  died  in 
1138,  and  a  successor  was  chosen  by  his  party  only  with 
the  purpose  of  nuiking  peace.  Roger  of  SicUy  had  snp- 
ported Anadetus,  and  was  on  this  acoount  oondemned 
in  the  couneil  of  1 139,  though  the  origin  of  the  ktngdom 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  belongs  to  the  same  year,  Roger  hav- 
ing  taken  Innocent  prisoner,  and  having  oompelled  the 
pope  to  bestow  upon  him  the  inyestiture  of  this  king- 
dom.  At  this  couneil  Arnold  of  Brcscia  was  also  eon- 
demned.  This  was  a  young  clerg3nnan  of  the  city  of 
Brescia,  a  disciple  of  Abelard,  who,  inspired  by  the  free 
philosophical  spirit  of  his  master,  devoted  himself  to  the 
promotion  of  practical  reform  in  Church  and  State.  A 
marked  spirit  of  political  indepeudence  was  manifesting 
itself  about  this  time  in  Lombardy,  as  an  inheritance 
from  the  old  Koman  municipalities  established  there. 
The  popes,  from  the  da3rs  of  heo  IX,  had  themselres  in- 
spired moyements  of  ecclesiastical  reform.  Pascal  II 
had  admitted  that  the  secular  power  of  the  bishops  in- 
torfered  with  their  spiritual  dutiea.  Bernard,  though  a 
zealouB  opponent  of  Arnold,  yet  wńtes  as  follows  in  his 
Contemplaiiona  on  the  Papacy:  "  Who  can  mention  the 
phu»  where  one  of  the  apostles  erer  held  a  trial,  decided 
disputes  about  boundaries,  or  portioncd  out  lands  ?"  ^  I 
read  that  the  apostles  stood  before  judgment  seata,  not 
sat  on  them."  Arnold  preached  with  great  zeol  against 
the  political  power  and  wealth  of  the  clcrgy.  The 
Church  ought  rather  to  rejoice,  he  said,  in  an  apostolic 
poverty.  He  was  driven  successiydy  from  Italy,  France, 
and  Switzerhind,  but  in  1139  was  recalled  to  Romę  by 
the  populace,  who  sought  to  revive  the  sorereignty  of 
the  State,  established  a  senate,  limited  the  pope  to  the 
exerci8e  of  spiritual  power  and  the  possession  of  volun- 
tary  ofTerings,  and  invited  the  German  emperor  to  make 
Romę  his  capitaL  Arnold  and  his  ^<  politicians"  at 
Romę  thus  gave  pope  Innocent  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors— Lucius  II,  Eugenius  III,  and  Adrian  IV— morę 
trouble  than  aiiy  political  moyements  elsewhere.  This 
oondemnation  at  the  couneil  did  not  effectually  dimin- 
ish  hu  power.  When,  howeyer,  Adrian,  in  1164,  put 
the  city  of  Korne  under  ban,  and  prohibited  all  public 
worship,  Arnold  was  abandoned  by  the  senate,  sacri- 
ficed  by  Frederick  I,  and  hung  at  Romę  in  1155,  his 
body  being  bumed  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  Among 
the  canons  of  the  couneil,  the  twenty-third  condemns 
the  heresy  of  the  Manichsans,  as  the  łoUowers  of  Peter  ' 
dc  Bruis  were  called.  This  heresy  was  attributed  to ' 
the  early  Waldensiana  in  France  and  elsewhere,  arising 
partly  from  their  ascetic  modę  of  life.  About  1000  prel- 
ates  were  present  at  thia  couneil ;  thirty  canons  of  dis- 
dpline  were  publiahed,  and  among  them  reaffirmations 


of  former  canons  against  aimoDy,  maniage,  and  coocn- 
binage  in  the  deigy. 

IV.  The  couneil  of  1179,  under  Alezander  III,  nnm- 
bering  280,  mostly  Latin  Ushopa,  was  called  to  correct 
certain  abnses  which  had  ariaen  dnring  the  king  schim 
Just  biought  to  a  dose  by  the  peaee  of  Venice,  1177. 
Until  near  the  end  of  the  12th  centmry  the  popes  were 
haid  preased  by  the  Hohenstanffen  emperan.  It  is  the 
amtest  of  Ghibelline  and  Goelph.  Frederick  I  had 
taken  umbrage  at  the  nse  of  the  term  "■  beneficium" 
in  a  letter  addiessed  to  him  by  Adrian  IV  about  the 
rudeness  of  German  knigfats  to  ptlgrims  yisiting  Korne, 
as  if  the  pope  meant  to  imply  that  the  imperial  author- 
ity  had  been  confeired  by  him.  The  emperor  marched 
into  Italy,  and  other  letters  were  interchanged  between 
him  and  the  pope,  when,  upon  the  death  of  Adrian  in 
1159,  the  two  parties — the  hienrchic  and  the  moderste 
among  the  eardinałs — chose  two  oppośng  popes,  yiz. 
Alexander  III  and  Victor  IV.  The  emperor  a  ooandl, 
called  at  Payia  in  1160,  recognised  the  latter.  Pascal 
III  and  Calixtaa  III  followed  at  the  imperial  dictation, 
with  but  little  influence.  Alexander,  from  hia  refage 
in  France,  enjoyed  great  popularity.  He  had  on  bis 
side  the  Lombard  league.  The  cause  of  Frederick  was 
defended  by  the  lawyera  of  Bologna,  who  aacribed  to 
him  unlimited  power,  to  the  prejudioe  of  the  peoplfe 
Defeated  at  Legnano  in  1 176,  the  emperor  anbacribed,  at 
the  dictation  of  Aiexander,  the  peace  of  Venioe,  the  pio- 
yisiona  of  which  were  based  on  the  Coneordat  of  Wonna. 
The  flrst  and  most  important  of  the  twcnty-«even  can- 
ons established  by  thia  couneil,  which  were  mostly  dis- 
ciplinary,  proyides  that  henceforth  **  the  election  of  the 
popes  shall  be  confined  to  the  college  of  cardinals,  and 
two  thirJa  of  the  yotes  shall  be  requtred  to  make  a  law- 
ful  election,  instead  of  a  majority  only,  aa  heretofore." 
It  was  by  this  couneil  also  that  the  ^^enon  and  impie- 
ties'*  of  the  Waldensea  and  Albigensea  were  dcdared 
hereticaL  At  the  unimportant  ooundl  of  1167,  pope  Al- 
exander  exoommumcatcd  Frederick  L 

V.  The  couneil  of  1215,  under  Innoeent  IH,  was  the 
most  important  of  all  the  Lateran  Conndbi  It  is  uso- 
ally  styled  the  Fourth  Lateran.  It  continned  in  session 
from  Noyember  lito  Noyember  30,  haring  present  71 
archbishops,  412  bishops,  800  abbots,  the  patriarcha  of 
Constantinople  and  Jenisalem,  and  the  Ic^stea  of  other 
patriarcha  and  ciowned  heads.  The  pope  opened  the 
assembly  with  a  sermon  upoo  St.Luke  xxii,  15,  relating 
to  the  recoyery  of  the  Holy  Land  and  the  reformation 
of  the  Church.  The  remarkaUe  power  of  Innocent  III 
b  diq)layed  in  his  influence  oyer  this  couneil,  which 
was  submtssiye  to  all  his  wishes,  and  receiyed  the  sey- 
enty  canons  piopoaed  by  him.  The.  papai  prerogatii'es 
attained  their  greatest  height  in  Innocent,  whose  pon- 
tificate  extended  from  1198  to  1216.  The  buU  Unam 
Sancktm  of  Boniface  VIII,  directed  against  Philip  the 
Fair  iu  1302,  marks  the  limit  from  which  the  power  of 
the  popea  eyidently  declined.  Innocent  HI— a  man  of 
great  personal  power,  of  marked  ability  aa  a  writer  and 
orator,  bold,  crafty,  and  eyer  watehfnl  of  affairs — ^had 
his  eye  on  all  that  transpired  through  his  legatea.  The 
chief  objects  which  his  pontificate  sought  were  ''  the 
strengthening  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  sepaiation 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  from  all  dependenoe  on  the  Gennan 
empire,  the  liberation  of  Italy  from  all  foreign  oontfol, 
the  exercise  of  guardianship  oyer  the  confedetacy  of  tta 
States,  the  liberation  of  the  Oriental  Church,  tha  exter- 
mination  of  beretics,  and  the  eiercise  of  ccckeiaatical 
disdpline"  (Hase,  Church  Buł.  p.  207).  Hitherto  £ng- 
land,  Germany,  and  France  had  consdtuted  a  balanoe 
of  power  against  the  pope,  but  under  Innoooit  the  two 
former,  as  well  as  Italy,  submitted  to  the  daims  of  the 
pseudo-Isidorean  decretala.  France  waa  eariy  laid  un- 
der interdict  (1200)  on  acconnt  of  Philip  Angiistos*s  re- 
pudiation  of  Ingeburge  and  the  French  biabops'  appro- 
yal  of  the  act,  while  John  of  £ngland  waa  depriyed  of  his 
realm,to  receiye  it  back  (in  1218)  only  aa  a  fief  of  Romę. 
Dedding  at  first  for  Otho  IV,  the  Gndph,  agaiast  tba 
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Hohenstauffen  Philip,  in  Geimany,  Innocent  subseąuent- 
hf  flecured  from  the  council  the  recognition  of  Fredeńck 
U,  rainly  seeking  in  this  his  Gennan  policy  to  free  It- 
ały  entirely  from  the  power  of  the  emperor.  The  famouB 
leyenty  conatitations  of  Innocent,  if  not  disciused  om- 
cSiarUer  by  the  biBhops,  or  passed  with  eyery  form  of 
cnactment,  were  neyerthelesB  r^^arded  as  the  canons  of 
the  council,  ao  zecognised  by  the  Cooncil  of  Trent  and 
by  Cboich  anthońties  of  the  interrening  age,  and  they 
haye  oonstituted  a  fmidamental  law  for  many  well- 
koown  practioes  of  the  Romish 'Church.  The^r«l  of 
tbeae  canons  aaserts  the  Catholic  faith  in  the  unity  of 
God  against  all  ManichsBan  aects.  It  also,  for  the  first 
Ume,  makes  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  in  the 
ose  of  this  espreas  term,  an  article  of  faith.  '^  The  body 
and  bkKKi  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar 
are  tnily  oontained  under  the  species  of  bread  and  winę, 
the  braad  being,  by  the  divine  omnipotence,  trantulh- 
ittatiated  into  his  body,  and  the  winę  into  his  blood.'* 
The  teetmd  canon  oondemns  the  treadse  of  Joachim,  the 
praphet  of  Calabria,  which  he  wrote  against  Peter  Lom- 
bard on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity.  The  third  canon  is 
of  gnat  impoitanoe,  fumishing  the  basis  for  the  cnisade 
against  the  Albigenses,  and  for  all  seyerities  of  a  like 
ehaiacter  on  the  part  of  the  łlomish  Chnrch.  It  **  anath> 
onatizes  all  heretics  who  hołd  anything  in  oppoeition 
to  the  preceding  ezposition  of  faith,  and  enjoins  that, 
after  condemnation,  they  shall  be  deliyered  oyer  to  the 
wcolar  arm ;  aLso  excommunicates  all  who  receire,  pro- 
tect,  or  maintain  heretics,  and  threatens  with  deposition 
all  bisbops  who  do  not  use  their  ntmost  endeayors  to 
dear  their  dioceses  of  them"  (Landon,  Manuał  o/Cowk- 
dU,  pi  295).  Tbe  faurth  canon  inyites  the  Greeks  to 
anite  with  and  submit  themselyes  to  the  Romish  Church. 
Tbej^A  canoo  leg^ulates  the  order  of  precedence  of  the 
])Btxiarchs:  l.Rome;  2.  Constantinople ;  3.  Alexandria; 
i  Antioch ;  5.  Jemsalem ;  and  permits  these  seyeral  pa^ 
triarchs  to  giye  the  pall  to  the  archbishopa  of  their  de- 
pendencies,  exacting  from  themselyes  a  profession  of 
£uth,and  of  obedience  to  the  Roman  see,  when  they  re- 
ceiye  the  pall  from  the  pope.  The  tixth  to  the  twen- 
tiftk^  indusiye,  are  of  minor  importance  (see  Landon, 
Manai  of  CouncUs,  p.  296).  The  twenhf-first  canon 
eojoins  **all  the  faithful  of  both  8exes,  haying  arriyed 
at  Tears  of  discretion,  to  confess  all  their  sins  at  least 
ODce  a  year  to  their  proper  priest,  and  to  communicate 
at  Easter."  This  is  the  first  canon  known  which  orders 
Mcnmental  oonfeeaion  generally,  and  may  haye  been 
occańoned  by  the  teachings  of  the  Waklenses,  that  nei- 
ther  confession  nor  satisfaction  was  necessary  in  order 
to  obtain  remiasion  of  sin,  From  the  words  with  which 
it  cummenoes,  it  ia  known  as  the  canon  "  Omnis  utiius- 
q«  9exAa,'*  and  was  solemnly  reaffinned  by  the  Council 
of  Trent.  The  canons  (giyen  oompletely  by  Landon, 
M€m.ofCotmciU,  p.  293  8q.)  in  generał  oonstitute  a  body 
of  fali  and  sey ere  disciplinary  enactments.  This  council 
reaffinned  and  extended  the  Truce  of  God  on  plenary 
iiidiilgence  which  had  been  preyionsly  proclaimed  in 
hehalf  uf  the  Eastem  Crusades,  and  iixed  the  time,  June 
If  and  place,  Sicily,  as  a  lendezyons  for  another  crusade. 
Thb  council  alśo  confirmed  Simon  de  Montfort  in 
poBeaaion  of  landa  which  the  Crusaders  had  obtained 
br  papai  confiscation  from  the  Waldenses,  and  decreed 
the  entire  extiri>ation  of  the  heresy.  The  Waldenses 
Of  Albigenses  in  the  sonth  of  France  were  the  followers 
of  Peter  Waldo,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Lyons,  who,  from 
Rfigiotts  principle,  adopted  a  life  of  poyerty.  His  fol- 
knreni  were  also  caUed  LeonistsB  and  '^  Poor  men  of  Ly- 
0B&''  They  were  allied  in  their  sentiments  to  the  Yau- 
dois  of  the  Pledmontese  yalleys,  with  whom  they  became 
nńted  for  matual  defenoe.  They  protested  against 
th«K  pointa  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Romish  Church :  1. 
TnniQbstantiati<m.  2.  The  sacraments  of  confirmation, 
eoofesaon,  and  marriage.  8.  The  inyocation  of  saints. 
i.  The  worabip  of  images.  5.  The  temporal  power  of 
the  cfergy.  A  crusade  had  been  instituted  against  them 
by  the  papai  power  in  1178.    Innocent  sought  to  win 
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them  oyer  and  make  monks  of  them  by  establishing  in 
1201  the  order  of  <<Poor  Catholics.*"  '  Unsuccessful  in 
this,  he  confiscated  their  landa  to  the  feudal  lords,  and 
established  an  inąuisition  among  them  under  the  direc- 
tion  of  Dominie,  which  was  formally  sanctioned  by  the 
present  ooundL  The  warfare  against  them,  incited  and 
directed  by  the  monks  of  Citeaux,  was  allowed  by  Philip 
Augustus.  Count  Raymond  of  Toulouse  espoused  the 
cause  of  his  persecuted  yassals.  The  papai  legate,  Peter 
of  Castelnau,  sent  to  conyert  the  Waldenses,  was  mur- 
dered  by  Raymond,  whose  dominions  were  thereupou 
aasaulted  in  1209  by  a  fiercer  crusade  of  so-called  "  Chris- 
tian Pilgrims,"  led  on  by  Simon  de  Montfort  and  Arnold, 
the  abbot  of  Citeaux.  The  comit  of  Toulouse  submit- 
ted,  but  a  bloody  warfare  was  proaecuted  against  Ray- 
mond Roger,  yiscount  of  Beziers  and  Albi,  and  subse- 
quently  200  towns  and  castles  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  two  counts  were  granted  to  the  successful  Simon  de 
Montfort.  A  rebdlion,  lioweyer,  against  his  power  de- 
priyed  him  of  all ;  but  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  who  ap- 
peared  at  the  council  of  1215,  obtained  no  favor,  and  his 
territory  was  declared  to  be  alienated  from  him  foreyer. 
VL  The  council  of  1512-1517,  under  Julius  II  and 
Leo  X,  was  conyened  for  the  reformation  of  abuses,  for 
the  condemnation  of  the  Council  of  Pisa,  and  attained 
I  its  most  important  result  in  the  abolition  of  the  Prag- 
\  matic  Sanction.  France,  under  Louis  XII,  had  obtained 
great  military  snccesses  in  Italy  by  the  League  of  Cam- 
bray,  formed  in  1509  against  Yenice.  In  the  interests 
of  France,  and  by  the  friendship  of  some  of  the  cardi- 
nals,  Louis  XII  summoned  a  Church  council  at  Pisa, 
Noy.  1511,  which  in  1512  was  moyed  to  Milan,  but  was 
entirely  fhiitless  of  results,  being  dissolyed  by  the  pres- 
enee  of  the  pope's  army.  Julius  II,  though  at  first  jeal- 
ous  of  Yenice,  had  neyertheless,  aroused  by  the  successes 
of  the  French  generał,  formed  the  HolyAUiance  with 
Yenice,  Spain,  England,  and  Switzerland,  and  now,  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  droye  the  French  beyond  the 
Alps,  and  himself  summoned  a  council  at  the  Lateran 
May  10, 1512.  This  council  extended  oyer  twelye  ses- 
sions,  until  March,  1517.  The  bishop  of  Guerk  had  ao- 
tiyely  promoted  the  summoning  of  the  council,  and  at- 
tended  as  representatiye  of  the  German  emperor.  All 
the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Pisa  were  at  once  annulled. 
Julius  haying  died  in  Feb.  1513,  Leo  X  presided  oyer 
the  sixth  session.  At  the  eighth  session,  in  Dec.  1518, 
Louis  XII,  through  his  ambassador,  declared  his  adhe- 
sion  to  this  Council  of  the  Lateran.  At  the  eleyenth 
session,  in  Dec.  1516,  the  buli  was  read  which,  in  place 
of  the  Pragmatic  Sauction  of  Bourges  (1488),  wherein 
France  accepted  the  decisions  of  the  Basie  council  in  so 
far  as  they  were  consistent  with  the  liberties  of  the  Gal- 
lican  Church,  substituted  the  Concordat  agreed  upon  this 
year,  1516,  between  Leo  X  and  Francis  I.  Through 
hope  of  increasing  his  power  in  Italy,  Francis  largely 
sacrificed  the  liberties  of  the  Church.  Seyeral  of  the 
articles  of  the  Pragmatic  were  retained,  but  most  of 
them  were  altered  or  abolished.  llie  first  article  was 
entirely  contrary  to  the  Pragmatic,  which  had  re-estab- 
lished  the  right  of  eIection,while  the  Concordat  declares 
that  the  chapters  of  the  cathedrals  in  France  shall  no 
longer  proeeed  to  elect  the  bishop  in  case  of  yacancy, 
but  that  the  king  shall  name  a  proper  person,  whom  the 
pope  shall  nominate  to  the  yacant  see.  The  Concor- 
dat, on  account  espedally  of  this  proyision,  met  with 
great  oppoeition  in  the  Parliament,  uniyersities,  and  the 
Chnrch  at  Paris.  It  was  a  great  adyance  of  the  papacy 
against  the  liberties  of  France  (compare  Janus,  Pope  and 
CouneU,  §  xxyiii  and  xxix).  Neither  this  council  nor 
the  other  four,  yiz.  those  of  1123, 1139, 1179,  and  1215, 
styled  cBCumenical  by  the  Romish  Church,  can  be  prop- 
erly  regaided  as  such. 

Some  writers  mention  as  the  sixth  Lateran  the  coun- 
cil conyened  by  pope  Benedict  XIII  on  the  buli  27fn- 
gemihu  [see  Jaksenius],  and  for  the  purpose  of  generał 
reform  in  the  Church  (compare  Klemm,  Conc,  a  Bened, 
XIII,  in  Lat,  habiii  preebrere  eramen  (1729) ;  Walch,  De 
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coneiL  Lat.  a  Bened,  KIII  (Up«.  1726).  For  a  deUiled 
account  of  the  council  at  the  Lateran  opened  Dec  8, 
1869, 8ee  CEcumenicał  Council,  and  the  article  Infał*- 
UBiLiTT  in  voL  iv,  eapecially  p.  573  sq.  See  Landon, 
ifafit<a/o/'Coimcti«,p.  287-303;  Mansi,  CoMciŁ  ri,  75 ;  x, 
741,767,806,891,999,1603;  xi,117;  xiv,l-346;  Gieae- 
ler,  CA.  HisL  i,  368 ;  ii,  131, 184, 195, 388 ;  Milman.  iMim 
Chrittiamty,  iu,  297, 298  8q.,434 ;  iv,  146, 175  8q.,  236;  v, 
211  8q.;  Cunningham,  HisL  TkeoL  i,  417  8q.;  Rankę, 
Hit.  ofthe  Papacy,  i,  351 ;  u,  206.     (E.  R  O.) 

Łatey,  Gilbert,  an  Engliah  Quaker,  waa  bom  in 
England  in  1627.  He  was  one  of  the  most  active  and 
efficient  members  of  his  society  in  London.  His  labors 
were  directed  especially  to  the  relief  of  the  morę  unfor- 
tunate  of  his  Church.  He  died  SepŁ.  15, 1705.  Sce 
Janney,  UisL  o/Friendt,  iii,  105. 

Łathrop,  Joseph,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  October  20, 1731  (O.  S.),  at  Norwich, 
Gonn.;  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1754;  entered  the 
minisdy  January,  1756 ;  was  ordained  pastor  in  West 
Springfield,  Mass.,  August  25,  and  laboied  there  until  his 
death,  December  31, 1820.  In  1793  he  was  elected  pro- 
fesaor  of  divinity  in  Yale  College,  but  dedined  the  posi- 
tion.  He  published  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  the  cutociated 
Pcutors  in  the  County  ofNew  Haven  concermng  the  Ordi- 
ncUion  of  the  Ret,  John  Huhbard  in  Aferiden  (1770) : — 
Mi»oeUaneou$  CoUection  o/origincd  PieceSy  poUłiccUt  mor- 
aif  and  eniertaining  (1786) ;  and  a  number  of  occasional 
Sermons  (Hartford,  1793,  8vo;  1803,  8vo;  Worcester, 
1807, 8vo).  Doctor  Lathrop  was  a  popular  preacher,  and 
his  sermons  have  long  been  highly  commented  upon 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Europę. — Sprague,  AnńaU 
ofthe  A  merican  Pulpit,  i,  528. 

'  Iiatlmer,  Hugh,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  prel- 
ates  of  the  Church  of  England,  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
ablest,  if  not  the  ablest  eoclesiastic  among  the  English 
reformers  of  the  16th  century,  called  by  Froude  (Hisf, 
of  England,  i,  264 ;  comp.  ii,  101)  the  John  Knox  of  Eng- 
Umd,  the  bearer  of  a  name  that  "  now  shinęs  over  two 
hemispheres,  and  will  blaze  morę  and  morę  till  the  last 
day,"  was  bom  at  Thurcaston,  in  Leicestershire,  about 
1470.  His  father,  a  farmer  of  good  practical  judgment, 
early  discovering  in  Hugh  talents  that  would  fit  him  for 
a  literary  position  of  notę,  afibrded  him  all  the  advan- 
tages  of  his  time  at  school,  and  at  fourteen  Hugh  was 
transferred  to  Cambridge,  where  he  was  soon  known  as 
a  sober,  hard-working  student  At  nineteen  he  was 
elected  fellow  of  Clare  Hall,  took  his  degree  at  twenty, 
and  at  once  entered  on  the  study  of  theology,  having 
decided  to  devote  himself  to  the  senrices  of  the  Church. 
A  ńncere  and  devout  believer  in  the  doctrines  and  rites 
of  the  Church  of  Romę,  we  need  not  wonder  at  finding 
him,  at  this  period  of  his  Itfe,  loud  and  frequent  in  his 
denunciation  of  the  would-be  reformers,  seldom  losing 
an  opportunity  of  inveighiog  against  them.  ^  He  even 
held  them,"  says  Middleton  {Metnoirt  ofthe  Reformers, 
iii,  103),  ^  in  such  horror  that  he  thought  they  were  the 
supporters  of  that  Antichrist  whose  appearance  was  to 
precede  the  ooming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  oonjectured 
that  the  day  of  judgment  was  at  hand."  Nor  were  the 
event8  of  his  day  likely  to  cool  his  mistaken  zeaL  Lu- 
ther,  who  was  making  havoc  in  the  ranks  of  the  papacy, 
had  just  been  assailed  by  "  the  defender  ofthe  faith"  (king 
Henry  YIII) ;  and  as  a  most  fit  subject  for  his  disserta- 
tion  for  the  divinity  degree,  Latimer  could  find  no  bet- 
ter  work  than  "  fleshing  his  maiden  sword"  in  an  attack 
opon  Meiąpcthon — surely  no  smali  task  for  a  man  not 
much  beyond  his  teens.  But  even  at  this  early  age 
Hugh  Latimer  proved  himself  ąuite  a  formidable  po- 
lemic,  and,  what  is  even  more  noteworthy,  a  man  not 
afraid  to  speak  his  mind — a  trait  which  distinguishes 
onr  subject  in  all  the  acts  of  his  life.  Immediately  after 
his  attack  on  Melancthon  he  came  under  the  eye  and 
tongue  of  Bilney,  the  famous  advocate  of  the  Reformed 
doctrines  in  the  English  Church,  and  he  was  led  to  ex- 
junine  more  critically  the  doctrines  and  disdpline  of  his 


Church.    The  reaolt  was,  naturally  enoogb,  caaytnkm 
to  the  cause  which  Bilney  so  ably  advocated.     ŁAtimer 
was  at  this  time  aboat  thirty  years  of  age,  and  as  he 
was  not  a  man  accustomed  to  do  things  by  halvea,  be 
became  a  zealous  advocate  for  reform,  and  preached 
manfully  and  boldly  against  the  false  doctrines  and  ra* 
rious  abuses  of  Romanism  which  had  crept  into  and  pol^ 
luted  the  Church  of  England.     Naturally  gifted  with 
great  oratorical  powers,  and  inspired  by  the  fitnen  of 
the  subject  with  which  he  was  dealing,  he  soon  madę 
himself  (anwus  as  a  preacher  at  Cambridge.     **Nofie, 
except  the  stiff-necked  and  uncircamcised,  ever  went 
away  from  Iiis  preaching,  it  was  said,  without  bein^  af- 
fected  with  high  detestation  of  sin,  and  nioved  to  all 
godliness  and  virtue"  (Jeitel  ofJoy  [Parker  Society  edi- 
tion  ] ,  p.  224  8q.).     Such  preaching,  however,  greaUy  as 
it  was  needed  by  the  times  in  which  Latimer  lived, 
could  not  meet  the  appToval  of  the  seirile  eodeńastlca. 
It  was  too  much  tingcd  by  theological  statements  that 
*'  had  originally  sprouted  in  England,  and,  after  beśng 
translated  to  Germany,  had  been  brought  back  with  im- 
proved  fibre  ;^  and  Latimer  soon  found  himself  sonoiiiid- 
ed  by  a  formidable  opposition,daily  growing  in  strength. 
His  "  heretical  preaching,"  as  it  was  then  called,  caused 
a  remonstrance  madę  to  the  diocesan  bishop  of  £ly  by 
a  gray  friar  named  Yenetus,  but  really  due  to  moet  of 
the  divines  of  Cambridge,  requesting  episcopal  inter- 
ference.    Dr.  West,  then  the  incumbent  of  the  bishoprie 
of  £ly,  naturally  a  mild  and  moderate  man,  indined  to 
favor  Latimer  at  first,  and  only  mildly  rebiiked  him. 
Here  the  matter  might  have  ended,  and  it  is  moie  Łban 
likely  that  <^he  would  not  have  been  the  Latimer  of  tbe 
Reformation,  and  the  Church  of  England  would  not,  per- 
haps,  have  been  here  to-day"  (Froude,  ii,  101%  bad  not 
this  bishop,  while  on  a  visit  to  Cambridge  (15:2.5),  m]cx- 
pectedly  attended  one  of  Latimer*s  preaching  8ervioea, 
and  had  not  his  prelatical  dignity  been  aorely  toucbed  on 
the  occasion.    Latimer  was  right  in  the  midst  of  bis  ser- 
mon  when  the  bishop  entered ;  immediately  he  abandon- 
ed  his  subject,  and,  as  soon  as  the  bishop  had  been  seated, 
aocoiding  to  Strype,  addressed  the  audienoe  as  IbUows : 
"It  is  of  congruenoe  meet  that  a  new  aoditoiy  being 
more  honorable,  requireth  a  new  theroe,  being  a  new  ar- 
gument to  entreat  of.    Therefore  it  behoveth  me  dow 
to  deviate  from  minę  intended  purpose,  and  somewbat 
to  entreat  of  the  honorable  estate  of  a  bishop.     There- 
fore let  this  be  the  theme, '  Christus  existent  ponłifexfu^ 
turorum  boTiorum,  etc.*"    This  text,  says  a  oontempo- 
rary,  he  so  fruitfully  handled,  expounding  every  word, 
and  setting  forth  the  ollice  of  Christ  so  sinccrely  as  tbe 
tnie  and  perfect  pattem  unto  all  other  bishopa  tbat 
should  succeed  him  in  his  Church,  that  the  bishop  then 
present  might  well  think  of  himself  that  neither  he  nor 
any  of  his  fellows  were  of  that  race,  but  ratber  of  tbe 
fellowship  of  Caiaphas  and  Annas.     It  cannot  appear 
strange  to  any  one  that  "•  the  wise  and  politic  man,**  as 
the  bishop  of  Ely  was  generally  called,  tbereafter  alao 
went  over  to  the  enemy,  and  Torbade  Latimer*8  preach- 
ing within  the  diocese  over  which  he  presidcd.     Lati- 
mer, however,  overcame  this  obetacle  by  gaining  tbe 
use  of  a  pulpit  in  a  monastery  of  Austin  friars,  exempt 
from  eplscopal  jurisdiction,  and  the  prior  of  which.  Dr. 
Bames,  decidedly  favored  the  reformed  doctrines.    This 
daring  attitude  of  the  young  preacher  so  proroked  Dr. 
West  and  the  Cambridge  cliąne  that  the  bishop  madę 
complainttocardinalWolsey.    **Noeye8awmoreqiućk' 
ly  than  the  cardinal*B  the  difference  between  a  true  man 
and  an  impostor,"  and  when  he  had  heard  from  the  lips 
of  Latimer  himself  the  substance  of  the  sermons  that 
had  given  cause  to  the  complaint,  the  cardinal,  instead 
of  punishing  Latimer,  replied  to  the  accnsations  by 
granting  the  offender  a  license  to  preach  in  any  chnrch 
in  England.     ^  If  the  bishop  of  Ely  cannot  abide  such 
doctrine  as  you  have  here  repeated,"  he  said,  **yoa  shall 
preach  it  to  his  beard,  let  him  say  what  he  wUl*  (Lati- 
mer, Remains,  p.  27  8q.,  as  ąuoted  by  Froude,  ii,  102). 
From  this  time  forward  the  career  of  Latimer  seems 
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dearly  maiked  out.  Hitberto  he  had  been  qmte  ortho- 
dox  in  pointo  of  Łheoretic  belief.  ^  His  mtnd,**  says 
Froode,  **  was  pntcŁical  rather  than  speculatiye,  and  be 
was  ilow  in  amving  at  oonclnsions  wbich  bad  no  im- 
mediate  bearing  upon  action.'^  Now  be  broke  loose  al- 
togetberfiom  tbe  podtion  of  Łbe  Cambridge  autborities, 
aad  piobably  beóune  d^ant  of  tbem.  But  Wolsey 
(t  lóSO)  fell  from  gnu:e,  and  tbere  was  reason  to  fear 
that  Lstimer  woold  now,  at  last,  aiao  fali  a  prey  to  tbe 
maiioe  of  bis  formidaUe  adyersariea,  greatly  increased 
in  nnmben  by  bis  snooess  in  gaining  foUowers,  wbo  were 
drawn  towards  bim  by  bis  eloquenoe,  bis  morał  conduct, 
sod  bis  Idndness  of  disposition,  as  well  as  by  tbe  mer- 
ita of  bis  canse.  Unexpectedly,  bowever,  and  quite  to 
the  cbagrin.of  tbe  Cambridge  men,  be  fonnd  a  fresb 
protector  in  tbe  king  bimaelf.  He  bad  preacbed  before 
Ueniy  in  tbe  Lent  of  1580,  baving  been  intioduced  to 
his  Toyti  master  by  tbe  king*s  pbysician,  Dr.  Butts ;  and 
he  won  tbe  fiayor  of  Henry  by  bis  bonest,  straigbtfor- 
wud  kgic  and  bis  entbusiasm.  In  tbis  new  poaition  be 
performed  bia  duty  as  faitbfuUy  as  be  bad  in  preacbing 
at  Cambridge,  and  be  daredto  speak  tbe  trulhin  a  place 
where  tbe  trutb  is  geneially  forgotten.  A  special  op* 
pononity  to  speak  in  defense  of  tbe  Protestant  cause 
was  afibrded  bim  by  tbe  persecutions  to  wbicb  tbe  truest 
men  in  Henry*s  dominions  were  subjected  at  tbis  time 
00  acooont  of  tbeir  religious  faitb;  and,  tbougb  be  did 
Dot  sucoeed  in  staying  tbe  band  of  persecution  by  tbis 
address  of  almost  unexampied  grandeur,  it  yet  remains 
"  to  speak  forerer  for  tbe  courage  of  Latimer,  and  to 
ipeak  something,  too,  for  a  prinoe  that  could  respect  tbe 
noUeneas  of  tbe  poor  yeoman's  son,  wbo  dared  in  sucb  a 
canse  to  write  to  bim  as  a  roan  to  a  man.  To  bare 
written  at  all  in  sucb  a  strain  was  as  brare  a  step  as 
was  erer  deliberately  yentured.  Like  most  brave  acta, 
it  did  not  go  unrewarded;  for  Henry  remained  ever  af- 
ter,  boweyer  widely  divided  from  bim  in  opinion,  yet 
his  onsbaken  friend"  (Froude,  ii,  104).  Perbaps  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  berę  to  say  tbat  Henry  VIU  bunself, 
howcrer  nobly  be  may  bare  acted  towards  Latimer  and 
tbe  Reformers  after  1080,  was  perbaps,  in  tbe  roain,  in- 
dted  to  bis  friendhr  deeds  towards  Latimer  by  tbe  posi- 
tion  tbe  latter  bad  taken  in  1627.  Froude  and  mbst  of 
the  Engliab  bistorians  forget,  in  tbeir  great  endeayor  to 
deanse  Henry  YIII  from  all  sin,  tbat,  boweyer  greatly 
tbe  Chmcb  of  England  bas  been  benefited  by  his  work, 
his  object  was  not  reform  in  tbe  Cburcb,  but  tbe  estab- 
lishment of  a  second  papacy  and  bis  own  entbronement 
as  pope,  and  tbat  be  was  only  led  to  take  tbis  step  wben 
he  foond  so  many  pliant  tools  to  carry  out  bis  project  of 
separation  from  bis  first  wife,  Catbarine  of  Aragon.  Of 
the  commission  appointed  by  tbe  Uniyersity  of  Cam- 
bridge to  inyestigate  tbe  king's  rigbts  in  tbis  matter, 
latimer  bad  been  a  member,  and  bad  taken  decided 
poand  in  fayor  of  tbe  king.  Tbis  of  itself  was  sufficient 
U)  sccore  tbe  good  oflSces  of  bis  royal  master.  Latimer^s 
rscord  of  course,  botb  before  and  afler  tbis  eyent,  dearly 
prom  tbat  be  was  not  a  pliant  tool  in  tbe  bands  of  tbe 
king,  bot  actoally  belieyed  Henry  YIU  justified  in  bis 
ttpantion  from  Catbarine. 

Kost  prominent  and  iniluential  at  tbis  time  among 
tbe  king'8  fayorites,  or  tbe  Annę  Boleyn  party,  as  tbey 
tre  mnetimee  termed,  as  tbe  adyocates  of  ber  cause  and 
tbe  jostncss  of  king  Uenry's  marriage  with  ber,  was  lord 
TboioMB  Cromwell  (q.  v.;  comp.  also  Frondę,  Hiitory  of 
pigiimdj  ii,  109  sq.).  By  Cromwell'8  exertion8,  Latimer, 
in  1681,  was  presented  Iritb  tbe  beneflce  of  West  King- 
■^  in  Wiltsbire.  wbere  be  preacbed  tbe  reformed  doc- 
'ńnes  witb  sucb  plainneas  and  empbasis  as  to  bring 
opon  him  a  public  accusation  and  citation  before  tbe 
bishop  of  London,  wbo  bad  only  been  watcbing  for  an 
*W>rt«nity  to  pnnisb  bim  as  a  beretic.  Tbe  citation 
^^  usoed  and  seryed  January  10, 1532.  Articles  were 
drivn  np,  mainly  extracts  from  his  sermons,  in  wbicb 
^  was  chaiged  witb  speaking  ligbtly  of  tbe  worabip  of 
tbt  aainis,  and  witb  affirming  tbat  Uiere  was  no  mate- 
fiil  fiie  of  a  puigatorial  deacriptioo,  and  that,  for  his 


own  parf,  be  would  rather  be  in  porgatory  than  in  the 
Ix>llvd's  tower !  He  set  out  for  London  in  tbe  depth 
of  winter,  and  under  a  seyere  iit  of  the  stone,  detennined 
to  defend  tbe  justness  of  bis  course.  He  was  submitted 
by  tbe  di£ferent  bisbops  to  tbe  dosest  cross-ąuestionings, 
in  tbe  hope  tbat  be  would  commit  bimaelf.  ''They 
felt,"  says  Frondę  (ii,  107),  "  tbat  be  was  tbe  most  dan- 
gerous  person  to  tbem  in  tbe  kingdom,  and  they  laboied 
witb  unusual  patienoe  to  insure  bis  conyiction.**  Lati- 
mer, boweyer,  baifled  his  episoopal  inąuisitors  witb  theur 
own  weapons,  and  wben  tbey  dared  to  excommunicaŁe 
and  to  imprison  bim,  he  dared  to  appeal  to  the  king  in 
the  face  of  tbeir  formidable  opposition,  and  was  permit- 
ted  to  escape  witb  a  simple  submissiou  to  tbe  aicbbisb- 
op,  instead  of  an  obligation  to  subscribe  to  a  certain  list 
of  articles.  These  latter  were  as  follows :  "  Tbat  tbere  is 
a  purgatory  to  purge  the  sonls  of  the  dead  after  tbis  life ; 
that  the  souls  in  purgatory  aie  bolpen  with  tbe  maaaes, 
prayers,  and  alms  of  the  living:  that  tbe  saints  do  pray 
aa  mediatora  now  for  us  in  heayen ;  that  they  aro  to  be 
honoied ; .  tbat  it  is  profitable  for  Christians  to  cali  upon 
tbe  sainto  that  they  may  pray  for  us  nnto  God ;  that 
pilgrimages  and  oblations  done  to  the  sepulcbres  and 
relics  of  saints  are  meritorious;  that  tbey  wbich  haye 
yowed  perpetual  chastity  may  not  marry,  nor  break 
tbeir  yow,  without  the  dispensation  of  the  pope;  tbat 
the  keys  of  binding  and  loońng  deliyered  to  Peter  do 
still  remain  with  tbe  bisbops  of  Romę,  bis  successors,  al- 
thongb  tbey  liye  wickedly,  and  are  by  no  means,  nor  at 
any  time,  committed  to  laymen ;  that  men  may  merit 
at  God^s  band  by  fasting,  prayer,  and  other  worka  of 
piety;  that  they  wbicb  are  forbidden  of  tbe  bishop  to 
preach,  as  suspected  persons,  ought  to  cease  until  tbey 
haye  purged  themaelyes;  that  the  fast  wbicb  b  used  in 
Lent,  and  other  fasts  prescribed  by  tbe  canons,  are  to  be 
obeenred;  that  God,  in  eyery  one  of  tbe  seyen  sacn- 
ments,  giyeth  gnoe  to  a  man  rigbtly  receiying  tbe 
same^  tbat  oonsecrations,  sanctifyings,  and  blessings^ 
by  custom  receiyed  into  tbe  Church,  are  profitable;  that 
it  is  laudable  and  profitable  tbat  tbe  yenerable  images 
of  tbe  crucifix  and  other  saints  sbould  be  bad  in  the 
Cburcb  as  a  remcmbiance,  and  to  the  honor  and  wor^ 
ahip  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  saints;  that  it  is  landable 
and  profitable  to  deck  and  dotbe  those  images,  and  to 
set  up  buming  ligbts  before  tbem  to  the  honor  of  said 
saints.**  Historians  disagree  as  to  tbe  attitude  of  Lati- 
mer towards  tbe  bisbops,  wbo  demanded  tbat  be  sbould 
sign  at  least  two  of  the  artides,  yiz.  the  one  respecting 
tbe  obseryance  of  Lent,  and  tbat  conceming  tbe  crucifix 
and  tbe  lawfulness  of  images  in  churches^  Fox  doubts 
that  Latimer  signed  any ;  Gilpin,  in  bis  memoir  of  Lat* 
imer,  denies  it  outright ;  Hook  (JCcdea,  Biogr,  yi,  662) 
says  that  the  fact  of  his  ńgning  ^  is  put  beyond  all  que8- 
tion  by  the  minutes  of  tbe  Conyocation,  where  it  is 
recorded  that  in  the  munth  of  March,  1532,  Latimer 
appeared,  and,  kneeling  down,  crayed  forgiyeness,  ac* 
knowledging  that  he  bad  crred  in  preacbing  against  the 
aforesaid  two  articles."  Froude,  boweyer,  holds  tbat 
Latimer  signed  *^all  except  two — one  apparently  on  the 
power  of  the  pope ;  tbe  other  I  am  uuable  to  conjecture." 
(Comp.  Bumet,  Ilist  of  (he  Ref,  iii,  1 16 ,  Latimer'8  Rc- 
maiMf  p.  466.) 

Rescued  from  these  pcrils  by  lord  Cromwell,  he  was 
by  the  latter  now  introduced  to  Annę  Boleyn,  and  by 
ber  appointed  cbaplain;  and  in  1535  be  was  honored 
with  the  bishopric  of  Woroester.  In  this  new  appoint- 
ment,  wbicb  marks  an  important  epoch  in  tbe  ecdesias- 
tical  history  of  tbe  day,  Latimer  was  remarkably  zealous 
in  tbe  discharge  of  his  ofiice ;  he  was  actiye,  determined, 
and  ylgilant  "In  writing,  frequent;  in  ordaining, 
strict ;  in  preacbing,  indefatigaUc ;  in  reproying,  seyere ; 
in  exborting,  persuasiye."  In  1536,  finally,  he  was 
brongbt  from  tbe  somewhat  seclnded  position  he  bad 
bitherto  occupied  to  a  more  public  exbibition  by  a  sum- 
mons  to  Parliament  and  Conyocation,  at  the  opening  of 
wbicb  be  preacbed  two  very  powerful  sermons,  boldly 
niging  the  necesuty  of  reform.    £yer  sińce  1534  e»- 
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trang«ment  between  the  pope  and  the  king  had  been 
quite  decided.  Cranmer^s  decree  of  1Ó33,  approving  the 
mariiage  with  Annę  Boleyn,  had  been  declared  fint  niill 
and  Yoid  by  the  pope,  and  Henry  had  been  threatened 
with  excomniunication ;  but,  as  he  had  ignored  the  pa- 
pai threat,  a  buU  to  this  effect  waa  published  in  153^. 
These  proceedings  on  the  part  of  Romę  left  no  other 
coarse  open  to  Henry  than  either  to  repent,  or  to  estab- 
Uah  himself  aa  the  supremę  head  of  the  English  Church. 
The  Conrocation  of  Canterbury,in  1531,  had  pronounced 
officially  in  favor  of  constitntional  reforms,  and  an  act 
of  Parliament  in  1538  repudiated  papai  supremacy  by 
withdrawing  first  the  pajrment  of  the  bishops'  annates 
or  first-fruits,  and  next  by  an  **  act  for  the  restraint  of 
appeals,"  which  forbade  appeals  to  Romę  on  any  pretext, 
and  aaserted  the  civil  and  eoclesiastical  authorides  in 
England  competent  to  dedde  without  any  oonsultation 
of  the  papai  power,  foUowed  by  another  act  conferiing 
on  the  English  monarch  the  right  of  episcopal  appoint> 
ment,  as  well  as  another  forbidding  applications  to  the 
Roman  see  for  faculties,  dispensations,  etc.  It  was 
therefore  no  great  task  to  prevail  upon  the  convocations 
of  Canterbury  and  York,  in  1534,  to  declare  formally 
against  the  claim  of  the  Roman  see  to  exercise  any  ju- 
lisdiction  in  England;  and,  when  once  the  step  had 
been  taken  by  the  oonrocations,  both  the  unirersities, 
as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  bishops,  and  an  overwhelm- 
ing  majority  of  the  clergy,  cheerfully  followed  in  the 
same  wake,  ^*all  apparently  feeling  that  there  was  no 
Bound  theological  reason  for  the  maintenance  of  so  bur- 
densome  and  unoonstitutional  a  tyranny"  (Blunt  [John 
Henry  ],  Key  to  Ch,  History  [modem ],  p.  28).  With  all 
these  initiatory  measures  secured,  Henry  had  no  reason 
any  longer  to  hesitate  on  the  decided  step  of  selzing  the 
supremę  power  over  the  English  Church,  which,  in  1531, 
the  conyocations  of  Canterbury  and  York  had  consented 
to  recognise  oniy  with  the  detiuite  limitation  '^  as  far  as 
the  law  of  Christ  will  allow,"  and  he  began  the  work  by 
an  order,  in  1584,  to  omit  the  pope*8  name  from  the  ser- 
yice-books,  quickly  followed  by  two  successive  acta, 
passed  by  a  senrile  Parliament,  confirming  the  suprem- 
acy, and  giTing  to  the  king  unlimited  power  to  repress 
all  heresies,  and  to  punish  aa  high  treason  the  denial  of 
his  right  to  the  title  of  supremę  head  of  the  Church. 
In  order  further  to  secure  him  in  the  position  which  he 
had  assumed,  the  Convocation  of  1536,  in  which  Lati- 
mer,  as  we  have  seen  aboye,  figured  quite  prominently, 
was  urged  to  settle  the  ąuestions  of  doctrine  and  deyo- 
tion,  which  were  agitating  the  English  Church,  and,  as 
the  result  of  their  deliberationsy  sent  forth  the  foUowing 
ten  articles,  the  original  predecessors  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  of  Religion.     See  Articles. 

I.  Bnjoined  belief  in  the  H0I7  Bibie,  the  three  cieeds, 
and  the  teacbing  of  the  flrst  four  generał  conucils. 
n.  Set  forth  the  doctrine  of  bapii«inia1  regeneration. 

III.  Deflued  penance  as  coDsisitiDg  of  repeutauce,  coń- 
fessioD,  absolatioD.  and  amendmeut  of  life. 

IV.  Declared  tany  the  doctrine  of  the  reol  presence, 
wUhont  a9«erting  that  of  iransabstautiation. 

V.  Ezplalned  Jastiflcatlon  as  aitalnable  bv  repentance, 
faith,  and  charity,  throngh  the  merita  aud  mltseton  of  our 
blessed  Lord. 

VI.  Declared  that  images  mlght  be  profltably  n^ed  as 
aids  to  deyotion,  bnt  not  worshlpped  nor  nndaW  honored. 

VII.  Set  forth  the  honor  dne  to  saints  as  Goc1'b  faithful 
people  who  pray  for  as. 

V1IL  Sbowed  that,  with  certain  limitatlons,  the  prayers 
of  the  saiuts  roight  be  nisked  for. 

IX.  Spoke  of  minor  ritcs  and  ceremonies  of  the  Chnrch, 
soch  as  the  use  of  boly  water,  ai>he»  on  Asb- Wednesday, 
ualms  on  Palm-Sunday,  etc,  and  declared  that  they  might 
be  fltly  naed  lo  excite  devoiional  feellngs,  but  not  as  if 
thepr  contd  obtain  remission  nf  ^Ins. 

A.  Distingaisbed  prayers  for  the  dead  Tmm  the  Romish 
doctrine  of  pnrgatory,  repudiating  the  latter. 

In  the  foUowing  year  these  doctrinal  articles  were 
succeeded  by  the  Jtutitułion  o/a  Christian  Man  (q.  y.),  a 
pUin  and  authoritatiye  exposition  of  Church  doctrine, 
oomposed  by  a  commission  of  forty-8ix  diyines,  appoint- 
ed  by  the  king,  and  including  all  the  bishope  as  well  as 
some  other  dignitaries  of  the  Church.  In  this  coramis- 
sion  all  shades  of  opinion  had  been  represented,  Cranmer 


and  Latimer,  as  well  as  Gardiner  and  Bonner,  bóng  of 
the  number;  but  it  was  eyident  throughout  that  the 
Reformers  were  in  the  majority ;  and  when,  to  all  out- 
waid  appearances,  the  reform  moyement  seemed  des- 
tined  to  prove  a  suocess  in  England,  it  suddenly  receiyed, 
from  a  quarter  where  it  was  last  looked  for,  a  blow  that 
stunned  it  almost  completely.  The  separation  between 
the  king  of  England  and  the  pope  of  Romę  haying  be- 
come  complete,  the  Lutherans  grew  anxious  to  efTect  a 
union  with  the  English  Reformers,  and  to  this  end  three 
German  diyines,  with  Burckhardt  at  their  head,  had 
oome  to  England  in  1538,  to  discuss  and  amicably  settle 
all  minor  religious  differoioes  of  opinion.  Unfortunate- 
ly,  howeyer,  they  not  only  failed  to  bring  about  an  agree- 
ment  on  sacramental  doctrine,  but  the  discuseion  eyen 
induced  the  king  to  ding  roore  tenadously  than  eyer  to 
the  belief  of  the  Romish  Church,  especially  on  transub- 
stantiation ;  and  in  1539  the  king  actually  caused  the 
passage  of  ^*  the  bloody  act  of  the  8ix  Articles,"  or  **  the 
whip  with  8ix  strings,"  as  the  Protestanta  termed  it,  by 
which  the  denial  of  transubstantiation  was  madę  puo- 
ishable  with  death,  and  other  medueyal  dogmas  were 
enforced  by  fiiie  and  imprisonment  (comp.  Froude,  Higt, 
ofEnglandj  iii,  eh.  xyi).  From  these  mst  artidn  (q.  y.) 
the  reformers,  of  course,  totally  dissented;  many  of  them 
preferred  to  hołd  their  peace,  and  kept  their  places. 
Latimer,  howeyer,  was  not  one  of  these ;  accostoroed  to 
speak  his  mind,  he  at  once  manifested  his  dissent  to  this 
enactment  by  his  resignation  of  the  btahopric  Some 
historians  will  haye  it  that  he  was  induced  to  resign  by 
lord  Cromwell;  the  latter,  '* either  himself  deoeiyed  or 
desiring  to  smooth  the  storm,  told  Latimer  that  the  king 
adyised  his  resignation**  (Froude,  iii,  870,  foot  uote). 
Ule  aUttepapers  (i,  849),  howeyer,  stale  "  that  his  majes- 
ty  aflerwards  denied  this,  and  pitied  Latimer's  condi- 
tion  f  and  when  we  oonsider  that  Latimer  had  foand  a 
tried  friend  in  Cromwell,  we  can  hanUy  conclude  that 
either  he  or  the  king  had  anything  to  do  with  the  res- 
ignation, which  was  an  act  only  to  be  expected  of  Lati- 
mer, eyer  independent  and  bold  to  speak  the  truth. 
Froude  (on  the  authority  of  Hall)  wUl  haye  it  eyen 
that  Latimer,  together  with  Shaxton  (q.  y.),  were  im- 
prisoned  immediatelyafter  their  resignation,  but  if  this 
be  tnie  he  can  haye  been  confined  only  a  brief  period,  as 
by  a  summary  declaration  of  pardon  the  bishop'8  dun- 
geon  doors  were  thrown  open  and  the  prisoners  were 
dismissed  a  yecy  short  time  after  their  imprisonment. 

Latimer  thereafter  sought  retirement  in  the  coontr}', 
where  he  would  haye  continued  to  reside  had  not  an  ac- 
cident  befallen  him,  the  effects  of  which  he  thought  the 
skill  of  London  surgeons  wotUd  alleyiate.  He  arriyed 
in  London  when  the  power  of  Cromwell  was  neaily  at 
an  end,  and  the  masteiy  in  the  hands  of  Gardiner,  who 
no  sooner  discoyered  him  in  his  priyacy  than  he  pro- 
cured  accusations  to  be  madę  against  him  for  his  objec^ 
tions  to  the  Six  Articles,  and  he  was  oommitted  to  the 
Tower.  DiOerent  causes  being  alleged  against  him,  he 
remained  a  prisoner  for  the  remaining  Słx  years  of  king 
Henry  YIIPs  reign,  his  enemiea  eyidendy  designing 
mainly  to  preyent  his  influence  for  the  cause  of  the  Re- 
formers in  the  capital  of  the  nation.  Upon  the  accession 
of  Edward  YI  Parliament  offered  to  restore  him  to  hb 
see,  but  Latimer  was  firm  in  his  refusal  to  receiye  it :  his 
great  age,  he  said,  madę  him  desirous  of  freedom  from 
any  and  all  responsibility.  He  preached,  howeyer,  fre- 
quently,  and  gaye  himself  up  to  all  manner  of  beneyo- 
lent  worka.  He  was  a  decided  opponeut  of  **  the  bloody 
Bonner ;"  occasionaUy  his  adyice  was  sought  for  by  the 
king,  and  he  was  oontinually  actiye  as  the  strenuous  re- 
prorer  of  the  yices  of  the  age ;  but  the  reign  was  short^ 
and  with  it  expired  Latimer's  prosperity.  In  Jiily ,  1 55^ 
king  Edward  died ;  in  September,  Maiy  had  begpan 
to  take  yengeance  on  the  Reformeni,  and,  among  oth- 
ers,  Latimer  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  Thou^h 
he  was  at  least  eighty  years  oid,  no  oonsideration  waa 
shown  for  his  great  age,  and  he  was  sent  to  Oxford, 
March  8, 1554,  together  with  Cranmer  and  Ridlęy,  to  dia- 
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pote  on  the  ooiporal  presence.  He  had  neyer  been  ao- 
oooDted  vei7  leanied :  he  had  not  osed  Latin  much,  be 
told  them,  tbeee  twenty  yean,  and  was  not  able  to  dis- 
pute;  tNit  he  wonld  dedare  his  faitb,  and  then  they 
iiiigbŁ  do  as  they  pkased.  He  dedared  that  he  thougbt 
tbe  preaenoe  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  to  be  only  spir- 
itual;  "be  enlaiged  much  against  the  sacriflce  of  the 
mm,  and  lamented  that  they  had  changed  the  com- 
munioo  into  a  priyate  mass;  that  they  had  taken  the 
cup  away  from  the  people ;  and,  instead  of  seirice  in  a 
kDoirn  tongue,  were  bringing  tbe  nation  to  a  woTship 
that  tbey  did  not  onderstand"  {Bianei,  Ref ormatiorty  voL 
ii).  He  was  laaghed  at,  and  told  to  answer  tbeir  argu- 
ments;  he  reminded  them  that  he  was  old,  and  that  his 
memory  had  Duled;  the  Uughter,  boweYer,  continued, 
and  Łhere  was  gieat  disorder,  perpetual  shontings,  taunt- 
inga,  and  reproaches.  When  he  was  asked  whether  be 
would  abjore  his  prindples,  he  only  answered,  "I  thank 
God  most  heartily  that  he  batb  prolonged  my  life  to  this 
ead,  that  I  may  in  this  case  glońfy  God  with  this  kind 
of  death."  He  was  foond  gnilty  of  heresy  and  sentenced 
Łodeatb,  bat  the  Romanists,  to  make  surę  that  no  daims 
for  the  iiregularity  of  the  trial  sbould  be  charged  upon 
them,  set  astde  the  sentenoe  which  had  been  passed 
at  the  first  trial,  and,  by  direction  of  cardinal  Pole,  an- 
otber  oommisaion,  oonsisting  of  Brookes,  bishop  of  Glou- 
cester; Holyman,  bishop  of  Bristol;  and  Wbite,  bishop 
of  Uoooln,  was  conyened  on  the  7th  of  September,  under 
the  altar  of  St.  Maiy'8  Chureh  at  Oxford,  and  tbe  three 
"arch  heretics'' giyen  a  aecond  hearing  and  condemned. 
Latimer  was  the  last  introdaced.  He  was  now  eigbty 
yean  old,  ^  dreaaed  in  an  old  threadbare  gown  of  Bristol 
fricze,  a  handkerchief  on  his  head  with  a  night-cap  over 
it,  and  over  that  again  another  cap,  with  two  broad  flaps 
battooed  under  the  diin«  A  leathcr  belt  was  round  his 
waist,  to  which  a  Testament  was  attached ;  his  specta- 
cks,  witbout  a  case,  hung  from  his  neck.  So  stood  the 
gieateat  man,  perhapa,  then  living  in  the  world,  a  pris- 
oner  od  his  trial,  waiting  to  be  condemned  to  death  by 
men  profeasin^  to  be  ministers  of  God.  .  .  .  Iiatimer's 
tiial  was  the  counterpart  of  Ridley's  (see  Frondę,  vi,  856 
Bq.);  the  chai)ge  was  the  same  (on  the  sacrament),  and 
the  result  was  the  same,  exccpt  that  the  stronger  intel- 
kct  vexed  itaelf  lesa  with  nice  distinctions.  Bread  was 
hnad,  aaid  Latimer,  and  winę  was  winę ;  there  was  a 
chaage  in  the  sacrament,  it  was  tme,  but  the  change 
was  not  in  the  naturę,  but  the  dignity"  (Froude,  vi,  869 
■)•).  Every  effort  was  madę  to  induce  a  recantation, 
bot  Latimer,  like  Ridley,  lemained  firm,  and  sentence 
vas  pnmounoed  upon  them  as  heretics  obstinate  and  in- 
cnrable,  and  on  the  16th  of  October,  1555,  both  Latimer 
ind  Kidley  were  led  to  the  stake  and  bumt,  outside  the 
aorth  wali  of  the  town,  a  short  stone's  tbrow  from  the 
toothward  comer  of  Baliol  College,  and  about  the  same 
<iistance  from  Brocardo  prison,  where  Cranmer  still  lin- 
Rcred.  The  last  words  of  Latimer  were  addressed  to 
hi«  companion,  and  are  characteristic  of  our  subject: 
"Be  of  good  comfort,  master  Ridley,  and  play  the  man : 
ve  shall  this  day  light  such  a  candle,  by  God's  grace,  in 
Eogland,  as  I  trust  shall  never  be  put  out."  Gunpow- 
der  had  been  fastened  abont  his  body  to  hasten  hb 
death;  it  took  fire  with  the  first  flame,  and  he  died  im- 
nediately. 

I^imer^s  cfaaiacter,  which  bas  been  treated  most 
beaatifaUy  by  the  late  Rev.  £.  Thomson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  in 
hU  Sketcieś,  Biograpkical  and  Incidental  (Cinc.  1856),  p. 
ti  Bq^  aeema  to  us  to  present  a  combination  of  many 
Bobłe  and  disinterested  qnalitie8.  *^  He  was  brave,  hon- 
ttt,  devoted,  and  energetic,  homdy  and  popular,  yet 
&ee  from  all  violence;  a  martyr  and  hero,  yet  a  plain, 
ample*  hearted,  and  unpretending  man ;  an  eamest, 
^Kfal,  and  happy  man,  fearleas,  open-hearted,  hating 
Doching  but  baaeness,  and  fearing  nonę  but  God — not 
throwing  away  bis  life,  yet  not  counting  it  dear  when 
the  great  criais  came — calmly  yidding  it  up  as  the 
noim  of  his  Umg  sacrifioe  and  struggle.  There  may  be 
othą  refonneis  that  moie  engage  our  admiration,  there 


is  no  one  that  morę  excites  our  love**  (TuUocb,  Leaderi 
ofthe  Ref.  p.  S22-824).  Latimer's  serroons,  character- 
ized  by  humor  and  cheerfulness,  manly  sense  and  direct 
evangelical  fervor,  were  first  printed  coUectiyely  in  1549, 
8vo,  and  in  1570,  4to;  one  of  the  best  editións,  with 
notes  and  a  memoir,  was  prepared  by  John  Watkins, 
LL.D.  (Lond.  1824, 2  vOls.  8vo).  A  complete  edition  of 
his  Worka  (the  only  complete  one)  was  edited  for  the 
Parker  Society  by  the  Rev.G.E.Corrie  (Cambr.  1844-5, 
4  vol8.  8vo).  See  Gilpin,  Life  of  Latimer  (1755, 8vo) ; 
Vox,Book  of  Martyn;  Middleton,  J/fm.o/'fAe  Reform- 
ertf  iii,  101  8q. ;  Tulloch,  Leaders  ofthe  Reformaiion^  p. 
245  są. ;  Hook,  Eccka, Biog.yi,  551  są. ;  Bumet,  //«f. of 
the  ReformaHon  (see  Index) ;  CoUier,  Ecdes,  Uist.  (see 
Index) ;  Froude,  Hist,  ofEngl.  voL  i-vi  (see  Index  in  vol. 
xii) ;  Engl  Cyciop,  8.  v. ;  Blackwood'3  Mac.  lxix,  1 31  są. ; 
Lond.  Retr.  Rev.  1822,  vi,  272  są.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Latimer,  William,  on  English  humanist  of  the 
15th  century,  became  in  1489  a  fellow  of  All  Souls'  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  He  studied  theology  in  that  university, 
and  afterwards  Greek  at  Padua,  and  subseąuently  be- 
came teacher  to  Reginald  Pole.  He  was  a  friend  of  Eras- 
mus,  and  even  assisted  him  in  preparing  his  second  edi- 
tion of  tbe  N.  T.  He  died  about  1545.  Erasmus  and 
Leland  both  speak  of  Latimer  in  high  terms  as  a  writer 
and  scholar.  Unfortunately,  however,  he  never  pub- 
lished  any  of  his  writings,  and  there  remain  in  MS.  form 
only  a  few  of  his  letters  to  Erasmus.  See  Hallam,  Lii* 
Hist,  of  Europę  (Lond.  1854),  i,  232,  271. 

Latin  (PutfidiKÓCf  Roman,  Lukę  xxiii,  38;  'Pw/ia- 
YoTf ,  m  Roman,  John  xix,  20),  the  vemacular  language 
of  the  Romans,  althougb  most  of  them  in  the  time  of 
Christ  likewise  spoke  Greek.  See  tbe  monographs  on 
the  subject  cited  by  Yolbeding,  IndeXf  p.  135.    See  Lat- 

IKISMS. 

LATIN,  UsE  OF,  IN  THE  Administration  of  the 
Sacrambnts.  The  words  of  St.  Augustine  against  hea- 
then  Romę  in  De  cirHate  Dei,  xix,  7,  ^  Opera  data  est, 
ut  imperioaa  civitas  non  solum  jugum  sed  etiam  linguam 
suam  domitis  gentibus  iroponeret,'*  may  be  justly  ap- 
plied  to  modem  Christian  Romę.  By  imposing  its  lan- 
guage on  all  nations  acknowledging  its  8overeignty  it 
has  obtained  also  the  mastery  over  tbeir  spiritual  life. 
Benedict  Xiy,  indeed,  nobly  declared,  "  Ut  omnes  ca- 
thoiici  sint,  non  ut  omnes  Latini  fiant,  necessarium  est.** 
But  this  principle  of  true,  ancient  catholicity  resulted 
only  in  some  lueless  concessions  on  unimportant  points, 
for  Roman  Catholicism  early  found  that  it  cannot  af- 
ford  to  dispense  with  tbe  use  of  Latin  and  adopt  the 
vulgar  tongues;  that  it  would  thereby  endanger  the 
consołidation  of  the  Churcb*s  power — ^yea,  its  very  ex- 
istenoe.  That  the  Latin  language  was  ońginally  used 
in  the*  public  worship  of  tbe  Romish  adherenta,  in 
oountries  where  Latin  was  tbe  popular  language,  can- 
not be  a  matter  of  surprise  or  condemnation,  nor  that 
the  clergy  sbould  have  continued  to  use  it  in  Chris- 
tianizing  the  natious  who  became  subjects  to  Romę, 
even  after  its  use  had  become  obsolete  in  Romę  itself. 
Of  oourse  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  the 
earliest  stages  the  ecclesiastical  language  of  the  Greek- 
speaking  Roman  Chureh  was  Greek,  and  continued  such 
till  the  transfer  of  the  empire  to  Byzantium  (Forbc!>, 
Erplan.  XXXIX  A  rt,  ii,  430),  and  that,  indeed,  all  tlie 
early  churches  followed  tbe  practice  of  the  apo8tlc8,  to 
whom  tbe  use  of  a  foreign  language  was  rcpugnant 
(compare  1  Cor.  xiv,  19;  ibid.  16),  and  madę  use  of  thcir 
own  vemacular,  as  in  the  introduction  of  the  Goppel  to 
India,  Parthia,  and  other  regions.  But  the  use  of  the 
Latin  tongue  by  tbe  Romish  Chureh  was  in  its  early 
period  admissible,  when  we  consider  that  it  was  only 
the  Chureh  that  bad  it  in  its  power,  at  a  time  when  the 
influence  ofthe  infant  modem  languages  was  derogatory 
to  the  Latin,  to  maintain  the  ancient  language  in  com- 
paratire  purity,  and  to  preserre  to  us  its  most  noble  mon- 
umcnts.  Indeed,  as  Hill  {English  Monnsticism^  p.  325) 
has  well  said,  "  had  it  not  been  adopted  by  the  Chureh, 
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^hen,  for  some  centuries,  while  the  new  tongues  were 
gradually  developii]g  themaelyes  and  Bettling  into  a 
form,  the  world  would  have  been  dark  indeed ;  not  a 
book,  not  a  page,  not  a  syllable  would  have  reached  tu 
of  the  thought,  the  life,  or  the  erents  of  that  period. 
From  the  4th  to  the  7th  century  there  would  have  been 
an  impenetrable  gap  m  the  annals  of  humanity — the 
voice  of  history  would  have  been  huBhed  into  a  dead 
silence,  and  the  light  of  the  past,  which  beaoons  the  fu- 
turę, would  haye  been  extinguiBhed  in  the  darknewa  of  a 
uniyersal  chaos."  Not  so  justifiable,  howerer,  waa  the 
conduct  of  the  Romi»h  Church  after  the  moderate  de- 
yelopment  of  the  modem  languagea;  and  we  see  an  in- 
clination,  even  in  the  papai  chair,  to  revolutiomze  eoele- 
Biaatical  usage  in  thin  respect  in  the  latter  half  of  the  9th 
century,  when  the  Slayes  became  conyerta  to  Christian- 
ity  under  the  labors  of  SU  Metbodius,  and  introduced 
the  yemacular,  with  the  consent  and  approyal  of  pope 
John  YIII  (oomp.  Methodius,  Epist,  247,  to  Sfentopul- 
cher,  count  of  Morayia).  Gregory  YIII,  on  the  other 
hand,  ąuickly  undid  the  liberał  work  of  John  VIII,  and 
waa  loud  in  his  denunciations  of  the  use  of  any  but  the 
Latin  language  in  Christian  religious  worship.  Neyer- 
theless,  there  haye  been  many  exccptions  during  the 
Hiddle  Ages.  The  Bohemian  Church  carly  manifested 
a  desire  to  use  the  yemacular;  and,  although  Gregory 
YII  had  stringcntly  insbted  on  the  use  of  the  Latin, 
they  succeeded  at  the  Council  of  Basie  (1431)  in  the  pas- 
sage  of  an  act  tolerating  the  yemacular  in  the  churches 
of  Bohemia. 

The  Reformation  of  the  16th  century  fint  awoke  a 
generał  desire  for  the  use  of  the  yemacular,  France  and 
Germany  were  particularly  determined  to  secure  this 
priyilege.  The  Council  of  Trent,  which  was  approached 
on  this  subject,  boweyer,  only  so  for  regarded  the  de- 
mands  of  Catharine  de  Medieis  and  the  emperor  Ferdi- 
nand  on  this  point  as  to  reaffirm  the  existing  rules  io 
the  mildest  poasible  terms,  so  as  not  to  offend  them 
(Scssio  xxii,  cap.  8:  *^£tsi  missa  magnam  oontineat 
populi  fidelis  eruditionem,  non  tamen  expedire  yisum 
eat  patribus,  ut  [missa]  yulgari  lingua  passim  celebra- 
retur").  It  only  anathematizes  those  who  claim  that 
mass  is  to  be  exclusiyely  cclebrated  in  the  yemacular: 
*^  Si  qni8  dixent,  lingua  tantum  yulgari  missam  celebrari 
debere,  anathema  sit"  (1  c,  canon  9).  Yet,  in  order  to 
appear  to  make  some  concession  to  the  requirements  of 
the  times,  the  synod  decided  (/.  e,  cap.  8),  ^  Ne  oyes 
Christi  esuriant,  neye  paryuli  panem  petant,  et  non  sit 
qui  frangat  eia^  mandat  S.  synodus  pastoribus  et  smgulis 
curam  animarum  gerentibus,  ut  frequenter  inter  missa- 
rura  celebrationem  yel  per  se  yel  per  alios  ex  iis,  quse  in 
missa  leguntur,  aliquid  exponant,  atque  inter  cetera 
sanctissimi  hujus  sacrificii  mysterium  aliquod  declarent, 
diebus  pnesertim  dominlcis  et  festis,"  by  which  they 
acknowledged,  perhaps  morę  than  they  ińtended  to  do, 
the  neccssity  of  making  an  allowance  for  the  desire  of 
haying  the  Scriptures  explained  in  the  yemacular.  The 
reasons  giyen  by  the  Council  of  Trent  for  its  determina- 
tion  to  continue  the  use  of  Latin  as  the  language  of  the 
Church  (giyen  by  Goichl  in  his  Geachichtliche  Darstd- 
lang  <L  Conc.  v,  Trident,  1840,  part  ii,  p.  135)  are  as  fol- 
iowa: 1.  That,  in  consequence  of  the  changes  to  which 
modern  languages  are  liable,  the  terms  of  worship  might 
be  altered,  and  also  the  ideas  connected  with  them,  thus 
giying  rise  to  heresies.  2.  If  mass  were  to  be  said  in 
the  yemacular,  then  the  greater  number  of  the  priests 
would  be  unable  to  say  mass  in  other  than  their  natiye 
countrłes,  as  they  would  be  obliged  to  say  mass  in  a  dif- 
ferent  language  in  eyery  country.  8.  The  holy  myster- 
ics,  of  which  mass  is  the  most  important,  should  not  be 
prcąented  to  the  masses  in  their  own  language,  as,  from 
their  iuability  to  understand  their  mysterious  import, 
occasion  might  thus  arise  for  modem  heretics  to  profane 
these  mysteries  in  the  yemacuhir.  Ali  the  other  rea- 
sons which  haye  at  yarious  times  been  adyanced  in  de- 
fence  of  the  custom  by  Koman  Catholic  writers  are  but 
Yariations  on  the  above  (comp.  Yoi^xAy  Es^pkmaticm  of 


tke  Thirty^nmt  A  rUcUt,  ii,  484;  Adolphus,  Compatdmm 
rAeo^icum,  p.  420). 

BellJiirmine  (in  lids  Worht,  iii,  119)  attempta  to  oom- 
plete  and  comment  on  these  grounds.  1.  Ue  saya  **  the 
Latin  Church  has  always  administered  the  aacnmenta 
in  Latin,  although  this  language  had  long  sińce  oeased 
to  be  the  common  language  of  the  people."  This  is  ad- 
mitting  that  circnmstancea  are  changed,  but  aaserting,  at 
the  same  time,  that  it  is  to  be  retained  simply  from  hab- 
it. Bellarmine  then  attempta  to  proye  its  reaaonable- 
ness.  He  Ba3r8:  *^  There  is  no  pressing  motiye  why  the 
sacraments  should  be  administered  in  the  yemacular, 
while  there  are  many  objections  to  it;  for  there  is  no 
necessity  that  those  who  receiye  the  aacramenta  should 
understand  the  woids  which  accompany  them ;  for  the 
words  are  addieased  either  to  the  elements^  as  in  the 
eucharist,  the  bleasing  of  holy  water,  oil,  etc,  and  these 
understand  no  language ;  or  eise  they  are  addressed  to 
God,  and  he  understands  them  all ;  or,  again,  they  are 
addressed  to  persona  who  are  to  be  conaecrated  or  ab- 
soWed,  not  instiucted  or  edified,  as  in  the  aacramenta  of 
baptism  and  absolution ;  hence  it  is  at  beat  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  the  person  conoemed  whether  he  nnder- 
stood  the  words  or  not ;  it  is  further  proyed  that  penons 
depriyed  of  reason  can  neyertheless  receiye  baptism  and 
the  sacrament  of  reconcUiatiOf  which  is  seen  in  the  bap- 
tism of  new-bom  infanta  and  the  reconcHicUio  of  sick 
persons  when  in  an  unconscious  state."  Yet  Bellarmine 
himaelf,  perceiying  the  difficnities  of  the  poeition  he  had 
assumed,  adds :  "  There  are,  moreoyer,  hanily  auch  gra8»- 
ly  ignorant  persons  in  the  Latin  Church  as  not  to  know 
in  generał,  by  the  words  which  accompany  it,  which  of 
the  sacraments  is  being  administered  to  them."  Grant- 
ing  this,  we  cannot  understand,  then,  in  what  manner 
the  use  of  Latm  is  to  preyent  the  profanation  of  the  sao> 
raments  as  set  forth  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  Among 
the  objections  to  the  use  of  modem  languages,  we  find 
that "  the  free  intercourse  betwoen  the  different  church- 
es, which  they  need  as  members  of  one  body,  is  rendered 
by  it  much  morę  difficulL  Moreoyer,  Chńatiana  leay- 
ing  their  natiye  country  would  thus  be  obliged  to  de- 
priye  themselyes  from  attending  the  diyina  officia." 
This  is  taking  for  granted  that  all  Christiana  undef- 
stand  Latin ;  .for,  unless  they  do,  it  would  become  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference  to  them  whether  they  heanl  mass  in 
that  or  another  foreign  language.  ^  2.  The  sacraments 
should  always  be  attended  by  a  certain  majesty  and  in- 
spiring  solemnity,  which  can  be  better  presenred  by  not 
using  their  iisual  language.  If  it  is  granted  that  in 
public  worship  we  should  use  special  buildinga,  apedal 
coetumes,  special  forms,  etc,  there  cannot  be  any  objec- 
tion  against  the  propńety  of  using  also  a  different  Lan- 
guage; not  that  Latin  is  in  itaelf  a  morę  sacred  lan- 
guage than  another,  but  because  it  is  better  calculated 
to  produce  a  feeling  of  reyerenoe  than  the  cmnmoo 
tongue.  8.  It  is  right  that  the  aaciamental  words  should 
always  be  presented  to  all  the  people  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  under  the  same  form,  to  ayoid  the  danger  of 
changes  and  alterations.  This  is  the  morę  eaaily  ac- 
complished  by  making  all  priests  use  the  same  lao- 
guage."  Yet  this  does  not  always  ayoid  the  danger,  for 
there  haye  been  inatances  of  priests  administering  bap- 
tism "  in  nomine  patria,  filia  et  spiriŁua  sancta."  4. "  By 
administehng  the  sacraments  in  the  yerńacnlar  a  wide 
door  would  be  opened  to  ignoranoe,for  the  priesta  would 
at  last  oonsider  themselyes  fuUy  qualified  if  they  knew 
how  to  read.  Latin  would  be  totaUy  forgotten,  and  they 
would  be  unable  to  read  the  fathers  and  eyen  the  Scrip- 
tures." Herę  we  see  another  instance  of  the  arroganoe 
of  the  hierarchy,  surpassing  that  of  heathen  Bome, 
which,  if  it  compelled  subjected  nations  to  adopt  ita  lan- 
guage, did  not,  at  least,  preyent  them  from  nnderstand- 
ing  iL  Christian  Romę  seems,  indeed,  to  be  imboed 
with  the  idea  that  mankind  praise  and  yalue  moat  what 
they  do  not  understand. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  18th  century  and  the  befcin- 
ning  of  the  19th,  eiEorta  were  «gain  made^  ggKctaHy  in 
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Genoany,  to  hare  masB  said  in  the  Temacakr  (see  Mar- 
heinecke^  SyMtem  d,  KathoUcimntUy  iii,  397),  but  in  yain. 
The  increase  of  ultramontanism  rendered  all  effoits  un- 
ATailiog.  Hinchcr,  in  his  Miatm  gemimam  notionem 
entere,  etc,  tentarit  Bineher  (TUbing.  1821),  thos  dearly 
-expKised  the  generał  aspiration  (p.69):  ^^Yituperamus 
igitnr  honc  extene  in  colta  noetro  lingim  nsum  pro  yiri- 
bas  noBtris,  atque  ń  anqaam  eucharistue  celebrationi 
vitam  redire  yelimoa,  eliminandum  ease  atqae  proscri- 
bendum  statoimas.  Et  sanę,  ń  liturgia  Latina  Inter  noe 
GermaiMM  non  exLsteret,  nemo  profecto  popalam  aliqaem 
onirerBom  lingua  uti  Teł  duci  yelle,  qua  Deum  adoret, 
.  ribi  penitos  ignota  admitteret  poasibilitateni.  Incom- 
pcehensibile  reyera  iatud  omnibus  debet  yideri,qai  cono 
ta  ad  sanaa  rationis  normam  solent  metiri,  et  nihU  nisi 
qiiod  adificat  ad  cultum  admittere."  Herę  Hirscher 
ąnotea  the  words  of  StPaol,  1  Cor.  xiy,  1-20,  and  con- 
tinoes:  **  Apostolos  hoc  loco  ne  de  ordinario  quidem  lin- 
guc  ezteise  in  ecclesia  usu  sed  de  extraordinario  aliqao 
loąuitar,  qnem  argumentis  ex  yisceribus  rei  petatis  im- 
pngnat.  Qaanto  magis  igitor  princtpiis  suis  inhaerens 
wdinariani  ab  ipós  mysteriorum  ministris  et  umyersi 
coltos  ducibas  deboit  corripere?"  He  then  goes  on  to 
prore  that  the  oae  of  Latin  in  the  mass  is  in  contradic- 
Łion  with  the  object  of  this  part  of  worship,  wbich  re- 
qaiR8  "  sacerdotem  inter  et  populum  actionem,  cele- 
brantis  et  popull  commonionem**  (p.  70-71).  Tbese 
rkm9j  howeyer,  he  afterwards  withdrew,  on  being  ad- 
monished  by  superior  authorides.  Romanism  cannot 
admit  any  real  communion  between  the  priest  and  the 
people  in  the  aacrifice  of  the  mass,  and  Hirscher  had  in 
this  lespect  gone  further  than  his  Chureh  would  allow 
him.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  snch  efiforts  were  always 
eoonected  with  morę  extended  theolog^cal  yiews,  name- 
1t,  with  tlie  rejection  of  the  atoning  character  of  mass. 

As  the  pńnciples  of  the  Reformation  anfolded,  so  did 
the  necesaity  of  administering  the  sacramenta  in  the 
Temacular.  Yet  Latin  was  not  at  once  set  aside,  and 
tbere  are  yet  extant  a  number  of  Lutheran  liturgies  of 
the  second  half  of  the  16th  century  in  which  that  lan- 
giiage  is  exten8iye]y  used. 

In  the  English  Chureh,  one  of  the  flrst  acts  of  the  Ke- 
formera  was  in  bełudf  of  the  use  of  the  yemacalar  in  rc* 
ligioas  seryice,  and  the  twenty-fourth  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  treats*'  of  speaking  in  the  congregation  in 
soch  a  tongoe  aa  the  people  undentandeth."  The  ani- 
ele leada  thns:  ''  It  is  a  thing  plainly  repugnant  to  the 
Word  of  God,  and  the  costom  of  the  primitiye  Charch, 
to  haye  pablic  prayer  in  the  chureh,  or  to  minister  the 
sscnunents  in  a  tongoe  not  understanded  of  the  people.' 

See  Herzog,  Recd-EncyldopadU^  yiii,  208 ;  Fuhrmann, 
fftmAtdrierbttck  d,  Kirdtenyuch,  ii,  619  sq.;  Schrockh, 
KirthmgeBch.  xx,  153  sq. ;  xxi,  418  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Łatinisins.  This  word,  which  properly  signifies 
MfieMw  fut  pkroMeohgy  pecułiar  to  the  Latin  iongne^  is  ex- 
teoded  by  Biblical  critics  so  as  to  inclade  also  the  Latin 
fterda  occoning  in  the  Greek  Testament,  It  is  bot  rea- 
lonable  to  expect  the  exiatence  of  Latinisms  in  the  lan- 
Roage  of  eyery  ooontry  subdued  by  the  Romans.  See 
Rojns.  The  introdoction  of  their  ctril  and  military 
offioers,  of  aettlers,  and  merchants,  woold  naturally  be 
foDowed  by  an  infosion  of  Roman  terms,  etc,  into  the 
langosge  of  their  new  sobjects.  There  would  be  many 
new  things  madę  known  to  some  of  them  for  which  they 
coold  find  no  conesponding  word  in  their  own  tongoes. 
The  ciicomstance  that  the  proceedings  in  coorts  of  law 
were,  in  er^ry  part  of  the  Roman  empire,  conducted  in 
the  Latin  language,  wooM  necessarily  caose  the  intro- 
doction of  many  Roman  words  into  the  department  of 
law.  aa  might  be  amply  illustrated  fitom  the  present  state 
of  the  juridical  language  in  eyery  country  once  subject 
to  the  Romana,  and  eyen  in  our  own.  Talerius  Maxi- 
mos  (ii,  2,  2),  indeed,  records  the  tenadty  of  the  an- 
cient  Romans  for  their  language  in  their  intercourse 
with  the  Greeks,  and  their  stienuous  endeayors  to  prop* 
igate  it  thrmigh  all  their  dominions.  The  Latinisms  in 
the  New  Testament  are  of  four  kindSt 


1.  lAain  Worda  tn  Gruk  Characien.— The  following 
are  instances  (see  Tregelles  in  Home's  Inirod,  iv,  15): 
'Aacrapioy, "  farthing,^'  from  the  Latin  assaritts  (Matt. 
X,  29).  This  word  is  used  likewise  by  Plutarch,  Diony- 
sius  of  Halicamassus,  and  Athenaeus,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Wetstein,ądloc  SeeAssARiuM.  K^croc,  ceiuuj  (Matt 
xyii,  25) ;  jc(vn;pfov,  centurio  (Mark  xy,  39),  etc;  X*- 
7«aw,  leffio,  "legion"  (Matt.  xxvi,  58).  Polybius  (B.a 
150)  has  also  adopted  the  Roman  military  terms  (yi,  17) 
1616.  ^TrtKov\druipf  speculator^ "  a  spy,"  from  tpeculor^ 
**  to  look  about,**  or,  as  Wahl  and  Schleusner  think,  from 
spiculum^  the  weapon  carried  by  the  specolator.  The 
word  describes  the  emperor* s  life-guards,  who,  among 
other  duties,  punished  the  condemned ;  hence  "  an  exe- 
cutioner"  (Mark  yi,  27),  margin,  "one  of  his  guard" 
(comp.Tacitus,£rwf.i,25;  Josephus,  ITar,  i,  83, 7 ;  Sen- 
eca,  De  Irdf  i,  16).  MajcłWoi',  from  maceHunij "  a  mar- 
ket-place  for  flesh"  (1  Cor.  x,  25).  As  Corinth  was  now 
a  Roman  colony,  it  is  only  oonsistent  to  find  that  the  in- 
habitants  had  adopted  this  name  for  their  public  mai^ 
ket,  and  that  Paul,  writing  to  them,  should  employ  it 
MiXiov, "  a  mile"  (Matt  y,  41).  This  word  is  also  used 
by  Polybius  (xxxiv,  11, 8)  and  Strabo  (y,832). 

2.  Latin  Semes  of  Greek  Words :  as  Kapwoc  (Rom. 
XV,  28), "  fruit,"  where  it  seems  to  be  used  in  the  sense 
of  emolumentum, " gain  upon  money  lent," etc ;  tirawoc, 
"praise,"  in  the  juridical  sense  ntdogium^  a  testimonial 
either  of  honor  or  reproach  (1  Cor.  iv,  5). 

3.  Those  forms  of  speech  which  are  properly  called 
Latinisms :  as  pov\6fuvoc  rf  óx^tp  ró  \Kavóv  iroiritTat, 
"  willing  to  contcnt  the  people"  (Mark  xv,  15),  which 
corresponds  to  the  phrase  satisfacere  alicui;  \apHv  t6 
tKavdv  vapdf  "  to  take  security  of,"  tałit  accipere  ab 
(Acts  xyii,9);  ihc  łpya(Ti'av, "  give  diligence,"  c2a  op- 
erom (Lukę  xii,  58) — ^the  phrase  remitłere  ad  ćdiumju' 
dicem  is  retained  in  Lukę  xxii],  15;  ob  óif/ct,  "see  thou 
to  that,"  tu  videris  (Matt  xxvii,  4)  (Aricler,  Hermeneut. 
BtNicayYiemitBf  1818,  p.99;  Michaelis,  Introd.  to  the  New 
Test,  by  Marsh,  Camb.  1793,  yoL  i,  pt  i,  p.  163  sq.). 

4.  //O/tn  Terminations  in  Greek,  Grentile,  and  patro- 
nymic  nouns:  c  g.  'Utptodtaróc  (Matt  xxii,  16)  and 
XpiiTTŁavóc  (Acts  xi,  26,  etc)  (Winer,  New  Test.  Gram. 
ed.  Andoyer,  1869,  p.  95). 

The  importance  of  the  Latinisms  in  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment consists  in  this,  that,  as  we  haye  partly  shown  (and 
the  proof  might  be  much  extended),  they  are  to  be  found 
in  the  best  Greek  writers  of  the  same  era,  Their  occur- 
rence,  therefore,  in  the  New  Testament  adds  one  thread 
morę  to  that  complication  of  probabilities  with  which 
the  Christian  history  is  attended.  Had  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment been  free  from  them,  the  objection,  though  recon- 
dite,  -would  have  been  strong.  At  the  same  time,  the 
subject  is  intricate,  and  admits  of  much  discussion. 
Dr.  Marsh  disputes  some  of  the  instances  adduced  by 
Michaelis  (ut  sup.  p.  431  sq.).  Dresigius  even  contends 
that  there  are  no  Latinisms  in  the  New  Testament  {De 
Latinismisj  Lipa.  1726;  and  see  his  YindicicB  Disserta- 
tionis  de  IxUiińsmis).  Even  Aricler  allows  that  some 
instances  adduced  by  him  may  have  a  purely  Greek  or- 
igin.  Truth,  as  usual,  lies  in  the  middle,  and  there  are, 
no  doubt,  many  irrefragable  instances  of  Latinisms, 
which  will  amply  repay  the  attention  of  the  student. — 
Kitto,  s.  y.  See  Georgii  Bierocrił,  de  Latinismis  Novi 
Test.  (Wittemberg,  1733) ;  Kypke,  OhsercaU  Sacr,  ii,  219 
(Wratisl.  1755);  Pritii  Introductio  in  Lect,  Nor,  Test,  p, 
207  8q.  (Leipz.  1722) ;  Wetterburg,  De  rocibus  Latims  in 
N,  T,  obriis  (Lund.  1792) ;  Fougberg,  De  Latinismis  tn 
N,  ^.(Upsal.  1798);  Kapp,/)e  N.  T,  Latinismis  (Upsiss, 
1726) ,  Wemsdorf,  De  Christo  Laiine  hcuentej  p.  19 ;  Jahn, 
Arehir,  II,  iv;  Olearius,  De  Stylo  Nor,  Test,  p.  868  8q.; 
Inchofer,  Sacra  Latinitatis  Historia  (Prag.  1742).  See 
New  Testament. 

ŁatinVersion8  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.— The 
exteniave  use  of  the  Latin  as  a  leamed  language,  and 
the  great  influence  which  the  translations  in  it  have  had 
upon  all  subsequent  yersions,  render  them  highly  im* 
portant    We  here  adopt  so  much  of  Dr.Alexander'8 
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ftrticle  in  Kitto'8  Cydopadia,  b.  ▼.,  as  U  appropriate  to 
OUT  purposes. 

Ł  Ante-Hieronymian  Verńotu. — ^The  early  and  ez- 
tensire  difftuuon  of  ChristuuiiŁy  among  Łhe  LBŁm-q)eak- 
ing  people  renders  it  probable  that  meaos  would  be  osed 
to  Bupply  the  Christiana  who  used  that  language  with 
yenions  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  own  tongue,  especial- 
ly  those  reaident  in  countries  where  the  Greek  language 
was  less  generally  known.  That  from  an  early  period 
Buch  means  were  used  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  the  In- 
formation which  has  reached  us  is  so  scanty,  that  we 
are  not  in  circumstances  to  arriye  at  certainty  on  many 
pointa  of  interest  comiected  with  the  subject.  It  is  even 
matter  of  debatę  whether  there  were  sereral  tranala- 
tbns,  or  one  translation  yariously  corrupted  or  emended. 

1.  The  first  writer  by  whom  reference  is  supposed  to 
be  madę  to  a  Latin  yersion  is  Tertullian,  in  the  words 
^  Sciamus  piane  non  sic  esse  in  Gneco  authentioo,  quo- 
modo  in  usum  exiit  per  duarum  syllabarum  aut  caUidam 
aut  simplicem  eyersionem,'*  etc  (Z>e  Monogamiaf  c,  11). 
It  is  possible  that  Tertullian  has  in  yiew  here  a  yersion 
in  use  among  the  African  Christians;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  such  is  his  meaning,  for  he  may  re- 
fer  merely  to  the  manner  in  which  the  passage  in  que»- 
tion  had  come  to  be  usually  dted,  without  intending  to 
intimate  that  it  was  so  written  in  any  formal  yersion. 
The  probability  that  such  is  really  his  meaning  is  great- 
ly  heightened  when  we  oompare  his  language  here  with 
aimilar  ezpressions  in  other  parts  of  his  writings.  Tbus, 
speaking  of  the  Logos,  he  says,  **  Hanc  Graeci  Aóyoy 
dicunt,  quo  yocabulo  etiam  Krmonem  appellamus.  Ide- 
oque  in  usa  est  noetrorum  per  simplicitatem  interpreta- 
tionis,  Sermonemi  dicere,  in  primordio  apud  Deum  esse" 
{A<h,Prax,  c.  5),  where  he  seems  to  haye  in  yiew  sim- 
ply  the  ooUoquial  usage  of  his  Christian  compatriots 
(comp.  also  Adv.  Marc.  c.  4  and  c.  9).  The  testimony 
of  Augustine  is  morę  precise.  He  says  {De  Doct,  Chritt, 
ii,  1 1) :  '*  Qui  Scripturas  in  Hebnea  lingua  in  Grascam 
yerterunt  numerari  possunt,  Latini  autem  interpretes 
nullo  modo.  Ut  enim  cuiquam  primis  fidei  temporibus 
in  manus  yenit  codex  Gnecus  et  aliquantulum  facultatis 
sibi  utriusque  lingun  Latine  yidebatur,  ausus  est  inter- 
pretari."  A  few  sentences  before  he  speaks  of  the  "Lat- 
inorum  interpretum  infinita  yarietas;"  and  he  proceeds 
to  giye  instanoes  how  one  of  these  yersions  elucidates 
anpther,  and  to  speak  of  the  defects  attaching  to  all  of 
them.  This  testimony  not  only  clearly  establishes  the 
fact  of  the  ezbtence  of  Latin  yersions  in  the  beginning 
of  the  4th  oentury,  but  goes  to  proye  that  these  were  nu- 
merous;  for  that  Augustine  has  in  yiew  a  number  of  in- 
terpretera, and  not  merely  a  yariety  of  reoenaions,  is  ey- 
ident  from  his  statement  in  this  same  counection,"In 
ipsis  interpretationibus  Itala  cseteris  praeferatur,  nam  est 
yerborum  tenacior  cum  perspicuitate  sententite  ;*^  and 
from  his  speaking  elsewherc  {Cont.  Fausłum,  ii,  2)  of 
**codices  aliarum  regionum."  On  the  other  hand,  the 
testimony  of  Hilary  is  in  fayor  of  only  one  Latin  yer- 
sion: ^'Latina  translatio  dum  yirtutem  dicti  ignorat 
magoam  intulit  obscuritatem,  non  disccmens  ambigui 
sermonis  proprietatem"  {ta  Pm.  chiit).  On  the  same 
side  is  the  declaration  of  Jerome :  *'  Si  Latinis  exeropla- 
ribus  fides  est  adhibenda  respondebunt  Quibus?  tot  sunt 
cnim  e.xemplaria  pene  quot  codices."  That  by  "  exem- 
pUria"  here  Jerome  refers  to  what  would  now  be  called 
edUioru  or  recensioru,  is  eyident  from  the  naturę  of  his 
statement,  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  intends  to 
say  that  almost  eyery  codex  presented  a  distinct  trans- 
lation ;  and  this  is  rendered  still  morc  so  by  what  foUows : 
*'  Si  autem  yeritas  est  quierenda  de  pluribus,  cur  non  ad 
GrBBcam  originem  reyertentes  ea  quie  yel  a  yitiosis  inter- 
pretibus  małe  reddita,  yel  a  pnesumptoribus  imperitis 
emendata  penrersius,  yel  a  librariis  dormitantibus  addita 
sunt  aut  rouuta  corrigamus''  (Praef, in  Etangg,  Ad,  Da- 
moj.).  Elscwhere  {Praf,  m  Josuam)  he  says  also: 
"  Apud  Latinos  tot  ezemplaria  quot  codices  et  unusquis- 
que  pro  suo  arbitrio  yel  addidil  yel  subtraxit  quod  ei  yi- 
sum  est ;"  where  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  his  mean- 


ing. Jerome  frequenUy  nses  the  ezpression 
or  wlgatu  editio^  but  by  this  he  intends  the  Sept,  or  the 
old  Latin  translation  of  the  Sept.  In  reference  to  the 
Latin  N.  T.  he  nses  the  ezpressions  Laiimu  włerpresj 
Latini  oodicet,  or  simply  m  Latino, 

The  statement  of  Augustine,  that  of  theae  inteipnl*- 
tions  the  Jtala  was  prefened,  has  been  sappoeed  to  indi- 
cate  deddedly  the  existence  of  seyeral  national  Latin 
yersions  known  to  him.  For  this  title  can  only  indicate 
a  translation  prepared  in  Italy,  or  used  by  the  Italian 
churches,  and  presuppoees  the  existence  of  other  yer- 
sions, which  might  be  known  as  the  Africana,  the  Hi^- 
panica,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  howeyer,  if  there  waą 
a  yersion  kno¥m  by  this  name,  it  seems  strange  Uiai  it 
should  ueyer  be  mentioned  again  by  Augustine  or  by 
any  one  else ;  and  further,  it  is  remarkaUe,  that  to  dea- 
ignate  an  Italian  yersion  he  should  use  the  wortl  ^Jtaia^ 
and  not  "  Italica,"  This  has  led  to  the  suspicion  that 
this  word  is  an  error,  and  different  oonjecturid  emenda- 
tions  haye  been  proposed.  Bentley  suggested  that  for 
itala  .  .  *  .  nam  there  should  be  read  iUa  ....  giMP,  a 
singularly  infelicitous  emendation,  as  Hug  has  sbown 
{Introd,  £.  T.  p.  267).  As  Augustine  elaewhere  speaks 
of  "  oodicibus  ecclesiasticis  interpretaticmis  usitatse**  {De 
cotuentu  Eeang,  ii,  66),  it  has  been  suggested  by  Potter 
that  for  IłcUa  should  be  read  usitała,  the  receiyed  lead- 
ing  haying  probably  arisen  from  the  omission,  in  the 
first  instauce,  of  the  recurtent  syllable  us  between  inter- 
pretationibus and  usitata  (thus  Interpretatiosibusi- 
tata),  and  then  the  change  of  the  unmeaning  iiaia  into 
itala.  Of  this  emendation  many  haye  approred,  and  if 
it  be  adopted,  the  testimony  of  Augustine  in  this  paa- 
sage,  as  for  a  plurality  of  Latin  yenions,  will  be  gieaCly 
enfeebled,  for  by  the  versio  utitaia  he  would  doabtleas 
intend  the  yersion  in  oommon  use  as  oppoaed  to  the  un- 
authorized  interpretation  of  priyate  indiyiduala.  As 
tending  to  oonfirm  this  yiew  of  hu  meaning,  it  has  been 
obseryed  that  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  if  there 
was  an  acknowledged  pertio  Africanoj  the  Christians 
in  Africa  would  be  found  preferring  to  that  a  yersion 
madę  for  the  use  of  the  Italians.  A  new  suggestioa  re- 
lating  to  this  passage  has  been  offered  by  Reuas  {Geśch. 
d.  Schr.  d.N.T.^  436),  "Is  it  not  possible,"  he  asks, 
"that  Augustine  may  refer,  in  thb  passage  (written 
about  the  year  397),  to  a  work  of  Jerome,  yiz.,  his  yer- 
sion of  Origen's  Hexapla,  which  Augustine,  in  one  of  his 
letters  {Kp.  xxyiii,  tom.  ii,  p.  61)  to  Jerome  prefers  to  his 
making  a  new  translation  from  the  original?  At  any 
ratę,"  he  adds,"it  is  remarkable  that  iśidore  of  Spain 
{Etymol.  yi,  5)  characterizes  the  translation  of  Jerome 
(the  last)  as  verborvM  ienaaorem  et  pertpicuitaie  seni/nt- 
tim  dariorem.  May  one  ycnture  to  vagsS^xl  that  he 
has  taken  this  phrase  fium  Augustine,  legarding  him  aa 
using  it  of  Jerome."  To  this,  howeyer,  it  may  be  re- 
plicd,  that  whilst  it  is  not  improbable  that  laidore  took 
the  passage  from  Augustine,  he  may  haye  done  so  with- 
out regarding  Augustine's  words  as  referring  to  any 
work  of  Jerome.  That  they  do  so  lefer  seems  to  us  yeiy 
improbable. 

An  effort  has  been  madę  to  obtain  a  decision  for  this 
question  from  a  collation  of  the  extant  remaina  of  the 
ancient  Latin  texts,  but  without  success.  Eichhom 
(KuUeit.  int.  N,  T.  iy,  337  sq.)  has  compared  seyeral  pas- 
sages  found  in  the  writings  of  the  early  Latin  fatbera 
with  certain  extant  codices  of  the  early  Latin  text,  and, 
from  the  resemblance  which  these  bear  to  each  other, 
he  argues  that  they  haye  all  been  taken  from  one  com- 
mon  translation.  In  this  conclusion  many  scholars  haye 
concurrcd  both  before  and  sińce  the  time  of  Eichhom 
( Wetstcin,  Hody,  Semler,  Łachmanu,  TregeUes,  Tifichen- 
dorf ),  but  others  haye,  on  the  other  side,  pointed  to  se- 
rious  differences  of  rendering,  which,  in  their  judgment, 
indicate  the  existence  of  distinct  tianslations  (Michaelisy 
Hug,  De  Wette,  Bleek,  etc). 

As  the  eyidence  stands,  it  seems  impossible  eithcr  to 
hołd  to  the  existence  of  only  one  accredited  Latin  yer- 
sion before  the  time  of  Jerome,  the  corruption  of  whiohs 
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fnm  yarums  caiues,  ta  safficient  to  account  for  all  the 
discrepancies  to  be  found  in  the  extant  remains,  or  to 
maintain  with  oertainty  that  there  were  aeyeral  inde- 
pendent renioiw,  the  work  of  persona  in  different  parta 
of  the  Łatin  Chorch.  There  ia,  however,  a  thiitl  aap- 
position  which  may  be  advanced :  There  may  at  an 
cariy  period,  and  probably  in  Africa,  have  been  madę  a 
tnnaiation  of  the  BiUe  from  the  Greek  into  Latin,  and 
this  may  haye  fonned  the  groundwork  of  other  tranala- 
tioo9,intettded  to  be  amended  yeraiona  of  the  originaL 
In  thia  caae  a  oertain  fundamental  aimilarity  would 
maik  all  these  tranalationa  along  with  conaideraUe  ya- 
liety;  bot  this  yariety  would  be  traceable,  not  to  unde- 
Bgned  comiption,  but  to  purpoaed  attempta,  morę  or 
Ina  akilfolly  directed,  to  produce  a  morę  adeąuate  yer- 
Boo.  Thia  auppoaition  meeta  all  the  facta  of  the  caae, 
and  BO  far  haa  high  probability  in  ita  fayor«  Proceed- 
ing  opon  it,  we  may  further  anppoae  that  theae  different 
rerised  or  amended  dranalationa  might  haye  their  origin 
in  different  parta  of  the  western  world ;  and  in  thia  caae 
the  meaning  of  Augu8tine'a  statement  in  the  paaaage 
(Con^.  Fauwtum,  ii,  2)  where  he  speaka  of  ^  codices  ali- 
■ram  r^onam**  becomes  manifest.  In  thia  caae,  alao, 
if  the  reading  Itala  be  retained  (and  most  critica  incline 
to  retain  it)  in  the  famoua  paasage  aboye  cited.  it  will 
indicate  the  reyiaion  prepared  in  Italy  and  uaed  by  the 
Italian  chorches,  of  which  it  ia  natnral  to  auppose  that 
it  would  be  both  morę  exact  and  morę  polished  than  the 
othen,  and  with  which  Auguatine  would  become  fa- 
miliar  duiing  hia  reaidence  in  Bome  and  Milan.  See 
Itauc  Yebsion. 

2.  Of  this  ancient  Łatin  yeraion  in  ita  yarioua  amend- 
ed forma,  aU  of  which  it  haa  become  cuatomaiy  to  in- 
dnde  under  the  generał  deńgnation  Itala^  we  haye  re- 
maina  partly  in  the  citaUons  of  the  Latin  fatheis,  part- 
Ij  in  the  Gneco-Latin  codicea,  and  partly  in  apecial  MSS. 
A  coiHons  oollection  from  the  flrat  of  these  aourcea  (which 
y9^  admits  of  being  augmented)  has  been  aupplied  by 
Siabatier,  Bibiiorum  38,  Latma  Vers,  anłigua  seu  Vetu$ 
Itala,  HCf  cHeeeungue  rtperiri  potuerunł  (Kemia,  1743, 8 
▼oU  fd.,  ed.  2, 1749).  For  the  Apocalypse  we  depend 
cntireiy  on  this  soorce,  namely,  the  ąuotationa  madę  by 
I^iniaaia&  The  GnBco-Latin  codicea  are  the  Canta' 
hridgiak  or  Codex  Beza^  the  iMudkrn,  the  ClaromontaWf 
and  the  Boemerian,  See  Makuscripts.  Of  the  known 
apecial  codicea  containing  portiona  of  the  N.T.,  the  fol- 
lowing  hare  been  printed  or  oollated : 

1.  Cod.VercellenaOif  wrftten  apparently  by  Enseblaa  the 
Hartyr  in  th«  4th  centary;  it  embraces  the  foar  Goapels, 
thooffa  with  fh>qneDt  laeuna.  It  ia  mcntioned  by  Mont* 
tułcon  In  his  Jharium  Iłalicum,  p.  445 :  aod  It  haa  been 
edited  by  Blancbinus  (Blanchini),  in  Etangeliarium  quad- 
rmpUx  LatituB  vem,  antig.  aeu  Vet.  Italiem^  etc.  (Rom.  1749, 
4  Tola.  foL) ;  prerloualy,  and  atlU  morę  carefolly,  by  J.  A. 
Irid,  ffS.  Bmincelioruni  Cod.  S.  Euaetrii  manu  ezaratu^  ex 
ntcffrapho  ad  uTtffuem  ezhibihis^  etc.  (Mediol.  1748, 2  pnrts, 
ito).  In  this  codex  the  Goepela  are  arran^^ed  In  the  order 
Matthew,  Jobn^  Lnke  [ Lacanaa],  Mark.  Aa  a  specimen  of 
Ute  »tjle  of  this  codez,  snd  the  Imperfect  atate  in  which 
iome  parts  of  it  are,  we  give  the  fouowing  paaaage  (John 
W,  4S-«S)  from  the  editlon  of  Irlcl : 

AIT  ERGO  AD  ILlV  ET  IBAT  JAM 

ifts  PCiai  SIO  IPSO  DESCKV 

KA  rr  PRODIO  DKNTE  SERyi 

-    yTDERmS  OCCYRER  •  - 

KOjr-.-    -  ILLI  ET  NyNT-- 

TB  DICrr  ILLI  VERVNT  El  -  - 

REG . .  -  s  d9i  centes  Qyo 

Ł E  NIAM  FIUV8 

-  -        .      •  TWS  VIVIT 

-  -       -       -  INTER --0A 

-  -        -       -  BATH->-. 

ArTo-life-ADB  ■       •       •       . 

FiLrys  Tvys  MELnrs  habyit 

Tiyrr  et  crb  et  DixERyNT 

DlDfT  HOMO  HERI  HORA  SEP 

TERBO  QVOD  TIMA  -  -  LIQVID 

DIXrr  ILLI  llfe  IŁLYM  FEBRIS. 

Ł  Cod.  YertnuntU,  a  MS.  of  the  4tb  or  6tb  centnry,  in  the 
Ilbnry  at  Yerona.  contałnine  the  Gospela,  bat  with  many 
laetnuK-  printed  by  Blanchinl. 

3.  Cod.  BHxionu9.  of  abont  the  6th  centnry,  at  Brlxeti,  !n 
the  Tyrol,  containing  the  Oosnela,  with  the  ezception  of 
aome  parts  of  Mark ;  printed  oy  Bianchioi. 

4  0)d.Cnrbenengis^  a  very  ancient  MS.,  from  which  Mar- 
tlanay  edited  Matthew*a  Gospel,  the  Epiptie  of  jAme?,  erc. 
(Par.  1686).    The  gospel  appeara  alao  in  Bianchini'a  work, 


and  In  the  appendir  to  Cafanefa  commentary  on  the  Apoo* 
Mlypae.  There  ia  another  MS.  of  ihe  old  Latin  text  at  Cor- 
bey,  from  which  yarioaa  readinga  haye  been  collected  on 
Matthew,  Mark.  and  Lnke  by  Bianchinl,  and  on  the  fonr 
Ooapela  (partiaily)  by  Sabatier. 

6b  Cod,  ColberłitntSt  of  the  llth  centnry,  In  the  Parlaian 
library ;  edited  entlre  by  Sabatier. 

6.  Cod.  Palatimut  of  the  6th  ccntnry,  in  the  library  at  Vi- 
enna,  containing  abont  the  whole  of  Lnke  and  John,  aod 
the  greater  part  of  Matthew  and  Mark ;  edited  by  Tlach- 
eodorf  (I«ips.  1847, 4to). 

7.  Cod.BohbiensiSt  of  the  5th  ccntnry,  now  at  Tnrin,  for- 
merly  in  the  raonaatery  of  Bobbio,  coutaiuing  portiona  of 
Matthew  and  Mark ;  fragmenta  of  Acta  szlif,  xjcvii,  88 ; 
and  of  the  Eplatle  of  Jamea,  i,  1-4 ;  iii,  lS-18 ;  iv,  1, 2 ;  y, 
19.20;  1  Pet  1, 1-12;  edited  by  Fleck,  in  Awedota  Saera 
(Lipa.  1&37),  and  morę  f  nlly  by  Tiachendorf,  in  the  Wiener 
Jahrbucherj  1847. 

a  Cod.  darmontanuSf  of  the  4th  or  6th  cen  tary.  now  In 
the  Yatlcan  library,  containing  the  four  Goopels,  Matthew 
in  an  ante-hleronymian  yeraion  (wanting  i,  1-ill,  16;  liy, 
38-zylli,  18).  the  other  three  according  to  the  Yulgate ;  col- 
lated  by  Sabatier,  edited  by  Mai,  SeHptcrr.  YeU.Nota  Col- 
Uetio  a  Vatiean,  eodd.  ediła,  iii,  867  8q. 

9.  Fragmeńta  of  Mark  and  lnke,  contalned  In  a  MS.  of 
abont  the  &tb  centary,  belonginjr  to  the  imperial  library 
at  Ylenna,  have  been  printed  by  Alter,  in  Panlnit,  Rmertor* 
fur  Bibl.  und  MorgenUind  lAUer.  iii,  118-170,  and  In  Paolaa, 
Memorabilien,  ylł,  68-06. 

10.  A  MS.  of  the  7th  centnry,  now  at  Brealan,  contain- 
ing the  aynoptic  Ooapela,  with  laewuB  and  part  of  John*s 
Gospel ;  deacribed  by  Dr.  D.  Schulz,  De  Cod.  4  Etangg.  Bib- 
liołh,  RhedigeriatuB  (Breal.  1814). 

11.  A  fragment  of  Lnke  (zyli-zzi)  from  a  pallmpaeat  of 
the  6th  centary,  In  CerlanI,  Mofiiumenta  Stu,  et  Prof.  preB- 
atrHm  Bibl.  Ambr omanm  (Mil.  1861),  1, 1, 1-8. 

18.  Cardinal  Mnl  haa  glven,  in  hla  Spieilegium  Roma- 
num,  Iz,  61-86,  ynrloaa  readinga  trnm  a  yery  ancient  co- 
dez  of  the  SpeetUum  AuguHtini^  and  he  has  bince  edited 
the  Speeulwn  entire  In  hla  PP.  Abv.  Bibl. ;  comp.  Tregellea, 
p.  239. 

18, 14, 16.  In  the  monaatery  of  St.  Gall  are  three  codicea, 
the  flnit  of  the  4th  or6th  centnry,  containlne  fragmeńta 
of  Matthew;  the  seooud  a  GallicMS.  of  thefih  centory, 
containing  Mark  zvl,  14-90 ;  the  third  an  Irleh  MS.  of  the 
7th  or  8th  centary,  containing  John  zł,  14-44. 

IB.  Cod.  Monaeenaigj  of  the  6th  cen  tury,  containing  the 
foor  Goepele,  wlih  loeurue;  transcribed  by  Tiachendorf. 

17.  A  iraffinent  containing  Matt  zill,  13-25,  on  parple 
yellam.of  tne  6th  centary,  in  the  library  at  Dublin,  print- 
ed In  the  Proceedingg  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy,  iii,  87^ 
by  Dr.  Todd. 

18.  Cod,  Ouel/erbj/tanuBf  of  the  6th  centnry,  containing 
aome  fragmeuta  of  Rom.  zl,  16,  pnblifthed  by  Knittel  (q. 
y.)  in  1762,  and  morę  correctiy  by  Tiachendorf,  Aneedot. 
Sae.  et  Pro/,  p.  168. 

19.  Fragmeńta  of  the  Panllne  epiatlea  diacoyered  by 
Schmeller  at  Munlch,  and  trauacribed  by  Tiachendorf,  who 
haa  dei>cribed  them  in  the  Deutaehe  Zeiłschri/t /ur  ChriUl, 
WiMenachaft  for  1867,  No.  8. 

Besides  theae,  there  are  aeyeral  MSS.  known  to  eziat 
chiefly  in  the  Britiah  libraries.  Some  of  theae  are  no- 
ticed  in  Bentley'8  Critica  Sacra,  edited  by  EUia,  1862, 
and  in  Westwood^a  Palaographia  Sacra  Pictoria,  See 
alao  Betham,  A  ntiguariah  Researches;  Petrie,  On  Ihe  Ec- 
clegiastical  Antig,  of  Irehmi;  O^Connorj Rerum  Bibenu 
Scripłores, 

Theae  codices  palieographists  and  critics  profcss  to 
be  able  to  allot  to  different  recenaiona  or  reyiaiona.  Nos. 
1, 2,4, 6, 7, 8, 9,  U,  13,  and  17  they  pronounce  to  be  Af- 
lican;  8,  6,  12,  16,  Italian;  and  14,  15,  Irish ;  though 
Tiachendorf  ezpreaaca  doubt  as  to  the  African  character 
of  No.  9,  and  the  Italian  of  No.  6. 

Of  the  O.  T.  only  a  few  fragments  have  been  diacoy- 
ered in  apecial  codices.  Theae  haye  been  printed  by 
Sabatier  [lA,  cit.\  by  Yercellone  (  Varia  I^rtiones  Vulg» 
Lat,  Bibiiorum,  2  yola.,  Rom.  1860-62),  by  Młlnter  ( A/w- 
cM,  Hafn,  1821),  by  Monc  {Libri  Palimpsesti,  Carlaruho, 
1855),  by  Rankę  (Fragmeńta  Ho$.  Am.  Mich.Wew.  185C, 
1868),  by  Fritzache  {Liber  Judicum,  Turici,  1867),  and 
anonymoualy  {Bibłioth.  A  ehbumham.,  Lond.  1868) .  The 
MSS.  of  the  Yulgate  presenre  the  old  Latin  yeraion  of 
those  books  of  the  Apocrypha  which  were  not  retrons- 
lated  by  Jeroine,  and  the  Paalter.  Our  piincipal  source 
of  Information,  howeyer,  ia  in  the  citationa  madę  by  the 
Latin  fathera  from  the  yeraion  in  their  handa. 

From  theae  yarioua  aourcea  we  poaaeaa,  in  the  old  Lat- 
in yeraion  of  the  O.T..  the  Paalter,  Eather,  and  aome  of 
the  apocryphal  booka  entire,  the  reat  only  in  fragmeńta; 
whilat  of  the  N.  T.  we  poaaeaa  nearly  the  whole. 

8.  The  yaloe  of  these  remains  in  regard  to  the  criti- 
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dam  of  the  sacred  text  is  yery  conaiderable.  They  af- 
ford  importauŁ  aid  in  determiiiing  the  condition  of  the 
Greek  text  in  the  early  centuries.  Thia,  which  Bent- 
ley  was  the  first  to  perceive,  or  at  least  to  announce, 
has  been  fully  recognised  by  Lachmann,  Tregelles,  and 
Tischendorf,  though  they  have  not  all  foUowed  it  out 
with  equal  discretion  (see  Tischendoif  s  stiicturea,  Pro- 
Uff,  m  erf.  SepK  et  N.  T,  p,  ciii,  ccxlii). 

The  generał  character  of  the  Itala  ia  dofle,  literał  ad- 
herence  to  the  ońginal,  so  as  often  to  transgreas  the 
genius  of  the  Latin  language;  its  phraseology  being 
marked  by  solecisms  and  improprieties  which  may  be 
due  to  its  having  been  originally  produced  either  in  a 
region  remote  from  the  centrę  of  cLusical  colture,  or 
among  the  morę  illiterate  of  the  community.  Thus 
^(OTTjp  is  rendered  by  salutaru,  dia^óptip  by  ntperpo- 
nere  (e.  g. "  quanto  ergo  superponit  homo  ab  ove,"  Matt. 
xii,  12),  7rpoi\iril^Łitf  by  prasperare,  jcoer/ioicparopec  by 
mimditeneniesy  etc. ;  and  we  have  such  constructions  as 
*'  stellam  quara  yiderant  in  orientem**  (Matt«  ii,  9) ;  "  ut 
ego  Yeniens  adorem  ei"  (Matt.  ii,  8) ;  "  qui  autem  audi- 
entes"  (ii,  9) ;  *'  pressuris  qaibus  sustinetis**  (2  Thess.  i, 
4) ;  ^  habitavit  in  Caphamaum  maritimam"  (Matt.  iv, 
13) ;  "  tcrra  Naphthalim  viam  maris"  (iv,  15) ;  "  verbum 
audit  et  continuo  cum  gaudio  accipit  eum**  (xiii,  20) ; 
**  dominantur  eorum,  principantur  eorum"  (xx,  25),  etc. 
It  must  be  bonie  in  mind,  however,  that  the  current 
text  was  exposed  to  innumerable  corruptions,  and  that 
we  can  hardly,  from  the  specimens  that  have  oome  down 
to  us,  form  any  very  accurate  judgment  of  the  state  in 
which  it  was  at  iirst.  One  can  hardly  suppose  that  by 
any  Latin-speaking  people,  the  foUowing  yersion,  which 
is  that  prescnted  by  the  Colbertine  Ma  of  CoL  ii,  18, 19, 
could  have  been  accepted  as  idiomatic,  or  even  intelli- 
gible :  *'  Nemo  vos  convincat  yolens  in  humilitate  et  re- 
ligione  angelorum,  qufB  vidit  ambulans,  sine  causa  infla- 
tus  sensu  carnis  suse,  et  non  tenens  caput  Christum,  ex 
quo  omne  corpus  connexum  et  conductione  subministra- 
tum  et  proYcctum  crescit  in  incrementum  Dei.*'  If  this 
be  (to  borrow  the  remark  of  Eichhom,  from  whose  Aw- 
tekung  iru  y,  7*.  iv,  354,  we  have  taken  thcse  specimens) 
«<  yerborum  tenax,*'  where  is  the  "  perspicuitas  senteu- 
tias*'  of  which  Augustine  speaks  ? 

II.  Hieronymian  or  Vulgate  Yerńon,    See  Vuix3Ate. 

III.  LaUr  Latin  Yerńons, — Both  bcfore  and  sińce  the 
invention  of  printing  attempts  have  been  madę  to  pre- 
aent,  through  the  medium  of  Latin,  a  morę  correct  ver- 
aion  of  the  original  text  tban  that  found  in  the  ancient 
Latin  versions.  Of  these  we  have  space  only  for  a  bare 
catalogue.  (See  notices  of  the  authors  under  their  names 
in  this  work.) 

1.  Adam  Eston,  a  monk  of  Norwich,  and  cardinal 
(died  1397),  seeros  to  have  been  the  first  who  thought 
of  a  new  ycrsion ;  he  translated  the  O.  T.,  with  the  ex- 
ception  of  the  Psalter,  from  the  Hebrew;  his  work  is 
lost  (Hody,  p.  440;  Le  Long— Masch  ii,  3,  p.  432). 

2.  Gtannozzo  Manetti,  who  died  in  1459,  began  a  trans- 
lation  of  the  Bibie,  of  which  he  finished  only  the  Psalms 
and  the  N.  T. ;  this  is  lost  Cfiraboschi,  Storia  delia  LeU, 
ItaL  vi,  2,  p.  109  sq.), 

3.  Erasmus  translated  the  N.  Test,  and  published  the 
translation  along  with  the  Greek  tcxt  (Basil.  1516,  fol.). 

4.  Th.  Beza  issued  his  translation  of  the  N.  T.  in  1656 ; 
it  appeared  along  with  the  Vulgate  yersion.  Four  other 
editions  foUowed  during  the  author's  lifetime,  and  these 
present  the  Greek  text  as  well  as  the  Yulgate  and  Be- 
za*s  own  translation;  many  other  editions  have  sinoe 
followed.  Beza  aimed  at  presenting  a  just  rendering  of 
the  original,  without  doparting  morę  than  necessary 
from  the  Yulgate.  His  renderings  are  sometimes  af- 
fected  by  his  theological  views. 

5.  Sanctes  Pagninus,  a  leamed  Dominican  from  Luc- 
ca,  produced  a  translation  of  the  whole  Bibie  (Lugdun. 
1528, 4to,  and  Colon.  1541,  fol.).  Later  editions  of  this 
work,  with  considerable  alterations,  appeared :  one,  edited 
by  the  famous  Mich.  Seryetus,  under  the  name  of  Yilla- 
Dovanu8  (Lugd.  1542) ;  another,  reyiaed  and  edited  by 


R.  Stephen  (Paria,  1567, 2  yola.  folio;  with  a  new  tlde, 
1577).  This  latter  has  been  often  reprinted.  The  yer- 
sion  of  Arias  Montanus,  printed  in  the  Antwcrp,  Paris, 
and  London  polyglots,  is  a  reyision  of  this  yersioo. 

6.  Caidinid  Cajetan  employed  two  Hebrew  scholan, 
a  Jew  and  a  Christian,  to  sopply  him  with  a  literał  yer- 
sion  of  the  Old  Test.  This  they  accompUshed,  and  the 
work  appeared  in  parts  (Lugd.  1639, 5  yols.  folio).  The 
N.  T.,  translated  on  the  same  principle  of  strict  liteial- 
ity,  appeared  eaiiier  (Yen.  1530, 1531, 2  yols.  folio). 

7.  Sebastian  Munster  added  to  his  edition  of  the  He- 
brew Scriptores  a  Latin  translation  (Basie,  1534-95,  and 
1546, 2  yols.  folio).  This  translation  is  faithful  witłioat 
being  alayishly  literał,  and  is  executed  in  elear  and  cor- 
rect Latin.  Portions  of  it  haye  been  published  8ep*> 
rately. 

8.  The  Znrich  yersion,  begun  by  Leo  Juds,  and  com- 
pleted  by  Bibliander  and  others  (1543,  folio,  and  in  4to 
and  8yo  in  1544).  This  yersion  is  much  esteemed  for 
its  ease  and  iluency;  it  is  correct,  but  somewhat  para- 
pbrastic,  It  has  frequently  been  reprinted ,  there  is  one 
edition  by  R.  Stephen  (Paris,  1545). 

9.  Sebastian  Castellio  produced,  in  what  he  intended 
to  be  purely  classiral  Latin,  a  translation  of  the  O.  amd 
N.  T.  (BasiL  1551,  again  1573,  and  at  Leipzic,  1788). 

10.  The  yersion  of  Junius  and  Tremellius  appeared  at 
Frankfort  in  parts  between  1575  and  1579,  and  in  a  ool- 
lected  form  in  1579,  2  yols.  folio.  Tremellius  took  the 
principal  part  in  this  work,  his  son-in-law  Junius  rather 
assisting  him  than  sharing  the  work  with  him.  Tre- 
mellius translated  the  N.  Test.  from  the  Syriac,  and  thia, 
along  with  Beza*s  translation,  appeared  in  an  edition  of 
Ti«mełlius's  Bibie,  published  at  London  in  1585.  The 
translation  of  Piscator  ia  only  an  amended  editłon  of 
that  of  TremelliuB. 

11.  Thomas  Malyenda,  a  Spanish  Dominican,  engaged 
in  a  ^  noya  ex  Hebneo  translatio,'*  which  he  did  not  liye 
to  finish.  What  he  aooomplished  was  published  along 
with  his  commentaries  (Lugdun.  1650, 5  yols.  folio) ;  bat 
the  extreme  barbarism  of  his  style  haa  cansed  his  labors 
to  pass  into  obliyion. 

12.  Cocceius  has  giyen  a  new  translation  of  most  of 
the  Biblical  books  in  his  commoitaries,  Opera  Otmda 
(tom.  i-yi,  Amsterdam,  1701). 

13.  Sebastian  Schmid  executed  a  translation  of  the  O. 
and  N.  TcsL,  which  appeared  after  łiis  death  (Ai|^tar. 
1696,  4to) ;  it  has  been  repeatedly  reprinted,  and  is 
tecmed  for  its  schołarly  exactnesa,  though  in  some 
its  adherence  to  the  original  is  oyer  close. 

14.  The  yersion  of  Jean  le  Clerc  (Clericus)  ia  found 
along  with  his  commentaries;  it  appeared  in  portiona 
from  1693  to  1731. 

15.  Charles  Fr.  Houbigant  issued  a  translation  of  the 
O.  T.  and  the  Apocrypha  along  with  his  edition  of  the 
Hebrew  text  (Paris,  1753,  4  yols.  folio). 

16.  A  new  translation  of  the  O.  T.  was  undertaken  by 
J.  A.  Dathe;  it  appeared  between  1778  and  1789.  At 
one  time  much  admired,  this  yersion  has  of  late  oeaaed 
perhaps  to  receiye  the  attention  to  which  it  is  entitled. 

17-19.  Yersions  of  the  Gospels  by  Ch.  Wilh.  Thale- 
mann  (Beri.  1781) ;  of  the  Epistles  by  Godf.  Sigismund 
Jaspis  (LipsiiB,  1793-97, 2  yols.) ;  and' of  the  whole  N.  T. 
by  H.  Godf.  Reichard  (Lipa.  1799),  belong  to  the  acbool 
of  Castellio. 

20.  H.  A.  Schott  and  F.Winzer  commenced  a  tran»- 
lation  of  the  Bibie,  of  which  only  the  first  yolume  has 
appeared,  containing  the  Pentateuch  (Alton,  et  La|>sije, 
1816).  Schott  has  ałso  issued  a  translation  of  the  K.  T., 
appended  to  his  edition  of  the  Greek  text  (Lipa.  1805). 
This  has  passed  into  four  editions,  of  which  the  last 
(1839)  was  superintended  by  Baumgarten-Cmńna. 

21.  Rosenmilller  (in  his  Scholia  in  V,  T.  Lips.  1788  8q.). 
Translations  of  the  N.  T.  haye  also  been  issued  by  F. 

A.  Ad.  Naebe  (Lipa.  1831)  and  Ad.  Goeschen  (Ups.  1832). 
See  Carpzoy,  Crii,  Sacr,  p.  707  sq. ;  Fritzsche,  art.  Yii%»- 
ta,  in  Herzog*s  Encyk, ;  Bibile  ofev€ry  Land^  p.  210,  etc 
I Y.  LiUratun, — Simon,  Sist,  CriL  des  Yergiont  €iu  JV^ 
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Ttd,  (1690);  Hodj,  De  Bibliontm  teacHbm  ori^maWnu, 
ttrtumSmt  Gracis  et  Latma  YuigaUij  Libri  iv  (Oxford, 
170d,  folio) ;  MartiAnsr,  Hierwufmi  Opp.  (Paris,  1693) ; 
BLmchinua,  FtndtiruB  Ćanoftis  3S.  Vulg,  Lal,  ed.  (Romę, 
1740);  Riegler,  Krii,  Getch,  der  Yulgaia  (Sulzbu  1820) ; 
L  ▼«!  £«,  Proffmatuck-Krit,  Gesdt,  der  Yulgata  (TUbu 
18*24) ;  Wiaeman,  Two  Letten  on  1  John  y,  7,  reprinted 
io  his  Eseayey  voL  i ;  Diestel,  Geech.  dL  A  Uen  Test,  (Jena, 
1869) ;  Ronch,  in  ibAZeiieckHflfurdhist.  TheoL  1867, 
1869, 1870.  See  alao  tbe  ItUroduetioru  of  Eichhorn,  Mi- 
duielia,  Hag,  De  Wette,  HiiYernick,  Bleek,  etc ;  David- 
son,  Biblicai  CrUicum ;  Reuss,  Gesck,  der  HeiL  Schr,  N, 
T.  sec  44»-457;  Darling,  C^chpeedia,  p.  80.     See  Ykb- 

StOHS. 

Łatitadinarians,  a  name  given  to  those  diyines 
wbo  in  the  17th  centary  professed  indifference  to  what 
they  coosidered  the  sniaU  matten  in  dispute  between 
Pantaiifl  and  High-Churchmen,  and,looking  at  theology 
fnm  a  philoeophical  point  of  view,  laid  morę  streas  on 
dasdcal  pliiloflophy  than  on  Chriatian  theology.  They 
ittempted  to  oompromise  the  differences  between  £pi»- 
oopalians,  Presbyteriana,  and  Independenta.  Their  view8 
were  a  result  of  the  changes  then  going  on  in  the  relig- 
ious  world,  and  of  the  influence  of  philosophy.  The  doc- 
tńnal  Poritans  had  already  taken  a  posltion  midway  be- 
tween the  school  of  Laud  and  the  fanatical  Puritans. 
Abbot,  Carlton,  Hall,  and  others  were  the  chief  leadera 
of  that  party.  They  attached  no  importance  to  exter- 
nala,  and  prized  practical  piety  far  above  all  matters  of 
fonn;  and,though  themaelyea  attached  to  the  Protes- 
tant Epiacopal  Church,  they  oUowed  others  to  differ  from 
them  as  to  the  beat  form  of  eccleaiaatical  govemment. 
In  their  theology  they  adhered  to  the  milder  Calriniam 
of  the  Thirty-oine  Artidea;  but,  being  the  moet  mod- 
oate,  they  were  aoon  overwhelmed  by  the  other  par- 
tiea.  Aa  liberał,  but  differing  from  them  in  doctrine,  we 
find  among  the  Eaton  scholara  llales,  who,  although  an 
opponent  of  Land^s  High-Churchism,  was  in  dogmatics 
an  Anninian ;  and  Chillingworth,  who  desired  to  reduce 
Christianity  to  a  few  essential  practical  principlea.  In 
tbe  midst  of  the  stmggle,  and  the  rapid  changes  of  relig- 
ious  news  and  systems,  the  morał  conception  of  Chris- 
tianity was  daily  gaining  ground ;  on  the  other  hand, 
theol^y  was  unable  to  withstand  the  influence  of  phi- 
k)»>phy.  The  regeneration  which  the  latter  had  expe- 
nenced  at  the  hands  of  Bacon  and  Des  Cartes  obliged 
theology  to  reriew  its  foundations  in  the  light  of  phi- 
losophy and  science  as  well  aa  of  hiatory  (compare  Pro- 
^easor  Maurice,  Morał  and  Metaphysiccd  Philoeophy,  in 
the  Entydop.  ifetropoL  ii,  656 ;  Stewart,  Eeeay  on  Met- 
apkgtical  PhUoeoph^f  p.  58,  61,  notes,  and  246,  notę  O). 
Tbus  Platonie  philosophy  and  theology  were  intro- 
dnced  into  Cambridge  by  Cudworth  (q.  v.)  and  Henry 
Morę  (q.  v.).  Men  of  these  views  (among  others, 
aiso,  John  Smith,  Worthington,  biahop  Wilkins,  and 
Tbeophiliłs  Gale),  and  especially  the  morę  moderate 
among  them,  were  looked  down  upon  with  contempt  by 
tbe  morę  ambitious  ones  in  power,  and,  as  they  would 
not  follow  the  selfish  tendencies  of  the  times,  were  call- 
cd  LatUude^men,    In  the  davs  of  the  Commonwealth 

• 

they  were  reproached  with  Arminianism  and  prelatiam. 
But  when  the  High-Church  party  came  again  into  pow- 
er with  the  Restoration,  and  its  old  adyersaries  tried 
to  atone  for  their  former  attacks  by  all  means  in  their 
power,  the  nooderate  party  was  aocused  of  want  of  loy- 
alty  and  of  oppoaition  to  the  Church.  Whoeyer  refuaed 
to  aobmit  to  the  High-Church,  or  did  not  take  aidea  with 
tbe  atrict  Puritans  against  it,  were  called  Latitudmarian, 
**That  name,**  said  a  oontemporary,  '*  is  the  man  of  straw 
wbo,  in  order  to  haye  something  to  fight  against,  haa 
been  set  up  for  want  of  a  real  adveraary — a  yery  conyen- 
ient  name  wherewith  to  defame  any  one  who  we  may 
wish  to  injore."  As  the  name  came  thua  to  be  applied 
to  a  nomber  of  peraona  who  had  no  oonnection  whateyer 
with  the  party  which  it  designated  at  firat-,  and  even  to 
soch  as  w«ne  totally  indifferent  in  matters  of  religion, 
the  appełladon  soon  came  to  be  legarded  as  eqniya]ent 


to  Sodnian,  Deist,  and  Atbeist  As  regards  the  otig- 
inal  ŁAtitudinarians,  they  retained  the  liturgy,  rites,  and 
organization  of  the  Engliah  Epiacopal  Church.  They 
conaidered  a  generał  liturgy  aa  a  neceaaary  guard  against 
the  oflen  fanatical  prayers  of  the  Puritans,  and  they 
considered  the  English  litui^  aa  the  beat,  on  account 
of  ita  solemn  eamestness  and  its  character  of  primitiye 
simplicity.  The  form  of  public  worship  they  looked 
upon  as  a  happy  medium  between  that  of  the  Romish 
Church  and  that  of  the  conyenticies.  Ceremonies  they 
deemed  useful  for  the  purpose  of  edification,  and  epiaco- 
pacy  they  cheriahed  as  the  most  correct  and  evangelical 
form  of  Church  goyemment,  differing  both  from  what 
they  regarded  as  the  tyrannical  authority  of  Scotch 
Presbyterianiam  and  from  the  anarchy  of  the  Inde- 
pendenta. In  point  of  doctrine  they  also  retained  the 
confession  of  the  Engliah  Church,  which  they  oonaidei^ 
ed  as  aocording  thoroughly  with  the  Scriptures.  The 
commentaries  of  the  primitiye  Church  were  the  guides 
by  which  they  wished  reason  to  be  goyemed,  and 
reason  they  recognised  as  the  source  of  our  knowledge 
of  reyealed  and  natural  religion,  which  agree  on  aJl 
pointa.  The  fundamental  principles  of  tnie  religion  are 
freedom  of  the  will,  the  uniyersality  of  the  redemption 
by  the  death  of  Christ,  the  suflSciency  of  divine  grace; 
and  these  iind  entrance  into  the  human  heart  some- 
times  by  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  sometimes  by  the 
unvarying  testimony  of  the  priroitive  Church,  and  again 
by  reason  only.  In  theology,  the  oldeat  yiews  are  al- 
ways  found  to  be  the  moet  reasonable.  Nothing  that  is 
false  in  philosophy  is  tnie  in  theology;  but  what  God 
has  united,  let  no  man  put  aaunder.  Natural  aciences 
have  madę  immenae  progreaa,  and  philosophy  and  the- 
ology cannot  remain  behind.  Tnie  science  cannot  be 
put  down  any  morę  than  the  light  of  the  sun  or  the  mo- 
tion  of  the  ocean.  It  ia  the  beat  weapon  against  athcism 
and  superstition  (comp.  Smith  [John],  Diicourses  [ed. 
1821],  ii,  p.  19).  Thus  the  Latitudiuariana  took  at  once 
for  their  baaia  acience  and  toleration.  They  taught  re- 
apect  for  the  Church  by  their  aubmission  to  it,defended 
it  by  their  leaming  and  activity,  and  hoped  to  win  over 
the  Diasenters  by  their  moderation,  and  the  Preabyteri- 
ana  by  their  accoromodating  apirit,  thus  preventing  them 
from  anarchy.  Thia  ia  the  character  given  to  the  Lati- 
tudinariana  by  one  of  their  contemporariea  in  a  work  en- 
titled  A  hritf  account  ofthe  New  Sect  o/ Laiitudmari- 
ans  (1662).  It  is  remarkable  how  many  ideaa  of  the 
Bchool  of  ŁAud  thia  party  atill  retained,  in  spite  of  its 
philosophical  yiews.  Ita  broad  platform  admitted  men 
of  the  most  different  tendencies.  While  Cudworth, 
Whichoote, Worthington,  and  Wilkins  inclincd  to  philo- 
sophical yiews,  Burnet,  Tillotson,  Whiston,  and  Spencer 
adhered  morę  to  the  Church  doctrincs.  Bury,in  Tke 
Naked  Gospel  (1690),  declared  all  Christian  doctrines,  ex- 
cept  thoee  of  repentance  and  faith,  non-essentiaL  For 
this  be  was  attacked  by  Jurieu  in  his  La  Religion  du 
Lafitudinairej  and  yainly  attempted  to  defend  the  or- 
thodoxy  of  his  views  in  his  Latitudinarius  orthodozus 
(1697).  The  attempts  madę  by  the  Latitudinarians  in 
1689-1699  to  reconcile  the  Episcopalians  and  Presbyte- 
rians  failed  utterly.  Latitudinarianism  was  subseąuent- 
ly  identified  stili  morę  with  indiffereiitism,  and  seldom 
appeared  in  theological  worka:  It  is  only  in  quite  mod- 
em times,  and  especially  under  the  influence  of  human 
theology,  that  this  tendeucy  has  been  brought  to  light 
again  in  the  Broad-Ckurch  party,  which  forma  a  sort  of 
medium  between  the  High  and  Low  Church.  By  their 
opponents  the  Broad-Churchmen  are,  however,  desig- 
nated as  Latitudinarians  or  IndifTercnts.  They  consider 
the  differences  among  Christians  as  unimportant  when 
compared  with  their  essential  unity.  The  watchword 
of  the  party  ia  loye  and  toleration.  Por  doctrinea,  they 
hołd  to  those  of  incamation  and  atonement,  conyersion 
by  grace  and  juatification.  They  coincide  with  the  Low- 
Church  in  conaideriiig  Scripture  aa  the  only  nile  of  faith, 
but  taking  exceptiona  herc  and  there  to  miraclea,  and 
with  the  High-Church  in  believing  that  man  shall  be 
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judged  Bocoiding  to  hi»  irotlu,  In  oppodtioD  to  the 
doctriDe  of  the  inviMble  Church  of  liie  ev«ngeUc»l 
Chnrch,  they  ky  giMt  strees  on  tho  docliine  of  >  vUi- 
ble  Churcb.  They  t«ke  whst  a  goad  uiywbere,  u  well 
in  the  RomLah  u  in  the  evangelical  cliurchci.  They 
um  «t  nothing  lesa  tbui  the  iccompliebmeutof  a  lelig- 
ioni  «nd  morel  refonnstion,  and  «eek  to  occupy  in  oor 
dsy  the  pUca  held  at  the  h^oning  of  thi»  centur)-  by 
the  ev«nKOlic«l  p«rty.  Thi*  end  they  utriłe  to  Ulain 
pirtly  by  their  science  «nd  p»rtly  by  their  pnclice,  uid 
thua  dist  inguish  uDong  themielres  bctween  the  theorUla 
■nd  »nti-th(wriitŁ  They  derive  gi™t  power  from  the 
high  ecientilic  «ll«nnienl8  of  miny  of  their  roemben, 
■cd  tiy  to  »dv«n™  the  educalion  of  the  mBase*.  The 
foimderaof  thisKhool  wereS.T.CokridKe«^dThon^- 
U  Amold,  mid  iti  most  eminent  (bUowers  H»re,  Whate- 
ly,  Hsuiice,  King»ley,  Stanley,  Alforri,  Conybeare,  »nd 
Howsoii.  About  one  MTenth  of  the  English  de^y  and 
•tmmberofbiihopsbelongtoil,  Se« Conybe«ra, CA"":* 
Tertio;  Schaff, ^M*.  u.  Parihatn  d.tngi.  Slaalf-Kirche 
\nI>euUcA.ZalidirtflA8b6,Jia.l7;  Edirjml  Churton, 
T/u  Lalitudimiriaiu  from  IS71-I787  (Lond.  1861, 8vo) ; 
Amtr.Prab.llic.i>l6l,AprU,iiTt.vi;  Watmiulrr  Ber. 
IBM,  January ;  Bib.  Sacni,  1863,  p.  865 ;  Fanar.Crif.  Hit. 
o/Pree  Tkoitght;  Gasa,  Dogmeńgtackick.  iii  (aee  IndeJt) ; 
&taiitgtiV3n,Eccla.hitl.nfKngland  (sinoe  the  Reetora- 
tion),ii,26iHi.,B4lBq.,859»q.;  Herzog. fteof-Kncyifop. 
viii,ai5i  Bluot,  iJirf,  Ooefr.  onJ  tfut.  TAłoi.  p.  895  «(., 
and  hU  Keyta  Ihe  KwKlrdge  a/Ci.  Iliit.  (Mod.)  p.  97  «q. 
On  Ihe  prewnt  Broad  Cburch  of  Eugland,aee  Min  Cobbe, 
Broten  LighU  (London  ed.  p.  63), and  Hurafa  Ilittory  of 
Rationatiim,  Eng.  edition  (greatly  enlatged),  p.  428-438, 
■  IiBtOmltlS,  Jacobus  {.faqua  Mauon),  a  celetirat 
Roman  Cathulic  tbeologian,  was  bom  at  Cambron, 
Hainault,  about  the  midiUe  of  the  I6lh  century,  a 
was  educated  at  the  Uiiivenity  of  Paris.  Id  IbOO 
became  a  reaident  of  Lnuvun,  where  he  «aa  madc 
profesBor  of  theolugy.  He  died  in  1M4.  A  zealouB 
disciple  of  scholuticiam,  be  ardently  oppoeed  Ihe  Kef- 
ormation  both  by  hii  pen  and  his  longue,  aod  was  er 
gaged  in  sn  able  iuntroveny  with  Lulhcr,  who  ai 
dreued  to  htm  Raliotiit  Ijnlimuana  amfulatio  whjle 
resident  oflhe  Wartburg  (coinp.  Kósllin,  Łulfc r"*  Tht- 
ologit,  ii,  hb,  366).  The  Koman  CathuUcs,  of  coune, 
greatly  lored  Latomiua,  and  he  is  Bpoken  of  as  '*  vir 
multa  eruditioniB,  pietalifi,  modeeiiie,  trium  linguatum 
peritiBsirous,  bieretica!  prayilBtis  inqui«iUir."  A  collec- 
tion  ofhie  norka  nos  madehy  his  ncphew,  Jicobua  Ld- 
tomiiu,  his  lucceBSoi  at  Louvun  (died  in  1596),  and  was 
publishcd  at  I.auvain  in  1550,  in  folio,  oontaining,  I. 
A  rtiailorttm  dodrilia  Lulhfri  ptr  Iktologm  Loraniemei 
damnalamm  ratio  (1519  and  15!!);— 2.  Auponno  od 
libtlluM  a  l.uthtro  enuuum  pro  iitdem  arlicutit  (1631) : 
— Z.Dtpńmalu  Ponlifint  adrrriut  Martiiium  I.ulh 
(1526;  also  reprinted  in  Roccaberti  BiUioih. mar. 
(ij&iu,  Kom.  1689,  tom.  xiii) :— 4.  Dt  cariii  guaili 
gtntribui  guffiui  ceiiał  eccletia  iaim  ftjorii;— 
teeUiia  rt  humaiut  Itga  obli^ilioat: — 6.  De  am/ri 
uertla  (1525) :— 7.  Ad  MlAonm  J.  {Ecolampadii  n- 
tpoiaio:S.  LHellut  de^de  tl  openbiu,  A  TOtii  alque 
imtilulit  monatliea : — 9.  De  trium  linguamm  el  itudii 
thtotogici  ratiaae  dialogi  ii  (1519,  4lo) :— 10.  Apotogia 
pro  dialnjit :^\1.  Aderrtui  librum  Eraimi ile  lardnda 
eerleiia  cirtmrdiii: — 12.  Cos/uf oitunuio  adeeriut  GuiL 
Tii«liilum  llbri  iii !— 13.  l)e  Matrimmio  .-—U.  De  qui- 
biadam  iirtiailit  in  ecdaia  controtertii : — 15.  Diipula- 
lia  juodlibeticu  Iribui  gtiaifiombai  aUolula:  (1.)  /n  li- 
btUum  de  fccteiia,  Fkil.  iltlanctkoni  imcriplUfit ;  C2.) 
Contra  oraliimem/iictiaionim  in  Comiliu  Riilitboneiiri- 
bta  habilam  (1544,  8vo)._Uerzog,  ICeal-Encytlop.  iix, 
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Ziatbi,  James,  D.D.. 


a  Preebyłeriaii  minister,  va> 
emigiated  to  America  at  an 
the  College  of  Philadelphu 


early  age,  and  giaduated  al 

in  1757.  He  became  coH^fK  miut  ••,  um  »"■—  .-—«, 
■nd  purmied  the  studr  of  divinity.  He  wia  licensed  in 
1768,andord»ineda.anevangeli5linl759.  Twoyeaił 
afWr  he  aecepted  a  cali  from  the  congiegation  of  Dttp 
Run,  in  Bucka  Co.,  Pa.,  which  he  rengnal  in  Ji-Ofot 
the  charge  of  Cheataut  Level,  in  I-ncasler  Connty,  P*. 
Heie  he  eatablished  a  achool  of  long-cootinued  oelebrity. 
During  the  war  he  accompanied  the  American  anny  on 
their  campaign  u  a  ecildier,  and  «erved  as  ch^lain  lor 
He  Tinciicaled  the  introdortion  of  the  Paalnu 
and  Hvmns  of  Dr.Watla,  uid  labored  futhfully  in  bił 
ministry  till  near  the  cloae  of  life.  He  died  Jan,  19, 
1801.  Latta  published  a  pamphlet  ahowing  Ihal  Ihe 
principal  lubjects  of  paalmody  ahould  be  taken  from  the 
Uoapel,8TO.— Spiagoe, -Ifmaił,  iii,199i  WittOD,  PruL 
aitloricalAimanae,\IK6. 

Łatta,  Samnel  A.,  a  mlolster  of  tbe  M.  E.  Chnfch 
South,  bora  April  8, 1804,  in  Muskingnm  Co.,  Ohio,  eariy 
evinced  an  aptitude  for  the  Chriatian  minietiy,  and,  h«v- 
ing  practiced  meiUcine  from  1824  to  1829,  enlered  Ihe 
ministry  bv  jolning  the  Ohio  Conference,  and  was  ap- 
poinled  to' the  difflcult  miseion  at  St.ClBir,KtichigBn. 
In  1830  he  was  siationed  at  Cincinnati,  and  in  1831  wal 
trayelling  agent  for  the  American  Coloniiation  Society. 
In  1832  and  18B8  he  occupied  the  Union  Cirouit;  in 
1834,  Lehaiion  atalion ;  in  1835  and  1836,  Hamilton  and 
Ito«»ville  Blationa.  In  1837  he  wai  agent  for  Augu«» 
College,  Ohio,  in  behalf  of  which  institulion  he  was 
very  suceeasful.  In  1838  and  1839  he  preachcd  at  Day- 
ton, Ohio.  From  1810  lill  his  death,  June  28, 1852,  he 
mainuined  a  superannuatcd  reiation.  Dr.  Latt«  wai 
both  an  exi;ellent  preacher  and  a  good  pbywóan,  but 
he  eanied  hia  higbestdistinction  as  a  writer.  For  aoma 
yeara  he  vas  edilor  of  the  JUlhodiit  RKorder.  Ile  bad 
a  mind  of  uncommon  slrcngth,  ąuite  vri™tile,  and  he 
had  improved  it  by  eKtenave  reaearch  and  study.  "  He 
would  Bomedmes  reaaon  wilh  grcat  power,  and  bis  de- 
scriptions  of  men  and  things  wcre  oflm  esceedinjtly 
striking  and  beaulifuL"  The  work  which  gaiiied  him 
hia  grealeat  famę  waa  The  Chain  efSacrtd  Woaden, 
publbhed  in  1851  and  1S62,  2  ™1».  8vo.— Sprague,  .4i»- 
noli  ofthe  A  mericaa  PulpU,  vii,  755. 

ŁattflT-Day  Sainbi.     See  IIormoks. 

Lattice  alanda  in  the  Auth.Yers.  for  the  fcllowing 
Hebrew  worda  in  certain  paasagea :  I.";::?  («*nn*', 
eo  calted  from  diirtenifig  a  room),  a  lalticed  opening 
through  which  the  cool  breeie  pasecs,  and  which  at  the 
same  time  acreens  the  inmates,  cspeóally  female*,  from 
exlerior  aight  (Judg.  v,  28;  "caaement,"  Prov.  iii.  6). 
See  WiNiWW.  2.  D-iS^n  {chaniH-im',  prop.  itrli ;  SepL 
liKTua),  the  nel-work  or^laltlcea  of  a  window  (Gani.  ii, 
;3ifl  {lebatak',  an  iBfmoeomj),  the  latticed 
' '  '         —  balualrade  before  a  wio- 


Łatrla  (Aarfufn),  the  nanw  gi 
Catbolic  Church  to  the  adoration  di 
account  of  his  supreroicy,  aa  diatinc 
dalia  (q.  v.).  worship  paid  [o  the  V 
V.),  the  norship  paid  to  aainls. 


Bn  in  (he  Roman 
:  lo  (iod  alone  on 
lished  from  hyper' 
gin,  and  dulia  (ij. 
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y  ia  much  lued  in  warm 

P  Eastem   countiiea.     It 

i  rrequently  projecta  from 

the  will  ofthe  building, 

lated  work,  ottea  highly 
oraamental,  portiona  of 
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LAUD 


Latticc-work  In 
Cairo. 


by  iiiteroepting  the  direct  nys  of  the  sun,  while,  at  the 
aime  time,  Łhe  air  is  pennitted  to  ciiciilate  freely  through 
the  trellia  openings.  Through  the  liit- 
tice  the  mother  of  Siaera  and  the  mya> 
ticai  bridegroom  are  represented  as 
looking.  Through  thiti  Ahaziah  fell 
aiid  injured  hioaaelf;  for  there  U  no 
reaaon  to  adopt  an  old  idea  that  he 
fell  through  a  grating  in  the  floor. 
The  worda  in  these  three  tezta,  how- 
ever,  are  different  each  time  in  the 
originil,  though  it  is  now  impossible  to  determine 
whether  they  were  entirely  interchangeable,  or  whether 
theie  were  certatn  differencea  of  constraction  indicated 
by  each  of  them"  (Fairbaim).    See  Housb, 

Łatsembock,  Henry  de,  a  native  of  Bohemia, 
lived  in  the  latter  port  of  the  14th  and  first  part  of  the 
15tb  centoriea.  He  was  a  friend  of  the  refonner  John 
HoM,  whom,  in  connection  with  two  other  friends,  he 
▼19  appointed  to  conduct  in  safety  to  the  Council  of 
Constance.  He  stood  very  high  in  the  favor  of  the  em- 
peior  Sigtamund,  and  appealed  to  him  in  behalf  of  the 
reformer.  After  the  oondemnation  and  buming  of  Huss 
he  was  himaelf  suspected  of  heresy,  was  summoned  be- 
fore  the  oouncil,  and  reąuired  to  abjure  the  doctrines  of 
hb  friend  and  approre  of  his  condemnation.  With  this 
ieqiuałtion  he  compUed,  being  morę  intent  on  his  own 
safety  and  advancement  at  court  than  anxious  for  reform. 
Afler  this  period  little  information  conceming  him  b 
suainable.— GUlett,  Ltfe  cmd  Times  o/John  Huss,  i,  852- 
364, 386;  ii,  28, 260. 

Land,  William,  the  celebrated  archbishop  under 
Jtmes  I  and  Charles  I,  was  bom  at  Reading,  the  princi- 
pai  town  of  Berkshire,  October  7, 1578,  of  humble  but 
Rspectable  parentage.  In  1589  he  entered  St.  Jphn^s 
GoUege,  Ostibrd,  graduated  with  distinction  in  1594, 
and  proceeded  A.M.  in  1598,  when  he  was  appointed 
reader  in  grammar.  In  January,  1600,  he  was  ordained 
deacoD,  and  priest  in  1601.  The  Calvinistic  and  Puri- 
tan  tendency  was  strong  in  Oxford  at  that  time ;  but 
Laiid'8  immediate  instnictors  and  friends  had  been  on 
the  other  side;  his  natural  instincts  indined  him  to 
High-Oburch  riews  and  high  ńtuaUstic  obeenrances; 
he  saw,  too,  that  the  court  was  on  that  side,  and  that  a 
powerfól  reaction  against  the  Calvinistic  ascendency 
was  already  in  progress.  Abbot  (afterwards  primate) 
aod  rrideaax  had  succeeded  Drs.  Holland  and  Reynolds 
aa  theological  professors  in  the  uniyeiBity;  but  Laud, 
beini;  appointed  in  1602  to  read  the  Maye  divinity  lec- 
tme  in  sL  John'8  College,  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  Ab- 
bot's  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  yisibility  of  the  Church. 
The  latter  had  tnced  the  risible  Church  do¥m,  in  the 
Kiddle  Ages,  through  the  Berengarians,  the  Albigenses 
or  Waldensians,  the  Wickliffitea,  and  the  Hussites,  to 
Łather  and  the  Reformation ;  Laud  traced  it  boldly  and 
esdnsirely  through  the  Church  of  Romę.  They  did 
iMC  see  that  exdusweneu  was  the  error  of  both  parties. 
In  1603  James  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England,  and, 
greaUy  to  the  disappointment  and  disgust  of  the  Puri- 
Uns,  bat  to  the  unbounded  satisfaction  of  Laud  and  his 
friads,  he  opcnly  took  sides  with  the  highest  hierar- 
cfaical  party  in  the  £nglish  Church,  early  adopting  as 
his  pet  motto, "  No  bishop,  no  king."  Then  followed 
the  **  MOlenaiy  petition"  and  the  famoiis  oonference  at 
Hampton  Court,  which  resulted  in  the  king*8  proclama- 
tioo  of  ^  uińformity  in  discipline  and  worship."  This 
year  Land  waa  choeen  proctor  for  the  Unirersity  of  Ox- 
Cwd,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  chaplain 
to  the  earl  of  Devonshire.  In  1604  he  took  his  degree 
of  BwD.,  and  in  the  thesis  which  he  prescntecl  on  the 
oocasaon  he  maintained  the  abaolute  neccssity  of  hap- 
tttm  to  salration,  and  of  diocesan  bishope  to  the  exist- 
enee  of  a  tnie  Church,  In  the  following  year  Land 
eommitted  one  of  the  most  unfortunate,  though  oft^re- 
pented  faulta  of  his  life,  in  solemnizing  the  marriage  of 
hjj  patron,  the  eari  of  Deyonshire,  yrith  lady  Rich,  who, 


as  he  and  all  the  world  knew,  had  been  diyorced  from 
her  former  husband,  lord  Rich,  on  account  of  adultery 
already  eommitted  with  the  same  earl  of  Deyonshire 
himself,  of  whom  Laud  was  meanwhile  the  chaplain. 
The  consequence  of  this  affair  was  that  the  earl  was 
utterly  disgraced  at  court,  and  soon  after  died,  while 
Laud,  sharing  in  the  pnblic  odium,  was  seyerely  cen- 
Buied  by  the  highest  dignitaries  both  in  Church  and 
State. 

In  1606  Land  preached  a  sermon  before  the  uniyer- 
sity  for  which  he  was  yehemently  attacked  by  the  yice- 
chancellor  as  a  papist;  and  though  he  contiiycd  to  es- 
cape  formal  cenaure  from  the  authorities,  he  acknowl- 
edged  afterwards  to  Heylin  that  such  was  the  repute  in 
which  he  was  generally  held  at  the  uniyersity  that  "it 
was  reckoned  a  heresy  to  speak  to  him,  and  a  suspicion 
of  heresy  to  salute  him  as  he  walked  the  street."  Still, 
Laud  was  not  without  powerful  friends,  who  sympa- 
thized  with  him  and  his  opinions,  and  especially  actiye 
among  them  was  Dr.  Neile,  then  bishop  of  Rochester. 
In  1607  he  was  preferred  to  the  yicamge  of  Stamford, 
receiyed  the  adyowson  of  North  Kilworth,  and  took  his 
degree  of  D.D.  In  1606  he  was  appointed  chaplain  of 
bishop  Neile,  exchanged  North  Kilworth  for  West  Til- 
bury,  and  preached  his  first  sermon  before  king  James 
at  Theobald*s.  The  next  year  he  was  presented  to  the 
liying  of  Cuckstone,  wherenpon  he  resigned  his  fellow- 
ship  in  St  John^s  and  resided  on  his  benefice.  The  cli- 
mate  of  Cuckstone  not  agreeing  with  his  health,  he  soon 
exchanged  this  benefice  for  that  of  Norton.  In  the 
mean  time  Neile,  haying  been  tcanslated  to  the  see  of 
Lichfield,  recoromended  Laud  so  powerfully  to  the  king 
that  he  obtained  for  him  a  prebend's  stal]  in  the  Cathe- 
dral  of  Westminster,  the  deanery  of  which  Neile,  as 
bishop  of  Rochester,  had  held  in  commendatn,  In  1611 , 
after  a  yiolently  contested  canyass,  Laud  was  elected 
president  of  St  John's  College,  owing  his  success  chiefly 
to  the  strenuous  efforts  of  bbhop  Neile  and  of  Dr.  Buck- 
eridge.  At  the  same  time  he  became  one  of  king 
James^s  chaplains,  while,  to  his  greą^  chagrin,  Abbot, 
upon  the  death  of  archbishop  Bancroft,  was  raised  to  the 
primacy.  Abbot  is  charged  by  Laud's  friends  as  hay- 
ing been  the  inyeterate  enemy  of  the  latter,  and  the 
great  retarder  of  his  ecclesiastical  promotion.  Of  the 
"enmity,**  it  may  be  sald  once  for  all  that  there  seems 
to  be  no  eyidenoe  beyond  the  constant  repetition  of  the 
charge.  The  simple  truth  of  the  case  seems  to  be  that 
Laud  became  the  "  inyeterate  enemy"  of  Abbot  because 
the  latter,  when  he  had  the  power,  refused  to  promote 
him,  and  conscientiously  discouraged  the  adyancement 
of  a  man  in  whom  he  had  no  confidence.  Bishop  Neile 
now  bestowed  upon  Laud  the  prebendary  of  Btigden, 
and  in  1615  the  archdeaconry  of  Huntingdon.  In  1616 
James  himself  bestowed  upon  him  the  deanery  of  Glou- 
cester, and  he  thus  obtained  the  prospect  of  reaching 
the  higher  priies  he  had  in  yiew.  A  second  time  he 
got  into  hot  water  by  a  sermon  preached  before  the  uni- 
yersity. For  this  he  was  taken  to  task  by  Dr.  Robert 
Abbot,  then  yice-chancellor,  and  brother  of  the  arch- 
bishop. Abbot  now,  like  bishop  Hall  before,  chaiged 
him  with  trying  to  keep  on  both  sides  at  once.  In  his 
deanery  of  Gloucester  he  proceeded  to  "  reform  and  set 
in  order^  according  to  his  own  ecclesiastical  notions,  or- 
dering  the  communion-table  to  the  east  end  of  the  choir, 
to  stand  as  the  "  altar^  formerly  stood,  and  enjoiuing  a 
becoming  reyerence,  i.  e.,  due  bowings  and  genuflexions, 
upon  the  clergy  and  ofiScers  on  enteńng  the  church  or 
chancel,  and  proceeding  withal  in  a  most  high-handed 
manner.  Retuming  to  court,  Laud  procured  directions 
for  the  "  better  goyemment"  of  the  uniyersity,  which 
contained  the  first  ofiicial  disapprobation  of  the  teneta 
of  the  Calyinists,  and  which,  being  eyidently  leyelled 
against  the  Puritans,  are  conceded  by  one  of  Laud's 
most  ardent  eulogists  (Lawson)  to  haye  been  ''  not  alto- 
gether  justifiable,"  inasmuch  as  they  depriyed  the  uni- 
yersity of  its  independence,  and  subjected  it  completely 
to  the  control  of  the  king.    "  But,*^  he  adds,  with  char^ 
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ACterifltic  fallacy  and  one-sidedneu,  ^*  the  state  of  Łhe 
times  rendcred  such  instructions  necessaiy ;  and  the  con- 
stematton  of  the  Puńtan  faction,  when  Łhey  were  madę 
known  at  Oxford,  is  a  proof  of  the  wiadom  of  the  monarch 
and  his  adyisers  in  thus  pUcing  a  timdy  restraint  on 
the  progress  of  secŁarian  partisansbip  and  enthusiasiD." 
James  had  alrcady  (1610-12)  re-established  episoopacy 
in  Scotland,  and  with  a  special  yiew  to  effecta  morę  per- 
fect  uniformity  in  the  two  churches,  he  set  out  in  1617 
to  yisit  his  northem  kingdom  for  the  first  time  mnce  his 
accession  to  the  English  throne,  and  ordered  Laud  to  ao- 
company  him.  The  king's  favorite  object  was  to  sub- 
Btitute  in  the  Scottish  Church  the  Episoopal  liturgy  in- 
stead  of  the  Presbyterian  form  of  worship;  and,  though 
the  Presbyterians  prayed  that  they  might  be  preserred 
from  the  same,  Laud  and  soroe  of  the  royal  chaplains 
enoouraged  James  to  persist  in  r^arding  the  mass  of  the 
nation  as  a  set  of  **factious  enthusiasts,"  and  to  obeti- 
nately  adhere  to  his  porpose  of  imposing  upon  these 
people  his  own  form  of  religion  in  the  name  of  ^  the 
Chnrch."  James  and  Laud,  with  a  little  knot  of  arch- 
bishops  and  bishops  who  had  been  consecrated  to  their 
Office,  not  in  Scotland,  but  at  Westminster,  were  **  the 
Church,"  and  the  Scottish  nation  was  ^  the  faction"— -a 
mistake  big  with  sad  and  fearful  conseąuences.  James 
now  propounded  the  famous  Fwe  ArticUsy  which  he 
aubjected  first  to  the  assembly  called  togcther  at  St. 
Andrew's,  and  later  to  the  assembly  at  Perth,  where, 
through  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the  bishops,  and 
the  shrewd  and  cunning  management  of  the  king,  the 
Five  Articles  were  confumed.  These  articles  were  rig- 
idly  enforced,  but  without  the  desired  effect.  The  Scot^ 
Łish  "  rabble"  were  too  "factious**  to  submit  to  a  religion 
manufactured  for  them  and  forcibly  impoeed  upon  tbem 
by  others.  It  was  leit  for  James's  suocessor  to  continue 
his  faŁher's  design,  but  with  still  worse  success ;  and  it 
was  resenred  for  Laud  to  take  a  morę  dominant  part  in 
the  business,  and  from  a  higher  position,  at  a  sttbsequent 
period.  On  łiis  return  through  Lincolnshire  he  was  in- 
ducted  into  the  rectory  of  Ibstock,  which  he  had  taken 
in  ejLchangc  for  Norton ;  and,  arriving  at  Oxford,  he 
leamed  with  pleasure  that  his  exertions  had  effectually 
restrained  the  "  Puritan  enthusiasm"  at  Gloucester. 

In  1620  Laud  was  at  length  raised  to  the  episoopate, 
being  madę  bishop  of  St.  David's,  in  spite  of  the  strenu- 
ous  opposition  of  archbishop  Abbot,  as  his  friends  assert, 
and  through  the  eamest  solicitations  of  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  and  of  the  lord-keeper  Williams,  then 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  as  is  commoiily  alleged.  Before  his 
consecration  as  bishop,  Laud,  much  to  his  credit,  re- 
signed  the  presidency  of  St.  John'B  CoUege,  because, 
though  such  things  were  often  winked  at,  he  could 
not  hołd  it  without  a  violation  of  the  statute.  In  his 
primary  yisitation  of  his  diocese,  he  set  things  **  in  or- 
der" aocording  to  his  peculiar  views  of  what  constitnted 
the  essentials  of  "  Łhe  Church V'  religion.  He  also  built 
a  chapel  for  himself,  which  he  proceeded  to  fit  up  to  his 
own  taste  as  a  model,  and  consecrated  it  with  sundry 
extraordinary  cercmonies. 

In  1622  Lauds  dispute  with  the  Jesuit  Fisher  took 
place,  which  was,  perhaps,  the  most  creditable  perform- 
ance of  his  life,  evincing  extensive  leaming  and  no 
mean  ability.  Yet,  dealing  with  the  controrersy  from 
the  high  Anglican  point  of  yiew,  it  fails  to  coyer  the 
whole  I*rotestant  position,  and  is  now  almost  forgotten, 
being  a  document  of  much  less  breadth  and  historical 
interest  than  some  still  older  defcnces  of  the  English 
Church,  as,  for  example,  Jewell*s  Apologjf, 

About  this  time  Laud  became  chaplain  to  the  duke 
of  Buckingham,  and  between  them  there  grew  up  an  in- 
timate  and  lasting  fricndship.  While  Buckingham  was 
absent  with  prince  Charles  in  Spain,  Laud  was  in  corre- 
spondence  with  him,  and  seems  to  haye  been  charged 
with  the  care  of  his  interests  at  court  during  his  ab- 
sence ;  for,  observing  or  suspecting  some  moyements  of 
the  lord-kecper  Williams  towards  undermining  the  duke 
in  the  royal  favor,  he  immediately  informed  his  patron 


in  Spain  of  the  apprehended  danger,  who  aocordingly 
hastened  home  to  protect  himself.    Hence  arose  a  de- 
termined  hostility  of  the  duke  towards  Williams,  and 
Williams  accused  Laud  of  ingratitude,  while  Laud,  on 
the  other  hand,  charged  him  yrith  duplidty  and  selfisb- 
nesa.    Eyidently  the  duke'8  patronage  was  judged  of 
mora  yalue  than  the  bishop's,  and  the  breach  ripened 
into  a  Tooted  enmity  between  the  two  churchmen. 
Laud  chose  to  consider  himself  insulted  by  Abbot  and 
Williams  because  his  name  was  not  inserted  in  tbe 
High  Commission.  He  complained  to  Buckingham,  who 
forthwith  procured  his  nomination.   In  1624  James  died, 
and  Laud  lamented  him  with  demonstiationa  of  the  ut- 
most  sorrow.    On  the  first  day  of  March,  the  year  after 
the  death  of  James,  Laud  receiyed  his  appointment  to 
preach  before  Charles  at  Westminster  at  the  opening  of 
the  first  Parliaroent ;  and  the  king,  upon  the  adyice  of 
bishops  Laud  and  Andrews,  prohibited,  in  the  Conyoca- 
tion  which  met  at  the  same  time  with  Parliament,  the 
discussion  of  the  fiye  predestinarian  articles  of  the  S^-nod 
of  Dort,  "  on  account  of  the  number  of  Calyinists  ad- 
mitted  under  Abbot's  auspices  into  the  Lower  Uouse.** 
On  the  Sunday  afler  the  marriage  of  Charles  and  Hen- 
rietta Maria,  Laud  again  preached  before  the  king  and 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  king  had  summoncd  thia  Par- 
liament to  procure  supplies  for  the  prosecution  of  bis 
wars;  but  they  chose  to  look  afler  the  righting  of  their 
own  grieyances  before  attending  to  the  king^s  wants,  and 
proceeded  to  cite  and  condemn  a  ccrtain  Mr.  Montague 
for  preaching  what  they  Judged  heretical  and  unconsti- 
tutional  doctrine.     Laud  immediately  flew  to  Monta- 
gue's  protection,  and,  at  his  remonśtrance,  the  king  le- 
yoked  the  proceedings  of  Parliament,  and  prorogued 
them  to  Oxford.    Parliament  was  no  morę  pliant  at 
Oxford  than  it  had  been  at  Westminster,  and  in  a  pet 
Charles  suddenly  dissolyed  it« 

Meanwhile  Laud  was  continually  rising  in  the  king^s 
esteem  and  confldence,  while  Williams  was  renioved 
from  his  office  of  lord-keeper  and  banished  the  court. 
Laud  was  indefatigable  in  his  labors  in  preaching  and 
purging  the  Church,  refusing  to  ordain  any  whom  he 
found  to  be  unqualified  for  the  sacred  office,  according 
to  his  yiew  of  the  proper  ąualificationa.  He  was  ap- 
pointed  by  the  king  to  snpply  the  place  of  the  now  dis> 
graced  Williams,  the  dean  of  Westminster,  at  the  cere- 
mony  of  the  coronation.  He  berę  had  chciał  charge 
of  the  regalia,  and  is  accused  of  haying  placed  a  crucifix 
upon  the  *'altar,"  and  tjimpered  with  the  coronation 
oath ;  but  of  this  accusation  not  much  was  eyer  roade. 
By  the  king's  appointment  Laud  again  preached  the 
sermon  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  which  aasembled 
immediately  after  the  coronation.  This  Parliaroent  like- 
wise  proceeded  at  once  to  appoint  a  oommittee  on  re- 
ligion. They  also  impeached  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
and  refused  to  do  any  other  business  until  his  case  was 
disposed  of.  The  king,  finding  them  resoiyed  on  the 
ruin  of  his  minister — and  it  is  to  be  obaeryed  it  was  the 
House  of  Lords  and  not  the  House  of  Comroons  before 
which  he  was  to  be  tried — to  saye  his  fayorite,  was  com- 
pelled  to  dissolye  his  second  Parliament  Unque8tion- 
ably  Laud  was  deeply  and  anxiously  intereated  in  the 
cause  of  his  patron,  and  he  is  charged,  on  some  show  of 
eyidence,  with  haying  written  the  speech  of  Bucking- 
ham in  his  own  defence,  and  the  speech  of  the  king  in 
Buckingharo*s  behalf. 

In  1626  Laud  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Bath  and 
Wells  —  a  richer  bishopric  than  that  of  St.  Dayid*s. 
Both  of  Charles's  Parliaments  had  refused  to  yote 
the  subeidies  to  supply  his  peconiary  wants,  and  he  re- 
soiyed to  oollect  the  money  without  parliaroenCary 
authority.  With  this  yiew  he  reeorted  to  the  expedł- 
ent  of  ^  tuning  the  pulpits,"  and  Laud  was  his  instru- 
ment for  this  purpose.  He  was  instmcted  to  prepare 
letters  to  be  issued  to  the  two  archbishops  and  their  suf- 
fragans,  through  them  to  the  inferior  clergy,  and  by 
them  to  the  people,  permiading  them  to  pay  checrfuUy 
the  taxations  neoessarily  impoeed  on  them.     **  The  in- 
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ttiuctioaB,"  u  Lftod  infonns  na,  "were  partly  political 

and  partly  ecclesUstical,"  aod  were  to  be  published  in 

eTery  pariah  in  Łhe  kingdom.    Land  engaged  in  the 

daty  ifith  his  wonted  akcrity,  and  almost  immediately 

opon  reoeiving  the  royal  commands  he  had  the  instruo- 

tianB  prepared.     HU  apologiats  admit  that  it  la  a  diffi- 

cult  matter  to  joatify  theae  inatractiona,  **  becaoae  they 

affoid  a  dangerous  precedent,  which,  were  it  followed, 

would  be  attended  witb  the  woist  conaeąnenoea;"  it  waa 

DO  leas  than  undertaking  to  tax  the  people  without  the 

ooDsent  of  tbeir  repreaentatires.    By  Laud^a  prompt  and 

(ffident  management  of  thia  afiSur  he  waa  atill  forther 

adranoed  in  the  king*8  good  opinion,  and  waa  rewaided 

with  the  appointment  of  dean  of  the  chapel  royal,  and 

the  promiae  of  the  primacy  in  the  event  of  Abbofa  de- 

cease.    In  enfoicing  Laud'a  "  inatnictiona,"  doctora  Sib- 

thorpe  and  Manwaring  pieached  aennona  in  which  they 

maintained  the  extreme  doctrinea  of  paańve  obedienee, 

and  whichf  after  Laud'a  reyision,  were  publiahed.    Ab- 

bot,  too,  bad  refused  to  licenae  Sibthorpe^a  aermon,  for 

whtch  factiona  procedurę  a  oommiaaion  of  aeque8tration 

waa  iaaued  againat  him,  and  the  adminiatration  of  hia 

metropolitan  functions  waa  put  into  the  handa  of  Land, 

in  oonjaoction  with  four  other  biahopa.    In  the  aame 

year  Uuid  waa  madę  a  privy  oounaellor,  and,  by  the  re- 

diatńbution  of  aundry  biahopa  and  biahoprics,  arrange- 

moita  were  initiated  to  make  a  vacancy  in  the  aee  of 

London,  that  Land  might  at  onoe  be  tranalated  to  that 

rich  and  powerful  biahopric.     Meanwhile  Charlea  had 

bcen  compelled  by  hia  neceaaitiea  to  cali  a  third  Parlia- 

ment,  althoii^h  it  waa  weU  understood  that  Laud  aa  well 

as  Buckingham  would  be  thereby  endangered.    But,  to 

piopitiate  the  popular  feeling,  aeyeral  commiaaiona  were 

niade,  and,  among  other  thinga,  Abbot  waa  reatored  to  hia 

fonctiona,  and  received  at  court.    Again  Laud  preached 

the  opening  aermon,  and  the  king  concluded  hia  apeech 

by  exhorting  Parliament  to  follow  the  good  advioe 

which  Laud  had  giyen  them.    But  the  Commona  de- 

termined  to  proceed  to  buaineaa  in  their  own  way. 

They  first  drew  np  and  paaeed  the  lamoua  Petition  of 

BighL    They  then  preaented  a  remonatrance  of  grier- 

aoces  againat  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  not  omitting 

to  mention  Laud  in  their  indictment     They  cited  Dr. 

Manwaring  to  their  bar,  ordered  him  to  be  aeyere- 

ly  poniahed,  and  hia  aermons  to  be  bumt.     The  king 

prorogned  Parliament,  ignored  the  complainta  againat 

Buckingham  and  Laud,  remitted  Manwaring^a  fine,  and, 

sncce8Bi%*ely  giving  him  yarioua  liyinga,  at  length  pro- 

moted  him  to  the  deanery  of  Worceater,  and  then  to  the 

bishopric  of  St.  Dayid*a,  madę  Sibtborpe  prebendary  of 

Pcteri)oioiigh,  and  tranalated  Laud  to  the  aee  of  London, 

Joly  15,  1629.     On  the  death  of  Buckingham,  which 

took  place  before  the  next  meeting  of  Parliament,  the 

kiog  waa  pleaaed  to  aaaure  Laud  that  he  int«ided  to  in- 

tntat  him  with  hia  confidence  in  Buckingham'a  room. 

At  the  esaminatiou  of  Felton,  the  aaaaesin  of  Bucking- 

haao,  before  the  priyy  oouncil,  the  man  admitted  the 

deed,  bat  denied  the  priyity  of  any  other  partiea.    Laud, 

in  hia  emgemem  to  improye  thia  prammed  opportnnity 

for  leaching  and  cruahing  hia  enemiea,  threatened  him 

with  the  rack  if  he  would  not  discloae  hia  aocomplicea. 

Bot,  upcm  the  judgea  being  aaked  whether  Felton  conld 

be  lawfully  put  to  the  rack,  they  retumed  for  anawer 

that  by  the  lawa  of  £ngland  he  could  not.    It  waa  in 

thia  inCenral,  too,  that  Laud,  **in  order  to  put  a  atop  to 

the  diaCarbances  which  aroee  from  the  preaching  of  the 

abctmae  and  myatical  doctrinea  of  predestination,"  aa 

hia  friends  aver,  "procured  a  loyal  declaration  to  be  pre- 

fixcd  to  tbe  Articles,^  prohibiting  auch  preaching.     Sir 

Thomas  Wentworth,  afterwarda  eari  of  Strafford,  waa 

gained  over  from  the  popular  party  to  the  king'a  aide 

bf  largcaacił  of  royal  fayor,  and  he  and  Laud  immedi- 

atdy  oomnoenced  a  friendahip  which  eyer  after  remain- 

ed  iirvicAate. 

Whes  at  length  Parliament  again  aaaembled,  the 
ComnMjina  opened  with  a  remonatrance  upon  the  alleged 
infnctaons  of  the  Petition  of  Bight,  and  then  tuined 


their  attention  to  their  religioua  grieyancea.  Excited 
to  great  exasperation  by  the  king'8  declaration  which 
Land  had  procured,  they  paaaed  a  aolemn  yote  againat 
it,  daiming,  proteating,  and  yowing  that  the  cnrrent 
and  generał  expo8ition  of  the  articlea, "  which  had  been 
eatabliahed  by  act  of  Parliament,*'  had  eyer  been  the 
aame  aa  their  own.  In  the  debatę.  Sir  John  Eliot  de- 
nounoed  aome  of  the  biahopa  aa  neither  *'orthodox  nor 
aound  in  religion.  Witneaa,"  aaid  he,  **  the  two  biahopa, 
Laud  and  Neile,  who  were  complained  of  at  the  laat 
meetmg  of  Parliament.  I  apprehend  much  fear  that, 
ahoold  we  be  in  their  power,  we  may  be  in  danger  to 
haye  onr  religion  oyerthrown.  Some  of  them  are  maa- 
tera  of  ceremoniea,  and  they  labor  to  introduce  new  cer- 
emoniea  into  the  Church.**  The  Houae  reaumed  the 
caaea  of  Montague,  Manwaring,  and  Sibthorpc,  to  all  of 
whom  the  king  had  granted  pardona  and  prefermenta. 
Laud  and  Neile  were  the  grand  objecta  of  attack,  being 
aocuaed  of  haying  procured  theae  pardona.  "  In  Laud 
and  Neile,"  dedared  Sir  John  Eliot,  ^ia  centred  all  the 
danger  we  fear,^*  and  he  propoaed  to  petition  the  king  to 
leaye  thoee  biahopa  to  *'  the  justice  of  the  Houae."  Oli- 
yer  Cromwell,  too,  diatingutahed  himaelf  in  thia  di»- 
cuaaion;  the  preferment  of  Manwaring  eapecially  "ex*t 
dted  hia  wrath."  "If  theae  be  the  atepa  to  Church 
preferment,"  cried  the  futurę  Protector, "  what  may  we 
expect?"  At  length  the  king,  exaaperated,  endeayored 
to  adjoum  the  Houae  by  royal  command.  Thia  led  to 
a  acene  of  great  exdtement  and  confudon,  and  finally 
the  third  Parliament  of  Charlea'a  reign  waa  abruptly  dia- 
aolyed.  Parliamenta  were  now  to  be  aboliahed,  and 
Laud  waa  prime  minlater.  He  muat  be  held  to  all  the 
reaponaibility  attaching  to  auch  a  poaition  at  auch  a 
tamę.  He  preaided  eapecially  oyer  the  aifain  of  Eng- 
land,  the  duke  of  Hamilton  oyer  thoae  of  Scotland,  and 
Wentworth  oyer  thoae  of  Irelaud.  In  hia  ecdedaatical 
adminiatration,  Laud^a  frienda  commonly  claim  for  him 
the  character  of  toleration  and  liberality,  in  the  face  of 
the  fact  that,  haying  adyiaed  with  Harsnet,  archbiahop 
of  York,  he  drew  up  certain  articlea  which,  under  the 
royal  authority,  were  immediately  diapatched  to  arch- 
biahop Abbot,  requiring  him  and  hia  auffragana  (in 
brief )  to  auppreaa  the  preaching  of  the  Puritana,  to  notę 
all  abeenteea  from  the  preacribed  public  prayera,  and  to 
render  an  account  in  the  premiaea  on  the  2d  of  January 
eyery  year. 

Early  in  1630  Laud  waa  choaen  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
yeraity  of  Oxford.  In  the  aame  year  he  alao  enjoyed  the 
honor  of  offidattng  at  the  baptiam  of  the  infant  prince,  af- 
terwarda  Charlea  II,  although  thia  distinction  bdonged 
by  usage  to  the  archbiahop  of  Canterbury.  Laud  waa 
now  in  the  fuli  tide  of  proaperity,  and  nothing  could 
atand  in  hia  way.  Did  the  Puritana  undcrtake  to  buy 
np  the  impropriationa  of  Church  liyinga,  that  they 
might  haye  the  diapoaal  of  them  for  their  lecturera, 
Laud  had  them  pnnished  for  their  impertinence,  and 
their  purchaaea  confiacated  to  the  king.  Did  they  pre- 
aume  to  preach  or  publiah  their  peculiar  teneta  at  Ox- 
ford or  in  Ireland,  Laud  had  them  expelled  or  ailenced. 
Were  any  bishoprica  or  deaneriea  yacant,  Laud  aaw 
that  they  were  filled  with  the  rigbt  aort  of  churchmen. 
He  enlarged  St.  Jobn'a  College  with  a  new  quadrangle. 
He  repaired  St.  Paul^a  CathedraL  He  took  cognlzance 
of  the  chapela  and  chaplaina  of  Engliah  congregationa 
abroad,  and  of  the  congregationa  or  churchca  of  foreign- 
era  in  Engknd,  and  reduced  them  all  to  conformity,  or 
placed  the  membera  of  the  lattcr  under  the  atricteat  aur- 
yeillance,  taking  away  the  children,  and  burdening  the 
parenta  with  all  the  diaadyantagea  of  alienage.  He 
ui^ged  the  Scottish  biahopa,  if  they  madc  any  change  in 
their  liturgy,  to  adopt  that  of  the  Church  of  England 
without  any  yariation ;  and  the  new  liturgy  which  waa 
diawn  np  by  thoae  biahopa  waa  aubroitted  to  hia  finał 
reyiaion.  On  the  king*8  yiait  to  Scotland,  Laud  attend- 
ed him,  waa  madę  a  member  of  the  Scotch  Priyy  Coun- 
cS,  and  preached  before  the  king,  in  the  chapel  royal  in 
Holyiood  Houae,  on  "  the  utility  of  conformity." 
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At  Imgth,  on  the  4th  of  August,  1633,  archbbhop  Ab- 
bot  died;  on  the  6th  Łaud  wis  promoted  by  tbe  king  to 
the  primscy,  md  on  tbe  19th  of  September  was  formallj 
tnuuJated  to  this,  the  long-desired  go«l  of  hb  smbtUon. 
At  the  same  time  be  was  offered  a  caidina]'s  bat  by  oer- 
tain  emissaries  of  the  pope,  which,  withoat  betnymg 
either  astonishment,  or  indignation,  or  distnrbanoe  of 
any  kind,  be  respectfuUy  decUned  "  till  Bome  sboold  be 
otherwise  than  it  then  was  ;**  aod  before  his  euthione- 
ment  be  was  elected  chanoeUnr  of  tbe  Unirenity  of 
Dublin. 

In  his  metropotitan  chair  bis  fint  act  was  to  iasne 
morę  stringent  niles  for  candidatcs  for  ordination,  so 
B$  more  effectually  to  shut  out  Puriun  preachen  and 
kctarers.  The  next  was  to  reviTe  and  extend  tbe 
king*s  decUntion  conoeming  biwfol  spofta  on  Sundays. 
The  archbishop  now  proceeded  upon  his  metiopolitan 
TisitaŁionSi  and  be  madę  thorougb  work  of  it;  for  all 
Poritanism  be  was  a  perfect  *^root  and  bnncb*'  man. 
But  one  great  business  and  burden  with  him  was  to  see 
tbat  tbe  oommunion-tables  were  p\aced  altar-wise,  rail- 
ed  in,  and  apptoached  always  with  the  prescribed  bows 
and  obeisanoes,  it  being  assumed  tbat  tbus,  and  tbus  only, 
conld  tnie  derotion  and  godly  reverenoe  be  preserred  in 
the  Church.  His  old  patron,  bishop  Williams,  be  sus> 
pended  for  contumacy.  He  busied  bimself  eamestly  in 
improying  tbe  rerenues  of  the  poor  cleigy  of  London 
and  the  poorer  clergy  of  Ireland.  He  procuied  a  new 
charter  and  statutes  for  the  Unirersity  of  Dublin,  and 
the  adoption  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  instead  of  those 
of  Lambeth,  by  the  Irish  Church.  Indeed,  through  bis 
intimacy  with  Wentworth,  tbe  lord  deputy,  and  łus 
chanoellorship  of  the  DubUn  UniTersity,  be  seems,  as 
prime  minister  and  arcbbishop  of  Canterbujy,  to  have 
bad  much  more  oontrol  of  the  alEurs  of  the  Irish  Church 
than  ber  own  primate,  Usher,  or  any  or  all  of  ber  bish- 
ops  and  archbishops.  Ci  vii  appointments,  also,  were  ac- 
cumulated  upon  Laud,  He  was  not  only  prime  minister, 
priyy  oounsellor  in  England  and  in  Scotland,  member  of 
the  courts  of  Star  Chamber  and  High  Commission,  but  be 
was  also  appointed  a  member  of  the  oommittee  of  trade, 
and  a  oommissioner  of  the  Treasury,  and  plaoed  on  the 
foreign  oommittee.  He  procured  the  new  Caroline  Char- 
ter for  Oxford,  and  continued  his  munificent  gifts.  He 
took  especial  care  of  the  restoration  of  the  cathedrals 
and  of  the  Cathedral  senrice,  with  all  the  old  accustom- 
ed  appointments  and  ceremonies. 

Laud,  like  Wolsey  when  in  favor  with  Henry  YIII,  bad 
leached  the  highest  pinnade  of  bis  greatness.  All  honor, 
power,  and  splendor  seemed  to  oonverge  towards  him. 
All  around  was  buoyant  with  success  and  glowing  with 
promise.  It  was  Laud  here,  it  was  Laud  there,  it  was  Laud 
everywhere.  He  bad  three  kingdoms  well  in  band. 
Church  and  State  lay  submissire  at  bis  feet.  But  the 
scenę  was  soon  to  change.  He  was  disporting  himself 
upon  the  bosom  of  a  volcano,  whose  rent-holes  he  was 
hoping  to  keep  stopped  up  with  his  puny  engiueering. 
The  quaklng8  and  rumblings  of  the  approaching  eruption 
were  already  increasing.  In  the  year  1637,  "some  fac- 
tious  and  rcfractory  men  had  determined  to  establish 
their  eiithusiasm  on  the  shores  of  America,  amid  the 
furests  of  New  Kngland.**  These  disorderly  emigra- 
tions  wiŁhout  a  royal  license  it  was  thought  expedient 
to  rcstrain, "  because  of  the  many  idle  and  obstinate  hu- 
mors  whose  only  or  principal  end  was  to  live  without 
the  reach  of  authority.*'  £ight  ships  in  the  Thames 
were  stopped  by  an  order  of  Council,  and  no  clergyman 
was  allowed  to  Ieave  the  country  without  the  approba- 
tion  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  bishop 
of  London.  Among  those  intended  emigrants  OUvcr 
Cromwell  is  said  to  have  been  thus  stopped.  The  symp- 
tums  of  dissatisfaction  and  uneasiness  were  drawing  to- 
wards a  crieis,  and  aome  prosecutions  of  this  same  year 
acceleratcd  the  national  calaroitics.  The  first  case  was 
the  trial  of  Pr>'nne,  Bastwick,  and  Burton  in  the  Star 
Chamber.  Prynne  was  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  and  a 
barrister  of  Lincohi^s  Inn;  Bastwick  left  Cambridge  be- 


fore taking  bis  degree,  and,  haring  tniTelled  nine  yean 
on  tbe  Continent,  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Padua; 
Barton  was  AJLand  &D.  at  Oxford,  and  had  been  cleik 
of  tbe  doset  to  the  Prince  of  Walń,  and  rector  of  St. 
Kattbew^S)  Fiiday  Street,  London.  Prynne,  for  bis  HU- 
trio-MatłyT,  bad  alieady  been  condenmed  to  pay  a  fine 
of  £5000,  to  be  ezpeUed  from  Oxford  and  fiom  Lincoin's 
Inn,  to  sfauid  in  tbe  piUoiy  at  Westminster  and  at  Cbeap- 
side,  and  at  e*cb  place  to  hare  an  ear  cnt  off,  to  bare 
bis  bookbomt  bt^ore  bis  face,  and  to  remain  a  prisoncr 
for  lile.  In  tbe  execation  of  the  sentence  it  ia  said  tbat 
Pkynne  bad  neariy  been  suiTocated  with  tbe  snoke  of 
his  book,  From  pńson,  however,  the  irrcpresable  Prymie, 
as  soon  as  he  oonld  procnre  writing  materials,  continued 
andacioasly,  and  with  amazing  indnstiy,  to  aend  fortb 
bis  pamphlets  against  his  persecutors;  and  now  tbe 
doctor  Bastwick  and  tbe  rector  Burton  bad  joined  tbe 
lawyer  in  the  fray.  These  pamphlets  were  no  doubt  in- 
temperate  and  extravagant,  coarse  and  violent  in  their 
langnage;  they  were  naturally  branded  as  scorriloos 
and  seditioos  by  the  other  side.  But  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered  their  autbors  were  persecnted  fanatics ;  and  it  is  a 
better  excuse  for  them  to  say  tbat  the  contioTersial  lan- 
gnage of  the  age  was  coane,  than  it  is  for  their  enenucs 
to  say  tbat  tbe  punishments  of  the  age  were  barbaroos. 
The  use  of  epithets  is  largely  a  matter  of  taste  and  fasb- 
ion;  but  bumanity  itself,  whererer  it  exists,  is  sbocked 
at  the  sight  of  torturę,  and  cnielty,  and  blood.  All 
three  of  the  aocused  were  oondemned;  Prynne  to  pay  a 
fine  of  £«5000,  to  loee  the  remainder  of  bis  ears  in  tbe 
pilloiy,  to  be  branded  on  both  cheeks  with  the  initials 
of  slanderous  libeler,  and  to  be  immured  for  life  in  Caer- 
nanron  Castle.  Bastwick  and  Burton  were  to  pay  the 
same  fine,  were  to  lose  their  ears  in  the  pillor}',  and  to 
be  imprisoned  for  life  in  separate  castles.  On  this  occa- 
sion,  Laud,  who  was  a  member  of  the  court,  madę  a  long 
speech.  As  he  bad  everything  under  his  own  control, 
be  had  no  temptation  to  use  violent  language.  He  as- 
sumed an  air  of  studied  coolneas  and  dignity.  Hafing 
descanted  upon  the  merita  of  bis  own  immaculate  ad- 
^ministration  in  Church  and  State,  and  set  fortb  in  strong 
coloiB  the  dangerous  and  abominaUe  character  of  fac- 
tious  and  seditious  libeling,  he  added,"  But  because  the 
business  bath  some  refiection  upon  myself, /«Aa2//br6ear 
to  cenmrt  them,  and  leave  them  to  God's  mercy  and  the 
king's  justice.'*  lliat  is  to  say,  having  fully  given  bis 
yiews,  he  would  not  cast  his  formal  vote  in  the  case,  but, 
^knowing  fuli  well  what  the  decision,  yea,  the  '*  unani- 
mous**  decision  of  the  judgea  would  be,  be  concludes  his 
speech  thus .  **  I  give  all  your  lordships  hearty  thanks 
for  your  noble  patience,  and  your  just  and  honorable 
sentence  upon  these  men,  and  your  unanimous  dislike 
of  them  and  defence  of  the  Church.**  Vnio  can  doubt 
tbat  Prynne  was  right  in  afterwards  dedaring  tbat  Laud 
was  ^  the  cause  and  oontriver  of  the  sentence  before  it 
was  giyen,  and  tbat  be  approyed  and  thanked  the  lords 
for  it  when  it  was  giyen?"  The  three  yictims  nnder- 
went  their  **  punishment**  (as  Laud*s  fńends  delight  to 
cali  it)  with  the  most  astonishing  heroism.  Such  *'pun- 
ishment"  of  such  men,  howeyer  ignominious  or  degrad- 
ing  it  was  meant  to  be,  could  neyer  deyate  the  dignity 
or  strcngthen  the  position  of  the  party  tbat  infiicted  it. 
The  suffereiB  were  no  doubt  supported  by  the  sympa- 
thies  of  an  immense  mass  of  the  peopte,  as  well  as  by 
their  own  courage  or  obstinacy,  their  religious  pńndple 
or  fanaticism.  No  wondcr  thJat  libds  against  tbe  arch- 
bishop were  multiplied  and  intensified,  and  tbat  his  yic- 
tims were  honored  with  abundant  and  galling  demonstra- 
tions  of  popular  fayor.  It  was  found  necessary,  in  order 
to  remoye  them  out  of  tbe  reach  of  their  friends,  to 
transfer  them  from  the  prisons  to  which  they  had  been 
condemned  to  other  castles  in  the  Channd  Idands. 

Haying  now  scen  the  leaders  of  the  ''malignant  fac- 
tion"  yisited  with  condign  *^  punishment^  and  put  out  of 
the  way,  Laud  had  Uie  pleasure  of  haying  his  early  pa- 
tron, bishop  Williams — against  whom  he  seems  to  haye 
nursed  a  rancorous  grudge,  as  though  fearing  tbat  one 
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diy  be  might  be  a  dangeroue  liral — arraigned  before 
him  in  tbe  Star  Cbamber,  at  fint  on  tbe  old  charge  of 
rerealiog  tbe  king'0  secreta,  and  afterwards  in  t^at  of 
nboming  a  witness ;  and,  baving  again  delivered  him- 
Belf  of  a  kmg  and  dignified  speech,  magnifying  tbe  enor- 
mity  of  tbe  crime  of  nibomation  of  peijury,  especially  in 
a  deigyman  and  a  bishop,  and  at  tbe  same  time  protest- 
ing  his  peiBonal  fńendlinesa,  be  gracioosly  and  bumbly 
leave8  the  accnsed  to  tbe  tender  mercies  of  a  conrt  tbus 
^  tuned,"  wbo  sentenced  bim  to  pay  a  fine  of  £10,000,  to 
be  imprisoned  during  the  king^s  pleasore,  and  to  be  sos- 
pended  fimn  all  bis  offices,  preferments,  and  functions. 

Tpon  Laud*8  recommendation,  a  decree  was  pasaed  by 
the  Star  Chamber  in  1637  for  lestraining  tbe  fireedom 
of  the  preas.  Tbe  pioviaionfl  of  tbe  edict  were  suffi- 
dently  serere.  It  Umited  the  number  of  master  print- 
ers  nnder  penalty  of  whipping;  it  forbade  tbe  printing 
of  books  witboot  a  license  from  the  arebbishop  or  the 
bishop  of  London,  or  their  chaplains,  or  from  the  cban- 
cdlors  or  Tice-cbanoeUors  of  the  nnireraitiea.  It  pro- 
hibited  the  sale  of  imported  books  without  a  similar  li- 
cense; it  autborized  the  Company  of  Stationers  to  seize 
on  all  such  books  as  they  found  to  be  scbismatical  or  of- 
fensiTe,  and  to  lay  them  before  the  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties;  it  eaacted  tbat  no  one  in  England  should  cause  to 
be  printed  any  books  in  Englisb  beyond  the  seas,  or  to 
import  them  into  tbe  coantry;  and  finally  it  provided 
that  offencea  against  tbe  decree  should  be  punisbed  by 
the  ooart  of  Star  Chamber  or  High  Commission.  Sach 
was  the  laur  enacted — ^not  by  the  Englisb  Parliament, 
but  by  tbe  Star  Chamber — to  protect,  not  the  Englisb 
Protestant  Churcb,  but  the  Laudian  ecclesiastical  83^8- 
tem  against  tbe  ^  Puritan  faction.** 

The  **  Short  Parliament"  of  1640  bad  beon  dissolred  af- 
ter  a  session  of  three  weeks ;  but  as  the  Convocation  coh- 
tinued  to  sit,  a  set  of  new  canons  was  drawn  up  under  tbe 
inflnosce  and  presidency  of  Laud,  which  contained  tbe 
famous  decUoH  oath ;  and  the  first  of  which  proclaimed 
that  monarchy  was  of  divine  rigbt,  that  the  royal  autbor- 
ity  was  independent,  not  only  of  the  bishop  of  Romę,  but 
of  eYoy  other  earthly  power,  and  tbat  it  cannot  be  as- 
aailed  on  any  pretenoe  without  resistance  to  the  ordinance 
of  God.  Not  only  tbis  canon,  but  the  whole  body  of  them, 
were  of  the  most  arbitraiy  cbaracter,especia]ly  cnjoining, 
mider  severe  penalties,  the  ceremonies  to  which  the  areb- 
bishop was  notoiiously  attached;  and  all  this  at  a  time 
most  nnwisely  chosen,  when  the  whole  condition  of  tbe 
empire  was  imminently  critical ;  so  tbat,  as  Clarendon 
remarka,*'  tbe  season  in  which  that  synod  continued  to 
sit  was  in  ao  ill  a  oonjuncture  of  time  tbat  notbing  could 
hare  been  tranaacted  there  of  a  popular  and  prevailing 
influence." 

Tbe  arebbishop  prime  minister  bad  so  completely 
frtabliabed  uniformity  in  England  tbat  be  now  bad 
kisnre  to  tum  his  particular  attention  to  the  reforma- 
tion  of  Poritan  aboses  in  the  outlying  islands  of  Jer- 
sey and  Guemsey.  He  claims  to  have  brought  ChiUing- 
worth  back  from  tbe  Churcb  of  Romę.  Jf  he  did,  be 
certainly  did  not  make  that  irrefragable  defcnder  of  the 
reiigion  of  Protestanta  a  disdple  of  his  own  system.  He 
nigedbiahop  Hall  to  write  his  treatise  on  Episcopacy; 
bitt  HalI*B  claims  were  not  put  high  enough  to  satisfy 
Land,  wbo  was  particularly  offended  because  tbe  pope 
was  plainly  called  Antichrist,  The  plot  now  thickens. 
Tbe  Scottiab  troubles  growing  out  of  the  attempted  im- 
position  of  tbe  new  canons  and  liturgy  upon  the  Scottish 
people,  beginning  with  the  **  profane  imprecation"  of  tbe 
daine  JaneŁ  Geddes,  in  St.Giles*s,  at  the  first  reading  of 
the  deteated  8er>'ice :  "  Out,  out,  thou  false  thief ;  dost 
tboa  say  mass  at  my  lug?"  bad  now  swollen  into  an 
irreststible  storm  of  Tiolence  and  rebellion.  The  uproar 
of  tbe  "  old  woman"  in  a  churcb,  and  the  brickbats  of 
the  mob  around  it,  bad  tumed  into  a  national  conspiracy. 
Throagh  all  the  business  Laud  bad  adroitly  managed  to 
Ułcor  no  responsibility  without  the  participation  or  au- 
tbonty  of  tbe  king  or  tbe  Scottish  bishops ;  neverthe- 
leM,it  ia  evłdent  be  was  mixed  up  with  it  all,  not  only 


as  aocesaory,  but  as  prime  minister.  He  corresponded 
oonstantly  with  the  Scottish  bishops  as  well  as  with  tbe 
civil  authorities  in  Scotland.  To  him  they  madę  their 
reporcs  and  their  excuses,  and  hb  advice  and  direction 
were  reąuired  and  sought  on  all  occasions. 

The  inyasion  of  England  by  the  army  of  tbe  Cove- 
nanters  at  lengtb  compelled  Charles  once  morę  to  sum- 
mon  the  Englisb  Legislature.  The  Long  Parliament 
met.  Then  tbe  bubble  burst;  then  the  flaunting  splen- 
dors  of  a  luxurious  and  insolent  court  were  exchanged 
for  bumiliation  and  deepening  gloom;  then  the  Tast 
machinery  of  ecclesiastical  despotism,  pushed  to  its  ut- 
most  tension  of  |iride  and  tyranny,  suddenly  gave  way 
with  a  crash,  and  the  accumulated  usurpations  of  royal 
prerogative  hastened  to  their  finał  and  irreYersible  doom. 
The  odious  courta  of  tbe  Star  Chamber  and  High  Com- 
mission were  aboUshed,  and  all  judges  were  henceforth 
madę  independent  of  the  crown ;  no  taxes,  of  whatever 
description,  were  to  be  leried  without  autbority  of  Par- 
liament, and  Parliaments  were  by  law  to  be  trienniaL 
Tbe  earl  of  Strafford,  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  Laud*s 
most  intimate  friend,  tbe  king's  ablest  political  adviser, 
and  the  most  skilful  commander  of  the  royal  foroes 
against  the  Scotch,  was  impeached  for  high  treason. 
Laud's  own  impeachment  soon  followed,  and  he  waa 
fortbwith  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  was  kept 
imprisoned  three  years  (1641-5) }  bis  jurisdiction  and 
all  bis  oiBces  and  emoluments  were  seąuestered  by  the 
House  of  Peers.  Lambeth  Palące  was  madę  a  state 
prison,  and  Leighton,  now  almost  a  maniąc,  was  put  in 
charge  of  it ;  Pr>'nne  was  madę  bis  waiden  in  tbe  Tower. 
Tbe  bishops  were  unseated  from  the  House  of  Lords ; 
episcopacy  and  the  liturgy  were  abolished  by  act  of 
Parliament ;  and  Laud — having  seen  the  complete  tri- 
umph  of  the  miserable  "  fanatical  faction"  orer  which 
he  bad  wielded  the  rod  of  power  and  of  punishment  90 
long,  tbe  utter  dcstruction  and  abolition  of  the  hierar- 
chy and  tbe  ceremonies  to  whose  aggrandizement  and 
magnificence  he  bad  devoted  his  life,  and  t^e  annibila- 
tion  of  all  his  fond  dreams  of  persoiial  grandeur,  and 
glory,and  lordly  munificence — was  at  lengtb  condemned 
by  an  ordinance  of  Parliament,  and  sufiered  decapitation 
on  Tower  Hill,  meeting  bis  doom  with  perfect  compo»- 
ure  and  quiet  dignity,  on  tbe  lOth  of  January,  1645. 

Tbus  fell  the  famous  arebbishop  Laud,  perhapa  the 
best  praised  and  most  blamcd  man  that  erer  lived.  Aa 
to  the  formal  legality  of  his  sentence,  it  may  be  admit- 
ted  that  it  cannot  be  constitutionally  or  t^bnically  jus- 
tified.  As  to  the  specific  charges  against  bim,  it  may 
be  granted  that  they  could  not,  except  constructively, 
amount  to  treason  even  if  prored,  and  that  few  of  any 
weight  were  proved  with  such  eridence  as  would  be  sat- 
isfactory  under  the  strict  rules  of  an  impartial  court  of 
justice.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  Laud  was 
tried  before  a  reyolutionary  tribunal  -,  that,  in  such  dr- 
cumstances,  morał,  not  legał  evidence  swayąd  bis  judges ; 
and  that  the  generał,  known  truth  of  the  case,  not  the 
detailed  proof  of  specific  articles,  determined  the  condu- 
sion. 

It  may  be  conceded  that  the  arbitrary  and  tyrannical 
acts  of  tbe  administration  of  Charles  and  of  Laud,  wheth- 
er  in  Churcb  or  State,  did  not  go  beyond  tbe  precedents 
which  bad  bcen  set  from  Henry  YIII  downwards ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  spirit  of  tbe  times  bad 
changed,  and  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  wise  men  in 
high  places  to  know  it,  and  act  accordingly.  A  people 
educated  under  Romisb  domination  and  supcrstition 
might  submit  to  the  imposition  of  taxes  or  of  creeds  by 
the  sorereign  and  estabUshed  autbority,  which  a  people 
educated  under  even  an  imperfect  influx  of  Protestant 
light,  and  of  ita  attendant  maxims  of  personal  liberty 
and  freedom  of  thought,  could  no  longer  brook.  More- 
over,  a  tyrannical  despotism  once  constitutionally  ea- 
tablished  can  never  be  abolished  or  got  rid  of  unless  tbe 
goyemors  either  yield  to  tbe  popular  demands  or  are 
iUegally  put  down  by  reyolutionary  force  and  yiołence. 

It  may  be  conceded  that  Laud  was  honeat  and  oon- 
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•cientioos  in  defending  the  eztreme  doctrines  of  the  di- 
yiue  ńgbt,  of  the  royal  prerogadye,  and  of  pa8sive  obe- 
dience,  and  in  his  endeayon  to  supprefls  the  **  Poritan 
faction"  in  Church  and  State ;  but,  in  a  historical  esti- 
matę  of  his  career  and  character,  thia  proyes  nothing. 
The  oonstitution  of  soccessiye  Parliaments  shows  that 
tbis  ^  faction"  was  an  increasing  majority  of  the  nation ; 
they,  too,  were  conscientious ;  Piynne,  Bastwick,  and 
Barton  were  ćonacieiitioiis — ^fanatically,  not  by  policy, 
conscientious;  the  parliamentary  leadera,  thoee  noble 
defenders  of  English  liberty,  were  conscientious ;  most 
despots,  tyrants,  and  oonsenratiyes,  as  well  as  rebels, 
reyolutionists,  and  refónners,  are  conscientioua.  Their 
Gonduct  and  character  most  be  judged  of  by  rules  inde- 
pendent of  their  well  informed  or  iii  informed  priyate 
consciences.  There  may  be  fault  on  both  sides :  one 
extreme  begets  another.  So  it  was  then ;  so  it  was  af- 
terwards. 

It  may  be  oonceded  that  the  charge  ofpopery  against 
Laud — a  charge  from  which  he  sulTered  more  seyerely 
than  from  any  other,  and  which  more  thau  any  other 
was  the  cause  of  his  ruin — was  not  literally  tnie.  What 
was  substantially  true  was  thus  put  into  the  false  and 
extrayagant  formuła  of  the  demagogue — it  was  a  cari- 
cature.  Laud  was  a  loyal  son  of  the  Church  of  £ngland, 
'^  as  by  law  established,"  so  long  as  the  lawa  were  in  ac- 
cordanoe  with  his  notions,  or  as  he  had  the  interpreta- 
tion  and  execution  of  them  in  his  own  hands.  It  was 
not  Roman  popery,  but  Anglican  or  Laudean  popery 
which  he  would  establish.  No  doubt  he  was  more  of  a 
Papist  than  of  a  Protestant  in  the  true  sense  of  that 
word.  His  sympathies  were  more  with  Romę  than  with 
Augsburg  or  Geneva;  and  the  people,  who  are  instinc- 
tively  sagacious  in  ąuestions  of  this  kind,  did  not  fail  to 
perceiye  it,  and  they  ezpressed  their  Judgmcnt^  as  is 
their  wont,  in  the  most  summary  and  positiye  terms. 

As  to  ecciesiastical  ceremonies,  Laud's  deyotion  to 
them  and  to  their  enforcement  is  oertainly  not  among 
the  marks  of  his  greatness  of  mind.  The  opposition  to 
them  may  haye  bcen  as  imreasonable  as  their  imposi- 
tion ;  yet  the  fact  was  they  were  generally  unpopular 
and  odious,  and  Laud,  in  his  position,  was  bound  to  haye 
the  discretion  to  accommodate  himself  to  that  fact.  It 
boots  nothing  to  say  that  they  were  not  illegal;  it  is 
enough  that  they  were  both  unpopular  and  unnecessary. 
It  boots  nothing  to  talk  of  the  irreyerence  and  sloyenli- 
ness  of  the  Puritan  worship ;  that  is  mostly  exaggera- 
tion;  but,  at  all  eyents,  decency  and  reyerence  could 
haye  been  preseryed  without  the  precision  and  multi- 
plied  formalities  of  the  Laudean  ceremoniał. 

It  may  be  conceded  that  Laud  was  a  munificcnt  pa- 
tron of  leaming  and  of  the  uniyersities,  with  whose  dig- 
nities  he  was  inyested;  but  it  might  not  be  altogether 
amiss  to  inąuire  whence  came  all  the  funds  of  which  be 
madę  all  this  lordly  distribution ;  and  pcrhaps  we  shall 
find  that,  in  this  matter,  Laud  dcacrycs  oniy  this  honor 
aboye  many  other  men,  that  he  honestly  paid  oyer  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  mouey  to  those  to  whom,  after  all, 
it  rightfuUy  belonged.  Ile  neyer  stintcd  the  splendor 
or  sumptuousiicsa  of  his  own  establishment,  or  the  ap- 
pointments  of  his  personal  retinue.  Of  his  wealth  and 
grandeur  he  enjoyed  what  he  could.  But  lot  it  remain 
to  his  credit  that  his  yanity— if  it  were  nothing  better— 
took  the  form  of  magniticent  public  benefactions. 

As  to  intellectual  abilities,  Laud'8  must  haye  been 
considerable,  or  hc  could  neyer  haye  been  the  historical 
personage  he  was.  In  the  personal  habits  of  his  priyate 
life  he  was  irreproachable.  As  a  clcrgyraan  he  was  in- 
defatigable  and  punctilious  in  the  dischargc  of  his  du- 
ties.  He  was  always  narrow  and  bigoted  in  his  yiews, 
but  he  lived  in  narrow  and  bigoted  times.  How  far  his 
high  political  positions  were  compatible  with  his  eccie- 
siastical character  may  well  be  doubted,  and  his  exam- 
ple  can  neyer  be  repeated  again  in  England.  How  far 
the  corrupting  influence  of  political  plaoc,  and  of  the 
association  of  political  persona  and  of  political  life,  may 
haye  contributed  to  deyelop  and  exaggerate  his  worst 


faolta— which,  after  aH,  were  ćhiefly  those  of  admiois- 
tration — ^it  is  impossible  to  say.  It  most  be  remembered 
that  he  was  a  courtier  long  before  he  was  eyen  a  IŃahop, 
and  oontinued  a  courtier  till  he  became  primate  of  all 
England,  and  thereafter  till  he  was  ^  tranalated**  from 
the  court  to  the  Tower  of  London.  If  lawn  sleeyes  ooaU 
pass  unsullied  through  the  scenea  of  such  a  Iłfe,  a  nato- 
rally  ambitious  churchman  could  hardly  grow  in  grace 
in  such  an  atmosphere.  Laud*s  deyotional  oompositicHis, 
in  the  form  of  priyate  prayers,  are  often  admirable,  and 
are  thought  to  giye  a  yeiy  fayorable  insight  into  his 
interior  religious  life.  Let  us  hope  that  the  praycn 
were  sincere  and  acceptable. 

Laud's  character  may  be  oonsidered  with  referenoe  to 
the  rightness  of  his  generał  purpose,  or  to  the  wiadom 
of  his  aiming  at  its  aocomplishment,  or  to  the  nuauuf 
in  which  he  endeayored  to  eifect  it.  As  to  the  right  or 
wrong  of  hiB  generał  purpose,  his  theory  and  aim, 
whether  in  Church  or  State,  but  particularly  in  the 
Church,  it  always  bas  been,  and  perhaps  always  will  be, 
a  matter  of  dlapute.  It  is  useless  to  discuss  it.  Any 
judgment  of  his  character  based  upon  the  assumption 
of  this  que8tion  is  no  better  than  apetitioprinc^ńL  Ab 
to  the  Mrisdom  or  folły  of  undertaking  to  accompliah  that 
purpose  in  those  times  and  under  those  circumstancea,  it 
is  more  and  more  generally  admitted  that  he  madę  a 
mistake  in  the  attempt.  His  friends  regard  it  as  a  ye- 
nial  error,  his  enemies  reckon  the  blunder  a  crime.  As 
to  the  means  he  cmployed,  and,  in  genenl,  his  wbole 
manner  and  beańng  in  seeking  his  end,  there  is  a  Tery 
generał  yerdict  against  him.  He  had  great  personal 
faults.  Prominent  among  them  were  an  oyerweenlng 
ambition,  self-sufficiency,  and  insolencc.  An  aristocratic 
estimate  of  the  structure  of  society,  and  a  soyereign  oon- 
tempt  for  the  people  and  the  popular  will — ^yery  natn- 
ral,  but  the  more  inexcusable  in  a  man  of  his  origin  and 
profession — an  utter  destitution  of  the  grand  idea  of 
Attmaiłtfy,  undcrlie  all  the  mistakes  and  all  the  miafor- 
tunes  of  his  life. 

We  conclude  our  skctch  with  the  following  candid 
admissions  from  Le  Bas,  one  of  Laud's  most  eamest 
apologists  and  admirers.  **  That  the  administration  of 
Laud  was  in  some  respects  injurious  to  the  Chozcb  can 
hardly  be  denied ;  but  then  it  is  most  important  to  keep 
in  mind  that  the  injury  was  inflicted  not  so  much  by 
the  measures  which  he  adopted  as  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  cnforced  them.  There  bas  seldom,  perhaps, 
liyed  a  man  who  contriyed  that  his  good  should  be  so 
yirulcntly  eyil  spoken  of.  From  all  that  we  leam  d 
him,  his  manner  appeara  to  haye  been  singularly  iingra- 
cious  and  unpopular,  and  his  temper  offensiyely  irasdble 
and  hot.  If  we  are  to  trust  the  represcntations  of  him 
left  us  either  by  friend  or  foe,  be  must  haye  been  one  of 
the  most  disagreeable  persons  in  the  three  kingdoma 
cxcept  to  those  who  were  intimately  acqoainted  with 
his  worth.  There  was  nothing  affable  or  engaging  in 
his  generał  behayior.  His  yery  integrity  was  often 
madę  odious  by  wearing  an  aspect  of  austeńty  and 
haughtiness.  It  would  almost  sccm  as  if  prudence  had 
been  struck  out  of  his  catalogue  of  the  cardinal  yirtoesL 
He  was  unable,  as  Warburton  remarks,  to  comprehend 
oue  importAnt  truth,  mth  which  Richelien  was  so  fa- 
miłiar,  when  he  said  that  if  he  had  not  spent  aa  much 
time  in  civilitic8  as  in  business  he  had  und<me  his  ma»- 
ter.  The  conseąuence  of  this  ignorance,  or  of  this  dis^ 
dain,  of  the  ways  of  the  world  was  unspeakably  hurtfui 
to  the  cause  which  at  all  times  was  nearest  hts  hearŁ. 
In  the  minds  of  many  who  were  ignorant  of  the  easen* 
tial  excellence  of  the  man,  the  interests  of  the  Estab- 
lishment were,  by  his  demeanor,  assodated  with  almost 
eyerything  that  is  harsh  and  repulsiye.  For  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  his  life  he  was  regarded  notoniy  as  the 
leader,  but  the  representatiyc  of  the  ecciesiastical  body  ; 
and  the  imprcssion  which  he  commnnicated  to  the  pub- 
lic was  too  ofuen  that  of  unfceling  arrc^ance  and  k>fty 
impaticnce  of  controL  Whether  the  Church  could  haye 
been  sayed  by  any  combination,  in  the  person  of  its 
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nkr,  oT  thoie  rare  endownients  which  lecure  at  once 
boŁh  lererenoe  and  attachmeat,  no  human  sagadty  can 
at  tliis  day  be  competent  to  pronounoe ;  but  it  certainly 
IB  Dot  altogether  surpriaing  that  thia  nnhappy  defect 
■hoold,  eveQ  in  tbe  minda  of  judicioos  and  impartial 
men,  haye  oonnected  bia  adminiatration  witb  tbe  ruin 
of  tbe  EeUUiabment.  In  mcb  uuquiet  timea,  morę  ee- 
pedaUj,  a  man  Uke  Land  would  not  only  be  dreaded  aa 
a  iinn  and  oooadentious  diadplinarian,  but  aa  tbe  ligor- 
008  and  mrerbeaiing  priest;  and  tbe  Cburcb  would  be 
flure  to  aofler  moat  giieTouśly  for  tbe  unpopolarity  of 
ber  gorenior." 

In  Engbmd,  tbe  partiea  witb  wbicb  Laud*a  life  was 
ÓDplicated  bave  not  yet  paased  away,  8o  tbat  It  w  al- 
moet  impoaBible  eren  now  to  get  an  impartial  estimate 
of  the  man  irom  bia  own  countiymen ;  but  it  can  bardly 
be  doiibted  tbat  tbe  ultimata  verdict  of  bistory  will  be 
bis  finał  oondemnation,  Tbe  Engliab  monarcby  baa 
glorioosly  Burvived  tbe  political  principlea  wbicb  be  de- 
fended;  hia  fccliwiiaHtiriil  principlea  will  ultimately  be 
Ibond  eąoally  unneoeaaary,  nay,  boatile,  to  tbe  tnie 
atraigtb  and  glory  of  tbe  Englisb  Cburcb.    (D.  R.  G.) 

Iaiid'8  writinga  are  few.  Wbarton  publiabed  bia  Di- 
ary  in  1694,  and  Parker  bis  Works  (Oxford,  1847^60), 
ooDtaiding,  among  otber  tbinga,  bis  letters  and  miscel- 
laneons  pApen,  many  of  tbem  tben  publiabed  for  tbe 
fint  time,  and,  like  bia  Diary^  invaluable  aa  oontribu- 
tioos  to  the  penonal  bistory  of  tbia  noted  arcbbisbop 
ind  bia  aaaodatea.  See  Hume,  HiMf,  of  Engl  cbap^  lii ; 
Hallam,  Conttii,  HtMt.  of  EngL  (Lond.  18H),  ii,  88, 167 ; 
Macaiilay,  E$mq^  (1854),  i,  159  8q.,  424  8q. ;  Sbort,  CA. 
Bitu  (Lond.  1840),  p.  486  są.,  553  sq. ;  TuUocb,  EngUth 
PwtamMm^  p.  45  8q. ;  fletober,  Hittory  of  Independency, 
Tobi  ii,  iii,  iv ;  CoUier,  Ecd.  Hisł,  (see  Index) ;  Prynne, 
Ueylin,  Le  Baa,  Lawaon,  and  Baines,  on  tbe  Ltfe  of 
Laud;  Waim.  Rer.  xvii,  478  8q. ;  1870,  p.  294 ;  London 
Mo»A.Rev, cxviu, 817  8q.;  LorMLJiełrotp.Jiev,  vii  (1827), 
49  8q.;  Blackw.  Mag,  xxv,  619  8q.;  xxvii,  179;  xxix, 
623 ;  1, 806 ;  Lond.  Quart,  Hec.  X,  101  eq. ;  Nortk»  A  mtr, 
Senew,  1^64,  606  8q. 

Landa  Sion  8alvatdrem  is  tbe  beginning  of 
tbe  renowned  aequence  of  Tbomas  Aquinaa  (1224-1274) 
lor  Corpua-Cbriati  day.  It  consists  of  twelve  double 
Tcnes,  wbicb  are  aa  foUows : 


L  Lrada  Sion  salTatorem, 
I^oda  dncem  et  pastorem 

lohymnisetcanticls:  [de, 
ODantnm  poteii,  tantnm  ao- 
Qaia  major  omnl  laude, 

Nec  laudare  snflicia. 

1  Łandis  tbema  rpeclalls, 
Panłs  tItos  et  vi  talia 

Bodie  propoultnr, 
Qnem  in  morse  mensa  coense 
TniiMe  fraYrnm  duodenae 

Damm  non  ambfgitor. 

1  Sit  lana  plena,  sit  sonora, 
Sit  jocnnda.  sit  decora, 

Meotisjabilatio: 
INea  snim  solleronis  sgitor 
In  qiia  menne  prima  recolł- 

Bajoa  instltntio.  [tur 

4  In  bac  mensa  novi  regis 
Komm  pascha  novK  legis 

Pbase  vetas  terminal, 
^eiartatero  novitas, 
Umbnim  fhj^at  veHtAS, 

Koctem  Inx  eliminat. 

S.  Opod  in  CfenaCbristas  gee- 
P^dendnm  boc  expressit  [sit 

lo  •ni  memoriam. 
Dccti  sacris  institntis. 
Panem,  vlDnm  in  salnlts 

Consecramns  boatiaro. 

<.  Docma  datur  Cbrintianis, 
<2iioain  camem  transit  psnis 

Bt  vinnm  in  aangninem. 
Onod  non  capis,  anod  non  vi- 
Animosa  flrmat  fides     [des, 

Prster  reram  ordlnera. 

T.  Sab  diversi0  ppeciebns, 
Sismłs  tantnm  et  non  rebos, 
Latcnt  res  exlmisB. 


Caro  cibns,  sansnia  potns ; 
Manet  tamen  Coristas  totus 
Sob  otraqae  specie. 

8.  A  somente  non  concisns, 
Non  confractus.  non  dlrisna, 

Int^er  accipitnr. 
Saroit  nnns,  samont  mllle, 
Qnantum  istl,  tantum  ille, 

Nec  snmptns  consumltar. 

9.  Snmnnt  boni,(inmant  mail, 
Sorte  tameo  iDteqnnli 

YitsB  vel  interitus. 
Mors  est  malis,  vita  bonis : 
Vfde,  parłs  eumptionis 

Quam  sit  dłspar  exitus. 

10.  Fracto  demnm  racramen- 
Ne  vacUles,  eed  memento  Tto 
Tantum  esse  sub  fragraeuto 

Snantnm  toto  tegitnr.* 
la  rei  flt  sclssurn, 
Signl  tantnm  flt  fractura 
Qaa  nec  status  nec  statora 
Signati  minnłtar. 

U.  Ecce  panis  angelortim, 
Factns  cfbns  viatornm, 
Vere  panis  filiomm, 

Non  mittendus  cantbos. 
In  flgnris  praesignatnr, 

2nnm  Isaac  immolatnr, 
gpos  Pascłie  depntatar, 
l>atur  manna  patribUM. 

18.  Bonę  pastor,  panis  vere, 
Jean,  nostri  miserere. 
Tu  nos  pasce,  nos  tuere, 
Tn  nos  bona  fnc  videre 

In  terra  vivcntlam. 
Tn  qni  cuncta  scis  et  vales, 
Oni  nos  pascis  hic  mortales ; 
Tuos  ibi  commensnles, 
Cohaeredes  et  eodnies 

Fac  sanctornm  civinm. 


z 


Landa  Sion,  altbougb  fuU  of  tbe  doctrioe  of  transub- 
stantiation,  aa  was  to  be  expected  from  ita  autbur,  yet 
oontains  no  allusion  to  the  priestly  power  "  dewn  confi- 
cerę,"  wbicb  ub  the  chief  cbaiacteristic  of  Corpus-Cbriati 
day,  but  enda  witb  an  inward  prayer  for  adoption  and 
participadon  in  tbe  etemal  feast  of  grace.  A  German 
tranalation  was  madę  of  it  by  tbe  monk  John  of  Salz- 
burg (1366-1396),  beginning  witb  tbe  words  Lob,  O  Sgon, 
deinen  Sckopfer,  We  know  of  no  Englisb  translation. 
See  Kocb,  GachicliU  dts  Kirckenliedet,  i,  45-66 ;  Daniel, 
Theaaur.I/ifmnoiogicut,  ii,  97  8q.  (Lipa.  1855, 5  vol8. 8vo). 

Łaudian  Manti- 
■crlpt  (CoDEx  Laudia- 
Hus,  80  caDed  because  pre- 
sented  by  arcbbisbop  Lnud 
in  1636  to  tbe  UniverBity 
of  Oxford,  now  in  tbe  Bod- 
leian  Library,  where  it  ia 
numbered  85),  usually  de»- 
ignated  aa  £  of  the  Acta, 
.   is  a  very  Taluable  MS.  of 
ff  tbe  Acta,  witb  tbe  Greek 
I    and  Latin  in  nncial  letters 
21  in  paraUel  columna,  tbe 
Latin  worda  (wbicb  are 
neitber  Jerome^s  nor  tbe 
Yulgate,  but  a  closely  lit- 
erał version)  always  ex- 
actly  opposite  tbe  Greek. 
It  is  defective  at  Acta 
xxvi,  29-xxvii,  26.    It  ia 
in  size  nine  inchea  by  sev- 
en  and  a  balf,  and  consista 
of  226  leaves  of  23-26  lines. 
The  vellum  is  mther  poor, 
and  tbe  ink  faint.    Tbere 
are  no  stops,  and  few 
brcathinp^     It  was  prob- 
§    ably  written  in  tbe  West 
"g    during  the  8ixtb  century. 
*§   Readings  were  taken  from 
^  it  by  FcU  (1676)  and  Mili 
g    (1707).     Heame  publisb- 
§  ed  tbe  text  in  fuli:  Ada 
C    ApoBtohrum  Gngco-LaH' 
A    na,  literis  majuaculis 
j'  (Oxon.  1715,  8vo);  now 
veryEcarce.  ŚeeDavid8on, 
Bib,  Crit,  ii,  293;  TlregeUes, 
in  Home*s  Introd,  iv,  187 
8q.;  Scrivener,  Introd.  p. 
128.    See  Makuscripts. 
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J       Łaudeminm.  a  name 

3    given  to  tbe  sum  wbicb 

Q    heirs,  on  obtaining  their 

^    inheritance,  are  to  pay  to 

^    certain  partics.    It  was  to 

JM  6    be  paid for  tbe  recognition 

fU       \^       ^H     *o    <uł<i  establishment  (iaudo' 

^^  '  "    (fb)oftbeclaim,andeven, 

occasionally,  on  coming 

into  poesession  other  than 

/Tl    ^^f      o^      ^  an  inheritance,  as,  for  in- 

^■r    ^*^  Stańce,  by  gift,  etc.  Itsub- 

sequent]y  became  obliga- 
tory  only  in  cases  of  sale, 
of  inheritance  from  collat- 
eral  relations,  or  sometimes 
from  descendants,  etc 
^yJ     .  g         ^^  The  Roman  law  states  tbe 

U^.  Ca  J  ^^J  amount  to  be  paid  in  the 

^^^^\lr  case  of  a  copybold  to  be 

one  fiftietb  of  the  princi- 
pal  ('*  quin()uagcsima  pars  pretii  ve]  awtimationis  loci,  qiu 
transfertur,'*  cap.  3,  Cod.  Just.  de  jurę  emphyteutioo,  iv, 
66).     It  subscąuently  increased  to  one  tbirtieth,  one 
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twentieth,  and  eren  one  tentb.  This,  howeyer,  is  named 
Łhe  iaudónium  majust  and  diBtinguished  from  Łhe  km- 
demium  minus,  See  J.  C.  H.  Scbroter,  V,  d,  Lehensware, 
etc.  (Berlin,  1789);  Christ,  Analecła  de  tportula  dienie- 
lari  vulgo  de  łcutajeudali  (Lips.  1757). — Herzog,  Beal- 
£nafk^die,  yiii,  2S0. 

Landa,  Hymns  of  praise  (from  Latin  Icau^  praise). 
In  some  of  the  ancient  councils  tbe  hallelujah  appoiuted 
to  be  song  aftter  tbe  Grospel  u  termed  Laudet,  Also  tbe 
name  of  tbe  seryice  wbicb,  before  tbe  Beformation,  fol- 
lowed  after  tbe  Noctum,  celebnited  between  12  and  8 
A.M.,  or  in  tbe  3d  watcb.  Du  Cange  assigns  tbcm  tbis 
place,  but  cites  a  paaaage  from  wbicb  it  would  appear 
that  they  ratber  belong  to  maiins  in  tbe  foUowing 
watcb.  Tbe  Lauds,  Du  Cange  tells  us,  oonsiBted,  in  tbe 
mouastic  or  pre-reformatory  seryice,  of  the  last  tbree 
psalms.  Durand,  boweyer,  names  fiye.  See  Procter, 
Common  Prayer^  p.  186  są. — Eden,  Tkeohg,  Did,  s.  y. ; 
Farror,  EccUs,  Did,  s.  y.  See  BnEyiARY;  Cakonicał 
UOUKS;  LiTUROY;  Matims. 

Łanffer,  Jacx>b,  a  Swiss  Protestant  minister  and 
bistorian,  was  bom  at  Zoffingen  July  25, 1688,  and  stud- 
ied  tbeology  at  Halle  and  Utrecht,  In  1718  be  bccame 
professor  of  bisiory  and  eloquenoe  at  Beme.  He  died 
Feb.  26, 1734.  His  works  are  not  of  special  interest  to 
tbeological  studenta,  excepting,  perbaps,  De  HosHum 
Spoliia  Deo  sacratit  et  ieuranoks  (1717). 

Laughter  (pn^,  yćAcu^-))  <^n  action  usually  ex- 
pressing  joy  (Greń.  xxi,  6 ;  Psa.  cxxyi,  2 ;  Eccles.  iii,  4 ; 
Lukę  yi,  21);  sometimes  mockery  (Greń.  xyiii,  13;  Ec- 
cles. ii,  2 ;  James  iy,  9) ;  and  occasionally  conacious  se- 
curity (Job  y,  22).  When  used  conceming  God  (as  in 
Psa.  ii,  4 ;  lix,  8 ;  Proy.  i,  20)  it  signifies  that  be  de- 
spises  or  pays  no  regard  to  tbe  person  or  subject.     See 

ISAAC. 

« 

Łaughton,  Geoboe,  D.D.,  an  Englisb  minbter, 
liyed  in  tbe  latter  balf  of  tbe  18tb  century.  Among  bis 
works  of  importance  are  bis  Utatory  of  A  ncieni  Egypt 
(Lond.  1774,  8yo)  i—Reply  to  Chap,  XV  of  Gihbon'9  De- 
cłine  and  Fali  (1780-86).  His  Sermom  were  publisbed 
from  1773-90. — Allibone,  DicL  ofBrUish  and  American 
Autkorsj  ii,  1064. 

Łaugier,  Marc  Amtoink,  a  Frencb  Jcsuit,  was 
born  at  Manoa  July  25, 1718.  He  was  a  priest  at  Paris 
until  1757,  when  be  was  appointed  to  tbe  abbey  of  Bi- 
beautć.  He  died  April  7, 1769.  For  a  list  of  bis  works 
on  yarious  subjects,  see  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biogr.  Generale, 
xxix,  894. 

Łaunay,  Pibrrb  de,  lord  of  La  Motte  and  Yaufee- 
lan,  a  Frencb  Protestant  tbeologian,  was  bom  at  Blois 
in  1573.  After  holding  a  high  position  in  the  war  de- 
partment,  he  resigned  in  1613,  retaining  only  tbe  titlc 
of  secretary  and  counsellor  to  the  king,  and  deyoted 
himself  exclusiyely  to  study.  He  acąuired  the  mastery 
oyer  Greek,  leamed  Hebrcw  from  a  Jewish  teacher,  and 
was  for  forty  years  a  member  of  tbe  Consistory  of  Cba- 
renton.  He  took  part  in  seyeral  proyincial  synods,  and 
was  secretary  of  tbe  two  national  synods  of  Cbarcnton 
in  1623  and  of  Alencon  in  1637.  He  died  at  Paris  June 
27, 1661.  His  works  are,  Paraphrase  et  Erposition  du 
Prophete  Daniel  (Sedan,  1624)  i—Paraphrase  et  claire 
Erpońtion  du  Livre  de  Salomon  pulffairement  appele 
VEcclesia$fe  (Saint-Maurice,  1624,  ^xo)  \  —  Paraphrase 
et  £xpoHtion  des  Proverbes  de  Salomon  et  du  premier 
ChapiŁre  du  Canticue  des  Cantigues  (Charenton,  1650,  2 
yols.  8vo;  2d  ed.  1655,  12rao) :— Paraphrase  et  Erposi- 
tion  de  PEpisire  de  Saint  Paul  aux  Romains  (Saumur, 
1647, 8vo) : — Paraphrase  sur  les  Epistres  de  Saint  Paul 
(Charenton  1650,  2  yols.  4to) : — Paraphrase  et  Expasi- 
tion  de  VApocalypse  (Geneya,  1651,  4to) ;  publisbed  un- 
der  tbe  name  of  Jonas  le  Buy  de  la  Prie.  In  tbis  work 
be  adyances  opinions  on  tbe  Millennium  wbicb  were 
strongly  opposed  by  Am^Taut : — Examen  de  la  Repligue 
de  M,A  myraut  (Charenton,  1658,  8vo) :  —  Traitś  de  la 
Saiate  Cenę  du  Seigneur,  acec  VExplication  de  quelques 


Pasaages  diffidUi  du  Vieux  et  du  Nouneau  TeHamem 
(Saumur,  1659, 12mo): — Remarguet  sur  le  Texte  de  la 
BibUj  ou  £xplicati4m  des  Afołs,  des  PkraseSf  et  des  Fir 
gureM  tUJicUes  de  la  sainte  Ecriture  (Geneya,  1667, 4to), 
a  postbumous  and  bighly  esteemed  work.  See  Haag, 
La  France  Protestante, —  Hoefer,  Aour.  Biog,  Ghkirak, 
xxix,  907. 

Łaunoi,  Jean  de,  a  noted  Frencb  Roman  Catholic 
bistorian  and  canonist,  was  bom  at  Yal-de-Sia,  near  V*- 
logne,  Dec  21, 1608.  He  studied  at  Constance  and  Par- 
is, wbere  he  was  receiyed  magister  in  June,  1684.  In 
the  same  year  be  entered  tbe  Cburch.  He  was  bighly 
esteemed  among  tbe  leamed  men  of  his  time.  On  a 
joumey  to  Romę  he  became  tbe  intimate  friend  of  Loc 
Holstenius  and  Leo  AUatiua.  His  wbole  life  was  de- 
yoted to  the  study  of  theology  at  tbe  Sorbonne  in  Plaris ; 
be  neyer  sougbt  any  promotion,  but  preferred  to  9ervo 
bis  Cburch  by  bis  pen,  wbicb  be  wielded  with  great 
power  and  ability.  He  died  at  Paris  Marcb  10, 167li 
Morćri  says  of  bim :  "  Tbe  great  number  of  his  worka, 
and  tbe  manner  in  wbicb  they  are  writteu,  giye  ample 
eyidence  of  bis  extensiye  reading  and  ready  ability. 
But  bis  style  is  neitber  omate  nor  polished;  be  usea 
awkward,  obsolete  expresBions;  bandles  his  subjecta  yery 
peculiarly ;  and,  if  be  oyeroomea  his  adyosańea,  he  also 
tires  bis  readers  by  tbe  profusioo  of  bis  ąuotationsL  He 
could  not  endure  fables  nor  superstitions,  and  defended 
with  great  firmness  the  rights  of  tbe  Cburch  and  of  the 
king,  wbicb  were  endangered  by  tbe  ultramontanes.*' 
In  a  noble  spirit  of  independence,  he  preferred  expulńoa 
from  tbe  Sorbonne  ratber  than  to  indorae  tbe  condem- 
nation  of  Amauld  by  that  body,  altbougb  be  differed 
from  that  tbeologian  in  bis  yiews  on  graoc.  He  eyen 
went  80  far  as  to  write  against  the  Formulaire  o(  the 
assembly  of  tbe  clergy  of  1656.  He  particularly  distin- 
guisbed  himself  by  bis  acumen  in  disooyeńng  tbe  apu- 
riousness  of  most  of  tbe  acts  of  the  sainta,  as  also  of  a 
number  of  eccleaiastical  priyileges.  Dom  Bonayenture, 
of  Argonne,  writes  of  bim :  **  He  is  dangerous  alike  to 
beayen  and  to  earth ;  be  bas  oyertbrown  morę  aaints  in 
paradise  than  were  canonized  by  any  ten  pope&  He 
looked  with  suspicion  on  the  wbole  martyrologia,  and  ex- 
amined  tbe  claims  of  tbe  sainta  one  after  anotber,  as  they 
do  in  France  about  the  nobility."  His  writings  are  main- 
ly  of  a  bistorico-critłcal  naturę,  and  in  tendency  apok>- 
getical  in  bebalf  of  Gallicanism.  Tbe  most  important  of 
them  are,  Syllabus  rationum  quVms  caussa  Durandi  de 
modo  conjuctionis  concursuum  Dei  et  creaturae,  defendir 
tur  (Par.  1636, 8yo) : — De  mente  concUii  Tridenthń  circa 
satisfadionem  in  sacramento  pamiteniia  (1644),  in  wbicb 
he  maintains  that  tbe  Council  of  Trent  and  the  practice 
of  tbe  Cburch  do  not  proye  that  satisfaction  must  pre- 
cede  absolution : — Defreguenti  Confemonis  et  Euckarie- 
iia  vsu  (1653):  —  De  commentitio  iMzari,  Magdalente, 
Marthce  ac  Afaximini  in  protńnciam  AppuUu  (166(\ 
8vo) : — De  audoritate  negantis  argumaUi  (Paria,  1650 
and  1662, 8yo),  wherein  he  affirms  he  had  himself  seen 
at  Sienna,  in  1634,  tbe  statuę  of  the  popess  Joanna  plaoed 
between  tbose  of  Leo  IV  and  Benedict  III.  It  produced 
quite  a  controyersy,  and  abbot  Tbiers  wrote  against  it 
IJefemw  adversus  Joh.de  Launoi  in  gua  defenaione  Jasu- 
non  fraudet  calummee,  pktgia,  in^sturee,  etc.  (Paris, 
1664) : — De  reda  Nicani  canonis  IY,  et  prout  a  Rufino 
explicatur,  InteUigentia : — De  vderi  Ciborum  Deledu  tn 
jejuniis  Christianorum : — Judicium  de  Audore  libri  De 
ImUoJtifme  Christi  (Paris,  1649,  1650,  1652, 1663,  8yo). 
I^unoi  adyocates  tbe  claim  of  Gcrsen.  See  Kbmpih, 
Thomas  a  : — De  Cura  Ecclesia  pro  Miseris  etpauperi- 
hus  (Paris,  1663, 8yo)  i—EpittoUe  (Par.  1664-1673,8  yols. 
8yo;  Cambridge,  1689,  1  yoL  folio) : — De  rera  Audore 
Jidei  profesgionis  gum  Pelagio  Hieronymo^  A  ugustino  tri' 
but  solet,  in  wbicb  be  attempts  to  proye  that  Pelagiua 
is  the  only  autbor  of  tbe  profession  of  faith  attribnted 
to  Jerome  and  Augustine : — ExpUcata  Ecdesue  TradUio 
circa  canonem  "  Onaus  utriusgue  sexus"  (Par.  1672, 8yo), 
a  hłgbly-cstcemed  work: — I^gia  in  Matrimonium  Poies- 
tas,  vel  de  jurę  scecularium  principum  Christianorum  ta 
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taueimdis  impedimaUis  matrinumuim  dhimaUOmt  (Par. 
1674, 4tD).  This  work  was  condemned  at  Romę,  Dec. 
10, 1688y  yet  its  prindples  wen  appioyed  by  a  num- 
ber  of  tbe  most  diatinguished  theolc^^iaiis  and  Jurista : — 
Ymaramida  RomamB  Ecdetia  circa  tiaunńam  Tradiiio 
(Parifl,  1675, 8vo)  i—De  SabbaHna  bulla  PrMleffio  et  de 
Scaptdariś  Carmelitarum  SoUdUate : — In  PrwUegia  or^ 
dmisPramomirateiuit: — In  Charłam  immunitatit  quam 
heabu  Gtrmamu,  episeopiu  Parińauisy  suturbcmo  mot^ 
atterio  dedisse  Jertur : — In  prwUeffium  quod  Gregorius 
/■»  momuterio  SancH-Medardi  Sueatonenns  dediaae  dici- 
tur,  In  tbew  worka  the  author  esaminea  a  number  of 
rights  and  privilege8  which  he  oonsiden  aa  unfoiinded 
or  oDJuflt : — ^A  treatiae  on  the  cooception  of  the  Yirgin, 
ia  which  he  aaaerta  that  if  an  attempt  were  madę  to  de- 
fine  "tbe  point  of  the  conception  of  the  Yirgin  by  the 
Scńptiirea  and  tradition,  it  would  be  shown  that  she  was 
coDceived  in  ńn."  The  complete  works  of  Launoi  were 
paUished  by  abbot  Granet  (Genera,  1781, 10  vola.  fol.). 
Sce  Dapin,^»UL  dea  Aułeura  £cclMattigtuSt  voL  xviii, 
Si-62;  Journal  des  Sarants,  anno  1664, 1665, 1667, 1668, 
1675, 1688, 1698, 1701, 1704, 1705, 1726, 1781 ;  BibL  Ba- 
crk;  Mordri,  Grand  Dicłion,  Historigue;  Guy-Patin, 
£pu^.;  Bayle,  DicL  CrittęuCf  and  Nourellet  de  la  Hepiib- 
Ucue  des  LeUres ;  Nicćron,  MimoireSf  voL  xxxii  \  Ćolo- 
noies,  Reeueil  de  Pardculariieś,  p.  829;  Reiser,  Elogium 
Joamu  Laumńi  (Lond.  1685) ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Ghti- 
rak,  xxix,  912  8q.  ^  Herzog,  Real-Enafkhp.  yiii,  230  są. 

Laura  {coUection  of  anchoriies'  ceUi),  a  name  given 
by  Chorch  historians  to  collections  of  cells,  the  habita- 
tions  of  hennitd  or  monastics  of  the  early  days  of  the 
Cboicfa,  but  inoorrectly  used  as  a  synonyme  of  monasie- 
riitm,  lirom  which  it  greatly  differB,  inasmuch  as  the  in- 
mates  of  the  lAtter  were  ccenobites,  and  held  iutercourse 
with  each  other,  while  thoae  of  the  former  Uved  apart, 
in  eediifiion.  The  holy  tenants  of  a  laurą  passed  in 
nlitade  and  silcnce  five  days  in  a  wcck;  their  food 
was  bread,  water,  and  dates;  on  Saturday  and  Sunday 
thcj  reoeived  the  sacrament,  and  mcsscd  together  on 
broth  and  a  smali  aDowance  of  winę.  Bingham  states 
that  when  many  of  the  cells  of  anchorets  were  placed 
together  in  the  same  wildemess,  at  some  dutance  from 
one  another,  they  were  all  caUed  by  one  comroon  name, 
lun,  which,  na  £vagrius  informs  us  (i,  21),  diflered 
bom  a  oaenobiam  in  this,  that  a  laurą  was  many  cells 
£vided  from  each  other,  where  erery  monk  provided 
for  himself ;  bot  a  ooenobium  was  but  one  habitation, 
vhere  the  monks  lived  in  society,  and  had  everything 
ia  c6mmon.  Epiphanius  {Hatree,  69, 1)  says  Laura,  or 
Labra,  waa  tbe  name  of  a  street  or  district  where  a 
rhnrch  stood  in  Alexandria;  and  it  is  probable  that 
6om  this  the  name  was  taken  to  signify  a  multitude  of 
cdls  in  the  wildemess,  onited,  as  it  were,  in  a  certain 
district,  yet  ao  divided  as  to  make  up  many  separate 
habitationa.  The  most  celebrated  laurss  were  estab- 
&hed  in  the  East,  especially  in  Palestine,  as  the  laurą 
of  St.  Eothymna,  St.  Saba,  the  laurą  of  the  towers,  etc 
— Eadie,  EcdeskuU  Diet,  voL  i,  a.  y.     See  Monachism  ; 

M05ASTERr. 

Łanreate  (from  the  Latin  yerb  laurtatue,  erowned 
ińth  tkeprize)  was  used  of  a  snccessful  theological  can- 
didate,  in  ancient  timea,  at  the  Scotch  uniyersities. — 
Bock,  Tkeoloffieal  Dictionary,  s.  y. 

Łanrenoe,  Richard,  D.C.L.,  a  distingnished  Eng- 
Ittb  pielate,  was  bom  at  Bath  in  1760;  matriculated  in 
the  Uniyersity  of  Oxford  July  14, 1778,  as  an  exhibi- 
tiaott  of  Corpua  Christi  College ;  took  the  degree  of  B.A. 
ApiU  10, 1782;  that  of  M.A.  July  9, 1785,  and  those  of 
B.  aad  D.CL.  June  27, 1794.  Upon  the  appointment  in 
1796  of  his  brotber.  Dr.  French  Laurence,  to  the  regius 
pR^inaorship  of  ctyil  law,  he  was  raade  deputy  professor 
tt  Oxfoid.  In  1804  he  preached  the  Bamptou  Lectures, 
•nd  the  reputation  thence  acąuired  secured  for  him  from 
the  arcbbubop  of  Canterbnry  the  rectory  of  Mersham, 
Kent  In  1814  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  regius 
pnrfienor  of  Hebiew,  and  to  the  canonry  of  Christ 


Church,  Oxford,  and  in  1822  was  eleyated  to  the  aichK 
episcopid  see  of  CasheL  He  died  in  Dublin  Dec  28; 
1838.  His  most  important  works  are  his  translationa 
of  certain  apocryphal  books  of  the  O.  T.  from  the  Ethi- 
opić,  accompanied  by  critical  inyestigations :  Ascensio 
Isaia  VcUia,  opuecuUm  paeudepigraphum,  nuUtis  abhinc 
stBcuHSf  ut  ridetur,  deperditum,  nunc  autem  apud^ikio- 
pas  con^pertum  et  cum  versione  Latina  Angticanaąue 
publicijurisfactum  (Oxon.  1819, 8yo)  i—Primi  Ezrcs  Li- 
bri,  qui  apud  Vulgatum  appellatur  guartus  tertio  jEtki- 
opica,  mmc  primo  m  medium  prolata  et  Latine  Anglice- 
que  reddita  (Oxon.  1820,  8yo).  The  tranalation  ia  fol- 
lowed  by  generał  remarks  upon  the  different  yersions  of 
this  book,  its  apocryphal  character,  the  creed  of  its  au- 
thor, and  the  probable  period  of  its  composition  [see 
EsDRAs]  '.r—The  Book  o/Enoch  the  Prophet,  an  apocry- 
phal production,  suppoeed  to  haye  been  lost  for  agea, 
but  disooyered  at  the  close  of  the  laat  century  in  Ab3rs- 
sinia,  now  first  published  from  an  Ethiopic  MS.  in  the 
Bodleian  Ubrary  (Oxford,  1821,  8yo;  8d  ed.  1888)  [aee 
Enoch,  Book  of]  :— also,  Remarks  on  the  sjfstematical 
Classification  o/MSS,  adopted  by  Grie&bach  «i  his  Edi- 
tionofthe  Greek  Testament  (Oxf.  1814, 8yo)  i^Disser^ 
tation  on  the  Logos  of  Si,  John  (Oxf.  1808,  8yo)  i^Criti- 
cal  Bejlections  upon  some  important  Misrepresentaiions 
contauted  in  the  Unitarian  Version  o/ the  N,  T.  (Oxford, 
181 1, 8vo)  i—The  Book  o/ Job  in  the  Word*  o/ the  A.  F., 
arranged  and  printed  in  oonformity  with  the  Hasoretic 
text  (Dublin,  1828,  8yo)  :-~-0n  the  Ezistenee  ofthe  Soul 
aJUr  Death  (London,  1834, 8yo).  This  work,  written  iu 
opposition  to  Priestley,  Law,  and  their  respectiye  follow- 
erB,  discusses  the  usage  of  the  terma  Koifiaa^ai  and 
Sheolf  and  enters  into  the  critical  examination  of  yari- 
ous  acriptural  uarratiyes : — An  Attempt  to  illustraie  ihose 
Articles  of  the  Church  (^England  which  the  Calmnisłs 
improperly  consider  €U  Cahinistical  (seyen  sermons  . 
preached  as  Bampton  Lectures,  Oxford,  1838, 8yo) ;  and 
8everal  sermons  on  the  doctrine  ofAłonement  (()xfoid, 
1810,  8yo),  BaptismcU  Regeneration  (1815,  8yo),  and  on 
Baptism  (1838, 8yo).  See  Kitto,  BihL  Cydop.  yol.  ii,  s. 
y. ;  Allibone, Diet, Brit.  and  Am,  A uth, yoL  ii, s. y. ;  Lond, 
Gentl  Mag,  1839,  pt.  i,  p.  205  sq. ;  Darling,  Cydop,  BiUir 
ograph,  yoL  ii,  a.  y. 

Łaurentiiis,  anti-pope,  liyed  about  460-^20.  He 
waa  archdeacon  of  a  Church  in  Romę,  and  was  oppoeed 
to  Symmachus,  who  in  498  was  elected  successor  of 
Anastaaiua  II  in  the  papai  chair.  This  schism  created 
much  disturbance  in  the  city,  Festus  and  Probinus,  two 
of  the  most  iniluential  senators,  siding  with  Laurentins. 
Both  parties  finally  agreed  to  submit  their  dilficulty  to 
the  decision  of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Goths,  though  an 
Arian.  He  decided  in  fayor  of  Symmachus,  and  Lau- 
rentins, haying  withdrawn  hia  daim,  waa  madę  bishop 
of  Nocera.  But  t»  he  subseąuently  created  new  diś- 
turbances,  and  was,  whether  justly  or  unjustly  is  not 
known,  accused  of  Eutychianism,  he  was  deposed  by  the 
Synodus  Palmaris  (501),  and  died  an  exile.  See  Anaa- 
tasius,  Vita  Ponttf,;  Baronius,  AnnaUs;  Plotina,  Vita 
Pontif'  Roman, ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generale,  xix,  927. 
(J.N.l*.^ 

Łaurentius,  a  noted  prelate  of  the  early  English 
Church  (Anglo-Saxon  period),  flourished  in  the  first 
half  of  the  7th  century  (A.D.  605)  as  successor  of  St, 
Augustine — snggested  for  the  archbishopric  by  Augus- 
tine  himself.  Under  the  reign  of  Eadbald,  the  successor 
of  Ethelbert,  when  England  was  in  danger  of  a  return 
to  heathenish  practices  by  Eadbald's  marriage  of  his 
own  mother-in-law,  Łaurentius  shrewdly  mansged  af- 
fairs  for  the  benefit  of  Christianity ;  he  induced  the  king 
to  renounce  hb  incest  uous  marriage,  and  to  ombrace  the 
Christian  faith.  See  Chnrton,  Hiti,  Early  EngL  Church, 
p.  41  8q. ;  Moaheim,  Ecdes,  Hiet,  bk.  ii,  cent.  yii,  pt.  i,  ch« 
i,  §  2,  and  notę  (5). 

Łaurentinfl,  St.,  according  to  Łradition,  waa  a  dis- 
ciple  of  pope  Sixtu8  II  (257-258),  who  receiyed  him 
among  the  seyen  Roman  deacons,  and  afterwarda  madę 
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bim  srcbdeacon.  When  the  pope,  duńng  the  peneca- 
tion  of  the  Christiana  by  Yalerian,  was  led  out  to  suffer 
martyrdom,  Laurentius  wiabed  to  accompany  bim,  and 
to  share  bis  fate ;  bat  Sixtu8  prerented  bim,  propbesying 
to  bim  at  the  same  time  tbat  be  woold  be  called  upon 
to  endure  even  greater  sufferings  for  the  caose  of  Cbria- 
tianity,  and  tbat  be  would  foUow  bim  witbin  tbree  days. 
The  omen  was  fulfiUed :  the  Roman  goYcmor  bad  beard 
of  treasures  belonging  to  the  Christian  Churcb,  and 
wisbed  to  obtain  posseasion  of  tbem.  He  deaired  Lau- 
rendus  to  rereal  tbem  to  bim.  Lamrentius  seemed  to 
comply,  and  was  allowed  to  depart.  Soon  the  cour* 
ageons  young  disciple  of  Christ  retorned,  acoompanied 
by  a  crowd  of  paupera,  cripplea,  and  aick,  wbom  be  pre- 
aented  to  the  govemor,  aaying,  ^  Tbeae  are  our  treaa- 
urca."  Tbls  was  regarded  as  an  inault,  and  in  punisb- 
ment  be  was  condemned  to  be  slowly  roasted  aliye  in  an 
iron  cbair.  Laiuentius  underwent  tbis  martyrdom  with 
reaignation  and  cbeerfulneaa.  He  is  aaid  to  bave  been 
buried  in  the  Yia  Tiburtina.  Tbe  pope  Leo  I  aaid  of 
bim  tbat  be  was  as  great  an  honor  to  Komę  as  Stephen 
to  Jerosalem,  and  Augustine  tbat  tbe  crown  of  Lauren- 
tius  can  aa  little  be  hidden  as  the  city  of  Romę  itself. 
Under  Constantine  a  church  was  erected  over  the  place 
where  his  remains  were  supposed  to  be  (^Słu  LaurentU 
extra  muros)\  anotber  church  dedicated  to  bim  is  St 
LaurentU  in  Damaso,  He  is  commemorated  on  the  lOtb 
of  August.  Tbe  earliest  accounts  of  his  martyrdom  are 
to  be  found  in  Ambros.  De  offic.  mimstr.  i,4i ;  ii, 28.  Tbe 
most  glowing  account  of  bim  is  Pradentius'B  Hymn,  in 
Laur,  (PiudentiuSjPerw^A.). — ^Herzog,  Reat-Encyldop, 
yiii,  232 ;  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kircken-Lex.  yi,  865. 

ŁaurentiuB  Valla,  a  distinguisbed  bumanist,  was 
bom  at  Romę  in  1415.  He  was  atill  young  when  tbe 
reaction  against  scbolasticiam  set  in,  and  took  an  actiye 
part  in  the  conflict.  He  attacked  the  autbenticity  of 
Constantine  the  Greafs  deed  of  donation  in  bis  DefaUo 
eredita  et  ementita  Consłanttni  donatione  Declamatio,  aa 
also  all  the  other  unprored  assertions  of  the  theologiana. 
Thus  be  ąuestioned  the  origin  of  the  so-called  Apostles' 
Creed,  pointed  out  the  faults  contained  in  the  old  Latin 
yeraions  of  the  Bibie,  and  appiicd  pbilological  eKegesia 
to  tbe  New  Testament.  It  is  no  wonder  tbat  by  sucb  a 
coorae  be  gained  many  enemies,  especially  among  tbe 
dergy,  wbo  denounoed  bim  as  an  infideL  He  was  com- 
pelled  to  leave  liome,  and  retired  to  the  court  of  Al- 
pbonae,  king  of  Naples,  wbo,  tbougb  fifty  yeara  of  age, 
DOW  commenced  to  study  Latin  under  Yalla^a  tuition. 
Herę,  boweyer,  be  commenced  anew  bis  arguments  on 
tbe  Trinity,  free  will,  tbe  yows  of  continence,  and  other 
delicate  ąuestions,  and  was  therefore  accused  of  beresy 
by  tbe  ecclesiastical  autborities.  King  Alphonse  auc- 
ceeded  in  saying  bis  life,  but  could  not  preyent  bis  be- 
ing  wbipped  publicly  around  tbe  conyent  of  St.  Jacob. 
Talia  then  returned  to  Romc,  where  be  found  a  protector 
in  pope  Nicholas  Y,  wbo  gaye  bim  permiasion  to  teach, 
and  granted  bim  a  salary.  Herę  again  be  entered  into 
a  most  yiolent  controyeray  with  Poggi.  He  died  at 
Romę  in  1457.  His  works,  in  wbicb  be  attacks  scho- 
lastic  theology  morę  with  the  weapons  of  common  aense 
tban  of  philosopby,  are  especially  directed  against  Aris- 
totle  and  Boetius,  wbom  be  considers  aa  tbe  founders  of 
the  scholastic  dialect.  He  looked  upon  the  eyidences 
of  Christianity  as  a  result  of  aane  buman  reason,  wbicb, 
in  its  deyelopmcut,  bas  become  participant  in  the  divine 
revelation.  But  he  was  far  from  attempting  to  inquire 
further  into  these  reyelations  by  analyzing  their  myste- 
riea.  He  says  tbat  there  are  many  thiuga  we  cannot 
know,  and  tbat  we  must  reapect  the  myatery  with  wbicb 
it  bas  plcased  God  to  aurround  tbem.  His  tendency  is 
eminently  practical;  according  to  bim  there  ia  no  vir- 
tue  without  falth,  and  all  witbout  it  ia  but  ainfulnesa. 
Where  bope  no  longer  pointa  to  higher  and  etemal 
bappineaa,  notbing  can  remain  but  the  falae  boncsty  of 
the  atoic,  or  the  materiał  aenae  of  the  epicure.  Without 
bope  of  a  futurę  life  there  can  be  no  yirtue,  only  mia- 
oy;  tbe  peace  and  inner  aatisfaction  of  wbicb  pbiloao- 


pbera  boast  are  but  fąLaebooda.  Ttue  yirtne  ia  mideni- 
ably  aboye  worldly  deairea — ^it  ia  tbe  chief  reqaisite  of 
bappineas ;  but  it  muat  be  Christian  yirtue,  not  tbat  of 
the  pbiloeopbera.  Among  hia  worka  are  to  be  noticed 
Elegantia  L,atim  aemwnis  (Yenice,  1471, 6  yols.  foL ;  Par. 
1575, 4to) : — De  lib^v  arbitrio : — De  roluptaie  ac  de  rero 
bono  libri  iU: — Fabuła  ei  /aeetioB;  and  eapecially  tbe 
aboye  De  faho  eredita  et  ementita  CoMtantini  donatione 
dedamatio.  Hia  oollected  worica  were  publiahed  at  Basie 
in  1540,  folio,  and  at  Yenice  in  1592.  See  H.  Ritter, 
Ge$chicht€  d,  Christl  Pkilosophie,  y,  243-261 ;  Herzog, 
Realr-Encyldop,  yiu,  232, 283 ;  Wetzer  o.  Welte,  Kirche»- 
Lex,  yi,  366. 

Łauria,  Francis  Laurknt  Bbancatk  de,  an  Ital- 
ian  theologian,  was  bom  at  Lauria,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naplea,  in  1611.  He  joined  the  Franciscana,  was  madę 
caidinal  by  Innocent  XI  in  1687,  and  died  at  Romo 
Noy.  30,  1693.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  tbe  four 
books  of  Scofs  aentencea  (8  yols.  folio) : — Derola  laudis 
ad  sanctiuimam  Trhdiatem  Oratio  (Romę,  1695, 12mo) : 
— De  Pradestinałione  et  Reprobatione  (Romę,  1688,  4to; 
Rouen,  1715).  In  tbis  laat  work  be  dcfended  Augua- 
tinc'a  doctrine  on  grace  againat  the  Molinista  and  Jan- 
aeniata.  See  Perenn^a,  Biographie  Chretienne  et  Anti- 
Chrełienne ;  Joannea  a  Sancto- Antonio,  Biblioth^  Fran^ 
ciscancu — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ghu  xxix,  939.   (J.  N.  P.) 

Ziaurie,  James,  D.D.,  a  Preabyterian  minister,  waa 
bom  Fcb.  11,  1778,  in  Edinburgb,  Scotland,  where  be 
also  receiyed  hia  education.  He  waa  licenaed  in  1800, 
and  continued  to  preach  in  hia  natiyc  country  for  two 
yeara,  after  wbicb  he  came  to  America,  haying  been  pre- 
yioualy  ordained.  In  1803  be  waa  inatalled  pastor  of  the 
Aaaociate  Reformed  Congregation,  and  waa  inatmmen- 
tal  in  the  eatabliabmcnt  of  tbe  firat  place  of  Proteatant 
worahip  in  Waabington,  D.  C.  He  waa  employed  also 
dnring  hia  miniatry  as  a  clerk  in  tbe  regiater*a  office  of 
tbe  Treaaury.  He  died  April  18,  1858.  He  publiahed 
A  ^erfnoR.---Sprague,  AnnadBf  iy,  814. 

Łavacram.    SeeFo^rr;  Layatobt. 

Łaval,  Francois  de  Montmorekcy,  a  noted  prel- 
ate  of  the  Roman  CathoUc  Church,  waa  bora  at  Layal^ 
France,  Marcb  23, 1622,  and  early  dedded  for  tbe  prieat- 
bood.  He  waa  ordained  priest  at  Paria  Sept.  23, 1645; 
became  archdeacon  of  Eyreax  in  1658,  and  biahop  of 
Petrea  and  yicar  apostolic  of  New  France  in  1658.  In 
tbe  year  foUowing  be  went  to  Quebec  and  aasumed  tbe 
goyemment  of  tbat  aee ;  wbile  there,  fonnded  the  Semi- 
nary  of  Quebec  in  1663,  and  in  1666  conaecrated  tbe  pa- 
rochial  church  of  Quebec.  He  returned  to  France  in 
1674.  In  1688,  boweyer,  be  returned  again,  and  retired 
to  tbe  aeminary  be  bad  founded,  and  to  thia  acbool  mada 
oyer  all  hia  priyate  poeaeaaiona.  He  died  at  Quebeo 
May  6, 1708.  Layal  ia  aaid  to  baye  exerciaed  aa  pow- 
erful  an  influence  oyer  tbe  ciyil  aa  be  did  oyer  tbe  ec- 
cleaiaatical  affiura  of  tbe  colony.  See  Drakę, />ieftofKiy3f 
ofA  merican  Biocrapk^f  a.  y. 

Łavalette,  Anthony  de,  a  French  Jesuit,  wbo  be- 
came the  indirect  cauae  of  tbe  auppreaaion  of  bis  order 
in  France  in  1764,  was  bom  near  Yalbrea  OcL  21, 1707. 
He  entered  the  aociety  at  Toulouae  OcL  10, 1725;  waa 
for  a  time  profeaaor  at  Puy  and  Rodez,  and  waa  ordained 
prieat  in  1740.  In  1741  he  went  to  Martinique,  where 
be  bad  at  firat  the  care  of  a  pariah ;  then  became  admin- 
istrator of  the  misaion,  and  waa  intruated  with  all  its 
teroporal  concems.  Appointed  generał  of  tbe  Jeauits* 
raiaaion  in  South  America  in  1754,  be  indulged  in  wild 
commercial  speculations  for  the  purpoae  of  cancelling 
the  debta  of  the  mission,  but  tbcy  all  failed ;  be  became 
bankrupt,  and  had  to  leaye  tbe  country.  Ile  retired  to 
Kngland,  waa  disowned  by  the  aociety,  and  died  some 
time  after  1762.  The  aociety  waa  sued  by  bis  crcditors, 
but  declined  any  responsibility  for  hia  engagementa  con- 
tractcd  without  tbe  conaent  or  knowledge  of  hia  superi- 
ora ;  the  ąueation  waa  referred  to  Parliament,  wbicb  de- 
cided  against  the  Jeauits.  The  suma  claimed  amounted 
to  fiye  million  franca.    On  tbe  8tb  of  May,  1761,  the  Jea- 
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uits  were  condemned  to  pay  the  whole  amount  and  cobŁs; 
and  on  Aug.  6, 1761,tfaeir  institution  itaelf  was  attacked 
as  Ulega],  and  as  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  country. 
This  finally  led  to  the  sappresaion  of  the  oider  in  France 
by  an  edict  of  Nor.  1764.  See  Senac  de  Meilhan,  De  la 
Degtrudion  da  JisuUet  en  France,  in  the  Melangei  d'His- 
(oire  et  de  lAtteraturef  published  by  Crawford,  and  in  the 
appendix  to  the  Memoire*  de  Mme.  du  Ilaiutet ;  Kanke, 
UtML  ofthe  Papaąff  ii,  296  8q. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  JBiog,  Ge- 
wiraJUj  zzix,  973. 

Ła^ater,  Johann  Kaapar,  a  noted  Swiss  the- 
ologian  and  preachcTt  one  of  the  moat  interesting  men 
of  the  last  century,  waa  bom  at  ZUrich  Nov.  15, 1741. 
Uł»  father,  Henry  Layater,  was  doctor  of  medicine  and 
member  of  the  goyemment  of  ZUrich.    Hia  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Reguła  Escher,  was  a  woman 
of  mariied  character  and  extraordinary  glfts.   His  child- 
hood  was  not  marked  by  any  great  signs  of  promise  as 
a  student,  but  be  had  a  decided  tendency  to  religion, 
and  a  great  predilection  for  singing  hymns  and  reading 
the  Bibie.     It  was  while  at  school  in  ZUrich  that  he 
eonoeired  the  idea  of  becoming  a  minister  of  the  Gos- 
peL     In  1755  Layater  entered  the  college  in  his  natiye 
city.     In  1759  he  began  his  theological  studies,  and  in 
1762  was  ordained  a  minister,     In  conseąuence  of  com- 
plications  in  the  political  aflairs  of  his  countr}%  ho  tray- 
eOed  in  company  with  the  celebrated  painter  Fuseli, 
and  successirely  >'i8ited  the  uniyenities  of  Leipsic  and 
Berlin.     He  also  yisited  Barth,  in  Pomerania,  for  the 
theological  adyice  of  the  celebrated  proyost  Spalding. 
In  1764  he  retnmed  to  his  natiye  place,  and  occupied 
himself  with  the  duties  of  the  ministerial  ofBce  and 
Biblical  studies.     He  also  wrote  some  poetry,  inspired 
by  the  poetical  productions  of  Bodmer  and  Klopstock. 
In  1766  he  married  Miss  Anna  Schinz,  the  daughter 
of  a  highly  respectable  merchant     As  the  result  of 
his  study  of  Bodmer  and  Klopstock,  he  published  in 
1767  his  SchtceUzerliedery  containing  his  flnest  poems, 
which  was  followed  by  his  Auasichten  in  die  Ewu/keU 
(1768-73, 3  yols.),  the  first  of  a  series  of  works  in  which 
he  maintained  the  perpetuity  of  miracles,  the  irresisti- 
błlity  of  prayer.  And  the  necessity  for  eyeiy  person  to 
cooceiye  of  God  as  manifested  in  Christ  crucified  in  or- 
der to  be  really  aliye  to  himself.    The  last  doctrine  was 
called  his  Christomania.     In  1769  Layater  was  madę 
deaoon  of  the  Orphan-house  Church  at  ZUrich,  whcre 
the  extnordinary  effect  of  his  sermons,  his  blameless 
life,  and  beneyolent  disposition  madę  him  the  idol  of 
bis  oongregation,  while  his  printed  sermons  sent  forth 
his  famę  to  distant  parta.    It  was  resenred,  howeyer, 
for  his  Phyńognomische  Fragmentu  zur  JBeJordenmg  der 
Mfasckenkamimas  und  MenscheiUifhe  (Leipsic,  1775-78) 
to  extend  his  celebrity  generally.     This  work,  which 
has  oftcn  been  rcprinted  and  translated  (best  by  Dr.  H. 
Hunter,  London,  1789-98, 5  yols.  royai  4to),  was  the  first 
elaboratc  attempt  to  reduce  physiognomy  to  a  science. 
Haring  in  early  life  been  acquainted  with  a  large  num- 
ber  of  eminent  men,  he  had  observcd  corresponding 
pi>ints  of  resemblance  in  their  minds  as  well  as  thcir 
featores,  and  from  a  disposition  to  generalize  he  was 
led  to  adopt  a  (ixed  system,  and  wrote  this  work  in 
the  hope  that  it  might  promote  greatly  the  welfare  of 
mankind,  an  eflbrt  in  which  he  moderately  succeeded. 
He  illustrated  it  with  numerous  cngrayings  and  yign- 
ettea,  and  it  is  superior  in  respect  of  paper  and  typog- 
rmphy  to  any  book  preyiously  issued  from  the  German 
prem.    Layater  had  remarkable  powcrs  of  obseryation, 
and  skill  in  detecting  character.     He  differed  from  all 
who  had  pieceded  him  in  this  science.    In  order  to  form 
an  opinion  of  the  character  from  the  face,  he  reąuircd 
to  see  the  face  at  rest — ^in  sleep  or  in  an  unconscions 
State.    "The  greater  part  of  the  physiognomists,**  hc 
says,  '^  speak  only  of  the  passions,  or  rather  of  the  ex- 
terior  ńgns  of  the  passions,  and  the  expre8sion  of  them 
in  the  muscles.    But  these  extenor  signs  are  only  tran- 
aent  dicumstancos,  which  are  easily  discoyerable.    It 
haa  therefore  always  been  my  otgect  to  consider  the 


generał  and  fundamental  chaiacter  of  the  man,  from 
which,  aocording  to  the  state  of  his  exterior  circum- 
Btances  and  relations,  all  his  passions  arise  as  from  a 
root."  Layater's  "  Fragmente**  g^ye  rise  to  considerable 
discussion,  and  oocasioned  generał  excitement.  He  was 
\'isited  at  Ztirich  by  throngs  of  eminent  and  carious  per- 
sons,  whose  character  he  usually  judged  with  great  sa- 
gacity ;  at  a  glancc  he  recognised  Necker,  Mirabeau, 
and  Mercier.  In  1775  he  was  elevated  to  the  pastorate 
of  the  Grphan-houae ;  in  1778  was  elected  second  pas- 
tor of  St.  Peter^s  Church  in  ZUrich,  and  in  1786  he  was 
called  to  fili  the  position  of  chief  pastor,  madę  racant  by 
the  death  of  his  associate.  Whcn  the  French  Keyolu- 
tion  broke  out  Layater  was  a  zealous  partisan  of  it,  but 
the  execution  of  Louis  Xyi  madę  him  tum  in  disgust 
from  the  Kepublican  party,  and  in  1798,  when  the  French 
took  possession  of  Switzerland,  he  protested  against  their 
rayages  in  a  publication  addressed  to  the  Directory,  en- 
titled  ^*  Words  of  a  free  Swiss  to  a  great  Nation,"  which, 
on  accomit  of  its  high-toned  courage,  gained  the  ap- 
plause  of  all  Europę.  This  work  was  addressed,  under 
his  own  name,  to  Reubel,a  member  ofthe  French  goy- 
emment at  that  time,  but  was  printed  without  his  co- 
operation,  and  morę  than  a  hundred  thousand  copies 
circulated.  At  the  same  time  he  gaye  a  thrilling  dis- 
course  from  his  pulpit  from  the  words, "  Let  eyery  soul 
be  Bubject  unto  the  higher  powers.  For  there  is  no 
power  but  of  God,**  etc.  (Rom.  xiii,  1-^).  This,  as  may 
be  supposed,  produced  an  indescribable  excitcment,  The 
Swiss  Directory  at  first  resolyed  upon  his  banishment. 
Difiiculties  were  in  the  way  of  canying  out  this  rigid 
measure,  and  the  decree  was  changed  to  siispension  from 
his  ofliice.  This,  too,  was  preyented  by  bis  friends,  and 
finally  he  received  only  a  gentle  expre8Słon  of  disap- 
proyal.  A  few  months  later,  howeyer,  while  away  from 
home  for  his  hcalth,  he  was  seized  and  carried  prisoner 
to  Basie,  on  the  charge  of  conspiracy  against  the  French. 
but  was  released,  after  a  confinement  of  seycral  weeka, 
for  want  of  eyidence.  On  his  return  to  ZUrich  he  re- 
newed  his  pastorał  labors,  and  opposed  with  all  his  en- 
ergies  the  opprcssiye  measiires  of  the  French  Directory. 
On  the  26th  of  September,  1799,  after  the  French  had 
taken  possession  of  Zurich,  as  Layater  was  standing  near 
his  own  house  and  trying  to  pacify  some  disorderly  sol- 
diers  with  money,  he  receiyed  a  gun-shot  from  one  of 
them,  which,  though  it  healed  for  a  time,  flnally  proyed 
fatal.  The  last  year  of  his  life  was  one  of  great  bodily 
suffering,  occasioned  by  his  wound,  which  he  borę  with 
Christian  patience,  praying  for  the  roan  who  had  wound- 
ed  him.  He  desir^  that  the  culprit  should  not  be  ar- 
rested.  ''  I  would,  with  all  my  seyere  pain,  haye  mnch 
morę  sorrow  if  I  knew  that  any  punishment  were  done 
to  him,  for  he  certainly  knew  not  what  hc  did."  He  at 
the  same  time  inscribed  some  beautiful  poetical  lines  to 
him.  During  the  inter\'als  of  suffering  his  mental  ac- 
tivity  continued  unabated.  He  was  never  idle.  When 
trayeUing  or  taking  daily  exercise,  and  eyen  at  his 
meals,  hc  always  had  a  pcncil  and  papcr,  that  he  might 
write  down  any  new  thought  that  might  suggest  itself. 
He  wrote,  during  this  period  of  bis  life,  seyeral  smali 
works  or  poems.  Among  them  were  "  Zllrich  at  the  bc- 
ginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Centurj","  "Swan  Song,  or 
Last  Thoughts  of  a  Departing  One  on  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
and  Memoriał  Lcayes."  The  latter  hc  desired  to  be  given 
afler  his  death,  as  little  legacics,  to  his  friends.  Laya- 
ter's  relation  to  his  fiock  was  always  of  the  most  inti- 
mate  character,  as  is  eyinced  by  his  reąucst,  not  long 
before  his  death,  to  be  afibrded  one  morę  opportunity  to 
speak  to  his  beloycd  congrcgation,  and  partake  with 
them  of  the  holy  sacrament.  Ho  was  carried  to  hia 
much-lored  Church,  whcre  he  met  a  large  asscmbly  of 
deyoted  and  sorrowing  people.  One  who  was  present 
on  the  occasion  wrote :  "  His  face  was  fiłled  with  ear^ 
nestness  and  loye,  by  which,  though  death  could  be  read 
in  every  one  of  his  features,  he  seemed  to  be  reflecting 
the  yery  glory  of  heaycn."  When  he  was  no  longcr 
abłe  to  sit  up  and  hołd  his  pen,  he  dictated  to  an  aman- 
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DOiBia.  On  thc  lut  eveiiing  of  thc  old  yeir,  while  lv 
iDg  ia  bed,  uid  bii  friendi  wtre  obliged  lo  Hand  vei7 
neai  lo  undenUnd  him,  he  dicUIed  Mme  lioes  (Gcnnu 
heiaineten)  to  be  t«d  tbe  followmg  daj  lo  hi*  cougre- 
gation.     He  died  Ihe  2d  of  January,  1801. 

Laval«  wai  one  of  the  nioat  remaikable  men  of  hu 
time.  He  had  an  original  mind,  and  was  a  lnie  philos- 
iq>her.  He  wrote  wiih  acceptance  dd  a  Rreat  Yanetj 
of  subjectĄ  aod  on  nonę  more  efTecliTely  than  on  ques- 
tiona  of  tbeolog}'.  Among  tboec  wbo  knew  him  besi, 
be  wBi  dielinguLabed  mnre  bj  bis  morał  traiti  than  by 
bij  inlellectual  gifla;  by  bia  puiity  of  hearc,  hił  deep 
humiUty,  bi)  feiYBnt  piety,  bis  Cbrislian  cbarity  and 
leal  for  mankiad.  A  more  thoroughly  good  maa  and 
deTOted  Cbiiatian  the  annala  of  lileiature  do  not  exbib- 
iL  Goethe  at  one  time  uid  of  bim, "  He  is  ihe  besr 
gicatest,  wiseat,  uncerasl  of  all  morUl  and  imminat 
men  that  1  know."     He  alwaya  finnly  dung  to  hig  pe- 

iuterpretations  witli  anctent  orthodosy,  and  mjatŁcal 
eren  to  lupenlilioa.  One  leading  article  of  his  taith 
wai  abeli^inihe  Kruible  manifesulion  of  snpeniatunl 
powere.  Hia  diaposition  to  give  credence  to  the  mino 
uloui  led  him  to  ti«heve  tbe  auange  pretensioni  of  many 
indiWdualB,  such  aa  the  power  to  esordae  derila,  to  per 
form  curee  by  animal  magnelism,  etc  Some  even  au»- 
peclM  him  of  Koman  Catboliciam.  Thua,  while  his 
mysttcal  tendency  rendered  him  an  objęci  ofridicule  to 
(be  party  called  tbe  enlighteaed  (AufgekUri?),  Ihe  fa- 

reUgianistsDftheoldaćhDor(A'«^l77rfefi.  a.v.).  YeC 
wilhal,  many  of  tbe  religiona  world,  eyen  of  thoee  not 
immediatcly  belonging  to  bia  oongregation,  regarded 
Lavater  with  great  veneration,  and  thoae  wbo  were 
enlertńned  by  a  correapondence  with  him  ibund  his 
lettcrs  the  great  source  of  Ibeir  apiritiul  coiuolation. 
HU  biograptiy  by  his  aon-in-law  Ucsenet  (^Lrberube- 
tchrtibunff  Laeaieri),  by  far  the  most  comgdele,  appeared 
in  1802  (3  vola.  Hv-a),aiid  an  excelJent  selectiou  from  his 
works  by  Orelll(Zurich,  1^41-44,  Svols.Svu>.  See  Ap- 
pletoa'B  .Vnr  A  mtriam  Cyctopadui,  e.  V. ;  Hedge,  ProK 
H^rtrfna^Umaany  (PhiladeLlS4tt),p.l8T-lł<9t  Arna 
LaeaUr,  or  Pieturt  of  Saiti  PaUoral  Lift  ta  the  Lott 
Cmlury  (Cindnna^  1870);  Hagenbach,  Hitlory  oflhe 
Charck  in  Ihe  ISIk  aiidiiih  Crnluria  (New  Yofk,  1869) ; 
Bodemann,  Laealer  (18fi«) ;  Nitzacb,  l,<mHer  u.  UrlUrt 
(1857)  i  Urbrr  Lataltr'i,  ltmbr't,  nad  StUtitmacher'! 
KirchaifftiiAirhlliiAe  Brdealaiiff,iD  the  AUgrtii.  Kirchm- 
lar.  185ti,No.91  eq.;  and  tbe  exccllent  article  bySchen- 
kel,  in  Herzog,  Rtal-Enrsthp.  viii,  233  sq. 

La^ateT,  IiOuia,  a  Swiss  Prolealant  theologian, 
wBi  bom  at  Kybourg  Man^h  I,  la-J7.  He  went  to  Stras- 
burg Id  154d,  and  łłierc  became  intimately  acquBinted 
with  the  theologians  Buccr  and  Slurm.    He  afteruirds 
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After  viaitiiig  Italy 
lo  /.uncti,  wnere  ne  became  atcbdeacon  and  canon  in 
1550,  and  dnally  head  paslor  in  1585.  tle  died  July 
15, 1586.  Hia  principal  worka  are.  De  Rilibui  et  Iiali- 
ItUłt  enletia  Tigunna  {Zurich,  1559,  Hvd):  — //iMorui 
de  origiof  rl  progreau  Controreiiia  Siierammlaria  ik 
Caaa  Domba  (ZUrich,  1563  and  1572,  8vo);— Z)e  Spec- 
Irii,  l-emariliai  tt  mugmt  atgut  iiuolilii  /ragoribui  ei 
pmtagitiunihut  gutt  obtium  Aonwuiin,  dadea^  mulatUt- 
nesjue  imperioran  praeedimt  (ZUr.  1670, 12mOi  trana- 
lated  iiito  moat  European  languajte»):_)'om  Leben  u. 
Tod  Heinrich  BuUingen  (Zllrich,  157G);  and  a  number 
of  exegclical  and  devotiona]  worka.  -See  Adam,  l'ir/e 
Theahg.GrrrmiH!  Yerhegden,  £(o^  ;  Hntiiuger.  AfU. 
r^jDi-ino,— Hoefer,  A"our.  Bing.  Giniralt,  XJdx.,  994. 

IdlTatory  (Lat.  lacatarium),  ■  cistem  or  troogh  to 
waah  in.  There  waa  uaually  a  lavalory  in  Ihe  cloialers 
ofmonasticealab1ishments,atwhich  the  iomatea  waahed 
Ibeir  banda  and  faces,  aleo  tbe  aurplieea  and  oiher  vest- 
menta ;  some  are  atill  exlanL  This  name  is  aisu  given 
to  Che  piKina  (q.  v.).     In  the  aoulh  of  Germany  th« 
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Mm  of  «ater  or  a  louniain  in  ttte  m 
ttDDgb*  around  the  aides  for  waahing 


ŁaveT  (1i'2  and  "i^B,  fayor',  prop.  a  baiin  for  boil- 
ing  in,  and  ao  ugnifying  a  "  pan*  foi  cooking,  1  Sam.  ii, 
U;  OT  a  firt-pan,  "  heartb,"  Zech.  xii,  6;  alw  a  paipU 
or  "acaSold"  of  aimilar  form  for  ■  roetnim,  2  Chron.  vi, 
13 ;  elsewhere  apoken  of  tbe  aacred  waab-bowl  of  tbe 
labetnacle  and  Tempie,  Exod.  xxx,  18,  28;  xxxi,  9; 
xxxv,  16;  xxiTiii,  »-,  xxxix,  39;  xl,  7,  II,  30;  Lev. 
viu,  11 :  2  Kings  xvi,  17 1  pinr.  fem.  1  Kinga  vii,  30,  SB, 
40,  43;  plural  maac  2  Chron.  iv,  6, 14;  SepL  Xaur^, 
Vuig.  labram),  a  banu  to  oontain  ibe  waUr  uaed  by  tbe 
prieMs  in  Ibeir  al>lutions  duiioj  their  sacred  miniaU*- 
tions.     This  was  of  two  aorta  in  different  peiioda. 

1.  The  original  one  was  fabricaled  al  tbe  divine  con>- 
mand  (Exod.  xix,  18)  of  brasa  {capptr,  P^nj,  sec 
BUir,  Ssmbołik,  i,  484,  485;  Hicfaaelia,  Sot.  GólL.  am- 
mnif.  iv;  Umbreil,in  tbe  5rudtai  mJ /frifitai,  1843,  p. 
157),  out  oflhe  metal  mirrora  wbicb  the  women  bronght 
IhHU  Egypt  (Eiod.  xxxviii,  8).  The  notion  heM  by 
Botne  Jewish  writere,  and  re|ńiHiuced  by  Franiiua,  BiihT 
{Symb.  i,  484),  and  otheni,  founded  on  Ihe  omiaaion  of 
Ihe  word  "  womcn,"  Ihat  tbe  brueo  vea8el,  being  pol- 
lahed,  served  aa  a  miiror  to  Ihe  Leyiles,  ia  nntenable. 
(See  the  paraUel  paaaage,  1  Sam.  ii,  22,  where  D"^), 
yotaucim,  ia  inaerted;  Gesenius  on  llie  prep.  S,  p.  172; 
Keil,B»Ł  Arth.  pi.  i,  c.  1,  S  19;  Glaasius, PAiI.  Satr.  i, 
580,  ed.  Daihe;  Ugbtfuol,  Detcr.  Ttmpl.  c.  37,  1 ;  Jen- 
ningii,y«F.<lMrł;.p.302;  KnSM,  Karlig.  fj/y.  l/amJt. 
ExDd.xxiviii;  Phila,rtr.iros.iii,l6;  ii,  156,  ed.  Uan- 
gey.)     Its  aiie  andshape  are  not  giren,  but  it  ig  Ihougbt 
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tbe  priesta  wcre  lo  waah  Ibeir  banda  and  their  feet 
Hbenever  they  entered  the  labemacle,  or  camo  near  lo 
the  allar  lo  minialcr  (£xnd.  xl,  32).  It  atood  in  ihe 
court  between  the  ahar  and  tbe  door  of  Ihe  tabenucle , 
and,  according  to  Jewi^  tradition,  a  tittle  (o  the  Boolh 
(Exod.  xxx,  19,  21;  Keland,  AhL  Hebr.  pL  i,  eh.  iv,  9; 
CIemens,i>«Liibn)^'>iHi,iii,  9;  ap,Ugolini  Tiea.  xix). 
U  rested  on  a  baaii  (*,3,  hen,  Scpt.  liaaii),  i.  e.  a  foul, 
rbnugh  by  aome  explauied  to  be  a  oover  (Clemena,  iU. 
c.  iii,  6),  of  copper  or  braaa,  which  was  likewiaB  madę 

Ihe  door  of  the  Ubemacle  court  (Exod.  xxx\-iii,  8). 
Tliis  "  f»ot'' accma,  from  the  diacinct  menlion  eoiuitanity 
madę  of  ii,  to  have  been  aometbing  more  than  a  mera 
sland  OT  aupport.  Probably  it  formed  a  bwcr  basin  lo 
cstch  tbe  waler  which  flowed,  througb  lapa  or  olber- 
wiae,  from  Ihe  laver.  The  pńeata  oould  not  have  waabed 
in  tbe  larer  itaelf,  as  all  the  waler  woold  have  beea 
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theRłiy  defiled,  and  8o  woaM  have  bad  to  be  renewed 
for  each  ablotioD.  Tbe  Orientak,  in  tbeir  wasbings, 
make  ow  of  a  Ycasel  with  a  long  spout,  and  wasb  at  the 
BtieaiD  wbich  inues  from  tbenoe,  the  waate  water  being 
noeiTed  in  a  baam  wbicb  is  placed  undemeatb.  See 
Ablution.  It  bas  tberefore  been  suggested  that  tbey 
beki  tbeir  banda  and  feet  under  etreams  tbat  flowed 
from  tbe  biTer,  and  tbat  tbe  **  foot"  caugbt  tbe  water 
that  feU.  Aa  no  mention  is  madę  of  a  yessel  wbereat 
to  wiBh  tbe  parta  of  tbe  victim8  ofTered  in  sacrifioe,  it 
is  presomed  that  tbe  layer  senred  tbis  purpoee  alao. 
The  Jewisb  commentatorB  state  (perbapa  leferring,  how- 
erer,  to  tbe  later  yesaela  in  tbe  Tempie)  tbat  any  kind 
of  water  might  be  naed  for  the  laver,  but  tbat  tłie  water 
must  be  cbanged  every  day.  They  alao  mention  that 
tUution  befoie  entering  the  tabemacle  waa  in  no  caae 
dispensed  with.  A  man  might  be  perfectly  dean,  might 
be  ąuite  free  from  any  ceremoniał  impuńt}'^,  and  might 
even  bare  wasbed  bu  banda  and  feet  before  be  left 
home,  bat  still  be  could  by  no  meana  enter  the  tabema- 
cle witbout  preTioua  ablution  at  tbe  layer.  "  In  tbe 
acooantof  the  ofTering  by  tbe  woman  suapected  of  adol- 
teiy  there  is  mention  madę  of  *  boly  water*  mixed  with 
dost  from  the  floor  of  tbe  tabemaclei  wbicb  the  woman 
was  to  drink  acoording  to  certain  ritea  (Numb.  y,  17). 
Mott  probably  thia  waa  water  taken  from  tbe  layer. 
Perhaps  tbe  same  sbould  be  said  of  the  *  water  of  puri- 
fjing'  (Numb.  yiii,  7),  wbich  waa  aprinkled  on  tbe  Le- 
Tites  on  occaaion  of  tbeir  conaecration  to  tbe  seryice  of 
tbe  Lord  in  the  tabemacle**  (Fairbaim).  Like  tbe  otber 
yeaseb  bekmging  to  tbe  tabemacle,  tbe  layer  waa,  to- 
gether  with  its  "  foot,**  coneecrated  with  oil  (Ley.  yiii, 
10,  II).  No  mention  is  found  in  tbe  Hebrew  text  of 
the  modę  of  tianaporting  it,  but  in  Numb.  iy,  14  a  pas- 
fiage  id  added  in  the  Sept.,  agreeing  with  tbe  Samaritan 
P^t  and  tbe  Samaritan  yersion,  wbich  prescribes  the 
method  of  packing  it,  yiz.  in  a  purple  doth,  protected 
by  a  skin  ooyering.    See  Tabrrnacle. 

2.  In  the  Tempie  of  Solomon,  when  tbe  nnmber  of  botb 
ptieats  and  Ttctims  bad  greatly  increased,  ten  layers 
woe  used  for  tbe  sacrificcs,  and  tbe  molten  aea  for  tbe 
peiaooal  ablutions  of  tbe  prieats  (2  Chroń,  iy,  6).  These 
Isveis  arc  morę  minutely  described  tban  tbat  of  tbe 
tabemacle.  Theae  likewiae  were  of  copper  ("  brass**), 
nised  on  baaea  (niSbTp,  from  "jtlS,  to  "  stand  upright,*' 

Gesenioa,  7%««aur.  p.  665, 670 ,  Sept.GFaecize8  fitx*i»v^t 
Tnlg.  heues)  (1  Kings  yii,  27,  89),  fiye  on  the  north  and 
fioutb  sidcs  reapectiydy  of  tbe  coart  of  the  priests.  They 
vere  oaed  for  waabing  tbe  animala  to  be  ofTered  in  bumt- 
dfferings  (2  Chroń,  iy,  6).  Joeepbua  {Ant.  yiii,  3,  6) 
gives  no  distinct  aocount  of  tbeir  form.  Abaz  mutila- 
ted  the  layer,  and  remoyed  it  from  its  base  (2  Kings 
XTi,  17).  Whetber  Hezekiab  reatored  the  parts  cut  off 
is  not  suted,  but  in  the  aocount  of  tbe  articles  taken  by 
tbe  ChakUeana  from  the  Tempie  only  tbe  bases  are 
BMotbned  (2  Kinga  xxy,  16;  Jer.  lii,  17;  Josephus 
omits  eyen  these,  A  nt.  z,  8,  5). 

"Tbe  dimenaions  of  tbe  baaes,  with  the  layers,  as 
giren  in  tbe  Hebrew  text,  are  four  cnbita  in  lengtb  and 
bnadth,  and  three  in  beight.  Tbe  Sept.  giyea  4  by  4, 
and  6  in  beigbt.  Joaepbns,  wbo  appears  to  baye  fol- 
lowcd  a  yarioua  reading  of  tbe  Sept.,  makes  tbem  fiye  in 
lengtb,  four  in  widtb,  and  8ix  in  beigbt  (1  Kings  yii,  28 ; 
Tbenins,  ad  kx^ ;  Josephus,  Ani.  yiii,  8, 8).  There  were 
to  eacb  four  wbeela  of  one  and  a  half  cubit  in  diameter, 
vith  spokea,  etc,  all  caat  in  one  piece.  Tbe  principal 
paits  reąniring  explanation  may  be  tbua  enumented : 
(<i)  *Borden*  (P1'^JiOp,  Sept.  avyK\tioftara,  Vulgate 
tntpturte\  probably  panels.  Gesenius  (  Tkesour,  p.  988) 
mppoees  these  to  haye  been  omaments  like  sqnare 
ihieUs,  with  engrayed  work.  (6)  *  Ledges*  (C^S^;?, 
iUx^luva^  junctunBf  from  S^IC,  'to  cut  in  notcbes,' 
Gesenius,  p.  1411),  )ointa  in  coroers  of  bases  or  filleta 
<overing  jointa.  (c)  '  Addidons*  (ri'^b,  from  njb,  *  to 
twine,*  Geaenioa,  p.  746;  x^>^>  ^''^  whence  Thenius 


suggeats  X<3poi  or  \wpa  aa  tbe  trae  reading),  probably 
festoons;  ligbtfoot  translatea  'margines  oblique  dcK 
scendentea.*  (d)  *PUte8*  (C^ą^C,  irpo«xovra,  axes,  Ge- 
senius, p.  972;  Ligbtfoot,  massa  cerece  ietragona)^  prob- 
ably axle8,  cast  in  the  same  piece  as  the  wheela.  (e) 
'Undersetters*  (nifins,  lu/tiai,  humerulif  Gesen.  p.  724), 
dther  the  nayes  of  the  wbeels,  or  a  sort  of  bandles  for 
moying  tbe  wbole  machinę;  Ligbtfoot  rendeia  'columnsB 
fuldentea  layacrum.'  (/)  'Nayes*  (D'»*n!|isn,  modiołi). 
(^)  'Spokea*  (D*^p1Śn,  radii;  tbe  two  words  combined 
in  the  Sept  »/  irpay/iareia,  Gesen.  p.  686;  Schleusner, 
Lex,  r.  T,  irpay/i.).  (A)  'FeDoes*  (O^^Są,  yuiroi,  cantkif 
Gesen.  p.  256).  (t) '  Cbapiter*  (n*nn'5,  Ki^aMę,  ntmmi- 
tasy  Gesen.  p.  725),  perhaps  tbe  rim  of  the  circular  open- 
ing  ('  montb,*  1  Kings  yii,  81)  in  tbe  conyex  top.  (k) 
A  *round  compass'  (n*^^D  baC,  Gesenius,  p.  985,  989, 
<rrp6yyv\ov  W»icX^ ;  rotundiias),  perhaps  tbe  conyex 
Toof  of  the  base.  To  these  parts  Josephus  adds  cbains, 
wbich  may  probably  be  the  festoons  aboye  mentioned 
(i4łi/.yiii,*8,6). 


Conjectural  Diagram  of  tbe  Laver.    (After  Tbenius.) 

«,  bordan  ;  6,  ktdgw ;  e,  additioiw ;  d,  nUtw  i  •,  «nd«rMtt«n ,  /,  nsTM  \  f , 
spokM ,  A,  r«U«w ;  i,  chcptUr ;  h,  roand  compiM. 

**  Tbenius,  with  whom  Keil  in  the  main  agrees,  botb  of 
tbem  difTering  from  Ewald,  in  a  minutę  examination  of 
the  wbole  passage,  but  not  without  some  transposition, 
cbiefly  of  the  greater  part  of  yer.  81  to  yer.  85,  deduces  a 
oonstraction  of  tbe  bases  and  layers,  wbicb  seems  fairly 
to  reconcile  the  yery  great  difficulties  of  the  subJecL  Fol- 
lowing  cbiefly  bis  description,  we  may  suppose  tbe  base 
to  baye  been  a  quadrangular  hollow  frame,  connected 
at  its  comers  by  pilasters  (ledgcs),  and  moyed  by  four 
wbeels  or  high  castora,  one  at  eacb  coraer,  with  bandlea 
(plates)  for  drawing  tbe  machinę.  Tbe  sides  of  tbis 
frame  were  diyided  into  three  yertical  panels  or  com- 
partmenta  (borders),  oraamented  with  basa-rdiefs  of 
lions,  oxen,  and  chembim.  The  top  of  the  base  was 
conyex.  with  a  circular  opening  of  one  and  a  half  cubit 
diameter.  The  top  itsdf  was  coyered  with  engrayed 
chembim,  lions,  and  palm-trees  or  branches.  Tbe 
beight  of  the  conyex  top  from  tbe  upper  piane  of  tbe 
base  was  one  and  a  half  cubit,  and  the  space  between 
this  top  and  the  lower  surface  of  the  layer  one  and  a 
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halt  cnbit  mora.  Tbc  lam  rested  od  auppottt  (under- 
aeOen)  riiing  from  Ihe  finir  comen  o(  tbe  bue.  Ench 
laver  coaUined  40  '  t»thł'  (Gr.  x^t)'  '>'  >'b'«it  300  gal- 
loTu.    IM  dimeiuiims,  therefore,  to  be  ia  proportioa  to 

been  aliout  thirty  iiichea  in  deplh.  The  gntt  heigbt 
ł>f  the  whale  machinę  wu  doubtlen  in  order  U>  bring  it 
Dear  the  height  of  (be  altar  (2  Cbnm.  iv,  1 ;  Ariu  Hon- 
uaia.  De  Ttmpii  Fabńca,  in  CriL  Sae.  viii,  S3e ;  light- 
roOC,  Dacr.  Templi,  c  xxx  vii,  S,  voL  i,  p.  646 ;  Theniiu,  in 
Kurtg.  Eitg.  IJani^.  on  1  Kinga  "iii  ">d  Append,  p,  41 ; 
Ewald,  Guchkhlr,  iii,  318 ;  Keil,  //ontt.  dtr  BM.  ArcL 
$  24,  p.  128,  129)*'  (Smith).  Ur.  Paine,  in  bis  work 
on  Salamim'i  Tempie  (plate  xii,  Hg.  h),  givea  the  follow- 
ing  eonjectural  view  or  one  of  theee  larm,  whicb  ia 
mora  compact,  leu  likely  to  be  DveTtunied,  and  mora 
doael  V  anilogoua  lo  the  fonn  of  the  great  ot  nwlten  aea 


(q.  V.),  Yet  in  neilher  oflbeM  figures  does  tht  "  baac," 
Ttith  iu  chest-Uke  Torm  and  inconvenient  beight.  scem 
Bt  all  adapted  to  the  ■bave  purpose  of  calching  the 
waite  wat«[,  or  of  udinfi;  in  any  way  the  ■b1ulinn%  un- 
lew  the  Uver  itwlf  vrere  fumished  with  i  npiiut,  and  the 
bax  below  fanned  a  tank  wilh  openingi  on  the  top  for 
receikńng  the  stream  after  it  had  sen-ed  its  cleaiiAing 
purpoae.  The  ponable  form  was  doubtlen  fur  conven- 
ien«  of  replenuliing  and  emptying. 

S.  la  the  Mcond  Tempie  tbere  appean  to  hare  becn 
only  one  laver  of  bnss  (Mishna.  ifiddoth,  iii,  6),  with 
(welve  iuateid  of  twa  slop-cocka,  and  a  machinę  for 
raiŃng  wałerandfillingit  (Mbhna,  Tamid,  i\i,H;  cotn- 
para  i,l,  iTunki,  iii,  10).  Of  ita  size  or  ahape  we  hare 
no  iofarmatian,  but  It  was  pmbably  like  thoae  of  Solo- 
mon's  Tempie.  Joaephm,  in  bia  descńptiun  of  Herod'i 
Tempie  ( War,  r,  b),  acarcd;  allades  ta  thls  laver.  See 
II.  U.  Clemena,  Dt  labro  aaeo  (Utr.  1725;  abo  in  Ugo> 
lini  Thtiutr.  jiys)  j  Lamy,  De  tabenuicjad.  iii,  6,  7,  p, 
4fi0  >q.,  and  table  16;  Yilalpandua,  Oa  Eiek.  ii.  p.  492; 
L'ICniperaiuinSmrciihii3ius'8J/iKAna,v,360;  Schaacht, 
Ańiniulr.  ad  Itea.  aalią.  p.  297  «q,;  ZlUlig,  ChenMta- 
tmiffoi,  p.  50  Bq,i  GrUneiien,  In  tbe  Slullgati.  KumlbL 
lW,ł4,No,5st|.;  jV.Clant8,Sonyioii.iiWK,(Groningen, 
Ijaa),  p.  Gói  Scacchi,  ifgraih.  tacr.  tlaodiHtm.  p.  41; 
and  tbe  varioii3  commentalora  on  the  paaugtn  of  .Scrip- 
lure,  cłpecially  Eoaeumllllcr,  and  Hengstcnbcjg'> /*m<aŁ 
ii,  133.    See  Teue-le, 

Łavert7.  William  W„  an  American  Prc«bvt«rian 
minister,  was  boni  in  Union  County,  Pa.,  June  16, 1828; 
was  educatod  at  Washington  College,  Pa.<cUin  of  1849), 
and  Hudied  theobgy  In  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary.  In  the  fali  of  1863  he  was  ordained  and  installed 
pamnr  of  Big  Spring  and  New  Cumberiand  churehe*, 
Ohio,  Inconne<tion  with  hU  ministerial  dutiea  be  alao 
filled  the  positiun  of  principal  of  Hagentown  Academv. 
In  18Ó7  he  aec^>ted  the  paiucrate  of  the  WellsyiUe  and 
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East  Iiverpool  chnrchn,  Ohio,  and  in  the  spring  of  186t 
be  wae  elected  principal  of  Mongolia  Acadetny,  at  Moc- 
gai]toTm,Weet  Ya.,  where  he  died  OcL  28, 1865.  Ur. 
LBveity  was  eepccially  adapted  (o  the  Iraining  and  in- 
łtruction  of  youth,  and  he  always  deroted  bimaelf  with 
untiring  aaiiduity  to  wbatever  tie  imdertook. — Wiłam, 
/'r»i.//u(oricafj4{iniina(',  1866,  p,  167. 

IiavlaU«,  PiKHBE  Joseph,  a  Koman  Catholic  prelate, 
wai  bom  in  Mauriac,  France,  in  1820,  and  received  both 
■  collegiale  and  theokigicBl  (ducation  in  tbe  universi[i« 
of  his  Dative  city.  In  1843  be  came  to  the  Cniud 
States,  and  was  ordained  priest  tbe  following  year.  Af- 
ter a  yoai^s  serrice  in  New  Yoik  City  he  was  madę  pro- 
fesaor  of  theology  in  St.  Mary'a  CuUege,  Lcbanon,  Ky,, 
and  in  18^  was  appoint«d  pmudent  of  the  same  inati' 
tution.  In  1859  he  declined  tbe  profTered  bisbopric  of 
Savannah,  bat  in  I8(>5  acceptcd  that  of  Louisville.  He 
died  Uay  1 1,1867.  Bisbop  LAviBlle  was  a  man  of  gieat 
leal  and  energy.  He  faunded  several  educalional  and 
beDevDlent  inalitutjons  in  his  diocesc  His  cbaracter 
vas  >uch  as  to  win  him  Ihe  alcem  not  oniy  of  bia  own 
people,but  of  the  citizenagenera]Iy._j4intTi;tM.4aiiaaI 
Ci/dapadia,  1867,  p.  428. 

IaftvliiBton,  GEOm^E,  an  Englisb  prelate,  noled  for 
his  antagonisra  to  Wesley  and  Whitefield,  was  bom  in 
Wiltshite  in  1683;  became  conon  of  St.  Paure,  lAiidoa, 
in  1732,  and  in  1747  was  promoled  to  tbe  bishopric  of 
ExeteT.  Shortly  aflei  his  elevation  to  the  episcopal 
dignlty,  Lavington,  who  bad  fiom  tbe  fint  looked  unfa- 
VDfably  upon  tbe  Mcthodislic  morement,  found  an  op- 
portimity  to  exeTt  hi»  episcopal  jurisdiction  upon  one 
oftbe  miniatcrs  of  bia  diocese,  the  Kev.  Mr.  Thomiwn, 
"the  tolcrant  and  zealousrectorof  SLGennis,''whohad 
dared  to  exen  bimself  in  behalf  of  ■  morę  gennine  and 
•ctiye  religioua  apirit  among  the  people  of  his  own  par- 
iab,  and  tbc  commimiCy  in  iis  neighboibood.  In  tbia 
insUnce  tbe  bishop  failed  uCterly  of  cuttiac  abort  the 
<vaiigelidng  effbits  of  an  eamest  and  zealous  servant  of 
God,  and  he  gsve  vent  lo  his  feelinga  by  a  public  attaii 
on  the  origlnators  of  the  wbole  moyement—Weeley  and 
Whilfifield— in  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Etdlmtiaim  of 
,VetiodiilM  and  Papitli  comporerf  (London,  1749,3  parta, 
8vo),  in  wbiob  he  "eiaggerated  their  teal  fau]l^  and 
imputed  to  them  many  Ihat  wen  monstmus  Sctiona.' 
The  attack  was  ot  once  taken  up  by  both  the  pentNia 
sauiled  in  the  pamphlet,  and  (rom  the  puaitiun  amimed 
by  Wealey  in  his  answei  many  of  the  English  Cbuifh 
divines  have  plucked  an  sirow  in  dtfence  of  their  own 
Church  in  WeBley's  day.  Soutbey  was  the  Brat  (o  cen- 
ne Wesley  fhr  tbe  use  of  iniemperale  language  in  his 
:ply  to  Laringtoo,  bat  thera  is  really  no  rewon  for 
any  one,  however  aniious  to  sbield  Mr.Wraley,  to  de- 
fend  his  harih  treatment  of  the  bishop,  when  we  con- 
that  the  prorocalion  was  great  indecd.  Mr.  Tr- 
erman,  We8ley'a  latest  biograpbcr  (London,  1S71, 8  toU 
8vo ;  N,  York,  Harpcr  and  Brolben,  8  vol3.  8vo,  1872). 
certainly  goes  loo  far  when  he  ailempta  to  elear  Wm- 
ley'»  sklrts  by  saying  ibat  L«vington  *■  deecrred  all  lie 
got ."  and  that  be  was  "  a  butToaning  bishop"  and  "  a  cow~ 
■rrily  caliimnialor"  (ii,  94,  153).  Bnt  tbere  ia  no  Jw 
tice  in  the  att«mpta  of  modem  Englisb  writcn  to  prstae 
bishop  Idrington  at  the  ejtpenae  of  Mr.Wraley.  Tbe 
bishop  madc  a  most  undignified  assaulc  on  nten  wbo 
were  engagcd  in  a  work  approved  and  owned  of  Uod, 
and,  as  his  later  conduct  towards  lady  Huntingiłon 
and  Wesley  bimsclf  proveB,  retnaled  trom  the  pnai- 
tion  be  had  taken. "  apolc^iing  to  beTladvabip  [Himt- 
ingdon]  snil  Ihe  Memra.  Whitefleld  and  Wesley  for  tbe 
haish  and  unjust  censurea  whieh  be  was  led  to  pass  do 
tbem,"  and  even  reque«ted  them  to  "accrpt  bia  an- 
feigned  regret  at  haviiig  unjustly  wounded  Iheir  feel- 
inga, and  esposcd  them  to  the  odium  of  tl>e  world"  i,/.ii./si 
//uiaMii^iina^/.t/Faiirf  7'iinnt,ch.vii>  How  in  tbp  face 
of  this  poHlinn,  howeyer  hypocritieal  on  the  part  of  Lar- 
inglon,  any  Enfrlish  wrilen  can  afford  to  defend  biabop 
Ijivingtnn'a  position,  as  haa  been  ilone  latelv  in  tbe 
yorth  ariluh  Renae  (Jan.  1871),  aeema  to  lu  MUl  nora 
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stniłg«  when  we  take  into  conrideration  tbe  attitude  of 
Wealey  on  hU  laśt  meedng  with  bishop  LATington :  **  I 
w«  well  pleaaed  to  partake  of  the  Loćd'8  Supper  with 
my  old  opponent,  bishop  LaTington.  Oh,  may  we  ńt 
down  together  m  the  kuigdom  of  our  Father  !*'  record- 
ed  by  Wesley  himaelf  in  his  joumal  of  1762.  Bishop 
LaringŁon,  indeed,  aeems  to  have  been  fond  of  polemical 
extnvaganoe^  for  a  few  years  afler  his  attack  on  Meth- 
odism  he  wrotc  The  Moravians  compared  and  detected 
(17&5, 8vo).  Besides  these  two  attacks  upon  fellow- 
ChiistiaDs,  he  pablished  some  oecańonal  Sermons.  He 
died  in  17C2.  See,  besides  the  references  akeady  madę, 
Fbhrhele,  Bisiory  o/Deamshire,  i,  813 ;  Sterens,  I/ist,  of 
MetkodUm,  i,  247, 806 ;  Metk.  Quart.  Remew,  1871,  p.  806 
są.  (J.H.W.) 

ŁawipediuiiL    See  Foot-wasring. 

Ła'W  is  usually  defined  as  a  ruU  of  acłion;  it  is 
morę  properiy  a  precept  or  command  coming  from  a  su- 
peńor  authoiity,  which  an  inferior  is  bound  to  obey. 
Soch  lawB  emanate  from  the  king  or  legislative  body  of 
1  Dstion.  Snch  enactments  of  ^  the  powers  that  be"  aze 
Kcogniaed  in  Scripture  as  lesting  upon  the  ultimate  au- 
thonty  of  the  dirine  Lawgiver  (Rom.  xiii,  1).  We 
piopose  in  this  article  to  discoss  only  the  rańous  dis- 
tioctions  or  applications  of  the  term,  in  an  ethical  sense, 
raerving  for  a  separate  place  the  conaderation  of  the 
Hossie  law,  in  its  yarious  aspects,  ceremoniał,  morał, 
smiciyiL 

L  Classification  ofLaws  cu  to  their  interior  Naturę, — 
\,*^ Penal Lawi*  are  soch  as  have  some  penalty  to  en- 
fone  them.  Ali  the  laws  of  God  are  and  cannot  but  be 
peoal,  because  every  breach  of  his  law  is  sin,  and  meri- 
torioos  of  ponishment. 

2.  '^  D^reding  Laws'*  are  prescriptions  or  maxims  with- 
out  sny  punishment  annexed  to  them. 

3.  ^Posiiire  Latcs"  are  precepts  which  are  not  found- 
ed  upon  any  reasons  known  to  those  to  whom  they  are 
gtven.  Thtts,  in  the  stato  of  innocence,  Ood  gave  the 
Uw  of  the  Sabbath ;  of  abstinence  from  the  fruit  of  the 
tice  of  knowledge,  etc.  In  childhood  most  of  the  pa- 
rental  commands  are  necessarily  of  this  naturę,  owing 
to  the  incapacity  of  the  child  to  understand  the  grounds 
tf  their  incolcation. 

JL  Certom  SpecUd  Uses  ofihe  Term.—1. "  Law  oflTon- 
or"  is  a  system  of  rules  constructed  by  people  of  fashion, 
md  calculated  to  facilitate  their  intercourse  with  one 
ttKAher,  and  for  no  other  purpose.  Consequent]y  noth- 
iog  is  adyerted  to  by  the  law  of  honor  but  what  tends 
to  iocommode  this  intercourse.  Hence  this  law  only 
prescribes  and  regnlates  the  duties  betwixt  equalB,  omit- 
tmg  soch  as  relate  to  the  Supremę  Being,  as  well  as 
those  which  we  owe  to  our  inferiors,  and  in  most  in- 
stsnces  is  favorable  to  the  licentious  indulgence  of  the 
nstund  passionsi  Thus  it  allows  of  fomication,  adul- 
tery,  dnuikenness,  prodigality,  duelling,  and  of  revenge 
in  the  extremc,  and  lays  no  stress  upon  the  virtnes  op- 
poóte  to  these. 

2. "  Laws  ofNation^  are  thoee  rules  which,  by  a  tacit 
consent,  are  agreed  upon  among  all  communities,  at  least 
•niong  thoee  who  are  reckoned  the  polite  and  human- 
ized  part  of  mankind. 

Z,**  Laws  of  Naturę" — "The  wordlaw  is  sometimes 
also  employed  in  order  to  express  not  only  the  rooral 
coonection  between  free  agents  of  an  inferior,  and  oth- 
os  of  a  superior  power,  but  also  in  order  to  expTe88  the 
ntfifj  cauMUSf  the  conncction  between  causc  and  effect 
in  inanimate  naturę.  Howerer,  the  expres8ion  law  of 
włure,  lex  nafur<Ey  is  improper  and  figurative.  The  term 
Uw  implies,  in  its  strict  sense,  spontaneiłyj  or  the  power 
of  dedding  between  right  and  wrong,  and  of  choosing 
between  good  and  eril,  as  well  on  the  part  of  the  law- 
giver  as  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  to  regulate  their 
CDiKluct  according  to  his  dictates"  (Kitto,  s.  v.).  More- 
orer,  the  powers  of  naturę,  which  these  laws  are  con- 
ceived  as  representing,  are  nothing  in  reality  but  the 
power  of  God  exerted  in  these  directions.  Hence  these 
laws  may  at  any  time  be  suspended  by  God  when  the 


higher  intereata  of  his  spińtual  kingdocn  require.  Yiew- 
ed  in  this  light,  miracles  not  only  become  possible,  but 
even  probable  for  the  furtheraiice  of  the  divine  economy 
of  salyation.  (See  Bnshell,  Naturę  and  the  Supematu-- 
rai.)    See  Miraclb. 

III.  Forms  ofthe  Divine  Law, — ^The  manner  in  which 
God  goyems  ratłonal  creatures  is  by  a  law,  as  the  rule 
of  their  obedience  to  him,  and  this  is  what  we  cali 
Gods  morał  goyemment  of  the  world.  At  their  yery 
creation  he  placed  all  intelligences  uuder  such  a  systom. 
Thus  he  gaye  a  law  to  angds,  which  some  of  them  haye 
kept,  and  haye  been  confirmed  in  a  stato  of  obedience  to 
it;  but  which  others  broke,  and  thereby  plunged  them- 
selyes  into  destruction  and  miseiy.  In  like  manner  he 
also  gaye  a  law  to  Adam^  which  was  in  the  form  of  a 
coyenant,  and  in  which  Adam  stood  as  a  coyenant  head 
to  all  his  posterity  (Kom.  y).  But  our  first  parents  soon 
yiolated  that  law,  and  fell  from  a  state  of  innocence  to  a 
stato  of  sin  and  misery  (Hos.  yi,  7).    See  Fału 

1.  The  **Jjaw  of  Naturę**  is  the  will  of  God  relating 
to  human  actions,  grounded  in  the  morał  differcnce  of 
things,  and,  because  discoyerable  by  natural  light,  obli- 
gatory  upon  all  mankind  (Rom.  i,  20 ;  ii,  14, 15).  This 
law  is  coeyal  yrith  the  human  race,  binding  all  oyer  the 
globe,  and  at  all  times ;  yet,  through  the  comiption  of 
reason,  it  is  insufficient  to  łead  us  to  happiness,  and  ut- 
terly  unable  to  acquaint  us  how  sin  is  to  be  forgiyen, 
without  the  assistance  of  reyelation.  This  law  is  that 
generally  designated  by  the  term  conscience,  which  is  in 
strictness  a  capadty  of  being  aflected  by  the  morał  re- 
lations  of  actions;  in  other  words,  mercly  a  sense  ofri^hi 
and  wrong,  It  is  the  j  udgmcnt  which  inteUectnally  de- 
termines  the  morał  quality  of  an  act^  and  this  always 
by  a  comparison  with  some  assumed  standard.  With 
those  who  haye  a  reyelation,  this,  of  course,  is  the  tost ; 
yrith  others,  education,  tradition,  or  caprice.  Hence  the 
importance  of  a  trained  conscience,  not  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cultiyating  its  susceptibili^  to  a  high  degree  of 
sensitiyeness  and  authority,  but  also  in  order  to  correct 
the  judgment  and  fumish  it  a  just  basis  of  decision.  A 
peryerted  nr  misled  conscience  is  scarceły  less  disastrous 
than  a  hard  or  blind  one.  History  is  fuli  of  the  miseries 
and  mischiefs  occasionedby  a  misguided  morał  sense. 

2.  **  Ceremoniał  Law"  is  that  which  prescribes  the 
rites  of  worship  under  the  Old  Testament.  These  rites 
were  typical  of  Christ,  and  were  obligatoiy  only  tiłl 
Christ  had  finished  his  work,  and  began  to  erect  his  Gofr- 
peł  Chiirch  (Heb.  vu,  9, 1 1 ;  x,  1 ;  Eph.  ii,  16 ;  CoL  ii,  14 ; 
GaLy,2,3). 

8.  ^^  Judicial  Law"  was  that  which  directed  the  policy 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  under  the  peouliar  dominion  of 
God  as  their  supremę  magistrato,  and  neyer,  except  in 
things  relating  to  morał  equity,  was  binding  on  any  but 
the  Hebrew  nation. 

4.  **  Morał  Law"  is  that  declaration  of  God*s  will  which 
directs  and  binds  all  men,  in  eyery  age  and  place,  to  their 
whole  duty  to  him.  It  was  most  solemnly  proclaimed 
by  God  himself  at  Sinai,  to  confirm  the  original  law  of 
naturę,  and  correct  men*s  mistakes  conceming  the  de- 
mands  of  it  It  is  denominated  perfect  (Psa.  xix,  7), 
perpetnal  (Matt  y,  17,  18),  holy  (Rom.  yii,  12),  good 
(Rom.  yii,  12),  spiritual  (Rom.  yU,  14),  exceeding  broad 
(Psa.  cxix,  96).  Some  deny  that  it  is  a  rule  of  conduct 
to  bełieyers  under  the  Gospel  dispensation ;  but  it  is 
easy  to  see  the  futility  of  such  an  idea ;  for,  as  a  tran- 
script  of  the  mind  of  God,  it  must  be  the  criterion  of 
mond  good  and  eviL  It  is  also  giyen  for  that  ycry  pur- 
pose, that  we  may  see  our  duty,  and  abstain  from  eyery- 
thing  derogatory  to  the  diyine  glory.  It  affords  us 
grand  ideas  of  the  holiness  and  purity  of  God ;  without 
attontion  to  it,  we  can  haye  no  knowledge  of  sin.  Christ 
himself  came,  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fnlfii  it ;  and  though 
we  cannot  do  as  he  did,  yet  we  are  commanded  to  follow 
his  example.  Loye  to  God  is  the  end  of  the  morał  law 
as  well  as  the  end  of  the  Gospel.  By  the  law,  also,  we 
are  led  to  see  the  naturę  of  holiness  and  our  own  de- 
prayity,  and  leam  to  be  humbłed  under  a  sense  of  our 
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imperftetioii.  We  are  not  nnder  it,  howerer,  as  a  oov- 
enant  of  worka  (GaL  iii,  13),  or  as  a  source  of  terror 
(Rom.  viii,  1),  alfchough  we  must  abide  by  it,  together 
Irith  the  whole  preceptive  word  of  God,  as  the  rule  of 
OUT  oonduct  (Bom.  iii,  81 ;  vii). — HendŚuck.  SeeLAW 
ofMoses. 

IV.  Scriptural  Uie$  of  the  £ato.— The  word  "law'* 
(M*^*)?),  torah'f  pófioc)  i»  properly  used,  in  Scripture  as 
elsewhere,  to  expre88  a  definite  commandment  laid  down 
by  any  recognised  authority.  The  oommandment  may 
be  generał  or  (as  in  Lev.  vi,  9, 14,  etc,*'  the  law  of  the 
bumt-ofTering,"  etc)  particular  in  its  bearing,  the  aa- 
thority  either  haman  or  dirine.  It  is  extendcd  to  pre- 
scriptions  respecting  sanitaiy  or  purificatory  arrange- 
ments  ("  the  law  of  her  that  has  been  in  childbed,"  or 
of  those  that  have  had  the  leprtMy,  Lev.  xiv,  2),  or  even 
to  an  architectural  design  ("  the  law  of  the  house/'  Ezek. 
xliii,  12) :  so  in  Rom.  vii,  2, "  the  law  of  the  husband"  is 
his  authority  over  his  wifc  Dat  when  the  word  is  ased 
with  the  article,  and  without  any  wonls  of  limitation,  it 
refers  to  the  expres8ed  will  of  God,  and,  in  nine  cascs  out 
of  teD,  to  the  Mosaic  law,  or  to  the  Pentateuch,  of  which 
it  forms  the  chief  portion. 

The  Hebrew  word  (derived  from  the  root  M^*^,  yarah'y 
"  to  point  out,"  and  so  "  to  direct  and  Icad")  Uys  morę 
stress  on  its  morał  authority,  as  teaching  the  truth,  and 
guiding  in  the  right  way ;  the  Greek  yófwc  (from  yi/mt, 
**to  assign  or  appoint")  on  its  oonstraining  powcr,  as 
imposed  and  enforced  by  a  recognised  authority.  But 
in  either  case  it  is  a  commandment  proceeding  from 
without,  and  distinguished  from  the  frec  action  of  its 
Bubjects,  although  not  neccssarily  opposed  thereto. 

The  sense  of  the  word,  however,  extends  its  scope, 
and  assumes  a  morę  abstract  character  in  the  writings 
of  the  apostle  PauL  Nó/ioCi  when  osed  by  him  with 
the  article,  still  refers  in  generał  to  the  law  of  Moses; 
but  when  used  without  the  article,  so  as  to  embrace  any 
manifestation  of  "law,"  it  indudes  all  powers  which  act 
oo  the  will  of  man  by  compulsion,  or  by  the  pressure  of 
extemal  motive8,  whether  their  commands  be  or  be  not 
expre88ed  in  definite  forma.  This  is  seen  in  the  eon- 
stant  opposition  of  tpya  yófiou  ("  works  done  under  the 
constraint  of  law")  to  faith,  or  "  works  of  faith,"  that  is, 
works  done  freely  by  the  intemal  influence  of  faith.  A 
still  morę  remarkable  use  of  the  word  is  found  in  Rom. 
vii,  23,  where  the  power  of  evil  over  the  will,  arising 
from  the  comiption  of  man,  is  spoken  of  as  a  "  law  of 
sin,"  that  is,  an  unnatural  tyranny  proceeding  from  an 
evil  power  without.  The  same  apostle  evcn  uses  the 
term  "law"  to  denote  the  Christian  dispensation  in 
contrast  with  that  of  Moaes  (James  i,  25;  ii,  12;  iv,  11 ; 
comp.Rom.x,4,  Heb.vii,  12;  x,  1);  also  for  the  laws 
or  precepts  cstablished  by  the  Gospel  (Rom.  xiii,  8, 10 ; 
GaL  vi,  2;  v,23). 

The  oocasional  use  of  the  word  "  law"  (as  in  Rom.  iii, 
27,  "law  of  faith;"  in  vii, 23,  "law  of  my  mind"  [tov 
yóoc] ;  in  viii,  2, "  law  of  the  spirit  of  life ;"  and  in  James 
i,  25 ;  ii,  12, "  a  perfect  law,  the  Uw  of  liberty")  to  denote 
an  intemal  principle  of  action  does  not  really  militate 
against  the  generał  rule.  For  in  each  case  it  will  be 
seen  that  such  principle  is  spoken  of  in  contrast  with 
some  furmał  law,  and  the  word  "  law**  is  conseąuendy 
applled  to  it "  Improperly,"  in  order  to  mark  this  opposi- 
tion, the  qualifyiug  words  which  foUow  guarding  against 
any  danger  of  misapprehension  of  its  reał  character. 

It  should  also  be  noticed  that  the  titlc  "  the  ław"  is 
occasionałly  used  loosely  to  refer  to  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament  (as  in  John  x,  34,  referring  to  Psa.  lxxxii,  6; 
in  John  xv,  25,  referring  to  Psa.  xxxv,  19 ;  and  in  1  Cor. 
xiv,  21,  referring  to  Isa.  xxviii,  11, 12).  This  usage  is 
probably  due,  not  only  to  desire  of  brevity  and  to  the 
natural  prominence  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  also  to  the 
piedominance  in  the  older  covenant  (when  considered 
separately  from  the  new,  for  which  it  was  the  prepara- 
tion)  of  an  extemal  and  legał  cłu^acter. — Smith,  a.  v. 

It  should  be  notcd,  however,  that  yó/ioc  very  often 


standa,  even  when  without  the  article,  for  the  MoMie 
law,  the  term  in  that  sense  being  so  wellkncwn  as  not 
to  be  liable  to  be  misunderstood.  See  Abticlb,  Gbbbk. 

LAW  OF  MOSES  (HICTa  r\y\T\)  signifies  the  whole 
body  of  Mosaic  legisłation  (1  Kings  ii,  3 ;  2  Kings  xxiii, 
25 ;  Ezra  iii,  2),  the  law  gwen  by  3fo»es,  which,  in  refer- 
ence  to  its  divine  origin,  is  calłed  tlSfJ^  D^in,  the  Uzw 

o/Jehwah  (Psa.  xix,  3 ;  xxxvii,  81 ;  Isa.  v,  24 ;  xxx,  9). 
In  the  latter  sense  it  is  calłed,  by  way  of  eminence, 

n^lhpltl,  THE  law  (Deut,  i,  5;  iv,  8,  44;  xvii,  18,  19. 
xxvii,  3, 8).  When  not  so  much  the  substance  of  legis- 
łation, but  rather  the  extemał  written  codę  in  which  it 
b  contained  is  meant,  the  following  terms  are  emplovcd : 
"  Bookof  the  Uw  of  Mosos"  (2  Kings  xtv,6;  Isa.viii,31 ; 
xxiii,  6) ;  "  Book  of  the  Law  of  the  Lord,"  or  "  Book  of 
the  Law  of  God"  (Josh.  xxiv,  26).  "  Judgments,"  "sUt- 
utes,"  "  testimonies,"  etc,  are  the  various  preoepts  om- 
tained  in  the  law,  In  the  present  artide.  which  is 
chiefly  based  upon  those  in  the  dictionaries  of  Kitto 
and  Smith  (but  differs  from  them  both  in  maintaining 
the  perpetual  obllgation  of  the  ten  commandments),  we 
propose  to  give  a  brief  analysb  of  its  substance,  to  point 
out  its  main  prindples,  and  to  expłain  the  pońtkm 
which  it  occupies  in  the  progress  of  divine  re>'elatioa. 
For  the  history  of  its  ddivery,  see  Mobbs;  £xonK;  for 
its  authenticity,  see  Pentateuch  ;  for  its  particular  or- 
dinances,  see  each  in  its  alphabeticał  place 

The  ław  is  especially  embodied  in  the  last  four  books 
of  the  Pentateuch.  In  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Num- 
bers  there  is  perceptible  some  arrangement  of  the  tb- 
rious  precepts,  although  they  are  not  brought  into  a 
system.  In  Deuteronomy  the  law  or  legisłation  con- 
tained in  the  three  preceding  books  is  repeated  with 
slighi  modifications.     See  each  of  these  booka. 

The  Jews  assert  that,  besides  the  written  lent,  n^lH 
Sr^SStt?,  yófŁoc  iyypa^c,  which  may  be  tranalated  into 
other  languages,  and  which  is  contained  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, there  was  communicated  to  Moses  on  Mount 
Sinai  an  aral  law,  T\t  7!P!1V  n^*^n,  yó/Aoc  dypa^oc, 
which  was  subseąuently  written  down,  together  with 
many  rabblnical  observations,  and  is  contained  in  the 
twelve  folio  volumes  which  now  oonsŁitnte  the  Talmud, 
and  which  the  Jews  assert  cannot  be,  or  at  least  ought 
not  to  be,  translated.    See  Talmud. 

The  Rabbinfe  divide  the  whole  Mosaic  law  into  613 
precepts,  of  which  248  are  affirmative  and  365  negative. 
The  number  of  the  afl!rmative  precepts  corresponds  to 
the  248  members  of  which,  accoiding  to  rabbinical  anat- 
emy, the  whole  huroan  body  consists.  The  number  of 
the  negative  precepts  corresponds  to  the  365  days  of  the 
solar  year ;  or,  according  to  the  rabbinical  work  Brand- 
spiegel  (which  has  been  pubłished  in  Jewish  German  at 
Cracow  and  in  other  płaoes),  the  negative  precepts  agree 
in  number  with  the  865  veins  which,  they  say,  are  found 
in  the  human  body.  Hence  their  logie  concludes  that 
if  on  each  day  each  member  of  the  haman  body  keepa 
one  affirraative  precept  and  abstains  from  one  thing  for- 
bidden,  the  whole  law,  and  not  the  Decalogne  alone,  is 
kept.  The  whole  ław  is  sometimes  calłed  by  Jewish 
writers  Theriog^  which  word  is  formed  from  the  Hebrew 
letters  that  are  cmployed  to  express  the  number  613,  viz. 

400  =  n+200=^  +  10=*'+3=X  Hence  613  =  r-5n 
theriog,  Women  are  subject  to  the  negative  precepts 
or  prohibitions  only,  and  not  to  the  affirmative  precepts 
or  injunctions.  This  cxception  arises  partly  from  their 
naturę,  and  partly  from  their  being  subject  to  the  au- 
thority of  husbands.  According  to  some  rabbinical 
statements  women  are  subject  to  100  precepts  only,  ci 
which  G4  are  ncgativc  and  36  affirmativc  The  number 
G13  corresponds  also  to  the  number  of  letters  in  the  Dec- 
aloguc.  Others  are  inclined  to  find  that  there  are  620 
precepts  according  to  the  numerical  ralue  of  the  word 
nr3=crown,  viz.,400=n+200=*1+20=3;  and  oth- 
ers, again,  obser^^e  that  the  numerical  yalue  of  the  let- 
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ten  rnin,  law,  amonnts  only  to  611.  The  fint  in  or- 
der of  these  lawa  u  found  in  Gen.  i,  27, 13*11  1*1B,  be 
fnif/ul  and  muUiply,  The  Łnmsgressor  of  this  kw  is, 
according  to  Rabbi  Eliezer,  as  wicked  aa  a  murderer. 
He  who  ia  atill  unmanied  at  twenty  yean  of  age  ia  a 
tnuugreaaor;  and  the  law  ia  binding  upon  eveiy  man, 
according  to  Schamai,  until  he  haa  iwo  aona ;  or,  accord- 
ing to  Ilillel,  one  aon  and  one  daughter  (compare  Jurta 
Uebraontm  legea^  duetu  Rabbi  Levi  BarzelonitiBi  auctore 
J.Uemico  Hottinger).    See  Gabala. 

L  Tke  Law  wHh  referenee  to  tke  Past  Hitłory  o/ the 
PtopU. — 1.  Herę  it  ia  all-important,  for  the  proper  nn- 
denunding  of  the  law,  to  remember  ita  entire  dependmce 
m  tke  Abrakamic  Cocenantf  and  ita  adaptation  thereto 
(Me  GaL  iii,  17-24).  That  corenant  had  a  twofold  char- 
acter.  It  contained  the  **  apiritual  promiae**  of  the  Mea- 
tiab,  which  waa  given  to  the  Jewa  aa  repreaentatiyea  of 
the  whole  human  race,  and  aa  guaidiana  of  a  treaaure  in 
which  "  all  familiea  of  the  earth  ahould  be  bleaaed."  Thia 
would  prepaze  the  Jewiah  nation  to  be  the  centrę  of  the 
unity  of  all  mankind.  But  it  contained  also  the  tem- 
porał  promiaea  subaidiary  to  the  former,  and  teąuiaite  in 
order  to  presenre  intact  the  nation,  through  which  the 
race  of  man  ahoold  be  educated-  and  prepared  for  the 
coming  of  the  Redeemer.  Theae  promisea  were  apecial, 
giren  diatinctively  to  the  Jewa  aa  a  nation,  and  calcu- 
lated  to  aeparate  them  from  other  nationa  of  the  earth. 
It  foUowa  that  there  ahould  be  in  the  law  a  correapond- 
ing  doality  of  naturę.  There  would  be  much  in  it  pe- 
cttliar  to  the  Jewa,  local,  special,  and  tranaitory ;  but  the 
fbndamental  principlea  on  which  it  waa  baaed  muat  be 
imiyeraalybecauae  expre88ing  the  will  of  an  unchanging 
God,  and  apringing  from  relationa  to  him  inherent  in 
human  naturę,  and  theiefore  perpetual  and  univeraal  in 
their  application. 

2.  The  naturę  of  thia  relaiion  ofthe  ław  to  theprom^ 
ite  ia  clearly  pointed  out.  The  belief  in  God  aa  the  Re- 
deemer of  mam,  and  the  hope  of  hia  manifeatation  aa  auch 
ia  the  poaon  of  the  Meaaiah,  involved  the  belief  that 
the  spiritoal  power  muat  be  auperior  to  all  camal  ob- 
stmctiona,  and  that  there  waa  in  man  a  apiritual  ele- 
ment which  could  nile  hia  life  by  communion  with  a 
Spirit  from  aboye.  But  it  inyolyed  alao  the  idea  of  an 
aDtagoniatic  power  of  eyil,  from  which  man  waa  to  be 
ledeemed,  eajsting  in  each  indiyidual,  and  exiating  also 
in  the  world  at  large.  The  promiae  waa  the  witneaa  of 
the  one  truth,  the  law  waa  the  declaration  of  the  other. 
It  waa  ''added  becauae  of  tranagreaaiona."  In  the  indi- 
ńdoal  it  atood  between  hia  better  and  hia  worae  aelf ; 
in  the  worid,  between  the  Jewiah  nation  aa  tho  witneas 
of  the  apiritual  promiae,  and  the  heathendom  which 
gnaned  onder  the  power  of  the  fleah.  It  waa  intended, 
hy  the  gift  of  gnidance  and  the  preasure  of  motivea,  to 
stmigthen  the  weakneaa  of  good,  while  it  curbcd  direct- 
1y  the  power  of  eyiL  It  followed  ineritably  that,  in  the 
indiyidual,  it  aaanmed  aomewhat  of  a  coerciye,  and,  aa 
between  lamel  and  the  world,  aomewhat  of  an  antago- 
niatic  and  ieolating  character;  and  hence  that,yiewed 
without  reference  to  the  promiae  (aa  waa  the  case  with 
the  later  Jewa),  it  might  actually  become  a  hinderance 
to  the  tnie  reTelation  of  God,  and  to  the  miaaion  for 
which  the  nAtion  had  been  madę  a  "  choaen  people.** 

3.  Nor  ia  it  leaa  eaaential  to  notę  the  period  o/ the  Am- 
tory  at  which  it  waa  giyen.  It  marked  and  determined 
the  transttion  of  larael  from  the  condition  of  a  tribe  to 
that  of  a  nation,  and  ita  definitc  aaaamption  of  a  distinct 
poaatioD  and  office  in  the  hiatory  of  the  world.  It  ia  on 
no  unreal  mctaphor  that  we  baae  the  well-known  analo- 
gy  between  the  atagea  of  indiyidual  life  and  thoae  of  na- 
tkmal  or  onirenal  existence.  In  larael  the  patriarchal 
time  waa  that  of  chLldhood,ruled  chiefly  through  the  af- 
fectiona  and  the  power  of  natural  relationship,  with  rulea 
few,  aimple,  and  nnayatematic.  The  national  period  waa 
that  of  youth«  in  which  thia  indirect  teaching  and  influ- 
ence girea  place  to  definite  aaaertiona  of  right  and  re- 
ipoosifaility,  and  to  a  ayatem  of  diatinct  conunandmenta, 


needed  to  control  ita  rigoroua  and  impulaiye  action.  Tht 
fifty  daya  of  their  wandering  alone  with  God  in  the  ai- 
lence  of  the  wildemeaa  repreaent  that  awakening  to  the 
difficulty,  the  reaponaibility,  and  the  noblenesa  of  life, 
which  marka  the  '*putting  away  of  childiah  thinga." 
The  law  ia  the  aign  and  the  aeal  of  auch  an  awaken- 
ing. 

4.  Yet,  though  new  in  ita  generał  oonception,  it  waa 
probably  not  whoUy  new  in  its  materiaU,    Neither  in  hia 
phyaical  nor  hia  apiritual  proyidence  doea  God  proceed 
per  aakunu    There  muat  neceaaarily  haye  been,  before 
the  law,  commandmenta  and  rcyelationa  of  a  fragment* 
ary  character,  under  which  larael  had  hitherto  grown  up. 
Indicationa  of  auch  are  eaaily  found,  both  of  a  ceremoni- 
ał and  morał  naturę,  aa,  for  example,  in  the  penaltiea 
againat  murder,  adultery,  and  fomication  (Gen.  ix,  6 ; 
xxxviii,  24),  in  the  exiatence  of  the  Leyirate  law  (Gen. 
xxxyiii,  8),  in  the  diatinction  of  dean  and  unclean  ani- 
mala  (Gen.  yiii,  20),  and  probably  in  the  obeeryance  of 
the  Sabbath  (£xod.  xyi,  28, 27-29).    But,  eyen  without 
auch  indicationa,  our  knowledge  of  the  exiatence  of  la- 
rael aa  a  diatinct  oommunity  in  Egypt  would  neceaaitate 
the  conduaion  that  it  muat  haye  been  guided  by  aome 
lawa  of  ita  own,  growing  out  of  the  old  patriarchal  cua- 
toma,  which  would  be  preaenred  with  Oriental  tenacity, 
and  gradually  becoming  methodized  by  the  progreaa  of 
circumatancea.    Kor  would  it  be  poeaible  for  the  larael- 
itea  to  be  in  contact  with  anelaborate  ayatem  of  ritual 
and  law,  auch  aa  that  which  exiated  in  Egypt,  without 
being  influenced  by  ita  generał  principlea,  and,  in  leaa 
degree,  by  ita  minuter  detaila.    Aa  they  approached 
nearer  to  the  condition  of  a  nation  they  would  be  morę 
and  morę  likely  to  modify  their  patriarchal  cuatoma  by 
the  adoption  from  Egypt  of  lawa  which  were  fitted  for 
national  exi8tence.  -  Thia  being  ao,  it  ia  hardly  conceiy- 
able  that  the  Moaaic  legialation  ahould  have  embodied 
nonę  of  theae  earlier  materiala.    It  ia  elear,  eyen  to  hu- 
man wiadom,  that  the  only  conatitution  which  can  be 
efBcient  and  permanent  ia  one  which  haa  grown  up 
alowly,  and  ao  been  aaaimilated  to  the  character  of  a 
people.     It  ia  the  peculiar  mark  of  legialatiye  geniua  to 
mould  by  fundamentał  principlea,  and  animate  by  a 
higher  inapiration,  materiala  preyioualy  exiating  in  a 
cruder  atate.     The  neoesaity  for  thia  liea  in  the  naturę, 
not  of  the  łegialator,  but  of  the  aubjecta,  and  the  argu- 
ment, therefore,  ia  but  atrengthencd  by  the  acknowledg- 
ment  in  the  caae  of  Moeea  of  a  diyine  and  apecial  inapira- 
tion.    So  far,  therefore,  aa  they  were  conaistent  with  the 
objecta  of  the  Jewiah  law,  the  cuatoma  of  Paleatine  and 
the  lawa  of  Eg^^pt  would  doubtlcsa  be  traceable  in  the 
Moeaic  ayatem. 

5.  In  cloee  connection  with  thia,  and  almoet  in  conac- 
quence  of  thia  reference  to  antiquity,  we  find  an  accom- 
modaiion  ofthe  law  to  the  temper  and  circumatancea 
of  the  laraelitea,  to  which  our  Lord  refera  in  the  caae  of 
diyorce  (Matt.  xix,  7, 8)  aa  neceasarily  interfcring  with 
ita  abaolute  perfection.  In  many  caaea  it  rather  ahould 
be  aaid  to  guide  and  modify  exi8ting  usagea  than  actu- 
ally to  aanction  them ;  and  the  ignorancc  of  their  exi8t- 
ence  may  lead  to  a  conception  of  ita  ordinancea  not  only 
erroneoua,  but  actuaUy  the  reyerse  of  the  truth.  Thua 
the  puniahment  of  tilial  disobedience  appeara  acyere 
(Deut,  xxi,  18-21) ;  yet  when  we  refer  to  the  extent  of 
parental  authority  in  a  patriarchal  ayatem,  or  (aa  at 
Romę)  in  the  earlier  perioda  of  national  exiacence,  it  ap- 
peara morę  like  a  limitation  of  abaolute  parental  authori- 
ty by  an  appeal  to  the  Judgment  of  the  community.  The 
Leyirate  law,  again,  appeara  (aee  Mich.  Mos.  Rtcht,  bk. 
iii,  eh.  yi,  art,  98)  to  have  exi«ted  in  a  far  morę  generał 
form  in  the  early  Aaiatic  peoplea,  and  to  have  been  rath- 
er limited  than  fayored  by  Moaea.  The  law  of  the  ayen- 
ger  of  blood  ia  a  airoilar  inatance  of  merciful  limitation 
and  diatinction  in  the  exercise  of  an  immemorial  uaage, 
probabl}'  not  without  ita  value  and  meaning,  and  cer- 
tainly  too  deep-aeated  to  admit  of  any  but  gradual  ex- 
tinction.  Nor  ia  it  leaa  noticeabłe  that  the  degree  of 
prominence  giyen  to  each  part  of  the  Moaaic  ayatem 
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has  a  Bimilar  reference  to  tho  period  at  whicb  Łhe  na- 
tton  had  anrived.  The  ceremoDial  portion  is  marked 
oat  diBtinctly  and  with  elaboration;  tbe  morał  and  cnm- 
inal  law  ia  clearly  and  sterały  decisire;  eyen  the  ciyil 
law,  80  far  as  it  relates  to  individuals,  is  systematic,  be- 
caose  all  theae  weie  called  for  by  tbe  past  growth  of  the 
nation,  and  needed  in  order  to  settle  and  develop  ita  re- 
sources.  But  tbe  political  and  constitutional  law  is  oom- 
paratiyely  imperfect ;  a  few  leading  princlples  are  laid 
down,  to  be  developed  bereafter ;  and  tbe  law  ia  directed 
rather  to  sanctlon  the  rańoos  powers  of  tbe  state  tban 
to  define  and  balance  tbeir  operationa.  Tbus  the  exist* 
ing  authorities  of  a  patriarcbal  naturę  in  each  tribe  and 
family  are  recogniacd,  wbile  aide  by  side  with  them  is 
establisbed  tbe  prieatly  and  Leviticfd  power  whicb  was 
to  supersedc  them  entirely  in  sacodotal,  and  partly  also 
in  judicial  functions.  The  supremę  civil  power  of  a 
'*  jndge/*  or  (eyentnally)  a  king,  is  reoognised  distinct- 
ly,  altbough  only  in  generał  ternu,  indicating  a  80ver- 
eign  and  summary  jurisdiction  (Deut.  xvii,  14-20)  *,  and 
tba  prophetic  office,  in  its  political  as  well  as  its  morał 
aapect,  is  spoken  of  still  morę  yaguely  as  futurę  (Deut. 
xviii,  15-22).  These  powers,  being  reoognised,  are  left, 
witbin  due  limits,  to  work  out  the  political  system  of  Is- 
rael,  and  to  ascertain  by  experience  tbeir  proper  spberes 
of  excrcise.  On  a  carefuł  understanding  of  thia  adapta- 
tion  of  tbe  ław  to  tbe  national  growth  and  character  of 
tbe  Jews  (and  of  a  somewhat  similar  adaptataon  to  tbeir 
dimate  and  pbysical  circumstances)  depends  the  cor- 
rect appreciation  of  its  naturę,  and  the  power  of  distin- 
guisbing  in  it  what  is  local  and  temporary  from  tbat 
whicb  is  uniyersaL 

6.  In  dose  connection  with  tbis  subject  we  obeenre 
also  thti  ffradual  procesB  by  which  the  law  waa  rerealed  to 
tbe  Israelitea.  In  £xod.  xx-xxiii,  in  direct  connection 
with  tbe  reveIation  from  Mount  Sinai,  tbat  whicb  may 
be  called  tbe  rougb  ontline  of  tbe  Mosaic  law  is  given 
by  God,  solemnly  recorded  by  Moses,  and  aocepted  by 
the  peopłe.  In  £xod.  xxv-xxxt  there  is  a  similar  out- 
line  of  tbe  Mosaic  ceremoniał.  On  the  basis  of  these  it 
may  be  conceived  tbat  the  fabric  of  tbe  Moaaic  system 
gradually  grew  up  under  tbe  reqniiements  of  thetime. 
In  certain  cases,  indeed  (as  e.^.,  in  Ley.  x,  1, 2,  compared 
with  8-11 ;  Lev.  xxiy,  11-16 ;  Numb.  ix,  6-12  ^  xv,  82- 
41 ;  xxvii,  1-11,  compared  with  xxxvi,  1-12),  we  actuał- 
ly  see  bow  generał  rules,  civil,  criminal,  and  ceremoniał, 
originated  in  special  circumstances;  and  tbe  onconnect- 
ed  naturę  of  tbe  records  of  laws  in  tbe  earlier  books  sug- 
gests  tbe  idea  tbat  tbis  method  of  legislation  extendcMi 
to  many  other  cases. 

Tbe  first  revelation  of  the  ław  in  anything  like  a 
perfect  form  is  fomid  in  tho  book  of  I>enteronomy,  at 
a  period  when  tbe  people,  educated  to  freedom  and  na- 
tional responsibility,  were  prepared  to  reoeiye  it,  and 
carry  it  with  them  to  tbe  Uuid  whicb  was  now  prepared 
for  them.  It  is  distinguished  by  ita  systematic  charac- 
ter and  its  reference  to  first  principles;  for  probabły  even 
by  Moses  bimself,  certainly  by  the  people,  the  law  had 
not  before  tbis  been  rccognised  in  all  ita  essential  cbar- 
acteristics;  and  to  it  we  naturally  refcr  in  attemptlng  to 
analyze  its  vańous  parts.  See  Deuteronomy,  Yet 
eyen  then  tbe  reveIation  was  not  finał;  it  was  the  duty 
of  tbe  prophets  to  amend  and  expUdn  it  in  8|)eciał  pointa 
(as  in  tbe  well-known  cxample  in  £zck.  xviii),  and  to 
bring  out  morę  clearly  its  great  principles,  as  distin- 
guished from  tbe  extenial  rules  in  which  they  were  em- 
bodied ;  for  in  tbis  way,  as  in  others,  they  prepared  tbe 
way  of  Him  who  "  came  to  fulfil"  {7rX7ipw<rai)  tbe  Uiw 
of  old  time. 

11.  Attalysis  ofitM  Contents. — It  Łs  customary  to  divide 
tbe  law  into  tbe  Morał,  the  Ceremoniał,  and  tbe  Political 
But  tbis  diyision,  altbough  valuable  if  conaidered  as  a  dis- 
tinction  merely  subjective  (as  enabling  us,  tbat  is,  to  con- 
ceive  the  objects  of  ław,  deaiing  as  it  doea  with  man  in 
his  social,  political,  and  rdigious  capacity),  is  wbolly  im- 
agtnary  if  regarded  as  an  objective  separation  of  yarious 
cłasses  of  laws.    Any  single  ordinance  migbt  have  at 


oooe  a  morał,  a  ceremoniał,  and  a  polidcal  beaciiig;  and 
in  fact,  altbough  in  particular  caaes  one  or  other  of  these 
aspecta  predominated,  yet  the  whole  prindple  of  the 
Mosaic  iustitutions  is  to  obliterate  any  sucb  supposed 
separation  of  laws,  and  refer  all  to  fiiat  prindplea,  de- 
pending  on  the  will  of  God  and  tbe  naturę  of  man.  In 
giving  an  analysis  of  the  subetanoe  of  the  law,  it  will 
probabły  be  better  to  treat  it,  as  any  other  syatem  of 
laws  is  uaually  treated,  by  dividing  it  into  (1)  Ciyil; 
(2)  Criminal;  (8)  Judicial  and  Constitudonal ;  (4)  £c- 
deaiastical  and  CeremoniaL 

(L)  LAWS  CIYIL. 
L  Of  PaaaoNS. 

U)  Fatker  and  Son, 

Thfi  pcfuer  of  a  Father  to  be  beld  aacred ;  carałng.  or 
smitinjr  ^Exod.  xxi,  1&  17 ;  Lev.  xx.  9),  or  stubbom  lind 
wilftil  clisobedieuce  to  be  conaidered  capftal  crimeec  Bnt 
oncontrolled  power  uf  life  and  death  wm  appareutly  re- 
fased  to  the  father,  and  yeated  ooly  in  ihe  congregation 
(Deot  xxi,  lS-81). 

Right  cfthefirst^b&rk  to  a  donble  portłon  oftfae  inherit^ 
ance  not  to  be  set  aaide  by  partiality  (Deot.  xxi,  15-17). 
For  an  example  of  the  autnority  of  the  flrst-born,  see  1 
Sam.  XX,  89  <"My  brolher,  be  hath  oommanded  me  to  be 
there"). 

IfUteriłanee  hu  Daughten  to  be  ałlowed  in  defanlt  of 
sons,  proyided  (Numb.  xxvii,  G-8 ;  comp.  xxxyi)  tbat  heir- 
eeses  marrled  in  tbeir  own  trIbe. 

Daughtera  unmarried  to  be  enŁlrdy  dependent  on  thelr 
(kther  (Namb.  xxx,  8-5). 

(d)  Htuband  and  Wife. 

The  power  ąfa  Hiuband  to  be  ao  great  tbat  a  wlfe  coald 
never  oe  eui  jurie^  or  enter  Independently  into  any  en- 
gagement, even  before  God  (Nomb.  xxx,  6-U9.  A  widów 
or  dlyorced  wife  became  independent,  and  did  not  again 
fali  under  ber  father'^  power  (ver.  9). 

Dicoree  (for  undeanneM)  allowed,  but  to  be  formal  and 
irreyocable  (DeaL  xxiv,  1-4). 

MarritMe  tcithin  eertain  degreee  /orhidden  (Ley.  xyili, 
etc.). 

A  Słare  Wife,  whetbcr  bonght  or  captiye,  not  to  be  act- 
oal  property,  nor  to  be  sold ;  if  ill  treatod,  to  be  ip90  facto 
free  (£xod.  xxi,  7-9 ;  DeuL  xxi,  10-14). 

Slander  against  a  wire'8  yirgiiiUy  to  be  ponished  by  ilne, 
and  hy  d<*j)r1vnl  of  power  ofllivorce;  on  tho  other  band, 
ante-connnbial  undeannesa  In  her  to  be  pnniabed  by  death 
(Dear.xxiifl.V21). 

Tłe  raiettifj  up  of  aeed  (Levirate  law)  a  formal  right  to 
be  duinjed  by  the  widów,  nuder  pain  of  Infamy,  with  a 
yłew  to  preservation  of  familfee  (Deut.  xxv,  ft-10). 

(o)  Maeter  and  SUtve, 

Power  ąfMaeter  eo  far  Kmited  that  death  noder  actnal 
chaatiaemeut  was  pnnisbable  (Bxod.  xxi,  90) ;  and  maim- 
iDg  was  to  give  liberty  tjwo/acto  (ver.  9S,  27). 

7^  Hebrew  Slave  to  be  freed  at  tbe  sabbatłcal  year,  and 
proyided  with  necessaries  (liis  wife  and  dllldren  to  go 
with  him  only  if  they  came  to  his  master  with  hIm),  nolen 
by  bis  own  formal  act  be  consented  to  be  a  perpetnal  słaye 
(Exod.  xxi,  1-6;  Deut.  xv,  18-18).  In  any  case  (it  would 
seem)  to  be  freed  at  the  inbilee  (Lev.  xxy,  10),  with  bis 
childreo.  If  sold  to  a  resident  alien,  to  be  always  redeero- 
able,  at  a  prłce  proportional  to  the  distaoce  of  the  Jubllee 
(Lev.  xxv,  47-64). 

Foreign  8lavee  to  be  held  and  inberłted  as  property  for- 


ever  (Lev.  xxv.  40,  46) ;  and  ftigltive  i>laves  hrom  foreign 
ot  to  be  given  up  (Deut.  xxiii,  15).    See  Si.a.v  k. 


uations  not 


(i>)  Foreiffnere, 
They  aeem  never  to  have  been  tui  juriM,  or  able  to  pro- 
tect  themseWes,  and  accordiugly  protection  and  kindness 
towards  them  are  enjolned  as  a  aacred  daty  (Exod.  xxii, 
81 ;  Lev.  xix,  83,  84). 

2.  Law  of  Tm  nos. 

(a)  Lawę  of  Lani  {and  Property). 
(\)  AU  Land  to  be  the  propertu  of  Ood  aUme,  and  Ita  hołd- 
era  to  be  deemed  His  tenauts  (Lev.  xxv,  88). 

(2)  ii  U  Bold  Land  tberefore  to  return  to  ita  oriffinai  own- 
era  at  the  Jubilee,  and  tbe  price  of  sale  to  be  calcnlated 
accordinglT ;  and  rederaption  on  eqnltable  terma  to  be  al> 
lowed  at  all  times  (xxv,  80-87). 

A  House  aold  to  be  redeemable  withbs  a  year ;  and,  if  not 
redeemed,  to  pass  away  altoffether  (xxv,  89, 30). 

BtU  the  Ilousee  of  the  Letuea^  or  those  in  nnwalled  vi)- 
lages,  to  be  redeemable  at  all  time9,  In  the  same  way  a« 
land ;  and  the  Leyitical  snbnrbs  to  be  inalienabłe  (xxy,  31 
-34). 

(3)  Land  or  Housea  aanetified,  or  tithee,  or  nnclean  ftrst- 
lincR,  to  be  capable  of  being  redeemed  at  Bix-flfth9  yalne 
(Cfllcnlated  according  to  tbe  diatance  from  the  Jubilee  year 
by  the  prie^t) :  if  devoted  hj  the  owner  and  unredeemed, 
to  be  hallowed  at  the  Jubilee  forevcr,  and  eiven  to  tbo 
priests ;  if  only  by  a  posKC^sor,  to  retnrn  to  tho  owner  at 
the  Jnbilee  (Ler.  xxvii,  14-34). 
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(B)LaiM4rJDi6C 

<1)  ^n  IteM*  (to  an  iBraelite)  to  be  releaaed  at  the  seTenth 
<8abbfitlcal)  year;  a  bleasios  promliied  to  obedience,  and 
a  cone  on  reftual  to  lend  (DeaL  zt,  1-11). 

(2^  Intereti  (from  Israelites)  not  to  be  taken  (Bxod.  zzU, 
aB-27;  DeDt.xxłil,l».SO). 

(3)  PUdam  not  to  oe  Inaolently  or  rnlnonalT  ezacted 
(DeaL  ŚcTt,  «,  10-13,  IT,  18). 

(c)  IkmCicm. 

(1)  Centwhnmjontjij  a  poll-taz  (of  a  balf  abekel),  to  be  paid 
for  tkt  ternee  uf  the  tabemaelś  (Bxod.  zxx,  18-16). 

Ali  fpoil  In  war  to  be  halvea ;  of  the  con>bataat*8  half, 
one  llTe  handredth,  of  the  peopIe'a,  one  flfUetb,  to  be  paid 
for  a  "heare-offering*^  to  Jeboyah. 

la)  Tithu  cf  dU  produee  to  be  giyen  for  malntenanoe 
of  the  LcTltes  (Nomb.  zrlii,  SO-M). 

(Of  thii^  one  tenth  to  be  paid  as  a  heaTO-offerlng 
[for  maintenance  of  the  priests]  [Nomb.  xviii,  84- 

W].) 
(t>  ikamd  Tithe  to  be  bestowed  In  religloas  feaatioff 

aod  cfaarity,  either  at  the  HoIt  Place,  ur  eyery  third 
year  at  home  (?)  (Deot.  xiy,  82-88). 
(fi)  Fint'/miU  of  com,  winę,  and  oll  (at  least  one  8ix- 
tteth,  senerallj  one  fortłeth,  for  the  priests)  to  be 
otTerea  at  Jemsalem,  wiih  a  solemn  decłaration  of 
dependence  on  Ood,  the  King  of  Israel  (DeaL  xxyi, 
1-lft:  Namb.  xvUi,  18. 18). 

FirMing9  of  dean  beasts ;  the  redemption-money 
(B  tbekels)  of  man,  and  (k  shekel,  or  1  shekel)  of  nn« 
dean  beasts,  to  be  giyen  to  the  priests  afler  sacriflce 
(Nomb.  xvUl,  15-1$. 

(3)  Ptor-Lttwt : 

(a)  OUaningt  (In  field  or  ytneyard)  to  be  a  legał  right 
of  the  poor  (Ley.  xix,  9, 10 ;  DeaL  xxiv,  l»-88). 

Cb)  migkt  Treipast  (eating  on  the  spot)  to  be  allowed 
as  legał  (DeaL  xxiii,  24, 25). 

(A  Stamd  Tithe  (see  8, 6)  to  be  giyen  in  charity. 

(<0  Wages  to  be  paid  day  by  day  (DeaL  xxiv,  15). 

(4)  Maintenaf»e€  ąf  Prienta  (Nomb.  xviii,  S-^). 
(a)  Tmth  ąf  LetiUif  Tithe.    (See  8,  a.) 

{b)  The  hettve  and  wave  oferinge  (breast  and  right  shoal- 
der  of  all  peace-offermgs). 

(e)  TKe  meai  and  nin  oferinge^  to  be  eaten  solemnly, 
and  oniy  In  the  holy  place. 

(tf)  Firetrfruitś  and  redemption  money.    (See  8,  e,) 

(0)  Price  €f  aU  deeoted  tAtngs,  nnłess  specially  given 
for  a  sacred  service.  A  man's  senrice,  or  that  of  his 
hoasehold,  to  be  redeemed  at  50  shekels  for  man,  30 
for  woman,  80  for  boy,  and  10  for  girl. 

(D.)  LAWS  CRIMIN  AL. 

1.  OrFKiioBS  AOAiNST  Gop  (of  ths  natare  of  treason). 

Ist  Command.  Acknowledgment  of  false  gods  (Bxod. 
xxii,  20),  as  e.  g..  Moloch  (Lev.  xx,  1-5),  and  geaerally  all 
idolatry  (DeaL  xiii :  xvii,  2-5). 

2d  Command.  Witeheraftandfalmpntphtey  (Exod.  xxii, 
18:  DeaL  xviii,  9^88 ;  Ley.  xix.  31). 

Sd  CommandL    Bkuphemp  (Ley.  xxiv,  15^  1<S). 

4th  Command.    Sabbath-^reaking  (Nnmb.  xv,  88-30). 

Punithmenł  in  all  eaeea^  death  by  etoning.  Idolatroas 
dties  to  be  atterly  destroyed. 

8.  OrrcNoss  aoaimst  Max. 

6(h  Command.  DUiobedienee  to  or  cnrslng  or  smitlng  of 
pmrenie  (Exod.  xxi,  15,  IT :  Lev.  xx,  9 ;  DeaL  xxł,  18-21). 
to  be  ponfcshed  by  death  by  stnning,  pablicly  adjadged  ano 
inilicted ;  ao  also  of  dlsobedience  lo  the  priests  (as  Judges) 
or  Sapreme  Jadge.  Comp.  1  Kings  xxi,  10-14  (Naboth) ; 
8  Chroń,  xxiv,  21  (Zecharlah). 

eth  Command.  (1)  Murder,  to  be  panished  by  death 
withoot  sanctaary  or  reprieye,  or  satinfnction  (Exod.  xxi, 
12, 14 :  DeoL  xłx,  1 1-13).  Death  of  a  8lave,  actually  ander 
the  rod,  to  be  panished  (Exod.  xxi,  20, 21). 

(8)  Death  by  negligenee,  to  be  panished  by  death  (Exod. 
xxi,SS-80). 

(3}  Aecidental  Homitide;  the  avenger  of  blood  to  be  es- 
caped  bv  flight  to  the  cities  of  refnge  till  the  deaih  of  the 
hłgh-^mrfest  (Narob.  xxxv,  9-88 ;  Deiit.  iv,  41-48 ;  xix,  4-10). 

(4)  uneertain  Murder^  to  be  expiAted  by  formal  disavow- 
tl  and  sacriflce  by  the  elders  of  the  nearest  city  (DenL  xxi, 
1-9). 

(5)  AmauU  to  be  panished  by  ler  foltonit,  or  damages 
(£xłid.  xxi,  18, 19, 8^85 ;  Lev.  xxiy,  19, 20). 

7th  Command.  (1)  Adultery  to  be  panished  by  death  of 
both  oiTtfDders :  the  mpe  of  a  married  or  betrotbed  wom- 
an, by  death  of  the  ofTender  (Deat.  xxit,  13-27). 

(3)  Rapa  or  Seduetion  of  an  anbetrothed  virHn,  to  be 
compenaated  by  marrisge,  with  downr  (50  stiekels),  and 
withoat  power  of  divf)rce ;  or.  if  »be  be  refuped,  by  pay- 
of  ftill  dowry  (Exod.  xxii,  16, 17 ;  Deat.  xxii,  28,  CU). 


(8)  Didauful  Marriapee  (ineestaoas,  etc.)  to  be  panished, 
some  by  death,  some  by  chlldlessness  (Lev.  xx). 

8th  Command.  (1)  Theft  to  be  panished  by  foarfold  or 
doable  restitatłon :  a  noctarnal  robber  might  be  slain  as 
an  ontlaw  (Exod.  xxii,  1^). 

(8)  TreHpau  and  ii^ary  of  things  lent  to  be  compensated 
(Exod.  xxii,  5-16). 

(3)  Perrersion  ofJtutiee  (by  bribes,  threats,  etc),  and  es- 
pecially  oppression  of  straugers,  stnctly  forbidden  (£xod. 
xxiii,  9^  etc). 

(4)  Kidnappina  to  be  panished  by  death  (DenL  xxiv,  7). 
9th  Command.    FaUte  Witneee;  to  be  panished  by  lex 

taUonie  (Exod.  xxiii,  1-3:  Deot.  xix,  16-81). 

Slander  of  a  wife*s  chasUty,  by  flne  and  loes  of  power  of 
diyorce  (DenL  xxii,  18, 19). 

A  (hller  conslderation  of  the  tables  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments  is  given  elsewhere.   See  Tm  ComtAiiDiiairTB. 

an.)  LAWS  JUDICLAL  AND  CONSTITUTIONAL. 

1.  JUUSDIOTION. 

(a)  Local  Judgee  (generally  Levites,  as  morę  skilled  in 
the  law)  appoinied. Tor  ordlnary  matters,  probably  by  the 
people,  witn  approoatlon  of  the  supremę  aathority  (as  ot 
Moses  in  the  wildemess)  (Exod.  xviii,  26 ;  DeoL  i,  15-18), 
throagh  all  the  land  (Deat.  xvi,  18). 

(b)  Appeal  to  the  Prieete  (at  the  holy  place),  or  to  the 
judae;  tbelr  sentence  flnal,  and  to  be  accepted  nnder  palu 
of  death.  See  Deat.  xvii,  S-18  (comp.  appeal  to  Muses, 
Bxod.  xviii,  86). 

(e)  Tao  witneeeee  (at  least)  reqaired  in  capital  matters 
(Nnmb.  xxxy,  80 ;  DenL  xvii,  6, 7). 

(d)  Ptmiehment  (except  by  special  command)  to  be  per- 
sonal.  and  not  to  extend  to  the  family  (Deat.  xidy,  16). 

Strlpes  allowed  and  limlted  (DeaL  xxv,  1-S),  so  as  to 
avoid  oatrage  on  the  haman  fhime. 

All  thłs  wonld  be  to  a  great  extent  set  aside— 

IsL  By  the  snmmary  Jarisdiction  of  the  king.  See  1 
Sam.  xxii,  11-19  (Saal) ;  8  Sam.  xxii,  1-5;  iy,  4-11 ;  1  Kings 
lii,  16-88;  which  extended  even  to  the  depositłon  of  the 
high-priest  (1  Sam.  xxii,  17, 18;  1  Kings  ił,  86. 87). 

The  practlcal  dlfficalty  of  its  l>eine  carried  ont  is  seen 
in  2  Sam.  xv,  8-6,  and  woald  lead,  ofcoarse,  to  a  certaln 
delegat  iou  of  his  power. 

8d.  By  the  appolutment  of  the  Seventy  (Nnmb.  xi.  24- 
80)  włth  a  solemn  religioiis  sanction.  In  later  tłmes  there 
was  a  local  Sanhedrim  of  23  In  each  citv,  and  two  snch  in 
Jertfsalem,  as  well  as  the  Oreat  Sanhedrim,  consisting  of 
70  memberp,  besides  the  president,  who  was  to  be  the 
hłgh-prłest  If  dały  oaalifled,  and  controlling  even  the  king 
and  high-priest.  The  members  were  priests,  scribes  (Le- 
vites),  ana  elders  (of  other  tribes).  A  conrt  of  exaccly 
this  naturę  is  noticed,  as  appointed  to'sapreme  power  by 
JehoshaphnL    (See  8  Chroń,  xix,  S-11.) 

8.  RoYAŁ  Pownt. 

The  King*e  Potter  limited  by  the  law,  as  written  and 
formally  accepted  by  the  king,  and  directly  forbidden  to 
be  despotic  (DenL  xvii,  14-80 ;  comp.  1  Sam.  x,  20).  Tet 
he  had  power  of  taxation  (to  one  tenth),  and  of  compol- 
s.)ry  senrice  (1  Sam.  viii,  10-18) ;  also  the  decłaration  of  war 
(1  sam.  xi),  etc  There  are  distinct  traces  of  a  "muiaal 
contract"  (8  Sam.  y,  8  (Davld) ;  a  "  leagne"  (Joai>h),  8  Kings 
xi,  17) ;  the  remonstrance  with  Rehoboam  being  cleariy 
not  extraordinnry  (1  Kinga  xii,  1-6). 

The  Prinees  of  the  Congregation.  The  heads  of  the  tribes 
(see  Josh.  lx,  15)  seem  to  have  had  authorlty  ander  Jt>fthna 
to  act  for  the  people  (comp.  1  Chroń,  xxvii,  16-22) :  and  in 
the  later  tłmes  "the  prinees  ofJndah"  ^em  to  bave  had 
power  to  control  both  the  king  and  the  priests  (£ce  Jer. 
xxvi,  10-24 ;  xxxviii,  4, 6,  etc). 

3.  ROYAL  RWINUE. 

(1)  Tenth  of  produee. 

(2)  Domain  land  (1  Chroń,  xxvii,  86-29).  Notę  conflsca- 
tion  of  criminaPs  land  (1  Kings  xxi,  15). 

(3)  Bond  9ervice  (1  Kings  v,  17. 18),  chiefly  on  forelgners 
(1  Kings  ix,  80-82;  2  Chroń,  łi,  16, 17). 

(4)  Floeke  and  herda  (1  Chroń,  xxvii,  89-31). 

(5)  Tribuies  (gifts)  trom  foreign  kings. 

(6)  Oommerce;  especially  in  Solomon's  tlme  (1  Kings  x, 
28, 89,  etc). 

av.)  ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  CEREMONIAŁ  LAW. 

1.  Law  ot  Saobifiob  (considered  as  the  sign  and  the  ap- 
pointed means  of  the  nułon  włlh  Goo,  on  which  the 
nolłness  of  the  people  depended). 

(a)  Ordinary  Saertfteea. 
(o)  The  whole  Bumt-Offering  (Lev.  i)  of  the  herd  or  the 

flock :  to  be  ofTered  contlnnally  (Exod.  xxix,  8A-42) ; 

and  the  flre  on  the  altar  neyer  to  be  eztingnishod 

(Lev.  vi,  8-13). 
(6)  The  Meat-Offering  (Lev.  ił ;  vi,  14-23)  of  flonr,  on, 

and  fraukłncense,  unleaveued,  and  seasoned  with 

salt. 

(c)  The  Peaee-Ofering  (Lev.  Iłł ;  vlł,  11-81)  of  the  herd 
or  the  Hock ;  either  a  thank-ofleriug,  or  a  vow,  <»r 
fi*e-wiH  offering. 

(d)  The  Sin-Offering^  or  Tretpaa^Ofering  (Lev.  iv,  y, 
vi). 

[1]  For  sins  committed  in  ignorance  (Ley.  iy). 
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[8]  For  Tows  nnwlŁtlnglT  madę  and  brokeo, 
I  uDwittlngfy  coatracted  (Lev.  y). 


or 


nncleanness 
[3]  For  sina  wlŁŁinglj  coińmltted  (Lev.  vi,  1-7). 

(b)  Extraordinary  Saeri/iee». 
(fl)  Atths  Conneeration  of  FrietU  (Ijer.  rlti,  Iz). 
(b)  Atthe  Furifttation  q/  Women  (Lev.  xU). 
(e)  Attke  Clearuring  o/  Lepera  (Ley.  xiiif  xiy}. 
{a)Onthe  Oreat  Day  ąf  Atonement  (Lev.  xyl). 
<e)  On  the  great  Feativol»  (Ley.  xxiii). 

S.  Ław  or  HouNns  (ariaiug  fh>m  Uie  anion  with  God 
throo^h  sacriflce). 

(a)  Holiness  ąf  Ftrwju. 
(a)  Holineat  ąf  the  whoKs  peopU  as  "children  ofGod" 
(Exod.  xix,  B.  6 ;  Ley.  zi>xv,  xvllf  xyil{ ;  Deat  xiy, 
1-21)  ahown  in 
[1]  The  Dedication  of  the  flrst-bom  (Bxod.  xlii,  8. 
18, 13 ;  xxii,  89. 80,  etc);  and  the  offerlug  of  all 
flratlinga  and  llrat-fraita  (Dent  xxyi,  etc). 
[2]  Diatinction  of  clean  and  andean  food  (Ley.  xi ; 

DenL  xiy). 
[3]  Proyiaion  for  porlllcatlon  (Ley.  xii,  xUi,  xiy, 

xy;  Dent.  xxiii,  1-14). 
[4]  Lawa  agalnat  diaflgnremcnt  (Ley.  xix,  27 ;  Dent 
xiy,  1 :  compare  DenL  xxy,  8,  againat  exce«8iye 
aconrging). 
[6]  Lawa  againat  nnnatnral  maniagea  and  loata 
(Ley.  rym,  xx). 
(6)  Holiru9ś  ąf  the  Prienta  {and  Letitea), 

[1]  Thelr  conaecratlou  (Ley.  yili,  ix;  Kxod.  xxix). 
[2]  Their  special  qaaUdcations  and  reatrictlona 

(Ley. xxi;  xxii,  1-0). 
[3]  Their  rlghta  (Deat.  xyiil,  1-6;  Nnmb.  zyiii)  and 
aoihority  (Deau  xvii,  8-18). 

(u)  Holinut  ąf  Placu  and  Thingt, 

(a)  Ths  Tabemade  with  the  ark,  the  yail,  the  altara, 
the  layer,  the  priestly  robea,  etc  (Bxod.  xxy-xxyiii, 
xxx). 

(6)  The  Holi/  Place  choeen  for  the  permanent  erection 
of  the  tabemacle  (Deut.  xii;  siy,  88-89),  where  oniy 
all  sacrillces  were  to  be  offered,  and  all  tlthes,  flrat- 
fmita,  yowa,  etc,  to  be  glyen  or  eateu. 

(o)  Holineee  ąf  Timee. 

(a)  The  Sabbath  (Exod.  xx,  9, 11 ;  xxiii,  12,  etc). 

(6)  The  Sabbatieal  Year  (Bxod.  xxiii,  10,  U;  Ley.  xxy, 
1-7,  etc). 

(e)  TM  Year  ofJubiUe  (Ley.  xxy,  6, 16,  etc). 

<(f)  The  Paeaowr  (Exod.  xii,  B,  87;  Lev.  xxiii,  4-14). 

(e)  The  Feaet  of  Weeka  (Pentecost)  (Lev.  xxiii,  16,  etc). 

(/)  The  Feaet  o/  Tabemaelu  (Ley.  xxiii,  33-43). 

(o)  The  Feaet  ąf  Trumpełe  (Ley.  xxiii,  23-26). 

(h)  The  Day  nf  Atonement  (Uv.  xxiii, 86-32,  etc). 
On  this  part  »f  the  snbject,  see  FssTiyAL ;  Kikq  ;  PaicaT ; 
Tabkuiaolk;  Sagbifiob,  etc 

IIL  Distinctire  Characterisłict  ofthe  Afotaic  Law, — 
1.  The  leading  principle  of  the  whole  is  ita  tiieocratic 
CHARACTBR,  Its  rcfercnce  (that  is)  of  all  action  and 
thoughta  of  men  diredly  and  immediately  to  the  will  of 
God.  All  law,  indeed,  must  ultimately  make  this  refer- 
enoe.  If  it  basea  itaelf  on  the  aacredneaa  of  haman  au- 
thority,  it  must  finally  tracę  that  auŁhority  to  God^s  ap- 
pointment;  if  ou  the  rights  of  the  indiridual  and  the 
need  of  protecting  them,  it  mast  conńder  theae  rights 
aa  inherent  and  aacred,  because  implanted  by  the  ^nd 
of  the  Creator.  fiut  it  is  characteństic  of  the  Moaaic 
law,  as  also  of  all  Biblical  history  and  prophecy,  that  it 
passes  over  all  the  iutermcdiate  stępa,  and  refers  at  once 
to  God'8  commandment  as  the  foundation  of  all  haman 
daty.  The  key  to  it  is  found  in  the  eyer-recurring 
formuła,  "Ye  shall  observe  all  these  statutes;  I  am  Je- 
hovah." 

It  foUowB  from  this  that  it  is  to  be  regarded  not  merę- 
ly  as  a  law,  that  is,  a  rule  of  conduct,  bascd  on  Icnown 
trutb  and  acknowledged  authority,  bat  olso  as  a  rerela- 
tion  of  God^t  naturę  and  his  dispensations.  In  this  view 
of  it,  morę  particularly,  lies  its  connection  with  the  rest 
of  the  Old  Testament.  As  a  law,  it  is  definite  and  (gen- 
erally  speaking)  finał;  aa  a  revelation,  it  is  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  great  system  of  prophecy,  and  indeed  beara 
within  itaelf  the  marks  of  gradual  development,  from  the 
first  simple  declaration  ("  I  am  the  Loni  thy  God*')  in 
£xodas  to  the  fuli  and  solemn  declaration  of  his  naturę 
and  will  in  Deuteronomy.  With  this  peculiar  character 
of  reyelation  stamped  upon  it,  it  naturally  ascends  from 
role  to  principle,  and  regards  all  goodness  in  man  as  the 
shadow  ofthe  divine  attributes,"  Ye  shaU  be  holy ;  for  I 
the  Lord  your  God  am  holy"  (Lev.  2dz,  2,  etc }  comp. 
Matu  V,  48). 


But  this  theocratic  character  of  the  law  dependa  nec- 
essarily  on  the  hdiefin  Gad  aa  not  only  the  creator  and 
austaińer  of  the  world,  but  as,  by  apecial  corenant,  tke 
head  of  the  Jeicieh  natian,  It  is  not  indeed  doabted 
that  he  is  the  king  of  all  the  earth,  and  that  all  earthly 
aathority  is  derired  from  him ;  but  berę  again,  in  the 
case  of  the  Israelites,  the  intermediate  stępa  are  all  but 
ignored,  and  the  people  are  at  onoe  brought  tace  to  face 
with  him  as  their  ruler.  It  is  to  be  especially  noticed  that 
Crod*s  claim  (so  to  speak)  on  their  allegianoe  is  baaed, 
not  on  his  power  or  wisdom,  but  on  his  eapedal  mocy 
in  being  their  sariour  from  Egyptian  bondage.  Be- 
cause they  were  madę  free  by  him,  therefore  they  be- 
came  his  seryants  (comp.  Rom.  yi,  19-22) ;  and  the  dec- 
laration which  stands  at  the  opening  ofthe  law  is,**! 
am  the  Lord  thy  God,  tohich  brought  thee  out  ofthe  lamd 
ofEgypiP  (Compare  also  the  reason  giyen  for  the  ob- 
serrance  ofthe  Sabbath  in  Dent.  y,  15;  and  the  hiator- 
ical  prefactf  of  the  delivery  of  the  second  law  [Deut.  i- 
iii] ;  of  the  renewal  of  the  ooyenant  by  Joshua  [Josh. 
xxiv,  1-18] ;  and  ofthe  rebnke  of  Samuel  at  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  kingdom  [1  Sam.  xii,  6-15].) 

Thia  immediate  reference  to  God  aa  their  king  is 
clearly  seen  as  the  groondwork  of  their  entire  polity. 
The  foundation  of  the  whole  law  of  land,  and  of  its  re- 
markable  provisions  agaiust  alienation,  lies  in  the  decla- 
ration, **  The  land  is  minę,  and  ye  are  stnmgers  and  so- 
joumers  with  me**  (Lev.  xxv,  23>  As  in  ancient  Romę 
all  land  belonged  properly  to  the  atate,  and  under  the 
feudal  system  in  mediseyal  Europę  to  the  king,  ao  in 
the  Jewish  law  the  true  ownership  lay  in  Jehovah  alone. 
The  veiy  system  of  tithes  embodied  only  a  peculiar 
form  of  tribute  to  their  king,  such  as  they  were  familiar 
with  in  Egypt  (see  Gen.  xlvii,  23-26) ;  and  the  offering 
of  the  first-fruits,  with  the  remarkable  declaration  by 
which  it  was  accoropanied  (see  Deut  xxvi,  5-10),  is  a 
direct  acknowledgment  of  God*s  immediate  Bovereign- 
ty.  As  the  land,  so  also  the  persons  of  the  Israelites  are 
declared  to  be  the  absolute  property  of  the  Lord  by  the 
dedication  and  ransom  of  the  first^bom  (Exod.  xiii,  2- 
13,  etc),  by  the  payment  of  the  half  shekel  at  the  num- 
bering  of  the  people  "  as  a  ransom  for  their  souls  to  the 
Lord**  (Exod.  xxx,  11>16),  and  by  the  limiution  of 
power  over  Hebrew  8laves  as  contrasted  with  the  abso- 
lute mastership  permitted  over  the  heathen  and  the  so- 
joum^r  (Lev.  xxv,  39-46). 

From  this  theocratic  natura  of  the  law  foUow  impor^ 
tant  deductions  with  regard  to  (a)  the  view  which  it 
takes  of  political  society ;  (6)  the  extent  of  the  aoope  of 
the  law ;  (c)  the  penaltics  by  which  it  is  enforced ;  and 
(c^)  the  character  which  it  seeks  to  impress  on  the  peo- 
ple. 

(1.)  The  basie  ofhuman  aoddy  is  ordinarily  aoiaght^ 
by  law  or  philosophy,  either  in  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
yidual,  and  the  partial  delegation  of  them  to  political 
authorities;  or  in  the  mutual  needs  of  men,  and  the  re- 
lations  which  spring  from  them ;  or  in  the  actual  exist- 
ence  of  power  of  man  over  man,  whether  arising  from 
natural  ralationship,  or  from  benefita  oonferred,  or  from 
physical  or  intellectual  ascendency.  The  maintenance 
of  society  is  suppoeed  to  depend  on  a  **social  compact** 
between  govemors  and  subjects;  a  compact,  true  as  an 
abstract  idea,  but  untruc  if  supposcd  to  have  been  a  hi»- 
torical  reality.  The  Mosaic  law  seeks  the  baaia  of  its 
polity,  first,  in  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  Ciod;  next,  in 
the  relationship  of  each  indi\*idual  to  God,  and  tbrough 
God  to  his  countrymen.  It  is  elear  that  such  a  doc- 
trine,  while  it  contradicts  nonę  of  the  common  theories, 
yet  lies  beneath  them  all,  and  shows  why  each  of  them, 
being  only  a  secondary  deduction  from  an  nltimate  trutb, 
cannot  be  in  itaelf  sufficient ;  and,  if  it  claim  to  be  the 
whole  truth,  will  become  an  absurdity.  It  ia  the  doc- 
trine  which  is  insisted  upon  and  developed  in  the  whole 
series  of  prophecy,  and  which  is  brought  to  its  perfec- 
tłon  only  when  applied  to  that  anivenal  and  spiritual 
kingdom  for  which  the  Mosaic  system  was  a  preparation. 
(2.)  The  laW|  as  prooeeding  directly  from  God»  and 
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lefening  dincUy  to  him,  is  neceasarilj  abtobUe  m  ito  «ic- 
fremacy  and  unłimited  m  ii*  scope, 

U  is  supremę  over  the  goyemora,  as  being  only  the 
ddegates  of  the  Lord,  and  therefore  it  is  incompatible 
with  any  despotic  aothority  in  Łhem.  This  is  seen 
in  it0  Umitation  of  the  power  of  the  master  over  the 
slare,  in  the  restrictions  laid  on  the  pńesthood,  and  the 
trdiiiation  of  the  "  manner  of  the  kingdom'*  (Deut  xviif 
14-20;  comp.  1  Sam.  x,  25).  By  its  establishment  of 
the  bereditary  prie8tho(>d  side  by  side  with  the  author^ 
Hy  of  the  heads  of  tribes  ("  ^^^  princes"),  and  the  sub- 
sequent  80vereignty  of  the  king,  it  provides  a  balance 
of  powers,  all  of  which  are  regarded  as  subordinate.  The 
abśolate  8overeignty  of  Jehoyah  was  asserted  in  the  ear- 
lier  timea  in  the  dictatorship  of  the  judge,  but  much 
more  cłearly  under  the  kingdom  by  the  spiritual  com- 
minioa  of  the  prophet.  By  his  rebukes  of  priests, 
princes,  and  kings  for  abuse  of  their  power,  he  was  not 
only  dciending  religion  and  morality,  but  also  maintain- 
ing  the  divinely-appointed  oonstitution  of  IsraeL 

On  the  otber  hand,  it  is  supremę  over  the  govemed, 
lecognising  no  inherent  rights  in  the  indiyidual  as  pre- 
railing  agBinst,  or  limiting  the  law.  It  is  therefore  un- 
łimited in  its  SGope.  There  is  in  it  no  recognition,  such 
as  is  familiar  to  ua,  that  there  is  one  class  of  actions  di- 
ncdj  sttbject  to  the  coercire  power  of  law,  while  other 
dames  of  «ctions  and  the  whole  realm  of  thought  aie  to 
be  indirectly  guided  by  morał  and  spiritual  influence. 
Nor  is  there  any  distinction  of  the  temporal  authority 
which  wiekls  the  former  power  fiom  the  spiritual  au- 
thority to  which  belongs  the  other.  In  fact,  these  dis- 
tioctions  would  have  been  incompatible  with  the  char- 
•cter  and  objects  of  the  law.  They  depend  partly  on 
the  wint  of  fbresight  and  power  in  the  lawgiyer;  they 
oooki  haye  no  place  in  a  system  traoed  directly  to  God : 
they  depend  also  partly  on  the  freedom  which  belongs 
to  the  manhood  of  our  race ;  they  could  not,  therefore, 
be  appropriate  to  the  more  imperfect  period  of  its  youth« 

Thus  the  law  regulated  the  whole  life  of  an  Israelite. 
His  hoose,  hia  dress,  and  his  food,  his  domestic  arrange- 
meots  and  the  diatribotion  of  his  property,  all  were  de- 
tennined.  In  the  laws  of  the  release  of  debts  and  the 
pcohibition  of  osury,  the  dictates  of  self-interest  and  the 
natnrsl  course  of  commercial  transactions  are  •  stemly 
ehecked.  His  actions  were  rewarded  and  punished  with 
gieat  minotenesa  and  strictness,  and  that  aocording  to 
the  standard,  not  of  their  consequences,  but  of  their  in- 
tńnsic  morality,  so  that,  for  example,  fomication  and 
sdoUeiy  were  as  seyeiely  yisited  as  thcft  or  mnrder. 
His  reUgious  worship  was  defined  and  enforced  in  an 
daborate  and  unceasing  ceremoniał.  In  aU  things  it  is 
ckar  that,  if  men  submitted  to  it  merely  as  a  law,  im- 
posed  under  penalties  by  an  irresistible  authority,  and 
did  not  Rgard  it  as  a  means  to  the  knowledge  and  loye 
orGod,  and  a  preparation  for  his  redemption,  it  would 
wdl  d»erve  from  Israelites  the  description  giyen  of  it 
by  St.  Peter  (Acta  xy,  10)  as  *'  a  yoke  which  neither 
they  nor  their  fathers  were  able  to  bear." 

(3.)  The  pfmUHes  and  rewarda  by  which  the  law  is 
oifofoed  are  such  as  depend  on  the  direct  theocracy. 
^ith  r^^ard  to  indiyidual  actions,  it  roay  be  noticed 
that,  as  generally  some  penalties  are  inflicted  by  the 
sobotdinate,  and  some  only  by  the  supremę  authority, 
»  amoag  the  Israelites  some  penalties  came  from  the 
band  of  man,  aome  directly  from  the  proyidenoe  of  God. 
So  mach  is  this  the  case,  that  it  often  seems  doubtful 
wbether  the  threat  that  a  "  soul  shaU  be  cnt  off  from 
lirael'^  refers  to  outlawry  and  excommunication,  or  to 
neh  nunculoos  punbhments  as  those  of  Nadab  and 
Afaibo,  or  Kofrah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram.  In  dealing  with 
the  natłon  at  laige,  Moses,  rcgularly  and  as  a  matter  of 
course,  refers  for  punishments  and  rewards  to  the  proyi- 
deoM  of  God.  This  is  seen  not  only  in  the  great  bless- 
iog  and  curse  which  enforoes  the  law  as  a  whole,  but 
«bo  in  special  instanoes,  as,  for  example,  in  the  promise 
of  tmusual  fertility  to  compensate  for  the  sabbatical 
jtBf  and  of  aafety  of  the  country  from  attack  when  left 
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undefended  at  the  three  great  festiyals.  Whether  theee 
were  to  come  from  natural  causes,  i  e.  laws  of  his  proy- 
idence,  which  we  can  understand  and  foresee,  or  from 
causes  supematural,  i.  e.  incomprehenable  and  inscruta- 
ble  to  us,  is  not  in  any  case  laid  down,  nor  indeed  does 
it  affect  this  principle  of  the  law. 

(4.)  The  bearing  of  this  principle  on  the  inąuiry  as  to 
the  repelation  ofa/uture  life,  tn  the  Peniateudi,  \a  easily 
seen.  So  far  as  the  law  deals  with  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  it  u  obyious  that  its  penalties  and  rewards  oould 
only  refer  to  this  life,  in  which  alone  the  nation  exists. 
So  far  as  it  relates  to  such  indiyidual  acts  as  are  gener- 
ally cognizable  by  hnman  law,  and  capable  of  temporal 
punishments,  no  one  would  expect  that  its  diyine  origin 
should  necessitate  any  reference  to  the  world  to  come. 
But  the  sphere  of  morel  and  religious  action  and  thought 
to  which  it  extends  is  beyond  the  cognizance  of  human 
laws  and  the  scope  of  their  ordinary  penalties,  and  is 
therefore  left  by  them  to  the  retribution  of  God's  inscm- 
table  justice,  which,  being  but  imperfectly  seen  here,  is 
contemplated  espedally  as  exercised  in  a  futnre  state. 
Hence  arises  the  expectation  of  a  direct  reyelation  of 
this  future  State  in  the  Mosaic  law.  Such  a  reyelation 
is  certainly  not  giyen.  Warborton  (in  his  Divine  Le- 
gation  of  Motta)  eyen  builds  on  its  non-existence  an  ar- 
gument for  the  supematural  power  and  commiasiou  of 
the  lawgiyer,  who  could  promise  and  threaten  retribu- 
tion from  the  proyidence  of  God  in  this  life,  and  submit 
his  predictions  to  the  test  of  actual  e3q3erience.  The 
truth  seems  to  be  that,  in  a  law  which  appeals  directly 
to  God  himself  for  its  authority  and  its  sanction,  there 
cannot  be  that  broad  linę  of  demarcation  between  this 
life  and  the  next  which  is  drawn  for  th(M«  whose  power 
is  limited  by  the  graye.  Our  Lord  has  taught  us  (Matt. 
xxii,  81, 82)  that  in  the  yery  reyelation  of  God,  as  the 
'*  God  of  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,**  the  promise  of 
immortality  and  future  retribution  was  imphcitly  con- 
tained.  We  may  apply  this  declaration  eyen  more 
strongly  to  a  law  in  which  God  was  reyealed  as  enter- 
ing  into  coyenant  with  Israel,  and  in  them  drawing 
maitkind  directly  under  his  immediate  goyemment. 
His  bleesings  and  curses,  by  the  yery  fact  that  they 
came  from  him,  would  be  felt  to  be  unłimited  by  time, 
and  the  plain  and  immediate  fulfllment  which  they 
found  in  this  life  would  be  accepted  as  an  eamest  of  a 
deeper,  though  more  mysterious  compłetion  in  the  world 
to  come.  But  the  time  for  the  elear  reyelation  of  this 
truth  had  not  yet  come,  and  therefore,  while  the  futuro 
life  and  its  retribution  is  impłied,  yet  the  rewards  and 
penalties  of  the  present  life  are  those  which  are  płainły 
held  out  and  practicałly  dwelt  upon. 

(6.)  But  perhaps  the  most  important  conseqoence  of 
the  theocratic  nature  of  the  law  was  thcjMcu/uir  char^ 
ader  ofgoodnua  which  it  sought  to  impreu  on  tktpeo^ 
ple,  Goodncss  in  its  relation  to  man  takes  the  fonns  of 
righteousness  and  loye;  in  its  independenoe  of  all  rela- 
tion, the  form  of  purity ;  and  in  its  relation  to  God,  that 
of  piety.  Laws  which  (»ntemplate  men  chiefly  in  their 
mutual  relations  endeayor  to  enforce  or  protect  in  them 
the  first  two  qualities*,  the  Mosaic  law,  beginning  with 
piety  as  its  first  object,  enforces  most  emphaticdly  the 
purity  essential  to  those  who,  by  their  union  with  God, 
haye  recoyered  the  hope  of  intrinsic  goodness^  while  it 
yiews  righteousness  and  loye  rather  as  deductions  from 
these  than  as  independent  objects.  Not  that  it  neglects 
these  qualities;  on  the  contraiy,  it  is  fuli  of  precepts 
which  show  a  high  conception  and  tender  care  of  our 
rełatiye  duties  to  man  (see,  for  example,  Exod.  xxi,  7-11, 
28-36;  xxiii,  1-9;  DeuU  xxii,  1-4;  xxiy,  10-22,  etc) ; 
but  these  can  hardly  be  cailed  its  distinguishing  feat- 
ures.  It  is  most  instructiye  to  refer  to  the  religious 
preface  of  the  law  in  Deut.  yi-xi  (especially  to  yi,4-13), 
where  all  is  based  on  the  first  great  commandment,  and 
to  obserye  the  subordinate  and  dependent  character  of 
"  the  second  that  is  like  nnto  it"— ^Thou  shaltloye  thy 
neightwr  as  thysełf ;  /  am  the  LortT  (Ley.  xix,  18).  On 
the  contrary,  the  care  for  the  purity  of  the  people  standa 
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oat  remarkably,  not  only  in  the  enforoemeot  of  ceremo- 
nUl  ^  cleanneie,"  and  the  multitude  of  precautions  or 
lemedies  against  any  breach  uf  it,  bat  alBo  in  the  8ever- 
ity  of  the  lawa  againat  self-pollution,  a  seyerity  which 
diatinguishes  the  MoBaic  codę  before  all  othen,  andent 
and  modern*  In  puniahing  these  sina,  as  committed 
against  a  man's  own  self,  without  reference  to  their  ef- 
fect  on  others,  and  in  reoognising  puńty  as  having  a 
sabstantiye  value  and  glory,  it  seta  up  a  standard  of  in- 
diTidoal  morality  such  as,  eyen  in  Greece  and  Romę, 
philosophy  resenred  for  its  most  esoteric  teaching. 

Now  in  all  this  it  is  to  be  notioed  that  the  appeal  is 
not  to  any  dignity  of  human  naturę,  but  to  the  obliga- 
dons  of  communion  with  a  holy  God.  The  subordina> 
tion,  therefore,  of  this  idea  also  to  the  religious  idea  is 
enforced ;  and  as  long  as  the  dne  supremacy  of  the  lat- 
ter  was  presenred,  all  other  dnties  woald  find  their  places 
in  proper  harmony.  But  the  usurpation  of  that  su- 
premacy in  practice  by  the  idea  of  personal  and  national 
sanctity  was  that  which  gave  its  peculiar  color  to  the 
Jewish  character.  In  that  character  there  was  intense 
religions  deyotion  and  self-sacrifice ;  there  was  a  high 
standard  of  personal  holiness,  and  connected  with  these 
an  ardent  feeling  of  nationality,  based  on  a  great  idea, 
and,  therefore,  finding  its  yent  in  their  proyerbial  spirit 
of  prosely tism.  But  there  was  also  a  spirit  of  oontempt 
for  all  unbelieyers,  and  a  forgetfolness  of  the  existence 
of  any  duties  towards  thero,  which  gaye  even  to  their 
religion  an  antagonistic  spirit,  and  degraded  it  in  after 
times  to  a  groond  of  national  self-glorification.  It  is  to 
be  traoed  to  a  natural,  though  not  justifiable  pei^^ersion 
of  the  law  by  those  who  madę  it  their  aU,  and  both  in 
its  strength  and  its  weaknesses  it  has  reappeared  re- 
markably  among  those  Christians  who  haye  dwelt  on 
the  Old  Testament  to  the  neglect  of  the  New. 

(6.)  It  is  eyident  that  this  characteristic  of  the  Isra- 
elites  woold  tend  to  presenre  the  secluHon  which,  under 
(Tod's  proyidenoe,  was  intcndcd  for  them,  and  wotild  in 
its  tum  be  fostered  by  it.  We  may  notice,  in  connec- 
tion  wiŁh  this  part  of  the  subject,  many  snbordinate 
proyisions  Łending  to  the  same  direction.  Such  are  the 
establishment  of  an  agricultural  basis  of  society  and 
property,  and  the  proyision  against  its  accumulation  in 
a  few  hands ;  the  discouragement  of  commerce  by  the 
strict  laws  as  to  usury,  and  of  foreign  conquest  by  the 
laws  against  the  maintenance  of  horses  and  chariots,  as 
well  as  the  direct  prohibiŁion  of  intermarriage  with 
idolaters,  and  the  indirect  preyention  of  all  familiar  in- 
tercourse  with  them  by  the  laws  as  to  meats — olI  these 
things  tended  to  impress  on  the  Israelitish  polity  a 
character  of  permanence,  stability,  and  comparatiyc  iso- 
lation.  Like  the  naturę  and  position  of  the  country  to 
which  it  was  in  great  measure  adapted,  it  was  intended 
to  presenre  in  purity  the  testimony  borne  by  Isracl  for 
God  in  the  darkness  of  heathenlsm,  until  the  time  should 
come  for  the  gathering  in  of  aU  nations  to  cnjoy  the 
blessing  promised  to  Abraham. 

2.  The  second  great  andobyious  design  of  the  Mosoic 
statutes  was  to  found,  in  pursuance  of  the  theocratic  idea, 
a  complete  system  of  national  cultus,  and,  in  order  to 
the  perpetuity  of  this,  to  establish  a  permanent  sacred 
caste  or  hierarchy.  We  here  use  the  woni  hierarchy 
without  meaning  to  expre8s  that  the  Mosaic  legisla- 
tion  was  like  some  later  hierarchiesfalsely  so  callcd,  in 
which  it  was  attempted  to  carry  into  effect  eelfish  and 
wicked  plans  by  passing  them  off  as  being  of  divine  ap- 
pointment.  In  the  Mosaic  hierarchy  the  aim  is  man- 
ifest, viz.  to  make  that  which  is  really  holy  (tu  'up6v) 
preyad,  while  in  the  falsc  hicrarchies  of  later  times  the 
profanest  sclfishncss  has  bcen  rendered  practicable  by 
giying  to  its  manifestatious  an  appearance  of  holiness 
calculated  to  deceiye  the  multitude.  In  the  Mosaic 
legislation  the  priests  ecrtainly  exercise  a  considerable 
authority  as  extemal  ministers  of  holiness,  but  we  iind 
nothing  to  be  compared  with  the  sale  of  indulgences  in 
the  Romish  Church.  There  occur,  certainly,  instances 
of  grosa  misdemeanor  on  the  part  of  the  priests,  as,  for 


instanoe,  in  the  case  of  the  sons  of  Eli ;  but  proceediogs 
originating  in  the  coyetousness  of  the  priests  were  neTer 
aathorized  or  sancticmed  by  the  law. 

In  the  Moeaic  l^i^islation  almost  the  whole  amotmt 
of  taxation  was  paid  in  the  form  of  tithe,  which  was 
employed  in  maintaining  the  priests  and  Leyites  as  tbe 
hierarchical  oflfice-bearers  of  goyemment,  in  supporting 
the  poor,  and  in  proyiding  thoae  things  which  were 
uaed  in  sacrifioes  and  sacrilicial  feast& 

The  taxation  by  tithe,  excluBiye  of  almost  aU  oŁber 
taxes,  is  certainly  the  most  lenient  and  most  considerate 
which  has  eyer  anywhere  been  adopted  or  proposed.  It 
predudes  the  possibility  of  attempting  to  estort  from 
the  people  oontributions  beyond  their  power,  and  it  ren- 
dera  the  taxation  of  each  indiyidual  proportionate  to  hia 
poesesfflons;  and  eyen  this  exceedingly  mild  taxati(Hi 
was  apparently  left  to  the  conscience  of  each  person. 
This  we  infer  from  there  neyer  oocuning  in  the  BiUe 
the  slightest  yestige  either  of  persons  haying  been  saed 
or  goods  distrained  for  tithes,  and  only  an  indication  of 
curses  resting  upon  the  neglect  of  paying  them.  Tithes 
were  the  law  of  the  land,  and  neyertheless  they  weie 
not  recoyered  by  law  during  the  period  of  the  tabema- 
cle  and  of  the  first  Tempie.  It  is  only  during  the  pe> 
riod  of  the  second  Tempie,  when  a  generał  demoralixa> 
tion  had  taken  place,  that  tithes  were  farmed  and  soki, 
and  leyied  by  yiolent  proceedings,  in  which  refrocŁory 
persons  were  slain  for  rcsisting  the  leyy.  But  no  rec- 
ommendation  or  cxample  of  such  proceeding  occurs  in 
the  Bibie.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  propriety  of 
paying  these  lenient  and  beneficial  taxes  was  gencrally 
felt,  so  much  so  that  there  were  few,  or  perhaps  no  de- 
faulters,  and  that  it  was  considered  incxpedient  on  the 
part  of  the  recipients  to  harass  the  needy. 

Besides  the  tithes  there  was  a  smali  pol]-tax,  amount- 
ing  to  half  a  shekel  for  each  adult  małe.  This  tax  was 
paid  for  the  maintenance  of  the  sanctuary.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  first-fruits  and  the  first-bom  of  men  and 
cattle  augmented  the  reyenue.  The  first-bom  of  men 
and  of  unclcan  beasts  were  to  be  redeemed  by  money. 
To  this  may  be  added  some  fines  paid  in  the  shape  of 
sin-offerings,  and  also  the  yows  and  free-will  offerings. 

3.  In  addition  to  these  great  morał  and  liturgical  cnda 
of  the  Mosaic  institutes,  we  must  not  fail  to  notice  their 
REPUBLicAM  ECONOMY.  The  whole  territory  of  the 
State  was  to  be  so  distributed  that  each  famUy  shookl 
haye  a  freehold,  which  was  intended  to  remain  perma- 
nently  the  inheritance  of  that  family,  and  which,  even 
if  sold,  was  to  return  at  stated  periods  to  its  original 
owners.  Since  the  whole  population  consisted  ofiarni- 
lies  of  freeholders,  there  was,  strictly  speaking,  neither 
citizens,  nor  a  profane  or  lay  nobility,  nor  lords  tempo- 
ral.  We  do  not  oyerlook  the  fact  that  there  were  per- 
sons called  heada,  elders,  princes,  dukes,  or  leadcrs  among 
the  Israelites ;  that  is,  persons  who  by  their  intelligence, 
character,  weidth,  and  other  circumstances  were  l»ding 
men  among  them,  and  from  whom  eyen  the  scyenty 
judges  were  chosen  who  asslsted  Moses  in  administer- 
ing  justice  to  the  nation.  But  we  haye  no  proof  that 
there  was  a  nobility  enjoying  prerogatiyes  similar  to 
those  which  are  connected  with  birth  in  aeyeral  coun* 
tries  of  Europę,  sometimes  in  spite  of  mental  and  morał 
disąualifications.  We  do  not  find  that,  according  to  the 
Mosaic  constitution,  there  were  her^tary  peers  tem- 
poral.  Eyen  the  inhabitants  of  towns  were  freeholders, 
and  their  exercise  of  trades  seems  to  haye  bcen  com- 
bined  with,  or  subordinate  to,  agricultural  pursuits.  Tbe 
only  nobility  was  that  of  the  tńbe  of  Leyi,  and  all  tbe 
lords  were  lords  spińtnal,  the  descendants  of  Aaron. 
The  priests  and  Leyites  were  ministers  of  pubłic  wor- 
ship,  that  is,  ministers  ot  Jehoyah  the  King,  and,  as 
such,  ministers  of  state,  by  whose  instrurocntality  the 
legislatiye  as  well  as  the  judicial  power  was  exercised. 
The  poor  were  mercifully  considered,  but  b^gars  are 
neyer  mentioned.  Hencc  it  appears  that  as,  on  the  one 
himd,  there  was  no  lay  nobility,  so,  on  the  other,  there 
was  no  mendicity. 
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Owin^  to  the  rebellious  spirit  of  the  Israelites,  the 
siluŁaiy  injimctioDS  of  their  Iaw  were  so  freąuently 
tnnsgressed  that  it  could  not  procure  for  them  that  de- 
gree  of  proftperity  which  it  was  calcuUttcd  to  produce 
aiDong  a  nation  of  faittaful  obeenrers;  but  it  is  erident 
that  the  Moaaic  legielation,  if  tnily  observed,  was  morę 
litted  to  promote  uniyersal  happioem  and  tranąuillity 
tłum  any  other  constitution,  either  ancient  or  modem. 

4.  We  doee  thia  part  of  our  discuBńon  by  a  few  mis- 
cellaneouB  obserrations  on  minor  peculiarities  of  the 
Ifosaicoode. 

It  has  been  deemed  a  defect  that  there  were  no  lawa 
■gaiusŁ  infanticide;  but  it  may  well  be  obBer\'ed,  as  a 
proof  of  national  prosperity,  that  there  are  no  historical 
traces  of  tbis  crime ;  and  it  would  certainly  have  been 
preposteious  to  give  laws  against  a  crime  which  did  not 
oocur,  especially  as  the  generał  law  against  murder, 
'^Thou  sha]t  not  kill,'*  was  applicable  to  this  species 
abob  The  words  of  Josephus  {Contra  A  pionem,  ii,  24) 
can  oniy  mean  that  the  crime  was  against  the  spirit  of 
the  Moaaic  law.  An  expre8a  yerbal  prohibition  of  this 
kind  18  DoŁ  extant. 

There  occur  also  no  laws  and  regulations  about  wrills 
and  testamentary  dispositions,  aithoagh  there  aie  suf- 
fident  historical  facts  to  proYe  that  the  nexŁ  of  kin 
was  considered  the  lawful  heir,  that  primogeniture  was 
deemed  of  the  highest  importance,  and  that,  if  there 
were  no  małe  descendants,  females  inherited  the  freehold 
property.  We  leam  from  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the 
Hebrews  (ix,  16, 17)  that  the  Jews  disposed  of  property 
by  wills ;  but  it  seems  that  in  the  time  of  Moses,  and 
lor  aome  period  after  him,  all  Israelites  died  intestate. 
Howeyer,  the  word  ^uz^ri?,  as  used  in  Matthew,  Mark, 
Acts,  Romana,  Gorinthians,  Galatians,  Ephesians,  and  re- 
peatedly  in  the  Hebrews,  implies  rather  a  disposition, 
arrangement,  agreement  between  partiea,  than  a  will  in 
the  legal  acceptation  of  the  term.    See  Testament. 

There  are  no  laws  conceming  guardians,  and  nonę 
against  luxuriou8  liring.  The  inefficicncy  of  sumptu- 
ary  laws  is  now  generally  recogniaed,  aithough  renowned 
I^idators  in  ancient  times  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  dis- 
played  on  this  subject  their  wisdom,  falsely  so  called. 

Ndtber  are  there  any  laws  against  suicide.  Hence 
we  infer  that  suicide  was  rare,  as  we  may  well^uppose 
ia  a  nation  of  smali  freeholders,  and  that  the  inefficiency 
of  such  laws  was  understood. 

The  Mosaic  legislation  recognises  the  human  dignity 
of  women  and  of  slarefi,  and  particularly  enjoins  not  to 
dander  the  deaf  nor  mislead  the  blind. 

Moses  e^preasly  enjoined  not  to  reap  the  comers  of 
fields,  in  consideration  of  the  poor,  of  persona  of  broken 
fortunes.  and  cren  of  the  beasts  of  the  field. 

The  laws  of  Moses  against  crimes  are  seyere,  but  not 
<TneL  The  agony  of  the  death  of  criminals  was  never 
artificially  protracted,  as  in  some  instances  was  usual  in 
rarious  oountries  of  Europę  even  in  the  present  centur}' ; 
nor  was  tortore  employed  in  order  to  compel  criminals 
to  conf<ns  their  crimes,  as  was  usual  in  ancient  times, 
and  till  a  compamtiyely  recent  period.  Forty  was  the 
niaximum  number  of  stripes  to  be  inflicted.  This  max- 
imum  was  adopted  for  the  reaaon  expre9Bly  stated  that 
the  appearance  of  the  person  punishcd  should  not  be- 
oome  horrible,  or,  ta  J.  D.  Michaelis  renders  it,  bumłj 
which  expre88e8  the  appearance  of  a  person  unmerciful- 
h  beaten.  Punishments  were  inflicted  in  order  special- 
ly  to  expre8s  the  sacred  indignation  of  the  divine  Law- 
p\rer  against  wilftil  transgression  of  his  commandments. 
and  not  for  any  purposes  of  human  yengeance,  or  for 
the  sake  of  frightening  other  criminals.  In  some  in- 
stances the  people  at  large  were  appealed  to  in  order  to 
inflict  aammary  punishment  by  stoning  the  criminal  to 
death.  This  was,  in  fact,  the  most  usual  modę  of  exe- 
catkNi.  Other  modes  of  execution  also,  such  as  bum- 
ing,  were  always  public,  and  conductod  with  the  co- 
opciration  of  the  people.  Like  eyery  human  proceeding, 
thia  was  liable  to  abuse,  but  not  to  so  much  abuse  as 
oar  preeent  modę  of  conducting  lawsuits,  which,  on  ac- 


coont  of  their  costliness,  often  afford  but  little  protection 
to  persons  in  narrow  circumstances.  In  lawsuits  yery 
much  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  judges,  his  posi- 
tion  greatly  resembling  that  of  a  permanent  Jury,  who 
had  not  merely  to  decide  whether  a  person  was  guilty, 
but  who  frequently  had  also  to  award  the  amount  of 
punishment  to  be  inflicted. 

In  the  Old  Testament  we  do  not  hear  of  a  leamed 
profession  of  the  law.  Lawyers  (i/o/iicoi)  are  men- 
tioned  only  after  the  decline  of  the  Mosaic  institutions 
had  consideraUy  progressed.  As,  howeyer,  certain  laws 
conceming  contagion  and  purification  were  administered 
by  the  priests,  these  might  be  caUed  lawyers.  They, 
neyertheless,  did  not  deriye  their  raaintenance  from  the 
administration  of  these  laws,  but  were  supported  by 
glebe-lands,  tithes,  and  portions  of  the  sacrificial  offerings. 
It  is,  indeed,  yery  remarkable  that,  in  a  nation  so  entirely 
goyemed  by  law,  there  were  no  lawyers  forming  a  dis- 
tinct  profession,  and  that  the  poftiKoi  of  a  later  age  were 
not  so  much  remarkable  for  enforcing  the  spirit  of  the 
law  as  rather  for  ingeniously  eyading  its  injunctions,  by 
leading  the  attontion  of  the  people  from  its  spirit  to  a 
most  minutę  literał  fulfilment  of  its  lettor.   See  La  wyer. 

IV.  In  considering  the  rdatum  ofthe  law  to  the  futurę, 
it  is  important  to  be  guided  by  the  generał  principle  laid 
down  in  Heb.  yii,  19, "  The  law  madę  nothing  perfect" 
{ov$kv  iri\tmtnv  b  vófioc),  This  principle  will  be  ap- 
plied  in  different  degrees  to  its  bearing  (a)  on  the  after- 
history  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth  before  the  coming 
of  Christ ;  (h)  on  the  coming  of  our  Lord  himsclf ;  and 
(c)  on  the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel. 

1.  To  that  after-history  the  law  was,  to  a  great  ex- 
tont,  the  key ;  for  in  ceremoniał  and  criminal  law  it  was 
complete  and  finał;  while,  eyen  in  ciyil  and  constitu- 
tionał  law,  it  laid  down  clearly  the  generał  principłes  to 
be  afterwards  morę  fułly  doveloped.  It  was,  indccd, 
often  neglected,  and  eyen  furgotten.  Its  fundamental 
assertion  of  the  theocracy  was  violatcd  by  the  constant 
łapses  into  idolatry,  and  its  proyisions  for  the  good  of 
man  oyerwhelmed  by  the  natnrał  course  of  human  self- 
ishness  (Jer.  xxxiy,  12-17);  till  at  last,  in  the  reign  of 
Josiah,  its  yery  exlstence  was  unkno¥m,  and  its  discoy- 
ery  was  to  the  Idng  and  the  people  as  a  second  pubłica- 
tion :  yet  it  still  formed  the  standard  from  which  thcy 
knowingly  departed,  and  to  which  they  constantly  re- 
tomed,  and  to  it,  therefore,  alł  which  was  peculiar  in 
their  national  and  indiyiduał  character  was  due.  Its 
direct  influence  was  probably  greatest  in  the  periods  be- 
fore the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  and  after  the 
Babylonian  captivity.  The  last  act  of  Joshua  was  to 
bind  the  Israelites  to  it  as  the  charter  of  their  occupa- 
tion  of  the  conquered  land  (Josh.  xxiv,  24-27) ;  and,  in 
the  semi-anarchical  period  of  the  Judges,  the  ław  and 
the  tabemacłe  were  the  only  centres  of  anything  like 
national  unity.  The  establishment  of  the  kingdom  was 
due  to  an  impatience  of  this  position,  and  a  desire  for  a 
yisible  and  personal  centrę  of  authority,  much  the  same 
in  naturę  as  that  which  plunged  them  so  often  into  idol- 
atry. The  people  were  wamed  (1  Sam.  xii,  6-25)  that 
it  inyolyed  great  danger  of  their  forgetting  imd  reject- 
ing  the  main  principle  of  the  law— that  *^  Jehovah  their 
God  was  their  king."  The  truth  of  the  prcdiction  was 
soon  shown.  Eyen  under  Sołomon,  as  soon  as  the  mon- 
archy became  one  of  great  splendor  and  power,  it  as- 
sumed  a  heathenish  and  połytlieistic  character,  breaking 
the  law  lx)th  by  ifs  dishonor  towards  God  and  its  for- 
bidden  tyranny  ovcr  man.  Indeed,  if  the  ław  was 
łooked  upon  as  a  cołlection  of  abstract  niles,  and  not  as 
a  means  of  knowledge  of  a  personal  god,  it  was  ineyita- 
błe  that  it  should  l>e  orerbome  by  the  prescnce  of  a  yis- 
ible and  personal  authority. 

Therefore  it  was  that  from  the  time  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  kingdom  the  prophetic  oflSce  began.  Its 
object  was  to  cnforce  and  to  perfect  the  law  by  bearing 
tostimony  to  the  great  truths  on  which  it  was  built,  viz. 
the  truth  of  God's  goyemment  over  all,  kings,  priests, 
and  people  alike,  and  the  consequent  certainty  of  a 
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righteoos  retribution.  It  b  plain  that  at  the  aame  time 
tbis  testimony  went  far  beyond  tbe  law  as  a  definite  codę 
of  institutions.  It  dwelt  raiber  on  its  great  prmdples, 
wbich  were  to  tranacend  tbe  special  forma  in  wbicb  tbey 
were  embodied.  It  frequently  contrasted  (as  in  Isa.  i, 
etc)  the  eztemal  obsenranoe  of  form  witb  tbe  spiritoal 
homage  of  tbe  bearL  It  tended  tberefore,  at  least  in- 
directly,  to  tbe  time  wben,  ąccording  to  tbe  well-known 
contrast  drawn  by  Jeremiah,  tbe  law  written  on  tbe  ta^* 
bies  of  stone  sbould  give  place  to  a  new  oovenant,  de- 
pending  on  a  law  written  on  tbe  beart,  and  tberefore 
coercive  no  longer  (Jer.  xxxi,  81-34).  In  tbis  it  did  but 
carry  out  tbe  prediction  of  tbe  law  itaelf  (DeuU  xviii,  9 
-22),  and  prepare  tbe  way  for  "  tbe  Propbet"  wbo  was  to 
oome. 

Still  tbe  law  remained  as  tbe  distinctive  standard  of 
tbe  people.  In  tbe  kingdom  of  Israel,  afler  tbe  separa- 
tion,  tbe  deliberate  rejection  of  its  leading  principles  by 
Jeroboam  and  bis  successors  was  tbe  beginuing  of  a 
graduai  declension  into  idolatry  and  beatbenism.  But 
in  tbe  kingdom  of  Judah,  tbe  very  division  of  tbe  mon- 
archy and  conseąuent  diminution  of  its  splendor,  and 
the  ueed  of  a  principle  to  aasert  against  tbe  superior 
materiał  power  of  Israel,  brought  out  tbe  law  ouce  morę 
in  increaaed  honor  and  influence.  In  tbe  days  of  Je- 
hoshaphat  we  find,  for  the  first  time,  tbat  it  was  taken 
by  tbe  Leyites  in  their  circuits  througb  tbe  land,  and  the 
people  were  taught  by  it  (2  Chroń,  xvii,  9).  We  find  it 
especially  spoken  of  in  the  oatb  taken  by  the  king  **at 
bis  pillar'*  in  the  Tempie,  aud  madę  tbe  standard  of 
reference  in  the  reformation  of  Hezekiab  and  Josiab  (2 
Kings  xi,  14;  xxiii,  3;  2  Chroń,  xxx;  xxxiv,  14-31). 

Far  morę  was  tbis  tbe  case  aflcr  the  captivity.  The 
Tevival  of  tbe  exi8tence  of  Israel  was  hallowed  by  tbe 
new  and  solemn  publication  of  tbe  law  by  Ezra,  and  tbe 
iustitution  of  tbe  synagogue,  througb  wbich  it  became 
deeply  and  familiarly  known.  See  £zra.  The  loas  of 
tbe  independent  monarchy,  and  tbe  ceasation  of  proph- 
ecy,  both  combined  to  throw  tbe  Jews  back  upon  tbe 
law  alono  as  their  only  distinctive  pledge  of  nationality 
and  surę  guide  to  trutb.  Tbe  morę  tbey  mingled  with 
tbe  otber  subject-nations  under  tbe  Peisian  and  Greciaii 
empires,  tbe  morę  eagerly  tbey  clung  to  it  as  their  dis- 
tinction  and  safeguard ;  and  opening  tbe  knowledge  of 
it  to  tbe  beathen  by  the  tran^ation  of  the  Septuagint, 
tbey  based  on  it  their  proverbial  eagemess  to  prosely  tize. 
Tbis  love  for  tbe  law,  rather  than  any  abstract  patńot- 
iam,  was  tbe  strcngth  of  the  Maccabiean  struggle  against 
the  Syrians  (notę  berę  the  que8tion  as  to  the  lawfulness 
of  war  on  the  Sabbatb  in  tbis  war  [1  Mace.  ii,  23-41]), 
aud  tbe  success  of  tbat  struggle,  enthroning  a  Levitical 
I)Ower,  deepened  the  feeling  from  which  it  spraug.  It 
80  entered  into  tbe  beart  of  tbe  people  tbat  open  idolatry 
became  impossible.  Tbe  certainty  and  authority  of  the 
law*s  commandments  amidst  the  perplexities  of  pagan- 
ism,  and  the  spirituality  of  iu  doctrine  as  contrasted 
with  sensual  and  camal  idolatries,  were  tbe  favorite 
boast  of  the  Jew,  and  the  secret  of  bis  influence  among 
the  beathen.  Tbe  law  tbus  became  tbe  moulding  in- 
tiucucc  of  the  Jewisb  character;  and,  instead  of  being 
looked  upon  as  subsidiary  to  the  promise,  and  a  means 
to  its  fultilment,  it  was  exalted  to  supremę  iroportance  as 
ąt  ouce  a  means  and  a  pledge  of  national  and  indiyidual 
sanctity. 

Tbia  feeling  laid  bold  of  and  satisfied  the  mass  of  the 
people,  harmonizing  as  it  did  with  their  ever-increasing 
spirit  of  an  almost  fanatic  nationality,  until  the  destruc- 
tion  of  the  city.  The  Pbariaees,  truły  representing  tbe 
chief  strength  of  tbe  people,  systematized  this  feeling; 
tbey  gave  it  fresh  f<Hxl,  and  aasumed  a  predominant 
leadenhip  over  it  by  tbe  tloating  mass  of  tradiilon  which 
tbey  gradually  aocumulated  arouud  tbe  law  as  a  nu- 
deud.  The  popular  use  of  the  word  *'  lawlcss*'  (dt^oftot) 
as  a  term  of  oontempt  (AcU  ii,  23 ;  1  Cor.  ix,  21)  for  the 
beathen,  and  even  for  the  uneUucated  mass  of  their  ful- 
lowers  (John  vii,  49),  marked  and  stercotyped  their  prin- 
ciple. ' 


Against  this  idolatry  of  tbe  law  (which,  wben  impoit- 
ed  into  tbe  Christian  Church,  is  described  and  vebe- 
mently  denounced  by  SuPaul)  there  were  iwo  reactioos. 
Tbe  flrsŁ  was  tbat  of  tbe  Sadduceesf  one  wbich  had 
its  basis,  ąccording  to  common  tradition,  in  tbe  idea  of  a 
bigher  k>ve  and  servioe  of  God,  independent  of  the  law 
and  its  sanctions,  but  wbich  degenerated  into  a  specu- 
lative  infidelity  and  an  anti-national  system  of  politica, 
and  wbicb  probably  had  but  little  bold  of  the  people. 
Tbe  otber,  tbat  of  the  AlMme*,  was  an  attempt  to  bunt 
the  honós  of  the  formal  law,  and  assert  its  ideas  in  all 
fulness,  freedom,  and  puiity.  In  its  piactical  form  it 
assumed  the  character  of  high  and  asoetic  devotion  to 
God ;  its  8peculative  guise  is  seen  in  tbe  school  of  Pbiki, 
as  a  tendency  not  merely  to  treat  the  oommands  and 
biatory  of  the  law  on  a  symbolical  principle,  but  actu- 
ally  to  all^orize  them  into  merę  abstractions.  In  nei- 
ther  form  could  it  be  permanent,  because  it  had  no  sutfi- 
cient  relation  to  the  needs  and  rcalities  of  human  na- 
turę, or  to  tbe  pereonal  subject  of  all  tbe  Jewiab  prom- 
ises ;  but  it  was  still  a  declaration  of  the  insuflidency 
of  tbe  law  in  itself,  and  a  preparation  for  its  absorption 
into  a  bigher  prindple  of  unity.  Such  was  the  history 
of  tbe  law  befure  the  coming  of  Christ.  It  was  fuli  of 
effect  and  blessing  wben  used  as  a  means;  it  became 
hollow  and  insuffident  wben  madę  an  end. 

2.  Tbe  relation  of  tbe  law  to  the  adveat  of  Chriat  is 
also  laid  down  clearly  by  St.  PauL  The  law  was  the 
rai^ayitfyóc  tic  Xp((rrav,  the  8er\'ant  (tbat  is)  whose 
task  łt  was  to  guide  tbe  child  to  the  true  teacher  (GaL 
iii,  24) ;  and  Christ  was  <'  the  end*'  or  object ''  of  the  law" 
(Kom.  X,  4).  As  being  subsidiary  to  the  promise,  it  had 
accomplisbed  its  purpose  wben  tbe  promise  was  fulfllled. 
In  its  national  aspect  it  had  exłBt0(d  to  guard  the  faith 
in  the  theocracy.  Tbe  chief  binderance  to  tbat  faith 
had  been  the  difficulty  of  realizing  the  invisible  preft- 
ence  of  God,  and  of  conodving  a  communion  with  the 
infinite  Godhead  wbich  sbould  not  crush  or  abeorb  the 
flnite  creature  (compare  Deut  v,  24-27 ;  Numb.  xvii,  12, 
13;  Jobix,82-d5;  xiii,21,22;  Isa.xlv,15i  lxiv,  1, etc). 
From  tbat  had  come  in  earlier  times  open  idolatry,  anid 
a  half-idolatrous  longing  for  and  trust  in  tbe  kingdom ; 
in  after  times  the  substitution  of  the  law  for  the  prom- 
ise. The  difliculty  was  now  to  paas  away  forever,  in 
the  incamation  of  the  Godhead  in  one  truły  and  vis- 
iblj'  man.  Tbe  guardianship  of  the  law  was  no  longer 
needed,  for  the  yisible  and  personal  presence  of  the  Mes- 
siab  required  no  farther  testimony.  Moreover,  in  the  law 
itself  there  had  always  been  a  tendency  of  the  funda- 
roental  idea  to  burst  the  formal  bonds  which  confincd  it. 
In  looking  to  God  as  especially  their  king,  the  Isnelites 
were  inheriting  a  privilege,  belonging  originally  to  all 
maukind,  and  destined  to  revert  to  them.  Yet  tbat  ele- 
ment of  the  law  which  was  local  and  natimial,  now  moi^ 
prized  of  all  by  the  Jews,  tended  to  limit  this  gift  to 
them,  and  place  them  in  a  position  antagonistic  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  It  needed,  tberefore,  to  pass  away 
before  all  men  could  be  brought  into  a  kingdom  whene 
there  was  to  be  "neither  Jew  nor  Gentile,  barbarian, 
Scy  tbian,  bond,  or  frcc.'* 

In  its  indiyidual,  or  what  is  iistudly  called  its  "  morał** 
aspect,  the  law  borę  eąually  the  stamp  of  transitorineas 
and  insufficiency.  It  had,  as  we  have  seen,  dedared  the 
authority  of  truth  and  goodness  over  man's  will,  and 
taken  for  granted  in  man  the  existence  of  a  spirit  which 
could  recognise  tbat  authority ;  but  it  had  done  no  more^ 
Its  presence  had  tberefore  detected  the  exłstence  and 
the  siufulness  of  sin,  as  alien  ałike  to  God^s  will  and 
roan's  truć  naturę;  but  it  luid  aLw  brought  out  with 
roore  vehement  and  desperate  antagonism  the  power  of 
sin  dwelłing  in  man  as  fallen  (Rom.  vii,  7-25).  It  only 
showed,  tberefore,  the  nee<l  of  a  Saviour  from  sin,  and 
of  an  indwelling  power  which  sbould  enable  the  spirit  of 
man  to  conquer  tbe  *'  law**  of  evil.  Uencc  it  borę  testi- 
mony to  its  own  insufficiency,  and  led  men  to  Cłirist.  Al- 
ready  the  prophets,  speaking  by  a  living  and  indwelUnfc 
spirit,  ever  fresh  and  powerful,  had  been  pasńug  beyond 
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the  dead  letter  of  the  law,  and  indirecUj  convł€ting  it 
of  uisoffictencj.  But  there  was  need  of  ^(ke  Prophet" 
wbo  shoold  not  only  hare  the  fiilness  of  tbe  Spirit  dwell- 
iog  in  hunaelf,  but  should  faave  the  power  to  give  it  to 
othen,  and  so  open  the  new  dispensation  already  fore- 
tolcL  MThen  he  had  come,  and  by  the  gift  of  tbe  Spirit 
implanted  in  man  a  free  intemal  power  of  action  tend- 
ing  to  God,  the  restraints  of  the  law,  needful  to  train  the 
childhood  of  the  world,  became  unneceasary  and  even 
injuiioos  to  the  free  development  of  its  manhood. 

The  relation  of  the  law  to  Chriat,  in  its  sacrificial  and 
ocRinonial  aspect,  wiU  be  morę  fally  considered  elae- 
where.  See  Sacbifice.  It  is  here  only  neceasary  to 
remark  <m  the  evidently  typical  character  of  the  whole 
system  of  sacrifices,  upon  which  alone  thcir  virtue  de- 
pended ;  and  on  the  imperfect  embodiment,  in  any  body 
of  merę  men,  of  the  great  truth  which  was  represented 
in  the  priesthood.  By  the  former  declaring  the  need 
ofst(Miement,by  the  latter  the  possibility  of  roediation, 
and  yet  in  itsdf  doing  nothing  adequately  to  realize 
either,  the  law  again  led  men  to  him  who  was  at  onoe 
the  only  mediator  and  the  tnie  sacrifice. 

Thus  the  law  had  trained  and  goided  man  to  the  ac- 
ceptance  of  the  Messiah  in  his  threefold  character  of 
kiiłg,  propbet,  and  priest ;  and  then,  its  work  being  done, 
it  became,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  trusted  in  it,  not 
onir  an  encumbrance,  but  a  snare.  To  reeist  its  cUum 
to  allegianoe  was  thcrefore  a  mattcr  of  life  and  death  in 
the  days  of  St.Pau],  and,  in  a  less  degree,  in  ailer  ages 
ofthe  Church. 

d.  It  remains  to  consider  how  far  it  bas  any  obligation 
or  esisŁence  under  the  dispensation  of  the  GospeL  As 
a  means  of  jusdfication  or  salTation,  it  ought  never  to 
hare  been  regarded,  even  bcfore  Christ:  it  needs  no 
proof  to  show  that  still  less  can  this  be  so  sińce  he  has 
oome.  But  yet  the  ąuestion  remains  whether  it  is  bind- 
iog  on  Christians,  even  when  they  do  not  depend  on  it 
fiv  salTation. 

It  seema  elear  enough,  that  its  foimal  coefcive  author- 
iiy  as  a  whole  encled  with  the  dose  of  the  Jewish  dis- 
pensation. We  may  indeed  distingnish  its  variou8  de- 
meots;  yet  he  who  offended  *'in  one  point  against  it 
was  guilt j  of  aU"  (James  ii,  10).  It  referred  throughont 
to  the  Jewish  corenant,  and  in  many  points  to  the  con- 
ititation,  the  customs,  and  even  the  local  circnmstances 
of  tbe  people.  Tbat  covenant  was  preparatory  to  the 
Christian,  in  which  it  is  now  absorbed ;  those  customs 
and  ob6crvance8  hare  passed  away.  It  fullows,  by  the 
Tery  naturę  of  the  case,  that  the  former  obligation  to 
the  law  aa  such  must  have  ceased  with  the  basis  on 
which  it  is  grounded.  This  concluńon  is  stamped  most 
iineqaivocally  with  the  autbority  of  StPaul  through 
the  whole  argument  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Bomans  and 
to  the  Galatians.  That  we  arc  **  not  under  law**  (Kom. 
Ti,  14, 15 ;  GaL  v,  18) ;  **  that  we  are  dead  to  law*'  (Rom. 
Tii,  4-6 ;  GaL  ii,  1 9),  ^^  redeemed  from  under  law"*  (Gal.  ir, 
^),  etc,  is  not  only  stated  without  any  limitation  or  ex- 
cąttiaoy  but  in  many  places  is  madc  the  prominent  feat- 
are  of  the  oontiast  between  the  earlier  and  later  cove- 
oants.  It  Is  impossible,  therefore,  to  avoid  the  concln- 
śon  that  the  formal  codę,  promulgated  by  Moses,  and 
sealed  with  the  prediction  of  the  blessing  and  the  curse, 
cannot,  as  a  lair,  be  binding  on  the  Christian. 

Bot  what,  then,  becomes  of  the  declaration  of  onr 
Lord,  that  be  came  **  not  to  destroy  the  law,  but  to  per- 
fect  it,**  and  that  **  not  one  jot  or  one  tittle  of  it  shall 
pass  away?"  what  ofthe  fact,  conseąuent  upon  it,  that 
tbe  law  baa  been  reverenced  in  all  Christian  chuiches, 
and  had  an  important  influence  on  much  Christian  leg- 
isJation?  The  explanation  of  the  apparent  contradic- 
tion  lica  in  seTeral  considerations. 

(1.)  The  ponlite  obligation  of  the  law,  as  such,  has 
passed  away ;  bot  ereiy  rerelation  of  God*s  will,  and  of 
the  righteoosness  and  lorę  which  are  its  dements,  im- 
poses  a  morał  obligation,  by  the  very  fact  of  its  being 
ksown,  eren  on  those  to  whom  it  is  not  primarily  ad- 
So  lar  as  the  law  of  Moses  is  such  a  revda- 


tion  of  the  will  of  God  to  mankind  at  Uuge,  ooenpying  a 
certain  place  in  the  education  of  the  world  as  a  whole, 
so  far  its  declarations  remain  for  our  guidance,  though 
their  coeicion  and  their  penalties  may  be  no  longer  need» 
ed.  It  is  in  thdr  generał  piindple,  of  course,  that  they 
remain,  not  in  their  ontward  form ;  and  our  Lord  has 
tanght  us,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  that  these  prin- 
dples  should  be  accepted  by  us  in  a  morę  extended  and 
spiritual  derdopment  than  they  could  receire  in  the 
time  of  Moses. 

To  apply  this  principle  practically  there  is  need  of 
study  and  discretion,  in  order  to  distingmsh  what  is  lo- 
cal and  temporary  ftom  what  is  unirersal,  and  what  is 
merę  extemal  form  from  what  is  the  essence  of  an  ordi- 
nance.  The  morał  law  undoubtedly  must  be  most  per- 
manent  in  its  influence,  becanse  it  is  based  on  the  naturę 
of  man  generally,  although  at  the  same  time  it  is  modi- 
fled  by  the  greater  promincnce  of  love  in  the  Christian 
system.  Yet  the  political  law,  in  the  main  principles 
which  it  lays  down  as  to  the  sacredness  and  responsibil- 
ity  of  all  authorities,  and  the  rights  which  belong  to 
each  individual,  and  which  neither  slavery  nor  even  guilt 
can  quite  eradicate,  has  its  permanent  ralue.  Eren  the 
ceremoniał  law,  by  its  enfbrcement  ofthe  purity  and  per- 
fection  needed  in  any  seirice  offered,  and  in  its  disregard 
of  merę  costliness  on  such  serrice,  and  limitation  of  it 
strictly  to  the  prescribed  will  of  God,  is  still  in  many 
respects  our  best  guide.  In  special  cases  (as,  for  exam- 
ple,  that  of  the  sabbatic  law  and  the  prohibition  of 
marriage  within  the  degrccs)  the  question  of  its  autbor- 
ity miBt  depend  on  the  further  inquiiy  whether  the  ba- 
sis of  such  laws  is  one  common  to  all  human  naturę,  or 
one  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  people.  This  inąuiiy  may  oc- 
casionaUy  be  diflScult,  especially  in  the  distinction  ofthe 
essence  from  the  form ;  bat  by  it  alone  can  the  original 
ąuestion  be  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily  answered. 

(2.)  A  plain  distinction  of  this  kind  seems  to  lie  on  the 
face  of  the  subject,  as  to  the  main  ąuestion  at  issue.  The 
ceremoniał  or  ritual  department  of  the  Mosaic  laws, 
which  stood  in  meats,  and  drinks,  and  camal  ordinances 
(Heb.  ix,  10) ;  which  were  of  a  typical  character,  and  a 
merę  sbadow  of  good  things  to  come,  was  abolisbed  by 
the  introduction  of  the  Gospel  ^  for  then  they  ceased  to 
have  any  pertinence,  the  reality  liaring  come  of  which 
they  were  the  figures.  But  the  kemd  of  the  ław, 
properly  speaking,  the  morał  law,  which  is  a  transcript 
of  the  diyine  mind,  is  etemal  and  unchangeable  in  its 
obligations  and  sanctions.  It  waafulfiUed  rather  than 
abrogated  by  the  GospeL  It  was  conflrmed  by  Christ, 
and  explained  in  its  infinite  comprehension  and  spiritu- 
ality  by  him  and  his  apostles  throughont  the  New  Tes- 
tament (Matt.  V,  17, 18 ;  Lukę  x,  26-28 ;  Rom.  v,  ł5-viii, 
89).  Hence,  wbcn,  in  Rom.  vi,  14 ;  vii,  1-6 ;  Gal.  ii,  19 ; 
y,  18,  the  morał  law  is  spokcn  of  as  not  being  the  merę 
nile  of  life  for  persons  who  rely  on  the  grace  of  God, 
and  who  are  authorized  to  expect  a  8alvation  not  to  be 
purchased  by  their  works,  it  is  so  depreciated  simply 
becanse  in  that  aspect  it  is  regarded  as  a  law  according 
to  which  rewards  and  punishments  should  be  adjudged 
in  so  rigid  and  inexorable  a  manner  as  to  exdude  alł 
grace,  and  all  reliance  on  grace  (Rom.  iv,  12-14  i  GaL  ii, 
31 ;  iii,  10-12).  In  short,  it  is  abrogated  as  a  justifying 
ground  of  salyation  by  good  works,  because  nonę  can 
keep  it  perfectly  to  that  end.  Yet  it  is  not  abolisbed  aa 
an  extemał  criterion  of  yirtue  and  piety,  and  as  the  finał 
test  before  the  assembłed  uniyerse.    See  Antinomians. 

(8.)  Another  yery  important  fact  in  this  discussion  is 
that  alł  the  morał  prccepts  of  the  Decalogue  have  been 
re-^fuzcted  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  not  only  in 
principle,  but  in  explicit  terms  (Mark  x,  19 ;  Rom.  xiii, 
9).  It  is  tnie  Jesus  sums  up  the  ^irit  of  the  whole 
ten  commandments  in  the  two  of  love  to  God  and  man 
(Matt.  xxii,  87-40),  and  St.Paul  (Rom.  xiii,  10),  as  well 
as  St  John  (1  John  iii.  U),  substantially  do  the  same. 
But  this  is  not  done  with  a  Tiew  to  derogate  from  the 
precise  form  of  the  Mosaic  commands,  much  less  to  abol- 
ish  them ;  but  rather  with  a  Tiew  to  r&-€nforce  thcm  by 
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edaeing  their  pennanent  and  uniyersal  principle  of  obli- 
gatioD.  Christianity  bas  therefore  i^  all  ages  josŁly 
recognised  the  paramoont  and  unyaiying  force  of  the 
morał  law  as  promulgated  on  Mount  Sinai. 

The  only  exception  to  the  above  remark  of  the  direct 
rcnewal  of  all  these  oommandmcnts  by  Christ  and  his 
apostles  is  that  relating  to  the  Sabbath,  which  is  never 
qaoted  among  the  rest,  but  is  noticeably  omitted,  and 
has  even  been  held  to  be  intendonally  discarded,  by 
preceptf  inference,  and  exampley  by  them.  The  excep- 
tion,  however,  is  only  appareut,  and  is  due  to  the  pecol- 
iar  naturę  of  this  obseryance.  It  really  resU  upon  an 
carlier  than  the  Mosaic  institute,  for  it  dates  from  the 
creation,  and  was  therefore  appropriately  introduced  at 
Sinai  by  the  aUusion,  "  Kemember  the  Sabbath  day." 
Moreover,  the  Jews  of  our  Lord's  day  were  in  no  need 
of  being  reminded  of  this  institution ;  they  were  slay- 
ishly  and  superstitiously  obserrant  of  it.  Finally,  as 
the  day  of  its  obserrance  was  changed  by  the  very  fiist 
Christians,  there  would  have  been  an  obvious  impropri- 
ety  in  their  referring  to  the  institution  itflelf  urukr  that 
name,  That  the  obligation  to  occupy  in  religious  rcst 
one  day  in  seyen  was  scrupulously  recognised  by  them 
the  historical  fact  of  the  *'  Lord's  day"  abundantly  at- 
tcsts.    See  Sabbath. 

(4.)  Indeed,  the  same  remark  as  to  primeyal  origin 
and  yalidity  applies  to  the  whole  Decalogue,  although 
this  cannot  be  so  clearly  proyed  in  a  historical  argument 
as  with  regard  to  the  Sabbath.  Yet  it  has  been  shown 
aboye  (§  i,  No.  4)  that  these  morał  enactments  at  least 
were  nothing  new;  indeed,  as  all  must  at  once  admit, 
they  lie  at  the  yery  foundation  of  ciyil  law  and  social 
organization;  and  it  could  easiiy  be  shown  that  the  Ue- 
brews  had  substantially  recognised  their  force  for  ages. 
They  were  therefore,  in  fact,  but  republished  on  Sinai, 
under  new  sanctions,  and  do  not  require  for  their  au- 
thority  the  support  of  any  special  dispensation. 

The  argument  of  the  apostle  Paul,  especially  in  the 
epistles  to  the  Romans,  GaJatians,  and  Hebrews,  inyari- 
ably  is  an  appeal  from  the  legał  bondage  of  Judaism — 
not  merely,  be  it  obseryed,  the  intolerable  ceremoniał 
yoke  (Acts  xy,  10),  but  still  morę  emphaticalły  the  law 
of  ^'good  works,"  including,  of  couise,  especially  the 
morał  codę  (see  Rom.  ii,  21,  22;  yii,  7)  —  to  the  ante- 
Mosaic  dispensation,  the  /ai^A  which  Abraham  had 
when  yet  a  Gentile  (Rom.  iy,  10 ;  Gal.  iii,  17, 18),  and  the 
primitiye  priesthood  of  Jesus  (Ileb.  vii).  Yet  this  law 
of  faith,  80  far  from  ignoring  the  morał  law,  is  its  only 
cffectual  support  (comp.  John  yi,  29) ;  and  thus  the  so- 
lution  of  this  question  becomes  likewise  the  reconcilia- 
tion  of  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul  with  that  of  St.  James. 
See  James,  Epistle  of. 
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(FrkfL  1770-75),  translated  by  Ałexander  Smith  under 
the  title  Commentarieg  on  the  Laws  ofMoses  (London, 
1814) ;  J.  H.  Hottinger,  Juris  Hthraomm  legea  ocbci,  ad 
JudcBorum  menlem  expluxUai  (Tiguri,  1655) ;  Selden,  De 
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furti,  1789) ;  T.  G.  Erdmann,  Leges  Mosit  prastantiores 
esse  legibus  Lycurgi  et  Solonis  (Yitebergie,  1788) ;  Pas- 
toret,  ilisioire  de  la  Ligislation  (Par.  1817),  vols.  iii  et  iy ; 
J.  Solyador,  Uistoire  des  Imtitutioru  de  MoUe  et  du  Peu- 
ple  Ilebreu  (Paris,  1828, 3  yols.)  -,  Manson,  De  legislałura 
Mosaica  ąuantum  ad  hygienen  pertinet  (Haag,  1835) ; 
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1  lin,  Geschickte  der  SUtenUhre  Jesu,  i,  111  sq.;  Holberg, 
(Jeschichłe  der  Sittenlehre  J««u,  ii,  331  8q.;  De  Wette, 
SUfcnlekrCy  ii,  21  są.  LuŁher's  yiews  are  given  by  C.  H. 
F.  Bialloblotzky,  De  I^egia  Mosaicce  Abrogatione  (Got- 
tingffi,  1824).  For  other,  chietly  older,  works  on  the 
suliject  in  generał,  see  Winer,  Realworterhuchy  s.  y.  Ge- 
setz )  Dauz,  Worterhuchf  s.  y.  Moses ;  Yolbeding,  Index 
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1851) ;  an  art.  in  the  Siud,  u.  Krit,  1846,  i,  43  Bq. ;  Saal- 
schUU,  />.  mos,  Recht  m.  BerUcksicht,  des  spot,  Jiid,  (BerL 
1846) ;  Piocaid,  De  legislafiottis  Mosaica  indole  moraK 
(Utr.  1841) ;  KUbel,  Das  abtesłam,  Gesetz  und  seine  Ur- 
hmde  (Stuttg.  1867).    See  Moses. 

liSLynr,  Sdmund,  D.D.,  a  noted  Englisb  prelate,  was 
bom  in  1708,  near  Cartmel,  in  Lancashire,  and  was  ed- 
ucated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge ;  was  elected 
fellow  upon  graduation,  and  in  1737  was,  by  the  nniyer- 
sity,  presented  with  the  rectory  of  Graystock,  in  Cum- 
berland.    To  this  liying  was  added  in  1743  the  arcb- 
deaconry  of  Carlisle.    These  positions  he  held  until  17d6i, 
when  he  retumed  to  Cambridge  as  master  of  SLPeter'a 
College.    Later  he  was  appointed  librarian  of  the  ani- 
yersity  and  professor  of  casuistiy,  was  madę  archdeaoon 
of  StaiTord,  was  presented  with  a  prebend  in  the  chnrch 
of  Lincoln,  and  in  1767  with  one  of  the  rich  prebends  in 
the  church  of  Durham,  and  in  1768,  finally,  was  bonored 
with  the  bishopric  of  Carlisle.    Ile  died  in  1787.    While 
yet  a  student  at  Cambridge,  Law  published  two  works 
which  show  at  once  the  peculiar  tum  of  his  own  mind, 
and  secured  him  a  place  among  the  best  and  wlaest  xn- 
stractors  of  their  species.     The  first  of  these  was  his 
translation  of  archbishop  King*s  Essag  on  the  Origin  of 
EvU,  with  copious  notes,  in  which  many  of  the  difficult 
questions  in  metaphysical  science  are  considered;  the 
second  was  his  Jnguiry  into  the  Idecu  of  Spaoe  and 
Time,  In  1743,  while  a  resident  of  Salkełd,  on  the  plea»- 
ant  banks  of  the  Eden,  a  part  of  the  liying  of  Carlisle, 
which  Law  was  then  holding,  he  began  his  third  work, 
Considerutions  on  the  Theory  of  Religion,  etc  (Camb. 
1745, 1749, 1755, 1765,  8yo;  London,  1774, 8yo ,  7ih  ed, 
Carlisle,  1784, 8yo ;  new  edit.  by  bishop  George  H.  Law, 
of  Chester,  with  Life  of  bishop  Edmund  Law  by  Williiim 
Paley,  D.D.,  Lond.  1820,  8yo),  and  shortly  after,  Rejtee- 
tions'  on  the  Life  cmd  Charader  of  Christ  (Camb.  1749, 
8yo ;  often  reprinted  with  the  Considerations\  **  a  work 
of  singular  beauty,  not  to  be  read  by  any  person  witb- 
out  edification  and  improyemenL*'     In  1777  be  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  the  works  of  Locke,  with  a  lifc  oi 
the  author.     Of  this  English  philoeopher  bishop  Łdtw 
was  eyer  an  ardent  folłower  and  able  interpreter.     In- 
deed, "  the  peculiar  character  of  Dr.  I^w's  mind  appeai? 
to  haye  been  acquired  in  a  great  roeasure  by  a  deyoted 
study  of  the  writings  of  that  philosophcr.     From  him 
he  seems  to  haye  deriycd  that  yalue  which  he  set  on 
freedom  of  inąuiry,  in  rclation  to  theology  as  well  as 
to  eyery  other  subject.     He  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  great  controyersy  respecting  subscription,  and  act-- 
ed  accordingly  himself.    The  most  striking  proof  of 
this  is  afforded  in  the  later  edition  of  his  Conridera- 
tions,  which  contains  many  important  alterationa.   From 
Locke  also  he  seems  to  haye  deriyed  his  notions  of  the 
proper  modę  of  studying  the  sacred  Scriptures  in  order 
to  coroe  at  their  troe  sense.    He  was,  in  short,  an  emt- 
nent  master  in  that  school  of  rational  and  libenil  diyinea 
which  flourished  in  England  in  the  last  centnry,  and  is 
adomed  by  the  names  of  Jortin,  Blackburae,  Powell, 
Tyrwhitt,  Watson,  Paley,  and  many  others."    See  JEnff- 
liih  Cydopcsdioy  s.  y. ;  Ałlibone,  Did,  ofBrif,  and  A  mer, 
AuthorSf  ii,  1065w 

La^^,  Oeorge  Henry,  D.D.,  an  English  diyine, 
second  son  of  Edmund  Law,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  1761. 
He  became  bishop  of  Chester  in  1812,  and  of  Bath  and 
Wells  in  1824.  He  died  in  1845.  Bishop  Law  publish- 
ed a  number  of  his  Sermong,  for  a  list  of  which,  and  a 
biographical  notice  of  ihe  author,  see  the  London  Geni. 
Mag.  1845,  pt.  ii,  p.  529. — Ałlibone,  Did,  Brit,andAmer, 
A  uthorSj  yol,  ii,  s.  v. 

ŁaiKT,  Isaac,  a  minister  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Cliurch,  was  bom  Scpt,  5, 1815,  at  Salem.  N.  York  v  waa 
cducated  at  Union  College  (class  of  1838),  and  became 
shortly  after  a  student  of  theology  at  Canouabuzg,  Pa^ 
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and  was  lioensed  March  26, 1840.  In  1842  he  was  or- 
dained  miwionary  by  the  iSast  Salem  Presbytery,  and 
labored  in  thia  capacity  until  1847,  when  be  was  oidain- 
ed  pastor  at  Cambridge.  He  died  Jan.  28, 1861.  Law 
'^proTed  himself  'a  w(^man  that  needeth  not  to  be 
ashamed.' ...  As  a  minister,  in  tbe  discbarge  of  eveiy 
pablic  and  prirate  daty  of  religion  be  was  exact,  fixed, 
and  legular.**— Wilson,  Pretb.  Hut,  A  Inumac,  1862,  p.  22. 

Ła'^,  Joseph,  a  Methodist  minister,  was  bom  in 
Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  10, 1798 ;  was  conyerted 
in  1815,  and  admitted  into  the  New  York  Conference  in 
1830,  sfter  eight  yean*  8ervice  as  a  local  preacher.  Al- 
tbough  be  had  not  eujoyed  tbe  adTantages  of  early  ed- 
ncation,  he  soon,  by  imwearied  pcneverance,  fitted  him- 
Bdf  for  usefulness  in  tbe  ministry,  and  quickly  gained 
distinction  among  his  ministerial  brethren  and  among 
the  people,  and  be  was  honored  with  some  of  the  best 
appointments  in  the  Conference.  He  was  for  many 
years  confined  in  his  labors  to  the  cities  of  New  York 
and  Brooklyn,  and  New  Haven  (First  and  Second 
Church)  and  Hartford.  In  the  dty  of  Brooklyn  he  was 
instramental  in  the  building  of  five  large  churches.  He 
was  raperannuatcd  in  1861,  and  died  June  U,  1868.  On 
his  dying  bed  he  freąuently  reąuested  the  sorrowing 
Mends  aroand  liim  to  sing;  and  a  little  before  his  spirit 
departed,  as  they  were  singing  one  of  his  farorite 
hjmns — **  On  Jordan'8  stormy  banks  I  stand,**  etc — his 
eje  kindled  with  rapture,  and  he  gave  the  whispered  as- 
Bonnce,  "Ali  is  well." — Smith,  Sacred  MemorieSf  p.  248. 

Ła^7,  Samuel  'Warren,  a  Methodist  minister, 
tbe  son  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Law  (q.  y.),  was  bom  at 
Kariboiough,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  Nove.mber,  1821,  was 
cooTerted  in  his  fourteenth  year,  and  in  1841  entered 
tbe  itinerancy.  He  had  many  eicellencea,  and  was  an 
able  and  socoessful  minister.  His  deatb,  which  occurred 
i^iril  28, 1857,  was  such  as  his  life  had  promised — calm, 
cńifidiag,  and  peacefuL — Smith,  Sac,  MemorieSj  p.  230. 

Ła^v,  William,  an  eminent  English  nonjoring  di- 
Tme  and  able  religious  writer  of  tbe  mystic  school  of 
tbe  last  century,  was  bora  at  Kingscliffe,  Northampton- 
shire,  in  1686,  and  edocated  at  Emmannel  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1712, 
and  became  fellow  in  1718.  Shortly  after  tbis  he  began 
to  pieach,  but  was  obliged  to  qnit  the  ministry,  and  also 
to  give  op  bis  fellowship,  on  the  accession  of  George  I 
in  1714,  because  of  bis  refusal  to  take  the  reąuired  oath. 
He  now  became  tutor  to  bis  relatire  and  friend,  Edward 
Głbbon,  lather  of  the  histoiian,  who  speaks  of  his  piety 
and  taknta  with  unusnal  warmth.  Later,  two  of  his 
fnends,  Miss  Hester  Gibbon,  sister  of  his  pupil,  and  Mra. 
Hntebeaon,  widów  of  a  London  barrister,  haring  resolyed 
to  letire  from  the  world,  and  derote  themselyes  to  works 
of  charity  and  a  religious  life,  selected  Law  for  their  al- 
mooer  and  instractor.  He  accepted  the  position,  and 
the  three  parties  settled  in  a  house  at  Kingsdiffe,  where 
Law  died,  April  9,  1761.  Law*s  writings  are  tinged 
with  what  is  commonly  called  mysticism,  as  he  bectune 
an  ardent  foUower  of  the  noted  mystic,  Jacob  Bóhme. 
His  principal  work,  and,  indeed,  one  of  tbe  best  books 
of  the  kind,  is  his  Serious  Cali  to  a  Derout  and  Holy 
Life  (1729),  a  treatise  that  flrst  awakened  the  religious 
senńbilities  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who  speaks  of  it  in 
high  terms,  and  from  which  tbe  brothers  Weslcy  also 
derived  much  adrantage.  Next  to  the  Seriout  CalL, 
his  nMwt  important  works  are  his  annwer  to  Mande- 
rDk's  FaUe  ofthe  Btu  (published  in  1724  ^  republisbed, 
with  an  introdnction  by  tbe  Ker.  F.  D.Maurice,  in  1844), 
bis  ktten  to  tbe  bishop  of  Bangor,  The  Way  to  Kwncl- 
tdge,  and  Tht  Spirit  of  Lwe,  A  collectire  cdition  of 
his  works  was  pubUshed  at  London  in  9  vols.  8vo  in 
1762.  It  bas  faUen  to  the  lot  of  but  few  English  writ- 
cnto  elicitsuch  generał  comment  and  commendation  as 
bas  been  the  fortunę  of  William  Law.  The  rationalistic 
Gibbon,  the  liberał  Macaulay,  the  pious  John  Wesle^', 
and  the  moroee  Sam.  Johnson,  all  were  of  one  mind  in 
thcir  praiae  of  William  Law.    Sec  Richard  Tighe,  Z{/e 


and  Writinff$  of  William  Law  (1818, 8vo) ;  Lond,  Geni, 
Mag,  voL  lxx ;  TheoL  EcUctic,  Jan.  1868 ;  Contemporary 
RetieWf  OcU,  1867;  Chriatian  £xamintr,  1869,  p.  157; 
Cbambers,  Cydop,  s.  v.;  Allibone,  Dićt,  of  British  cmd 
American  Authon,  ii,  1065  8q. 

Ła^Tii  Sleeres.    See  Rochette. 

Iittwrezice,  Abbott,  an  eminent  American  mef- 
chant  and  pbilantbropist,  was  bom  at  Groton,  Mass.,  in 
1792  i  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1839,  and  in  1843  was 
appointed  commiasioner  to  set  tle  the  north-east  bound- 
ary  ąuestion  wltb  Great  Britain ;  United  States'  minister 
to  England  in  1849 ;  and  died  in  1855.  Among  h\b  nu- 
merous  and  munificent  donations  was  that  of  $100,000 
to  Harvard  Unirersity,  to  found  the  scientific  school 
called  by  his  name.  He  also  beqneatbed  the  sum  of 
$50,000  towards  erecting  model  lodging-booses.— Thom- 
as, ^to^.  i>»cf.  p.  1384. 

ŁaiNTrence,  Amos,  a  distinguished  American  phi- 
lanthropist,  was  bom  at  Groton,  Mass.,  in  1786.  He  spent 
a  great  part  of  his  immense  fortunę  in  rarious  cbarities 
and  donations  to  public  institurions.  He  died  in  1852. 
His  Hfe  and  Correttpondence  was  published  by  his  son 
in  1855.— Thomas,  Bioff.  Diet,  p.  1384. 

Lawrence,  Sir  Hemy  Montgomery,  brotber 
of  sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  the  **  Saviour  of  India,"  is  noted 
for  his  philantbropy  and  Christian  t>earing  as  a  sol- 
dier  in  the  British  army  in  India.  He  was  bom  in  Cey- 
lon  in  1806,  and  after  entering  the  amiiy  ąuickly  rosę  to 
distinction.  In  the  campaigns  of  tbe  Sutlej  he  seryed 
with  dbtinction,  and  about  1850  was  appointed  presi- 
dent  of  tbe  board  of  govemment  in  the  Funjaub,  and  in 
1857,  when  tbe  Indian  mutiny  broke  out,  chief  commis- 
sioner  of  Lucknow,  and  virtnally  govemor  of  Oude. 
While  in  coromand  of  the  handful  of  heroic  men  who 
defended  tbe  women  and  childrcn  in  the  residency  of 
Lucknow,  sir  Henry  was  wounded  by  the  explo8ion  of  a 
shell,  and  died  July  4, 1857.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
Lawrence  A  iylum  for  tbe  reception  of  the  cbildren  of 
European  soldiers  in  India.  A  monument  to  his  mem- 
oiy  bas  been  pUced  in  St.  PauFs  CatbedraL  See  J.  W. 
Kaye,  Lices  of  Indian  Officer$  (London,  1867);  Fratet^s 
Magazine,  Dec.  1857 ;  Korth  British  JRttUtCf  May,  1860 ; 
Butler,  Land  ofthe  TWa,  p.  319  sq. 

La'vrence,  St.    See  Lauaemtius,  St. 

Lawrence,  8t ,  Regular  Canons  of,  a  religious 
order,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  St.Benedict  in  the 
6th  century.  Its  seat  was  in  Dauphine.  It  was  re- 
formed  in  the  llth  century,  under  the  patronage  of  Odo, 
oount  of  Saroy.  The  bishop  of  Turin  in  1065  conferred 
many  gifts  upon  it,  and  scveral  popes  enriched  it  with 
bencfactions. — Eadie,  Eccles,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Iiawrenaon,  Laurence,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  in  1779;  entered  tbe  Fhiladelphia 
Conference  in  1810,  and  died  April  4, 1829.  He  pos- 
seseed  a  strong  and  generous  mind,  and  deep  piety.  He 
was  an  excellent  presiding  elder,  and  preached  with  dis- 
tinguished sucoesB  the  word  of  life. — Minutet  ofConfer- 
eno6«,ii,38. 

Ziawyer  {voptKÓc,  reUuing  to  the  law^  as  in  Tit  iii, 
9),  "in  its  generał  sense,  denotes  one  skilled  in  the  law, 
as  in  Tit.  iii,  18.  When,  therefore,  one  is  called  a  law- 
yer,  this  is  understood  with  reference  to  the  laws  of  the 
land  in  which  he  lived,  or  to  which  be  belonged.  Hcnce 
among  the  Jews  a  lawyer  was  one  yened  in  the  laws  of 
Moses,  which  he  taught  in  the  schools  and  synagoguca 
(Matt.  xxviii,  85 ;  Lukę  x,  25).  Tbe  same  person  who  is 
called  *  a  lawyer*  in  these  texts  i$  in  the  parallel  passage 
(Mark  xii,  28)  called  *  a  scribe'  (ypafifiartvc)t  wbence  it 
bas  been  inferred  that  tbe  functions  ofthe  lawyers  and 
tbe  scribes  were  identicaL  The  individual  may  have 
been  both  a  lawyer  and  a  scribe,  but  it  does  not  thenoe 
fołlow  that  all  lawyers  were  scribes.  Some  suppose, 
bowever,  that  the  ^  scribes*  were  the  public  expounders 
of  the  law,  while  the  '  lawyers'  were  tbe  prirate  ex- 
pounders  and  teacbers  of  it.    But  this  is  a  merę  oonjec- 
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tnie,  and  nothing  more  is  really  known  ihan  that  the 
*  lawyere'  were  expoiinden  of  the  law,  whcther  publidy 
or  privately,  or  both"  (Kitto).  Hence  the  tcnn  ia  eqiiiv- 
alent  to  *^teacher  of  the  law"  {vofiodtdd(Tica\oCf  Acta  y, 
84).  ^  By  the  use  of  the  word  pofMeóc  (in  Tit  iii,  9)  as 
A  simple  adjectiye,  it  seema  more  inobable  that  the  title 
*8ciibe'  was  a  legał  and  official  designation,  but  that  the 
name  rofUKÓc  was  properly  a  merę  epithet  signifying 
one '  learned  in  the  law'  (aomewhat  like  the  oi  U  vóftov 
in  Rom.  lv,  14),  and  only  used  as  a  title  in  common  par- 
lanoe  (comp.  the  use  of  it  in  Tit.  iii,  13,  ^  Zenas  the  law- 
yer*).  This  would  account  for  the  comparatiye  unfie- 
qaency  of  the  woid,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  always  used 
in  connection  with  *  Pharisees,'  never,  as  the  word  *  scribe' 
80  often  is,  in  connection  with  '  chief  prlests'  and  *  eld- 
ers* "  (Smith).  See  lilienthal,  De  pofUKoTę  jurit  tifrt- 
tuque  apud  Hebrceos  (HaL  1740).    Comp.  Scribe. 

Ła'wyexB.  In  the  Roman  and  Spanish  churches, 
pleaders  before  the  courts  were  not  eligible  to  the  der- 
ical  Office.  The  rule,  however,  was  not  uniyersal,  for  the 
Council  of  Sardica  enacted  that  a  lawyer  might  be  or- 
dained  a  bishop  if  he  passed  through  the  inferior  grades 
of  reader,  deacon,  and  presbyter.  On  the  other  band, 
deigymen  were  not  allowed  to  act  as  lawyere,  or  to 
plead  either  their  own  cause  or  eyen  an  ecclesiastical 
one.  Bribcry  and  extortion  were  forbidden  to  lawyers 
under  seyere  penaltie& — Eadie,  Ecde$.  Diet,  s.  y. 

Iiay,  Benjamin,  an  eccentric  philanthropist,  was 
bom  at  Colchester,  in  England,  in  1681,  and  settled  in 
Barbadoes  in  1710,  but  became  obnoxious  to  the  people 
by  his  abolition  prindples,  came  to  the  United  States, 
and  settled  at  Abington,  Pa.  He  was  one  of  the  earli- 
est  and  most  zealous  opponents  of  slayery  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  a)adjutor  of  Franklin  and  Benezet.  He 
was  originally  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  but 
80  decidedly  opposed  was  he  to  the  practice  of  slayehold- 
ing  then  preyalcnt  among  them  (e.  g.  he  rcsoluŁely  re* 
fused  to  partakc  of  any  fuod  or  wear  any  dothing  which 
was  wholly  or  in  part  produced  by  the  labor  of  slayes) 
that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  society  in  1717.  Be- 
fore  his  death  (in  1760),  however,  he  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  his  society  take  a  decided  stand  against  this 
abominable  institution.  His  opposition  to  slayery  was 
noticeable  on  eyery  public  occasion  where  he  had  any 
opportunity  to  manifest  his  diaapprobation.  He  always 
expres8ed  himself  in  strong  terms,  and  sometimea  re- 
sorted  to  methods  for  enforcing  his  arguments  that 
eyinced  great  eccentricity.  Says  Janney  (iii,  246) :  "  He 
came  into  the  yearly  mecting  with  a  bladder  fiUed  with 
blood  in  one  hand  and  a  sword  in  the  other.  He  ran 
the  sword  through  the  bladder,  and  sprinkled  the  blood 
on  seyeral  Friends,  declaring  that  so  the  sword  would  be 
sheathed  in  the  bowels  of  the  nation  if  they  did  not 
leaye  off  oppressuig  the  negroes."  In  1737  he  wrote  a 
treatise  entitled  AU  Slave-heeper$  that  heep  the  Innocent 
in  Bondage  ApoatateSf  which  was  pnblished  by  Frank- 
lin.  Sec  Janney,  Hist,  of  the  Friends,  iii,  245.   ( J.  H.  W.) 

Iiay  Abbota  or  Abbacomites.  Frior  to  the 
period  of  Charlemagne  the  court  appoiuted  its  fayorites 
to  the  Office  of  abbot :  rich  abbades  were  giyen  to  the 
higher  secular  deigy  tn  commendatn,  i  e.  simply  to  en- 
joy  its  reycnues,  or  dse  to  counts  and  military  chiefs 
in  reward  for  their  seryices.  These  lay  abbots  oocupted 
the  monasteries  with  their  families,  or  with  their  friends 
and  retainers,  sometimes  for  months,  conyerting  them 
into  banqueting  halls,  or  using  them  for  hunting  expe- 
ditions  or  for  military  exercises.  The  wealthiest  abba- 
cies  the  kings  either  retained  for  themselyes  or  bestow- 
ed  on  their  sons  and  daughters,  thdr  wiyes  nnd  mis- 
tresses.  Charlemagne  corrected  this  abuse :  he  insisted 
on  strict  discipline,  and  madę  it  a  rule  that  schools 
should  be  planted  in  connection  with  the  yarions  monas- 
teries, and  that  literary  labors  should  be  prosecuted  with- 
in  their  waUs.— Eadie,  Ecclet,  Diet.    See  also  Abbot. 

Łayard,  Charles  Pbter,  D.D.,  an  English  theolo- 
gian,  grandfather  of  Austin  Henry  Layard,  the  oele- 


brated  traydler,  and  himsdf  a  desceodant  of  an  an- 
dent  Frcnch  family,  was  bom  about  1748.  He  was  ed- 
ncated  at  Westminster  School  and  St  Jolm's  College, 
Cambridge;  was  then  appointed  minister  of  Ozendon 
Chapel,  and  librarian  to  Tenison's  library,  Westminster ; 
and  in  1800  was  promoted  to  the  deaneiy  of  Bristol,  and 
to  the  royal  chaplaincy.  He  died  April  11, 1803.  Be- 
sides  an  essay  x>n  Charity  and  Duelling  (1774  and  1776), 
he  published  seyeral  of  hia  Sermons,  Layard  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  preachers  of  his  day.  See  Allibone, 
Did,  o/Brit,  andAmer,  AuthorSj  ii,  1071 ;  Hoefer,  ^oiir. 
Biog.  Głneralef  xxx,  39. 

Iiay  Baptism.    See  Baptism,  Lat. 

Łay  Brothers,  a  name  for  a  dass  of  Romish  illit- 
erate  persona  who  in  (»nyents  deyote  themsdyes  to  the 
seryioe  of  the  monks.  They  wear  a  different  habit  fiom 
the  monks,  but  neyer  enter  the  choir,  nor  are  preaent  at 
the  chapters.  The  only  yow  they  make  is  of  obedience 
and  constancy.  They  were  first  employed  in  the  llth 
century.  In  the  nunneries  there  are  also  łay  sisters,  or 
sistert  cotwersef  who  hołd  a  similar  relation  in  the  ser- 
yicc  of  the  nuns.     See  Farrar,  Hccles,  Diet,  s.  y. 

Iiay  ChanoeUoiB.  This  office  is  found  m  the 
Church  at  an  early  period.  Bishops  were  oflen  appeal- 
ed  to  in  dyil  causes,  especially  wheu  both  parties  agreed 
to  lefer  any  dispute  to  them ;  and  in  this  caae  their  sen- 
tence  was  yalid,  but  its  execution  was  left  to  the  dyil 
power.  When  ciyil  causes  began  to  multiply,  the  bish- 
ops were  compelled  to  deyolye  some  part  of  this  aeryice 
on  others,  in  whose  fidelity  and  integrity  they  could  con- 
fide.  Some  bishops  selected  laymen  for  this  poipose, 
and  this,  according  to  Bingham,  probably  originated  the 
Office  of  lay  chan^or.— Farrar,  Eccks,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Łay  Blders.    See  Elder. 

Iiasring  on  of  Hands.    See  Hakds,  Imposition 

OP. 

Iiayish.    See  Liox. 

Łaymann,  Paul,  a  German  Jesuit,  was  boro  at 
Innsbrack  in  1576,  and  died  of  the  plague  at  Constance 
Noy.  13, 163Ó.  He  was  distinguished  in  life  for  a  re- 
markable  knowledge  of  canonical  law,  so  that  he  be- 
came an  orade  in  these  matten.  His  Moraliheologif^ 
published  first  at  Munich  (1626,  4to),  passed  through 
many  edltions  (one  of  the  besŁ  at  Mayence,  1723).  His 
work,  Jmia  defemio  SanetittinU  Romom  Pontijicit,  etc^  ta 
causa  Monasteriorum  etbonorum  eocksiastic,  racfui/urai, 
etc  (Diling.  1681),  was  replied  to  by  the  Benedictine  I^ 
man  Hay,  in  Aster  inextinetttSf  and  led  to  an  answer  by 
Laymann,  entitled  Censura  A  strobg,  eodenasUcee^  et  A  s- 
tri  inextinctu  After  his  death  appeared  his  Jus  cantm' 
ieum  (DiUng.  1643)  and  Repertorium  (DiUng.  1644).  Sec 
Wetzer  u.  Wdte,  Kirchen-Lex,  vi,  883. 

Łaynes.    See  Laikez. 

Łay  Preaching.  In  order  to  form  jnst  yiews  of 
this  subject,  it  is  well  to  consider  that  primary  design 
of  Christianity  which  contemplatcs  world-wide  diffu- 
sion.  For  the  accomplishment  of  that  design,  preach- 
ing is  the  grand  and  diyindy  appointed  agency.  But 
the  trne  idea  of  preaching,  as  institnted  by  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  is  not  narrow  and  exclu8iye.  It  is  com- 
prehensiye  and  manifold.  It  demands  adaptation  to  all 
men  and  all  drcumstances.  Preaching  wams,  pro- 
claims,  inyites,  teaches.  Although  madę  the  special 
work  of  certain  representatiye  disdples,  it  is,  in  fact, 
enjoined  upon  the  Church  as  a  whole,  and  npoa  its 
memben  in  particular,  "  as  of  the  ability  which  6od 
giyeth"  (1  Pet  iv,  10, 11).  There  is  no  Christian  so 
humble  as  to  be  beneath  the  application  of  the  follow- 
ing  and  many  kindred  precepts :  "  Let  your  light  so 
shine  before  men  that  they  may  sec  your  good  works, 
and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heayen**  (Matt.  y, 
16) ;  *'  Herein  is  my  Father  glorified,  that  ye  bear  much 
fruit ;  so  shall  ye  be  my  disciples"  (John  xv,  8) ;  **  \njo- 
soeyer  shall  confess  me  before  men,  him  flhall  the  Son 
of  man  also  confess  before  the  angds  of  God"  (Lukę  xiiy 
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8).  Theae  dedantions  of  the  Saviour  have  a  specud  sig- 
nificance  when  Tiewed  in  comparlson  with  yarioas  other 
piaaages  whicb  indicate  that  an  important  element  of 
preactung  oonaists  in  bearing  witness  of  things  aeen, 
heaid,  and  experienoed  in  reference  to  Christ  and  his 
kingdom  (aee  Lukę  xxiy,  48;  Acta  i,  21,  2;  ii,  82;  iv, 
20;  xxii,  16). 

When  oonsidered  in  the  plain  light  of  Christian  his- 
tory  and  obligation,  the  subject  of  lay  preaching  be- 
conies  relieyed  irom  both  the  difficolties  and  the  tech- 
nicalities  ¥rith  which  it  haa  sometimes  been  inyested  by 
a  pretentioos  eocleaiasticism.  Nonę  of  our  Lord*8  disci- 
ples  were  priests,  and  yet,  from  the  moment  of  their  cali 
to  his  discipleship,  he  proceeded  to  instruct  them  in  the 
nuUter  and  duty  of  preaching.  At  an  eariy  period  of 
their  instmction  they  were  sent  out  to  preach  experi- 
mentally  (see  Matt  x,  5-42;  Lukę  ix,  1-6).  Not  only 
were  the  twelre  thus  sent  forth  to  preach,  but  **  other 
Berenty  also."  The  namber  serenty  was  symbolic  both 
of  molUplicity  and  completenesa,  and  the  act  of  sending 
oat  serenty  (lay)  disciple8,**two  by  two,before  his  face, 
into  every-  city  and  place  whither  he  himself  would 
oome,**  was  in  itself  signilicant  of  our  Lord*8  purpose  to 
emplóy  all  his  true  disciples  in  spreading  the  truth  and 
establishing  his  kingdom  upou  the  eaith. 

In  imitation  of  its  dirine  Lord,  the  Apostolic  Chuich 
employed  not  only  the  apostles,  but  its  lay  members  in 
preaching  the  Word.  ''At  that  time  (after  the  death 
of  Stephen)  there  was  a  great  persecution  against  the 
Church  which  was  at  Jeruaalem,  and  they  were  all  scat- 
tercd  abroad  thioaghout  the  regions  of  Judea  and  Sa- 
maria, excepŁ  the  apostles."  **Therefore  they  that 
were  scattered  abroad  went  everywhere  preaching  the 
Word"  (Acts  viii,  1,  4).  llie  same  fact  is  illustrated  by 
the  oourse  of  Faul,  of  whoro,  immediately  after  his  con- 
TerńoD,  and  long  prior  to  his  ordination,  it  is  recorded, 
''aod  straightway  he  preached  Christ  in  the  syna- 
gogues**  (Acts  ix,  20).  In  this  act  the  regenerated  per- 
■ecutor  showed  that  Christian  obligations  procede  min- 
isterial,  and  that  who8oever  is  bom  of  God  not  only 
hath  the  witness  in  himself,  but  is  prompted  by  the 
Hoiy  Spińt  to  utter  his  testimony  in  the  eais  and  to 
the  hearts  of  his  feEow-men. 

The  allusions  to  the  modes  and  accompaniments  of 
worship  in  Rom.  xii,  6-8,  and  1  Cor.  xiy,  as  well  as  in 
tereral  less  detailed  passagcs,  dearly  imply  that  the 
apostles  irere  accusfomed  to  enconrage  the  cKercise  of 
all  species  of  gifts  in  the  Church,  but  especially  those  of 
exhortation  and  prophecy.  From  these  scriptnral  ex- 
amples,  it  is  jnst  to  infer  that  lay  preaching,  in  the  va- 
rioos  forms  of  teaching,  evangelizing,  and  prophesying, 
had  from  the  first  a  double  object :  1,  to  do  good  to  all 
nen;  and,  2,  to  deyelop  and  prove  the  gifts  of  thoee 
wbo  Irom  time  to  time  were  called  from  the  ranks  of 
the  laity  to  the  morę  public  ministry  of  the  Word. 
Sttch,  doubtlesB,  continued  to  be  the  practice  of  the 
Chorch  doring  the  early  centuries,  and  it  was  only  by 
degrees  that  it  became  modified  under  the  hierarchical 
cpirit  which  became  developed  at  a  later  period.  In- 
teresting  proof  of  this  is  found  in  connection  with  the 
bistory  of  Origen  of  Alexandria.  He,  as  a  layman  of 
known  leaming  and  skill  in  cxposition,  haring  gone  to 
Cssarea,  was  inyited  by  the  bishops  there  to  preach. 
Tnie,  his  pseaching  on  that  occasion  was  madę  the 
gToond  of  a  charge  from  Demetrius  of  Alexandria 
a^nst  the  bishops  who  invited  him.  But  the  form 
which  the  charge  took  is  in  favor  of  the  generał  right 
of  lay  men  to  exeTcise  their  teaching  functions  in  the 
Cbnirb.  His  alleged  ofTence  was  not  that  he,  being  a 
l^man,  taught,  but  that  he  taught  when  bishops  were 
present.  The  accnsed  bishops,  Alexander  of  Jerusalem 
and  Theoctistoe  of  Ceesarea,  defended  themselres,  not 
with  a  plea  of  ignoiance  or  of  exceptional  circumstances, 
but  by  aa  appeal  to  the  common  law  of  the  Church. 
They  knew  the  custom,  even  in  the  form  of  which  De- 
metrius complained,  to  prevail  at  Icontum  and  other 
dmicbcs  of  Asia.    They  believed  it  to  prevaii  else- 


where,  and  thought  it  proper  to  be  recognised  at  Alex- 
andria  also  (see  Eusebius,  Hkt,  EccL  vi,  19). 

In  the  fourth  Coundl  of  Carthage  we  find,  witili  the 
name  of  Augustine  among  the  subscriptions  to  its  laws, 
the  mle,  "•  Lfdcus  prKsentibus  dericis,  nisi  ipsis  jubenti- 
bus,  docere  non  audeat"  (can.  98).  From  this  we  may 
infer  that  in  the  absence  of  the  clergy  a  layman  might 
teach,  and  also  in  their  presence  at  their  reąuest.  It  is 
noted  by  Socrates  {Uist,  Eccie$,  v,  22)  as  an  exceptional 
custom  of  the  Alexandrian  Church  that  the  office  of 
reader  might  be  fiUed  by  even  an  unbaptized  catechn- 
men.  The  commentary  of  the  peeudo-Ainbroee  on  Eph. 
4th  reoogniaes  that  at  the  commencement  '^omnibus 
ooncessum  est  et  evangelizare,  et  baptizare,  et  scripturas 
in  ecclesia  explanare."  In  the  so-called  Apostolic  Con- 
stitutions,  representing  the  practice  of  the  Church  in  the 
3d  and  4th  centuries,  we  find  the  law  that  ^  if  any  man, 
though  a  layman,  is  skilful  in  expounding  doctrines,  and 
of  venerable  manners,  he  may  be  allowed  to  teach"  (viii, 
82).  Similar  indications  are  also  found  in  the  Shepherd 
of  Hermas.    See  Laitt. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  lingering  evi- 
dences  of  a  custom  that  was  destined  to  be  crush^  out 
by  increasing  penrersions  of  the  original  spirit  of  the 
GoffpeL  When  ritual  ceremonies  came  to  supersede  not 
only  the  practice,  but  the  very  idea  of  evange]ization,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  preaching  itself  became  a  ceremo- 
ny,  and  at  length  a  rare  and  infreąuent  ceremony.  Not 
merely  laymen,  but  even  presbyters  of  the  Church,  were 
inhibited  firom  preaching,  except  by  special  permiasion 
of  bishops ;  whUe  many  of  the  bishops,  who  had  arroga- 
ted  to  themselve8  the  exclu8ive  right  of  preaching,  ei- 
ther  through  ignorance  or  indolence  practically  aban- 
doned  the  custom.  ^*  There  was  a  time  when  the  bish- 
ops of  Romę  were  not  known  to  preach  for  five  hundred 
years  together!— insomnch  that,  when  Pius  Qttintus 
madę  a  sermon,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  prodigy,  and, 
indeed,  was  a  greater  rarity  than  the  S<rculare$  Ludi 
were  in  old  Romę"  (Bingham,  Orig,  EccL  book  ii,  eh.  iii, 
§  4).  This  generał  abandonment  of  the  great  and  pe- 
culiar  work  of  the  Christian  ministry  had  its  counterpart 
of  error  in  monasticism,  which,  by  an  equal  penrersion, 
sent  myriads  of  the  best  men  in  the  Church  during  suc- 
ceB8ive  centuries  to  waste  their  lives  and  religious  zeal 
in  fruitless  penanccs  in  dcsert  places  and  gloomy  clois- 
ters.  Had  the  livcs  and  talents  which  were  thus  thrown 
away  in  monastic  idleness  been  wisely  employed  in  va- 
rious  forms  of  erangelization,  whethcr  lay  or  clerical, 
who  can  tell  how  much  better  the  world  would  have 
been  to-day !  In  fact,  nearly  aU  the  real  progress  madę 
by  Christ ianity  during  sercral  of  the  mcdiicval  centu- 
ries was  by  excrptional  missionary  cffort  among  yarious 
aboriginal  nations  of  Europc.  The  generał  abandon- 
ment of  preaching  abore  alludcd  to  formcd  a  pretcxt  for 
the  establishment,  in  the  18th  or  14th  centuries,  of  8ev- 
cral  preaching  orders  of  monks,  ppecially  the  Franciscans 
and  Doroinicans.  These  monks,  in  on  ecclosiastical 
point  of  view,  were  laymen,  and  by  profession  they  were 
also  mendicants.  Nevertlicless,  they  acąnired  great  in- 
fluence and  great  wealth  for  their  several  orders.  But 
such  results  did  not  relieve  the  evangelical  barrenness 
of  the  period,  nor  render  less  necessary  the  great  Refor- 
mation  of  the  16th  century.  In  the  Rcformed  churches 
there  was  a  generał  breaking  away  from  the  trammels 
of  ecclesiasticism,  together  with  an  energy  of  purpose 
which  did  not  scruple  to  employ  any  agencics  at  its 
command  for  the  dissemination  of  truth.  Still,  under 
the  influence  of  long-prevailing  custom,  that  great  ele- 
ment of  Christian  power  to  be  derired  from  the  personal 
activity  of  devoted  laymen  was  to  a  large  degree  suffer- 
cd  to  lic  dormant,  and  in  some  cases  actualły  repressed. 
The  first  formal  and  greatly  effcctive  organ ization  of  lay 
preaching  as  a  s^^stera,  and  as  a  recognised  branch  of 
Church  effort,  took  place  under  John  Wesley  at  an  carly 
period  of  that  great  religious  morement  known  as  the 
revival  of  the  ł8th  century.  See  Steven8,  Ilutory  ąf 
Methodism,  i,  173,174, 
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Kot  only  was  great  good  aocomplished  by  the  Wes- 
leyan  lay  preachers  ia  England,  but  by  persons  of  this 
dass  Metbodism  was  introduced  into  America.  See 
Embury,  Philip  ;  Strawbridge,  Robert  ;  Webb, 
Capt.  In  all  parta  of  tbe  world,  wherever  Metbodism 
bas  extended  its  actiWtics,  OTganized  lay  preacbing  bas 
been  a  leading  featiire  of  its  evangelical  movements. 
See£xiiORTERs;  LocalPreachkrs;  Readers.  Dur- 
ing  the  current  century  other  evangelical  cburcbes  bave 
adopted  analogous  measures  in  yańous  forma,  and  em- 
ployed  lay  eyangelists  ander  sucb  names  as  Bible-read- 
ers,  prayer-leaders,  colporteurs,  etc.  In  some  cburcbes 
in  wbicb  official  sanction  bas  not  been  given  to  lay 
preacbing — e.  g.  tbe  national  cburcbes  of  £ngUud  and 
Scotland,  many  eamest  Cbristian  laymen,  including 
some  noblemen,  bave  gone  fortb  independently,  under 
tbeir  personal  conyictions  of  duty,  preacbing  wherever 
they  could  assemble  congregations. 

The  yast  Sunday-scbool  cnterprises  of  modem  times 
are  tbemselves  at  once  a  grand  result  and  agency  of  lay 
teacbing  in  perfect  hannony  witb  tbe  design  of  tbe 
Cbristian  ministry^and  powerfuUy  auxiliary  to  its  most 
efTectiye  administratiun  by  regularly  ordained  ministers 
of  tbe  Word.  Tbe  Cbristian  Associations  of  tbe  pres- 
cnt  day  are  cbiefly  composed  of  laymen,  and  tbe  wbole 
weigbt  of  tbeir  influence  is  giyen  to  encourage  tbe 
eyangelization  of  tbe  neglected  classes  of  society  by  all 
ayailable  agencies,  sucb  as  lay  preacbing  and  its  yarious 
auxiliary  forms  of  Christian  work.  By  tbese  numerous 
and  multiplying  roeans  of  Christian  teacbing  and  influ- 
ence tbe  modem  Cburcb  is  approximating  tbe  intense 
actiyity  of  tbe  apostolic  Cburcb,  and  at  tbe  same  time 
adapting  itself  to  the  morał  necessities  and  spedal  con- 
ditions  of  tbe  present  age.  In  this  manner  tbe  pri- 
mary  design  of  Cbrlstianity  is  answered,  and  great  good 
is  acconiplished  among  classes  of  people  tbat  would 
scarcely  be  reficbed  by  tbe  regular  dergy  of  any  of  tbe 
cburcbes.  Nor  are  tbe  just  prerogatiyes  of  onbiined 
preachers  in  any  degree  prejudiced  by  tbe  co-operatiye 
action  of  pious  and  judicious  lay  men.  On  tbe  otber 
band,  all  ministers  of  a  truły  apostolic  type  cannot  fail 
to  see  tbat  tbeir  own  success  is  greatly  promoted  by 
tbeir  imitation  of  tbe  apostle  to  tbe  Gentiles  in  enlist- 
ing  and  encouraging  as  extensively  as  possible  all  wor- 
tby  belpers  in  Christ.  See  Youno  Men's  Christian 
ASSOCIATIONS.     (D.  P.  K.) 

Lay  Representation.  Tbe  participation  of  tbe 
laity,  by  tbeir  representatiyes,  in  tbe  goyernment  of  tbe 
Cburcb,  is  one  of  tbe  fruits  of  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion.  The  ground  of  tbeir  claim  to  be  represented  in 
ecclesiastical  goyernment  is  found,  boweyer,  in  tbe  na- 
turę of  tbe  Christian  priestbood,  and  tbe  constitution  of 
tbe  Cburcb  itself.  Christ  baying  satisfled,  by  his  offer- 
ing  of  btmself,  tbat  sensc  of  need  wbicb  leads  men  to 
seek  for  mediators,  tbere  remains  to  the  Cbristian  com- 
munity  the  offering  of  thcmselyes,  as  a  priestly  body,  in 
sacrifioe  and  seryice  to  their  Redeemer.  Towards  God, 
all  are  spiritiudly  equal,  and  the  Cburcb,  therefore,  as 
originally  constituted,  was  witbout  nn  exteraal  priest- 
ly caste.  "  As  all  belieyers,"  says  Neander,  in  bis  Plant- 
ing  and  Training  ofthe  Churchy  "were  conscious  of  an 
equal  relatiun  to  Christ  as  their  Redeemer,  and  of  a 
common  participation  of  communion  witb  God  througb 
bim,  80  oa  this  consciousness  an  eąual  relation  of  beliey- 
ers to  one  anothcr  was  grounded,  wbicb  utterly  prectu- 
ded  any  rebttion  like  tbat  found  in  other  forms  of  relig- 
ion  subsisting  bctween  a  priestly  caste  and  a  people  of 
whom  tbey  were  mediators  and  spiritual  guides.  Tbe 
apostles  themselves  were  yery  far  from  placing  them- 
selyes  in  a  relation  to  belieyers  wbicb  borę  any  relation 
to  a  medi&ting  priestbood;  in  this  respect  they  always 
placed  themselyes  on  a  footing  of  cąuaJity." 

Yet  apostolic  cburcbes  were  by  no  mcans  witbout  a 
distinct  metbod  of  goyernment.  Following  tbe  exam- 
plc  of  the  83'nagogue,  elders  yery  soon  appear  in  the 
Christian  community ;  and  tbe  cboosing  of  deacons  by 
tbe  people,  witb  the  approyal  of  tbe  apostles,  is  one  of 


the  earliest  facts  reoorded  in  tbe  New  Testament  histoiy 
of  tbe  organizing  Cburcb.  Tbe  ckarwms,  or  gifts  of 
tbe  Spirit,  induded  tbat  of  goyernment  (i  Cor.  xii) ; 
yet  this  gift  was  used,  not  as  of  exdusiye  rigfat,  but  in 
co-operation  witb  otber  gifts  for  tbe  common  welfarc. 
Tbe  gift  ofthe  Spirit  was  a  designation  to  tbe  Cbristian 
community  of  tbe  persons  fitted  for  tbe  exercise  of  tbia 
function.  Tbe  Gentile  cburcbes  adopted  substantially 
the  form  of  goyernment  in  use  among  tbeir  Jewisb  M- 
low-Cbristians;  ^*but  their  govemment,'*  says  Neander, 
'*  by  no  means  excluded  tbe  participation  of  tbe  wbole 
Cburcb  in  tbe  mancgement  of  their  common  concem*, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  wbat  we  baye  already  remark- 
ed  respecting  tbe  naturę  of  tbe  Christian  communioo, 
and  is  also  eyident  from  many  indiyidual  exam(dcs  in 
the  apostolic  Cburcb.  Tbe  wbole  Cburcb  at  Jerusalem 
took  part  in  tbe  deliberation  respecting  the  relation  of 
tbe  Jewisb  and  Gentile  Christiana  to  each  other,  and 
the  epistle  drawn  up  after  tbese  deliberations  was  like- 
wise  in  tbe  name  ofthe  wbole  Cburcb.  Tbe  epistles  of 
tbe  apostle  Paul,  wbicb  treat  of  yarious  controrerted 
ecclesiastical  matters,  are  addressed  to  wbole  churcbea, 
and  be  assumes  tbat  tbe  decision  bdonged  to  tbe  whole 
body.  Had  it  been  otberwise,  be  would  baye  addreaeed 
bis  instractions  and  adyice  principally,  at  least,  to  tbe 
oyerseers  of  tbe  Cburcb.** 

In  tbe  post-apostolic  age,  witb  tbe  growtb  of  tbe  aac- 
erdotal  system,  tbe  laity  gradually  disappeared  from 
participation  in  tbe  goyernment  of  tbe  Cburcb.  As  re- 
ligion  became  morę  extenud,  tbe  minister  became  morę 
a  mediating  priest,  until  finaJly  tbe  cburcbes  were  rep- 
resented in  the  proyindal  and  otber  coundls  ac^ly 
by  thdr  bisbops.  See  Laity.  The  hardening  proceas 
went  on  till  tbe  fabric  of  medisyal  Cbristianity  was 
complete.  The  laity  were  bdd  in  a  state  of  pupilage, 
their  capability  of  sdf-guidance  in  matters  of  faitb  and 
practice  was  denied,  and  tbe  powers  ofthe  Cburcb  were 
wholly  absorbed  by  tbe  hierarchy.  This  continued  till 
tbe  spell  of  medijeyalism  was  broken  by  Lutber. 

The  doctrine  of  justification  by  faitb  alone  abolisbed 
buman  mediation  betwccn  man  and  God.    Lutber  fuUy 

• 

recognised  tbe  New-Testament  idea  ofthe  priestbood  of 
all  belieyers,  and  proclaimed  it  witb  all  tbe  force  of  his 
eloquence.  His  language  on  tbb  subject  is  rcry  ex- 
plicit:  **Eyery  Christian  man  is  a  priest,  and  eyeiy 
Christian  woman  a  priestess,  whetber  they  be  3*oung  or 
old,  master  or  seryant,  mistress  or  maid-seryant,  scholar 
or  illitorate.  All  Cbristians  are,  properly  speaking, 
members  of  tbe  ecdesiastical  order,  and  tbere  is  no  dU*- 
ference  between  them  except  tbat  tbey  bold  difierent 
ofiices"  (see  citations  in  Hagcnbach,  Bitt,  ofDoctrutea^ 
ii,  24).  By  tbe  inculcation  of  this  fundamental  prind- 
ple  the  laity  recoyered  tbeir  position  in  the  Cburcb  of 
Christ,  and  lay  representation  agun  became  possible. 
*^The  restoration,"  says  Litton,  in  his  work  on  tbe 
Church,  *'  in  tbeory  at  least,  of  the  laity  to  tbeir  proper 
place  in  tbe  Cburcb,  was  an  immediato  conseąuence  of 
the  Reforroation.  By  reasserting  the  two  great  scrip- 
tural  doctrines  of  the  uniyersal  priestbood  of  Cbristians, 
and  of  the  indwelling  of  tbe  Spirit,  not  in  a  priestly 
caste,  but  in  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful,  Lutber  and 
his  contemporaries  sbook  the  wbole  fabric  of  sacerdotal 
usurpation  to  its  base,  and  recoyered  for  tbe  Christian 
laity  the  rights  of  wbicb  tbey  had  been  depriyed.  Tbe 
lay  members  of  tbe  body  of  Christ  emcrged  from  tbe 
spiritual  imbecility  wbicb  they  had  been  taugbt  to  le- 
gard  as  their  natural  state,  and  became  free,  not  from 
the  yokc  of  Christ,  but  from  tbat  of  the  priest,** 

The  right  ofthe  laity  to  representation  bas  cyer  sińce 
remained  one  ofthe  points  of  difference  between  Protes- 
tantism  and  Romanism.  The  Conncil  of  Trcnt  reaffirm- 
ed  tbe  mediaeyal  doctrine  in  tbe  strongest  terms.  In  its 
decree  on  the  sacramcnt  of  *'  order**  it  says,  ^' And  if  any 
one  alfirm  tbat  all  Christians  indiscriminately  are  priests 
of  tbe  New  Testament,  or  tbat  tbey  are  nmtually  est- 
dowed  witb  an  cqual  spiritual  power,  be  clcarly  does 
notbing  but  confound  the  ecdesiastical  hierarchy,  wbich 
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is  as  fin  ariny  set  in  array;  as  if,  contniy  to  the  doc- 
trine  of  the  blessed  Paul,  all  were  apoetles,  all  prophets, 
all  evange]ists,  all  paston,  all  doctors."  In  the  deyelop- 
ment  of  Protestantism  the  lay  power  was  unfortunately 
absorbed  by  the  state.  The  State-Church  system  hos 
hiodered  the  free  growth  of  the  Christian  community ; 
bttt  whereyer  Piotestantism  has  had  the  opportanity  of 
freely  imfolding  its  pńnciples,  lay  representation  has 
been  reoognised  as  j  ust  and  fitting. 

The  form  of  lay  representation  raries  in  the  Protes- 
tant churches.  Among  the  Presbyterians  the  laity  are 
npresented  by  mling  elders,  who  are  chosen  for  life.  A 
pTttby  teiy  usually  oonsists  of  all  the  ministers,  and  one 
niling  elder  from  each  congregation  within  a  certain 
difltrict;  a  synod  is  a  similarly  constituted  body  from  a 
larger  district,  embracing  seyeral  presby teńes ;  and  a 
generał  aasembly  oonsists  of  an  equid  delegation  of  min- 
iAen  simI  elders  from  each  presby  ter>%  ^n  a  certain  fixed 
pn^iortion.  In  the  General  Aasembly  of  the  State 
Cburch  of  Srotland,  the  crown  is  also  represented  by  a 
lord  high  coromissioner.  The  Łutheran  Church  adheres 
to  the  doctiine  of  the  unireisal  pńesthood  of  belieyers, 
88  taught  by  Luther :  ''  The  uldmate  source  of  power  is 
in  the  congregation,  and  synods  possess  such  powers  as 
the  congregatious  delegate  to  tbcm."  In  the  United 
States  most  of  the  synods  are  connected  with  a  morę 
generał  body  (the  General  Synod,  the  General  Coundl, 
OT  the  Southern  General  Synod).  Among  the  Friends, 
or  Ouakers,  the  legislative  power  is  eseroised  by  a  year- 
ly  meeting,  which  embraces  the  whole  society  within  a 
certain  district.  In  this  the  proceedings  of  the  quarter- 
ly  and  monthly  meetings  are  reviewed.  Thcre  are  also 
^district  raeetings*^  for  the  superyision  and  care  of  the 
fflinbti}*,  which  are  composed  of  ministerB  and  eldąrs. 
The  Gongregationalists  hołd  the  entire  independence  of 
eadi  Christian  congregation,  and  its  right  to  manage  its 
own  afiairs  without  interference  from  other  churches. 
In  each  church  all  the  brethren  haye  equal  rights. 
Coancils  may  be  called  by  letters  addressed  to  neigh- 
boiing  churches,  and,  when  assemblcd,  are  composed  of  a 
pastor  and  a  delegate  from  each  church  inyited.  They 
hare,  howerer,  no  anthoritatiye  power.  In  the  United 
States  all  the  congregational  bodies  (Baptists,  Orthodox 
Coogregationalista,  Unitarians,  aiul  Uniyersalists)  hołd 
generał  conyentions,  in  which  tho  laity  are  always  rep- 
resented. 

In  the  Established  Church  of  England  the  luy  power 
ba»  been  jealously  retained  and  guarded  by  tlie  crown 
aod  Parliament,  but  the  Disestablished  Church  of  Ire- 
land  has  reorganized  with  lay  representation.  In  the 
ccundls  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  the  laity  haye  an  important  płace.  In  each 
dioc^e  there  is  held  annuałły  a  conyention  composed 
<if  the  bishop,  the  derg}*^,  and  a  lay  delegate  from  each 
charch.  This  is  the  goyeming  body  of  the  diocese. 
The  legislatiTe  authority  of  the  entire  Chtu-ch  resides  in 
t  generał  conyention,  which  meets  once  in  three  years, 
and  is  oompoeed  of  the  bishops  and  four  clerical  and  four 
lay  delegatea  from  each  diocese,  elected  by  the  diocesan 
conyention.  The  bishops  form  one  house,  and  the  cler- 
ical and  lay  dełegates  another.  The  ooncurrence  of 
^b  łuMises  is  necessary  for  the  passage  of  any  Liw, 
■fid,  if  aakcd  for,  the  concunence  of  the  three  orders  be- 
coQK>s  neceasaiy. 

I>iTect  representation  of  the  laity  is  not  established 
ttoong  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  of  England.  Thcre 
are,  boweyer,  preparatoiy  oommittees  appointed  by  the 
coofemice,  and  composed  of  ministers  and  łaymen,  who 
re^i^ic  the  connectional  business  in  adyance  of  the  an- 
noal  assembling  of  the  oonference.  These  committees 
ihape  the  measnrea  adopted  subsequently  by  the  con- 
feppoce,  tłaeir  recommendations  being  usually  concur- 
Rd  in.  Direct  lay  representation  has  l)een  proposed 
by  the  Rey.  William  Arthur  and  Mr.Perciyal  Bunting, 
ind  no  doubt  the  propoaal  will  hereafter  l>e  much  dis- 
cttsed.  The  Irish  Wesłeyans  are  roalcing  steady  prog- 
towards  lay  delegation.    The  minor  Wesleyan  bod- 


ies in  England  (the  Primitiye  Methodists,  New  Conneo- 
tion  Methodists,  etc)  haye  adopted  lay  representation. 
Lay  represenution  first  went  into  effect  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South  in  1869.  It  also  exist8  in  the 
Methodist  Protestant,  the  Methodist,  the  AiHcan  Meth- 
odist, and  the  Afńcan  Meth.  Episcopial  Zioń  churches. 

The  history  of  Uy  representation  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  has  been  ąuite  eyentfuL  Originally 
and  for  many  years  the  Church  was  goyemed  by  the 
trayełling  ministers,  through  aimual  conferences  and  a 
delegated  generał  conference.  Early  in  thu  centuiy 
symptoms  of  a  desire  for  a  change  in  the  form  of  goy- 
ernment  appeared.  About  1822  the  Wetieyan  Repodlo- 
ry,  a  paper  adyocating  reform  (as  it  was  then  called), 
was  established  in  Phiładelphia.  This  was  folłowed  by 
a  conyention  of  "reformers"  in  Baltimore  in  1824,  who 
established  as  their  pcriodical  organ  in  that  city  The 
Mutual  RighU.  The  objects  of  attacic  were  the  episco- 
pacy  and  the  clerical  goyemment  of  the  Church.  In 
1827  Dr.  Thomas  £.  Bond  issucd  an  appcal  to  Methodists 
against  lay  delegation  which  exerted  a  great  influence 
in  determining  the  maintenance  of  the  exi8ting  system. 
At  the  Generał  Conference  of  1828  the  subject  was  dis- 
cussed  in  the  celebrated  "Keport  on  Petitions  and  Me- 
moriałs,"  which  deuied  the  daims  of  the  petitioners. 
This  report  was  unanimously  adopted.  By  this  tune 
Church  procecdings  łiad  bccn  instituted  against  some  of 
the  "  reform  party"  in  Baltimore,  which  resulted  in  ex- 
pulsion.  Others  withdrew,  and  in  1830  the  Constitntion 
of  the  "  Methodist  Protestant  Church"  was  formed.  The 
controyersy  was  accompanicd  and  folłowed  with  great 
bittcmess  on  both  sides.  Loolced  at  from  this  distance 
of  time,  it  is  apparent  that  łx>th  parties  numbered  among 
their  leaders  good  and  strong  men,  who  unfortunately 
stood  upon  extreme  and  irreconcilable  propositions.  The 
"  reformers"  claimcd  the  admission  of  the  laity  to  the 
General  Conference  on  the  ground  of  the  right  of  the 
people  to  share  in  cccieaiastical  legislation ;  this  claim 
was  denied  by  the  conseryatiye  side  cłiiefly  on  the 
ground  that  the  General  Conference  posscssed  "  no  strict- 
ły  legisłatiye  powers." 

The  discuasion  restcd,  after  the  organization  of  tho 
Methodist  Protestant  Church,  for  morę  than  twenty 
years.  Shortly  before  the  General  Conference  of  1862, 
a  conyention  of  Uymen  was  hcłd  in  Phiładelphia  to  take 
measures  for  bringing  the  subject  Ijefore  the  Church 
once  mofie.  This  conyention,  howeyer,  discłaimed  all 
connection  with  the  prindples  of  the  reformers  of  1828, 
and  asiced  for  lay  representation  on  the  grounds  of  expe- 
diency  sołcly.  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Bond,  the  great  antago- 
nist  of  the  **  radicałs,"  met  the  members  of  the  conyen- 
tion in  the  most  friendły  spirit,  and  conceded  to  them 
tłiat  lay  delegation  put  on  the  ground  of  expediency 
was  an  open  question.  While  stilł  denying  the  claim 
of  right,  he  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  a  plan  of  lay  co- 
operation  in  the  nnnuał  conferences.  The  petition  of 
the  conyention  to  the  General  Conference  was  denied. 
In  the  Generał  Conference  of  1856  an  appeal  for  lay 
delegation  was  prcsentcd  again,  but  receiyed  yery  łittle 
attention.  By  1860  such  progress  had  been  madę  tliat 
the  General  Conference,  assembled  in  that  year,  referred 
the  measure  to  a  popular  and  ministerial  yote,  to  be 
talcen  in  1861  and  1862.  Both  yotes  were  adyerse  to 
lay  representation  •,  but  the  yote,  thoogh  adyerse,  de- 
yeloped  the  fact  of  a  growing  fayor  for  this  important 
measure.  The  Methodist,  which  was  established  in  1860, 
deyoted  itself  to  the  adyocacy  of  it ;  other  papcrs,  espe- 
ciałły  the  Zion'8  Herald  and  the  North-Wesfem  Adro- 
caU,  urged  it  upon  the  Church.  A  largely-attended 
conyention  of  łaymen  was  hełd  in  New  YÓrlc  in  the 
spring  of  1863.  At  this  meeting  it  was  resolycd  to  hołd 
another  conyention,  concurrently  with  the  session  of  the 
General  Conference  at  Phiładelphia,  in  1864.  The  con- 
yention was  so  held,  and  prcscnted  through  a  depntation 
of  its  dełegates  a  memoriał  to  the  General  Conference^ 
though  without  immcdiate  result.  A  third  conyention 
was  held,  concurrently  with  the  session  of  the  Geneial 
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ConTerence  ot  Chicago,  in  1868.    At  thii  confcrence  ■ 

popular  and  miaul«rul  voU  wu  ordend  for  a  aecood 
time.  The  vate  ot  Ihe  lay  membcra,  which  wu  large, 
łhoKed  ■  mąjority  of  tm  ta  one  foi  U}'  delegation,  Rnd 
the  neceaury  ibne  fourtha  o[  the  ministry  ytxe  m- 
Gured.  At  the  session  of  General  Offlfeicnce  which  as- 
•embled  in  BrooUjn  May  1 ,  187:!,  che  meuure  wu  fully 
intu)(urated,  and  tbe  U?  tlelet;><«*  already  elected  vrerc 
adraitlcil  to  eąuol  powen,  The  plan  Ihus  adopl«d  pn>- 
Tides  fur  twa  lay  delegatea  fur  eveiy  Annaal  CońrereiTce, 
wilh  MptiTate  vo[ea  of  the  lay  and  clcrical  memben  on 

'flr/tmi™.— Seandcr,  lliatory  ąf  Iht  PUatiup  mid 
Traimiiig  o/ lit  CiriilianCluirrii,  book  i,«hapt«ii,  and 
book  iii,  chap.  V;  HigenbuA.HiilorgnfChriilianDoc- 
(noH,  i),  S7T-288j  litlon,  łlutorg  ofUe  Clinreh,  book 
1)1,  chaptei  ii ;  Watenrorth,  Cammi  and  Drcrea  of  Ihe 
ViHiaeao/Tra>t,p.U2  »n.;  CiHariMion  ofOt  Prtiiglr- 
rian  Ckarrłi  in  Me  U.S.  (pubL  by  Pmb.  Ikord,  Philadd- 
phia);  /j/eo/fluAopi™ry,ehapŁs,iti;  Enmnas  of 
Mtikoduta  lUuilrated  and  Drfi»ded,  by  Dr.  T,  E.  Hond, 
Iiiłniductioa  and  App«ndix ;  Perrine  (Praf.  W.  U.),  The 
**WV#ipyaii  Ariom"  rrpoundfd:  a  FUafor  a  Lay  DrU- 
ffolion  Ihoroughlg  Scriplural,  Wetlegan,  and  Democrnlk 
(N.  Y.  1872),  attacking  tlie  plan  adopted  by  the  (Jenenl 
CoDference  of  1868,     See  LAiry.     (G,  R  C.) 

Łayrits,  Johann  Georg,  a  German  thculoi^, 
waa  bom  July  15,  l&il,  at  Hof,  in  Bayaria.  In  16e7  ' 
eiiłeied1heunivenityatJeaaiiDlG77hewasgTadual 
M.A.,  and  became  in  1673  professor  ofChnrch  and  pcoTane 
hiMory  at  the  gymniaiuai  of  Baireuth ;  in  1676,  lihrańan 
■nd  instructor  of  the  marKTSve>  Erdmann,  rhilipp,  and 
Georg  Albrecht;  inlCSó.deacunofthecourt  Chnrch;  in 
16S8,  guprrintendent  at  Neastadt.  In  1G97  hc  accepted 
the  cali  of  the  duke  Wilhelm  Kmst  of  Weimar,  and  be 
thcn  became  supcrintcndcnl  in  generał,  counsellor  of  the 
consistory,  firM  preacher  of  Che  Petri-Paul  Church,  and 
dlrector  oftbe  gymnasium.  He  died  Apiil  4,IT1S.  He 
left  nunterous  productiiins,  c  g.  Dia.  ie  timpUei  tl  eoia- 
potUo  (Jena,  1068, 4t«)  —A  uaug  der  Kirchmgri<-kidUf. 
riu,Vri»n  rHfoiR.  (Baireuth  und  MUremb.  IGTH,  12moV 
—  Syiu^it  hularla  enitriaitiae  Hori  Teilam.  (ibid. 
lfl7B,  12nw)  —Der  rćmiiche  Papit-Thron,  d.  L  jjrUnd- 
Ikhe  <ind  atufihrliche  Beichrra«iag  dn  paptiUditn  Ekr- 
und  Mifhl-  and  Wachsthunu  (ibid,  1685, 4Co). 

Łayritz,  Paul  Bugen,  a  noted  German  lhcal»- 
Klaii  and  Moravian  bisbop,  was  bom  Nov.  13, 1707,  aC 
Wnnłiedel,in  BavariB!  was  educaCcd  at  tbe  uniycrsity 
of  I^ipsic,  where,  beaidca  theology,  he  studied  phikis- 
ophy  and  mathcmatica.  In  1731  he  ticcame  aubrec- 
lor,  and  in  1736  rector  of  Ihc  town-scbool  at  Neusladu 
Tbrough  an  early  acquainCance  with  the  count  Zinzen- 
dorf,  however,  he  was  in  1749  intmstcd  willi  the  din?c- 
tonhip  of  the  Moraviaii  seminaiy  and  t^ramcnar-schoal  at 
Maricnbom,  and  hcncefortb  with  differenl  commissiuns 
on  tbo  affursof  the  denomination;  in  1749  he  was  sent 
by  Ihcm  lo  Engiand ;  in  1763  lo  St,I'et*r»burg,  lo  pro- 
cnre  permiańon  łor  the  MoTaviana  to  BeUle  in  tbe  Kussian 
empire ;  in  1 773  to  labrador,  to  inqiure  into  the  proKrtsa 
of  tbcii  toissions  Chere.  In  177(i,  at  the  Synod  of  lisr- 
by,  he  was  eppointed  a  bishop,  and  intrusted  with  ihc 
auperrision  of  the  Uoravian  communitiea  throughout 
Silesia.  In  1782  he  nndertook  aisa  the  snperrision  of 
the  communitiea  in  upper  Lusatia,  espccially  that  of 
Hcrmhut.  HediedAug.a,  1788.  Desidc*  his  practical , 
activity,  of  greac  impociancc  to  bis  denomination,  and  ; 
hii  exteiidcd  knowledgc  ofthe  Otientkl  Un|,iiages,  and 
oflhe  modem  also,  his  pmductions  as  an  aulhor  rcceive<l 
a  beaity  welcome  by  bi»  cnntemporarics,  anil  ait  by  no 
means  uieieas  to  iis,  a  fcw  of  which  ore  here  mcntioned : 
JCrtle  Aa/angiifniadf  dtr  YenuiaJlUkrt  (Zllllichau,  1743, 
llvo;  2ded.,  iłHd,I748,6i'<>;  3d  ed.,itHd.  175A,8vu;  4th 
od.,  ibid.  1764,  8vo ;  translated  into  Latin,  with  the  title 
Klemriaa  Lof^.  Stuttgard,  1766, 8vo)  ■.—Betraektunnes 
ilbrr  eine  roStl&idige  uad  cArufitĆAe  Knirkllng  der  Kin- 
drr  (Karby,  17:6,  8vo).  Sec  DOring,  GelehrU  Tktokg. 
Diultchlandt,  voL  ii,  s.  v. 


10  LAZARISTS 

ZiaUB  OT  Lazł  (Aofni),  the  name  of  a  large  ottiM 
inhabiting  Colohis,  ijeCween  the  riveiB  Baihys  and  Ph»- 
sis.  Under  the  BoinanB  tbe  name  Latica  was  appbsd 
toCbc  wholeorColchis.  In  GSO  the  pńoce  of  the  Łase, 
Tyatbus  (Zuhue  or  Tiathus),  went  to  eonstanUnopk 
to  ask  the  aid  of  the  emperor  Juatin  againM  the  ¥n- 
■ians.  He  was  baptiied  there,  with  the  emperor  liiiE- 
seir  as  bis  sponaor,  married  a  Grecian  Christian  lady 
of  high  raiik,  and  leąureted  the  emperor  to  crown  bim 
king,  in  order  that,  if  he  shauld  rcceive  the  crown  at 
the  hands  of  the  king  of  Feraia,  aa  waa  fonnerly  che 
custom,  he  should  not  be  obligcd  to  take  a  part  in  ibe 
heathen  ceiemoniea  and  aacrifices  which  would  fulkm. 
Juatin  recc^ised  him  aa  an  independent  aavereign,  md 
crowned  him  himaelf.  Soon  after  thii  tlie  whok  uf  the 
LaZB  appcar  to  have  beoome  zetlona  Christiana.  ?!o- 
copiua  calls  Chem  "  the  most  leslous  of  all  Chńaliaiu,' 
andlhiaseema  tobeloBomeestentmmiboratedliylbe 
factthat  Chosroea,  king  of  Perńa,  endearored  to  reracvc 
them  into  Che  interior  of  bia  empire,  as  Ihey  and  ihtir 
npighboTS  tbe  Iberiana,  who  ' 
poaed  an  invincible  banier  to 
One  of  their  piincsa,  Gubazes,  haring  be«n  a> 
by  a  Roman  generał,  they  encertained  for  a  momenl  Ihe 
idea  of  atCacbing  thcmselTes  to  Persia,  bot  rdinąuished 
I  it  for  fear  of  thereby  being  in  danger  of  losing  thtir 
I  faitb :  "  qui  enim  Taria  senserinC,  ventri  aimul  nil  pna- 
Bunt,  et  aane  nec  timore  intercedente  nec  beneflcin  duw 
I  Bdcs  in  his  stabilis  manet,  ni  forta  eadem  et  rectiua  *ni- 
serint"  (Agath.  iii,  12).  From  the  atatement  in  Pn»> 
ptua  (Bftt  Goth,  iv,  2),  that  the  biahop*  of  the  Law  wnl 
piieata  to  neighboring  independent  ChriHian  nationa.  ii 
appean  that  the  I,azs  were  leakiua  in  propagating  Ibdt 


lom  Juatinicn  I  aent  priesli.  Sr 
Theophan.rArwwjfr.annoOlS;  Heraog, ftm(-£iK3*fc!i. 
viii,  250 :  Wetier  und  Welte,  Kirdten^Leritom,  vi,  889; 
Smith,  Did.  of  Claa.  Grog.  a.  v. 

IriiBatlBt*,  OT  Ptieats  of  the  Mlsalon,  a  anki- 
ety ofmiasionaiypriestsin  tbe  Roman  CatholieChun 


It  w 


nnded  ir 


by  .St,V"m 
who,  while  ]ivtng  as  tu- 
tor and  cbapl^  io  the 
Iraose  of  connl  (Sondi. 
rojalgal- 
Ie7a,w>8  inducedbrthc 
geneial  confeanon  of  sick 
meo  to  gire  a  missioi 
for  tbe  people  oflhe  do 


with  bnsinesa  that  they  conid  not  accept  the  offer.  Thii 
Tcfuial,  and  the  wish  of  the  family  of  connt  Gondi,  ai 
well  as  of  Ihe  brolber  of  the  connl,  the  ancbbiidinii  nf 
Paris,  indueed  Yincent  in  1624  to  eataUiah  the  sncicly 
of  [he  miasionary  pricsla,  who  were  chiefiy  to  dernte 
themiiclvei  to  Ihe  religioiia  care  of  ihe  country  penpfc 
and  the  lowei  claaaeu.  The  new  iiiatitution  soon  rr- 
ceired  the  royal  sanction,  and  pope  Urbaa  V1I[  madę  it 
a  apecial  religioua  aocieiy  nndcr  the  name  of  tbe  1*rim« 
of  the  Misaion.  In  1632  they  receired  the  cnllrge  nf 
Sl  Laiania  in  Palia,  whence  their  nsual  naii»  IdiaiiMi 
ia  derivcd.  Their  morę  spacioiu  eatsMishment  and  ihe 
iucrease  of  their  incoioe  now  cnabled  the  cougregatko 
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to  extend  their  sphere  of  action.  In  addition  to  the 
reviv'al  of  leligioii  among  the  niaMes  of  the  people,  the 
chief  objects  of  the  Priests  of  the  Miasion  were  the  ref- 
ormation  of  the  dergy  by  meana  of  conferenoea,  and  the 
establishment  of  seminaries  ui  accordance  with  the  de- 
cKcs  of  the  Coancil  of  Trent.  £ven  diiring  the  lifetime 
of  St«  Yineent  nearly  all  the  dioceaea  of  France  had  been 
risited  by  hia  diaciplea;  and,  beaidea,  alao  Italy,  Coraica, 
Poland.  Ireland,  Scotland,  Algeiia,  Tunia,  and  Madagaa- 
car  received  the  miańonaries,  -who,  on  the  coaat  of  Afń- 
ca,  vied  with  the  Order  of  Meicy  in  the  redemption  of 
slaTcs.  To  Poland  they  were  called  by  the  qtMen,  Map 
ria  Louiaa,  wife  of  king  John  Caaunir  IŁ  They  eatab- 
Ińhed  a  minioaaiy  inatitution,  under  the  direction  of 
Lambert,  while  the  plagne  and  fiunine  were  raging,  in 
ptrticnlar  in  Warsaw.  Lambert  and  hia  suoceiaor, 
Osenne,  leli  yictima  to  the  epidemie,  bat  the  miańon 
became  yery  proapercNia.  The  fiist  aucceaaors  of  Yin- 
eent as  aupeńora  generał  were  Rćn^  Almeraa  (1672), 
Edmund  Jolly  (1697),  and  Nicolaa  Pierron ;  at  the  time 
of  Łbe  firat  revolution  abbó  Cayla  de  la  Gardę  was  the 
beid  of  the  oongregation.  At  this  time  the  congrega^ 
tion  had  reached  ite  zenith ;  and  as  in  France  no  leas 
than  forty-nine  theological  seminaries  were  conducted 
by  it,  it  eserdaed  a  gk^eat  influence  on  the  theological 
riews  of  the  French  clergy.  Durtng  the  Revolution, 
the  Lazarista,  in  common  with  all  the  other  religious 
deDomtnations,  perished ;  but  they  were  restored  aa  early 
19 1804,  and  even  received  from  the  public  exchequer  a 
nipport  of  15,000  francsi  At  Paris  a  hoepital  belonging 
to  Łbe  poblic  domain  was  given  to  them  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  central  inatitution  and  a  noyitiate ;  they 
ako  receired  seTeral  hooaea  in  the  departments  beyond 
tbe  .^ps,  and  the  right  to  accept  legacies.  But  when  Na- 
poleon had  fallen  out  with  the  pope  he  agaiii  abolisbed 
the  Lazarista  by  a  decree  of  1809,  suppressed  all  their 
booisea.  canoelled  the  dotation,  and  contłiM»ted  the  prop- 
erty  which  had  been  given  to  them  or  aoquired  by  them. 
They  were  kgally  restored  in  1816;  and,  thongh  they 
could  not  recoyer  their  original  house,  St.  Lazare,  they 
acąoired  another  house  in  the  Kue  S^^^res,  whither  they 
also  tranaferred  their  seminary.  They  now  resumed 
their  fonner  labors^  but  remained  for  some  time  without 
t  regttlar  aoperior  generał.  Aftei  the  death  of  Cayla  de 
U  C^arde  two  ricars  generał  had  been  appointed,  but  in 
lifiB  Che  pope  appointed  a  new  superior  generał  (Pieire 
Dewailly),  aa  the  convocation  of  a  chapter  generał  pre- 
«ented  ińaarmountabłe  obstacles.  The  pope,  in  making 
this  appointment,  expre88ly  recognised  the  fact  that  the 
Office  of  aupeńor  generał  had  always  been  tilled  by  a 
Freochman.  Acoording  to  the  Roman  Almanac  for 
1^0,  the  offioe  of  superior  generał  was  at  that  time  filled 
hy  Cftther  Etienne.  In  1862  (according  to  P.  Karl  vom 
hieil  Aloya,  Stałitcheg  Jahrbuch  der  Kirchfy  Katisbon, 
1^2)  the  Lazarista  had  18  houses  in  France,  27  in  Italy, 
4  in  tbe  Bńtish  Islea,  6  in  Germany,  3  in  the  Pyrenean 
peoinsala,  10  in  Poland  (with  143  members).  In  Asia 
they  had  eatabUshments  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Persia, 
in  Manilla,  and  in  live  provinces  of  China ;  in  Africa, 
st  Alesandria,  in  Egypt,  at  Algiers  and  Mustapha,  in 
Almeria,  and  at  Adowa,  in  Abyssinia.  In  America  they 
hait  17  eaubliahments.  In  aU,  there  were  in  1862  about 
l<in  establiabments,  with  2000  members.  See  Wetzer  u. 
Welle,  Kircken-Lez.  vi,  883 ;  Febr,  Gefch,  der  Manchsor- 
den/iltS^      (A.J.&) 

Łaz^ama  (Ań^^c,  an  abridged  form  of  the  Heb. 
name  Kleazarj  with  a  Greek  termination,  which  in  the 
Talmud  ia  wńtten  nT?^  [see  Bynasus,  De  morte  Chr,  i, 
1^:  cmnp.  JoflephttS,TFor,y,  18,7;  Simonis,  Onomast, 
.V.r,p.96;  FuUer,3/MCf^i,10;  Suiccr,rA^*attr.ii,205]. 
It  U  proper  to  notę  thia  here,  because  the  parable  which 
deucribes  Lazarua  in  Abraharo*s  bosom  has  lieen  sup- 
poeed  to  cootain  a  latent  allusion  to  the  name  of  Eliezer, 
wbom,  before  the  birth  of  Ishmael  and  Isaac,  Abraham 
regaided  as  his  heir  [see  Geiger,  in  the  Jud,  Zeitsckr. 
186tf,  p.  196  8q.]),  the  name  of  two  persons  in  the  N.T. 

1.  An  inhabltant  of  Bethany,  brother  of  Maiy  and 


Martha,  hooored  with  the  friendahip  of  Jesus,  by  whom 
he  was  raiaed  from  the  dead  after  he  had  been  four 
days  in  the  tomb  (John  xi,  1-17).  A.D.  29.  This 
gieat  miracle  is  minutely  described  in  John  xi  (see  Kit- 
to,  Daily  Bibk  lUuMt,  adloc.).  The  credit  which  Christ 
obtained  among  the  people  by  this  illustrious  act,  of 
which  the  life  and  presence  of  Lazarua  afforded  a  stand- 
ing  eyidence,  induced  the  Sanhedrim,  in  plotting  agaiust 
Jesus,  to  contemplate  the  destruction  of  Lazarus  also 
(John  xii,  10).  Whether  they  acoomplished  this  object 
or  not  we  ue  not  informed,  but  the  probabUity  seems  to 
be  that  when  they  had  aatiated  their  małice  on  Christ 
they  left  Lazarua  unmoleated.  According  to  an  old  tra- 
dition  in  Epiphanius  (//«r.  lxyi,  84,  p.  652),  he  was  thir- 
ty  years  old  when  restored  to  life,  and  lived  thirty  yeara 
afterwards.  Later  legenda  recount  that  his  boues  were 
discovered  A.D.  890  in  Cyprus  (Suioer,  Thesattr.  ii,  208), 
which  disagrees  with  another  story  that  Lazarus,  accom- 
panied  by  Martha  and  Mary,  travelled  to  Provence,  in 
France,  and  preached  the  Gospel  in  Marseilles  (Fabńci- 
us,  Codex  Apocr,  N.  Test,  iii,  475,  and  Lux  evcmg»  p.  888 ; 
Thilo,  Apocnfph.  p.  711 ;  see  Launoii  Distert,  de  Lazari 
appulsu  in  Protńnciam,  in  his  Opera,  ii,  1). 

"  The  raising  of  Lazarus  from  the  dead  was  a  work 
of  Christ  beyond  measure  great,  and  of  all  the  miraclea 
he  had  hitherto  wrought  undoubtedly  the  most  stupen- 
dous.  *  If  it  can  l>e  incontroyertibly  shown  that  Christ 
performed  one  such  miiaculous  act  as  this,'  says  Tho- 
łuck  (in  his  Commentar  tum  Erang,  Johamtii\  *  much 
will  thereby  be  gained  to  the  cause  of  Christianity. 
One  poiŁt  so  peculiar  in  its  character,  if  irrefragably  ea- 
tablisbed,  may  senre  to  derelop  a  bełief  in  the  entire 
evangelical  record.'  The  sccptical  Spinoza  was  fułly 
oonscioua  of  this,  as  is  related  by  Bayle  (^Dict,  s.  v.  Spino- 
za). It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the-enemies  of 
Christianity  haye  used  their  utmost  exertions  to  destroy 
the  credibility  of  the  narrative.  The  earlier  cayiłs  of 
Woolston  and  his  followers  were,  howeyer,  satisfactorily 
answered  by  Lardner  and  others,  and  the  morę  recent 
efforts  of  the  German  neologists  haye  been  ably  and 
sucoesafully  refuted  by  Oertelius,  Langius,  and  Reinhard, 
and  by  H.  L.  Uenbner  in  a  work  entitłed  Miraculorum 
ab  Erangelititiś  narreUorum  wterpretat.  grammaiico-kit- 
torica  (Wittenli.  1807),  as  well  as  by  others  of  stilł  morę 
recent  datę,  whose  answers,  with  the  objections  to  which 
they  apply,  may  be  secn  in  KuinoeF  (Kitto).  See  also 
Flatt,  in  Mag,  Jur  Dogmat,  umi  Morał,  xiy,  91 ;  Schott, 
Opu»c.  i,  259 ;  Ewald,  Lazarus  Jiir  GehUdete  Christunt' 
rekrer  (BerL  1790) ;  and  the  older  monographs  cited  by 
Yolbeding,  Tmlez  Programmatum,  p.  49 ;  Hase,  lAhm 
JetUf  p.  169.  The  rationalistic  yie ws  of  Paulus  (  Krititch, 
Kommentar)  and  Gabler  (Journal /,  Auterl.  TheoL  Lił. 
iii,  285)  haye  been  succesefully  refuted  by  Strauss  (Leben 
Jent),  and  the  mythological  dreams  of  the  latter  haye 
been  dissipated  by  a  hoet  of  later  German  writers,  and 
the  reality  of  the  story  triumphantly  established  (see 
especially  Ncander,  Das  Leben  Jesu  Chritti;  Stier  and 
Olshausen,  ad  loc.).  The  last  modification  of  ^trauss^s 
theory  {Die  Halben  und  die  Ganzen,  p.  79  8q.,  Beri.  1865) 
hos  t>eeu  demolished  by  Hengstenberg  {Zeitsckr,/,  Prot' 
estanł,  u,  Kirche,  p.  39  sq.,  18G8) ;  comp.  Spiith  (Ztiischr, 
/.  via»eMch.  Theol  p.  889, 1868)  and  Holzmann  {Uńd,  p. 
71  sq.,  1869).  The  yiews  of  Paulus  haye  just  been  re- 
yiyed  in  the  liyely  romance  of  M.  £.  Renan,  entitłed  Yie 
de  Jesus;  and  the  latter's  theory  of  Kpiousfraud  has 
been  completety  demolished  by  Ebrard,  Presscnse,  and 
Ellicott,  in  their  works  on  our  Lord's  life.  See  also  the 
Sfudien  und  Krii,  ii,  1861 ;  Watson,  Lazarus  o/Bethang 
(London,  1844).     Omiparc  Jksus  ;  Mary. 

2.  A  bcggar  named  in  the  parable  of  Diyes  (Lukę 
xvi,  20-26)  as  sufTering  the  most  abjeot  poyerty  in  this 
life,  but  whosc  humble  piety  wsa  rewarded  with  ultimate 
błiss  in  the  ot  ber  world;  the  only  instance  of  a  proper 
name  in  a  parable,  and  probably  seiccted  in  this  instance 
on  aceount  of  its  frequency«  He  is  an  imaginary  r^p- 
resentatiye  of  the  regard  which  (Jod  exerci«e8  towanls 
those  of  his  saints  whom  the  world  spums  and  passes 
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unnoticed ;  by  othere,  however,  he  bas  been  conśdered 
a  real  penonage,  witb  wbicb  accords  Łbe  old  tradition 
tbat  eyen  gires  tbe  namc  of  tbe  ricb  man  aa  being  Do- 
bruk  (see  F.  Fabri,  Evaffai.  i,  35  są.)*  Some  interpret- 
era tbink  be  was  some  well-known  mendicant  of  Jera- 
aalem  (see  Seb.  Scbmid,  Fcucic,  disputai.  p.  878  8q.))  and 
bave  attempted  to  define  bis  disease  (see  Wedel,  Erercit, 
Med,  cent  ii,  dec  ii,  No.  2 ;  Bartotini,  Morb,  hibL  c.  xxi) 
witb  tbe  succesB  tbat  migbt  be  expected  (S.  6.  Feige, 
De  morłe  Laz,  [Hal.  1788]). 

Tbe  bistory  of  tbis  Lazarus  madę  a  deep  impression 
upon  tbe  Cburcb,  a  fact  illustrated  by  tbe  circumstance 
to  wbicb  Trencb  calls  attention, "  tbat  tbe  term  liaar 
sbould  bave  passed  into  so  many  languages,  losing  alto- 
getber  its  signification  as  a  proper  name"  {On  ParabUt, 
p.  459,  notę).  Early  in  tbe  bistory  of  tbe  Cburcb  Laza- 
rus waa  regarded  as  tbe  patron  saint  of  tbe  sick,  and  e»- 
pecially  of  tbose  suffering  from  tbe  terrible  scourge  of 
ieprosy.  "  Among  tbe  orders,  balf  militaiy  and  balf 
monastic,  of  tbe  12tb  centur^-,  was  one  wbicb  borę  tbe 
title  of  tbe  Knigbts  of  St.  Lazarus  (A.D.  1119),  wbose 
special  work  it  was  to  minister  to  tbe  lepers,  first  of 
Syria,  and  afterwards  of  Europę.  Tbe  use  ofiazarełto 
and  lazar-hmue  for  tbe  leper  bospitals  tben  founded  in 
all  parta  of  Western  Cbristendom,  no  less  tban  tbat  of 
lazzarone  for  tbe  mendicants  of  Italian  towns,  are  indi- 
cations  of  tbe  effect  of  tbe  parable  upon  tbe  mind  of 
Europę  in  tbe  Middle  Ages,  and  tbence  upon  its  later 
speecb.  In  some  cases  tbere  seems  to  bave  been  a  sin- 
gular  transfer  of  tbe  attributes  of  tbe  one  Lazarus  to  tbe 
otber.  Tbus  in  Paris  tbe  prison  of  St  Lazare  (tbe  Cios 
S.  Lazare,  so  famous  in  1848)  bad  been  originally  a  bos- 
pital  for  lepers.  In  tbe  17Łb  century  it  was  assigned  to 
tbe  Society  of  Lazarists,  wbo  took  tbeir  name,  as  bas 
been  said,  from  Lazarus  of  Bethany,  and  StYincent  de 
Paul  died  tbere  in  16G0.  In  tbe  immediate  neigbbor- 
hood  of  tbe  prison,  bowever,  are  two  streeCs,  tbe  Rue 
d*Enfer  and  Rue  de  Paradis,  tbe  names  of  wbicb  indi- 
cate  tbe  earlier  aasociations  witb  tbe  Lazarus  of  tbe  par- 
able. 

''  It  roay  be  mentioned  incidentally,  as  tbere  bas  been 
no  article  under  tbe  bead  of  Dives,  tbat  tbe  occurrence 
of  tbis  word,  used  as  a  quasi-proper  name,  in  our  early 
Englisb  literaturę,  is  anotber  proof  of  tbe  impression 
wbicb  was  madę  on  tbe  minds  of  men,  eitber  by  tbe 
parable  itself,  or  by  dramatlc  representations  of  it  in  tbe 
mediieval  mj-steries.  It  appears  as  early  as  Cbaucer 
('  Lazar  and  Dires,'  Sompnoure*s  Tale)  and  Picrs  Plougb- 
man  (*  Dives  in  tbe  dcyntees  ly ve(le,*  1,  9158),  and  in 
later  tbeological  literaturę  its  use  bas  been  all  but  uni- 
versaL  In  no  otber  instaiice  bas  a  descriptive  adjective 
passed  in  tbis  way  into  tbe  received  name  of  an  indi- 
yidual.  Tbe  name  Nimeusu^  wbicb  Eutbymius  gires 
aa  tbat  of  tbe  ricb  man  (Trencb,  ParaUes,  L  c),  seems 
never  to  bare  come  into  any  generał  use**  (Smith).  See 
Klinkbardt, />e  Aomine  divite  et  Lazaro  (Lipsise,  1881); 
Walker,  Parable  of  Lazarus  (Lond.  1850) ;  jHefh.  Quar, 
Rev.  July  and  Oct.  1859 ;  Jour.  Sac,  Lit,  April,  July,  and 
Oct.  186'4.     See  Parablk. 

LazaniB,  a  noted  Frencb  prelate,  flourisbed  in  tbe 
first  balf  of  tbe  5tb  centur}'.  It  is  supposed  tbat  be  was 
raised  to  tbe  arcbbishopric  of  Aix  in  408,  and  resigned 
in  411,  at  thc  deatb  of  Constantine.  In  415  be  distin- 
gaisbed  bimself  among  tbe  most  zealous  adversaries  of 
PeUgius,  and  of  bis  disciple  Coclcstius,  for  we  iind  tbat 
tbe  Council  of  DiospoUs,  in  tbe  meeting  of  Dec  20, 415, 
condemncd  tbe  errors  attributod  to  Pelagius,  and  de- 
nounced  by  Lazarus,  tben  arcbbishop  of  Aix,  and  by 
Heros,  bishop  of  Arles.  Pelagius  baving  succeeded  in 
persuading  tbe  Eastem  bisbops  tbat  be  did  not  bold 
Łbe  condemned  doctrines,  Lazanis  and  Heros  addressed 
furtber  memorials  against  bim  to  tbe  bisbops  of  Africa, 
wbo  werc  on  tbe  eve  of  bolding  tbe  Council  of  Carthage. 
Herę  Pelagius  and  Nestorius  wcre  finally  condemned. 
Tbe  letters  of  pope  Zosimus,  wbo  farored  Pelagius,  are 
fuli  of  bittemess  against  Lazarus.   See  Augustine,  Apis- 

't,  passim,  et  Gęsta  Pelagii ;  Marius  Mercator,  Com- 


momtorium;  Zoeimi  EjniloUK^  a  J.Sirmondo  edita;  Gd- 
lia  Christ,  vol  i,  ooL  299 ;  HisL  Lit.  de  la  France,  ii,  147; 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GeniraU,  xxix,  43.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Łeaoh.    See  Horsk-leech. 

Iieach,  Jamsb,  a  Presbjrterian  minister,  was  bom  in 
Stafford  County,  Ya.,  Jul}*^  15, 1791.  He  waa  educated 
in  Hampden  Sidiiey  College,  Yai^  studied  divinity  in  the 
Union  Tbeological  Seminacy,  Ya.,  and  waa  Ucensed  by 
tbe  Winchester  Presbytery  Oct  10, 1818.  He  was  a 
predeatinarian  of  the  order  of  Augustine  and  Caliin. 
His  ordinatioD  and  instaUation  took  place  soon  after  bis 
cali,  Sept  27, 1819,  and  in  1824  he  was  transferred  from 
Berkeley  to  Hanover  by  the  Presbytery.  At  the  dis- 
ruption  of  tbe  Church  he  took  sides  with  tbose  opposed 
to  tbe  Old-Scbool  party,  beUeving  the  action  of  tbe  A»- 
sembly  of  1887  unoonstitutional  as  weli  as  injudicioas. 
He  died  Sept  4, 1866.~Wi]aon,  Pretbtfterian  Hittorieal 
^/manac,  1869,  p.  442. 

Łeacock,  Hamble  James,  a  missionaty  of  the 
Cburcb  of  England,  was  bom  at  ClulTs  Bay,  Haibadoes, 
Feb.  14, 1795.     His  family  was  descended  from  a  noble 
Englisb  ancestry.     S1aves  were  an  element  of  reffiecta- 
bility  in  Barbadoes,  and  bis  father  bad  many.     Yoang 
Leacock  received  bis  early  education  at  CodringUio 
College,  Barbadoes.    Tbrougb  Dr.  Coleridge,  bishop  of 
Barbadoes  and  Leeward  Islands,  he  became  reader  in 
bis  native  parisb,  and  in  connection  studied  with  bis 
pastor,  Rew  W.  M.  Hartę,  and  obtained  deacon*s  ordcn 
in  January,  1826.    Wbile  acting  as  assistant  priest  of 
St  John*s  Cburcb  be  became  very  decided  in  his  relig- 
ious  viewB,  and  extcnded  tbe  pririleges  of  tbe  Cbuirh 
to  all  tbe  parisb's  slares,  at  the  same  time  liberating  all 
bis  own  riayes.     Tbe  batred  and  open  reproach  of  tbe 
wbites  eyen  tbe  bishop  could  not  calm.     Leacock  was 
transferred  to  the  island  of  StYincent,  and  tben  to  Xe- 
vis,  wbere  be  became  rural  dean  and  pastor  of  St  Paulus 
Cburcb,  Cbarlestown.     He  tbere  fought  polygamy  with 
suc(;css.     But  soon  reyerses  came — difficulty  with  tbe 
bishop,  insurrections  of  tbe  slayes,  and  fali  of  pioperty. 
He  Icft  for  the  United  States,  and  settled  in  Lexington, 
Ky.,  in  1835.    His  condrmation,  neglected  in  his  youth, 
here  took  place  on  arriyaL     He  fell  into  tbe  society 
of  sucb  men  as  Dr.  Coit,  Dr.  Cooke,  Amos  CIeaver,  and 
fonnd  many  friends  in  Tran83'lyania  Unirersity.     He 
gained  a  liyelihood  by  teaching  until  1836,  when  he 
became  pastor  of  a  new  congregation,  St  Paiii*8.    DifB- 
culty  soon  arose  here  also,  and  led  to  bis  remoraL    His 
friends  scattered  to  different  parta  of  tbe  Union.    Bishop 
Otey  stationed  bim  in  Franklin  parisb,  Tenn.    Soon  af- 
ter, urged  by  friends,  he  preached  8ix  montbs  to  a  new 
congregation  in  Louisrille,  Ky.;  he  tben  retnmed  tohis 
old  parisb.     He  bought  a  smali  farm  in  New  Jersey, 
near  the  city  of  New  Brunswick,  and  settled  on  it  in 
1840.     He  now  preached  in  different  places — for  a  few 
Sundays  in  and  about  Bridgeport,  Conn. ;  then  be  sup- 
plied  tbe  winter  seryice  of  tbe  absent  pastor  of  Christ 
Cburcb,  New  Brunswick.     In  1841  his  personal  appear- 
ance  in  tbe  West  Indies  recoyered  for  him  some  of  his 
property  tbere.     He  retumed  to  the  States,  and  was 
appointcd  to  two  smali  stations  near  his  farm.     In 
1843  he  became  rector  of  StPaul's  Church,  Pertb  Am- 
boy.    In  1847  his  healtb  and  property  called  him  to  the 
West  Indies  again.     By  a  letter  from  bishop  Doane, 
bishop  Parr}''s  reception  was  sucb  tbat  he  decided  to 
rcmain,  and  in  1848  bis  Pertb  Amboy  congregation  ac- 
ccpted  bis  resignation.     He  reyisited  the  island  of  Ne- 
vis,  and,  at  tbe  peril  of  his  life,  preached  ycbenoently 
against  some  of  the  immoral  practices  preyalent  ihere. 
In  1852  be  preached  again  for  one  3'ear  in  StPeter*s 
Cburcb,  Spcigbtstown,  Barbadoes.    In  1854  he  preached 
in  St  Leoiuird'8  Cbapel,  Bridgetown.    On  July  15, 1855, 
he  became  tbe  lirst  yoluuteer  to  tbe  West  Indian  Charch 
Association  for  tbe  fnrtberance  of  the  Gospel  in  Western 
Africa  (rccently  formed  by  bishop  Parry),  sailed  for  Kng^ 
land,  yisited  and  prepared  tbere,  reached  Africa,  and 
landed  at  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone,  Nov.  10.    Aided  by 
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the  biahop  of  Siena  Leone  aod  oolonel  Hill,  ito  gorern- 
or,  he  founded  at  length  a  station,  the  Rio  Pongaa.  At 
Tintima  yillage  he  gained  over  one  ont  of  the  five  hos- 
tik  negro  chiefa.  An  educated  black  ooming  with  him 
from  Barbadoes,  John  H.  A.  Duport,  and  a  conrerted  ne- 
gro chief,  Mr.Wilkinson,  aided  him  greatly;  the  latter 
gare  him  a  ńte  for  his  dwelling  and  chapeL  Ul  health 
drove  the  miwonaiy  to  Freetown  to  recruit.  Retum- 
ing,  he  opened  a  school  for  boya,  with  an  attendance 
which  increaaed  to  forty.  He  was  aided  with  money, 
books,  and  dothing  from  England,  and  his  congregations 
in  PMi  Amboy,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  His  terri- 
tory  soon  widened,  the  natiyes  became  favorable,  and 
die  icfaool  increased.  Again  sickness  drove  him  to  his 
fnends  in  Sierra  Leone.  Against  their  adrice,  and  that 
of  the  bishop  of  Baifaadoes,  he  retumed  to  his  post  He 
leemed  to  recoyer,  and  laid  pUns  for  futare  efforts ;  but 
died  August  20, 1856.  As  a  result  of  his  labors,  a  Uurge 
minonary  field  was  opened.  His  biography  \»  written 
by  Rev.  Henry  Caswall,  D.D.  (London,  1857,  12mo),  a 
fKend,  and  EngUsh  secretary  of  the  Bociety  under  which 
heacted. 

Łead  (n^l^Bb,  ophe'rHhj  from  its  ckuty  color,  in  pause 
r^B7,Exod.xv,  10;  Nnmb.  xxxi,  22 ;  Job  xix,  24;  Jer. 

yi^29 ;  Ezek.  xxii,  18, 20;  xxvii,  12 ;  Zech. v,  7, 8 ;  Sept. 
ftiki^oc)j  a  well-known  metal,  generally  found  in  veins 
of  Tocks,  though  eeldom  in  a  meUUic  state,  and  most 
oommonly  in  combination  with  sulphur.  Although  the 
metal  itself  was  well  known  to  the  ancients  and  to  the 
Hebrewa,  yet  the  early  uses  of  lead  in  the  East  aeem 
to  hare  been  comparatively  few,  nor  are  they  now  nu- 
merona.  One  may  travel  far  in  Western  Asia  without 
diwoyering  a  tracę  of  this  metal  in  any  of  the  numer- 
oos  nseful  applications  which  it  is  madę  to  8er\'e  in  Eu- 
ropean  countries.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  native 
lead  bas  been  yet  found  within  the  limits  of  Palestine. 
Bat  ancient  lead  mines,  in  some  of  which  the  ore  has 
been  exhaustcd  by  working,  have  been  diacorered  by 
Mr.  Burton  in  the  mountains  between  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  Kile ;  and  lead  is  also  said  to  exist  at  a  place  called 
Sbefi^  near  Mount  Sinai  (Kitto,  Phys,  Hut,  PaL  p.  lxxiii). 

The  ancient  Egyptians  employed  lead  for  a  varicty 
of  porpoaes,  but  chiefly  as  an  alloy  with  morę  predous 
metals.  On  the  breasts  of  mummies  that  have  been 
uuoUed  there  is  freqnently  found  in  soft  lead,  thin  and 
ąoite  flexible,  the  figurę  of  a  hawk,  with  extended  wings, 
emblematical  of  Re,  or  Phra,  the  sun.  Specimens  of 
kad  hare  also  been  discovered  among  the  Amyrian  ruins 
(Layard^s  yin,  and  Bab.  p.  357);  and  a  bronze  lion  la 
Unnd  attached  to  its  stone  base  by  means  of  this  metal 
(Bonomi,  Sinecth,  p.  825). 

The  first  scriptural  notice  of  this  metal  occurs  in  the 
tńnmphal  song  in  which  Moses  celebrates  the  orerthrow 
of  Pharaob,  whose  host  is  thero  said  to  have  "  sunk  like 
UatT  in  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  (£xod.  xv,  10).  That 
it  was  common  in  Palestine  is  shown  by  the  expre88ion 
in  Ecclna.  xlvii,  18,  where  it  is  said,  in  apostrophizing 
Sidomon,  **  Thon  didst  multiply  silyer  as  lead;^  the  writ- 
er  having  in  view  the  hyperbolical  description  of  ^lo- 
mon's  wealth  in  1  Kings  x,  27:  "The  king  madę  the 
ńlver  to  be  in  Jenisalem  as  sUmuP  It  was  among  the 
ipoils  of  the  Midianites  which  the  children  of  Israel 
bcDoght  with  them  to  the  plains  of  Moab,  after  their  re- 
tom from  the  elaughter  of  the  tribe  (Numb.  xxxi,  22). 
The  ships  of  Tarshish  supplied  the  market  of  Tjrre  with 
kady  as  with  other  metals  (Ezek.  xxvii,  12).  Its  heayi- 
neas,  to  which  allusion  is  madę  in  £xod.  xy,  10,  and 
Eodos.  xxii,  14,  causcd  it  to  be  used  for  weights,  which 
were  either  in  the  form  of  a  round  fiat  cake  (Zech.  y,  7), 
or  a  rough  unfashioned  lump  or  ^' stone"  (ver.  8) ;  stones 
baying  in  ancient  times  8er\'cd  the  purpose  of  weights 
(compuProy.  xvi,  U).  This  fact  may  perhaps  exp]ain 
the  substitution  of  "  lead**  for  "  stones"  in  the  passage  of 
Ecclesiasticus  aboye  quoted ;  the  commonest  use  of  the 
che^)est  metal  being  preseiit  to  the  mind  of  the  writ- 

er.    If  Gesenius  is  correct  in  rendering  7|3^  anak,  by 


''lead,"  in  Aroos  yii,7,8,  we  haye  another  instance  of 
the  purposes  to  which  this  metal  was  applied  in  forming 
the  bali  or  bob  of  the  plumb-line.  Seie  Plumb-line. 
Its  use  for  weighting  fishing-lines  was  known  in  the 
time  of  Homer  (//.  xxiy,  80).  In  Acta  xxyii,  28,  a 
plummet  03o\iCi  in  the  form  /3oXiCai,  to  htatt  the  lead) 
for  taking  soundings  at  sea  is  mentioned,  and  this  was, 
ofcourse,  of  lead. 

But,  in  addition  to  these  morę  obyious  uses  of  this 
metal,  the  Hebrews  were  acquainted  with  another  meth- 
od  ofempkiyingit,  which  indicate^  some  advance  in  the 
arts  at  an  early  period.  Job  (xix,  24)  uttera  a  wish 
that  his  words,  **  with  a  pen  of  iron  and  lead,  were  grayen 
in  the  rock  foreyer."  llie  allusion  is  suppoeed  to  be  to 
the  practioe  of  carying  inscriptions  upon  stone,  and  pour- 
ing  molten  lead  into  the  cayities  of  the  letters,  to  rendcr 
them  legible,  and  at  the  same  time  preser\'e  them  from 
the  action  of  the  air.  Freąuent  references  to  the  use  of 
leaden  tablets  for  inscriptions  are  found  in  ancient  writ- 
ers.  Pausanias  (ix,  81)  saw  Hesiod^s  Worka  and  Daya 
grayen  on  lead,  but  almost  illeg^ble  with  age.  Public, 
prodamations,  according  to  Pliny  (xiii,  21),  were  written 
on  lead,  and  the  name  of  Germanicus  was  caircd  on 
leaden  tablets  (Tadtus,  Ann.  ii,  69).  Eutychius  (^fM. 
A  leac,  p.  890)  relates  that  the  history  of  the  Seven  Sleep- 
era  was  engrayed  on  lead  by  the  cadi.  The  translator 
of  Roeenmtlller  (in  Bib.  Cah,  xxyii,  64)  thinks,  howeyor, 
that  the  poetical  force  of  the  scriptund  passage  has  been 
oyerlooked  by  interpreters:  "Job  seems  not  to  havo 
drawn  his  ynage  from  anything  he  had  actually  seen 
executed:  he  only  wishes  to  exprc8S  m  the  strongest 
possible  language  the  durability  due  to  his  words;  and 
aocordingly  he  says,  *■  May  the  pen  be  iron,  and  the  ink 
of  lead,  with  which  they  are  written  on  an  eyerlasting 
rock,*  i.  e.  Let  them  not  be  written  v.-ith  ordinary  pcr- 
ishable  materials."  The  aboye  usual  explanation  scems 
to  be  suggested  by  that  of  the  Septuagint, "  that  they 
were  sculptured  by  an  iron  pen  and  lead,  or  horra  into 
rocka."    See  Pen. 

Oxide  of  lead  is  employed  largely  in  modem  pottery 
for  the  formation  of  glazes,  and  its  presence  has  bccn 
discoyercd  in  analyzing  the  artides  of  earthen-ware  found 
in  Egypt  and  Nineyeh,  proying  that  the  ancients  were 
acąuainted  with  its  use  for  the  same  purpose.  The  A. 
y.  of  Ecdus.  xxxviii,  80  assumes  that  the  usage  was 
known  to  the  Hebrews,  though  the  original  is  not  ex- 
plicit  upon  the  point  Speaking  of  the  potter^s  art  in 
finishing  off  his  work,  "  he  applieth  himself  to  Uad  it 
oyer,"  is  the  rendering  of  what  in  the  Greek  is  simply 
**  he  giyeth  his  beart  to  complete  the  smearing,"  the 
materiał  employed  for  the  purpose  not  beiiig  indicated. 
See  Pottery. 

In  modem  metallurgy  lead  is  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purifying  silyer  from  other  minerał  products,  in- 
stead  of  the  moro  expensiye  qutck8ilvcr.  The  alloy  is 
mixed  with  lead,  exposed  to  fusion  upon  an  carthen  yes- 
sel,  and  submitted  to  a  blast  of  air.  By  this  rocans  the 
dross  is  consumed.  This  process  is  callcd  the  cupelling 
operation,  with  which  the  description  in  Ezck.  xxii,  18- 
22,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Napier  {Met  n/Bibk,  p.  20-24), 
accurately  coinddes.  *'  The  yessel  containing  the  alloy 
is  surrounded  by  the  fire,  or  placcd  in  Ihe  midst  of  it, 
and  the  blowing  is  not  applied  to  the  fire,  but  to  the 
fuseĆL  metals.  .  .  .  When  this  is  done,  nothing  but  the 
perfect  metals,  gnid  and  silyer,  can  resist  the  scorify- 
ing  influence."  In  support  of  his  condusion  he  quotea 
Jer.  yi,  28-80,  adding, "  This  description  is  perfect.  If 
we  take  silyer  baying  the  impurities  in  it  described  in 
the  text,  namely,  iron,  copper,  and  tin,  and  mix  it  with 
lead,  and  place  it  in  the  fire  upon  a  cupcll,  it  soon  melts ; 
the  lead  wUl  oxidize  and  form  a  thick  coarse  cmst  upon 
the  surface,  and  thus  consuroe  away,  but  effecting  no 
purifying  influence.  The  alloy  rcmaius,  if  anything, 
worse  than  before.  .  .  .  The  silyer  is  not  rcfined^because 
'the  bellows  were  bumed*  —  there  existed  nothing  to 
blow  upon  it.  I^ad  is  the  purifier,  but  only  so  in  con- 
nection  with  a  blast  blowing  upon  the  predous  metals." 
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An  allosion  to  Łhis  ose  of  lead  ia  to  be  found  in  Theog^ 
nia  {Gnom.  1127  8q.,  ed.  Welcker)|  md  it  u  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (xxxiii,  31)  as  indispenuble  to  the  purification  of 
silver  froni  alloy.    Comp.also  MaLiii,2,3.   See  Mstau 

By  modern  artificers  lead  is  uaed  with  tin  in  tbe  com- 
pońtion  of  solder  fur  faatening  metala  togetber.  TbaŁ 
tbe  ancient  Hebrews  were  acquainted  with  tbe  ose  of 
Bolder  is  erident  from  the  description  given  by  tbe 
prophet  Isaiah  of  the  prooesses  which  accompanied  tbe 
formation  of  an  image  for  idolatrous  worship.  The 
method  by  whicb  two  pieces  of  metal  were  joined  to- 
getber was  identical  with  tbat  employed  in  modem 
times;  the  substances  to  be  united  being  fint  clamped 
before  being  soldered.  No  hint  is  giyen  as  to  the  oom- 
position  of  the  solder,  but  in  all  probability  lead  was  one 
of  the  materiala  employed,  its  usage  for  such  a  purpose 
being  of  great  antiquity.  The  ancient  Egyptians  used 
it  for  fastening  Stones  togetber  in  the  roagh  parts  of  a 
building.  Mr.  Napier  (JdetaUurgy  ofłhe  BiJUt,  p.  130) 
oonjectures  that  ^  the  solder  used  in  early  times  for  lead, 
and  termed  lead,  was  the  same  as  is  now  used->a  mix- 
ture  of  lead  and  tin.*'— Smith ;  Kitto.     See  Sołdkr. 

Leade  or  Leadly,  Jane,  an  English  mystic,  found- 
er  of  the  PkUaddphians^  was  bom  in  the  county  of  Nor- 
folk in  1623.  Acoording  to  ber  own  aooounts  she  was 
convicted  of  sin  in  ber  sixŁeenth  year  by  a  mysterious 
Yoice  whispering  in  her  ear,  and  found  peaoe  in  the 
grace  of  God  three  years  after.  Her  parents,  whose 
namc  was  Ward,  seriously  opposed  Jane'8  firm  lieligious 
stand,  and,  having  decided  to  withdraw  from  the  paren- 
tal  roof,  she  remoyed  in  1643  to  London  to  join  a  brother 
of  bers  living  tbere.  She  had  spent  a  year  in  the  Eng- 
lish metropolis,  constantly  growing  in  grace  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  Christian  truths,  when  a  summons  came 
to  her  from  her  parents  to  return  home,  whicb  reąuest 
was  at  once  obeyed.  Shortly  afterwards  she  was  mar- 
ried  to  William  Leade,  a  pious,  noble-hearted  man,  with 
whom  she  lived  happily,  blessed  with  a  family  of  four 
daughters,  until  1670,  when  William  was  suddenly  re- 
moved  at  the  age  of  forty-nine.  From  the  time  of  her 
earliest  conyersion  she  had  shown  signs  of  a  mystical 
tendency;  sbe  found  the  greatest  delight  in  seeking 
priyate  communion  with  God;  now  the  loss  of  her 
husband  drew  her  still  further  away  from  the  world, 
and  she  became  a  confirmed  mystic  As  early  as  1652, 
Dr.  Pordage  (q.  v.)  and  hi^  wife,  togetber  'with  Dr. 
Thomas  Bromley  (q.  v.),  had  succeeded  in  gathering  a 
congregation  of  mystics  of  the  Jacob  Bohme  (q.  v.) 
type,  but  the  pestilence  of  1655  had  necessitated  sep- 
aration,  and  they  were  just  gathering  anew  at  London 
when  Jane  Leade  was  deprived  of  the  earthly  assoda- 
tion  of  her  husband.  She  joined  them  readily,  and  soon 
became  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  this  new  m3rBtical 
movement,  and  rosę  until  sbe  finally  became  the  founder 
of  a  distiuct  mystical  school  known  as  the  Philadelphi- 
ans  (q.  v.).  As  ber  motive  for  joining  Pordage,  she 
assigned  certain  secret  divine  rcveIations  and  risions 
which  uhe  claimed  to  have  had  in  the  spring  of  1670, 
and  shortly  after  she  actually  brought  before  the  society 
a  set  of  lawa  which  she  professed  to  have  received  of  the 
Lord,  in  like  manner  as  Moses  had  been  intrasted  with 
the  Ten  Commandments.  (For  a  complete  copy,  see 
Zektchrijłf,  hisL  TheoL  1865,  p.  187  8q.)  A  stUl  stron- 
ger  hołd  she  gained  upon  tbe  society  and  upon  the  peo- 
ple  at  large  by  tbe  publication  of  some  of  her  writings 
in  1683,  when  she  was  enabled  to  send  them  forth  by 
the  pecuniary  aid  of  a  pious  lady  who  believed  in  Jane 
Leade'8  divine  miaaion.  Her  great  object  in  publisbing 
her  writings  (consisting  of  eight  large  octaro  yolumes— 
very  scarce  at  present— like  tbose  of  Jacob  Bohme, 
though  less  original,  abounding  in  emblematic  and  figu- 
rative  language,  and  very  obscure  in  style)  was  evident- 
ly  to  spread  her  peculiar  yiews,  and  by  these  means  to 
form  a  society  of  all  tmly  regenerated'  Christians,  from 
all  dcnomhiations,  which  should  be  the  yŁsible  Church 
of  Christ  upon  earth,  and  be  thus  awaiting  the  second 
coming  of  the  Lord,  which  she  claimed  to  have  been  in- 


formed  by  reyelaiion  was  near  at  hand  (for  1700).  She 
was  led  to  seek  the  establishment  of  a  diatinct  oigam- 
zation  by  the  movements  of  the  German  PietisŁs  and 
Chiliasts  at  this  period.  In  1690,  Kilner,  of  Moaoow, 
agitated  this  subject  still  further  by  an  efTort  to  catab- 
lish  t^patriarekcdandapo*tolieal$ockty  of  tnie  and  per- 
secuted  Christians,  and  in  1696  Mis.  Peteisen,  in  her 
Anleilung  z.  Yerstandnits  d,  OJJhtbarung,  and  again  in 
1698  in  Der  gastHche  Kampf  (Halle,  8vo),  called  upon 
the  regenerate  Christiana  to  separate  irom  tbe  worid 
and  to  form  a  new  Jerusalem.  In  1695,  Jane  Leade,  to- 
getber with  her  friends  Bromley  and  Pordage,  iemoved 
to  cany  out  these  projects  in  London,  and  propoaed  a 
new  society,  to  consist  only  of  Christiana,  who,  with- 
out  separating  from  the  different  chuzches  to  which 
they  belonged,  should  form  a  pure  and  undefiled  Church 
of  tnie  Christians,  to  be  govemed  only  by  God'8  wiU 
and  the  Holy  Spiiit,  and  who  should  haaten  the  aeo- 
ond  ooming  of  Christ  and  the  beginning  of  the  millen- 
nium. So  successful  was  this  ^ort  that  by  1702  the 
PhitadelpkioMf  as  they  now  called  themaelves,  were 
able  to  send  missionaries  to  Germany  and  Holland  with 
a  yiew  to  making  proselytes ;  and,  althougb  they  failed 
to  accomplish  their  object  immediatdy,  the  idea  which 
constituted  it  took  ground  and  spread,  especially  in  Ger- 
many. Conrad  BrUsske  of  Offenbach,  a  disciple  of  Bey- 
erley,  Dr.  Horcb  of  Mazbuig,  and  Dr.  K^iser  of  Stutt- 
gard,  labored  to  propagate  it ;  the  latter  wrote  a  number 
of  works  on  the  subject  under  the  naroe  of  Timotheus 
Philadelphus,  and  established  a  Philadelphian  commo- 
nity  at  Stnttgard.  An  approximate  estimate  of  the  ex- 
tent  of  Jane  Leade*s  inflnence  on  Germany  and  Holland 
may  be  obtained  by  a  reference  to  the  exten8iye  list  of 
her  correspondents  in  those  countries  (comp.  ZeUtck.^' 
hisL  TktoL  1865,  p.  222,  notę  88).  Many,  without  being 
outwardly  members  of  this  and  similar  societiea,  were 
eyidently  fayorable  to  them.  But  some  enthusiasta,  as 
Gebhard,Wetzel,  £ya  yon  Buttlar,  etc,  causcd  the  moye- 
mcnt  to  fali  into  discredit.  The  scattered  dements  of 
the  diyers  societies  were  ailerwards  reunited  by  coant 
Zinzendorf,  andformed  part  of  the  Morayian  institution. 
But  to  retum  to  Jane  Leade  heraelf.  In  1702  she  felt 
that  her  end  was  near  at  band.  She  wrote  out  her  fu- 
neral  discourse,  to  be  read  at  her  graye,  and  madę  all 
manner  of  preparations  for  departure.  One  of  the 
strangest  features  of  this  period  of  her  life  is  her  stody 
of  the  writings  of  cardinal  Pctmoci  and  of  Richard  of 
Samaon.  She  died  Aug.  19, 170i.  The  most  noted  of 
her  works  are,  The  Wonders  ofGodts  Creation  mamftgt' 
ed  tn  fhe  Yariety  of  eight  Worldsy  a*  they  urere  modę 
known  erperimenkdly  to  the  A  uthor  (Lond.  1695,  24mo): 
— The  Tree  ofFcaih,  or  the  Tree  o/IJfij  tprinyinff  up  m 
the  Paradise  of  God  (Lond.  1696,  24mo).  See  G.  Ar- 
nold, Kirchenhittoriey  yoL  ii ;  Gichtel,  Theosophia  prao 
tica ;  Poiret  and  Amold,  Geach.  d,  Mytiik;  Corrodi,  Kri" 
tische  GeadL  des  ChUiaanms,  iii,  403-421 ;  Gobel,  Gesdu 
d.  ChristL  lAbens,  yols.  ii  and  iii ;  Moeheim,  Ecdes.  Iłisł, 
bk.  iy,  cent.  xyii,  sec.  ii,  pt  ii,  eh,  yii,  §  5 ;  Lee,  Life  of 
Jcme  jAade ;  J.  W.  Joeger,  JHssert,  de  Vi(a  et  Doćtrina 
Jana  jAoda  ;  Herzog,  Rtod-EncyHop,  yiii,  251 ;  Ho^er, 
NoufS»  Biogr,  Generale^  xxx,  50 ;  Hochhuth,  GescA,  der 
philadeiphischen  Getrteinden,  Part  I,  Jane  Leade  itnd  die 
PhUadelphier  in  En^andj  in  the  Zeitschrijl  Jmr  ffist, 
Theoloff,  1865,  p.  172-290.  See  Piiiladelphiaks.  (J. 
H.W.) 

Leadera.  This  term  has  a  technical  significance 
as  applied  to  leaders  of  religious  classes  in  the  original 
Methodist  societies,  and  in  the  Methodist  churches  of 
the  present  day.  See  Class-mektings.  The  leader*s 
Office  is  one  of  pastorał  help.  It  therefore  inyoh-es  great 
responsibility,  and  requires  for  the  proper  diacharge  of 
its  duties  a  deep  religious  experience,  combined  with  a 
capacity  to  instract  belieyers  in  the  practical  detaiJs  of 
religious  tmth,  to  console  tbe  aiHicted,  to  encooragc  tbe 
despondent,  to  guide  the  crring,  and,  in  short,  both  by 
precept  and  example,  to  lead  Christians  and  penitenta 
forward  in  tbe  patbwfty  of  hoUnesa.    Leadera  are  ex- 
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peeted  to  nMet  the  8evenł  members  of  their  dassM 
w«ekly  for  feligiooB  wonhip  and  conrenation,  to  vimt 
thoae  who  are  detained  by  ńckness,  and  to  take  all  suit- 
aUe  meana  for  aiding  the  roUgious  life  and  pcogreas  of 
tbose  under  their  caie.  They  are  alao  roqttired  to  meet 
their  paatorB  weekly,  to  report  respecting  the  welfare  of 
the  memben  and  probationen  attached  to  their  claneB. 
See  Lkadsbs'  Mkktimgs  and  Piiobationer8.  In  some 
caaea  women  are  appointed  leadera,  morę  eepecially  of 
clmwm  oompoaed  of  femalea  or  of  children.  Tbat  the 
oBkst  of  claBs-leader  has  been  greatly  helpful  to  the  pas- 
torale in  thoee  churcbes  which  have  employed  it  doee 
not  admtt  of  ąueation.  Hence  it  is  a  recognised  obliga- 
tłon  of  pastora  in  thoee  churches  not  only  to  select  the 
beat  penona  for  the  offioe,  but  alao  to  aid  them  in  ac- 
qairing  the  beat  qiialificationa  for  ita  uaeful  exerciae. 
To  aid  in  the  taak  of  inatructing  leadera  yaiioua  tracta 
and  amall  booka  have  been  pubUahed.  See  Tract  liat 
of  the  Methodiat  £pi8copal  Ghuich.     (D.  P.  K.) 

ŁeaderB'  Meetings.  Aa  an  eaaential  part  of  the 
Wealeyaii  ayatem  of  aubpaatoral  auperintendenoe  by 
meana  of  dąsa -leadera  [aee  Lkaders],  an  organized 
mecting  was  appointed  to  be  held  weekly  under  the 
abore  title.  A  leadera'  meeting  is  compoeed  of  the  itin- 
erant  ministera  of  any  circuit  or  atation,  and  all  peraona 
regulariy  in  office  aa  leadera  or  atewards.  See  Stew- 
ARD8.  In  England,  the  powera  of  leadera'  meetinga  hare 
been  oonaiderably  enlarged  sinee  aoch  meetinga  were 
institnted  by  Ur.  Weslcy.  *^They  have  now  a  veto 
npon  the  admittanoe  of  membera  into  the  aodety,  when 
appealed  to  in  such  casea  by  any  partiea  ooncemed: 
they  poaseas  the  power  of  a  jury  in  the  trial  of  accoaed 
memben:  withoot  their  consent,  no  leader  or  ateward 
ean  be  appointed  to  offlce,  or  remored  from  it,  except- 
ing  wben  the  crime  prored  merita  exclusion  £rom  mem- 
benbip,  in  which  case  the  superintendent  can  at  once 
depoee  the  offendo:  from  office,  and  expel  him  from  the 
aoci^y.  Withont  their  consent,  in  conjunction  with 
the  trostees  of  the  chapel  in  which  their  meeting  ia  at^ 
tached,  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord'a  Supper  cannot  be 
administered  in  the  aaid  chapel ;  and  the  fund  for  the 
relief  of  poor  and  afflicted  membera  of  the  aociety  is  dis- 
tnbated  under  their  direction  and  management.  Beg- 
olar  leadera'  meetinga  have  from  the  beginning  been 
foond  eaaential  to  the  paatoral  care  and  apiritual  proa- 
perity  of  our  aocieties,  as  well  as  to  the  orderly  trans- 
action  of  their  finandal  oonoems.  The  ministera  are 
lUrected  attentivdy  to  examine,  at  each  meeting,  the  en- 
tries  madę  in  the  dass-books  in  reference  to  the  attend- 
ance  of  memben,  in  order  that  prompt  and  timely  meafr- 
ores  may  be  adopted.in  cases  which,  on  inquiry,  shall 
i^ypear  to  demand  the  exercise  of  discipline,  or  tbe  in- 
terpońtion  of  paatoral  exhortation  and  admonition*' 
(Grindrod^a  Con^tendium  of  Wtdeycm  Metkodism),  In 
the  Metbodist  Episcopal  Church  leadera'  meetinga  have 
DO  jndidal  or  veto  powera  as  deacribed  above.  They 
are  held  monthly,  or  at  the  cali  of  the  pastor.  Their 
uaoal  business  embraces  the  foUowing  items :  a.  That 
the  leadera  have  an  opportnnity  '*  to  inform  tbe  minister 
of  any  that  are  sick,  or  of  any  that  walk  disorderly  and 
win  not  be  reprored."  6.  That  the  pastor  may  examine 
the  seyeral  class-booka,  and  ascertain  the  Christian  walk 
and  chancter  of  each  member  of  the  Church,  and  learn 
whaŁ  memben  of  the  flock  espedally  need  his  watch- 
caie  and  ooonseL  c  To  inąnire  into  the  religiona  state 
of  an  penons  od  trial,  and  ascertain  who  can  be  recom- 
meoded  by  the  leader  for  admissioo  into  fuli  connection, 
and  who  abould  be  diacontinued.  d*  To  exaroine  the 
leadera  lespecting  their  ^  method  of  leading  their 
«.  To  recommend  to  the  ąuarterly  conference 
aińtable  eandidates  for  appointment  as  local  preachers. 
Tbe  leader^  meeting  also  becomes  to  pastora  a  conven- 
leDt  and  i^jpropriate  body  of  men  with  whom  they  can 
take  oounael  from  time  to  time  respecting  many  minor 
matten  of  Church  interest  in  reference  to  which  ad^ńce 
or  oo-operatioD  may  aeem  deairable.  See  Cłass-mekt- 
(aP.Ł) 
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Łeal^  a  term  oocnrring  in  the  ffible,  both  in  the  ain- 
gular  and  plural,  in  three  eenaes. 

1.  Leaf  of  a  tree  (prop.  nb?,  aleh\  ao  called  from 
apringing  up ;  Gr.  ^vXkov\  also  "^fi?,  ophi\  foliage  [Pb«. 
civ,  12],  or  in  Chald.  the  top  of  a  trra  [Dan.  iv,  9, 11, 18], 
and  ^-no,  Wrtph,  t^fitih  leaf  [Easek.  xvu,9]  "plucked 
off"  [Gen.  viii,  11]).  The  olive-leaf  ia  mentioued  in- 
Greń.  viii,  U.  Fig-leavea  formed  the  tirat  covering  of 
our  parents  in  Eden.  The  barren  fig-tree  (Matt  xxi, 
19;  Mark  xi,  18)  on  the  road  between  Bethany  and  Je- 
ruaalem  ^  had  on  it  nothing  but  leares"  The  fig-leaf  is 
alłuded  to  by  our  Lord  (Matt  xxiv,  82 ;  Mark  xiii,  28) : 
"When  his  branch  is  yet  tender,  and  putteth  forth 
leave8,  ye  know  that  summer  is  nigh."  The  oak-leaf 
is  mentioned  in  laa.  i,  80,  and  vi,  18.  Leayes,  the  organa 
of  perspiration  and  inhalation  in  planta,  are  uaed  sym- 
boUcaUy  in  the  Scripturea  in  a  vaTiety  of  senses;  aome- 
times  they  are  taken  aa  an  evidence  of  grace  (Psa.!,  3), 
while  at  othera  they  repreaent  the  merę  outwaid  form 
of  religion  without  the  Spirit  (Matt  xxi,  19).  Their 
flouriabing  and  their  decay,  their  restoration  and  thdr 
fragility,  fumish  the  subjects  of  numerous  allusions  of 
great  force  and  beauty  (Lev.  xxvi,  86 ;  laa.  i,  80 ;  xxxiv, 
4;  Jer.  viii,  18;  Dan.  iv,  12, 14, 21 ;  Mark  xi,  18;  xuł, 
28;  Rev.  xxii,  2).  The  bright,  freah  color  of  the  leaf 
of  a  tree  or  plant  shows  that  it  ia  richly  nourished  by  a 
good  aoil,  hence  it  is  the  symbol  of  prosperity  (Paa.  i,  3 ; 
Jer.  xvii,  8).  A  faded  leaf,  on  the  contrary,  ahows  the 
lack  of  moisture  and  nourishmcnt,  and  becomes  a  fit 
emblem  of  adveraity  and  decay  (Job  xiii,  25 ;  Isa.  lxiv, 
6).  Similar  figures  have  prevailed  in  all  ages  (See  We- 
myss.  Symbol,  Dictionaryf  s.  v.).  In  EzekieFs  vlsion  of 
the  holy  waters,  the  blessings  of  the  Messiah'8  kingdom 
are  spoken  of  under  the  image  of  trees  growing  on  a 
river'8  bank ;  there  "  shall  grow  all  trees  for  food,  whose 
leaf  ahall  not  fade"  (Ezek.  xlvii,  12).  In  thia  passage  it 
is  said  that  "  the  fniit  of  these  trees  shall  be  for  food,  and 
the  leaf  thereof  for  medicine"  (margin, /or  bruitet  and 
tores).  With  this  compare  John's  vi8ion  of  the  heav- 
enly  Jemsalem  (Kev.  xxii,  1, 2) :  "In  the  midst  of  the 
Street  of  it,  and  on  either  side  of  the  river,  was  there  the 
tree  of  life  ....  and  the  leaves  of  the  tiee  were  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations."  There  is  probably  here  an  al- 
lusion  to  some  tree  whose  leavee  were  used^by  the  Jews 
as  a  medicine  or  ointment ;  indeed,  it  is  very  likely  that 
many  plants  and  leave8  were  thus  madę  use  of  by  them, 
as  by  the  old  English  herbaUsts.    See  Tree  of  Life. 

2.  Leaf  of  a  door  (jbsK,  t8e'la,  a  «ufe,  in  1  Kings  vi, 
34  [where  the  latter  clause  bas,  prób.  by  error,  sbj?,  ibe - 
lanCf  a  curtain],  means  the  valve  of  a  folding  door ;  so 
also  vi'^i  de'kth,  a  door  [Isa.  xlv,  1]).    See  Door. 

8.  Leaf  of  a  book  (rb^,  de'leth,  a  door-rahe,  as 
above,  hence  perhaps  a  fold  of  a  roli  [Jer.  xxxvi,  28], 
like  our  column  of  a  volume).     See  Book. 

Łeague  (r.*^*?ą,  herith%  a  cotdract  or  *<oovenant;" 
also  nsn,  chabar'  [Dan.  xi,  28],  to  ^^jowT  in  aUiance; 
r'^3,  karatk',  to  cut,  i.  e. "  make"  a  league),  a  -political 

confederacy  or  treaty.  That  the  Hebrewa,  surrounded  on 
every  side  by  idolatrous  nations,  might  not  be  aedoced 
to  a  defection  from  Jchovah  their  king,  it  was  necessary 
that  they  should  be  kept  Irom  too  great  an  intercourso 
with  those  nations  by  the  establishment  of  various  sin- 
gular  rites ;  but,  lest  this  aedusion  from  them  should  be 
tbe  source  of  hatred  to  other  nations,  Moses  constantly 
taught  them  that  they  should  love  thdr  nńghbor^  L  e. 
every  one  with  whom  they  had  intercourse,  including 
foreignere  (£xod.  xxii,  21 ;  xxiii,  9 ;  Lev.  xix,  84;  Deut 
X,  18, 19 ;  xxiv,  17, 18 ;  xxvii,  19 ;  comp.  Lukę  x,  25-87). 
To  this  end,  he  showed  them  that  the  benefits  which 
God  had  conferred  upon  them  in  preference  to  other  na- 
tions were  undeser\''ed  (Deut  vii,  6-8 ;  ix,  4-24).  But, 
although  the  Hebrews  individually  were  debarred  from 
any  close  intimacy  with  idolatrous  nations  by  vaTious 
rites,  yet  as  a  nation  they  were  peimitted  to  form  trea^ 
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ties  with  Gentile  statea,  with  the  following  esceptions : 
(1.)  The  Canaanitetf  including  the  PkUistmes;  with 
these  nations  the  Hebrews  were  not  permitted  to  enter 
into  any  alliance  whatever  (Exod.  xxiii,  32, 83 ;  xxxiv, 
12-16;  Deat  vii,  1-11;  xx,  1-18).  The  Phoenicians, 
although  Canaonites,  were  not  induded  in  this  deep 
hostility,  as  they  dwelt  on  the  northem  ahore  of  the 
ooantry,  were  shut  up  within  tbeir  own  Umits,  and  did 
not  occupy  the  land  promised  to  the  patriarcha.  (2.) 
The  A  maiekitegf  or  Canaanites  of  Arabio,  were  alao  dea- 
tined  to  hereditary  enmity,  unceasing  war,  and  total  ex- 
termination  (Exod.  xvii,  8, 14 ;  Deut.  xxv,  17-19 ,  Judg. 
vi,  8-5 ;  1  Sam.  xv,  1, 88;  xxvii,  8,  9 ;  xxx,  1, 17, 18). 
(8.)  The  Moabitea  and  A  mmonitęs  were  to  be  excluded 
forevcr  from  the  right  of  treaty  or  citizenship  with  the 
Hebrews,  but  were  not  to  be  attacked  in  war,  except 
when  provoked  by  previoua  hostility  (Deut.  ii,  9-19 ; 
xxiii,  3-6 ;  Judg.  iii,  12-80 ,  1  Sam.  xiv,  47 ;  2  Sam.  viii, 
2 ;  xii,  26).  With  the  Midianitish  nation  at  large  there 
was  no  hereditary  enmity,  but  those  tribes  who  had  con- 
spired  with  the  Moabites  were  ultimately  crushed  in  a 
war  of  dreadful  8everity  (Numb.  xxv,  17, 18;  xxxi,  1-18). 
Yet  those  tribes  which  did  not  participate  in  the  hostili- 
ties  against  the  Hebrews  were  included  among  the  na- 
tions with  whom  alliances  raight  be  formed,  but  in  later 
times  they  acted  in  so  hostile  a  manner  that  no  perma- 
nent  peace  could  be  preserved  with  them  (Judg.  vi,  1-40 ; 
vii,  1-25 ;  viii,  1-21).  No  war  was  enjoined  against  the 
Edomites;  and  it  was  expres8ly  enacted  that^  in  the 
tenth  generation,  they,  as  well  as  the  Egyptians,  might 
be  admitted  to  dttzenship  (Numb.  xx,  14-21 ;  Deut. 
ii,  4-8).  The  Edomites  also,  on  their  part,  conducted 
thera8elves  peaceably  towards  the  Hebrews  till  the  time 
of  David,  when  their  aggressions  caused  a  war,  in  which 
they  were  overcome.  From  that  time  they  cherished  a 
secret  hatred  against  the  Hebrews  (2  Sam.  viii,  13, 14). 
War  had  not  been  determined  on  against  the  Amorites 
on  the  east  of  the  Jordan ;  but,  as  they  not  only  refused 
a  free  passage,  but  opposed  the  Hebrews  with  arms, 
they  were  attacked  and  beaten,  and  their  country  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Hebrews  (Numb.  xxi,  21-35;  Deut. 
1,4;  ii,  24-87;  iii,  1-18;  iv,  46-49;  Judg.  xi,  18-28). 
Treaties  were  permitted  with  all  other  nations,  provided 
they  were  such  as  would  teud  to  the  public  welfare. 
David  accordingly  maintained  a  friendly  national  in- 
tercourse  with  the  kings  of  Tyre  and  Hamath,  and  Sol- 
omon  with  the  kings  of  Tyre  and  Egypt,  and  with  the 
ąueen  of  Sheba.  Even  the  Maccabees,  those  zealots  for 
the  law,  did  not  hesitate  to  enter  into  compact  with  the 
Romans.  When  the  prophets  condemn  the  treaties 
which  were  madę  with  the  nations,  they  did  so,  not  be- 
cause  they  were  contrary  to  the  Mosaic  laws,  but  be- 
cause  they  were  impolitic  and  ruinoos  measures,  which 
betra3'ed  a  want  of  confidence  in  Jehovah  their  king. 
The  event  always  showcd  in  the  most  striking  manner 
the  propriety  of  their  rebukes  (2  Kings  xvii,  4;  xviii, 
20,21;  XX,  12, 13;  2  Chroń,  xx,  85-37 ;  xxviii,  21;  Isa. 
vii,  2 ;  xxx,  2-12 ;  xxxi,  1-3 ;  xxxvi,  i-7 ;  xxxix,  1-8 ; 
Hos.  V,  13 ;  vii,  1 1 ;  xii,  1 ;  Jer.  xxxvii,  5-10).  See  Al- 
liance. 

League  of  Cambray  is  the  name  of  the  league 
entered  into  (A.D.  1508)  between  pope  Julius  II,  the 
cmperor  Maximilian,  and  the  kings  of  France  and  Na- 
varre,  to  make  war,  by  the  aid  of  both  spiritual  and 
temporal  arms,  against  the  republic  of  Yenice.  See  Ju- 
lius II;  Maximiuan;  Yenice. 

League  and  CovenanŁ  See  Co^^enant,  Sol- 
EMx  League  A2a>. 

League,  Holy.    See  Holy  League. 

League  of  Smalcalde.    Sec  Smalcalde. 

Le^&h  (Heb.  lAdh',  hcb,  weary;  Sept.  Afia,Vulg. 
Lia)^  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Aramsan  Laban,  and 
sistcr  of  Rachel  ((»cn.  xxix,  16).  Instead  of  the  latter, 
for  whom  he  had  8erved  seven  years,  Jacob  took  her 
through  a  deceit  t>f  her  father,  who  was  unwilling  to 
giYC  his  youngcr  daughter  in  maniage  first,  contrary 


to  the  usages  of  the  East  (Gen.  xxix,  22  6q. ;  compare 
Rosenmttller,  MorgenL  i,  138  sq.).  aC.  1920.  She  was 
less  beautifnl  than  her  yoonger  sister  (oomp.  Josephuą 
Afd,  i,  19,  7),  having  also  weak  eyes  (nisn  D^r?, 

Sept.  h^oKfkol  ii9dtvtiCyY\ńg,  Hppit  oadis,  Auth.ycrs. 
"  tender-eyed,"  Gen.  xxix,  17 ;  comp.  the  opposit«  qaal- 
ity  as  a  recomroendation,  1  Sam.  xvi,  12),  which  proba- 
bly  aocounts  for  Jacob's  preference  of  siachel  both  at 
first  and  ever  afterwarda,  espedally  as  he  was  not  likdy 
eyer  to  love  cordially  one  whom  he  did  not  yoluntarily 
marry  (comp.  Gen.  xxx,  20).  See  Racheu  Leah  borę 
to  Jacob,  bdbre  her  sister  had  any  children,  stx  sona, 
namely,  Reuben,  Simeon,  Levi,  Judah  (Gen.  xxtx,  82 
sq.),  Issachar,  and  Zebulon  (Gen.  xxx,  17  sq. ;  comparc 
xxxv,  28);  also  one  daughter,  Dinah  (Gen.  xxx,  21), 
besides  the  two  sons  borne  by  her  maid  Zilpah,  and 
reckoned  as  hers,  namely,  Gad  and  Asher  (Cfen.  xxx, 
9),  ali  within  the  space  of  8even  yeaia,  RC.  1919-1913. 
See  Concubine;  Slave.  ''Leah  was  conscious  and 
resentful  (chap.  xxx)  of  the  smaller  share  she  posseesed 
in  her  hnsband's  affections;  yet  in  Jacob*8  differences 
with  his  father^in-law  his  two  wives  appear  to  be  at- 
tached  to  him  with  equal  fidelity.  In  the  critical  mo- 
ment when  he  expected  an  attack  from  Esau,  his  dia- 
ciiminate  r^ard  for  the  8everal  members  of  his  family 
was  shown  by  his  pladng  Rachel  and  her  children 
hindermost,  in  the  least  expoBed  situation,  Leah  and  her 
children  next,  and  the  two  handmaids  with  their  chil- 
dren in  the  fiont.  Leah  probably  lived  to  witncw  Łbe 
dishonor  of  her  daughter  (eh.  xxxiv),  so  cmelly  avengcd 
by  two  of  her  sona,  and  the  subseąuent  deaths  of  Debo- 
rah  at  Bethel,  and  of  Rachel  near  Bethkhem'*  (Smith). 
Leah  appears  to  have  died  in  Canaan,  sińce  she  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  migration  to  Egypt  (Gen.  xlvi,  5), 
and  was  buried  in  the  family  cemeteiy  at  Hebron  (Gen. 
xlix,  81). — Winer,  ii,  10.    See  Jacob. 

Łeake,  Lemukl  Foroiiam,  a  minister  of  the  Pres- 
byteriaii  (O.  S.)  Church,  was  bom  in  Chester,  Morris 
County,  N.  J.,  and  was  educated  at  Princeton  College, 
claas  of  1814.  Aller  graduation  he  taught  two  years, 
then  stndied  theology  at  Princeton  Seminar^',  was  fi- 
censed  by  the  Newton  Presbytery  Oct.  7, 1818,  and  be- 
came  pastor  of  the  churches  of  Oxford  and  Hannony  in 
1822.  In  1825  he  resigned  this  position,  and  labored 
for  the  missionary  interests  of  the  Church.  In  1831  be 
was  called  to  Chartiers  Church,  at  Canonsbnig,  as  auc- 
cessor  to  Dr.  M^Millan,  and  there  he  labored  until  1850, 
when  he  became  president  of  Franklin  College,  New 
Athens,  Ohio.  Later  he  rerooved  to  Zelienople,  Pa.; 
thence  to  Waveland,  Ind.  He  died  Dec  1, 1866.— Wil- 
son, Presbyterictn  Historical  A  hnanaCf  1867.  p.  168w 

Leaming,  Jeremiah,  D.D.,  an  Episcopal  dei^gy- 
man,  was  bom  at  Middletown,  Conn.,in  1719,  graduated 
at  Yale  College  in  1745,  and,  afler  entering  the  minis- 
try,  quickly  rosę  to  distinction.  He  was  at  one  time 
spoken  of  for  the  office  of  first  bishop  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  America.  He  died  at  New  Hayen, 
Conn.,  in  1804.  Among  his  publications  are  A  Dtftwot 
of  Episcopal  GoremmaU  o/(he  Church: — £ndemxM  of 
the  Truth  of  ChrUHaniiy  ;  etc— AUibone, />ic<.  British 
and  A  merican  A  uthont^  voL  ii,  s.  v. 

Leander,  St.,  a  Spanish  prelate,  floorished  towanis 
the  close  of  the  6th  century.  He  died  March  18,  GOI  {m> 
cording  to  some,  Feb.  27, 596).  He  was  a  son  of  Severi- 
anus,  govemor  of  Carthage,  and  brother  of  Fulgentioa, 
bishop  of  that  city,  and  of  St.  Isidore  of  Seville,  who 
succeeded  him  as  bishop  of  Seville.  Leander  espedally 
distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  against  the  Aiiana. 
Among  his  converts  was  Hermenig^lde,  eldest  son  of 
Ij!uvigilde,  king  of  the  Gotha.  Upon  the  defeat  of  the 
former  by  the  latter  Leander  was  sent  into  exile,  but  he 
was  recalled  in  the  same  year,  and  oonverted  Reccarede, 
second  son  of  the  king.  After  the  death  of  Leuvigilde 
he  assembled  at  once  the  third  Coundl  of  Toledo^  and 
caused  Arianism  to  be  solemnly  condemned.  For  his 
services  in  makiug  Spain  an  adherent  of  the  laith  of 
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Romę  he  was  specUUy  rewnded  by  Gregoiy  L  The  ca- 
thcdial  of  Seviile  claima  to  poaaeas  bia  remaina,  and  be 
is  oomiDemorated  on  tbe  18th  of  March.  He  wrote  a 
Domber  of  worka,  of  wbich  there  are  yet  esctant  De  In- 
itUułiome  Virffmum  et  coatemptu  nmndi  (to  be  foimd  in 
the  Codex  Regularum  of  St.  Benedtct  of  Amiane,  pub- 
liflhed  by  Holsteniiis,  and  in  the  BUdiotheca  PtUrum^  yoL 
zii).  It  b  a  letter  to  hia  uater,  St.  Florentine  i—UomUia 
M  laudem  Ecektia,  etc.  (Labb^,  ConcU,  voL  v),  a  diacoune 
oa  the  coavenioa  of  tbe  Gotba,  pronoonoed  at  the  tbiid 
Conncil  of  Toledo.  Leander  ia  conaidered  aa  the  origi* 
nator  of  the  Mozazabic  rite  oompleted  by  St.  laidore. 
Sl  Gregoiy  the  Great  dedicated  to  Leander  his  diaaer- 
tatiooa  on  Job^  which  he  had  undertaken  by  hia  ad%*ioe. 
Sce  St.  laidore,  i>e  Virit  aUutribuśy  etc;  St.Gxegory 
the  Gnat,  Eput,  and  Dialog,;  St.Gregory  of  Tours,  Uiat, 
voL  V ;  Baroniua,  A  muMlet ;  Dom  Bfabillon,  A  tmale*  Or- 
óm»  BenaUcii,  etc;  BaiUct,Fte«  des  Sainit,  i, Mar.  Id; 
Dom  Ceillier,  IJist.  d,  A  uteurs  sacreSf  xvu,  116,  etc. ;  Dom 
Rivet,  Hitt^  LitUraire  de  la  France  ;  Kichaid  et  Girand, 
BiUioiheąue  Sacrie ;  Hoefer,  AiMir.  Biog,  Gtnirale^  zxjc, 
55;  Wetzer  o.  Welte,  Kirduth-Ler.  ri, 888. 

Łeang-Oo-Tee,  emperor  of  China,  and  founder  of 
tbe  Leang  dynasty,  nsurped  the  throne  about  A.D.  502. 
Tbnmgh  derotion  to  the  doctnnea  of  To  and  raysticism 
of  the  bonzea  (priests  of  Fo  or  Buddha),  he  neglected 
the  care  of  the  empire.  He  was  dethroned  by  one  of 
his  offioera,  Heoo-Kingf  and  died  soon  afler  (549). — 
Thomas,  Bioff.  Diet,  p.  1886. 

Łean^noth  (Ilcb.  le-annoth',  ni3?^,yór  answering, 
Ibsinging;  Sept.  tou  airoc^i^^vac,yulg.  od  respor^ 
dmdum)j  a  mosicai  direction  occurring  in  the  title  of 
Fu.  lxxxviii,  and  denoting  that  it  was  to  be  chanted  in 
the  manner  indicated  by  tbe  associated  terma.  See 
PaAŁMS,  BooK  OF. 

Łeaming,  skill  in  any  science,  or  that  improvement 
cf  the  mind  which  we  gain  by  stady,  instruction,  ob- 
lenratioo,  etc.  An  attentire  examination  of  ecdesias- 
tical  bistory  will  lead  us  to  see  bow  greatly  leaming  is 
indebted  to  Christianie,  and  that  Christianity,  in  its 
tom,  bas  been  mach  senred  by  leaming.  "  Ali  the  use- 
ful  kaming  which  ia  now  to  be  found  in  the  world  is  in 
a  great  measure  owing  to  the  GoepeL  The  Chriatiana, 
who  bad  a  great  reneration  for  the  Old  Testament,  haye 
oontriboted  morę  tban  tbe  Jews  themselves  to  secure 
snd  esplain  thoae  books.  The  Christiana,  in  ancient 
timea,  coUected  and  preserred  the  Greek  yersions  of  the 
Scńptures,  particttlarly  the  Septuagint,  and  tranalated 
the  origioala  into  Latin.  To  Christiana  were  due  the 
old  Hesaphi;  and  in  later  times  Cbristians  have  pub^ 
lished  the  Polyglota  and  the  Samaritan  Pentatench.  It 
was  the  stody  of  the  Hińy  Scriptares  which  excited 
Christiana  from  early  timea  to  study  chronology,  sacred 
snd  Kciilar ;  and  here  much  knowledge  of  bistory,  and 
nme  skill  in  astronomy,  were  needful.  Tbe  New  Tes- 
tament, being  writtcn  in  Greek,  caused  Christiana  to  ap- 
ply  themaelyea  also  to  the  stady  of  that  language.  As 
the  Christiana  were  opposed  by  the  pagans  and  the 
Jewi,  they  were  excited  to  the  study  of  pagan  and  Jew- 
iah  literaturę,  in  order  to  expo8e  the  absurdities  of  the 
Jewish  traditions,  the  weakneas  of  paganism,  and  the 
la^wrlectioaa  and  iittuffidency  of  pbilosophy.  The  first 
iathers,  till  the  dd  century,  were  generaUy  Greek  writ- 
cm  In  the  8d  oentury  the  Latin  language  waa  much 
vjpon  the  decline,  but  the  Chriatiana  presenred  it  from 
ttnking  into  abaolute  barbariam.  Monkery,  indeed,  pro- 
doccd  many  sad  effects;  but  Proyidence  here  also 
branght  good  oot  of  eyil,for  the  monks  were  employed 
ia  the  tianscribing  of  books,  and  many  yalnable  authors 
woold  haye  perished  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  monas- 
teriea,  In  the  9th  century  the  Saracena  were  yeiy  stu- 
dkioa,  and  oontribated  much  to  the  restoration  of  lettera. 
Bot,  wbateyer  waa  good  in  the  Mohammedan  religion, 
it  ia  in  no  amall  measure  indebted  to  Chnstianity  for  it, 
ńioe  Mohammedanism  ia  madę  up  for  the  moat  part  of 
Jodaiam  and  Christianity.    If  Christianity  had  been 


suppresaed  at  its  first  appearance,  it  is  extremely  proba- 
ble  that  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues  would  haye  been 
loet  in  the  revolutions  of  .eropires,  and  the  imiptions  of 
barbarians  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  for  the  old  in- 
habitants  would  haye  had  no  oocscientioos  and  religioua 
rootiyes  to  keep  up  their  language ;  and  theu,  together 
with  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues,  tbe  knowledge  of 
antiquiŁies  and  the  ancient  writers  would  haye  been  de- 
stroyed.  ...  As  religion  bas  been  the  chief  preseryer 
of  erudition,  so  eruditlon  bas  not  been  ungrateful  to  ber 
patroness,  but  has  contributed  largely  to  the  support  of 
religion.  The  useful  expositions  of  the  Scriptures,  the 
Bober  and  sensible  defences  of  reyelation,  the  faithful 
representations  of  pure  and  undefiled  Christianity— tbese 
haye  been  the  works  of  leamed,judicious,  and  industri- 
ous  men.  Nothing,  howeyer,  is  more  common  than  to 
bear  the  ignorant  decry  all  haman  leaniing  as  entirely 
useless  in  religion;  and,what  is  still  more  remarkable, 
eyen  some,  who  cali  themaelyes  preachers,  cntertain  the 
same  sentiments.  But  to  such  we  can  only  say  what  a 
judidoos  preacber  obseryed  upon  a  public  occasion,  that 
if  all  men  had  been  as  unleamed  as  themselres,  they 
neyer  would  haye  had  a  text  on  which  to  have  display- 
ed  their  ignorance"  (Jortin^s  SermonSf  yoL  yii,  Charge  I). 
See  More,  Ilinłs  to  a  Young  Princesiy  i,  64 ;  Cook,  Miss, 
Ser.  on  Matł,  rt,  8 ;  Stennett,  Ser.  onAds  xxvii  24, 25. — 
Henderson^s  Buck.    See  Kkowuumse. 

IieSBlng  (riTS,  koicafy  Psa.  iy,  2 ;  y,  6),  an  old  £ng- 
lish  word  eąuiyalent  to  Igit^  or  lies,  as  the  term  b  else- 
where  rendered. 

Łoather  (^i',  ^,  2  Kinga  i,  6,  properly  sUn,  aa 
elsewhere  rendered,  L  e.  on  a  person  or  animal,  also  as 
taken  off,  hide^  sometimes  as  prepared  or  tanned,  Ley» 
xi,  82;  xiii,  48  sq.;  Numb.  xxxi,  20;  in  the  N.T.  only 
in  the  adj.  itpfidrwoCf  **  leathcm,"  Matt,  iii,  4 ;  lit.  oź" 
siany  as  in  the  parallel  passage,  Mark  i,  6).  A  girdle  ef 
leatber  is  referred  to  in  the  aboye  passage  (2  Kings  i,  6) 
as  characteristic  of  Elijah,  which,  with  the  mantle  of 
hair,  formed  the  humble  attire  that  the  prophets  usu- 
ally  wore.  In  like  manner  John  the  Baptist  had  his 
raiment  of  camels'  hair  and  a  leathem  girdle  about  his 
loins  (Matt.  iii,  4).  Strong  and  broad  girdles  of  leatber 
are  still  much  used  by  the  nomadę  tribes  of  Western 
Asia  (see  Hackett^s  liłustr.  o/Scripł.  p.  98).  Sce  Skin  ; 
Dress. 

We  leam  from  the  monnments  [see  cnt  on  pageSOS] 
that  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  wcll  acquainted  with 
the  yarious  piocesees  of  tanning  and  working  in  leatber, 
and  from  tbem  the  Hebrews  undoubtedly  derived  their 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  prepanng  leather  for  a  yariety 
of  useful  purposea.  It  appears  that  tbe  Egyptian  tan 
was  prepared  m  earthen  yessels,  and  that  the  workmen 
could  preserye  skins  either  with  or  without  the  hair. 
The  preparation  of  leather  was  an  important  branch  of 
Egyptian  industry  (see  Wilkinson'8  Egyptians^  ii,  98, 99, 
105).  Leather  appears  to  haye  been  used  by  the  an- 
cient Assyrians  in  soroe  cases  for  recording  documents 
upon  (Layardis  Ninerehy  ii,  147).     See  Tai«ker. 

Iieaveii.  In  the  Hebrew  we  find  two  distinct 
wordSr  both  translated  learen  in  the  common  yersion  of 
the  Bibie.  Tbis  is  unfortunate,  for  there  is  the  same 
distinction  between  ^-kb,  se6r'y  and  ^cn,  chamełs',  in 

the  Hebrew,  aa  between  ieaveit  and  leavened  bread  in  the 
English.  The  Greek  {v/ii}  appears  ta  be  used  only  in 
the  former  sense,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  applies  to  a 
liąuid.  Chemically  speaking,  the  *'  ferment"  or  "  3*east" 
is  the  same  substance  in  both  cases;  but  "leayen"  ia 
more  correctly  applied  to  solida,  '^  ferment"  both  to  liq- 
uids  and  solids. 

1.  "^Kb,  se6r'y  occurs  only  fiye  times  in  the  Scriptures, 
in  four  of  which  (Exod.  xii,  15, 19  ;  xiii,  7;  Ley.  ii,  11) 
it  is  rendered  *'leayen,*'  and  in  tbe  fifth  (Deut.  xyi,4) 
^*  leayened  6rva<f."  It  seems  to  haye  denoted  original- 
ly  the  remnata  of  dough  left  on  the  preceding  baking. 
which  had  fermented  and  tumed  acid ;  hence  (accord- 


ing  to  the  Lfjcieon  of  Dr.  Avmniua,  1588)  the  Gennui 
lauer,  EngUab  »ur.  tu  dutiiit;[ive  meaning  therefure 
it,JirmoilBl  or  Uaetntd  natt.  Ic  could  baidly,  bow- 
ever,  apply  to  the  muifc  or  lees  of  wioe. 

2.  yQT\,chamtli' ,o\ifbt  Dotlo  be  rendered " Idt-ea," 
but  laatned  brtad.     Ic  ii  >  moie  łpedfic  term  tbao  tbe 
farmer,  but  ii  confouDded  in  aur  tnnaUtian  with  it. 
Id  Ntimb.  vi,  8,  Łbe  cognate  noun  i>  tpplied  lo  wiae 
ai  an  adjectii-e,  md  ii  tbere  properly  truiikiilcd  "  rin- 
tgar  of  winę."     In  thii  U»l  leiue  it  aeenia  to  corre- 
tpaaA  Ul  the  Greek  uJoCi  '  •o"  "f  aciil  winę  in  veiy   ___^  ^ 
Gommon  niie  ■laong  the  ancientg,  cłUed  by  Che  I^tins  i  gj.'  „g, 
poKO,  einuBi  cutpatum   (Adam,  Roia.  AKtiq.  p.  B93;]  ji^yj  /^ 
jRha,Ba4.Ardu<iti.im).    This  speciu  (^  wioe  (and  ^„^^, 

in  hot  goiiiilrie«  pule  winę  ipoedUy  piMei  inio  the  leads  hi™  „  „■„,„, 

acetou.  MMe)  [«e  Ub.«]  i.  .potea  ot  by  Ihe  TJ-  „^  emblem  ofpurity"Hl 
nudiUB,  wfao  iDiorm  ui  Ibac  ic  «u  giren  to  penons  over. 
about  to  be  ex^tod,  mingled  *ith  dnig^  in  ori«  to  |  ^he  Oresk  word  Mpł.  ""dered  «1«T».^-  i.  <u«l  with 
•tupefy  them  (Prov.  xxxi,  6;  Sanicdnn,  foUo  43, 1,  c. ,  p,eri«1y  the  ume  Ulitude  of  meaiiinK  aa  the  Hebmr 
Tl).  Thu  »erves  to  eitpW  Malt.  itxvii,  SŁ  Aaour,.^^.  U  łignifteB  feot™,  war  db^  CMatl.  xiii,  88; 
i,  12 ;  Lukę  iciii,  21).  Anotber  ąoality  in  learai  u 
WandrfjT- 
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logrther,  and  ue  tTidenlly  diatinct: 
"UtdtaiMied  bnad  (maUteuA')  sball  be  cateti  doring 
dayi^  and  tbere  ahall  not  be  Men  wilb  Itea 
brtad  (dtamtU'),  and  theic  ahEll  not  be  arai 
irith  tbce  Itaaeied  doagh  {ttór")  in  all  Ihy  borden.' 
SeeWm. 

The  organie  chemista  diAne  the  prowai  of  femicBta- 
n,  and  the  inbatance  wbich  excit«s  ic,  aa  IbUo**: 
DOthing  elH  but  tbe  putrefactkn  of  ■ 
jng  oo  niCrogen,  /"ermotf,  or  yeaat.  ń 
.Bte  orpalrefaclion,  tfaeacome  of  irhich 
■re  in  a  contmoil  nntioD"  (Tunier'R  CMemiitTy,  by  Lio- 
big>.  Thia  deflnicion  ie  in  Mrict  accordance  witb  tbe 
Tiews  oftbe  incienlA,  and  givefl  point  and  force  «■  many 
paaaage*  of  aacred  wiit  (Pu.  Izxix,  21 ;  UaU.  xvi, 6,  II, 
12;  MarkTiii,  lat  Łukt  xii,  I ;  xiii,  31 ;  1  Cot.t,6-8; 
Gal.  T,  d).  Zwmi,  and  fermented,  or  eren  aomc  readily 
fennentible  aubalancea  (u  honey),  wen  probilńted  in 
many  of  the  typieal  inMituliona  botb  of  tbe  Jewa  and 
Gemilea.  The  I^tin  wiilen  uae  comptai  aa  Hgmfy- 
'mg/emunltd;  Tacitua  applifs  the  word  to  tbe  fermeola' 
tion  of  wlne.  Plutareb  {Rom.  Qua$l.  ax,  6)  angm  ai 
the  reaaon  wby  the  prieai  of  Jupiler  wm»  not  allowed  to 
Iflucb  learen, "  that  it  comea  out  of  conuption,  and  c«r- 
rupta  that  with  which  it  ia  mingled.**  8ec  also  Aulna 
Uelliua,  viii,  1 5.  Tbe  uae  of  Jeaven  waa  atricUy  fbtbid- 
den  in  all  ofleringa  madę  tu  the  Lord  by  Sie,  aa  in  tbe 
cise  of  tbe  meit-iiiilfeTing  (Lct.  ii,  U),  the  trcapaaa  otfer- 
inK(Lev.  vii,  lS),tbecoaaecration-ofrertag(£xod.  xxix, 
1;  Lev.viii,2),theNaiarite-ofiering(Nunib.vi,15),aiid 
morę  particularly  in  regard  Co  the  feaat  ofthe  Paaaoyer, 
when  the  laraelitea  were  not  only  probibitcd  on  psin  ol 
death  from  ealing  learened  bread,  but  even  frora  having 
any  leacen  in  their  baonea  (Exad.  xii,  IG,  19)  or  in  iheir 
land  (Exod.  xiii,  7 ;  Deul.  xvi,  4)  duHng  acven  dav^ 
conunencing  with  tbe  IJth  of  Nisan,  The  comniajid 
uraa  rigidly  cnforced  by  tbe  leal  of  tbe  Jewa  in  later 
limea  (compaie  Miihn^,  Petach,  ii,  1 ;  Schtittgen,  l/o- 
ra Htbrakir,  i,  598).  It  is  in  referenize  W  tboe  pm- 
hibitiima  that  Amoa  (iv,  5)  iionically  bidi  tbe  Jewa  of 
his  day  ło  "offer  a  aacnAce  oT  łbanlugiTing  <eilA  Itat- 
tn."    Hence,  likewiae,  eveii  honey  waa  probibited  (Leir. 

talion.  In  otbei  inatancea,  where  the  ofiering  waa  t^ 
be  coniumed  by  ihe  piieati  and  not  on  the  altar,  lear- 
en might  be  ujed,  as  in  tbe  can  of  tbe  peace-oOeriiig 
(Uv.  vii,  18)  and  the  Penlecostal  )oaves  (Lev.  xliii,  17). 
It  ie  lo  be  prraumnl  alao  Chat  the  ahew-bread  wał  nit- 
leavened,  both,  o/orf iori,  from  the  prohibitioa  ofIeaven 
in  the  bread  oSered  on  the  altar.  and  becauae,  in  tbe  di- 
recciona  given  for  the  making  of  tbe  ahew-bttad,  it  ia 
not  ipeciGed  that  leaven  should  be  used  (Lev.  xxiv, 
6-9) ;  for,  in  all  aucb  cases,  what  ia  not  enjoined  is  pn>- 
bibited.  Jewisb  traditiun  al»  aaaerta  thaC  tbe  ahew- 
breadwaawithoutleaven(Joaephu»,.4ii<.iii,6,6;  Talm. 
Mincholh,  V,  2,  3),  On  Uv.  ii,  11,  Dr.  Andrew  Willet 
obMrves,"Tbey  have  a  spiriCual  signi&ation.  becaina 
rennent  signillelh  comiplion.  as  St.  l>aul  applieth  (1  Cor. 
V,  B).  The  honey  ij  also  (óibidden  becauae  it  bad  ■ 
leavening  farce'  (.lanius,  Heraph,  1631).  On  tbe  aam 
lirinciple  of  >yDibo1i«o.  Gad  proKribes  Chat  la&shall  al- 
c  a  part  of  tbe  oblations  to  bim  (Lev.  ii, 
:  o(  ili  anlisepcic  piopertiea.  Thu  St. 
>L  iv,6:  Eph.  iv,29)  usa  "lalt-  aa  pre- 
comtption,  on  the  aame  prindple  wbieh 
iploy  that  whicb  is  ui^ermtTitrd  (u{!iifia() 
"wPass- 


fennented  drink  uaed  by  the  Tanan  ippean  to  have 
derived  ita  name  tamut  from  the  Ilebrew  cAameta'. 
From  alill  anotber  rooC  comes  alio  nx^  mattUak' 
{amrt,  "wilhoat  leaven"  [Lev.  x,  11]),  unfcoEwwd  (i.e. 
bread.  though  in  aeveral  paaeagea  "  bread"  and  "  cakea" 
ara  alio  eipresaed).    In  Exod.  xiii,  7,  botb  uCr'  and 


noticed  in 

ftuict  power ;  hence  tbe  praverbial  laying.  " 
leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump"  (I  Cor.  v,  6 ;  Oal  T, 
9).  In  tbiareapect  it  was  emble*natJcof  morał  infloenoe 
generaUy,  wheCher  good  oi  bad,  and  heoce  onr  Sariom 
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tdopto  it  as  illastratiog  the  growth  of  the  kbgdom  of 
heavc!ii  in  the  indiridual  heart  and  in  the  world  at 
laige  (Matt.  xiii,  33).  Leaven,  or  fennent,  is  therefore 
med  tropicaUy  for  corruptnesSy  perrerteness,  of  life,  doc- 
tńoe,  heart,  etc  (Matt.  xvi,  6, 11 ;  Mark  viii,  15 ;  Lukę 
xii,  1 ;  1  Cor.  v,  7, 8 ;  comp.  CoL  iv,  6 ;  Eph.  iv,  29).  The 
idea  seems  to  have  been  familiar  to  the  Jews ;  compare 
Otbo,  Lex  Rabbm.  Talm,  p.  227.  They  even  employed 
leaveii  as  a  figurę  of  the  inherent  comiption  of  man: 
"R.  Alexander,  when  he  had  finished  hia  prayers,  said, 
Lord  of  the  iuiiveT8e,  it  is  clearly  manifest  biefore  thee 
that  it  is  oiir  wiU  to  do  thy  will :  what  hindera  that  we 
do  not  thy  will  ?  The  leaven  which  is  in  the  mass  {Gl^ 
The  evi]  desire  which  is  in  the  heart)"  (£a6y/.^«racAoM, 
XTii,  1 ;  apb  Menschen,  iV.  T,  ex  Talmude  ilL).  We  find 
the  Mune  allosion  in  the  Roman  poet  P^rsius  (^Sat.  i,  24 ; 
compare  Casaubon'8  notę,  Comment,  p.  74).  See  Wems- 
dorf,  De  fermento  Herodu  (Alt.  1724).  See  Umleav- 
13SED  Bread. 

"  The  usual  leaven  in  the  East  is  doogh  kept  till  it 
becomes  sour,  and  which  is  kept  from  one  day  to  an- 
otber  for  the  purpose  of  presenring  leaven  in  readiness. 
ThuB,  if  there  should  be  no  leaven  in  all  the  country  for 
aoy  length  of  time,  as  much  as  might  be  required  couM 
eaśiły  be  produced  in  twenty-four  hours.  Sour  doughj 
bowever,  is  not  exclnsively  used  for  leaven  in  the  East, 
the  2e»  ofwme  being  in  some  parts  employed  as  yeast" 
(Kitto,  PietóHal  Bibie,  i,  161).    In  the  Talmud  mention 

is  madę  of  leaven  formed  of  the  Q*^*nD1D  bo  l^^^p, 
hookmaheri^  pasłe  (Pesach,  iii,  1).  As  the  process  of 
producing  the  leaven  itself,  or  even  of  leavening  bread 
when  the  substance  was  at  band,  reąuired  some  time, 
unleavened  cakes  were  morę  usually  produced  on  sudden 
emeigencies  (Gen.  xviii,  6;  Judg.vi,19). — Kitto;  Smith. 
See  Bakr  ;  Brkad,  etc 

Łeb'ana  (Neh.  vii,  48).    See  Lebanah. 

Łeb^anah  (Ueb.  Lebanah\  Hjsb,  the  moon  as  be- 
ing whiie,  aa  in  Cant.  vi,  10,  etc.;  ^pt.  in  £zni  ii,  45 
Aafiay^ ;  ChaldaiaticaHy  written  Lebana',  KSSb,  in 

most  MSS.  in  Neh.  vii,  48,  Sept.  Aafiava,  Auth.  Yers. 
"Lebona"*;  Tulg.  in  both  passages  Lebana),  one  of  the 
Kethinim  whoae  posterity  retumed  from  Babylon  with 
ZembbabeL     B.C.  antę  536. 

Łeb^anon,  the  loftiest  and  most  celebrated  moun- 
tain  rangę  in  Syria,  forming  the  northom  boundaiy  of 
Pkkstine,  and  running  tbence  along  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  great  pass  which  opens  into  the 
plain  of  Hamath.  The  rangę  of. 4  n/»-JL«(anon,  usually 
induded  by  geographers  under  the  same  generał  name, 
fies  parallel  to  tlie  other,  commencing  on  the  south  at 
the  fonntains  of  the  Jordan,  and  tenninating  in  the 
plain  of  Hamath.  In  the  following  account  we  adopt 
m  part  the  article  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Porter,  in  Kitto*s  Cyclo' 
jwlioj  s.  V.     See  Palestine. 

L  Tke  Name, — ^In  the  O.  Test  these  monntain  ranges 
are  always  called  "lidS^*  Lehan&a\  to  which,  in  prose, 
the  art.  is  oonstantly  prefixed,  "paS^il ;  in  poetry  the 
ait.  is  aometimes  prefized  and  sometimes  not,  as  in  Isa. 
xiv,  8,  and  Faa.  xxix,  5.  The  origin  of  the  name  has 
been  variously  aooounted  for.  It  is  derived  from  the 
mot  *^,  *<to  be  «pAite."  'ji^?'^^  ^^  ^  ^^  emphati- 
calły  ^'''hie  White  Monntain"  of  Syria.  It  is  a  singular 
fact  that  ahnoet  oniformly  the  names  of  the  highest 
mooDtains  in  all  countries  have  a  like  meaning — Moid 
Bltncj  Himaktya  (in  Sanscrit  signifying  "  snowy"), 
Bem  A>r»9,  Bnowdon,  perhapa  aiso  Alps  (from  alby 
*^  white,"  like  the  Latin  albSuf  and  not,  as  commonly 
tbought,  from  alp,  ''high").  Some  suppose  the  name 
origUńated  in  the  white  snów  by  which  the  ridge  is  cov> 
cred  a  great  part  of  the  year  (Bochart,  Opera-  i,  678 ; 
Gesenius,  The$aMnu,  p.  741 ;  SUnley,  S,  and  P,  p.  395). 
Otben  deńve  the  name  from  the  whitish  color  of  the 
fimeatone  rock  of  which  the  great  body  of  the  rangę  is 
oompoaed  (Schulz,  Leitimgen  des  Ilochiten,  v,  471 ;  Kob- 
BibSc  Rea,  ii,  493).    The  former  seems  the  morę 


natural  explanation,  and  is  confirmed  by  several  ciicum- 
stances.  Jeremiah  mentions  the  ^snow  of  Lebanon** 
(xviii,  14) ;  in  the  Chald.  paraphrase  KjbpI  *iiia,  "  snów 
mountain,"  is  the  name  given  to  it,  and  this  is  equiva- 
lent  to  a  not  uncommon  modem  Arabie  appellation,  Je- 
bdeth^Thdj  (Gesenius,  Theaaurus,  1.  c.;  Abulfeda,  Tab, 
Syr,  p.  18).  OtheiB  derive  the  name  Lebanon  from 
Xi/3av(iiróc,  *^  frankincense,"  the  gum  of  a  tree  called 
Xi/3avoc  (ReUnd,/»a/a«/.  p.  312;  Herod,  i,  183),  which 
is  mentioned  among  the  gifts  presented  by  the  magi  to 
the  infant  Saviour  (Matt.  ii,  U).  This,  however,  is  in 
Hebrew  fijiab,  Lebonah  (Exod.  xxx,  84;  Isa.  lx,  6). 
The  Greek  name  of  Lebanon,  both  in  the  Septuagint 
and  classic  authors,  is  uniformly  Ai^apoc  (Strabo,  xvi, 
755 ;  Ptol  V,  15).  The  Septuagint  has  sometimes  'Avrt- 
\iPavoc  instead  of  Alflayoc  (Deut,  i,  7 ;  iii,  25 ;  Joah.  i, 
4 ;  ix,  1).  The  Latin  name  is  Libanus  (Pliny,  v,  17), 
which  is  the  leading  of  the  Yulgate.  It  would  appear 
that  the  Greek  and  Roman  geographers  regarded  the 
name  as  derived  from  the  snów.  Tacitus  speaks  of  it 
as  a  remarkable  phenomenon  that  snów  should  lie  where 
there  is  such  intense  heat  {Hisł,  v,  6).  Jerome  writes, 
'*  Libanus  \ivKa<rfióc  —  id  est,  candor  interpretAtar*' 
(Adcerstu  Jonanum,  in  Opera,  ii,  286,  ed.  Mignę) ;  he 
also  notes  the  identity  of  the  name  of  this  mountain 
and  frankmceiue  (tn  Osee,  in  Opera,  vi,  160).  Arab  ge- 
ographers cali  the  rangę  Jebel  Libnan  (Abulfeda^  7Vi5. 
<S'yr.  p.  163 ;  Edrisi,  p.  336,  edit.  Jaubert).  This  name, 
however,  is  now  seldom  heard  among  the  people  of 
Syria,  and  when  used  it  is  confined  to  the  western  rangę. 
Different  parts  of  this  rangę  have  distinct  names — Uie 
northem  section  is  called  Jebel  Akkór,  the  central  Sun- 
mn,  and  the  southem  J,  edrDruze,  Other  local  names 
arealsoused. 

The  eoMtem  rangę,  aa  well  aa  the  western,  is  fre- 
ąuently  included  under  the  generał  name  Lebanon  in 
the  Bibie  (Josh.  i,  4 ;  Judg.  iii,  3) ;  but  in  Josh.  xiii,  5 
it  is  correctly  distinguished  as  ^*  Lebanon  ioward  the  sun- 
rińn^  (WW  ITlją  flSain;  Sept.  Aifiayop  diró 
dvarc\uv  t)\iov ;  and  translated  in  the  Yulg.  Libani 
guogue  regio  contra  orientem),  The  southem  section 
of  this  rangę  was  well  known  to  the  sacred  writers  as 
Hermon,  and  had  in  ancient  times  sereral  de8criptive 
titles  given  to  it — Sirion,  Shenir,  Sion ;  just  as  it  has  in 
modem  days — JeW  e$k-Sheik,J,  eth'Tkelj,J.  Antdr. 
Greek  writers  called  the  whole  rangę  'AvTi\ipavoc 
(Strabo,  xvi,  p.  754;  Ptolemy,  v,  15),  a  word  which  is 
sometimes  found  in  the  Sept.  as  the  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  Lebanon  (ut  supra).  Latin  authors  also  uni- 
formly distinguish  the  eastem  rangę  by  the  name  Anii- 
łibanue  (Pliny,  v,  20).  The  name  is  appropriate,  de- 
scribing  its  poeition,  lying  "opposite"  or  "over  against" 
Lebanon  (Strabo,  L  c).  Yet  this  distinction  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  known  to  Joeephus,  who  uniformly 
caUs  the  eastem  as  well  as  the  westem  rangę  Aifiavoc ; 
thus  he  speaks  of  the  fountains  of  the  Jordan  as  being 
near  to  Libanus  {Ant,  v,  3, 1),  and  of  Abila  as  situated 
in  Libanus  (xix,  5, 1).  The  rangę  of  Anti-Lebanon  is 
now  called  by  all  native  geographen  Jebel  esh-Shurhy, 
**  East  mountain,"  to  distinguish  it  from  Lebanon  prop- 
er,  which  is  sometimes  termed  Jebel  el-Ghurbg,  "  West 
mountain"  (Robinson,  Bibiical  Res,  ii,  437 ;  Burckhardt, 
Travel$  m  Sgria,  p.  4). 

To  insure  greater  definiteness,  and  to  prevent  rcpeti- 
tion,  the  name  Lebanon  wili  be  applied  in  this  article  to 
the  westem  rangę,  and  Anti-Ijebanon  to  the  eastem, 

II.  Phgsical  Geography, — 1.  I^ibanon, — (1.)  LimUs. — 
The  mountain-chain  of  Lebanon  coromenccs  at  the  great 
valley  which  connccts  the  Mediterranean  with  the  plain 
of  Hamath  (anciently  called  "  the  cntrance  of  Hamath," 
Numb.  xxxiv,  8),  in  lat.  34^  40',  and  rans  in  a  south- 
westem  direction  along  the  coast,  till  it  sinks  into  the 
plain  of  Acre  and  the  Iow  hills  of  Galilee,  in  lat.  33^. 
Its  extreme  length  is  110  geographical  miles,  and  the 
average  breadth  of  its  base  is  about  20  miles.  The 
highest  peak,  called  Dahar  el-Kudib,  \s  about  25  miles 


from  the  noithem  exliemity,  and  jnit  ctct  the  liule 
ctitt  (lTOve;  iw  elev«tion  i>  10,051  feet  (V«n  de  Velde, 
Memoir,  p.  170).  Prom  this  point  the  nui)^  dMr*un 
ia  height  towards  tbe  wutli.  The  muńre  ronnded 
•ammit  of  Suiuiln,  23  mika  from  the  former,  ia  8600  feet 
bigh.  Jebcl  Kenlieli,  Ihe  next  peak,  ia  68!M  feet;  uid 
Tonut  N1h«,  "Ihe  Tvrin-pe»li«,"  tbe  hinhest  top«  of 
■oatham  Lebinon,  axe  ibout  6600  Teet.  From  theae  tbe 
fili  is  rapid  to  the  ™vina  of  tho  river  Lil^ny,  Mie  ma- 
cient  Leontcs. 

The  cbun  of  Lcbanon,  or  at  Icut  iU  bif^her  ńdjf**. 
nuy  be  laiil  to  teimiiute  at  tbe  point  where  it  is  thiu 
broken  tbmugb  by  Ihe  Litnny.  But  a  broad  and  lower 
mouaUinoiu  Inct  condnnrs  Uiwards  the  aoulh,  border- 
inglhebasln  of  the  lluleh  on  the  west.  ItriBes  toils 
giealeat  elcvitian  about  Kafed  (Jebel  Safed),  and  at 
lengtb  enda  abmptly  in  Ihe  mguntaina  oTNaiareth.  aa 
the  northem  wali  of  the  plain  of  Eadnclon.  This  high 
tract  may  rery  propeily  be  regaided  aa  a  protongalion 
of  Lcbaitiin. 

Some  wiiten  regird  the  LitiLny  as  maiking  Ihe  aouth- 
cm  limit  of  Lcbanon ;  and  ic  would  seem  tbal  ihe  an- 
cient  clanical  (^graphen  were  of  this  opinion  (Smith, 
Diet,  of  a.  aad  R.  Utog.  >.  v.  Libanus  i  Kitlo,  Pkyncal 
Hal.  o/Ptił.  p.  32).  Diodorus  Siculiu  daicribes  Lcba- 
non u  cxtfading  along  tbe  cout  of  TiipoUa,  Byblua, 
■nd  Sidon  {Hut.  xti,  M) ;  and  Che  Uldny  falLa  inio  Iho 
•ea  a  few  milo  south  of  Sidon,  Tho  noticea  of  l^olemy 
are  aomewbot  indetinite,  and  rcprcaent  the  Cwo  chaina 
of  Lebanon  aiul  Anii-Lebaaon  u  coiamencing  at  Che 
Hediierranean — the  former  on  the  nonb,  the  laltCT  on 
tbe  south  (jGeog.  v,  15).  Strabo  ia  morę  dcSnile  and  leaa 
Kcurate: "  Thera  are  two  mountaiua  which  incloee  Orlc- 
Syiia  lying  parallcl  lo  eachoChEr.  Tbe  mmmencemenl 
of  both  thefle  mountaiiiB,  Libanus  and  AnCi-LibanuK,  ia  a 
Uctle  way  ebave  tbe  aea.  Libanut  risca  frum  che  sea 
near  Ttipolii  and  Theiipnnopon,  and  Anti-Lihanui  from 
the  aea  neai  Sidon.  They  terminale  aainewhere  neai 
the  Ambian  mountaina,  whicb  are  above  Che  diiCrict  of 
Uanuacua  and  che  Tiachoncs.  ...  A  bolluw  plain  lies 
belween  them,  whoae  breadib  lowarda  tbe  sca  ia  200 
Bladia,  and  ila  lengtb  from  Iho  aea  to  Iho  interior  about 
twice  aa  much.  Hi^eni  flow  thraagh  ii,  tho  iargcat  of 
which  ia  Cha  Jordan"  (xvi,  7H).  According  to  Pliny 
Ibe  chaini  bcgin  at  the  aea,  buC  chcy  run  from  goulh  to 
north{//.  A".  V,  17;  corapare  Amraian-MareeL  Kiv,  2B). 
Cellsiiua  raercly  repeats  thcee  ancicnt  aulhora  {dróg.  ii, 
43t>).  Kelaod  ahowa  their  errars  and  conlradictions,but 
he  <»nnot  aolve  them,  thoiigh  he  derired  aomc  impor- 
lant  informalioa  from  Maundrell  (Piilatl.  p.  317  tą.; 
comp.  Harfy  Trap.  ia  PaL  Bohn,  p.  483).  KoscnmiUler 
(Bib.  Gtog.  ii,  207,  Clark),  Wells  {(Jfog.  i,  2B»},  nnd  och- 
ers,  oidy  lepeic  Che  old  mialakca.  Tho  source  of  thCH 
crrora  may  be  aecn  by  an  cianniDalion  of  the  phyaical 
geographyofthediatricleaatofTyrBaodSidon.   there 


ean  be  no  doobt  tbat  the  rai  „ 
ilapbysicalfunnation,  extendafmtntbe  enlrance  ofHa- 
math  lo  the  plain  of  Acre;  but  betwcen  the  panllela 
of  Tyra  and  Sidon  ii  ii  cut  through  by  the  chaam  of  tbe 
Lit&ny,  which  draina  Ihe  valley  of  Ctele-Syria.  That 
river  eulers  the  rangę  obliąudy  on  the  eastem  aide, 
Curnsf^nduallT  vestii'ard,aiidatlengthdividesthenuua 
ridge  at  Tight  angles.  Herę,  Iherefore,  iC  miy  be  aaid, 
in  one  aenae,  Ihat  tho  chain  terminales;  btuI  though  do 
the  soulh  bank  of  the  Liliny  another  chain  rieef^  and 
runs  m  theUne  of  Ihe  former,  it  ianot  aolafty,ilagteBt- 
«t  height  BcarcciycKCCcding  3000  feet  Ancien  I  geng- 
raphers  Chought  Lebanon  terminated  on  the  north  buik 
oftbe  IJtany;  and  as  Ihat  river  drains  Ihe  valley  of 
Coele-Syria,  which  lita  between  Lebanon  and  Anii-L*b- 
anon,  they  natnrally  suppoacd  that  tbe  chain  on  the 
BOUth  bank  of  Ihe  Litany  was  Ihe  coromenccmenl  of  the 
laltcr  rangę.  Heie  lies  Ihe  crror,  which  Dr.  Purter  waa 
amoikg  the  flrnC  to  dclecc,  by  an  examinalion  of  the  ^d- 

mic  of  Hermon  (aee  ^ibiioCheca  Sairra,  xi,  G2 ;  Porter, 
i>amo«Tu,i,296). 

Anti-Lebanon  ia  comp]clvly  icparatcd  from  thia  west- 
em  rangę  by  a  broad  and  deep  valley.  TLe  ^^rcat  vaJ- 
ley  of  tbe  Jordan  e\tenda  northward  to  the  western 
baae  of  Hermon,  in  the  poiallcl  of  Ihe  chaam  of  tbe  Łat- 
Hny.  From  this  point  a  narrower  yalley,  called  wady 
cl-Teim,  runa  northward,  till  it  tnecta  an  eaaCem  braucb 
of  Ctele-Syria.  Theee  thrce  valley3,  formini;  a  ronlinu- 
ouB  linę,  conatitute  tbe  wcatem  boumlary  of  Anli-Leba- 
non.  No  part  of  Chat  chain  noases  them  (Robinson,  ii, 
138).  The  ■outbem  end  of  the  plain  of  Oele-Syria  ia 
divided  by  a  Iow  ridge  inio  Łwo  branchea.  Down  tho 
eastem  bronch  nins  wady  el-Tcim,  cotireying  ■  tribu- 
lary  lo  the  Jordan  (Bib.  Sac  L  c ;  Robinson,  iii,  128- 
430') ;  down  the  weatem  runa  the  Litany.  The  tatt«r 
branch  soon  contricls  inIo  a  wild  cbaain,  wboae  banka 
are  in  aome  place*  above  a  thouaand  feeC  high.  of  oaked 
rock.  and  almost  perpendicalar.  At  one  apot  the  rayine 
ia  only  GO  fcet  wlde,  and  is  spanned  by  a  natunl  bridgc, 
ac  the  height  ofabonl  lOOfcct  abave  the  stieam.  Over 
it  riae  jagged  walls  of  naked  limcatonc,  pierced  with 
numerous  caree.  Tbe  scenery  is  here  mi^ificent;  aa 
one  stands  on  this  Brch  of  nacure'9  own  buildjnit,  he 
can  acarcely  repreaa  feelinga  of  alarm.  The  clitlk  ał> 
most  meet  ovcrhcad ;  rugged  masan  of  rock  ahooŁ  oat 
from  diny  heights,  and  appear  aa  if  about  to  plnn^ 
into  the  chasm ;  tbe  mad  river  far  below  dashes  akmg 
from  rapid  lo  rapid  in  ahects  of  faam.  Inwildgrandent 
thia  chaam  haa  no  equal  in  Syria,  and  few  in  the  trorld. 
Yet,  from  ■  shon  diatance  on  either  aide,  it  ia  not  yiaible. 
The  mountwn  chain  appeara  to  run  im  in  iu  courae.  de- 
cUuing  gradually,  hut  without  any  inlemiption.  Tho 
ridge,  in  fact,  haa  been  clcft  asunder  by  some  tecribla 
conyuŁuon,  and  IhtDuBh  the  cleft  the  traten  of  Cceie- 
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Syria  bare  fosced  their  way  to  the  Bleditemuican  in- 
fltead  of  th€  Jordan,  which  ia  tbe  natural  ouŁlet.  U  will 
thus  be  Been  tbat  tbe  ridge  on  tbe  louth  bank  of  tbe 
litAny  ia  tbe  piolongation  of  tbat  on  tbe  nortb,  and  is 
a  part  of  LebŃunon  (Robinson,  ii,  488) ;  and  tbat  the 
chaan  of  the  lit&ny,  tbougb  tbe  drain  of  Coele-Syria, 
ii  no  part  of  tbat  yalley.  Neither  Coele-Syria,  tbere- 
fore,  nor  Anti-Lebanon,  at  any  point,  approachea  wiŁbin 
many  miles  of  tbe  Mediterranean  (Handbook/or  S.  and 
P.  p.  571 ;  Robinaon,  iii,  420  8q. ;  Yan  de  Yelde,  TrawlSf 
i,  145  8q.). 

(2.)  H^esłem  Asptd, — ^Tbe  riew  of  Lebanon  iirom  tbe 
Mediterranean  is  exceedingly  grand.  On  approaching, 
it  appears  to  rise  from  tbe  boeom  of  tbe  deep  like  a  va8t 
wali,  tbe  wavy  top  denaely  cover^  witb  anow  during 
Winter  and  spring,  and  tbe  two  bigbest  peaks  capped 
wiUł  crowns  of  ice  on  tbe  sultriest  days  of  summer. 
The  wtiiem  shpes  are  long  and  gradual,  furrowed  from 
top  to  bottom  witb  deep  rogged  rayines,  and  broken  ev- 
erywhere  by  lofty  difia  of  wbite  rock,  and  ragged  banks, 
and  tena  of  tbouaands  of  temce  walls,  rising  like  ateps 
of  atain  froai  tbe  sea  to  tbe  snow-wreaŁbs.  **  The  wbole 
man  of  the  mountain  conaists  of  wbitiah  limeatone,  or 
at  leaat  the  rocky  snrfaoe,  as  it  reflecta  tbe  light,  exhib- 
its  everywhere  a  wbitiah  aą)ect.  Tbe  mountain  teema 
with  Tillages,  and  is  culdvated  morę  or  leaa  almoat  to 
the  top;  yet  ao  ateep  and  rocky  ia  tbe  aurfaoe,  tbat  tbe 
lillage  ia  carried  on  chiefly  by  meana  of  terracea,  built 
up  with  great  labor,  and  covered  above  witb  aoil.  Wben 
one  looka  upward  from  below,  the  vegetation  on  theae 
tenacea  ia  not  aeen,  ao  tbat  tbe  wbole  mountain  aide  a|>- 
pears  aa  if  compoaed  of  immenae  mgged  maaaea  of  naked 
wbitiah  rock,  aevered  by  deep  wild  ravinea,  running 
down  precipitoualy  to  tbe  plain.  No  one  would  auapect 
among  theae  rocka  tbe  exiatence  of  a  vaat  multitude  of 
thrifty  YiUages,  and  a  numeroua  population  of  moun- 
taineeia^  bautly,  induatrioos,  and  brave"  (Kobinaon,  ii, 
493;  comp.  Yolney,  TraveU,  i,  272  aq.). 

On  looking  down  the  weatom  alopes  from  tbe  brow 
of  one  of  the  projecting  bluffa,  or  through  the  viata  of 
one  of  the  fclena,  the  aceneiy  ia  totally  different ;  it  b 
DOW  rich  and  pictureaque.  Tbe  tops  of  the  little  atair- 
fike  terracea  are  aeen,  all  green  with  com,  or  atraggling 
Tinca^or  the  dark  foliage  of  the  mnlbeny.  Tbe  ateeper 
banka  and  ridge-topa  bave  their  foreata  of  pine  and  oak, 
while  far  awray  down  in  the  bottom  of  tbe  glena,  and 
RMuid  the  Tillagea  and  caatellated  oonvenŁa,  are  large 
groyea  of  gray  olivea.  The  aspect  of  the  rarioua  aec- 
tiona  of  the  mountaina  ia,  however,  yery  different,  the 
rocka  and  atrata  oflen  aaaoming  atrange,  fantaatic  ahapea. 
At  the  bead  of  the  vaUey  of  the  Dog  river  are  aome  of 
the  moat  remarkable  rock  formationa  in  Lebanon.  Herę 
numbera  of  little  rayinea  fali  into  tbe  main  glen,  and 
their  sidea,  witb  the  interrening  ridgea,  are  tbickly  cov- 
ered  with  high  peaks  of  naked  limeatone,  aometimes 
riśng  in  aolitary  grandeur  like  obeliska,  but  generally 
grwiped  together,  and  connected  by  nanrow  ledgea  like 
arched  viaductai  In  one  place  tbe  horizontal  atrata  in 
the  aide  of  a  lofty  cliff  are  wom  away  at  the  edgea,  giv- 
iog  the  wbole  tbe  appearanoe  of  a  large  pile  of  cuahiona. 
In  other  plaoes  there  are  tali  atalka,  with  broad  topa  like 
tablet  In  many  plaoea  tbe  diffii  are  ribbed,  reaembling 
tbe  pipea  of  an  organ,  or  oolumnar  baaalt.  A  aiugle 
perch  of  dear  aoil  can  acaicely  be  found  in  one  apot 
tbroogbont  the  wbole  region,  but  eyery  minutę  patcb  ia 
cnltirated,  even  in  grottoea  and  under  natural  archea 
(Poner*a  Damascus,  ii,  289).  Tbe  bigheat  peaka  of  tbe 
raoge  are  naked,  wbite,  and  barren.  A  linę  drawn  at 
tbe  altitode  of  about  6000  feet  would  mark  tbe  limita 
of  cultiratitna.  Above  tbat  linę  the  ahelving  aidea  and 
loanded  tops  are  covered  witb  looee  limeatone  dćbria, 
aad  are  almoat  entirely  deatitute  of  vegetable  life. 

Tbe  western  baae  of  Lebanon  doea  not  correapond 
with  tbe  abore-line.  In  aome  caaea  bold  apura  aboot  out 
6ixn  the  mountaina,  and  dip  perpendicularly  into  the 
»ea,  fonninic  bluff  promontoriea,  auch  aa  the  *'  Ladder  of 
Tyie,"*  Promaotorium  Album,  or  "*  Wbite  Cape,"  tbe  well- 


known  para  of  tbe  Dog  River,  and  the  Theoproaopon^ 
now  called  Raa  eah-Sbuk'ab.  In  other  placea  the  moun- 
taina retire,  or  tbe  abore-line  adyancea  (aa  at  BeyrAt 
and  Tripolia),  leaying  little  aectiona  of  fertile  plain,  ya- 
rying  from  half  a  mile  to  three  milea  in  width.  Tbia 
waa  the  tenitory  of  tbe  old  Phceniciana,  and  on  it  atill 
lie  tbe  acattered  reroaina  of  their  once  great  dtiea.  See 
Phcenicia.  From  the  promontory  of  Theoproaopon  a 
Iow  ridge  atrikea  nortbward  along  tbe  ahore  past  Tripo- 
lia, aeparated  from  the  main  chain  by  a  nanrow  yalle}'. 
Wben  it  terminatea,  tbe  coaat- plain  becomea  much 
wider,  and  gradually  expanda,  till  it  opena  at  tbe  nortb- 
ern  baae  of  Lebanon  into  the  yalley  leading  to  tbe  "  en- 
trance  of  Hamath*'  (Robinaon,  iii,  885). 

(3.)  Eattem  DeclwitieB. — From  the  eaat  Lebanon 
preaenta  a  totally  different  aapect.  It  doea  not  aeem 
much  morę  than  half  as  high  as  wben  seen  from  the 
weat.  Tbia  ia  chiefiy  owing  to  tbe  great  eleyation  of  tbe 
plain  extending  along  ita  baae,  which  ia  on  an  ayerage 
about  3000  feet  aboye  tbe  leyel  of  the  aea  (Yan  de  Yelde, 
Metnoir,  p.  175).  Tbe  ridge  reaemblea  a  coloaaal  wali, 
ita  sides  precipitoua,  and  thinly  co%'ered,  in  most  placea, 
with  oak  foreata.  There  are  yery  few— only  aome  two 
or  three — glena  furrowing  them.  The  aummit  of  the 
ńdge,  or  backbone,  ia  much  nearer  tbe  eaatem  than  tbe 
weatom  aide ;  and  eKtending  in  gen  tle  undulationa,  wbito 
witb  anow,  far  aa  the  eye  can  aee  to  the  right  and  left, 
it  forma  a  grand  object  from  tbe  ruina  of  Ba'albek,  and 
atill  morę  ao  from  tbe  heighta  of  Anti-Lebanon.  A  near- 
er approacb  to  the  chain  reyeala  a  new  feature.  A  aide 
ridge  runa  along  tbe  baae  of  the  central  chain  from  the 
town  of  Zahleh  to  ita  nortbem  extremity,  and  ia  thinly 
coyered  throughout  with  foreata  of  oak  intermixed  with 
wild  plum,  hawthom,  juniper,  and  other  treca.  A  little 
aouth  of  the  pąralld  of  Sunnln  tbia  ridge  ia  Iow  and  nar- 
row,  and  tbe  Bukata  ia  there  wideat.  Adyandng  north- 
warda  tbe  ridge  increaaea  in  beight,  and  encroacbea  on 
the  plain,  untU,  at  the  fountain  of  the  Orontea  (*Ain  el- 
'Aay),  it  attaina  ita  greateat  deyation,  and  there  tbe 
plain  ia  narroweat.  From  tbia  point  aouthwarda  to 
where  the  road  croaaea  from  Ba'albek  to  the  Cedara,  the 
central  chain  u  atoep,  naked,  and  deatitute  of  yegctation, 
except  bero  and  there  a  aolitary  oak  or  blaated  pine 
clinging  to  tbe  rocka  (Porter'a  Damatau,  ii,  808  aq. ; 
Robinaon,  iii,  580  aq.). 

The  aide  ridge  aboye  deacribed  ainka  down  in  grace- 
ful  wooded  slopea  into  wady  Khaled,  which  draina  a 
part  of  the  plain  of  Huma,  and  falla  into  Nahr  el-KebIr. 
The  main  chain  alao  terminatea  abruptly  a  little  farther 
weat,  and  ita  baae  ia  awept  b}'  the  watera  of  tbe  Kebir, 
tbe  aucient  riyer  Eleutberua  (Robinaon,  iii,  558-60). 

(4.)  Rivtrs, — Lebanon  ia  rich  in  riycra  and  fountaina, 
fed  by  the  etomal  anowa  tbat  crown  ita  aummit,  and  the 
yapora  which  they  condenae.  Tbe  "etreama  from  Leb- 
anon" were  proyerbial  for  their  abundance  and  beauty 
in  the  daya  of  the  Hebrew  propbeta  (Cant.  iy,  15),  and 
its  ^  cold-flowing  watera"  were  typea  of  richneaa  and 
luxury  (Jer.  xyiii,  14).  Some  of  them,  too,  haye  ob- 
tained  a  daaaic  celebrity  (aee  Reland,/'ato«/.p  269,437). 
They  are  all  amall  mountain  torrenta  ratber  than  riy- 
era.  The  following  are  the  morę  important :  1.  Tbe  Eleu- 
therua  (now  Nahr  d-Keblr),riaing  in  tbe  plain  of  Emeaa, 
weat  of  the  Orontea,  aweepa  roond  tbe  nortbem  baae  of 
Lebanon,  and  falla  into  the  Mediterranean  midway  be- 
tween  Tripolia  and  Aradua.  Strabo  atatea  tbat  it  form- 
ed  the  nortbem  border  of  Phoenicia  and  Ccrle-Syria  (xyi, 
758 ;  Robinaon,  iii,  576).  2.  The  Kadisha,  or  "  aacred 
riyer,"  now  generally  caJled  Nahr  Abu^Aly,  haa  ita  bigh- 
eat aourcea  around  the  little  cedar  groye,  and  deacenda 
through  a  aublime  rayine  to  the  coaat  near  Tripolia.  At 
one  apot  its  glen  haa  perpendicular  walla  of  rock  on  each 
aide  nearly  1000  feet  high.  Herę,  on  opposite  banka, 
are  two  yillagea,  tbe  people  of  which  can  conyerae  acroea 
tbe  cbaaro,  but  to  reach  each  other  requires  a  toilacmne 
walk  of  two  boura.  In  a  wild  cieli  of  the  rayine  ia  the 
conyent  of  Kanobin,  the  chief  reaidence  of  the  Maronite 
patriarch  {tiandbook/or  Syr,  and  Pal,  p.  586).    8.  The 
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Adonis  (Nahr  Ibnbim),  &moas  in  andent  fable  as  the 
sceue  of  the  romancic  stozy  of  Yenus  and  Adonis.  Kill- 
ed  by  a  boar  on  its  banka»  Adonis  dyed  with  bis  blood  the 
watera,  whieh  ever  sińce,  on  the  annivenary  of  his  death, 
are  said  to  run  red  to  the  sea  (Liidan,  De  Syria  DeOt  6 ; 
Strabo,  xv,  170).  Adonis  is  suppoeed  to  be  idemical 
-with  Tammiu,  for  whom  Eaekiel  represents  the  Jewish 
women  as  weepiu^  (viii,  14>  The  source  is  a  noble 
ibuntain  beside  the  luins  of  a  tempie  of  Yenus,  and  near 
the  Błte  of  Apheca,  uow  marked  by  the  little  yillage  of 
Afka  (Eusebius,  Kir.  CoMt,  iii,  66;  Porter,  DamascuSf  ii, 
297 ;  Kitter,  Pal,  und  Syr,  iv,  668).  The  Adonis  faUs 
iiitu  the  sea  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Biblical  GebaL  4. 
The  Lyous  flumen,  now  Nahr  el-Kelb,  or  **  Dog  River," 
rises  high  up  on  the  flank  of  Sunnln,  and  breaks  down 
through  a  picturesąue  glen.  At  its  mouth  is  that  fk- 
mous  pass  on  whose  sculptured  rocks  Assyrian,  £gyp- 
tiau,  Koman,  and  French  (!)  generała  have  lefl  records 
of  their  expeditions  and  yictories  (Robinson,  iii,  618 ; 
Ntmdboaky  p.  407  sq. ;  Strabo,  xvi,  766).  6.  The  Magoras 
of  PUuy  (v,  17)  18  probably  the  modem  Nahr  BeyrOt. 
6.  The  Tamyras  or  Damuias  (Strabo,  xvi,  766 ;  Polyb- 
ius,  V,  68)  rises  near  Deir  el-Kamr,  the  capital  of  Łeba- 
non.  It  is  now  called  Nahr  ed-Dammiir.  7.  The  Bos- 
trenus  of  ancient  authors  appears  to  be  identical  with 
Nahr  el-Awaley,  though  some  doubt  this.  8.  The  Le- 
ontes  bas  already  been  mentioned.  The  lower  section 
of  it  is  now  generally  tenned  Kasimlyeh,  and  the  upper 
section  Lltany.  Its  chief  sources  are  at  Chalcis  and 
Ba*albek ;  bat  a  large  tributary  flows  down  from  the  ra- 
vine  of  Zahkh,  and  is  the  only  stream  which  desoends 
the  eastem  slopes  of  Lebanon.    See  Lkontks. 

2.  Anii-Lebanon.— (L)  PeoJbf.— The  centrę  and  cul- 
minating  point  of  Autl-Lebanon  is  Hermon.  From  it 
a  number  of  ranges  radiate,  like  the  ribs  of  a  half-open 
fan.  The  first  and  loftiest  runs  north-east,  parallel  to 
Lebanon,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  valley  of  Coele- 
Syria,  whose  average  breadth  is  about  Bix  mUes.  This 
riilge  is  the  backbone  of  Anti-Lebanon.  Where  it  joins 
Hermon  it  is  broad,  irregiilar,  intersected  by  numerous 
yalieys  and  little  fertile  plains,  and  covered  with  thin 
furests  of  dwarf  oak  Its  elevation  is  not  morę  than 
4600  feet.  Advancing  northwards,  its  features  become 
wilder  and  grander,  oak-trees  give  place  to  juniper,  and 
the  eIevation  increases  until,  above  the  beautiful  plain 
of  Zebed4ny — which  lies  embosomed  in  its  very  centrę 
— it  attains  a  height  of  about  7000  feet  (Van  de  Yelde, 
J/^emotr,  p.  176).  From  this  point  to  the  parallel  of 
Ba*albek  there,  is  little  change  in  the  elevation  or  scen* 
ery.  Bcyond  the  latter  it  begins  to  fali,  and  declines 
gradually  until  at  Icngth  it  siuks  down  into  the  great 
plain  of  ilamath,  eight  miles  east  of  Riblah,  and  8ixteen 
south  of  Emesa.  With  the  exception  of  the  little  up- 
land  plains,  and  a  few  of  the  deeper  vaUey8,  this  ridge 
is  incapable  of  cultivation.  The  sides  are  steep  and 
nigged,in  many  places  sheer  precipioes  of  naked,  jagged 
rock,  nearly  1000  feet  high.  They  are  not  so  bare  or 
bleak,  however,  as  the  higher  summits  of  Lebanon.  Yeg- 
etation  is  abundant  among  the  rocks ;  and  though  the 
inhabitants  are  few  and  far  between,  immeuse  flocks  of 
sheep  and  goats  are  pastured  upon  the  mountains,  and 
wild  beasts— bears,  boars,  wolves,  jackals,  hyienas,  foxe8 
— are  far  morę  abundant  than  in  any  other  part  of  Syria 
or  Palestine  (Porter,  Damatau^  ii,  316). 

The  lowest  and  \aft  of  the  ridges  that  radiate  from 
liermon  runs  nearly  due  east  along  the  magnificent 
plain  of  Damascus,  and  continues  onward  to  Palmyra. 
Its  aycrage  elevation  is  not  morę  than  3000  feet,  and  it 
docs  not  ńse  morę  than  about  700  feet  above  the  plain, 
though  some  of  its  peaks  are  much  higher.  Its  rock  is 
chalky,  almost  pure  wbite,  and  entirely  naked — not  a 
tree,  or  shnib,  or  patch  of  verdure  is  anywherc  seen  upon 
iL  It  thos  forms  a  remarkable  oontrast  to  the  rich 
green  of  the  plain  of  Damascus.  From  the  central 
rangę  to  this  ridge  there  is  a  descent,  by  a  series  of 
broad,barc  terraces  or  plateaus,  supported  by  long,  eon- 
tinuoua  waUs  of  bare,  whitish  limestoue,  varying  from 


100  to  1000  feet  in  heii^t.  Nothing  oould  be  more 
dreary  and  desolate  than  the  soenery  oo  these  steppea. 
The  gravelly  soil,  in  many  plaoes  thickly  strewn  with 
flints,  is  as  bare  as  the  clif&  that  bound  them.  Yet  they 
are  intersected  by  seyeral  lich  and  beautiful  g^ena,  eo 
deep,  however,  that  their  verdare  and  f<4iage  can  not  be 
seen  from  a  distance.  Towaids  the  east  these  ateppes 
gradually  expand  into  broad  upland  plains,  and  portions 
of  them  are  irrigated  and  tiUed.  On  them  stand  the 
smali  but  ancient  towns  of  Yabriid,  Nebk,  JerAd,  etc, 
around  which  madder  is  successfully  cultivated. 

(2.)  Riven. — ^Anti-Lebanon  is  the  source  of  the  foor 
great  rivers  of  Syria :  1.  The  Orontes  (q.  v.),  springing 
from  the  western  base  of  the  main  ridge,  beside  the  mins 
of  Lybo,  flows  away  northward  through  a  broad,  rich 
vale,  laving  in  its  oourse  the  walls  of  Emesa,  Hamath, 
Apamea,  and  Antioch.  2.  The  Jordan  (q.  v.),  Palestine^s 
sacred  river,  bursting  from  the  mde  of  Hermon,  loUs 
down  its  deep»  mysteiious  ralley  into  the  Sea  of  Death. 
8.  The  Abana,  the  ''gcdden-flowing"  stream  of  Damas- 
cus (Chrysorrhoas,  Pliny,  y,  16 ;  also  called  Bardme», 
Steph.  Byz. ;  see  Abaka),  rises  on  the  western  side  of 
the  main  ridge,  cuts  through  it  and  the  others,  and  falls 
into  the  lakę  east  of  the  city.  8.  The  Leontes  (q.  t.), 
Phosnicia's  nameless  stream,  has  its  two  principal  foon- 
tains  at  the  western  base  of  Anti-Lebanon,  beatde  Chal- 
cis and  fia'albek  (Porter,  Damatcus,  i,  11 :  Robinson,  iii, 
498, 606).  The  only  other  streams  of  Anti-Lebanon  are 
(4)  the  Pharpar,  now  called  el-*Awaj,  rising  on  the  east^ 
em  flank  of  Hermon  (see  Pharpar),  and  (6)  the  torrent 
which  flows  down  the  fertile  glen  of  Helbon  (q.  v.)  into 
the  plain  of  Damascus. 

8.  These  parallel  ranges  enclose  between  them  a  fer- 
tile and  wdl-watered  yalley,  areraging  about  fifteen 
miles  in  widtb,  which  is  the  Coole-Syria  (HoUow  Syria) 
of  the  ancients,  but  is  called  by  the  present  inhabitants, 
by  way  of  pre-eminence,  el-Bekaa,  or  '*the  Yalley." 
This  is  traversed  through  the  greater  portion  of  its 
leng^  by  the  river  LitlUiy,  the  ancient  Leontes.     U 

is  the  ^  valley  of  Lebanon"  Cjisn^Sn  rCCS)  mentioned 

in  Josh.  xi,  17;  xii,  7,  and  latar*«the  plain  of  Aven*' 

CiJfiJ-nriją)  alluded  to  by  Amos  Ciyh),  where  also  Sol- 

omon  constructed  one  of  his  palaces  (1  Kings  vii,  2 ;  ix, 
9 ;  X,  17 ;  Cant.  vii,  4).     See  C<eli£-Si'B1A. 

III.  Natural  Science^— U  The  geology  of  Lebanon  haa 
never  been  thoroughly  investigated.  Dr,  Anderson,  who 
aocompanied  the  United  States  expeditioii  nnder  lieu- 
tenant  Lynch,  is  the  only  man  who  has  attempted  any- 
thing  like  a  scientific  examination  of  the  mountains. 
We  are  much  indebted  to  his  Reoormai$9aneey  embodied 
in  Lynch*B  Official  Report,  The  German  traveller  Rus- 
segger  also  supplies  some  facts  in  his  Reiten  (voL  iii). 
Tristram,  in  his  Land  o/Israel  (s.  f.)  has  considerably 
enlarged  our  knowledge  of  the  geology  as  well  as  natu- 
ral history  of  Lebanon. 

The  main  ridges  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon  are 
composed  of  Jura  limestone,  bard,  partially  crystallized, 
and  containing  few  fossilsL  The  strata  have  been  great- 
ly  disturbed.  In  some  plaoes  they  are  almost  perpen- 
dicular ;  in  others  tilted  over,  laying  bare  yeins  and  de- 
tached  masses  of  trap.  In  the  southem  part  of  Leba- 
non, near  Kedesh  and  Safod,  are  many  traces  of  recent 
disturbance.  From  the  earliest  ages  earthquake8  have 
been  frequent  and  most  de8tmctive  in  that  region.  The 
earthquake  of  1887  buried  thousands  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Safed  beneath  the  mins  of  their  houses  (Robinson,  ii, 
422  sq. ;  Handb.  p.  438).  In  the  upper  basin  of  the  Jor- 
dan, and  along  the  eastem  flank  of  Hermon,  tiap  rock 
abounds ;  the  latter  is  the  oommencement  of  the  gieat 
trap-flelds  of  Haur&n  (Porter,  Dama$nt$^  ii,  240  8q.). 

Ovcr  the  Jura  limestone  there  is  in  many  places  a 
more  recent  cretaoeous  deposit;  its  oolor  is  gray,  and 
sometimes  pure  white.  It  is  soft,  and  abounds  in  flinta 
and  foseils,  ammonites,  echinites,  ostraa,  chenopus,  ne- 
rinca,  etc,  ofteu  occurring  in  large  bcds,  as  at  Bhamdi^ 
above  Beyriit.    Fossil  fish  are  also  foond  imbedded  in 
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^  rock  near  tfae  mcient  Gehid  (ReUmd,  Patatt.  p.  821). 
Tbeae  cretaoeoos  depońts  occnr  along  the  whole  western 
flank  of  Lebuum,  and  the  lower  eastem  nnges  of  Aoti- 
Ubuion  are  whcdly  eompoMd  of  them  (D^Arrieuz,  Mi' 
moint,  u,  898 ;  Elliot,  TrmeU,  ii,  257 ;  Yolney,  ii,  280). 

Eztenńye  beda  of  aoft,  friable  aandatone  are  met  with 
both  in  LekMUion  and  Anti-Lebanoo.  Aocording  to  An- 
denoo,the  sandstoneia  of  a  morę  leoentperiod  tban  the 
eretaoeoiia  Btiata.  Thischangeinthegeologicalstnict^ 
vn  giyei  great  Tańety  to  the  eoenery  of  Lebanon.  The 
Rgnlar  and  graoefal  outlines  of  the  sandstone  ridgea 
eontiast  well  with  the  bolder  and  mora  abrapt  limestone 
ełilb  ind  peaks,  whiie  the  luddy  hue  and  sombre  pine 
foreits  of  the  fonner  xelieve  the  intenae  whiteneas  of  the 
htter. 

Goal  haa  been  foond  in  the  diatiict  .of  Metn,  east  of 
Bmftt,  but  it  ia  impoie,  and  the  reins  are  too  thin  to 
icpay  mining.  Iron  is  foond  in  the  central  and  aouth- 
em  portioDs  of  Lebanon,  and  there  ia  an  eztensiye  aalt 
manh  on  one  of  the  eastem  steppes  of  Anti-Lebanon 
(Porter,  DamaMciOf  i,  161 ;  Handbook,  p.  863 ;  Yohiey,  i, 
281;  BaTckhanlt,p.27). 

1  The  Botamf  of  Lebanon,  like  the  geology,  is  to  a 
grett  extent  onknown.  It  appears  to  be  very  rich  in 
ibc  abundanoe,  the  variety,  and  the  beautj  of  the  trees, 
sbrabe,  and  llowen  of  these  noble  mountains.  The 
great  rariety  of  dimate,  from  the  tropical  heat  of  the 
Jordan  TalleT  at  the  base  of  Hermon,  to  the  etemal 
oMms  on  ita  aummit,  affoids  space  and  fittiog  bome  for 
the  vegetAble  prodacts  of  nearly  every  part  of  the  globe. 
The  fopBflta  of  Lebanon  were  celebrated  througbout  the 
andent  world.  Ita  oedais  were  oaed  in  the  temples  and 
paiaces  of  Jeraaalem  (1  Kinga  Ti;  2  Sam.  v,  11 ;  £zra 
ni,  7 ;  ba.  xiv,  8 ;  Joeephua,  War,  v,  6, 2),  Romę  (Pliny, 
U,  iV.  ziii,  11),  and  Aaajnria  (lAyard,  A'tii.  and  Bab,  p. 
366,644) ;  and  the  pine  and  oak  were  extensively  em* 
pioyedinBliip-bailding(£zek.xxyii,4-6).  See  Ckdar. 
On  theae  naountaina  we  have  stiU  the  cedar,  pine,  oak 
of  serefal  yjuietiea,  terebinth,janiper,  walnut,  pLane,  pop- 
kr,  wiUow,  arbatna,  olive,  mólberry,  carob,  fig,  pistachio, 
fycamore,  hawthom,  apricot,  plum,  pear,  apple,  quince, 
ponegranate,  oiange,  lemon,  palm,  and  iMinana.  The 
viiie  aboun<la  everywhere.  Oleanders  linę  the  streama, 
aad  rhododcndrona  crown  the  peaka  higber  up,  with  the 
lod^-nee,  i^y,  bcrberry,  and  honeyauckle.  The  loftieat 
tammita  are  almoat  bare,  owing  to  the  oold  and  extreme 
M-iicaa.  There  are  eren  here,  howerer,  aome  rarietiea 
of  Iow  prickiy  ahmbe,  which  lie  on  the  giouid  like  cnah- 
ŃNia,  and  kwk  almoat  aa  aaplcaa  aa  the  gravel  from  which 
they  spring.  Many  of  the  flowera  are  bright  and  beau- 
tifol— ihe  anemone,  toiip,  pink,  ranunculua,  geranium, 
crocus,  lily,  atar  of  Bethlebem,  conrolrulua,  etc  Thia- 
tk»  abound  in  immenae  rariety.  The  cerealt  and  re^f- 
taUtt  indode  wheat,  harley,  maize,  Icntila,  beana,  peaa, 
canota,  tumipa,  potatoea,  melona,  pumpkina,  cncumbera, 
tobacco,  cotton,and  numeroua  othera. 

Imgation  ia  extenarely  piacticed,  and  wherercr  wa- 
ter  i»  abondant  the  cropa  are  luxnriant.  Ptobably  in  no 
part  of  the  world  are  there  more  atriking  ezamplea  of 
the  trinmph  of  industry  over  rugged  and  intractable 
oatare  thain  along  the  weatem  alopea  of  Lebanon.  The 
tteepeat  banka  are  terraced ;  every  little  ahelf  and  cran- 
BT  in  the  clifla  ia  occupted  by  the  thrifty  huabandman, 
tnd  planted  with  Tinę  or  mólberry  (Robinaon,  iii,  14,21, 
615;  Pbrter,Z>amaaeiu,ii,288;  ^omftooł,  p.  410, 418). 

3.  Zoolog. — GonaidómUe  numbera  of  wild  beaata  adll 
inhabit  the  retircd  glena  and  higher  peaka  of  Lebanon, 
indnding  jackala,  hyenaa,  wolyea,  beara,  and  panthera  (2 
KiiigsxiT,9;  ońit.iT,8;  Uah.ii,17).    See  Pauestime. 

Anti-Libanoa  ia  more  thinly  peopled  than  ita  aiater 
nogę,  and  it  ia  more  abundantly  atocked  with  wild 
toatab  Eaglea,  Yultorea,  and  other  birda  of  prey  may 
be  aeen  day  after  day  aweeping  in  circlea  round  the 
beetling  eÓtb.  Wild  awine  are  numeroua,  and  yaat 
bada  of  gagęllea  nam  over  the  bleak  eaatem  ateppea. 
See  Zooix>aT. 

rv.  CUmate, — There  are  great  yarietiea  of  dimate 


and  temperatore  in  Lebanon.  Li  the  platn  of  Dao,  at 
the  fountain  of  the  Jordan,  the  heat  and  vegetation  are 
almoat  tropical,  and  the  eshalationa  from  the  maiahy 
plain  render  the  whole  region  unhealthy.  The  aemi- 
nomada  who  inhabit  it  are  aa  dark  in  complexion  aa 
£gyptiana.  The  thermometer  often  stands  at  98^  Fahr. 
in  the  ahade  oń  the  aite  of  Dan,  while  it  doea  not  riee 
above  82^  on  the  top  of  Hermon.  The  coaat  along  the 
weatem  baae  of  Lebanon,  tbough  very  aultry  during  the 
anmmer  montha,  ia  not  unhealthy.  The  fresh  aea-breeze 
which  aeta  in  in  the  evening  keepa  the  night  compara- 
tively  cool,  and  the  air  ia  dry  and  free  from  miaama. 
Snów  nerer  falla  on  the  coaat,  and  it  Lb  very  rarely  aeen 
at  a  lower  elevation  than  2000  feet.  Froat  is  unknown. 
In  the  plaina  of  Ccele-Sjrria  (8000  feet)  and  Damaacua 
(abottt  2800  feet),  anow  faUa  more  or  less  evcry  wintcr, 
aometimea  eight  incheadeep  on  the  atreeta  and  terraced 
roofa  of  Damaacua,  while  the  roada  are  too  rough  and 
hard  with  froat  for  trayelling.  The  main  ridgea  of 
Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon  are  generally  covered  with 
anow  from  December  to  Maroh,  aometimea  ao  deeply 
that  the  roada  are  for  weeka  togethcr  impaasable.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  aummer  the  higher  parta  of  the  moun- 
taina  are  cool  and  pleasant,  the  air  ia  extremely  dry, 
and  malaria  ia  unknown.  From  the  beginning  of  June 
till  about  the  20th  of  September  rain  never  falla,  and 
clouda  are  rarely  aeen.  At  the  latter  datę  the  autumn 
raina  begin,  generally  aocompanied  with  atorma  of  thun- 
der  and  vivid  lightning.  January  and  Febroary  are 
the  coldeat  montha.  The  harley  hanreat  begins,  on  the 
plain  of  Phoenicia,  about  the  end  of  April,  but  in  the 
upper  altitudea  it  ia  not  gathered  in  till  the  beginnuig 
of  August  During  the  summer,  in  the  yillage  of  Shum- 
l&n,  on  the  western  decliyity  of  Lebanon,  at  an  eleyation 
of  2000  feet,  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  the  thermom- 
eter doea  not  rise  aboye  88^  Fahr.,  and  in  the  night  it 
usually  goea  down  to  76^.  From  June  20th  to  August 
20th  the  barometer  often  doea  not  yary  a  quarter  of  an 
inch ;  there  are  few  doudy  daya,  and  scarcely  eyen  a 
alight  ahower.  At  Blud&n,  in  Anti-Lebanon,  with  an 
eleyation  of  4800  feet,  the  air  ia  extremely  dry,  and  the 
thermometer  neyer  riaea  in  aummer  aboye  82^  Fahr.  in 
the  ahade.  The  nighta  are  cool  and  pleasant  The  m- 
rocco  wind  ia  aeyerely  felt  along  the  coast  and  on  the 
weatem  alopea  of  Lebanon,  but  not  ao  much  in  Anti- 
Lebanon*  It  blowa  occaaionally  during  March  and 
April.  Dew  ia  almoat  unknown  along  the  mountain 
ridgea,  but  in  the  Iow  plaina,  and  especially  at  the  baae 
of  Hermon,  it  ia  yery  abundant  (Psa.  cxxxiii,  3). 

y.  Hittorieai  Noticea* — Lebanon  ia  first  mentioned  aa 
a  boundaiy  of  the  country  giyen  by  the  Lord  in  coye- 
nant  promise  to  larael  (Deut  i,  7;  xi,  24).  To  the 
dwelleiB  in  the  paiched  and  thiraty  aoutb,  or  on  the  aul- 
try banka  of  the  Nile,  the  anowa,  and  atreama,  and  yer- 
dant  ibreata  of  Lebanon  muat  haye  aeemed  an  ^earthly 
paradiae.  By  auch  a  contiaat  we  can  understand  Mo- 
8ea'a  tonching  petition, "  I  pray  thee  let  me  go  oyer  and 
aee  the  good  land  that  ia  beyond  Jordan,  that  goodly 
moontain,  and  Lebanon*'  (Deut  iii,  25).  The  mountaina 
were  originally  inhabited  by  a  number  of  warlike,  inde- 
pendent tribea,  aome  of  whom  Joahua  conquered  on  the 
banka  of  Lakę  Merom  (xi,  2-18).  They  are  said  to  haye 
been  of  Phcenidan  atock  (Pliny,  y,  17 ;  £u6ebius,  Onom, 
a.  y. ;  compare  1  Kinga  y).  Further  north  were  the  Hi- 
yitea  (Judg.  iii,  8),  and  the  Giblitea,  and  Arkites,  whoae 
namea  atill  ding  to  the  ruina  of  their  ancient  atrong- 
holda.  See  Gibute^  Arkite.  The  Israelltea  neyer 
completdy  aubdued  thero,  but  the  enterprising  Phoeni- 
ciana  appear  to  haye  had  them  under  their  power,  or  in 
their  pay,  for  they  got  dmber  fur  their  fleeta  from  the 
mountaina,  and  they  were  able  to  aupply  Solomon  from 
the  aame  foreata  when  building  the  Tempie  (1  Kinga  y, 
9-11 ;  Ezek.  xxyii,  9  8q.).  At  a  later  period  we  find  the 
king  of  Aaayria  felling  ita  timber  for  his  military  en- 
gines  (Isa.  xiy,  8 ;  xxxyii,  24 ,  £zek.  xxxi,  16),  and  it  ia 
mentioned  on  the  cuneiform  inscriptiona  (q,  y.).  Dio- 
dorua  Siculua  relates  that  in  like  manner  Antigonua* 
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During  the  conąaeats  of  David  and  the  ecnnmerrial 
pTOBperit]r  of  the  natinn  uDder  Solomon,  the  Jeira  b«- 
eanw  tuUj  acqiiainted  with  tbe  richaeea,  the  gnndeur, 


Hatli 


■nd  the  laxuriant  foliage  of  Łebanon,  and  erer  aflet 
tbat  iDounUiD  waa  reRarded  aa  tho  emblem  of  wealth 
and  majeety.  Tbua  the  Paalmist  ayt  of  tbc  M<!saiah'i 
kiiigdom,"The  ftait  thereof  aball  thake  like  Ubanon' 
(lx»ii,  IB);  and  Solomon,  ptaUing  the  beauly  of  the 
Brid»Krooiii,  wrilea,  "His  counłenince  ia  ta  Lebanon, 
exeeUent  aa  the  cedan"  (Cant.  v,  15).  Isaiah  aln  pre- 
dicU  of  tbe  Churcb,  "The  glory  of  Lebanon  aball  be 
given  to  it"  (xxxv,  2;  raroparo  lx,  18;  Hos.  xiv,  5,  6). 
Indeed.  in  Scripture,  Lebanon  is  veiy  generallv  men- 
tioneil  in  conneclion  witb  tbo  cedar-trces  with  which  it 
aboundeil;  but  il«  wines  are  alsn  noticed  (Hos.  .tiv,  8); 
■nd  in  Cant.  it,  1 1 ;  Hoa.  xiT,  7,  it  is  celcbrated  fot  v«- 
rioiis  kinds  of  fragiant  plants.  Lebanon  it  gnatly  cele- 
braled  buth  in  sacred  and  rbusical  writen,  and  much  of 
the  lublimc  imag^ry  of  the  propheta  of  Ihe  Old  Test.  19 
borrowed  fnirn  Ihii  mounUin  (e.g.  Psa.  xxix,  5,6;  civ, 
18-18;  CanLii-,B,16;  l5a.ii,I8;  Zech.  xi,  1,2). 

Anti-l*banon  seems  to  łun'e  been  early  broughl  im- 
der  the  sway  of  Iłamaacui,  though  amid  its  soutbern 
Btrongholds  wcrc  some  flerce  (ribe*  who  pieseryed  Iheir 
independence  down  to  a  Ule  period  (1  Chroń.  v,  19-23; 
Joaephiu, ,l>ir.  xui,  II,  3;  Strabo,  xvi,  p.  755,  756). 
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During  the  reign  of  tbe  Sekiidd«  aeyeral  ]Aige  alita 
wtre  foBnded  or  rebuUt  in  theae  mountains,  aa  Laodi- 
.  oea  at  tbe  nonbon  end  of  Anti-Lehanon,  Cfaaloa  at  ita 
esstem  base,  Abila  in  che  wild  glen  nf  Lbe  Abana  (Laka 
iii,  1).  See  ABit_i.  Ac  the  commencement  of  ouraia, 
Lebanon,  with  tbe  reet  of  Syria,  passed  into  the  banda 
of  Romę,  and  under  iis  fostóing  nJe  grcat  citics  were 
builc  and  beautiful  lemples  ereoled.  The  heigbta  on 
wbirh  baal-ńres  had  bomed  in  pnmeval  tinKa,  and  Lhe 
gmve«  Khere  tbe  lude  mountain  Iribcs  wanbipped  their 

tbisday  eicitetheadmiratioo  ofevery  Irarellei.  Greec« 
icself  cannot  aurpass  in  giandeut  the  (emplea  of  Ba'albek 
and  Chalcis.  'ibere  aie  morę  Ihan  Ihirty  lemplea  in 
Lebanon  and  AnEi-Lebanon  (Potter,  i/oHdbooŁ,  p.  4^4, 
457,557,411;  comp.  Kohinaon,  iii,  438,  625). 

During  the  waii  of  tJie  Seleucida^  the  Komana,  and 
the  Saiaoens,  tbe  inbabitania  of  Lebanon  probably  ra- 
mained  in  co[Dparative  aectuity.  When,  under  tbe 
Muslem  nile,  Cbristianity  waa  almoat  eKtjrpaCed  from 
the  leat  of  Syria,  it  retained  ita  hołd  tbere;  and  the 
ifaroiairt  (q.  v.),  who  still  occupy  the  grenter  pait  of 
the  ran^  aie  doubtleia  the  lineal  descendanta  of  tbe  old 
Syriana.  The  sect  origioated  in  the  7th  century,  wheo 
the  monk  Maron  tanght  tbem  tho  UgnoChelitic  hereey. 
In  tbe  12t]]  century  tliey  aubtcitted  to  tbe  pc^ie,  and 
have  evet  ainee  temained  demted  Pafusla.  They  num- 
ber  about  200,000.  Tbe  Dniu  (q.  r.\  thar  henditai; 
foes,  dwell  in  tbo  aautbem  aection  of  tbe  rangę,  aud 
niuober  about  80,000.  Tbe  jealouiiea  and  feuds  of  tbe 
rival  secta,  fanned  by  a  cruel  and  comipt  ^vemnient, 
ofUn  deaolate  "that  fcoodly  mountun"  witb  Gre  and 
swonL  Anti-Lebanon  bas  a  conuderaUe  Christian  pop- 
ulatiou,  but  tbey  are  niixed  witb  Mohammedans,  and 
have  no  political  status.  The  wbole  rangę  is  utider  łba 
authority  of  the  pasha  of  Damaaciu. 

The  American  miseionaries  have  eatablished  aerenl 
scboola  among  the  people  of  Lebanon,  and  ka  aome 
yeais  past  pteating  succesa  bas  attended  tbetr  cfforts  ia 

[emipled  by  lhe  wiolent  outbreak  among  lhe  Dnise*  in 
18G0,  endiiig  in  a  wholesale  massacre  of  the  Christians. 
On  the  BupprcHgon  of  Ibis,  a  Haronite  gDvenłor  waa 
■ppointed  oveT  tbe  diatnct  by  lhe  Turkisb  gorenunent, 
under  the  protecturate  of  the  Gve  great  European  power& 
V.  ZiffroftirT.— Bobinaon,  fiiUico;  BaeareAfi,  iii.  344, 
845,  439 ;  Kilt«,  Pidorial  Hittory  o/  PaltUinr,  Ininid. 
p.  xxxii-xxxv,  lv;  Reland,  Puicesrńn,  i,  311;  Hosen- 
maOa.  BiiliMch,  A  lUrtluiiH.  ii,  ise-.  Rawatr,  PalaitiKi, 
p.29-36;I>'ArTieax,  ,tf™oi™,ii,  250;  Volncv,  Ctyiije 
«  Sgrir,  i,  243 ;  Seetzen,  in  Zach's  MonaH.  Carrapoi^. 
June,i806;  Bitrckha^t,  TrartliinSyr.p.  1  sq.;  Kicb- 
ler,lł'atf/(iArłm,p.l02,etc.;  Irtiy  andUangles, /"ran-ii, 
p. 206-220;  Buckingham,  .4 ni5rritet,p.4C8sq.-.  Ki*k, 
in  Mutionary  Herald,  1824;  Elliot,  Trardl,  ii,  376; 
Hogg,  KiBf  (o  .4/fin«i™, /muofcm,  c*Ł,  i,  219  Bq. .  iL 
81  Bq.;  Addi>on,/>aIm)irtiaDi(Z)ama>fiu,ii,43-S2;  Rit- 
ter's  Erdhmdr.  xTii,  dir.  1 ;  RotHnson>  Ratardut,  new 
edit.,  iii,  584-fi25 ;  Bibtiollufa  Sitfra,  1843,  p.  205-253 ; 
p.  1-28,  243-262, 447-480, 663-700 :  Scbwan,  Pal- 
,55;  Kelly's  %rta  oiaJ  »o/y  Z,(inf,p. 76-165;  Por- 
iamaieut  (Lond.  185.'i);  TbaiOKlB, Land m^ Boot, 
;  Vaa  de  Ydrte,  Trartli,  etc,  voL  i ;  Churchill,  /,»*. 
(London.  1853,  iati2>;  also  Dniu  (nd  Marrmila 
I.1862J;  Tristram, /.iiikI  o/* /snuł  (London.  Ifte5): 
er,  in  the  Qii(rTlrrlg  Slafemml  of  the  "  l'ale«tine 
Exploration  Fund,"  ApriI,  1871,  p.  107  aq.    See  Pai.gs- 

Zi*b'afith  (Heb.  l,fbaSih',  r.iX3V,  lioatun;  Sept. 
AajSniiS),  a  city  in  the  southem  part  of  Jndab,  L  e. 
(Jwib.xr,82);  ebcwbere  morę  fully  Bm-H-i.e- 
(Josh.  xix,  6);  also  Bn-H-BTRKi  (I  Chmn.  ir, 
31).  The  asBocialed  names  in  all  Ibese  passaees  sug- 
I  location  in  tbe  wild  aoutb-westem  part  of  the 
posMbly  at  (he  luined  site  msrked  on  Yan  de 
Vclde's  ifap  at  Sbtla,  on  wady  Suniyeh,  not  veiy  far 
ftom  Elusa,  towarda  Uaia. 
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ŁebbA^ns  (Ai /3/Jaioc)»  a  snmanKi  of  Judas  ot  Jode 
(ICatt.  X|  3),  one  of  the  twelve  apostles ;  a  memberi  to- 
getber  with  hu  nameflake  **l8carioV' James  the  son  of 
Alphcos,  and  Simon  Zelotes,  of  the  Ust  of  the  three  sec- 
tions  of  the  apoetoUc  body.  The  name  Judas  only, 
withoat  any  distinguishing  mark,  occun  in  the  lists 
giren  in  Lukę  vi,  16;  Acts  i,  18;  and  in  John  xivy  22 
(where  ¥re  find  ''Judas  not  Iscarioi**  aąnong  the  apos- 
tles),  but  the  apoetle  has  been  generaUy  identified  with 
**Lebb0us  whose  sumame  wasThaddaus*'  (Acj6/3aioc  ó 
jruA^fic  Baddaioc)  (Matt.  x,8 ;  Mark  iii,  18),  tbough 
SchleieTmacher  (jCriiical  Euay  on  SU  lAike^  p.  93)  tzeats 
ińth  Kom  any  soch  attempt  to  reooncile  the  lists.  In 
both  the  last  qaoted  places  there  is  considerable  yariety 
of  resdingi  some  Ml^  haring  both  in  Matt.  and  Maik 
Ki^jiaioc  or  ^aŁiaioc  alone,  othera  introdncing  the 
name  'lovŁac^  or  Judaa  ZeloUa^  in  Matt.,  where  the  Yul- 
giUe  leads  Thaddaus  alone,  which  is  adopted  by  Lach- 
mann  in  his  Berlin  edition  of  1832.  This  coufusion  is 
Btill  furtber  uicreased  by  the  tradition  preserred  by  Eu- 
sebius  (//.  £.  i,  18)  that  the  tnie  name  of  Thomas  (the 
Lwio)  wss  Judas  (loy^ac  6  koi  Oui/iac),  and  that  Thad- 
dcua  was  one  of  the  **  seventy,''  identilied  by  Jerome  in 
Matt  X  with  '^  Judas  Jacobi,"  aa  well  as  by  the  thcories 
of  modem  scHoIars,  who  regard  the  "  Levi"  (Aeuic  o  rov 
'AX^iov)  of  Mark  ii,  14 :  Lukę  r,  27,  who  is  called  ^  Le- 
b«"  (AłjŚ^c)  by  Or^n  {Cont,  CeU,  L  i,  §  62),  as  the 
nme  with  Lebbeus.  The  safest  way  oat  of  thesc  ac- 
knowledged  difficulties  is  to  hołd  fasŁ  to  the  ordinaiily 
rM«ived  opinion  that  Jude,  Lebbieas,  and  Thaddiens 
were  three  names  for  the  same  apostle,  who  is  thercfore 
aaid  by  Jerome  (m  Matt.  x)  to  have  been  "  trionimus," 
nther  than  intrmluce  confusion  into  the  apostolic  cata- 
kipKs,  and  render  them  enoneous  either  in  e^cess  or  de- 
fect.    See  Thaddacs. 

The  interpretation  of  the  names  Lebboeas  and  Thad- 
dgm  ia  a  ąnestion  beset  with  airoost  cqual  difficulty, 
The  former  is  interpreted  by  Jerome  "  hearty,"  corcw- 
hm,  as  fmm  2^,  corf  and  Thaddeus  has  been  erroneous- 
ly  supposcd  to  have  a  cognate  signification,  homopecto- 
ronsy  as  frona  the  Syriac  ^C,  pectus  (Lightfoot,  Hora 
UA.  p,  235 ;  Bengel,  Matł,  x,  8),  the  tnie  signification 
of  IP  being  mamma  (AngL  tmt)  (Buxtorf,  Lex,  Talm, 
pi.  2565).  Winer  (Realteórferh.  s.  v.)  would  combine  the 
two,  and  interpret  them  as  meaning  Hertftukmd,  An- 
othcr  interpretation  of  Lebbieus  is  th€  young  Uon  (jkun- 
otba)^  as  from  »^nb,  łeo  (Schleusner,  s.  v.),  while  light- 
foot and  Baumg.-Crusius  would  derive  it  from  Lebba^  a 
mańtime  town  of  Galilee  mentioned  by  Pliny  {flitł,  Nat, 
V,  19),  where,  however,  the  ordinar>'  reading  is  Jebba, 
Thaddanis  appears  in  Syriac  under  the  form  Adai ;  hence 
Michaelis  admits  the  idea  that  Adai,  Thaddieus,  and  Ju- 
das may  be  dtfferent  reprcsentations  of  the  same  word 
uv,370),  and  Wordsworth  {Gr,  Test,  in  Matt,  x,  8)  idcn- 
tifies  Thaddieus  with  Judas,  as  both  from  nn'in,  "  to 
pnise^"  Chrysostom  (De  Prod.  Jud.  L  i,  c.  ii)  says  that 
there  was  a  ''Judas  Zelotes**  among  the  disciples  of  our 
Lnd,  whom  he  ideńtifies  with  the  apostle.— Smith.   See 

ŁebeuC  Jean,  a  French  priest  and  antiquary,  was 
bom  at  Auxerre  March  6, 1687,  and  became  a  priest  in 
the  eathednl  of  his  uative  place.  Later  he  madę  an 
tttiqQarian  risit  thiough  France,  and  in  1740  was  cho- 
Ka  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inacriptions,  for  which 
he  wiole  noany  memoirs.  He  died  in  1760.  Lebeuf 
pobiished  seyeral  dissertations  on  French  history,  for  a 
lut  of  wbich,  see  Hoefer,  A^bar.  Biog.  Gin,  xxx,  84. 

Łebi,  Zflebiyah.    See  Lion. 

Łeblołłd,  Gabpard  Michei^  a  noted  French  ecck- 
óaatie  and  antiquary,  was  bom  at  Caen  Nov.  24, 1738, 
nd,  after  entering  the  priesthood,  became  abbot  of  Ver- 
Błort.  Later  be  lived  in  Paris  as  keeper  of  the  Maza- 
no Ubnry.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Institute, 
and  wmte  seyerai  archieological  treatises.  He  died  June 
I< ,  1809.    See  Hoefer,  iVoup.  Biog,  Gin.  xxx,  97. 


laebon,  Joseph,  a  noted  French  priest  and  poUti-  • 
cian,  was  bom  Sept  25, 1765,  at  Arras ;  pursued  his  stnd- 
ies  under  the  Brethren  of  the  Oratory,  and  entered  their 
order  alterwards;  then  taught  rhetoric  at  one  of  their 
coUeges;  but  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Keyolution  he 
caught  the  intoxication  of  the  hour,  and  finally  became 
one  of  the  worst  Terrorists,  mingUng  beastly  profligacy 
with  nnąuenchable  bloodthirstiness.  Ho  was  particu- 
larly  seyere  upon  the  clergy,  morę  especially  monastics; 
but  when  the  reaction  set  in  he  suffered  for  his  conduct 
death-punishment  by  the  guillotine  in  1795,  at  Amiens. 
See  Lacroix's  Pressensd,  ReUgUm  and  the  Rtign  of  Ter- 
ror,pb200,407. 

Łebonab.    See  Frankikcense. 

Ziebo'nab  (Heb.  LebanaA'^  m^zhyfrankincense,  as 
often ;  Sept.  Ac/3ciiva),  a  town  near  Shiloh,  north  of  the 
spot  where  the  Benjamite  youth  were  directed  to  cap- 
turę  the  Shilonite  maidens  at  the  yearly  festiyal  hdd 
"  on  the  north  side  of  Bethel,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
highway  that  goeth  up  from  Bethel  to  Sbechem"  (Judg. 
xxi,  19).  The  earliest  modem  roention  of  it  is  in  the 
Itinerary  of  the  Jewish  traveller  hap-Parchi  (A.D.  cir. 
1320),  who  describes  it  under  the  name  of  Lułńn,  and 
refera  especially  to  its  oorrespondence  with  the  passage 
in  Judges  (see  Asher's  Benjamin  ofTudela,  ii, 435).  Bro- 
cardus  mentions  it  as  a  yery  handsome  village,  by  the 
name  of  Lemna,  four  leagues  south  of  NablAs,  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  road  to  Jerusalem  (chap.  vii,  p.  178). 
The  identity  of  this  place  was  again  suggested  by  Maun- 
drell,  who  calls  it  Jjeban  (Trat,  p.  86).  It  is  no  donbt 
the  Lubban  yisited  by  Dr.  Robinson  on  his  way  from  Je- 
rusalem to  Nablfts  (BA,  BetearcheSf  iii,  90).  He  de- 
scribes the  khan  el-Lubban  as  being  now  in  rains;  but 
near  by  is  a  fine  fountain  of  running  water.  From  it  a 
beautiful  oyal  plain  extends  north  about  fifteen  minutes, 
with  perhaps  half  that  breadth,  Iiring  here  deep  among 
the  high  rocky  hills.  About  the  middle  of  the  western 
side,  a  narrow  chasm  through  the  roountain,  called  wady 
el-Lubban,  carries  off  the  waters  of  the  plain  and  sur- 
rounding  tract  The  yillage  of  Lubban  is  situatcd  on 
the  north-west  acclivity,  considerably  aboye  tbe  plain. 
It  is  inhabited;  has  the  appearance  of  an  old  place ;  and 
in  the  rocks  aboye  it  are  excayated  sepulchres  (comp. 
De  Saiilcy,  Narratire,  i,  94, 95;  Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  180; 
Wilson,  ii,  292  sq. ;  Bonar,  p.  363 ;  Mislin,  iii,  319 ;  Por> 
ter,  Handbook,  p.  330;  Van  de  Yelde,  3Iemoir,  p.  330; 
Tristram,  p.  160). 

Łebrija,  Mia\:s  Ahtonius  of  (or  Lebrixa,  yul- 
garly  NebriuenńSf  from  Lebrixa  or  Lebrija,  the  old  Nc- 
brissa,  on  the  Guadalquiyir),  **  un  humanista  de  prima 
nota,"  the  Erasmus  of  Spain,  was  bom  at  that  place  in 
1442  according  to  Munnoz  (NichoL  Anton  and  Caye  say 
1444).  He  studied  in  his  natiye  city,  and  aftcrwards 
went  to  the  Uniyersity  of  Salamanca.  In  1461  he  went 
to  Italy  to  perfect  himself  in  the  classics.  He  yisited 
the  best  schook,  heard  the  most  renowned  teachers,  and 
madę  great  proficiency  in  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  etc, 
and  eyen  in  theology,  jurisprudence,  and  medicine.  Af- 
ter  ten  years  thus  eroployed  he  returoed  to  Spain,  in- 
tending  to  effect  a  reformadon,  and  with  the  special  aim 
of  promoting  classical  leaming,  in  the  uniyersities  of  that 
country.  He  first  labored  in  an  unofficial  way,  and  as 
teacher  in  the  college  of  San  Miguel  at  8eville ;  but  Sal- 
amanca was  the  object  of  his  ambition.  His  lessons  met 
with  gnat  success,  and  he  soon  became  popular  through- 
out  Spain.  He  oontributed  yery  largely  to  the  expul8ion 
ofbarbarism  from  the  seata  of  education,  and  to  the  difln- 
sion  of  a  taste  lor  elegant  and  useful  studies.  He  also 
published  a  hirge  number  of  philological  works,  such  as 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  grammars,  and  especially  a 
Latin  lexicon,  which  was  enthusiostically  receiyed  by 
the  uniyersities  of  all  countries.  He  likewiae  applied 
philology  to  theology,  and  by  that  means  caused  it  to 
make  a  great  prpgress :  in  order  to  correct  the  text  of 
the  Yulgate,  he  compared  it  with  the  older  texts,  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  originals,  and  was  one  of  the  chief 
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writen  on  the  Polyglot  of  the  Alcala,  prefMired  under 
the  direction  of  cardinal  Ximenea.  This  ooune  natu- 
E&lly-  brought  hiro  into  conflict  with  the  scholastics, 
whose  aystem  had  to  his  day  prerailed.  He  was  chaiged 
with  having  approaohed  the  intricate  subject  of  theol- 
ojgy  without  any  knowledge  of  it,  and  to  have  iinder- 
takon  an  nnprecedented  labor  on  the  men  strength  of 
hia  philological  talents.  The  Inqaiiation  interfered,  and 
part  of  his  Biblical  works  were  prohibited.  He,  how- 
ever,  protested  against  this  measure  łn  his  Apologia, 
addressed  to  his  protector,  cardinal  Ximenes,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  interference  of  the  latter,  and  of  oth- 
er  influential  friends  at  the  coiirt,  he  would  no  doubt 
have  suffered  sererely  (oompare  his  Apohgioj  in  An- 
tonii BibL  Ilisp,  Vet.  ii,  310  sq.) ;  as  it  was,  he  was  ap- 
pointed,  in  1513,  professor  of  Latin  literaturę  at  the  newly 
estabUshed  Univer8ity  of  Alcala  de  Henares  {Complu- 
tum),  and  here  was  suffered  to  end  his  days  in  peace. 
He  died  July  2, 1522,  according.  to  Munnoz.  Most  of 
his  works  are  still  extant,  among  them  a  history  of  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Catbolic,  madę  by  order  of  that 
prince.  under  the  title  Decades  duce,  etc  (posthumously 
edited,  1545).  See  Nicolai  Antonii  Bibliotheca  Hispana 
(Rom.  1672),  p.  104  A,  109  B;  Du  Pin,  Xouv.  BibL  de* 
Auteurs  Ecdes,  xiv,  120-123 ;  Guil. Cave,  Scriptor,  eccL 
Historia  litter.  (Genev«,  1694),  Appendix,  p.  116  B,  118 
A;  Hefele,  Cardinal Kimenes,  p.  116, 124,879,458;  Mun- 
noz, Elogio  de  Antonio  de  Lebrijcu,  in  the  Memorias  de  la 
teal  A  cademia  de  la  Historia,  iii,  1-30 ;  Herzog,  Real- 
Encyldop.  viii,  265 ;  M^Crie,  ReformaŁion  in  Spam,  p.  61, 
76, 105.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Lebrun,  Pikbrb,  a  French  theologian,  bom  at 
BrignoUes  in  1661,  was  professor  in  several  coUeges,  and 
died  in  1729.  He  wrote,  among  other  worka,  a  Critical 
History  o/ superstiHous  Practioes  wkich  kave  seduced  the 
People  (1702).— Thomas,  Biog.  Dictionary,  p.  1388. 

Lebuin  or  Liafwln,  a  noted  colleague  of  Gregory 
in  his  mission  among  the  inhabitants  of  Friesland.  Ac- 
cording to  his  painstaking  biographer,  Huncbald,  a 
monk  of  the  convcnt  of  £lnon  in  the  lOth  century  (in 
Surius,  vi,  277,  and  in  Pertz,  ii,  360),  Lebuin  was  a  na- 
tive  of  Brittany,  and  joined  Gregory  at  Utrecht,  ha\4ng 
been  directed  to  do  so  in  a  dream.  Gregory  sent  him 
on  a  mission  to  the  neighboring  people,  and  gave  him 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Marchelin  or  Morcellin  as  assistant. 
They  preached  with  great  success,  and  soon  establishcd 
a  church  at  Wulpen,  on  the  eastem  shore  of  the  Yssel, 
and  another  at  Deventer.  Theae  churches  aiterwards 
closing  by  an  invasion  of  the  Saxons,  Lebuin  coura- 
geously  re8olved  to  go  as  a  missionary  among  that  nar 
tion,  and  went  to  Marklo,  one  of  their  principal  cities; 
later  he  went  further  north,  towards  the  Weser,  and 
there  was  weli  received  by  an  influential  chief  named 
Folkbert,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  Christian.  Folk- 
bertadvisedhim  not  to  visit  Marklo  during  the  reunion 
which  was  held  there  yearly  to  discuss  the  generał  in- 
terests  of  the  nation,  but  to  oonceal  himaelf  in  the  house 
of  one  of  his  friends,  Davo.  Lebuin,  however,  did  not 
abide  by  this  counsel,  and  went  to  the  assembly.  Being 
aware  how  **omnis  concionis  iUius  mnltitudo  ex  diver8is 
partibus  coacta  primo  suonim  proavorum  seryare  con- 
tendit  instituta,  numinibus  videlicet  suis  vota  solvens 
ac  sacrificia,"  he  appeaied  in  the  midst  of  the  assembled 
warriors  dressed  in  his  priestly  lobes,  the  cross  in  one 
hand  and  the  Gospel  in  the  other,  and  annonnced  him- 
aelf as  an  envoy  of  the  Most  High,  the  one  true  God 
and  creator  of  all  things,  to  whom  all  must  tam,  forsak- 
ing  our  idols :  "  but,"  said  he,  at  the  dose  of  his  addiess, 
•*if  you  wickedly  persist  in  your  errors,  you  will  soon 
lepent  it  bitterly,  for  in  a  short  time  there  will  come  a 
courageous,  pradent,  and  strong  moimrch  of  the  neigh- 
borhood  who  will  overwh«lm  you  like  a  torrent,  destroy- 
ing  all  with  flre  and  sword,  taking  your  wives  and  chil- 
dren  to  be  his  servants,  and  subjecting  all  who  are  left 
to  his  rale.**  This  discourse  greatly  excited  the  8axons 
agAiost  him;  bot  one  of  them,  Buto,  took  his  part,  and 


Lebuin  was  permitted  to  depart  onharmed.  He  now 
returaed  to  Friesland,  and  rebuilt  the  church  of  DeveQ- 
ter,  where  he  remained  until  his  deatb.  When  Liodgcr 
boilŁ  a  third  time  the  church  which  had  been  again  d&> 
stroyed  during  an  inrasion  of  the  Saxon8  in  776,  the 
remains  of  Lebuin  were  disoovered.  Lebuin  is  not  to 
be  mistaken  for  Lirin,  the  pupil  of  Augustine,  wbo  went 
to  evangelize  Brabant  towards  the  middle  of  the  7th 
century.  The  biography  of  Livin,  believed  to  hare 
beoi  written  by  Boniface,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  con- 
sidered  as  lefnring  to  the  apostle  of  Germany.  It  is 
fuli  of  legends,  and  of  no  historical  value.  See  F.  W. 
Rettberg,  K,  GescJL  Deutschiands,  ii,  405, 536, 509.— Her- 
zog, Reat-EticyUop.  viii,  266 ;  Wetzer  u.  Wclte,  Kirchem- 
Lexihon,  vi,  401  sq. 

Łe'call  (Heb.  Lecah%  tlA,  perh.  for  ns^%  a josr- 

wy,  but  according  to  FUrst,  annexaHon ;  Sept.  Ai;^^  ^>  r. 
Knxa^  and  Arfxóp ;  Vulg.  Lecha"),  a  place  in  the  tribe 
of  Judah  founded  by  £r  (or  rather,  perhaps,  by  a  son  of 
his  named  Lecah),  the  lirst- named  son  of  Shelah  (1 
Chroń,  iv,  21).  Aa  Mareshah  is  stated  in  the  same  con- 
nection  to  have  been  founded  by  a  member  of  the  same 
family,  we  may  conjectuie  that  Lecah  (if  indeed  a  town) 
lay  in  the  same  vicinity,  perhaps  westerly. 

Łecdne,  Charles,  a  French  Protestant  theologian, 
was  bom  in  1647  at  Caen,  in  Nomandy.  After  stody- 
ing  theology  at  Sedan,  Geneva,  and  Saumur,  he  was  in 
1672  appointed  pastor  at  Honfleur.  In  1682  he  supplied 
for  one  year  the  Chureh  of  Charenton,  but  was  accosed 
of  Pelagianism  by  Sartre,  pastor  of  Montpellier.  Una- 
ble  to  obtain  from  the  Consistoiy  of  Charenton  a  oertifi- 
cate  of  orthodoxy  such  as  he  desired,  he  appeakd  to  the 
next  national  synod,  where  he  was  warmly  sustained 
by  Allix,  but  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  sud- 
denly  put  an  end  to  the  discussion.  Lec^ne  went  to 
Holland,  and  there  connected  himself  with  the  Armin- 
ians.  He  then  went  to  £ngłand,  but,  refusing  to  be  le- 
ordained,  and  being,  moreover,  strongly  suspected  of  So- 
cinianism,  he  was  unable  to  acoomplish  anything  there, 
and  retumed  to  Holland,  where  he  remained  until  1697. 
He  then  went  again  to  England,  and  settled  at  London. 
He  vainly  tried  to  found  an  Arminian  Church  in  the 
English  metropoUs.  He  died  in  1703.  Lec^ae  was, 
even  by  his  theok)gical  adversaries,  considered  a  very 
leamed  theologian.  A  plan  of  his  for  the  translation  oC 
the  Bibie  was  taken  up  by  his  son,  Michel  Lec^ne  (Amst. 
1741, 2  vol8.  folio) :  Projet  d'une  nowotUe  rersiom  Frań- 
coise  de  la  BtUe  (Rotterdam,  1696,  8vo ;  translated,  An 
JSssay  for  a  new  Translation  o/ the  Bible^  wherein  is 
shoum  that  there  is  a  necessity/or  a  neto  Transiaiion,  2d 
ed.,  to  which  is  added  a  table  of  the  tcxts  of  Script4ire 
[Lond.  1727, 8vo]).  He  wrote  De  PEtat  de  Phomme  apris 
lepeche  et  de  sa  pridestination  au  salut  (Amsterd.  1684, 
12mo): — Entretiens  sur  diverses  maiikres  de  thłologie, 
etc  (1685, 12mo): — Conversations  sur  diverses  maHeres 
de  reliffion  (1687,  l2mo).  See  Colani,  in  Rerue  de  The- 
ohffie,  vit,  343  sq.,  1857 ;  Hoefer.  Nour,  Biog,  Gen.  xxix, 
185^  and  the  sketch  in  the  AtertissemenŁ  de  sa  traduc- 
tion  de  la  BiNe  (Amst  1742, 2  vo]s.  foHo).     (J.  U.  W.) 

Łeckey,  William,  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  Ire- 
land,  flourished  in  the  seoond  half  of  the  17th  century. 
He  madę  himself  conspicuous  by  the  part  he  took  in  the 
Blood  plot — an  attempt,  after  the  Restoration,  to  oompU~ 
cate  the  Konconformists  and  the  govemment  by  war- 
ring  against  Romanism.  He  was  imprisoned  May  22, 
1663,  and,  refusing  to  conform,  was  oondemned  to  deatb, 
and  executed  on  July  15  at  Gallows  Green,  near  Dublin. 
Leck^  was  a  flne  preacher  and  an  able  scholar,  a  feliow 
of  the  College  of  Dublin,  which  high  schooi  petitioaed 
for  his  life.  This  request  was  granted  upon  the  eon- 
formity  of  Leckey,  which,  as  we  have  seen  above,  he  re* 
fused.  See  Reid,  Hist.  o/ the  Presbyterian  €h.  in  Irekatdj 
ii,  275-282. 

Łeolerc,  David,  a  Protestant  theologian,  waa  bom 
at  Geneva  Feb.  19, 1591.  He  stndied  at  Genevą  Stras> 
buig,  and  Heideibeig,  and  in  1615  went  to  England  to 


LECLERC  3] 

pofaet  himfeir  b  tfa«  Mniy  ot  Hebrew.  Hfl  nibM- 
qacn[]7  ntomcd  to  bis  natiTC  plaoe,  and  in  1618  waa 
■ppoinM  pwffor  of  Ucbrew  >t  tha  u>iiT«nit]i.  He 
wił  onUiiied  kr  the  miuiMjy  in  isiS,  bhI  died  i^iril 
tl,  16H.    He  WTOtc  Qita1iimt»  taent,  ń  fnhu  mitia 
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ic  Slq>h.Clirici  (AmM.  1686,8n>):— OrotiiMa  (nu), 
ecuiperfin  ttefałigitKau  ttpotmala;  aettduiU  Slipi.  Ck- 
nd  Duttrtaliomt  pkiloli^iat  (AmUcrd.  1687,  8fo)  ^— * 
Lalin  tmuUtion  of  BuKUrTa  Sj/moffogut  (Bule,  1641, 
BvD  uid  lio) ;  BU.  SrtlaVieik  Oarid  UcUrc,  io  bia 
i^anHooa  taem ;  Seoebier,  HitL  LiOirain  dt  Gtmtt  ,- 
Hug,  La  FroKt  Pmlataiilt ;  HoeTer,  .Ymif.  Bioff.  Ci- 
tralf,  1X1,  IS6, 

I«claro,  Jomsa  Theodora,  a  Świn  PratetUnt 
Ihfokiguii  uid  OiienUliU,  w»  boni  M  Of  aeva  t!ov.  26, 
169£.  He  became  pwUr  lod  proteBsot  or  Oriental  lan- 
goMgtt  in  tbat  dcy  ia  1726,  (ud  died  in  1768.  He 
WTOU,  PrittniOyf  ciMn  It  Fmalumr,  au  lU/utatim\ 
in  prUendm  laipirii  de  ot  SUtif,  trąd.  dn  Laim  dt 
Sam-Tumlm  (Gen.  1723, 8va) :  it  is  >  work  agaiiut  tbe 
propbctj  of  the  CcTemua: — Suppińuni  au  PraerBat\f 
eimm  k  familinm  (Gen.  1728,  8to)  i— La  Piav»a  tra- 
dnU  ea  Franfaii  nr  ronina/  HArat  (Oen,  1T40  asd 
nei,  8to).  See  SenetŃer,  Hit.  Uairain  dt  Gtnitit; 
Bug,  La  framee  PnMataUe ;  Uoefet,  JVtwr.  Bieg.  Gi- 
tiraU,va,10a.     (J.N.P.) 

La  Claro,  John  (l),  fint  nunyr  of  che  Refonna- 
~  '  lanic  by  tfade,  wai  boni  at  Heans 

M  15th  Mntury.  He  wai  brongbt 
,.«  of  diTinr  truth  t^  mdiog  the  N.T. 
u  ł>'reiicb  hf  LeKrre  d'£lapl(s,  aod  in  his 
Błl  fcr  tbe  cauie  be  dued  to  poit  on  ttae  door  of  tlie 
calbcdral  a  laU  in  wbich  tbe  pope  waa  oUled  antichiiK. 
Fo  tłiia  oBeĘtce  he  waa  condeniDed  to  be  whipped  in 
Vmt  and  at  HeBnx,waa  branded  on  tbe  forehead,  and 
exiled.  Ue  retind  to  R<laoy,  then  to  Uetz  in  16!6, 
■bav  hc  cootinDed  Io  woA  al  bil  trade,  wooł-carding. 
Hoe  be  one  day  bfoke  tb«  itnagce  whicb  the  Romaniaia 
JBtendail  to  cairj  in  pTocetaJM].  InWead  of  tryine  \o 
hide  himadf,  be  boldly  coDfeaed  bia  dead,  and  waa  eon- 
iff'^  to  louful  bodily  pnniabniellt.  Hia  right  hand 
BIB  cnc  oR^  bił  noae  tom  out,  hia  ann  and  bieaat  tom 
with  icd-bot  pineen,  and  bia  bead  endicłed  witb  two 
ot  tbrM  bwDdł  ot  rad-bot  iron ;  amid  all  hia  lonnenta  be 
■mg  alood  Ehe  veT»  of  Ph.  cxt,  "  Tlieir  idola  are  ailYer 
nd  gtM,  tbe  work  of  inen'a  bśnda."  He  waa  Bnally 
thiDwn  iato  tbe  flre,  and  thne  died.  Bia  brolher  Peter, 
ibo  a  wool-cardn-,  was  chown  by  (be  Protestants  of 
Heaiut  for  tbeir  pastor,  uid  feil  a  nctim  to  peneeution 
ioIMG.  Stt:U»hfi,lAiFT{uiaPrrMataiite,Tol.-n;Ui»- 
fa,  Nt>mv.  Biog.  Giminiit,  xxx,  198 ;  Bnwning.  Hutory 
oftit  augaaKKt,  i,  28. 

Łe  Cleio,  John  (2).    8ee  Clebi:,  Le. 

Leclerc,  IiBTlTaiit  Jo«<,  a  French  pnest,  ww  boni 
ia  Paiis  Ang.  22,  1677,  atudied  theokigy,  and  waa  then 
idmitted  into  the  cwmninnitT  of  the  preuhen  of  St.  Sul- 
\act,  wat  liceoaed  by  tbe  SorboDoe  in  1TD4,  and  taugbt 
tbeob^t;  al  Tulle  and  at  Orleans.  In  1722  be  became 
ptincipal  of  the  tbeologicil  seminirY  at  Oriean^  and 
dKdMay6,1736.  He  publiahed,  besides  other  woika,  A 
Criikal  /Mter  on  Bat/Wt  DuttonaFy.  Sce  Uoefer,  Kont. 
hiog.  Gairalf,  xxx,  201. 

Iaecx>mte,  LoiiiB,a  Fnneh  JeaDit,«ai  boin  at  Bor- 
dcanz  aboat  tbe  middle  of  the  17tb  centnry.  Ue  waa 
aiM  ai  miaaiDaBi7  to  Cbina  in  1686,  and,  alter  a  atay 
of  aunw  yean  in  the  miańn  of  Sbenase  (Chenai),  ic- 
lonied  to  Fiamoe,  and  pubUahed  in  1696  MainArt  on  iJie 
prttrmi  Stale  e/  Ckima,  a  wock  whicb  waa  censiired  by 
(be  bcułty  of  Ibmlogy.  He  died  iu  1729^ThDaiaB, 
Bioy.  DieL  p.  1390. 

liMOteni,  or  Iiettein  (LaL  iKtorwn  or  facAwiinn), 
■  reatinf  jnk  or  stand,  properij  morahle,  from  which 
dM  Scdptnre  "letmm^  {helia»ti),  which  fonn  a  portion 


of  the  Tartona  chnn^ 
•errieefl.  are  chanted  ot 
read  in  niany  eborches. 
Tbe  lectem  (alao  called 
pulpinm,  ambo,  laggi*- 
ta.pgrgui,  trSmal,  kc- 
fncium,  or,  moet  fte- 
ąnentl;,  lectoriam),  of 
TOy  ancient  uie,  is  of 
vatioiia  finina  and  of 
diSemit  materiils,  and 
ia  fbund  both  in  Ronuni 
Cathidc  churcbfs  and 
in  tbe  eathedrali  and 
college^hapela  of  the 
Churrh  of  England. 
OriginaDy  tbey  were 
madę  of  wood,  lint  laler 
they  wera   fr«)iiently 

metal,  and  aometinies 
in  the  fonn  of  an  eagle 
(the  BymbolofSLjofan 
theEvBDgeliat),the 
outspread  wingsof 
Churcli  "hich  fonn  the  friine 
(aWtlłM).  soppotting  the  Tolume. 
In  Scotland,  during  the 
laat  centmy,  the  preeentoiy  desk  waa  commonly  called 
by  that  naine,  and  pronoancod  ytem.  8ee  Chambers, 
Cj/dopirdia,  vaL  ri,  e.  v. ;  Waleott,  Sar,  A  rdiaoL  p.  ttt. 
See  Eaole. 

ŁecAlcMll,  tbe  urae  ił  the  cDpiala.  They  were 
called  Itelieani  from  tbe  &ct  that  the;  carried  Ilu  torjut 
or  luei  at  fnneiala.    See  ConAT.& 

ŁacŁlonatltun,  or  Lessonb.  Of  the  many  real 
and  auppoecd  meaninga  of  the  expres«u>n  Udio  (ayay- 
ruaic,  irajryiMifia),  we  bare  here  only  to  conaidet  the 
litorgicaL  lo  tbis  nnse  it  ia  u»ed  lo  dsaignate  (he  read- 
ing,  whicb,  (ogether  witb  ainging,  praycrs,  preaching, 
and  the  administrallon  of  tbe  sacraments,  consiitntea 
public  worabip. 

This  part  of  wonihip  is  adopted  from  tbe  Jews,  and, 
like  thatof  Łhe  synagogaes,  waa  at  firat  ree(ric(«d  to  tho 
reading  of  tbeir  sacred  booka  (O.  T.).  The  fint  record 
weflndoftheieading  of  the  N.-T«at.  Scriplures  in  Ihe 
chnrches  ia  in  Juatin,  ApoL  i,  cap.  67.  But  the  fact  of 
the  reading  of  the  Bibie  in  generał  fnnn  tbe  earliest 
times  is  dtarly  eatabliahed  by  panaga  of  TertuUian 
{Apoiog.ctp.89:  fiemńno,  cap.9),CvpriBn  (Ap.24,8S, 
edit.Ob«th.84|,Origen  {Contra  t'(Łi.iii,4B,ed.Oberth. 
60),  elc.  It  ii  self^yident  Ibat  the  canoDieil  books 
and  (he  honwlogoninena  were  tboee  mon  generally  read. 
Bat  that  Iteaona  were  oeeaaionally  read  abo  from  tbe 
Apocrypha  and  Antilegomena  ia  ahown  by  the  yet  le- 
maining  lisls  of  Ubri  taJtnajriei  and  ivayivaiat6iuva, 
L  e.  of  auch  hoohs  as,  altboDgh  not  tecognised  as  au- 
Łhorities  in  matten  of  futh,  are  alill  pennitted  to  be 
lead  in  the  eborches.  Other  writings,  eapecially  aiia 
tnarlymmj  and  aermons  of  son>e  of  the  most  diatio- 
guisbed  fathen,  came  afieiwarda  lo  be  also  rud  to  the 
peofde.  The  nomber  of  pieces  {ktiiom)  read  at  each 
aeryice  vaiied ;  the  anthoi  of  the  Apoiilolic  Conilila- 
(tofił  (ii,c.  67)  mentions  fout;  twa  was  the  minimum — 
one  from  the  Goepcls,  the  otber  from  the  epiMlesor  oth- 
et  hooka,  including  thoBB  ofthe  O.T.  See  Pki[tcop.ł 
At  Srat  the  portions  to  he  reod,  at  leaat  on  eveTy  ordi- 
naiy  Snnday,  were  (aken  in  auccession  in  Ihe  sacred 
booka  (Utlio  nmlMua),  but  aflerwards  sperial  portions 
were  ^łpmnted  to  be  read  on  certain  Sundaya,  and  Ihe 
aelection  waa  mado  by  the  bishop,  uniii  al  last  a  tegulat 
ayatem  of  leesons  was  contriTed,  which  ia  tbe  baao  of  the 
one  still  nsed  at  pment  in  cburehea  where  tbe  strictiy 
liturgical  ao^ce  ia  adhered  to.  Fnt  fesst-daya,  at  flnt, 
apecial  losons  were  appointed  (for  instance,  the  ac- 
ODunloftberesurreetiononEastir:  see Augustine, 5ftr. 
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189, 140).  But  it  ifl  not  known  at  what  time  tbe  plan 
wbich  forma  the  basu  of  tbe  preaent  system  was  tirst 
adopted.  Yet  Rankę  (Dos  KirckL  Perikoperujfstemj  BerL 
1847)  giyes  us  good  reasons  for  tbinking  tbat  tradition 
may  be  correct  in  represeuting  Jerome  aa  the  autbor  of 
the  ancient  Ust  of  lessons  known  imder  the  name  of 
"oomea,''  and  as  the  originator  of  the  system  ia  the 
Western  Chorch. 

Such  lists,  indicating  the  portions  of  Scripture  to  be 
read  in  public  assemblies  on  the  diiferent  days  of  the 
year,  are  named  ^tonarMi  (sc.  yolumina)  or  iectianani 
(libii) ;  Greek,  ayayyuMrruea,  ivayyiXurTapia,  ik\oya' 
dia  (they  are  also  called  wangdiarium  et  epistolare ; 
eoangdia  cum  episioHs ;  comet),  In  Latin  tbe  principal 
are  the  **  LecL  GalHcanum,^  in  MabiUon,  Liturg,  GaUic., 
the  ^comea^  of  Jerome;  tbe  ^Ccdendariam  RomanumT 
(edit.  Fronto,  Par.  1652) ;  the  **  Tabula  anticuarum  lec- 
Uonum,"  in  Fauli,  Ad  misaas,  in  Gerbert,  Afonum,  liturg. 
Akm.  1,409,  8eeAugasti^Denhoyrdigk.y6LYi;  Handb, 
der  ckr,  A  rek,  ii,  6 ;  Rankę,  Daa  KirchL  Perikopensytłem ; 
Palmer,  Orig,  Lii,  I,  i,  10;  Bingham,  Orig,  Eoclea.  xiv,  3, 
§  2 ;  Procter,  Hisłory  ofBook  ofComtnon  Prayer,  p.  216 
są. ;  Martynę, Dt  Ant, EccUs,  RU,  iv,  5, 1  sq. ;  Freeman, 
Principles  ofDimne  Seruioe,  i,  125  sq.     See  Liturg y. 

Tbe  reading  of  tbe  lesson,  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
Church  was  intrusted  to  the  ledor  (q.  v.).  At  present, 
in  the  Romish  mass,  when  the  number  of  officiating 
priests  is  oomplete,  the  epistle  is  read  by  the  subdeacon 
and  the  Gospel  by  the  deacon.  See  Herzog,  Real-łSncy- 
klop,  viii,  268 ;  Blunt,  Diet,  o/Doctr,  and  JJist.  Theol,  p. 
.  408  sq.     See  Lbsson.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Łectistemium  (Lat  kctui,  a  coucb,  and  $temert, 
to  Bpread),  a  religious  festival  ceremony  among  the  an- 
cient Romans.  It  was  celebraŁed  dtuing  times  of  pablic 
calamity,  when  the  gods  were  invited  to  the  entertain- 
ment,  and  their  statucs  taken  from  tbeir  pedestals  and 
laid  on  couches.  Tbe  łectistemium,  according  to  Livy 
(v,  18),  was  first  cciebrated  in  tbe  year  of  Romę  854  (on 
tbe  occasion  of  a  contagious  disease  wbich  committed 
frightful  rarages  among  tbe  cattle),  and  lasted  for  eight 
successive  days.  On  the  celebmtion  of  tbis  festiyal  en- 
emies  were  said  to  forget  their  animositles,  and  all  pris- 
oners  were  liberated.  —  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
A  rt  and  Sciences^  yol.  ii,  s.  v. 

Iieotor  (avayvtoorric)  or  Readbb  was  the  name  of 
an  officer  in  the  ancient  Charch  whose  place  it  was  to 
read  tbe  holy  Scriptures  and  other  lessons  (for  instance, 
the  Acta  martyrum)  in  public  worahip.  He  was  also 
intrusted  with  the  keeping  of  the  sacred  volumes.  This 
reading  of  the  Word  of  God  formed  an  important  part 
in  the  scrvice  of  the  Jewisb  synagogues  (see  Lukę  iv, 
16;  AcU  xiii,  15,  27;  2  Cor.  ii%  14),  and  was  introduced 
into  the  Christian  Church  from  thenoe.  But  we  do  not 
know  at  what  period  tbe  performance  of  it  became  a 
special  office.  Yet  Tertullian,  De  prascr,  har,  c.  41,  ex- 
pressly  speaks  of  the  lector  as  a  special  officer  in  tbe 
Church,  and  Cyprian  {Ep,  83,  and  edit.  Oberth.  84)  men- 
tions  tbe  ordination  of  two  readers.  The  early  Church 
coundls  {ConciL  Chalcedon,  a.  451,  c  13, 14;  Tolet,  7,  2 ; 
KcMwwe, ii, 2;  Yalentin, c  1 ;  Artńuialyi,  18)  give direc- 
tious  about  the  duties  of  readers,  Still,  althongh  the 
most  eminent  fathers  laid  great  stresa  on  tbe  reading  of 
Scripture  in  the  churches,  and  Cyprian  declares  their 
Office  one  of  great  honor  (Episł,  34),  it  was  yet  dassed 
among  the  ordines  tn/eriores,  This  is  easily  acconnted 
for  from  tbe  fact  tbat  tbe  simple  reading,  without  any 
exegetical  or  homiletical  explanations  (wbich  are  not 
in  the  province  of  the  reader),  was  a  merę  mechanical 
performance,  and  in  after  times  often  intrusted  to  chil- 
dren.  After  the  form  of  the  liturgy  of  tbe  mass  was  final- 
ly  settled,  tbe  lectors  were  forbidden  to  read  the  peri- 
copes  occurring  in  the  missa  fidelium.  They  were  also 
thereafter  excluded  from  the  altar,  and  suffered  to  read 
only  at  the  pulpitum,  and  finally  were  obliged  to  leave 
to  the  deacon  or  presbyter  the  pronouncing  of  the  for- 
muła solennis,  probably  because  the  reader  was  of  lower 


degree  in  the  hierarchy.  Yet  in  some  churches  the  op- 
dination  of  readers  was  a  very  solemn  alEur,  espedally 
among  the  Greeks,  where  it  was  accompanied  by  impo- 
sition  of  hands.  In  course  of  time  the  office  of  reader 
in  the  Romish  Church  came  to  be  absorbed  in  tbe  dea- 
con*s,  and  identified  with  iL  See  C  Schone,  Getekteki^^ 
forachungen  d,  d,  KirchL  Gebr,  iii,  108  (Berlin,  1822) ;  Jo. 
Andr.  Schmidt,  Deprimitivai  ecdea,  lectoribtu  HhutrUms 
(Helmstadt,  1696) ;  Bingham,  De  origin,  ecdes,  ii,  29 ; 
Suicer  and  Ou  Fresne,  Lexica ;  Augusti,  DenkwUrd,  voL 
vi ;  Handb.  d,  chr.  A  ńh,  i,  262 ;  Hensog,  Real^Encykhp, 
viu,268. 

Łectorium.    See  Lbctern. 

IfOOtnrers,  an  order  of  preachers  in  tbe  CHiurch  of 
England,  distinct  from  tbe  incumbent  or  curate,  usually 
choeen  by  tbe  vestry  or  chief  inhabitants  of  the  parish, 
and  Bupported  either  by  yoluntary  oontributions  or  leg- 
acies.  They  preach  on  tbe  Sunday  aftemoon  or  even- 
Ing,  and  in  some  instances  on  a  stated  day  in  the  week. 
The  lecturen  are  generally  appointed  without  any  in- 
terposition  of  tbe  incumbent,  though  his  conaent,  aa 
poeseseor  of  ^e  freehold  of  the  Church,  is  neceasary  be- 
fore  any  lecturer  can  offidate :  when  such  consent  has 
been  obtained  (but  not  before),  the  bishop,  if  he  ap- 
prove  of  the  nominee,  licenses  him  to  tbe  lecture. 
Where  there  are  lectures  founded  by  the  donations  of 
pious  peraons,  the  lecturers  are  appointed  by  the  found- 
era,  without  any  interposition  or  consent  of  the  reetors 
of  the  churches,  thougb  with  the  leave  and  approbation 
of  the  bishop,  and  after  the  candidate's  subscription  to 
the  Thirty-nine  Artides  and  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
such  as  tbat  of  lady  Moyer  at  St.  Paulus,  etc.  When 
the  office  of  lecturer  firat  originated  in  the  EngUab 
Church  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  It  ia  manifest  Dram 
the  atatute  (13  and  14  Car.  II,  c  4,  §  19),  commonly 
known  tAth^Actof  Uniformity  (1662),  that  the  office 
was  generally  recognised  in  the  seoond  half  of  the  17th 
oentury.  Kven  as  early  as  1589,  however,  an  evening 
lecture  on  Fridaya  was  endowed  in  the  London  pari^ 
of  SLMichael  Royal,  and  at  about  the  same  time  three 
lecture-sermona  were  eatabliahed  in  St^Michaera,  Com- 
hill— two  on  Sundaya  after  evening  prayera,  and  a  third 
at  the  aame  time  on  Chriatmaa  day.  During  the  Great 
Rebellion  lecturera  uaed  their  influence  and  opportuni- 
ties  for  the  overthrow  of  tbe  State  Church  and  the  mon- 
archy.—Eden,  TheoL  Diet,  a.  v. ;  Buck,  Theol,  Diet,  a.  v. ; 
Eadie,  Ecde»,Dict,  p.  371. 

Łectares,  Bampton.    See  Bampton  Lecturks. 

ŁectoroB,  Boyle.    See  Boylk  Lbctures. 

Lectures,  Congregatlonal.  See  Congreoa- 
TiONAL  Lectures. 

ŁectnreB,  Hulsean.    See  Hclsean  Lectures. 

Łeotures,  Merchants',  a  lecture  set  up  in  Pin- 
ner*s  Hall  in  tbe  year  1672,  by  the  Presbyterians  and  In- 
dependenta, to  show  their  agreement  among  tbem8elve», 
as  well  as  to  support  tbe  doctrines  of  the  Refonnation 
against  the  prevailing  errors  of  Popery,  Socinianism, 
and  infidelity.  The  principal  minbters  for  leaming  and 
popularity  were  chosen  as  lecturers,  aucb  as  Dr.  Batca, 
Dr.  Manton,  Dr.  Owen,  Mr.  Baxter,  Messrs.  Collins,  Jen- 
kins,  Mead,  and  afterwards  Messrs.  Alsop,  Howe,  Cole, 
and  others.  It  was  encouraged  and  supported  by  aome 
of  tbe  principal  merchants  and  tradesmen  of  the  city. 
Some  misunderstanding  taking  place,  the  I^resbyterians 
removed  to  Salter's  Hall  and  the  Independenta  remain- 
ed  at  Pinner'a  Hall,  and  each  party  lilled  np  their  nnro- 
bera  out  of  their  respective  denominationa.  Thia  lecture 
is  kept  np  to  the  present  day,  and  is  now  hdd  at  Broad 
Street  meeting  every  Tuesday  moming.->Buck,  TheoL 
Dictionary,  s.  v. 

Lectures,  Monthly.  A  lecture  preached  month- 
ly  by  the  Congregatlonal  ministera  of  London  in  their 
difierent  chapels,  takeii  in  rotation.  These  lectures  have 
of  late  been  systematically  arranged,  so  as  to  ftHrm  a 
oonnected  coune  of  one  or  morę  yeara.    A  valuable  toI- 
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mne  on  Łhe  eyideDoes  of  Reve]atioD,  publisbed  in  1827, 
ifl  ooe  of  the  fruito  of  these  monthly  exercMea. — Buck, 
Tkeoiogieai  Didionary,  a.  ▼. 

Łectnres,  Moming,  certain  casnistical  lectures, 
wbich  were  preached  by  some  of  the  most  able  diyines 
in  London.  Tbe  occasion  of  theie  lectures  seems  to  be 
tbu :  Dttring  the  troublesome  timea  of  Charles  I.,  most 
of  tbe  citiasens  haring  some  near  relation  or  friend  in  the 
army  of  the  earl  of  Es8ex,  so  many  biUs  were  sent  up  to 
tbe  pulpit  erery  Lord*8  day  for  thetr  presenration  that 
the  minister  had  neither  time  to  read  tbem  nor  to  rec- 
ommend  their  cases  to  God  in  prayer ;  seyeral  London 
diTines  therefore  agreed  to  set  apart  a  moming  boar  for 
tbis  purpooe,  one  balf  to  be  spent  in  prayer,  and  the  oth- 
er  in  a  suitable  exhortation  to  tbe  people.  W  hen  the 
beat  of  the  war  was  over,  it  became  a  casuistical  lectore, 
and  was  canried  on  till  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL 
Tbcse  sermons  wejre  afterwards  publisbed  in  seyeral  vol- 
nmes  quarto,  under  the  title  of  the  Moming  Eiercues. 
The  autbors  were  the  most  eminent  preachen  of  the 
dsy ;  among  tbem  was,  e.  g.  arcbbishop  Tillotson.  It  ap- 
peais  that  these  lectures  were  hcld  eyery  moming  for 
one  month  only,  and,  from  the  preface  to  the  yoluroe, 
dated  1689,  the  time  was  afterwards  contracted  to  a  fort- 
ni^ht  Most  of  these  were  deliyered  at  Ciipplegate 
Churcb,  some  at  St.  Giles^s,  and  a  Tolume  against  popery 
in  Soathwark.  Mr.  Neale  obsenres  that  this  lecture  was 
afterwards  reyiyed  in  a  different  form,  and  continued  in 
bis  day.  It  was  kept  np  long  afterwards  at  seyeral 
plsces  in  the  summer,  a  week  at  each  place,  but  latterly 
the  time  was  exchanged  for  the  eyening. — Buck,  TheoL 
Dietiotuiry,  s.  v. 

Lectures,  Moyei^s,  a  conise  of  eight  sermons, 
]>resched  annually,  founded  by  tbe  beneficence  of  lady 
Uoyer  about  1720,  who  lefl  by  will  a  rich  legacy  as  a 
foundation  for  the  same.  A  great  number  of  finglish 
writers  haying  endeayored  in  a  yariety  of  ways  to  in- 
Tslidatc  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  this  opident  and 
orthodox  lady  was  influenced  to  think  of  an  institution 
which  sboald  proTide  for  posterity  an  ample  coUection 
of  prodnctions  in  defence  of  this  branch  of  the  Christian 
fsith.  The  first  ooune  of  these  lectures  was  preached 
bv  Dr.  Waterland,  on  the  diyinity  of  Christ.  These  lec- 
tures were  discontinued  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
epntury.— Buck,  Th,  Diet.  s.  y. ;  Eadie,  EccL  Diet,  p.  450. 

Lectures,  Religions,  are  discourses  or  sermons 
delirered  by  ministers  on  any  subject  in  theology.  Be- 
ńdes  lectures  on  the  Sabbath  day,  many  think  proper  to 
pKach  00  wcek-days ;  sometimes  at  fiye  in  the  moming, 
htton  people  go  to  work,  and  at  seyen  in  the  eyening, 
•fUiT  they  h^ye  done.  In  London  there  is  preaching  al- 
nost  every  forenoon  and  eyening  in  the  week  at  some 
piscc  or  other. — Buck,  TKeoL  Dictionary^  s.  y. 

Lectures,  'Warburtonian,  a  lecture  founded  by 
bfeihop  Warburton  to  proye  the  tnith  of  reyealed  relig- 
V€i  io  generał,  and  tbe  Christian  in  particular,  from  the 
eunpletioo  of  the  prophecies  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
B>ent  which  relate  to  the  Christian  Church,  especially 
to  tbe  apostasy  of  papai  Romę.  To  tbis  foundation  we 
owe  tbe  admirable  discourses  of  Hurd,  Halifax,  Bagot, 
Apcborp,  and  many  other& — Buck,  TheoL  Diet,  s.  y. 

Łectom.    SeeLscncRH. 

Ledge  (only  in  the  plural  D*^ąbó,  shelabbim',  from 
-^O,  to  mortiee  together ;  Sept.  i^ix^fi^'^af  Yuig.junc- 
f»rip),  propwjbm/#,  e.  g.  at  the  comers  of  a  base  or  pedes- 
tsl :  bance  perbapa  an  ornament  oyerlaying  these  angles 
to  hide  the  joncture  (1  Kings  vii,  28, 29).  In  yerses  35, 
^  the  term  tbus  rendeied  is  different,  uamely  ^^,  yad, 
lic  a  hami,  i.  e.  a  lateral  projection,  probably  referring  to 
tidt^rdert  to  the  same  pedestals.  The  description  is 
too  brief  and  tbe  terms  too  yagne  to  allow  a  morę  defi- 
nite  idea  of  these  appendages  to  the  bases  in  que8tion. 
SceLAyRB. 

Łe«U«a,  Fbancois,  abbć,  a  Franch  ecdesiastac,  noted 


as  a  writer,  was  bom  at  P<^rońne  about  the  middle  óf 
the  17th  century.  In  1684  be  became  priyate  secretary 
'of  the  celebrated  French  pulpit  orator  Bossuet,  bishop 
of  Meauz,  and  was  by  this  prelate  madę  canon  of  the 
church  at  Meaux.  He  died  at  Paris  Oct.  7, 1718.  He 
wrote  Menuńres  et  Joumai  dePAbbi  Ledieu  aur  la  vie  et 
les  outrages  de  Boetuet  (Paris.  1856-57, 4  yols.  8yo),  upon 
which  the  late  Sainte-Beuye  tbus  comments:  "L'abbd 
Ledieu  n'a  pas  le  dessein  de  diminuer  Bossuet,  mais  ii 
souyient  son  illustre  maltie  k  une  ^preuye  k  laquelle  pas 
une  grandę  figurę  ne  n^sisterait ;  ii  notę  jour  par  jour  k 
Tepoąue  de  la  maladie  demifere  et  du  declin  tous  les  ao- 
tes  et  toutes  les  paroles  de  faiblesse  qui  lui  ćchappent, 
jusqu'anx  plaintes  et  dolćances  aux  ąuelles  on  se  laisse 
aller  la  nuit  quand  on  se  croit  seul,  et  dans  cette  obser- 
yation  ii  porte  un  esprit  de  petitesse  qui  se  prononce 
de  plus  en  plus  en  ayancant,  un  esprit  bas,qui  n*e8t  pas 
moins  dangereux  que  ne  le  seimit  une  malignit^  sub- 
tile"  {Afoniteur,  Mar.  81, 1656).  Ledieu  also  left  in  MS. 
Memoiret  tur  Pffistoire  et  iet  Anticvitet  du  diockte  de 
Meaux,    See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GeneraUy  xxx,  262, 

Łedm,  Akdrić  Pierre,  a  French  priest  and  natu- 
ralist,  was  bom  at  Chantenay,  Main,  January  22, 1761. 
When  quite  young  be  entered  the  priesthood,  and  dnr- 
ing  the  Reyolution  adopted  its  principles,  and  was  ap- 
pointed  curate  at  Pre-au-Mans.  Later  be  was  employed 
as  botanist  in  Baudin's  expcdition  to  the  Canaries  and 
the  AntiUes  (in  1796).  He  died  July  11, 1825.  Ledm 
wrote  seyeral  works,  for  a  list  of  which  see  Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog.  Ginłrale,  xxx,  267. 

Łedwich,  Edward,  D.D.,  an  Irish  antiquary,  fel- 
low  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  subsequently  yicar  of 
Aghaboe,  Queens  County,  Ireland,  was  bom  in  1739,  and 
died  in  1823.  He  publisbed  The  Aniicuiłiea  o/ Ireland 
(1794),  a  very  yaluable  work.  He  offended  many  of 
his  countrymen  by  denying  the  truth  of  the  legend  of 
St.  Patrick. 

Łee,  Andrew,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  May  7, 1745  (O.  S.),  at  Lyme,  Conn.;  gradu- 
ated  at  Yale  College  in  1766;  entered  the  ministry  in 
1768;  was  ordained  pastor  at  Lisbon, Conn., Oct.  26, 1768; 
and  died  Aug.  25, 1832.  He  was  madę  a  member  of 
Yale  College  Corporation  in  1807.  Dr.  Lee  publisbed 
An  Inąuiry  tohether  it  be  the  Duty  of  Mon  to  be  toUUng 
io  w  Jer  Danmatum  for  the  Dirine  Glory  (1786)  *. — Ser^ 
mons  on  rarious  intportant  Subjeets  (8yo,  1803) ;  and  sey- 
eral occasional  sermons. — Sprague,  Annalsy  i,  668. 

Łee,  Ann,  the  founder  of  tbe  sect  of  Shakerg^  was 
bom  in  Manchester,  England,  Feb.  29, 1736.  She  was 
tbe  daughter  of  a  poor  mechanic,  a  blacksmith  by  trade, 
and  a  sister  of  generał  Charles  Lee  of  Reyolutionary 
famę.  When  yet  a  young  girl  she  married  Abraham 
Standlcy,  of  like  trade  as  ber  fatber,  and  she  became  the 
mother  of  fonr  children,  who  all  died  in  infancy.  When 
about  t wenty- two  years  of  age  Jane  came  under  the  in- 
fluence of  James  Wardley,  at  this  time  the  great  expo- 
nent  of  the  Millenarian  doctrines  of  the  Camisardt  and 
French  Prophets,  These  reltgious  fanatics,  after  endur- 
ing  much  persecution  and  great  suffering  in  their  na- 
tiye  country,  had  sought  a  refuge  in  England  in  1705. 
Gradually  they  spread  their  yiews — communicating  in- 
spiration,  as  they  thought — finding  ready  foUowers,  par- 
ticularly  among  the  Quaker8,  and  one  of  this  number — 
James  Wardley— in  1747  actually  formed  a  separate 
society,  consisting  mainly  of  QuakerB,  claiming  to  be 
led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  indulging  in  all  manner 
of  religious  exces8e8,  siroilar  to  those  of  the  Camisarde 
(q.  V.)  and  French  Propheta  (q.  y.).  Wardley  claimed 
to  haye  supematural  yisions  and  reyelations,  and  as 
both  be  and  his  adherenta  were  noted  for  their  bodUy 
agitations.  they  came  to  be  known  as  Shaking  Quaker$. 
Of  this  sect  Ann  Lee,  now  Mrs.  Standley,  became  one 
of  the  leading  spirits.  From  the  time  of  ber  admission 
she  seems  to  haye  been  particularly  inspired  for  leader* 
ship  and  action.  Naturiuiy  of  an  excitable  temper,  ber 
experience  in  the  performance  of  the  peculiar  religious 
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doties  of  this  Boeitty — ^by  them  termed  *'  religioas  ez- 
ercises" — ^was  most  singular  and  painfuL  Of  a  piouii 
naturę,  she  hesitated  not  to  subject  henelf  to  all  the 
torments  of  the  fleah.  Often  in  her  fits  or  paiDsysms, 
as  she  cliiiched  her  hands,  it  is  taid,  the  blood  would 
flow  through  the  pores  of  her  skin  in  a  kind  of  san- 
goinary  perspiration.  This  her  foUowers  beliere  was 
a  miracuiouB  phenomenon,  and  they  liken  it  to  the 
'^bloody  sweat"  of  oor  Saviour  in  the  garden.  Her 
flesh  wasted  away  under  these  ezercises,  and  she  be- 
came  so  weak  that  her  friends  were  obliged  to  feed  her 
like  an  infant.  Then,  again,  according  to  the  acoonnt 
given  by  her  foUowers,  she  would  have  *'interva]s  of 
releasement,  in  which  her  bodily  stiength  and  yigor 
were  sometimes  miraculously  renewed,  and  her  soul 
iilled  with  heavenly  yisions  and  divine  rerelations." 
AU  these  mortifications  of  the  flesh  were  by  her  sect 
accepted  not  only  as  eridences  ot  great  spiritual  ferror, 
but  as  proofs  of  the  indweUing  of  the  diyine  spirit  in 
Ann  in  an  unoommon  measure.  She  rosę  rapidly  in 
the  favor  and  confidence  of  her  brethren,  and  we  need 
not  wonder  that  soon  she  came  to  have  yisions  and  rey- 
elations,  and  that  they  freąuently  and  gladly  "attested" 
them  as  manifestations  of  God  to  the  beUeyers.  By  the 
year  1770  she  had  grown  so  much  in  fayor  among  her 
people  that  her  revdations  and  yisions  were  looked  upon 
with  morę  than  ordinary  interest ;  and  when  in  this  year 
she  was  subjected  to  persocution  and  imprisonment  by 
the  secular  authorities,  her  foUowers  daim  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  manifested  himself  to  her  in  an  especial  manner, 
and  from  this  time  dates  the  beginning  of  that  *'  latter 
day  of  glory**  in  which  they  are  now  rejoicing.  Imme- 
diately  after  her  release  from  prison  she  professed  su- 
pematural  powers  in  the  midst  of  the  Uttle  society 
gathered  about  her,  and  she  was  acknowledged  as  their 
spiritual  mother  in  Christ  Ann  was  thereafto'  accepted 
as  the  only  true  leader  of  the  Church  of  Christ— not  In  the 
common  acceptation  of  that  term,  but  as  the  incamation 
of  inflnite  wisdom  and  the  "  second  appearing  of  Christ,*' 
as  reaUy  and  fuUy  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  incar- 
nation  of  infinite  power,  or  Chrisfs  first  appearing,  and 
she  now  hesitated  not  to  style  herself  *^Ann,(he  Word" 
signifying  that  in  her  dwelt  the  Word.  Among  other 
things  reyealed  to  her  at  this  time  was  the  displeasure 
of  the  Almighty  against  the  matrimonial  state,  and  she 
opened  her  tesdmony  on  the  wickedness  of  marrioge. 
If  nothing  else  conld  haye  proyoked  the  secular  powers 
to  put  a  stop  to  her  fanatic  exceflseB  in  the  garb  of  re- 
ligion,  her  attack  on  one  of  the  most  sacred  institutions 
of  the  ciyilized  state  demanded  immediate  action,  and 
she  was  again  imprlsoned,  this  time  for  misdemeanor. 
Set  free  onoe  morę,  she  began  to  spread  her  leyelations 
morę  generaUy,  and  actuaUy  entered  upon  an  open  war- 
(are  against  *'the  root  of  human  deprayity,"  as  she 
caUed  the  matrimonial  act,  and  the  people  of  Manches- 
ter were  so  enraged  that  she  was  shut  up  in  a  mad- 
kouMe,  and  was  kept  there  seyeral  weeks.  Thus  haraased 
and  persecuted  on  English  soil,  she  finaUy  decided  to 
seek  quiet  and  peace  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  in 
1773  professed  to  haye  a  "  special  reyelation**  to  emi- 
grate  to  America.  Seyeral  of  her  congregation  osserted 
that  they  also  had  had  reyelations  of  a  like  naturę,  and 
she  accordingly  set  out  for  this  country.  She  came 
to  America  in  the  ship  Maria,  Captain  Smith,  and  ar- 
riyed  at  New  York  in  May,  1774,  haying  as  her  com- 
panions  her  brother,  William  Lee,  James  Whitaker,  John 
Hocknell,  caUed  elders,  and  others.  In  the  spring  of 
1776  she  went  to  Albany,  and  thence  to  Niskajruna,  now 
WateryUet,  eight  miles  from  Albany.  Herę  she  suc- 
ceasfuUy  established  a  congregation,  which  she  called 
"<A«  Chuixh  o/ChritCs  second  appearing"  formaUy  dis- 
solyed  her  connection  with  the  man  to  whom  she  had 
in  her  youth  giyen  her  hand  and  heart,  and  became 
their  recognised  head.  It  was  not,  howeyer,  nntU  1780 
that  Ann  Lee  suoceeded  in  gathering  about  her  a  yery 
large  flock.  At  the  beginning  of  this  year  an  unusuaUy 
great  religious  reyiynl  occurred  at  New  Lebanon,  and, 


impnyying  this  opportonity,  she  went  piominently  Iw- 
fore  the  people,  taking  an  actiye  pait  in  the  leligłoas 
commotion.  This  proyed  to  her  canse  a  flne  haryert 
indeed,  and  the  number  of  her  deluded  foUowers  greatly 
increased,  and  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  now 
flourishing  society  of  New  Lebanon.  See  Shakers. 
One  of  these  Kew  Lebanon  conyerts,yalentine  Katb- 
bun,  preyiously  a  Baptist  minister,  who,  howeyer,  after 
the  short  period  of  about  three  months,  reooyered  hu 
soises,  and  published  a  pamphlet  against  the  impoaturp, 
says  that  *'  there  attended  this  infatoation  an  inexpli- 
cable  agency  upon  the  body,  to  which  he  himself  was 
subjected,  that  affected  the  nenres  suddenly  and  forcibly 
like  the  electric  fluid,  and  was  foUowed  by  tremblings 
and  the  complete  depriyation  of  stiength.  When  the 
good  mother  had  somewhat  estabUshed  her  authority 
with  her  new  disciples,  she  wamed  them  of  the  great 
sin  of  foUowing  the  yain  customs  of  the  world,  and,  hsT- 
ing  fleeoed  them  of  their  ear-iings,  necklaces,  buckles, 
and  eyerything  which  might  nourish  pride,  and  hay- 
ing cut  ofT  their  hair  dose  by  their  ears,  she  admitted 
them  into  her  Church.  Thus  metamorphosed,  they  were 
ashamed  to  be  seen  by  their  old  acquaintances,  and 
would  be  induced  to  continue  Shakers  to  saye  them- 
selyes  from  further  humiliation.*'  But  whether  it  was 
the  Buccesa  of  their  unwortby  cause,  or  their  religioas 
exce8ses,  or  their  unwillingness  to  take  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance  to  the  State  of  New  York,  they  madę  thera- 
selyes  obnoxious  here  also  to  the  secular  authoriiies, 
and,  as  in  her  natiye  country,  Ann  Lee  was  subjected  to 
imprisonment,  and  esci^ied  trial  and  ponishment  only 
by  the  kind  offices  of  the  goyemor,  George  Clinton. 
In  1781  she  set  out,  in  company  with  her  elders,  on  a 
quite  extendcd  preaching  tour  through  the  New  £ng- 
land  States,  in  the  oourse  of  which  societies  were  found- 
ed  at  Haryard,  Mass.,  and  sundry  other  places.  She 
had  always  asscrted  that  she  was  not  liable  to  the  aa- 
saults  of  death,  and  that,  when  she  leit  this  worki,  she 
should  asoend  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  to  hea\'en ; 
but,  unhappUy  for  ber  claims,  **  the  mighty  power  of 
God,  the  second  heir  of  the  coyenant  of  promise"  and 
*'  the  Lamb's  bride,"  or,  as  she  styled  herself,  **  the  spir- 
itual mother  of  the  new  creation,  the  ąueen  of  Mount 
Zioń,  the  second  appearing  of  Christ,**  died  a  natuial 
death  at  Watenrlict,  September  8, 1784. 

Strange  as  must  eyer  appear  the  fanatical  escesses 
of  Ami  Lee,  and  her  wiUingnees  to  lead  men  to  acts  of 
deprayity,  to  blasphemous  religious  pretensions,  it  most 
be  conceded  that  she  was  certainly  a  wonderfol  woman. 
Depriyed  of  aU  the  adyantagea  of  educatimi,  ahe  neyer- 
theless,  by  the  power  of  a  yńU.  whoUy  unyielding  and  a 
mind  of  no  common  order,  suoceeded  in  establishing  a 
reUgious  sect,  by  which,  at  present  connsting  of  morę 
than  four  thousand  people,  some  of  them  of  mazked  ii»- 
telligence  and  superior  talenta,  possessing,  in  the  aggre- 
gate,  wealth  to  the  amount  of  morę  than  ten  miUitm*  of 
doUarSy  she  is  considered  as  the  yery  Christ — standing 
in  the  Church  as  God  himself,  and  at  whose  tribunal 
the  world  is  to  be  judged.  Oyer  this  society  her  influ- 
ence is  spoken  of  as  complete.  Her  word  was  a  law 
from  which  there  was  no  appeaL  Obedienoe  then,  as 
now,  was  the  one  lesson  that  a  Shaker  was  reąuired  to 
leam  perfectly — an  obedienoe  unąuestioned  and  entire ; 
and  aU  this  when  the  yery  fonndation  upon  which  they 
rested  their  faith,  namely,  ker  dSirńie  mistioHj  was  no- 
toriously  antagonized  by  a  life  accused,  and  not  withouŁ 
some  show  of  truthfulness,  as  openly  and  shamefully 
impure.  See  H.  P.  Andrews  in  the  /xŁdies*  Repository, 
1858,  p.  646  8q. ;  Marsden  (Rey.  J.  B.),  ffisł.  of  Christian 
Churches  and  Sects^  ii,  320  8q. ;  Galcucy,  1872  (Jan.  anU 
April).    See  Shakers. 

Łee,  Charles,  a  Presibyterian  minister,  was  bom 
near  Flemingsburg,  Ky.,  May  12, 1818 ;  was  conyerted 
when  about  twenty  yeare  of  age,  and,  though  hitherto 
a  farmer  by  employment,  he  decided  at  onoe  w^n  the 
ministr}',  entered  the  college  at  Hanoyer,  Ind.,  and,  aft«r 
graduatiug  in  1853,  studied  theology  with  the  preałdent 
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of  his  alma  nuiter.  He  was  licensed  hy  the  Presbytery 
of  Madison  in  1855,  and  became  pastor  at  Graham,  Ind. 
He  dkd  May  27,  1863.  "With  fair  talents,  and  yet 
amid  many  discouragements  both  in  himself  and  froni 
witbout,  he  was  stiU  not  only  a  faithful,  but  a  successful 
pastor  of  the  chnrches  committed  to  his  care.  God 
gare  him  the  witness  of  approval  in  the  conirersion  of 
many  under  his  miuistry." — ^Wilson,  Presb.  Hut,  Alma' 
«at,18d4,p.l69. 

Łee,  CliaTinoey,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  at  SaUsbury,  Conn.,  1768 ;  graduated  at  Yale 
CoU^e  in  1784;  entered  the  ministiy  June  3, 1789;  and 
was  ordained  pastor  in  Sunderland,  YL,  March  18, 1790, 
where  he  remained  a  few  years,  and  in  Jan.,  1800,  be- 
came pastor  in  Colebrook,  Conn.  This  connection  he 
di98olved  in  1827,  to  become  pastor  at  Marlboroagh,Conn., 
Not.  18, 1828,  which  place  be  held  nntil  Jan.  11. 1837. 
He  dicd  in  Hartwick,  N.  Y.,  Dec,  1&12.  Lee  publUhed 
the  A  wunrican  A  ccon^ptanl :  an  A  rithmeiic  (1797) : — The 
Trialofyirtue:  a  metrical  Yersion  ofthe  Booh  ofJób 
(1807) : — Sermtmi  etpecialfy  detigwdjbr  Hetieah  (12nio, 
\9i\)i—LeU€n  from  Arittarchus  to  Philemtm  (1833); 
and  two  or  tbree  oocasional  sennons. — Sprague,  Atmali, 
ii,  288. 

Łee,  Sd^vard,  an  Englbh  prelate,  was  bora  in  Kent 
in  1482;  was  educated  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge;  be- 
came chaplain  of  Henry  YHI,  and  was  finaDy  employed 
by  him  in  sereral  diplomatic  miasions.  In  1529  he  was 
aent  to  Borne  to  negotiate  for  the  dirorce  of  the  king, 
and  in  1531  was  appointed  archbishop  of  York.  He 
opposed  the  Keforai  doctńnes  of  Luther,  but  farored 
the  innorations  which  Henr}'  VIII  madę  in  the  Church. 
Lee  died  in  1544.  He  wrote,  Apologia  adtersus  quo- 
mmdam  ealummas  (Louvain,  1520) : — Epistoła  tuincu- 
patoria  ad  Dt9,EraMmum  (Loavain,  1520): — Amnota- 
tiomim  Libri  duo  in  atmotatumes  Non  Testamenti  Eratmi 
(Bak,  1520): — Epiitoia  apohgetica  qua  respondet  D, 
Erasmi  Episiolu, — Allibone,  Diet, ofBrii, and  Am,Au- 
tkortf  voL  ii,  s.  V. 

Łee,  JsaOD,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  pioneer 
miańonary  to  Oregon,  w.os  boro  at  Stanstead,  Lower  Can- 
ada,  in  1808 ;  labored  with  the  Wesleyan  missionaries 
there  nntil  1888 ;  joined  the  New  England  Conference 
in  that  year,  and  was  ordained  missionary  to  Oregon. 
Here  he  labored  nobly,  buried  two  wires,  and  in  1844 
retorned  to  New  York  to  raise  fnnds  for  the  Oregon  In- 
8titate,for  which  he  was  madę  agent  by  the  New  Eng- 
land Conference,  but  he  died  at  his  birthplace,  March 
12, 1845.  His  loss  was  a  blow  to  the  mission,  but  it  is 
his  ^oiions  monument  for  two  worlds. — MintUea  o/Con- 
/CTWK»,Ui,6l7.     (G.L.T.) 

Łee,  Jeese,  one  of  the  most  eminent  preachers  in 
the  eariy  history  of  the  American  Methodist  Church, 
and  reoognised  as  the  founder  of  Methodism  in  New 
England,  was  bom  in  Prinoe  George*8  County,yirginia, 
March  12, 1758.  He  received  a  fair  education,  was  dil- 
igently  inatnicted  in  the  Prayer-book  and  Catechism, 
and  eariy  acqaired  skill  in  yocal  musie,  which  served 
him  in  all  his  subseąuent  labors.  His  early  life  was 
moraL  **  I  beltere  I  nerer  did  anything  in  my  youth 
that  the  people  generally  cali  wicked,"  is  the  record  in 
his  joumal.  His  father  was  led  to  a  morę  serious  modę 
of  life  tban  prerailed  generally  in  that  community 
cbiefly  by  the  influence  of  Mr.  Jarratt,  an  Episcopal 
deig^ioan.  Jesse^s  parents,  however,  finally,  in  1778, 
joined  the  Methodist  Society  then  formed  under  Rob- 
ert Williams,  one  of  We8ley's  preachers,  the  promoter  of 
Methodiam  in  thoee  part&  In  this  Tery  year  Jesse  ex- 
pmenoed  in  a  marked  manner  the  sense  of  pardoned  sin, 
and  eootinued  to  beneflt  by  the  powerful  revival  influ- 
caces  which  for  some  years  prevailed  in  the  neighbor- 
bood.  In  1776  he  ezperienced  a  atate  of  grace  which 
he  caOed  "perfect  love.''  "At  length  I  could  say,'I 
hame  noihing  but  the  k>ve  of  Christ  in  my  heart,' "  is  his 
record.  In  1777  he  removcd  from  his  home  into  the 
bounds  of  Roanoke  Circuit,  North  Carolina,  where  the 
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nei^t  year  he  was  appointed  a  class-leader.  He  preach- 
ed  his  first  sermon  Norember  17, 1779,  and  for  a  time 
suppUed  the  preacher's  place.  In  the  summer  of  1780 
he  was  drafled  into  the  militia  to  meet  the  approach  of 
the  British  army  in  South  Carolina.  Excused  from 
bearing  arras  on  accoimt  of  bis  religious  scruples,  he 
rendered  Tarious  other  aerrices,  especially  by  preach- 
ing.  Soon  obtaining  a  discharge,  he  was  earnestly  so- 
licited  to  enter  the  itinerant  ministiy,  but  shrank  from 
the  responsibility, "  fearing  lest  he  should  injure  the 
work  of  God."  At  the  tenth  Conference,  held  at  Ellis 
Meeting-house^  Sussex  County,Yirginia,April  17, 1782, 
Lee  was  deeply  impressed  with  **  the  union  and  brotbci^ 
ly  loTe"  prevalent  among  the  preachers,  notwithstand- 
ing  the  warm  difference  that  had  of  late  existed  among 
the  Methodist  preachers  on  the  subject  of  the  adroinis- 
tration  ofthe  sacraments,  and  at  a  quarterly  meeting  in 
NoTember  he  was  prerailed  upon  to  take  charge,  togeth- 
er  with  Mr.  Dromgoole,  of  a  circuit  near  Edenton,  North 
Carolina  — the  Amelia  Circuit.  At  the  Ellis  Meeting- 
house  Conference,  May  6, 1788,  he  was  rcceived  on  triaL 
lliis  year  he  preached  with  marked  success.  He  writcs, 
**  I  preached  at  Mr.  Spain's  with  great  liberty  .  .  .  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  us,  and  we  were  bathed  in 
teata,^  **  I  preached  at  HoweFs  Chapel  from  Ezek.  xxxiii, 

11 I  saw  80  clearly  that  the  Lord  was  willing  to 

bless  the  people,  even  while  I  was  speaking,  that  I  be- 
gan  to  feel  distresscd  for  them.  .  .  .  After  stopping  and 
weeping  for  some  time,  I  began  again,  but  had  spoken 
but  a  lit  tle  while  before  the  cries  ofthe  people  ovcrcame 
me,  and  I  wept  with  them  so  that  I  coidd  not  speak.  I 
found  that  love  had  tears  as  well  as  grief.**  Under  ap- 
pointment  of  the  Conference,  which  began  at  Ellis  Preach- 
ing-house,yirginia,  April  80, 1784,  and  ended  at  Balti- 
more May  28  following  (see  minutę  for  that  year),  he  la- 
bored in  different  circuits  with  like  success,  and  was  now 
regarded  as  an  important  man  in  the  connection.  Deccm- 
ber  12  he  was  invited  to  meet  Coke,Whatcoat,  andYasey 
at  the  celebrated  Christmas  Conference  of  1784  at  Balti- 
more, where,  with  the  aid  of  these  persons,  ordained  and 
eent  out  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.We8leT,the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  was  organized.  Lee  could  not  attend 
the  Conference  from  his  distaiit  circuit  on  so  short  a  no- 
tice  and  at  that  season  of  the  year,  but  was  immcdiately 
after  requested  by  bishop  Asbury  to  trarel  with  him  in 
a  Southern  tonr.  This  was  an  important  event  for  Lee. 
He  preached  with  the  bishop  at  Georgetown  and  Charles- 
ton. At  Cheraw  he  met  with  a  merchant  who  gare 
him  such  Information  of  New  England  as  awakened  in 
him  an  eager  desire  to  transfer  his  field  of  labor  to  that 
region.  At  the  Southern  Conference,  held  in  North 
Carolina  April  20, 1785,  Lee,  in  ardent  controyersy  with 
Coke,  who  was  still  in  the  country,  sought  the  abroga- 
tion  of  certain  stringent  rules  on  slayery  adopted  in  1784, 
which  required  of  each  member  ofthe  society  the  gradual 
emancipation  of  his  slares.  His  views  soon  prerailed. 
He  preached,  1786,  in  Rent  Circuit,  Maryland ;  1787,  in 
Baltimore ;  1788,  in  Flanders  Circuit,  embracing  a  por- 
tion  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York.  Preriously  to  the 
General  Conference  of  1796  there  were  no  prescribed  lim- 
its  to  the  sereral  conferences,  but  thcy  were  held  at  the 
discretion  of  the  bishop  as  to  time  and  place,  the  same 
preacher  being  sometimes  appointed  from  ditTercnt  Con- 
ferences in  the  same  year.  At  the  Conference  held  in 
New  York,  May  28, 1789,  Lee  was  appointed  to  Stam- 
ford  Circuit,  in  Connecticut,  and  now  began  his  carcer  in 
New  England,  which  continued  for  eleren  years.  New 
England,  from  the  natural  temperament  of  its  iiihabit- 
ants,  and  their  previous  theological  education,  was  a 
hard  field  for  the  introduction  of  Methodism,  into  which 
— though  spread  into  all  the  other  Atlantic  States,  far 
into  the  West,  to  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia — it  had  not 
hitherto  rentured  with  a  set  purpose  of  permanent  oc- 
cupancy.  The  dearth  of  eamest  religious  interest  which 
succeeded  the  revivals  under  Edward8,Whitefield,  and 
Tennant,  as  well  as  the  preralent  reactionary  tendency 
to  rationalism,  furnished  sufficient  demand  for  the  zeal- 
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0U8  preaching  of  the  Methodlsta.  They  felŁ  themselres 
called  also  to  a  special  mission  in  upholding  thelr  form 
of  doctrine  conceming  entire  sanctificaŁion  in  tbis  life ; 
but  tbeir  view8  on  the  subjecŁ  of/ree  irt^  were  greatly 
mbundersŁood,  the  Methodist  Anninianism  being  con> 
founded  with  Pelagianism.  "  The  argument,"  says  John 
Edwarda, "most  conatantly  used  agaiust  AnninianUm  in 
those  days  was  ita  tendency  to  prepare  the  way  for 
Popery"  (as  being  a  doctrine  of  aalvation  by  good  worka). 
The  dominant  theologyi  therefore,  gave  the  Methodist 
preachers  but  a  cold  reception.  Lee  preached  at  Nor- 
walk  first  in  the  street,  but  waa  subeeąuently  aliowed, 
both  in  this  and  other  placea,  the  use  of  the  court^ 
house,  and  somctlmes  of  the  meeting-houae.  Thomas 
Ware,  who  heard  Lee  about  this  time,  writes,  *' When  he 
stood  up  in  the  open  air  and  bcgan  to  sing,  I  knew  not 
what  it  meant.  I  drew  near,  howeyer,  to  listen,  and 
thought  the  prayer  was  the  best  I  had  ever  heard.  .  .  . 
When  he  entered  upon  the  subject^matter  of  his  text,  it 
was  with  such  an  easy,  naturid  flow  of  expression,  and 
in  such  a  tonę  of  yoice,  that  I  could  not  refrain  from 
weeping,  and  many  others  were  affected  in  the  same 
way.  When  he  was  done,  and  we  had  an  opportunity 
of  expres8ing  our  yiews  to  each  other,  it  was  agreed  that 
such  a  man  had  not  yisited  New  Engkuid  sińce  the  days 
of  Whitefield."  At  Stratfield  he  formcd  the  first  ckusj 
oonsisting  of  three  women,  September  26,  1787.  At 
Keading,  December  28,  he  formed  another  dau  of  two. 
Thus,  at  the  end  of  seven  months'  labor,  he  had  secured 
fae  members  in  society.  But  the  spirit  with  which  he 
labored  appeara  in  his  joumal  as  follows :  ^  1  love  to 
break  up  new  ground,  and  hunt  the  lost  souhi  in  New 
Enghmd,  thongh  it  is  hard  work ;  but  when  Christ  is 
with  mc,  hard  tbiogs  are  madę  easy,  and  rough  ways 
madę  smooth."  After  preaching  to  a  large  congrcga- 
tion  on  one  occasioa,  be  was,  as  usual,  left  to  find  shelter 
where  he  could,  and,  as  he  reoords,  rode  through  storm, 
'*  my  soul  transplanted  with  joy,  the  snów  falling,  the 
wind  blowing,  prayer  ascendiug,  faith  increastng,  grace 
descending,  heaven  smiling,  and  love  abounding." 

In  February,  1790,  he  received  three  helpers,  Brosh, 
Boberts,  and  Smith,  and  formed  the  New  Haven  Cir- 
cuit He  passed  through  Rhode  Island,  and  appeared 
in  Boston  July  9.  Boaniman  and  Garrettson  had  before 
preached  there,  but  no  permanent  fruit  remained  of  their 
labors.  Lee,  finding  no  house  opened,  preached  on  the 
Common  to  3000  hearers.  Though  Lee  oflen  retumed 
to  the  city,  no  society  was  formed  there  till  July  13, 1792. 
He  had  better  success  elsewhere,  and  constantly  labored 
throughout  New  England  in  8upervision  of  the  work, 
till  the  Greneral  Conference  of  1796.  Soon  after  this 
datę  he  began  to  travel  at  large  with  bishop  Asbury,  as 
his  authorized  assistant  in  preaching  and  in  holding 
Conferences.  Thus  employed,  he  revisited  the  scenes  of 
his  former  labors  in  the  South,and  travelled  also  through 
New  England.  The  period  of  his  labors  in  that  section 
dosed  in  1800.  It  had  continued  for  elevcn  ycars,  amid 
great  difficulties,  frcąuent  theological  controyersies,  and 
no  smali  deg^e  of  persecution.  The  statistical  result  at 
this  datę  was  50  preachers  and  6000  members.  At  the 
General  Conference  held  May  6, 1800,  at  Baltimore,  Lee 
was  nearly  elected  a  bi8hop,>Vhatcoat  being  chosen  over 
him  by  four  yotes.  The  8ubsequent  portion  of  his  life 
was  spent  mostly  in  the  South,  in  eamest  and  successful 
labor  as  pastor  and  presiding  elder.  He  prcferred,  says 
his  biographer,  the  former  position.  At  theYirginia 
Conference  of  1807  his  influence  defeated,  from  an  opin- 
ion  of  its  unconstitutionality,  the  proposition  to  caU  an 
extraordinary  General  Conference,  in  order  to  elect  a 
bishop  in  place  of  bishop  Whatcoat,  deceased.  He  had, 
for  like  reason,  oppoeed  his  own  ordination  as  assistant 
bishop  in  1796.  In  theYirginia  Conference  of  1808  he 
advocated  a  petition  to  the  foUowing  General  Confer- 
ence of  May  20,  1808,  to  establish  a  deiegated  General 
Conference.  This  proposition  had  been  urged  by  Lee  as 
early  as  1792.  Such  action  was  taken  by  the  Confer- 
ence of  1808,  and  the  powers  of  the  General  Conference, 


as  the  supremę  authority  of  the  Church,  were  defined  ia 
what  are  termed  the  Kestrictive  Rules.  In  the  sazne 
year  Lee  madę  a  last  visit  and  joumey  throughout  New 
England,  which  was  "an  humble  but  exultant  religioos 
oration."  In  the  summer  of  1807  he  published  at  Bal- 
timore his  History  o/Meihodiam  in  America,  which  was 
the  tirst  work  of  the  kind.  During  that  year  be  senreil 
the  House  of  Kepresentatiyes  at  Washington  as  chap- 
lain,  as  he  did  also  in  1812  and  1813.  In  1814  be  was 
chaplain  of  the  Seiiate.  At  the  General  Conference  of 
1812,  in  New  York,  Lee  strongly  advocated,as  he  bad 
preyiously  done,  the  proposition  to  make  the  office  of 
presiding  elder  electiTe.  He  opposed  with  equal  zeal 
the  principle  of  advancing  local  preachers  to  eLders'  or- 
ders.  He  continued  his  faithful  career  aa  drcuit  preach- 
er  and  as  chaplain  to  Congress  till  1816.  He  was  present 
at  the  funerid  senrices  of  his  yeteran  colaborer,  bishop 
Asbury,  held  by  the  General  Conference  of  1816  at  Bal- 
timore, and  did  not  long  suryiye  himself,  but  died  at  the 
age  of  liily-eigbt,  Sept.  12, 1816.  Dr.  Stevens  doses 
his  history  of  the  Methodist  Episoopal  Church  with  the 
foUowing  characterization  of  Jesse  Lee :  "A  man  of  ^ńg- 
orous,  though  unpolished  mind,  of  rare  popular  elo- 
quence  and  tireless  energy,  an  itinerant  eyangdist  from 
the  British  Proyinces  to  Florida  for  thirty-fiye  years,  a 
chief  oounsellor  of  the  Church  in  its  annual  and  generał 
conferences,"  "founder  of  Methodism  in  New  England 
.  . .  he  lacked  only  the  episcopal  oflice  to  giye  him  rank 
with  Asbury  and  Coke.  Asbury  early  chose  him  for  the 
position  of  bishop.  Some  two  or  three  times  it  seemed 
likely  that  he  wonld  be  elected  to  it,  but  his  manly  in- 
dependence  and  firmness  of  opinion  in  times  of  party 
strife  were  madę  the  occasion  of  his  defeat"  "  In  pubUc 
seryices  he  may  fairly  be  ranked  next  to  Asbury,  and  as 
founder  and  apostle  of  Eastem  Methodism  he  is  aboye 
any  other  official  rank.  In  this  respect  his  historie  honor 
is  quite  unique;  for,  though  indiyidual  men  haye  in  sey- 
eral  other  sections  initiated  the  denomination,  no  other 
founder  bas,  so  completely  as  he,  introduced,  conducted, 
and  concludcd  his  work,  and  from  no  other  one  man's 
similar  work  haye  prooeeded  eąual  adyautages  to  Amer- 
ican Methodism"  (iy,  510, 511).  The  same  author,  m 
another  place,  thus  presents  his  qualŁties  as  a  pteach- 
er :  "  Pathos  was  natural  to  him.  Humor  aeemą  in  aome 
temperamenta,  to  be  the  natiuil  oounterpart,  or,  at  least, 
reaction  of  pathos.  Lee  became  noted  for  his  wit;  we 
shall  see  it  serying  him  with  a  felicitous  adyantage  in 
his  enconnters  with  opponents,  especially  in  the  Nortb- 
easteni  States.  It  flowed  in  a  genial  and  permanent 
stream  from  his  large  heart,  and  played  most  yiyidly  in 
his  seyerest  itinerant  hardships ;  but  he  was  foli  of  ten- 
der humanity  and  affectionate  piety.  His  ricfa  senaibili- 
ties,  rather  than  any  remarkable  inteUectoal  powers, 
madę  him  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  popular  preach- 
ers of  his  day.  One  of  his  fellow-laborers,  a  man  of  ex- 
cellent  judgment,  says  that  he  possessed  uucommon  col- 
loquia]  powers  and  a  fascinating  address;  that  his  leadl- 
ness  at  lepartee  was  scarcely  equaUed,  and  by  the  skiU- 
ful  use  of  this  talent  he  often  taoght  those  who  were 
disposed  to  be  witty  at  his  expense  that  the  safeat  way 
to  deal  with  him  was  to  be  dyiL  He  was  fired  with  mis- 
sionary  zeaL  and,  moreoyer,  was  a  man  of  greai  moial 
courage"  (i,  413).  *'  It  was  a  kind  of  6xed  principle  with 
him,"  says  his  biographer  Lee  (p.  360),"neyer  to  kt  a 
congregarion  go  from  his  preaching  entirely  uoaifected. 
He  would  excite  them  in  some  way.  He  would  make 
them  weep  if  he  cuuld.  If  he  failed  in  this,  he  would 
essay  to  alarm  them  with  deep  and  solemn  waming  of 
words  and  manner;  and,  if  all  failed,  he  would  shake 
their  sides  with  some  pertinent  iUustration  or  aneodote, 
and  then,  having  moyed  them,  seek,  by  aU  the  appli- 
ances  of  truŁh,  eamestness,  and  atfection,  to  guide  their 
stirred-up  thoughts  and  sympathics  to  the  fountaioa  of 
living  waters." — See  Li/e  cmd  Titnet  of  Jesse  Ijcł^  by  Le- 
roy  M.  Lee  (Richmond,  Ya.,  1848);  Steyens,  Hislory  of 
the  M,  E,  Church  ;  Afemoirt  ofRev,  T,  Ware,  (E.  a  O.) 
Lee,  Robert,  O.D.,  a  noted  Scotch  Presbytorian 
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diTine,  was  botn  at  Tweedmenth  abont  1796;  was  edu- 
cated  at  St.  Andrew^s  UoiYenity,  and  became  a  minis- 
ter of  tbe  GoepeL  After  occopying  two  other  chaiges, 
be  became,  with  Cbaimen  and  otbers,  minister  of  old 
Grayfnan,  Edinbui^^h.  He  died  in  March,  1868,  at  Tor- 
quay,  De^onshire.  Dr.  Robert  Lee  published  a  transla* 
tion  of  tbe  Thetit  o/EroMhu  (1844)  -^Prayen  far  Pub- 
Be  Wor8kq> :  —  Hcmdbook  of  Dwołion : —  Prayers  for 
Fcumfy  Worgh^  :-^The  BMe,  toith  New  Mar^mal  Rtf- 
trmuB;  a  work  which  brougbt  apon  bim  serere  condem- 
natłOD  for  Rationalistic  tendency.  It  is,  boweyer,  by  no 
meaiis  to  be  inferred  from  tbis  tbat  Dr.  Lee  was  not  of 
tbe  erangelical  scbool;  be  fougbt  tbe  Socinians  witb 
tbe  utmost  esertion,  and,  as  a  Scotchman  ezpressed  it, 
*'  Dr.  lice  emptied  tbe  Unitarian  cbapel**  at  Edinbuiigb. 
Dr.  Lee  was  tbe  leader  in  innoTations  and  cbanges  in 
tbe  Cbarch  Establishment  of  Scotland.  His  view8  were 
ultn-liberal ;  and  from  the  year  1858,  wben  tbe  innovar 
tiona  were  oompbuned  of  before  tbe  Low-Cburch  oourts, 
tUl  the  commencement  of  his  last  illness,  be  fougbt  a 
great  battle,  as  tbe  Dcńlff  Review  espreases  it,  for  what 
be  deemed  a  morę  liberał  construetion  of  the  laws  of  the 
Chorefa  in  the  matter  of  poblic  worship — in  other  words, 
pabliahing,  using,  defending  written  prayers — and  by  his 
owo  force  of  character,  bis  ingenoity  and  power  as  a 
oontmreisialtst,  and  his  influence  over  the  younger  min- 
iśLen  oi  the  Cburch,  be  probably  did  more  to  carry  for- 
wsrd  tbe  movement  witb  wbieb  bis  name  is  identified 
than  all  the  rest  of  bis  bretbren  who  took  part  with 
him.    8ee  SoomjiTn>,  Church  op.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Lee,  Robert  P.,  D.D.,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  1803,  at  Yorktown,  N.  T. ;  graduated  at 
Dickinson  CoUege  in  1824,  and  at  the  theologieal  semi- 
Bsry  at  New  Bmnswick  in  1828.  Tbe  first  year  of  his 
ministry,  1828-9,  was  spent  as  a  miasionary  in  New  York 
City.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Cburch 
of  Montgomery,  in  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  from  1829  to  1858, 
wben  be  died,  in  tbe  midat  of  bis  usefulneas.  Dr.  Lee 
was  a  rare  man,  a  dose  student,  a  diligent  and  accu- 
nte  tbeologian,  an  impreasiye,  but  not  abowy  preacher. 
His  mind  waa  remarkably  elear,  comprebenaiye,  and 
acote.  His  jadgment  was  ripe  and  instinctiyely  right. 
Decłded  in  bis  tbeology,  be  lored  its  truths,  and  ex- 
pounded  and  defended  them  with  tenacity  and  power. 
In  tbe  daaeis  and  synods  of  bia  Cburch  be  was  a  repre- 
aentatire  man;  among  his  bretbren  and  neighboring 
congregations  he  was  a  truated  counaellor  and  a  peaoe- 
maker.  Without  hastę  or  prejudices,  calm  and  wiae,  of 
poattire  character  and  noted  piety,  be  was  alwaya  influ- 
ential,  and  yet  singularly  modest  and  retiring.  Hia  per- 
sooal  presence  was  commanding,  bis  fine  countenance 
beamed  with  intelligence  and  beneyolence,  and  his  whole 
demeanor  was  sucb  as  became  tbe  true  minister  of  Christ. 
His  death  waa  a  great  loas  to  the  wbole  denomination, 
of  which  he  was  a  noble  representatiYe.— Corwin,  ifafi- 
ual  ofPersonal  RecdUctions,  pw  136.     (W.  J.  R  T.) 

Lee,  Samuel  (1),  D.D.,  a  distingniabed  Engliah 
Orientalist  and  Biblical  ecbolar,  was  bom  at  Longnor, 
in  Sbropehire,  May  14, 1783 ;  was  educated  but  moder- 
atdy,  and  apprenticed  to  a  carpenter.  His  aptitude  for 
leaming,  howerer,  led  him  to  continue  his  studies  pri- 
v«tdy,  and  be  tbus  acąnired  the  Latin  language.  He 
oext  mastered  the  Gr^ek,  and  from  tbat  he  adranced 
to  Hebrew,  Chakiee,  Sjrriac,  and  Samaritan,  all  of  which 
He  aoqaired  by  his  own  nnaided  efTorts  before  be  was 
twenty-fiye  years  of  age.  By  tbis  time  he  had  mar- 
ned,  and  cxcibanged  his  former  occupation  for  tbat  of  a 
ttboahnaster.  Attracttng  tbe  notice  of  archdeaoon  Cor- 
^t  and  Dr.  Jon.  Scott,  he  was,  by  tbeir  aid.  enabled 
to  add  to  bis  other  acquiaitions  a  knowledge  of  Arabie, 
Peisic,  and  Hindostanee,  as  well  as  aome  Kuiopean  and 
0ther  ton^es.  In  1815  he  accepted  an  engagement 
witb  tbe  Church  Miasionary  Society,  and  became  a  stu- 
dent of  Qiieen'8  CoUege,  Cambridge,  where  be  took  his 
degree  of  BJL  in  1817.  At  tbis  time  he  edited  portions 
«f  tbe  Scriptarea,  and  of  the  Prayer-book,  in  aereral  Ori- 
catal  laognagea.     In  1818  be  took  orders,  and  preached 


at  Shrewabury,  still  carrying  on  his  Oriental  studies;  at 
tbis  time  he  is  said  to  have  had  the  mastery  over  eigh- 
teen  languages.  In  1819  he  was  honored,  as  bis  talents 
oertainly  deserved,  witb  the  profesaorsbip  of  Arabie,  and 
in  1884  was  madę  regius  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Cam- 
bridge Uniyeraity,  beaides  receiving  some  pieces  of 
Church  preferment,  and  the  title  of  D.D.,  firat  from  the 
Unirersity  of  Halle,  and  then  from  tbat  of  Cambridge. 
Shortly  before  his  death,  Dec  16, 1852,  he  was  madę  rec- 
tor  of  Barley,  in  Somersetsbire,  where  he  died.  Besides 
the  editions  of  tbe  Scriptures  which  he  canried  through 
the  press,  he  published  seyeral  yaluable  linguistical 
worka,  of  which  the  most  important  are,  Grammar  of 
the  ffebrew  Ltmguaffe,  con^ńledfrom  the  hetł  aulhoritieSf 
chiefttf  Oriental,  which  bas  pasaed  tbrongh  seyeral  edi- 
tions : — A  Lexicon,  Heb,,  Chald.,  and  Engl,  (Lond.  1840) : 
— The  Book  ofihe  Pairiarch  Job  traniatedyVith  Intro^ 
duction  and  Commentary  (Lond.  1837) : — Aninguiry  int/o 
the  Naturę,  Progreas,  and  End  ofProphecy  (Cambw  1 849) : 
— ProkgofRena  in  Bib.  PolgffŁ  Jjondtnefu,  Minora  (Lond. 
1828).  He  alao  published  an  edition  of  the  controyerw 
sial  tracts  of  Martyn  and  his  opponents;  edited  Sir  Wil«> 
liam  Jone8's  Granunar  ofihe  Persian  Language,  with  an 
addition  of  his  own,  containing  a  synopsis  of  Arabie 
grammar;  and  translated  and  annotated  tbe  trayels  of 
Ibn-Batuta  from  the  Arabie.  A  minor  work  of  his, 
Ditieni  Unecriptural  and  Unreasonable,  led  to  a  contro- 
yersy  with  Dr.  J.Pye  Smith  (in  1834;  tbe  parophlets 
were  published  in  1835).  Dr.  Lee  bas  generally  been 
recogniaed  not  oniy  aa  a  great  acbolar,  but  also  as  the 
greateat  British  Orientalist  of  bis  day,  and  bis  writings 
bear  eyident  traces  of  a  yigorous,  eamest,  and  independ- 
ent mind,  loying  truth,  and  boldly  purauing  it  See 
Lond,  GentL  Magazine,  1853,  pt.  i,  203  aq. ;  Blackwood'e 
Magazine,  xlix,  597  sq. ;  Kitto,  BibL  Cydop,  yoL  ii,  s.  y. ; 
AUibone,  Diet,  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  ułhors,  yoL  ii,  s.  y. 

Łee,  Samuel  (2),  a  minlater  of  tbe  United  Frea- 
byterian  Cburch,  bom  at  Jeńcho,  Yt.,  July  20, 1805,  was 
conyerted  at  tbe  age  of  nineteen,  and  educated  at  Ver- 
mont  Uniyeraity.  He  studied  tbeology  at  Aubum 
Seminazy,  and  was  lieensed  and  ordained  by  Oneida 
Congregational  Council  Sept  23, 1834.  He  apent  one 
year  of  bis  ministry  at  Cazenoyia,  N.  Y.,  and  then  went 
to  Northern  Ohio,  and  took  charge  of  tbe  Church  in  Me- 
dina,  Ohio.  Afterwaids  bis  labora  were  divided  between 
the  cburches  of  Mantua  and  Streetaborougb,  Ohio.  He 
diedJan.28,1866.->WilBon,  Preib,  Hi$t,  A  Im,  lS67,p,  SIO, 

Łee,  TVilsoxi,  an  early  Methodiat  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Sussex  County,  DeL,  in  1761 ;  entered 
tbe  itinerancy  in  1784 ;  labored  exten8ively  in  tbe  West, 
moatly  in  Kentucky,  until  1794,  wben  he  was  appointed 
to  New  London,  Conn. ;  to  New  York  in  1795 ;  to  Phłl- 
adelpbia  in  1796-7-8 ;  to  Baltimore  District  in  1801-2-3 ; 
Buperaunuated  in  1804,  and  died  in  Anindel  County, 
Md.,  Oct.  11  of  the  same  year.  Mr.  Lee  was  "one  of  the 
most  labońous  and  successful  Methodiat  preachers  of  his 
time.'*  He  was  eminently  sbrewd  and  circumspect,  and 
deeply  pioos.  He  was  "  a  witness  of  the  perfect  love  of 
God  for  many  years  before  he  died.  He  was  an  excel- 
lent  presiding  elder,  and  an  eloąuent,  argumentative, 
and  often  oyerpowering  preacher.  His  labors  in  tbe 
West  were  yery  heroic,  and  contributed  largely  to  the 
eyangelization  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.'" — Minute$ 
of  ConferenceSj  i,  127;  Steyens,  MemoriaU  of  Afethodism, 
ćh.  xyiii ;  Bangs,  Hv(ł.  Meih,  Episc,  Ch,  voL  L   (G.  L.  T.) 

Łeech.    See  Horse-lekcii. 

Łeek  0'^^'^y  chatń/,  from  "Tin,  to  enclote,  also  to 
grow  greenf  occurs  in  seyeral  places  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, where  it  is  yariously  translated,  as  grau  in  1 
Kings  xyiii,  5 ;  2  Kings  xix,  26 ;  Job  xl,  16 ;  Psa.  xxxyii, 
2,  etc;  Isa.  xy,  6,  etc;  herb  in  Job  yiii,  12;  hay  in 
Proy.  xxyii,  25,  and  Isa.  xy,  6 ;  and  court  in  Isa.  xxxiy, 
13 ;  but  in  Numb.  xi,  5  it  is  translated  "  leeka  f  Sept.  rd 
TTpa^a,  Yulg.  porri),  Hebrew  scbolazs  state  tbat  the 
woni  signifies  **greens"  or  "grass"  in  generał;  and  it  i» 
no  doubt  elear,  from  tbe  context  of  most  of  the  aboye 
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puugM,  that  this  moBt  be  ils  meanin^     See  Goass. 

There  ii,  Iherefon,  no  reuon  wby  it  should  noI  ba  » 
tntuUtcd  in  all  the  puBa{[ea  wtien  it  occure,  excepC  in 
the  lul.  It  19  eridenilj  incorrecl  to  imiglate  it  kag,  u 
in  the  aboye  pasugea  of  ProTerba  and  iHaiah^  becauM 
tbe  people  of  Kuleni  coautnea,  aa  it  hu  b«n  obaerycd, 
do  not  make  h»y.  Tbe  author  of  FragmenU,  in  contin- 
uation  orCalniet,bu  Juatly  remarked  oa  tha  inconect' 
neu  or  oar  renion,  "  The  hay  appeartth,  and  the  tender 
graa  ahoweth  itself,  anil  the  lirrhi  oT  tbe  tnountaina  ara 
ffolhered"  (Pror,  xivii,  S5) :  '■  Now  eertainl.y,"  aaya  he, 
"ifthetOKfer^iUł  ia  butjuat  beginniag  lo  show  ilaelf, 

at  maturiCy,  ougbt  by  no  meana  lo  be  aaaocUted  with 
it;  atill  len  ougbt  it  lo  be  placed  befoie  it."  The  au- 
thor conttnuei:  "The  word,  I  apprehend,  meani  the 
Hnt  ahooła,  tbe  ri>ing,juM  budding  apirei  oCgraai."  So 
in  Iia.  XV,  S.    Set  HAr. 

In  the  paaaage  at  Numb.  xi,  b,  wheiB  tbe  Israelitea  in 
the  deaeit  long  for  "  tbe  cacumbera,  and  the  melona,  and 
the  I«fa,  and  tbe  oniona,  and  tbe  garlic"  of  I^gypl,  it  is 
evident  that  it  irai  not  gran  which  they  deaiied  for 
food,  but  aome  gteen,  perhapa  graas-like  vegelable,  for 
which  the  trord  dolar  a  uacd.  la  the  aame  iiay  that 
in  thia  country  the  word  grtoa  a  applied  to  many 
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The  Romana  employed  it  much  aa  a  aeaaoning  to  tbeir 
diabła  (Horace,  Ep.  i,  12,  31 ;  Manial,  iii,  47,  S),  and  it 
ia  an  ingredient  in  a  nombet  of  ncipea  in  Apiona  rc- 
feired  to  by  Cdaina  {HitnM.  ii,  263 ;  «imp.  Pliny,  BiM. 
Aal.xix,  G;  Hiller,  airrspiyf.  pt.  ii,  p.a6i  I>io«cii,4; 
Athen.iv,lH7,t70).  The  leelc  (.ICwnpoiTwi)  waain- 
tnidueed  into  England  about  the  year  1562,  and  Ihenee, 

tinnea  Co  be  eatcemed  aa  a  seasoning  to  aoupg  and  stewa 
in  moat  civiliied  countriea, — Kitto. 

There  ia,  bawever,  anntber  and  a  TtTj  ingeniooa  in- 
terpretation  of  dialtir,  firat  propoaed  by  Hengatenberg, 
and  recdredby  Dr.Kitto  (/^Woi-iu/fiiUr,  Numb.  xi.  5), 
which  adD])ta  a  tnore  literał  tranalation  of  the  original 
ward,faT,  aaya  Kitto,  "amoiiK  the  wonden  in  the  naiu- 
ral  history  of  Egypt,  it  ia  mentioned  by  trarellera  ihal 
the  common  people  there  eat  with  special  rebsh  ■  kiud 
afgraa  niBilar  to  cfoTrr."  Mayer  {Rtut  nach  jSgifp- 
titn,  p.  i26)  aaya  of  thia  plant  (whoee  acientific  name  ia 
Tri^iHitUa  Fatam-graoim,  helonging  to  the  natural 
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etiea  of  euceulenl  piania  aa  food,  in  India  tabii,  from 
lubi, "  green,"  ia  used  aa  a  generał  lenn  for  berba  cooked 
aa  kitchen  yegelablea.  It  ia  morę  Ihaii  probable,  t 
fore,  that  diairir  a  here  aimilarly  employed,  th 
thia  doea  not  proTe  that  Ittkt  are  intended.  Ludolphua, 
aa  ąaotod  by  Celaius  {Ilitrobol,  ii,  £&l),  suppoaes  tl 
nuy  mean  lettuce,  nr  aalada  in  generał,  and  othen 
the  Bueoory  or  endiTe  may  be  the  true  piani.  Bu 
BenmilUci  sutea,  "The  mott  ancient  Ureek  ani 
Cbaldee  translatora  unarumoualy  interpret  the  lit 
by  Ihe  Greek  nflóait,  ot  lecka."  The  name,  morę 
aeema  lo  have  bcen  apeeially  applied  to  leeks  from  the 
rwemblance  of  their  lea¥e«  to  grass,  uid  from  their  be- 
ing  coD^icuDus  for  their  green  coiur.  Thia  ia  evident 
Arom  minerala  evcn  hBvin)-  bcen  named  from  itp6aov 
on  account  of  their  color,  ai  prasius,  prafilea,  and  chry- 
BOpraaium.  Tbe  Araba  use  the  woni  l-unu,  ar  kirath, 
aa  Ihe  tnuulation  of  the  irpaaof  of  the  Greeka,  and 
with  Ihem  it  aignifiea  the  leek,  both  at  tbe  preaent  day 
and  in  their  older  worka.  U  ia  citrioui  that  oflhe  dif- 
Terent  kinda  describcd,  one  ia  called  kiraml-iukt,  or 
kek  tiaed  as  a  vegeuble.  That  the  leek  is  eeteemed  in 
Egypt  we  have  the  leatimony  of  Ha3Hlquial,  who  aaya 
{Tractli.  p.  291),  "The  klnd  called  larrat  by  the  Araba 
muat  ceruinly  hare  been  one  of  thoae  deaiied  by  the 
children  of  Israel.aa  it  haa  been  cultiyaled  and  ealeemed 
ftom  the  urlłeat  tiiues  to  tbe  preaent  time  in  Egypt" 


iled,  and  that  great  quantiiiefl  of  it  are 
eaten  by  the  people.  Fonkal  mentioua  the  Trigonclla 
aabeinggrown  in  thegardena  atCalro;  ita  n>tivc  name 
al/ulhfi  (Flor. vi.'ggptiaca,ii,Sl),  Sonnini  (_Voyagt,i, 
379)  aaya, "  In  thia  tntile  country  the  Egyptiana  tbem- 
aelvM  cat  tbe/tiiu-grtc  ta  largely  that  it  may  be  prop- 
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eriy  ciUed  the  food  of  man.  In  the  month  of  Norem- 
ber  they  ery  '  Green  halbeh  for  aale '.'  in  the  atreela  of 
the  lown ;  it  ia  ticd  up  in  large  bunchca,  whicb  the  in- 
habitanla  purchase  at  a  loit  price,  and  which  Ihey  cal 
with  incredible  gieedineaa  without  any  kind  of  aeaaon- 
ing." The  seeda  of  thia  plant,  which  ia  al«>  ciiltivaied 
in  Greece,  are  often  used ;  they  are  eaten  boiled  or  ran , 
mixed  with  honey.  Forakal  includea  it  in  the  maieria 
medica  of  Egypt  (Mor.  J/«Ł  Kahir.  p,  155).  There  doea 
not  appeai,  bowever,  aufficient  rcaaon  for  ignoring  i  he 
old  versiona,  which  all  aeem  agrced  that  the  Irri  ia  the 
plant  denoled  by  cialiir,  a  vegetable  from  the  earliejt 
timea  a  great  faTorite  with  the  Egypliana,  aa  both  a 
nouriahing  and  aaTory  food.  Some  hare  ohjecied  thal, 
aa  Ihe  Kgyptiana  held  Ihe  Itri,  onion,  etc„  aacied,  they 
would  abstain  fiom  rating  thne  regelables  themaeh-ea, 
and  would  not  allow  the  laraelilea  lo  uae  them  (compare 
Juvenal,  Sal.  xv,  9).  We  hare,  howerer.  Ihe  teatiorony 
of  llerodolu*  (ii,  125)  to  ahow  that  imiimt  weie  eaten  by 
tbe  Egyplian  poor,  fot  he  aaya  that  on  one  of  the  pyia- 
ida  ia  ahown  an  inacription,  which  was  explaiDed  In 
m  by  an  interpreter,  tbowing  how  much  money  was 
apent  in  pmriding  radiihri,  tmioru,  and  garlie  for  Ihe 
workmen.  The  prieata  were  not  allowed  lo  eal  ihcse 
Chinga,  and  Plutarch  (De  h.  tl  Ońr.  ii,  p.  353)  lella  ua 
"'  rcasona  The  Welabman  reyerences  hia  leek.  and 
ranne  on  St.  DaTid's  day ;  he  eatjfile  Zm*  neiertbC' 
and  doubtieaa  Ihe  Egyptiana  were 
(acHpl.  UtrinU  p,  2»0).-Smith. 
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Łeas  (only  in  the  piani  D^f^l^d,  ihemarim\  froro 
IW,  to  keep  [Jer.  xlTiii,  11  ;  Zeph.  i,  12 ;  lendered 
**  wices  on  the  lees**  in  Isa.  xxv,  6 ;  *'  dregs"  in  Psa.  ]xxVf 
8] ;  Sept.  Tfwyiat ;  YuigaU  fceces),  The  Hebrew  term 
*1C13,  skemer  (the  presamed  singolar  form  of  the  above), 

bears  the  radical  aense  ot  prtsertcUiony  and  was  applied 
to  **  lees"  from  the  custom  of  allowing  the  winę  to  stand 
on  the  lees  in  order  that  ita  oolor  and  body  might  be 
better  preserred;  hence  the  expree8ion  "winę  on  the 
leea,"  as  mcaning  a  generous,  full-bodied  liquor  (Isa. 
xxv,  6 ;  see  Henderson,  ad  loc).  llie  winę  in  this  state 
remained,  of  coorae,  undisturbed  in  its  cask,  and  became 
thick  and  sirupy;  hence  the  proverb  "to  settle  npon 
one*8  lees,**  to  expres8  the  sloth,  indifference,  and  gross 
Btopidity  of  the  ungodly  (Jer.  xlviii,  11 ;  Zeph«  i,  12). 
fiefore  Uie  winę  was  consumed  it  was  necessary  to  strain 
off  the  leea ;  soch  winę  was  then  termed  "  weU  reflned" 
(Isa.  xxv,  6).  To  drink  the  lees  or  "  dregs"  was  an  ex- 
presńon  for  the  endurance  of  ex  tremę  punishment  (Psa. 
lxxT,  8). — Smith.  An  ingenious  writer  in  Kitto's  Cy- 
dopadia  (a.  v.  Shemarim)  thinks  that  some  kind  ofpre- 
9irvfs  from  grapes  are  meant  in  Isa.  xxv,  6,  as  the  ety- 
mologT  of  the  word  suggests ;  but  this  supposition,  al- 
though  it  deaiB  the  passage  from  some  difficulties,  is  op- 
posed  to  the  uaage  of  the  term  in  the  other  places.    See 
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Łeeser,  Isaac,  a  noted  Jewish  theologian  and  re- 
%ious  writer,  was  bom  at  Neukirch,  in  Westphalia,  in 
1WI6.  In  1823  be  eroigrated  to  America,  and  became  in 
18:29  rabbi  of  the  principal  synagogue  of  Philadelphia. 
This  position  he  resigned  in  1850,  and  died  in  that  city 
ia  1868.  Leeser  was  a  superior  scholar  and  preacher, 
aod  among  his  people  his  memory  will  ever  be  respected 
and  hoDored.  His  works,  which  are  completely  cited  in 
AUibone,  I>ict.  o/British  and  A  mtriccm  A  utkors,  vol.  ii, 
a  T.,are  mainly  contributions  to  Jewish  literaturę — ^prin- 
dpally  Jewish  histor}-  and  theology.  In  1843  he  a»- 
Rmied  the  editorship  of  the  Jfwish  A  droeate  (or  Occi- 
deai),  Teiy  raluable  is  his  edition  of  the  0.-T.  Scrip- 
tores  in  the  original,  based  on  the  labors  of  Van  der 
Hoo^y  and  published  by  Lippincott  and  Ca  (PhiladeL 
1868, 8vo). 
Łe  Tirsnre.  See  Fabkr  STAPULENSia 
Łeft  (prop.  blK^b,  temól',  a  primitive  word ;  Gr. 
fMtfWfioc,  lit.  vttt^named,  L  e.  lucky,  by  euphemism  for 
apt9Ttp6c,  as  opposed  to  1*^^^,  SiKtócj  the  right).  The 
kft  band,  likc  the  Latin  kevus,  was  esteemed  of  iU  omen, 
hence  the  term  smister  as  equivalent  to  anfortunate. 
This  was  eapecially  the  caae  among  the  superstitious 
(afeeks  and  Romans  (see  Potter^s  Gr,  A  nt,  i,  328;  Adams, 
Bom,  AmLp,  301).  Among  the  Hebrews  the  left  like- 
wise  indicated  the  north  (Job  xxiii,  9 ;  Gen.  xiv,  i5), 
the  penoD'8  face  bdng  suppoeed  to  be  tumed  towards 
the  east.  In  all  these  respects  it  was  predsely  the  op- 
poiite  of  the  rigkt  (q.  v.). 

LEFT-IŁANDED  (iroj  *1?  'ittK,  thut  as  to  his 

ri^hand  [  Judg.  iii,  15;  xx,  16] ;  Sept.  ifŁ^rtpodtKiOC^ 
Tnlgate  gui  uiracue  memu  pro  dertera  utebaturj  and  ita 
MwCro  ut  dextra  ptxBli€au)y  properly  one  that  is  unable 
ikiifully  to  nae  his  right  hand,  and  hence  employs  the 
kit;  bot  also,  as  is  unial,  ambidezterf  ie.  one  who  can 
stt  the  left  hmnd  as  well  as  the  right,  or,  morę  literally, 
ooe  whose  hands  are  both  light  handa.  It  was  long 
ipposed  that  both  hands  are  naturaUy  eąual,  and  that 
the  pfcferenoe  of  the  right  hand,  and  comparative  inca- 
ptńty  of  the  left,  are  the  result  of  education  and  habit. 
Bot  it  is  now  known  that  the  difTerence  is  really  phys- 
ical  (gee  Bell^a  Bridgewaier  TreatUe  on  the  Hand),  and 
that  the  amlHdexteroas  condition  of  the  hands  ii  not  & 
natnral  derelopment.    See  Ambidextkr. 

The  capflcity  of  equal  action  with  both  hands  was 
higbly  priized  in  ancient  times,  especially  in  war. 
Among  the  Hebrews  this  qaality  seems  to  have  bcen 
HKMt  common  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  for  all  the  per- 
tom Doticed  aa  being  endaed  with  it  were  of  that  tribe. 


By  oomparing  Jadg.  iii,  15;  xx,  16,  with  1  Chroń,  xii, 
2,  we  may  gather  that  the  persona  mentioned  in  the 
two  forroer  texts  as  "  left-handed"  were  really  ambidex- 
ters.  In  the  latter  text  we  leam  that  the  Benjamites 
who  joined  David  at  Ziklag  were  "  mighty  men,  helpcrs 
of  the  war.  They  were  armed  with  bows,  and  could 
use  both  the  right  hand  and  the  left  in  hurling  [sling- 
ing]  and  shooting  arrows  out  of  a  bow."  There  were 
thirty  of  them ;  and  as  they  appear  to  have  been  all  of 
one  family,  it  might  almost  seem  as  if  the  groater  com- 
monness  of  this  power  among  the  Benjamites  arose  from 
its  being  a  hereditary  peculiarity  of  oertain  families  in 
that  tribe.  It  may  also  partly  have  been  the  result  of 
cultivation ;  for,  although  the  left  hand  is  not  naturally 
an  equally  strong  and  ready  instrument  as  the  right 
hand,  it  may  doubtless  be  often  rendered  such  by  early 
and  suitablo  training. — Kitto.     See  Hand. 

Leg  is  the  rendering  of  8everal  words  in  the  A.  T. 
Usually  the  Heb.  term  b  9^9,  lara'  (oniy  in  the  dual 
D^C^S),  the  lower  limb  or  ihank  of  an  animal  (£xod. 
xii,  9 ;  xxix,  17 ;  Lev.  i,  9, 13 ;  iv,  11 ;  viii,  21 ;  ix,  14 ; 
AmoB  iii,  12)  or  a  locust  (Lev.  xi,  21) ;  the  oicilKoc  of  a 
man  (John  xix,  31,  82,  83).  piiz3,  thók  (Chald.  pV, 
shdky  of  an  image,  Dan.  ii,  83),  is  properly  the  »hin  or 
lower  part  of  the  leg,  but  used  of  the  whole  limb,  e.  g. 
of  a  person  (DeuL  xxviii,  13 ;  Psa.  cxlvii,  10 ;  Prov. 
xxvi,  7;  "thigh,**  Isa.  xlvii,  2;  in  the  phrase  "At/>  [q. 
V.]  and  thigh,"  Judg.  xv,  7 ;  spoken  also  of  the  drawers 
or  Uggint,  Cant  v,  15) ;  also  the  "  heave  shoulder"  (q.  v.) 
of  the  sacrifice  (Exod.  xxix,  22,  etc. ;  1  Sam.  ix,  24). 
Once  by  an  exten8ion  of  ^Ąn,  re'gel  (1  Sam.  xvii,  6), 
properly  a  /bot  (as  usually  rendered).  Elsewhere  im- 
properly  for  ^^iÓ,  sho^M,  the  tram  or  trailing  diess  of 
a  female  (Isa.  xlvii,  2) ;  and  ttl^2C,  tttdda',  a  gttp-duim 
for  the  feet,  or  perh.  bractlet  for  the  wrist  (^  ornament 
of  the  leg,"  Isa.  iii,  20).    See  Thioh. 

Goliath'8  greaves  for  his  legs  doubtless  cxtended  from 
the  knee  to  the  foot  (1  Sam.  xvii,  6).  See  Grkaves. 
The  bones  of  the  legs  of  persons  crucified  were  broken 
to  hasten  their  dcath  (John  xix,  31).  See  Crucifdcion. 

Itegalists.  Properly  speaking,  a  legalist  is  one 
who  "acta  according  to  the  kno;"  but  in  generał  the 
term  is  madę  use  of  to  denote  one  who  teeka  sakation  by 
tporks  of  law  (not  of  the  law,  but  of  "law"  generslly, 
whether  morał  or  ceremoniał,  lĘ  Łpytav  v6ft0Vf  Rom.  v, 
20)  instead  of  by  the  merits  of  Christ.  Many  who  are 
alive  to  the  tnith  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  anything 
that  can  purchase  salvation,  and  who  desire  that  this 
doctrine  should  be  eamestly  and  constantly  inculcated 
by  Christian  ministers  in  their  teaching,  conoeive  that 
there  is  a  danger  also  on  the  opposite  side;  and  that 
while  plain  Antinomian  teaching  would  disgust  most 
hearers,  there  is  a  kind  of  doctrine  scarccly  less  mis- 
chievous  in  its  consequences,  that  which  onIy  inciden- 
tally  touches  on  good  works.  They  think  that  what- 
ever  leads  or  leaves  men,  without  distinctly  rejecting 
Christian  virtue,  to  feel  little  anxiety  and  take  little 
pains  about  it ;  anything  which,  though  perhaps  not  so 
meant,  is  liable  to  be  so  understood  by  those  who  have 
the  wish  as  to  leave  them  without  any  feeling  of  real 
shame,  or  mortification,  or  alarm  on  account  of  their 
own  faults  and  morał  deficiencies,  so  as  to  make  them 
anxiously  watchful  only  against  seeking  sałvation  by 
good  works,  and  not  at  all  against  seeking  sałvation 
without  good  works — all  this  (they  consider)  is  łikely  to 
be  much  morę  aoceptable  to  the  comipt  disposition  of 
the  natural  man  than  that  which  urges  the  necessity  of 
being  "  cartful  to  maintain  good  works."  Those  who 
take  such  a  view  of  the  danger  of  the  case  think  tłiat 
Cliristian  teachers  should  not  stmnk,  through  fear  of 
incurring  the  wrongful  imputation  of  "  legalism,"  from 
eamestly  inculcating  the  pointa  which  the  apoetles  found 
it  necessary  to  dwell  on  with  such  continuał  watcłiful- 
ness  and  freąuent  repetition.  But  in  generał  the  term 
is  madę  use  of  to  denote  one  wlio  expecta  8alvation  by 
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his  own  woikfl.  We  may  further  oonsider  a  legalist  as 
one  who  haa  no  proper  convictioa  of  Łbe  evU  of  ńn; 
whO|  although  he  pretends  to  abide  by  the  law,  yet  bas 
not  a  just  idea  of  ita  spirituality  and  demanda.  He  is 
ignorant  of  tbe  grand  scheme  of  aalration  by  free  grace: 
proud  of  bis  own  fancied  ligbteouBneas,  be  submlts  not 
to  tbe  ńgbteousness  of  God;  be  derogates  from  tbe 
honor  of  Cbrist  by  mixing  his  own  woriu  with  bis ;  and, 
in  fact,  denies  the  neoeaaity  of  tbe  work  of  tbe  Spirit  by 
supposing  tbat  be  bas  ability  in  bimaelf  to  perfonn  all 
tbose  duties  which  God  bas  required.  Such  is  the 
cbaracter  of  the  legalist,  a  character  diametrically  op- 
posite  to  that  of  tbe  true  Christian,  whoee  sentiment 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  apostle,  who  justly  obseryes, 
*^  By  grace  are  ye  sared,  through  faith,  and  that  not  of 
youraelYes :  it  is  tbe  gift  of  God.  Not  of  works,  lest  any 
man  sbould  boast"  (£pb.  ii,  8,  9). — Eden,  Theol,  Diet,  s. 
V. ;  Buck,  TheoL  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Buchanan,  JJocłrme  o/Jiu- 
HJicationj  Lect.  ri,  especially  p.  153  8q. 

Legat  es  and  Nuncios  of  tbe  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  With  reference  to  tbe  endeayors  of  tbat  Church 
to  onite  all  the  congr^ations  into  one  vast  ^tem,  and 
to  nile  OTer  them  successfuUy,  preyenting  all  heresy 
and  diyision,  the  Council  of  Sardica  (343)  espressły 
stated :  "  Quod  si  is,  qui  rogat  causam  suam  iterum  au- 
diri,  deprecatione  sua  moyerit  epiacopum  Romanum,  tU 
de  latert  moprubyUrot  tnUtat,  erit  in  potestate  ejus,"  etc 
(Coa.  SartUc  c  7,  in  c  86,  can.  ii,  qu.  yi).  The  Bomish 
dergy  was  therefore  sent  abroad  eyerywhere.  In  the 
African  churches,  boweyer,  they  refused  to  admit  into 
fellowship  those  "qui  ad  transmarina  (concilia)  potaye- 
lit  appellandum"  (Codex  eccles,  A/ric,  c.  125),  and  wrote 
to  Celcstine  at  Romę, "  Ut  aliąui  tanąuam  a  taos  sancti- 
tatis  latere  mittantur,  nulla  inyenimus  patrum  synodo 
constitatum"  (ibid.  c  138).  Thomassin  (Vettu  ac  nora 
McUsim  digciplinay  p.  i,  lib.  ii,  cap.  117)  bas  collected  in- 
stanoeB  of  delegations  haying  been  sent  in  yarious  cases 
during  the  4tb  and  5th  centuries.  But,  as  yicara  of  the 
bishop  of  Romę,  we  find  in  Western  Illyria  the  bisbops 
of  Tbessalonica  after  Damasus  (a.  867) ;  in  Gaul,  tbe 
bisbops  of  Arles  after  Zosimus  (a.  417) ;  in  Spain,  tbe 
bisbops  of  Seyille  after  Simplicius  (a.  467)  (Constant, 
De  aniiquis  ccmonum  coliedionibus,  No.  23-25;  GaUande, 
De  peiuftis  canonum  coUectionibus  diuert,  i,  23  8q. ;  Pe- 
trus de  Marca,  De  Concordia  MocerdoUi  ac  unperiij  lib. 
y,  cap.  19  8q.,  80  8q.).  Among  the  delegates  of  tbe 
bishop  of  Romę  we  must  alao  put  the  Apocrisiańi  [see 
Apocrisiarius]  sent  to  tbe  imperial  court  at  Constan- 
tinople.  Leo  I,  and  particularly  Gregory  I,  carefully 
oontinued  tbe  relations  established  by  their  legates,  and 
created  morę,  in  order  to  improye  the  condition  of  the 
churches,  and  to  increase  tbe  influence  of  Romę.  Greg- 
ory appoiuted  bishop  Maximus  of  Syracose  oyer  all  the 
churches  of  Sicily  ("  super  cunctas  ecdesias  SiciliiB  te . . . 
yices  aedis  apostolica)  ministrare  decemimus"),  with  the 
xigbt  of  deciding  on  all  except  the  causa  majores,  Tbis 
Office  was,  boweyer,  yested  only  in  tbe  indiyidual,  not 
in  tbe  see  Q*  Qaas  yices  non  loco  tńbuimus,  sed  perso- 
nę," c  6,  X.  De prcBMumtionUnu,  ii,  28,  a.  592;  c.  8,  can. 
yii,  qu.  i,  80  [a.  594],  c  89;  can.  xi,  qu.  i,  and  Gonzalez 
TeUez  to  c.  1, X.  i>e  officio  legati,  i,30, a.  9).  To  £ngUnd 
Gregory  sent  Augustine  (a.  601),  with  tbe  mission  of  im- 
proying  tbe  Church  organization  of  that  country,  and 
particularly  of  upbolding  tbe  episcopacy  {Epitt,  64,  a. 
601,  in  c.  8,  can.  xxy,qu.  ii) ;  and  Agathon  (678)  also  sent 
the  Roman  abbot  John  to  that  country  to  oiganize  wor- 
ship,  conyoke  a  council  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  re- 
ligion,  and  report  tbereon  at  bis  return  (Beda,i/w<.£cc/. 
Ub.  iv,  cap.  18).  Augustine  is  said  to  have  himself  taken 
part  in  settling  ecclesiastical  affairs  during  a  jouroey 
'  through  Gaul,  and  conferred  with  the  bishop  of  Arles  as 
his  legate.  Gregory  I  sent  also  othcr  special  delegates 
to  Gaul,  in  order  to  improye  tbe  state  of  the  churches 
there,  with  tbe  aid  of  tbe  bisbops  and  the  king  (Tho- 
massin, c  118).  In  tbe  course  of  time  tbe  legates  were 
empowered  to  act  by  thcmselyes  on  tbe  orders  commu- 
nicated  to  them  at  Romę.    Tbe  Wcaiiates  became  oon- 


nected  with  some  of  the  andeot  bishopńcs,  by  wbose  in- 
cumbents  they  bad  long  been  exercised,  and  it  became 
difficult  to  erect  new  permanent  ones  on  acooont  of  tbe 
opposition  of  tbe  other  dignitaries  of  the  Church;  so 
tbat  special  delegates  were  only  sent  when  affiurs  of  im- 
portance  rendered  such  a  step  necessary.  £yen  thcn  it 
became  customary  to  await  tbe  wisb,  or  at  least  to  se- 
cure  tbe  sanction,  of  tbe  goyemments  into  wbose  states 
they  were  sent.  There  were,  tben,  two  kinds  of  legates, 
the  leyati  natif  and  tbe  le^ati  dati  or  nUsśL 

1.  Legati  naii,  in  cases  where  X\xt  legation  was  con- 
nected  with  a  bisbopric.  The  rights  of  such  a  legate 
were  at  first  yery  large;  bis  jurisdiction  had  tbe  char- 
acter of  jurisdictio  ortUnaria ;  it  also  appears  as  onU- 
narU  ordinariorutny  and  formed  a  court  of  last  resort  for 
tbose  who  yolunUrily  appealed  to  it.  After  the  16th 
century  their  preiogatiyes  were  gradually  restricted, 
and  finally,  after  the  introduction  of  the  legołi  a  iatrre, 
tbe  title  became  merely  a  nominał  one,  the  motropolitan 
not  being  eyen  entitled  to  haying  the  cross  borne  before 
bim  where  there  was  a  Ugahu  a  latere  (c  23,  X.  De 
pritńlegOsj  y,  83 ;  Innocent  III,  in  c  5,  Conc  Lateran. 
a.  1215). 

2.  Legałi  miesi  or  dati,  These  are  diyidcd  into,  (1) 
Delegaiiy  appointed  for  one  spedfic  object  It  was  al- 
ready  forbidden  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  appoint  membcn 
of  the  dergy  in  their  place.  (2)  NuncH  apostoUciy  who 
are  empowered  to  enforce  the  commands  oontained  in 
thdr  mandates.  In  order  to  effect  tbis  object  they 
were  giyen  a  right  of  jurisdiction  until  the  16th  centu- 
ry. To  enable  tbem  to  legislate  in  reseryed  cases,  they 
were  inyested  with  a  mandatum  specialff  making  the 
resenrations  generalUer  for  them.  They  could  grant 
indulgences  for  any  period  not  exceeding  a  year.  All 
other  legates  were  subject  to  them  except  such  as  had 
special  priyileges  granted  them  by  tbe  pope.  The  in- 
sigiiia  of  the  nundo  comprised  a  red  diess,  a  whice 
horse,  and  golden  spurs.  (3)  Legati  ah  latere^  Special 
delegates  who  acted  as  actual  representatiyes  (^  the 
popes,  and  who  possessed  all  the  highest  prerogatiyes. 
Thdr  plenary  power  is  thus  eipressed :  **  Nostra  rice^ 
quiB  corrigenda  sunt  corrigat,  qusB  statuenda  constitoat*' 
(Gregor.  VII,  Ęp.  lib.  iv,  ep.  26).  They  exercised  ajuri^ 
dictio  ordinaria  in  the  proyinccs,  had  power  to  suspend 
the  bisbops,  and  to  dispose  of  all  reseryed  casea.  The 
manifold  complaints  whicb  arose  in  the  course  of  time 
led  tbe  popes  to  alter  some  points  of  tbe  8y»tcnu  Leo 
X,  in  tbe  Lateran  Council  of  1515,  cansed  it  to  be  roled 
tbat  the  cardinal  legate  sbould  baye  a  settled  reddence ; 
and  the  Congregado  pro  interpretatione  Conc.  TrióL  eon- 
strued  the  resolutions  of  tbe  councils  so  as  to  make  them 
yery  fayorable  to  the  bisbops. 

llie  Reformation  gaye  occasion  for  the  sending  of  a 
laige  number  of  legates,  and  also  for  the  nomination  of 
permanent  nuncios  at  Lucernę,  1579 ;  Yienna,  1581 ;  Co- 
logne,  1582;  Brussels,  1588 :  tbis,  boweyer,  gave  rise  to 
fresb  disturbancee  in  tbe  Church.  The  troubles  caosed 
by  the  nuncios  were  tbe  cause  of  the  adoption  of  a  new 
article  under  tbe  gravamma  nationis  Gertneaucce.  In 
the  mean  time  the  French  Reyolution  bioke  out,  dis- 
turbing  all  preoonceiyed  plans.  Afler  tbe  restoration 
of  order  in  tbe  biersrcby  the  system  of  l^ations  waa 
reyiyed,  but  with  many  modifications,  altering  its  Mid- 
dle-Age  features.  Tbe  second  artide  of  the  French 
Concordat  of  1801  states  expreasly :  ^  Aocon  indiyidu  se 
dłsant  nonoe,  legat,  yicaire  ou  commissaire  apoetolique, 
ou  se  preyalant  de  toute  autre  denomination,  ne  pouira. 
sans  Tautorłsation  du  gouyemement,  exeroer  sur  le  sol 
Francais  ni  ailleurs,  aucune  fonction  idatiye  aax  affiuies 
de  Teglise  Gallicane."  Tbis  clearly  remoyed  the  original 
foundation  of  the  intercourse  formerly  existing  between 
the  papai  see  and  these  countries.  Moreoyer,  seyeral 
Roman  Catholic  goyemments,  such  as  Austria,  France, 
Spain,  etc,  reseryed  to  themsdyes  the  right  to  point 
out  tbe  parties  who  sbould  be  aocredited  to  thdr  oouita 
as  nuncios  (KlUber,  Europaisehes  Yólkerr.  §  186,  Anin. 
a.).    The  formuła  of  the  oath  of  obedienoe  to  the  popc^ 
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whicb,  sińce  Gregory  YIT,  is  taken  by  bishops  at  their 
ordiiuttion,  says:  '*  Legatom  apostolicae  sedis  .  .  .  bono- 
rińce  tractabó  et  in  suis  necessitatibus  adjuvabo"  (c.  4, 
X,  De  jurejurandoy  ii,  24).  Tbig  inroWes  the  duty  of 
supporting  the  procarationB.  Bat  the  state  is  also  en- 
lisfced  on  acooont  of  its  power. 

The  umai  enyoys  of  the  pope  hnve  now  the  titles  of, 
1.  Leffoti  nati,  no  longer  inve8ted  with  an  inherent  ńgbt 
to  the  management  of  ecclesiastical  affaiis.  2.  Legati 
datif  miMgi,  which  are  divided  into  (1)  Legati  a  latere 
or  de  latere,  who,  it  is  stated,  are  entitled  to  be  canoni- 
cally  designAted  as  cardinals  a  latere  or  legates  de  la- 
tere. Thia  is  incorrect,  for  cardinals  are  now  seldom 
WDt  on  snob  miasnons,  if  ever,but,  on  the  contrary,  other 
members  of  the  clergy,  cum  poiestate  legati  a  latere,  (2) 
Ntmcu  ąpostolici,  bearers  of  apostolic  mandates.  While 
the  former  are  looked  upon  os  ambassadors,  it  is  a  nice 
ąuestion  whether  the  latter  occapy  the  second  posidon, 
that  of  enroys.  Thcy  are  either  ordinary  permanent 
nunciofl,  as  iu  Germany,  or  extraordinary,  sent  for  some 
tspeatl  purpose.  (3)  Intemuncii  (residentei),  considered 
ł^'  aome  as  forming  a  third  class,  by  others  as  belonging 
to  the  second.  At  the  Congress  of  Yienna,  1815,  it  was 
decłded  by  the  first  article  of  the  Reglemenł  sur  le  rang 
entre  les  Agent  diplomatigues  that  the  first  claas  woold 
be  formed  of  Ambassadeursy  Legafs  ou  Noncea;  and  in 
article  foizrth,  that  no  change  would  bo  madę  in  regard 
to  papai  representati ves.  Sec  KlUber, yolkerrechi ;  Heff- 
ieijYalkerrechł ;  "Miruss, DasEuropaische  Geaandsckąfla- 
reeki;  Schulte,  Kaiholisch.  KirchenrechŁ  (Giessen,  1856) ; 
Walter,  KirchenrecM  (llth  edit.  Bonn,  1854) ;  Herzog, 
Real-Eftcyklop,  viii.  269  8q. ;  Wctzer  und  Welte,  Kirchen- 
LeacikoH,  Ti,  409  8q. 

Legend  (Lat.2ff^K;n(2a,"thing8  to  be  rcad,*' Icssons) 
was  the  name  given  in  early  times,  in  the  Boman  Cath- 
olic  Chiirch,  Ło  a  book  containing  the  daily  Icssons  which 
were  wont  to  be  read  as  part  of  diyine  scnrice.  This 
name,  howerer,  in  process  of  Łime,  was  used  to  dcsignate 
the  lives  of  saiuts  and  martyrs,  as  well  as  the  collection 
of  such  luurratiYes,  from  the  fact  that  these  werc  read  by 
the  monks  at  mntins,  and  afler  dinncr  in  the  refectories. 
AmoDg  nnmerous  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  the  le- 
genda, the  following  is  the  most  probable.  Before  col- 
kges  were  established  in  the  monasteries  where  the 
flcbools  were  hcld,  the  professors  in  rhetoric  frcąnently 
gave  their  pupils  the  life  of  some  saint  for  a  trial  of  their 
talent  for  ctmplificcUion,  The  studenta,  being  constant- 
ly  al  a  loes  to  fumish  out  their  pages,  inrented  most  of 
these  wonderful  adyentures.  Jortin  obscnres  that  the 
Christians  uscd  to  coUect,  out  of  Oyid,  Livy,  and  other 
pagan  poeta  and  historians,  the  miracles  and  portents  to 
be  found  there,  and  accommodated  them  to  their  own 
m(mks  and  saints.  The  good  fathcrs  of  that  age,  whose 
ńmplicity  was  not  infcrior  to  their  deyotion,  were  so  de- 
lighted  with  these  flowers  of  rhetoric  that  they  were  in- 
duced  to  make  a  collection  of  these  miraculous  composi- 
tiona,  not  imagining  that  at  some  dUtant  period  they 
woold  become  nuitters  of  faith.  Yet,  whcn  Jacob  de  Vo- 
ragine,  Peter  de  Natalibus,  and  Peter  Bibadeneira  wrote 
the  liyes  of  the  saints,  they  sought  for  their  materials  in 
the  Kbraries  of  the  monasteries ;  and,  awakening  from 
the  dust  these  manuscripts  of  amplification,  imagined 
they  madę  an  inyaluable  preaent  to  the  world  by  laying 
before  them  these  yolummous  absurditics.  The  people 
reoeiTed  these  pious  fictions  with  all  imaginable  sim- 
pUdty,  and,  as  fcw  were  able  to  read,  the  books  con- 
taining them  were  amply  illostrated  with  cuta  which 
rendered  the  story  intelligible. 

Many  of  these  legends,  the  prodnction  of  monastics, 
were  invented,  cspccially  in  the  Middlo  Agcs,  with  a 
Tiew  to  Bcrye  the  interests  of  monasticism,  particularly 
to  exalt  the  character  of  the  monastic  orders,  and  to 
represent  their  yoluntary  austeńties  as  purchasing  the 
pecnliar  faror  of  hcavcn.  For  thb  purpose  they  un- 
scmpuloiasly  ascńbe  to  their  patrons  and  founders  the 
power  of  working  miracles  on  the  most  trifling  occa- 
ICany  of  these  miracles  are  blasphemous  paro- 


dies  on  those  of  onr  blessed  Lord;  not  a  few  are  bor- 
rowed  from  the  pagan  mythology ;  but  some  are  so  ex- 
quisitely  absurd  that  no  one  but  a  monk  could  haye 
dreamed  of  imposing  such  nonsense  on  the  most  besotted 
of  mankind.    ^  It  woidd  be  easy  to  accumulatc  proofs 
oftbe  readybelief  which  the  lower  orders  of  Ińsh  Bo- 
manists  giye  to  tales  of  miracles  worked  by  their  priests ; 
but  it  is  remarkable  that  in  the  earlier  legends  we  ycry 
rarely  lind  supematural  powcrs  attributed  to  the  secular 
eccledastics;  the  heroes  of  most  of  the  tales  are  monks 
and  bermits,  whose  yoluntary  poyerty  seemed  to  bring 
them  down  to  a  leyel  of  sympathy  with  the  lower  or- 
ders.   Indiscnminate  alms,  which  have  often  been  dem- 
onstrated  to  be  the  source  of  great  eyils,  are  always  pop- 
ular with  the  uninstructcd,  and  hence  we  find  that  many 
of  the  heroes  of  the  legendis  are  celebrated  for  the  prod- 
igality  of  their  beneyolence.     The  miracles  attributed 
to  the  Irish  saints  are  even  morę  extrayagant  than  those 
in  the  Continental  martyrologies.    We  find  St.  Patrick 
performing  the  mirade  of  raising  the  dead  to  life  no  less 
than  seyenteen  times,  and  on  one  occasion  he  restores 
animation  to  thirty-four  persona  at  once.     Gerald,bbh- 
op  of  Mayo,  howeyer,  surpassed  St  Patrick,  for  he  not 
only  resuscitated  the  dead  daughter  of  the  king  of  Con- 
naught,  but  miraculously  changed  ber  8ex,  that  she 
might  inherit  the  crown  of  the  proyince,  in  which  the 
Salic  law  was  then  established.    We  find,  also,  in  the 
ecclesiastical  writers,  many  miracles  specially  worked  to 
support  indiyidual  doctrines,  particularly  the  mystery 
of  transubstantiation.    Indeed,  a  miracle  appears  to  haye 
been  no  unusual  resource  of  a  puzzled  controyersialist. 
On  one  occasion  the  sanctity  of  the  wafer  is  stated  to 
haye  been  proyed  by  a  mule's  kneeling  to  worship  it; 
at  another  time  a  pet  lamb  kneels  down  at  the  eleyation 
of  the  host;  a  spider,  which  St.  Francis  d'Ariano  acci- 
dentally  swallowcd  while  receiying  the  sacrament,  came 
out  of  his  thigh ;  and  when  St  £lmo  was  pining  at  be- 
mg  too  long  excluded  from  a  participation  in  the  sacra- 
mental  mysteries,  the  holy  elements  were  brought  to 
hi  m  by  a  pigeon.    But  the  principal  legends  deyised  for 
the  generał  cxaltation  of  the  Bomish  Church  refer  to 
the  cxercise  of  power  over  the  deyil.     In  the  south  of 
Ireland  notbing  is  morę  common  than  to  hcar  of  Satan's 
appearance  in  proper  person,  his  resistance  to  all  the  ef- 
forts  of  the  Protestant  minister,  and  his  prompt  obedi- 
ence  to  the  exorcisms  of  the  parish  priest     In  generał, 
the  localities  of  the  stories  are  laid  at  some  neighboring 
\ńllagc ;  yet,  easy  as  this  renders  refutation,  it  is  won- 
derful to  find  how  generally  such  a  tale  is  credited. 
From  the  archiyes  of  the  Silesian  Church,  we  find  that 
some  German  I^rotestants  seem  to  belieye  in  the  exor- 
cising  powers  of  the  Bomish  priests.    Next  to  the  le- 
gends of  miracles  rank  those  of  extraordinary  austeń- 
ties, such  as  that  StPolycronus  always  took  up  a  huge 
tree  on  his  shoulders  when  he  went  to  pray ;  that  St 
Bamadatus  shut  himsclf  up  in  a  narrow  iron  cage ;  that 
St  Adhelm  cxposed  himself  to  the  most  stimulating 
temptations,  and  then  defied  the  deyil  to  make  him 
yield;  and  that  StMacarius  undertook  a  penance  for 
sin  six  months,  becauae  he  had  so  far  ^aelded  to  passion 
as  to  kill  a  fiea.     It  is  unnecessary  to  dweU  upon  these, 
because  they  are  manifestly  deriyed  from  the  habits 
of  the  Oriental  fanatics,  and  are  cyident  exaggerations 
madę  without  taste  or  judgment,    See  History  ofPop- 
CTy  (Lond.l838,8vo). 

liie  most  celebrated  of  these  popular  mediieyal  fic- 
tions is  the  Legenda  Aurea^  or  Golden  Legend,  origi- 
nally  written  in  Latin,  in  the  ISth  centuiy,  by  Jacob  de 
Yoragine  (q.  y.),  a  Dominican  friar,  who  afterwards  be- 
came  archbishop  of  Genoa,  and  died  in  1298.  This  work 
was  the  great  text-book  of  legendar}'  lorę  of  the  Mid- 
dle  Ages.  It  was  translated  into  French  in  the  14th 
centtury  by  Jean  de  Yigny,  and  in  the  15th  into  £ng- 
lish  by  William  Caxton.  It  bas  lately  been  madę  morę 
accessible  by  a  new  French  translation:  La  Ligende 
Doree,  traduite  du  Latin,  par  M.  G.  B.  (Par.  1850).  There 
is  a  copy  of  the  original,  with  the  Getta  Longdardorum 
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appended,  in  the  H«rvard  College  libraiy,  Cambridge, 
printed  at  Strasburg  in  1496.  LoDgfellow,  in  a  notę 
to  hia  beautiful  poeni,  says, "  I  bave  called  this  poem 
the  Golden  Legend,  because  the  story  upon  which  it  is 
founded  seema  to  me  to  surpaas  ali  other  legenda  in  beau- 
ty  and  significance.  It  exhibit8,  amid  the  corruptiona 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  virtue  of  diainterestedneas  and 
Belf-Mcrifice,  and  the  power  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity 
suflScient  for  all  the  exigencie8  of  life  and  death."  The 
story  ia  told,  and  perhaps  invented,  by  Hartmann  von 
der  Aue,  a  Minnesinger  of  the  12th  centuiy.  The  ońg- 
inal  may  bo  found  in  Marlath'8  AU-deutaehe  Gedichtej 
with  a  modem  German  rersion.  There  is  another  in 
Marbach's  Yolktbudur^  No.  82.  We  may  mention  also, 
among  other  productions,  the  Kai*erchromk  (Imperial 
Chronicie),  where  the  legendary  element  forms  a  very 
important  part  of  the  whole,  and  'Wemer'8  vendfied 
Marienleben  (Life  of  Mary),  written  in  1173,  etc  The 
authora  of  these  works  were  ecciesiaatics,  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing  age,  when  the  medisBTal  poetry  of  Germany  was 
in  its  richest  bloom,  and  the  fosterers  of  the  poetic  art 
were  emperora  and  princes,  the  legend  was  employed  by 
la3rmen  on  a  grand  scalę,  and  formed  the  subject-matter 
of  epic  narratiyes.  Thus  Hartmann  von  der  Aue  work- 
ed  up  into  a  poem  the  religious  Icgends  about  Gregory; 
Konrad  von  Fusaesbnmnen  thoae  conceming  the  child- 
hood  of  Jesua ;  Rudolph  von  Ems  those  about  Barlaam 
and  Joaaphat ;  and  Rimbat  von  Durne  those  about  St. 
George.  Between  the  14th  and  IGth  centuries  legends  in 
prose  began  also  to  appear,  such  as  Hermann  von  Fritz- 
lar*s  Fon  dem  HeUigm  Leben  (written  about  1343),  and 
gradually  supplanted  the  othera. 

Much  of  thia  legendary  rubbiah  was  cleared  away 
by  Tillemont,  Fleury,  Baillet,  Launoi,  and  Bollandua,  but 
the  faith  in  many  of  thcm  still  remains  strong  in  the 
morę  ignorant  minds  of  the  Romish  Church.  The  re- 
peated  and  atill  continucd  editions  of  the  A<Ua  Sando- 
rum  (q.  v.)  affbrd  aufficient  eyidenoe  of  this. 

The  most  comprehensive  and  valuable  work  on  the 
Bubject  of  the  legends  is  that  commenced  by  the  BoUan- 
diats  in  the  17th  centur}',i4  eta  Sandorum,  and  atill  in 
proccsa  of  publication.  Legenda  are  found  not  oniy  in 
the  Roman  Catholic,  but  alao  in  the  Greek  Church. 
They  alao  found  an  entrance  into  the  national  literaturę 
of  Chriation  nationa.  Among  the  Germans  especially 
waa  thia  the  caae,  particularly  in  the  12th  ccntury,  al- 
though  apecimena  of  legendary  poema  are  not  altogether 
wanting  at  an  earller  period.  In  Great  Britain,  also,  the 
legenda  of  King  Arthur  and  hia  Round  Table  have  aprung 
afresh  into  popular  favor,  after  centuries  of  comparative 
obscurity,  and  have  once  morę  become  the  treaaure-houae 
from  which  poet  and  painter  draw  aubjecta  for  their  pic- 
turea,  and  in  which  easayista,  weary  of  the  old  heathen 
claasica,  aeek  for  illuatrationa  and  alluaiona.  The  firat  of 
the  recent  poeta,  howeyer,  who  clearly  apprehended  the 
poetic  and  apiritual  elementa  of  the  old  Christian  legend 
waa  Herder,  and  hia  example  haa  been  followed  by  oth- 
er poeta,  for  example,  the  romantic  achool  in  Germany, 
and  Bulwer  and  Tennyson  in  England.  The  tendency 
to  mythic  embellishment  ahowed  itscif  morę  particularly 
in  regard  to  the  Yirgin  Mary,  the  later  aaint«,  and  holy 
men  and  women.  Of  all  these,  the  moat  captivating, 
aa  an  amiablc  weaknesa,  waa  the  derotion  to  the  Yirgin. 
The  denial  of  the  title  "  The  Mother  of  God"  by  Nea- 
torius  was  that  which  sounded  most  offensive  to  the 
generał  ear;  it  was  the  intelligible,  oilioua  point  in  hia 
hereay,  and  contributed,  no  doubt,  to  the  paasionate  vio- 
lence  with  which  that  controyersy  waa  agitated ;  and 
the  favorable  issue  to  thoae  who  might  aeem  moat  zeal- 
ous  for  the  Virgin's  glory  gave  a  atrong  impulse  to  the 
worahip ;  for,  from  that  time,  the  worship  of  the  Yirgin 
became  in  the  £aat  an  incegral  part  of  Chrii>tianity. 
Among  Justinian*a  splcndid  edificea  arose  many  church- 
es  dedicated  to  the  Mother  of  God.  The  fcast  of  the 
Annonciation  was  celebrated  both  under  Justin  and  Jua- 
tinian.  Heraclius  had  images  of  the  Yirgin  on  hia  masts 
when  be  sailed  to  Constantinople  to  overthrow  Phocas; 


andbefore  the  end  of  the  century  theYiigin  ia  beoonie 
the  tutelar  delty  of  that  city,  which  is  Baved  by  her  in- 
tercession  from  the  Saraoens.  **  The  history  of  Chri»- 
tianity,"  says  dean  Milman,  **cannot  be  understood  with- 
out  pausing  at  stated  periods  to  sunrcy  the  progresa 
and  development  of  the  Christian  mythology,  which, 
gradually  growing  up,  and  springing  as  it  did  from  nat- 
ural  and  uniyeraal  instincts,  took  a  morę  perfect  anci 
systematic  form,  and  at  length,  at  the  height  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  was  as  much  a  part  of  Łatin  Chriatiani- 
ty  as  the  primal  tniths  of  the  Gospel.  This  religion 
gradually  moulded  together  all  which  arose  out  of  tbe 
natural  instincts  of  man,  the  undying  reminiscenoes  of 
all  the  older  reUgions — the  Jewish,  the  Pagan,  and  the 
Platonie — with  the  few  and  indistinct  glimpses  of  the 
inylsible  WY>rl(l,  and  the  futurę  state  of  being  in  the  New 
Testament,  into  a  vast  system,  morę  sublime,  perhapa,  for 
its  indefiniteness,  which,  being  necessary  in  that  condi- 
tion  of  mankind,  could  not  but  grow  up  out  of  the  kin- 
dled  imagination  and  religious  faith  of  Chriatendom. 
The  historian  who  should  presume  to  condcmn  auch  a 
religion  aa  a  vast  plan  of  fraud,  or  a  philosopher  who 
should  yenture  to  disdain  it  as  a  fabric  of  foUy  only  de* 
ser\ing  to  be  forg^tten,  would  be  equally  anjust,  eąually 
blind  to  its  real  uses,  assurcdly  ignorant  of  its  Importance 
and  its  significance  in  the  history  of  man ;  for  on  this, 
the  popular  Christianity — popular,  as  comprehending 
the  highest  as  wcll  as  the  lowest  in  rank,  and  eren  in 
intellectual  eatimation— tnma  the  whole  hiatory  of  man 
for  many  centuries.  It  is  at  once  the  cause  and  the  oon- 
sequence  of  the  saoerdotal  doaiinion  over  mankind,  tbe 
groundwork  of  authority  at  which  the  world  trembled, 
which  founded  and  overthrew  kingdoms,  bound  togeth- 
er or  set  in  antagonistic  array  nationa,  daases,  ranka, 
orders  of  aociety.  Of  thia,  the  parent,  when  the  time  ar- 
rived,  of  poetry,  of  art,  the  Chriatian  hiatorian  moat 
watch  the  growth  and  mark  the  gradationa  by  which  it 
gathered  into  itaelf  the  whole  activity  of  the  human 
mind,  and  quickened  that  activity  tillat  length  the  mind 
outgrew  that  which  had  been  ao  long  almost  its  sole  oo- 
cupation.  It  endured  till  faith,  with  the  schoolmen, 
led  into  the  fathomless  depths  of  metaphysics,  began  to 
aspire  after  higher  trutha;  with  the  Reformera,  attempt- 
ing  to  refine  religion  to  its  primary  spiritual  simplicity, 
thia  even  yet  prolific  legendary  Christianity,  which  had 
been  the  acccsaory  and  supplementary  Bibie,  the  author- 
itative  and  accepted,  though  often  unwritten  Gospel  of 
centuries,  was  gradually  dropped,  or  left  but  to  the  hom- 
blest  and  most  ignorant,  at  least  to  the  morę  imaginative 
and  leas  practical  part  of  mankind.**  "The  influence 
that  these  works  exerted  on  the  medi«val  mind,**  aays 
Hardwick,  *'  was  deep  and  unayersal.  While  they  fed 
almost  cvery  stream  of  superstition,  and  excited  an  un- 
healthy  craving  for  the  marvellous  and  the  romantic, 
they  were  nearly  always  tending,  in  their  moralf  to  enltst 
the  affections  of  the  reader  on  the  side  of  gentleneas  and 
yirtue,  morę  especially  by  setting  forth  the  neoeasity  of 
patience,  and  extolling  the  heroic  energy  of  faith.  One 
class  of  thoae  bic^raphiea  desenre  a  high  amoimt  of 
credit ;  they  are  written  by  some  friend  or  pupil  of  their 
subject ;  they  are  natural  and  life-like  pictures  of  Łhe 
times,  preaerving  an  inatructive  portrait  of  the  miasion- 
ar^',  the  recluae,  the  biahop,  or  the  man  of  business;  yet 
moat  commonly  the  acta  and  auffcringa  of  the  medi«val 
aaint  have  no  claim  to  a  place  in  the  aphere  of  history, 
or  at  beat  they  have  been  ao  wantonly  embelliahed  by 
the  fancy  of  the  author  that  we  can  diatingoish  vefy 
fcw  of  the  particles  of  truth  from  an  interminable  mass 
of  fiction.  As  these  *  Lives*  were  circnlated  freely  in  the 
language  of  the  people,  they  would  constitute  important 
items  in  the  fireaide  rcading  of  the  age ;  and  so  warm 
waa  the  response  they  found  in  men  of  every  grade,  that, 
notwithstanding  feeble  efforts  to  reform  them,  or  at  leaat 
to  elirainate  a  few  of  the  morę  monstioas  and  absurd, 
they  kept  their  hołd  on  Chriatendom  at  large,  and  are 
subaisting  evcn  now  in  the  creationa  of  the  medicral 
artUt"  {Ch.  Hist.  Middle  Aget). 
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On  the  origin  of  Łbcae  legenda  there  is  «  greflt  dircf^ 
ńty  ot  opinion  unong  the  l^uned.  Some  tnce  U  to  the 
oanhcni  Skalda,  wbo,  accompanfing  the  irmy  of  Kallo 
io  hia  warlike  migrations  Bouthiranl,  carried  wilh  them 
Ihe  Uys  of  their  own  mytbology,  but  repUoed  their  pa- 
gtn  henwg  by  Chriatian  kingą  and  virri<m.  Salrnuin* 
adopUd  the  theocy,  wbich  wu  indoreed  by  Warbm,  thal 
the  gcims  of  romanlic  ficEioo  onginaŁed  with  tbe  Saia- 
cena  and  Anbiaiu,  and  aBcńbes  its  Incroductioa  into  Eu- 
ropę to  tbe  effecta  of  tbe  Cnuad^Sf  or,  iccordiDg  to  War- 
toa  łuDuelf,  Io  the  Arab  conąueau  in  Spain;  thaC  from 
łbence  they  paaaed  into  France,  and  took  deepest  rooC  in 
Ikittany.  Otbera,  again,  bave  seen  in  Łhe  talea  of  cbiv- 
alry  only  a  new  developmtnC  of  tbe  cUnc  legenda  of 
Grcece  and  Italy.  As  Cbiinianity  unąueMionably  boi- 
rowed  and  modified  to  ita  oim  uae  many  of  Łhe  outwaid 
ceremonia  of  paganiam,  lo  tbey  hrld  that  the  Chiiatian 
trourair  only  adopUd  and  iransmuted  łhe  heroes  of 
clasical  poetry,  Tbe  researcbea  of  {nanŁ  VLlleman|ue 
aodlady  Charlotte  Schreiber,howeFer,  to  irhkb  the  at- 
tention  of  ibt  Icamed  world  had  been  direcled  before  by 
Lfyden,  Donce,  and  Sharon  Turner,  eoiiclułively  prOTe 
that  the  tme  tbeoiy  aa  to  tbcii  origin  ia  tbat  tbey  are 
Cymric  or  Annoiican,  or  botb.  Tbe  wealth  of  tbe  old 
Cymric  literalure  in  thia  particular  req>ect  waa  never 
trax  tuapecled  until  lady  Charlotte  Scbieiber,  with  the 
aidofan  eiDinentWelBhH:holar,theBev.TboniaaPri«, 
baoogbt  to  light  in  their  origioal  form,  accompanied  by 
an  Eingliah  veisiiin,  the  coUection  of  early  Cymiic  tale* 
known  as  tbe  ifaMw^itm.  M.de  la  Villeniarc|ue,  for  hia 
oim  aide  of  tbe  Channel,  not  only  conArma  the  evLdetice 
trf  lady  Sctareiber,  but  bringa  forward  addiliunal  itemaof 
pioof,  fnnn  fragiDCOla  of  Bretsn  aongi  and  poenia,  tbat 
tbe  mota  of  their  renowned  Helion  lie  deep  in  their  lit- 
eraturę alao.  Thar  Tery  fonn  — tbe  eigbl  •  aj-llabled 
ihyme,  in  whieh  tbe  French  metiical  venion  ia  wiitten 
— he  elaima,  and  appar»ntly  with  juatioe,  as  Cymric. 
See  Chaiiibas,C3ioft^  ł.  V.;  Cgclov.Bril.».\.;  Herxog, 
Rral-EiKyt.  ^iii,"^*  lą.;  Vosel,rrmdk.eiiKr  Gaei,  a. 
Wir^tgurg  der  Ltgatdm,  in  lUgeu*!  Hiit.  IhroL  A  hhanil. 
(L{V.lS24),p.l4laq.;  Un.SŁmtKlD,Legald^ofl^^eU<^■ 
Kulic  Ordtri,  and  ber  I.fgtiKlt  of  Iht  Madonna.  See 
Mmc     (E.  de  P.) 

Ziesaild,  Golden.  A  lenowned  coUection  of  le- 
genda writt^  in  tbe  13th  century  by  Jacob  de  Yoraginf 
(<|.T.).     SecLiHiaHD. 

Uger,  Antolna  (t),  ■  French  Protestant  divine, 
■aa  boni  in  Savay  in  1594.  He  «aa  profeaeor  of  theol- 
Dgy  and  Onental  langnagea  at  Geneva  ftom  1616  und] 
hit  dalb  in  1661.  He  edited  tbe  Ureek  teit  of  the 
New  Teetameot  (1688). 

Uger,  Autoiaa  (i),  mhi  of  the  preceding,  waa 
boni  a(  (ienera  ia  16&S.  He  alao  became  a  Proteatant 
mintiter,  and  afterwarda  filled  the  chair  of  philosophy 
br  tarenly-fiMii  yeara  at  Genera  with  eminent  aa 


Hs  died  in  1719.    He  pnbliahed  aereral  ideaUflc  trea- 

*  lea  and  many  sermona. 

Łćger,  Jeftn,  a  French  Froteatant  minister,  waa 

im  in  SiToy  m  1616.     He  waa  pastor  of  a  Church 

of  the  Waldenaea,  but  fortunalely  eacaped  from  the  mas- 

re  of  1S&6.     He  afterwarda  went  to  France,  and  ao- 

ted  tbe  interrention  of  Ihe  court  for  hia  cwantiymen. 

1663  he  went  to  Holland,  and  became  poator  of  a 

Walloon  Cborch  in  Leyden.     He  died  in  1670.     Liger 

Ute  a  HiHan/  oftht  Chunkn  oflht  YaSryt  ofPitd- 

mt  (1669).    See  WAijłENSES. 

ŁsBeidamaln.    See  Maoic 

Łe'Eloil  (Xiynii',  Gi«ciicd  from  the  Latin  fcyiD),  a 

ain  diviaion  of  the  Koman  army,  currespanding  ueaily 

to  the  modem  rtgiment.     It  alwaya  compriaeil  a  large 

body  of  men,  but  the  number  vaned  ao  much  at  dilFer- 

imea  tbat  there  ia  considerablc  discrepancy  in  the 

menta  with  reference  to  iL     The  legion  appcaia  to 

originally  contained  about  3000  men,  and  to  have 

gradually  to  twice  tbat  number,  or  eien  moro.    In 

ibout  the  time  of  Christ  it  aeeniB  to  bare  conuałsi 

uaually  formed  an  additiotial  body  amounting  to  one 
tentb  of  tlie  infantry.  Aa  alt  the  dirisiona  of  the  Ro- 
army  are  noticed  in  Scriplure,  we  may  add  that 
each  legion  waa  divided  into  ten  co^ortt  or  tegimcnta, 
each  cohorł  into  three  manipla  or  banda,  and  eacli  man- 
iple  into  two  caduriei  or  eompaniea  of  100  each.  Thia 
amaller  divisiDn  into  eenturies  or  hundreda,  from  the 
form  in  wbich  ii  ia  eihibiled  aa  a  constituent  of  the 
larger  diTiMon^  dearly  ahowa  that  6000  had  become  it 
least  tbe  formal  number  ofa  legion.     See  Smitb'a  Did. 

The  word  Itgioa  came  to  be  uaed  to  express  a  great 
number  or  multitude  (e.  g.  of  angela,  Uitt.  xxvi,  53). 
Thua  the  unckan  apirit  (Mark  v,9;  compare  16),when 
aaked  hia  name,  anawerą  "  Hy  naałe  is  Legion,  for  we 
Bie  many."  Hany  iltostrationa  of  thia  uae  of  tbe  word 
might  be  ciłed  from  the  Rabbinical  wrileiB,  wbo  eren 
apply  it  ni^5^  or  li'33)  to  inanimnte  objecta,  aa  wben 
they  apeak  of  "a  legion  of  ohYea,"  etc  (aee  Ligbtfoot, 
Hor.UAr.tl  7'afiR.,' finxtaif,  £«x.  TłiM.  a.r,).— Kitto. 
SeeAiuiY. 

Ii«KiOD,  Theban,  accordjng  to  Kueheńua,  waa  a 
legion  of  6G00  men  (the  uaual  number)  which  had  come 
f^om  the  Eaat  to  render  aasiatance  to  Maximian.  The 
latter  having  iaaued  ordeia  lo  hia  wbole  aimy  to  perae- 
cutc  the  Cbristians,  thia  legion  alone  refuaed  to  obcy. 
The  emperor  waa  in  the  neighborhood,  al  Uclodurmn 
(Martinach,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  St.  Bernard) ;  irri- 
tated  wben  he  heard  of  the  refuaal  of  tbe  Theban  le- 
gion, he  had  ii  decimated  twice,  and  flnally,  as  he  fail- 
cd  lo  secure  its  meiabers  to  join  in  perwcuting  tbeit 
Christian  brelbren,  be  ordered  their  extermiaaiion  by 
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tbe  remainder  of  his  army.  Another  account,  giving 
substantially  the  same  yersion  of  this  erent,  embdlishes 
it  by  what  seems  to  have  taken  place  about  the  year 
286,  although  it  mentiona  a  popc  Marcellinas  as  haTUig 
adTised  them  ratber  to  submit  to  death  than  to  act 
against  the  dictates  of  their  oonscience,  while  this  Mar- 
cdlinns  only  became  pope  ten  yean  after  the  abore 
time.  This  second  Tereion  appears  to  be  bat  a  lear- 
rangement  of  the  legend  of  Eucherinsjust  as  there  have 
been  others  until  the  time  of  the  Reformation  (by  Pe- 
tnis  CanisiuB  and  GuUelmus  Baldesanns).  This  legend 
was  first  treated  as  antrue  in  Magdeburg;  then  Jean 
Armand  Duboardieu,  a  French  Reformed  minister  at 
London,  undertook  to  prove  that  the  number  of  the  le- 
gion did  not  by  any  means  amount  to  6666  (the  figures 
given  in  tho  second  verńon).  This  led  to  a  protracted 
controyersy.  The  silence  of  the  leading  early  ecclesias- 
tical  historians  —  Kusebius,  Lactantius,  Sulpicius  Seve- 
rus,  and  Ormius — over  the  event  some  have  advanced 
to  prove  that  it  is  simply  a  fable,  but  their  silenoe  does 
not,  in  OUT  mind,  go  far  to  disproye  it  Eusebius  says 
little  of  the  Western  martyrs,  yet  mentions  that  an  of- 
ficer  picked  out  the  Christiana  in  the  Roman  army  be- 
fore  the  beginning  of  the  great  persecution,  and  gaye 
them  the  choice  of  renouncing  their  religion  or  of  leay- 
ing  the  army,  adding  that  many  Christians  were  killed 
by  his  orders.  The  others  either  do  not  mention  the 
martyrs  of  that  period,  or  were  by  other  circumstances 
preyented  frora  becoming  acquainted  with  much  of  their 
history.  On  the  other  hand,  Ambrose  (f  897)  says, "  Ey- 
cry  city  prides  itself  that  has  had  one  martyr;  bow 
much  morę,  then,  can  Milan  pride  herself,  who  had  a 
whole  army  of  diyine  soldiers?"  Eucherius  takes  this 
as  an  allusion  to  the  Theban  legion.  Another  testi- 
mony  to  the  same  effect  is  contained  in  SL  Victricius's 
work,  Dt  laudibuB  martyrum  (390).  The  third  is  the 
discoyery  of  a  shield  in  the  bed  of  the  Ar\'e,  near  Ge- 
neya,  representing  the  Thebans,  with  the  inscription 
Largiicu  D,  M,  Valenlimam  A  upustu  A  fourth  is  found 
in  the  life  of  St.  Romanus  (520),  who  mentions,  among 
others,  his  joumey  to  Agaunum  {Castra  fnartyrum\ 
pTobably  between  the  years  460  and  470.  It  also  cor- 
Toborates  Eucherius*s  figures  (6600).  The  fifth  is  that 
of  Ayitus,  archbishop  of  Yienna,  a  breastplate  originally 
belonging  to  whom  is  yet  kept  in  the  conyent:  this 
datcs  from  the  year  517.  A  sixtb  is  giyen  in  the  Vita 
of  Yictor  of  Marseilles.  It  is  most  probable,  howeyer, 
that  while  the  legend  rests  on  a  foundation  of  facts,the8e 
facts  were  generalized  and  amplified,  so  that  a  number 
of  Christian  soldiera  in  the  Roman  army  became  a  le- 
gion first  of  6600,  then  of  6666.  Those  who  dcny  the 
truth  of  the  legend  take  their  sUnd  on  its  similarity 
with  that  of  a  certain  Simeon  Metaphrastes,  according 
to  whom,  also,  one  Mauritius,  under  the  same  emperor,  is 
said  to  haye  suflfered  martyrdom  with  Photinus,  Theo- 
dorus,  Philippus,  and  sixty-seyen  others,  all  of  the  mili- 
tary  order.  But,  aside  from  the  name  of  Mauritius,  all 
the  others  haye  ditTerent  names,  while  the  dctails  of  the 
eveut  also  vary.  Among  the  writers  who  have  con- 
tested  the  truthfulness  of  the  legend  conceming  the 
Theban  legion,  the  most  important  are  Dubourdiea,Uot- 
tinger,  Moyle,  Bumet,  and  Mosheim;  it  has  been  de- 
fended  by  George  Uickes,  M.  Felix  de  Balthasar  (Z>«- 
fense  de  la  Ligion  Thebeenwy  Lucernę,  1760, 8vo),  Dom 
Joseph  de  Lisie  (De/ense  de  la  reriti  du  Martyre  de  la 
Uffhn  Thebeerme,  1737, 8vo),  Rosaignoli  (Historia  di  San 
Maurizio),  and  P.  de  Riyaz  (Eclairdssements  sur  les 
Martyres  de  la  Legion  Theheenne,  Paris,  1779, 8yo).  See 
Herzog,  Beal-Encykhpddie,  vol.  ix,  s.  v.  Mauritius.  See 
Mauritius. 

Legion,  Thundering  {Ijegiofylminatrir),  the  ti- 
tle  of  a  Roman  legion  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Marcus 
Aurelius,  which,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Marcomanni 
and  Quadi  from  Hungary,  while  the  emperor  Aurelius 
was  pursuing  these  German  tribes  with  a  detachment  of 
his  forces  (A.D.  174),  was  shut  up  in  a  yaJley  sunound- 
ed  on  every  side  by  high  mountains,  and  both  by  the 


heat  of  the  weather  and  the  want  of  water  was  sidfering 
morę  cruelly  than  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  when 
suddenly,  in  this  crisis,  a  shower  of  rain  reanimated  the 
Roman  soldiers,  while  at  the  same  time  a  storm  of  hal], 
attended  with  tbunder,  assailed  the  enemy,  who  were 
then  easily  repulsed  and  conquered.    Both  heathen  and 
Christian  authoiB  agree  in  their  relation  of  the  principal 
circumstances  of  this  eyent.     The  adherenta  of  each 
religion  saw  in  it  the  influence  of  the  prayers  of  their 
brethren.   AccoTdangUili\oCseńvB{ExcerptaXipkilin, 
I,  lxxi,  cap.  8),  the  mirade  was  wrought  by  an  Egyp- 
tian  sorcerer  in  the  tndn  of  the  emperor ;  according  to 
Capitolinns  (Yita  Marc  A ureL  cap.  24),  it  was  the  ef- 
fect of  the  emperor^s  prayers ;  but  according  to  Tertul- 
lian  {Apologet.  cap.  5;  Ad Scopul,  cap^  4)  and  Eosebtos 
(Hist,  Ecdes,  lib.  v,  cap.  5),  it  was  brought  about  by  tbe 
prayers  of  the  Christians  in  his  army;  henoe  the  legion 
to  which  these  Christians  belonged  was  denominated 
fahninatrix.    The  letter  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Aureli- 
us, commonly  printed  in  Greek  in  the  first  Apalogy  of 
Justin  Martyr,  giyes  the  saice  account  with  the  Chris- 
tian writers,  but  it  is  ^urious.    The  marble  pillar  erect- 
ed  at  Romę  in  honor  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  still  stand- 
ing,  represents  this  deliyerance  of  tbe  Roman  anny — 
the  Roman  soldiers  catching  the  falling  rain,  and  a  war- 
rior  praying  for  its  descent.     It  is  not,  howeyer,  to  be 
considered  as  a  memoriał  of  any  influence  exerci8cd  by 
the  Christians  in  that  eyent.     See  Milman,  History  of 
Christicmityf  ii,  145  Bq. ;  Mosheim,  Ecdes.  Uist.  I,  bk.  i, 
cent.  ii,  part  i,  chap.  i,  §  9 ;  Pressense,  History  o/ Early 
Christianity,  p.  129.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Łegiats  and  Decretiats,  the  interpreters  and  ed- 
itors  {glossatores)  of  the  Roman  law.  Sch^  Glosses  and 
Dkcretals. 

Legrand,  Antoine,  a  French  writer  and  monk, 
bom  at  Douay,  liyed  about  1650-80.  He  waa  professor 
of  philofiophy  and  theology  in  Douay,  and  was  a  disci- 
ple  of  the  Ourtesian  philosophy,  on  which  be  wrote  ser- 
eral  treatises.  Ile  ^li^heA.  9.  Sacred  History  Jrotn  tke 
Creation  to  Constantine  the  Great  (1685),  and  other  woilu* 
— Thomas,  Biog,  IHctionary,  s.  y. 

Legrand,  Joachim,  a  French  historian  and  abb^ 
bom  at  Saint-Lo  in  1653,  was  a  person  of  great  eradition. 
He  was  secretary  of  legation  in  Spain  about  1702,  and 
was  afterwards  cmployed  in  the  foreign  office.  He  died 
in  1733.  He  publishód  a  History  oftke  Divon»  of  Hen- 
ry VIII  ofEngUmd  (1688),  and  a  few  oUier  historical 
Works. 

Legrand,  Lotds,  a  French  theologian,  was  bom  in 
Burgundy  in  1711,  became  professor  in  the  seminary  of 
Saint-Sulpice,  Paris,  and  died  in  1780.  He  pnblisbed, 
besides  other  works,  a  Treatise  on  the  Ificamatum  ofthe 
Word  (1751).  He  compoeed  the  censurea  wbich  tbe 
faculty  of  theology  published  against  RouMiean^s  EmUe. 
(»762)  and  BuflTon^s  Epoques  de  la  Naturę  (Diedin,  1780). 
— ^Thomas,  Biog,  Diet.  s.  y. 

Legria-Duyal,  Renć  Michel,  a  French  priest, 
who  was  bora  at  l^retagne  in  1705,  and  died  in  1816,  is 
noted  as  a  zealous  and  efficient  promoter  of  beneyolent 
institutions. 

Legroa,  Antoine,  a  French  scholar  and  writer, 
who  was  bora  in  Paris  about  1680,  and  died  in  1751, 
published,  besides  other  works,  The  Works  ofthe  Faihers 
who  lived  in  the  Time  ofthe  Apo^les,  tcUh  Notes  (1717)l 

Legroa,  Nloolaa,  a  French  Jansenist  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Rheiras  in  1675.  He  passed  the  last  twen- 
ty-fiye  ycars  of  his  life  in  Holland,  to  which  be  retired 
for  refuge  from  persecution.  He  died  in  1751.  Among 
his  works  are  a  French  translation  of  the  Bibie  (1739), 
which  is  esteemed  for  fidelity;  and  a  Manuał /br  tke 
Christian  (1740). 

Le'hablm(Heb.L<Aa«m',b''ąn^,pTOb.forn*«5A, 
Lnbim ;  Sept  Aa(iuifti  y.  r.  in  Chroń.  Aaptiv ;  Vnlg. 
Laabim\  a  people  reckoned  among  the  Midianitiah 
Btock  (Gen.  x,  13 ;  1  Chroń,  i,  11).    See  ETHNOLocr. 
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I*be  wonł  18  in  the  piani,  and  eTidently  signifieB  a  tribe, 
dottbUcfls  Uking  the  name  oiLeKah,  Miziaim^s  third  aon 
(Gen.  X,  13).    Bochart  affinns  that  the  Lehabim  are  not, 
as  is  generally  sappoaed,  identical  with  the  Libyana. 
Hia  leaaons  are,  That  Libya  waa  much  too  large  a 
country  to  have  been  peopled  by  one  son  of  Miziaim ; 
and  that  in  other  parta  of  Scriptiire  Libya  is  either  call- 
ed  PhuŁ  (h3*)B,  Jer.  xlvt,  9;  £zek.  xxx,  5),  or  Lnbim 
D'«n')^,  2  Chion.  xii,  8;  Nahum  iii,  9),  and  Phut  was  a 
brother,  and  not  a  son  of  Mizraim  (Greń.  x,  6;  Bochart, 
(yperOy  i,  279).    These  argumenta  do  not  stand  the  test 
of  historical  oriticism.     Phut  and  Lubim  are  not  identi- 
cal (Nahum  iii,  9);  and  the  Lehabim  may  have  been 
joined  by  other  tribes  in  colonizing  libya.     It  is  quite 
tme  there  is  no  direct  eridence  to  identify  the  Lehabim 
and  Lobtm ;  yet  there  seems  a  high  probability  that  the 
worda  are  only  different  forms  of  the  same  name — ^the 
former  being  the  morę  ancient,  the  middle  radical  n  was 
ifterwards  softened  (as  is  not  unnsual  in  Hebrew,  Gese- 
nitts,  TAewucr.  p^  743, 860)  into  1  quie8cent.     The  Le- 
habim are  not  again  mentioned  in  Scripture,  but  we  find 
the  Lubim  connected  with  Mizraim  (2  Chroń,  xii,  8), 
and  the  Kuahites  or  Ethiopians  (xvi,  8).    We  may 
therefore  safely  infer  that  the  Lehabim  were  the  ancient 
Lubim  or  Libyans,  who  perhapa  first  settled  on  the  bor- 
den  of  the  Nile,  among  or  beside  the  Mizraim ;  but,  as 
they  increased  in  number,  migrated  to  the  wide  regions 
south-west,  and  oocupied  the  vast  territory  known  to 
dasaical  geographers  as  libya  (Kaliach  On  Gen,  x,  18 ; 
tee  alao  Michaelis,  iS/rad/«^.  (^eo^. ;  JSjtK^ntWdlktrtaftl 
Sa  Patl.y,    Dr.  Bekę  maintains  that  the  Lehabim,  as 
wcll  as  the  Mizraim,  were  a  people  of  north-westem 
Arabia;  but  his  riews  are  oppoaed  alike  to  the  opinions 
of  ancient  and  ntiodem  geographers,  and  his  argnments 
do  not  appear  of  sufficient  weight  to  command  accept- 
ance  {prigina  BibUea,  p.  167, 198  8q.).^Kitto.     There 
cin  be  no  doubt  that  the  Lubim  are  the  same  as  the 
BeBU  or  LeBU  of  the  Egyptian  inscriptions,  and  that 
ftom  them  Libya  and  the  libyans  derived  their  name. 
These  primitire  Libyans  appear,  in  the  period  at  which 
they  are  mentioned  in  these  two  historical  sources,  that 
it,  bom  the  time  of  Menptah,  B.C.  cir.  12IM,  to  that  of 
Jeremiab^a  notice  of  them  late  in  tlie  6th  century  BC, 
and  probably  in  the  case  of  DanieFs,  prophetically  to 
the  eirlier  part  of  the  second  century  RC!,  to  have  in- 
habited  the  northem  part  of  Africa  to  the  west  of  Egypt, 
thottgh  latterly  driven  finom  the  ooaat  by  the  Greek  col- 
ooiats  of  the  Cyrenaica,  aa  is  morę  fuUy  shown  under 
LcBiic    Geographically,  the  position  of  the  lichabim 
in  the  enumeration  of  the  Mizraites  immediately  before 
the  Naphttthim  suggests  that  they  at  first  settled  to  the 
wcstward  of  Egypt,  and  nearer  to  it,  or  not  morę  distant 
ftom  it  than  the  tribes  or  peoples  mentioned  before  them. 
8ee  MiZRAUf.    Hiatorically  and  ethnologically,  the  con- 
nection  of  the  ReBU  and  Libyans  with  Egypt  andats 
people  suggests  their  kindred  origin  with  the  Egjrptians. 
— Sinith.    See  Libya. 

Łe^hi  (Heb.  Lechi',  "iH^,  in  pause  Le^chi,  *^nh,  a 
ekede  otjaw-bone  [usnally  with  the  art  *^n^n] ;  Sept 
Ai^Ł  T.  r.  Atvf)y  a  place  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  where 
SauBsoD  achiered  one  of  his  single-handed  yictories  over 
the  PhłlistineB(Judg.xv,9,  li,  19,  in  which  last  passages 
the  Sepl.  translates  9uźywv,yulg.  tnaiitta),  It  contain- 
cd  an  eminence — ^Kamath-lehi,  and  a  spring  of  great  and 
lasting  repute  (see  Ortlob,  De  fonie  Simeoms,  Lipa.  1708) 
— En  hak-kore  (ver.  17).  The  name  of  the  pUce  before 
the  oonfiict  was  eWdently  Lehi,  as  appears  from  rerses 
9  aod  14;  perhapa  so  called  from  the  form  of  some  hill 
or  rock  (Geseniua,  Thesaur,  p.  752).  After  the  slaughter 
^  tbe  Philiatinea,  Samson,  with  a  characteristic  play 
i^wn  the  name,  makes  it  descriptire  of  his  signal  and 
BOgular  victory.  Lehi  is  possibly  mentioned  in  2  Sam. 
zziii,  11 — ^the  relation  of  another  encounter  with  the 
Philitfines  hardly  less  disastrous  than  that  of  Samson. 
The  Heb.  there  has  mnb,  as  if  ITan,  from  the  root  Tt 


(Giesenius,  Tkesaur,  p.  470).    In  this  aense  the  woid 
very  rarely  oocurs  (see  A.y.  of  Psa.  lxyiii,  10, 80 ;  lxxiv, 
19).    It  elsewhere  has  the  sense  of  **living,"  and  thence 
of  wild  animala,  which  is  adopted  by  the  Sept.  in  this 
pUce,  as  remarked  aboTc.    In  ver.  13  it  is  again  ren- 
dered  **trQop."    In  the  parallel  narrative  of  1  Chroń. 
(xi,  15),  the  word  HSnr,  a  "  camp,"  is  substituted.    In 
the  passage  2  Sam.,  it  is  rendered  in  the  A.  Y.  "  into  a 
troop,"  but  by  alteration  of  the  vowel-points  becomes 
**  to  Lehi,**  which  gires  a  new  and  certainly  an  appro- 
priate  sense.    This  reading  first  appears  in  Josephus 
(^Ani,  vii,  12,  4),  who  gires  it  "a  place  called  Siagona" 
— the  jaw — the  word  which  he  employs  in  the  story  of 
Samson  {Ant.  t,  8, 9).     It  is  also  given  in  the  0)mplu- 
tensian  Sept.,  and  among  modem  interpreters  by  Bochart 
{Hieroz,  i,  2,  eh.  xiii),  Kennicott  {Dissert,  p.  140),  J.  D. 
Michaelis  {Bibelfur  Un^elehri.),  Ewald  {Geschichfe,  iii, 
180,  notę).     The  great  similairity  betwcen  the  two 
names  in  the  original  (Gesenius,  Thesaur,  p.  175  6),  haa 
led  to  the  supposition  that  Beer-Lahai-roi  was  the  same 
as  Lehi.    But  the  situations  do  not  suit.    The  well  La- 
hai-roi  was  below  Kadesh,  rery  far  from  the  locality  to 
which  Samson's  adventures  seem  to  have  been  coufined. 
Jeromc  scates  that  Paula,  when  on  her  way  from  Beth- 
lehem  to  Eg}'pt,  passed  from  Sochoth  to  the  fountain 
of  Samson  {Opera,  i,  705,  cd.  Mignę).    Later  writers  lo- 
cate  it  beside  Eleutheropolis  (Anton.  Blar.  liin,  30 ;  Re- 
land,  p.  872) ;  but  the  tradition  appears  to  have  been 
vague  and  uncertain  (Robinson,  ii,  G4  sq.).     There  is 
I  only  a  deep  old  well,  which  would  not  answcr  to  the 
'  Scripture  narratiye  (Robinson,  ii,  26  są.). — Smith ;  Kit- 
to.     Yan  de  Telde  {N^arratite,  ii,  140, 141)  proposes  to 
identify  Ramoth-I«hi  with  Ramoth  Nekeb  (1  Sam.  xxx, 
27),  as  well  as  with  Baalath  (1  Kings  ix,  18;  2  Chroń. 
viii,  6),  Baalath-beer  (Josh.  xix,  8),  or  Bealoth  (Josh. 
XV,  24) ;  and  all  these  with  some  niins  on  tell  Lektyeh, 
three  or  fouf  miles  north  of  Bir  es-Seba  (comp.  Memoir, 
p.  843),  a  view  to  which  we  yield  an  assent,  reluctant- 
iy,  however,  owing  to  its  great  distancc  from  the  Pbil- 
istine  territory,  and  the  want  of  exact  agrecmeut  in 
the  Arabie  name  {Lechi  and  Legiyeh).    The  Beit-Liki- 
yeh,  mentioned  by  Tobler  {Driite  Wanderung,  p.  189)  as 
a  village  on  the  northem  slopes  of  the  great  wad}'  Su- 
leiman,  about  two  miles  below  the  upper  Beth-horon,  is 
a  position  at  once  on  the  borders  of  both  Judah  and 
the  Philistines,  and  within  reasonable  proximity  to  Zo- 
rah,  Eshtaol,  Timnath,  and  other  places  familiar  to  the 
history  of  tbe  great  Danite  hero.     But  this,  again,  is 
too  far  north  for  any  known  position  of  the  adjoining 
rock  Etam  (q.  v.). 

Lehmann,  Christian  Abraham,  a  German  theo- 
logian,  was  bora  at  Tutenbock  Jan.  4, 1735,  and  was  ed- 
ucated  at  the  Univer8ity  of  Wittenberg  (1754-58).  Li 
1760  he  became  deacon,  in  1764  pastor  at  Lockwitz,  and 
in  1806  senior  of  the  district  of  the  Dresden  diocese. 
He  died  Dec  30, 1813.  He  spent  his  life  in  practical  ao- 
tivity.  He  was  remarkably  successful  in  an  attempt  to 
hołd  prayer-meetings,  connected  with  Bibie  instmction, 
thus  influencing  and  affecting  the  heart  in  a  time  when 
the  great  majority  of  the  pulpits  of  Germany  were  oc- 
cupied  by  rationalism.  O^the  few  books  he  composed, 
we  mention  Kunzer  Eniwurfder  Glaubenslehre  fur  er- 
wachsene  Kinder,  etc.  (1772, 8vo ;  new  and  enlarged  ediL, 
1797, 8vo).— Doring,  GeUhrte  TheoL  DeuUchl  voL  ii,  &  v. 

Łehnberg,  Maoncs,  a  Swedish  prelate,  noted  as  a 
pulpit  orator,  was  bom  in  1758,  and  became  bishop  of 
Linkoping.     He  died  in  1809. 

Łehnin,  Hermann  von,  a  monk  of  the  convent  of 
that  name,  said  to  have  flourished  about  the  close  of  the 
ISth  century,  as  the  author  of  a  prophetlc  poem,  in  100 
Latin  hexaroeter  veraes,  conceming  his  convent  and 
the  house  of  Brandenburg,  cntitled  Yaticinium  Lehnin' 
enae,  Acoording  to  the  legend,  the  MS.  was  discovered 
in  an  old  wall,in  the  17th  centur)',  by  the  elector,  when 
the  latter  intended  to  build  a  pałace  on  the  mins  of  the 
oonvent.    The  poem  is  written  in  the  interest  of  the 
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hierarchy;  it  deplores  Łhe  heiesy  of  the  fonner  honse 

of  Brandenburg  in  tbe  ascendant  houac  of  Hohenzollern 

(Łhe  latter  family  adbering  to  Prote8t«ntiam),  and  proph- 

esies  the  downfall  of  tbe  now  ruling  family,  to  be  followed 

by  the  restoration  of  the  unity  of  Germany  and  the  re- 

establiBhment  of  tbe  Roman  Catholic  Church.    The  ex- 

istence  of  this  poem  is  not,  however,  to  be  tzaced  with 

any  certainty  further  back  than  the  year  1693.     It  was 

fiiBt  published  in  Lilienthal  (Konigsb.  1723, 1741),  thcn 

at  Berlin  and  Yienna,  1745;  Bern,  1758;  Leipsic,  1807; 

also  in  France,  in  1827  and  1830,  by  W.  Meinhold,  with 

a  roetrical  tranalation,  Leips.  1849 ;  C.  Rosch,  Stuttgard, 

1849;  Gieselcr,  DU  Uhninsche  Weitsatping  (Erf.  1849); 

Gahrauer,  Die  Weiuagungm  r.  Lehnm  (Breal.  1850) ;  lifL 

Heflfter,  Geschichte  des  Khsfers  I^hnin  (Brandenburg, 

1851).    Those  wbo  consider  this  poem  a  merę  mystical- 

ly-shaped  narrative  of  past  events,  name  as  its  author 

M.  F.  Śeidel,  assessor  of  tbe  privy  council  (f  at  Berlin  in 

1693) ;  or  Andrew  Fromm,  counsellor  of  the  Conslstory 

(t  at  Prague  in  1688) ;  or  Nicolas  von  Zitzwitz,  abbot 

of  Huysburg,  wbo,  they  say,  composed  it  about  1692 ;  or 

the  Jesuit  Frederick  Wolf,  chaplidn  to  the  Austrian  em- 

bassy  at  Berlin  in  1685-86  (f  1708) ;  or  CElven,  captain 

of  cavalry  at  Stettin  (f  1727).     See  L.  dc  Bouverois, 

Eztrait^un  manuscrUrelaiifa  laprophśtie  dufrere  St, 

de  Lehnin  (German  transL  by  W.  von  SchUtz  (WUrzb. 

1847) ;  J.  A.  Boojt,  Die  Wewaffttnffen  des  Monchs  U.  z. 

Lehnin  (Augsb.  1848). — Pierer,  UfurersairLerikon^  viii, 

273 ;  Herzog,  Real-EncyUopadie,  v,  757  8q. 

Łeibnitz,  Gottfried  Wilhblm,  Banm  von — ^phi- 

loaopher,  theologian,  jurist,  historian,  poet,  mathemati- 

cian,  mechanician,  naturaliat,  and  votajy  of  all  arts  and 

all  8ciencc9 — was  the  most  brilliant,  profound,  and  ver- 

satile  scholar  of  the  century  following  the  death  of  Des 

Cartes — pcrhaps  of  modem  times.     He  is  among  the 

few  wbo  have  eamed  the  honors  of  all-embracing  eru- 

dition — ultra  progredi  nefas  est,     As  the  •pponent  of 

Spinoza,  Bayle,  and  Locke ;  as  the  conciliator  of  Plato 

and  Aristotlc ;  as  tbe  revcTenŁial  foUower  of  the  discred- 

ited  schoolrocn ;  as  the  precursor  of  Kant,  and  as  the 

vindicator  "  of  the  ways  of  God  to  man,**  Łeibnitz  occu- 

pies  an  eąually  eminent  and  important  position  in  the 

hbtory  of  philosophic  opinion.    His  metaphysical  spec- 

ulations  were,  however,  but  a  smali  portion  of  his  labors. 

His  greatest  achievements  in  nearly  all  cases  were  only 

the  libera!  recreations  of  his  idle  hours.     He  reudered 

all  leaming  and  nearly  all  knowledge  tributary  to  his 

genius,  and  de8erved  the  happy  eulogy  of  Fontenelle, 

that  "  he  drove  all  the  sciences  abreast.**     He  reformed 

and  enlargcd  old  systems  of  docŁrine,  he  added  new 

provinces  to  them,  he  improved  their  methods,  he  sup- 

plied  them  with  keener  Instruments,  he  dlBcovered  new 

oontinents  of  study,  and  delineated  them  for  futurę  oc- 

cupation  and  culture.     Whatevcr  region  he  vi8ited  in 

the  wide  circuit  of  his  explorations  was  ąuickened  into 

bloom  and  fruitage  beneath  his  feet — 

"Saayeis  Dsedala  tellas 
Snmmittit  flores.** 

Life.— Łeibnitz  was  the  son  of  Frederick  Łeibnitz, 
professor  of  ethics  in  the  Umver8ity  of  Łeipsic,  and  was 
bom  there  July  8, 1646.  He  was  carly  placed  at  schooL 
At  Bix  years  of  age  he  lost  his  father,  from  whom 
he  inherited  a  smali  fortunę  and  an  cxtcnsive  library. 
This  library  inspired,  moulded,  and  fumished  forth  his 
career.  He  buried  hiroself  in  his  young  years  amid  its 
Yoiumes,  and  delighted  in  the  unaided  penisal  of  the 
aucient  classics.  His  attention  was  not  confined  to  the 
great  masters  of  style,  nor  to  linguistic  pursuits.  He 
read  with  like  diligence  poets,  oratoi^,  jurists,  travellerB 
— works  of  science,  medicine,  pbilosopby,  and  generał 
Information.  Nothing  came  amiss  to  his  insatiable  ap- 
petite  and  incredible  industry.  At  fifleen  he  entered 
tbe  Uniyersity  of  Łeipsic,  and  was  dirccted  by  Jacobus 
Thomasius  to  mathematical  and  philosophical  studies. 
He  applicd  himself  assiduously  to  the  wrilings  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  and  already,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  was 
endeavoring  to  harmonize  and  combiue  their  antago- 


nistie  systema.    One  year  he  spent  at  the  Univenlty  of 
Jena,  but  he  returoed  to  his  own  city  to  prosecute  bis 
Professional  studies.     Appl.^ńng  for  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  law  when  he  had  scarcely  attained  hia  twentieth 
year,  he  was  refused  the  diploma  on  the  pretest  of  his 
youth.     It  was  cheerfully  accorded  by  the  UniTersity 
of  Altdorf,which  tenderedhim  a  professorship ;  but  this 
was  dedined.     To  this  period  belong  his  Ars  Comimut" 
ioria — a  curious  adaptation  of  Raymond  Łully^s  Art  of 
Meditation  and  Łogical  Invention — and  his  Afathemat- 
ical  Demonstraiion  of  the  Eoistence  of  God,     His  esti> 
matę  in  declining  life  of  the  former  trcatise  may  be  seen 
from  his  fourth  letter  to  Remond  de  Montmort  in  1714. 
From  Altdorf  Łeibnitz  proceeded  to  Nuremberg,  where, 
in  conseąuence  of  an  application  filled  with  cabalistic 
terma,  unmcaning  to  himself  and  to  eveiy  one  else,  he 
was  admitted  into  an  association  for  the  pursuit  of  the 
philosopher*s  stone,  and  was  appointed  its  secretsiy. 
Half  a  century  before,  Des  Cartes  had  been  similarly  8e> 
duced  in  the  same  regions.    From  these  visionary  oc- 
cnpations  the  young  alchemist  was  soon  withdrawn  by 
the  baron  De  Boineburg,  chancellor  of  the  elector  of 
Mayeuce,  wbo  recommended  him  to  prosecute  histoiy 
and  jurispradence,  and  invited  him  to  Frankfort,  with 
the  promisc  of  preferment.     He  illustrated  his  change 
of  abode  by  publishing  Aora  metkodus  discenda  doent' 
dcBcue  Jurisprudeniioe  (1667),  to  which  was  appended  a 
Catalogus  Desideratorunu    The  unsystematic  treatment 
of  jurispradence  had  long  needed  reform.    Łeibnitz  con- 
tinued  his  elforts  in  this  direction  by  an  essay,  l)e  Cor- 
porę  Juris  reconcitmando,     He  contemplated  at  this 
time  a  new  and  enlarged  cdition  of  Alstcd*s  Encydopie- 
dia,  and  nevcr  abandoned,  but  never  commenced  his  de- 
sign.    From  these  vast  projects  he  was  direrted  by 
Boineburg,  at  whose  instance  he  oompoaed  a  diplomatic 
expo8ition  of  the  claims  of  Philip  William,  doke  pal*- 
tine  of  Neuburg,  to  the  vacant  throne  of  PolaniL     He 
deduied  an  invitation  to  the  duke*s  court,  lemained  at 
Frankfort,  and  brought  out  a  new  edttion  of  the  forgot- 
ten  work  of  Marius  Nizolius,  De  Veris  Principiis  et  Vera 
Batione  PhUosophcmdu    He  added  notes,  and  prefixed 
two  dissertations ;  one  on  The  Philosophical  St^le  of 
Composition,  the  other  On  Writit^  the  HiUory  of  Phi' 
losophy,     In  the  latter  he  treated  of  Des  Cartes,  Aiisto- 
tle,  and  the  schoolmen,  and  on  the  modę  of  hamłonizing 
the  Peripatetie  with  later  pbilosopby.    All  his  writings 
exhibit  pronounced  Cartesianism.     His  first  approaches 
to  physical  science  were  madę  in  his  Theoria  idohu  A  6- 
siracłif  oontaining  the  gems  of  his  Calculua,  and  his 
Theoria  Afotus  Concreti  (1671).     They  were  not  favor- 
ably  received ;  but  Łeibnitz  was  still  only  twcnty-five 
years  old.     Kext  year  appeared  his  Sacrosancia  7*rńn- 
tas  per  nora  arffumenta  defensa^  directed  against  Wi»- 
sowatius,  a  Polish  Unitarian.    Thus,  say  the  writers  in 
the  Biograpkie  Umcersełle,  "  each  year  brought  a  new 
title  of  glory  to  Łeibnitz,  and  gave  him  rank  among  the 
masters  of  the  different  sciences."     He  was  already  a 
counsellor  of  tbe  chanccry  of  Mayence.     At  Icngth  his 
desire  of  seeing  Paris  was  gratiiSed.     Boineburg  aent 
him  thither  as  tutor  to  his  sons,  and  in  charge  of  some 
pubhc  affairs.     He  was  at  once  admitted  into  the  most 
brilliant  scientific  circies,  in  the  most  brilliant  period  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  Xiy.     Herę  he  madę  the  acquaint- 
ance  of  Huyghens,  and  improved  the  calculating  ma- 
chino of  PascaL     He  was  also  induced  to  aid  in  pre- 
paring  the  Łatin  classics  tn  usum  Delphini,     On  the 
death  of  Boineburg  (1673)  he  passed  over  into  England, 
where  he  was  received  with  distinction  by  Boy le,  Olden- 
burg, and  other  members  of  the  recent  Royal  Soctety. 
Intelligence  of  the  demisc  of  the  elector  of  Mayence 
reached  him  in  London.     He  was  thos  deprived  of  the 
means  of  support.     Flattering  proposals  had  been  madę 
to  him  by  Louis  XIV,  but  they  had  been  refuacd,  sta 
they  rcąuired  adheńon  to  the  Catholic  corarounion.    In 
his  anxiety  and  distress,  he  was  appointed  by  the  duke 
of  Branswick  a  counsellor,  with  an  adequate  penaion, 
and  with  the  privilege  of  remaining  abroad.     He  le- 
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toraed  to  Piuis,  and  remained  tbere  fifteen  months.    In 
1676  be  reyisited  EngUmd,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
IIanover  by  way  of  Holland.   Herę  be  entered  opon  bis 
duties  as  oonnseUor,  and — strange  duties  for  a  minister 
of  State ! — employed  bimself  in  arranging  and  enlarging 
tbe  library  <^  bis  protector,  and  improving  tbe  drainage 
of  bis  mines.     His  seryices  were  rewarded  witb  a  con- 
ńderable  salary,  but  tbe  duke  soon  died  (1679).     He 
foand  other  employment,for  be  was  never  idle,  and  com- 
posed  a  treatisc  on  The  RighU  of  Afnbauadorg^  arguing 
tbe  qtte8tłon  of  States'  Rigbts,  wbicb  bas  assumed  sucb 
prominence  in  Germany  in  recent  years.    Tbe  new  duke 
of  Brunswick  engagcd  Leibnitz  to  compose  tbe  Bittory 
ofthe  Ilouse  of  Brunswick,    To  prepare  for  tbe  task, 
be  visit€d  soutbem  Germany  and  Italy,  consulting  tbe 
learaed,  exploring  monasteries,  ransacking  libraries,  cx- 
amining  old  cbarters,  decipbering  mouldy  manuscriptą 
and  transcribing  worm-eaten  documents.    Wbaterer  be 
undertook  be  projected  on  a  scalę  proportionate  to  bis 
own  vast  comprebension  and  various  knowledge,  witb 
little  regard  to  tbe  legitimate  magnitude  of  tbe  subject, 
or  to  tbe  breyity  of  buman  life.    He  brougbt  back  from 
bis  wanderings  an  abundant  supply  of  diplomatic  matę- 
lialsy  wbicb  be  arranged,  and  from  wbich  be  extracted 
estensire  works,  sometimes  baring  little  direct  connec- 
ti<m  with  tbe  Cbronicles  of  Brunswick.     Tbe  first-fruits 
of  tbese  collections  were  tbe  Codex  Juris  Geniium  Biplo- 
małieus,  of  wbicb  tbe  first  yolumo  was  iflsued  in  1693,  in 
fi^io;  tbe  second  in  1700,  witb  tbe  title  Afanłissa  Codicit, 
Taloable  as  were  tbe  documents,  tbe  most  yaluable  part 
of  tbe  work  was  tbe  Introduction,  reyiewing  tbe  princi- 
{dcs  of  natura!  and  intemational  law,  and  sketcbing  tbe 
reform  of  ciyil  jurisprudence  ultimately  acbieyed  by  Na- 
poleon.    Otber  works  of  wide  comprebension  were  dne 
to  tbese  arcbaeoli^cal  researcbes:  tbe  demonstration  of 
the  descent  of  tbe  Guelpbic  linę  from  tbe  Italian  bouse 
of  £stc;  tbe  Acoessioneś  BittoriccB  (1698,  2  yols.  4to, 
oootainiug  a  multitude  of  unpublisbed  papers),  and  tbe 
Scriptoreg  Rerum  Brunsriceimum,    Tbe  first  yolume  of 
tbis  bistorical  ooUection  appeared  in  1707,  folio ;  tbe  sec- 
ond in  1710;  tbe  tbird  in  1711.     Tbese  exten8iye  accu- 
molations  were  only  materials  to  be  employed  for  The 
Biitory  of  łke  Bouse  of  Brunswick.     In  tbe  Introduc- 
tioa  to  tbe  Corpus  Scriptorum  Leibnitz  discussed  eyery- 
thing  connected  witb  tbe  family,  tbe  realro,  and  tbe 
country  of  tbe  Guelpbs,  inyestigating  tbe  traditions  of 
tbe  early  tribes  tbat  dwelt  on  tbe  Elbę  and  tbe  Weser, 
tiscing  tbeir  cbanges  and  migrations,  marsbaUing  tbe 
psaBsges  of  tbe  ancient  autbors  in  wbicb  tbey  were  men- 
tiooed,  and  examining  tbeir  language  and  tbe  mixture 
of  their  dialects.     It  inaugurat^  etbnological  science 
aad  comparatiye  pbilology.     His  inquiries,  boweyer, 
ttretcbed  far  bcyond  tbe  incunahula  ffentis,  and  contem- 
])ltted  tbe  primitiye  oondition  of  tbe  abode  of  tbe  race. 
Tbis  preliminary  outline  is  giyen  in  tbe  Protogaa  (1693), 
whicb  founded  tbe  modem  scienoes  of  geology  and  pbys- 
ical  geograpby.     It  is  interesting  to  compare  tbis  frag- 
mentary  sketcb  witb  tbe  Yulgar  Errort  of  Sir  Tbom- 
ts  I^owne,  and  to  notę  tbe  immense  stride  wbicb  was 
madę  bf  Leibnitz.    Of  tbe  main  work,  to  wbicb  tbis  es- 
•ay  wss  to  be  introductory — tbe  Bisiory  ofihe  Boust  of 
JBnmjiridb— only  a  brief  and  imperfect  outline  was  eyer 
diawn  by  tbe  accomfdisbed  autbor.     It  was  publisbed 
after  bis  death  by  Eccard,  in  tbe  Ada  Eruditorumy  in 
1717. 

These  bistorical  labors  were  tbe  real  task  of  tbe  life 
of  Leibnitz.  But  tbe  long  yeare  of  plodding  industry 
were  abundantly  filled  witb  otber  enterprises,  and  it  is 
to  tbem  tbat  bis  reputation  is  mainly  due. 

By  his  exertions  cbiefly,  tbe  Acfa  ErudUorum — a  sd- 
cntific  and  pbilosopbical  periodical  —  was  establisbed 
(toL  i,  Leipsic,  1682).  To  tbis  be  contributcd  largely, 
■Ml  in  its  pages  appeared  many  of  bis  most  luminous 
<iiiooveńes  and  suggestions*  In  it  was  publisbed  bis 
BtdUationes  de  Cogmticne,  Yeritale  et  Ideis  (1684),  pro- 
poon^g  his  modifications  of  tbe  Cartesian  doctrine  of 
knowkdge.    In  tbe  same  year,  and  in  tbe  same  work. 


appeared  bis  rules  for  tbe  Differential  Calcnlns,  tbe  germs 
of  wbicb  bad  been  indicated  in  bis  Theoria  Motus  Ab- 
słracti  tbirteen  years  before.  He  gaye  no  demonstra- 
tions :  tbese  were  diyined  witb  wonderful  ingenuity,  and 
promulgated  by  tbe  Bemouilli  brotbers.  In  1687  tbe 
world  was  enricbed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton^s  Principia 
Mathematica  PhHosapkia  Naturalis^  whicb  employed  a 
matbematical  deyice  dosely  analogons  to  the  Calculus 
of  Leibnitz.  A  bitter  controyersy  in  regard  to  priority 
of  discoyeiy  and  originality  of  inyention  sprung  up  be- 
tween  tbe  partisans  of  tbese  grcat  mathematicians.  It 
is  scarcely  yet  terminated.  Tbe  rigorous  and  repeated 
examination  of  tbe  que8tion  justifies  tbe  conclusion  tbat 
botb  bad  independently  discoyered  corresponding  pro- 
cedures.  The  history  of  iuyentions  is  fuli  of  sucb  coin- 
cidences.  Tbere  is  sufficient  difference  between  the  Fiu- 
ents  and  Fluxions  of  Newton  and  the  Calculus  of  Leib- 
nitz to  indicate  the  originality  of  each.  Neither  was 
tbe  first  to  enter  upon  this  linę  of  inquiry.  To  Leibnitz 
is  specially  due  tbe  acquisition  of  the  powerful  instru- 
ment by  wbicb  so  many  of  tbe  triumpbs  of  modem  sci- 
ence baye  been  won.  In  tbis  connection  a  passing  ref- 
erence  may  be  madę  to  bis  ^  riłhmetica  Binaria  (1697) 
— a  metbod  of  notation  and  computation  employing  only 
tbe  symbols  1  and  0;  and  also  to  tbe  Philosopky  ofln- 
finity,  long  meditated,  but  neyer  madę  public 

Tbe  conception  of  dynamical  science  contmually  oc- 
cnpied  tbe  mind  of  Leibnitz,  and  was  tbe  natural  tend- 
ency  of  his  pbilosopbical  metbod.  Tbe  A  da  Erudiio- 
rum  for  1695  contained  bis  Specimen  Bynamicum ;  and 
in  tbe  same  year  be  gaye  to  tbe  world,  through  the 
Journal  des  ScavonSf  his  Sysłema  de  Natura  et  Commu- 
mcatione  StAstantiarumf  itenicue  Unione  inter  Corpus  et 
Animam  intercedenie,  In  tbe  latter  be  propounded  bis 
celebrated  dc^ma  of  Pre-esfablished  Barmony.  Tbe  con- 
nection between  mind  and  body,  between  force  and  mat* 
ter,  between  tbe  natura  nałurans  and  tbe  natura  not- 
urata,  is  still  an  insoluble  enigma,  after  all  the  specula- 
tions  of  transcendental  pbilosopby,  and  all  tbe  researcb- 
es of  modem  pbilosopby  and  modem  chemistry.  We 
still  grope  for  life  in  the  dust  and  asbes  of  death.  The 
yeil  of  Isis  bas  not  been  raiscd.  Spencer,  and  Huxley, 
and  Tyndall,  et  id  genus  omnCy  are  compelled  to  acknowl- 
edge  their  inability  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  tbe  con- 
nection. Howeyer  untenable,  boweyer  hazardous,  bow- 
eyer absurd  tbe  Pre-establisbed  Harmony  of  Leibnitz 
may  be,  it  was  a  beautiful  dream,  generated  in  some  sort 
by  tbe  atmosphere  of  tbe  time,  and  certainly  a  bold  and 
ingenious  attempt  to  escape  fi  om  the  brate  mechanism 
of  Des  Cartes,  the  pantbeism  of  Spinoza,  the  puppetry  of 
Malebrancbc,  and  tbe  materialism  ofthe  Sensationalists. 
The  doctrine  was  illustrated,  explained,  and  expanded 
in  tbe  Theodicie,  and  in  many  sbort  essays  and  letters. 
So  much,  indeed,  ofthe  pbilosopby  of  Leibnitz  was  com- 
municated  only  by  occasional  papers  and  correspond- 
ence,  so  little  hy  systematic  works,  tbat  it  is  impossible 
to  tracę  the  course  and  deyelopment  of  bis  yiews  in  any 
brief  notice.  His  two  formal  metapbysical  works  be- 
long  to  tbe  last  period  of  his  life.  Tbe  Nouveaux  Es- 
saisj  in  reply  to  Locke,  answering  the  Engll^b  pbiloso- 
pber  chaptcr  by  chapter,  and  section  by  section,  were 
coropleted  in  1704,  but  were  not  publisbed  for  morę  tban 
balf  a  century.  Tbey  were  withhcld  from  tbe  press  in 
consequence  of  Locke^s  death  in  tbat  year,  and  were  first 
publisbed  by  Rasp^  in  1763.  The  Tkeodiceej  wbich  was 
designed  as  a  refutation  of  Bayle,  and  was  undertaken 
at  the  reque8t  of  the  queen  of  Prassia,  was  completed 
two  years  after  tbe  death  of  tbat  princess  and  of  I3ayle, 
but  was  not  publisbed  till  1710,  six  years  before  Leib- 
nitz*s  own  decease.  Like  tbe  Nouv€aux  EssaiSj  it  was 
composcd  in  French,  of  wbicb  language  Leibnitz  was  a 
perfect  master.  It  is  exquisitely  written,  and  is  tbe 
finest  specimen  of  pbilosopbical  literaturę  sińce  tbe  Di- 
alogues  of  Plato.  A  yery  large  portion  of  the  meta- 
pbysical and  otber  writings  of  Leibnitz  baye  been  trans- 
mitted  to  us  only  by  postbumous  publication. 

Thougb  Leibnitz  composed  only  tbese  two  formal 
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treattseSyhis  philosophical  and  scientific  labors  were  mnl- 
titudinous  and  muUifańoos.  He  was  indefatigable  In 
labor,  and  his  mind  ranged  with  equal  rapidity  and 
splendor  over  the  whole  domain  of  knowledge.  Noth- 
ing  was  too  yasŁ  for  hia  comprehension,  too  dark  for  his 
penetration,  too  htunble  for  his  notice.  He  correspond- 
od  urith  Pelisson  on  the  ooncUiation  and  union  of  the 
Protestant  and  Catholic  commanions,  and  was  thus 
brought  into  connection  witli  Bossaet.  With  Bumet 
he  discussed  the  project  of  uniting  the  Anglicans  and 
the  Continental  Ftotestants.  He  expended  much  time 
over  the  inyendon  of  a  unirersal  language.  He  wrote 
exten8ively  on  etymology,  and  the  improveinent  of  the 
German  liuiguage,  which  he  so  rarely  employed.  Med- 
icine,  botany,  and  other  branches  of  natural  history  at- 
tracted  his  eamest  regards.  He  addressed  a  memoir  to 
Louis  Xiy  on  (he  Conąuest  and  CoUmizcution  ofEgypty 
with  the  view  to  ulabUthing  a  Supremactf  aver  JSurope, 
The  age  of  ehiyalry  and  the  Cnisades  was  not  over  with 
him.  He  certainly  pointed  out  the  road  to  Napoleon. 
He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  acoounts  of  the  Chi- 
nese,  and  in  the  Jesuit  missions  for  their  conyersion. 
He  wrote  much  npon  the  phUasophia  SimmtUy  in  acoord- 
ance  with  the  delosion  of  the  age.  He  engaged  in  an 
active  but  courteous  controyersy  with  Samuel  darke, 
in  which  the  highest  and  most  abstruse  riddles  of  meta- 
physics  were  discussed.  From  his  historical  researches 
be  drew  the  materials  for  an  instructiye  essay,  Dt  OH- 
ginę  Francorum  (1715) ;  and  so  yarious  was  the  rangę  of 
topics  that  engaged  his  attention,  that  he  oommented 
on  the  political  pońtion  and  rights  of  English  freehold- 
ers.  His  mind,  like  the  sun,  suryeyed  aJl  things,  and 
brightened  all  that  it  shone  upon.  This  enumcration  of 
his  inąuiries  giyes  a  yery  imperfect  yiew  of  either  the 
number  or  the  yariety  of  his  productimis.  The  cata- 
logue  of  his  writings  lills  thirty-three  pages  in  the  ito 
edition  of  his  works  by  Dutena. 

The  literary  fecundity  of  Leibnitz  was  equalled  by  his 
actiyity  in  promoting  the  practical  interests  of  intelli- 
gence.  His  oorrespondence  linked  together  the  schol- 
ars  of  all  countńes,  fumished  a  hond  of  connection  be- 
tween  all  leaming  and  science,  and  created  for  the  first 
time  a  uniyersal  republic  of  letters.  He  thus  communi- 
cated  an  impulse  to  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  not 
less  potent  than  that  giyen  by  Bacon'8  New  Atlanti», 
and  by  the  institution  of  the  Royal  Society  of  England. 
Of  that  society  he  was  an  adjunct  member,  as  he  was 
the  chief  of  the  foreign  associates  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  France.  He  suggested  to  the  first  king  of 
Prussia  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin, 
aided  in  its  establishment,  and  became  i  ta  first  president 
(1700).  He  proposed  a  like  institution  for  Dresden,  but 
was  frustrateid  by  the  wars  in  Poland,  for  his  zeal  for 
liberał  studies  was  contemporaiieons  with  the  conquer- 
ing  campaigns  of  Charles  Xn  of  Sweden.  When  the 
Berlin  Academy  was  endaiigered  by  the  death  of  its 
royal  founder,  Leibnitz  sought  to  open  a  new  home  for 
leaming  by  establishing  a  similar  society  at  Yienna 
(1713).  The  design  was  not  carried  into  effect.  The 
exhaustion  of  the  finanoes  by  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
Suocession,  which  was  scarcely  closed,  was  imfavorable 
to  the  scheme.  Leibnitz  was  warroly  receired,  was  en- 
couraged  by  prince  Eugene,  was  created  a  baron  of  the 
empire,  and  was  appointed  aulic  counsellor,  with  a  sal- 
ary  of  2000  florins.  Two  ycars  preyiously  he  had  been 
consultcd  at  Torgau,  in  regard  to  the  cirilization  of 
Ituasia,  by  Peter  the  Great,  who  had  madę  him  a  coun- 
sellor of  the  Russian  empire,  and  had  conceded  a  band* 
some  pension  to  him.  All  the  while  he  reraained  histo- 
riographer  of  Brunswick.  It  is  reported  that  the  elector 
of  Brunswick  was  much  dissatisfied  with  the  slow  prog- 
resB  of  the  history  of  his  house.  When  the  elector  became 
king  of  England  (1714),  Leibnitz  hastened  from  Yienna 
to  pay  his  court  to  the  monarch,  but  his  new  majesty  had 
departed  for  his  new  dominions.  He  met  the  sovercign, 
however,  on  his  return  to  his  patcmal  domain.  The 
yean  of  Leibnitz  were  now  drawing  to  an  end.    He  suf- 


fered  from  acute  rhenmatasm  and  otber  painful  diaov- 
ders.  Haying  much  acąuaintanoe  with  mediciiie,be 
tried  noyel  remediea  upon  himself,  with  no  good  retolt. 
He  prolonged  his  studiea  almost  to  hia  last  daya,  and 
died  tnmquilly,  with  scarcely  a  word,  on  Noy.  14, 1716, 
haying  reached  the  age  of  ^  threescore  and  ten  yeaTB.** 
His  monument  at  the  gates  of  Hanoyer,  erected  by  king 
George,  bears  the  modest  inscription  Oaia  LeSbniiiL 

Leibnitz  was  of  medium  height,  and  sknder.  He 
had  a  large  head,  black  hair,  which  soon  left  him  baki, 
and  smali  eyes.  He  was  yery  8hort>«ighted,  bat  hia 
yision  was  otherwise  sound  (o  the  end  of  his  daya.  Hia 
constitution  was  remarkably  good,  for  he  reached  old 
age  without  s^oua  malady,  notwittuttanding  the  strain 
to  which  it  was  subjected.  He  drank  moderately,  but 
ate  much,  especially  at  supper,  and  immediately  after 
this  heayy  meal  retired  to  rest  He  was  whoUy  iiiegu- 
lar  in  eating.  He  took  his  food  wheneyer  he  was  han- 
gry,  usually  in  his  library,  without  abandoning  hia 
books.  Frequently  he  took  his  only  repose  in  hia  chmar, 
and  occasionaUy  pursued  his  reflections  or  reaearchea, 
without  change  of  place,  for  weeks — Fontenelle  aaya  for 
months.  He  read  eyeiything — good  booka  and  bad 
booka,  and  booka  on  all  manner  of  aobjecta.  He  ex- 
tiacted  largely  from  the  authors  peniaed,  and  madę  oo- 
pious  annotations  upon  them.  His  memoiy  waa  ao  te- 
nacious  that  he  rarely  recuned  to  theae  Adtenaria* 
He  sought  interoourse  with  men  of  all  oocupations  and 
of  all  gradea  of  inteUigence.  Eyery  work  of  God  or 
man  was  an  object  of  interest  and  regard  to  him.  He 
stretched  forth  his  band  to  eyerything — the  eledioa  of 
a  king  of  Poland,  the  reriyal  of  the  Crusadea,  the  con- 
yersion of  the  heatfaen,  the  reunion  of  the  cburchea,  the 
codificatton  of  lawa,  the  history  of  a  dynasty  and  peóple, 
the  conatitution  of  the  uniyerse,  the  creation  of  new 
Bciences,  the-deriyation  of  words,  the  iuyention  of  a  cal- 
culating  machinę,  the  projection  of  a  uniyeraal  language, 
the  construction  of  windmills,  or  the  improyement  of 
pleasure  carriagea.  The  extent  of  hia  oorrespondence 
was  amazing,  and  may  be  oonjectured  from  the  liat  of 
diatinguished  oofreapoudents  culied  by  Brucker  from 
the  ampler  catalogues  of  FeUer  and  Ludoyici.  The 
oourtesy  of  hu  episUes  was  as  notable  as  their  multiuide, 
They  were  scattered  oyer  all  ciyilized  nations,  and  were 
on  an  endlesa  diyersity  of  topica,  but  they  were  uni- 
formly  marked  by  deference  for  the  persona  and  opin- 
ions  of  othera.  This  gentleness  sprung  from  an  amiable 
and  cheerful  naturę.  It  was  cultiyated  and  refined  by 
intercourse  with  princea,  and  atateamen,  and  philoecH 
phera,  and  scholara,  and  also  with  ihe  humblest  cłaaaea 
of  society.  It  was  confinned  by  hia  belief  that  no  hon- 
est  conyiction  can  be  entirely  wrong.  Hia  oonyenatioa 
waa  easy  and  abundant — es  fuli  of  charm  aa  of  instnio- 
tion.  It  may  be  conceded  to  Gibbon  that  oompleteneaa 
waa  sacrificed  by  Leibnitz  to  uniyersality  of  aoquire- 
ment;  but,  when  all  his  gifts  and  accompUsbments  are 
embraoed  in  one  yiew,  he  may  be  justly  deemed  to  meńt 
the  eulogy  of  his  Freuch  editor,  Jaoąues:  **In  point  of 
speculatiye  philosopby  he  is  the  greatest  inteUect  of 
modem  times ;  and  had  but  two  eąuals,  but  no  superiora^ 
in  antiquity.*' 

Leibnitz  was  neyer  married.  He  contemplated  the 
experiment  onoe,  when  he  was  fifty  yeara  of  age  (*^de 
quo  aemel  tantum  in  vita,  ntate  jam  proyectior,  aed 
fmstra  cogitavit").  The  lady  asked  time  for  reflcction. 
The  opportunity  for  reflection  cooled  the  ardor  of  the 
philosopher — the  match  was  not  decreed  by  any  pre- 
established  harmony,  and  the  suit  was  not  preaaed. 

The  religioua  feryor  of  Leibnitz  was  undoubted,  but 
he  was  neghgent  of  the  officea  of  religion.  In  his  effinta 
to  promote  Christian  unity,  and  to  reoognise  only  ''one 
Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,"  he  may  haye  felt  too  keenly 
the  defects  of  riyal  creeds,  so  as  to  acoept  from  nonę  the 
trath  which  aeemed  mutilated  and  imperfect  in  eaicb. 

PhUo9ophy, — The  mathematicai  and  scientific,  the 
historical  and  juridical,  the  Unguistic  and  miaoeUaneous 
speculationa  of  Leibnitz  haye  been  noticed  yety  inade- 
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ąoately,  bot  as  fnlly  as  comports  with  the  design  of  this 
Ćydopedia.  His  philosophy  awaits  and  merita  morę 
precise  consideratioD.  It  muat  be  premised  that  all  hia 
labors,  bowever  remote  in  appearance  irom  pbilosophical 
specułation,  were  inapired  and  animated  by  hia  own  pe- 
ctiliar  scheme  of  doctrine,  and  were  really  firagmentaiy 
applications  of  his  diatinctive  principlea.  Hence  pro- 
ceeded  that  perrading  spirit  of  reform  which  is  mani- 
fested  in  all  the  departments  of  knowledge  handled  by 
him,  and  yr hich  was  rewarded  by  nomerous  great  tri- 
ompha  in  ao  many  and  such  dissimilar  directiona.  When 
details  are  neglected,  the  whole  body  of  his  writings  is 
found  to  be  connected  by  many  lines  of  interdependence, 
aod  to  be  harmonized  into  unity  by  a  common  relation 
to  the  central  thought  around  which  his  own  reflections 
ioceftuuitly  revolved.  God  is  one,  and  there  must  be 
oonsiaiency  and  concord  in  the  creation  of  God.  It  is 
no  easy  taak  to  discem  this  unity,  and  to  detect  the 
generał  scheme  of  the  Leibnitzian  philoaophy.  Leibnitz 
nowhere  presents  a  symmetrical  ezposition  of  his  whole 
doctrine.  His  Monadologie,  ot  Principia  PkUotophicBj 
«at  ThaeM  in  Gratiam  Prhtdpis  EugeaU,  fumishes  a  elew 
to  his  aystem,  but  it  is  only  a  slender  elew.  £ven  if  the 
Principes  de  la  Naturę  et  de  la  Grace  be  added  as  a  sup- 
plement,  the  guiding  thread  is  very  fiail.  His  views 
must  be  painfully  gathered  from  elaborate  treatises, 
from  oocasional  easays,  from  scientific  papers,  from  pase- 
ing  hinta,  from  explanatlons  of  controverted  points, 
from  elucidations  of  obscure  or  misapprehended  stat«- 
menta,  and  from  the  series  of  his  multifarious  epistles. 
Herę  a  principle  is  thrown  out,  there  its  applications 
are  illoatrated ;  in  one  place  an  erroneous  conclusion  or 
a  mistaken  inference  is  oorrected,  in  another,  or  in  many 
<^has,  iżesh  limitations  or  further  expansions  of  a  hy- 
pothesis  are  propoeed.  These  different  membera  of  the 
imperfect  whole  are  separated  by  months  or  yeara  in  the 
life  of  the  author,  or  by  hundreds  of  pages,  or  whole 
Tolnmes  in  his  collected  works.  It  required  the  patient 
diligence  of  Christian  Wolf  to  combine,  complete,  and 
oiganize  in  cumbrous  quarto8  leaves  scattered  like  the 
onclea  of  the  SibyL  Leibnitz  had,  indeed,  no  system 
to  propound ;  be  had  no  thought  of  promulgating  a  sys- 
tem or  of  establishing  a  secL  Yet  his  mind  was  thor- 
oughly  aystematic.  The  system  which  resulted  from 
perfect  coherence  of  thought  was  latent  in  his  own  mind 
from  the  beginning,  and  was  consistently  erolyed  as  the 
oocaaioa  fumished  the  opportunity  of  presenting  its 
seyeral  parta.  The  highest  intellect  attaches  itaelf  in- 
9tinctavely  to  a  principle,  and  allows  accident  to  deter- 
mine  how  far  and  when  its  Gonsequenoe8  shall  be  un- 
roUed.  Leibnitz  only  desired  to  reconcile  the  opinions 
of  his  illustrioua  predecessors ;  to  correct  the  errors  and 
to  supply  the  deficiencies  which  he  recognised  in  the 
theory  of  his  chief  leader,  Des  Cartes,  and  to  redress 
the  eyils  which  had  flowed  logically  from  those  errors. 
The  main  design  of  his  profound  inrestigations  was  to 
give  precision,  harmony,  and  veracity  to  the  immense 
fitock  of  his  own  aoquisitłons  and  meditations.  Had  he 
leached  the  years  of  Methuselah  he  might  have  pro- 
poeed a  system,  but  it  would  have  been  simply  the  rec- 
tification  of  Cairtesianism,  or  the  conciliatlon  of  Plato 
and  Ariatotle,  of  BuonaTentura  and  Aquinas.  It  must 
be  remembered  that,  of  his  two  systeroatic  treatises,  one 
was  published  towards  the  dose  of  his  life,  the  other 
DOC  till  faalf  a  oentuiy  afler  his  death.  His  natural  dis- 
poaition  apparently  indined  him  to  accumulate  knowl- 
edge  for  its  own  sake,  and  to  reflect  upon  his  acąuisi- 
tions  for  his  own  satisfaction.  He  seemed  to  be  impelled 
to  pablication  only  by  some  accidental  stimuhis.  His 
włiAt  life  was  a  discipUne  and  preparation  for  what  he 
nerer  ibund  time  to  execnte — never,  perhaps,  seriously 
thought  of  executing— a  vast  encyclopiedia  embracing 
all  that  could  be  known  by  man.  The  hints  thrown 
oot  in  his  long  career,  apt  as  they  are  for  the  construc- 
tion  of  a  oonsistent  globe  of  speculation,  only  indicate 
an  ondereloped  system,  which  u  revealed  by  glimpses 
aa  the  need  or  prorocation  of  the  moment  iospired. 


From  such  broken  and  diąieised  Hghts  his  philosopliy 
must  be  dirined. 

Leibnitz  was  eesentially  a  Cartesian.  He  was  Carte- 
sian  in  his  method,  and  Cartesian  in  his  fundamental 
priuciples.  He  never  revolted  from  his  great  teacher. 
He  pursued  the  Cartesian  modę  of  analysis  and  abstrao- 
tion,  he  employed  the  Cartesian  procedurę  by  mathe- 
matical  demonstration,  he  reasoned,  like  Des  Cartei^ 
from  presumptive  principles,  he  accepted  the  Cartesian 
indicia  of  truth ;  but  he  rendered  tbem  morę  precise, 
and  was  not  wholly  negligent  of  experienoe.  He  also 
rehabilitated  the  Scholastic  or  Aristotelian  logie.  He 
endeayored  to  combine  with  the  dominant  doctrine  all 
that  seemed  valuable  in  elder  systems,  and  he  foond 
some  truth  in  all  the  schemes  that  he  rejected.  Hia 
imagination  was  too  bold  and  too  active  to  permit  him 
to  be  the  seryile  follower  of  any  master,  and  his  perspi- 
cacity  was  too  acute  to  overlook  the  iatal  defects  of  Uie 
principles  and  conclnsions  of  Des  Cartes.  llie  main 
errors  to  be  corrected  sprung  from  the  distinction  madę 
by  the  French  reformer  between  mind  and  matter.  Ao- 
cording  to  his  theory,  the  one  could  not  act  upon  the 
other.  The  intelligent  and  the  materiał  univerae  were 
thus  hopelessly  diyorced.  Mind  was  pure  thought; 
matter  was  simple  extension;  the  apparent  concurrence 
of  the  two  in  the  phenomena  of  exi8tence  was  due  to 
diyine  assistancy.  See  Des  Cartes.  Beasts  were  ma- 
chines  galyanized  into  the  semblance  of  yoluntary  ao 
tion  by  the  interyention  of  diyine  power.  £yery  moye- 
ment  was  a  nodus  rindice  dignus,  If  mind  is  pure 
Ihought,  all  men  tal  action  must  bean  effluence,  an  ef- 
fect,  or  a  manifestation  of  the  one  sole  Intelligence* 
The  distinction  of  minds  was  an  impossibility.  Tq 
Leibnitz  the  want  of  any  principium  ktdividuatiom» — 
that  old  war-cry  of  the  schoohnen^was  apparent.  He 
discussed  this  topie  in  a  public  thesis  before  he  was  eev- 
enteen  (May  30, 1663,  Opera-  tom.  ii,  part  i,  p.  400,  ed. 
Dutens).  He  ascribed  entUalire  actiyity  to  matter,  and 
a  distinct  entity  to  each  indiridual  mind.  He  regarded 
the  human  mind  as  an  assemblage  of  dormant  capacitiea 
(»vreXcxc«iOt  ^  ^  called  into  action  by  the  stimulation 
of  sensations  from  without,  and  of  promptings  from 
within.  He  departed  so  far  from  the  teachings  of  Des 
Cartes  that  he  ascribed  soul  and  reason  to  brutes,  and 
in  some  sort  to  all  matter  also  {Leibniiiana,  §  c.  Opera, 
U  vi,  part  i,  p.  315 ;  comp.  §  clxxxi,  p.  331 ;  see  Bayle, 
Diet.  JJist.  Crit,  tiL  fiorarius,  Pereira).  If  matter  ia 
merę  extension,  it  must  be  identical  with  space,  and  is 
"without  form  and  yoid,"  impalpable,  inoonceiyable, 
unreaL  To  giye  shape  to  "  that  which  shape  had  nonę," 
motion  must  be  recognised  as  an  essential  quality  of 
matter,  because  form  is  produced  by  movemcnt  in  space. 
Leibnitz  at  times  goes  so  far  as  to  suspect  that  all  space 
ia  matter.  For  the  production  of  motion,  force — deterr 
minate  power  in  action — is  necessar}'.  Of  the  real  ex- 
istence  of  force  the  human  consciousness  afTords  aasu- 
rance.  From  these  correctious  of  the  Cartesian  postu- 
lates  proceeded  the  mathematical  and  philosophical  q;>ec- 
ulations  of  Leibnitz  in  regard  to  vi»  ńra,  his  Theory  of 
Motiorif  Abstract  and  Concrete,  his  Dynamics,  and  eyen 
his  Caladut  oflnfinitesimals.  All  intemal  and  exteinal 
change,  all  properties  and  accidents  of  matter,  are  only 
"modes  of  motion."  The  latest  science  is  retuming  to 
similar  h}'pothe8e8,  though  the  language  of  science  is 
altered.  Obseryed  phenomena  appeared  to  be  contrsr 
dicted  by  the  definition  of  body,  as  the  conjunction  of  ex- 
tension  and  motion.  Bodies  were  often  at  rest,  under- 
going  no  semable  change.  Motion  could  not  belong  to 
them  essentially  as  aggregates,  but  only  to  the  constitu- 
ents  from  whose  conjoint  operation  the  extemal  or  the 
intemal  movements  of  the  mass  proceeded.  If  a  proper- 
ty  was  to  inhere  in  such  constituents,  matter  could  not 
be  inlinitely  diybible :  the  process  of  diyision  must  be 
ulŁimately  arrested  by  reachlng  an  irreducible  atom : 

"Pateare  necesse  'st, 
Eese  ea,  qne  nulUs  Jam  pnedłta  partibns  exstent, 
£t  minima  conatent  natura." 
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The  motion  attributed  to  these  primordial  paiticles  is 
due  to  an  indwelting  furce.  Thus,  from  his  definition 
of  matter  as  tbe  union  of  motion  with  exteiision,  Leib- 
nitz  was  led  to  recognise  as  the  piimary  unita  of  the 
unirene  an  infinity  of  simple  elementaiy  substances  or 
forces,  which  he  designated  monads.  These  monads 
have  some  resemblance  to  those  of  Pythagoras,  Democ- 
litus,  and  Epicuros,  and  also  to  the  Ideas  of  Plato ;  but, 
unlike  the  Epicurean  atoms,  they  are  not  wHdaj  Łhough 
they  are  tetema,  They  are  not  matorial,  but  they  are 
the  souls  of  matter.  This  vaporous  dematerialization 
of  mattar  may  be  illustrated  by  Plotinu8'B  definition  of 
matter  by  the  successire  segregation  of  all  the  proper- 
ties  of  specific  body.  Is  not  the  theory  of  BoBcovich, 
that  matter  is  oniy  an  assemblage  of  pointa  of  force,  an 
adaptation  of  Leibnitz*s  conception  ?  Has  not  the  the- 
ory of  I3oscovich  won  admiratiou  and  hesitating  ap- 
proval  from  many  distinguished  men  of  science? 

The  conseąuences  of  the  rectification  of  the  Cartesian 
conception  of  matter  do  not  end  here.  As  the  motions 
or  manifestations  of  force  constitute  the  difference  be- 
tween  the  sereral  simple  substances  or  monads,  when 
there  is  no  diyersity  of  motion  there  is  no  difference  of 
properties  and  no  distlnction  of  naturę.  Hence  follows 
another  dogma  of  Leibnitz,  the  IdentUy  of  Indiscemi- 
bks,  The  monads  are  infinite  in  number,  but  they  are 
unlike,  and  present  an  infinite  dirersity  of  forces.  There 
is  also  an  infinite  yariety  of  gradations,  from  the  lowest 
atoms  of  matter  up  through  human  souls  to  the  supremę 
monad,  or  God.  Each  monad  is  in  some  sort  the  mirror 
of  the  universe  of  things ;  each  possesses  spontaneous 
energy  or  life  within  itself,  and,  in  conseąuence  of  these 
characterbtics,  each  has  its  own  peculiar  kind  of  leason, 
passiye  in  matter  unorganized,  rudimentary  in  crystals 
and  yegetable  existence,  unreflecting  and  instinctiye  in 
brutes,  self^conscious  and  introspectiye  in  man,  and  as- 
cending  through  numberless  orders  of  angelic  intelli- 
gences.  As  motion  is  the  principle  of  guiddity  ("  the 
ghosts  of  defunct**  terms  must  be  evoked),  force  is  an  es- 
sential  quality  of  all  cxistence,  and  is  as  imperishable 
as  the  monad  is  indestructible,  unless  both  are  annihi- 
lated  by  the  same  Power  by  which  they  were  created. 
Here  is  another  anticipation  of  recent  scientific  deduc- 
tions.  As  these  forces  are  immutable,  their  separate 
spheres  of  action  must  be  exempt  from  intrusion.  There 
may  be  composition  of  motions,  or  equilibrium  of  an- 
tagonisms,  but  there  can  be  no  interaction  or  reciprocal 
influence. 

Here  presents  itself  the  ancient  insoluble  enigma, 
How  can  bodies  act  upon  each  other?  Ho  w  can  matter 
be  moulded  or  modified  by  yital  action?  How  can  it 
be  subdued  or  directed  by  the  intelligent  yolition  of 
man?  How  can  it  be  conjoined  with  spirit  in  any  form 
of  animate  exi8tence  ?  Des  Cartes  so  completely  con- 
tradistinguished  mind  and  matter  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble  for  mind  to  act  upon  matter  or  matter  upon  mind — 
fnutra  ferro  dwerbercU  umbraa,  Leibnitz  so  complete- 
ly assimilated  materiał  to  spiritual  existence,  giying 
body  to  spirit,  and  spirit  to  body  {TfUod.  §  124),  that 
they  were  indistinguishable  except  by  their  properties 
— ^the  one  possessing  perception  only,  the  other  haying 
a^>erception  also.  There  could  be  no  intercommunion, 
no  reciprocal  influence  between  them,  or  between  any 
monads.  To  cut  rather  than  to  loose  the  intellectual 
knot,  which  was  only  rendered  morę  intricate,  Leibnitz 
proposed  an  explanation  in  his  SysUma  KaturoB  (1695). 
It  is  his  celebrated  doctrine  of  Pie-establighed Harmony. 
The  monads  are  forces,  sometimes  actiyc,  sometimes 
Bospendetl,  irepytiai  and  dwdfuic,  goyemed  by  their 
own  inherent  tendencies,  and  without  power  of  acting 
upon  each  other;  but  their  separate  actions  are  so  fore- 
known  on  one  side,  and  predetenmned  on  the  other,  in 
the  moment  of  crcation,  that  their  concurrent  eyolutions 
reciprocally  correspond,  and  effectuate  all  the  phenom- 
ena  of  the  uniyerse.  Mind,  therefore,  does  not  coerce 
matter,  nor  does  one  form  of  matter  control  another,  but 
the  inclination  of  the  will  and  the  dispodtion  of  the 


matter,  or  the  diyerse  eyolutions  of  different  monadi, 
conjoin  independently  and  witiiont  connection  in  the 
production  of  one  result,  in  conseąuence  of  the  pread- 
aptation  of  all  the  elementary  forces  to  that  particolar 
change,  at  that  particular  moment,  in  that  particolar 
composition,  and  with  that  particular  conseąuence.  Do- 
gald  Stewart  illustrates  this  harmony  by  the  suppoai- 
tion  of  two  clocks  so  r^^ated  and  adjusted  as  to  strike 
the  hours  in  unison.  It  may  be  an  illusŁration ;  it  u 
scarcely  an  elucidation  of  the  doctrine.  The  agreement 
is  only  in  time  and  performance :  there  is  no  conoord- 
ance  of  dissimilar  processes.  The  machineiy  of  />ipwe 
A  asistance,  which  Des  Cartes  had  employed  for  the  ex- 
planation  of  the  phenomena  of  animal  life,  was  genenl- 
ized  by  Leibnitz,  applied  to  the  whole  order  of  thinga, 
and  transferied  to  the  origtnal  of  all  creation.  There  is 
thus  much  morę  than  a  poetic  symbolism — there  is  a 
distinctiye  philosophical  tenet  inyolyed  in  his  fine  ex- 
pression  that  ^  the  uniyerse  is  the  knowledge  of  God." 
This  preordination  of  concurrences,  apt  for  each  occa- 
sion,  between  monadic  deyelopments,  each  of  which  is 
determined  by  its  own  inherent  force,  which  is  will  in 
intelligences  and  naturę  in  materiał  things,  makes  the 
whole  endless  series  of  change  the  lealization  of  fore- 
seen  and  prearranged  correspondences.  It  is  the  coo- 
tinual  eyolution  of  the  immeasurable  plan  entertained 
by  the  Creator  before  the  beginning  of  the  ages,  and 
brought  into  act  at  the  appointed  time  and  in  the  ap- 
pointed  order,  with  mathematical  prccision,  though  be- 
yond  the  calculation  of  mathematical  deyices.  Certain 
fabrics  are  curioosly  woven  with  colors  so  arranged  in 
the  yam  that  when  the  weaying  is  peiformed  each  ool- 
or  fills  with  exact  propriety  into  its  due  place,  and  coo- 
tributes  accurately  to  form,  to  tint,  to  petfect  the  oon- 
templated  pattem.  So,  in  the  system  of  pre-established 
harmony, "  the  web  of  creation  is  woyen  in  the  loom  of 
time,"  with  threads  prepared  from  the  beginning  to  fali 
into  the  reąuisite  connections,  and  to  produce  a  fore- 
known  design.  Each  concurrent  moyement  anriyes  at 
the  appropriate  time  and  place  in  conseąuence  of  the 
whole  antecedent  series  of  changes  in  each  caae,  for  no- 
where  is  there  any  solution  of  continuity,  and  the  pres- 
ent is  always  the  progeny  of  the  past  and  the  parent  of 
the  futurę.  The  innumerable  lines  of  eyolution  oontin- 
uaDy  interosculate  with  each  other,  but  neyer  are  blend- 
ed  together.  It  will  readily  be  perceiyed  that  the  whole 
intricate  phantasmagoria  of  these  unconnected  monads 
is  only  a  grand  and  beautiful  yaiiation  of  the  Caitesian 
hypothesiB,  and  is  neither  morę  yalid  nor  morę  satiatac- 
toiy  than  the  fantasy  it  was  designed  to  supplant. 

This  doctrine  of  pre-established  harmony  is  in  per- 
fect  consonance  with  Leibnitz's  yindication  of  the  waya 
of  God  to  man,  if  it  did  not  necessitato  his  theofogioil 
expositions.  The  Thiodicee  is  the  most  exąui8ite,  the 
most  brilliant,  the  most  profoimd,  the  most  leamed,  and, 
in  some  respects,  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  treatises  <^ 
philosophical  theology.  Many  of  its  conclosions  are 
either  true,  or  as  near  the  truth  as  the  human  intdlect 
can  attain  in  such  inąuiries.  Others  are  merdy  eon- 
jectural,  and  are  sometimes  fantastic,  as  they  Ue  beyond 
the  domain  of  possible  knowledge.  Seyeral  of  its  posi- 
tions  haye  fumished  pretexts  for  sweeping  censures; 
but  in  such  speculations  error  is  ineyitable,  and  a  slight 
error  opens  the  way  for  a  host  of  pemicious  and  ande- 
signed  heresies.  The  most  notable  and  characteristic 
of  Leibnitz*s  theological  dogmas,  which  proroked  the 
malicious  wit  of  Voltaire*s  Ccaidide,  is  intimately  aaso- 
ciated  with  the  expIanation  of  the  combined  action  of 
monads.  This  is  the  theory  known  as  Optimum,  With- 
out absolutely  asserting  that  *'Whateyer  is,  is  best,"  it 
alleges  that  the  actual  world  is  the  best  of  all  poasible 
worlds,  despite  of  acknowledged  eyils  and  defectsi  Thia 
is  supposed  to  be  proyed,  among  other  eyidcnces,by  the 
Leibnitzian  principle  of  the  suffident  reaton,  sińce,  if 
any  better  world  had  been  possible,  it  is  reasonaUe  to 
suppose  that  it  would  haye  been  selected  by  God  in 
preference  to  that  which  He  actoaUy  created.  The  acafee 
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oooceptions,  tbe  ingenious  aiguments,  Łłie  yarioos  iUuft- 
tntionft,  the  abundant  analogies  by  wbich  this  thesis  is 
BiainUuned  and  adorned,  can  receive  here  only  their 
merited  tzibate  of  admintion.  When  God  looked  upon 
the  work  of  each  of  the  six  days  of  creatioo,  *^  He  saw 
that  it  was  good."  Morę  Łhan  this  it  is  not  gl^en  man 
to  know :  **  that  which  is  wanting  cannot  be  nunbered." 
But,  if  aU  eventSy  if  all  changes,  if  all  composite  actions 
occur  by  divine  preadaptation,  it  must  be  presumed  that 
this  is  the  best  of  worlds.  There  is  wonderful  coherence 
in  the  view8  of  Leibnitz,  intemipted  and  fragmcntary  as 
b  their  expo»tion.  This  dialectical  consistency  is  so 
perfecŁ,  and  in  ita  evolation  so  splendid  and  imposing, 
that  his  scheme  presents,  both  in  the  process  of  its  oon- 
straction  and  in  its  structure,  the  charm  of  a  dream  of 
the  imagination.  Nothing  approaches  it  in  magnifi- 
oenoe  but  the  ideał  unirerse  of  Plato. 

Of  oonrse,  if  thb  is  the  best  of  possible  worlds,  and  if 
its  phenomena  are  determined  by  the  divine  preordina- 
tion  or  preorganization,  eviJ,  too  apparent  everywhere, 
mnst  be  merely  contingent — a  negatire  characteristic,  a 
Dooentity  in  itself.  Leibnitz  acoordingly  regards  evil 
aimply  as  imperfection — the  privation  of  good.  God  is 
perfect :  anything  less  than  God  must  be  imperfect  All 
limitation  is  imperfection ;  all  imperfection  is  defect  of 
good — is  eviL  The  evil  increases  in  qualiŁy  and  in  de- 
gree  with  each  remove  from  the  perfection  of  the  Su- 
premę Esistence.  Hence,  in  this  best  of  worlds,  the 
taint  of  eyil  is  over  the  whole  creation : 

**The  trail  of  the  serpent  Is  orer  It  aH.** 

Ah  this  may  be  admitted,  but  it  affords  only  an  inade- 
qaate  explanation.  It  does  not  justify  the  retribution 
which  is  merited  by  all  evil :  it  does  not  recognise  the 
positiye  character  of  evil  as  the  violation  of  tbe  divine 
law  and  order;  it  hardly  permits  the  notion  of  such  vio- 
Istum.  Leibnit2s  denies  the  existence  of  physicai  e^il 
except  as  a  oonaequence  of  morał  evil;  and  morał  cvii 
coosiata  in  roluntary  increase  of  imperfection,  in  wilful 
estiaogement  from  the  Snpreme  Monad.  £ven  thus,  no 
faffident  reaaon  can  be  assigned  for  ascribing  sin,  and 
for  attaching  a  materiał  or  morał  penalty  to  what  is  the 
resolt  of  a  natural  and  ineTitable  imperfection.  This 
defect  in  the  system  is  dearly  pointed  out  by  Kant. 

The  nniatbomable  immensity  of  the  creation  can  be 
bot  dimly  apprehended  by  the  finite  and  fallible  mind 
of  man.  The  mighty  plan  and  purpose  of  God  cannot 
be  comptCBsed  within  the  oompass  of  human  intelligence. 
"We  see  as  throogh  a  glass  darkły."  Schemes  of  the 
muTene  Iramed  from  broken  and  darlding  glimpees  be- 
eome  morę  deloaire  as  they  become  morę  systematic 
Leibnitz's  intuitire  principles,  alwtract  analysis,  and 
scholastic  dedoction  were  pecnliarly  apt  to  produce  hal- 


Analysis  for  the  disoorery  of  ultimałe  abgfraefs ;  in- 
taitioa  for  the  aoceptance  of  elear,  distinct,  and  adequate 
ideas;  the  principle  of  contradiction  as  the  test  of  ver- 
ity;  the  principle  of  the  snfficient  reason  as  the  canon 
of  actuality — these  are  the  metaphysical  principles  or 
postttlates  of  Leibnitz.  The  resulting  philosophy,  both 
in  conoeption  and  in  constmction,  is  expo6ed  to  *^  such 
trida  a$  liath  strong  imagination,"  and  wants  firm  and 
asBoied  foimdation.  It  is  a  complex  fantasy,  a  mathe- 
matieil  romance,  a  nniyerse  of  shadows.  Still,  it  is 
naiked  by  wonderful  acnteness,  logical  coherence,  and 
pnity  of  spiiit.  It  preludes,  if  it  does  not  anticipate, 
tbe  matn  doctrines  of  Kant,  and  is  the  fruitful  parent  of 
■&  the  eubseqaent  philoeophy  of  Germany. 

This  expoeition  presents  the  leading  tenets,  the  ieUes 
Mero  of  Leibnitz,  but  it  aifords  no  image  of  the  splen- 
did eompleienesB  of  the  entire  theory,  in  which  God  is 
pKioited  a»  the  first  b^^ning  and  the  last  end — the 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  whole  order  of  things  in  time 
and  0Qt  of  ttme.  Nor  does  it  do  jostice  to  the  yigorous 
tbooght,  the  profotmd  reflection,  the  comprehensive  in- 
teOigćoce,  the  keen  penetration,  the  exhaustle8s  leam- 
iBft  tbe  wealth  of  knowledge,  the  yariety  of  iłlustration, 


the  feryent  and  lofty  morality,  which  giye  grace,  and 
dtgnity,  and  grandeur  to  the  whole  and  to  all  its  partis. 
Edidi  qu€B  potuij  non  ut  voUti,  $edut  me  spaHi  angustia 
coigerunt,  Fuller  Information  must  be  sought  from  his 
own  exten8iye  works,  and  from  the  einddations  afforded 
by  the  nnmerous  oommentators  on  them. 

Literaturt, — LeSbmtii  Opera  (ed.  Dutens,  Gen.  1768, 
6  yols.  4to).  A  complete  edition  of  all  his  works  is  that 
by  Pertz  (Hamburg,  1846-47,  Ist  series ;  1847, 2d  series ; 
185a-62,  dd  series).  The  latest  is  by  Onno  Klopp,  Ist 
series,  1864-66  (5  vols.  8yo).  Other  editions  are :  (En- 
vr€s  (ed.  Foucher  de  Careil,  Paris,  1854  są.,  20  yols.) ; 
Deutsche  JSchri/ien  (ed.  Guhrauer,  Berlin,  1838) ;  Opera 
PkUoMophica  (ed.  £rdmann,  Beri.  1839-40) ;  Opera  Maih- 
ematica  (ed.  Gerhardt,  Berlin,  1849-60) ;  (Ewres  (ed. 
Jacques,  Par.  1842, 2  yols.  12roo) ;  (Eurres  philosophique$ 
(ed.  Janet,  Par.  1866, 2  yols.  8yo) ;  Basp^,  (Euvres  PhU- 
oeophicuea  de  /eu  M,  Leibniz  (Amsterd.  et  Leips.  1766, 
4to) ;  Feder,  Letires  Choisies  de  la  Correspondanoe  de  M, 
Leibniz  (Hanoyer,  1805) ;  Leibnitz,  Menioir  recommend- 
ing  the  CongueMi  ofEgypt  to  Louis  XIVt  etc.  (London, 
1801) ;  Eccard,  Leben  des  Leibnitz  (BerL  1740);  Jancourt, 
Vie  de  Leibniz  (Amsterdam,  1756) ;  Guhrauer,  Leben  dts 
Leibnitz  (Bresl.  1842;  enkrged  1846);  \ogel,  Leben  des 
Leibnitz  (Leipsic,  1846) ;  Mackie,  Li/e  o/ Leibnitz  (Bos- 
ton, 1845).  Ldbnitz  transmitted  an  Autobiographtf  to 
his  friend  Pelisson,  but  it  has  neyer  seen  the  light.  See 
ałso  FonteneUe,£/o^  de  Leibniz  (Paris,  1716);  Bailly, 
Ehge  de  Leibniz  (Paris,  1769);  K&stner,  Lobschrift  auf 
LeSbmtz  (Altenb.  1769) ;  Hanscins,  G,  G,  Leibnitii  Prin- 
cipia PhUosophia  morę  Geometrico  demonstrata  (1728, 
4to) ;  Ludoyici,  Principia  Leibnkiana  (Lips.  1737, 2  yols. 
8yo) ;  Bayle,  I/ist,  Crit,  Diet,,  may  be  con^ted,  espedal- 
ly  under  the  title  Rorarius;  'Esoery,  Esprit  de  Leibniz, 
etc  (Lyons,  1772,  2  yols.  8yo;  reprinted,  Paris,  1803) ; 
Emery,  Esrposiiion  de  la  Doctrine  de  Leiiniz  sur  la  lie- 
liffion  (Paris,  1819, 8yo) ;  Brucker,  Uist,  Crit,  PhUosophim 
(Lipa  1767 ;  still  an  indispensable  authority  for  Leib- 
nitz) ;  Dugald  Stewaitf  SuppLEncydop,  Britannica ;  Sir 
James  Mackintoeh,  ibid, ;  Moreli,  Uist.  PhiL  XIXth  Cen- 
tury  (New  York,  1848, 8yo) ;  Lewes,  Bist,  ofPhilosophy 
(new  edition,  2  yols.  8yo),  yoL  ii;  and  the  other  histo- 
rians  of  modem  philosophy;  Biographie  Uniterselie,  s. 
y.  Ldbniz,  by  Biot,  Duyau,  Maine  de  Biran,  and  Stapfer ; 
ScheUing,  Leibnitz  ais  Denker;  Helferich,  Spinoza  und 
Leibnitz ;  Zimmermann,  Leibnitz  und  Berbart  (Wien, 
1849) ;  Feuerbach,  Darstellung,  Entwicktlung  und  Kritik 
der  Leibniłzschen  Phihsophie  (Anspach,  1837) ;  Leckey, 
Bist,  of  Morals,  i,  25 ;  Baumgarten-Crusius,  Dogmen- 
gesch,;  Hunt, Pai}/A«um, p. 247 ;  Qbss, Dogma^^.yoL 
ii  and  iii ;  Hur8t,//u/.  of  Rationalism,  p.  6, 103 ;  Saintes, 
BationaUsm,  p.  56;  Farrar,  Crit,  Bist,  of  Frte  Thought, 
p.  56  8q. ;  Domer,  Gtsch,  d, protest,  ZAeo^p.  684  8q. ;  Jour- 
nal ofSpec  Philos,  yoL  i.  No.  3,  art.  i ;  yoL  iii.  No.  1,  art, 
y ;  Bevue  Chrit,  1868,  p.  9 ;  Brewster,  Life  of  Sir  Jsaac 
Newton ;  Edinb,  Ret,  1846  (July) ;  A  tlanfic  Monthly,  1858 
(Jnne) ;  Christian  Eraminer,  xxyiii,  418  8q. ;  Contemp, 
Revinc,  May,  1867,  art.  iii ;  Meth.  Qu,  Ret,  1851  (April), 
p.  189,  211 ;  1862  (April),  p.  335;  Recue  des  d,  Mondes, 
1861  (Jan.),  p.  15 ;  also  (Sept.),  p.  81.     (G.  F.  H.) 

Łeidradt,  a  noted  Roman  Catholic  prelate,  proba- 
bly  a  Bavarian,  flourished  in  the  8th  centuiy.  He  was 
librarian  to  Charlemagne  until  798,  when  he  was  madę 
archbishop  of  Lyons.  He  was  sent  soon  after  by  Char- 
lemagne, together  with  the  bishop  of  Orleans  and  other 
prełates,  into  the  southem  proyinces  of  France,  to  sup- 
press  by  morał  means  the  spreading  hercsy  of  Adop- 
tianism,  and  they  succeeded  in  bńnging  the  chief  teach- 
er  of  this  doctrine,  Felix,  to  acknowledgc  his  error  ł)efore 
the  conncil  hdd  at  Aix  in  799.  In  800  Łeidradt  was 
sucoessful  with  his  co-laborers  in  restoring  20,000  Adop- 
tianists.  The  zeal  which  he  evcrywhere  displayed  ap- 
pears  in  a  letter  written  to  Charlemagne  not  long  before 
the  latter*s  death.  He  writes :  *^  I  haye  done  my  best 
to  increase  as  far  as  necessaiy  the  number  of  pricsts.  I 
haye  established  the  Psalm  seryice  after  the  model  of 
that  obeeryed  in  your  pałace,  and  haye  erected  singińg- 
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Bchools  by  which  the  inatruction  may  be  continued.  1 
have  reading-Bchoola  where  not  only  the  appointed 
Benrices  are  repeated,  but  where  the  holy  Scriptures  in 
geoeial  are  studied  aiid  explamed,  and  in  nirhich  are 
those  who  understand  the  spiritual  meaning  not  only  of 
the  Gospels,  but  also  of  the  propheta,  the  booka  of  Sam- 
uel, the  Paalma,  and  Job.  I  have  had  aa  many  booka 
aa  poasible  tranacribed  for  the  churchea  in  Lyons,  pro- 
cured  reatmenta  and  other  neceaaary  appointmenta  for 
divine  aeryice,  and  have  repaired  the  churchea."  After 
.  Charlemagne'8  death,  in  the  aubacription  to  whoae  will 
the  name  of  Leidradt  appeara,  he  resigned  the  biahopric 
and  retired  to  the  convent  of  the  Holy  Medanlua,  where 
he  died.  Neither  the  year  of  his  death  nor  of  hia  birth 
are  known.  He  wrote  in  a  dear  and  conciae  atyle  aome 
worka  which  have  aince  been  edited.  Of  apecial  valuc 
.  ia  a  treatiae  of  hia  on  baptism,  which  waa  publiahed  by 
Mabillon  (y4  rmales,  vol.  ii).  See  Herzog,  RealrEnq/khp, 
art.  Baluze ;  Wctaer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen^Lei.  vol.  vi,  a.  v. 

Łeifchild,  John,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Engliah  Inde- 
pendent miniater,  waa  bom  in  1780  of  Methodiat  parent- 
age,  and  waa  brought  up,  and  began  to  preach  among 
the  Methodiata;  but  aflerwarda  embracing  Calyiniatic 
opiniona,  it  waa  impoaaible  for  him  to  oontinue  preach- 
ing  among  them,  and  he  waa  adriaed  by  Mr.  Bunting, 
then  the  junior  preacher  in  the  circuit,  to  aeek  other 
aasociationa.  Aocordtngl}^  in  1804,  he  entered  Hoxton 
Academy,  bot  he  retained  throngh  life  a  friendly  feel- 
ing  for  the  frienda  of  hia  youth,  and  profited  largely  by 
what  he  leamed  among  them.  He  died  in  June,  1862. 
Without  poeaeeaing  any  vcry  extranrdinary  natural  en- 
dowmenta,  he  attained  by  faithful,  eameat,  and  diligent 
labor  a  moat  aucceaaful  and  honorable  career,  and  hia 
life  is  a  noble  example  of  what  may  be  effected  by  the 
light  cultiration  of  the  powera  a  man  poaaeaaea  within 
himaelf.  Irreproachable  in  character,  faithful  in  paa- 
toral  attentiona,  powerful  in  the  pulpit,  he  fiUed  every 
chapel  he  occu])ied,  built  np  every  Church  he  waa  the 
pastor  of,  and,  when  enfeebled  by  age,  retired  from  hia 
work  laden  with  honora,  and  not  without  very  aubatan- 
tial  tokena  of  the  love  and  gratitude  of  those  whom  he 
had  aeryed  in  the  Gospel.  One  of  the  deacons  of  Cra- 
ven  Chapel  atatea  that,  during  the  twenty-three  years 
of  hia  miniatry  thcre,  morę  than  fifteen  hundred  persona 
had  been  brought  to  deciaion  and  added  to  the  Church 
through  hia  faithful  miniatry.  The  catholic  apirit  of 
Dr.  Łeifchild  waa  almoat  aa  prominent  a  feature  in  his 
character  aa  hia  intenae  and  peryading  eameatneaa.  He 
waa  well  known  and  well  liked  by  Chriatiana  of  yarioua 
denominationa,  with  whom  he  mingled  freely,  and  whom 
he  loyed  for  the  tmth*8  aake.  See  J.  R.  Łeifchild,  John 
Ląfchild,  his  public  L(tborSfprivat€  UseftdnesSj  andpej^ 
mmal  CharcKterisHcs  (Łond.  1860) ;  Grant,  Melropolitan 
PuipU  (1839),  ii,  152;  Pen  Pictures  of  Popular  Ew/Ush 
Preachera  (1852),  p.  130;  AMMnfi^  DicL  of  BrUish  and 
A  mer,  A  uihorSy  voL  ii,  a.  y.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Łeigh,  Bdward,  a  leamed  Engliah  layman,  waa 
bom  in  1602,  and  waa  educated  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxfurd.  He  waa  a  member  of  the  Łong  Parliament,  but 
waa  expelled  on  accomit  of  hia  interceaaion  in  behalf  of 
the  life  of  king  Charle&  He  waa  alao  a  member  of  the 
Aaaembly  of  Diyines,  and  held  the  office  of  parliamenta- 
ry  generaL  He  died  in  1671.  Edward  Łeigh  wrote 
largely.  Of  his  Greek  worka,  one  of  the  beat  ia  Critica 
Sacra  (1639, 4to,  and  often ;  beat  ed.  1662,  folio),  which 
not  only  givea  the  literał  aense  of  eyery  word  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  but  enriches  the  definitiona  with 
philological  and  theological  notea.  It  waa  held  in  high 
eateem  until  aupplanted  by  the  morę  fundamental  worka 
of  later  Hebrew  lexicographcr8.  He  also  wrote  Atmo- 
iaitoru  on  the  Neic  Testament,  which  are  short  and  judi- 
cious,  and  other  theological  worka  of  conaiderable  yalue. 
See  Allibone,  Diet,  ofBrit,  and  Am,  A  uthorsj ii,  1079. 

Łeigh,  Sir  Bgerton,  an  Engliah  nobleman,  who 
flouriahed  towarda  the  dose  of  the  laat  century,  ia  noted 
for  hia  piety  and  charitable  acta.    He  waa  a  member  of 


the  "  London  Misaionary  Sodety"  from  its  yery  infimcgr 
(1795),  aa  he  waa,  indeed,  the  friend  of  every  cause  oon- 
nccted  with  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  aouk 
"  He  deyoted,"  aaya  Moriaon  {Fathert  and  Fotatden  of 
the  London  Miss,  Soc  p.  554), "  much  of  hia  time,  prop- 
erty,  and  influence  to  the  apread  of  eyangelical  rehgion 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  waa  ao  sealoua  in  the 
cauae  of  hia  diyine  Master  aa  occaaionally  to  mergę  the 
baronet  in  the  humble  preacher  of  the  erosa  of  ChriaU" 

Łeigh,  Heaekiah  G.,  D.D.,  an  eminent  miniater 
of  the  Methodiat  Epiaoopal  Church  South,  waa  bom  in 
Peniuimaa  County,  N.  C,  Nov.  23, 1796,  waa  conyerted 
in  1817,  joined  the  Virginia  Conference  in  1818,  was  set 
off  with  the  N.  C.  Conference  in  1836,  waa  a  ddegate  to 
eyery  General  Conference  from  1824  to  hia  death,  and 
died  in  Mecklenbuig  Co.,  Ya.,  Sept.  18, 1858.  He  was 
alao  a  member  of  the  Louiayille  Conyeution  at  the  or- 
ganization  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  and  as  one  of  the 
foundera  and  first  agenta  of  Randolph  Macon  College, 
and  one  of  the  organizing  committee  of  Greenaboro'  Fe- 
male  College,  N.  C,  he  rendered  long  and  very  important 
aeryice  to  the  cauae  of  education  in  the  Church.  He  re- 
ceiyed  a  good  academical  education  while  yoong,  and 
throughout  hia  life  waa  a  diligent  generał  student  Most 
of  hia  miniatry  waa  apent  in  the  office  of  predding  ddei 
in  Yirginia  and  N.  Carolina.  Hia  character  was  noble 
and  attractire,  and  hia  mind  fuli  of  lofty  srdor  for  the 
welfaro  of  Chriatianity.  Hia  influence  waa  wide  and 
controlling  for  many  yeaia.  He  waa  an  eameat  and  use* 
ful  miniater  of  the  Gospel,  and  will  long  be  remembered 
in  the  Carolinaa. — Summers*a  Bioffraph,  ShetckeSj  p.  16d. 
(G.  Ł.  T.) 

Łeighlin,  Synod  o(  was  hdd  in  Campo-Lene, 
IreUnd,  near  Old  Łeighlin,  A.D.  633,  with  the  purpoae 
of  aettUng  the  time  aa  to  the  obserymnce  of  Easter.  A 
few  years  before  (630),  Honoriua  I  had  addreaaed  an  ex- 
poatuhitory  letter  to  the  Iriah  dergy  on  the  pascha! 
queation ;  and  it  ia  worthy  of  remaik  that  thia  was  the 
first  notioe  taken  by  the  biahopa  of  Romę  in  regard  to 
the  Church  founded  by  Sl  Patrick,  and  waa  about  200 
years  after  ita  commenoement.  At  this  period  the  Irish 
were  diyided  on  the  time  of  keeping  Easter,  somc  adro- 
cating  the  Koman  practice,  others  the  Iriah  way  of  ob- 
serying  the  14th  day  of  the  first  yemal  month  (if  a  Sun- 
day),  inatead  of  adopting  ita  odebration  on  the  Sunday 
foliowing  the  14th,  and  the  matter  eyen  resulted  in  a 
controyeray.  Laurentiua  of  Canterbury  relatea  that  Do- 
gan,  an  Iriah  biahop,  when  in  North  Britain,  dedared 
that  he  would  neither  eat,  drink,  or  sleep  under  the 
same  roof  with  those  who  hdd  to  the  Koman  practice. 
Cummian,  who  for  twelye  years  had  been  an  abbot  of 
łona,  was  greatly  troubled  about  it,  and  in  its  inyestiga- 
tion  he  aaid, "  I  tumed  over  the  holy  Scripturea,  studied 
hiatory  and  all  the  cydes  I  oould  find.  I  inquired  dili- 
gently  what  were  the  sentiments  of  the  Hebrewa,  Gre* 
dana,  Łatina,  and  the  Egyptiana  conoeming  thia  solem- 
nity.'*  A  deputation  waa  sent  from  thia  s3mod,  of  which 
moat  probably  Cummian  was  one,  to  asoertain  from  pef> 
aonal  inapection  whether,  aa  they  had  heard  in  Ireland, 
other  nationa  kept  Easter  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Romans  did.  The  object  of  this  deputation  has  been 
greatly  penrerted  in  the  intereat  of  KomanisoL  It  was 
not  to  get  a  deciaion  from  the  pope,  for  this  they  had 
had  for  yeara,  and  had  not  obeyed  it ;  but  it  was,  as  be- 
fore stated,  aimply  to  determine  for  themadyea.  Thet 
reroained  at  Romę  or  in  the  Eaat  about  two  yeais.  On 
their  return  they  repprted  that  all  they  had  heard  ia 
Irdand  they  had  seen  in  Romę— eyen  moro  {valde  certi' 
ora)  than  they  had  heard.  But  eyen  this  report  was 
not  decisiye,  for  the  Yenerable  Bede  aaya, "  Though  the 
aouth  of  Irdand  partially  oonformed,  the  northem  |^t- 
incea  and  all  łona  adhered  to  thdr  former  piactice." 
Thia  and  other  que8tions  of  nonconforroity  were  for  a 
long  time  presaed  and  teaiated.  In  A.D.  664,  when  The- 
odore,  the  Italian  arohbiahop  of  Canterbuiy,  by  order  of 
the  pope,  came  to  establish  the  entire  regime  of  Roman 
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Cathofidmi  in  North  Britain,  the  |Mi8chaI  and  many 
oiher  qiae8tioiis  were  again  bo  fiercelj  nrged  that  Gol- 
man  and  most  of  the  fonner  dergy  left  and  returned 
to  Ireland.  Again,  in  1070,  wben  Malcolm  Ganmore 
brought  Margaret,  his  Saxon  wife,  to  Scotland,  she  waa 
ahocked  to  find  the  faith  and  paUic  worahip  of  her  new 
aibjects  so  diffeient  from  the  Catholic  Chorch  of  £ng^ 
lud.  After  laboiing  long  to  indnoe  her  huaband  to 
adopt  the  ritea  and  order  of  the  Saxon  Catholics,  she 
had  a  thiee  days*  discnsBion  mth  the  exiHting  dergy 
and  the  Coldees  of  łona,  she  speaking  in  Saxon  and  her 
hnaband  interpreting  in  Irish.  See  Todd,  Irish  Church, 
chapL  ri;  Usher,  BriL  Eocleś,  Aniiq,  cap.  xvii  (  Worki, 
?i,  492^10). 

Łeighton.  Alezander,  a  Scottlsh  divine,  was  bom 
at  Edinburgh  in  1568.  Ue  was  professor  of  morał  phi- 
losophy  in  that  dty  for  seyeral  years  prior  to  1613,  when 
h€  remoyed  to  London,  and  obtained  a  lectoreship.  For 
libellous  or  offensiye  cxpre9sion8  againat  the  king,  queen, 
and  tbe  bishops,  in  his  book  called  Zion^s  Plea  (1629), 
he  was  {mnished  by  the  Star  Chamber  with  matilation, 
the  pilloiy,  and  long  imprisonment,  He  was  rdeased 
in  1640,  and  died  about  1646.  Archbuhop  Łaud  was 
no  doiibt  responsible  for  the  crud  and  inhumaiiltreat- 
mentof  Łeighton.     See  Laud. 

Łeighton,  Robert,  a  Scottish  pielate,  one  of  the 
BKMt  distinguiabed  pieachers  and  theologians  of  the  17th 
oentury,  waa  bom  in  Edinbuigh,  or,  as  others  think,  in 
Londou,  in  the  year  1611.  He  was  edocated  at  the  uni- 
Tenity  of  the  fonner  dty,  and  there  took  hia  degree  of 
KA.  in  1631,  when  he  went  to  the  Gontinent  to  study, 
especially  in  France.  Herę  he  redded  with  aome  lela- 
tires  at  Dooay,  and  fonned  the  aoqtiaintance  of  seyeral 
Rnnan  Catholic  studenta,  whose  Christian  yirtues  madę 
him  a  charitable  Christian  towards  ąU,  who  borę  the 
oame  of  his  Master.  *'Gentle,  tender,  and  pious  from 
hb  earliest  years,  he  shnmk  from  all  yiolence  and  intol- 
ennce;  bat  his  intercoorse  with  men  whose  opinions 
wen  so  difierent  from  his  own  conyinoed  his  reason  of 
the  folly  and  ńnfolnefls  of  *  thinking  too  rigidly  6f  doo- 
tzine."*  He  retnmed  to  Scotland  in  1641,  and  was  im- 
mediatdy  appointed  to  the  parish  of  Newbattle,  near 
Edinbuigh ;  bat  as  Ldghton  identified  himself  with  the 
caose  of  Charles  I  when  the  latter  was  confined,  by  the 
oommiffiionerB  of  the  Parliament,  in  Holmby  Hoose,  he 
brought  opon  his  head  the  displeasure  of  the  Presbyte- 
ńans,  and,  according  to  bishop  Bumet,  "he  soon  came 
to  diślike  their  Coyenant,  particolarly  thdr  imposing  it, 
and  Uietr  fary  against  all  who  diflTered  firom  them.  He 
fcand  they  were  not  capable  of  large  thoughts;  theirs 
ircR  narrow  as  their  iempers  were  soor;  so  he  grew 
▼eary  of  nuxjng  with  them,"  and  became  an  Epiaoo- 
ptlian.  For  this  change,  howeyer,  there  were  serioas 
obstacles  in  Leighton's  caae,  and  IŁ  has  therefore  been  a 
nattcr  of  generał  disapprobation.  Certainly  the  fadlity 
with  whieh  he  fratemized  with  the  party  that  had  in- 
flicted  soch  horrid  cradties  on  his  excellent  father,  Dr. 
Akaumder  Łeighton,  in  1690,  for  merely  publishing  a 
book  in  iayor  of  Prńbyterianism,  cannot  be  altogether 
sppiOTed  (cofnp.  Pro<»edmffs  ofthe  Society  o/AfUicua- 
ńe»  o/Seoiland,  iy,  463  są.).  In  1652  he  resigned  his 
charge,  and  in  the  following  year  was  elected  prindpal 
of  tbe  UniyerBity  of  Edinburgh,  a  dignity  which  he  re- 
taioed  for  ten  years.  Eamest,  spiritual,  and  utterly  free 
fitMD  an  selfiah  ambition,  he  labored  without  ceasing  for 
the  welfare  of  the  studenta.  He  deliyered  lectures  es- 
pcdally  to  the  studenta  of  theology,  and  oocasionally 
npplied  the  place  of  diyinity  professor.  His  theolog- 
ical  lectnrea  are  known  to  the  leamed  woild,  and  haye 
Wn  tranalated  into  English.  For  pure  Latin,  sublime 
Uioa{^  and  warm  diction,  they  haye  neyer  been  sur- 
passed,  and  aeldom  eqaalled.  In  that  office  Dr.  Łeigh- 
ton was  tmly  the  ornament  and  ddight  of  the  uniyer- 
tity,  and  a  bleaaing  to  atodions  yonth.  After  the  resto- 
ntioa  of  Cłuirles  II  and  the  re- establishment  of  the 
qńoopacy  in  Scotland.  Łdghton,  after  much  iductance, 


aooepted  the  bi^opric  of  Dunbiane,  a  amall  and  poor 
diocese,  and  was  consecrated  at  Westminster  Dec.  16^ 
1661.  Unfortunatdy  for  hia  peace,  the  meo  with  whom 
he  was  now  allied  were  eyen  morę  intolenuit  and  nn- 
sorapulous  than  the  PiesbyCeriana.  The  deapotic  mea»> 
ures  of  Sharpe  and  Lauderdale  sickened  him.  Twioe  he 
proceeded  to  London  (in  1666  and  1669)  to  implore  the 
kiog  to  adopt  a  milder  course — on  the  former  of  these 
occasions  dedaring  ^'that  he  could  not  concur  in  the 
planting  of  the  Christian  religion  in  such  a  manner,  much 
less  as  a  form  of  goyemment."  Nothing  was  really 
done,  though  much  was  promised,  and  Łeighton  had  to 
endure  the  misery  of  seeing  an  ecdesiastical  system 
which  he  beUeyed  to  be  intrinńcally  the  best,  penrerted 
to  the  worst  of  purposes,  and  himself  the  aooomplice  of 
the  worst  of  men.  In  1670,  on  the  resignation  of  Dr* 
Alexander  fiumet^  he  was  madę,  quite  against  his  pez^ 
sonal  wbhes,  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and  he  finally  ac- 
oepted  this  great  distinction  only  on  the  condition  that 
he  should  be  assisted  in  his  attempts  to  cany  out  a  lib» 
enl  mea^ire  for  "  the  oomprdienaon  of  the  Presby  teri* 
ans."  But  finding,  after  a  time,  that  hia  efforta  to  unitę 
the  different  partiea  were  all  in  yain,  and  that  he  oould 
not  stay  the  high-handed  tyranny  of  his  colleagnes,  he 
finally  detennined  to  reaign  the  ecdesiastical  dignity  (in 
1673).  After  a  short  residence  in  Edinburgh,  he  went 
to  liye  with  his  sister  at  Broadhurst,  in  Su8Bex,where 
he  epent  the  rest  of  his  days  in  a  letired  manner,  deyoted 
chiefly  to  works  of  religion.  He  died  at  London  June 
26, 1684.  Łeighton  publiahed  nothing  during  his  life- 
time.  His  great  work  is  his  Practical  Commentary  upou 
tke  Firtt  GmenU  Epiatk  ofSLPeter;  not  a  leamed  ex*> 
podtion  by  any  meana,  for  the  writer  hardly  notioes 
que8tions  of  philology  at  all,  but  perhaps  no  morę  re- 
markable  instance  \b  extant  of  the  power  which  sympa* 
thy  with  the  writer  giyes  in  enabling  an  expofiitor  to 
bring  out  and  ducidate  his  meaning.  Another  able 
work  of  his  ia  Prakctionet  Theofogim,  of  which  an  edi* 
tion  was  pubUshed  a  few  years  ago  ły  the  late  profess- 
or Schol^eld  of  Cambridge;  also  aome  sermons  and 
chaiges.  There  ia  an  edition  of  hia  work  in  4  rols.  8yo, 
Łond.  1819 ;  but  the  beat  edition  is  that  of  Peaison  (Lond. 
1828 ;  N.  Y.  1869, 8yo).  Another  good  edition  waa  pub- 
liahed in  1871,  in  6  yols.  8ya  All  of  Łeighton's  writ^ 
inga  haye  recdyed  the  highest  oommendations  becauae 
of  the  lofty  and  eyangjelical  apirit  that  peryades  them. 
They  present  the  tmths  of  Christianity  in  the  spirit  of 
Flato,  and  it  was  this  that  recommended  them  so  much 
to  Coleridge,  whose  Aidt  to  Refieotion  are  aimply  com- 
mentaries  on  the  teachinga  of  archbishop  Łeighton. 
"  Few  uninspired  writings,"  aays  Dr.  Doddridge,  "  are 
better  adapted  to  mend  the  worid:  they  oontinually 
oyerflow  with  loye  to  God  and  man."  See  Hethering- 
ton,  Ck,  ofScołiand,  ii,  22  są.,  70  8q. ;  Bumefs  Bistofy 
ofhi»  Own  Times;  Bumet*s  PoMtoral  Cart;  Doddridge^a 
Prrfaee  to  LetykUm^s  Works  ;  Tke  Remams  o/ A  rdAiah- 
op  Leightoriy  iy  Jemaent  (1808);  hia  8dect  Works,  by 
Cheeyer  (Boston,  1832) ;  Pearson,  Liftjaf  Robert  Laghtcm 
(1832) ;  Kitto,  Cyd  BibL  Liter,  yol  ii,  s.  y. ;  Chambers, 
Cyclop.  yoL  yi,  s.  y. ;  Chambers,  Biog,  Diet,  o/Emuunt 
Sootsmen,  a»  y. ;  Allibone,  Diet.  Brit.  ani  Amar,  Authony 
yoLii,B.y. 

Leipsic,  Colloqtiy  o(  in  1681.  The  dispotea 
which  oocnzred  in  the  16Łh  oentury,  when  the  twp  eyan- 
gelical  churches  framed  their  ccmfession  of  faith,  had 
produced  great  bittemesa  between  the  Łutherans  and 
Calyinista.  Attempts  at  reoonciliation  had  already  been 
madę  by  pious  indiyidnals  in  the  16th  century,  and  stiU 
others  in  the  17th,  as,  for  instance,  by  the  indefatigahle 
Scotchman  Duneus,  and  by  Bupertua  Mddenius,  but 
with  Uttle  snooeas.  It  waa  the  trial  which  the  eyan- 
gelical  churches  of  Germany  nnderwent  dniiog  the 
Thirty  Yeaza'  War  that  really  fint  mada  the  two  sister 
oommunions  forsake  their  fonner  hoetility.  They  saw 
that  they  were  both  standing  on  the  brink  of  a  pred- 
pice,  and  the  ties  which  bonnd  them  to  eadi  other  weit 
stiengthened.     Both  the  authorities  and  the  peopk 
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now  naed  their  utmost  eflTorts  to  secnrei  if  not  unity, 
yet  at  least  peaoe  and  hannony  between  tbe  two 
churchea.    In  the  early  part  of  1681,  after  Gu8tavu8 
AdolphuB,  the  champion  of  eTangelical  liberty,  had  al- 
feady  come  to  Germany,  the  landgrave  William  of 
llesse  and  the  elector  Christian  William  of  Brandenburg 
joined  the  elector  George  of  Saxony  at  Leipńc,  and  they 
resolred  to  oppose,  by  main  force  if  necessary,  the  car- 
rying  out  of  the  Edict  of  Restitution.    The  landgrave 
William  had  brought  with  him  the  professor  of  theology 
Crocius  and  the  court  preacher  Theophilus  Nenberger; 
the  elector  Christian  William  was  accompauied  by  the 
court  preacher  John  Bergiua.    The  theologians  of  Hesse 
and  Brandenburg  invited  those  of  Leipeic  to  a  confer- 
ence  in  order  to  attempt  a  recondliation  between  the 
evangelical  churches,  or,  at  least,  to  promote  a  better 
imderstanding  between  them.    It  was  intended  that  this 
couference  should  be  of  a  priyate  character,  yct  with 
the  hope  that  the  other  parts  of  Germany  wotUd  foUow 
the  example.    The  Reformed  party  demanded  ouly  that 
the  court  preacher  Matthias  Hoe,  of  Hobenegg,  should 
in  the  discussions  abstain  from  the  vehemence  which 
distinguished  his  writings,  and  the  theologians  of  Leip- 
sic  failed  not  to  grant  this  reąuest,  with  the  assurance 
that  Hoe  was  very  gentle  m  corwenaUone,    The  elector 
George  haring  saiictioned  the  plan  of  a  private  coufer- 
ence, the  meetings  commenced,  March  8,  at  the  resi- 
dence  of  the  upper  court  preacher,  and  under  his  presi- 
dency.     They  were  held  daily,  and  continued  ontil 
March  28.    On  motion  of  the  Reformed  party  the  Con- 
fession  of  Augsburg  was  taken  as  a  basis,  they  announ- 
cing  their  willingness  to  sign  it,  such  as  it  then  was  in 
the  Saxonform  (pubiished  by  order  of  the  elector  George, 
in  1628).    They  also  thought  that  the  princes  of  their 
•different  proyinces  were  ready  to  do  the  same,  without, 
howeyer,  undertaking  to  rouch  for  it.     They  stated 
furthermore  that  they  would  neither  reject  the  altered 
«dition  of  the  Colloąuy  of  Worms  (łn  1540)  nor  that  of 
Regensburg  (in  1641) ;  they  referred  to  the  position 
taken  at  the  convention  of  Nauroburger  in  1561,  and  by 
the  Saxons  in  the  preface  to  the  Book  of  Concord.   The 
Confession  of  Augsburg  being  thus  adopted  as  a  whole, 
«yery  article  was  taken  up  separately  and  examined. 
They  thus  found  that  both  parties  ftdly  coincided  in  the 
articles  v-yii  and  xii-xxyiii,  while  their  dilTerences  on 
the  articles  i  and  ii  were  comparatiyely  unimportant. 
With  regard  to  the  iiid  article,  they  all  agreed  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  words,  but  the  Saxon  theologians 
•maintuned  that  not  only  the  diyine,  but  also  the  human 
naturę  of  Christ  poesessed  omniscience,  omnipotence, 
etc,  by  yirtue  of  tbe  union  of  the  two  natures  in  his 
penonality,  and  that  all  the  glory  which  Christ  re- 
«eiyed  was  only  reoeiyed  by  his  human  naturę.     The 
Reformed  theologians,  on  the  contrary,  denied  that 
Christ,  as  man,  was  omnipresent,  or  that  in  him  the 
haman  naturę  had  become  omniscient  and  omnipotent, 
They  agreed  also  in  the  iyth  article,  and  tho  Reformed 
theologians  affirmed  that  they  did  not  belieye  Christ 
had  come  to  saye  all  men.     They  also  agreed  in  the 
ixth  article,  to  which  they  madę  some  addition  on  the 
necessity  of  baptism,  and  on  infant  baptism.     The  xth 
article,  oonceming  the  Eucharist,  came  up  on  March  7. 
Herę  they  could  not  agree,  the  Refonned  theologians 
denying  the  physical  parttcipation  in  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  and  asserting  a  spiritual  participation 
through  faith ;  of  unworthy  communicants,  they  assert- 
•d  that  these  partook  only  of  simple  bread  and  winę. 
The  Reformed  theologians,  howeyer,  raaintained  that  if 
it  was  impossible  to  agree  on  this  point,  it  was  at  least 
possible  for  the  two  parties  to  bear  charitably  with  each 
other,  and  to  unitę  in  opposing  Romanism.     The  Sax- 
ons,  who  did  not  wish  to  bind  themselyes  by  any  prora- 
łses  in  a  priyate  couference,  said  that  this  proposition 
would  have  to  be  further  considered  in  the  fcar  of  the 
LAid.    After  all  the  remaining  articles  had  been  agreed 
to,  they  came  to  the  question  of  elecrion,  although  this 
doctrine  is  not  ezpreasly  presented  in  the  Confession  of 


Augsburg.  Both  Lutheians  and  Reformed  agreed  m 
the  doctrine  that  only  a  part  of  mankind  will  be  sayed, 
the  Reformed  theologians  basing  elecrion  on  the  afaso- 
lute  will  of  God,  and  reprobation  on  the  unbelief  of 
man.  The  Lutherans,  on  the  other  hand,  considefed 
election  as  the  result  of  God^s  prescience  of  the  faith  of 
the  elect.  The  fact  that  the  theologians  of  the  oontend- 
ing  churches  had  been  brought  to  meet  together  peace- 
ably,  and  to  explain  to  each  other  their  respectiye  doo- 
trines,  was  not  without  a  great  influence  for  good,  al- 
though the  greater  hopes  for  the  futurę  to  which  it  gaye 
rise  were  not  destined  to  be  fulfilled.  As  the  oolloquy 
was  a  priyate  couference,  it  was  thought  beat  not  to 
giye  its  proceedings  an  undue  publicity,  and  only  fonr 
copies  of  its  protocols  were  pubiished,  and  deliyened  one 
to  each  of  the  electors  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg,  one 
to  the  landgraye  of  Hesse,  and  one  to  the  theological 
faculty  of  Leipsic  A  fuli  aoootmt,  howeyer,  was  sabae- 
quently  pubiished  in  England,  France,  Switzerland,  Hol- 
land, and  Swedcn.  The  suspicions  of  both  parties  madę 
any  dedded  adyance  impossible,  and  resulted  finally  In 
greater  estrangemcnt  of  both,  and  in  renewed  attacks 
by  the  able  Lutheran  polemic  Uoe  (q.  y.),  of  which  a 
new  and  lengthy  controyeisy  was  the  result.  See  C. 
W.  Hering,  Gesch,  d.  KirchUcken  Unionstersuehf,  etc 
(Lpz.  1836),  i,  827  sq.;  Alex.  Schwetzer,  2>.  protestem^ 
tischen  Cenhraldogmen^  part  ii,  p.  525;  Kurtzer  DiaeurM 
ton  d.  z.  Leijmic  1681  mensę  Martio  omgeMteUien.  ReHg- 
ionsv€ryleychung,  etc  (Berlin,  1635) ;  Niemeycr,  CoUec' 
tio  confessiomtm  w  eocUśus  rtfornuitis  jmbiia^antm 
(Lpz.  1840),  p.  653  są.;  Mosheim,  Ecdeit,  Hitł.  book  ir, 
cent.  xyii,  sect  ii,  pt.  ii,  eh.  i,  §  4;  Herzog,  Beal-Emcy' 
Hopadie<,  yiii,  286. 

Łeipsic,  DiscuBsion  ot     See  Eck.;  C.uu.- 

ST^VDT,  etc 

Leipsio,  Inteiim  ot    See  Iitterim  (Ul). 

Łeitoh,  William,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  diyine,  waa  bom 
in  1814  in  the  town  of  Rothesay,  a  famous  watering^ 
place  on  the  island  of  Butę,  Scotland,  and  was  educated 
at  the  Uniyersity  of  Glasgow,  which  he  entered  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  and  graduated  as  master  in  1886  with  the 
highest  honors  in  the  departments  of  mathematical  and 
physical  science  While  a  student  he  also  lectured  in  tbe 
uniyersity  on  astronomy,  and  as  a  result  of  his  stodies  in 
this  department  we  haye  from  him  a  work  entitled  God* 
Glory  tn  ihe  Jleareiu ;  or^  ConiriUmiioM  to  A  słro-ikeology, 
which  contains  the  most  recent  astronomical  disooyeries 
stated  Mrith  special  reference  to  theological  ąuestiona. 
In  1838  he  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospd  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland  by  the  Presbj^tery  of  Dunoon. 
In  1848  he  receiyed  a  presentation  to  the  pariah  of  Mod- 
imaiL  He  continued  minister  of  this  parish  until  1859, 
when  he  was  selected  as  principal  of  Queen's  Uniyenity. 
He  is  well  known  to  haye  been  the  author  of  oertain  ar- 
ticles in  which,  in  a  masterly  manner,  the  views  of  the 
late  Dr.  Wardlaw,  of  Glasgow,  on  the  subject  of  miracleai» 
are  controyerted.  For  seyerśl  years  he  conducted  a  ac- 
ries  of  iuyestigations  on  the  subject  of  partbeno-gencśs 
and  altemate  generations,  as  illustrated  by  the  phenom- 
ena  of  Bexual  deyelopment  in  hymenoptera.  The  result 
of  these  researches,  which  conflicts  with  that  of  the  Ger- 
man physiologist  Siebald  in  the  same  field,  is  giyen  in 
the  Trcuuaciions  ofthe  British  Atsociatwnjbr  tke  Ad- 
rancement  o/Scimotf  and  in  the  Amals  ofthe  Botamical 
Sodety  of  C(tnada,  Seyeral  separate  publicationa  of 
łiis  also  appeared  on  the  subject  of  education.  In  1860 
he  became  principal  of  Queen'8  Uniyenity,  and  this 
connection  afforded  him  a  seat  in  the  PBesbyteiy  of 
Kingston,  and,  in  conseąuence,  in  the  synod  also.  łlis 
position  aLso  gaye  him  a  seat  in  the  scnatus  of  the  Uiii* 
yersity  of  Toronto,  and  ho  was  appointed  an  ezaminer 
of  that  uniyersity.  He  died  in  1862.  See  Appletoa*a 
Amer,  Ann, Cydop.  1864,  p.  625. 

Łeitomyal  or  Leitomischel,  Jomr,  a  Bohemian 
prelate  noted  for  his  energetic  character  and  his  nnre^ 
lenting  hoetility  to  the  Hussites,  flouriahed  in  tbe  laUer 
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ptit  of  the  14th  and  the  early  yetn  ofthe  I5th  centnry. 
He  fint  comes  ander  our  notkę  as  one  of  the  two  prel- 
ateB->the  archbishop  of  Prague  being  the  other— before 
whom  John  Huss  was  to  be  cited  for  heresy.  His  posi- 
tłon  and  influence  in  Bohemia  were  such  that  Stephen 
Paktz,  writing  against  Huss,  dedicated  to  him  liis  Dia- 
logu* Yolalilii.  As  the  tronbles  at  Prague  increased,  he 
iras  one  of  thoee  to  whom  the  archbishop  of  Prague  ap- 
pbed  for  advice,  and  his  response  was  in  accordance  with 
bis  notoriously  stem  and  unbending  character.  When 
the  Council  of  Constance  met  in  1414,  he  was  present  as 
a  member,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  its  proceedings. 
He  was  the  first  to  denounce  the  Calixtine  practice, 
recently  introduced  by  Jacobel  at  Prague,  and  he  was 
commiańoned  by  the  oouncil  to  take  measures  for  its 
suppieision.  His  enmity  to  Huss  was  signalized  by  the 
langoage  used  by  him  in  the  ooancil,  and  excited  the 
deep indignation  ofthe  friends  ofthe  Reformer,  who  did 
oot  besitate  to  reprehend  his  course  pnblidy  in  seyere 
terma.  His  peisistcnt  energy,  howerer,  merited  the  eu- 
k^oms  of  the  coancil,  and  by  them  he  was  appointed  to 
bear  their  threatening  letter  to  Bohemia,  in  which  they 
attempted  to  terrify  the  followers  of  Huss  into  submis- 
sion.  The  mission,  however,  proved  a  failure.  The 
p«8on  ofthe  bishop  was  no  longer  safe  in  his  own  coun- 
tiT,  and  he  retnmed  to  the  council.  The  first  reward 
of  his  diligence  was  his  prorootion,  about  A.D.  1416,  to 
the  bishopric  of  Olmuta,  in  Moravia.  On  the  secession 
of  Conrad,  archbishop  of  Prague,  to  the  Calixtine8  a 
•faort  time  afterwards,  he  was  promoted  to  the  yacant 
dignity.  This,  howerer,  he  was  not  destined  to  enjoy. 
The  ssoendency  of  the  CUixtine6  muat  have  exclnded 
him  from  Prague,  if  not  from  Bohemia ;  and  perhaps 
among  aU  the  enemies  of  the  Hussltes,  during  the  pe- 
riod of  th«T  religions  wara,  there  was  no  one  who  could 
ktre  been  aooner  madę  the  Tictim  of  their  rengeance 
than  the  obnozions  biahop.  Bat  aa  no  mention  is  madę 
of  him  at  a  aabaeąuent  datę,  and  aa  he  doea  not  appear 
to  hare  fallen  into  the  handa  of  the  Hnssite  leaders,  we 
Biaj  picsame  that  his  life  musŁ  haye  dosed  soon  after 
tbe  disBolution  of  the  Council  of  Constance.  He  was 
cminently  a  martial  prelate,  and  was  known  by  the 
iobńquet  of  **  John  the  Iron.**  Notices  of  him  will  be 
foand  in  many  histories  of  hia  time&  See  Von  der  Hardt, 
Attkariłies  <m  tie  Councii  ofCorutance ;  Lenfant,  Coim- 
cU  o/ Conttamce ;  Gillett,  Li/e  and  Times  o/John  Huss, 
Tok.  t  and  ii ;  F.  Polacky,  Mag,  J.  Hu»  Documenta, — ^Ne- 
aoder,C%./7wCv,296  8q.     (£.H.6.) 

Łęjay,  Gut-Michkl,  a  noted  French  scholar  in  ex- 
<l^icii  theology,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1568.  While  at 
the  high  school  he  paid  particular  attention  to  the  East- 
ern  languagcs,  and  in  1615  projected  a  polyglot  of  the 
BiUe,  known  as  the  Paiis  Polygtot  (Paris,  1629-45, 10 
Tok  folio),  and  entitled  Bibiia  Htbraicaf  Samariiana, 
Chaidaica,  GrtBca,  Sgriaca,  Latina,  A  rabicay  cuilnts  łex- 
tei  miginales  łotiui  SeripturtB  tacrai,  guarum  part  in 
t^iomt  Con^fbt^ngij  deinde  in  Aniwerpienti  rfgiii  tump- 
tAu  taetatj  mtne  itdegri  ex  mamucripHs  toto  /ere  orbe 
jiuefiti$  eatempUtrOms  exhibmtur.  The  first  four  rols. 
contain  tbe  Heb.,  Chald.,  Sept.,  and  Yulg.  texts  of  the 
O.T.;  rola.  y  and  vi  the  N.  T.  in  Gr.,  Syr.,  Arab.,  and 
Ut;  ToL  Tli,  the  Heb.  Samar.  Pent.,  the  Sam.  rersion, 
vith  tnmslation  by  Morinus,  the  Arab.  and  Syr.  Pent ; 
▼nbw  riii-x,  the  rest  of  the  books  of  the  O.  Test.  in  Syr. 
aod  Anb.  Lejay  lost  largely  by  this  publication ;  but, 
»  a  ivwaid  for  his  labor  and  cost,  he  was  ennobled. 
Tbe  woik  waa  the  beat  of  ita  kind  till  the  London  Poly- 
ti^  appeared,  by  which  it  waa  soon  superseded*  See 
Ldong,  DiBCOun  kiHorigue  tur  kt  f^inapalet  ediUont 
^  Bibiet  poigffloUet  (Paiis,  1718, 12mo),  p.  104  Bq.,  879, 
^  «|^  54Ś,  646  są. ;  Hoefcr,  iVbttr.  Biog,  Gmirak^  xxx, 
512  v^ ;  Kilto,  Cydop,  BibL  UL  vol.  ii,  s.  v. 

Lejbow^ics.    See  Fb.\itk. 

Ł^juiTef  Paul,  a  French  Jesnit  missionary,  was 
tiont  in  1502,  entcred  the  Jesuitical  oider,  and  labored  in 
(^■osda  for  aeventeen  yeara^    He  retumed  to  France  in 


1 16S2,  and  died  Aug.  7, 1664.  He  published  a  descripUye 
work  on  Canada  and  its  native  tribes  (7  yols.,  1640).:-. 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gen.  xxx,  518, 

Łeland,  Aaron«  a  Baptist  minister,  8ixth  in  de- 
Bcent  from  Henry  LeUmd,  the  Puritan  ancestor  of  all  tho 
Lelands  in  America,  but  in  a  different  line  from  his  moro 
noted  contemporary,  Rer.  John  Leland,  was  bom  in  Hol- 
liston,  Mass.,  May  28, 1761.  Of  a  naturally  rigorous  and 
inqnisitive  mind,  he  grew  up  with  a  larger  measure  of 
intelligence  than  his  limited  means  of  early  culture 
would  have  indicated  as  probable.  He  united  in  1785 
with  the  Baptist  Church  in  Bellingham,  by  which 
Church  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  8ubsequently  or« 
dained.  He  soon  after  removed  to  Chester,  Vt,,  where 
he  gathered  a  smali  Church,  which  in  thirteen  years 
had  become  five— in  Chester,  Andoyer,  Grafion,  Weth- 
ersfield,  and  Cavendish.  From  Chester  he  >'i8ited  Ja- 
maica,  in  the  same  county,  guided  through  the  wilder- 
ness  by  marked  trecs:  these  yisits  resulted  m  the  for- 
mation  of  seyeral  churches  in  that  yicinity.  He  waa 
not  only  an  actiye  and  successful  minister,  but  had  im- 
portant  ciyil  triists  committed  to  him  by  the  suffragea 
of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  sat  in  the  state  Legislature 
seyeral  years;  three  years  he  was  speaker  ofthe  House; 
four  years  a  member  ofthe  council;  five  years  suoces- 
siyely  lieutcnant  goyemor;  and  nothlng  but  his  own 
conyiction  of  its  incompatibility  with  the  duties  of  hia 
higher  calling  preyented  his  dection  to  the  goyemor- 
ship  of  the  state.  He  refused  to  pcrmit  any  ci  vii  en- 
gagements  to  binder  his  usefulness  and  success  as  a 
Christian  minister,  and  he  continued  to  fulfil  his  calling 
with  great  energ)-,  zeal,  and  success,  until  wom  out  with 
toiL  He  died  August  25, 1833.  He  was  a  popular  and 
efiectiye  preacher.  His  commanding  form  and  counte- 
nance;  his  musical  and  sonorous  yoice;  his  ready  and 
ferrid,  often  impassioned  utterance ;  his  yigorous  intel- 
lect  and  great  tenderaess  of  spirit-,  gaye  him  unusual 
power  oyer  congregationsi  He  waa  often  sought  as  an 
orator  on  public  occasions,  and  called  to  giye  counsel  in 
ecdesiastical  questions.  His  zeal  was  enlisted  in  tho 
temperance  cause,  insisting  on  total  abstinence  from  in- 
toxicating  beyerages,  and  in  promoting  ministcrial  edu- 
cation  and  all  libera!  culture.  He  was  in  the  board  of 
fellows  of  Middlebury  College  from  the  year  1800  till  his 
death,     (L.  E.  S.) 

Łeland,  John  (1),  a  celebnted  English  diyine, 
waa  bom  at  Wigan,  Lancaahire,  Oct.  18, 1691,  and  waa 
educated  at  the  Uniyersity  in  Dublin.  In  1716  he  be- 
came  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  Church  in  Dublin.  He 
afterwards  distinguished  himself  in  a  series  of  works  in 
which  he  defended  with  great  eloquence  the  Christian 
religion  against  the  attacks  of  Atheists  and  Deists.  Aa 
an  acknowledgment  of  his  seryices;  the  Uniyersity  of 
Aberdeen  gaye  him  the  title  of  D.D.  He  died  Jan.  16, 
1766.  His  important  works  are,  Defence  of  Chrittiamtg 
(Dublin,  1733, 2  yols.  8yo,  and  often;  intended  as  an  an- 
swer  to  Tindal^s  ChritHanity  atoldat  the  Creation,  Dub- 
lin, 1773,  2  yola.  8yo)  i^The  dicine  AuthorUg  o/ihe  Old 
and  New  Tetłament  atterted,  tcitA  a  particular  Indtcałion 
of  the  Charadert  of  Motet  and  the  Propheit,  and  Jetut 
Christ  and  hit  Apottlet,  againtt  the  unfutt  Atpertiont 
andfaite  Reatoning  ofa  Book  entitled  "  The  Morał  Phi- 
lotopher"  (Lond.  1789,  Svo):—View  of  the  principal  De- 
ittioal  Writers  in  Engiand  m  the  latt  andpretent  Centurg 
(ibid.  1754,  2  yols.  8yo),  and  two  supplements.  A  new 
edition,  with  Appendix,  by  W.  L.  Brown,  D.D.,  was  pub- 
lished in  1798  (2  yols.  8yo).  The  best  edition  is  the 
fifth,  which  bas  a  yaluable  Introduction,  comprising  a 
succinct  yiew  of  the  subseąuent  history  of  the  oontio- 
ycrsy,  by  Cyrus  R.  Edmonds  (London,  1887, 8yo).  He 
who  can  read  this  work  and  3*et  remain  an  unbelieyer 
in  Cbristianity  must  be  hopelessly  obtuse  or  penrersely 
prejudiced  :r~~Advantage  andNecettitg  ofChrittian  Reth- 
elation  (London,  1764, 2  yols.  4to).  After  hia  death,  his 
Sermont  were  published  in  4  yolumes  8yo  by  Dr.  Isaac 
Weld,  with  the  Lilie  of  Dr.  Leland.    See  tlie  laat  work,- 
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ind  BriHah  Biog.  yoL  x;  Allibone,  Diet,  o/SrUiih  md 
A  meriean  A  uthors^  vol.  ii,  b^  y. 

Łeland,  John  (2),  a  Btptist  mimster,  disUntly 
related  to  Auon  LeUmd  (see  above),  was  bom  in  Graf- 
ton,  Massachusetts,  May  14, 1754.  About  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  had  strong  and  painful  rdigious  impres- 
sions ;  he  emerged  into  light  and  peace  giadiiaDy,  and, 
after  the  lapse  of  sereral  mondis,  was  baptized  in 
June,  1774,  in  Bellingham,  and  was  regularly  licensed 
by  the  Chorch,  He  removed  in  1776  to  Tirginia, 
where  for  above  foorteen  years  he  exercised  an  itin- 
erant  ministiy,  preachlng  over  all  the  eastern  section 
of  the  State,  sometimes  extending  his  tours  southward 
into  North  Caiolina,  and  northward  as  far  as  Phila- 
delphia.  He  was  ordained  in  Tiiginia,  somewhat  ir- 
regularly,  in  1777,  and  again  ten  yean  later,  with  morę 
regard  to  form  and  customary  usage.  His  evangelical 
labors  were  attended  with  large  success.  He  baptized 
seyen  hnndred  peisons,  and  gathered  churches  at  Or- 
ange  and  Louisa,  one  of  three  hundred  and  the  other 
of  two  hundred  membera.  He  madę  the  acquaintance 
of  Mr.  Madison,  with  whom  he  muntained  a  pleasant 
correspondenoe  for  many  years,  effectiyely  oo-operating 
with  him  to  secure  the  ratificatioń  by  Yirginia  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  In  1791  he  retum- 
ed  to  New  England,  and  the  year  following  settled  in 
Chesh  ire,  Mass.,  where  he  resided  Uli  his  death.  Though 
acting  for  a  limited  period  as  pastor  of  the  Chnrch  in 
Chcshire,  he  was  always  an  itinerant,  making  estensiye 
tours  oyer  western  Massachusetts,  often  into  the  adja- 
cent  parts  of  New  York,  and  into  morę  dlstant  sections 
of  New  England ;  twice  yisiting  Yirginia,  and,  whereyer 
he  went,  preaching  and  baptizing — theae  two  iteros  of 
"the  great  oommisston*^  (Matt.  xxyiii,  19, 20)  being  all 
to  which  he  felt  himself  called.  His  last  record  of  bap- 
tism  was  Aug.  17, 1834,  when  he  was  oyer  eighty  years 
of  age,  which  brought  up  the  number  of  baptisms  in  his 
ministry  to  1524.  He  still  continued  to  preach,  and 
died  in  the  work  at  North  Adams,  Mass.,  Jan.  14, 1841. 
He  reoorded,  when  at  the  age  of  8ixty-ńx,  that  he  had 
ihen  preached  eight  thousand  sermons,  and  in  order  to 
do  it  had  trayelled  distances  which  would  thrice  girdle 
the  globe.  His  Life  and  Ranams,  edited  by  his  daugh- 
ter,  including  an  autobiography,  additional  memoirs,  and 
eighty  pieces — sermons,  tracts,  public  addresses,  and  es- 
says  on  religious,  mond,  and  political  topics — most  of 
which  had  been  pńnted  in  pamphlet  form  during  his 
life,  were  published  not  long  ailer  his  deoease,  forming 
a  yolume  of  700  pages  8vo.  "  £lder^  Leknd,  as  he  was 
commonly  styled,  was  in  theology  a  Cal\iniBt  of  the  old 
achoo].  He  was  always  popular  as  a  preacher  and  writ- 
er,  especially  among  the  less-culUyated  class.  The  ele- 
ments  of  his  success  were  a  strikingly-original,  often 
eccentric  cast  of  thought;  a  terse,  teUing  espression, 
abounding  in  compact,  apothegmatic,  easily-remember- 
edsentences;  a  yigorous  Sąxon-£ngliah  diction ;  slight- 
ly  proyuidal  (*'  Yankee"),  homely  illustration,  oft^  a 
spice  of  humor,  and  his  sermons  were  neyer  wanting  in 
eamest  appeaL  These  ąualities  were  aided  by  his  tali 
figurę,  the  oompass  of  his  yoice,  and  a  peculiar  but  ef- 
fectiye  action.  His  singular  yiews  as  to  the  limit  of  his 
ministerial  duty,  leaduig  him  to  baptize  oonyerts  with- 
out  gathering  them  into  churches,  caused  his  success  as 
an  eyangelist  to  leaye  less  durable  traoes  than  might 
otherwise  haye  been  looked  for.  The  relations  of  Church 
and  State  in  Yirginia  and  in  most  of  New  England, 
daring  the  earlier  period  of  his  ministiy,  led  him  into  a 
habit  of  political  actiyity  which  was  sometimes  oensured 
by  persona  unable  to  appreciate  a  state  of  society  which 
had  passed  away.  Two  h3rmns,  published  anonymously 
in  most  hymn-books — one  the  popular  eyenlng  hymn, 
"The  day  is  past  and  gone;"  the  other  beginning, "Now 
the  Sayiour  standeth  pleading" — are  ascribed  to  his  pen, 
and  not  improbably  the  simple  melodies  in  which  they 
are  oflenest  sung.  His  productions,  consisting  of  sey- 
eral  sermons,  essays,  and  addresses,  were  published  after 
his  death,  with  a  memoir  of  the  authoi  by  Miss  L.  F. 


Greene  (1845, 8yo).    See  Spragne,  Amwds  ofłhe  Anet- 
feaji/Wjp»r,yi,174.     (L.E.S.) 

Łeland,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  EngUsh  diyine,  was 
bom  at  Dublin  in  1722,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity 
Coll^e  in  that  city.  He  became  senior  fellow  of  the 
college,  and  was  madę  a  profeseor  of  poetiy  there  in 
1763 ;  afterwards  yicar  of  Bray,  and  later  chaplain  to 
the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  He  died  in  1785.  Łe- 
land was  a  profound  scholar  and  a  most  eloquent  preach- 
er. He  published  the  Orałiont  of  Demostkmet,  Latin 
yersion  and  notes  (London,  1754,  2  yołs.  12mo),  in  eon- 
junction  with  Dr.  John  Stokes:— the  Oratiom  [19]  of 
Demosthenesj  in  EngUsh  (1756-61-70,  3  yols.4to;  Ust 
ed.  1831,  i2mo)'^£łist,ofthe  Life  and  Reign  ofPkUip, 
King  ofMacedon  (1758, 2  yols.  4to ;  last  ed.  1820, 2  voU. 
8vo): — Dissertation  on  the  Pruu^q)les  of  Humasi  Bo- 
cuencey  etc.  (1764, 4to),  eUcited  by  bbhop  Warburton*! 
Discourse  on  the  Doctrine  of  Grace :  answered  (anony- 
mously) by  Hurd,  on  behalf  of  Waiburton,  ia  a  reiy 
petulant  letter.  Answer  to  a  letter  to  him,  etc,  1761, 
4to.  This  is  a  reply  to  Hurd.  Łeland  answered  for 
himself,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  world,  completdy 
demolished  his  antagonist.  See  Allibone,  ŹHet  ofBriL 
and  A  mer,  A  uihortf  yoL  ii,  s.  y. 

IfOlong,  Jacques,  an  eminent  Fiench  łńUiographer, 
was  bom  at  Paris  April  19, 1665.  In  1677  he  was  aent  by 
his  fiither  to  Malta,  to  be  edncated  as  a  member  of  the 
order  of  Knights,  but  not  liking  the  aeyeiity  with  whidk 
he  was  tieated,  he  obtained  permission  to  return  to  Paiia. 
Herę  he  continued  his  studies,  and,  aa  he  had  not  yet 
taken  the  yowa  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Malta,  be  en- 
teredtbe  Gongregation  of  the  Oratory  in  1686.  Ue  be- 
came auoceaaiyely  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Col- 
lege 6f  Jnilli,  and  afterwards  in  the  seminaiy  of  Kotre 
Damę  dea  Yertus,  near  Paris.  Later  he  was  appointcd 
llbrarian  of  that  institution,  and  in  1699  was  tiansfened 
in  the  same  capacity  to  the  hbrary  of  the  Oratoire  St  Ho- 
nore,  at  Paris,  one  of  the  richest  in  that  city,  espedally 
in  Oriental  books  and  MSS.  This  poaition  he  occnpied 
for  twenty-two  years,  rendering  the  greatest  senrioes  to 
the  sdentific  world  by  his  yaluable  bibliographical  re- 
searches,  and  by  a  threefold  catalogoe.  He  died  Aug. 
17, 1721.  His  most  important  work,  which  is  yet  highły 
prized  by  studenta,  is  his  BibUotheca  Sacra  (Par.  1709,  i 
yols.  8yo ;  2d  ed.  1723, 2  yołs.  foL— this  latter  ed.  is  by  far 
the  best).  Another  augmented  edition  was  published  af- 
ter  his  death  by  Desmoleta,  a  priest  of  the  Oiatoiy  (Fkr- 
is,  1723, 2  yols.  fol).  A  yaluable  supplemcnt  was  tStet- 
wards  added  to  it,  and  the  whole  work  carefuUy  reyised, 
by  Chr.Fr.Bomer  (Ups.  1709);  another  enlargcd  and 
extended  edition  was  published  by  A.  G.  Masch  (Halle, 
1778-1790,  5  yols.  4to).  As  a  lustorian,  Lelong  distin- 
guished  himself  particularly  by  his  BtbUoth^e  kisto- 
rique  de  la  Frctnce,  contenant  is  cataloffue  des  outragei 
imprinUs  et  manusaHts,  qui  łraitent  de  fkisloirt  de  ce 
royaume  (Par,  1719;  2d  ed.  by  Feyret  de  Fontette,  Par. 
1768, 5  yols.  foL).  This  was  to  haye  been  followed  by 
notioes  on  the  author  of  theae  worka.  Lelong  wrote 
Diacours  histoiigues  sur  les  principales  ediłwms  des  BUilts 
Polyghties  (Paris,  llVS)\—SuppUmmt  a  tkiUoirt  des 
fUctiormaires  Jlebreuz  de  Wolfius  (Par.  1707)  i—KoartOe 
methode  des  kmgues  Uebraignie  et  Chaldaicue  (Par.  1708), 
etc  See  Desmolets,  Vie  du  P,  Lelong^  in  the  2d  and  3d 
edition  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra ;  Herzog,  Reai-Etwgih- 
pddie,  yui, 290:  Hoefer,  Aour.  Biog,  Generak^  xxx,  540 
sq.  \  Kitto,  Bibl.  Cgdop,  s.  y. 

Łemalatre  de  Saoi  (or  Saoy),  Isaac  Loins,  a 
noted  French  Jansenist  theologian,  a  nephew  of  Antoine 
Amauld  le  Grand,  was  bora  in  Paria  Maich  29, 1613;  was 
ordained  a  priest  in  1650,  and  became  confeasor  or  pńn- 
cipal  director  of  the  reclnses  of  Port  BoyaL  Entangled 
in  a  controyersy  with  the  Jesuits,  he  was  penecuted  by 
the  authorities,  both  dyil  and  ecdesiastical,  in  1661,  and, 
after  haying  yainly  sought  refhge  among  fiienda,  was 
confined  in  the  Bastile  in  1666.  Daring  his  imprison- 
ment,  which  lasted  two  yeais,  he  madę  a  Fiench  tiaaa- 
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latton  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  had  prerionsly  been 
one  of  the  tnmslAtors  of  the  New  Testament  of  Mona 
(1667),  which  was  often  reprinted.  In  conseąuence  of 
renewed  persecntion,  he  left  Port  Royal  in  1679,  seeking 
peace  and  quiet  at  the  country  seat  of  a  fiiend  of  hia. 
There  he  died,  Jan.  4, 1684.  He  publiahed  French  yer- 
sionB  of  serend  claasical  worka,  and  of  yaluable  theolog- 
ical  treatises ;  also  of  Thomas  k  Kempis^s  ImitaHon,  See 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generak,  xxx,  568 ;  Ste.  Beuye,  Port 
Rogatf  ii,  1, 2 ;  Kitto,  BibL  Cyclap,  a.  v.  Sacy,  de. 

Łe  Meroier,  Jagques,  a  French  archttect,  bom  at 
PonŁoise  aboot  1600,  is  noted  as  the  builder  of  the 
Chorch  of  the  Sorbonne  at  Paris,  leared  by  order  of  car- 
dtnal  Richeliea  aboat  1635.  Le  Mercier  obtained  the 
title  of  chief  architect  to  the  king.  Among  other  ad- 
mired  worka  of  his  are  the  Church  of  the  Annondade  at 
Tours,  and  that  of  Saint  Roch  in  Paris.  He  died  in 
1660.— Thomas,  Biog,  Diet,  p.  1401 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog. 
GemiraUj  xxx,  583. 

Łemoine,  Francois,  a  celebrated  French  painter  of 
the  18th  centuiy,  was  bom  at  Paiis  in  1688.  He  was 
the  pupil  of  Louis  Galloche,  early  distinguiahed  himself, 
and  in  17 18  was  elected  a  membór  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Palnting.  His  gieat  reputaftion  at  this  time  is  due 
mainly  to  his  paiating,  in  oil,  of  the  Transfiguration  of 
Christ  on  the  cdling  of  the  cholr  of  the  Church  des  Jac- 
obina,  Rue  du  Baoq.  In  1724  Lemoine  yisited  Italy,  and 
in  the  year  following,  on  his  retum  to  France,  was  madę 
pcofeasor  of  painting  in  the  Academy.  Louis  XY  ap- 
polnted  him  in  1736  his  principal  painter,  with  a  salary 
of  4100  linancs,  in  the  place  of  Louis  de  fionllogne,  de- 
ceascd.  The  first  of  Lemoine^s  great  worka  was  the 
cupola  of  the  chapel  of  the  Yirgin  in  StSulpice,  in  fies- 
00,  which  he  oomnMnoed  in  1729 — a  work  of  three  years' 
labor.  Hia  maaterpieoe,  howeyer,  ia  the  Apotheosis  of 
Uercnles,  pńnted  in  oil  on  canyas  pasted  on  the  oeiJing 
of  the  Salon  d'Heicule  at  YeraaiUes,  commenced  in  1782, 
and  finiabed  in  1786.  He  committed  suicide  June  4, 
1737.  See  Hoefer,  N<mv.  Biog.  GMrakj  xxx,  617 ,  Ettg- 
Uih  Cfdap€tdiaf  s.y. 

Ł^Bmpersiir,  Corstamtihb,  a  celebrated  Dutch 
Oiientaliat,  was  bom  at  Oppyck,  in  the  Netherlands, 
^Mut  1570.  He  was  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Haider^ 
wyk  nntil  1627,  when  he  was  called  to  the  Uniyersity 
n^  Leyden  aa  profeasor  of  Hetwew,  and  some  time  after 
was  madę  profeasor  of  theology  in  that  high  schooL  He 
died  in  1648.  L'£mpeieur  edited  the  Goramentaiy  of 
Aben-Ecra  and  Mos.  Alschech  (m  Isa.  lii,  13-liii,  12,  with 
notes  (Leyd.  1638)  |  and  the  Paraphiase  of  Joseph  ben- 
Jschja  on  Daniel,  with  tnmalation  and  notea  (Amsterd. 
1638),  alao  the  Mishnic  tracts  B{Aa  Kama  and  Middoth 
(L[7d.l7a7,4to).  n^^mot/tYauimdiDeDignUaUetUtUr 
•Kole  lAngum  Utbraica  (1627, 8yo)  '.^Clams  Tahnudica, 
óompieetmt/bnmtiasj  &wa  dialectica  et  logica  priscorum 
Jwdteontm  (Leyden,  1684^  4to): — De  kgg,  HAr.forena, 
(Leyd.  1687,  4to)  $  and  Ditputatumes  theologiote  (Leyd. 
1648, 8yo>.  See  Kitto,  Cydop,  BibL  Lit.  b.y.\  Hoefer, 
Ao«r.  Biog.  Gin.  xxx,  642 ;  FUrst,  BibL  Jud.  i,  245  sq. 

Iiempiidre,  John,  a  distinguished  English  biogra- 
pher,  was  bom  in  Jersey  about  1760.  He  was  educated 
at  Winchester  and  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  and 
Hibs(queotly  became  first  head  master  of  Abingdon 
Grammar-echool,  and  later  of  the  school  at  £xeter.  In 
1810  he  lesigned  the  latter,  and  the  folk>wing  year  was 
picicnted  to  the  liyings  of  Meeth  and  Newton  Petrock, 
m  Deyondiire,  which  he  letained  until  his  death,Feb.  1, 
1824.  Lempri^re  was  a  man  of  cKtensiye  leaming,  and 
tboroughly  aoquainted  with  antiquity.  His  Bibliotheca 
CtoMfita  (1788, 8yo;  subaeąuently  reprinted,  with  addi- 
tioos  by  himself)  is  sdll  in  generał  use  in  the  uniyersi- 
tiea.  He  wrote  also  a  tnmalation  of  Herodotiu,  with 
Dotea  (1792),  of  which  the  first  yolume  only  waa  pub- 
Kshed,  and  a  Umeertal  Biograph^  (1806,  4to  and  8yo). 
Thts  laat  work,  oompiled  with  great  care,  has  run  throngh 
seyeral  editions.  The  name  of  Lempri^re  was  onoe  wcll 
known  to  eyery  £n^iab-«peaking  daaaical  student,  but 


the  rising  generation  is  forgetting  it,  and  it  will  soon 
beoome  vox  et  prmterea  nihiL  A  Ckutieal  Dictionarg 
(^Bibtiothtca  dasticOj  1788)  of  his  was  for  many  years 
the  English  standard  work  of  referenoe  on  all  matters 
of  ancient  mythology,  biography,  and  geography.  See 
Dayenport,  Arm.  Biog.  1824 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Genh: 
xxx,  648 ;  Chambers,  Cydopeedia^  a.  y. ;  AUibone,  Diet. 
ofBriL  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  yoL  ii,  s.  y. 

Łem^uSi  (Hebrew  Lemuil',  b^siialb,  Proy.  xxxi,  1 ; 
Sept.  vwo  ^foD,  Yulgate  Lamud;  also  Lemo9lf  ^K^sb, 
Proy.  xxxi,  4;  Sept.  irawa  irocfi,  Yulgate  Lamuel),  an 
unknown  prince^  to  whom  the  admonitory  apothegma 
of  Proy.  xxxi,  2-9  were  originally  addressed  by  his 
mother.  Most  interpreters  understand  Solomon  to  be 
meant  either  symbolically  (the  name  signifying  to  God, 
L  e.  created  by  him)  or  by  a  pleasing  epithet  (see  Ro- 
senmtUler,  SduAia  ad  Prov,  p.  718).  The  Rabbinical 
commentators  identify  Lemuel  with  Solomon,  and  tell 
a  strange  tale  that  when  he  married  the  daughter  of 
Pharaoh,  on  the  day  of  the  dedication  of  the  Tempie, 
he  assembled  musicians  of  all  kinds,  and  passed  the 
night  awake.  On  the  morrow  he  slept  tiU  the  fourth 
hour,  with  the  keys  of  the  Tempie  beneath  his  piUow, 
when  his  mother  entered,  and  upbruded  him  in  the 
words  of  Proy.  xxxi,  2-9.  Others  (e.  g.  Grotius)  refer 
it  to  Hezekiah  (by  a  precarious  etymology),  while  still 
others  (e.  g.  Gesenius)  think  that  no  Israelite  is  referred 
to,  but  some  neighboring  petty  Arabian  pńnce.  On  the 
other  hand,  acoording  to  Eichhom  (JEinleitung^  y,  106), 
Lemuel  is  altogether  an  imaginaiy  person  (so  E^cald; 
comp.  Bertholdt,  y,  2196  sq.).  Prof.  Stuart  {Commeut. 
on  Prot.  p.  403  sq.)  renders  the  expre88ion  "  Lemuel,  the 
king  of  Massa,"  and  legards  him  as  the  brother  of  Agur, 
whom  he  makes  to  haye  been  likewise  a  son  of  the 
queen  of  Massa,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dumah.  See 
Aour;  Ithibł.  In  the  reign  of  Heseekiah,  a  roying 
band  of  Simeonttes  droye  out  the  Amalekitea  from 
Mount  Seir  and  settled  in  their  stead  (1  Chroń,  iy,  8ft- 
43),  and  from  these  exiles  of  Israelitish  origin  Hitzig 
oonjectures  that  Lemuel  and  Agur  were  descended,  t&e 
former  haying  been  bom  in  the  land  of  Israel ;  and  that 
the  name  Lemuel  is  an  older  foim  of  Nemuel,  the  first- 
bora  of  Simeon  {Die  SprUche  8akmo\  p.  810^14). 
But  this  interpretation  is  far-fetched ;  and  nonę  is  moro 
likdy  than  that  which  fixes  the  epithet  upon  Solomon. 
See  PRoyEBBS. 

Łemt&rds,  the  generał  designation  giyen  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  all  spirits  of  departed  persons,  of  whom  the 
good  were  honored  as  Larea  (q.  y.),  and  the  bad  (Lar- 
ysę) were  feared,  aa  ghosts  or  spectres  still  are  by  the 
superstitioua.  The  common  idea  was  that  the  Lemuies 
and  Lary»  were  the  same,  and  were  said  to  wander 
about  during  the  night,  seeking  for  an  opportunity  of 
inflicting  injury  on  the  liyiug  (Horat.  Epitt.  ii,  2,  209; 
Pers.  y,  185).  The  festiyal  called  Lemuria  was  held  on 
the  9th,  llth,  and  18th  of  May,  and  was  accompanied 
with  ceremonies  of  washing  hands,  throwing  black  beans 
oyer  the  head,  etc.,  and  the  pronunciation  nine  timea  of 
these  words:  **Begotae,  you  spectres  of  the  house!** 
which  depriyed  the  Lemures  of  their  power  to  harm. 
Oyid  describes  the  Lemuria  in  the  fifth  book  of  his 
Fa*ti.  See  De  Deo  Saer,  p.  237,  ed.  Bip.;  Seryius,  ad 
^'fi.iii,63;  Yarro,  ap.  A^or.  p.  135 ;  comp.  Hartung,  Z>»e 
Rdigion  der  Romer,  i,  55,  etc.  -,  Smith,  Diet.  of  Greek  and 
Rom.  Biog.  and  Mytk.  yoL  ii,  s.  y. ;  Chambers,  Cyclop.  s.  y. 

Łend  (represented  by  seyeral  Heb.  words  which  in 
other  forms  likewise  signify  to  borrow,  e.  g.  Mlb,  łavah' ; 
TTO^tnoMhah';  C39,a5a^V  Gr.^av€i(<ii,xpa«^)*  Among 
the  Israelites,  in  the  time  of  Moses,  it  must  haye  been 
yeiy  common  to  lend  on  pledge,  in  the  strict  sense,  ac- 
oording to  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  natural  law,  which 
allows  the  creditor,  in  case  of  non-payment,  to  appropri- 
ate  the  pledge  to  his  own  behoof,  without  any  authori- 
tatiye  interference  of  a  magistrate,  and  to  keep  it  just 
as  rightfttUy  as  if  it  had  been  bought  with  the  sum 
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which  has  been  lent  for  it,  and  which  remaims  unpaid. 
But  while  pledges  are  under  no  jadicial  regulation,  much 
extortion  and  yillainy  may  be  practiced,  when  the  poor 
man  who  wishes  to  borrow  ia  in  straits,  and  must  of 
courae  submit  to  all  the  tenns  of  the  opulent  lender. 
U  will  not  be  imputed  to  Moses  as  a  fault  Łhat  his  stat- 
ntes  contain  not  those  legał  refinements,  which  probably 
were  not  then  invented,  and  which  even  yet  may  be 
said  rather  to  be  on  record  in  our  statute-books  than  to 
be  in  our  practice,  They  would  have  been  dangerous 
to  his  people,  and  peculiarly  oppressiYe  to  the  poor.  He 
let  pledgt  remain  in  its  proper  sense,  pledge,  and  thus 
facilitatcd  the  obtaining  of  loans,  satiafying  himself  with 
makin  j;  laws  against  some  of  the  chief  abuses  of  pledg- 
ing  (Michaelis,  Mos,  Bechf,),  See  Pledgb.  These  laws 
nlay  be  found  in  £xod.  xxii,  25;  DeuL  xxiv,  6, 10>18. 
By  the  analogy  of  these  laws,  other  sorts  of  pledges 
cqually,  if  not  morę  indispensable,  such  as  the  utensils 
necessary  for  agriculture,  or  the  ox  and  ass  used  for  the 
plough,  must  certainly,  and  with  equal,  and  even  great- 
er  reason,  have  been  rcstored.  The  law  in  Deut.  xxiv, 
12, 18,  is  expres8ed  in  such  generał  terms,  that  we  can- 
not  but  see  that  łhepłedffe  under  which  the  debtor  must 
sleep  is  merely  given  as  an  example,  and  conclude,  of 
course,  that,  in  generał,  from  the  needy  no  pledge  was  to 
be  exacted,  the  want  of  which  might  expose  him  to  an 
inconvenience  or  hardship,  morę  especially  when  we  find 
the  lawgiver  here  dedaring  that  God  would  regard  the 
restoration  of  such  pledges  as  almsgiying,  or  righteous> 
ness.  So  it  was  in  fact,  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  at- 
tended  with  no  loss  whatever  to  the  creditor ;  for  he  had 
it  in  his  power,  at  last,  by  the  aid  of  summary  justice,  to 
lay  hołd  of  the  whole  property  of  the  debtor,  and  if  he 
luid  nonę,  of  łiis  person ;  and  in  the  event  of  non-pay- 
ment,  to  take  him  for  a  h  ired  seryant  The  law  gave  him 
sufficient  security ;  but  with  this  single  difference,  that 
he  durst  not  make  good  payment  at  his  own  hand,  but 
must  prosecute  (Lev.  xxv,  89-65 ;  Neh.  v,  5).  See  Dkbt. 
In  the  book  of  Job,  the  character  of  a  lender  upon  pledge 
is  thus  depicted :  "  He  extorts  pledges  without  having 
le^  and  makes  his  debtors  go  naked**  (xxii,  6 ;  xxiv,  7) ; 
"  He  takes  the  widow's  ox  for  a  pledge**  (xxiv,  8) ;  "  He 
takes  the  infant  of  the  needy  for  a  pledge"  (xxiv,  9-11). 
On  this  subject  our  Saviour  exhorted  his  disciples  to 
the  most  liberał  and  forbearing  course  towards  alł  whom 
they  could  aid  or  who  were  indebted  to  them  (Lukę  vi, 
80-35).     SeeLoAN;  UsuRY. 

Łenfant,  Alezandre-Charles-Anne,  a  French 
priest  of  notę,  was  bom  at  Lyons  Sept.  6, 1726,  and  was 
educated  by  the  Jesuits  of  his  native  place.  In  1741  he 
cntered  the  order,  and  became  professor  of  rhetoric  at 
Marseilles.  Endowed  with  great  talent  as  a  speaker, 
be  became  one  of  the  most  popular  pulpit  orators  of  his 
order.  Afler  its  suppression  Lenfant  combated  the  doc- 
trines  of  the  phiłoeophical  antagonista  of  Chrlsttanity, 
particularly  Diderot.  In  1792  he  was  arrcsted  by  the 
Reyolutionists,  and  subjected  to  capital  punishment  at 
Paris  Sept.  3, 1798.  His  works  are  an  Oraisan /unebre 
on  Belzunce,  archbishop  of  Marseilles  (1756,  8vo),  and 
another  on  the  father  of  Louis  XVI  (Nancy,  1766)  :— 
Sermoru  pour  VAveni  et  pour  k  Careme  (Paris,  1818,  8 
vol8. 12mo).      See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gin,  xxx,  658. 

Łenfant,  Jacqaefl,  a  vexy  noted  French  preacher 
and  theologian,  the  son  of  Paul  Lenfant,  the  Protestant 
minister  of  Chatilłon-sur-Seine,  was  bom  at  Bazoche,  in 
Beaure,  a  district  of  the  ancient  province  of  Orleannois, 
in  France,  April  13, 1661.  Intcnded  for  the  same  pro- 
fession  as  his  father,  he  was  sent  to  prosecute  his  studtes 
at  Saumur;  and  during  his  residcnce  at  that  uniyersity 
he  lived  with  the  leamed  Jacąues  (Kassel,  the  professor 
of  Hebrew,  with  whom  he  furmed  a  friendship  which 
continued  during  their  live8.  He  completed  his  theo- 
Ipgical  education  at  Geneva  and  Heidelberg,  in  which 
latter  town  he  was  admitted  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Protestant  Church  in  1684.  Soon  after  his  ordination 
he  obtained  the  appointment  of  minister  of  the  French 


Church  at  Heidelberg,  and  ch^lain  to  the  dowager 
electress  Palatine.  The  inva8ion  of  the  Palatinate  by 
the  French  troops,  under  marshal  Turenne,  compellcd 
Lenfant  to  leave  Heidelberg  in  1688,  and  he  aettled  at 
Berlin.  The  fear  of  meeting  his  countzymen  arose  fiom 
his  having  rendered  himself  obnosioiis  to  the  Jesuits  by 
two  letters  which  he  had  written  against  that  society, 
and  which  are  ^pended  to  his  work,  entitled  A  Prt- 
8ervaHve  apainst  a  Rewnion  with  the  Church  of  Rome» 
Though  the  Protestant  French  church  of  that  city  had 
already  a  sufficient  number  of  pastors  attached  to  it,  the 
reigning  elector  of  Brandenburg,  Frederick,  afterwaids 
kiug  of  Pmssia,  who  knew  Lenfant  by  reputation,  ap- 
pointed  him  to  that  church,  where  for  upwards  of  thir- 
ty-nine  years  he  performed  duty.  In  1707,  on  m  \vsX 
to  Eugland,  he  preached  before  qtteen  Annę,  and  it  is 
said  that  he  so  pleased  the  queen  that  she  desired  him 
to  enter  the  Church  of  England,  and  offered  him  the 
appointment  as  her  chi^)lain.  In  1710  lie  obtained  the 
situation  of  chaplain  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  ooun- 
cillor  of  the  High  Consistory.  Lenfant  was  aaddenly 
attacked  with  paralysis,  while  in  the  apparent  enjoy- 
ment  of  perfect  health,  July  29, 1728,  and  died  on  the  7th 
of  August  following.  His  dlspońtion  is  repreaented  as 
having  been  extremely  amiable,  and  his  manner  ample 
and  modest.  Of  a  reflective  tum  of  mind,  he  opokę  bat 
little,  and  that  little  well.  Though  a  most  voluminoas 
writer,  he  was  fond  of  society,  and  opened  hinaaelf  witli- 
out  resenre  to  the  confidence  of  his  friends.  As  a  preach- 
er, his  manner  was  pleasing  and  peiBua8ive;  the  matter 
of  his  discourse  was  chiefly  of  a  practical  naturę,  and  his 
eloquence  was  rather  chaste  than  energetic  The  style 
of  his  writiug  is  elegant,  though  never  florid ;  it  has  le» 
force  than  that  of  Jurieu,  and  less  eloąuence  than  that 
of  Sanrin,  but  the  French  is  purer,  and  the  diction 
morę  refined.  It  is  not  certain  whether  he  was  the  first 
to  form  the  design  of  the  BibUothecue  Grrmamque, 
which  was  commenced  in  1720,  but  he  took  a  prominent 
part  in  its  execution,  and  is  the  acknowledged  anthor 
of  the  prefaoe.  Lenfanfs  first  work,  which  appeared  in 
1683,  was  a  review  of  one  of  Braeys,  who,  though  a  cel- 
ebrated  French  dramatist,  has  written  8everal  theologi- 
cal  works  in  defenoe  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  In 
1688  he  published  a  translatioo  of  a  selection  from  the 
letters  of  St.  C>'prian ;  iń  1690,  a  defence  of  the  Heidel- 
berg Catechlsm,  which  is  generally  annexed  to  his  Pre^ 
»ervałive,  etc.,  a  work  we  luive  before  alludcd  to;  and 
in  1691,  a  Latin  translation  of  the  oelebrated  work  of 
the  pfere  Małebranche,  La  Recherch^  de  la  Veriie,  His 
history  of  the  female  pope  Joan  appeared  in  1694:  the 
arguments  in  it  are  drawn  from  the  Latin  diasertatioa 
on  that  subject  of  Spanheim.  It  is  said,  howev<K,  that 
in  afler  life  Lenfant  disoovered  and  acknowledged  the 
alwurdity  of  this  fiction.  See  Joak,  Popk.  In  1708 
appeared  his  remarks  on  the  Greek  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  by  Mili,  which  are  in  the  BibUothe^nte  Choi- 
ne  of  Le  Clerc,  voL  xvi  The  foUowing  worka  afler> 
waids  appeared  in  succession :  1.  Rśjleriong  et  Re^ 
marcues  sur  la  Difpute  du  Pere  Martiamf  avtc  mu  Juif: 
— 2.  Mimoire  H%^orique  touehant  la  Communion  tur  le* 
deux  espeoet :  —  3.  Criliąue  des  Remargues  du  Pire  Ya- 
vaseur;  sur  les  Refltziona  de  Rapin  touehant  la  Poi" 
tique: — 4.  Reponse  de  Mons,  LenfaiU  a  Mons.  Dartis  au 
sujei  du  Socwunńsme,  The  above  short  works  are  to 
be  found  in  the  NoureUe  de  la  Ripubligue  des  Lełłres,  a 
review  to  which  Lenfant  was  a  freąuent  contributor. 
In  1714  was  published  his  leamed  and  intoesting  Iłis- 
toire  du  Contkle  de  Constance  (Amsterd.  1714, 2  rols.  4to; 
1727,  and  an  Engl.  transL  Lond.  1730, 2  vols.  4to).  Two 
years  after  he  wrote  an  apology  for  this  work,  whidi 
had  been  severely  attacked  in  the  Journal  de  Trevoux, 
In  1718,  in  conjunction  with  Beausobre,  he  published  a 
translation  of  the  New  Testament,  with  eiplanatory 
notes,  and  a  long  and  most  leamed  introductton.  It  is 
by  this  work  (Le  Aour.  Test,  traduit  en  Framcais  tur 
toriffinal  Grec^  Amsterdam.  1718,  2  vol8.  4to),  perhapa, 
that  he  ia  best  known  to  English-speaking  atudeuta* 
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AmÓDg  the  most  impoitant  of  his  other  productions 
are  Poggiami,  or  the  lĄfe,  Chartuter,  and  Jłaximt  of 
tke  cAbrated  Flormłine  Writer  Poggio  (Amsterdam, 
1720) : — A  Prtventive  cufamii  Remdon  wiih  the  8ee  of 
Rome^  and  lUascnsfor  Sq>araHon  from  that  See  (Am- 
sterdam, 1723),  a  work  which  continoes  to  enjoy  great 
po{H]]arity  among  Protestants : — Histoire  du  Conciie  de 
Pite,  et  de  OB  qui  e^iat  pasti  de  pluM  memorable  depuis 
ce  ComaU  jut^*a  eelui  de  Conatancef  a  leamed  and  ao 
cunte  work,  written  witb  sufflcient  impartiality  (Am- 
flterd.  1724,  2  rola.  4(o) : — a  Tolume  containing  sixteen 
Sermons  on  differtMt  Texts  ofScripture  (1728) :— a  smali 
Tolume  of  Remarka  on  Guberfg  Treatise  on  Pulpit  Elo- 
giunce,  m  work  which  has  greatly  added  to  his  already 
high  reputation : — Histoire  de  kt  Guerre  des  Husskes  et 
du  Coneile  de  Bale  (Amsterd.  1781, 2  toIs.  4to),  for  which 
he  had  been  many  yeais  coUecting  materiale,  and  in  the 
preparation  of  which,  through  the  influence  of  the  king 
of  PmasiB,  he  had  access  to  the  arcluves  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Basie.  See  English  Cydopadia,  s.  v. ;  Hoefer, 
Nom.  Biog.  GeneraJ/e^  xxx,  657 ;  Biblioth,  Germamque, 
x\ri,  115  sq. 

Łeng,  John,  an  English  prelate,  was  bom  in  1665, 
and,  afler  having  oompleted  his  studies  at  Cambridge, 
beeame  chaplain  to  king  George  I.  In  1728  his  royal 
master  madę  Leng  bishop  of  Norwich.  He  died  in  1727. 
He  pablished  editions  of  the  Flatos  and  Nabes  of  Aris- 
tophanes  (1695) :— an  excellent  edition  of  Terence  (Cam- 
bridge, 1701)  c—^ct-tooim  atBoyle'8  Lectures  (1717-18), 
and  twelTe  separate  Sertnons  (1699-1727).  See  Nich- 
ob'8  Lit,  Anec.  IjyaoiCs  Eneirons, — AUibone,  Dictumary 
ofBritiah  and  American  A  uthors,  ii,  1084. 

Łeng^erke,  Cabar,  a  noted  German  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Hamburg  March  80, 1803.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Uniyersity  of  Konigsberg,  and  beeame  a  professor 
of  theology  and  Oriental  languages  at  that  high  school 
in  1829.  He  died  Feb.  3,  1855.  His  most  important 
morks  aze.  De  EphrtBmi  Syri  arie  hermeneutica  Ober 
(1831)  '.—Das  Buch  Daniel  (1835)  i-^Kenaan,  Volks  und 
Rdigiomsgesck,  Israels,  yóL  i  (1814). 

Łenoir,  Jonu,  a  French  Janaenist  priest,  was  bora 
at  Aknęon  in  1622.  He  beeame  theological  canon  of 
Seez  in  1652,  and  aoquired  great  reputation  aa  a  preach- 
cr  both  in  Normandy  and  at  Paris.  He  was  accused 
ot  Janaenism,  and  by  his  qnarre]some  dispońtion  was 
■lade  the  subject  of  many  annoyancea.  Rouxel  de  Me- 
dary,  bishop  of  Seez,  who  had  issned  a  charge  for  the 
paUicatioo  of  the  Formulary,  accused  him  of  various 
enora,  namely,  of  haring  permitted  the  pnblication  of 
a  wofk  entitied  Le  Ckrłłien  Champkre  by  a  lasrman, 
who  said  expreflBly  that  *^  there  are  fonr  divine  persons 
who  are  to  be  worshipped  by  the  faithful,  namely,  Jesus 
Christ,  St.  Joseph,  St  Anna,  and  St.  Joachim ;  and  that 
onr  Lord  is  present  in  the  sacrament  of  the  idtar  Uke  a 
ehicken  in  an  egg-shelL"  Lenoir  presented  then  a  pe- 
titioa  to  Louis  XrV,  together  with  an  attack  on  some 
propoaitioiis  which  he  considered  aa  hereticaL  His 
writings  on  these  subjects  were  exceedingly  Tiolent :  he 
attacked  Rouxel  de  Medavy,  who  was  then  archbishop 
of  Rouen,  and  even  De  Harky,  the  archbishop  of  Paris. 
A  oommission  was  appointed  to  judge  him,  and  he  was 
Gondemned,  April  24, 1684,  to  make  a  public  apology  in 
finmŁ  of  the  cathedral  at  Paris,  and  to  work  for  life  on 
the  galleys.  The  sentence  was  not  fully  carried  out ; 
bot  be  remained  a  prisoner  successirely  in  the  prisons 
of  ScMak),  Brest,  and  Nantes  nntil  his  death,  April  22, 
1692:  He  wrote,  A  vantages  meontesiables  de  tŹglise  sur 
k$  Cahmisies  (Paris  and  Sens,  1673, 12mo)  :—NouveUes 
iMmSeres  poliiicues,  ou  VEvcmg%U  nouveau  (1676  and 
1687,  l&no:  this  work  arrested  the  publication  of  a 
French  translation  of  the  H  istory  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
by  FaUsYicini,  and  went  through  a  third  edition  under 
the  title  of  Poliiigue  et  Intrigues  de  la  cour  de  Borne 
[  1996, 12liio]) : — L*4vScue  de  eour  opposi  a  Petegue 
apotitÓHpu  (Cbk>gne,  1682, 2  yoIs,  12mo)  i^Lettre  a  M*^ 
la  dmeheste  de  Guise  sur  la  dominaiion  łpiscopakf  etc. 


(1679,  l2mo).  See  Sialem,  au  Necrohg,  de  Port  Boyalj 
1785;  Diet.  hist,  des  auteurs  ecdes.;  Feller,  Diet,  hiet,; 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gin.  xxxviii,  208.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Lent,  the  forty  days^  fast,  is  the  preparation  for  £a»- 
ter  in  the  Western,  Eastem,  and  Lutheran  churches, 
and  in  the  Cburch  of  England,  and  was  instituted  at  a 
very  early  age  of  Christianity.  In  most  languages  the 
name  given  to  this  fast  signifies  the  number  of  the  days 
— Forty ;  but  our  word  Lent  signifies  the  Spring  Fasty 
for  "Lenten-Tide"  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  languago  was 
the  season  of  spring,  in  German  Lenz,  (For  another 
etymology,  see  Lbntile.)  It  is  obsenred  in  commem- 
oration  of  our  Lord*s  fast  in  the  wilderaess  (Matt.  iv); 
and  although  he  did  not  impose  it  on  the  world  by  an 
expre8S  oommandment,  yet  he  showed  plainly  enough 
by  his  example  that  fasting,  which  God  had  so  freąuent- 
]y  ordered  in  the  old  coyenant,  was  olso  to  be  practiscd 
by  the  children  of  the  new.  The  obsenrance  of  Lent 
was  doubtless  strongly  confirmed  by  those  words  of  the 
Redeemer  in  answer  to  the  disciples  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist :  ^^  Can  the  children  of  the  Bridcgroom  moum  aa 
long  as  the  Bridegroom  is  with  them  ?  But  the  days 
will  come  when  the  Bridcgroom  shall  be  taken  away 
from  them,  and  then  shaU  they  fast*'  (Lukę  v,  34, 35). 
Henoe  we  find,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  the  dis- 
ciples, after  the  foundation  of  the  Cburch,  applied  them- 
seWes  to  fasting.  In  their  epistles,  aiso,  they  recom- 
mended  it  to  the  ftithful.  The  primitive  Christiana 
seem  to  have  considered  Christ,  in  the  above-mentioned 
passage,  as  alluding  to  the  institution  of  a  particular 
season  of  fasting  and  prayer  in  his  futurę  Cburch,  and 
it  was  therefore  only  natural  that  they  should  have 
madę  this  period  of  penitence  to  consist  oi forty  ditys,  see- 
ing  that  our  divine  Master  had  consecrated  that  num- 
ber by  his  own  fast,  and  before  him  Moses  and  Elijah 
had  done  the  same^  it  was  even  deduced  from  the  forty 
years'  staying  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  (Augustine, 
Serm,  cdkir,  §  5).     See  Fasting,  vo1.  iii,  p.  489  (II). 

I.  PracOce  ofthe  Early  Churck. — In  the  age  immedi- 
ately  sncoeeding  that  of  the  apostles,  it  does  not  appaar 
that  much  value  was  attachcd  to  the  practice  of  fasting. 
In  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  it  is  spoken  of  in  disparaging 
terms.  Yery  little  notice  was  taken  of  fasting  by  the 
writers  of  the  first  centuries,  which  may  be  accounted 
for  from  the  discouraging  influence  of  the  doctriues  of 
Montanus,  the  tenets  of  the  new  Platonie  school,  and 
the  progress  of  Gnosticism.  Hence  it  seems  that  the 
obsenrance  of  fasts  was  introduced  into  the  Cburch  slow- 
ly  and  by  degrees.  We  leam  from  Justin  Martyr  that 
fasting  was  joined  with  prayer  at  Ephesus  in  the  ad- 
ministration  of  baptism,  which  is  worthy  of  being  noted 
as  an  early  addition  to  the  original  institution.  In  the 
2d  centui>%  in  the  time  of  Yictor  and  Irenieus,  it  had 
beoome  usual  to  fost  before  Easter,  yet  it  consisted  not 
in  a  single  fast,  but  rather  in  a  series  of  soleronities, 
which  were  deemed  worthy  of  celebration.  It  waa 
therefore  the  custom  of  Beveral  congregations  to  pre- 
pare  themselves  by  mortification  and  fasting,  inaugu- 
rated  on  the  aftcmoon  of  the  day  on  which  they  com- 
memorated  the  cracifixion,  and  it  was  continued  until 
the  moming  of  the  anni  vcnary  of  the  resurrection.  The 
whole  intenral  wonld  thus  be  only  about  forty  houis 
(Chiysostom,  Orat.  adv.  Judteos,  iii,  §  4,  vol.  i,  p.  611 :  ol 
rrariptę  krvir<tf<ra3/,  K.r.\. ;  Iłom,  ii  in  Genesńtj  §  1,  voL 
iv,  p.  8 ;  Irenaus,  Epist.  ad  Yictorin.  Papom ,-  Eusebius, 
Hi8t.Ecd.Vy24;  Diony8.Alex.Epieł. Canon.;  Bereridge, 
Synoduon).  Clement  of  Alexandria,  however,  speaks  of 
weckly  fasts.  TertuUian,  in  his  treatise  De  Jtjunio, 
complains  bitterly  of  the  little  attention  paid  by  the 
Cburch  to  the  practice  of  fasting ;  by  which  we  may  see 
that  even  orthodox  Christians  exercised  in  this  matter 
that  liberty  of  judgment  which  had  been  sanctioned  by 
the  apostles.  Origen  advert8  to  this  subject  only  once, 
in  his  lOth  Homily  on  I.>eriticuSf  where  he  speaks  in  ao- 
cordance  with  the  apostolical  doctrine.  It  appears,  how- 
ever,  from  his  obser\'ations,  that  at  Alexandria  W^ednes- 
days  and  Fridays  were  then  ob6erved  as  fast-days,  on 
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the  ground  tbat  our  Lord  was  betrayed  on  a  Wednes- 
day,  and  crucitied  on  a  Friday.  The  ctisiom  of  the 
Church  at  the  end  of  the  4th  century  may  be  seen  from  a 
pawage  of  Epiphanios :  *'In  the  whole  ChriBtian  Church 
the  following  fast-days  throughout  the  year  are  rega- 
larly  obsenred :  On  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  we  fast  un- 
til  the  ninth  hour/*  etc 

But  even  at  thia  comparatiTely  late  datę  there  was 
no  uniyersal  agreement  in  the  practice  of  the  Church  in 
this  matter,  neither  had  fasts  been  established  by  law. 
Only  later  was  the  number  of  days  (namely,/ort!y)  fixcd 
according  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  names  {TtaaapaKÓff' 
r}}=quadrage8ima).  But  for  a  long  timc  the  Oriental 
aud  Occidental  ehurches  differed.  As  the  former  did 
not  permit  its  members  to  fast  on  the  Sabbath,  their 
fast  continued  one  week  longer  (Socrates,  Hut,  Ecdes,  i, 
V,  c  22;  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccks,  \,  24;  Sozomen,  Hist, 
Ecdea.  vii,  19).  The  custom,  so  far  as  it  existed,  had 
been  silently  introdaced  into  the  Church,  and  its  ob- 
serrance  was  altogether  Yoluntary  at  first.  This  fast- 
ing  consisted  in  abstinence  from  food  until  three  o'clock 
in  the  afbemoon,  but  at  a  later  period  a  custom  was  in- 
troduced,  probably  by  the  Montanists,  affecting  the  kind 
of  food  to  be  takeu,  which  was  limited  to  bread,  salt,  and 
water. 

Some,  however,  who  had  beoome  snbject  to  the  rules 
of  the  Church,  Łried  to  compensate  themselres  for  their 
privation  during  the  fasts  by  banąueting  on  the  days 
preceding  them  (Chr}'S08toRi.  De  pamt^niia,  hom.  v,  §  5, 
yoL  ii,  p.  315).  Otheis  adhered  litendly  to  the  rules  of 
fasting  by  avoiding  strictly  the  protubited  food,  but  pre- 
pared  from  that  which  was  pennitted  costly  dainties 
(Augustine,  Serm.  4cviii,  §  1).  The  fathers  and  teach- 
ers  of  the  Church  of  this  period,  as  Chiysostom,  Augus- 
tine, Maximus  of  Turin,  Caesarius  of  Arles,  etc.,  spoke 
often  against  this  hypocritical  fasting,  and  showed  that 
abstinence  would  then  only  be  of  serrice  when  avoid- 
ance  of  sinful  habits,  etc.,  as  well  as  contrition  of  heart, 
was  connccted  with  it.  The  generał  design,  then,  of 
the  primitive  Church  in  fasting  forty  days,  we  may 
give  in  the  words  of  Chrysostom :  "  Many  beretofore 
were  used  to  come  to  the  oomrounion  indevoutly  and 
inconsiderately,  especially  at  that  time,  when  Christ  first 
gave  it  to  his  disciples.  Therefore  our  forefathers,  con- 
sidering  the  mischief  arising  from  such  careless  ap- 
proaches,  meeting  together,  appointed  forty  days  for 
fasting  and  prayor,  and  hearing  sermons,  and  for  boly 
assemblies;  that  all  men  in  these  days,  being  carefully 
purified  by  prayer,  and  alms-deeds,  and  fasting,  and 
watching,  and  teań,  and  confession  of  sins,  aad  other 
like  esercises,  might  come,  according  to  their  capacity, 
with  a  pure  oonscience,  to  the  holy  table." 

**  The  rule  of  fasting  for  Lent  varied  greatly.  It  was 
nsnal  to  abstain  from  food  altogether  until  evening, 
ohange  of  diet  not  being  acconnCed  sufficient.  St.  Am- 
brose  exhorts  men :  '  Differ  aliąuantulnm,  non  longe  fines 
est  diei*  (^Serm,  viii  in  PscUm  czrOi),  The  food,  when 
taken,  was  to  be  of  the  simplest  and  least  delicate  kind, 
animal  food  and  winę  being  prohibited.  St  Chrysostom 
(Horn,  iv  on  Stat.)  speaks  of  tbose  who  for  two  days  ab- 
staincd  from  food,  and  of  others  who  refused  not  only 
winę  and  oil,  but  every  other  dish,  and  throughout  Lent 
partook  of  bread  and  water  only.  The  £astem  Church, 
at  the  present  day,  obseryes  a  most  strict  rule  of  fasting. 
Winę  and  oil  are  allowed  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  but 
even  these  days  are  only  partially  excepted  from  the  re- 
strictions  of  Lent.  The  disdpline  of  Holy  Week  is  ex- 
ceedingly  rigorous.  During  Lent  corporeal  punishroent 
was  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  Theodoaus  the  Great :  *  Nul- 
la  suppUcia  sint  oorporis  quibuB  (diebns)  absolutio  ex- 
pecUtur  animarum*  (Cod  Theodos.  ix,  tit.  xxxr,  leg.  v.). 
Public  games,  and  the  oelebration  of  birthdays  and  mar- 
liages,  were  also  interdicted  (ConciL  Laodic,  li,  liii).  It 
was  the  special  time  for  preparing  catechumens  for  bap- 
tiam,  and  most  of  St  Cyril's  catechetical  lectnrcs  were 
deliTered  during  Lent  St  ChrysosŁom^s  celebrated 
Bomiliet  on  the  JStatutes  were  preached  during  this  sea- 


Bon.  Daily  instmction  formed  a  part  of  the  serrioe, 
and  holy  oommunion  was  celebrated  atleast  eveiy  Lord'B 
day.  The  last  week,  the  Holy  or  Great  Week,  was  kept 
with  still  greater  strictneas  and  solemnity*'  (Bhmt,  DkL 
ofDoctrinal  and  Hiatorioal  Theology^  p.  408). 

II.  Practice  of  later  Tima, — Fasting,  after  a  time, 
ceased  to  be  a  yoluntary  exeTci8e.  By  the  second  canoo 
of  the  Conncil  of  Orleans,  A.D.  541,  it  was  decreed  tha^ 
any  one  who  should  neglect  to  obsenre  the  stated  timos 
of  abstinence  should  be  treated  as  an  offender  against 
the  laws  of  the  Church.  The  eighth  Council  of  Toledo, 
in  the  7th  oentury  (canon  9),  condemns  any  one  who 
should  eat  flesh  during  the  fast  before  Easter,  and  says 
that  such  offenders  should  be  forbidden  the  uae  of  it 
throughout  the  year.  In  the  8th  century  fasting  began 
to  be  regarded  as  a  meritorious  woriE,  and  the  breach  of 
the  obseryance  at  the  stated  times  subjected  the  offender 
to  excommunication.  In  later  times  some  penons  who 
ate  fiesh  during  Lent  were  punished  with  the  loas  of 
their  teeth  (Baronius,  A  tmoL  ad  an.  1018).  Afterwards 
these  seyerities  were  to  a  great  extent  relased.  Instead 
of  the  former  limitation  of  diet  on  fast-days  to  bread, 
salt,  and  water,  permisńon  was  giyen  for  the  uae  of  all 
kinda  of  food  except  fiesh,  eggs,  cheese,  and  winę.  Then 
eggs,  cheese,  and  winę  were  allowed,  flesh  only  being 
prohibited,  an  indulgenoe  which  was  censured  by  the 
Greek  Churoh,  and  led  to  a  quarrel  between  it  and  the 
Latin.  In  the  13th  century  a  cold  coUation  in  the  eren- 
ing  of  fast-days  was  permitted. 

The  following  are  the  fasts  which  generally  obtained 
in  the  Church :  1.  The  anniuU/ast  offoriy  days  before 
Ecuterf  or  the  Season  of  Leni,  The  duratioa  of  this 
fast  at  first  was  only  forty  hours  (Tertull.  De  Jejun,  c.  2; 
18 ;  Iren^eus,  ap.  Euseb.  Hist,  Ecd,  L  y,  c  24).  By  the 
time  of  Gregory  the  Great  (in  the  8th  century)  it  had 
extended  to  thirty-six  days,  and  it  had  been  so  acoepted 
by  the  Council  of  Nicasa;  but  by  Gregoiy  the  Great,  or 
by  Gregory  II,  it  was  extended  to  forty  days,  the  dnra- 
tion  of  the  recorded  fasts  of  Moses,  Elias,  and  our  bleased 
Sayiour  (Exod.  xxxiv,  28  ^  1  Kings  xix,  8 ;  Matt.  iy,  2). 
Henoe  the  term  Quadragesima  (q.  y.),  which  had  al- 
ready  been  used  to  denote  this  period,  became  atńctly 
applicable.  Socrates  {Hist,  EccL  L  yii,  &  19),  Baail  the 
Great,  Ambrose,  and  Leo  the  Great  speak  of  this  qaad- 
ragesimal  fast  as  a  diyine  institution  but  this  can  mean 
no  morę  than  that  the  fast  was  obsenred  in  imitation  of 
the  example  of  the  diyine  Redeemer  {Condi,  Gemmau, 
c.  7 — tin  canone  apostolorunif  68 :  '^  Si  quis  Epiaoop.,  aut 
Presbyt,  etc.,  sac.  Qnadrage8imam  Paschie,  aut  quartam 
feriam,  aut  Paraseceyem  non  jejunayerit,"  etc. :  ConeiL 
Cohniens,  ii,  pt  9,  can.  6).  2.  Quarlerliffa^  no  tiaoes 
of  which  occur  before  the  6th  century,  although  BeUar* 
minę  {De  bonis  operibus,  lib.  ii,  c  19)  aays  that  the  fiist 
three  of  these  fasts  were  instituted  in  the  timea  of  the 
apoetles,  and  the  last  by  pope  Calixtu8)  A.D.  224.  8.  A 
fast  of  three  day»  before  thefestivai  ofthe  AsoBtuion, 
introdnced  by  Mameroua,  biahop  of  Ylenne,  in  the  mid- 
dle  of  the  5th  century.  In  some  plaoes  it  was  not  cde- 
brated  until  after  Whitsuntide.  It  was  called  Jefimium 
jRoffationumy  or  Jejumum  Litamarum,  "  the  fast  (^  Ro- 
gations  or  litanies,"  on  acconnt  of  certain  Utaniea  song 
on  those  dajrs.  The  words  Xtraveia  and  Aćrac,  ^  Uta- 
nies,"  in  Latin  SuppUcatUmes  et  Uogaiumes,  in  their 
original  signification,  are  but  another  name  for  prmyera 
in  generał,  of  whateyer  kind,  that  either  were  madę 
pubUdy  in  the  church  or  by  any  priyate  person.  (See 
Euseb.  Vit.  Const.  I  i,  c.  14 ;  1.  iy,  c,  66 ;  Chrysost  /fon. 
antefuam  iret  in  ezUium  ;  Cod,  Theod,  lib.  zyi,  tit  y,  ^  De 
hffireticns,"  1,  80,  1.)  4.  Monthfy  fasfSy  a  fast-day  in 
eyery  month  except  July  and  August  {ConciL  IliiSberiL 
can.  28 ;  Turon,  ii,  can.  18, 19).  &  Fasts  before  /esti- 
rcUsy  in  the  place  of  the  ancient  yigila  which  wete  abol- 
ished  in  the  5ch  century.  6.  Wedbfy fasts,  on  Wednee- 
days  and  FTida3rs,  entiUed  staHones^  from  the  prftctioe 
of  soldiers  keeping  guard,  which  was  called  statio  by  the 
Romans  (''  Stationum  dies,"  Tertnllian,  De  OruL ;  ^  Sta- 
tionibus  qnartam  et  aextam  Sabbati  dićamiis,'*  Idem,  IH 
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Jfjtado;  1%  yifffrciac,  ryję  rtrpadoc  koI  rijc  iropa- 
9Kivijc,  Ciem.  Alex.  Stront,  1. 7).  Theae  fasta  were  not 
80  8tiicCly  obseiYed  u  eome  othera,  and  were  altogether 
omitted  between  Easter  and  Whitaontide.  The  obeer- 
Tance  waa  enjoined  especiafly  upon  the  clergy  and 
monks  (ConstiL  Apoti,  v,  15 ;  Can.  AposL  69).  Bj  the 
Coundl  of  Elyira,  c.  26,  at  the  beginning  of  the  4th  oen- 
tury,  Saturday  waa  added  to  the  weekly  fasta,  and  this 
kd  to  the  graduai  neglect  of  the  Wedneaday  fast  in  the 
Western  Chorch.  The  stationa,  ot  faata  on  stationary 
(Uys,  terminated  at  three  o'clock  P.M.  ('*non  nitra  no- 
nam  detinendnm,"  Tertullian,  De  Jefumo ;  *<Quando  et 
orationea  fere  nona  hora  condadat  de  Petri  esemplo 
qiiod  Act.  X  lefertur,"  t&.  c  2).  Hence  Tertullian  calls 
tbem  kalf-fcutt  Caemijejunio  stationum/'  De  Jejun.  c 
13).  When  a  faat  was  continaed  the  whole  day,  it  was 
entitled  JefunUan,  or  Jefumum  perfectum ;  and  when  it 
lasted  ontil  the  moming  of  the  following  day,  or  for 
Bereral  days  together,  it  waa  distinguished  by  the  title 
Superporitio  {inripBffmc).  The  latter  kind  of  fasta  was 
(ommonly  obaerred  during  the  greai  toedc^  or  week  be- 
foie  Easter;  but  it  waa  not  strictly  peculiar  to  that  aea- 
aon.  It  esceeded  the  others  not  only  in  point  of  time, 
bat  by  the  obaenrance  of  additional  austerities,  sach  as 
the  Cifpoóayia,  or  Iwing  on  dry  foodj  namely,  bread, 
aalt,  and  water,  taken  <mly  in  the  eyening.  7.  There 
were  alao  oocańonal  faaŁSj  appointed  by  eccleaiastical 
anthority  in  timea  of  g^reat  deuiger,  emergency,  or  dis- 
treas  (Cyprian,  Epist,  8,  §  1 ;  57,  §  3 ;  Tertullian,  ApoL 
C.40;  />e  J^im.  c.  18). 

in.  PracUee  m  Modem  Times, — ^The  Christians  of 
the  Greek  Chardi  ohatsryefour  regnlar  fast&  The  llrst 
commences  on  the  15th  day  of  Kovember,  or  forty  days 
before  Christmaa.  The  second  is  the  one  which  imme- 
diately  preoedea  Easter.  The  third  begins  the  week  af- 
ter  \nutsunday,  and  oontinues  till  the  featiral  of  St. 
Peter  and  PaoL  The  nnmber  of  days,  therefore,  com- 
prised  m  theae  seasons  of  fasting  is  not  settled  and  de- 
tennined,  but  they  are  morę  or  less  long,  according  as 
Whitsunday  falls  sooner  or  later.  The  fourth  fast  oom- 
mencea  the  Ist  of  August,  and  lasts  no  longer  than  till 
the  15tlL.  Theae  fiuta  are  obeerved  with  great  strictneas 
and  auaterity.  The  only  days  when  they  indulge  them- 
selres  in  drinking  winę  and  naing  oil  are  Satuidays  and 
Sandaya. 

In  the  Engłish  Ckurt^  Lent  was  first  commanded  to 
be  obaeryed  in  England  by  Ercombeit,  aeventh  king  of 
Kent,  before  the  year  800.  The  Lenten  fast  does  not 
cmbrace  all  the  daya  included  between  Ash-Wednesday 
and  Easter,  for  the  Sondaya  are  so  many  da3r8  above 
the  number  iA forty.  They  are  exduded  because  the 
Lonl*8  day  is  alwaya  held  aa  a  fettiral,  and  neyer  as  a 
fatt,  Theae  8ix  Sunda3r8  aro  therefore  called  Sundays 
tn  Lent,  not  Sundaya  o/*  Lent  The  principal  days  of 
Lent  are  the  first  day  of  Lent  (Caput  Jejunii,  or  DUb 
Cmtntm\  Ash^Wedneaday,  and  the  PasHon-weekt  par- 
ticuiarly  Thunday  and  Friday  in  that  week.  There  is 
alao  a  solemn  seirioe  appointed  for  Aah-Wedneaday,  un- 
der  the  title  of  a  *'  Commination  or  denonncing  of  God'8 
anger  aod  judgments  against  sinnera.'*  The  last  week 
of  Lent,  called  Paasion-week,  has  alway  s  been  considered 
aa  its  most  solemn  aeason.  It  ia  called  the  ffreat  week, 
for  the  important  tranaactiona  which  are  then  commem- 
oiated. 

The  aame  rulea,  obaerrationa,  seryicea,  etc.,  are  ob- 
aerred  in  the  Proteatant  Epiaoopal  Church  of  America 
aa  in  the  Church  of  England  during  the  solemn  seaaon 
oTLent. 

In  nearly  all  the  Protestant  chnrchea  of  Europę,  par- 
ticidarly  in  the  Luiheran  Church,  faata  and  Lenten-sea- 
eoo  remain  up  to  thia  day  pretty  much  the  aame  as  in 
tlie  Koman  Catholic  Church. 

See  Bellazmine,  Opera;  Bergier,  Dictiormaire  de  Thi- 
olt9»e,artCar§me;  Vwaó\^lAilAturgiecaltholigrue,%,y,\ 
GfroTcr^s  Ckurdi  HiMtory ;  Hook,  Ch,  Diet,  s.  y. ;  Riddle, 
CkrisUan  AnUcuiiieś,  p.  660,  668;  Hall,  Hormony  (see 
I»icx);  BiUe  cmd  Mitsai,  p.  170;  Waloott, ^oc.  Ar- 1 


ehaol,  p,  848;  Procter,  On  Booh  ofCommoH  Prayer,  p. 
250, 276, 277 ;  Wheatley,  Book  o/Common  Prayer,  p.  217 
aq.    See  Fabtikg* 

Łentile  (only  in  the  plural  ta*^^^^,  adaahim',  prób. 
from  an  obsolete  root  signifying  to  fodder;  Sępi,  ^okóc, 
Ynlg.  leni)  ia  probably  a  correct  rendering  of  the  plant 
thus  designated  (Gen.  xxy,  34 ;  2  Sam.  xyii,  28 ;  xxiii, 
U;  Ezek.  iy,  9).  In  Syria  lentilea  are  still  called  in 
Arabie  addat  (Russel,  N,  H,  ofA  leppo,  i,  74).  They  ap- 
pear  to  haye  been  chiefly  used  for  making  a  kind  of  pot- 
tage.  The  red  pottage,  for  which  Esau  bartered  his 
birthright,  was  of  lentiles  (Gen.  xxy,  29-34).  The  term 
red  was,  as  with  us,  extended  to  yellowiah-iroum,  which 
must  haye  been  the  true  color  of  the  pottage  if  deriyed 
from  lentiles,  being  that  of  the  seeds  rather  than  that  of 
the  pods,  which  were  sometimes  cooked  entire  (Mishna, 
ShM.  yii,  4).  The  Greeks  and  Komans  also  called  len- 
tiles red  (see  authorities  in  Celsius,  JHierobotanic,  i,  105). 
Lentiles  were  among  the  proyisions  brought  to  Dayid 
when  he  fied  from  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xyii,  28),  and  a  field 
of  lentiles  was  the  scenę  of  an  exploit  of  one  of  Dayid's 
heroes  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  U).  From  Ezek.  iy,  9,  it  would 
appear  that  lentiles  were  sometimes  used  as  bread  (comp. 
Athen.  iy,  158).  This  was  doubtless  in  times  of  scarci- 
ty,  or  by  the  poor  (compare  Aristoph.  Plut,  1005).  Son- 
nini  {TraveU,  p.  608)  assures  us  that  in  southemmoet 
Egypt,  where  com  is  comparatiydy  scarce,  lentiles  mix- 
ed  with  a  little  harley  form  almost  the  only  bread  in 
use  among  the  poorer  dasses.  It  is  called  bettan,  is  of  a 
golden  yellow  color,  and  is  not  bad,  although  rather 
heayy.  In  that  countr}',  indeed,  probably  eyen  more 
than  in  Palestine,  lentiles  andently,  as  now,  fonned  a 
chief  article  of  food  among  the  laboring  daaaes.  Thia 
is  repeatedly  noticed  by  andent  anthors ;  and  so  much 
attention  was  paid  to  the  culture  of  this  useful  puls^ 
that  certain  yarieties  became  remarkable  for  their  ex- 
cellence  (comp.  Dioscor.  ii,  129).  The  lentiles  of  Pdu- 
sium,  in  the  part  of  Egypt  nearest  to  Palestine,  were 
esteemed  both  in  Egypt  and  foreign  countries  (Yirgil, 
Georg,  i,  228),  and  this  is  probably  the  yalued  Egyptian 
yariety  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Mishna  (kUaim, 
xyiii,  8)  as  neither  laige  nor  smalL  Large  ąuantitiea 
of  lentiles  were  exported  from  Alexandria  (Augustine, 
Comm,  in  Psa.  xlvt).  Pliny,  in  mentioning  two  Egyp- 
tian yarieties,  incidentally  lets  us  know  that  one  of  them 
was  red  (compare  Diog.  Laertius,  yii,  8),  by  remarking 
that  they  like  a  red  soil,  and  by  speculating  whether  the 
pulse  may  not  haye  thence  deriyed  the  reddish  color 
which  it  imparted  to  the  pottage  madę  with  it  {Bistor, 
Natur.  xyiii,  12).  This  iUustrates  Jacob*s  red  pottage. 
Dr.  Shaw  (i,  257)  also  statea  that  these  lentiles  easUy 
dissolye  in  boilii^,  and  form  a  red  or  chocolate-colored 
pottage  much  esteemed  in  North  Africa  and  Western 
Asia  (see  Thomson,  Ijmd  and  Book,  i,  409).  Dr.  Kitto 
also  sa3rs  that  he  has  oilen  partaken  of  red  pottage,  pre- 
pared  by  seething  the  lentiles  in  water  and  then  adding 
a  UtUe  suet  to  giye  them  a  flayor,  and  that  he  found  it 
better  food  than  a  stranger  would  imagine ;  "  the  mess,*' 
he  adds, "  had  the  redness  which  gauied  for  it  the  uame 
of  adom"  {Piet.  Bibk,  Gen.  xxy,  80, 84).  Putting  theae 
facts  together,  it  is  likely  that  the  red<!Ush  lentile,  which 
is  now  80  common  in  Egypt  {Descript.  de  tŹgypte,  xix, 
65),  is  the  sort  to  which  all  these  statements  refer.  The 
tomb-paintings  actually  exhibit  the  operat ion  of  pre- 
paring  pottage  of  lentiles,  or,  as  Wilkinson  {Anc  Egyp- 
tians,  ii,  887)  describes  it,  **  a  man  engaged  in  cooking 
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lentika  fbr  ■  wup  ol  porridge ;  bił  compuiioii  bringł  ■ 
bunclle  of  figou  for  the  flte,  and  tbe  Jeniilei  thenuelyei 

■re  seen  aUnding  nett  him  in  wicker  buketa."  Tbe 
lentilBi  of  1'aieatiaB  h«ve  been  little  noticed  by  lr»vel- 
leia  (c  g.  Burckhirdt,  Arab,  p.  61).  Nau  (  foyage  N<ru~ 
tKOM,  p.  13)  mentiani  lentila  iloiig  wilh  com  uid  peu, 


ticle  of  ti 


{Mim.  ii,  237)  apttka  of  a  aiii«que,  oriKinallj'  ■  Chris- 
tian churcb,  oveT  Łhe  patfurchal  Uimb  aŁ  Hebron^  eon- 
n«ct^  nilh  which  wu  a  large  kiuhm  where  lenlile 
potUge  wu  prepared  evtxy  day,  and  diatnbuted  fredy 
to  (trangera  and  poor  pwple,  in  meinory  of  th»  Innuo 
tion  b«[ween  Emu  and  Jacob,  which  tbej'  (erroneauily) 
bdiev«  to  have  laken  place  >t  thia  apot.  Wbea  Ur. 
KubiiuoD  waiat  Akabah,  he  «ay«;  "The  coniini««iy  in 
the  casllfl  had  alw  a  few  unna  for  sale  at  enonnntu 
pricea,  but  ire  bought  liitle  except  ■  lupplj  of  lentilen, 
OT  smali  beana,  whicb  are  common  in  Egypt  ud  Syria 
ander  the  name  of  addai  (tbe  name  in  Hebrew  and 
Arabie  beinjc  alikej—the  same  fram  which  tbe  potUge 
wu  mide  far  which  F.sau  >old  hia  birthHght.  We 
fuund  them  rery  palatable,  ■ndcouldwellcanceive  Ihat, 
to  a  weary  hunter  faint  with  hunger,  they  might  be 
quile  a  dainiy"  (BO.  Itet.  i,  1*6}.  Again,  when  at  He- 
■  ■  ■  of  May,  he  obaerrea ; 


Doimtaina  had  i 


lotyet 


wen  tfareahing  harley,  addai  or  lentUea,  and  ilao 

es,  called  by  tbe  Araba  kenuou,  wUeh  are  raiaed  chiefly 

for  camela"  (Bib.  Ra.  Li,  243). 

Tha  lentile  [Erran  Im  of  Linnicus,  clasa  srii,  3)  U 
an  annual  plant,  and  the  amallest  of  all  the  leguoiino- 
Bta  which  aie  ciiltival«d.  It  risea  with  a  weak  alalk 
■bout  eighteen  inchea  high,  having  pinnale  leava  at 
oach  joint  cornposed  of  aeyeral  ptin  of  narrow  leaflets, 
and  (etminaling  in  a  tendrii,  which  aappurt^  it  by  fas- 
tening  aboat  aome  othei  plant.     Tbe  smali  flowen. 


•rbich  comc  out  of  the  aidea  of  the  branches  on  ahort 
pedunclcs,  Ihree  or  four  together.  are  purple,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded  hy  the  ahort  and  flat  legume^  whicb  conuin  two 
or  three  flat  round  seeds,  alightly  ciirred  in  the  middle 
(as  indicaled  ia  the  Lalin  lnu.  which  optical  science  haa 
appmprialed  aa  a  name  for  circiilar  ghuws  with  spberi- 
Cil  surfaccs),  and  of  a  color  varyin([  from  tawny  red  to 
■"■ck,    TheflowerappcareinMay.andlhcaeedH 
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ripen  in  Joly.  When  lipe,  the  piania  are  roolcd  op  iT 
tbey  bave  been  sowd  ailong  with  other  planta,  aa  ii 
somelinwł  done,  but  tbey  are  cut  down  when  grawn  by 
themaelfes.  They  are  ihreabed,  winnowed,  and  clantd 
Uke  grain.  There  are  three  urfour  kinda  of  lentila,  all 
of  which  are  still  much  caleemed  in  thoae  coantriet 
wbere  tbey  are  grown,  tIi.,  the  soutb  of  Europę,  Aaia, 
and  Nortb  Africa.  The  red  lentile  ia  a  amall  kind,  the 
aeeda  of  which,  aAer  being  decorticated,  are  commonly 
sold  ia  the  bazaan  of  India.  Tu  the  preaenl  day  a  fa- 
vorite  diab  among  the  Portugueae  and  ^paniarda  is  len- 
liles,  miied  with  their  unlailing  oil  and  garUc,  and  da- 
vored  with  apicea  aod  aromatic  herba.  Id  the  abaence 
uf  aoimal  food,  it  ia  a  great  rewurce  in  Catholic  coun- 
Ines  during  the  aeiaon  of  Lent,  and  aome  aay  tbat  frum 
hence  the  seaaon  derivea  ila  name.  It  ia  occaaonally 
culuvaled  in  England,bul  only  aa  fodder  for  catiJe;  it 
La  alao  imported  irom  Aleiandria.  From  the  quanti[y 
of  gluten  tbe  ripe  seeda  contaio,  they  must  be  highiy 

healing  if  taken  in  large  ąuantitiea.  Under  the  high- 
sounding  name  "  Kevaleuta  Arabica,"  we  pa;  a  high 
price  for  iectUe  doui,  and  in  rarioua  cułinaiy  prepai^ 
tiuns  are  unawares  repeating  Jacob'a  pottage  (Flaj-fair, 
.inaiyiit;  HoggiTr^.  A'injrii3ni,  p.275).  In  Egypl  tbe 
haulm  ia  uscd  for  packing. — Kitlo ;  Smith ;  Fatrbaim. 

ŁentUna,  Ei-istle  of  (tipitiota  LaUuli),  is  the  - 
well-known  title  of  an  apocryphal  letur  on  the  pbys~ 
ical  appcarwice  of  Christ,  which  the  Romiah  Cbunh 
receivea  as  aulhenlic,  and  aa  having  been  wiiiien  by 
PubUus  Leutulua,  a  Boman  of  Talealine,  and  perbapa 
uf  Jerusalem,  to  Rume.  Manuscript  copiea  of  it  are  lo 
he  foHnd,accorJing  to  Job.  Albert  Kabriciua  (Coi  afuc- 
r^k.  \oń  Taiantaiti,  i,  302),  in  Beveral  libnuiet  of 
England.  France,  and  llaly  (Tiz.,  in  thoae  of  the  Vaticaii 
and  of  1'adua),  Germany  (at  Augsburg  and  Jena,  when 
Iwo  copies  formeriy  eiisted,  one  of  whicb  was  eobel- 
liahed  with  a  fine  image  of  Christ,  and  had  been  pre- 
BCnl4!d  to  the  ciecior  Fredcrick  the  Wise  by  pope  Leo  X). 
A  librarian  of  Jena,ChTistopbet  Mylius  (J/niara&.i>i- 
tiolh.  acadtm.  Jmntru,  Jen.  1746,  Sto,  p.  301  Bq.),  atau) 
that  this  copy  wai  written  in  gulden  lelten  upon  red 
paper,  very  richly  bound,  and  beautifully  illmtialed. 
This  copy,  h0wevei,  is  loat.  The  work  was  flrst  prinitd 
in  the  Magdeburg  Ceniuries  (q.  v.)  (BaaiL  15Ó9),  i,  3ł4i 
it  was  then  reproduced  in  Mich.  Neandri  Apocrypia 
(BasiL  1567),  p.  410  sq.,  arierwarda  in  Job.  Jac  Ciysci 
ifmummta  $.  Fatrumarl/iodaiographa  (BasiL  lu69,'r>iL). 
Joh.  Reiskius,  in  EitrciłaU.  kuior.  de  imagiidbut  Ju. 
Ckr.  rtL  (Jen.  1GH5,  4to),  gave  a  twofold  veTUon  of  ii, 
une  ader  Gryneeus,  the  other  a  reproductioa  of  tbat  de- 
Bcribed  by  Hylius.  This  epistle  was  highiy  regarded  in 
fomer  limes ;  the  papai  legate,  Jerome  X«vier,  trans- 
latedit  into  Tottuguese  (in  hia  hiatoryof  Chrial,awurk 
fuli  of  legenda  and  fablee),  and  from  thia  language  it 
was  sub3cquently  translatcd  inlo  Fenian;  Keitke  and 
Fahriciua  tranalatetl  it  into  Ueiman,  and  published  it  al 
Nurenberg  and  at  Erfurt  It  ia  also  to  be  found  iu  a 
condeosed  tbrm  In  the  introductiun  to  the  wutks  of 
archbishop  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  which,  though  with- 
out  datę  or  name  of  pUce,  are,  from  intemal  eiidenoe, 
Bupposed  to  hare  been  published  at  Paris  tuwaids  the 
ckne  of  tbe  15tb  or  the  beginning  of  the  I6th  cenlun; 
in  thia  work  it  ia  accompanłed  by  a  deaciiption  of  ibe 
peiaonal  appearance  of  the  Yirgin  Mary.  In  tbe  earliesC 
ages  of  the  Chuich  tbe  question  of  the  penwoal  appear- 
ance  uf  Christ  while  on  earth  had  begun  to  attract 
conaderable  altention.  Had  Ihere  been  anythiog  pn*- 
ilively  kuown  on  the  subject  then,  it  would  certaiuly 
have  been  ei^^rly  received.  Yet,  although  the  Churdi 
fatben  Juslin,  Tenullian,  Hegesippus,  and  EuMbius 
mention  a  letter  of  Pilale  to  Tiberius,  one  of  Abgaius 
to  Christ,  and  one  of  Jesus  to  Ahgarua,  they  make  no 
mention  of  any  lelter  of  Lentulus  coitcenung  Christ. 
On  the  contrary,  during  tbe  fliat  ceniury,  while  ihe 
Christian  Church  waa  auffering  peneculion,  the  im- 
pression  preyailed,  derired  bom  iśa.  liii,  2,  S,  tbat  tbe 
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Lonl's  penonal  appeannce  wu  rery  unprepossessing. 
fiut  aa  the  Church  grew  in  prosperity  and  power  this 
idea  itndenrent  a  oomplete  change.  Eiuebios  and  Au- 
gostine  are  heard  to  complain  that  notbing  is  known  as 
to  the  Lord'8  penonal  appeannce.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
adirectly  opposite  opinion  fVom  that  of  the  ancients  pre- 
Ttiled,  and  the  Lord  was  oonsideTed  as  haring  been  an 
eminently  handsome  man,  which  opinion  was  only  based 
OD  the  passage  Psa.  sir,  2.  In  the  works  of  the  Greek 
faistorian  Nicephoros  (snmamed  Callistos  Xanthopa- 
los),  who  liyed  in  the  14th  century,  and  whom  Weis- 
mann  conaiders  a  credolotis,  uncritical  writer,  we  find  a 
descńption  of  Chrisfs  peraonal  appearance,  for  which, 
however,  the  writer  giyes  no  aathority,  sa3ring  only  that 
it  is  derired  from  the  ancients.  As  it  greatly  resembles 
that  of  Lentalus,  and  perhaps  serred  as  its  basis,  we  give 
it  here  as  a  curiosity :  'H  fAtrroi  Sidir\a<nc  rrjc  fiop^rię 
Tov  Kvpiov  i)/iuv  'Ififfotj  KpiOTOUf  dic  ŁĘ  dpxai*ov  ira- 
piikjt^afup,  Toia  Bi  nc  itc  iv  nTrtfi  napakafiny  fiVj 
itpaioc  iuv  fiv  n)v  ói//iv  trtpóBpa,  T^v  yi  fuv  fi\u:iav 
ciV  ovv  dvadpofŁTiv  tov  trufŁaroCf  iTrrd  tnn^afjiwy  y/v 
nXciMV.  '^mĘav^ov  lxuv  rł)v  rpć^a  Kai  oij  naw 
caatiay,  fiaXXov  fuv  cvv  Kai  vpóc  ró  ot;Xov  fierpiutę 
rwę  diroiAivovtrav,  fu\aivac  Bi  yi  rdc  ó<ppvc  c7)^c  Kai 
TO  frdyu  ŁntKa/itrtic,  ro^c  dt  6^aXfioifC  xop^^ovc 
nvac  Kai  ripfia  (sic !)  iiriĘav^iZovTaCf  tvo^a\fi6c  ^ 
ipf  tai  ijcippw  *  n}v  fiivr oi  Tptxa  tov  irioywyoc  Ęav- 
^Ąv  nvd  €1X^3  fctu  ovK  iic  iro\if  Ka^tifUVTiv.  MaKpo- 
ripay  ci  Ti}V  Tpixa  icc^aAijc  mpii^tpty  *  o^^lirorc  ydp 
Kvpic  dvif3fi  irri  Tąv  Kt^cLKi^y  avTov  ovl\  x*tp  dvhpia- 
V0Vf  T\rjv  r^c  fŁiftpoc  avTOV  yriirid^ovTOC.  "Hpifjta 
iviK\ivr)C  Ti^v  airyiya,  utę  fiiidi  naw  6pdioVf  Kai  iv- 
nrafiiyriy  lx^tv  Trfv  Ą\iKiav  rov  ouffiaroc '  eir6xpovc 
ii  Kai  ov  trrpoyyvKriv  lx**^  ^^  ^"^  iTvyxavtv,  d\K' 
&(mp  Tfjc  fiTjrpbc  airrod  fwcpiw  vnoKaTa^aivovaav^ 
dXiyov  ii  imfoiviaoofuviiVf  ooov  vno^ivHv  rb  fftfi- 
vóv  rt  Kai  rh  (Tvvvrov  tov  ij^oyc  Kai  iifupov  Kai  rb 
KardiraĘ  dópyrfroy.  Kard  nawa  Bi  rjv  ifJi^fpi^c  rc 
Ui^  Kai  nava<nri\tfi  ifffivov  fuirpi.  Tadra  fuv  iv 
Totrroic.  Compare  the  articles  Christ,  Imaoes  and 
PoBTRAiTS  op;  Jesus  Christ  (II,  li;in  yoL  iv,  p.  884). 
The  same  tendency  prevailed  aJso  in  the  Western 
Church  until  the  Reformation,  when  Luther  took  a  morę 
reaaonahle  Tiew  of  the  ąuestion,  saying,  **  It  is  very 
poasible  that  some  may  have  been  as  handsome,  phys- 
ically,  as  Christ  Perhaps  some  were  eyen  handsomer, 
for  we  do  not  see  it  mentioned  that  the  Jews  eyer  won- 
dered  at  his  beauty."  The  same  yiew  was  taken  by  a 
Koman  Catholic  writer  {In  libro  de  forma  Christie  Paris, 
1649),  who  said  that  the  Redeemer  was  not  either  iU 
&yored  nor  morę  handsome  than  other  men.  In  other 
cases,  howeyer,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  re- 
tained  the  ideas  presented  in  the  epistle  of  Lentulus. 

If  we  now  look  morę  closely  into  this  epistle  of  Len- 
talns,  we  find  in  the  edition  of  Grynsos  (Monum.  ortho- 
dfoographd)  that  it  leads,  **  Lentulus,  Hierosolymitano- 
rum  Pnesea,  S.  P.  Q.  Romano  S.:  Apparuit  temporibus 
iMMtris  et  adhuc  est  homo  magns  yirtutis,  nominatus 
Christui  Jesns,  qui  dicitur  a  gentibus  propheta  yeritatis, 
ąoem  ejos  discipuli  yocant  filium  Dei,  suscitans  mortuos 
et  sanans  languores  [MS.  Yatic  *<  languentes"].  Homo 
qttidem  statune  procene  [Goldast.  addit.  "scilicet  xy 
paloMTum  et  medii**],  spectabilis,  yultum  habens  yene- 
labilem,  quem  intnentes  poesunt  et  diligere  et  formi- 
dare :  Capillos  yero  circinos,  crispos  aliąuantum  csru- 
fiores  et  folgentłores  [MS.  1  Jen.  **  CapiUos  habens  co- 
lona nuds  ayellaniB  prematuns  et  planos  usque  ad 
anrea,  ab  anribos  yero  cirdnoe,  crispos  aliąuantulum 
Gcndiopes  et  fulgentiores"],  ab  humeris  yolitantes  [om- 
nes  alii:  ''yentilantes"],  discrimen  habens  in  medio  ca- 
pitia  jaxta  morem  Nazaienomm  [Centur.  Magd.  et  An- 
•elmi  opp.  "Nazaneorum"] :  frontem  planam  et  serenis- 
■umuD,  cum  fańe  sine  ruga  (ac)  macula  aliqaa,  qQam 
rabor  iDoderatus  yennstat.  Nasi  et  oris  nulla  prorsus 
eit  reprehensio,  barbam  habens  copiosam  et  rubram 
{fcre  omnes  alii :  *^  impaberem*' J,  capillorum  colore,  non 
lo^gim  sed  bifnicatam  [omnes  addont:  "adspectum 


habet  simplicem  et  maturum**],  oculis  yariis  et  darls 
existentibu8.  In  increpatione  terribilis,  in  admonitione 
placidus  [plurimi  alii:  **blanduB"]  et  amabilis,  hilaris 
seryata  grayitate,  qui  nunquam  yisus  est  ridere,  flere 
autem  scepe.  Sic  in  statura  corporis  propagatus  [plu- 
rimi alii  addunt:  "et  rectus'']  manus  habens  et  membra 
[ceteri  omnes:  "brachia'']  yisa  delectabilia  in  eloquio 
[rectius  ceteri:  " colloqnio'*]  grayis,  rams  et  modestns 
speciosus  inter  iilios  hominum.  Yalete  |_Hoc  Yalete  de- 
est  in  reliqnis  MSS.  et  edd*]." 

The  yery  contents  of  the  letter  are  sofficient  eyidence 
of  its  spuriousness.  Had  it  really  been  written  by  a  Ro- 
man, it  would  not  haye  been  addressed  to  the  senate, 
but  to  the  emperor,  who  was  the  immediate  master  of 
the  Syrian  proyinces.  It  appears  that  this  objection 
was  already  noticed  in  former  times,  for  in  the  Magde- 
burg Centurics  it  is  said  to  haye  been  addressed  to  the 
emperor  Tiberius.  A  fact  of  still  greater  importance 
is  that  Lentulus  is  designated  as  IJierosolymitanorum 
pneses.  No  soch  office  exi6ted.  There  was  a  Prageg 
Syriee  and  a  Procurator  Judam  but  no  Pntna  oli  the 
Roman  inhabitants  at  Jerusalem.  For  this  reason  he 
is  called  in  the  Manuscr.  Jen.  i,  Proconaul  in  partOms 
Jndaay  and  in  the  Manuscr.  Yatic.  and  Jen.  ii,  in  a  thorw 
onghly  Roman  Catholic  manner,  Offictalia  in  provincia 
JudceOf  while  there  was  no  such  office  known  in  Romę 
at  that  period.  But  he  is  nowhere  represented  as  a 
friend  of  Pilate,  as  Zimmermann  attempts  to  make  him 
in  his  Lebensffesckichte  d,  Kirche  Christi,  i,  70.  We  know 
most  of  the  proconsuls  or  pnesides  of  Syria,  and  all  the 
procurators  of  Judtea,  but  nonę  of  them  was  named  Len- 
tuluflu  In  the  dassics  there  are  forty-three  persona  of 
that  name  mentioned,  but  four  only  belonged  to  the 
times  of  Tiberius.  One  of  them  only,  Enieus  Lentulus 
Gaetulicus,  was,  acoording  to  Tadtus  (^A  fOL  iy,46),  in  the 
year  26,  consul  with  Tiberius,  and  in  84  was  the  chief  of 
the  legions  in  upper  Germany  (Tacitus,  A  nnaL  yi,  80) ; 
he  may,  indeed,  according  to  Suetonius  (Calig,  c.  8)  and 
Pliny  (AjMf/.y,  8),  haye  been  in  Judaea  during  the  years 
26  to  88,  but  there  is  no  proof  of  iU  On  the  other  band, 
the  Lentulus  who  wrote  the  epistle  is  exprc8Bly  caUed  in 
the  MS.  Jen.  i,  Pubiius,  Moreoyer,  there  is  no  mention 
at  all  madę  of  the  epistle  by  any  of  the  ancient  writers, 
whilst  other  epistlcs,  eyen  some  of  an  apocryphal  naturę, 
are  mentioned  by  them,  and  this  one,  had  it  then  been 
known,  would  oertainly  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  apologists  at  a  time  when  the  generał  impreesion 
was  so  strong  against  the  fine  persona!  appearance  of  the 
Lord.  Nicephoms  Xanthopulus,  whose  description  of 
Chrisfs  personal  appearance  we  gaye  aboye,  states  only 
that  it  is  based  on  old  traditions,  while,  if  such  a  descrip- 
tion as  that  giyen  in  the  Epistle  of  Lentulus  had  been 
known  in  the  Greek  Church  in  the  14th  century,  he 
would  certainly  not  haye  failed  to  quote  it  as  an  author- 
ity.  Regarding  the  literary  merita  of  the  work,  it  roust 
be  confessed  that  it  is  written  in  old  Latin ;  but  as  it  is 
fuli  of  expre8sions  which  would  not  naturally  be  used  by 
a  Roman  citizen — as  the  whole  tenor  of  the  work,  more- 
oyer, is  thoroughly  unclassical,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that 
its  writer  aimed  to  imitate  the  style  of  the  ancients,  and 
pass  it  oif  as  a  work  of  their  age.  A  Roman  would  ney- 
er  haye  used  the  expre88ion  propheta  veritati»,fiii  kom" 
tnum,  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  epistle.  So 
alao  the  appellation  Chrigtus  Jetua  is  eridently  taken 
from  the  New  Test.,  for  the  Redeemer  was  neyer  thus 
designated  during  his  lifetime.  Jesus  himself  declined 
the  name  of  Christ,  forbade  his  disciples  calling  him 
thus,  and  he  neyer  was  called  so  by  hb  enemies.  Uow, 
then,  could  a  heathen  haye  come  to  cali  him  Christ,  and 
eyen  to  pnt  that  appellation  before  that  of  Jesus — a 
change  which  only  took  place  after  his  claim  to  be  eon- 
sidered  as  the  Messiah  had  been  established  beyond 
cayiL  If  it  is  claimed  that  Christ  was  called  by  the 
heathen  the  propbet  of  truth,  yet,  as  Christ's  actiyity 
during  his  life  was  not  directed  towards  the  heathen  in 
genend,  it  could  only  apply  to  the  Romans  residing  in 
Palestine.    Yet  these  we  do  not  find  to  haye  been  deS)* 
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ignated  as  heathen,  bat  u  Romans;  and  they  did  not 
interest  themselyea  enough  in  the  wandering  Rabbi  to 
render  sach  an  expression  generał  among  them.  Nor 
was  it  oŁherwiae  with  the  heathen  remding  on  the  iron- 
tien  of  Paleetine.  '^Hia  diadples  called  him  the  Son 
of  God."  Though  they  gave  him  occasionally  that  name, 
it  was  60  far  from  being  a  generał  custom  that  the  gov- 
emor  himaelf  knew  nothing  of  it.  So  this,  like  the  fol- 
]owiog  sentences  on  the  ndung  of  the  dead  and  healing 
of  the  sicie,  is  all  taken  from  the  Gospel.  It  aiso  says 
that  his  hair  was  parted  after  the  manner  of  the  Naza- 
rites :  we  find  the  substitution  of  Nazarene  for  Nazarite, 
which  only  took  place  afterwarda.  Now  a  Roman  officer 
would  know  little  or  nothing  about  the  Nazarites;  more- 
OTer,  Christ  coold  not  properiy  be  called  a  Naaarite,  for 
he  drank  winę,  touched  the  dead,  and  did  many  other 
things  oontrary  to  the  customs  of  the  Nazarites.  The 
remark  that  he  was  never  seen  to  laugh,  bat  oilen  to 
weep,  proves  him  to  hare  led  a  solitaiy  life,  such  as 
we  have  no  ezample  of  at  the  siq>po6ed  time  of  the 
wtiting  of  this  epistle,  and  is  only  an  idea  derived  from 
the  Gospels,  and  from  the  slate  of  things  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  last  words  also, "  beautifal  among  the  sons 
of  men,**  aie  ąolte  unsuited  to  the  mouth  of  a  Roman, 
who  would  never  have  madę  use  of  soch  a  Uebraism, 
and  it  is  clearly  taken  from  the  xlvth  Psalm,  which  is 
the  basis  of  the  whole  description.  This  oonseąaently 
ooald  not  apply  to  oar  Lentalas,  bat  only  to  a  monk  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 

Having  thus  seen  how  this  epistle  carries  within  it- 
aelf  the  proofs  of  its  sporioosness,  the  qaestion  arises, 
When  was  it  written  ?  If  it  were  induded  in  the  works 
of  Anselm,  we  would  have  to  oonsider  it  as  having  been 
composed  in  the  Uth  centuiy.  Yet  it  is  simply  append- 
ed  to  the  works  of  this  author,  and  was  nerer  madę  nse 
of  ontil  the  15th  oentury,  to  give  favor  to  an  opinion 
which  the  monks  had  an  interest  to  propagate.  Łan- 
rentius  Yalla,  who  liyed  in  the  16th  century,  was  the 
first  who  madę  any  mention  of  it  in  his  argument  against 
ćhe  pseudo  donation  of  Constantine.  A  postscript  of 
great  interest  is  appended  to  the  2d  Jena  MS.,  and  it, 
in  our  estimation,  tends  to  reveal  the  true  character  of 
the  work :  **  Explicit  epistoła  Jaoobi  de  Colampna  anno 
Domini  1421  reperit  eam  in  annalibus  Romn,  in  libro 
antiqaisBimo  in  Capitolio  ex  dono  PatriarchsB  Constanti- 
nopolitani/'  If  this  postscript  is  to  be  rełied  on,  this 
epistle  was  sent  to  Romę  in  the  14tb  ceotary  by  a  patri- 
arch  of  Constantinople  as  a  present,  just  as  it  was  afber- 
wards  sent  to  the  elector  Frederick  the  Wise  of  Saxony 
by  pope  Lea  But  as  from  Constantinople  there  were 
generally  sent  Greek  MSS.  only,  and  as  there  is  no  men- 
tion madę  of  the  name  of  the  patriarch  supposed  to  have 
aent  it,  and  aa,  moreover,  the  work  is  claimed  to  be  a 
▼ery  old  one,  it  is  most  likely  that  this  description  is  a 
Latin  transUtion  of  that  of  Nicepborus,  which  we  gare 
aboye,  that  the  translator  added  the  postscript  with  the 
intention  of  rendering  his  spurious  work  morę  credible, 
and  that  oonseqnently  both  epistle  and  postscript  are 
spurious.  The  imitator  or  translator  of  Nicepborus,  who 
gires  ample  proofs  in  his  work  of  the  souroe  whenoe  he 
drew  when  he  speaks  of  the  stature  of  Christ  (in  a  copy 
in  Goldast  we  find,  after  ttatwra  procenuj^tciiicet  xv 
palmorum  et  tnedi^),  gaye  the  work  the  form  of  an  epis- 
tle, and  gave  it  the  name  of  Łentulns,  taken  from  some 
tradition,  or  which  otherwise  seemed  suitable  to  him. 
It  is  now  eyident  that  the  epistle  oould  only  have  been 
written  at  some  time  after  Nicephoros,  and  before  the 
year  1500,  conseąuently  in  the  Uth  century.  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Robinson,  after  carefully  examining  all  the  evi- 
dences  for  and  against  the  authentidty  of  this  work, 
thus  preeents  the  resulto  of  his  inąuiry :  "  In  favor  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  letter  we  have  only  the  pnrport  of 
the  inscription.  There  is  no  extemal  eyidcnce  what- 
erer.  Against  its  authenticity  we  have  the  great  dis- 
crepancies  and  contradictions  of  the  inscription ;  the 
fact  that  no  such  official  person  as  Lentulus  existed  at 
the  time  and  place  specifled,  nor  for  many  years  belbra 


and  after;  the  utter  silenoe  of  hialoiy  in  reapect  to  the 
existenoa  of  such  a  letter ;  the  foreign  and  later  idioms 
of  its  style ;  the  oontradiction  in  which  the  oontenta  of 
the  epistle  stand  with  established  historical  facts;  and 
the  probability  of  its  haying  been  prodooed  at  some 
time  not  earlier  than  the  Uth  oentury."  See  Job.  Be- 
ned.  Carpzov,  Thwlogi  BdmtUidiams  programma :  dt 
or%$  et  eorporU  Jem  ChrM,  etc  (Helmstadt,  1774, 4to) ; 
Joh.  PhiL  Gabler,  Tkeologtu  AfUtrfauu  ais.  1819  oim^  1823 
inAuthentiam  epUtota  PublHLmtuU  adSenatum  BotmoF' 
mun  de  Je$u  Chrisło  scriptm  ;  Hensog,  Real^Encgldopa'' 
ditj  viii,  292  sq. ;  Di;  Robinson  in  BiUicaŁ  Repoeitorg,  ii, 
367;  SchaąCA.^uf.iii,569;  JaimeBon,Oi£rX^rd;i,35; 
Friendt^  Jłeińew,  March  8, 1867,  p.  769  są.  See  Jbscs 
Chrut. 

Łeo  OF  AcHRis  or  Achridia  (now  Okhida,  in  Al- 
bania), was  so  called  because  he  held  the  archbiahoprie 
of  Achris,  in  the  Greek  Church,  among  the  Bulgariansi 
He  joined  about  A.D.  1053,  with  Michael  Gerularios,  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople,  in  writing  a  very  bitter  letter 
against  the  pope,  which  they  sent  to  John,  archlńshop 
of  Trani,  in  Apulia,  to  be  distributed  among  the  mem* 
bers  of  the  Latin  Church — prelates,  monka,  laity.  A 
translation  of  this  letter  is  given  by  Baronius  (^AmuiL 
EccUm.  ad  ann.  1053,  xxii,  etc.).  Pope  Leo  IX  replied  in 
a  long  letter,  which  is  given  in  the  ConcUia  (voL  ix,  coL 
949,  etc.,  ed.  Labbe ;  toL  vi,  col.  927,  ed.  Hardonin ;  róL 
xix,  ooL  685,  ed.  Mansi),  and  the  following  year  both 
Cerularius  and  Leo  of  Achris  were  exoommanicated  by 
cardinal  Humbert,  the  papai  legate  (Baronius,  ad  ann. 
1054,  xxv).  Leo  wrote  many  other  letters,  which  are 
extant  in  MS.  in  yarious  European  libraries,  and  aie 
cited  by  Allatius,  in  his  Z>e  Consenm  Ecdes,  Orient,  et  Oo" 
adent,;  by  Beveridge,  in  his  Codex  Canonum;  by  Alex- 
is  Aristenus,  in  his  Synopsis  EpisŁoiarum  Canoniasntm; 
and  by  Comnenus  Popadopoli,  in  his  Pranotiones  Mys- 
tagogioa,  See  Fabricius,  BibUioth,  GrtBca,  ii,  715 ;  Cave, 
Hist.  Liłt.  ii,  188,  ed.  Oxon.  1740 ;  Oudin,  De  ScHptorih. 
et  Scryftis  Ecdes,  11, 603.— Smith,  DioL  of  Greek  and  Bo- 
num  Biog,  ii,  741. 

Ii60  iEoTPTius,  or  THB  EoTPTiAN.  The  early  Chris- 
tian writers,  in  their  GontroverBy  with  the  heathen,  r^ 
fer  not  unfreqnently  to  a  Leo  or  Leon  as  having  admit- 
ted  that  the  deities  of  the  ancient  Gentile  nation  had 
originally  been  men,  agreeing  in  this  respect  with  Eve- 
merus,  with  whom  he  was  contempoFaiy,  if  not  per* 
haps  rather  earlier.  Angnstine  (Z>e  Consensu  Evang«L 
i,  88,  and  De  Civ,  Deiy  viii,  5),  who  is  most  explicit  in 
his  notice  of  him,  says  he  was  an  Egyptian  prieat  of 
high  rank,  ^magnns  antistea,"  and  that  be  expottnded 
the  popular  mythology  to  Alexander  the  Great  in  a 
manner  which,  though  differing  from  thoae  rationalistic 
expIanations  received  in  Greece,  aooorded  with  them  in 
making  the  gods  (induding  even  the  Dii  majonmi  ge&» 
tium)  to  have  orig^iiudly  been  men.  Augustine  lefen 
to  an  aooount  of  the  statements  of  Leo  oontained  in  a 
letter  of  Alexander  to  his  mother.  It  is  to  be  obeenred, 
though  Leo  was  high  in  his  priestly  rank  at  the  time 
when  Alexander  was  in  Egypt  (a  C  882-^1),  hu  name 
is  Greek;  and  Amobius  {adv.  GenteSj  iv,  29)  calls  him 
Leo  PeBauSy  or  Leo  of  Pella,  an  epithet  which  Fabridos 
does  not  satisfactorily  explain.  Worth  {N<tL  ad  Tatian, 
p.  %,  ed.  Oxford,  1700)  would  identify  our  Leo  with  Leo 
of  Lampsacus,  the  husband  of  Themista  or  Themisto,  the 
female  Epicurean  (Diog.  Laert  x,  5, 26) ;  but  the  hus- 
band of  Themista  was  more  correctly  called  LeonteuSi 
while  the  Egyptian  is  never  caUed  by  any  other  name 
than  Leo.  Amobins  speaks  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  os 
to  think  that  in  his  day  the  writinga  of  Leon  on  the  h»- 
man  origin  of  the  gods  were  extant  and  aooeasible,  bot 
it  is  possible  he  refers,  like  Augustine,  to  Alexander*s  let- 
ter. The  reference  to  Leon  in  Clemeiis  Alexandrinus 
is  not  more  cxplidt  {StnmatOj  i,  21,  §  106,  p.  139,  Syl- 
buig ;  p.  882,  edit  Pott ;  ii,  75,  edit.  Klotc,  Lipsiie,  1881, 
12roo).  But  Tatian's  distinct  mention  of  the  'Ytroftpit- 
fcara,  or  CommoUaries  of  Leo,  shows  that  this  ąjkem 
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had  been  oommitted  to  wridng  by  himaelf ;  and  Tertol- 
lian  (Z>e  Corona,  c.  7)  directs  bis  readera  ^  to  unroU  tbe 
writings  of  Leo  tbe  ĆgyptUn."  Hyginas  {Poeticon  As- 
iroHomiam,  c  20)  refen  to  Leon  aa  Łhoogh  be  wroto  a 
bifltorj  of  Egypt  ("  Qui  rea  iEgj^pdaciia  saripeiŁ") ;  and 
tbe  acboliast  on  Apollonius  Rbodiua  (iv,  262)  gives  a  ref- 
eienoe  berę  to  wbat  Leon  bad  aaid  respecting  tbe  antiq- 
uity-  of  tbe  Egyptians,  probably  depending  upon  tbe 
statementa  of  AIexander.  See  Fabriciu8»  BibL  Graca, 
Tii,  713,  719;  xi,  664;  Yoss,  De  hitt.  Grac.  libri  iii,  p. 
179,  ediL  Amaterdam,  1699.— Smitb,  DicU  qf  Greek  and 
Boman  Btog.  ii,  742. 

Leo  DiACóNUs,  or  the  Deagon,  a  Byzantine  bisto- 
lian  of  tbe  lOtb  oentory,  of  wboae  peraonal  bistoiy  but 
Uttle  is  known,  except  tbe  inddental  notioea  in  bis  prin- 
dpal  worka  (coUected  by  C  B.  Haae  in  bis  Pra/aUo  to 
bis  edition  oif  Leo),  waa  bom  at  Calo^,  a  town  of  Asia, 
beautifuUy  aituated  at  tbe  side  or  foot  of  Mount  Tmolus, 
near  tbe  aoorcea  of  tbe  Caystms,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  was 
at  Omstantinople  pursning  bis  studies  A.D.  966,  wbere 
be  was  an  admiring  spectator  of  tbe  finnnees  of  tbe  em- 
peior  Nioepbonis  II,  Pbocas,  in  tbe  midst  of  a  popular 
tufflolt  (iv,  7).    Haae  plaoes  bia  birtb  in  or  about  A.D. 
950.    He  was  in  Asia  in  or  about  tbe  time  of  tbe  depo- 
ńtion  of  Basiliua  I,  patriarcb  of  Gonstantinople,  and  tbe 
electioD  of  bis  sncoessor,  Antonina  III,  A.D.  978  or  974, 
and  relatea  tbat  at  tbat  time  be  freqaently  saw  two 
Cappadocians,  twina  of  tbirty  yeaia'  age,  wbose  bodies 
were  united  firom  tbe  armpita  to  tbe  flanka  (z,  8).   Hay- 
ing  been  ordained  deaoon,  be  acoompanied  tbe  emperor 
Builins  II  in  bis  nnfortonate  expedition  against  tbe 
Bulgariana,  A.D.  981,  and  wben  tbe  emperor  raised  tbe 
ńege  of  Tralitza  or  Triaditza  (tbe  ancient  Sardica),  Leo 
biiely  eacaped  deatb  in  tbe  beadlong  fligbt  of  bia 
coontiymen  (x,  8).    Of  bia  bistory  after  tbis  notbing  is 
known;  bot  Haae  obaeryes  be  must  baye  written  bia 
bistory  after  A.D.  989,  aa  be  adyerta  to  tbe  rebellion  and 
deatb  of  Pbocaa  Bardaa  (z,  9),  wbicb  occurred  in  tbat 
year.    He  must  bave  liyed  later  tban  Haae  baa  lemark- 
ed,  and  at  leaat  till  A.D.  998,  aa  be  notices  (z,  10)  tbat 
tbe  emperor  Baailius  II  reatored  "  in  ax  yeaia  tbe  cu- 
pola  of  the  great  cburcb  (St  Sopbia's)  at  Gonstantinople, 
wbicb  bad  been  oyertbrown  by  tbe  eartbquake  (comp. 
Cedren.  CompentL  ii,  438,  ed.  Bonn)  of  A.D.  987."     His 
worka  are,'Iarop4a  Bi/3Aioic  v,  or  Historia  Ubria  decem  : 
—OraHo  ad  Batilimn  In^peratorem  .'—and,  unless  it  be 
the  wnrk  of  anotber  Leo  Diaconua,  Homilia  m  Micha- 
łem Ardtangetium,    Tbe  two  last  are  eztant  only  in 
HS.    Tbe  bistory  of  Leo  indudes  tbe  period  from  tbe 
Cretan  ezpedition  of  Nioepborus  Pbocas,  in  tbe  reign 
of  RoBumus  U,  A.D.  959,  to  tbe  deatb  of  Jobn  I,  Tzi- 
misces,  A.D.  975.    It  relatea  tbe  yictoriea  of  tbe  emper- 
on  Nicepboroa  and  Tzinuacea  over  tbe  Mobammedans 
in  CUidA  and  Syria,  and  tbe  reooyery  of  tboae  ooun- 
tńea,  or  tbe  greater  part  of  tbem,  to  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire, and  the  waia  of  the  same  emperors  witb  tbe  Bol- 
giriana  and  Bnasiami    According  to  Hase,  Leo  employs 
oDusaal  and  unappiopriate  worda  (many  of  them  bor- 
lowed  finom  Homer,  Agatblaa  tbe  biatorian,  and  tbe  Sep- 
toagint)  in  tbe  place  of  aimple  and  oommon  ones,  and 
abounda  in  tautological  pbrases.    His  knowledge  of  ge- 
ograpby  and  ancient  bistory  is  sligbt,  but  witb  tbese  d^ 
fecta  bis  bistory  is  a  yaluable  oontomporary  record  of  a 
atining  time,  boncatly  and  fearlessly  written.    Scylit- 
zes  and  Cedrenna  are  much  indebted  to  Leo,  and  Hase 
ooosideis  Zonaraa  also  to  baye  used  bis  work.    Tbe 
fłittoria  was  fiiat  pubUsbed  at  tbe  cost  of  count  Niebo- 
las  Romanzof,  chancellor  of  Ruasia,  by  Car.  Bened.  Hase 
(Pazia,  1818).    Combefis  bad  intended  to  publisb  it  in 
tbe  Paris  edition  of  Corpu*  Hittoria  BytanHnaj  witb 
tbe  UiMtoria  of  Micbael  IMlus,  but  was  preyented  by 
death,AJ).1679.    Tbe  Latin  yeraion  wbicb  be  bad  pre- 
pared  was  oommnnicated  by  Montfaucon  to  Pagi,  wbo 
inserted  some  portiona  in  bis  Critice  «n  Baronium  (ad 
ann.  960,  No.  ix).    Tbe  papers  of  Combefis  were,  many 
yean  after,  committed  to  Micbael  le  Quien,  tbat  be 
migbt  pnblish  an  ediUon  of  Psellus  and  Leo,  and  part 


of  tbe  latter^a  woA  was  actnally  printed.  In  tbe  disoiw 
ders  of  tbe  French  Beyolution  tbe  papers  of  Combefis 
were  finally  loat  or  destroyed.  Hase,  in  his  edition,  add- 
ed  a  Latin  yersion  and  notes  to  tbe  text  of  Leo,  and  iL- 
lustrated  it  by  engrayinga  from  andent  gems :  tbis  edi- 
tion is,  boweyer,  scaroe  and  dear,  tbe  greater  part  of  tbe 
oopiea  baying  been  loat  by  sbipwreck,  but  bis  text,  pref- 
ace,  yersion,  and  notes  (not  engrayinga)  baye  been  xe- 
printed  in  tbe  Bonn  ed.  of  tbe  Corpu*  Bi$L  ByzaiUina 
(1828, 8yo).  See  Fabridus,  BibL  Graca^  yii,  684^  noto  1 ; 
Cave,i7utZ»tf.ii,106;  nuit,Prafatio  ad  Leon  Diaoon. 
if  wtorum.— Smith,  Diet,  o/Gr,  and  Rom.  Biog.  ii,  748  sq. 

Łeo  THK  Great.  See  Leo  the  Thkaciam  (empe- 
ror) and  Lbo  I  (pope). 

Łeo  TRE  IsAURiAN  is  tbe  name  wbicb  is  common- 
ly  giyen  in  bistory  to  Leo  III  or  FLAyius  Leo  Isau- 
Kus,  emperor  of  Constantinople  from  tbe  year  718  to 
741,  a  man  remarkable  on  many  accounts,  but  wbo,  from 
bis  connection  witb  the  great  contest  about  image-wor- 
ship  in  tbe  Christian  Cburcb,  becaroe  one  of  tbe  most 
prominent  bistorical  names  among  the  emperors  of  tbe 
East. 

1.  Earty  History. — ^He  was  bom  in  or  on  the  borders 
of  tbe  rude  province  of  Isauria,  and  hb  original  name 
waa  Conon,  He  emigrated  witb  his  father,  a  wealtby 
farmer  or  grazier  of  tbat  country,  to  Tbiace.  Young 
Conon  obtained  tbe  place  of  spatharius,  or  broadsworda- 
man,  in  tbe  anny  of  Justinian  H,  and  soon,  by  his  mili- 
tary  talenta,  excited  tbe  jealousy  of  tbe  emperor,  as  be 
drew  tbe  eyes  of  tbe  people,  and  espedally  of  the  sol- 
diers,  towards  bim  as  one  fitted  to  command,  and  compe- 
tent  eyen  for  tbe  empire.  He  was  sent  forward,  there- 
fore,  witb  a  few  troops,  against  tbe  Alani,  and  then  aban- 
doned  by  tbe  emperor  without  succor,  in  the  bope  tbat 
be  would  be  cut  off  and  destroyed,  but  from  tbis  critical 
position  Leo  extricated  himself  witb  consummato  dez- 
terity  and  courage.  Anaatasius  II  (A.D.  713-716)  gave 
bim  tbe  supremę  command  of  tbe  troops  in  Asia,  wbicb 
was  ezposed  to  tbe  terrible  onslaughts  of  the  Arab  or 
Saracen  bordes,  by  whom  it  bad  already  been  balf  over- 
run  and  conqueied.  Tbis  command  was  still  in  his 
banda  wben  Theodoaiua  HI,  at  the  beginning  of  716, 
rosę  against  Anastaaiua,  deposed  bim,  and  seated  bim- 
sdf  upon  tbe  throne.  Leo,  bcing  summoned  to  ao- 
knowledge  Theododus,  at  once  denounced  bim  as  a 
usurper,  and  attacked  bim  under  pretozt  of  restoring 
tbe  rightful  soyereign  to  tbe  tbrone,  but  probably  with 
the  design  of  seizing  for  himself  tbe  imperial  diguity. 
He  secured  tbe  support  of  the  principal  leaders  in  the 
anny,  reached  tbe  imperial  troops  before  they  could  be 
gathered  in  sufficient  force  to  resist  bim,  and  siew  them. 
At  Nicomedia  be  met  the  son  of  Theododus,  whom  be 
defeated  and  captured.  He  next  marched  direct  upon 
Constantinople,  and  Theododus,  seeing  no  bope  of  resistp- 
ance,  quietly  resigned  his  sceptre  in  March,  718,  and  re^ 
tired  into  a  conyent,  while  the  yacant  throne  was  fortb- 
with  occupied  by  Leo  bimsdf,  by  the  suiTrages  of  the 
troopsL 

2.  Inyserial  Hislory^—lSo  sooner  was  Leo  azrayed  in 
the  purple  tban  the  caliph  Soleiman,  togetber  ¥rith  tbe 
noted  Mofilima,  appeared  before  Constantinople  witb  ań 
immense  and  enthusiastic  army,  supported  by  a  pow- 
erful  fieet,  determined  to  retrieye  their  sullied  famę. 
Tbe  city  was  inyestod  by  sea  and  land,  and  its  capture 
waa  considered  certain ;  but  tbe  indefatigable  energy, 
military  skiU,  and  fearlesa  courage  of  Leo,  aidcd  by  the 
new  inyention  of  the  Greek  fire,  sayed  the  capital  from 
falling,  fiye  centuriea  before  its  time,  into  tbe  hands  of 
the  Modems.  Tbe  superstitious  peojde  ascribed  their 
deiiyerance  to  tbe  constant  interposition  of  the  Yirgin, 
in  wbicb  they  gaye  the  greatest  possible  praise  to  tbe 
geniua  of  Leo.  This  third  (Gibbon  calls  it  tbe  seoond) 
dege  of  Constantinople  by  the  Saracens  lasted  precisdy 
two  years  (Gibbon  calls  it  thirteen  montbs)  from  the 
15th  of  August,  718.  On  tbe  15tb  of  August,  720,  the 
caliph  (now  Omar,  wbo  bad  succeeded  Soleiman  shortly 
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ofler  the  commencement  of  the  siege)  was  compelled  to 
raise  the  siege,  losing  in  a  sŁorm  the  greater  part  of  the 
remnants  of  his  third  fieet  before  reaching  the  harbon 
of  Syria  and  Egypt.  So  close  had  been  the  in^estment 
of  the  city,  so  enonnous  the  preparations,  and  so  loud 
the  boasts  of  the  Saracens,  that  in  the  proYuices  Gon- 
stantinople  was  given  ap  as  lost,  notwithstanding  all 
the  splendid  yictońes  of  Leo,  for  the  very  news  of  those 
yictories  had  been  intercepced  by  the  yigilant  blockade 
of  the  besiegers.  The  whole  empire  was  in  constema- 
tion,  and  in  the  West  the  nunor  was  credited  that  the 
caliph  had  actually  ascended  the  throne  of  Byzaiitiom. 
Acoordingly,  Sergius,  govemor  of  Sicily,  took  measures 
to  make  himself  independent,  and  to  secore  the  crown 
for  himself  in  case  of  complete  success ;  but  Leo  imme- 
diately  dispatched  a  smali  force  to  Sicily,  which  soon 
cmshed  the  rcbellion.  The  deposed  monarch  Anasta- 
sius,  also,  was  tempted  to  plot  the  recoreiy  of  the  throne, 
and  in  the  attempt  lost  hb  life.  In  spite  of  his  defeats 
before  Constantinople,  Omar  continued  the  war  for  twen- 
ty  years ;  and  thoagh,  in  726,  he  captured  Gasarea  in 
Gappadocia,  and  Neo-Csesarea  in  Pontos,  yet  Leo  main- 
tained  an  acknowledged  superiority.  The  great  work  of 
ecdesiastical  reform  occupied  the  attention  of  the  em- 
pire, without  any  considerable  interruption  from  the  in- 
lidels,  until  the  year  734.  What  belongs  to  this  chap- 
ter  of  domestic  hlstory,  though  it  includes  elements  and 
facts  of  political  and  military  significanoe,  is  reserved 
for  the  next  head.  Daring  the  last  seyen  years  of  Leo*s 
reign  (from  734)  falls  the  protracted  life-struggle  with 
the  Saracens.  The  caliph  Hesham  instigated  the  Sjrr- 
ians  to  support  an  adyenturer  who  pretended  to  be  the 
son  of  JtisŁinian  II,  and  who,  nnder  the  protection  of  the 
caliph,  entered  Jerusalem  arrayed  in  the  imperial  pur- 
ple.  This  proyed  a  merę  farce.  But  something  morę  se- 
rious  happened  whcn,  in  739,  the  Arab  generał  Soleiman 
inyaded  the  empire  with  an  army  of  90,000  men,  dis- 
tributed  into  three  bodies.  The  first  entered  C^pado- 
cia,  and  ravaged  it  with  fire  and  sword ;  the  second,  com- 
manded  by  Malck  and  Batak,  penetrated  into  Phrygia ; 
the  third,  under  Soleiman,  coyered  the  rear.  Leo  was 
actually  taken  by  surprise ;  but  he  soon  assembled  an 
army  and  defeated  the  second  body,  in  Phrygia,  in  a 
pitched  battle,  and  obliged  Soleiman  to  withdraw  hastily 
into  Syria.  The  Saracens  had,  in  the  mean  time,  been 
routed  in  their  inyasion  of  Europę  by  Charles  Martel  in 
732,  and  the  progrress  of  their  conquests  seemed  now  for 
some  time  to  be  checkcd  both  in  the  East  and  in  the 
West.  The  remaining  great  eyent  of  Leo'8  reign  was 
the  terrible  earthquake  of  October,  740,  which  caused 
great  calamities  throughout  the  empire. 

3.  The  Iconoclastic  CorUrorergff, — In  this  business  Leo 
would  seem  to  haye  begun  of  his  own  motion,  and  almost 
single-handed.  No  party  of  any  aocount  against  image- 
worship  exi8ted  in  the  Church,  but  he  belieyed  that  by 
taking  the  side  of  iconoclasm  he  could  hasten  the  con- 
yersion  of  the  Jews  and  Mohammedans,  and  though  at 
first  yery  cautious,  he  finally,  after  some  nine  or  ten 
years  of  his  roign,  issued  his  edict  prohibiting  the  wor- 
ship  of  all  images,  whether  statues  or  pictures,  of  Christ, 
the  Yirgin,  or  the  saints.  Christendom  was  astounded 
by  this  sudden  proscription  of  its  then  common  religious 
usagea.  See  Iconoclasm.  Leo,  in  &ct,  found  arrayed 
against  him  not  only  the  bigoted  and  exasperated  mo- 
nastica,  but  the  superstitious  masses  of  the  people  of  the 
East  and  West,  and  almost  all  the  clerery,  with  all  the 
bishops,  excepting  Claudius,  bishop  of  Ńacolia  in  Phry- 
gia, and  Theodosius,  metropolitan  of  Ephesus,  and  per- 
haps  two  or  three  morę.  Eyen  Germanus,  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  joined  with  Gregory  II  of  Komę  in  the 
uniyersal  outcry  against  the  emp€ror's  attempt,  and  thus, 
almost  for  the  first  time,  the  bishops  of  the  two  Romes 
were  (like  Pilate  and  Ilerod)  united  in  one  common 
cause.  W^hether  proroked  by  the  yiolence,  and  unrea- 
BonaUeness,  and  rcbellious  spirit  of  the  opposition,  or 
prompted  by  a  growing  zeal  for  the  purity  of  religion,  or 
by  the  obstinacy  of  persona!  pride  and  arbitrary  power, 


or  guided  by  consideratioos  of  presamed  policy,  or  from 
whateyer  motiyes,  the  emperor  soon  ailer  issued  a  sec- 
ond edict  far  morę  stringent  and  dedsiye.  It  oommand- 
ed  the  total  destruction  of  all  images  (or  statues  intend- 
ed  for  worship)  and  the  eifacement  of  all  pictures  by 
whitewashing  the  walls  of  the  churches.  The  image- 
worshippers  were  maddened.  The  offioer  who  attempt- 
ed,  in  Constantinople,  to  execute  the  edict  upon  a  statuę 
of  Christ  renowned  for  its  miracles,  was  asaaulted  by  the 
women  and  beaten  to  death  with  dubs.  The  emperor 
sent  an  armed  guard  to  suppress  the  tumult,  and  a 
frightful  masaacre  was  the  conseąuence.  Leo  waa  re- 
garded  as  no  better  than  a  Saracen.  Eyen  his  socoesses 
against  the  common  foe  were  ingeniously  tumed  against 
him.  A  certain  Cosmas  was  prodaimed  emperor  in 
Leo's  stead,  a  fleet  was  armed,  and  Constantinople  itself 
was  menaced ;  but  the  fleet  was  destroyed  by  the  Greek 
fire,  the  insurrection  was  suppressed,  the  leadera  either 
fell  or  were  execnted  along  with  the  nsurper.  A  seoond 
reyolt  at  Constantinople  was  not  suppressed  Łill  after 
much  bloodshed.  Eyeiywhere  in  the  empire  the  monks 
were  busy  instigating  and  fomenting  rebdlion.  Germa- 
nus, bishop  of  Constantinople,  already  an  octogenaiian, 
as  he  could  not  oonscientiously  aid  in  the  execution  of 
the  imperial  decree,  quietly  retired,  or  suffered  himself 
to  be  remoyed  from  his  see.  Not  ąuite  so  peaceful  was 
the  poeition  pope  Gregory  II  of  Romę  assumed.  Fol- 
lowing  the  bent  of  his  own  superstitious  character,  he 
seized  the  opportunity  when  the  emperor  had  his  hands 
fuli  with  seditious  tumults  and  disturbances  at  home, 
and,  confidently  relying  upon  the  support  of  the  igno- 
rant, and  monk-ridden,  and  half-Christlanized  popula- 
tion  of  the  West,  dispatched  to  the  emperor  two  most 
arrogant  and  insolent  letters,  and  condemned  in  unmeas- 
ured  terms  his  war  upon  images  as  a  war  npMi  the 
Christian  religion  itself.  The  emperor  ordered  the  ex- 
arch  of  Rayenna  to  march  upon  Romę ;  but  the  pope,  by 
the  aid  of  the  Lombards,  compelled  him  to  retire,  and 
he  had  enough  to  do  to  maintain  himself  eyen  at  home. 
In  fact,  he  was  reduced  to  liye  in  one  ąuarter  of  Rayen- 
na as  a  sort  of  captiye ;  and  finally  Grogory  III,  the  soo- 
cessor  of  Gregory  II,  in  731  held  a  council  at  Romę  in 
which  the  Iconoclasts  were  anathematized.  The  empe- 
ror hereupon  sent  a  formidable  expedition  against  Italy, 
with  Bpecial  orders  to  reduce  Rayenna.  The  expedition, 
howeyer,  failed,  and  Rayenna,  with  the  £xarchate,  feil 
into  the  hands  of  the  Lombards,  and  thus  Italy  and  the 
pope  became  practically  independent  of  the  Eastera  em- 
pire. Leo  now  only  sought  the  aooomplishment  of  one 
object,  yiz.,  the  detachment  of  Greece,  lUyria,  and  Mace- 
donia from  the  i^iritnal  authority  of  the  popes,  and  he 
conseąuently  annexed  them  to  that  of  the  patriarcha  of 
Constantinople,  and  thb  created  the  real  effectiye  cause 
of  the  finał  schism  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  chnrches 
(734).  The  pope  henceforth  neyer  submitted  to  the 
emperor,  nor  did  he  eyer  recoyer  the  lost  portions  of  his 
patriarohate.  Meantime,  from  the  East,  another  yoioe 
joined  in  the  fray — John  of  Damascus.  He  issued  his 
fulminations  against  the  emperor  securely  from  onder 
the  protection  of  the  caliphs,  who  wero  morę  pleased 
with  the  attacks  upon  Leo  than  scandalized  by  the  de- 
fence  of  image  wonhip.  See  Johk  of  Damascus.  Ił 
was  in  the  midst  of  this  wild  and  protracted  contzoyersy 
that  Leo  died  of  dropsy  in  741,  and  left  to  his  son  the 
accomplishment  of  a  task  which  he  had  hoped  he  would 
himself  effect. 

As  to  the  controyersy  itself,  one  of  the  slwwigest 
points  eyer  madę  agauist  the  position  of  Leo  is  that  he 
attacked  the  fine  arts,  and  sought  to  destroy  and  abolish 
all  the  beauty  and  onfamentation  of  the  Christian  edi- 
fices.  On  this  ground  an  eamest  appeal  has  been  madę 
against  him,  and  against  all  opponents  of  image  wor- 
ship, in  the  interests  of  esthetics.  Eyen  Neander  seems 
quite  to  take  sides  with  Gregory  against  the  barbartan 
emperor  in  this  point  of  yiew.  But,  in  the  first  plaoe, 
it  is  by  no  means  historically  certain  that  Leo  prooeeded 
to  any  such  lengtha,  or  with  any  such  motiyes^  in  his 
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iconocUuiii.    He  proposed  Bimply  to  destioy  objects  of 

woTship.     He  maUe  no  war  upon  beauty  or  art.    If,  in 

accomplishing  his  purpoee,  in  the  face  of  the  farions  op- 

posttton  he  met  with,  be  was  canied  further,  it  was  not 

itiange,  especiaUy  conaidering  hia  education,  the  gre&t 

difficulty  0^  making  nioe  distinctiona  in  such  casea  and 

nnder  soch  cimimstanceS)  and  the  known  propensity  of 

human  naturę  to  run  to  estremea  in  the  beat  of  contro- 

Ter^  and  conflict.    Many  of  the  holiest  and  most  or- 

thodox  of  the  early  fathers  would  have  proacribcd  all 

daasical  leamtng,  lest  witb  it  the  dassical  paganism 

shoold  be  imbibed.     But,  in  fact,  neither  Gregory  nor 

Łhe  monka  defended  the  use  of  imagea  on  esthetic 

groonda,  and  if  they  had  they  wonld  have  oompromised 

their  whole  cauae.     It  was  not  at  all  the  beauty  of  the 

•tatue,  but  the  Bacred  object  repreaented,  which  gaye  it 

ita  meaning  and  valne.     Chnrchea  might  be  madę  aa 

beantiful  and  decorated  aa  highly  as  possible  without 

the  people*8  adoring  or  bowing  down  to  the  church,  or 

ita  altar,  or  ita  omamenta.     lieaides,  it  is  not  probable 

that  tbe  imagea  or  the  pictorea  of  Leo'8  time  were  any 

reiy  admirable  apecimena  of  esthetic  achievement ;  and, 

if  they  had  been,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  would  have 

attracted  the  reverence  of  the  yulgar  so  much  as  they 

did.    Artistic  perfection  tenda  rather  to  distract  and 

dimipatp  than  to  intenaify  the  religiona  reveretoce  for 

imagea.    Witb  the  derelopment  of  Gredan  art  Grecian 

idolatiy  loet  ita  hoUL    It  is  a  lemarkable  fact  that  the 

nglieat,  and  most  misahapen,  and  hideous  idola  among 

tbe  heathen  have  aecuied  the  widest  and  intensest  de- 

Totion;  and  among  the  Christiana,  it  haa  been  some 

winking  or  bleeding  statuę,  rudely  imitating  the  human 

fonn,  and  not  aome  Sistine  Madonna,  that  bas  bent  tbe 

knees  of  adoring  moltitudea.     The  image  whose  toe  is 

now  deTontly  kiased  by  the  faithful  at  St.  Peters,  in 

Komę,  u  not  remarkable  for  ita  esthetic  claims.     If  Leo 

WIS  a  barbarian,  Gregory  was  bardly  less  so,  as  is  evi- 

dent  from  the  lettera  of  the  latter  to  his  emperor.     The 

ignoiance  of  the  pope  is  almost  as  remarkable  as  his  im- 

padence.     He  espressly  and  repeatedly  confounds  the 

pious  Hezekiah,  who  destroyed  the  brazen  serpent,  with 

his  pioua  anceator  Uzziah,  and  under  this  last  name 

pronouncea  him  a  self*willed  violator  of  the  priests  of 

God.    He  apparently  confounded  them  both  with  Ahaz, 

who  was  tbe  grandson  of  the  one  and  the  fathcr  of  the 

other.    It  is  tnie,  he  professes  to  quote  the  passage  from 

the  emperor'a  edict,  but  it  is  plain  from  intemal  evidence 

that,  in  tbe  terma  in  which  he  gives  it,  it  could  not  have 

been  in  that  edict ;  and  if  it  had  been,  he  did  not  know 

enoogh  to  correct  the  blunder.    It  is  said  that  Leo  was 

cmel  in  the  esecution  of  his  decrce.    It  may  be  so.    He 

was  a  soldier,  a  Byzantine  emperor,  and  lired  in  tbe  8th 

coitaiy*    But  if  the  monks,  and  the  pope,  and  tbe 

pńesta,  and  the  populace,  which  they  controlled,  had  not 

▼idiently  resisted  the  imperial  decree,  there  would  have 

been  no  cruelty.     It  is  said  that  Leo  acted  arbitrarUy, 

aa  if  he  had  been  the  master  of  the  minds  and  con- 

ańesoes  of  men,  to  make  and  unmake  their  religion  for 

them.    Thia  is  too  true,  and  this  waa  his  mistake ;  but 

all  his  piedecessore,  with  Constantine  the  Great,  had 

madę  the  same  mistake.     It  was  a  Byzantine  tradition. 

It  was  the  theory  of  the  age.     Protestantism,  with  the 

same  creed  in  regard  to  imagea,  bas  proceeded  upon  a 

diflerent  theory,  and  bas  succeeded.    It  is  said  that  the 

Chuich,  in  her  generał  councils,  bas  dedded  against  Leo. 

If  ao,  it  was  not  till  after,  in  his  son'8  reig^,  a  council 

ttyling  itKlf  cecumenical,  and  regularly  convoked  as 

sacb,  consisting  of  no  less  than  348  bishops,  had  unani- 

nwosly  dedded  in  his  favor.     It  is  said  that,  at  all 

erents,  the  qaestion  bas  been  historically  settled  against 

I^o  in  the  subseąuent  history  of  the  Church ;  that  icon- 

oclasm  was  cruahed  and  brought  to  naught  in  the  East 

and  in  the  West^  and  imagea  achieved  a  complete  tri- 

oniptL    Iconodasm  was  indeed  crushed  by  the  unnat- 

ural  and  moideTous  monster  Irenę,  whose  character  will 

bsrdly  be  rega/ded  as  superior  to  that  of  Leo.    In  fact, 

fitf  aa  images  are  diattnguiihed  from  picturea,  icono- 


dasm  bas  thns  far  triumphed  in  the  East;  and  In  the 
West  it  was  not  until  after  the  eamest  and  i^anly  re- 
sistance  of  Charlemagne  and  the  Council  of  Frankfort 
that  the  image-wonhipping  pope  and  priests  finally,  or 
rather  for  a  time,  carried  their  point. 

Ł  Character  of  Leo, — Almost  all  we  know  of  Leo 
comes  to  us  through  his  enemies — his  prejudiced,  bigot- 
ed,  unpńndpled,  deadly  enemies.  Some  of  the  most 
odious  acta  alleged  against  him,  as  the  buming  of  the 
great  library  at  Constantinople,  ara  purely  their  malig- 
nant  inrentions.  His  motives  ara  seen  only  through 
their  jaundiced  or  infuriated  eyes.  Hia  very  words 
come  to  us,  for  the  most  part,  only  through  their  gar- 
bied  yersions;  yet,  with  all  their* zeal,  they  haye  not 
been  able  so  to  distort,  or  blacken,  or  hide  his  true  line- 
amenta,  but  that  he  still  stands  out  to  an  iropartial  ob- 
aenrer  one  of  the  ablest,  purest,  manliest,  and  most  re- 
spectable  soyerdgns  that  ever  occupied  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan  throne.  His  rapid  rise  from  obscurity  to  the 
pinnacle  of  power,  hia  firm  and  successful  administration 
amid  foreign  assaults  and  domestic  plots,  and  his  reso- 
Inte  prosecution  of  the  reformation  of  the  Church,  all 
indicate  a  w^ise  and  proyident  policy,  graat  yigor,  find 
decision  of  wiU.  His  early  military  life  may  haye  ren- 
dered  him  cruel  and  obstinate,  but  did  not  taint  the  pu- 
rity  of  his  manners.  He  was  in  many  respccts,  and 
particularly  in  a  certain  rugged  and  straightforward 
honesty  and  strangth  of  purpose,  just  the  man  needed 
for  the  times.  How  much  better  and  wiser  he  was  than 
he  appears  we  cannot  say,  but  thcre  is  eyery  reason  to 
bclieye  that  a  fuli  and  fair  yicw  of  his  histoiy,  if  it  could 
now  be  unearthed  from  the  monkish  mbbish,  and  rotten- 
ness,  and  filth  that  haye  oyerwhelmed  it,  would  prezent 
him  in  a  yaatly  mora  fayorable  light  than  that  in  which 
he  has  been  lefŁ  to  stand.     (D.  K;  G.) 

6.  Literaturę.  —  See  Henke  in  ErKh  u.  Gruber,  A  U- 
gemeine  Eneyklopadie,  sect.  ii,  yoL  xyi  (1889),  119  fq.; 
Smith,  JHct,  Greek  and  Roman  Bioff,  yoL  ii,  s.  y. ;  Mar»- 
den,  łli$t,  Christian  Ckurehes  and  Sect»y  ii,  158 ;  Milman, 
Hitt,  Latin  Chrisfiani/tfj  ii,  305  Bq. ;  Gibbon,  Decline  and 
Fali  of  the  Roman  Kmpire,  y,  10  są.;  Reichel,  See  of 
Romę  in  the  Middle  A  gesy  p.  46  sq. ;  Leckey,  Hist.  oj  Mor* 
al$,  ii,  282 ;  Ffoulkes,  Chrisłendom^s  Dtcińons^  yoL  i  and 
ii ;  Hefde,  ConcUietiffesch.  (Freib.  1855) ;  English  transL 
Huftofy  of  Counciit  (Lond.  1872, 8yo),  yoL  i ;  Basmann, 
Politikder  PSpste  (Elbfeld,  1868),  yol.  i;  Hergenr(>ther, 
Photiui  (Regensb.  1867),  yoL  i ;  and  the  refereneesiu  the 
article  Iconocłasm. 

Leo  THE  Maoektian  {}/iayŁvrrivoc  or  Maycrrirof), 
a  commcntator  on  Aristotlo,  ^ourished  during  the  first 
half  of  the  14th  centur^'.  His  first  name,  Leo,  is  fre- 
ąuently  omitted  in  the  MS8.  of  his  works.  He  was  a 
monk,  and  aflerwards  arahbishop  of  My  tilene.  He  wrote 
'EJiriYmmc  tic  ró  Htpi  ipftfiviiac  'Apt<rroTiXovCt  Com- 
mentariu*  in  A  ristotelie  De  InttrpreiaUone  Libntm  (pub- 
lisbed  by  Aldus,  Ycnice,  1503,  folio,  with  the  commcn- 
tary  of  Ammonius,from  which  Leo  borrowed  yer>'  large- 
ly,  and  the  paraplirase  of  Psellus  on  the  same  book  of 
Aristotle,  and  the  commentary  of  Ammonius  on  Aristo- 
tle^s  Categoria  s.  Pradicamenta,  In  the  Latin  title  of 
this  cdition,  by  misprint,  the  author  is  callcd  Margenr 
tinut.  A  Latin  yersion  of  Leo'8  commentary,  by  J.  B. 
Rasarius,  has  been  repeatedly  printed  with  tbe  Latin 
yeruon  of  Ammonius.  Another  Latin  yersion  by  Je- 
rome  Leustrius  has  also  been  printed) : — 'EĘTiyi^aic  uc 
rń.  TlpÓTipa  dva\vKTtKd  tov  'A()tffrorfXoi'c,  CoiunKn" 
łariuś  in  Priora  A  nalylica  A  ristoteHs  (printed  with  the 
commentaiy  of  John  Philoponus  on  the  scmc  work  by 
Trincayellus  [Venice,  1536,  fol.] ;  and  a  Latin  yersion  of 
it  by  Rasarius  has  been  repeatedly  printed,  cither  sep- 
arately  or  with  other  commentarics  on  Aristotle).  The 
following  works  in  MS.  are  ascribed,  but  with  doubtful 
correctness,  to  I-*eo  Magentenus :  Commenfariits  in  Cate- 
goricu  A  ristotelis  (extaiit  in  the  King*s  librar^'^,  Paris) : 
— 'ApicrroTi\ovc  ao^tartf(uv  f\iyxioy  tnfii,rtiaf  iwr- 
poHtio  Arittotelis  De  Sophisficis  Ktenchia ;  and  'Apiff- 
TOTk\ovc  wfpi  tiiropiac  Trpordaiur.    These  two  works 
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are  mentiooed  by  Montfauoon  (BiU.  Coitluu  p.  225) ;  the 
lAtter  ia  pcrhaps  not  a  dUtinct  work,  but  a  portion  of  the 
above.  In  the  MS.  the  author  ia  caUed  Leontiuś  Magm- 
tenus : — CommentariuM  in  Isagogen  ».  Q^inque  Voce»  Por- 
phyriL  Buble  doubts  if  this  work,  which  is  in  the  Me- 
dicean  library  at  Florence  (Bandini,Ca/a^.  Codd,  Laur, 
Medic,  iii,  239),  ia  conectly  ascribed  to  Magentenua.  In 
the  catalogue  of  the  MSSw  in  the  King'8  libnuy  at  Paria 
(ii,  410,  421),  two  MSS^  No.  mdcccxlv  and  mcinxxviii, 
contain  schoUa  on  the  CategorioB,  the  Analgtica  Priora 
et  Patteriora  and  the  Topica  of  Ariatotle,  and  the  Im- 
goge  of  Porphyiy,  by  *'  Magnentiua."  Bahle  oonjec- 
turea,  and  with  probability,  that  Biagnentiua  ia  a  oor- 
zuption  of  Magentenua  or  Magentinua;  if  so,  and  the 
worka  are  aańgned  to  their  real  aathor,  we  muat  add 
the  commentariea  on  Topica  and  Analytica  Poiteriora 
to  the  worka  already  mentioned.  Nioolaua  Comnenus 
Popadopoli  speaka  of  many  other  worka  of  Leo,  but  his 
aathority  ia  of  little  value.  See  Fabriciua,  BibL  Graca, 
iu,  210,218,216,  218,498-,  vii,  717;  viii,  148;  xu,  208; 
Montfauoon,  L  c^  and  p. 219 ;  Buhle,  Opera  AritłoteUsy  i, 
165,  805, 806,  ed.  Bipont ;  Catalog.  MStor.  BibUoth,  Re^ 
gia  (Paria,  1740,  foL),  L  c.--Smith,  DicL  ofGr,  and  Bom, 
Biog.  ii,  744  iiq. 

Leo  OF  MoDENA.    See  Leon  da  Modena. 

Leo  THE  Philosophcr  {Sapient  or  PhUosopkui),  a 
aumame  of  Flayiub  Leo  YI,  emperor  of  Conatantino- 
ple,  noted  aa  the  publiaher  of  the  JSaMKca,wa8  bom  A. 
D.  865,  and  succeoded  hia  fiither,  Baail  I,  the  Macedo- 
niań,  on  March  1, 886«  Hia  reign  preaenta  an  uninter^ 
rupted  seriea  of  wars  and  oonspiraciea.  In  887  and  888 
the  Araba  invaded  Aaia  Minor,  landed  in  Italy  and  Sic- 
ily,  plundered  Samoa  and  other  ialanda  in  the  Archipel- 
ago,  and  until  892  did  away  with  imperial  authority  in 
the  Italian  dominiona.  By  Stylianua,  hia  father-in-law 
and  prime  minister,  Leo  was  aubjected  to  a  bloody  war 
with  the  Bulgariana;  but,  by  involving  them,  through 
intriguea,  in  a  war  with  the  Hungarians,  he  auocceded 
in  bringing  the  war  with  himsclf  to  a  apeedy  termina- 
tion.  The  foUowing  yeara  were  rendcred  remarkabie 
by  sereral  conspiraciea  against  his  life.  That  of  895 
pToved  nearly  fatal;  it  waa  fortuuately  disoovered  in 
time,  and  quelled  by  one  Samonaa,  who,  in  reward,  was 
created  patrician,  and  enjoyed  the  emperor'8  favor  until 
910,  when,  suspected  of  treachery,  and  accused  of  abuae 
of  his  position,  he  was  aentenced  to  perpetual  impriaon- 
ment.  At  the  opening  of  the  lOth  century,  the  Arabs 
and  northem  neighbors  of  the  empire  madc  another  at- 
tack  on  the  imperial  poaaeasions.  The  formcr  once 
morę  invaded  Sicily,  and  took  Tauromenium,  and  in 
904  appeared  in  the  harbor  of  Theasalonica  with  a  nn- 
merous  fleet,  aoon  madę  themselves  mastera  of  this 
aplcndid  city,  destroyed  a  great  portion  of  it,  plundered 
the  inhabitanta  generally,  and  lefl  laden  with  booty  and 
captives.  Leo  died  in  911.  He  was  married  four  times, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  waa  excluded  from  the  com- 
munion  with  the  faithful  by  the  patriarch  Nicolaus,  as 
the  Greek  Church  only  tolerated  a  second  marriage ;  it 
censured  a  third,  and  condemned  a  fourth  aa  an  atiocioua 
sin. 

How  Leo  came  by  the  exalted  name  of  Philosopher 
it  is  difficult  to  understand,  except  it  be  taken  in  an 
ironical  sense.  Gibbon,  with  a  few  striking  words,  gives 
the  following  character  to  this  emperor:  "His  mind 
was  tingcd  with  the  most  puerile  superatition ;  the  in- 
fluence of  the  clcrgy  and  the  errors  of  the  people  were 
consecrated  by  his  laws ;  and  the  oracles  of  Leo,  which 
reveal  in  prophetic  style  the  fates  of  the  empire,  are 
founded  in  the  arts  of  astrology  and  divination.  If  we 
stiU  Lnquire  the  reason  of  his  sagę  appoUation,  it  can 
only  be  replied  that  the  son  of  Bisil  was  only  less  igno- 
rant than  the  greater  part  of  his  contemporarics  in 
Church  and  Sute ;  that  his  education  had  been  directetl 
by  the  Icamed  Photius,  and  that  seyeral  books  of  pro- 
fane  and  ecclesiastical  science  were  composed  by  the 
pen  or  in  the  name  of  the  imperial  philosopher.'* 

In  speaking  of  Leo*s  Uterary  merita,  it  ia  neceaaary  to 


aay  a  few  worda  of  hia  legialation.  In  hia  time  the  Łatio 
language  had  long  ceased  to  be  the  official  langnage  of 
the  Eaatem  empire,  and  had  gradually  fallen  iuto  soch 
disuae  aa  only  to  be  known  to  a  few  scholara,  meichanta, 
or  navigatorB.  The  original  laws,  being  written  in  Lat- 
in,  opposed  a  aerioua  obatacle  to  a  fair  and  quick  admin- 
istration  of  juatice ;  and  the  emperor  Baail  I,  the  father 
of  Leo,  formed  and  partly  executed  the  plan  of  isauing 
an  authorized  venion  of  the  codę  and  digest.  This  plan 
waa  carried  out  by  Leo,  who  was  aUy  aaaisted  by  8aba- 
thina,  the  oommander  of  the  imperial  Ufe-guarda.  The 
new  Greek  Yeraion  is  known  under  the  title  of  BaotAc- 
nai  Aiara^ccc,  or,  shortly,  BaffcAicat ;  in  Latin,  BasiUea, 
which  meana  "Imperial  Conatitutions"  or  ^^Lawa.**  U 
ia  dirided  into  8ixty  books,  8ubdivided  into  titlets  and 
containa  the  whole  of  Justinian'8  legialation,  viz.  the 
Institutea,  the  Digeat,  the  Codex,  and  the  NoveUff; 
alao  such  oonstitutions  aa  were  iaaued  by  the  auoceason 
of  Juatinian  down  to  Leo  Y I.  There  are,  however,  many 
lawa  of  the  Digeat  omitted  in  the  Baailica,  while  they 
contain,  on  the  other  hand,  a  conaideiable  number  of 
lawa,  or  extracta  from  ancient  juriata,  not  in  the  DigesL 
The  Baailica  likewise  give  many  early  oonatitotiona  not 
in  Justinian'8  Codex.  They  were  afterwarda  revi8ed  by 
the  son  of  Leo,  Conatantine  Parph3nrogenitua.  For  the 
variouft  editiona  pubUshed  of  the  BatiUca,  aee  Smith, 
Diet.  of  Greek  and  Ronian  Biog,  ii,  741. 

The  principal  worka  written,  or  auppoaed  to  be  writ- 
ten, by  Leo  YI  of  special  intereat  to  ua  are,  1.  Oraemla^ 
written  in  Greek  iambic  Yerse,  and  acoompanied  by 
maiginal  drawings,  on  the  &te  of  the  future  empcrora 
and  patriarcha  of  Conatantinople,  showing  tbe  auper- 
stition  of  Leo  if  he  belieyed  in  his  divination,  and  tbat 
of  the  people  if  they  bcltcved  in  the  abeurd  predidion^ 
The  aeyenteenth  oracie,  on  the  restoration  of  Conatanti- 
nople, waa  published  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  John  Leun- 
dayius  (ad  calcem  Const.  Manasaie,  BaaiL  1573,  H\6), 
Janus  Rutgersius  edited  the  other  8ixteeu,  with  a  Latin 
veT8ion  by  Geoi^  Dousa-(Leyden,  1618,  4to).  Other 
editiona,  Epositiont  delii  Oracoli  di  Leoni  imperatore,  by 
T.  Patricius  (Brixen,  1596),  by  Petrus  Lambeciua,  with 
a  reyised  text  from  an  Ami^erdam  Godex,  also  notca 
and  new  translation  (Par.  1655,  foL,  ad  calcem  Cbdini). 
A  German  and  a  Latin  translation  by  John  and  Theo- 
dore  de  Bry  a|ipeared  (Frankf.  1597, 4to).  It  ia  doubts 
ful  whether  Leo  is  actually  the  author  of  the  OzacieaL 
Fabricius  gtyes  a  leamed  ^squi8ition  on  the  aubject: — 
2.  Oraiiones,  mostly  on  theological  subjects :  one  of  them 
appeared  in  a  Latin  yersion  by  F.  Metius,  in  Baroniua^a 
Annales;  nine  others  by  Gretserus,  in  the  14th  yolome 
of  his  Opera  (Ingolstadt,  1660,  4to) ;  three  othen,  to*- 
gether  with  seven  of  those  published  by  Grctserua,  by 
Combefis,  in  tłie  Ist  yolume  of  his  Biblioth.  Pał,  Graro" 
Lat.  A  ucłor,  (Paris,  1648,  folio) ;  Orałio  de  Sto,  A'ico/b, 
Greek  and  Latin,  by  Petrus  Possime  (Toulouse,  1654. 
4to) ;  Oratio  de  Sto,  Chryaosłomo,  restored  from  the  life 
of  that  father  by  Georgiua  Alexandrinus  in  the  8th  vo]- 
ume  of  the  Savilian  ed.  of  Cbrysoetom  (Antwerp,  1614, 
folio) ;  some  others  in  Combefis,  BibUotk.  Condonatoria, 
in  the  BibUotk,  Patrum  Lugdun,,  and  disperaed  in  other 
works;  Ijeoni  Imp,  llomilia  nuncprimum  rulgafa  Grace 
et  Latine  fjusdefngue  qua  Phołiana  est  Conjutatio,  a 
Scipione  Maffei  (Padua,  1751,  Svo) :-- S,  Epistoła  ad 
Omarum  Saracenum  de  Fidei  Christianie  Verifatf  ei  Sar- 
cenorum  Erronhfts  (in  Latin  [Lyons,  1509J  by  Champe- 
rius,  who  translatcd  a  Chaldsean  yersion  of  the  (rreck 
original,  which  seems  to  be  lost :  the  aamc  in  the  differ- 
ent  BiUuyth,  Patritm,  and  scparately  by  Prof.  Schware 
in  the  Program,  of  the  Uniycrsity  of  Lcipeic,  in  tbe  yoar 
1786) : — 4.'H  yfyowla  Siarttfrwatę  3rn|>d  rott  Baatki^c 
Aiówoc  Tov  iof^oity  r.r.X.,  DisposUio  facta  per  Imper^ 
atorem  f.,eorUem  Sapientem,  etc  (Greek  and  Latin,  by  J. 
Leunclayius,  in  Jus  Grmco^Romanum ;  by  Jac  Goar,  ad 
calcem  Codini,  Par.  1648,  folio) : — 5.  Eic  nc  Mot'OfAtpiov, 
In  spectaatlum  Unitts  Dei,  an  epigram  of  little  yalne. 
with  notes  by  Brodieus  and  Opeopanis,  in  Epigram,  libri 
vii,  ediL  Wechel  (Frankfort.  1600).    See  Zoiuaaa,  ii,  174, 
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etc ;  Gedrenną  p.  591,  etc ;  Joel,  p.  179,  etc ;  Manasa.  p. 
108,  etc ;  Glycas.  p.  296,  etc ;  Geneaiua,  p.  61,  etc ;  Co- 
din.  p.  68,  etc ;  Fabriciits,  BibUotheea  Graxa,  Tii,  693  8q. ; 
Hamberger,  Nachrichien  von  Gelehrtm  M&mem ;  Cave, 
HisL  Litt. ;  Hanklas,  Seripł,  BffzanL ;  Oudln,  CommetU, 
de  SS,  EccL  ii,  394  aq.— Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Biog,  ii,  739  aq. 

Leo  OF  Saint-Jean,  a  Fretich  theologian  and  eon- 
troveniaUst,  was  bom  at  Rennes  July  9, 1600.  He  en- 
tered  the  Carmelite  oonvent  when  quite  young,  and,  be- 
ing  greatly  esteemed  by  the  order,  he  Buccessively  tilled 
oearly  all  the  positiona  in  their  gifl.  He  died  at  the 
convent  "  des  BiUettes,"  Dec  80, 1671.  He  wrote  Car^ 
melus  resUhituB  (Par.  1684, 4to) : — Encychp.  PratmUsum, 
teu  tapieiUiiE  umver»atis  delmeaiio,  etc  (1635,  4to) : — 
Uiri,  CarmeUL  proptacuB  Turonmńs  (1640,  4to).  Hb 
sermona  were  published  imder  the  title  Iai  Somme  des 
Sermons  parenłłigueM  et  panegyriąwes  (1671-75,  4  yols. 
foL).    See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generaie,  xxx,  738. 

Leo  Stypiota,  or  Styppa,  or  Stypa  (2rviriyc), 
patriarch  of  Constantlnople  in  the  12th  century  (A.D. 
1131  to  1143),  flourished  until  about  the  time  of  the  ac- 
oession  of  the  Byzantine  emperor  Manuel  Cktmnenus. 
A  decree  of  Leo  Stypiota  on  the  lawfulnesa  of  certain 
marriages  is  given  in  the  Jus  OHentale  of  Bonefidns 
(BfOfŁoi  'Apxi^Nzrun>(,  Sanciiotu  Pontific,  p.  59),  and  in 
the  Jus  Graco^Bonumum  of  LeundaTiua  (liber  iii,  yoL 
i,  {k  217).  He  is  often  cited  by  Nioolaus  Comnenus  Po- 
padopolL  See  Fabricius,  BibL  Grac  yiii,  721 ;  xi,  666. 
—Smith,  Diet.  Greek  and  Roman  Biog,  ii,  745. 

Łeo  OF  Thessalonica,  an  eminent  Byzantine  phi- 
keopher  and  ecdeaiastic  of  the  9th  centor}',  chaiacter- 
ized  by  his  devotion  to  leaming,  studied  grammar  and 
poetiy  at  Constantlnople,  and  rhetońc  philosophy,  and 
uitbmetic  under  Michał  Fsellus  on  the  isłand  of  An- 
drcM,  and  at  the  monasteriea  on  the  adjacent  part  of 
oontinental  Gzeece.  He  afterwaida  settled  at  Constan- 
tinopk  and  became  an  instmctor.  Introduced  to  the 
Dotice  of  emperor  Theophilus,  he  was  appointed  public 
teacher  or  profesaor,  and  the  Church  of  the  Forty  Mar- 
tyrs  waa  aasigned  him  for  a  schooL  Soon  after  the 
patiiazch  John,  who  appears  hitherto  to  haYe  neglect- 
ed  his  leained  kinsman,  promoted  Leo  to  the  archbiah- 
opric  of  Tfaeeaalonica.  Upon  the  death  of  Theophilus 
(A.D.  842),  when  the  gOYemment  came  into  the  hands 
of  Theodora,  the  iconoclaatic  party  was  oyerthrown,  and 
Leo  and  John  were  deposed  from  their  sees;  but  Leo, 
whoee  worth  seems  to  hsYe  secured  respect,  escaped  the 
nlTerings  which  fell  to  his  kin8man's  lot;  and  when 
Gaeaar  Bardaa,  anxion8  for  the  reYiYal  of  leaming,  es- 
tablisbed  the  matheroatical  school  at  the  palące  of  Mag- 
oama,  in  Constantlnople,  Leo  was  placed  at  the  head. 
Leo  waa  ttill  liYing  in  A.D.  869:  how  much  later  is  not 
biown.  Symeon  {De  Mich,  et  Theodora,  c  46)  has  de- 
*:rU)ed  a  remarkable  method  of  telegraphic  communi- 
cition  inYented  by  Leo,  and  practiced  in  the  rcigns  of 
Theophilus  and  his  son  Michael.  Fires  kindled  at  cer- 
tain faoois  of  the  day  oouYeyed  inteUigoice  of  hoetile 
UM^Tsiona,  battlea,  conflagraUons,  and  the  other  inci- 
dents  of  war,  from  the  confines  of  Syria  to  Constantino- 
^ :  the  hoor  of  kindling  indicating  the  naturę  of  the 
•cndent,  aooording  to  an  arranged  pian,  marked  on  the 
dial-pjate  of  a  dock  kept  in  the  castle  of  Lusus,  neor 
Tanus,  and  of  a  oorresponding  one  kept  in  the  palące  at 
Cnostantinople.  The  Mi^o^oc  irpoyroanKfi,  Afethodus 
Progmutica,  or  instnictions  for  diYining  by  the  Gospel 
or  Paalter,  by  Leo  Sapiens,  in  the  Medicean  Library  at 
florence  (Bandini,  Caialog,  Codd,  Laur.  Medic.  iii,  339), 
i*  pcrhaps  by  anoUier  Leo.  Combefis  was  dispoeed  to 
cUim  ibr  Leo  of  Thessalonica  the  authorship  of  the  cel- 
^biated  Xpif9fio(,  Oraeula,  which  are  commonly  as- 
cńbcd  to  the  emperor  Leo  VI,  Sapiens,  or  the  Wise,  and 
^e  been  i^peatedly  published.  But  Leo  of  Thessalo- 
nica ii  generally  dcsignated  in  the  Byzantine  writers 
^  pkHosopher  (^Aóiro^c),  not  the  wise  (oo^óc) ;  and 
if  the  pobliahed  Oraeula  ars  a  pert  of  the  series  men- 


tioned  by  Zonaras  (xv,  21),  they  must  be  oldcr  than 
either  the  emperor  or  Leo  of  Thessalonica.  See  Fabri- 
dus,  BibL  Grteca,  iY,  148,  158;  Yii,  697;  xi,  665;  Alla- 
tius,  De  PseUis,  c  8-6 ;  Labbe,  De  Byzant  Hisłor,  Scrip- 
torUnts  nporptirrueóv,  pt.  ii,  p,  45.— Smith,  Dto.  o/Grk, 
and  Rom.  Biog.  ii,  745  8q. 

Łeo  THE  TiiRACLiN  (slso  the  Greai),  or  Flayius 
Leo  i,  emperor  of  Constantlnople,  was  biom  in  Thrace 
of  obscure  parents,  entered  the  military  serYice,  and  roso 
to  high  rank.  At  the  death  of  the  emperor  Marcian  in 
A.D.  457,  he  commanded  a  body  of  troops  near  Selym- 
bria,  and  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  soldiers,  at  the 
insŁigatiou  of  Aspar,  a  Gothic  chief,  who  commanded 
the  auxiliaries.  The  seiiate  of  Constantlnople  confirmed 
the  choice,  and  the  patriarch  Anatolius  crowned  him. 
This  is  said  to  haYe  been  the  flrst  instance  of  an  emper- 
or receiYing  the  crown  from  the  hands  of  a  bishop,  a 
ceremony  which  was  afterwards  adopted  by  all  other 
Christian  princes,  and  from  which  the  deigy,  as  Gibbon 
Justly  olńerYes,  haYe  deduced  the  most  formidable 
consequence8.  See  Inyestiture.  Leo  followed  the 
measures  of  Marcian  against  the  Eutychians,  who  had 
been  condemned  as  heretics,  and  who  had  recently  ex- 
cited  a  tumult  at  Alexandria,  had  killed  the  bishop, 
and  placed  one  i£lurus  in  his  stead.  Aspar  for  a  time 
screened  i£lurus;  but  Leo  at  last  had  him  exiled,  and 
an  orthodox  bishop  put  in  his  place  The  Uuns,  haY- 
ing  entered  the  province  of  Dacia,  were  defeated  by  the 
imperial  troops,  and  a  son  of  Attila  was  killed  in  the 
battlc  Soon  after,  Leo,  in  concert  with  Authemius, 
emperor  of  the  West,  prepared  a  numerous  fleet,  with  a 
large  body  of  troops  on  board,  for  the  recovery  of  Afri- 
ca,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Yandals.  Part  of  the 
expedition  attacked  and  took  the  isłand  of  Sardinia ;  the 
rest  landcd  in  Libya,  and  took  Tripolis  and  other  towns; 
but  the  delay  and  mismanagcmcnt  of  the  commandcr, 
who  was  Leo's  brother-in-Iaw,  gave  time  to  Genseric  to 
make  his  preparations.  Coming  out  of  the  harbor  of 
Carthage  by  iiight,  with  fire-ships  impelled  by  a  fair 
wind,  he  set  fire  to  many  of  the  im|)erial  ships,  dispersed 
the  rest,  and  obliged  the  expedition  to  leaYe  the  coast 
of  Africa.  Leo  died  in  January,  474. — English  Cgcłopa' 
dia,  8.  V. ;  Smith,  Diet.  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biographg 
and  Mythology,  ii,  734. 

Łeo  I,  saint  and  pope,  sumamed  the  Greai,  noted  as 
the  real  founder  of  the  papacy,  was  bom  about  the  year 
390,  thongh  the  exact  datę  is  not  aacertained.  We 
haYe  also  no  precise  Information  as  to  his  birthplaoe;  for 
while  the  liber  powlificałis  describes  him  as  a  Tuscan, 
and  names  Quintianus  as  his  father,  Que8nel,  on  the  au- 
thority  of  an  expression  in  one  of  Leo*s  own  letters 
(xxxi,  4),  and  an  account  of  his  dection  by  a  certain  Pros- 
per, stated  that  he  was  bom  at  Bome,  and  this  opinion 
has  been  acoepted  without  further  inquiry  by  most  sub- 
8equent  ecdesiastical  writers.  While  yet  an  acoly te,  Leo 
was  dispatched,  in  A.D.  418,  to  Carthage,  for  the  purpose 
of  conYcying  to  Aurelius  and  the  other  African  bishops 
the  sentiments  of  Zosimus  conceming  the  Pelagian  doc- 
trines  of  CcBlestius  (q.  y.).  Under  Celestine  (q.  y.)  he 
discharged  the  duties  of  a  deacon ;  and  the  reputation 
eYen  then  (431)  enjoyed  by  him  is  clearly  indicated  by 
the  terms  of  the  epistle  prefixed  to  the  seYcn  books  De 
Incamatione  Chrisfi  of  Cassianus,  who  at  his  reąuest 
had  nndertaken  this  work  against  the  Nestorian  here- 
sy.  About  this  time  he  was  applied  to  by  Cyrii  of  Alex- 
andria  to  settle  a  difficulty  between  JuYenal,  bishop  of 
Jemsalem,  and  the  primate  of  the  ecdesiastical  proY- 
ince  of  Jerusalem.  HaYing  obtained  a  great  reputation 
for  his  knowledge,  energy,  and  untiring  actiYity,  he  fail- 
ed  not  to  secure  the  fuU  confidence  of  Sixtus  III  (482-^ 
440),  to  whom  he  rendered  Yaluable  serYice.  in  seYeral 
important  offices  intrusted  to  him.  Attracting  also  the 
notice  of  Yalentinian  III,  he  undertook,  by  reąuest  of 
this  emperor,  a  mission  to  Gaul,  to  soothe  the  formidable 
dissensions  exi8ting  between  the  two  generals  A^tius 
and  Albinua.  While  Leo  was  engaged  in  this  delicate  ne- 
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gotiadon,  which  was  conducted  with  smguUr  prudence 
and  perfect  success,  Sixtus  III  died,  Aug.  8, 440,  and  by 
the  unanimous  yoice  of  the  clergy  and  laity  the  abeent 
deacon  Leo  was  chosen  to  fili  the  vacant  seat.     Envovs 
were  at  once  sent  to  Gatd  to  appńse  him  of  his  election, 
and  having  retumed  to  Korne  he  was  dtdy  installed, 
Sept.  29, 440.    Both  the  Sute  and  the  Church  were  then 
in  a  critical  poaition ;  the  former  in  oonsequence  of  the 
freąuent  inrasions  of  barbańans ;  the  Church  through 
its  inner  dissensions  and  quarrels.     Frora  the  earliest 
ages  tintil  this  epoch  no  man  who  combincd  lufty  ambi- 
tion  with  commanding  intellect  and  iKilitical  dcxteńty 
bad  presided  over  the  Roman  sec ;  and  although  its  in- 
fluence had  gradunlly  increased,  and  many  of  its  bishops 
had  sought  to  cxtend  and  confirm  that  influence,  yet 
they  had  merely  availed  thcrasclyes  of  accidental  cir- 
cumstances  to  augment  their  own  pcrsonal  authority, 
withoat  acting  upon  any  distinct  and  well-devised 
scheme.     But  Leo,  while  he  zealously  watched  oyer  his 
own  peculiar  flock,  concentrated  all  the  powers  of  bis 
energetic  mind  upon  one  great  design,  which  hc  seems 
to  have  formed  at  a  very  early  period,  and  which  he 
kept  steadfastly  in  view  during  a  long  and  ercntful 
life,  following  it  out  with  consummate  boldness,  per- 
Bcverancc,  and  talent.     This  was  nothing  less  than  the 
establishment  of  the  ^  apostolic  chair**  as  a  spiritual  su- 
premicy  over  evcry  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
the  exclusive  appropriation  for  its  occupant  of  the  title 
of  Papa,  or  father  of  the  wholc  Christian  world.     Leo 
may  thcrefore  be  regarded  as  the  precursor  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  and  in  this  respect  certainly  deserved  the  sur- 
name  of  Great,  which  was  given  him.     The  evil  days 
amid  which  his  lot  was  cast  were  not  unfavorable,  as 
might  at  first  sight  be  supposed,  to  such  a  project.    The 
contending  parties  among  the  orthodox  clergy,  terrified 
by  the  rapid  progress  of  Arianism,were  well  disposed  to 
refer  their  minor  disputes  to  arbitration.    Leo,  who  well 
knew,  from  the  example  of  his  predecessor  Innocent  I, 
that  the  transition  is  casy  from  instruction  to  command, 
in  the  numerous  and  elaborate  replies  which  he  addre^- 
ed  to  inquirie3  proceeding  from  various  quarters,  studi- 
ously  adopted  a  tonę  of  absolute  infallibility,  and  as- 
Bumcd  the  right  of  enforcing  obcdience  to  his  decisions 
as  an  unquestionable  prerogatire  of  his  office,  deriving 
authority  for  such  a  poaition  from  the  rclation  of  Peter 
to  Christ  and  to  the  other  apostles.    Ile  represented  Pe- 
ter as  most  intimately  connected  with  Christ :  "  Petrum 
in  consortinm  indivtdun  unitatis  assumtum,id  quod  ipse 
erat,  voluit  nominari  dicendo:  Tu  es  Petrus  et  super 
hanc  petram  sedificabo  ecclesiam  meam,  ut  leterni  tem- 
pli  ndificatio,  mirabili  munere  gratia  dei,  in  Petri  solid- 
itate  consisteret ;  hac  ecclesiam  suam  firmitate  coirobo- 
rans,  ut  ilłam  nec  humana  temeritas  posset  appeterc,  nec 
portsB  contra  illam  inferi  pravalerenŁ"  (/^ettcr«,  x,  1). 
This  community  of  person  into  which  the  Lord  received 
Peter  is  then  madę  to  extend  into  a  community  of  pow- 
er :  "  Quia  tu  es  Petrus,  L  e.  cum  ego  sim  lapis  angularis, 
qui  facio  utraque  unum,  ego  fundamcntum,  prteter  quod 
nemo  potest  aliud  ponere;  tamen  tu  quoque  petra  es, 
quia  mca  virtute  solidaris,  et  ąvud  mihi  potestate  sunt 
propria,  sint  tibi  mecum  participatione  commnnia'*  {Leł- 
tera,  iv,  2).     Peter  had  hieen  received  into  the  commu- 
nity of  i)erson  with  the  Ix)rd  as  a  reward  for  his  recog- 
nition  aud  worship  of  Christ :  true,  he  had  denied  his 
Master,  but  this  the  I>ord  had  intentionally  permittod  to 
happcn.    But,  in  comparison  with  the  other  apostles,  he 
possesscd  not  only  aU  that  cvery  one  of  them  did,  but 
also  much  that  the  othcrs  did  not  {lAttera,  iv,  2),  and 
was  their  original  chief:  "  Transivit  quidem  etiam  in 
alios  ap<jstolo8  jus  potestatis  istius  (ligandi  et  solvendi) 
et  ad  omnes  ccclcsias  principes  decreti  hujus  constitutio 
oommeavit,  sed  non  frustra  uni  coramendatur,  quod  om- 
nibus intimetur.    Pctru  enim  ideo  hoc  singularitcr  cred- 
itur,  qui  cunctis  ecclesise  rcctoribus  Petri  forma  prsDjwn- 
itor."    It  is  only  in  him  that  the  apostles  were  intruste*! 
with  their  miraion— in  him  they  are  all  saved ;  nnd  it  is 
for  this  rcason  that  the  Lord  takes  spccial  care  of  him. 


and  that  hia  faith  is  prayed  for  spedally,  ^  tanąuam  alio 
rum  status  certior  sit  futonis,  si  mens  prtncipb  vicŁa  non 
fnerit.**  After  identifying  the  Church  with  the  incar- 
nation  of  Christ,  Leo  identifles  Peter  with  Christ.  This 
primacy  of  Peter  oontinues,  tberefore,  for  while  the  faith 
of  Peter  is  retained,  all  the  privileges  attached  to  this 
faith  in  Peter  remain  also.  This  primacy  cofiŁinaes 
among  the  foUowen  of  Peter,  for  they  hołd  the  same  re^ 
latiou  towards  Peter  that  Peter  held  towards  Christ ;  as 
Christ  was  in  Peter,  so  is  Peter  in  his  successors;  it  is 
still  Peter  who,  through  them,  fuUils  the  command  of 
Christ,  ^Feed  my  aheep  r — ^  Christus  tantam  potentiam 
dedit  ei,  quem  totius  ecdesise  principem  fecit,  ut  si  quid 
etiam  uostris  temporibus  recte  per  nos  agitur  rectequc 
disponitur,  illius  operibus,  illins  sit  gubemaculis  dcpu- 
tandum,  cui  dictum  est :  Et  tu  conrersus  confimm  fratres 
tuos"  (Sermon,  iv,  4).  While  affecting  the  utmost  hu< 
mility  when  speaking  of  himself  personally  as  uuwor- 
thy  of  his  liigh  office,  he  speaks  of  that  offioe  itaclf  as 
the  most  exalted  station. 

It  was  morę  difficult  for  Leo,  however,  to  proye  that 
the  bishop  of  Romę  is  the  successor  of  St.  Peter.    Korne, 
says  Leo,  bas  bcen  glorified  by  the  death  of  the  two 
greatest  apostles,  Peter  and  Paid,  who  brought  the  Gos- 
pel to  the  Etemal  City;  and  Leo  claims  to  discoyer  a 
si)ecial  Providence  in  this  coming  of  Peter  to  Romę,  so 
that  that  city  should  through  him  and  in  him  become 
the  centrę  of  the  Christian  world.     "  L^t  hujus  enarra- 
bilis  gratise  (incamationis)  per  totum  mundum  diffun- 
deretur  eifectus,  Romauum  rcgnum  diyina  proyidentia 
pneparayit;  cujus  ad  eos  limites  incrementa  perducta 
sunt,  quibus  conctamm  undique  gentium  yicina  et  con- 
tigua  esset  uniyersitas.     Disposito  namque  diyinitiis 
operi  maxime  congruebat,  ut  multa  regna  uno  confoede- 
rarentur  imperio  et  cito  penrios  haberet  populos  pnedi- 
catio  generalis,  quos  unius  teneret  regimen  ciyitatis" 
{Serm,  lxxxii,  2).    Ilere,  flnding  dogmatical  ai^ments 
unayailable  for  his  purpose,  Leo  tums  to  history,  which 
he  arranges  to  suit  himself.     With  regard  now  to  the 
relation  existing  between  the  bishop  of  Romę  and  the 
other  bishops,  Leo  sa3r8  expre88ly,  **  All  the  bishops  haye 
indeed  the  same  offioe,  but  not  the  same  power.     For 
eyen  among  the  apostles,  although  they  were  all  called 
apostles,  there  existed  a  remarkable  distinction,  for  one 
only,  Peter,  held  the  first  rank.     From  this  results  the 
difference  among  the  bishops.     It  is  a  fundamenta!  law 
of  the  Church  that  all  haye  not  the  equal  right  to  ex- 
press  all  things,  but  that  in  each  proyinoe  there  is  one 
(the  bbhop  of  the  principal  place  in  the  proyince)  who 
has  the  first  yoice  among  his  brethren.     Again,  those 
who  occupy  morę  important  sees  (the  roetiDp<^itans  of 
dioceses)  haye  still  greater  power.     But  the  directioa 
of  the  whole  Church  is  the  care  of  the  chair  of  St.  Peter, 
and  no  one  can  take  anything  away  from  him  who  i^ 
the  head  of  aU."  Potent  but  unconscious  instmments  i.i 
forwaiding  Ijeo's  ambitious  schemes  were  found  in  the 
barbarian  chiefs  whose  power  was  not  yet  Consolidated, 
and  who  were  eager  to  propitiate  one  who  possessed 
such  weight  with  the  pnesthood,  and  through  them 
could  eithcr  calm  into  submission  or  exctte  to  lebellion 
an  ignorant  and  fanatic  multitude.     But,  though  the 
minds  of  men  were  in  some  degree  prepared  and  dis- 
posed to  yield  to  such  domination,  it  was  scaroely  to  be 
expected  that  ihe  effort  should  not  proyoke  jealousy  and 
resistance.    A  strong  opposition  was  speedily  ot^anized 
both  in  the  West  and  in  the  East,  and  soon  assomed  the 
attitude  of  open  deflance.     In  the  West  the  contest  was 
brought  to  an  issue  by  the  controyersy  with  Hilari'  of 
Arles  (see  Hilarics  Arblatensfr)  conceming  the  dep- 
osition  of  Chelidonius,  bishop  of  Vesontio  (Besancon), 
who  had  married  a  widów,  which  was  forbidden  by  the 
canons.     Chelidonius  appealed  to  Leo,  who  reinstated 
him  in  his  see.    Hilary  was  summoned  to  Roroe  upon 
screral  charges  brought  against  him  by  other  bishops 
of  Gaul,  to  whom  his  8everity  was  obnoxiou8;  and  Leo 
obtained  a  rescript  from  the  emperor  Yalentinian  III 
suspending  Hilary  from  his  episoopal  office.    Thia  aua- 
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penAion,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  lasting, 
although  the  fact  has  beeu  taken  hołd  of  by  controver- 
ńal  writen  as  a  Btretch  of  jurisdiction  in  the  see  of 
Uome.    Que8nel  published  a  dissertation  apon  this  con- 
tioversv  in  his  edition  of  the  works  of  Leo  (Paris,  1675). 
The  total  defeat  and  8evere  punbhment  of  the  Gallican 
bishop  filled  his  supportera  with  terror,  and  the  edict 
of  Yalentinian  senred  as  a  sort  of  charter,  in  virtue  of 
which  the  Koman  bishope  esercised  for  centuries  un- 
disputed  jurisdiction  over  France,  Spain,  Germany,  and 
ftitain.    In  the  £ast  the  struggle  was  much  morę  com- 
plicated  and  the  result  much  less  satisfactory.     The  ar- 
chimandrite  Eutyches  (q.  v.),  in  bis  vehement  denunci- 
atiou  of  Nestorius,  having  been  betrayed  into  erron,  very 
different,  indeed,  but  considered  equally  dangerous,  was 
snathematized,  depoeed,  and  eiccommunicated,  in  A.D. 
448,  by  the  synod  of  Constantinople.    Against  this  sen- 
tence  he  aought  redress  by  soliciting  the  interference  of 
the  bishops  of  Alexandna  and  Komę.    His  cause  was 
eagerly  espoused  by  the  former.    As  for  Leo,  he  wrote 
to  the  patriarch  Flavianus  (q.  t.),  teUing  him  that  "  he 
hsd  been  informed  of  the  disturbances  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  Church  of  Constantinople  by  the  emperor, 
and  was  surprised  that  Flavianus  had  not  at  oncc  writ- 
ten  to  him  about  it,  and  informed  him  thereof  before 
the  subject  had  been  disdosed  to  any  one  else."    Leo 
sluio  informed  Flavianus  that  he  had  receiyed  a  letter 
from  Eutyches  oomplaining  that  his  exoommunication 
had  been  without  just  cause,  and  that  his  appeal  to 
Romę  had  not  been  considered.    Flarianus  was  to  send 
to  Romę  a  competent  enroy,  with  fuli  information  of  all 
the  particolars  of  the  case,  to  reuder  finał  judgment  in 
the  matter.     In  a  case  like  the  present,  says  Leo,  in 
bb  oonclosion,  the  first  thuig  of  all  to  be  attended  to  is 
*^ttt  sine  strepitu  concertationum  et  custodiatur  caritas 
et  Teritas  defendatur.'*     In  a  letter  of  the  same  datę  to 
the  emperor,  Leo  rejoices  that  Theodosius  has  not  only 
a  royal,  but  also  a  priestly  heart,  and  carefully  guarded 
against  schism,  for  ^  the  statc  sjso  is  in  the  best  con- 
didon  wben  the  holy  Trinity  is  worshipped  in  unity." 
Meanwhile  a  generał  councił  was  sumrooned  to  be  held 
on  the  Ist  of  August,  449,  at  Ephesus,  and  thither  the 
smbasBadon  of  Leo  repaired,  for  the  purpose  of  reading 
publicły  the  above  letter  to  Flavianu8.     But  a  great 
majority  of  the  congregated  fathers,  acting  under  con- 
tro! of  the  president,  Dioscurus  of  Alexandria,  refused 
to  listen  to  the  document,  passed  tumultuously  a  series 
of  rsEolutions  farorable  to  Eutyches,  excommunicated 
the  most  zealous  of  his  opponents,  and  not  only  treated 
the  Roman  enroys  with  indignity,  but  even  offered  vio- 
lence  to  their  persona.     Henoe  this  assembly,  whose 
acta  were  all  subseąuently  annuUed,  is  known  in  eccłe- 
siastical  history  as  the  Synodus  Lairocinalii.     The  ve- 
heneot  oomplaints  addressed  to  Theodosius  by  the  or- 
tbodox  leaders  prored  fruitless,  and  the  triumph  of  their 
oppooents  was  for  a  time  complete,  when  the  sudden 
death  of  the  emperor,  in  450,  again  awakened  the  hopes 
and  called  forth  the  e^ertions  of  Leo.     In  conseąuence 
of  the  pressing  representationa  of  his  envoys,  Anatolius, 
the  suocesBor  of  Flairianus,  together  with  all  the  cłergy 
of  Constantinople,  was  induoed  to  subecribe  the  Gon- 
fesńon  of  Faith  contained  in  the  Epistle  to  Flarianus, 
snd  to  transmit  it  for  signatnre  to  all  the  dioceses  of 
the  East.    Enoouraged  by  this  success,  Leo  solicited 
the  new  m<Miarch,  Marclan,  to  snmmon  a  grand  council 
for  the  finał  adjostment  of  the  que0tion  conceming  the 
Batore  of  Christ,  which  s^  proTed  a  source  of  discord, 
sod  strained  erery  nerve  to  have  it  held  in  Italy,  where 
hia  own  adherenta  would  necessarily  have  preponderated. 
In  this,  howeyer,  he  failed,.aa  the  councił  was  held  at 
Chalcedon  in  October,  451.    Although  the  Koman  leg- 
atet,  whose  language  was  of  the  most  imperious  de- 
wań^iaa,  did  not  fail  broadly  to  assert  the  pretensions 
pttt  forth  by  the  representatiye  of  SU  Peter,  at  first  all 
woit  amoothly.     The  Epistle  to  Flarianus  was  ad- 
Btttttd  as  a  młe  of  faith  for  the  guidance  of  the  uiii- 
Tcnsl  Church,  and  no  protest  was  entered  against  the 


spirit  of  arrogant  assumption  in  which  it  was  conceiyed. 
But  when  the  whole  of  the  speciał  business  was  con- 
cluded,  at  the  yery  last  sitting,  a  formal  resolution  was 
proposed  and  passed,  to  the  ettect  that  whiłe  the  Roman 
see  was,  in  yirtue  of  its  antiquity,  entitled  to  takc  for- 
mal precedence  of  eyery  other,  the  see  of  Constantinople 
was  to  stand  next  in  rank,  was  to  be  regarded  as  inde- 
pendent from  eyerj*  other,  and  to  exerciBe  fuli  jurisdic- 
tion oyer  the  chnrches  of  Asia,  Thrace,  and  Pontus. 
The  resistance  of  Leo  was  all  in  yain.  The  obnoxious 
canons  were  fully  confirmed,  and  thus  one  half  of  the 
soyereignty  at  which  he  aimed  was  lost  foreyer,  at  the 
yery  moment  when  yictory  seemed  no  longer  doubtful. 
Leo  madę  another  and  last  efibrt  on  the  22d  of  May, 
452,  when  he  wrote  to  Marcian  and  to  Pulcheria,  threat- 
ening,  but  in  yain,  to  excommunicate  Anatolius.  In  457, 
aftcr  the  death  of  Marcian,  the  party  of  Eutyches  madę 
a  last  elTort,  and  besuught  the  new  emperor  to  assemble 
a  council  to  condemn  the  decreea  of  that  of  Chalcedon, 
but  the  emperor  refused  to  yiełd  to  this  reque8t. 

In  the  mean  time  serious  eyents  were  taking  place 
at  Komc.  In  452  the  dreaded  king  of  the  Huns,  Attiła, 
inyaded  Italy,  and,  after  sacking  and  plundering  Aquł- 
leia,  Payia,  and  Milan,  he  marched  against  Komę.  Ya- 
lentinian, proying  himsclf  unfit  for  his  high  position, 
remained  at  Kayenna,  and  i£tius  himself  saw  safcty  in 
flight  only.  The  Koman  senatc  assembled  to  deliberate 
on  what  should  be  done  in  this  emei^ncy,  and  resist- 
ance being  considered  impossible,  Leo  was  choscn  as  a 
mediator  and  sent  to  Attils.  What  the  arguments  em- 
ploycd  by  the  eloquent  suppliant  may  haye  been  history 
has  faiłcd  to  record ;  but  the  Huns  spared  Komę,  and, 
in  consideration  of  a  sum  paid  by  the  inhabitants,  with- 
drew  from  Italy  and  retired  beyond  the  Danube.  This 
action  of  Attiła  appeared  so  strange  that  it  was  consid- 
ered impossible  to  account  for  it  except  by  a  miracle. 
Accordtng  to  the  legend,  Attiła  confessed  to  his  officers 
that  during  the  addrćss  of  Leo  a  yenerable  old  man  ap- 
peared to  him,  holding  a  sword  with  which  he  threat- 
ened  to  slay  him  if  he  resisted  the  yoice  of  God.  When 
again  in  455  Komę  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  Yandals,  who, 
taking  adyantage  of  the  disturbances  which  folłowed 
the  death  of  Yalentinian,  had  inyaded  Italy,  the  senate 
had  a  second  time  recourse  to  Leo,  and  sent  liim  to 
Genseric.  But  this  time  his  eloquence  did  not  proye 
so  successful.  Genseric  consented  only  to  promtse  not 
to  bum  the  city,  and  to  spare  the  life  of  the  inłiabitants, 
and  from  plunder  three  of  the  most  important  churches. 
The  other  parta  of  the  town  were  abandoned  to  the  sol- 
diers  for  a  fortnight.  The  remainder  of  Leo's  life  passed 
without  further  disturbance.  Wliile  engaged.in  his 
schemes  of  aggrandizement,  he  neyer  neglected  for  a 
moment  to  pursue  and  repress  heresy  witliin  the  states 
where  his  authority  was  reoognised.  Haying  łeamed 
that  there  were  stiłł  a  large  number  of  Manichieans  in 
Komę,  he  caused  them  to  be  hunted  up  and  punished. 
He  acted  with  as  much  seyerity  against  the  Pcłagians 
and  the  Priscilłianists.  Barbeyrac  (7Vat^«  c2e^  fnora/s 
cke  PireSf  c  17,  §  2)  eyen  accuses  him  of  haying  approyed, 
and  perhaps  instigated,  the  yiolent  measures  taken 
against  the  heretics  during  his  pontificate,  and  adduces 
in  proof  the  letter  of  this  pope  to  Turibius,  bishop  pri- 
mate  of  Spain,  conceming  the  Priscilłianists.  Beau- 
sobre  (in  his  Bittoire  du  Mamch,y  L  9,  c  9,  t.  2,  p.  756) 
goes  further,  and  charges  Leo  with  haying  falsely  ac- 
cused  the  Manicłueans  and  Prisciłlianista  of  the  mis- 
deeds  for  which  they  were  condemned. 

Leo  is  said  to  haye  been  the  originator  of  the  fasts 
of  Lent  and  Pentecost.  An  old  legend,  found  in  a  num- 
ber of  ancient  writers,  relates  that  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  Leo  cut  off  one  of  his  hands ;  some,  Th.  Kay- 
naud  among  them,  giye  as  the  reason  that  a  woman  of 
great  beauty  haying  once,  on  Easter-day,  been  permitted 
to  kiss  his  hand,  the  pope  felt  unholy  desires,  and  thus 
punished  this  rebelłion  of  the  flesh,  and  they  add  that  it 
is  from  that  time  the  custom  of  kissing  the  pope's  foot 
was  introduced.    Sabełlicus  and  others  assert  that  the 
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pope  oidy  pnniahed  himself  for  having  confeired  orden 
on  a  mań  who  iMroved  unworthy.  Ali  atate  that  his 
hand  was  finally  restored  to  him  by  a  miracle.  He 
diedAprilll,461. 

The  worka  of  Leo  oonsbt  of  disooiizBes  delivered  on 
the  great  festirala  of  the  Church,  or  on  other  Bolemn 
occasiona,  and  of  letterB.  I.  Sbrmones. — Of  these,  the 
fiist  by  the  Roman  pontiffs  which  have  come  down  to 
postority,  we  posaess  96.  There  are  5  Z>e  Nataii  ipsiug, 
preached  on  annirersariea  of  his  ordination,  6  De  Cci- 
kctiSf  9  De  Jejumo  Decimi  Mentiij  10  De  Naiwitate 
Dommif  8  In  Epiphama  Domini,  19  De  Pcuaione  Dorni'- 
mj2  De  Beturreetione  Domini,  2  De  Atcensiane  Dominia 
8  De  Penitecosle,  4  De  Jejumo  Pentecostet,  1  In  NakUi 
Apoetolorum  Petri  et  Pauli,  1  In  NaUdi  S,  Petri  Apoe^ 
toli,  1  In  Octaeia  Apottolorum  Petri  et  Pauli,  1  In  Nalali 
J3.  Laurentii  Martyrie,  9  De  Jejumo  Sepłimi  Menńs,  1  De 
Gradibua  Aeceruionia  ad  Beatitudinem,  1  Traetatus  con- 
tra Hasresim  Eutychie,  Milman  (^Hist.  Lat,  Christianity, 
i,  258)  thos  oomments  on  these  prodactions  of  Leo : 
'*  His  sermons  singnlarly  oontrast  with  the  fiorid,  des- 
ultory,  and  often  imaginative  and  tmpaasioned  style  of 
the  Greek  preachers.  They  are  brief,  simple,  seyere ; 
without  fancy,  without  metaphyaic  subtlety,  without 
pasaion;  it  is  the  Koman  oensor  animadyerting  with 
nenrous  majesty  on  the  yices  of  the  people;  the  Koman 
piBBtor  dictating  the  law,  and  delivering  with  authority 
the  doctrine  of  the  faith.  They  are  singularly  Chris- 
tian— Christian  as  dwelling  almost  ezclttsively  on  Christ, 
his  birth,  his  passion,  his  resnrrection;  only  polemic  so 
far  as  called  upon  by  the  prevailing  controversies  to  as- 
sert  with  special  empha^  the  perfect  deity  and  the 
perfect  manhood  of  Christ."  IL  Epistoła. — These, 
extending  to  the  number  of  178,  are  addressed  to  the 
reigning  emperors  and  their  consorts,  to  synods,  to  re- 
ligtous  communities,  to  bishops  and  other  dignitaries, 
and  to  sundry  iniluentifd  personages  oonnected  with  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  the  times.  They  afford  an  im- 
mense  mass  of  most  valuable  Information  on  the  pre- 
yailing  heresies,  controyersies,  and  doubts  on  matters  of 
doctrine,  discipline,  and  Charch  goyeroment.  fiesides 
the  96  Sermonei  and  173  Epistoła  mentioned  aboye,  a 
considerable  number  of  tracts  haye  fiom  time  to  time 
been  ascribed  to  this  pope,  but  their  authenticity  is 
either  so  doubtful  or  their  spuriousness  so  eyident  that 
they  are  now  oniyerBally  set  aside.  A  list  of  these,  and 
on  inyestigation  of  their  origin,  will  be  found  in  the  edi- 
tion  of  the  brothers  Ballerini,  moro  particularly  described 
below.  In  consequenoe  of  the  reputation  deseryedly 
gained  by  Leo,  his  writinga  haye  always  been  eagerly 
studied.  But,  although  a  yast  number  of  MSS.  are  still 
in  existenoe,  nonę  of  these  ezhibit  his  works  in  a  com- 
pieto  form,  and  no  attompt  seems  to  haye  been  madę  to 
bring  together  any  portion  of  them  for  many  hundred 
years  after  his  death.  The  Semnonee  were  dispersed  in 
the  Lectionaria,  or  select  diBCourses  of  distinguished  di- 
yines,  employed  in  places  of  publio  worship  until  the 
llth  oentury,  when  they  first  began  to  be  picked  out  of 
these  cumbrous  storehouses  and  transcribed  separately, 
while  the  Epistolm  were  gradually  gathered  into  imper- 
fect  groupa,  or  remained  embodied  in  the  generał  col- 
lections  of  papai  coustitotions  aad  canons. 

Of  the  numerous  printed  editions  of  Leo  Fs  works, 
the  first  was  published  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz 
(Komę,  1470,  foL),  nnder the  inspection  of  Andiew,  bish- 
op  of  Aleria,  comprising  92  Sermonee  and  5  Epistoła. 
The  beat  two  editions  were  published  at  Paris  (1675, 
2  yols.  4to)  by  Pasąuier  Quesnel  and  by  the  Ballerini 
(Yerona,  1756-57, 8  yols.  foL).  Of  Que8nel's  edition  it 
is  due  to  aay  that,  by  the  aid  of  a  large  number  of  MSS., 
'  preseryed  chiefly  in  the  libraries  of  France,  he  was  en- 
abled  to  introduce  such  easential  improyements  into  the 
toxt,  and  by  his  erudito  industry  illustrated  ao  clearly 
the  obscurities  in  which  many  of  the  documents  were 
inyolyed,  that  the  works  of  Leo  now  for  the  first  time 
asanmed  an  nnmutilated,  intolligible,  and  satisfactory 
aspect.     But  the  admiration  excited  by  the  skill  with  i 


which  the  ardaons  task  had  been  execated  soon  reodyed 
a  check.  Upon  attentiye  penisal  the  notes  and  diaaer- 
tationa  were  found  to  contain  auch  free  lemarks  upoo 
many  of  the  opinions  and  uaages  of  the  primitiye  Choich, 
and,  aboye  all,  to  manifest  such  unequiyocal  hosdlity  to 
the  despotism  of  the  Koman  see,  that  the  rolumes  fell 
under  the  ban  of  the  IuquisiŁion  yeiy  shortly  after  their 
publication,  and  were  indiided  in  the  Index  librormn 
Proftibitorum  of  1682.  Notwithstanding  these  denun- 
dations,  the  book  enjoyed  great  popularity,  and  was  re- 
printed,  without  any  suppreasion  or  modilication  of  the 
obnoxious  passages,  at  Lyons,  in  1700l  Henoe  the 
heads  of  the  Komish  Church  became  anxions  to  supply 
an  antidoto  to  the  poison  ao  extensiyely  circttlated. 
This  undertaking  was  first  attempted  by  Peter  Caociari, 
a  Carmelito  monk  of  the  Propaganda,  whose  labors  {S. 
Leomt  Magm  Opera  omnia  [Komę,  1758-1755,  2  yolsL 
foL] ;  Exercitationei  m  Uniteraa  S.  Leonia  Magni  Opera 
[Komę,  1751,  foL])  might  haye  attracted  attentioo  and 
praise  had  they  not  been,  at  the  yery  moment  when 
they  were  brought  to  a  cloee,  entirely  thrown  into  the 
shade  by  those  of  the  brothers  Peter  and  Jerome  Balle- 
rini, preabyters  of  Yerona.  Their  edition,  indeed,  is  en« 
titled  to  take  the  first  place,  both  on  account  of  the  pu- 
rity  of  the  text,  oorrected  from  a  great  number  of  MSS, 
chiefly  Koman,  not  before  oollated,  the  arrangement  of 
the  difTerent  parts,  and  the  notes  and  diaąnisitioas.  A 
fuli  description  of  these  yohimes,  as  well  as  of  those  of 
Quesnel  and  Cacciari,  is  to  be  found  in  Schonemann 
{BibL  PatruM  Lat.  yol  ii,  §  42),  who  has  bestowed  morę 
than  usual  care  upon  this  section.  See  Maimbourg, 
Hittoire  du  Pontijicał  de  Leon  (Paris,  1687, 4to);  Arendt, 
Leo  d,  Groeae  (Mainz,  1835, 8yo);  Gesdt.  dL  Róm,  UitraL 
(SuppL  Band.  2d  part,  §  159-162) ;  Alex.  de  Saint-Chó- 
ron, Uistoire  du  Pontificai  de  Sł,Leon  le  Grand e€deMon 
aude  (2  yols.  8yo.) ;  Ph.  de  Momay,  Hittoire  Pomtijieate 
(1612, 12mo,  p.  71);  Bmys,  Ilist,  dea  Papea  (La  Haye, 
1782, 5  yols.  4to),  i,  218;  Baronius,  Amiaka  EecUaiaóiei 
(Luoques,  1788, 19  yols.  foL),  yii,  585-638;  riii,  1-240; 
G.  Bertazzolo,  Brere  Deacrittione  delia  Vita  di  aan  Leone 
primo  et  di  AttUa  Flapello  diDio  (Mantua,  1614, 4to); 
6fr(5rer,  Kirchengeach,  ii,  1;  £.  Perthel,  Pabat  Jjto^a  I 
Leben u. Ijehren {18^) i  CT.Hefel^ Conciliengeackiekte, 
yoL  ii ;  Milman,  Hiat.  Lałin  Chriatianity,  voL  i,  eh.  iy; 
Neander,  Church  Hiatory,  ii,  104, 169  sq.,  508  są..  708  8q. ; 
Dumoulin,  Vie  et  Beliyion  de  denx  bona  Papea  Leon  I  et 
Griyoirel{1^50);  Baxmann,Po/ft^<ferP«(pate,i,13sq.i 
Lea,  Studiea  in  Ch,  Hiat,  (PhiL  1869, 8yo :  see  its  Indes) ; 
Kiddle,  IliaL  Papacy,  i,  171  8q.;  Schrdckh,  Kirckenyeaek, 
xyii,90  aą.;  Herxog,i2to/-£'AcyiULyiii,29&-811;  Smith, 
Dict^  of  Greek  and  Boman  Biog,  and  Mytk.  ii,  746  są. ; 
Mignę,  Nouv,  Encyc  TheoL  ii,  1152  ;  Bergier,  Diet.  da 
TkSoL  iy,  84  są. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Bioy.  Genhtde,  xxx,  704 
-708 ;  EngL  Cydop.  s.  y. ;  Chriatian  Bangabrancer.  1854^ 
p.291  8q. 

Leo  II,  Pope,  was  bom  at  Cedelle,  in  Sicily,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  7th  century.  He  became  first  canon 
regular,  then  cardinal  priest,  and  finally  pope,  as  soc- 
cessor  of  Agatho.  AlUiough  his  predecesaor  had  died 
in  January  of  the  same  year,  he  was  installed  as  late  aa^ 
August,  €82,  by  the  emperor  Constantine  Y,  aa  **  the 
moflt  holy  and  bleased  archbishop  of  old  Borne,  and  oni- 
yeraal  pope."  The  reaaons  of  this  delay  are  unknown. 
Soon  aiter  his  election  Constantine  reąneated  him  to 
send  to  Constantinople  an  ambaaaador,  with  fuli  author- 
ity to  dedde  at  once  on  all  ąueations  of  dogmas  and 
canons,  and  other  ecdesiastici^  intereats.  But  Leo,  per- 
ceiying  the  aim  of  the  reąueat,  aent  only  a  snb-deaoon, 
who  would  not  act  in  matters  of  any  importance  without 
first  consulting  with  Korne.  He  also  immediately  a»- 
sembled  a  synod  to  approye  of  the  acts  of  the  sixth 
oBcuraenical  oouncil  held  at  Constantinople  in  681,  which 
had  been  brought  to  Korne  by  the  legates  of  Agatho. 
In  688  he  sent  a  legste  to  Constantine,  with  a  letter 
anathematizing  the  heresy  of  the  Monothditeą  and  also 
pope  Honoriua  (62&-688),  ^  who,  instead  of  parifying 
the  Apostolic  Church  by  the  doctzines  of  the  apoatlo^ 
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bu  come  near  ov«ithrowuig  the  faith  by  hia  treaMm** 
(Labbe,  Conc.  vi,  124t>).  Leo  Bought  to  induce  all  the 
churchea  to  accept  the  dedrions  of  that  ooimcil,  and  for 
that  puipoM  translated  them  from  Greek  into  Latin, 
flendin^  a  copy  of  them  in  the  latter  langoage  to  the 
Spaniou  bishope.  He  appean  alao  to  have  given  his 
ambasaador  four  letten,  eomewhat  similar  aa  to  their 
contenta  (see  Mansi,  xi,  1060-1058),  addressed  to  the 
biflhopa  of  Oatn^tbia,  count  Simplicius,  king  Erwig, 
and  the  metropolitan  bishop  Quiricu8  of  Toledo,  ex- 
preasiiig  hia  wiah  that  all  the  biahopa  of  Spain  would 
indurse  the  acta  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople.  In 
these  letten  he  saya :  *'  Honorius  has  falaified  the  iuvi- 
olable  nile  of  apoetolic  succesaion  which  he  had  ieceived 
from  hia  predeoesaois."  Baronius,  wishing  to  rehabili- 
Ute  Leo^  deniea  the  aothentlcity  of  these  letten,  while 
Fagi  attempts  to  ophold  it ;  Gfrorer  {Kirehengesch,  voL 
iii,  pt.  i,  p.  397  8q.)  also  maintains  their  genuineness,  and 
addaces  in  proof  of  it  their  corresponding  precisely  with 
the  decisioiis  of  the  fourteenth  Council  of  Toledo.  Leo 
also  obtaiiied  from  Constantine  a  promise  that  afler  the 
death  of  the  titular  archbiahop  of  Rarenna  hia  succes- 
son  ahould,  according  to  an  old  ctistom  fallcn  into  dis- 
nse,  cumę  to  Korne  to  be  consecrated.  In  exchange  for 
this  conceeaion,  Leo  leUered  the  see  of  Ravenna  from 
the  obligation  of  paying  the  taxes  formerly  levied  on 
the  occaaion  of  such  oonsecration.  Leo  waa  a  great 
fńend  of  Church  mnsic,  and  did  much  towards  improv- 
ing  the  Gregorian  chant.  He  built  a  church  to  St. 
Paul,  and  ia  said  to  haye  originated  the  custom  of  sprink- 
ling  the  people  with  holy  water.  He  died  in  July,  688 : 
the  exact  daie  b  not  ascertained,  and  the  Koman  Cath- 
olic  Church  commemoratea  him  on  the  28th  of  June. 
See  Dopio,  BibUoth,  d«$  Auteura  Eccles,  t,  105;  Platina, 
HiMtoria  delie  ViU  dei  Sommi  Pontefici ;  Ciaconius,  I  'ita: 
el  Ret  ffetta  Pontificum  Romanorum  (Rom.  1677,  4  toIs. 
folio),  i,  478;  Herzog,  Real^Encyklop,  riii,  811 ;  Hoefcr, 
Scur,  Biog,  GiniraUj  xxx,  708;  Baxmann,  Po/tfiib  der 
PSpste,  i,  185;  Bower,  Hitlory  of  the  Popes,  iii,  184  8q. ; 
Riddk,  Hisł,  o/the  Papacy,  i,  800. 

Łeo  m,  Pope,  who  brought  aboot  the  eleyation  of 
the  Frankish  king  to  the  position  of  cmperor  of  the 
West,  and  thns  reliered  the  Roman  pontificate  of  fur- 
ther  subjection  to  the  Greek  emperors,  was  a  natiye  of 
the  Etemal  City,  and  was  elected  afler  the  death  of 
Adrian  I,  Dec.  25, 795.  Immediately  after  his  election 
he  communicated  the  intelligence  to  Charlemagne,  and, 
like  hia  predecessor,  acknowledged  allegiance.  Charle- 
magne replied  by  a  letter  of  congntulation,  which  he 
intrusted  to  the  abbot  Angilbertus,  whom  he  commis- 
sioned  to  confer  with  the  new  pontiffrespecting  the  re- 
latioDS  between  the  see  of  Romę  and  the  **  Patrician  of 
tbc  Romana,"  for  this  waa  the  title  which  Charlemagne 
had  asBumed.  In  796  Leo  sent  to  Charlemagne  the 
kcys  of  St.  Peter  and  the  standard  of  the  city  of  Romę, 
Rqaesting  the  king  to  send  some  of  his  nobles  to  admin- 
ister  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  people  of  Romę,  and 
thns  the  dominion  of  Charlemagne  was  extended  over 
the  dty  and  duchy  of  Romę.  In  the  year  799,  an  atro- 
CMns  aasanlt,  the  motire  of  which  is  not  cleariy  ascer- 
tsined,  was  committed  on  the  person  of  the  pope.  While 
Leo  waa  riding  on  horseback,  followed  by  the  dergy,  and 
cbandng  the  litnrgy,  a  canon  by  the  name  of  Paschal 
and  a  sacristan  called  Campulus,  accoropanied  by  many 
araied  mffians,  fell  upon  hun,  threw  him  from  his  hone, 
■id  dragged  him  into  the  conyent  of  St.  SyWester, 
wfaen  they  stabbed  him  in  many  places,  endeavoring 
to  pat  out  his  eyes  and  cnt  out  his  tongue.  Leo,  how- 
erer,  waa  delivc9!ed  by  his  friends  from  the  hands  of  the 
SMissins,  and  taken  to  Spoletl  under  the  protection  of  the 
dnke  of  Spoleti,  where  he  soon  afler  recovercd ;  thence  he 
tnveQed  as  far  aa  Paderborn  in  Germany,  where  Charle- 
DagDe  then  was,  by  whom  the  pope  was  received  with 
the  greatest  honors.  Charlemagne  sont  him  back  to 
Home  with  a  nnmeroua  esoort  of  bishops  and  counta, 
and  also  of  armed  men.  The  pope  was  met  outside  of 
the  dty  gatea  by  the  dergy,  senate,  and  people,  and  ao- 


companied  in  trinmph  to  the  Lateran  palaee.  A  conrt 
composed  of  the  bishops  and  connts  proceeded  to  the 
trial  of  the  oonspiraton  who  had  attempted  the  life  of 
the  pope,  and  the  two  chiefs,  Paschal  and  Campulus, 
were  exiled  to  France.  From  this  very  lenient  sentence 
and  other  concomitant  circumstances,  it  appean  that 
Charlemagne  had  greatly  at  heart  the  conciliation  of  tho 
Komana  in  generał,  ui  order  to  deter  them  from  betaking 
themselres  again  to  the  protection  of  the  Greek  emper- 
ors. In  800  Charlemagne  himsclf  Tisited  Italy,  and  waa 
met  at  Nomentum,  outside  of  Romę,  by  the  pope,  and 
the  next  day  he  repaircd  to  the  Basilica  of  the  Yatican, 
escorted  by  the  soldien  and  the  people.  Afler  a  fcw 
daya  Charlemagne  conyoked  a  numerous  aseembly  of 
prdates,  abbots,  and  other  persons  of  distinction,  Franks 
as  well  as  Romans,  to  examine  certain  charges  brought 
against  the  pope  by  the  partisans  of  Paschal  and  Cam- 
pulus, but  no  proofs  were  elidted,  and  Leo  himsdf,  tak- 
ing  the  book  of  gospels  in  his  band,  declared  himself  In- 
nocent. On  Christmas-day  of  that  year  the  pontiffof- 
ficiated  in  the  Basilica  of  the  Yatican,  in  presence  of 
Charlemagne  and  his  numerous  rctinue.  As  Charle- 
magne was  preparing  to  leave  the  church,  the  pontifT 
stopped  him,  and  placed  a  rich  crown  upon  his  head, 
whUe  the  clergy  and  the  people,  at  the  same  moment, 
criedout  **Carolo  piissimo,*'  **  Augusto  magno  impera- 
tori,"  with  other  expre8sions  and  acdamationa  which 
were  wont  to  be  used  in  proclaiming  Roman  emperors. 
Three  times  the  acdamationa  were  repeated,  afler  which 
the  pope  was  the  first  to  pay  homage  to  the  new  cmper^ 
or.  From  that  time  Charlemagne  kft  off  the  titlea  of 
king  and  patridan,  and  styled  himself  Augustus  and 
emperor  of  the  Romans,  and  he  addressed  the  emperor 
of  Constantinople  by  the  name  of  brother.  Thus  was 
the  Western  empire  reYired  825  yean  afler  Odoacer  had 
deposed  Romulus  Augustulus,  the  last  nominał  successor 
of  the  Ca»an  on  the  throne  of  the  West.  From  that 
time  all  claim  of  the  Eastem  empcron  to  the  supremę 
dominion  oyer  the  duchy  of  Romę  was  at  an  end,  and 
the  popes  from  the  same  datę  assumed  the  tcmpond  au- 
thority  over  the  dty  and  duchy,  in  subordination,  how- 
ever,  to  Charlemagne  and  hia  successon;  they  began, 
also,  to  coin  moncy,  with  the  pontiffs  nuse  on  one  side 
and  that  of  the  emperor  on  the  other.  In  804  the  pope, 
during  Christmas,  yisited  Charlemagne  at  his  court  at 
Aąuisgrana  (Aix-la-Chapelle).  In  the  diyision  which 
Charlemagne  madę  by  will  of  hia  dominiona  among  hia 
sons,  the  city  of  Romę  was  declared  to  belong  to  him 
who  should  bear  the  title  of  emperor.  Louis  le  Debon- 
naire  was  aflerwards  inyested  with  that  title  by  Charle- 
magne himself,  and  we  flnd  him  accordingly,  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  assuming  the  supremę  jurisdiction 
oyer  that  dty  on  the  occasion  of  a  fresh  conspiracy 
which  broke  out  against  Leo,  the  heads  of  which  were 
conyicted  by  the  ordinary  courta  of  Romę,  and  put  to 
death.  Louis  found  fanlt  with  the  rigor  of  the  sentence 
and  the  hastę  of  its  execution,  and  he  ordered  his  neph- 
ew.  Bernard,  king  of  Italy,  to  proceed  to  Romę  and  in- 
yestigate  the  whole  afTair.  Leo,  who  seems  to  haye 
been  alarmed  at  thia  proceeding,  sent  messengen  to  the 
court  of  Louis  to  justify  himself.  MeanwhUe  he  fell 
seriously  ill,  and  the  people  of  Romę  broke  out  into  in- 
snrrection,  and  pulled  down  some  bnildings  he  had  begun 
to  constmct  on  the  confiscated  property  of  the  conspira- 
tors.  The  duke  of  Spoleti  was  sent  for  with  a  body  of 
troopa  to  supprees  the  tumult,  when  Leo  suddenly  died 
in  816,  and  Stephen  lY  was  elected  in  his  place.  Leo 
is  praised  by  Anastasius,  a  biographer  of  the  same  cen* 
tury,  for  the  many  structures,  especially  churohes,  which 
he  raised  or  repaired,  and  the  yaluable  gifts  with  which 
he  enriched  them.  In  his  tempond  policy  he  appean 
to  haye  been  mora  moderate  and  pmdent  than  his  pre- 
decessor, Adrian  I,  who  waa  perpettuilly  soliciting  Char- 
lemagne in  his  letten  for  fresh  grants  of  territory  to  his 
see.  Thirteen  letten  of  Leo  are  published  in  Labbe'a 
CondUa^  yii,  1111-1127.  He  is  alao  oonsidered  the  au- 
thor  of  the  Epittola  ad  Carohtm  Magmim  tmp.,  ez  edi* 
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tione  et  cum  noŁis  Hermanni  Conringii  (Uelmst.  1647, 
4to).  The  Enckiridion  Leonis  papce,  containing  seyen 
penitentUl  pealms  and  aome  prayen,  has  been  eirone- 
ou8ly  attributed  to  him.  See  Ph.  Jaffe,  Reff.  Pont^fic. 
(Berlin,  1851, 4U>),  p.  215 ;  F.  Pagi,  Brenarium  hiitońco' 
chronoiogico-criticum  iUuatriora  pontif.  (4to),  ii,  1 ;  J.  G. 
Faber,  IHsseriatio  de  Leone  III,  papa  Romctno  (Tubing. 
1748, 4to) ;  MUman,  Hut,  Latin  ChriśHamUy,  ii,  454  aq. ; 
Bankę,  Uiat,  of  Papacy,  i,  24  aq. ;  Baxn3ann,  Poliłik  der 
Papste,  i,  a04 ;  Neander,  CA.  Ilist,  U  (eee  Index) ;  Biddle, 
Hut,  o/Papacy,  i,  326 ;  Bower,  Hisf,  Popes,  iv,  142  8q.; 
Schróckh,  Kirchengesch,  xix,  600  sq.;  xx,  510;  xxn,37 
sq.;  Reichel,  See  qf  Borne  in  the  Middle  A  ges,  p.  72  8q. ; 
Lea,  Słudies  in  Church  HisL  p.  34  8q.,  38, 58, 88  not«,  179 ; 
EngL  Cydop, ;  Uoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generale,  xxx,  710 ; 
Gfiorer,  Kirchengesch,  iii,  1, 2. 

Łeo  IV,  Pope,  was  a  native  of  Romę,  and  suocceded 
Sergios  II  in  847.  He  was  hastily  elected,  and  coiifie- 
crated  without  waiting  for  the  consent  of  the  enlperor 
Lotharius,  because  Romę  was  then  thrcatened  by  the 
Saracens,  who  occupied  part  of  the  duchy  of  Benevento, 
and  who  a  short  time  before  had  landed  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber,  and  plundered  the  baailica  of  St,  Peter'8  on 
the  Yatican,  which  was  oittside  of  the  walls.  Leo's  con- 
secration,  however,  was  undertaken  with  the  express 
re8ervation  of  the  emperor'8  rights,  and  when,  in  order 
to  prevent  a  recorrence  of  the  violence  of  the  Saracens, 
Leo  undertook  to  siuroand  the  basilica  and  the  suborb 
about  it  with  walls,  the  emperor  sent  money  to  assist 
in  the  work.  The  building  of  this  Roman  suburb  oc- 
cupied fouT  yeara,  and  it  was  named  aiter  its  founder, 
Ciritas  Leomna,  Leo  aiao  restored  the  town  of  Porta, 
on  the  Tiber,  near  its  mouth,  settling  tbere  some  thou- 
sands  of  Corsicans,  who  had  run  away  from  thcir  country 
on  account  of  the  Saracens.  Towera  were  buUt  on  both 
banks  of  the  river,  and  iron  chains  drawn  across  to  pre- 
vent  the  ve8sels  of  the  Saracens  from  ascending  to  Romę. 
The  port  and  town  of  Cen  tum  CclliB  being  forsaken  on 
account  of  the  Saracens,  Leo  built  a  new  town  on  the 
coast,  about  twelve  miles  distant  from  the  other,  which 
was  called  Leopolis ;  but  no  traces  of  it  remain  now,  as 
the  modem  Civita  Yecchia  is  built  on  or  near  the  site 
of  old  Centum  Cells.  Leo  lY  held  a  cowicil  at  Romę 
in  853,  in  which  Anastasius,  cardinal  of  St.  Marcel,  was 
deposed  for  having  remained  five  years  absent  from 
Romę,  notwithstanding  the  orders  of  the  pope.  Leo 
died  in  July,  855,  and  fifteen  days  after  his  death  Bene- 
diet  III  was  elected  in  his  place,  according  to  the  most 
authentic  text  of  Anastasius,  who  was  a  contemporary ; 
but  later  writers  introduce  between  Leo  lY  and  Benedict 
III  the  fabulous  pope  Joan  (q.  v.)>  Leo  has  lefb  us  two 
entire  epistles,  as  also  fragments  of  8everal  others,  and  a 
good  homily,  which  are  contained  in  Labbe's  Conc  See 
Baronius,  Jmurt  xiv,  340;  Ciaconius,  i,  614;  Gfrorer, 
Kirchengeschichte,  iii,  1,  2;  Baxmann,  PolUik  d,  Papste^ 
i,  281,  352;  Lea,  Studies  in  Ch.  History,  p.  61,  91 ;  Rid- 
dle,  Hiat,  ofPapaey,  i,  336  sq. ;  Reichel,  See  ofRome  in 
the  Middle  Age$,  p.  96 ;  Labbe,  ConciL  ix,  995 ;  Gieseler, 
Eoda,  Hist,  )i,  220  8q. ;  Herzog,  RealrEncyldop,  viii,  312; 
Hoshctm,  Ecd,  Hist,  ii,  77 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gener, 
xxx,  711 ;  English  Cydopcedia,  s.  v. 

IiOO  V,  Pope,  was  bom  at  Priapi,  near  Ardea  (ac- 
cording to  some  at  Arezzo).  He  entered  the  order  of 
Benedictines,  became  cardinal,  and  was  finally  elected 
to  the  papai  chair  Oct.  28, 903.  A  few  days  aflerwards, 
Christopher,  cardinal  priest  of  St.  Lorenzo,  in  Damaso, 
and  chaplain  of  Leo,  instigated  an  insurrection  at  Romę, 
and  madę  the  pope  prisoner,  under  the  plea  that  he  was 
incapable  of  goveming.  Christopher  now  cxacted  from 
I«o  a  formal  abdication,  and  the  promise  of  retuming 
into  his  convent,  According  to  Sigonius,  Leo  died  "of 
grief  in  his  prison  one  month  and  niue  days  after  his 
election.  He  was  buried  in  SL  John  of  Lateran.  But 
Christopher  himself  did  not  remain  long  in  the  papai 
chair,  as  a  new  revolt  of  the  Romans  drove  him  from  the 
nsurped  see,  and  put  in  his  place  Sergius  HI,  who  was 


the  favorite  of  the  oelebrated  Maix>zia,  a  powerful  bot 
lioentious  woman,  who  disposed  of  everytbing  in  Romę. 
The  lOth  century  may  well  be  Łermed  the  darkest  cm 
of  the  papacy.  See  Platina,  Hietoria  de  Vitit  Pomtijt^ 
cumy  etc ;  Artaud  de  Montor,  //»/.  de*  tourerainś  Pom^ 
tifes  Romaing,  ii,  62 ;  Du  Chene,  Hist,  des  Papes ;  Bax- 
maim,  PoUtik  der  Papste,  ii,  76  8q. ;  Bower,  Hist,  oftkt 
Popes,  V,  86 ;  Riddle,  Hist,  ofthe  Papacy,  ii,  36 ;  Gene- 
brani,  CAron. ;  Herzog,  iSea^JEficył/Icp.  viii,  31 5;  En^isk 
Cydopmdia ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generak,  xxx,  711. 

Łeo  VI,  Pope,  a  native  of  Romę,  succeeded  John  X 
July  6,  928,  and  died  seven  months  afterwards;  some 
say  that  he  was  put  to  death  by  Marozia,  like  his  pre> 
deoessor.  He  was  succeeded  by  Stephen  YII. — Ew^iah 
Cydopadia;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biogr,  Generale,  xxx,  712; 
Biower,  History  o/tfte  Popes,  v,  95. 

Łeo  VII,  Pope,  a  Roman,  sometimes  called  Leo  YI, 
succeeded  John  XI,  the  son  of  Marozia,  January  8, 936. 
He  mediated  peace  between  Alberic,  duke  of  Korne,  and 
Hugo,  king  of  Italy,  who  had  offered  to  marry  Marozia, 
in  order  to  obtain  by  her  means  the  possession  of  Romę, 
but  was  driven  away  by  Alberic,  also  Marozia*8  son. 
Leo  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  irreproachable  con- 
duct,  but  littlc  is  known  of  him.  He  died  in  939,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Stephen  YIII.  We  have  of  him  an 
epistoła  to  Hugo,  abbot  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  published 
in  D'Achery's  Spicilegium ;  two  others  to  Gerard,  arch- 
bishop  of  Lorch,  and  to  the  bishops  of  France  and  Ger* 
many.  See  Mabillon,  A  nnales  Ordinis  S,  Benedicd,  vola. 
ii  and  iv ;  Muratori,  Rerum  Italicarum  Scriptores,  voL 
iii ;  Fleury,  Hist,  Ecdesiast,;  Baronius,  A  wiaL  cent.  x ; 
Bower,  Hist,  oj"  the  Popes,  v,  97  8q. ;  Reichel,  Roman  See 
in  the  Middle  Agee,  p.  121 ;  Baxmann,  PoUtik  der  Papste, 
ii,  93 ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  viii,  816 ;  En^iah  Cyclo' 
pcedia;  Hoefer,  Aour.  Biog,  Generale,  xxx,  712. 

Łeo  Viii,  Pope,  a  Roman,  succeeded  John  Xn, 
who  was  deposed  fur  his  misconduct  by  a  coundl  aaaem- 
bied  at  Romę,  in  presence  of  the  emperor  Otho  I,  in  96S. 
But  soon  afŁer  Otho  had  left  Romę,  John  XII  came  in 
again  at  the  head  of  his  partisans,  obliged  Leo  to  run 
away,  and  resumed  the  papai  ofKce.  John,  however, 
shortly  after  died  or  was  murdered  while  committing 
adultery,  and  the  Romans  elected  Benedict  Y.  Otho,  re- 
tuming with  an  army,  took  the  city  of  Romę,  exiled  Ben- 
edict, and  reinstated  Leo,  who  died  about  965,  and  was 
succeeded  by  John  XIII.  See  Baronius,  A  rmaL  xvi,  129 ; 
Platina,  Historia,  p.  14 ;  Bower,  Hisf,  ofthe  Popes,  v,  112 
8q. ;  Riddle,  Hist,  ofthe  Papacy,  ii,  42 ;  Reichel,  Roman 
See  in  the  Middle  Age$,  p.  126  8q.,  216 ;  Baxmann,  Pol^ 
iiik  der  Pupste,  ii,  1 14 ;  Hoefer,  Nout,  Biog,  Gen,  xxx,  718. 

Łeo  IX  (Bruno),  Pope,  bishop  of  Toul,  was  bom  in 
AUaoe  in  1002,  and  was  oousin-german  of  the  emperor 
Conrad  the  Salic.  He  was  noted  for  great  scholaily  at- 
tainmenta,  and  waa  elected  in  1049  to  ancceed  Domasos 
II,  at  the  Joint  recommendation  of  the  emperor  Henry 
III  and  of  the  famous  Hildebrand  (afterwards  Gregory 
YII),  who  became  one  of  Leo  IX*s  most  trusted  adviBeT8 
and  guides.  Indeed,  it  has  often  been  a  matter  of  oom- 
ment  that  the  reign  of  Leo  IX  was  rather  Gregorian  in 
tendency.  Leo  was  continually  in  motion  between  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  holding  coundls  and  endeavoring  to 
reform  the  disciplłne  and  morals  of  the  dergy,  and  also 
to  check  the  progress  of  the  Normana  in  Southern  Italy, 
against  whom  he  led  an  army,  but  was  defeated  in  Apa- 
lia  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Normana,  who  tieated  him 
with  great  respect,  but  kept  him  for  morę  than  a  yeor 
in  Benevento.  Having  madę  peace  with  them  by  grant- 
ing  to  them  as  a  fief  of  the  Roman  see  their  oonquests 
in  Apulia  and  Calabria,  he  was  allowed  to  return  to 
Romę,  where  he  died  in  1054,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Yictor  II.  Among  the  councils  held  by  Leo  IX,  one 
was  convened  at  Romę  (1050)  against  Berengar  (q.  v.), 
and  in  favor  of  Lanfranc  (q.  v.).  Another  important 
council  held  during  his  ponUficate  was  that  of  Rheims 
in  1049,  where  many  laws  were  enacted  against  simony, 
derical  matrimony,  and  the  oonditions  and  rełatkrns  of 
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iDonks  and  priests.  Labbe  and  Goesart^s  Conc,  contain 
oinetMii  letŁers  of  thia  pope  (lx,  949-1001).  See  Baro- 
niui,  AmtaL  xvii,  19-107 ;  Muratori,  Rerum  IłaUcarum 
Scrif^ores,  iii,  277, 278 ;  Gfrorer,  Kirchengttchichtt^  iv,  1 ; 
Hotler,  Die  deuttcken  Pobite,  ii,  8-214;  Baxmann,  Poli- 
tik  der  Pap$U,  i,  859  8q. ;  ii,  191  Bq. ;  Bower,  llitt.  ofthe 
PoptSf  V,  164  8q. ;  Riddle,  Higł,  ofthe  Papacpj  ii,  105  8q. ; 
Hiinkler,  Leo  IX  «,  «.  ZeU  (Mayence,  1851) ;  Milman, 
Hitt,  o/Latm  ChrisHamły,  Ui,  240  aq. ;  Kanke,  Hist.  of 
tke  Papaof ;  Reichel,  Roman  See  m  tke  Middle  Aget,  p. 
189  8q.,  191  8q.,  217,  244^  292;  Herzog,  Real-EncykŁop. 
viii,  317  flq.;  ingHth  Cydop,  8.  v.;  Hoefer,  Aouv.  Biog, 
Generale,  xxx:,  714. 

Leo  X  {Giorofad  ó£  Medici)^  pope  from  1518  to 
1521,  waa  bom  at  Florence  Dec  11, 1475.  He  was  the 
second  son  of  the  celebrated  Lorenzo  de*  Medici  (bom 
Jtn.  31, 1448 ;  died  April  8, 1492),  samamed ''  the  Mag- 
nificent,"  and  grandaon  of  CJoemo  de'  Medici  (bora  in 
1389,  died  in  1464).  From  infancy  Giovanui  had  been 
destined  by  his  father  to  an  ecdeaiastical  career,  for  to 
the  lot  of  ńetro,  the  elder  child,  fell  the  succession  in  the 
Fferentine  goremment,  and,  as  Giovanni  early  showed 
agns  of  ability,  the  great  aim  of  Lorenzo  was  to  secure 
for  his  house,  by  his  second  child,  the  influence  of  the 
Church.  At  the  tender  age  of  8even  Giovanni  was  sub- 
jected  to  the  tonsore,  and  at  once  presented  by  Louis 
XU  of  France  with  the  rich  living  of  the  abbey  of  Font- 
doace,  and  by  pope  Sixtus  lY  himself  with  that  of 
the  wealthy  oonvent  of  Panignano.  Yarious  other  rich 
linngs  were  added  to  these  successiyely,  and  in  1488, 
finslly,  the  youthful  ecclesiastic,  of  but  thirtecn  years  of 
ige,  was  by  pope  Innocent  YIIl  (father-iu-law  of  Gio- 
vsnni*8  sister  Maddalena)  presented  with  the  cardinal*8 
nmk,  limited  by  the  condition  ouly  that  the  insig^ia  of 
tbis  distinction  should  not  be  assumed  until  his  studies 
had  been  completed  at  Pisa.  Hitherto  his  education 
had  been  intrusted  to  Uitors  mainly,  and  among  them 
weie  the  fiunous  Greek  historian  Cluiloondylas,  and  the 
leamed  Angelo  Poliziano^  he  now  set  out  at  once  for 
PSsa,  and  having  there  completed  his  theological  stud- 
ies in  1492,  was  on  March  the  9th  of  this  same  year  in- 
staOed  at  Florence  into  the  cardinal's  position,  and  three 
dajs  after  set  out  for  and  took  op  his  residence  in  the 
Eteraal  City.  Scarce  had  a  month  passed  his  induction 
to  the  caidinal^s  dignity  when  intelligence  reached  Romę 
that  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  was  no  morę,  and  hastily 
Gioranni  retiaced  his  steps  to  Florence,  to  afford  succor 
and  snpport  to  his  weak  but  eldcr  brother  Piętro,  upon 
whom  now  dependcd  the  continuanoe  of  the  power  of 
the  Medici  over  Florence.  In  July  of  this  year  (1492) 
Innocent  YIII  died,  and  as  Giovannt  had  opposed  the 
election  of  his  successor,  Alexander  YI,  the  Medici  could 
DO  knger  hope  for  support  from  the  papacy.  Blind- 
ly  and  madly,  amid  all  these  disadyantages,  Piętro,  un- 
satiwfied  with  absolute  power  nnleae  he  could  display 
the  pomp  and  exerci8e  the  ouelties  of  despotism,  con- 
trived,  in  the  short  spaoe  of  two  yean,  to  secure,  in- 
sCead  of  the  Iove  and  good  will,  the  hatred  of  the  Flor- 
cntineai  Their  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  house  of 
the  Medici  hitherto  alone  prevented  any  attempt  to 
Mibrert  his  authority.  They  remained  quiet  even  in 
1494,  when  Charles  YIII  of  France  came  into  Italy  to 
eofioffoe  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  N^les,  and  when  Pi- 
ętro jołoed  the  house  of  Aragon,  instead  of  becoming  a 
coofederate  of  the  French,  as  his  anoestors  had  always 
been.  But  when  Piętro,  equaUy  presumptuous  In  secu- 
rity and  timid  in  danger,  terrified  by  the  unexpected 
HKcess  of  the  French,  fled  to  the  camp  of  Charles,  and, 
kneeting  at  his  feet,  abandoned  himself  and  his  country 
to  hit  mercy,  the  indignation  of  the  Florentines  could 
no  kager  be  stayed,  and,  entering  into  a  treaty  with  the 
French,  they  stipulated  especially  the  exile  of  the  Medi- 
ci (Nov.  1494).  After  his  capitulation  to  king  Charles, 
Pi<atro  had  retamed  to  Florence,  but  the  enraged  popu- 
Im  madę  his  stay  impoaeible,  and  he  quickly  fled  the 
ńty-  Giovanni,  bolder  and  morę  courageous  than  his 
cidei  faiother,  assisted  by  a  few  futhful  friends,  well- 


armed,  madę  a  last  attempt  to  assert  the  Medicean  ati- 
thority,  and  put  down  the  insurrection  by  a  bold  exer- 
cise  of  foroe.  It  soon,  however,  became  but  too  appa- 
rent  to  the  young  cardinal  that  his  hope  was  all  vanity. 
"The  people  multiplied  themselves  against  Piętro,"  aa 
Guicciardini  (^tona  /  1iareft/«mi  [Operę  inedite],iii,110) 
phraaea  it,  and  Giovauni,  in  the  disguise  of  a  friar,  was 
glad  enough  to  find  himself  outside  the  city  gates,  and 
on  the  open  Bologna  road,  taking  the  same  road  as 
Piętro,  foUowed  by  their  younger  brother  Giuliano,  still 
a  merę  lad.  They  went  first  to  John  Bentiroglio  in 
Bologna,  but,  as  they  were  not  received  here,  went  to 
(Jastdlo,  and  found  a  refuge  with  Yitelli.  In  this  and 
other  plaoes,  the  Medici,  the  cardinal  included,  Iived  for 
some  time,  having  freąnent  endeavorB  madę  for  their 
restoration.  But  when  GioTanni  was  finaUy  persnaded 
that  all  such  eiforts  were  fruitless,  he  decided  to  quit  his 
native  country,  now  ravaged  by  foreign  arroies,  and  be- 
trayed  by  the  wretched  policy  of  pope  Alexander  YI, 
and  he  eet  out  on  a  joumey  to  France,  Germany,  and 
the  NcŁherlands.  For  the  assertion  that  the  cardinal 
undertook  this  joumey  for  political  ends  there  is  not 
the  slightest  fouudation.  While  abroad  he  sought  lit- 
erary  associations  mainly.  He  courted  the  acąuaint- 
ance  of  men  of  leaming,  and  not  unfrequently  dlsplayed 
his  own  taste  for  literatura  and  the  liberid  arts.  In 
1508,  upon  the  death  of  Alexander  YI,  against  whom  he 
cherished  a  bitter  hatred,  and  on  whoee  account  only  he 
had  avoided  Romę  aftcr  the  expulsion  of  his  £uni]y  from 
Florence,  he  retumed  to  the  banks  ofthe  Tiber.  Pius 
III,  who  succeeded  Alexander  YI,  lived  only  a  few  weeks, 
and,  upon  a  further  election,  the  pontifical  chair  was  oc- 
cupied  by  Julius  II,  a  friend  and  admirer  of  Giovanni 
de*  Medici.  Our  cardinal's  eldcr  brother  had  died  in 
the  mean  time  (in  the  battle  of  Garigliano  in  1508),  and, 
no  longer  distracted  by  the  impmdent  conduct  and  the 
wild  plans  of  an  imbecile,  he  gaye  himself  up  whoUy  to 
the  interests  of  his  ecdeeiastical  position.  By  the  friend- 
ship  of  a  nephew  of  the  pontiff,  Galeotto  delia  Bovere, 
he  was  brought  into  closer  relations  with  Julius  U,  and, 
after  the  latter  had  entered  Peragia  in  1506  (Sept,  12), 
cardinal  Giovanni  ^as  introsted  with  the  govemment 
of  that  town,  and  only  a  short  time  ailer  was  honored 
with  the  appoiutmcnt  of  papai  field  marshal,  under  the 
title  of  "  Irgate  of  Bologna,"  to  the  anny  against  the 
French.  The  campaign,  however,  proved  rather  unsuc- 
cessful,  and  at  the  battle  of  Barenna  the  cardinal  was 
taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  Milan,  whcnce  he  madę  hia 
escape  while  the  French  soldicrs  were  bury  m  prepara- 
tions  for  their  removal  to  France.  The  cardinid^s  great 
aim,  now  that  the  French  had  ąuitted  Lombardy  and  the 
Florentine  rcpublic,  was  to  re-cstablish  his  house  in  the 
govemment  of  Florence.  During  the  first  eight  years 
of  their  exile  the  Medici  had  madę  four  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts  to  regain  their  power;  on  the  failiire  of  their 
last  attempt,  their  successful  opponent,  Pictro  Soderini, 
had  been  chosen  gonfaloniere  for  life :  to  dcthrone  So- 
derini, then,  was  the  great  object  to  be  cccomplished  by 
the  cardinal.  The  gonfaloniere*s  reign  thus  far  had  been 
noted  for  its  moderation  and  benign  influence  on  Flor- 
ence, and  had  securcd  to  the  country  great  prosperity; 
but  Soderini's  integrity  was  not  unimpeachable  to  the 
mind  of  the  Medici,  and  Giovanni  appealed  to  the  IJoiy 
Leaguff  consisting  of  the  pope,  the  emperor,  the  Yene- 
tians,  and  Fcrdinand  of  Aragon,  to  undertake  the  res- 
toration of  the  Medici,  on  the  ground  that  Soderini 
showed  great  partiality  to  forcigners,  and  that  his  gov- 
eroment  was  extrcmely  comipt  To  secure  the  senrices 
of  the  Jloly  Jjeague  no  charges  against  Soderini  were 
really  needed,but  he  brought  them,  and  promptly  they 
rcplied.  A  body  of  5000  Spaniards,  brave  to  ferocity, 
were  marched  under  Raymond  de  Caidona  against  Flor- 
ence in  August,  1512.  On  their  way  they  stormed  the 
town  of  Prato,  and  massacred  the  citizens,  which  so  iu- 
timidated  the  Florentines  that  they  immediately  capit- 
ulated,  and  consented  to  the  return  of  the  Medici  as  pri- 
vate  dtizens.    Oudinal  de'  Medici  and  hia  brother  Gi- 
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uliano  soon  after  entered  Florenctf,  and,thotigh  they  had 
asked  only  their  restoration  as  private  citizena,  without 
any  shaie  in  the  govemment,  they  had  hardly  beeu  re- 
admitted  \rhen  they  forced  the  signoria,  or  execative, 
to  immediately  cali  a  "parlamento,"  or  generał  amem- 
bly  of  the  people,  in  the  great  8qaare  (September) .  This 
generał  assembly  of  the  80vereign  people  had  repeatedly 
been  used  by  ambitious  men  as  a  ready  instrument  of 
their  riews,  and  it  proved  such  on  this  occasion.  Ali 
the  laws  enacted  sińce  the  espulsion  of  the  Medici  in 
1494  were  abrogated.  A  '*  balia,"  or  commission,  was  ap- 
pointed,  consisting  of  creatures  of  that  family,  with  dic- 
tatorial  powers,  to  reform  the  state.  Ko  bloodshed,  how- 
ever,  accompanicd  the  reaction;  but  Soderini,  having 
been  dcposed  by  the  establishment  of  this  new  form  of 
govemment,  he  and  other  citizens  opposed  to  the  Mc- 
dici  were  banished,  and  "  thus  once  again,  after  an  exile 
of  eighteen  ycars,  the  fatal  Medici  were  restored  to  Flor- 
ence ;  once  again  fixcd  their  fanga  in  the  prey  they  had 
been  scared  away  from.  and  '  the  most  democratical  de- 
mocracy  in  Europę'  was  once  again  muzzled  and  chain- 
cd.  A  conspiracy  of  priest  and  soldier — that  detesta- 
ble  and  ominous  combinatiou,  morę  baneful  to  human- 
ity  than  any  other  of  the  poisonous  mischiefs  compound- 
ed  out  of  its  evil  passions  and  blind  stupidities — had  as 
i»ual  trampled  out  the  hopes  and  possibilities  of  social 
civilization  and  prdgress"  (TroUope,  iv,  348). 

Scarcely  had  the  Medici  re-established  themselres  at 
Florence  when  news  came  fn>m  Korne  that  the  supremę 
pontiff  had  died.  It  was  on  the  20th  of  Februaiyi  1518, 
that "  the  furious  naturę"  of  his  holiness  the  pope  Julius 
II  was  quieted  forever.  Leaving  his  brother  Giuliano, 
and  his  nephew  Lorenzo,  son  of  Piętro,  at  the  head  of 
the  affairs  of  Florence,  **  our  cardinal  posts  up  in  all 
hastę  to  Romę,"  says  TroDope  (iv,  851), "  to  see  whether 
mayhap  Providcnce,  in  the  uŁter  inscrutableness  of  its 
wisdom,  may  consider  him,  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  as  the 
best  and  fittest  person  to  be  intrusted  with  heaven*s 
vicegerency,"  accompanicd  in  this  excurBion  to  the  con- 
clave  by  Filippo  Strozzi— >8on  of  the  great  banker,  the 
founder  of  the  still  well-known  Strozzi  palące,  possessor 
of  one  of  the  then  largest  fortunesln  Florence,  and  "on 
whose  young  shoulders  was  one  of  the  longest  heads 
that  day  in  Florence" — as  his  friend,  companion,  and  . . . 
banker.  "  Especially  in  this  last  capacity  was  Filippo 
necessary  to  the  aspiring  cardinal,  so  soon  to  become 
pope  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  capital  of  Strozzi." 
The  younger  members  of  the  conclave  had  previously 
decided  to  elect  one  of  their  own  age  as  successor  to  Ju- 
lius II,  and  upon  cardinal  de*  Medici,  only  thirty-seven 
years  old,  fell  their  choice,  influenced,  as  we  have  seen 
by  the  quotation  from  TroUope,  in  a  great  measure  by 
the  exertions  of  the  banker  Strozzi.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  new  pontifT,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Leo 
X,  was  to  appoint  two  men  of  learning,  Bembo  and  Sado- 
leto,  for  his  secretaries.  Ile  next  sent  a  generał  amnes- 
ty  to  be  published  at  Florence,  where  a  cons^ńracy  had 
been  discovered  against  the  Medici,  for  which  two'  indi- 
riduals  had  been  executed,  and  others,  with  the  cele- 
brated  Machiavelli  among  the  rest,  had  been  arrested 
and  put  to  the  torturę.  Leo  ordered  Giuliano  even  to 
relcosc  the  prisoncrs  and  recall  those  that  were  banished, 
Sotlerini  among  the  rest.  This  accomplished,  Giuliano 
was  invited  to  Romc,  whcre  he  was  madę  gonfalionere 
of  the  Iloly  Church.  **A11  the  rich  and  lucrative  of- 
fices  of  the  apostolic  court  were  conferred  on  Florentines, 
not  a  little  to  the  disgust  of  the  Roman  world"  (Trollope, 
iv,  859).  Of  course,  that  Leo  should  do  anything  and 
everj'thing  to  enhance  the  dignity  and  greatness  of  the 
Medicean  family  no  one  could  object  to,  and,  conse- 
qucntly,  no  one  had  aught  to  say  when  he  appointed  his 
nephew  Lorenzo,  the  eldest  son  of  Piętro,  a  proiligate 
young  Bcapegrace,  but  the  only  heir  remaining  to  suc- 
cecd  in  the  govemment  of  Florence,  govemor  of  the  re- 
public  and  generał  in  chief,  with  al)sołutc  and  supremę 
authority  over  all  the  Tuscan  forces  contributed  by  the 
-oommonwealth  to  the  armies  of  a  new  łeague  formed  in 


1515  by  the  eroperor,  the  king  of  Angon,  the  dake  of 
Milan,  and  the  Florentines  against  France  and  Yenicc 
To  have  madę  Lorenzo,  as  Leo  woułd  hare  liked  to 
do,  sovereign  prinoe,  under  the  title  of  duke  or  aome 
other  łike  distinction,  would  iiave  lieen  premature,  bat 
with  the  appointment  as  madę  no  one  found  fault,  and  it 
passed  generally  approved.  Nor  was  any  objectiun  raised 
to  Leo's  further  action  in  behalf  of  Florence,  ooii^tating 
it  a  dependency  of  Romę,  which  it  contiuued  durin^^  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  His  ooosin  Giułio  de'  Medici, 
archbishop  of  Florence,  on  the  deoease  of  Julius  II,  Leo 
X  at  once  promoted  to  the  cardinal'8  dignity,  and,  in  ad- 
dition,  intrusted  him  with  the  legateahip  of  Bologna. 
By  these  new  positions  the  influence  of  the  Medici  had 
been  greatly  iroproved,  but  the  ever-plotting  Leo,  far- 
seeing  t»  he  was,  comprehended  cłearly  that  still  moie 
was  noeded  to  secure  to  his  house  the  tluone  of  Florenoe. 
Upon  hb  accession  to  the  pontificate  he  fbnnd  the  war 
renewed  in  Northern  Italy.  Louis  XII  had  sent  a  fresh 
army,  under  La  Trimouille,  to  invade  the  duchy  of  Mi- 
lan. The  Swiss  auxtłiaries  of  duke  Maximilian  Sforza 
defeated  La  Trimouille  at  Novara,  and  the  French  were 
dri  ven  out  of  Italy.  The  Yenetians,  however,  had  allied 
themselve8  with  Louis  XII,  and  Leo  sent  Bembo  to  Yen- 
ice  to  endeavor  to  break  the  aUianc&  DilTereoces  oc- 
curred  between  Leo  and  Alfonao  d'£ste,  duke  of  Femna, 
who  demanded  the  restontion  of  Reggio,  takea  from 
him  by  Julius  II,  which  Leo  promised,  but  never  per- 
formed ;  on  the  contnry,  he  purchasetl  Modena  of  the 
emperor  Maximiłian,  diwegarding  the  rights  of  the  hoi^e 
of  £ste  to  tliat  town.  The  pope  hełd  likewise  Parma 
and  Piacenza,  and  it  appears  that  he  intendcd  to  form 
out  of  these  a  territory  for  his  brother  Giuliano,  and  he 
madę  attempts  to  surprise  Ferrara  also  with  tłie  same 
view.  His  predecessor  Julius  had  had  in  riew  the  in- 
dependence  of  all  Italy,  and  he  twłdły  łed  on  the  league 
for  this  purpose;  Leo  liad  a  narrower  object — bis  own 
aggrandizement  and  that  of  his  family,  and  he  pnrsoed  it 
with  a  morę  cautions  and  crooked  poUcy.  To  Becnie  the 
adhesion  of  Louis  XII,  Leo  reopened  the  Conncil  of  the 
Lateran,  which  had  l)egun  under  Julius  II,  for  the  ex- 
tinction  of  the  schism  produced  by  the  Council  of  Pisa, 
convoked  by  Louis  XII  in  order  to  check  the  power  of  Jn- 
lius,  who  was  his  enemy.  For  such  proceedings  there  was 
now  no  longer  any  reason,  and  Louis  XII  gladly  madę 
his  peace  with  Leo  in  1514,  renounced  the  Council  of 
Pisa,  and  acknowledged  that  of  the  Lateran.  Bat  in  the 
folłowing  year  Louis  XII  died,  and  his  successor,  Fran- 
cis I,  among  other  titłes  assumed  that  of  duke  of  Milan. 
Under  him  a  new  Italian  war  opened.  The  Yenetians 
joined  Francis  I,  while  the  cmpeior  Maximilian,  Ferdi- 
nand  of  Spain,  duke  Sforza,  and  the  Swiss  madę  a  leagae 
to  oppose  the  French.  The  pope  did  not  openly  join 
the  league,  but  he  negotiated  with  the  Swiss  by  means 
of  the  carduial  of  Sion,  and  paid  them  considerable 
sums  to  induoe  them  to  defend  the  north  of  Italy.  The 
Swiss  were  posted  near  Susa,  but  Fiands,  led  by  old  Tri- 
vulzio,  passed  the  Alps  by  the  Gol  de  TArgentier,  en- 
tered the  plains  of  Saluzzo,  and  marched  upon  Pavia, 
while  the  Swiss  hastened  back  to  defend  Milan.  The 
battle  of  Marignano  was  fought  on  the  14th  of  Septem- 
ber, 151 5.  The  Swiss  madę  desperate  efibrts,  and  would 
probably  have  succeeded  had  not  Alviano,  with  part  of 
the  Yenetian  troops,  appeared  suddenły  with  criea  of 
"  Yiva  San  Marco,"  which  dispirited  the  Swiss,  who  be^. 
liered  that  the  whole  Yenetian  army  was  coming  to  the 
assistance  of  the  French.  The  result  was  the  retreat  of 
the  Swiss,  and  the  entrance  of  the  French  into  Milan, 
who  took  possession  of  the  duchy.  Leo  now  saw  deap- 
ły  that  the  salvation  of  his  house  lay  in  a  union  with 
France,  and  at  once  madę  proposals  to  Francis,  wbo»  in 
tuni;  eagerly  embraced  the  proffered  aid  of  the  Chnrch. 
It  was  on  the  2lBt  of  October,  1515,  that  news  reached 
Florence  of  this  new  alliance  concluded  by  the  holy  fr- 
ther  and  the  French  king  Francis  I  for  the  mutoal  de- 
fence  of  their  Italian  States,  the  king  obliging  himself 
spccially  to  protect  the  pontiff,  Giuliano  and  Lorenao  ótf 
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M edidf  and  the  Florentuies,  and  that  both  Lorenzo  and 
Giuliano  ahoald  receive  oommissions  in  the  French  ser- 
rice,  with  pay  and  pensions.  If  there  had  been  dang^r 
to  the  Medici  goremment  in  Florence,  it  threatened 
firom  the  side  of  Fiance,  but  that  danger  thęy  eacaped  by 
this  new  alliance,  brought  about,  in  a  great  measure,  by 
the  sympathy  which  the  two  parties  felt  for  each  other. 

At  a  meeting  which  these  new  allies  subseąuently 
held  at  Bologna  (Deoember,  1515)  a  marriage  was  agreed 
opon  between  Lorenzo,  the  pope's  nephew,  and  Madę- 
leine  de  Boulogne,  nieoe  of  Francis  de  Bourbon,  duke  of 
Tendóme,  from  which  marriage  Gatharine  de*  Medici, 
afterwaids  queen  of  France,  was  bom,  and  thas  the  un- 
ion  of  the  French  and  Florentine  interests  became  morę 
ck)eelv  oemented.  But  in  ecdeeiastical  affairs  also  new 
measures  were  taken  by  a  concordat,  only  abrogated  by 
the  French  Revolution,  which  regulated  the  appoint- 
ment  to  the  seea  and  living8  in  the  French  kingdom. 
Inatead  of  capitular  election,  the  king  was  to  nominate, 
the  pope  to  collate  to  episoopal  seea.  Annates  were  re- 
Hored  to  the  pope,  who  also  received  a  smali  stipulated 
patronage  in  place  of  his  indefinite  pren^tiye  of  re* 
ierving  beneficea.  It  is  tnie  the  Parliament  and  Uni- 
Terdty  of  Paris  both  opposed  this  concordat,  but  the 
king  and  the  pope  each  secured  what  they  desired.  To 
the  king  thus  fell  the  real  power  and  the  essential  pat- 
ronage of  the  Church ;  by  the  pope  the  recognition  of 
his  own  authority  was  obtained.  The  two,  as  Reichel 
(See  o/ Ramę  ta  the  Middle  Ageg,  p.  538)  has  aptly  said, 
by  this  new  measure, "  shared  between  them  the  andent 
liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church.  The  lising  freedom 
of  the  laity  was  thereby  cmshed ;  the  pope  recoyered 
most  of  his  ancient  power."  Nothing  could  seem  bright- 
er  DOW  than  Che  Medicean  prospects  and  the  futurę  of 
the  papacy.  There  was  only  one  morę  thlng  to  be  im- 
mediately  acoomplished — to  make  Lorenzo  a  sorereign 
prince  **  by  grace  of  God,  or,  at  all  eyents,  clearly  by 
grace  of  God'8  yicegerent  on  earth."  Upon  the  most 
tiagrant  of  pretences,  the  duke  of  Urbino,  Francesco 
Uaria  delia  Reyere,  was  deposed,  and  upon  Lorenzo  fell 
the  mantle  of  the  duchy'B  soyereignty,  and  at  last  the 
measure  of  Leo's  ambition  was  nearly  fuli.  (In  1519, 
opon  the  death  of  Lorenzo,  the  duchy  of  Urbino  was  add- 
ed  to  the  tenitory  of  the  Church.)  This  family  ambi- 
tion, howerer,  by  no  means  found  pleasure  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Roouin  people,  while  the  Florentines  were  ilattered 
by  the  adyanoe  of  their  "  first  dUzens"  to  the  poaition  of 
prince  and  pope.  Prominent  among  the  enemies  of  the 
Hedid  was  the  houae  of  Petmcci,  headed  by  the  cardi- 
nal  of  that  name,  who  was  led  into  a  conspiracy  to  mur- 
der  the  pope  by  the  latter^s  expatriation  of  his  brother 
from  Sienna.  Not  sadsfied  with  the  aoąuisition  of  the 
dnchy  of  Urbino,  Leo  longed  also  for  the  possession  of 
the  fne  state  of  Sienna,  lying  between  the  territories  of 
the  Chorch  and  those  of  the  republic  of  Florence,  and  to 
this  end  aent  Borghesi,  its  govemor,  into  exile.  At  first 
Boighesi^s  brother,  cardinal  Petrucci,  formed  the  mad 
design  of  stabbing  Leo  on  their  first  mecting,  but  he 
finally  abandoned  this  enterprisc  as  too  daring,  and  a 
oonspiracy  was  formed  insteaid  to  cause  the  death  of  Leo 
X  by  poisoD.  Fortunately  for  Leo,  the  plot  to  take  his 
fife  was  timely  discoyered,  and  the  cardinal  expiated  the 
mtended  crime  with  his  life  by  secret  strangling,  while 
many  others  of  like  social  standing  suffered  abasement 
and  other  pnnishment.  To  secure  himself  against  a 
aeoond  attempt  of  the  kind,  Leo  now  (in  1517)  created  a 
wbole  host  of  able  and  experienced  Florentines  cardinals 
~oo  kss  than  thirty-one  of  them  altogether. 

It  was  about  this  time  also  that  the  Lateran  Council  ap- 
pioached  itscioae,  and  that  the  measures  were  inaugurated 
which.  resulted  so  nnfayorably  to  the  cause  of  the  papacy 
and  the  Church  of  Romę,  and  haye  madę  the  year  1517 
fererer  memoraUe  in  the  eodesiastical  annals  for  the 
foandatłon  and  commencement  it  gaye  to  the  reyolution 
in  the  Chuich,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Brformatifm  (q.  v.).  One  of  the  greateat  desires  of  Leo 
X,  as  pope  of  Borne,  was  the  continuation  of  the  incom- 


plete  atmcture  oommenoed  under  Julius  II--the  boilding 
of  Su  Peter*s  church.  Leo,  who  had  madę  for  himself  a 
name  as  the  protector  and  patron  of  art,  and  had  well- 
nigh  reyiyod  the  Peridean  age  of  the  Greeks,  could  not 
brook  the  thought  that,  while  he  was  pontiff  within  the 
walls  of  the  Etemal  City,  this  great  enterprise,  likely  to 
immortalize  the  name  of  its  patron  in  the  annals  of  art, 
should  be  passed  oyer,  and,  findiiig  the  coffers  of  the 
papacy  drained  by  his  predecessor,  saw  ouly  one  way  in 
which  to  secure  the  necessary  funds  for  so  stupendous  an 
undertaking — the  sale  of  indulgrncea  (q.  v.),  securing  to 
the  contributor  for  this  object  forgiyen^s  of  sin  in  any 
form  (comp.  Moshdm,  E(xL  IJist,  ii,  C6,  notę  6 ;  Bower, 
Hiśt.  of  Papacy f  yii,  409  są. ;  Robertson,  Ilisł,  o/Reign  of 
Charka  K,  Harper's  edit.,  p.  125  eq.,  especially  the  foot- 
notes  on  p.  126).  Such  utter  disregaid  of  the  easence 
of  rdigion  resulted  in  one  of  the  boldcst  assaults  on  the 
Romish  Church  that  it  had  eyer  sustained.  The  yery 
thought  that  forgiyeness  of  sin  was  to  be  offered  on  sale 
for  money  *^  must  haye  been  mortally  ofTcnsiye  to  men 
whose  conyictions  on  that  head  had  been  acquired  from 
contemplating  the  etemal  relation  between  God  and 
mau,  and  who,  moreoyer,  had  leamed  what  the  doctrine 
of  Scripture  itself  was  on  the  subject'*  (Kanke,  ^i«/.  Pop. 
i,  66).  In  Saxony,  especially,  men  of  piety  and  thought 
generally  commended  the  interpretation  which  Luther 
gaye  to  this  subject.  They  all  regretted  the  delusion  of 
the  people,  who,  being  tanght  to  rely  for  the  pardon  of 
thdr  sios  on  the  indulgences  which  they  could  secure  by 
purchase,  did  not  think  it  incumbent  on  ihemselyes  either 
to  study  the  doctrines  of  genuine  Christianity,  or  to  prac- 
tice  the  duties  which  it  enjoins.  £yen  the  most  unthink- 
ing  were  shocked  at  the  scandalous  behayior  of  the  Do- 
minicans — John  Tetzel  (q.y.)  and  his  associates,  who  had 
the  sale  of  indulgences  intrusted  to  them — and  at  the 
manner  in  which  they  spent  the  funds  accumulated  from 
this  traffic.  These  sums,  which  had  been  piously  be- 
stowed  in  hopes  of  obtaining  etemal  salyation  and  hap- 
pdness,  they  saw  8quandered  by  the  Dominican  friars  in 
drunkenness,  gaming,  and  Iow  debauchcry,  and  "^  all  be- 
gan  to  wish  that  some  check  were  giycn  to  this  com- 
merce,  no  less  detrimental  to  society  than  destructiye  to 
religion'  (Robertson,  p.  126).  Indccd,  eyen  the  princes 
and  nobles  objected  to  this  traffic ;  they  were  irritated  at 
seeing  their  yassals  drained  of  so  much  wealth  in  order 
to  replenish  the  treasury  of  a  profuse  pontiff,  and  when 
Luther's  warm  and  impetuous  temper  did  not  suffer  him 
any  longer  to  conceal  his  ayersion  to  the  unscriptural 
doctrine  of  the  lliomists,  or  to  continue  a  silent  specta- 
tor  of  the  delusion  of  his  country,  from  the  pulpit  in 
the  great  church  of  Wittenberg  he  inycighed  bitterly 
against  the  false  opinions,  as  well  as  the  wicked  liyes, 
of  the  preachers  of  indulgences  (see  Ld8cher*s  R4forma- 
tionsaktetij  i,  729).  **  Indignation  against  Roman  impost- 
ure  increased ;  uniyersal  attention  and  sympathy  were 
directed  towards  the  bold  champion  of  the  truth"  ((liese- 
ler,  hkxleg.  Hut,  [Harper'8  edit.]  iv,  33).  On  Oct.  31, 
1517,  finally,  to  gain  also  the  suffrage  of  men  of  leam- 
ing,  Luther  published  ninety-fiye  theses  against  the 
traffic  in  indulgences,  setting  forth  his  objections  to  this 
abnse  of  ecclesiastical  power.  Not  that  he  supposed 
these  pointa  fully  established  or  of  undoubted  certainty, 
but  he  adyanoed  them  as  the  result  of  his  own  iiwesti- 
gation,  and  as  subjects  of  inquiry  and  disputation  unto 
others,  that  he  might  be  corrected  if  his  position  could  be 
impugned.  He  sent  them  to  the  neighboring  bishops 
with  a  petition  for  the  abolition  of  the  evil  if  his  riewa 
were  found  to  be  well  grounded,  and  appointed  a  day  on 
which  the  leamed  churchmen  might  puUicly  dispute 
the  point  at  issue,  either  in  person  or  by  wńting ;  sub- 
joining  to  them,  howeyer,  solemn  protestations  of  his 
high  respect  for  the  apostolic  see,  and  of  his  implidt 
submLssion  to  its  authority.  Many  zealous  championa 
immediately  aroee  to  defend  opinions  on  which  the 
wealth  and  power  of  the  Church  were  founded ;  in  es- 
pecial  manner  the  oppoeition  of  the  Dominicans  (q.  v.) 
waa  roused,  for  the  spirit  of  thia  order  had  become  pe- 
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culiarly  sensitire  on  aooount  of  Bome  reoent  hamilUtions, 
particuiarly  by  the  fate  of  Saroiiarola  (q.  r.),  the  events 
at  Beme,  and  by  the  still  surviving  oontrorer^  with 
Beuchlin  (q.  v.),  aaide  from  the  fact  that  the  different 
mendicaut  ordera  chemhed  constanŁ  jealousy  againat 
each  other.  (The  oonjecture  of  some  that  the  jetdousy 
of  the  Augustine  monk  was  apparent  in  Luther^s  attack 
on  Tetzel  becauae  to  the  Dominicana  had  beeu  intruated 
the  indulgence  traffic  la  too  ńdiculotis  to  need  rcpetition 
here.  Comp.  however,  Gleaeler,  Eccks.  Hist.  iv,  25,  notę 
17 ;  Mosheim,  Ecdea.  Ilist.  bk.  iv,  cent.  xvi,  sec  i,  eh.  ii, 
Dote  18.)  In  opposition  to  Luther^s  theses,  Tetzd  him- 
self  came  forward  with  counter  theses,  which  be  pub- 
lished  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  Prominent  among 
others  also  were  Eck  (q.  v.),  the  celebrated  Augsburg 
divine,  and  Prierias  (q.  v.))  the  inquisitor  generał,  who 
both  replied  to  the  Augustine  monk  with  all  the  viru- 
lence  of  scholastic  disputants.  "But  the  manner  in 
which  they  conducted  the  controvexsy  did  little  service 
to  their  cause.  Luther  attempted  to  combat  indulgences 
by  arguments  founded  in  reason  or  derived  from  the 
Scriptures ;  they  produced  nothing  in  support  of  them 
but  the  sentimenta  of  the  schoolmen,  and  the  conclusions 
of  the  canon  law,  and  the  decrees  of  popes.  The  deci- 
sion  of  judges  so  partial  and  interested  did  not  satisfy 
the  people,  who  began  to  cali  into  que8tion  even  the  au- 
thority  of  these  venerablc  guides  when  they  found  them 
standing  in  direct  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  reason 
and  the  determination  of  the  divine  law"  (Robertson,  p. 
128).    Sce  Luther;  Reformation. 

At  Romę  these  controverBies,  though  they  had  be- 
come  a  matter  of  interest  to  all  the  German  people,  were 
looked  upon  with  great  indifference.    Leo  j udged  it  sim- 
ply  a  wrangling  of  two  mendicant  orders,  and  he  was 
determined  to  let  the  Augustinians  and  Dominicans  set- 
tle  their  own  quarrel8.    The  adverBaries  of  Luther,  how- 
ever,  feared  for  their  cause,  and  they  saw  no  other  way 
by  which  to  secure  anew  peace  to  themselres,  and  the 
lespect  of  the  people,  than  by  a  wholesale  slaughter  of 
the  Rcformer  and  his  friendsl     The  solicitations  of  the 
Dominicans  at  the  Yatican  became  daily  morę  frequent 
and  urgent;  and  when  at  last  it  became  necessary  for 
I«o  to  take  some  decided  action,  he  simply  commission* 
ed  his  Cardinal  Icgate  Cajetan  (q.  v.)  to  bring  the  Au- 
g^tinian  friar  to  his  scnses,  and  Luther  was  summoned 
to  and  promptly  appeared  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  in 
October,  1518.    If  Leo  ever  committed  a  blunder,  it  was 
done  in  this  instance  by  appointing  to  the  task  of  eon- 
verting  Luther  a  monastic  of  the  very  order  he  had  so 
seriously  attacked  for  its  complicity  in  the  indulgence 
traffic     If  Luther  was  ever  so  much  inclined  to  yield, 
a  Dominican  was  certainly  not  the  proper  agent  to  ac- 
complish  such  a  purpose.     (Kajetan,  moreover,  treated 
Uither  rather  imperiously,  and  peremptorily  required 
him  to  confess  his  errors,  before  the  least  attempt  had 
been  madę  to  reply  to  his  arguments,  and  of  course  our 
Augustinian,  high-spirited  as  he  was,  tumed  away  in 
disgust,  and  appealed  a  papa  non  bene  in/ormafo  ad  rne- 
Uua  infornuindu/n ;  and  aflerwards,  when  the  whole  doc- 
trine  of  indulgence,  as  it  had  been  developed  up  to  the 
ppesent  time,  was  confirmed  by  a  papai  buli,  the  new 
beretic  appealed  from  the  pope  to  a  generał  council  (at 
Wittenberg,  Nov.  28, 1518).    By  this  time,  however,  the 
strife  had  aasumed  morę  gigantic  proportions ;  around 
Luther  were  now  gathered  the  great,  and  the  strong, 
and  the  leamed  of  the  Teutonic  race.     A  special  help- 
meet  he  had  found  in  his  coUeagues  of  the  lately  founded 
high  schoolof  leaming  at  Wittenberg;  and  as  in  the  18th 
century  from  Oxford  and  Prague  had  proceeded  the 
action  against  the  Latin  system,  so  it  now  proceeded 
from  Wittenberg,  until  it  terminated  in  the  Refbrmation. 
When  too  bite,  the  Roman  court  realized  the  mistake  it 
had  committed  in  intrusting  Cajetan  with  the  settle- 
ment  of  this  difficulty,  and  another  legate,  the  pope's 
own  Chamberlain,  Charles  of  Miltita  (q.  v.),  was  dis- 
patched  in  Dccember  (1518)  to  give  assurances  to  the 
electoral  prince  Frederick,  by  the  vaiuable  present  of  the 


conseerated  golden  roee  (q.  v.),  of  the  good  intentiona  of 
pope  Leo  towards  Saxony,  and  at  the  same  time,  if  po»- 
sible,  to  conciliate  Lather,  in  whom  was  now  seen  the 
representative  of  Wittenberg  Univeraity,  and  at  wboae 
back  stood  one  to  whom  even  his  enemiea  confesa  but 
few  men  of  any  age  can  be  compared,  either  for  leaming 
and  knowledge  of  both  human  and  divine  things,  or  for 
richness,  suavity,  and  facility  of  genius,  or  for  indostry 
as  a  scholar — Philip  Melancthon  (q.  v.).    UnfortunatełT 
for  the  cause  of  the  Dominicans,  this  very  elector  of 
Saxony,  who  had  identified  himself  with  and  become 
the  champion  of  the  cause  of  the  Wittenberg  reform 
movement,  was  now,  upon  the  death  of  Maximilian  I, 
madę  regent  of  the  empire  in  northem  Germany  (Jan. 
12, 1519),  and  Miltitz  saw  only  one  way  in  which  to  set- 
tle  the  controYersy — ^by  appeasing  the  wrath  of  Luther. 
He  acoordingly  flattered  "■  the  friar  of  Wittenberg,'*  as 
he  was  contemptuoualy  called  at  Romę,  by  ali  manner 
of  kindness,  assured  him  that  hb  case  had  been  misrep- 
resented  to  Leo,  and  actually  succeeded  in  inducing  Lu- 
ther to  promise,  not,  indeed,  recantation,  as  be  desiied, 
but  a  promise  to  be  silent  if  his  opponents  were  ailoity 
and  an  open  declaration*of  obedience  to  the  see  of  Home : 
thus  the  whole  matter  apparently  had  reached  ita  end. 
The  opponents,  however,  were  not  silent;  the  contro- 
Yersy was  renewed  ¥rith  greater  animodty  than  before. 
See  Carlstadt;  Eck.;  Leipsic  Disputation.     Lu- 
ther was  forced  to  reply;  the  primacy  of  the  pope  and 
other  que8tions  became  involved,  which  oUiged  addi- 
tional  research  and  study  on  the  part  of  the  leformersy 
and  "  in  this  way  Luther  gained  so  thorough  an  inaigbt 
into  the  errors  and  corraption  of  the  Roman  Chnich  that 
he  gradually  began  to  see  the  neoessity  of  separating 
himself  from  it     Ue  felt  himaelf  called  as  a  aoldier  of 
God  to  fight  against  the  wilea  and  deceit  of  the  deril, 
by  which  the  Church  was  comipted"  (Gieaelcr,  iv,  42). 
This  he  did  hereafter,  fearless  of  consequence8,  by  both 
his  pen  and  tonguc    Luther's  was  a  naturę  that  reootl- 
ed  from  no  extremity.    The  result  was  ^  the  buli  of  con- 
demnation,"  issued  June  15, 1520,  which  brooght  about 
the  formal  abjuration  of  the  papacy  on  the  part  of  Lu- 
ther by  the  public  boming  of  the  buli,  together  with  the 
papai  law-books,  Dec  10  of  this  veiy  year.    January  3, 
1521,  came  the  buli  of  cxGommnnication,  and  a  demand 
for  its  execution  by  the  Diet  of  Worma,  the  body  to 
which  Luther  appealed.     See  Reformation. 

While  these  religious  disputes  were  carried  on  witk 
great  warmth  in  Germany,  and  threatened  the  reiy 
existence  of  Romanism,  pope  Leo  was  much  roore  con- 
cemed  with  what  occurred  around  him  in  Italy.    A  pol- 
itician  of  the  best  sort  in  the  aiTairs  of  his  nativc  coun- 
try, ever  solicttous  for  its  welfare,  he  saw  greater  danger 
cidling  for  prompter  action  on  the  political  horizon  than 
any  that  had  yet  appeared,  in  his  estimation,  on  that  of 
ecclesiasticism.     Leo,  indeed,  trembled  for  Florence  at 
the  prospect  of  beholding  the  imperial  crown  placed  <« 
the  head  of  the  king  of  Spain  and  of  Naples,  and  tb« 
master  of  the  New  World ;  nor  was  he  less  afraid  of  see- 
ing  the  king  of  France,  who  was  the  duke  of  Milan  and 
lord  of  Genoa,  exalted  to  that  dignity.    He  even  fore- 
told  that  the  election  of  either  of  them  would  be  fatal 
to  the  independence  of  the  holy  see,  to  the  peace  of 
Italy,  and  perhaps  to  the  liberties  of  Europę.    But  June 
28,  1519,  the  king  of  Spain  was  elected  snoceseor  to 
Maximilian.    This  was,  indeed,  an  event  calculated  to 
cause  a  series  of  infinite  perplexitie8  to  God's  vicegerent 
on  earth.     So  the  important  decision  was  taken,  a  te- 
cret  league,  offen8ive  and  defensive,  ńgned  with  the 
new  Osast  on  July  8, 1521,  by  which  it  waa  stipulated 
that  the  duchy  of  Milan  was  to  be  taken  firom  the 
French  and  given  to  Francesco  Maria  Sforza,  and  Par^ 
ma  and  Piacenza  to  be  restored  to  the  pope.     Leo 
subsidized  a  body  of  Swiss,  and  Proapero  Cotonna,  with 
the  Spaniards  from  Naples,  joined  the  pq)al  forces  at 
Bologna,  crossed  the  Po  at  Casalmaggiore,  joined  the 
Swiss,  and  drove  the  French  govemor  Lautrec  out  of 
Milan.    In  a  short  time  the  duchy  of  Milan  was  onoe 
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mcure  elear  of  the  Frcfnch,  and  restored  to  tbe  dominion 
of  Sforza.  Parma  and  Piacenza  were  again  occupied  by 
tbe  p^mI  troopo.  At  the  same  time  Leo  declared  Al- 
fonso  d'£5te  a  rebel  to  the  holy  see  for  having  sided 
vith  the  French,  while  tbe  duke,  on  his  part,  complain- 
ed  of  the  bad  faith  of  the  pope  in  keeping  poaeeasion  of 
Modena  and  R^giOb  The  news  of  the  taking  of  Milan 
was  celelMrated  at  Komę  with  public  rejoicings,  but  in 
the  midst  of  all  this  Leo  fell  ill  on  Nor.  25,  and  died 
Dcc.  1, 1521,  not  without  reasonable  snspidon  of  poiaon, 
tbongh  some  have  maintained  that  he  died  a  natural 
dcath.  (Sec  Trollope,  Hiat,  of  Fhrence^  iv,  885  8q.,  who 
quotcs  strong  proof  in  faror  of  the  assertion  that  Leo  X 
died  of  poiaon.) 

Personallj  Leo  was  generons,  or  rmther  prodigal;  he 

was  fond  of  splendor,  laxuiy,  and  magnificence,  and 

therefore  often  in  want  of  money,  which  he  was  obliged 

to  raise  by  means  not  often  creditable.     He  had  a  dis- 

ccming  taste,  was  a  ready  patron  of  real  merit,  was 

]Vnd  of  wit  and  humor,  not  always  refined,  and  at 

times  degenerating  into  buffoonery:  this  was,  indeed, 

one  of  his  principal  faults.     His  state  policy  was  like 

that  of  hia  contemporaries  in  generał,  and  not  so  bad 

as  that  of  some  of  them.     He  contriyetl,  howerer,  to 

keep  Komę  and  the  papai  territory,  as  well  as  Flor- 

ence,  in  profound  peace  during  his  reign — no  trifling 

boon— while  all  the  rest  of  Italy  was  rayaged  by  French, 

ind  Gemoans,  and  Spaniards,  who  committed  all  kuids 

of  atrocities.     He  was  by  no  means  neglectful  of  his 

temporal  dattes,  although  he  was  fond  of  conviviality 

and  eaae,  and  many  charges  haye  been  brought  against 

his  moralsb     He  did  not,  and  perhape  could  not,  enforce 

a  strict  discipline  among  the  dergy  or  the  people  of 

Komę,  wbere  profligacy  and  licentiousness  had  reigned 

■Imost  uncontrolled  erer  sińce  the  pontiHcatc  of  Alcx- 

ander  VI.     It  is  to  be  regrettcd,  howeyer,  that  any  one 

should  bave  been  able  to  aay  of  a  pope  so  distinguished 

as  a  patron  of  learning  as  Leo  X  that  in  liis  splcndid 

and  laxuriant  palące  Christianity  had  gircn  place,  both 

in  its  religious  and  morał  influence,  to  the  revived  phi- 

loeophy  and  the  uniegulated  manners  of  Grecce;  that 

the  Yatican  was  yinited  less  for  the  purpoee  of  worship- 

ping  the  footateps  of  the  apostles  than  to  admire  the 

great  worka  of  ancient  art  stored  in  the  papai  palące 

(oomp.  Ijtmdon  Quarł.  Rep,  1886,  p.  294  sq. ;  Taine,  Jialy 

[Romę  and  Naples],  p.  185).     As  a  pontificate,  that  of 

Leo  X,  though  it  lasted  only  nine  years, "  forms  one  of 

the  most  memorable  epochs  in  the  history  of  modem 

Europę,  whether  we  consider  it  in  a  political  light  as  a 

period  oftransition  for  Italy,  when  the  power  of  Charles 

V  of  Spain  bcgan  to  estaUish  itself  in  that  country,  or 

whether  we  look  upon  it  as  that  period  in  the  history 

of  the  Western  Church  which  was  marked  by  the  mo- 

mentoos  cvent  of  Luther's  Beformation.    But  there  is  a 

third  and  a  morę  fayorable  aspect  under  which  the  reign 

of  Leo  ought  to  be  yiewed,  as  a  ilourishing  epoch  for 

learning  and  the  arts,  which  were  encouraged  by  that 

pontilf,  as  they  had  been  by  his  father,  and,  indeed,  as 

they  haye  been  by  his  family  in  generał,  and  for  which 

the  giorious  appellation  of  the  age  of  Leo  X  has  been 

giren  to  the  first  part  of  the  16lh  centuiy"  (EngL  Cy- 

eiop.)-    The  senrices  which  Leo  rendered  to  literaturę 

are  many.    He  encouraged  the  study  of  Greek,  founded 

a  Greek  coUege  at  Bome,  establisheil  a  Greek  press,  and 

gave  the  direction  of  it  to  John  Lascaris ;  he  restored 

tbe  Roman  Uniyersity,  and  filled  ita  numerous  chairs 

with  profeasors;  he  directed  the  coUecting  of  M88.  of 

tbe  clasMCB,  and  also  of  Oriental  ^yriters,  as  well  as  the 

warehlng  after  antiquities ;  and  by  his  example  encour- 

sged  others,  and  among  them  the  wealthy  merchant 

Chtgi,  to  the  same.     He  patn>nized  men  of  talent,  of 

whom  a  ga]axy  gathered  round  him  at  Romę.    He  cor- 

lesponded  with  Krasmus,  Machiayelli,  Ańosto,  and  other 

grńt  men  of  hb  time.     He  restored  the  celebrated  li- 

^KWTf  of  his  family,  which,  on  the  expul8ion  of  the  Med- 

iei,  had  been  plundered  and  disperscd,  and  which  is 

known  by  the  name  of  the  Biblioteca  Laurenziana  at 


Florence.  In  short,  Leo  X,  if  not  the  moat  exemplai7 
among  popea,  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  iliustriooa 
and  meritorious  of  Italian  princes.  See  Guicciardtni, 
Storia  (Tltalia ;  Koecoe,  Z.(/e  and  Pontificate  oj'  Leo  X 
(Lond.  1805, 4  yols.  4to) ;  Farroni,  VUa  Leonia  X  (1797)  ^ 
Audin,  Leon  X  (1844) ;  Gioyio,  VHa  Leom$  X  (1651) ; 
Artaud  de  Montor,  JUiatoire  des  Sourerains  papet^Yol.  iy. 
For  the  bulls  acd  speeches  of  pope  Leo  X,  see  Fabricius, 
Bibliotheea  Latina  Media  et  Infirma  jEtatis ;  Sismondi, 
Hiat,  des  RepuhUquei  Jtaliennei ;  Rankę,  Ilitt.  ofike  Pa- 
paetfy  yol.  i,  eh.  ii ;  Schrockh,  Kirchengesch,  xxxii,  491 
Bq. ;  xxxiy,  88, 91 :  and  huJCirchengesch. «.  d.  Ref,  i,  76 
są.,  814  sq. ;  iii,  207  Bq.,  21 1  sq. ;  Raumer,  Gewh,  der  Pa- 
doffogiky  i,  64  8q. ;  Bower,  Hitł.  ofthe  Popes^  yii,  400  są. ; 
Trollope,  Histoty  of  Florence  (Lond.  1865,  4  yols.  8yo), 
especially  yol.  iy,  book  x ;  Leo,  Ge»ch.  Italiensj  yoL  y,  eh. 
UL     (J,H.W.) 

Leo  Zł,  Pope  {Aleuandro  de  If «c/irft),  a  descendant 
of  the  house  of  the  Medici,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1535. 
After  representing  Tuscany  for  some  years  at  the  court 
of  pope  Pius  y,  he  was  madę  bishop  of  Pistola  in  1578, 
and  archbishop  of  Florence  in  1574.  Madę  cardinal  in 
1583,  he  was  sent  by  his  prcdeccseor,  Clcment  YIII,  leg- 
ate  a  latere  to  France  to  rtceiye  Henr^'  IY  into  the 
bosom  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  was  yery 
old  when  dectcd,  on  the  Ist  of  April,  1605,  by  the  ut- 
most  exertionB  of  the  French,  against  the  wishcs  of  the 
Spanish.  He  died  on  the  27th  ofthe  same  month,  it  is 
said;  from  the  fatigue  attending  the  cercmony  of  taking 
poRsession  ofthe  patriarchal  church  of  SuJohn  theLat- 
eran.  See  Artaud  de  Montor,  Histoire  des  Sowerains 
Pontifes ;  Bower,  Sikory  ofihe  Popes^  Wi,  476 ;  Hoefer, 
fsouT,  Biog,  GinŁraU^  xxx,  725 ;  Evgl,  Cyclop,  s.  y. 

Leo  XII,  Pope  (cardinal  AnnibaU  dtUa  Gengd), 
was  bom  in  the  district  of  Spolcto  in  1760,  of  a  noble 
family  of  the  Romagna;  was  madę  archbishop  of  T\t« 
in  1793,  and  was  later  employed  as  nuncio  to  Germany 
and  France  by  Pius  VII,  who  madę  him  a  cardinal  in 
1816.  On  the  dcath  of  this  pontiflf  he  was  clectcd  pope, 
in  September,  1823.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  di- 
plomacy  and  foreign  politics,  and  in  the  exerci8e  of  his 
authońty,  and  in  asserting  the  claims  of  his  see,  he  as- 
sumed  a  morę  imperious  tonę  than  his  meek  and  beney- 
olent  predeccssor.  He  rc-cstabliahed  the  right  of  asy- 
lum  for  criminals  in  the  churchcs,  and  enforced  the 
strict  obeen'ance  of  fast  days.  He  was  a  declared  en- 
emy of  the  Carbonari  and  other  sccret  sodctics.  He 
proclaimed  a  jubilee  for  the  year  1825;  and  in  his  cir- 
cular  letter  accompanying  the  buU,  addressed  to  the 
patriarchs,  primates,  archbishops,  and  bishops,  he  madę 
a  yiolent  attack  on  the  Bibie  Sociclies,  as  acting  in  op- 
positiou  to  the  decrce  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (session 
iy)  conceming  the  publication  and  use  of  the  sacrcd 
books.  Leo  also  entcred  into  nrgotiaticns  with  the  new 
States  of  South  America  for  the  sake  of  filling  up  the 
yacant  sees.  He  gave  a  new  organization  to  the  uni- 
yersity of  the  Sapienza  at  Rcme,  which  corEists  of  five 
coDeges  or  faculties,  yiz.,  theology,  kw,  mcdicine,  phi- 
losophy,  and  philology ;  and  he  increased  the  numbcr  of 
the  professoni,  and  raised  thcir  cmoluments.  He  pub- 
lished  in  October,  1824,  a  Molo  Proprio^  or  decrce,  rc- 
forraing  the  administration  of  the  papai  state,  and  also 
the  administration  of  justice,  or  Procedura  Cirile,  and 
he  fixed  the  fees  to  be  paid  by  the  litigant  particf*.  He 
corrected  seyeral  abuses,  and  studied  to  maintain  order 
and  a  good  police  in  his  territories.  He  died  Fcbraary 
10, 1829,  and  was  suoceeded  by  Pius  VIII.  Sec  FrigL 
Cyclop.  s.  y.;  Rudoni,  Leone  XII  e  Pio  VIII  (1829); 
Schmid,  Trauerre  de  ovfI^  XII  (1829);  Artaud  dc 
Montor,  Ilistoire  du  papę  IJon  XII  (1843, 2  yols.  8yo) ; 
Wiaemanf  Recolkctions  ofthe  last  four  Popes  (see  In- 
dex). 

Łeodegar,  a  saint  (In  French  Sł.  Leger)^  was  bom 
about  616.  He  was  educated  by  his  nncle  (M>me  say 
his  grandfather),  the  bishop  of  Poitiers,  who  madę  him 
archdeacon.    Lcodegar  was  af^crwards  called  to  the 
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oouit  as  adruer  of  Bathildei  and  tutor  of  her  yoang  son 
Chotaire.  la  659  he  was  appointed  buhop  of  Autuii« 
That  diocese  was  then  in  a  ratber  dilapidated  oondition, 
and  Leodegar  applied  himself  at  onoe  to  its  restontion. 
He  Buppoited  the  poor,  instructed  the  clergy  and  the  peo- 
ple,  decorated  and  enriched  the  churches,  and  reformed 
the  morala  of  oonyents  by  introducing  the  nile  of  St 
Benedict,  for  which  purpoee  he  held  a  synod  at  the  end 
of  670.  Ile  was  also  instrumental  in  securing  to  Chil- 
deric  II,  of  Austrańa,  the  western  part  of  France  in 
670 ;  but  the  fickle  monarch  did  not  long  oonsent  to  be 
ruled  by  his  advice,  and  Leodegar  was  finally  dispoeed 
of  by  public  cxecution  after  Childeric^s  death^being  ao- 
cused  of  oomplicity  in  his  murder,  in  678.  His  death  is 
commemorated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Chuich  OcU  2. 

Leon  DA  MoDENA  (ben-Isaac  ben-Mordecai), 
also  called  Jehudah  A  rje  Modaneae,  one  of  the  most  cel- 
ebrated  Italian  rabbis,  the  Jewish  John  Knox  of  the 
16th  century  in  Italy,  was  bom  in  Yenice  April  28, 1671, 
of  an  ancient  and  literary  family,  originally  from  France. 
Leon  displayed  his  talents  and  extraordinary  intellect- 
ual  endowments  at  a  most  tender  age.  The  Sabbatic 
lesson  [see  HaphtarahJ,  it  is  said,  he  read  before  the 
whole  congregation  in  the  synagogue  when  he  was  only 
two  and  a  half  years  old,  and  he  bcgan  to  preach  CiD^*!) 
when  he  had  scarce  reached  the  age  of  ten.  At  thir- 
teen  Leon  came  before  the  public  with  a  treatłse  against 
gambling  with  dice  and  cards  (entitled  9*^*^0   ^tO, 

first  published  in  1596,  and  reprinted  in  Fiench,  Latin, 
and  German),  and  thus  active,  and  retaining  all  the 
yigor  and  elasticity  of  youth,  he  remained  through  life, 
Łhough  subjected  to  great  sufferiug  by  the  great  misfor- 
tune  of  passing  his  da\'8  by  the  side  of  an  insane  wife, 
and  by  following  his  promising  sons  to  an  early  graye. 
With  a  genius  so  ferlile,  and  a  mind  so  well  endowed, 
tx)upled  with  a  thirst  for  leaming  and  devotedness  to 
Biblical  literaturę  and  CKegesis,  master  of  the  Latin, 
Italian,  and  llcbrew,  he  Burveyed  the  whole  theological 
and  philosophical  tield  with  eaae,  and  became  the  author 
of  numerous  poetical,  liturgical,  ethical,  doctrinal,  po- 
lemical,  and  cxegetical  works.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever,  for  Leon  Moilena,  he  was  fickle  in  mind,  and  loth 
to  adhere  long  to  one  opinion,  in  consequence  of  which 
we  find  him  to-day  the  dedded  exponent  of  Mosaism, 
to-morrow  the  staunch  defender  of  Kabbinism,  the  next 
day  in  favor  of  a  total  abrogation  of  the  whole  ceremo- 
niał law,  and  perhaps  on  the  day  following  an  apologist 
for  Christianity,  bccause,  as  he  exprcssed  it,  Judaism 
formcd  its  base.  Both  the  orthodox  and  liberał  Jews 
daim  Leon  as  the  cxponent  of  their  doctrines ;  but  we 
think  that  justly  he  can  be  claimed  only  by  the  Re- 
formed Jewish  Church,  for  his  masterpiece  is,  after  all, 
the  Kol  Sakol  (b3*kS  ^1p),  the  existence  of  which  was 
long  known,  but  it  was  only  in  the  present  century  that 
the  MS.  was  discovered  in  the  library  of  the  duke  of 
Parma.  It  was  then  drawn  from  its  hiding-place,  and 
was  publbhed  under  the  superrision  of  the  late  rabbi 
Reggio  in  nbspn  ra'^nn  (Gorz,  1862);  an  English 

translation  appeared  in  The  Jewish  Times  (New  York), 
in  the  laat  numbers  of  1871.  This  work  contains  a  con- 
cise  and  terse  expoeition  of  the  religious  philosophy  of 
Judaism,  and  of  the  ideas  embodied  in  the  rarious  cere- 
moniał practices,  and  is  written  from  a  most  liberał 
stand-point.  Ile  also  wrote  121  *p,  a  treatise  on  Me- 
terapsychosis,  in  which  he  takes  ground  against  the 
Cabalists  (published  in  0'^3p  D51,  p.  61  Bq.) : — Iłebrew 
and  Italian  Didionary^  called  m-.n*^  Dlba  ("  The  Cap- 

tivity  of  Judah"),  ot  131  IICD  ("  Explanation  of 
Words"),  in  which  he  explain8  in  Italian  all  the  difficult 
exprew«ions  in  the  Hebrew  Bibie,  and  which  is  preceded 
by  grammatical  rules  (Yenice,  1612 ;  Padua,  1640 ;  also 
printed  in  the  margin  of  the  Hebrew  Biblcs  published 
for  the  use  of  the  Italian  Jews,  following  the  order  of 
the  canonical  books)  i^Rabbudcal  and  Italian  Yocabu- 


lary,  called  n'»1H  '^t  (**The  Iion'8  Month"),  of  which 
the  Italian  title  is  RaccoUa  delie  voei  Rabin,  non  H^br, 
ne  ChakL,  etc  (Padua,  1640;  appended  to  the  preceding 
work ;  afterwards  printed  sepaiately  in  Yenice,  1648): — 
A  polemical  treatise  against  the  Cabałiats,  whom  he  de- 
spised  and  derided,  on  the  genuineness  of  their  inter- 
pretation  of  the  Pentateuch  {Sohar\  entitled  '»"1X  IfiO 
orriS  (edited  by  Dr.  FUrst,  Leipzic,  1840)  .—Hisioria  dei 
RUi  hebraici  ed  obserranza  depli  Ifebrei  di  guesti  tempie 
or  the  history  of  the  rites,  customs,  and  manner  of  life 
of  the  Jews,  oonsisting  of  diirteen  chapters,  and  written 
in  ItaUan  (Paris,  1637;  in  a  revised  form,  Yenice,  1638). 
This  celebrated  and  most  useful  manuał  was  translated 
into  English  by  Edmund  Chilmead  (Lond.  1650) ;  and 
also  edited  by  Simon  Ockley,  under  the  title  łlistory  of 
the  present  Jews  throughout  the  World  (London,  1707),  in 
Picard's  Certmonies  and  Religious  Customs  of  the  rari- 
ous  Sations  of  the  hnown  World,  xqL  i  (London,  1783)  ; 
into  French  by  father  Simon,  who  prefaoed  it  with  an 
elaborate  aocount  of  the  Karaites  and  Samaritaus  (Par. 
1674);  into  Dutch  (Amsterd.  1683),  and  into  Latin  by 
Groegebauer,  Historia  rituum  Judctorum  (Frankfort-on-> 
the-Main,  1693) : — Commentary  on  tke  Books  of  Samuel: 
— Commentary  on  the  five  Megilhth,  L  e.  the  Song  of 
Songs,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Eoclesiastes,  and  Esther: — 
Commentary  on  the  Psalms .-^-Commentary  on  Prorerba : 
— Commentary  on  the  Sabbatic  Lessotts :—nnd  a  polemi- 
cal work  against  Christianity,  entitled  ^mi  pC ;  but 
seyeral  of  theae  wofks  haye  not  as  yet  been  published. 
Leo  died  in  Yenice,  where  he  was  chief  rabbi,  in  164BL 
See  his  autobiography,  entitled  Mlin''  ''•'n,  extant  only 
in  MS.,  from  which  extracts  were  madę  by  Carrooly.  Rer. 
Orientale  (1842),  p.  49  Rq.,  and  Reggio,  nhzpn  rSTa 
(1852) ;  FUn»t,  L  yj,  Ju  Uiioa,  ii,  383  sq.;  Steinschneider, 
Catalogus  Libr,  Iłebr.  in  BibL  Bodleiana,  coL  1345-56 ; 
Der  Israelitische  YolksUhrer  (Frankfort- on -the-Main, 
1854), iv, 91 8q.,  186 sq., 247 są.;  1855, v, 396 8q.;  Geiger, 
in  Lieberuiaiiii's  YoUcskalender^Jahrbuchy  1856;  Griitz, 
Gesch.  d  Juden,  X,  141  sq. ;  KiUo,  Cyclop.  BibL  Lit,  v6L 
ii,8.  V. 

Leon  or  Leone,  Jacob  Jehadah,  a  Jewish  wńtcr 
of  nofce,  who  was  bom,  of  Moorish  descent,  in  1614,  in 
Holland,  and  flouriahed  first  at  Middełbarg  and  latcr  aft 
Amsterdam,  is  noted  as  a  writer  on  the  Tempie  model 
(oompare  Retrato  del  Templo,  Middelb.  1642,  or  Hebrew 
bs^^n  1^*^33!^,  Amst  1650),  and  as  an  illustrator  of  the 
Talmudical  writings.  He  also  figurcd  prominently  as 
a  polemical  writer,  contending  for  the  inspiration  of  the 
O.-T.  writings,  while  he  ruthlcssly  attacked  the  Gospel 
doctrines.  He  is  now  generally  supposed  to  harc  been 
the  author  of  CoUoguium  MiddeUburgenae  (attribtited  by 
Fabricius  to  Manasse  ben-Israel),  and  of  Con  di^trenie* 
theologos  de  la  Christianidad,  Leon  died  aftcr  1671.  See 
(iriitz,  Gfsch,  d  Juden,  x,  24  sq.,  200  sq. ;  FUrst,  BibUotJk. 
Jud,  ii,  282  sq. 


Leon,  Lnia  Ponce  de,  a  Spanish  ecdeaiastic, 
bom  at  Belmonte,  in  the  south  of  Spain,  in  1527  (i 
cording  to  the  Tesoro  de  los  Prosadores  Espańofes  por 
Ochod  [Paris,  1841 J,  at  Granada;  and  acooiding  to  St. 
Antonio  and  Ticknor  at  Belmonte  in  1628).  He  stad- 
ied  at  Sałamanca,  enteied  in  1543  the  order  of  the  An- 
gustines,  and  was  thereafter  known  under  the  naroe  of 
Luis  de  Leon.  Haying  been  receiyed  D.D.,  he  was  in 
1561  appointed  to  a  professorship  at  St  Thomas  Hia 
knowledge  and  sucoess  created  him  many  enemtes,  at 
the  head  of  whom  were  the  Dominicans  of  Granada. 
Accused  of  heresy  and  of  haying  translated  paits  of  the 
Bibie  into  the  yemacular,  contiary  to  the  oidcrs  of  the 
Sanctum  Offidum,  he  was  in  1572  impriaoned  in  the 
dungeon  of  the  Inquisition  at  YaUadolid,  and  appeared 
oyec  fifty  times  before  the  high  oourt.  His  defenoe, 
which  is  extant,  contains  200  cłoaely-written  pages  in 
the  purest  Castilian.  Although  unable  to  pro\*e  any- 
I  thing  against  him,  hia  judges  oondemned  him  to  the 
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rack;  bat  tbU  sentenoe  was  reyened  by  the  InąoisiŁo- 
rial  bigb  oourt  of  Madrid,  aod  he  was  liberated  with 
the  adyioe  of  being  morę  carefnl  in  futoie.  In  1578  he 
returned  to  his  oonrent  and  resumed  his  office.  He 
thereaft«r  deroted  himself  excht8łvely  to  theolog^'  and 
to  the  daties  of  his  order ;  but  his  health  never  reooy> 
ered  entirely  from  tbe  shock  it  bad  nndergone  while  in 
the  prisons  of  the  Inąuisition.  He  becanie  generał  and 
pToyinda]  vicar  of  his  order  in  Salamanca,  and  died  in 
1591.  His  principal  writings  are  poems  in  Latin  and  in 
Spanish ;  the  latter  are  distinguished  for  beauty  of  lan- 
guage  and  purity  cf  style.  His  original  pieces  have 
been  pablished,  with  a  German  translation,  by  C.  R 
Schlttter  and  W.  Storck  (Munster,  1853).  His  whole 
worka,  consisting  of  the  aboye,  together  with  transla- 
tiona  firom  the  dasńcs,  the  Psalms,  and  parts  of  the  book 
of  Job,  were  coUected  and  published  (Madrid,  1804-16, 6 
Tola.).  See  Queredo,  Vita  deL.deL,  (Madrid,  1631) ; 
Henn^,  Jieal-£fkykicjpSdief  s.  r. 

Leonard,  Sr.,  a  French  nobleman  who  ilourished  in 
the  first  hałf  of  the  6th  century,  was  a  couvert  and  pu- 
pil of  Remigius.  He  retired  at  first  into  a  convent  near 
Orleans,  and  afterwards  into  a  hennitage  in  the  neigh- 
borhood  of  Limoges.  Herę  he  applied  himself  to  the 
conversion  of  the  people.  A  few  foUowers  soon  gath- 
eied  amund  him,  and  he  founded  the  conrent  of  No- 
Uac  He  took  special  inteiest  in  prisoncrs,  and  the  le- 
gend relates  that  oentories  after  his  death  prisoners 
were  released  and  captiyea  brought  back  from  distant 
countriea  thnMigh  his  intercession.  His  prayers  are  said 
to  luive  sared  the  life  of  the  ąueen  of  France  in  a  dan- 
geroaa  confinement,  and  he  became  also  the  protector  of 
tiarellera.  He  died  in  559,  and  is  commemorated  on 
the  6th  of  NoTember.  He  is  especially  recognised  in 
France  and  in  England. — Herzog,  Real-Enctfldop,  viii, 
832 ;  Mignę,  ATwr.  Encyc.  Thiolog,  ii,  1168.     ( J.  N.  P.) 

Leonard,  Ablel,  S.T.D.,  an  army  chaplain  and 
Congregational  minister,  was  bom  at  Plymouth,  Mass., 
Nov.  5, 1740;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1759;  and 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  original  Church  in  Woodstock, 
Coon.,  in  1763.  In  1775  he  was  appointed  chaplain  in 
the  Revolutionary  army,  and  was  in  the  senrice  of  his 
country  antil  1778,  when  he  went  home  on  a  furlough 
to  see  bis  aick  child.  Having  remained  longer  than 
the  appointed  time,  he  found,  upon  his  return,  that  he 
w»  saperseded,  which  news  so  aJSected  him  that  he  put 
an  end  to  bis  life  in  tbe  western  part  of  Connecticut, 
Aog.  14, 1778.  Dr.  Leonard  was  an  elegant  speaker,  and 
published  two  sermons.    See  C<mg,  Oaar,  1861,  p.  350. 

Leonard,  Gheorge  (1),  a  Congregational,  and  sub- 
seąuently  an  Episcopal,  minister,  was  bom  in  Middle- 
borongh,  Mass.,  April  6, 1783 ;  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
CoUe^  in  1805;  studied  with  Dr.  Perkins,  of  West 
Hartford ;  and  was  ordained  over  the  Church  in  Can- 
teibnry,  Conn.,  in  1808.  After  two  years  he  was  dis- 
mtased,  and  preached  in  yarions  places  in  Massachu- 
setts. In  1817  he  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  the  Episco- 
pal Church  by  bishop  Griswold ;  admitted  to  priest^s 
orders  tbe  following  year  at  Marblehead ;  and  was  rec- 
tor  of  Trinity  Church,  Comish,  N.  H.,  and  of  SL  Paul*8, 
Windsor,  YL,  until  his  death,  which  took  place  at  the 
boose  of  his  sister  in  Salisbury,  N.  H.,  June  28,  1834. 
**  Distnterested  and  judicious  counsellor,  open-hearted 
and  honest  man,  and  a  sincere  Christian.'*  Se  veral  of  his 
sennons  were  published.    See  Cong,  Quar,  1859,  p.  354. 

Leonard,  Oeorge  (2),  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom 
in  Baynham,  Bristol  Co.,  Massi,  Aug.  17, 1802;  entered 
Bniwn  Uniyersity  in  September,  1820;  graduated  in 
1824;  and  after  being  for  some  time  a  subordtnate  in- 
alnictor  in  the  Columbia  College  at  Washington,  went 
to  the  Newton  Tbeological  Institution  to  study  theology. 
In  August,  1826,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Seoond 
Biptist  Church  of  Salem,  Mass.,  and  while  there  filled 
abo  tbe  office  of  secretary  of  the  Salem  Bibie  Transla- 
titn,  snd  Foreign  Mission  Society ;  but  his  health  oom- 
pdkd  him  to  resign  that  position  lu  1829.    Having 


aomewhat  leooyered,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Chnreh 
in  Portland,  Me.,  in  October,  1830.  Herę  he  labored 
faithfully  and  successfully  until  his  death,  Aug.  11, 1831. 
He  wrote  a  DuterfcUion  on  the  Duły  o/Churches  m  rtf- 
erence  to  Temperance  (published  in  the  Christian  Watch- 
mon,  1829).  The  year  after  his  death  (1832),  a  smali 
yolume  oontaining  twelve  of  his  Sermons^  together  with 
the  sermon  delivered  on  the  oocasion  of  his  death  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Babcock,  was  published  under  the  diiection  of 
his  widów.— ^prague,  A  mtals  o/the  A  mer.  Pulpity  vi,  729. 

Leonard,  Josiah,  a  Piesbyterian  minister,  was 
bora  in  Kingsborough,  N.  Y.,  April  15, 1816.  He  grad- 
uated from  Union  (>)llege  in  1837,  and  flnished  his  tbe- 
ological oonrse  in  Union  Seminary.  He  was  ordained 
to  the  ministry  in  1840,  and  was  pastor  of  the  following 
churches  successively :  MexicoviUe,  N.  Y.,  1840-42; 
Oswego,  1842-46;  Delhi,  1845-48 ;  Fulton,  111.,  1856-71. 
In  1872  he  became  stated  supply  at  Clinton,  la.,  whero 
he  died,  Feb.  22, 1880.    (W.P.S.) 

Leonard,  Levl  'Waahbum,  D.D.,  a  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  bora  at  S.  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  June 
1, 1790,  and  was  educated  at  Har\''ard  Uniyersity,  where 
he  graduated  in  1805.  He  thcn  studied  theology  at 
Cambridge,  and  Sept.  6, 1820,  became  pastor  at  Dublin, 
N.  H.,  where  he  continued  until  1854.  He  died  at  £x- 
eter  Dec  12, 1864.  He  published  seyeral  school-books 
and  other  works  of  generał  interest  only. — Drakę,  Dict^ 
of  A  merican  Biographyf  s.  v. ;  Appleton,  A  mer,  Annual 
CyclopcBdia^  1864,  p.  623. 

Leonard,  Zenaa  Lockw^ood,  a  Baptist  preach- 
er,  was  bom  at  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  January  16,  1773. 
In  June,  1790,  he  was  converted,  and  shortly  after  joined 
the  church  in  Middleborough.  In  May,  1792,  he  entered 
the  sophomore  class  of  Brown  Uniyersity,  and  graduated 
with  honor  in  1794.  On  leaving  college  he  eommenced 
a  course  of  tbeological  study  with  Rey.  W.  Williams,  of 
Wrentham,  Mass.  In  1796  he  was  onlained  pastor  of 
the  Baptist  church  in  Stnrbridge,  Mass.  The  next  year 
he  opened  a  grammar-achool,  which  he  continued  for  sey- 
eral years.  Mr.  Leonard  was  actiye  in  procuring  a  diri- 
sion  of  the  Warren,  R.  I.,  Baptist  Asaociation,  Noy.  3, 180 1, 
and  the  formation  of  the  Sturbridge  As8ociation,Sept  30, 
1802.  He  was  particularly  actiye  in  promoting  promi- 
nent benevolent  objects,  especially  the  Sabbath-school, 
the  temperance  cause,  African  colonization,  and  missions. 
On  Oct.  13, 1832,  he  was,  by  his  own  request,  dismissed 
from  the  chaige  of  his  congregatton.  For  six  terms  he 
represented  bis  district  in  the  councils  of  the  state.  Mr. 
Leonard  manifested  supremę  deference  to  thę  authority, 
tmth,  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel;  stability  of  purpose ;  un- 
compromising  adyocacy  of  the  cause  of  freedom,  right- 
eousness,  and  public  yirtne ;  and  unwearied  activity  in 
performing  the  yarious  duties  of  his  profession.  His  pie- 
ty was  of  steady  progress,  ripening  continualiy  until  hia 
death.  He  died  June  24, 1841.  The  only  printed  pro- 
ductions  of  his  pen,  with  the  exception  of  contributiona 
to  yarious  periodicals,  are  the  Circular  Leiters  to  (he 
Association  for  the  years  1802, 1810,  1822,  and  1825.— 
Sprague,  Annah  o/the  Amer,  Pułpitf  yi,  347  sq. 

Leonardo  da  Porto  Maubizio,  a  noted  miasion- 
ary  priest  and  the  founder  of  the  Brotherhood  of  the 
Heart  of  Jesus,  was  bom  in  Liguria  in  1676.  While 
yet  a  youth  he  became  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  and  a 
member  of  the  Order  of  the  Reformed  Franciscans.  He 
was  especially  actiye  in  promoting  the  doctrine  of  the 
immaculate  oonception.  He  died  about  the  roiddle  of 
the  18th  century,  and  was  sainted  by  Pius  YI  in  1796. 

Leonardo  da  Yikci.    See  Yinci. 

Leonardoni,  Francesco,  an  Italian  painter,  was 
bom  at  Ycntce  in  1654;  yisited  Spain  and  settled  at 
Madrid;  gained  great  eminenoe  as  a  portrait-painter; 
ezecuted  seyeral  historical  works  for  the  churches,  char- 
acterized  by  a  grand  style  of  design ;  and  died  at  Madrid 
in  1711.  Among  his  principal  works  are  a  large  altai^ 
piece  of  the  IncamatUm,  in  the  Church  of  San  Gerónimo 
el  Beal}  at  Madrid :— «nd  two  anbjecta  from  the  LĄfe  of 
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SL  Joseph,  in  the  Charch  of  the  Golegio  de  Atocha.  Sec 
Spooner,  Biog.  JliaU  of  Fint  A  rts,  8.  v. 

Łeonbnino,  Lorrnzo,  an  Italian  painter,  waa  born 
at  Mantua  in  1489 ;  studied  under  count  Castiglione,  the 
friend  of  Raphael ;  appointed  painter  to  the  duke  of  Man- 
tua; gave  offence  to  Giulio  Komano,  in  con8eqaence  of 
which  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Mantua ;  settled  at  Milan, 
and  died  there  about  1537.  Three  of  his  pictures  at  Man- 
tua are  \ety  highly  praised,  viz.,  8t,  Jerome  :—Tke  Meia- 
morphosiso/Midat. -—And  The  Bodjfof  Christ  in  theArms 
ofthe  Yirgin,    See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  ofFine  A  riSy  s.  v. 

Leonidas,  father  of  the  celebrated  Origen,  was  a 
Christian  martyr  of  the  3d  century.  Preyious  to  his 
execuŁion,  his  son,  in  order  to  encourage  hira,  wrote  to 
him  as  follows :  "  Beware  that  your  care  for  us  does  not 
make  you  change  your  resolution !"  The  father  aocept- 
ed  the  heroic  exhortation  of  the  son,  and  yielded  his 
neck  joyfuUy  to  the  stroke  of  the  executioner.— Fox, 
Book  of  Martyrs,  p.  23. 

ŁeoniataB  is  the  name  by  which  the  WaJdenses  are 
Bometimes  referred  to,  and  ia  derived  from  Leona  (Lyons). 

Leontds,  an  Important  river  of  northem  Paleatine, 
doubtless  the  present  Litcmy,  which  bursts  in  a  deep 
chasm  through  the  Lebanon  rangę  (Robinson,  Res.  iii, 
409  8q.;  Ritter,i?rctt.xvii,48  sq.;  ^mith,  Diet.  ofClass. 
Geog,  s.  v.).    For  a  description,  see  Lebanon. 

Ii60ntiu8,  a  Christian  martyr  and  saint,  probably 
of  Arabian  origin,  waa  bom  at  Yicentia,  in  Yenetia,  in 
the  3d  century  after  Christ.  He  aflerwards  moved 
to  Aąuileia,  in  Yenetia,  where,  in  company  with  St. 
Carpophorus,  who  was  either  his  broŁher  or  intimate 
friend,  he  distinguished  himself  by  zeal  in  favor  of 
Christianity.  For  this  offence  they  were  both  brought 
before  the  govemor  Lysias,  and  after  being  tortured  in 
Tarious  modes,  and.  according  to  the  legend,  miracu- 
lously  delivered,  they  were  at  last  behei^ed,  probably 
A.D.  300.  Their  memory  is  celebrated  by  the  Romish 
Church  on  Aug.  28.  See  the  A  eta  Sanctorum  (in  Aug. 
20),  where  sereral  difBculties  are  critically  discussed  at 
length. — Smith,  Diet.  of  Gr,  and  Rom.  Biog.  voL  ii,  a.  v. 

LeontiuB  of  Antioch,  a  leamed  Syrian  theologian 
ofthe  early  Church,  was  bom  in  Phrygia  about  the  close 
of  the  3d  or  the  opcning  of  the  4th  century.  He  was  a 
disciple  ofthe  martyr  Lucianus,  and,  having entered  the 
Church,  was  ordained  a  presbytcr.  In  order  to  enjoy 
without  scandal  the  society  of  a  young  female,  Eusto- 
lius  or  Eustolia,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  he 
mutilated  himself,  but,  notwithstanding,  did  not  escape 
Buspicion,  and  was  finally  deposed  from  his  office.  On 
the  deposition,  howerer,  of  Stephanus,  or  Stephen,  bish- 
op  of  Antioch,  he  was,  by  the  favor  of  the  emperor  Con- 
stantius  and  the  predominant  Arian  party,  appointed  to 
that  see  about  348  or  349.  Leontius  died  about  A.D. 
858.  Of  his  writings,  which  were  numerous,  nothing 
remains  except  a  fragment  of  what  Cave  describes,  we 
know  not  on  what  authority,  as  Oratio  ia  Passionem  S. 
BabylcB  (cited  in  the  Pasehal  Chrotdde  in  ihe  notice  of 
the  Decian  persecution).  In  this  fragment  it  is  dis- 
tinctly  asserted  that  both  the  emperor  PhUip  and  his 
wife  were  avowed  Christians  (Socrates,  Hist.  EccUs,  ii, 
26;  Sozomen,//u/.i:r'cc^.iu,20;  ThtiAoret,  HisLEedes. 
ii,  10, 24 ;  Philostorgius,  Hist.  Eedes.  iii,  15, 17, 18 ;  Atha- 
nasius,  Apolog.  de  Fuga  tua,  c.  26;  Hist.  Arianor.  ad 
Monachos,  c  28 ;  Chroń.  Pasch,  i,  270, 289,  ed.  Paris ;  p. 
216,  231,  ed.Venice;  p.  503,  535,  ed.  Bonn;  Cave,  Hist. 
LUteraria,  i,  211,  ed.  Oxon.  1740-43 ;  FabriciuR,  Biblioth. 
Graca,  yUl,  324). — Smith,  DicL  of  Greek  and  Rom.  Biog. 
\oL  ii,  &  V. 

LeontiuB  of  Arabissus,  in  Cappadocia,  of  which 
town  he  was  bishop,  flourished  as  an  ecclesiastical  writer. 
The  period  in  which  he  lived,  howerer,  is  quite  uncer- 
tain.  Photius  haa  noticed  two  of  his  works :  1.  Etę  Tt}v 
KTimp  \óyoc  {Senno  de  Creatione\  and,  2.  Eic  tov  AaC- 
apov  (Z)e  Lazaro),  and  giyes  extracts  from  both  thcse 
works  (PhoUua,  Cod,  272).    See  aiso  Caye,  Hist,  LiUer, 


i,  551;  Fabricius,  BihL  Graca,  yiu,  824;  x,  268, 771^ 
Smith,  Dicł.  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biog.  voL  ii,  a.  t. 

Leontius  of  Arkłatk,  or  Akles,  was  bishop  of 
that  city  about  the  middle  of  the  5th  century.  Sevend 
Ictters  were  written  to  him  by  pope  Hilariua,  A-D.  461- 
467,  which  are  given  in  the  ConciHa,  and  a  Ictter  of  Le- 
ontius to  the  pope,  dated  A.D.  462,  is  also  given  in  the 
Coneilia  and  in  D'Achery'B  SpieUegium  (v,  678  of  the 
original  edition,  or  iii,  802  in  the  editton  of  De  la  Barn, 
Paris,  1723,  folio).  Leontius  preaided  in  a  council  at 
Arles,  held  A.D.  475,  to  oondemn  an  error  into  which 
sorae  had  fallen  respecting  the  doctrine  of  predeatina- 
tion.  He  appears  to  have  died  in  AJ).  484.  He  bs 
mentioned  bv  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (^Epist.  vii,  6).  Sec 
ConciL  iv,  cÓL  1039, 1041, 1044  (1828,  ed.  Labbe) ;  Cave, 
Hist.  Litt.  i,  449 ;  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Graca,  viii,  324 ;  xii, 
653 ;  BiU.  Med.  et  Infim.  LoHnitatis,  v,  268  (ed.  Mana) ; 
Tillemont,  Mimoires,  xvi,  88.— Smith,  DicL  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Biog.  voL  ii,  s.  v. 

Leontiofi  op  Byzantium  (1),  an  ecclesiastical  writ- 
er of  the  latter  part  ofthe  6th  and  comniencement  of  tha 
7th  century,  is  sometimes  designated,  from  his  original 
profession,  Scholasticus,  i  e.  pleader.  As  there  are  8ev- 
eral  works  of  that  period  which  bear  the  name  of  leon- 
tius, distinguished  by  yarious  aumames,  it  is  eometimea 
doubtful  to  whom  they  should  be  assigned.  According 
to  Oudin,  Leontius  flourished  as  an  inmate  of  the  inoo- 
astery  which  had  been  founded  by  St.  Saba  near  Jeru- 
salem,  and  was  for  a  time  ita  abbot  {De  Scripłor.  Eodes, 
i,  coL  1462,  etc.).  Cave,  confouuding  two  different  per- 
sona bearing  this  name,  places  our  Leontiua  in  the  rńgn 
of  Justinian,  but  from  one  of  the  works  with  which 
he  is  credited  it  is  evident  that  he  flourished  half  a  cen- 
tury biter.  The  works  which  appear  to  be  by  our  Leon- 
tius are  as  follows:  1.  Yr^p^^  (SchoUa),  takea  down 
from  the  lips  of  Theodonis  (first  pablished  with  Ladn 
yersion  by  Leundayius,  and  commonly  cited  by  tbe 
title  De  Sectis  in  a  yolome  containing  8everal  otber 
pieces  [Basie,  1578, 8vo],  and  reiirinted  in  the  A  uctari- 
um  BiUiotheca  Patrum  of  Duceua,  voL  i  [Pazia,  1624^ 
folio],  in  the  Bibliołheca  Patrum,  vol.  xi  [Paria,  1644, 
fol],  and  in  the  BiblioŁheca  Patrum  of  Galland,  xii,  625, 
etc  [Yenice,  1728,  folio].  The  Latin  yersion  akme  ia 
given  in  seycral  other  editiona  of  the  Biblioth,  Patrum), 
2.  Contra  Eutgchianos  et  Nestorianos  Ubri  tres,  s,  eoit- 
futatio  utriusąue  Fictionis  inter  se  eoBłraria,  Some 
inaccurately  speak  of  the  three  books  into  which  this 
work  is  divided  as  distinct  works.  8.  Ltfter  odremia  eos 
guiproferunt  fu>6w  cuatlam  Apottinarii,falso  inscripta 
nomine  Sanctorum  Patrum,  s.  adtersus  Fraudes  ApoU- 
linaristarum,  4.  Solutiones  Argumerdationum  SererL 
5.  Dubitationes  hgpothetica  et  defnientes  contra  eos  qn 
negant  in  Christo  post  Umonem  duas  veras  Xaturas, 
Thcse  pieces  have  not  been  printed  in  the  original,  bat 
in  a  Latin  yersion  from  the  papers  of  Franciscus  Torri- 
anus  (published  by  Canisius  in  his  Lectiones  Antigua, 
voL  iv,  or  ii,  525,  etc,  ed.  Basnage,  and  reprinted  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Patrum,  vol.  ix  [Lyons,  1677,  folio],  and  in 
the  aboye-mentioned  yolume  of  Galland).  6.  Apologia 
Concilii  Chalcedonensis  (printed,  with  a  Latin  yersion 
and  notes,  by  Antonio  Bougivianni,  in  the  CondUa,  yii, 
799,  ed.  Mansi  [Florence,  1762,  folio],  and  reprinted  by 
Galland,  L  c).  In  the  title  of  this  work  Leontius  ia 
called  Monachus  Hierosolgmitanus,  but  the  word  Hie- 
rosolymitanus  is  poasibly  an  ćrror  of  the  transcriber. 
At  any  ratę,  Galland  identifies  the  writer  with  our  Leon- 
tius, and  the  subject  of  the  work  makes  it  probable  that 
he  is  right  7.  A  drtrsus  Eutgchianus  (s.  Sererianos)  et 
Nestorianos  in  odo  l&ros  distindum  (described  by  Canis- 
ius as  being  extant  in  MS.  at  Munich,  and  by  Fabriciua 
as  occurring  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Palatine  librazy). 
8.  Liber  de  Dupiici  Natura  in  Christo  contra  Horton 
Monophysitarum  (Labbe  and  Cave  speak  of  thia  aa  ex- 
tant  in  MS.  at  Yienna,  and  they  add  to  it  Disputatio 
contra  Phihsophum  A  rianum :  this,  howeyer,  aecma  to  be 
an  extr8ct  from  Gelaaius  of  Cyzicua),  which  probably  ia 
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ooe  of  Łbe  ducassiona  betwćien  the  <*holy  bishope"  of  tbe 
orthodox  party  and  tbe  '*  philoeophen"  wbo  embraced 
the  oppońte  aide,  and  Łbe  Leontkis  wbo  took  a  part  in  it 
was  A  biftbop  of  tbe  CappadocianCieMiea,  and  eontem- 
ponry  of  Atbanasiiu.  9.-Aoooiding  to  Nicepborus  Cal- 
Uatiu  {H.  E.  XTiii,  43),  our  LeontiuB  wrote  alao  **  an  admi- 
nble  work,'*  in  tbirty  books,  unfortcmately  lost,  in  wbich 
be  overthrew  tbe  tritbeiatio  beresy  of  Jobn  tbe  Labori- 
oio,  and  firmly  establńhed  the  ortbodox  doctńne.  Care 
also  tBcńbes  to  our  LecMitiiu  Oratio  m  medium  Penie-' 
cottem  ei  m  Ctecum  a  Natiritate,  neenon  in  iUud:  Noliłe 
judieare  aeeundum /adein  (publisbed  by  Combefifl,  witb 
a  Latin  Tenion,  in  bia  Auetarium  Notutn,  voL  i  [Paria, 
lGi8,  foL  ]).  It  ia  BO  giren  by  tbe  editon  of  tbe  Biblioth. 
PatruMy  voL  ix  (Lyona,  1671,  folio),  but  Fabriciua  (BibŁ 
Graca,  yiii,  321)  aacribea  tbe  bomily  to  Leontiua  of  Ne- 
apolta,  wbile  Galland  omita  it  altogetber.  A  bomily  on 
the  panble  of  Łbe  good  Samańtan,  printed  among  tbe 
mppoaititioua  worka  of  CbryBoetom  {Opera-  yii,  506,  ed. 
Savill),  aeema  alao  to  be  a  production  of  our  Leontiua. 
There  aie  varioua  bomiliea  extant  in  MS.  by  *'  Leontiua 
presbyter  Constantinopolitanua."  See  Caniaiua,  VUa  Le- 
omii  in  BibliotlL  Patrum,  yol.  ix  (Lyona,  1677,  fol.),  and 
lAćtiomu  A  ntigute,  i,  627,  etc,  ed«  Baanage ;  Cave,  Hist, 
Litt»  i,  543 ;  Yosaiua,  De  Ńisioricis  Gnecis  Libera  ir,  c.  18 ; 
fabriciua,  BibUotkeca  Graca,  viii,  309,  etc,  810 ;  xii,  648 ; 
Oudin,  De  Scr^>toribtts  et  SeripHa  Kcdes,  i,  coL  1462 ; 
Mansł.  ConciL  Tii,  ooL  797,  etc ;  Galland,  BUU,  Patntm, 
sii,  Prołegom.  c  20. — Smitb,  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Biog,  ii,  756  eq. 

Łeontins  of  Byza:!tiux  (2),  tbe  autbor  of  a  part 
of  the  XpoiHrfpa^a,  lived  in  tbe  reign  of  Conatantine 
Porphyrogenitua.  A  aeoond  portion,  bringing  the  work 
down  to  the  aeoond  year  of  Romanus,  aon  and  aucceasor 
of  PorpbyTogenitoa,  and  probably  oniy  reaching  or  de- 
■gned  to  reach  a  later  period,  ia  an  addition  by  anotber 
bud.  In  fact,  tbe  work  wbich  ia  entitled  Xpovoypa' 
fia,  ChronographicL,  ia  compoaed  of  three  parta,  by  tbree 
distioct  writera :  (1.)  The  biatory  of  tbe  emperor  Leo  Y, 
the  Armenian,  Micbael  II  of  Aurorium,  Tbeophilua,  tbe 
ton  of  Michaela  and  Micbael  III  and  Theodora,  the  aon 
and  widów  of  Tbeophilua ;  by  tbe  ao-called  Leondua, 
from  tbe  materiala  aupplied  by  Conatantine  Porphyro- 
gcnitoa.  (2.)  Tbe  Ufe  of  Baail  tbe  Macedonian,  by  Con- 
atantine himaelf  (thongb  Labbe  and  Cave  would  aaaign 
thia  alao  to  Leontiua) ;  and  (3.)  The  lirea  of  Leo  YI  and 
Alej;ander,  the  aona  of  Baail,  and  of  Conatantine  Por- 
pbjTogenitua,  and  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Rcńnanua  II;  by  an  unknown  later  band.  Thia  third 
pan  is  morę  saccinct  than  the  former  parta,  and  ia  in  a 
great  degree  borrowed,  with  little  yariation,  finom  known 
and  exiating  aoarcea.  The  first  edition  of  the  Chrono- 
grap&ia  prepared  for  publication  with  a  Latin  yeraion 
va8  by  Ckimbefia,  and  waa  publiahed  in  tbe  Paiia  edition 
of  tbe  Byzantlne  historiana,  forming  a  part  of  tbe  yolume 
entitled  0<  /urd  Qio^vfjv,Scriptorea  post  T%eophanem 
(J68a,  folio);  again  publiahed  in  tbe  Yenetian  reprint 
(1729,  folio),  and  again,  edited  by  Bekker  (Bonn,  1838, 
^vo).  Tbe  life  of  Baail  by  Conatantine  Porpbyrogeni- 
tos  waa  printed  aeparately  aa  early  aa  1653,  in  the  "Sufi- 
tuKTÓ.  of  Allatiua  (Cologne,  8vo).  See  Fabriciua,  Bibl, 
Graca,  yii.  681 ;  yiii,  318 ;  Caye,  Uitt.  LiU,  ii,  90.— Smith, 
Diet.  of  Gredi  and  Roman  Biography,  ii,  757  8q. 

ŁeontltlS  of  Nkap5lis  (or  of  Hagiopoiit,  acoord- 
ing  to  his  own  anthority),  in  Cypma,  wbo  waa  biahop 
of  that  city,  wbich  Le  Quien  '{Orient  Chritłictnus,  ii, 
1061)  identifies  with  tbe  Noya  Lemiaaua,  or  Nemiaaua, 
or  Nemosa,  that  loae  out  of  the  ruina  of  Amathna, 
flounahed  in  the  latter  part  of  tbe  6th  and  tbe  early 
pen  of  the  7tb  centary.  Baroniua,  Poaeeyino,  and  oth- 
en  eaO  Leootiua  biahop  of  Salamia  or  Conatantia,  but  in 
tbe  leoords  of  the  aeoond  Nicene  or  aeyentb  General 
Ooundl,  beld  A.D.  787,  Actio  iy  {ConciHa,  yii,  cel  236, 
ed.  Labbe ;  iv,  ocŁ  198,  ed.  Haidooin ;  yiii,  coL  884,  ed. 
Coleti;  and  xiii,  ooL  44,  ed.  Manai),  be  ia  expreaaly  de- 
Kribed  aa  biahop  of  Neapolia^  in  Cypnui    Hia  deatb  ia 
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aaid  to  baye  oocurred  between  620  and  680.    Hia  prin- 
cipal  worka  are  Aóyoc  vwcp  rifę  Xpumavuiv  dwoXoyiac 
Kard  'lovdaiiitv  Kai  irtpi  łIk6v^v  t&v  dyiwv,  Sermo- 
nes  pro  Defenńone  Chriitianorum  contra  Judoot  ac  de 
imaffinibtts  aanctis,    A  long  extract  from  the  fiflh  of 
theae  aermona  waa  read  at  the  aecond  Nicene  Coundl 
{ConcUia,  L  c)  to  aupport  tbe  uae  of  imagea  in  worahip; 
and  aeyeral  paaaagea,  moat  of  them  identical  with  thoae 
cited  in  the  oouncil,  are  giyen  by  Jolin  of  Damaacua  in 
hia  third  oration,  and  in  De  Imaginibus  {Opera,  i,  373, 
etc,  ed.  Le  Quien).    A  Latin  yeraion  of  anotber  portion 
of  one  of  theae  diacoursea  of  Leontiua  ia  giyen  in  tbe 
LectioneM  Antigua  of  Claniaiua,  i,  793,  edit.  Baanage:-' 
Bioc  rov  ayiov  'luadwoy  cźpx€iircffcóirov  'AXtlav6pti- 
ac  rov  *E\€rifŁovoc,  Vita  Sancti  Joannis  Archiepiscopi 
AlexandriaCognomentoEleemonis,$,Eleemosynarii,  See 
John  the  ALMSOiyER.   Thia  life  by  Leontiua  waa  men- 
tioned  in  the  aecond  Nicene  Council  {ConcUia,  yoL  cit, 
coL  246  Labbe,  202  Hardouin,  896  Coleti,  53  Manai),  and 
ia  extant  in  No.  8  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Yienna. 
An  andent  Latin  yeraion  by  Anaataaiua  Bibliothecarius 
ia  giyen  by  Roaweid  {De  Vitia  Pairum,  para  i),  Suriua 
{De  Probałis  Sanctorum  Vitis),  and  Bollandua  {Acta 
Sanctorum,  January,  ii,  498,  etc).     The  account  of  St 
Yitalis  or  Yitaliua,  giyen  in  tbe  A  da  Sanctorum  of  Bol- 
landua (January),  i,  702,  ia  a  Latin  yeraion  of  a  part  of 
thia  life  of  Jobn  the  Almagiyer : — Bioc  roi;  6<Tiov  £l^• 
fi€uv  rov  octKoiJ,  Vita  Sancła  Stpneonis  Simplicia,  or 
Bioc  Kai  iroktrtia  tov  dfi^d  ^vfuu/v  rov  did  Xpi(rrov 
ŁirovofŁa<rdłVTOC  ^olKov,  Vita  et  Conversałio  Abbatii 
Symeonis  qui  cognominatus  ett  Stultua  propter  Christum, 
waa  alao  mentioned  in  the  Nicene  Council  (Ac), and  pub- 
liahed in  the  A  eta  Sanct,  of  the  Bollandista  (July),  i,  136, 
etc     The  otber  pubUahed  worka  of  Leontiua  are  homi- 
liea :  Sermo  tn  Simsonem  guando  Dominum  in  Ulncu  ra#- 
cepU: — In  Diem/estum  medim  Peniecostes;  both  witb  a 
Latin  yeraion  in  the  A^ortim  A  uctarium  of  Combefia,  yoL  i 
(Par.  1648,  foL).    Aa  Leontiua  ia  recorded  to  baye  writ- 
ten  many  bomiliea  in  honor  of  aainta  {tyKUfiid)  and  for 
the  featiyala  of  the  Church  (irai/i^yupurot  \6yoi),  eape- 
cially  on  the  tranafiguration  of  our  Sayiour,  it  ia  not  un- 
likely  that  some  of  thofle  extant  under  the  name  of  Le- 
ontiua of  Conatantinople  may  be  by  him.    Ue  wrote 
alao  JJapa\XfiX(i»v  X6yot  ff,  ParaUelorum,  s.  Locorum 
oommwmtm  ThetUogicorum  Libri  tt;  tbe  fint  book  eon* 
aisted  of  ruty  ^fift»v,  and  tbe  otber  rdy  dp^ptairiyup, 
Turrianna  poaaeaaed  the  aecond  book ;  but  whether  that 
or  the  first  ia  extant,  we  know  not ;  neither  has  been 
publiahed.     It  baa  been  thought  that  Jobn  of  Damaa- 
cua, in  hia  ParaUela,  madę  uae  of  thoae  of  Leontiua. 
Fabriciua  alao  inaerta  among  the  worka  of  our  Leontiua 
the  bomily  IŁlc  rd  ^ta,  In  Festum  {f.  Ramot)  Palma* 
rum,  generally  aacribed  to  Chiyaoatom,  and  printed 
among  hia  doubtful  or  apurioua  worka  (yii,  334,  ed.  Sa- 
yill;  X,  767,  ed.  Montfaucon,  or  x,  915,  and  xiii,  354,  in 
tbe  reoent  Pariaian  reprint  of  Montfaucon'a  edition). 
Maldonatoa  {adJoan,  yii)  mentiona  aome  MS.  Commat^ 
tara  in  Joatmem  by  Leontiua,  and  an  Oratio  in  laudem 
8,  EpiphanU  ia  mentioned  by  Theodore  Studita  in  bis 
A  ntirrketicui  Secundut,  apud  Siamondi,  Opp.  y,  130.   (See 
Fabriciua,  BibL  Graca,  yiii,  320,  etc ;  Caye,  Hitf,  IJtt,  i, 
550 ;  Oudin,  De  Scriptor.  Ecdetiatticit,  i,  coL  1575,  etc ; 
Yoaaiua,  De  Hittor,  Grtec  lib.  ii,  c  23 ;  Le  Quien,  Orient 
Christianut,  ii,  coL  1062;  Acta  Sandor,  July,  y,  131.)— 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biographg,  ii,  758. 

Leopard  (Heb.  ^S3,  ndmer\  ao  called  aa  being 
tpotted, Cant.  iy,  8;  laa.  xi,  6 ;  Jer.  y,  6 ;  xiii,  28 ;  Hoa. 
xiii,  7 ;  Hab.  i,  8 ;  Chald.  "n^d,  nemar',  Dan.  yii,  6 ;  Gr. 
irdpdakic,  Dan.  yii,  6;  Rey.  xiii,  2 ;  Ecclua.  xxyiii,  28). 
Thongb  zoologiata  differ  in  opinion  respecting  tbe  iden- 
tity  of  the  leopard  and  the  panther,  and  diapute,  aup- 
poaing  them  to  be  distinct,  how  theae  namea  ahould  be 
reapectiyely  applied,  and  by  what  marka  the  animala 
ahould  be  diatinguiabed,  nerertheleaa  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  namer  of  the  Bibie  ia  that  great  apotted 
feUne  wbieb  anciently  infeated  the  Syrian  mountaina. 


LEOPARD  s: 

■ud  eren  now  ocmn  in  tht  WDodcd  ruigei  o(  LebuuNl,  | 
tor  Che  Amb*  iiill  lae  mutr,  tho  ume  word  slighlly ' 
modilied,  lo  denolf  thil  uiimaL  The  Abjuniui  lunie 
diffen  «c»rMly  Irum  eicber;  mód  in  >U  Ihwe  longue*  it 
Dieuit  icotied.  Pigikrit,  »c«>rding  to  Kireclier,  ii  tbe 
Copticniinc;  uidiuEngliah  "Jmpard"  hu  beenadapl' 
cdaatłie  innsL  appropriau  lo  raprewnt  both  the  Hebrew 
woni  and  the  Creek  irap^aAir  (which  i)  imiut«i  in  tbt 
Talmadic  ObTia,  Mishna,  Biiia  J/et.  viii,  2),  nlthongh 
th«  Latin  Uopanbu  is  not  found  in  sny  suthor  uiteriDr 
to  the  fourth  cenlury,  uid  U  deriv«l  from  >  ){ro<s  mis- 
Uke  in  nituml  hi«U>ry.  Geiwniua  (  Hm.  «ffc  p.  «3) 
contcnds  that  the  HTiptural  uiiniłl  wu  rather  Uriped 
th«n  spoited  (ni^SIZlT,  Jer.  liii,  23).  snd  thinItB  that 
not  impTubibh-  tlie  lii/rr  wu  iLw  comprii^  uiider  this 
n»me,  u  the  Hebrews  hstl  no  apccińc  nsme  fur  that  «n- 
imil  {TKaaar.  p,  889).     The  płulhcr  {fclu  pardut  of 
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Linn.)  1ivo  in  AFrics  (.Strabo,  3vit,  828 ;  Pliny,  x.  M), 
Aubii  (Strabo,  XTi,  771,  777),  >■  well  as  on  Lebuioa 
(SeetMu,  xviii,  843 ;  Burclihardt,  Trar.  i.  99),  ud  tbe 
hillaofmiddle  Paleniue  (Schuben,iii,  119),  notto  men- 
tion  morę  distant  coantries,  u  lodi*,  Ameiica,  etc  The 
DUM  f^aphic  dewripliun  ar  the  (Arrican  and  Anbian) 
panther  is  by  Ehrenberg  (Si^mbol.  pkfi,  Ufammal,  dcc 
2,  pL  17).  Tbe  variety  of  ieopud,  ot  ralher  panlher. 
of  Syria  ia  conaiderably  belaw  the  iiUture  of  a  lioness. 
but  vcry  heBvy  in  proportinn  to  ita  bulk.  lu  generał 
form  ia  au  vell  known  *a  lo  reąuire  do  desciiption  be- 
yond  stating  that  the  łpułd  are  rather  morę  irieftular, 
■ud  tbe  colui  morę  niixed  with  whitiah.  Ihan  iii  the 
otber  pantherinc  feliiue,  exoepCinK  the  Felis  Uncia  oi 
Felia  Irtni  of  High  Asia.  which  is  ahagicy  uid  almost 
wbite  (!j<mnmi,rnir.i,39a).  U  ia  a  iioclumBl,cat-lilie 
aoimal  in  habitu,  dangerous  lo  ali  domeelic  cittle,  and 
aometimea  even  to  min  (eom)k  Hin.  i,  94 ;  Horn.  Hgiim 
M  FeH.  7 1 ;  Oppian,  Cjrnrg.  iii,  71)  aq. ;  CyrilL  AIex.  » 
//Oł.  1.  c. ;  Tseu.  Chaiad.  ii.  45 ;  Poirei,  feyape.  i.  2!i4> 
In  the  Ser^itures  it  is  conslantJy  placcd  in  juxta|io«itian 
with  the  lion(ba.xi,lj;  Jer.  v,6i  lloi,xiii,7i  Eccliu. 
iiviii,23[27J;  comp.jł:iiBn,l".//.  xiv.*)orthe  wolf. 
The  awiftiieaiurthiBaninial,  to  which  llabakkuk  (i,  8) 
compares  the  Childiean  hane*,  and  t«  which  Daniel  <vii, 
6)  alludes  in  the  winged  lenpanl,  ia  well  linown.  So  grea  t 
is  the  Heubilicy  <>f  ita  body  that  it  is  abic  la  Uke  sur- 
priainjt  leaps,  to  climb  Ircts,  or  lo  crawl  Hiakc-like  upon 
the  ground.  Jeremiab  and  Kosea  (as  ■bDve)  allude  to 
the  iniudioua  habit  of  this  animal,which  is  abundantly 
Confirmeil  by  Ihc  ob*ervatiaiis  of  trai-ellen :  the  leop- 
anl  will  take  up  its  pOMtinn  in  aome  spot  neir  a  vil- 
lage,  and  walch  for  some  favoratile  opportunity  for  ploo- 
der.  From  the  Canticlea  (aa  above)  we  leam  that  Che 
billy  ranf^efl  of  Lebanon  were  In  ancjent  timee  freąuenl- 
edby  Łhcsc  aninuLsaud  it  ia  now  not  unc<łmnKialv  Been 
~  aitd  abouc  Lebanon,  and  tbe  iMuthem  maritime  Dumn- 
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lains  of  Syria  (Kitlo,  Pid.  BUlt,  notę  on  Cant.  iy,  8). 

"  lere  is  ia  Aaia  Uinor  a  speciea  or  variety  of  pantber, 

icb  Larger  Ihan  the  Syrian,  not  unfi«]ucnt  on  the 

bordera  of  the  anowy  tracis  even  of  Mount  Ida.  abore 

ieut  Tmy ;  and  the  group  of  IhcM  spocted  animala 

is  apread  over  tbe  wbale  of  Southern  Ałia  to  Africa. 

FruDi  aereral  names  of  placce  (e.  g.  Belh-Nimrah,  elc), 

pean  that,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  liraeliiish  domin- 

it  wai  snfliciently  numeroua  in  Paleetine.  and  t^ 

trayellcrs  have eucountered  it  thcra  (see  BihUtIktm 

-a,  ItHS,  p.  6G9:  Lyacb'a  fzpaiiifun,  p.  312).    Leop- 

ard  akins  were  wom  ai  a  part  of  ceremonia!  eoatume  by 

the  auperkn  of  the  Eg\-ptian  priesthood,  and  by  othcr 

penonagca  in  Nubia;  and  the  animal  itself  i>  rr^tfeacnt- 

ed  in  the  pmcasioas  of  Cńbutary  nations  (Wilkuum,  i, 

286,  291,  IiI9).     In  Dan.  vii,  7,  the  third  suge  of  ihe 

pTvphctica]  viaion  is  aymboUaed  under  the  form  of  a 

leo|>ard  with  wings,  repruenting  tbe  rapidly  fomwd 

Hacedoiiian  empire ;  itsfourheadicorrcspinidingtolhe 

erals.     In  Kev.  liii,  Z,  tbe  sam 

of  tbe  apiiitual  power  of  the  Ri 

ed  by  the  aecular  powcr  in  maintaining  1'aganism  iu 

oppoeition  lo  Christianity.     See  generally  Bocbart,  Ili- 

trot.  ii,  100  tą.;  Schoder,  Spccim.  hitroz.  i,  4G  są.;  We- 

mys8,C'£ini  SynJmlica,  t.  r.i  Wood,  BihU  AmmaU,  p. 

29  są.;  ThomBaD,Z.unil  aw<  Ałw^.ii,  156  sq. 

LeopoldUofftemany  (1790-179i)andIofTlU- 
caDy  (l76a-lT9a),  the  aecond  eon  of  Haiis  IliereH  of 
Austrii  and  ber  husband  Francis  of  lArrainc,  is  DOteil 
in  Chureh  History  for  tbe  part  he  look  in  the  eocicBias- 
tical  affaira  of  Tuscany,  which,  afUr  Maria  Theresa  had 
encceedcd  to  tbe  Amtrian  dominions,  according  to  trea- 
tiea,  establishing  the  indcpendence  of  Tuscany  aa  a 
stale  separate  (rom  the  hernlilary  statea  of  Austria,  de- 
volved  upon  Leopn1d,hiaelderbrotherJoMpbbeine  tbe 
picmmptive  heir  of  the  Austrun  dominions.  His  prin- 
cipal  reformsin  Tuscany  concemed  the  adminislralion  of 
Justicc  and  thedisciplineofthe  clergy  inhls  domipioas. 
By  his  "Motu  pruprio"  in  17S6,he  promulgated  a  new 
criroinal  codę,  abolished  torturę  and  the  pain  of  deaih, 
and  eslablished  penitentiartes  to  recliim  ofTendris.  In 
the  ecclesiasticaJ  departmenl,  afler  havinR  insUtuted 
various  refunDS,  hc  aclually,  in  July,  1783,  ^ntished  tfaa 
Inquisilian  in  Tuscany,  and  placed  the  monka  and  nuns 
of  his  dominions  undcr  the  juiisdirtjon  of  the  respedite 
biahopa.  The  diBCOvery  of  licenlious  practices  carricd 
on  in  certain  nunneries  in  the  towns  of  I^filnji  and  Prato 
wilh  the  coimivance  cf  tbeir  monkish  direclots  induccd 
Lńjpold  to  inreatigate  and  reform  Ihe  whole  syiteiD  of 
monastic  discipline,  and  he  intrustcd  Ricci.  Inshop  of 
Kaloja.  with  fuli  powei  fnr  that  purpww.  Thia  occa- 
aioned  a  long  and  angry  conlinvcrsy  with  tbe  couri  of 
Romę,  which  pretended  to  bave  the  aole  cogniiance  of 
maUcra  affecting  indiyiduals  of  the  clergy  and  monastic 
ordera,  Lfopold,  however,  carricd  his  point,  and  tbe 
pope  consented  Ihat  Ihe  bishops  of  Tuscany  abould  have 
the  Jurisdictian  over  the  conyenta  of  their  re«pective  dt- 
occsea.  Ricci,  who  had  high  nolionł  of  religions  puritr, 
and  was  by  his  enemies  accused  of  JanKniam,  attempl- 
cd  other  reforma :  he  cndeaToredtoenlighlMi  the  pmple 
aa  to  the  pmper  limiti  of  image-womhip  and  the  invo- 
całinn  of  sainta ;  he  euppreseed  certain  nilics  which  give 
occasion  to  auperstitiiHu  practices ;  he  nicnuraged  tbe 
i^ireading  of  religiom  work*,  and  especially  of  the  Gos- 
pel, among  hia  Uock ;  and,  lasIly,  he  asspmblod  a  tlioce- 
aan  councii  aC  l'iab>ja  in  September,  178G.  in  which  be 
mainlained  the  spiriuial  iadepeDdence  of  the  bisbopa. 
He  adv-ocatedtbe  use  of  the  liturgy  in  tbe  urat  language 
oftheoountrj-,  heexpoeedtbeabuseorindulg«lC«.ap- 
prDVcd  of  Ihe  four  articles  of  tbe  Gallican  Coundl  of 
1082.  and,  lastly,  appeialed  to  a  national  councii  as  a  le- 
gilimate  and  caoanical  means  for  lenDinatiog  o 
ver>iei.  Several  of  Iiicci's  propoutioiu  wi 
by  Ihe  pope  in  a  buli  as  scandiloua,  rash,  and  i 
lo  the  Holy  See.  Leopold  lupported  Bied,  but 
not  prerest  hii  being  aanored  in  many  way^  ■■ 
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be  MW  him  foiced  to  leńgn  bis  charge.  (For  further  de- 
taik  of  thifl  caiioias  contro  ver8y,8ee  Potter,  Kie  dt  JScipion 
de  Hkd  [Bruaaela,  182Ó,  3 vola.  »vo].)  Leopold  himaelf 
conyoked  a  councU  at  Florence  of  the  bishops  of  Ti]»- 
cany  in  1787,  and  propoaed  to  them  tifty-fleyen  articles 
coDoeming  the  reform  of  ecclesiastical  diacipline.  He 
enforced  lesidenGe  of  incumbents,  and  forbade  pluiali- 
ties;  sappressed  many  conyents,  and  distributed  their 
reyenues  among  the  poor  benefioes — tbus  favoruig  the 
panichial  deigy,  and  extending  their  juriadiction,  as 
be  had  supported  and  extended  the  juriadiction  of  the 
biahopa  He  forbade  the  publication  of  the  buUs  and 
censures  of  Romę  without  the  approbation  of  the  gov- 
emment ;  he  enjoined  the  ecdesiastical  oourts  not  to  in* 
lerfere  with  laymen  in  temporal  matters,  and  restrain- 
ed  their  juriadiction  to  spiritual  affairs  only ;  and  he 
Bubjected  clergymen  to  the  juriadicdon  of  the  ordinary 
conrta  in  all  criminal  cases.  Ali  these  wcre  considered 
in  that  age  as  very  bold  innoyations  for  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic  piince  to  nndertake.    See  RiccL 

IfOOpold  IV,  margrave  of  Austria,  son  of  Leopold 
III,  was  bom  Sept  29, 1073.  He  was  educatcd  by  the 
priest  Udalrich,  under  the  direction  of  Altmann,  bishop 
of  Paasau,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  1096.  His  chief 
object  during  his  whole  reign  was  to  piomote  the  hap- 
(ńneea  of  his  subjects.  He  ayoided  war,  and  husbanded 
the  reaources  of  his  country  with  great  care.  He  was 
about  to  accompany  the  emperor,  Henry  lY,  in  a  cm- 
sade  to  Jerusalem,  when  the  insurrection  of  the  emper- 
or s  son.  Henry  Y,  obliged  him  to  change  his  plans.  At 
fint  he  went  to  assist  the  emperor  (in  1105),  but  some- 
vhat  later  he  was  iniluenced  by  his  brothcr-in-law, 
Borzywoy  II,  duke  of  Bohemia,  and  the  promises  of 
Henry  Y,  to  join  the  latter,  to  whose  sister  Agnes,  wid- 
ów of  Frederick  of  Suabia,  he  was  married  in  1 106.  The 
remaindo'  of  his  reign  passed  in  peace  and  prosperity, 
altfaoogh  oocasionally  (especially  in  1118)  he  was  sub- 
jected  to  annoyances  by  the  inroads  of  the  Hungarians. 
in  1125,  after  the  death  of  Henry  Y,  he  was  spoken  of 
for  emperor,  but  declined  in  favor  of  Lothaire,  duke  of 
Sasony.  Leopold  died  Noy.  15, 1186,  and  was  canonized 
by  pope  Innocent  YIII  in  1485.  He  foundcd  a  large 
oumber  of  convents,  among  which  are  those  of  Neuburg, 
of  Mariazell,  and  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  built  a  number 
of  cburches.  See  A.  Klein,  Getch,  des  Chrisłenłhums  in 
Oetferreich  (Yienna,  1840),  voL  i  and  ii ;  I^eopold  d,  IJei- 
Kfff  (Yien.  1835) ;  L.  Lang,  D.  hi.  Leopold  (ReuUmgcn, 
1836);  Fez,  rUa  sancti  Leopoldi;  same,  Scriptorea  Re- 
nrai  Ansłriacarum,  i,  575;  Poltzmann,  Compendium  vi- 
f9  S,  lAopołdi;  Jaffe,  Gesch,  des  deutschen  Reiches  unter 
IjGthar  dem  Sackten  (Berlin,  1843) ;  and  his  Geschichte  d. 
dnisch,  Reiches  a.  Konrad  III  (Han.  1845) ;  Herzog, 
Real-EnryUop,  viii,  332 ;  Hoefer,  Naur.  Biog,  Generale, 
xxx,  797. 

Łeper  (eome  form  of  :P^2C,  to  tmile  with  a  proyiden- 
tial  infliction;  Acirpóc).     See  Lkpbosy. 

Łeporiufl,  a  monastic  who  flonrished  in  the  second 
balf  of  the  4th  and  the  early  part  of  the  5th  century,  a 
natiTe  of  Gani,  embraoed  asceticisro  under  the  auspioes 
of  Casaianas  aboot  the  opening  of  the  6th  century,  at 
Maiaeilles,  where  he  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  pu- 
rity  and  boUneas.  Adyancing  the  yiew  that  man  did 
noc  sund  in  need  of  diyine  grace,  and  that  Christ  was 
boro  with  a  haman  naturę  only,  he  was  exoommunica- 
ttd  in  coaaequenoe  of  these  berótical  doctrines.  He  be- 
took  bimeelf  to  Africa,  and  Łhere  became  familiar  with 
Anrelios  and  St.  Augustine,  by  whoae  instructions  he 
prafited  80  much  that  he  not  only  became  oonvinced  of 
his  errocs,  but  drew  np  a  solemn  recantation  addreaaed 
to  Proculoa,  bishop  of  Marseillee,  and  Cyllinnius,  the 
Ińabop  of  Aix  (see  below  as  to  the  title  and  value  of  this 
ticatise),  while  four  Afrtcan  prelates  borę  witness  to  the 
ńncmiy  of  his  conyeimod,  and  madę  intorcession  on  his 
befaałC  Altbough  now  reinstated  in  his  ecdesiastical 
priTilc^es,  Leporius  does  not  seem  to  haye  retumed  to 
his  natiyc  country,  but,  laying  aside  the  profeasion  of  a 


monk,  was  ordained  a  pre8b3rter  by  St  Augustine,  A.D. 
425,  and  appears  to  be  the  same  Leporius  so  warmly 
praised  in  the  discourse  De  Vita  et  Moribus  Clericorum» 
We  know  nothing  further  regarding  his  career  except 
that  he  was  still  aliye  in  430  (Cassianus,  De  Incarn,  i, 
4).  The  treatise  aboye  alluded  to  is  still  extant,  under 
the  title  Libellus  emendationia  twe  satiąfacdonis  ad 
Episcopos  Gedlia,  sometimes  with  the  addition  ConfeS' 
sianem  Fidei  CaiAoUcai  continent  de  Mysterio  Incama- 
tionis  Christi,  cum  Erroria  pristini  Dełestatione,  It  was 
held  in  yery  high  estimation  among  ancient  diyines, 
and  its  author  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  firmest  bul- 
warks  of  ortbodoxy  against  the  attacks  of  the  Nesto- 
rians.  Some  scholars  in  modern  times,  especially  Que8- 
nel,  who  bas  written  an  elaborate  dissertation  on  the 
subject,  haye  imagined  that  we  ought  to  rcgard  this  as 
a  tract  composed  and  dictated  by  St,  Augustine,  found- 
ing  their  opinion  partly  on  the  style,  and  partly  on  the 
terms  in  which  it  is  quoted  in  the  acts  of  the  second 
Conncil  of  Chalcedon  and  early  documents,  and  partly 
on  certain  expre8sionB  in  an  epistle  of  Leo  the  Great 
(clxy,  ediLQuesnel);  but  their  arguments  are  far  from 
being  conclusiye,  and  the  hypothesis  is  generally  reject- 
ed.  Fragments  of  the  LAeUut  were  first  coUected  by 
Sismondi  from  Cassianus,  nad  inserted  in  his  coUection 
of  Gaulish  oouncils  (i,  52).  The  entire  work  was  soon 
diacoyered  and  published  by  the  same  editor  in  his 
Opuscula  Doffmatica  Yeterum  quinque  Scriptorum  (Par. 
1630,  8yo),  together  with  the  letter  of  the  African  bish- 
ops  in  favor  of  Leporius.  It  will  be  found  also  in  the 
collection  of  councils  by  Labbe  (Paris,  1671,  folio) ;  in 
Garnier*s  editton  of  Marius  Mercaior  (Paris,  1673,  foL), 
i,  224;  in  the  BibUotkeca  Patrum  Max.  (Lugd.  1677), 
yii,  14 ;  and  in  the  Biblioiheca  Patrum  of  Galland  (Yen. 
1773),  ix,  396.  Consult  the  dissertation  of  Que8nel  in 
his  edition  of  the  works  of  Leo,  ii,  906  (ed.  Paris) ;  //if- 
toire  Litteraire  de  la  France^  ii,  167;  the  second  disser- 
tation of  Gamier,  his  edition  of  Af,  Mercator^  i,  230 ;  the 
Prolegomena  of  Gallahd ;  Schonemann,  Bibliotheca  Patr, 
Latt.  ii,  §  20. — Smith,  Diet.  Greek  and  Roman  Biography^ 
yol.  ii,  s.  V. 
Łeprosy  (T^'yi,tsara*ath,  a  smifńi^,  because  sup- 

poaed  to  be  a  direct  rlsitation  of  heayen ;  Gr.  Aisrpa,  so 
called  from  its  scaltnets,  hence  English  "  leper,"  eto.),  a 
name  that  was  giyen  by  the  Greek  physicians  to  a  scaly 
disease  of  the  skin.  During  the  Dark  Ages  it  was  indis- 
criminatoly  applied  to  all  chronić  diseases  of  the  skin, 
and  morę  particularly  to  elephantiasis,  to  which  latter, 
howeyer,  it  does  not  bear  the  slightest  resemblance, 
Hence  preyailed  the  greatest  discrepancy  and  confusion 
in  the  descriptions  that  auŁhors  gaye  of  the  disease,  un- 
til  Dr.  Willan  restored  to  the  term  lepra  its  original  sig- 
nification,  In  the  Scriptures  it  is  applied  to  a  foul  cu- 
taneous  disease,  the  description  of  which,  as  well  as  the 
regulations  connected  therewith,  are  giyen  in  Ley.  xiiiy 
xiy  (comp.  also  £xod.  iy,  6, 7 ;  Numb.  xii,  10-15 ;  2  Sam. 
iii,  29 ;  2  Kings  y,  27 ;  vii,  8 ;  xy,  5 ;  Matt  yiii,  2 ;  x,  8, 
etc.).  In  the  disciusion  of  this  subject  we  base  our  ar- 
ticle  upon  that  of  Ginsburg,  in  Kitto's  Cydopadia,  but 
with  extensiye  additions  and  modifications  from  other 
sources. 

L  Scriptural  and  Talmudical  Słatemenis. — (I.)  Leprosy 
in  Humań  Beinffs.—l.  Cases  and  Symptoms  of  Btblical 
Leprosy. — Lev.  xiii,  2-44,  which  describes  this  distem- 
per  as  layiug  hołd  of  man,  giyes  8ix  different  circum- 
stances  under  which  it  may  dcyelop  itsel£  They  are  as 
foliowa : 

(1.)  The  first  circumstance  mentioncd  in  Ley.  xiii, 
2-6  is  that  it  may  develop  itself  without  any  apparent 
cause.  Hence  it  is  enjoined  that  if  any  one  ahould  uo- 
tice  a  rising  or  swelling  (PK^),  an  cniption  or  scab 
(rnBD),  or  a  glossy  pimple  (mn3)  in  the  skin  of  his 
flesh,  which  may  terminate  in  leprosy  (r9*n:c),  he  is  at 
onoe  to  be  taken  to  the  priest,  who  is  to  examine  it  and 
pronounce  it  leprosy,  and  the  man  unclean,  if  it  exhibits 
these  two  symptoms,  viz.  a,  the  hair  of  the  affected  spot 
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cbanged  from  its  natural  Uack  color  to  wbite ;  and,  ft, 
the  spot  deeper  tban  tbe  generał  level  of  tbe  skin  of  the 
body  (ver.  2, 8).  But  if  tbese  two  syrnptoms  do  not  ai>- 
pear  in  tbe  bńgbt  pimple,  the  priest  is  to  sbut  bim  up 
fur  seven  days,  examuie  bim  again  on  tbe  serentb  day, 
and  if  the  disease  appears  to  bave  madę  no  progreas 
during  tbis  time,  be  is  to  renumd  tbe  patient  for  another 
ee  ven  da3r8  (ver.  4, 5),  and  tben,  if  on  inspecting  it  again 
be  finds  tbat  tbe  bright  spot  bas  grown  darker  (Mns), 
aud  tbat  it  bas  not  spread  on  tbe  skin,  be  is  to  pro- 
uounce  it  a  simple  Mcab  (PriBD^  PnCD),  and  tbe  per- 
son clean  afler  wasbing  bis  garments  (yer.  6).  If,  bow- 
ever,  tbe  pustiile  spreads  over  tbe  skin  after  it  bas  been 
pronounced  a  simple  scab  and  tbe  individiuil  clean,  tbe 
priest  is  to  dedare  it  leproey,  and  the  patient  undean 
(ver.7,8).  It  is  thus  evident  tbat  tbe  symptoms  wbicb 
indicatod  scriptiiral  leprosy,  as  tbe  Misbna  rigbtly  re- 
marks  (iV«^tfn,  iii,  8),  are  bright  pimples,  a  little  de- 
pressedyturning  tbe  bair  wbite,  and  spreading  oyer  tbe 
skin. 

As  the  description  of  tbese  symptoms  is  Tery  ooncise, 
and  Tequires  to  be  specified  morę  minutely  for  pracŁical 
purposes,  tbe  spiritoal  guides  of  Israel  defined  tbem  as 
foUows :  Botb  tbe  bright  pimple  (H^^flS)  and  the  swell- 
ing  spot  (nXQ9),  when  indicative  of  leprosy,  assume  re- 

spectively  one  of  two  colon,  a  principal  or  a  subordinato 
one.    The  principal  oolor  of  the  bright  pimple  is  as 

wbite  as  snów  (^blZ^S  nT9),and  the  subordinato  resem- 

bies  plaster  on  tbe  wali  (^S^^nn  *1'*D3);  wbilst  tbe 

principal  color  of  the  lising  spot  is  like  tbat  of  aa  egg- 

shell  (nsn  Dt^pa),  and  the  secondary  one  resembles 

wbite  wool  ("jab  *lTa383,  Negaim,  i,  1) ;  so  tbat  if  tbe  af- 

fected  spot  in  tbe  skin  is  inferior  in  whiteness  to  tbe 
film  of  an  egg  it  is  not  leproay,  but  simply  a  gatbering 
(Maimonides,  On  Ltprosy^  i,  1).  Any  one  may  examine 
the  disease,  except  the  patient  biipself  or  his  rclatires, 
but  the  priest  alone  can  decide  whetbcr  it  is  leprosy  or 
not,  and  accordingly  pronounce  the  p>atient  unclean  or 
clean,  because  Deut.  xxi,  5  dcclares  tbat  the  priest  roust 
decide  cascs  of  litigation  and  disease.  But  thougb  the 
priest  only  can  pronounce  the  decision,  even  if  be  be  a 
child  or  a  fool,  yet  be  must  act  upon  the  advice  of  a 
leamed  layman  in  tbose  matters  {Ntgaim,  iii,  1 ;  Mai- 
monides, /.  c,  ix,  1. 2).  If  the  priest  is  blind  of  one  eye, 
or  is  weak-sighteci,  he  is  disąualified  for  examining  the 
distemper  (Misbna,  L  r.,  ii,  3).  Tbe  inspection  must  not 
take  place  on  the  Sabbath,  nor  early  in  the  moming,  nor 
in  tbe  middle  of  tbe  day,  nor  in  tbe  evening,  nor  on 
cloudy  days,  because  the  color  of  the  skin  cannot  prop- 
erly  be  ascertained  in  tbese  bours  of  tbe  day ;  but  in  tbe 
tbird,  fourth,  fiftb,  seventh,  eighth,  or  nintb  bour  (iVe- 
gaim^  ii,  2) ;  and  the  same  priest  wbo  inspected  it  at  first 
must  esamine  it  again  at  tbe  end  of  the  second  seren 
days,  as  another  one  could  not  tell  whether  it  bas  spread. 
If  he  tbould  die  in  the  interim,  or  be  taken  ill,  another 
one  may  ocamine  bim,  but  not  pronounce  bim  undean 
(Maimonides,  On  Leprosy  ^  ix,  4).  There  most  be  at  least 
two  haiiB  wbite  at  the  rout  and  in  tbe  body  of  tbe 
bright  spot  before  the  patient  can  be  declared  unclean 
(Maimonides,  1.  c,  ii,  1).  If  a  bridcgroom  is  seized  with 
tbis  distemper  be  must  be  left  alone  during  the  nuptial 
week  {Ntgaim^  iii,  2). 

(2.)  The  second  case  is  of  leprosy  reappearing  after  it 
bas  been  cured  (Lev.  xiii,  9-17),  where  a  somewhat  dif- 
fcrcnt  treatment  is  enjoined.  If  a  person  wbo  bas  once 
bccn  bealed  of  this  disease  is  brougbt  again  to  the  priest, 
aud  if  the  latter  finda  a  wbite  rising  in  tbe  skin  (HKIS 
n33b),  wbicb  bas  cbanged  the  bair  into  wbite  and  con- 
tains  live  flesh  C^H  *lttJa),  be  is  forthwith  to  recognise 
therein  the  reappearance  of  tbe  old  malady,  and  declare 
the  patient  unclean  without  any  ąuarantine  wbatever, 
J^ince  the  case  is  so  erident  tbat  it  reąuires  no  trial  (ver. 
D-l  1 ).  Tbcre  were,  bowever,  two  pbases  of  tbis  retum- 
ed  distemper  wbicb  exempted  the  patient  from  undcan- 


nesa.  If  the  leprosy  siłddenly  oorered  the  whole  body 
so  tbat  the  patient  became  peifectly  wbite,  in  which 
case  there  oould  be  no  appeartoce  of  lirę  iiesh  (yer.  12, 
18),  or  if  tbe  whiteness,  after  haying  once  diminisbed 
and  allowed  liye  flesh  to  appear,  coyers  again  the  whole 
body,  then  the  patient  was  clean  (yer.  14-17).  lliis, 
most  probably,  was  regarded  as  indicatiye  of  the  crisia^ 
as  the  whole  eyil  matter  thos  brooght  to  the  snifaoe 
formed  itself  into  a  scalę  which  dried  and  peeled  oC 
The  only  other  feature  wbicb  this  case  represents  be- 
sides  the  symptoms  alieady  deseribed  is  tbat  leprosy  at 
timea  also  spread  oyer  the  whole  skin  and  rendered  it 
perfectly  wbite.  As  to  tbe  liye  flesh  (*^n  *in^),  tbe 
Sept.,  tbe  Cbaldee,  tbe  Misbna,  and  the  Jewish  rabbiua, 
in  accordance  with  ancient  tradition,  take  it  to  denote 
soundjieshy  or  a  spot  in  tbe  flesh  assuming  the  «ppeftr- 
ance  of  life  after  it  had  been  paled  by  tbe  whiteneaa 
oyerspreading  tbe  whole  surface.  The  size  of  tbis  spot 
of  live  flesh  which  renders  tbe  patient  undean  must,  ac- 
cording  to  tradition,  be  at  least  tbat  of  a  lentil  (Mai- 
monides, L  c,  iii,  1-3). 

(3.)  The  thlrd  case  is  of  leprosy  deyeloping  itself  from 
an  inflammation  0*^11127)  or  a  bum  (TZ7K  r)l3^),  which 

is  to  be  reoognised  by  the  same  symptoms  (Ley.  xiii, 
18-28).  Hence,  when  tbese  suspicious  signs  were  di;»- 
cemible  in  tbat  part  of  the  skin  which  was  healed  of  an 
inflammation,  tbe  patient  was  to  go  to  tbe  prieat,  wbo 
was  at  once  to  pronounce  it  leprosy  deveIoped  froai  an  in- 
flammation, if  the  symptoms  were  unmistakable  (yer.  19, 
20).  If  tbe  priest  found  tbese  marks,  be  remanded  tbe 
patient  for  seyen  days  (yer.  21),  and  if  the  diaordcr  ^iread 
oyer  the  skin  during  the  time  tbe  patient  was  dedared 
leprous  and  unclean  (yer.  22) ;  but  if  it  remained  in  tbe 
same  condition,  be  pronounced  it  tbe  dcatrix  of  the  in- 

flanunation  ('{'^ntSfl  na'^2C)  and  the  patient  clean  (ver. 

23).  Tbesameralesappliedtothesaapicioiisappearanoe 
of  a  bum  (yer.  24-28).   Accarding  to  tbe  Hebrew  canona, 

'pniO  iś  defined  inflammation  aiiaing  from  *^an  injury 
receiyed  from  the  stroke  of  wood  or  a  stone,  or  from  hot 
oliye  busks,  or  the  hot  Tiberian  water,  or  from  anything, 

the  beat  of  which  does  not  come  from  fire,  wbilst  nia^ 
denotes  a  bum  from  liye  coals,  hot  ashea,  or  from  any 
beat  wbicb  proceeds  from  fire*"  (Negainif  ix,  1 ;  Mumon- 
ides.  On  Leprosy ^  y,  1).  It  will  be  seen  tbat  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  treatment  of  tbe  siispidous  symptoma 
in  (1.)  and  (3.).  In  tbe  former  instance,  where  there  is 
no  apparent  cause  for  the  symptoms,  the  suspected  in- 
yalid  has  to  undergo  two  remands  of  seyen  days  before 
his  case  can  be  decided;  wbilst  in  the  latter,  where  tbe 
inflammation  or  the  bum  yisibly  supplies  the  reaaon  for 
this  suspicion,  be  is  only  remanded  for  one  week,  at  the 
end  of  wbicb  bis  case  is  finally  determined. 

(4.)  The  fourth  case  is  leprosy  on  the  kead  or  ckm 
(Ley.  xiii,  29-87),  which  is  to  be  reoognised  by  the  af- 
fected  spot  being  deeper  tban  the  generał  leyel  of  the 
skin,  and  by  the  bair  thereon  haying  become  thin  and 
yellowisb.  When  tbese  symptoms  exist,  the  priest  is 
to  pronounce  it  a  scaU  (pnS),  which  is  bead  or  chin 
leprosy,  and  dedare  the  patient  undean  (yer.  30).  Bat 
if  this  disorder  on  tbe  bead  or  chin  doea  not  esbibit  these 
symptoms,  the  patient  is  to  be  remanded  for  aeyen  days^ 
when  the  priest  is  again  to  ezamine  it,  and  if  he  finds 
tbat  it  has  neither  qnead  nor  ezhibits  the  required  cri- 
teria,  he  is  to  order  the  patient  to  cnt  off  all  the  haar  of 
bis  bead  or  chin,  exoept  tbat  which  growa  on  the  af- 
flicted  spot  itself,  and  remand  bim  for  another  we^  and 
tben  prononnce  bim  clean  if  it  oontinues  in  tbe  aame 
State  at  the  expiiation  of  tbis  period  (yer.  81-34) ;  and  if 
it  spreads  after  he  has  been  prononnoed  dean,  tbe  priest 
is  forthwith  to  dedare  bim  nndean  withont  kM^ing  for 
any  yeUow  bair  (yer.  86, 86).  The  Jewish  cawma  define 
pro  by  *<  an  aiTection  on  the  bead  or  chin  which  eaoaea 
tbe  bair  on  these  affected  parts  to  fali  ofT  by  the  roota, 
80  tbat  tbe  place  of  tbe  bair  is  ąuite  bare'*  (Maintonides, 
On  Leprosy,  yiii,  1).    The  condition  of  tbe  bair,  oooati- 
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tnting  one  of  the  leprouB  symptatDS,  U  described  as  fol- 
Imn :  "  p^  is  tmaii  €ft  shorlf  but  if  it  be  long,  thongh  it 
is  yeUow  as  gold,  it  k  no  sign  of  nncleanneifl.  Two  yel- 
Iow  aod  shoit  hain,  wtaether  cłow  to  one  another  or  far 
from  each  other,  whether  in  the  centra  of  the  methek  or 
on  the  edge  thereof,  no  matter  whether  the  nethek  pre- 
eedes  the  yeUow  hair  or  the  yellow  hair  the  nelhekj  are 
symptoms  of  itndeanneis'*  (Mahnonidea,  L  c,  Tiii,  6). 
The  marmer  of  »having  ia  thna  deacribed :  **  The  hair 
rocmd  the  scali  is  all  shayed  off  except  two  hairs  which 
are  doae  to  it,  so  that  it  might  be  known  thereby  whether 
it  spread**  (iYes^otm,  x,  6). 

(fi.)  The  fifth  case  is  leprosy  which  shows  itself  in 
whitc  polished  spots,  and  Is  not  regarded  as  anclean 

(Ler.  xiu,  88, 39).  It  is  caUed  bohak  (pnin,  from  pna, 
to  be  whUe)y  or,  as  the  Sept  bas  it,  oA^óc,  ritiUgo  albuy 
whiteacuif. 

(6.)  The  sixth  case  is  of  leprosy  either  at  the  back  or 
in  the  front  of  the  head  (Ley.  xiii,  4(M4).  When  a 
man  loees  his  hair  either  at  the  back  or  in  the  front  of 
his  head,  it  is  a  simple  case  of  baldness,  and  he  is  dean 
(rer.  40, 4 1 ).  But  if  a  whitish  red  spot  forms  itself  on  the 
bald  place  at  the  back  or  in  the  front  of  the  head,  then 
it  is  leprosy,  which  is  to  be  recognised  by  the  lact  that 
the  swelling  or  scab  on  the  spot  bas  the  appearance  of 
leprosy  in  the  skin  of  the  body;  and  the  piiest  is  to 
dwiare  the  man*s  head  leprous  and  unclean  (ver.  42-44). 
Though  there  is  only  one  symptom  mentioned  whereby 
head  leprony  is  to  be  recognised,  and  nothing  is  sald 
about  remanding  the  patient  if  the  distemper  should 
appear  doubtful,  as  in  the  other  cases  of  leprosy,  yet  the 
ancient  rabbins  inferred  from  the  remark,  '*  It  is  like  lep- 
rosy in  the  skin  of  the  flesh,"  that  aU  the  criteria  spec- 
ified  in  the  latter  are  implied  in  the  former.  Hence  the 
Hebrew  canons  submit  that  "  there  are  two  symptoms 
wbich  render  baldness  in  the  front  or  at  the  back  of  the 
head  unclean,  viz.  Uve  or  sound  flesh,  and  spreading ; 
the  patient  is  also  shut  up  for  them  two  weeks,  because 
it  is  said  of  them  that '  they  are  [and  therefore  must  be 
treated]  like  leprosy  in  the  skin  of  the  fiesh^"  (Lev. 
xiii,  43).  Of  cotirse,  the  fact  that  the  distemper  in  this 
iostance  develops  itself  on  baldness,  precludes  wbite 
bsir  being  among  the  criteria  indicating  nndeanness. 
The  manner  in  which  the  patient  in  ąuestion  is  de- 
dared  unclean  by  two  symptoms  and  in  two  weeks  is  as 
foUows :  **  If  Uye  or  sound  flesh  is  found  in  the  bright 
spot  on  the  baldness  at  the  back  or  in  the  front  of  the 
head,  he  is  pronounced  undcan ;  if  there  is  no  Uye  flesh 
be  is  shat  up  and  examined  at  the  end  of  the  week,  and 
if  liye  fleah  has  deyeloped  itself,  and  it  has  spread,  he 
is  dedared  unclean,  and  if  not  he  is  shut  up  for  another 
week.  If  it  has  spread  during  this  time,  or  engendered 
liye  flesh,  he  is  dedazed  undean,  and  if  not  he  is  pro- 
nounced dean.  He  is  also  pronounced  undean  if  it 
spreads  or  engenders  sound  flesh  afler  he  has  been  de- 
dared clean**  (iVe^ii»yX,  10;  Maimonides,  On  Leproty, 
V,  %  10> 

2.  RegulcUiotu  about  the  Conduct  and  Purification  of 
kprous  Men* — ^LepezB  were  to  rend  their  garments,.let 
the  hair  of  their  head  hang  down  disheydled,  ooyer 
themadyes  up  to  the  npper  lip,  like  moumera,  and  wam 
oITcyeiy  one  whom  they  happened  to  meet  by  calling  out 
**  Undean !  undean  !**  sinoe  th^  defiled  eyery  one  and 
CTcrything  they  tonched.  For  this  reason  they  were 
dao  obliged  to  liye  in  exdnsion  outside  the  camp  or 
dtr  (Ley.  xiii,  46,  46;  Numb.  y,  1^;  xii,  10-15;  2 
Kinga  yii,  3,  etc).  "■  The  yery  entrance  of  a  leper  into 
a  bcmse,**  aooonling  to  the  Jewish  canons,  '^renders  ey- 
erything  in  it  unclean"  {Negaim,  xii,  11 ;  Keiun,  i,  4). 
**  If  be  stands  ander  a  tiee  and  a  clean  man  pasees  by, 
he  lenders  him  undean.  In  the  synagogue  which  he 
wishcs  to  attend  Ihey  are  obliged  to  make  him  a  sep- 
ante  comparUnent,  ten  handbieadths  high  and  four  cu- 
bita  kmg  and  broad;  he  has  to  be  the  first  to  go  in,  and 
Ihe  last  to  leaye  the  synagogue"  (A^^atni,  xii,  12;  Mai- 
moiudeB,  On  L^proty^  x,  12) ;  and  if  he  transgressed  the 


prescribed  boundaries  he  was  to  receiye  forty  stripea 
{Ptśackm,  67,  a).  AU  this  only  applies  to  those  who 
had  been  pronounced  lepers  by  the  priest,  but  not  to 
those  who  were  on  quarantine  {Negaim^  i,  7).  The 
rabbinic  law  also  exempt8  women  from  the  obligation 
to  rend  their  garments  and  let  the  hair  of  their  head 
fali  down  {S<^^  iii,  8).  It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that 
the  Jewrs  regarded  leprosy  as  a  living  death  (comp.  Jo- 
sephus,  ^n<«  iii,  U,  8,  and  the  well-known  rabbinic  say- 
ing  nS3  aiisn  9"112C73),  and  as  an  awful  punishment 
from  the  Lord  (2  Kings  y,  7 ;  2  Chroń.  xxyi,  20),  which 
they  wished  all  their  moital  enemies  (2  Sam.  iii,  29;  2 
Kings  y,  27). 

The  healed  leper  had  to  pass  through  two  stages  of 
purification  before  he  oould  be  recdyed  back  into  the 
community.  As  soon  as  the  distemper  disappeared  he 
sent  for  the  priest,  who  had  to  go  outside  the  camp  or 
town  to  oonyince  himself  of  the  fact  Thereupon  the 
priest  ordered  two  dean  and  liye  birds,  a  piece  of  cedar 
wood,  crimson  wool,  and  hyssop;  killed  one  bird  oyer  a 
yessel  oontaining  spring  water,  so  that  the  Uood  might 
run  into  it,  tied  together  the  hirssop  and  the  cedar  wood 
with  the  crimson  wool,  put  about  them  the  tops  of  the 
¥rings  and  the  tip  of  the  taił  of  the  liying  bird,  dipped 
all  the  four  in  the  Uood  and  water  which  were  in  the 
yeasel,  then  sprinkled  the  band  of  the  healed  leper  seyen 
times,  let  the  bird  loose,  and  pronounced  the  restored 
man  dean  (Ley.  xiy,  1  7;  Negawi,  xii,  1).  The  healed 
leper  was  then  to  wash  his  garments,  cut  ofT  all  his  hair, 
be  immersed,  and  return  to  the  camp  or  city,  but  re- 
main  outside  his  house  aeyen  days,  which  the  Mishna 
(Negaim,  xiy,  2),  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase,  Maimonidea 
(On  Leproig,  xi,  1),  etc,  rightly  regard  as  a  euphemism 
for  exdu8ion  from  connubiad  interoourse  during  that  time 
(yer.  8),  in  order  that  he  might  not  contract  impurity 
(comp.  Ley.  xy,  18).  With  this  ended  the  first  staga 
of  pniification.  Acoording  to  the  Jewish  canons,  the 
birds  are  to  be  **free,  and  not  caged,"  or  sparrows;  the 
piece  of  cedar  wood  is  to  be  **a  cubit  long,  and  a  quar- 
ter  of  the  foot  of  the  bed  thick ;"  the  crimson  wool  is  to 
be  a  shekd's  weight,  i.  e.  320  grains  of  harley ;  the  hys- 
sop must  at  least  be  a  handbreadth  in  size,  and  is  nei- 
ther  to  be  the  so-caUed  Greek,  nor  omamental,  nor  Ro- 
man, nor  wild  hyssop,  nor  haye  any  name  whateyer; 
the  yessd  must  be  an  earthen  one,  and  new ;  and  the 
dead  bird  must  be  buried  in  a  hole  dug  before  tbeii 
eyes  (Negaimy  xiy,  1-6 ;  Maimonides,  On  Leprotg,  xi,  1). 

The  second  stage  of  purification  began  on  the  seyenth 
day,  when  the  leper  had  again  to  cut  off  the  hair  of  his 
head,  his  beard,  eyebrows,  etc,  wash  his  garments,  and 
be  immersed  (Lev.  xiy,  9).  On  the  eighth  day  he  had 
to  bńng  two  he-lambs  without  blemish,  one  ewe-lamb 
a  year  old,  three  tenths  of  an  ephah  of  fine  flour  mixed 
with  oil,  and  one  log  of  oil ;  the  one  he-lamb  is  to  be  a 
trespassHDffeńng,  and  the  other,  with  the  ewe-lamb,  a 
bumt  and. a  sin-offering;  but  if  the  man  was  poor  he 
was  to  bring  two  turtle-doyes,  or  two  young  pigeons, 
for  a  sin-offering  and  a  bumt-offering,  instead  of  a  he- 
lamb  and  a  ewe-lamb  (rer.  10, 11, 21).  With  these  of- 
ferings  the  priest  conducted  the  healed  leper  before  the 
preseuce  of  the  Lord.  What  the  offerer  had  to  do,  and 
how  the  priest  acted  when  going  through  these  cere- 
monłies,  cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the  foUowing 
graphic  language  of  the  Jewish  tradition.  "  The  piiest 
approaches  the  trespass-offering,  lays  both  his  hands  on 
it,  and  kills  it,  when  two  priests  catch  its  blood,  one 
into  a  yessel,  and  the  other  in  his  band ;  the  one  who 
caught  it  into  the  yessd  sprinkles  it  againat  the  wali  of 
the  altar,  the  other  goes  to  the  leper,  who,  haying  been 
immened  in  the  leper'8  chamber  [which  is  in  the  wom- 
en'8  court],  is  waiting  [outside  the  court  of  Israel,  or  the 
men'8  court,  opposite  the  eastem  door]  in  the  porch  of 
Nicanor  [with  his  face  to  the  west].  He  then  puts  his 
head  into  [the  court  of  Israel],  and  the  priest  puts  some 
of  the  blood  upon  the  tip  of  his  right  tu;  he  next  puta 
in  his  right  band,  and  the  priest  puts  some  blood  npon 
the  thumb  theieof ;  and,  lastly,  pubi  in  his  zight  leg, 
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and  the  pńest  puts  aome  blood  on  the  toe  thereof.  The 
priesŁ  then  takes  sonie  of  the  log  of  oil  and  puts  it  into 
the  lefl  hand  of  his  fellow-pńest,  or  into  his  own  left 
hand,  dips  the  finger  of  his  right  band  in  it,  and  sprin- 
kles  it  seven  times  towards  the  holy  of  holies,  dipping 
hb  finger  every  time  he  sprinkles  it ;  whereupon  he  goes 
to  the  leper,  puts  oil  on  those  parta  of  his  body  on  wbich 
he  had  prerioiisly  pat  blood  [i  e.  the  tip  of  the  ear,  the 
thumb,  and  the  toe],  as  it  is  written, '  on  the  place  of 
the  blood  of  the  trespasa^ffcring'  [Lev.  xiv,  28],  and 
what  remains  of  the  oil  in  the  hand  of  the  priest  he 
puts  on  the  head  of  him  who  is  to  be  deansed,  for  an 
atonement"  {Negaim,  xiv,  8-10 ;  Maimonides,  UUchoth 
Mechotrei  Ką)ora,  iv).  It  is  in  accordance  with  this 
prezY:^ative  of  the  priest,  who  alone  oould  pronounce  the 
leper  dean  and  readmit  him  into  the  oongregation,  that 
Christ  commanded  the  leper  whom  he  had  healed  to 
show  himself  to  this  functionary  (Matt.  viii,  2,  etc.). 

(II.)  Leprotu  Garmenis  and  F«««e^.— Leprosy  in  gar- 
ments  and  ve8sels  is  indicated  by  two  symptoms,  creen 
or  reddish  tpoU^  and  tpreadutff.  If  a  green  or  reddish 
spot  shows  itself  in  a  wooUen  or  linen  garment,  or  in  a 
leather  vessel,  it  is  indicative  of  leprosy,  and  must  be 
shown  to  the  priest,  who  is  to  shut  it  up  for  a  week. 
If,  on  inspecting  it  at  the  end  of  this  time,  he  finds  that 
the  ą)ot  has  spread,  he  is  to  pronounce  it  inveterate 
leproey  (n^KO^  r:P'^X),  and  unclean,  and  bum  it  (Lev. 
xiii,  47-52) ;  if  it  has  not  spread  he  is  to  have  it  washed, 
and  shut  it  up  for  another  week,  and  if  its  appearance 
has  then  not  changed,  he  is  to  pronounce  it  unclean  and 
bum  it,  though  it  has  not  spread,  sińce  the  distemper 
rmnkles  in  the  front  or  at  the  back  of  the  materiał  (ver. 
63-55)w  But  if,  aflfcer  washing  it,  the  priest  sees  that 
the  spot  has  be<x)me  weaker,  he  is  to  cut  it  out  of  the 
materiał;  if  it  reappears  in  any  part  thereof,  then  it  is  a 
developed  distemper,  and  the  whole  of  it  must  be  bumed ; 
and  if  it  vanishes  after  washing,  it  must  be  washed  a 
seoond  time,  and  is  dean  (ver.  56-69).  The  Jewish 
canons  define  the  color  green  to  be  like  that  of  Herbs^ 
and  red  like  that  ot  fair  crimson,  and  take  this.  enact^ 
ment  literally  as  referring  strictly  to  wool  of  sheep  and 
flax,  but  not  to  hcmp  and  other  materials.  A  materiał 
madę  of  cameFs  hair  and  sheep's  wool  is  not  rendered 
undean  by  leprosy  if  the  cameFs  hair  preponderate,  but 
is  unclean  when  the  sheep's  wool  preponderates,  or  when 
both  are  equal,  and  this  also  appUes  to  mixture8  of  flax 
and  hemp.  Dyed  skins  and  garments  are  not  rendered 
unclean  by  leprosy ;  nor  are  Yessels  so  if  madę  of  skins 
of  aąuatic  animals  expoeed  to  leprous  uncleaimess  (AV 
gainif  xi,  2, 8 ;  Maimonides,  lU  tup,  xi,  1 ;  xii,  10 ;  xiii,  1-^). 

(III.)  Leprous  Hoitses, — Leprosy  in  houses  is  indi- 
cated by  the  same  three  symptoms,  viz.  spots  of  a  deep 
green  or  reddish  hue,  depresscd  beyond  the  generał 
level,  and  spreading  (Lev.  xiv,  33-48).  On  its  appear- 
ance the  priest  was  at  once  to  be  sent  for,  and  the  house 
deared  of  every thing  before  his  arrival.  If,  on  inspect- 
ing it,  he  found  the  first  two  symptoms  in  the  walls,  viz. 
a  green  or  red  spot  in  the  wali,  and  depressed,  he  shut  the 
house  up  fur  8even  days  (ver.  34-38),  inspected  it  again 
on  the  seventh  day,  and  if  the  distemper  spread  in  the 
wali  he  had  the  affected  stones  takcn  out,  the  inside  of 
the  house  scraped  alł  round,  the  stones,  dust,  etc,  cast 
into  an  unclean  place  without  the  dty,  and  other  stones 
and  plaster  put  on  the  wali  (ver.  39-42).  If,  after  all  this, 
the  spot  reappeared  and  spread,  he  pronounced  it  invet- 
erate  leprosy,  and  unclean,  had  the  house  pulled  down, 
and  the  stones,  timber,  plaster,  etc.,  cost  into  an  unclean 
place  without  the  city,  declared  every  one  unclean,  till 
evening,  who  had  entered  it,  and  ordered  every  one  who 
had  either  slept  or  eaten  in  it  to  wash  his  garments 
(ver.  43-47). 

As  to  the  purification  of  the  houses  which  have  been 
cured  of  leprosy,  the  process  is  the  same  as  that  of  healed 
men,  except  that  in  the  case  of  man  the  priest  sprinkles 
fleven  times  upon  his  hand,  while  in  that  of  the  house 
he  sprinkles  8even  times  on  the  upper  door-post  without 
Of  couzae  the  sacrifices  which  the  leprous  maa  ttad  to 


bring  in  his  second  stage  of  purification  are  prednded 
in  the  case  of  the  house  (Maimonides,  On  Leprotg^  xv,  8^ 
8.  Prmaknce,  Contaffion,  and  CuraUeness  ofLqfro9jf, 
— Though  the  malicious  story  of  Manetłio  that  the 
Egyptians  expełled  the  Jews  t)ecau9e  they  were  afflict- 
ed  with  leprosy  (Josephus,  Ap,  i,  26),  which  is  repeated 
by  Tacitus  (Uh.  v,  c  8),  is  rejected  by  modem  hiato- 
rians  and  critics  as  a  fabricataon,  yet  Michaelis  (^Law 
ofMotea,  art.  209),  Thomson  {The  Land  and  the  Book^ 
p.  652),  and  others  still  maintain  that  this  diaeaae  was 
'*  extremdy  prevalent  among  the  Israelites."  Against 
this,  however,  is  to  be  urged  that,  1.  The  very  fact  that 
such  Btrict  examination  was  enjoined,  and  that  eveTy 
one  who  had  a  pimple,  spot,  or  boil  was  ^ut  up,  shows 
that  leprosy  could  not  have  been  so  widespread,  inas- 
much  as  it  would  require  the  imprisonment  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people.  2.  In  cautioning  the  people  against 
the  evil  of  leprosy,  and  uiging  on  them  to  keep  strict- 
ly to  the  directions  of  the  priest,  Moaes  adds,  ^  Remem- 
her  what  the  Lord  thy  God  did  to  Miriam  on  the  way 
when  you  came  out  of  Egypt'*  (Deut  xxiv,  9).  Now 
allusion  to  a  single  instance  which  occuired  on  the  way 
from  Egypt,  and  which,  therefore,  was  an  old  eoMt,  nat- 
urally  implies  that  leprosy  was  of  rare  occurrenoe  among 
the  Jews,  else  there  would  have  been  no  necessity  to 
adduoe  a  by-gone  case;  and,  3. Wherever leprosy  b  spo- 
ken  of  in  later  books  of  the  Bibie,  which  does  not  often 
take  place,  it  is  only  of  isolated  cases  (2  Kings  vii,  3; 
XV,  5),  and  the  reg^tions  aro  strictly  carried  out^  and 
the  men  are  shut  up  so  that  even  the  king  himaetf 
formed  no  exception  (2  Kings  xv,  5). 

That  the  discase  was  not  corUagious  is  evident  from 
the  regulations  themsdves.  The  priests  had  to  be  in 
constant  and  dose  contact  with  lepers,  had  to  examine 
and  handle  them;  the  leper  who  was  eniirtly  covercd 
was  pronounced  clean  (Lev.  xiii,  12, 13) ;  and  the  priest 
himself  commanded  that  all  things  in  a  leprous  house 
shoidd  be  taken  out  before  he  entered  it.,  in  order  that 
they  might  not  be  pronounced  unclean,  and  that  they 
might  be  used  again  (Lev.  xiv,  36),  which  most  unąues- 
tionably  implies  that  there  was  no  fear  of  contagion. 
This  is,  moreover,  conoborated  by  the  ancient  Jewish 
canons,  which  were  madę  by  those  very  men  who  h«l 
personally  to  deal  with  this  distemper,  and  according  to 
which  a  leprous  minor,  a  heathen,  and  a  proselyt«,  as 
well  as  leprous  garments,  and  houses  of  non-IsraeUtes,  do 
not  render  any  one  unclean;  nor  does  a  bridegroom, 
who  is  seized  with  this  malady  during  the  nuptial  week, 
defile  any  one  during  the  first  8even  days  of  his  mar- 
riage  (comp.  Negaim,  iii,  1,2;  vii,  1 ;  xi,  1 ;  xii,  1 ;  Mai- 
monides, On  Leprosy,  vi,  1 ;  vii,  1,  etc).  These  canons 
would  be  utterly  inexplicable  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
distemper  in  que8tion  w^as  contagioua.  The  enactments, 
therefore,  about  the  exclu8ion  of  the  leper  from  society, 
and  about  defilement,  were  not  dictated  by  sanitary  cau- 
tion,  but  had  their  root  in  the  morał  and  ceremoniał 
law,  like  the  enactments  about  the  scparation  and  un- 
cleanness  of  menstnious  women,  of  those  who  had  an 
issue  or  touched  the  dead,  which  are  joined  with  lepro- 
sy. Being  regarded  as  a  punLshment  for  sin,  which  God 
himself  infiieted  upon  the  disobedient  (Exod.  xv,  26; 
Lev.  xiv,  35),  this  loathsome  disease,  with  the  peculiar 
rites  connected  there  with,  was  especially  selected  t»  a 
typical  representation  of  the  polłution  of  sin,  in  which 
light  the  Jews  always  viewed  it  Thus  we  are  told  that 
"leprosy  oomes  upon  man  for  seven,  ten,  or  cleven 
things:  for  idblatry,  profaning  the  name  of  God,  un- 
chastity,  thefl,  slander,  false  witness,  false  judgment, 
peijury,  infringing  the  borders  of  a  neighbor,  devisang 
malicious  plans,  or  creating  discord  between  brothers" 
{Krackwy  16,  17;  Baba  Bathra^  164;  Aboth  de  R.  Aa- 
than,  ix ;  Midrash  Rahba  on  Lerit.  xij').  ^  Cedar  wood 
and  hyssop,  the  highest  and  the  loweśt,  give  the  leper 
purity.  Why  these?  Because  pride  was  the  cause  of 
the  distemper,  which  cannot  be  cured  tiU  man  becomes 
huroble,  and  keeps  himself  aa  Iow  as  hyssop"  (Midrash 
Rabba,  Koheleth,  p.  104). 
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Ai  ta  tke  curaUenus  of  the  diseane,  this  is  niiqae8- 
tionably  implied  in  the  minutę  regulations  about  the 
aacrifioes  and  oonducŁ  of  those  who  were  reBtored  to 
health.  Besides,  in  the  case  of  Bliriam,  we  find  that 
shutting  ber  ap  for  ecTen  days  cnred  her  of  leprosy 
(Numb.  xii,  ll-ld> 

n.  Identiiy  of  the  BMical  Leproty  vrith  the  modem 
IHdemper  hearmg  this  Name, — It  wotild  be  oseless  to 
discim  the  diUerent  disorders  which  have  been  pahned 
upon  the  Moeaic  deecńption  of  leprosy.  A  careful  daa- 
sification  and  discrimination  ifi  neceasaiy. 

1.  The  Greeks  distinguished  three  species  of  leproy 
the  Bpecific  names  of  which  were  dX^6cy  \tvKfi,  and  fik- 
Xac,  which  may  be  rendered  the  rittligo,  the  white  and 
the  biaeh,  Now,  on  tuming  to  the  Mosaic  account,  we 
also  find  three  species  meutioned,  which  were  all  in- 

cluded  under  the  generic  term  of  n^^na,  bahereth,  or 
<'brightspot''(Lev.  xiii,  2^,  18-28).  The  first  is  caUed 
pnia,  bóhak,  which  signifies  "  brightness,"  but  in  a  sub- 
ordinate  degree  (Ley.  xiii„89).  This  species  did  not 
Tender  a  penon  undean.  The  second  was  called  n^^na 
nsib,  hahirełh  łebandh,  or  a  bright  white  hahireth.   The 

charKt«Tbtic  marks  of  the  hahireth  lebandh  mentioned 
by  Moeea  are  a  glossy  white  and  spreading  scalę  upon 
an  elevated  base,  the  elevation  depressed  in  the  middle, 
the  hair  on  the  patches  participating  in  the  whiteness, 
snd  the  patches  themselres  perpetuaUy  increasing.  This 
wss  eyidently  the  tme  leprosy,  probably  corresponding 
to  the  white  of  the  Greeks  and  the  rulgaris  of  modem 
scieace.  The  third  was  nna  r^ną,  hahireth  kehdh, 
or  dusky  hahireth,  spreading  in  the  skin.  It  bas  been 
thought  to  correspond  with  the  blade  leprosy  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  niffricaru  of  Dr.  Willan.  These  last  two 
were  also  called  nC^X,  tsardath  (i.  e.  proper  leprosy), 

and  rendered  a  person  unclean.  There  are  some  other 
dtght  affections  mentioned  by  name  in  Leriticus  (chap. 
xiii),  which  the  priest  was  reqaired  to  distinguish  from 
leprosy,  such  as  PKtS,  teethf  ^B^,  shaphdl;  pr3,  ni- 
thek;  y^TyÓ,  shechinj  L  e. "  eleration,"  "  depressed,"  etc ; 
and  to  each  of  these  Dr.  Good  {Study  o/Med,  v,  690)  bas 
twigned  a  modem  systematic  name.  fiut,  as  it  is  nse- 
less  to  attempt  to  recognise  a  disease  otherwise  than  by 
a  description  of  its  symptoms,  we  can  have  no  object  in 
discusńng  his  interpretation  of  these  terms.  We  there- 
foce  recognise  but  two  species  of  real  leprosy. 
(I.)  Proper  Leprosy, — ^This  is  the  kind  specifically  de- 

Dominated  P.  jną,&aAere<A,whether  white  or  black,  but 
BSttaOy  called  tchite  leprosy^  by  the  Arabs  barrat ;  a  dis- 
ease not  unfreąuent  among  the  Hebrews  (2  Kings  v,  27; 
£xod.  ir,  6 ;  Numb.  xii,  10),  and  oflen  called  lepra  Mo- 
Mtoo.  It  waa  regarded  by  them  as  a  diyine  infliction 
(hence  its  Ueb.  name  n9^2C,  tsardath,  a  stroke  i.  e.  of 
God),  and  in  sereral  instances  we  find  it  such,  as  in  the 
case  of  Miriam  (Numb.  xii,  10),  Gehazi  (2  Kings  v,  27), 
snd  Uzdah  (2  Chroń,  xxvi,  16-23),  from  which  and  oth- 
er indications  it  appears  to  hare  been  considered  hered- 
itary,  and  incurable  by  human  means  (comp.  2  Sam.  iii, 
29;  2  Kings  v,  7).  From  Deut.  xxiv,  8,  it  appears  to 
bave  been  well-lmown  in  Egypt  as  a  dreadful  disease 
(oofmpu  Description  de  VEgypłe,  xiii,  159  sq.).  The  di»* 
tinctive  marks  given  by  Moees  to  indicate  this  disease 
(Ł«v.  xiii)  are,  a  depression  ofthe  surface  and  whiteness 
OT  yelhtniest  ofthe  hair  in  the  spot  (ver.  3, 20, 25, 30),  or 
A  spreading  of  the  scaliness  (ver.  8, 22, 27, 86),  or  raw 
fnh  in  it  (ver.  10, 14),  or  a  white-reddith  sore  (ver.48). 
The  disease,  as  it  is  known  at  the  present  day,  com- 
BBcnoes  by  an  eraption  of  smali  reddish  spots  slightly 
isised  above  the  leyel  of  the  skin,  and  grouped  in  a  cir- 
de.  These  spots  aie  soon  coyered  by  a  very  thin,  semi- 
^nnspaient  scalę  or  epidermis,  of  a  whitish  color,  and 
▼ery  smooth,  which  in  a  little  time  falls  off,  and  leaves 
the  skin  beneath  red  and  uneven.  As  the  circles  in- 
in  diameter,  the  skin  recovers  its  healthy  appear- 
towiids  the  centrę ;  fresh  scales  are  formed,  which 


are  now  thicker,  and  snperimposed  one  above  the  other, 
especially  at  the  edges,  so  that  the  centrę  of  the  scalę 
appears  to  be  depressed.  The  scales  are  of  a  grayish- 
white  color,  and  have  something  of  a  micaceous  or  pearly 
lustre.  The  circles  are  generally  of  the  size  of  a  shil- 
ling  or  half  crown,  but  they  have  been  known  to  attain 
half  a  foot  in  diameter.  The  disease  generally  affects 
the  knees  and  elbows,  but  sometimes  it  extends  over  the 
whole  body,  in  which  case  the  circles  become  confluent. 
U  does  not  at  all  aflect  the  generał  health,  and  the  only 
inoonyenience  it  causes  the  patient  is  «  slight  itching 
when  the  skin  is  heated ;  or,  in  inveterate  cases,  when 
the  skin  about  the  joints  is  much  thickened,  it  may  in 
some  degree  impede  the  free  motion  of  the  limbs.  It  is 
common  to  both  sexe8,  to  almost  all  ages,  and  all  ranks 
of  society.  It  is  not  in  the  least  infectious,  but  it  is  al- 
wa3rs  difficult  to  be  cured,  and  in  old  persons,  when  it  is 
of  long  standing,  may  be  pronounced  incurable.  It  is 
commonly  met  with  in  all  parts  of  Europę,  and  occasion- 
ally  in  America.  It«  systematic  name  is  L^ra  wlgaris, 
Moses  prescribes  no  natural  remedy  for  the  cure  of  lep- 
rosy (Lev.  xiii).  Ue  requires  only  that  the  diseased 
person  should  show  himself  to  the  priest,  and  that  the 
priest  should  judge  of  his  leprosy ;  if  it  appeared  to  be  a 
real  leprosy,  he  separated  the  leper  from  the  company 
of  mankind  (Lev.  xiii,  46, 46 ;  comp.  Numb.  v,  2 ;  xii,  10, 
14;  2  Kings  vii, 3;  xv,  5;  Josephus,  .4/noii,  i,  81;  Ant. 
iii,  11,8 ;  Wars,Vj  6,6 ;  see Wetstein, N,  T. i,  175;  Light- 
foot.  Hor.  Heb,  p.  861 ;  Withob,  Opusc.  p.  169  są.).  Al- 
though  the  layrs  in  the  Mosaic  codę  respecting  this  dia- 
ease  are  exceedingly  rigid  (see  Michaelis,  Orient,  BibL 
xvii,  19  sq.;  Medic.  hermeneut.  Untersuch,  p.  240  sq.),  it 
is  by  no  means  elear  that  the  leprosy  was  contagious. 
The  fear  or  disgust  which  was  felt  towards  such  a  pe- 
culiar  disease  might  be  a  sufficient  cause  for  such  severa 
enactments.  All  intercourse  with  society,  however,  waJB 
not  cut  off  (Matt.  viii,  2 ;  Lukę  v,  12;  xvii,  12),  and  even 
contact  with  a  leper  did  not  necessorily  impart  unclean- 
ness  (Lukę  xvii,  12).  They  were  even  admitted  to  the 
spagogue  (Lightfoot,  Ilor.  ffeb.  p.  862).  Sirailar  libei^ 
ties  are  still  idlowed  them  among  the  Arabians  (Nie« 
buhr,  Beschr.  p.  186) ;  so  that  we  are  probably  to  regard 
the  statements  of  travellers  respecting  the  utter  exclu- 
sion  of  modem  lepers  in  the  £ast  as  relating  to  those 
affected  with  entirely  a  diffcrent  disease,  the  elephanti- 
asis.  In  Lev.  xiv  are  dctailed  particular  ccremonies 
and  offerings  (compare  Matt  viii,  4)  to  be  ofiicially  ob- 
8erved  by  the  priest  on  behalf  of  a  leper  restored  to 
health  and  purity.  See  D.  C.  Lutz,  De  duab,  artfr.  pur- 
yationi  leprosi  destinatis  earundemgue  mysterio,  HaL  1737 ; 
Bahr,  Symbol,  ii,  512  sq. ;  Baumgarten,  Comment,  I,  ii, 
170  sq. ;  Talmud,  tract  Neyaim,  vi,  8 ;  Otho,  Lex.  Rabb, 
p.  365  sq. ;  Rhenferd,  in  Meuschen,  N,  T.  Talmud,  p.  1067. 

(II.)  ElephaMiasit,  —  This  morę  severe  form  of  cu- 
taneous,  or,  rather,  scrofulous  disease  bas  been  con- 
founded  with  leprosy,  from  which  it  is  essentially  differ- 
ent.  \t\A}jasu9^{yctXieAtubercular leprosy (^Lepranodosa, 
Celsus,  Med,  iii,  25),  and  has  generally  been  thought  to 
be  the  disease  with  which  Job  was  afilicted  (!P^  "p^^f 
Job  ii,  7 ;  comp.  Deut.  xxviii,  85).  See  Job'8  Diseask. 
It  has  been  thought  to  be  alluded  to  by  the  term  **botch 
of  Egypt"  (D^^^ą  -pnę,  Deut  xxvui,27),  where  it  is 
said  to  have  been  endemic  (Pliny,  xxvi,  5 ;  Lucret  vi, 
1112  sq. ;  comp.  Aretsus,  Cappad,  morb.  diut.  ii,  13 ;  see 
Ainslie,  in  the  Transadions  ofthe  Asiatic  Society,  i,  282 
sq.).  The  Greeks  'gave  the  liame  of  elephantiasis  to 
this  disease  because  the  skin  of  the  person  affected  with 
it  was  thought  to  resemble  that  of  an  elephant,  in  dark 
color,  raggedness,  and  insensibility,  or,  as  some  have 
thought,  because  the  foot,  after  the  loss  of  the  toes, 
when  the  hoUow  of  the  sole  is  filled  up  and  the  ankle 
enlarged,  resembles  the  foot  of  an  elephant  The  Arabs 
called  it  Jitdhdm,  which  means  "  mutilation,"  *^  amputa- 
tion,'*  in  reference  to  the  loss  of  the  smaller  members. 
They  have,  however,  also  described  another  disease,  and 
a  very  different  one  Irom  elephantiaais,  to-whioh  they 
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gaye  the  name  of  DaHftly  which  means  literaUy  mor' 
bu$  elephas,  The  diaease  to  which  Łhey  applied  Łhis 
name  is  called  by  modem  wńten  the  tutmd  Barbadoea 
leCf  and  consists  in  a  thickenlng  of  the  skin  and  subcu- 
taneous  tissues  of  the  leg,  but  presents  nothing  resem- 
bling  the  tubercles  of  elephantiasifl.  Now  the  Łatin 
transUton  from  the  Arabie,  finding  that  the  same  name 
exi8ted  both  in  the  Greek  and  Arabie,  translated  Da'i 
Jil  by  elephantiasia,  and  thiu  confoimded  the  Barbadoes 
leg  with  the  Arabie  Judhdmj  while  tbiB  latter,  which 
was  in  reality  elephantiasis,  they  rendered  by  the  Greek 
term  lepra,  See  Kleyer,  in  MUcell,  nat.  curios,  1683,  p. 
8 ;  Bartholin.  Morh.  BibL  c  7 ;  Michaelia,  £inleił.  ins  A . 
T.  i,  58  8q. ;  Reinhard,  Bibelkrcmk,  iii,  52. 

Elephantiasis  first  of  all  makea  its  appearance  by 
spots  of  a  reddish,  yellowish,  or  liWd  hue,  irregułarly 
disseminated  over  the  skin  and  slightly  raised  abore  its 
Burface.  These  spots  are  gloasy,  and  appear  oily,  or  as 
if  they  were  covered  with  yarnish.  Aiter  they  have 
remained  in  this  way  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  they 
are  succeeded  by  an  eruption  of  tubcrdea.  These  are 
soft,  roondiah  tumors,  yarying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea 
to  that  of  an  oliye,  and  are  of  a  reddish  or  livid  color. 
They  are  principally  deyeloped  on  the  face  and  ears, 
but  in  the  course  of  years  extend  oyer  the  whole  body. 
The  face  beoomes  frightfully  deformed ;  the  forehead  Ls 
trayeraed  by  deep  lines  and  coyered  with  numecous  tu- 
bercles; the  eyebrows  become  bald,  swelled,  furrowed 
by  oblique  lines,  and  coyered  with  nipple-like  cleya- 
tions ;  the  eyelashes  fali  out,  and  the  eyes  assume  a  fixed 
and  staring  look ;  the  lips  are  enormously  thickened  and 
shining;  the  beard  falls  out;  the  chin  and  ears  are  en- 
larged  and  beset  with  tubercles;  the  lobe  and  alas  of  the 
nose  are  frightfuUy  enlarged  and  deformed ;  the  nostrils 
irregułarly  dilated,  intemaUy  constricted,  and  excoria- 
ted ;  the  yoice  is  hoarse  and  nasal,  and  the  breath  intol- 
erably  fetid.  After  some  time,  generally  after  some 
years,  many  of  the  tubercles  ulcerate,  and  the  matter 
which  exudes  from  them  dńes  to  crusts  of  a  brownish 
or  blackish  color;  but  this  process  seldom  terminates  in 
cicatrization.  The  extremitie8  are  affected  in  the  same 
way  as  the  face.  The  hollow  of  the  foot  is  swelled  out, 
so  that  the  sole  becomes  ilat;  the  sensibility  of  the  skin 
is  greatly  impaired,  and,  in  the  hands  and  feet,  often 
entirely  lost ;  the  joints  of  the  toes  ulcerate  and  fali  off 
one  afier  the  other:  insupportable  foetor  exhale8  from 
the  whole  body.  The  patient*8  generał  health  is  not 
affected  for  a  oonsiderable  time,  and  his  sufferings  are 
not  alwajrs  of  the  same  intensity  as  his  extenial  defor- 
mity.  Often,  howeyer,  his  nights  are  sleepless  or  dis- 
turbed  by  flightful  dreams;  be  becomes  morrae  and 
melancholy ;  he  shuns  the  sight  of  the  healthy  because 
he  feels  what  an  object  of  di^ust  he  is  to  them,  and  life 
becomes  a  loathsome  burden  to  him ;  or  he  falls  into  a 
State  of  apathy,  and,  after  many  years  of  such  an  exist- 
ence,  he  sinks  either  from  exhaustion  or  from  the  super- 
yention  of  intemal  disease. 

About  the  period  of  the  Crusades  elephantiasis  spread 
itself  like  an  epidemie  oyer  all  Europę,  even  as  far  north 
as  the  Faro3  lalands;  and  henceforth,  owing  to  the 
aboye-named  mistakes,  eyerj'  one  became  familiar  with 
leprosy  under  the  form  of  the  terrible  disease  that  haA 
just  been  described.  Leper  or  lazar-honscs  abounded 
eyerywhere:  as  many  as  2000  are  said  to  haye  €xist€d 
in  France  alone.  In  the  leper  hospital  in  Edinburgfa 
the  inmates  beggcd  for  the  generał  community — sitting 
for  the  purpose  at  the  door  of  the  hospital  They  were 
obligcd  to  wam  those  approaching  them  of  the  presence 
of  an  infected  fellow-mortal  by  using  a  wood  rattle  or 
clappcr.  The  infected  in  European  oountries  were 
obligcd  to  enter  leper  bospitals,  and  were  oonsidered  le- 
gally  and  politically  dead.  The  Church,  taking  the 
same  yiew  of  it,  peiformed  oyer  them  the  solemn  oere- 
monies  for  the  borial  of  the  dead — the  priest  closing 
the  ceremony  by  throwing  upon  them  a  shoyelful  of 
earth.  The  disease  was  considered  to  be  contagious 
possibly  only  on  aocount  of  the  belief  that  was  enter- 


tained  respecting  its  identity  with  Jewish  leprosy,  and 
the  strictest  regulations  were  enacted  for  sedading  the 
diseased  from  society.  Towards  the  commencement  of 
the  17th  century  the  disease  gradually  disappeaz^d  finim 
Europę,  and  is  dow  mostly  oonfined  to  intertnpical 
countries.  It  existed  in  Faro^  as  late  as  1676,  and  in 
the  Shetland  Islands  in  1736,  k>Qg  after  it  had  ceased  in 
the  southem  parts  of  Great  Britain.  This  fearful  di»- 
ease  madę  its  appearance  in  the  island  of  Guadalonpe 
in  the  year  1730,  introduced  by  negroes  from  Africa, 
producing  great  constemation  among  the  inhabitants. 
In  Europę  it  is  now  principaUy  oonfined  to  Norway, 
where  the  last  census  gaye  2000  cases^  It  visiu  occa- 
sionally  some  of  the  sea-port  localities  of  Spain.  It  has 
madę  its  appearance  in  the  most  different  climatea,  from 
Iceland  jthrough  the  temperate  regions  to  the  arid  plains 
of  Arabia — in  moist  and  dry  localities.  It  still  exists 
in  Palestine  and  Egypt— the  latter  its  most  fismiliar 
home,  although  Dr.  Kitto  thinks  not  in  soch  numeroos 
instanoes  as  in  former  ages.  The  physical  cansea  of  the 
malady  are  uncertain.  The  best  authois  of  the  preaeiit 
day  who  haye  had  an  opportunity  of  obeenring  the  dis- 
ease do  not  oonsider  it  to  be  contagious.  There  seems, 
howeyer,  to  be  Uttle  doubt  as  to  its  bcing  hereditary. 
See  Good*s  Study  of  Medicine,  iii,  421 ;  Bayer,  Mai  de 
la  PeaUj  ii,  296;  Simpson,  On  the  Lepert  and  Leper' 
houses  of  Scotland  and  England^  in  Edhib,  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal^  Jan.  1, 1842 ;  J.  Gieslesen,  De  etfpAan- 
tiasi  Nortegica  (Hayn.  1785);  MichaeL  U.  orient  £Ui. 
iy,  168  8q. ;  B.  Haubold,  Yitiliginu  leprosa  rarioris  kU- 
toria  c,  epicrisi  (lips.  1821) ;  C.  J.  Hille,  Rarioris  naorbi 
elepkaniiaH  partiali  similis  histor,  (Lips.  1828) ;  Bosen- 
baum,  in  the  HaJL  Encyldop,  xxxiii,  254  są. 

Elephantiasis,  or  the  leprosy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  is 
the  disease  from  which  most  of  the  preyalent  notions 
conceming  leprosy  haw  been  deriyed,  and  to  which  the 
notices  of  lepers  contained  in  modem  books  of  trsyels 
exclusively  refer.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  the 
lepers  cured  by  Clirist  (Matt.  yiii,  3;  Mark  i,  42;  Lukę 
y,  12,  13)  were  of  this  dass.  In  nearly  all  Oricntal 
towns  persons  of  this  description  are  met  with,  cxcluded 
from  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  community,  and 
nsually  confined  to  a  separate  quarter  of  the  town.  Dr. 
Kobinson  says,  with  reference  to  Jerasalem,  "Within 
the  Zioń  Gate,  a  Uttle  towards  the  right,  are  some 
miserable  hoyels,  inhabited  by  persons  called  lepcr& 
Whether  their  disease  is  or  is  not  the  leprosy  of  Scńp- 
turę  I  am  unable  to  affirm ;  the  symptoms  described  to 
us  were  similar  to  those  of  elephantiasis.  At  any  late, 
they  are  pitiable  objects,  and  miserable  outeasta  from 
society.  They  all  liye  here  together,  and  intermanry 
only  with  each  other.  The  children  are  said  to  be 
healthy  until  the  age  of  puberty  or  later,  when  the  dis- 
ease makes  its  appearance  in  a  finger,  on  the  noae,  or  in 
some  like  part  of  the  body,  and  gradually  increases  as 
long  as  the  yictim  surviyes.  They  were  said  often  to 
liye  to  the  age  of  forty  or  fifty  years"  {Bib,  Res.  i,  859). 
With  reference  to  their  presence  elsewhere,  fae  remarka, 
"  There  are  said  to  be  leprous  persons  at  Nabliis  (Sbe- 
chem)  as  well  as  at  Jerusalem,  but  we  did  not  berę  meet 
with  them"  (i&.  iii,  113  notę).  On  the  rcputed  ńte  of 
the  house  of  Naaman,  at  Damascus.  stands  at  the  pres- 
ent  day  a  hospital  filled  with  unfortunat«  patients^  the 
yictims  affected  like  faira  with  leprosy.     See  Pukoint. 

2.  That  the  Mosaic  cases  of  trae  leprosy  were  ooniined 
to  the  former  of  these  two  dreadful  fomis  of  disease  is 
evident.  The  reason  why  this  kind  of  cutaneoua  di»> 
temper  alone  was  taken  cognizance  of  by  the  law  doubt- 
less  was  because  the  other  was  too  well  marked  and  ot>- 
yiotts  to  require  any  diagnostic  particularization.  With 
the  scriptoral  symptoms  before  ua,  let  us  compare  tlie 
most  recent  description  of  modem  leprosy  of  the  malig- 
nant  type  giyen  by  an  eye-witness  who  ezamined  this 
subject :  "  The  sciU)  comes  on  by  degrees,  in  different 
parts  of  the  hoAy ;  the  hair  falls  from  the  bead  and  eye- 
brows ;  the  nails  loosen,  decay,  and  drop  off;  joint  after 
joint  of  the  fingers  and  toes  shrink  up,  and  abwly  faU 
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•way ;  the  gmnt  are  abaorbed,  aod  the  teeth  dioappetr; 
the  noae,  the  eyes,  the  tongue,  and  the  palate  are  alowly 
conaomed;  and,  finally,  the  wretched  Yictim*  shruika 
into  the  earth  and  duappeara,  while  medicine  has  no 
power  to  stay  the  rayages  of  this  fell  diseaae,  or  even  to 
mitłgate  senatbly  its  torturea"  (Thomson,  Land  catdBaok, 
p.  6^  etc.) ;  and  again,  "  Sauntering  down  the  Jaffii 
load,  on  my  approach  to  the  Holy  City,  in  a  kind  of 
dieamy  maże, ...  I  waa  startled  out  of  my  leyerie  by 
the  aadden  apparition  of  a  crowd  of  beggan, '  sana  eyes, 
sana  nooe,  sana  hair,  aana  ererything.'  Tbey  held  up 
towarda  me  their  handlpfw  arms,  onearthly  aoanda  giu^ 
gled  thioagh  throata  without  palatea'*  {ibid.  p.  651). 
We  merely  ask  by  what  nilea  of  interpretation  can  we 
deduce  from  the  Biblical  leprosy,  which  is  deacribed  aa 
conaiating  iu  a  rising  acab,  or  bright  apot  deeper  than 
tbe  generał  leyel  of  the  akin,  and  apreading,  aometimea 
czhibiting  live  fleah,  and  which  ia  non-eontagioua  and 
cuimble,  that  loathsome  and  appalUng  malady  deacribed 
by  Dr.Thomaon  and  others? 

3.  ^  to  the  leproay  of  garmenta,  yeeeela,  and  houses, 
the  ancient  Jewish  tradition  ia  that  "  leproay  of  gar- 
menta and  hooaea  waa  not  to  be  foand  in  tbe  world  gen- 
endly,  bat  waa  a  aign  and  a  miracle  in  Israel  to  guard 
them  againat  an  eyil  tongue"  (Maimonidea,  On  Ijeprogy, 
zyi,  10).    Some  haye  thought  garmenta  wom  by  lep- 
iona patienta  incended.    The  discbarges  of  the  diaeaaed 
skin  abaorbed  into  the  apparel  would,  if  infection  were 
poBsible,  probably  conyey  diaease,  and  it  is  known  to  be 
highly  dangerous  in  some  cases  to  allow  clothes  which 
haye  ao  imbibed  the  discharges  of  an  ulcer  to  be  wom 
agun.    The  worda  of  Jude,  yer.  23,  may  seem  to  counte- 
nanoe  this,  **  Hating  eyen  the  garment  spotted  by  the 
fleah.**    fiat,  Ist,  no  mention  of  infection  occurs ;  2d,  no 
oonnection  of  the  leprona  garment  with  a  leprous  human 
wearer  ia  hinted  at ;  Sd,  thia  would  not  help  us  to  ac- 
oonnt  for  a  leprosy  of  stone  waUs  and  plaster.    Thus 
Dr.Mead  (uŁ  ntp,)  speaks  at  any  ratę  plausibly  of  the 
kpnsy  of  garmenta,  but  becomea  unreasonable  when  he 
extends  bis  esplanation  to  that  of  walls.    There  is  morę 
probability  in  the  idea  of  Sommer  {BibL  Abhandbin^en, 
i,  224)  that  what  is  meant  are  the  fusting-staina  occa- 
sioned  by  damp  and  want  of  air,  and  which,  when  con- 
firmed,  cauae  the  doth  to  moulder  and  fali  to  pieoes. 
Michaelia  thought  that  wool  from  sheep  which  had  died 
of  a  particular  disease  might  fret  into  holea,  and  exhib- 
it  an  appeaiance  like  that  deacribed  in  Ley.  ziii,  47,  59 
Olichaelas,  art.  ccxi,  iii,  290,  291).    But  woollen  cloth 
is  far  from  belng  the  only  materiał  meutioned;  nay, 
theie  ia  eyen  aome  reason  to  think  that  the  worda  len- 
dered  in  the  A.y.  ^  wtarp"*  and  "  woof "  are  not  those  dia- 
tinct  parta  of  the  textare,  but  distinct  materials.    linen, 
boweyer,  and  leather  are  distinctly  particularized,  and 
the  latter  not  only  aa  regarda  garmenta,  but  **  anything 
(lit.  veaBel)  madę  of  skin" — ^for  instance,  bottlea.    This 
rłatBng  of  garmenta  and  houae-walla  with  the  human 
epidermis  aa  leproua  haa  moyed  the  mirth  of  aome  and 
the  wonder  of  others.    Yet  modem  science  has  estab- 
liahed  what  goea  far  to  yindicate  the  Mosaic  dasaificar 
tion  as  morę  philoaophical  than  auch  cayila.    It  ia  now 
known  that  there  are  some  skin-diseases  which  originate 
in  an  acarua,  and  others  which  proceed  from  a  fongua. 
In  these  we  may  probably  find  the  solution  of  the  para- 
dos.    Tbe  analogy  between  the  insect  which  freta  the 
haman  skin  and  that  which  frets  the  garment  that  coy- 
en  it,  between  the  fungous  growth  that  linea  the  crey- 
ioes  of  the  epidermia  and  that  which  creepa  in  the  inter- 
atioes  of  maaonry,  ia  cloae  enough  for  the  purpoees  of  a 
ceremoniał  law,  to  which  it  is  essential  that  there  ahould 
Im  an  arbitiary  element  ijitermingled  with  pro\iaion8 
manifestly  leaaonable.    Michaelia  (ibid.  art.  ccxi,  iii, 
29^)  has  suggested  a  nitrous  efilorescence  on  the  sur- 
Xaoe  ojf  the  stone,  produced  by  saltpetre,  or  rather  an  acid 
ooDtaining  it,  and  iasuing  in  red  spota,  and  citea  the  ex- 
ample  of  a  houae  in  Lubeck ;  he  mentiona,  also,  exfolia- 
tion  of  the  stone  from  other  causea;  but  probably  these 
aippearances  would  not  he  developed  without  a  greater 


degree  of  damp  than  ia  oommon  in  Palestine  and  Arabia, 
It  ia  manifeat,  also,  that  a  disease  in  the  human  aubject 
cauaed  by  an  acarua  or  a  fungus  would  be  certainly  con- 
tagioua,  sińce  the  propagatiye  cauae  could  be  transferred 
from  person  to  person.  Some  physicians,  indeed,  aaaert 
that  ofł/y  such  skin-diseasea  are  contagioua.  Hence, 
perhapa,  aroee  a  further  reason  for  marking,  eyen  in  their 
analoguea  among  lifelesa  aubetances,  the  strictness  with 
which  fanoB  of  disease  so  ariaing  were  to  be  shunned. 

Whateyer  the  naturę  of  the  diaorder  might  be,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  as  Baumgarteit  haa  remarked  (Ćonun. 
ii,  175),  that  in  the  house  reapect  was  had  to  its  poa- 
sessor,  sińce  when  it  came  to  be  in  a  good  oondition  a 
deanaing  or  purification  quite  analogous  to  the  man^a 
waa  preacribed.  He  waa  thus  taught  to  see  in  hia  ex- 
temał  enyironments  a  aign  of  what  was  or  might  be  in- 
temaL  The  later  Jews  appear  to  haye  liad  some  idea 
of  thia,  though  others  yiewed  it  differently.  Some  rab> 
bina  aay  that  God  sent  thia  plague  for  the  good  of  the 
Israelitea  into  oertain  houaea,  that,  they  being  pulled 
down,  the  treaaure  which  the  Amoritea  had  hidden  there 
might  be  disooyered  (Patrick  on  Ley.  xiy,  34).  But 
"  there  is  good  reason," adds  the  learaed  prelate,  "from 
these  words  ['  I  put  the  plague  of  leprosy  upon  a  house'], 
to  think  that  thia  plague  waa  a  aupematural  stroke. 
Thus  Aberbanel  understands  it :  *  When  he  saith  "  I  put 
the  plague,*'  it  ahows  that  this  thing  Was  not  natural, 
but  proceeded  from  the  special  proyidence  and  pleasure 
of  tbe  bleased  God.'  So  the  author  ofSepher  Cosri  (pt. 
ii,  §  58) :  Grod  inflicted  the  plague  of  leprosy  upon  houses 
and  garmenta  aa  a  punishment  for  lesser  sins,  and  when 
men  continued  still  to  multiply  transgressions,  then  it 
inyaded  their  bodiea.  Maimonides  will  haye  this  to  be 
the  punishment  of  an  eyil  tongue,  L  e.  detractiona  and 
calumny,  which  b^an  in  the  walla  of  the  offender'a 
house,  and  went  no  larther,  but  yaniahed  if  he  repented 
of  hia  sin ;  but  if  he  peraisted  in  his  rebellious  couraea, 
it  prooeeded  to  hia  houaehold  stuff  ,*  and  if  he  atill  went 
on,  inyaded  hia  garmenta,  and  at  last  his  body"  {Morę 
N^fochim,  pt.  iii,  cap.  47). 

Finally,  aa  to  the  morał  deaign  of  all  theae  enactmenta. 
^  £yery  leper  waa  a  liying  aermon,  a  loud  admonition  to 
keep  unapotted  from  the  world.  The  esclusion  of  lepers 
from  the  camp,  finom  the  holy  city,  conyeyed  figuratiyely 
the  same  lesson  aa  ia  done  in  the  New  Teatament  paa- 
sagea  (Key.  xxi,  27;  Eph.  y,  6). . . .  It  ia  only  when  we 
take  thia  yiew  of  the  kpiosy  that  we  acoount  for  the 
fact  that  juat  thia  diaeaae  ao  freqaently  oocors  aa  the 
theocratic  puniahment  of  ain.  The  image  of  ain  ia  beat 
auited  for  reflecting  it :  he  who  is  a  sinner  before  Crod  ia 
zepreaented  aa  a  sinner  in  the  eyes  of  man  alao,  by  the 
drcumatance  that  he  must  exhibit  before  men  the  image 
of  ain.  God  took  care  that  ordinarily  the  image  and 
the  thing  itaelf  were  perfectly  coincident,  although,  no 
doubt,  there  were  exception8"  (Hengstenberg,  CkriatoL 
on  Jer.  xxxi,  89).    See  Uhclbankess. 

Literatitre, — Beaidea  the  aboye  notioea  and  canona  on 
leprosy  giyen  in  the  Miachna,  tract  Negaim ;  also  by  Mai- 
monides, Yod  Ha-Chezaka  HUchoth  Mechoste  Kapara, 
cap.  iy,  and  Hilchotk  Tamath  Ttoraoth ;  and  by  Rashi 
and  Bashbam,  Commentar,  on  Ley.  xiii,  xiy ;  aee,  among 
modem  writers,  Mead,  Medica  Sacra,  in  hia  Medical 
Works  (Edinb.  1765),  iu,  160,  etc.;  Michaelia,  Iaiws  of 
Mo9e$  (Lond.  1814),  iii,257>305;  Maaon  Good,  The  Stvif 
o/Metidne  (Lond.  1825),  y,  585  sq. ;  ScbUling,  De  Uprą 
CommentaHonet  (Lugd.  Bat.  1778) ;  Henaler,  Kom  abendr 
Idnditcken  Aussatze  im  MittekUter  (Hamb.  1790) ;  Jahn, 
BibUtche  A  rchaologie  (Yienna,  1818),  I,  u,  355  sq. ;  B^hr, 
Symbolik  des  Mosaischen  CuUus  (Heidelb.  1830),  ii,  459 
sq.,  612  sq.;  Sommer,  BibUsche  Abhandkmgen,  yol.  i 
(Bonn,  1846) ;  Pruner,  Die  Krankheiłen  des  Orimts  (Er- 
lang.  1847),  p.  163  8q. ;  Trusen,  LHe  Sitten,  Gebrduche  und 
Krankheiłen  der  AUen  Hdtr,  (Breal.  1833) ;  SaalKhUtz, 
Das  Mosaische  RedU  (Berlin,  1853),  i,  217  Bq.;  Keil, 
Handbuch  der  Btbłischen  A  rchaologie  (Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  1858),  i,  270  sq.,  288  sq.;  Bonorden,  Lepra  sgua- 
mota  (UaL  1795) ;  Lutz,  De  a»ibus  purgaU  leproti  (Hal* 
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.1767) ;  Withof,  De  leprosariU  ret.  Hebraorum  (Duisb. 
1756) ;  Murray,  Historia  leprce  (Gott.  1749) ;  J.  Thomas, 
£)€  lepra  Gracor.  et  Judaor.  (BasiL  1708) ;  Norberg,  De 
lepra  A  rabum  (Lond.  1796) ;  Hilary,  Obaerr,  on  the  Dis^ 
ecues  of  Barbadoes  (Lond.  1769),  p.  326  8q. ;  Sprengel, 
PathoL  iii,  794-835 ;  Frank,  De  curandis  koffUn,  morbisj 
I,  ii,  476 ;  Schnurrer,  in  the  Haile  Encyldop,  vi,  461  8q. ; 
Ktist,  Ilandb.  d.  Chirurg,  ii,  681  8q. ;  Kou8BUl«-Cham8eru. 
RechercheM  sur  le  reritaUe  Caractere  de  la  Lkpre  des 
Hebreuxj  and  Relation  Chirurg,  de  VA  rmSe  de  fOrient 
(Paris,  1804);  Cazenare  and  Schedel,  A  brege  Pratique 
des  Maladies  de  la  Peau ;  ATetsus,  Morb,  Chroń,  ii,  13 ; 
Fracastorius,  De  Morbis  Contagiosis ;  Johannes  Manar- 
dus,  Episł.  Medic.  yii,  2,  and  to  iv,  3,  3,  §  1 ;  Avicenna, 
De  Medic,  v,  28,  §  19 ;  also  Dr.  Sim  in  the  North  A  mer" 
ican  Chirurgical  Beciew,  SepL  1859,  p.  876 ;  Ilecker,  Die 
Elephantiasis  oder  Lepra  A  rabica  (Lehr,  1868) ;  alao  the 
monographs  cited  by  Yolbeding,  Inder,  p.  42 ;  and  by 
Hase,  Ltben  Jesu,  p.  137.  The  ancient  aathorities  are 
Hippocratea,  Prorrheiica,  lib.  xii,  ap.  fin. ;  Galen,  Eaepli- 
catio Linguarum  Ilippocraiis,  and  De  Art,  Curat,  lib.  ii ; 
Celsufi,  De  Medic,  v,  28,  §  19.     See  Disease. 

Łe  Quien,  Michael,  a  Dominican,  wbo  was  bom  at 
Bonlogne  in  1661,  was  remarkable  for  his  learning  in 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabie,  and  in  Oriental  Church  His- 
tory.  His  Joarmis  Damascem  opera  (Paris,  1712,  in  two 
folio  yolumes)  is  a  superior  edition  of  that  father.  His 
most  important  work  is  Oriens  Christianus^  iiuuper  et 
AfricOf  an  account  of  the  churches,  patriarchs,  et4^,  of 
the  East  (3  yols.  8vo),  the  first  part  of  wbich  appeared 
before,  the  second  part  after  the  author*s  death,  wbich 
took  place  at  the  convent  in  St.  Honorć  in  1733. 

Łerlns,  Content  of,  one  of  the  oldest,  and  once 
one  of  the  most  important  monastic  establisbments  in 
France,  is  situated  in  the  tsland  of  St.  Honor-,  on  the 
ooast  of  Provence,  opposite  Antibes.  The  legend  con- 
ceming  its  origin  is  as  follows:  Honoratus,  a  man  of 
noble  descent,  and  wbo  had  eyen  been  once  consol,  em- 
braced  the  Christian  faith,  togetber  with  his  brotber,  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his  family.  They  first  re- 
tired  to  an  island  near  Marseilles,  but  Honoratus  after- 
wards  went  back  to  Provence,  where  he  settled  at  Le- 
rins,  under  the  protection  of  the  bbhop  of  Fryus.  His 
reputation  for  sanctity  induced  many  to  join  him,  and 
they  lived,  some  in  communities  (comobites^y  others  as 
hermits  in  separate  cells.  It  waa  the  time  when  mon- 
achism  was  lately  introduced  into  Europę  from  the  East, 
and  oonrents  were  arising  along  the  shores  of  the  Med- 
iterranean,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Italy  (Gallinara,  Gor- 
gona, Capraja),  of  Dalmatia,  and  of  France.  Martinus 
had  j  ust  established  a  oonvent  at  Turonum,  wbose  roles 
were  adopted  in  those  that  were  established  by  Cassian. 
The  statemeut  that  the  Cassian  rules  were  first  intro- 
.duced  at  Lerins  is  therefore  erroneous.  Under  Honora- 
tus, who  was  afterwards  appointed  bishop  of  Arles,  the 
last-named  conyent  madę  rapid  progress.  Lerins  be- 
came  one  of  the  most  important  schools  for  the  clergy 
of  Southern  Gaul,  and  fumished  a  large  number  of  bish- 
ops,  among  whom  we  will  mention  HUarius  of  Arles  and 
Eucherius  of  Lyons:  at  that  time  monks  were  often 
madę  bishopa.  In  the  6th  century  the  oonvent  became 
imbued  with  semi-Pelagian  ideas,  which  thence  spread 
into  Southern  France.  In  the  7th  century  the  monks  of 
Lerins  seem  to  have  relased  in  thcir  obcdience  to  their 
rule,  for  Gregory  wrote  to  the  abbot  Conon  inviting 
him  to  reform  their  morals.  This  reform  was  accom- 
plished  by  a  fienedictine  abbot,  Aigulf,  but  only  after  a 
stniggle  which  for  a  while  threatened  to  destroy  the 
conyent,  the  oppoeition  party  going  so  far  as  to  cali  in 
the  assistance  of  neighboring  \ords,  and  murdering  the 
abbot  and  some  of  hb  followers.  Still,  as  the  reform 
had  been  inaugurated,  the  conyent  resumed  its  former 
prosperity,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century  its 
abbot  counted  3700  monks  under  his  coromand.  Soon 
after,  however,  it  was  oyerrun  by  the  Saraoens  from 
Spain ;  the  abbot  Porcarius,  in  preyision  of  this  cyent, 


sent  thirty-six  of  the  younger  monks  and  forty  chiłdren 
to  Italy,  while  he  and  those  who  remaineil  were  mor- 
dered,  with  the  exception  of  four,  who  were  retained 
prisoners.  They  escaped  after  a  whOe,  and,  having  re- 
tumed  to  Lerins,  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  new  conyent. 
In  997,  under  the  renowned  Odilo,  the  conyent  onoe  mon 
rosę  to  eminence,  and  attained  its  greatest  faroe  ander 
Adalbert  (1030-1066).  Raymund,  coont  of  Barcełona, 
gaye  the  monks  a  whole  conyent  in  Catalonia,  and  they 
had  poBoesflions  in  France,  Italy,  Corsica,  and  the  idands 
belonging  to  Italy.  A  nunner}*  at  Tarascon,  established 
by  the  seneschal  of  Proyenoe,  was  also  subject  to  their 
rule,  tc^ther  with  a  large  numbor  of  ccmordci  regnlares, 
to  whom  the  abbot  Giraud  gaye  two  churches  in  1226, 
under  the  oondition  that  they  should  always  remain 
subject  to  the  rule  of  Lerins.  Their  prospoity  decreas- 
ing,  the  abbot,  Augustin  Grimald,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Grasse,  connected  them  with  the  Benedictines  in  1506, 
and  thia  fusion  receiyed  in  1616  the  sanction  of  pope 
Leo  X  and  of  Francis  I.  In  1686  the  island  was  taken 
by  the  Spaniaids,  who  retained  it  until  1667  ^  and,  al- 
though  the  conyent  continued  to  exist,  it  \oA  hence- 
forth  all  its  importanoe.  See  Yincentius  Barralis,  Ckro^ 
nołogium  Sarutorum  et  aliorum  cłarorum  rirorum  MMr- 
lee  I^erinensis  (1618) ;  Abr^  de  THistoire  de  tOrdre  de 
8,  Benoistfpar  la  Congregaium  de  St^Manr,  i,  216  sq., 
468  sq. ;  ii,  246 ;  Hist,  des  Ordres  Monaetigues,  i,  116  8q. 
— Herzog,  ReaUEncgldopddie,  yiii,  833  Bq. 

Łesbdnaz  (Ac(T^(iuvaOf  a  son  of  Potamon  nf  Hyt- 
ilene,  a  philomphcr  and  sophist,  lived  in  the  time  of  Aii- 
gustus.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Timocrates,  and  the  father 
of  Polemon,  who  is  known  as  the  teacher  and  fńend  of 
Tiberius.  Suidas  says  that  Lesbonax  wrote  seyeral  phil- 
osophical  works,  but  does  not  mention  that  he  was  an 
orator  or  rhetońcian,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  b  the  same  person  as  the  Lesbonax  wbo  wrote 
ficAcrai  fujropucat  and  iputrtKai  «Vf<rroXai  (see  Photius, 
BibL  cod.  74,  p.  62). — Smith,  Diet,  oj"  Greek  and  Bomau 
Biography^  ii,  772. 

Łe'Bhem  (Heb.  id,  DĆl?,  a  gem,  as  in  £xod.  xxyiii, 
19,  etc. ;  Sept  Ae(TC/i  v.  r.  kaxic\  a  city  in  the  northein 
part  of  Palestine  (Josh.  xix,  47) ;  elsewhere  calkd  La- 
iSH  (Judg.  xyiii,  7).    See  Dan. 

Łesliem.    See  Ligube. 

Łesley,  John,  a  yery  celebrated  Scotch  prelate,  was 
bom  in  1527,  and  was  educated  in  the  Uiilyeiaity  of 
Aberdeen.  In  1647  he  was  madę  canon  of  the  csitfaedral 
church  of  Abezdeen  and  Murray,  and  after  thb  he  tnr- 
elled  into  France,  and,  punuing  hb  studies  in  the  nni- 
yersities  of  Toulouse,  Poitiers,  and  Paris,  finally  took 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  He  continued  abroad  tUl 
1564,  when  he  was  commaiided  home  by  the  qaeen  re- 
gent, and  madę  offidal  and  yicar  generał  of  the  dtoceae 
of  Aberdeen ;  and,  entering  into  the  priestbood,  be  be- 
came parson  of  Une.  About  thb  time,  the  Reformed 
doctrine,  beginning  to  spread  in  Scotland,  was  ceal- 
ously  opposed  by  Lesley ;  and  at  a  solemn  dispnte  be- 
tween  the  Protestants  and  Papista,  held  in  1560  at  £d- 
inburgh,  Lesley  was  a  prineipal  champion  on  the  side 
of  the  latter.  Howeyer,  thb  was  so  far  from  putting  an 
end  to  the  diyisions  that  they  daily  increased,  and,  occ»> 
sioning  many  dbtarbances  and  commotion8,both  paities 
agreed  to  inyite  home  the  queen,  who  was  then  absent 
in  France.  On  this  errand  Lesley  was  employed  by  tbe 
Roman  Catholics,  and  madę  soch  dispatch  that  he  came 
toYitri,  where  qaeen  Mary  was  then  lamenting  the  death 
of  ber  husband,  the  king  of  France,  seyeral  days  before 
lord  James  Stuart,  sent  by  the  Protestanta.  Haying  de- 
liyered  to  ber  his  ciedentials,  be  told  ber  majesty  of  lord 
James  Stuarfs  mission,  and  actoally  sacoeeded  in  pep> 
suading  her  to  embark  with  him  for  Scotland.  Imme- 
dUtely  upon  hb  arriyal  home  he  was  appointed  senator 
to  the  College  of  Justice  and  a  pńyy  cooncilłor,  and  a 
short  time  after  was  presented  with  the  liying  of  Lun- 
dores^  and,  upon  the  death  of  Sinclair,  was  madę  bialiop 
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cS  Rosa.  Wbile  in  thb  poeition  he  tooH  a  prominent  part 
in  the  ciril  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  his  coan- 
try,  and  aecared  to  the  Scots  what  are  oommonly  called 
""tbe  black  acta  of  Parliament'*  (1666).  During  the 
flight  of  ąoMD  Mary  to  England  he  defended  her  caiue 
tgainst  the  Goyenaoters.  In  1579  be  was  madę  snfiWi- 
gan  bishop  and  vicar  generał  of  Rooen,  in  Normandy, 
ind,  after  persecution  and  imprisonment,  died  in  1596. 
His  writings  are  not  of  particnlar  interest  to  theological 
stndenta.  See  Allibone,  Did,  ofBritiih  and  American 
Auikors,  voL  ii.  s.  y.  ;  Collier,  EocL  iJitt,  of  England  (see 
liidex,  voL  Tiii). 

Łeslie,  Charles,  a  prominent  writer  in  the  politi- 
cai  and  theological  oontroyersies  of  the  17th  century, 
was  the  son  of  bishop  John  Leslie,  of  the  Irish  sees  of 
Kaphoe  and  Clogher,  and  waa  bom  in  Ireland  aboat 
16dO,  and  edncated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  His 
coorse  in  life  was  yeiy  eocentiic.  In  1671  he  went  to 
England  to  study  law,  but  in  a  few  years  tumed  him- 
eelf  to  diyinity,  was  admitted  into  orders,  and,  settling 
in  Irełand,  beóune  chancellor  of  Connor.  He  was  liying 
ia  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the  Reyoiution,  and  distin* 
giiished  himself  in  some  disputations  with  the  Roman 
CaŁbolics  on  the  ńde  of  the  Protestant  Church.  Though 
s  zealous  Frotestant,  he  scrupled  to  lenounoe  his  alle- 
giance  to  king  Jamea,  and  to  acknowledge  king  William 
as  his  ri^htful  soyereign.  There  waa  thus  an  end  to 
his  pitiepects  in  the  Church,  and,  leaying  Ireland,  he 
went  to  Kngland,  and  there  employed  himself  in  writing 
many  of  his  controyerBÓal  worlu,  especiaUy  those  on  the 
political  State  of  the  country.  When  James  II  was 
dead,  Leslie  transferred  his  allegianoe  to  his  son,  the 
Pretender;  and,  as  he  madę  frequent  yisits  to  the  courts 
of  the  exiled  prinoes,  he  so  far  fell  under  su^icion  at 
home  that  be  thought  proper  to  leare  England,  and 
join  himself  openly  to  the  court  of  the  Pretender,  then 
at  Bar-le-Duc.  He  was  still  a  zealous  Protestant,  and 
ksd  in  that  oourt  a  priyate  chapel,  in  wbich  he  was  ac- 
cttstomed  to  officiate  as  a  minister  of  the  Protestant 
Church  of  England.  When  the  Pretender  remoyed  to 
Italy,  Leslie  acoompanied  him ;  but,  becoming  at  lengtb 
aensible  of  the  strangeness  of  his  position,  a  Protestant 
ck^gyman  in  the  court  of  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic, 
and  age  coming  on,  and  with  it  the  natnral  desire  of 
dying  in  the  land  which  had  giyen  him  birth,  he  sought 
and  obtained  from  the  goyemment  of  king  George  I,  in 
1721,  permiasion  to  return.  He  died  at  Glaslough,  in 
the  county  of  Monaghan,  in  1722.  Le8lie's  writings  in 
the  political  oontroyersies  of  the  time  were  all  in  sop- 
poft  of  high  monarchical  principles.  His  theologicśal 
writings  were  controyersial ;  they  haye  been  distributed 
into  the  six  fellowiug  claases:  those  against,  1,  the 
Ouakers;  2,  the  Presbyterians;  3,  the  Deists;  4,  the 
Jcws:  5,  the  Socinians;  and,  6,  the  Papista.  Some  of 
them,  especially  the  book  entitled  A  $hort  and  easy 
Mtihod  witk  tke  DtństSj  are  still  read  and  held  in  esteem. 
Towarda  the  dose  of  his  life  he  oollected  his  theological 
wiifcingS)  and  pnblished  them  in  two  folio  yolumes  (1721). 
They  were  reprinted  at  Oxford  (1832, 7  yols.  8vo).  His 
oŁber  numerons  works  haye  not  been  published  uniform- 
ly.  Among  them  we  notioe  A  View  ofthe  Times j  their 
l*riadpUa  and  Practicet,  etc  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1750,  6  yols. 
12mo):~  7Vbe  Mattacre  o/Glencoe  (Anon.,  Lond.  1708, 
4u>>:~.7'A0  Axe  laid  to  the  Boot  of  Chriatiamtjfj  etc. 
(Lood.  1706, 4to) : — Ouerela  temporumf  or  the  Danger  of 
the  ChmrA  ofEngUmd  (Lond.  1695^  4to)  \—A  LeUer,  etc, 
againat the  taeramenkU  Tett  (Lond.  1708, 4to)  i—Antwer 
to  the  Remarkt  on  hiefint  Dialogue  againtt  the  Socin" 
iatu»  Bayle  styles  him  a  man  of  great  merit  and  leamo 
ing,  and  adds  that  he  was  the  first  who  wiote  in  Great 
Britain  against  the  fimaticism  of  Madame  Bouńgnon : 
his  books,  he  further  says,  are  much  esteemed,  and  es- 
pecially his  treatise  The  Snake  in  the  Grass,  Salmon 
obaeryes  that  his  works  must  tFsnsmit  him  to  posterity 
as  a  man  thoroughly  karned  and  truły  piona.  Dr. 
Hickea  aays  that  be  madę  morę  conyerts  to  a  sound 
fMMth.  andhoły  life  than  any  man  of  the  age  in  which  he 


liyed;  that  his  consnmmate  leaming,  attended  by  the 
lowest  humility,  the  strictest  piety  without  the  least 
tincture  of  narrowness,  a  conyersation  to  the  last  degree 
liyely  and  spirited,  yet  to  the  last  degree  Innocent, 
madę  him  the  delight  of  mankind.  See  Biog,  Brit, ; 
Eneyc  Brił, ;  Jones,  Christ.  Biog. ;  Engh  Cyclop,  s.  v. ; 
Darling,  Cgdop.  Bibliog,  ii,  1825 ;  Alliboue,  Dictionarg 
ofBriHsh  and  A  merican  A  uthors^  yoL  ii,  s.  y. 

Łeslie,  John,  D.D.,  a  notcd  prelate  of  the  Irish 
Church,  father  of  the  celebrated  Charles  Leslie,  was  de^ 
scended  from  an  ancient  family,  and  bom  in  the  north 
of  Scotland  about  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century, 
and  waa  educated  at  Aberdeen  and  at  Oxford.  Af- 
terwards  he  traveUed  in  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  and 
France.  He  spoke  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  with 
the  same  propriety  and  fluency  as  the  natives;  and  waa 
so  great  a  master  of  the  Latin  that  it  was  said  of  him 
when  in  Spain, "  Solus  Lesleius  Latine  loquitur."  He 
continued  twenty-two  years  abroad,  and  dunng  that 
time  was  at  the  siege  of  Rochelle,  and  in  the  expedition 
to  the  isle  of  Rhć  with  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  He 
was  all  along  conyersant  in  courts,  and  at  home  was 
happy  in  that  of  Charles  I,  who  admitted  him  into  his 
priyy  oonncil  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  in  which 
stations  he  was  continued  by  Charles  II  after  the  Resto- 
ration.  Hb  chief  preferment  in  the  Church  of  Scotland 
waa  the  bishopric  ofthe  Orkneys,  whence  he  was  trans- 
lated  to  Raphoe,  in  Ireland,  in  1633,  and  the  same  year 
swom  a  priyy  councillor  in  that  ktngdom.  During  the 
Rebellion  he  openly  and  yaliantly  espouaed  the  cause 
of  his  royal  master,  and  after  the  Restoration  was  trans- 
lated  to  the  see  of  Clogher.  He  died  in  1671.  See  Cham» 
bers,  Bu^.  ofEminent  Scotsmen,  s.  y. 

Less,  GoTTFRiEn,  a  noted  German  theologian  of 
the  Pietistic  school,  was  bom  in  1736  at  Conitz,  m  West 
Prussia.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Baumgarten,  professor  of 
theology  at  Gottingen.  He  studied  at  the  uniyersities 
of  Halle  and  Jena,  and  in  1762  became  court  preacher  at 
Hanoyer.  He  was  rather  a  practical  than  scholastic 
theologian,  and  was  indined  both  to  Mysticism  and  Pi- 
etism.  Less  was  author  of  a  work  on  the  authenticity, 
uncormpted  preseryation,  and  credibility  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  bas  been  transłatcd  from  German  into 
English,  and  highiy  oommended  by  Michaelis  and 
Marsh.  It  is  not  so  proUx  aa  L^rdner.  The  German 
title  is  Beweis  der  Wahrhek  der  christUchen  ReŁigion 
(1768).  He also wrote  Ueber die  Beiigion  (1786):  —Ver- 
such  einer  praktischen  Dogmatik  (1779) :  —  Christlichs 
Morał  (1777). 

Łess(iti8),  Leokharo,  a  Jesuit  moralist,  was  bom 
at  Brecht,  in  Brabant,  Oct.  1, 1554,  and  was  educated  at 
the  Uniyereity  of  Leyden,  to  which,  after  a  two  years' 
stay  at  Romę,  he  was  called  as  professor  of  philosophy 
and  theology  m  1585.  The  pope  had  just  condcmned 
8eyenty-six  propoeitions  of  Bajus,  whom  the  Jesuits,  di»- 
ciples  of  Scotua,  had  attacked;  but  soon  Less  and  Hamel 
falling  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  Pelagianism,  the 
faculty,  after  due  rcroonstrancc,  solemnly  condemned 
also  fifty-four  propositions  contained  in  their  lectures. 
Still,  as  seyeral  uniyersities  of  notę  were  incUned  to 
judge  moderately  of  Less^s  heretical  tendency,  he  re- 
talned  his  position,  and  remained  in  high  standing,  es- 
pecially with  his  order.  He  died  Jan.  5, 1623.  His  nu- 
merons and  well-written  easays  on  morals  partake  of 
the  sopbistry  so  often  employed  in  his  order.  Among 
the  most  important,  we  notice  his  IMri  iv  dejustiiia  et 
jure^  Cfterisgue  fńrtutibus  cardinalibus,  often  reprinted 
sińce  1605  (last  edit.  Logd.  1653,  folio),  with  an  appen- 
dix  by  Theophile  Raynaud  pro  I^eon,  Iass,  de  łicito  usu 
tegtńrocatunuim  et  mentalium  reservatiomtm,  Also  the 
first  yolume  of  his  Opp.  theoL  (Paris,  1651,  fol.;  Antw. 
1720);  and  his  essays  De  Ubero  arbitrio,  De  prouiden- 
tiaj  De  perfectionibus  ditfwds,  etc  He  ftHlowed  the  sys- 
tem ofthe  scholastic  moralisŁs,  of  whom  Schróckh  {Kir- 
chengesch,  seU  d, Reform,  iy,  104)  says:  "They,  in  fact, 
continued  the  old  method  of  their  predecessoiB  sińce  the 
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18th  century,  in  so  far  as  that  branch  of  iheology  was 
Łhen  advancćd,  i.  c.  treating  it  as  a  dependenoe  of  the 
dogmatic  system;  yet  they  differed  from  them  inas- 
much  as  they  set  forth  their  views  in  large  works  of 
their  own,  erinced  morę  leaming^  a  better  style,  and  a 
oertain  regard  for  the  times  in  which  they  lived."  Less 
attacked  aiso  the  Protestant  Church  in  his  ConauUaliOf 
qu(B  Jides  et  religio  dt  capesienda  (Amstelod.  1609;  last 
edit  1701).  His  chief  argament  was  that  that  Chiurch 
did  not  exi8t  before  the  Reformation ;  he  was  triumph- 
antly  answered  on  thU  point  by  Balthasar  Meisner,  of 
Wittenberg  (f  1626),  in  his  CoruuUatio  caihoUca  defide 
LtUkerana  capetaenda  et  Bomano-papistica  daerenda 
(1623).  Still  Less  always  retiuned  the  highest  consider- 
ation  in  his  Church,  was  even  reputed  to  work  miracles, 
and  was  finally  canonized.  See  Herzog,  Real^Encykh- 
/i&/te,  viii,  340;  Gieseler, /irtrcA€n  (?em:A.yol.iii;  Linsen- 
mann,  Michael  Baius  (Tub.  1867). 

Łesser,  Friedrich  Christian,  a  German  theolo- 
gian,  was  bom  May  29, 1692,  at  Nordhansen.  In  early  life 
he  manifested  a  deńre  for  the  knowledge  of  natural  bis- 
iory, and  in  this  department  he  ailerwards  distlngnished 
himself  greatly.  In  1712  he  entered  the  UniYersity  of 
Halle,  to  study  medicine,  but  soon  altered  his  plan,  and 
entered  on  the  study  of  theology,  by  the  advice  of  the 
leamed  theological  professor  Francke.  He  finished  his 
theological  studies  at  the  Uniyersity  of  Leipńc,  and  be> 
came  pastor  of  a  Church  in  his  natiye  city  in  1716 ;  in 
addition  to  it,he  assumed  in  1724  the  soperyision  of  the 
Orphan  House.  In  1739  he  became  pastor  at  the  col- 
legiate  church  of  SL  Martin,  and  in  1743  of  St.Jacob's 
Chuich.  He  died  Sept.  17, 1754.  Besides  his  works  on 
natural  history,  in  some  of  which  he  endearored  to  com- 
bine  natural  history  with  theology,  e.  g.  Theology  of 
Stones  {LitkotheohgiOf  Hamb.  1735, 8vo) ;  Theology  of 
Insects  {De  aapientia^  omnipotentia  et  proridentia  expar- 
łibus  insectorum  cognoscenda^  etc,  Nordh.  1735, 8 vo),  etc., 
he  Icft  productions  of  a  theological  character,  of  which 
a  complete  list  is  given  by  Doring  in  his  GelelirL  TheoL 
Deiitschlands,  ii,  287  są. 

Łessey,  Theophilus,  a  distinguished  English  Wes- 
leyan  minister,  was  boni  in  Comwall  Apnl  7, 1787 ;  en- 
tered the  regular  ministry  about  1808;  and  after  labor- 
ing  with  great  ability  and  success  in  most  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  was  in  1839  madę  president  of  the 
Conference,  and  died  June  10, 1841.  Mr.  Lessey  was 
one  of  the  most  eminent  preachers  and  eloqueut  plat^ 
form  speakers  of  his  time,  and  was  tbe  familiar  friend 
of  James  Montgomery,  the  poet,  Richard  Watson,  and 
Robert  Hall.  Many  instances  of  his  remarkable  elo- 
quence  are  rccorded,  and  many  soids  were  savcd  by  his 
preaching. — Wakeley, //eroM  o/ Mełhodism fit,S96\  Ste- 
vens,  Bitt.  of  Methodism  (see  Index).     (G.  L.  T.) 

Lessing,  Gotthold  Epbraim,  the  generator  of 
modem  German  literaturę  of  the  18th  centurj'.  both  seo- 
ular  and  ecclesiastic,  declared  by  Macaulay  to  baye  been 
"  beyond  dispate  the  first  critic  in  Europę,"  who  "•  in  the 
same  breath  coiiYulsed  powerfully  both  the  dramatic 
and  theological  world,  and  by  his  cntical  acuteness  has 
laid  hands  on  both,  and  has  pioduoed  polemics  and  called 
forth  coutrorersy  in  art  as  well  as  in  religion,  without 
baving  lefl  behind  him  a  finished  system  in  either  de- 
partment, indeed  without  haying  been  a  professional 
poet  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  or  a  {Nrofesaional 
theologian.*' 

L\fe, — Lessing  was  bom  at  Kamentz  (Camenz),  in 
Upper  Lusatia,  Jan.  22, 1729.  Hb  father  was  the  Prot- 
estant (Lutheran) ''  pastor  primarius"  of  the  place,  and 
was  widely  noted  for  his  leaming,  espedally  in  tbe  his- 
Łorical  departmenL  Designed  for  the  ministry,  yonng 
Lessing  was  trained  by  his  pious  parents  *^  in  the  way  be 
fthould  go;"  and  he  was  not  simply  taught  what  he 
should  belieye,  but  how  and  why  he  should  believe. 
liong  before  he  was  old  enough  to  be  sent  to  school  the 
youth  displayed  an  uncommon  desire  for  books.  After 
thorough  preparation  at  an  elementary  school*  he  en- 


tered at  the  age  of  twelT«  tbe  higb-acbool  ai  MeiaKB, 
and  of  his  estraordinary  diligence  in  study  s  sufficieDt 
idea  may  be  formed  when  it  is  stated  that  while  tfaere 
he  perused  a  nnmber  of  ciaaaie  authors  besides  tlnse 
which  entered  into  the  regular  oonrse,  tnnslated  tbe 
third  and  fourth  books  of  £acUd,  drew  up  a  histoiy  of 
mathemattcs,  and,  on  taking  leave  of  it,  deliv«scd  a  dt^- 
conise  ^  De  Mathcmatica  Barbaroium."  In  1746  be  was 
ready  to  proceed  to  the  uniyenity,  and,  as  his  parents 
had  fondly  hoped,  to  enter  upon  the  stadies  wbich  shoald 
fit  him  for  the  ministry  ni  the  word  of  God.  Hta  moth- 
er,  in  particular,  desig^ied  that  ber  Gotthold  £pbnum 
**  should  be  a  leal  man  of  God." 

like  an  eamest  and  ardent  student,  which  he  always 
proved  himself,  I.<eBsing  now  deyoted  bis  tinw  to  all  ifae 
studies  which  that  uniyersity  enoouraged,  exoept  the 
one  npon  which  the  family  hopes  were  set — ^theology; 
and  this  need  not  be  wondcaed  at,  if  we  will  but  glanoe 
for  a  moment  at  a  programme  of  tbe  lectmes  In  the  foor 
facnlties  of  that  bigb-echool  npon  Le8ńng'8  entiy.    In 
theology,  juiispradence,  medicine,  and  philosopby  tweo- 
ty-two  lectures  were  deliyered  weekly,  yet  the  mnnes 
of  the  lecturers  were  prominent  only  in  the  last-oamed 
department;  they  were  notably  obscure  in  that  of  th<y> 
ology.    In  philosopby  Gottscbed  was  lecturing  upon  the 
early  Greek  philosophers,  Christ  upon  Horaoe  and  Oyid, 
Jócher  upon  the  Reformation,  Winckłer  upoo  Epictetnii 
Muller  upon  logie,  May  upon  ethics,  and  Heinains  upon 
rectilinear  and  spherical  trigonoroetry.    Emesti,  tbe  fo- 
ture  noted  theologian,  was  yet  lecturing  in  the  depart- 
ment of  ancient  literaturę,  and  it  was  by  his  diiect  and 
permanent  influence,  as  well  as  by  tbe  exertiona  of  pro- 
fessor Christ,  that  Lessing  was  led  to  enter  npon  tbe  pio- 
found  phikdogicai  studies,  which  finally  lesolted  in  audi 
great  seryice  to  dassical  literatura  and  art.     Thrown 
into  company  with  Mylius,  an  old  schoolmate  of  his, 
and  an  ardent  adyocate  of  the  stage  aa  a  means  of  morał 
reform,  and  other  auditors  of  professor  KMstner,  who  was 
then  lecturing  on  dramatic  art,  Lessing  aoąuired  a  de- 
cided  taste  for  the  theatie,  and  was  finally  led  to  aban- 
don his  claaaical  studies  altogether,  not  only  deyoting 
himself  more  fully  to  this  one  stndy,  but  actually  oom- 
ing  to  entertain  the  thought  of  going  on  the  stage  him* 
self.    His  coDduct  gready  displeased  his  parents  and  his 
sister,  who  wamed  him  against  it  as  being  not  merely 
trifling,  but  sinfuL    But  Lesńng  oontinned  in  bis  oourse. 
Driyen  further,  also,  by  the  annonncement  that  the  fam- 
ily could  contribute  no  allowance  for  his  sopport  ezcept 
with  extreme  difficulty,  he  determined  to  shift  for  him- 
self, and  decided  for  his  sobeistenoe  hereailer  to  deyote 
his  talents  to  poetry,  criticism,  and  beUes-letties,  wi  that 
field  of  hterature  which  had  been  least  of  all  coltiyated 
by  his  oountrymen,  and  where,  besides  haying  few  riyals, 
he  might  employ  his  pen  with  greater  adyantage  to  otb- 
ers  as  well  as  to  himself.    His  firstproductions  were  one 
or  two  minor  dramatic  pieces,  which  were  printed  in  a 
joumal  entitled  Emamtenmgen  tum  Yergmtgem,    In  the 
meanwhile  the  gossip  about  his  relation  to  tbe  ungodly 
Mylius,  who  had  by  this  time  beoome  his  most  intimate 
associate,  spread,  and  reached  the  ean  of  his  aged  par- 
ents.   Desperate  measures  only  could  secnre  bis  letnm 
to  the  parental  hearthstone.    Madame  Lessing  was  oyer- 
whelnied  with  grief ;  ber  Gotthold  £[rfumim  nrast  be  re- 
stored  to  ber  immediate  influence,  or  he  woald  foreyer 
be  lost  to  the  Chureh  and  the  Uessings  of  religion,  and 
for  onoe  the  end  should  justify  the  raeana.    Aocordingly, 
the  youthfnl  slnner  was  written  to:  **  On  reoeipt  of  this, 
start  at  once ;  your  mother  is  dying,  and  wishes  to  speak 
to  you  before  ber  death."    Of  coorse,  no  80<Mier  bad  tbe 
letter  reached  Leasing  than  we  find  him  stsfting  for  ibe 
little  country  town.    His  perwnal  appearanoe  and  a»> 
suranoes  of  his  good  intentions,  both  as  a  Christian  and 
an  obedient  son,  soon  qnieted  the  diaoonsolate  parents, 
and  he  was  suffered  onoe  more  to  return  to  Letpoic. 
From  this  place  he  remoyed  in  1750  to  Berlin — the  hcnae 
of  freethinkers,  whither  the  arch-atheiat  Mylius  bad  pre- 
oeded  him  somę  time— oertainly  not  a  yerf  contfbiting 
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mm  in  his  pesBonal  histoiy  for  his  well-nigh  despaiiing 
parenta. 

Leaaiiig  was  now  twenty  yesra  of  age.     He  had  no 
money,  no  recommendaŁionSf  no  fńends,  scarcely  any  ac- 
ąuaintancea — ^nothing  bat  his  cheerful  ooimge,  his  eon- 
fideoce  in  hia  own  powen,  and  the  discipUne  acąuired 
throogh  past  privations.    He  was  so  poor  that  be  was 
nnaUe  to  obtain  eren  the  deoent  clothing  necessary  to 
make  a  respectable  appearance.    He  applied  for  aid  to 
hia  psfentB,  but  they  neither  felt  aUe  nor  wiłling  to  grant 
his  reque8t,  and  be  had  no  other  coutm  open  to  him  but 
to  Łhrow  hiimelf  opon  the  influence  and  reaouroes  of  his 
old  scboolmate,  MyUns,  who  was  now  editing  a  paper  in 
Berlin.     By  thia  fńend'8  ezertions,  oftentimes  not  stop- 
ping  short  of  leal  sacrifioes,  Lessing  managed  to  exist 
Master  of  Engliah,  French,  Italian,  and  Spaidsh,  he  found 
work  in  traiwlating  ftom  these  langnages,  while  he  also 
eoDtzibuted  laigely  to  dilferent  literary  joamals  of  the 
rmssian  metaropoUs.    Oradoally  he  was  introduced  to 
the  iwtlce  of  the  scholan  of  the  city,  among  them  Men- 
delssohn, the  Jewish  philosophery  and  Nicolai,  the  noted 
publisber  and  anthor  of  worka  of  yalue  in  the  depart- 
ment  of  secolar  German  literaturę.    Indeed,  the  associa- 
tion  of  Mendelssohn  the  Jew,  and  Leasing  the  Chris- 
tian, haa  perhapB  had  greater  inHuenoe  on  the  poeidon 
which  ŁÓsing  assomed  in  after  life  than  any  he  had 
with  other  penons.    Both  weie  yet  yoang  ipen.    The 
fonner  had  oome  to  Berlin  from  Dessan  in  indigent  cir- 
comstanees,  ignorant  of  the  German  langoage,  but  de- 
tennined,  nererthelesa,  to  rtse  above  his  oondition,  and 
to  master  not  only  the  German,  Łatin,  and  English,  bot 
also  the  intricate  subject  of  philoeophy ;  and  in  this  at- 
tempt  he  had  so  well  sucoeeded  that  at  the  fiist  meeting 
of  Leasing  and  Mendelasohn,  in  1754,  the  latter  was  al- 
leady  acknowledged  a  man  of  superior  abiUty  and  a 
acholaŁ    They  reoognised  in  each  other  ąualities  that 
eoald  well  be  used  unitedly  for  the  good  of  hnmanity, 
and  they  soon  were  oontent  only  when  in  each  other^s 
society.     For  two  hours  every  day  regnlarly  they  met 
snd  discuased  together  literary  and  philosophical  sub- 
jects.    Lessing  came  to  oomprehend  the  truth  that  vii^ 
tne,  honor,  and  nobility  of  character  oould  be  found  in  the 
Jew  also,  which  the  people  of  his  day,  led  by  a  nairow- 
minded  deigy,  were  pione  to  disbelieye :  and  this  gaye 
rise  first  to  bis  important  play  entitled  Die  Judm,  and 
later  to  his  chef-d*oeavre,  NcUhan  der  Weite  (transL  by 
£Uen  Frothingham,  X.  Y.  1 87 1 ,  12mo,  with  which  compare 
the  essays  by  Kuno  Fischer  [Mannheim,  1865]  and  Dayid 
Strauss  [Berlin,  1866, 8yo,  2d  ed.],  and  Griitz,  GescKder 
t/łuCen,  ju,35  8q.;  also  the  works  on  German  literaturę  at 
the  end  of  thia  artide).    Near  the  dose  of  1751  Lessing 
dedded  to  return  once  morę  to  the  uniyersity,  and  this 
time  choae  Wittenberg,  to  penetrate  into  "  the  innermost 
sanctuaiy  of  book-worm  erudition.''    For  nearly  a  year 
he  here  gaye  himself  up  to  the  study  of  philology  and 
history,  especially  that  of  the  Beformation  and  the  Re- 
formers.    His  reputation  as  a  critic  grew  daily,  and  in 
fiye  years  after  his  first  entry  at  Berlin  he  was  counted 
smoog  the  most  eminentliterati  of  the  Prussian  capitaL 
£vett  at  this  early  age  Lessing  had  yentured  into  the 
whoie  circle  of  lesthetic  and  literary  interests  of  the  day, 
nerer  failing  to  bring  their  essentisl  pointa  into  notice, 
sod  sabjecting  them  to  an  exhaustive  treatment,  not- 
witbatanding  the  fragmentary  form  of  the  oomposition, 
while  in  poiot  of  style  he  had  already  attained  an  apt- 
BCS8  and  elegance  of  language,  a  facile  grace  and  sport- 
ive  hamor  of  Izeatment,  snch  as  few  writers  of  that  day 
bsd  e%'en  dreamed  of.     *<  His  manner  lent  enchantment 
to  the  dryest  subjecta,  and  eyen  the  dullest  books  gained 
iaterest  from  his  criticisms."    It  was  during  his  sojoum 
at  Beriin  that,  with  bis  and  Mendelssohn'8  assistance, 
Nicolai  (q.y.)  started  the  JAbrary  o/PoiUe  Liłerai.  (1767) 
snd  the  Uwersal  German  Library  (1765).   (See  Hursfs 
Hsgenbach,  Ch,  HitL  l^h  and  I9tk  Cent,  \,  278, 307.) 

In  1760  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin  honored 
itaelf  by  confcning  membership  on  Lessing,  and  shortly 
ito  a  aomewhat  lucntire  positiou  fell  to  his  lot  in 


Breslau,  whither  he  at  once  remoyed,  and  where  he  r&- 
mained  fiye  years.  It  is  in  this,  the  chief  city  of  Silesia, 
that  most  of  Lessing's  yalaable  contńbutions  to  the  de- 
partment  of  generał  literaturę  were  prepared.  After  a 
short  yisit  to  his  parents,  Lessing  retumed  in  1765  to 
Berlin,  then  remoyed  to  Hamburg,  and  in  1770  finally 
started  for  WolfenbUttol,  to  assume  the  duties  of  libra- 
rian  to  the  duke  Frederick  William  Ferdinand  of  Bruns- 
wick, a  position  congenial  to  bis  taste,  and  here  he  re- 
mained  nntil  his  death,  Feb.  15, 1781. 

Theoiogical  Position. — We  here  consider  Lessing  as  a 
writer  and  thinker  of  the  18th  century,  but  in  so  far  only 
as  the  works  which  he  published,  both  his  own  produc- 
tions  and  those  that  were  sent  forth  with  his  approvaI, 
affected  the  theological  world  in  his  day  and  sińce,  morę 
especially  in  Germany.     Originally  intended  for  the 
pulpit,  Lessing  suddenly  came  to  entertain  the  belief 
that  morality,  which  to  him  was  only  a  synonyin  of  re- 
ligion,  should  be  taught  not  only  from  the  pulpit,  but 
also  on  the  stage.     Germany,  in  his  day,  was  altogeth- 
er  Frenchified.    "We  are  ever,"  said  he  himself, "the 
swom  imitators  of  eyerything  foreign,  and  especially 
are  we  humble  admirers  of  the  neyer  sufficiently  ad- 
mired  French.    Eyerything  that  comes  to  us  from  orer 
the  Rhine  is  fair,  and  charming,  and  beautiful,  and  di- 
yine.     We  rathcr  doubt  our  senses  than  doubt  this. 
Rather  would  we  persuade  ourselyes  that  roughness  was 
freedom;  Ucen8e,elegance;  grimace,expre8sion;  ajingle 
of  rh3rme8,  poetry ;  and  shrieking,  musie,  than  entertain 
the  slightest  mlsgiying  as  to  the  superiority  which  that 
amiable  people,  that  first  people  in  the  world  (as  they 
modestly  term  themselyes),  haye  tho  good  fortunę  to 
possess  in  eyerything  which  is  becoming,  and  beautiful, 
and  noble."    Such  had  been  the  doctrines  taught  by  the 
great  ruler  Frederick  II  himself,  and  no  wonder  the  peo- 
ple soon  fell  into  the  fiiyolous  ways  of  the  French;  and, 
as  the  literaturę  is  said  to  be  the  index  of  a  people, 
we  need  feel  no  surprise  at  Lessing'8  great  onslaught 
on  Gottsched  and  his  foUowers  while  yet  a  student  of 
the  uniyersity  in  which  this  leader  of  the  school  of 
French  taste  held  a  professorship.    Nor  must  it  be  for- 
gotten  that  the  history  of  literaturę  stands  in  unmis- 
takable  connection  with  the  history  of  the  thinking 
and  struggling  inteUect  generally,  and  conseąuently, 
alBO,  with  the  history  of  reHgion  and  philoeophy.     One 
is  reflected  in  the  other.    The  influence  of  the  yapid 
spirit  of  French  literaturę  of  the  age  of  Yoltaire  was 
transferred  to  German  ground,  and  soon  the  fruits  be- 
came  apparent  in  the  generał  spread  of  French  Ulumin- 
iam  (q.  y.)  and  a  sort  of  hrtmanigm.    See  Rousseau. 
The  great  German  philosopher  Wolf,  foUowing  closely 
in  the  footsteps  of  Leibnitz,  had  sought  to  check  this 
rapid  flow  of  the  Germans  towards  infidelity  by  a  sys- 
tem of  philosophy  that  should  lay  securely  the  founda- 
tions  for  religion  and  knorality,  "fully  persuaded  that 
the  so-called  natuial  reli^on,  which  he  . . .  expected  to 
be  attained  by  the  efforts  of  reason,  and  which  related 
morę  to  the  belief  in  God  and  in  immortality  than  to 
anything  else,  would  become  the  yery  best  stepping- 
stone  to  the  tempie  of  reyealed  religion"  (Hagenbach, 
Ch,  Hisł.  19th  and  I9th  Cent,  i,  78).    Indeed,  the  theolo- 
gians  themselyes  sought  to  proye,  by  the  mathematical, 
demonstratiye  method,  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  of  rey- 
elation,  and  the  fabity  of  infidelity,  forgetting  altogether 
the  great  facŁ  that "  that  sharp  form  of  thought  which 
bends  itself  to  mathematical  formulas  is  not  for  eyery 
man,  least  of  all  for  the  great  mass ;"  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  influence  which  pietisra  was  exerting  in  the  18th 
century  npon  orthodox  Christianity,  the  latter  must 
haye  sufiered  beyond  eyen  the  most  ardent  expectations 
of  the  most  deyoted  German  Yoltaireans.     As  it  was, 
eyen,  there  gradually  arose  a  shallow  theology,  destitute 
of  ideas,  and  limited  to  a  few  morał  commonplaces,  known 
under  the  name  of  neohgy  (q.  y.),  which,  at  the  time  of 
Lessing*s  appearance,  controUed  the  German  mind.    See 
Semler.   An  actiye  thinker  like  Lessing,  who,  when  yet 
a  yottth,  could  write  to  his  fathcr  that  "the  Christian 
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rdigion  is  not  a  thing  which  one  can  aooept  npon  the 
word  and  honor  of  a  parent,"  but  Łhat  thc  way  to  the 
poesession  of  the  truth  is  for  him  only  "  who  bas  once 
wiaely  doubted,  and  by  the  path  of  inquiry  attained  con- 
viction,  or  at  least  8Łriven  to  attain  it,'*  such  a  one  was 
not  likely  to  remain  passiye  in  this  critical  period  of  thc 
history  uf  thought.  UnfortunateJy,  however,  the  maturę 
Lessing  had  shifted  from  the  position  of  the  youthful 
inquirer,  aud,  iustead  of  accepting  the  truth  wben  at- 
tained by  conviction|  he  had  come  to  believe  that  truth 
18  never  to  be  aooepted.  *'  It  is  not  the  truth  of  which 
a  man  is,  or  thinks  be  ia^  in  poasession  that  measures 
the  worth  of  the  man,  but  the  bonest  effort  he  has  madę 
to  arrive  at  the  truth ;  for  it  is  not  the  poBsessioa  of 
truth,  but  the  search  for  it,  that  enlarges  those  powers 
in  which  an  ever-growing  capacity  consiBt&  Posseasion 
satisties,  ener\^ates,  corrupts."  ^  If  God,"  be  says,  **  held 
all  truth  in  his  right  band,  and  in  his  left  band  nothing 
but  the  eyer-restless  instinct  for  truth,  though  with  the 
condition  of  forever  and  eyer  erring,  and  should  say  to 
me,  Choose,  I  would  bow  reyerently  to  his  left  band 
and  say,  Falher,  give ;  pure  truth  i^  for  thee  alone !" 
Tbus,  forgetting  altogethcr  that  Chństianity  is  not  a 
8triving  afler  truth,  but  poasesaion  of  the  truth,  Lessing 
became  unconsciously  one  of  the  greatest  promoters  of 
Rationalism  in  its  worst  form  (comp.  Hunt,  Hittory  of 
RcUwnalUmj  p.  147, 149).  We  say  Lessing  uncoMcUmsly 
became  the  promoter  of  Rattonajism ;  for,  with  Domcr 
{Geach,  d  Pmtest,  TheoL  p.  731),  we  belieye  that  his  ob- 
ject  was  not  to  write  against  religion,  but  against  thcol- 
ogy ;  not  against  Cbristianit}',  but  only  against  the  poor 
proofs  that  were  adyanced  in  its  behalf.  Indeed,  hb 
own  words  on  Diderot*s  labors  condemn  the  chaige  so 
ollcn  brougbt  against  Lessing,  that  he  was  an  outright 
opponcnt  of  Chństianity,  a  pure  deist,  and  nothing  moie. 
In  rcyiewiug  one  of  Diderot*s  works,  he  says :  'M  short- 
sighted  dogtnaiUtt  who  aroids  nothing  to  earefuUy  as  a 
doubt  ofthe  memoriał  maxima  that  make  his  system,  tcUl 
ffather  a  host  of  trrorsfrom  this  tcork,  Our  author  is 
one  of  thoae  pbUosophers  who  giye  themselyes  morę 
trouble  to  raise  douds  than  to  scatter  them.  Whereyer 
the  fatal  glance  of  their  eyes  fali,  the  pillars  of  the  firm- 
est  truth  totter,  and  that  which  we  haye  seemed  to  see 
quite  clearly  loses  itself  in  the  dim,  uncertain  distance ; 
instead  of  leading  us  by  twilight  colonnades  to  the  lumin- 
ous  throne  of  truth,  tbey  lead  us  by  the  ways  of  fancied 
splendor  to  the  dusky  throne  of  falsehood.  Supposc, 
then,  such  philosophere  darc  to  attack  opinions  that  are 
sacrcd.  The  danger  Ls  smali.  The  injury  which  their 
dreams,  or  realities — the  thing  b  one  with  them — inflict 
upon  society  b  as  smali  as  that  b  great  which  tbey  in- 
flict wbo  would  bring  the  consciences  of  all  under  the 
yoke  of  their  own." 

Wbile  librarian  of  WolfenbUttel,  Lessing  disooyered 
thcre  a  MS.  copy  ofthe  long-forgotten  work  of  Berengar 
(q.  y.)  of  Tours  against  Lanfranc  (q.  y.),  which  proyed 
that  some  of  the  yiews  of  the  Lutberan  Church  concem- 
ing  the  doctrlne  of  the  Eucharist  had  already  been  ad- 
yanced by  one  of  the  most  eminent  teachers  of  the  llth 
century.  llcre  was  an  eyidcut  seryice  to  theology,  and 
for  it  he  was  commended  by  the  theological  world.  Not 
80,  boweyer,  w^ben,  with  thc  same  intent  to  serye,  he  sent 
forth  a  work  which  for  ycars  had  been  waiting  for  a 
printer  and  an  editor.  It  b  tnie  the  work  was  of  de- 
cided  infidd  tendency,  but  Lessing  never  could  hesitate 
on  that  accouut  to  giye  to  the  world  what  had  been  in- 
tended  for  its  perusal  and  judgment,  and  he  therefore 
sent  forth  "  the  WolfenbUttel  Fragments,"  as  tbey  are 
tcrmed,  iu  hb  Beitrdge  zur  Gescfi,  der  Literatur  (1774- 
1778),  which  treat,  1,  ofthe  tolerance  ofthe  Dcbts;  2,  of 
thc  accusations  brougbt  against  human  rcason  in  the 
pulpit;  3,  of  the  impoasibility  of  a  reyelation  which  all 
men  could  bdicye  iu  iu  thc  same  manucr;  4,  ofthe  pas- 
sagc  of  the  Israelites  through  the  Red  Sea ;  5,  of  the  O. 
Tost.  not  having  been  written  with  the  intention  of  re- 
ycaling  a  religion ;  6,  of  the  hbtory  of  the  resurrection. 
The  last  essay,  especially,  callcd  forth  a  storm  of  oppo- 


sition,  but  thb  did  not  preyent  Lesaing^s  publbhing  iii 
1778  a  finał  essay  on  the  object  of  Jesus  and  of  the  apoa- 
tles.  With  the  yiews  of  these  fragments,  boweyer, 
Lessing  by  no  means  himself  coincided.  See  Woltek- 
BUTTKL  Fragments.  Tbey  were  intended  simply  to 
induce  decper  researches  on  the  part  of  theologians,  and 
to  establbh  a  morę  stringent  system  of  criticism.  He 
desired  to  raise  from  a  deep  lethargy,  and  to  purify  from 
all  uncritical  elements,  the  orthodoz  whom  be  had  so 
yaliantly  defended  against  neology,and  proyed  that  thb 
was  hb  intention  by  the  maimer  in  which  he  opposed 
the  attempt  of  the  Rationalbts  to  substitute  the  intni- 
tions  of  reason  for  the  dictates  of  the  heart  and  for  the 
promptings  of  faith.  *<What  else,"  he  asks,  **ia  thb 
modem  theology  whcn  compared  with  orthodioxy  than 
filthy  water  with  elear  water?  With  orthodoxy  we 
liad,  thanks  to  God,  pretty  much  settled ;  between  it  and 
philoaophy  a  barrier  bad  been  erccted,  behind  which 
each  of  these  ooold  walk  in  its  own  way  without  mo- 
lesting  the  other.  But  what  b  it  that  tbey  are  now 
douig?  Tbey  puli  down  thb  barrier,  and,  under  the 
pretext  of  making  us  ratumal  ChruHans,  they  make  us 
most  irrational  philosophers,  In  this  we  agree  that  onr 
old  reUgious  system  b  fabe,  but  I  should  not  Uke  to  say 
with  you  [he  b  wńting  to  hb.brother]  that  it  is  a  patch- 
work got  up  by  jugglers  and  semipbiloBopbers.  I  do  not 
know  of  anything  m  the  world  in  which  human  inge- 
nuity  has  morę  shown  and  esercised  itself  than  in  it.  A 
patchwork  by  jugglen  and  scmipbilorophcis  b  that  re- 
ligious  system  which  they  would  put  in  the  place  of  the 
old  one,  and,  in  doing  so,  would  pretend  to  morę  rational 
pbilosopby  than  the  old  one  claims.''  W^hen  assailed 
by  Gotze  (q.  y.)  as  attacking  the  faith  of  the  Church  by 
hb  publication  of  the  Fragments,  he  replied  that,  eyen  if 
the  Fragmentbts  were  right,  Chństianity  was  not  there- 
by  endangered.  Lessing  rejected  the  letter,  but  reserycd 
the  spińt  ofthe  Scńptures.  With  him  the  letter  b  not 
the  f^ińt,  and  the  Bibie  b  not  religion.  **Consequent- 
ly,  objections  against  the  ktter,  as  well  as  against  the 
Bibie,  are  not  precisely  objections  against  the  spińt  and 
religion.  For  the  Bibie  eyidently  contains  morę  than 
belongs  to  religion,  and  it  is  a  merę  suppositton  that,  in 
thb  additional  matter  which  it  contains,  it  must  be 
cqually  infallible.  Morcoyer,  religion  ezisted  bcfore 
there  was  a  Bibie.  Chństianity  exi8ted  bcfore  eyan- 
gelbts  and  apostles  had  wńttcn.  Howeyer  much,  there- 
ibre,  may  depend  upon  those  Scńptures,  it  b  not  possi- 
ble  that  the  wbole  truth  ofthe  Cbrbtian  religion  should 
depend  upon  them.  Since  thcre  exbted  a  peńod  in 
which  it  was  so  far  spread,  in  which  it  had  already 
taken  hołd  cf  eo  many  souls,  and  in  which,  neyenhe- 
Icss,  not  one  letter  was  written  of  that  which  has  come 
down  to  us,  it  must  be  pcssible  also  that  eyeiything 
which  eyangelbts  and  prophets  haye  written  might  le 
lost  again,  and  yet  the  religion  taught  by  them  stand. 
The  Christian  religion  b  not  true  because  the  eyange- 
lbts and  apostles  taught  it,  but  they  taught  it  bccau^e 
it  b  true.  It  is  from  their  intemal  truth  that  all  writ- 
ten documents  cannot  giye  it  intemal  trath  when  it  has 
nonę"  (Leesing^s  Werke,  ed.  by  Lachmann,  x,  10,  as  cited 
by  Kahnis,  łJist.  of  German  Prołfsfantism,  p.  162, 163). 
Lessing  also  distinguished  between  the  Christian  relig- 
ion and  thc  religion  of  Christ;  "the  latter,  being  a  life 
immcdiately  implanted  and  maintained  in  our  heart, 
manifests  itself  in  loye,  and  can  neither  stand  nor  fali 
with  the  [facts  of  the]  Gospel  The  truths  of  religion 
haye  nothing  to  do  with  the  facts  of  hbtory'*  (Hurst, 
JRationaUsm,  p.  164).  "Although  I  may  not  haye  thc 
least  objection  to  the  facts  of  the  Gospel,  this  is  not  of 
the  slighcst  consequence  for  my  religious  conyictions. 
Although,  hbtoricailly,  I  may  haye  nothing  to  object  to 
Chibfs  haying  eyen  lisen  from  the  dead,  must  I  for 
that  reason  accept  it  as  tme  that  thb  yeiy  risen  Christ 
was  the  Son  of  God?"  Scripture  stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  Church  as  the  plan  of  a  large  building  to 
the  building  itself.  It  would  be  ridicnlous  if,  at  a  con- 
flagration,  people  were  first  of  all  to  saye  thejTkm;  but 
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Joflt  as  ridiculous  is  it  to  fear  any  danger  to  Christianity 
fiom  aa  attack  upon  Scripture.  In  his  Duplic  Lessing 
maintained,  in  reference  to  the  history  of  the  resnrrec- 
tion,  that  it  contains  irreconcilable  contradictions ;  but 
fae  held  also  that  it  does  not  follow  from  tbis  cireurastance 
that  the  resarrectioa  ia  anhiatońcal.  **  Who  has  ever 
rentured  to  draw  the  same  inference  in  profane  history  ? 
If  lary,  Polybius,  Dionysiua,  and  Tacitus  relate  the  very 
same  event,  it  may  be  the  very  same  battle,  the  yery 
same  siege,  each  one  differing  so  much  in  the  detaits 
that  thoae  of  the  one  completely  gtve  the  Ile  to  thoee  of 
the  other,  has  any  one,  fińr  that  leaaon,  eyer  denied  the 
event  itself  in  which  they  agree?" 

Such  are  the  thoughts  which  Lessing  advanoed  in 
hia  theological  polemical  wńtings,  particularly  in  the 
GontroYersy  yrith.  pastor  Gotze  after  the  pablication  of 
the  so-called  *'  WolfenbUttel  Fragments,"  bat  to  present 
from  them  a  connectcd  theological  system  strictly  de- 
fining  Lessing^s  stand-point  has  not  yet  been  madę  pos- 
sible.  Indeed,  we  would  say  with  Hagenbach  {Church 
Hiał,  o/iSth  and  19M  CenL  i,  288)  that  ''he  had  nonę." 
But  just  as  much  diificulty  we  wouM  flnd  in  assigning 
Lessing  a  place  anywhere  in  any  theological  system  of 
thought  already  in  voguc  Really,  we  think  all  that 
can  be  done  fur  Lessing  is  to  consider  in  how  far  his 
writings  justify  the  disposition  that  has  been  madę  of 
him  as  a  theological  writer.  There  are  at  present  three 
different  classes  of  theologians  who  claim  him  as  their 
ally  and  support.  By  some  he  has  been  judged  to  have 
held  the  position  of  a  lather  positire,  though  not  exact- 
ly  ortbodox  character.  This  judgment  is  based  upon 
his  viewB  on  the  doctriue  of  the  Trinity  in  his  Krziehung 
des  Menachengeschlechtea.  (Ile  there  say? :  *'  What  if  this 
doctrine  [of  the  Triuity]  should  lead  human  reason  to 
acknowledge  that  God  caonot  possibly  be  understood  to 
be  one^  in  that  sense  in  which  all  finite  things  are  om  ? 
that  his  unity  must  be  a  transcendental  unity,  which 
does  not  exclude  a  kind  of  plurality,"  e^ńdently  explain- 
ing  the  Trinity  as  rcferring  to  the  es^ence  of  the  Deity.) 
By  others,  either  in  praise  or  condemnation,  he  has  been 
adjudged  a  "  freethinker;**  while  still  others  have  pro- 
nounced  him  guilty  not  only  of  a  change  of  opinion— of 
a  change  from  the  camp  of  orthodoxy  to  heterodoxy — 
but  have  also  gtven  him  up  in  despair,  as  incapable  of 
having  cherLihed  any  positire  opinion,  because  he  was 
80  many-sided  in  his  polemics ;  indeed,  he  had  himself 
explicitly  declared  that  he  preferred  the  search  for  the 
poasession  of  the  truth.  The  first  to  break  away  from 
one  and  all  of  these  claasifications  has  been  Dr.  J.  A. 
Domer  {Gesch.  der  protest,  TheoL  [Munich,  1867,  8vo], 
p.  722  sq.),  who  assigns  Lessing  a  position  similar  to 
that  generally  credited  to  Jacobi,  the  so-called  "  philoft- 
opher  of  faith**  (see  Jaoobi),  and  for  thia  there  is  cer- 
tainly  much  in  favor  in  Le8sing'8  own  declarations ;  for, 
like  Jacobi,  he  held  that  reason  and  faith  have  nothing 
in  conflict  with  each  other,  but  are  one.  Ile  held  fast, 
likewise,  to  a  self-conscious  personal  God  of  providence, 
to  a  living  relation  of  the  divine  spirit  to  the  world,  to 
whom  a  place  belongs  in  the  inner  revelation,  notwith- 
standing  that  he  assails  the  outer  revelation  in  its  his- 
torical  credibility,  and  assigns  it  simply  a  place  in  the 
faith  of  auŁhority  (AutoritUtsglauben).  *^  It  is  tnie," 
aays  Donier  (p.  737),  *'  Lessing  has  particularly  aimed 
to  secure  for  tiie  purely  human  and  morał  a  place  right 
by  the  side  of  that  generally  assigned  only  to  Chnsti- 
anity.  But  be  is  far  from  asserting  that  the  understand- 
ing  (Yernunft)  of  humanity  was  from  the  beginning  per- 
fect,  or  even  in  a  normal  development,  but  rather  holds 
it  to  be  dereloping  in  character,  and  in  need  of  educa- 
tion  by  the  divine  Spirit,  whom  also  he  refuses  to  regard 
as  a  passire  beholder  of  the  acting  unireise.**  (We  have 
here  a  number  of  premises,  which  later  writera,  partic> 
ularly  Schleiermacher,  hare  taken  to  secure  for  histor- 
ical  religion  a  morę  worthy  position.)  Indeed,  right 
here,  in  the  att«mpt  to  make  humanity  progressire,  and 
this  progresB  dependent  opon  revelation,  centred  the 
whule  of  Le8sing*8  theological  views.    "  To  the  reason/' 


he  said,  ''it  most  be  much  rather  a  proof  of  the  truth 
of  revelation  than  an  objection  to  it  when  it  meets  with 
things  that  surpass  its  own  conceptiona,  for  what  is  a 
reyelation  which  reveals  nothing?"  (Comp.  Hegel  on 
this  point  as  viewed  by  Hagenbach,  Ch.  Hisł,  of  IStk 
and  19/A  Cent.  ii,  864  Bq.)  Thus  he  acknowledged  the 
truth  of  rerelation,  though  he  would  not  regard  the  idea 
of  a  rerelation  as  settled  for  all  time,  but  rather  a8God's 
gradnal  act  of  training;  and  to  elncidate  this  thought 
he  wrote,  in  1780,  JJie  Erzieftung  des  MenscKengeschlechiea 
(the  autbonhip  of  which  has  sometimes  been  denied 
him :  comp.  Zeilschr,/,  d  hist,  theol.  1839,  No.  8 ;  Guh- 
rauer,  Ertiehung  des  Menschengesckkcht^  kritisch  vnd 
phUosophisch  erórtert  [Berlin,  1841]),  a  work  in  which, 
concentrated  in  a  hundred  short  paragrapha,  is  a  system 
of  religion  and  philosophy — the  gcrm  of  IIerder's  and 
all  later  worka  on  the  education  of  the  human  race. 
^  Something  there  is  of  it,"  says  a  writer  in  the  West- 
mmster  Bet,  (OcL  1871,  p.  222,^223), "  that  reminds  the 
reader  of  Plato.  It  has  his  tender  melancholy  and  his 
undertone  of  inspired  conviction,  and  a  grandeur  which 
recalls  that  moving  of  great  figures  and  ahifling  of  rast 
scenes  which  we  behold  in  the  myth  of  Er.  Thero 
speaks  in  it  a  roice  of  one  crying  words  not  his  own  to 
times  that  are  not  yet  comc." 

The  Engliah  Deist.s,  as  Bolingbroke  and  Ilobbes,  had 
regarded  religion  only  from  the  stand-point  of  poUtics, 
"Man,"  they  held,  ''can  know  nothing  except  what  his 
senaes  teach  him,  and  to  this  the  intelligcnt  confine 
themselves ;  a  revelation,  or,  rather,  what  pretcnds  to 
be  one,  might  be  a  good  thing  for  the  populace."  See 
Dkism.  Lessing  came  forward,  and,  while  sceking  to 
make  moraltty  synonymous  with  religion,  aye,  with 
Christiauity,  taught  that  in  revelation  only  lies  man's 
strength  for  development.  "  Rerelation,"  8a}'s  Lessing, 
"is  to  the  w  hole  human  race  what  education  is  to  the 
individual  man.  Education  is  revelation  which  b  im- 
parted  to  the  individual  man,  and  revelation  is  educa- 
tion which  has  been  and  still  is  imparted  to  the  human 

race Education  no  morę  preseuts  everything  to 

man  at  once  than  rerelation  does,  but  makes  its  Com- 
munications in  gradual  derelopment."  Firet  Judaism, 
then  Chhstianity ;  fiist  unity,  then  trinity ;  first  hap- 
pineas  for  thia  life,  then  immortality  and  nevcr-ending 
blise.  (See  the  detailed  review  on  these  points  in 
Hurst^s  Hagenbach,  Ch,  Hist,  oflSłh  and  19/A  Cent,  i, 
291  Bq.)  The  elementary  work  of  education  was  the 
O.  T.  The  progress  to  a  morę  adranced  book  is  marked 
by  the  timely  ooming  of  Christ, "  the  reliable  and  prac- 
tical  teacher  of  immortality ; .  .  .  .  reliable  through  the 
prophecics  which  appeared  to  be  fulfilled  in  him,  through 
the  miracles  which  he  performed,  and  through  his  own 
return  to  life  after  the  death  by  which  he  had  sealed  hia 
doctrine ;"  whose  disciplea  collected  and  transmitted  in 
writing  his  doctrines, "  the  second  and  better  elementary 
book  for  the  human  race,"  expectiiig  (acoording  to  Rit- 
tcr  ll^ssing's  phUosopkische  u.  religiose  Grundsd/ze^  p. 
56  sq.])  the  complete  treatise  itself  in  the  fulfilment  of 
the  promisca  of  Christianity.  Some  hare  interpreted 
Leaaing,  becauae  Christianity  is  spoken  of  as  the  sec- 
ond ekmentary  work,  as  anticipating  another  religion, 
to  be  unirersally  enjoyed,  to  aupersede  Christianity,  but 
for  thia  we  can  see  no  reason,  and  side  with  Ritter. 

The  position  of  Lessing  has  sometimes  becomc  cquiv- 
ocal  by  the  peculiar  interpretation  of  bis  Nathan  the 
Wise,  In  his  Education  o/ Humanity,  Oiristianity  un- 
questionably  ia  the  highest  religion  in  the  scalę ;  in  hia 
"Nathan"  it  ia  not  so.  Hence  it  has  been  asserted  by 
many,  Christian  writera  especially,  that  in  his  later 
years  Lessing  had  become  a  most  decided  Rationalist, 
and  Jacobi  even  asserted  that  he  had  died  a  Spinozist 
(Compare  the  article  Jacobi,  and  the  literaturę  at  the 
end  of  thia  article.)  The  former  inter})retation  is  due, 
howerer,  to  wrong  premises.  Lessing  wrote  Nathan  the 
Wise  simply  for  one  object:  not  to  aggrandize  and  en- 
noblo  his  a.'<8f)ciNte  and  friend  3Icndclssobn  the  Jew,  not 
to  deprive  Christianity  of  the  bcst  of  hcr  bcauty,but  only 
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to  teach  hamanity— ay,  to  the  followen  of  the  Christ 
of  the  Gospel  in  the  18th  century,  the  great  lesson 
of  toleration.  The  great  French  iniidel-philoeopher 
Yoltaire  had  sought  to  do  this,  but  he  had  faiJed — had 
failed  utterly — and  only  because  bia  idea  of  tolerance 
was  leally  intolercmce,  He  meaot  entirely  too  much  by 
tolerance,  for  he  demanded  of  the  party  toleradng  not 
only  to  esteem  all  relig^ons  alike,  to  be  oontent  with  any 
and  evcry  belief,  to  have  no  righta  in  confiict  with  an- 
other  in  religious  matters,  but  to  be  obliged  to  conform 
to  the  notions  and  inclinations  of  others  out  c^  merę 
politeness;  and  we  do  not  wonder  when  Hagenbach  (i, 
29)  says  that  **  this  is  the  toleration  of  shallowness,  of 
cowardice,  of  religious  indecision,  of  religious  indiffer- 
ence — a  toleration  that  finally  and  easily  degenerates  into 
intolerance,  which  is  the  hatred  of  every  one  who  wish- 
es  to  hołd  and  to  profess  a  firm  and  poutive  religion. 
Such  persons  must  come  at  last  to  rogard  the  tolerating 
party  as  un^^ielding  and  stiff-neckcd.  Such  was  the 
toleration  of  the  Romans,  which  was  so  much  praiscd 
by  Yoltaire.  It  soon  came  to  an  end  with  the  Chris- 
tians,  becausc  they  ncither  could  nor  would  submit  to  a 
Btrange  worship.  Nothing,  however,  is  mors  fooHsh  or 
morę  opposed  to  true  toleration  than  precisely  this  ef- 
fort  to  force  such  toleration  upon  those  who  do  not  agree 
with  us  in  opinion,  for  toleration  no  morę  adroits  of 
force  than  religion  does."  Lessing  beliered  that  this 
grand  lesson  was  yet  to  be  taught.  He  would  teach  it 
especially  to  the  Christian,  who  stood  highcr  in  the 
scide,  and  could  easily  influence  those  below  him ;  nay, 
he  belieyed  that  he  should  teach  it,  and  that  most  cf- 
fectoally,  by  practicing  it  upon  his  inferiors  in  belief. 
He  thercfore  would  shifme  the  Christian  by  examples 
most  noble  from  religious  geneially  regarded  as  inferior, 
and  its  followers  as  raore  fanatical.  Yet  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  Lessing  never  went  so  far  as  to  ignore 
his  own  religion,  for  these  grand  specimens  of  Judaism 
and  Mohammedanlsm  rereal  their  Christian  painter 
after  all,  when  once  the  lay  brother  is  madę  to  sar, 
*'  Nathan,  you  arc  a  Christian.  Never  was  a  better" 
(act  iv,  scenę  yii,  linę  2).  He  would  teach  us  that  Chris- 
tianity  is  the  most  perfect  of  all  religions,  but  that  the 
others  also  have  in  thcm  many  parta  which  go  to  make 
it  up;  that  as  they  shall  modify  in  course  of  time,  so 
shall  also  Cliristianity  grow  on  to  perfection  (see  above, 
Ritter's  vicw).  His  prindpal  fault  was  this,  that  his 
peculiar  vicw  of  rerelation  led  him  to  beUeve  that  no 
religion  is  as  yet  absolutely  perfect,  and  that  therefore 
nonę  of  the  positive  religious  could  justly  daim  the  char- 
acter  of  universality,  and  of  exclusiye  privileges  and 
rights ;  and  hence  he  regarded  all  religious  as  an  indi- 
yidualization  of  reason,  according  to  time  and  place,  and 
a  product,  on  the  one  band,  of  the  culture  of  a  people, 
and,  on  the  other,  of  divine  education  and  communica- 
tion,  thus  making  Cbristianity  capable  also  of  an  objec- 
tive  perfectibility.  (This  is  a  view  which  has  been  ad- 
vanced  of  lato  by  many  Christian  writers  of  Moham- 
medanism ;  comp.  Freeman,  The  Saracenę  [  Oxford  and 
London,  1870, 12mo],  lect,  i.)  Regarding  the  charge  of 
his  Spinozaism,  we  would  say  with  Mendelssohn,  who 
defended  Lessing  from  this  charge  after  his  death:  **  If 
Lessing  was  able  absolutely  and  without  all  furthor  lim- 
itation  to  declare  for  the  system  of  any  man,  he  was  at 
that  time  no  morę  with  himself,  or  he  was  in  a  strange 
humor  to  make  a  paradoxical  assertion  which,  in  a  seri- 
ous  hour,  he  himself  again  rejected"  (Jacobi,  Werke,  vol. 
iv,  pt,  i,  p.44 ;  comp.  Kahnis,  Gentu  Prot  p.  164  Bq. ;  Dor- 
ner,  Getch.  protest  Tkeol.  p.  723).  See  Mendelssohn. 
All  that  Jacobi  had  for  his  assertion  that  Lessing  died  a 
Pantheist  was  a  conrersation  with  him  a  few  years  before 
Lessing's  doath.  Upon  this  fact  Prof.  Nichol  justly  ob- 
serycs;  "The  reporting  of  such  conversation  must  erer 
be  protested  against  as  breach  of  confidence,  and  it  is 
almost  as  certainly  a  source  of  misrepresentation.  What 
thinker  does  not,  in  the  fninkness  and  confidencc  of  in- 
teroourse,  givc  uttcrance  at  times  to  roomentary  irapre»- 
sions,  as  if  they  were  his  abiding  ones?    Thia  much  is 


unąuestionable :  Leasing  haa  not  written  one  aofitary 
woni  inconsiatent  with  a  firmest  perauasion  in  the  per- 
sonality  of  man.  This  great  writer,  indeed,  bdongs  to 
a  class  of  minds  very  easily  miaapprehended — minda 
which  nonę  but  othen  in  so  far  akin  to  them  can  right- 
ly  understand.  Oftenest  in  antagonism,  or  in  a  critical 
attitude,  thinkere  like  Lessing  do  not  generally  eKpresa 
their  whoU  thought;  they  dwell  only  on  the  part  of  the 
common  thought  from  which  they  disscnt.  So  far, 
howerer,  from  being  ruled  by  merę  negations,  it  ia  cer- 
tainly morę  probable  that  their  diasent  arisea  from  a 
cumpleter  view  and  poesesaion  of  truth;  and  that  their 
eflFort  is  oonfined  to  the  desire  to  separate  tmth  from  er^ 
ror,  or,  at  all  erents,  from  non-essentials.**  Not  eren  the 
modest  charge  that  Lessing  in  his  latest  years,  by  reaaon 
of  his  affiliation  with  Nicolai  and  Mendelssohn,  mdined 
towards  Rationalism,  can,  upon  examinat4on,  be  sub- 
stantiated.  His  own  words  lirom  Yienna,  whither  he 
had  gone  on  a  cali  from  Joseph  H,  who  in  1769  invited 
all  the  great  and  leamed  men  of  the  times  to  his  cspital 
for  a  generał  assemblage,  addressed  to  Nicolai,  who  had 
taken  this  occańon  to  ridicule  Yienna,  and  praiae  hia 
own  Beriin  by  contrast,  go  far  to  disprove  any  soch  a»- 
sertion :  "  Say  nothing,  I  pray  you,  abont  your  Beriin 
freedom  of  thinktng  and  writing.  It  is  reduced  mmply 
and  solely  to  the  freedom  of  bringing  to  market  aa  many 
gibes  and  jeere  against  religion  as  you  choose,  and  a 
decent  man  must  speedily  be  ashamed  to  avail  himself 
of  this  freedom.''  If  Lessing  is  to  be  classed  at  all  with 
Rationalists,  we  should  first  distingnish  between  the 
higher  Rationalism  of  humanity  and  its  double-aighted 
compeer,  trivial  and  vulgar  Rationalism,  and  then  aasign 
Lessing  a  place  in  that  of  the  former,  for  to  it  alone  can 
he  be  claimed  to  have  rendered  intenticmal  aid. 

Of  his  senrice  to  German  literaturę  generally,  it  may  be 
truły  said  ^  he  foimd  Germany  without  a  national  litera- 
turę; when  he  died  it  had  one.  Hepointedouttheways 
in  poetry,  philosophy,  and  religion  by  which  the  nation- 
al mind  should  go,  and  it  has  gone  in  them'^  ( Westm,Iter, 
Oct.  1871,  p.  223).  **  Honor,"  says  Menzel  {German  Lił, 
[  transL  by  C.  C.  Fclton,  Bost.  1840, 8  rols.  12mo],  ii,  405), 
"  was  the  principle  of  Lessing^s  whole  life.  He  compoeed 
in  the  same  spirit  that  he  llved.  He  had  to  contend 
with  obstacles  his  whole  life  long,  but  he  never  bowed 
down  his  head.  He  struggied  not  for  posts  of  honor, 
but  for  his  own  independence.  He  might,  with  hia  ex- 
traordinary  ability.  have  rioted  in  the  favor  of  the  great, 
like  Goethe,  bttt  he  scomed  and  hated  this  favor  aa  un- 
worthy  a  free  man.  His  long  continuance  in  private 
life,  his  service8  as  secretary  of  the  brave  generał  Tau- 
enzien  during  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  afterwards  aa 
librarian  at  WolfenbUttel,  proved  that  he  did  not  aspiie 
to  high  placcs.  ....  He  ridiculed  Gellert^  Klopstock, 
and  all  who  bowed  thdr  laiuel-crowned  heads  to  heada 
cncirclcd  with  golden  crowns;  and  he  himself  shunned 
all  contact  with  the  great,  animated  by  that  stainleas 
spirit  of  pride  which  acta  in8tinctively  upon  the  motto 
A'b/i  me  tangere" 

Literaturę. — The  coraplete  works  of  Lessing  were 
first  published  at  Berlin  (1771, 82  vols.  12mo),  then  with 
annotations  bv  Łachmanu  (1839, 12  vols.).  and  by  Yoo 
Maitzahn  (18*55,  12  vols).  See  Kari  Gotthelf  Lessing, 
Lessing'g  Biographie  (Beri.  1798, 2  Yola.) ;  Danzel,  Z>»a- 
ing,  tein  Ijeben  und  teinę  Werhe  (1850),  continned  by 
Guhrauer  (1853-54) ;  Stahr,  G.  E,  Leanng^  tein  Leben  «.  ju 
Werke  (6th  ed.  BerL  1859, 2  rola.  12mo ,  transL  by  E.  P. 
Evan8,  late  profeasor  at  Mich.Univ.,  Boston,  1867, 2  vola. 
12mo) ;  H.  Ritter,  in  the  Góttingen  Stvdien  (1847);  Rit- 
ter,  Getch,  d,  chrittl  Philot,  ii,  480  8q. ;  Bohta,  Leśtinft 
Protettantitmut  und  NatK  der  Weise;  Lang,  Heiiyićm 
Charaktere,  i,  215  8q.;  R6pe,  I^tting  ttnd  Gotze;  Rohr, 
Kleine  theologitche Schriftm  (Schleusingen,  1841, toL i); 
Schwarz,  Tjetting  alt  T%eoIoge  (1854) ;  Genrinus,  Natitm^ 
al-Liier.  d,  Deuttckeru,  iv,  318  są.;  Mohnike,  f^tsingiana 
(Lpz.  1843, 8vo);  Schlosser,  Getch.  dA^^Jahrhund. iii, 2; 
Schmidt,  Getch,  d,  geitt  Lebent  in  Deuttchld.  von  LeSbmtt 
bia  aufLeuw^t  Todf  Himt'a  Hagenbach,  CA.  ilitiorf 
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j8CA  and  I9tk  Ceni.  yoL  i,  lect  xm ;  For.  Quart  Benew, 
zxv,2388q.;  Weaimma.RM.Vini,Oct^%xLyv^',lijei' 
tag^IUal'Eiicyklop,yui,da%  Bq.;  Kahnia, iTu^  o/ (?er- 
non  Profeftaitfim,  p.  145  8q.     (J.  H.W.) 

LefloonB.    See  LEcnoNAKiUK. 
Łestines.    See  Liptimss. 
Letaah.    SeeLizARD. 

Łethd  (Xi|diy,  oblivion)f  in  the  Greciaa  mythology, 
the  stzecni  of  foi^^etfulnen  in  the  lower  world,  to  whicb 
the  depaited  spińts  go,  before  paning  into  the  ElysUn 
fields,  to  be  d^naed  fiom  all  zeoollection  of  earthly  aor- 
I0W8.     See  Hadsb. 

Łe^tfaeoh  (l^nh,  Wtkek,  Septnag.  ve0eX),  a  Hebrew 
woid  which  oocnn  in  the  margin  of  Hoe.  iii,  2 ;  it  signi- 
fies  a  measHre  for  grain,  flo  called  from  emptying  orpour- 
ing  ouL  It  is  lendered  "  a  halfhomer^  in  the  A.  V.  (af- 
ter  the  Ynlg.),  which  Ib  probably  correct.    See  Homer. 

Łeti,  Greoory,  a  historian,  bom  at  Milan  in  1680, 
who  traTelled  in  rarioos  countriea,  became  Proteatant 
It  Laiisanne,  waa  for  a  time  well  received  at  the  conrt 
of  Chailea  II  in  England,  and  died  at  Amsterdam  in 
1701.  He  WTOte,  among  other  thinga,  Hfe  of  Siztiu 
V:—Life  of  PkU^  II:— Monarchy  of  Louis  XIV:— 
Life  of  Cromwell:— Life  ofQuMn  Elizabeth:— Life  of 
Charles  V. 

Łetter  aunda  in  only  two  paaaages  of  the  BiUe 
in  its  nanow  aenae  of  an  alphabetical  character  (ypóft- 
fta,  in  the  plural, Loke  xxiiif  88;  and  prób.  6aL  vi,  11, 
rtiKAKotę  ypafifŁoiri ;  A«y.  **  how  laige  a  letter,"  rather 
M  what  a  bold  kani) ;  elaewhere  it  ia  uaed  (for  ^BD,  a 
koak;  7fM^ifia,either8ing.orplur.;  but  morę  definitely 
for  the  later  Hcb.  n-JJK  [Chald.  H^Jf  K],  Tjnica  [Chald. 
id.  abo  B^HB  J ;  Łirioro\fi)  in  the  aenae  of  an  epistle  (q. 

T.).     SeeALPHABET;  WRITUfG. 

ŁETTER,  THE,  a  term  naed  eapedally  by  the  apostle 
Ftol  in  opposition  to  the  apirit;  a  way  of  apeaking  yery 
common  in  the  ecdeaiaatical  atyle  (Kom.  ii,  27, 29 ;  yii, 
6;  2  Cor.  iii,  6, 7).     In  generał,  the  word  ktter  '(ypdfi' 
Ita)  ia  uaed  to  denote  the  Moaaic  law.    The  law,  eon- 
sidered  aa  a  aimple  coUection  of  preoepta^  ia  but  a  dead 
fonn,  which  can  indeed  command  obedience,  but  cannot 
awaken  lorę.    Thia  diatinction  ia  ahown  with  great  akill 
in  Schleiennacher^a  JHermon:  Christus,  d.B^reier  r.dL 
Swide  M.d,Geselz  (in  iuB Sdmmt,Werhe,u,26  8q.).   The 
law  cannot  but  be  aomething  outwazd,  which,  aa  the 
ezpreasion  of  another'a  will,  appeala  morę  to  onr  oom- 
pretetńon  than  to  our  will  or  to  our  feelinga.    Thia  ia 
the  reaaon  why  the  law  ia  the  aource  of  the  knowledge 
of  ain,  and  does  not  impart  the  Ufe-giving  power.    But 
that  the  Moaaic  law  waa  called  the  letter  (ypa/ifui)  re- 
nlts  fiom  the  iact  of  ita  being  the  written  law.    So  Rom. 
iiT27,29:  ''And  ahall  not  unciicumcision,  which  is  by 
Baturę,  if  it  fulfil  the  law,  judge  thee,  who  by  the  letter 
and  cirdimciaioR  doet  tranagreaa  the  law?    For  he  is 
not  a  Jew  which  ia  one  outwardly,  neither  is  that  cir- 
ouDciaion  which  ia  outward  in  the  fleah;  but  he  ia  a 
Jew  which  ta  one  inwardly,  and  circumcision  ia  that  of 
tlie  hcttt,  in  the  q>irit,  and  not  in  the  letter,  whoee 
pniae  ia  not  of  men,  but  of  God."    The  meaning  of 
thia  paasage  ia,  When  the  heathen  doea  by  naturę  that 
which  |he  law  reąoirea,  he  puta  to  ahame  the  Jew  who 
ia  Scńpture  and  by  ciicumciaion  tninsgressea  the  law. 
For  he  is  not  a  tnie  laraelite  who  ia  ao  outwardly  only, 
and  merdy  through  phyaical  drcumciaion  (as  the  aign 
of  the  ooyenant) ;  but  he  only  who  ia  inwardly  a  Jew, 
his  heart  also  being  circumcised,  and  conaeąuently  ailer 
the  q>irit,  and  not  merely  ailer  the  letter  (or  outward 
^^^nn).    Soch  a  one  is  not  merely  praised  by  men,  but 
^of^  by  God*    Again,  Rom.  vii,  6 :  "  But  now  we  are 
<)elivered  from  the  law,  that  being  dead  wherein  we 
^^oe  held;  that  we  ahould  serre  in  newnesa  of  apirit, 
md  not  in  the  oldneaa  of  the  letter.'*   Being  now  Chris- 
tiana, we  ought  to  carry  the  law  in  our  heart,  and  not 
neiely  fulfil  it  oatwazdly  aa  a  merę  letter.    2  Cor.  iii,  6, 


for  the  letter  (u  e.  the  Moaaic  law)  killeth  (bringa  about 
death  inaamuch  aa  it  di8covere  ain,  Rom.  vii,  9 ;  vi,  23 ; 
1  Cor.  XV,  56),  but  the  Spińt  (the  boly  Spirit  imparted 
through  faith)  giveth  life  (u  e.  etemal  life,  Rom.  viii,  10). 
Onoe  morę,  2  Cor.  iii,  7 :  **  But  if  the  miniatration  of 
death  (of  the  letter),  written  and  engraven  in  stonea, 
waa  glorioua  .  .  .  how  shall  not  the  miiiistration  of  the 
Spirit  be  rather  glorious?"  The  law  of  Moses  is  inca- 
pable  of  giving  life  to  the  soul,  and  justifying  before 
God  thoae  who  are  most  sendlely  addicted  to  the  literał 
obBervance  of  it.  These  thinga  can  be  effected  only  by 
means  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  of  that  Spirit  of  truth 
and  holinesa  which  attends  it,  and  makes  it  effectual  to 
the  salyation  of  the  aouL— Krehl,  Neu-TesL  Handwór' 
terbuch,    See  Law  of  Moses. 

Łettera,  EncyclloaL   See  Litera  ENcrcLiciB. 

Łetten  of  Ordera,  a  doeumeni  usually  of  parch- 
ment,  and  aigned  by  the  biahop,  with  hia  aeal  appended, 
in  which  he  certifies  that  at  the  apecified  time  and  place 
he  ordained  to  the  office  of  deacon  or  prieat  the  clergy- 
noan  whose  name  is  theiein  mentioned. 

Łettlce,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman  and  poet, 
was  bom  in  Northamptonshire  in  1787,  and  was  edu- 
cated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  first  degree  in 
1761.  He  soon  obtained  eminence  aa  a  pulpit  orator. 
In  1785  he  waa  presented  to  the  living  of  Peasemarsh, 
and  later  with  a  prebend  in  the  cathediral  of  Chichester. 
He  died  in  1882.  Among  hia  worka  are  The  Conpersion 
ofSLPaulj  a  poetical  easay,  which  secured  him  a  prize 
from  his  alma  mater  in  1764: — The  Antiguities  of  Her- 
cłdianeum,  a  translation  from  the  Italian  (1778) : — Th» 
IrnmortaUty  of  the  Soulf  tranalated  from  the  French 
(1795>  See  Biog,  Dicł,  ofLimng  A  uthors  (Lond.  1816) ; 
AUib(Xie,  Dit^,  of  A  uthors,  voL  ii,  s.  v.;  Thomas,  Biogr, 
Diet.  s.v. 

Łef  tU8  (Aarroifę  v.  r.  'Arrouc;  Vnlg.  Acchus\  a 
^  son  of  Sechenias,**  one  of  the  Levitea  who  retumed 
from  Babylon  (1  Elsd.  viii,  29),  evidently  the  Hattusu 
(q.  V.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  viii,  2). 

Łetu^shim  (Heb.  Letushim',  Dt^^tia^,  hammered, 

plur. ;  Sept.  Aarot;<r(€i/i),  the  second  named  of  the  three 
sons  of  Dedan  (grandson  of  Abraham  by  Ketnrah),  and 
head  of  an  Arabian  tribe  descended  fh)m  him  (Gen* 
xxx,  3 ;  and  Yulg.  at  1  Chroń,  i,  32).  B.C  considera- 
bly  post  2024.  See  Arabia.  *'Fresnel  {Joum,A8iaL 
iii*  serie,  vi,  217)  identifies  it  with  Tawi,  one  of  the  an- 
cicnt  and  extinct  tribes  of  Arabia,  just  as  he  comparea 
Leummim  with  Umeiyim.  The  namea  may  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  commencing  with  the  article.  Neveithe- 
less,  the  Identification  ui  each  case  seems  to  be  quite  un- 
tenable.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  three  aona  of  the 
Keturahite  Dedan  are  named  in  the  plural  form,  evi- 
dently  as  tńbes  descended  from  him**  (Smith).  '*  Fors- 
ter supposes  {Geogr,  ofA  rahia,  i,  334)  that  the  Letushim 
were  abaorbed  in  the  generic  appellation  of  Dedanim 
(Jer.  xxv,  28 ;  Ezek.  xxv,  18 ;  Isa.  xxi,  13).  and  that 
they  dwelt  in  the  desert  eastward  of  Edom*'  (Kitto). 
See  Leummim. 

ŁeucippiiB,  the  founder  of  the  atomistic  school  of 
Grecian  philosophy,  and  forerunner  of  Democritua  (q. 
V.).  Nothing  is  known  concerning  him,  neither  the 
time  nor  the  place  of  his  birth,  nor  the  circumstanoes 
of  his  life. 

Łeucopetrians,  the  name  of  a  fanatical  sect  which 
sprung  up  in  the  Greek  and  Eastem  churches  towarda 
the  close  of  the  12th  century  j  they  profesaed  to  believe 
in  a  double  trinity,  rejected  wedlock,  abstained  from 
flesh,  treated  with  the  utmoet  oontempt  the  sacramenta 
of  baptiam  and  the  Loni's  Supper,  and  all  the  varioua 
brancbes  of  extenial  worship ;  placed  the  easence  of  re* 
ligion  in  intemal  prayer  alone ;  and  maintained,  as  it  ia 
said,  that  an  evil  being  or  genius  dwelt  in  the  breaat  of 
every  mortal,  and  oould  be  expelled  from  thence  by  no 
other  method  than  by  perpetuid  supplication  to  the  Sn* 
premę  Being.    The  founder  of  tlw4  aect  ia  aaid  to  hava 
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been  a  penon  called  Leucopetrus,  and  hia  chief  disciple 
Tychicus,  who  corrupted  by  fanatical  interpretationB 
ieveral  books  of  Scripture,  and  particularly  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew.  ThU  acoonnt  u  not  undoubted. — ^Hender- 
8on*8  Buck,  8.  V. 

ŁeUm^mim  (Heb.  Ijdłmmim',  Q*^fiK^,  pwpUs^  as 
often ;  Sept  Aa(i>/i€i/i),  tbe  lasŁ  named  of  the  three  sona 
of  Dedan  (grandson  of  Abraham  by  Keturah)i  and  head 
of  an  Arabian  Łribe  descended  from  him  (Gen.  lucy,  8 ; 
and  Yulgate  at  1  Chroń,  i,  32).  B.C.  considerably  post 
2024.  See  Arabia.  They  are  supposed  to  be  the  same 
with  the  AUumaoUB  (AXKovfiaŁwraŁ)j  named  by  Ptol- 
emy  (vi,  7, 24)  as  near  tbe  Gerrhiei,  which  appean  to  be 
a  comiption  of  the  Hebrew  word  with  the  art.  prefized. 
**  He  also  enumerates  Luma  among  the  towns  of  Arabia 
Deserta  (v,  19),  and  Forster  (jGeogr.  of  Arabia,  i,  835) 
soggests  thiat  this  may  hare  been  an  ancient  settlement 
of  the  same  tribe"  (Kitto>  "They  are  identified  by 
Fresnel  (in  the  Joum.  Atiai,  iii*  sćrie,  vi,  217)  with  an 
Arab  tribe  called  Uinei^im,  one  of  the  very  ancient  tribes 
of  Arabia  of  which  no  genealogy  is  given  by  the  Araba, 
and  who  appear  to  have  been  antę- Abrahamie,  and  poa- 
aibly  aboriginal  inhabitanta  of  tbe  country"  (Smith). 
See  Letushim. 

Łeun,  JoHANN  Gbobo  Fribdrich,  a  German  theo- 
logian,  was  bom  Aug.  9, 1757,  at  Giessen.  In  1774  he 
entered  the  uniyersity  of  his  native  place;  in  1797  he 
became  deacon  at  Butzbach,  near  Giessen,  and  there  he 
lemained  nntil  his  death,  March  15, 1828.  He  poeseased 
an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  languagea,  and 
waa  a  profound  theologian.  Among  hia  worka  deaerre 
special  notice,  Von  der  besten  Methode,  die  hArauche 
Sprache  zu  erUmtn  (Giessen,  1787-8) : — Handbuch  zur 
curtorischen  I^ecture  der  Bibei/Ur  AnJangtTy  etc  (L<^ 
mo,  1788-91, 4  th.  8) : — Ilandbuch  zur  curtorischen  Lec- 
turę  der  Bibel  des  N.  T,  etc  (ibid.  1795-96,  8  th.  8)«— 
Ddring,  GelehrU  TheoL  Deułschłands,  ii,  292. 

ŁeoBden,  Johann,  a  yery  cclebrated  Dutch  Orien- 
talbt  and  theologian,  was  bom  at  Utrecht  ui  1624,  and 
was  educated  at  the  then  recently  founded  uniyersity  of 
bis  native  place  and  at  Amsterdam,  paying  particular 
regard  to  the  Oriental  languagea,  especially  the  He- 
brew. In  1649  he  waa  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew 
at  Utrecht,  and  for  nearly  fifly  years  he  most  creditably 
dischargcd  the  duties  of  this  office,  for  which  he  had  dtr- 
ted  himself,  not  simply  at  the  uniyersitiea  already  men- 
tioned,  but  also  by  private  atudy  with  several  leamed 
Jewish  rabbia.  He  died  in  1699,  regarded  by  all  as  one 
of  the  best  Hebrew  scholara  of  his  day,  the  Buztorfs 
only  taking  precedence  in  rank.  Of  his  worka  we  may 
aay  that  the  writinga  of  but  few  Biblical  acbolara  of  that 
day  have  deacended  to  ua  which  can  be  aaid  to  be  of 
morę  aolid  utility  than  Lenaden'8.  "  If  they  are  dcfec- 
tive  in  originality  of  geniua  (the  amount  of  which  qual- 
ity,  however,  it  is  imposaible  rightly  to  determine  in 
works  like  our  author'8),  they  undoubtedly  afford  cvi- 
dence  of  their  author*s  varied  reaourcea  of  leaniing, 
adoraed  by  clearnesa  of  method  and  an  eaay  atyle,  char- 
acteristica  which  madę  Leuaden  one  of  the  most  re- 
nowned  and  auccessful  teachere  of  his  age."  Hia  nu- 
merous  worka,  which  were  all  Biblical,  may  be  claaaed 
aa  foliowa :  (1)  Critical,  (2)  Introductory,  and  (3)  Exe- 
getical.  Under  the  firat  head  we  have  hia  valuable 
Biblia  BebroBa  accurałissima  notis  Hebraicit  et  lemmati- 
hus  illusiraia:  typis  Josephi  Athias  (AmateL  1617  [2d 
ed.  1667],  the  first  critical  edition  by  a  Chriatian  editor 
["iEatimatiaaima  primum  numeratia  yersibua,  primaque 
a  Christiano  adhibitis  MSS.  facta."  Steinschneider,  Ccr- 
tcU,  BodL  J )  In  1694  he  joined  Eisenmenger  in  publish- 
ing  a  Hebrew  Bibie  without  points.  The  Greek  Scrip- 
tures  also  received  his  careful  attention,  as  is  proyed  by 
bis  editions  of  the  Greek  Test  in  1675, 1688, 1693, 1698, 
1701,  and  by  his  edition  of  the  Septuagint  (Amsterdam, 
1683).  After  his  death,  Schaaf  completed  a  raluable 
edition  of  the  Syriac  New  Test.  (with  TremeUiua^a  vcr- 
pion)  which  Leuaden  had  begun.    Under  this  firat  head 


we  may  alao  place  his  Hebrew  Lexicon  (1688);  Ela- 
mentary  Heb.  Gram.,  which  waa  tranalated  into  Eoglish, 
French^  and  German  (1668) ;  hia  Competkdia  of  the  O.  T. 
and  the  N.  Test  (compriaing  aelectiona  of  the  originals, 
with  translationa  and  grammatical  notea  in  Latiu),  fre^ 
quently  reprinted;  hia  Onomasłioon  Sacr,  1665, 1684), 
and  his  still  uaeful  Claris  ffdir,  VeL  TesL  (oontaining 
the  Masoretic  notes,  etc,  besides  much  grammatical  and 
philological  information),  firet  pubhahed  in  1683,  and 
his  Claris  Grac,  N.  T,  (1672).  Hia  contributions  to  the 
aecond  head  of  Introduction  {Eitdeiiungi)  and  sacred 
archsology  were  not  less  raluable  than  tbe  works  we 
have  alr^y  commended.  Of  theae  we  mention  three 
(aometimea  to  be  met  with  in  one  volume)  aa  rciy  uae- 
ful to  the  Biblical  atudent:  Philologus  Jłebr,  amiiium 
Ouastiones  //e5r.  qua  circa  V.  TesL  Bebr.Jere  moren  ta- 
lent (Utrecht,  1656,  1672, 1695,  Amat.  1686,  are  the  beat 
editiona,  and  oontain  hia  edition  and  tranalation  of  Mai- 
monidea'a  Precepts  ofMoses,  p.  56) ;  Pkilologus  Htbrtto- 
niixłusj  una  cum,  Spicileff,  PhUoL  (Utr.  1663,  etc^  eon- 
taina  treatiaea  on  aeveral  intereating  pointa  of  Hebrew 
antiąuitica  and  Talmudical  acience);  Pkilologus  Ilebrao- 
Gracus  generaUs  (Utr.  1670,  etc)  treats  queatu»8  relal^ 
ing  to  the  aacred  Greek  of  the  Chriatian  Scńptorea,  its 
Hebraiama,  the  S3rriac  and  other  tranalationa,  its  in- 
spired  authoia,  etc,  well  and  auccinctly  handled  (with 
thia  work  occura  Leuaden*a  tranalation  imio  Hfbrew  of  all 
the  Chaldee  portiona  of  the  O.  T.).  Under  the  last,  or 
£xegetical  head,  we  have  lesa  to  record.  In  1656  (re- 
printed in  1692)  Leuaden  pubUahed  in  a  Latin  transla- 
tion  David  Kimchi*a  Commentary  on  the  prophet  Jo- 
nah  (Jonas  illustratus),  and  in  the  following  ycar  a 
aimilar  work  (again  after  David  Kimchi)  on  Joel  aad 
Obadiah  (Joel  explicatus,  adjunctus  Obadjas  Ulustrattu). 
Well  worthy  of  mention  are  alao  his  editiona  (prepared 
with  the  help  of  Yillemandy  and  Morinua)  of  Bocbart'9 
worka,  and  tbe  worka  of  Lightfoot  (which  he  publiahed 
in  Latin,  in  3  vola.  folio,  in  the  laat  year  of  hia  life)  aod 
Poole  (whoae  Synopsis  ocean  in  ita  very  best  fomi  in 
Leuaden*a  edition,  1684,  5  vola.  foho).  See  Bormann, 
Trajekum  eruditorum ;  De  Yriea,  Oraiio  m  Obiism  J, 
Leusdenii  (1699);  Fabriciua,^uf.J8t5/to^A.  Gngc  i,  344; 
Walch,  Bibliolh,  Tkeol.  Sele&a,  vols.  iii,  iv;  Biograpkie 
unirerselle  anc.  et  mod,  (1819)  xziv,  857 ;  JOogia  Pkilo- 
gontm  guorundam  Ilfbraorum  (Lub.  1708, 8vo);  Meyer, 
Gesch.  d.  Schri/terkUirung,  p.  1 1 1 , 1 74  8q. ;  Hoefcr,  A'óerr. 
Biog.  GenłraUj  xxxi,  11  aq. ;  Kaliach,  H^  Gram,  pt  ii 
(Hiatorical  Introd.),  p.  87 ;  and  in  Herzog,  Real-Enofticp. 
viii,  845, 346;  Kitto,  Cffdop,  Biblieal  LiUraiure,  voL  ii, 
a.y. 

Łeutard  or  Łeuthard,  a  French  fanatic  flourished 
among  the  peaaanta  of  Ch&lona-aur-Hame  about  A.D. 
1000.  He  daimed  the  enjoyment  of  spiritual  risioaa, 
and  authority  froro  on  high  for  aeparation  from  his  fam- 
iły  and  hia  iconoclaatic  idioayncracie&  He  also,  by  like 
inapirationa,  became  the  opponent  of  many  practioes  of 
the  Church  which  had  their  authority  in  the  eacred 
Scripturea  of  both  the  O.  and  N.  T.,  and  auppoited  his 
position  likewiae  by  the  inapired  woid  of  God.  The 
biahop  of  tbe  dioceae  in  which  Leuthard  flouiished^ 
Gebuin  by  name — treated  him  with  perfect  oonteoipt, 
belieying  him  inaane,  and,  for  want  of  oppoaition,  few 
foUowera  were  found  by  Leuthard,  who  in  deepair  de- 
atroyed  himaelf  by  drowning. 

Łeveller8  or  Radicai.8,  a  political  and  religious 
sect  of  fanatica,  which  arose  in  the  army  of  Cromwell  at 
the  time  of  the  difliculty  between  the  Independenta  and 
the  Long  Parliament  (1647),  advocating  entire  ci\'il  and 
religious  liberty.  They  were  not  only  treated  as  tni- 
tors  by  the  king,  but  persecuted  also  by  Ciomwell  as 
dangeroua  to  the  state.  From  one  of  their  own  works, 
The  Lereller,  or  ihe  Principles  and  Maxims  coneermtig 
Goremment  and  Religion  of  those  commonly  called  Ut- 
ellers  (Lond.  1658),  we  see  that  their  fundamental  prin- 
ciplea  induded,  in  politica,  1,  the  impartial,  aovereign 
authority  of  the  law ;  2,  the  legialatiye  power  of  Fuiia- 
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ment;  8,  abaolute  egnality  before  Łbe  kw;  and,  4,  the 
umijag  of  the  people  in  order  to  enable  all  to  aecure  the 
enlbrcemeot  of  the  lawa,  and  also  to  protect  their  liber- 
ties.  In  religion  they  clai  med,  1 ,  abeolute  liberty  of  con- 
acience,  as  tnie  religion,  with  them,  conaisted  in  inward 
coDcurrence  with  revealed  religion ;  2,  freedom  for  every 
one  to  act  acoording  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  eyen 
if  Łhis  knowlf dge  should  be  falae — the  goyemment  act- 
ing  on  the  knowledge  and  conscience  of  the  people 
tbiongh  the  ministers  it  appoints;  8,  religion  to  be  con- 
aidered  under  two  aspects:  one  as  the  correct  under- 
iptanding  of  revelation,  and  this  Ib  quito  a  private  affair, 
in  regard  to  which  erery  one  must  stand  or  fali  by  him- 
adf ;  the  other  is  its  effecta  as  manifested  in  actions, 
and  tbeae  are  sabject  to  the  judgment  of  others,  and  e»- 
peciallr  of  the  anthorities;  4,  they  condemned  all  strife 
on  matters  of  faith  and  forma  of  worship,  oonsidering 
Łbese  aa  only  outward  signs  of  different  degreee  of  spir- 
itual  enlightoning.  This  sect,  like  many  othera,  disap- 
peaied  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration.  See  Weingarten, 
ReroUUioM  Kirchen  Englands  (Lpz.  1868);  Neale,  HisL 
oftke  Puritant  (see  Indez,  yol.  ii,  Harper^s  edition). 

Iiever,  Thomas,  an  eminent  EngUsh  diyine,  was 
bom  in  Lancashire  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  oentury. 
He  waa  ordained  a  Protestant  minister  in  1&60.  On 
the  aooession  of  Maiy  (1653)  he  retired  to  the  Conti- 
nent.  Ue  afterwards  dissented  from  the  Anglican 
Chorch  from  a  partiality  to  Galyinism.  He  died  in 
1577.  No  man  was  morę  yehement  in  his  sermons 
against  the  waste  of  Chorch  reyenaes,  and  other  pre- 
yailing  oonroptions  of  the  conrt,  which  oocssioned  bisN 
op  Ridley  to  rank  him  with  Latimer  and  Knox.  Be- 
sides  a  number  of  sermons,  he  published  a  MedUaHon  on 
the  Lorde^a  Prayer  (1551) : — Certayn^  Godly  Exerdsea : 
— and  a  Trtaiise  on  the  Danger/rom  Synne,  etc  (1571- 
1 575) .  See  Allibone,  Dicł*  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthorsj 
Ttd.  ii,  a.  y.;  Thomas,  Btog.  Dictionary^  s.  y. 

I*e'vi  (Heb.  Z«W',  ^ib,  wrecOhed  [see  below],  being 
the  same  Heb.  word  also  signifjring  **  Leyite  ;'*  Sept.  and 
N.  T.  Atm  or  Aivh),  the  name  of  seyeral  men.« 

1.  The  third  son  of  Jacob  by  his  wife  Leah.  This, 
fike  moet  other  names  in  the  patriarchal  history,  was 
eonnected  with  the  thonghta  and  feelings  that  gathered 
round  the  child's  birth.  As  deriyed  from  n')b,  to  twine, 
and  hence  to  adhere^  it  gaye  ntterance  to  the  hope  of 
the  moCber  that  the  affecUons  of  ber  bnsbaud,  which 
had  hitherto  rested  on  the  favored  Rachel,  woold  at 
last  be  diawn  to  ber.  '*This  time  will  my  husband  be 
joined  (Hl^^)  unto  me,  becauae  I  haye  borne  him  three 
son8*'(Geii.^xxix,34).  aC.  1917.  The  ncw-bom  child 
was  to  be  a  Kotvittviac  /3e)3a(cur^c  (Josephus,  i4  n/.  i,  19, 
8),  a  new  link  binding  the  parents  to  each  other  morę 
doaely  than  before.  The  same  ctyroology  is  reoogniaed, 
though  with  a  higher  significance,  in  Numb.  xyiii,  2 

(^'^V^)*  ^^°^  ^"^^  ^^y  ^  recorded  in  which  he  appears 
prominenL  The  sons  of  Jaoob  had  come  from  Padan- 
Aram  to  Canaan  with  their  father,  and  were  with  him 
**8t  Shalem,  a  city  of  Shechem."  Their  sister  Dinah 
went  out  **  to  see  the  daughters  of  the  land"  (Gen.  xxziy, 
1),  i.  e.  as  the  words  prubably  indicate,  and  as  Josephus 
distinctly  states  (AnL  ij  21),  to  be  present  at  one  of  their 
great  annaal  gatheringa  for  some  festiyal  of  natore-wor- 
ship,  analogous  to  that  which  we  meet  with  afterwards 
among  the  Midianites  (Numb.  xxy,  2).  The  licenae  of 
the  time  or  the  abaence  of  ber  natitral  guardiana  ex- 
posed  ber,  thoagh  yet  in  earliest  yoath,  to  lust  and  out- 
nge.  A  atain  waa  Icft,  not  only  on  her,  but  on  the  hon- 
or of  her  kindied,  which,  acoording  to  the  rough  joatioe 
of  the  time,  nothing  but  blood  could  waah  out  The 
doty  of  extorting  that  reyenge  fell,  aa  in  the  caae  of  Am- 
non  and  Tamar  (2  Sam.  xiii,  22),  and  in  most  other 
atatea  of  aociety  in  which  polygamy  haa  preyailed  (oom- 
pare,  for  the  coatoma  of  modon  Araba,  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
ąnoted  by  Karta,  IfisL  o/Old  Covenant,  i,  §  82,  p.  840), 
on  the  brothcra  lather  than  the  father,  Juat  as,  in  the 


case  of  Rebekah,  it  belonged  to  the  brother  to  conduct 
the  negotiationa  for  the  marriage.  We  are  left  to  eon- 
jectare  why  Reuben,  aa  the  firat-bom,  waa  not  foremoet 
in  the  work,  but  the  ain  of  which  he  was  afterwards 
guilty  makea  it  poaaible  that  hia  ceal  for  hia  aister^s 
purity  waa  not  ao  aenaitiye  aa  theira.  The  aame  ex- 
planation  may  perhape  apply  to  the  non-appearance  of 
Judah  in  the  hiitory.  Simeon  and  Leyi,  as  the  next  in 
succession  to  the  flrst-bom,  take  the  taak  upon  them- 
aelyea.  Though  not  named  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
O.  T.  till  xxxiy,  25,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they 
were  "the  aona  of  Jacob"  who  heard  from  their  father 
the  wrong  oyer  which  he  had  brooded  in  ailence,  and 
who  planned  their  reyenge  accoiding^y.  The  SepL  does 
introduce  their  names  in  yer.  14.  The  history  that  fol- 
iowa is  that  of  a  cowardly  and  repulaiye  crime.  The  two 
brothers  exhibit,  in  ita  broadeat  oontraata,  that  union  of 
the  noble  and  the  baae,  of  characteriatica  aboye  and  be- 
low the  leyel  of  the  heathen  tribea  around  them,  which 
marka  mnch  of  the  hiatory  of  IsraeL  They  haye  leamed 
to  loathe  and  acom  the  impurity  in  the  midat  of  which 
they  liyed,  to  regard  themaelyea  aa  a  peculiar  people,  to 
glory  in  the  aign  of  the  coyenant.  They  haye  leamed 
only  too  well  fiom  Jaoob  and  from  Laban  the  leaaona  of 
treacheiy  and  falaehood.  They  lie  to  the  men  of  She- 
cfaem  aa  the  Druaea  and  the  Maronitea  lie  to  each  other 
in  the  proaecution  of  their  blood-feuds.  For  the  offenoe 
of  one  man  they  destroy  and  plunder  a  whole  city. 
They  coyer  their  murderous  schemes  with  fair  words 
and  profesaiona  of  friendship.  They  make  the  yery 
token  of  their  religion  the  inatrument  of  their  perfidy 
and  reyenge.  (Josephua  J[AnL\.c.]  charactoriatically 
glosaea  oyer  all  that  connects  the  attack  with  the  cir- 
cumcision  of  the  Shechemitea,  and  repreaents  it  as  madę 
in  a  time  of  feaating  and  rejoicing.)  Their  father,  timid 
and  anxiou8  aa  eyer,  uttera  a  feeble  lamentation  (Blunt, 
Script,  ComcidenceM,  pt.  i,  §  8),  **  Ye  haye  madę  me  a 
Btench  among  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  land  ...  I  being 
few  in  number,  they  shall  gather  themaelyea  againat 
me."  With  a  zeal  that,  though  mixed  with  baser  ele- 
ments,  foreshadowa  tbe  zeal  of  Phinehas,  the)'  glory  in 
their  deed,  and  meet  all  remonstranoe  with  the  ąneatioo, 
'*  Should  he  deal  with  our  alster  ta  with  a  harlot?"  Of 
other  facta  in  the  life  of  Leyi,  there  are  nonę  in  which 
he  takea,  aa  in  this,  a  prominent  and  distinct  part.  He 
aharea  in  the  hatred  which  hia  brothera  bear  to  Joseph, 
and  joina  in  the  plota  againat  him  (Gen.  xxxyii,  4). 
Reuben  and  Judah  interfere  aeyerally  to  preyent  the 
conaummation  of  the  crime  (Gen.  xxxyii,  21, 26).  Sim- 
eon appeara,  aa  being  madę  afterwarda  tbe  aubject  of  a 
aharper  diacipline  than  the  others,  to  haye  been  fore- 
moat — aa  hia  poution  among  the  aona  of  Leah  madę  it 
likely  that  he  would  be — in  thia  attack  on  the  fayored 
aon  of  Rachel ;  and  it  ia  at  leaat  probable  that  in  this,  aa 
in  their  former  guilŁ,  Simeon  and  Leyi  were  brethren. 
The  riyalry  of  the  mothera  waa  perpetuated  in  the  jeal- 
ouaiea  of  their  children;  and  the  two  who  had  ahown 
themaelyea  ao  keenly  aenaitiye  wben  their  aiater  had 
been  wronged,  make  themaelyea  the  inatruroents  and 
accomplicea  of  the  hatred  which  originated,  we  are  told, 
with  the  baaer-bom  eona  of  the  concubinea  (Gen.  xxxyii, 
2).  Then  comca  for  him,  aa  for  the  othera,  the  diaci- 
pline of  suffering  and  danger,  the  apecial  education  by 
which  the  brother  whom  they  had  wronged  leada  them 
back  to  faithfulneaa  and  natural  affection.  The  deten- 
tion  of  Simeon  in  Egypt  may  haye  been  deaigned  at 
once  to  be  the  puniahment  for  the  la^ge  ahare  which  he 
had  taken  in  the  common  crime,  and  to  aeparate  the 
two  brothera  who  had  hitherto  been  auch  cloae  companr 
iona  in  eyil.  The  diacipline  did  ita  work.  Thoae  who 
had  been  relentleaa  to  Joseph  became  aelf-aacrificing  for 
Benjamin. 

After  this  we  tracę  Leyi  as  joining  in  the  migration 
of  the  tńbe  that  owned  Jaoob  as  its  patriarch.  He,  with 
his  three  aona.  Gerahon,  Kohath,  Merari,  went  down  into 
Egypt  (Gen.  xlyi,  11).  Aa  one  of  the  fonr  eldeat  aons 
we  may  think  of  him  as  among  the  fiye  (Gen.  zlyii,  2)* 
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that  were  spedally  presented  before  Phanoh.  (Thc 
Jewish  tnidition  ^Targ,  Pteudofotu]  states  the  five  to 
łuiye  been  Zebulun,  Dan,  Naphtali,  Gad,  and  Aaher.) 
Then  oomea  the  last  Boene  in  which  hia  name  appean. 
When  hia  father^a  deatb  drawa  near,  and  the  sona  are 
gatheied  round  bim,  he  hean  the  old  crime  brought  up 
agmin  to  reoeiTe  ita  aentenoe  from  the  Ups  that  are  no 
longer  feeUe  and  heaitating.  Tbey,  do  leas  tban  tbe 
inoestaona  fint-boni,  had  forfeited  the  privileges  of  their 
btithiight  ^  In  their  anger  they  alew  men,  and  in  their 
wantonnesa  they  maimed  oxen*'  (marg.ieading  of  the  A. 
y.;  Sept.  kvtvpoK6irri<ftiv  Tavpov),  Therefore  the  sen- 
tence  on  those  who  had  been  nnited  for  evil  was,  that 
they  were  to  be  "divided  in  Jaoob  and  scattered  in  I»- 
laeL"  How  that  condemnation  was  at  onoe  folfilled  and 
tomed  into  a  benediction,  how  the  zeal  of  tbe  patriarch 
reappeaied  purified  and  strengthened  in  his  descend- 
anta,  how  the  veiy  name  came  to  have  a  new  aignifi- 
oance,  wili  be  found  elsewhere.    See  Lbyite. 

Tbe  hiatoiy  of  Leyi  has  been  dealt  with  here  in  wbat 
seems  the  onły  tiue  and  natural  way  of  treating  it,  as  a 
hiatory  of  an  indiyidnal  person.  Of  the  theory  that 
aeea  in  tbe  sons  of  Jacob  the  mythical  Eponymi  of  tbe 
tribes  that  daimed  descent  from  them — which  finds  in 
the  crimes  and  chances  of  their  lires  the  outlines  of  a 
national  or  tribal  chronicie— which  refiuea  to  recognise 
that  Jaoob  had  twelve  sonSi  and  inaiata  that  the  histoiy 
of  Dinah  recorda  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Canaan- 
ites  to  enslare  and  degrade  a  Hebrew  tribe  (Ewald,  Ge- 
tdńchUi  i,46&-496)~-of  this  one  may  be  content  to  say, 
aa  the  author  saya  of  other  hypotheeea  haidly  morę  cx- 
travagant, "  Die  Wissenschaft  YerMheocht  alle  solcbe 
Geapenster"  (jSbid.  i,  466).  The  book  of  Genesis  tells  us 
of  tbe  liyes  of  men  and  women,  not  of  ethnological  phan- 
toms.  A  yet  wilder  conjeeture  has  been  hazarded  by 
another  Gennan  critic  P.  Redslob  (/He  altteitctmentl 
Nomen,  Hamh.  1846,  p.  24,25),  recognising  the  meaning 
of  the  name  of  Levi  as  giren  above,  finds  in  it  eridence 
of  the  exłstence  of  a  oonfederacy  or  synod  of  the  priests 
that  had  been  oonneeted  with  the  several  local  worships 
of  Canaan,  and  who,  in  the  time  of  Samuel  and  David, 
were  gathered  together,/tmiMf,  ^roand  the  Central  Pan- 
theon  in  Jemsalem."  Here,  also,  we  may  borrow  the 
terms  of  oor  jadgment  from  the  language  of  the  writer 
htmself.  If  there  are  **  abgeschmackten  etymologischen 
Mnbrchen"  (Redslob,  p.  82)  connected  with  the  name  of 
Iievi,  they  are  hardly  those  we  meet  with  in  the  narra- 
tive  of  Genesis.— Smith.    See  Jaco& 

2.  The  father  of  MaUhat  and  son  of  Simeon  (Maase- 
iah),  of  the  ancestors  of  Christ,  in  tbe  priyate  matemal 
linę  between  Dayid  and  Zenibbabel  (Lakę  iii,  29).  RC. 
post  876.  Lord  Hervey  thinks  that  the  name  of  Levi 
reappears  in  his  descendant  Lebbieus  (GeneaL  of  Christ, 
p.  182).    See  Geneai/igy  of  Jesus  Christ. 

3.  Father  of  another  Matthat  and  son  of  Melchi, 
third  preceding  Mary,  aroong  Chńsfs  ancestors  (Lukę 
iii,  24).     aa  considerably  antę  22. 

4.  (Arutc.)  One  of  the  apostles,  the  son  of  Alpluens 
(Mark  ii,  14;  Lukę  y,  27,  29),  elsewhere  called  Mat- 
THKw  (Matt.  ix,  9). 

Łevi'athan  (HeU  licyotkan',  IH^ji^t  usually  de- 
riyed  from  M^jl^,  a  wrtaihy  with  adjecL  ending  1^;  but 
perbaps  compounded  of  **1^,  tcrrathed^  and  IH,  a  sea- 
mmuter;  occurs  Job  iii,  8 ;  xli,  1  [Hebrew  xl,  25],  Psa. 
lxxiy,  14;  ciy,  26;  Isa.  xxyii,  1 ;  Scpt  ^paicoir,  but  ró 
fiiya  KT^Toc  in  Job  iii,  8;  Vulg.  l.,eviathan,  but  draco  in 
Pisa. ;  Auth.  Yers.  "  Lenathan,"  but  *'  their  roouming" 
in  Job  iii,  8)  probably  has  differcnt  significations,  e.  g. : 
(1.)  A  serpenty  c»peciaUy  a  large  one  (Job  iii,  8),  hence 
aa  the  symbol  of  the  hostile  kingdom  of  Babylon  (Isa. 
xxvii,  1).  (2.)  Specially,  the  crocodiU  (Job  xli,  1).  (8.) 
A  $ea-motuter  (Psa.  civ,  26) ;  tropically,  for  a  cracl  ene- 
my (Psa.  lxxiv,  14;  compare  Isa.  li,  9;  Ezek.  xxix,  3). 
This  Heb.  word,  which  denotes  any  twisted  animal,  is 
eapecially  applicaUe  to  eyery  great  tenant  of  the  waten, 
nch  aa  the  great  marinę  serpents  and  crocodilea,  and,  it 


may  be  added,  tbe  coloMal  serpents  and  grcat  moalloB 
of  the  desert.  See  Behemoth  ;  Dbaoon.  In  generał 
it  points  to  the  crocodile,  and  Job  xli  is  meąoiyocalljr 
deacriptiye  of  that  saurian.  Bot  in  Isaiah  and  the 
Psalms  foreign  kings  are  eyidently  apostrophized  imder 
the  name  of  Leyiathan,  though  other  texts  mme  natn- 
rally  apply  to  the  whale,  notwithstanding  the  objectioos 
that  have  been  madę  to  that  interpretation  of  the  term. 
^*  It  is  qaite  an  error  to  assert,  as  Dr.  Harris  (Z>icf.  Naf^ 
Hiit.  Bib,),  Mason  Good  {Book  o/Job  translated),  Mi- 
chaelis  {Supp,  1297),  and  RosenmtUler  (ąooting  Micha- 
elis  in  not,  ad  Bockart  Hieroz,  iii,  738)  haye  done,  that 
the  whale  is  not  found  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  Orca 
gUuUator  (Gray) — ^the  grampus  mentioned  by  Lee— the 
Phjfsalus  antiguorum  (Gray),  or  the  Rorquai  de  la  Mid^ 
terranie  (Cuyier),  are  not  unconmion  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean (Fischer,  Synops,  Mamm,  p.  525,  and  LacepMe, 
H.  N,  de*  Cetac  p.  1 15),  and  in  ancient  times  the  speciea 
may  haye  been  morę  numerona**  (Smith).  See  Whale. 
The  word  crocodile  does  not  occur  in  the  AutłuTerai, 
although  ita  Greek  form  KpoKÓiiiKoc  is  foond  in  tbe 
Sept.  (Ley.  xl,  29,  where  for  the  ''  tortoise,"  23t,  it  has 

cpocó^f  lAoc  x'P^<><^oC)  Vulg.  croeodUui) ;  but  there  is  no 
speciflc  word  in  the  Hebrew  ci  which  it  is  the  acknowl- 
edged  representatiye.  **  Bochart  (iii,  769,  edit.  Rosen- 
mttUer)  aaya  that  the  Talmodista  uae  the  word  Hnfotkdm 
to  denote  the  crocodile;  this,  howerer,  is  denied  by 
Lewysohn  {ZooL  dee  TWm.  p.  155^  866),  who  saya  Uiat 
in  the  Talmud  it  alwaya  denotes  a  wAÓ/^  and  neyer  a 
crocodiU,  For  the  Talmudical  fables  about  the  leyia- 
than, see  Lewysohn  (ZooL  det  Talnuy,  in  paasagea  re- 
ferred  to  aboye,  and  Buxtorf,  Lexioon  Chald,  Tabm.  &  ▼. 
in***!?"  (Smith).  Some  of  these  seem  to  be  allnded  to 
in  2  Esdr.  yi,  49, 52.  The  Egyptiana  called  it  łsmok  (aee 
Bunsen'8  yEgjfptens  SieUung,  i,  581),  the  Araba  name  it 
tanue  (compare  x^/W^f  Herod,  ii,  69) ;  but  Stiabo  saya 
that  the  Egyptian  crcKMMlile  was  known  by  the  name  nr- 
cAttf,  9ovxoc,  probably  referring  to  the  aacred  speciea). 
It  is  not  only  denoted  by  the  leiiaihan  of  Job  xli,  1,  bot 
probably  alao  by  the  tanma  d  Ezek.  xxix,  3 ;  xxxii,  2 
(compare  Isa.  xxvii,  1 ;  li,  9) ;  and  perbapa  by  the  reed' 
bea3t(n^\}  n?n,''spearmen'*)ofPte.lxyiii,80L  OtbeiB 
confound  the  leyiathan  with  the  orca  of  Pliny  (ix,  S\  Ł 
e.  probably  the  Phjfster  maerocepialut  of  linn.  (see  Th. 
Hase,  De  Letńathan  Jobi,  Brem.  1728) ;  Sehultena  midei^ 
stands  the  fabulous  dragon  {CommenL  ta  Job,  p.  1174 
sq. ;  compare  Oedmann,  SammL  iii,  1  są.) ;  not  to  dweil 
opon  the  supposed  identification  with  foasil  speciea  of 
lizards  (Koch,  in  Ludde's  ZeUachr^f.  rergleieh  Erdk, 
Magdeb.  1844).  In  the  detailed  description  of  Job  (eh. 
xU),  probably  "  the  Egyptian  crocodile  ia  depicted  in  all 
its  magnitude,  ferocity,  and  indolenoe,  such  aa  it  was  in 
early  days,  when  aa  yet  unconscious  of  the  power  of 
man,  and  only  individually  tamed  for  the  purposea  of  an 
imposture,  which  had  suffident  authority  to  intimidato 
the  public  and  protect  the  species,  under  the  sanctified 
pretext  that  it  was  a  type  of  pure  water,  and  an  emblem 
of  the  impoitance  of  irrigation ;  though  the  people  in 
generał  seem  eyer  to  haye  been  dispoeed  to  constder  it  a 
penoniflcation  of  the  destructiye  principle.  At  a  later 
period  the  Egyptiana,  probably  of  such  phicea  9»  Ten- 
t}Tis,  where  crocodiles  were  not  held  in  yeneration,  not 
only  hunted  and  siew  them,  but  it  appears  from  a  statua 
that  a  sort  of  Bestiarii  could  tamę  them  sufBciently  to 
perform  certain  exhibitions  mounted  on  their  backs. 
The  intense  musky  odór  of  its  flesh  must  have  rendered 
the  crocodile  at  all  timea  yery  nnpalatable  food,  bat 
breast-armor  was  madę  of  the  homy  and  ridged  parta 
of  its  back.  Yiewed  as  the  crocodile  of  the  Thebaid,  it 
is  not  elear  that  the  leyiathan  symbolieed  the  Pharaoh, 
or  was  a  type  of  Egypt,  any  morę  tban  of  aeveral  Ro- 
man colonies  (eyen  where  it  was  not  indigenoas,  as  at 
Nismes,  in  Gaul,  on  the  ancient  coins  of  which  the  fig- 
urę of  one  chained  occurs),  and  of  cities  in  Phoenidai 
Egypt,  and  other  parta  of  the  ooast  of  Africa.  During 
tbe  Koman  away  in  Egypt,  crocodiles  had  not  diaap- 
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peaied  in  the  Lower  Nile,  for  Seneca  and  othen  allude 
to  a  great  battle  foagbt  by  them  and  a  scbool  of  dolphins 
in  the  Heiadeotic  brancb  of  tbe  Delta.  During  tbe 
dedine  of  tbe  state  even  tbe  bippopotamiu  reappeaied 
ttboat  PcKińum,  and  was  sbot  at  in  tbe  17th  centtuy 
(BadziTfl).  In  tbe  time  of  tbe  Gnisades  crocodiles  were 
Ibiind  in  tbe  Crocodilon  iiTer  of  early  writers,  and  in 
the  Crooodilorom  lactw,  stUl  called  Moiat  el-Temsab, 
whicb  appear  to  be  tbe  Keneoa  lirer  and  marsb,  tbree 
miles  aoath  of  Onsarea,  tbongb  tbe  natnre  of  tbe  local- 
ity  ia  moet  appropriate  at  Nabi^  Anaf  or  el-Haddar" 
(kitto).  (For  a  fuU  aocoant  of  tbe  treatment  of  the 
crocodile  and  itB  worsbip  in  Egypt,  see  Wilkinaon'8  i4fic. 
Egypi,  i,  243  8q.).     See  Rahab. 

Moet  of  the  popnlar  aecounts  of  tbe  crocodile  haye 
been  taken  from  tbe  American  alligator,  a  smaller  ani- 
mal,  but  very  similar  in  ies  babita  to  the  tme  crocodile. 
See  generaUy  Herod,  ii,  68  flq. ;  Diod.  Sic.  i,  85;  ^ian, 
HisL  Amm^Yf  23;  xvii,  6;  xii,  15^  Ammianos  MarcelL 
xxii,  15;  Hanelqiiist,  7Viar.  p.  844  8q.^  Pococke,  Eaat, 
i,  dOl  flq. ;  Oken,  Naturffe$ckkkiey  III,  ii,  829  8q. ;  GuWer, 
Amm.KiiiffiL ii,  21 ;  Tbom,  in  tbe  ŃaUe  JCneyUop.  xxi, 
456  8q.-,  Bochart,  Hieroz.  iii,  787  8q.t  Oedmann,  iii,  1 
aq. ;  viy  53  8q. ;  AmuUes  du  Muteum  dkistoire  natur.  voL 
ix,  X  t  Hinntoli,  Trap.  p.  246 «  KoaenmUUer,  A  Uertkumsk 
rv,  ii,  244  aq.;  Denon,  Tra9,  p.  291 ;  Korden,  Rei§ef  p. 
802.     Compk  Gbooodiłje. 

Łeri  ben-Gharaon.    See  RALBAa 

Iie^l,  David,  a  noted  Engitsh  Jewiah  writer,  was 
bora  at  London  in  1740.  He  was  a  batter  by  profession, 
bot  ardently  deroted  himaelf  to  tbe  study  of  Jewish  lit- 
eratare,  and  gained  great  reputation  by  eereral  leanied 
publicationa,  of  which  the  principal  is  his  Lingua  Sacra, 
m.  dictionaiy  and  grammar  of  tbe  Hebrew,  Gbaldee,  and 
Talmndic  dialects  (London,  1785-89, 8  toIb.  8vo).  He 
WTote  alao  Diaterłaiions  on  (he  Prophecies  of  the  Old 
Tetiammt  (1793,  2  toIs.  8vo)  t—De/ence  ofths  Old  Tea- 
tame^j  m  LetterSf  in  answcr  to  Thomas  Paine^s  Agtof 
Rtamm  (1797,  8vo).  Leyi  died  in  1799.  See  Lyson^s 
ElnTifons,  anp.  vol.  European  Magazine  (1799) ;  London 
Gemt.  Mag.  (1801) ;  Allibone,  Diet.  o/BriL  and  Amer, 
A  utkors,  ToL  ii,  8.  y. 

Iie'Villg8,  NoAH,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Metbodist  Epia- 
eopal  minister,  was  bora  in  Gbesbire  Gounty,  N.  H., 
Sept.  29, 1796,  and  early  iemoved  to  Troy,  N.  T.;  waa 
coorerted  abont  1812 ;  entered  tbe  New  York  Gonference 
in  1818;  waa  sUUoned  at  New  York  in  1827-8  ^  at 
Brooklyn  in  1829^30;  at  New  Haven  in  1831-2 ;  at  Al- 
baay  in  1833  ^  on  Troy  District  in  1838  -,  in  1843  at  Yes* 
tiy  Street,  New  York ;  in  1844  was  finally  elected  finan- 
ciał  aecretary  of  tbe  American  BiUe  Society.  He  died 
at  Cincinnati  Jan.  9, 1849.  In  early  Ufe  bis  advantages 
lor  edttcation  were  limited,  but  the  yigor  of  hia  mind 
and  untiring  effort  borę  him  above  all  obatadea,  and  be 
hwame  one  of  the  moet  popular  and  useful  mimsters  of 
hia  time.  Duiing  his  eigbteen  pastorał  appointmenta. 
Dr.  Leyings  is  aaid  to  haye  **  preached  nearly  4000  ser- 
BMHia,  deliyered  65  addresses  and  orationa,  and  to  haye 
traydled  oyer  no  less  than  36,500  miles.  He  also  de- 
liyeicd  275  addiesses  for  the  American  BiUe  Society." 
He  waa  an  earnest  and  aocompliabed  minister;  many 
Bonla  were  conyerted  under  bis  labon ;  and  ta  a  platform 
apeaker  he  had  few  equa]a  amongst  the  ministry  of  bis 
Mgc^^-Con/.  Min.  iy,  827 ;  Meik.  Qu.  JUv.  1849,  p.  515. 

IieTirata  (from  the  law-Latin  term  lenr,  a  Aic«- 
bamTs  brotker)f  the  name  applied  to  an  andent  usage 
of  the  Hebcewa  (Gen.  xxxyiii,  8  Bq.),  reordained  by  Mo- 
aes  (Deot.  xxy,  5-10;  comp.  Josephus,  Ant.  iy,  8,  23; 
Hatt  xxii,  24  8q.),  that  wben  an  Israelite  died  without 
leayiag  małe  iame,  hia  brocher  (D3^,  jroftom',  wbich  was 
the  spedflc  term  applied  to  tbis  relation),  resident  witb 
htm,  waa  compelled  to  many  the  widów,  and  continne 
hia  deceaaed  brDther'8  family  througb  the  first-bom  son 
ianing  from  soch  nnion  aa  the  helr  of  the  former  bns- 
baad  (comp.  JoL  Afric  in  Ensebius,  Hitt.  Ev,  i,  7).  If 
he  via  imwiUing  to  do  ao,  he  oould  only  be  released 


from  the  obligation  by  undergoiog  a  species  of  insult 
(Deut.  xxy,  9).  This  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Kuth 
(cb.  iii,  iy),  wbere,  howeyer,  as  an  estate  was  inyolyed, 

Boaz  is  styled  by  a  different  term  (b^k,  an  OBtngar)^ 
Tbe  Talmud  contains  a  yeiy  subtile  expo8ition  of  tbia 
Btatute  (see  Mishna,  Jebamotky  iii,  1 ;  comp.  Ed^j.  iy,  8, 
on  Deut.  xxy,  9 ;  see  also  Jebam.  xii,  6;  comp.  Seldien, 
Uxor  Hebr.  i,  12 ;  Gans,  EkartdO,  i,  167  są.).  The  higb- 
priest  appears  to  haye  been  firee  fiom  this  law  (Ley.  xxi, 
18),  and  there  must  doubtless  haye  been  otber  exoep-> 
tions,  eepecially  in  tbe  case  of  aged  persona  and  pros- 
elytes  (if iahna,  Jeftom.  xi,  2).  A  similar  law  preyaib 
among  the  natiyes  of  Gentral  Asia  (Bernary,  p.  84  8q.; 
Niebnhr,  Betchr.  p.  70 ;  Beigeron,  Yogagetf  i,  28)  and 
Abyssinia  (Brnoe,  Trav.  ii,  228),  and  traoes  of  it  existed 
among  tbe  andent  Italians  (Diod.  Sic.  xii,  18).  Tbia 
law  no  doubt  originated  in  the  loye  of  oibpring,  proyer- 
bially  strong  in  the  Eastera  boeom,  which  sought  thia 
method  at  once  of  perpetoating  a  deceased  per8on's 
name  and  of  procuring  progeny  for  the  widów  (Jahn'B 
ArdueoL  §  157).  See  KniSMA2C.  The  law,  howeyer, 
waa  unque8tionably  attended  with  great  inconyenicnces, 
for  a  man  cannot  but  think  it  tbe  most  unpleaaant  of  all 
necesaties  if  he  most  many  a  woman  whom  he  bas  not 
cbosen  himself.  Tbua  we  find  that  the  brother  in  some 
instances  bad  no  indination  for  any  such  maniage  (Gen* 
xxxyiii;  Ruth  iy),  and  stumbled  at  this,  that  the  first 
son  produced  from  it  could  not  belong  to  him.  Whether 
a  second  son  might  foUow  and  continua  in  liie  waa  yeiy 
uncertain^  and  among  a  people  who  so  highly  priaed 
genealogical  immortality  of  name,  it  was  a  gieat  bard- 
ship  for  «  man  to  be  obliged  to  procuie  it  for  a  penoa 
already  dead,  and  to  run  the  riak  meanwhile  of  losing  it 
bimselT.  Nor  waa  thia  law  yery  much  in  fayor  of  the 
morals  of  the  otber  Bex ;  for,  not  to  speak  of  Tamar, 
who,  in  refersnoe  to  it,  oonceiyed  berself  justified  in  hay 
ing  recourse  to  most  improper  oonduct,  it  may  be  oIk 
seryed  that  what  Ruth  did  (iii,  6-9),  in  order  to  obtain 
for  a  busband  the  person  whom  ehe  aooonnted  aa  the 
nearest  kinaman  of  ber  deceased  busband,  Is,  to  say  the 
least,  by  no  means  conformable  to  that  modesty  and  del- 
icacy  which  we  look  for  in  tbe  otber  sex.  A  wise  and 
good  legislator  could  acarcdy  haye  been  indined  to  pat- 
ronize  any  such  law;  but  then  it  is  not  adyisable  direct- 
ly  to  attack  an  inyeterate  point  of  honor,  becaose,  in 
such  a  case,  for  the  moet  part  notbing  is  gained;  and  \sk 
the  present  instance,  aa  the  point  of  honor  placed  im« 
mortality  of  name  entirdy  in  a  man's  leaying  descend- 
ants  behind  him,  it  was  so  fayorable  to  tbe  increase  of 
population  that  it  merited  some  degree  of  forbearance 
and  tenderaess.  Moses  therefore  left  the  Isradites  still 
in  posseasion  of  thdr  established  right,  but,.at  the  same 
time,  he  studied  as  much  as  possible  to  guaid  against 
ita  rigor  and  eyil  effecŁs  by  Umitlng  and  moderating  ita 
operation  in  yarious  respects.  In  Uie  first  place,  be  ex- 
pressly  probibited  the  marriage  of  a  brother^a  widów  if 
there  were  cbildren  of  his  own  aliye.  Before  tbis  time, 
brotbers  were  probably  in  the  practice  of  considering  a 
brother*s  widów  as  part  of  tbe  inheritanoe,  and  of  ap- 
propriating  her  to  themsdyes,  if  unable  to  buy  a  wife, 
as  the  Mongols  do,  so  that  this  was  a  yery  neoessary 
prohibition.  Yor tnucouaorpnBtumptitmsinthorOffrhora 
a  wife  can  regard  as  her  futurę  busband,  ia  rather  a  dan- 
gerous  neigbbor  for  her  present  one'8  honor-  and  if  she 
happen  to  ooncdye  any  predilection  for  tbe  yonnger 
brother,  ber  husband,  particularly  łn  a  aoutbera  dimate, 
will  hardly  be  secure  from  tbe  risk  of  poison.  In  the 
second  place,  Moses  allowed,  and,  indeed,  enjoined  the 
brother  to  many  the  widów  of  his  cbildless  brother; 
but  if  be  was  not  disposed  to  do  so,  he  did  not  abeolutdy 
compd  him,  but  lefl  him  an  easy  means  of  riddance,  for 
he  had  only  to  dedare  in  conrt  that  he  had  no  indina- 
tion to  many  her,  and  then  be  waa  at  liberty.  Tbis,  it 
is  trae,  Bubjected  bim  to  a  punishment,  wbich  at  flrst  ap- 
pears suiBciently  seyere— the  dighted  widów  had  a  right 
to  reyile  him  in  court  as  much  as  shepleaaed;  and  from 
his  pnlling  ofT  hia  shoe  and  deliyeiing  it  to  the  widow» 
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be  reoeived  the  appellation  of  Bareaole,  which  anybody 
might  apply  to  him  withouŁ  being  lUble  to  a  prosecu- 
tion.  But  thia  ioflicŁion  was,  after  all,  mercly  nominał, 
and  W6  find  that  it  did  not  pievent  tbe  rejecdon  of  tbe 
widów  when  there  waa  a  dedded  aversion  to  it  on  the 
part  of  the  8amving  relatiye  (Rath  iy,  8).  The  law, 
howerer,  only  extended  to  a  brother  living  in  the  same 
oity  or  country,  not  to  one  rcaiding  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance.  Nor  did  it  affect  a  brother  haying  aiready  a 
wife  of  his  own.  At  least,  if  it  had  its  origin  in  thia, 
that  by  reason  of  the  price  reąuired  for  a  wife,  oflen 
only  one  brother  could  many,  and  the  others  alao  wiahed 
to  do  the  same,  it  could  only  affect  such  as  were  unmar- 
ried }  and  in  the  two  instances  that  occur  in  Genesis  (eh. 
xxxyiii)  and  Ruth  (eh.  iv),  we  find  the  brother-in-law, 
whoee  duty  it  was  to  many,  apprehenaiye  of  its  proying 
hurtful  to  himaelf  and  his  inheritance,  which  could 
hardly  haye  been  the  case  if  he  had  preyiously  had  an- 
other  wife,  or  (bot  that  was  at  least  expensiye)  could 
have  taken  one  of  his  own  choicc.  When  there  was 
DO  brother  aliye,  or  when  he  declined  the  duty,  the 
leyirate  law,  as  we  see  from  the  case  of  Ruth,  eztended 
to  the  nearest  relation  of  the  deoeased  hortiand,  as, 
for  instance,  to  his  patemal  uncle  or  nephew;  so  that 
at  last  eyen  ąuite  remote  kinsmen,  in  ddault  of  nearer 
ones,  might  be  obliged  to  nndertake  it.  Boaz  does  not 
appear  to  haye  been  yeiy  nearly  related  to  Ruth,  as  he 
did  not  so  much  as  know  who  she  was  when  he  met  her 
gleaning  in  the  fielda.  Nor  did  she  know  that  he  was 
any  relation  to  her  until  apprised  of  it  by  her  mother- 
in-law.  Among  the  Jews  of  the  present  day  leyirate 
marriages  haye  entirely  ceased,  so  much  so  that  in  the 
marriage  oontracts  of  the  yery  poorest  people  among 
them  it  is  generally  stipulated  that  the  bridegroom*8 
brother  sbaU  abandon  aU  those  rights  to  the  bride  to 
which  he  could  lay  claim  by  the  law  in  ąuestion  (Mi- 
ehaeUs,  Mos,  Bedii.  ii,  197  8q.).  See  Perizon.  De  coMłi- 
tułione  div.  mper  drfuncU  fratrit  uxore  ducenda  (HaL 
1742) ;  F.  Bemary,  De  HebrtBor,  lemratu  (Berlin,  1835) ; 
J.  M.  Redslob,  Die  Lemrattche  bei  den  HebrSem  (Leip- 
sic,  1836) ;  C  W.  F.  Walch,  De  Uge  lerir,  adfratres  non 
germ.  ted  tribulet  referenda  (Gotting.  1763) ;  HUllman, 
Staat9ver/,  d.  Israełj  p,  190  sq. ;  Rauschenbusch,  De  hge 
Uffiratua  (Gotting.  1765).    See  Marihaor. 

Łe^yis  (AcTirc)»  given  (1  Esdr.  ix,  14)  as  a  proper 
name,  but  meanlng  simply  a  LerUe,  as  correctly  ren- 
dered  in  the  parallel  Hebrew  passage  (Ezra  x,  15). 

Levi80]i,  MoRDECAi  GuMFEL,  a  leamed  JewLsh  phy- 
sician  and  commentator,  was  bom  and  educated  at  Ber- 
lin, where  he  was  fellow-student  of  the  cełebrated  phi- 
losopher  Moses  Mendelssohn.  He  ailerwards  remoyed 
to  London,  and  was  physician  in  one  of  the  hospitals 
(1790);  was  then  nominated  by  Giistayus  III,  of  Swe- 
den,  to  a  professorial  chair  in  Upsala.  In  1781  he  re- 
tumed  to  his  native  place,  but  left  again  three  years 
later  for  Hamburg,  where  he  died  Februaiy  10, 1797. 
HIb  works  illustratiye  of  the  Bibie  are  A  CommaUary  on 
EccUtiasłes,  called  nbjiZ)  rnsin,  dedicatod  to  Gusta- 
yus  III  (Hamburg,  1784).  This  elaborate  work  is  pre- 
ceded  by  fiye  introductions,  which  respectiyely  treat  on 
the  Import  of  the  book,  the  appropriateneas  of  its  name, 
Hebrew  synonjrmes,  loots,  the  yćrb  and  its  infiexions, 
the  names  of  the  Deity,  on  the  design  of  the  Bibie,  etc ; 
whereupon  foUows  the  Hebrew  text  with  a  double  com- 
mentaiy :  one  explaina  the  words  and  their  connection, 
and  the  other  giyes  an  expoBition  of  the  argument  of  the 
book :— ii  Treatite  on  Iloly  Scripture,  pnblished  at  the 
reque8t  of  the  king  of  Sweden  (Lond.  1770) : — A  Treałise 
on  the  PeniaUuch,  the  Prophets^  and  the  Talmud,  entiUed 

niiba  nnaia  nbo  (Hamb.1797):— ii  ndn-ew  Lexicon, 

called  D'*O^Vn  i^A  Work  on  Hebrew  8ynomfme$,  en- 
titled  D*^fi)^*^3il  ^&D : — and  a  BArew  Grammar,  called 
h«inn  tS^^pn  "^TT.  The  last  three  works  have  not 
as  yet  been  published.  See  FUrst,  Bibiiotheca  Judaica, 
"\  238  8q. ;  Kitto,  Cydop.  BibL  Lit,  yoL  ii,  s.  y. 


Łe'vite  (**?^"ia,  «>»  o/Len,  or  simply  '^i^Len, 
for  '^}i^,  Dent.  xii,  18;  Judg.  xyii,  9, 11  ^  xyiii,  3;  uao- 
ally  in  the  plur.  and  with  the  art.  Q*^^|ł^>n ;  Sept.  Ac9- 
irat),  a  patronymic  title  which,  besides  denoting  aU  tbe 
descendants  of  the  tribe  of  Leyi  (Exod.  vi,  25 ,  Ley.  xxv, 
32,  etc. ;  Numb.  xxxv,  2 ;  Josh.  xxi,  3, 41),  is  the  dia- 
tinctiye  title  of  that  portion  of  it  which  was  set  apart 
for  the  subordinate  offices  of  the  sanctuaiy,  to  aasist  the 
other  and  smaller  portion  of  their  own  tiibe,  inyested 
with  the  superior  functions  of  the  hierarchy  (1  Kinga 
viii,  4 ;  Ezra  ii,  70 ,  John  i,  19,  etc),  and  this  is  the  mean- 
ing  which  has  perpetuated  itaelf.  Sometimcs,  again,  it 
is  added  as  an  epithet  of  the  smaller  portion  of  the  tribe^ 
and  we  read  of  *'the  priests  the  Leyites**  (Joah.  iii,  8; 
Ezek.  xliy,  15).  See  Pbiest.  In  describing  tbe  inati- 
tution  and  deyelopment  of  the  Leyitical  order,  we  ahaU 
treat  of  it  in  chronological  order,  availing  onnclyea 
largdy  of  the  artides  in  Kitto's  and  Smith'8  Didionariet, 

I.  From  the  Exode  tiU  the  ifonardly.— Thła  is  the 
most  interesting  and  important  period  in  tbe  histoir  of 
the  Leyitical  order,  and  In  describing  it  we  most  fii^  of 
all  tracę  the  caose  which  called  It  into  exiateiicc. 

1.  Origin  and  Intłiłution  ofthe  Leeiiical  Order,    The 
absence  of  all  reference  to  the  oonsecratcd  character 
of  the  Leyites  in  the  book  of  Genesis  is  noticeabla 
enough.     The  prophecy  ascribed  to  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix, 
5-7)  was  indeed  fulfilled  with  aingnlar  predsion,  but  the 
terms  of  the  prophecy  are  hardly  such  aa  would  haye 
been  framed  by  a  later  writer,  after  the  tribe  had  gained 
its  8ubsequent  pre-eminencc    The  only  oocaaion  on 
which  the  patriarch  of  the  tribe  appean — the  masaacre 
of  the  Shechemites — ^may  indeed  have  contributed  to 
influence  the  history  of  his  descendants,  by  foetcring  in 
them  the  same  fierce,  wild  zeal  against  all  that  threat- 
ened  to  yiolate  the  purity  of  their  race,  but  generally 
what  strikes  us  is  the  absence  of  all  recognition  of  tbe 
later  character.    In  the  genealogy  of  Gen.  xlyi,  11,  in 
like  manner,  the  list  does  not  go  lower  down  than  tbe 
three  sons  of  Leyi,  and  they  are  giyen  in  the  order  of 
their  birth,  not  in  that  which  would  haye  correaponded 
to  the  official  superiority  of  the  Kohathites.    There  are 
no  signs,  again,  that  the  tribe  of  Leyi  had  any  apedal 
pre-eminence  oyer  the  others  during  the  £g}^ptian  bond- 
agc     As  tracing  its  descent  from  Leah,  it  would  take 
its  place  among  the  six  chief  tribes  sprang  from  the 
wiyes  of  Jacob,  and  share  with  them  a  recognised  sope^ 
riority  oyer  those  that  borę  the  namcs  of  the  sons  of 
Bilhah  and  Zilpah.     Within  the  tribe  itself  there  are 
some  slight  tokcns  that  the  Kohathites  were  gaining  the 
first  place    The  classification  of  £xod.  yi,  16-25  givea 
to  that  section  of  the  tribe  four  dans  or  honses,  whtle 
those  of  Gershon  and  Merari  haye  but  two  each.     To  it 
bdonged  the  house  of  Amram,  and  **  Aaron  the  Lerite" 
(Exod.  iy,  14)  is  spoken  of  as  one  to  whom  the  people 
woiild  be  Bure  to  listen.    He  married  the  daughter  of  tbe 
chief  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Exod.  yi,  23).    The  woric  ac- 
complished  by  him,  and  by  his  yet  greater  brother,  would 
naturally  tend  to  giye  prominence  to  the  family  and  tbe 
tribe  to  which  they  belonged,  but  as  yet  there  are  no 
traces  of  a  caste-character,  no  signs  of  any  mtention  to 
establish  a  hereditary  priesthood.    Up  to  this  time  the 
Israelites  had  worshipped  the  God  of  thdr  fathers  afler 
their  fathers*  manner.    The  first-bom  of  the  people  were 
the  priests  of  the  people.    The  eldest  son  of  each  house 
inherited  the  priestly  officc    His  youth  roade  him,  in 
his  father^s  hfetime,  the  represcntatiye  of  the  purity 
which  was  connected  from  the  beginning  with  the 
thought  of  worship  (Ewald,  A  lierlkum,  p.  278,  and  compu 
Priest).     It  was  apparently  with  this  as  their  anoes- 
tral  worship  that  the  Isradites  came  np  out  of  Egypt. 
The  "young  men"  of  the  sons  of  Israd  offer  lacrifioee 
(Exod.  xxiy,  5).    They,  we  may  infer,  are  the  prieata 
who  remain  with  the  people  while  Moees  ascends  tbe 
heights  of  Sinai  (xix,  22-24).    They  repreaentcd  tbe 
truth  that  the  whole  people  were  *'a  kingdom  of  priests"* 
(xix,  G).    Neither  they,  nor  the  ''officeis  and  jodgeat* 
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•ppołnted  to  amstMoses  io  admioisteiing  Jiudoe  (xTiii, 
25),  are  connected  in  any  ipecial  manner  with  the  tribe 
of  Levi.  The  fint  step  towaids  a  change  waa  madę  in 
the  inadtution  of  a  bereditaiy  priesthood  in  the  lamily 
of  Aaroo  doring  the  fint  withdrawal  of  Moees  to  the 
nlitude  of  Sinai  (xxviii,  1).  ThiB,  however,  waa  one 
thlng;  it  was  qmte  another  to  set  apart  a  wbole  tribe 
of  larael  as  a  priestly  caste.  The  dhections  given  for 
the  coustmction  of  the  tabemade  imply  no  pre-emi- 
nenoe  of  the  Lerites.  The  chief  worlcers  in  it  are  from 
the  tńbes  of  Judab  and  Dan  (Exod.  xxxt,  2-6).  The 
iiext  exto>8ion  of  the  idea  of  the  priesthcŃod  grew  out 
of  the  terrible  cńais  of  £xod.  xxxii.  If  the  Lerites  had 
been  sbaiers  in  the  sin  of  the  golden  calf,  they  were,  at 
any  ratę,  the  foremost  to  rally  round  their  leader  when 
he  called  on  them  to  help  him  in  stemming  the  progress 
of  the  eyiL  Then  came  that  terrible  consecration  of 
themselyes,  when  every  mau  was  against  his  son  and 
against  his  brother,  and  the  offering  with  which  they 
fiUed  their  hands  (D37!)  ^H^p,  £xod.  xxxii,  29 ;  comp. 
£xod.  xxviii,  41)  was  the  blood  of  their  nearest  of  kin. 
The  tribe  stood  forth  separata  and  apart,  reoognising 
eTen  in  this  stem  work  the  spiritual  aa  higher  than  the 
Batora],  and  therefore  coonted  worthy  to  be  the  repre- 
aenutive  of  the  ideał  life  of  the  people,  ^  an  Israel  with- 
in  an  Israel"  (Ewald,  AUerthum,  p.  279),  chosen  in  its 
higher  lepiesentatires  to  offer  incense  and  bnmt^sacri- 
lioe  before  the  Lord  (Deat.  xxxiii,  9, 10),  not  without  a 
share  in  the  gloiy  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim  that  were 
woni  by  the  prince  and  chieftain  of  the  tribe.  From 
this  time,  aocordingly,  they  occupied  a  distinct  posidon. 
£xperienoe  had  shown  how  easily  the  people  might  fali 
back  into  idolatiy— how  neoessary  it  was  that  there 
ahonld  be  a  body  of  men,  an  onfer,  numerically  laige, 
and,  when  the  people  were  in  their  promised  home, 
«qiia]Iy  dilTused  throiąghoat  the  country,  as  attestators 
and  goardians  of  the  tnith.  Without  this  the  individ- 
oaliam  of  the  older  worship  would  have  been  fmitful  in 
aa  OTer-muldplying  idolatry.  The  tribe  of  Levi  was 
therefore  to  take  the  place  of  that  earlier  priesthood  of 
the  first-bom  aa  representadyes  of  the  holiness  of  the 
people. 

The  tabeniacle,  with  its  extensive  and  regular  sacri- 
ficial  senrice,  which  reąuired  a  special  priesUy  order  reg- 
nlariy  to  perform  the  higher  funodons  of  the  sanctoary, 
was  the  special  oocasion  which  also  called  into  beiog  the 
Leridcal  staff  to  aid  the  priests  in  their  arduous  task, 
inasmoch  as  the  primitive  and  patriarchal  modę  of  wor- 
ahip  which  obtained  till  the  erection  of  the  tabemade, 
and  according  to  which  the  first-bom  of  all  IsmeUtes 
perfonned  the  priesUy  offices  (comp.  Exod.  xxiv,  5  with 
zix,  24,  and  see  First-bobn),  conld  not  be  pcrpetuated 
imderthe  newly-oiganized  congregational  service  with- 
out interfering  with  the  domestic  relations  of  the  people. 
It  was  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  to  secure  greater  effi- 
óency  in  the  sacred  offices,  that  the  religioua  primogen- 
itore  was  conferred  upon  tbc  tribe  of  L^vi,  which  were 
benoeforth  to  give  their  undivided  attention  to  the  re- 
quireoients  of  the  sanctuary  (Numb.  iii,  11-13).  The 
tribe  of  Łevi  were  selected  because  they  had  manifested 
a  very  extraordinary  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  (£xod. 
xxxii,  26,  etc.),  had  already  obtained  a  part  of  this  re- 
ligiotts  primogenitore  by  the  institution  of  the  hered- 
itary  priesthood  in  the  family  of  Aaron  (Exod.  xxviii, 
1),  and  because,  as  the  tribe  to  which  Moses  and  Aaron 
beloaged,  they  wóuld  most  naturally  support  and  pro- 
mote  tbe  institotions  of  the  lawgiver.  To  effect  this 
trsnsfer  of  office,  the  first-bom  males  of  all  the  other 
tribes  and  all  the  Leyites  were  ordercd  to  be  numbered, 
fiom  the  age  of  one  month  and  npwards;  and  when  it 
was  foond  that  the  former  were  22,273,  and  the  latter 
32,000  (see  below),  it  was  arranged  that  22,000  of  tbe 
firśt-bora  should  be  replaced  by  the  22,000  Levites,  that 
tbe  273  first-bom  who  were  in  exce8s  of  the  Levites 
śhould  be  redeemed  at  the  ratę  of  five  sbekels  each,  be- 
ing  the  legał  sum  (pr  the  redemption  of  tbe  first-bom 
diild  (Nomb.  xyiii,  16),  snd  that  the  1865  sbekels  be 


given  to  Aaron  and  his  sons  as  a  oompensation  for  the 
odd  persons  who,  as  first-bom,  belonged  to  Jehovah.  As 
to  the  difficulty  how  to  decide  which  of  the  firet-bom 
should  be  redeemed  by  paying  this  money,  and  which 
should  be  exchanged  for  the  Levite8,  sińce  it  was  natu- 
ral  for  everj'  one  to  wish  to  escape  thb  expense,  the 
Midrash  {On  Numb,  iii,  17)  and  the  Talmud  relate  that 
"Moses  wrote  on  22,000  tickets  LerUe  ("^ib  ",3), and  on 
273  Five  Shekeli  (D'^^pD  IS^n),  mixed  them  all  up, 
put  them  into  a  ressel,  and  tben  bid  every  Israelitc  to 
draw  one.  Ue  who  took  out  one  with  Letite  on  it  waa 
redeemed  by  a  Levite,  and  be  who  drew  one  with  łtv« 
Shekels  on  it  had  to  be  redeemed  by  payment  of  this 
sum"  {Sanhedrin,  17,  a).  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
this  andent  tradidon.  It  was  further  ordained  that  the 
cattle  which  the  Levites  then  happened  to  possess  should 
be  oonsidered  as  equiv8lent  to  all  the  fińt-born  catde 
which  all  the  Israelites  had,  without  their  being  num- 
bered and  exchanged  one  for  one,  as  in  tbe  case  of  the 
human  beings  (Numb.  iii,  41-^1),  so  that  the  firstUngs 
should  not  now  be  given  to  the  priest,  or  be  redeemed, 
which  the  Isradites  were  hereafler  reąuired  to  do 
(Numb.  xviii,  15).  In  this  way  the  Levites  obtained  a 
sacrifldal  as  well  as  a  priesdy  character.  They  for  the 
first-bom  of  men,  and  their  catde  for  the  firstlings  of 
beasts,  fulfilled  the  idea  that  had  been  asserted  at  the 
time  of  the  destraction  of  the  first-bom  of  Egypt  (Exod. 
xiii,  12, 13). 

There  is  a  discrepancy  between  the  total  number  of 
the  Levites,  which  is  given  in  Numb.  iii,  39  as  22,000, 
and  the  separate  number  of  the  three  divisions  which 
is  given  in  verses  22,  28,  and  34,  as  follows :  Gershon- 
ites,7500+Kohadute8,  8600 +Merarites,  6200=22,800. 
Compare  also  verBe  46,  where  it  is  said  that  the  22,273 
first-bom  exceeded  the  total  number  of  LeviteB  by  278. 
The  Talmud  {Bechoroth,  5,  a)  and  the  Jewish  commen* 
tators,  who  are  followed  by  most  Christian  expo6itor8, 
siibmit  that  the  300  surplus  Levites  were  the  first-bom 
of  this  tribe,  who,  as  such,  could  not  be  substituted  for 
the  first-bom  of  the  other  tribes,  and  therefore  were 
omitted  from  the  totaL  To  this,  however,  it  is  objected 
that  if  such  an  exempdon  of  first-bom  hid  been  intend- 
ed,  the  text  would  have  cont&ined  some  intimadon  of  it, 
whereas  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  oontext  to  indi- 
cate  it.  Houbigant  therefore  suggests  that  a  b  bas  drop- 
ped  out  of  the  word  Vbtt9  in  ver8e  28,  making  it  1812},  and 
that  by  retaining  the  former  word  we  obtain  8300  instead 
of  8600,  which  remove8  all  the  difficulty.  Philippson, 
Keil,  and  others  adopt  this  explanadon.  The  number  of 
tbe  first-bom  appears  dispropordonatdy  smali  as  com- 
pared  with  the  popnladon.  It  most  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  condidons  to  be  fulfilled  were  that 
they  should  be  at  once  (1)  the  first  child  of  the  father, 
(2)  the  first  child  of  the  mother,  and  (3)  males.  (Com- 
pare on  this  ąuestion,  and  on  that  of  the  diiTerenoe  of 
numbers,  Kurtz,  Hittoty  ofthe  Old  CotenaMy  iii,  201.) 

2.  DkfuioH  ofthe  Tribe  o/Levi.—Aa  different  funcdona 
were  assigned  to  the  separate  houses  of  the  Levidcal 
branch  ofthe  tribe,  to  which  frcąuent  references  are 
madę,  we  subjoin  the  following  table  from  £xod.  vi,  16- 
25,  italicizing  the  Aaronie  or  priesdy  branch  in  order  to 
fadlitate  these  references. 

rG»«.o»  {|;t'k 

f  Amram  ^^«««  \Ithamar. 
<Moees. 

{Korab. 
Nepheg. 
Zlthri. 
Hebron. 

(Młshael. 
^Uzziel  sElzaphan. 

(Zithri. 
JMahalł. 
'iMoshL 

N.B.— Those  mentioned  In  tbe  abova  list  are  hj  no 
means  the  only  descendants  of  Levi  in  their  respective 
generaUons,  as  is  evldent  from  the  &ct  that,  tbongh  no 
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BODB  of  Łibni,  Shimei,  Hebron,  etc.,  are  here  siTeD,  yet 
mentlou  is  inade  in  Namb.  itf.  21,  of  "  the  famtly  or  the 
libuitefl  and  the  family  of  tbe  Snlmeltes ;"  In  Nnmb.  zxvl, 
28,  of  "  tbe  family  of  the  Łlbnlteii ;"  and  In  Nnmb.  iii,  27 : 
zxvi,68,  of  "the  family  of  the  Hebronltes;"  whilet  in  1 
Chroń,  sczill,  aeyeral  aons  of  these  men  are  mentio&ed  by 
name.  Again,  no  sona  of  Mahall  and  Hnahl  are  Kiven. 
and  yet  they  appear  in  Nnmb.  iii  aa  fathera  of  Cimilfes  or 
the  Levitea.  Tne  design  of  the  genealogy  in  ąnestion  Is 
simply  to  gi^e  the  peaigreea  orMosea  and  Aaron,  and 


some  other  prindpaf  heada  of  the  family  of  LeTi,  aa  is  ex- 

J^reasly  stated  in  J^od.  vi,  2S :  "  Theae  are  the  heads  of  the^ 
iathera  of  the  LeTltes  according  to  their  families."  In 
theae  heada  all  the  other  membera  of  their  fkmllies  were 
indnded,  according  to  the  prlnciple  lald  down  in  1  Chroń, 
zziii,  11 :  "  Therefore  they  were  in  one  reckoning.  accord- 
ing to  their  father'8  honae.*'  Some  names  are  also  men- 
tioned  for  a  special  pnrpoae,  e.  g.  the  oona  of  Ishar,  on  ac- 
connt  of  Koran,  who  waa  the  leader  of  the  rebellion  against 
Hoeea.  Theae  obsenrationa  afford  an  anawer  to  a  conaid- 
erable  extent  to  the  condnaiona  of  bishop  Colenao  npon 
the  nnmber  of  the  ŁcTitea  {The  PenUtUueh  and  ths  Book 
ąfjothua  eriHeaUy  ezaminea,  i,  107-118). 

It  will  thus  be  aeen  that  the  Leritical  order  comprisea 
the  whole  of  the  deacendantB  of  Geishon  and  Merari, 
and  thoee  of  Kohath  thiough  Izhar  and  Uzziel,  as  well 
aa  through  Amnm^B  second  aon,  Moaea  \  whilat  Aaron, 
Axnriim's  fiist  son,  and  hb  issue,  constitute  the  priestly 
oider.  It  must  here  be  remarked  that,  thougb  Kohath 
is  the  aeoond  in  point  of  age  and  order,  yet  his  family 
will  be  found  to  occupy  the  first  position,  because  they 
are  the  neorest  of  kin  to  the  prieata. 

S,  Age  and  Oualificatiansjbr  Lemtical  Serrice. — ^The 
only  qualification  for  active  aendce  specified  in  the  Mo- 
aaic  law  is  maturę  age,  which  in  Numb.  iy,  8, 28, 80, 89, 
43, 47  is  sald  to  be  fitom  thirty  to  fifty,  whUst  in  Numb. 
viii,  24, 25  it  iB  said  to  commence  at  twetUy-fiot,  Yari- 
ona  attempts  have  been  madę  to  reconcile  these  two  ap- 
parently  contradictoiy  injunctions.  The  Talmud  {ChoL 
24,  a),  Bashi  (Camment.  ad  loc.),  and  Maimonides  (Jod 
Ba-Chezaka,  iii,  7, 3),  who  are  foUowed  by  some  Chris- 
tian oommentatora,  affirm  that  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
the  Levite8  attended  in  order  to  be  instructed  in  their 
dnties,  but  did  not  enter  upon  actual  duties  until  they 
were  fuli  thirty  years  of  age.  But  thb  explanation,  aa 
Abrabanel  rightly  remarks,  ^is  at  yariance  with  the 
plain  dedaration  of  the  text,  that  the  Leyites  were  called 
at  twenty-fiye  years  of  age  to  wait  upon  the  ierrice  of 
the  iabemadef  which  dearly  denotea  not  instruction  for 
their  ministry,  but  the  ministry  itselT'  (Commentar,  on 
Numb,  viii,  24).  Besides,  the  text  itself  does  not  giye 
the  slightest  intimation  that  any  period  of  the  Leyitical 
life  was  deyoted  to  instruction.  Hence  Rashbam,  Aben- 
Ezra,  and  Abrabanel,  who  are  foUowed  by  most  modem 
expoeitorB,  submit  that  the  twenty-fiye  years  of  age  le- 
fers  to  the  Leyites*  enterłng  upon  the  lighter  part  of 
their  senrice,  such  as  keeping  watch  and  performing  the 
lighter  duties  m  the  tabemacle,  whilst  the  thirty  years 
of  age  rcfers  to  their  entering  upon  the  morę  onerous 
duties,  such  aa  canying  heayy  weighta,  when  the  taber- 
nade  was  moyed  about  from  place  to  place,  which  re- 
quired  the  fuli  strength  of  a  man,  maintaining  that  this 
distinction  is  indicated  in  the  text  by  the  words  "1*1^9b 
K197sbl,ybr  labor  ctnd  burdenSf  when  the  thirty  years' 
work  b  spoken  of  (Numb.  iy,  30, 31),  and  by  the  omission 
of  the  word  Kd3,  burden,  when  the  twenty-fiye  years' 
work  is  spoken  of  (Numb.  yiii,  24,  etc).  But  it  may 
fairly  be  que8tioned  whether  man  u  morę  fitted  for  ar- 
dnous  work  from  thirty  to  thirty-fiye  than  from  twenty- 
fiye  to  thirty.  Besides,  the  Gershonites  and  the  Mera- 
rites,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  heayier  burdens,  did  not 
carry  them  at  all  (comp.  Numb.  yii,  3-9,  and  sec  4  be- 
k>w).  According  to  anotber  ancient  Jewish  interprcta- 
tion  adopted  by  Bćlhr  (Symbol  ii,  41)  and  others,  Numb. 
iy  treats  of  the  neceasary  age  of  the  Leyites  for  the  im- 
mediate  reąuirements  in  the  wUdemesSi  whilst  Numb.  yiii 
giyes  their  Bge/or  the  promised  land,  when  they  shall 
be  diyided  among  the  tribes  and  a  larger  number  shall 
be  wanted  (Siphri  on  Numb.  viii),  Somewhat  similar 
Ib  Philippson^s  explanation,  who  affirms  that  at  the  first 
alection  of  the  Leyitical  order  the  reąuired  age  for  ser^ 


Yice  waa  fnm  thirty  to  fifty,  bat  that  aUfiUure  Ła^itw 
had  to  commence  seryioe  at  twmiy-fiie,  Tbe  Sept. 
aolyea  the  difficołty  by  miifarmly  reading  tweoty-fiT« 
instead  of  thirty. 

4.  DuHeg  and  Clauyicatkm  o/'<Ae  Lemtei.-.Tbe  eom- 
mencement  of  the  march  from  Sinai  gaye  a  prominenoe 
to  their  new  chaiacter.  Aa  the  tabemade  waa  the  aign 
of  the  preaenoe  among  the  people  of  their  unseen  Kin^ 
ao  the  Leyitea  were,  among  the  other  tiibea  of  l««el,su 
the  royal  guard  that  waited  eKduaiydy  on  him.  The 
warlike  title  of  ^^host"  u  apedally  applied  to* them 
(oomp.  use  of  Kn^,  in  Numb.  iy,  8, 80 ;  and  of  nam,  in 
1  Chroń,  i,  19).  As  such  they  were  not  included  in  the 
number  of  the  armiea  of  Israel  (Numb.  i,  47 ;  ii,  33  ; 
xxyi,  62),  but  were  reckoned  separately  by  themselyee. 
When  the  people  were  at  rest  they  encamped  as  gnar- 
dians  aromid  the  sacred  tent;  no  one  ebe  migfat  conoe 
near  it  nnder  pain  of  death  (Numb.  i,  51 ;  xyiii,  22>. 
The  diiTerent  families  pitched  their  tents  around  it  m 
the  followring  manner :  the  Gershonites  behind  it  on  the 
weat  (Nomh.  iii,  28),  the  Kohathitea  on  the  aouth  (iii, 
29),  the  Meraritea  on  the  north  (iii,  85),  and  the  iniens 
on  the  east  (iii,  88).  See  Cakp.  They  were  to  occupy 
a  middle  poaition  in  that  ascending  scalę  of  oonaecratioa 
which,  atarting  from  the  idea  of  the  whole  nation  aa  a 
prieatly  peopl^  reached  ita  culminating  point  in  tbe 
high-prieat,  who  alone  of  all  the  people  might  enter 
''within  the  yeiL"  The  Leyites  might  oome  neaier 
than  the  other  tribes,  bat  they  might  not  sacrifice,  nor 
bum  incenae,  nor  see  the  "  holy  thinga"  of  the  sanctnaiy 
till  they  were  coyered  (Nnmh.  iy.  15).  When  on  the 
maich,  no  hands  but  tbeirs  might  strike  the  tent  at 
the  commenoement  of  the  day^s  joamey,  or  cany  the 
parta  of  ita  atrncture  during  it,  or  pitch  the  tent  agaia 
when  they  halted  (Numb.  i,  51).  It  waa  obyioualy  ea- 
aential  for  aach  a  work  that  there  ahould  be  a  fixed  as- 
signment  of  daties,  and  now,  aooordingly,  we  mcet  with 
the  first  oatlines  of  the  oiganication  which  afterwaidt 
became  peimanent-  The  diyision  of  the  tribe  into  the 
three  aections  that  traced  their  deacent  firam  the  eona  of 
Leyi  formed  the  groondwork  of  it.  The  Leyites  weie 
giyen  as  a  gift  (?  D^^d^^nd,  A««Atnim)  to  Aaron  and  hia 
sons,  the  priesta,  to  wait  npon  them,  and  to  do  the  sab- 
ordinate  work  for  them  at  the  seryice  of  the  sanctnaiy 
(Numb.  yiii,  19;  xyii,  2-6).  They  had  also  to  guard 
the  tabemacle  and  take  charge  of  certain  yeasels,  whilst 
the  priests  had  to  watch  the  altars  and  the  interior  of 
the  sanctuary  (i,  50-58 ;  yiii,  19 ;  syiii,  1-7).  To  carry 
thb  out  efiTectually,  the  charge  of  certain  resaels  and 
portions  of  the  tabemade,  as  well  as  the  guarding  of  ita 
seyeral  sides,  was  assigned  to  each  of  the  three  sections 
into  which  the  tribe  was  diyided  by  their  respcctiye  de- 
scent  from  the  three  sons  of  Leyi,  L  e.  Gershon,  Kohath, 
and  Merari,  as  follows : 

(1.)  The  Kohathitea,  who  out  of  8600  pemns  yiekled 
2750  ąualifled  for  actiye  seryice  according  to  the  pre- 
scribed  age,  and  who  were  under  the  leadership  of  Elis- 
aphan,  had  to  occupy  the  aouth  aide  of  the  tabemade, 
and,  aa  the  family  to  whom  Aaron  the  high-piicst  and 
hb  sons  bdonged,  had  to  take  charge  of  the  holy  things 

(IS*lpn  nnciStS),  yiz.,  the  ark,  the  Uble  of  shew-bread, 
the  candlestick,  the  two  altars  of  incense  and  bumt^fTeit- 
ing,  as  well  as  of  the  sacred  yeaseb  used  at  the  ser^ńoe 
of  these  holy  things,  and  the  curtains  of  the  holy  of  ho- 
lies.  All  these  things  they  had  to  carry  on  their  own 
shoulders  when  the  camp  was  broken  up  (Numbi  iii. 
27-32 ;  iy,  5-15 ;  yii,  9 ;  Deut.  xxxi,  25),  afler  the  prieata 
had  coyered  them  with  the  dark  blue  doth  which  waa 
to  hide  them  from  all  profane  gazę ;  and  thus  they  be- 
came also  the  guardians  of  all  the  sacred  treasorea  which 
the  people  had  so  freely  ofTered.  £leazar,  the  head  of 
the  priesta,  who  bdonged  to  the  Kohathitea,  and  waa 
the  chief  oommander  of  the  three  Leyitical  diytsiooa, 
had  the  charge  of  the  oil  for  the  candleatick,  the  'n*^*"t, 
the  daily  roeatH>frering,  and  the  anointing  oil  (Noiah 
ui,32i  iy,16). 
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(2.)  The  Genhoniteą  who  ont  of  7600  men  yielded 
2680  for  active  semoe,  and  who  were  onder  the  leader^ 
ahip  of  EliaMpb,  had  to  oocupy  the  west  ńde  of  the  tab- 
emade,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  tapestiy  of  the  taber- 
Dade,  all  its  cartauu,  hangings,  and  corerings,  the  pil- 
lare  of  the  tapestry  hangings,  the  implements  used  in 
coniiection  therewith,  and  to  perfonn  all  the  work  oon- 
Dected  with  the  taking  down  and  putting  ap  of  the  arti- 
des  oyer  which  they  had  the  charge  (Nomb.  iii)  21-26 ; 
iv,  22-28). 

(3.)  The  Meiaritcs,  who  ont  of  6200  yielded  8200  ac- 
tiye  men,  and  who  were  under  the  leadership  of  Zuriel, 
had  to  occupy  the  north  aide  of  the  tabemacle,  and  take 
charge  of  the  boarda,  bars,  pillars,  Bockets,  tent-pins,  etc. 
(Nomh.  ui,  83-37 ;  iv,  39, 40).  The  two  latter  oompa- 
niea,  however,  were  allowed  to  use  the  8ix  oovered  wag- 
ona  and  the  twelve  oxen  which  were  ofifered  as  an  obla- 
tioo  to  Jehovah ;  the  Gershonites,  having  the  less  heavy 
postion,  got  two  of  the  wagons  and  four  of  the  Qxen; 
whilst  the  Merarites,  who  had  the  heavier  portions,  got 
Ibor  of  the  wagons  and  eight  of  the  oxen  (Nomb.  vii, 
8-9). 

Thos  the  total  nnmber  of  active  men  which  the  thiee 
diviaions  of  the  Le^^itea  yielded  was  8680.  When  en- 
camped  aroond  the  tabeniade,  they  fonned,  as  it  were, 
A  partitkrn  between  the  people  and  the  aanctnary ;  they 
had  ao  to  goard  it  that  the  children  of  Israel  shoidd  not 
oome  near  it,  ńnoe  thoee  who  ventured  to  do  so  incurred 
the  penalty  of  death  (Numb.  i,  61 ;  iii,  38 ;  xviii,  22) ; 
nor  were  they  themselyes  allowed  to  oome  near  the  ve8- 
sela  of  the  unctuary  and  the  altar,  lest  they  die,  as 
well  as  the  priests  (Nomb.  xviii,  3-6).  Israelites  of  any 
oŁhcr  tribe  were  strictly  forbidden  to  perfonn  the  Levit- 
ical  Office,  in  order  ''that  there  might  be  no  plagne  when 
the  children  of  Israel  approach  the  sanctoary"  (Numb. 
iii,  10;  viii,  19;  xviii,  6) ;  and,  aocording  to  the  ancient 
Hebrew  canoos,  even  a  priest  was  not  allowed  to  do  the 
wotk  assigned  to  the  Levite8,  nor  was  one  Levite  per- 
mitted  to  perform  the  duties  which  were  incombent 
upon  his  feUow  Levite  ander  penalty  of  death  (Maimon- 
idca,  ffilckatk  KeU  ffa-Mikdośh,  iii,  10). 

The  book  of  Denteronomy  is  interesting  as  indicating 
more  dearly  than  had  been  done  before  tiie  other  f imc- 
tions,  oveT  and  above  their  ministrations  in  the  taber- 
nade,  which  were  to  be  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Levi 
Throngh  the  whole  land  they  were  to  take  the  place  of 
the  old  household  priests  (8ubject,of  coorse,  to  the  spedal 
lights  of  the  Aaronie  priesthood),  sharing  in  all  festival8 
and  rgoicings  (Dent.  xii,  19;  xiv,  26,  27;  xxvi,  11). 
Every  third  year  they  were  to  have  an  additional  share 
in  the  prodace  of  the  land  (Deut.  xiv,  28 ;  xxyi,  12). 
The  people  were  charged  never  to  forsake  them.  To 
**  the  priests  the  LeviteB"  was  to  bdong  the  office  of  pre- 
aerving,  iranscribing,  and  interpreting  the  law  (Dent. 
xvił,  9-12;  xxxi,  26).  They  were  solemnly  to  read  it 
.  erefy  8eventh  year  at  the  Feast  of  Tabemacles  (Dent. 
xxxi,  9-13).  They  were  to  pronounce  the  curKs  from 
Hoont  £bal  (Deut  xxvii,  14). 

Soch,  if  one  may  so  speak,  was  the  ideał  of  the  relig- 
ioiis  organization  which  was  present  to  the  mind  of  the 
lawgiver.  Details  were  left  to  be  developed  as  the  al- 
tered  drcomstances  of  the  people  might  reqnire.  The 
great  prindple  was,  that  the  warrior-caste  who  had 
goaided  the  tent  of  the  captain  of  the  hoets  of  Israd 
shoold  be  throaghont  the  land  as  witnesses  that  the 
people  Btill  owed  allegiance  to  him.  It  deseryes  notice 
that,  as  yet,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  passages  that 
refer  to  the  priests,  no  traces  appear  of  thdr  character 
ai  a  leamed  caste,  and  of  the  work  which  afterwaids  be- 
longed  to  them  as  hymn-writers  and  mnsicians.  The 
hymns  of  this  period  were  probably  occasional,  not  re- 
anring  (comp.  £xod.  xv ;  Numb.  xxi,  17 ;  Deut.  xxxii). 
WoDMo  borę  a  large  share  in  singing  them  (£xod.  xv, 
20;  Ptoa.  lxviii,  26).  It  is  not  unlikdy  that  the  wives 
tnd  danghters  of  the  Leyites,  who  must  have  been  with 
them  in  all  thdr  encampments,  as  afterwards  in  their 
dtiei^  took  the  foremost  part  among  the  ''damsels  play- 


ing  with  their  timbiels,''  or  among  the  ''wiae-hearted," 
who  wove  hangings  for  the  decoration  of  the  tabemade^ 
There  are,  at  any  ratę,  dgns  of  their  presence  there  in 
the  mention  of  the  ''  women  that  assembled''  at  its  door 
(£xod.  xxxviii,  8,  and  comp.  £wald,  A  lierthum,  p.  297). 

&  CcnteeraiUm  of  the  Leoites, — ^The  first  act  in  the 
oonsecration  of  the  Levite8  was  to  sprinkle  them  with 
the  water  of  pnrif3ring  (nKCSPI  *)S),  which,  according  to 
tradition,  was  the  same  nsed  for  the  purification  of  per- 
Bons  who  became  defiled  by  dead  bodiee,  and  in  which 
were  mingled  cedar-wood,  hyssop,  scarlet,  and  ashes  of 
the  red  hdfer  (Nomb.  xix,  6, 9, 18),  and  was  designed  to 
deanse  them  from  the  same  defilement  (comp.  Rashi, 
On  Numb,  viu,  7).  They  had,  in  the  next  place,  as  an 
emblem  of  further  purification,  to  8have  ofT  all  the  hair 
from  their  body,  **  to  ^each  tfaereby,"  as  Ralbag  says, 
''that  they  must  renonnce,  as  much  as  was  in  their 
power,  all  worldly  things,  and  devote  them8dve8  to  the 
aenrice  of  the  most  high  Grod,"  and  then  wash  their  gar- 
ments.  After  this  triple  form  of  purification,  they  were 
brought  before  the  door  of  the  tabemacle,  along  with 
two  bullocks  and  fine  fiour  mingled  with  oil,  when  the 
whole  congr^^on,  througb  the  elders  who  represented 
them,  laid  thdr  hands  upon  the  heads  of  the  LeviteB, 
and  set  them  apart  for  the  servioe  of  the  sanctuaiy,  to 
occupy  the  place  of  the  first^bom  of  the  whole  oongre- 
gation ;  wherenpon  the  priests  waved  them  before  the 
Lord  (Numb.  viii,  6-14),  which  in  all  probability  was 
done,  as  Abrabanel  says,  by  leading  them  forward  and 
backward,  up  and  down,  as  if  saying,  Behold,  these  are 
henceforth  the  senrants  of  the  Lord,  instead  of  the  first- 
bora  of  the  children  of  IsraeL  The  part  which  the 
whole  oongregation  took  in  this  oonsecration  is  a  veiy 
important  feature  in  the  Hebrew  constitution,  inasmuch 
as  it  most  distinctly  shows  that  the  Levitical  order  pro- 
ceedeA/rom  the  mklst  ofthe  people  (£xod.  xxviii,  1),  was 
to  be  regarded  as  essentially  identical  with  it,  and  not 
as  a  sacred  caste  standing  in  proud  eminence  above  the 
rest  of  the  nation.  This  principle  of  equdity,  which, 
aocording  to  the  Moeaic  law,  was  not  to  be  infringed  by 
the  introduction  of  a  priesthood  or  monarchy  (Dent. 
xvii,  14-20),  was  recognised  throughout  the  exiBtence 
of  the  Hebrew  oommonwealth,  as  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  the  repre8entativcs  of  the  people  took  part  in 
the  coronation  of  kings  and  the  instdment  of  high- 
priests  (1  Kings  ii,  36 ;  with  1  Chroń,  xxix,  82),  and  eveD 
in  the  days  of  the  Maccabees  we  see  that  it  is  the  people 
who  installed  Simon  as  high-priest  (1  Maccab.  xiv,  85). 

6.  Revenuea  of  the  Leriles, — ^Thus  consecrated  to  the 
serńce  of  the  Lord,  it  was  neceasary  that  the  tribe  of 
Levi  should  be  relieved  from  the  temporal  pursuits  of 
the  rest  of  the  people,  to  enable  them  to  give  themsdyes 
wholly  to  thdr  spiritual  functions,  and  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  arts  and  adences,  as  well  as  to  preserye  them  from 
contracting  a  desire  to  amass  earthly  possessions.  For 
this  reason  they  were  to  have  no  territorial  possesdons, 
but  Jehovah  was  to  be  thdr  inheritance  (Numb.  xviii, 
20;  xxvi,  62;  Deut.  x,  9;  xviii,  1,  2;  Josh.  xviii,  7). 
To  reward  their  labor,  which  they  had  henceforth  to 
perform  instead  of  the  first-bom  of  the  whole  people,  as 
well  as  to  compensate  the  loss  of  their  share  in  the  ma- 
terid  wedth  of  the  nation,  it  was  ordained  that  they 
should  receiye  from  the  other  tribes  the  tithes  of  the 
produce  ofthe  land,  from  which  the  non-priestly  portion 
of  the  Levites  in  their  tum  had  to  offer  a  tithe  to  the 
priests  as  a  reoognition  of  their  higher  consecration 
(Numb.  xvui,  21-24,  26-32 ;  Neh.  x,  37).  If  they  had 
had,  like  other  tribes,  a  distinct  torritory  assigned  to 
them,  their  influence  over  the  people  at  large  would 
be  diminished,  and  they  themselyes  would  be  likely  to 
forget^in  labors  common  to  them  with  othens,  their  own 
peculiar  calling  (Neh.  x,  37).  As  if  to  provide  for  the 
contingency  of  failing  crops  or  the  like,  and  the  oonse- 
quent  inadeqnacy  of  the  tithes  thus  assigned  to  them, 
the  Levito,  not  less  than  the  widów  and  the  orphan, 
was  oommended  to  the  spedal  kindness  of  the  people 
(Deut.  xii,  19;  xiv,  27,  29). 
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Bot,  thongh  they  were  to  have  no  temtorial  poiBM- 
ńons,  BtUl  they  required  a  place  of  abode.  To  Becnre 
thią  and  at  Łbe  same  time  to  enaUe  tbe  LeTites  to  dia- 
Beminate  a  knowledge  of  Łbe  law  and  exercifle  a  refined 
and  intoUectual  intluenoe  among  tbe  people  at  buge, 
opon  whose  conBcientioiu  payment  of  tbe  titbes  tbey 
were  dependent  for  Bubeistence,  forty-eigbt  citiea  were 
aasigned  to  tbem,  Bix  of  wbicb  were  to  be  cities  of  i^f- 
uge  for  tbose  wbo  bad  madvertently  killed  any  one 
(Numb.  xxxv,  1-8).  From  tbese  forty-eigbt  citiea, 
wbicb  tbey  obtained  immediately  after  tbe  conque8t  of 
Canaan,  and  wbicb  were  madę  up  by  taking  foor  dties 
from  tbe  district  of  every  tribe,  tbirteen  were  allotted  to 
tbe  priestly  portion  of  tbe  Leyitical  tribe.  Wbicb  cit- 
ies  belonged  to  tbe  priestly  portion  of  tbe  tribe,  and 
wbicb  to  tbe  non-priestly  portion,  and  bow  tbey  were 
dbtribated  among  tbe  otber  trit^  as  reoorded  in  Joeb. 
xxi,  will  be  seen  from  tbe  following  table: 
i.  KoHATniTis: 

"Pri"" {£Sj?m""!.^':!'~°:::::::::::::::  I 

lEphralm 4 

bNotPrie8tB...'<Dan 4 

(Half  Manasseh  (west; 8 

'^HalfManasseh  (east) 2 

Issacbar 4 

A«ber 4 

.Napbtall 8 

(Zebalnn 4 

UL  MnAStTBs -{Reaben 4 

(Oad J 

ToŁal 48 

£acb  of  tbese  cities  was  required  to  bave  an  outlying 
Buburb  (^"^^ip,  npoaffrtia)  of  meadow  land  for  tbe  pas- 
turę  of  tbe  flocks  and  berds  belonging  to  tbe  Leyites, 
tbe  dimensions  of  wbicb  are  tbus  described  in  Namb. 
xxxv,  4,  5:  **And  tbe  Buburbs  [or  paatore-gronnd]  of 
tbe  cities  wbicb  ye  sball  give  unto  tbe  Levite8  are  from 
tbe  wali  of  tbe  city  to  thc  outside  a  tbouaand  cnbits 
round  about;  and  ye  sball  measore  from  witbout  tbe 
city  tbe  east  comer  two  tbousand  cubits,  and  tbe  sontb 
comer  two  tbousand  cubits,  and  tbe  west  comer  two 
tbousand  cubits,  and  tbe  noitb  comer  two  tbousand  cu- 
bits, and  tbe  city  in  tbe  centrę."  Tbese  dimensions 
bave  occasioned  great  difficulty,  because  of  tbe  appąrent 
contradiction  in  tbe  two  Ycraes,  as  spedfying  first  1000 
cubits  and  tben  2000.  Tbe  Sept.,  Joeepbus  {Ant,  iv,  4, 
8),  and  Pbilo  (Z>e  aacerd,  honoribus)  get  over  tbe  dijffi- 
culty  by  reading  2000  in  botb  verBes,  aa  exbibited  in 
diagram  I,  a,  wbile  ancient  and  modem  commentators. 
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LcTitical  CU7.— Diagram  I,  a. 

wbo  rigbtly  adbere  to  tbe  toxt,  bave  endeavored  to  rec- 
ondle  tbe  two  ver8es  by  advancing  different  tbeories, 
of  wbicb  tbe  following  are  tbe  most  noticeable :  1.  Ac- 
cording  to  tbe  Talmud  (Erubuif  61,  a),  tbe  space  "  meas- 
ured  from  tbe  wali  1000  cubits  round  about"  was  nsed 
as  a  common  or  suburb,  and  tbe  Bpace  measured  "  from 
witbout  tbe  city  on  tbe  east  side,"  eto.,  was  a  furtber 
tract  of  land  of  2000  cubits,  used  for  fields  and  vine- 
yards,  tbe  former  being  "  tbe  suburbs"  propcrly  so  called, 
and  tbe  latter  "  tbe  fields  of  tbe  suburbe,"  as  represented 
in  diagram  I,  b,  Against  tbis  view,  bowever,  wbicb  is 
tbe  most  simple  and  rational,  and  wbicb  is  adopted  by 
Maimonides  {HUchoth  Shendta  Ve-Jobel^  xiii,  2),  bisbop 
^atrick,  and  most  Englisb  espositors,  it  ia  uiged  tbat 


Łeyltlcal  City.— Diagram  I,  h. 

it  la  not  said  tbat  tbe  2000  cubits  are  to  be  measuied  in 
all  directions,  but  only  in  tbe  east,  soutb,  etc,  direcdon, 
or,  as  tbe  Hebrew  bas  it,  east,  soutb,  etc,  comer  (TlitB). 
2.  It  means  tbat  a  circle  of  1000  cubits  radina  was  to  be 
measured  from  tbe  oentre  of  tbe  city,  and  tben  a  aąnare 
drcnmscribed  about  tbat  circle,  eacb  of  wboBe  sidea  was 
2000  cubits  long,  as  exbibited  in  diagram  II.    But  the 
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Diagram  IL  Diagram  III. 

Levitical  City. 

objection  to  tbis  ia  tbat  tbe  1000  cubits  were  to  be 
measured  "  from  tbe  wali  of  tbe  city,"  and  not  from  tbe 
centrę.  8.  Tbe  1000  cubits  were  measured  perpendicn- 
larly  to  tbe  wali  of  tbe  city,  and  tben  perpendicular  to 
tbese  distances,  i  e.  parallel  to  tbe  walls  of  tbe  city,  tbe 
2000  cubits  were  measured  on  tbe  nortb,  soutb,  east,  and 
west  sides,  as  sbown  in  diagram  III.  Tbis,  bowever,  is 
obviou8ly  inoorrect,  because  tbe  sides  would  not  be  2000 
cubits  long  if  tbe  city  were  of  finite  dimensions,  but 
plainly  longer.  4.  It  is  assumed  tbat  tbe  city  was  built 
in  a  circular  form,  witb  a  radius  of  1500  cubits,  tbat  a 
circle  was  tben  described  witb  a  radius  of  2^00  cubits 
from  tbe  centrę  of  tbe  city,  L  e.  at  a  distance  of  1000 
cubits  from  tbe  walls  of  tbe  city,  and  tbat  tbe  saburbo 
were  indosed  bctween  tbe  circumferencea  of  tbe  two 
drcles,  and  tbat  tbe  comer  of  tbe  circumscribed  aąoare 
was  1000  cubits  from  tbe  circumference  of  tbe  ooter  dr- 
de.     Compare  diagram  lY.    But  tbe  objection  to  tbia 


Levitical  City.— Diagram  IV. 

is  tbat  by  Eudid,  i,  47,  tbe  8quaze  of  tbe  diagonai  eąoak 
tbe  sum  of  tbe  sąuare  of  tbe  sidee,  wbereas  in  tbtsfignn 
3000^  does  nut  equal  2500"+2500'.  Tbe  assigned  kngth 
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of  the  diagonal  rarics  aboot  85  eubits  from  its  actaal 
vBliie.  b,  The  city  is  supposed  to  be  of  a  drcular  form ; 
round  it  a  ciide  U  described  at  a  distance  of  1000  cubita 
from  its  walls;  then  from  the  waUs  2000  cnbits  aie 
measured  to  the  nortb,  aouth,  eaat,  and  west  oornen — 
the  whole  forming  a  starlike  ńguje,  as  exhibited  in  dia- 
gum  y.    This  riew,  which  is  Bomewhat  fanciful,  strict- 

N 


LcYitical  City.— Diagram. V. 

ly  meets  the  requirement8  of  the  Hebrew  text.  €w  The 
1000  cobits  are  measured  from  the  centrę  in  four  direc- 
tions  at  ligbt  angles  to  one  another,  and  perpendicular 
to  each  of  these  a  side  of  2000  eubits  long  is  drawn,  the 
whole  forming  a  sąuare.  But  in  this  case  the  condition 
of '^  1000  eubits  round  abont"  is  not  fulfilled,  the  distance 
of  the  centrę  from  the  comers  of  the  square  being  plain- 
ly  morę  than  1000  eubits.  7.  The  ^  1000  eubits  round 
^at"  is  eqnivalent  to  1000  eubits  sąuare,  or  805  Eng- 
lish  acrea.  8.  The  city  is  supposed  to  be  sąuare,  each 
ńde  measuring  1000  or  500  eubits,  and  then,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  1000  eubits  in  all  direetions  from  the  square, 
another  8quare  is  described,  as  represented  in  diagrams 
VI,  a,  and  YI,  5.     But  this  incurs  the  objection  urged 
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Lerltical  City— Diagram  VI,  o. 

against  6,  that  the  1000  eubits  can- 
not  be  said  to  be  measured  "  round 
about,"  the  distance  from  the  oomer 
of  the  city  to  the  comer  of  the  pre- 
eincts  being  plainly  morę  than  1000 
eubits.  Upon  a  review  of  all  these 
theories,  we  incline  to  the  aneient 
Jewish  yiew,  which  is  stated  first, 
Leviikal  Citr.-~Di-  and  against  which  nothing  can  be 
agram  VI,  b.  gńd,  if  we  Uke  "  on  the  south,  east," 
etc^  simply  to  roean,  as  it  often  does,  in  ali  direetions, 
instead  of  four  distinct  points.  It  presupposes  that  the 
ciiies  were  built  in  a  circular  form,  which  was  usual  in 
the  cities  of  antiąuity,  both  because  the  circle  of  all  fig- 
nres  comprisea  the  lai^est  area  within  the  smallest  per- 
ipbcry,  and  becauae  the  inhabitants  could  reach  eveiy 
pBg%  of  the  walls  in  the  sbortest  time  from  all  direetions, 
if  neoesaary,  for  purposes  of  defence. 
Thcae  rerennea  have  been  thought  ezorbitant  beyond 


all  bounds;  for,  discarding  the  nnjustifiable  condnaioin 
of  bishop  Coienso,  that  '*  forty-fonr  people  [  Leyites],  with 
the  two  priests,  and  their  families,  had  forty-eight  cit- 
ies  assigned  to  them"  {The  Peniateueh,  etc.,  i,  112),  and 
adhering  to  the  scriptural  nnmbers,  we  still  haye  a  tribe 
which,  at  the  second  oensus,  nnmbered  23,000  males, 
with  no  moro  than  12,000  arrived  at  man^s  estate,  re- 
eeiying  the  tithes  of  600,000  people ;  "■  consequentl^,"  it 
is  thought  ^  that  each  individual  Lerite,  without  having 
to  deduet  seed  and  the  charges  of  husbandry,  had  as 
much  asfire Israelites  reaped  from  their  6elds  or  gain- 
ed  on  their  cattle**  (Michaelis,  Lenea  of  Moses,  i,  252). 
Add  to  this  that,  though  ao  smali  in  number,  the  Le- 
yites receiyed  forty-eight  eities,  while  other  tribes  which 
oonsbted  of  morę  than  double  the  number  of  men  re- 
ceiyed less  eities,  and  some  did  not  get  moro  than  twelye 
eities.  But  in  all  these  calculations  the  foUowing  facts 
are  ignored :  1.  The  tithes  were  not  a  regular  tax,  but  a 
religious  duty,  which  was  greatly  neglected  by  the  peo- 
ple ;  2.  £yen  from  these  irregular  tithes  the  Leyites  had 
to  giye  a  tithe  to  the  priests;  3.  The  tithes  never  in- 
ereased,  whereas  the  Leyites  did  increase.  4.  Thirteen 
of  the  forty-eight  eities  were  assigned  to  the  priests,  and 
six  were  eities  of  refuge ;  and,  5.  Of  the  remaining  twen- 
ty-nine  eities,  the  Leyites  were  by  no  means  the  sole 
oecupants  or  proprietors;  they  were  simply  to  haye  in 
them  those  houses  which  they  required  as  dweUings, 
and  the  fields  necessary  for  the  pasturo  of  their  catUe. 
This  is  eyident  from  the  fact  that  the  Leyites  were  al- 
lowed  to  seU  their  houses,  and  that  a  speeial  clause  bear- 
ing  on  this  subject  was  inserted  in  the  Jubilee  law  [see 
Jubiłee]  ;  inasmneh  as  Ley.  xxy,  32-84,  would  haye 
no  meaning  unless  it  is  presumed  that  other  Israelites 
liyed  together  with  the  Leyites. 

These  proyisions  for  abode,  of  course,  did  not  apply 
to  the  Leyites  in  the  time  of  Moses.  While  wandering 
in  the  wildemess,  they  were  supported  Uke  the  other 
Israelites,  with  but  slight  emoluments  or  perąuisitea, 
and  at  fint  with  oomparatiyely  little  honor,  amid  their* 
conńderable  burdens  in  caring  for  the  religious  cultus. 
But  how  rapidly  the  fceling  of  reyerence  gained  strength 
we  may  juUge  from  the  share  assigned  to  them  out  of 
the  floeks,  and  herds,  and  women  of  the  conquered  Mid- 
ianites  (Numb.  xxxi,  27,  etc).  The  same  yietory  led  to 
the  dedieation  of  gold  and  lilyer  yessels  of  great  yalue, 
and  thus  increased  the  importance  of  the  tribe  as  guar- 
dians  of  the  national  treasures  (Numb.  xxxi,  50-54). 

7.  Modificałiotu  under  Joshua  and  the  Judget, — ^The 
submisaion  of  the  Gibeonites,  after  they  had  obtained  a 
promise  that  their  liyes  shouldbe  spared,  enabled  Joshua 
to  relieye  the  tribe-diyisions  of  Genhon  and  Merari  of 
the  most  burdenaome  of  their  duties.  The  conquered 
Hiyites  became  *^  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water" 
for  the  house  of  Jehoyah  and  for  the  congregation  (Josh. 
ix,  27).  The  Nethinim  {Deo  dati)  of  1  Chroń,  ix,  2; 
Ezra  ii,  48,  were  probaUy  sprung  from  captiyes  taken  by 
Dayid  in  later  wars,  who  were  assigned  to  the  senrice 
of  the  tabemacle,  replacing  possibly  the  Gibeonites  who 
had  been  slain  by  Saul  (2  Sam.  xxi,  1).   See  Nethinim. 

The  scanty  memorials  that  are  left  us  in  the  book  of 
Judges  are  rather  unfayorable  to  the  inference  that  for 
any  length  of  time  the  reality  answered  to  the  Mosaic 
idea  of  the  Leyitical  institution.  The  rayages  of  inya- 
sion,  and  the  pressure  of  an  alien  nile,  marred  the  work- 
ing  of  the  oiganization  which  seemed  ao  perfect.  Le- 
yitical eities,  soch  as  Aijalon  (Josh.  xxi,  24 ;  Judg.  i,  85) 
and  Gezer  (Josh.  xxi,  21 ;  1  Chroń,  yi,  67),  fell  into  the 
hands  of  their  enemies.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of 
Nob,  others  apparently  took  their  place.  The  wander- 
ing, unsettled  habits  of  such  Leyites  as  are  mentioned 
in  the  later  chapters  of  Judges  are  probably  to  be  traced 
to  this  loBS  of  a  fixed  abode,  and  the  ooiiaequent  neces- 
sity  of  taking  refuge  in  other  eities,  eyen  though  their 
tribe  as  such  had  no  portion  in  them.  The  tendeney 
of  the  people  to  fali  into  the  idolatry  of  the  neighboring 
nations  showed  either  that  the  Leyites  failed  to  bear 
their  witness  to  the  tmth  or  had  no  power  to  enforoe  it 
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E^en  in  the  lifetiioe  of  Fhinehai^  wfaen  tfae  bigh-priert 
was  still  oonsolted  as  an  onde,  the  yerj  rereranoe  wbicb 
the  people  fdt  for  the  tiibe  of  Leri  becomes  the  oocańon 
of  a  ńval  wonhip  (Judg.  xvii).  The  old  houaehokl 
priesthood  reviye8  (aee  Kaliach,  On  GtnuU  xlix,  7),  and 
tbeie  ia  the  risk  of  the  national  wonhip  breaking  up  into 
indiridualism.  Micah  fint  consecrates  one  of  hia  own 
sona,  and  then  tempta  a  bomeleaa  LeTite  to  dweli  with 
him  aa  "  a  father  and  a  prieat*'  for  littie  morę  than  his 
food  and  raiment.  The  Leyite,  thoogh  probably  the 
grandaon  of  Mosea  himaelfy  repeata  the  ain  of  Korab. 
See  Jonathan.  Fint  in  the  houae  of  Mioah,  and  then 
for  the  emigranta  of  Dan,  be  eserciaea  the  office  of  a 
prieat  with  *'  an  ephod,  and  a  teraphim,  and  a  grayen 
image."  With  thia  exoeption  the  whole  tribe  appean 
to  have  fallen  into  a  condition  analogous  to  that  of  the 
dergy  in  the  darkeat  period  and  in  the  most  outlying 
districta  of  the  medueval  Church,  going  through  a  ritual 
routine.  but  exerciaing  no  influence  for  good,  at  once 
oorrupted  and  corrupting.  The  ahameleaa  lioenae  of  the 
sona  of  £U  may  be  looked  upon  aa  the  reault  of  a  long 
period  of  decay,  aifecting  the  whole  order.  When  the 
prieata  were  such  aa  Hophni  and  Phinehaa,  we  may  fairly 
aaaume  that  the  Lerites  were  not  doing  much  to  auatain 
the  morał  life  of  the  people. 

The  work  of  Samuel  waa  the  atarting-point  of  a  bet- 
ter  time.  Uimaelf  a  Leyite,  and,  though  not  a  priest, 
belonging  to  that  aection  of  the  Levitea  wbich  waa  ucai^ 
eat  to  the  prieathood  (1  Chroń.  vi,28),adopted,  aa  it  were, 
by  a  special  dedication  into  the  priestly  linę  and  trained 
for  ita  officea  (1  Sam.  ii,  18),  be  appean  aa  infuaing  a 
freah  life,  the  author  of  a  new  oiganization.  There  \b 
DO  reaaon  to  think,indeed,  that  the  oompanies  or  schoola 
of  the  aons  of  the  propheta  which  appear  in  hia  time  (1 
Sam.  X,  6),  and  are  tiaditionally  aatd  to  have  been  fonnd- 
ed  by  him,  oonsiated  ezcluaively  of  Levites;  but  there 
are  many  signs  that  the  memben  of  that  tribe  foimed 
a  laige  element  in  the  new  order,  and  received  new 
atrength  from  iL  It  exhibited,  indeed,  the  ideał  of  the 
LcTitical  life  as  one  of  praise,  derotion,  teaching ;  stand- 
ing  in  the  same  rdation  to  the  priesta  and  LeWtes  gener- 
ally  aa  the  monaatic  institntiona  of  the  5th  century,  or 
the  mendicant  orden  of  the  18th  did  to  the  aecular  der- 
gy of  Western  Euiope.  The  fact  that  the  Levites  were 
thua  brought  mider  the  influence  of  a  system  which  ad- 
dressed  itadf  to  the  mind  and  heart  in  a  greatcr  degree 
than  the  saciifidal  lunctions  of  the  priesthood,  may  poa- 
sibly  have  led  them  on  to  apprehend  the  higher  truths 
as  to  the  naturę  of  wonhip  which  begin  to  be  assertcd 
from  thb  period,  and  which  are  nowhere  proclaimed 
moro  dearly  than  in  the  great  hymn  that  bean  the 
name  of  Aaaph  (Psa.  1, 7>16).  The  man  who  raises  the 
name  of  prophet  to  a  new  significanoe  ia  himself  a  Levite 
(1  Sam.  ix,  9).  It  ia  among  the  propheta  that  we  find 
the  fint  aigna  of  the  musical  akiU  which  ia  afterwaida  ao 
conapicnoua  in  the  Levites  (1  Sam.  x,  5).  The  order  in 
which  the  Tempie  senrices  were  arranged  ia  asciibed  to 
two  of  the  propheta,  Nathan  and  Gad  (2  Chroń,  xxix, 
25),  who  muat  have  grown  up  under  SamneFs  superin- 
tendence,  and  in  part  to  Samuel  himself  (1  Chroń,  ix,  22). 
Asaph  and  Heman,  the  psalmista,  bear  the  aame  title  aa 
Samud  the  Seer  (1  Chroń.  xxt,  6;  2  Chroń,  xxix,  80). 
The  very  word  '*prophes3ring"  ia  applied  not  only  to 
sudden  bursts  of  song,  but  to  the  organized  psalmody  of 
the  Tempie  (1  Chroń.  xxy,  2,  8).  Even  of  those  who 
borę  the  name  of  a  prophet  in  a  higher  aense  a  laige 
number  are  traceably  of  thia  tribe. 

The  capture  of  the  ark  by  the  Philiatinea  did  not  en- 
tiidy  interrupt  the  wonhip  of  the  Israelites,  and  the 
ministrations  of  the  LcTites  went  on,  fint  at  Shiloh  (1 
Sam.  xiv,  8),  then  for  a  time  at  Nob  (1  Sam.  xxii,  11), 
afterwarda  at  Gibeon  (1  Kings  iii,  2;  1  Chroń,  xvi,  89).* 
The  hiatory  of  the  return  of  the  ark  to  Beth-shemedi 
after  ita  capture  by  the  Philiatines,  and  ita  subaequent 
removal  to  Kirjatb-jearim,  pointa  apparently  to  some 
strange  oomplicationa  rising  out  of  the  anomalies  of  thia 
period,  and  aifecting,  in  some  meaaure,  the  poaition  of 


the  tribe  of  Leri  Betfa-diemesh  ms,  by  the  original 
aasignoient  of  the  oonąuered  country,  one  of  the  dtiea 
of  the  prieats  (Joah.  xxi,  16).  They,  howerer,  do  not 
appear  in  the  narratiye,  nnless  we  assnme,  agaioat  all 
probability,  that  the  men  of  Beth-shemesh  who  were 
guilty  of  the  act  of  profanation  were  themadyea  of  the 
priestly  order.  Levites,  indeed,  aie  mcntteoed  m  doing 
their  appointed  work  (1  Sam.  vi,  15),  but  the  sacrifices 
and  bumt-offerings  are  offered  by  the  men  of  the  dty, 
as  though  the  special  function  of  the  priesthood  had 
been  usurped  by  othenj  and  on  this  supposition  it  is 
easier  to  understand  how  those  who  had  set  aside  the 
law  of  Moses  by  one  offence  should  defy  it  alao  by  an- 
other.  The  aingular  reading  of  the  Sept,  in  1  Sam.  vi, 
19  (km  oitK  il^fuvt9av  ot  viol  *ltx<nńov  iv  roic  dripan 
Bai9eafi^c  5rt  ddou  Kt/3ft»róv  Kvpiov)  indicatea,  if  we 
assume  that  it  resta  upon  some  corresponding  Hebrew 
text,  a  stniggle  between  two  opposed  parties,  one  guilty 
of  the  profanation,  the  other— possibly  the  Le^ites  who 
had  been  before  mentioned— zealous  in  their  remon- 
strances  against  it.  Then  comea,  cither  as  the  result 
of  thia  coUiaion,  or  by  direct  supematural  infliction,  the 
great  aUugbter  of  the  Beth-ahemitea,  and  they  ahrink 
from  retaining  the  ark  any  longer  among  them.  The 
great  Eben  (atone)  becomea,  by  a  slight  paronomastic 
change  in  ita  form,  the  **  great  Abd"  (lamentation),  and 
the  name  remains  as  a  memoriał  of  the  ńn  and  of  ita 
punishment  See  Bbtii-bheubsh.  We  are  lelt  en- 
tirely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  reasons  which  led  them, 
afler  thia,  to  send  the  ark  of  Jehovah,  not  to  Hebron  or 
some  other  priestly  dty,  but  to  Kiijath-Jearim,  round 
which,  BO  far  as  we  know,  there  gathered  legitimatdy 
no  sacred  associationai  It  bas  been  oommonly  aasumed, 
indeed,  that  Abinadab,  under  whofe  gnardianahip  it  re- 
mained  for  twenty  years,  must  necesf arily  have  been  of 
the  tribe  of  Leri  See  Abikadab.  Of  thia,  however, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  direct  evidenoe,  and  against  it 
there  is  the  language  of  David  in  1  Chroń,  xv,  2,  "Nonę 
ought  to  carry  the  ark  of  God  but  the  Levites,  for  them 
hath  Jehovah  chosen,"  which  would  loae  half  ita  force 
if  it  were  not  meant  as  a  protest  against  a  recent  inno- 
vation,  and  the  ground  of  a  return  to  the  morę  ancient 
order.  So  far  as  one  can  see  one*s  way  through  these 
perplexitie8  of  a  dark  period,  the  most  probable  explana- 
tion — ^already  suggested  under  Khuath-jkarim — secma 
to  be  the  following :  The  old  names  of  Baaleh  ( Joeh.  xv, 
9)  and  Kiijath-baal  (Josh.  xv,  60)  suggest  there  had  been 
of  old  some  special  sanctity  attached  to  the  place  as  the 
centrę  of  a  Canaaniiish  local  wonhip.  The  fact  that  the 
ark  was  taken  to  the  house  of  Abinadab  in  the  hUl  (1 
Sam.  vii,  1),  the  Gibeah  of  2  Sam.  vi,  8,  connects  itself 
with  that  old  Canaanitish  reverence  for  high  places 
which,  through  the  whole  histoiy  of  the  Isnelitea,  con- 
tinued  to  have  such  strong  attractions  for  them.  These 
may  have  seemed  to  the  panic^trickeo  inhabitanta  of 
that  district,  mingling  old  thinga  and  new,  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  with  the  lingering  auperatitiona  of  the  con- 
qucred  people,  sufficient  grounda  to  detcrmine  their 
choice  of  a  locality.  The  consecration  (the  word  used 
is  the  spedal  saoerdotal  teim)  of  Eleazar  as  the  guar- 
dian  of  the  ark  ia,  on  this  hypothesia,  analogoua  in  ita 
way  to  the  other  irregnlar  assumptlons  which  charac- 
terize  this  period,  though  here  the  offence  was  less  fla- 
grant,  and  did  not  involve,  apparently,  the  performance 
of  any  sacrificial  acta.  While,  however,  this  aspcct  of 
the  rdigious  condition  of  the  people  brings  the  Leyit- 
ical  and  priestly  orden  before  us  as  having  lost  the  po- 
sition  they  had  previouBly  oocupied,  there  were  other 
influences  at  work  tending  to  reinstate  them. 

II.  During  the  Monarchy, — ^The  deplorably  diaoigan- 
ized  condition  of  the  Levitical  order  was  not  much 
improved  in  the  reign  of  the  fint  Hebrew  monareii. 
The  rule  of  Samud  and  his  sons,  and  the  prophetical 
character  now  oonnected  with  the  tribe,  tended  to  give 
them  the  podtion  of  a  ruling  oastSb  In  the  strong  de- 
sire  of  the  people  for  a  king  we  may  perhaps  tracę  a 
protest  againat  the  aasomption  by  the  Łe^itesef  a  kiglier 
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pońtioa  tfaan  thit  origiiuJly  aingned  iheiiL  Thenign 
of  Satil,  ia  ita  later  period,  was  at  any  nte  the  aaacfŁion 
of  a  self-willed  power  againat  the  priettly  order.  The 
aseumptimi  of  the  aacńdcial  offioe,  the  maancre  of  the 
prietU  at  Nobythe  alanghter  of  the  (łibeonitea  who  were 
atUushed  to  their  aenrice^  were  parta  of  the  aame  poliqr> 
and  the  iiarrative  of  the  condemnarion  of  Sani  for  the 
two  fonner  aina,  do  leaa  than  of  the  expiatioii  reąaired 
for  the  latter  (2  Sam.  zxi),  ahowa  by  what  atrong  meaa- 
uiea  the  trath,  of  which  that  policy  waa  a  aobreraioo, 
faad  to  be  impreaaed  on  the  minda  of  the  laraelitesL  The 
reiga  of  Darid,  howe^er,  brought  the  change  from  per- 
secntioa  to  honor.  The  Levitea  wera  ready  to  welcome 
a  king  who,  thoogh  not  of  their  tribe,  had  been  bronght 
np  nnder  their  tiatning,  waa  akilled  in  their  arta,  pre- 
pared  to  ahaie  even  in  aome  of  their  miniatrationai  and 
to  airay  himaelf  in  their  apparel  (2  Sam.  ti,  14) ;  and 
4600  of  thór  nomber,  with  3700  prieata,  waited  upon  Da- 
Tid  at  Hebron— itaelf,  it  ahoold  be  lememberod,  one  of 
tfae  priestly  citie»— to  tender  their  allegianoe  (1  Chion. 
xii, 26).  When  his  kingriom  waa  eataUiahed, there  came 
a  fuller  oiganisatioa  of  the  whole  tribe.  Ita  poeition  in 
relation  to  the  prieethood  waa  onoe  again  definitely  rac- 
ogDiaed.  When  the  ark  waa  carried  ap  to  ita  new  reat- 
iag-phioe  in  Jemaalem,  their  claim  to  be  the  bearera  of 
it  waa  pubhcly  acknowledged  (1  Chroń,  xv,  2).  When 
the  ain  of  Uzza  atopped  the  proceasion,  it  waa  plaoed 
for  a  time  under  the  cara  of  Obed-edom  of  Gath>-piob- 
aUy  Gath-ńmmon — aa  one  of  the  chieft  of  the  Kohath- 
itea  (1  Chroń,  xiii,  13;  Joeh.  xxi,  24;  1  Chroń.  xy,  18). 
Id  the  proceaaton  which  attended  the  nltimate  oonvey- 
anoe  of  the  ark  to  ita  new  reating-plaoe  the  Leritea  were 
oooflpicaoua,  wearing  their  linen  ephodą  and  appearing 
in  their  new  charakter  aa  minatie]a'(l  Chroń.  xy,  27, 28). 
The  Leritea  engaged  in  conrejong  the  ark  to  Jemaalem 
were  divided  iDto  8ix  fatber^a  hooaea,  headed  by  8ix 
ebieft,  four  bek>nging  to  Kohath,  one  to  Gerahon,  and 
one  to  Mereri  (1  Chroń.  xt,  6,  etc).  The  moat  remark- 
aUe  featore  in  the  Leyitical  dutiea  of  thia  period  ia  their 
bdng  empk>yed  for  the  firat  time  in  chorał  aenrioe  (1 
Chson.  XV,  16-24;  xvi,  4-36);  othera,  again,  were  ap- 
polDted  aa  door-keepera  (xy,  23, 24).  Śtill  the  thoroogh 
reorganizatioo  of  the  whole  tribe  was  effected  by  the 
ahepheid-king  in  the  last  daya  of  hia  eyentfnl  life,  that 
tbe  Łeyitea  might  be  abłe  at  the  erection  of  the  Tem- 
pie "to  wait  on  the  aona  of  Aaron  for  tbe  aervice  of  the 
honse  of  Jeboyah,  in  the  oourta  and  the  chambera,  and 
the  porifying  of  all  holy  thinga,  and  the  work  of  the 
aemoe  of  the  houae  of  God"  (1  Chroń.  xxui,  28).  Thia 
reorganizatłon  may  be  deacribed  aa  foliowa: 

h  Number  ofLeeUes  and  Age/or  8ervioe,— The  Łe- 
▼itaa  from  thirty  yeara  of  age  and  upwards  were  firat  of 
an  nnmbeied,  when  it  waa  foond  that  they  were  88,000 
(1  Chnm.  xxxii,  2,8) ;  thia  being  about  29,500  more  than 
at  the  firat  Moaaic  cenausL  It  will  be  aeen  that,  accord- 
ing  to  thia  atatement,  the  Leyitea  were  to  oommence 
aenrioe  at  thirty  yeara  of  age,  in  harmony  with  the  Mo- 
aak  inatitotion  (Numbi  iv,  3,  23, 30) ;  while  in  ver.  27 
of  the  aame  chapter  (i.  e.  1  Chroń,  xxiii,  27)  it  is  aaid 
that  they  were  to  take  their  ahare  of  duty  at  twenty 
yeara  of  age.  Kimchi,  who  is  foUowed  by  bbhop  Pat- 
lick,  Micbaelia,  and  othera,  triea  to  reoondle  thia  appar- 
cnt  oontmdiction  by  aubmitting  that  tbe  former  refera 
lo  a  cenaua  which  Darid  madę  at  an  earlier  period, 
which  waa  acoording  to  the  Moaaic  law  (Numb.  iy,  3)  { 
while  the  latter  speaka  of  a  aecond  cenaua  which  he 
madę  at  the  cloae  ni  hia  life,  when  he  found  that  the  da- 
tiea  of  the  fixed  aanctnary  were  much  lighter  and  more 
nomcroaa,  and  oould  easily  be  performed  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  but  at  the  aame  time  required  a  larger  ataif  of 
men.  Againat  thia,  boweyer,  Bertheau  rightly  nrgea 
that,  1.  The  38,000  Leyitea  of  thirty  yeara  of  age  giyen 
in  the  cenaua  of  yer.  3  are  the  only  persona  appoiiited 
for  the  diiferent  Leyitical  oflkea,  and  that  it  ia  nowhere 
sUtcd  that  thia  nnmber  waa  inwifficient,  or  that  the  ar- 
no^ementa  baaed  therenpon,  aa  recorded  in  yerai  4  and 
(^  weie  not  canied  out;  and,  2,  The  chronider  plainly 
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indicatea,  in  yer.  25,  etc.,  that  he  is  abont  to  impait  a 
diiferent  atatement  from  that  oommnnicated  in  yer.  8 ; 
for  he  mentiona  tberein  the  reaaon  which  indaced  Dayid 
not  to  abide  by  the  Moaaic  inatitutlon,  which  preacribea 
the  age  of  aeryice  to  commence  at  thirty,  and  in  yer.  27 
expreaaly  pointa  out  the  aonroe  from  which  he  deriyed 
thia  deyiating  acconnt.  The  two  aooounta  are,  there- 
fore,  entirely  diiferent;  the  one  reoorda  that  the  Le- 
yitea, in  Dayid'B  time,  were  numbered  from  their  thir- 
tieth  year  •,  while  tbe  other,  which  appeara  to  the  chron- 
ider more  troatworthy,  atatea  that  Dayid  introdooed  the 
practice  which  afterwaida  obtained  (2  Chroń,  xxxi,  17 ; 
Ezra  iii,  8)  of  appointing  Leyitea  to  offioe  at  the  age  of 
twenty. 

2.  Dwirion  o/the  Leniet  acoordmg  to  the  tknę  greai 
FamtUet* — Having  aacertained  their  number,  David,  fol- 
lowing  the  example  of  the  Moaaic  inatitntion,  diyided 
the  Leyitical  fathera'  houaea,  acoording  to  their  deaoent 
firom  the  three  aona  of  Leyi,  when  it  waa  aacertained 
that  these  three  aona,  Grerahon,  Kohath,  and  Merari,  were 
repreaented  by  twenty-fonr  heada  of  fathera'  houaea  (X 
Chroń,  xxiii,  6-23 ;  xxiv,  20-31),  as  foliowa: 

^Jehiel. 

Zetham. 

Joel. 

Shelomith  or  Shelomoth. 

Haziel. 
^Haran. 
iJahath. 
Shimel  '{ZinaorZiza. 

( Jeueh  and  Berlah,  connted  aa  one. 

Amram  ^Rehabiah. 

Izhar ....  Shelomith  or  Shelomoth. 

Jeriah. 

Amariah. 

Jahaziel. 

Jekameam. 

Młchah. 

laahiah. 

Shoham. 
'Jaasiah  <<Zaccnr. 

Ibri. 
Mahli ....  Kish-JeremeeL 

LMoahl    {jeremoth. 

3.  Clasnficaium  and  Butiet  o/the  £mtef.  —  Theae 
twenty-fonr  fathera'  houaea,  numbering  38,000  men  qual- 
ified  for  actiye  aeryice,  were  then  diyided  into  four  daaa- 
ea,  to  each  of  which  diiferent  dutiea  were  asaigned. 

(1.)  The  firat  claaa  conalsted  of  24,000  Leyitea.  Theae 
were  appointed  to  aaaiat  the  prieata  in  the  work  of  the 
aanctuary  {\itTovpyovvT€c),  They  had  the  cuatody  of 
the  ołHclal  garmenta  and  aacred  yeaaels,  had  to  deliyer 
them  when  wanted,  and  collect  and  lock  them  up  again 
after  they  had  been  used^  to  repleniah  the  aacrificial 
Btorehouae  with  cattle,  flour,  winę,  oil,  incenae,  and  other 
articlea  uaed  aa  aacrificea,  and  metę  out  each  time  the 
required  quantity ;  to  proyide  tbe  diiTerent  apicea  from 
which  the  prieata  compounded  the  incenae  (1  Chroń. 
ix,  30) ;  to  prepare  the  ahewbread  and  the  other  baked 
thmga  uaed  at  aacrificea ;  to  aaaist  the  prieata  in  slaugh- 
tering  the  yictima,  and  to  attend  to  the  cleaning  of  tbe 
Tempie,  etc.  (1  Chroń.  xxiił,  28-32 ;  ix,  29).  They  had 
moat  probably,  also,  the  charge  of  the  aacred  treaaury 
(1  Chroń,  xxvi,  20-28).  Like  the  prieata,  they  were 
Bubdiyided  into  twenty-four  couraea  or  companiea,  ac- 
oording to  the  above-named  twenty-four  Leyitical  fa- 
thera' houaea,  and  were  headed  reapectiyely  by  one  of 
the  twenty-four  repreaentatiyea  of  theae  houses.  Kach 
of  theae  couraea  waa  a  week  on  duty,  and  was  reUeved 
on  the  Sabbath  (2  Kinga  xi)  by  the  company  whoae 
tum  it  waa  to  serve  next,  ao  that  there  were  idwaya  a 
thouaand  men  of  thia  claaa  on  duty,  and  each  man  had 
to  aenre  two  weeka  during  the  year.  The  menial  work 
waa  done  by  tbe  Neihinim,  who  were  appointed  to  asaiat 
tbe  Levites  in  theae  mattera.    See  Nethikibl 

(2.)  The  aecond  dass  consisted  of  4000,  who  were  the 
musicians  (D*)"l"111SQ,  iffirtf^oi),  They  too  were  aub- 
diyided  into  twenty-four  couraea  ot  cboira,  each  headed 
by  a  chief  (1  Chroń.  xxy),  and  are  to  be  traced  baek  to 
the  three  great  familiea  of  Leyi,  inaamuch  as  four  of  the 
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chiefa  were  sons  of  Asaph,  a  deacendant  of  Genhon  (1 
Cbron.  vi,  24-28) ;  six  werc  Hons  of  Jedutbun,  alao  called 
Etluui  (1  Chroń,  xv,  17),  a  deacendant  of  Merari  (1 
Chroń,  vi,  28) ;  and  foorteen  were  aona  of  Haman,  a  de- 
acendant of  Kohath  (1  Chroń,  vi,  18).  Each  of  theae 
chiefa  had  eleven  aaaiatant  maatera  from  hia  own  aona 
and  broihera,  thua  making  together  288  (1  Chroń,  xxv, 
7).  Uence,  when  theae  are  deducted  from  the  4000, 
theie  remain  for  each  band  consiating  of  twelve  chief 
muaidana,  154  or  155  aubordinate  miiaiciane.  Aa  twelve 
mnaiciana  were  reąuired  to  be  preaent  at  the  daily  mom- 
ing  and  evening  aenrice,  thua  demanding  168  to  be  on 
daty  every  week,  the  twenty-four  oouraea  which  re- 
lieved  each  other  in  hebdomadal  rotation  muat  have 
conaiated  of  4032,  and  4000  given  by  the  chronider  ia 
aimply  to  be  regarded  aa  a  round  namber.  Of  thia  daaa, 
therefore,  aa  of  the  former,  each  indińdnal  had  to  aerve 
two  weeka  during  the  jear. 

(8.)  The  third  claaa  alao  conaiated  of  4000.  They  were 
the  gate-keepera  (Q'^"1510,  7rv\utpoi,  1  Chroń,  xxvi,  1- 
19),  and,  aa  auch,  borę  arma  (ix,  19 ,  2  Chroń,  xxxi,  2). 
They  had  to  open  and  ahuŁ  the  gatea,  to  keep  strangera 
and  excommunicated  or  unclean  peraona  from  entering 
the  courta,  and  to  guard  the  atorehouae,  the  Tempie,  and 
ita  courta  at  night.  They,  too,  were  aubdivided  into 
twenty-four  oouraea,  and  were  headed  by  twenty-four 
chiefa  from  the  three  great  familiea  of  Levi ;  aeven  were 
aona  of  Meahelmiah,  a  deacendant  of  Kohath ;  thirteen 
were  from  Obed-edom,  a  deacendant  of  Gerahon ;  and 
four  were  aona  of  Hoaah,  a  deacendant  of  Merari.  Theae 
three  familiea,  including  the  twenty-four  chiefa,  conaiat- 
ed of  ninety-three  membera,  who,  together  with  the 
three  heada  of  the  familiea,  viz.  Meahelmiah,  Obed-edom, 
and  Hoaah,  madę  ninety-six,  thua  yielding  four  chiefa 
for  each  courae.  We  thus  obtain  a  watch-a)ur8e  every 
week  of  162  or  163  peraona,  under  the  command  of  four 
auperior  watchea,  one  of  whom  waa  the  commander- 
in-chief.  Aa  24  aentinel  poata  are  aasigned  to  theae 
guarda,  thua  making  168  a  week,  it  appeara  that  each 
peraon  only  aerved  one  day  iu  the  week  (1  Chroń.  xxvi). 

(4.)  The  fourth  daaa  conaiated  of  6000,  who  were  ap- 
pointed  for  outtcard  affairs  (l^^^:i^T\T^  nSK^stSM),  aa 

acribea  and  judgea  (1  Chroń,  xxvi,  29-32),  m  contradia- 
tinction  to  the  work  connected  with  the  aenrice  of  the 
aanctuary.  It  appeara  that  thia  claaa  waa  aubdiWded 
into  three  branchea:  Chenaniah  and  hia  aona  were  for  the 
outward  buaincaa  of  Israel  (1  Chroń,  xxvi,  29)  ^  Haaha- 
biah  of  Hebron  and  hia  brethren,  numbering  1700,  were 
officera  weat  of  Jordan, "  in  all  the  buaineaa  of  the  Lord 
and  in  the  aenrice  of  the  king"  (ver.  80) ;  whilat  Jerijah, 
alao  of  Hebron,  and  hia  brethren,  numbering  2700  active 
men,  were  rulera  eaat  of  Jordan  **  for  every  matter  per- 
taining  to  God  and  aiEura  of  the  king"  (ver8. 31, 32).  It 
wiU  thua  be  aeen  that  thia  claaa  conaiated  of  Kohathitea, 
being  deacendanta  of  Izhar  and  Hebron. 

The  Levitea  lived  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in 
their  OMm  citiea,  and  came  up  at  fixed  perioda  to  take 
their  tum  of  work  (1  Chroń,  xxv,  xxvi).  The  predom- 
inance  of  the  number  twelve  aa  the  bana  of  clasaifica- 
tion  might  aeem  to  indicate  raonthly  perioda,  and  the 
feBtivala  of  the  new  moon  would  natnrally  auggcat  auch 
an  arrangement.  The  analogoua  order  in  the  civil 
and  milicary  adminiatration  (1  Chroń,  xxvii,  1)  would 
tend  to  the  aame  condusion.  It  appeara,  indeed,  that 
there  waa  a  change  of  aome  kind  eveTy  week  (1  Chroń. 
ix,  25 ;  2  Chroń,  xxiii,  4, 8) ;  but  thia  is,  of  courae,  com- 
patłble  with  a  ayatem  of  rotation,  which  would  give  to 
each  a  longer  period  of  reaidence,  or  with  the  perma- 
nent  reaidence  of  the  leader  of  each  divi8ion  within  the 
precinct«  of  the  aanctuary.  Whaterer  may  have  been 
the  ayatem,  we  muat  bear  in  raind  that  the  dutiea  now 
impoaed  npon  the  Levitea  were  auch  aa  to  require  al- 
moat  continuoua  practice.  They  would  need,  when 
their  tum  came,  to  be  able  to  bear  their  parta  in  the 
great  chorał  hymna  of  the  Tempie,  and  to  take  each  hia 
appointed  ahare  in  the  oomplex  atructon  of  a  aacriflcial 


litorgy,  and  for  thia  a  apedal  Btudy  wodd  be  reąuifed. 
The  education  which  the  Levite8  received  for  their  pe- 
culiar  dutiea,  no  leaa  than  their  oonnectioa,  morę  or  len 
intimate,  with  the  achoola  of  the  propbeta  (aee  above), 
would  tend  to  make  them,  ao  far  aa  there  waa  any  edu- 
cation at  aU,  the  teachera  of  the  others  (theie  ia,  how- 
ever,  a  curioua  Jewiah  tradition  that  the  achoolmafiters 
of  Iśrael  were  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  [Sobm.  Jarchi  cm 
Gen.  xlix,  7,  in  Godyrjm^a  Motet  and  A  ar<ml[),  the  tran- 
acribera  and  interpretera  of  the  law,  the  chronidera  of 
the  timea  in  which  they  lived.  We  hare  aome  atiiking 
inatancea  of  their  appearanoe  in  thia  new  character. 
One  of  them,  £than  thie  Ezrahite,  takea  hia  place  amoog 
the  oid  Hebrew  aagea  who  were  worthy  to  be  compared 
with  Sdomon,  and  (Fba.  lxxxix,  title)  hia  name  ap- 
peara aa  the  writer  of  the  39th  Paahn  (1  Kinga  łv,  81 ; 
1  Chroń,  xv,  17).  One  of  the  firat  to  bear  the  title  of 
^  acribe"  ia  a  Levite  (1  Chroń,  xxiv,  6),  and  thia  ia  men- 
tioned  aa  ooe  of  their  apecial  officea  under  Joaiah  (2 
Chroń,  xxxiv,  13).  They  are  deacribed  aa  "  officen  and 
judgea"  under  David  (1  Chnm.  xxvi,  29),  and,  aa  aucti, 
are  employed  **in  all  the  buaineaa  <^  Jehovah,  and  in 
the  aervioe  of  the  king."  They  are  the  agenta  of  Je> 
hoahaphat  and  Hesekiah  in  their  work  of  reformation, 
and  are  aent  forth  to  proclaim  and  enforce  the  law  (2 
Chroń,  xvii,  8  \  xxx,  22).  Under  Josiah  the  functiiHi 
haa  paaaed  into  a  title,  and  they  are  **  the  Levitcs  that 
Uught  all  larael"  (2  Chroń,  xxxv,  8).  The  two  boc^ 
of  Chronidea  bear  unmiatakable  marka  of  having  been 
written  by  men  whoae  intereata  were  all  gathered  round 
the  aenricea  of  the  Tempie,  and  who  were  famUiar  with 
ita  recorda.  The  materiala  from  which  they  compiled 
their  narratlvee,  and  to  which  they  refer  aa  the  worka 
of  aeera  and  propheta,  were  written  by  men  who  were 
probably  Levitea  them8Plvea,  or,  if  not,  were  aaaodated 
with  them. 
'  Thia  reorganization  cffected  by  David,  we  are  told, 
waa  adopted  by  hia  aon  Solomon  when  the  Tempie  waa 
completcd  (2  Chroń,  viii,  14,  etc).  The  revolt  of  the 
ten  tribea,  and  the  policy  puraued  by  Jeroboam,  led  to  a 
great  chuige  m  th^poaition  of  the  Levitea.  They  were 
the  witneaaea  of  an  appointed  order  and  of  a  central  wor- 
ahip.  Jeroboam  Yriahed  to  make  the  prieata  the  creatnrea 
and  inatmmenta  of  the  king,  and  to  establiah  a  prorin- 
dal  and  divided  woiahip.  The  natoral  reault  waa  tbat 
they  lefl  the  dtiea  aaaigned  to  them  in  the  territory  of 
larad  and  gathered  round  the  metropolia  of  Judah  (2 
Chroń,  xi,'  13, 14).  Their  influence  over  the  peopLe  at 
large  waa  thua  diminiahed,  and  the  design  of  the  Moaaic 
poUty  ao  far  fruatrated;  but  their  power  aa  a  rełigiooa 
order  waa  probably  increaaed  by  thia  concentration  with- 
in narrower  limita.  In  the  kingdom  of  Judah  they  were 
from  thia  time  forward  a  powerful  body,  politically  aa 
well  aa  ecdeaiaatically. .  They  brought  with  them  the 
prophetic  element  of  influence,  in  the  wider  aa  well  aa 
in  the  higher  meaning  of  the  word.  We  aocordingly 
find  them  prominent  in  the  war  of  Abijah  against  Jen>- 
boam  (2  Chroń,  xiii,  10-12).  They  aie,  aa  before  no- 
ticed,  aent  out  by  Jehoehaphat  to  inatmct  and  judge 
the  people  (2  Chroń,  xix,  8-10).  Propheta  of  their  or^ 
der  enoourage  the  king  in  hia  war  agaSnat  Moab  and 
Ammon,  and  go  before  hia  army  with  their  loud  halle- 
lujaha  (2  Chroń,  xx,  21),  and  join  afterwaida  in  the  tri- 
umph  of  hia  retom.  The  apostaay  that  foUowed  on  the 
marriage  of  Jehoram  and  Athaliah  expoeed  them  for  a 
time  to  the  dominance  of  a  hoatile  ayaton ;  but  the  aenr- 
ioea  of  the  Tempie  appear  to  have  gone  on,  and  the  Le- 
vitea  were  again  conapicuoua  in  the  connter-revolution 
efi*ected  by  Jehoiada  (2  Chroń,  xxiii),  and  in  reatoring 
the  Tempie  to  ita  former  atatelineaa  under  Jehoaah  Cl 
Chroń,  xxiv,  5).  They  ahared  in  tha  dbaaten  of  tłie 
reign  of  Amaziah  (2  Chnm.  zzv,  24)  and  in  tbe  pna> 
perity  of  Uzaiah,  and  were  randy,  we  may  beUeve^  to 
auppoit  the  prieata,  wbo)  aa  repiwenting  their  oidflr,ofh> 
poaed  the  aactilegiona  nnirpaition  of  the  latter  king  (2 
Chroń,  xxvi,  17).  The  doeing  of  the  Tempie  nnder 
Ahas  inTolred  the  oeaaation  at  once  of  their  woik  and 
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of  their  priyileges  (2  Chroń,  xxviii,  24).  Under  Heze- 
kiah  thty  again  became  prominent,  as  consecrating 
themselyes  to  tbe  special  work  of  deansing  and  repair- 
mg  the  Tempie  (2  Chroń,  xxix,  12-15) ;  and  tbe  hymns 
of  Dayid  and  of  Aaaph  were  again  lenewed.  In  thia 
instanoe  It  was  thought  worthy  of  special  reoord  tbat 
those  who  were  simply  Leyites  were  more  **npright  in 
beart"  and  zealoas  tban  the  priests  themselres  (2  Chroń. 
xxix,  S4);  and  thos,  in  that  great  Passorer,  they  took 
the  place  of  the  unwiUing  or  unprepared  membere  of 
the  piiestbood.  Their  old  pririleges  were  restond,  they 
wen  pat  forward  as  teachers  (2  Chroń,  xxx,  22),  and 
the  payment  of  tithes,  which  bad  probably  been  diacon- 
tinaed  under  Ahaz,  was  renewed  (2  Chroń,  xxxi,  4). 
The  genealogies  of  the  tribe  were  reyised  (ver.  17),  and 
the  old  dasnfication  kept  its  groond.  The  reign  of 
Manaaseb  was  for  them,  during  the  greater  part  of  it,  a 
period  ofdepression.  That  of  Josiah  witnessed  a  fresh 
reYiral  and  leorganization  (2  Chroń.  xxxiy,  8-18).  In 
the  great  Plu8over  of  his  eighteenth  jear  thesy  took 
their  place  as  teachers  of  the  people,  as  well  Ma  leadeis 
of  thór  worship  (2  Chroń.  xxxy,  8, 15).  Then  came 
tbe  Egrptian  and  Chaldasan  inrasions,  and  the  role  of 
oowazdly  and  apostatę  kings.  The  sacred  tribe  likewise 
sbowed  itself  onfaithful.  The  repeated  protests  of  the 
priest  Esekiel  indicate  that  they  bad  shared  in  the  idol- 
wtrj  of  the  people.  The  prominence  into  which  they 
bad  been  brought  in  tbe  reigns  of  the  two«reforming 
kings  had  apparently  tempted  them  to  think  that  they 
might  encroach  permanently  on  the  special  functions  of 
the  priesthood,  and  the  sin  of  Korab  was  renewed  (Ezek. 
xliy,  1(X-14;  xlviii,  11).  They  had,  as  the  penalty  of 
tbeir  sin,  to  witness  the  destruction  of  tbe  Tempie  and 
to  taste  tiie  łńttemess  of  exi]e. 

lU.  A/ler  tMe  Capłwity.—The  position  Uken  by  the 
Łevites  in  the  first  movement8  of  the  return  from  Bab- 
yion  indicates  that  they  had  cheriahed  the  traditions 
and  maintained  the  practices  of  tbeir  tribe.  They,  we 
may  believe,  were  those  who  were  specially  called  on  to 
aing  to  their  conqaeron  one  of  the  songs  of  Zioń  (De 
Wette  on  Pm.  cxxxvii).  It  is  notioeable,  however,  that 
in  the  first  body  of  retuming  exi]es  they  were  present 
in  a  disproportionately  smali  number  (Ezra  ii,  30-42). 
Thoee  who  did  come  took  tbeir  old  parts  at  the  founda- 
tion  and  dedication  of  the  second  Tempie  (Ezra  iii,  10 ; 
Ti,  18).  In  the  next  moyement  under  Ezra  their  re- 
Inctance  (whatever  may  have  been  its  origin)  was  even 
more  strongly  marked.  Nonę  of  them  presented  them- 
BthreB  at  the  first  great  gathering  (Ezra  viii,  15).  Tbe 
special  eflbrts  of  Ezra  did  not  succeed  in  bring^ng  to- 
gether  more  tban  88,  and  their  plaoe  had  to  be  filled  by 
220  of  the  Nethinim  (ibi  20).  There  is  a  Jewish  tra- 
dition  (Snrenbusius,  MiiknOt  Sota,  ix,  10)  to  the  effect 
that,  as  a  punishment  for  this  backwardness,  Ezra  de- 
prived  them  of  their  tithes,  and  transferred  tbe  right  to 
the  priests.  Those  who  retumed  with  him  resumed 
their  functions  at  the  Feast  of  Tabemacles  as  teachers 
and  interpretera  (Neh.  viii,  7),  and  those  who  were  most 
active  in  tbat  work  were  foremost  also  in  chanting  the 
hymn-like  pnyer  which  appears  In  Neh.  ix  as  the  last 
great  efTort  of  Jewisb  psalmody.  They  were  recognised 
in  the  great  national  oovenant,  and  the  ofTerings  and 
tithes  which  were  their  dne  were  once  more  solemnly 
secnred  to  them  (Neh.  x,  87-89).  They  took  tbeir  old 
plaoes  in  the  Tempie  and  in  the  villages  near  Jeruaalem 
(Neh.  xii,  29),  and  are  present  in  fuli  array  at  the  great 
fmŁ  of  tbe  Dedication  of  tbe  WalL  The  two  prophets 
who  were  active  at  the  time  of  the  return,  Haggai  and 
Zeehariah,  if  they  did  not  belong  to  tbe  tribe,  helped 
it  forwaid  in  the  work  of  restoration.  The  strongest 
neasures  were  adopted  by  Nebemiab,  as  before  by  Ezra, 
to  gnard  the  purity  of  their  blood  from  tbe  conUmina- 
tion  of  mixed  maiiiagcs  (Ezra  x,  23),  and  they  were 
madę  the  special  guaidians  of  the  holiness  of  tlie  Sab- 
bath  (Neh.  xiii,  22).  The  ]au  prophet  of  the  O.  T.  sees, 
■B  part  of  his  rmoa  of  the  latter  davs,  the  time  when 
tbt  Łofd  **  ihaU  pnrify  the  sona  of  Levi"  (^ial  iu,  8) . 


The  goidance  of  the  O.  T.  fails  os  at  this  point,  and 
the  history  of  the  Levites  in  relation  to  the  national 
life  beoomes  oonsequently  a  matter  of  inference  and  oon- 
Jecture.  The  synagogue  worship,  then  originated,  or 
receiving  a  new  deyelopment,  was  organized  irrespect- 
ively  of  them  [see  SymagogueJ,  and  thus  throughout 
the  wbole  of  Palestine  there  were  means  of  instruction 
in  the  law  with  which  they  were  not  connected.  This 
wonld  tend  materially  to  dimimsh  their  peculiar  daim 
on  tbe  reverence  of  the  people ;  but  where  priests  or  Le- 
yites ¥rere  present  in  the  synagogue  they  were  still  en- 
titkd  to  Bome  kind  of  precedence,  and  special  sections 
in  tbe  kssons  for  the  day  were  assigned  to  them  (Light- 
foot,  Hor.  Heb.  on  MatL  iy,  28).  During  the  period 
that  foUowed  the  captivity  they  oontributed  to  the  for* 
mation  of  tbe  so-called  Great  Sjmagogue.  The  Levites, 
with  the  priests,  theoretically  constituted  and  practically 
formed  tbe  majority  of  tbe  permanent  Sanhedrim  (Mai- 
monides  in  Ughtfoot,  Hor,  Heb,  on  MatL  xxvi,  8),  and 
as  such  had  a  large  share  in  the  administration  of  ju»- 
tioe  even  in  capital  casesi  In  the  characteristic  feature 
of  this  period,  as  an  age  of  scribes  suooeeding  to  an  age 
of  prophets,  they,  too,  were  likely  to  be  sharers.  The 
training  and  previous  history  of  tbe  tribe  would  predis- 
pose  them  to  attach  themselves  to  tbe  new  system  as 
they  had  done  to  the  old.  They  accordingly  may  haye 
been  among  the  scribes  and  elders  who  accumulated 
traditions.  They  may  have  attached  themselres  to  the 
sects  of  Pharisees  and  Sadducees.  But  in  proportion  as 
they  thus  aoąuired  famę  and  reputation  indiyidually, 
tbeir  functions  as  Leyites  became  subonlinate,  and  they 
were  known  simply  as  the  inferior  mimsters  of  the  Tem- 
pie. They  take  no  prominent  part  in  tbe  Blaccabsaan 
struggles,  though  they  must  haye  been  present  at  the 
great  purification  of  the  Tempie. 

How  strictly  during  this  po6t-exilian  period  the  Le- 
yitical  duties  were  enforced,  and  how  severely  any  neg- 
lect  in  performing  them  was  punished,  may  be  gatbered 
from  the  foUowing  description  in  the  Mishna:  <*The 
Leyites  had  to  guani  twenty-four  pbuses:  fiye  were  sU- 
tioned  at  the  fiye  gates  of  the  Mountain  of  the  House 
(n''3n  nn  •^•ISO),  fomr  at  the  four  comers  inside,  fiye 

at  the  fiye  gates  of  tbe  outer  court,  four  at  its  four  cor- 
ners  inside,  one  at  the  sacrificial  storehouse,  one  at  the 
curtain  depository,  and  one  behind  the  boly  of  holies. 
The  inspecŁor  of  the  Mountain  of  the  House  went  round 
through  all  the  guards  [eyery  night]  with  buming 
torches  before  him.  If  the  guard  did  not  immediately 
stand  up,  the  inspector  of  the  Mountain  of  the  House 
called  out  to  him,  *  Peacc  be  with  thee !'  and  if  be  per- 
ceiyed  that  he  was  asleep,  be  struck  him  with  his  stick, 
and  eyeu  had  tbe  liberty  of  settlng  his  garmenta  on  fire; 
and  when  it  was  askńl,  'What  is  that  noiae  in  the 
court  T  they  were  told,  *  It  is  the  noise  of  a  Le vite  who  is 
beaten,  or  wboee  dothcs  haye  been  bumt,  because  he 
slept  when  on  duty' "  (Middoth,  i,  1,  2).  It  is  thought 
that  allusion  is  madę  to  the  fact  in  the  Apocalypse 
when  it  is  said  '*  Blessed  is  he  that  watcheth  and  keep- 
Gth  his  garmenta"  (Rey.  xvi,  15).  As  for  the  Leyites 
who  were  the  aingers,  they  were  summuned  by  the  blast 
of  the  trumpet  afler  the  incense  was  kindled  upon  the 
altar,  when  they  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  spacious 
Tempie  at  the  orchestra  which  was  joined  to  the  fifteen 
stepe  at  the  entrance  from  the  womcn'8  outer  court  to 
the  men'8  outer  court.  They  sung  psalms  in  antipho- 
nies,  accompanied  by  three  musical  instruments — tbe 
harp,  the  cithem,  and  cymbals — whilc  the  priests  were 
pouring  out  on  the  altar  the  libation  of  w^inc.  On  Sun- 
day  they  sung  Psa.  xxiv,  on  Monday  Psa.  xlviii,  on 
Tuesday  Psa.  lxxxii,  on  Wednesday  Psa.  xciy,  on  Thurs- 
day  Psa.  lxxxi,  on  Friday  Psa.  xciii,  and  on  the  Sab- 
bath  Psa.  xcii.  Each  of  thesc  psalms  was  sung  in  nine 
sections,  with  eight  pauses  (D'^p*^B),  and  at  each  pause 
the  priests  blew  trombones,  when  tbe  whole  congrega- 
tion  fell  down  every  time  wonhipping  on  their  faoea 
{Tamid,  vii,  8, 4> 
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The  Łeyites  had  no  prescribed  canonical  dress  like 
Łbe  priests,  aa  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  wbich  Joae- 
phus  narratea,  that  the  singen  reque8ted  Agrippa  '*  to 
assemble  the  Sanhedzim  in  order  to  obtain  leave  for 
them  to  wear  lineo  garments  like  the  priesta  •  .  .  eon- 
tnuy  to  the  lawa"  {AiU,  xx,  9, 6).  But,  thoogh  they 
wore  no  ofBcial  garments  at  the  serrioe,  yet  the  Tahnnd 
says  that  they  ordinarily-  wore  a  linen  outet-gaiment 
with  aleeree,  and  a  head-diesB;  and  on  joumeys  were 
provided  with  a  BtaiF,  a  pocket,  and  a  copy  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch  {Jomcij  122,  a).  Some  modifications  were  at 
this  perioid  introduced  in  what  was  oonsidered  the  nec- 
eBsary  qualification  for  serrioe.  The  Mosaic  law,  it  will 
be  remembered,  regarded  age  as  the  oniy  ąoalifieation, 
and  freed  the  Levite  from  his  duties  when  he  was  fifty 
jears  old;  now  that  singing  constituted  so  eisential  a 
part  of  the  Leyitical  doties,  any  Łeyite  who  had  not  a 
good  yoice  was  regarded  as  diaqaaUfied,  and  if  it  con- 
tinaed  good  and  meiodious,  he  was  retained  in  serrioe 
all  his  lifetime,  irrespecttye  of  age,  but  if  it  failed  he 
was  remored  from  that  dass  which  constituted  the 
choristers  to  the  gate-keepers  (Maimonides,  HUckoth 
Kele  Ha^Kodesk,  iii,  8).  Doring  the  period  of  monm- 
ing  a  Leyite  was  exempt  Irom  his  duUes  in  the  Tempie. 

The  Leyites  appear  but  seldom  in  the  history  of  the 
N.  T.  Where  we  meet  with  thełr  names  it  is  as  the 
type  of  a  formal,  heartless  worship,  without  sympathy 
and  without  love  (Lukę  x,  32).  The  same  parabk  in- 
dicates  Jericho  as  having  beoome— what  it  had  not  been 
originally  (see  Josh.  xxi  1  Chion.  yi) — one  of  the  gieat 
Btations  at  which  they  and  the  priests  resided  (light- 
foot,  Cent,  Choroffrapk.  c.  47).  In  John  i,  19  tbcy  appear 
as  delegates  of  the  Jews — that  is,  of  the  Sanhedrim — 
coming  to  inquire  into  the  credentials  of  the  Baptist,  and 
giying  utterance  to  their  own  Mesaianic  expectations. 
The  mention  of  a  Leyite  of  Cyprus  in  Acts  iy,  86,  shows 
that  the  changes  of  the  preyious  century  had  carried 
that  tribe  also  into  "  the  dispersed  among  the  Gentiles." 
The  conyersion  of  Bamabas  and  Mark  was  probably  no 
solitaiy  instance  of  the  zeoeption  by  them  of  the  new 
faith,  which  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  old.  If  '*  a  great 
company  of  the  priests  were  obedient  to  the  faith"  (Acts 
yi,  7),  it  is  not  too  bold  to  belieye  that  their  influence 
may  haye  led  Leyites  to  follow  their  examplc ;  and  thus 
the  old  psalms,  and  poseibly  also  the  old  chants  of  the 
Tempie  seryicc,  might  be  transmitted  through  the  agen- 
cy  of  those  who  had  been  specially  trained  in  them  to 
be  the  inheritance  of  the  Christian  Church.  Later  on 
in  the  history  of  the  first  century,  when  the  Tempie  had 
receiyed  its  finał  completion  under  the  younger  Agrippa, 
we  find  one  scction  of  the  tribe  engaged  in  a  new  moye- 
ment.  With  that  strange  nnconsdousness  of  a  coming 
doom  which  ao  often  marks  the  last  stage  of  a  decaying 
system,  the  singers  of  the  Tempie  thought  it  a  fitting 
time  to  apply  for  the  right  of  wearing  the  same  linen 
garment  as  the  priests,  and  persuaded  the  king  that  the 
concession  of  this  priyilege  would  be  the  gloiy  of  his 
reign  (Joseph.  A  ni,  xx,  8, 6).  The  other  Leyites  at  the 
same  time  as\ied  for  and  obtained  the  priyilege  of  join- 
ing  in  the  Tempie  choruses,  from  which  hitherto  they 
had  been  excluded.  The  destruction  of  the  Tempie  so 
soon  after  they  had  attained  the  object  of  their  desires 
came  as  with  a  grim  irony  to  sweep  away  their  occupa- 
tion,  and  so  to  depriye  them  of  eyery  yestige  of  that 
which  had  distinguished  them  from  other  Israelites. 
They  were  merged  in  the  crowd  of  captiyes  that  were 
scattered  oyer  the  Roman  world,  and  disappear  from  the 
stage  of  history.  The  rabbinic  schools,  that  rosę  out  of 
the  niins  of  the  Jewish  polity,  foetered  a  stndied  and 
habitual  depreciation  of  the  Leyitical  order  as  compared 
with  their  own  teachers  (M^Caul,  Oid  Pathsj  p.  435). 
Indiyidual  families,  it  may  be,  cherished  the  tradition 
that  their  fathers,  as  priests  or  Leyites,  had  taken  part 
in  the  senrices  of  the  Terapie.  If  their  claims  were  rec- 
ognised,  they  receiyed  the  old  marks  of  reyerenoe  in  the 
woiship  <tf  the  synagogue  (comp.  the  R^pilations  of  the 
Great  Synagogue  of  London,  in  MargQlk>uth'8  Eitt,  ąf 


ike  Jewt  m  Great  BriknH^  iii,  270),  took  pseoedeneft  fai 
reading  the  lesscms  of  the  day  (ligfatfoot,  Hor,  Hfk,  on 
MatL  iy,  28),  and  prooounced  ihe  Uesaing  at  the  cksa 
(Basnage,  Hiit,  de$  Jwfi,  yi,  790).    Their  existenoe 
acknowledged  in  some  of  the  laws  of  the  Christian 
peiors  (Basnage,  L  c).    The  tenacity  with  which  the 
exiled  race  dung  to  these  recollections  is  shown  in  the 
preyalence  of  the  names  (Cohen,  and  Levita  or  Lery) 
which  imply  that  thoee  who  bear  them  are  of  the  sons 
of  Aaron  or  the  tribe  of  Leyi,  and  in  the  costom  whidi 
exempts  the  first-bom  of  priestly  or  Leyitical  families 
from  the  payments  which  are  still  offered,  in  the  caae  of 
otheis,  9Si  the  redemption  of  the  first-bom  (Leo  of  Mo- 
dena,  in  Picarfs  C^rh/tomei  RtUgiatBeSy  i,  26;  AUen*a 
Modem  Judaimn,  p.  297).    In  the  mean  time,  the  did 
name  had  aoąuired  a  new  signification.    The  eariy  writ- 
ers  of  the  Christian  Church  applied  to  the  later  hicnr- 
chy  the  language  of  the  earlier,  and  gaye  to  the  bishops 
and  presbyters  the  title  {Ufuic)  that  had  belonged  to 
the  sons  of  Aaron,  while  the  deaoons  were  hafaituaUj 
spoken  of  as  Leyites  (Suicer,  Thet,  s.  y.  Acvinic)< 

Though  the  destruction  óf  the  Tempie  and  the  di»- 
perńon  of  the  Jews  haye  necessarily  done  away  with 
the  Leyiticai  duties  which  were  strictly  local,  yet  th« 
Leyites,  like  the  priests,  still  exist,  haye  to  this  day  oer- 
tain  functions  to  perform,  and  oontinne  to  enjoy  oertain 
priyileges  and  immunities.  On  those  festiyals  whereon 
the  priests  pronounoe  the  benediction  on  the  congreg*- 
tion  of  Israel  during  the  moraing  senrice^  as  prescribed 
in  Numb.yi,  22>27,  the  Leyites  haye  *<to  wait  co  the 
priests,"  and  wash  their  banda  prior  to  the  giying  of  tbe 
said  bleasing.  At  the  reading  of  the  law  in  the  syna^ 
gogne,  the  Leyite  is  called  to  the  second  sedion,  the 
first  being  assigned  to  the  priest  See  Haphtasa& 
Moreoyer,  like  the  priests,  the  Leyites  are  exempt  from 
redeeming  their  first-born,  and  this  exemption  eyen  «z- 
tends  to  women  of  the  tribe  of  Leyi  who  many  Israeł- 
ites,  i.  e.  Jews  of  any  other  tribe. 

IY.  JLtterafttfc^Misbna,  Eraekm^  ii,  8-6 ;  Tamid,  yii, 
8, 4 ;  Sucea,  y,  4 ;  Bikkurimy  ui,  4 ;  Maimonides,  Jod  JTo- 
Chetaka,  BUchoth  Kek  HorMikdoak,  iii,  1-11 ;  Michad- 
is,  Commadariu  on  <Ae  Laws  ofMosety  sec.  62  (Englidi 
translation,  i,  252  8q.) ;  BSlhr,  SymboUk  des  Motaisekm 
CukuM,  ii,  3, 89, 165,  842,  428 ;  Herzfdd,  Getchiehie  des 
VóUdu  Israel  von  der  Zerstdrung  des  ersten  TeayseU,  p. 
126, 204, 887^24  (Bruns.  1847) ;  the  same,  Gtsckiehie  des 
Yoihes  Israel  von  der  Vollembtnff  des  tweiim  Tem^fds,  i, 
55-58,  68>66, 141  (Nordhansen,  1855) ;  Saakchtltat,  Das 
Mosaiscke  Rechł,  i,  89-106  (BerL  1858) ;  the  same,  Arek- 
dologie  der  HArdery  yoL  ii,  eh.  lxxyiii,  p.  842  (Konigsb. 
1856);  Kcil,^a»d5i(cft(fer6tUtfctoi^rcA&>&^i,160 
(Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1858) ;  Kalisch,  Hisioricai  atd 
Crkieal  Commentary  on  GenesiSy  p.  785-744  (Lofid.lM8); 
Brown,  A  nHcuitieSj  i,  301-847 ;  Godwyn,  Moses  and  Aa- 
rofi,  i,  5;  Witaius,  Disserł,  II,  de  TheocraL  Israetitar,; 
Jennings,  Aniiguitus,  p.  184^206;  Carpsoy,  ApparaL 
Crit,  (see  Index) ;  Saubert,  Comm,  de  BaeerdoL  et  saeris 
Habr.  persoms,  in  Opp,  p.  283  8q. ;  Gramberg,  KriI,  Go- 
schickted,IteiigionddeendesAltenTest.yóLi,e,m'y  Be- 
land,  A  ntig,  Sacr,  ii,  6 ;  Ugolino,  Saeerdot,  Hebr,  eh.  xSy 
in  bis  7%e«mr.  yoL  xiii;  Schacht,  iiiiimcuir«nr.  adiken, 
p. 525  sq.;  Bauer, GotUsd,Ver/assung,  ii,  877  8q.;  Otbo^ 
Lex,Bah,p,B68&i.\  Wiciach, De flmLevitanan(Uf§, 
1708). 

Zie^ites,  Miutahy,  a  name  giyen  to  snch  miniatmł 
in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  as  fiUed  the  office  of 
chaplain  in  the  regiments  of  the  Fu-liamentaiy  aimy^— 
Buck,  TkeoL  Diet,  s.  y. 

ŁaTit^iciiB,  so  called  In  the  Yulgate  fnm  treating 
chiefly  of  the  Leyitical  seryice  j  in  the  Heb.  K7^?^  and 
he  calkdf  bcing  the  word  with  which  it  bcgins;  in  the 
Sept  A(VŁTucóv;  the  third  book  of  the  Peutateuch,  caD- 
ed  also  by  the  kter  Jews  tJ''3rj!»  TTrm,  "law  of  tbe 
priests,"  and  Hiaa^C  r\y\X\  "  law  of  offeringa."  In  onr 
treatment  of  it  we  largely  ayail  ourMlyes  of  the  artidM 
on  the  subject  in  Smith'8  and  Kitto's  DietioHariet. 
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L  Conlente. — Lcviticii8  cantains  Łhe  further  statement 
ind  devek>pinent  of  the  Siiuutic  legiaUtion,  the  begin- 
uiogs  of  which  are  dewribed  in  £xodua.  IŁ  exbibitB 
tbe  kiUorical  prograas  of  tbis  l^Ulation ;  coD8equenUy, 
we  mnat  not  expect  to  find  tbe  lawa  detailed  in  it  in  a 
ąysiematic  form.  lliere  is,  nerertheleaa,  a  certain  order 
obserred,  which  aroee  fiom  the  natura  of  the  sabject, 
and  of  which  the  plan  may  easily  be  perceiTcd.  llie 
wbole  is  intimately  connccted  with  tbe  contenta  of  £x- 
odus,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  book  that  aanctuaiy  is 
dttcribed  with  which  all  extenial  wonhip  was  oonnect^ 
cd  (Exod.  xxxT-xl). 

LeyiticiL:  begins  by  deecribing  tbe  worship  itaelf  (eh. 
i-xvii),  and  concludes  with  persoual  distinctions  and  ex- 
hortations  as  to  the  worsbippere  (cb.  xviii-xxvii).  Morę 
tpecifically  the  book  may  be  divided  into  8even  leading 
tedions. 

(I.)  Tke  Laws  dirtdly  rtlatmg  to  Sacrifices  (cb.  i-vii). 
—At  first  God  spoke  to  the  people  out  of  the  tbunder 
and  Ughtning  of  Sinai,  and  gave  them  his  boly  com- 
mandmenta  by  the  band  of  a  mediator ;  but  henceforth 
his  presence  is  to  dwell  not  on  tbe  secret  top  of  Sinai, 
bat  in  the  midst  of  his  people,  both  in  their  wanderings 
throogh  the  wildemess  and  afterwards  in  the  Land  of 
Piomiae.  Heuce  the  first  directions  which  Moaes  re- 
ceiyea  after  the  work  is  finished  have  reference  to  the 
ofTerings  which  were  to  be  brought  to  the  door  of  the 
tabemade.  As  Jehoyah  draws  near  to  the  people  in 
the  tabemacle,  so  the  people  draw  near  to  Jehovah  in 
the  offeiing.  Without  offcrings  nonę  may  approach 
him.  The  regulations  respecting  the  sacrifices  Cidl  into 
three  groups,  and  cach  of  these  groups  again  consists  of 
a  decalogue  of  instructions.  Bertbeau  bas  obserred  that 
this  principle  runs  through  all  the  laws  of  Moscs.  They 
tie  all  modelled  afier  the  pattcm  of  the  ten  oommand- 
menta,  so  that  each  distinct  subject  of  legislation  is  al- 
ways  treated  of  under  ten  seyeial  enactments  or  provi- 
flioos. 

1.  The  fint  group  of  regulations  (eh.  i>iii)  deals  with 
three  kinds  of  offerings:  the  bnmtK)ffering  (hIsi?).  the 
meat-ofTeriog  (nnąp),  and  the  thank-offering  (nn.T 

o.  The  bamt-oflering  (chap.  i)  in  three  sections.  It 
might  be  either  (1)  a  małe  without  blemish  from  tbe 
herds  Cijari  y>^)  (ver.  8-9),  or  (2)  a  małe  without  blem- 
ish from  the  jŚodb,  or  lesecr  cattle  ("|«XJ3)  (ver.  10-18), 
or  (3)  it  might  be  fowls,  an  offering  of  turtle-doyes  or 
yoong  pigeons  (ver.  14-17).  The  subdiyisious  are  here 
marked  clearly  enough,  not  only  by  the  three  kinds  of 
aacrificc,  but  also  by  the  /orm  in  which  the  enactment 
is  pat  Each  begins  with,  «If  his  offering,"  etc.,  and 
esch  ends  with,  '^  An  offering  madę  by  fire,  of  a  sweet 
aavor  unto  Jehoyah." 

h.  The  next  gronp  (eh.  ii)  presents  many  morę  diflS- 
culties.  Its  parta  are  not  so  clearly  marked,  either  by 
prominent  features  in  the  subject-matter,  or  by  the  morę 
tcchnical  boondaries  of  certain  initial  and  tinal  phrases. 
We  haye  here  the  meat-offering,  or  Uoodlces  offering,  in 
fimr  lections :  (1)  in  its  unoooked  form,  consisting  of  fine 
flonr  with  oil  and  frtkokincense  (yer.  1-3);  (2)  in  its 
eooked  form,  of  whiefa  three  different  kinds  are  speci- 
fi«i— baked  in  the  oyen,  fried,  or  boiled  (yerses  4-10); 
(3)  tbe  prohibition  of  leayen,  and  the  dircction  to  nse 
aaU  m  all  the  meat-offerings  (yer.  1 1>18) ;  (4)  the  obla- 
tion  of  first-fniits  (yer.  14-16). 

c  ThtSkelamim,  '"peaoe-offering"  (A. V.),  or  "thank- 
offering"  (Ewald)  (chap.  iii),  in  three  sections.  StricUy 
"peakułg,  this  falls  under  two  heads :  firet,  when  it  is  of 
^  ^erd;  and,  secondly,  when  it  is  of  the  ./todfe.  But 
this  Isflt  bas  again  its  snbdiyision ;  for  the  offering,  when 
of  the  flock,  may  be  either  a  hunb  or  a  goaL  Acoord- 
«ng*y,Łhe  three  sections  are,  yerses  1-6;  7-11;  12-16. 
Ver.  6  b  merely  introductoiy  to  the  second  class  of  sac- 
nfictt,  and  yer.  17  a  generał  oonduston,  as  in  the  case 
«otberlawa.    Thiaoonclades  the  fint  decak>gueof  the 
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2.  The  laws  oonceming  the  sin-offering  and  the  tres^ 
pass-  (or  guilt-)  offering  (chap.  iy,  y).  The  sin-offering 
(chap.  iy)  is  treated  of  under  four  specified  cases,  afler  a 
short  introduction  to  tbe  wbole  in  ver.  1,2:  (1)  the  sin- 
offering  for  the  priest,8-12;  (2)  for  the  wbole  congre> 
gation,  18-21 ;  (3)  for  a  niler,  22-26;  (4)  for  one  of  the 
common  people,  27-36. 

After  these  four  cases,  in  which  the  offering  is  to  be 
madę  for  four  different  classes,  there  foUow  proyisions 
respecting  three  seyeral  kinds  of  transgression  for  which 
atonement  must  be  madę.  It  is  not  quite  elear  wbether 
these  should  be  nmked  under  the  head  of  the  sin-offering 
or  of  the  trespaas-offering.  See  Offbbino.  We  may, 
boweyer,  foUow  Bertbeau,  Baumgarten,  and  Knobel  in 
regaiding  them  as  ^wcial  instances  in  which  a  rai-offer- 
ing  was  to  be  brought.  The  three  cases  are :  first,  when 
any  one  hears  a  cuise,  and  ounceals  what  he  bears  (yer. 
1) ;  secondly,  when  any  one  touches,  without  knowing 
or  intending  it,  any  ondean  thing  (yer.  2, 3) ;  lastly, 
when  any  one  takes  an  oath  iuconsiderately  (venEe  4). 
For  each  of  these  cases  tbe  same  trespass-offering,  **  a 
female  from  the  flock,  a  lamb  or  kid  of  tbe  goats,"  is  ap- 
pointed ;  but,  with  that  mercifulness  which  character^ 
izes  the  Mosaic  law,  express  provision  is  madę  for  a  less 
costly  offering  where  the  offerer  is  poor. 

This  decalogue  is  then  completed  by  the  three  regu- 
lations respecting  the  guilt-offering  (or  trespass-offer- 
ing) :  first,  when  any  one  sins  "  through  ignorance  in 
the  boly  tbings  of  Jehoyah*'  (yer.  14, 16) ;  next,  when  a 
person,  without  knowing  it,  *^commits  any  of  these  tbings 
which  are  forbidden  to  be  done  by  tbe  commandmenta 
of  Jehoyah"  (17-19) ;  lastly,  when  a  man  lies  and  sweafs 
falsely  conceming  that  which  was  intnisted  to  him,  etc. 
(yerses  20<-26).  Thb  decalogue,  like  the  preceding  one^ 
has  its  cbaracteristic  words  and  expre8sions.  The  prom- 
inent word  which  introduccs  so  many  of  the  cnactmenta 

is  »B:),  "  soul"  (see  iy,  2, 27 ;  y,  1, 2, 4, 15, 17 ;  vi,  2),  and 

•  ■ 

the  phrsse, "  If  a  soul  shall  sin**  (iy,  2),  is,  with  occasional 
yariations  haying  an  equiyalent  meaning,  the  distinctiyo 
phrase  of  the  section.  As  in  the  former  decalogue  the 
naturę  of  the  offerings,  so  in  this  tbe  person  and  the  na- 
turę of  the  offence  are  the  chief  features  in  the  seyeral 
statutes. 

8.  Naturally  npon  the  law  of  sacrifices  follows  the 
law  of  the  priests'  dnties  when  they  offer  the  sacrifices 
(eh.  yi,  vii).  Ilence  we  find  Moses  directed  to  address 
himsdf  immediatdy  to  Aaron  and  his  sons  (vi,  2, 18  = 
vi,  9,  25,  A.y.).  In  this  group  the  different  kinds  of 
offerings  are  naraed  in  nearly  the  same  order  as  in  the 
two  preceding  decalogues,  except  that  the  offering  at 
the  consecration  of  a  priest  foUows,  instead  of  the  thuik- 
offering,  immediatdy  aflcr  the  meat-offering,  which  it 
resembles,  and  the  thank-offering  now  appeara  after  the 
trespass-offering.  There  are,  therefore,  in  all,  8ix  kinds 
of  offering,  and  in  the  case  of  cach  of  these  the  priest  has 
his  distinct  duties.  Bertbeau  has  very  ingeniously  so 
dbtributed  the  enactments  in  which  these  duties  are 
prescribed  as  to  arrange  them  all  in  fivc  decalogues. 
We  will  briefly  indicate  bis  arrangement. 

(1.)  The  first  decalogue.  (a.)  *'  This  is  the  kw  of  the 
bnmt-offering"  (yi,  9,  A.  V.),  in  five  enactments,  each 
yersc  (ver.  9-13)  containing  a  separate  enactment.  (6.) 
"And  this  is  the  law  of  the  meat-offering"  (versc  14), 
again  in  fiye  enactments,  each  of  which  is,  as  bcfore, 
contained  in  a  single  yerse  (yer.  14-18). 

(2.)  The  next  decalogue  is  contained  in  yerses  19-80. 
(a.)  "Ver.  19  is  merely  introductory ;  then  follow,  in  five 
yerses,  five  distinct  directions  with  regard  to  the  offer- 
ing at  the  time  of  the  consecration  of  the  priests,  the  first 
in  ver.  20,  the  next  two  in  yer.  21,  the  fourth  in  the  for- 
mer part  of  yer.  22,  and  the  last  in  the  latter  part  of  ver. 
22  and  ver.  28.  (6.)  "  This  is  the  law  of  the  sin-offer- 
ing**  (ver.  26).  Then  the  flve  enactments,  each  in  ono 
yerse,  except  that  two  yerses  (27,  28)  are  given  to  the 
third, 

(3.)  The  third  decalogue  is  contained  in  eh.  yii,  1-10, 
the  laws  of  the  trespass-offering.    But  it  is  impossible 
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to  avoid  a  misgtving  as  to  the  soundness  of  Bertheaa*B 
system  when  we  find  him  making  the  wcrds  "  It  is  most 
holy/'  in  yerse  1,  the  first  of  the  ten  enactments.  This 
he  is  obliged  to  do,  as  yeises  3  and  4  eńdently  fonn  but 
one. 

(4.)  The  fourth  decalogue,  afler  an  intioductory  vene 
(vene  li),  is  contained  in  ten  rerses  (^''enes  12-21). 

(5.)  The  last  decalogue  consists  of  certain  generał 
laws  about  the  fat,  the  blood,  the  wave-breast,  etc,  and 
is  comprised  again  in  ten  veraes  (yer.  23-33),  the  Tenes, 
as  before,  marking  the  dirisions. 

The  chapter  doses  with  a  brief  historical  notice  of 
the  fact  that  these  seyeral  commauds  weie  given  to  Mo- 
ses  on  Mount  Sinai  (yerse  35-38). 

(II.)  An  entirdy  historical  teditm  (chap.  yiii-x),  in 
three  parts. — 1.  In  eh.  yiii  we  haye  the  account  of  the 
consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  by  Moses  before  the 
whole  congregation.  They  are  washed ;  he  is  arrayed 
in  the  pricstly  yestments  and  anointed  yrith  the  holy 
oil ;  his  sons  also  are  arrayed  in  their  garmenta,  and  the 
yarious  offerings  appointed  are  olfered.  2.  In  chap.  ix 
Aaron  offers,  eight  days  after  his  consecration,  his  first  of- 
fering  for  himself  and  the  people :  this  comprises  for  him- 
self  a  sin-  and  bumt-  offeriug,  and  a  peace-  (or  thank-) 
offering.  He  blesses  the  people,  and  fire  oomes  down 
from  heayen  and  consumes  the  bumt-offering.  8.  Ch. 
X  tells  how  Nadab  and  Abihu,  the  sons  of  Aaron,  eager 
to  enjoy  the  priyileges  of  their  new  office,  and  perbaps 
too  much  elated  by  its  dignity,  forgot  or  despised  the 
restrictions  by  which  it  was  fenced  round  (Exod.  xxx, 
7,  etc),  and,  daring  to  ^  offer  strange  fire  before  Jeho- 
yah,"  perished  because  of  their  presumption. 

With  the  house  of  Aaron  began  this  wickedness  in 
the  sanctuary ;  with  them,  therefore,  began  also  the  di- 
yine  punishment.  Yery  toaching  is  the  story  which 
follows.  Aaron,  thoogh  forbidden  to  monm  bis  loss 
(yer.  6, 7),  will  not  cat  the  sin-ofTering  in  the  holy  place ; 
and  when  rebuked  by  Moses,  pleads  in  his  defence, 
"  Such  things  haye  befallen  me :  and  if  I  had  eaten  the 
sin-offering  to-day,  should  it  have  becn  accepted  in  the 
sight  of  Jehoyah  ?"  Moses,  the  lawgiyer  and  the  j  ndge, 
admits  the  plea,  and  honors  the  natural  feelings  of  the 
father's  heart,  even  when  it  leads  to  a  yiolation  of  the 
Ictter  of  the  diWne  commandmenL 

(III.)  The  laws  coneeming  purity  and  impurity^  and 
the  appropriate  sacrifices  and  ordinances  for  putting 
away  impurity  (chap.  xi-xyi).  The  first  seyen  deca- 
logues  had  reference  to  the  putting  away  ofguilL  By 
the  appointed  sacrifices  the  separation  betw^een  man  and 
God  was  healed.  The  next  seyen  concem  themselyes 
with  the  putting  away  of  impurity,  That  chap.  xi-xy 
hang  together  so  as  to  form  one  series  of  laws  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  Besides  that  they  treat  of  kindred 
Bttbjects,  they  haye  their  characteristic  words,  KSZ3, 
nXTao, "  unclean,"  "  uncleanness,"  "linia,  •nnca, "  clean," 
which  occur  in  almost  eyery  yerse.  The  only  questłon 
is  about  ch.  xyi,  which  by  its  opening  is  connected  im- 
mediatcly  with  the  occurrence  related  in  ch.  x.  His- 
tońcally  it  would  seem,  therefore,  that  ch.  xyi  oiight  to 
haye  foUowcd  ch.  x.  As  this  order  is  neglected,  it  would 
lead  us  to  suspect  that  soroe  other  pńnciple  of  arrange- 
ment  than  that  of  historical  seąuence  has  bcen  adopted. 
This  we  find  in  the  solemn  significance  of  the  great  day 
of  atonemenL  The  high-priest  on  that  day  madę  atone- 
ment  "  because  of  the  unclearmest  of  the  children  of  Is- 
rael,  and  because  of  their  transgressions  in  all  their  sins** 
(xyi,  16),  and  he  "reconciled  the  holy  place  and  the 
tabemacle  of  the  congregation,  and  the  altar"  (yer.  20). 
Delivered  from  their  guUt  and  cleansed  from  their  pol- 
lutions,  from  that  day  forward  the  children  of  Israel  en- 
tcred  upon  a  new  and  holy  life.  This  was  typified  both 
by  the  ordinance  that  the  bullock  and  the  goat  for  the 
sin-offering  were  bumt  wtthout  the  camp  (yer.  27),  and 
alao  by  the  sending  away  of  the  goat  laden  with  the 
iniąuitics  of  the  people  into  the  wildemess.  Hence  ch. 
zyi  seems  to  stand  most  fitly  at  the  end  of  this  second 


group  of  seyen  decalogues.  It  has  reference,  we  be- 
lieye,  not  only  (as  Berthean  supposes)  to  the  putting 
away,  as  by  one  solemn  act,  of  all  those  undcanneasea 
mentioned  in  ch.  xi-xy,  and  for  which  the  yaiioua  ex* 
piations  and  deanaings  there  appointed  were  temporary 
and  iusufiicient,  but  idso  to  the  making  of  atonement,  in 
the  sense  of  hiding  sin  or  putting  away  its  guilt.  For 
not  only  do  we  find  the  idea  of  deansing  at  from  dcfile- 
roent,  but  far  morę  prominently  the  idea  of  recondliA- 

tion.  The  often-repeated  word  *1B3,  ''to  coyer,  to 
atone,**  is  the  great  word  of  the  secŁion. 

1.  The  first  decalogue  in  this  group  refcrs  to  dean 
and  unclean  flesh  (ch.  xi).  Fiye  dasses  of  animab  are 
pronounccd  undean.  The  first  four  enactments  declare 
what  animals  may  or  may  not  be  eaten,  whether  (1) 
beasts  of  the  earth  (yer.  2-8),  or  (2)  fishes  (yer.  9-12), 
or  (8)  birds  (yerse  18-20),  or  (4)  creeping  things  with 
wings.  The  next  four  are  intended  to  guard  against 
pollutton  by  contact  with  the  carcase  of  any  of  these 
animals :  (5)  ver.  24-26 ;  (6)  yer.  27, 28 ;  (7)  yer.  29-38 ; 
(8)  yerse  39-40.  The  ninth  and  tenth  specify  the  last 
class  of  animals  which  are  unclean  for  food,  (9)  yer.  41, 
42,  and  forbid  any  othcr  kind  of  poUotion  by  meana  of 
them,  (10)  yerse  43-45.  Yerse  46  and  47  are  merely  a 
concluding  summary. 

2.  (o.)  Women's  purification  in  childbed  (chap.  xii). 
The  whole  of  this  chapter,  according  to  Bcrtheau,  oon- 
Btitufto  (1)  the  first  law  of  this  decalogue.  (5.)  l^^e  re- 
maining  nine  are  to  be  found  in  the  next  chapter  (xiii), 
which  tieats  of  the  signs  of  leprosy  in  man  and  in  gar- 
ments:  (2)%'er.  1-8;  (8)  yer.  9^17;  (4)  yer.  18-23;  (5) 
yer.  24-28;  (6)  yer.  29-37;  (7)  yer.  8^,  89;  (8)  vcr.  40, 
41 ;  (9)  yer.  42-46;  (10)  yer.  47-59.  This  arrangement 
of  the  seyeral  sections  is  not  altogether  free  from  objec- 
tion,  but  it  is  certainly  supported  by  the  characteristic 
modę  in  which  each  section  opens.     Thtis,  for  instanoe, 

ch.  xii,  2  begtns  with  C^^^^jn  "^S  nrK ;  ch.  xiił,  2  with 

rr^n*'  ^a  unii,  yer.  9  with  rr^nn  -"s  rr^n^  tm,  and 

80  on,  the  same  order  being  always  obserycd,  the  sub- 
Btantiye  being  placed  fiist,  then  "^S,  and  then  the  yeih, 
except  only  in  yer.  42,  where  the  substantiye  is  placed 
after  the  verb. 

8.  "  The  law  of  the  leper  in  the  day  of  his  deansing,* 
i.  e.  the  law  which  the  priest  is  to  obeeryc  in  porifying 
the  leper  (xiy,  1-32).  The  priest  is  mentioned  in  ten 
yerses,  each  of  which  begins  one  of  the  ten  sections  of 
this  law :  yer.  3,  4,  5, 11, 12, 14, 15, 16, 19,  20.     In  each 

instance  the  word  'i^SH  is  preceded  by  *l  consecut.  with 
the  perf.  It  is  tnie  that  in  yer&e  8,  and  also  in  yene  14, 
the  word  "ff^T^  occurs  twice;  but  in  both  yerses  there 
is  MS.  authority,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Vulg.  and  Arab. 
yersions,  for  the  absence  of  the  second.  Yeisea  21-38 
may  be  regarded  as  a  supplemental  proyision  in  casea 
where  the  leper  is  too  poor  to  bring  the  reqttired  offering. 

4.  The  leprosy  in  a  house  (xiy,  88-57).  It  is  not  so 
easy  here  to  tracę  the  arrangement  notioed  in  bo  raanr 
other  laws.  There  are  no  characteristic  words  or  phrasea 
to  guide  us.  Bertheau^s  diyision  is  as  follows:  (1)  yer. 
34,35;  (2)  yer.  86, 37;  (8)ver.88;  (4)ver.89;  (6)  yer. 
40 ;  (6)  yer.  41, 42 ;  (7)  yer.  43-45.  Then,  as  usual,  foi- 
lows  a  short  summary  which  doaes  the  statute  coneem- 
ing leprosy,  yer.  54-57. 

5, 6.  The  law  of  undeanness  by  tssoe,  etc,  in  two 
decalogues  (xy,  1-15;  xv,  16-31).  The  diyision  ta 
clearly  marked,  aa  Berthean  obeenres,  by  the  form  of 
deansing,  which  is  so  exactly  similar  in  the  two  princi* 
pal  cases,  and  which  doses  each  series:  (1)  ver.  13-15; 
(2)  yer.  28-80.  We  again  giye  his  arrangement,  thongh 
we  do  not  profess  to  regard  it  as  in  all  respects  satisfao 
tory. 

(o.)  (1)  Yer.  2,  8;  (2)  ver.  4;  (8)  ver.  5;  (4)  ver,  6-, 
(5)  ver.  7;  (6)  yer.  8;  (7)  yer.  9;  (8)  ver.  10;  (9)  ver* 
11, 12  [these  Berthean  considers  as  one  enactment,  be- 
cause it  is  another  way  of  saying  that  either  the  mam 
or  thiny  which  the  undean  penon  touches  is  undean; 
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bot,  on  the  same  principle,  V€ne8  4  and  5  laight  just  as 
well  foRD  one  enactment] ;  (10)  ver.  13-15. 

(6.)  (1)  Ver.  16 ;  (2)  ver.  17 ;  (8)  ver.  18 ;  (4)  tct.  19 ; 
(5)  ver.  20;  (6)  ver.  21;  (7)  ver.  22;  (8)  yer.  28;  (9) 
Ter.  24 ;  (10)  ver.  28-80.  In  order  to  complete  tbis  ar- 
ruigement,  he  oonaidera  Ter.  26-27  as  a  kind  of  sufiple- 
mentar^  enactment  provided  for  an  irregular  nnclean- 
neas,  leasing  it  as  qaite  uncertain,  bowever,  whether 
thia  was  a  later  addition  or  not.  Yerses  82  and  88  form 
merely  the  same  generał  oonclusion  which  we  bave  had 
before  in  xiv,  54-57. 

7.  The  last  decalogne  of  the  second  groap  of  seren  deo 
slogues  is  to  be  foand  in  cbap.  xvi,  which  treats  of  the 
great  day  of  atonement.  The  law  itself  ts  contjuned  in 
Terees  1-28.  The  remaining  Yerses,  29^4,  consist  of  an 
exhortaŁion  to  its  careful  obflervance.  In  the  act  of 
atonement  three  peraons  are  concemed :  the  high-priest, 
in  this  instance  AjEiron ;  the  man  wbo  leada  away  the  goat 
for  Azazel  into  the  wUdemess ;  and  he  wbo  bmms  the 
skin*  flesh,  and  dang  of  the  bullock  and  goat  of  the  sin- 
offering  without  the  camp.  The  laat  two  have  special 
poriflcations  asaigned  them — the  second  because  he  bas 
Łouched  the  g^t  laden  with  the  giiilŁ  of  Israel,  the  third 
because  he  has  come  in  contact  with  the  sin-offering. 
The  ninth  and  tenth  enactments  prescribe  what  these 
purifications  are,  each  of  them  concluding  with  the  same 

formuła,  Minan  bx  Kia*^  "p  "^"ins-łjandbencedistin- 
guisbed  from  each  other.  The  duties  of  Aaron,  conse- 
ąuently,  ooght,  if  the  division  into  decades  b  correct,  to 
be  compiisMl  in  eight  enactments.  Now  the  name  of 
Aaron  is  repeated  eight  times,  and  in  8ix  of  these  it  is 
preoeded  by  the  perf.  with  ^  consecut,  as  we  observed 
was  the  case  before  when  ^  the  priest"  was  the  prominent 
fijcure.  Aooording  to  this,  then,  the  decalogue  will  stand 
tbu5 :  (1)  Yerse  2,  Aaron  not  to  enter  the  holy  place  al  all 
times;  (2)  yerws  3-5,  with  what  sacrifices  and  in  what 
dresB  Aaron  is  to  enter  the  holy  pUce;  (3)  ver8es  6,  7, 
Aaron  to  offer  the  bullock  for  himself,  and  to  set  the  two 
goats  before  Jehovah ;  (4)  Aaron  to  cast  lots  on  the  two 
gnats;  (5)  verses  9, 10,  Auon  to  offer  the  goat  on  which 
the  k>t  fails  for  Jehorab,  and  to  send  away  the  goat  for 
Azazd  into  the  wildemess;  (6)  ver8es  11-19,  Aaron  to 
sprtnkle  the  blood  both  of  the  bullock  and  of  the  goat 
to  make  atonement  for  himself,  for  his  bouse,  and  for  the 
whole  congregation,  as  aiso  to  purify  the  aitar  of  incense 
with  the  blood ;  (7)  verae8  20-22,  Ajuron  to  lay  his  hands 
on  the  liTing  goat,  and  oonfess  over  it  all  the  sins  of  the 
children  of  Israel;  (8)  yenes  23-25,  Aaron  afler  this  to 
take  off  his  linen  garments,  bathe  himself,  and  put  on 
his  priestly  garments,  and  then  offer  his  bumt-offering 
snd  that  of  the  congregation;  (9)  verae  26,  the  man  by 
wkom  the  goat  is  sent  into  the  wildemess  to  purify  him- 
Kir;  (10)  vene8  27-28,  what  is  to  be  done  by  him  wbo 
bums  the  sin-offering  withoat  the  camp. 

(IT.)  Lmes  chiefy  iniemkd  to  nmrk  the  StparoHon  he- 
iK)em  Israel  and  the  Ueaihen  NaHorn  (cbap.  xvii-xx). — 
We  berę  reach  the  great  central  point  of  the  book.  All 
going  before  was  but  a  preparation  for  this.  Two  great 
tmths  hare  been  established:  firsŁ,  that  God  can  only 
be  approacbed  by  means  of  appointed  sacrifices;  next, 
tbat  man  in  naturę  and  life  is  fuli  of  pollntion,  which 
muflt  be  deanaed.  Now  a  third  is  taught,  viz.,  that  not 
by  aeTeral  cleansings  for  sereral  sins  and  pollutions  can 
goilt  be  pat  away.  The  sereral  acts  of  sin  are  bot  so 
many  manifestotions  of  the  sinful  natnre.  For  this, 
tbeiefoie,  aiso  most  atonement  be  madę  by  one  solemn 
set,  which  sball  oover  all  tiansgreasions,  and  tum  away 
God's  righteoos  displeasure  from  IsraeL  Israel  is  now 
reminded  that  it  is  the  holy  nation.  The  great  atone- 
ment offered,  it  is  to  enter  npon  a  new  life.  It  is  a  sep- 
srate  nation,  aanctified  and  set  apart  for  the  servioe  of 
(fod.  It  may  not,  therefore,  do  ailer  the  abominations 
of  the  beathen  by  whom  it  is  sunounded*  Herę,  oonse- 
ąuently,  we  find  those  laws  and  ordinances  which  esp<s 
óally  dłstinguish  the  nation  of  Israel  from  all  other  na- 
tionsuftheearth. 


Herę  again  we  may  tracę,  aa  before,  a  gronp  of  seren 
decalogoes ;  but  the  8everal  decalog^es  are  not  so  clearly 
marked,  nor  are  the  characteristic  phrases  and  the  intro- 
dnctions  and  oondusions  so  oommon.  In  eh.  xviii  there 
are  twenty  enactments,  and  in  eh.  xix  thirty.  In  eh. 
xviiy  00  the  other  hand,  there  are  only  8ix,  and  in  eh.  xx 
there  are  foorteen.  As  it  is  quite  manifest  that  the  en- 
actments in  eh.  xviii  are  entirely  separated  by  a  fresh 
introdnction  from  those  in  eh.  xvii,  Bertheau,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  usual  arrangement  of  the  laws  in  deca- 
logues,  would  transpose  this  chapter,  and  place  it  after 
cb.  xix.  He  obser\'es  that  the  laws  in  eh.  xvii,  and  those 
in  chap.  xx,  1-9,  are  akin  to  one  another,  and  may  vcry 
well  oonstitute  a  single  decalogue,  and,  what  is  of  morę 
importance,  that  the  words  in  xviii,  1-5  form  the  natu- 
rai  introduction  to  this  whole  group  of  laws:  *'And  Je- 
hovah  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Speak  nnto  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  and  say  unto  them,  I  am  Jehovah  your 
God.  After  the  doings  of  the  land  of  £g>*pt,  wherein 
ye  dwelt,  sball  ye  not  do ;  and  a(ter  the  doings  of  the 
land  of  Canaan,  whither  I  bring  you,  sball  ye  not  do; 
neither  shall  ye  walk  in  their  ordinances,**  etc.  There 
is,  however,  a  point  of  connection  between  chapters  xvii 
and  xviii  which  must  not  be  overlooked,  and  which 
seems  to  indicate  tbat  their  position  in  our  present  Łext 
is  the  right  one.  All  the  8ix  enactments  in  chwp,  xvit 
(veŁ  8r5,  ver.  6, 7,  ver.  8, 9,  ver.  10-12,  rer.  18, 14,  ver.  16) 
bear  upon  the  naturę  and  meaning  of  the  sacrifice  to  Je- 
hovah  as  compared  with  the  sacriflces  oflfered  to  false 
gods.  It  would  seem,  too,  that  it  was  necessary  to  guard 
against  any  license  to  idolatrous  practices  which  might 
possibly  be  drawn  from  the  sending  of  the  goat  for  Aza- 
zel into  the  wildemess  [see  Atonement,  Day  of],  e»- 
pecially,  perbaps,  against  the  £g3rptian  custom  of  ap» 
peasing  the  evil  spirit  of  the  wildemess  and  averting 
his  maUce  (Hengstenberg,  Afose  «.  jEgifpten^  p.  179;  Mo* 
verB,  Phdnicier^  i,  869).  To  this  there  may  be  an  allu- 
sion  in  ver.  7.  Perbaps,  however,  it  is  better  and  morę 
simple  to  regard  the  enactments  in  these  two  chapters 
(with  Bunsen,  Bibelwerk,  II,  i,  245)  as  directed  against 
two  prevaleiit  heathen  practices,  the  eating  of  blooil  and 
fomication.  It  is  r emarkable,  as  showing  how  inti- 
mately  morał  and  ritual  ob8er\'anoes  were  blended  to- 
gether  in  the  Jewish  mind,  that  abstinence  "  from  blood 
and  things  strangled,  and  fomication,'*  was  laid  down  by 
the  apostles  as  the  only  coudition  of  oommunion  to  be 
reąuiied  of  Grentile  converts  to  Christianity.  Before  we 
quit  this  chapter  one  ob8ervation  may  be  madę.  The 
rendering  of  the  A.y.  in  ver.  11/*  for  it  is  the  blood  that 
maketh  an  atonement  for  the  soul,"  should  be,  **  for  it  is 
the  blood  that  maketh  an  atonement  5y  meatu  of  the 
life,"  This  is  important.  It  is  not  blood  merely  aa 
such,  but  blood  as  having  in  it  the  principle  of  life  that 
God  accepts  in  sacrifice ;  for,  by  thus  giving  yicariously 
the  life  of  the  dumb  animal,  the  sinner  oonfesses  that  his 
own  life  is  forfeit. 

In  eh.  x\'iii,  afler  the  introduction  to  which  we  hav6 
already  alluded,  ver.  1-5 — and  in  which  God  claims  obe- 
dience  on  the  double  gronnd  that  he  is  Israel*s  God,  uid 
that  to  keep  his  commandments  is  life  (vec.  5)— there 
follow  twenty  enactments  oonceraiug  unlawful  mar- 
ńages  and  uunatural  lusts.  The  first  ten  are  contained 
one  in  each  ver8e  (ver8es  6-15).  The  next  ten  rangę 
themselve8  in  like  manner  with  the  ver8es,  except  that 
ver8es  17  and  23  contain  each  two.  Of  the  twenty  the 
first  fourteen  are  alike  in  form,  as  well  as  in  the  repeated 

niań  śb  ni-ir. 

In  chap.  xix  are  three  decalogoes,  introduced  by  th» 
words,  *'  Ye  shall  be  holy,  for  I  Jehovah  your  God  am 
holy,"  and  ending  with,  *-  Ye  shall  observe  all  my  stat- 
ntes,  and  all  my  judgments,  and  do  them.  I  am  Jeho- 
vah.'*  The.  laws  here  are  of  a  very  mixed  character, 
and  many  of  them  a  repctition  merely  of  previons  laws. 
Of  the  three  decalogues,  the  first  b  comprised  in  veise» 
3-13,  and  may  be  thits  distributed :  (1)  ver8e  8,  to  honor- 
father  and  mother;  (*2)  ver.  8«  to  keep  the  Sabbath;  (8) 
ver.  4,  not  to  tura  to  idols;  (4)  ver.  4,  not  to -make  molr 
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ten  gods  (these  Łwo  enitotinents  being  separated  on  the 
same  pńndple  as  the  fint  and  second  comroandmentt 
in  the  Great  Decalogue  or  Two  Tables) ;  (5)  vene8  5-8, 
of  thank-offeńngs;  (6)  ver.9, 10,  orgleaning;  (7)  venc 
11,  not  to  steal  or  lie;  (8)  vene  12,  not  to  swear  falsely; 
(9)  vene  13,  not  to  defraad  one'6  neighbor;  (10)  vene 
13,  the  wages  of  him  Łhat  is  hired,  etc. 

l*he  next  decalogue,  yeraes  14-25,  Bertheau  arranges 
thas :  ver.  14,  ver.  16,  ver.  16<i,  ver.  166,  ver.  17,  ver.  18, 
ver.  19a,  ver.  196,  ver.  20-22,  ver.  28-25.  We  object, 
however,  to  making  the  words  in  19a,  "•  Ye  shall  keep 
my  statutes,"  a  separate  enactmenu  There  is  no  reaaon 
for  this.  A  much  better  plan  would  be  to  consider  ver. 
17  as  consisting  of  two  enactments,  which  is  manifestly 
the  case. 

.  The  third  decalogue  may  be  thus  distributed :  verse 
26a,  ver.  266,  ver.  27,  ver.  28,  ver.  29,  ver.  30,  ver.  81,  ver. 
82,  ver.  38,  84,  ver.  35,  36. 

We  have  thus  found  five  decalogues  in  this  group. 
Bertheau  oompletes  the  number  sercn  by  transposing, 
as  we  have  seen,  chap.  xvii,  and  placing  it  immediately 
before  eh.  xx.  He  also  transfers  ver.  27  of  eh.  xx  to 
what  he  considers  its  proper  place,  viz.,  after  yer.  6.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  the  enactment  in  ver.  27  stands 
yery  awkwardly  at  the  end  of  the  chapter,  completely 
isolated  as  it  is  from  all  other  enactments ;  for  ver.  22- 
26  are  the  natural  conclusion  to  this  whole  section.  But, 
admitting  this,  another  diiliculty  remains,  that,  accord- 
ing  to  him,  the  8eventh  decalogue  begins  at  ver.  10,  and 
another  transpositiou  is  necessari',  so  that  Ter.  7,  8  may 
stand  after  verse  9,  and  so  condude  the  preceding  series 
of  ten  enactments.  It  is  better,  perhaps,  to  abandon 
the  search  fur  complete  symmetry  than  to  adopt  a  meth- 
od  90  yiolent  in  order  to  obtain  it. 

■  It  should  be  obsenred  that  eh.  xviii,  6-23,  and  eh.  xx, 
10-21,  stand  in  such  a  relation  to  one  another  that  the 
latter  declares  the  penalties  attached  to  the  transgres- 
sion  of  many  of  the  commandments  given  in  the  former. 
But,  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  troce  in  chap.  xvii 
-XX  seren  decalogue^,  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  form  a  distinct  section  of  themselyes,  of  which 
XX,  22-26  is  the  proper  conclusion. 

Like  the  other  ttections,  it  has  some  characteristic 
expressions:  (a)  **  Ye  shall  keep  my  judgments  and  my 
statutes"  C^Ppn,  ''^Op'Q)  occurs  xviii,  4,  5,  26;  xix, 
37 ;  XX,  8,  22,  biit  is  not  met  with  eithcr  in  the  preced- 
ing or  the  folio wing  chapters.  (6)  The  constantly  re- 
curring  phrases, "  I  am  Jehovah,"  "  I  am  Jehovah  your 
God,"  *•  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy,"  "  I  am  Jehovah 
which  hallów  you.*'  In  the  earller  sections  this  phrase- 
ology  is  only  found  in  Lev.  xi,  44,  45,  and  Exod.  xxxi, 
13.  In  the  section  which  foUows  (chap.  xxi-xxv)  it  is 
much  morę  common.  this  section  being  in  a  great  meas- 
ure  a  continuation  of  the  preceding. 

(V.)  We  coroe  now  to  the  last  group  of  decalogues — 
th.it  contained  in  eh.  xxi-xxvi,  2.  The  subjects  com- 
prised  in  these  enactments  are — 1.  The  personal  purity 
of  the  priests.  They  may  not  dcfile  themselyes  for  the 
dead;  thcir  wives  and  daughters  must  be  pure,  and 
they  themselyes  must  be  free  from  all  personal  bleroish 
(eh.  xxi).  2.  The  eating  of  the  holy  things  is  permit- 
ted  only  to  priests  who  are  free  from  all  uncleanness : 
they  and  their  household  only  may  eat  them  (eh.  xxii,  1- 
16).  3.  The  offcńngs  of  Israel  are  to  be  pure  and  with- 
out  bleroish  (eh.  xxii.  17-33).  4.  The  last  series  proyides 
for  the  due  celebration  of  the  great  festiyals  when  priests 
and  people  were  to  be  gathered  together  before  Jehovah 
in  holy  conyocation  (eh.  xxiii,  xxv),  with  an  episode 
(eh.  xxiv). 

■  Up  te  this  point  we  tracę  system  and  purpose  in  the 
order  of  the  legislation.  Thus,  for  instance,  eh.  xi-xvi 
treats  of  extenial  purity :  eh.  xvii-xx  of  morał  purity; 
chap.  xxi-xxiii  of  the  holiness  of  the  priests,  and  their 
dnties  with  regard  to  holy  things;  the  whole  conduding 
with  proyisions  for  the  milemn  feasts  on  which  all  Israel 
appeared  before  Jehoyah.     We  will  again  briefly  tndi- 


cate  Bertheau's  groups,  and  then  append  some  generai 
observations  on  this  whole  section. 

a.  Chapter  xxi,  ten  laws,  as  foUows :  (1)  ver.  1-8 ;  (2) 
ver.  4 ;  (3)  vcr.  5, 6 ;  (4)  ver.  7, 8 ;  (5)  ver.  9 ;  (6)  vcr.  10, 
11 ;  (7)  yer.  12  i  (8)  ver.  13, 14 ;  (9)  ver.  17-21 ;  (10)  ver. 
22, 23.  The  first  five  laws  concem  all  the  priests ;  the 
8ixth  to  the  eighth,  the  high-priest ;  the  ninth  and  tenth, 
the  effects  of  bodily  blemish  in  particular  cases. 

6.  Chap.  xxii,  1-16.  (1)  ver.  2 ;  (2)  ver.  8 ;  (8)  vcr.  4 ; 
(4)ver.4-7;  (6)  yer.  8,9;  (6)  ver.lO;  (7)  ver.ll;  (8) 
ver.  12;  (9)  ver.  13;  (10)  yer.  14-16. 

c.  Chap.  xxii,  17-83.  (1)  ver.  18-20 ;  (2)  vcr.  21 ;  (3) 
ver.  22;  (4)  ver.  23;  (5)  ver.  24;  (6)  yer.  26;  (7)  ver. 
27;  (8)  ver.  28;  (9)  ver.  29;  (10)  vcr.  80;  and  a  generał 
coudusion  in  yerse  31-38. 

d,  Chap.  xxiii.  (1)  ver.  3 ;  (2)  yer.  6-7 ;  (3)  veT.  8 ; 
(4)  yer.  9-14;  (5)  yer.  15-21;  (6)  yer.  22;  (7)  ver.  24, 
25 ;  (8)  yer.  27-82 ;  (9)  yer.  34, 85 ;  (10)  ver.  86 ;  yenes 
37, 38  contain  the  conclusion,  or  generał  summing  up  of 
the  Decalogue.  On  the  remainder  of  the  chapter,  as 
well  as  chapter  xxiv,  see  bclow. 

«.  Chap.  xxy,  1-22.  (1)  yer.  2 ;  (2)  ver.  3, 4 ;  (3)  vcr. 
5 ;  (4)  ver.  6 ;  (5)  ver.  8-10 ;  (6)  ver.  1 1, 12  i  (7)  ver.  13 ; 
(8)  yer.  14;  (9)  ver.  15;  (10)  yer.  16;  with  a  concluding 
formuła  in  yerse  18-22. 

/.  Chap.  xxy,  23-38.  (1)  vcr.  28, 24 ;  (2)  ver.  25 ;  (3) 
yer.  26, 27 ;  (4)  ver.  28 ;  (5)  yer.  29 ;  (6)  ver.  30 ;  (7)  ver. 
31 ;  (8)  yer.  32,  33 ;  (9)  yer.  34 ;  (10)  ver.  85-37 ;  the 
conclusion  to  the  whole  in  yerse  38. 

g.  Chap.  xxy,  89-xxyi ,2.  ( 1 )  ver.  39 ;  (2)  ver.  40-42; 
(3)  yer.  43 ;  (4)  yer.  44, 45 ;  (5)  yer.  46 :  (6)  yer.  47-49 ; 
(7)  yer.  50;  (8)  ver.  61, 52;  (9)  ver.  53;  (10)  ver.  54. 

It  will  be  obseryed  that  the  above  arrangcraent  is  only 
coroplcted  b}*  oraitting  the  latter  part  of  eh.  xxiii  and  the 
whole  of  eh.  xxiv.  But  it  is  elear  that  eh.  xxiii,  39-44 
is  an  addition,  contjuning  further  instnictions  respect- 
ing  the  Feast  of  Tabemacles.  Yerse  39,  as  corapared 
with  yerse  34,  shows  that  the  same  feast  is  referred  to; 
while  ver.  37, 38  are  no  less  manifestly  the  original  con- 
clusion of  the  laws  respectipg  the  feasts  which  are  enu- 
raerated  in  the  preyious  part  of  the  chapter.  Ch.  iLxir, 
again,  has  a  peculiar  character  of  its  own.  First,  we 
haye  a  command  conceming  the  oil  to  be  used  in  the 
lamps  belonging  to  the  tabemacle,  but  this  is  only  a 
repetition  of  an  enactment  already  given  in  Exod.  xxvii, 
20,  21,  which  seems  to  be  its  natural  place.  Then  fol- 
low  directions  abont  the  shewbread.  These  do  not  oc- 
cur  preyiously.  In  £xodu8  the  shewbread  is  spoken 
of  always  as  a  m&tter  of  course,  conceming  which  no 
regulations  are  necessar}'  (comp.  £xod.  xxy,  30 ;  xxxv, 
13 ;  xxxix,  36).  Lar-tly  come  certain  enactments  aiis- 
ing  out  of  a  historical  oocurrence.  The  son  of  an  £g7*p- 
tian  father  by  an  Israelitish  woman  bla^hcmes  the 
name  of  Jehoyah,  and  Mosea  is  commanded  to  stone 
him  in  conseąuence ;  and  this  circumstance  is  the  occa- 
sion  of  the  following  laws  being  giyen :  (1)  That  a  bla»- 
phemer,  whether  Israelite  or  stnmger,  is  to  be  stoned 
(comp.  £xod.  xxii,  28) :  (2)  That  he  that  kills  any  man 
shall  surely  be  put  to  death  (comp.  £xod.  xxi,  12-27) ; 
(3)  That  he  that  kills  a  beast  shall  make  it  good  (not 
found  where  we  might  haye  expected  it,  in  the  series 
of  laws  £xod.  xxi,  28-xxii,  16) ;  (4)  That  if  a  man  caoae 
a  blemish  in  his  neighbor  he  shall  be  requited  in  like 
manner  (comp.  £xod.  xxi,  22-25).  (5)  We  have  then 
a  repetition  in  an  inyerse  order  of  yeraes  17, 18 ;  and  (6) 
the  injunction  that  there  shall  be  one  law  for  the  stran- 
ger  and  the  Israelite;  (7)  finally,  a  brief  notice  of  the 
infliction  of  the  punishment  in  the  case  of  the  son  of 
Shelomith,  who  blasphemed.  Not  another  instance  Is 
to  be  found  in  the  whole  coUection  in  which  any  histoi^ 
ical  circumstance  is  madę  the  oocasion  of  enacting  a  law. 
Then,  again,  the  laws  (2),  (8),  (4),  (5),  are  mostly  rep- 
etitions  of  existing  laws,  and  seem  here  to  have  no  cxui* 
nection  with  the  event  to  which  they  are  referred. 
Either,  therefore,  some  other  circumstances  took  place 
at  the  same  time  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted,  or 
these  iaolated  laws,  detached  from  their  proper 
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tion,  were  groaped  together  here,  in  obedience  perhaps 
to  some  trmditionjd  BsaocutioiL 

(TI.)  These  decalogues  are  now  fitly  closed  by  woTds 
of  promwe  and  iJkreai — ^promise  of  largeit,  richest  bleas- 
ing  to  tboae  that  bearken  unto  and  do  these  command- 
ments ;  threats  of  utter  destniction  to  tboae  that  break 
the  coireiiant  of  their  God.  Thua  the  second  great  di- 
riaion  of  tbe  law  ciosea  like  tbe  fiist,  exoept  that  the 
liret  part,  or  Book  of  the  Covenant,  ends  (Exod.  xxm, 
W-3S)  with  promisefl  of  bleasing  only.  There  notbing 
U  aaid  of  the  jadgments  wbicb  are  to  follow  transgres- 
Mon,  becaiiae  as  yet  the  covenaiit  bad  not  been  madę. 
But  when  once  tbe  nation  bad  freely  entered  into  that 
corenant,  they  bound  themselres  to  aocept  its  sanctions, 
its  penalties,  as  well  as  its  reward&  Nor  can  we  won- 
der  if  in  these  sanctions  tbe  punishment  of  transgression 
holds  a  larger  place  than  the  rewards  of  obedience ;  for 
alieady  was  it  but  too  pUin  that  ^^Israel  woold  not 
obey.*'  From  tbe  first  they  were  a  stiff-necked  and  re- 
bdiioiisraoe,  and  from  tbe  first  tbe  doom  of  disobedience 
kani;  like  a  fieiy  sword  abore  their  heads. 

(VIŁ)  Om  Kow^.— Tbe  legislation  is  evidently  com- 
pleted  in  tbe  last  words  of  the  preceding  chapter: 
**  Theae  are  the  statates,  and  judgments,  and  laws  wbich 
Jehovah  madę  between  him  and  tbe  children  of  Israel 
in  Mount  Sinai  by  the  band  of  Moses."  Chap.  xxvii  is 
an  appendiz,  again  closed,  however,  by  a  similar  formu- 
ła, wbich  at  least  shows  that  the  transcriber  oonsidered 
it  to  be  an  integral  part  of  tbe  original  Mosaic  legislsr 
tion,  thougb  he  might  be  at  a  loss  to  assign  it  its  place. 
Bertheau  clasaes  it  with  tbe  other  less  regularly  grouped 
laws  at  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  book  of  Numbers.  He 
tieats  the  secdon  Lew  xxvii-Numb.  x,  10  as  a  series  of 
supplements  to  tbe  Sinaitic  legislation. 

IL  IfUeffHły,  —  Tbis  is  Tery  genendly  admitted. 
Tbose  critics  even  who  are  in  favor  of  different  docu- 
ments  in  tbe  Pentatench  assign  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
book  to  one  writer,  the  Elobist,  or  author  of  the  original 
document.  According  to  Knobel,  the  only  portions 
which  are  not  to  be  referred  to  the  Elobist  are — Moses*s 
rebake  of  Aaron  because  tbe  goat  of  tbe  sin-offering 
had  been  bumt  (x,  16-20);  the  group  of  laws  in  chap. 
XTii-xx;  certain  additional  enactments  respecting  the 
Sabbath  and  the  feasts  of  Weeks  and  of  Tabemacles 
(xxiu,  part  of  ver.  2,  from  njh^  ''l?-^''^!  «nd  ver.  8,  ver. 
18, 19,  22,  39-44)  i  the  puuishments  ordained  for  blas- 
phemy,  murder,  etc  (xxiv,  10-23);  the  directions  re- 
specting the  sabbatical  year  (xxv,  18-22),  and  the  prom- 
iaeA  and  wamings  contained  in  eh.  xxvi. 

With  regard  to  tbe  section  eh.  xvii-xx,  Knobel  does 
not  consider  tbe  wbole  of  it  to  bave  been  borrowed  from 
tbe  same  sources.  Cb.  xvii  he  believes  was  iutroduced 
bere  by  tbe  Jeboyist  from  some  ancient  document,  while 
he  admits,  neyertbeless,  that  it  contains  certain  £Iohi»- 

tic  forms  of  expression,  as  *lica  bb,  *'  all  flesb,**  ver.  14 ; 

TŚę3,  *^8oul''  (in  the  sense  of  ''person""),  ver.  10-12, 15 

mn,  ^beast,"  ver.  13  i  "janij,  "offering,"  ver.  4,  h''^ 

nin^D,  **a  sweet  8avor,"  ver8e  6^  "a  statute  foreyer," 
and  **  after  your  generations,*'  ver.  7.  But  it  cannot  be 
from  the  Ek>hLst,  he  argues,  because  (a)  be  would  have 
placed  it  afler  cb.  vii,  or  at  least  after  cb.  xv;  (b)  he 
would  not  have  repeated  the  prohibition  of  blood,  etc., 
wbich  he  had  already  given;  (c)  he  wonld  have  taken 
a  morę  favorable  view  of  his  nation  than  that  implied 
in  ver.  7 :  and,  la^Iy,  (d)  the  pbraseology  bas  something 
of  the  eolaring  of  cb.  xviii-xx  and  xxvi,  which  are  cer- 
tainly  not  Elohistl&  Such  reasons  are  too  transparent- 
ly  unaatisfactory  to  need  serious  discussion.  He  ob- 
$ierves  fartber  that  the  chapter  is  not  altogether  Mosaic. 
The  first  enaetment  (ver.  1-7)  does  indeed  apply  only  to 
Israelites,  and  holds  good,  therofore,  for  the  time  of  Mo- 
ses.  Bot  tbe  remaining  three  contemplate  the  case  of 
strangcn  living  among  the  people,  and  haye  a  reference 
to  all  Łime. 
Cb.  xviii-xx,  thongh  they  bave  a  Jehovistic  cobring. 


cannot  have  been  originally  from  the  Jeboyist.  The 
following  peculiarities  of  language,  wbich  are  worthy 
of  notioe,  according  to  Knobel  {Kxod,  und  Leviticus  er* 
kldrł,  in  the  ''Kurzg.  Exeg,  Hdlnich:*  1857),  forbid  such 
a  supposition,  the  more  so  as  they  occur  nowhere  else  in 
the  O.  T. :  53*;, "  lie  down  to"  and  «  gender,"  xyiii,  23 ; 
xix,  19 ,  XX,  16 ,  bnP),  "  confusion,"  xyiii,  23 ;  xx,  12  ^ 
•j;5b,  "gather,"  xix"  9  i  xxiii,  22;  -jnc,  "  grapę,"  xix, 
10 ;  rt^^Ri?,  "  near  kinswomen,''  xyiii,  17 ;  n'ljsą, 
"scourged,"  xix,  20;  MTCBn,  «free,"  ibid,;  y'|Dy)? 
nnńs, "  print  marks,"  xix,'28\  X'^pn, "  yomit,"  in  the 
metapborical  sense,  xviii,  25,  28;  xs,  22,  t^^*^^»  **un- 
circumcised,^  as  applied  to  fruit-trees,  xix,  23;  aud 
nibil2, "  bom,"  xyiii,  9, 11;  as  well  as  tbe  Egyptian 
woiii  (for  such  it  probably  is)  tSIpTU,  "  garment  of  di- 
yers  sorts,'*  which,  howeyer,  does  occur  once  beside  in 
Deut.  xxii,  11. 

According  to  Bunsen,  chap.  xix  is  a  genuine  part  of 
tbe  Mosaic  legislation,  giyeu,  howeyer,  in  its  original 
form,  not  on  Sinai,  but  on  the  east  side  of  tbe  Jordan ; 
while  the  generał  arrangemeut  of  the  Mosaic  laws  may 
perhaps  be  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  judges.  He  re- 
gards  it  as  a  yery  ancient  document,  based  on  tbe  Two 
Tables,  of  which,  and  espedally  of  the  first,  it  is,  in  fact, 
an  extension,  consisting  of  two  decalogues  and  one  pen- 
tad  of  laws.  Certain  expre88ions  in  it  be  considers  as  im- 
plying  that  the  people  were  already  settled  in  tbe  land 
(yer.  9, 10, 13, 15),  while,  on  tbe  other  band,  yer.  23  sup- 
poses  A  futurę  occupation  of  the  land.  Hence  be  con- 
cludes  that  the  reyision  of  this  document  by  the  tran- 
scribers  was  incomplete ;  wbereas  all  the  passages  may 
fairly  be  interpreted  as  looking  forward  to  a  future  set- 
tlement  in  Canaan.  The  great  simplicity  and  lofty 
morał  character  of  this  section  compel  us,  says  Bunsen, 
to  refer  it  at  least  to  the  earlier  time  of  tbe  judges,  if 
not  to  that  of  Joshua  himself. 

III.  A  uthendcity,  etc, — Some  critics,  howeyer,  such  as 
De  Wette,  Gramberg,  Yatke,  and  others,  have  strenu- 
ously  endeayored  to  proye  that  the  laws  contained  in 
Leyiticus  originated  in  a  period  much  later  than  is  usu- 
ally  supposed;  but  the  following  obsenrations  sufficient- 
ly  support  their  Mosaical  origin.  and  show  that  the 
whole  of  Leyiticus  is  historically  genuine.  Tbe  laws  in 
chap.  i-yii  contain  manifest  yestiges  of  the  Mosaical  pe- 
riod. Ilere,  as  well  as  in  Exodus,  when  the  priests  are 
mentioned,  Aaron  aud  his  sons  are  named;  as,  for  in- 
stance,  in  chap.  i,  4,  7,  8, 11,  etc.  The  tabemacle  is  tbe 
sanctuary,  and  no  other  place  of  worship  is  mentioned 
anywhere  (i,  3 ;  iii,  8, 13,  etc).  The  Israelites  are  al- 
ways  described  as  a  congregation  (iy,  13  sq.),  under  the 
command  of  the  eldert  ofłhe  congregation  (iy,  16),  or  of 
a  ruler  (iy,  22).  Eyerything  bas  reference  to  life  in 
a  camp,  aud  that  camp  commandcd  by  Moses  (iy,  12, 
21;  yi,  11;  xiy,  8 ;  xyi,  26,  28).  A  later  writer  could 
scarcely  haye  placed  himself  so  entirely  in  the  times, 
and  so  oompletely  adopted  the  modes  of  thinking  of  the 
age  of  Moses ;  especially  if,  as  bas  been  asserted,  these 
laws  gradually  sprung  from  the  usages  of  the  people, 
and  were  writtcn  down  at  a  later  period  with  the  object 
of  sanctioning  them  by  the  authority  of  Moses.  They 
so  entirely  befit  the  Mosaical  age  that,  in  order  to  adapt 
them  to  the  requirements  of  any  later  period,  they  must 
haye  undergone  some  modification,  accommodation,  and 
a  peculiar  modę  of  interpretation.  Tbis  inconyenience 
would  haye  been  ayoided  by  a  person  who  intended  to 
forge  laws  in  fayor  of  the  later  modes  of  Leyitical  wor- 
ship. A  forger  would  haye  endeayored  to  identify  the 
past  os  much  as  possible  with  the  prescnt. 

The  section  in  chap.  viii-x  is  said  to  haye  a  my  thical 
coloring.  This  assertion  is  grounded  on  the  miracle 
narrated  in  cb.  ix,  24.  But  what  could  haye  been  the 
inducement  to  forge  this  section  ?  It  is  satd  that  the 
priests  invented  it  in  order  to  support  the  authority  of 
the  sacerdotal  caste  by  the  solemn  ceremony  of  Aaron's 
cousecratlon.    But  to  such  an  intention  the  narration 
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of  the  ciime  oommitted  by  Nadab  and  Abiba  is  striking- 
ly  opposed.  £ven  Aaron  himaelf  here  appears  to  be 
rather  remisa  in  the  obeervance  of  the  law  (comp.  x,  16 
flq.,  with  iv,  22  8q.).  Hence  it  woold  seem  Łbat  the  for- 
gery  aroae  from  an  oppoeite  or  anti-hieiarchical  tenden- 
cy.  The  fiction  would  thus  appear  to  have  been  eon- 
trived  without  aoy  motive  which  coold  account  for  its 
origin. 

In  eh.  xvii  occurs  the  law  which  forbids  the  slaogb- 
ter  of  any  beast  except  at  the  sanctuaiy.  This  law 
coald  not  be  stńcUy  kept  in  Palestine,  and  had  there- 
fure  to  andergo  some  modification  (DeuL  xii).  Our 
opponents  cannot  show  any  radonal  inducement  for  con- 
triving  such  a  fiction.  The  law  (xvii,  6,  7)  is  adapted 
to  the  nation  only  while  emigrating  from  EgypU  It 
was  the  object  of  this  law  to  guard  the  Israelites  from 
falling  into  the  temptation  to  imitate  the  Egyptian  rites 
and  sacńfices  offered  to  he-goats  (0*^*1*^7^,  teirim, 
"devils,"  Sept.  jarała,  Yulg.  damones\  which  word 
signifies  alao  demona  represented  under  the  form  of  he- 
goats,  and  which  were  supposed  to  inhabit  the  deaert 
(comp.  Jablonsky,  Panlheon  ACgyptiacum,  i,  272  8q.). 

The  laws  conoeming  food  and  purifications  appear 
especially  iroportant  if  we  remember  that  the  people 
emigrated  from  Egypt.  The  fimdamental  principle  of 
theae  laws  is  undoubtedly  Mosaical,  but  in  the  individ- 
ual  application  of  tbem  there  is  much  that  strongly  re- 
minds  us  of  £g>*pt.  This  is  also  the  case  in  Lev.  xviii 
sq.,  where  the  lawgiver  has  manifestly  in  view  the  two 
opposites,  Canaan  and  Egypt  That  the  lawgiver  was 
intimately  8cquainted  with  Egypt  is  proved  by  such 
remarks  as  hint  at  the  Egyptian  marriages  with  sisters 
(xviii,  8) ;  a  custom  which  stands  as  an  exception  among 
the  prevailing  habits  of  antiąuity  (Diod.  Siculus,  i,  27 ; 
Pausanias,  A  Uica^  i,  7). 

Thebook  of  Leviticu8  has  a  prophetical  character. 
This  is  especially  manifest  in  eh.  xxv,  xxvi,  where  the 
law  appears  in  a  truły  sublime  and  divine  attitude,  and 
whcn  ita  predictions  refer  to  the  whole  futurity  of  the 
nation.  It  is  impossible  to  say  that  theae  were  raiicinia 
ex  evmtUf  unleas  we  would  assert  that  this  book  was 
written  at  the  close  of  Israelitish  hi8torv.  We  must 
rather  grant  that  passages  like  this  are  the  real  basis 
on  which  the  authority  of  later  prophets  is  chiefiy  built. 
Such  passages  prove  also  in  a  striking  manner  that  the 
lawgiver  had  not  merely  an  extemal  aim,  but  that  his 
law  had  a  deeper  purpose,  which  was  clearly  undcrstood 
by  Moses  himself.  That  purpose  was  to  regulate  the 
national  life  in  all  its  bearings,  and  to  consecrate  the 
whole  nation  to  God.  See,  especially,  chap.  xxv,  18  8q. 
Although  this  section  has  a  generał  bearing,  it  is  never- 
theless  manifest  that  it  originated  in  the  times  of  Moses. 
At  a  later  period,  for  instance,  it  would  have  been  im- 
practicable  to  promulgate  the  law  conceming  the  Sab- 
bath  and  the  year  of  jubilee;  for  it  was  soon  sufficiently 
proved  how  far  the  nation  in  reality  remained  behind 
the  ideał  Israel  of  the  law.  The  sabbatical  law  beara 
the  imprras  of  a  time  when  the  whole  legislation,  in  its 
fulneas  and  glory,  was  directly  communicated  to  the 
people  in  such  a  manner  as  to  attract,  penetrate,  and 
command. 

lY.  We  must  not  quit  this  book  without  a  word  on 
what  may  be  called  its  tpiritual  meaning.  That  so  clab- 
orate  a  ritual  looked  beyond  itself  we  cannot  doubt  It 
was  a  prophecy  of  thtngs  to  come ;  a  shadow  whercof 
the  substance  was  Christ  and  his  kingdom.  We  may 
not  always  be  able  to  say  what  the  exnct  relation  is  be- 
tween  the  type  and  the  antitype.  Of  many  things  we 
may  be  surę  that  they  belonged  only  to  the  nation  to 
whom  they  were  given,  containing  no  prophetic  signifi- 
cance,  but  ser\'ing  as  witnesses  and  signs  to  them  of 
God's  covenant  of  grace.  We  may  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce  with  Jerome  that  "  every  sacrificc,  nay,  alroost 
every  syllable— the  garments  of  Aaron  and  the  whole 
Iievitical  system— breathe  of  heavenly  mysteries ;"  but 
we  cannot  read  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrows  and  not  ac- 
knowledge  that  the  Levitical  priesta  "  8erved  the  pat- 


tem  and  type  of  heavenly  things** — that  the  aamficei 
of  the  law  pointed  to  and  fouud  their  interprctation  in 
the  Łamb  of  Grod — ^that  the  ordinances  of  outward  puri- 
fication  signified  the  truer  inward  cleansing  of  the  heait 
and  conscience  from  dead  works  to  8erve  the  liviiig  God. 
One  idea,  moreover,  penetrates  the  whole  of  thia  vaat 
and  burdensome  ceremoniał,  and  give8  it  a  real  glovy, 
even  apart  from  any  prophetic  significanoe.  Holinót 
is  its  end.  Holinesa  is  its  character.  The  tabemade  is 
holy — the  ve88el8  are  hoły — the  offerings  are  most  holy 
unto  Jehovah — the  garments  of  the  priests  are  holy. 
All  who  approach  him  whoee  name  is  "  Holy,"  whetłier 
priests  who  minister  to  him  or  people  who  woisbip  be- 
fore  him,  must  themselves  be  holy.  It  would  aeem  as 
if,  amid  the  camp  and  dwellings  of  Israel,  was  ever  to 
be  heard  an  echo  of  that  solemn  strain  which  fills  the 
courts  above,  where  the  seraphim  ciy  one  to  anuther, 
Holy,  Holy,  Holy. 

Y.  CommentarUt. — ^The  following  are  the  special  ex* 
egetical  helps  on  the  whole  or  major  part  of  this  book, 
to  the  most  important  of  which  we  prefix  an  asteriak: 
Origen,  Selecta  (in  Opp.  ii,  179) ;  alao  Homilia  (ibid.  iv, 
184) ;  Ephrem  Syrus,  £xplanatio  (in  Syriac,  in  Opp.  ii, 
236) ;  Theodoret,  Qucutione»  (in  Greek,  in  <^.  i) ;  Isi- 
dorus  Hifipalensis,  Commeniana  (in  Opp.  i) ;  Bede,  Óva»> 
tiones  (in  Opp,  viii) ;  also  In  Lerit,  (ibid.  iv);  Heaychi- 
us,  In  Lerii.  (in  Greek,  Paris,  1581, 4to;  also  in  the  Bib- 
lia  Max.  Fair.  xii) ;  Claudius  Tauiinenais,  Prtrfatio  (in 
Mabillon,  Yeter.  Anakct,  p.  90) ;  Hugo  h  Śt. Yictor,  ^r- 
notationea  (in  Opp.  i) ;  Rupertus  Tuitiensis,  In  Lerit.  (in 
Opp.  i,  220) ;  Radulphus  FIaviacen8is,  Conuneniaria  (CoL 
1&36,  folio ;  alao  in  the  Biblia  Max.  Patr.  xvii,  47) ;  Pe- 
siktha-Minus,  Commentariua  (includ.  Numb.  and  DeuŁ] 
(from  the  Heb.  in  Ugolino,  Thesaur.  xv,  997;  xvi  8q.); 
Phrygio,  ICxplana1io  [together  with  I  Tim.]  (BańL 
1543,  4to;  1596,  8vo);  Brentius,  CommentarU  (in  Opp. 
i) ;  Chytneus,  Enarrationea  (Yitemb.  1569, 1575,  8vo)  \ 
Serranus,  Commentarius  (Antwp.  1572,  1609,  foL) ;  'Bro' 
cardus,  Interpretałio  (L.  B.  1580, 8vo) ;  Babington,  AV>f<v 
(in  WorkSf  p.  349) ;  Pelargus,  Commentarius  (Lipa.  1604, 
4to);  Lorinus,  Commenlarii  (Ludguu.  1619, 1622;  Duac 
1620;  Antwerp,1620,foL);  WiWet,  Sirfold Commcnłarie 
(Lond.  1631,  fol.) ;  Franzius,  Commentańus  (UpSw  1696^ 
4to);  Spanheim,  Obterrationet  (in  Opp.  iii,  617);  Coc- 
ceius,  Obserrationes  (in  Opp.  i,  158);  ^Patrick,  Ccmnun- 
tary  (Lond.  1698, 4to ;  also  in  Patrick,  Łowth,  and  ^liit^ 
by*s  Commentary)\  Da880vius,  Sckolia  (Kilom.  1707, 
4to) ;  Hagemann,  Betrachtungen  (Brunswick,  1741, 4to) ; 
♦RoeenmUłler,  Sckolia  (Lips.  1824, 8vo) ;  HorBlev,  Noits 
(in  BMCrit. i) ;  *Bertheau,  Die  Sieben  Gruppen  J/o*.  Ge- 
setze  (Lpz.  1840, 8vo) ;  James,  Sermons  (Lond.  1847, 8vo); 
♦Bonar,  Commeniary  (Loud.  1851  [3d  ed.],  1861;  N.Y. 
1851,  8vo) ;  *Bu5h,  Kotea  (N.y.l852, 12mo) ;  Cumming, 
Reading*  (Lond.  1854, 12mo) ;  ♦Knobel,  Erklarung  [in- 
clud. Exod.]  (voL  ii  of  the  Kurtzgef.  Exeg.  Udbck.  Lpz. 
1857, 8vo) ;  Newton,  Thoughts  (Lond.  1857, 12mo);  ♦Ka- 
liach, Commenłary  (London,  1857  sq.,  2  vol&  8vo);  Seias, 
Go^  in  Lerit.  (Phila.  1860, 12mo);  ♦Keil,  Commenłar 
(in  voL  ii  of  his  Pentateuch,  Leipeic,  1862,  Edinb.  1866, 
8vo) ;  Siphra,  Commentar  (in  Heb.  Yienna,  1862,  folio) ; 
Wogue,  Leritigue  (vol.  iii  of  his  Pentateugue,  Par.  1864, 
8vo) ;  ♦Murphy,  Commeniary  (Lond.  and  Andover,  1872, 
8vo).    See  Pentateuch. 

Łevity  is  a  term  used  to  designate  a  certain  lightw 
ness  of  spirit  in  opposition  to  gravity.  Nothtng  can  be 
morę  proper  than  for  a  Christian  to  wear  an  air  of  cheer- 
fulness,  and  to  wateh  against  a  morose  and  gloomy  dis* 
position.  But,  though  it  be  his  privilege  to  rejoice,  yet 
he  must  be  cautious  of  that  volatility  of  spirit  which 
characterizes  the  unthuiking,  and  murks  the  vain  pio- 
fessor.  To  be  chcerful  without  ]evity,  and  gTave  with- 
out austerity,  forma  both  a  happy  and  dignified  charac- 
ter.—Buck,  TTieoL  Diet.  s.  v.     See  Ii>lk  Wosdb. 

Łevy  (OC,  maSf  tributet  as  usuaUy  rendered),  a  łax 
or  rcąuirement  of  servioe  imposed  by  Eaatem  kin^cs  for 
public  works,  hence  agat^  or  company  of  men  imprcaatd 
into  such  aerńce  (1  Kinga  V|  13, 14;  iz,  15).    In  two 
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paaaagefl  other  Łeima  (nb^^  1  Kinga  ix,  21 ;  &t|^,  Numb. 
xxxi,  28)  ore  employed  in  connection  with  thui,  to  de- 
Dote  the  exaction  of  tńbute.    See  Tbibutb. 

Łc^tr  Chew.    See  Loo  Ciioo. 

Łewd  (iropfipócf  bad,  Acts  xvii,  5),  Łeti^dnoas 
(paiu>vpyiifuty  wnackie/f  Acta  xviii,  14),  aie  lued  ebe- 
where  in  their  proper  senac  of  Ucentioutness  (riBt,  etc^ 
Jndg.  XX,  6 ;  Ezek.  often ;  Jer.  xi,  15 ;  xiii,  27 ;  Hoa.  vi,  9 ; 
once  for  n^bsą,  tht  parts  ofthame,  Hoa.  ii,  10). 

Łe^wio,  HiRSCHRŁ,  a  Jewiah  rabbi  who  was  bom  in 
1721  in  Poland,  and  died  at  Berlin  in  1800,  la  noŁed  fur 
his  attitude  towarda  Moaea  Mendelsaohn.  Lewin  waa 
chief  rabbi  of  Pruaaia  in  the  daya  of  the  great  Jewiah  phi- 
losopher,  and  aeYerely  cenaured  Mendelaaohn  for  ration- 
aliatic  views  expreaaed  in  hia  correapoudenoe  with  La- 
vater  [aee  MB:«DEŁ,ssouN],and  in  hia  tranalation  of  the 
Pentateach  into  German.  To  the  credit  of  Lewin,  how- 
erer,  it  muat  be  atated  that  he  by  no  meana  oondemned, 
(V  pennitt«d  the  condemuation  of  Mendelaaohn  aa  a  her- 
etic,  aa  l4mdau  and  other  Poliah  rabbia  were  indined  to 
do.     See  Grdtz,  Gesch,  der  Juden,  xi,  45  aq. 

Itierwim,  Isaao,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  miniater,  waa 
bom  Jan.  21. 1746  (O.  S.),  in  Stratford  (now  Huntington), 
Conn. ;  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1765;  entered  the 
miniatry  in  Harch,  1768;  and  waa  ordained  paator  at 
Wilton,  Conn.,  Oct.  26, 1768.  He  reaigned  hia  charge  in 
June,  1786,  and  waa  inatoUed  October  18, 1786,  paator  in 
Greenwich,  and  there  he  labored  until  Dec.  1, 1818,  when 
be  g^ve  np  the  work  on  acconnt  of  the  infirmitiea  of  age. 
He  died  Aug.  27, 1840.  In  1816  he  waa  madę  a  member 
of  Vale  College  Corporation,  but  reaigned  in  1818.  He 
publiahed  a  few  occaaional  aermona. — Sprague,^n}ia^ 
o/tAe  Ameriecm  PidpU,  i,  662. 

Lewis,  John  Nitchie,  a  Preabyterian  miniater, 
waa  bom  in  Weatcbeater  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1808.  He  grad- 
uated at  Yale  College  in  1828,  and  atndied  theology  both 
at  Andover  and  PrUiceton,  and  waa  licenaed  at  Goahen, 
K.  Y.,  in  1832.  He  preached  for  a  number  of  yeara, 
principally  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  waa  then 
choaen  aecretary  of  the  Central  American  Education  So- 
ctety  in  New  York.  He  waa  for  aome  time  editor  of  the 
SeamaiCa  Mtigazittef  and  wrote  a  Manuał  for  the  Prea- 
byterian Church.  He  died  in  1861.— Wilaon,  Praiby^ 
ierioM  UiMtorical  Alnumae,  1863. 

Lewis,  Bffoses,  a  Methodiat  minister,  was  bom  in 
Boxbary,  Vt.,  May  19, 1797,  and  early  decided  upon  the 
rainistry  as  his  work  of  Ufe.  He  entered  the  travelling 
oonnectioa  in  1831  in  the  New  Hampshire  Conference. 
After  five  yeara  of  faithful  and  aucceasful  labors  aa  an 
itinerant,  failing  health  compelled  him  to  retire  from 
the  effective  ranka,  with  the  hope  of  reauming  hia  place 
aa  a  paator  at  no  diatant  day  with  recuperated  physical 
atrength,  which,  however,  he  never  rŃlized.  During 
thirty-foor  yeara  he  auatained  either  a  aupemumerary  or 
aoperannuated  relation  to  hia  Conference.  In  1844  the 
New  Hampahire  Conference  waa  divided,  and  the  Vcr- 
mont  Conference  conatituted,  and  of  it  Lewia,  living 
within  the  limita  of  the  new  Conference,  became  a  mem- 
ber. He  died  Sept.  26, 1869.  "  In  the  domeatic  circle 
brother  Lewis  waa  belored  and  honorcd ;  in  the  com- 
manity,  active  and  reliable  \  and  in  the  Church,  a  pillar 
of  atrength,  a  aafe  counaellor,  and  a  liberał  oontributor  to 
aD  the  interesta  of  the  Church  of  his  choice." — Minutet 
ofCcnf.  1870  (see  Index). 

Iie  wie,  Thomas,  an  Independent  miniater,  waa  bom 
in  1777.  He  waa  paator  of  an  Independent  oongregation 
at  lalington,  England,  from  1804  till  1852,  the  year  of  hia 
death.  Hia  publiahed  worka  are,  1.  Chrittian  Duties  m 
the  rariotu  HeŁatioM  of  Life  (1839) :— 2.  Religious  State 
of  Idington  for  the  lott  Forty  Yeara  (1842)  i—S.  Chris- 
Hm  PrioiUgea  (1847).— AUibone,  ZWctówa/y  of  BrUith 
amd  A  merican  A  uihór$,  voL  ii,  a.  v. 

Ziewie,  Zechazlah,  a  Preabyterian  miniater,  atud- 
icd  theology  at  Fłiiladelpbia,  and  was  Ucenaed  by  the 


Fairfield  Weat  Aaaoćiation  in  1796.  In  the  antumn  of 
that  year  he  became  tutor  in  Yale  College,  and  held  that 
Office  until  1799.  He  waa  ełected  a  tmatee  of  Princeton 
Seminary  in  1812.  For  aix  yeara  he  acted  aa  correapond- 
ing  aecretary  of  the  Beligioua  Tract  Society,  afterwarda 
the  American  Tract  Society.  Haring  reaigned  that  po- 
aition  in  1820,  he  waa  elected  one  of  the  aecretariea  of  the 
United  Foreign  Miasionary  Society.  He  died  in  1862. — 
Wilson,  Pred>,  Hitt.  A  Imanac^  1868,  a.  y. 

ŁeyCBOn  Nobla  ia  the  name  of  apoem  which  waa 
exteiiaively  circulated  among  the  Waldenaes  in  the  15th 
century.  It  exhorta  to  repentauce  and  to  Chriatian  life, 
and  treata  of  the  temptatioua  to  which  the  wicked  aub- 
ject  the  pioua  and  the  good,  and  of  the  pumahmenta  for 
ain.  Some,  among  them  Dickhoff,  contend  that  the 
poem  originated  with  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  but 
Ebrard  and  Herzog  incline  to  the  generał  opinion  that  the 
"  Leyczon"  belonga  to  the  Waldenaian  literaturę.  The 
name  it  beara  ia  deriyed  from  the  firat  worda  of  the  poem, 
which  are  '•^Leyczon  nobla"  {lectio,  sermon).  See  Zctt- 
8chr\fif  hitt.  theoL  1864, 1865 ;  Herzog, />ie  rouKmUchen 
Walderuer,  etc  (HaUe,  1853). 

ŁeydecUer,  Melchior,  a  Calviniatic  theologian, 
waa  bom  at  Middelburg  in  1642.  He  became  pastor  in 
the  proyince  of  Zealand  in  1662,  was  appointed  profesaor 
at  Utrecht  in  1678,  and  died  in  1721.  Ho  was  an  ardent 
exponent  of  the  doctrinea  of  the  Keformed  Church,  and 
yiolently  opposed  the  ayatema  of  Cocoeiua  and  Deacartea, 
the  worka  of  Druaiua,  Spencer'8  book  De  Legibus  Bebra- 
onutiy  and  the  Lutheran  tendenciea  of  Witaiua.  A^ery 
leamed  in  theological,  rabbinical,  and  ecdeaiastical  lit- 
eraturę, he  distinguiahed  himself  by  wielding  a  atrong 
pen  in  favor  of  the  Keformed  theological  system.  Among 
hia  apologetical  worka  are  De  veritate  jidei  Rąformata 
ejutdemgue  aandiiate,  i,  Commenlariut  ad  Cattih,  Pala- 
tin.  (Ultrajecti,  1694,  4to) : — De  ceconomia  trium  persO' 
narum  in  negotio  talutis  hutn,  libri  iv,  cnibus  umeerta 
Rrformatafidei  certit principiia  congruo  nexu  explicatur 
(lYaj.  ad  Rhen.  1682, 12mo) : — Yeriłas  eecmgelica  trium" 
phana  de  erronbut  guorumtfiś  secutorum  —  opus,  quo 
principia  Jidei  Rrformaice  demonstrantur  (Traj.  1688, 
4Ło) :  —  alao.  Historia  ecdesia  Africana  iUusłrata  pro 
ecdesia  Reformata  ceritate  et  Ubórłate  (Ultraj.  1690, 4to). 
Hia  controyeraial  worka  againat  Cocceiua  met  with  great 
aucceaa,  becauae  they  diacuaaed  the  ąueation  with  great 
dearaeaa.  Among  them  we  notice  hia  Synopsis  contro^ 
versiarum  defaedere  et  testamento  Dei,  gua  hodie  in  BeU 
gio  mawniur  (Traj.  1690,  8vo) : — Vis  reritatis  s,  disgui- 
sitionum  ad  nonnuUas  oontrotersias,  gum  hodie  m  Bd* 
gio  nwtenhw  de  OBConomia  fcederum  Dei,  Ubri  v  (Traj. 
1679, 4to) :  —  Fax  rerHaiis  (Leids,  1677,  4to).  When 
yet  a  youthful  atudent  at  the  nniyeraity  Leydecker  had 
paid  apedal  attention  to  Biblical  atudiea,  and,  guided 
by  a  leamed  rabbi,  madę  rapid  atridea  in  the  explora- 
tion  of  Biblical  lorę.  In  after  life,  when,  tired  of  polemi- 
cal  and  clerical  purauita,  he  looked  about  for  a  tield  on 
which  he  might  profitably  renture,  thia  department  of 
theological  atudy  allnred  him  anew.  Attempting  to  fit 
the  worka  of  Godwin  {Moses  and  Aaron)  and  Cunsus 
{De  RepubUea  Hebneor,)  to  hia  acariemical  purpoaea,  he 
aoon  diaoovered  their  inaufficiency,  and  aet  about  to  pre- 
pare  himaelf  a  morę  oopioua  treatiae,  which  ia  every* 
where  marked  by  a  yigorous  and  independent  judgment 
While  he  conoeala  not  hia  areraion  to  the  "  futilitiea"  of 
the  Talmud,  he  ąuotea  the  great  rabbina  with  reapect. 
He,  moreoyer,  keepa  a  aharp  eye  on  the  exrravaganciefl 
of  Chriatian  writera,  and  hia  work  cenaurea  with  even» 
handed  juatice  the  well-known  rabbiniam  of  the  Bux- 
torfa  and  the  Egyptism  of  Spencer  {De  Legibus  Bebr,), 
It  ia  only  chąracteristic  of  thia  unaparing  criticiam  of  the 
orthodox  author  that  he  adda  an  appendix  of  aerere  an- 
imadreraion  againat  the  coamogony  of  Thomaa  Buraet, 
to  whoae  Theoria  teUuris  he  prefixee  the  predicate  prO' 
ftma,  The  aix  diaaertationa  of  thia  appendix,  what- 
eyer  may  be  thonght  of  the  author'a  yiews,  are  yaluable 
for  their  leaming,  and  intercsting  aa  doaely  bearing  on 
the  queationa  now  raised  on  the  Moaaic  coamogony. 
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Eą)ecial  mention  among  his  Biblical  worka  is  doe  to  his 
anhiBological  treatiae  entitled  De  BepubUca  Bebretorum 
(Amst.  1704,  thick  fol.  voL),  which  is  one  of  the  Urgest 
lepertońes  ever  wiitten  on  the  wide  subject  of  łiebrew 
antiąuitics,  and  exhibits  in  an  eminent  degree  rast 
Btores  of  scriptural,  rabbinical,  and  histońcal  learning. 
Added  to  the  interest  of  the  subject  are  diasertations  on 
the  Hebrew  lawa  and  cnstoms,  both  political  and  relig- 
ious,  interwoven.in  a  histońcal  nairatire,  tn  which  the 
sacród  history  is  developed,  by  epocha,  from  the  earliest 
period  to  the  latest.  The  author,  in  his  progress,  learn- 
edly  inrestłgates  the  history,  paripoMSUt  of  the  leading 
Gentile  nations,  very  much  afler  the  manner  of  Shuck- 
ford  and  Russell  in  their  Cormectiont.  This  valiiable 
work,  on  which  Leydecker^s  famę  deseryes  mainly  to 
depend,  is  singularly  enough  ignored  in  Schweizer'8 
sketch  of  the  author  in  Herzog  (see  below).  A  com- 
plete  list  of  his  works  is  to  be  found  in  the  Unparthei- 
itche  Kirchenr-Hitt.  A,u.N.  TaH^ etc^  ii,  625.— Herzog, 
Real^Encykhp,  viii,  860 ;  Gass,  DogmengeBckicKte,  voL  i- 
iii;  Kitto,  Cydop,  BibL  Lit  roi.  ii,  s.  v. 

Łeyden,  John  of.    See  Bockhold. 

Iieyden,  Iiucas  vaxi,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
painteis  of  the  early  Dutch  school,  noted  for  his  success 
in  sacred  art,  was  bom  in  Leyden  in  1494.  His  talents 
were  early  developed  in  the  school  of  Comelius  Engel- 
brechsten,  an  artist  of  repute  in  his  day.  He  commenced 
engraviug  when  scarcely  ninc  years  of  age.  His  pic- 
ture  of  Su  Hubert,  palnted  when  he  was  only  twelve, 
brought  him  very  high  commendation ;  and  the  cele- 
brated pńnt,  80  well  known  to  collectors  by  the  name 
of  "  Mohammed  and  the  Monk  Seigius,*'  was  published 
in  1508,  when  he  was  ouly  fourteen.  He  practiced  suc- 
cessfully  almoet  every  branch  of  painting,  was  one  of 
the  ablest  of  those  early  painters  who  engraved  their 
own  works,  and  he  succeeded,  like  Albert  Durer,  in  im- 
parting  certaln  ąualities  of  delicacy  and  finish  to  his 
engravLngs  that  no  merę  engraver  ever  attaincd.  His 
pictures  are  noted  for  cleamess  and  delicacy  in  color, 
vańety  of  character,  and  espression ;  but  his  drawlng  is 
hard  and  Gothic  in  form.  His  rangę  of  subjecŁs  was 
very  wide,  and  cmbraced  evenŁ8  in  sacred  history,  inci- 
dents  illu8trative  of  the  manners  of  his  own  period,  and 
portraits.     He  died  in  1533.— Chambers,  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Łeyden,  School  of,THEOLOGiAN8  of  the,  is  the 
name  givcn  to  that  class  of  Dutch  theologians  who  fol- 
low  in  the  wake  of  the  rationalistic  profcssors  of  the 
Uniyersity  of  Leyden  (founded  in  1575),  and  of  whom 
J.  H.  Scholten  (in  1840  professor  in  Franeker,  sińce  1843 
in  Leyden)  and  his  pnpils  are  at  present  the  main  Inter- 
preters.  The  Leyden  school  is  in  reality  nothing  morę 
Dor  less  than  a  Dutch  Tttbingen  schooL  In  his  younger 
days  Scholten  belonged  to  the  orthodox  school,  and  at 
one  time  (1856)  even  went  forth  to  battle  against  the 
negative  criticism  of  Baur  and  his  Tubingen  confr^res; 
but  in  1864  he  came  out  boldly  in  defence  of  the  very 
man  and  principles  he  had  prerioosly  waned  against, 
and  in  a  short  time  became  the  principal  leader  in  the 
movement  of  modem  Dutch  theologians  ^  to  establish  a 
oonnection  between  the  faith  of  the  Reformers  and  oiir 
own  ...  to  unitę  the  old  traditions  with  the  new  opin- 
ions"  (the  Rationalism  of  the  Tubingen  theologians). 
'*  Man,"  the  Leyden  school  teaches,  **arrive8  at  a  knowl- 
edge  of  the  truth  by  the  holy  Scriptures,  but  they  must 
not  be  understood  as  oontaining  the  only  rerclation  from 
God;  he  also  reyeals  himself  to  the  world  through  the 
hearts  of  all  belieyers.  The  Bibie  is  the  source  of  the 
original  religion.  There  is  a  difference  between  the 
Scriptures  and  the  word  of  God.  The  lat  ter  is  what 
God  reveals  in  the  human  spirit  conoeming  his  will  and 
himself.  The  writing  down  of  the  communication  is 
puiely  human;  therefore  the  Bibie  cannot  be  callcd  a 
leyelation.  ...  To  prore  the  oertainty  of  the  facts  of 
reyelation  historical  criticism  must  be  called  in."  Un- 
fortunately,  however,  with  them  "  historical  criticism" 
meana  nothing  else  than  the  application  of  that  nega- 


tiye  criticism  of  the  German  Rationalista  De  Wette, 
Ewald,  and  Hitzig,  and  they  dispoae  of  the  "  historical* 
by  asserting  (e.  g.  Kuenen)  that  we  cannot  go  ftuther 
back  than  the  middle  of  the  8th  centoiy  before  Cbriat, 
or  the  time  of  Hoeea  and  Amos;  that  **  all  the  preced- 
ing  times  are  envelop6d  in  hopeless  myth.  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  the  foonden  of  larael,  are  not  perB0ii% 
but  personifications.  They  are  purely  ideał  figurcs,  for 
modem  'historical'  inquiry  teaches  us  that  races  are 
not  deriyed  from  one  progenitor,  but  many.  The  devcl- 
opment  and  preser%'ation  of  Israel — its  whole  history — 
were  the  result  of  purely  national  catises."  Christianity 
itself,  they  came  naturally  enough,  from  snch  grounda, 
to  regard  as  ^  neither  superhuman  nor  supematuraL  It 
is  the  highest  point  of  the  dcTelopment  of  human  natare 
itself,  and  in  vhis  sense  it  is  natural  and  human  in  the 
highest  acceptation  of  those  terma.  It  is  the  missioii 
of  science  to  put  man  in  a  condition  to  comprehend  the 
divine  rolume  presented  by  Christianit>'."  But  whait 
the  idea  of  the  modem  theologians  of  Holland  is  on  the 
relation  of  science  to  faith  we  may  well  leam  from  Prof. 
Opzoomer,  of  Utrecht  Unircrsit}'  {The  Truih  cmi  ifs 
Sourcet  of  Kwncledge,  p.  43) :  "Science  b  not  to  appear 
before  the  bar  of  faith,  bat  faith  before  that  of  science; 
for  it  is  not  the  credibility  of  knowledge,  but  of  iaith, 
that  is  to  be  proyed. .  .  .  Science  needs  no  justification. 
. . .  The  believer,  on  the  contraiy,  most  justify  his  faith, 
and  that  before  the  bar  of  science.  Thus,  aa  a  mattcr 
of  coursc,  the  finał  decision  and  the  supremę  power  reat 
with  science."  Great  indeed  is  the  science  of  Opaoo- 
mer,  and  in  like  ratio  is  the  insignificance  of  the  thing 
he  caUs  faith.  His  manner  of  rejecting  miradea  ia 
the  old  threadbare  argument  of  Hume.  '*  Modem  aci* 
eiioe  is  established  on  the  experience  acquired  by  the 
observance  of  naturę,  \lliat  experience  teaches  is  tbe 
touchstone  for  testing  the  historical  value  of  the  ao- 
counts  that  reach  us  from  past  ages."  Again,  and  more 
positively:  "It  is  the  duty  of  the  historian  to  reject 
eyeiy  narmtive  which  is  in  manifest  contradiction  with 
eyerything  known  to  him  conceraing  the  time  of  ita  al- 
leged  occurrence. . . .  Nothing  in  all  naturę  giyes  prob- 
ability  to  the  supposition  that  mord  and  rdigiona 
greatnesa  can  be  eatablished  by  dominion  orer  natunl 
pheiiomena"  (  The  Naturę  ofKwnrledy^  p.  3 1 ,  33).  "We 
know  nothing  of  the  supematund;  to  us  there  is  not  a 
single  miracle"  {The  Spirit  ofthe  new  Tendenty,  p.  28). 
"  Experience — it,  and  it  alone !  What  is  bcyond  it  is 
from  an  eyil  source.  For  our  knowledge  there  is  bnt 
one  way — the  way  of  obseryation"  {Free  Scieneet  p.  26). 
Perhaps  we  can  do  no  better  than  insert  here  a  resumć 
by  Dr.  Hurst  of  the  object  of  the  Dutch  modem  theo- 
logians, as  follows :  "  1.  History  must  be  reconstracted ; 
for  eyery  miracle  must  disappear  from  the  Biblical  nar- 
ratiye,  slnce  philosophy  teaches  that  there  can  be  no 
mincles.  2.  Philosophy  must  be  liberated  from  the 
called  di\ine  reyelation,  because  the  history  ofthe 
cnt  time,  or  experience,  teaches  that  there  can  be  noth- 
ing supematural;  hence  there  neyer  was.  Thus  the 
argument  whirls  in  a  hopeless  clrcle;  history  dem<»i- 
stratcs  from  (untrae)  philosophy,  and  philosophy  froD 
(untme)  history,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  minde, 
nor  eyen  any thing  supematural!  Can  we  wonder  at 
the  sony  plight  of  the  modem  theologians  which  Piei^ 
son  (formerly  pastor  of  the  W^alloon  Church  in  Rotter- 
dam, now  professor  at  Heidelberg  Uniyersity)  diynlgei 
on  the  yery  first  page  of  his  Mirror  ofthe  Timet:  We 
do  not  conceal  the  fact  that  our  theolog^'  is  inyolyed  in 
ceaseless  yacillation  ?"  Besides  Scholten  we  baye  Kue- 
nen, the  great  exegetical  scholar,  and  Rayenholl^  the 
ecclesiastical  historian,  both  professors  at  Leyden,  ae- 
tiyely  engaged  in  promoting  the  interests  of  these  Ra- 
tionalistic opinions,  and,  unfortunately  enough  for  Chris- 
tianity in  Holland,  it  must  be  confessed  that  at  present 
no  Dutch  theologians  exert  more  influence  oyer  tbe 
young  theologians  of  that  ooontiy  than  professor  Schol- 
ten and  his  associates  just  menttoned.  See  Dr.  Horst 
in  the  Meth,  Quart^  Rev.  187],  (AprU),  p.  250  aą.)  and 
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his  JSRjf.  o/ RaiumaUsmj  p.  868  8q. ;  Scholten,  De  Leer 
der  Uervormde  Kerk  t»  hare  grom^egingelen  vit  de  bron- 
wen  voorgeateU  en  beordeeU,  (1848;  2d  ed.  1850;  4th  ed. 
1861) ;  uid  his  udde  on  ^  Modem  Materudism  and  its 
Canses"  in  Proffrese  o/BeUgtous  Thonght  in  tke  Protest, 
Clu  of  Franoe  (Lond.  1861),  p.  10  8q.  See  Rkformed 
(I>UTcu)  Chubcu.    (J.  u.  w.) 

Zieydt,  Johannes,  a  prominent  minister  of  the  Be- 
formed  Dntch  Chiuch,  was  born  in  Holland  in  1718,  and 
came  early  to  America.  He  studied  theology  under  the 
Ilev.  John  Frelinghuysen  and  J.  H.  Croetschius,  was  li- 
oenaed  in  1748,  and  became  pastor  of  the  united  church- 
es  of  New  Bninswick  and  Six-mile  Run,  New  Jersey. 
In  Łhe  great  Coetua  and  Conferentic  conflict  he  was  ac- 
tively  identified  with  the  fonner,  which  insisted  upon 
the  edacation  of  ministers  in  this  country,  and  upon  an 
independent  Church  oiganization  separate  froro  the  Re- 
fbnnied  Church  of  the  mother  country.  In  this  "  liberał 
md  progressire"  movement  Mr.  Leydt  was  a  powerful 
leader.  He  published  sereral  pamphlets  in  its  favor, 
md  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  Queen's  GoUege  (now  Kutgers)  in  1770.  He 
was  one  of  its  tirst  trustees.  He  was  president  of  the 
Gaieial  Synod  in  1778.  An  ardent  patriot  of  the  Rer- 
ohitionary  War,  he  preached  boldly  on  the  great  que8- 
lioofl  of  the  time,  arousing  much  enthusiasm  among  the 
people,  "and  oounselling  the  young  men  to  join  the 
araiy  of  freedom."  His  active  and  useful  mintBtry  cloeed 
on^  with  bis  life  in  1783.  He  is  represented  to  have 
been  an  instructiye,  laborious,  and  faithful  minister,  an 
impressire  preacher,  a  farorite  at  installations  of  pastors, 
organization  of  churches,  and  other  public  services.  He 
was  a  bealer  of  the  breaches  of  Zioń,  as  well  as  an  in- 
tiepid  leader  in  an  important  crisis  of  the  Church  and  of 
the  countfy. — Historical  Sermon  by  R.  H.  Steele,  D.D. ; 
Corwin,  Manuał  ofthe  Reformed  Church,  a.  v.  (W.  J. 
R.T.) 

Iieyser.    See  Lyskr. 

Ł'Hopital.     See  Hopitał. 

Łiar.    See  Lib. 

T^iKaT^li^ł,  a  celebrated  sophist  of  the  4th  century, 
noted  as  a  friend  of  the  emperor  Julian,  was  bom  i^ut 
AJ>.  314  at  Antioch,  where  he  studied  in  early  youth, 
devoting  his  attention  to  the  purest  dassic  modela.  Af- 
ter  a  atay  of  fonr  years  at  Athens,  where  he  attracted 
much  attention,  he  pursued  his  studies  at  Conatantino- 
ple,  and  here  entered  upon  a  briiliant  career  aa  teacher, 
which  escited  the  envy  of  others,  especially  ofthe  soph- 
ist Bemarchius,  his  former  instructor.  The  latter  ialsely 
chazged  him  with  the  practice  of  sorcery  and  many 
Tices,  ao  that  the  prefect  was  persuaded  to  expel  him 
from  the  city,  A.D.  346.  He  went  to  Nice,  and  shortly 
after  to  Nioomedia,  and  there  pleasanrly  paaaed  fiye 
years  with  great  success  as  an  instructor,  and  returaed, 
by  inritation  of  emperor  Julian,  who  had  frequently  at- 
tended  his  lectuies,  to  Constantinople,  only  to  leare  it, 
howerer,  shortly  after,  on  acoount  of  the  opposition  still 
eststing.  He  retired,  by  permiasion  of  Caesar  Gallus,  to 
his  natire  city.  Here  he  continned  to  leside  till  hisdeath, 
which  is  supposed  to  hare  occurred  after  the  accession  of 
Afcadios,  A.D.  395.  In  the  death  of  Julian,  Libanius  lost 
much  of  his  hope  for  the  restoration  of  paganism.  He 
oomplains  to  the  gods  that  they  had  granted  so  long  a 
life  to  Constantius,  and  only  so  Inief  a  career  to  Julian. 
He  interchanged  many  letteza  with  Julian.  Under  Ya- 
lens  be  defended  himself  suooessfully  against  a  chaige 
of  treason,  and  seems  to  have  obtidned  the  emperor's 
€ivor.  He  besonght  from  him  a  law,  in  which  Libanius 
faimaelf,  on  account  of  his  own  natural  ofibpring  by  a 
mistreas,  was  peraonally  interestedt  granting  to  natural 
childien  a  share  in  their  father's  property  at  his  death. 
libanius  was  the  preceptor  of  BasU  and  Chiysostom ; 
and,  aithough  himself  a  pagan  to  the  end,  always  main- 
tained  friendly  relations  with  these  Christian  fathers. 
He  was  a  warm  advocate  for  toleranoe,  and  sought  to 
defeod  the  Hanichaeana  of  the  £ast  from  the  violent 


measnres  directed  against  them.  He  addreased  Tbeo* 
dofiius  in  one  of  his  IHscourees  in  defence  ofthe  heathen 
tonples,  which  the  monks  were  £ager  to  despoil.  He 
lived  long  enough  to  see  Christianity  everywhere  tri- 
umphant,  and  his  personal  efforts  no  longer  i4)plauded. 
Separate  works  of  Libanius  haye  from  time  to  time  been 
disoovered  and  edited,  but  many  yet  lie  in  MS.  only  in 
different  librarie&  His  style  is  rhetorically  correct,  but, 
in  aocordance  ¥ńth  the  spirit  of  his  times,  bighly  artili- 
ciaL  Gibbon*s  criticism  may  be  considered  too  seyere 
{Dedine  and  Fally  eh.  xxiv).  Among  the  writings  of 
Libanius  are  his  Progymnasmaia,  or  £xamples  of  Rhe- 
torical  £xercise8,  divided  into  thirteen  sections;  and 
DUcounea,  many  of  which  were  never  pronounced,  nor 
designed  for  that  pnrpoee.  Some  of  the  latter  aie  mord 
diiaertations,  after  the  fashion  ofthe  times,  on  such  sub- 
jects  as  Friendship,  Riches,  Poverty.  One  is  entitled 
Mov^^i<i,  a  lament  on  the  death  of  Julian.  Another, 
the  most  interesting  of  all  his  writings,  is  his  autobiog- 
raphy,  which  he  first  wrote  at  the  age  of  sixty  years, 
entitled  Btoc  ^  \óyoc  ircpi  r^c  iavTOV  rtr^^c.  A  frag- 
ment of  his  DiecouneSf  addreased  to  Theodosius  in  de* 
fense  of  the  heathen  temples,  was  discoyered  by  Mai  in 
1823  in  the  Yatican.  The  DedamatioMy  exceeding 
forty  in  number,  are  exerei8es  on  imaginary  subject& 
There  are  not  less  than  2000  Lettera  addresaed  to  oyer 
500  persons,  among  whom  are  Athanaaius,  Basil,  Greg- 
ory  of  Nyssa,  and  Chiysostom.  He  wrote  also  a  L{fe 
of  Demoethenetj  and  A  rguments  to  the  Orationa  of  Dt" 
moathenea.  There  is  no  complete  edition  of  Libanius. 
His  Diaeouraea  and  Declamationa  were  edited  by  Reiske 
(Lips.  1791-97, 4  yols.  8yo).  The  most  copious  edition 
of  his  Lettera  (1605  in  the  Greek,  and  522  translated  into 
Latin)  is  that  by  J.  C.  Wolf  (Amsterd.  1738,  foL).  See 
Herzog,  Real^Kncyldop,  yol.  riii,  s.  v.;  Wetzer  u.  Welte, 
Kirchen-Lerikony  voL  yi,  s.  y. ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr,  and 
Rom,  Biog,  voL  ii,  s.  y. ;  Gibbon,  DecUne  and  Fali  ofthe 
Roman  Empire,  eh.  xxiii,  xxiy ;  Sieyers,  Lelfen  dea  Li- 
baniua  (BerL  1868).     (£.  B.  O.) 

Iaib'aniis  (Aćj3ai/oc),  the  Gnecized  form  of  the 
name  of  Mount  Lebanon  (q.  y.),  used  in  the  Apocrypha 
(1  Esdr.  iy,  48;  y,  55;  2  Esdr.  xy,  20;  Judith  i,7;  £c- 
clus.  xxiy,  13 ;  1, 12)  and  by  dassical  writers.  See  also 
Antiłjbanus. 

Iiibation  (Lat /t^io,  from  libare, "  to  pour  out;"  lit- 
erally  any  thing  poured  out)  is  used,  in  the  sacrificial  lan- 
guage  of  the  ancients,  to  express  an  alfusion  of  liąuors 
poured  upon  yictims  to  be  sacrificed  to  a  deity.  The 
ąuantity  of  winę  for  a  libation  among  the  Hebrews  was 
itie  fourth  part  of  a  hin,  rather  more  than  two  pinta.  li- 
bations  were  poured  on  the  yictim  after  it  was  killed,  and 
the  seyeral  pieces  of  it  were  laid  on  the  altar,  ready  to  be 
consnmed  by  the  flames  (Ley.  yi,  20 ;  yiii,  25, 26 ;  ix,  4 ; 
xyi,  12,  20).  These  libations  usually  conaisted  of  un- 
mixed  winę  {ivoirovioc,  merum),  but  sometimes  also  of 
milk,  honey,  and  other  fluids,  either  pure  or  diluted  with 
water.  The  libations  oflered  to  the  Furies  were  always 
without  winę.  The  Greeks  and  Latins  offered  libations 
with  the  Bacrifices,  but  they  were  poured  on  the  yictim's 
head  while  it  was  liying.  So  Sinon,  reiating  the  man- 
ner  in  which  he  was  to  be  sacrificed,  says,  he  was  in  the 
priesfs  hands  ready  to  be  slain,  was  loaded  with  banda 
and  garlands;  that  they  were  preparing  to  pour  upon 
him  the  libations  of  grain  and  salted  meal  {^n,  ii,  130, 
131).  Łikewise  Dido,  beginning  to  sacrifice,  pours  winę 
between  the  horns  of  the  yictim  (A^n,  iy).  The  winę 
was  usually  poured  out  in  three  separate  streams.  li- 
bations always  accompanied  a  sacrifice  which  was  of- 
fered in  ooncluding  a  treaty  with  a  foreign  nation,  and 
that  here  they  formed  a  prominent  part  of  the  solemni- 
ty  is  elear  from  the  fact  that  the  treaty  itself  was  called 
owovSai,  But  libations  were  also  madę  independent 
of  any  other  sacrifice,  as  in  solemn  prayers,  and  on  many 
other  oocasions  of  public  and  priyate  life,  as  before  drink- 
ing  at  meals,  and  the  like.  St.Paul  describes  himself, 
as  it  were,  a  yictim  about  to  be  sacrificed,  and  that  the 
aocustomed  libations  of  meal  and  winę  were  already,  in 
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a  measore,  poared  npon  him :  "  For  I  om  ready  to  be  of- 
fered,  and  Łhe  time  of  mj  departiure  is  at  hand"  (2  Tim. 
iVf  6).  The  same  ezpresslye  saciificial  tenn  oocun  in 
PhiL  ii,  17,  where  the  apostle  repreaeiita  the  faith  of  the 
PhilippianB  as  a  sacrlfice,  and  his  own  blood  as  a  liba- 
Łion  poiired  forth  to  hallów  and  consecrate  it :  ^  Yea,  and 
if  I  be  offered,  (nrMofugiy  upon  the  aacrifloe  and  seirice 
of  your  faith,  iwi  rg  Bwiię  rai  \uTovpyiif,  I  joy  and 
rejoice  with  you  all.**  The  word  libadoa  was  frequenŁ- 
ly  extended  in  its  signification,  however,  to  Łhe  whole 
oiTering  of  unbloody  sacrifices  of  which  this  fonned  a 
part,  and  which  consistod  not  only  in  the  pouring  of  a 
little  winę  npon  the  altar,  but  were  acoompanied  by  the 
presentation  of  fruit  and  cakea.  Cakes  in  particular 
were  peculiar  to  the  worship  of  certain  deities,  as  to  that 
of  Apollo.  They  were  either  sirople  cakes  of  dour,  some- 
times  also  of  wax,  or  they  were  madę  in  the  shape  of 
some  animal,  and  were  then  offered  as  symbolical  sac- 
rifices in  the  plaoe  of  real  auimals,  either  becaose  they 
could  not  easUy  be  procured,  or  were  too  expen8ive  for 
the  sacrificer.  -  This  custom  prevailed  eyen  in  the  houses 
of  the  Romans,  who  at  their  meals  madę  an  offering  to 
the  Lares  in  the  fire  which  bumcd  npon  the  hearth. 
The  libation  was  thus  a  sort  of  heathen  "  grace  before 
meat"  See  Watson,  BibL  and  TheoL  Diet,  s.  r. ;  Cham- 
bers,  Cydop,  s.  v. 

Iiibel  is  the  technical  name  of  the  document  which 
oontains  the  accusation  iramed  against  a  minister  be- 
fore ecclesiastical  courts.  See  Fama  Claikma.  In 
England,  libel,  in  the  ecclesiastical  courtA,  is  the  name 
given  to  the  formal  written  statement  of  the  complain- 
ant'8  ground  of  complaint  against  the  defendant  It  is 
the  first  stage  in  the  pleadings  after  the  defendant  bas 
been  cited  to  appear.  The  defendant  is  entitled  to  a 
copy  of  it,  and  must  answer  the  allegations  contained 
in  it  upon  oath.  In  Scotland,  the  libel  ib  a  document 
drawn  up,  as  usual,  in  the  form  of  a  syUogism,  the  major 
proposition  stating  the  name  and  naturę  of  the  crime, 
as  condemned  bv  the  Word  of  God  and  the  laws  of  the 
Church ;  the  minor  proposition  averring  that  the  party 
accused  is  guilty,  specifying  facts,  dates,  and  places ;  and 
then  follows  the  conclusion  deducing  the  justice  of  the 
aentence,  if  the  accusation  should  be  proven.  By  the 
term  relerancy  is  meant  whether  the  charge  is  one  real- 
ly  doscr>'ing  censure,  or  whether  the  facts  alleged,  if 
proved,  would  afford  sufficient  evidence  of  the  charge. 
A  list  of  witnesses  is  appended  to  the  copy  of  the  libel 
senred  in  due  time  and  form  on  the  person  accused. 
One  of  the  forms  is  as  follows :  "  Unto  the  Rev.  the 

Moderator  and  Remanent  Members  of  the Pres- 

byteiy  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  The  Com- 
plaint of  A  and  B,  a  committce  appointed  to  proeecute 
the  matter  after-mentioned  (or  of  Mr.  A.  B.,  merchant 

in ,  a  member  of  said  Church) ;  Sheweth,  That 

the  Rev.  C.  D.,  minister  of  the Congregation  of 


' ,  has  been  guilty  of  the  sin  of  (kere  atate  łhe  de- 

nominati&n  ofłke  offence^  iuch  aa  *^dnmkfnM9$^  ^^form- 

cation^"  or  auch  like).    In  so  far  as,  upon  the  •; day 

of—' ,  1800,  or  about  that  time,  and  withiń  the  house 

of ,  situated  in street, ,  be,  the  said 

C.  D.  (here  the  circumatancta  atlending  the  offence  eharged 
are  deacribed,  aa^for  eramplej  **  did  drink  tchiakey  or  aome 
other  apiriiuoiia  Ugttor  to  ezceaa,  wherełnf  he  became  wi- 
toxicated")f  to  the  great  scandal  of  religion  and  disgraoe 
of  his  sacred  profession ;  may  it  thcrefore  please  your 
rererend  court  to  appoint  serrice  of  this  libel  to  be 
madę  on  the  said  Rev.  C.  D.,  and  him  to  appear  before 
you  to  answer  to  the  same ;  and  on  his  admitting  the 
charge,  or  on  the  same  being  proved  against  him,  to 
yisit  him  with  siich  oensore  aa  the  Word  of  God  and 
the  rules  and  discipline  of  the  Church  in  such  cases  pre- 
Bcribe,  in  order  that  he  and  all  others  may  be  deterred 
from  oommitting  the  like  offences  in  all  time  coming, 
or  to  do  otherwise  in  the  premises  as  to  you  may  appear 
expedient  and  proper.  According  to  justice,  etc.  list 
of  witnesses."— Eadie,  EccUa,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Łibellatitci  is  the  name  of  that  dass  of  the  lapsed 


who  recetyed  from  the  heathen  magistnie  a  wiittea 
certificate  {iibellum)  as  a  warrant  for  their  security; 
either  testifying  that  they  were  not  Christians,  or  oóo- 
taining  a  dispensation  from  the  necessity  of  sacńficing 
to  the  gods  in  confirmation  of  their  adherence  to  het- 
thenism.  Another  class  of  the  lapaed  were  the  Mcri- 
^roti— that  is,  thoee  who  had  offered  sacrifice  to  the 
heathen  gods  in  testiroony  of  their  rennnciation  of  the 
faith ;  another  the  łradtiorea,  because  they  had  delir- 
ered  up  into  the  hands  of  the  heathen  either  copies  of 
the  sacred  writings,  baptismal  registers,  or  any  other 
property  of  the  Church.  See  Farrar,  KocUa,  Diet,  %.  v. ; 
Schaff,  Ch.  UiML  i  (see  Index) ;  Modieim,  Coomaitoff 
(see  Index).    See  Lapskd. 

laibelli  Pacls,  or  Lettkrs  of  Peacb.  In  Egypt 
and  Africa  many  of  those  who  had  fallen  away  in  time 
of  persecution,  in  order  the  morę  readily  to  obtain  pa^ 
don  for  their  offences,  resorted  to  the  interoesaion  of 
persons  destined  to  suffer  mart^tdom  by  securing  from 
them  UbeUi  pacia,  letters  of  peace ;  papers  in  which  these 
retuming  apostates  were  oommended  as  worthyof  oom- 
munion  and  Church  merobership.  In  this  way  tb«y 
were  again  taken  into  communion  sooner  than  tlw  mlei 
of  the  Church  otherwise  allowed.  From  this  pnctice 
the  pope  daims  a  precedent  for  the  exercise  of  his  pre- 
tended  power  to  grant  spiritual  indnlgenoes,  which  seem 
to  have  been  used  first  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
centtury.  See  Farrar,  Eedea,  Diet,  a.  v. ;  Moeheim,  Om* 
mentary  (see  Index).     See  Indulgences;  Łapsku. 

Ziiberaliam.    See  Rationalism. 

laiberality  is  a  term  denoting  a  gcncrous  dispoś- 
tion  of  mind,  exerting  itself  in  giving  largely.  It  is 
thus  distinguishcd  from  its  synonymes  generosity  and 
bounty.  Liberality  implies  acts  of  merę  giviDg  or 
spending;  generosity,  acts  of  greatness ;  bounty,  acts  of 
kindness.  Liberality  is  a  natural  disposition ;  generoe^ 
ity  proceeds  from  elevation  of  sentiment ;  bounty  fiom 
rdigious  moti vea.  Liberality  denotes  freedom  of  spitit ; 
generosity,  greatness  of  soul ;  bounty,  openness  of  heait. 
—Buck,  TheoL  Diet,  s.  v. 

UBERALITY  OF  SENTIMENT,  a  generoos  dis- 
position  a  man  feels  towards  another  who  is  of  a  differ- 
ent  opinion  from  himself ;  or,  as  one  defines  it,  *^  that 
generouB  cxpansion  of  mind  which  enables  it  to  look 
beyond  all  petty  distinctions  of  party  and  system,  and, 
in  the  estimate  of  men  and  things,  to  rise  superior  to 
narrow  prejudices."  Unfortunately,  liberality  of  senti- 
ment is  ofien  a  cover  for  error  and  scepticiam  on  the 
one  hand,  and  is  most  generally  too  little  attended  to 
by  the  ignorant  and  bigoted  on  the  other.  ''A  man 
of  liberał  sentiments,"  says  an  cminent  English  writer, 
"must  be  distinguishcd  from  him  who  has  no  rełig- 
ious  sentiments  at  alL  He  is  one  who  has  serioasly  and 
effectually  inyestigated,  both  in  hia  BiUe  and  on  hii 
knees,  in  public  assembUes  and  in  priyate  oonvenation8» 
the  important  articles  of  religion.  He  has  laid  down 
principles,  he  has  inferred  conseąuences;  in  a  word,  he 
has  adopted  sentiments  of  his  own.  He  must  be  dis- 
tinguished  also  from  that  tamę,  nndisceming  domeetic 
among  good  people,  who,  though  he  has  sentiments  of 
his  own,  yet  has  not  judgment  to  estimate  the  worth 
and  valne  of  one  sentiment  beyond  another.  Now  a 
generous  believer  of  the  Christian  religion  is  one  who 
will  not  allow  himself  to  try  to  propagate  his  sentiments 
by  the  commission  of  sin.  No  ooUnsioo,  no  bittemccs, 
no  wmth,  no  undue  infloence  of  any  kind,  will  be  apply 
to  make  his  sentiments  reoeivable;  and  no  liring  rhiog 
wili  be  less  happy  for  his  being  a  Christian.  He  will  ex- 
ercise  his  liberality  by  allowing  to  those  who  differ  from 
him  as  much  virtue  and  integrity  mr  be  poeńUy  can." 

There  are,  among  a  multitude  of  ar^gmneDta  to  en- 
foroe  such  a  disposition,  the  following  wortby  of  oor  at- 
tention :  *M.  We  should  exerciBe  liberality-  in  anion  wirh 
sentiment  because  of  the  different  c^Midties,  adranta- 
ges,  and  tasks  of  mankind.  Religion  empk>ys  the  ca> 
pacities  of  mankind  just  aa  the  air  employs  their  luitgi 
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and  Uicir  organs  of  speech.  The  fancj  of  one  is  li^ely, 
of  anofcher  daU.  The  judgment  of  one  Ib  elastic,  of  an- 
other  feehle,  a  damaged  spring.  The  memory  of  one  is 
retentiye,  tłut  of  another  is  tieacheious  as  the  wind. 
The  paasions  of  this  man  sn  lofty,  vigorons,  rapid; 
thoee  of  that  man  crawl,  and  hum,  and  bozz,  and,  when 
on  wing,  sail  onlj  roand  the  drcumference  of  a  tnlip. 
Is  łt  ooDoei^abSe  that  capability,  so  different  in  ereiy- 
thing  else,  shoold  be  all  alike  in  religion?  The  advaii- 
tsges  of  mankind  differ.  How  should  he  who  has  no 
parento,  no  books»  no  tutor,  no  companious,  equal  him 
whom  Proridence  has  giatified  with  them  all;  who, 
when  he  looks  over  the  treasnres  of  his  own  knowledge^ 
can  aay,  thia  I  had  of  a  Greek,  that  I  leamed  of  a  Ko- 
man ;  this  information  I  aoqaired  of  my  tutor,  that  was 
a  preaent  of  my  father;  a  friend  gave  me  this  branch 
of  knowledge,  an  aoąuaintance  bequeathed  me  that? 
The  taska  of  mankind  differ ;  so  I  cali  the  employments 
and  exerci8ea  of  life.  In  my  opinion,  drcumstauces 
make  gieat  men;  and  if  we  have  not  Ciesan  in  the 
State,  and  Flank  in  the  Church,  it  is  because  neither 
Church  nor  State  are  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
Ihey  were  in  the  days  of  those  great  men.  Push  a  duU 
man  inco  a  river,  and  endanger  his  life,  and  suddenly  he 
will  diacoTer  inrention,  and  make  efforts  beyond  him- 
aelf.  The  worid  is  a  fine  school  of  instruction.  Pov- 
erty,  sicknesa,  pain,  loos  of  children,  treachery  of  friends, 
malice  of  enemies^  and  a  thouaand  other  things,  driye 
the  man  of  sentiment  to  his  Bibie,  and,  so  to  speak, 
bńng  him  home  to  a  repast  with  his  benefactor,  God. 
Is  it  conceivable  that  he  whose  yonng  and  tender  heart 
is  yet  nnpfractioed  in  trials  of  this  kind  can  hare  ascer- 
taiued  and  tasted  so  many  religious  truths  as  the  suf- 
ferer  haa?  2.  We  should  believe  the  Christian  religion 
with  liberality,  because  eveiy  part  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligi<Hi  incukates  generoetty.  Christianity  gires  us  a 
character  of  God;  but  what  a  character  does  it  giye! 
God  is  Loye.  Christianity  teaches  the  doctrine  of 
Ptoridence;  but  what  a  providence!  Upon  whom 
doth  not  its  light  arise?  Is  there  an  animalcule  so  lit- 
tk,  or  a  wretch  so  forlom,  as  to  be  forsaken  and  forgot- 
tea  of  hia  God?  Christianity  teaches  the  doctrine  of 
redemption;  but  the  redemption  of  whom?^of  all 
tongues,  kindred,  nations,  and  people ;  of  the  infant  of  a 
apan,  and  the  sinner  of  a  hundred  years  old :  a  redemp- 
tion generous  in  its  principle,  generous  in  its  price,  gen- 
eroos  in  its  effects ;  fixed  sentiments  of  divine  munifi- 
cence,  and  revealed  with  a  liberality  for  which  we  have 
ao  name.  In  a  word,  the  illiberal  Christian  always  acts 
contraiy  to  the  spirit  of  his  religion :  the  liberał  man 
aloae  thorooghly  understands  it.  8.  We  should  be  lib- 
erał, because  no  other  spirit  is  ezemplified  in  the  infalli- 
hłe  guides  whom  we  profeas  to  foUow.  I  set  one  Paul 
against  a  whole  army  of  uninspired  men :  *  Some  preach 
Christ  of  good-will,  and  some  of  envy  and  strife.  What 
tben  ?  Christ  is  preachęd ;  and  I  therein  do  rejoice,  yea, 
and  will  rejoice.  One  eateth  all  things,  another  eateth 
herba;  but  why  doat  thou  judge  thy  brother?  We 
ahall  aU  stand  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ'  We 
often  inquire,  What  was  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  what 
waa  the  practice  of  Christ  ?  Suppose  we  were  to  insti- 
tuie  a  third  ąuestion,  Of  what  tkmper  was  Christ  ?  4. 
We  should  be  liberał  as  well  as  orthodox,  because  tmths, 
capecially  the  truths  of  Christianity,  do  not  want  any 
sapport  from  our  iUiberality.  Let  the  little  bee  guard 
iU  Uttle  honey  with  its  little  sting ;  perhaps  its  little  life 
may  depend  a  Uttle  while  on  that  Uttle  nourishment. 
Let  the  fierce  bnU  ahake  his  head,  and  nod  hia  hom, 
and  threaten  hia  enemy,  who  seeks  to  eat  his  flesh,  and 
wear  hia  coat,  and  Uve  by  his  death :  poor  feUow !  his 
Ufe  is  in  danger;  I  forgive  his  beUowing  and  his  ragę. 
Bat  the  Christian  religion— is  that  in  danger?  And 
what  haman  eflbrta  can  render  that  false  which  is  tnie, 
that  odioua  which  ia  lorely?  Christianity  is  in  no 
danger,  and  therefore  it  give8  its  profeseors  life  and 
tireath,  and  aU  things  except  a  power  of  injuring  others. 
&  LiberaUty  in  the  profccaion  of  religion  is  a  wise  and 


innocent  policy.  The  bigot  Uyes  at  home ;  a  reptile  he 
crawled  iuto  existenoe,  and  there  in  his  hole  he  lurks  a 
reptUe  stilL  A  generous  Christian  goes  out  of  his  own 
party,  associates  with  others,  and  gains  improyement 
by  alL  It  is  a  Persian  proyerb,  *  A  liberał  hand  is  bet> 
ter  than  a  strong  arm.'  The  dignity  of  Christianity  ia 
better  supported  by  acts  of  libendity  than  by  accuracy 
of  reasoning;  but  when  both  go  together,  when  a  man 
of  sentiment  can  clearly  state  and  ably  defend  his  relig- 
ious principles,  and  when  his  heart  is  as  generous  as  his 
principlea  are  inflexible,  he  poeseases  strength  and  beau- 
ty  in  an  eminent  degree."  See  TheoL  MuctUcmy^  i,  39 ; 
Draper,  On  Bigołry  ;  Newton,  Cecil,  and  FuUer^s  [Yorkt ,' 
Waylaiid,  Discourses;  Buck,  Theol,  Did,  s.  y. 

Łiber&ttis,  a  deaoon  of  the  Church  of  Carthage, 
flourished  in  the  6th  century.  He  was  in  Romę  A.D. 
683,  when  pope  John  II  receiyed  the  bishopa  sent  by 
the  emperor  Justinian  I  to  consult  him  on  the  heresies 
broached  by  the  monks,  designated  Acceroetie  (or,  as 
Liberatus  terma  them,  Acumici),  who  had  imbibed  Ne»> 
torian  opinions.  He  was  again  at  Komę  iu  535,  haying 
been  sent  the  preyious  year,  together  with  the  bishopa 
Caius  and  Petrus,  by  the  synod  held  at  Carthage  under 
Reparatua,  bishop  of  that  see,  to  consult  pope  John  II 
on  the  reception  into  the  Church  of  those  Arians  who 
recanted  their  heresies.  John  was  dead  before  the  ar- 
riyal  of  the  African  delegates;  but  they  were  receiyed 
by  pope  AgapetuB,  his  sucoessor.  When,  in  552,  Kepara* 
tus  was  banished  by  Justinian  to  Euchaida,  or  Eucayda, 
Liberatus  acoompanied  him,  and  probably  remained  with 
him  tłU  the  bishop*s  death  in  568.  Nothing  further  is 
known  of  him.  Liberatus  is  the  anthor  of  a  yaluable 
contribution  to  ecclesiastical  history,  endtłed  Bremor 
rium  €cats8a  Neaiorianorum  et  Euttfchkmortun  (from 
the  ordination  of  Neatorius,  A.D.  428,  to  the  time  of  the 
fiiUi  oBcumenical  [or  second  Constantinopolitan]  coun* 
cii,  A.D.  558).  In  tłiis  work  he  is  charged  with  pai^ 
tiality  to  the  Nestorians,  or  with  foUoYring  the  Kesto- 
rians  too  impUcitly.  It  is  contained  in  most  editions 
of  the  ConciUa  (yoL  y,  edit.  Labbe ;  yoL  yi,  edit.  Co- 
leti ;  yoL  ix,  edit.  Mansi).  In  those  of  Crabbe  (yoL 
ii,  foL,  Cologn.,  1588  and  1551)  are  some  subjoined  pas- 
sages  deriyed  from  yarious  extant  sources  illustratiyo 
of  the  history,  which  are  omitted4)y  subseąuent  editors. 
Hardonin  omitted  the  Breciarium.  It  was  separately 
pubUshed,  with  a  reyised  text,  and  a  leamed  preface 
and  notes,  and  a  dissertation,  in  the  BUdiołAeca  Patrum 
of  Galland,  yoL  xii  (Yenice,  1778,  foL). — Smith,  £Hct»  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Biographyy  ii,  777. 

Liber  DiumuB  Rowanorum  PontifTcubi  is  the 
name  giyen  by  the  see  of  Romę  to  a  oollection  of  formn- 
las  used  in  its  correspondence  and  other  business  trana- 
actions.  Theae  formnlas  are  yery  like  thme  written  for 
sectilar  affiurs  by  the  monk  MarciUph  (about  660)  and 
others,  and  receiyed  from  the  oompiler  the  name  of  Lir- 
ber  Diumus  because  they  relate  to  negotia  diuma  (see 
Marino  Marini,  Dipiomatica  pontifictOy  ed.  noy.  Rom.  1 852 
sq.,  p.  64).  They  are  interesting  as  scientific  and  hia- 
toricał  monuments  as  weU  as  for  their  practical  uae; 
and  this  is  spedally  the  case  with  the  Liber  Diurmu 
Pottti/icaliSf  which  oontains  copies  of  the  łetters  ad- 
dressed  by  the  Roman  bishopa  to  the  emperor,  the  em- 
press,  consuls,  kings,.  patriarcha,  bishopa,  and  other  mem- 
bers  of  the  clergy,  and  in  generał  to  aU  who  were  in  any 
way  oonoemed  in  the  nomination  of  the  Roman  bish- 
opa ;  the  profetno  pontificioj  the  exemptions  granted  on 
the  occasion  of  nominating  neighboring  bishops,  on  be- 
stowing  the  palUum  (q.  y.),  conferring  priyUeges  and 
immnnities,  etc  On  all  these  points,  and  the  manner 
in  which  these  things  were  practiced  from  the  6th  to 
the  8th  century,  the  Liber  Diurmu  oontaina  morę  or  less 
oompleće  information,  particularly  on  the  relations  ex- 
isting  between  the  see  of  Romę  and  the  emperor,  the 
modę  of  election  of  the  Roman  bishops,  the  ritual,  etc 
To  judge  from  its  contents,  this  coUection  was  probably 
written  before  the  year  752,  for  it  speaks  of  the  relation 
between  the  see  of  Romę  and  the  eparcha,  who  were 
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mbolished  in  that  year;  but,  on  the  otber  hand,  it  inust 
be  posterior  to  685,  for  in  caput  ii,  tit,  ix,  the  emperor 
Gonstantine  (Pogonatiu)  is  spoken  of  as  being  alrieadr 
dead.  It  mast  also  have  been  written  under  some  suo- 
cessor  of  Agatho  (f  682),  as  tbis  Roman  bishop  is  aiao 
mentioned  as  dead.  Garnerius  supposed  it  to  have  been 
compoecd  in  the  time  of  Gregory  II,  somewhat  after 
714,  on  the  ground  that  in  the  second  profeano  fidei 
pontiJiciBf  giyen  in  the  Liber  JHumtu^  there  are  expres- 
sions  and  views  which  oorrespond  exactl7  to  those  we 
find  in  the  letters  of  that  pope  to  the  emperor  Leo.  It 
is  likely,  though,  that  the  Liber  Diurmu  esisted  orig- 
inally  in  a  morę  elementary  form  before  it  aasumed  that 
under  which  it  is  known  at  present,  for  the  diflerent 
MS.  copies  of  it  differ  somewhat  from  each  other.  The 
Liber  Diumus  was  freąuently  consulted  by  all  writers 
on  canon  law,  soch  as  Ino  of  Chartres,  Anselm  of  Lucca, 
Deusdedir,  Gratian  (c.  8,  dist.  xvi).  As  the  ritual  and 
yarious  points  of  law  underwent  modifications  in  the 
course  of  time,  it  was  less  used,  and  its  existenoe  even 
came  to  be  concealed  by  the  popes  for  fear  lest  it  might 
recall  their  former  dependence  upon  the  eroperors  and 
eparchs.  Still  there  were  copies  of  it  in  exi8teuce,  and 
a  codex  contained  in  the  libraiy  of  the  Yatican  was 
published  in  1660  by  the  care  of  Lucas  Holstenius;  it 
was,  however,  at  once  suppressed  by  the  Roman  see. 
Hoffmann  {Nova  coUectio  scripiorum  ac  monumentorunij 
Lipsiae,  1733, 4to,  i,  889)  attributes  to  Baluze  (in  the  re- 
marks  on  Petrus  de  Marca,  De  Concordia  sacerdotii  ac 
imperO,  lib.  i,  cap.  ix.  No.  viii)  the  statement  that  at 
the  time  of  Holstenius  the  Yatican  libraiy  possessed  no 
codex  of  the  Liber  Diumus,  and  that  his  publication  was 
based  upon  a  MS.  intrusted  to  him  by  the  Cistercian 
monk  Hilarius  Rancatus.  But  as  both  editions  of  the 
works  of  P.  de  Marca,  published  at  Paris  by  Baluze, 
State  only  (lib.  ii,  cap.  xvi.  No.  viii)  that  HoIstenius*s 
publication  of  the  Libe:r  Diumus  was  suppressed,  and 
Baluze  again,  in  his  notes  appended  to  Anton.  Augus- 
tlnus.  De  emendatione  Grażicatij  lib.  i,  dialogus  xx,  §  18 
(ed.  Par.  1760,  p.  433),  says  that  there  were  various  cop- 
ies of  the  Liber  Diumus  in  existence,  from  one  of  which, 
that  in  the  Yatican  library,  Holstenius  published  his 
edition,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Hofrmann's 
statement  lacks  support.  As  for  Rancatus,  Mabillon 
names  Leo  Allatius,  and  not  Holstenius,  as  the  party  to 
whom  he  imparted  the  MS.  (see  also  Cave,  Scriptorum 
eccL  hut,  liferaria,  Basie,  1741,  i,  621).  The  MS.  of  the 
Yatican  has  actually  been  described  by  Pertz  (IłaHen' 
ische.  Jieisey  in  Archiv,f. dUere  deutsche  Geschichiskunde, 
V,  27).  He  says  that  it  is  an  8vo  voL  of  parchment, 
and  that,  according  to  the  statement  found  on  its  first 
pagcs,  it  dates  from  the  8th  century.  The  Jesuit  Jo- 
annes  Garnerius,  with  the  aid  of  a  similar  codcx  and  a 
MS.  found  in  Paris,  pubUshed  in  1680  another  edition 
of  the  Liber  Diumus,'^  cum  privilegio  regis  Christianis- 
simi.**  Mabillon,  in  the  Museum  ftalicum  (folio  II,  ii, 
32  8q.),  published  additions  to  it  by  mcans  of  the  MS. 
which  had  been  used  by  Leo  Allatius.  .With  the  aid 
of  all  these  works,  Hoffmann  published  a  new  edition 
of  it  in  the  Nova  coUectio  cit  (voL  ii),  which  was  sub- 
8equenŁly  done  also  by  Biegger  (Yienna,  1762, 8vo).  All 
this  gave  rise  afterwards  to  collections  of  formulas  to 
replace  the  obsolete  Liber  Diumus,  There  are  8everal 
such  collections  still  extant  in  MS.  Among  them  the 
Formularium  et  stylus  scriptorum  curim  Romana,  from 
John  XXII  to  Gregoiy  XII  and  John  XXIII,  in  Sum^ 
ma  canceUaria  Joanras  XX IL  We  may  also  consider 
as  belonging  to  this  class  of  works  the  Riłuum  ecdesi- 
asticorum  sive  ceremoniarum  libri  ires  of  bishop  Augus- 
tinus  Patricius  Piccolomini,  printed  by  Hoffmann  (ii, 
269  sq.),  and  containing  a  description  of  the  ńtes  accom- 
panying  the  election  of  the  pope«  in  the  14th  century. 
Collections  of  formulas  similar  to  the  Liber  Diumus 
were  also  madę  for  the  use  of  bishops,  abbots,  etc.  See 
Rocktnger,  Nachtteisunffen  uber  Formelbucher  r.  xiii-xri 
Jahrhund.  (Munich,  1856,  p,  64, 126, 178, 188,  etc.) ;  Pa- 
lacky,  UeberFormelbucher  (Prague,  1842) ;  Herzog,  Jieal- 


Encyklop,  yiii,  866;  Wetzer  aWelte,  Kirchen^Lei,  yoL 
V,  s.v. 

Liberia,  or  the  United  States  bf  Liberia,  a  negn» 
repnblic  in  Western  Afńca,  on  the  upper  ooast  of  Upper 
Guinea.  The  boundańes  are  not  definitely  fixed,  but 
provisional]y  the  River  Thebar  has  been  adopted  as  the 
north-westem,  and  the  San  Pedro  as  the  eastem  frontier. 
The  republic  has  a  ooastr-line  of  600  miles,  and  extendB 
back  100  miles,  on  an  average,  but  with  the  pzobability 
of  a  vast  extension  into  the  interior  as  the  tribes  near 
the  frontier  desire  to  oondude  treaties  providing  for  the 
inoorporation  of  their  territories  with  Liberia.  The 
present  area  is  estimated  at  9700  sąnare  mile&  The 
republic  owes  its  origin  to  the  "American  Colonizatioii 
Society,"  which  was  established  in  December,  1816,  for 
the  purpose  of  remoying  the  negioes  of  the  United 
States  from  the  cramping  influences  of  American  aUr- 
ery,  and  placing  them  in  their  own  fatherland.  There, 
it  was  hoped,  they  would  be  able  to  refute,  by  practical 
demonstration,  the  yiews  of  those  American  politiciana 
who  oontended  that  the  institution  of  American  slarcry 
was  essentially  righteous  and  signally  beneficent.  The 
society,  in  Noyember,  1817,  sent  two  agents  to  Western 
Africa,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ebenezer  Burgess  and  Samuel  J. 
Mills,  to  select  a  favorable  location  for  a  colony  of 
American  negroes.  Afler  visiting  Gambia,  Sierra  Le^ 
one,  and  Sherbro,  they  fixed  upon  the  last-named  plaoe. 
The  first  expedition  of  emigranta,  86  in  nurober,  was 
sent  out  in  February,  1820.  Ailer  various  disappoint^- 
ments,  the  emigranta  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  foothold 
on  Cape  Mesunido,  in  lat  6^  19'  N.,  long.  \((P  49'  W., 
where  now  stands  Monrovia,  the  capital  of  the  repoblic 
of  Liberia.  The  purchase  of  the  Mesurado  territoty, 
including  Cape  Mesurado  and  the  lands,  forming  near- 
ly  a  peninsula,  between  the  Mesurado  and  the  Junk 
rirers,  about  36  miles  along  the  coast,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  about  two  miles,  was  elTected  in  December, 
1821.  For  a  hundred  years  the  principal  powers  of  £a- 
ropę,  in  particular  France  and  England,  had  repeatedly 
tried  to  gain  poesession  of  this  territory,  but  the  natire 
chiefs  had  invariably  refused  to  part  with  even  one  acre, 
and  were  known  to  be  extremely  hostile  to  the  white& 
On  January  7, 1822,  the  smaUer  of  the  two  islands  lying 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Mesurado  River  was  oocupied  by 
the  colonists,  who  caUed  it  Perseverance  Island.  They 
remained  here  until  April  25,  when  they  Temoved  to 
Mesurado  Heights,  and  raised  the  American  flag.  The 
colony  henceforth  grew,  and  expanded  in  territory  and 
influence,  taking  under  its  jurisdiction  from  time  to 
time  the  large  tribes  contiguous.  In  1846  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  American  Colonization  Society  inrited 
the  colony  to  proclaim  their  independent  sorereignty, 
as  a  mefins  of  protection  against  the  oppfe8Sive  inter- 
ference  of  foreigners,  and  a  special  fund  of  $15,000  was 
raised  to  buy  up  the  national  title  to  all  the  coast  from 
Sherbro  to  Cape  Palmas,  in  order  to  secure  to  the  new 
nationality  oontinuity  of  coast  In  July,  1847,  the  dec^ 
laration  of  independence,  prepared  by  Hilary  Teoge, 
was  published.  Representatives  of  the  people  met  in 
convention,  and  promulgated  a  constitution  similar  to 
that  of  the  United  States.  Soon  after  the  new  republic 
was  recognised  by  England  and  France ;  in  1852  it  was 
in  treaty  stipulations  with  England,  France,  Belginm, 
Prussia,  Italy,  the  United  States,  Denmark,  HoUand, 
Hayti,  Portugal,  and  Austria. 

The  constitntion  of  Liberia,  like  that  of  the  United 
States,  establishcs  an  entire  separation  of  the  Chnrch 
from  the  State,  and  places  all  religious  denominations  on 
an  equal  footing,  but  all  dtizens  of  the  republic  most  be- 
long  to  the  negro  race.  In  1872  the  total  population  of 
Liberia  was  estimated  to  number  720,000,  of  which  num- 
ber  about  19,000  were  Amerioo-Iiberians,  and  the  re- 
maining  701,000  aboriginal  inhabitants.  The  most  im- 
portant  tribes  within  and  near  the  limits  of  the  repablie 
are  the  foUowing :  1.  The  Ycjts,  extending  from  GalUnaą 
their  northem  bonndary,  southward  to  Little  Cape  Mount: 
they  stretch  inland  about  two  days*  joomey.    They  i]>> 
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Teoled,  aome  20  jean  ago,  an  alphabet  for  writing  theii 
own  Uuiguage,  and,  iiext  to  tbe  Mandingoes,  Łhey  ara  ra- 
garded  as  the  most  intelligent  of  the  aboriginal  tribes. 
As  they  bold  constant  iiitenx>ane  with  the  Mandingoes 
and  otber  Mobammedan  tribes  in  the  far  interior,  Mo- 
hammedmnism  is  making  rapid  progress  among  them. 
The  Anglican  inissionary,  bishop  Payne,  bas  recently 
Buggested  a  plan  of  occupying  the  country  of  the  Yeys 
with  an  exiensive  and  vigoroiis  mission,  and  the  mission- 
scbool  opened  by  tbe  Episoopalians  at  Totocoich,  which 
is  nearer  U>  Gapę  Moont  than  to  Monroria,  is  regarded 
as  tbe  fiist  outpost  towards  the  vast  interior.  2.  The 
Peasehs,  who  are  located  aboat  serenty  miles  from  tbe 
eoist,  and  extend  about  one  hnndred  miles  from  north 
to  south,  are  entirely  pagan.  They  may  be  caUod  the 
peasants  of  West  Africa,  and  supply  most  of  the  domes- 
tic  shiTes  for  the  Yeys,  Bassas,  Mandingoes,  and  Kroos. 
A  missionaiy  effort  was  attempted  among  thcm  about 
fifleen  years  ago  by  tbe  Pre8b}'terian  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  but  it  was  abandoned  in  conseąuence  of  the 
death  of  the  first  missionaiy,  George  L.  Seymour.  3. 
The  Barline  tribe,  living  about  eight  days'  joumey 
DOTth-east  from  Moniovia,  and  next  interior  to  the  Pes- 
seha,  bas  recently  been  brought  into  treaty  rolations 
irith  Liberia.  According  to  a  report  of  1858,  half  the 
popolation  of  their  capital,  Palaka,  consbted  of  Moham- 
meduis  who  had  come  from  the  >Ianni  country,  but  the 
latest  explorer,W.  Spencer  Anderson,  states  that  there 
are  at  piesent  no  Mobammedans  in  the  Barline  oountiy. 
4.  Tbe  Basaas  occupy  a  coast-line  of  over  sixty  miles, 
and  estend  about  tbe  same  distance  inland.  They  are 
the  great  produoers  of  palm-oil  and  canewood,  which 
are  sold  to  foreigneis  by  thonsands  of  tons  annually.  In 
1835  a  mission  was  begun  among  these  pcople  by  the 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  wbose  missionaries 
Btudied  tbe  language,  oiganized  three  schools,  embra- 
cing  in  all  nearly  a  hnndred  pupils,  maintained  preach- 
ing  statedly  at  three  places,  and  occasionally  at  a  great 
many  morę,  and  translated  large  poitions  of  the  New 
Testament  into  the  Bassa  language.  Notwithstanding 
this  promlsing  commencemeut,  the  mission  bas  been 
DOW  (1872)  for  sereral  years  suspended.  But  the  South- 
ern Baptist  Conyention  bas  lately  resumed  miasionaiy 
operations  among  the  Bassas.  Great  results  for  the 
apreading  of  Christianity  are  ezpectcd  from  the  mis- 
sionaiy labors  of  Mr.  Jacob  W.Yonbrunn,  a  son  of  a 
sobordinate  king  of  the  Grand  Bassa  people.  5.  Tbe 
Kioo,  who  occupy  tbe  region  south  of  the  Bassa,  extend 
about  seventy  miles  along  tbe  coast,  and  only  a  few 
mika  inland.  They  are  the  sailors  of  West  Africa,  and 
nsTer  enslave  or  sell  each  otber.  About  thirty  years 
ago  a  mission  was  established  among  them  by  tbe  Pres- 
byterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missious  at  Settra  Kroo,  but 
it  has  long  sińce  oeased  operations.  6.  Tbe  Greboes, 
who  border  upon  the  South-eastem  boundaries  of  the 
Krooa,  extend  from  Grand  Sesters  to  the  Cavalla  River. 
a  distance  of  about  serenty  miles.  In  1834  a  mission 
was  esŁablisbed  among  them  by  tbe  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  which  continued 
in  opention  for  seven  years.  A  Church  was  organized, 
the  langnage  reduccd  to  writing,  and  paits*of  the  New 
Testament  and  otber  religious  books  translated  into  it ; 
but  in  1842  the  mission  was  transferred  to  Gabun.  A 
mission  established  by  tbe  Protestant  Epiacopal  Chureb 
of  the  United  States  among  the  same  tribe  a  few  years 
previoDs]y  still  continnes  in  operation,  and  bas  recently 
established  at  Bohlen  a  missionaiy  station,  about  sev- 
enty  miles  from  the  coast  7.  Tbe  Mandingoes,  who  are 
fiaond  on  Uie  wbole  eastem  frontier  of  the  republic,  and 
extcnd  hack  to  the  heait  of  Soudan,  are  Łbe  most  intel- 
ligent  tribe  within  tbe  limits  of  liberia.  They  have 
scbools  and  moeques  in  eyery  large  town,  and,  by  their 
greai  influence  upon  the  neighboring  tribes,  they  have 
oootributed  in  no  little  degree  to  abate  the  ignorance 
md  aoften  tbe  mannen  of  the  natire  population  of  Li- 
beria. One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  tbe  progress  of 
Cfaiistiaa  misaioDS  among  the  aboriginal  tribes  u  the 


dimate,  and  tbe  difficulty  of  acclimatization.  Thus  the 
Basie  Missionaiy  Society,  which  in  1827  established  a 
promising  mission,  was  in  1831  compelled  to  abandon  it 
when  four  of  the  eight  missionaries  had  succumbed  to 
tbe  climate. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1871  tbe  churebes  among  the 
Americo-Liberians  and  the  missions  among  the  nativea 
were  all  more  or  less  connected  with  the  Protestant 
churches  of  the  United  States.  The  Metbodist  Episco- 
pal  Chureh,  which  sent  ber  first  missionary  to  Liberia 
in  1832,  has  subsequently  organized  the  liberia  Mission 
into  an  Annual  Conforence,  with  a  missionary  bishop 
(in  1872  John  Wright  Koberts)  at  its  head.  In  1872 
tbe  mission  had  24  missionaries  (embracing  8  supplies 
— supemumeraries  and  assistant  preachers  on  native 
statious),  15  assistant  missionaries  (including  5  school- 
teacbers  among  the  natives),  87  local  preachers,  2065 
members,  174  probationers,  15  day-scbools,  with  over 
400  scholaiB,  1425  Sunday-school  scholars,  26  churches, 
of  an  aggregate  value  of  $22,907,  and  7  parsonages, 
valued  at  $3991.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Chuich 
of  tbe  United  States  likewise  supports  at  the  head 
of  its  mission  a  missionary  bisbopl  Tbe  mission,  in 
1871,  contained  10  Liberian  and  14  natire  stations, 
13  cleigymen  (2  foreign,  including  the  bishop,  8  Libe- 
rian, and  3  native),  6  candidates  for  holy  orders  (8  Li- 
berian and  8  natire),  9  churches  and  1  chapel,  64  otber 
preaching-places,  231  Christian  families  and  595  persons 
attending  church,  93  infant  and  22  adult  baptisms,  453 
oommunicants,  102  Sunday-school  teachers  and  1104 
scholars,  and  22  teachers  and  301  pupils  of  vemacular 
schools.  Tbe  number  of  marriages  was  31,  and  of  bur- 
ials  38.  The  missionary  bishop,  John  Pa}me,  after 
having  labored  upon  the  coast  of  Africa  for  thirty-three 
years,  resigned  his  juiisdictlon  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Missions  held  in  October,  1871.  At  the  same 
meeting  a  special  committee  of  the  Board  on  the  Organ- 
ization  of  the  Chureh  in  Africa,  which  had  been  ap- 
poiuted  in  1870,  recommended  as  a  suitable  plan,  which 
the  Church  should  put  into  operation  at  the  earliest 
IMractical  moment,  the  appointment  of  three  missionary 
episcopates,  one  wbose  centro  shall  be  Cape  Palmas,  to 
carry  on  important  operations  already  begun  in  that 
neighborbood  and  near  the  Cavalla  River;  one  wbose 
centre  shall  be  Cape  Mount,  to  enter  into  the  remarkablo 
openings  for  Christian  missions  among  the  interesting 
tribes  to  tbe  north  and  north-east ;  and  one  wbose  centre 
shall  be  Monrovia,  and  wbose  jurisdiction  shall  com- 
prise  the  countries  of  Mesiirado,  Bassa,  and  Sinoe.  The 
Baptist  churches  in  Liberia  have  mostly  been  organized 
by  the  Southern  Board  of  American  Baptists.  Their 
work  was  suspended  during  the  war,  and  the  American 
Baptist  Missionaiy  Union  commenced  their  work  in 
Liberia  with  the  undeistanding  that  the  Southern  Board 
would  not  resume  the  work ;  but  in  1870  tbe  Southern 
Baptists  sent  an  agent  to  Africa  with  a  view  of  renew- 
ing  their  labors  there.  The  Missionary  Union  contin- 
ued, however,  to  give  a  partial  support  to  seyeral  pas- 
tors.  In  March,  1868,  the  Baptist  churches  of  Liberia 
organized  tbe  "  Liberian  Baptist  Missionary  Union"*  for 
''  tbe  evangelization  of  the  hcathen"  within  the  borders 
of  the  Kepublic  of  Liberia,  "  and  contiguóus  tbereto.'* 
At  this  first  meeting  of  the  union  ten  Baptist  churches 
were  represented,  and  twelye  fields  of  missionary  labor 
were  designated  and  commended  to  the  care  of  the 
ncarest  churebes.  The  Baptist  churches  have  a  train- 
ing-school  for  preachers  and  teachers  at  Yirginia.  The 
Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States  has  congr&- 
gations  at  Monrovia,  Kentucky,  Harrisbuig,  Greenrille 
or  Sinou,  Marshall,  Kobertsport,  and  a  few  otber  places, 
with  an  aggregate  membership  of  about  250.  The  Li- 
berian churches  in  union  with  those  of  Graboon  and  Co- 
risco  form  the  presbyteiy  of  Western  Africa.  The 
Alexander  Iligb-school  is  intended  to  be  an  academy 
of  high  grade,  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the- 
Presbytery,  and  designed  especially  to  aid  young  men 
pr^Muring  for  tbe  ministry.    It  is  situated  oo  a  farm  of 
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about  twenty  acres,  eighteen  miles  from  MonroTia,  near 
the  St.  Paul*8  Biver.  The  American  Lutherans  have 
one  Btation  in  Liberia.  See  Newoomb,  Cycloptcdia  of 
Mistiom ;  Afmual Reports  ofthe  Board  of  Foreiffn  Mig- 
gions  ofthe  Pre^terian  Church;  Baptist  Misńonary 
Magazme^  Joly*  1872 ;  Proceedmge  ofthe  Board  ofMi»- 
sions  ofthe  Protestant  Epiacopal  Church,  October,  1871 ; 
A  tumal  Reports  of  the  Miationary  Society  of  the  Meth^ 
odiit  Episcopal  Church;  Gnindcmann,  Muaionaatku; 
StockweU,  The  RepuhUc  of  Liberia  (New  York,  1868); 
Blyden  (profeMor  in  Fourab  Bay  College,  Sierra  Leone, 
W.  A.),  The  Beptiblic  of  LiberUt,  iU  Status  cmd  its  Field 
{Sfeth,  Quart,  Rev,  July,  1872,  arL  vi).     (A.  J.  S.) 

Liberlus,  St.,  pope  of  Romę,  was  a  natiye  of  the 
EtemalCity.  He  succeedcd  Julios  I  May  22, 853.  The 
Semi-Arians,  oountenanoed  by  the  emperor  Constantiua, 
had  then  the  ascendency ;  and  both  the  Council  of  Arles 
(358)  and  that  of  Milan  (855)  condemned  Athanasius, 
bishop  of  Alcxandria.  As  Liberius,  together  with  some 
other  Western  bishope,  refused  to  subscribe  to  tbis  con- 
demnation,  he  was  arrested  by  order  ofthe  emperor,  and 
taken  to  Milan,  where  he  hdd  a  conference  witb  Con- 
stantios,  which  terminated  in  a  sentence  from  the  em- 
peror deposing  Liberius  from  his  offioe,  and  banishing 
him  to  Bensa,  in  Thrace.  Felis,  a  deacon  at  Romę,  was 
conseciated  bishop.  A  petition  was  presented  to  the  em- 
peror by  the  principal  ladies  of  Romę  in  faror  of  Liberius, 
but  it  was  not  till  358  that  Liberius  was  restored  to  his 
see.  The  assertion  that  Liberius,  during  his  confinement 
at  Beroea,  approved  in  sereral  letters  of  the  deposition 
of  Athanasius,  and  subscribed  to  the  confession  of  faith 
drawn  up  by  the  oourt  party  at  the  Council  of  Sirmium, 
is  a  matter  of  great  improbability,  and  depends  chiefly 
upon  the  genuineness  of  his  correspondence  with  Atha- 
nasius. The  dependence  of  Liberius  on  the  emperor 
had  a  mischievous  influence  upon  many  of  the  Italian 
bishops,  and  we  need  not  wonder  that  at  the  Council  of 
Rimini  Arianism  was  openly  countenanced.  It  is  not 
tnie,  as  asserted  by  some,  that  Liberius  subscribed  the 
Rimini  confession  of  faith.  He  ended  his  career  in  or^ 
thodoxy,  and  died  in  866.  He  was  succeeded  by  Da- 
masns  I.  Liberius  is  said  to  have  builŁ  the  Basilica  on 
the  £squiline  Mount,  which  bas  bcen  called  Liberiana, 
from  his  name,  and  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore.  He  is  commeroorated  in  the  Romish 
Church  Aug.  27,  and  in  the  Greek  Church  Sept.  28.  See 
Gfrorer,  Kirchengesch,  II,  i,  254>285 ;  Hefele,  P.  Liberius, 
in  the  Tub,  theol.  Quartalschr,  (1858),  ii,  261  sq. ;  and 
Concilienffesch,  i,  626-714 ;  Herzog,  ReaŁ'Encyldop,  viii, 
872. 

Liber  PontificAlls  de  titis  Romanorum  Pontifi- 
cum.  Gęsta  Romanorum  Pontificum,  Liber  gesto- 
RUM  roNTiPiCAUUM,  are  the  names  of  a  history  of  the 
bishops  of  Romę  from  the  iqx)Stle  Peter  down  to  Nicolas 
I  (t  867),  to  which  those  of  Adrian  II  and  of  Stephen 
VI  (t  891)  were  8ubeeqnent]y  added.  On  the  author- 
ity  of  Onuphrio  Pavini,  the  flrst  editors  of  this  Liber 
Pottti/icalis  considered  as  its  author  Anastasius,  abbot  of 
a  oonvent  at  Romę,  and  lihrarian  of  the  church  under 
Nicolas  I ;  but  morę  thorongh  researches  have  proved 
this  liber  to  vary  greatly  in  style,  and  even  in  views 
manifested  in  the  different  biographies,  and  therefore 
led  to  the  supposition  that  the  work  is  not  all  by  the 
same  author.  This  belief  is  further  strengthened  by 
the  &ct  that  already  Anastasius,  on  some  occasions, 
madę  use  of  passages  from  the  Liber  Pontificałis,  and 
that  there  are  MSS.  extant  which  can  with  certainty  be 
oscribed  to  the  close  of  the  7th  or  the  beginning  of  the 
8th  centnry,  and  which  contain  extracts  from  the  Liber 
Pontificałis.  In  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century, 
8everal  writers  put  forth  arguments  in  favor  of  the  last- 
mentioned  views.  Among  them  are  Emanuel  of  Schel- 
strate,  librarian  of  the  Yatican  (^Disserfatio  de  antiguis 
Romanorum  Potttificum  cataJoffis,  ex  guibus  Liber  Pontiji- 
calis  coHcinnatus  sit,  et  de  Libri  Poniificalis  auctore  ac 
prmsłantia  [Roms,  1692,  foL;  reprinted  in  Muratori, 
Rerum  Italicarum  scriptores,, iii,  1  sq.]),  Joannes  Ciam- 


pini  (magister  brevium  gratis :  Examen  Libri  Ponł^ka^ 
lis  sive  vitarum  Romanorum  Poniijicum,  qua  sub  nomine 
Anasiasii  bibliatheoarii  circumferuntur  [Rom.  1688, 4to; 
reprinted  in  Muratori,  p.  38  Bq.]),  and  others.  Tbc  sup- 
position  that  the  codex  was  compiled  by  pope  Damasus, 
the  successor  of  Liberius,  as  maintained  by  the  anthon 
of  the  Oriffines,  is  untenable.  The  comrespondeoce  be- 
tween  Damasus  and  Jerome  which  is  addooed  in  enpport 
of  this  view  is  evidently  spnrious  (see  Scbelstrate,  2>tf- 
sertatio,  etc.).  The  author  or  authors  are  unknown,  but 
the  Information  it  contains  is  valuable.  It  is  now  gen- 
erally  thought  to  have  been  written  about  the  4th  cen- 
tury. 

The  oldest  source  known  at  present  of  the  Uber  is 
generally  considered  to  have  been  a  list  of  the  popes 
down  to  liberius,  and  probably  written  duńng  his  tife 
(852^366),  as  it  makes  no  mention  of  his  death  (see 
Schelstrate,  Dissertatio,  etc.,  eh.  ii,  iii ;  Hefele,  TUbinger 
theolog.  OuartalschriJ},  1845,  p.  812  sq.).  The  cniginal 
MS.  of  this  so-called  Codez  Liberii  is  now  lost.  In  1634 
a  copy  was  madę  of  it  from  an  Antwerp  MS.  by  Bucheri 
the  Bollandists  give  one  in  the  A  eta  Sanctorum,  April, 
vo].  i,  1675,  and  Schelstrate  anothcr  from  a  Yienna  co> 
dex.  These  three  texts  are  gi\^en  side  by  side  in  the 
Origuies  de  rigUse  Romaine,  par  les  numbres  de  la  com* 
munaute  de  Solermes  (Paris,  1826),  vol.  L 

Another  list  of  the  popes  extends  down  to  Felix  lY 
(f  580).  It  was  first  publbhed  in  a  codex  of  tbe  Yati- 
can Library  by  Christine  of  Sweden,  afterwards  by  Syl- 
rester  of  Henschen  and  Papebroch,  and  is  also  found  in 
the  introduction  ofthe  first  volume  ofthe  j4cla  Sancfo^ 
rum  for  April,  in  Schelstrate,  and  in  the  above-menti€ii- 
ed  Oriffines,  p.  212.  There  are  transcripts  of  French 
origin,  and  the  original  MS.  of  this  so-called  CoialogiUM 
Felids  IV  IB  lost,  but  the  two  at  present  in  esistenoe 
are  eyidently  copies  ofthe  same  original,  as  results  from 
a  careful  comparison  of  them  by  Schelstrate.  That  the 
author  of  it  must  have  consulted  the  Cataloffus  Liberii 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  its  errors  are  repeated  in 
it  They  both  omit  the  names  of  the  consuls  and  em- 
perors  between  Liberius  and  John  I  (523),  and  com- 
mence  again  at  tbe  reign  of  the  latter,  and  of  hia  suc- 
cessor, Felix  lY  (aL  III).  Schelstrate  already  oorrectly 
surmised  irom  this  fact  that  the  author  lived  in  tbe 
time  of  these  two  popes,  which  view  is  also  snppoited 
by  the  completeness  and  thoroughness  with  which  tbeiz 
history,  in  particular,  is  treated.  Sdll,  as  to  the  author, 
there  is  no  definite  information.  The  numerooa  refer- 
ences  to  the  archives  of  the  Roman  Church,  in  which, 
moreover,  the  first  MS.  was  di8covered,  would  make  it 
probable  that  the  author  was  bimself  a  librarian  of  the 
archives,  if  the  confusion  and  even  incoirectneas  of 
some  parts  did  not  militate  against  this  view.  Aaide 
from  the  similarity  of  this  coUection  with  tbe  Catalojpig 
Liberii,  which  extends  so  far  that  whole  paasages  ars 
copied  literally,  or  neariy  so,  from  the  one  into  the  other, 
the  Catalogus  FeUcis  J  V  differs  fiom  the  Liberii  faia-* 
cipally  by  its  fuli  particnlars  on  the  ordination,  by  ita 
mention  of  the  birthplace  of  the  popes,  and  their  fune- 
nds,  which  the  author  may  have  derived  from  tradition 
and  other  similar  sources,  pseudo-decretals  and  canons, 
martyrologies,  etc  The  only  parts  which  have  bercto- 
fore  been  considered  worthy  of  fuli  oonfidence  are  tboae 
which  coincide  with  the  Catalogus  Liberii,  and  tbose 
which  refer  to  the  times  of  John  and  F€lix,  wben  the 
author  would  be  better  acąuainted  with  the  facts  than 
with  those  of  preceding  pcriods. 

Both  lists  were  snbseąuently  contintted,  and  tbis  ia 
what  produced  the  Liber  PorU\ficalis,  This  filiaiian, 
however,  can  only  be  traced  by  the  aid  of  MSS.  The 
oldest  copy  known  bdongs  to  the  close  of  the  7th  or  the 
beginning  of  the  8th  century.  It  ends  at  the  death  of 
Couon  (686-687).  A  rather  incomplete  Codex  rescrip- 
tus,  discovered  by  Pertz  (A  rchir,  p.  50  sq.)  at  Naplea, 
gives  the  list  ofthe  popes  down  to  Conon ;  it  must  fa*ve 
been  written,  at  the  latest,  in  the  early  part  of  the  8th 
centur>'.    Another  is  found  in  a  codex  ot  the  cathedsal 
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ehapter  of  Yeronaf  ending  also  with  Conon,  but  to  it  was 
•dded  afterwards  a  liat  of  the  names  of  the  popes  down 
to  Paul  I  (t  767).  This  M&  waa  publiahed  in  the  fourth 
Tolame  of  fiianchinrs  collection,  but,  uofortiinately,  we 
htTe  no  deacriptiou  of  thia  codex;  it  was  to  have  been 
giren  in  the  dfth  yolome,  which  nerer  appeared  (aee 
BosteU,  Beaehreamng  derStadt  Bom.  i,  209,  210),  so  that 
it  is  impoaaible  cleaiiy  to  establish  its  relation  to  the 
Neapolitan  MS.  A  oontinuation  of  this  fint  work  goes 
down  to  Giegoiy  II  (from  714),  and  is  to  be  foond  in 
the  Codex  of  the  Yatican,  No.  5269,  which  must  be  a 
cop7  of  an  older  MS.  (Schelstrate,  eh.  y,  §  3).  Then 
Łhere  is  another  oontinuation  from  the  second  part  of 
the  8th  century,  contained  in  a  codex  of  the  Ambrosian 
lihrarr  of  Milan  (M.  na  77, 4to),  which  is  of  the  same 
datę.  '  The  biographies  close  with  Stephen  III  (f  757), 
and  at  the  eod  is  simply  remarked,  **xcy  Paulus  sedit 
annis  z,  menaibus  ii,  diebus  y**  (Muratori,  Rerum  [tal. 
Scriftoresj  iii,  7).  The  yariations  on  this  MS.  are  giyen 
by  Muratori  under  the  letter  A*  It  belonged  originally 
to  Łbe  conyent  of  Bobbio.  Acoording  to  a  yeiy  plausi- 
ble  sappositton  of  Niebuhr,  the  aboye-mentioned  Nea- 
politan Codex  came  alao  from  that  conyent.  It  will 
probably  be  possible,  when  the  subject  shall  haye  been 
morę  thoroughly  studied,  to  tracę  a  connection  between 
the  twoy  and  the  LUter  Pontificalu  aiso.  After  the  mid- 
dk  of  the  8th  century  there  appeared  seyeral  continua- 
tions,  as  is  shown  by  the  numerons  MSS.  of  them  in 
ezistenoe  (see,  in  Muratori,  B,  C,  D ;  and  Pertz,  who 
gires  notices  of  seyeral  MSS.  of  the  kind).  Some  of 
these  codices  extend  down  to  Nicolas  I  (f  8G7),  others 
to  Stephen  YI  (f  891),  which  is  as  far  as  the  so-called 
L3xr  Pontifiealis  extendSL 

If  from  what  we  haye  stated  it  is  concluded  that  the 
work  dates  back  as  far  as  the  7th  oentury,  it  is  dearly  im- 
poasibie  that  the  librarian  Anastasins  should  haye  been 
its  aothor.  He  could  at  best  only  haye  continued  it. 
Schelstrate  thinks  that  the  biography  of  Nicolas  I  can 
akne  be  ascribed  to  him  (c.  yiii,  §  10);  while  Ciampini 
18  indnced  by  some  peculiarities  of  the  style  to  oonsider 
him  also  as  the  author  of  the  four  preceding  ones  (L  c. 
aeet  y,  yi).  In  the  present  state  of  the  question  it  is 
imposńble  to  decide  between  the  two  opinions.  But 
it  is  dearly  a  mistake  to  attribnte  the  bi(^p«phies  of 
Adrian  II  and  Stephen  IV  to  a  certain  BiUiotkeoaritu 
GuUelmut,  as  is  genermlly  done  (Ciampini  names  the 
librarian  Zachary,  sect.  iy,  yii,  yiii).  This  error  orig- 
inated  in  an  inscription  in  the  Yatican  Godex  (8762,  foL 
90  b-96X  which,  howeyer,  states  only  that  a  certain  Pe- 
ter Guillermns  of  Oenoa,  librarian  of  the  conyent  of 
S.iEgidio9,wrote  this  Yatican  Codex  in  the  year  1142 
(see  Giesebrecht,  in  the  KieŁer  AUffem.  Monatsschrift, 
etc,  April,  1852,  p.  266,  267;  Afomimenta  Germamm,  xi, 
318). 

The  sources  of  the  Liber  Pontificality  besides  those 
aboye  mentioned,  connst  partly  in  tnulitions,  partly  in 
MS.  docnments,  and  remaining  monuments,  such  as 
boildinga,  inscriptions,  etc  The  collection  of  canon 
law  of  the  7th  or  8th  century,  pnblished  by  Zachary 
imm  a  oodex  of  Modena,  staods  in  close  connection  with 
the  Uber  Pontijicaiis  (see  Zaocaria,  Diuertazioni  varie 
Jtaliam  a  ttoria  ecdeeiattiea  appartenentij^m.  1780, 
yoL  ii,  diss.  iy;  reprodaced  by  Galland,  De  retustie  ca- 
mmum  coileetiombuM  diieertaŁumum  tyUoge^  Mogunt.  1770, 
4Co,  ii,  679  8q.) ;  yet  it  is  not  to  be  conńdered  as  one  of 
its  aonrces,  but  rather  appears  to  haye  been  based  on 
the  Liber  PotUificaiia.  The  Liber  PantificoUa  bas  be- 
come  particularly  yalnable  for  the  correctness  of  the  In- 
formation sinoe  the  latter  part  of  tlie  7th  century,  when 
the  Boman  archiyes  were  rągularly  organized,  and  the 
oonttmiation  of  the  Liber  PonHficaUa  could  only  be  in- 
tmsted  to  the  librarians  or  other  merobers  of  the  clergy 
luńng  free  aocess  to  the  archiyes.  The  Liber  PonUj- 
catie  u  especially  nseful  for  the  history  of  particukr 
churehes,  ecdesiastical  institntioDs,  the  discipline,  etc 
Schelstrate  names  aa  its  first  edition  Peter  Crabbe^s 
Comeilim  (Cologne^lfidS);  bot  this  is  neither  compłete 


nor  well  oonnected.  It  only  contains  exttacts  on  eadi 
pope,  like  Baroniu8's  Atmalet  and  subeeąuent  oollec- 
tions  of  canons,  and  as  the  ''editio  princeps,"  the  edi- 
tion of  J.  Busilus  (Maj-ence,  1602,  4to)  is  generally  ao« 
cepted,  which  is  based  on  a  MS.  of  Marcos  Welser,  of 
Augsburg.  It  was  followed  by  the  edition  of  Hannibal 
Fabrotti  (Par.  1649),  for  which  seyeral  codioes  were  eon- 
sidted.  Lucas  Holstenius  prepared  another  by  coUatiog 
BusiŁu8's  with  a  number  of  MSS.,  and,  although  neyer 
pubUshed,  it  was  greatly  used  by  Schelstrate  and  others 
(see  Schelstrate,  cap.  y.  No.  8  8q.).  From  the  hands 
of  Schelstrate  the  MS.  of  Holstenius  passed  into  the  li- 
brary  of  the  Yatican  in  1734  (see  Dudik,  fter  Romanum, 
pt«  i  [Yienna,  1855,  p.  169]).  The  next  edition  was 
published  by  Francis  Bianchini  (Rom.  1718,  folio),  and 
this  seryed  as  a  basis  for  Muratori^s,  contained  in  the 
8d  yolume  of  his  Scriptores  rerum  Italicarum  (1723); 
Bianchini's  work  was  continued  by  his  nephew,  Joseph 
Bianchini  (yols.  ii-iy,  Rom.  1735 ;  there  was  to  haye 
been  a  5th  yolume,  but  it  neyer  appeared).  There  also 
appeared  at  Romę  an  edition  by  John  and  Peter  Joseph 
Yignoti  (1724, 1752, 1755, 8  yols.  4to).  RosteU  recently 
undertook  another  for  the  Afonumenta  GermamoRf  while 
Giesebrecht  announoed  for  the  same  work  a  oontinua- 
tion of  the  Liber  Pont{fusaii»  (see  Giesebrecht,  Ufber  die 
QueUen  d.friihereii  Paptfgesch.,  art  ii  in  the  Kieler  A  U^ 
gem.  M<»uUs8chr\ft  f.  WiueMckafi  v.  Literatur^  April, 
1852,  p.  257-274). 

The  inyestigations  madę  on  this  subject  permit  us  to 
dlstinguish  three  continuations  of  the  Liber  PonHfioar 
lis.  1.  From  an  unknown  source  haye  been  compoeed 
three  histories  of  the  popes:  (a)  one  is  contained  in  the 
Yatican  Codex,  3764,  extending  from  Laudo  (912)  to 
Gregory  YII,  and  belonging  to  the  end  of  the  llth  cen- 
tury. It  is  reproduced  in  the  first  yolume  of  YignoU'8 
edition  of  the  Liber  PoniificalU.  (6)  The  second,  in 
the  oodex  of  the  library  of  Este,  yi,  5,  and  extending 
as  far  down,  was  written  during  Gregory'8  lifetime. 
(c)  The  third,  dating  from  the  tiroe  of  Paschal  II,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  12th  oentury  (in  the  library  of  Jfa- 
ria  aopra  Minerta  at  Romę).  2.  Another  c(mtinuation 
of  the  Liber  Pont^ficalis,  composed  in  the  12th  century, 
extends  from  Gregory  YII  to  Honorius  II  (1124-1129). 
Onuphrius  Panyini  and  Baronius  name  as  its  author 
dther  the  subdeacon  Pandnlph  of  Pisa  gr  a  Roman  li- 
brarian named  Peter  Gonstant.  Graetani  pubUsbed  in 
1638  a  biography  of  Gelasius  II  alone,  and  asserted  that 
the  continuation  of  the  Liber  Poniificalu  down  to  Inno- 
cent III  was  due  to  cardinal  Pandulph  Masca  of  Pisa, 
and  was  written  in  the  time  of  Innocent  III.  But 
Papebroch  brings  forth  yery  plausible  aiguments  to 
proye  that  the  subdeaoon  Peter  of  Pisa  wrote  only  the 
biography  of  Paschal  H,  and  that  the  8ubeequent  ones 
are  due  to  the  subdeaoon  Peter  of  Alatri ,  still  Muratori, 
in  the  8d  yoL  of  the  Scriptores^  g^yes  this  collection  of 
biographies  under  the  name  of  Pandulph  of  Pisa,  and 
the  question  of  authoiship  bas  not  been  further  inquired 
idto  sincc  Giesebrecht  (p.  262  8q.)  nuiintains  that  the 
Codex  Yaticanus  3762,  of  the  12th  oentury,  is  the  orig- 
inal  from  which  all  the  other  MSS.  were  oopied  (also 
the  codex  No.  2017,  of  the  14th  century,  in  the  Burbe- 
rini  Library  at  Romę ;  comp.  Yignoli,  Liber  Pontif,  vóL 
iii;  Pertz,  Archiv.  p.  54),  and  also  that  the  author  of 
the  life  of  Paschal  I  was  the  cardinal-deacon  Peter, 
The  life  of  Gelasius  II  and  that  of  CaUxtu&  II  were  writ- 
ten by  Pandulph  aftor  1130,  as  is  shown  by  h\s  own 
statement  (Muratori,  iii,  389,  419).  The  similarity  of 
style  shows  that  he  wrote  also  the  life  of  Honorius  II. 
But  it  'a  highly  probable  that  Pandulph  is  the  same 
persem  afterwards  designated  as  the  cardinal-deacon  of 
the  chnrch  of  St,Co8mas  and  Damianus,  a  nephew  of 
Hugo  of  Alatri,  cardinal-priest  and  for  a  long  time  goy- 
emor  of  Benevento.  Peter  and  Pandulph  were  partisans 
of  Anaclctus  II,  and  were  afterwards  declared  schismatica 
by  the  adherents  of  Innocent  II ;  this  put  an  end  to 
their  woric.  3.  Another  continuation  ońginated  at  the 
dose  of  the  12th  century.    Baronius  desigDatcs  it  aa 
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Łhe  Ada  Yaiicanaj but  Muratoń  published  it  under  the 
name  of  the  cardinal  uf  Aragon.  Nicolas  Roselli  (a 
Dominican,  madę  cardinal  in  1851,  f  m  1862)  cauaed  a 
coUection  of  old  historical  documents  to  be  prepared, 
which  contained  the  lircs  of  the  popes  from  Leo  IX  to 
Alexandcr  III  (omitting  Yictor  III  and  Urban  II),  and 
alflo  the  biographjr  of  Gregoiy  IX.  Pertz  (A  rchir.  p. 
97)  says  that  these  biographiea  are  borrowed  from  the 
L»6er  centuum  camera  apostolica  of  Cencius  Camera- 
rius,  who  in  1216  became  pope  under  the  name  of  Hono- 
rius  III.  But  these  also  are  not  the  work  of  Cencius 
himaelf,  but  of  some  anterior  writer.  The  life  of  Adrian 
IV' was  written  by  his  relatiye,  cardinal  Boso,  from  ma- 
terials  fumished  by  himself,  during  the  reign  of  Alex* 
ander  III.  The  life  of  Alexander  III  was  written  at 
the  sama  time,  and  most  likely  also  by  Boso,  who  prob- 
ably  wrote  most  of  the  whole  cołlection.  The  introduc^ 
tion  is  taken  from  Bonizo's  cołlection  of  canons,  the  bi- 
ographies  of  John  XII,  and  from  Leo  IX  down  to  Greg- 
oiy YII  are  adapted  from  the  ad  Amicum  of  the  same 
writer ;  subseąuent  ones  down  to  Eugenius  III  are  based 
on  the  records,  but  after  that  they  become  morę  com- 
plete,  resting  on  Boso^s  own  expcrienoe,  as  he  then  lived 
at  Romę.  For  subseąuent  biographies  the  sources  are 
much  morę  numerous.  We  might  also  mention,  as  a 
compendium  of  the  whole,  the  Actui  Pont\ficum  Ro- 
manorum  of  the  Augustinian  mouk  Amalricus  Angerii, 
written  in  1365,  and  extending  from  St.  Peter  to  John 
XII  (1321),  which  is  to  be  found  in  Eccard,  Corpus 
kuł»  medii  <Bm,  ii,  1641  8q.,  and  in  Muratori,  voL  iii,  pt,  ii. 
— Herzog,  Real^Encyldop,  viii,  367  sq.  See  Baxmann, 
PoUtik  der  Pdpsłe  (Elberfeld,  1368),  yol.  i  (see  Index) ; 
Watterich,  Yita  Romanorum  Pontificum  (Lpz.  1862) ;  Pi- 
per,  EitUeit,  in  die  monumetUale  Tkeohgk  (Gotha,  18(67) ; 
De  Rossi,  Roma  Sotteranea  (1857). 
Liber  Seztus  and  Septimus.     See  Canons 

AND  DiSCRETAŁS,  COLLECTIONS  OF. 

Łib'ertine  (A(/3cf>rcvoc,  for  the  Latin  KbertimUf  a 
freed-man)  occurs  but  once  in  the  N.T.,  ^^Certain  of  the 
synagogue,  which  is  called  (the  synagogue)  of  the  Li&- 
ertwesy  and  Cyrenians,  and  Alexandrlans,"  etc  (Acts  vi, 
9).  There  has  been  much  diyersity  in  the  interpreta- 
tion  of  this  word.  The  structnre  of  the  passage  ]eaves 
it  doubtful  how  many  synagogues  are  implied  in  it. 
Some  (Calyin,  Beza,  Bengel)  have  taken  it  as  if  there 
were  but  one  synagogue,  induding  men  from  all  the  dif- 
ferent  cities  that  are  named.  Winer  (AT.  T.  Gramm,  p. 
179),  on  grammatical  grounds,  takes  the  repetition  of 
the  article  as  indicating  a  fresh  group,  and  finds  acoord- 
ingly  two  synagogues,  one  including  Libertines,  Cyre- 
nians, A]exandrians;  the  other  those  of  Cilicia  and  Asia. 
Meyer  {CommenU  ad  loc.)  thinks  it  unlikely  that  out  of 
480  synagogues  at  J«ru8alem  (the  numbcr  given  by 
rabbinic  writers,  MegiU,  lxxiii,  4;  KehA,  cv,  1)  there 
shonld  have  been  one,  or  even  two  only,  for  natives  of 
cities  and  districts  in  which  the  Jewish  population  was 
so  numerous  (in  C3nrene  one  fourth,  in  Alexandria  two 
fiiths  of  the  whole  [Josephus,  Ant,  xiv,  7,  2;  xiv,  10, 1 ; 
xix,  5,  2 ;  War,  ii,  13, 7 ;  Ap,  2, 4]),  and  on  that  ground 
assigns  a  separate  synagogue  to  each  of  the  proper 
names.  Of  the  name  itself  there  have  been  8everal  ex- 
planations. 

1.  The  other  names  being  local,  this  also  has  been  re- 
ferred  to  a  town  called  Libertum^  in  the  proconsular 
provinoe  of  Africa.  This,  it  is  said,  wotild  explaiB  the 
close  juxtaposition  with  C3nrene.  Sutdas  recognises 
Ai/3</or(vo(  as  Hyofia  ldpovc^  and  in  the  Council  of  Car- 
thage  in  411  (Mansi,  iv,  265-274,  quoted  in  Wiltsch, 
Handbuch  der  Kirchlich.  Geoffr,  §  96)  we  (ind  an  Epis- 
capiu  Libertinenaia  (Simon.  Onomnsticcn  N,  Test,  p.  99). 
Against  this  hypothesis  it  has  been  urged  (1)  t-hat  the 
existence  of  a  town  Libertum,  in  the  Ist  oentury,  is  not 
established;  and  (2)  that  if  it  existed,  it  can  hardly 
bave  been  important  enough  either  to  have  a  synagogue 
at  Jerusalem  for  the  Jews  belongiug  to  it,  or  to  take 
precedence  of  Cyrene  and  Alexandria  in  a  synagogue 
oommon  to  the  three. 


2.  Conjecturalreading8havebeenpiopo8cd,e8pecia]Iy 
Libyans,  either  in  the  form  A^ioorivwv  (CEcumen., 
Beza,  ciericuSyYalckenaer),  or  Ai/3vwf  (SchuUneas,  De 
Char,  Sp,  S,  p.  162,  in  Meyer,  ad  loc.) ;  inasmuch  as  lib- 
ertini  here  occurs  among  the  names  of  natiann,  and  Jo- 
sephus (^Ant,  xii,  1,  and  Apion,  ii,  4)  bas  told  os  that 
many  Jews  were  removed  by  Ptolemy,  and  plaoed  in 
the  cities  of  Libya.  The  difficulty  is  thus  renioved,  bat 
erery  rule  of  textual  cńticism  is  against  the  reception 
of  a  reading  unsupported  by  a  single  MS.  or  yenacML 

8.  Taking  the  word  in  its  receiyed  meaning  as= 
freedmenj  Ughtfoot  finds  in  it  a  description  of  natires 
of  Palestine,  who,  haying  fallen  into  alayery,  had  been 
manumitted  by  Jewish  mastera  (Exc, on  Acts  yl,9),  In 
this  case,  however,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  a  body  of 
men  so  circumstanced  would  haye  reoeiyed  a  Bcńoan 
name. 

4.  Grotius  and  Yitringa  explain  the  word  as  desctib- 
ing  Italian  freedmen  who  had  become  conyerta  to  Ju- 
daism.  In  this  case,  howeyer,  the  word  ''proselytes** 
would  most  probably  haye  been  used ;  and  it  is  at  least 
unlikely  that  a  body  of  converts  would  haye  had  a  syn^ 
agogue  to  themselyes,  or  that  proselytes  from  Italy 
would  haye  been  united  with  Jews  from  Cyrene  and 
Alexandria. 

6.  The  earliestexplanation  of  the  word  (Chryaoatom) 
is  also  that  which  has  beoi  adopted  by  the  most  lecent 
authorities.  The  Libertwi  are  Jews  who,  having  been 
taken  prisonen  by  Pompey  and  other  Roman  genersls 
in  the  Syrian  wars,  had  been  reduced  to  dayery,  and 
had  afterwards  been  emancipated,  and  retumed,  perma- 
nently  or  for  a  time,  to  the  country  of  their  fathers.  Of 
the  exi8tence  of  a  large  body  of  Jews  in  this  poeition  at 
Romę  we  haye  abundant  eyidence.  Under  Uberiua, 
the  Senatut^Contultum  for  the  suppression  of  Egyptian 
and  Jewish  mysteries  led  to  the  banishment  <^  4000 
^Mibertini  generis"*  to  Sardinia,  under  the  pretenoe  of 
military  or  police  duty,  but  really  in  the  hope  that  the 
malaria  of  the  island  might  be  iatal  to  them.  Othen 
were  to  leave  Italy  nnless  they  abandoned  their  rdigion 
(Tacitus,  Anal,  ii,  85;  comp.  Sneton.  Tiber.  c  36).  Jo- 
sephus {A  nt,  xyiii,  3, 5),  narrating  the  same  fact,  speaks 
of  the  4000  who  were  sent  to  Saidinia  as  Jews,  and  thus 
identifies  them  with  the  '^libcrtinum  genus*"  of  Tadtos. 
Philo  (Lepaf,  ad  Cautm,  p.  1014,  C)  in  like  manner  says 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  Jews  of  Romę  were  in  tłie* 
position  of  freedmen  {dirtkev^tpia^ivric),  and  had  been 
allowed  by  Augustus  to  settle  in  the  Trans-Tiberine 
part  of  the  city,  and  to  foUow  their  own  religious  cus- 
toms  unmolested  (comp.  Horace,  8at,  i,  4, 143 ;  i,  9,  70). 
The  expulsion  from  Romę  took  place  A.D.  19 ;  and  it  is 
an  ingenioas  conjecture  of  Mr.  Humphreys  {Comm,  on 
ActSj  ad  loc)  that  those  who  were  thus  banished  from 
Italy  may  have  found  their  way  to  Jerusalem,  and  that, 
as  haying  suffered  for  the  sake  of  their  religion,  they 
were  likely  to  be  foremost  in  the  opposition  to  a  teacber 
like  Stephen,  whom  they  looked  on  as  impugning  the 
sacredness  of  all  that  they  most  reyercd.  The  syna- 
gogue in  ąuestion  had  doubtless  been  built  at  the  ex- 
pense  of  these  manumitted  Jews,  and  was  oocupied  by 
them.  Libertini  is  thus  to  be  regarded  as  a  word  of 
Roman  origin,  and  to  be  explained  with  reference  to 
Roman  cnstoms.  Among  the  Romans  this  term  was 
cmployed  to  denote  thoee  who  had  once  been  slayes, 
bat  had  been  set  at  liberty,  or  the  children  of  soch  per* 
sons  (see  Adamus  Rom.  Ant,  p.  84,  41  sq. ;  Smith's  Diet, 
of  CUut.  Antiq,  s.  v.  Ingenui,  Libertas).  This  view  ia 
further  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  word  oway^rfifę 
does  not  occur  in  the  middle  of  the  national  nameis  bot 
stands  fint,  and  is  foUowed  by  r^c  Xeyo/iiri|f,  wbenee 
it  clearly  appean  that  AtfitpTiyoŁ  is  at  leost  not  tbe 
name  of  a  country  or  region. — Smith ;  Kitto.  On  this 
subject,  see  further  in  Bloomfield,  Kuinol, Wetstein,  etc, 
on  Acts  vi,  9 ;  and  comp.  D.  Gerdes,  De  Synap,  Uberti^ 
norum  (Gr5n.  1786);  J.  F.  Sdierer,  De  Synac,  Liieftm^ 
(Argent.  1754) ;  Brftro,  De  Libertmu  (Hafn.  1698) ;  Oa« 
denuum,  De  echola  LSbertmorum  (lips.  1704) ;  LoeiM!!', 
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Oii.  M  M  TaL  pu  180;  Deyling^  Obaerr.  ii,  487  są.;  K. 
Doring,  Ep,  qua  Mynagogam  Libart.  tcholam  LcOiHom 
fidam  eoi^ieit  (Laubn,  1755).     See  Dispkbsed;  Sła- 
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laibertines,  Thb,  or,  as  they  called  themselyes, 
SpiriiuaUMtBjyiren  a  Pantheistic  and  Antinomian  sect  of 
the  Beformation  days.  They  appeared  fiest  in  the  Neth- 
erlanda  as  an  nltia  diyision  of  the  '^Brethren  of  the  Free 
SpiiiL"  Thejr  spcead  into  France,  and,  by  the  interest 
they  manifested  in  political  af&un,  gained  oonsideiable 
inflaenoealsoinSwitzerlandyespeciallyinGeneya.  Thę 
impolae  gi^en  to  thought  by  the  Reformation  gaye  rise 
also  to  many  eirors,  wUch  floiirished  by  the  side  of  eyan- 
gelical  truth.  ^  Loily  as  our  ideas  of  the  Beformation 
shoald  be,  we  must  not  be  blind  to  the  iact  that .... 
Fkotcstantiam  [lefening  especially  to  the  Gontinent] 
bean  sad  eridenoe  of  early  mismanagement"  (Horst, 
Hi$L  of  RaHonalumf  p.  87).  Foremost  among  the  her- 
etioB  of  this  period  were  the  Brethien  of  the  Free  Spirit, 
wbok  akboogh  hotly  persecuted,  had  never  been  entirely 
srtenninated,  and  who  were  yet  numerous  in  Germany 
and  the  Nethcrlands.  They  now  saddenly  emerged 
fiom  the  secrecy  in  which  they  had  lately  hidden  them- 
lelycs,  as  soon  as  the  power  of  the  Chorch  began  to 
wsn&  Łather  dearly  saw,  howerer,  that  not  to  Roman- 
iflBB,  bot  to  Protestantiam  aa  weU,  the  inflnence  of  the 
libertines  most  be  banefoJ,  and  he  took  an  early  oppor- 
taoity  to  wam  the  Christiana  of  those  countries  against 
them  (Gieaeler,  Kirckaiffe$ch,  iii  [1  ],  557>  Calrin  also 
had  to  oontend  against  the  influence  of  these  Rational- 
iati,  and,  in  speaking  of  them,  mentiona  a  certain  Coppin, 
of  liUe,  aa  the  first  who  attempted  to  introdoce,  as  early 
as  1529,  the  doctrines  of  the  Free  Spirit  in  his  native  city. 
This  Cc^pin  was  soon  eclipaed  by  his  disciple  Qointin, 
of  Hennegau,  who,  with  his  companion  Bertrand,  be- 
eame  Uie  leader  of  the  sect  in  France  in  1584,  and  with 
whom  a  piicat  called  Pocqnet  (Pooąoes)  connected  him- 
adf.  These  two,  for  Bertrand  soon  died,  are  represent- 
ed  aa  onedacated  bat  shrewd  men,  who  madę  religion  a 
neans  of  secnring  earthly  goods,  and  who  were  rery 
suooesBfui  in  the  attempL  They  openly  professed  to 
haTe  foond  the  prindple  of  ^  morał  falsehood"  (or  men- 
tal  leserration)  incnkated  in  the  Scriptures,  and,  in  eon- 
seqiMaoe,  thought  it  bat  right  to  profess  Roman  Cathol- 
iasm  wlien  among  Roman  Catholics,  and  Protestantiam 
when  with  Pkotestantsi  They  are  sald  to  hare  madę 
400O  pnaelytes  in  France  alone.  They  did  not,  morę- 
orer,  confine  their  attempts  at  deceit  to  the  lower  clasfr- 
ta,  bat,  on  the  oontrary,  endeayored  to  gain  proselytes 
among  the  leamed  and  in  the  higher  walks  of  sodety ; 
they  soooeeded  eren  in  gaining  the  ear  of  the  ąueen 
Maigaiet  of  Narane,  sister  of  Francis  1,  who  received 
them,  aa  also  a  certain  Lefóyie  d'£taple8  and  others,  at 
ber  court,  and  daily  consulted  with  them.  They  madę 
great  oae  of  allegory,  figures  of  speech,  etc.,  taldng  their 
aotfaotity  from  the  precept,  ^  The  letter  killeth,  but  the 
spirit  giyeth  life."  « 

We  have  said  aboye  thht  the  system  of  the  libertines 
was  pantheistic ;  it  was,  in  fact,  pure  pantheism.  They 
heU  that  there  is  one  oniyersal  spirit,  which  is  foond  in 
ereiy  creatore,  and  is  the  Spirit  of  God.  This  one  spirit 
and  God  is  distingoished  from  itself  acoording  as  it  is 
cooaidered  in  heayen  or  on  eazth.  **  Deum  a  se  ipso  di- 
yersom  esse,  qaod  alioa  omnino  in  hoc  mundo  sit  qaam 
ino(elo**(Calyin,/pw«r.a<iv./.t&eyt.c.ll).  AUcreatures, 
angels,  etc,  aie  nothing  ia  themselyes,  and  haye  no  real 
esistenoe  oside  from  God.  Man  is  preseryed  only  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  which  is  in  him,  and  exists  only  ontil 
that  8{»rit  again  departs  from  him ;  instead  of  a  soul,  it 
is  God  himself  who  dwells  in  man,  and  all  his  actions, 
an  that  takes  place  in  the  world,  is  direct  from  hun,  is 
the  immediate  work  of  God  (^QuidqQid  in  mundo  fit, 
opos  ipstns  [Dei]  directo  censendom  esse,"  c.  18).  £y- 
aythiDg  else,  the  world,  the  flesh,  the  deyil,  sonls,  etc, 
sa  by  this  system  oonsideredas  illosions,  merę  snpposi- 
tiooa  (ppmatio),  £yen  sin  is  not  a  merę  negation  of 
rif^t,but,sinoe  God  is  the  actiye  agent  of  all  actiona,  iŁ 
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can  be  but  an  illusion  also,  and  will  disappear  as  soon  aa 
this  prindple  is  recognised  (*^Peccatum — non  solum 
aiunt  boni  priyationem  esse,  sed  est  iUis  opinatio,  qa» 
eyanesdt  et  aboletur,  cum  nulla  habetur  ej  os  ratio,"  c 
12.  Pocqttet  says,  in  regard  to  that, "Et  quia  omnia 
qaflB  fiunt  extra  Deum,  nihil  sunt  qaam  yanitaa,"  c.  28). 
There  ia,  therefore,  but  one  evi],  and  that  eyil  is  this 
yery  iUańon,  this  imagination  of  eyil,  of  a  distinction 
between  it  and  the  right  Thus  the  original  fali  or  sin 
was  nothing  else  than  a  aeparation  of  man  from  God,  or 
rather  the  result  of  man'8  desire  to  be  something  by  him- 
self, separating  himself  from  union  and  identity  with 
God.  Thus  unintentionally  man  subjected  himself  to 
the  world  and  to  Satan,  and  became  himself  an  illusion, 
a  smoke  which  passes  away  and  leayes  nothing  behind. 
So  Pooquet  says,**  Ideo  scriptum  est  (?),  *Qui  yidet 
peocatum,  peccatum  ei  manet  et  yeritas  in  ipso  non  est' " 
(in  Calyin,  c.  23).  From  the  Libertine  point  of  yiew 
the  naturo  of  Christ  did  not  materiaUy  differ  from-ours; 
he  consisted,  like  otber  haman  beings,  in  diyine  spirit, 
such  as  dwells  in  us  all,  and  in  the  sacrifice  only  the  illu- 
sionary,  or  worldly  part,  was  losL  Howeyer  considered, 
the  whole  history  of  Christ,  and  especially  his  crucifix- 
ion,  death,  and  resurrection,  had  for  them  but  a  symbol- 
ical  significance ;  his  pasńon,  etc,  was,  according  to  Cal- 
yin's  strong  expre8Bion,  only  **une  faroe  ou  moralit^ 
jouće  pour  nous  fignrer  le  myst^re  de  notre  salut'' — only 
a  t3rpe  of  the  idea  that  sin  was  effaced  and  atoned  for, 
while  in  reality,  and  in  God'8  yiew,  it  was  of  no  account 
in  itself  (**  Chr.  soiam  yelut  t3rpus  fuit,  in  quo  oontem- 
plamur  ea,  qu»  ad  salutem  nostram  requirit  scriptura; 
e.  g.  cum  aiunt,  Christum  aboleyime  peccatum,  sensus 
eorum  est,  Christum  abolitionem  iilam  in  persona  sua 
repnesentasse,"  c  17).  But  in  so  far  as  we  are  one  in 
spirit  with  Christ,  all  that  he  nnderwent  is  as  if  we  had 
undergone  it ;  his  ezdamation, "  It  is  fimshed,"  is  tme 
aa  weU  for  us  as  for  himself;  sin  has  lost  all  significance 
80  far  as  we  are  conoemed,  and  the  fight  against  sin,  re- 
pentance,  mortification  of  the  flesh,  etc.,  are  no  longer 
necessary.  Ndther  can  nor  shoald  the  spiritualist  be 
any  longer  subject  to  suffering,  sińce  Christ  has  sufiTered 
aU.  Here  the  idea  and  the  reality,  howeyer,  are  in  eon- 
flict  O* Nam  scriptum  est:  Factus  sum  totus  homo.  Cum 
factus  sit  totus  homo  [taut  hamtne,  in  a  twofold  sense], 
aodpiens  naturam  humanam,  ac  mortuus  sit,  potestne 
adhuc  in  his  inferioribus  locis  mori?  Magni  esset  er- 
roris  hoc  credere,"  etc,  tbidem,  c.  28).  Of  course  man 
should  be  bom  anew,  but  this  new  birth  is  secured  when 
he  reguns  the  state  of  innocence  of  Adam  before  the 
fali ;  when  in  absolute  filial  unity  with  God,  he  neither 
sees  nor  knows  ńn,  or,  in  other  words,  when  he  is  no 
longer  able  to  disdnguish  it  from  righteousness  (modo 
ne  amplius  opinemur),  and  when  able  to  follow  the  dio- 
tates  of  God'8  Spirit  by  yirtue  of  natural  impulse  (**  Sed 
si  adhuc  committamus  delictum  et  ingrediamur  hortum 
yoluptatis,  qui  adhuc  nobis  piohibitus  est,  ne  quid  yeli- 
mus  fiicere,  sed  sinamus  nos  dud  a  yoluntate  DeL  Ali- 
oqui  non  essemus  exnti  yeteri  serpente,  qui  est  primua 
parens  noster  Adam,  et  yideremus  peccatum,  aicut  ipso 
et  uxor  ejns,  etc  Nunc  yiyificati  sumus  cum  secundo 
Adamo;  qui  est  Christua,  non  cemendo  amplius  pecca- 
tum, quia  est  mortuum,"  etc:  ibidem;  compare  cl8). 
Such  a  twice4)om  one  is  Christ,  is  God  himsdf,  to  whom 
the  Libertine  retums  afler  death,  to  be  absorbed  in  him 
(**Hoc  enim  imaginantur,  animam  hominis,  qu»  est 
Deos,  ad  seipsam  redire,  cum  ad  mortem  yentom  est,  non 
ut  tanquam  anima  humana,  sed  tanquam  Deus  ipse  yi- 
yat,  sicuti  ab  initio,"  c  8  and  22). 

The  Gonseqttences  of  such  prindples  are  obyious :  they 
lead  naturally  to  sensuality,  to  the  emancipation  of  the 
flesh  and  the  laying  aside  of  all  restrictions;  make  men 
look  upon  propriety  or  ownership  as  a  wrong,  as  opposed 
to  the  prindples  of  loye,  and,  in  fact,  a  theft,  though  this 
prindple  was  not  carried  into  practice.  Calvin  called 
its  prindpal  adyocates  **  doctores  passiem  caritatis."  Or- 
dinary  or  legał  marriage  comes  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
men  camal  bond,  and  therefore  disaoluble;  tme  mar- 
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riflge,  sach  as  aatisfies  boŁh  body  and  mind,  being  a 
imion  of  each  to  each ;  communion  of  sainta  exŁended 
not  merely  to  the  worldly  pomesBious,  but  also  tu  the 
Yciy  bodies  of  the  saiuts.  In  short,  spiritualism  soon 
degenerated  into  open  and  avowed  sensualiam  and  ma- 
terialiBm.  But  thU  ia  the  very  feature  wbich  gave  it  its 
influence  with  some  chisses  in  Genewa.  The  example  of 
their  bUhops  and  of  the  cathedral  canons  had  excited 
their  imagination  by  inclining  them  to  self-indulgenoe 
and  licentiousneas,  and  political  circumstances  operated 
in  favor  of  the  same  result.  Soon,  however,  the  real 
principles  of  the  Libertines  appeazed  in  their  fuU  light, 
and  created  a  reaction,  some  women  having  gone  so  far 
as  to  ąoote  Scripture  to  anthorize  their  eKcesses,  in- 
sisting  especially  on  the  fact  of  God*8  first  oommand  to 
our  first  parents  having  been  **  to  increase  and  multiply" 
(*'Cre8cite  et  multiplicamini  super  terram.  £n  prima 
lex,  quam  0Tdinavit  Deus,  quie  vocabatur  ]ex  naturo," 
c.  23).  See  Communism  ;  **  Free  Love"  in  the  article 
Makriaoe.  As  Calvin  had  fayored  political  libertin- 
ism,  those  who  considered  themselres  aggrieved  by  the 
practice  of  the  spiritualists  tumed  also  against  him,  and 
this  politioo-religious  reaction  went  as  far  as  irreligiou 
and  atheism,  as  in  the  case  of  Jacob  Gruet,  whose  ultra- 
radical  principles  in  politics  and  rationalism  in  religion 
led  to  his  triol  before  the  courts  of  Geneva  July  27, 1547. 
Yet  no  one  really  did  morę  to  counteract  the  principles 
of  the  Libertines  than  did  Calvin  himself.  First,  in  1544, 
he  brought  all  their  secret  principles  to  light  in  one  of 
his  works  (see  Instit,  iii,  8,  §  14).  Afterwards,  in  1547, 
he  wamed  the  faithful  of  Rouen  against  an  ez-Frands- 
can  monk  who  was  incnlcating  libertine  doctrines,  and 
who  met  with  some  succeas,  especially  among  women  of 
the  higher  claases.  Under  CalTin'8  influence  Fard  also 
took  up  the  pen  against  the  libertines  (Le  gktive  de  la 
parole  reritabU,  tire  contrę  le  boucUer  de  dĄfentCf  duqvel 
un  cordelter  iest  wnUu  tercirpour  approuver  teafauetet 
et  damnables  opiniont  [Geneya,  1560;  see  Kirchhofer, 
TheoL  Studien  und  Krit.  1881]).  The  ąneen  of  Kavarre 
was  highly  offended  at  Calvin  for  denouncing  the  lead- 
era of  the  Libertines  who  were  then  at  her  court ;  he 
therefore  wrote  to  her  a  letter  which  is  a  remarkable 
specimen  of  respectful  remonstrance  (Aug.  28, 1545 ;  in 
Frencb,  see  J.  Bonnet,  Lettres  de  J»  Cahin,  i,  111  sq.; 
Latin,  Epist.  et  Betp.  ed.  Amst.  p.  83).  It  is,  in  fact, 
due  to  his  efforts  that  this  sect,  this  baneful  curse,  left 
France  to  take  refage  in  its  natiye  country,  Belgium, 
and  that  it  finally  disappeared  alU^ther.  Against  the 
Libertines  of  Geneya  the  attacks  were  for  a  long  time 
unayailing;  they  cannot  be  considered  to  haye  been 
snocessfully  ended  until  after  the  insurrection  of  May  15, 
1555,  when  the  principal  leaden  were  either  exiled  or 
imprisoned.  See  Calyin,  Aux  minittree  de  tegUse  de 
Neufchasłd  contrę  la  eectefanatiąue  et/urieuse  des  Lib- 
ertms  qui  te  nomment  Spirituels  (Gen.  1544, 8yo;  1545, 
and  other  edidons) ;  Contrę  un  Franciscauty  tectateur  des 
erreurs  des  LSbertins,  adresse  a  Feglise  de  Bouen  (20 
Aotit,  1547  [both  these  haye  been  published  togethcr  in 
1547,  in  the  Opusculesj  p.  817  sq.,  and  by  P.  Jacob,  p.  293 
8q. ;  Lat.  by  Des  Gallars,  in  Opusc.  omn,  Gen.  1552 ;  Opp, 
ed.  Amst. yiii, 374  sq.]);  Ticot, HisLde  Genere;  Gieseler, 
Kirchengesch,  iii,  1,  p.  385 ;  Uundeshagen,  in  tbe  TheoL 
8tud,  und  KriL  (1845) ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop,  yiii,  374- 
880.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Liberty.  *'The  idea  of  liberty,''  says  Locke,  *«i8 
the  idea  of  a  power  in  any  agent  to  do  or  forbear  any 
particular  action,  according  to  the  determination  or 
thought  of  the  mind,  whereby  either  of  them  is  preferred 
to  the  other.  When  either  of  them  is  not  in  the  power 
of  the  agent,  to  be  produced  by  him  according  to  his 
Yolition,  then  he  is  not  at  liberty,  but  under  neoessity." 
From  this,  and  the  extract  which  foUows,  it  will  be  seen 
that  Locke^s  ideas  of  Uberfy  and  o{ power  are  yery  nearly 
the  same.  "  £very  one,"  he  obseryes,  *'  finds  in  himself 
a  power  to  bcgin  or  forbear,  continue  or  put  an  end  to, 
seyeral  actiona  in  himself.  From  the  consideration  of 
the  extent  of  this  power  of  the  mind  oyer  the  actiona 


of  the  man,  which  eyeiy  one  finds  in  himself,  arise  the 
ideas  of  liberty  and  necessity.**    These  definitions,  how- 
eyer,  merely  extend  to  the  ability  of  the  indiyidnal  to 
execute  his  own  pnrposes  without  obetruction ;  whcre- 
as  Locke,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  his  own  dedded 
opinion  on  the  subject,  onght  to  have  induded  also  in 
his  idea  of  liberty  a  power  oyer  the  determinations  of 
the  wilL     **By  the  liberty  of  a  morał  agent,"*  aays  Dr. 
Keid,  "  I  understand  a  power  oyer  the  determinations 
of  his  own  wiU.    If,  in  any  action,  he  had  power  to  will 
what  he  did,  or  not  to  will  it,  in  that  action  he  is  fitee. 
But  if,  in  eyery  yoluntary  action,  the  determination  of 
his  will  be  the  necessary  conaeąuence  of  something  in- 
yoluntary  in  the  state  of  his  mind,  or  of  something  in 
hisesctemal  drcumstancea,  be  is  not  free;  he  has  not 
what  I  cali  the  liberty  of  a  morał  agent,  but  is  subject  to 
necessity.**     On  the  other  hand,  some  afiirm  that  neoes- 
sity is  pedectly  oonsistent  with  human  liberty ;  that  is, 
that  the  most  strict  and  inyiolable  conuecdon  of  canse 
and  effect  does  not  preyent  the  fuli,  free,  and  unrestiaio- 
ed  deyelopment  of  certain  powers  in  the  agent,  or  take 
away  the  distinction  between  the  naturę  of  yirtoe  and 
yice,  praise  and  blame,  reward  and  punishment,  but  ii 
the  foundation  of  all  morał  reasoning.     **  I  conoeiy«,** 
says  Hobbes,  ^  that  nothing  taketh  beginning  from  iU 
self,  but  from  the  action  of  some  other  immediate  agent 
without  itaelf ;  and  that  therefore,  when  first  a  mui 
hath  an  appetite  or  will  to  do  something  to  which  iffi- 
mediately  before  he  had  no  appetite  nor  will,  the  cauae 
of  his  wUl  is  not  the  will  itsdf,  but  something  dse  not 
in  his  own  dispoeing;  so  that  wh^cas  it  is  unt  of  oon- 
troyer^  that  of  yoluntary  action  the  will  is  the  neces- 
sary cause,  and  by  this  which  is  said  the  will  is  also 
caused  by  other  things  whereof  it  disposeth  not,  it  fol- 
loweth  that  yoluntary  actions  haye  aJl  of  them  neoes* 
sary  causes,  and  therefore  are  necessitated.    I  h<dd  that 
to  be  a  sufficient  cause  to  which  nothing  is  wanting  that 
is  needful  to  tbe  producing  of  the  effect.    The  same  ia 
also  a  necessary  cause.    For  if  it  be  posńble  that  a  mA- 
ficient  cause  sfaall  not  bring  fortb  the  effect,  then  there 
wanteth  somewhat  which  was  needful  to  the  prodacing 
of  it,  and  so  the  cause  was  not  suflicient;  but  if  it  be 
impossible  that  a  soffident  canse  should  not  produoe  the 
effect,  then  is  a  suffident  cause  a  necessary  cause  (for 
that  is  said  to  produoe  an  effect  necessarily  that  cannot 
but  produce  it).     Hence  it  ii  manifest  that  whataoerer 
is  produced  hath  had  a  sufficient  cause  to  prodoce  ił,  or 
else  it  had  not  been,  and  therefore  also  yoluntary  actiona 
are  necessitated."    *'  I  oonceiye  liberty,"  he  obaerrea, 
"to  be  rightly  defined  in  this  manner:  Liberty  ia  the 
absence  of  all  impediments  to  action  that  are  not  idoo- 
tained  in  the  naturę  and  intrinsical  quality  of  the  agent : 
aS)  for  csample,  the  water  is  said  to  desoend  freely,  or 
to  haye  liberty  to  descend  by  the  channel  of  the  iiver, 
because  there  is  no  impediment  that  way,  but  not  acroaa, 
because  the  banks  are  impediments;  and,  though  the 
water  cannot  aacend,  yet  men  never  say  it  wanta  the 
liberty  to  ascend,  but  the  faculty  or  power,  becauae  the 
impedimoit  is  in  the  naturę  of  the  water,  and  intcinai- 
caL    So  also  we  say,  he  that  is  tied  wanta  the  liberty 
to  go,  because  the  impediment  is  not  in  him,  but  in  his 
banda ;  whereas  we  say  not  so  of  him  that  ia  aick  or 
lamę,  because  the  impediment  ii  in  himsdf.     I  hołd 
that  the  ordinary  deflnition  of  a  free  agent — ^namely, 
that  a  free  agent  is  that  whicli,  when  all  things  are 
present  that  are  needfhl  to  produce  the  effect,  can  ney- 
ertheless  not  produce  it — impliee  a  contradiction,  and  is 
nonsense;  being  as  much  as  to  say  the  cauae  maj  be 
sufficient,  that  is  to  say,  necessary,  and  yet  the  ^ect 
shalł  not  follow."    He  afterwards  defines  a  morał  agent 
to  be  one  that  acta  from  deliberation,  choice,  or  will,  not 
from  indifierence ;  and,  speaking  of  the  suppoeed  inooo- 
sistency  between  choice  and  necessity,  he  adda :  ^  Com- 
monly,  when  we  see  and  know  the  strength  that  moTca 
us,  we  acknowledge  necessity ;  but  when  we  do  not,  or 
mark  not  the  force  that  moyes  us,  we  then  tlunk  tiiierc 
ia  nonę,  and  thua  conclude  tliat  it  is  not  caoae,  bot  lib- 
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erty,  tliat  prodaceth  the  actioiL  Hence  it  is  that  we 
are  apt  to  think  that  one  doth  not  choooe  thu  or  that 
who  of  neoeasity  chooees  it ;  bat  we  might  as  well  say 
fire  doth  not  bum  becanse  it  bnrns  of  neceaaity.'*  llie 
geiferal  ąnestion  la  thus  stated  by  Hobbes  in  the  begin- 
ning  of  his  treatiae :  the  point  is  not,  he  883^8*  ^'  whether 
a  man  can  be  a  free  agent;  that  is  to  say,  whether  he 
can  write  or  forfoear,  speak  or  be  silent,  according  to  his 
will,  but  whether  the  will  to  write  or  the  will  to  for- 
bear  oome  npon  him  aoconling  to  his  will,  or  according 
to  anything  else  in  his  power.  I  acknowledge  this  Hb- 
erty,  that  I  can  do  if  I  will ;  but  to  say  I  can  will  if  I 
wili,  I  take  to  be  an  absurd  speech.  In  fine,  that  free- 
dom  which  men  commonly  find  in  books,  that  which 
the  poets  chant  in  the  theatres  and  the  shepherds  on 
the  mountains,  that  which  the  pastora  teach  in  the  pul- 
pits  and  the  docton  in  the  uniTersities,  and  that  which 
the  eommon  people  in  the  markets,  and  all  mankind  in 
the  whole  world,  do  aasent  unto,  is  the  same  that  I  as- 
sent  anto,  namely,  that  a  man  hath  freedom  to  do  if  he 
will ;  but  whether  he  hath  freedom  to  will  is  a  queBtion 
neither  the  bishop  nor  they  ever  thought  on."  Thus  it 
will  readily  be  perceiyed  that  Hobbes  entirely  denies 
the  main  point  at  issue,  namely,  thejreedom  of  the 
wiU  itself,  and  oonfines  the  sabject — as  his  definition — 
parely  to  Hberty  of  arŁion.  This  latter  is  simply  Łphyg- 
ieal  qae8tion,  and  applies  to  all  agents,  whether  haman, 
snimal,  or  eren  materiał;  that  Uberty  which  concems, 
aod  indeed  constitutes,  a  being  as  a  mora!  agent,  is  ąuite 
a  diflerent  thing.  Hobbes  as  a  materiallst,  and  there- 
fore  a  neoessitarian,  of  ooarse  finds  no  room  for  this 
kind  of  mond  or  self-determining  power. 

It  is  unąuestionable  that  the  source  of  most  of  the 
confuaion  on  the  subject  is  in  the  ambiguity  lurking  un- 
der  the  term  neoeMify,  which  includes  both  kinds  of  ne- 
oessity,  nooral  and  physicaL ,  The  double  meaning  of 
the  woid  has  been  the  chief  reason  why  peraons  who 
weie  guided  morę  by  their  own  feelings  and  the  custom- 
ary  aaociations  of  language  than  by  formal  definitions 
hare  altogether  rejected  the  doctrine,  while  persona  of  a 
mołe  logical  tum,  who  could  not  deny  the  trath  of  the 
afastract  principle,  hare  yet,  in  their  explanation  of  it 
and  inference  from  it,  fallen  into  the  same  error  as  their 
opponenta.  The  partisans  of  necessity  have  given  up 
their  oommon  sense,  as  they  supposed,  to  their  reason, 
while  the  advocates  of  Uberty  rejected  a  demonstrable 
trnth  from  a  dread  of  its  conseąuences,  and  both  have 
been  the  dupes  of  a  word.  The  obnoziousness  of  the 
name  nnqaestionably  has  been  the  causo  of  nearly  all 
the  difficulty  and  repugnance  which  many  who  really 
hoU  the  doctrine  find  in  admitting  it.  It  was  to  remove 
this  prejudice  that  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards  was  induoed 
to  write  his  celebrated  treatise  on  the  WilL  In  a  letter 
mitten  expresBly  to  yindicate  himself  from  the  charge 
of  haring,  in  his  great  work,  confounded  morał  with 
phystcal  necessity,  he  says:  "On  the  contrary,  I  have 
Isigely  declared  that  the  connection  between  antecedent 
things  and  consequent  ones,  which  take  place  with  re- 
gud  to  the  acts  of  men^s  wills,  which  is  called  morał  ne- 
eeasity,  is  called  by  the  name  of  necessity  improperly, 
and  that  aU  auch  terms  as  muet^  cannot,  tmposnble^  un- 
oUe,  inresistSbUj  unaroidabUf  ńirtnoMp,  etc.,  when  applied 
heie,  are  not  employed  in  their  proper  signification,  and 
are  óther  used  nonsensically  and  with  pterfect  insignlfi- 
cance,  or  in  a  sense  ąuite  direrse  from  their  original  and 
proper  meaning  and  their  use  in  oommon  speech,  and 
that  such  a  necessity  as  attends  the  acts  of  men'8  willa 
is  morę  properly  called  certairUy  than  neeettity,^  The 
well-known  definition  of  Edwards  on  this  sabject  is  in 
the  foUowing  woids:  "The  plain  and  obyious  meaning 
of  the  wordsyWedbni  and  Uberty,  in  eommon  speech,  is 
ptnear,  opportwńty,  or  advantage  that  any  one  has  to  do 
as  kepieases,  or,  in  other  words,  his  being  free  from  hin- 
deianoe  or  impediment  in  the  way  of  doing  or  oonduct- 
ing  in  any  respect  as  he  wills.  I  say  not  oidy  doing,  but 
condttcting,  because  a  yoluntary  forbearing  to  do,  sitting 
atiO,  keeping  ailenoe,  etc,  are  instances  of  persona'  con- 


duct  aboat  which  Uberty  is  esercised,  thoagh  they  are 
not  so  properly  caUed  doing.  And  the  contrary  to  Ub- 
erty, wliatever  name  we  cali  that  by,  is  a  person*s  heing 
hlndered  or  unable  to  conduct  aa  he  will,  or  being  necea- 
aitated  to  do  otherwiae."  The  radical  defect  in  this  defi- 
nition as  to  the  ąuestion  in  hand  is  that  lil>erty,  aa  thus 
defined,  rełates  solely  to  action  (or  non-action,  as  the 
case  may  be),  and  not  to  the  will  at  aU.  Thus,  by  a 
singular  method  oi  petUio  primcipii,  the  very  possibiUty 
of  aU  freedom  of  wiU  is  exclttded.  The  real  point  at  i»- 
aue  ia  but  caauaUy  named,  and  arbitrarily  diamiaaed  aa 
a  contradiction.  That  point  ia  not  whether  a  man  may 
act  aa  he  wiUa  (tłiis,  again,  ia  merę  phyaical Uberty),  but 
whether  the  wiU  haa  a  aelf-determining  power ;  wheth- 
er, in  other  worda,  a  man  may  tciU  in  opposition  to  ex- 
temal  infioencea,  nauaUy  caUed  motiyea.  Tbia  ąuestion 
the  unireraal  experienoe  of  mankind  haa  determined  in 
the  afllrmatire.  On  theae  two  grounda,  1,  the  easential 
fallacy  aa  to  the  point  in  dispate,  and,  2,  the  unanimoua 
teatimony  of  consciousnesa  aa  to  the  apontaneity  of  voli- 
tion,  the  fundamentał  position  of  Edwards  has  been  so 
succesafuUy  attacked,  as,  for  instance  (to  name  only  Cal- 
▼inistic  writera),  by  Tappan  and  Bledsoe,  that  it  may 
now  be  regarded  as  faiUng  to  meet  the  present  theolog- 
ical  statua  of  the  ąuestion.    See  Will. 

Troe  Ul)erty  evidently  conaista  ńmply  in  freedom 
from  extemal  constraint,  That  God  ia  free  in  thia 
aenae,  at  leaat  in  his  acts,  aU  mnst  admit,  inasmuch  aa 
there  ia  no  conceiyable  power  that  could  coeroe  him.  It 
ia  Ukewise  obyioua  that  he  ia  eąually  free  in  his  voU- 
tions,  unless  we  suppose  a  system  of  arbitrary  krns  or 
absolute  Une  ofpolicy  which  shuts  him  up  to  a  certain 
Une  of  conduct.  So  far  as  these  may  be  the  resultant 
or  expression  of  his  own  naturę,  they  might  perhaps  be 
admitted  without  essentiaUy  impairing  our  notions  of 
his  freedom.  So,  again,  of  man ;  if  the  motiyes,  by 
which  alone,  if  at  all,  it  is  claimed  that  his  rolitions  are 
goyemed,  are  self-originated,  or  derive  their  goyeming 
weight  from  the  influence  which  his  own  mind  imparta 
to  them,  be  may  still  be  aaid  to  be  free  in  at  least  tho 
atrict  aenae  of  the  definition.  If,  howcyer,  theae  prepon- 
derating  elements  conaist  in  his  own  desires,  and  if,  fur- 
ther,  these  desirea  are  beyond  hia  own  control  (whether 
by  reaaon  of  natural  predisposition,  inyeterate  habit,  or 
the  diyine  or  aatanic  interpoaition),  then  it  muat  atill  re- 
main  dubioua  if  hia  Uberty  amounta  to  the  meaaure  of  a 
rational,  morał,  and  accountable  agent  In  the  human 
sphere  thia  ia  precisely  the  point  of  difiiculty,  but  its  de- 
termination  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  indeed  posaible,  be- 
łongs  properly  under  another  head.  See  MoriyR.  In 
the  diyine  sphere,  on  the  other  hand,  the  difficulty  arises 
from  the  so-called  system  of  fore-ordination,  which  is 
tenaciously  held  by  Calyinistic  diyines,  being  either  as- 
sumed  as  a  metaphyaical  dogma,  or  inferred  from  certain 
acriptural  atatementa,  and  as  atrenuoualy  denied  by  oth- 
era.    See  Pbkdestination. 

The  ground  aasumed  on  thia  yexcd  ąuestion  by  Sir 
WUłiam  Hamilton  and  ManseU  is  that  Uberty  and  ne- 
cessity are  tx)th  inoomprehensible,  łx)th  being  l>eyond 
the  Umits  of  legitimate  thought ;  that  they  are  among 
tlKMe  ąuestions  which  admit  of  no  certain  answer,  the 
yery  inabiUty  to  answer  them  proying  that  dogmatic 
decisions  on  either  side  are  the  decisions  of  ignorance, 
not  of  knowIed(^.  *^How  the  wiU  can  possibly  be 
free,"  says  HamUton,  "  must  remain  to  us,  under  the 
present  Umitation  of  our  facułties,  whoUy  incomprehen- 
sibłe.  We  are  unable  to  conceiye  an  al)8olute  com- 
mencement ;  we  cannot,  therefore,  conceiye  a  free  yoU- 
tion.  A  determination  by  motiyes  cannot,  to  our  under- 
standing,  escape  from  necessitation — ^nay,  were  we  eyen 
to  admit  as  trae  włiat  we  cannot  think  as  posaible,  still 
the  doctrine  of  a  motiyeless  yolition  woułd  be  only  caa- 
uaUstic,  and  the  free  acts  of  an  indifierent  are  moralły 
and  rationaUy  as  worthless  as  the  fore-ordained  passions 
of  a  determined  wilL  NotCy  therefore,  I  repeat,  morał 
Uberty  is  possibłe  in  man  or  God  we  are  utterly  unable 
speculatiyely  to  understand.    But  practicalły  the  fact 
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thAt  we  are  free  is  given  to  us  in  the  oonsdoasness  of 
our  morał  accoimtability ;  and  this  fact  of  Uberty  cannot 
be  reargued  on  the  groiuid  that  it  is  inoomprehensible, 
for  the  philoaophy  of  the  conditions  prove8,  against  the 
neceasitarian,  that  things  there  are  which  masf,  naj, 
mtut  be  tnie,  of  which  the  luiderstanding  is  whoUy  un- 
able  to  construe  to  itself  the  possibiltty.  Bat  this  phi- 
losophy  is  not  only  competent  to  defend  the  fact  of  our 
morał  Uberty,  poasible,  though  inoonceivable,  against 
the  assault  of  the  fatalist ;  it  retorta  against  himself  the 
very  objection  of  inoonceivability  by  which  the  fatalist 
had  thought  to  triumph  over  the  libertarian.  It  shows 
that  the  scheme  of  freedom  is  not  morę  inconceirahle 
than  the  scheme  of  necessity ;  for,  whilst  fatalism  is  a 
recoil  firom  the  morę  obtrusive  inconceivability  of  an 
absolute  commencement,  on  the  fact  of  which  commenoe- 
ment  the  doctrine  of  liberty  prooeeds,  the  fatalist  is 
shown  to  overlook  the  equal  but  less  obtrusive  incon- 
ceivability  of  an  infinite  non-oomroencement,  on  the  as> 
sertion  of  which  non-commencement  his  own  doctrine 
of  necessity  must  ultimately  rest.  As  equally  unthink- 
able,  the  two  counter,  the  two  one-sided  schemes,  are 
thus  theoredcally  balanced."  Sir  William,  however, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  in  this  eztract  does  not  doscly 
adhere  to  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  According 
to  his  own  admission,  it  is  not  the /ad  of  a  self-de- 
termining  power  in  the  will  that  is  '*  inconceiyable," 
but  only  the  modę  (the  how)  of  its  exercise.  This,  like 
many  other  well-known  processes,  is  a  mystery.  Again, 
it  is  not  daimed  that  the  will  acts  uńikout  motwCf  but 
only  that  it  is  not  controUed  6y  extemal  motive;  that  it 
has  the  power  of  itself  choosing  what  motive  shall  be 
strongest  with  it,  irrespectlye  of  the  intńusic  force  of 
that  motive.  It  is  this  distinction  that  preseryes — as 
no  other  can — ^the  truły  morał  character  of  the  agent. 

"The  endless  contiwersy  conceming  predestination 
and  iree-will,"  says  Mansell,  "whether  viewed  in  its 
speculatiye  or  in  its  morał  aspect,  is  but  another  esam- 
ple  of  the  hardihood  of  human  ignorance.  The  ques- 
tion  has  its  philosophicał  as  weU  as  its  theological  as- 
pect :  it  has  no  difBcuIties  peculiar  to  itself;  it  is  but  a 
special  form  of  the  fundamental  mystery  of  the  co-ez- 
istence  of  the  infinite  and  the  finite."  "The  vexed 
ąuestion  of  liberty  and  necessity,  whoee  counter  argu- 
ments  become  a  by-word  for  endless  and  unprofitabłe 
wrangling,  is  but  one  of  a  laige  cłass  of  probłems,  some 
of  which  meet  us  at  eyery  tum  of  our  daily  life  and 
oonduct,  wheneyer  we  attempt  to  justify  in  theory  that 
which  we  are  compelled  to  carry  out  in  practioe.  Such 
probłems  arise  ineyitably  wheneyer  we  attempt  to  pass 
irom  the  sensible  to  the  intelligible  world,  from  the 
sphere  of  action  to  that  of  thought,  from  that  which 
appears  to  us  to  that  which  is  in  itsdf.  In  religion,  in 
morals,  in  our  daily  buuness,  in  the  care  of  our  liyes,  in 
the  exerdse  of  our  senses,  the  rules  which  guide  our 
practice  cannot  be  reduced  to  principles  which  satisfy 
our  reason."  Those  theologians,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  deny  that  the  diyine  predestination  extends  to  the 
indiyidual  acts  of  men  in  generał,  think  that  they  thus 
morę  efTectually  obyiate  the  whole  difficulty.  In  the 
diyine  foreknowłedge  of  alł  human  actions  they  admit 
the  certam/y  of  their  occurrence,  but  find  no  causativ€ 
power,  such  as  seems  to  enter  essenti.'Uly  into  the  prede- 
terminations  of  an  Almighty  will.  As  to  the  argument 
that  such  foreknowłedge  rests  upon,  and  thcrefore  im- 
plies  fore-ordination,  they  contend  that  this  is  a  reyersal 
of  the  true  -order  (<;omp.  Rom.  yiii,  29),  and  that  God'8 
prescicnce  is  a  simple  knowing  beforehand  by  his  pe- 
culiar power  of  intuition,  not  any  conclusion  or  infer- 
ence  from  wliat  he  may  or  may  not  determine.  See 
Pbescikncb: 

See  Hobbes's  treatise  0/ Liberty  and  Neceuiły;  also 
his  Opmiun  about  Liberty  and  Necessity ;  also  Questions 
conceming  Liberty,  Necessity,  and  Chance  clearly  stated 
and  debaied  bettoeen  Dr,  BramhaU  and  Thomas  I/obbe^ ; 
Leibniu'8  Essais  de  Thiodicee,  a  collection  of  papers 
which  passed  between  Mr.  Leibuitz  and  Dr.  Ciarkę; 


Cołłins*s  Philotopkical  Inąniry  conceminff  ffuman  IM^ 
erty;  Clarke*s  Remarks  upon  a  Book  enUUed  **A  Pkiio- 
tophical  Ingmry  concermng  Human  Liberty  s**  Edwarda^ 
Inguiry  into  the  Freedom  of  the  WiU ;  Essc^  on  ike  G&' 
nius  and  Writi^t  of  Edwards,  prefixed  to  the  London 
edition  of  his  works,  1834,  by  H.  Rogera ;  J.  Taylofa 
introduction  to  his  edition  of  Edwaids  On  the  WiU; 
HarŁłey'8  Obsenationt  on  Afan ;  fielsham*8  £iemenU  of 
the  PhHosophy  of  the  Mind;  Cousiu*s  Ełemenls  of  P^ 
chohgy  (Prof.  Heniy's  translation)  ;  Sir  William  Ham- 
ilton*8  Philosophy,  and  Lectures  on  Metaphysics;  Man- 
selł^s  LimUs  of  Eeliffiout  Thought ;  Herbert  Spencer^a 
First  PrincipUs  ;  Stewart*8  Philosophy  oftheA  ctive  and 
Morał  Powers  qfMan;  Tappan*s  Reriew  of  Edward^t 
Inguiry  inio  the  Freedom  ofthe  Wiilf  Mill'a  System  of 
Logic;  Joufiroy^s  Introduction  to  Fthics;  Blakey*8  i/is- 
tory  of  the  Philosophy  ofMind;  Hazard,  On  the  WiU; 
Błedsoe,  On  the  WiU;  Whedon,  On  the  WiU.    See  Ns- 

CESSITARIAK8.     (£.de  P.) 

Zilb'nah  (Heb.  Libnah^  HSl^,  trcmsparency,  as  in 
£xod.  xxiy,  10),  the  name  of  two  placcs.  See  also 
Shihor-libnath. 

1.  (Sept  Atpojya  y.  r.  Ac/iwva.)  The  twenty-first 
station  of  tlie  Israelites  in  the  desert,  between  Rimmoo- 
parez  and  Kissah  (Numb.  xxxiii,  20,  21);  probably 
identical  with  Laban  (DeuL  i,  1),  and  perhaps  aitoatcd 
near  wady  el-A  in,  west  of  Kadesh-Baniea.    See  £xode. 

2.  (Sept.  A«/3va,  sometimes  Ao/3va,  oocańonally 
\opvdvy  and  eyen  Af/3ova.)  One  of  the  royal  dties 
of  the  Canaanites  (JoBh.  xii,  15),  taken  and  destiojred 
by  Joshua  immediately  after  Maldcedah  and  before  La- 
chish  (Josh.  x,  29-82,  89).  It  lay  in  the  plain  within 
the  tenitory  assigned  to  Judah  (Josh.  xy,  42),  and  be- 
came  one  of  the  Leyitical  towns  in  that  tiibe,  as  weU  as 
an  asylum  (Josh.  xxi,  13 ;  1  Chroń,  yi,  57).  In  the  reign 
of  king  Jehoiam,  Liboah  is  said  to  haye  reyolted  firom 
him  (2  Rings  yiii,  22 ;  2  Chroń,  xxi,  10).  From  the  cir^ 
cumstanoe  of  this  reyolt  haying  happened  at  the  same 
time  with  that  of  the  Edomites,  it  has  been  suppoaed  bj 
some  to  haye  reference  to  another  to¥m  of  the  same 
name  situated  in  that  country.  But  such  a  conjectuTe 
is  unne<%ssary  and  improbable,  for  it  appears  that  the 
Philistines  and  Arabians  reyolted  at  the  same  time  (2 
Chroń,  xxi,  IG).  Libpah  of  Judah  rebelled  becauae  it 
refused  to  admit  the  idolatries  of  Jehoram ;  and  it  is  not 
said  in  either  ofthe  passages  in  which  this  act  is  reoord- 
ed,  as  of  Edom,  that  it  continued  in  reyolt  "  unto  this 
day.**  It  may  be  inferred  either  that  it  was  speedily 
reduoed  to  obedience,  or  that,  on  the  re-establishment 
of  the  true  worship,  it  spontaneously  retumed  to  its  al- 
legiance,  for  we  find  it  was  the  natiye  place  ofthe  grand- 
father  of  two  of  the  last  kings  of  Judah  (2  Kings  xxiii, 
81;  xxiy,  18;  Jer.  lii,  1).  It  appears  to  have  been  a 
strongly  fortificd  płace,  for  the  A^yrian  king  SennacŁ- 
erib  was  detained  some  time  before  it  when  he  inyaded 
Judtea  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah.  See  Hezukiaii.  On 
completing  or  relinąuishing  the  siege  of  Lachish — which 
of  tłie  two  is  not  quite  certain — Sennacherib  laid  siege 
to  Libnah  (2  Kings  xix,  8 ;  Isa.  xxxyii,  8).  W hile  theie 
he  was  joined  by  Rabshakeh  and  the  part  of  the  army 
which  had  yisited  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xix,  8;  Isa. 
xxx  y ii,  8),  and  receiyed  the  intełligence  of  TirbsLkah'8 
approach ;  and  it  would  appear  that  at  Libnah  the  de- 
struction  of  the  Assyrian  army  took  place,  though  the 
statements  of  Herodotus  (ii,  141)  and  of  Joaephus  (Ant. 
X,  1,  4)  płace  it  at  Pelusium  (see  Rawlinson,  Herod,  i, 
480).  Libnah  was  the  natiye  place  of  Hamutal  or  Ha- 
roital,  the  queen  of  Josiah,  and  mother  of  Jehoahaz  (2 
Kings  xxiii,  31 )  and  Zedekiah  (xxiy,  18 ;  Jer.  lii,  1).  It 
is  in  this  connection  that  its  name  appears  for  the  last 
time  in  the  Bibie.  It  existed  as  a  yillage  in  the  time 
of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and  is  placed  by  them  in  the 
district  of  Eleutheropolis  (Ononuut.  s.  y.  Ao/3ava ;  oom* 
parę  Joaephus,  Ant.  x,  5,  2).  Dr.  Robinson  waa  unaUe 
to  discoyer  the  least  tracę  of  its  site  {Bib.  Ree.  ii,  389). 
Stanley  indines  to  find  the  site  at  TeUet-SoJkh  {JSk 
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md  Pai.  p.  207,  258) ;  but  this  Ib  probably  Gath.  Van 
de  Velde  imggests  Arak  eUMenshiyek,  a  hill  about  four 
miles  weat  of  fieit-jebrin  {Memoir,  p.  380),  which  seems 
to  answer  to  the  reqiuremento  of  location.  It  sŁood 
aear  T^i^hiA,  west  of  Makkedah,  and  probably  also  west 
of  Eleatheropolia  (Keil,  Comment,  on  Josh.  x,  29),  and 
was  sitiuited  in  the  diatrict  immediately  west  of  the  hill 
legion,  in  the  yicinity  of  £ther,  Aahan,  etc  (Josh.  zy, 
42). 

Idbnath.    See  SHraoR-UBSATii. 

Iiibneh.    See  Poplar. 

Iiib^ni  (Heb.  LOmi',  -^anb,  whUe;  Sept.  AoPfPti, 
Ai>/3cvi),  the  first-named  of  the  two  sons  of  Gerehon, 
the  son  of  LeW  (£xod.vi,17;  Nnmb.iii,18,21 ;  1  Chroń. 
Ti,  17;  oomp.  Numb.  xxvi,  58) ;  elsewhere  called  Laa- 
DAN(lChron.xxiłi,7;xxvi,21).  B.a  post  1856.  His 
son  is  called  Jahath  (1  Chroń,  ri,  20,  id),  and  his  de- 
aoendants  were  named  Libnitbs  (Numb.  iii,  21 ;  xxvi, 
58).  In  1  Chroń,  vi,  29,  by  some  error  he  is  called  the 
aon  of  Mahli  and  the  father  of  Shimei. 

laib^nite  (Heb.  Libni%  ^^^,  being  a  patronymic  of 

the  same  form  from  Libni;  Sept.  Ao/3evO?  a  descendant 
of  Libni  the  Levite  (Numb.  iii,  21 ;  xxvi,  58). 

Uboriiifl,  St.,  fourth  bishop  of  Mans,  a  disciple  of 
StPavaciua,  flourisbed  from  the  middle  to  the  close  of 
Łbe  4th  centuiy.  The  exi8ting  documents  oo  his  life  are 
qatte  untmstworthy,  and  relate  only  that  he  was  a  pious 
man,  perfonned  sundry  miracle^  and  that  he  was  a  fast 
Mend  ofSt.  Martin  of  Tours.  See  the  BoUandists  for 
Joiy  23 ;  Tillemont,  Memoirea,  x,  307 ;  Habillon,  De  Pon- 
itf.  CemontaimeHtilmM,  His  body  was  transferred  in  the 
9th  oentiiry  from  Mans  to  Paderborn  by  order  of  Biso, 
bishop  of  the  latter  place.  See  Pertz,  ScripL  iv  (vi), 
149  flq. ;  Herzog,  Rea^Enofklopadie^  viii,  880. 

Libra  (pound),  the  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
aerenty  suffiragans  of  the  bishop  of  Romę,  from  the  cir- 
comstanoe  that  there  were  seventy  solldi  or  parts  in  the 
fioman  libra. 

Idbraries.  In  the  early  Church,  as  soon  as  church- 
es  began  to  be  erected,  it  was  customary  to  attach  libra- 
ńes  to  them.  In  these  were  included  not  only  the  litur- 
gical  and  other  Church  books,  and  MS.  copies  of  the 
bdy  Scriptures  in  the  original  languages,  but  also  hom- 
ilia and  other  theological  works.  That  they  were  of 
lome  importance  is  evident  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  referred  to  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  wbo  men- 
tion  having  madę  use  of  the  libraries  at  Jerusalem  and 
Caesarea.  Eusebius  says  he  found  the  principal  part  of 
the  materiais  for  his  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  library 
at  Jemsalem.  One  of  the  most  famous  was  that  at- 
tached  to  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  commenced  by  ConstanŁine,  but  was  after- 
wards  greatly  augmented  by  Theodosius  the  Younger, 
in  whose  tiroe  there  were  not  fewer  than  one  hundred 
thousand  books  in  it,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand  in  the  time  of  Basilicns  and  Zcno.  No  doubt  a 
particular  reason  for  thus  collecting  books  was  their 
great  expen8e  and  rarity  before  the  art  of  printing  en- 
abled  men  to  poasess  themselves  the  works  they  needed 
for  thoroogh  research.  In  churches  where  the  itinerant 
system  prevailed  libraries  possessed  by  churches  would 
even  in  our  very  day  prove  a  source  of  pleasure,  and 
time8aving  as  welL  Indeed,  in  some  of  the  larger  cities 
here  and  there,  congregations  are  already  advocating 
this  plan.— Farrar,  EodencuticcU  Dictionary, 

Idbzi  Carollni.    See  Caboline  Books. 

Iaib'ya  (Ai/3i;a  or  Ai^wf),  a  name  which,  in  its 
laigest  acoeptation,  was  nśed  by  the  Gieeks  to  denote 
the  whole  of  Alrica  (Strabo,  ii,  131) ;  but  Libya  Prcper, 
which  is  the  libya  of  the  New  Testament  (Acts  ii,  10), 
and  the  country  of  the  Lubim  in  the  Old,  was  a  large 
traet  lying  along  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  west  of 
Egypt  (Stnbo,  xvii,  824).  It  is  called  Pentapołitana 
Bufio by  Fliny  {Hut,Naś.y,  5),  ftom  its  five  cities,  Ber- 


enice,  Arsino?,  Ptolemais,  Apollonia,  and  Cyrene ;  and 
Libya  Cyrtnaica  by  Ptolemy  {Geog,  iv,  5),  from  Cy- 
rene, its  capitaL  See  Smith's  Diet,  of  CIom,  Geogr,  s.  v. 
The  name  of  libya  occurs  in  Acts  ii,  10,  whera  '^  the 
dwellers  in  the  parts  of  Libya  about  Cyrene**  are  men- 
tioned  among  the  stranger  Jews  who  came  up  to  Jeru- 
salem at  the  feast  of  Penteoost.  This  obviou8ly  means 
the  Cyrenaica.  Similar  expres8ions  are  used  by  Dion 
Cassius  (A(j3vi7  ^  Ttpi  Kvp^vi7v,  liii,  12)  and  Josephus 
(rf  TTpbc  Kvprivfjv  AiPini,  Ant,  xvi,  6, 1).  See  Cyrenk. 
In  the  Old  Test.  it  is  the  rendering  sometimes  adopted 

of  tS^IB  (Jer.  xlvi,  9;  Ezek.  xxx,  5;  xxxviii,  5),  else- 
where rendered  Phut  (Gen,  x,  6 ;  Ezek.  xxvii,  10). 

Libya  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  peopled  by,  and 
to  have  denved  its  name  from,  the  Lehabim  or  Lubim 
(Gen.  X,  13 ;  Nab.  iii,  9 ;  see  Gesenius,  Monum,  Pkan.  p. 
211;  comp.  Michaelis,  SpiciU  i,  262  8q. ;  Tater,  Comment, 
i,  132).  These.  its  earUest  inhabitants,  appear,  in  the 
time  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  have  consisted  of  wan- 
dering  trib^  who  were  sometimes  in  alUance  with 
Egypt  (compare  Herod,  iv,  159),  and  at  otheis  with  the 
Ethiopians,  as  they  are  said  to  have  assisted  both  Shi- 
shak,  king  of  Egypt,  and  Zerah  the  Ethiopian  in  their 
exp€ditions  against  Judsea  (2  Chroń,  xii,  4;  xiv,  8;  xvi, 
9).  In  the  time  of  Cambyses  they  appear  to  have 
formed  part  of  the  Persian  empire  (Herod,  iii,  13),  and 
Libyans  formed  part  of  the  immense  army  of  Xerxe8 
(Herod,  vii,  71,  86).  They  are  mentioned  by  Daniel 
(xi,  43)  in  connection  with  the  Ethiopians  and  Cushites. 
"  They  were  eventually  subdued  by  the  Carthaginians ; 
and  it  was  the  policy  of  that  people  to  bring  the  nomadę 
tribes  of  Northern  Airica  which  they  mastered  into  the 
condition  of  cultivators,  that  by  the  produoe  of  their  in- 
dustry  they  might  be  able  to  raise  and  maintain  the 
numerous  armies  with  which  they  madę  their  foreign 
conquests.  But  Ilerodotus  assures  us  that  nonę  of  the 
Libyans  beyond  the  Carthaginian  terńtoiy  were  tillers 
of  the  ground  (Herod,  iv,  186, 187  j  compare  Polybius,  i, 
161, 167, 168, 177.  ed.  Schweighaeuser).  Since  the  time 
of  the  Carthaginian  supremacy,  Uie  country,  with  the 
rest  of  the  East,  bas  succesBively  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Saraoens,  and  Turks"  (Kitto). 
See  Africa. 

Łib'yaii  (only  in  the  plnr.),  the  rendering  adopted 
in  the  A.  V.  of  two  Heb.  names,  0*^29^  (L«56im',  Sept 
Ai/3v«c),  Dan.  m»43  (elsewhere  writtenD'łą!|V, "LuKm,'' 
2  Chroń,  xii,  3;  xvi,  8;  Nah.  iii,  9;  prob.  i.  q.  CJ'^2«7^, 
"Le6a5ftV  Gen.  x,  13;  1  Chroń,  i,  11)  and  on&  (Put, 
Jer.  xlvi,  9;  Sept.  Aifivtc\  elsewhere  rendered  '*  lib- 
ya," £zek.xxz,6;  xxxviu,5;  "Phat,"or«Put">  See 
Libya. 

Iiice  CfSf  ken,  perh.  from  133,  to  nip ;  only  once  in  the ' 
sing.  used  coIlectively,  Isa.  U.  6,  and  there  doubtfid,  where 
the  Sept,yulg.,  and  EngLYers.  confound  with  ^S,  so, 
and  render  rayrOf  hcBC,  ^  in  like  manner ;"  elsewhere 
phiral,  D*^33,  £xod.  viii,  16, 17,  18 ;  Psa.  cv,  81 ;  Sept. 
oKuifec,  ver.  17  mań^f  v.  r.  fmnmc ;  Yulg.  tcimpik«$,  in 
Psa.  dtd/ea;  also  the  cognate  sing.  ooUective  DSS,  H»- 
nam^  Exod.  viii,  17, 18,  Sept.  and  Yulg.  ffinn^ic,  scim- 
phei)^  the  name  of  the  creature  employed  in  the  third 
plague  upon  Egypt,  miraculously  produoed  from  the  dust 
of  the  land.  Its  exact  nature  has  been  much  disputed. 
Dr.  A.  Ciarkę  has  inferred,  from  the  words  ^  in  man  and 
in  beast,"  that  it  was  the  €uxirtti  scmguisuffut,  or  **  tick^ 
(Comment.  on  Exod,  viii,  16) .  Michaelis  remarks  (Suppł, 
ad  Lex,  1174)  that  if  it  be  a  Hebrew  word  for  lice  it  is 
strange  that  it  should  have  disappeared  from  the  cog- 
nate tongues,  the  Aramaic,  Samaritan,  and  Ethiopic. 
The  rendering  of  the  Sept  seems  highly  valnable  when 
it  is  considered  that  it  was  given  by  leamed  Jews  resi- 
dent  in  Egypt,  that  it  occurs  in  the  most  ancient  and 
best  executed  portion  of  that  yersion,  and  that  it  can  be 
elncidated  by  the  writings  of  ancient  Greek  naturalists, 
etc    Thus  Aristotle,  who  was  nearly  oontemporary  with 
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Łhe  Sept  tranalaŁon  of  £xodu8,  mentiona  the  rvtirec 
(the  trKvi^c  of  the  SepL)  among  insects  able  to  disŁin- 
guish  Łhe  smcll  of  honey  {Uist.  AnimaL  iv,  8),  and  refera 
to  species  of  birds  which  he  calla  anniro^dya,  that  Uve 
by  hunting  aKPtirtę  (viii,  6).    His  pupil  Theophrastiu 
says,  '*  The  Kvivic  are  born  in  certain  treea,  as  the  oak, 
the  fig-tree,  and  they  seem  to  subsist  upon  the  sweet 
moisture  which  is  coUected  under  the  bark.    They  are 
also  produced  on  some  yegetables"  (Hist  PlanL  iv,  17, 
and  ii,  ult).    This  description  applies  to  aphides,  or  rath- 
er  to  the  yańous  species  of  ^  gall-flies"  {Cynips,  Linn.)* 
Hesychius,  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  centnry,  ex- 
plains  aKvi\l/  as  **a  green  foor-winged  creatuie,"  and 
ąuotes  Phiynichus  aa  applying  the  name  to  a  sordid 
wretch,  and  adds,  "From  the  little  creature  among  trees, 
which  speedily  devours  them."     Philo  (A.D.  40)  and 
Origen,  in  the  second  century,  who  both  lived  in  Egypt, 
descńbe  it  in  tenns  suitable  to  the  gnat  or  ino6quito 
(Philo,  Vita  Mońs,  i,  97, 2,  ed.  Mangey ;  Origen,  Homilia 
tertia  in  Exod,),  as  does  also  Augustine  in  the  third  or 
fourth  ccntury  {De  Corwemenłia,  etc.).     But  Theodoret, 
in  the  same  age,  distinguishes  between  trinninc  and  ku- 
Via7ric  (Vita  Jaeobi)»     Suidas  (A.D.  1100)  says  OKPiy^i, 
"  resembling  gnats,*'  and  adds,  "  a  little  creature  that 
eats  wood."    These  Christiain  fathers,  however,  give  no 
authority  for  their  expIanation8,  and  Bochart  remarks 
that  they  seem  to  be  speaking  of  gnats  under  the  name 
enniTię,  which  word,  he  conjectures,  biased  them  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  Hebrew.    Schleusner  adds  {Glos- 
Kma  in  Octateuch)  anii^ec, "  less  than  gnats,"  and  (Lear. 
CyrUli,  MS.  Brem.), "  yery  smali  creatures  like  g^ts." 
From  this  concurrence  of  testimony  it  would  appear  that 
not  lice,  but  some  species  of  gnats,  is  the  proper  render- 
ing, though  the  andcnts,  no  doubt,  included  other  spe- 
cies of  insects  under  the  name.    Mr.  Bryant,  however, 
gives  a  curious  tum  to  the  eyidence  derived  from  ancient 
naturalists.     He  quotes  Theophrastus,  and  admits  that 
a  Greek  must  be  the  best  judge  of  the  meaning  of  the 
Greek  word,  but  urges  that  the  Sept.  translators  con- 
cealed  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word,  which  he  la- 
bors  to  prove  is  lice,  for  fear  of  offending  the  Ptolemies, 
under  whose  inspection  they  translated,  and  the  £gyp- 
tians  in  generał,  whose  detestation  of  lice  was  as  ancient 
as  the  time  of  Herodotus  (ii,  37)  (but  who  includes  "  any 
other  foul  creature"),  and  whose  disgust,  he  thinks,  would 
have  been  too  much  excited  by  reading  that  their  na- 
tion  once  swarmed  with  those  creatures  through  the  in- 
Btrumentality  of  the  senrants  of  the  God  of  the  Jews 
{Plaffues  of  Egypt,  Lond.  1794,  p.  56,  etc).     This  suspi- 
cion,  if  admitted,  upsets  all  the  previou8  reasoning.    But 
•  plague  of  lice,  upon  Bryant's  own  principles,  oould  not 
have  been  morę  offensiye  to  the  Egyptians  than  the 
plague  on  the  River  Nile,  the  frogs,  etc,  which  the  Sept. 
translators  have  not  mitigated.    Might  it  not  be  sug- 
gcsted  with  equal  probability  that  the  Jews  in  later 
ages  had  been  led  to  interpret  the  word  lice  as  being 
peculiarly  humiliating  to  the  Egyptians  (see  Joeephus, 
ii,  14, 3,  who,  howeyer,  makes  the  Egyptians  to  be  afflict- 
ed  mtlkphtkiruuis),    The  rendering  of  the  Yulg.  affords 
us  no  assistance,  bdng  eyidently  formed  from  that  of  the 
Sept.,  and  not  being  illustrated  by  any  Roman  natural- 
ist,  but  found  only  in  Christian  Latin  writers  (see  Fac- 
ciolati,  8.  y.).    The  other  ancient  yersions,  etc,  are  of  no 
yalue  in  this  inquiry.     They  adopt  the  popular  notion 
of  the  times,  and  Bochart*s  reasonings  upon  them  in- 
yolve,  as  KoeenmUller  (apud  Bochart)  justly  complains, 
many  unsafe  permutations  of  letters.    If,  then,  the  Sept. 
be  discarded,  we  are  depriyed  of  the  highest  aouice  of 
Information.     Bochart*s  reasoning  upon  the  form  of  the 
word  {Hieroz,  iii,  518)  is  unsound,  as,  indeed,  that  of  all 
othera  who  haye  relied  upon  etymology  to  fumish  a  elew 
to  the  insect  intended.     It  is  strange  that  it  did  not  oc- 
cur  to  Bochart  that  if  the  plague  had  been  lice  it  would 
have  been  easily  imitated  by  the  magicians,  which  was 
attempted  by  them,  but  in  vain  (Exod.  yiii,  18).    Nor 
is  the  objection  yalid  that  if  this  plague  were  gnats,  etc, 
the  plague  of  flies  would  be  anticipated,  since  the  latter 


most  likely  consisted  of  one  particular  speciea  haying  a 
different  destination  [see  Fly],  whereas  this  may  haye 
consisted  not  only  of  mo8qttitoes  or  gnats,  but  of  some 
other  species  which  also  attack  domestic  cattle,  as  the 
cutrut,  or  tabamu,  or  zimb  (Bruce,  TrateU,  ii,  316. 6vo), 
on  which  suppoation  these  two  plagues  would  be  suf- 
ficiently  distincU     See  Plaguks  of  Egypt.     But, 
since  mosquitoea,  gnats,  etc,  have  eyer  been  one  of 
the  eyils  of  Egypt,  tbere  must  haye  been  some  peculiar- 
ity  attending  them  on  this  occasion  which  proyed  the 
plague  to  be  "  the  finger  of  God."    From  the  next  chap- 
ter,  yer.  31,  it  appears  that  the  fiax  and  the  barley  were 
smitten  by  the  hail ;  that  the  former  w^as  beginning  to 
grow,  and  that  the  latter  was  in  the  ear,  which,  acoord- 
ing  to  Shaw,  takes  place  in  Egypt  in  March.     Henoe 
the  kitmim  would  be  sent  about  February,  L  e.  before  the 
inciease  of  the  Nile,  which  takes  place  at  the  end  of 
May  or  beginning  of  June.     Since,  then,  the  innumer- 
able  swarms  of  mo8quitoes,  gnats,  etc,  which  eyeiy  year 
affect  the  Egyptians,  come,  aocording  to  Hasseląuist,  at 
the  increase  of  the  Nile,  the  appeanmcc  of  them  in  Feb- 
niary  would  be  as  much  a  yariation  of  the  course  of  na- 
turę as  the  appcarance  of  the  astrus  in  January  would 
be  in  England.    They  were  also  probably  numerous  and 
fierce  beyond  example  on  this  occasion,  and,  as  the  Egyp- 
tians would  be  utterly  unprepared  for  them  (for  it  seeme 
that  this  plague  was  not  announced),  the  effects  woukl 
be  signaUy  distressing.     Bochart  adducee  instances  in 
which  both  mankiud  and  cattle,  and  eyen  wild  beasta, 
haye  been  driyen  by  gnats  from  their  localities.    It  may 
be  added  that  the  proper  Greek  name  for  the  gnat  is 
kfinic,  and  that  probably  the  word  Kwywyj/,  which  mnch 
resembles  Kyiyj/,  is  appropriate  to  the  roosquito.     Uar- 
douin  obseryes  that  the  Kftirec  of  Aristotle  are  not  the 
ifitridtc,  which  latter  is  by  Pliny  alwa3rs  rendered  cuHees, 
a  word  which  he  employs  with  great  latitade.     See 
Gnat.     For  a  description  of  the  erils  inflicted  by  these 
insects  upon  man,  see  Kirby  and  Spenoe,  Introduction  to 
Entomology,  Lond.  1828,  i,  115,  etc. ;  and  for  the  annoy- 
ance  they  cause  in  Egypt,  Maillet,  Descript,  de  FEgypte 
par  TAbbe  Mascrier  (Paris,  1755),  xc,  37 ;  Forskal,  Deser, 
AmmaL  p.  85.     Michaelis  proposed  an  kiąuiry  into  the 
meaning  of  the  word  amii^ic  to  the  Societe  des  Savants, 
with  a  fuli  description  of  the  ąualities  ascribed  to  them 
by  Philo, Origen,  and  Augustine  {Recueil,  etc  Amst.  1744). 
Niebuhr  inquired  after  it  of  the  Greek  patriarcb,  and 
also  of  the  metropolitan  at  Cairo,  who  thought  it  to  be 
a  species  of  gnat  found  in  great  ąuantities  in  the  gar- 
dens  there,  and  whose  bite  was  cxtreme]y  painful.    A 
merchant  who  was  present  at  the  inquiry  called  it  duboSy- 
el-keb,  or  the  dog-Jły  {Description  de  CA  rabie,  PTef.  p.  39, 
40).    Besides  the  references  already  madę,  see  Roeen- 
mUller,  Scholia  in  Exod, ;  Michaelis,  SuppL  ad  Lex,  /7e- 
braic,  1203  sq. ;  Oedmann,  Vemu  Samml,  av»  der  A^a- 
turkunde,  i,  6, 74-91 ;  Bakeiua,Annotat.  in  Et.  M.  ii,  1090; 
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Haienberg,  Obserr.  Crit,  de  Tfuecłiś  jEfftfpł^  iąfettanłibutf 
in  MisceU,  lAps,  Nov,  u,  4, 617-20 ;  Geddes,  Crił.  Rem,  on 
Exod.  viii,  17 ;  Montanusy  Criiic  Sac,  on  £xod.  yiii,  12 ; 
Kitto,  Daily  Bibie  lUtut,  ad  loc. ;  Bochart,  Hieroz,  ii,  672. 
— Kitto.    See  Gnat. 

**  The  adrocates  of  the  otber  tbeoiy,  that  lice  are  the 
animaJs  meant  by  łtimtm,  and  not  gnatSt  base  tbeir  ar- 
gumenta  upon  tbeae  facto :  (i)  becauae  the  kkmim  sprang 
fiom  the  dust,  wbereas  gnata  oome  from  tbc  waten ;  (2) 
becauae  ffnais,  tbmigh  tbey  may  greatly  irritate  men 
and  beasta,  cannot  properly  be  aaid  to  be  ^  in'  them ;  (8) 
becauae  their  name  ia  derired  from  a  root  (1^3)  whicb 
aignifiea  to  'eatablish/  or  to  '(ix,'  wbich  cannot  be  aaid 
of  gnais ;  (4)  becauae,  if  gnata  are  intended,  tben  the 
fonrth  plagiie  of  fliea  would  be  undoly  anticipated ;  (5) 
becauae  the  Talmudiato  use  the  word  kiimah  in  the  ain- 
gnlar  number  to  mean  a  louae ;  aa  it  ia  aaid  (SKab.  Kir, 
107,  b),  *Aa  ia  the  man  who  alaya  a  camel  on  the  Sab- 
bath,  ao  ia  he  who  alaya  a  touse  on  the  Sabbath'" 
(Smith).  **  The  entomologiata,  Kirby  and  Spence,  place 
theae  minutę  but  diaguating  inaecta  in  the  yery  front 
rank  of  those  which  inflict  direct  injury  upon  man.  A 
terrible  liat  of  example8  they  haye  collected  of  the  rav- 
agea  of  thia  and  cloaely  aUied  paraaitic  peata.  They 
remark  that, '  for  the  quelling  of  human  pride,  and  to 
pall  down  the  high  conceita  of  mortal  man,  thia  moat 
loathaome  of  all  maladiea,  or  one  eąually  disguating,  haa 
been  the  inheritanoe  of  the  rich,  the  wiae,  the  noble,  and 
the  mighty ;  and  in  the  liat  of  thoae  that  have  fallen 
Tictima  to  it,  you  will  find  poeto,  philoaophera,  prelatea, 
princea,  kingą,  and  emperora.  It  aeema  morę  particu- 
laily  to  have  been  a  judgment  of  God  upon  oppreaaion 
and  ^ranny,  whether  civil  or  religioua.  Thua  the  in- 
homan  Pheretima  mentioned  by  Herodotua,  Antiochua 
Epipbanea,  the  dictator  Sylla,  the  two  Heroda,  the  em- 
peror  Maximin,  and,  not  to  mention  morę,  the  peraecu- 
tor  of  the  Proteatanta,  Philip  the  Second,  were  carried 
off  by  it*  (JnŁrod,  to  £ntomoL  voL  iv).  The  Egyptian 
plague  may  havc  been  aomewhat  like  tńai  dreadful  dia- 
eaae  common  in  Poland,  and  known  aa  plica  PohmeOf 
in  which  the  hair  becomea  matted  together  in  the  moat 
diaguating  manner,  and  ia  infeated  with  swarma  of  ver- 
min.  Each  hair  ia  highly  aenaitiye,  bleeda  at  the  root 
on  the  leaat  yiolence,  and  if  but  alightly  pulled  feela  ex- 
ąuińte  pain.  Lafontaine,  whom  Hermann  calla  a  very 
exact  deacriber,  affirma  that  milliona  of  lice  appear  on 
the  wretched  patient  on  the  third  day  of  thia  diaeaae 
(Ifina.  ApteroL  p.  78).  Theae  inaecto  form  the  order 
Anoplura  of  Leach,  and  Paratita  of  Latreille.  Moat 
mammalia,  if  not  all,  and  probably  all  birda,  are  infeated 
by  them ;  each  beaat  and  bird,  aa  ia  atated,  having  ito 
own  proper  apeciea  of  louae,  and  aometimca  two  or  morę. 
Three  diBtinct  apeciea  make  the  human  body  their 
abode"  (Fairbaim).    See  Iksect. 

LicenBe,  the  name  given  to  the  liberty  and  irar- 
ToM  topreach, 

(1.)  In  the  Preabyterian  Church  it  ia  regularly  con- 
ferred  by  the  Preaby  tery  on  thoae  who  have  paaaed  aat- 
iafiKtortly  through  the  preecribed  curriculum  of  atudy. 
When  a  atudent  haa  fully  completed  his  courae  of  atudy 
at  the  theological  hall,  he  i^  taken  on  triala  for  licenae  by 
the  PreabjTtery  to  which  he  belonga.  Theae  triala  oonalat 
of  an  examination  on  the  different  aubjecto  taught  in  the 
theological  hall,  hia  peraonal  religion,  and  hia  motivea 
for  aeeking  to  enter  the  miniaterial  oihce.  He  alao  de- 
liyera  a  lecture  on  a  paaaage  of  Scripture,  a  homily,  an 
eserciae  and  additiona,  a  popular  aermon,  and  an  exe- 
geaia;  and,  laatly,  he  ia  examined  on  Church  Hiatory, 
Uebrew  and  Greek,  and  on  divinity  generally.  It  ia 
the  duty  of  the  preabytery  to  criticiae  each  of  theae  by 
itaeU^  and  auatain  or  reject  it  aeparately,  aa  a  part  of 
the  aeriea  of  triala,  and  then,  when  the  triala  are  com- 
pUted,  to  pasa  a  judgment  on  the  whole  by  a  regular 
vote.  If  the  triala  are  auatained,  the  candidate  ia  re- 
ąuired  to  answer  the  que8tiona  in  the  formuła,  and, 
after  pnyer,  ia  licenaed  and  authorized  to  preach  the 
Goepel  of  Chriat,  and  ezerciae  hia  gifts  aa  a  probationer 


for  the  holy  miniatry,  of  which  licenae  a  regular  certifi- 
cate  ia  given  if  required.  He  ia  aimply  a  laymau  or  lay 
candidate  for  the  clerical  offioe,  preaching,  but  not  dia- 
penaing  the  aacramente.     See  Ordination. 

(2.)  In  the  Methodiat  churchea  it  ia  oonferred  on  lay- 
men  who  are  belicved  to  be  competent  for  thia  office, 
and  it  ia  from  peraona  thua  brought  into  the  miniatry 
[aee  Lay  Freachimo]  that  the  Church  ia  aupplied  with 
mimatera.    See  Locai.  Pkeachers  ;  Licbntiate. 

.  (3.)  In  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Proteatant 
Epiacopal  Church  of  the  United  Sutes  the  word  licenae 
ia  uaed  to  deaignate  the  grant  giren  by  the  bishop  to  a 
candidate  for  ordera,  authorizing  him  to  read  aeryicea 
and  aermona  in  a  church  in  the  abaence  of  a  miniater; 
alao  the  liberty  to  preach,  which  the  biahop  may  givo 
to  thoae  who  have  been  ordained  deacona  if  he  judge 
them  to  be  qualified.  See  the  Ordering  of  Deacona  in 
the  Prayer-book,  where  the  biahop  aaya  to  thoae  he  ia 
ordaining,  "Take  thou  the  authority  to  read  the  Goapel 
in  the  Church  of  God,  and  to  preach  the  aame,  if  thou 
be  thereto  licenaed  by  the  bishop  himaelf.*' 

See  Staunton*8  Ecdetkutieal  Dictionary,  a.  y. ;  Eadie, 
Ecckgitittkal  Dictionary^  a.  y.    See  Preaching. 

Łicentiate  (from  Lat.  liceif  it  ia  lawful),  one  of  the 
four  ancient  uniyeraity  degreea.  It  ia  no  longer  in  uae 
in  England,  exoept  at  Cambridge  aa  a  degree  of  medi- 
cine.  In  France  and  Germany,  however,  where  it  ia 
more  generał,  a  licendate  ia  a  peraon  who,  haying  un- 
dergone  the  preacribed  examination,  haa  receiyed  per- 
miaaion  to  delivcr  lecturea  in  the  uniyeraity.  When  the 
degree  ia  giyen  aa  an  honor,  it  ia  intermediate  between 
Bachehr  ofAris  and  Doctor. 

ŁICENTIATE  ia  a  person  authorized  by  the  Church 
authoritiea  to  preach,  and  who  thua  becomea  eligible  to 
a  paatoral  charge.     See  License. 

ŁiclniuB.    See  Constantine  tiis  Great. 

Łichtenberg,  Johann  Conrad,  a  German  theo- 
logian,  waa  bom  at  Darmatadt  Dec  9, 1689.  In  1707  he 
entered  the  Uniyeraity  of  Giesaen,  and  then  attended 
auccesaiyely  thoae  of  Jena,  Leipaic,  and  Halle ;  in  the 
latter  he  finiahod  hia  academical  courae  in  1711.  Soon 
after  he  accepted  a  cali  aa  yicar  to  Ncun-Kirchen,  in 
the  grand-duchy  of  Hease ;  in  171G  he  became  paator 
of  the  aame  place;  in  1719,  paator  of  Upper  Ramatadt; 
in  1733,  metropolitan  of  the  dioceae  of  the  bailiwick 
Łichtenberg;  in  1745,  town  paator  at  Darmatadt,  and 
examiner  ofteachera;  and  in  1749,  auperintendent.  He 
died  July  17, 1751.  Hia  knowledge  waa  extenBiye|  em- 
bracing  not  only  theology,  but  alao  mathematica  and 
phyaica.  Aatronomical  atudiea,  eapecially,  had  a  laating 
intereat  for  him ;  the  latter  he  knew  akilfully  how  to 
weaye  into  hia  aermona  in  a  aimple  and  popular  manner, 
thua  captiyating  the  attention  of  the  audicnce.  He 
contributed  largely  to  Church  muaic  The  yarioua 
booka  which  he  compoaed  are  all  of  an  aacetical  charac- 
ter;  we  only  mention  Texte  zur  Kirchemruuik  (Darmat. 
1719, 1720,  8yo) ;  Ermuntemde  Stimmen  au8  Zioń  (ibid. 
1722,  8yo) ;  GeittUche  Betrachtungen  uber  getouse  in  den 
ErangelOs  enthaUene  Afaterien  (ibid.  1721,  8yo).  —  Dór- 
ing,  Gelekrte  TheoL  DeutsckkmdSi  ii,  296  aą. 

Łidbir.    See  Lo-debar. 

Łie  (prop.  3t3,  >l/tvSoc),  an  intentional  yiolation  of 
truth.  In  Scripture  we  find  the  word  uaed  to  deaignate 
all  the  waya  in  which  mankind  deniea  or  altera  truth  in 
word  or  deed,  aa  alao  eyil  in  generaL  In  generał  the 
good  ia  in  it  deaignated  aa  the  truth,  e>ńl  aa  ito  opposite, 
or  lie,  and  conaeąuently  the  deyil  (being  the  contrary 
to  God)  aa  the  father  of  liea,  and  liara  or  impioua  per- 
aona  aa  children  of  the  deyil.  Hence  the  Scripturea 
moat  expre8aly  condemn  liea  (John  yiii,  44 ;  1  Tim.  i,  9, 
10;  Rey.  xxi,  27 ;  xxii,  15).  When,  in  Rom.  iii,  4,  it  ia 
aaid  that  all  men  are  liara,  it  ia  aynonymoua  with  aay- 
ing  that  all  are  bad.  The  Bibie  nowhere  admito  of  per- 
mitted,  praiaeworthy,  or  pious  liea,  yet  it  recommenda 
not  to  proclaim  the  truth  when  ito  proclamation  might 
proye  injurioua.    Hence  Chiiat  commanda  (Matt  yii,  6) 
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not  to  present  the  tnith  of  the  Gospel  to  those  wbo  are 
uDworthy  when  he  reoommendB, "  Give  not  that  wbich 
is  holy  unto  the  dogs,  neither  cast  ye  yonr  pearb  beforo 
Bwine."    In  John  xvi|  12  we  see  that  he  could  not  tell 
his  disdples  all  that  he  would  have  wished  to  tell  them 
on  aooount  of  their  weakneas.    He  did  not  answer  the 
inquiiie8  of  Pilate  (John  xix,  9),  nor  of  Caiaphas  (MatL 
zxvi,  63).    But  we  nowheie  find  that  either  in  leyity, 
or  to  do  others  good,  or  to  glorify  God,  Christ  eyer  spoke 
an  untnith.    Peter,  on  the  contraiy,  denied  both  Christ 
by  woid  in  the  moment  of  danger  (Matt  xxvi,  69  8q. ; 
Mark  xiv,  66  sq. ;  Lukę  xxii,  56  sq. ;  John  xviii,  17  8q.) 
and  the  evangelical  tmth  by  his  actions  (Gal  ii,  12, 14). 
But  Paul,  in  Acts  xxiii,  5,  madę  use  of  an  implication 
to  elear  himself,  or,  at  any  ratę,  concealed  part  of  the 
tzuth  in  order  to  create  dissenaion  between  the  Phari- 
sees  and  the  Sadducees,  and  thns  8ave  himself.    Strict 
tnithfiilness  reąuires  that  we  shoold  never  alter  the 
truth,  either  in  words  or  acdons,  so  as  to  deceive  others, 
whether  it  be  for  pleasure,  or  to  benefit  others  or  our- 
aelyes,  or  even  for  the  best  canse.    Yet,  although  there 
can,  absolutely  considered,  be  no  injurious  truth,  it  is 
not  expedient  to  tell  all  truth  to  those  who  Me  not  able 
to  receive  or  oomprehend  it.    Thus  evil  might  result 
fiom  telling  everything  to  children,  fools,  mischief- 
makers,  spiea,  etc    But  this  does  not  imply  that  we 
may  tell  them  that  wbich  ia  not  tnie,  only  that  we  aie 
to  remain  silent  when  we  perceive  that  the  truth  would 
be  useless,  or  might  result  in  inflicting  injury  on  our- 
8elves  or  others.    This,  of  couise,  does  not  apply  to  per- 
Jory,  as  this  is  po6itive  lying,  and  indeed,  by  its  calling 
on  God,  becomes  diabolical  lying,  the  Father  of  tzuth 
being  invoked  to  oonfirm  a  lie,  and  the  highest  attribute 
of  man,  his  consdousness  of  God,  is  madę  use  of  to  de- 
oeive  others,  and  to  gain  an  advantage.     See  Oath. 
But  there  are  varieties  of  untruthfulness  wbich  do  not 
belong  to  the  domain  of  ethics,  but  to  aesthetics.     Such 
are  parables,  jests  in  word  or  dccd,  tales  and  fables,  the 
usoal  formulas  of  politeness,  mimiery  iif'rróxpunc\  etc., 
which  are  not  calculated  to  deceive.    But  the  festhetic 
untruthfulness  or  suppresaion  of  the  truth  can  also  be 
abused.     In  morals,  however,  all  depends  on  the  im- 
provement  of  conscience,  and  a  correct,  firm  conscious- 
ness  of  God*s  presence  and  knowledge.    These  cannot 
be  obtained  by  merę  commandments  or  morał  formulas, 
but  by  strengthening  the  morał  sense,  fordfying  the 
will  —  in  fact,  by  awakening  and  strengthening  the 
morał  power.    Morality  is  an  inner  life ;  those  only  can 
be  called  liars  who  wilfully  oppose  the  truth  by  word 
or  deed,  or  by  conscious  untruthfulness  seek  to  lead 
others  into  error  or  sin ;  in  short,  to  injure  them  physi- 
cally  or  spiritually.     As  regards  so-called  "  necessary" 
lies,  they  also  are  condemued  by  the  God  of  all  truth ; 
nor  even  in  this  world  of  imperfection,  where  there  are 
80  many  ingenious  iłłusions,  is  there  any  just  occasion 
for  their  use.    That  truthfulness  is  a  limited  du^  must 
necessarily  be  ooncedcd,  sinoe  the  non-€xpre8sion  of  the 
truth  is  in  itself  a  limitation  of  it     The  Bibie  men- 
tions  instances  of  lies  in  good  men,  but  without  approv- 
ing  them,  as  that  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xii,  12;  xx,  2), 
Isaac  (Gen.  xxvi),  Jacob  (Gen.  xxvii),  the  Hcbrcw  mid- 
wives  (Exod.  i,  15-19),  Michał  (1  Sam.  xix,  14  sq.),  Da- 
yid  (1  Sam.  xx),  etc— Krehl,  NeuksL  Wórierbuch. 

There  are  various  Idnds  of  lies.  1.  The  pemicious 
lie,  uttered  for  the  hurt  or  diBadvantage  of  our  neighbor. 
2.  The  officions  lie,  uttered  for  our  own  or  our  neigh- 
bor's  advantagc  3.  The  ludicrous  and  jocose  lie,  utter- 
ed by  way  of  jest,  and  only  for  mirth's  sake  in  comroon 
oonver8e.  4.  nous  frauds,  as  they  are  improperly  call- 
ed, pretended  inspirations,  foiged  books,  counterfeit  mir- 
acles,  are  species  of  lies.  5.  Lies  of  the  conduct,  for  a 
lie  may  be  told  in  gestures  as  well  as  in  words;  as 
when  a  tradesman  shuts  up  his  windows  to  ioduce  his 
creditors  to  bełieve  that  he  is  abroad.  6.  Lies  of  omis- 
sion,  as  when  an  author  wilfully  omits  what  ought  to  be 
rełated ;  and  may  we  not  add,  7.  Tliat  all  equivocation 
•nH  mental  lesenration  come  under  the  guilt  of  lying? 


The  evil  and  injustioe  of  lying  appear,  1.  From  iti 
being  a  breach  of  the  natural  and  univer8al  right  of 
mankind  to  truth  in  the  intercoorse  of  speech.  2.  Fram 
its  being  a  yiolation  of  God*s  sacied  law  (PhiL  iv,  8; 
Lev.  xix,  11 ;  CoL  iii,  9).  8.  The  &calty  of  speech  was 
bestowed  as  an  instrument  of  knowledge,  not  of  deoeit; 
to  oommunicate  our  thoughts,  not  to  hide  them.  4.  It 
is  esteemed  a  reproach  of  so  heinous  and  hateful  a  mt- 
tore  for  a  man  to  be  called  a  liar  that  sometimes  the  life 
and  blood  of  the  slanderer  have  paid  for  it.  5.  It  has  a 
tendency  to  dissolve  all  society,  and  to  indispoee  the 
mind  to  religious  impressions.  6.  The  punishment  of  it 
is  veiy  severe .  the  loss  of  credit,  the  hatred  of  thoee 
whom  we  have  deceived,  ai&d  an  etemał  separation  from 
God  in  the  world  to  oome  (Rev.  xxi,  8;  xxii,  15;  Pia. 
ci,  7).  See  Grove*s  Morał  Philoa,  voL  i,  eh.  xi ;  Paley^s 
Morał  Philos,  vol.  i,  eh.  xv ;  Doddridge's  Lecł.  led  68; 
Watts's  SermonSf  voL  i,  serm.  22 ;  £vans's  Serm.  voL  ii, 
serm.  13;  South'8  Serm,  voL  i,  serm.  12;  Dr.  Lamonfs 
Serm,  voL  i,  serm.  11  and  12. — Buck,  Tkeolog.  Dkt,  s.  v. 
See  Tbuth. 

Iiiebknecht,  Johann  GaoRO,  a  German  theolo- 
gian,  was  born  at  Wasungen  April  28,  1679.    In  1699 
he  entered  the  Umver8ity  of  Jena.    Besides  pursuing 
the  common  course,  he  was  led  by  Dr.  Danz  into  a  thor- 
ough  stttdy  of  the  Talmud  and  Babbinical  literatme. 
He  also  gave  especial  attention  to  the  science  of  mathe- 
matics.    On  the  latter  he  gave  lectores  afler  he  was 
graduated  A.M.  in  1703.    These  were  hlghly  appioved 
by  many  scbolars,  e.  g.  by  the  pliilosopher  Leibnitc, 
with  whom  he  corresponded.    His  devotion  to  mathe- 
matics,  however,  did  not  cause  him  to  neglect  his  tbeo- 
logical  stadies,  for  he  afterwards  lectured  with  socoess 
on  exege8is  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.    In  1706 
he  was  called  as  professor  of  matbematics  to  the  Uni- 
ver8ity  of  Halle,  but  was  obliged  to  decline  this,  as  well 
as  the  cali  of  tutor  to  two  prinoes,  in  1707,  becaoae  hia 
health  failed  him.    In  the  same  year,  however,  he  ao- 
cepted  a  cali  as  professor  of  matbematics  to  the  Uniyer- 
si^  of  Giessen.    In  1715  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Imperial  Leopold  Society,  and  in  1716  of  the  Royal 
Prussian  Society  of  Sciences.    In  1719  he  became  doc- 
tor of  divinity,  in  1721  professor  extraoidinaiy  of  theol- 
ogy,  and  in  1725  was  advanced  to  the  ordinary  or  fuli 
professorship ;  and  was  also  madę  aasessor  of  the  con8i»- 
toiy  and  superintendent  at  Giessen.    He  died  Sepu  17, 
1749.    Although  many  of  his  numerous  productions  are 
in  the  department  of  matbematics,  yet  his  dissertaticms 
on  exegesi8,  Church  history,  and  dogmatical  theology 
prove  him  to  have  been  a  profound,  acute,  and  investł- 
gating  theologisn.    Besides  his  contributions  to  the  Ac- 
ta JKrudiłorumj  we  mention  Progr.  perUecottale,  effutm 
SpirUua  S,  cariłaiia  immemorem  ^reiificem,  etc  (Gisse, 
1717,  4to) : — IHss.  hisL  theoŁ  de  eeangdiem  teritatia  tnie 
reformationem  m  ffauia  con/etnomłnu  (ibid.  1727, 4to): 
—  Von  dem  Tode  u.  desgen  emgdiiJdele  Biłterkeit  (ibid. 
1788,  8vo)  i^IHss.  theoL  de  Deo  ei  attribuiit  dńfimt,  w 
gua  Art,  I  A ug,  Conf,  etc  (ibid.  1786, 4to) : — A dKomni> 
Christi  anie  adscenńonem  m  cado$  nuUoy  IHu,  tkeoL  fua 
Sodnianorum  commenta,  etc  (ibid.  1737, 4to). — Doiing, 
Gekhrte  TheoL  Deutschiandt,  voL  ii,  s.  v. 

Iiientenant  (only  in  the  plur.  D**31B*^?cnM,  adk- 
aahdarpemm',  from  the  Sansciit  ktałrapOf  whenoe  the 
Greek  iĘarpdinjc,  and  finaUy  irarpdinfCf  a  aatrap,  see 
GóUing,  GeL  A  nz,  1889,  p.  805 ;  Lassen,  Zeiftchr.  fur  d, 
MorgenL  iii,  161 ;  Bockh,  Corpu*  Jnscr.  No.  2691,  c)  oc- 
curB  in  Esth.  iii,  12 ;  viii,  9 ;  ix,  8 ;  Ezra  viii,  88 ;  so  in 
the  Chald.  form  (rendered  *'  princes,"  Dan.  iii,  2,  3,  27 ; 
vi,  1-7)  a  tatrapy  i.  e.  govemor  or  viceroy  of  the  large 
provinces  among  the  andent  Persiana,  possessiug  boUi 
civil  and  military  power,  and  being  in  the  prorinces  the 
representatiyes  of  the  BOvereign,  whose  state  and  splen- 
dor they  also  rivalled  (see  Brisson,  De  regio  Pers,  prin' 
c^fOłUj  i,  §  168 ;  Heeren,  /deen,  i,  489  sq.).    See  Satrap. 

Life  (pmperly  *^n,  nsually  in  the  plur.  with  a  aing. 
meaning,  D*^^n ;  Gr.  ^a»)),  generally  of  phyaical  life  and 
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oditenoe,  sb  oppcMed  to  death  and  iioii-exi8teiice  (Gen. 
iv  7;  zxv,  7;  Lukę  xvi,  25;  Acta  XYii,  26;  1  Cor.  iii, 
22;  XT,  19 ;  UeU.  vii,  8;  James  iv,  14 ;  Rev.  xi,  11 ;  xvi, 
3).  See  LoNOBYiTY.  The  ancienU  generally  enter- 
tained  the  idea  tbat  the  vital  prindple  (which  they  ap- 
pear  to  have  denoted  by  the  term  ępirii,  in  distinction 
from  the  soiłl  itself,  oomp.  1  Thesa.  v,  23)  reńded  par^ 
Łicolarly  in  the  blood,  which,  od  that  acoount,  the  Jewe 
were  forbidden  to  nse  as  Ibod  (Lev.  xvii,  11).  See 
Blood.  Other  terma  occasionally  rendered  ^life"  in 
the  Scriptuiea  are  19D9  (ne^pkesh,  a  Iwinff  creatore),  Di*^ 
(yoM,  a  day,  L  e.  a  lifetime),  fiioc  (lifetime)f  wvivfjui 
{hrtaik,  L  e.  spirit),  ^^uyfl  (foul,  or  animating  prindple). 
The  term  life  is  also  used  morę  or  less  figuratively  in 
the  ff^owing-  acoeptations  in  Scripture :  (1.)  For  exist- 
cnce,life,  absolotely  and  withoat  end,  immortality  (Heb. 
vii,  16).  So  alao  **  tree  of  life,"  or  of  immortality,  which 
preserres  fiom  death  (Rev.  ii,  7;  xxii,  2. 14 ;  Gen.  ii,  9 ; 
iii,  22) ;  «  bread  of  life"  (John  vi,  85, 51);  "  way  of  life" 
(fta.  xvi,  11 ;  Acts  ii,  28) ;  "  water  of  life,"  i.  c.  living 
foontains  of  water,  perennial  (Rev.  vii,  17) ;  crown  of 
life,  the  reward  of  etemal  life  (James  i,  12;  ReY.  ii,  10). 
See  BooK ;  Bread  ;  Crown  ;  Fouktain  ;  Tree,  etc. 
(1)  The  manner  of  life,  conduct,  in  a  morał  reapect ; 
""newness  of  Ufe"  (Rom.  vi,  4) ;  « the  life  of  God,"  L  e. 
the  life  which  God  reąuires,  a  godly  Ufe  (Eph.  iv,  18 ;  2 
Ffet  i,  3).  (8.)  The  term  *<  H/eT  is  alao  used  for  spiritual 
life,  or  the  holiness  and  happiness  of  8alvation  procured 
by  the  SaYiotu^s  death.  In  this  sense,  U/e  or  etemal  Ufe 
is  the  aatithesis  of  (fea/&  or  condemnation,  life  is  the 
image  of  aU  good,  and  is  therefore  employed  to  expre9s 
U  (Deat.  xxx,  15 ;  John  ui,  16, 17, 18,  86 ;  v,  24, 89, 40 ; 
vi, 47;  viii,  51 ;  xi,  26;  Rom.  v,  12, 18;  1  John  v,  11)  ; 
dnUh  is  the  oonamnmation  of  evil,  and  so  it  is  freąaent- 
ly  nsed  as  a  stiong  expression  in  order  to  designate  ev- 
eiy  kind  of  evil,  whether  temporal  or  spiritual  (Jer.  xxi, 
8;  Eaek.  xviii,  28;  xxxiii,  11 ;  Rom.  i,  32;  vi,  21 ;  vii, 
5, 10, 13,  24;  John  vi,  50,  viii,  21).  (4.)  Life  is  also 
vaed  for  etemal  life,  L  e.  the  life  of  bliss  and  glory  in 
the  kingdom  of  €h>d  which  awaits  the  true  disciples  of 
Christ  (Hatt.  xix,  16, 17;  John  iii,  15;  1  Tim.  iv,  8; 
ActBv,20;  Rom.v,17;  1  Pet.iii,7;  2  Tim.  i,  1).  (5.) 
The  term  l^e  is  also  nsed  of  God  and  Christ  or  the 
Word,  as  the  absolute  sonrce  and  cauae  of  all  life  (John 
i,4;  V,  26,  39;  xi,  25;  xii,  50;  xiv,  6;  xvii,3;  CoLiii, 
4;  1  John  i,  1, 2 ;  v,  20).    See  Deatk. 

UFE  EYERLASTING.  See  Etebnał  Life;  Fu- 
TL7»  Life. 

Lift  (prop.  Kiss,  atfmi),  besides  having  the  generał 
sense  of  raising,  is  used  in  several  peculiar  phrases  in 
Scripture.  To  U/l  up  tke  Hakds  is,  among  the  Ori- 
entals,  a  oommon  part  of  the  ceremony  of  taking  an 
oath:  "I  have  lift  up  minę  hand  unto  the  Lord,"  says 
Abraham  (Gen.  xiv,  22);  *^  I  will  bring  you  into  the 
land  oonceming  which  Ililt  up  my  hand"  (£xod.  vi,  8), 
idiich  I  promised  with  an  oath.  To  lift  up  oni 9  hand 
ogaimti  any  one  is  to  attack  him,  to  fight  him  (2  Sam. 
xviii,  28 ;  1  Kinga  xi,  26).  To  li/l  up  one'i/ace  in  the 
presenoe  of  any  one  is  to  appear  boldly  in  his  presence 
(2  Sam.  ii,  22;*Ezra  ix,  6.  (See  also  Job  x,  15 ;  xi,  15.) 
To  lift  up  onit  hands,  eyes,  soul,  or  heart  wOo  the  Lord 
are  expressions  describing  the  sentiments  and  emotion 
of  oce  who  prays  eamestly  or  desires  a  thing  with  ar- 
doŁ — ^Calmet,  s.  v. 

Łifters  and  ANTILIFTERS,  a  name  given  about 
the  opening  of  the  18th  century  to  the  congregations  at 
KiBmaniock,  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  who,  according  to 
^  John  Sindair,  differed  on  the  paltry  ąuestion  wheth- 
er it  was  necessary  for  the  minister  to  lift  in  his  hand 
the  plate  of  bread  before  its  distribution  in  the  Lord^s 
Supper,  the  Lillers  holding  this  to  be  essential,  the 
others  regaiding  it  as  a  matter  of  no  moment.  They 
were  also  called  New  Lightt,  and  the  others  Old  LighU, 
terma  that  have  been  applied  in  other  cases  somewhat 
■loilar.—Gr^goiTe,  Hitt.  i,  61 ;  quoted  from  Sindair, 
Fbfnfer,ix,875^;  Williams,  iiefi^^  JTiicycA^.  s.  v. 


Ijlght  (propeily  *1*1M,  6r,  ^wc,  from  its  ihining)  is 
represented  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  immediate  residt 
and  oflśpring  of  a  divine  command  (Gen.  i,  3),  where 
doubtless  we  are  to  understand  a  rcappearance  of  the 
celestial  lumlnaries,  still  partially  obscured  by  the  haze 
that  settled  as  a  pall  over  the  grave  of  naturę  at  some 
tremendous  cataclysm  which  well-nigh  reduced  the 
globe  to  its  pristine  chaos,  rather  than  their  actual  for- 
mation,although  they  are  subseąuently  introduced  (Gen. 
i,  14  8q.).  In  consequence  of  the  intcnse  brilliancy  and 
beneficial  influence  of  light  in  an  Eastern  climate,  it 
eańly  and  naturally  became,  with  Ońentals,  a  repre- 
sentative  of  the  highest  human  good.  From  this  idea 
the  transition  was  an  easy  one,  in  corrupt  and  supersti- 
tioos  minds,  to  deify  the  great  sources  of  light  See 
Sus ;  MooN.  When  **  Eastern  nations  behdd  the  sun 
shining  in  his  strength,  or  the  moon  walking  in  her 
iMightncss,  their  hearts  were  secretly  enticed,  and  their 
mouth  kissed  their  hand  in  token  of  adoration  (Job 
xxxi,  26,  27).  See  Adoration.  This  *iniquity*  the 
Hebrews  not  only  avoided,  but  when  they  conJsidered 
the  heavens  they  recognised  the  work  of  God'8  fingers, 
and  leamt  a  lesson  of  humility  as  well  as  of  reveTence 
(Psa.  viii,  3  sq.).  On  the  contrary,  the  entire  residue 
of  the  East,  with  scarcely  any  excepŁion,  worshipped 
the  sun  and  the  light,  primarily,  perhaps,  as  symbols  of 
divine  power  and  goodness,  but,  in  a  morę  degenerato 
State,  as  themselves  divine ;  whence,  in  conjunction  with 
darkness,  the  negation  of  light,  arose  the  doctrine  of 
dualism,  two  principles,  the  one  of  light,  the  good  power, 
the  other  of  darkness,  the  evil  power,  a  corruption  which 
rosę  and  spread  the  morę  ea^y  becauae  the  whole  of 
human  life,  being  a  checkered  scenę,  seems  divided  as 
between  two  conflicting  agendes,  the  bright  and  the 
dark,  the  joyous  and  the  sorrowful,  what  is  called  pros- 
perous  and  what  is  called  adverBe^  (Kitto).  But  in  the 
Scriptures  the  purer  symbolism  is  everywhere  main- 
tained  (see  Wemyss,  Symbol,  Diet,  s.  v.).  **  All  the  morę 
joyous  emotions  of  the  mind,  all  the  pleasing  seusations 
of  the  frame,  all  the  happy  hours  of  domestic  interoourse, 
were  habitually  described  among  the  Hebrews  under 
imagery  derired  fh>m  light  (1  Kings  xi,  36 ;  Isa:  lviii, 
8;  Esth.  viii,  16;  Psa.  xcvii,  11).  The  transition  was 
natnral  from  earthly  to  heavenly,  from  corporeal  to  spir- 
itual things,  and  so  light  came  to  typify  true  religion 
and  the  felicity  which  it  imparts.  Bot  as  light  not  only 
came  from  God,  but  also  makes  man*8  way  elear  before 
him,  so  it  was  employed  to  signify  morał  truth,  and  pre- 
eminently  that  divine  system  of  truth  which  is  set  forth 
in  the  Bibie,  from  its  earliest  gleamings  onward  to  the 
perfect  day  of  the  great  sun  of  righteousncss.  The  ap- 
plication  of  the  term  to  religious  topics  had  the  greater 
propriety  because  the  light  in  the  world,  being  accom- 
panied  by  heat,  purifies,  ąuickens,  enriches,  which  efforts 
it  is  the  peculiar  province  of  true  religion  to  produce  in 
the  human  soul  (Isa.  viii,  20,  Matt.  iv,  16;  Psa.  cxix, 
105;  2  Pet.  i,  19;  Eph.  v,  8;  2  Tim.  i,  10;  1  Pet.  ii, 9)" 
(Kitto). 

Besides  its  physical  sense  (Matt.  xvii,  2 ;  Acts  ix,  3  ^ 
xii,  7;  2  Cor.  iv,  6),  the  term  light  is  used  by  metonymy 
for  a  fire  giving  light  (Mark  xiv,  54 ;  Lukę  xxii,  56) ; 
for  a  toreb,  candle,  or  lamp  (Acts  xvi,  29) ;  for  the  ma- 
torial  light  of  heaven,  as  the  sun,  moon,  or  stars  (Psa. 
cxxxvi,  7 ;  James  i,  17).  In  figurative  language  it  sig- 
nifies  a  manifest  or  open  state  of  things  (Matt.  x,  27; 
Lukę  xii,  3),  and  in  a  higher  sense  the  eternal  source  of 
truth,  purity,  and  joy  (1  John  i,  5).  God  is  said  to 
dwell  in  light  inaccessible  (1  Tim.  vi,  16),  which  seems 
to  contain  a  reference  to  the  glory  and  splendor  that 
shone  in  the  holy  of  holies,  wherc  Jehovah  appeared  in 
the  luminous  cloud  above  the  mercy  seat,  and  which 
nonę  but  the  high-priest,  and  he  only  once  a  year,  waa 
permitted  to  approach  (Lev.  xvi,  2 ;  Ezek.  i,  22, 26, 28), 
This  light  was  typical  of  the  glory  of  the  celestial  world. 
See  Shekinah.  Light  itself  is  employed  to  signify  the 
edicts,  laws,  rules,  or  directions  that  proceed  from  ruling 
powers  for  the  good  of  their  subjects.   Thus  of  the  gieat 
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king  of  all  tbe  eaith  the  Psalmist  says, "  Thj  word  is  a 
light  unto  my  path"  (Psa.  cxix,  105),  and  "Thy  judg- 
mentfl  ore  as  the  light"  (Hos.  yi,  5).  Agreeably  to  the 
notion  of  lights  being  the  symbols  of  good  gorernment, 
light  aiso  signifies  protection,  deliverance,  and  joy. 
Ldght  alBO  freąuently  signifies  instruction  both  by  doc- 
trine  and  exaaiple  (Matt.  v,  16 ;  John  v,  35),  or  persona 
oonsidered  as  giving  such  light  (Matt  v,  14 ;  Rom.  ii,  19). 
It  is  applied  in  the  highest  sense  to  Christ,  the  trae 
light,  the  sun  of  ńghteousness,  who  is  that  in  the  spirit- 
uai  which  the  materia!  light  is  in  the  natoral  world,  the 
great  author  not  only  of  illumination  and  knowledge, 
bat  of  spiritual  life,  health,  and  joy  to  the  souls  of  men 
(Isa.  lx,  1).  *' Among  the  personitications  on  this  point 
which  Scripture  presents  we  may  specify,  (1 .)  God.  The 
apostle  James  (i,  17)  declares  that  *  eycry  good  and  per- 
fect  gift  cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  lights,  with 
whom  is  no  yariableness,  neither  shadow  of  tuming,* 
obyiously  referriiig  to  the  faithfulness  of  God  and  the 
constancy  of  his  goodness,  which  shine  on  undimmed 
and  unshadowed.  So  Patd  (1  Tim.  yi,  16),  *  God  who 
dwelleth  in  the  light  which  no  man  can  approach  anto.' 
Herę  the  idea  intended  by  the  imagery  is  the  incom- 
I^ehensibleness  of  the  8elf-existent  and  etemal  God. 
(2.)  Light  is  alflo  applied  to  Christ :  *  The  people  who 
sat  in  darkness  haye  seen  a  great  light'  (Matt.  iy,  16 ; 
Loke  ii,  82 ;  John  i,  4  sq.).     *  He  was  the  true  light ;' 

*  I  am  the  light  of  the  worid'  (John  yiii,  12 ;  xii,  35, 36). 
(3.)  It  is  further  used  of  angels,  aa  in  2  Cor.  xi,  14 : 

*  Satan  himself  is  transformcd  into  au  angel  of  light,' 
(4.)  Light  is  moreoyer  employed  of  men :  John  the  Bap- 
tist  '  was  a  baming  and  a  shining  light'  (John  y,  35) ; 
*Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world'  (Matt  y,  14;  see  also 
Act8xLii,47;  Eph.  y,  8)"  (Kitto).    See  Lights. 

LIGHT,  DiyiNE.    See  Knowlbdgb;  Rbłioion. 

LIGHT,  Inwabd.    See  QuAKERa 

LIGHT  OF  Naturk.     See  Naturę. 

Łight,  Friends  ot    See  Freb  Congreoatioms. 

Light,  Georoe  C,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  Westmoruland  Coanty,  Ya.,  Feb.  28, 1785. 
In  17d2  his  father  remoyed  to  Kentucky,  and  in  1799 
to  Ohio,whcre  in  1803  he  jotued  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church.  In  1804  the  son  was  conyerted  at  a  camp- 
meeting;  in  180G  he  entered  the  itincrant  ministry  in 
the  Western  Confcrcnce,  and  in  1807  he  was  ordained 
deacon.  Locating  after  his  marriage  in  1808,  he  was 
employed  as  a  sunreyor  till  1822,  when  he  entered  the 
Kentucky  Conference.  From  this  time  until  1859  he 
labored  actiyely  as  an  itincrant  preacher,  fiUing  the 
most  important  stations  in  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and 
Mississippi.  He  died  Feb.  27,  1859.  Mr.  laght  was 
held  to  be  one  of  the  most  eloąuent  and  useful  miiusters 
in  the  West  during  many  years.  No  man  of  his  day,  it 
is  thought,  had  greater  control  oyer  the  popular  mind. — 
Camp,  ;Sket€h  ofthe  Rev,  G,  C,  Light  (Nashyille,  1860). 

Łight,  Old  and  New.  See  Ukited  Presby- 
terians. 

Łightfoot,  John  (1),  D.D.,  a  noted  English  diyine 
and  Hobraist,  was  bom  at  Stoke-upon-Trent  in  1602. 
He  was  educated  first  at  a  grammar-school  at  Morton 
Green,  in  Cheshirc,  and  aflerwards  at  Cambridge.  He 
was  rcmarkable,  at  Cambridge  and  afterwards,  for  his 
cloqucncc  and  his  proflciency  In  Latin  and  Greek.  Quit- 
ting  the  uniycrsity,  he  became  assistant  at  the  well- 
known  school  of  Kcpton,  in  Derbyshire.  A  year  or  two 
aftcr  he  entered  into  orders,  and  settled  at  Norton-un- 
der-llales,  in  Shropshire,  where  he  began  the  study  of 
the  Hcbrcw,  which  ripened  into  the  most  familiar  and 
consuromate  knowledge  of  the  whole  rangę  of  Biblical 
and  Rabbinical  literaturę.  In  1627  he  acoepted  the 
cure  of  Stone,  in  Staffordshirc.  Two  years  later  he 
remoyed  to  Horasey,  in  order  to  be  near  the  library  of 
8ion  College,  and  later  accepted  the  rectoiy  of  Ashford, 
in  Staffordshirc.  Herę  he  remained  during  the  tur- 
bulent  years  which  led  to  the  death  of  Charles  L  the 


establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  tempom 
rary  subyersion  of  the  Church  of  England.     During 
the  ciyil  war  he  was  identified  with  the  Pred>yteria]ii, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Aasembly  of  Diyines  at 
Westminster,  where  he  dispłayed  great  courage  and 
leaming  in  opposing  many  of  those  tenets  which  the 
diyines  were  endeayoring  to  eatabUsh.    Whilc  in  Lon- 
don he  was  minister  of  St.  Bartholomew's.     In  1658 
he  was  presentcd  by  Parliament  with  the  liying  of 
Great  Munden,  in  Hertfordshire.     In  1655  he  entered 
upon  the  ofBce  of  yice-chancellor  of  Cambridge,  to  which 
he  was  chosen  that  year,  haying  takcn  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  diyinity  in  1652.     The  liying  of  Great  Mun- 
den was  giyen  to  Dr.  łightfoot  by  Parliament,  and  upon 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II  it  was  bestowed  upoo  an- 
other  person.     Through  the  influence  of  Sheldon,  then 
bishop  of  London,  Łightfoot  was,  howerer,  reinstated  in 
his  liying,  as  well  as  confirmed  in  the  mastenhip  of 
Catharine  Hall,  which  he  had  offered  to  resign,  he  hay- 
uig  preyiously  complied  with  the  terms  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity.     Through  the  influence  of  Sir  Orlando 
Bridgeman  he  was  appointed  to  a  prebendal  stall  in  the 
cathedral  of  Ely,  where  he  died  peaceably,  Dec  6, 1676. 
"  Łightfoot  was  a  yery  leamed  Hebraist  for  his  time, 
but  he  was  not  free  firom  the  unscientific  crotchets  of 
the  period,  holding,  for  example,  the  intpiration  of  the 
yowel-points,  etc     He  has  done  good  seryice  to  theol- 
ogy  by  pointing  out  and  insisting  upon  the  dose  oon- 
nection  between  the  Talmndical  and  Midrashic  writings 
and  the  New  Testament,  which,  to  a  certain  cstent,  is 
only  to  be  understood  by  illustrations  from  the  anterior 
and  contemporaneous  religious  literaturę**  (Chambers). 
His  object  at  first  was  ^  to  produce  one  great  and  per- 
fect  work — a  harmony  of  the  four  eyangelists,  with  a 
commentary  and  prolegomena.    But  the  Uttle  probabil- 
ity  of  his  bemg  able  to  publish  at  once  so  yast  a  work 
as  he  saw  it  would  become  were  he  to  carry  out  the  idea 
in  its  completeness — in  an  age  when  breyity  was  eaKn- 
tial  to  eyerything  which  issued  from  the  preas — deter- 
mined  him  to  giye  to  the  world  from  time  to  rime  the 
result  of  his  labors  in  separate  treatises.     The  subject- 
matter  of  theee  treatises  may  be  classed  undcr  the  gen- 
erał heads  of  chronology,  chorography,  inyestłgaiion  of 
original  tcxt8  and  yersiona,  examination  of  Rabbinical 
comments  and  paraphrases"  (Kitto).    Lightfoot^s  worka 
are:  Erubkin^  or  MiaceUafdeSy  Ckrigtian  and  Judaioał 
(1629) : — A  few  and  new  Ob»erratums  upon  the  Book  of 
Geneeis  (1642): — A  Nand/ul  of  Gteanings  out  of  the 
Book  ofExodu»  (1643):—  TAe  Harmony  of  tke  four 
ErangduU  among  thenUdres  and  with  (he  O,  T.  (1644) : 
— A  Commentary  upon  the  Acti  ofthe  Apottks,  lat  |Mut 
(1645) :— 7*6  Harmonyy  2d  part  (no  dale):— rAe  Tem^ 
ple  Sercice  in  the  Day*  of  our  Sariour  (1649) : —  The 
Harmony,  3d  part  (1649)  i—The  Tempie  (1650)  -.—Harm 
Hebraica  et  Talmudicm  (1658) :  —  //onr,  etc,  tąnm  tke 
Gotpel  of  St,Mark  (1661 ;  new  ed.  by  Rev.  K,  GandeU, 
Oxf.  1859, 4  yols.  8yo)  i—Jeicieh  and  Talmudical  £xer^ 

citationa  upon  St.Luke: — Jetoiah,  etc,  upon  SUJokn: 

Horoi  Hehraicas,  etc^Adt  ofthe  Apo$łUs: — Ilorae,  etc^ 
upon  the  first  EpistU  to  the  Corinlhians.  Durinf^  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  he  contributed  the  most  Taluablc 
assistance  to  the  authon  of  Wa]ton's  Polyglot  BUde,  Ca»- 
tell*s  Heptaght  Lexicon,  and  PooPs  Synopsis  CriłieorumL. 
His  works  were  published  entire,  (1)  with  a  preface  by 
Dr.  Bright  and  a  life  by  the  editor,  John  Stiype,  at  Lon- 
don in  1684  (2  yola.  foL) ;  (2)  at  Amsterdam  in  1686  (2 
yols.  foL) ;  (3)  at  Utrecht,  by  John  Leusden,  in  1699  (3 
yols.  foL) ;  and  (4)  by  Pitman,  at  London,  in  from  ]822> 
25  (13  yols.  8yo),  which  is  the  best  edition,  and  oontaina 
a  yeiy  elaborate  biography  of  Łightfoot.  I>r.  Adam 
Ciarkę  says :  "  In  BiblicaJ  criticism  I  consider  Łightfoot 
the  first  of  all  English  writers;  and  in  this  I  indude 
his  leaming,  his  judgment,  and  his  usefulnesa.'*  See  be- 
sides  the  biographies  connectcd  with  the  yarious  coUec- 
tions  of  his  works,  Breris  Descriptio  VitcB  J.  Z,wA(/boii 
(1699);  Kitto,  Cydop,  Bib.  Lii,  yol.  ii,  s.  v.;  " 
Beal-Encyklopadie,  yoL  yiiij  s.  y.    (C  B.  B.3 
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ZJghtfoot,  John  (2),  an  English  divine  and  bota- 
out,  was  bom  in  Glouoestershire  in  1735.  He  was  ed- 
acated  for  the  Charch,  became  chaplain  to  the  dtichesa 
of  Portland,  and  obtained  tbe  living8  of  Sheldon  and 
Gotham.  He  alao  deroted  himaelf  spedally  to  the  study 
of  boUny,  and,  in  oomjMuiy  with  Pennant,  esplored  the 
Heltfides  about  1772,  and  published  in  1777  a  yaluable 
**  Flora  of  Scotland"  {^Flora  Scotica,  2  yoIb.),  with  excel- 
lent  6gnre8.  He  died  in  1788. — ^Thomaa,  Biographieal 
DicHtmaryj  p.  1425. 

TiIghtTling  (properly  p^a,  harak',  Dan.  x,  6 ;  colleo- 
tirely %AAiif^,FMLCxIiv,6;  2Sam.xxii,15;  £zra i,  13; 
pliir.  Job  xxxviii,  35 ;  Paa.  xviii,  1 5 ;  lxxvii,  1 9,  etc ;  trop. 
the  brighiness  of  a  glittering  sword,  Ezek.  xxi,  15,  83 ; 
Deat.  xxxii,  41,  etc. ;  dtrrpatrfii  Matt.  xxiv,  27 ;  xxviii, 
3 ;  Lttke  x,  18 ;  xi,  36 ;  xvii,  24 ;  Kev.  iv,  5 ;  viii,  5 ;  xi, 
19;  xvi,  18 ;  once  pta,  bazak%  ajkuh  of  lightniiig,  Ezek. 

i,  14 ;  less  properly  ^IK,  ^r,  liffht,  Job  xxxvii,  3, 11,  25; 
*1'^B^,  lappid\  a  buming  /orc^  £xod.  xx,  18 ;  fig.  T'^Tn, 

cAozts',  an  arrow^  L  e.  thunder-^/feuA,  Zech.  x,  1 ;  oomp. 
Job  xxviii,  26;  xxxviii,  25).  TravellerB  state  that  in 
Sjnia  lightnings  are  irequent  in  the  autumnal  months. 
Seldom  a  night  passes  without  a  great  deal  of  lightntng, 
which  is  aometimes  accompanied  by  thunder  and  some- 
times  noL  A  8quall  of  wind  and  clouds  of  dust  are  the 
BSttal  foremnners  of  the  first  rains.  See  Palestinb. 
To  these  natural  phenomena  the  sacred  wricers  fre- 
ąoently  allude.  In  directing  their  energies,  **  the  Lord 
hsth  his  way  in  the  whirlwind  and  in  the  storm,  and 
the  doads  are  the  dust  of  his  feet ;  the  mountains  ąuake 
ftt  him,  and  the  hiDs  melt,  and  the  earth  is  bomed  at 
his  presence ;  his  fury  is  poured  out  like  fire,  and  the 
ncks  are  thrown  down  by  him"  (Nah.  i,  8-6).  The 
terrors  of  the  divine  wrath  are  often  represented  by 
thunder  and  lightning ;  and  thunder,  on  accoiint  of  its 
awful  imprcssion  on  the  minds  of  mortals,  is  also  spoken 
of  in  Scripture  as  the  *'  voice  of  the  Lord"  (Psa.  cxxxv, 
7 ;  cxliv,  6 ;  2  Sam.  xxii,  15 ;  Job  xxviii,  26  ^  xxxvii,  4, 
5;  xxxviii,  25;  xl,  9;  Zech.  ix,  14;  Rev.  iv,  5;  xvi,  18 
-21).  On  account  of  the^re  attending  their  l^/U,  they 
are  the  symbols  of  edicts  enforoed  with  destruction  to 
thoee  who  oppose  them,  or  who  binder  others  from  giving 
obedience  to  them  (Psa.  cxliv,  6 ;  Zech.  ix,  14 ;  Psa. 
xviit,  14;  Kev.  iv,  5;  xvi,  18).  Thunders  and  light- 
nings, when  they  proceed  fiom  the  throne  of  God  (as  in 
Bev.  iv,  5),  are  fit  representations  of  God's  glorious  and 
awfol  raajesty ;  but  when^re  comes  down  from  heaven 
upon  the  earth,  it  expre88e3  some  judgment  of  God  on 
tbe  world  (as  in  Rev.  xx,  9).  The  voices,  thunders, 
lightnings,  and  great  hail,  in  Kev.  xvi,  lS-21,  are  inter- 
pteted  expressly  of  an  exceeding  great  plague,  so  that 
men  blasphcmed  on  accotmt  of  it  (see  Wemyss,  Symb, 
Did.  8L  V.).    See  Thunder. 

Łights.  I.  The  use  of  artificial  light  in  baptism  was 
pncticed  in  the  Church  at  an  early  day,  although  it 
was  opposed  in  this  instance  as  in  its  use  for  communion 
sernce,  etc  But  where  it  was  used  it  was  the  practioe, 
in  sddition  to  the  ceremony  of  putting  on  wbite  gar- 
ments  at  baptism,  to  place  lighted  tapers  in  the  hands 
of  the  baptized.  Gregory  Nazianzen  says :  "  The  station 
where,  immediately  afler  baptism,  thou  shalt  be  placed 
before  the  altar,  is  an  embleni  of  the  glory  of  the  life  to 
come ;  tbe  psaImo<ly  with  which  thou  shalt  be  received 
is  a  furetaste  of  thoee  hymns  and  songs  of  a  better  life ; 
tnd  the  lamps  which  thou  shalt  light  are  a  figurę  of 
thoae  lamps  of  faith  wherewith  bright  and  virgin  souls 
thall  go  forth  to  meet  the  Bridegroom."  Othera  say 
that  the  lamp  was  designed  to  be  a  symbol  of  their  own 
illomination,  and  to  remind  the  candidates  of  the  words 
of  Christ,  "  Let  your  light  so  shinc  before  men  that  they 
may  see  yonr  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which 
ts  in  heaven."  In  some  baptisms  the  attendants  were 
dothed  in  wbite,  and  carried  tapers.  At  tho  baptism 
of  the  younger  Tbeodosius,  the  Icaders  of  the  people 
were  ali  dothed  ui  white,  and  aU  the  senatora  and  men 
of  ąnali^  canied  lamps. 


Lighted  candles  were,  according  to  St  Jerome  (EpisL 
cont,  YigUant,  cap.  3 ;  oomp.  aleo  Cave,  Prim,  Christ,  lih. 
i,  c.  7,  p.  203),  aometimes  used  in  the  Eastem  churches 
when  the  Gospel  was  read,  and  were  designed  to  show 
the  joy  of  thoae  who  received  the  glad  tidings,  and  also 
to  be  a  symbol  of  the  light  of  truth.  The  lighting  of 
candles  on  the  communion  table  is  obsen-ed  only  in  the 
Romish  Church.  See  Farrar,  Eccks,  DicUonatyf  s.  v. ; 
Bingham,  Antiguitiea  o/ the  Christ,  Churchj  bk.  xii,  eh. 
iv,  sect.  4 ;  Alt,  Christlich,  Cultus  (1851),  p.  95 ;  Heizog, 
Real-Encyklop.  viii,  517  8q. ;  Aschbach,  Kirchen-Lezikotif 
iii,  769  (Kerzen).    See  Candle& 

II.  Lights  were  employed  by  the  Apostolic  Church, 
but  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  obviate  the  inconven- 
ienoe  of  assembling  for  worship  in  the  dark.  Their  use 
as  a  matter  of  religion,  or,  rather,  of  superstition,  is  of 
far  less  ancient  datę,  although  it  bas  been  defended  as  a 
primitive  custom,  and  might,  of  course,  be  traoed  even 
to  Jewish  antiquity,  if  such  a  precedent  were  esteemed 
of  any  value.  In  all  probability,  artificial  light  was  used 
during  the  daytime,  and  for  a  symbolical  purpose,  about 
the  4th  centniy,  if  we  accept  the  statement  of  St.  Pauli- 
nus,  bishop  of  Sola  (A.D.  353-431),  who,  speaking  of  the 
great  numbers  of  wax-light8  which  bumed  about  the 
altars,  makiug  the  night  morę  splendid  than  the  day, 
adds  that  the  light  of  the  day  itself  was  madę  morę  glo- 
rious by  the  same  means : 

*'Nocte  dieque  micant.    Sic  nox  splendore  dici 
Fulget:  et  ipsa  dies  ccBlesti  Illustris  honore 
Plus  mlcat  łnimmeris  lacem  geminnta  lucernis.** 

(Paulin.  Not.  lii,  S.  Feliełs.) 

(Compare  also  Isidore,  Origin.  vii,  12.)     But  this  custom 

was  severely  condemned  by  many.    Comp.  Lamps. 

III.  The  practice  of  lighting  candles  on  the  altar, 
which  prevailed,  and  still  prevail8,  in  the  Romish  Church, 
was  abolished  in  England  at  the  Reformation. 

Those  candles  which  (according  to  one  of  the  Injuno- 
tions  of  Edward  YI,  set  forth  in  1547)  have  been  suf- 
fered  to  remain  upon  the  Lord's  table  are  sometimes 
designated  as  **  lights  on  the  communion  table."  But 
it  is  to  be  noticed  that  no  łiffhts  are  ever  used  in  the 
English  churches,  only  candles,  which  are  never  light- 
ed, the  lighting  of  any  snch  candles  at  an  evening  serv- 
ice  being  merely  for  a  necessary  purpose.  See  Eden, 
TheoL  Diet,  s.  v.    See  Altar. 

Łights,  Feast  of.    See  Epipiiany. 

Iiign-aloe  (only  in  the  plur.  D'^bilK,  ahalim^  Numb. 
xxiv,  6,  Sept.  mcripai,  Vulg.  tabemacuia ;  Prov.  vii,  17^ 
Sept,  o7cov,  Vulg.  aloe^  A.  V.  "  aloes ;"  or  fem.  HibilR, 
ahaloth\  PMu  xlv,  8,  Sept  aroKrii,  Vulg.  gutta,  A.  Y* 
'< aloes;"  Cant.  iv,  14,  &\ót^,  aloe,  "aloes"),  a  kind  of 
perfume  which  interpreters  have  by  common  consent 
regarded  as  derived  from  some  Oriental  tiee,  and  com- 
pared  with  the  agaUockum  {dyaXKoxov)  or  aloe-^wood 
{Ęv\akarf),  descńbed  by  Dioscorides  (i,  21)  in  the  fol- 
lowing  terms :  "  It  is  a  wood  brought  from  India  and 
Arabia,  resembling  thyine-wood,  compact,  fragrant,  as- 
tringent  to  the  taste,  with  great  bittemess ;  having  a 
skin-like  bark.  .  .  .  .  It  is  bumed  for  frankincense." 
Fliny  likewise  speaks  of  it  as  being  derived  from  the 
same  region  (Nat,  Hist,  xxvii,  5).  Later  writers,  aa 
Orobasius,  i£tius,  and  P.  iEgineta,  mention  it,  but  give 
no  further  description.  Arabie  authors,  however,  as 
Rhases,  Serapion,  and  others,  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  snbstance,  of  which  they  describe  several  varieties; 
and  the  Latin  translator  of  Avicenna  (lii,  132)  gives 
^'  agallochum,"  '^  xylaloe,"  and  '^lignum  aloes"  as  equiv- 
alent  to  the  aghlajutij  aghalukkij  and  ud  of  the  text. 
Royle  {lUustr,  o/HimÓL  Bot,  p.  171)  bas  traced  the  same 
sttbstance  in  the  aggury  a  famous  aromatic  wood  obtain- 
ed in  the  bazaars  of  Northern  India  undcr  three  names: 
1,  ctodri-hindi ;  2,  a  variety  procured  from  Surat,  but 
not  difiering  essentially  from  3,  aod-i-kimari,  said  to 
come  from  China,  doubtless  the  alcamerium  of  Avicen- 
na.  Garcias  ab  Iloeto  (Clusius,  Exot,  //M^),writing  on 
this  Bttbject  near  Surat,  says  that  "  it  is  called  in  Ma- 
lacca  garOf  but  the  choicest  sort  calambac**    Paol  it 
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Binholin  (in  Tywsnna.  p.  905)  likewue  diatingnistm 
Uine  łorts,  "one  cooiniaii,  veiy  odoroiu,  and  ol  grat 
price,  cdled  a^U;  the  black,  whichii  tamedtar-aglUiil 
OT  tal-agam ;  the  thini,  pro.iudng  ■  flower,  nuned  wio- 
garin,  propeily  nuaigali/an  or  mailigiadi^al." 

There  is  conoderable  confimon  tmong  DitoraluU  in 
tbeir  ittempta  Ut  identify  Che  «xart  tiee  which  yiddt 
the  (ki-f«med  wood,  "  Dr.  Ronbui^h  «tłlM  th»t  ugiri 
ił  the  Suniicńt  nime  of  the  iDcense  or  >loe-wood,  which 
in  Uindottanee  ii  colled  ugir.  and  in  Penisa  aodJumii, 
■ad  that  tbcre  ia  liltle  doubt  that  the  real  calambac,  or 
agaUochum  of  the  incienti,  ia  yielded  by  an  immenie 
tie«,  ■  native  of  the  mountainous  tncla  eut  of  aad 
aoutheul  from  Si 
plant,  be  sayft,  o 
planta,  eiactiy  o(  the  lame  age,  of  che  (laro  dtifalatai, 
ieccived  froni  th«t  place,  «nd  growing  ia  the  ganlea  of 
Clkutla.  Ile  fuRbei  atilea  that  amall  ąiumtittea  of 
agaSochum  ara  aametimea  imported  into  CaJcaUa  by 
KI  from  the  eutward,  but  that  lach  ia  łlwiya  deemed 
infeńoTtochaCafSilbet(/'Jara/>iil.it,4:i3).  Theffaro 
ie  Malacca  waa  firat  deacribed  by  I^marck  {Enti/fiopidU 
Melko^ttt,  i,  47  są.),  from  a  apecimen  piesenled  to  bim 
by  Sonncrat  aa  that  of  the  tree  which  yielded  tbe  6™ 
d'aigle  of  couimerce.  Lamuok  named  tbia  tree  Aqiii- 
laria  Ualaamiii,  which  Cayaiullea  afterwarda  changed 
oniłecesaarily  to  Aquilaria  opttia.  Aa  Dt>  Roiborgb 
fbund  that  hia  pUnt  belooged  to  the  lame  genoa,  he 
mmed  it  Aquiiaria  affaUockumjhut  it  ia  print«d  Agal- 
U>Aa  in  hia  flora  ludiai,  probably  by  an  arcraighL  He 
ia  of  opinion  that  the  A  gaUocAum  Mcandanun  of  Kum- 
phiiu  (łleTi.AmLii,ai,  1. 10),  wbich  that  auChor  te- 
ceiTed  uader  the  aanie  of  AgaOochsm  Uaiaamte,  alao 
belongs  to  tbe  aame  genua,  ■»  well  aa  the  SiK/i  o 
Kiemprer  (ytnucR.  Exat.  p.  9U3),  aild  the  Ophuptrmttt 
imenu  of  Louieiio.  Thia  laat-Daoied  miiaionary  dc 
tcribca  a  Ihird  plant,  which  he  ntoei  Alotrylum  affcU- 
focAum,  cepceeenŁiag  it  as  a  large  tree  growiag  ' 
lolty  moutilaina  of  Chaiapava,  beluaging  co  ' 
Chiiia,Bbout  13°  ot  N.  lat.,  iiear  Che  greaC  ri 
and  pioducing  calaabac  (flora  CucAń  CAinnuu,  emc 
Wildcnow,  i,  827).  Thia  tree,  bdonging  to  the  cU» 
and  order  Dtcandria  momtgtfniti  of  LiDoiBus,  and  the  nat- 
nial  family  of  Z^uniDKwr,  haa  alwiys  bcen  adaittted  a< 
oae  of  Ihe  trees  yieldiaj;  agaltocJiam,  Itut,u  Loureini 
himsclf  coofeaaea  Chat  he  bod  ouly  once  aeen  a  muti. 
lat*d  bianch  of  the  tiee  in  flowet.  whirb,  by  long  cai- 
riagc,  had  the  pelals,  anthen,  ind  sligma  mucb  bruised 
■od  loni,  it  ia  not  impoeiible  thit  thia  may  alao  beloog 
to  the  gcniia  Aąuilaiia,  eapecially  as  hia  tree  agreea  in 
ao  many  pointa  with  that  deacribed  by  Dr.  Boibuigb. 
Bumpbiua  haa  deaciibed  and  ligured  a  Chird  plant,' 
łkQ  pamed  A  rior  Arorcau,  from  *  Bliodhout,^  m  i 

«  deacinying  ńght,  wbence  the 
;  the  apecifio 
eitunhe  I 

mes  eipocted  aa  aacb  to  Kurope, 
China.  Thia  tree,  the  Kecaearia  agalloc/iim,  ot  Ihe 
Linniean  claas  and  orini  Dioda  Inimdna,  and  tbe  nat- 
Dial  funily  ot  Euphorhiacea,  ia  alao  i-ery  common  in  tb 
delu  of  the  UuiReB,where  it  ia  called  Geria;  'hut  tb 
wood-cuUera  of  che  Sundeibunde,'  Dr.  Roiliurgh  aay 
'  who  aie  the  people  beat  acąuainted  with  the  ualure  c 
thia  tree,  report  the  pale,  whit*,  tniUiy  juice  thereof  t 
be  highiy  acrid  and  Teiy  dant^roua.'  The  only  tiae 
madc  of  tbe  tree,  aa  far  as  I>r.  Hoibargh  could  leam, 
was  foc  chanoal  and  fiiewood.  Agallocbum  of  any  aoit 
ia,  he  believcd,  nevei  found  in  this  tree,  which  ia  often 
Ihe  only  one  ąuoled  aa  that  yielding  agiia-wood;  bot, 
Dotwithatanding  the  negative  tcgtimony  ot  Dr.  Rox- 
burgh,  it  may.  in  particular  aituationa,  a>  atated  by 
Rumphiua,  yield  a  aubstitute  for  that  fngiant  and  long- 
bmed  wond.  1p  Arabiin  aathon  numeroua  vaiieties 
of  agallochum  are  mencioned  (Celaus,  Hicrobal,  p.  143). 
Fenian  authon  menlion  only  three:  1.  Aod-i-AMi ; 
that  i),  the  Indian;  2.  Aad-i-cMni,  ot  CbiiKa«  kind 
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(probably  that  from  Cochin  (liiaa) ;  S.  t 
term  generally  ^iplied  tu  tbingi  bnmght  from  ae«.  which 
tnay  have  reference  to  the  inferior  variety  from  the  In- 
dian ialanda.    In  obi  worka,  nich  ■>  thoae  ot  Bauhin  and 
Hay,  three  kinda  are  alao  mencioned:  1.  AgallodiMm 
praManlutitnim,  alao  called  CoionAoc;  2.  A.Ogiema- 
nim,otPalo  ik  AffuiUa  ofLlnachoten;  3.  A.iylmlrf, 
ot  Aguiita  brara^    BuC,bf«dea  Łhese  rariecief^  obtaiii«d 
from  different  localitiea,  perhapa  from  dideimt  ptanta, 
there  are  alao  diatinct  Yarietlea,  ahtainable  frran  tbe 
aame  plant.     Tbus,  in  ■US.account  by  Dr.  Roibnrf^, 
to  which  Dr.  Koyle  had  acceas,  it  ia  atated,  in  a  letter 
from  K.  K.  Dick,  at  Silbct,  Ihat  four  differenC  qua1itia 
may  be  obtained  Ircnn  the  aame  Irce :  lat,  CAurłi, which 
Einks  in  water,  and  Kila  from  12  to  16  nipees  per  aeer  of 
be.;  2d,  IMiim,  6  lo  8  nipeea  per  acer;  ad,  Simula, 
ich  llaala  in  watec,S  to  4  capee*;  and,ltb,  Tilarnii, 
ich  ia  ia  amall  piecee,  and  alao  floala  in  water.  from  I 
Ił  rupeea  per  aeer,  and  that  aometimes  80  Iba.  of 
cheae  four  kinda  may  be  obtained  fmm  one  tree.    AU 
Cbeae  ltigffiir~ana,  aa  they  are  called,  do  not  producc  Ihe 
doea  every  part  of  cTen  Ihe  moat  produccire 
'  native«  cul  into  tbe  wood  antil  they  ab«TTe 
dark-colorcd  veina  yielding  the  peifume;  łheae  guide 
c  place  contaioing  the  angur,  wbich  gcnenUlj 
extcnda  but  a  ahort  way  ttiroiigh  tbe  centie  of  the  tfnnk 
brancb.    An  eaaence,  or  alttir,  ii  obtained  by  bniising 
the  wood  in  a  morlar,  and  then  infuaing  it  in  IwiUng 
water,  when  the  atlur  floata  on  the  mtface.     Eatly  de- 
lot  aeem  incident  to  all  kinda  ot  affallockmnif 
fot  we  poaaeaB  apecimena  of  the  wood.gorged  wilh  fra- 
gcant  reain  (^lUuttr.  I/im.  Sal.  p.  173)  which  ahow  do 
of  it,  but  atill  it  is  stated  tbat  tbe  wood  ia 
buried  in  tbe  earth,     Tbis  may  be  for  the 
pnrpoło  of  increasing  ita  apecific  Bnivi(y.    A  laige  apec- 
imen  in  the  museom  of  the  Eaat-India  Honae  diaplayi  ■ 
canceUated  atmcCure  in  wbich  the  reńnoua  paits  lenuin, 
the  reat  of  the  wood  haring  becn  remored,  appareotly 
by  deeay"  (Kitlo).     Notwithatanding  the  nncFrtainty 
respecting  the  identicy  of  aome  of  the  abore-deacribed 
yarietiea,  we  have,  at  all  evenla,  twa  titea  aaoertained  aa 
yielding  thia  fngrant  wood— iine,.:1  futiorta  apaUeiAirwi, 
of  Si1he^  and  the  otber  A .  oeala  or  Malaaiat- 
iTC  of  Malacca,  altbough  it  ia  atill  not  elear  tbat 
they  aie  anything  mora  than  local  raiiatioos  ot  Iba 
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aame  epecica.  The  formei  ia  deacribed  aa  a  mafcniAccDt 
tm*,  growing  to  the  heigbt  of  120  feel,  heing  J2  fect  in 
girth.  "  The  bark  of  the  tnink  ia  amoolh  and  aab-col- 
oredilbatoftbebrancheagny  and  lightly  etiiped  witb 
brawn.  The  wood  is  wbite,  and  rery  light  and  aoft  It 
ialota]lywith<iuCsmel],andthe  leares,  bark, and  flowera 
are  eąually  inodoioua"  (Scr^.  Utri.  p.  238).     Th«  &■• 
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gnnce  appeara  to  reside  wboUy  in  the  resin  depomted 
in  tbe  porea,  and  is  developed  hy  heat.  Both  plants 
belong  to  the  Linnsan  dam  and  order  Decandria  monO" 
gpńa,  and  the  natural  family  of  A  quilarineas. 

**  It  is  extreinely  interesting  to  find  that  tbe  Malay 
name  of  the  substance  in  que8tion,  wbicb  is  agilOf  is  80 
little  different  from  tbe  akalim  of  tbe  Hebrew;  not 
morę,  indeed,  tban  may  be  obsenred  in  many  well-known 
words,  wbere  the  bard  g  of  one  binguage  is  tumcd  into 
the  aspirate  in  another.  It  is  therefore  probable  that 
it  waa  by  tbe  name  acUa  CaghU  in  RosenmUller,  Biblie, 
Boi,  p.  234)  that  this  wood  was  first  known  in  com- 
merce,  being  conyeyed  acroas  the  bay  of  Bengal  to  the 
island  of  Ceylon  or  the  peninsula  of  India,  which  the 
Arab  or  Phccnician  traders  yisited  at  very  remote  pe- 
ńods,  and  wbere  they  obtained  the  early-known  spices 
and  piecious  stones  of  India.  It  is  not  a  little  curions 
that  captain  Hamilton  {Account  o/the EasŁ Indiesj i, 68) 
mentions  it  by  the  name  of  ctgaloj  an  odoriferous  wood 
at  Moscat.  We  know  that  the  Portuguese,  when  they 
reached  the  eastem  coast  from  the  peninsula,  obtained 
it  under  this  name,  whence  they  called  it  pao  ^aguila, 
ot  eagU-woody  which  is  the  origin  of  the  generic  name 
AquQaria.  *  « 

''It  roust  be  confesaed,  howerer,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing  all  that  bas  been  written  to  prove  tbe  identity  of 
the  aAo/łin-trees  with  the  ahet-wood  of  commerce, 
and  notwithstanding  the  apparent  connection  of  the 
Hebrew  word  with  the  Arabie  aghlagun  and  tbe  Greek 
agallochon,  the  opinion  is  not  elear  of  difficulties.  In 
the  first  place,  the  passage  in  Numb.  xxiv,  6,  *  as  the 
akfdim  which  Jehorah  bath  planted,'  is  an  argument 
agunst  tbe  Identification  with  the  Aguiiaria  agalUh- 
ekum.    The  Sept.  aeem  to  have  read  D*^9rfM,  okcdim\ 

taa» ;  and  Łbey  are  followed  by  the  Yulgi,  the  Syriac,  tbe 
Aialńc,  and  some  other  yersions.  If  this  is  not  tbe  tnie 
leadiog — and  the  oontext  ia  against  it— then  if  akalim 
be  the  Aq,  agaUuckum^  we  most  snppose  that  Balaam 
is  ^peaking  of  tiees  conceming  which,  in  their  growing 
8tate,be  could  have  known  notbing  at  alL  RosenmUl- 
ler  {SckoL  in  V,  T,  ad  Numb.  xxiv,  6)  aUows  that  this 
tree  is  not  found  in  Arabia,  but  thinks  that  Balaam 
migbt  have  become  acquainted  with  it  from  the  mer- 
chańta.  Perhaps  the  prophet  might  have  seen  the 
wood.  But  the  passage  in  Numbers  manifestly  implies 
that  he  had  seen  the  ahalim  growing,  and  that  in  aU 
pcobability  they  were  some  kind  of  trees  sufficiently 
known  to  the  Israelites  to  enable  them  to  understand 
tbe  allusion  in  ita  fuli  force.  But  if  tbe  ahaiim  be  the 
agoMoehimj  tben  much  of  the  illustration  would  have 
been  k)st  to  the  people  who  were  the  subject  of  the 
prophecy;  for  the  Aq.  agailochnm  is  found  neither  on 
the  banks  of  the  Enpbrates,  where  Balaam  lived,  nor  in 
Hoab,  where  the  blessing  was  enunciated.  Michaelis 
iStq)p.  p.  34,  36)  belieres  the  Sept.  reading  to  be  tbe 
eonect  one,  though  he  sees  no  difficnlty,  but  rather  a 
bcaaty,  in  supposing  that  Balaam  was  drawing  a  simil- 
itode  from  a  tree  of  foreign  growtb.  He  confesses  that 
the  parallelism  of  the  yerse  is  morę  in  favor  of  the  tree 
tban  the  ient ;  but  he  objects  that  tbe  lign^aloes  sbould 
be  mentioned  before  the  cedars,  the  parallelism  reąuir- 
ing,  he  thinks,  the  inyerse  order.  But  this  is  hardly  a 
valid  objection,  for  what  tree  was  held  in  greater  esd- 
mation  tban  the  cedar?  And  even  if  ahalim  be  the 
Aq.  agallochtm,  yet  the  latter  clause  of  tbe  verse  does 
no  Tioleoce  to  the  law  of  parallelism,  for  of  the  two  trees 
the  cedar  *is  greater  and  morę  august'  Again,  tbe 
paaaage  in  Psa.  xlv,  8  would  perhaps  be  morę  oorrectly 
tianslated  thus:  *The  myrrb,  aloes,  and  caasia,  per- 
fuming  ałl  thy  gannenta,  brought  from  the  ivory  palaces 
of  the  ifńmt,  shall  make  thee  glad.'  The  Minni,  or 
Mioflei,  were  inhabitants  of  spicy  Arabia,  and  carried  on 
a  great  trade  in  the  exportation  of  spices  and  perfumes 
(Fliny,  xii,  14, 16 ;  Bochart,  Pkaleg,  ii,  22, 136).  As  the 
■SrrrA  and  ca$ńa  are  mentioned  as  ooming  from  tbe 
Himii,  and  were  doabtless  natoral  productions  of  tbe 
ooontarj,  the  inferenoe  ia  that  aloetf  being  named  with 


them,  were  also  a  production  of  the  same  region"  (Kit» 
to).    But  see  Minni. 

See  generally  Abulfeda,  in  BUsching^s  Afagazin,  iy, 
277;  BokiByinNołicesetEictraMti  de  la  BibUoth. du  Boi, 
ii,  397 ;  Liniueus,  PJUmzen^słem  nach  Houttyn  (Nounb. 
1777),  ii,  422  sq.;  Michaelis,  Supplan.  p.  32;  Wahl,  Os- 
tindien, n,  772;  the Fundgruben  dis  Onents^y, 372;  Bon- 
di,  Or-Estker,  p.  13 ;  Sylv.  dc  Saez,  ad  AbdoUatiphi  i>e- 
scrip,  JEg*  p.  320.     Ckimpare  Aloe. 

Iliguori,  Alfomzo  Maria  de,  a  Roman  Catholic 
bishop,  and  founder  of  the  Order  of  Redemptorists,  was 
bom  Sept.  27, 1696,  at  Ni^iles.  He  was  desoended  from 
a*  noble  famUy,  and  the  son  of  a  royal  officer;  from  hia 
mother,  who  was  a  feryid  Catholic,  be  imbibed  in  early 
childbood  a  glowing  deyotedness  to  the  Church  of  Romę. 
Educated  in  an  institution  of  the  priests  of  the  Oratory, 
he  madę  such  rapid  progress  that  he  obtained  in  tbe  8ix- 
teenth  year  of  his  life  the  degree  of  LL.D.  In  accord- 
anoe  with  the  wisb  of  his  parents  he  became  a  lawyer, 
but  the  losB  of  an  tmportant  lawsuit  so  mortified  him 
that  he  resolyed  to  enter  the  priesthood.  He  oyercame 
the  yiolent  opposition  of  his  father,  and  took  orders  in 
1726.  Soon  iJfter  he  entered  the  Congregation  of  the 
Propaganda  at  Naples,  and  began  to  labor  with  great 
zeal  for  the  religious  awakening  of  the  lowest  classes  in 
Naples  and  the  neighboring  proyinces.  In  order  to  en- 
large  the  spheie  of  his  labors  he  concluded  to  establish 
a  new  religious  congregation.  The  first  bouse  of  the 
new  congregation  was  established  with  the  assistanoe  of 
twelye  companu>ns  at  Scala ;  tbe  chief  task  of  the  mem- 
bers  was  dedaied  to  be  ^  to  devote  themselyes  to  the 
seryice  of  the  poorest  and  most  abandoned  souls."  Three 
years  later  the  seoond  bouse  was  established  at  Cionani, 
in  the  diooese  of  Salemo.  The  rule  of  the  new  congre- 
gation, which  Liguori  had  drawn  up  with  the  assist- 
anoe oif  seyeral  prominent  men,  waa  confirmed  by  a  brief 
of  pope  Benedict  XIV,  dated  Feb.  22, 1749,  aiiid  Ligu- 
ori was  elected  superior  generał  for  his  lifetime.  Tbe 
archbishopric  of  Palermo,  wbich  king  Charles  III  of 
Naples  offered  to  him,  Liguori  declined,  but  in  1762  he 
had,  at  tbe  reque8t  of  pope  Clement  XIII,  to  accept  tbe 
bisbopric  of  Sta.  Agata  de'  Goti.  A  generał  chapter  of 
the  congregation  nnanimously  dedared  that  no  new  su- 
perior generał  sbould  be  elected  in  place  of  Liguori, 
but  that  the  latter  sbould  appoint  a  yicar  generał  to 
pieaide  over  the  congregation  in  his  płace.  The  feebłe 
State  of  his  heałth  repeatedly  induoed  him  to  ask  the 
pope  to  accept  his  resignation,  but  his  wisb  was  not 
granted  undl  1776.  He  retired  to  the  bouse  of  his  con- 
gregation at  Nocera  de'  Pagani,  where  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  bis  life  in  oompoeing  theologicid  and,  in 
particular,  ascetical  works.  In  consequence  of  the  in- 
trigues  of  seyeral  prominent  members  of  his  order,  and 
the  goyemment  of  Naples,  which,  against  bis  will,  caused 
tłie  rules  of  his  order  to  be  changed,  he  was  compelled 
to  resign  its  supremę  managemenu  He  died  August  1, 
1787.  In  1796  he  received  from  Pius  VI  tbe  title  «  Ven- 
erable,"  in  1816  be  was  beatified,  and  on  May  26, 1889, 
was  canonized  by  pope  Gregory  XVI.  In  1871  Pius 
IX  conferred  upon  him  the  title  and  rank  of  a  "  Doctor 
Eoclesis."  Liguori  was  a  yery  prolific  writer,  the  best 
known  among  his  works  being  tbe  Theologia  Moralis 
(Naples,  8  voIb.)  :  —  Homo  Apottolictts  (Venice,  1782,  3 
yols.)  ',n~InsHtutio  Catechetiea  (Bassano,  1768)  :^Ptxun$ 
Confessarii,  Coroplete  editions  of  bis  works  have  been 
published  at  Paris  (1886  Bq.,  in  16  yols.),  at  Monza  (70 
yols.),  and  other  places.  His  works  havc  been  trans- 
lated  into  French  and  Grerman,  and,  in  great  part,  into 
Engłish,  Spanisb,  Polbh,  and  other  European  languages. 
The  principles  of  casuistry  explained  by  Liguori  haye 
been  received  with  much  favor  by  the  Ultramontane 
school  of  tbe  Roman  Catholic  thcologians,  and  bis  morał 
theology,  which  is  a  modification  of  the  so-called  ^^prob- 
abiltstic  system"  of  tbe  age  immediately  before  bis  own, 
is  largely  used  in  tbe  direction  of  consciences.  Few 
wńtcrs  in  modem  times  haye  gone  so  far  in  tbe  defence 
of  the  extreme8t  ultra-paiial  theoriee  and  practicea  aa 
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Liguori,  and,  whUe  his  honesty  and  zeal  are  undoubted, 
he  sŁands  forth  in  the  recent  history  of  the  Roman 
Church  as  a  representatiye  of  the  reiy  worst  tendencies 
of  casuists.  In  the  oidinary  concems  of  life,  where 
there  is  no  suspicion  and  no  waming,  he  elaboratcly 
teaches  how  falsehood  and  trickery  between  man  and 
man  may  be  most  adyantageously  practioed,  and  how 
far  cheating  and  stealing  on  the  part  of  tradesmen  and 
senranta  may  be  yenially  cairied  on,  and  without  incur- 
ring  mortal  sin.  See  Connelly,  ReoMoru  for  abjuriag 
AUegiance  to  the  See  of  Romę  (Lond.  1852);  Loni.  Qu, 
Ra),  1856,  p.  396 ;  ChrUtiem  Rememhr,  1854  (Jan.)i  p.  88 ; 
1855  (OcL),  p.  407.  Biographies  of  Liguori  hare  been 
written  by  Giatini  (  VUa  del  beato  A  Ifons,  Litptori,  Romę, 
1815), Jeancard  (Kie  du  CA. Liguori^  Louvain,  1829), 
Klotts  (Aix-la-Cbapelle,  1835),  Schick  (Schaffhausen, 
1853),  and  others.  In  English  we  have  a  very  good  bi- 
ographical  L\fe  ofSt,A.  M,  de  Liguori  (London,  1848, 2 
Yols.  8vo).  For  an  aocount  of  the  religions  order  foimd* 
ed  by  Liguori,  see  Redkmptobists.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Łiguoriaus.    See  Redemptorists. 

Łi'gure  (D^ł  le'them,  supposed  to  be  from  an  old 
root  presenred  in  the  Arab.,  and  signifying  to  tctate)  oc- 
curs  but  twice  (Exod.  xxviii,  19 ;  xxxix,  12)  as  the  name 
of  the  fiiBt  stone  in  the  third  row  on  the  high-priesfs 
breastplate,  where  the  Sept-renders  \iyvpiov  (apparently 
alluding  to  the  above  derivation),  and  is  foUowed  by  the 
Yulg.  liguriusj  as  well  aa  the  A.y.  So  also  Josepbus 
(  WoTf  V,  5, 7).  **  The  word  Ugure  is  unknown  in  mod- 
em mineralogy.  Phillips  {MineraJog^y  p.  87)  mentions 
tiguritef  the  fragmenta  of  which  are  uneven  and  transpa- 
rent, with  a  yitreons  lustre.  It  oocurs  in  a  sort  of  talooee 
rock  in  the  banka  of  a  river  in  the  Apennines**  (Smith). 
The  classical  ligure  (or  \vyKovptov)  was  thought  to 
be  a  species  of  amber  (see  Moore,  ^nc  ifw.  p.  106),  al- 
tbough  ancient  authors  speak  unoertainly  respecting  it 
(Pliny,//M/.AV.xxxvii,ll,13;  Theophrastus, Z>e fapid. 
c.  50),  and  aasign  a  false  derivation  to  the  name  (see 
Gesenius,  Thesaur,  Heb.  p.  763).  The  Hebrew  word  haa 
been  thought  to  designate  the  same  stone  as  the  jAcnnu 
(Braunius,  De  reatitu  saoerd.  ii,  14),  altbough  others  ad- 
here  to  the  opal  as  corresponding  better  with  the  ancient 
ligure  (Rosenmllller,  S(^,  in  Exod,  xxviii,  19).  *"  Dr. 
Woodward  and  some  old  oommentators  have  supposed 
that  it  was  some  kind  of  beUmnite^  because,  as  these  fos- 
sils  contain  bituminous  particles,  tbey  have  thought 
that  they  have  been  able  to  detect,  upon  heating  or  rub- 
bing  pieces  of  them,  the  absurd  origin  which  Theophras- 
tns  {Frag,  ii,  28,  31 ;  xv,  2,  edit.  Schneider)  and  Pliny 
(//.  JV.  xxxvii,  iii)  ascribe  to  the  lyncyriam,  As  to  the 
belief  that  and)er  is  denoted  by  this  word,Theophrastus, 
in  the  passage  cited  above,  has  given  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion  of  the  stone,  and  clearly  distinguishes  it  from  elec' 
trorif  or  amber.  Arober,  moreoyer,  is  too  soft  for  engrav- 
ing  upon,  while  the  łgncyrium  was  a  hard  stone,  out  of 
which  sealsweremadc"  (Smith).  See  Gem.  Beckmann 
(Hist,  Ifwenł,  i,  87,  Bohn)  belieyes,  with  Braun,  Epipha- 
nius,  and  J.  de  Ijaet^  that  the  description  of  the  lyneyr' 
ium  agrees  well  with  the  hyacirUk-stone  of  modem  min- 
eralogists,  especially  that  species  which  is  described  as 
being  of  an  orange-veUow  color,  passing  on  into  a  red- 
dish-brown  (see  RÓeenmUllcr,  BiU.  Alierth.  lY,  i,  28). 
The  hyacinth  is*  a  variety  of  crystallized  ziroon,  contain- 
ing  alśo  iron,  which  usually  give8  it  a  reddish  or  brown 
color.  It  generally  occurs  in  four-sided  prisms,  termi- 
nated  by  four  rhombic  planes.  It  is  diaphanous,  glossy, 
and  hard.  It  occurs  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  the  best  being 
brought  from  the  West  Indies,  but  is  no  w  lit  tle  esteemed 
as  a  gem,  although  the  ancients  uaed  it  for  engraving. 
"  With  this  supposition  (that  the  lyncyrium  is  identical 
with  the  jacinth  or  hyacinth)  HiU  {Notes  on  TheophraS" 
tiu  on  Stones^  §  50,  p.  166)  and  Rosenmtlller  {Minerał,  of 
Bibie,  p.  36 ;  Bib,  Cab,)  agree.  It  muft  be  confessed, 
howeyer,  that  this  opinion  is  iar  from  satisfactory ;  for 
TheophrasŁus,  speaking  of  the  properties  of  the  Igncyr- 
ium,  says  that  it  attncts  not  only  light  particles  of 


wood,  but  fragroents  of  iron  and  brass.  Now  there  is  no 
pecnliar  attractive  power  in  the  hyacinth ;  nor  is  Beck- 
mann*s  explaiiation  of  this  point  snfficient.  He  says: 
*  If  we  consider  its  (the  lyncyrium^t)  attracting  of  snall 
bodies  in  the  same  light  which  our  hyacinth  has  in  oom- 
mon  with  all  Stones  of  the  glassy  species,  I  cannot  aee 
anything  to  controvert  this  opinion,  and  to  induoe  us  to 
believe  the  lyncyrium  and  the  tourmaline  to  be  the 
same.*  But  surely  the  lyncyrium^  whatever  it  be,  had 
in  a  marked  manner  magnełic  properties;  indeed,  the 
teim  was  applied  to  the  stone  on  this  very  aocount,  for 
the  Greek  name  ligurion  appears  to  be  derived  from 
Af/^cir,  *to  lick,'  *  to  attract,*  and  doubtless  was  selected 
by  the  Sept.  for  this  reason  to  expre8s  the  Hebrew  word, 
which  has  a  similar  derivation.  Hence  Dr.Wataon 
(PhHot,  TroM,  11,  394)  identifies  the  Greek  lyncyrium 
with  the  tourmcUine,  or,  morę  definitcly,  with  the  red 
variety  known  as  rubeUite,  which  b  a  hard  stone,  and 
used  as  a  gem,  and  sometimes  sold  for  red  sappkire, 
Tourmaline  becomes,  as  is  well  known,  electrically  polar 
when  heated.  Beckmann^  objection,  that,  <  had  Theo- 
phrastus  been  aoąuainted  with  the  tourmaline,  he  woukl 
have  remarked  that  it  did  not  aoquire  its  attractive 
power  till  it  was  heated,'  is  an^wered  by  his  own  admjs- 
sion  on  the  passage,  ąuoted  from  the  Hisł,  de  VA  cademie 
for  1717,  p.  7  (see  Beckmann,  i,  91).  Tourmaline  is  a 
minerał  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  The  duke 
de  Noya  purchased  two  of  these  Stones  in  Holland,  which 
are  there  called  oMchentrikher,  Linnanis,  in  hb  preface 
to  the  Flora  Zeylandica,  mentions  the  stone  undcr  the 
name  of  lapis  electricus  fmm  Ceylon.  '  The  natircs  cali 
it  toumanud  {PkiL  Trans,  I.  c.).  Many  of  the  predoos 
Stones  which  were  in  the  possession  of  the  Isiaelitcs 
during  their  wanderings  were  no  doubt  obtained  from 
the  Egyptians,  who  mi^rht  bave  procnred  from  the  Tyr- 
ian  merchanta  specimens  from  even  India  and  Cerlon, 
etc.  The  fine  specimen  of  rabellite  now  in  the  British 
Museum  belonged  formerly  to  the  king  of  Aya"  (Smith). 

Iiłl£'lii  (Heb.  Likdii\  "^Hp^,  kamed^  otberwise  cap- 
tiraior;  Sept.  Aokhól  v.  r.  Aari/i,  Yulg.  Lect),  the  third 
namcd  of  thf>  four  sons  of  Shemidah  or  Shemida,  son  of 
Manasseh  (1  Chroń,  vii,  19;  comp.  Josh.  xvii,  2).  He 
does  not  appear  to  havc  had  a  numerous  if  any  progeny, 
as  his  name  does  not  occur  in  the  account  of  the  Ma- 
naasite  families  (Numb.  xxvi,  32).     KC.  post  1856. 

Łllbume,  John,  a  Quaker  preacher,  noted  for  hu 
republicanism,  was  bom  of  an  old  family  in  Durham 
County  in  1613.  In  his  early  youth  he  was  a  dothier. 
He  entered  the  ministry  after  he  had  suffered  great- 
ly  by  proeecution  for  hb  opposition  to  the  goveroment. 
His  intrepid  defence  of  his  rights  as  a  free-bom  Eng- 
Ibhman  before  the  dreaded  bar  of  the  High -Church 
party  gained  for  him  the  familiar  appellation  of  "free- 
bom  John."  He  was  condemned  to  Rceive  five  hun- 
dred  lashes  at  the  cart-tail,  and  to  stand  in  the  pil- 
lory ;  but  hb  spirit  was  only  aroused  by  thb  diagraoe- 
ful  punbhmcnt.  His  name  became  the  watchword  of 
the  party  known  as  IjeveUers.  During  the  Kevoltttioa 
he  fought  bravely  against  the  king  at  Edge  Hill  and 
Marston  Moor,  where  he  led  a  regiment.  Lilbome^a 
chief  fault  was  the  want  of  a  morę  statesmanlike  spirit, 
80  that  he  was  continually  sinking  from  the  łeading  po- 
sition  he  raight  have  held,  in  virtue  of  hb  integrity  and 
intrepidity,  to  that  of  a  demagogue.  He  boldly  ac- 
cused  Cromwell  and  Ireton  of  treason,  and  the  forawr 
tried  in  vain  to  make  him  comprebend  the  real  situation 
of  affairs,  and  seems  at  last  to  have  given  him  up  in  de- 
spair,  and  to  have  prosecuted  him  from  necessity,  while 
he  valued  hb  steady  qualities  and  incomiptible  naturę. 
Reduced  to  quiescence  under  the  iron  band  of  the  pro- 
tector,  hb  political  enthusiasm  subsided  into  the  relig- 
ious,  and  the  famous  John  Lilbume  became  a  preacher 
among  the  QuakerB.  He  died  in  1657. — ^Appleton*8  Cy- 
df^,  of  Biography,  p.  497. 

ŁUlenthal,  Michael,  a  German  tbeologian,  was 
bomatIieb0tadt,inPnuBia,Sept8,168&    He  stndied 
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theology  it  Konigsberg  and  Jena,  and  became  professor 
in  the  Unirenity  of  Kostock.  He  afterwanb  yisited 
Holland,  where  he  stndied  philology  and  arcbiBology, 
and  after  hit  return  was  for  Bome  yeara  professor  at  Ko- 
nigaberjc.  In  1714  he  became  aaiistant  librarian  of  that 
nniTersty,  and  in  1719  was  appointed  deacon  of  one  of 
the  churches  at  Heidelbei^.  He  was  madę  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Berlin  in  1711,  and  of  that  of  Strasburg 
in  1733.  He  died  at  KSnigsberg  Jan.  28, 1760.  His 
prindpal  works  are  Biblisek-extgeiische  Bibiiothek  (K5- 
nigsb.  1740-1744,  8  vols.  8to)  : — BibUscher  A  rchitarius 
d,  HeUigm  Schrift  (Kdnigsb.  1745-1746,  2  yoIs.  4to :  it 
oontains  a  list  of  Biblicad  commentators,  arranged  in 
the  order  of  the  difficolt  passages) : — Theoiogiack-homdU. 
A  rckitaruu  (Konigsberg,  1749, 4to).  See  Herzog,  Beal- 
Emc^Uop,  viii,  418 ;  Uoefer,  Now.  Biog,  GmUrale,  xxxi, 
226.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Idlienthal,  Theodor  Chrifltopher,  an  eminent 
German  theologian  and  writer,  was  bom  at  Konigsberg 
Oct.  8, 1711.  He  studied  at  the  tmiyersity  of  his  na- 
tiT-e  place,  and  afterwards  at  Jena  and  Tubingen,  and, 
after  making  a  joumey  through  Holland  and  England, 
spent  some  time  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Halle.  He  was 
sDon  after  appointed  adjunct  professor  at  K&nigsberg, 
and  in  1744  became  extraordinary  professor  and  doctor 
of  theology.  In  1746  he  was  madę  pastor  of  the  com- 
moni^  of  Neu-Kosagilrten,  and  subsequently  became 
ordinary  professor  of  theology,  and  church  and  school 
oounsellor.  He  died  March  17, 1782.  Among  his  works 
we  notice  JHe  ffuie  Sache  der  ffóUHchen  Offenbarung  iri- 
der  die  Feinde  dertelben  erwiaen  u,  gerettet  (Konigsberg, 
1750-82,  16  vols. :  additions  and  variations  to  the  first 
four  parta  appeared  in  1778,  and  also  an  aagmented  ad- 
dition  in  the  same  year).  It  gires  a  fuli  collection  of 
the  diver8  objections  that  have  been  urged  against  Chris- 
tianity,  and  answers  every  one.  It  is  conseąuently  use- 
ful  as  a  book  of  reference  on  this  subject,  like  Lardner  s 
CrtdSfUity  ofthe  Gospel  HUtory,  althoagh,  on  account 
t  of  its  bulk  and  its  antiquated  apol<^tic  stjind-point,  it 
M  less  fit  to  be  in  itself  used  as  a  weapon  against  incre- 
dulity.  He  wrote  also  De  Canone  MisscB  Gregoriano 
(Le}'den,  1739,  8vo) :— Historia  beaUe  Donahea,  Prvt~ 
sta  patrowB,  fabulis  rariis  maculata  (Dantzig,  1743, 
4to) : — Commentatio  critica  duorum  codicum  BiUia  ffe- 
hraica  contiaentium  (Dantzig,  1769,  4to),  and  a  large 
nomber  of  sermons,  dissertations,  etc.  See  Schrockh,  AT. 
GtseLseit  d.  Rfformaiion,  vi, 291 ;  Herzog,  Recd-EncyUo- 
padief  viii,  413 ;  Hoefer,  A*btf r.  Biog.  Generale^  xxxi,  226. 
(J.  N.  P.) 

Łilith.    See  ScREECH-owu 

UlUe,  Joinr,  D.D.,  a  minister  originally  of  the  Re- 
ibrmed  (Dutch),  but  afterwards  of  the  Presbyterian 
Chorch,  was  bom  in  Kelso,  Scotland,  Dec.  16,  1812; 
gradoated  with  the  highest  honore  at  the  Univer8ity  of 
Edinbuigh  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  prosecuted 
his  theological  studies  for  two  years  at  Edinburgh,  then 
came  to  America,  and  corapleted  his  course  at  the  The- 
ofegieal  Seminaiy  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  In  1835  he  was  installed  pastor 
of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  Kingston,  N.  Y.  In 
1841  he  took  charge  ofthe  grammar-school  ofthe  New 
Tork  UniYersity,  and  in  18^  of  a  congregation  which 
bsd  gathered  about  him  in  the  Uniyersity  Chapel,  and 
afterwards  (1846)  occupied  their  new  church  in  Stanton 
Street  From  1844  mitil  1848  he  was  the  editor  of  the 
Jewitk  Ckromcle,  He  was  employed  by  the  American 
(Baptist)  Bibie  Union  as  one  of  its  transUtors  from  1851 
to  1857.  In  1855  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from 
the  Uniyersity  of  Edinburgh.  In  1868  he  accepted  the 
cali  offered  to  him  by  the  Presbyterian  Church,  King- 
ston, N.Y.,  and  he  there  labored  until  his  death  in  1867. 
I>r.  UUie'8  published  productions  are  not  numerous,  but 
highly  creditable.  His  reyision  and  translation  of  the 
EpistitM  to  tke  Thessahmans,  the  Seeond  Episłle  nf  Peter, 
thoee  ofJohm  and  Jude,  and  the  Jłetelaiion^  for  the  Anglo- 
ABMfican  editaon  of  "  Iimge*B  Commentaty,"  haye  won 


the  highest  enoomiums.  He  was  also  the  anthor  of  a 
smali  work  on  The  Perpetuiiy  cfihe  Earthj  in  which  he 
deyeloped  his  premillennial  ^aews.  Dr.  Lillie  was  an  ear- 
nest  Christian,  a  ripe  scholar,  and  a  faithful  pastor.  See 
Wilson,  Prtsb.  Bist  Alm.  1868,  p.  117 ;  Kingston  Argus 
and  Journal,  Feb.  1867 ;  Mem.  Sermon  by  Rev.  W.  Irvin ; 
BriHsk  and  Foreign  EtangeUcal  Betiew,  lxix,  619. 

IiUy  (*)Ó^1Ś,  shuskan%  fium  its  wkiteness,  1  Kings  yii, 
19 ;  also  *;  Viig,  shoshan%  1  Kings  yii,  22, 26 ;  Cant.  ii,  16 ; 
iy,  5;  V,  18;  yi,  2,  8;  yii,  2;  and  r\}ti^yShoshamiah\ 
2  Chroń,  iy,  5;  Cant  ii,  1,  2;  Hos.  xiy,  5  [see  Shu- 
8HAM ;  Shobhamnim]  ;  Sept  and  N.  T.  irpivov,  Matt  vi, 
28 ;  Lukę  xii,  27).  **  There  arą  no  doubt,  seyeral  plants 
indigenouB  in  Syria  which  might  come  under  the  de- 
nomination  of  lily,  when  thaC  name  is  used  in  a  generał 
sense,  as  it  often  is  by  trayellers  and  others.  The  term 
skoshan  or  sosun  seems  also  to  haye  been  employed  in 
this  sense.  It  was  known  to  the  Greeks  {troitrop),  for 
Dioscorides  (iii,  116)  describes  the  modę  of  preparing  an 
ointment  called  susinon,  which  others,  he  says,  cali  cpi- 
vtv6vf  that  is,  UUnum.  So  Athenoius  (xii,  513)  identi- 
fies  the  Persian  suson  with  the  Greek  krinon,  The  Ar- 
abie authors  also  use  the  word  in  a  generał  sense,  seyeral 
yarieties  being  described  under  the  head  sosun,  The 
name  is  applied  even  to  kinds  of  /m,  of  which  seyeral 
spedes,  with  yarious  colored  flowers,  are  distinguiBhed. 
But  it  i4>pears  to  us  that  nonę  but  a  plant  which  was 
well  known  and  highly  esteemed  would  be  found  occur- 
ring  in  so  many  dilferent  passages.  Thus,  in  1  Kings 
yii,  19-26,  and  2  Chroń,  iy,  5,  it  is  mentioned  as  forming 
the  omamental  work  of  the  pillars  and  of  the  brazen 
sea,  madę  of  molten  brass,  for  the  houae  of  Solomon,  by 
Hiram  of  Tjrre.  In  Canticles  the  word  is  frequently 
mentioned ;  and  it  is  curious  that  in  fiye  passages,  Cant 
ii,  2  and  16;  iy,  5;  yi,  2  and  3,  there  is  a  reference  to 
feeding  among  lilies,  which  appears  unacoountable 
when  we  consider  that  the  allusion  is  madę  simply  to 
an  omamental  or  sweet-emelling  plant;  and  this  the 
shtskan  appears  to  haye  been  from  the  other  passages 
in  which  it  is  mentioned.  Thus,  in  Cant  ii,  1,  'I  am 
the  rosę  of  Sharon  and  the  Ulg  of  the  yalleys;'  yerse  2, 
*as  the  Ulg  among  thoms,  so  is  my  loye  among  the 
daughters;'  y,  13,  *his  lips  like  Ulies,  dropping  sweet- 
smelling  myrrh  ;*  vii,  2,  '  thy  belly  is  like  an  heap  of 
wheat  set  about  with  Ulies.'  If  we  consider  that  the 
book  of  Canticles  is  supposed  to  haye  been  written  on 
the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Solomon  with  a  pcincess 
of  Egypt,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  some  of  the  im- 
agery  may  haye  been  deriyed  from  ber  natiye  country, 
and  that  the  aboye  lily  may  be  a  plant  of  Egypt  rather 
than  of  Palestine.  Especially  does  the  water-lily,  or 
lotus  ofthe  Nile,  seem  suitable  to  most  ofthe  aboye  pas- 
sages. Thus  Herodotus  (ii,  92)  says.  *  When  the  wa- 
ters  haye  risen  to  their  extremest  height,  and  all  the 
flelds  are  oyerflowed,  there  appears  above  the  surface  an 
immense  ąuantity  of  plants  of  the  lily  species,  which 
the  Egyptians  cali  the  lotus ;  having  cut  down  these, 
they  dry  them  in  the  sun.  The  seed  of  the  flowers^ 
which  resembles  that  ofthe  poppy,  they  bakę,  and  make 
into  a  kind  of  bread :  they  also  eat  the  root  of  this  plant, 
which  is  round,  of  an  agreeable  flayor,  and  about  the 
size  of  an  apple.  1  here  is  a  seeond  species  of  the  lotus, 
which  grows  in  the  Nile,  and  which  is  not  unlike  a  rosę. 
The  fruit,  which  c^ws  from  the  bottom  of  the  root,  re- 
sembles a  wasp'8  nest:  it  is  found  to  contain  a  number 
of  kemels  of  the  size  of  an  olive-stone,  which  are  yery 
grateful  either  fresh  or  dried.'  All  this  exist8  eyen  to 
the  present  day.  Both  the  roots  and  the  stalks  form 
articles  of  diet  in  Eastem  countriea,  and  the  large  fari* 
naceous  seeds  of  both  the  nymphiea  and  nelumbium  are 
roasted  and  eaten.  Hence  pofisibly  the  reference  to 
feeding  among  lilies  in  the  above-quoted  passages** 
(Kitto).  This  flower  (the  Nymphaa  Lotus  of  linnsBua, 
and  the  beshmn  of  the  modem  Arabs)  grows  plentifnlly 
in  Lower  £g3rpt,  flowering  during  the  period  of  the  an- 
nual  inundation.    There  can  be  little  doubt  the  <<lily« 
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woA"  jpoken  of  in  1  Kings  vii,  19, 22,  wi 
io  tlie  furm  of  the  Egypliui  laOia.  'ni«re  weie  rurmeily 
tliree  deacńplians  of  watei-lily  in  Egfpti  but  one  (the 
Ted-flowered  lotiu)  hu  diuppeued.  "  The  Dowei," 
łiya  Bmckbjudt,  «pe*king  of  Ihe  white  v»riWy,  or 
Ngmphaa  lolui,  "gtatnlly  Mands  on  the  >Ulk  froin 
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one  to  two  feel  «bovB  the  gurtico  of  the  w«ter.  Wben 
the  ftowen  open  ci>rnplet«lr,  che  Iesvea  fonn  a  boruoii- 
til  dUk,  with  the  iKililed  Med-reasel  in  Ihe  midM, 
which  bends  down  the  nalk  by  ita  weight,  and  awims 
DpoD  the  łurfK«  of  the  wMer  for  acTenl  d«ya  until  it  ia 
inguUed.  This  plant  gmwł  at  Cairo,  in  a  Unk  called 
BiAet  el-Rotoli,  ne«p  one  of  the  northera  Buburba  where 
I  hippen  lo  regide.  It  it  not  found  in  Upper  Egypt,  I 
beliere,  but  abounda  in  the  Della,  and  attains  maturily 
at  the  time  when  the  Nile  nachea  ita  fuli  heighL  I 
MW  it  in  great  abundance  and  in  fuU  flower,  corering 
the  whole  inundaled  plain,on  OetoberłS,  lttI5,nearthe 
niins  of  Tiney,  about  tHelve  milea  aoulh-eaat  from  Man- 
Boun,  on  the  Uunietta  bnuich.  It  diea  when  (he  iratei 
teliree."  AiaoriK  the  ancient  Egyptiana  the  lolua  waa 
introducfd  into  all  nibjects  *a  an  ornament,  and  as  the 
favorite  llower  of  tbe  country,  but  not  with  the  holy 
character  nauaily  attributed  to  it,  Łhou^h  adopted  aa  an 
emblem  of  the  god  Noiihre-Atmft  (Wilkin»on's  Anciml 
EgsP'iom,  i,  67,  j£6).  Aa  the  Hebrew  arebitectare  waa 
of  the  Pbicnico-E^ptian  alyle,  noChing  was  morę  nata- 
tał  Chan  Che  inCroduction  of  thia  onumenCby  Solomon 
into  the  Templ&  I[  waa  in  like  manner  boirowed  by 
tbe  Aasyriana  in  their  later  atmctum  (I.ayaid'a  A'uu- 
vrh,  ii,  SAC).  Mi.  Bardwell,  the  arcbiCect,  in  hia  work 
enticled  TtmpUi,AncinativlModm(\mi),ii.y%,"Tt,t 
two  gieat  columna  of  the  pronaoe  in  Salonion'B  Tempie 
weie  of  tbe  usual  pniporlions  of  Kgyptian  columoa,  being 
five  and  a  half  diametera  high;  and  aa  the«  gai-e  the 
gnat  cbancleriatic  feature  lo  the  building,  Salomon 
aent  an  etnbaaBy  to  fetrh  Ihe  architoct  from  Tyre  to  m- 
periulend  tbe  moidding  and  casting  nf  tbeae  colnmna, 
which  were  intended  to  be  of  braaa.  Obaerre  how  cnn- 
■picuoua  ia  tbe  idea  of  the  yaae  (the  'bowl' ofourtrana- 
lation),  riaing  ftom  a  cylinilei  umamented  with  InCus- 
floweiB  1  Che  boICom  of  the  Taae  was  partly  hidden  by 
the  flowem,  tbe  belly  of  it  waa  oretUid  with  nel-work, 
omamcnced  by  Beven  wreatha,  the  Ilebrew  number  of 
bappineaa,  and  beneath  tbe  Up  of  the  vaae  were  two 
rowa  of  pomegraoates,  one  hundied  in  each  row.  Tbeae 
■operb  piliaiB  were  eightfeet  in  diametei  and  forty-fnur 
feet  high,  aupporting  a  noble  enlablature  fourtecn  feet 
high."  Sec  jArFiiN  amu  Boak.  "In  confirmation  of 
the  abore  identiflcation  of  tbe  lily  of  tbe  O.  T.  with  tbe 
lotua-flower,  we  may  adduce  alao  Che  remarka  of  Dr.  W, 
C,  Taylor  in  his  Bibie  lltuOralrd  bg  Egsplian  Mom- 
mrali,  where  be  aave  thac  Che  lilies  of  the  iath  and  fiSth 
Faahna  bai-e  puuied  all  Biblical  cńtics.  Tbe  title, '  To 
the  chief  njuHcian  upon  .Słoiłaniiim,'  hsabeen  auppoeed 

psalm  w«Ł  lo  be  sunK.  But  Dt.  Taylot  aaya  '  the  word 
tiothamtm  ia  uniTenall;  acknowledged  to  Bgikify  lii- 
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ie^  and  liliea  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  nłgect  of  łba 
ode.  But  this  bymeneal  ode  wia  intended  to  be  amg 
by  the  female  attendanta  of  the  EgypCJan  princeia,  and 
they  are  called  "  the  liliea,''  notonly  by  a  poetic  referencc 
to  ibe  lotus  lilia  of  the  Nile,  but  by  a  ducct  alluńooto 
CheLT  custom  of  making  tbe  lotus  lily  a  oonapicnoas  ot- 
nament  of  their  head-dresa.'  Thus,  therefore,  ajl  the 
paaaagea  of  O.-T.  Scriptnte  in  which  tiiiiiluai  oixiin  ap- 
peaj  lo  be  eiplained  by  oonńdeiing  it  lo  refei  to  tbe 
lotus  hlyofthe  Nile"  (Kitto).  "Lynch  enumeiates t)w 
'  lily'  aa  amoug  the  planie  seen  bj  him  on  the  ehorc*  of 
Che  Dead  Sea,  but  gives  no  details  which  coultl  lead  co 
iCs  Identification  {tjprd.  ta  Ihe  Jordan,  p.  286).  He  had 
prBYioualy  observed  the  water-lily  on  the  Jordan  (p. 
173),  but  omila  to  mentioD  whether  it  was  Ibe  yelloir 
(jYKpjlor  lulta)  or  the  wbite  {\ipiipkcea  oBm),  •  Tbe 
only  "  liliea"  which  I  saw  in  Palestine,'  saya  Prot  Stan> 
ley, 'in  tbe  tnonths  of  Maich  and  Apnl,  weie  latx*  y^ 
Iow  waler-lilies,  in  the  elear  spring  of  'Ain  Mellahah, 
neat  tbe  lakę  of  Merom'  {S.  and  Pat.  p.  429).  He  aog- 
gBtU  tbal  the  name  'lily'  'may  include  the  numemna 
Howera  of  che  tulip  ot  amaryllts  hind  which  appew  in 
the  early  aummei  or  the  autumo  of  Palestine.'  The 
foUowing  deamptioD  oftbe  Hdleh-lily  by  Dr.  ThomMD 
{The  Land  and  Ihe  Soot,  i,  394),  were  it  moie  preoae, 
would  perhapa  have  enaUed  botanista  lo  identify  it: 
'Thia  łiCtleh-lily  ia  rery  large,  and  tbe  three  inner  pę- 
tała meet  abore  and  form  a  gorgeoua  canopy,  aach  aa 
art  nerer  approached,  and  king  nerer  sat  under,  even 
in  hia  utraost  glory.  ...  We  cali  it  mUeh-lily  becanse 
it  was  here  tbat  it  waa  fint  diacoyered.  Ita  botanical 
name,  if  it  hive  one,  I  am  unacąuainted  iritb.  .  .  .  Om 
ilawer  deljghta  nioet  in  the  Talleye,  bot  ia  alw  found  on 
the  mountains.  It  grows  among  thoms,  and  I  hBve 
aadly  lacerated  my  handa  in  exlricating  it  from  them. 
Kotbing  can  be  in  higher  contrast  tban  tbe  luxuriant 
velvety  aoftneas  of  this  lily,  and  tbe  ciabbed,  tan^led 
hedge  ofthoms  about  it.  Gazeltes  stitl  detight  to  feed 
among  them ;  and  you  can  acarcely  ride  through  tbe 
woods  north  of  Tabor,  where  these  liiie3abannd.wiihaut 
Łightening  them  firan  their  floweiy  paature'"  (Smith). 
On  the  other  hand,  aome  of  the  pateagea  in  which 
ihothan  occurs  eTideuCly  refer  lo  a  jMd  TarieCy,  aa  Cant. 
ii,  1,2.  and  tbe  tubular  abape  oftbe  Cnimpet  tsntfficient 
to  eiplain  the  tnnefer  of  the  word  lo  that  tnuaica)  in- 
strument See  SHOSitAKNiH.  "  The  Hebrew  wnd  ia 
rendeied  'roae'  intbe  Chaldee  Targum,  andbyUunKO- 
id«  and  other  Kabbinical  writers,  wiih  Ihe  exceptiaa 
of  Kimchi  and  Ben-Melecb,  who  in  1  Kings  vii,  IStnna- 
lated  it  by  '  riolec'  In  the  Judso-Spaniab  venion  of 
tbe  Cantjdes  MhótAAn  and  akAtkantóA  are  alwaya  ttana- 
lalcd  by  rofo,  but  in  11«.  xiv,  6  Ibe  lattei  is  icndsn) 
'  Urio.  But  ipirot,  or '  lily,'  is  Ihe  uniform  lendeńng  oT 
the  Sept.,  and  is,  in  all  probability,  the  tnie  one,  as  it  ia 
eupported  by  the  analogy  of  the  Aiabic  and  Peiśan  m- 
taa,  which  bas  the  aame  meaning  to  thia  d*y,  and  by 
the  eiiaCence  of  the  same  word  m  Syriac  and  Coplic 
The  Spanish  ozuftiui, '  a  wblce  lily,'  ismerely  amodifi- 
catiou  of  CheAiabiet  bnC,  alchougb  Ihere  is  iitUe  donU 
that  the  word  denotes  some  plant  of  Ihe  lily  ^leoea,  ii 
ia  by  no  means  ceitain  wbat  individual  of  thia  elan  it 
especially  designatea.  Father  Souciet  (Aecuo/  de  diu. 
Cnl.l71b)  labored  to  prove  that  the  lily  ofSaiptim  ia 
the  '  crown  imperial,'  the  I^raian  ttuol,  the  tpirof  (So- 
aiXiit6v  of  the  Greeks,  and  tbe  FritiUaria  impenaUi  of 
Linnieua.  So  common  was  this  plant  in  Persia  that  it 
is  suppoaed  to  have  g)ven  ita  name  to  Susa,  the  capital 
(Atbcn.  xii,  1 ;  BocharliPia^,  ii,  14);  but  there  is  do 
proof  that  it  was  at  any  time  common  in  Palestine,  and 
'  lAe  lily'  par  tretilenct  of  Perńa  would  not  of  neceioi^ 
be '  tbe  lily'  of  Ihe  Holy  Land.  EKascoridea  (i,  6i)  bean 
wilneaa  to  the  beauty  of  the  liUn  of  Syria  and  Pisidia, 
from  which  the  beat  peifume  waa  madę.  He  aays  (iii, 
106  [116])  of  the  Kpiror  0ainkic6v  that  the  .Syriam 
cali  it  aaaa  (^lAusAan),  and  Ihe  A&icwia  60id}^fior, 
which  Bochart  lendera  in  Hebrew  chancttn  ]3b  3^K, 
'wbite  ahoot.'    EOhn,  in  hi*  nota  oo  tbe  p«Mi^^  ideo- 
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\i6a  łhc  plmt  m  qu«tii>n  with  thc  IMiam  ronifiJnni  or 
I:innfiis,  Ic  a  pnibablv  the  ume  u  thoc  cilleil  in  Ibe 
Miihn*  ■kiiig's  lily'  (Kiiaim,  v.  8).  Pliny  (xsi,  5)  de- 
tiiKSDHrsf  u 'Tulieua  lilium;' ind  DiosuHidea.  n  ui 
olher  passage,  mcnliuiM  the  fact  tbU  tbere  iro  liliea 
nilli  purple  flowers,  but  whetber  by  this  ho  nUniled 
Ihc  Łilun  marlapoa  or  CWcaJohiciiir,  KUbn  tei  ea 
unilcciiled.  Naw  in  tbe  paauge  ot  AlbeniEus  above 
qm)ied  it  'a  uid,  Zoiiiraf  ydp  ilrai  rp  '£\Xqi'u>v  ^i'jj 
ru  ipitMr.  BuL  in  Ibe  fljnnoiopicum  Magmim  (a.  r 
Łiffo)  we  find  rd  7ap  X(ipni  iiró  riti  1foii'iiuiiv  ao  aa 
Ujitai.  As  tbe  iiuihaii  ia  tfaue  jdcntified  both  w  th 
luiyair,  tbe  red  or  purpte  lily,  and  witb  Atip  ev  Uie 
while  lit)',  it  in  evidently  impossible,  frorn  the  wanl 
Kir,  la  iKrrtain  e^aclly  tłie  kiiid  of  lily  wbicb  la  refer 
ibI  to.  ir  the  lAttihan  or  ihoihamaA  ol  the  O  T  and 
Ihe  rpivay  of  the  Seiman  on  the  Mount  be  dent  ca) 
■hich  tb?re  seema  no  reaaon  to  doubt,  the  pla  t  des  n 
niied  by  tbcse  terma  oiust  hAve  been  ■  cungpicuoiw  ob- 
jKlonthe  ehoresoftbe  Lakę  of  Genneniet  (Matl.  n 
•U;  Lukę  nii,  £7);  it  mu9t  have  tiourisheil  in  the  deep 
bruiil  ralleys  of  Paleatine(Canl.ii,l),amonKChe  thomy 
shnibniMi,  2)  and  pasturaa  ot  the  (lesert  (ii.  IB  v 
i ;  vi.  3),  and  must  hare  been  remarkablc  for  ta  ntp  d 
and  lumriant  growth  (Hos.  xiv,  6 ;  Ecclus.  iii  n  14) 
The  piirple  tłowere  of  tbe  kAob,  oi  wild  artichoke,  wh  eh 
abuiuiili  in  tbe  plain  nortb  of  Tabor  and  in  the  vallev 
uf  £3,lneioii,  have  been  Łhoui^hŁ  by  sorrie  to  be  the  1 1 
iu  of  ihe  field'  alluded  to  ia  Matt.  vi,  2S  (Wilson,  Łaadi 
oflki  Biiif,  ii,  110;.  A  reccnt  travcller  men  na  a 
piłni.with  UUc  Hotrera  like  Ihe  byacinth,  and  allcdby 
tłic  Araba  uskoA,  wbich  be  ixm3idered  to  be  of  the  ijie- 
ÓN  deiinminated  lily  in  Scripture  (Bonar,  Z>r«7(  o/^t- 
■BJ,  p.  3^/'  (Smith).  Triatcam  atTon^ly  inclines  to 
ideiiiifr  che  acarlet  anemoiie  {An/monr,  torona/ia)  witb 
Ibe  Scripture  "  lily"  (A'ui.  Hiil.  o/  BUli,  p.  464). 

In  Ihe  S.  Test.  the  word  "  lily"  occura  "  in  the  well- 
knorn  aiid  bcautiful  paasage  (MMt.ri,  SC), 'Cnnsider 
thc  liliea  of  the  ftelil,  how  tbey  grow ;  they  loil  nnt,  nci- 
thtr  do  ttacy  Kpin,  and  yet  I  aay  unto  you  tbit  eren 
SiiloDHMi,  in  all  his  gknry,  was  nut  arrayed  like  oue  of 
lhae;'au  al«i  in  Lukę  xii,  27.  llereitia  eTtdent  that 
the  plant  aUuded  to  must  hare  been  indigenoua  or 
gmwn  Wild  in  the  i-icinily  of  Ibe  Sea  of  Galilee,  muat 
hiif  bwn  of  ID  omamenlal  characler,  and,  fcom  the 
Ilieek  linn  tpiroy  beliig  t^ipiied  to  it,  of  a  iiliaceoiu  na- 

■rilers  (see  Dioacor.  iii,  116 1  compare  Claudian.  Epilhtd. 
"rni-yK;  Mar[iil,v,37,6sq.i  Calpom. vi, 33 ;  Alhen. 
\y,  677,  SMO;  Virgil,  £W.  x,  M-,  Pliny,  jit,  7;  usi,  11), 
Tbwpbrastua  Grst  lues  ii,  and  is  auppoaed  by  Sprengcl 
Iii  Ipply  ic  (o  apeciea  of  S'arcuiat  uid  (o  LUium  o 
Uhm.    DioBcuridM  indicates  twa  spedea,  but  very  i 
perfedly ;  one  of  them  is  aupposed  to  be  the  ii/i 
ciiĄdiJam,  md  the  othec,  with  ■  reddish  Bower,  may 
L.  uwiagon  or  L.  Chalcedimicum,     He   alludcs  m 
puiicuUrly  to  the  tiUes  of  Syria  and  of  Pamphylia  be- 
infi  weUuiiled  for  making  Ibe  oiotmentof  lily.     Pliny 
eiiunKram  ihree  kinda.  ■  white,  a  red,  and  a  putpit 
oiłi^ed  lily.     Travellera  in  Paleetine  mention  that  i 
the  nuntb  of  January  tbe  fielda  and  Krores  everywbere 
•boand  in  Tarioua  species  of  lily,  tulip,  and  nan' 
U^nardnotirc<],nearAcTe,Dn  Jan.  18th,and  abouC  Jaffa 
OD  the  23d,  tulips,  wbite,  red,  blue,  etc    Gumpenberg 
Mwthe  meadowa  of  Galilee  co\-eied  with  thesaniB  " 
m  m  Ibe  31at.    Tulips  fl|;ure  oonupicuously  among  the 
tnwen  of  PalcMine.  vaiieliea  prolńbly  of  Talipa  (Itt- 
•mam  (Kitin^g  Puletline,  p.  ccxv).     So  Pococke  say^ 
'[■w  many  tulip8groKingwi1dinthelieldji(inMarch), 
and  lUiy  one  wbo  conaiders  how  heantiful  those  tlowera 
are  to  the  eye  woold  be  apt  to  conjecture  tbal  Iheae  are 

be  cmtnpared.'     Tbia  ia  much  more  Ukely  to  be  the  plant 
iniendeil  tbao  same  othera  which  have  been  adduei  ' 
•a.  for  inalonce,  Ihe  scarlet  ainaTyllii,  hailng  wh 
Sowai  with  btight  purpIe  aireaka,  foiind  by  Salt 
Aduwib     Othert  have  prcferred  the  Crt/icn  imptriul, 
V.-E  B 


hieh  ia  a  native  of  Penia  and  Ceshtnerc.  Most  an' 
Ibora  have  nniled  in  Ł-onmierinR  the  white  lily,  LSiam 
camlidum,  to  be  tbe  planeto  whichouiSaYiaurreferred: 


ia  dooblful  wbether  it  haa  evrr  be«n  found  in  a 
ale  in  Paleatine.  Same,  indeed,  have  thought  it 
I  native  of  the  New  World.  Dr.  Lindley,  how- 
1  the  Gard™n«'  Chronkk  (ii,  744),  says,  -Thia 


dned,bi 


te  lily  o. 
ecuted  « 


in  an  engrarin^  of  Ihe  a 
wbere  abont  J480  by  Martin  Scbongaaer:  and  Ihe  łirat 
YOrage  of  Columbiu  did  not  Iske  place  lill  1402.  In 
thia  ver7  rare  print  the  Uly  ia  represenled  as  ^owing  in 
an  omomental  vaae,  aa  if  it  were  culljyated  as  a  curioua 
objccL'  Tliis  opinian  is  eonfirmed  by  a  correapnndent 
Bt  Aleppo  {dardfntr^  ChromcU,  iii.  429),  wbo  haa  re- 
aided  loug  in  Syria,  but  ia  acqnainled  oniy  wiih  the  but- 
any of  Aleppo  and  Antioch:  'I  nereraaw  Ihe  white  lily 

It  ia  cultirated  berc  on  the  roofa  of  the  hnuses  in  pota 
•a  an  exotic  bulb,  like  the  daffodiL'  In  conaeiiiience  of 
tbia  diSeulty,  Ibe  lale  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  wag  ofopinion 
that  the  plant  alludrd  to  nnder  tbe  naine  of  lily  was  tbe 
Amaryliiilulea  (now  Oporanlhui  latrvi),  'wboae  ((olden 
liliaceoua  flowera  in  auiumn  afford  one  of  tbe  most  bril- 
liant  and  gor^^ua  objeeu  in  naturę,  u  Ihe  Gelda  of  tbe 
l,evant  are  oveiTnn  with  them ;  lo  them  the  espreaaion 
of  SoloMon,  in  all  hia  glory,  not  being  arrayed  like  one 
of  them,  ia  pcculiarly  apiiropriatc'  Dr.  Lindley  eon- 
ceivca  '  it  to  be  mui^h  morc  probable  Ibat  tbe  plant  in~ 
tended  hy  oui  Saviour  waa  the  Iiiolirion  monlaBsm,  a 
plant  allied  lo  tbe  amarytlii,  of  very  great  beauty,  with 
a  slender  alem,  and  cluatera  of  Ihe  moat  delicate  viiilet 
flowera,  abounding  in  Paleatine,  whcre  colonel  Chesncy 
found  ii  in  tbe  most  bńlliant  profuaion'  {L  r.  p.  744).  In 
reply  to  this,  a  coiTeapoadent  fumishes  an  extract  of  a 
letter  from  Etr.  Bowling,  which  throwa  a  new  light  npon 
Iho  łuhject:  ■!  cannot  describe  to  you  wilh  bcitanical 
ftccuiacy  tbe  lily  of  Paleatine.  I  heard  it  ealled  by  tbe 
lide  of  I.ilia  Sj/riacn.  and  I  imagine  under  tbis  litle  ita 
bolanical  cbaiacterisiica  may  be  hunted  out.  Ita  color 
isabriUiantred;  ita  aize  about  balf  Chat  of  the  common 
tiger  lily.  The  white  lily  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
aeen  in  any  parC  of  Syria.    Ic  was  in  ApriI  and  May 
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Slronglj'  excil«l  my  ■ttenlion.'  On  thii  Dr.  Lindley 
<>ti«rv«i, '  It  ii  den  llut  iHiiher  the  ubilc  lily,  nor  ibe 
Ofioraiiliiii  luleut,  not  Irialirirm,  will  anawer  to  Dr. 
Lowriiiga  desciiplion,  irhich  »«iiii  to  point  to  the  Ch«l- 
cedoniui  or  scariet  maiiaym  lily,  furmcTly  cilkd  ihe 
lily  of  Byiinliuiii,  foaDd  from  the  Admtic  to  Ibc  Le- 
yuit,  lod  which,  with  iu  acarkt  lurban-like  flowen,  m 
iuclecd  ■  HHwI  Maulr  and  atńking  object'  {(Jardrnrrt' 
{:knmKit,u,Sbi)'  (kiito).  Aa  Ibia  lily  (Ihe  Liłium 
CAdlcRfONKWii  or  bouniat«)  u  iu  fłower  it  Ihe  aeasoD  of 


LIMBO 

risl.     Accnnling  to  tbe  RiHnui  Cathnlic  Tin,  na- 

tiriafa  demh  and  rMurrection,  which  cwiiuM 

ln;ifflve  momeota  of  the  work  of  ndemptioii,  iht 

of  hMven  were  doKd  to  all  (Calrrk. Ron.i,i,',); 

then  they  ha>'e  bmn  prnnanenilT  oprn  loiU^irr- 

9aiiit&     Thia  docuine  wm  first  »dvsnc«i  by  popt 

Benedict  XII.  and  afterwudi  aanclioned  by  ihc  Cuuui] 

iri'lDrence(Penx>nr,  V,  313).    Accordini;  la  ihi)  Ibcon-, 

until  the  comin);  of  Christ,  the  soulaof  alldcpin«l  ttw, 

'  "lout  eitceptiMi,  acnt  into  iho  jito™  of  punisbiatni, 

nfmati,  aa  ia  (accordirK  lo  Boraiah  vieit!)  uill  ik 

wilh  thuM  who  die  uiihout  having  Bmved  it  |«r- 

ion,  or  wiih  »me  penincc  atill  to  be  pcrftwmtd  lur 


quaUliei,  they  aie  diYlded  into  diiferent  cltnn.  whid 
have  tnihing  in  cominnn  except  their  eidueiun  rmm 
tbe  happineait  of  heavm.  and  Iberefore  diride  Ibesr  ah- 
dita  rfcrptncula  (Auguatine.  Enckiridian  ad  Ijnml.  f 
'    '  *  ■  the  place  of  punisl 


el  Martagon  (Łilium  Ckaladoniam). 
Ihe  j-ear  whm  the  Sennon  on  Ihe  Blounl  ia  Bupposcd  to 
havp  bpm  ii|<iiken  (May;  but  it  ia  probable  Ihat  our 


tUi-iiHiT**  diarouru  on  Providcnc 


lir  Ihe  I 


lAiiii  In  Ihe  lily,  oceumd  on  ■  dideraiit  orcasiun,  appor- 
nilly  abmit  (><'tiilieT;  tec  Slrong'*  llarmong  o/Ikt  doi- 
prii,  j  62).  ia  IiiiHcnioua  in  the  rery  locality,  and  it 
ninatilriiniw,  Gvpn  in  the  garden,  fnr  ils  remarkablc 
ahuwy  Huwen,  thcre  c*n  now  be  Kitle  doubt  that  it  ii 
(ho  iiiaM  alliiilcd  to  by  oiir  Saviuur.  "Sirand  (Har. 
/\i(ir(/.)  menliona  it  as  gmwing  ncar  Joppa,  and  Riltr 
(l'kf.  łtul.o/PuM.  p.  319}  tnakca  eapecial  inention  of 
tlm  I.,  rtiKliilam  gcowing  in  Palcsline;  and,  in  connce- 
thHi  with  Ihe  halńMl  gircn  by  Sirand,  it  ia  vonh  ob- 
■Fn'iiift  that  Ihe  lilv  ia  incntiaucd  (Cant.  ii,  I) 
nw«  <if  .Siaroa'  (Si^ilh). 

Ily  aome  llie  lily  ia  aiippuanl  to  be  meant  by 
r'3nn(fĄubiiH/K-Mk,"iti»e"'),inlati.}i.%\v,l;  Cant 
li,  I.  K..r  fiirl  her  deUila,  consult  Oken,  T^krb.  d.  .\nlur- 
Ifirh.  II.  i.  7,'i7 ;  Itrwnmnller.  BiU.  AUrrth.  iv,  138 ;  Ccl- 
■l<i>,  Ilirnih,,!.  i.  -AKi  K\.:  Dillrrbcck,  Fhira  Vlau.  p.  9( 
iK\.\  (;.'wiiiii«,  rhri.  Ilrb.  [1. 13001  /'""'y  cyhjiadia,  a, 

Łlmbo  nr  IilmbOB,  meaning  a  iordrr  or  drpiirt- 
Ptral,  u  uanl  by  Konanisls  aa  the  nune  of  tbe  placw  of 
winie  iif  the  departed,  irbich  the  schnnlmen  wfao  llru 
hrlil  thia  doctrine  (»ce  bclow)  beHeved  lo  be  aituated  on 
I  Iw  limli.  i.  e.  the  edge  or  border  of  helt.  See  Intea- 
HKiiMTK  Htatł  There  are  Btb  plarts  lo  which  Ihe 
l!hun'h  of  Itome  conugna  depnted  spirits 
Iłits  rcMilpiicc  nfthe  huW.  and  heli  ofthe  flnally  damned. 
Hriiiln  tlirae  !>he  enu^entes  Umbai  i«fmtlam.  the  de- 
IMrtnwiit  fot  iufiuila;  (inhii  jHirnłn.  the  dq»nnient  of 
iJii-  fatlienii  and  ;iHr^'ory.    Heli  ia  i>1aceil  loneal.  pur- 


d  that,  o 


It  of  th 


beli,  ii 


mble,ii 


M  for  I 


id  linall 


lwiłti:d  a  [ilace  for  tbose  who  died  beforc  tbe  adve 


Ihe  damned,  who  died  in  a  atale  of  monil  (in, 
remain  furei-er  {Cal.  Hon.  i,  6. 3,  S) ;  2,  puici- 
I  which  the  souli  of  beUei'en.  and  of  thow  whn 
:iS?d.  auffet  until  tbey  are  entitdy  frre  froni  nn; 
3,  tbe  busom  of  Abiabam,  whcre  the  laiiiM  wbii  ilii^ 
before  Ihe  coming  of  Christ  were  ierciveil,  and  ■brre. 
while  free  from  tonoenla.  they  wcre  i«:v<nhili>ss.  un 
account  of  original  un.  prercnted  by  the  dmnrnis  fnn 
behoiiling  the  glurr  of  Rod  until  Ihe  comiiig  ofibc  Rc- 
deemer.  whose  merita  freed  them  from  tbeae  boBd^  mi 
npenedtotbcm  [be  doora  of  hcaven.  Coin|>areh<rtih( 
Blatement  of  the  eariy  EngUab  refotmers  in  ~  tba  lnni- 
(utun  a/a  Chriiliiin  Maa,"  oD  the  fifth  arli.-lo  ofihtir 
creed:  "UuiSariouiJeaus Christ, al  hit  emry  into hiU. 
firat  conquered  and  opprcssed  bolli  the  dei-U  aad  htlL 
and  alao  death  itself .  .  .  aftcmanta  be  apoiled IteŁ auł 
deliTered  and  brought  with  him  from  ibence  all  tiic 
aoula  of  tboae  righteoiia  and  gooil  men  wbirh.  fmm  Ibe 
fali  of  Adim,  dicd  in  the  favnr  of  God,  and  in  Ihe  Tiith 
uid  belief  of  thia  our  Saviour.  which  waa  then  to  mmt." 
The  doctriiie  of  the  Churcb,  aa  expref»ed  in  tbe  jjtn- 
bola,  names  no  other  diYiaions.  The  Ihird  place  KhirK 
in  ecclcdaMical  phraacologj-,  is  usnally  aillcd  iindn 
palram,  ia  cien  represented  aoinetimce  aa  a  qui{t  hilii- 

rra  iUivt  ctuindiir  mufrido),  which  two  viewi,  liiiiif; 
difficult  lo  conciliate,  gave  liac  lo  many  intiirale  quo- 
tiona  unaroidable  aa  soon  ■■  in  altempt  ia  madę  to  «- 
tablish  aui-h  a  detailed  tnpogiapbr  of  Ihe  place*  << 
futnre  life.  The  limbo  of  Dante  b  placed  in  Ihe  uuiir- 
moel  of  tbe  nine  circlc*  of  hia  Iffertu,.  No  w«[.iiie 
ia  heard  wilfain  it,  but  perpetual  aigha  ircmble  «n  the 
air,  brealhed  by  an  infinitc  crowd  of  women,  men,  >ikI 
children,  aRlirteil,  but  not  lormented.  Tbese  inhalii- 
tants  are  not  eondcmned  on  account  of  ain,  Uit  kM; 
hecause  it  was  Iheir  forlune  lo  live  before  the  binh  "f 
Chrial,  or  to  die  unbaptiied.  The  poet  waa  gTieiwl  iI 
heoTl,  aa  well  he  migbt  be,  whcn  he  rccognised  iii  thic 
aad  eomttanr  many  penona  of  great  wonh  (comp-llU- 
man,  ImIui  'Ckriulimily,  hk.  Kiv.  ehap.  ii), 

Fiorn  the  aulhoritiea  of  tbe  Churcb.  we  find  ibal  ibe 
admiseion  of  the  belief  in  a  piirgatory  bad  in  Ihe  1Vc^ 
great  influence  on  tbe  idea*  coiiceming  the  fuiute.  fht 
K;bolaali,;a,inthecourKof  time,crectedtbeMviei»inio 
a  system.  Be*ide«Łheabove,namwllhn«plac<ofilicnl( 
for  departed  apiiils  deprired  of  hea^euly  felicity  reci^- 
iiised  in  Ihe  Roman  liiiiolic  Catechiam.  they  isfni-i 
the  exjatence  of  a  fourtli,  intended  for  children  who  Hti 
preyioaa  lo  baplism.  Bellanninc  (Purg.  ii,  T)  canuilm 
it  a  veiy  dilBnilt  ąnestion  to  decide  whelher  thcK  nii.<' 
not  be  a  nnh,  in  which  the  purilini  aunla  remain  until 
their  finał  admitlanee  into  the  kingdom  of  brai-cn,  and 
which  muat  con9equently  be  sliuatcd  aomcwhere  br- 
tween  purgatnry  and  heaven  (Dcda, //i«f.  v,  IS;  Dii^ny- 
idus  Canhnaianus,  iMoJL  de  jud.  partiotl,  31 1  Lud.  Klu- 
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aios,  MoniL  Spirii.  13).  The  necesaity  of  ascribing  to 
each  of  these  loca  pctnalia  its  special  position  accounta 
Btifficiently  for  the  fact  tbat  the  word  limbui  is  madę  to 
answer  both  for  the  place  where  the  saints  who  Uvcd 
tefore  Christ  remain,  and  for  the  abode  of  children  who 
died  without  baptism.  It  appears  to  have  been  flrst  set 
forth  by  Thomas  Aqiimass  and  to  have  been  at  onoe 
adopted  by  the  Church.  Heli  is  considered  as  situated 
in  the  centrę  of  the  earth ;  Dext  comes  purgator}',  which 
surrounds  heli ;  then  the  lAndms  in/ctntum,  or  puerorum ; 
and  finally,  as  the  central  point  between  heli  and  heav- 
en,  the  Limbus  pairum,  or  Sinua  A  braha,  Of  ooarse 
cach  different  place  bas  its  own  special  punishments :  in 
heli  it  is  pana  atema  damni  et  seruus;  m  purgatory, 
pama  temporalis  damtU  et  tmaiu ;  in  the  Limbus  infan- 
tom, pana  damm  atema ;  and  in  the  Limbus  patrum, 
pana  damm  temporoHś  (Thom.  Aq.  iii,  d.  22,  q.  2,  a.  1, 
q.  2,  4 ;  d.  21,  q.  1,  a.  1,  q.  2;  d.  45,  q.  1,  a.  1,  q.  2,  3,  3, 
q.  52,  2,  4,  4;  d.  45,  q.  1,  a.  q.  2,  etc.j  Eieuadar,  64; 
Dante,  Inf,  4 ;  comp.  31  8q. ;  Durand,  De  S,  Port,  Sentt. 
3,  d.  22,  q.  4 ;  Sonnius,  Demonttr.  rei,  Ckr,  ii,  8, 15,  and  ii, 
4. 1 ;  Bellarmine,  Purg,  ii,  G ;  Andradius,  Defens,  Trid, 
Synod,  ii,  299). 

The  Litnbus  pairum  is  exclusively  rescnred  to  the 
saints  of  the  Mosaic  dispenaation.  Thcy  suffer  only  by 
the  oonsciousness  that  they  are  deprived,  in  conseqitence 
of  original  sin,  from  beholding  God,  and  by  an  ardent 
boging  for  the  coming  of  their  Measiah.  Since  Christ 
has  atoned  for  original  sin,  and  freed  them  from  impris- 
onment,  this  limbo  is  empty,  and  no  longer  of  any  im- 
portance  in  a  religioos  sense.  It  b  called  Limbus  infer- 
ni,  "quui  erat  pocna  carentiie,"  Sinus  Abrahm  ^^proptcr 
rer|uiem,  qaiA  erat  exspectatio  gloriae"  (Bellarmine,  De 
Ckristo,  iv,  10;  Becanus,  Append,  purg,  Cah.},  This 
view  is  defended  partly  by  means  of  some  passages  in 
Scriptore  (such  as  Gen.  xxx\ii,  35;tl  Sam.  xxviii; 
Zech.  ix,  11;  Lukę  xvi,  23;  xx,  37;  xxiii,  43;  John 
viii,  56;  Heb.  xi,  5;  1  Peter  iii,  19);  but  especially  by 
orał  tradition.  This  last  is  the  morę  available  because, 
with  the  exception  of  the  later  attempts  at  locatuig  the 
different  places,  the  Western  Church  has  always  taught 
the  same  things  on  this  point,  at  least  sińce  St^Augus- 
tine  {f)e  civ,  Dii^  xx,  15),  that  the  limbus  in  generał  was 
only  the  caput  mortuuni  which  the  doctrine  of  the  pur- 
gatory had  yet  lefl  to  the  old  Chnrch.  The  Greek 
Chtifch,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  no  such  views  (Smith, 
De  Kcdes,  Grac  statu,  1678,  p.  103;  Heineccius,  Abbii- 
dMng  d.  altem  u,  neuen  griech,  Kirche^  1711,  ii,  103). 

The  doctrine  of  the  Limbus  in/antum,  or,  rather,  of 
the  fate  of  unbaptized  children,  is  insisted  on  with  much 
greater  force.  On  this  point,  however,  the  oonsequence8 
of  the  system  and  the  natnral  feelings  of  humanity 
come  into  conflict,  and  therefore  the  Church  has  ncver 
officially  proclaimed  its  views  as  to  the  exact  naturę  of 
it,  so  that  a  certain  latitude  is  given  for  different  opin- 
ioos  conceming  it.  The  fathers  early  held  different 
opinions  on  this  point.  Ambrosius  (Orał,  40)  does  not 
venture  to  give  any  view  conceming  unbaptized  chil- 
dren. Gregory  of  Nazianzum  (^Orat,  in  s,  Bapł,  xJ,  21) 
cloims  that  roifę  pi\Tt  doKaa^ąatt/^aiy  firin  Ko\ao^]' 
0«r^oc  iTipi  Tov  SiKaiov  cpirot; ;  and  Gregory  of  Nys- 
sa  (ed.  Paris,  1615,  ii,  770)  only  denies  in  the  very  mild- 
est  manner  their  being  lv  akyuyoic,  Pelagius  knew 
better  where  they  do  not  go  to  than  where  they  do  go. 
In  aocordance  with  his  generał  theory,  St,  Augustine 
oonsigns  them  "ad  ignem  letemum  damnaturum  iri;" 
but  at  the  same  time  he  admits  that  theirs  is  the  slight- 
cst  punishment  consequent  to  original  sin ;  their  dam- 
nation  is  even  so  very  slight  that  he  expresse8  the  doubt, 
**an  eis,  ut  nulli  essent,  quam  ut  ibi  essent,  poduś  ex- 
pediret,"  and  declares  **definire  ae  non  posse,  qnse,  qaalis 
et  qaanU  erit"  (Sermo  294,  n.  3  sq. ;  Enchirid,  c.  93 ;  De 
pece.  merit.  i,  c.  16,  n.  2 ;  Contra  Julian,  v,  44 ;  Episf.  ad 
liieron.  131).  This  is  the  view  most  generally  held  in 
the  Koman  Catholic  Church.  General  councils  held  at 
Lyons  and  at  Florence  decided  that  both  those  who  died 
in  mortal  sin  and  those  who  were  only  tainted  by  orig-  i 


inal  sin  went  down  to  the  mfemus,  but  that  their  pun- 
ishments were  different.  In  this  respect  the  damnation 
of  unbaptized  children  became  dejide^  as  it  had  to  be  in 
some  way  distinguished  from  that  of  adults.  Carrying 
out  this  view,  the  most  distinguished  scholastics,  such 
as  Peter  Lombard  {Seni,  2,  d.  33),  Thomas  Bonaventura, 
and  Scotus,  assign  to  them  only/Msna  dctnmij  in  contrar 
distinction  from  pana  sensus,  The  contrary  asaertion 
of  Petavius  {De  Deoy  ix,  10,  10)  is  based  on  an  error. 
Gregory  of  Rimini  alone  makes  an  exception,  and  for 
this  reason  received  the  name  of  tortor  infantum  (Sar- 
pi,  Słoria  del  Conc.  di  Trento,  ii,'  Fleun",  Jliet,  Eccl,  i, 
142,  n.  128). 

Kow,  although  the  esaential  naturę  of  the/M»uz  damni 
consists  in  the  dcprivation  of  the  happiness  of  seeing 
God,  there  exists  a  difference  in  the  manner  of  applying 
the  idea  to  children  and  their  inheritance  of  original 
sin.  In  the  fifth  session  of  the  Council  of  Trent  the 
Dominicaus  advocated  the  stricter  view,  making  of  the 
limbus  infantum  a  dark,  underground  prison,  while  the 
Franciscans  placed  it  above  in  a  region  of  light.  Oth- 
ers  madę  the  condition  of  these  children  still  better: 
they  supposed  them  occupied  with  studying  naturę, 
philofiophizing  on  it,  and  receiving  occasional  visits  from 
angels  and  samts.  As  the  council  thought  it  best  not 
to  decide  this  point,  theologians  have  suice  been  free  to 
embrace  either  view.  Bellarmine  (De  anńss.  grat,  vi,  6) 
considers  their  state,  like  Lombard,  as  one  of  sorrow. 
On  the  contrary,  cardinal  Sfondrani  (Nodiu  pradesł, 
dissol,  i,  1,  23,  and  i,  2, 16)  and  Peter  Godoy  (compare 
Thomas,  Ouast,  5  de  mah,  a.  2)  consider  them  as  enjoy- 
ing  all  the  natural  happiness  of  which  they  are  capable. 
They  do  not  even  know  that  supematural  happiness 
consists  in  the  visio  dara  Dei,  and  can  feel  no  pain  from 
this,  to  them  unknown,  exclusion.  FinaUy,  Pcrrone  (v, 
275),  who  takes  ConciL  Tr.  sess.  v,  c.  4,  as  including  in 
de  j^de  only  the  want  of  the  supematuralis  beaiiłudOf 
says:  *^Si  spectetur  rekUice  ad  supematuralem  beatitu- 
dinem  habet  talis  status  rationem  poenie  et  damnattonis; 
si  vero  spectetur  idem  status  in  se  sive  absolute,  cum  per 
peccatum  de  natnralibus  nihil  amiserint,  talis  erit  ipeo- 
rum  oonditio,  qualis  fuisset,  si  Adam  neque  peccasset 
neque  elevatus  ad  supematuralem  statum  fuisset,  L  e.  in 
conditione  purse  naturse."  Thb  attempt  at  conciliation 
agrees  so  well  with  the  Roman  Catholic  view  of  original 
sin,  that  on  this  account  it  has  been  admitted  (Conc  Tr, 
sess.  V,  2,  3,  5,  and  sess.  vi ;  Bellarmine,  De  grat,  prim, 
hom,  v).  Moreover,  it  is  well  known  that  Roman  Cath- 
olic principles  are  of  great  elasticity  in  their  application, 
so  that  there  is  always  some  way  for  the  Church  of  get- 
ting  out  of  difficulties.  Thus,  while  the  Catechism  (ii, 
2, 28)  continues  to  assert  that,  aside  from  baptism,  there 
is  "  nulla  alia  salutis  comparandse  ratio,'*  we  leam  from 
the  theologians,  from  Duns  Scotus  down  to  Klee  (Dogm, 
iii,  119),  that  the  merę  desiderium  baptismi  can  be  con- 
sidered as  vaUd  for  the  children  while  yet  in  the  moth- 
ers*  womb,  and  is  equivalcnt  to  the  actual  performance 
of  the  rite  of  baptism  on  the  child.  What  becomes  of  the 
children  who,  though  baptized,  die  soón  after  baptism, 
and  who  thus  lose  the  meritum  e  congruo  necessary  for 
justilication,  cannot  here  be  takcn  into  consideration. 

Protestantism  has  taken  but  littlc  notice  of  all  these 
views.  It  was  considered  by  many  that  these  theories 
were  too  unimportant,  The  old  Protestant  Church,  on 
the  contrary,  tried  to  prove  the  untenability  on  Biblical 
or  philosophical  grounds  of  this  changeable  doctrine,  its 
late  origin,  and  its  inner  contradictions.  Neither  did  it 
forget  the  impossibility  of  separating  the  pama  damni  and 
parna  sensus  (Calvin,  iii,  16,  9;  Aretius,  lAMi^  17;  Rys- 
senius,  Summa,  xviii,  3,  4 ;  R  Pictet,  ii,  265 ;  Gerhard, 
xxvii,  8,  3 ;  S.  Niemann,  De  distinct,  Pontif,  in  interno 
classib,  1689).  The  old  Protestant  theologians  consid- 
ered it  as  an  undeniable  tmth  that  there  exist  no  other 
divisions  than  heaven  and  heli  in  the,  to  us,  unknown 
world ;  also  that  there  can  be  no  furthcr  distinction  be- 
tween the  souls  of  the  departed  than  that  based  on  be- 
Uef  and  unbelief,  causing  the  former  to  be  blessed  and 
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the  latter  to  be  damiied.  Still  there  arose  ąaestions 
which  it  was  difficult  for  them  to  eettle :  the  Keformed 
tbeologians  disposed  of  them  in  a  comparatirely  easy 
manner,  for,  as  they  admitted  only  of  a  gpradual  differ- 
ence  betwcen  the  two  dtspenaations,  and  upheld  the 
identity  of  the  action  of  grace  and  faith  possible  to  both, 
they  found  no  difficulty  in  aacribing  bleaaedneas  to  the 
aaints  of  the  old  dispensation.  It  is  well  known  that 
Zwingle  went  even  further.  Thua  they  also  disposed 
of  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  at  least  in  regard  to 
elect  children,  in  which  the  fidts  seminalis  was  prcsup- 
poaedf  and  no  one  could  deny,  in  view  of  MatL  xix,  14, 
that  children  dying  in  infancy  can  also  be  among  the 
elect,  The  Lutherans  solyed  the  two  ąuestions  in  a 
different  manner:  in  order  to  jastify  the  qualitative 
equality  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  faith,  they  were 
ubliged  to  assert  the  retrospectire  powcr  of  Christ'8 
mcrits.  With  regard  to  children,  they  found  a  still 
greatcr  difficulty  on  account  of  their  stricter  conccption 
of  original  sin  and  their  doctrine  conceniing  baptism, 
which  bears  such  close  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church.  The  only  way  in  which  they 
could  dispose  of  it  was  to  bave  recourse  to  the  free  pow- 
er  of  God,  who  can  give  salvation  in  other  than  the 
generał  way.  Thus  reasons  Gerhard  whcn  he  says, 
"  Qua8i  non  possit  Deus  extraordinarie  cum  infantibus 
Christianorum  parentum  per  preces  ecclesiic  et  parcn- 
tum  sibi  oblatis  agere"  (ix,  282).  Also  Buddeus  (v,  1, 
6) :  *'  In  infantibus  parentum  Christianorum,  qui  antę 
baptismum  moriuntur  per  gratiam  quamdam  extraordi- 
nariam  fidem  produci;  ad  infidelium  autem  infantes 
ąuod  attinet,  salutem  letemam  iis  tribuere  non  aude- 
mus.''  Sec  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  viii,  416;  Bihlioth, 
Sacra,  1863,  i.  See  Life,  Etkrnal  ;  Predestination  ; 
Election;  Salyation;  Grace;  Sin;  Infants;  Bap- 
tism (of  Infanta). 

Łimborch,  Philip  van,  an  eminent  Dutch  theolo- 
gian,  was  bom  at  Amsterdam  June  19,  1638.  He  first 
studied  ethics,  history,  and  philosophy  at  his  native  place, 
and  then  applied  himself  to  divinity  under  the  Kemon- 
Btrants.  From  Amsterdam  he  went  to  Utrecht,  and  at- 
tended  the  łectures  of  Yoetius,  and  other  dirines  of  the 
Reformed  religion.  In  1657  he  became  pastor  of  the 
Remonstrants  at  Gonda,  and  rcmained  there  until  1667, 
when  he  removed  to  Amsterdam  as  pastor.  The  fol- 
lowing  year  he  was  called  to  the  chatr  of  di\'iiiity  in 
the  Remonstrant  college  at  the  latter  place,  which  po- 
sition  he  held  until  his  death,  April  30, 1712.  Łimborch 
was  on  intimate  terms  with  Locke,  and  corresponded 
with  him  regularly  for  several  years  on  the  naturę  of 
human  liberty  (see  Locke'8  LettcrSj  Lond.  1727,  3  vols. 
foL).  Łimborch  was  gentle  in  his  disposition,  tolerant 
of  the  yiewB  of  othent,  leamed,  methodical,  of  a  reten- 
tive  memory,  and,  above  all,  had  a  loro  for  truth,  and 
engaged  in  the  search  of  it  by  reading  the  Scriptures 
with  the  bcst  commentators.  Next  to  Arminius  him- 
self, and  Simon  Episcopius,  Łimborch  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  Arminian  theologians,  "  who 
exerted  a  bene6cial  reaction  npon  Protestanti^m  by  their 
thorough  scientitic  attainments,  no  less  than  by  the 
mildness  of  their  sentiments"  (Hagenbach'8  History  of 
Doctrines^  ii,  214).  In  1660,  having  found  among  the 
papers  of  Episcopius,  his  matemal  uncle,  sercral  letters 
relating  to  ecciesiastical  affiiirs,  he  arranged  a  collection 
with  łlartsocker,  Epistoła  prfpstantiutn  et  erudiłorum 
Yirorum  (8ro).  Łimborch  was  specially  noted  for  his 
doctrinal  works.  His  principal  work  is  Theoloffia 
Christiana  (1686;  4th  ed.  Amst,  1715,  4to),  translated, 
with  improvcments  from  Wilkins,  Tillotson,  Scott,  and 
others,  by  William  Jones,  under  the  title,  A  complete 
System  or  Sody  of  Dirinity^  both  speculatite  andpracti- 
cal<ffounded  on  Scripture  and  Reason  (Łond.  1702, 2  rola. 
8vo).  This  was  the  fir»t  and  most  complete  exposition 
of  the  Arminian  doctrine,  displaying  great  originality 
of  arrangement,  and  admirable  pcrspicuity  and  judicious 
selecŁion  of  materiał.  The  preparatiou  of  the  work  was 
undertaken  at  the  reąuest  of  tho  Remonstrants  (q.  y.). 


His  other  works  are,  De  veriłat€  rdigioms  Christiana 
(1687),  the  result  of  a  conference  with  the  leamed  Jcw, 
Dr.  Orobius: — Historia  Inguisiłumis  (1692,  foL;  trans- 
lated by  Samuel  Chandler,  under  the  title  Tke  History 
o/ the  Inquisitionf  to  which  is  prefixed  a  large  iiitroduc- 
tion  conceming  the  rise  andprogress  of  persecution,  and 
the  real  and  pretended  causee  of  it,  London,  1731, 2  rola. 
4to).  He  is  also  the  author  of  an  exegeticai  woik, 
Commentarius  in  Acta  Apos,  et  m  Episfolas  ad  Roma- 
nos  et  ad  Hebraos  (Rotterdam,  171 1,  foL).  **  This  com- 
mentar>',  though  written  in  the  intercst  of  the  author^s 
theolo^cal  riews,  is  deserring  of  attention  for  the  good 
scnse,  elear  thought,  and  acute  reasoning  by  which  it  is 
per\'aded'*  (Kitto).  In  addition,  he  edited  many  of  the 
works  of  the  principal  Arminian  theologiana.  See  Ni- 
ceron,  Hist.  des  Hommes  illustreSy  xi,  39-53 ;  Abrah.  des 
Armoric  ran  der  Hoeven,  De  Jo,  Clerico  et  Pkilippo  a 
Łimborch.  (Amstelod.  1845,  8ro) ;  Hoefer,  Xow.  hioyr. 
Generale,  xxxi,  s.  r. ;  Herzog,  Real-EncyUop.  viii,  g.  r.; 
Farrar,  Crii,  History  offree  Thought,  p.  886, 392 ;  Meth^ 
odist  Ouarterly  Reriew,  July,  1864,  p.  518.     (C.  R.  R) 

Łimbus.    See  LiMsa 

laime  (^*^^)  fid,  perh.  from  its  hoUing  or  effcr%*e8cing 
when  slaked;  Isa.  xxxiii,  12,  Amos  ii,  1;  rendered 
"plaster"  in  Deut.  ii,  2,  4;  the  same  word  is  uaed  for 
limę  in  Arab.  and  Syr.),  a  well-known  minera!  substance, 
which  is  a  rcry  prerident  ingredient  in  rocks,  and,  com- 
bined  with  carbonic  acid,  forms  marble,  chalk,  and  lime- 
stone,  of  rarious  degrees  of  hardness  and  erery  rariety 
of  color.  Limestone  is  the  prerailing  constituent  of  the 
mountains  of  Syria;  it  occurs  under  rarioua  modi6ca- 
tions  of  texture,  color,  form,  and  intermixture  in  difler- 
ent  parts  of  the  country.  The  purest  carbonate  of  limę 
is  found  in  calcareous  spar,  whose  crystals  assume  a  ra- 
riety  of  forms,  all,  howerer,  resulting  from  a  prinwry 
rhomboid.  Under  the  action  of  fire,  carbonate  of  limę 
loses  its  carbonic  acid  and  becomes  caustic  limę,  wbich 
has  a  hot,  pungent  taste.  See  Chalk.  If  limę  be  sub- 
jected  to  an  intense  beat,  it  fuses  into  transparent  glass. 
When  heated  under  great  pressure,  it  melts,  but  retains 
its  carbonic  acid.  The  modem  modę  of  manufacturing 
common  or  "  quick"  Itme  was  known  in  ancient  timc& 
Limę  is  obtained  by  calcining  or  buming  maible,  lime- 
stone, chalk,  shells,  bones,  and  other  substances  to  drire 
off  the  carbonic  acid.  From  Isa.  xxxii,  12  it  appears 
that  limę  was  madę  in  a  kiln  lighted  with  thom-biushea. 
Dr.  Thomson  remarks,  "  It  is  a  curious  iidelity  to  real 
life  that,  when  the  thoms  are  mercły  to  be  destrore<l, 
they  are  nerer  cut  up,  but  are  set  on  fire  where  they 
grow.  They  are  only  eut  up  for  the  lime-kiln"^  {Ijasld 
and  Bookj  i,  81).  See  Furnace.  In  Arooe  ii,  1  it  is 
said  that  the  king  of  Moab  "  bumed  the  bones  of  the 
king  of  Edom  into  limę."  The  interpretation  of  the 
Targum  and  some  of  the  rabbins  is  that  the  bumt  bonea 
were  madę  into  limc  and  used  by  the  ronqueror  for  plaa- 
tering  his  palące.  The  same  Hebrew  word  oocurs  in 
Deut.  xxrii,  2-4 :  "  Thou  shalt  set  thee  up  great  Stones, 
tm^  plaister  them  with  plaister;  and  thou  shalt  -wńte 
upon  them  all  the  words  of  this  law."  It  is  probabk 
that  the  same  modę  of  perpettiating  inscriptiona  was  fol- 
lowed  as  we  know  was  customary  in  Kgypt.  In  that 
countr}'  we  find  paintings  and  hieroglyphic  wiiting  upon 
plaster,  which  is  frequently  laid  upon  the  natural  rock. 
and,  afler  the  lapse  of  perhaps  morę  than  thiee  thousand 
years,  we  tind  the  plaster  still  firm,  and  the  colors  of  the 
tigures  painted  on  it  still  remarkably  fresh.  The  pro- 
cess  of  corering  the  rock  with  plaster  is  thus  dcscribcd : 
'^The  ground  was  corered  with  a  thick  layer  of  fine 
plaster,  consisting  of  limę  and  gypsuro.  which  was  care- 
fully  smoothed  and  poUshed.  Upon  this  a  thin  coat  of 
limę  white-wash  was  laid,  and  on  it  the  colors  were 
painted,  which  were  bound  fast  either  with  anunal  glne 
or  occasionally  «ith  wax"  {Egyptian  Antię^  in  Lik  of 
Entertaimnff  KnotcL),  See  Plaster.  If  it  be  inaisted 
that  the  words  of  the  law  were  actually  cut  in  the  rock, 
it  would  Beem  best  to  understand  that  the  Hebrew  word 
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ńd  does  not  here  mean  a  "  plaister,"*  bat  indicates  tbat 
the  Stones,  after  they  had  been  engrayed,  were  oorered 
wich  a  coat  of  tenacious  limę  white-wash,  employed  for 
ńmilar  purposes  by  tbe  Egyptians,  who,  when  the  face 
of  a  rock  had  been  sculptured  in  relievo,  covered  the 
whole  with  a  coat  of  this  wash,  and  then  painted  their 
sculptured  iigures  (Kitto'8  Ptcf.  BibU,  notę  ad  loc.)«    See 

MORTAR. 

Iilmlna  Martj^mm  {the  houaes  ofthe  martyr8\  a 
phrase  sometimcs  used  in  ancient  writers  to  designate 
churches. — ^Farrar,  EccUs.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Limiter  {limitour)^  the  name  given  to  an  itinerant 
and  begging  friar  employed  by  a  conyent  to  ooUect  its 
daes  and  promote  its  tcmporal  interests  witbin  ccrtain 
Umits,  tbough  under  tbe  direction  of  the  brotherhood 
who  enaployed  him.  Occasionally  the  limiter  is  a  per- 
lon of  oonsiderablc  importance.  See  RiisseU's  Notes; 
Works  ofthe  Eitfflish  and  ScoUiah  Reformers^  ii,  536, 54^ 
—Buck,  TheoL  Dicl,  s.  r. 

Łincoliit  Ension,  a  noted  philanthropist  and  lay 
minister  in  the  Baptlst  Churcb,  was  bom  at  Hingham, 
BlasB.,  Jan.  8, 1779.  Ue  was  bronght  into  tbe  Church 
when  abottt  nineteen  years  old,  nnder  the  roinistry  of 
the  Rer.  Dr.  Boldwin.  He  had  been  apprenticed  to  a 
printer,  and  in  1800  he  cómmenc2d  business  on  his  own 
accounu  Ue  also  advanced  the  interests  of  Christian 
tniŁh  by  preaching,  for  which  he  was  Ucensed  about 
1801,  and,  though  he  was  not  ordained,  and  therefore 
never  relinquished  his  secular  profession,  he  preached, 
and  prayed,  and  performed  the  ordinary  offices  of  a  min- 
ister of  tbe  Gospel  with  aU  the  holy  fenror  of  an  apostle. 
He  won  the  unaffected  respect  of  all  men,  as  a  geneioos 
neighbor,  an  honest  friend,  and  a  rirtuous  citizen.  He 
died  Dec  2, 1832.  "  If  I  should  liye  to  tbe  age  of  Methu- 
seUh,**  be  remarked,  **  I  could  find  no  better  time  to  die." 
Btr.  Lincoln  was  prominent  in  the  oiganization  of  the 
£vsngelical  Tract  Society,  the  Howard  Benevolent  So- 
cięty,  the  Boston  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society,  the 
Massachusetts  Baptist  Education  Society,  and  other  in- 
ititutions  of  a  similar  cbaracter.  He  edited  Winchell's 
Watts,  the  Pranouncing  BibU^  and  the  series  of  beautiful 
volumes  styled  The  Christian  Library.  His  own  Scrip' 
turę  Oftestions  and  Sabbathschool  Class-hook  are  weU 
known.  See  Dr.  Sharp's  Fimeral  Semum;  American 
Baptist  Magazine,  AprU,  1833.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Iiinda  or  Łindanus,  Wiltjam  D^uiasus  van,  a 

Roman  Catholic  prclate,  noted  as  a  controyersialist,  bom 
at  DorJrecht,  Holland,  in  1525,  was  professor  of  Romish 
thcology  at  Louvain  and  Dillingen ;  later,  dean  in  the 
Hagiie,  and  then  bishop  of  Ghent.  He  is  remarkable 
for  the  sererity  which  characterized  his  acts  as  inquis- 
itor.  In  1562  he  was  appointed  by  Philip  II  bishop  of 
Rosemond.  He  died  in  1568  or  1588.  His  most  popu- 
lar work  was  PanopHa  £vanffełica  (1563).  See  A.  Ha- 
Tenaius,  rito  G.  Lindom  (l6(^).—ThomaSj  Biogr,  Diet.  p. 
1433 ;  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirdten-Lerikan,  vol  xii,  a.  v. 

Łindblom,  Jacob  Axri^  a  Swedish  prelate,  was 
boni  in  Ostrogothia  in  1747.  He  was  professor  of  belles- 
lettres  in  the  University  of  Upsal,  became  bishop  of 
linkopiug  in  1789,  and  was  aflerwards  chosen  archbish- 
op  of  UpsaL  He  died  in  1819. — ^Thomas,  Biographical 
Dictumary,  p.  1433. 

Iainde»  Christoph  Ludwig,  a  German  theologian, 
waa  bom  at  Schmalkalden  Jnne  5, 1676.  In  1698  he 
attended  the  Uniyersity  of  Erfurt,  and  the  following 
year  that  of  Leipsic.  After  he  was  graduated  be  be- 
came tutor,  first  at  Leipaic,  in  order  to  deyelop  his 
knowledge  morę  fully,  and  in  1705  at  his  natiye  place. 
In  1706  he  acoepted  a  cali  as  preacher  to  Fambach,  in 
1729  he  returoel  to  Schmalkalden  as  subdean,  and  in 
1736  was  chosen  pastor.  He  died  Ang.  27, 1753.  His 
productions  are  mostly  dedicated  to  the  youth  and 
acbool-teachers  of  the  Latheran  Church ;  we  mention 
only  his  Theologia  in  Hynmis  (Schmalkalden,  1712, 8yo). 
— Ddring,  Gelehrt€  TheoL  Deutschlands,  yoL  ii,  s.  y. 


Iiindei^ood,  Łindi^ood,  or  Lyndewood, 
William,  an  English  prelate  who  flourished  in  the  15th 
century,  was  diyinity  professor  at  Oxford  in  the  time  of 
Henry  Y,  and  bishop  of  St.  Dayid*8  in  1434.  He  died 
in  1446.  He  wrote  Consłitutiones  Protinciałes  EcclesicB 
Anfflicana  (Oxon.  1679,  foL). — Lowndes'8  Bibl.  Matu  p. 
1135;  Maryin's  JUg,  Bibl.  p.  482;  Allibone's  Dictionary 
ofBritish  and  Ameiiean  AuthorSy  ii,  1101. 

Iiindgems  (Ludgerus),  St.,  a  noted  theologian, 
Was  bom  about  the  year  743  in  Friesland.  He  became 
a  disciplc  of  SU  Boniface,  who  admitted  him  to  holy  or- 
ders,  and  afterwards  he  went  for  four  years  and  a  half 
to  England  to  perfect  himsclf  under  the  renowned  Al- 
cuin,  then  at  the  head  of  the  school  of  York.  He  re- 
tumed  in  773,  and  in  776  was  ordained  priest  by  Alberic, 
successor  of  St.Gregory.  He  preached  the  Gospel  with 
great  success  in  Friesland,  conyerted  large  numbers,  and 
founded  sereral  conyents,  but  was  obliged  to  quit  the 
country  in  conseąuence  of  the  inyasion  of  the  Saxons. 
He  then  went  to  Komc  to  consult  with  the  pope,  Adrian 
II,  and  withdrew  for  three  years  to  the  roonasteiy  of 
Mount  Cassin.  Charlemagne  haying  repulsed  the  Sax- 
ons  and  liberated  Friesland,  Lindgerus  retumed,  preached 
the  Gospel  to  the  Saxons  with  great  success,  as  also  in 
Westphalia,  and  founded  the  conyent  of  Werden.  In 
802  he  was,  against  his  wishes,  appointed  bishop  of  Mi- 
migardeford,  which  was  afterwards  called  MUnster.  He 
always  enjoyed  the  fayor  of  Charlemagne,  notwithstand- 
ing  the  intrigues  of  enemies  jealous  of  his  usefulnera. 
He  died  in  A.D.  809. — Herzog,  Real-EncyJdop.  yoL  xix, 
8.  y. 

Iiindsay,  John  (1),  a  leamed  English  divine,  who 
flouńsbed  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  was  ed- 
ucated  at  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Oxford,  and  for  many  years 
officiated  as  a  minister  of  the  nonjuriug  society  in  Trin- 
ity  Chapel,  Aldersgate  Street,  and  is  said  to  haye  been 
their  last  minister.  He  was  also  for  some  time  a  cor« 
rector  of  the  press  for  Mr.  Bowyer,  the  printer.  He  fiui 
isbed  a  long  and  useful  life  June  21, 1768.  Mr.  Lindsay 
published  a  Short  History  of  the  Regal  Succession,  etc., 
wUh  Remarks  on  Wkiston's  Scripture  Politics,  etc.  (1720, 
8yo) ;  a  translation  of  Mason's  Vindicatwn  ofthe  Church 
of  England  (1726,  reprinted  in  1728),  which  bas  a  Urge 
and  elaborate  preface,  containing  ^^  a  fuli  and  particular 
series  of  tbe  succession  of  our  bbhops,  through  the  sey- 
eral  reigns  sińce  the  Reformation,"  etc.  In  1747  he  pub- 
lished Mason's  Two  Sermons  preached  at  Court  in  1620. 
See  Gen.  Biog.  Diet,  s.  y. 

IJndBay,  John  (2),  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  July  18, 1788 ;  was  con- 
yerted in  1807 ;  entered  the  New  England  Conference  in 
1809 ;  was  agent  for  the  Wesleyan  Uniyersity  in  1835-6 ; 
in  1837  was  transferred  to  the  New  York  Conference,  and 
madę  presiding  elder  on  New  Hayen  District ;  next  he 
filled  two  stations  in  New  York  City;  in  1842  he  was 
agent  for  the  American  Bibie  Society ;  was  transferred 
in  1845  to  the  Troy  Conference ;  was  appointed  to  the 
Alttany  District  iji.1846;  and  died  at  Schenectady  Feb. 
10, 1850.  Mr.  Lindsay  was  an  impressiye  and  sucoess- 
f ul  preacher,  and  a  man  of  noble  beneyoleitce.  He  was 
yery  actiye  in  the  founding  of  the  Wesleyan  Academy 
at  Wilbraham,  and  the  Wesleyan  Uniyersity. — Mmutes 
of  Cor^f.  iy,  460 ;  Steyena,  Memorials  ofMtthodismy  yoL 
ii,ch.xlL    (G.L.T.) 

Idndsey,  Theophtlus,  an  eminent  English  Uni- 
tarian  minister,  was  bom  at  Middlewich,  in  Cheshire, 
June  20, 1723  (O.  S.).  He  entered  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1741,  and,  after  taking  his  degrees,  was 
elected  fellow  in  1747.  About  this  time  he  commenced 
his  clerical  duties  at  an  Episcopal  chapel  in  Spital  Square, 
London.  Later  he  became  domestic  chaplain  to  Alger- 
non,  dukc  of  Someraet,  after  whose  death  he  trayeUed 
two  years  on  the  Omtinent  with  Algemon^s  son.  On 
his  return,  about  1753,  he  was  presented  to  the  liying 
of  Kirkby  Wiske,  in  the  Nortb  Kiding  of  Yorkshire, 
and  in  1756  he  remoyed  to  that  of  Piddletown,  in  Dor- 
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eetehire.  In  1760  he  married  a  step-daughter  of  his 
intimate  friend  archdeacon  Blackburae,  and  in  1763, 
cliiefly  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  his  society,  took  the 
living  of  Catterick.  Lindsey,  who  had  felt  some  scru- 
ples  respecting  aubacription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Arti- 
cles  eveu  while  at  Cambridge,  began  now  to  entertain 
serious  doubts  concerning  the  Trinitarian  doctrinea,  and 
by  1769  his  asaociation  with  the  Rev.  William  Turner, 
a  Pre&byteriaii  miubter  at  Wakefield,  and  Dr.  Prieet- 
ley,  then  a  Unitarian  minister  at  Leeds,  gave  a  raoie 
decided  coloring  to  his  Antitrinitarian  riews,  and  he 
actiially  began  to  contemplate  the  duty  of  resigning 
his  living.  He  was  induced  to  defer  that  step  by  an 
attempt  which  was  madę  in  1771,  by  sereral  clergymen 
and  gentlemen  of  the  leanied  profcsaions,  to  obtain  re- 
lief from  Parliament  in  the  matter  of  subscription  to  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  in  which  he  joined  heartily, 
travelling  upwards  of  200O  miles  in  the  winter  of  that 
year  to  obtain  signatures  to  the  petition  which  was  pre- 
parecL  The  petition  was  presented  on  the  6th  of  Feb- 
ruarj',  1772,  with  uearly  250  signatures,  but,  after  a  spir- 
ited  debatę,  its  reception  was  negatived  by  217  to  71. 
It  being  intended  to  renew  the  application  to  Parliament 
at  the  next  session,  Lindsey  still  deferred  his  resigna- 
tion,  but  when  the  intention  was  abandoned  he  began 
to  prepare  for  that  important  step.    He  drew  up,  in  July, 

1773,  a  copious  and  learned  "Apology,"  and,  notwith- 
standing  the  attempts  of  his  diocesan  and  others  to  dis- 
suade  him  from  the  step,  he  formally  resigned  his  con- 
nection  with  the  Established  Church,  and,  sclling  the 
greatest  part  of  his  library  to  meet  his  pecuniary  exigen- 
cies,  he  procceded  to  London,  and  on  the  17th  of  April, 

1774,  began  to  officiate  in  a  room  in  £sscx  Street,  Strand, 
which,  by  the  help  of  friends,  he  had  been  enabled  to 
conyert  into  a  temporary  chapel.  His  dcsirc  being  to 
deviate  as  littlc  as  possible  from  the  modę  of  worship 
ailopted  in  the  Church  of  England,  he  used  a  liturgy 
verj'  slightly  altered  from  that  modiiication  of  the  na- 
tional  chiirch-ser\'ice  which  had  boen  previously  pub- 
lished  by  Dr.  Samuel  Ciarkę.  This  modified  liturgy, 
as  well  aa  his  opcning  sermon,  Lindsey  published.  His 
efforts  to  raise  a  Unitarian  congregation  proving  suc- 
ccssful,  he  commenced  shortly  afler\ł'ards  the  erection 
óf  a  morę  permaiient  cliapel  in  Es8ex  Street,  which 
was  opened  in  1778.  His  published  "Apology"  having 
been  attacked  in  print  by  Mr.  Burgh,  an  Irish  M.P.,  by 
Mr.  Bingham,  and  by  Dr.  Randolph,  Lindsey  published  a 
**  Seąucl"  to  it  in  1776,  in  which  he  answcred  those  writ- 
ers.  In  1781  he  published  The  Catechist,  or  an  Inquiry 
into  the  Docłrine  of  the  Scriptures  concerning  the  only 
True  God  and  Object  ofReligums  Worship;  in  1783,  A 
Historical  View  ofthe  Staie  of  the  Unitarian  Dochrine 
and  Worship  from  the  Reformation  to  our  own  Times^  an 
elaborate  work,  which  had  been  sereral  years  in  prepa- 
ration;  and  in  1785,  anonymously,  ^  n  ExaminaHon  of 
Mr,  Robinson  ofCańdtriAg^s  Pleafor  the  Divinit.y  ofour 
Lord  Jesus  Christa  by  a  late  Member  of  the  Universiły. 
In  1788  he  published  Vvuiici€e  Priesileiancfy  a  defence  of 
his  friend  Dr.  Priestley,  in  the  form  of  an  address  to  the 
studenta  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed,  in  1790,  by  a  Second  Address  te  the  Students  of 
Orford  and  Cambridge  relaiing  to  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
Origin  ofthe  great  Krrors  concetińng  him,  In  17^2  he 
invited  Dr.  Disney,  who  then  leil  the  Established  Cłiurch 
for  the  same  reasons  as  himself,  to  become  his  oolleague 
in  the  ministra'  at  Eaaex  Street ;  and  in  1793,  on  aocount 
of  age  and  growing  intirmitie?,  he  resigned  the  pastorate 
entirely  into  his  hands,  publishing  on  the  occasion  a 
farewell  discourse  (which  he  felt  himself  unable  to 
preach)  and  a  rerised  edition,  being  the  fourth,  of  łiis 
liturgy.  In  1795  he  reprinted,  with  an  originaJ  pref- 
ace,  the  Letters  to  a  Philosophical  Unbeliertr  which  Dr. 
Priestley  had  rccently  published  in  America  in  rcply 
to  Paine's  Age  ofReason ;  and  in  1800  he  republished 
in  like  manner  another  of  Priestley 's  works,  on  the 
knowledge  which  the  Hebrews  had  of  a  futurę  state. 
Lindaey'8  last  work  was  published  in  1802,  entitled 


Conversations  on  the  Divine  Crotemnient,  showing  that 
a?erything  is  from  God  and  for  good  to  alL  He  died 
on  the  3d  of  November,  1808.  Besides  copious  bio- 
graphical  notices  of  Lindsey,  which  were  published  in 
the  Monthly  Repository  and  AfontfUy  Ifagazine  of  Dec, 
1808,  the  Ker.  Thomas  Belsham  published,  in  1812,  a 
thick  octavo  volume  of  Memoirs^  in  which  he  gires  a 
fuli  analysis  of  Lindsev's  works  and  extracts  from  his 
correspondence,  together  with  a  completc  list  of  his  pub- 
lications.  Two  yolumes  of  his  sermons  were  printed 
shortly  aft^r  his  death.  Sec  ICngl,  Cychp,  s.  y. ;  KoberŁ 
HaU,  in  his  Works  (llth  cd.  1853),  iy,  188  są.;  London 
Ouarterly  Reriew,  yiii,  422  sq. 

Iiindaley,  James  Hanrey,  a  Baptist  preacher, 
was  bom  in  North  Branford,  Connecticut,  May  5,  1787. 
Brought  to  consider  his  8]iiritual  condition  through  a 
seyere  illness,  he  sought  and  found  pardon  in  Deccmber, 
1810.  Shortly  after  he  began  a  course  of  study  with 
the  yiew  of  entering  the  miiiistry,  and  gradnatcd  at 
Yale  College  in  1817.  For  a  number  of  years  his  health 
was  8o  poor  as  to  forbid  his  preaching,  and  he  was  en- 
gaged  in  teaching.  He  introduced  into  the  Baptist  de- 
nomination  the  religious  meetings  styled  "Conference 
of  the  Churches,"  and  was  chairman  of  the  fint  two. 
His  first  regular  preaching  was  in  Stratford,  in  a  storę 
hired  by  himself  in  1831,  and  in  the  same  year  he  re- 
ceiyed  a  regular  license  to  preach.  For  fiye  years  he 
had  charge  of  the  churches  in  Milford  and  Stratlłeld. 
In  1836  his  health  became  impaired.  He  ceased  preach- 
ing, and  for  a  part  of  the  year  asslsted  in  the  compila- 
tion  of  the  Baptist  Select  Hynms.  He  died  Dec  29, 1848. 
Mr.  Lindsley  was  a  ready  writer,  and  a  large  contribu- 
tor  to  seyeral  of  the  periodicals  of  the  day.  His  articles 
took  a  wide  rangę,  including  politics,  religion,  morał  re- 
form, literaturę,  and  especially  natural  science. — Sprague, 
A  nnals  ofthe  American  Pulpit,  yoL  yi. 

Ziindsley,  Philip,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  near  Morristown,  N.  J.,  Dec  21, 1786,  and  grad- 
uated  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey  (Princeton)  in  1804. 
Ailcr  teaching  for  some  time,  and  completing  his  theo- 
logical  course,  he  was  licensed  in  1810,  and  went  to 
Newtown,  L.  I.,  whcrc  he  preached  as  a  stated  supply. 
In  1812  he  became  senior  tutor  in  Princeton  College, 
and  in  1818  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  lan- 
giuiges,  and  chosen  sccretary  of  the  board  of  trustees. 
To  these  offices  were  added  those  of  librarian  and  inspcct- 
or  ofthe  college,  and  in  1817,  when  he  was  ordained,  that 
of  yice-president.  In  1824  he  agreed  to  go  to  Nashyille, 
solely  induced  thereto  bv  the  new  and  wide  field  of  ex- 
ertion  which  lay  before  him  there.  He  continued  morę 
thau  a  quarter  of  a  century  at  Nashyille,  and  his  repu- 
tation  as  a  teacher  was  so  high  in  the  South  and  West 
that  it  was  said  that  eyery  uniyersity  in  those  regions 
had  solicited  him  to  accept  its  headship.  He  was  twicQ 
inyited  to  preside  oyer  Dickinson  College,  in  Pennsyl- 
yania,  and  was  actually  elected  proyost  of  the  Uniyer- 
sity of  Pcnnsylyania  in  1834.  From  this  period  he  was 
succcssiyely  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Unitetl  States,  member  of 
the  Hoyal  Society  of  Northern  Antiąuaries  at  Copcnha- 
gen,  professor  of  ecclesiastical  polity  and  Biblical  archas- 
ology  in  the  New  Albany  Seminary  (Indiana),  1850.  He 
remored  from  New  Albany  in  April,  1853,  and  returaed 
to  Nashyille,  whcrc  he  died  in  May,  1855.  Dr.  Linds- 
lcy'8  works  haye  been  published  entire,  with  an  intn>- 
ductory  noUce  of  his  life  and  labors  by  Leroy  J.  Hals^ 
(Philadeł.  1865, 3  yols.  8yo).  Their  contents  are  as  fol- 
lows:  voL  i,  Educational  Discourses;  yoL  ii,  Sermons 
and  Religious  Discourses;  \o\,  iii,  MiscelUmeous  Dis- 
courses and  Essays, — Sprague,  A  nnals^  iy,  465. 

Iiindwood.    See  Likdewood. 

Une  (cepresented  by  the  foUowing  terms  in  tho 
originał :  baH,  che'bel,  a  measuring^iney  2  Saro.  viii,  2 ; 
Amos  yii,  17 ;  hence  a  poiiion  as  diyided  out  by  a  linę, 
Psa.  xvi,  6;  elscwhere  "cord,"  "portion,"  etc  "IC  or 
1^,  kar,  a  measuring-linef  Isa.  xxxiy,  17;  £zek.  xivii. 
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3 ;  either  for  construction,  Job  xxxviii,  5 ;  Isa.  xliv,  13 ; 
Jer.  xxxi,  39;  Zech.  i,  16,  or  for  destruction,  2  Kinga 
xxi,  13;  Lam.  ii,  8^  Isa.  xxxiv,  11;  metaph.,  a  ruk  or 
norm,  Isil  xxviii,  17, 10, 13;  like  the  Gr.  Kavióv^  2  Cor. 
X,  13, 15, 16;  GaL  vi,  16;  PhiL  iii,  16;  alao  the  rim,  e.  g. 
of  «  laver,  1  Kinga  vii,  23 ;  2  Chroń,  iv,  2 ;  or  iiring  of  a 
musical  instrument,  put  for  tound^  q.  d.  accord.  Psa.  xix, 
4;  whcre  Sept.  ó  ^óyyoc,  and  bo  Kom.  x,  18,Vidg.  «o- 
wu ;  once,  strength,  Isa.  xviii,  2,  where  **  a  nation  meted 
out**  should  be  rendered  a  most  miffkty  nation :  in  three 
of  the  above  paaaages,  1  Kings  vii,  23 ;  Jer.  xxxi,  39 ; 

Zech.  i,  16,  the  text  reads  t^^p,,  ht'v€h^  of  the  same  im- 
port; and  in  Josh.  ii,  18,  21,  oocors  niptn,  łtkvah%  a 
€ordf  from  the  same  root.     Other  temu  less  proper  are : 
dn,  chułf  a  tkreadf  for  measuring  a  circumference,  1 
Kings  vii,  15 ;  *^  fillets,*'  Jer.  lii,  21 ;  elsewhere  generaUy 
a  ^  thread.**    i'^T^^ypałhil',  a  cord.  for  measuring  length, 
Ezek.  xl,  3 ;  elsewhere  a  "  thread,'*  ^*  lace,*'  etc,  especially 
the  string  for  suspending  the  signet-ring  in  the  bosom, 
rendered  ''bracelets"  in  Gen.  xxxviii,  18,  25.     ^"I^b, 
m'rtdy  the  ttwl  or  stylus  with  which  an  artist  grave8  the 
sketeh  of  a  fignre  in  outline,  to  be  aflerwards  sculptured 
in  fuli,  laa.  xliv,  13).    There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  Hebrews  acquired  the  art  of  measuring  land  from 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  with  whom  it  was  early  preva- 
lent  (Wilkinaon^s  A  w:.  Egypt'.  ii,  256).    In  Joeh.  xviii,  9 
we  read,  "  And  the  men  went  out  and  paased  through 
the  land,  and  described  it  by  cities  into  8even  parts  in  a 
book,  and  came  again  to  Joshua  to  the  host  at  Shiloh." 
These  circumstancca  dearly  indicate  that  a  sunrey  of 
the  whole  country  was  madc,  and  the  results  entered 
carefully  in  a  book  (see  Kitto's  DaUy  BibU  Ilłusł.  ad 
loc.).    This  appears  to  be  the  earliest  example  of  a  top- 
(^niphical  sunrey  on  record,  and  it  prove8  that  there 
must  have  been  some  knowledge  of  mensuration  among 
the  Hebrews,  as  is  moreover  evinced  by  the  othcr  topo- 
grsphical  details  in  the  book  of  Joshua. 

Łineage  (^rorpia,  patemal  descent^  *'kindred,*'  Acts 
iii,  25;  "family,"  £ph.  iii,  15),  a  family  or  race  (Lukę 
ii,  4).    See  Genealooy. 

Łinenhas  been  madę  in  the  A^Yenion  or  elsewhere 
the  repre8entative  of  a  considerable  number  of  lleb.  and 
Greek  terma,  to  most  of  which  it  morę  or  less  nearly 
cormponds.  llie  materiał  designated  by  thcm  in  gen- 
erał is  no  doubt  principally,  and  perhaps  by  some  of 
them  exclu3ively,  the  product  of  the  flax-plant ;  but 
there  is  another  plant  which,  as  being  a  probable  ńval 
to  it,  may  be  most  conveniently  considered  here,  name- 
ly.  RBMP.     See  also  Silk;  Wool. 

Hemp  is  a  plant  which  in  the  present  day  is  exten- 

ńrely  distribnted,  being  cultivated  in  Europę,  and  ex- 

tending  through  Persia  to  the  southemmost  parta  of 

India.    In  the  plains  of  that  country  it  is  cultivated 

on  icoount  of  its  intoxicating  product,  so  well  known  as 

hcmg;  in  the  Himalayas  both  on  thia  account  i:nd  for  its 

yieUing  the  ligneoos  fibrę  which  is  used  for  sack  and 

ropę  making.    Ita  European  names  are  no  doubt  derived 

from  the  Arabie  kimiah,  which  is  supposcd  to  be  con- 

aectcd  with  the  Sanacrit  shanapee.    There  is  no  doubt, 

therefore,  that  it  might  easily  have  been  cultivated  in 

£gypt    Herodotns  mentiona  it  as  being  employed  by 

the  Thracians  for  making  garmenta.     "These  were  so 

like  linen  that  nonę  but  a  very  experienced  person  could 

tell  whether  they  were  of  hemp  or  flax ;  one  who  had 

Dever  seen  hemp  would  certainly  suppose  them  to  be 

linen."    Hemp  ia  used  in  the  present  day  for  smock- 

frocks  and  turics;  and  Ruasia  sheeting  and  Russia  duck 

■re  well  known.     CannabU  is  raentioncd  in  the  works 

of  Hippocratea  on  account  of  ita  medical  properties. 

Dłoscońdes  describea  it  aa  being  employed  for  making 

">?«,  and  it  was  a  good  deal  cultivated  by  the  Greeks 

**  this  purpoec.     Thoogh  we  are  unable  at  present  to 

prove  that  it  was  culŁivated  in  Egypt  at  an  early  period, 

•nd  used  for  making  garmenta,  yet  there  is  nothing  im- 

piobable  in  its  having  been  so.    Indeed,  as  it  was  known 


to  various  Asiatic  nations,  it  could  hazdly  have  been 
unknown  to  the  Egyptians,  and  the  similarity  of  the 
word  husheesh  to  the  Arabie  sheth  would  lead  to  a  belief 
that  they  were  acquainted  with  it,  especially  as  in  a 
language  like  the  Hebrew  it  is  morę  probable  that  dif- 
ferent  names  were  applied  to  totally  different  things, 
than  that  the  same  thing  had  two  or  three  different 
names.  Hemp  might  thus  have  been  used  at  an  early 
period,  along  with  flax  and  wool,  for  making  doth  for 
garments  and  for  hangiugs,  and  would  be  much  valued 
until  cotton  and  the  finer  kinds  of  linen  came  to  ba 
known. — Kitto. 

1.  PiSHTEii'  (il^^rB,  or,  rather,  accordu\g  to  Gese- 
nius,  r^S,  pe' sheth,  from  1z3dB,  to  card)  ia  rendered 

*Minen"  in  Lev.  xiii,  47,  48,  52,  59;  Deut.  xxii,  11 ;  Jer, 
xiii,  1;  Ezek.  xliv,  17,  18;  and  **flax*'  in  Josh.  ii,  6; 
Judg.  XV,  14;  Prov.  xxxi,  18;  Isa.  xix,  9;  Ezek.  xl,  3^ 
Hos.  ii,  5,  9.  It  signifies  (I.)  ./fax,  L  e.  the  materiał  of 
linen,  Isa.  xix,  9 ;  DcuL  xxii,  U  ;  Prov.  xxxi,  13,  where 
its  manufacture  is  spoken  of ;  also  a  linę  or  ropę  madę 
of  it,  Ezek.  xl,  3 ;  Judg.  xiv,  4 ;  so  "  stalks  of  flax,"  i.  e. 
woody  ilax,  Josłi.  ii,  6  (where  the  Sept.  has  XivoraXa/if;, 
Yulg.  stipula  Hnij  but  the  Arabie  Yers.  stalks  of  cotton) ; 
and  (2.)  wrought  flax,  i.  e.  linen  cloth,  as  madę  into  gar- 
ments, e.  g.  generaUy,  Lcv.  xiii,  47,  48,  52,  59;  Deut. 
xxii,  11 ;  Ezek.  xliv,  17;  a  girdle,  Jer.  xiii,  1  \  a  mitrę, 
a  pair  of  drawers  wom  by  the  priests,  Ezek.  xliv,  18.  A 
cognate  term  is  T\t^XÓ^,  pistah',  the  plant  "flaK**  as 
growing,  Exod.  ix,  31 ;  spec.  a  tńck^  madę  of  linen,  i.  e. 
of  *»  flax,"  Isa.  xlii,  3,  or  "  tow,"  Isa.  xliii,  17.  To  thia 
exactly  corresponds  the  Greek  \ivov  (whence  English 
linm),  which,  indeed,  stands  (ot  pishteh  or  pishtaA  in  the 
Sept.  (at  £xod.  ix,  31 ;  Isa.  xix,  9 ;  xliii,  3).  It  signi- 
fies properly  the  jfor-plant  (Xenophon,  Ath.  ii,  11, 12), 
but  in  the  N.  T.  is  only  used  of  linen  raiment  (Rev.  xv, 
6 ;  comp.  Homer,  IL  ix,  661 ;  Od,  xiii,  73),  also  the  trtdb 
of  a  lamp,  as  being  coroposed  of  a  strip  or  ravelling8  of 
linen  (Matt  xii,  20),  where  the  half-expiring  fiame  ia 
madę  the  symbol  of  an  almost  despairing  heart,  which 
will  be  checred  instead  of  having  its  religious  hopes  ex- 
tinguished  by  the  Rcdeemer.  In  John  xiii,  4, 5  occurs 
the  Latin  term  Ihiieum,  in  its  Greek  form  \ŁVTiov,  liter- 
ally  a  linen  cloth,  hence  a  ^  towel'*  or  apron  (comp.  Ga- 
len,  Comp.  Med,  9 ;  Suetonius,  Calig,  xxvi). 

Thia  well-known  plant  was  early  cultivated  in  Egjrpt 
(Exod.  ix,  31 ;  Isa.  xix,  9 ;  comp.  Pliny,  xix,  2 ;  Herod, 
ii,  105;  HB8selqnist,  Trao,  p.  500),  namely,  in  the  Delta 
around  Pelusium  ("  linum  Peluaiacum,"  SiL  ItaL  iii,  25, 
375;  "linteum  Pelusium,**  Phndr.  ii,  6, 12);  but  also  in 
Palestine  (Josh.  ii,  6 ,  Hos.  ii,  7 ;  compare  Pococke,  Easty 
i,  260),  the  stalk  attaining  a  height  of  several  feet  (see 
Josh.  ii,  6 ;  compare  HarUnann,  /^e6r.  i,  116).  Linen  or 
tow  was  employed  by  the  Hebrews,  especially  as  a 
branch  of  female  domestic  manufacture  (Prov.  xxxi,  13), 
for  garments  (2  Sam.  vi,  14;  Ezek.  xliv,  17;  Lev.  xiii, 
47 ;  Kev.  xv,  6 ;  comp.  Philo,  ii,  225),  girdles  (Jer.  xxxi, 
1),  thrcad  and  ropes  (Ezek.  xl,  8;  Judg.  xv,  13),  nap- 
kins  (Lukę  xxiv,  12 ;  John  xix,  40),  turbana  (Ezek.  xliv, 
18),  and  lamp-wick  (Isa.  xl,  3 ;  xliii,  17 ;  Matu  xii,  20). 

For  clothing  they  used  the  "  fine  linen"  (^3,  t^ófi;,  1 
Chroń,  xv,  27,  whcre  the  Sept,  hc3  ^vfTotvoc :  sec  Hart- 
mann,  iii,  38;  compare  Lcv.  xvi,  4,  23;  Ezek.  xliv,  17), 
perhaps  the  Pelusiac  linen  of  Eg>*pt  (see  Mishna,  JonML, 
iii,  7),  of  remarkablc  whitencss  (comp.  Dan.  xii,  6 ;  Rcv. 
XV,  6 ;  see  Plutarch,  /m,  c  4),  with  which  the  fine  Bab- 
ylon  linen  manufactured  at  Borsippa  doubtless  corre- 
sponded  (Strabo,  xvi,  739),  being  the  materiał  of  the 
splendid  robes  of  the  Persian  monarchs  (Strabo,  xiv,  719; 
Gurt  viii,  9),  doubtless  the  karpat,  OCIIS,  of  Esth.  i,  C 
(see  Gesenius,  Thesaur,  Ileb.  p.  715).  Yery  poor  persons 
wore  garments  of  unbleached  flax  (dtft6\Łvop,  linum  cm- 
dum,  i.  q.  toic-cloth,  Ecclus.  xl,  4).  The  refuse  of  flax  or 
tow  is  called  in  Heb.  ni}73,  ned'reih  (Judg.  xvi,  9;  Isa. 
i,  31).  (See  generallyCelsius,  Uierobot.  ii,  283  są.)-^ 
Winer,  i,  375.     See  Flał 
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2.  Bf  TS  Cj^ia,  from  a  root  signifying  whiteneśs)  oocnn 
in  1  Chroii.  iv,  21 ;  xv,  27 ;  2  Chroii.  ii,  14 ;  iii,  14 ;  v,  12 ; 
Esth.  i,  6 ;  viii,  15 ;  Ezek.  xxvii,  16,  in  all  which  passages 
the  A.V.  renders  it "  fine  linen,"  except  in  2  Chroń.  v,  12, 
where  it  transUtes  "  white  linen."  The  word  is  of  Ara- 
maean  origin,  being  found  in  aubstantially  the  same  form 
in  all  the  cognate  dialects.  It  \a  spoken  of  the  finest 
and  most  precious  stuffs,  os  wom  by  kings  (1  Chroń. 
xv,  27),  by  priests  (2  Chroń.  v,  12),  audby  other  persons 
of  high  rank  or  honor  (Esth.  i,  6, 8, 15).  It  is  used  of 
the  Syrian  b^Mus  (Ezek.  xxvii,  16),  which  seems  there 
to  be  distingui^hed  from  the  Egyptian  6yMU«  or  ^^, 
thesh  (ver.  7).  Elsewhere  it  seems  not  to  difler  from 
this  last,  and  is  oflcn  put  for  it  in  late  Hebrew  (e.  g. 
1  Chroń,  iv,  21;  2  Chroń,  iii,  14;  oomp.  Exod.  xxvi,  31; 
80  the  Syr.  and  Chald.  cquivalent8  of  buts  occur  in  the 
O.  and  Ń.  T.  for  the  Hcb.  dÓ  and  Gr.  Pv99oc),  That 
the  Heb.  garments  madę  of  this  materia!  were  whUe  may 
not  ouly  be  certainly  concluded  from  the  etymology 
(which  that  of  d^  confirms),  but  from  the  expre88  lau- 
guage  of  Rev.  xix,  4,  where  the  white  and  shining  rai- 
mcnt  of  the  saints  is  emblematical  of  their  purity.  Yet 
we  should  not  rashly  reject  the  tcstimony  of  Pausanias 
(v,  5),  who  States  that  the  Hebrew  btfuus  was  yeUow,  for 
cotton  of  this  color  is  found  as  well  in  Guinea  and  India 
{Gosaypium  rdigiotum)  as  in  Greece  at  this  day  (comp. 
Yossius,  ad,  Virg.  Geo.  ii,  220),  although  white  was  doubt- 
less  the  prevailiiig  color,  as  of  linen  with  us.  J.  E.  Faber 
(in  Harmar,  Ohserv,  ii,  382  sq.)  suspects  that  the  huts  was 
a  cotton-plant  common  in  Syria,  and  different  from  the 
ske;ih  or  tree-cotton.  It  has  long  been  disputed  whether 
the  cloths  of  hysaus  were  of  linen  or  cotton  (see  CeUdus, 
IlieroboL  ii,  167  sq. ;  Forster,  De  bysso  aniiguor.  London, 
1776),  and  recent  microscopic  experiments  upon  the 
mummy- cloths  brought  to  London  from  £g3'^pt  have 
been  claimed  as  determining  the  oontrover8y  by  discoY- 
ering  that  the  threads  of  these  are  linen  (Wilkinson, 
Anc.  EgypU  iii,  115).  But  thb  is  not  deci8ive,  as  there 
may  have  exiBted  religious  reasons  for  employing  linen 
for  this  particular  purpose,  and  the  cloths  used  for  ban- 
daging  the  bodies  are  not  clearly  stated  to  have  been  of 
hyssus.  On  the  contrary,  the  characteristics  ascribed  to 
this  latter  are  such  as  much  better  agree  with  the  qual- 
ities  of  cotton  (sec  Forster,  Dt  bytw^  ut  sup.).  **  The 
corresponding  Greek  word  fiifirtroc  occurs  in  Lukę  xvi, 
19,  where  the  rich  man  Ls  described  as  being  clothcd  in 
purple  and^ne  linm,  and  also  in  Rev.  xviii,  12, 16,  and 
xix,  8,  14,  among  the  merchandise  the  loss  of  which 
would  be  moumed  for  by  the  merchants  trading  with 
the  mystical  Babylon.  But  it  is  by  many  authors  still 
oonsidered  uncertain  whether  this  byssus  was  ofjka  or 
cotton;  for,  as  RosenmiUler  says,  *The  Heb.  word  sheshj 
which  occnrs  thirtv  times  in  the  two  ńrst  books  of  the 
Pentateuch  (see  Celsius,  ii,  259),  is  in  these  places,  as 
well  as  in  Prov.  xxxi,  22,  by  the  Greek  Alexandrian 
translators  interpreted  hysms,  which  denotes  Egyptian 
cotton,  and  also  the  cotton  cloth  madę  from  it.  In  the 
later  writings  of  the  O.  T.,  as,  for  example,  in  the  Chron- 
icles,  the  book  of  Esther,  and  Ezekiel,  buts  is  commonly 
used  instead  of  shesh  as  an  expression  for  cotton  doth.* 
This,  however,  seems  to  be  inferred  rather  than  proved, 
and  it  is  just  as  likely  that  improved  civiIizatiou  may 
have  introduced  a  substancc,  such  '..  orton,  which  was 
unknown  at  the  times  when  shesh  was  spoken  of  and 
employed,  in  the  same  roanner  as  we  know  that  in  Eu- 
ropę woolien,  hempen,  linen,  and  cotton  clothes  have  at 
one  period  of  society  been  morę  extcnsively  wom  than 
at  another"  (Kitto).' 

Cotton  is  the  product  of  a  plant  apparently  cultivated 
in  the  earliest  ages  not  only  in  India,  Cyprus,  and  other 
well-known  localities,  but  also  in  Egypt  (Pliny,  xix,  2 ; 
comp.  DescripU  de  VEffypte,  xvii,  104  sq.),  and  even  in 
Syria  (Ezek.  xxvii,  16)  and  Palestine  (I  Chroń,  iv,  21 ; 
Pausan.  v,  5,  2 ;  Pococke,  Ecuf^  ii,  88 ;  Arvieux,  i,  306). 
Two  kinds  of  cotton  are  usually  distinguished,  the />^afi/ 
(Gossypium  herbaceum)  and  the  tree  {Gotsyp,  arboreum), 


although  the  latest  inve8tigationfl  appear  to  make  them 
e8aentiallv  one.  The  formcr,  which  in  Western  Asia  is 
found  growing  in  fields  (Olearius,  Travd»j  p.  297;  Korte, 
JReis,  p.  437),  is  an  annual  shrub  two  or  three  feet  high, 
but  when  cultivated  (01ivier,  Trav,  ii,  461)  H  beoomes 
a  bttsh  from  three  to  five  feet  in  beighu  The  stalks  are 
reddish  at  the  bottom,  the  branches  short,  furzy,  and 
specklcd  with  black  spots;  the  leaves  are  daik  green, 
large,  five-lobed,  and  weak.  The  flowers  spring  from 
the  junction  of  the  leaves  with  the  stem ;  they  are  bell- 
shaped,  pale  yellow,  but  ptirplish  beneath.  They  are 
succeeded  by  oval  capsules  of  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut, 
which  swell  to  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  (in  October) 
bunt  spontaneously.  They  contain  a  little  bali  of  white 
filaments,  which  in  warm  situations  attains  the  size  of  an 
apple.  Imbedded  in  this  are  seven  little  egg-shaped, 
wooUy  seeds,  of  a  brown  or  black-gray  color,  which  oun- 
tain  an  oily  kemeL  The  Gossypium  arboreum  (^dirłpoy 
tpio^ópiov  of  Theophrastus)  was  anciently  (see  Theoph. 
Plant,  iv,  9,  p.  144,  ed.  Schneider),  and  atiU  is  indigpnous 
in  Asia  (i.  e.  India),  and  attains  a  height  of  about  twelve 
feet,  but  differs  very  little  as  to  the  leave9,  bloeaoms,  oc 
fruit  from  the  herbaceous  cotton.  See  generaily  Belon, 
in  Paulus's  Samml,  i,  214  są. ;  Kumer,  in  the  HalL  EncykL 
viii,  209  sq. ,  Oken, Lehrb, d.  Naturgeadt,  II,  ii,  1262  sq. ; 
AinsUe,  Mater,  Ind,  p.  282  8q. ;  Ritter,  ErdŁ,  vii,  1058  sq. 

Cotton  (dlŚ,  sheshj  according  to  RosenmUller,  A  Itertk. 
lY,  i,  175;  comp.  Tuch, Gen,  p.  520  są.;  later  V?S, buf*^ 
see  Faber,  in  Harmar,  ii,  388;  comp.  GcseniuH,  7*A<«aur. 
p.  190)  was  not  only  manufactured  in  Egi'7>t  into  state 
apparel  (Gen.  xli,  42 ;  comp.  Pliny,  xix,  2),  and  in  Penia 
into  cords  (Esth.  i,  6),  but  the  Israelites  even  madę  use 
of  byssus  cloth  (Exod.  xxvi,  1 ;  xxvii,  9)  and  clothtng 
(Exod.  xxviii,  39),  and  the  Hebrew  women  were  acrus- 
tomed  to  similar  fabrics  (Prov.  xxxi,  32).  It  has  also 
been  regarded  as  the  sumptnous  apparel  which  only  the 
rich  were  able  to  afford  (Lukę  xvi,  19;  on  the  byssus  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  see  Celsius,  ii,  170, 177,  and  Wet- 
Stein,  ii,  767).  Nevertheless,  the  Hebrew  shesh  does  not 
designate  exclusively  cotton,  but  also  sŁands  aometimcs, 
like  the  Gr.  byssus  often  (as  the  product  of  a  tree,  Philostr. 
ApolL  ii,  20 ;  comp.  Pollux,  Onom,  vii,  17 ;  Strabo,  xv, 
693;  Arrian, /flcftc.  vii),  for  the  finest  (Egyptian)  white 
linen  (certainly  in  Exod.  xxxix,  28 ;  comp.  xxviii,  42 ; 
Lev.  xvi,  4 ;  see  Pliny,  xix,  2, 3),  which  in  softness  com- 
pared  with  cotton  (Hartmann,  Hebr.  iii,  37  są.).  Indeed, 
the  Jewish  tradition  of  the  use  of  linen  for  sacred  pur- 
poses  (Blihr,  SymboL  i,  264)  is  based  altogether  upon  the 
custom  of  the  Eg}'ptians,  whose  priests  were  exclusively 
clothed  in  linen  (Pliny,  xix,  1, 2 ;  comp.  Philostr.  ApolL 
ii,  20),  which  it  has  likewise  been  contended  was  the  an- 
cient  byssus  (Roeelliiii,  Mon,  eiv.  1,  841 ;  comp.  Becker, 
Charikl,  333  sq.).  In  fine,  the  Orientals  oftcn  employed 
u  single  term  to  designate  both  cotton  and  linen,  but 
Celsius  was  wrong  when  he  insisted  {fłierobot,  ii,  259 
sq.,  167  sq.)  that  shesh  stands  only  for  (fine)  linen  (see 
Faber,  in  Harmar,  ii,  380  są. ;  Hartmann,  Hebr.  iii,  34 
sq.).  The  same  ambiguity  that  thus  applies  to  ftv<raoc 
is  also  found  in  the  use  of  "i^in  (cAtir,  Esth.  i,  6 ;  viii,  15 ; 

Sept.  puffooc),  by  which  perhaps  cotton  is,  aAer  alU  in- 
tended.  See  generaily  J.  R.  Forster,  De  bysso  anłicuor, 
(Lond.  1776) ;  Smith's  Did,  o/Class,  A ntiq,  s. t.  Byssus; 
Egypt,  Anłig,  in  the  Lib,  qf  Entertaming  Kno^L  ii,  182- 
192;  Penny  Cyclopeedia,  s.  v.  Cotton,  Gossypium.  See 
Cotton, 

3.  Bad  (*13,  perhaps  from  its  teparałion  for  sacred 
uses)  occurs  £xod.  xxviii,  42;  xxxix,  28;  Lev.  vi,  10; 
xvi,  4,  23,  32;  1  Sam.  ii,  18;  xxxii,  18;  2  Sam.  vi,  14: 
1  Chroń,  xv,  27 ,  Ezek.  Lx,  2,  3, 11 ;  x,  2,  6,  7 ;  Dan.  x, 
5;  xii,  6, 7,  in  all  which  passages  it  is  rendered  "*  linen** 
in  the  Auth.  Ycrs.  It  is  uniformly  applied  to  the  sacred 
vestment4  (e.  g.  drawers,  mitrę,  ephod,  etc)  of  the  priests, 
or  (in  the  passages  in  Ezekiel  and  Daniel)  of  an  angel 
(comp.  John  xx,  12 ;  Acts  i,  20).    In  these  last  instancea 

it  is  in  the  plural,  0*^*^3,  baddim\  in  the  concrete  aenae 
of  clothes  of  this  materiał,  Sept  in  the  Ptent,  iiiTariably 
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XiVeoc,  but  in  1  Chroń.  Pvmnvoc.  It  is  well  known 
that  Łhe  officiml  garments  of  the  Egyptuui  (as  of  the 
Brahmin)  priests  were  always  of  linen  (RosenniUller, 
Bot.  ofthe  Biblćj  p.  175),  and  hence  Łhe  ciistom  among 
the  Hebrefi'3  (compaze  Ezek.  xliv,  17,  where  Łhe  sacred 
appaiel  is  ezpressly  descńbed  as  Łhe  product  of  fiax, 
D^ri^B).  Celsios,  howerer,  is  of  opinion  {ffierobof.Uf 
509)  that  bod  does  noŁ  signify  the  common  linen,  as 
some  have  imagined,  bat  the  finest  and  best  Effyptian 
linen;  and  he  ąuotes  (p.  510)  Aben-Ezra  as  aaserting 
that  hctd  is  the  same  as  6ttte,  namely,  a  species  of  linen 
in  Epjrpt.  With  this  view  Gesenius  concurs  (  Thaaur, 
Heh,  p.  179).  The  Talmadists  appear  to  have  been  of 
the  sime  opinion,  from  their  fanciful  etymology  of  the 
term  bad  as  of  a  plant  with  a  single  stem  springing  up- 
right  from  the  earth  from  one  seed  (Braun,  De  tesł,  ia- 
cerd»  p.  101).  This  interpretation  is  finally  confirmed 
by  the  Arabie  yersions,  which  have  a  term  equivalent 
to  bifisua.  See  No.  1  above.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
Tequtrement  ofthe  maŁerial  in  ąuestion  for  priesŁly  gar- 
ments may  only  signify  that  no  wool  should  be  eroploy- 
ed  in  them,  and  they  may  therefore  have  consisted  in- 
differently  of  either  linen  or  cotton,  prorided  it  was 
endrcly  pure,  and  thos  be  repreaented  by  the  eqaivocal 
term  bystus,     See  No.  2  above. 

4.  Shesh  (TŚ^,  prob.  from  the  Egyptian  sheush,  in 

ancient  Egyptian  cheutiy  i.  e.  linen,  Bunsen,  jEg,  i,  606, 

which  the  Uebrews  appear  to  have  imitated  as  if  from 

r^^,  to  be  tohite;  Sept.  ever3rwhere  fiuaaos)  occnrs 

Gen.  xli,  42;  Exod.  xxv,  4;  xxvi,  1,  31,  36;  xxvii,  9, 

16, 18 ;  xxviii,  6, 6, 8, 16, 39 ;  xxxv,  6, 23, 25, 35 ;  xxxvi, 

8, 35, 37 ;  xxxviii,  9, 16, 18,  23 ;  xxxix,  2, 3, 5, 8, 27, 28, 

29;  Prov.  xxxi,  22;  Ezek.  xvi,  10, 13;  xxvii,  7;  in  all 

which  paasages  it  is  rendered  "fine  linen"  in  the  Auth. 

Yera.  (except  Prov.  xxxi,  22,  where  it  is  rendered  **silk;'' 

in  Esth.  i,  6 ;  Cant.  v,  15,  the  same  term  occurs,  but  is 

rendered,  as  it  there  signifies, "  marbW^) ;  once  sheshi' 

("•'ir,  from  the  same),  Ezek.  xvi,  13,  text,  "fine  linen." 

This  word  appears  to  designate  Egyptian  linen  of  pe- 

culiar  whiteneas  and  fineness,  and  as  such  it  is  stated 

to  have  been  imported  from  Egypt  by  way  of  Tyre 

(Ezek.  xxvii,  7),  in  distinction  from  the  Syrian  linen  or 

huU  (]^^21,  ver8e  16).     In  the  Pentateuch  it  is  several 

times  applied  to  byssus,  of  which,  boŁh  as  materiał  spon- 

tineously  offered  (Exud.  xxv,  4;  xxxv,  6,  23)  and  as 

woven  ćibrics  (Exod.  xxxv,  25, 35;  X3cxviii,  23),  were 

madę  both  the  curtains  and  veils  of  the  sacred  tabema- 

cle  (Exod.  xxvi,  1, 31, 36 ;  xxvii,  9, 16, 18 ;  xxxvi,  8, 35, 

37 ;  xxxviii,  9, 16, 18),  and  Łhe  priestly  garments,  espe- 

ciaUy  the  high-pricst's  ephod  or  shoulder-piece  (£xod. 

xxv'iii,  5,  6,  8,  15,  89;  xxix,  2,  5,  8,  27,  28,  29>     Rai- 

ment  of  this  description  is  sŁated  Ło  have  been  wom  by 

noble  persons  besides  priests,  e.  g.  by  Joseph  as  prefect 

of  Egypt  (Gen.  xli,  42),  and  women  of  eminence  (Prov. 

xxxi,  22).    But  that  shesh  is  alao  spoken  of  linen  arti- 

cles  is  apparent  from  Exod.  xxxix,  28,  where  the  "  linen 

breeches"  (*^&n  *^033^)  are  said  to  have  been  madę 

**of  fine-twined  linen"  ("^JC^  ÓW),  as  well  as  from  the 

iact  that  D^^rilŚB,  pishłintf  Uncn  garments,  are  some- 

Łimes  (e.  g.  Isal  kiiii,  17 ;  Ezek.  xliv,  18)  rendered  by 

the  Chaldee  interpreter  by  V^21,  buts.    It  thus  appears 

that  Aesh  is  equivalent  in  generał  Ło  byssus,    See  No.  2 

above.    See  generally  Celsius,  Ilkrobot.  ii,  259;  J.  R. 

Forster,  Liber  singularis  de  bysso  cmticuorum  (London, 

1776) ;  J.  E.  Faber,  Obserrat,  ii,  282  sq. ;  Hartmann,  He- 

braeriHj  iii,  34  są. ;  RosenmUller,  BihL  Altet-th,  lY,  i,  175 

aq.~Ge8emn8,  Thes.  Ileb,  s.  v. 

5.  ChCr  (ląn,  from  its  tchiłeness)  occurs  EsŁh.  i,  6; 
viii,  15,  where  Łhe  Auth.Yersion  renders  "  white,"  Sept. 
fiifetroc,  besides  other  passages  where  it  signifies  a 
"hole"  (Isa.  xi, 8 ;  xlii,  22,  eŁc) ;  once  1*.n,  chor,  plural 
poet  ''^Hn,  laa.  xix,  9  (AuŁh.  Vers.  «  net-works,"  Sept. 
0Ó9«iH:,Tulg.  MiM/ia,  Kimchi  ichiłe  garments).  This 
tenn  Ukewise  appeazs  to  designate  fine  and  white  Vmen, 


or  in  generał  byssus,  althongh  Saadias  and  other  Inter*, 
preters  understand  silk  (see  Schroder,  De  Vest.  MuU  Ileb, 
p.  40,  245).     See  No.  2  above. 

6.  Etun'  ('113^,  from  an  obsolete  root  perhaps  signi- 
fying  to  bmd,  referring  to  the  use  of  the  materiał  for 
ropes)  occurs  only  In  Prov.  vii,  16,  as  a  product  of  Egypt, 
"  I  have  decked  my  l)ed  HTith  coveringd  of  tapestry,  with 
carved  worlcs,  yrithfine  linen  of  Egypt."  As  Egypt  was 
from  very  earły  times  celebrated  for  its  cultivation  of 
flax  and  manufactures  of  linen,  there  can  be  łittle  doubt 
ŁhaŁ  etun  ia  correctły  rendered,  though  some  have  thoughŁ 
iliaŁ  iŁ  may  signify  ropę  or  sŁring  of  Eg3rpt,  **  funis 
iEgyptius,"  ^  funis  salignus  v.  intubaceus ;"  a  sense  that 

it  bears  in  Chaldee,  for  the  Targums  employ  *|!)IdK  in 
the  sense  of  ropę  for  the  Heb.  b^lH  and  IH"^^  (Josti.  ii, 

15,  Numb.  iv,  32;  1  Kings  xx,  32;  Esth.  i,  6,  etc). 
But,  foUowing  the  suggestion  of  Alb.  Schułtens,  Celsius 
{Ilierobot.  ii,  p.  89)  ob8erves  ŁhaŁ  etun  designates  not  a 
ropę,  but  flax  and  linen,  as  even  the  Greek  ó^óvri  and 
ó^uvioVf  derived  from  it,  sufficiently  demonstrate.  **  So 
Mr.Yates,  in  his  Texłrinum  AnticuGrum,  p.  265,  says  of 
óBótnj  that '  it  was  in  all  prol)ability  an  Eg}'ptian  word, 
adopted  by  the  Greeks  Ło  denoŁe  the  commodity  Ło 
which  Łhe  Eg3rpŁians  themselv«s  applied  it.'  For  "j^hSK, 
puŁ  inŁo  Greek  leŁŁers  and  wiŁh  Greek  terminations,  be- 
comes  6^óvri  and  ódóyioy.  Hesychius  states,  no  doubt 
correctły, '  ŁhaŁ  ó^óvfi  was  applied  by  Łhe  Greelcs  Ło  any 
fine  and  Łhin  cloth,  though  not  of  linen.'  Mr.  Yates  fur- 
Łher  adduces  from  ancicnŁ  scholia  ŁhaŁ  6dóvaŁ  were 
madę  both  of  flax  and  of  wool,  and  also  ŁhaŁ  Łhe  silks 
of  India  are  called  ódóvai  aijpiKai  by  Łhe  auŁhor  of  the 
Periplus  ofthe  Erythrmm  Sea.  It  also  appears  that 
the  name  6^óviov  was  applied  Ło  cloths  exporŁed  from 
Cutch,  Ougein,  and  Baroach,  and  w^hich  must  have  heen 
madę  of  coŁton.  Mr.  Yates  moreover  ob8erves  ŁhaŁ, 
though  6B6vrit  like  oivŁuiv,  originally  denoted  linen, 
yeŁ  we  iind  them  both  applied  to  cotton  cloth.  As  the 
manufacture  of  linen  extended  itself  into  other  coun- 
Łries,  and  as  Łhe  export8  of  India  t)ecame  added  Ło  Łhose 
of  EgypŁ,  all  varieŁie8,  either  of  linen  or  ootton  cloth, 
wherever  woven,  came  to  be  designated  by  the  origi- 
nally Egyptian  names  '0^óvi7  and  Hwcuty^'  (KitŁo). 
ForsŁer  {De  bj^so  antiguor.  p.  75)  endeavors  to  Łrace  Łhe 
Egyptian  form  of  the  word,  and  Ludolf  {Comment,  ad 
hist.  yEthiop.  p.  204)  renders  it  by  Łhe  Ethiopic  term  for 
/rankincense.  But  Łhese  eflforts,  as  Gesenius  remarks 
( Thesaur.  lleb,  p.  77),  are  wide  of  Łhe  mark.  Among  the 
Hebrews  the  term  « thread  of  Egypt"  (B^!?^^  ?2*^) 
may  properly  have  designated  a  linen  or  even  cotton 
materiał,  sinńlar  to  silk  or  byssus  in  fineness,  such  as  we 
know  was  manufactured  in  EgypŁ  (Isa.  xix,  9 ;  Ezek. 
xxvii,  7 ;  Barhebr.  p.  218),  q.  d.  Egyjriian  yam,  noŁ  less 
famous  among  Łhe  ancienŁs  than  '^Turkish  yam"  has 
been  among  modems.  Kimchi,  the  Yenetian  Greek, 
and  others  understand /tmicu/um,  and  apply  it  to  cords 
hanging  from  the  side  of  a  ł)ed,  or  somethiiig  of  ŁhaŁ 
sort;  rabbi  Parchon,  a girdle  woven  in  EgypŁ — eyident- 
ly  merę  conjecŁures. 

^  In  the  N.  T.  the  word  6^6viov  occurs  in  John  xix, 
40 :  '  Then  took  Łhey  the  body  of  Jesus  and  wound  it 
in  linen  dothes*  (ó^orictc) ;  in  the  parallel  passage  (Matt. 
xxvii,  59)  the  term  used  is  aiv^6viy  as  also  in  Mark  xv, 
46,  and  in  Lukę  xxiii,  53.  We  meet  with  it  again  in 
John  XX,  5,  'and  he,  stoopuig  down,  saw  the  U^ten  clothes 
lying.'  It  L9  generally  used  in  the  plural  to  denote 
'  linen  bandages.'  '0^6vri^  its  primitiye,  occurs  in  Acts 
X,  11,  'and  (Peter)  saw  heaven  opened,  and  a  oertain 
ves8el  descending  unto  him,  as  it  had  been  a  great  sheet 
kniŁ  at  the  four  comers,  and  let  down  Ło  the  earth,'  and 
also  in  xi,  5,  where  this  passage  is  repeated"  (Kitto). 
In  Homer  it  signifies  either  the  matrise  {Odys.  vii,  107), 
or  Mrrought  veils  and  under-garmeiits  for  women  (7/1  iii, 
141 ;  xviii,  195) ;  in  later  writers  linen  cloths  (Lucilius, 
DiaL  Mort.  iii,  2),  especially  for  sails  (MeL  80 ;  Antłi.  x, 
5 ;  Luc.  Jup.  Trag.  46).  From  the  preceding  obserya- 
tious  it  is  e\adent  that  ó3ói/ioy,  whcther  auswering  to 
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the  Ileb.  Hun  or  not,  may  signify  cloth  madę  either  of  | 
linen  or  coŁton,  but  most  probably  the  former,  as  it  was 
morę  coromon  than  cotton  in  Syria  and  Egypt.  In 
classical  writers  the  word  signifies  linen  bandages  (Luc. 
PhUops,  34),  espec  lint  for  woiinds  (Hipp.  p.  772,  etc. ; 
Ar.  Ach.  1176) ;  abo  sail-cloth  (Polybius,  v,  89, 2 ;  Dem. 
1145,  6).     See  Cotton;  bIso  Nos.  7  and  10  below. 

7.  Sadin'  ("i"^TD,  from  an  obsolete  root  signifying  to 
loosen  or  let  down  a  garroent^  as  a  petT)  occurs  in  Jadg. 
xiv,  12, 13  (where  the  Auth.yer8.  has  ^'sheeta,"  margin 
«  shirts"),  and  Prov.  xxxi,  24 ;  laa.  iii,  23  (A.  Yers. "  tine 
linen").  From  these  passages  it  appears  to  have  been 
an  ample  garment,  probably  of  linen,  wom  under  the 
other  clothing  in  the  manner  of  a  shirt  by  men  (Judg. 
xiv,  12, 13),  or  as  a  thin  chemise  by  women  (Isa.  iii,  23). 
The  Talmud  describes  it  as  madę  of  the  finest  linen 
("  the  tindon  \s  suitable  for  summer,**  Menach,  xli,  1). 
The  Targums  similarly  explaln  Psa.  civ,  2 ;  Lam.  ii,  20. 
The  corresponding  Syriac  is  employed  in  the  Peshito  for 
oovcapiov.  Lukę  xix,  20 ;  Xćvnoi',  John  xiii,  4.  The 
SepU  has  <fiv^fa»j/,yulgatc  sindo;  but  in  Isa.  iii,  23  the 
Sept.  appears  to  have  a  paraphrase  n}v  fivaaov  avv 
Xpvmi^  Kai  vcaciv^i^  (rvyKa^v^<TfJuvrfv.  The  passage 
in  Prov.  secms  to  refer  to  the  manufacture  of  the  cloth 
or  materiał,  probably  linen,  but  poesibly  sometimes  of 
cotton ;  in  Judges  shiłis  or  małe  under-apparel  arc  evi- 
dently  referred  to  \  and  in  Isaiah  we  may  infer  that  fe- 
male  under-clothing  is  in  like  manner  alluded  to. 

From  thia  Ueb.  term  many  have  thought  is  derired 
the  Greek  word  otvSiitVt  which  occurs  of  linen  or  muślin 
cloth,  e.  g.  a  loose  garment  wom  at  night  instead  of  the 
day-clothes,  q.  d.  uight-gown  (Mark  xiv,  51,  52, "  linen 
cloth");  used  also  for  wrapping  around  dead  bodies, 
q.  d.  grave-clothe8,  cerements  (*^  ńne  linen,"  Mark  xv, 
46;  "linen  cloth,"  Matt.  xxvii,  59 j  "linen,"  Mark  xv, 
46 ;  Lukę  xxiii,  53).  This  appears  to  have  been  a  fine 
fabric  (probably  usually,  but  not  necessarily  of  linen), 
either  the  Egyptian  (Pollux,  vii,  16,  72)  or  Indian; 
called  in  Egypt  senter  (Peyron,  p.  299),  the  Sanscrit 
śindhu  (Jabłoński,  Opu»c,  i,  297  8q.).  Others  tracę  a 
connection  with  'li/^óc,  Sind  (Passow,  Lex,  s.  v.) ;  some 
(as  Ktymoi  Mag,)  from  the  city  Sidon,  etc.  It  appears 
to  have  specially  denotcd  a  fine  cotton  cloth  from  India 
(Herod,  i,  200;  ii,  95 ;  iii,  86 ;  vii.  181) ;  also  generally  a 
linen  cloth,  uscd  as  a  signał  (Polyb.  ii,  66, 10),  for  sur- 
geons'  bandages  (Herod,  vii,  181),  for  mummy- cloth 
(Herod,  ii,  86),  or  other  purposes  (Sophocles,  A nL  1222 ; 
Thuc  ii,  49).  This  word  is  therefore  not  decisive  as  to 
the  materiał.  See  Schrdder,X>e  Ve8f.  A/u/.  p.839;  Mi- 
chaełis,  iSuRp/.  1720;  Wetstein,  N,  T.  i,  631.— Gesenius, 
Thes.  Heh,  a.  v. 

8.  Karp  as'  (06*^3,  Sept.  KaQvafrivoc,\\ńg,carha8i- 
nui)  "occurs  in  the  lKX>k  of  Esthrr  (i,  6),  in  the  descrip- 
tion  of  the  liangings  '  in  the  court  of  the  garden  of  the 
king's  pałace,'  at  the  time  of  the  grcat  feast  given  in  the 
city  Shushan,  or  Susan,  by  Ahasuerus,  who  *reigned 
from  India  even  unto  Ethiopia.'  We  are  told  that 
there  were  white,  green,  and  blue  hangings  fastened 
with  cords  of  fine  linen  and  purpłe  to  siłver  rings  and 
pillars  of  marbłe.  Karpat  is  tranałated  green  in  our 
ver8ion,  on  the  authority,  it  is  said,  *  of  the  Chaldee  par- 
aphrase,' where  it  is  interpreted  leek-green,  Rosenm Uller 
and  others  derive  the  Hebrew  word  from  the  Arabie  ht- 
rufsy  which  signifies  *  garden  parsley,'  Apium  petroaeli- 
nunty  as  if  it  alluded  to  the  green  color  of  this  plant ;  at 
the  same  time  arguing  that  as  Uhe  word  karpat  is 
placed  t)efore  two  other  words  which  undoubtedly  dc- 
note  colors,  viz.  the  tchite  and  the  purpłe^ue,  it  proba- 
bly also  does  the  same.'  But  if  two  of  the  words  denote 
colors,  it  would  appear  a  good  rcason  why  the  third 
shoułd  refer  to  the  sul)8tance  which  was  colored.  This, 
there  is  little  doubt,  is  what  was  intended.  If  we  con- 
sider  that  the  occurrenccs  related  took  place  at  the  Per- 
aian  court  at  a  time  when  it  held  sway  as  far  as  tndia, 
and  that  the  account  is  by  some  supposed  to  have  been 
originałly  wńtten  in  the  ancient  łanguage  of  Persia,  we 


may  suppose  that  some  foreign  words  may  bure  been 
introduced  to  indicate  even  an  ałready  well-luiown  sub- 
Stańce;  but  morę  especially  so  if  the  substanoe  itaelf 
was  then  first  madę  known  to  the  Hebrews.  The  He- 
brew karpat  is  very  similar  to  the  Sanscrit  karpasum, 
karpatOy  or  kctrpatCy  signifying  the  cotton-płant,  whence 
the  Armen.  kierbatf  and  the  Greek  Kvpi3ama^  Kvp^mc, 
etc.  (.4  tiat.  Retearchet,  iv,  231,  CakuUa).  CeUius  {Hi- 
erobot,  i,  159)  States  that  the  Arabs  and  Persians  hav6 
karphat  and  kirbat  as  names  for  cotton.  l^hese  must 
no  doubt  he  derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  while  the  word 
karpat  ia  now  appłied  throughout  India  to  cotton  with 
the  seed,  and  may  even  be  seen  in  Engliah  prices-car- 
rent.  Kapiraffoc  occurs  in  the  Peripiut  of  Arrian,  włio 
sUtes  (p.  165)  that  the  region  about  the  Gulf  of  Baiy- 
gaze,  in  India,  was  productive  of  carpatutj  and  of  the 
iine  Indian  muslins  madę  of  it.  The  word  is  no  doubt 
derived  from  the  Sanscrit  karpata^  and,  though  it  bas 
l)ccn  translated^n^  mudin  by  Dr.Yincent,  it  may  mean 
cotton  cłoths,  or  całico  in  generał.  Mr.  Yates,  in  his 
recentły  published  and  valuabłe  work,  Teztrinum  Amti- 
cuorumy  states  that  the  earliest  notice  of  this  Oriental 
uame  in  any  classical  author  which  he  has  met  with  is 
the  Iine  ^CarbatittOy  molocliina,  ampełina'  of  Cieciłius 
Statius,  who  died  B.C.  169.  Mr.  Yates  infers  that  as 
this  poet  transłated  from  the  Greek,  so  the  Greeks  musi 
have  madę  use  of  muslins  or  calicocs,  etc,  which  were 
brought  from  India  as  early  as  200  years  fi.C.  See  his 
work,  as  welł  as  that  of  Cciśius,  for  numerous  quotations 
from  classical  authors,  where  carbasut  occurs ;  proving 
that  not  onły  the  word,  but  the  sul)8tance  which  it  indi- 
cated,  was  known  to  the  ancienta  subeeąuent  to  tłiis  pe- 
riod. It  might,  indced  must,  have  l)eeu  known  łong 
l)efore  to  the  Persians,  as  constant  communication  took 
płace  by  caravans  between  the  north  of  India  and  Per- 
sia, as  has  iM^en  clearły  shown  by  Heeren.  Cotton  was 
known  to  Ctesias,  who  łived  so  łong  at  the  Persian  court. 
Pliny  describes  it  as  a  Spanish  articłe  (Aa^  //.  xix,  1), 
but  other  ancient  writers  cali  it  a  product  of  India  and 
the  East  (Strabo,  xiv,  719;  Curlius,  viii,  9).  Notłiing 
can  be  morę  suitable  than  cotton,  white  and  blue,  in  the 
above  passage  of  Esther,  as  J.  F.  Hoyłe  łong  sińce  (1837) 
remarked  in  a  notę  in  his  Ettay  on  the  A  niicuify  of 
Hindoo  Medicine,  p.  145 :  ^  Ilanging  curtjuns  madę  with 
całico,  usually  in  stripes  of  diflerent  colors  and  padded 
with  cotton,  called  purdahs,  are  employed  throughout 
India  as  a  snbstitote  for  doors.'  They  may  be  seen  us«d 
for  the  very  purposes  mentioncd  in  the  tcxt  in  the  court 
of  the  king  of  I)olhi's  pałace,  where,  on  a  pared  mosaic 
terrace,  rows  of  slender  pillars  support  a  łight  mof,  from 
whicli  hang  by  rings  immcnsc  padded  and  striped  cur- 
tains,  which  may  he  rolled  up  or  rcmoved  at  pleasure. 
These  either  increasc  łight  or  ventilation,  and  form.  in 
fact,  a  kind  of  movable  wali  to  the  bnilding,  whicti  is 
used  as  one  of  the  halls  of  audiencc.  This  kind  of  struc^ 
turę  was  probably  introduced  by  the  Persian  conqucrors 
of  India,  and  therefore  may  8er\'e  to  explain  the  object 
of  the  colonnade  in  front  of  the  pałace  in  the  luins  of 
Persepolis"  (Kitto).  See  Abnłpharag.  IJitł.  dynasf.  p. 
433 ;  Salmasius,  Homonym,  c  81 ;  Cclsius,  Hierobot.  ii,  1 57 ; 
Schroder,  De  Yett,  Mul,  p.  108  8q.     See  Cotton. 

9.  Shaatnez'  (T3^7C),  a  kind  of  garments  wovcn 
of  two  sorts  of  thread,  linen  and  wooł,  like  the  Greek 
v^aeiia  afnpi^troVf  Eng.  lintey^wooltey,  which  the  He- 
brews were  forbidden  to  use,  as  appears  from  the  two 
passages  in  the  Mosaic  ław  where  the  word  occui»: 
Ijev.  xix,  19, "  Neither  shall  a  garment  mingled  of  linen 
and woolen come upon  thee ;"  Deut. xxii, II,** Tbou  shalt 
not  wear  a  garment  of  dirert  tortt,  as  of  linen  and  wool- 
en together."  In  the  former  of  these  passages  the  term 
Shaatnez  is  interpreted  by  Cfi^bs  naa,  a  ffarmeni  of 
two  dijferenł  kindt^  i.  c.  of  heterogeneous  materials ;  and 
in  the  latter  by  the  cxpłicit  definition,  D'^rtSC4  ""w^ 
"l*^*?^-'  ^/^^^  andflax  threads  together,  The  Sept. 
renders  Kifi^ri\oi',  i  e.  adulterated;  Aquila,  avncus- 
KŁlfuyoVj  i.  e.  various,  of  different  sorts ;  the  Peałiito  aod 
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SamańUn,  ratiegaied.    Other  ancient  interpreten  have 

either  retained  the  original  word,  as  Onkeloe,  or  have 

entirely  neglected  it,  as  the  Yulg.,  umially  introducing 

the  ioterpretation  from  Deufc.  into  Levit^  as  the  Yene- 

tuiii  Greek  (ipióAiyoy),  Saadias,  the  Armenian^  Erpeni- 

us,  and  the  Penie     The  deńvation  is  uncertain.     The 

early  etymologists  have  sought  in  vain  a  Samar,  origin 

for  the  urord,  as  Bochart  {Hieroz.  i,  545).    The  Talmud 

giyes  only  fancifu]  deriyations  (Mishna,  Kilainij  ix,  8 ; 

comp.  yiddOf  61  b ;  Buxtorf,  Lex.  TaUn,  s.  v. ;  Abr.  Gei- 

jcer,  Lehrlmck  tU  Mitcknahy  ii,  75) ;  and  the  Targuros  are 

little  better  (see  Pseudojon.  m  Deut.  ad  loc.).     Ernest 

Meyer  proposes  the  signification  gradually/ormedy  from 

a  transposition  of  the  letters  and  comparison  with  the 

Arabie  and  Ethiopic  {L€x  rad,  Hth.  p.  686).     The  word 

is  piob.  of  Egyptian  origin,  although  Forster  (/>e  bysto 

mUicuorumf  p.  95)  and  Jabłoński  {Oputc.  i,  294  8q.)  have 

not  fully  succeeded  in  tracing  its  original  in  the  Coptic, 

whłch  Language,  howeyer,  fumishes  the  nearest  etymon 

(see  Peyron,  Jjexicon,  s.  v.  ki/3^i|Xoc). — Gesenius,  Thes. 

Heb.  s.  V.     See  Woollen. 

10.  Mikyeh'  (ril)?^,  a  coUectUm,  as  oftcn)  occors  only 

in  connection  with  this  subject  in  1  Kings  x,  28,  "And 

Solomon  had  horses  brought  out  of  Egypt,  and  Imen 

ynm ;  the  king's  merchants  receiycd  the  linen  yam  at 

a  pricc;'*  also  2  Chroń,  i,  16,  where  the  same  language 

oocurs.     In  these  passages  it  eyidently  signifles  a  com- 

jumg  of  horses,  L  e.  a  droye  or  string,  as  brought  from 

Egypt  at  a  fixed  yaluation.    The  Sept.  in  most  copies 

renders  ćjc  Gccoui  or  »C  '£rov€,  otherwise  l^oBoc,  as  in 

2  Chroń. ;  the  Yidg.  has  Coa  in  both  places,  as  a  proper 

ntme,  referring,  as  some  haye  thought,  to  Michoń  (Pliny, 

yi,29),  the  country  of  the  Troglodytes  (see  Calmet,  DicŁ, 

%.  V.  Coa\     Others  haye  sought  less  direct  elucidations 

(see  Bochart, i/M7*o2.  i,  171, 172;  Lud.  de  Dicu,  ad  loc.; 

Oericus  and  Dathe  On  Kinfft,  ad  loc. ;  Becke,  Paraphr, 

ChakL  ad  Ckrotu,  ad  loc,  p.  7 ;  Michaelis,  SuppUm,  1271, 

and  Jn  Jurę  AfosaicOf  iii,  332;  Bottcher,  Specim,  p.  170). 

But  of  these  far-fetched  explanations  there  is  no  occa- 

ńon  ;  the  passages  simply  refer  to  a  cararan  of  horse- 

mercbants  carrying  on  the  commerce  of  Solomon  with 

Ejcypt  (aec  Taylor,  Fraffments,  No,  190).— Gesenius,  Thet, 

IM,  8.  V. 

Linga  (a  Sanscrit  word  which  literally  means  a  sign 
or  tymboł)  denotcs,  in  the  sectarian  worship  of  the  Hin- 
dus, the  ;>Au//u«,  as  an  emblem  of  the  małe  orgeneratiye 
power  of  naturę.     The  Linga-worship  preyails  with  the 
Saiyas,  or  adorers  of  Si  va.    See  H  i  nduism.    Originally 
of  an  ideał  and  mystical  naturę,  it  has  degenerated  int« 
praetices  of  the  grossest  dcscription,  thus  taking  the 
lame  course  as  the  similar  worship  of  the  Cbaldsans, 
Greeks,  and  other  nations  of  the  East  and  West.    The 
•ccounts  how  Linga  became  a  representatiye  of  Siva 
yaiy  greatly,  but  coincide  in  the  miun  iu  tluit  Siya,  hay- 
ing  flcandalized  the  penitent  saints  by  his  amour  with 
Parwati,  was  cursed  by  them  to  be  changed  into  what 
occupied  so  much  his  betng,  and  to  lose  his  genitals,  by 
which  he  had  giyen  oflence ;  later,  when  finding  the 
punishment  not  in  proportion  to  the  result,  they  resolyed 
to  hoW  that  very  sign  in  reyerence.     It  is  most  próba- 
ble  that  the  organ  of  generatiou  was  herc  considered  in 
the  Bame  light  as  Phillos  and  Priapus  in  Egj^pt  and 
(treeee.   The  manner  in  which  the  Linga  is  rcpresented 
is  generany  inoffensiye— the  pistil  of  a  flower,  a  pillar  of 
rtoiie,  or  sther  erect  and  cylindrical  objects  being  hełd 
as  appropriate  symbols  of  the  gcneratiye  power  of  Siya. 
Its  countcrpart  is  Yoni,  or  the  symbol  of  female  naturę 
as  fructifted  and  productiye.    The  Siya-Purana  names 
twełye  Lingas  which  seem  to  haye  bcen  the  chief  ob- 
jscu  of  this  worship  in  India.     See  Chambers,  Cyclop, 
•.  V.;  YoUmer,  MythoL  Wórterb,  s.  v. 

Łingard,  Johx,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  Roman  CathoUc 
pneat,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  modem  histo- 
^  was  bom  at  Winchester,  England,  Feb.  5,  1771. 
He  atudied  at  the  Koman  Cathołic  C:ollege  of  Douai, 
France,  aod  renuined  there  until  obliged  by  the  bonrors 


of  the  French  Revołution  to  return  to  England.  The 
college  was  finally  settled  at  Ushaw,  near  the  city  of 
Durham.  and  Mr.  Liugard  there  performed  the  duties  of 
some  of  its  offices.  He  reyisited  France  for  a  short 
time  during  the  dangerous  period  of  the  Reyolution,  and 
on  one  occasion  barely  escaped  being  mobbed  as  a  priest. 
In  1805  he  wrote  for  the  Newcastle  Courant  a  series  of 
letters,  which  were  oołłected  and  published  under  the 
titłe  of  Cathołic  LoyaUy  vindicat€d  (12mo).  He  after- 
wards  wrote  seyeral  controyersiał  pamphlets,  which  in 
1813  were  published  in  a  yolume  haying  the  titlc  of 
Tracts  on  Kveral  Suh^ds  cotmected  iciłh  the  Cicil  and 
Reliffious  PrincipUa  of  the  Catholics  (reprinted  by  F, 
Lucas,  Jr.,  at  Baltimore,  1823,  12rao,  and  often).  Dr. 
Lingard'8  great  work,  howeyer,  is  his  Hisłory  of  Eng^ 
land  from  the  Firgt  Inrasion  6y  the  Romans  to  tlie  Ac- 
cession  of  William  and  Mary  ta  1688  (London,  1819- 
25, 6  yols.  4to ;  2d  edit.  1823-31, 14  yols.  8yo ;  4th  edit. 
1837, 13  yols.  12mo;  5th  ed.  1849-50, 10  yols.  8yo;  6th 
ed.  1854-55, 10  yols.  8yo;  American  editions,  published 
by  Dunigau,  N.  Y.,13  yols.  12mo;  by  Sampson  dr  Co.,  of 
Boston,  1853-54, 13  yols.  12mo,  of  which  the  last  is  the 
best).  It  is  a  work  of  great  research,  founded  on  an- 
cient writers  and  original  documents,  dispłaying  much 
erudition  and  acuteness,  and  opening  fields  of  inąuiry 
preyiously  unexpIored.  The  narratiye  is  elear,  the 
dates  are  accurately  giyen,  and  the  authorities  referred 
to  distinctły.  The  style  is  perspicuous,  torse,  and  unos- 
tentatious.  The  work,  perhaps,  exhibits  too  exclu8iye- 
ly  the  great  facts  and  circumstanccs,  military,  ciyil,  and 
ecclesiastical,  and  entcrs  less  than  might  be  desirable 
into  the  manners,  customs,  arts,  and  coudition  of  the 
people.  In  all  matters  connecteil  with  the  Romish 
Church  the  work  is,  as  might  haye  been  expected,  col- 
ored  by  the  yery  decided  religious  opinions  of  the  au- 
thor,  but  these  are  not  offensiyely  set  forth.  Dr.  Lin- 
gard,  after  the  completion  of  his  "  History  of  England," 
paid  a  yisit  to  Romę,  where  pope  Leo  XII  offered  to 
make  hira  cardinal,  but  he  refused  the  dignity,  partly 
because  he  did  not  feel  qualificd  for  the  office,  and  partly 
because  it  wouldhaye  interfered  with  his  fayorite  stud- 
ies.  He  spent  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life  in  the 
smali  preferment  belonging  to  the  Roman  Cathołic  eh  urch 
at  the  yiłlage  of  Homby,  near  Lancaster,  enjoying  the 
esteem  and  friendship  of  all,  both  I*rotestants  and  Ro- 
man Catholics.  Ho  died  July  13, 1851,  and  was  buried 
in  the  ccmetery  of  St.  Cuthbert^s  College,  at  Ushaw,  to 
which  institution  he  bcqueathed  his  library.  Lingard 
was  also  the  author  of  Calechetical  fnstructions  on  the 
Doctrines  and  Worship  of  the  Cathołic  Church  (2d  edit. 
Lond.  1840, 12mo;  8d  edit.  1844, 18mo)  x—A  Rerieto  of 
eertain  Anti-Catholic  Publications  (Lond.  1813,  8yo) : — 
Exanńnation  of  eertain  Opinions  adranced  by  Bishop 
BurgeM  (anon.)  (Manchester,  1813,  8yo):  —  Strictures 
on  Dr.  Marsh'9  Comparatire  View  of  the  Churchea  of 
England  and  Romę  (Lond.  1815,  8yo) : — ObserrcUions  on 
the  Laws  and  Ordinances  which  exist  in  Foreign  States 
relatire  to  the  Religious  Concems  oftheir  Roman  Cathołic 
Subjects  (anon.)  (Lond.  1817, 8yo) : — Documents  to  ascer- 
Łain  the  Sentiments  ofBritish  Catholics  informer  A  ges 
respeding  the  Power  of  the  Popes  (Lond.  1819,  8yo) : — 
The  History  and  Antiguities  of  the  Anglo-Saron  Church 
(Ix>nd.  1806:  1845,  2  yols.  8yo;  PhU.'  1841,  12mo).  In 
1836  he  published  anonymously  an  English  transłation 
of  the  N.  T.,  which  is  said  to  be  accurate  and  faithful  in 
seyeral  passages  where  the  Douai  transłation  is  faułty. 
See  Engl,  CycL  s.  y.;  the  London  Times  (July  25, 1851) ; 
Gentlenian^s  Magazine  (Sept  1851,  p.  323  są.) ;  Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop.  yoL  yiii,  s.  y. ;  Lowndes,  Brit,  Lib.  p.  1096 
8q.  j  Brit.  and  For,  Rer.  1844,  p.  374  8q. ;  and  the  excel- 
lent  artide  in  Allilwne,  Diet,  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthort, 
ii,  1102-1105.     (J.H.W.) 

Iiingendes,  Claude  de,  a  noted  French  pnlpit 
orator  of  the  Jesuits,  was  bom  at  Moulins  in  1591.  He 
entered  the  order,  and  soon  roae  to  high  distinction. 
He  was  intmsted  with  seyeral  importani  missions.  He 
died  at  Paris,  where  he  was  superior  of  his  order,  April 
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12, 1660.     See  Hoefer,  Aour.  Biograph,  Geniralt,  xxxi, 
278. 

Itingendes,  Jean  de,  a  French  pulpit  orator,  a 
relatiye  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Moulins  in  1595. 
As  chaplain  to  Louis  XIII,  he  became  quite  eminent  for 
his  great  talcnta  in  tho  pulpit.  He  was  madę  binhop 
of  Macon  in  1650.  He  died  in  16G5.  See  Hoefer,  Aour. 
Biog»  Oener.  xxxi,  278. 

Link,  Johann  Wolfgang  Conrad,  a  German 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Pirmasens  April  23,  1753.  In 
1771  he  entered  the  University  of  Giessen,  and  in  1774 
was  graduated  A.M.  In  1775  he  obtained  the  chair  of 
philosophy  at  that  uniyersity  as  professor  extraordinary, 
and  in  1778  he  became  pastor  at  Bischofsheim,  near 
Darmstadt.  He  died  suddenly  Dec.  23, 1788.  In  addi- 
tion  to  his  theological  researches,  his  exton8ive  knowl- 
cdge  of  modem  languages  enabled  him  to  translate  Eng- 
lish  works  into  Geraian  and  German  productions  into 
English,  the  lattor  for  the  "  Universal  English  Łibrary." 
Of  hifs  own  compositions  we  mention  Ueber  cUu  hebrd- 
ische  Sprachstndium  (Giess.  1777, 8vo) : — DU$,  de  Sckilo 
a  Jacdo  predicto  Genet.  49, 10  (ibid,  1774, 4to).  See  Do- 
ring,  Gekkrte  TheoL  Deutschl.  voL  ii,  s.  v. 

liinlc,  WenceslaUB,  a  German  theologian,  noted 
for  his  efforta  in  behalf  of  Martin  Lutber  an^  the  cause 
of  the  reformatory  morement,  was  bom  at  Colditz,  near 
Meissen,  Saxony,  about  1483.  He  was  an  Augustinian 
monk  of  the  convent  Waldheim  when  he  went  to  the 
Wittenberg  Uniyeraty  to  pursue  theological  studies, 
and,  after  attaining  to  the  distinction  of  doctor  of  the- 
ology,  became  succesMYely  prior  of  the  convents  at  Wit^ 
tenberg,  Muiiich,  Nnrembeirg,  eto.  He  enjoyed  great 
notoriety  and  popularity  when  the  Reformation  waa 
first  assuming  shape,  but  his  leaning  towards  it  madę 
him  unpopular  with  Romanists,  and  he  graduaUy  went 
over  to  the  new  cause.  In  1523  he  married,  and  two 
years  later  appeared  as  Protestant  preacher  at  Nurem- 
berg.  He  died  there  March  11, 1547.  His  works  arc 
not  of  any  special  merit  A  list  of  them  is  given  in 
Jócher,  GeUhrten  Leańkon,  ii,  2442  8q. 

Łinn,  John  Blair,  D.D.,  son  of  the  succeeding,  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom  at  Shippensburg,  Pa., 
March  14, 1777,  and  graduated  in  1795  at  Columbia  Col- 
lege, where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  proficiency 
in  polite  literaturę.  Haying  abandoued  the  study  of 
law,  he  reraoyed  to  Scheiiectady,  where  he  studied  the- 
ology,  and  was  licensed  in  1798.  He  was  ordained  in 
1799,  and  installed  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Philadelphia,  where  he  continued  until  his  sudden  death, 
August  30, 1804.  Linn  was  quite  a  poet,  and  most  of 
his  publications  are  of  a  poetical  naturę.  His  best  works 
are,  Pieces  in  Prose  and  Poetry : — A  Sermon  on  the  Death 
qfDr,Ewmff  (1802)  i—A  Poem  on  the  Influence  ofChru- 
tianiły: — a  narratiye  poem,  entitled  Yaleiian,  with  a 
sketoh  of  his  life  by  Charles  Brockden  Brown  (1805, 
8yo) ;  and  two  tracta  againbt  the  doctrine  of  Dr.  Priest- 
ley.  See  Sprague,  A  rniaU^  iy,  210 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  BriL 
and  A  mer,  Authors,  yoL  ii,  s.  y. 

/  Łinn,  William,  D.D.,a  Reformed  (Dutch)  minis- 
ter, was  bom  near  Shippensburg,  Pa.,  Feb.  27, 1 752.  He 
gradiukted  from  Princeton  College  in  1772  with  honor, 
studied  diyinity  with  Rey.  Dr.  Robert  Cooper,  of  Middle 
Spring,  Pa.,  and  in  1775  was  licensed  to  preach  by  Done- 
gal  Presby  tery.  Fired  with  the  patriotism  of  the  Rey- 
olution,  he  became  a  ch.iplain  in  Gen.  Thompson^s  regi- 
ment, and  was  ordained  to  the  rouiistry  at  this  period. 
His  regiment  being  soon  ordered  to  Canada,  for  domes^ 
tic  reasons  he  resigned  his  chaplaincy.  Afler  a  brief  set^ 
tlement  at  Big  Spring,  he  taugbt  an  acadcmy  in  Somer- 
set  County,  Md.,  with  success,  until  in  1786  he  became 
pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  at  Elizabethtown,  N.  J., 
from  whence  he  remo^^^d  to  New  York  in  the  same  year 
as  one  of  the  pastors  of  the  Coliegiate  Reformed  Dutch 
Church.  He  was  fuli  of  genius  and  power.  H  is  sermons 
were  written,  and  committed  to  memory.  His  deliyery 
was  graceful,  natura],  animatedy  and  accompanied  by  that 


electric  power  which  thrills  and  sways  an  aadience.  His 
imaginalion  was  yiyid,  his  language  choice  and  clasacaj, 
and  his  pictorial  ability  remarkabie.  He  was  cel^bntcd 
for  his  missionary  and  charitable  disoourses.  ^  Earaest, 
pathetic,  persuasiye,  and  alarming  in  his  addresMs,  he 
peculiarly  excel]ed  in  awakening  sinners  and  arging 
them  to  the  refuge  of  the  GospeL  On  special  oocańons 
he  shone  with  conspicuoas  lostre,  aad  roae  aboye  him- 
self." In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  his  heslth.  he 
retired  from  the  actiye  ministry  in  1805,  and  died  at 
Albany  Jan.  8, 1808.  Among  his  published  addresses 
are  some  of  his  celebrated  missionary  and  charity  ser- 
mons, historical  discouises,  controyerśal  sermons,  a  co- 
logy  on  Washington,  deliyered  before  the  New  York  State 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  and  a  sermon  preached  in  1776 
to  a  regiment  of  soldiers  who  were  about  to  join  the 
army. — Spragne,  AnnalSj  yoL  ix ;  Dr.  De  Witt's  HiHwi- 
cal  Discourte ;  Dr.  Bndford'8  Funeral  Sermon,  etc  (W. 
J.R.T.) 

Łintel  (prop.  r)1pt3c,  mashhoph*f  liŁ.  a  projecting 
cover ;  £xod.  xii,  22, 33 ;  "  upper  door-post,**  vcr.  7 ;  tlso 
^RBC,  kaphtor%  a  chapletfi.e,  capital  of  a  column,  Amos 
ix,  1 ;  Zeph.  ii,  14 ;  elsewhere  a  "  knop**  of  the  candda- 
brum ;  and  P^K,  a'^,  a  "  ram"  as  ofŁen ;  hence  ipikuter 
or  pillar  in  a  wali,  1  Kings  yi,  31,  elsewhere  **  post'*),  the 
head-piece  of  a  door,  or  the  horizontal  beam  coyering  the 
side-posts  or  jambs.  See  Post.  This  the  laraelites  were 
commanded  to  mark  with  the  blood  of  the  paschal  lamb 
on  the  memorable  occasion  when  the  Passoyer  wis  in- 
stituted.    See  PASSoyicR. 

Iii^nus  (usoally  Aiyoc*  bat  prop.  Ai  voCł  the  name 
originally  of  a  my  thological  and  musical  personage,  per- 
haps  from  \ivov,  linen),  one  of  the  Christiana  at  Romę 
whose  salutations  Paul  sent  to  Timothy  (2  Tim.  iy,  21). 
A.D.  64.  He  is  said  to  haye  been  the  first  bishop  of 
Romę  after  the  martyrdom  of  Peter  and  Paul  (Ireiueas, 
A  dv,  Hasres,  iii,  3 ;  Eusebius.  Hist,  Eceles,  iii,  2, 4, 13, 14, 
31 ;  y,  6 ;  comp.  Jerome,  De  Viris.  IBust,  15 ;  Augustine, 
Epist.  liii,  2 ;  Theodoret,  ad  2  Tinu  Iy,  21),  but  there  is 
some  discrepancy  in  the  early  statement  lespcctiog  his 
date  (see  Heinichen  ad  Euteb.  iii,  187 ;  Burton,  fłi$t.  of 
the  Christ,  Church ;  Lardner,  Works,  ii,  31, 32, 176, 18^. 
"Eusebius  and  Theodoret,  followed  by  Baronius  and 
Tillemont  {Hist,  EccUs,  ii.  165,  591),  sŁate  that  he  be- 
came bishop  of  Romę  after  the  death  of  St.  Peter.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  the  words  of  Irenaeus,  *  [Peter  and  Paul] 
when  they  founded  and  built  up  the  Church  [of  Romę], 
committed  the  office  of  its  episcopate  to  Linus,'  certain- 
ly  admit,  or  rather  imply  the  meaning  that  he  held  that 
office  before  the  death  of  St.  Peter;  as  if  the  twó  great 
aposdes,  haying,  in  the  dischaige  of  their  own  peculiai 
office,  oompleted  the  organization  of  the  Church  at  Romę, 
lefŁ  it  under  the  goyemment  of  Linus,  and  passed  oo  to 
preach  and  teach  in  some  new  region.  This  proceediog 
would  be  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  apostles 
in  other  placcs.  The  earlier  appointment  of  Linus  is  as- 
serted  as  a  fact  by  Ruffinus  {Prtef,  in  Ciem.  BecogrL\  and 
by  the  author  of  eh.  xlyi,  blL  yii  of  the  ApostoHc  Consti- 
tutions,  It  is  accepted  as  the  tme  statement  of  the  case 
by  bishop  Pearson  {De  Serie  et  Successione  Priorum 
Roma  Episcoporum,  ii,  5,  §  1)  and  by  Fleury  {Hist,  Eed, 
ii,  26).  Some  persona  haye  objected  that  the  undistin- 
guished  mention  of  the  name  of  Linus  between  the 
names  of  two  other  Roman  Christiana  in  2  Tim.  iy,  21  is 
a  proof  that  he  was  not  at  that  time  bishop  of  Romę. 
But  eycn  Tillemont  admits  that  snch  a  way  of  introdocs 
ing  the  bishop^s  name  is  in  accordance  with  the  simpłic- 
ity  of  that  early  age.  No  lofty  pre-eminence  was  at- 
tributed  to  the  episcopal  office  in  the  apostolic  times"* 
(Smith). 

According  to  the  Roman  Brcyiary,  Linus  was  bon  at 
Yolterra,  but  an  old  papai  catalogue  represents  him  as 
an  Etmrian.  According  to  tradition,  he  went  to  Romę 
when  22  years  of  age,  madę  there  the  acquaintance  of 
Peter,  and  was  sent  by  him  to  Beaancon,  in  France,  to 
preach  the  Gospel.    After  his  retmm  to  Romę  Peter  ap- 
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pointed  him  hia  coadjutor;  bot,  aocoiding  to  the  BreT- 
iary,  he  was  the  one  Ytrhoprimus  post  Peirum  gvbemavU 
eccUtiam,  He  is  eaid  to  have  enacted,  on  his  aocession 
to  the  btshopric,  that,  in  accordance  with  1  Cor.  xi,  5, 
women  shoold  nerer  enter  the  church  with  their  heads 
uncorered. 

The  duration  of  his  episcopate  is  given  by  Eusebius 
(\rho0e  H,  E,  iii,  16,  and  Chronicon  give  inconsistent  evi- 
dence)  as  A.D.  G^-SO ;  by  Tilleraont,  who,  however,  re- 
proaches  Pearson  with  departing  from  the  chronology 
of  Eusebius,  as  66-78 ;  by  Baronius  as  67-78 ;  and  by 
Peanon  as  56>67.  Pearaon,  in  the  tieatise  already 
qaoted  (i,  10),  gives  weighty  reasons  for  distrusting  the 
chronology  of  Ensebius  as  reganls  the  yean  of  the  early 
bishops  of  Romę,  and  he  derires  his  own  opinion  from 
certain  veiy  ancient  (but  interpolated)  lists  of  those 
bishops  (aee  i,  13,  and  ii,  5).  This  point  has  been  sub- 
seąaently  considered  by  Baratcrius  (l)e  Successione  Arain 
guisHma  Kpiąc,  Rom,  1740),  who  gives  A.D.  56-67  as  the 
datę  of  the  episcopate  of  linus. 

"The  sUtement  of  Ruffinus,  that  Linus  and  Cletus 
were  bishops  in  Romę  while  St  Petor  was  aUve,  has 
beeo  qaotcd  in  support  of  a  theory  which  sprang  up  in 
the  17th  centary,  received  the  sanction  even  of  Ham- 
mond in  his  controYersy  with  Blondel  (  Works,  ed.  1684, 
iv,  825 ;  EpiscopcOus  Juro,  v.  1,  §  1 1 ),  was  held  with  somc 
sUght  modification  by  Baraterius,  and  has  recently  been 
revived.    It  is  supposed  that  linus  was  bishop  in  Romę 
only  of  the  Christians  of  Gentile  origin,  while  at  the 
same  time  another  bishop  exercised  the  same  authority 
over  the  Jewish  Christians  there.    Tertullian'8  assertion 
{Ik.  Pnescr,  HareL  §  82)  that  Clement  [the  third  bish- 
op] of  Roma  was  consecrated  by  St.  Peter  has  been 
ąooted  also  as  corroborating  this  theoiy,  but  it  does  not 
ć)Uow  from  the  words  of  Tertullian  that  Clemenfs  con- 
Kcration  took  place  immediately  before  he  became  bish- 
op of  Romę ;  and  the  statement  of  RufBnus,  so  far  as  it 
lends  any  support  to  the  above-named  theory,  is  shown 
to  be  without  foundation  by  Pearson  (ii,  8,  4).    Tille- 
mont'8  obserrations  (p.  590)  in  reply  to  Pearson  only 
show  that  the  establishment  of  two  contomporary  bish- 
ops in  one  city  was  contemplated  in  ancient  times  as  a 
poesiblc  provisional  arrangement  to  meet  certain  tempo- 
my  difficulties.    The  actual  Umitation  of  the  authority 
of  Linus  to  a  section  of  the  Church  in  Romę  remains  to 
be  proved.    Ruffinus*s  statement  ought,  doubtless,  to  be 
interpreted  in  accordance  with  that  of  his  contempo- 
rary  Epiphanius  {Ado,  Haer,  xxvii,  6,  p.  107),  to  the  ef- 
fect  that  Linus  and  Cletus  were  bishops  of  Romę  in  suc- 
ccsaion,  not  contemporaneoualy.     The  facts  were,  how- 
erer,  differently  viewcd,  (1)  by  an  interpolator  of  the 
Gnta  Pontificum  Dcunasiy  quoted  by  J.Yoss  in  his  scc- 
ond  epistle  to  A.  Rivet  (App.  to  Pearson^s  Yindicia  Igna- 
timm) ;  (2)  by  Bede  (  VUa  8,  Benedicti,  §  7,  p.  146,  edit 
Stereoson),  when  he  was  aeeking  a  precedent  for  two 
coDtemporaneona  abbots  presiding  in  one  monaster^', 
and  (3)  by  Rabanus  Maurus  {De  Ckorepiscopis,  in  Opp. 
ed.  Mignę,  iv,  1197),  who  ingeniously  claims  primitive 
authority  for  the  institution  of  chorepiscopi  on  the  sup- 
pośtion  that  Linus  and  Cletus  were  never  bishops  with 
fuli  powers,  but  were  contemporaneons  chorepis<»pi  em- 
ployed  by  Śt  Peter  in  his  absence  from  Romę,  and  at  his 
re^uest,  to  ordain  dergymen  for  the  Church  at  Romę*' 
(Smith). 

Unos  is  reckoned  by  Paeudo-Hippolytus,  and  in  the 
Greek  Menaa,  among  the  seyenty  disciples.  According 
to  the  Breyiary,  hc  cured  the  possessed,  raised  the  dead, 
•od  was  beheaded  at  the  instigation  of  the  consnl  Satur- 
ninus,  although  he  had  restored  the  latter*s  daughter 
from  a  daogerous  illneas.  He  was  buried  in  the  Yatican, 
Vy  the  Hde  of  St.  Peter.  Yarious  days  are  stated  by  dif- 
fereot  authorities  in  the  Western  Church,  and  by  the 
K*»tem  Cbuzch,  as  the  day  of  his  death.  According  to 
the  most  generally  received  tradition,  he  died  on  SepL 
23.  A  narrative  of  the  roartyrdom  of  St,  Peter  and  St 
Ps«l,printed  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum  (Paris,  1644,  vol. 
^))  UMl  certain  pontifical  decrees,  are  incorrectly  as- 


cribed  to  Linus,  but  he  is  generally  considered  as  the 
author  of  a  history  of  Peter'8  dispute  with  Simon  Magus. 
See  Herzog,  ReaUEncyldop,  viii,  421 ;  Lipsius,  Die  Pąpst 
Katahge  des  Eusebius  (Kieł,  1868, 8vo). 

Linz  or  Iiintz,  The  Peace  of,  so  named  afler  the 
place  where  it  was  concludcd,  Dec  13,  1645,  between 
Rakoczy,  prince  of  Transylyania,  and  the  emperor  Fer- 
dinand  III,  as  king  of  Hungary,  was  an  eyent  of  great 
importance  for  the  legał  cxistence  of  the  Evangelical 
Church  in  Hungary.  Rakoczy,  who  aimed  at  the  crown 
of  that  country,  and  relied  on  the  Protestant  party  for 
support,  had  concluded  in  April,  1643,  with  Swedcn  and 
France,  a  defensiye  and  offensive  alliance  agaiust  Fer- 
dinand.  In  an  address  to  the  Hungarians,  in  which  he 
enumerated  their  yarious  grievances,  he  laid  great  stress 
on  the  oppression  of  the  eyangelical  party.  He  suc- 
ceeded  in  assembling  an  army,  and  in  obtaining  John 
Kemenyi,  an  experienced  generał,  to  command  it.  Swe- 
den  sent  him  soUiiers  mider  the  renowned  Dugloss.  and 
France  fumished  him  with  large  amounts  of  money. 
His  troops  obtained  some  unimportant  advantages  over 
those  of  Frederick,  and  the  Swedish  soldiers  succceded 
in  driying  the  Imperialists  out  of  seyeral  towns.  This, 
howeyer,  did  not  continue,  and  in  October,  1644,  Rakoc- 
zy began  negotiations  for  peace  with  Ferdinand.  The 
advantages  he  asked,  namcly,  the  absolute  religious  lib* 
erty  of  Hungary,  ete.,  were  approycd  at  Vienna  August 
8,  1645,  and  the  peace  ^inally  signed  as  above.  The 
most  important  feature  of  the  treaty  is  the  grant  of  re- 
ligious liberty  to  the  Hungarians.  It  gaye  permission 
to  all  to  attend  whateyer  Church  they  might  choose; 
ministers  and  preachers  of  all  the  difTercnt  confessions 
were  to  be  left  undisturbcd,  and  such  as  had  preyiously 
been  persecuted  and  driycn  away  on  account  of  their 
religious  principles  were  allowed  to  retum,  or  to  be  re- 
called  by  their  oongregations.  The  churches  and  Church 
property  taken  from  the  eyangelical  party  were  restored 
to  their  preyious  owners.  The  eighth  article  of  the  sixth 
decree  of  king  Wladislaus  VI  was  re-enacted  against 
those  who  infringed  these  regulations,  and  madę  them 
Bubject  to  a  trial  and  punishment  at  the  next  session  of 
the  Diet.  These  regulations,  howeyer,  so  fayorable  to 
the  Protestanta,  met  with  great  oppositiou  at  the  Diet 
of  Presburg  in  1647,  and  were  most  yiolently  opposcd  by 
the  Jesuits.  The  Roman  Catholics  refused  to  surrender 
to  the  Protestants  the  churches  they  had  taken  from 
them,  and  the  eyangelical  party  finally  agreed  to  accept, 
instead  of  some  400  chiurches  which  had  been  taken 
from  it,  the  smali  number  of  90,  which  had  been  assured 
to  it  by  a  royal  edict,  under  dato  of  Feb.  10, 1647.  See 
Steph.  Katona,  Historia  critica  regum  Ifunffaricorum, 
xxii,  332  sq. ;  Dumont^  Corps  unitersel  diphmałigue  du 
droit  des  fftns,  yi,  1  są. ;  J.  A.  Fessler,  Die  Gesch,  d,  Un- 
gam,  etc,  ix,  25  są. ;  Johann  Mailatb,  D,  Religionswir- 
ren  in  Ungam  (Rcgensb.  1845),  pt,  i,  p.  30  scj. ;  Gesch,  d, 
Erangelischen  Kirche  in  Ungam  (Berlin,  1854),  p.  199 
są. ;  History  ofthe  Protestant  Church  in  Hungary,  transL 
by  J.  Craig  (Boston  and  New  York,  1856, 12mo).     See 
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Idon  (prop.  '^';'S|t,  ari%  or  n'^*^S^,  aryeh' ;  Sept,  and 
N.  T.  \iutv),  the  mosst  jwwerful,  daring,  and  imprcssive 
of  all  camiyorous  animals,  the  most  magniticent  in  as- 
pect  and  awful  in  yoico.  Being  ver>'  common  in  Syria 
in  early  times,  the  lion  naturally  supplied  many  forcible 
images  to  the  poetical  language  of  Scripture,  and  not  a 
few  historical  incidents  in  its  narratives.  This  is  shown 
by  the  great  number  of  passagcs  where  this  animal,  in 
all  the  stages  of  exi8tence — as  the  whelp,  the  young 
adult,  the  fuUy  maturę,  the  lioness — occurs  under  differ- 
ent  names,  exhibiting  that  multiplicity  of  denomina- 
tions  which  always  results  when  some  great  image  is 
constantly  present  to  the  popular  mind.  Thus  we  haye, 
1.  lia,  gor,  or  "^la,  gur  (a  suckling),  a  lion's  "  whelp,"  a 
yery  young  lion  (Gen.  xlix,  9 ;  Deut.  xxxiii,  20 ;  Jer, 
li,  38;  Ezek.  xix,  2,  3,  5 ;  Nahum  ii,  11, 12).  2. 1'^BS, 
kephir'  (the  shaggy\  a  "young  lion,"  when fitstleaying 
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the  pro(«clion  of  the  old  piir  to  hunt  iniIependEnlly 
(Eiek.  xix,  3,  8,  6.  6;  uli,  19;  Pm.  xci,  13j  I'n>r.  Kix, 
l-2i  XX,  2;  xxviu,  1;  Inl  xxxi,  4;  Jer.  xli,3>li  H«i. 
V,  14;  Hah.  ii,  U;  Zecb.  xt,  8),  oki  enougb  la  rcnr 
(Jufłf.  xir,  5;  Pu.  civ,  -21 ,  Proy.  zix,  li;  Jer.  ii,  15; 
AiDua  iii,  4) ;  beginnin);  to  teek  prey  for  itwlf  (Job  iv, 
10;  xxxTiii,3f>:  Ist.v,39;  JeT.xxv,3H;  Eicb.xix,S; 
Mic  V,  8);  anrl  femciauB  uiil  blood-tliinlv  in  Ilia  youth- 
ful  Bireiiglh  (Pm.  xvii,  12;  xci,  18;  lul  xi,  fi).  This 
term  is  alw  uacd  trupicully  fur  crupl  ud  blood-lhirstv 
«nnniei(l'u.xxxiT,10:  xxxv.  17;  lviii, 6;  Jer, ii,  15); 
Phiranh.  kiiig  of  ligypt,  ii  called  a  "younglion  of  tlie 
nationB."  i.  t.  an  eiiemy  prowlitig  omang  ihem  (Eielu 
xxxii,  2) ;  it  id  also  uwd  uf  tlie  yming  princea  tv  war- 
non  uf  a  sutu  (Flwk.  xsxvUi,  18;  Nab.  ii,  13).  S. 
■""IS,  ari'  (the  pulltr  m  pieceii,  plur.  masc.  in  I  Kinga  x, 
30,  elspithcra  km.),  ot  n^lĘt,  aryrh'  (Ihe  Hune  willi  n 
panifcngic,  also  Chibl.},  an  adult  and  Yigoroiu  lian,  ■ 
lian  havin);  jiairccl,  rigilant  and  enlcrptisiiig  in  learch 
orprey  (Nab.  ii,  12;  2  .Sam.  XTii,  10;  Numb.  xxiii,  24, 

^nŚ,  ilia'Tkat  (Ihe  roartr),  ■  maturę  Ilon  in  fuli 
Btrenglb  (Juh  iv,  10;  x,  IG;  xxviii,  8;  Paa.  xci,  18; 
Prov.xxvł,l3;  llos.v,14;  xiii,  7>  Buchart  (llitrat. 
i,  717)  understaada  tbe  MwaiiAj/  liun  of  .Sjija  (Hiny,  //. 
A',  viii,  17),  dcriving  tbe  uame  Ihim  "tTfÓ,  Uudi,  by  an 
iatcrcbange  of  liąuida.  Tbis  tlenomination  may  veiy 
postubly  reffr  lo  ■  diatinel  variety  of  lion,  and  not  to  ■ 
blacli  speciei  or  race.  because  iieitlier  bUct  nor  wbite 
liun»  RTC  recurded,  exccptln|;  in  Oppian  {Ot  l'tnal,  iii, 
43);  but  the  term  n»y  be  lafely  refened  to  tbe  color  o' 
the  skin.  nni  uf  tbe  fur;  for  aotne  liune  bave  the  foimei 
fair.  and  cven  rosy,  whiie  in  other  ncea  it  ia  perfectly 
black.  An  Aaiatic  lianeaa.  funncrly  at  Exeter  Change, 
bsd  tbe  naiied  part  uf  tbe  nose,  the  roof  uf  the  moutb, 
and  tbe  barć  aoks  of  aO  the  feet  pure  black,  tbough  thf 
fur  itself  waa  very  pale  buif.    ¥et  albinism  and  mela- 

cut3  in  tigcra,  and  the  latler  ii  frequent  in  leopards, 
panthers.  and  jaguars.  5.  ^'\,  lii'yuh  (Ihe  ilrong),  ■ 
lierce  liun,  one  in  a  state  of  fury,  or  ralher,  perhapa,  ■ 
poelicil  Itrm  for  a  lion  that  bas  reached  ihe  utmoit 
growlb  and  eflfefliveiic»  (.lob  iv.  U;  Prov.  xxx,  30; 
Lu.  xxx,  6).  C  ^'A,  IMa;  or  ""3^,  UW  (lorins, 
FOarD^).  hence  a  Boh/Hohiu  (Numb.  xxiv,  9,  lIoa.xiii, 
8;  Joel  i,G;  Ueut.  xxxiii,  20;  Paa.  lvii,4:  Isa.  v,  29). 
Bochart  (l/itros,  i,  719)  aupposcis  tbia  wurd  nol  lo  de- 
nutelhe  małe  jion,  but  the /loiwu .-  and  Ceaemiit  {Thfi. 
p.  738)  Mya  tliia  reata  on  Koud  gruuads,  aa  it  is  couplcd 
witli  other  nuuni  deDOtintc  a  lion,  wbeie  it  can  bardly 
bea meieaynoiiymc ((ien.x1ix,9;  NumUxxiv,9;  lea. 
xxx,6i  Nah.ii,ll);  aod  the  pa.«a(^  in  Job  iv,  II; 
xxxviii,  39;  Esok.  xix,  2,  «ccord  much  belter  witb  a 
limeu  tban  wicb  a  liun.  7.  tn  Jub  xxviii,  8,  the  Heb. 
worda  yns  "'23,  4b«j  Mha'ciat>,  are  rendered  "lii 
iioa'i  a&flpt."  The  lemia  propetly  aignify  "wn*  o/" 
priJr"  and  are  applied  lo  the  larger  beaslH  of  prey,  as 
tbe  (ton,  leriiUiaa,  ao  called  from  thrar  proud  gait,  bold- 
neia,  and  courage.  Tbe  lion  is  oRen  apuken  ufas  "the 
king  of  Ibc  fuicsl."  or  "the  king  uf  beasts;"  and  in  a 
ńmilar  aense,  in  Jub  xli,  34,  Ihe  levialban  ur  crocodile 
ia  called  llic  "king  over  all  the  diiUrm  n/pride."  Ibal 
ia,  llie  head  of  tbe  animal  crealion  (noe  ilocban,  Ilit~ 
na.  i,  718).    See  WiiEi.r. 

Aa  "  king  of  beaals,"  "  tbe  liun  ia  Ihe  largest  and 
most  formidably  armcd  of  all  camaasicr  snimals,  Ihe 
Indian  tign  alone  daiming  lo  be  hia  eigiiaL  One  fuli 
gniwn,  uf  Asiatic  race,  wcigha  abui-e  450  pounds.  au 
thosc  uf  Africa  uflen  abovc  500  pounils.  The  fali  of 
fore-paw  in  alriklng  haa  been  ratimated  lo  be  eiiual  to 
twpnly-five  pnuuda'  weighl,  and  tliia.  irilh  the  giaap 
tbe  cbiwa.  cntiing  four  inchcs  iu  deplh,  ia  aulGcicnl 
powcrfid  in  bwak  Ihe  i-ertcbne  of  an  ox.  The  bnge 
laniory  twlli  onil  j«t!!;f^  niuU™,  workeil  by  powerfiil 
jawa,  and  tbe  tongue  eniirely  covered  witb  bomy  papil- 


Is,  hard  aa  a  rasp,  ao  aa  to  ciuah  t1 
and  clean  iu  bonet  of  Ibe  desh,  ar 
maely  atron^,  mufle 


Afrlćan  LIcn. 
of  prodigious  pxGrtiun,  aiid  minister  lo  the  Bc1f-(fif]fi< 
dfnce  nliirb  tbese  meaim  of  atlack  iiispirt.  Iti  A>ia  ibt 
lion  rarely  measnrci  mon  ihan  nine  ftet  and  a  balf  fntD 
tbe  noee  iu  the  eiid  uf  Ibe  tai),  IliDugh  ■  ligcr-diin  bn 
lieen  known  of  the  dimenuona  but  a  triSe  Iraa  than  lliii- 
teen  feet.  In  Africa  they  are  conuderably  largcr.  aod 
Bupplied  with  a  niuch  greater  ąuantity  of  niane.  BmK 
lion  and  tiger  att  fumished  with  a  tmall  bomy  aptx  to 
Ihe  taił— ■  fact  nwcd  by  the  ancients.  but  only  verilinl 
of  late  yeara  (»e«  tbe  fnKrtduigi  oflhr  Cnannl  i/rir 
Zaakgical  Socitly  o/fjmdoa,  1832.  p.  14C).  bccaoM  Ihii 
object  lies  coiicealcd  in  Ibe  hair  of  the  lip.  and  u  Tery 
liable  to  drop  otT  (Kitlo).  Yet  Ihis  alneular  rimim- 
Blance  haa  not  eacapeil  Ibe  altenlion  of  ihe  Am-riare. 
and  it  ia  found  reprcMoted  on  the  ruined  iiisciiptioia  i/ 
Nitieveh  <Danumi'a  .YnimA,  p.  245, 246). 


"All  tbe  varieli»ortbe  lion  are  apotled  when  «bd|B. 
bul  ihey  become  gradually  buff  w  pale.  One  African 
vaTiety,  veiy  large  in  aizr,  perbapa  a  diclinct  specin. 
ha>  a  pecnliai  and  most  remciuue  phyMofciiamy.  a  dnw 
black  tnane  extending  half  way  down  ibr  baik.  and  ■ 
black  fringe  alongtbe  abdumen  and  lip  of  the  taił.  whik 
Ihoac  ufSoulbernPeniBaiidlbeDckkinarenearlydff- 
lilule  of  that  defen>ive  ornament.  The  roaiing  roict 
of  tlio  apeciea  ia  notorioua  Iu  a  pmverł),  but  the  wainini; 
cryofatlack  iiiBhurt,anappiah.łndBhirp"(KiUo).  This 
ia  always  eiciled  by  oppoaitiun,  and  upon  tboK  wtt- 
aions  wbcn  tbe  lion  anmmona  up  all  ils  Irnura  fin-  ibf 
combat.  nolhing  can  be  morę  furmid 
ea  ila  sidea  with  iu  long  taił,  iu  mai 
aland  like  brislles  round  ita  head,  ' 
clea  of  iu  face  are  all  in  agilalion, 
balf  eover  its  glaring  eyeballa.  it  dii 
Me  leelh  and  longue.  and  exlenda 
When  it  ia  tliua  prepaied  for  we 


tbe  human  kind 


unted  al 


powerful  rlB*^. 
-     boldffl  <il 


a  approacb,  and  ihrn 


Like  all  tbe  felin*.  it  ia  mut«  or  lem  nociimial,  and  Ki- 
dom goea  abroad  to  puiaue  ila  prey  litl  ifler  luliafl. 
^\'ben  not  preaeed  by  hunger  it  ia  naturally  indoleni. 
and,  hora  ita  babila  of  uncontiolltd  aopeiiority,  pei' 
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bapa  capriciotu,  but  orten  lees  un^^inu;  and  vindu> 
tivG  than  IB  «:ipHled.  En  Łhon  regiorw  where  iŁ  łuta 
nut  experieDc«d  ihe  dangeroiu  ana  and  combinations  or 
man  ic  haa  no  łpprehenaionB  rrom  hia  power.  It  bold- 
ly  faces  him,  anil  Kenia  ło  bmve  the  furce  of  his  aniu. 
Wounda  rathcT  aerye  (o  praroke  ita  Tage  than  lo  repnaa 
iia  ardor.  Nor  ia  it  daunted  by  Ihe  oppoaitioD  of  num- 
bera-,  ■  single  lian  of  the  deaert  often  attncks  an  cntire 
canvan,  anJ  after  an  obatinale  combsl,  when  it  finda 
itself  overpoKereci,  inalead  of  Hying,  it  itill  coniinues  to 
combat,  rettealing  and  stiU  facing  tbe  enemy  until  it  diea. 
"  Liona  are  monogamouB,  the  nial«  Uving  coostantly 
with  the  lionesB,  both  huntini;  logethcr,  oi  for  eoch  oih- 
crwhen  there  ia  a  lilter  of  wMps,  atid  the  mutualaffbc- 
Łjon  and  oare  for  their  offspnng  which  (hey  diiiplay  ire 
remarliable  in  animala  doomed  W  naturę  lo  Hve  by  blood 
and  slau^hten  lE  in  wbLlo  seeking  prey  for  tbcir  3~oung 
that  they  are  most  danjceroue;  at  oiber  times  theybear 
abelinence,  and  when  prcwcd  by  hunt^ei  will  someliriKS 
feed  on  csrcaaHB  found  dead,  They  live  to  morę  Ihan 
fifiy  yeara ;  conBequently,  haring  annual  littcra  of  from 
three  to  Ryt  caht,  they  multiply  lapidly  when  not  aeii- 
otisly  oppoaed.  Żoologiats  considcr  Africa  Ihe  pTimitive 
abode  ofliutui.  their  prOKreaatuwarda  ihe  north  andwest 
havinc  at  one  time  entended  to  Ihe  foreata  of  Macedonia 
and  tireece,  bul  in  Asia  nevpr  to  tiie  soiith  of  the  Ner- 
budiia  nor  east  of  the  Loncr  (ian^ca.  Since  the  inTCntiun 
of  ^unpowder.aiideren  aince  the  bavoc  whicb  the  oeten- 
■alious  bubarism  af  Roman  grondeta  madę  among  Ihcin, 

at  Ihe  present  day  inditiduals  are  not  unfre<iuently  aeen 
in  Barbary,  oithin  a  short  distance  of  Ceula"  (Kitlo). 
"At  |iresent  liona  do  noteiiat  in  Palesline,  though  they 
are  aaid  to  be  found  in  the  desert  on  the  road  lo  Kgypt 
(Schwarz,  Dae.  o/ Pal. ,-  aee  laa.  kxx,  «).  They  abound 
on  the  banka  of  the  Euphrates,  between  Buasorah  and 
Bagilad  (Uusaell,  jl&^Jpo,  p.CJ),and  id  the  manthe*  and 
junKles  oaz  the  riveni  of  Itibylonia  (Layard,  yintrfi 
aitd Baby/on,  P.5SE).  Thia  aiieciea,accurdingio  Layard, 
b  without  tbe  dark  and  sha};gy  mane  uf  the  African  Uon 
tiUiJ.  487),  though  he  idda  in  a  notę  that  he  had  seen 
liona  on  theKiver  KarUn  withalon;;  black  mane^  Out, 
tbou^h  Uons  have  now  diiappearcd  from  Paleatine,  they 


Thera 


Lebaotb  (Joah.  xr,  32),  Beth-Lebaotb  (Joah. 
Arieh(iKingaxr,25),BndLaiah  (Judg.  xviii, i ;  j  isam. 
iiT|44)  were  probably  deńved  from  the  pteaence  of,  ot 
connection  with  Uons,  and  point  lo  the  fict  that  thpy 
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8;  Amos  iii,  4),  in  the  taiigled  brushwood  (Jer.  iv, 
xXT,S8j  Jobs!<xvi^i,40),andinthecavesofthemoun- 
lains(Cant.ir,8i  Ezek.xix,!l,  NBh.ii,12).  Thecane- 
brake  on  the  banka  of  the  Jonlan,  the  'pride'  of  the 
rivor,iTaBtheirravo[itebBunt(Jer.x1ix,I9;  1,44;  Zech. 
xi.3},and  in  tbia  reedy  covert  (Lam.  iii,  10)  they  were 
to  be  found  at  a  compaiatively  recent  period,  aa  we  leam 
from  a  pusaKe  of  Johannes  Phncaa.  who  trayelled  in  Pal- 
estioe  towardatbeendof  thel'^tbcentury(Re1and,/'aJ. 
i,  £74).  They  aboundedin  tbe  junfcleswhich  skirt  the 
rtrers  of  Ueaopotamia  (Ammian.  Marc.  xviii,  7. 6),  and 
in  the  time  of  Krnophcui  {IM  Vtiial.  xi)  were  found  in 
Nyia"  (Smith> 
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dispoaed  to  conaider  the  licai  aa  a 
•orne  tbree  or  four  apecies.  Two  of 
tua,  the  one  called,  fntm  the  scinti- 
e  maneleaa  lion  (/,«  Goozeraleatii), 
ern  India,  and  tlie  other  fumiahed 
1  ordinary  profusion  (/..  A  sial- 
Bengal,  Perua.  the  Euphnte- 
paita  of  Arabia.     This  ia 


nesa  of  its  mane,  the 

found  only  in  Weatei 

with  that  ippendage 

iciu),  which  ia  apread 

an  Yalley, 

and  mote  elighlly  built  than  the  African  liona,  with  a 

fur  ofalighteryellow.    It  is  doubtful.  hnwever,  wbeth- 

er  it  ia  renlly  raore  than  a  Tariety"  (Falrbaim). 

"  The  hon  of  Pałestine  was  in  all  probalnlity  the 
Aaialic  Tariety,  described  b)'  Aristolle  (//.  .4.  ix,  44) 
and  Pliny  (viii,  18)  aa  diatinguiahed  by  JH  short  curly 
mane,  and  by  being  ahorter  and  mundet  in  shape,  Uke 
the  aculptured lion  fuundatArban(LByard..ViiirrrA  aad 


Babyłim,  p.  278).  It  was  less  daring  than  the  longer- 
maued  spccios,  but  when  driven  by  hunger  it  not  only 
yentured  ti>  atlack  Ihe  Socks  in  the  deaen  in  preaence 
oftheshepherd(l8a.xxxi,4;  1  Sam.xvii,34).but  laid 
r-aaU  towns  and  Tillagea  {i  Kinga  xvii,  ib,  26;  Prpr. 
xxii,  13;  xxvi,  13),  and  devaured  men  (1  Kinga  xiii,  24; 
XX,  SD;  2  Kinga  xvii,  25 :  Ezek.  xiit,3,a).  The  shep- 
henis  aometimes  ventnred  to  cncounier  Ihe  lion  ringlc- 
handed  (1  Sam.  xvii,  34),  and  the  vivid  figurę  empioyed 
by  Amns  (iii,  12),  the  herdenian  of  Tekoa,  was  but  the 
[ranaciipt  of  a  acene  which  he  must  have  ottcn  wit- 
nesseiL  At  other  Itmea  they  pursued  the  anjmal  in 
large  banila,  raising  loud  shoula  to  intimidite  him  (Isa. 
xxxi,  4}  and  drivehim  into  the  net  orpit  they  had  pre- 
pared  to  ealch  him  (Ezck.  xix,  4, 8).  This  mcthod  of 
capturingwildbeaaMia  described  liy  Xenophon  {De  Vra. 
xi,  4)  and  by  Shaw,  who  saya,  'Tbe  Araba  dig  a  jńt 
where  they  are  obeerved  lo  enter,  and,  covering  it  oveT 
lightly  with  retds  or  email  branches  of  irecs,  they  fre- 
ąucntly  decoy  and  catch  them'  (Trareii,  2d  ed.  p.  172). 
Benoiab,  one  of  Dsvid'a  heroic  body-guard,  had  di»tin- 
gaished  himsclf  by  alaying  a  lion  in  hia  den  (2  Sam. 
xxiii,  2D).  The  kings  of  Feraia  bad  a  menagrrie  of 
liona  (3S,  gSb,  Dao.  vi,  7,  etc).  Ulien  captured  alive 
ihey  were  put  in  a  cage  (Ezck.  xix,  9),  hut  it  ducs  not 
'.bcy  were  lamcd.    In  thehuutiiii;  sccnea  at 


■t  Kouyunjik  ■  lion  led  by  a  chiin  ta  unanK  tłiB  pres- 
ents  bniugbC  by  the  conąuereil  lo  their  Tictora  (LivuJ, 
^-blec^k  und  BubyUm,  p.  I38>"  (Smith),  Wilkioson  uy>: 
"Tfae  wontbip  uf  tbe  lion  wu  parLiculail)'  re)(uded  in 
the  city  oT  LeoulupoliH,  and  other  citiee  adored  thii  ui- 
imalastliecroblemof morethuionedeity."  Itwuthe 
eymbiil  of  strenglb,  ind  thcrefure  typic«l  of  the  Egyp- 
tiui  Hercules  (Wilkinsun,  A  ne.  Ej^ypl.  v,  1G9).  In  Baby- 
lon  it  «ppe»re  lo  hme  becn  tlic  oiutom  lo  throw  offend- 
eis  to  be  deroured  by  lions  kept  in  dens  fot  that  pur- 
pose  (Uin.  vi,  7--iS).  Thb  ia  tbought  la  be  conGrnHd 
hy  the  evtdetice  orsev«raI  aiicjeiit  monun)enlB,brougbt 
to  light  by  Ibe  rcicarches  of  rectnt  IraYsUerii,  on  tlie 
utes  of  Baby  lun  and  Susa,  which  repreacnt  lions  d«8tn>y- 
ing  and  [ityiiig  upon  human  beiuga,     See  Den.     The 
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uon,  he  atiU  remaina  to  to  bia  naturę.  Thui  DoUńng 
can  bo  morc  praphic  than  tbe  retord  of  the  man  ofGal 
(lK)ng;s  iiiii,  2N),  diaobedient  to  bis  chai^  atruck  dnni 
from  his  BS3,  and  lying  dead,  while  tbe  lion  aI«Ddi  by 
hiin,witbouttoui:hiiig  tbe  lirelenbody  or  attackingibc 
liTiiig  Miimal,  usually  a  tayorite  prav.  (See  alao  Ika. 
xlix,9jJobiv,10,lliNah.ii.ll,12.)  Samson'!  wItui- 
lure  aisa  with  the  young  lion  (Judg.  xiv,  5, 6).  11111  ibt 
pictureof  the  young  lion  comingupfionilbe  undentuwi 
cover  on  Ihe  baaks  of  the  Jordan,  all  iltect  ■  pnfert 
knontedge  of  the  animal  and  ita  habita.  FioaUy,  ibe 
Daniel,  miraculously  ■ 


imolested,  atUI  n 


■especŁB,! 


c  reil 


hontiii)!,  which  appcare  lohav 
capcciaUv  Ttith  rojraUy  (Lava 
Hi'--    ■ 


illustrationa  of  lion- 
pastime, 
d,i,l20).    See 


"  The  lerrihle  ro»t  of  the  lion  is  eiprewed  in  Hebrtw 
by  foui  different  words,betn-CGn  which  tbe  foUowuig  dis- 
linctlon  sppears  to  be  tniiinuiined :  HfŚtihaaff'  (Judg. 
xiv, 5;  Psa.  lxii,  13;  dv,2\;  Amoa  iii,4),abo  usod  of 
the  tliiuider  ( Jub  xxxvii,  4),  deuotes  tberou  of  the  lion 
while  aeeking  his  preyi  Bm,  HÓAam'  (laa.  v,  29),  ex- 
pressea  the  ery  which  be  utters  when  he  seiiea  his  vic- 
tim;  i-|an,jk^<U'(Is(uxxxi,4),thegrowl  withnbich 
he  defles  any  attctnpt  to  snatch  the  piey  ftom  his  leelb ; 
while  ^r i,  iif  or'  (Jer.  li,3R),  which  in  Skiiic  is  applied 
lo  tbe  btaying  of  the  asa  and  camel,  i>  dei>criplive  of  the 
ery  of  tho  young  lions,  U  Ibis  distincLion  be  coirccC, 
the  meaning  atlacbed  to  nóham  will  gire  forcc  to  rrov. 
Kix,  12.  The  terma  wliich  describe  the  moyemenla  of 
the  animal  arc  equa]ly  dialinct :  y^"^,  rahaW  (Gen.  xlix, 
9;  Ezck.  xix,  2),  is  ^)pli«l  to  thecrouching  of  the  lion, 
as  well  as  of  any  wild  beast,  in  hia  lair ;  nniŚ,  itachai', 
3r^.yaa«a&'  (Job  xxxviii,  40),  and  SIK,  ^^A'  (Psa.  x, 
9),  to  his  lying  in  waitin  his  don,  the  two  fonner  denot- 
ing  thepiisiiion  of  the  animal,  nnd  the  latlerlhe  sccrecy 
of  the  aet;  b^^,  ramoj'  (Psa,  civ,  SO),  ia  uaed  of  the 
■teallhy  ciecping  oT  the  lion  iTter  hii  prey;  and  p|1, 
zinwŁ'  (Deut.  xxxiii,  22),  of  the  Icap  with  which  he 
hucbi  himseir  npon  it"  iSmitb).  "The  Scripturea  pre- 
aent  many  striking  iMctures  of  lions,  tnuched  with  won- 
derful  forcc  and  fiilelity;  even  w  herc  tbe  animal  is  a  di- 
:  of  the  Almiglilr,  while  true  to  hia  mia- 


characteristics  of  thdr  naturę"  (Kilto). 

''Tlie»tren(;th(Judg.xiv,l8.  Prov.  ixx,30;  JSam. 
i,  23),  cour«Ke  (i  Sam.  xvU,  10;  Ptor.  xxviii,  I:  lia. 
xxxi,  4;  Nab.  ii,  n|,aiid  femcity  (Gen.  xlix,9;  Numb. 
xxiv,  9)  of  the  lion  were  pmveibial.  The  '  liun-faced' 
warriota  of  Gad  were  among  DRTid'»  nioat  raliant  tn»p) 
(1  Cbioiu  xii,  8) ,  and  llie  hero  Judaa  HaccalvnB  is  de- 
Bcribed  BB'like  1  lion,  and  like  a  lion'B  whelp  roaiing  r« 
hia  pcey'  (1  Mace  iii,  i)"  (Smilb).  Hence  the  lion,  u 
an  emlileiD  orpower,  waa  aymbolica]  oflhe  tiibe  ofJu- 
dah  (Gen.  xlii,  9).  Groliuathinks  the  paaiage  inEuk 
xix,  2, 3,  alludes  Ici  thia  fact  that  Judm  was  among  tht 
nalinns  like  a  lioness  among  the  hcasla  of  tbe  fomt; 
she  had  slrength  and  soyereignty.  The  aamc  tjT*  d 
soYercignly  reciirs  In  the  prophetical  vi^on9,  and  tbe 
Hgure  of  thia  uiimal  was  among  tbe  few  whicfa  tbe  Ho- 
brewe  admitled  in  sculptiire  or  in  cast  inelal,  aa  eitin- 
plificdinlbelbroneofSolomonl^l  Kinga  x,  [9, 20)  and 
the  braien  Ma  (1  Kings  rii,  29,  86),  The  heathcn  aj- 
Bumed  tbe  lion  as  an  emblein  of  the  min,  of  the  i^nd  of 
war.  of  Ares,  Ariel,  ArioLh,  Re,  the  Indian  R1va,  of  do- 
minion  in  generał,  of  vałor,  etc.;  and  it  occura  in  ibc 
namea  and  standarda  ofmany  nitions.  This  illuMnta 
Dan.  vii,  4,"The  flrst  waa  like  a  lion,  and  bad  eigic'* 
winga."  The  Cbaldamn  or  Bibyloniaii  em^nre  it  ben 
represented  (see  Jer.  iv,  7).  Its  progresa  to  wliat  wai 
then  deemed  univeiBal  empbe  was  rapid,  and  theteToił 
it  has  tbe  wuigs  of  an  eigle  (see  Jet.  xiviii,  40,  and 
Ezek.  xvii,  3).  It  ia  aaid  by  Megasthenes  and  Strabo 
that  [hia  powet  adranced  as  far  as  Spain.  Whm  iti 
wings  were  plncked  or  tom  out,  that  is,  when  it  wm 
checked  in  its  progreaa  by  freąuent  dcrcals.  it  bpcaror 
iDore  peaceable  and  hnmanc,  agreeably  to  that  idea  flf 
Paa.  ix,  20.  A  remarkable  coincidence  betwcen  thesym- 
bulical  figurę  of  Doniera  viEion  and  the  creationsof  an- 
cient  Aisyrian  art  has  lately  tieen  ijrought  to  lipbt  by 
the  Tesearches  of  Larard  and  Botta  on  the  sitcs  of  Itib- 
ylon  and  Nineveh.  See  Ciiekii-h.  In  Isa.  xxix.  l,"Wof 
to  Ibe  lion  ofGod,  the  city  where  David  dwelt,"  Jtni- 
salem  ia  denoted,  and  the  terma  used  appear  to  srgnify 
the  Btrengtb  of  tbe  place, by  which  it  waa  cnatdcd  10 
reaist  and  overeome  all  its  enemiea.  See  Arieu  The 
aposUe  Paul  saj-s  (2  Tim.  iv,  17), -I  was  drlivered  out 
of  tbe  moutb  of  Ihe  lion.""  The  generał  opinion  is  IbsI 
Nero  is  here  meant,  or,  rather,  his  prcfect  jElina  Oaari- 
anus,  to  whom  Nero  eommillcd  tbe  govemment  of  Iłie 
city  of  Romę  during  his  alisence,  with  power  to  pnt  te 
deathwhomBi>everhepleaaed.  SeePArU  So.whenTi- 
beriu»died,Mar8yassaidtoARiippa,"Thelion  is  dead" 
So  tikewise  spealia  Esther  of  Artaxerxe«,  ui  the  apocty- 
phal  cbapters  of  that  book  (cb.  xiv,  I3),"rut  a  word 
iiilo  my  motitli  befuie  tbe  lion."  There  are  some  com- 
mcntators  who  regard  the  apoatlc's  expresidon  as  a  pn> 
verlHal  one  for  a  deliyeranre  from  any  great  01  immi- 
nent  dangcr,  but  otbera  eonclude  that  he  had  been  tctn- 
■lly  delivered  frotn  a  lion  let  loose  againit  him  in  llie 
amphitheatrc.  That  llio  same  symbol  sboold  same- 
limes  be  applied  to  opposite  cbanclera  is  not  at  all  nr- 
piising  01  incauMStent,  tdnce  dilTeienl  qualities  may  re- 
side  in  tbe  eymbol,  of  which  the  good  may  be  refen^ 
to  the  one,  the  bad  to  onotber.  Thiis  in  the  lion  lesak 
couiape  and  rictory  oveT  antagonista.  In  Ihese  r(»pccta 
it  may  be  and  is  employed  as  a  symbol  of  Christ,  tallrd 
the  Lion  of  tbe  triba  of  Judab  (Bct.  v,  B),  as  bdng  the 
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flltutiioos  deMendant  of  that  tribe,  whose  emblem  vras 
the  lioD.  In  the  lion  alao  reside  lierceneas  and  rapadty. 
In  this  point  of  view  it  is  lued  as  a  fit  emblem  of  Satan : 
**  Be  aober,  be  yi|ctlant ;  becaiue  your  adveraary  the  dev- 
il,  as  a  roaring  Uon,  walketh  about,  seeking  whom  he 
may  derour"  (1  Peter  ▼,  8).  On  the  sabject  generally, 
see  Bocbart,  Iłieroz,  ii,  1  8q.;  RosenmUlleri  .4^erfA.  lY, 
ii,  111  Bq. ;  Wemyss,  Claris  Symbolica,  8.  v.;  Penny  Qf- 
dopeadia,  s.  v. ;  Wood,  Bibie  A  nimala,  p.  18  8q. ;  Tristiam, 
Natural  Uistoty  o/the  BibUj  p.  116  8q. 

Łionesa.    See  Lios. 

Iiip  (nsb,  saphah%  tisnally  in  the  dual ;  Gr.  x<^oO» 

besides  its  literał  sense  (e.  g.  Isa.  xxxTii,  29;  Cant.  iv, 

3,  U ;  V,  13 ;  Prov.  xxiv,  28),  and  (in  the  original)  met- 

aphorically  for  an  edge  or  border,  as  of  a  cup  (1  Kings 

vii,  26),  of  a  gaiment  (Exod.  xxvii,  32),  of  a  curtain 

(£xod.  xxvi,  4;  xxxvi,  li),  of  the  sea  (Gen.  xxii,  17; 

£xod.  ii,  3 ;  Heb.  xi,  12),  of  the  Jordan  (2  Kings  u,  13 ; 

Judg.  Tii,  22),  is  oflen  put  as  an  oi^an  of  speech,  e.  g. 

to  '*open  the  lips,"  L  c.  to  begin  to  speak  (Job  xi,  6 ; 

xxxii,  20),  also  to  "  open  the  lips**  of  another,  L  e.  cause 

him  to  speak  (Psa.  li,  17),  and  to  ^'refrain  the  lipa,"  i.  e. 

to  keep  silence  (Psa.  xl,  10;  Prov.  x,  19).     So  speech 

or  disoourse  is  said  to  be  "  upon  the  lips"  (Prov.  xvi, 

10;  Psa.  xvi,  4),  once  ''onder  the  lips**  (l^»a.  cxl,  4; 

Bom.  iii,  13 ;  comp.  Ezek.  xxxvi,  3),  and  likewise  ^  sin- 

ning  with  lips"  (Job  ii,  10;  xii,  20*,  Psa.  xlv,  3),  and 

*<  undrcamcised  of  lips,**  i.  e.  not  of  ready  speech  (£xod. 

vi,  12),  also  ^  fruit  of  the  lips,"  L  e.  praise  (Heb.  xiii, 

15;  1  Pet.  iii,  5),  and,  by  a  bolder  flgn^re,  *Uhe  calve8  of 

the  lipę,**  i«  e.  thank-offering  (Hos.  xiv,  2) ;  finaUy,  the 

motion  of  the  lips  in  speaking  (Matt.  xv,  8;  Mark  vii, 

6;  firom  Isa.  xxix,  13).     By  mctonomy,"lip"  stands  in 

Scripture  for  a  manner  of  speech,  e.  g.  in  nations,  a  dia- 

Uet  (Gen.  xi,  1,  6,  7,  9;  Isa.  xix,  18;  Ezek.  iii,  5,  6;  1 

Cor.  xiv,  21,  alluding  to  Isa.  xxviii,  11),  or,  in  individ- 

oals,  the  morał  qaality  of  language,  aa  *^  lying  lips,"  etc, 

I  t./alsehood  (Prov.  x,  18 ;  comp.  xvii,  4,  7)  or  wicked- 

neu  (Psa.  cxx,  2),  łruth  (Prov.  xii,  19)  ; "  buming  lips," 

L  e.  ardent  piofessions  (Prov.  xxvi,  23) ;  **  sweetness  of 

lips,"  L  e.  pleasant  disoourse  (Prov.  xvi,  22 ;  so  Zeph. 

iii,  9 }  Isa.  vi,  5 ;  Psa.  xii,  3, 4).    To  "  shoot  out  the  lip" 

tt  any  one,  L  q.  to  make  mouthSf  has  always  been  an 

eipiession  of  the  utmost  scom  and  defiance  (Psa.  xxii, 

8).    In  like  manner,  *'  undean  lips"  are  put  as  a  repre- 

sentation  of  unfitncas  to  impart  or  receive  the  divine 

Communications  (Isa.  vi,  5, 7).    Also  the  "  word  of  one'8 

lips,"  i.  e.  communication,  e.  g.  Jehovah's  precepts  (Psa. 

XTii,  4;  comp.  Prov.  xxiii,  16:  spoken  of  as  something 

before  nnknown,  Psa.  lxxxi,  6) ;  elsewhere  in  a  bad 

lense,  i.  q.  lip-talk,  i  e.  vain  and  empty  words  (Isa. 

xxxvi,  5;  Prov.  xiv.  23),  and  so  of  the  person  uttering 

them,  e.  g.  a  man  of  talk,  i.  e.  an  idle  talker  (Job  xi,  2), 

i  prating  fool  (Prov.  x,  8 ;  comp.  Lev.  v,  4 ;  Psa.  cvi,  83). 

See  ToNouE. 

The  "  npper  lip"  (DSb,  iapham\  a  derivative  of  the 
tbove),  which  the  leper  was  required  to  cover  (Lev. 
xUi,  45),  refers  to  the  lip-beard  or  mustadw)*,  as  the 
Tenet  Greek  (jiiiOTat)  there  and  the  Sept.  in  2  Sam. 
xix,  24,  render  it,  being  the  beard  (in  the  latter  passage), 
which  Mephibosheth  neglected  to  trim  during  David's 
AbKDce  in  token  of  grief.  The  same  practice  of  "  cov- 
criDg  the  lip"  with  a  comer  of  one's  gaiment,  as  if  pol- 
lated  (comp. "  unclean  lips"),  as  a  sign  of  mouming,  is 
■nuded  to  in  Ezek.  xxiv,  17,  22 ;  Mic  iii,  7,  where  the 
Sept.  has  9ró/M,  X'*^'7*     See  Mourii. 

Łipmano,  Jomtob  (of  Muhlhausen),  also  called 
TdhJmi  Czarna  =  ai»  tar),  a  Jewish  writer  and 
nWń  of  the  Hiddle  Ages,  was  bom,  according  to  some, 
st  Crsoow,  Poland,  but  most  authorities  are  now  agreed 
t^  be  flourished  at  Pragnę  abont  the  middle  of  the 
Htb  ceotory.  While  a  resident  of  the  Bohemian  cap- 
itil  he  brought  forwaid  his  Nitsaehon  CjinsSjYictory), 
an  important  polemical  work.  It  consists  of  seven  parts, 
diTidedfhe  tells  os  himself  in  his  preface,*' according 
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to  the  8even  days  of  the  week,"  and  of  364  sections^ 
"according  to  the  number  of  days  in  the  lunar  year, 
which  is  the  Jewish  modę  of  calculation  to  indicate 
that  evei7  Isradite  is  bound  to  study  his  religion  ev- 
ery  day  of  his  lifc,  and  to  remove  every  obetruction 
from  the  bonndaries  of  his  faith."  In  his  treatment  of 
the  subject,  the  denial  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  Lipmann  does  not  adopt  any  systematic 
plan,  but  discusses  and  explains  every  passage  of  the 
Hebrew  Bibie  which  is  either  adduoed  by  Christians  as 
a  Messianic  prophecy  referring  to  Christ,  or  is  used  by 
sceptics  and  blasphemers  to  support  their  scepticism  and 
contempt  for  revelations,  or  u  appealed  to  by  rational- 
btłc  Jews  to  oorroborate  their  rejection  of  the  doctrine 
of  creation  out  of  nothing,  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
et&,  beginning  with  Crenesis  and  ending  with  Chroni- 
cles,  according  to  the  order  of  the  books  in  the  Hebrew 
Bibie,  so  that  any  passage  in  dispute  might  easily  be 
found.  The  work,  which,  as  we  have  seen  from  its  di- 
vision8,  partook  both  of  the  character  of  a  Jewish  po- 
lemic  and  an  O.-T.  apologetic,  was,  until  near  the  middle 
of  the  ]6th  century,  entirely  controUed  by  Jews.  They 
laigely  transcribed  and  drculated  it  in  MS.  form  among 
their  people  throughout  the  world;  and  in  the  numer- 
ous  attacks  which  they  had  to  sustain  both  from  Chria- 
tians  and  rationalists  during  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion,  this  book  constitnted  their  chief  arsenał,  supplying 
them  with  weapons  to  defend  themsdve8i  About  1642 
the  leamed  Hascapan,  then  professor  in  the  Bavarian 
UniverBity  at  Altdorf,  was  engaged  in  a  controverBy 
on  the  que8tions  at  issue  between  Judaism  and  Chri»- 
tianity  with  a  neighboring  rabbi  residing  In  Schnd- 
tach,  who  in  his  diisertations  iTequently  referred  to  this 
Nitsaehon  (a  MS.  copy  madę  in  1589),  which  Hasca- 
pan asked  the  privilege  to  examine.  Refused  again 
and  again,  he  at  last  called  with  thiee  of  his  students 
on  the  rabbi,  when  he  pressed  him  in  such  a  man- 
ner to  produoe  the  MS.  that  he  could  not  refuse.  He 
pretended  to  examine  it,  and  when  the  students  had 
fairly  suirounded  the  rabbi,  the  professor  madę  his  way 
to  the  door,  got  into  a  conveyance  which  was  waiting 
for  him,  had  the  MS.  speedily  transcribed,  and  only  re- 
tnmed  it  to  the  rabbi  after  much  eamest  solicitation. 
The  professor  enriched  it  by  valuable  notes  and  an  in- 
dex,  and  then  presented  the  work  procured  in  such  a 
dastanlly  manner  to  the  Christian  world  (Altdorf,  1644). 
It  was  rapidly  repńnted,  translated  into  Latin,  correct- 
ed  and  refuted  by  Blendinger,  Lipmatmi  Nizzachon  in 
Chri^ianoSy  etc.,  Latine  conterswn  (Altdorf,  1645) ;  Wa- 
genseil,  Tela  ignea  Saiana  (Altdorf,  1681) ;  Sota^  Liber 
Afischnicus  de  Uxore  AduUerH  Suspecła  (Altdorf.  1674), 
Appendix,  and  others  (see  Wolf,  Bibl,  Jud,  i,  347  sq.). 
Lipmann^s  personal  histoiy  is  to  our  day  rery  ob- 
scure.  Jewish  historians  represent  him  as  having  b^en 
among  the  prisoners  arrested  at  Prague  (Ang.  8, 1899) 
for  irreverent  mention,  etc,  of  the  name  of  Jesus.  What 
punishment  be  suffered  is  not  known ;  certain  it  is  that 
he  was  not  one  of  the  8eventy-eeven  Jews  who  were  ex'* 
ecuted  on  the  day  of  the  dethronement  of  king  Wcnces- 
laus  (Aug.  22, 1400),  for  he  mentions  the  fact  himself  in 
the  Nitsaehon,  See  GrHtz,  Gesch,  der  Juden^  viii,  76  8q. ; 
FUrst,  Biblioth,  Judaica,  ii,  403  sq. ;  Stehischndder,  Cata- 
loffus  Libr,  Ilebr,  in  Biblioth.  BodŁeiana,  coL  1410-1414; 
Geiger, /Vofrefi  Jwd,  Yertheidiffung  gegen  Christliche  An- 
griffe  im  MiitelaUer  in  Liebermann^s  Deutseher  Koft*- 
Kalender  (Brieg,  1854),  p.  9  sq.,  47  sq. ;  Kitto,  CycL  BibL 
Lit.  voL  ii,  s.  v. 

Idppe,  sometimes  also  (but  less  properly)  Lippb- 
Detmold,  a  smali  principality  of  Northern  Germany, 
sunrounded  on  the  W.  and  S.  by  Westphalia,  and  on  the 
£.  and  N.  by  Hanover,  Brunswick,  Waldeck,  and  a  de- 
tached  portion  of  Hesse-Cassel,  extends  over  an  area  of 
432  square  miles,  and  has  a  population  (1871)  of  111,168, 
mainly  belonging  to  the  Reformed  Church.  The  earli- 
est  inhabitants  were  the  Cherusci ;  sobeeqnently  it  was 
a  part  of  the  country  of  the  Saxons.  The  first  estab- 
lishment of  Christianity  in  that  proWnce  dates  back  to 
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Charlemagne.  In  the  very  beginning  of  his  wtr  agtinst 
the  Saxon8,  in  772,  he  took  the  castrum  yErabwrgwn 
(probably  Kadtberg,  on  the  Diemel,  near  the  southem 
frontier  of  the  principality),  and  there  destroyed  the 
Btatue  of  the  idol  IrmansauL  In  776  he  went  to  Lipp- 
springe,  and  the  following  year  to  Padiabrun  (Padel^ 
bom),  both  on  the  southem  frontier  of  the  provinoe, 
obliging  wholc  tribes  of  the  conquered  Saxon8  to  receire 
baptism.  In  783  Charlemagne  again  vanquished  the 
Saxon8  in  the  great  battle  of  Theutmelli  (Detmold),  in 
the  very  beart  of  the  present  principality.  The  Saxon 
army  was  entirely  destroyed,  and  Charlemagne,  in  com- 
memoration  of  this  eyent,  erected  a  church  whicb  is  stiU 
in  existence.  The  next  Christmas  he  spent  at  Ski- 
droburg-«apra-Ambram,  now  Schieder,  on  the  Emmer, 
where  it  is  said  he  also  erected  a  church.  But  his  most 
important  measure  for  Christianizing  the  country  was 
his  establishment  of  the  bishopric  of  Paderborn,  embra- 
cing  the  distńct  of  Lippe  within  its  diocese,  for  which 
the  faouse  of  the  princes  of  lippe  fumished  many  a 
bishop. 

The  Beformation  early  foand  strong  snpporteis  in 
Lippe.  The  fint  city  of  the  proyinoe  to  adopt  it  was 
Lemgo,  moved  to  auch  a  course  by  Luther*B  theses 
against  indulgences.  By  1524  the  Reformation  was 
forther  advanced  in  this  part  of  Germany  by  the  adhe- 
rents  it  had  gained  in  the  town  of  Uerford,  adjoining 
Lemgo,  where  the  worka  of  Luther  and  Melancthon 
had  been  drculated  freely.  Foremost  among  Luther'8 
supporters  there  were  his  colleagues  the  Augostine 
monks.  One  of  them,  Dr.  John  Dreyer,  a  native  of  Lem- 
go and  a  personal  friend  of  Luther,  distinguished  for  his 
learoing  and  eloquence,  was  the  first  to  preach  the  Gros- 
pel  in  Uerford.  In  spite  of  the  priesti^  the  people  in- 
troduced  the  singing  of  the  German  hymns  of  Luther 
into  their  churches,  and  all  attempts  to  put  an  end  to  this 
by  yiolence  gave  way  before  the  unanimous  will  of  the 
people.  The  first  to  takc  tbe  decided  step  of  sepaiation 
was  Moriz  Piderit,  a  priest,  and  formeiiy  one  of  the  most 
determined  adyersaries  of  the  evangelical  doctrines,  and 
by  his  influence  the  city  was  carried  for  Luther's  doc- 
trines. lippstadt  embraoed  them  ncarly  at  the  same 
time.  The  monks  of  the  Augustine  oonvent  in  that 
city,  who  had  sent  two  of  their  number  to  Wittembcrg 
to  be  instracted  by  Luther,  on  their  return  preached  the 
Gospel  with  great  success  to  the  people  of  Lippe  and  of 
neighboring  places;  and  they  so  quickly  adyanced  the 
cause  of  the  Keformers,  that  when  an  inąuisitor  was 
aent  to  Lippe  from  Cologne  in  1526  to  stay  the  heresy, 
he  found  the  eyangelical  party  so  strong  that  he  gaye 
up  all  attempts  to  control  it,  and  retumed  to  his  home. 
In  1533  the  town  was  bcsicged  by  the  dukes  of  Cleyes 
and  Juliers,  and  the  count  of  Lippe  forced  to  surrender. 
The  eyangelical  ministers  were  of  course  driyen  away, 
but  it  was  not  long  before  permission  was  granted  for 
the  preaching  by  Lutheran  ministers  again.  After  the 
death  of  the  zealous  Roman  Catholic  count  Simon  y,.in 
1536,  the  Keformation  madę  morę  rapid  progress  in  the 
proyince.  The  landgraye  Philip  of  Hessia  and  count 
Jobst  yon  Hoya,  two  determined  partisans  of  the  Refor- 
mation, becaroe  guardians  of  the  children  of  the  deceased 
count,  and  causal  them  to  be  diligently  instracted  in  the 
Protestant  doctrines ;  and  when,  in  1538,  both  tbe  no- 
bility  and  the  people  loudly  demanded  a  reform  in  the 
Church  of  the  count  de  Hoya,  John  Timann,  sumamed 
Amstelrodamus,  and  Adrian  Buxschoten,  both  of  Brem- 
en,  were  called  and  scnt  to  Lippe  to  frame  a  plan  of  eyan- 
gelical church  organization,  which  was  submitted  to  the 
States  and  to  Luther,  and,  upon  approyal  (1538),  it  was 
promnlgated  throughout  the  prmcipality,  and  Protest- 
ant ministers  were  eyerywhere  appointed.  Under  John 
yon  Eyter,  of  Wittemberg,  then  generał  superintend- 
ent  of  Lippe,  a  new  church  organization  was  drawn  up 
and  printed  in  1571,  with  the  authorization  of  the  au- 
thorities,  and  it  is  still  in  our  day  in  force  among  the 
Lutheran  communities  of  the  country. 

In  1600,  duiing  the  reign  of  count  Simon  YI  Cmled 


1583-1613),  who  had  imbibed  Calyinisac  yiews  tt  the 
court  of  Cassel,  Calyinism  found  an  entrance  in  lippe. 
It  oommenoed  by  the  appointment  of  a  Calyinistic  min- 
ister to  preach  at  Hom  in  1602.     This  preacber  st  oooe 
forbade  the  use  of  the  Lutheran  Catechism  in  the  schools, 
administered  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord*s  Supper  in  Btiict 
Calyinistic  form,  and  established  the  ReforiiMd  niode  of 
worship  in  spite  of  the  local  authorities  and  of  tbe  peo- 
ple.   In  1605  tbe  same  step  was  takcn  at  Detmold,  and 
was  supported  by  the  goyemment,  notwithstanding  tbe 
opposition  of  the  people  and  city  authorities.    Id  this 
manner  Calyinism  was  establbhed  throughout  the  coun- 
try, the  nobility  alone  and  the  city  of  Lemgo  remainiog 
Lutheran.    Itwa8Dot,howeyer,  until  1684  that  Ctlviii> 
ism  was  sanctioned  as  the  state  religion.    In  that  yeir 
count  Simon  Uenrich  promulgated  the  Reformed  ecde- 
Biastical  organization,  which  recognises  as  its  formuła  of 
confeesion  the  Catechism  of  Heidelberg,  and  is  in  foio 
in  our  day.     The  city  of  Lemgo  resisted  these  nesi- 
ures,  and  suoceeded  in  obtaining  in  1717  an  edict  tssnr- 
ing  its  inhabitants  the  fullest  religious  liberty,  the  right 
of  appointing  their  own  minbters,  etc     But  as  Kation- 
alism  had  obtained  fuli  control  of  the  Reformed  Chmch 
of  lippe  in  the  18th  century,  upon  reaction  towards  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century  the  whole  country,  induding 
Lemgo,  was  subjected  to  the  Reformed  consistory,  which, 
howeyer,  by  the  admiwion  of  one  Lutheran  member, 
became  a  mixed  consistory.    As  an  outline  of  doctiine, 
the  Heidelberg  Catechism  was  introdnced. 

In  1871  the  principality  nurabered  about  2700  Roman 
Catholics,  6500  Lutherans,  1150  Israelites;  the  ranain- 
der  belonged  to  the  Reformed  Church.  The  latter  is 
diyided  into  three  classes,  at  the  head  of  each  of  which 
is  a  superintendent;  at  the  head  of  the  whole  dcigy  is 
a  superintendent  generał  at  Detmold.  The  aupi^ane 
eoclesiastical  board  for  both  Reformed  and  Lutherans  is 
the  consistory  at  Detmold.  The  principality  has  43  Re- 
formed, 5  Lutheran,  and  6  Catholic  paiisbes;  the  Caib- 
olics  belong  to  the  diocese  of  Paderborn,  in  Westphalia. 
See  Herzog,  Real^Eneyklopadie,  yiii,  423;  Falkmann  und 
Preuss,  Lippesche  Reffołen  (Lemgo,  1860-63, 2  yols.  Sto\ 
Falkmann,  Beitrłige  zur  Gesch.  der  Furttmtk,  (ibid.  1847 
-56);  and  his  Graf  Simon  VI  zur  Lippe  (Detm.1869, 
voLi).     (A.J.S.) 

lalppomani,  Aloysius  (or  Ludorictu),  bom  in  Yeo- 
ice  in  1500,  was  alike  renowned  for  his  historical  and 
linguistic  learaing  and  for  the  purity  of  his  life.  He 
was  in  tum  bishop  of  Modena,  Yerona,  and  Bcrgamo. 
He  was  actiye  in  securing  the  pope^s  assent  to  tbe 
transfer  of  the  Tridentine  Council  to  Bologna ;  was  for 
two  years  after  the  interruption  of  the  council  papai 
nuncio  in  Germany,  and  in  1549  one  of  the  three  prefr> 
idents  of  the  council.  In  Polaiid  the  Beformation  had 
madę  great  adyances  through  the  influence  of  the  Huss- 
ites  and  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  as  also  througb 
the  Socinian  moyement,  At  the  national  Diet  of  Pet- 
rikau  in  1550, 1551,  and  especially  1555,  the  pratiga- 
tiyes  of  the  Catholic  bishops  were,  through  spedal  in- 
fluence of  the  king,  Sigismund  II,  greatly  diminisbed, 
and  the  Protestant  theologians — such  as  Calyin,  Me- 
lancthon, Beza — ^were  recogniaed  as  important  authori- 
ties in  matters  of  faith.  The  Confession  of  Hosius 
adopled  in  a  proyincial  f^nod  at  Petrikau,  obtained 
great  acceptance  with  the  people.  Lippomani  was 
specially  commissioned  by  pope  Paul  IV,  in  1556,  as 
nuncio  in  Poland,  to  exert  himself  against  this  rapid 
progress  of  reform.  His  efforts  madę  him  peculiarly 
obnoxious  to  the  adherenta  of  l^testautiam,  but  weie 
without  marked  success.  He  died  as  bishop  of  Bergamo 
in  August,  1559.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  Geneeis, 
Kxodus,  and  the  Psalms,  but  they  are  of  no  spedal  yaloe 
to  the  excpcii8t  of  to-day.  Sec  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  ^f^- 
chen-L€xikoHf  s.  y. ;  Krasiński,  IłisL  Sketch  o/tJU  Rffir- 
mation  in  FolanJ,  yoL  i,  chap.  yi.     (£.  B.  Ó.) 

Iiipscomb,  Philip  D.,  a  MethodistEpisoopai  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Georgetown,  D.  C,  in  October,  1798. 
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He  w«8  oonverted  piobably  in  early  Ufe,  and  joined  the 
Baltimore  Conference  in  1822.  Among  his  brethren  in 
Conference  aasembled  he  was  pleasant,  attentire  to  biis- 
ineaa,  safe  in  oounciL  He  was  many  yeara  one  of  Łbe 
stewards  of  the  Conference.  He  was  also  for  a  time 
treasurer  of  the  Preachers'  Fund  Society.  A  number  of 
the  yeais  of  his  ministiy  were  given  to  the  seryice  of 
the  American  Colonization  Society,  and  from  that  work 
he  retired  in  1863  to  a  place  on  the  superannuated  list. 
A  minister  of  this  Conference,  who  knew  him  long  and 
intimately,  says, "  His  life  was  beautiful  in  its  consist- 
cncy."    He  died  in  January,  1870. — Conf,  MimUe^t  1871. 

Upains,  JusTua,  a  Roman  Catholic,  renoMrned  as  a 
schokur  in  the  16th  century,  was  bom  near  Brusaels  in 
1547.  His  talent  was  precocious,  and  he  edited  his  Yor- 
Hm  ketionea  at  the  age  of  19.  He  was  secretary  to 
caidinal  GranyUle  about  this  time  (1572-74).  Later, 
88  profeasor  of  histoiy  at  Jena,  he  becamo  a  Protestant, 
and  lemained  soch  for  13  years  while  profeasor  of  an- 
eient  langnagea  at  Leyden,  but  sabeequently  he  retomed 
to  the  Roman  CathoUc  Church,  and  was  madę  profeasor 
at  LouYoin  (1602).  He  died  March  23, 1606,  holding  at 
that  time  the  appointment  of  historiographer  to  the  king 
of  Spain.  His  acholarship  was  honored  by  the  pope  and 
at  seTeral  European  coorta.  He  distingoisbed  himself 
especially  by  his  oommentary  upon  Tacitus,  whoee  works 
be  oould  repeat  wofd  for  woni,  and  by  his  enthnsiastic 
T^aid  for  the  stoical  philosophy.  He  wrote  De  Con- 
tUaśia  manucUtctia  ad  philoaopkiam  Stoicam: — Phyti- 
ologim  SUnoorum  Ubri  tres  (new  ediL  Antv.  1605,  foL) : 
— aiao  J)e  wta  rdigume^  etc.  His  works  were  ooUected 
under  the  title  Opera  Omnia  (Antv.  1585 ;  2d  edit.  1687). 
See  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kircken-LexiboHf  voL  ii,  s. v. ;  TkeoL 
Uńe.  Ltau  (Elberf.  1869),  toL  i,  s.  v. 

Łiptines  or  Łestines,  Synod  of  (ConciUum  Lip- 
luKaie).  This  synod  was  held  at  Liptiny,  or  Lestines, 
near  the  convent  of  Laubes,  in  Hennegau,  in  743,  by 
order  of  Carioman,  Bonifacius  presiding.  Four  canons 
were  published.  The  bishops,  earls,  and  goyemors  prom- 
iaed  in  this  oouncil  to  obserre  the  decrees  of  the  Coun- 
cil  of  Crermany  (AD.  742).  Ali  the  clergy,  moreover, 
promiaed  obedience  to  the  ancien t  canons*,  the  abbots 
and  monks  rcceived  the  order  of  St.  Bencdict,  and  a 
part  of  the  rerenue  of  the  Church  was  assigned  for  a 
time  to  the  prince,  to  enablc  him  to  carry  on  the  wars 
then  raging.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Xiiqaor  (37C?,  de'ma,  a  tear^  fig.  of  the  juice  of  oUres 
andgiapes,Exo(Lxzii,29;  ATp,m«'z«^,m£n*d^Le.high- 
ly  ilaTored  winę,  Cant.  vii,  8 ;  >Tj'ri3,  miahrak'^  macera- 
fim,  i.e.  drink  prepared  by  steeping  grapes,  Xumb.  yi,  8). 
See  WiNK. 

LiBmanini,  Fkancis,  a  Socinian  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Corfu  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  ceutury. 
He  atudied  in  Italy,  joined  the  Franciscans,  and  a  few 
years  after  became  doctor  of  theology ;  remoyed  to  Po- 
land,  and  was  appoiuted  by  queen  Bona,  wife  of  Sigis- 
mund  I,  her  preacher  and  confeasor.    He  became  also 
Mperior  of  the  Franciscans  of  Poland,  director  of  all  the 
oonyenU  of  the  nuns  of  St.  Clara,  etc     The  society  of 
Andrew  Fricesio  and  the  reading  of  Ochin's  works  led 
him  to  ąnestion  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Church, 
yet  he  was  not  displaced  on  account  of  if,  but  continued 
ia  fayor  with  the  quQen,  and  was  sent  by  her  to  Romę, 
in  1549,  to  congratalate  Julius  HI  on  his  election  as 
pope.    On  his  return  to  Poland  in  1551,  Usmanini  be- 
came acquainted  with  Socinius,  and  it  is  this  aaaociation 
that  no  doubt  gare  rise  to  the  miasion  with  which  he 
was  intniated  by  the  king  of  Poland,  ostensibly  for  the 
parpoae  of  collecting  works  for  the  royal  library,  but  in 
reality  to  study  the  position  of  the  Reformation,  and  to 
leport  conceming  it.     Lismanini  accordingly  yisited 
Padua,  Milan,  and  Switzerland,  where  he  finally  lefl  his 
order,  embraced  the  Helyetic  confesaion,  and  married. 
The  king,  fearing  to  be  oompromiscd  by  this  oyert  act, 
broke  all  connection  with  him,  ceased  to  supply  him 


with  funda,  and  C!alyin,  BuUinger,  and  G^sner  in  yain 
sought  to  obtain  for  Tńamanini  leaye  to  retum  to  Po- 
land. It  was  not  until  1556  that  he  was  permitted  to 
return,  but  the  king's  fayor  he  neyer  regained,  notwith* 
standing  the  efforts  of  a  large  number  of  the  Polish 
nobility  in  his  behalf.  His  Socinian  yiews  on  the  doo- 
trine  of  the  Trinity  senred  still  morę  to  bring  him  into 
discredtt.  As  he  attempted  to  make  oonyerts  he  was 
exiled  from  Poland.  He  retired  to  Konigsberg,  where 
he  became  counsellor  of  duke  Albrecht.  About  1563 
he  became  distracted  on  account  of  family  difficultiea, 
and  committed  anicide  by  drowning.  His  chief  pro- 
duction  is  Breris  £xplicatio  doctriafUB  de  sanctiatma 
TrimtaiCj  quam  SUtncaro  et  alUa  guihusdam  opposuit 
(1565, 8vo).  See  BibL  antUriniłariorum,  p.  34;  Bayle, 
Iłiat,  Diet. ;  Frieae,  Beiirage  z.  Rff,'Ge»ch,  in  Polent  ii,  1, 
p.  247  sq. ;  Fock,  Der  Sodnianumus,  i,  145 ;  Herzog,  /2ea^ 
£nąfkl^>ddie,^f42&;  Hoefer,iVbup.j^M>^.(;«i.zzxi,856. 
(J.H.W.) 

List,  Carl  Benjamin,  a  German  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Mannheim,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  Feb. 
5, 1725.  He  attended  the  uniyersities  of  Jena  and  Stras- 
burg, and  afterwards  spent  some  time  in  Neufchatel  to 
acquire  French.  About  1749  he  was  appointed  court 
dean,  in  1753  third  pastor  of  his  natiye  city,  and  in  1756 
first  pastor  of  the  Eyangelical-Lutheran  Church,  togeth- 
er  with  the  dignity  of  counsellor  of  the  Consistory.  He 
died  Jan.  16, 1801.  He  poasessed  a  pure,  liberał,  and  re- 
forming  character,  and  to  him  is  due  the  honor  of  hay- 
ing  abrogated  the  custom  of  paying  for  confession  in  the 
Eyangelical-Lutheran  Church.  His  productions,  mostly 
of  a  correctiye  character  in  liturgy  and  hymns,  were  of 
great  seryice  to  the  Church  to  which  hc  belonged.  We 
mention  Die  Gesckichte  der  £vangeli9ck  -  Lutherischen 
Gememde  zu  Manaheim  (Mannheim,  1767,  8yo) : — Neue 
Liturgie  Jur  die  Evangeiiach'Lutktri»che  Kirche  m  der 
Churp/alz  (ibid.  1783,8yo).  See  Doring,  Gelehrte  Theol 
DeutschlandSf  yoL  ii,  a.  y. 

Łitany  (Xirav£fa,  entreaiy),  a  word  the  specific 
meaning  of  which  has  yańed  considerably  at  different 
times,  is  used  in  the  litaigical  seryices  of  some  churchea 
to  designate  a  solemn  act  of  supplication  addreased  with 
the  object  of  ayerting  the  diyine  anger,  and  especially  on 
occaaiona  of  public  calamity.  Hooker,  in  hia  Eodeda*' 
tical  Pdity  (book  y,  p.  265),  haa  the  foUowing:  ''As 
things  inyented  for  one  purpose  are  by  use  easily  eon- 
yerted  to  morę,  it  grew  that  supplications  with  this  so- 
lemn! ty  for  the  appeasing  of  Goid'8  wrath  and  the  ayert- 
ing of  public  eyils  were  of  the  Greek  Church  teimed 
Utanies ;  rogations,  of  the  LaUns," 

The  term  litany  for  a  supplicatory  form  of  woiship 
among  the  pagans  was  early  adopted  by  Christian  wiit- 
era.  In  the  fourth  century  we  find  such  occasions  as 
litanies  oonnected  with  procesaions,  the  clergy  and  peo- 
ple  in  solemn  procession  using  certain  forms  of  sup- 
plication and  making  special  entreaty  for  deliyeranoe. 
Whether  anything  of  this  kind  would  haye  been  yen- 
tured before  Christianity  became  a  ''religio licita*'  (A.D. 
270)  may  be  doubted.  The  predominance  of  a  Chris- 
tian population,  howeyer,  in  certain  localities,  and  the 
intenrals  of  repose  between  peraecutiona,  admit  of  their 
poesibility  at  an  earlier  period.  In  these  earliest  de* 
yelopments,  moreoyer,  of  the  processional  litany,  wheth- 
er before  or  during  the  fourth  century,  they  rested, 
doubtless,  upon  an  earlier  Christian  habit  and  custom 
— that  of  special  seasons  of  prayer  and  supplication. 
These,  in  some  cases,  would  be  by  the  asaembled  body 
of  belieyers  in  their  bousea  or  placea  of  aasembKng;  ia 
others,  for  purposes  of  safety  from  the  fury  of  their  en- 
emies,  in  their  indiyidual  homes  and  places  of  abodei 
Certainly  the  Church  was  not  wanting  in  such  occa- 
sions during  the  first  centuries  of  her  existence,  when 
the  course  pursued  by  the  disciples  at  Jerusalem  (Acta 
xii,  5),  and  for  similair  reasons,  would  need  to  be  repeat- 
ed.  Occasions  of  this  particular  kind  would  of  oooise 
pass  away  with  the  passing  away  of  peraecutioD.    Bot 
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othen  of  a  dilTerent  cłuuracŁer  would  takc  their  place. 
Aa  early,  indeed,  as  the  times  of  Tertollian  and  Cyprian 
we  find  allusions  to  Christian  prayers,  and  fastings,  and 
sapplicatioDS  for  the  removal  of  drought,  the  repeUing 
of  enemies,  the  moderation  of  calamities;  and  later,  in 
the  fouith  and  fifth  centories,  we  find  the  same  thing, 
on  a  larger  acale  and  in  a  morę  formal  manner.  Theo- 
dosius,  preliminary  to  a  battle,  spent  the  whole  night  in 
fasting  and  prayer,  and  in  sackcloth  went  with  the 
priests  and  people  to  make  supplication  in  all  the 
churches.  So,  again,  in  the  reign  of  one  of  his  suc- 
cessors,  a  soleran  litany  or  supplication  on  account  of  a 
great  earthquake  was  madę  at  Constantinople.  In  these 
last  cases,  the  element,  to  which  allusion  has  been  madę, 
that  of  the  procession,  was  undoubtedly  preeent,  and  so 
continued  until  the  time  of  the  Reformation ;  the  name 
litany,  indeed,  being  sometimes  used  simply  to  describe 
this  part  of  it,  as  where  8even  litaniea  are  directed  by 
Gregory  the  Great  to  proceed  from  seven  diiferent 
churches  (see  below).  The  processions  of  the  Arians  in 
the  times  of  Chryaostom,  and  the  counter  moyement,  on 
his  part,  by  morę  splendid  and  impoeing  ones,  to  detract 
from  any  popularity  which  the  Arians  may  have  at^ 
tained  in  this  way,  are  described  by  Socrates.  It  is  not 
at  all  improbable  that  in  somewhat  the  same  manner 
the  hymns  of  Arius  became  circulated  in  Alexandria  in 
the  early  part  of  the  fourth  centuiy,  and  found  lodgment 
in  the  minds  of  the  populace. 

The  prevalence  of  litanies  in  the  Western  Chwrch  may 
be  recognised  after  the  beginning  of  the  fiflh  century ; 
and  during  the  time  of  Charlemagne  we  find  allusion  to 
lai^e  numbers  of  them,  to  be  attended  to  as  a  matter  of 
special  appointment  The  Council  of  Orleans,  A.D.  51 1 , 
ezpressly  recognises  litanies  as  peculiarly  solemn  suppli- 
cations,  and  enjoins  their  use  preparatory  to  the  celebra- 
tion  of  a  high  festiyal.  In  the  Spanish  Church,  in  like 
manner,  they  were  obseryed  in  the  week  after  Pentecost. 
Other  councils  subseąuently  appointed  them  at  a  yariety 
of  other  seasons,  till,  in  the  8eventeenth  Council  of  To- 
ledo, A.D.  6d4,  it  was  decreed  that  they  should  be  used 
once  in  each  month.  By  degrees  they  were  extended 
to  two  days  in  each  week,  and  Wednesday  and  Friday, 
being  the  ancient  atoHonary  days,  were  set  apart  for  the 
purpose.  Gregory  the  Great  instituted  a  senrice  at 
Borne  for  the  25th  of  April,  which  was  named  Litania 
SepliJormiSj  because  a  procession  was  formcd  in  it  of 
8even  different  classes.  This  senrice  is  distinguished 
as  Litama  Major^  from  its  extraordinary  solemnity. 
The  Litania  Minortś,  on  the  other  hand,  are  supposed 
by  Bingham  to  consist  only  of  a  repetition  of  Kt/pcf 
i\kf\oov,  the  customary  response  in  the  larger  supplica- 
tions.  ^  It  was  a  short  form  of  supplication,  used  one 
way  or  other  in  all  churches,  and  that  as  a  part  of  all 
their  datly  ofBces,  whence  it  borrowed  the  name  of  the 
Lesser  Litany,  in  opposidon  to  the  greater  litanies, 
which  were  distinct,  complete,  and  soleran  eeryices, 
adapted  to  particular  times  or  extraordinary  occasions. 
I  must  notę,  further,  that  the  greater  litanies  are  some- 
times tenned  *  fiomoloffetes* — confessions — because  fast- 
ing, and  weeping,  and  mouming,  and  confession  of  sins 
were  usually  enjoined  with  supplication,  to  avert  (>od's 
wrath,  and  reconcile  him  to  a  sinful  people.'*  Du  Cange 
cites  a  passage  from  the  acts  of  the  Conc,  Clove»hovien»e, 
A«D.  747,  conflnning  the  identity  of  litama  and  rogaiioy 
but  showing  that  originally  there  was  a  distinction  be- 
tween  iiiama  and  enjmciogeńB.  Johannes  de  Janua 
terms  litany,  properiy,  a  serrice  for  the  dead.  But  Du 
Cange,  by  the  authorities  he  cites  for  the  early  litanies, 
hazanls  the  assertion  that  they  differ  but  little  from 
those  in  modem  usage.  In  the  Western  litanies  two 
features  are  to  be  found  not  preralent  in  the  Eastem — 
the  inyocation  of  saints,  and  the  appointment  of  stated 
annnal  seasons  for  their  use,  as  the  rogation  days  of  the 
Komish,  and  the  tri-weekly  usage  of  the  English  Church. 
There  is,  indeed,  mention  madę  of  an  annual  litany  in 
oommemoration  of  the  great  earthquake  in  the  reign  of 
Justinian.    But  the  generał  and  present  habit  of  the 


patriarchate  of  Constantinople  haa  been  and  is  to  cod- 
fine  stich  senrices  to  their  original  purpoae — ertiaoidi- 
nary  occańons. 

Freeman  {Frindplei  ofDimne  Service,  ii,  826)  insists 
that  in  its  origin  the  litany  is  distinctly  a  **eacharistic 
feature,"  a  series  of  interoessions  dosely  aasodated  with 
the  eucharistic  sacrifioe.    So  we  find  in  the  East,  and 
so  it  was  originally  in  the  West  also,  one  most  nouUe 
feature  being  the  pleading  of  the  work  of  Christ  in  be- 
half  of  his  Church.     In  a  Syriac  form  giyen  by  Renaa- 
dot,  the  priest,  iaking  the  paten  and  cup  in  his  right  snd 
left  hand,  commemorates  (1)  the  annunciation ;  (2)  the 
natiWty ;  (3)  the  baptism ;  (4)  the  passion ;  (5)  the  lift- 
ing up  on  the  cross;  (6)  the  life-giving  death;  (7)  the 
burial;  (8)  the  resurrection ;  (9)  the  session.     Then 
follows  the  remembrance  of  the  departed,  and  then  sup- 
plication for  all,  both  liying  and  departed,  ending  with 
three  kyries  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.    This  extended  ec- 
charistic  intercession  St.  Ephraem  the  Syrian  zendered 
into  a  yery  solemn  hymn  (comp.  BLuDt,Diet,  ofDo€tr. 
and  IliMt.TheoLp.  417). 

As  to  the  peculiar  structure  of  litanies,  which  are 
prayers,  certain  features  may  be  mentioned  that  distin- 
guish  them  from  other  prayers  (the  collects  and  tbe  ao- 
called  coromon  prayers),  for  in  the  litany  the  priest  or 
minister  does  not  pray  alone,  the  people  responding^  after 
each  separate  petition.    It  is  even  not  abeolutely  necea- 
sary  that  the  minister  should  lead,  as  the  whole  may  be 
diyided  between  two  choirs;  for  we  must  also  notioe 
that  the  litany,  occupying  a  medium  position  between 
prayer  and  singing,  may  be  sung  or  epoken,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  place  where  it  is  used.    Some  com- 
positors  eyen — Mozart,  for  instanoe — sometimes  treated 
it  in  the  same  manner  as  the  usual  Chuch  chants  (the 
St€tbat  Mater,  Reguitm,  etc.) ;  but  in  this  case,  by  lo^g 
the  distinction  between  petitions  and  responsea,  the  lit- 
any entirely  changed  its  character.     In  the  next  place, 
it  must  be  noticed  that  in  all  litanies  preceding  the  Ref- 
ormation there  is  great  uniformity.     They  all  begin 
alike — Kyrie  eleison,  Chrisie  eleiton,  and  end  alikc — Ap' 
nus  Dei,  qui  toUiSy  etc     In  this  respect  they  reaemble 
the  mass.    A  form  of  supplication  somewhat  resembling 
a  litany  exists  in  the  Apostoł  ical  Constitutiona ;  as  the 
deacon  named  the  subjects  of  petition,  the  people  an- 
swered  to  each,  Lordj  hart  mercy,     That  of  the  Church 
of  England  begins  with  an  inyocation  of  the  persona  of 
the  Trinity,  but  uses  the  old  inyocations  in  its  progress 
and  close.     In  their  original  purpose  litanies  were  con- 
nected  with  fasting  and  humiliation,  and  were  therefbne 
inappropriate  to  the  festal  character  of  the  SuDday  ser- 
yice.    In  this  respect  their  usage  has  been  changed,  and 
they  are  now  part  of  diyine  ser^ńce  not  only  on  Sundays, 
but  on  the  most  joyous  seasons  of  Christian  commemo- 
ration,  such  as  Easter  and  Christmas  day.     One  of  the 
last  efForts,  indeed,  in  this  kind  of  coroposition  is  the 
litany  of  Zinzendorf  for  Easter  moniing.    The  ordinaiy 
arrangement  of  litany  materiał  may  be  described  as,  fiist, 
the  inyocations,  where  we  find  the  greatest  difrerence 
between  Romish  and  Protestant  litanies ;  thcse  are  fol- 
lowed  by  the  deprecations,  from  which  this  kind  of  ser^ 
yice  originally  took  its  predominant  character;  next 
come  interoessions  for  yarious  classes  and   (^onditions 
of  men,  the  whole  closing  with  supplicationa  for  dirine 
audience,  and  blessing  npon  the  worshippcrs.      The  lit- 
any of  the  Cźhurch  of  Romę  is  that  of  Grefcory,  with 
subseąucnt  addittons,  especially  in  the  materia!  of  inyo- 
cation to  the  body  of  Christ,  the  Blessed  Yir^n,  and  all 
the  saints.    There  was  an  earlicr  form,bearing  the  name 
of  Arobrose,  agreeing  in  many  respects  with  the  Luthcr- 
an  and  English  (see  below).    There  was  anotber,  put  in 
shape  by  Mamertius,  bishop  of  Yienna,  about  the  year 
460,  which  was  used  by  Sidonius  of  Arranąue  aoon  adfler, 
in  connection  with  an  inyasion  of  the  Crotha,  the  annuai 
usage  of  which  the  Council  of  Orleans  enjoined.     That 
of  Gregory,  howeyer,  composed  during  the  next  centnir, 
became  the  preyailing  one,  or  rather  the  typical  fonn  óf 
others  in  subseąuent  use. 
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The  three  dilTerent  fonns  now  in  use  in  the  Bomish 

charches  are  called  the  "  liUmy  of  the  saints"  (which  Is 

Łhe  most  aocient)}  the  ^'litany  of  the  name  of  Jesus," 

uid  the  ^  litanj  of  Our  Lady  of  Loretto."     Of  theae  the 

firat  alone  bas  a  place  in  the  public  senrice-books  of  the 

Church,  on  tbe  rogation  days,  in  the  ordination  serrice, 

the  seryice  for  the  oonsecration  of  charches,  the  conse- 

cration  of  cemeteries,  and  many  other  offioes.    The  one 

called  by  the  name  of  Ułany  o/' the  sainis  bears  its  name 

from  the  prayers  it  contains  to  the  saints  for  their  help 

and  intercession  in  behalf  of  the  worshippers.    Almost 

CTery  saint  in  the  calendar  of  the  Romish  Church  bas  his 

particular  form  in  the  litany.    The  people^s  response  in 

the  pray  er  is  Ora  pro  nobig,  '^  Pray  for  us."    The  litany 

o/Jtsus  consists  of  a  number  of  addresses  to  Christ  under 

his  Tarioos  relations  to  men,  in  connection  with  the  8ev> 

eral  details  of  his  paasion,  and  of  adjurations  of  him 

through  the  memory  of  what  be  bas  done  and  suffered 

for  the  8alvation  of  mankind.    The  datę  of  this  form  of 

prtyer  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  referred,  with  much  próba- 

bility,  to  the  time  of  St.  Bemazdino  of  Siena,  in  the  15th 

centary.     The  litany  ofLoreiło  [see  Loretto]  lesem- 

bies  both  the  above-named  litanies  in  its  opening  ad- 

dreases  to  the  Uoly  Trinity  and  in  its  closing  petitions 

to  the  **  Łamb  of  God,  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the 

woild ;"  but  the  main  body  of  the  petitions  are  address- 

ed  to  the  Yirgin  Mary  under  Tarious  titles,  some  taken 

from  the  Scriptores,  some  from  the  langoage  of  the 

DitherB,  some  from  the  mystical  writers  of  the  mediieval 

Churctu    Neither  this  litany  nor  that  of  Jesus  bas  ever 

formed  part  of  any  of  the  ritual  or  liturgical  offices  of 

the  Catholic  Church,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 

both  have  in  various  ways  receired  the  sanction  of  the 

highest  authorities  of  the  Romish  Church.    Those  of 

the  Ltttheran  and  English  churches,  which  are  very 

mach  alike,  are  derived  from  the  same  source,  being 

shorter  in  that  these  inyocations  are  expunged. 

In  the  Church  of  England  it  was  originally  a  distinct 
serrice,  and  seems  to  have  been  used  at  a  different  time 
of  day  ftom  the  ordinary  moming  seryice,  and  only  on 
oertain  occasiona.     In  1544  it  was  given  to  the  people 
in  a  reyiaed  form  by  Henry  VIII.     Upon  its  insertion 
in  the  Frayer-book  published  by  Edward  VI,  A.D.  1549, 
the  litaoy  was  placed  between  the  communion  offioe 
and  the  office  of  baptism,  under  the  title  **  The  Litany 
and  Suffnges,"  without  any  rubric  for  its  use ;  but  at 
the  end  of  the  communion  office  occurred  the  follow- 
ing  rubric:  ^'tTpon  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  the  Eng- 
lish litany  shall  be  said  or  sung  in  all  places,  after 
such  form  as  is  appointed  by  his  majesty'8  injuno- 
tiona,  or  as  it  shall  be  otherwise  appointed  by  his  high- 
nea."    In  the  reyision  of  the  Common  Prayer  in  1552, 
the  litany  was  placed  where  it  now  stands,  and  the  ru- 
bric was  added  to  "be  used  on  Sunda3rs, Wednesdays, 
and  Fiidays,  and  at  other  times  when  it  shall  be  oom- 
mandedby  the  ordinary."    So  late  as  the  last  revision 
in  1661,  the  litany  oontinued  a  distinct  seryice  by  itself, 
ued  aometimes  after  the  moming  prayer  (then  read  at 
a  veiy  early  hour)  was  concluded,  the  people  retuming 
home  between  them.    The  rubric  which  inserts  the  lit- 
any afker  the  third  collect  in  moming  prayer  is  formed 
from  a  simllar  mbric  in  the  Scotch  Common  Prayet' 
^ookf  with  this  difference,  that  the  English  mbric  en- 
joins  the  omiasion  of  certain  of  the  ordinary  interces- 
■ional  prayers;  the  Scotch  mbric,  on  the  other  band, 
•tates  e^preasly, "  without  the  omiasion  of  any  part  of 
the  other  daily  service  of  the  Church  on  thosedays." 

the  litany  of  the  German  and  Danish  Lutherans 
doiely  reaembles  that  of  the  Church  of  England  and  that 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States 
jj|^«rica,and  needs,  therefore,  no  special  mention  here. 
the  processional  feature  is  still  rctained  in  the  Greek 
and  Roman  litanies  on  special  occańons,  but  is  not  their 
y^^  aocompaniment.  Eiforts  towards  its  restoration 
Ul  the  English  and  American  Episcopal  Church  have 
'^  tbe  past  ten  years  been  in  progress.  Judging  from 
ut€  preyaleot  senttment  of  the  episcopate  in  both  coun- 


tries,  and  the  tonę  of  the  last  General  Conrention  in  this, 
the  prospects  of  success  are  not  very  favorable.  See 
Procter,  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  p.  246  sq. ;  Palmer, 
Oriffines  Lituryica,  i,  264  są.;  Wheatly,  Common  Prayer, 
p.  163  sq. ;  Dean  Stanley  in  Good  Words  for  1868  ( June) ; 
Coleman,  Manuał  o/Prelacy  and  Ritualiam,  p.  892  8q. ; 
Christian  A  ntiq,  p.  661 ;  Blunt,  Diet,  DocL  and  IlisL  TheoL 
s.  y. ;  Eadie,  Ecdesiastical  Dictionary,  s.  y. ;  Walcott,  Sa- 
cred  A  rchaology,  p.  853.     See  Lituroy. 

ŁitSzBB  Encyclicas,  a  term  used  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  to  denote  letters  addressed  by  the  pope 
to  the  whole  Church,  but  primarily  to  the  dergy  at 
large,  as  representatiyes  of  the  Church.  They  are  to 
be  distinguished  from  apostolical  briefs  and  buUs  as 
neyer  being  appUcable  to  local  or  indiyidual  cases  only. 
They  relate  to  some  generał  need  or  tendency  of  a  mor- 
ał or  doctrinal  kind  within  the  Church,  or  to  any  sup- 
posed  dangers  from  without,  and  oontain  the  pope's 
yiews  on  the  matters  alluded  to,  with  exhortations  to 
oo-operation  on  the  part  of  the  dergy  and  the  Church 
at  large  in  the  oourse  of  conduct  adyised.    See  Emcyo- 

LICA. 

ŁitSraB  Formfttae,  or  simply  Formatce,  are  the 
epistles  of  bishops  and  churches  to  others  of  like  char- 
acter,  and  are  so  called  because  they  are  framed  afler  cer- 
tain prescribed  canonical  rales.  .  There  haye  been  need- 
less  discuasions  oyer  the  fitness  of  the  espression  /or- 
mata,  and  some  would  haye  it  to  be/ormalis  (Suetonius, 
Domitian,  13) ;  othera  will  deriye  it  fromybrma,  ri;woc, 
seal  (hence  formata,  TŁTwtofuvriy  equiyalent  to  tiffil' 
lata),  etc  Originally  they  were  termed  Kavovuuii,  car 
nottica,  but  ailerwards  /ormatoB.  The  adoption  of  a 
particular  form  was  early  neceasary,  in  order  to  preyent 
the  alteration  of  and  tampering  with  letters,  of  which 
Dionysius,  bishop  of  Corinth  (f  c  a.  167),  complained, 
according  to  Eusebius  (Hist,  EccL  lib.  iy,  cap.  23),  as  also 
Cyprian  {Epitt,  8).  From  the  earliest  times  the  brother- 
ly  union  of  tbe  churches  was  cultiyated  by  means  of  a 
regular  correspondence,  of  which  Optatus  of  Mileye  says 
in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century :  **  Totus  orbis  com- 
mercio  formatamm  in  una  communionis  societate  con- 
cordat"  The  holy  Scriptures  tbemselyes,  namdy,  the 
epistles  of  the  apostlcs,  seryed  as  the  firat  models.  Let- 
ters of  introduction  and  recommendation  of  brethren  to 
the  different  churches  were  in  the  infancy  of  the  Church 
the  chief  subject  of  this  correspondence;  these  were 
called  by  the  apostles  mforarueai  l^rioroAai  (2  Cor.  iii, 
1),  litera  commendatitiee.  They  are  mentioned  by  Ter- 
tullian  {Adrersua  haeretes,  cap.  20),  Gregory  of  Nazian- 
zum  {Oraiio,  iii),  and  Sozomen  {Hiśt.  EccL  lib.  y,  cap. 
16),  etc  The  demand  for  such  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion became  so  numerous  that  it  was  neceasary  to  frame 
r^ulations  determining  who  was  and  who  was  not  en- 
titled  to  them,  and  in  what  form  they  should  be  writ* 
ten.  The  Council  of  Elyira,  a.  305  (?  310),  c  25,  that 
of  Arles,  a.  814,  c  9,  etc,  decided  that  bishops  alone 
should  be  authorized  to  write  them.  Eyery  trayeller, 
whether  laic  or  derical,  was  to  proyide  himself  with 
one.  It  is  said,  cap.  82  (aL  34) :  **  Nullus  episcoptis 
peregrinoram  aut  presbyteromm  aut  diaconomm  sine 
commendatitiis  recipiatur  epistoUs ;  et  cum  scripta  de- 
tulerint,  discutiantur  attentius,  et  ita  suscipiantur,  si 
pnedicatores  pietatis  extiterint;  sin  minus,  łuec  qufe 
sunt  necessaria  subministrantur  eis,  et  ad  communionem 
nuUatenus  admittantur,  qaia  per  subreptionem  multa 
proyeniunt"  (see  Conc.  Antioch,  a.  841  [?  832],  c  7,  in  c 
9,  dist  lxxi ;  A/rican,  i,  a.  506,  c  2  [c  21,  dist.  1 J,  c 
5).  The  defence  of  the  right  of  these  members  of  the 
dergy  to  officiate  was  often  withdrawn,  as  by  the  Conc 
Chalcedon,  a.  451,  c  13,  in  c.  7,  disL  lxxi,  etc  The 
form  of  the  writings  was  taken  from  the  apoetolic  mod- 
els. Atticus,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  stated  in  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  451,  that  there  was  a  formuła 
esUblished  by  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  825 :  "  Nicaeas .... 
constitutum,  ut  epiatoliB  format«  bano  calculationis  sen 
supputationis  habeant  rationem,  id  est,  ut  assumantor 
in  supputationem  prima  Gmca  elementa  Patris  et  Filii 
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et  Spiritus  Sancd,  hoc  est  ir,  v.  a.  qns  elementa  octo- 
genariunł,  et  ątuulrmgentesimun],  et  pńmum  significant 
numerum.  Petri  quoque  apostoli  prima  litera,  id  est 
ir. . . . . :  ejos  quoque,  qui  scribit,  episcopi  prima  litera ; 
cui  scribttm:  secimda  litera;  acciptentis  tertia  Ijtera; 
ciyitatis  quoqae,  de  qua  scribitur,  qaarta :  et  indictionis, 
qtuecanque  est  illius  temporis,  numenis  aasmnatur.  At- 
que  ita  his  omnibus  Gnecis  literis . . . .  in  unum  ductis, 
unam,  qufecunque  fuerit  coUecta,  summam  epistoła  te- 
neat,  hanc  qai  suscipit  omni  cum  cautela  requirat  ex- 
presse.  Addat  praterea  separatim  in  epistoła  etiam 
nonagenarimn  et  nonum  numerum,  qni  secundum  Grsca 
elementa  significat  dfjtriv.^*  From  these  letters  of  rec- 
ommendation  must  be  distinguished  the  ilprjyiKai  Irrt- 
OToKai,  literm  pcicificce,  a  kind  of  letters  of  dismiseion 
(hence  also  ciiled  diro\vTtKai)j  stating  that  the  giver 
was  privy  to  the  bearer's  intention  of  travelling  (c.  7,  8, 
Conc,  Antioch,  a.  832,  c.  1 J ;  Conc,  Chalced,  451 ;  Conc 
Trulkau  a.  672,  c.  17,  etc.).  Formata  also  contained 
the  Communications  of  one  commwiity  to  another,  sucb 
as  the  information  conceming  the  election  of  bishops, 
etc.  (ypdfŁuara  lv^pQviOTuca,  Eusebius,  Hist.  EccL  lib. 
▼ii,  cap.  80;  Eyagrios,  Hisł.  EccL  lib.  4,  cap.  iv) ;  no- 
tices  of  festirals,  particularly  Easter,  etc  (ypafifiara 
iopraariKa,  waoxdXtay  epistoła  fertaUsj  pcuchaleSj  etc ; 
Conc.  A  relaU  i,  a.  814,  c  1 ;  Carthag,  v,  a.  401,  c.  7 ;  Bra- 
car,  ii,  a.  572,  c  7 ;  Graiian,  c  24-26,  dist  iii, "  de  con- 
secr.").  The  pubUcation  of  ordinations  was  also  madę 
by  JbmuUa,  as  drculais,  lyKifkKia,  liri<rTo\aif  circu- 
lareSf  trcuiorias.  See  Du  Fiesne,  Glossar.  Lat.;  Suicer, 
Thesaur.  ecd,  s.  v.  tipTirucóc ;  F.  B.  Ferrarii  De  anticuo 
episłolarum  ecclenaaticarum  genere  (MelioL  1613;  and 
edit  G.  Th.  Meier,  Helmstadt,  1678,  4to) ;  Phil.  Priorii 
De  literis  ccmomcis  dist,  cum  appendice  de  (raetoriis  et 
synodids  (Paris,  1675) ;  J.  R.  Kiesllng,  De  stabiłi  primi- 
iivm  eedesice  ope  literarum  communiccUoriarum  cormuhio 
(Lipsise,  1745,  4Ło) ;  Gonzalez  Tellez,  Kommentar  z,  d, 
Decretalen  (lib.  ii,  lit.  xxii,  **2>c  clericis  peregrinisy"  cap. 
8) ;  Rheinwald,  Kirckliche  A  rchaologie  (Berlin,  1830). 
— Herzog,  Real-Encyldop,  s.  v. 

Tiith,  JoHANN  Wilhelm  von,  a  German  tbeologion, 
was  bom  at  Anspach,  in  Bavaria,  Feb.  4, 1678.  In  1693 
he  entered  the  Uniyersity  of  Jena,  and  became  in  1694 
A.M.  In  the  foUowing  year  he  went  to  the  Uniyersity 
of  Altdorf  to  continue  his  studies;  in  1697  he  studied  at 
the  University  of  Halle,  and  in  1698  he  was  admitted  to 
the  philosophical  facuity  of  that  university.  His  health 
failing,  be  was  obliged  to  leave  for  his  native  city.  In 
1707  he  became  dean  at  WassertrUdingen.  In  1710  he 
accepted  a  cali  to  hb  native  city  as  preacher  of  a  foun- 
dation  and  counsellor  of  the  Consistory ;  in  addition  to 
tbis,  be  became  in  1714  city  pastor.  He  dicd  March 
13,  1743.  Yon  Lith  repeatedly  declined  calls  to  far 
bigher  dignities  abroad.  His  polemics  against  Cathol- 
icism  prove  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  wide  knowledge 
and  great  acuteness ;  and  his  repeatedly  reprinted  ser^ 
mons,  and  bis  valuable  oontributions  to  the  history  of 
the  Keformation,  giye  evidence  of  his  success  as  a  great 
preacher  and  historian.  We  mention  Erldułerung  der 
Beformaiumshistorie  von  1524-28  (Schwabach,  1733, 
8vo;  2d  edit.  ibid.  1739,  8vo)*. — Discuisitio  de  adora- 
tione  panis  oonsecratiy  etc  (Suabiei,  1754,  8vo).  See 
Dóring,  Gdelirte  TheoL  DttUschlands,  voL  ii,  s.  v. 

Lithuania,  a  grand-duchy  in  Eastem  Europę, 
which  formerly  constituted  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Poland,  and  which  at  the  partition  of  the  kingdom  was 
partly  unIted  with  Russia  (the  goremments  of  Yilna, 
Grodno,  Mohilev,  Mińsk,  and  Yitebsk).  partly  with  Prus- 
sia  (the  administratiye  district  of  Gombinnen).  The 
area  of  Lithuania  is  aboul^  105,000  square  miles.  In 
the  earliest  historie  times  the  country  of  the  Lithu- 
anians  was  sabject  to  the  neighboring  tribes,  in  partie- 
ular  to  the  Rusaians  of  Polocz.  As  an  independent 
State  it  appears  for  the  first  time  abont  1217  undcr 
Ercziwil,  who  threw  oif  the  yokc  of  Polock,  and  eon- 
qttered  Podlesia,  Grodno,  and  Brzesk.    Eberwand,  about 


1220,  began  to  expel  the  Tartazs  from  Lithuania,  and 
Ringold,  about  1235,  was  the  firat  independent  gnnd- 
dnke.  His  son  Mindore,  who  had  to  cede  Podlesia, 
Samogitia,  and  Courland  to  the  prince  of  Halicz  Nor- 
gorod  and  to  the  Teutonic  Order,  was  in  1245  baptized 
by  the  archbishop  of  Riga  and  crowned  as  king ;  l»iŁ  in 
1261  he  apostatized  from  Christianity,  and  in  12G3  he 
was  slain  by  Svintorog,  the  govemor  of  Samogitia,  who 
in  1268  obtained  control  of  the  country.  In  1281  Pod- 
lesia was  reunited  with  Lithuania.  In  1282  Witen  be- 
came ruler  of  Lithuania,  after  murdering  his  predeces- 
sor.  His  son  Gedinim  (1315-1328)  conquercd  Samo- 
gitia and  a  portion  of  Russia,  inclusive  of  Eiev,  and 
founded  the  towns  of  Yilna  and  Troki.  The  son  of 
Gedinim,  Olgerd,  wholly  expelled  the  Tartars  from  Po- 
dolia,  and  conqueTed  the  prince  Demetrius  of  Russia  tt 
Moscow,  in  1338  at  Hosaisk.  His  son  Jagello  was  bap* 
tized  on  Feb.  14, 1886,  at  Cracow,  and  on  this  occasion 
reoeived  the  name  of  Yladblav.  The  mairiage  of  Ja- 
gello with  the  princess  Hedwig  of  Poland  led  to  the 
union  of  Lithuania  with  Poland,  and  roade  the  latter 
country  the  greatest  power  of  Eastem  Europę.  In  1401, 
and  again  in  1418,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  princes  of 
Poland  and  Lithuania  should  only  be  elected  with  the 
consent  of  both  nations.  Under  Witold,  who  in  1413 
conquered  Smoleńsk,  Lithuania  was  a  powerful  state, 
which  embraced,  besides  Lithuania  proper,  the  larger 
portion  of  Wbite  and  Red  Russia,  Samogitia,  and  other 
districts.  After  a  brief  separation  from  Poland  in  the 
15th  century,  Lithuania  and  Poland  were  reunited  in 
1501,  and  after  this  time  the  union  was  not  again  inter- 
rupted.  In  1569  even  the  administrative  union  with 
Poland  was  carried  through,  and  the  history  of  litha- 
ania  fullv  coincides  with  that  of  Poland.  For  ao  ac- 
count  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  sub8equent  conUicts 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  with  the  Russian  gov- 
enunent,  see  Poland  and  Russia.  The  Lithuanlana, 
who  stiU  number  about  1,840,000  inhabitants,  are  di- 
vided  into  three  branches:  1,  the  Lithuanians  proper, 
about  717,000,  in  the  Russian  govemment ;  2,  the  Sa- 
mogitians  or  Shamaites,  of  whom  abont  808,000  lirę  ia 
the  district  of  Samogitia,  which  in  1795  was  incorpo- 
rated  with  Russia,  and  belongs  to  the  govemment  of 
Yilna,  and  184,000  in  the  former  govemment  of  An- 
gustovo  of  Poland ;  8,  the  Prussian  Lithuanians,  about 
187,000.  Before  the  partition  of  Poland,  nearly  the 
entire  population  of  Lithuania,  which  embraced  lithu- 
anians, Pol^  and  Uttle  Russians  or  Ruthcnians,  be- 
longed  to  the  Catholic  Church :  the  Lithuanians  and 
Poles  to  the  Latin  rite,  and  the  Little  Russians  or  Rn- 
thenians  to  the  Greek  ritc  The  united  Greek  bishops 
were  in  1839  prevailed  upon  to  sever  their  connectioa 
with  the  pope  and  unitę  with  the  orthodox  Greek 
Church,  whereupon  the  Russian  govemment  ofScially 
regardcd  the  entire  population  of  their  dioceses  as  beiog 
part  of  the  Greek  Church.  The  Catholics  now  consti- 
tute  a  roajority  only  in  the  govemment  of  Yilna;  they 
have  within  the  boundaries  of  the  ancient  Lithuania 
the  archdiocese  of  Mohilev,  and  the  dioceses  of  Yilna, 
Samogitia,  and  Mińsk,  llie  Protestanta  belong  mostly 
to  the  Reformed  Church,  which  is  divided  into  four  dis- 
tricts, each  of  which  bas  a  superintendent  and  Wce-sa- 
perintendent  at  its  head.  It  bas  about  80  ministers, 
and  annually  holds  a  synod  which  often  lasts  three  or 
four  weeks,  and  which  has  to  be  attended  by  all  the  lay 
members,  and  by  those  ministers  in  whose  district  the 
sjTiod  assembles.  Evcry  district  must  be  represenłed 
either  by  the  president  or  by  the  vice-president.  The 
meeting  of  the  synod  takes  place  every  year  in  a  dif- 
fercnt  district  and  parish,  the  clergyman  of  the  latter 
receiving  a  compensation  for  entertaining  the  members 
of  the  synod.  The  synod  rules  the  Reformed  Church 
tmder  the  superintendence  of  the  ministryofSt.  Peters- 
burg. It  pays  the  salaries  of  the  clergymen,  attends  to 
the  repairs  of  the  churches,  and  has  dao  the  care  of  all 
schools  and  poor-houses.  It  has  from  dotations  an  an- 
nnal  rerenue  of  22,000  8ilver  mblea.    The  Lntheian 
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a  of  LidiiumU,  wbich  ire  U 
belonglotbediaceMofCoDrUnd.  The  orthodojt  GiMk 
Chorch  hsi  within  Łbe  limiti  of  LithiunU  the  mich- 
tńiibap  or  Wbite  Rnańi  md  IJthainU,the  biabop  or 
Uuhilev,  the  tnłhop  of  Yiliu,  and  the  biabop  of  Vi- 
tcbak.  Tbe  dioceKS  of  the  two  farmer  beloag  to  the 
rpuchiee  of  the  accond,  tbon  ot  tbe  two  Utt«T  to  the 
rpuehiea  of  the  third  uid  fbanh  cksa.  The  fallowing 
table  of  the  Bvv  gorenunenla  fonnerly  belonging  to 
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Lithouiia  exbibiu  tbe  toUl  populiti 

Catbolice,  Pmteituti, 

long  chicMy  to  the  ortbodoi  Greek  Church 


the  [ 


i.asi,!* 

See  Kniue,  Lirhauen  u.  detien  Bea«hner  (tlalle,  1834); 
Cilagiu,  Lilhaam  und  LilAaiiir,  grtammtłle  Skiiitn  (Til- 
«t,1869).      (A.J,a) 

Uttar  occura  in  the  Aulh.VeTB.  u  ■  truuUtioii  of 
SX  {iMob,  rrom  ^'M,  ta  Mora  alowly),  la  laa.  liri,  20, 
(Sept.  Aa/i]r^vj)),  where  a  aeiin  or  paUoąiuii  for  the 
cooTeyaiice  of  a  princely  persotiage,  borne  by  band  or 
DpoQ  the  ahuuldera,  or  perhaps  on  the  backa  of  ani- 
oitli,  is  eridently  refencd  lo.  Tbe  oiiginal  term  oc- 
cen  ełaewbcn  oaly  in  Numb.  vi,  3,  in  tbe  phraae  n'bl9 
:?  ((yi)*A' (mi,  fart*  o/the /iWo-kird,  Ł  V."n»yrnJ 
wagona"),  where  it  ia  used  of  Che  largc  and  comtnodioua 
Tchietea  emplnycd  for  the  transportation  o{  Ihc  mate- 
liala  and  fumiture  of  tbe  labemacle,  being  dravn  by 
oitD.  The  term  therefore  Mgnlfiee  properly  a  hand- 
litier,  and  ■econdarily  a  waiD  or  wheel-carriage.  Lit- 
un  or  palanijuiiia  wcrf,  as  we  know,  in  use  among  the 
•nciFDt  Egyptians.     They  weiG  borne  upon  the  eboul- 


Andeat  EgT|>iian  FalnnaDln,(»nlaliilDKn  mlllui?  chłei; 

burne  b;  fnur  a>ta,  wLin  an  allendiuit  canjInE  a  para- 

«ol  behiDd  hlm. 
den  of  men,  and  appear  to  baTC  been  uwd  for  carryin); 
penona  of  conaideration  ahort  diatanca  on  viaits,  Hke 
tbe  tedan  cbaica  of  a  former  day  in  En)(Und  (see  Wil- 
kinson,  /liir.  Kg.  i,  73).  lu  Cant.  iii,  9.  we  find  the  woni 
^^^BK,  ofyitryini'  (peihapa  a  foreiga  [  Eg}'ptian]  word), 
Sept.  fopłioł',  Vulg.  yentifum,  whicb  occuts  nowhere 
tbe  ID  Sctiplure,  and  ia  afiplled  to  a  Ycbirle  uaed  by 
Ung  Sidmnon.  In  the  immediale  eonlext  it  isdeacribed 
B  CDtuiuiiic  uf  a  Aramework  of  redar-wood.  in  which 
were  act  ulver  atanrhiona  aupponliiK  a  giihł  railinn, 
>iih  a  ]iurple-covered  aeat,  aod  an  embniidered  mg, 
ikelaataimaent  from  Ihe  Jewiabladies.  ThU  vnird  is 
.._  ...     .  ..  -  Vuthoriied  Wrsion,  allhouph 


lilttally 

to  deniiie  a  kind  of  gnian,  Ijtier,  or  raiher  palanąuin, 
■»  whkh  great  peiaonage*  and  women  were  borne  from 
place  lo  place.  "The  name  aa  well  aa  the  ubJHt  itti- 
medialłl)'  ni^grała  tbal  it  may  bave  Iwen  nearly  the 
Muk  tbioR  aa  the  taUu-raran,  (be  morina  thront  or 
aauurthe  FeiHana.     Ic  coiiaiata  of  a  light  frwne  &mii 


j;ciicra]]y 

nmclinioa  uf  IntJiec-wnrt,  at  cach  aide.  It  ia  carried  by 
no  mulca,  one  hetwecn  the  pidea  belbre,  the  otber  be- 
.ind.  Tlicse  conveyancea  are  iiscd  by  gicat  perłooi 
rlicn  diapoecd  for  reliremcnC  orcaac  during  ajoumcy, 
r  whcn  aick  or  feebte  tbrough  age  i  but  they  ue  chiefly 
iodby  LidiojofconBideratiDnin  their  jonmcya"  (Kit- 
>).  Śomo  readeca  may  mocmber  Ihe  "litter  of  led 
liilh,  adiimcd  wilbpeaiiaandjełireWtogetherwitb  ten 
iidiw  fu-  henr  it  !>y  LciriiMi,  whioh  kin;;  Żiilir-Hhnh  pre- 


iiaih  and  simiLiiiuLg  tiiu  huraca.  Whcn  bonie  by 
inicL",  the  head  of  the  biodranat  of  tbe  animala  is  bcnt 
liofully  down  undcr  tbe  Tehicle,    This  ia  the  most 
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poaed  of  members  lately  (1868)  seceded  from  the  Ras- 
80-Greek  Church  at  Atkarsk,  in  the  proyuice  of  Sar- 
atof,  and  diocese  of  the  bishop  of  TsariŁzin.     The  ae- 
cedera  from  the  oithodox  Churchp  or  founders  of  this 
new  secŁ,  were  only  8ixteen  penons  in  number.   ^  They 
set  up  a  new  religion,  and  began  to  preach  a  gospel  of 
their  own  deyising."  They  oondemned  saints  and  altar^ 
pieces  aaidolatrouB,  and  abandoned  the  use  of  bread  and 
winę  in  the  sacrament.    Before  they  founded  the  new 
Church,  which,  they  claim,  Christ  comroanded  them  to 
do,  they  were  immersed,  and  alao  fasted  and-  changed 
their  names.     **  They  have  no  priests,  and  Eardly  any 
form  of  prayer.    They  keep  no  images,  uBe  no  wafers, 
and  make  no  sacred  oiL     Instead  of  the  consecrated 
biead,  they  bakę  a  cake,  which  they  afterwards  worship, 
as  a  special  gifl  from  God.     Thia  cake  ia  like  a  penny 
ban  in  shape  and  aize,  but  in  the  minda  of  thesc  Liitle 
Chrisiiang  it  poasesses  a  potent  yirtue  and  a  mystic 
charm"  (Dison,  Free  RuMta,  p.  148,  144).     The  name 
they  bear  they  gave  themselires.     Persecuted  by  the 
goyemment,  they  have  increased  and  are  daily  iucreaa- 
ing  in  numbers.     See  Russia.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Ziittle  HorzL    See  Antichrist;  Daioeu 

Ziittlejohn,  John,  an  early  Methodbt  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  in  Penrith,  Cumberland  Co.,  £ng., 
Dec  7, 1756 ;  emigrated  to  Maryland  about  1767 ;  re- 
oeived  a  respectable  education ;  was  converted  in  1774 ; 
entered  the  Baltimore  Conference  in  1776 ;  located  on  ac- 
oount  of  poor  health  in  1778 ;  removed  to  Kentucky  in 
1818;  le-entered  the  Baltimore  Conference  in  1831,  and 
was  the  same  year  transferred  to  the  Kentucky  Confer- 
ence as  a  superaimuate,  and  died  May  13, 1836.  Ile  pos- 
sessed  oonsiderable  mental  power  and  much  eIoquence. 
His  piety  was  deep  and  fruitful,  and  his  ministrations 
were  weighty  and  yery  usefuL — Minutes  ofConferences^ 
ii,  486.     (G.L.T.) 

Littleton,  Adam,  D.D.,  a  leamed  English  dirine, 
was  bom  Noy.  8, 1627,  at  Hales  Owen,  Shropshire,  and 
was  educated  first  at  Westminster  School,  and  later 
(1647)  at  Christ-church,  Oxford,  where  he  was  ejected 
by  the  Parliamentary  yisitors  in  1648.  He  was  after- 
ward  usher,  and  taught  as  second  master  at  Westmin- 
ster School  (1658).  He  became  rector  of  Chelsea  in 
1674,  and  the  same  year  was  madę  prebendary  of  West- 
minster, and  receiyed  a  grant  to  succeed  Dr.  Busby  in 
the  mastership  of  that  schooL  He  had  for  some  years 
been  the  king^s  chaplain,  and  in  1670  receiyed  his  de- 
gree  in  divinity,  which  was  conferred  upon  him  with- 
out  taking  any  in  arts,  on  account  of  his  extraordinary 
merit.  He  was  for  some  time  subdean  of  Westminster, 
and  in  1687  was  transferred  to  the  church  of  St.  Botolph, 
Aldersgate,  London,  which  he  held  four  years.  He  died 
June  30, 1694.  He  was  an  excellent  philologist  and 
grammarian,  leamed  in  the  Oriental  languages  and  Rab- 
binical  lorę.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Latin  IHcHonary, 
long  popular,  but  iinally  superseded  by  Ainsworth*s.  He 
also  published  many  sermons  and  other  worka. — Thomas, 
Biogr,  Diet,  s.  y. ;  Darling,  Ctfdop.  BibUog,  s.  y. 

Łittleton,  Edward,  LL.D.,  an  English  divine, 
was  bom  about  the  opening  of  the  last  century,  and  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  King'8  CoUege,  Cambridge,  enter- 
ing  the  latter  in  1716.  He  early  turned  his  attention 
to  poetry,  but  he  also  studicd  philosophy.  In  1720  Mr. 
Łittleton  was  recalled  to  Eton  as  an  assistant  in  the 
school,  and  in  1727  was  elected  a  fellow,  and  presented 
to  the  liying  of  Mapie  Dcrham  in  Oxfordshire.  He 
was  appointed  June  9, 1730,  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the 
king,  and  died  in  1734.  He  published  poeros  and  sey- 
eral  discourses.  He  was  an  admired  preacher  and  ex- 
cellent  scholar. — General  Śiog,  Diet,  s.  y. 

Łlturgy  (Greek  Aciroi^joyia),  a  function,  seryicc,  or 
duty  of  a  public  character.  These  public  ser\'ices  or 
duties  among  the  Greeks  were  frequently,  if  not  al- 
ways,  connected  with  religious  ideas  or  ceremonies  of 
some  kind,  eyen  when  the  duties  themselves  were  of  a 


secular  character— those,  for  instance,  which  had  refier- 
enoe  to  the  superyision  of  theatrical  exhibition8  or  the 
presiding  in  the  public  aasembliea.  The  religious  mem- 
ing  of  the  word  in  such  case  waa  not  necessarily  i&- 
yolyed.  In  Isa.  yii,  80  (Sept),  the  idea  of  religions  aer- 
yice  predominates ;  in  Rom.  ziii,  6,  that  of  the  secular,  ai 
under  God ;  and  again,  in  Lukę  i,  23,  and  in  Hebi  z,  11, 
it  refers  to  the  priestly  function.  At  a  later  period  we 
find  it  used  by  Ensebius  {Life  of  ConstanHne,  iy,  47)  in 
speaking  of  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministiy.  B^  a 
yery  natural  proceas,  the  word,  which  thua  designatcd 
the  public  function  or  senrice  performed  by  the  minis- 
try,  became  restricted  in  its  meaning  to  the  foim  it- 
self— the  form  of  words  in  which  such  seryice  was  ren- 
dered,  and  thus,  certainly  before  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century,  we  find  in  the  Church,  in  the  present  sense  of 
the  word  liturgies,  forms  for  the  conducting  of  puldic 
worship  and  the  administration  of  sacrament& 

L  Jewish  Liturgie*, — This  subject  has,  of  coune,  its 
connection  with  the  ąuestion  of  a  similar  state  of  things 
under  the  Jewish  dispensation.  Were  there  litnrgioal 
forms  among  the  Jews,  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent?  We 
find  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  certain  set  forms  in 
connection  with  their  sacrifices,  passing,  it  would  seem, 
from  mouth  to  mouth  of  suocessiye  priestly  genentioiui, 
and  a  usual  form  of  prayer  for  the  ciyil  magistnte 
(Dollinger^s  Ueałhenism  and  Judaum,  i,  221-225); 
among  the  sacrcd  books  of  India,  hymns  and  prayeta 
to  be  used  on  stated  occasions  (MfUler*8  Chip*  from  a 
German  Workakop^  i,  297) ;  and  in  the  Roman  and  in  tbe 
Mohammedan  worship,  formule  of  a  similar  character 
(Lane's  Afod,  Egypł,  i,  120  sq.).  How  was  it  in  this  mat- 
ter  with  the  Jews?  There  was,  of  course,  a  ritoal  of 
form ;  but  was  there  with  it  also  a  form  of  words  ?  Tbe 
reading  of  the  law,  although  enjoined,  could  hardly  be 
said  to  meet  this  demand.  There  are,  howeyer,  specisl 
forms  in  the  Pentateuch  which  are  Uturgical  in  the 
stricter  sense  of  that  espression.  Some  of  these  hsTe 
reference  to  possible  contingencies,  and  would  theref«e 
be  only  occasional  in  their  employment.  Instanoes  of 
this  class  may  be  found  in  the  formuła  (Deut  xxi,  19), 
where  complaint  should  be  madę  to  the  elders  by  psr- 
ents  against  a  rebellious  and  incorrigtble  son.  Of  sim- 
ilar character  is  the  formuła  (Deut.  xxy,  8, 9)  connected 
with  the  refusal  to  take  the  widów  of  a  dcoeased  broth- 
er  or  nearest  kinsman,  and  so  perpetnate  his  name  in 
IsraeL  Another,  again,  of  the  same  class,  was  that  ap- 
pointed to  be  used  by  the  elders  and  priests  (Deut.  xxi, 
1-9)  of  any  locality  in  which  the  body  of  a  murdered 
person  should  be  found ;  and  still  another,  and  morę  of 
the  naturę  of  a  stated  religious  8er\'ice,  was  the  pre- 
scribed  declaration  and  modę  of  prooeeding  connected 
with  the  going  out  to  battle  (Deut.  xx,  ISy,  These 
were  occasional  and  contingent.  For  some  of  them 
there  might  neyer  be  the  actual  usage,  as  was  probably 
the  case  with  the  first — that  of  the  complaint  against 
and  the  execution  of  a  rebellious  son.  But  there  were 
others  of  a  morę  stated  character,  haying  reference  to 
regularly  occuning  seaaons  and  ceremonies  when  they 
were  reąuired  to  be  used.  The  priestly  benedictioo, 
repeated,  it  would  seem,  upon  eyery  special  gathering 
of  the  people  (Numb.  yi,  28-27),  is  an  instance  of  this 
class.  The  form  of  oflTering  of  the  first-fruits  (Deot 
xxyi,  1-15)  is  another :  in  this  latter  the  person  making 
the  offering  uses  the  formuła,  the  priest  receiying  the 
offering;  and  still 'another  is  the  appointed  formuła  of 
commination  by  the  tribes  at  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  the 
Leyites  repeating  the  cnrse,  the  whołe  people  following 
with  the  sołemn  amen.  DiMinct,  moreoyer,  from  these 
were  certain  transactions,  in  which,  without  any  specified 
form,  the  official  was  reąuired  to  use  certain  words.  The 
coufesston  by  the  high-priest  of  the  sins  of  the  people 
oyer  the  head  of  the  scape-goat  is  one  of  these ;  in  any 
such  case,  a  set  form,  passing  from  priestly  fatber  to  son, 
not  improbabły  came  into  use.  The  liturgical  ose  of 
the  Psaims  in  the  Tempie  worship  was,  of  oonrse,  a 
matter  of  much  later  arrangement  The  fiftieth  cbapter 
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of  Ecdesuisticus  deflcribea  an  exceptional  seryioe,  and  is, 
inoreover|  too  indefinite  in  its  language  to  justify  any 
GMiclusion  as  to  its  liturgical  character.     During  this 
period,  bowerer,  between  the  captivŁty  and  the  times 
of  Łbe  New  Testament,  tbere  oomes  to  Tiew  another 
eoclesiastical  deyelopnient  of  Judaism  which  bas  its 
oonnection  witb  tbis  subject — that  of  tbe  woishipof  tbe 
synagogue.     Tbis,  whicb  in  all  probability  originated 
duńng  tbe  captirity,  and  in  tbe  effort  to  supply  the 
want  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  tbe  worship  of  tbe  Tempie, 
wonld  in  many  respects  be  like  that  Tempie  worship ;  in 
otbeis,  and  from  tbe  neceesity  of  tbe  case,  it  woold  be 
Tery  different.     Tbe  greatest  of  these  diyersities  wonld 
be  in  tbe  fact  of  tbe  neoessaiy  presenoe  of  the  sacrificial 
and  piiestly  element  in  tbe  senrice  of  the  Tempie,  their 
absence  in  that  of  tbe  Bynagpgne.    In  the  Tempie  tbe 
LcTites  san^  psalms  of  praise  before  the  altar,  and  tbe 
pńests  bleaaed  tbe  people.    In  the  synagogoe  Łbeze 
were  prayers  connected  witb  tbe  reading  of  certain  spe- 
dfic  paaaages  of  Scriptare,  of  whicb  are  distinctly  dis- 
oemible  two  ^  chief  groupe,  aitmnd  whicb,  as  time  wore 
00,  an  cnormoas  mass  of  litiugical  poetry  dustered — 
the  one,  tbe  Skema  (*  Hear,  Israel,'  etc.),  being  a  coUec- 
tion  of  tbe  tbree  Biblical  pieces  (Deut  vi,  4-9 ;  xi,  18- 
21 ;  Numb.  xv,  87^1),  expres8ive  of  tbe  unity  of  God 
and  the  memory  of  bis  govemment  over  Israel,  strung 
together  withoat  any  extraneoas  addition ;  tbe  second, 
the  Ttpkillahy  or  Prayer,  by  way  of  eminence  (adopted 
in  the  Koran  as  SakwaŁj  Sur.  ii,  40;  comp.  v.  15),  consist- 
ing  of  a  certain  number  of  supplications,  witb  a  hymnal 
intioduction  and  conclnsion,  and  foUowed  by  the  priest- 
ly  blessing.     Tbe  single  portions  of  this  prayer  grad- 
ttslly  increased  to  eigbteen,  and  the  prayer  itself  re- 
ceived  tbe  name  Skemonah  Eareh  (eigbteen ;  afterwards, 
however,  increased  to  nineteen:  the  additional  one  is 
now  twelflb  in  tbe  prayer,  and  is  against  apostates  [to 
Cbristianity]  and  beretics  [all  who  refused  the  Talmud], 
indiiding  consequently  tbe  Karaites).    The  first  addi- 
tion to  the  Shema  formed  the  introdnctory  thankagiv- 
ing  for  the  renewed  day  (in  acoonlance  witb  the  ordi- 
nance  that  every  supplication  must  be  preceded  by  a 
pimyer  of  thanks)  called  Jozer  (Greator  of  Light,  etc),  to 
which  were  joined  the  three  ffoUes  {Ophan),  and  the  sup- 
plication for  spiritual  enligbtening  in  tbe  divine  law 
(Ahabah),    Between  tbe  Shema  and  tbe  Tepbillab  was 
inserted  the  Geulah  (Liberation),  or  praise  for  the  mirac- 
ulotts  deliveranoe  from  E^pt  and  tbe  oonstant  watoh- 
ings  of  proyidence.    A  KaddUh  (Sanctification  or  Ben- 
ediction)  and  certain  psalms  seem  to  bave  concluded 
the  Knrioe  of  that  period.    This  was  tbe  order  of  tbe 
Shakarith,  or  moming  prayer,  and  yeiy  similar  to  tbis 
was  the  Mcuirib,  or  eveiung  prayer;  wbile  in  tbe  Min- 
ekah,  or  aflemoon  prayer,  tbe  Shema  was  omitted.    On 
new  moons,  Sabbath  and  feast  days,  the  generał  order 
was  the  same  as  on  week  days;  but  sińce  the  festive 
joy  was  to  ovenule  all  individoal  sorrow  and  supplica- 
tioo,  the  intermediate  portion  of  the  Tepbillab  was 
changed  according  to  the  special  significance  and  the 
nwmories  of  tbe  day  of  tbe  solemnity,  and  additional 
pnyen  were  iutrodnced  for  these  extrBordinary  occa- 
ńoos,  corresponding  to  the  additional  sacrifice  in  the 
Tempie,  and  yarying  according  to  tbe  special  solemnity 
of  the  day  (Miusaph,  NeOah,  etc)"  (Chambers).    Com- 
psie  Etheridge,  Introducium  to  Ilebrew  Literaturey  p.  867 
sq.;  Prideaux,  ii,  160-170.    It  is  likewise  to  be  noted 
that  in  the  Tempie  worship  tbere  were  oocasions  and 
opportonities  in  whicb  the  individual  worsbipper  roight 
coofeas  the  plague  of  bis  own  beart,  make  individual 
nppłication,  or  otTer  individual  tbanksgiving.    Thus  it 
was  at  the  time  of  the  coming  of  Christ.    The  Jewish 
litorgies  sinoe  tben,  under  tbe  influence  of  Rabbinism, 
And  in  view  of  tbe  fact  that  the  synagogue,  so  far  as 
pMiible,  auppUes  the  absence  of  the  Tempie,  have  been 
very  much  enlarged,  and  extend  to  nnmberless  partic- 
ntarities.    It  may,  in  fact,  be  said  that  tbe  wbole  life 
of  the  modem  Jew  is  regulated  by  Rabbinic  forms,  that 
thcre  is  a  mbric  for  eveiy  moment  and  movement  of 


social  as  of  individual  exi8tonoe.  "  Tbe  first  oompila- 
tion  of  a  lituigy  is  recorded  of  Amram  Gaon  (A.D.  870- 
880) ;  the  first  that  bas  survived  is  that  of  Saadja  Gaon 
(d.  A.D.  942).  These  early  ooUections  of  prayers  gen- 
erally  contained  also  compositions  from  the  band  of  tbe 
compiler,  and  minor  additions,  such  as  ethical  tracts, 
almanarw,  etc,  and  were  called  Siddttrim  (Oiders,  Ritu- 
als),  embracing  tbe  wbole  calendar  year,  week-days  and 
new  moons,  fasts  and  fe8tivals.  Later,  the  term  was 
restricted  to  the  week-day  ritual,  that  for  the  festival9 
beuig  called  Machzor  (Cycle).  Besides  these,  we  find 
tbe  SeUchoth,  or  Penitential  Prayers ;  Kinołhf  or  Elegies ; 
Hathanahs,  or  Hosannabs  (for  the  8eventb  day  of  the 
Feast  of  Tabemacles) ;  and  Bakaskoik,  or  Special  Sup- 
plications, chiefly  for  privato  devotion.  The  Karaites 
(q.  V.),  being  barsbly  treated  in  these  litnrgies,  especial- 
ly  by  Saadja,  have  distinct  compilations.  The  iirst  of 
these  was  madę  by  David  ben-Hassan  about  A.D.  960 
(oompare  Rule,  KaraiteSy  p.  88, 104  sq.,  118, 185  sq.,  178 
note).  The  public  prayers  were  for  a  long  time  only 
said  by  tbe  public  reader  {Ckcuan,  Sheliach  Zilbbur)^  tbe 
people  joining  in  silent  responses  and  amens.  These 
readers  by  degrees — chiefly  firom  the  lOth  century — ^in- 
trodnoed  occasional  prayers  (Piutim)  of  their  own,  over 
and  above  those  used  ofyore.  Tbe  materials  were 
taken  from  tbe  Halacbab  as  well  as  tbe  Haggadah  (q. 
V.);  religious  doctriue,  history,  saga,  angelology,  and 
mystidsm,  interspersed  witb  Biblical  ver8es,  are  thus 
found  put  together  like  a  mosaic  of  tbe  most  original 
and  fantastic,  often  grand  and  brilliant,  and  oflen  ob- 
scure  and  feeble  kind ;  and  the  pnre  Uebrew  in  many 
cases  madę  room  for  a  oomipt  Cbaldee.  We  can  only 
point  out  here  tbe  two  chief  groups  of  religious  poetry 
— ^viz.  tbe  Arabie  on  tbe  one  band,  and  the  French- 
German  scbool  on  the  other.  The  most  eminent  repre- 
sentative  of  tbe  Paj  tanie  age  (ending  c  1100)  is  Eleazar 
Biribi  Kalir.  Among  tbe  most  celebrated  poeta  in  his 
manner  are  Mesbulam  h.-Kalonymoe  of  Lucca,  Solomon 
b.-Jebuda  of  Babylon,  R.  Gerson,  £lia  b.-Meuabem  of 
Mans,  Benjamin  b.-Seracb,  Jacob  Zom  Elem,  Eliezer 
b.-Samuel,  Kalonymos  b.-Mo8es,  Solomon  IsaakL  Of 
exclusively  Spanisb  poets  of  tbis  period,  tbe  most  bril- 
liant are  Jebuda  Halevi,  Solomon  b.-Gabirol,  Josef  ibn- 
Abitur,  Isaac  ibn-Giat,  Abraham  Abn-£sra,Mo8es  ben- 
Nachman,  etc  Wben,  bowever,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Idtb  century,  secret  doctrine  and  pbilosopby,  casu- 
istry  and  dialectics,  became  tbe  paramount  study,  tbe 
cultivation  of  the  Piut  became  neglected,  and  butjew, 
and  for  the  most  part  insignificant,  are  the  writers  of 
liturgical  pieces  from  tbis  time  downwards''  (Chambers). 
Comp.  Zunz,  Sync^ogak  Poesie  des  MUtelaUers^  p.  59  sq. 
These  liturgies,  adopted  by  the  Jews  in  different  ooun- 
triea,  were  naturally  subject  to  great  variation,  not  only 
in  their  order,  but  also  in  their  contents.  £ven  in  our 
day  tbere  exists  tbe  greatest  variety  imaginable  In  tbe 
synagogues  of  even  one  and  the  same  country,  due,  in  a 
measure,  also  to  tbe  influence  of  the  reformatory  move- 
ments.  See  Jitdaish.  Particularly  wortby  of  note  are 
tbe  rituals  of  Germany  (Poland),  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Portugal  (Sefardim),  Italy  (Romę),  the  Levant  (Ro- 
magna),  and  even  of  some  special  towns,  like  Avignon, 
Carpentras,  Montpellier.  Tbe  rituals  of  Barbary  (Al- 
giers,  Tripoli,  Oran,  Morocco,  etc)  are  of  Spanisb  origin. 
The  Judseo-Chinese  liturgy,  it  may  be  observed  by  tbe 
way,  consists  only  of  pieces  from  tbe  Bibie.  Yet,  in 
tbe  main  body  of  their  principal  prayers,  all  these  lit- 
urgies agrec  As  illustrative  of  these  unessential  di- 
verBities,  we  give  the  prayer  of  tbe  Shemonah  Esreb, 
whicb  bas  been  added  to  the  number  sińce  the  destruc*- 
tion  of  tbe  second  Tempie,  but  whicb  now  stands  as  tbe 
twelftb,  and  shows  its  manifest  rcference  to  tbe  follow- 
ers  of  the  Nazarene :  "  Let  tbere  be  no  hope  to  those 
who  apostatize  from  tbe  true  rcligion ;  and  let  beretics, 
bow  many  soever  they  be,  all  perisb  as  in  a  moment ; 
and  let  the  kingdom  of  pride  be  speedily  rooted  out  and 
broken  in  our  days.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God, 
who  destroyest  tbe  wicked,  and  bringest  down  the 
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prond"  (Prideaux).  *'  Łet  slanderen  have  no  hope,  and 
all  presumpŁuoufl  apostates  perish  aa  in  a  moment ;  and 
may  thine  enemiea,  and  Łhose  who  hate  thee,  be  sudden- 
ly  cot  off,tand  all  those  who  act  wickedly  be  suddenly 
broken,  consumed,  and  rooted  out;  and  humble  thou 
tbem  speedily  in  our  days.  Bleased  art  thou,  O  Lord, 
who  destioyest  the  enemies  and  humblest  the  proud" 
(Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews'  Prayer-book).  That  in 
the  German  and  Polish  Jews'  Prayer-book  is  morę  brief, 
and  less  pointed  in  ita  application  to  apostates,  L  e.  Jews 
conyerted  to  Chnstianity.  There  are  tranelations  and 
commentaries  on  them  in  most  of  the  modem  languages. 
In  the  orthodox  congregations,  these  forma  of  prayer, 
whether  for  the  worship  of  the  synagogue  or  for  domes- 
tic  and  private  use,  are  all  appointed  to  be  said  in  He- 
brew.  One  of  the  best  mores  in  this  direction  is  the 
effort  within  the  last  century  to  remedy  this  evil  by 
parallel  translations.  In  this  country  the  serrice-books 
in  the  synagogues  are  usually  of  this  kind :  either  Uie 
Hebrew  on  one  page  and  the  English  on  the  other,  or 
both  in  parallel  colurans  on  the  same  page. 

II.  Early  Christian  Liturffies, — 1.  Their  Origin, — So 
far  as  regards  the  primitive  or  apostolic  age,  the  only 
tracę  of  anything  of  that  kind  is  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
the  Amen  alluded  to  in  1  Cor.  xiv,  16 ;  this  latter  an  un- 
doubted  importation  from  the  synagogue.  As,  more- 
over,  we  find  the  Master,  with  the  twelve,  singing  a  hymn, 
one  of  the  psalms  probably,  on  the  night  of  the  last  sup- 
per,  it  is  not  improbable  that  such  portions  of  Old-Testa- 
ment  Scripture,  with  which  the  early  belieyers  had  been 
already  familiar  in  the  synagogue,  should  have  still  fonnd 
faror  in  the  Church.  Eren  in  free  prayer  fragments  and 
sentences  of  old  devotional  forms,  almost  spontaneous 
through  earlier  nse  and  sacrcd  association,  would  natu- 
rally  lind  utterance.  This,  howevcr,  would  be  the  ex- 
ception.  Christian  prayer,  for  its  own  fuli  and  peculiar 
utterance,  must  find  \ts  own  peculiar  modes  of  expres- 
sion ;  and  it  would  baptize  into  a  new  life  and  meaning 
any  of  those  familiar  expre8sion8,  the  fragments  of  an 
earlier  devotion.  That  men,  however,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  liturgieal  worship  under  the  old  system 
should  gradually  go  into  it  under  the  new,  is  not  at  all 
Burprising ;  and  to  this  spectal  inducements  before  veiy 
long  were  presented.  The  demand  for  some  form  of  pro- 
fession  of  faith,  of  a  definition  of  the  faith,  as  dissensions 
and  heresies  arosc,  would  be  one  of  those  occasions.  The 
form  of  prayer  given  by  the  Master,  in  its  present  usage, 
would  become  the  nucleus  of  others.  The  fact,  again, 
that  the  most  solemn  act  of  Christian  coromunion,  the 
Łord's  Supper,  involved  in  the  distribution  of  the  ele- 
ments  a  form  of  action,  and  that  this  action,  in  its  origi- 
nal  institution,  had  been  accompanied  by  words,  would 
have  a  like  influence.  That  every  thing  in  this  respect, 
if  not  purely  extemporaneou8,  was  exceedingly  simple  in 
the  time  of  Justin  Martyr,  is  very  manifest  from  his  own 
writings.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  state- 
ment  of  Pliny  {Ep,  ad  Traj.  in  Ep.  x,  97). 

2.  Primitive  Type, — ^The  earliest  form  in  which  litur- 
gical  arrangement,  to  any  extent,  is  found,  is  that  which 
presents  itself  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions.  The  fol- 
lowing  is  the  order  of  daily  serrice,  as  given  in  thesc 
Constitutions :  After  the  moming  psalm  (the  sixty-third 
of  our  enumeratioii),  prayers  were  offered  for  the  seyeral 
classcs  of  catechumens,  of  persons  possessed  by  evil  spir- 
itjt,  and  candidates  for  baptism,  for  penitenta,  and  for  the 
faithfol  or  communicants,  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  and 
for  the  whole  state  of  Chri9t's  Church,  This  was  foUow- 
ed  by  a  short  bidding  prayer  for  preservation  in  the  en- 
suing  day,and  by  the  bishop's  commendation  or  thanks- 
giving,  and  by  his  imposition  of  hands  or  benediction. 
The  moming  S€r\'ice  was  much  freąuentcd  by  people 
of  all  sorts.  The  erening  8ervice  was  much  the  same 
with  that  of  the  moming,  exccpt  that  Psalm  cxl  (Psalm 
cxli  of  the  present  enumeration)  introduced  the  ser- 
Yice,  and  that  a  special  collect  seems  to  have  been  used 
soinetimes  at  the  setting  «p  of  the  lights.  See  Seryice. 
Thb  work,  a  fabrication  by  an  unknown  author,  and  tak- 


ing  its  present  form  about  the  dose  of  the  Łhird  centon; 
oontains  interaal  eridence  (see  Schaff,  Church  Hittorg^i, 
441)  that  much  of  its  materiał  belongs  to  an  earlier  datę. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  affording  a  type  of  the  litaigi- 
cal  worship  in  use  during  the  latter  part  of  the  ante- 
Nicene  period.     Bunsen  {Chritttaniiy  and  Maniinif  vol 
ii)  has  attcmpted  to  construct,  out  of  fragments  of  this 
and  other  liturgies,  the  probable  form  of  worship  then 
preyailing.     Krabbe,  in  his  prize  essay  on  this  sttbject, 
regards  the  eighth  book  as  of  later  datę  than  the  oth- 
ers.     Kurtz,  agreeing  with  Bunsen,  substantially  finds 
in  this  work  the  earliest  extant  form  of  liturgical  ar- 
rangement, and  the  t^^pe  of  those  of  a  later  peńod. 
While,  therefore.  apocryphal  as  to  its  name  and  daimą 
yet  in  the  character  of  its  materiał,  in  ita  peculiarity  of 
structure,  in  the  estimation  which  it  cnjoycd,  and  in  its 
influence  upon  later  forms  of  deyotion,  it  is  of  greatbis* 
torical  significance.     Taking  it  as  it  comes  to  our  dar, 
the  eighth  book  contains  an  order  of  prayer,  prał8e,read- 
ing,  and  sermon,  foUowed  by  the  dismiasal  snccessiTely 
of  the  catechumens,  the  penitenta,  and  the  possessed. 
Afler  this  comes  the  order  of  the  Lord*8  Supper  for  the 
faithful,  beginning  with  intercessory  prayer,  this  follow- 
ed  by  collects  and  responses,  the  fratemal  kiss,  waraings 
against  unworthy  reception  of  commnnion,  with  suita- 
ble  hymns,  prayers,  and  doiologies.     Much  of  this  ma- 
teriał, as  already  hinted,  is  probably  of  a  much  earlier 
datę  than  that  of  its  unknown  last  compUer.  The  hymn 
Gloria  in  £xcelsis  may  haye  been  the  same  of  which 
Justin  and  Pliny  speak,  or  an  enlargement  of  it.    This 
liturgy  is  remarkable,  as  contrasted  with  subaeąuent  lit- 
urgies, in  that  it  wants  the  Lord*s  Prayer.     The  gen- 
erał spirit  and  tonę  peryading  all  its  forms  afford  grate- 
ful  indication  of  the  interior  Christian  life  of  that  period. 

8.  Chssijicafion, — This  brings  us  to  the  particular  lit- 
urgies which  found  acceptance  and  usage  in  paiticnlar 
communities.  One  remark  in  connection  with  these 
needs  to  be  madę.  Whateyer  may  haye  been  the  litnr- 
gical  influences  of  the  synagogue  in  shaping  the  wor- 
ship of  the  early  Church,  they  had,  by  this  time,  been 
superseded  by  another  of  a  much  morę  objectionable 
charact«r,  that  of  the  Tempie.  In  other  words,  the  sac- 
erdotal  idea  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  the  sacńfidal 
idea  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  were  making  themsdyes  felt, 
not  only  in  the  snbstance,  but  in  the  minutias  of  fonn 
which  the  liturgia  were  assuming.  Of  these  litorgics 
there  is  to  be  madę  the  generał  diyision  of  Eastera  and 
Westem. 

(a.)  Liturgies  ofihe  Eastem  Churches, — Chronobiigi- 
cally  those  of  the  Oriental  Church  first  demand  exaou- 
nation.  (1.)  The  earliest,  perhaps,  is  that  of  Jerusakm 
or  Antioch,  ascribed  to  the  apostJe  James ;  the  first  word 
in  it,  ó  Uptifę — a  word  neyer  used  by  apostolic  men  in 
speaking  of  the  Christian  ministry — ^puts  the  seal  of  rep- 
robation  upon  eyery  such  claim.  The  same  may  be  said 
as  to  another  anachronism,  the  word  6^oov<noc  apphed 
to  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity.  Putti  ng  aside,  there- 
fore, such  claim,  as  also  the  stranger  notion  that  the 
apostle  in  1  Cor.  ii,  9,  qttotes  from  this  liturgy  ratber 
than  that  the  litui^st  ąuotes  from  him,  we  may  still  rec- 
ognise  in  this  early  form  of  Christian  worship  fcatures 
of  peculiar  interest.  It  is  still  used  on  St.James'8  day 
in  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  is  the  pat- 
tern  of  two  others,  those  of  Bosil  and  Chryso6tom.  Por- 
tions of  it  may  haye  exist«d  at  an  earlier  period,  but  in 
its  present  form  it  dates  from  the  last  half  of  the  fonrth 
centurj'.  For  the  distinction  betwecn  the  orthodox 
Greek  and  the  Monoph\'sit«  Syrian  forms  of  this  litur- 
gy, see  Palmer,  Origines  Liiurgictp^  yoL  i.  The  latter, 
the  Monophysite  form,  it  is  to  be  obseryed,  is  still  in  use, 
and  in  both  are  portions  of  the  materiał  to  be  found  in 
that  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions. 

(2.)  The  second  of  these  liturgies  is  that  of  the  Alex- 
andrian  Church,  called  that  of  St.  Mark,  but,  qmte  as 
clearly  as  that  of  St.  James,  betraying  its  later  origin. 
In  this,  as  in  the  other  two,  there  may  be  mat«riałs  pre- 
yionsly  existing ;  but  the  probabUities  indicate  pjrril  <^ 
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Ałexandiia  aa  the  aathor  of  it  in  ita  present  shape.  The 
effort  haa  been  madę  to  sepante  in  it  the  apostolic  from 
the  later  elements,  as  la  abo  attempted  by  Neale  with 
that  of  St.  James.  As  the  object  of  this  effort  seems  to  be 
to  prore  the  sacerdotal  chazacter  of  apostolic  Christiani- 
ty,  so  all  sacefdotal  elements  beoome  proof  of  apostolic 
authonhip.     The  concliiaion  is  as  faJse  as  the  premise. 
The  spedal  historical  interest  of  this  liturgy  of  St. 
Mark  is  its  relation  to  those  of  the  Coptic  and  Ethio- 
pic  churchesy  of  which  it  fonos  the  main  constituent 
The  remark  of  Pahner  as  to  its  daim  to  inspired  author- 
ship  is  well  worthy  of  attention.    "  In  my  opinioOi"  says 
he.^'this  appellation  of  St.Mark'8  liturgy  began  about 
the  end  of  the  foorth  or  beginning  of  the  fifth  century, 
after  Basil  had  composed  his  liturgy,  which  was  the  first 
that  borę  the  name  of  any  man.    Other  churcheft  then 
gSTe  their  liturgies  the  names  of  their  founders,  and  so 
the  A]exandrians  and  Egyptiansgaye  theirs  the  name  of 
Mark,  while  tbey  of  Jenisalem  and  Antioch  called  theirs 
Sl  James's,  and  early  in  the  fifth  oentury  it  appears  that 
Cyril,  patriarch  of  Alesandria,  perfected  and  improved 
the  Uturgy  ofSk  Mark,  from  whence  this  improved  lit- 
urgy came  to  be  called  by  the  Monophysites  St.  Cyril^s, 
snd  by  the  orthodox  St.  Mark V*    The  peculiarity  of 
this  laat,  in  Neale'8  estimation,  is  the  difference  from 
other  liturgies  in  the  position  of  the  great  interćession 
for  ąoick  and  dead.     That  such  interćession  found  place 
in  iny  of  them  is  evidenoe  of  their  post-apostolic  origin. 
(3.)  The  third  and  last  of  these  liturgies  is  that  of 
Cs»srea  or  Byzantium,  composed  probably  by  Basil  of 
Cssarea,  and  held  to  hare  been  recast  and  enlarged  by 
Chiysostom ;  bnt  morę  properly,  perhaps,  both  these  aro 
to  be  regarded  as  elaborattons  of  that  of  Sl  James.  They, 
moreover,  have  historical  and  morał  significance  in  the 
fact  that,  through  the  Byzantine  Church,  they  haye  been 
rcceiyed  into  that  of  Russia,  and  aro  used  in  its  patriarch- 
ates,  each  for  special  occauons,  at  the  present  time. 
Sach  addiUons,  of  couiae,  have  been  madę  as  have  been 
rendered  necessary  through  peculiarities  of  Greek  wor- 
Bhtp,  and  accumulation  of  ritualistic  minutiie  coming  into 
OK  sinoe  these  liturgies  in  their  original  forms  were  in- 
tiodoced.   They  now  contain  ezprossions  not  to  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  Chrysostom :  e.  g.  the  appellation  of 
Mother  of  God,  given  to  the  Yirgln  Mary,  which  was 
not  heard  of  until  after  the  third  General  Council  at 
£pfae8as  [A. D. 431]— the  body  which  condemned  the 
doctrines  af  Nestorius — held  24  years  after  the  death  of 
Chrysostom. 

From  these  Oriental  liturgies  have  sprung  others,  ra- 
liooaly  modified  to  meet  doctrinal  and  other  exigencies. 
The  largest  number  is  from  that  of  Jerusalem,  the  next 
from  that  of  Basil.  The  most  important  is  that  of  the 
Anneniana,  Monophysite,  those  of  the  Nestorians,  and 
that  of  Malabar.  For  discuasion  as  to  the  special  origin 
«f  these  subordinate  forms,  and  the  principles  of  classi- 
fication,  see  Palmer's  Origines  Liturfficce,  vol.  i ;  Neale*8 
Pnmiftw  Liturgia  ;  Riddle,  Christian  AtUiguities,  bk.  iv, 
eb.  i,  aec.  6. 

(i.)  Liturgies  ofthe  Western  Church, — In  the  West 
fiturgical  deveIopment  went  on  with  less  rapidity.  (1.) 
That  of  the  Roman  Church,  under  the  infiuence  of  the 
■ort  of  feeling  alluded  to  above  in  the  quotation  from 
Palmer,  after  it  came  into  use,  received  the  name  of  Pe- 
ter, and  was  traced  to  his  authorship.  In  point  of  fact, 
it  probably  first  assumed  definite  shape  under  Leo  the 
Great daring  the  first  half  ofthe  fifth  century,  was  add- 
cd  to  by  Gelasius  during  the  latter  half  of  the  same 
«ntMy,  elaborated  again  by  Gregory  the  Great  not 
veiy  long  after,  and  through  his  influence  secured  its 
Rpatation  and  poeition.  **  His  Ordo  et  Canon  Missae, 
Buking  aUowanoe  for  the  unaroidable  changes  taking 
place  in  it  daring  the  centnries  mtenrening,  was  settled 
ttider  Pius  Y,  1570,  as  the  Missale  Roroanorum.  It  was 
»Vł9ed  nnder  Gement  VII  and  Urban  VIII,  and  forms 
at  the  present  time  the  lituigical  text  of  Romish  wor- 
*bip"  (Palmer,  in  Herzog).  The  Liiurgg  o/ Milan  wems 
to  btve  been  yery  miich  the  same  as  that  of  Romę  piior 


to  the  alterationa  of  the  latter  under  Gregory.  These 
differences,  at  the  greatest,  wero  not  of  an  esaential  char- 
acter.  The  question  of  the  independence  of  the  Mi- 
lanese  and  the  supromacy  of  the  Romans  was  probaUy 
the  great  issue  upon  which  these  differences  tumed. 
As  nothing  less  than  apostolicity  could  enable  the  lit- 
urgy of  Milan  to  sustain  itself  in  such  a  conflict,  its  ori- 
gin was  traoed  to  Barnabas;  and  miracies,  it  was  be- 
lieved,  had  been  wrought  for  its  preservation  against 
the  efforts  of  Gl^goiy  and  Uadrian  to  bring  it  to  the 
form  of  that  of  Romę.  The  sererest  point  of  this  con- 
flict was  doubtless  when  Charlemagne  abolished  the 
Ambrosian  Chant  throughout  the  West  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  siuging-schools  under  Roman  instructors  to 
teach  the  Gregońan.  The  attachment  of  the  people 
and  dergy  of  Milan,  however,  to  their  liturgy  could  not 
be  oyercome,  and  it  is  still  in  their  possession.  Alex« 
ander  VI  established  it  expre8sly  as  the  **  Ritus  Ambro- 
sianus.'* 

Of  even  greater  interest  than  the  Roman  liturgy  aie 
the  Gallican  and  the  Mozarabic 

(2.)  The  former  of  these,  the  Gallican,  daims,  and  it 
would  seem  justly,  an  antiquity  greater  than  that  of 
Romę.  The  connection  of  Gaulish  Christianlty  with 
that  of  Asia,  wbether  through  the  person  of  Irenseus  or 
by  earlier  missionaries,  would  lead  to  a  liturgical  devel- 
opment  of  an  independent  character.  It  was  displaced 
by  the  Roman  liturgy  during  the  Carolingian  aera,  and 
for  a  long  time  was  almost  lost  sigbt  of  and  forgotten. 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  used  or  appealed  to  in 
the  yarious  conflicts  of  prorogative  between  the  French 
monarchs  and  the  pope,  and  no  allusion  to  its  existence 
is  madę  in  the  Ptagmatic  Sanction.  Public  attention 
was  again  called  to  it  during  the  controyersies  of  the 
16th  century.  Interest  both  of  a  literary  and  doctrinal 
character  has  been  exhibited  in  connection  with  thia 
liturgy.  But  there  seems  to  be  but  little  probability 
of  its  restoration  to  use.  While  nnlike  in  certain  spe- 
cialities,  its  differences  from  the  Roman  liturgy  are  not 
essentiaL  Like  the  others  preceding,  it  has  been  traced 
to  the  band  of  an  apostle — to  the  Church  at  Lyons, 
through  that  of  Ephesus,  from  the  apostle  John !  The 
apex  upon  which  this  inyerted  historical  pyramid  rests 
is  the  single  fact,  which  haa  been  questioned,  thatdhria- 
tianity  was  introduced  into  Gaul  by  missionaries  from 
the  Church  at  Ephesus. 

(3.)  The  Mozarabic,  that  of  the  Spanish  chuiches  un- 
der Arabie  dominion,  has  so  many  resemblances  to  the 
Gallic  liturgy  that  it  would  seem  probable  they  proceed- 
ed  from  the  same  source.  It  is  described  by  Isidore  His- 
palensis  in  the  6th  century.  During  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  in  the  time  of  the  cardinal  Ximenes,  it  recciyed  an 
addition  of  seyeral  rites.  As  Spanish  territory  was  re- 
conąuered  from  the  Moors,  and  came  moro  fully  under 
the  ecdesiastical  jurisdiction  ofthe  papacy  in  other  re- 
spects,  the  effort  was  nuide,  and  eyentually  succeeded, 
although  at  times  warmly  resisted  by  the  people,  to 
displace  the  Mozarabic,  and  introduce  the  Roman  lit- 
urgy. In  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  cardi« 
nal  Xiroenes  endowed  a  college  and  chapel  at  Toledo 
for  the  celebration  of  the  ancicnt  rites,  and  this  is  now, 
perhaps,  the  only  place  in  Spain  where  the  primitiye 
liturgy  of  that  country  and  of  Gaul  is  in  some  degree 
obsenred.  The  old  British  liturgy,  which  was  displaced 
by  the  Gregorian  after  the  decision  of  Oswy  in  664, 
seems,  like  the  Mozarabic,  to  haye  been  essentially  the 
same  with  the  Gallican. 

(4.)  One  other  liturgical  composition  of  some  interest, 
dating  from  the  close  of  the  4th  century,  is  that  of  the 
Catbari,  published  by  £.  Kunitz  (Jena,  1852).  It  is  of 
interest  as  giying  a  moro  fayorable  yiew  of  the  com- 
munity  for  which  it  was  composed  than  had  been  pre- 
yiously  entertained.  It  is  to  be  remembered  in  connec- 
tion with  all  these  liturgies  of  the  West,  as  already  re- 
marked  of  those  of  the  East,  that  they  aro  the  names 
of  many  subordinate  offshoots  in  use  and  preyalence  in 
diiEeient  portions  of  the  Church.    The  discretionary 
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power  of  tfae  bishops,  both  at  this  and  at  earlier  periods, 
to  modify  and  adapt  prevalenŁ  Uturgiea  to  pecoliar  exi- 
gencies  of  time  and  place,  naturally  produced  afler  a  time 
thiB  kiud  of  diyersity.     The  eoclesiastical  confosion  of 


medueyal  Limes,  and  clerical  ignorance  and  caielesmeBa, 
woold  of  couTse  increaae  it  The  tracea,  howerer,  of  the 
parent  stock  in  any  such  case  would  not  be  difficułt  of 
recognition. 


TABLB  SHOWING  THE  DESCBNT  OF  THB  PRINCIPAL  LITURGIES  NOW  USED  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

OUR  LORD'S  WORDS  OF  INSTITUTIOM. 
Lobd'b 


Apottollo  Nncleoi  of  a  Utaimy.    [8m 


Pkatkk,  and  LoBD*a  ScmB.] 


ŁttaiKy  of  8t.  Jmom,  Antioch, 
or  Jamaaleni. 


litarRy  of  St.  Mark, 
or  Aluaadria. 


Jsi.] 


litorgy  o/St-BasU. 


Sfriae  Liturpor  of 
SUJamM. 


Preacnt  L 


Uturfy  of  SL  PoUr, 
or  Roma. 

I 


.i. 


Utmgj  of  8t.  John,  St.  Psol, 
or  EpbMat. 


Łitargy  of  Si.  Chryiottom. 

PreMot  Litunry  of  Orlantfal 
and  RoMiaa  CSiorch. 


EOrpt. 


targy  of     Ambrodaii  Utorgy. 


[Moaophyilta 
Utai«i«.] 


PNMOtU 


SaetamcDtary 
ofaULwi. 


Utarsy  ta 
ofMilaiu 


ofDlo- 


Sacnuneotary 
ofGolMiw. 

SaeruiMiitary 
of  St.  Orcfory. 

Fnmnt  litutfj  of 
Chnreh  of  Rhm. 


I — 

Moufabk, 

or  Spaaidi 

LItargy. 


Lltorgy  of  Lycas. 


1  I 

ŁltutsT  of  s  Utmgj  ef 


Bri 


•wro 
it^. 


Tom. 


AoiKBKtiiwli  rtriMd 
Lltnrisy  of  BHUiB. 

Sallśbary,  Tork,  od  tćm 

MlOardL 

I 


litnnrTofScffttiik 


"^ 


archa 


Utar^cf 
Ameneai 
Ckink. 


4.  Structure  of  LUurgies, — The  rariations  of  detail 
which  are  found  in  the  parent  Uturgiea  of  the  Chnstian 
world  are  all  ingrafted  on  a  structural  arrangement 
which  they  possess  in  common,  much  as  four  buildings 
might  diffcr  in  the  style  and  form  of  their  decorations, 
and  yet  agree  in  their  plans  and  eleiratiou,  in  the  posi- 
tion  of  their  seyeral  chambers,  and  in  the  number  of 
their  principal  columns. 

L  There  is  invańably  a  diyision  of  the  liturgy  into 
three  portiona — the  office  of  the  Prothesis,  the  Pło-An- 
aphora,  and  the  Anaphora,  the  latter  being  the  "  Canon" 
of  the  Western  Church,  and  the  office  of  the  Prothesis 
being  a  prcparatory  part  of  the  seryice  corresponding  to 
the  "  Pneparatio"  of  the  Western  Lituigy,  and  not  used 
at  the  altar  itself.  In  the  Pro- Anaphora  the  central  feat- 
ures  are  two,  viz. :  (1)  the  reading  of  holy  Scripture,  and 


(2)  the  lecitadon  of  the  Creed.  In  the  Anaphon  they 
are  four,  viz. :  (1)  the  Triurophal  Hymn,  or  Tris.4GI0!!  ; 
(2)  the  formuła  of  Consccration ;  (3)  the  Lord*s  Pnyer; 
and  (4)  the  Communion.  These  four  great  acts  of 
praise,  benediction,  intercession,  and  communion  gather 
around  our  Lord'8  words  of  institution  and  his  paltem 
prayer,  which  form,  in  reality,  the  integral  geim  of  the 
Christian  liturgies.  They  are  alao  aasociated  with  other 
prayers,  intercessions,  and  thanksgiringa,  by  which  each 
ia  expanded  and  dcTcloped,  the  whole  blending  into  a 
comprehenaive  Ber\'ice,  by  meana  of  which  the  worsbip 
of  the  Church  ascenda  on  the  winga  of  the  eucharbtic 
aervice,  and  her  atrength  deacenda  in  euchariatic  grace. 
The  order  in  which  these  different  portions  of  the  lit- 
urgy are  combined  in  the  four  ancient  paient  fonns  is 
shown  by  the  following  table : 


COMPARATIYE  TABLE,  SHOWING  THE  STRUCTURE  OP  THE  FOUR  PARENT  LITURGIES  OP  THE 

CHURCH. 


ST.  JAMES  (PAŁsama). 


! 


Prafatory  Prayer. 

Intrott. 

Tfas  little  eatnułca. 

Triwfrioo. 

Ltttiom*  /iwa  Otd  amd  Nt»  Tw 

tamtnś. 
Prayer. 

Ezpalaion  of  CatoehniiMBf. 
The  f^eat  entraaca. 
Ifietn*  Ontd, 
KiM  of  neaeo. 
Pmyer  for  all  eondlUom. 
Sartttm  eorda. 

OmnutMTOtitm  <if  Inaliimtiati, 

OblatloB. 

loToratioB. 

Prayer  for  qelek  and  daad. 


Lard*»  Prayer. 

Embollwnae. 

Union  of  cooawrated  elamoata. 

Elevatlon. 

Fractioa._ 

Cammuni«n, 

Thaaki4{lTiii|[. 

Dbmiaaal  with  puc 


ST.  MARK  (Alksawdmia). 


o 

•g. 

a 

B 

< 


i 

O 

a 


Prefiatory  prayer. 
Introlt. 

Tha  II  Ule  aotnuioe. 
Triaaipon. 
BfMMlU  aarf  Goapel. 
Prayer  after  Ooepel. 
Kzpnlaioo  of  CatachazMBl. 
The  great  entnutoe. 
Kiie  of  peaoe. 
Onerf. 

'  Sunum  eorda. 
Prayer  for  Chnreh  mtlitaDt. 
Prayer  for  the  departed. 


Cbminmi«ra(»0«  ^  InditnUtm. 

Oblatlon. 

Inrocation. 

Union  of  conMcraiod  elamasta. 

Prayer. 

Zorif 'fl  J^mffr. 

Emboliamoa. 

Prayer  of  tnteoM  adoraUoB. 

FracUoD. 

Conf«MioD. 

OMaaiantaa. 
ThankaffiYinfr. 
Diamlaial  with  bleealng. 


ST.  JOHN  (Gałłicas,  Mozababk, 
AMo  EmaaiAR). 


li 

J 


o. 


Prefatory  prayer. 

Introlt. 

Gloria  in  escebli. 

AMt  mrnd  GmjhL 
oblatlon  of  alamenta. 


JV7e«it«  Or«*d. 
EzpolaioD  of  Catechmneoa. 
'Prayer  for  the  Chnrck. 

7W«aij»Aa/  /f|nna. 
Prayer  for  qalck  sad  dead. 
Kiae  of  peace. 

Comm*mor«ti9H  tf  InMit^itum. 
Elevatloa  and  fcaotłon  of  koet 

into  oiae  perta. 
laToeatlon. 


ST.  PETER  (RotiAiiy 


6 

a 


'Prebtory  Bnyer. 
Introlt. 
Gloria  in 


•< 


Emboliamoa. 

Union  of  oonMcralad  atementa. 


OMawaatea. 

Prayer. 

Diuniaaal  by  (he  deacona*  dee> 

laratloB,  **  TIm  myatarlaa  are 

eompletc." 


JS^il/«  mnd  GmptL 


LOblatioB  of  alf 
M  ( Snnam  oorda. 

I     TfiitmjAai  Anm. 
^  ''CommamoratJea  of  Uriag  ("Te 
Iffitur"). 

Oblatlon. 

ComiDOBtoratloB  of  dead. 
Union  of  eoaaaerated  aleawDta. 
Elcratloa. 


h 


Emboltamaa. 


Thankagiriapr. 
DiiBałaMl  with 


ii.  There  is  aiso,  in  the  second  place,  a  substantial 
agreement  among  all  the  four  great  parent  liturgies  aa 
to  the  formuła  of  consecration  (see  Consecration  ;  and 
oomp.  Blunt,  Diet.  o/Doct,  cmd  Hisł,  Theol  p.  425-426). 

iii.  Another  point  in  which  the  four  parent  lituigies 
of  the  Church  uniformly  agree  is  in  the  well-defined 
sacerdotal  character  of  their  language.  This  is  suffi- 
ciently  illustrated  by  the  preceding  oompanitive  view. 


iv.  The  interceasory  character  of  the  primitive  litnr^ 
giea  ia  alao  a  very  conapicooua  feature  ooromon  to  them 
alL  The  holy  Euchariat  ia  uniformly  aet  forth  and  uaed 
in  them  aa  a  aervice  offered  up  to  God  for  the  benefit  of 
all  dasaea  of  Chriatiana,  liring  and  departed.  ^  Then," 
says  St.Cyiil  ofJeruaalem,**  after  the  apiritoal  aacri- 
fice  ia  perfected,  the  bloodlesa  aenrice  upon  that  altar  cf 
propitiation,  we  entreat  God  for  the  oommon  peace  of 
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tbe  Chozch ;  for  Łhe  tranąulllity  of  the  world ;  for  kings ; 
for  soldiers  and  allies;  for  the  sick;  for  the  affiicted^ 
and,  in  a  wozd,  for  all  who  stand  in  need  of  succor  we 
all  supplicate  and  offer  this  sacrifice.  Then  we  com- 
memonte  also  thoee  who  hare  fallen  asleep  before  us, 
fint,  patriarcho,  propheta,  apostles,  martyrs,  that  at  their 
pnyen  and  mterrention  God  would  receive  our  petition. 
Afterward  alao  on  behalf  of  the  holy  fathers  and  bishops 
who  have  fallen  aaleep  before  us;  and,  in  a  word,  of  all 
who  in  past  years  have  fallen  aaleep  among  ua,  beliering 
that  it  will  be  a  very  great  advantage  to  the  sonls  for 
whom  the  auppUcation  is  pat  up  while  that  holy  and 
most  awful  sacriHce  is  presented"  (Caiech,  Lect,  xxiii,  9, 
10).  SLCyńl  was  speaking  thus  in  Jerosalem,  where 
the  litnrgy  uaed  was  that  of  St.  James,  and  in  that  lit- 
aigy  we  find  a  noble  interceesion  exact]y  answering  to 
the  deecription  there  given  (Neale's  Tran^aHotUj  p.  62 ; 
Blunt'8  Atmot.  Booh  ąfCom,  Prayer,  p.  156).  A  simi- 
lar  interceasion  is  to  be  found  in  the  other  liturgies,  and 
it  is  eyident  that  its  ase  was  one  of  the  first  principles 
of  the  Chozcb  of  that  day. 

IIL  Modem  Greek  and  Eattem  LUurgiet. — ^Three  litur- 
gies are  in  uae  in  the  modem  Greek  or  Constantinopolitaii 
Chorch,  riz^  Łhoae  of  Basil  and  of  Chrysostom,  and  the 
lituTgy  of  the  Presancttfied.    The  liturgy  bearing  the 
name  of  Basil  is  used  by  the  Constantinopolitan  Church 
ten  times  in  the  year,  viz.,  on  the  eve  of  Christmas 
Day;  on  the  festival  of  St. Basil;  on  the  ere  of  the 
Feast  of  Łights,  or  the  Epiphany ;  on  the  seyeial  Sun- 
days  in  Lent,except  the  Sunday  before  Easter;  on  the 
festiyal  of  Łhe  Yirgin  Mary;  and  on  Good  Friday,  and 
the  foUowing  day,  which  is  sometimes  termed  the  great 
Sabbath.    The  littirgy  ascribed  to  Chrysostom  is  read  on 
all  thoee  days  in  the  year  on  which  the  lituigies  of  Basil 
and  of  the  Presanctified  are  not  used.    The  liturgy  of 
the  Presanctified  is  an  office  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Lor(i'a  Supper  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridajrs  during  Lent, 
mth  the  elements  which  had  been  consecrated  on  the 
preoeding  Sunday.     The  datę  of  this  liturgy  is  not 
known,  some  authors  aacribing  it  to  Gregory  Thauma- 
turgus  in  the  third  century,  while  others  ascńbe  it  to 
Germanus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  in  the  eighth 
century.    These  liturgies  are  used  in  all  those  Greek 
chorches  which  are  subject  to  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  in  those  ooontries  which  were  originally 
conrerted  by  Greeks,  m  in  Russia,  Georgia,  Blingrelia, 
and  by  the  Melchite  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antioch, 
aod  Jerusalem  (King*8  RUea  ofthe  Greek  Church,  p.  131- 
134;  Richard  et  Giraud's  BiUiołhigue  Sacree,  xv,  222- 
iU).    The  Coptic  Jaoobites,  or  Christians  in  Egypt, 
make  nse  of  the  Liiurgy  o/  Alexandria,  which  formerly 
was  called  indiiferently  the  Liturgy  o/SL3fark,the  re- 
puted  founder  of  the  Christian  Church  at  Alexandria,  or 
the  Liturgy  of  St.  Cyrit,  who  caused  it  to  be  committed 
to  wńting.    The  Egyptians  had  twelve  liturgies,  which 
are  atill  preserred  among  the  Abyssinians;  but  the  patri- 
archs commanded  that  the  Egyptian  churches  shonld 
aae  only  three,  viz.,  those  of  Basil,  of  Gregory  the  llie- 
ologian,  and  of  Cyril     The  earliest  liturgies  of  the 
Church  of  Alexandria  were  written  in  Greek,  which  was 
the  yemacular  language,  until  the  fourth  and  fiflh  cen- 
turies;  sińce  that  time  they  have  been  translated  into 
the  Coptic  and  Arabie  languagea.     The  Abyssinians  or 
Ethjopians  reccire  the  twelve  litui^es  which  were  for- 
merly in  nse  among  the  Coptic  Jacobites :  they  are  com- 
monly  found  in  the  foUowing  order,  viŁ,  1.  The  liturgy 
of  St.  John  the  E  vangelist.    2.  That  of  the  three  hundied 
aod  eighteen  fathers  present  at  the  Council  of  Nice.    8. 
I^at  of  Eplphanius.    4.  That  of  St.  James  of  Sanig  or 
Syrug.    5.  That  of  St.  John  Chrysostom.     6.  That  of 
Jesus  Christ.     7.  That  of  the  Apóstlcs.    8.  That  of  St. 
Cyriac  9.That  of  StGregor>%   10.  That  of  their  patri- 
arch Dioscuma.     1 1 .  That  of  St.  BasiL     12.  That  of  St. 
CyńL    The  Armenians  who  were  converted  to  Christi- 
•ilty  by  Gregor}^  sumamed  the  Illuminator,  have  only 
one  liturgy,  which  is  suppoeed  to  be  that  of  the  Church 
^  ORsarea  in  Cappadoda,  in  which  city  Gregory  re- 


ceived  his  instruction.  This  liturgy  is  uaed  on  eyery 
oocasion,  eyen  at  funerals.  The  Syrian  Catholics  and 
Jacobites  have  numerous  liturgies,  bearing  the  namra 
ofSt.  James,  St.  Peter,  St  John  the  Eyaugelist,  StMark, 
St«  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Athens,  St  Xystus,  bishop  of 
Romę,  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  of  St  Ignatius,  of  St  Ju- 
lius,  bishop  of  Romę,  of  St  Eustathius,  of  St  Chrysostom, 
of  St  Maruthas,  etc.  Of  these,  the  liturgy  of  St  James 
is  most  highly  esteemed,  and  is  the  standard  to  which 
are  referred  all  the  others,  which  are  chieily  used  on  the 
fesŁivals  of  the  saints  whose  names  they  bear.  The 
Maronites,  who  inhabit  Mount  Lebanon,  make  use  of  a 
miasal  printed  at  Romę  in  1594  in  the  Chaldeo-Syriac 
language:  it contains  thirteen liturgies  under  the  namea 
of  StXy8tu8,  St  John  Chrysostom,  St  John  the  Eyange^ 
list,  St  Peter,  St  Dionysius,  St.  Cyril,  StMatthew,  St 
John  the  Patriarch,  St  Eustathius,  St  Maruthas,  St 
James  the  Apostle,  St.3Iark  the  Eyangelist,  and  a  seoond 
liturgy  of  St  Peter.  The  Nestorians  haye  three  litur* 
gies — that  of  the  Twelye  Apostles,  that  of  Theodorua, 
sumamed  the  Interpreter,  and  a  third  under  the  name 
of  Nestorius.  The  Indian  Christians  of  St  Thomas  are 
said  to  make  use  of  the  Nestorian  liturgies  (Richard  et 
Giraud,  Bibliothegue  Sacree,  xv,  221-227). 

IV.  Liturgies  ofthe  Church  ofRome, — ^There  are  ya- 
rious  liturgical  books  in  use  in  the  modem  Church  of 
Romę,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  common  and  gen- 
erał to  all  the  members  in  communion  with  that  Church, 
while  others  are  permitted  to  be  used  only  in  particular 
places  or  by  particular  monastic  orders. 

1.  The  Bremary  (Latin  breriarium)  is  the  book  con-> 
taining  the  daily  seryice  of  the  Church  of  Romę.  It  is 
frequently,  but  erroneously,  confounded  with  Missal  and 
RUuaL  The  Breyiary  contains  the  matins,  lauds,  etc., 
with  the  seyeral  yariations  to  be  madę  therein,  accord- 
ing  to  the  seyeral  days,  canonical  hours,  and  the  like. 
It  is  generał,  and  may  be  used  in  eyery  place ;  but  on 
the  model  of  this  have  been  formed  yarions  others,  spe- 
cially  appropriated  to  different  religious  orders,  such  as 
those  of  the  Benedictines,  Carthusians,  Dominicans, 
Franciscans,  Jesuits,  and  other  monastic  orders.  The 
diiference  between  these  books  and  that  which  is  by 
way  of  eminence  designated  the  Roman  Breriary,  eon- 
sists  chiefly  in  the  number  and  order  of  the  psalms, 
hymns,  aye-marias,  pater-noeters,  misereres,  etc.,  etc 
Originally  the  Breyiary  contained  only  the  Lord^s 
Prayer  and  the  Psalms  which  were  used  in  the  diyine 
offices.  To  these  were  Bub8equently  added  lessons  out 
of  the  Scripturcs,  according  to  the  institutes  of  the 
monks,  in  order  to  diyersify  the  senrice  of  the  Church. 
In  the  progress  of  time  the  legendary  Uyes  of  the  saints, 
replete  with  ill-attested  facta,  were  iuserted,  in  compli- 
ance  with  the  opinions  and  superstition  of  the  times. 
This  gaye  occasion  to  many  reyisions  and  reformations 
of  the  Roman  Breyiary  by  the  councils,  particularly  of 
Trent  and  Cologne,  and  also  by  seyeral  popes,  as  Greg- 
ory IX,  Nicholas  III,  Pius  V,  Clement  VIII,  and  Urban 
VIII ;  as  likewise  by  some  cardinals,  especially  cardinal 
Quignon,  by  whom  yarious  extrayagauces  were  remoyed, 
and  the  work  was  brought  ncarer  to  the  simplicity  of 
the  primitiye  ofBces.  In  its  present  state  the  Breyiary 
ofthe  Church  of  Romę  consists  ofthe  seryices  of  matins, 
lauds,  prime,  third,  8ixth,  nones,  yespers,  complines,  or 
the  post-communiony  that  is  of  seyen  hours,  on  account 
of  the  saying  of  Day  id,  Septies  m  die  laudem  dix% — "  Sey- 
en times  a  day  do  I  praise  thee"  (Psa.  cxix,  164).  The 
obligation  of  reading  this  seryice-book  eyerj'  day,  which 
at  first  was  universal,  was  by  dcgrees  reduced  to  the 
beneficiary  clergy  alone,  who  are  bound  to  do  it  on  pain 
of  being  guilty  of  mortal  sin,  and  of  refunding  their  rey- 
enues  in  proportion  to  their  dclinquencies  in  discharg- 
ing  this  duty.  The  Roman  Breyiary  is  recited  in  the 
Latin  language  throughout  the  Romish  Church,  ex- 
cept  among  the  Maronites  in  Syria,  the  Armenians,  and 
some  other  Oriental  Christians  in  conomunion  with  that 
Church,  who  rehearse  it  in  their  yemacular  dialects. 

2.  The  Missalj  or  yolume  employed  in  celebrating 
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masa.  According  to  a  tradition  generallj  beliered  by 
members  of  the  Komish  Cfaurcbi  tbia  Uturgy  owea  its 
ońgin  to  St.  Peter.  The  canon  of  the  maas  was  oom- 
mitted  to  wńting  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  ceotury. 
Yarious  additions  were  8ub8equently  madę,  especially  by 
Giegory  the  Gr^at,  who  reduced  the  whole  into  better 
order.  This  Missal  is  in  generał  use  throughout  the 
Romish  Church.     See  Mass. 

d.  The  Ceremoniale  contaiiis  the  rarious  ofBoes  peculiar 
to  the  pope.  It  is  djvided  into  three  books,  the  first  of 
which  treats  of  the  election,  coDsecration,  benediction, 
and  coronation  of  the  pope,  the  canonization  of  saints, 
creation  of  cardinals,  the  form  and  manner  of  holding  a 
council,  and  the  funeral  ceremonies  on  the  death  of  a 
pope  or  of  a  cardinal,  besides  yarious  public  ceremonies 
to  be  performed  by  the  pope  as  a  8overeign  prince.  The 
second  book  prescribes  what  dirine  offices  are  to  be  cel- 
ebrated  by  the  pope,  and  on  what  days;  and  the  third 
discusses  the  rererence  which  is  to  be  shown  to  popes, 
cardinals,  bishops,  and  other  peraons  performing  sacred 
duties;  the  yestments  and  omaments  of  the  popes  and 
cardinals  when  oelebrating  divine  senrice ;  the  order  in 
which  they  are  seyerally  to  be  seated  in  the  papai  chapel; 
incensing  the  altar,  etc  The  compiler  of  this  Uturgi- 
cal  work  is  not  known. 

4.  The  Pontijicale  describes  the  yarions  functions 
which  are  peculiar  to  bishops  in  the  Romish  Church, 
such  tA  the  conferring  of  eocleaiastical  orders;  the  pro- 
notmcing  of  benedictions  on  abbots,  abbesses,  and  nuns; 
the  coronation  of  soyereigns;  the  form  and  manner  of 
consecrating  churches,  burial-grounds,  and  the  yarious 
yessels  used  in  diyine  seryice ;  the  public  expulsion  of 
penitents  from  the  Church,  and  reoonciling  them ;  the 
modę  of  holding  a  synod ;  suspending,  reconciling,  dis- 
pensing,  deposing,  and  degrading  priests,  and  of  restor- 
ing  them  again  to  orders;  the  manner  of  ezoommuni- 
cating  and  absolying,  etc.,  etc. 

5.  The  RUuale  treats  of  all  those  functions  which  are 
to  be  performed  by  simple  priests  or  the  inferior  dergy, 
both  in  the  public  seryice  of  the  Church,  and  also  in  the 
exerci9e  of  their  priyate  pastorał  duties.  The  Pastorale 
corresponds  itńth  the  Rituak,  and  seems  to  be  only  an- 
other  name  for  the  same  book. 

V.  Continental  Be/ormed  or  Protestant  Liturgies, — ^At 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  there  were,  of  necessity, 
great  changes  in  the  mattor  of  public  worship.  The 
litnrgies  in  use  at  its  commencement  included  the  prey- 
alent  doctrinal  system,  especially  as  connect«d  with  the 
Lord's  Supper;  and  yery  soon  changes  were  madę  hay- 
ing  in  yiew  the  repudiation  of  Romish  error,  and  the 
adaptation  of  reformed  worship  to  the  restored  system  of 
scriptnral  doctrine.  The  old  forms,  moreoyer,  had  there 
been  no  objection  to  them  doctrinally,  were  liable  to  the 
pracdcal  objection  that  they  were  locked  up  from  popu- 
lar use  in  a  dead  language.  The  Reformation,  to  a  yery 
great  degree,  had  opened  the  cars  of  the  people  to* the 
intelligent  hearing  and  reccption  of  Christian  doctrine. 
Its  task  now  was  to  open  their  mouths  to  the  intelligent 
utterance  of  supplication  —  in  other  words,  to  provide 
forms  of  worship  in  the  yemacular.  This  was  done 
yer}'  largely  by  selection  and  translation  from  old  forms, 
and,  as  was  necessary,  by  the  preparation  of  new  ma- 
teriał. With  the  English  and  Lutheran  Reformera,  the 
object  seems  to  haye  been  to  make  as  few  changes  in 
existing  forms  as  possible.  Doubtful  expressions,  which 
admittcd  of  a  Protestant  interpretation,  but  which,  for 
their  own  merits,  would  neyer  haye  been  selected,  were 
thus  retaincd.  It  is  to  be  said  for  the  Reformers  that 
they  seem  to  haye  acted  in  yiew  of  the  existing  circum- 
stances  of  the  communities  by  which  they  were  sur- 
lounded,  and  from  one  of  them,  the  most  eminent  of  all, 
Luther,  we  haye  the  distinct  disayowal  of  all  wish  and 
expcctation  that  bis  work,  in  this  respect,  should  be  im- 
po6e<i  upon  other  churches  or  continued  in  his  own  any 
longer  than  it  was  found  for  edification. 

a,  Lutheran  Liturgies, — As  first  among  the  Beform- 
•T^  we  notice  these  liturgical  works  of  Luther.    Differ- 


ent  offices  were  prepared  by  him,  as  needed  by  the 
churches  under  his  influence,  the  earliest  in  162S,  the 
latest  in  1584.    These  were  afterwaids  ooDected  in  a 
yolume,  and  became  a  model  for  others.    In  his  ^Or- 
der of  Seryice"  proyision  is  madę  for  daily  worship  in  a 
seryice  for  moniing  and  eyening,  and  a  third  might  be 
held  if  desirable.    These  seryioes  consiat  of  reading  the 
Scriptures,  preaching  or  expounding,  with  psalms  and 
responsońa,  with  the  addition,  for  Sundaya,  of  mass  or 
communion.    He  dwells  eamestly,  howeyer,  upon  the 
idea,  already  mentioned,  that  these  forms  are  not  to  be 
coDsidcied  binding  otherwise  than  in  their  appropriate 
times  and  localities.     These  yiews  and  thb  action  of 
Luther  were  responded  to  by  similar  action  on  the  psit 
of  the  churches  which  through  him  had  reoeiyed  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation.    These  drew  up  Uturj!^ 
for  themselyes,  some  of  them  bearing  a  dose  resem- 
blance  to  that  of  Wittembcig,  others  dilTertng  from  it 
widely ;  the  differences,  in  one  direction,  being  coodi- 
tioued  by  the  Zwinglian  or  Calyinistic  element,  in  the 
opposite  by  the  Romish.    These,  in  particular  localities, 
haye  been  changed  at  different  times  as  circumstances 
seemed  to  reąuire.     No  one  Lutheran  form  bas  eyer 
been  aocepted  as  obligatory  upon  all  Lutheran  church* 
es,  as  is  the  case  with  the  litu^y  of  the  Church  of  Eng^ 
land  in  all  its  dependencies ;  although  it  is  daimed  that 
there  is  essentijd  unity — an  essential  unity  of  life  sad 
spirit  in  aU  these  unessential  diyersities  as  to  outwanl 
form  of  particular  States  and  chuichea.     The  tendcncy 
of  the  Rationalism  of  the  last  century  was  to  negIect,to 
depreciate^  and  to  mutilate  the  old  litnrgies,  and  then 
to  procure  changes  which  would  substitnte  others  in 
their  stead.    From  this,  and  in  oonnection  with  another 
moyement,  bas  followed  a  healthful  reaction.    This  re- 
action  may  be  scen  in  its  effects  upon  the  two  great 
dasses  into  which  Lutheran  Germany  is  now  dińded. 
It  has  controlled  to  a  yery  great  degree  the  effocts  of 
the  Unioniats,  has  giyen  form  to  the  Union  liturgy,  snd 
it  Lb  leading  those  who  are  opposed  to  this  moyement 
to  a  morę  carcful  study  and  diligent  use  of  the  older 
liturgiea.     The  object  of  this  new  Utni^gy,  that  of  the 
king  of  Pnuttia,  first  pubUshed  in  1822,  reyised  <mce  or 
twice  sinoe  then,  is  to  unitę  the  worship  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches  in  the 
Prussian  dominiona.    The  exdtement  connected  with 
this  moyement,  in  the  way  of  attack  and  defenoe,  bas 
giyen  a  deeper  and  wider  interest  to  all  litoigical  qae8- 
tions — an  interest  deeply  felt  by  the  Lutheran  churdics 
of  this  countr}'.     Herę,  where  the  use  of  such  fonns  is 
optional,  the  number  of  congregations  retuming  to  such 
use  is  on  the  increase.    See  Lutherakissi. 

In  Sweden,  which,  although  Lutheran,  retuns  the 
episcopate,  and  may  seem  to  dcmand  a  morę  special  no- 
tice, there  was  published  in  1811  a  new,  reyised  edition 
of  the  Liturg>',  prepared  at  the  time  of  the  Refbrmatioii. 
This  is  diyided  into  chapters,  and  contains  the  usoal 
parts  of  a  Church  seryice,  with  forms  for  bapttsm,  mar* 
ńage,  etc  In  Denmark  there  is  also  a  r^ulariy  coo- 
stituted  liturgy,  of  Bugenhagen^s,  which,  besides  mom- 
ing  and  eyening  seryice  for  Sundays,  contains  three 
seryices  for  each  of  the  three  great  festiyals  oi  Christ- 
mas,  Easter,  and  Pentecost. 

b,  Morarian  Liturgy,  —  The  liturgy  of  the  Morsyi- 
ans,  as  recipients,  through  their  great  leader,  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  is  not  without  its  interest  in  this 
\  connection.   It  was  fint  published  in  1632.   That  which 
has  been  adopted  by  the  renewed  Morayian  Church  is 
\  mainly  the  work  of  count  Zinzendorf,  who  compiled  it 
,  chiefly  fiom  the  eenrices  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  chorch- 
j  es,  but  who  also  ayailed  himsdf  of  the  yaluable  labors 
,  of  Luther  and  of  the  English  Reformers.    The  United 
,  Brethren  at  present  make  use  of  a  Church  litany,  intro- 
duced  into  the  moming  seryice  of  every  Sunday ;  a  lit- 
any for  the  moming  of  Easteinlay,  containing  a  short 
but  comprehensiye  confession  of  faith ;  two  offices  for 
the  baptism  of  adults,  and  two  for  the  baptism  of  chil- 
dien:  two  litaniea  at  burials;  and  offices  for  ooofiima- 
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tioo,  the  holy  communioD,  and  for  onłiiuiUon ;  tbe  Te 
Datm,  and  doxDlogieB  adapted  to  varioiiB  occasions.  Ali 
tbese  liturgical  forma  in  uae  in  England  are  compriaed 
in  the  new  and  reviaed  edition  of  the  LUurgtf  and  Hymn* 
for  the  Use  ofthe  Protettemt  Church  o/the  United  Bretk- 
ren  (London,  1949).  Other  serncea  peculiar  to  thia 
Chorch,  which  are  called  "  liturgiea,"  oonaUt  mainly  of  a 
cboral,  with  musical  reaponaońa  as  a  li  tany.  This  litany 
Is  for  Sandaya.  Tbere  is  a  short  prayer  of  betrothal, 
a  baptismal  office,  ako  a  form  on  Easter,  osed  in  the 
church-yards,  of  ezpresaing  their  oonfidence  in  regard  to 
the  brethren  departed  of  tbe  year  preceding.  The  daily 
senrice,  which  is  in  the  eveningy  is  a  simple  prayei^ 
meeting.  In  this,  tA  in  the  Sunday  senrice,  the  prayers 
and  exhortations  are  eictemponneons. 

c  C€tlvutistic  LUurgieM,  —  The  litargy  of  Calvin, 
which,  llke  that  of  Luther,  constitutes  the  type  of  a 
daasy  difiers  from  thia  latter  in  two  important  respects — 
the  absence  of  responsire  portions,  and  the  discretion 
oonfenred  npon  the  offidator  in  the  performance  of  pub- 
lic  worship.  This  discretion  seems  to  have  been  limit- 
ed,  however,  to  the  use  of  one  form  of  prayer  rather 
than  another,  given  in  the  Directory.  Tbese  prayers 
were  read  by  the  pastor  from  the  pulpit  The  seryice 
began  with  a  generał  confession,  was  followed  by  a 
psalm,  prayer  again,  sermon,  prayer,  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
snd  benediction.  Two  additional  prayers  were  pro- 
Tided  for  oocasTons  of  communion,  ono  comiug  before, 
the  other  after ;  also  a  yery  long  one  of  deprecation  in 
times  of  war,  calamity,  etc  For  the  administration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  there  is  an  exhortation  as  to  its  in- 
tent — ''fencing  the  tables,**  as  it  is  called  in  Scotland. 
This  is  followed  by  the  distribution  of  the  elements, 
with  psalms  and  passages  of  Scripture  appropriate  to 
the  occasion.  The  offices  of  baptism  and  marriage  are 
ample,  but  not  discretionary  as  to  their  form.  In  ac- 
cordanoe  with  what  seems  to  be  the  peculiar  Genevan 
characteristic,  they  are  not  wanting  in  length. 

The  present  litargy  of  Geneva  is  a  deyebpment  of 

that  of  Calyin,  with  certain  modifications.     It  bas  no 

responses.   Several  additional  prayers  have  been  added. 

A  distinct  senrice  for  each  day  in  tbe  week  is  prorided, 

also  for  the  principal  fesŁirals,  and  for  certain  special 

occaaions.   So  also  as  to  the  churches  in  sympathy  with 

the  system  of  Calvin.     They  have  liturgies  similar  to 

that  of  Geneva,  although  not  identicaL    Such  is  the 

case  with  the  churches  of  Holland  and  Neufchatel,  and 

the  Reformed  churches  of  France.    A  new  edition  of 

the  old  French  Litargy  of  1562  was  published  in  1826, 

with  additional  forma  for  special  occasions.   The  liturgy 

of  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  in  some  respects  different. 

It  was  drawn  ap  at  Frankfort  by  Knox  and  others,  after 

the  model  of  Calvin*s,  and  was  first  used  by  Kdox  in  a 

congregation  of  Englisb  exiles  at  Geneva.     It  was  af- 

terwards  introduced  by  him  into  Scotland;  its  use  en- 

joined  in  1564,  and  sach  usage  was  continued  until  after 

his  death.    An  edition  of  this  liturgy  was  published  in 

1841  by  Dr.  Comming.    It  differs  from  that  of  Calvin 

in  that  it  morę  clearly  leares  to  the  minister  officiating 

to  decide  whether  be  shall  use  any  form  of  prayer  given 

or  one  of  his  own  oompositions  estemporaneously  or 

otberwise.  It  begins  with  the  confession,  as  in  Calvin*8, 

snd  with  the  same  form.    This  is  followed  by  a  psalm, 

by  pnyer,  the  sermon,  prayer,  psalm,  and  benediction. 

Tbe  book  contains  rańous  offices  and  altemate  forms; 

unong  other  tfaings,  an  order  of  ezcommunication,  and 

a  treatiae  on  fiuting,  with  a  form  of  prayer  for  private 

booses,  and  grace  before  and  after  meols.    Tbe  new 

boi>k  of  Scotland  of  1644  may  be  regarded  as  a  modifi- 

ation  of  those  of  Knox  and'Calvin.     In  the  Directory 

of  the  Westminster  Assembly  tbe  discretionary  power 

js  greatly  enlaiged.    Scriptural  lessons  are  to  be  read 

u  regular  course,  the  quantity  at  the  discretion  of  the 

minister,  with  liberty,  if  be  see  fit,  of  expoanding. 

Hesds  of  prayer  in  that  before  the  sermon  are  pre- 

■ońbed,  and  rules  for  the  arrangement  of  the  sermon. 

Tbe  L(icd's  Pkayer  is  recommended  aa  the  most  peifect 


form  of  derotion.  Priyate  and  lay  baptism  are  foibid- 
den.  The  arrangement  of  tbe  Lord's  table  is  to  be  such 
that  Gommonicants  may  tńt  about  it,  and  the  dead  are 
to  be  buried  without  prayer  or  religious  oeremony. 

d  Intermediate  between  tbese  two  great  famUies  of 
litorgiea,  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic,  are  those  of  the 
other  Reformed  churches  on  the  Continent.  It  may 
be  aaid,  in  generał,  that  the  German-ei)eaking  portion 
of  tbese  churches  approach  and  partake  ofthe  Lutheran 
spirit  and  forma,  and  the  Swiss  of  the  Calyinistic,  thougb 
there  are  individual  exceptions.  In  1523,  the  same  year 
with  Luther's  work  already  mentioned,Zwingle  and  Leo 
Judah  published  at  Zurich  offices  for  baptism,  the  Lord'8 
Supper,  maniage,  common  prayer,  and  buriaL  This 
was  followed  by  a  morę  complete  work  in  1525,  and  sul>> 
sequently  by  others.  Similar  works  were  published  at 
Berne,  SchafTbausen,  and  Basie  at  a  hiter  period.  The 
peculiarity  of  tbese,  acoording  to  Ebrard,  quoted  in  Her- 
zog, **is  the  liturgical  character  in  the  celebration  of 
the  Lord'8  Supper,  in  which  they  compare  favorably 
with  the  Calrinistic  lituigies;  also  the  custom  of  an* 
nouncing  tbe  dead,  and  the  special  prayers  for  the  fes- 
tivals."  The  liturgical  issues  which  during  this  cen- 
tary  have  agitated  the  Lutheran  Church  have  extended 
to  those  of  the  Reformed,  not,  however,  to  the  same  ex- 
tent,  nor  with  results  of  such  decided  character. 

YŁ  Liturgiei  in  the  English  Langua^e, — Preyious  to 
the  introduction  ofthe  Reformation  on  Anglican  ground, 
the  public  serrioe  of  the  English  churches  was,  like 
that  of  other  Western  churches,  performed  in  the  Lat- 
in  language.  But,  though  the  language  was  uniyer> 
sally  ŁAtin,  the  liturgy  itself  varied  greatly  in  tbe  dif- 
ferent parta  of  the  kingdom.  The  dioceses  of  Bangor, 
Hereford,  Lincoln,  Sarum,  York,  and  other  churches, 
used  liturgies  which  were  commonly  designated  by  the 
^Uses,"  and  of  tbese  the  most  celebrated  were  the 
Breyiary  and  Missal,  etc.,  tecttndum  ueum  JSanlm,  oom- 
piled  by  Osmund,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  about  the  year 
1080,  and  reputed  to  be  executed  with  such  exact- 
nesB  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Romish  Church  that 
they  were  also  employed  in  diyine  serrice  in  mony 
churches  on  the  Continent.  They  oonsisted  of  prayers 
and  offices,  some  of  which  had  been  transmitted  from 
very  ancient  times,  and  others  were  of  later  origin,  ao- 
commodated  to  the  Romish  religion.  Compare  Maskell, 
The  Ancient  Liturgy  ofthe  Church  of  England,  (Łccort^ 
ing  to  the  Uset  of  Sarum^  Boangor,  York^  Hertford,  and 
the  Modem  Roman  Liturgg  (London,  1844,  8vo).  Also 
by  the  same,  Afonumenta  RitutUia  Ecclesim  Anglicana; 
or,  Occasional  Officee  of  the  Church  of  England,  ac- 
cording  to  the  Ancient  Use  ofScUisburg;  the  Prymer  tfi 
Engliahj  and  other  Prayer*  and  Forma  (London,  1846, 8 
vols.  8vo). 

The  first  attempt  in  England  to  introduce  tbe  ver- 
nacnlar  was  madę  in  1536,  when,  in  pursuance  of  Henry 
YIlFs  injunctions,  the  Bibie,  Pater-noster,  Creed,  and 
Decalogue  were  set  forth  and  placed  in  churches,  to  be 
read  in  English.  In  1545  the  King^s  Primer  was  pub- 
lished, containing  ąform  of  moming  and  eyening  prayer 
in  English,  besides  the  Lord'8  Prayer,  Creed,  and  Ten 
Commandments,  the  Seven  Penitential  Psalms,  Litany, 
and  other  deyotions,  and  in  1547,  on  tbe  accession  of  Ed- 
ward VI,  archbishop  Cranmer,  bishop  Ridley,  and  elev- 
en  other  eminent  diyines,  martyrs,  and  confessors,  were 
commissioned  to  draw  up  a  liturgy  in  the  English  lan- 
guage "•  free  from  those  unfoonded  doctrines  and  super- 
stitious  ceremonies  which  had  disgraced  the  Latin  litur- 
gies;" and  this  was  ratified  by  act  of  Parliament  in  1548, 
and  published  in  1549.  This  liturgy  is  commonly  known 
and  cited  as  the  FirH  Prayer-Book  of  Edward  VI.  In 
the  great  body  of  their  work  Cranmer  and  his  associates 
derived  their  materials  from  the  earlier  senrices  which 
had  been  in  use  in  England;  "  but  in  the  occasional  of- 
fices they  were  indebted  to  the  labors  of  Melancthon 
and  Bucer,  and  through  them  to  the  oldcr  liturgy  of  Nu- 
remberg,  which  those  reformem  were  instructed  to  fol- 
low'*  (Dr.CardweU*8  Tvo  Book*  ąf  Common  Prayer,  tet 
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forOi  .  ,  ,  m  the  reign  ofKing  Edward  the  8ixthf  oom^ 
paredf  p.  xiv,  Oxford,  1^8).  In  conseąuence,  howeyer, 
of  exceptions  being  taken  at  aome  things  in  this  book, 
which  were  thought  to  savor  too  much  of  supentidon, 
it  underwent  another  revision,  and  iras  further  altered 
in  1551,  when  it  was  again  confirmed  by  Parliament. 
This  edition  is  usually  cited  as  the  Second  Prayer-book 
of  Edward  VL:  it  Ls  very  nearly  the  same  with  that 
-which  is  at  present  in  use.  The  iwo  Liturgieg,  A.D. 
1549  and  A.D.  1552,  wHh  other  Documenitj  set/orth  hy 
Authoritff  in  the  Reign  of  King  Edward  VI jVrert  rery 
carefally  edited  for  the  Parker  Society  by  the  Rev.  Jo- 
seph Ketley,  M.A.,  at  the  Cambridge  University  Press, 
in  1844,  in  octavo.  The  two  acts  of  Parliament  (2  and 
8  Edward  VI,  c.  1,  and  6  and  6  Edward  VI,  c  1)  which 
had  been  paased  for  establishing  uniformity  of  divine 
service  were  repealed  in  the  first  year  of  Queen  Mary, 
who  restored  the  Latin  liturgies  according  to  the  popish 
forms  of  worship.  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  how- 
ever,  the  Prayer-book  was  restored,  and  has  been  in  use 
erer  sińce.  For  the  later  history  of  the  subject,  indud- 
ing  liturgical  books  in  England,  Scotland,  and  America, 
see  CoMMON  Prayer. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  the  subject  we  notice  the 
following : 

(a.)  Liturgy  of  the  Prindtwe  Episcopal  Churdt,  — 
"  The  Book  ofCommon  Prayer ^  and  Admimstratian  of 
the  Sacraments  and  other  RUet  and  Ceremonies  ofthe 
Churcht  according  to  the  Use  ofthe  Primitire  Episcopal 
Ckurch,  revived  in  England  m  the  Year  ofour  Redemp' 
tum  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-cne,  together 
with  the  Psalter  or  PscUtns  of  David^  though  bearing 
the  imprint  of  London,  was  printed  at  Liverpool,  but 
was  neyer  published.  It  was  edited  by  the  Hev.  George 
Montgomery  West,  M.A.,  a  presbyter  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  state  and  diocese  of  Ohio,  in 
North  America.  This  rolume  is  of  great  ranty,  not 
morę  than  five  or  six  copies  being  found  in  the  libraries 
of  the  cuńous  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  The  liturgy  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America  is  the  basis  of  this  edition,  excepting  two  or 
three  alterations  in  the  office  for  the  ministration  of 
baptism,  and  a  few  yerbal  alterations  to  fit  it  for  use  in 
England  and  in  Ireland.  "The  Primitive  Episcopal 
Church,  revived  in  England  in  1881,"  had  a  short  exist- 
ence  of  little  morę  than  twelre  months. 

(6l)  Deistical  Liturgy, — In  1752  a  liturgy  was  pub- 
lished in  Liyerpool  by  some  of  the  Presbyterians,  as 
Antitrinitarians  are  oflen  caUed  in  England,  but  Christ*s 
name  is  hardly  mentioned  in  it,  and  the  third  part  of 
the  Godhead  is  not  at  all  recognised  in  it.  It  is  known 
also  by  the  name  of  "  Liverpool  Liturgy."  In  1776  was 
published  *M  lAturgy  on  the  universal  Principles  ofRe^ 
i^fion  and  Morality:"  it  was  compiled  by  David  Wil- 
liams, with  the  chimerical  design  of  uniting  all  partics 
and  persuasions  in  one  comprehensive  form.  This  lit- 
urgy is  composed  in  imitation  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  with  responses  celebrating  the  divine  perfec- 
tions  and  works,  with  thanksgivings,  confessions,  and 
supplications.  The  principal  part  of  three  ofthe  hymns 
for  moming  and  evening  senrice  is  selectcd  from  the 
works  of  Milton  and  Thomson,  though  considerable  use 
is  madę  of  the  language  of  the  Scriptures  (see  Orton, 
Lełters,  i,  80  sq.;  Bogue  and  Bennett, /^iff.  ofthe  Dis- 
seniersj  iii,  342). 

VII.  Literaturę. — Of  bibliographical  treatises  on  the 
literaturę  of  liturgy  we  may  name  Zaccaria,  BiUiotheca 
Ritualis  (Romę,  1776-8, 4  vols.  4to);  Gu^ranger,  Institu- 
łions  Liturgiąues  (Paris,  1840-51);  Kocher,  Bibliotheca 
Liturgica,  etc.,  p.  699-866;  Liturgies  and  other  Documents 
ofthe  A  tiie-Nicene  Period  (Ante-Nicene  Library,  Edinb. 
1872, 8vo).  Special  works  of  notę  on  the  subject  of  lit- 
urgy are :  J.  Goar,  Evxo\óytov,  sive  Rituak  Grtecorum, 
etc,  Gr.  and  Lat  (Par.  1647 ;  Venice,  1740) ;  Jos.  Aloys. 
Assemani  (K.  C).  Codex  Liturgicus  ecdesia  unirersm .... 
in  quo  continentur  libri  rituales,  mis8aIes,pontiJicaleSj  of- 
fciOj  dypticha,  etc,  eccUaiarum  Ocddentit  et  Orientis 


(published  under  the  auspices  of  pope  Boniftoe  XIV, 
Korne,  1749>66, 18  toIs.);  Euseb.  Renaudot  (R.a),£f- 
turgiarum  OritntaUum  coUecUo  (Paris,  1716 ;  reprinted  in 
1847, 2  vola.) ;  L.  A.  Muratori  (R.  C),  Liturgia  Romaiui 
vetus  (Venet.  1748,  2  vo]s.),  contains  the  three  Roman 
sącramentaires  of  Leo,  Gelaisius,  and  Gregoiy  I,  also  the 
Missale  Gothicum,  and  a  leamed  introductory  disecrta* 
tion — De  rebus  Ułurgicis ;  W.  Palmer  (Angiican),  Ori- 
gines  Liturgica  (Lond.  1832  and  1845, 2  voIs.  8vo)  [with 
special  reference  to  the  Angiican  liturgy] ;  Tbos.  Brett, 
CoUeetion  ofthe  Principal  Liturgies  u^in  the  Ckritlim 
Church  M  the  celebration  ofthe  Euchariaf,  parłicularhf 
the  ancient  (translated  into  English),  with  a  Dissertation 
upan  them  (London,  1838) ;  W.  Trollope  (Angiican),  7^ 
Greek  LUurgy  ofSt.  James  (Edinb.  1848) ;  Daniel  (Lu- 
theran,  the  most  leamed  Grerman  liturgist),  Codex  Litw- 
gicus  ecclesioB  umvers€e  m  epiiomem  redacttts  (Lipa.  1847 
8q.,  4  Tols. ;  voL  i  contains  the  Roman,  voL  iv  the  Onent- 
al  liturgies) ;  Fr.  J.  Monę  (R.  C),  Lateinische  u.  Griedt- 
ische  Messen  atu  dem  2*'»  bis  &**  JahrhundertCiTSxM.z. 
M.  1850),  contains  valuable  treatiaes  on  the  Gallican,  Af- 
rican,  and  Roman  Mass ;  J.M.Nealc  (Angiican,  the  moat 
leamed  English  ritualist  and  litui^st),  Tetralogia  Utur- 
gica  ;  sive  St,  Chrysostom,  Sf.  Jacobi,  Sł.  Mord  dtcisa 
missa:  cuUms  accedit  ordo  Mozarabicus  (Lond.  1849); 
the  same,  The  Liturgies  ofSt.Mark,  St.  James,  St.  elem- 
ent, St^  Chrysostom,  Sł,  Basil,  or  according  to  the  Use  of 
the  Churches  of  A  lexandria,  Jerusalem,  Constantiao^ 
(Lond.  1859,  folio,  in  the  Greek  original ;  and  the  same 
hturgies  in  an  English  translation,  with  an  introductioa 
and  appendices,  also  at  London,  1859) ;  the  same,  nist.of 
the  Boly  Easfem  Ch.  (Lond.  1850-72, 5  toIs.  8vo;  Gen. 
Introd.  voL  ii) ;  the  same,  Essays  on  LiturgiohgyandCk, 
History  (Lond.  1863)  [this  work,  dedicated  to  the  metro- 
politan  Philaret  of  Mosoow,  is  a  coUection  of  vaiioa8 
leamed  treatises  of  the  autlior  from  the  Christian  Rt- 
membrancer,  on  the  Roman  and  Gallican  Bre\4aiy,  the 
Church  Collects,  the  Mozarabic  and  Ambrosian  litai|;ie8, 
liturgical  ąuotations,  etc] ;  Binteriro,  DenhcOrdigkatm 
d.  Christ^-KathoL  Kirche;  Freeman,  PrincipUs  ofDińtie 
Service  (Oxf.  1855, 8vo,  enlaiged  in  1863) ;  MabilloD,  De 
Liturgia  Gallicana,  etc  (1865)  i  Etheridge,  Syrian  Ck. 
p.  188  sq. ;  Coleman,  A  ncient  Christiamły  Ex€n^ijied,  p. 
284  sq. ;  and  his  Manuał  ofPrdacy  and  Riłitalism  (Phila. 
1869, 12mo),  p.  275  sq. ;  Riddle,  Christian  Antiguities,  ^ 
396  8q.,  602  sq. ;  Siegel,  Ifandb.  d.  ChrisłL  KirchL  A  ber- 
thiimer,  iii,  202  8q. ;  Augusti,  Handb,  d  ChristL  A  rehacL 
i,  191  sq. ;  ii,  537  8q. ;  iii,  704  sq.,  714  sq. ;  Blunt,  Did.  of 
Hist.  and  Doctr.  TheoL  s.  v.,  and  Eadie,  Ecdes.  DieL  &  v.; 
Bunsen,  Christiamty  and  Mankind  (Lond.  1854),  toL  vii, 
which  contains  Religuia  Liturgica  (the  Irvingite  wofk); 
Readings  upon  the  LUurgy  and  other  Dirine  Offices  ofthu 
Ci&urcA (London,  1848-54);  '^of:\XiJg,Liturgi*ckes  Urk^n- 
denbuch  (Leipz.  1854) ;  Ilefele  (C.  Jos.),  Beitr.  tu  Kirek- 
engesch.  A  rchdoL  u.  Liturgik  (TUb.  1864),  voL  ii ;  Dollin- 
ger,  Ifeathenism  and  Judaiam ;  Schaff,  Ch,  ffist.  ii,  §  100 ; 
Edinb.  Reriew,  1852  (April) :  The  Round  Table,  1867  (Au- 
gust 10) ;  New Englawkr,  1861  (July),  arL  vi;  Mereert- 
burg  Review,  1871  (January),  ait.  v ;  Brit.  and  For,  Miss, 
Rev.  1857  (July>     (a  W.) 

Ziiutprand.    See  Luitprakd. 

Ziiver  (^^3,  kdbed',  so  called  as  being  the  heanest  of 
the  viscera)  occurs  in  £xod.  xxix,  13, 22 ;  Lev.  iii,  4, 10, 
15 ;  iv,  9;  vii,  4;  viii,  16,  25;  ix,  10, 19;  Prov.  vii, 23; 
Lam.  ii,  11 ;  Ezek.  xxi,  21.  In  the  Pentateuch  it  fonns 
part  of  the  phrase  translated  in  the  Authorized  Version 
"  the  caul  that  is  above  the  liver,"  but  which  Gesenios 
(Thestmr,  Hdf,  p.  645, 646),  reasoning  from  the  root,  un- 
derstands  to  be  the  great  lobe  of  the  liver  itself  rather 
than  the  caul  over  it,  which  latter,  he  observe8,  is  incon- 
sidcrable  in  size,  and  has  but  little  fat.  Jahn  thinks  the 
smaller  lobe  to  be  meant,  The  phrase  is  also  rendered 
in  the  Sept  **  the  lobe  or  lower  pendent  ofthe  liver,*'  the 
chief  object  of  attention  in  the  art  of  hepatosonpy*  or 
divination  by  the  liver,  among  the  anctent&  (Jerome 
givea  **  the  net  of  the  liver,"  **  the  suet,"  and  "  the  fat;* 
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see  Bochart,  Jlieroz,  i,  498.)  See  Cauu  It  appeara 
from  thc  same  passages  that  it  was  burot  upon  tbe  al- 
tar,  and  not  eaten  as  sacrificial  food  (Jahn,  BU)L  Ar^ 
chaoL  §  378,  n.  7).  The  Uver  was  aupposed  by  tbe  an- 
dent  Greeks  and  Romans  to  be  tbe  seat  of  tbe  passions 
— pńde,  love,  etc.  (see  Anacreon,  Ode  iii,  fin. ;  Theocńtus, 
/<^  xi,  16;  Honoe,  Carm.  i,  13, 4;  25,  15;  iv,  1, 12; 
and  tbe  Notes  of  tbe  Delphin  edition.  Comp.  also  Per- 
sius,  SaU  V,  129 ;  Javenal,  Sat,  v,  647).  Some  bave  ar- 
gned  tbat  tbe  same  symbol  prevailed  aroong  tbe  Jews 
(rendering  *'*7h!D,  in  Gen.  xlix,  6, "  my  /ttvr,"  instead  of 
**  my  honor,"  SepL  rd  ijirara ;  compare  tbe  Hebrew  of 
Paa.  xvi,  9;  lvii,  9;  CTiii,  2),  but  Gesenius  (//e6r.  Lex, 
Ł  V.  1*i33)  denies  this  signification  in  those  paasages. 
Wounds  in  the  liver  were  soppoaed  to  be  mortal ;  thos 
the  expre8sion  in  Prov.  vii,  23,**  a  dart  through  his  liv- 
er,**  and  Lam.  ii,  1 1,  **  my  Uver  is  poured  out  upon  the 
eartb,''  are  each  of  them  a  periphrasis  for  death  itself. 
iEachylus  uses  a  similar  phrase  to  describe  a  mortal 
wound  {A  gamemnony  L  442).     See  Hbart. 

The  paasage  in  Ezekiel  (xxi,  21)  contains  an  interest- 
in^  reference  to  the  most  ancient  of  all  modes  of  divinar 
tion,  by  the  inspection  of  the  viBcera  of  animals,  and 
eveu  of  mankind,  sacrificially  slaughtered  for  the  pur- 
pose.  It  is  there  said  that  the  king  of  Babybn,  among 
other  modes  of  divination  referred  to  in  the  same  ver8e, 
^looked  opon  the  liver."  The  liver  was  always  con- 
sidered  the  most  important  organ  in  the  ancient  art  of 
Exii8piciumy  or  divination  by  the  entraila.  Pbilostra- 
tas  f<dicitoasly  describes  it  as  **  the  prophesying  tripod 
of  all  divination'^  {Life  o/ApoUonius,  viii,  7,  5).  The 
mles  by  which  the  Greeks  and  Komans  judged  of  it  are 
amply  detailed  in  Adams's  Roman  Aniiguitiet,  p. 261  sq. 
(Lond.  1834),  and  in  Potter's  Archwologia  Gr<Bcay  i,  316 
(Lond.  1775).  Titruvins  suggests  a  plausible  thcory  of 
the  first  rise  of  hepatoscopy,  He  says  the  ancicnts  in- 
spected  the  livers  of  those  animals  which  frequented  the 
plac»  where  they  wished  to  settle,  and  if  they  found 
the  liver,  to  which  they  chiefly  ascribed  the  process  of 
sanguification,  was  injured,  they  concluded  that  the  wa- 
ter  and  noorishment  collected  in  such  localities  were 
onwholesome  (i,  4).  But  divination  is  coeval  and  co- 
exten£ive  with  a  belief  in  tbe  divlnity.  Cicero  ascribes 
divination  by  this  and  other  means  to  what  he  calls 
**  the  heroic  ages,"  by  which  term  we  know  be  means  a 
period  antecedent  to  all  historical  documents  (De  Dwp- 
natione),  Prometheus,  in  the  play  of  that  title  (i,  474 
8q.),  layn  claim  to  having  taught  mankind  the  different 
kinds  of  divination,  and  that  ofear/urpicy  among  the  rest; 
and  Prometheus,  according  to  Servius  (ad  Virg,  EcL  vi, 
42),  instructed  the  Assyrians ;  and  we  know  from  sacred 
record  that  As^rria  was  one  of  the  countries  first  peo- 
pled.  It  is  further  important  to  remark  that  the  first 
recorded  instance  of  divination  is  that  of  the  teraphim 
of  Laban,  a  native  of  Padan-Aram,  a  district  bordering 
on  that  country  (1  Sam.  xix,  13, 16),  but  by  which  tera- 
phim both  the  Sept.  and  Josephus  understood  '*  the  liter 
of  goats"  (i4  n/.  vi,  1 1, 4).  See  Tcraphim.  See  gener- 
ally  Whiston's  Jotepkus,  p.  169,  notę  (Edmb.  1828) ;  Bo- 
chart,  i,  41,  De  Caprarum  Nomin&us ;  Encyclopcedia  Me- 
tńtpołilanoj  s.v.  Divination;  KosenmUUer^s  Sckolia  on 
the  eeveral  passages  referred  to;  Perizonius,  adjElian, 
ii,  31;  Peucer,  De  Prctcipma  DimncUionum  GeneribuSy 
etc  (Wittemberg,  1560).~Kitto.    See  Divination. 

Idverpool  Ziitorgy.    See  Liturot. 

lA^ing  Creatures.  These,  as  presented  in  Ezek. 
i-x,  and  Kev.  iv  sq.,  are  identical  with  tbe  cherubim. 
Besides  the  generał  resemblance  in  form,  position,  and 
acrvice,  we  liave,  Ezek.  x,  20 :  "I  knew  that  they  were 
the  cherubim."  Ezekiel,  being  a  priest,  was  familiar 
with  these  symbolical  forms.  The  Uring  ottes  present 
some  vanations  from  the  cherubim,  but  not  greater  than 
appear  in  the  cherubim  them8elve8.  The  discussion  of 
their  forms  and  probable  uses  bas  already  been  given, 
and  is  not  here  resumed.  SeeCiisRiTB.  They  are  taken 
vp  here  to  give  a  morę  careful  attention  to  their  tymbolr 
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ical  utility.  The  importance  of  these  B3młbols  is  mani-^ 
fest,  1,  in  the  very  minutę  description  of  them ;  2,  in  the 
fact  that  they  do  in  some  way  pervade  the  entire  pe~ 
riod  of  gnce,  from  the  expul8ion  of  Adam  till,  in  the 
apocalyptic  vińon,  we  arrive  at  the  gates  of  the  city, 
having  a  right  to  the  tree  of  life  in  the  midst  of  the  par- 
adise  of  God — such  a  right  as  man  in  innocence  never 
attained.  They  were  placed  first  at  tbe  front  of  the 
garden  of  Eden ;  renewed  in  the  tabemade ;  extended 
in  the  Tempie ;  resumed  in  the  visions  of  Ezekiel;  in« 
coiporated  in  the  book  of  Psalms ;  and  in  the  prospec- 
tive  history  of  Beveiation  they  are  leit  with  us  till  the 
end  of  the  world.  The  seraphim  of  Isaiah  (cb.  vi)  ap» 
pear  in  all  respects  to  be  the  same ;  though  diffeńng  in 
name  and  in  position,  they  perform  the  same  serrice. 
£ven  the  idolatrous  images,  the  teraphim,  were  proba- 
bly  an  unwarranted  and  supentitious  imitation  of  tbe 
figures  at  the  east  of  Eden.  Tnie,  there  aro  peńods 
when  they  are  under  a  clodd,  e.  g.  from  the  Deluge  till 
the  erecting  of  the  tabemade ;  still,  we  dare  not  say 
they  were  extinct,  for  before  tbe  tabemade  was  built  in 
the  wildemess  we  read  of  anotber,  called  the  tabemade 
of  the  oongregation  (£xod.  xxxiii,  7-11).  There  is 
much  mystery  about  them,  and  many  mistakes  oocur 
among  expositor8  in  relation  to  them.  1.  They  are  not 
angels,  nor  do  they  represent  the  peculiar  ministry  of 
angels.  (a)  The  Scriptuies  know  no  such  orders  aa 
angels,  archangels,  cherubim,  and  seraphim ;  the  orders 
of  angelic  nature  are  described  as  thrones,  dominions^ 
principalities,  poweni  (CoL  i,  16).  (5)  Angelic  power 
would  have  been  a  very  inefiectual  agency  for  otfsetting 
the  sword  of  flame,  and  was  not  needed  to  wield  that 
sword  which  tums  on  its  own  axi8.  (c)  The  living 
ones  are  distingnisbed  from  angels  in  Rev.  xv,  7.  (d) 
They  join  the  elders  in  the  new  song,  *'■  Hast  redeemed 
us  to  God  by  thy  bk)od,''  etc  (Rev.  v,  9).  (e)  Angela 
take  but  a  smali  part  in  the  direct  administration  ci 
grace;  they  rather  point  tbe  inquirer,  and  fumish  as- 
sistanoe  to  the  administrator  (Acts  x,  3 ;  Rev.  i,  1 ;  1 
Chroń,  xxi,  18 ;  Acto  xii,  7).  2.  Nothing  vindictive  or 
judicial  bdongs  to  them.  (a)  There  is  no  need  of  such 
power ;  the  sword  and  the  fire  imbody  the  wbole  power 
of  justice.  (b)  We  never  find  them  esrecu^m^  judgment, 
though  they  concur  in  it  when  executed.  (c)  They 
wam  of  danger  from  divine  justice  (Isa.  vi,  3-5).  (<Ó 
They  cali  attention  to  justice  (Rev.  vi,  1,  3,  5, 7).  (e) 
They  deliver  the  commission  to  those  who  execute  it 
(Ezek.  X,  2, 7 ;  Rev.  xv,  7).  (/)  They  join  in  cdebra- 
ting  the  trinmph  over  the  victims  of  judgment  (Rev, 
xix,  4).  Yery  different  is  their  function  in  the  admin- 
istration of  grace ;  there  they  make  application  of  the 
remedy  to  the  very  spot  (Isa.  vi,  6, 7).  3.  They  are  not 
devoid  of  human  syropathy.  (a)  They  have  tbe  face 
of  a  man.  (b)  They  have  the  hands  of  a  man  under 
their  wings  (Ezek.  i,  8).  (c)  When  the  prophet  was 
alarmed  ("  undone"),  one  of  them  brought  bim  instant 
rdief— just  such  rdief  as  he  fdt  in  need  of.  (d)  The 
throne  which  they  bear  bas  a  man  above  upon  it  (Ezek% 
i,  26).  («)  In  Rev.  iv,  6,  we  filnd  them  in  the  midst  of 
tlie  same  throne,  and  round  about  it,  (/)  They  asso- 
date  with  the  elders  in  sympathy  with  the  one  hundred 
and  forty-four  thousand  who  sing  the  new  song  (Rev. 
xiv,  3),  and  with  tbe  Church  in  cdebrating  the  over- 
throw  of  ber  enemies  (Rev.  xix,  4).  They  thus  abound 
in  the  sympathies  of  a  redeemed  humanity. 

(L)  In  generał  terms  they  represent  tnercyi  aa  contra-^ 
distinguished  from  justice.  1»  They  are  distinct  from 
the  sword,  as  already  shown.  If,  in  Ezek.  i,  6,  they 
seem  to  be  evolved  out  of  the  fire,  this  is  no  more  than 
we  have  already  in  the  first  promise,  where  the  death  of 
death  is  our  life;  and  in  Psa.  cxxxvi,  10  są.  2.  They 
were  united  to  the  (X<i9n7pfov,  the  merey-seat  itself. 
3.  They  belouged  to  the  holy  of  holies,  both  the  larger 
figures  of  olivc-tree,  and  the  smaller  of  pure  gold ;  but 
this  chamber  was  a  type  *of  heaven  (Heb.  ix,  24)*  4 
Other  cherabic  emblems  were  wrought  on  the  inner  cur^ 
taina  of  the  tabemade,  and  inner  walla  of  the  Tempie, 
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boŁh  Soloinon*8  and  Ezekiers  (1  Kings  vi,  2^;  Ezek.  xli, 
18-20).  Ali  ismercyinsideofthe  Tempie.  5.  Thelike 
figures  wcre  madę  on  the  washstands  of  Łhe  Tempie,  in- 
terspeised  with  lions  and  oxen  (1  Kings  yii,  29;  'Mions 
and  palm-trees,"  vep.  86 ;  comp.  Eph.  v,  26;  Titus  iii,  5). 
6.  Tbe  firmament  oyer  their  heads,  with  its  throne  and 
man  upon  it  (Ezek.  i,  26, 27,  oombines  £xod.  xxiv,  10 
with  Rev.  i,  15).  7.  The  irU  surroimding  all  thia  glon' 
of  the  Lord  puta  on  the  finish  to  that  institution  where 
mercy  rejoices  against  jadgment  (Ezek.  i,  28). 

(II.)  They  seera  to  represent  mercy  in  its  dispensa- 
iion,  BO  to  apeak — in  iU  instrumentalities,  with  aU  their 
interesting  and  happy  varielies.  While  the  «frorc7= the 
wholc  power  of  justice,  deters  man  from  entering  the 
earthly  paradise ;  drive8  men  away  in  their  wickedness ; 
awakes  against  the  Shepheid;  torments  enemies  in  the 
second  death ;  on  the  contrary,  the  liring  ones  represent 
the  entire  adrainistration  of  mercy  (Ezek.  i,  12 :  "  Whith- 
er  the  spirit  was  to  go,  they  went  j"  ver.  20 :  "  Thither 
was  their  spirit  to  go*').  Whether  an  oi^nized  Church, 
an  open  Bibie,  an  aJtar,  or  a  tempie ;  whether  patńarchs 
or  prophets,  pricsts  or  presbyters;  apostles,  John  the 
Baptist,  or  Christ  himself ;  evangclist8,  pastors,  or  teach- 
ers ;  whether  angelic  messengers,  or  little  children,  be 
the  instrumentalities  in  dispensing  the  grace  of  6od, 
the  qualities  of  cherubim  are,  and  ought  to  be,  the  char- 
acteristics  with  which  they  are  imbued :  the  coaragc 
and  power  of  the  Ilon ;  the  patience  and  perseverance 
of  the  ox ;  the  sublimity,  rapidity,  and  penctration  of 
the  eagle ;  with  the  sympathetic  lovc  and  prudent  fore- 
cast  of  our  own  humanity ;  cach  one  fuli  of  eyes,  within 
and  without  (Eph.  iv,  16).  In  this  view  they  do,  as  it 
were,  bring  God  near  to  men. 

(III.)  The  cherubim,  in  this  dispensation  of  mercy, 
bring  out  prominently  the  idea  of  the  throne  of  (irod — 
the  throne  of  grace  (Ezek.  i,  26:  "  Likeness  of  a  throne"). 
In  Psalm  xcix,  1,  **The  Lord  reigneth"  is  parallel  with 
*^inhabiting  the  cherubim.'*  Both  in  the  tabemacle 
and  Tempie  the  Shekinah  was  between  the  two  cher- 
ubim, which  seemed  to  constitute,  with  the  lid  of  the 
ark,  the  very  throne  itself,  according  to  Exod.  xxv,  22, 
and  Ezek.  xliii,  7.  In  the  versions  of  Ezekiel,  the  cher- 
ubim seem  to  support  the  throne ;  in  Isa.  vi,  2,  and  Rev. 
iv,  6-9,  they  appear  as  attendants.  To  the  English 
reader  the  seraphim  mtght  seem  to  be  above  the  thronef 
but  the  ońginal  places  them  above  the  Tempie,  in  which 
position  they  may  still  be  below  the  throne,  for  the 
skirts  of  his  robę  flow  down  and  fili  the  holy  house. 

(IV.)  The  idea  of  carrying  the  throne,  or  bcaring 
royalty  in  his  throne  from  one  place  to  another,  brings 
us  to  the  acme  of  the  whole  cherubie  system — "łhe 
chariot  ofthe  I^rd^  The  key-note  of  this  is  given  in 
1  Chroń,  xxviii,  18 :  "  Gold  for  the  pattem  of  the  char- 
iot ....  the  cherubim  that  spread  out  their  wings  and 
covered  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord ;"  coroparc 
Psa.  xviii,  10:  "He  rode  upon  a  cherub;"  and  Hab.  iii, 
8, 13, 15.  These  figures  constituted  a  "  moving  throne." 
See  Creature.     (R  H.) 

ŁivingBton,  Gilbert  Robert,  D.D.,  a  (Dntch) 
Reformed  minister,  a  descendant  of  the  celebrated  Rca*. 
John  Livingston  (q.  v.),  was  bom  at  Stamford,  Conn., 
Oct,  8,  1786,  and  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1805. 
He  studied  theology  undcr  Rev.  Dr.  Pcrkins,  of  Great 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Rev.  Dr.  John  Henry  Living8ton 
(q.  V.),  In  181 1  he  became  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  in  Coxsackie,'N.Y.,  where  about  8ix  hundred  per- 
Bons  were  the  fruits  of  his  ministry  of  fifleen  years.  In 
1826  he  removed  to  Philadelphia  as  pastor  of  the  First 
(Dutch)  Reformed  (or  Crown  Street)  Church.  Herę 
again  his  ministry  was  grcatly  blessed,  three  hundred 
and  twenty  persons  being  added  to  the  Church,  and 
over  one  hundred  in  a  single  year.  He  died  March  9, 
1834.  He  was  a  man  of  large  physical  freme,  benevo- 
lent  countenance,  and  amiable  temper.  His  preaching 
was  practical,  and  addressed  móre  to  the  understanding 
and  oonsciencc  ofthe  people  than  to  their  feelings.  His 
— -^-^^^  labors  were  incessant  and  succcssful.    At  one 


period  of  his  life  he  embraced  what  were  genenOy 
known  aa  '*New  Measures,"  but  he  lived  to  absndoo 
them  in  his  later  ministry.  A  single  sermon  and  a 
tract  are  all  that  he  is  known  to  have  published.— 
Sprague,  AvimiJU;  Corwin's  Monaal  Ref,  Church;  Fu- 
neral  Sermon  bv  C.  C.  Cuyler,  D.D.;  Hisłorical  Dit- 
course  by  W.  J.  R.  Taylor,  D.D.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Łiving8ton,  Henry  Gilbert,  son  of  the  preccd- 
ing,  was  bom  at  Coxsackie,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  3, 1821,  graduated 
at  Williams  College  in  1840,  was  principal  of  Clinton 
Academy  (now  Hamilton  College)  for  two  years,  studied 
theology  in  Union  Theological  Seminar^',  N.  Y.,  where 
he  graduated  in  1844,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  bj  tbe 
Presbytery  of  Long  Island  in  the  following  autumn.  He 
became  pastor  of  the  Presby  terian  church  of  Caroiel  N. 
Y.,  iu  1844,  but  removed  in  1849  as  pastor  of  the  Third 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  Philadelphia.  Resigning 
in  1854  on  account  of  feeble  health,  he  retumed  to  Car- 
mel,  and  became  principal  of  the  Raymond  Institnte, 
and  also  supplied  the  vacant  church  of  which  he  was 
formerly  pastor.  He  died  suddenly,  Jan.  25, 1855.  "  No 
doubts,  no  fears,  no  darkness"  beclouded  his  djing 
hours.  Mr.  Living8ton  was  a  man  of  noble  mould,  tali, 
massive,  intellectual,  modest,  amiable,  dignified  in  maiir 
ners,  somewhat  ieserved,  diffident,  and  self-distrustfuL 
His  character  was  finely  balanced.  Tme  manlincM, 
transparent  simplicity,  mond  purity,  generoeity,  and  the 
most  delicate  sensibility,  were  bkndcd  with  deep  piety 
and  beautiful  consistency  of  life,  with  a  holy  ministiy 
and  a  fuli  use  of  all  his  talents.  Ouly  two  of  his  ói»- 
courses  were  published.  See  Memoriał  SermoH  by  W. 
J.  R.  Taylor,  D.D.,  and  Sprague'8  Ann<iU,  voL  ix.  (W. 
J.R.T,) 

Łivingston,  John,  a  notcd  Scottish  FresbTtcnao 
divine,  was  bora  in  1608,  and  w^as  educated  at  Glasgow, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  1621.  He  entered 
the  ministry,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  as  an  able 
prcacher.  A  zealous  Covenanter,  he  opposed  the  epis- 
copal  govemment  of  the  Church  afler  the  RestoratioOf 
and  on  tliis  account  suffered  many  inconveniei»:e& 
Yery  remarkable  in  his  life  was  the  rcsult  which  fol- 
lowed  his  preaching  on  a  special  fast-day  appointed  by 
the  "Kirk  of  Shotts,"  June  21, 1630.  He  was  at  tbis 
time  domestic  chaplain  to  the  countess  of  Wigton. 
Later  he  became  minister  at  Ancram.  He  was  twice 
suspended  from  his  pastorał  office,  but,  his  opposition  to 
the  govemment  continuing,  he  was  banished  the  king- 
dom  in  1663.  He  retired  to  Holland,  and  became  min- 
ister of  a  Scottish  church  at  Rotterdam*  There  he  died 
in  1672.  He  wrote  his  A  uUjhiography  (Glasgow,  1754, 
12mo) ;  also  Lwes  of  emineni  Scottish  Dirinet  (1754, 
8vo).  See  Chambers,  Biog.  Diet.  of  emineni  Seotimen,  s. 
V. ;  A.  Gunn,  Afemoirs  ofJohn  Livingston  (N.  Y.  1*29) ; 
Gorton,  Bioff.  Diet,  voL  ii,  s.  v. 

ŁlYingaton,  John  Henry,  D.D.,  S.T.P.,  tbe 
*'father  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  this  coun- 
try," and  in  many  respects  its  most  celebrated  represent- 
ative,  was  bom  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  May  30, 1746, 
son  of  Henry  Livingston,  and  a  lineal  descendant  in  the 
fourth  generation  from  the  Rev.  John  Living8toii,  of 
Scotland.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1762,  and 
then  studied  law  for  two  years,  when  liis  health  gare 
way  under  his  close  application,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
discontinue  it.  About  this  time  he  was  conveTted,  and 
then  directed  his  attention  to  the  Christian  minin^trr. 
I  By  advice  of  Dr.  Laidlie,  of  New  York,  he  went  to  Eu- 
i  ropę  to  complete  his  theological  studies  at  the  Uiuvei^ 
ty  of  Utrecht,  in  Holland,  where  he  remained  fonr  years, 
and  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  Clasńs  of 
Amsterdam.  Having  received  a  cali  to  become  pastor 
and  second  preacher  in  £nglish  of  the  Church  of  New 
York,  he  passcd  examination  at  the  univer8ity  for  tbe 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  retumed  to  New  York  Sept. 
3,  1770,  and  at  once  began  his  labors  as  pastor  of  the 
C  hurch.  Herc  he  soon  established  his  great  reputation 
aa  a  pulpit  orator  and  as  a  learacd  thcologian ;  but  hia 
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grand  eoclesiastical  achieyement  was  the  settlement  of 
the  old  and  bitter  controyersy  between  the  "  Coetus"  and 
**Conferentie*'  parties  of  the  Keformed  Dutch  Church, 
and  the  conaummation  in  about  two  years  of  the  anion, 
which  has  neyer  sińce  been  broken.  His  pastorał  rehi- 
tion  to  the  Church  in  New  York  continucd  forty  years — 
1770  to  1810 — although  during  the  Reyolutionary  War 
he  was  obliged  to  leaye  the  city,  and  upon  his  return 
in  1783  he  found  himself  the  sole  pastor,  and  so  re- 
mained  for  three  years.  The  next  year  he  was  appoint- 
ed  professor  of  theology,  and  retained  this  ofBce,  with 
his  pastorate,  until  1810,  when  he  remoyed  to  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  at  the  request  of  the  synod,  and  open- 
cd  the  theological  seminary  in  that  city,  occupying,  in 
connection  with  it,  the  presidency  of  Queen8,  now  Kut- 
gezs  College.  These  two  offices  he  held  until  his  death 
in  1825.  It  is  difficult,  in  this  bńef  notice,  eyen  to  sum 
up  the  seryiccs  and  character  of  this  eminent  man. 
Morę  than  four  hundred  souls  were  receiyed  into  the 
Church  on  profession  of  their  faith  during  the  three 
years  of  his  sole  pastorate  afler  the  war.  Nearly  two 
hundred  young  men  were  trained  by  him  for  the  min- 
istry  of  the  Church.  To  him,  morę  than  to  any  other 
raan,  is  due  the  credit  of  the  separate  organization  of 
the  Keformed  (Dutch)  Church  in  this  countr>%  He 
principally  shaped  its  Constitution ;  he  prepared  its  first 
pjalm  and  hymn  book.  His  theological  lectures  sŁill 
form  the  basis  of  didactic  and  polemic  instruction  in  the 
theological  semmary  of  which  he  was  the  founder  and 
father.  The  whole  denomination  is  reaping  to-day  the 
fniits  of  the  sacrifices  which  he  madę  for  it.  His  influ- 
ence in  the  Church  was  like  that  of  Washington  in  the 
nation.  His  grand  and  cloąuent  sermon,  preached  be- 
fore  the  New  York  Missionary  Society  in  1804,  from 
Kev.  xiy,  6,  7,  was  one  of  the  leading  influences  in  that 
reyiyal  of  the  missionary  spirit  which  gave  Samuel  J. 
Mills  and  his  young  friends  to  the  work,  and  which  re- 
sukcd  in  the  sul»equenŁ  organization  of  the  "American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions**  in  1813. 
Seyeral  of  Dr.  Liying8ton's  occasional  productions  were 
poblished  by  himself,  and  a  posthuroous  yolume,  con- 
taintng  a  syUabus  of  his  theological  lectures,  was  issued 
by  the  Rey.  Jesse  Fonda,  one  of  his  pupils.  His  death, 
at  his  lesidence  in  New  Brunswick,  January  19,  1825, 
was  Uke  a  transiation,  without  pain  or  complaint,  **  in 
a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.*'  His  wife, 
Sarah  Liyingston,  whom  he  married  in  October,  1775, 
was  the  daughter  of  Philip  Liyingston,  one  of  the  sign- 
ers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Like  him.  Dr. 
Uringston  was  an  ardcnt  and  fearless  patriot,  and  dur- 
ing all  of  the  lieyolutionary  struggle  he  eamestly  sus- 
tained  the  cause  of  freedom.  In  person  Dr.  Liyingston 
was  tali,  commanding,  dignified,  and  imposing.  His 
features  were  regular  and  handsome.  His  manners 
were  refined  and  studiously  polite.  He  was  the  model 
of  the  Christian  gentleman.  In  his  later  years  his  ap- 
pearance  was  truły  patriarchaL  His  piety  was  all-per- 
yading.  As  a  preacher,  he  possessed  eminent  abilities. 
His  oratoiy  was  peculiar  to  himself,  and  yery  effectiye. 
It  was  fuli  of  action,  yariety,  and  power.  As  a  theo- 
logical teachcr,  he  was  elear,  concise,  leamed,  syste- 
matic,  and  piactical.  His  influence  oyer  his  students 
was  wonderfuL  His  great  aim  was  to  make  them  ex- 
perimental  ministers  of  Christ,  and  they  loyed  and  rey- 
erenced  him  almost  as  an  apostle.  Whateyer  faults  he 
had  were  morę  than  coyered,  to  the  eyes  of  his  friends, 
by  his  majestic  bearing,  his  admirable  character,  his  pi- 
ons  llfe,  and  fruitful  ministry,  and  by  his  senrices  to  the 
CbuTch  of  Christ.  See  Dr.  Gunn's  Z.(/f,  etc,  abridged 
by  Dr.  T.  W.  Chambers ;  also  Sprague,  A  nnalsj  yoL  ix,  an 
admirable  portraiture;  also  several  funeral  discouraes, 
etc    (W.J.R.T.) 

Iiivoilla,  the  largest  of  the  Baltic  proyinces  of 
Rnssia ;  area,  17,801  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  980.784.  The 
Oermans,  who  chiefly  liye  in  the  towns,  number  about 
64,000  inhabitants;  the  remainder  are  mostly  either 
Letts  (a  branch.  of  the  Slayi,  kindred  to  the  Lithuanians) 


or  Esthonians,  who  are  óf  Finnish  descent.  Christian- 
ity  was  first  introduced  at  Kiga  about  1180  by  merchants 
from  Bremen.  The  great  missionary  was  the  Augu»- 
tinian  monk  Meinhard,  who  in  1186  establishcd  the  first 
church  at  WexkUll,  on  the  Duna,  and  in  1191  was  con- 
secrated  bishop  of  Liyonia.  His  successor,  abbot  Ber- 
thold,  of  Loccum,  endeayored  to  accelerate  the  conyer- 
sion  of  the  Liyonians  by  force  of  arms,  and  in  1198  feU 
in  a  yictorious  battle  of  the  Crusaders.  Bishop  Albert, 
of  Apeldem,  in  1202  founded  the  Order  of  the  Knights  of 
the  Sword,  and  gradually  oyercame  the  persistent  oppo- 
sitioń  of  the  Liyonians  to  the  enforcement  of  Christian- 
ity.  Affcer  his  death  (in  1229)  the  see  of  Riga  was  sep- 
arated  from  the  ecdesiastical  prorince  of  Bremen,  and 
in  1246  madc  an  independent  archbishopric  The  union 
of  the  Order  of  the  Sword  with  the  Teutonic  Knight  se- 
cuTcd  the  subjection  and  Christianization  of  Liyonia, 
but  inyolyed  the  bishops  in  long-protracted  confiicts 
with  the  order,  which  hastened  the  dccay  of  the  Church. 
The  army-master,  Walter  of  Plettenberg  (1494-1531), 
adopted  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and  conyertcd 
Liyonia  into  a  secular  duchy  under  Polish  soyereignty. 
The  centrę  of  the  reformatory  moyement  was  in  Kiga, 
where  the  Hussite  Nicolaus  Russ,  of  Kostock,  had,  from 
1511  to  1516,  prepared  the  way  for  a  rcligious  reforma- 
tion. Among  the  first  promoters  of  the  Lutheran  Ref- 
ormation were  Andreas  Knopken,  a  Lutheran  school- 
teacher  from  Treptow,  in  Pomerania,  who  arriyed  in 
Riga  in  1521,  and  Sylvester  Tagetmeier,  from  Hamburg, 
who  arriyed  in  the  foUowing  year.  Both  were  appoint- 
ed  preachers  by  the  town  council,  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances  of  the  archbishop.  In  Wolmar  and  Dorpat, 
Melchior  Hoffmann  labored  so  yiolently  in  behalf  of  the 
Reformation  that  he  created  dissatisfaction  eyen  among 
the  friends  of  the  moyement,  and  had  to  leaye  Liyonia. 
Luther's  epistle  of  congratulation  and  exhortation  (1523) 
to  the  congregations  of  Riga,  Reyel,  and  Dorpat  shows 
that  at  that  time  the  Reformation  had  madę  considera- 
ble  progress.  In  1524,  the  archbishop,  Caspar  Linde,  of 
Riga,  died,  deeply  mortified  at  the  utter  failure  of  his 
zealous  cfforts  for  saying  the  Catholic  Church.  His  suc- 
cessor, John  YII  Blankenfeld,  preyiously  bishop  of  Dor- 
pat and  Reyel,  was  no  longer  recognised  by  the  town 
council  of  Riga  as  soyereign,  and  in  1525  he  was  eyen 
madę  a  prisoner.  Under  the  archbishop  Wilhelm,  mar- 
graye  of  Brandenburg,  who  in  1539  succeeded  Thomas 
Schonnig,  the  Reformation  spread  throughout  Liyonia ; 
the  archbishop  himself  became  fayorable  to  the  new 
doctrine,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Liyonia  had  almost  ceased  to  exist.  Johann 
Briesmann  (1527-31),  who  was  called  from  Konigsberg 
to  Riga,  drew  up  in  1530  the  first  agenda.  The  litui^ 
for  Reyel  appeared  in  1561,  but  had  in  1572  to  yidd  to 
that  of  Courland.  The  Esthonian  catcchism  and  the 
Ijyonian  hymn-book  of  Mathias  Knopken  were  likewise 
published  in  1561.  In  the  same  year  the  army-mastcr 
Ketteler  concluded  a  treaty  with  Poland,  by  yirtue  of 
which  Liyonia  was  placed  under  the  soyereignty  of  Po- 
land ;  it  was  sŁipulated,  howeyer,  that  the  Luthrran 
Church  of  Liyonia  should  not  be  interfered  with.  In 
yiolation  of  this  treaty,  the  Jesuits  at  once  began  their 
agitation  for  the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but 
the  Swedish  rule  again  secured  the  predominance  of 
Protestantism,  and  greatly  strengthened  it  by  establish- 
ing  the  Uniyersity  of  Dorpat.  A  new  liturgy  was  in- 
troduced in  1632,  a  new  agenda-in  1633 ;  at  the  same 
time,  a  Lettish  and  Esthonian  transiation  of  the  Bibie 
was  published.  In  the  18th  century  the  rcligious  life 
of  the  proyince  sufiered  greatly  from  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  preachers,  being  called  from  Germany,  were  una- 
ble  to  prcach  in  the  natiye  languages.  The  spirit iial 
destitution  of  many  country  districts  attracted  the  Mo- 
rayians,  who  continued  their  zealous  labors  eyen  when. 
in  1743,  their  meetings  had  been  fnrbidden.  For  a  lon^ 
time  they  confined  themselvcs  to  the  Lutheran  Church ; 
but  the  large  attendance  at  their  meetings  led  them 
(sLnce  1817)  to  separate  from  the  Lutheran  Church* 
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The  latter  therefore  began,  in  1843,  to  engag«  in  a  vig- 
orous  contesŁ  with  the  Morarians,  iuvoking  Łhe  stipula- 
tions  of  the  peace  of  Nystadt  (1721),  in  which  Sweden 
had  ceded  Livonia  to  Rusaia,  while  the  latter  confinned 
the  pńyileges  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  Ruseian 
govemmenŁ  supported  the  Lutherana  againat  the  Mo- 
raviana,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  began  (1841)  to  make 
gteat  effurts  to  preyail  upon  the  Lettish  peasants  to  join 
the  Greek  Church.  Seyeral  thouaanda  of  Letta  and  Li- 
yonians  succumbed  to  the  pressure  brought  upon  them 
by  the  govemment,  and,  after  having  once  joined  the 
orthodox  Greek  Church,  they  were  forbidden  (aa  many 
80on  deaired)  to  return  to  the  Lutheran  Church.  Ali 
the  children  bom  of  mixed  marriages  (Lutheran  and 
Greek)  must  be  educated  in  the  Greek  religion.  In 
1863,  the  Lutheran  bishop  Walter,  who  rigoroualy  stood 
np  for  the  defence  of  the  righta  of  hia  Church,  had  to 
yield  to  an  intrigue,  and  not  until  1868  waa  the  rigor  of 
the  Russian  gorerament  against  the  Lutheran  Church 
aomewhat  relaxed.  These  confUcta  have  awakened  a 
generał  intereat  in  the  religious  community,  to  which 
the  re-eatabliahrocnt  of  the  Unirersity  of  Dorpat  (1802) 
baa  been  greatly  instrumentaL  The  number  of  Roman 
Catholica  is  about  6000,  that  of  Greek  Catholica  is  eati- 
mated  at  148,000;  the  remainder  are  Lutherans.  (A.  J.S.) 
Zilsard  appears  in  the  Auth.Yer8.  in  but  one  pas- 
sage  (Lev.  xi,  30)  as  the  rendering  of  HKiab,  letaah'; 

but  different  species  of  the  animal  seem  to  be  desig- 
nated  by  seyeral  Hebrew  terms,  yariously  rendered  in 
the  English  translation.  In  the  Eaat  numeroua  yarie- 
ties  of  these  reptiles  are  met  with  in  great  abundance, 
seyeral  of  which  are  regarded  as  yenomous  (Hasseląuiat, 
Trav.  p.  241, 344  sq.)*  Others,  again,  are  used  by  the 
modem  Arabs  for  food  (comp.  also  Arrian,  Mar,  Eryth, 
p.  17,  ed.  Hudson),  whereas  the  Mosaic  law  (Ley.  xi) 
dasses  them  among  undean  animals. 

(1.)  Kobach  (HS,  strength,  Ley.  xi,  80;  Sept«  xafŁai' 
Xfita>v,  Auth.yers.  *'chameleon"),  prób.  the  Lacerta  aUl- 
liOf  an  oliye-brown  lizard,  with  black  and  white  spota, 
and  a  taił  about  a  span  long,  while  the  body  itself  ia 
acarcely  of  thia  length  (Hasseląuist,  Trav.  p.  352 ;  fig- 
urę in  RUppel,  A  tku,  tab.  2).  Bochart  (Jlieroz,  ii,  493 
8q.)  understands  this  term  to  refer  to  the  species  called 
£l-waralf  which  exhibits  ita  great  strength  (hence  its 
name)  in  combat  with  the  crocodile  and  serpenta,  is  dis- 
gnsting  in  appearance,  and  said  to  be  poisonous  (Leon. 
Afric.  Descripł,  Afric,  ix,  53).  But  Michaelis  (SuppL 
2221)  and  RosenmuUer  haye  long  sińce  remarked  that 
the  deriyation  of  the  name  hoach  is  perhapa  from  a  dif- 
ferent root.  According  to  the  Arabie  interpretera,  it  is 
the  kmd  crocodile,  or  a  species  of  it,  perhaps  the  Waran 
dF-hard  or  akink  (^Lacerta  »cincu»\  which  sometimes  at- 
tains  a  length  of  8ix  feet  or  morę.     See  Ch  ameleon. 

(2.)  Letaah'  (nKI3b,perh.  so  called  from  its  kidmg; 
Ley.  xi,  30;  Sept.  ynAa/Joinyc,  Yulg.  gteliio,  Auth.  Yers. 
"lizard"),  perhaps  the  species  called  in  Egypt  Shecha- 
łilj  described  by  Forskal  {Deser.  p.  13)  as  a  delicate  lit- 
tle  animal,  about  a  span  in  length  and  of  the  thickness 
of  the  thumb,  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  houses. 
Bochart  {ł/ieroz,  ii,  497  sq.)  maintains  that  it  is  the  ira- 
ffrat  of  the  Arabs,  a  kind  of  lizard  that  clings  close  to 
the  ground  (hence  his  deriyation  frum  an  Arabie  root, 
aignifying  to  siick  to  the  earth),  to  which  also  the  Sept. 
alludes  (comp.  Oken,  Naturgesch.  III,  ii,  203).  Geddes 
regards  it  as  ideutical  with  the  Lacerta  gecho, 

(3.)  Ciio'met  (IStsh,  80  called  from  lying  dose  to  the 
ground;  Ley.  xi,  30;  Sept  aavpa,  Auth. Yers.  "snail**) 
has  been  supposed  by  Bochart  (ii,  500  sq.)  to  mean  the 
Gaikan,  a  species  of  lizard  that  burrows  in  the  sand  (on 
the  precarious  interpretation  of  the  Talmud).  The  in- 
terpretation  mail  rcsts  on  no  better  foundation.  Both 
the  Arabie  interprcters  understand  the  chameleon,  The 
apecies  intended  is  uncertain.    (See  Fuller,  Misodl,  yi,  9.) 

(4.)  Anakah'  (r»|?3«,  a  shrieki  Ley.  xi,  30;  Sept 
and  Yulg.  threumousef  Attth.Yer&  "ferret")  is  regarded 


by  the  Arab.  Erpen.  as  the  Waralf  oonsidered  by  same  « 
identical  with  the  iMceria  NUotica  (Hassekiuiat,  Trtu, 
p.  361  8q.),  but  which  last  Forskal  {Descripł,  AniwiaL  p. 
13)  calls  Waran  (comp.  Robinson,  ii,  253).  The  Wand 
is  described  by  those  who  haye  personally  aeen  it  (see 
Leo  Afric  Detcr.  ix,  51)  as  haying  a  length  of  three  or 
four  feet,  a  scaly,  yeiy  strong,  grayish-ydlow  skin,  and 
is  regarded  as  poisonous  in  eyery  part  (See  Rosen- 
mUUer,  Aiterth,  lY,  ii,  256  sq. ;  Gesen.  TheMuar.  p.  128.) 

(5.)  TsAB  (n:C,  prób.  from  its  aluggishnt*$ ;  Ley.  xi, 
29 ;  Sept  and  Yulg.  the  erocodHey  Auth.Yers.  **  tortoise") 
is  doubtless  the  species  of  lizard  still  called  by  the  Anbs 
Dhab  (see  Bochart,  Hieroz,  ii,  463  są.),  a  stupid  creatare 
tenanting  rocky  waters.  According  to  Leo  Afric  (ix, 
52),  it  is  about  a  yard  long,  without  poisonous  qualiŁies, 
and  incapable  of  drinking.  They  are  caught  and  eaten 
in  the  desert  Forskal  {Descript.  Animal.  p.  13)  aod 
Hassdąuist  {Trav.  p.d53  8q.)  appear  to  haye  described 
it  under  the  name  ofLaeerta  ^Egyptiaca  (compw  Paalus, 
SammL  ii,  263).  According  to  Burckhardt  (ii,  863  sq.), 
it'has  a  scaly  skin  of  a  yellow  color,  and  sometimes  at- 
tains  a  length  of  eighteen  inches. 

(6.)  Tin8He'meth  (nr^ari,thehard&r«aeA«r;  Sept^ 
Yulgate,  and  Auth.  Yers.  mole;  Ley.  xi,  30;  being  the 
same  Heb.  word  used  in  Ley.  xi,  18 ;  Deut  xiy,  16,  to 
describe  a  bird,  rendered  ^  swan")  is  (according  to  Sa- 
adias)  a  species  of  lizard,  probably  the  Gecho  (Hassel- 
qttist,  Trav.  p.  356  sq.),  a  kind  described  as  haying  a 
round  taił  of  moderate  length,  and  tufled  feet,  Umellated 
lengthwise  on  the  bottom,  said  to  be  peculiar  for  ex- 
uding  poison  from  the  diyisions  of  its  toea,  cagerly  seek- 
ing  spots  imbued  with  salt,  which  it  leayes  infected  with 
a  yirus  that  engenden  leprosy  (see  also  Forskal,  p.  13)l 
Bochart  (ii,  503  sq.)  understands  the  ckamekonj  deriviog 
the  etymology  from  the  ancient  belief  that  this  crea- 
ture  liyed  upon  the  air  (Pliny,  HisL  Aa/,  yiii, 33, 51),  a 
notion  probably  deriyed  from  its  long  endurance  of  hun- 
ger.  (See  Hasseląuist,  Trav.  p.  348  sq. ;  Sonnini,  Trat, 
i,  87 ;  Oken,  Naturgack,  III,  ii,  306  aq. ;  Russel,  Abppo, 
ii,  128  sq.)     See  Chameleon. 

(7.)  Semamith'  (n^^C^ip,  prób.  as  being  hcld  po^ 
ionous;  Proy.  xxx,  28;  Sept  K€i\afiiuTric,yulg.  tfeUio, 
Auth.  Yers.  ''spider")  is  mentioned  as  a  smaU  creatare 
of  actiye  instincts ;  prób.  the  Arabie  »aum,  a  poiaonoos 
lizard  with  leopard-like  spots  (Bochart,  Hieroz.  ii,  1081). 
Comp.  RoaenmUller,  Alłerih.  lY,  ii,  268.    See  Spidkb. 

(8.)  Tankin'  (T^SC)  or  Tanmm'  (O''?^),  othcrwiae 
Tan  Cjn),  seems  occasionally  to  signify  a  huge  land 
serpent  or  saurian.    See  Dragon. 

(9.)  Liyyathan'  Cjn^ll^)  sometimes  standa  for  the 
largest  of  the  lizard  trlbe,  the  crocodile. — ^Winer.    See 

LEyiATHAN. 

Under  the  denomination  of  Uzard  the  modem  sook>- 
gist  places  all  the  oold-blooded  animals  that  haye  the 
conformation  of  serpenta  with  the  addition  of  four  feet 
Thus  yiewed  as  one  great  family,  they  conatitute  the 
Saurians,  Lacertinse,  and  LacertidsD  of  autbora,  embn- 
cing  numeroua  generical  diybions,  which  oommenoe 
with  the  largest,  that  is,  the  crocodile  group,  and  pass 
through  sundry  others,  a  yariety  of  species,  formid^ile, 
disgusting,  or  pleasing  in  appearance — some  eąoally  £re- 
quenting  Uie  land  and  water,  othen  abeolutdy  confioed 
to  the  earth  and  to  the  most  arid  deserts;  and,  thongh 
in  generał  harmless,  there  are  a  few  with  disputed  piop- 
erties,  some  being  hdd  to  poison  or  coriYKie  by  means  of 
the  exudation  of  an  ichor,  and  othera  extolled  as  aphro- 
disiacs,  or  of  medical  use  in  pharmacy ;  but  these  prop- 
erties  in  most,  if  not  in  all,  are  nndetermined  or  illnsoiy. 
One  of  the  hest  known  of  these  is  the  oommon  chame- 
leon {Chamaleo  rulgaris),  See  Chameleon.  When  it 
is  considered  that  the  regions  of  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Egjl^t 
are  oyerrun  with  animals  of  this  family,  there  is  every 
reason  to  expect  allusion  to  morę  than  one  genas  in  the 
Scriptures,  where  so  many  obsenrations  and  similes  are 
deriyed  from  the  natural  objecta  which  were  fiuniliar 
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ttrUo  Vutffaria. 


to  tbe  ruioua  wnUni.  Among  I 
>bove,Bm:h>n  nfen  2X,  Uub  (Lev.  xi,  29),  (o  one  oftbe 
gTOOp  of  Uanilan  pTYaruiiu,  the  Nilotic  lUaid,  Lacer- 
la  Silotica,  Toranw  NUoticat,  ar  Iforon  of  Ihe  Araba. 
Uke  the  othen  ot  Ihia  rucm,  it  iii  poaanKd  of  ■  taił 
double  Ihe  lenglh  or  the  body,  but  U  not  >o  well  known 
in  Pilestine,  wherc  Ibere  is  inily  one  leti  river  (Jordu), 
uid  thftE  noc  Łraunted  hy  thii  Bpecjc*,  It  appeus  that 
the  true  docodile  freqaeiited  tbe  ihorei  and  m>nhe«  of 
thc  cDut  donn  to  a  caiiipuilively  lale  period,  and  there- 


e  had  ■ 


kviathui — a  word  apparently  best 
IM  and  lofty  dictioD  of  the  propbets,  and  clcorly  of 
morę  gcnenl  ńgnilicatioD  tban  the  morę  collnquuil  deA- 
ignation.  Jerume  was  or  thig  opinion;  and  it  ia  tbua 
likelj  Ihat  Uab  wia  applied  to  both,  aa  Waran  is  Doir 
cooiiilered  only  a  rariety  of,  or  a  yaung,  ciocadile. 
Theie  ia  a  ««cond  of  the  Mine  group,  Lactria  łcincuł 
of  UefTeni  ( Yaramii  armarius),  Iftiron  rl-hard,  alao 
mching  to  Bix  fwt  in  length ;  and  a  tbird,  not  as  yet 
cfearly  (lescribed,  wbich  apjieara  to  be  larger  Ihan  either, 
glowing  to  Dinę  feet,  and  cwYPred  with  bri|{bt  cupreoua 
■calea.  Thia  last  pierers  rocky  and  alony  ailuations. 
One  of  Ibe  laat  menlinned  puraues  iu  prey  on  land  with 
a  npid  bounding  aclion,  feeda  on  the  larget  iiucets,  aad 
ii  aaid  lo  attack  gani?  in  ■  body,  aomeliniea  dcatroring 
eren  aheep.  The  Araba,  ia  agrtement  with  the  an- 
cirata,  aasett  tbat  thia  apeciea  will  do  Herce  and  victori- 
oua  baitle  with  aerpenta.  Considerationa  like  thcae  in- 
duce  uB  lo  aseif^  the  Hebren  name  ns,  koath  (a  de«ig- 
natioD  of  łtrength)  lo  the  apociea  of  the  deaert;  atid  if 
Ihe  Nilotic  waran  be  the  Ittibj  theo  the  Arabian  dhabj 
aa  Bruce  aaaerta,  will  be  yortnuu  armuriui,  or  tenran 
tl-iard  of  tbe  preaent  familiai  langua)^,  and  cAardaurt 
Ihe  lancH'  copper-coloreil  apecies  «bove  noticcd.  But  it 
It  from  the  Arabie  authoriliea  ąuoted  by  Bo- 
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irhneumoo  of  Egypt  (J/orpaltt  Phai 
wiih  Ihe  hialory  of  these  aaunana. 

We  omie  neit  lo  the  gioup  of  liiards  morę  properly 
•D  called,  wbich  Hebrew  commentatun  take  tn  be  tbe 
ri^lab,  leiaoh,  a  name  having  aome  allusion  to  poiaon 

30),  whcre  sauriana  alone  appear  to  be  indicated.  If 
tbe  Heb.  imt  were  to  guide  Ihe  deciuon,  Utaah  would 
be  anotber  name  for  the  greko  oi  anatai,  Cor  there  is  but 
ooe  apeciea  which  i^an  be  deemed  venomouB;  and  with 
Tegard  to  the  quality  ofadhcaiTenean.  tbough  the  j^Hitoa 
poMoa  it  toost,  numennu  mmmon  lizaida  run  up  and 
down  perpendicnlar  walls  with  great  faciUty.  We 
thcreCore  take  :3^'^n,  chomtt,  or  the  aand  lizani  of  Bo- 
chan,  lo  be  the  irue  liurd,  aeTeral  (probably  many) 
VecMS  enating  in  mjriads  on  the  rocka  iu  sandy  place*. 


and  in  ruina  in  eyery  part  of  FalesUne  and  the 
adjacent  countriea.     Tbere  is  one  specics  partio- 
ularly  abundant  and  smali,  well  knowti  in  Anhia 
bj  the  name  of£arci6uwK.    We  now  come  lothe 
SUtliona,  wbich  have  been  confounded  with  tho 
iiaxions  •/tctot  and  othera  fram  the  time  of  AI- 
drorandua,  and  tbence  haye  been  a  source  of  in- 
eztricable  trouble  lo  oommenlaCoia.     Thcy  ore 
beat  knowD  by  the  bundlca  of  statlikc  apines  on 
the  body.     Among  theae  Lactria  ilrllio,  StrUio 
Orinlalu,  Ihe  t^aKiiiiKoi  uf  the  Grecka,  and 
Aaniun  of  tbe  Araba,  ia  abundant  in  the  Easl,and 
a  gieal  frequenter  of  niiiious  walls.    The  geniu 
Uromatlw:  offers  Sirllio  rpinipti  of  Daudin  or  Ur- 
ijnnipa,  twa  or  tbree  feet  Inng,  of  a  Gne  green, 
and  isthe  apecics  which  iabclicvedlD  ttiike  with 
the  taił ;  henee  formerly  denominaled  Ca«da  crr- 
bera.     It  is  frequenl  in  the  deserta  around  Egypt, 
and  is  probably  theCunrilDf  Ihe  Arabs.    Anothet 
aubgenua,  named  Trapetat  by  Cuvier,  is  eicmpli- 
Sed  in  the  Tr.  ^:gypliamt  of  Geoff.,  with  a  api- 
Dous  Bwelled  body,  but  rcmsrkable  for  thc  faculty 
numerated    ofchaiigingcolormorerapidlythontbechameleon.  Next 
ne  plaee  the  Geckotiani,  among  which  comea  npSK,  onii- 
J:(iA,  in  OUT  ycrsionadenominated^rref,  but  which  is  with 
morę  propriely  traiurferred  to  the  ncńsy  and  Yenomoos 
□6N-fairaof  ihe  Araba.    There  iaDoreason  foradmitting 
the  verb  p3C,  onoi,  (o  jroon,  (octy  onf,  as  radical  fot  the 
name  of  the  ferret,  an  onimal  toully  uncoimected  with 
the  preceding  and  succecding  apeciea  in  Lcv.  xi,?9,  SO, 
and  originally  found,  so  fat  as  we  know,  only  in  Wat- 
em Africa,  and  theuce  conveyed  lo  Spain,  prowling 
noiselcsaly,  and  beaten  to  death  witbout  a  groan,  tbough 
capable  ofa  feeble,  short  acream  when  at  play,  or  when 
audtlenly  wounded.     Taking  the  interpretaiion  "  to  ery 
out,"  BO  litlle  applicable  to  fetreta,  in  oonjunclion  with 
the  whole  verse,  we  find  tbe  gecku,  like  iH.  the  apeciea 
of  this  group  of  liiards,  remarkallc  for  the  loud  grating 
noise  which  it  is  apt  tu  uttet  in  the  roofa  and  woUa  of 
houses  al]  the  nigbt  through ;  one,  indced,  ia  sufficient 
lo  dispel  the  aleep  of  a  whole  family.     Tbe  parlicular 
apeciea  moat  pnjbably  meant  is  the  Laetria  geeko  of 
Ilaaseląuist,  the  Crcfofoiufiu  of  Geoffroy,  disiinguiahed 
by  having  the  solea  of  Ihe  feet  dilated  and  atriated  like 
open  fana,  from  which  a  poiaoaous  jchor  ia  aaid  to  es- 
ude,  inflaming  the  human  skin,  and  infecling  food  Ihat 
may  hare  been  trud  upon  by  the  onimal.    S^  Fkiihet. 
Uenee  the  Arabie  name  of  aiu.^rj,or"lather  of  lepn>- 
ay,"atCairD.    The  species  eitenda  nortbwardsin  Syria, 
bul  it  may  be  doubteil  wbcttaer  the  Geeko /aiciailarii,  or 
larenlula  of  South-eastem  Europę,  be  not  also  an  inhabi- 
tant  of  Paleatiue  i  and  io  that  caae  the  r^^CO,  tema- 
milh  of  Oocbait,  would  find  an  appiopriate  location.    To 
these  we  add  the  Chamtitau  proper ;  and  tben  foliowa 
tho  ,Scincui  (in  antjąuity  the  name  of  laronu*  areno- 
riui),  among  wbicb  Liieerla  KiRCUi,  Linn.,  or  Semcnt 
afficimaiu,  ia  tbe  El-adda  of  the  Arabs,  figured  by  Bruce, 
and  well  known  in  the  old  pharmacy  of  Europę.     S. 
Cj/priui,  or  Lactria  Cyprait  temcoida,  a  lorge  greenisb 
apeciea,  marked  with  a  pole  linę  on  each  Hank,  occura 
also;  and  a  thiid,  Semeni  rarirgattu  or  ociilalia,  often 
noticed  on  account  of  ila  round  black  apota,  each  marked 
with  a  pale  streak,  and  commonly  baving  likewise  tl 
Btripe  on  each  flank,  ofa  pale  color.     Of  the  ipeciesof 
•'ieji',  that  ia,  ririparous  serpent-lizards,  having  tbe  body 
of  anakea,  with  four  weak  limba,  a  apeciea  with  onlj 
three  loea  on  each  font,  tbe  tjtctrla  chalcida  of  Liniii, 
appeara  to  extend  In  Syria.— Kitto.    See  furthet  delaila 
in  the  Ptmn)  Cyehpadia,  a.  v.  Vnranid»,-  Wood,  BUile 
^mmaii,p.634»q. 

From  thia  exan>ination.  it  appeara  probable  Ibat  the 
generic  name  tor  the  liiard  among  tbe  Hebtews  (being 
tbe  only  one  tbus  rcndered  in  the  Auth.Yeraion)  is  tbe 
nxU3,  Ulaali,  wbich,  although  an  nnclean  animal,  docB 
not  uaoaUy  designate  a  poisoDotu  ipedea.    Among  the 
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Tirioiu  kinda  willi  irhtch  the  Eul  a,hoanói,the  Lacerla 
ittBio,  or  >uny  lizord,  may  be  ulecud  as  iirubalily  if- 
fonling  the  beat  t)-pe  of  the  acriplural  uims,  or  al  least 
ofblaai  in  geneńl,  u  itia  the  most  cominon  iii  EgypC 
and  Faleatiae.  It  is  coygthI  wkh  tub«rc1ea,  anil  is  uf  a 
Rray  color.  It  liyes  in  tbe  hotea  of  walb,  aiul  uiidcr 
twnea,  and  coYera  ilsclf  with  dirt.     Bclon  sLatea  Ihal  it 
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betwecn  ihe  stcneeof  olrlwaU^ifeediiigon  Hin  amlolh- 
a  ninged  iiuwcla.  Thia  may  be  (hc  ap«(riea  in(«nd«l 
by  Bruce  wh«n  be  saya,  '■  The  iiumber  I  uw  dug  day,  in 
the  great  court  oT  [he  Tempie  oT  tbe  Sun  at  liaalbek, 
amounted  to  many  thoiiunds;  the  grounil,  the  walili, 
the  Stones  of  the  riuned  buildiiiKs,  were  eov«red  wilh 
them;  and  the  variou9  colure  oT  whicb  they  connsted 
mads  a  very  extriordinar}-  appeaiance,  gtittcriii);  iinder 
the  Hun^  in  which  they  lay  ałeeping  aiid  baakuig.*'  Lord 
Lindtay  alw  dcacnbea  the  mina  it  Jcrash  (Ibe  ancUnl 
Gerasa)  aa  "absalulely  alive  with  lizania."  Kcar  Suei, 
he  ipcalts  of  "  ■  apeciei  of  giay  lliard ;"  and  on  the  aa- 
cent  lonards  Mount  Sinai, ''  hunJreds  of  linie  lizards  of 
the  cotoT  of  the  saiul,  and  called  by  the  nalirea  uira- 
bandi,yien  darting  abouL"  In  the  Syrian  dcscn, Ma- 
jor Skinner  Bays"The  ground  is  leemingnith  liiarla; 
tbe  Bun  Kemii  to  draw  them  from  the  earth,  for  sinie- 
timca,  when  I  havc  tiied  my  eye  upon  one  spot,  1  have 
fancied  Chat  the  sands  were  gelling  inia  life,  »  many 
of  thcac  creaturea  at  once  crept  frum  thcir  holea."  Wil- 
kinaon  aay«,"In  Egyptjofche  lizaid  [ribe,  nona  but  the 
crocodile  acema  lo  have  been  aacred.  Tbuae  which  oc- 
cur  ia  the  hieroglyphica  are  nnt  emblcmatical  of  tbe 
goda,  noi  cannfcled  with  rcligion."     Sce  ^nail. 

Iilzal,  (ieoRd,  a  Getnian  theolngian.  waa  bom  at 
Ulm,  in  WUrtembng,  Nuv.  23,  lti94:  attended  auccea- 
rively  Ibe  uniyerutiea  of  Strasburg,  Leipic,  Jena,  Halle. 
Wittenberg.  Altdorf,  and  TlIbiiigen.BLidin  1735  beeome 
viciu  at  Weidenatelten,  and  aoon  after  pastor  at  Steinen 
Kircb;  but  in  173C,on  accnunt  offalse  chatgca  agunal 
bił  cbaracter,  be  lost  bia  situation.  In  1737  hc  was  ap- 
płrinted  aubreclor  at  the  Cymnnsium  of  Ulm,  altenranls 
iospeclororthe  alumni  and  imperial  poet  laureatc.  The 
PrusHia  Koyal  tiociety  of  Duisburg,  and  the  (iennan 
Suciety  of  Jena.  elccled  him  a  member  of  their  reapecl- 
ive  bodie^  He  died  Mar.2:i,  1701.  His  life  waa  spenc 
in  tbe  iDYestigation  of  science,  and  in  the  cauae  oł  rc- 
ligion  and  education,  While  at  tbe  uiiiversitic8  he  es- 
plored  Dumeraua  antique  lihrariea,  and  tbe  reaulta  hc 
gave  tu  the  public  in  murc  Ihan  twenly  Yulumea.  As  ■ 
tbeulugian  lizel  wna  faitliful  co  bis  Cburch,  and  con- 
fionted  and  challenged  Komaniam.  For  a  list  uf  hia 
worka,  MC  During,  UtUhrle  Tieal.  DtulieiL  vol.  ii,  a.  v. 

Łlorente,  Dos  Juak  Antokio,  tbe  notrd  auihor 
of  a  biatoty  of  ibc  inguiiilion,  etc.,  nas  bnrr 
dcl  Soto,  near  Calahorra,  Spain,  Marcb  Sfl,  liMi.  He 
itudicd  at  Tarascune  with  great  auecess,  and  receivert 
tbe  loiuure  wben  but  Tourłcea  yean  of  age.    In  1779 


he  was  ortlained  prieBt,ana  took  hia  dcgTM  in  canon  law. 
At  this  timc  the  liberał  ideaa  preniling  in  France  weie 
beginniug  to  make  their  way  inlo  Spain,  and  Uarmie 
bccame  intereslcd  iu  them.'  In  ITMl  he  waa  nained 
advacate  of  the  Council  of  Castilc,  and  in  tbe  year  fiA- 
lowingwaa  roade  generał  vic»r  of  the  biahopiic  of  Cala- 
horra. While  in  thia  poaition  be  appeara  lo  luve  «»- 
neeted  hiniself  with  the  Frccmasons,  and,  allhnU);h  thia 
rumor  aeems  to  harc  been  gencraliy  credited,  be  was 
ncverihcl«ia  appointed  commiaaary  of  the  Inqui9ilion  in 
1785.  and  genernl  secralary  in  1789.  After  the  down- 
fall  of  Ibe  grand  inłjuiutur  he  attached  himadf  to  Ib« 
Liberał  minister  Jovellano(i,  who  contemplalcd  a  relig- 
ious  and  political  regeneralion  of  Spain.  The  minister 
fell,  and  UorenU  was  involved  in  his  fali,  Ihc  mon 
siircly  aa  he  openly  cipresBcd  bil  sj-mpaihy  fur  him. 
SuBj>eeled  bv  hia  auperiors.  he  waa  doscly  watched.  He 
was  subjectcd  lo  iiinumcrable  pelty  annoyances,  hia  let- 
ters  were  opcned,  and,  wilbout  any  reaaun  heing  giren 
for  the  meaaure,  waa  deposed  from  his  situati»n,  and 
impiisoncd  in  a  convent  for  one  moiitb.  In  1605  be 
was  again  rcceived  into  favni  aa  tbe  reward  uf  a  liler- 
ary  serrice  of  a  veiy  questioiiable  cbaracter  whicb  he 
rendered  to  tbe  minister  Godoy.  The  latter  purpoaed 
Bbolisbing  the  ancient  pririkges  of  the  Baaque  1*101'- 
incea,  and  carT}'ing  out  in  Spain  ■  tborough  system  of 
centralization ;  to  accomplbh  tbis,  be  deemcdit  advBn- 
tagcoua  to  prepare  the  way  by  meana  of  a  biatorical  ea- 
aay, disprołing  the  ancient  Uberties  of  those  provineea. 
The  miHsion  tras  given  to  Lłurenie,  wbo  wrute  A'"- 
Itfwt  hitloricai  mbit  Lii  Im  pronnnat  Bairotigaiat 
(Madrid,  IBOti-B.  3  vols.  dyol,  a  work  not  in  any  way  re- 
markable  fur  histurical  Iruibfulnear.  Uorenie  was  nuw 
again  favored  with  aeveral  bigh  officea.  II  ia  lendency 
lowarda  Ihe  Freuch  ideas,  centralization  among  othen, 
led  him  pcihaps  to  accept  ofiers  which  ho  nuuld  otbet- 
wiae  have  rejecCed.  Upon  tbe  intrusion  of  the  Frencb 
(1807),  Lliirenie  fuund  himaelf  placed  between  tbe  na- 
lional  govemment  which  opposcd  all  progress,  and  tbat 
of  a  foreign  savereiun  which  oOered  botb  political  and 
religious  libeny.  IJnable  lo  serre  at  once  the  cause  of 
the  bereditaiy  monarcb  and  tbat  of  progreaa,  I.lorcnte 
and  the  Joaephinoa  chose  tho  bttcr;  but  Ibe  accuaatioa 
prcferred  against  them  of  having  sold  themselves  lo 
France  (Ilefele,  in  Welzer  und  Welte,  K%rehn>-I.mi<m, 
ri,  bbl  sq.)  ia  unaupported  by  proof,  and  unlikcly ;  thty 
aimply  cbnae  a  foreign  maaler  rather  Ihan  religious  and 
political  alayery.  In  1809  the  Spaniab  lnqui«tioD  waa 
aboliebed  in  Spain,  and  Lloiente  waa  commissioned  tu 
aeaicb  ila  tccords  for  the  purpoac  of  writing  a  hisloiy 
ofthattribunaL  Ile  had  already,  aa  carly  aa  1789,be- 
gan  lo  coUect  materiala  fot  thia  purpoae,  yet  tno  morę 

compiling  Ihc  roluminous  reconis.  When  the  convcnta 
were  abolished  he  was  givcn  the  dircction  of  Ihe  pro- 
eecdings,  and  Ihc  charge  of  Ihe  BFqueaiered  goods,  as 
abo  the  adminisiration  of  Ihe  national  prapcrtie^  aa 
ungratcful  and  not  very  creditablc  łask,  for  Ihes«  Jtrc^ 
ertics  wcre  tho  tesnlt  of  awiueatralion ;  yet  he  cUimcd 
aflerwards  to  hare  introduccd  many  &vorable  changrs 
in  Iho  admiiii»lrałiun,  such,  for  inslance,  as  Ihat  of 
IcBYing  the  managemcnt  oflhe  propcrty  belonging  lo 
pailiea  put  under  the  han  to  tho  memberaof  thcir  fam- 
ily,  and  Ibe  many  distinguished  persons  of  Spain  to 
wbom  he  appealed  in  corroboration  of  his  assertiim  hate 
never  denied  ita  trulh.  He  waa,  however.  acfui<rd  of 
embcnlcment  to  the  amount  of  11,000,000  reaLs  aod 
loBt  his  pusition ;  but  Ihe  accusation  not  being  aubslan- 
liate<l,he  was  indemniOcd  by  another  silualion.  In  ibe 
mean  time  he  coniinued  to  adTocate  Ihc  cauac  of  Joseph 
Rouapaile  botb  by  his  pen  and  in  public  addreasH.  and 
when  tho  celehratedConstitution  oflhe  CunesofCadii 
was  proclaimed  he  was  one  of  ita  most  zcaloua  oppo- 
I  iieuCs.  When  Joseph  loac  the  Spanish  Ihrone  (lnl4) 
Lkirente  was  obliged  to  quit  the  country  in  baste.  Af- 
Icr  hia  Higbt,  baiiiahmenc  was  pronounccd  againat  him, 
and  bis  prupcrty,  and  hia  library  of  8000  volumca,  aome 
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of  which  were  me  and  costly  mannscripta,  were  aeąncs- 
tered.  After  stopping  a  short  time  in  London,  liorente 
aettled  in  Pańs,  where  he  completed  the  work  of  which 
he  had  published  a  sketcb  in  Spain :  Hiatoire  critigue 
de  rittęuisiiioH  dEspagnc  (4  vola.  8vo).  It  was  wriŁŁen 
in  Spanisb,  but  was  immediately  translatcd  into  Frencb 
by  Alexis  Pellier,  under  Llorente*s  own  supen'ision  (Par. 
1817-18).  Translations  into  most  of  tbe  languages  of 
Europę  were  madę  shortly  afterwards.  One  of  tbe  best 
Eng^lisb  editions  was  publisbed  in  London  in  1826.  (For  I 
a  revicw,  aee  British  CritiCy  i,  119.)  Liorente  was  now  j 
Łhe  outspokeu  enemy  of  tbe  Churcb,  and  be  was  forbid- 
den  to  officiate  as  priest  in  Paris,  and  tbus  deprived  of 
his  regular  means  of  support.  He  nexŁ  attempted  to 
eam  a  Uving  by  teacbing  Spanisb,  but  tbe  University 
of  Paris  forbade  bim  teacbing  in  public,  and  be  became 
altogetber  dependent  on  bis  literary  labors  and  tbe  as- 
sistance  of  his  masonie  brctliren  for  a  support.  To 
what  straita  be  found  bimself  reduced  is  seen  in  tbe 
fact  that  be  translated  Faublas  into  Spanisb.  In  1822 
be  publidbed  bis  Portraits  poliiigues  des  Papes,  wbicb 
still  increased  tbe  animosity  of  tbe  clergy  against  bim, 
and  in  tbis  instance  it  must  be  grauted  tbat  be  reck- 
lessly  proYoked  tbis  enmity  by  accepting  as  undoubted 
fact4  sucb  legeuds  as  tbat  of  tbe  popess  Joanna,  etc, 
while  bis  friends  were  obligcd  to  admit  tbat  tbe  naturę, 
tendencies,  and  even  tbe  tonę  of  tbe  work  were  not  be- 
coming  tbe  cbaracter  of  a  priest,  In  December  of  tbe 
same  year  (1822)  be  reccived  orders  to  lcave  France 
within  tbree  days.  £xi]ed  from  tbe  land  of  bis  adop- 
tion,  he  rctumed  to  that  of  bis  birth,  but  died  sbortly 
after  (Feb.  5, 1823)  at  Madrid,  in  conseąuence  of  tbe 
hardshipa  be  bad  undergone  during  bis  joumey. 

Llorente*8  cbaracter  and  writings  bave  been  tbe  object 

of  as  extravagant  praise  by  some  as  of  extravagant  ccn- 

8ure  by  otbers.     He  lived  in  a  time  of  great  fermenta- 

tioD,and  in  a  country  where  tbe  struggle  betwecn  prog- 

ress  and  couserratism  gave  rise  to  innumerable  par- 

ties:  under  tbese  circumstances  be  remained  true  to 

pn^ress,  and  if  be  did  not  remain  true  also  to  any  of 

tbe  dirers  political  parties,  it  was  because  be  could  not 

maintajn  bis  fidelity  to  botb.     W  hen  writing  the  bis- 

tory  of  tbe  Inquisition,  be  was  yet  a  fervent  Roman 

Catholic;  and  in  attacking  an  institution  wbicb  be  con- 

aidered  and  proved  to  bave  been  morę  political  tban  re- 

ligious,  be  undeservedly  receivcd  tbe  censuro  of  a  largc 

proportion  of  tbe  Koman  Catholic  world;  be  did  not 

mean  to  attack  tbe  Romisb  Cburcb,but,on  tbe  contrary, 

to  rindicate  it  from  tbe  imputation  of  baving  been  sol- 

idly  concemed  in  the  transaction  of  that  fell  tribunaL 

If  in  his  subwąuent  works  he  went  further,  and  attack- 

ed  the  Koman  Catholic  Churcb  itself,  tbe  reason  is  to  be 

found  in  the  pensecutions  be  endured  at  tbe  hands  of 

that  Churcb.    Liorente  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  bis- 

torian;  neitbcr  bis  literary  talents,  nor  bis  bistorical 

knowledge,  nor  tbe  gift  of  correctly  combining  and  con- 

necting  events,  gaye  bim  any  title  to  tbat  appellation. 

His  greatest  production,  tbe  Critical  IJisiory  ofthe  Iti' 

quidtion,  sucb  Protestant  bistorians  as  Prescott  and 

Kanke  judge  to  be  of  but  bttle  value,  because  of  its  par- 

tisan  cbaracter,  and  tbe  exaggerations  in  w^hicb  it 

abounds,  and,  as  tbe  readers  of  tbis  Cyclopanlia  must 

have  noticed,  in  tbe  article  Inquisition  (see  especially 

p.  603,  coL  1),  be  bas  rarely  been  ąuoted.     His  only 

credit  in  the  work  is  tbat  hc  brought  togetber  much 

materiał  before  iiiaccessible.    We  migbt  say  Liorente 

was  a  good  and  diligent  compiler,  but  too  ardent  a  par- 

tiaan  to  be  aught  of  a  bistorian.    See  bis  autobiography 

eotitled  Notitia  bio^rajlca  o  Memorias  para  la  Historia 

de  su  Vida  (1818) ;  Mahulj  Notice  hiographique  sur  Don 

J.UMoretUe  (18'23);  Prescott,  IJist,  of  Ferdinand  and 

Itabelkiy  i,  pt.  i ;  Rankę,  Jlisł.  ofthe  Papacy^  i,  142, 272 ; 

ii,  21» ;  Monthhj  RerietCy  xci  (1820),  Append. ;  Reoue  En- 

cyciopedigne  (1823).     (J.  H.  W.) 

Lloyd,  Cbarles  Hooker,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Feb.  21 , 1 833.  Kis 
^ly  Ufe  was  spcnt  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  New  York 


City.  In  1856,  bowever,  ptirposing  to  bccome  a  mis- 
sionary  to  tbe  beatben,  be  entercd  New  York  Uniyersi- 
ty ;  later  be  studied  divinity  in  tbe  tbeological  semina- 
ry  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  graduated  in  1862.  He  was 
licensed  and  ordained  as  an  erangelist  by  the  New  York 
Presbytery  April  29, 1862,  and  appomted  (June  21, 1862) 
by  tbe  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions  to  South  Africa.  He  did  not,  bowerer,  do 
much  effectiye  mission  work,  as  be  died  Feb.  10, 1865. 
Mr.  Lloyd,  as  a  preacher,  was  eminently  wise  to  win  sonl& 
He  was  gifted  with  a  strong  paasion  for  musie,  and  wrote 
and  arranged  many  cbants  and  bymns  for  the  African 
conrerts.    See  Wilson,  Pre^  Hist,  A  imanac,  1867,  p.  169. 

Lloyd,  Thomas,  a  noted  Quakcr  preacher,  was 
bom  in  North  Wales  in  1649.  While  a  student  at  Ox- 
ford Uniyersity,  he  visited,  during  a  racation,  bis  brotb- 
er  Charles,  who  bad  been  imprisoned  for  QuakeTifm  at 
Welch-Pool,  and  by  tbe  latter'8  influence  became  bim- 
self a  conrert  to  the  religion  of  tbe  Fricnds.  He  imme- 
diately  lefŁ  Oxford,  sufiered  with  the  Quakers  in  tbcir 
persecutions,  and  became  an  "instructor"on  their  "  First- 
days."  On  account  of  persecution,  reproacb,  and  loss  of 
property  for  his  religion*s  sake,  he  emigrated  to  Penn- 
sylrania  soon  after  the  first  settlement  of  tbat  prorince. 
He  died  July  10,  1694.  As  president  of  the  council, 
and  subseąuently  as  deputy  goyenior  of  Pennsylyania, 
he  exercised  a  most  salutary  influence  upon  the  inter- 
ests  and  progress  of  tbe  colony.  See  Janney'8  Uistory 
ofFriendSy  ii,  cb.  xvii;  iii,  cb. ii. 

Lloyd,  'William,  a  noted  Englisb  prelate,  waa 
bom  in  Berkshire  in  1627,  and  was  educated  at  Ońel 
College,  Oxford.  In  1640  he  remoyed  to  Jesus  College, 
where  he  became  fellow  in  1646.  He  took  deacon's  or- 
ders from  Dr.  Skinner  at  tbe  time  of  Cbarles^s  execution. 
In  1656  be  was  ordained  pńest,  and  acted  as  tutor  of 
John  Backhouse,  son  of  Sir  Wm.Backbouse,  at  Wadham 
College,  Oxford.  In  1660  he  became  master  of  arta  at 
Cambridge,  and  was  also  madę  a  prebendary  of  Rlpon, 
in  Yorkshire.  In  1666  he  was  appointed  king*s  chap- 
lain,  and  in  1667  was  collated  to  a  prebend  of  Salisbur^', 
and  proceeded  doctor  of  diyinity  at  Oxford.  In  1668 
be  was  presented  to  tbe  vicarage  of  St.Mary*s,  in  Read- 
ing, and  also  installed  arcbdeacon  of  Merioneth,  in  tbe 
churcb  of  Bangor,  of  wbicb  be  became  deacon  in  1672, 
besides  being  madę  prebend  in  St.  PauFs  Churcb,  Lon- 
don. In  1674  be  was  madę  residentiary  of  Salisbuiy, 
and  in  1676  promoted  to  tbe  see  of  Exeter,  the  yicarage 
of  St.  MartinVin-the-Fields,  Westminster.  In  1680  he 
was  appointed  bishop  of  St.  Asapb,  was  translated  to 
Lichfield  in  1692,  and  to  Worcester  in  1699-1700.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  tbe  troubles  between  the  Roman- 
ists  and  Protestanta  in  1678.  He  preacbed  tbe  funeral 
sermon  of  Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey,  believed  to  baye 
been  murdered  in  carrying  out  what  is  known  as  tbe 
popisb  plot  for  oyerthrowing  Protestantism  in  England. 
In  1688,  with  6ix  otber  bisbops,  be  signed,  and,  as  spokes- 
man,  presented  to  the  king,  a  memoriał  ngainst  tbe  pub- 
lication  of  bis  declaration  of  indulgence  to  Komanista 
and  Dissenters.  He  was  one  of  tbe  six  bisbops  who, 
togetber  with  arcbbbbop  Saucroft,  composing  the  illus- 
trious  seyen  bisbops,  for  their  refusal  to  publisb  tbe 
king'8  declaration,  were  sbortly  after  imprisoned  by 
James  II  in  tbe  Tower,  and,  after  trial,  acquitted,to  tbe 
great  joy  of  all  England.  He  became  almoner  to  Wil- 
liam III,  and  later  also  to  queen  Annę.  He  died  at 
Hartleburj'  Castle  Aug.  30, 1717.  Lloyd  fumiahed  yal- 
uable  roaterials  to  Bumet*s  Jlistory  of  his  Otcn  TimeSy 
and  wrote  Considerations  totiching  the  true  Way  to  svp~ 
press  Popery  in  this  Kingdomy  etc.  (Lond.  1684, 8vo,  2d 
edit.)  [a  work  wbicb  was  attackcd  by  MacKenzie  (i>e- 
fmce  ofthe  A  ntiguity  ofthe  Royal  Linę  ofScotlandy  etc), 
and  was  defended  by  bishop  Stillingfleet  {Oriffines  Brit.), 
who  reprinted  it,  with  Notes  by  T.  P.  Panton  (Oxford, 
1842,  2  yola.  8yo)]  : — History  ofthe  Goremment  ofthe 
Church  of  Great  Britain  : — A  IHssertation  on  DanieFs 
Secenfy  W'eeks:-r'A  System  ofChronology  (1712) : — Har* 


taoiBf  o/  tht  GatptU,  elc,  etc.  See  Allibone,  Diel.  of 
Brit.  ani  Am.  ^  WAo",  voL  ii,  Łv.i  Stoughlgn, /■>firi. 
Hul.iSatonUiim),  i, 500;  ii, 0,28, HI  eq.,  146;  Slńtk- 
Und,  Lina  afthe  Snai  Bithopi. 

Iioaf  (properly  133,  Hfctar',  ■  drclt,  in  tlio  pliraac 
Dflb  132,  o  roUBif  o/  bread,  L  e.  circulflr  c»ke,  l)«ing 
tlie  form  of  OiienUl  brand,  ar  nther  biacuit,  Extid. 
XXIII,  !S,  Judg.viii,5,  1  Sam.  x,  3j  1  Chron.  xvi,  B; 
randered  "  piece"  or  "  morsel"  of  bread  in  Prov.  vi,  26 ; 
Jer.  xxiTii,  21  -,  1  Sun.  ii,  26 ;  iometiinee  Ńmply  on!), 
fa'cA*m,*nMd;Lev.xsiii,17;  1  Sto. xvii,  17;  Txv,i«; 
1  King*  xiT,  3;  Z  KingB  iv,  43 ;  and  ta  likewiae  the 
Gretli  ^proc,  hrtad,  etipec.  in  tbe  plural,  Matu  xiv,  17, 
19i  xv,84,86i  xvi,  9, 10;  Muli  vi,38,41,  M,  52;  viii, 
6,6,14,19;  Lukę  ix,  13, 16;  xi,  5;  Jubn  vi,  9,  II,  18,26), 
s  raund  cake,  tlie  uausl  forin  ol  braad  among  the  an- 
cicnM.  See  Skew-hheau.  The  bread  ortheJewa  wbb 
eithor  in  amall  )oaves.  or  else  in  broad  and  thieli  cakea, 
aa  ia  che  preaenl  cuslom  in  the  East.  Bnud  was  al- 
ways  broken  inlo  euch  porliom  aa  weie  ret|uired,  and 
(Ustribaled  by  the  muter  af  the  Tamily.    Sea  Bueap. 


_ we  loarełmentioned  inŁ*v.xiiii,lT«re 

called  in  Hebrew  hH^SD  QrtV,  fe'cAci»  (eupAoA',  sig- 
nifyipg  the  act  o!  iraying  or  tnoriiiR  to  and  lYo  before 
Jehiivah,  ■  ceremony  oliservcd  in  the  coniectatioo  of 
offeringB ;  hence  applied  u  ■  nune  to  wiytliing  onw- 
eriiHl  in  this  manner.     See  Offerinc. 

Ło-aiii'ml  (Heb.  TA>-Ammi',  *TJS  \ih,  ml  ny  pto- 

Oii  Anńf  /Jou.Yulg.  lioa  pop\Jia  maa;  in  the  panllel 
passage,  Hos.  ii,  23,  '*:!37~K?,  SepU  nu  X<i^  lum,  Viilg. 
non  popitlo  mm,  Auth.Veis.  "not  my  peoplf"),  ł  sjtu- 
Iwlićal  name  giveD  by  Itie  prophet  Uoaea  at  the  dicine 
inatancc  ta  bis  Bccoud  sod,  in  tokeii  of  Jebovah's  rtjec- 
tion  ai>d  aubaeąuenC  reitoration  of  hia  people,  ailudiiic 
tu  the  Babyluiiian  captit-ity  (Hoi.  i,  9;  ■>,  23;  comp.  ii, 
I).     KC.  cir.  7:25.     See  Hosea. 

Loan  (n^KI^,  ihi»la)i'i  1  Sam.  ii,  30,  ■  pdilkm  er 
reąaest,  as  elHwhera  rendered).  Tbe  law  or  M«a  did 
not  contemplale  any  niaing  of  loans  for  tbe  puipoK  of 
oblaining  capital,  a  condiiion  perhapa  alluded  to  in  the 
parablea  of  the  "  pearl"  and  "  hidden  treasnre"  (Malt. 
xiii,44,4&i  MichaeUmt?onn.(»£(nns/J/o- 
m,  art.  147,  ii,  297,  ediu  Smith).  See  Cov- 
MicKCE.    Such  peraona  ai  banketi  and  nue- 
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The  word  flŁn,  (■AoH(ii',"cakc"  (2  Sam.  ii,  19),  of- 
ten  refers  to  a  cake  of  oblation  (Exod.  xxix,  23 ;  Lev. 
Tiii,26,  Nunib.vi,16;  et«.),  fnim  the  root  t^n,  tAuio/, 
1«  pierce  through,  beoauae  they  were  pricked,  as  amnng 
tho  Arabiana  and  Jen-a  of  the  preaent  day.  We  nlso 
find,  on  the  pointinęa  in  the  munamenta  of  F.gypl.  rep-  . 
la  o(  oflćringa  of  cakca  pricked.    See  Cake.    I 


Neh.  V,  9),  were  unknown  to  the  eariier  aga 
uf  the  Hebrew  comiDonwealth.  Tbe  Hosaie 
lawa  wbiehrelate  Ui  tbe  anbjectoftiraTOwing, 
Icnding,  and  repaying  are  in  Eubatanre  aa  fol- 
iowa; If  an  Israelite  iKcame  poor,  whathe  do 
aired  to  buimw  was  to  be  fieely  lent  to  bim, 

could  be  exacted  fmm  hitu ;  inlcreac  mighl  be 
taken  ofaforcigner,  bnt  not  of  an  laraelitebj 
■nolhcrlBraelil«(Exod.xxii,25:  Deul.x:uii, 
19,20;  Uv.  xxv,  S6-38).     At  tbe  end  of  ev- 

ery  »even  yeara  a  remisMon  of  debla  waa  or- 

walla  orihe  Panhe-  dainod;  cTeiy  nedilot  wa»  lo  remit  what  he 
had  lent :  of  a  fureigner  the  loan  might  be  ex- 
acted,  but  not  of  ■  bnither.  If  an  Itraeliie 
wiahed  to  boirow,  he  waa  noc  to  be  refiued  becaiise  the 
yesrof  remisMou  waa  at  hand  (Deut.  iv.  1-11).  Bedgei 
might  be  Ukcn.but  not  aa  auch  ibe  mili  or  the  upper 
millBtone,  for  that  would  be  to  take  a  mans  life  in  pled^e. 
If  the  pledge  was  [ainient.it  was  to  be  given  baek  before 
sunsel,  »s  being  needful  for  a  covering  at  night,  Tbe 
widon's  gartnent  could  not  be  taken  in  pledge  (Exod. 
xxii,26,27;  Deut.  xxiv, t!,  17).  The  law  thus  strictly 
forbade  any  intereat  to  be  taken  for  a  loan  to  any  poor 
person,  eitherin  the  shape  of  mnney  or  of  produee,  and 
at  llrBt,Ba  tt  seerna,  evcn  in  tbe  case  of  aforeigner;  but 
this  prohibition  waa  aftcrwarda  limiled  to  Hebrews  oidy, 
frum  whom.  of  whBtever  rank,  not  oniy  was  i»  usury 
on  any  pretcnte  lo  be  esacted,  but  relief  to  tbe  poor  hy 
way  cif  loan  waa  cnjoined,  and  excusea  for  erading  tbis 
duły  were  forhidden  (ExDd.  xxii,  25;  Uv.  xxv,  35,37; 
Dent.  xr,  3,  7-10;  xxiii,  19,  20),  The  inslances  of  ej- 
tonionate  eonduct  mentioned  with  diaapprohation  in 
the  book  of  Job  probably  represent  ■  stałe  of  tbini^  pR. 
yIous  lo  ihe  law,  and  such  aa  tbe  Uw  was  inuihlrd  lo 
remedy  (J(4>  xsii,  6;  xxiv,  3,  7).  As  commerce  ia- 
ereaaed.  the  practice  of  usur;-,  and  so  aLw  of  suretyship. 
grew  up,  but  the  exaclionof  it  from  «  Hebrew  ippean 
to  hace  been  regarded  to  a  lale  peiicd  as  discrHlitaUe 
(ProT.yi,  I,  ł;  xi,  li;  xrii,lH;  xx,  16;  xxii,  26;  Psa. 
xv,5;  xxvii, 13;  Jei.xr,IO;  Eiek.ivUi,  13;  xxii,m 
Syslematic  bieaeh  of  the  law  m  Ihia  reśpecC  was  oor- 
recled  by  Kehemiah  alYer  the  reuun  from  captivity 
(Neh.v,l,13;  see  Michaelis,  iMd  arta.148,131).  In 
Uter  times  the  practiee  of  borrowing  money  appean 
to  have  preyailed  without  limitation  of  raoe,  aiid  ta 
have  been  carried  on  npon  aysienuuic  principlee,  Ibongh 
llie  original  q>iri(  of  tbe  law  waa  approved  by  uui  \Mi 
yHlat.  V,  42;  xxv,  27;  Lukę  ri.  35;  xix,  23).  The 
money-changere  (rip/ioTiorai  and  «oWt'/i<f7 ni),  "i" 
*"  '  ~  '  lobles  in  tbe  Tempie,  were  uadeia  wbeat 
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profite  anwe  cbiefljr  from  the  excbange  of  money  with 
tbose  who  came  to  pay  their  annual  half  shekel  (Pol- 
luXf  iii,  84 ;  vii,  170 ;  Schleusner,  Lear.  A^.  7\  s.  v. ;  Light- 
f(x>t,  Hor.  Hebr.  sŁ  Matt  xxi,  12).     The  documents  re- 
laŁiii{?  to  loans  of  money  appear  to  have  been  deposited 
in  pablic  offices  in  Jemsalem  (Josephus,  War^  ii,  17,  6). 
In  making  loans  no  prohibition  is  pronoonced  in  the 
law  against  taking  a  pledge  of  the  borrower,  but  certain 
limitations  are  prescribed  in  favor  of  the  poor.     1.  The 
out«r  gannent,  which  formed  the  poor  man'8  principal 
ooyenng  by  night  aa  well  as  b}*^  day,  if  taken  in  pledge, 
was  to  be  retumed  before  sunaet.     A  bedstead,  how- 
ever,  might  be  taken  (£xod.  xxii,  26,  27  j  Deut  xxiv, 
12, 13;  Gomp.  Job  xxii,  6;  I*rov.  xxii,  27  \  Shaw,  Trav, 
p.  224;  Borckhardt,  Nottś  on  Bed,  i,  47,  231 ;  Niebuhr, 
Jkscr,  de  tAr,  p.  56;  Lane,  Mod,  Eg.  i,  57,  58;  Gesen. 
Thttawr.  p.  403 ;  Michaelia,  Lawg  ofAIoHt,  arts.  143  and 
150).    2.  The  prohibition  was  absolute  in  the  case  of 
(a)  the  widow^s  garment  (Deut.  xxiv,  17),  and  (6)  a 
millstone  of  either  kind  (Deut.  xxiv,  6).     Michaelis 
(art.  150,  ii,  321)  supposes  aiso  aU  indispensable  animals 
and  uteosils  of  agriculture;  see  also  Hubna,  Maaser 
Skeidy  i.    3.  A  creditor  was  forbiddcn  to  enter  a  house 
to  reclaim  a  pledge,  but  was  to  stand  outside  tiU  the 
borrower  should  come  forth  to  return  it  (Deut  xxiv,  10, 
11).    4.  The  ońginal  Koman  law  of  debt  permitted  the 
debtor  to  be  enslayed  by  his  creditor  until  the  debt  was 
discharged  (Łivy,  ii,  23 ;  Appian,  ItaL  p.  40) ;  and  he 
night  even  be  put  to  death  by  him,  though  this  ex- 
tremity  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  practiced 
(Gcll.  XX,  1,  45,  52;  Smith,  Did,  of  Clau.  ArUią.  s.  v. 
Booonim  Cessio,  Nexum).     In  Athens  also  the  creditor 
bad  a  daim  to  the  person  of  the  debtcnr  (Plutarch,  Vit. 
HoL  15).    The  Jewi»b  law,  as  it  did  not  forbid  tem- 
porary  bondage  in  the  case  of  debtors,  yet  forbade  a 
Hebrew  debtor  to  be  detained  as  a  bondsman  longer 
than  the  seyeiitb  year,  or  at  furthest  the  year  or  jubilee 
(Exod.  xxi,  2;  Lev.  xxv,  39,  42;  Deut  xv,  9),     If  a 
Hebrew  was  sold  in  this  way  to  a  forcign  sojoumer,  he 
might  be  redeenoed  at  a  valuation  at  aiiy  timc  preyious 
to  the  jubilee  year,  and  in  that  year  was,  under  any  cir- 
cumstancesy  to  be  released.     Foreign  sojourncrs,  how- 
evcr,  were  not  entitlcd  to  release  at  that  time  (Lev. 
xxv,  44,  46,  47,  54;  2  Kings  iv,  2;  Isa,  1,  1 ;  lii,  3). 
Land  sold  on  account  of  debt  was  redeemable  either  by 
the  sellcr  himself,  or  by  a  kinsman  in  case  of  hid  inabil- 
ity  to  rcpurchase.     Uouses  in  walled  towns,  except 
8uch  as  belonged  to  Levite8,  if  not  redeemed  within  one 
year  after  sale,  were  alienated  forever.    Michaelis  doubts 
whetfaer  all  debt  was  extinguishcd  by  the  jubilee;  but 
Jusephus^s  account  is  very  precise  (^-1  nt.  iii,  12,  3 ;  comp. 
Lev,  xxv,  23, 34 ;  Ruth  iv,  4, 10 ;  see  Michaelis,  §  158,  ii, 
'^).    In  later  times  the  sabbatical  or  jubilee  release 
VŁs  superseded  by  a  law,  probably  introduced  by  the 
Komans,  by  which  the  debtor  was  liable  to  be  detained 
in  pńsoti  until  the  fuli  discharge  of  his  debt  (Matt.  v, 
26).    Michaelis  thinks  this  doubtful.     The  case  imag- 
iocd  in  the  parable  of  the  unmerciful  8ervant  belongs 
rat  ber  to  despotic  Oriental  than  Jewish  manners  (Matt. 
xviii,  34,  Michaelis,  Uńd.  art.  149;  Trench,  Parables,  p. 
141).    Subseąuent  Jewish  opinions  on  loans  and  usury 
nuy  be  seen  in  the  Mishna,  Baba  MezkJtj  c.  iii,  x.    See 
JuniLKE. 

lliese  laws  relating  to  loans  may  wear  a  strange  and 
ft>inewhat  unreasonable  aspect  to  the  merę  modem  read- 
cr,  and  cannot  be  understood,  either  in  their  bearing  or 
thfir  sanctioiia,  unless  considered  from  the  Biblical  point 
of  view.  The  land  of  Canaan  (as  the  entire  world)  be- 
longed to  ita  Creator,  but  was  given  of  God  to  the  de- 
icendanta  of  Abraham  under  certain  conditions,  of  which 
this  Uberality  to  the  needy  was  one.  The  power  of 
getting  loana,  tberefore,  was  a  part  of  the  poor  man's 
inheritanoe.  It  was  a  lien  on  the  land  (the  source  of 
•Uproperty  with  agricultural  people),  which  was  as  vaHd 
>s  the  tenure  of  any  given  portion  by  the  tnbe  or  fam- 
ily  to  wbose  lot  it  had  fallen.  This  is  the  light  in 
Which  the  Moiaic  polity  representa  the  mattei,  and  in 


this  light,  80  long  as  that  polity  retained  its  force,  wonld 
it,  as  a  matter  of  ooone,  be  regarded  by  the  owners  of 
property.    Thus  the  execution  of  this  particular  law 
was  secured  by  the  entire  force  with  which  the  consti- 
tution  itself  was  recommended  and  sustained.     But  as 
human  selfishness  might  in  time  endanger  this  particu- 
lar set  of  laws,  so  Moses  applied  special  support  to  the 
possibly  weak  part.     Hence  the  emphasis  with  which 
he  enjoins  the  duty  of  lending  to  the  needy.     Of  this 
emphasis  the  real  essence  is  the  sanction  supplied  by 
that  special  providence  which  lay  at  the  very  basis  of 
the  Mosaic  commonwealth,  so  that  lending  to  the  de»- 
titute  came  to  be  enforced  with  all  the  power  derivable 
from  the  express  will  of  God.    Nor  are  there  wanting 
argumenta  suflicient  to  yindicate  these  enactments  in 
the  light  of  sound  political  economy,  at  least  in  the  case 
of  the  Jewish  people.    Had  the  Hebrews  enjoyed  a  free 
intercourse  with  other  nations,  the  permisuon  to  take 
usury  of  foreigners  might  have  had  the  effect  of  im- 
poYerishing  Palestine  by  aifording  a  strong  inducement 
for  employing  capital  abroad ;  but,  under  the  actual  re- 
strictions  of  the  Blosaic  law,  this  cvii  was  impossible. 
Some  not  inconsiderable  advantages  must  havc  ensued 
from  the  ob8ervance  of  these  laws.     The  entire  aliena- 
tion  and  loss  of  the  lent  property  were  prevcnted  by 
that  peculiar  institution  which  restored  to  every  man 
his  property  at  the  great  year  of  release.     In  the  in- 
terval  between  the  jubilees  the  system  under  considera- 
tion  wonld  tend  to  prevent  those  inequalities  of  social 
condition  which  always  arise  rapidly,  and  which  have 
not  seldom  brought  disaster  and  ruin  on  states.     The 
affluent  were  required  to  part  with  a  portion  of  their 
affluence  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  needy,  without  ex- 
acting  that  rccompense  which  would  only  make  the  rich 
morę  wealthy  and  the  poor  morę  needy,  thus  superin- 
ducing  a  state  of  things  scarcely  roore  injurious  to  the 
one  than  to  the  other  of  these  two  parties.     There  was 
also  in  this  system  a  strongly  conservative  influence. 
Agriculture  was  the  foundation  of  the  constitution. 
II  ad  money-lending  been  a  trade,  money-making  would 
also  have  bec n  eagerly  pnrsued.    Capital  would  be  with- 
drawn  from  the  land ;  the  agriculturist  would  pass  into 
the  usurer;  huge  inequalities  would  arise  j  commerce 
would  assume  predominance,  and  the  entire  common- 
wealth be  overturned — changes  and  evils  which  were 
prevented,  or,  if  not  so,  ccrtainly  retarded  and  abated 
by  the  codę  of  laws  regarding  loans.    As  it  was,  the 
gradually  increasing  wealth  of  the  country  was  in  the 
main  laid  out  on  the  soil,  so  as  to  augmeut  its  produc- 
tiveness  and  distribute  its  bounties.     The  same  regula- 
tions,  moreover,  pre\'ented  those  undue  expansions  of 
credit  and  those  sudden  fluctuations  in  the  relative  value 
of  money  and  staple  commodities  which  have  so  often 
brought  on  financial  collapses  and  prostration  in  mod- 
em communities.    While,  however,  the  benign  tend- 
enc>'  of  the  laws  in  ąuestion  is  admittcd,  and  special  ob- 
jects  may  be  adduced  as  attainable  by  them,  may  it  not 
be  questioned  whether  they  were  strictly  just?     Such 
a  doubt  could  arise  only  in  a  mind  which  viewed  the 
subject  from  the  position  of  our  actual  socicty.    A  mod- 
em might  plead  that  he  had  a  right  to  do  what  he 
pleased  with  his  own ;  that  his  property  of  cvery  kind 
—land,  food,  money  —  was  his  own ;  and  that  he  was 
justified  to  tum  all  and  each  part  to  account  for  his 
own  benefit    Apart  from  religious  considerations,  this 
position  is  impregnable.     But  such  a  view  of  property 
flnds  no  support  in  the  Mosaic  institutions.     In  them 
property  has  a  divine  origin,  and  its  use  is  intrusted  to 
man  on  certain  conditions,  which  conditions  are  as  valid 
as  is  the  tenure  of  property  itself.     In  one  scnse,  in- 
deed,  the  entire  land — all  property — was  a  great  loan,  a 
loan  lent  of  God  to  the  people  of  Israel,  who  might  well, 
therefore,  acquiesce  in  any  arrangement  which  requircd 
a  portion — a  smaU  portion — of  this  loan  to  be  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  acccssible  to  the  destitute.     This 
view  receives  confirmation  from  the  fact  that  intercst 
might  be  taken  of  persona  who  were  not  Hebrew8»  and 
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therefore  lay  beyond  the  sphere  embraced  by  this  spe- 
ciał  arrangement.  It  would  open  too  wide  a  tield  did 
we  proceed  to  consider  how  far  the  Mosaic  system  migbt 
be  applicable  in  the  world  at  large  ^  but  this  is  vcry 
elear  to  our  mind,  tbat  the  theory  uf  property  on  wbich 
it  rests— that  is,  making  property  to  be  divine  m  its  or- 
igiii,  and  therefore  tenable  ońly  on  the  fuliihnent  of  such 
conditions  as  the  great  laws  of  rcUgion  and  morality 
enforce — ^is  morę  tnie  and  morę  philosophical  (except  in 
a  coUege  of  atheists)  than  the  narrow  and  baneful  ideas 
which  ordinarily  preraiL 

These  views  may  prcpare  the  reader  for  considcring 
the  doctrine  of  '*  the  Great  Teacher"  on  the  subject  of 
loans.  It  is  found  forcibly  cxprcssed  in  Luke*8  Gospel 
(vi,  34, 35) :  "  If  ye  lend  to  them  of  whom  ye  hope  to  re- 
ceive,  what  thank  have  ye?  for  sinners  also  lend  to  sin- 
ners,  to  rcccive  as  much  again ;  but  love  ye  your  ene- 
miea,  and  do  good,  and  lend,  hoping  for  nothing  again; 
and  }iour  reward  shall  be  great,  and  ye  shall  be  the  chil- 
dren  of  the  Highest;  for  he  is  kind  unto  the  unthank- 
ful  and  to  the  evil."  The  meaning  of  the  paasagc  is 
distinct  and  fuli,  unmistakable,  and  not  to  be  evaded. 
He  comraands  men  to  lend,  not  as  Jews  to  Jews,  but 
even  to  enemies,  without  asking  or  receiving  any  re- 
turn, after  the  manner  of  the  Great  Benefactor  of  the 
uniyerse,  who  sends  down  his  rains  and  bids  his  sun  to 
shine  on  the  fields  of  the  unjust  as  well  as  of  the  jusU 
To  attempt  to  view  this  command  in  the  light  of  reason 
and  experience  would  require  space  which  cannot  here 
be  given ;  but  we  must  add,  that  any  attempt  to  ex- 
plain  the  injunction  away  is  most  unworthy  on  the  part 
of  professed  disciples  of  Christ ;  and  that,  not  impossi- 
bly  at  least,  fidellty  to  the  behests  of  him  whom  we  cali 
Lord  and  Master  would  of  itself  answer  all  doubts  and 
remove  all  misgivings  by  practically  showing  that  this, 
as  every  other  doctrine  that  fell  from  his  lips,  is  indeed 
of  God  (John  vii,  17). — Kitto;  Smith.  Yet,  while  we 
must  maintain  the  pararaoimt  obligation  of  our  Sav- 
iour*s  precept,  corroborative — and,  indeed,  expan8ive — 
as  it  is,  of  the  essential  principle  of  the  Musaic  economy, 
namely,  the  inculcation  of  universal  brotherly  love,  nev- 
ertheless  common  scnse,  no  less  than  sound  morality, 
dictates  at  least  the  fullowing  co-ordinate  considera- 
tions,  which  should  likcwise  be  taken  into  the  account 
in  the  exercise  of  Christian  liberality,  in  lonns  as  wcll  as 
iu  gifts :  1.  Due  inąuiry  should  be  instituted,  so  as  to 
satisfy  the  lender  of  the  morał  worthiuess  of  the  cred- 
itor,  lest  the  loan,  instead  of  bcing  a  benefaction,  should 
really  be  but  a  stimulus  to  vice,  or,  at  least,  an  cncour- 
agement  to  idlenesM.  2.  The  wants  of  one's  own  family 
and  nearer  dependents  must  not  be  sacriflced  by  iU- 
judged  and  untimely  generosity.  3.  Funds  held  in 
trust  should  be  carefully  discriminated  from  one's  own 
personal  property,  and  a  greater  degree  of  caution  exer- 
cised  iu  thcir  administration.  4.  We  have  no  right  to 
loan  what  is  already  due  for  our  own  dcbts — "  We  must 
be  just  before  we  are  generous."  5.  In  linę,  the  great 
fact  that  we  are  but  stewards  of  God'8  bounty  should  be 
the  ruling  thought  in  all  our  bcnefactions,  whether  in 
the  form  of  loans  or  gifts,  and  we  should  therefore  dis- 
pense  funds  so  as  to  contribute  most  to  the  divine  glory 
and  the  highest  good  of  the  recipients.  This  principle 
alone  is  the  true  corrective  of  all  selfishness,  whether 
parsimony  on  the  one  hand,  or  prodigality  on  the  other. 
See  Bok  KO  w;  Lend,  etc. 

Łoaysa,  Gkacia  de,  an  eloquent  Dominican  preach- 
er  and  Spauish  cardinal,  was  bom  in  1479  at  Talavera, 
Castile ;  entcred  the  Dominican  Order  at  St.  Paul  de 
Pennetiel  in  1495,  and  was  madę  successirely  professor 
of  philo80phy,  next  of  theology,  director  of  studies,  rec- 
tor  at  St.Grtgory,  prior  of  the  convent  of  Avila  and  of 
YalladoHd,  provincial  of  Spain  (1518),  and  finally  gen- 
erał of  his  order.  In  1532  he  was  chosen  confessor  to 
Charles  V,  of  whom  he  had  previously  been  a  teacher. 
In  the  following  ycar  Charles  V  madę  him  bishop  of 
Ósma.  He  admittc>d  him  into  his  private  council,  and 
very  soon  madę  him  presiilent  of  the  Uoyal  Council  of 


the  Indies,  and  president  of  the  Cmsade.  Loaysa 
strongly  opposed  the  release,  without  ransom  or  condi- 
tion,  of  Francis  I,  kuig  of  France,  madę  priaoner  by 
Charles  at  Pavia.  Succeeding  events  proveid  his  coun- 
sel  good.  In  1530  Charles  Y  obtained  a  cardinalship 
for  him  from  pope  Clement  YU,  and  also  the  Łitle  Sl 
Suzanne.  In  the  same  year  he  named  him  bishop  of 
Siguenza,  and  also  archbishop  of  Seville.  Loaysa  fioal- 
ly  became  grand  inquisitor  of  Spain.  Uc  was  freqaent- 
ly  ambassador  for  Charles  Y,  and  kept  up  a  pnvate  cor- 
respondence  with  him,  some  of  the  letters  of  which 
(from  1530  to  1532),  erabracing  Charles^s  stay  in  Ger- 
many, the  most  important  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Keformation,  are  published  by  G.  Heine  from  the  ar- 
chires  of  SimancaSb  These  letters  prove  Loaysa  very 
bitter  against  the  ''heretics."  Loaysa  died  April  21, 
1546,  at  Madrid.  See  Antonio,  Bibiioth,  Ilitpema  Nota, 
iii,  514 ;  Ćchard,  Scriptore*  OrcUnis  Prcsdicaiorum,  ii,  39 ; 
Le  P.  Touron,  Jlommes  illustres  de  VOrdre  de  SatHt-Dont' 
imque,  iv,  93 ;  Tałde  du  Jounu  des  Savcm»,  yoL  vi ;  Hoefer, 
A  our.  Biog.  (Jeiuralef  voL  xxxi,  s.  v. ;  Yehse,  Memoirt  of 
the  Court  o/Aushia,  i,  158  są.;  Thomas,  iJict,  of  Biog, 
and  3fy(koL  s.  v. 

Lobbea,  a  celebrated  conyent  in  Hennegaa,  nesr 
Liege,  in  Belgium,  founded  by  St.LaudeIin,  is  noted  par- 
ticularly  because  it  educated,  and  at  one  time  had  as  iu 
abbot,  the  celebrated  monk  Heriger,  who  fiourished  U>» 
wards  the  close  of  the  lOth  century.  His  w^hole  history 
is  so  thoroughly  entangled  in  mythical  narratiyes  thi^ 
it  is  wełl-nigh  impossible  to  tell  when  Heriger  fint 
came  to  Lobbes.  Yogel,  in  Herzog  (^Real-JCfuykłopadie^ 
V,  753),  thinks  it  prr>bable  that  Heriger  entered  Lobbes 
in  960,  and  that  he  could  not,  because  of  the  Iow  condi- 
tion  of  the  inroates  of  that  monastery  prcWous  to  this 
datę,  hare  been  educated  there.  Heriger  wrote  ViŁa  Sf. 
Ursmari: — Gęsta  episcaporum  Tungrensium  et  LetMHen- 
sium  (about  A.D.  979) : —  Viła  Sł,  Laudoaidi  (about  980), 
etc     He  died  Oct.  31, 1007. 

Łober,  Gotthilf  Friedematcn,  a  German  theolo- 
gian,  was  bom  at  Bonneburg,  in  the  duchy  of  Sachsen- 
Altenburg,  Oct.  22, 1722.  In  1738  he  entered  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Jena,  where,  in  1741,  he  lecturod  on  linguis- 
tics  of  the  Old  and  New  Test«,  and  later  on  philosophy. 
Notwithstanding  his  splendid  prospects  in  this  sphere, 
he  gave  up  academical  life  in  1743,  and  reraorcd  to  Al- 
tenburg  as  assistant  court  preacher  (his  aged  fath^  was 
then  chief  court  preacher).  In  1745  he  became  assessor 
of  the  Consistory ;  in  1747,  archdcacon:  in  1751,  preach- 
er of  a  foundation  and  councillor  of  the  Consistoiy ;  in 
1768,  superintendent  generał ;  in  1792,  privy  <x>uncillar 
of  the  Consistory ;  in  the  following  year  he  celebrated 
his  jubilee  of  fifty  years  of  office.  He  died  August  23, 
1799.  By  reason  of  his  extensive  learning,  profonnd 
linguistic  attainments,  accurate  knowledge  of  aU  the 
branches  of  theology,  and  great  piety,  he  is  considcred 
one  of  the  greatcst  Lutheran  tlieologians  of  the  18ih 
centur}%  Of  his  productions,  we  mention  Ohserrationes 
ad  historiam  ritcs  et  moriis  Jesu  Ckristi  in  ipsa  <ttatis 
Jlore  obiłcB  specfatUes  (Altenburg,  1767,  8vo). — Doring, 
Gelehrte  TkeoL  Deutschlandsj  s.  v. 

Łobethan,  JoHAKS  Konrad,  a  German  theologtan, 
was  lx>m  at  Hei)el,  near  Homburg,  SepL  29, 1688.  In 
1705  he  entered  tłie  Uniyersity  of  Marburg ;  lato-,  he 
spent  three  ycars  in  Cassel,  and  in  1711  went  to  Btemoi 
to  continue  his  studies.  In  1714  he  aocepted  a  cali  to 
Weimar  as  court  preacher  of  the  duchess  dowager  Char- 
lotte Dorothea  Sophie ;  in  1720,  to  Cothen,  as  chief  min- 
ister and  superintendent,  with  the  dignity  of  a  council- 
lor of  the  Consistory.  Subsequently  he  was,  for  sevefal 
years,  the  first  minister  and  councillor  of  the  Consistory 
of  the  German  Keformed  Cburch  at  Magdeburg.  The 
latter  portion  of  his  life  he  spent  at  C<>then,  where  ho 
died  Nov.  29, 1735.  Lobethan  was  noted  as  an  emineot 
preacher ;  the  earnest  and  warm  modę  of  his  deUvery 
always  captivated  the  attention  of  his  audience.  Of 
his  productions,  mostly  of  an  ascetical  characteri  we 
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mention  Disserł.  de  tnagUterio  grcctia  tub  Neto  Testam. 
(Brenwe,  1711, 4to).— Doring,  Gekhrie  Th.  DeutschL  s.  v. 

Łobo,  Jeronimo,  a  noted  Portuguese  musionary 
of  the  Order  of  Łhe  JesuiU,  was  bom  at  Lisbon  in  1593. 
He  was  at  fint  a  professor  in  the  JesuiUł'  College  at 
Coimbra,  whence  he  was  ordercd  to  the  missions  iu 
India,  and  reroored  to  Goa  in  1622.     In  1623  he  vol- 
nnteereil  for  the  mission  to  Abyssinia  to  Christianize 
that  countiy,  whoM  sovereign,  by  Lobo  called  stdtan 
Segued,  had  tumed  Roman  Catholic  through  the  instru- 
mentality  of  father  Paez,  who  in  1603  had  gone  to  Abys- 
sinia (<).  V.).     Lobo  sailcd  from  Goa  in  1624,  and  landed 
at  Pató,  on  the  coast  of  Mombaza,  thiniung  to  rcach 
Abyssinia  by  land.     He  proceeded  some  distance  from 
Pate  to  the  northward  among  the  Gallas,  of  whom  he 
^ve«  ao  account,  but,  finding  it  impracticable  to  pene- 
tnte  into  Abyssinia  by  that  way,  he  retraced  his  steps 
to  the  coast^  and  embarked  for  India.    In  1625  he  start- 
ed  uuŁ  again,  this  time  in  company  with  Mendez,  the 
newly-appointed  patriarch  of  Ethiopia,  and  other  mis- 
sionariesiL    Aft«r  saillng  up  the  Red  Sea  they  landed  at 
BcluT,  or  Belal  Bay  (13'^  W  N.  lat.),  on  the  Dancali 
cosst,  whose  sheik  was  tributary  to  Abyssinia,  and 
thence,  crossing  the  salt  plain,  Lobo  entered  Tigre  by  a 
mountain  pass,  and  arrived  at  Fremona,  near  Duan, 
vhere  the  roissionary  settleraent  was.     Herę  he  spent 
&everal  years  as  superintendent  of  the  missions  in  that 
kingdom.    A  revolt  of  the  viceroy  of  Tigre,  Tecla 
Gior^i%  put  Lobo  in  great  danger,  for  the  rebds  were 
joiiuHi  by  the  Abyssinian  priests,  who  hated  the  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries,  and  indeed  represented  the  pro- 
tection  given  to  them  by  the  emperor  Segued  as  the 
greatcst  cause  of  complaint  against  him.     The  yiceroy, 
however,  was  defeatcd,  arrested,  and  hanged ;  and  Lobo, 
hanng  repaircd  to  the  emperor's  court,  was  aften»'ards 
eent  by  his  superiors  to  the  kingdom  of  Damot.     From 
Damot,  Lobo,  after  some  time,  retumcd  again  to  Tigrd, 
where  the  pcrsecution  raised  by  the  son  and  successor 
of  Segued  overtook  him.     Ali  the  Portuguese,  to  the 
Dumłjer  of  400,  with  the  patriarch,  a  bishop,  and  eigh- 
teen  Jesuits,  were  compdled  to  leave  the  country  in 
163^.    Lobo  now  sailed  for  Europę,  but  on  his  way  was 
shipirrecked  on  the  coast  of  Ńatal,  and  some  time 
elajiaod  before  he  arrived  in  Portugal,  whcre  he  sought 
to  enlist  the  goyemment  in  behalf  of  his  scheme,  the 
itclamation  of  Abyssinia  to  the  Romish  Church.     Nei- 
tber  here  nor  at  the  court  of  Romę  did  his  plan  find 
&vor,  and  he  left  in  1640  for  India,  and  became  prorin- 
cial  of  tbe  Jesuits  in  Goa.     In  1656  he  retumed  to  Lis- 
bon, and  published  the  narratire  of  his  jouniey  to  Abys- 
rinia,  cntitled  Hisiory  of  Ethiopia  (1659),  which  was 
afitrwards  translated  into  French  by  the  abbe  Legrand, 
vho  added  a  continuation  of  the  history  of  the  Roman 
Cathoiic  missions  in  Abyssinia  after  Lobo^s  departure, 
«Hi  also  an  account  of  the  expedition  of  Poncet,  a 
French  mrgeon,  who  reached  that  country  from  Eg}'pt, 
and  a  subseąuent  attempŁ  madę  by  Du  Roule,  who  borę 
s  wrt  of  diplomatic  character  from  the  French  court, 
but  was  murdered  on  his  way,  at  Sennaar,  in  1705. 
This  18  followed  by  seyeral  dissertations  on  the  history, 
religion,  goyemment,  etc,  of  Abyssinia.     The  whole 
vad  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  1735. 
Lobo  died  at  Lisbon  in  1678.— A'n^.  CycL  s.  v. 

ŁobBtein,  Johann  Michabl,  a  German  theologian, 
vas  bora  at  Lampertheim,  near  Strasburg,  May,  1740. 
In  1755  he  entered  the  uniyersity  of  his  natiye  place, 
vent  to  Paris  in  1767,  and  at  the  expiration  of  nearly 
two  years  retumed  to  Strasburg,  and  became  pastor  of 
tbe  French  Nicolai  Church.  In  addition  to  this  he  be- 
came, after  a  few  years,  preacher  of  the  German  Peter  s 
Church,  and  assistant  at  the  Gymnasium.  In  1764  he 
obtained  a  position  as  assistant  of  the  philosophical  fac- 
ttlty  of  the  uniyersity  of  the  same  place.  In  1775  he 
locepted  a  cali  to  the  Uniyersity  of  Giessen  as  prof.  ord. 
of  dińnity  and  assessor  of  the  C!onsistory ;  in  1777  he 
icceived  ^le  degree  of  doctor  of  diyinity,  and  was  ap- 


pointed  inspector  and  first  preacher  at  Butzbach.  In 
1790  he  again  retumed  to  Strasburg  as  professor  and 
preacher,  and  there  died,  June  29,  1794.  Lobstein^s 
aboye-mentioned  stay  in  Paris  not  only  offered  him  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  some  of  the  best  Ońentalists  of 
the  day  (a  fact  which  chicfiy  coutributed  to  his  exten- 
siye  and  accurate  knuwledge  of  the  Oriental  languages), 
but  also  madę  him  acąuainted  with  many  great  men 
of  that  city.  Of  his  scholarly  productions  we  only 
mention  Diss,  de  dicina  animi  pacej  sancta  comiłe  (Ar- 
gentorati,  1766, 4to)  i—Commentatio  historico-philologica 
de  montibus  Ehal  et  Garizim  (ibid.  1770, 4to)  -.—Obseita- 
łiones  criłicoB  in  loca  Pentateuchi  iUusłria  ((iissse  et  Fran- 
cof.  1787, 8 vo).  He  published  oko  the  Saroaritau  Godex, 
aft€r  the  MSS.  of  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.— Doring, 
GeUhrte  TheoL  JJeutsch,  s.  y. 

Lob^rasser,  Ambrosius,  a  German  Protestant  poet, 
was  boru  at  Schneeburg,  in  Saxony,  April  4, 1515.  He 
studied  law,  and  became  chancellor  of  Miśnia,  which  po- 
sition he  rcsigned  in  1503,  to  assume  the  duties  of  a  pro- 
fessorship  at  the  Uniyersity  of  Kłinigsberg.  He  died 
Nov.  25, 1585.  Lobwasscr  exerted  great  influence  oyer 
the  religious  concems  of  the  duchy  of  Prussia,  which, 
bcing  at  tirst  exclusiyely  Lutheran,  finally  came  to  be 
about  eąually  diyided  among  Lutherans  and  Całyinists. 
His  reputation  chiefly  rests,  howeyer,  on  his  German 
yersion  of  the  Psalms  (bascd  upon  the  French  transla- 
tion  of  element  3Iarot  and  Theodore  Beza),  published 
under  the  title  JJie  Psaimen  Darids  nuchfrunz,  Melodey 
in  dnttsche  Reymen  gehracht  (Lpz.  1573,  8yo;  Heidelb. 
1574;  Lpz.  1579;  Strasb.  1597,  Amsterd.  17t4).  The 
translatiou  was  so  symmetrical  that  the  musie  madę  for 
the  French  by  Claude  Gondimel  was  cxactly  adapted  to 
the  German.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged  that  it  is  cntirely  deyoid  of  poctical  meńt,  as 
might  naturally  be  expectcd,  for  a  translation  from  a 
translation  can  scldom  haye  any  of  the  original  ^piriu 
Thcse  Psalms  were  neycrthelcss  used  in  the  German 
Rcformed  churches  until  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury,  on  account  of  the  people*s  ayer&.ion  against  sing- 
ing  any  but  sacrcd  productions.  Lobwasser  wrote  also 
Summarien  aller  Kapitel  d.heUigen  Schrift,  in  deutschen 
Peimen  (Lpz.  1584,  8yo).  See  Jochcr,  Gelehrłen  Len- 
kon ;  Koch,  Gesch,  d,  Kirche ;  Herzog,  lieal-Encyllop,  x, 
447 ;  Hocfer,  Nouv,  Jiiog,  Gen,  xxx  i,  428.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Łocal  Freachera.  The  term  "local,"  as  applied 
to  preachers  in  Blethodist  churches,  is  used  in  contra- 
distinction  to  the  term  "  itinerant"  or  "  trayelling,*'  which 
designates  members  of  Annual  Conferences.  Local 
preachers  are  lay  preachers.  They  are  not  subjcct  to 
appointment  by  biehops  or  stationing  committecs,  aa 
are  itinerant  ministers.  Neyertheless,  they  are  formally 
licensed,  and  subject  to  the  direction  and  friendly  requl- 
sitions  of  the  pastorał  authority  in  the  charge  in  which 
they  reside.  By  special  arrangement,  and  by  authority 
of  the  presiding  elder,  a  local  preacher  is  sometimes  ap- 
pointed  preacher  in  charge  or  pastor  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period. 

In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  the  following  is 
the  process  of  the  appointment  of  any  person  as  a  local 
preacher.  1.  He  must  be  recommended  by  the  leadera' 
meeting  of  the  Church  to  which  he  belongs.  He  must 
be  elected  by  a  Quarterly  Conference  before  which  he 
has  been  examined  on  the  subject  of  doctrincs  and  dis- 
cipline.  2.  An  election  by  the  Quarterly  Conference  at 
this  stage  appoints  a  candidate  to  the  office  of  a  local 
preacher.  In  proof  of  his  appointment,  he  is  fumished 
with  a  license  signed  by  the  prcsidcnt  of  the  Confer- 
ence. The  license  is  giyen  for  one  year  only,  and,  in 
order  to  yalidity,  must  be  renę  wed  cyery  year  thereaf- 
ter.  3.  Subject  to  the  following  prereąuisites,  a  local 
preacher  may  be  ordained :  (1.)  He  must  haye  held  a 
local  preacher's  license  for  four  consecutiye  years  before . 
his  ordination.  (2.)  He  must  haye  been  examined  in 
the  Quarterly  Conference  on  the  subject  of  doctrinea 
and  discipline.     (3.)  He  must  haye  receiyed  a  **  tcsti- 
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nioniil*'  from  the  Quaiterly  Conference,  signed  by  the 
president  and  countersignecl  by  the  secretary.  This 
teatimonial  must  recommend  the  applicant  as  a  suitable 
person  to  receive  ministeńal  orders.  (4.)  He  must  pass 
an  examination  as  to  character  and  acquireroent8  before 
the  Annual  Conference,  and  obtain  its  approbation  and 
election  to  ordon. 

Local  preachers  are  amcnable  to  the  Quartcrly  Con- 
ferences  of  which  they  are  members.  An  ordained 
local  preacbcr  is  not  reąuired  to  have  his  credentials  re- 
newed  annually,  although  his  character  must  be  ap- 
proved  each  ycar  by  the  Quarterly  Conference.  No 
person  is  eligible  to  admission  on  trial  in  an  Annual 
Conference  who  is  not  a  local  preacher,  and  speciaUy 
recommendcd  by  the  Qaarterly  Conference  as  a  suitable 
candidate  for  the  "travelling  connection."  Thus  the 
local  or  lay  preacher's  officc  is  madę  preparator^'  to  the 
itinerant  or  fully-constituted  ministry.  Local  preachers 
are  subject  to  all  the  morał  and  religious  obligations  of 
the  regular  ministry.  Although  expected  to  deyise  and 
execute  plans  for  doing  good  to  the  extent  of  their  in- 
dividual  ability,  they  are  neverthele8s  required  to  act 
under  the  direction  of  their  pastors  or  presiding  eldcrs, 
who  are  on  their  part  required  by  the  Discipline  of  the 
Church  to  give  local  preachers  regular  and  systematic 
eroployment  on  the  Sabbath. 

On  large  circuits,  and  on  stations  embracing  mission- 
ary  work,  and  where  the  number  of  local  preachers  is 
considerablc,  it  is  customary  to  arrange  and  print  a 
Plan  covering  all  the  appointments  of  a  quarter.  and 
designating  the  time  and  place  of  each  individual's  scr- 
vices.  In  the  Wealeyan  Methodist  Church  of  Great 
Britain  the  insertiun  of  a  local  preacher'B  name  on  the 
current  plan  of  the  charge  is  deemed  a  sufficient  liccuse 
and  public  authenticatiuu  for  his  office.  In  his  meas- 
ures  for  training  and  employing  lay  workers  in  the  Con- 
gregatioual  Church,  Kev.  T.  Deiritt  Talmage,  of  Brook- 
lyn, has  adopted  the  system  of  mapping  out  the  work 
of  his  lay  preachers  in  a  printcd  plauj  after  the  manncr 
above  aUuded  to. 

According  to  official  statistics,  the  number  of  local 
preachers  in  the  Methodist  Kpiscopal  Church  at  the 
dose  of  1871  was  1 1,382,  a  number  greater  by  2683  than 
that  of  the  itinerant  ministers  of  the  same  Church. 
The  number  of  local  preachers  in  the  eight  other  3Icth- 
odist  bodies  of  the  United  States  is  supposed  to  be  about 
10,000.  In  all  but  a  few  exceptional  cases,  the  individ- 
nals  forming  this  great  body  of  eyangelical  workers  ren- 
der  their  seryices  to  churches  and  people  without  fee  or 
reward.  Many  of  them  faithfully  and  zealously  obey 
the  commands  of  the  great  Teacher :  ^*  Go  out  quickly 
into  the  streets  and  lanea  of  the  city,  and  bring  in  hith- 
er  the  poor,  and  the  maimcd,  and  the  halt,  and  the 
blind;"  also,  "Go  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges, 
and  compel  them  to  come  in,  that  my  house  may  be 
filled."  While  preaching  laboriowdy  on  the  Sabbath, 
they  support  themstlyes  by  diJigence  in  business  during 
the  week. 

Within  a  fcw  years  past  a  spirited  efTort  has  been 
madę  among  the  local  preachers  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal  Church  for  mutual  improvement,  and  the  generał 
increase  of  the  intcllcctual  and  spiritual  power  of  the 
body.  A  National  Local  Preachers'  Association  has  been 
formed,  which  has  held  public  sessions  in  rahous  parts 
of  the  United  States.  "At  these  annual  gatherings  rep- 
resentatiyes  from  all  parts  of  the  world  come  together 
for  connsel,  and  for  the  comparison  of  personal  experi- 
ence,  and  obserrations,  and  methods  of  labor;  also  to 
discuss  ąuestions  bearing  upon  their  work  generally." 
This  association  also  encourages  the  organization  of 
branch  associations  in  difierent  sections  of  tlie  country. 
The  National  Association  referred  to  meroorializcd  the 
General  Conference  of  1872,  reąuesting  the  following 
legislation,  vi2. : 

(1.)  To  organise  in  each  presiding  elder^s  distrlct  a  Dis- 
trict  Conference,  to  be  compoeed  of  all  the  travell!ng  and 
local  preachers  in  the  district,  and  to  be  presłded  over  by 
the  presiding  elder,  aud  meet  semi-aonaally. 


(9.)  To  glve  this  Distrlct  Conference  anthoritj  to  re- 
ceive,  license,  try,  aud  expel  local  preachers,  and  also  lo 
recommend  suitable  pereons  to  the  Annnal  Coofereoce 
to  be  received  into  the  trayelling  conoection,  and  for  or- 
dinatiou  as  local  deacons  and  elders. 

(8.)  To  anthorize  the  Distrlct  Conference  to  aasign  each 
local  preacher  to  a  field  of  labor  for  the  qaartn',  and  to 
hołd  nim  strictly  responsible  for  an  efficient  performaaoe 
of  his  work. 

This  scheme  of  Distrlct  Conferences  being  analogom  to 
that  long  practiced  by  the  Wesleyans  of  Great  Britain, 
was,  with  Bundry  additions  and  modifications,  adopted, 
but,  ne\'erthele88,  roade  subject  to  the  option  of  a  ma- 
jority  of  the  Quarterly  Conferences  in  any  given  di»- 
trict.  The  local  preacher's  office  may  be  considered  a 
feature  of  Methodist  churchea,  in  all  their  brancbes  and 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  By  meana  of  it  lay  preaching 
is  not  only  sanctioned,  but  regulated  and  madę  auxil- 
iary  to  regular  Church  and  missionary  roovements.  In 
England  a  monthly  magazine  ia  pubUshed,  entitled  Tke 
Ij)cal  Preacher'*  Magazine,  to  fumiah  lay  preachers 
materiał  for  st-udy,  etc,  sińce  1851.  See  also  J.  H.  Carr, 
The  /.jocal  Mimstry,  it*  Character,  I  oca/tbn,  and  Pońtitm 
(Lond.  1851) ;  G.  Smith,  We*kjfan  Local  Preacher'*  Mm- 
ual  (Lond.  1861) ;  MilLa,  Local  or  Lay  Mimstry  (Lond. 
1861).     (D.P.K.) 

Łochman,  J.  Geokok,  D.D.,  a  Lutheran  minister, 
widely  and  fayorably  known,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia 
Dec.  2, 1773.  After  the  proper  preparation,  he  entered 
the  Untyersity  of  PennB\'lyaiiia,  at  which  he  was  grad- 
uated  in  1789,  and  from  which  institution  he  8ub«- 
quently  recciyed  the  doctorate.  He  studied  theolu^- 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Helmuth,  and  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  Gospel  in  1794.  Soon  after,  he  accepted  a 
cali  to  Lebanon.  Penn.,  where  he  rcmained  tweiit\'-oae 
years,  laboring  with  great  fidclity  and  the  moet  satitffac^ 
tory  results.  In  1815  he  was  clectcd  pastor  of  the  La- 
theran  Church  at  Hanisbui^,  Penn.  His  suocestful  la- 
bors  here  were  terminated  by  deatb  July  10, 1826.  Dr. 
Lochman  was  an  able  and  popular  preacher.  He  vai 
held  in  high  estimation  by  the  Church,  and  exerrt»d 
an  unbounded  influence.  See  Sprague,  A  nnal*  A  m,  ArA 
pit,  ix,UOaą.     (M.L.S.) 

Iiocl  CommCUidB  Theologici  is  the  name  gi^- 
en  to  expositions  of  eyangelical  dogmatica  in  the  earlj 
times  of  the  Reformation.  It  originated  with  Melaao 
thon,  and  was  retained  by  many  as  late  as  the  17th  cco- 
tury.  Melancthon  was  led  to  adopt  it  in  conseąoenoe 
of  its  classical  signification,  the  woni  loci  being  then 
used  to  denote  the  fundamenta!  principles  of  any  gyśiem 
or  science,  and  he  considered  it  desirable  that  the /mi  of 
theology  should  also  be  rcgularly  established  and  de- 
fined :  '*  £  quibus  rerum  summa  pendeat,  ut  quor9um  di- 
rigenda  sint  studia  intelligatur''  {Loci  communts *. h/p(h 
typoae*  theologico!,  1521) ;  **  Prodest  in  doctrina  ChrisL 
ordine  colligere  pnecipuos  locos  ut  intelligi  possit;  qttid 
in  summa  profiteatur  doctrina  Christiana,  quid  ad  eam 
portineat,  quid  non  pertineat**  (Loci  commtmf*,  ló^ 
init.).  But,  as  the  yery  first  piindple  of  the  Refuraia- 
tion  was  the  Bibie  as  a  source  of  saying  truth,  it  is  evi- 
dent  the  Loci  comnatne*  theohgid  could  be  nothing  else 
than  the  Scriptures  themselyea.  In  the  first  editiMi  of 
his  Loci  Melancthon  confined  himself  almoet  excliisi^'e- 
ly  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans,  in  the  expo6ttkin  (^ 
which  he  collected  the  Communissimi  rerum  theoiociai- 
rum  loci;  in  his  second  work  (1533)  he  extended  his 
field,  following  the  historical  order,  and  this  plan  has 
been  generally  adopted  sińce.  The  most  strikin^  pn>;;- 
ress  accomplished  by  this  method,  compaml  niih  the 
former  scholastic  treatment  of  dogmatics,  is.  as  Melanc- 
thon  himself  pointed  out,  a  return  to  the  Bibie  on  all 
pointa,  instead  of  to  the  aentences  of  Peter  LonbanL 
"  Qui  ita  rccitat  dogmata  ut  nec  mnniat  lectoreoi  Scri{>- 
tune  testimoniia  nec  de  sommA  Scriptune  d^putet" 
As  the  Reformation  restored  the  Bibie  to  the  people.  it 
was  natural  that  the  Loci  iheoL  alao  should  be  less  sdeo* 
tific  and  leamed  worka  than  such  aa  could  help  the  peo- 
ple to  a  dearer  uuderstanding  of  the  ScriptuieSb    llenoe 
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tbey  were  pablished  in  German  by  Spalatin  (1521),  af- 
terwarda  by  J.  Jonas  (i&36)|  and  fiuaUy  by  MelancŁhon 
himself  (1542),  and  deńgnated  by  them  as  the  chief  ar- 
tides  and  principal  point  of  Scripture  {Hauptartikel  u. 
/unuAmste  Punkte  Ł  gamm  keiL  Schr{ft)y  or  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  {Hauptartikel  chrigtiicher  Lehre}*  Ble- 
lancthon,  bowever,  in  the  third  part  of  his  Loci  (1643- 
59),  gradually  withdrew  from  this  position,  and  adopted 
a  manner  of  treating  the  sobject  morę  akin  to  scholaa- 
ticism.  This  was  8absequently  the  case  with  the  Loci 
throUigici  of  Abdias  Pnetorius  (Schulze)  (Wittemberg, 
1569)  and  Strigel  (ed.  Pezel,  NeusL  1581),  who  held  the 
same  Tiews,  as  well  as  with  those  of  Martin  Chemnitz 
(ed.  P.  Lyaer,  Francf.  a.  M.  1591)  and  Hafenreffer  (Tub. 
1600\  who  differed  from  him;  also  of  Leonard  HUŁ^ 
ter  (Wittemb.  1619),  who  went  on  an  entirely  different 
principle,  which  John  Gerhard  tried  to  soften  down  in 
bis  renowned  Loci  theol,  (Jena,  1610),  while  A.  CaloT, 
in  his  Systfma  locor,  (heoL  (Wittemb.  1655),  carried  it 
to  its  fuli  extreme.  After  this  time  the  ezprossion  Loci 
theoioffici  ceased  to  be  used  in  Lntberan  dogmatics.  In 
the  Reformed  Church  it  was  used-  by  H3rperius  (Basie, 
1Ó66),W.  Musculus  (Beme,  1561),  Peter  Martyr  (Basie, 
1ÓS0\  J.  MaGcov  (Franeker,  1639),  and  D.  Chamier  (Ge- 
neva,  1653).  See  Gass,  Gach,  d.  prot,  Dogmatik  (1854, 
vol.  i) :  Ueppe,  Dogmatik  des  deutack,  ProieataniitnuUf 
etc  ( 1857,  voL  i) ;  C.  Schwarz,  Słudien  u.  Kritiken  (1855, 
u  and  1857,  ii). — Herzog,  RÓ^£ncyklopddief  viii,  449. 
(J.  N.  P.) 

Łock  (^^9;  naai\  to  bar  up  a  door,  Judg.  iii,  23, 24 ; 
rendered  "boft,"  2  Sam.  xiii,  17,  18,  "iudoee,"  "shut 
np,**  in  Cant.  ir,  12;  hence  b^2?3p,  numul',  the  boU  or 
lastening  of  a  door,  Neh.  iii,  3,  6, 13, 14, 16 ;  Cant.  r,  5). 
The  doors  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  weie  secured  by  ban 
of  wood  or  inm,  thoogh  the  latter  were  almost  entirely 
appiopńated  to  the  entranoe  of  fortrcsDCS,  prisons,  and 
towna  (oompw  Isa.  xlv,  2).  Thns  we  find  it  mentioned 
in  1  Kinga  iv,  13  as  something  remariuible  oonceming 
Ba«ban  that  **  there  were  threesoore  great  dties,  hav- 
ing  waDs  and  brazen  bars."  These  were  almost  the 
only  locks  known  in  early  times,  and  they  were  fur^ 
nished  with  a  large  and  clumsy  key,  which  was  applied 
to  the  bar  through  an  oriflce  on  the  outside,  by  roeans 
of  which  the  bolt  or  bar  was  slipped  forward  as  in  mod- 
em kicks  (Judg.  iii,  24).  There  were  smaller  contri- 
vance8  for  inner  doois,  and  probably  projecting  pieces 
by  which  to  shove  the  bolt  with  the  band  (Cant.  v,  5). 
See  Key.  Lane  thus  describes  a  modem  Egyptian  lock : 
**  Every  door  is  fumished  with  a  wooden  lock,  called 
dabbeh,  the  mechanism  of  which  is  shown  by  a  sketch 
berę  inserted.  No.  1  is  a  front  view  of  the  lock,  with 
the  bolt  drawn  back;  Noe.  2, 8,  and  4  are  back  views  of 
the  separate  parts  and  the  key.  A  number  of  smaU 
iron  pins  (fonr,  five,  or  morę)  drop  into  oorresponding 
boles  in  the  sliding  bolt  as  soon  as  the  latter  is  pushed 
into  the  hole  or  staple  of  the  door>po6ti    The  key  also 
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has  smali  pins,  madę  to  oorrespond  with  the  holes,  into 
which  they  are  introduced  to  open  the  lock,  the  former 
pins  being  thus  pushed  up,  the  bolt  may  be  drawn  hmck, 
The  wooden  lock  of  a  stieet  door  commonly  has  a  slid- 
ing bolt  abont  fourteen  inches  long ;  those  of  the  doors 
of  apartments,  cupboards,  etc,  are  abont  8even,  eight, 
or  nine  inches.  The  locks  of  the  gates  of  ąnarters,  pub- 
lic  buildings,  etc,  are  of  the  same  kind,  and  mostly  two 
feet  in  length,  or  morę.  It  is  not  difficult  to  pick  this 
kind  of  lock**  {Mod,  EgypHans,  i,  25).  Hence  they  were 
sometimes,  as  an  additional  security,  covered  with  clay 
(q.  V.),  and  on  this  a  seal  (q.  v.)  impressed  (corop.  Job 
xxviii,  14).  (See  RauwoUff,  Trav,  in  Ray,  i',  17;  Rus- 
sell, ^/e/ipo,  i,  22;  Yolney,  Trat,  ii,  438;  Chardin,  Koy. 
iv,  123;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  £gyptf  abńdgment,  i,  15, 16.) 
SeeDooB. 

The  other  terms  rendered  "lock"  in  the  Auth.Yeia. 
refer  to  the  hair  of  the  head,  etc ;  they  are  the  fullow- 
ing:  riC^n^,  machlaphoth%  hraida  or  plaits,  e.  g.  of 
the  long  hair  of  Samson  (Judg.  xvi,  18, 19);  M*^X*^S, 
tnt*ith'f  the /orelock  of  the  head  (Ezek.  viii,  3;  also  a 
"  fringe"  or  tassely  Numb.  xv,  38, 39 ;  comp.  Matt.  xxiii, 
5) ;  37^B, /)e'ra,  the  lodts  of  hair,  as  being  shom  (Numb. 
vi,  5;  Ezek.  xliv,  20;  and  HiS*))^,  kevuMtoih'y  the/ore- 
locka  or  ridelocks  of  a  man's  or  woman^s  hair  (Cant  v,  2, 
12 ;  comp.  Schultens^  Op,  min,  p.  246) ;  but  MB^C,  tsam- 
mah'y  is  a  rcil  or  female  covering  for  the  head  and  face, 
usual  in  the  East  (Cant.  iv,  1,  3;  vi,  7;  Isa.  xlvii,  2). 
See  Hair. 

Locke,  George,  a  Methodist  preacher,  was  bora 
in  Cannonstown,  Pa.,  June  8,  1797,  and  reared  in  Ken- 
tucky. His  early  educational  advantag^s  were  few, 
but  he  improved  all  opportunities  to  secure  knowledge. 
His  parents  were  Presbyterians,  but  George  was  madę 
a  Methodist  through  the  preaching  of  Edward  Talbot 
when  a  saddler^s  apprentice.  In  1817  he  was  licensed  to 
exhort,  and  soon  began  to  preach.  In  1819  he  entered 
Tennessee  Conference,  and  was  successiYely  appointed 
to  Little  River  Circuit,  to  Powell'8  YaUcy,  and  to  Bowl- 
ing Green  Circuit,  Ky.  In  1822  he  locatcd  in  Shclby- 
ville,  and  engaged  in  secular  business.  His  conscience 
forced  him  to  re-enter  the  ministry.  and  he  success- 
ively  preached  on  Jefferson  Circuit  and  Hartford  Cir- 
cuit (Kentucky  Conference).  In  1826  he  was  trans- 
ferred  to  Corydon  Circuit,  Illinois  Conference.  In  1828 
he  labored  on  Charleston  Circuit,  and  was  the  means 
of  one  of  the  greatest  revival8  that  Southem  Indiana 
cver  witnessed.  The  same  year  he  was  appointed  pre- 
siding  elder  of  Wabash  District^  which  embraced  an 
area  of  territory  in  Indiana  and  Illinois  of  at  least  100 
roiles  from  east  to  west,  by  200  miles  from  north  to 
south,  on  either  side  of  the  Wabash  River.  While  on 
this  district  he  contracted  the  consumption,  and  was 
obliged  to  become  supernumerary.  He  died  in  New 
Albany,  Ind.,  in  July,  1834.  See  Sprague,  AtmaU  of 
the  American  Pulpity  vii,  608. 

ZiOOke,  John,  the  most  notable  of  modem 
English  philosophers,  who  has  exercised  the  great- 
est influence  on  all  subseąuent  speculation,  in  both 
psychology  and  politics,  and  whose  doctrines,  un- 
der  various  modifications  or  exaggerations,  still 
contribute  largely  to  mould  the  opinions  of  the 
civilized  world.  He  has  in  great  measure  deter- 
mined  the  complexion  of  Bntish  psychology.  As 
the  most  strenuous  antagonist  of  Cartesianism ; 
as  the  precursor  and  teacher  alike  of  the  French 
cncyclopfedists  and  of  the  Scotch  school ;  as  the 
oracie  of  the  freethinkers,  the  target  of  Leib- 
nitz,  and  the  stimulator  of  Hartley,  Berkeley,  and 
Hume,  Locke  must  always  attract  the  eamest  con- 
sideration  of  the  student  of  metaphysics.  For 
nearly  two  centuries  his  name  bas  been  a  battle- 
CT}',  and  his  dogmas  have  been  fought  over  by  the 
shadowy  hosts  of  warring  idiologues  with  the  zeal 
and  the  fury  with  which  the  Greeks  and  the  Tro- 
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jans  contended  orer  Łhe  body  ofPatroclos.  Hia  labon 
in  the  department  of  mental  philosophy  constitute  only 
a  part  of  his  claims  to  enduiing  regard.  His  inąuińes 
have  been  scarcely  less  fruitful  in  political  philosopby 
and  political  economy.  In  the  former  he  is  the  atani- 
courier  of  Rousseau;  in  the  latter  science,  of  Adam 
Smith;  and  in  each  he  has  laid  the  foundations  on 
which  later  theorists  and  later  statesmen  have  been  eon- 
tent  to  build. 

Li/e. — John  Locke  was  bora  Ang.  29, 1632,  at  Wńng- 
ton,  Somersetshire,  and  was  cducated  first  at  Westminster 
School,  and  later  at  Christ  Ch  urch  College,Oxford.  Uere 
he  prosecuted  the  prescribed  studies  with  diligence  and 
success,  but  deviated  from  the  beaten  path  by  devoting 
bimself  to  the  discountenanced  writings  of  Des  Cartes, 
who  had  died  a  few  years  before.  He  obtained  the  bac- 
calaureate  in  1665,  and  the  master^s  degree  in  1658,  and 
then  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine,  rather 
for  the  sake  of  knowledge  and  of  his  siekły  frame  tban 
with  the  purpose  of  practicing  his  profession. 

In  1664  Locke  accompanied  the  embassy  to  the  elec- 
tor  of  Brandenburg  as  secretary  of  Icgation,  but  he  re- 
tumed  to  Oxford  within  the  year,  and  applied  him- 
self to  experimental  philosophy,  then  rising  into  favor. 
An  accident  now  decided  his  course  of  llfe,  and  occa- 
sioned  his  acguaintance  with  lord  Ashiey — the  celebra- 
ted  earl  of  Shaftesbury — with  whom  he  was  persuaded 
to  take  up  his  abode  the  next  year.  By  his  skill  and 
good  łuck  he  relieved  his  patron  of  an  abscera  which 
endangered  his  life,  and  was  induccd  to  confine  his  med- 
ical  practice  to  a  smali  circle  of  the  lord's  friends,  and 
to  give  his  chief  attention  to  political  spcculation  and 
qucstions  of  state.  He  thus  became  a  man  of  the  world 
before  he  became  a  philosopher.  In  1668  Locke  ac-  | 
companicd  the  earl  and  countess  of  Northumberland  to 
France.  The  earl  proceeded  towards  Bome,  aud  died 
on  the  way.  Locke  returaed  with  the  countess  to  Eng-  | 
land,  and  again  found  a  home  with  Ashlcy — chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  after  Clarcndon's  falL  The  futurę 
sagę  was  employcd  to  superiutend  the  education  of  Ash- 
ley's  heir,  a  feeble  boy  of  sixtecn.  He  was  afterwards 
commissioned  to  selcct  a  wife  for  him,  and  did  ao  satis- 
factorily.  In  due  course  of  time  he  took  charge  of  che 
education  of  the  eldest  son  of  this  marriage,  the  author 
of  "  the  Characteristics."  "  To  such  straiige  uscs  my 
we  come  at  last !" 

Though  residing  with  lord  Ashiey,  Locke  retained  his 
connection  with  Oxford,  which  he  frequently  visited. 
On  one  of  these  visitj«,  in  1670,  the  conyersation  of  Dr. 
Thomas  and  other  friends  turned  his  thoughts  to  the 
dif&cult,  stiU  unsettled,  and  perhaps  insoluble  question 
of  the  naturę  and  limits  of  human  knowledge.  This 
supplied  the  germ  of  the  iMay  on  the  Human  Under- 
Handing,  though  ncarly  twcnty  years  elapscd  before  the 
completion  and  publicition  of  the  work.  In  1672,  Ash- 
iey, the  mastcr-spirit  in  Charles  IFs  "Cabal,"was  cre- 
ated  earl  of  Shallesbur}',  and  soon  after  he  was  madę 
brd  high  chancellor.  Locke  was  appointed  secretary 
of  Plantations.  Xext  summer  Shaftesbury  surrendered 
the  great  seal,  and  became  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  Plantations.  Locke  was  named  secretary  of 
Łhe  board.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  produced  for  his 
noble  friend  and  the  other  proprietors  the  Constitution 
of  the  Carolinas.  In  another  year  the  Commission  of 
Trade  was  dissolved,  Locke  lost  his  post,  and  he  dreamt 
of  making  a  livelihood  by  his  profession.  But  his  health 
was  feeble,  and  he  trayelled  in  France,  acąuiring  at 
Montpellier  the  intimacy  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  to 
whom  he  afterwards  dedicated  his  **  Eisay,^ 

On  Shafte8bury's  restoration  to  office  as  lord  presi- 
dent of  the  council,  1679,  he  sent  for  Locke,  but  the 
minister  was  dismissed  in  October  of  the  same  year. 
In  two  years  morę  he  was  brought  to  trial  for  treason, 
but  the  grand  jur)"  iguored  the  indictment.  Shaftes- 
bury, howerer,  was  compelled  to  escape  secretly  to  Hol- 
land«  wherc  he  died,  June  21, 1683.  Locke  had  followed 
him,  and  wrote  an  a£fectionate  tribute  to  his  memoiy. 


The  hostile  testimony  of  bbhop  Feli  prores  that 
Locke  had  held  himself  aloof  from  the  intiigoes  in 
which  Shaftesbury  was  inyolred.  He  did  not  avoid 
the  malice  which  such  an  intimacy  invited.  He  was 
deprived  of  his  studentship  at  Christ  Church,  and  vain- 
ly  attempted  to  regain  it  at  the  Revolution.  On  the 
accession  of  James  II  his  sorrender  was  demanded  from 
the  stAtes'  generał  on  the  charge  of  complicity  in  3[on- 
mouth's  insurrection.  He  was  concealed  by  his  Dutrh 
friends.  William  Penn  offered  to  procure  his  panioo, 
but  the  office  was  nobly  dedined.  During  this  exOe 
Locke  composed  his  (irst  Letier  on  Toleraiwn^  and  pro- 
duced his  plan  of  "A  Commonplace  Book**— if  it  be  bis 
— a  cumbrous  and  inadequate  device,  which  admits  <^ 
easy  improrement,  Dut.^ng  this  period— towards  tbe 
close  of  1687— he  finished  the  Et$ay  amceming  the  Hu- 
mań Underttandinff,  The  modę  of  its  composition  ha5 
left  painful  traces  on  the  completed  work,  mb  was  appie- 
hended  and  acknowledged  by  its  author. 

The  Reyolution  of  1688  restored  Locke  to  his  natir« 
land.  He  signalized  his  return  by  the  publication  of 
his  great  philosophical  work.  An  attempt  was  mad?  to 
prohibit  its  introduction  into  the  University  of  Oxfoid. 
In  1690  he  issued  his  two  tieatises  On  GortmmeiU.  They 
controyerted  the  doctrine  of  the  diyine  right  of  kings 
and  referred  the  origin  of  goyeroment  to  a  social  com- 
pact, which  is  equally  disproyed  by  theory  and  by  bis- 
iory. They  rcndered  a  greater  senrice  by  recognidng 
labor  as  the  foundation  of  property,  though  the  teoet 
was  pressed  too  far. 

Locke  continued  to  decline  diplmnatic  honors,  but  ae- 
cepted  the  place  of  Commiasioner  of  Appeals,  with  tbe 
modest  salary  of  £200.  He  directed  his  regards  ia 
these  jrears  to  the  coinage  of  the  realm,  which  was 
much  debased ;  and  published  in  1691  his  ContideratiMt 
on  the  Lowtrmg  of  Interesi  and  Raitwg  the.  Yalut  of 
Money f  which  was  followed  in  1695  by  Further  C<mnd- 
eraiiont  on  Raińng  the  Value  of  Money,  He  was  in  fre- 
quent  consułtation  with  the  earl  of  Pembroke  on  tbe 
subject  of  that  restoration  of  the  Bńtish  coinage  wbich 
was  brought  about  by  the  ooncurrent  action  of  lord 
Somers  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

In  1693  Locke  withdrew  from  tbe  dull«heayy  atnm- 
phere  of  London,  and  accepted  a  pleasant  retreat  for  his 
increasing  asthma  and  adyancing  age  at  Oates,  io  Es- 
sex,  the  seat  of  Sir  Francis  Masharo,  who  had  mamed 
the  aocomplished  daughter  of  Dr.  Cudwoilh.    It  had 
t>een  the  fortunę  of  Locke  through  life  to  liye  '^qmtdrii 
alienu"    His  last  quarters  were  at  Oates.    This  was 
his  home  till  he  found  a  quieter  home  In  the  grare, 
where  he  waited  in  cold  abttraction^s  apathy  for  a  mir- 
acle  to  reanimate  his  spińt,  acoording  to  the  dogma  of 
The  ReasonabŁenest  of  Christianity  (produced  in  1695\ 
This  work  sought  the  union  of  all  Christian  belieren 
by  adyancing  the  doctrine  that  the  only  necessaiy  ani- 
ele of  Christian  belief  is  comprised  in  the  acceptopce  of 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah^  making  all  the  rcquirement5  be- 
yond  this  to  consist  oipractical  dutieSy  of  repentance  for 
sin,  and  obedience  to  the  morał  precepts  of  the  GospeL 
It  will  be  remembered  that  king  William  III,  of  £og* 
land,  entertained  the  design  of  uniting  Confoiroists  and 
Diasenters  on  some  common  ground,  and  to  further  this 
acheme  Locke  wrote  The  Reasonableness  ofChriitmify 
(compw  Quarterly  Retiew^  Lond.  1864,  July).    About  the 
time  of  his  retirement  from  the  city  Locke  published  his 
third  LeUer  on  Toleration,  and  in  the  firat  year  of  his  se- 
clusion  wrote  his  little  tract  on  the  Education  ofCkil- 
dren.    The  same  year  which  brought  out  his  e.xceed- 
ingly  heterodoK  essay  on  Christianity  was  markod  br 
his  philosophical  controyersy  with  Dr.  Stilluigfleet,  bisfa- 
op  of  Worcester. 

Locke*s  circumstances  were  now  rendered  perfectir 
easy  by  his  appointment  as  oommisńoner  of  Trade  and 
Plantations,  with  cmoluments  amounting  to  £1000  per 
annum.  Locke,  howeyer,  had  an  aptitude  for  loein^  or 
dropping  the  gifts  of  the  fairies.  Increasing  debilitr 
madę  him  resign  his  comfortable  sinecure  in  1700,  and. 
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four  yefln  Uter,  he  died  calmlr  at  Oates,  Cci.  28, 1704. 
He  wss  baried  at  the  neighboring  chnrch  of  High  La- 
ver.  Qaeen  Caroline,  one  of  thoee  femmes  predeutes 
who,  like  Christina  of  Sweden  or  Euler^s  piinceas,  fol- 
Inwed  with  her  sympathies  the  studies  ehe  conld  not 
understand,  placed  Lidcke^s  bust  with  tbose  of  Bacon, 
Newton,  and  Ciarkę,  in  the  mausoleum  erected  by  her 
at  Richmond  Park  to  commemorate  the  glories  of  £ng- 
li»h  pbilosophy. 

Locke*s  health  was  always  exceeding1y  feeble,  and 

hia  exi8tence  was  prolonged  only  by  constant  vigilance 

tnd  care.    This  doubtless  oontributed  to  his  abstinence 

from  any  energetic  Tocation,  and  probably  influenced 

hifl  theories  as  well  as  his  character  and  condact.     It 

rendered  his  esistence  a  caieer  of  tranąuil  and  leamed 

lei&ure,  except  so  far  as  it  was  intemipŁed  by  the  stispi- 

ciond  and  inslice  which  civil  diseord  directs  against  ev- 

ery  man  of  notę.     The  self-regarding  habits  of  a  vale- 

tudinarian  may  hare  impelled  the  thoughts  of  the  phi- 

k»opber  to  that  continua!  introapection  and  that  exag- 

gerttion  of  penonal  impressions  which  8o  strongly  naark 

his  philMophy.     His  love  of  ease  and  security  showed 

itaelf  in  his  generał  demeanor.     He  was  cautious  and 

retiring,  affiible  and  genial  in  his  intercourse,  kindly 

and  aflectionate  in  his  naturę,  free  from  penonal  ani- 

iDwiiies,  notwithstanding  his  transitory  difference  with 

Newton  and  his  controyersy  with  bisłiop  Stillingilect, 

He  amded  the  incumbrances  of  matrimony ;  and  the 

deiicient  esperiences  of  an  old  bachelor — the  want  of 

that  most  8uggcstive  knowledge,  the  dawn  of  intelli- 

gence  in  infancy — may  be  noted  in  his  whole  psychol- 

<^.    His  life  was,  howerer,  worthy  of  his  eroinence, 

tnd  was  such  as  to  make  him  a  suitable  compeer  of 

ihtjaefortunate  nimutm — those  happy  philosophic  dispo- 

sitions  which  ara  represented  by  Malcbranche,  Spinoza, 

Uribnitz,  Berkeley,  and  Hume. 

PkUotopkjf^-The  pbilosophy  of  Locke  is  yery  sim- 
ple,  if  not  Ter)'  coherent^  and  vcry  unsystematic  in  its 
treatment  by  himself.  It  consists  rather  of  one  pro- 
lific  principle  and  ita  explanations  than  of  any  coroplete 
tnd  orderiy  scheme.  That  principle  fumishes  a  foun- 
dation  for  a  distinctive  method,  which  was  only  im- 
perfectly  and  inconsistently  dereloped  by  him.  That 
method  is  psychological,  and  Locke  bas  been  too  hastily 
regarded  as  its  inrentor,  whereas  he  only  applied  it  too 
cxcliiaive]y  and  within  too  narrow  limits.  Lockc^s  con- 
troreraal  works  are  naturally  directed  to  the  removal 
of  the  nuroerous  objections  and  misapprehensions  to 
which  his  fundamental  tenet  and  its  applications  are 
obnoxiou8:  but  eyen  the  Easay  itaelf  is  mainly  employ- 
ftl  in  the  discussion  of  topics  which  illustrate  the  dog- 
na  rather  than  establish  a  formal  body  of  doctrinc,  and 
which  bekmg  to  the  prdiminaries  or  prolegomena  of 
phikisophy  much  morę  than  to  philoaophy  proper. 

An  examination  of  the  analysis  usually  pref]xed  to 
the  "Eaaay**  will  show  how  smali  a  portion  of  the  work 
^lly  belongs  to  the  regular  expo8ition  of  a  roetaphys- 
ical  system;  how  much  is  occupicd  with  the  anticipa- 
tion  of  objections,  or  the  siroplification  of  apprehended 
difficolties.  The  treatise  is  dirided  into  four  books. 
[Hie  first  repudiates  the  Cartesian  doctrine  of  innatc 
^^^*i,  and  is  therefore  controyersial  and  negatire.  It 
*>«  not  seem  to  have  been  vcry  highly  regarded  by 
Wke  himself.  The  second  is  an  inąuiry  into  the  ori- 
gin  and  limits  of  human  knowledge,  and  is  the  charac- 
t«ństic  portion  of  Locke's  pbilosophy.  The  third  is 
giren  to  the  consideration  of  words,  and  is  in  many  re- 
"pccta  the  most  yaluable  part  of  the  book,  affording  uae- 
fal  snggestions  for  guarding  against  the  multitudinous 
•ednctions  of  the  Idola  Fort,  It  is  dialectical  rather 
^fian  philosophica],though  it  affbrds  frequent  opportuni- 
utt  of  confirming  or  expounding  his  cardinal  tenet,  and 
|B>ny  of  exhibiting  its  inadequacy.  The  fourth  book 
it  on  the  naturę  of  knowledge  in  generał,  and  does  little 
OMre  than  apply  the  conclusion  already  reached  to  the 
<l*tcnnination  of  the  degree,  extent,  and  ąuality  of  hu- 
i^^  knowledgCi  which  ia  reduced  by  him  not  merdy 


to  relativity,  but  to  a  beggarly  and  onaatisfactoiy  ido- 
tivity. 

The  circnmstanoes  which  proyoked  the  compoeition 
of  Locke^s  celebrated  treatise  account  in  a  most  iustruc- 
tiye  manner  for  the  character  of  his  doctrine.  His  ad- 
diction  to  the  writings  of  Des  Caites  in  his  college  daya 
— his  rejectłon  of  his  postulates  and  conclusiona — his 
fondneas  for  the  physiód  and  natural  sciences — his  ut- 
ter  defect  of  poetic  sensibility — his  association  with  the 
great  and  with  the  beau  monde — his  political  and  prac- 
tical  procliyities,  confined  his  attention  to  obsenred  phe- 
nomena,  cramped  and  discouraged  the  criticism  of  those 
phenomena,  and  withdrew  his  thoughts  from  what  lay 
beyond,  and  was  reąuired  for  the  intelUgent  obsenration 
and  interpretation  of  the  phenomena  suppoeed  to  be  ob- 
seryed.  Hence  he  was  led  to  ignore  the  spirit  of  hu- 
man thought  —  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the 
words  which  senred  for  the  counters  of  metaphysical 
speculation— to  make  much  of  his  pbilosophy  tum  upon 
i  the  predsion  and  determinateness  of  terms,  and  to  con- 
I  sider  that  a  scnipulous  recognition  of  their  import  in 
their  acceptance  and  employment  constituted  the  main 
part  of  pbilosophy.  Hence,  when  he  undertook  "  to  ex- 
amine  our  own  abilities,  and  see  what  objects  our  under- 
standings  were  or  were  not  iittcd  to  deal  with,*'  the  ex- 
amination  scarcely  reached  to  that  primary  and  essen- 
tial  problem  of  metaphysics,  but  reyolved  tediouely  and 
with  needless  prolixity  around  the  limits  of  the  mean- 
ings  of  words.  He  thus  necessarily  arriyed  at  an  ex- 
cessiye,  though  far  from  rigorous  nominalisro. 

Locke*8  point  of  departure  was  that  of  all  the  philoeo- 
phers  of  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  and  the  first  quart€r 
of  the  18th  century — Cartesianism.  The  influence  of 
the  suspected  doctrine  was  manifested  at  the  outsct  of 
hb  labors  by  his  proposition  to  substitute  the  phnuse 
dettrminaie  ideas  for  cUar  and  disimcł  ideas — though  a 
merę  change  of  name,  and  such  a  change,  could  cffect 
little  in  producing  a  complete  reform  of  system.  It  is  a 
startling  commentary  on  the  insufSciency  of  this  sub- 
stitution  that  no  writer  bas  been  morę  capricious  and 
yacillating  in  his  employment  of  terms  than  Locke  him- 
self, and  that  the  yery  term  idea,  which  he  elaborately 
defines,  is  used  by  him  without  determinate  meaning, 
and  in  almost  eyery  possible  senae  except  its  tnie  one. 
He,  howeyer,  fumished  neither  the  first  nor  the  soUtary 
example  of  the  abuse  of  this  fine  Platonie  inyention. 
Locke's  popularity  may  be  due  to  the  ease,  and  yigor, 
the  yivacity,  and  homeliness  of  his  style ;  but  the  style 
b  ruggcd,  ambiguous,  conyersational,  and  as  far  remoyed 
from  philusophical  propriety  as  it  b  from  literaiy  ele- 
gance. 

The  influence  of  Dbs  Cartes,  educing  antagonism, 
tempted  Locke  to  commence  his  inyestigations  by  an 
assault  on  the  hypothesis  of  innate  ideas,  which  un- 
questionably  formed  the  latent  substratum  of  the  Car- 
tesian dehisions.  Certainly  the  elear  and  distinct  ideas 
of  Des  Cartes  had  no  title  to  be  accepted  as  inuate. 
Locke  had  thus  an  easy  task  in  refnting  the  Cartesian 
positions.  He  failed  to  recognisc  that  the  incriminated 
doctrine  was  not  thereby  refuted.  The  **  tabuła  ra$a^ 
of  Locke  was  just  as  much  an  assumption  and  as  much 
a  fallacy  as  the  innate  truths  of  his  opponent — uuless  by 
the  tabula  rata  is  understood,  what  Locke  would  not 
haye  understood,  the  sensitiye  and  sympathetic  tablet 
ready  to  restore  in  the  sunlight  of  life  all  images  pre- 
sented  to  it  It  is  perfectly  tnie  that  distinct  concep- 
tions  and  formulated  roaxims  are  not  innate,  or  anterior 
to  all  excitation.  Thb  adroission  does  not  dbproye  the 
reality  of  congenital  and  constitutional  preadaptations 
of  the  intellectual  faculties  for  the  acceptance  of  such 
conccptions  and  propositions  when  snitably  presented  to 
the  mind  and  apprehended  by  it,  Locke's  doctrine  on 
this  point  has  consequentIy  been  surrendered,  and  the 
doctrine  opposed  by  him  has  been  accepted,  under  jiister 
limitations,  by  many  wbo  continue  to  entcrtain  the  pro- 
foundest  reyerence  for  his  generał  procedurę.  The  Car- 
tesian postulate  compelled  the  aasertion  of  a  diyine  in- 
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flax  to  explain  the  operations  of  the  mind,  and  snggest- 
ed  Malebranche'8  celebrated  thesis  of  "seeing  aU  things 
in  God."  Locke,  who  had  aasailed  the  heresiarch,  felt 
the  necessity  of  controverting  the  hazardous  modiJfica- 
tion  proposed  by  the  fervent  aoolyte.  But  the  tenet  to 
which  Locke  was  himself  dńven  by  the  compulsion  of 
his  own  enroneous  principles  was  eqQally  hazardous  and 
still  morę  fallacious — that  our  ideA  of  God  ia  obtained 
by  sensation  and  reflection. 

Having  got  rid  of  innate  ideas — tetmet  sute  corpore 
ritm — the  English  philosopher  proceeded  to  inrestigate 
the  origin  of  human  knowJedge — ^the  avowed  object  of 
his  main  inquiry.  There  was  an  inrendon  of  logical 
order,  as  Moreli  has  obeenred,  in  seeking  the  ratio  es- 
smdi  of  the  phenomena  before  ascertaining  the  phenom- 
ena  themseires ;  but  the  accidental  connection  between 
the  fiist  and  second  pairs  of  the  Essay  is  yery  intimate. 
If  knowledge  be  not  deduoed  ab  iatra,  it  might  natural- 
ly  appear  to  be  derived  ab  €xtra.  Uence  Locke  eon- 
cluded  that  all  knowledge  is  obtained  from  sensation 
and  reflection.  Tbis  is  his  principle,  and  bis  principle 
is  his  philosophy — the  curtain  is  the  picture,  The  dis- 
tinction  between  the  sensation  and  its  intellectoal  ap- 
preciation  was  unsuspected  by  him ;  nor  did  he  obserye 
that  if  sensation  and  reflection  upon  sensation  are  the 
exclusiv*e  sources  of  knowledge,  the  knowledge  of  reflec- 
tion is  derivative  from  and  dependent  upon  sensation, 
jind  all  knowledge  springs  from  sensation  alone.  This 
oversight  occasioned  his  rery  inadequate  explanations 
of  space,  time,  power,  caose,  good  and  evil,  and  God ; 
it  furnished  Hume  with  his  cardinal  positions  in  regard 
to  impressions  and  ideas;  it  rendered  Locke  a  suitable 
patron  for  the  French  encycloptedists  and  the  material- 
ists,  and  created  the  belief  that  he  espoused  the  tenet 
**  NikU  in  inteliectu  quod  non  prius  in  tenstu"  This  te- 
net was  held  by  neither  Aństotle  nor  Locke,  but  Locke's 
deyelopment  of  his  own  principle  often  seems  to  assert 
and  to  rest  upon  that  tenet,  and  both  provoked  and 
justified  the  celebrated  response  and  refutation  offered 
by  Leibnitz  in  the  proposed  addition  to  the  maxim  of 
the  words  **  niń  inłellecłus  ipteJ^  Locke  might  have  ac- 
cepted  that  addition,  but  it  was  not  declared  by  bb  lan- 
guage,  nor  cleaiły  indicated  by  his  teachings ;  and  its 
frank  acceptance  would  have  been  fatal  to  his  philo- 
sophical  e^positions ;  for,  if  reflection  be  oonsidered  as 
a  source  of  knowledge  distinct  from  sensation,  it  must 
be  different  from  sensation,  and  must  be  a  oontribution 
of  the  mind  itself  to  the  intellectual  producL  Locke'8 
original  attitude  was  that  of  a  polemic  engaged  in  the 
refutation  of  Des  Cartes;  this  attitode  he  never  alto- 
gether  abandoned ;  it  determined  his  habits  of  specula- 
tion,  and  continually  misled  him.  Locke  was  still  fur- 
ther  mialed  by  the  looseness,  awkwardness,  obscurity, 
and  prolixity  of  his  style,  by  its  colloquial  negligence  of 
phrase,  by  that  wayering  of  expression  and  impalpabil- 
ity  of  figuratiye  illustration  which  haye  been  noted  by 
Sir  WilUam  Hamilton,  Maurice,  and  nearly  eyery  other 
student  of  his  works.  The  equiyocation  of  the  terms 
employed  by  him  escaped  his  recognition,  while  it  per- 
plexe8  his  readers,  and  produced  much  the  same  effect 
upon  his  reasoning  as  was  produced  upon  Hume*s  by  a 
similar  agency.  With  Locke  there  might  be  delusion ; 
there  was  no  sophistry ;  there  was  an  open,  manly  spir- 
it,  a  candor  and  honesty  of  inyestigation  which  often 
slighted  or  ignored  consistency  in  the  determined  ap- 
prehension  of  what  was  felt  instinctiyely  to  be  right. 
His  book  aooordingly  exerci8ee  a  most  wholesome  influ- 
ence eyen  when  the  deyelopments  of  his  doctrine  are 
most  aberrant,  and  its  penrersions  most  perilous.  The 
practical  character  of  his  own  disposition,  the  predOec- 
tion  for  the  studies  of  obseryation,  and  the  innocence 
and  simplicity  of  his  own  naturę,  guarded  him  from  the 
effects  as  well  as  from  the  peroeption  of  his  errors,  but 
at  the  same  time  rendered  those  errors  less  appaient  and 
morę  seductiye  to  others.  They  preseryed  his  own  pie- 
ty, while  his  system  became  a  tempium  impieUUia, 

Tbis  practical  appetency  of  Łiocke'8  mind  was  ao  en- 


grosńng  as  to  leaye  him  atterly  witboat  imagination  or 
poetic  sensibility.  Poetry  be  discoontenanced  from 
want  of  taste,  but  professedly  for  the  morę  ignoUe  n*- 
son  that "  no  gold  was  found  at  the  roots  of  ParassNi.'' 
The  absence  of  imagination  was  a  yery  seiioos  defect 
It  was  not  true  in  hb  case  that  ofomt  ignotum  pro  lura- 
hili.  On  the  contrary,  the  wondrous  domain  of  the  od- 
known  and  the  unapprehended  was  **  ondreamt  of  in  hia 
philosophy."  These  inteUectoal  peculiaritaes  becsme 
yery  manifest  in  his  religious  and  political  treatises— 
sometimes  inducing  point,  perspicuity,  and  populsńty; 
sometimes  generating  prosaic  assumptaons  for  want  of 
penetrating  yision.  Thus  were  probably  occasioned  the 
denial  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  in  the  ReowmabU' 
ness  of  ChriUiamty — the  ascription  of  all  yalue  to  labor 
originally  expended  in  his  eoonomical  speculatiooi^ 
the  allegation  of  a  social  oontract  and  of  a  state  of  natoR 
— pure  and  untenable  hypotheses — ^in  his  treatises  (h 
Govemmenty  and  other  less  prominent  yagariea.  Tbese 
pointa  merit  careful  consideration,  but  they  can  be  onlj 
noted  here.  We  should  not,  howeyer,  onut  to  mentioo 
that  Locke*s  amiable  and  tolerant  disposition,  the  asso- 
ciations  of  his  life,  the  tenor  of  his  phikMophyr  his  love 
of  justice  and  freedom,  rendered  effident  seryice  towanis 
the  exten8ion  of  ciyil,  political,  and  religious  liberty  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  entitle  him  to  reyerential  r^aid 
as  one  of  the  chief  benefactors  of  bumanity. 

Literaturę,— The  literaturę  illustratiye  of  Locke'i  phi- 
losophy is  endless.  It  indudes  the  greater  part  of  tbe 
metephysical  treatises  written  sińce  the  doae  of  the  17th 
centary.  It  must  suffioe,  therefore,  to  mention  herc  ooly 
tbe  works  of  most  direct  importance,  and  most  readily 
accessible.  Of  sucb  is  the  following  list  oompoeed. 
Locke,  Works  (London,  1824, 9  yols.  8vo) ;  Locke,  Pkilo- 
sophiccU  WorkSf  by  J.  A.  SL  John  (London,  1854, 2  voh. 
12mo);  Leibnitz,  Nouveaux  JSssais  sur  CJSatendmai 
Humain  ,*  Joannes  Clericus,  LockU  Vita ;  ^  Life  of  John 
Locke,"  in  the  BiograpMca  Britawuea;  Lord  King,  Tkt 
Life  ofJohn  Locke,  etc  (Lond.  1830, 2  yols.  8yo);  Fors- 
ter, Original  Letiers  o/ John  Locke,  etc  (London,  1847); 
Browne,  *'  Life  of  John  Locke,"  in  the  Eneydop,  Britan- 
wica ;  Dugald  Stewart,  Supplemeni  to  the  Eną/dop,  Bri- 
tanmca;  Sir  James  Mackintosb,  On  the  pkilosophical 
Genius  of  Bacon  and  Locke ;  Henry  Rogers,  MisetUames 
(Lond.  1855, 8  yols.  8yo) ;  Ritter,  Gesch,  i/.  ChristL  PkOot. 
yii,  449  8q. ;  Y.  Consin,  Hist,  de  la  Philosopkie ;  Lewea, 
Biograph.  Hist.  of  PhiŁosophy  (Lond.  1857, 2  yola.8ro), 
ii,  287  sq. ;  Farrar,  Criiical  Hist,  ofFree  Tkaught,  p.  1^ 
sq. ;  Blakey,  Hist,  PhiŁosophy  of  Mind  (London,  18Ó0,  i 
yoU.  8yo) ;  Moreli,  CriL  History  of  Modem  Pkilotopky 
(Lond.  1847, 2  yols.  8yo) ;  Brit,  Quar.  JUv.  1847  (May); 
North  Brit.  Rev.  1864  (July),  p.  37  są. ;  EduA,  Rev.  Itt64 
(April),  1854 ;  Lond,  Qąar.  Redew,  1864  (July),  p.  41  aq. 
(G.  F.  H.) 

Łooke,  Nathaniel  C,  D.D.,  a  Presbyteńan  min- 
ister, was  bom  June  1, 1816,  at  Salem,  N.  J.,  graduattd 
from  Middlebury  College,  Vt,  in  1838;  fiom  Union  Tbe- 
ological  Semlnary,  New  York,  in  1844 ;  was  immediately 
licensed  by  the  New  York  Third  Presbyteiy,  and  woo 
after  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  first  chaige  at  Eaet- 
yille,  Northampton  County,ya. ;  accepted  a  cali  to  tbe 
Central  Church,  Brooklyn,  in  1847;  tbree  years  later 
took  charge  of  tbe  Church  at  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y., 
and  there  labored  until  1860,  when  failing  health  com- 
pelled  him  to  seek  for  a  dismission.  Dr.  Locke  was  a 
member  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1860,  which  met  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  A  number  of  his  discourses  were  pub- 
lished,  and  he  was  also  a  large  contributor  to  the  relig- 
ious press.  He  died  July  21,  1862.  He  was  gifud 
with  a  well-trained  and  weU-stored  mind,  and  was  eoi- 
nently  genial  and  social  as  a  pastor  and  friend,  and  ear- 
nest  and  ek>qaent  as  a  preacher.  See  Wilson,  pTtAjfi^ 
rian  Historical  A  Imanac,  1863,  p.  188.     (J.  L.  Sw) 

Locke,  Samuel,  D.D.^  a  noted  American  divine 
and  educator,  was  bom  at  Wobum,  Mass.,  Kor.  23, 
1732,  and  was  educated  at  Haryard  Uniyersity  (daas 
of  1755).    He  was  ordained  minister  of  the  Cióą«l  at 
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Sheibume,  Man^  Kor.  7, 1759,  and  remained  in  tbe 
miniBtiy  until  1769|  when  he  was  called  to  preside  oyer 
his  alma  mater,  and  was  inducted  to  tbe  office  March  21, 
1770.  Three  yean  later  he  was  honored  by  the  college 
aadiorities  with  tbe  doctorate  of  divinity,  but  some 
UDubles  most  have  arisen  shortly  afler,  for  in  December 
of  thia  aelf-aame  year  Łocke  resigned  bis  position  at 
Hanraid,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  retire- 
ment.  He  died  at  Sherborae,  Mass.,  Jan.  15, 1788.  An 
cstimate  of  the  man  we  find  in  two  letters  written  by  Dr. 
Andrew  Eliot,  of  Boston,  to  Mr.  Hollis,  of  London,  the 
distinguished  benefactor  of  the  college,  about  the  time  of 
Locke'8  election  to  the  presidency  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity,  in  which  be  is  represented  as  "  a  dei^gyman  of  a 
smali  parish  about  twenty  miles  from  Cambridge;  of 
fine  talents — a  dose  thinker,  haying  when  at  coUege  the 
character  of  a  first-rate  scholar — of  an  escellent  spirit, 
and  generoDs,  catholic  sentiments — a  friend  to  liberty — 
bis  gieatest  defect  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  world, 
hayiog  Ured  in  retirement,  and  perhaps  not  a  generał 
aoquaintance  with  books."  The  only  production  of  Dr. 
Locke*s  that  exist8  in  print  ia  the  CoaoenŁion  Sermon 
preached  in  1772.  ^  His  manner  in  the  pulpit  b  sald 
to  bave  beea  marked  by  great  dignity  and  ImpreasiTe- 
See  rA«iV.y.(>6fercier,Maich,1865. 


IfOcke,  ^KTllliam  B.,  a  minister  and  instmctor, 
fint  in  the  Baptist,  and  later  in  the  Presbyterian  Churcb, 
waa  bom  in  New  York  City,  where  he  receired  a  good 
education  at  the  high  school,  in  which  he  subseąuently 
became  an  assistant  teacher.  In  1882  he  took  charge 
of  the  Mantua  Manuał  Łabor  Institute  in  New  York, 
and  in  1833  was  licensed  to  preach  in  the  Baptbt 
Churcb.  He  entered  tbe  junior  clase  of  Hamilton  In- 
atitate  (now  Madison  Uniyersity) ;  iu  1835  be  accepted 
hb  fint  cali  from  the  Churcb  in  Measina,  N.  Y.,  and  was 
ordained  Ang.  18,  1836.  He  remained  in  the  Baptbt 
oooDeetion  until  1849,  when  hb  yiews  conceming  bap- 
tism  led  bim  to  a  change  of  hb  ecdesiastical  relations. 
He  was  called  in  1850  to  the  Presbyterian  Churcb  at 
Springfield,  N.  J.,  where,  because  of  impaired  healtb,  he 
quit  preaching.  He  subeeąuently  took  charge  of  the 
Feraale  Collegiate  Institute  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  in 
Angnat,  1857,  removed  to  Missouri,  and  took  charge  of 
the  Tan  Rensselaer  Ptesbyterial  Academy.  At  the  end 
of  hb  first  quarter  in  tbb  new  position  he  was  taken  ill, 
and  died  Nov.  15, 1858.  Mr.  Łocke's  talents  as  a  teacher 
were  of  a  bigh  order,  and  in  the  rarious  places  in  which 
he  labored  he  madę  many  warm  friends.  See  Wilson, 
PrtdK  HisL  Aim.  1860,  p.  73.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Łookyer,  Nicholas,  a  Presbyterian  divine  and 
pioaa  Nonconformist,  was  bom  in  1612.  He  studied  at 
New  Inn  Hall,  Oxford,  and  became  proYosŁ  of  £ton 
College  in  1658,  but  was  ejccted  at  the  Restoration.  He 
died  in  1684.  II  is  writings  show  bim  to  have  been 
Tery  zealous  and  afiectionate,  camestly  bent  on  the  eon- 
Yersion  of  soub.  Some  of  hb  most  iroportant  works 
are  tbe  following :  Baulme/or  Ueedif^  England  and  Irt- 
land,  or  seośonabU  Insłructiotufor  persecuted  ChristiatUj 
deliyered  in  several  sermons  [en  Ćol.  i,  11, 12]  (London, 
1644) : — Christ**  Communion  wUh  his  Church  miliłant 
[on  John  xiv,  18]  (5tb  ed.  London,  1672, 12mo) : — Eng- 
land  JaithfuUy  vatcht  with  her  Wounds,  or  Christ  as  a 
Faiker  sitting  up  with  his  Children  in  their  swooning 
State;  which  is  the  summe  of  seteral Lectures painfullg 
preached  upon  Colossians  i  (Lond.  1646, 4to).  See  Alli- 
bone,  Diet,  ofBrit,  and  Amer,  Auth,  s.  v. ;  Darling,  (7y- 
dop.  BibUogr,  s.  r. 

Łocust,  a  well-known  insect,  which  commits  terri- 
ble devastation  to  yegetation  in  the  countries  which  it 
Tisita.  In  the  following  aocount  we  shall  chiefly  foUow 
tbe  articles  on  tbe  subject  in  Kitto's  and  Smith^s  Dic- 
tionariesj  with  additions  from  other  sources. 

I.  There  are  ten  Hebrew  words  which  appear  to  sig- 
nify  loeust  in  tbe  Old  Testament,  while  in  the  Greek 
the  generał  term  b  acp/c,  which  is  employed  in  tbe 
New  Testament.    It  bas  been  supposed  that  some  of 
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these  wordfl  denote  merely  the  differont  states  fchrough 
which  the  loeust  passes  after  leaving  the  egg,  viz.  the 
lanra,  the  pupa,  and  the  perfect  insect^-all  which  much 
resemblc  each  other,  exoept  that  the  brya  bas  no  wings, 
and  that  the  pupa  possesses  only  the  mdiments  of  those 
members,  which  are  fully  developed  only  in  the  adult 
loeust  (Michaelis,  Supplem,  ad  Lex,  Hebr,  ii,  667, 1080). 
But  tbb  supposition  b  manifestly  wrong  with  regard  to 
sereral  of  Uiese  terms,  because,  in  Lev.  xi,  22,  tbe  word 
ia^^cb,  *<  after  hb  kind,"  or  species,  b  added  after  each 
of  them  (oompare  yer.  14, 15, 16).  It  is  most  probable, 
therefoie,  that  all  the  rest  are  also  the  names  of  species. 
But  tbe  problem  b  to  asoertain  the  particular  species 
intended  by  them  respectiyely. 

(1.)  Arbeh'  (na*1K,  occun  in*Exod.  x,  4 ;  Sept.  orpc- 
Sa  woXX^v,  a  yast  flight  of  locusts,  or  perhaps  indica- 
ting  that  seyeral  species  were  employed,  Yulg.  locusiam ; 
and  in  yerses  12, 18, 14, 19,  &Kpic  and  locusta,  Eng.  *'  lo- 
custs;" Ley.  xi,  22,  ppovxoVf  brut^us,  '* loeust;"  Deut. 
xxyiii,  88,  oKpic,  locust€tj  'Mocust;"  Judg.  yi,  5;  yii,  12, 
<iacpic,  locustarum,  "  grasshoppen ;"  1  Kings  yiii,  87, 
Ppovxoc,  locustOj  **  loeust ;"  2  Chroń,  yi,  28,  dicpic,  U^ 
cust4it  "locusts;**  Job  xxxix,  20,  dKpiStę,  locustas, 
"grasshopper;"  PSa.  lxxTiii,  46,  dKpidt,  Symm.  ffjccMAi}- 
K(,  locusUe,  *nocust:"  Psa.  cy,  84,  dKcńc,  locusta,  "lo- 
custs;" Psa.  clx,  28,  dKpidtc,  hautcBy  "loeust;"  Ph>y. 
xxx,  27,  iiKęic,  locusla,  "locusts;"  Jer.  xlvi,  23,  aicpidaf 
loaŁstOj  "grasshoppen;"  Joel  1,  4;  ii,  25,  arpic,  locusta, 
"loeust;"  Nah.  iii,  15,  ^poiź^oc,  brutAtts,  "locusts;"  ver. 
17,  drri\aPoCf  tocusta,  "locusts").  In  almost  eyery 
passage  where  arheh  occurs,  referenoe  b  madę  to  its  ter- 
ribly  destroctive  powers. 

It  is  the  loeust  of  the  Egyptbn  plagues  described  in 
Exod.  X,  where,  as  indeed  everywhere  else,  it  occun  in 
tbe  singular  number  only,  thougb  it  is  there  aseodated 
with  yerbs  both  in  tbe  singular  and  plural  (ver.  5, 6),  as 
are  the  corresponding  words  in  the  Sept.  and  Yulgate. 
Tbb  it  might  be  as  a  noun  of  multitude,  but  it  wUl  be 
rendered  probable  that  four  species  were  en\ployed  in 
the  plague  on  Egypt,  of  which  tbb  is  named  fint  (Psa. 
lxxyiii,  46,  47;  cv,  84).  These  may  aU  have  been 
brought  into  Egypt  from  Ethiopia  (which  has  ever  been 
the  cradle  of  all  kinds  of  locusts),  by  what  is  called  in 
Exodus  "  tbe  east  wind,"  sińce  Bochart  proyes  that  the 
word  which  properly  signifies  "east"  often  means 
"  south"  also.  The  word  arbeh  may  be  nsed  in  Ley.  xi, 
22  a»  the  collectiye  name  for  tbe  loeust,  and  be  put  fint 
there  as  denoting  also  tbe  most  numerous  species;  but 
in  Joel  i,  4,  and  Psa.  lxxviii,  46,  it  b  dbtinguished  from 
the  other  names  of  locusts,  and  is  mentioned  second,  as 
if  of  a  different  species ;  just,  perhaps,  as  we  use  the 
word^y,  sometimes  as  a  coUectiye  name,  and  at  othen 
for  a  particular  species  of  insect,  as  when  speaking  of 
the  hop,  tumip,  meat  fiy,  etc.  When  the  Hebrew  word 
b  used  in  reference  to  a  particular  species,  it  has  been 
supposed,  for  reasons  which  yitM  be  given,  to  denote  the 
Gryllus  grtgarius  or  migratorius,  Moses,  therefore,  in 
Exodus,  refen  Pharaoh  to  the  yisitation  of  tbe  locusts, 
as  well  known  in  Egypt ;  but  the  plague  would  seem  ta 
haye  consbted  in  bringing  them  into  that  country  in 
unexampled  numben,  consbting  of  yarions  species  neyer 
preyiously  seen  there  (comp.  £xod.  x,  6,  6, 15)« 

It  b  one  of  the  flying  creeping  creatures  that  were 
allowed  as  food  by  the  law  of  Moses  (Ley.  xi,  21).  In 
tbb  passage  it  is  clearly  the  representatiye  of  some  spe- 
cies of  winged  saltatorial  orthoptera,  which  mnst  haye 
possessed  indications  of  form  sufficient  to  distiogubb 
the  insect  from  the  three  other  names  which  belong  to 
the  same  diybion  of  orthoptera,  and  are  mentioned  in 
the  same  context.  The  opinion  of  Michaelb  {SuppL 
667, 910),  that  the  four  words  mentioned  in  Ley.  xi,  22 
denote  tbe  same  insect  in  four  dilTerent  ages  or  stagea 
of  its  growtb,  is  ąuite  untenable,  for,  whateyer  paitica* 
lar  species  are  intended  by  these  words,  it  b  qnite  elear 
from  yerse  21  that  they  must  all  be  winged  orthoptera, 
The  Septuagint  word  ^povxoc  there  clearly  showa  thafe 
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Łhe  translator  naes  iŁ  for  a  vinged  spectes  of  IocubŁ,  oon- 
traiy  to  the  Latin  fathen  (as  Jerome,  Augustine,  Greg- 
ory,  etc),  who  all  define  the  bruchus  to  be  the  untlcdgeid 
young  or  larva  of  the  locust,  and  who  cali  it  aitelabtts 
when  its  wings  are  partially  developed|  and  loeiuta  when 
able  to  ńy ;  althongh  both  Sept.  and  Yulg.  ascribe  flight 
to  the  bruchus  here,  and  ia  Nah.  iii,  17.  The  Greek  fa- 
thers,  on  the  other  hand,  uniformly  ascribe  to  the  fipov- 
Xoc  both  wings  and  flight,  and  therein  agree  with  the 
descriptions  of  the  ancient  Greek  natiiralists.  Thus 
Theophrastus,  the  pupil  of  Aristotle,  who,  with  his  pre- 
ceptor, was  probably  conteoiporaneous  with  the  Septua- 
gint  translators  of  the  Pentateuch,  plaiuly  speaks  of  it 
as  a  distinct  species,  and  not  a  merę  state :  **  The  aKpi- 
Sic  (the  best  asoertained  gderał  Greek  word  for  the  lo- 
cust)  are  injurious,  the  arriKa^oŁ  still  roore  so,  and 
those  most  of  all  which  they  cali  fipovxoC  {Dt  Anim). 
The  SepL  seems  to  recognise  the  peculiar  destructiyc- 
ness  of  the  i3povxoc  in  1  Kings  yiii,  37  (but  has  merged 
it  in  the  parallel  passage,  2  Chroń.),  and  in  Nah.  iii,  15, 
by  adopting  it  for  arbeh,  In  these  passages  the  Sept. 
translators  may  haye  understood  the  G.  miffraiorius  or 
gregarius  (Linn.),  which  b  usually  considered  to  be  the 
most  destructiye  species  (from  jSpwffKw,  I  devour),  Yet, 
in  Joel  i,  4 ;  ii,  25,  they  have  applied  it  to  the  yeUk, 
which,  howerer,  appears  there  as  engaged  in  the  work 
of  destmction.  Hesychius,  in  the  8d  century,  explains 
the  Ppovxoc  as  "a  species  of  locust,"  though,  he  ob- 
senres,  applied  in  his  time  by  different  nations  to  differ- 
ent  species  of  locusŁs,  and  by  some  to  the  drTi\a^oc. 
May  not  his  testimony  to  this  effect  illustrate  the  yari- 
otts  uses  of  the  word  by  the  Sept  in  the  minor  prophets  ? 
Our  translators  have  wrongly  adopted  the  word  "grass- 
hopper"  in  Judges  and  Jer.  xlvi,  23,  where  "  locusts"* 
would  certainly  haye  better  illustrated  the  idea  of  "in- 
numerable  multitudes ;"  and  here,  as  elsewherc,  have 
departed  from  their  professed  nde  **noŁ  to  rary  from 
the  sense  of  that  which  they  had  translat«d  before,  if 
the  word  signified  the  same  in  both  places*'  (translators 
to  the  reader,  ad  finem). 

The  Hebrew  word  in  question  is  usually  dcrived  from 
nai,  "to  moltiply,"  or  "be  numerous,"  because  the  lo- 
cust  is  remarkably  prolific ;  which,  as  a  generał  name,  Ls 
certainly  not  inapplicable ;  and  it  is  thence  also  inferred 
that  it  denotes  the  G.  migratoriuSf  because  that  species 
often  appears  in  large  numbers.  Howeyer,  the  largest 
flight  of  locusts  upon  reoord,  calculated  to  haye  extend- 
ed  over  fiye  hundred  miles,  and  which  darkened  the  air 
like  an  edipse,  and  was  supposed  to  come  from  Arabia, 
did  not  consist  of  the  G,  migratorius,  but  of  a  red  spe- 
cies (Kirby  and  Spence,  fntro<L  to  Entomotogg,  i,  210) ; 
and,  according  to  Forskal,  the  species  which  now  chiefly 
infests  Arabia,  and  which  he  names  G.gregarius^  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  G.migratorms  of  Linn.  {Encyc.  Brił.  art. 
Entomology,  p.  193).  Others  deriye  the  word  from 
3^K, "  to  lie  kuT  or  "  in  ambush,"  because  the  newly- 
hatched  locust  emerges  from  the  ground,  or  because  the 
locust  besieges  yegeUbles.  RosenmUUer  justly  remarks 
upon  such  etymologies,  and  the  inferences  madę  from 
them  (Scholia  in  Joel,  i,  4), "  How  precarious  truły  the 
reasoning  is,  deriyed  in  this  manner  from  the  mcre  ety- 
mology  of  the  word,  eyerybody  may  understand  for 
himself.  Nor  is  the  principle  otherwise  in  regard  to 
the  rcst  of  the  speciesL*'  He  also  remarks  that  the  ref- 
erences  to  the  destructireness  of  locusts,  which  are  of- 
ten  derived  from  the  roots,  simply  concur  in  this,  that 
locusts  consume  and  do  mischief.  lllustrations  of  the 
propriety  of  his  remarks  will  abound  as  we  proceed. 
StiU,  it  by  no  mcans  follows  from  a  coincidence  of  the 
Hebrew  roots,  in  this  or  any  other  meaning,  that  the 
learned  Rmong  the  ancient  Jews  did  not  recognise  differ- 
ent species  in  the  different  names  of  locusts.  The  £ng- 
liah  word/y,  from  the  Saxon  .^Keon,  the  Heb.  C)i9,  and 
its  representatiye  «  fowl,'  in  the  English  yersion  (Gen.  i, 
20,  etc),  all  express  both  a  generał  and  speciflc  idea. 
£yen  a  modem  entomologist  might  speak  of  "  the  flies" 


in  a  room,  while  aware  that  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
different  species  annually  yisit  our  apartments.  The 
Scriptures  use  popular  language ;  hence  "  the  multitode,** 
"  the  deyourer,"  or  "  the  darkener,"  may  haye  been  the 
familiar  appellations  for  certain  species  of  locustsL  The 
common  Greek  words  for  locusts  and  graashoppera,  etc, 
are  of  themselyes  eąually  indefinite,  yet  they  also  seryed 
for  the  names  of  species,  as  orpic,  the  locust  generally, 
from  the  tops  of  yegetables,  on  which  the  locust  feedi ; 
but  it  is  also  used  as  the  proper  name  of  a  piiticolar 
species,  as  the  graashopper :  rtrpairrepvXKic,  **  foor- 
winged,"  is  applied  sometimes  to  the  graashopper;  rpM^- 
aWiCf  from  rpwyUf  "to  chew,"  sometimes  to  the  Cater- 
pillar. Yet  the  Greeks  had  also  distinct  names  restcict- 
ed  to  particular  species,  as  uvoCi  fto\ovpic,  repc«^,  etc. 
The  HebreMT  names  may  also  haye  aenred  sinular  pur- 
poses. 

(2.)  Gkb  P^,  Jsa.  xxxiii,  4;  Sept  acpi^ec,  Ynlgate 
omits,  Engl  "  locusts**),  or  Gon  (^ift,  Amos  yii,  1,  in- 
yovĄ  aKpiSwp ;  Aquila,  fiopdSop  [yoratrices],  loeiuta^ 
"  grasshoppera  ;*'  Nah.  iii,  17,  drTi\a^Ct  locusta,  '^grass- 
hoppers**).    Here  the  lexicographers,  finding  no  Hebrew 

root,  resort  to  the  Arabie,  KSA,  "  to  crttp  out**  (of  Łhe 
ground),  as  the  locusts  do  in  spring.  But  this  appUea 
to  the  young  of  aU  species  of  locusts,  and  Bocbart*s  quo- 
tations  from  Aristotle  and  Pliny  occur  unfortnnatdy  in 
generał  descriptions  of  the  locust  Castell  giyea  anoth- 
er  Arabie  root,  2Kft, "  to  cuC  or  "  tear,"  but  this  is  open 
to  a  similar  objection.  Parkhurst  proposes  3|,  anything 
gibbous,  curyed,  or  arched,  and  graydy  adds, "  The  lo- 
cust in  the  caierpiUar  state,  so  called  from  its  sbape  in 
generał,  or  from  its  continually  hunching  out  its  back  in 
moying."  The  Sept  word  in  Nahum,  arriKafioc,  has 
ałready  been  shown  to  mean  a  perfect  insect  and  speciesi 
Accordingly,  Aristotle  speaks  of  its  parturition  and  cggs 
{tJitt,  Anim,  y,  29;  so  also  Plutarch,  De  Ind,  et  Osir.). 
It  seems,  howeyer,  not  unlikely  that  it  means  a  wing- 
less  species  of  locust,  genus  Podisma  of  Latreille.  Graas- 
hoppera, which  are  of  this  kind,  he  includes  under  the 
genus  Tettiz.  Hesycliins  defines  the  arriXafioc  as  ''a 
smali  locust,"  and  Pliny  mentions  it  as  "  the  wmallest  of 
locusts,  without  wings"  {Histor,  Not.  xxix,  5).  Accord- 
ingly* tbc  Sept  ascribes  only  łeaping  to  it  In  Nahom 
we  haye  the  constmction  *^3*l9i  Si^  loaiU  ofike  locusts, 

which  the  lexioons  explain  as  a  yast  muldtnde  of  lo- 
cusŁsL  Archbishop  Newoome  suggests  that "  the  phiase 
is  either  a  double  reading  where  the  scribes  had  a  doubt 
which  was  the  true  reading,  or  a  mistaken  repctition  not 
expunged.**  He  adds,  that  we  may  suppose  '^2'ta  the 
contracted  plural  for  W^y)i^(Improved  Ver»ion  o/tke  Mi- 
nor PropketSj  Pontefr.  1809,  p.  188).  Henderson  under- 
stands  the  reduplication  to  exprpss  "  the  largest  and  most 
formidable  of  that  kind  of  insect"  (Commenł.  on  (he  Mi- 
nor Prophets^  ad  loc).  Some  writers,  led  by  tliis  pas- 
sage, haye  belieyed  that  the  gób  represents  the  lanra 
state  of  some  of  the  large  locusts ;  the  habit  of  halting 
at  night,  howeyer,  and  eącamping  under  the  hedges,  as 
described  by  the  prophet^  in  all  prol>ability  belongs  to 
the  tcinged  locust  as  welł  as  to  the  larra  ;  see  Exod.  x, 
13 :  "  The  Lord  brought  an  east  wind  upon  the  land  all 
that  day  and  all  that  night ;  and  when  it  was  mcmitn^ 
the  east  wind  brought  the  locusts."  Hr.  Barrow  (i,  257 
-8),  speaking  of  some  spedes  of  South  African  locusts, 
says  that  when  the  laryae,  which  are  still  morę  yoradous 
than  the  parent  insect,  are  on  the  roarch,  it  is  impossiUe 
to  make  them  tum  out  of  the  way,  which  is  usually  that 
of  the  wind.  At  sunset  the  troop  halts  and  diyides  into 
separate  groups,  each  occnpying  in  bee-like  dusters  the 
neighboring  eroinences  for  the  night  It  is  ąuite  possi- 
ble  that  the  gób  may  represent  the  larta  or  aympAa  suta 
of  the  insect;  nor  b  the  passage  from  Nahum,  "When 
the  sun  ariseth  they  flee  away,"  any  objection  to  this 
suppoeition,  for  the  łast  stages  of  the  larva  diffier  bat 
slightly  from  the  nymphcL,  both  wliich  statca  may  there- 
fore  be  comprehended  under  one  name ;  the  gób  of  Nalk 
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ui,  17  may  easily  hare  been  the  nyn^ha  (which  in  all 
tbe  AmeUtboia  oontinue  to  feed  as  in  tbeir  larra  oondi- 
tion)  encamping  at  night  under  the  hedgesi  and,  ob> 
taining  their  wings  as  the  sun  arosei  aie  then  lepresent- 
ed  as  ilying  away  (so  too  Kitto,  Piet.  BibUy  notę  on  Nah. 
iii,  17).  It  certainJy  is  improbable  that  the  Jews  should 
have  had  no  name  for  the  locust  in  its  larva  or  nympha 
State,  for  they  must  have  been  quite  familiar  with  the 
sight  of  such  derouren  of  every  green  thing,  the  larrse 
being  even  roore  destructive  than  the  imago ;  perhaps 
some  of  the  other  nine  names,  all  of  vrhich  Bochart  con- 
siders  to  be  the  names  of  so  many  species,  denote  the 
insect  in  one  or  other  of  these  conditions.    See  Grass- 

HOrFER. 

(3.)  Gazam'  (DTA,  Joeli,4;  ii,  25;  Amos  iy,9;  in  all 
which  the  Sept.  reads  iea/iin},  the  Yulg.  eruca,  and  the 
y.ngKah  u  palmer-worm").  Bochart  obseryes  that  the 
Jews  deriye  the  word  from  t^S  or  tT&,  ^  to  »htar^  or 
^eOp,"  thoogh  he  prefers  DTA,  ^  to  eut"  becaose,  he  ob- 
serres,  the  locust  gnaws  the  tender  branches  of  trees  as 
well  as  the  leayes.  Gesenias  urges  that  the  Chaldee 
and  Syńac  explain  it  as  the  young  nnfledged  hruchus^ 
which  he  considers  very  suitable  to  the  passage  in  Joel, 
where  the  gazam  begins  its  rayages  before  the  locosts ; 
bat  Dr.  Lee  justly  remarks  that  there  is  no  dependence 
to  be  plaoed  on  this.  Gesenias  adds  that  the  root  DTA 
in  Arabie  and  the  Talmud  is  kindred  with  Q03,  **  to 
Atm^ — a  deriyation  which,  howeyer,  applies  to  most 
speciea  of  locosts.  Hichaelis  follows  the  Sept.  and  Yul- 
gate,  where  the  word  in  each  most  probably  means  the 
Caterpillar,  the  larysB  of  the  lepidopterous  tribes  of  in- 
sect9  (SuppUm.  ad  Lex,  290,  compared  with  JRecueii  dt 
<2iieft  p.  63).  We  haye,  indeed,  the  authority  of  Colu- 
mella,  that  the  creatores  which  t^e  Latins  cali  trucit 
are  by  the  Greeks  called  KÓfŁiraif  or  caierpiUan  (xi,  8), 
which  he  also  describes  as  creeping  upon  yegetables  and 
deyonring  them.  Neyertheless,  the  depredations  as- 
cribed  to  the  pasom,  in  Amoa,  better  agree  with  the 
characteristics  of  the  locust,  as,  accoiding  to  Bochart,  it 
was  onderstood  by  the  ancient  yersions.  The  English 
woid  ^pcdmer^worm^  in  our  old  authors,  means  properly 
a  hairy  caterpillar,  which  wanders  like  a  palmer  or  pil- 
grim,  and,  Irom  its  being  roogh,  called  also  **  beareworm" 
(Mooflet,  Ifueetorum  Thtatrum,  p.  186).     See  Pałueb- 


(4)  Chaoab'  pjn,Ley.xi,22;  Numb.  xiii,  83 ;  Isa. 
X],  22 ;  Eccles.  xii,  5,  and  2  Chroń,  yii,  13,  in  all  which 
the  Sept.  reads  acpic,  Vulg.  locustOy  and  EngL  "  grass- 
hopper,"  except  the  last,  where  the  Engl.  has  "  locusts.'* 
The  manifest  impropriety  of  translating  this  word 
'*graflBhopper8'*  in  Ley.  xi,  22,  according  to  the  English 
acocptation  of  the  word,  appears  from  its  description 
there  as  being  winged  and  edible ;  in  all  the  other  in- 
Btances  it  most  probably  denotes  a  species  of  locust. 
Our  translators  haye,  indeed,  properly  rcndered  it  "  lo- 
cust" in  2  Chroń. ;  but  in  all  the  other  places  "  grasshop- 
per,**  probably  with  a  riew  to  heighten  the  contrast  de- 
Bcribed  in  those  passages,  but  with  no  real  adyantage. 
Oedman  (  Yertn,  SammL  ii,  90)  infers,  from  its  being  so 
often  used  for  this  purpose,  that  it  denotes  the  smallest 
species  of  locust;  but  in  the  passage  in  Chronicles  yo- 
rseity  seems  its  chief  characteristic.  An  Arabie  root, 
2^n,  signifjring  *'  to  hidf"  is  nsually  adduced,  because 
it  b  said  that  locnsts  fly  in  such  crowds  as  to  hide  the 
eon ;  but  others  say,  from  their  hiding  the  ground  when 
they  alight  Eyen  Parkhurst  demurs  that  ^  to  yeil  the 
son  and  darken  the  air  is  not  peculiar  to  any  kind  of 
fecoat;**  and  with  no  better  success  proposes  to  under- 
stand  the  aicoUated,  or  hooded,  or  yeiled  species  of  lo- 
cust. Tychsen  (jCommefd.  de  Ijocusł.  p.  76)  supposes 
that  ehóg^  denotes  the  GryUtu  coronatMf  linn. ;  but 
this  is  the  AcaniAodu  coronattu  of  Aud.  Sery.,  a  South 
American  species,  and  probably  confined  to  that  conti- 
ncnt.  Michaelis  (Supplem.  668),  who  deńyes  the  word 
fima  an  Arabie  root  signifying  ^  to  yeil,'*  conoeiyes  that 


ch^db  lepresents  either  a  locust  at  the  fourth  stage  of 
its  growth,  *'ante  quartas  exuyias  quod  adhuc  yelata 
est,"  or  else  at  the  last  stage  of  its  growth, "  post  quar- 
tas  exuyias,  quod  jam  yolans  solem  cctiumgue  ołwelałJ* 
To  the  flrst  theory  the  passage  in  Ley.  xi  is  opposed. 
The  second  theory  is  morę  reasonable,  but  chi^db  ia 
probably  deriyed  not  from  the  Arabie,  but  the  Hebrew. 
From  what  has  been  stated  aboye,  it  will  appear  better 
to  own  our  complete  inability  to  say  what  species  of  lo- 
cust chdgób  denotes,  than  to  hazard  conjectures  which 
must  be  grounded  on  no  solid  foundation.  In  the  Tal- 
mud chdgdb  is  a  collectiye  name  for  many  of  the  locust 
tiibe,  no  less  than  eight  hundred  kinds  of  chdgdhim  be- 
ing supposed  by  the  Talmud  to  exi8t!  (Lcwysohn,  Zoo- 
log, des  Talm,  §  884).  Some  kinds  of  locusts  are  beau- 
tifully  marked,  and  were  sought  after  by  young  Jewish 
children  as  playthings,  just  as  butterfiics  and  cockchaf- 
ers  are  nowadays.  M.  Lewysohn  says  (§  884)  that  a 
regular  traffic  used  to  be  carried  on  with  the  chagdbimj 
which  were  caught  in  great  numbers,  and  sold  after 
w^ine  had  been  sprinkled  oyer  them ;  he  adds  that  the 
Israelites  were  only  allowed  to  buy  them  before  the 
dealer  had  thus  prcpared  them.    See  Grassiioppeb. 

(5.)  Cha2(amał'  (PCjn,  occurs  only  in  Psa.  lxxyiii, 

47 ;  Sept.  wa^^ł? ;  Aq.  iv  Kpmt ;  Yulg.  inpruma ;  Eng. 
"frost").  Notwithstanding  this  concurrence  of  Sept., 
Yulg.,  and  Aquila,  it  is  objected  that  ^  frost"  is  nowhere 
roentioned  as  haying  been  employed  in  the  plagues  of 
Eg}^t,  to  which  the  Psalmist  eyidently  alludes;  but 
that,  if  his  words  be  compared  with  Exod.  x,  5, 15,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  locusts  succeeded  the  haiL  The 
Psalmist  obseryes  the  same  order,  putting  the  deyourer 
after  the  hail  (comp.  Hal.  iii,  11).  Hence  it  is  thonght 
to  be  another  term  for  the  locust  If  this  inference  be 
correct,  and  assuming  that  the  Psalmist  is  describing 
facts,  this  would  make  a  fourth  species  of  locust  em- 
ployed against  Egypt,  two  of  the  others,  the  arheh  and 
ćhasUy  being  mentioned  in  the  preceding  yerse.  Pro- 
posed  deriyation,  hsn,  to  teHle,  and  b^lTS,  to  cut  off,  be- 
cause where  locusts  settle  they  cut  off  leayes,  etc,  or  as 
denoting  some  non-migrating  locust  which  settles  in  a 
locality  (see  Bochart,  in  roc).  Michaelis  {Supplem, 
846)  suggests  the  signification  of  antSf  comparing  the 
Arabie  name  for  that  insect,  with  fi  prefixed.  Gesenins 
regards  it  as  a  quadrilitenil,  and  argues  from  the  term 
*l*iay  kailf  in  the  parallel  member,  that  it  denotes  some- 
thing  peculiarly  destructiye  to  trees.    See  Frost. 

(6.)  Chasil' (b^^On,  1  Kmgs  yiii,87 ;  2  Chroń. yi, 28; 
Psa.  lxxy iii,  46 ;  Isa.  xxiii,  4 ;  Joel  i,  4 ;  ii,  25 ;  Septuag. 
dicpic,  but  in  2  Chroń.  jdpoO^oc ;  Yulg.  rubigo,  bntchtSf 
arugo ;  EngL  always  "  caterpillar").  Gesenius  deriyes 
it  irom  the  root  ^Cn,  to  tat  off^  Deut  xxxiii,  88.  It 
thus  points  to  the  same  generic  idea  of  destructiyeness 
prominent  in  all  this  genus.    See  Caterpillar. 

(7.)  Chargol'  (^a*in,  only  in  Ley.  xi,  22 ;  Septuag. 
^^io/iax'?Cf  Yulg.  ophionuichutj  Auth.  Yers. "  beetle"),  de- 
riyed by  Gesenius  from  the  Arabie  quadriliteral  root 
bSi'nn,  to  gallop  as  a  horse,  and  applied  by  the  Arabe  to 
a  ftight  of  wingless  locusts,  but  thought  by  him  to  is- 
dicate  in  Leyiticus  a  winged  and  edible  locust  Beok- 
mann  has  arriyed  at  the  condusion  that  some  insect  of 
the  sphex  or  ichneuroon  kind  was  mcant  (apud  Bochart, 
a  RoeenmUller,  iii,  264).  The  genus  of  loauts  called 
TrttxaliSf  said  to  liye  upon  insects,  has  been  thought  to 
answer  the  description.  But  is  it  a  fact  that  the  genus 
Tnucalis  is  an  exception  to  the  rest  of  the  A  criditeę, 
and  is  pre-eminently  insedirorous  f  Seryille  (Ortkopt, 
p.579)  belieyes  that  in  their  manner  of  liying  the  Truz- 
alidet  resemble  the  rcst  of  the  A  criditeSf  but  seems  to 
allow  that  further  inyestigation  is  necessaiy.  Fischer 
(Orthop,  Europ,  p.  292)  says  that  the  nutriment  of  this 
family  is  plants  of  yarious  kinds.  It  is  some  excuse  for 
the  English  rendering  **  beetle"  in  this  place,  that  Fliny 
classes  one  species  of  gryllus,  the  house-cricket,  G.dome&' 
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Hcutf  imder  the  scanbni  (ffitt,  NaU  xi,  8).  The  Jews 
inteipret  i^Łor^  to  mean  a  species  ot  grcuBkopper^  Ger- 
man heutchrtidoe^  which  M.  Lewyaohn  identifies  with 
Locutta  riridisnma,  adopting  the  et3nnology-  of  Bochart 
and  Geseniua.  The  Jewish  women  uaed  to  carry  the 
eggs  of  the  chargól  in  their  eara  to  preseire  them  from 
the  earache  (Biuctorf,  Lear.  Chald,  et  Rabbku  s,  y.  Char- 
gdl).    See  Beetłe. 

(8.)  Ye'lkk  (pb;^,Paa.cv,84,j8f)ovxoc,6rBcAiM,"cat- 
erpillan  f  Jer.  li,  14, 27,  ajcpic,  6nicAtw,  "  caterpillan ;" 
and  in  the  latter  passage  the  Yulgate  leada  6nicAti«  acu- 
leatu$f  and  some  copies  korripUanUt  f  Joel  i,  4;  ii,  25, 
PpovxoCi  hruchus,  "  canker-wonn;"  Nah.  iii,  15,  16, 
dKpic  and  fipovxoc,  '*  canker-wonn*').  Aasuming  that 
the  Paalmiat  means  to  say  that  the  yeUk  was  leally  an- 
other  species  employed  in  the  plague  on  Egypt,  the 
English  word  catorpillar  in  the  common  acoeptation  can- 
not  be  oorrect,  for  we  can  hardly  imagine  that  the  lazrsB 
of  the  Papilionida  tribe  of  insects  could  be  carried  by 
^  winds."  Canker-wonn  means  anjf  ttorm  that  preys  on 
firuit  Bpovxoc  could  hardly  be  onderstood  by  the  Sept 
translators  of  the  minor  prophets  as  an  unfledged  locust, 
for  in  Nah.  iii,  16  they  give  tke  3povxocJUe$  away.  As 
to  the  etymology,  the  Arabie  pV,  to  he  whiie,  is  offered ; 
hence  the  white  locust  or  the  chafer-worm,  which  is 
white  (Michaelis,  Recueil  de  Oueat,  p.  64 ;  8upp.  ad  Lex, 
ffdf.  1080).  Others  gire  ppb,  to  iick  of^  as  Gesenius, 
who  refers  to  Numb.  xxii,  4,  where  this  root  is  applied 
to  the  ox  ^  Ucking*'  up  his  pasturage,  and  which,  as  de- 
flcriptive  of  oelerity  in  eating,  is  supposed  to  apply  to 
the  yelek,  Others  suggest  the  Arabie  pbl,  (o  hasten,  al- 
Inding  to  the  quick  motions  of  locusta.  The  paasage  in 
Jer.  li,  27  is  the  ooly  instance  where  an  epiUiet  is  ap- 
plied to  the  locust,  and  there  we  find  ph*^  "^SD,  "rough 
caterpillars."  As  the  noun  derived  ftom  this  descriptire 
term  pCDp)  means  *<nail^"  **  sharp-pointed  splkes," 
Michaelis  refers  it  to  the  rough,  sharp-pointed  feet  of 
Bome  species  of  chafer  (ut  supra),  Oedman  takes  it  for 
the  G,  crittatu*  of  Linn.  Tychsen,  with  morę  proba- 
bility,  refers  it  to  some  rough  or  bristly  species  of  locust, 
as  the  G,  hctnuUopus  of  Linn.,  whose  thighs  are  ciliated 
with  hairs.  Many  grylli  are  fumished  with  spines  and 
bristles ;  the  whole  species  A  cAeto,  aiso  the  pupa  species 
of  Linn.,  called  by  Degeer  Locusta  pupa  spmotOj  which 
is  thus  described:  Thorax  ciliated  with  spines,  abdo- 
men  tuberculous  and  spinous,  posterior  thighs  armed  be- 
neath  with  four  spines  orteeth;  inhabits  Ethiopia.  The 
allusion  in  Jeremiah  is  to  the  ancient  accoutrement  of 
war-horaes,  bristling  with  shearea  of  arrows.   See  Ca2(- 
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(9.)  Salam'  (Drię),  only  in  Lev.  xi,  22,  órraiai,  at- 
tacusj  "  the  bald  locust"  A  Chaldee  quadriliteral  root 
is  given  by  Bochart,  D^bo,  to  derour,  Another  has 
been  proposed,  IP^D,  a  rock  or  ttone,  and  M^!?,  to  go  up; 
hence  the  locust,  which  climbs  up  stones  or  rocks ;  but, 
as  Bochart  obsenres,  no  locust  is  known  answering  to 
this  characteristic  Others  gire  !?^D,  a  tUme,  and  Dp9, 
to  hide  under ;  equally  f utile.  Tychsen,  arguing  from 
what  is  said  of  the  talom  in  the  Talmud  (Tract,  Cholin\ 
Tiz.  that "  this  insect  has  a  smooth  head,  and  that  the 
female  is  without  the  sword-«haped  tali,"  conjectures 
that  the  species  here  intended  b  GryUut  evtr»or  (Asso), 
a  sjmonyme  that  it  is  difficult  to  identify  with  any  re- 
corded  species.  From  the  toxt  where  it  is  mentioned  it 
only  appears  that  it  was  some  species  of  locust  winged 
and  edible. 

(10.)  TsEiJkTSAŁ'  (^^^S,  as  the  name  of  an  insect 
only  in  Deut.  xxviii,  42,  lpvoŁ(3fjj  rubigo^ "  locust").  The 
root  commonly  assigned  is  b^2E,  to  §ound  (whence  its 
ose  for  a  whizzing  of  wings,  Isa.  xviii,  1 ;  for  cymbaltj  2 
Sam.  vi,  5 ;  Psa.  cl,  5 ;  or  any  ringing  instrument,  as  a 
harpoon,  Job  xli,  7) ;  hence,  says  Gesenius,  a  species  of 
locust  that  makes  a  shzill  noise.    Dr.  Lee  says  a  trt^ 


crichet  that  does  so.  Tychsen  soggests  the  G.  ttriAthu 
of  Linn.  The  song  of  the  gryUo-ialpa  is  sweet  and  loud. 
On  similar  principles  we  might  oonjectore,  altbough 
with  perhaps  somewhat  less  certainty,  a  deriration  from 
the  Chald.  K72C,  to  pray,  and  thence  infer  the  MantU  re- 
liffiotOy  or  Prier  Dieu,  so  called  from  its  singnlar  atti- 
tode,  and  which  is  found  in  Palestine  (Kitto^s  Pkydeal 
Uistortff  p.  419).  The  words  in  the  SepŁuag.  and  Yolg. 
properly  mean  the  mildew  on  oom,  etc,  and  are  there 
applied  melaphoricaUy  to  the  ravages  of  locusta.  Thid 
mildew  was  anciently  believed  by  the  heathens  to  be 
a  divine  chastisement ;  hence  their  religious  ceremony 
called  Rubigalia  (Pilny,  Hut,  Nat,  xviii,  29).  The  woni 
is  evidently  onomatopoietic,  and  is  here  perhaps  a  syiH 
onyme  for  some  one  of  the  other  names  for  locost.  Mi- 
chaelis {Supplem,  2094)  believes  the  word  is  identical 
with  duŁtU,  which  he  says  denotes  perhaps  the  mole- 
cricket,  GryUut  Udptformit,  from  the  stńdukraa  sound 
it  produoes.  Tychsen  (p.  79, 80)  identifies  it  with  the 
GryUut  ttridulut,  Linneus  (  =  CEdipoda  ttriduia,  Aod. 
Sery.).  The  notion  conveyed  by  the  Hebrew  woid  wiU, 
however,  apply  to  almost  any  kind  of  locust,  and,  in- 
deed,  to  many  kinds  of  insects ;  a  simUar  word,  tsaUaisa, 
was  applied  by  the  Ethiopians  to  a  fly  which  the  Aiabs 
called  zimbf  apparently  identical  with  the  teetee  fly  of  Ut, 
Liyingstone  and  other  African  trayellen.  In  the  pas- 
sagę  in  Deutoronomy,  if  an  insect  be  meant  at  all,  it 
may  be  assigned  to  some  destructiye  spedes  of  grass- 
hopper  or  locust. 

(11.)  The  Greek  term  for  the  locust  is  iKpic,  which 
occurs  in  Rev.  ix,  8,  7,  with  undoubted  aUusion  to  the 
Oriental  deyastating  insect,  which  is  repreaented  as  aa- 
cending  from  the  smoke  of  the  infemal  pit,  as  a  typt  of 
the  judgments  of  God  upon  the  enemies  of  Chriatianity. 
They  are  also  mentioned  as  forming  part  of  the  food  of 
John  the  Baptist  (Matt  iii,  4;  Mark  i,  6),  where  it  is 
not,  as  some  haye  supposed,  any  plant  that  is  intended, 
but  the  insect,  which  is  still  uniyersaliy  eaten  by  the 
poorer  classes  in  the  East,  both  in  a  oooked  and  raw 
Btote  (Hackett's  JUuttra,  ofScripU  p.  97). 

II.  Locusts  bdong  to  that  order  of  insects  known  by 
the  torm  Orthopttra  (or  ttraight-ieinffed),  This  oider 
is  divided  into  two  large  groups  or  diyisions,  yiz.  Cur- 
toria  and  SaUatoria,  The  first,  as  the  name  imports, 
indudes  only  those  lamilies  of  Ortkoptera  which  haye 
legs  formed  for  crtepmg^  and  which  are  oonsidered  nn- 
dean  by  the  Jewish  law.  Under  the  seocmd  are  com- 
prised  those  whose  two  posterior  legs,  by  their  pecnliar 
structure,  enable  them  to  move  on  the  gronnd  by  leapt, 
This  group  contains,  according  to  Serville'8  arrange- 
ment,  three  families,  the  GryUtdet,  Loautaria,  and  the 
AcrkUtetf  distinguished  one  from  the  other  by  some  pe- 
culiar  modifications  of  structure.  The  common  house- 
cricket  (GryUut  dometticut^  01iv.)  may  be  talten  as  an 
illustration  of  the  GryUidetf  the  green  grasshopper 
(fjocutta  nridittitna,  Fabr.),  which  tlie  French  cali 
SautereUe  rerłe,  will  represent  the  family  Locuttaria; 
and  the  Acridilet  may  be  typi(ied  by  the  common  mi- 
gratory  locust  (^(Edipoda  migraioria,  Aud.  Serv.),  which 


OSdipoda  Migratoria, 

is  an  oocasional  yisitor  to  Europę  (see  the  G^UlemaCt 
Magazine  July,  1748,  p.  831, 414;  aiao  The  Time*,  Oct 
4, 1*845).  Of  the  GryUidet,  G,  oerityi  has  been  foond 
in  Egypt,  and  G,  dometticut,  on  the  aathońty  of  Dr. 
Kitto,  in  Palestine;  but  doubtless  other  species  alao  oc> 
cur  in  these  countries.  Of  the  Loautaria,  Pkamerop' 
tera/akata,  Sery.  (G,/ałc,  Soopoli),  has  also,  accordiog 
to  Kitto,  been  found  in  Palestine,  Bradyporut  dasyput 
in  Aaia  Minor,  Turkey,  etc,  Saga  NakUat  near  Smyr- 
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na.  0(  ihc  locuM  pioper,  or  A  mditet,  foaz  speciea  ot 
the  geniu  Tnaalii  ant  lecoided  ai  hiving  be«a  scen  m 
£g^  Syiu,  or  Arabia,  viŁ  T.  natuta,  T.  rariabait, 
T.  procrra,  and  T.  miiaata.  The  fnlloHing  kinde  il<o 
occur:  Optomala  pitafurmir^  in  EgypŁ,  and  the  oahie 
of  Hamu;  FaHioanu  kitrogfyphtcut,  P.  bufomia,  P. 
pncturMHt,  P.  mirami,  in  the  deaerta  af  Catn ;  De- 
rieoryi  aliidala  in  EgrpC  and  Hounc  Lebanon.  OT  Che 
gCDUS  A  cridium.  A .  maiłam,  the  moat  lonnidabk  per- 
hapaof  all  aieAcrHiUi,A.lii<tola(_=G..'£ggpl.lJDn.), 
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kIu^  ia  ■  ipeciea  comniaiilr  wid  foi  flMd  in  the  mar- 
keU  of  Bagdad  (Senr.  Orthop.  GG7),  A.  ttmi/iuaatam, 
A.  prregriRam,  one  of  (be  neet  deeiructive  af  the  ape- 
de>,aDd  J.nariiwiiR, occur  eicbei  in  Egypl  or  Anbia. 
Cotf^Mniu  terapii  and  Chrologonai  lugubrii  ara  foond 
in  Egjpt,  and  in  Che  euUivaIed  landa  abouCCairo;  Ere- 
mobia  cariKata,  in  Che  rocky  places  about  SinaL  E. 
diU,  E.  palcltripaaai,  (Kdipoda  odo/aidala,  and  (Ed. 
wagratoria  (_  =  G.  migral,  Linn.),  complela  the  liit  of 
tbe  SaUalorial  Orthoptrra  of  the  Kble  lands.  Of  one 
apedea  M.  Olirier  ( Foyoje  daiu  [Empire  Olhoman,  ii, 
421)  Uius  nńlea:  "With  the  baming  aoath  winda  (of 
Sjrria)  (here  cotne  from  Ibe  interior  of  Arabia  and  rrom 
tbe  mołt  M>ulbefn  paru  of  Pentia  clouds  of  locuate 
(Jcridiajn  ptrtgriaam),  wboae  larages  to  Chese  couii- 


ArrUiuiK  FtrtgTimnA. 
tries  aie  u  ^erom  and  oearly  «a  andden  *■  thoea  of 
tbe  heańnt  hail  in  Europę.   We  wilneaeed  them  tirii 
Ii  ia  dilBcnlt  to  expreaa  the  eSect  pioduced  on  na  by  t' 
aight  of  (be  wbole  abnoephere  fiUed  on  all  lida  and 
a  great  height  by  an  innnmerable  qu*ntity  of  tbem  i 
sccts,  «boee  Higbt  waa  alow  and  oniform,  and  wfaii 
Doiie  renembled  thit  ofrain:  the  aky  was  daikened, 
aod  the  light  of  tbe  lan  conniderably  we^ened.     In 
moment  the  tcrracn  of  the  booses,  the  atreeta,  and  a 
tb*  flelda  were  eoTcred  by  theae  intecta,  and  in  tvo  da] 
tłwy  had  nearly  deTOnred  all  tbe  leaTei  of  tbe  planta. 
Uappily  they  lired  bat  a  aboit  (ime,  and  seemed  to 
haTc  migrated  only  to  lepiodnee  themaelTei  and  die ; 
ia  ftict,  neaily  all  thoBo  we  saw  the  neit  day  had  paired, 
and  tbe  day  fnllowing  the  fields  were  coverńl  with  tbcir 
dead  bodiea."     Thia  spcdn  ia  fonnd  in  Anbia,  Egypt, 
Uetopalamia,  and  Penia.     Tbe  oniinary  Syrian  ' 
gnatly  resemblea  Che  common  grauhopper,  but  i> 
and  iDoie  dcatracIiTe.     Ic  ia  usually  about  two  i 
aadabalfinlength.and  iachieHy  oTa  green  color,  wicb 
dark  ipot&    Ic  ia  proTided  with  a  pair  oI  antennie  or 
"fedoa"  abnut  an  inch  in  lengtb,  projecting  from  the 
htad.     Tbe  mandibleaor  Jawa  are  black,  and  Che  wing- 
cavcr(a  are  of  a  bright  hrown,  apoUed  with  blaek.    It 
kt*  ao  elerated  lidge  or  creat  upon  iba  tboraz,  or  tliat 
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portion  of  the  body  to  Irbich  the  lega  and  wingfl  are  aŁ- 
The  legs  and  Chigha  of  cbeae  inaecta  are  ao 
powerfut  thit  they  can  leap  to  a  height  of  two  bundred 
,imea  Che  leuRth  of  their  bodiea ;  when  ao  raiaad  they 
ipread  their  winga,  and  fiy  ao  eloae  together  aa  to  appear 


Locnala,  like  manj  othei  of  Che  generał  pioviaiaiu  of 
naturę,  maj  oecauon  ineidencal  and  partial  evil,  bot, 
upon  Che  wboif,  Cbey  aie  an  immense  beneflC  to  choee 
portiona  of  the  world  which  Ihey  inhabit;  and  ao  coo- 
nected  i>  the  cbain  ofbeing  Cbac  we  may  aafely  believfl 
Chat  the  adrantage  ia  not  confliied  to  Chase  regiona. 
"They  cteai  tbe  way  for  the  lenoi-ation  of  vegetabla 
productiona  which  are  in  danger  of  bcing  destrc^ed  by 
tbe  eKuberance  of  aome  particuiai  speciea,  and  are  tbns 
fulAlling  tbe  law  of  the  Creator,  that  of  all  which  he  haa 
madę  abonld  nothiug  be  losC  A  region  which  haa  been 
choked  up  by  ahiube,  and  peiennial  piania,  and  bard, 
bair-witbcred,  impalatable  graaaea,  sfter  having  been 
laid  bare  by  these  acourgea,  aoon  appeare  in  a  far  morę 
beautiful  dreaa,  with  new  heitn,  superb  lUiea,  freah  an- 
nual  giBsaes,  ud  young  and  juicy  ahrube  of  perennial 
kinda,  alTording  deiicioua  herbage  for  che  wild  cattle 
and  gamę"  (Spaiman'a  V'aya^,  i,  867).  Ucanwhile  Cheii 
exce«ivemulciplication  ia  lepresaed  by  numeroua  eaoaea. 
Contrary  io  the  order  of  naturę  with  all  othei  inaecta. 
the  malca  aie  far  mora  numerous  Ihan  the  femalee.  It 
ia  belisTed  that  if  they  were  equal  in  number  they 
would  in  ten  yeara  annibilate  tbe  Yegelable  syaCem. 
Beaidea  all  tbe  creaturea  that  feed  upon  Lhetn,  raina  are 
yeiy  destrnctiTe  to  their  egga,  to  the  larvie,  pupie,  and 
peifecC  insect.  When  perfeit  tbcy  alwars  fly  with  the 
winda,  and  are  therefore  conitanily  canied  out  to  sca, 
and  often  igiiorandy  dcscend  upon  it  aa  if  upon  land. 
(3ee  below,  III.)  Myriads  ant  Choa  loet  in  the  ocean 
every  ycar,  and  become  the  food  of  fiehca.  On  land 
they  affbrd  in  all  their  »evend  at 

'  birds,  beasia,  replilca,  et 


BI  tbe  I 


onedtD 


iperfluoua  productiona  from  the  face  of  Ihe  eaith, 
aoDielimes  incidataUy  and  aa  Che  operation  of  a  genend 
law,  interferes  with  the  labora  of  man,  aa  do  storma, 
tempeeta,  etc.,  they  have,  from  all  antiquity  to  the  prea- 
ent  hour,  aflbrded  him  an  eicellenc  lupply  till  Che  land 
acquirea  the  benefitof  their  riailationa,  by  yielding  bim 
in  che  mean  tiroe  an  agreeable,  wholeaomc,  and  nntrł- 
tiouBalimt    ' 


re  differenCwaysofpTeparinglocuata  for  food: 
I  they  are  gionnd  and  pounded,  and  tben  mixed 
wim  nour  and  water  and  roade  inio  cakea,  or  they  are 
aatted  and  Chen  eateni  aometimea  Bmokcd;  boiled  or 
roaatcdi  stewed,  or  fńed  in  butter.  I>r.  Kilto  {Pid, 
Biife,noteonLeT.ii,  21),  who  taaced  locoMa,  Baya  they 
are  tnore  like  sbrimpa  chan  anything  elae ;  and  an  Eng- 
liab  clergyman,  aome  yean  ago,  cooked  aome  of  che 
!  grecn  graBahoppcn,  Locutta  riridiiiima,  boiling  tliein 
I  in  waCer  half  an  hour,  throwing  away  tbe  head,  wings, 
I  and  lega,  and  tiien  aprinkling  them  witb  peppei  and 
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ult,  (ud  adding  Ijatter:  he  fonnd 
theu  eicellent.  How  Mnnge,  then, 
MV,  "how  idle,"  to  quote  the  vords 
of  Kirby  and  Spence  (fnCom.  i,  B05), 
"  wu  the  controreray  conceming  thr 
lociuu  nhich  fonned  put  of  the  siu- 
tcnuiceorJohntbeBiptut,.  .  .  and 
how  Rpt  even  iMmfd  meu  »ic  to  p*r- 
plex  ■  pUin  que8tioii  tiDin  ignomict 
ot  the  canoms  of  other  cuuntri»r 

eominerce  (Spaniiui'>  Yojiast,  i,  SG7, 
etc).     Diodonia  Siculus  mentii 
'    pcopLe  of  Ethiopi*  who  werc  so 


,   ofei 


gthen 


B).  Whole  armies  hBve  been  Mlieved 
by  theni  when  in  danger  of  pfrishing 
(PorJ)hyriu^  Dt  Abifinmiia  Camii). 
We  leam  fnim  AiistophoDcs  md  Arb- 
totle  that  they  were  ealen  by  the  in- 
habitanU  or  tireece  (Anstoph.  A  char- 
ntH.  1116, 1117,  ediC.  Dind.;  Aristolle, 
HitL  Aniia.  T,  80,  where  he  apeiks  of 
( >^'  '^  them  ai  delicacies).    (3«  bclow,  III.) 

Drlei  Locnsta  on  That  they  were  ealen  in  a  presen-ed 
rada  borne  la  atate  by  cbe  mcient  Awyrians  i*  evi- 
pniMMlon.  (Oo  dent  fram  the  roonumenta  (Uyanl, 
Bcalptarea  irom    „  .        j  !-■         aon\  \     ^     -> 

Konjnnilk,  Bał,  and  Ain.  p.  289). 
iiowlDlheBrit-  Krd*  bIh  sagerly  deioar  them 
iah  MuMum.)  (RuMeU,  Kalural  lliHory  of  Aleppo, 
p.  127 ;  Yolney,  Tracdi,  i,  237 ;  KitWa  P/iynćal  Ilitlorg 
a/PoL  p.  410).  The  locuaC-blrd  reTerred  la  by  trafel- 
lens  and  which  tbe  Arab*  cali  imurmur,  is  no  doubc, 
friim  Dr.  Kitlo'a  deacription,  tbe  "  TaeeHX)Uired  atarliDg," 
Pattor  roMui.  The  Rer,  H.  B.  Triatram  mw  one  ipeci- 
men  in  the  oiange-groTea  ot  JaSk  in  the  apnng  of  1858, 


ita  derouriDg  loctiatg.  Dr. 
KitUi  in  one  place  (p.  410)  taya  Ihe  lociut-bird  ia  aboul 
theaiieoraatarling:  in  another  place  (p.  420)  be  com- 
parea  it  in  aize  to  a  awallow.  Tbe  bird  ia  about  eighl 
inchea  and  ■  half  in  lenglb.  Yarrell  {Briiiih  Binii,  ii, 
61,  2d  ed.)  aaya  "  it  La  held  aacred  at  Aleppo  becauae  ii 
feeda  on  Ihe  loeuat;"  and  CoL  Sykea  benn  teatimony  la 
tbe  immeiue  Bocka  in  wbich  they  Oy.  He  aayi  {Cala- 
logue  of  \la  Birdt  of  DakAmj  "  they  darken  tbe  air  by 
theii  numben  .  .  .  forty  oi-  Hfty  hare  been  kilkd  at 
abol,"  But  he  aays  "  they  profe  a  calamity  to  the  hui 
bandman,  aa  they  are  aa  deatructive  as  locuala,  and  nt 

Tbe  gieat  flighta  of  lociuta  occur  oniy  erery  fourtb 
or  fiflh  aeaeon.    Tbose  locuata  which  come  in  the  fii 
ioatance  only  flx  on  (reet,  and  do  not  deslroy  grain : 
is  tbe  younR,  befoie  they  are  able  Co  fly,  wbich  a 
cbielly  injarioua  to  the  cropa.     Nor  do  all  the  speciea 
feed  upon  yegetablea ;  one,  comprehending  many  yari- 
etiet,  the  trusalia,  according  to  aome  authoritiea,  feeda 
upon  inaecta.     LalTEille  aaya  [be  houae-cricket  w'  ~ 
aa.     "  Locuals,"  remaika  a  very  senaible  laurist,  " 
to  devaui  not  u  mucb  from  a  raTcnoiu  appetite  aa 
a  lage  for  dealroying."    Deatruction,  therefore,  an 
food,  ia  the  chief  im  pulie  of  theii  devaat«liaDa,  and  in 


■j  their 


:ility;   they  are,  in  faet,  omuTO- 


The  I         . 

I ;  they  will  prey  even  upon  the  crowfool,  wboae 

licity  buniB  tbe  Teiy  bidea  of  beaata.    They  amfdy 

jme  txerj/liuig  without  pitdileclion,  veget«ble  mal> 

inen,  woallen,  ailk,  lealber,  etc ;  and  Pliny  dora  hm 

[gerale  when  he  uva,  "Korea  i(uoque  tertonim," 

1  even  the  dooni  of  homca"  {xi,  29),  for  they  harc 

known  to  consume  the  Tery  ramiah  of  fnnuUire. 

They  reduce   eyerythiiig  indiaciiminalely  to   ahieda, 

anure.     It  might  terre  to  iniligale 

poptdar  miiupprehenaiona  on  tbe  aubject  lo  consider 

what  would  have  been  the  conw<[aenee  if  locuata  had 

been  caniivorouB  like  waipa.     Alt  terreMiial  beingi,  ia 

eucb  a  caae,  not  excluding  man  himsetf,  would  bare  be- 

come  tbeii  vicIimB,     ThEre  are,  no  doubt,  many  Ihingł 

reapecting  them  yet  unknown  lo  us  which  would  nill 

further  juatify  tbe  belieftbat  tbis,  like  "every"  other 

"wark  of  God,  ia  gaod"— benevolent  upon  Ihe  whole 

(see  DillaQ'a  Trat.  ia  Spain,  p.  256,  etc,  London,  1780, 

4to). 

III.  The  gtnend  referencea  to  locuaia  in  the  Soip- 
turea  are  well  collected  by  Jabn  [BM.  A  rrAaoL  §  23), 
while  Wemya*  gifea  many  of  the  lymbolical  applica- 
tionaoftbiacreature  (Cto™  SyiBŁo/tco,  a.v.).  It  iswell 
known  tbat  locuata  live  in  a  republic  like  ant*.  Agnr, 
the  son  of  Jakeh,  correctly  isya,  "  The  locunu  have  no 
king."  But  Mr.  Home  girea  them  one  {Iniroduaiai, 
elŁ,  1839,  iii,  76).  and  Dr.  Harris  apeaks  of  their  haviiig 
"a  leader  whoaemotiona  they  iiwariably  obaerYe" (.Va(. 
HitLofthe  £iUc,  London,  r8S5}.  See  thts  DutioD  le- 
fnled  by  Kirby  and  Spence  (ii,  16),  and  eren  by  Mouftt 
(ri«i(./nłrel.p,  122,  Lond.  1634).  It  ia  also  worthy  of 
remark  that  no  Hebrew  root  has  ever  been  offered  &- 
TOring  tbis  idea.  Our  tranalation  (Nah.  iii,  17)  i^irc- 
senta  lociuta,  "  great  grasahoppcra,"  aa  "  camping  in  the 
hedgea  in  the  cold  day,  but  when  the  sun  ariaeth  a> 
fleeing  away."  Herę  the  locuat,  ^,  is  undonbledly 
spoken  of  aa  ■  perfect  inaect,  able  to  tly,  and  as  ii  ia  wali 
ksown  that  at  tremę  the  locuals  descend  fram  Ibeir 
flighta  and  form  camps  for  the  night,  msy  not  the  cold 
day  mean  the  culd  portion  of  the  day,  i.  e.  the  night, » 
remukaUe  fot  ils  coldneaa  in  the  East,  the  woni  C*^ 
bmng  uaed  here,  as  it  often  ia,  ia  a  comprebenain  lenae, 
like  tbe  Gr.  i);if pa  and  Lal.  dia  t  GeaeDina  raggealł 
tbat  n*!^**!,  "  hedgea,"  ahould  here  be  underslood  like 
the  Gr.  aiiiama,  abrube,  brusbwood,  etc  (See  abore, 
1,2.)  Withrcgard  to  the  deacription  in  Jael  (chapii), 
it  is  caneidered  by  many  leamed  writen  aa  a  figuratire 
representation  of  the  rtTagea  of  an  invading  "  army"  of 
haman  beingt,  aa  in  ReT.  ix,  2-12,  rather  than  a  literał 
account,  aince  auch  a  deTaatation  would  haidly,  tbey 
think,  baye  eM:q>ed  notice  in  tbe  baoka  of  Kinga  and 
Cbmnicle&  Same  baye  abandoned  all  alteoipC  al  t  lit- 
erał interprelation  of  Łey.  ii,  22,  and  undersiand  by  tba 
four  apeciea  of  locost*  there  mcnlioned,  Shalmaoeaer, 
Nebucbadneizar,Aoliocbua,  and  the  Komana.  Th«idi>- 
ret  explaina  tbem  aa  the  four  Assyrian  kingą,  TigLatb- 
pileser,  Shalmaneser,3ennacherib,andNebuchadDeiiai; 
and  Abarbanel,  of  Ihe  four  kingdoma  inimical  to  tbe 
Jewa,  TUI.  the  Babylonians,  Peruans,  Grecka,  and  So- 
mana  (Pococke'a  Iforb,  i,  214,etc,  Lond.  1740;  BoacD- 
mUUer,  Scliołia  in  Jod.  c  i). 

Fram  the  Scrtptores  it  appean  tbat  Ggypt,  PaleMiDC, 
and  the  adjacent  countriea  were  fieąuently  lud  was<e 
by  yait  bodiea  of  migraling  locusts,  which  ate  capeciiJ- 
ly  represented  aa  ■  acoo^e  in  (be  band  of  diyine  Piot- 
idence  for  the  punishment  of  national  aips;  and  tba 
brief  noticea  oftbe  inspired  wrilera  as  to  the  hahilsof 
the  inaects,  their  numbers,  and  tbe  dcTastation  they 
cause,  are  amply  borne  oat  by  tbe  morę  iabored  deCaili 
of  madem  Irarellera.  1,  Locusl*  occar  in  grtat  num- 
bers, and  somelimea  obacure  Ihe  sun  (Enod.  x,  15 :  Jtr. 
xlvi,  23;  Judg.  ri,6;  yii,12;  Joel  ii,  10;  Nah.  iii.15: 
campareLivy,  xlii,2:  i£lian,  A'..4.iii,12;  Pliny,A'.H. 
xi, 29;  Shaw,7ViiM&,{).187[raL2ded.li  LmU^tfut 
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^tkiop.  i,  13|  and  Dt  Loctutit,  i,  4 ;  Tolney,  TrateU  tn 
Syria^  i,  286).  2.  Their  yoracity  is  alluded  to  in  Exod. 
x,12,15;  Joeli,4,7,12,andii,3;  DeuŁ.xxvui|38;  Psa. 
lxxviu,  46 ;  cv,  34 ;  Im.  xxxiU|  4  (comp.  Shaw,  TraceUf 
fw  187,  and  trayellen  in  the  East,  panim).  3.  They  are 
oompared  to  honea  (Joel  ii,  4 ;  Kev.  ix,  7.  The  Italiana 
caU  the  locuat  *^CavaletŁa;"  and  Ray  says,  "Caput  ob- 
longam,  eąui  instar  prona  spectana."  Compare  also  the 
Arabia  deacription  to  Niebuhr,  Detcr.  de  tA  rabie).  4. 
They  make  a  feaifal  noiae  in  their  iiight  (Joel  ii,  5 ;  Rev. 
ix,  9;  oomp.  Fonkal,  Detcr.  p.  81 :  "Tranaeuntca  gry  lii 
auper  vertioem  noatrum  aono  magna  cataracUe  ferve- 
bant  ;**  Yolney,  Trav,  i,  235).  5.  Their  irreaistible  prog- 
reaa  is  referred  to  in  Joel  ii,  8, 9  (comp.  Shaw,  Trav,  p. 
187).  6.  They  enter  dwellinga,  and  devour  even  the 
wood-work  of  houaea  (£xod.  x,  6 ;  Joel  ii,  9, 10 ;  comp. 
Pliny,  iV.  ff.  xi,  29).  7.  They  do  not  fly  in  the  night 
(Nah.  iii,  17 ;  oomp.  Niebohr,  Detcr.  de  VA  rabiff  p.  173). 
8.  The  aea  deatroya  the  greater  number  (£xod.  x,  19 : 
Jod  ii,  20 ;  compare  l^liny,  xi,  85 ;  Haaaelquiat,  Trav.  p. 
445  [Engl  tranaL  1766] ;  alao  IHad,  xxi,  12).  9.  Their 
dead  bodiea  taint  the  air  (Joel  ii,  20 ;  comp.  Haa8elqaist, 
Trav.  p.  445).  10.  They  are  uaed  aa  food  (Lev.  xi,  21, 
22;  Hatt.iii,4;  Mark  1,6;  compare  Pilny,  M //.  vi, 35 ; 
3u,85;  Diod.  Sic  iii,  29;  Ariatoph.  ilcAar.  1116;  Ladolf, 
H.  jEikiop.  p.  67  [Gent*a  tranaLJ ;  Jackaon,  Marocco^  p. 
52 ;  Niebahr,  Deicr.  de  PA  raMf ,  p.  150 ;  Sparman,  Trav. 
i,S67,who  aaya  the  Hottentota  are  glad  when  the  lo- 
cuata  come,  for  they  fatten  upon  them;  Haaaeląaist, 
TrartUy  p.  282, 419;  Kirby  and  Spence,  Entom.  i,  305). 
There  are  people  at  thia  day  who  gravely  aaaert  that 
the  locnata  which  fonned  part  of  the  food  of  the  Baptist 
were  not  the  inaect  of  that  name^  but  the  long,  aweet 
poda  of  the  locuat-tree  (Ceratonia  tiliqua),  Johamdt 
hrodit  **  St  John*a  bread,"  aa  the  monka  of  Palcatine  caU 
it.  For  other  eqiiaUy  enoneoua  explanatłona,  or  unaa- 
thorized  alterationa  of  OKpiÓfc,  aee  Celaii  Hierob.  i,  74. 

lY.  The  foUowing  are  aome  of  the  worka  which  treat 
of  locuata :  Ludolf,  Ditttrtaiio  de  Locuttit  (Francof.  ad 
Hoen.  1694)  [thia  author  belieyea  that  the  cuailt  which 
fed  the  laraelitea  in  the  wildemeaa  were  locusti  (vid.  his 
Diairiba  qua  tententia  nora  de  8elavit  tiv«  Locuttit  de- 
findUury  Francof.  1694),  aa  do  the  Jewish  Araba  to  thia 
dar.  Sodoea  Patrick,  in  hia  Cotnment,  on  Numbert.  A 
mora  abeard  opinion  waa  that  held  by  Norrciiua,  who 
maintained  that  the  four  namea  of  Łev.  xi,  22  were  birdt 
(aee  hia  SchedUwna  de  ArUmt  taerig,  Arbeh^  Chagab. 
Sołami,  et  Ckargol,  UpaaL  1746,  and  in  the  Bibl.  Brem. 
iii,  36)] ;  Faber,  De  Locuttit  BUtlicit,  et  tigiilatim  de  A  r»- 
but  Oftadrupedibut,  ex  Lev.  xi,  20  (Wittenb.  1710-11); 
Aaao^  AbkamUttng  von  den  Heutckrecken  (Roatock,  1787 ; 
nauaily  oontaining  alao  Tychaen*8  Commenł.  de  Locuttit) ; 
Oedman,  Vermitchie  SamaUungy  voL  ii,  c  vii ;  Kirby  and 
Spence,  ImtrodwHon  to  Enlomology^  i,  305,  etc ;  Bochart, 
Hierozoiconj  iii,  251,  etc,  ed.  RoeenmUller ;  Kitto,  Pkyt. 
Bittory  o/ PaktUne,  p.  419,420;  Harria,  Natural  Ilitt. 
ofthe  Bibie,  a.  v.  (1833);  Harmer,  Obtenatumt  (Lond. 
1797) ;  Fabriciua,  KntomoL  Syttem,  ii,  46  aq. ;  Credner, 
Joei,  pw  261  aq. ;  Thomaon,  Ltmd  and  Bookj  ii,  102  aq. ; 
Tiiacram,  Nat.  Hitt.  ofthe  Bibie,  p.  306  8q. ;  Wood,  BibU 
Animait,  p.  596  aq. ;  Hackett,  JUutłra.  ofSaipt.  p.  97 ; 
Serrille,  Monograph  in  the  SuHet  a  BuJJfon ;  Fiacher,  Or- 
tkopłera  Europaa;  Suicer,  Tketaurut,  i,  169, 179;  Gu- 
therr,  De  Victu  Johamut  (Franc  1785) ;  Kathleb,  Akri- 
dotkeolojfie  (Hanoyer,  1748);  Rawlinaon,  Fiv€  Ancient 
liomarekiei,  ii,  299, 493 ;  iii,  144. 

I«od(lCbion.viu,12;  £srau,82;  Neh.vii,87;  xi, 
86>     See  Łtdda. 

Ło-de^bar  (Heb.  Lo-Debar/  '^yi  Ki,  no  posturę, 
2  Sam.  xvii,  27,  Sept  Audafiap ;  written  "^an  \h  in  2 
Sam.  ix,  4, 5,  Septnag.  Aw^aj3ap),  a  town  apparently  in 
Gilead,  not  far  from  Mahanaim,the  reaidence  of  Ammiel, 
wboae  aon  Machir  enteitained  Mephiboaheth,  and  after- 
warda  aent  refreahmenta  to  David  (2  Sam.  ix,  4, 5 ;  xvii, 
27).  It  ia  probably  the  aame  with  the  place  (aee  Re- 
landfPa/aat.  p.  875)  called  Dkbir  (or  lather  Lidbir\ 


"yy^h,  Joah.  xiii,  26 ;  Sept.  A</3i>,  Ynlg.  DaUr;  fćr  tha 
i  ia  not  a  preflx,  bat  a  part  of  the  name  [aee  Keil'a  Cont" 
ment.  ad  loc],  which  ahoald  probably  be  pointed  *^a^i 
Lodebar'),  on  the  (north-eaatem)  border  of  Gad,  but  in 
which  direction  from  Mahanaim  ia  uncertain,  perhapa 
north-weat  (in  which  generał  direction  the  aaaociated 
namea  appear  to  proceed),  and  not  far  from  eł''Tayibeh. 
Łodenatein,  Jodocus  vox,  a  noted  Dutch  theo- 
logian,  waa  bom  at  Delft  in  1620.  He  atudied  under 
Yoetiua  at  Utrecht,  and  under  Cocoeiua  and  Ameaiua  at 
Franeker,  and  became  preacher  at  Zoetemer  in  1644;  at 
Sltt3ra,  in  Flandera,  in  1650,  and  at  Utrecht  in  1652~-in 
all  of  which  placea  he  uaed  eveiy  exertion  to  revive  the 
apirit  of  practical  piety  among  hia  countrymen,  whom 
great  prosperity  had  rendered  worldly-minded  and  in- 
difTerent  When,  in  1672,  the  country  waa  threatened 
by  the  invaaion  of  the  French  under  Louta  XIY,  he  pro- 
claimed  it  a  judgment  of  the  Lord,  and  called  on  them 
to  repent.  He  found  many  followera.  In  1665  he  oeaaed 
to  acUniniater  the  Lord'a  Supper,from  conacientioua  acru- 
plea.  Laying  great  atreaa  on  purity  of  life  and  of  heart, 
he  feared  leat  he  might  adminiater  it  to  aome  unworthy 
to  rcceive  thia  aacred  ordinanc^  The  number  of  hia 
adherenta  gradually  increaaed,  and  they  apread  over  the 
whole  Netherlanda,  but  they  never  aeparated  from  the 
Reformed  Church  like  the  liabadista.  The  effect  of  Lo- 
denatein^a  doctrinea  in  Holland  waa  like  that  following 
Spenefa  labora  afterwarda  in  Germany.  He  died  paator 
of  Utrecht  in  1677.  He  wrote  Yerfallenes  Chritienihutn 
(published  after  hia  death  by  J.  Hbfmann),  Reforma" 
tionttpiegel  (to  be  found  alao  in  Amold'a  Kirchen  u.  Ket- 
terhittorie),  and  a  number  of  hymna,  etc — Heizog,  JZeal- 
EncyHop.  x,  450.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Lodge  (properly  aome  form  ofthe  verb  yh,  lun,  or 
"l*^i,  lin,  to  §tay  oter  nufkt,  abkiZofiai,  etc).  See  Imh. 
In  laa.  i,  8,  the  **  lod^e  in  a  garden**  (HJ^^,  metunah',  a 
lodginff-place,  rendered  "  cottage"  in  laa.  xxiv,  20)  aig- 
nifiea  a  ahed  or  lodge  for  the  watchman  in  a  garden ;  it 
alao  refera  to  a  aort  of  hanging  bed  or  hammock,  which 
travellera  in  hot  dimatea,  or  the  watchmen  of  gardena 
or  Yineyarda,  hang  on  high  treea  to  aleep  in  at  night, 
probably  from  the  fear  of  wild  beaata  (laa.  xxiv,  20). 
The  lodge  here  referred  to  waa  a  little  temporary  hut 
conaiating  of  a  Iow  framework  of  polea,  oovered  with 
bougha,  atraw,  turf,  or  aimilar  materiala,  for  a  ahelter 
from  the  beat  by  day  and  the  oold  and  dewa  by  night, 
for  the  watchmen  that  kept  the  garden,  or  vineyard, 
during  the  ahort  aeaaon  while  the  fruit  waa  ripening 
(Job  xxvii,  18),  and  apeedily  removed  when  it  had 
8ervcd  that  purpoae.  It  ia  uaually  erected  on  a  alight 
artificial  mound  of  earth,  with  juat  apaoe  aufBcient  for 
one  peraon,  who,  in  thia  oonfined  aolitude,  remaina  oon- 
atantly  watching  the  ripening  crop,  aa  the  jackala  dur^ 
ing  the  vintage  often  deatroy  whole  vineyarda,  and 
likewiae  commit  great  ravage8  in  the  gardena  of  cucum- 
bera  and  melona.  Thia  protection  ia  alao  neceaaary  to 
prevent  the  depredationa  of  thievca.  To  aee  one  of  theae 
miaerable  aheda  atanding  alone  in  the  midat  of  a  field  or 
on  the  margin  of  it,  occupied  by  ita  aolitary  watcher, 
often  a  decrepit  or  aged  peraon,  prcaenta  a  atriking  im- 
age of  drearineea  and  lonelineaa  j(Hackett'a  lUuttra.  of 
Scripture,  p.  162).     See  Cottaoe. 

Lodge,  Nathan,  a  Methodiat  Epiacopal  miniater, 
waa  bom  in  Loudon  County,Ya.,  Auguat  20, 1788;  waa 
converted  in  1804,  entered  the  Conference  at  Baltimore 
in  1810,  and  died  Nov.  27, 1815.  He  waa  a  very  zeal- 
oua  and  useful  miniater,  and  many  aoula  were  converted 
through  hia  preaching.  He  waa  greatly  lamented  by 
hia  people,  among  whom  he  waa  auddenly  cnt  down. — 
Minuiet  of  Conferencet,  i,  278. 

IiOdge,  Robert,  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Frienda,  waa  bom  at  Maaham,  Yorkahire,  about  1686. 
He  waa  a  religioua  youth,  and  became  a  Friend  about 
1660.  He  preached  and  auffered  for  the  Quaker  cauae 
in  Ireland.    On  July  15,  1690«  he  died«  aaaoring  hia 
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fiaendą  "  Bleased  be  God,  I  faave  beaTenly  peace."    See 
Janney,  UisU  of  FriendM,  ii,  434. 

Lodur,  one  of  the  three  Nonę  diyinities  (Odin  and 
Haner),  wbo^  walking  at  the  sea-shorei  created  tbe  fint 
pair  of  men.    See  Loki. 

ZiOffler,  Friedrich  Simon,  a  Gennan  Protestant 
theologian,  nephew  of  the  oelebrated  philoeopber  Leib- 
nitZi  was  bora  at  Leipzic  Aug.  9, 1669,  and  was  educated 
at  the  unirenity  of  his  native  place.  In  1689  be  be- 
came  magister  of  pbiloaophy  and  bachelor  of  diyinity. 
In  1695  he  was  appointed  pastor  at  Probstheida,  and 
serred  his  people  mitil  1745,  when,  on  account  of  age, 
he  was  madę  emeritus  preacber.  He  died  in  1748.  He 
wrote  Specimen  exeges.  8»  de  operariu  in  vinea: — IHss, 
de  litteris  BeUeropkotUeia ;  etc 

Łdffler,  JoBiaB  Friedrich  Christian,  a  noted 
German  Protestant  theologian^was  bora  at  Saalfeld  Jan- 
uary 18, 1752.  Haring  lost  his  father  in  1763,  he  was 
educated  in  the  orphan  asylum  and  at  the  Uniyersity 
of  Halle.  In  1774  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  madc 
the  acqaaintance  of  Teller,  and  in  1777  became  minis- 
ter of  one  of  the  chorches  of  that  dty.  He  now  madę 
himself  known  as  a  writer  by  trandating  Souverain'B 
renowned  work  on  the  Platonism  of  the  fathers.  In 
1778  he  went  to  Silesia  as  chaplain  of  a  Prussian  regi- 
ment, but  retoraed  at  the  end  of  a  year  to  Berlin,  where 
he  resamed  his  offioe,  deyoting  also  part  of  hb  time  to 
educational  punuita.  In  1783  he  became  professor  of 
theology  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  and  minister  of  the 
principal  church  of  that  city.  Hero  his  rationalistic 
iriews  madc  him  many  enemies.  In  1787  he  was  ap- 
XX>inted  generał  superintendent  at  Gotha,  bat  entered 
on  this  offioe  only  in  the  foUowing  year.  Tbe  Uni- 
Tenity  of  Gopenhagen  oonferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
D.D.  in  1792.  He  died  Febraary  4, 1816.  Loffler  pub- 
lished  a  nomber  of  separate  sennons,  dissertations,  and 
tracts,  and  was  after  1803  the  editor  of  the  continuation 
of  Teller's  Magazm  Jiir  Prediger»  See  Dóring,  ZWe 
deutsch,  Kanzelredner  des  18  and  19  Jahrh,  p.  223 ;  Her- 
zog, Real-Encifklop&He,  viii,  451. 

liOft  (n^P9,  aliyah*,  viripipov),  the  upper  chamber, 
e.  g.  of  a  prirate  hotise  (1  Kings  xvii,  19;  Acts  xx,  9). 
Such  rooms  were  eithcr  over  the  gate  (2  Sam.  xix,  1) 
or  built  on  the  fiat  roof  (2  Kings  xxiii,  12),  and  were 
especially  used  for  prayer,  conference,  or  public  meet- 
ings.    See  Chamber;  House;  Roof. 

ŁoftUB.  Dudley  Field,  an  Irish  lawyer,  noted  as 
a  learaed  Orientalist,  was  bora  at  Rathlaraham,  near 
Dublin,  in  1618.  He  rosę  to  the  position  of  master  in 
Chancery  and  a  judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court.  He 
translated  the  Ethiopic  New  Testament  into  Latin  for 
Walton^s  Polyglot;  also  published  translations  from  the 
Syriac  into  Latin  and  English.  He  died  in  1695.  See 
Wood,  A  then,  Oxon, ;  Harris*s  edition  of  Ware*8  Jreland ; 
Lodge's  Peerage  oflreland, 

Zioftna,  "William  Kennett,  an  English  archi»- 
ologist,  was  bora  at  Rye  in  1820.  He  was  a  zealoos 
traveller  and  disooverer,  and  explored  the  sites  of  sev- 
eral  andent  cities  on  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  In 
1857  he  published  a  work  entitled  Trae^  and  Re- 
searcket  m  Chaldea  and  Susiana ;  also  an  account  of 
JSome  £xcttvation8  at  Warka,  the  Erech  ofNimrod,  and 
Shushan,  the  Palące  ofEtiher,  in  1849-62.  He  died  in 
1858.  To  the  Biblical  student  Loftus's  work  is  of  spe- 
cial  importanoe.    See  Thomas's  Diet  Biog.  and  MgthoL 

8.  V. 

ZiOg  cAf  łóg,  prob.  a  decp  cavitg,  basin;  Sept.  kotu- 
Xi},yu]g.  ieaetarius),  the  smallest  liquid  measure  (e.  g. 
of  oil)  among  the  Hebrews  (Lev.  xiv,  10, 12, 15,  21,  24), 
containing,  acoording  to  the  rabbins  (see  C^zov.  Ap- 
paraL  p.  685),  the  twelflh  part  of  a  "  hin,"  or  8ix  eggs, 
L  e.  nearly  a  pint    See  Measure. 

ZiOgan,  David  Swift,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bora  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  in  1834.    His  Uteraiy  ed- 


ncation  was  commenced  in  the  academy  of  Beaver,  ind 
was  continued  in  Jefferson  College  (claas  of  1851).  In 
1857  he  entered  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  ud, 
after  completing  the  regular  theological  course,  wis  fi- 
censed  by  the  Presbytery  of  AUeghany  City,  ud  after- 
wards  ordained  as  an  evangelist  by  the  Presb^lerr  of 
Steubenville,  and  for  two  yean  preached  in  the  chmćbes 
of  New  Philadelphia  and  Urichville,  Ohio.  He  next 
labored  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Tiffin,  Ohio,  ontil 
ill  health  obliged  his  retura  to  his  home  in  Bńdgewi- 
ter.  Pa.,  where  he  died,  Sept.  15, 1864.  Mr.  Logan  was 
endowed  with  a  well-balanced  naturę ;  no  single  faodty 
was  cultivated  at  the  expen8e  of  the  rest  He  had 
method,  promptness,  assiduity,  thoughtfulness;  be  was 
an  earaest  preacber  and  a  faithful  pastor.  See  Wilson, 
Preabifterian  Bistorical  A  Imanac,  1865,  p.  97.    (J.  L  S.) 

Łogan,  John,  a  noted  Scottish  divine,  was  bora  al 
Fala,  in  the  oounty  of  Edinburgh,  in  1748.  Tboogh 
tbe  son  of  a  farmer,  he  was  early  destined  to  the  den- 
cal  profession,  and  was  educated  in  the  Uni?enity  of 
Edinburgh.  Upon  graduation  he  became  tutor  to  Sir 
John  Sinclair.  In  1773  he  was  licensed  as  a  preacber 
in  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  and  was  shortly 
after  appointed  minister  at  Leith,  where  he  ranained 
until  1785,  when  he  removed  to  London,  retaining  by 
agreement  a  part  of  his  derical  income,  for  tbe  poipose 
of  devoting  himself  altogether  to  litenury  laborsb  He 
had  established  quite  a  repntation  as  a  sacied  poet. 
Logan,  if  not  a  learaed  divine  or  a  very  profound  think- 
er,  was  a  man  of  much  eloquence,  and  a  highly  pop- 
ular preacber.  But  bis  poetical  endowments,  stroogiy 
lyrical  in  their  tend^cy,  were  tbe  bighest  he  poaseased; 
and,  unfortunately,  he  was  tempted  to  apply  theee  in 
a  path  where  he  was  ill  calcuUted  to  shine,  and  the 
adoption  of  which  proved  fatal  not  only  to  bis  piofes- 
sional  usefulness,  but  to  his  bappineas.  In  1783  he 
printed  and  caused  to  be  acted  in  Edinburgh  a  tragedj 
called  Runnamede,  which  had  been  reheaned  at  GovenŁ 
Garden,  but  refused  a  lioenae  by  the  lord  chambeilain. 
This  publication  brought  on  him  the  anger  of  his  Pres- 
byterian associates;  and  these  and  otber  annoyancea, 
aggravated  by  a  hereditary  tendency  to  bypochondiia, 
drove  him  to  intoxicaŁion  for  relief.  He  died  in  Lon- 
don Dec  28, 1788.  His  friends,  Drs.  BUir,  Robertson, 
and  Hardy,  published  a  volume  of  his  sermoos  in  r9(^ 
and  a  seoond  in  1791.  These  sermons  long  enjoyed  veiy 
great  popularity,  and  have  been  several  times  reprinted. 
They  are  among  the  most  eloquent  that  the  Scottish 
Church  bas  produced.  A  third  edition  of  his  poems, 
with  an  acootmt  of  his  Ufe,  appeared  in  1805;  aind  the 
poems  are  induded  in  Dr.  Anderson*s  coUection.  Some 
of  his  hj^mns  are  annexed  to  the  paalmody  of  the  Scot- 
tish Church.     See  English  Cgdcpadia,  s.  v. 

ZiOglo.  This  term,  derived  from  the  Greek  \ayDCt 
Xoyuc^,  bas  been  the  subject  of  nnmerons  definitioos. 
By  different  authors  and  echools  it  bas  been  defined  as 
the  art  of  convincing,  the  art  of  thinking,  the  art  of  di»- 
covering  trath,  the  right  use  of  reason,  the  science  and 
art  of  reasoning,  the  sdence  of  deductire  thinking,  the 
science  of  the  Uws  of  thought  as  thought,  and  the  sci- 
ence of  the  laws  of  diacursi ve  thought.  These  specimcn 
definitions  indicate  in  some  degree  the  diverBe  concep- 
tions  of  the  subject  which  have  prevailed  at  difTerent 
peńods  and  in  different  cirdea.  Aristotle,  whom  Sir 
William  Hamilton  extnvagantly  calls  the  aotbor  and 
finisher  of  the  generał  sdenoe  under  oonsideration,had 
no  single  name  for  it.  He  treated  of  its  priodpal  parta 
as  anafytiCf  apodeictie^  and  topie  In  the  latter  he  in- 
duded the  dialeelic  of  PUto  and  the  sophistie  of  the 
Sophists.  Notwithstanding  the  honor  credited  to  Aris- 
totle, he  himself  says  that  Zeno  the  Eleatic  was  tbe  in- 
ventor  of  dialectica. 

Thus  we  are  taken  back  to  the  early  Greek  philoso- 
phers  for  the  first  formal  disctisńons  of  what  is  now  oni- 
ver8ally  denominated  Logic.  They,  in  sucoeańre  geo- 
erations,  developed  with  może  or  less  detrness  its  prin- 
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dpal  dementa  Socfates  UlaBtnited  indaetion ;  Endid, 
dedactłon.  Fkto  treated  of  mental  images  as  Łhe  re- 
aulto  of  Bensation,  of  notions  as  the  prodnct  of  Łhe  un- 
dentandiiig,  and  o^  ideas  as  the  product  of  reason.  Aria- 
todfl  fonnuJated  syllogiamą  and  defined  their  piincipal 
lawa.  He  taught  analysia.  He  deirised  a  system  of 
catfegoriea.  He  ennmerated  the  fire  predicables,  genus, 
speciesy  dilTeience,  property,  and  aocident  In  short,  be 
rednced  to  a  system  the  fragmentaiy  discoyeries  in  the 
philosophy  of  mind  of  those  who  had  gone  befoie  himi 
and  embodied  them  in  works  destined  to  exeit  a  great 
inflnenoe  npon  after  ages.  like  many  other  great  men, 
Aristotle  was  but  inditTerently  appreciated  by  bis  con- 
feemporariea.  E^en  after  bis  death,  his  logical  system 
produced  but  Uttle  inflaence  upon  bis  cowitrymen  the 
Greeks.  Sereral  of  the  Christian  fatbers,  however,  giye 
eridenoe  of  having  prafited  by  its  study,  and  of  de- 
sirtng  to  nse  the  knowledge  they  had  thus  acqaired  in 
piopagating  the  tnith  of  Christiatiity.  Jostin  Martyr, 
Tatian,  Athenagoras,Clement,  and  others,  both  used  and 
defended  such  dialectics  as  they  had  leamed  in  the  Gre- 
cian  schoola.  On  the  other  band,  as  the  same  style  of 
dialectics  had  been  dosely  identiiied  with  the  pemicious 
Tagaries  of  beathen  phikieophy,  Tertollian,  Irenaens,  Ar- 
nobias,  and  Lactantius  considered  its  nse  as  unfavorable 
to  the  interests  of  Christianity,  and  destmctire  of  tnie 
sdenoe  and  wisdom.  Augusdne  alao  wrote  in  the  same 
■purit  against  the  academicians. 

Nevertheles8,  speculatiye  stndies  held  a  relative  prom- 
ioenoe  in  the  learning  of  Greece  and  Romę  during  the 
cariy  Christian  centuries;  and  when,  owing  to  the  bar- 
barian  imiptions,  leamtng  and  ciyilization  dedined,  di- 
alectical  science  remained  in  morę  generał  cultivation 
tban  almost  any  other  of  the  bigher  species  of  knowl- 
edge. Haring  its  sabject  matter  in  the  hnman  mind, 
it  was  DOt  dependent  for  perpetoity  opon  those  extemal 
drcamstanoes  which  influenced  the  conditions  of  gen- 
erał literaturę.  Boeibiua,  who  has  been  called  the  last 
of  the  ancient  philosophers,  and  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween  the  claaaical  and  the  mediaeval  age,  madę  a  trans- 
lation  of  Aristotle's  categories  into  Latin.  His  contem- 
porariee  of  the  6th  century,  Cassiodonis,  Capella,  and  Isi- 
dore  of  SeviUe,  together  with  sereral  Byzantine  writers, 
e.  g.  Georice  Pachymera,  TbeodoniB  Metachita,  and  Mi- 
cbael  PiBellas,  formed  meagre  oompendinms  of  logie  and 
rfaetoric,  without  any  elear  distinction  between  the  two. 
These  manuals  superseded  or  rather  substituted  the  use 
of  the  ancient  aathors  on  both  these  snbjects,  and,  im- 
perfect  aii  they  were,  became  the  orades  of  that  long 
and  disnoal  period  in  which  the  trivium  (graromar,  log- 
ie, and  rhetoric)  and  ąuadririum  (musie,  arithmetic, 
geometry,  and  aatronomy)  were  the  chief  topics  of  study 
and  instfuction.  The  ignorauce  conseąuent  upon  such 
a  condition  of  things  continued  for  the  long  period  of 
fire  centuries  without  materiał  yariation. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  llth  century  commenoed  a 
period  of  literary  awakening  known  to  history  as  the 
first  Kia  of  scholasticism.  See  Scholasticism.  This 
moYennent  was  characterized  by  attempts  to  oonstruct 
■ystems  of  theology  on  the  tiaditional  basis  with  strict 
dialectical  form  and  method.  Pańs  was  the  chief  seat 
of  the  moyement.  Anselm,  an  abbot  at  Bec  in  1078, 
and  late  in  Ufe  an  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  mada  the 
fiest  yigofotiB  attempt  in  harmony  ¥rith  logical  forms, 
on  the  basis  of  credo  tU  tntetft^tn.  Abdard  opposed 
him,  on  the  prindple  that  nnderstanding  shonld  precede 
laith.  This  was  the  period  of  Nominalism  and  Redism, 
and  alao  of  the  foondation  of  nnirersities.  Among  the 
most  prominent  of  the  great  names  of  this  period  is  that 
of  Rosoelinua  of  Compeigne,  who  is  oelebrated  as  haying 
been  tbe  first  to  reyiye  the  ąnestion  of  the  leality  of 
univei8al  ideas,  and  William  of  Champeauz,  who  open- 
ed  a  achool  of  logie  in  Paris  in  1109.  The  famę  of  the 
latter  waa  soon  edipsed  by  that  of  Peter  Abdard,  who 
was  able  to  inrest  logicd  dispntation  ¥rith  such  fasdna- 
tiotts  as  to  make  it  the  fityorite  oocupation  of  the  most 
inteUigeni  minda  for  generations  following. 


The  18th  century  is  counted  bb  the  secońd  period  of 
scholasticism,  during  which  the  leading  didecticiane 
were  Bonayentura,  Albertus  Magnus,  lliomas  Aquina8, 
and  Duns  Scotos.  During  this  period  scholasUcism 
reached  its  dimax.  The  14th  century,  as  the  third  pe- 
riod of  scholasticism,  witnessed  its  sensible  decline  un- 
der  the  protiacted  but  bitter  wranglings  of  the  Thomists 
(Kealists)  and  Scotists  (Nominalists). 

Notwithstanding  an  attempt  by  the  Medici  of  Flor- 
ence  to  reyiye  the  Platonie  philosophy  in  oppodtion  to 
that  of  Aristotle,  the  latter  preyailed  in  the  chief  uni- 
yersities  of  Europę,  and  the  corruptions  of  it  which  had 
been  countenanced  by  scholasticism  bcgan  to  pass  away 
under  the  influence  of  morę  intelligcnt  discussion,  In 
the  16th  century,  aflter  the  inycntion  of  printing,  the 
logicd  and  philosophicd  works  of  the  Stagirite  were  ift- 
sued  in  a  purer  text  and  morę  accurate  yersions,  and 
largely  engaged  public  criticism. 

The  authority  of  Aristotle  had  been  w  long  supremę 
in  the  continentd  uniyersities,  and  the  union  between 
what  passed  for  his  philosophy  and  the  errors  of  the 
Church  of  Bome  had  been  so  long  established,  that  it 
was  only  naturd  for  Lutber  and  Hdancthon,  at  the  be- 
ginning  of  tbe  Reformation,  to  inyeigh  strongly  against 
the  Aristotelian  logie  and  metaphysics.  As  time  passed 
on,  howeyer,  it  beoime  apparent  that  the  work  of  the 
Reformers  had  largely  to  be  done  through  the  agency 
of  that  same  Aristotelian  logie  Melancthon  was  not 
slow  to  percdye  this,  and  subseąuently  became  an  ao- 
knowledged  follower  of  Aristotle  as  to  didectics,  and 
eyen  influenced  Luther  to  retract  some  of  his  seyerer  ut- 
terances.  He  introduced  into  the  Uniyersity  of  Witten- 
bei^,  to  which  Protestant  Germany  looked  up,  a  scheme 
of  dialectics  and  physics  founded  upon  the  Aristotelian 
theory.  He  also  imitated  the  Stagirite  philosopber  by 
teaching  logie  with  constant  referenoe  to  rhetoric  The 
adyocacy  and  influence  of  Hdancthon  secured  the  pre- 
ponderaace  of  the  Aristotelian  dideotics  in  the  Protes- 
tant schools  of  Germany  for  morę  tban  a  century. 

About  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  a  formidable 
oppoutioh  to  the  authority  of  Aristotle  sprang  up  at  the 
Uniyeisity  of  Paris,  under  the  leadership  of  Peter  Ra- 
mus, a  scholar  of  great  naturd  acuteness,  and  of  an  in- 
trepid,though  somewhat  arrogant  spirit  He  published 
his  Inttituiiones  Dialectica  in  1548.  His  system,  found- 
ed with  much  ingenuity  on  the  writings  of  Plato,  not- 
withstanding yiolent  opposition,  preyailed  so  far  as  to 
greatly  weaken  the  influence  of  the  Aristotelian  philos- 
ophy. The  heads  of  the  uniyersity,  alarmed  at  this  in- 
noyation,  mado  compldnt  against  Ramus  to  Parliament* 
The  king  himself  interfered,  and  appointed  a  public  trid 
of  the  riyd  systems  of  logie.  As  might  haye  been  ex- 
pected,  a  majority  of  the  judges  fayored  the  established 
system.  Ramus  was  con8equently  ordered  to  desist  from 
teaching,  and  an  order  passed  for  the  suppression  of  hia 
book.  That  order  was  subsequently  remoyed,  and  R»- 
mus  again  became  popular  as  a  teacher.  He  treated 
log^c  as  merdy  the  art  of  arguing,  and  was  rery  seyere 
on  the  dry  and  tedious  formalities  of  the  scboolmen. 
His  system  embraced  inyention  and  proofs,  and  thus 
blended  with  rhetoric  In  1551,  through  the  influence 
of  the  cardind  of  Lorraine,  Ramus  became  royd  pro- 
fessor  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy,  in  which  capacity  he 
madę  many  proselytes.  Haying  adhered  to  the  Hu- 
guenot  party,  he  was  killed  in  tbe  massaere  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew.  But  be  had  dready  trayelled  and  taught  in 
Germany,  where  his  system  found  no  little  fayor.  In 
Itdy  it  secured  a  few  disdples,  bot  many  morę  in  France, 
England,  and  Scotland.  Andrew  Mdyille  introduced 
the  logie  of  Ramus  at  Glasgow,  and  it  ultimatdy  be- 
came popular  in  all  the  Scottish  uniyersities.  The  log- 
icd writings  of  the  reroainder  of  the  16th  century,  and 
somewhat  later,  were  filled  with  tbe  Ramist  and  anti- 
Ramist  controyersy,  which,  though  of  little  permanent 
importance,  doubtless  prepared  the  way  for  a  better  oom- 
prehension  of  the  true  prindplea  and  processes  of  kgio 
in  later  perioda. 
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In  Łhe  17th  centory  the  writings  of  lord  Baćon  fonned 
another  epoch  in  the  history  of  logie.  See  Bacom. 
Logic,  according  to  lord  Bacon,  oomprised  the  scienoes 
of  inyentionjudgingi  retaining,  and  deUyering  the  con- 
oeptions  of  the  mind.  We  invent  or  diacorer  new  arts 
and  argoments.  We  judge  by  induction  or  ayllogiam, 
and  we  may  improve  memory  by  artifidal  modes.  The 
fiiBt  book  of  the  Novum  Organum  dereloped  his  celebra- 
ted  and  peculiar  division  of  fallacies,  riz.  idola  tribu$, 
idola  tpecuSf  idola  fori,  and  idola  łheatri,  The  second 
book  aought  to  apply  the  principles  of  induction  to  the 
interpretation  of  naturę.  Although,  from  a  defectiye 
knowledge  of  natural  phenomena  incident  to  hia  timeą 
the  author*8  illustrations  were  far  from  perfect,  and  al- 
though  many  logicians  have  diaputed  the  correctness  of 
his  principles,  it  cannot  be  ąuestioned  that  the  Baconian 
logie  and  method  of  study  exerted  a  powerful  influence 
upon  his  own  and  after  times  in  stimuliUing  thought 
and  disooyeiy.  The  remaining  authors  of  the  17th 
oentury  whose  writings  influenced  the  study  and  meth- 
oda  of  logie  were  Des  Cartes,  Amauld,  author  of  LArt 
de  Penser,  and  Locke,  of  England.  Probably  the  most 
influential  treatise  on  the  direct  subject  was  Amauld's 
Art  o/ Thutkingt commonly  caUed  the  Port-Royal  Logic. 
It  attacked  the  Aristotelian  s}'stem,  and,  being  written 
in  a  modem  language,  had  the  adyantage  oyer  the  heayy 
Latinity  of  preyious  books.  In  this  respect  it  became 
an  example  to  subseąuent  writers,  who,  from  the  begin- 
ning  of  Uie  I8th  oentury,  were  numerous  if  not  influen- 
tiaL  But,  with  all  that  was  written  respecting  it,  the 
study  of  logie  failed  to  oommand  generał  attention.  It 
had  few  attractious  for  the  popular  mind,  and  its  special 
deyotees  were  seldom  able  to  place  it  in  successful  com- 
petition  with  philosophy,  natural  science,  and  generał 
literaturę.  Although  prescribed  in  eyery  system  of  aca- 
demie  study,  and  at  once  the  agency  and  topie  of  cease- 
less  wrangUng  among  professed  scholars,  yet  its  influ- 
ence upon  human  life  and  pnblic  opinion  was  infinitesi- 
mally  smaU. 

The  limits  of  this  artide  do  not  admit  of  a  detailed 
notice  of  all  the  logicians  and  logical  systems  of  modem 
times,  but  only  of  allusion  to  a  few  of  the  most  influen- 
tiaL  In  Germany,  morę  than  in  all  other  countries,  the 
study  of  logie  has  within  the  last  hundred  years  assumcd 
new  phases  and  deyeloped  new  doctrines,  morę  especial- 
ly  in  eonneetion  with  the  yarious  systems  of  idealistic 
philosophy.  Of  that  philosophy  Immanuel  Kant  [see 
Kant]  may  be  considered  the  inaugurator,  and  his  first 
philosophical  production  oommenced  with  the  study  of 
logie.  As  early  as  1762  he  published  a  treatise  on  the 
**False  Subtlety  of  Łhe  Four  Syllogistic  Figures,"  in 
which  he  maintained  that  only  the  fint  is  pure,  and  the 
others  rcUiocinia  hybrida.  From  this  point  he  went  on 
deyeloping  his  system,  till  in  1781  he  published  his  Kni-- 
ik  o/Pure  Reaaon,  to  which  in  1790  he  added  his  KriiUt 
o/the  Judgmtnt,  Kant  claimed  to  haye  subjected  the 
human  mind  to  a  new  analysis,  from  which  he  deter- 
mined  the  three  oomprehensiye  functions  of  sense,  nn- 
derstanding,  and  reason.  His  generał  scheme  ia  sum- 
med  up  as  follows : 

I.  Doctrine  of  the  transcendental  elements  of  knowledge. 

A.  Tratasceudental  eestheUca. 

B.  Transcendental  logie 

a.  Transcendental  analytlcs. 
h.  TranscendentAl  dialectica. 
n.  The  transcendental  method. 

Not  to  mention  the  numerous  defeuders  and  modifiers 
of  the  Kantian  system,  we  pass  to  G.  W.  F.  Hegel  [see 
Hbgel],  the  publication  of  whose  Wisaenschaft  £r  Logik 
in  1812  marks  another  epoch  in  German  metaphysics. 
Hegel  employed  the  term  logie  in  a  yery  eztended 
sense.  Not  confining  it  to  abstract  forms  of  thought 
and  the  laws  of  ideas,  he  considered  it  the  science  of  the 
aelf-sufficient  and  self-determining  idea — the  science  of 
truth  and  reality.  From  his  fundaroental  principle  that 
thought  and  substance  ax^  identical,  it  fullowed  that 
what  is  tnie  of  one  is  tnie  also  of  the  other,  and  that 
the  laws  of  logie  are  ontologicaL    His  system  claimed 


to  derelop  the  idea  of  the  abaolote  by  antagonisms 
through  all  its  snocessiye  stadia.  With  him  the  pii- 
mary  element  of  logie  consisted  in  the  oneness  of  the 
snbjectiye  and  objectiye.  Instinctiye  knowledge  only 
regards  the  object  without  considering  itaelf.  But  con- 
sciousness,  besides  the  former,  containa  a  peroeptioo  of 
itself,  and  embraces,  as  three  stages  of  progreas,  oon- 
sdousness,  self-oonadousness,  and  reason.  Pure  logie, 
aooording  to  Hegel,  is  dirided  into,  1.  The  logie  of  be- 
ing; 2.  The  logie  of  qualified  naturę;  3.  The  logie  of 
the  idea. 

In  1825,  Richard  Whately,  afterwards  archbishop  of 
Dublin,  published  an  article  in  the  Encgdopadia  Ał^ro' 
poUtamij  which,  haying  been  expanded  and  printed  »» 
his  Elements  o/ Logic,  was  soon  after  extensiyeły  adopt* 
ed  as  a  text-book  both  in  England  and  America.  This 
publication  has  justly  been  considered  as  constituting 
an  sera  in  the  study  of  logie  in  English-speaking  coun- 
tries. The  principles  of  Kant's  Kritik  o/ Pure  Iłeatom 
were  not  extensiyely  introdueed  into  Great  Britain  nntil 
aller  1836,  when  Sir  William  Hamilton  began  his  lecturca 
in  the  Uniycrsity  of  Edinburgh.  See  Hamilton.  Al- 
though Hamilton  took  opposite  ground  to  Wliately  in 
referenee  to  the  essential  charscter  of  k^e,  yet  both 
were  admirera  and  exponent8  of  the  A  nafytic  of  Aristotk. 
Thus  the  reawakened  taste  for  logical  studies  diiring 
the  current  century  aroee  from  a  restoration,  by  dilTcsent 
methods,  of  the  old  logie  which  had  oome  down  from  the 
early  agea,  and  suryived  all  the  opposition  and  ridicule 
of  the  modem  centuriea.  It  is  worthy  of  espedal  notę 
that  nonę  of  Łhe  systems  put  forth  by  Ramus,  Deacar- 
tes,  Locke,  or  Condillac,  and  their  seyeral  mOdifiers,  has 
been  able  to  stand  the  test  of  time  like  that  of  the  old 
philoBophers  and  schoolmen.  This  fact  may  be  aocept- 
ed  as  proying  that  the  syUogiam  indicatea  subatantially 
the  prooess  which  takes  place  in  all  minda  in  the  act  of 
reasoning.  Notwithstanding  this  smali  demonatration, 
and  a  few  other  points  of  generał  concurzence,  the  sci- 
ence of  logie,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  human 
study  for  morę  than  two  thouaand  years,  remaina  still 
incomplete.  Many  of  ita  principles  and  processes  are 
yet  in  oontinned  and  aeŁive  dispnte.  Since  Wliately 
and  Hamilton,  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mili  has  written  an 
elaborate  work  in  which  he  depreciates  the  syllogism 
and  magnifies  induction.  But  his  theories  in  referenee 
to  both  bear  the  stamp  of  Comte*s  empizicał  poeiti^ism. 

The  chief  logical  discnssion  of  the  preaent  day  r«> 
yolyes  around  the  **  New  Analytie  of  Logical  Forms,**  or 
the  quantiflcation  of  the  predicate  introdueed  by  Sir 
William  Hamilton.  This  new  analytie,  which  is  chiefly 
yaluable  for  its  enlaigement  of  the  faitherto  narrow 
sphere  of  formal  logical  praxis,  is  an  emanation  trem 
the  metaphysics  of  Kant,  being  grounded  upon  certaia 
principles  of  the  Kritik  o/ Pure  Heason,  Its  theoiy, 
although  illustrated  by  an  ingenions  system  of  notation, 
was  left  in  a  somewhat  crade  state  by  Hamilton,  but  has 
been  ably  elaborated  by  Mansel  and  Thomson,  of  Eng- 
land, and  Bowen  and  Mahan,  of  America.  While  these 
writers  seem  to  think  that  they  haye  attained  the  end 
of  all  logical  perfeetion,  Dr.  M^Cosh,  of  Princeton,  chargea 
their  whole  system  with  fundamental  error  in  preeup- 
posing  *'  that  there  are  forms  in  the  mind  which  it  inn 
poses  on  objecta  as  it  contemplates  them."  To  exidode 
this  enor  is  the  ayowed  object  of  M*Go6h's  recent  trea- 
tise, in  which,  while  he  falls  back  for  confinnation  upon 
the  old  logie,  he  claims  to  unfold  laws  which  were  not 
notieed  by  the  old  logicians.  The  characteristic  of  hia 
work  is  a  morę  elaborate  treatment  of  the  notion  than 
has  taken  place  sinoe  the  publication  of  the  Port-Royal 
Logic.  Thus  logie  seems  destined  to  pass  down  to  oom- 
ing  centuries  as  it  has  descended  from  the  past,  a  sub- 
ject of  endless  debatę,  but  one  from  which  each  success- 
iye  generation  deriyes  its  adyantage  in  the  yery  proceas 
of  debatę. 

See  Hallam^s  IMeraiure  o/ Europę ;  Błakey'0  HiMior^ 
ical  Sketch  of  Logie;  Kant*s  Kritik;  Hegel*s  Wittat- 
schąft  der  Logik;  Whately^a  Elements  ąf  Logic;  Sic 
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Willuun  Hamiltoii*8  Leduret  on  Logic;  Mansel^B  Prok" 
gomena  Logica ;  Thomeon^s  Latoś  oj' Thougkt;  Elemmłt 
of  Logic,  by  H.  P.  Tippan,  by  W.  D.  WUaon,  by  C.  K. 
Troe,  by  H.  Copp^  by  J.  R.  Boyd,  by  H.  N.  Day,  by 
A.  SchuyleTi  by  L.  H.  Atwater;  System  o/Logtc,  by  John 
Sfcuart  Mili;  Science  o/Logic^  by  Asa  Mahan ;  Format 
Logic,  by  James  M^Cosh.     (D.  P.  K.) 

IidgOB  (Aóyoci  a  word,  as  nsually  rendered),  a  spe- 
dal  t€rm  in  Christology,  in  con8equeDce  of  its  use  as 
8uch  by  the  apostle  John,  especially  in  the  opening  yer- 
aes  of  his  GospeL  We  baae  the  fonner  part  of  our  arti- 
de  on  the  subject  upon  the  brief  but  lucid  expo8ition 
foond  in  Bftigel'8  Gnomon  (Amer.  edit.  by  Profs.  Lewis 
and  Yinoent,  p.  586  8q.). 

1.  Ecndenng» — ^The  generał  meaning  of  Logos  in  ey- 
eiy  Buch  connection  is  the  Word,  said  symbolicaUy 
fń  the  law-giying,  creatiye,  leyealing  activity  of  God. 
This  is  naturaUy  suggested  here  by  the  obyious  refer- 
ence  to  Gen.  i,  1,8. 

Many  haye  seen  in  this  term  but  a  bold  personifica- 
tioo  of  the  wiadom  or  reason  of  God,  as  in  Prov.  yiii,  22. 
Bot  this  sense  of  Logos  does  not  oocur  in  the  New  Test, 
and  is  excluded  by  the  reference  to  the  hlstory  of  crear 
tion.  Besides,  the  repeated  '*with  God"  (yerses  1,  2) 
compels  us  to  distinguish  the  Logos  iit>m  God;  the 
words  **  became  flesh**  (yer.  ft)  cannot  be  said  of  an  at- 
tńbttte  of  God;  and  the  Baptist*s  testimony,  yerae  16,  in 
direct  connection  with  this  introduction  (compare  alao 
soch  sayings  of  Christ  as  in  eh.  yiii,  68;  xyii,  6),  show 
dearly  that  John  Btińhutes  personal  pre-€xistence  to  the 
Logos.  Similarly,  eyery  attempt  to  explain  away  this 
profound  sense  c/t  Logos  is  inadeąnate,  and  most  are  un- 
gramnuticaL    See  Wibdom. 

Thns  the  fundamenta!  thought  of  this  introduction  is, 
that  tke  original,  all-creating^  aU-ąuickening,  and  aU-en- 
li^temng  Logos,  or  personal  dicine  word,  became  man  in 
Jesus  Christ.    See  Incarmation. 

2:  Origin  and  Hisłory  of  the  Idea, — (1.)  John  uses 
the  term  Logos  without  explanation,  assuming  that  his 
readera  know  it  to  bear  this  sense.  Accordingly,  we 
find  this  conception  of  it  not  new  with  him,  but  a  chief 
element  in  the  deyelopment  of  the  Old-TesU  theology. 
In  the  Mosaie  account,  God^s  reyelation  of  himself  in 
the  creation  was,  in  its  naturę,  spirit  (Gen.  i,  2),  in  eon- 
trast  with  matter,  and  in  its  form,  a  word  (Gen.  i,  4),  in 
oontrast  with  eyery  inyolnntaiy  materialistic  or  panthe- 
istłc  conception  of  the  creatiye  act.  The  real  signifi- 
canoe,  under  this  representatioo,  of  the  inybible  God's 
reyelation  of  himself  by  speech  became  the  germ  of  the 
idea  of  the  Lt>gos,  With  this  thought  all  Judaism  was 
peryaded ;  that  God  does  not  manifest  himself  immedi- 
ately,  but  mediately;  not  in  his  hidden,  inyisible  cs- 
sence,  but  through  an  appearance — an  attribute,  emana- 
tion,  or  being  called  the  angel  ofthe  lA)rd  (Exod.  xxiii, 
21,  etc),  or  the  v?ord  ofthe  Lord.  Indeed,  to  the  latter 
are  ascribed,  as  his  work,  all  diyine  light  and  life  in  na- 
tnre  and  bistory ;  the  law,  the  promlses,  the  prophecies, 
the  guidance  of  the  nation  (compare  Psa.  xxxiii,  6, 9 ; 
cyii9  20;  cxlyii,  18;  cxlviii,  8;  Isa.  ii,  1,3;  Jer.  i,  4, 11, 
13,  etc  Even  such  poetic  personifications  as  Psa.  cxlyLi, 
15;  Isa.ly,  ll,contain  the  germ  ofthe  doctrinal  person- 
ality  ofthe  Word).    SccAngeu 

(2.)  Another  important  element  of  Hebrew  thought 
was  the  tcisdom  of  God.  The  consideration  of  it  be- 
came prominent  only  after  the  natural  attńbutes  of  God 
— omnipotence,  etc — ^had  long  been  acknowledged.  The 
chief  paaaages  are  Job  xxyiii,  12  sq. ;  Proy.  yiii  and  ix. 
Eyen  the  latter  is  a  poetic  personification ;  but  this  is 
based  on  the  thought  that  Wisdom  is  not  shut  up  at 
Ttśt  in  God,  but  actiye  and  manifest  in  the  world.  It  is 
yiewed  as  the  one  guide  to  salyation,  comprehending  all 
reydations  of  God,  and  as  an  attribute  embracing  and 
combining  all  his  other  attributes.  This  yiew  deeply 
infloeneed  the  deyelopment  of  the  Hebrew  idea  of  God. 
At  that  stage  of  religious  knowledge  and  life,  Wisdom, 
reyealing  to  pious  fSidth  the  hannony  and  ubity  of  pur- 
poae  in  the  world,  appeared  to  be  his  most  attractiye 


and  important  attribute— the  essenoe  of  his  being.  Gne 
higher  step  remained;  but  the  Jew  oonld  not  yet  see 
that  God  is  hte, 

(8.)  In  the  apocrjrphal  books  of  Sirach  (chap.  i  and 
xxiy)  and  Baruch  (iii,  and  iy,  1^),  this  yiew  of  Wisdom 
is  deyeloped  yet  morę  dearly  and  fully.  The  book  of 
Wisdom  (written  at  least  B.C.  100)  praises  wisdom  as 
the  highest  good,  the  essence  of  right  knowledge  and 
yirtue,  and  as  giyen  by  God  to  the  pious  who  pray  for  it 
(eh.  yii  and  yiii)  ;  see  especially  yii,  22  sq.,  where  Wis- 
dom bas  diyine  dignity  and  bonors,  as  a  holy  spirit  of 
light,  proceeding  from  God,  and  penetrating  all  things. 
But  this  book  seems  rather  to  haye  yiewed  it  as  anoth- 
er name  for  the  whole  diyine  naturę  than  as  a  person 
distinct  from  Gród.  And  nowhere  does  it  connect  this 
Wisdom  with  the  idea  of  Afessiah,  It  shows,  howeyer, 
the  influence  of  both  Greek  and  Oriental  philosophy  on 
Jewish  theology,  and  marks  a  transition  from  the  Old- 
Test.  yiew  to  that  of  Philo,  etc    See  Wisdom,  book  of. 

(4.)  In  Egypt,  from  the  time  of  Ptolemy  I  (RC.  300), 
there  were  Jews  in  great  numbers,  their  head-quarters 
being  at  Alexandria  (Philo  estimates  thcm  at  a  mUlion 
in  his  time,  A.D.  60),  and  there  they  gradually  came  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  £g3rptian  ciyilization  of  that 
age,  a  strange  mixture  of  Greek  and  Oriental  customs 
and  doctrines.  See  Alexandrian  Schooub.  Aristob- 
ulus,  about  150  B.C.,  seems  to  haye  endeayored  to  unitę 
the  andent  doctrines  of  Wisdom  and  the  Word  of  God 
with  a  form  of  Greek  philosophy.  This  efTort,  the  lead- 
ing  feature  of  the  Jewish-Alexandrian  school,  culmina- 
ted  in  Philo,  a  contemporary  of  Christ,  who  striyes  to 
make  Judaism,  oombined  with  and  interpreted  by  the 
Platonie  philosophy,  do  the  work  ofthe  idea  of  Measiah, 
affording  by  the  power  of  thought  a  complete  substitute 
for  it.  This  attempt  to  harmonize  heathen  and  Jewish 
dements,  while  it  led  in  him  to  a  sort  of  anticipataon  of 
certain  parts  of  Christian  doctrine,  explains  how  he  him- 
self yacillates  betweeu  oppomte  and  inreconcilable  yiewst 
See  Platonism. 

(5.)  Philo  represents  the  abeolute  God  as  hidden  and 
unknown,  but  surrounded  by  hispotcers  as  a  king  by  his 
seryants,  and,  through  these,  as  present  and  ruling  in 
the  world.  (These  powers,  iwófuic,  are,  in  Platonie 
language,  ideas ;  in  Jewish,  angełs.)  These  are  different 
and  innumerable ;  the  original  principles  of  things;  the 
immatcrial  world,  the  t^-pe  of  which  the  materiał  is  an 
image  The  t  wo  chief  of  these  in  dignity  are  the  Q(óc, 
God,  the  creatiye  powcr,  and  the  Kipioc,  Lord,  or  goy- 
eming  power  of  the  Sciiptures,  But  all  these  powers 
are  essentially  one,  as  God  is  one ;  and  thcir  unity,  both 
as  they  exist  in  God  and  as  they  emanate  from  him,  is 
called  the  Logos,  Hencc  the  Logos  appears  under  two 
relations :  as  the  reason  of  God,  lying  in  him — the  di- 
yine thought ;  and  as  the  outspokcn  word,  proceeding 
from  him,  and  manifest  in  the  world.  The  formcr  is,  in 
reality,  one  with  God^s  hidden  being :  the  latter  com- 
prehends  all  the  workings  and  reyelations  of  God  in  the 
world,  affords  from  itself  the  ideas  and  energies  by  which 
the  world  was  framed  and  is  upheld,  and,  filling  all 
things  with  diyine  light  and  life,  rules  them  in  wisdom, 
loye,  and  righteousness.  It  is  the  beginning  of  crea- 
tion ;  not  nnoriginated,  like  God,  nor  madę,  like  the 
world,  but  the  ddest  son  of  the  etemal  Fathcr  (the 
world  being  the  younger);  God's  image;  the  creator 
of  the  world ;  the  mediator  between  God  and  it ;  the 
highest  angel;  the  second  God;  the  high-priest  and 
recondler. 

(6.)  Ltlcke  condndes  that,  such  being  the  deyelop- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  when  John  wrote,  d- 
though  there  is  no  eyidence  that  he  borrowed  his  yiews 
from  Philo,  yet  it  is  impoesible  to  doubt  the  direct  his- 
torical  connection  of  his  doctrine  with  the  Alexandrian. 
Meyer  thinks  that  if  we  suppose  John'8  doctrine  entire- 
ly  unconnected  with  the  Jewish  and  Alexandrian  phi- 
losophy, we  destroy  its  historie  meaning,  and  its  intelli- 
gibleness  for  its  readers.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
term  Logos  seems  to  be  chosen  as  already  aasodated  in 
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miny  minds  with  a  dasB  of  ideas  in  some  degree  akin 
to  the  writer^Sy  and  as  furniahing  a  common  point  of 
thought  and  intcrest  with  those  speculatire  idealista 
who  constantly  used  it  while  presenting  them  with  new 
truth. 

(7.)  But  any  connection  amounting  to  doctrinal  de- 
pendence  of  John  upon  Philo  is  utterly  contraiy  to  the 
tenor  of  Philo^s  own  teaching;  for  he  even  loaes  the 
crowning  feature  of  Hebrew  religion,  the  molal  energy 
expressed  in  ita  view  of  Jehovah'8  holinesa,  and  with  it 
the  morał  neceasity  of  a  divine  teacher  and  Saviour. 
He  becomes  entangled  in  the  physical  notions  of  the 
heathen,  forgeta  the  wide  diatinction  between  God  and 
the  world,  and  eren  deniea  the  independent,  abaolute 
being  of  God,  declaring  that,  were  the  uniTerse  to  end, 
God  woald  die  of  lonelineaa  and  inactiyity.  The  very 
unireraality  of  the  conception,  ita  immediate  working 
on  all  things,  woold  have  excluded  to  Philo  the  belief 
that  the  whole  Logos^  not  a  merę  part  or  effluence  of 
faia  power,  became  incamate  in  Chriat.  "■  Heaven  and 
earth  cannot  contain  me,"  criea  hia  LogoM, "  how  much 
hu  a  human  being.**  On  the  whole,  it  is  extremely 
doabtful  whether  Philo  eyer  meant  formally  to  repre- 
aent  the  Logot  aa  a  person  diatinct  from  God.  All  the 
titlea  he  gives  it  may  be  esplained  by  supposing  it  to 
mean  the  ideał  world,  on  which  the  actiial  is  modeUed. 
At  moat,  we  can  aay  that  he  goea  beyond  a  merę  poeUc 
peisonification,  and  preparea  the  way  for  a  diatinction 
of  peraona  in  the  Godhead.    See  Philo. 

(8.)  John'8  connection  with  the  doctrines  of  the  later 
JewB,  though  less  noticed,  is  at  least  aa  important  aa  that 
with  Philo.  In  the  apocryphal  booka,  aa  we  have  aeen, 
the  idea  of  the  Logot  waa  oyershadowed  by  that  of  the 
diyine  Witdom;  but  it  reappears,  prominently  and  def- 
initely,  in  the  Targums,  especially  that  of  Onkelos. 
These  were  written,  indeed,  after  John's  Gospel  (Onke- 
los, the  earliest,  wrote  not  later  than  the  2d  century 
A.D.),  yet  their  distingoishing  doctrinea  certainly  rest 
upon  ancient  tradition.  They  repreaent  the  Word  of 
God,  the  Memrahf  n'ni3T3,  or  Dibur^  liai,  aa  the  per- 
Bonal  Belf-revealed  God,  and  one  with  the  SheJdnah, 
na*i3^,  which  was  to  be  manifested  in  Measiah.  But 
it  would  be  absurd  to  claim  that  John  borrowed  hia  idea 
of  Measiah  from  the  Jews,  who  in  him  looked  for,  not  a 
apiritual  rcyelation  of  God  in  clearer  light,  to  aaye  men 
from  sin  by  suifering  and  lorę,  but  a  national  deliverer, 
to  gratify  their  worldly  and  camal  desires  of  power; 
not  even  for  the  diyine  Word  become  fieth,  and  dwell- 
Ing  among  men,  but  for  an  appearance,  a  yiaion,  a  merę 
display,  or,  at  most,  an  unreal,  docetic  humanity. 

(9.)  The  contrast  between  John*s  Logos  and  Philo*8 
appears  in  seyeral  further  particulars.  The  Logoe  here 
ia  the  real  personal  God,  the  Word;  who  did  not  begin 
to  be  when  Christ  came,  but  was  originally,  before  the 
creation, "  with  God,  and  was  God."  He  madę  all  things 
(yer.  3).  Philo  held  to  the  original  independent  exiBt- 
ence  of  matter,  the  stuff^  v\ti,  of  the  world,  before  it  waa 
framed.  John'8  Logoa  ia  holy  light,  which  shinea  in 
morał  darkness,  though  rejected  by  iL  Philo  has  no 
such  height  of  mournful  insight  as  thia.  This  Logos 
became  man  in  the  person  of  Christ,  the  Son  of  God. 
Philo  conceiyes  of  no  incamation.  Thus  John^s  lofty 
doctrine  of  the  Messiah  is  not  in  any  way  deriyed  from 
Jewish  or  Gnostic  speculations,  but  rests  partly  on  pure 
Old-Testament  doctrine,  and  chiefly  on  what  he  leamed 
from  Christ  himself.  His  testimony  to  this  forms  the 
historical  part  of  his  GospeL 

3.  Theological  Bearing  o/the  Term.— The  word  "  Lo- 
gos" is  therefore  eyidently  "  employed  by  the  eyangelist 
John  to  designate  the  mediatorial  character  of  our  Re- 
deemer,  with  special  reference  to  hia  reyelation  of  the 
character  and  will  of  the  Father.  It  appears  to  be  used 
as  an  abstract  for  the  concrete,  j  ust  as  we  iind  the  same 
writer  employing  light  for  eidightewr^  li/e  for  life-guteTf 
etc ;  80  that  it  properly  signifies  the  speaker  or  tnter- 
preter,  than  which  nothlng  can  morę  ezactly  accord 


with  the  statement  madę  (John  i,  18),  <No  mtn  hs£h 
seen  God  at  any  time ;  the  only-b^gotten,  who  is  in  the 
boeom  of  the  Father,  hath  declartd  him,'  L  e.  oommmii- 
cated  to  us  the  true  knowledge  of  his  mind  and  charac- 
ter. That  the  term  is  merely  exprc8siye  of  a  diyioe  atr 
tribute,  a  position  which  has  been  long^  and  yariously 
maintained  by  Socinians,  though  abandoned  as  antena- 
ble  by  some  of  their  best  autboritiea,  is  in  total  repng- 
nance  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  context,  whidi 
distinctly  and  espressly  require  personal  subsistenoe  ia 
the  subject  which  it  describeSi  He  whom  John  styles 
the  Logos  haa  the  creation  of  all  things  ascribed  to  him ; 
is  set  forth  as  poasessing  the  country  and  people  of  the 
Jews;  as  the  only-begotten  (Son)  of  the  B^ather;  aa  as- 
saming  the  human  naturę,  and  diaplaying  in  it  the  at- 
tributea  of  grace  and  truth,  etc.  Such  things  conld 
neyer,  with  the  least  degree  of  propriety,  be  said  of  any 
merę  attribate  or  qttality.  Nor  is  the  hypothesis  of  a 
personification  to  be  reconciled  with  the  uniyecsally  ad- 
mitted  fact  that  the  style  of  John  is  the  most  simply 
historical,  and  the  furthest  remoyed  from  that  spectes 
of  composition  to  which  such  a  figurę  of  speech  proper- 
ly belonga.  To  the  Logos  the  apostle  attributes  eter- 
nal  ezistence,  diatinct  personality,  and  strict  and  proper 
Deity — characters  which  he  also  ascribes  to  him  in  his 
first  epistle — ^besides  the  poesesaion  and  exercise  of  per- 
fections  which  absolutely  exclude  the  idea  of  deriyed 
or  created  being"  (Buck,  a.  y.).    See  Christologt. 

4.  Literaturę. — ^The  foUowing  are  the  principal  mono- 
graphs  on  this  subject :  Sandiua,  De  Aóyift  (in  hia  /»- 
ierp.  ParadoZf  Amaterd.  1670) ;  Saubert,  De  voce  Aóyoc 
(Altdorf,  1687) ;  Carpzoy,  De  Aóy^'  Phihms  (Helmatadt, 
1749);  Bryant,  PAtfo'«  Aóyoc  (1797);  Upham,  LeUtrs 
on  the  Logos  (Boston,  1828) ;  Bttcher,yoA<mn.  Lekrt  rem 
Logos  (Schaffh.  1866).  For  others,  see  Danz,  IFórter- 
6iicA,  s.  y. ;  Darling,  CgdopcBdia,  ooL  1059 ;  Langea  Com- 
mentary  (Am.  ed.,  Introd.  to  John'8  Gospel).  Comp.  also 
the  Meth.  Quar.  Remewy  July  and  Oct  1851 ;  Jan.  1858 ; 
Christian  Examinert  Jan.  1863 ;  Am.  Presb.  .Aertpir,  Jan. 
1840;  July,  1864;  Stud,  u.  KriL  1830,  iii,  672;  1833,  ii, 
855;  1868,  ii,  299.    See  John,  Gospel  of. 

ŁogothSta  (Xoyo&ćn7C>  q<  d.  chcmodlor^  is  the  ti- 
tle  giyen  in  the  Greek  Church  to  the  member  of  the 
ecdesiastical  oourts  holding  the  imperial  seal  to  be  ap- 
pended  to  their  edicta.    Sm  Greek  Church. 

IłOguo  ia,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Caribbeans,  the 
name  of  the  first  man,  who  descended  &om  his  oelestial 
abode  to  the  soft,  shapdcss  masa  of  which  the  earth  was 
formed  by  his  creatiye  power.  He  first  imparted  to  it 
shape  and  motion ;  the  sun  rendered  it  dry  and  haid. 
Loguo,  after  his  death,  reascended  to  heayen.  See  ToU- 
mer,  Mythoi.  Wórterb,  a.  v. 

IłOhdiiUi,  Carl  Friedrich,  a  German  theologian, 
waa  bom  at  GrUnberg,  near  Waldheim,  Dec  13,  1748, 
and  waa  educated  at  the  Uniyersity  of  Leipsic,  where, 
in  1774,  he  obtained  the  degree  of  A.M.  and  the  priyi- 
lege  of  lecturing  on  theology.  He  became  soon  aAer 
moming  preacher  at  the  uniyersity.  In  1780  he  ao 
cepted  a  cali  to  Grimma  aa  dean,  and  in  1782  to  Dres* 
den.  He  died  there  August  4, 1809.  Of  his  scholariy 
productions  we  oniy  mention  Delineaiur  imago  docłrimB 
de  conditione  ammipost  morłem  eo,  quo  Christus  et  Apos^ 
łoU  ffizerunty  scecuhf  dias.  i  et  ii  (Lipeis,  1790, 4to).  See 
Doring,  Gelehrte  Theol.  Deutschlands^  s.  v. 

Iłdhe,  Johann  Kokrad  Wilhelm,  a  German  La- 
theran  minister,  waa  bom  at  Ftlrth,  in  Bayaris,  Feb.  17, 
1808,  and  was  educated  at  the  Uniyerńty  of  Eriaogea, 
which  he  entered  in  1826.  After  aerying  at  yirioas 
places  aa  minister  of  Lutheran  churches,  he  settled  in 
1837  at  Neuendettelsau  aa  pastor  of  a  flourishiog  Church. 
Zealously  deyoted  to  the  cauae  of  his  Master,  he  stadied 
the  ways  and  means  of  promoting  the  Christian  religioa 
among  the  roasses  of  the  German  people,  and  in  1849 
founded  to  this  end  a  society  for  Inner  Missiotu  (q.  r.), 
and  in  1854,  foUowing  the  examplc  of  the  immoatal 
Fliedner  (q.  y.),  of  Kaiserswerth,  established  a  DeaooD- 
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Institnte  [see  Dkaconcbs],  which  in  oar  day  is 
known  in  nearly  all  the  ciTilized  world.  LShe  Uboied 
berę  faithfiilly  and  saocesBfuUy  iintil  his  death,  Jan.  28, 
1872.  He  wrote  Der  amgdiMcke  GeiiUiche  (2d  edition, 
Stuttg.  1866, 2  vols.  8vo)  '.-^Lebaulau/ der  heUig,  Maffd 
Gotłee  aus  dem  P/amtande  (8d  ed.  Nuremb.  1869, 8vo) : 
^GeutHcher  Tageslauf  (3d  ed.  Nuremb.  1870,  8vo)  :— 
A  iu  der  Geschichte  d,  DiakomuenaiutaU  NenendeUeUau 
(Nuremb.  1870, 8vo) ;  etc.  See  Schem,  DeuUdi-Amer- 
ikon,  Conv,  Lexikonj  vi,  589. 

IiohealL    See  Hal-lohksh. 

ItOln  (ttsually  in  the  dual,  D^^^n,  chakiUa'yim,  aa 
the  aeat  of  atrength,  spoken  of  aa  the  place  of  the  girdle, 
Job  JuczTiii, 8 ;  xl,7;  l8a.v,27  ["rein0,'*xi,6];  zxxii, 
11 ;  or  as  a  part  of  the  body  generaUy,  Job  xxxi,  20; 
Jer.  xxx,  6  [so  the  ChakL  pliir.  l^^S^nn,  Dan.  v,  6] ;  by 
eophemism  for  the  generative  power,  Gen.  xxxv,  11 ;  1 
Kings  viii,  19 ;  2  Chion.  vi,  9 ;  alao  D^^HTa,  motkna'yim, 

as  the  seat  of  strength,  Gr.  óe^yc,  which  are  the  other 
terma  properly  so  rendered,  and  refer  to  that  part  of  the 
body  simply;  bat  0*^^03,  kesalim^  Psa.  xxxviii,  7, 

means  the  JUmkt,  as  elsewhere  rendered,  prop.  the  in- 
temal  moades  of  the  toina,  near  the  kidneys,  to  which 

the  fat  adheres;  while  B'??'!!?'^)  P^^  ^^  ^°*  ^^^  ^j 
£xod.  i,  5;  corop.  Jadg.  viii,  80,  by  euphemism  for  the 
seat  of  generation,  properly  signifies  the  tkighj  as  else- 
where rendered,  being  plainly  distinguished  from  the 
trae  loin  in  £xod.  xxviii,  42),  the  part  of  the  back  and 
aide  between  the  hip  and  the  ribs,  which,  as  being,  as  it 
were,  the  pivot  of  the  body,  is  most  sensibly  affected  by 
pain  or  terror  (Deut  xxxiii,  1 1 ;  Job  x],  16 ;  Psa.  xxxviii, 
7;  lxix,  23;  Isa.  xxi,  8;  Jer.  xxx,  6;  Ezek.  xxi,  6; 
xxix,  7 ;  Dan.  v,  6 ;  Nah.  ii,  1, 10).  This  part  of  the 
body  was  espedally  girt  with  sackdoth,  in  token  of 
roooming  (Gen.  xxxvii,  84;  1  Kings  xx,  81, 82;  Psa. 
lxvi,  11;  Isa.  xx,  2;  xxxii,  11;  Jer.  xlviii,  87;  Amos 
viii,  10).  The  term  is  most  freqaently  used  with  allu- 
aion  to  the  girdle  which  encompassed  this  part  of  the 
body,  i.  q.  the  waisi ;  especially  in  the  phrase  to  **  gird 
np  the  loins,"  i.  e.  prepare  for  vigoroa8  effort,  either  lit- 
eraUy  (1  Kings  xviii,  46;  2  Kings  iv,  29;  ix,  1;  Prov. 
xxxi,  17),  or  oftencr  as  a  metaphor  borrowed  from  the 
looae  and  flowing  dress  of  Orientals,  which  reąuires  to 
be  gathered  closely  at  the  waist,  or  even  to  have  the 
skirta  tucked  up  into  the  belt  before  engaging  in  any 
exeition  or  enterprise  (Job  xxxviii,  8 ;  xl,  7 ;  Jer.  i,  17 ; 
Łoke  xii,  35 ;  1  Pet  i,  18).    See  Girdle. 

IjO^ib  (Aciitc,  perh.  agreeabU),  the  grandmother  of 
Timothy,  not  by  the  side  of  his  father,  who  was  a  Greek, 
bat  by  that  of  his  mother.  Hence  the  Syriac  has  '*thy 
mother*8  mother.*'  She  is  commended  by  the  apostle 
Pani  for  her  faith  (2  Tim.i,  5) ;  for,  although  she  might 
not  have  known  that  the  Chiist  had  come,  and  that  Je- 
ana of  Nazareth  was  he,  she  yet  believed  in  the  Messiah 
to  come,  and  died  in  that  faith.    Antę  A.D.  64.    See 

TllfOTHY. 

liOkl  or  laoke,  in  Scandinavian  mythology,  is  the 
ptinciple  of  evil,  an  impioos,  miBchievous  wretch,  au- 
thor  of  all  intrigoe,  vioe,  and  crime;  father  of  the  most 
abominable  monsters,  of  the  wolf  Fenris,  the  midgard 
anake,  and  Hela  (blue  Hel),  the  goddess  of  death ;  the 
"apirit  of  evil,''  as  it  were,  roingling  freely  with,  yet 
caaentiaUy  opposed  to  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  Norse 
heaveD,  veiy  much  like  tbe  Satan  of  the  book  of  Job. 
He  ia  called  the  son  of  the  giant  Farbante,  and  is  mar- 
ricd  Ło  the  giantess  Angerbode.  Sometimes  he  is  called 
Aea-Ijoki,  to  distinguish  him  from  Utgaida-Loki,  a  king 
of  the  giants,  whoee  kingdom  lies  on  the  uttermost 
boonda  of  the  earth ;  but  theae  two  are  occasionally  oon- 
foanded.  It  is  qaite  natural,  oonńdering  the  chuacter 
of  Loki,  that  at  a  later  period  he  should  have  become 
identified  with  the  devil  of  Ghristianity,  who  is  called 
in  Norway  to  the  present  day  Laake.  See  Yollmer,  Afy- 
tkiA,  WOrieHf,  s,  t.;  Ghambers,  Cydop,  s.  v.;  Weinhold, 


Die  8agen  v.  LoH  in  Haupt,  Zeiisckri/t  fitr  devltdte» 
AUerth.  voL  vu;  Thorpe,  NorUi.  MythoL  voL  i  (see  In- 
dex) ;  and  the  exceUent  article  in  Thomas,  Biogr,  and 
MythoL  DieL  (Phila.  1872),  a.  v. 

IłOkman  is  represented  in  the  Koran  and  by  later 
Arabian  tradition  as  a  celebrated  philosopher,  contem- 
porary  with  David  and  Solomon,  with  whom  he  is  said 
to  have  freąuently  conveT8ed.  He  was,  we  are  told,  an 
Arabian  of  the  ancient  tribe  of  Ad,  or,  according  to  an- 
other  account,  the  king  or  chief  of  that  tribe;  and,  when 
his  tribe  perished  by  the  Seil  el-Arim,  he  was  presenred 
on  account  of  his  wisdom  and  piety.  Other  accounts, 
drawn  mostly  from  Persian  authorities,  state  that  Lok- 
m&n  was  an  Abyssinian  8lave,  and  noted  for  his  personal 
deformity  and  ugliness,  as  for  his  wit  and  a  pcculiar  tal- 
ent for  composing  morał  fictions  and  short  apologncsw 
He  was  considered  to  be  the  author  of  tbe  well-known 
collection  of  fables,  in  Arabie,  which  still  exist  undcr 
his  name.  There  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  Lok' 
man  and  iEsop  were  the  same  individuid,  and  this  view 
is  of  late  gaining  ground.  See  the  excellent  articles  in 
the  EfiffUsh  Cydop,  s.  v. ;  Ghambers,  CycLop,  &  v. ;  and 
Hammer-Purgstall,  Liieraturgesch.  der  A  raber,  i,  81  są. 

ZiOllards  or  ZiOl(l)liards,  originally  the  name  of 
a  monastic  sodety  which  aroee  at  Antwerp  about  1800, 
and  the  members  of  which  devoted  themsdve8  to  the 
care  of  the  sick  and  dying  with  pestilential  disordera 
(see  CsŁUTEa),  was  aflerwards  applied  to  those  who, 
during  the  dosing  part  of  the  14th  and  a  large  part  of 
the  suooeeding  century,  were  credited  with  adhering  to 
the  religious  view8  maintained  by  Wickliffe  (q.  v.). 

Origm  o/the  Name, — Great  diverBity  of  opinion  ex- 
ista  among  scholars  on  the  origin  of  the  name  LoUard, 
Some  have  supposed  that  there  exiBted  a  person  of  such 
a  name  in  Germany,  who,  differing  in  many  pointa  from 
the  Church  of  Romę,  madę  converta  to  his  peculiar  doo- 
trinea,  and  thns  originated  an  independent  sect  about 
1815  (aee  Gen,  Biog,  Diet,  art.  LoUard,  Walter),  and  for 
this  heretical  step  waa  bumed  alive  at  Cologne  in  1822. 
It  is  morę  than  probable,  however,  that  this  leader  re- 
ceived  his  name  from  the  sect  than  gave  a  name  to  it, 
just  as  in  the  Prognotticatio  of  Johannea  Lychtenberger 
(a  work  very  popular  in  Germany  towards  the  doae  of 
the  15th  century)  great  weight  is  attached  to  the  pre- 
dictione  of  one  Reynard  LoUard  (Reynhardns  Lolhardus), 
who  was,  no  doubt,  so  caUed  from  the  sect  to  which  he 
bdonged.  Others  believe  that  it  was  appUed  to  the 
CeUites  becanse  of  their  practice  of  singing  dirges  at 
funerals — ^the  Low-Geiman  word  loUen  or  łuUen  signi- 
iying  to  sing  sofUy  or  slowly.  Another  derivation  of 
tbe  word  is  that  which  makes  it  an  epithet  of  reproach. 
In  papai  bulla  and  other  documents  it  is  used  as  synon- 
ymous  virtnaUy  with  loUia,  the  tares  commingled  with 
the  wheat  of  the  Church.  In  this  sense  we  meet  with 
it  (A.D.  1882)  even  before  WickUffe's  death.  StiU  an- 
other suj^esrion  comes  from  a  oorrespondent  of  "  Notes 
and  Oneries"  (March  27, 1852),  who,  ąuoting  from  a  paa- 
sagę  of  Heda's  history,  cites  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  bishop  Florentius  de  Wevelichoven  "caused  the 
bonea  of  a  certain  Matthew  LoUaert  to  be  bumed,  and 
his  aahea  to  be  dispersed,"  eta  The  correspondent  r&- 
marka  that  from  a  notę  on  this  passage,  where  reference 
is  madę  to  Prateolua  and  Walsingham,  it  ia  evident  that 
Heda  is  speaking  of  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Lol- 
lards.  The  name  LoUaert  would,  of  course,  indicate  that 
the  name  of  the  English  sect  was  derived  from  a  Dutch 
heretic,  buried  at  Utrecht,  and  weU  known  in  the  neigh- 
boring  region.  With  much  morę  reason  the  origin  of 
the  word  LoUard  has  been  traced  of  late  to  the  Latin 
hllarduM,  by  a  oomparison  of  the  later  finglish  LoUard 
with  the  old  English  loUer,  used  by  Chauoer  and  Lange- 
land.  Says  Whitaker  (in  his  edition  of  Piera  Plow' 
meatj  p.  154  sq.) :  *' Any  reader  of  early  English  knowa 
that  LoUard  is  the  late  English  spdling  of  the  Latin 
loUardus.  But  what  is  loUardutf  It  b  a  Latin. spdl- 
ing of  the  old  English  loller,  used  by  Chauoer  and 
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Langeland.  The  real  meaning  of  loOer  is  one  who  loUt 
nbouty  a  yagabond;  and  it  was  eqaa]ly  applied,  atfinty 
to  the  Wickliffitea  and  to  the  hegging  friars ....  [Beg- 
huins  (q.  v.)]«  But,  before  long,  loUer  was  purpouhf 
confused  with  the  Latin  lolium,  by  a  kind  of  pan.  The 
derivation  of  loUer  from  to  loU  reata  on  no  slight  au- 
thority.  It  is  most  distinctly  discussed  and  explained, 
and  its  etyinology  declared  by  no  less  a  person  than 
Langeland  himself,  who  lived  at  the  time  it  came  into 


tł 


use. 

Englisk  LoUards. — Whatevcr  be  the  derivation  of 
the  word  Lollard,  certain  it  is  that  by  this  name  alone 
the  followers  of  John  Wickliffe  (q.  v.)  wcre  always  desig- 
natcd,  who,  in  the  early  stage  of  the  reformatory  move- 
mcnts  of  the  bold  English  churchman  (about  A.D.  1360), 
consisted  of  the  '*  Poor  Priests*'  (q.  t.),  a  claas  called  to- 
gether  by  Wickliffe  to  cany  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
Gospel  into  the  remotest  hamleta,  and  to  counteract  the 
influence  of  the  hegging  friars  (see  Beoiiards),  who 
were  then  strolling  over  the  country,  preaching  instead 
of  the  Word  the  legends  of  the  saints  and  the  history  of 
the  Trojan  War  (compare  D'Aubign^,  Higł^  ofthe  Ref- 
ormatioTif  y,  91  8q.).  For  some  time  the  mendicant  or- 
ders,  which  had  first  entered  England  in  the  early  part 
of  the  preceding  century,  had  been  the  object  of  attack, 
both  by  the  people  and  the  dergy,  for  their  rapacious 
and  shameless  conduct.  Indeed,  so  much  was  the  coun- 
try disturbed  by  the  riolenoe  and  vicea  of  swarms  of 
these  sanctimonious  yagabonds  that  the  ancient  reoords 
often  speak  of  their  arrest.  Wickliffe's  opposition  to 
such  a  class  of  persons  could  not  but  have  secured  him 
the  generał  respect  and  commendation  of  the  people. 
Not  80,  howeyer,  when,  to  counteract  the  influence  of 
the  mendicants,  he  instituted  the  *^  Poor  Priests,"  who, 
not  content  with  merę  polemics,  preached  the  great  my»- 
tery  of  godlinesa,  and  became  so  greatly  the  fayorites  of 
the  people  that  the  clergy  were  threatened  to  be  lefl 
without  any  attendants  at  their  churches,  preference  be- 
ing  shown  to  the  poor  priests,  preaching  in  the  fields, 
in  some  church-yard,  or  in  the  market-places.  It  was 
not,  howeyer,  until  after  Wickliffe^s  appointment  to  the 
Uniyersity  of  Oxford  that  any  of  the  doctrines  which 
the  Lollards  as  a  sect  afterwards  maintained,  and  which 
caused  his  prosecution  by  the  papista,  were  adyocated 
and  propagated.  It  is  tnie,  eyen  as  early  as  1357,  Wick- 
liffe had  publlshed  a  work  against  the  coyetoiisness  of 
Bome  {The  Uut  Age  ofthe  Church)^  and  in  1865  had 
yindicated  Edward  IIPs  resistance  to  the  claim  of  Ur- 
ban y  of  the  arrears  of  the  tribute  granted  to  the  pa- 
pacy  by  king  John  (see  Urban  Y;  Enoland);  but  it 
was  not  until  (in  1372)  he  had  taken  the  degree  of  D.D., 
and  entered  upon  his  work  at  Oxford  Uniyersity  by  able 
and  erophatic  testiraony  against  the  abuses  of  the  pa- 
pacy,  that  he  drew  upon  himself  the  enmity  ofthe  Eng- 
lish prelates,  and,  in  conseąuenoe,  came  to  stand  forth 
the  adyocate  of  reform  and  the  leader  of  a  moyement 
for  this  purpose.  Nor  did  the  suocess  of  his  course 
slacken  in  the  least  after  his  withdrawal  from  the  uni- 
yersity and  his  retirement  to  the  smali  parish  of  Lut- 
terworth.  Eyerywhere  those  persons  who  had  come 
under  his  influence  or  been  conyerted  by  his  writings 
were  busily  engaged  in  disseminating  the  doctrines 
which  he  taught.  His  followers  were  to  be  found 
among  all  classes  of  the  population.  Some,  like  the 
duke  of  Lancaster,  lord  Percy,  and  Clifford,  may  haye 
been  attached  to  W^ickliffe's  yiews  mainly  by  their  po- 
litical  sympathies,  but  the  great  mass  of  his  adherents 
were  such  upon  religious  grounds.  The  examinations 
of  those  who,  during  the  g^eneration  that  foUowed  his 
death  (1384),  were  arrested  or  punished  as  heretics,  indi- 
cate  the  common  doctrinal  position  which  they  almost 
uniformly  maintained.  It  was  substantially  identical 
with  that  taken  by  Wickliffe  in  his  writings.  The  su- 
premę authority  of  the  Scriptures  in  religious  matters, 
the  rejection  of  transubetantiation,  the  futile  naturę  of 
pilgrimages,  auricular  confession,  etc,  the  impiety  of 
image-worship,  the  identification  ofthe  papai  hierarchy 


with  Antichńst,  the  entire  safBcieney  of  Chiirt  as  ł 
Sayiour,  without  the  need  of  priestly  offices  in  the  maai^ 
or  any  elaborate  ceremoniał — such  were  the  pointa  opon 
which  they  were  pronounced  heretical,  and,  as  auch,  per- 
secuted  and  condemned. 

Up  to  1382,  through  the  eyents  of  the  time,  the  great 
schism  of  the  papacy,  the  indignation  excited  in  Eng- 
land by  papai  encroachments,  the  scandalons  oondofCt  of 
many  among  the  prelates  and  clergy,  Wickliffe,  aa  well 
as  his  followers,  had  been  left  comparatiyely  unmolest- 
ed,  and  he  himself  eyen  escaped  altogether.  Not  so, 
howeyer,  his  followers,  who  were,  near  the  time  of  his 
death,  rapidly  augmenting  all  oyer  England.  The  tes- 
timony  of  Knighton  and  Walsingham  indicatea  the  rapid 
spread  of  Wicldiffe*s  opinion8,though  there  may  be  some 
exaggention  in  the  remark  of  the  fonner  to  the  efiect 
that "  nearly  eyery  other  man  in  England  was  a  Loł- 
lard."  In  1382,  howeyer,  moro  decided  action  waa  taken 
on  the  part  of  the  ecclesiastics,  and  resulted  in  the  coo- 
yening  of  a  coundl  by  archbishop  Conrtney.  By  it  ten 
of  Wickliffe*s  articlcs  were  condemned  as  heretical,  and 
twenty-four  as  erroneoua.  The  archbishop  issued  his 
mandate,  forbidding  any  man,  **  of  what  estate  or  condi- 
tion  soeyer,'*  to  hołd,  t«ach,  preach,  or  defend  the  aforeaaid 
heresies  and  errorB,  or  any  of  tbem,  or  eyen  aUow  them 
to  be  preached  or  fayored,  publicly  or  priyately.  Each 
bishop  and  priest  was  exhorted  to  become  an  **  inquiai- 
tor  of  heretical  prayity,"  and  the  neglect  of  the  man- 
date was  threatened  with  the  seyerest  oensures  of  ex- 
commimication.  This  measure  took  effect  at  Ozford, 
where  the  chancellor,  Bobert  Bygge,  was  inćlined  to  fa- 
yor  Wickliffe*s  opinions,  and  the  proctors,  John  Hont- 
man  and  Walter  Dish,  were  in  sympathy  with  him.  A 
sermon  by  Philip  Beppyngdon,  which  they  had  aUowed, 
and  in  which  Wickliffe's  yiews  were  defended,  sabjected 
them  to  suspicion.  They  vrere  summoned  before  the 
archbishop,  and  with  some  difficulty  escaped  on  sub- 
mission.  The  chancellor  was  reąuired  to  pat  Widdifle's 
adherents  to  a  purgation  or  cauae  them  to  abjure,  pah* 
lishing  befure  the  uniyersity  the  condemnation  of  his 
conclusions.  His  reply  was  that  he  durst  not  do  it  for 
fear  of  death.  **  What  r  exclaimed  the  archbishop^  **  is 
Oxford  such  a  nestler  and  fayorer  of  heresieB  that  the 
catholic  truth  cannot  be  published  ?**  At  the  same  time, 
by  the  archbishop's  authority,  Nicholas  Hereford,  Phil- 
ip Beppyngdon,  John  Ashton,  and  Lawrenoe  Bedemen, 
whose  names  were  assodated  with  Wlckliffę'8,  were  de- 
nied  tho  priyilege  of  preaching  before  the  imiyeiaity, 
and  suspended  from  eyery  scholastic  act.  The  chanoeł- 
lor  himself  was  addressed  as  ''^somewhat  indined  and 
still  inclining  to  the  aforesaid  conclusions  so  condemn- 
ed," and,  under  pain  of  the  greater  exoommunication,  he 
was  enjoined  to  pcrmit  no  one  in  the  uniyersity  to  teacfa 
or  defend  the  obnoxious  doctrines.  The  injunctioo  of 
the  archbishop  was  enforced  by  the  command  of  the 
royal  counciL 

In  the  early  months  of  1382  the  king  had  fiiyored 
the  persecution  of  heretics.  On  the  petitaon  of  the 
archbishop,  he  had  allowed  him  and  his  sufiragans  ''to 
arrest  and  imprison,  eitber  in  their  own  prisons,  or  any 
other  if  they  please,  all  and  eyery  such  person  and  per- 
sons as  shall  either  priyily  or  openly  preach  or  main- 
tain"  the  condemned  conclusions.  The  persons  thua  ac^ 
rested  might,  moreoyer,  be  detained  *^  till  such  time  as 
they  shall  repent  them  and  amend  them  of  such  enooe- 
ous  and  heretical  prayities."  The  officers  and  aubjects 
of  the  king  were  also  reąuired  to  obey  and  hambly  at- 
tend  the  archbishop  and  his  suffragans  in  the  execntioa 
of  their  prooess.  But  the  king  dedined  to  inteifeie. 
Eyen  this,  howeyer,  did  not  satisfy  the  archbishop.  The 
excommunicated  Hereford  had  escaped  from  prisoo,and 
the  prelate,  disappointed  of  his  yictim,  aaked  the  king 
to  issue  letters  for  his  apprehension.  On  Ashton*s  tńal 
in  London,  the  citizens  broke  open  the  doors  of  the  oon- 
claye,  forcing  the  archbLshop  to  complete  his  prooess 
elsewhere.  But  popular  sympathy  was  weak  to  resist 
the  otganized  efforts  of  a  powerfol  hieraichy,  laigdy  oc- 
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capying  the  most  respoiuible  poeta  of  goYemment,  and 
boid  enongh  (Haimay'8  R«p,  Gov.)  to  forge  or  interpo- 
late  parliamentary  reconis,  of  which  they  had  the  eon- 
troL  Some  of  the  accuaed,  like  Reppyngdon  and  Herę- 
ford,  lecanted,  and  becanie  the  most  rmUent  penecu- 
tors  of  tbeir  fonner  sympathizers.  Othera,  according 
to  Walden,  who  mentions  William  Swinderby,  Walter 
Bnite,  William  Tborpe,  and  othen,  whose  namea  figurę 
ia  Fox*s  **  MartyTB,**  fled  the  reahn.  If  Swinderby  was 
one  of  the  refugees,  he  aoon  retomed.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  he  or  hia  anodates  went  farther  than  to  Wales 
or  Scotland.  In  1889  he  was  arraigned  before  the  biah- 
op  of  Lincoln,  and  chaiged  with  beresy.  Forced  to  le- 
cant,  he  withdrew  to  the  dioceee  of  HerefordU  Herę  he 
waa  again  arrested  as  a  '^  truły  execrable  ofifender  of  the 
new  aect  Tulgarly  called  Lollaids.'*  The  issue,  so  far 
as  epiacopal  authority  was  concemed,  could  not  remain 
doubtfuL  Swinderby  was  found  guilty,  pronounced  a 
heretie,  and  to  be  shnnned  by  all.  From  thia  sentence 
he  appealed  to  the  king  and  counciL 

We  haTe  no  subaeąuent  reoord  of  Swinderby.  Foxe 
fluppoaea  him  to  have  been  bumed  in  1399.  In  1893, 
Walter  Bmte,  another  Lollard,  a  layman,  was  airested, 
and,  after  a  tedions  tńal,  was  foioed  to  recant.  In  1896 
the  alarm  of  heresy  was  again  sonnded.  There  was  an 
apprebension  that  Farliament  would  take  some  action 
in  befaalf  of  the  persecuted  Lollarda.  A  buli  of  Boni- 
face  IX  waa  issned,  inciting  the  bishop  of  Hereford 
against  the  obnoxiou8  sect,  and  uiging  him  to  stimu- 
late  the  OTthodox  zeal  of  the  king.  The  king  was  at 
the  time  absent  in  Irekmd,  but  Tindale  states  that  intel- 
ligence  of  what  had  transpired  was  sent  him,  and  his 
immediate  return,  with  a  view  to  repreaa  the  boldneas 
of  the  Lollarda,  was  strenuoualy  uiged.  Nor  waa  the 
king  backward  in  lesponding  to  the  petit  ions  of  the 
aichbi8h<^  and  the  exhortations  of  the  pope.  Reciting 
his  former  commiasion  to  the  biahopa  and  their  suffra- 
gana,  giring  them  authority  to  arreat  and  imprison,  he 
eztended  thia  authority,  by  which  the  bishop  of  Hereford 
waa  allowed  to  arrest  William  Swinderby  and  Stephen 
BeU,  who  had  fled  to  the  boiders  of  Walea;  while  aev- 
eral  of  the  kading  members  of  Farliament  were  direct- 
ed  to  have  it  proclaimed,  wherever  they  thought  meet, 
that  no  man  of  any  condition  within  the  aaid  dioceae 
sboold,  under  pain  of  forfeiture  of  all  he  had,  "make 
or  levy  any  oonyenticlea,  aaaembliea,  or  ccmfederaciea  by 
any  color,"  and  that,  if  any  one  ahould  tranagreaa  thia 
lule,  he  ahould  be  aeiced,  imprisoned,  and  aidely  kept 
till  aurrendered  to  the  order  of  the  king  and  counciL 

Doring  thia  time,  while  special  attention  was  drawn 
to  the  danger  apprehended  from  Farliament,  the  Lol- 
larda were  apreading  their  doctrines  in  other  parta  of 
the  kingdom.  At  Leioester  and  ita  neighborhood  they 
had  madę  soch  progreaa  that  aeveral  of  their  leadera, 
etght  of  whom  are  mentioned  by  Foxe  by  name,  were 
denoonced  to  the  archbishop  on  his  yisitation  as  here- 
ticsL  They  were  snmmoned  the  next  day  to  appear 
belore  him  and  answer  to  the  charge.  But  they  "  bid 
themaelTes  away  and  appeared  not.**  They  were  there- 
farę  poUidy  denouaced  aa  excommnntcate  in  seyeral  of 
the  pariah  churchea.  Nor  waa  thia  all.  The  whole 
town  of  Leioester,  and  all  the  chnrchea  in  the  aame, 
were  interdicted  ao  long  as  any  of  the  excommunicated 
shonld  remain  within  the  same,  and  *^  till  all  the  Lol- 
larda of  the  town  should  return  and  amend  from  such 
heresies  and  errora,  obtaining  at  the  aaid  archbłBhop*8 
banda  the  benefit  of  abaolution." 

The  compact  between  the  leading  repreaentati^es  of 
the  eoelesiastical  and  civil  power  which  marked  the  ac- 
cceaion  of  Henry  lY  to  the  throne  was  soon  aealed  by 
parliamentary  legialation.  To  prevent  the  apread  of 
the  Lollarda,  and  to  suppreaa  their  meetinga,  which  were 
deacńbed  as  oonfederaciea  to  atir  up  aedition  and  insur- 
Rctioo  (Crabb*8  Hittory  ofEnffiith  Law,  p.  884),  it  waa 
oidained  that  if  persona,  aententiaDy  conrict,  refuaed  to 
abjure  their  optniona,  such  persona  were  to  be  left  to  the 
aecolaf  arm.    In  such  caaea  eyidence  waa  to  be  giren 


to  the  dioceaan  or  his  commisaary,  and  the  sheiźi!^  may* 
or,  and  bailiff  were,  after  sentence  promulgated,  to  re- 
ceive  them,  and  in  a  high  place,  before  the  people,  to 
cauae  them  to  be  bumt.  The  law  did  not  remain  a 
dead  letter.  It  was  not  long  before  a  Tictim  was  found. 
The  eccleaiastics  were  only  too  zealous  for  an  example 
that  might  atrike  terror  among  the  people,  and  eape- 
cially  the  Londonera,  who  were  "  not  right  belierera  in 
Grod,  nor  in  the  traditiona  of  their  forefathers;  suatain- 
era  of  the  Lollarda,  deprayera  of  religioua  men,  with- 
holdera  of  ty thes,"  etc  The  yictim  aelected  was  "  one 
William  Sautre,  a  good  man  and  a  faithful  priest,  in- 
flamed  with  zeal  for  tnie  religion,"  who  in  the  Farlia- 
ment of  1401  reąuired  that  he  might  be  heaid  for  the 
commodity  of  the  whol^realm.  The  suspiciona  of  the 
biahopa  were  excited,  and  he  waa  aummoned  before  the 
eccleaiaatical  court  Hia  yiewa  were  in  aubstance  thoae 
of  the  Lollarda.  He  was  at  firat  induced  to  recant,  but 
after  hia  preyious  trial  before  the  bishop  of  Norwich  waa 
kiiown,  as  well  as  his  aubmisaion  and  aubaequent  re- 
lapse,  there  waa  no  diiposition  to  show  him  mercy.  By 
the  king'a  order,  **  in  aome  public  and  open  place  within 
the  liberties  of  the  city"  of  London,  he  was  "committed 
to  the  fire."  So  bold  a  meaaure,  not  frequent  in  £ng- 
liah  histoiy,  naturally  tenified  the  Lollarda.  They  kept 
themadyea  aecret  from  the  eyea  of  the  bishopa.  To  the 
king  they  could  no  longer  look  with  confidence  or  the 
hope  of  relief.  The  aon  of  Wickliife*a  patron  had  be- 
come  the  tool  of  the  bishopa.  Hia  uanrped  power  was 
sustained  by  their  alliance.  As  the  hopes  of  relief  from 
the  buidens  of  taxation  which  had  been  inspired  by  the 
promiaes  madę  at  hia  aoceasion  began  to  die  out,  hia  pop- 
nlarity  waned.  Complainta  were  heard  from  yarioua 
quarter8.  The  old  partiaana  of  Richard  II  began  to 
murmur,  and,  to  retain  hia  throne  in  aecurity,  Henry 
lY  was  oompelled  to  throw  himself  more  and  more  into 
the  arma  of  the  Church,  and  concede  eyerything  which 
the  prelatea  might  demand.  The  "  cruel  oonatitution** 
of  arehbiahop  Arundel  waa  the  fitting  eccleaiaatical  coun- 
terpart  of  the  ciril  atatute  that  legalized  the  buming 
of  the  Lollarda.  It  forbade  any  one  to  preach,  **  whether 
within  the  Chureh  or  without,  in  Engliah,"  exccpt  by 
epiacopal  aanction.  Schoolmaatera  and  teachera  were 
to  intermingle  with  their  instructiona  nothing  contrary 
to  the  determination  of  the  Church.  No  book  or  trea- 
tiae  of  WicklifTe  waa  to  be  read  in  achoola,  balia,  hospi- 
tala,  OT  other  placea  whatsoeyer.  No  man  hereafter,  by 
hia  own  authority,  ahould  translate  any  text  of  the 
Scripture  into  English  or  any  other  tongue,  by  way  of  a 
book,  tract,  or  treatiae.  No  one  ahould  preaume  to  dia- 
pute  upon  articlea  determined  by  the  Church  contained 
in  the  decrees,  decretala,  etc  £yery  warden,  proyoat, 
or  maater  of  eyery  college,  or  principal  of  evcry  hall 
within  the  Uniyersity  of  Oxford,  waa,  at  leaat  once  ev- 
ery  month,  to  inquire  diligently  in  the  college  with 
which  he  waa  connected  whether  any  scholar  or  inhab- 
itant  thereof  had  proposed  or  defended  anything  con- 
trary to  the  determinationa  of  the  Church,  and  the  fail- 
ure  of  duty  in  thia  reapect  was  to  be  yisited  by  depriya- 
tion,  expiilaion,  and  the  greater  excommunication. 

But  all  the  precautiona  of  the  biahopa  and  the  ae- 
yerity  of  peraeouting  lawa  were  incffectual  to  aupprem 
the  hated  opiniona.  Fox  narratea  the  examination  of 
William  Thorpe  (1407)  and  the  burning  of  John  Badby 
(1409).  The  latter  eyent  aeema  to  haye  created  aym- 
pathy  for  the  Lollarda  on  the  part  of  the  Conmions.  In 
the  deyenth  year  of  Henry  lY  (1410)  they  prayed  that 
persona  arrested  under  the  obnoxiou8  atatute  might  be 
bailed  and  make  their  purgation,  and  that  they'  might 
be  arreeted  by  n(me  but  aheriffa  and  lay  officera.  Thia 
petition,  howeyer,  did  not  aecure  the  royal  approyal. 
The  influence  and  aupport  of  the  Church  would  doubt- 
lera  haye  been  loet  to  the  king  if  he  had  yielded  to  the 
wiahea  of  the  Commona.  Other  measurea  which  they 
propoaed,  deaigned  to  aet  limits  to  eccleaiaatical  uauipa- 
tion,  while  they  gaye  unequivocal  eyidcnce  of  the  un- 
changed  apirit  of  the  nation,  met  with  little  more  i 
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In  1413  Heniy  IV  was  sacceeded  hy  his  son,  Henry 
y.  The  change,  however,  did  not  open  sny  brighter 
prospect  to  the  peraecuŁed  LoUards.  The  beginning 
of  this  reign  was  signalized  by  a  new  triumph  of  the 
Church.  The  king  surrendered  his  friendi  Sir  John  Old- 
casŁle,  lord  Cobharo,  to  the  machinations  of  his  peise- 
cutors.  He  was  arrested,  imprisoned,  arraigned  before 
the  archbishop  and  his  asseseors,  pronounced  a  heretic, 
and  excommunicated.  His  offence  was  regarded  as  of 
the  most  aggravated  character.  He  was  not  only  him- 
self  heretically  inclined,  but  he  had  employed  his  wealth 
and  influence  to  support  LoUaid  preachen,  and  tran- 
scribe  and  disperse  heretical  books.  So  powerful  and 
bold  was  the  organized  conspiracy  of  the  priesthood 
against  him  that  the  king  did  not  irenture  to  interfere 
in  his  behalf.  He  was  abandoned  to  his  fate,  but  by 
Bome  mcans  escaped  from  prison,  and  only  some  years 
later  was  arrested,  and  subjected  to  the  tardy  but  surę 
yengeance  of  his  persecutors.  It  was  not  only  by  his 
surrender  of  lord  Cobham  that  the  new  mouarch  signal- 
ized his  subeeirience  to  the  interests  of  the  hierarchy. 
In  his  first  Parliament  a  law  was  enacted  against  the 
Łollarda,  who  were  considered  as  the  principid  disturb- 
ers  of  the  peace  not  only  of  the  Church,  but  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  uniting,  as  the  preamble  of  the  act  states,  in 
oonfederacies  to  destróy  the  king  and  all  other  estates 
of  the  realm.  Hence  all  magistrates,  from  the  chancel- 
lor  to  the  sheriffił  of  cities  and  towns,  were  required,  on 
entering  office,  to  take  an  oath  that  they  would  use 
their  whole  power  and  diligence  to  destroy  all  heresies 
and  errors,  commonly  caUed  lollardies,  and  assist  the 
ordinaries  and  their  commissaries  as  often  as  reąuired 
by  them.  It  was  moreover  enacted  "  that  whatsoerer 
they  were  that  should  read  the  Scriptuies  in  the  mother 
tongue  (wbich  was  then  called  W'ickliffe's  leaming) 
should  forfeit  land,  cattle,  body,  life,  and  goods  from 
their  heirs  forerer,  and  so  be  condemned  for  heretics  to 
God,  enemies  to  the  crown,  and  most  arrant  traitors  to 
the  land.**  No  sanctuary  or  privileged  ground  within 
the  realm,  though  permitted  to  thieves  and  murdereni, 
should  shelter  them.  In  case  of  relapse  after  pardon 
they  should  be  hanged  as  traitors  against  the  king,  and 
then  bumed  as  heretics  against  God. 

The  terror  inspired  by  such  executions  and  enact- 
ments  drove  many  into  exile.  They  fled,  says  Fox, 
*4nto  Germany,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  into  the 
wilds  of  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  working  there 
many  maryels  against  their  false  kingdom  too  long  to 
write."  It  was,  of  course,  the  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers  of  the  sect  who  had  most  to  apprehend,  and  who 
were  the  first  to  flce.  Those  who  remained  behind  be- 
longed  Yeiy  largely  to  the  middle  or  the  lower  dass. 
From  time  to  time  we  meet  with  the  name  of  some 
morę  eminent  oflfender,  and,  from  the  precautions  taken 
by  their  persecutors,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  con- 
tinued  energy  as  well  as  existenoe  of  the  LoUards.  Lech- 
ler,  in  the  ZeiUchrififur  Hist.  TheoL  (1858,  voI.  iv),  has 
traced  the  evidences  of  their  preseuoe  and  influence  in 
England  down  to  the  datę  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation. 
The  precious  legacy  of  the  Lollard  faith  was  transmit- 
ted,  idoiig  with  MŚ.  translations  of  the  Scripturcs  and 
Lollard  books,  from  generation  to  generation ;  and  among 
the  EnglUh  martyrs,  just  before  as  well  as  after  the 
commcncement  of  the  Reformation,  there  were  several 
who  might  most  appropriately  be  denominated  Lollaids. 
The  prevalence  of  their  views  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
the  15th  century  is  attested  by  the  elaborato  effort 
which  Reginald  Peacock,  successiyely  bishop  of  SL 
Asaph  and  of  Chichester,  madę  to  refuto  them.  His 
earlicr  years  had  been  spent  in  London,  in  the  work  of 
instruction,  and  here  he  had  become  familiar  with  the 
work  of  the  LoUards,  and  the  arguments  by  which  they 
were  maintained.  With  great  ingenuity,  and  with  a 
commendable  patienoe,  he  undertook  their  refutAtion, 
giving  to  this  method  the  decided  preference  over  chains, 
prison,  and  the  stake.  Convicted  at  length  himself  of 
holding  heretical  opinions,  and  remoyed  from  the  epis- 


oopal  offioe,  he  spent  the  last  three  yean  of  his  lirę  in 
prison,  and  by  some,  although  unwazrantably,  was  re- 
garded as  a  Lollard.  On  some  points  his  yiews,  indeed, 
approsimated  to  those  of  the  hated  aect,  bat  his  wiiu 
ings  derive  their  historical  value  from  the  ezhibitioo 
which  they  make  of  the  doctzines  maintained  by  tbe 
LoUards,  or  ^  Bible-men,"  aa  he  sometimes  calls  them, 
and  the  eridence  which  they  afford  of  their  exteinive 
acceptanoe.  Here  we  see  that  for  nearly  two  fuU  gen- 
erations  the  same  doctrinal  view8  which  had  been  ac> 
cepted  by  the  immediate  foUowers  of  Wickliffe  were  sdU 
retained  by  their  socceasors,  and  during  the  two  gencr- 
ations  which  foUowed  they  underwent  do  mauńsl 
change.  Thus,  when  the  English  Beformatioo  of  the 
16th  oentory  oommenoed,  it  derived  a  new  impolse  fnm 
the  earUer  LoUard  movement  which  it  was  destined  U> 
abflorb  into  itself.  Nor  is  it  a  merę  iancy  which  has  led 
writers  like  Lechler  to  aasert  an  important  and  Tital 
connection  between  the  Lollaidism  of  the  15th  and  ths 
Puritanism  of  the  16th  oentnry.     (E.  H.  G.) 

SeottiBh  LoUards^-^hotUaićiam  was  by  no  means  eon- 
fined  to  the  southem  portion  of  the  Bcitiah  Islanda.  U 
penetrated  also  into  Scotland,  and  in  tbe  real  bome  of 
the  Culdees  (q.  v.) — the  land  where  a  simpk  and  prim- 
itive  form  of  Christianity  had  been  established,  whik 
among  her  southem  neighbon  Romę  presented  a  rut 
accumulation  of  supeistitions,  and  was  arrayed  ia  ber 
weU-known  pomp — ^reoeiyed  the  counteoance  of  thoie 
whose  position  and  influence  wero  weU  calcnlated  to  aid 
in  ita  dissemination  among  a  peopie  that  had  fredy  im- 
bibed  the  spirit  of  religious  reformation  so  preralent 
among  the  English  in  the  14th  centniy,  especiaUy  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  II,  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
the  statute  of  pnBtmmire  (A.D.  1889).  Morę  pardcn- 
larly  rapid  was  the  spread  of  the  reformatoiy  spirit  in 
Scotland  in  the  western  distńcts,  those  ofKyle,  Garnek, 
and  Cunningham,  and  hence  the  sumame  for  the  Sootch 
LoUards,  Loilards  ofKplej  as  they  were  oftentimes  call- 
ed. The  clergy,  aware  of  the  dangra*  that  threateoed 
their  stato  of  profligacy  and  ease,  at  last,  in  the  begin- 
ning uf  the  15th  century,  madę  open  war  upon  these  a- 
lent  antagonista.  The  first  to  sufler  from  the  peraecu- 
tion  which  they  inaugurated  was  a  certain  John  Bcsby, 
an  English  priest  who  had  fled  northward  from  pene- 
cution,  and  in  the  land  of  refuge  also  was  fast  making 
converts  to  his  cause.  The  leading  authoritjr  and  influ- 
ence in  the  land  was  at  this  time  the  see  ofSt  Andrews 
(compare  Dean  Stanley's  Lecturt$  on  the  Ecckt*  Hutonf 
of  Swtkmdy  p.  46),  oyer  which  bishop  Henry  Wardlav 
was  now  presiding.  By  his  interferenoe  Resby  was  tried 
before  Dr.  Laurence  de  lindoiis,  ailerwarda  professor  of 
commoo  law  at  St,  Andrews,  and  on  his  refusal  to  re- 
tract  his  yiews  about  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  au- 
rlcnlar  confession,  transubetantiation,  etc,  was  bunt  at 
Perth  in  1405  or  1407.  Acoording  to  Pinkerton,  »ttch  a 
scenę  was  unknown  before  in  Scotland.  The  boraing 
of  Resby  is  given  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  tbe  fif- 
teenth  book  of  the  Scoiichrmieon,  StiU  these  opinioos 
oontinued  to  extend,  especiaUy  in  the  south  and  west 
of  Scotland.  The  regent,  Robert,  duke  of  Albany,  was 
known  to  be  oppoeed  to  the  LoUards;  and  though  king 
James  I  was  by  no  means  blind  to  preyailing  aboses  in 
the  Church,  an  act  of  Parliament  was  paased  during  hb 
reign,  in  1425,  by  which  bishops  were  reqaired  to  make 
inquisition  in  their  diooeses  for  heretics,  in  order  that 
they  might  undergo  condign  punishment.  This  act 
was  soon  to  be  put  in  force.  In  1433  another  viciim 
for  the  stake  was  secured  in  the  person  of  Paul  Craw  or 
Crawar,  a  pbysidan  of  Pragnę,  who  had  sought  refuge 
from  persecution  in  Scotland.  As  he  madę  do  secret  of 
his  Lollard  or  Hussito  opinions,  he  was  arraigned  before 
Lindoris  and  condemned  to  the  flames.  After  this  tii»e 
we  hear  but  little  of  Lollardism  for  quite  a  loog  period. 

With  the  dosing  years  of  the  century,  howeyer,  to 
judge  from  the  energy  of  the  papists,  it  muat  have  been 
apparent  again  in  a  morę  prominent  manner,  and  from 
this  period  dates  one  of  the  aererest  of  religioos  pera^* 
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ćntiona.  In  1494,  Bobert  Blacater,  the  fint  archbishop 
of  Glasgow,  floufifht  to  display-  his  zeal  for  tbe  Church 
by  a  Wholesale  attack  on  the  pious  followers  of  Lollard- 
iam.  Acooidingly,  thirty  suspected  penona,  botb  małe 
and  female,  were  summoned  before  the  king  (James  lY) 
and  the  g^at  coonciL  Among  them  were  Reid  of  Bar^ 
akimmiug,  Campbell  of  Cessnock,  Campbell  of  Newmills, 
Shaw  ofPolkemmet,  Helen  Chalmers,  lady  Poikillie,  and 
laabel  Chalmers,  lady  Stairs.  Aocording  to  Knox  (^i*- 
tmrjf  oftkt  Reformatwn^  p.  2),  their  indictment  contained 
thirty-fonr  different  artides,  which  he  informs  os  are 
preaenred  in  the  Register  of  Glasgow.  Among  the  chief 
of  Łheae  were,  that  imagea,  relics,  and  the  Yiigin  are 
Dot  proper  objects  of  wonhip;  that  the  bread  and  winę 
in  the  sacrament  are  not  transnbstantiated  into  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ;  that  no  priest  or  pope  can 
grani  abaolutions  or  indulgenoes;  tbat  masses  cannot 
profit  the  dead;  that  mirades  have  oeased;  and  that 
prieeta  may  lawfuUy  marry.  Proyidentially  for  the 
LoUards  of  Kyle,  king  James  lY,  **  a  monarch  who,  with 
all  hia  faultSy  had  yet  too  much  of  manliness  and  can- 
dor  to  pennit  his  judgment  to  be  greatly  swayed  by  the 
maljgnifcy  of  the  prelates,"  dedined  to  be  a  persecutor 
of  any  of  his  people  for  soch  moderate  reason,  and  dis- 
mjseed  the  prtsoners  with  an  admonition  to  beware  of 
new  doctiines,  aod  to  content  themselyes  with  the  faith 
of  the  Church.  It  is  by  many  believed,  howerer,  that 
one  particular  reason  why  king  James  lY  abetained  from 
inflictlng  any  punishment  on  these  Lollards  of  Kyle  was 
their  influence  aod  the  wide  spread  of  the  doctrines  they 
adhered  to,  and  that  ^  dirers  of  them  were  his  great  fa- 
miliais"  (compare  Lea,  łiisł.  Sacerdatal  Celibaty f  p*  508 ; 
Uetberington,  Hisł.  Ch,  o/Scotkmdf  i,  34  sq.). 

TJUrcUure, — Much  Information  conccming  the  Lol- 
lards may  be  derlyed  from  the  lives  of  Wickliffe  by 
Lewis,  Le  Bas,  and  especially  Yaughan.  Fox,  in  his 
Martyrologiff  often  presenta  yery  disconnected  docu- 
mcnta  exoeedingly  raluable.  Walsingham  {Chrmiica)^ 
Knighton,  and  Walden  hare  contributed  important  eyi- 
dence,  ałthough  by  no  means  favorable,  which  subse- 
quent  writere  have  used.  The  fuller  histories  of  £ng- 
land,  aa  Rapin,  for  instance,  present  some  leading  iacts 
coooeming  the  Lollards  in  connection  with  contempo- 
rary  political  movementa.  The  most  satisfactory  ac- 
ooont  of  the  later  Lollards  is  found  in  artides  by  Lech- 
lerhł  the //iftor.ZtftV«cAri/ł  for  1853  and  1854.  He  bas 
given  citations  from  works  hitberto  unpublisbed,  which 
he  ezanained  in  the  libraries  of  the  English  uniYersities. 
See  also  Wilkins,  CondUa  Magnn  BriłanmoB  (London, 
1737,  iii)  ;  Turner^  Hittory  ofEngkmd  durmg  the  Middle 
Agr9  ;  Weber,  Ge»ck.  d,  Kirchen  Rtf,  m  Groś^tritannien 
(1856),  YoL i;  Neander, CA. iTif/ory, v,  141  sq. ;  Milmao, 
HitL  ofLaJL  Chrułiamfy,  vii,  404  sq. ;  Moaheim,  Ecdet. 
HiaL  13th  cent.  p.823;  I4th  cent  p. 881, 392, etc.;  15th 
cenL  p.  438  8q. ;  Shoberly,  Pertecutiotu  ofPopery,  i,  135 
sq. ;  UUmann,  Reform,  bejbre  the  Reformaiwn^  ii,  1 1, 14 ; 
Ebrard,  Kirehen  und  Do^mengeach,  ii,  860, 450,  462  sq. ; 
Gillett,  lAfe  and  Times  ofjokn  FIuss,  i,  870  sq.,  628,  In- 
dex  for  Wickliffe ;  Punchard,  HitL  of  Congregationalism 
(N.  Y.  1865, 2  Yols.  12mo),  i,  287  są. ;  Butler  (C.  M.),  Ec- 
tlf$.  ffisi,  second  seiies  (PhiladeL  1872,  8vo),  p.  365  sq., 
878, 881  sq.,  388 ;  Lea,  Hitł,  ofSacerdotal  Celibacy,  p.  879 
8q. ;  Reichel,  HigI,  oftkt  Roman  See  in  the  Middk  A  ges, 
pu  571  aq. ;  Studien  u,  KriŁiken,  1845,  in,  594  są. ;  1848,  i, 
16»  Bq. ;  Chr.  Rer,  voL  viu ;  Chritt,  Rem^m,  1853  (Oct.), 
p.  415 ;  Ladiea'  Repo»,  1870  (SepL),  p.  189  8q. 

IiOnibard(iia),  Peter,  a  yery  noted  scholastic  the- 
okigian,  deriyed  his  name  from  the  proyince  in  which  he 
waa  bom,  near  Noyara,  in  Lombardy,  about  the  opening 
of  the  12th  ceatnry.  He  studied  at  Bologna,  Rheims, 
and  afterwarda  at  Pańs.  Herę  he  acąuired  a  great  rep- 
utation,  was  madę  first  professor  of  tbeology  in  the  uni- 
yenity,  and  snbaeąoently  (in  1159)  appointed  bishop. 
He  died  in  tbe  French  capital  in  1164.  Lombardus  was 
oonaidered  one  of  the  best  scholars  of  his  day ,  and  a  zeal- 
ona  priesC.  His  principal  work,  Senteniiarum  libri  qua- 
^■or,  ia  a  ooikction  of  pasaagea  from  the  fathers,  of 
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which  he  attempted  to  conciliate  the  apparent  contra- 
dictions,  somewhat  in  the  manner  in  which  Gratian  at- 
tempted it  in  bis  Decret.  He  may  be  considered  as  tho 
flret  autbor  who  collected  theological  doctrines  into  a 
complete  system,  and,  whateyer  the  faults  of  his  work, 
it  is  the  foundation  of  scholastic  tbeology,  and  showa 
much  care  and  system.  ,  It  became  the  text-book  in  the 
schools  of  philosopby,  obtained  for  him  the  title  of 
"Master  of  Sentences**  {Magitter  Sentenłiarum),  and 
plaoed  him  at  the  bead  of  the  scholastic  dirines.  The 
work  was  first  published  at  Yenice  (1477,  foL)  in  four 
parta,  each  diyided  into  different  headings.  After  his 
death,  one  of  the  propositions  contained  in  it  ("  Cbristus, 
secundum  quod  est  homo,  non  est  aliquid")  was  con- 
demned  by  pope  Alexander  III.  Thomas  Aąuinas  and 
others  haye  written  commentaries  on  the  book.  He 
also  wrote  Commentaire  sur  ks  Psaumes  (Paris,  1541, 
fol)  :—Commentaire  sur  ks  Epitres  de  Sł,Paul  (1537, 
foL).  His  complete  works  were  published  at  Nurem- 
berg  in  1478,  and  at  Basie  in  1486.  An  able  editor  was 
found  in  Aleaume,  who  published  Peter  the  Lorobard*s 
works  at  Louyain  in  1546.  The  best  edition  of  the  Sen* 
fences  is  by  Antoine  Ghenart  (Lourain,  1567, 4to).  See 
HenogfReal-Encyklop,  s.  y.;  Neander,  Ilist,  of  Christian 
Dogmas  (Bohn'8  edit.),  yoL  ii  (see  Indeic) ;  Hefele,  Con- 
ciiiengeąch,  y,  545,  639, 785;  Reuter,  ^ /tf^oiM^er  ///,  yol. 
iii ;  Dupin,  A  our.  Biblioth,  des  antig,  EedesiastigueSj  xvi, 
45  sq. ;  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirehen-Lezikonf  vi,  588  sq. 
(J.H.W.) 

Łombarda.    See  Lokgobardi. 

Lombardy  is  the  name  giyen  to  that  part  of  North- 
ern Italy  which  formed  the  "  nucleus"  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  JjOttgobardi  (q.  y.).  Incoiporated  in  774  into 
the  Carloyingian  possessions,  it  became  an  independent 
kingdom  again  in  843,  though  it  was  not  entirely  sey- 
ered  from  the  Frankish  monarchy  until  888.  It  now 
consisted  of  the  whole  of  Italy  north  of  tbe  Peninsula, 
with  the  exception  of  Savoy  and  Yenice.  In  961  it  was 
annexed  to  the  German  empire,  and  its  territory  there- 
afler.  gradually  leasened  by  the  formation  of  seyeral 
smali  but  independent  ducbies  and  republics.  Through- 
out  the  Middle  Ages  the  Lombards  were  oompelled  to 
league  together  with  their  neighbors  to  retain  their  in- 
dependence  from  the  German  emperors.  The  assump- 
tions  of  Frederick  Barbarosaa  they  successfully  defeated 
in  1176,  and  so  also  thoae  of  Frederick  II.  But  by  in- 
temal  dissensions  they  were  gradually  weakened,  and 
in  1540  Spain  finally  took  possession  of  Lombardy,  and 
beld  it  until  about  1706,  when  it  fell  to  Austria,  and 
was  designatęd  **  Austrian  Lombardy."  In  1796  it  be- 
came part  of  the  Cisalpine  republic,  but  in  1815  it  was  re- 
stored  to  Austria,  and  annexed  politically  to  the  newly- 
acquired  Yenetian  territory  under  the  name  of  the  Lom- 
bardo-Yenetian  kingdom.  This  union  was  dissolved  in 
1859  by  the  Italian  War,  Lombardy,  with  the  exceptiou 
of  the  Yenetian  territory  (finally  also  given  to  Italy  in 
1866),  falling  to  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy.  There  is 
now  no  political  diyision  called  Lombardy,  the  country 
baving  been  parceUed  out  into  the  provinces  of  Berga- 
mo,  Brcscia,  Como,  Creroona,  Milan,  Pavia,  and  Son- 
drio.  Its  total  area  was  8264  English  sąuare  miles,  with 
a  population,  at  the  time  of  its  overture  to  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  of  nearly  three  and  a  ąuarter  milUons,  mostly 
Roman  Catholics.    See  If  aly. 

Łombroso,  Jaoob,  a  noted  Jewish  writer  and  rab- 
bi of  Spanish  descent,  fiournhed  in  Yenice,  Italy,  in  the 
first  half  of  the  17th  oentury.  He  published  in  1639  a 
beautłfnl  edition  of  the  Old  Test.  in  Hebrew,  with  yal- 
uable  oomments,  and  a  Spanish  translation  of  the  most 
ditBcult  passages,  entitled  nn3  S)a  Kb*iiQ  (a  ffandful 
ofQuiet),  He  also  wrote  a  polemic  against  Christianity, 
See  Jost,  Gesch.  des  Judenth,  u.  s,  Sekten,  iii,  227 ;  FUrst, 
Biblioth,  Judaica,  ii,  254. 

Łomćnie  dk  Briknne,  Ćtiennk  Charles  de,  a 
yery  celebrated  French  prclate,  was  bom  at  Paris'  in 
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1727.  He  rcnounccd  his  primogeniture  and  the  rig- 
ors  of  militaiy  glory  for  the  casy  honors  of  the  Church, 
and  became  a  great  and  powerful  opponent  of  the  ProŁ^ 
estants.  Promoted  in  17G3  to  the  archbishopric  of  Tou- 
louse,  he  aspired,  it  woiild  seem,  to  the  part  of  a  Maza- 
rin  or  a  Richelieu  in  the  state,  wLthout  possessing  either 
the  ability  or  the  unacrupulous  darlng  necessary  to  iL 
Upon  the  coronation  of  Louis  XVI  in  1775,  he  took  par- 
ticular  pains  to  strikc  against  the  Protestant8,but  it  was 
not  until  1787  that  he  gained  promiuence  in  state  af- 
fairs.  In  this  year,  after  iiguring  in  a  oommission  for 
the  reform  of  the  clergy,  and  coąuetting  with  the  phi- 
losophy  of  D'Alcmbert  and  the  encyclopsodista,  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Assembly  of  Notables,  and,  hav- 
ing  headcd  the  party  by  whom  the  administration  of 
Calonne  was  overthrown,  he  succeeded  that  unfortimate 
as  minister,  adopted  his  plans,  and  proved  hiraself  just 
as  incapable  of  esecuting  them.  An  excited  contest 
arose  between  the  king  and  Parliament,  and  resulted  in 
the  dismissal  of  the  latter  by  force  of  arms.  In  1788  he 
was  madę  prime  minister,  and  was  also  promoted  to  the 
rich  archbishopric  of  Sens.  In  1791  he  was  offered  a 
cardinal'8  hat,  but,  knowing  the  opposition  of  the  peo- 
ple  against  the  clergy,  he  declined  this  distinction.  In 
July,  1788,  he  was  compelled  by  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  people  to  proceed  to  the  Convocation  of  the  states- 
general  for  the  month  of  May  following,  and  on  the  24th 
of  August  he  retired  to  private  ]ife.  He  resided  for  a 
time  at  Nice,  but  the  cardinars  hat  which  Pius  YI  be- 
stowed  on  him  he  now  gratefully  accepted.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  took  the  oath  as  a  constitutional  bish- 
op,  on  account  of  which  he  was  deprived  of  the  cardi- 
nal's  hat  He  was  nerertheless  arrcsted  February  15, 
1794,  and  died  of  apoplexy  the  same  night.  See  IłeroeSj 
PhilosopherSf  cmd  Courłiers  ofthe  Time  of  IjouU  XVI 
(London,  1863,  2  vols.  12mo);  Lacroix'8  Pressense,  Re- 
liffion  and  the  Reign  of  Terror ^  p.  43, 124 ;  Droz,  HUU  du 
regne  de  Louis  X  VI ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Gener.  zxxi, 
532  sq.     (J.H.W.) 

ZłOmus,  In  Hindft  mythology,  is  the  first  created  be- 
ing,  formed  by  Brahma  when  he  commenced  to  exi8t. 
He  immediately  concluded  to  devote  himself  only  to  the 
«ontemplation  of  divine  things,  and,  in  order  to  be  un- 
disturbed,  buried  himself  in  the  ground.  This  pleased 
the  goda  so  much  that  they  loaded  him  with  fayors,  in- 
creascd  and  fixed  his  power  and  piety,  and  assurcd  him 
a  duration  of  life  surpassing  even  that  of  Brahma  (q.v-.). 
Lomus,  said  to  be  twenty  miles  long,  and  covered  with 
hair  all  over,  draws  out  a  bair  afler  the  lapse  of  each 
cyde  Brahma  bas  gone  through,  and  dies  only  after  the 
last  hair  is  drawn.  See  Yollmer,  MythoL  Wórterb,  a.  v. 
(C.  B.) 

L5n,  JoHAKN  MicHAEŁ,  a  German  Protestant  jurist 
and  theologian,  was  bom  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in 
1695.  He  studied  jurisprudence  at  Harburg,  became 
soon  known  as  an  essayist  on  questions  of  morals,  phi- 
losophy,  and  theology,  which  he  treated  with  great  ease 
and  briUiancy,  although  occasionally  inaccurate  in  his 
statements,  and  was  flnally  appointed  president  of  the 
Council  of  Lingen  and  Tecklenburg.  He  died  in  1776. 
He  is  especially  known  for  his  efforts  to  bring  about  a 
union  of  the  different  Christian  churches,  or,  at  least,  of 
the  evangelical  denominations.  He  sought  to  unitę 
them  all  into  one.  to  carry  out  tndifferentism  towards 
dogmatics  to  its  fuli  extenL  With  this  object  in  view, 
he  wrote,  under  the  name  of  Gottlob  von  Friedenheim, 
£vangelischer  Friedengtempel  nach  d,Artd,  ersłen  Kirche 
(1724)  :—  Von  Vereinigung  d.  Proiestanten  (1748)  i—Die 
einzig  wahre  Religion  (1750).  These  works  brought 
him  into  a  long  controyersy  with  Hoffmann,  Weickh- 
mann,  Brenner,  etc.,  and  his  attempts  at  establishing  a 
union  proved  fruitless. — Herzog,  Real-Ency1dopddie,Y'\\\j 
452 ;  Pierer,  UmrerścU-I^ikon,  x,  463.     ( J.  N.  P.) 

ZłOndon  Missionary  Society.    See  Mission- 

ARY  SOCIKTIES. 

Łong,  JacqueB  Łe.    See  Le  Łono. 


Łong,  Roger,  D.D.,  an  English  dirine,  noted  at 
an  astronomer,  was  born  in  Norfolkshire  in  1680,  and 
was  educated  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge  University, 
and  became  M.A.  in  1733.  He  was  bonored  with  the 
chair  of  astronomy  by  his  alma  mater  in  1749,  and 
shortly  after  secured  the  rectory  of  Bradwell.  He  died 
Dec.  16, 1770.  Besidcs  his  Sermons  (1728  są.),  he  pub- 
lished  and  is  bcst  known  as  the  author  of  a  Treaiite  on 
A  stronomy  (2  vols.  4to ; '  voL  i,  1742 ;  voL  ii,  1764).  See 
Allibone,  Diet,  ofBrit.  and  American  AuthorSf  ii,  8.T.; 
Thomas,  Bioy,  and  MythoL  DicL  s.  v. 

Łong,  Thomas,  an  English  Nonconformist,  was 
bora  at  £xeter  in  1621.  He  was  educated  at  £xeter 
College,  and  about  1660  became  prebendary  of  Exeter 
cathedral,  from  which  he  was  ejected  in  1688  for  refua- 
ing  to  take  the  oath  to  William  and  Mary.  He  died  in 
1700.  Mr.  Long  published  a  Vindicaiion  qfthe  Primiińfe 
Chrisłians  in  Potni  ofObedimce  to  thdr  Primce  (1683) :— 
A  nstoer  to  LoMaJirst  iMier  on  Toleration  (1689) : —  Vox 
Cleri  on  A  Uerations  in  the  Liturgy  (1690) ;  and  a  Retńew 
ofDr,  Walker*9  Account  ofthe  A  uthor  ofEihon  Basilike, 
See  Wood,  A  then,  Oxon, ;  Thomas,  Dictumary  ofBiogra* 
pky  and  Mythi^ągy,  s.  v. 

Long  Brothers,  Thb  Four.  Among  the  leading 
men  of  the  spiritualists,  the  four  **  Long  Brothers"  must 
not  be  overlooked :  Dioscorns,  Ammonius,  Eusebius,  and 
Euthymius,  who  were  as  distinguished  by  their  influ- 
ence as  they  were  eminent  in  stature.  The  secret  of 
their  power  was  in  their  inflesible  honcsty,  oombined 
with  hearty  and  unflinching  faith  in  the  system  of  their 
cboice.    See  each  name. 

Łongevity.  The  Biblical  narrative  plainly  as- 
cribes  to  many  indiyiduals  in  the  earlier  bistory  of  the 
race  lires  far  longcr  than  what  is  held  to  be  the  present 
extreme  limit,  and  we  must  therefore  carefolly  oonsider 
the  evidence  upon  which  the  generał  correctness  of  the 
nnmbers  rests,  and  any  independent  evidenoe  as  to  the 
length  of  life  at  this  time.  The  statements  in  the  Bibie 
regarding  longevity  may  be  scparatcd  into  two  classes — 
those  givcn  in  genealogical  lista,  and  those  interspersed 
with  the  relation  of  events. 

1.  To  the  former  class  yirtually  belong  all  the  state- 
ments relating  to  the  longeyity  of  the  patriarcha  before 
Abraham.  These,  as  giycn  by  Moses  in  the  Hebrew 
text,  are  as  foUows : 


Adam Gen.  y, 

8eth " 

Enos ** 

Calnan " 

Mabnlaleel...  " 

Jared " 

Enoch " 

Methnselah ..  " 

Lamech " 


6    93( 


8 
11 
14 
17 
80 
23 
27 
81 


Noah "ix,29 


91S 

»or 

910 
89fi 
96*: 
3«.* 
989 
777 
950 


Tewi. 

Shem. Gen.  xl,  10, 11    600 


Arphaxad 

Salah 

Eber 

Peleg .... 

Ren 

Seniij.... 
Nahor.... 
Terah .... 
Abraham. 


14 
Ił 
ti 
ł( 
łł 
II 
II 
II 
II 


12,13 
14,15 
16,17 
18,19 
80,21 
82,23 
84,85 
88 
XXV,  7 


438 
483 
464 
830 
839 
830 
148 
806 
IW 


Infidelity  bas  not  failed,  in  yarious  ages,  to  attack 
reyelation  on  the  score  of  the  suppoaed  absurdity  of  aa- 
signing  to  any  class  of  men  this  lengthened  term  of  ex- 
istence.  In  reference  to  this,  Josephus  {A  nt,  i.  3,  3)  re- 
marks :  "  Let  no  one,  upon  comparing  the  liyes  of  the 
ancients  with  our  liyes,  and  with  the  few  years  which 
we  now  liye,  think  that  what  we  say  of  them  is  false, 
or  make  the  shortness  of  our  liyes  at  present  an  ai^- 
ment  that  neither  did  they  attain  to  so  long  a  duration 
of  life."  When  we  consider  the  compensating  proceaa 
which  is  going  on,  the  maryel  is  that  the  human  frame 
should  not  last  longer  than  it  does.  Some,  however, 
haye  supposed  that  the  years  aboye  named  are  lunar^ 
consisting  of  about  thirty  days;  but  this  supposition, 
with  a  yiew  to  reduce  the  Uves  of  the  antediluvians  Co 
our  standard,  is  replete  with  diiiiculties.  At  this  ratę, 
the  wholc  time  from  the  creation  of  man  to  the  iiood 
would  not  be  morę  than  about  140  years ;  and  Methnse- 
lah himself  would  not  haye  attained  to  the  agc  which 
many  eyen  now  do,  whilst  many  must  haye  had  chil- 
dren  when  meie  infants !  Moses  must  therefore  haye 
meant  solar,  not  Iwiar  years  —  ayeraging  as  long  as 
ours,  although  the  ancients  generally  reckoned  twelye 
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rnonths,  of  ihiity  days  each,  to  the  year.  "Nor  ifi 
there,"  obaerres  St.  Augostine  (/>e  Civ,  Dti,  zv,  12), 
"  any  care  to  be  g^veii  unto  tbose  wbo  tbink  tbat  one 
of  oiir  oidinary  yeazB  would  make  ien  of  the  yean  of 
theae  times,  being  so  shoit ;  and  Łherefore,  say  tbey,  900 
yean  of  theire  are  90  of  oun — their  10  is  our  1,  and  Łbeir 
100  onr  10.  Thus  tbink  tbey  Łhat  Adam  was  but  20 
yean  old  wben  be  begat  Setb,  and  be  but  20^  wben  be 
begat  Enos,  wbom  tbe  Scripturea  cali  (tbe  Sept.  Ter.) 
205  years.  For,  as  these  men  bold,  the  Scripture  di- 
vided  one  year  into  ten  parta,  calling  eacb  part  a  year; 
and  eacb  part  bad  a  sixfold  quadrate,  becauae  in  8ix 
days  God  madę  tbe  world.  Now  6  times  6  is  86, 
wbicb,  multiplied  by  10,  makes  S60-^L  e.  twelve  lunar 
montfas."  AlNurbanel,  in  bio  Commeut,  en  Gau  v,  states 
tbat  some,  professing  Christianity,  had  fallen  into  tbe 
same  mistake,  viz.  tbat  Moses  meant  iunar,  and  not  w- 
lar  years.  Ecdesiastical  history  does  not  inform  us  of 
tbis  fact,  exoept  it  be  to  it  tbat  Lactantins  refera  (ii,  12) 
wben  be  speaks  of  one  Yarro :  "  Tbe  life  of  man,  thougb 
temporaiy,  was  yet  extended  to  1000  yean ;  of  tbis  Yar- 
ro is  so  ignorant  tbat,  tbougb  known  to  all  from  the 
Mcred  writings,  be  would  argue  tbat  the  1000  yean  of 
Moses  were,  acoording  to  tbe  Egyptian  modę  of  calca- 
lation,  only  1000  montha !" 

Tbat  tbe  ancienta  oomputed  time  differently  we  leara 
from  Pliny  (HiaL  NaL  vii),  and  also  from  Scaliger  (Z>e 
£mend.  Ttmporum,  i) ;  still  tbis  does  not  alter  Uie  case 
aa  aboTe  stated  (sm  Heidegger,  De  Anno  Patriareka" 
rufn,  in  bu  Hiti,  Patr,  Amst.  1688,  ZOr.  1729). 

But  it  is  asked,  if  Moses  meant  solar  years,  bow  came 
it  to  pass  tbat  the  patriarchs  did  not  begin  to  beget 
childien  at  an  earlier  period  tban  tbey  are  reported  to 
ha^e  done  ?  Seth  was  105  yean  old,  on  tbe  lowest  cal- 
cnlation,  wben  be  b^at  Enos,  and  Methuselab  187  when 
Łamech  was  bom  I  StAugustine  (i,  15)  explains  tbis 
difficnlty  in  a  twofold  manner  by  snpposing,  1.  Either 
tbat  the  age  of  puberty  was  later  in  proportion  as  tbe 
Uves  of  tbe  antedilurians  were  longer  tban  ours,  or,  2. 
Tbat  Moses  does  not  record  tbe  lint-bom  sons  but  as  tbe 
<mier  of  tbe  gencalogy  reqnired,biB  object  being  to  traoe 
tbe  succession  from  Adam,  throngh  Seth,  to  Abraham. 

While  the  Jews  baye  never  questioned  the  longerity 
assigned  by  Moses  to  tbe  patriarchs,  tbey  bare  yet  dis- 
puted.  in  many  instances,  as  to  whetber  it  was  oommon 
to  all  men  wbo  lived  up  to  the  period  when  human  life 
was  oontracted.  Maimonides  (Morę  JYc6ocAtni,  ii,  47) 
takes  tbis  view.  With  tbis  opinion  Abarbanel,  on  Gen. 
V,  agrees;  Nachmanides^  howeyer,  rejects  it,  and  shows 
tbat  tbe  life  of  tbe  descendants  of  Cain  must  hare  been 
qiute  as  long  as  tbat  of  tbe  Setbites,  though  not  notioed 
by  Moses ;  for  only  seyen  indiriduals  of  the  former  filled 
up  the  space  wbicb  intenrened  between  tbeT  death  of 
Abel  and  tbe  flood,  whereas  ten  of  the  latter  are  enu- 
mented.  We  have  reason,  then,  to  condude  tbat  lon- 
gevity  was  not  oonfined  to  any  peculiar  tribe  of  the 
antę  or  post  d3ttvian  fathers,  but  was  vouchsafed,  in  gen- 
ersl,  to  all.  Ireniens  {Adrerma  Htaret,  y)  informs  us 
tbat  some  snpposed  tbat  the  fact  of  its  being  reoorded 
tbat  no  one  of  the  antediluvians  named  attained  tbe 
age  of  1000  yean,  was  tbe  fulfilment  of  tbe  dedaration 
(Gen.  iii), "  In  Łbe  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt 
surely  die  f  grounding  the  opinion,  or  ratber  conceit, 
upon  Psa.  xc,  4,  naraely,  tbat  God>  day  is  1000  years. 

As  to  the  probable  reasons  why  God  so  prolonged  the 
life  of  man  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world,  and  as  to 
the  subofdinate  means  by  which  tbis  might  have  been 
acoomplisbed,  Josephus  says  (>4  ni,  1.  c.) :  *'  For  tbose  an- 
cients  were  beloyed  of  God,  and  lately  madę  by  God 
bimself ;  and  because  their  food  was  then  fitter  for  the 
proloDgation  of.  life,  tbey  might  well  live  so  great  a 
DombCT  of  yean ;  and  because  God  afforded  them  a  lon- 
ger ttme  of  life  on  account  of  their  yirtue  and  the  good 
use  tbey  madę  of  it  in  astronomical  and  geometrical  dis- 
ooyeries,  wbicb  would  not  haye  afforded  the  time  for 
foretelling  the  periods  of  tbe  stan  unleas  tbey  had  liyed 
600  yean;  for  the  great  ye^r  is  oompletcd  in  tbat  in- 


tenral."  To  tbis  he  adds  the  testimony  of  many  ccle- 
bnted  profane  bistorians,  who  affirm  that  the  ancienta 
Ured  1000  years.  In  the  aboye  passage  Josephus  enu- 
merates^bar  causes  of  tbe  longeyity  of  the  earlier  patri- 
archs. 1.  As  to  the  first*,  yiz.,  their  being  dearer  to  God 
tban  otber  men,  it  is  plain  tbat  it  cannot  be  maintained ; 
for  the  profligate  descendants  of  Cain  were  eąually  long* 
liyed,  as  mentioned  aboye,  with  otbers.  2.  Neither  can 
we  agree  in  the  second  reason  he  assigns;  because  we 
find  tbat  Noah  and  otbers,  though  bom  so  long  subse- 
ąuently  to  tbe  creation  of  Adam,  yet  liyed  to  as  great 
an  age,  some  of  them  to  a  greater  age  than  be  did.  8. 
ir,  again,  it  were  right  to  attribute  longevity  to  the  su- 
perior qualtty  of  tbe  food  of  tbe  antediluyians,  then  the 
seasons,  on  wbicb  this  depends,  must,  about  Moses's 
time— for  it  was  then  that  tbe  term  of  human  existence 
was  reduced  to  its  present  standard— haye  assumed  a 
fixed  character.  But  no  change  at  that  time  took  place 
in  the  reyolution  of  the  beayenly  bodies,  by  which  the 
seasons  of  beat,  cold,  etc,  are  regulated :  heńce  we  must 
not  assume  that  it  was  the  naturę  of  the  fruits  they  ate 
which  caused  longevity.  4.  How  far  tbe  antediluyians 
had  adyanced  in  scientific  research  generally,  and  in  as- 
tronomical discoyery  particularly,  we  are  not  informed ; 
nor  can  we  place  any  dependence  upon  what  Josephus 
says  about  tbe  two  inscribed  pillan  wbicb  remained 
from  tbe  old  world  (see  ^  n/.  i,  2, 9).  We  are  not,  there- 
fore,  able  to  determine,  with  any  confidence,  tbst  God 
permitted  the  earlier  generations  of  man  to  liye  so  long 
in  order  tbat  they  might  arriye  at  a  high  degree  of 
mental  ezoellence.  From  the  hrief  notices  which  the 
Scriptures  affoid  of  tbe  character  and  habits  of  tbe  ante- 
diluyians, we  sbould  ratber  infer  that  they  had  not  ad- 
yanced yery  far  in  disooyeries  in  natural  and  experi- 
mental  pbiiosophy.  See  ANTEDiLuyiAKs.  We  must 
suppose  that  they  did  not  reduoe  their  langusge  to  al- 
phabetical  order;  nor  was  it  neoessary  to  do  so  at  a 
time  when  human  life  was  so  prolonged  that  tbe  tra- 
dition  of  tbe  creation  passed  tbroitgb  only  two  bands  to 
Noah.  It  would  seem  that  the  book  ascribed  to  Enoch 
is  a  work  of  postdiluyian  origin  (see  Jurien,  Crit,  Hi$f, 
i,  41).  Possibly  a  want  of  mental  employment,  togeth- 
er  with  tbe  labor  they  endured  ere  they  were  able  to 
extnct  from  the  earth  the  necessaries'  of  life,  might 
haye  been  some  of  the  proximate  causes  of  that  degen- 
eracy  wbicb  led  God  in  Judgment  to  destroy  the  old 
worid.  If  the  antediluyians  began  to  bear  cbildren  at 
the  age  on  an  ayenge  of  100,  and  if  they  ceased  to  do 
so  at  600  yean  (see  Shuckford's  Connect,  i,  86),  tbe  world 
might  then  baye  been  far  morę  densely  populated  tban 
it  is  now.  Supposing,  moreoyer,  tbat  tbe  earth  was  no 
morę  productiye  antecedently  tban  it  was  Bub6equent]y 
to  the  flood,  and  that  the  antedilnyian  fathen  were  ig^ 
norant  of  tbose  mecbanioal  arts  which  so  much  abridge 
human  labor  now,  we  can  eastly  nndentand  how  diffi- 
colt  tbey  must  have  found  it  to  secure  for  tbemselye» 
the  common  neoessaries  of  life,  and  this  tbe  morę  so  if 
animal  food  was  not  allowed  them.  The  prolonged  life, 
then,  of  the  generations  before  the  flood  would  seem  to 
baye  been  ratber  an  evU  than  a  blessing,  leading  as  it 
did  to  the  too  rapid  peopling  of  tbe  earth.  We  can 
readily  conceive  how  tbis  might  conduce  to  that  awful 
State  of  things  expreaBed  in  the  words,  ^  And  the  wbole 
earth  was  fiUed  with  yiolence."  In  tbe  absence  of  any 
well-regulated  system  of  goyemment,  we  can  imsgina 
what  eyils  must  haye  arisen :  the  unprincipled  would 
oppress  the  weak,  tbe  cnfly  would  outwit  the  unsus- 
pecting,  and,  not  haying  tbe  fear  of  God  before  their 
eyes,  destraction  and  misery  would  be  in  their  ways. 
Still  we  must  admire  the  proyidence  of  God  in  the  lon- 
geyity of  jnan  imroediatdy  aiter  the  creation  and  tba 
flood.  After  tbe  creation,  when  the  world  was  to  be 
peopled  by  one  man  and  one  woman,  the  age  of  tbe 
greatest  part  of  tbose  on  record  was  900  and  upwards. 
But  ailer  the  flood,  when  thcre  were  three  ooopies  to  re- 
people  tbe  earth,  nonę  of  the  patriarchs  ezoept  Shem 
reached  the  age  of  500,  and  only  the  first  three  of  hi: 
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]ine,  viz.  Arphasad,  Selah,  and  £ber,  came  near  that 
age,  which  was  in  the  first  oentury  after  the  flood.  In 
the  second  centiuy  we  do  not  find  that  any  attained  the 
age  of  240 ;  and  in  the  thiid  century  (about  the  latter 
end  of  which  Abraham  was  boro),  nonę,  except  Terah, 
airiTed  at  200,  by  which  time  the  world  was  so  well 
peopled  that  they  had  built  cities,  and  were  formed  into 
distinct  nations  iinder  their  respectiye  kings  (aee  Gen. 
xt;  see  also  Usher  and  Petarius  on  the  increase  of 
mankind  in  the  first  three  centuries  after  the  flood). 

2.  The  statements  as  to  the  length  of  the  liyes  of 
Abraham  and  his  nearer  descendants,  and  some  of  his 
later,  are  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  historical  nar- 
ratiTe,  not  alone  in  form,  but  in  sense,  that  their  generał 
truth  and  its  cannot  be  separated.  Abraham's  age  at 
the  birth  of  Isaac  is  a  great  fact  in  his  history,  equally 
Attested  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  New.  Again, 
the  longcvity  ascribed  to  Jacob  is  confirmed  by  the 
quesŁion  of  Pharaoh  and  the  paŁriarch'8  remarkable  an* 
awer,  in  which  he  makes  his  then  age  of  190  years  less 
than  the  years  of  his  ancestors  (Gen.  xlvii,  9),  a  minutę 
point  of  agreement  with  the  other  chronological  state- 
ments to  be  especially  noted.  At  a  later  time,  the  age 
of  Moses  Is  attested  by  various  statements  in  the  Penta- 
teuch,  and  in  the  New  Test.  on  St.  Stephen's  authority, 
though  it  is  to  be  obseryed  that  the  mention  of  his  hav- 
ing  retained  his  strength  to  the  end  of  his  120  years 
(Deut.  xxxiv,  7)  is,  perhaps,  indicative  of  an  unuaual  lon- 
ge%'ity.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  perioil  following  we 
notice  similar  instances  in  the  case  of  Joshua,  and,  in- 
ferentially,  in  that  of  OthnieL  Nothing  in  the  Bibie 
oould  be  cited  against  this  eridence,  except  it  be  the 
oommon  explanation  of  Psa.  xc  (esp.  ver.  10),  combined 
with  its  ascription  to  Moses  (see  tiUe). 

That  the  common  Bge  of  man  bas  been  the  same  in 
«U  times  sińce  the  world  was  g^nerally  repeopled  is 
manifest  from  profane  as  well  as  sacred  history.  Plato 
lived  to  the  age  of  81,  and  was  aocounted  an  old  man ; 
and  those  whom  Pilny  reckons  up  (vii,  48)  as  rare  ex- 
amples  of  long  life  may  for  the  most  part  be  equaUed  in 
modem  times.  It  must  be  obsenred,  however,  that  all 
the  supposed  famous  modem  instances  of  very  great 
longevity,  as  those  of  Parr,  Jackson,  and  the  old  coont- 
ess  of  Desmond,  have  utterły  broken  down  on  examina- 
tion,  and  that  the  registers  of  countries  where  records  of 
such  statistics  have  been  kept  prove  no  greater  extTeme 
than  about  110  years.  We  may  fortunately  appeal  to 
at  least  one  contemporary  instance.  There  is  an  Egyp- 
tian  hieratic  papyms  in  the  BibliothJique  at  Paris  ^ar- 
ing  a  morał  discourse  by  one  Ptah-botp,  apparently  eld- 
est  son  of  Assa  (RC.  cir.  1910*1860),  the  fifth  king  of 
the  fifleenth  dynasty,  which  was  of  shepherds.  Sec 
EoTPT.  At  the  oonclusion,  Ptah-hotp  thus  speaks  of 
himaelf :  "  I  have  become  an  elder  on  the  earth  (or  in 
•the  land) ;  I  have  traver9ed  a  hundred  and  ten  years  of 
life  by  the  g^ft  of  the  king  and  the  appToval  of  the  el- 
ders,  folfilling  my  duty  towards  the  king  in  the  place  of 
fayor  (or  bleasing)"  (^Facsimile  (Tun  Papyt-us  Egyptien, 
par  £.  Prlsse  d'Avennes,  pi.  xix,  lines  7, 8).  The  natn- 
ral  inferences  from  this  passage  are,  that  Ptah-hotp 
wrote  in  the  fuli  possession  of  his  mental  faculties  at 
Łhe  age  of  110  years,  and  that  his  father  was  still  reign- 
ing  at  the  time,  and  therefore  had  attained  the  age  of 
about  130  years,  or  morę.  The  reigns  assigned  by  Ma- 
netho  to  the  shepherd-kings  of  this  dynasty  seem  in- 
dicative  of  a  greater  age  than  that  of  the  Egyptian  80v- 
creigns  (0>ry,  AncienŁ  Fragmenis,  2d  ed.,  p.  114, 136).— 
-Kitto ;  Smith.     See  CHRONOLoor. 

ZłOnginuB,  Dionysius  Cassius,  a  noted  Greek  phi- 
losopher  and  rhetorician,  was  bora  probably  in  Syria, 
and  flourished  in  the  3d  century  of  our  sra.  He  was 
educated  at  Alexandria  under  Ammonius  and  Origen, 
and  became  an  eamest  disciple  of  Platonism.  To  ex- 
pound  this  S3r8tem  and  to  teach  rhetońc,  he  opened  a 
school  at  Athens,  and  there  soon  acquired  a  g^reat  repu- 
tation.  His  knowledge  was  immcnse,  and  to  him  was 
fizBt  applied  the  pbrases,  often  repeated  sińce,  **  a  Uving 


library"  and  *^  a  walking  moseum.'*  His  tas&e  and  crit* 
ical  acuteness  also  were  no  less  wonderfuL  He  was 
probably  the  best  critic  of  all  antiquity.  Flouriahing  in 
an  age  when  Platonism  was  giving  place  to  the  lemi- 
Oriental  mysticism  and  dreams  of  Neo-Platonism,  Lon- 
ginus  stands  out  conspicuously  9i  a  genuine  disciple  of 
the  great  master.  Clear,  calm,  rational,  yet  lofty,  he 
despised  the  fantastic  speculations  of  Plotinus  (q.  v.).  In 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  acoepted  the  invitation  of 
Zenobia  to  undertake  the  education  of  her  children  at 
Palmyra ;  but,  becoming  also  her  prime  poUtical  adviser, 
he  was  beheaded  as  a  traitor,  by  command  of  the  em- 
peror  Aurelian,  A.D.  278.  Longinns  was  a  heathen, 
but  generous  and  toIeranL  Of  his  works,  the  only  one 
extant  (in  parts  only)  is  a  treatisc,  Utpi  "Tij/ofę  (On 
the  SuUime).  There  are  many  editions  of  it ;  those  by 
Moras  (Leips.  1769),  Touplus  (Oxford,  1778;  2d  edition, 
1789;  8d  edi^  1806),Weiske  (Uipsic,  1809),  and  Egger 
(Paris,  1837)  being  among  the  best.  Tranalations  have 
been  madę  of  it  into  French  by  Boileau,  into  German  by 
Schlosser,  and  into  English  by  W.  Smith.  See  Kuhn- 
ken,  Ditsertaiio  de  Vita  et  JScnptis  Longmi  (1776); 
Smith,  Diet.  of  Gr,  and  Ronu  Biog,  s.  v. ;  Cbambers,  Cy> 
ofop.  s.  V. 

ZłOngley,  Charles  Thokas,  D.D.,  the  last  pri- 
matę  of  all  England,  was  bom  in  Westmeathshire  in 
1794,  and  was  educated  at  Westminster  and  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  where  he  distingnished  himself  as  a 
first-class  scholar  in  claasics.  After  graduating,  he  re> 
mained  for  some  time  connected  with  the  university  as 
college  tutor,  censor,  and  pubUc  examiner.  He  became 
perpetual  curate  of  Cowley  in  1823,  and  rector  of  West 
Tytherley  in  1827,  and  head  master  of  Harrow  School 
in  1829.  In  1836  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Ripon, 
and  in  1856  was  translated  to  Durham,  in  1860  to  the 
archbishopric  of  York,  and  in  1862  to  that  of  Canter- 
bury.  O  ver  this  see,  by  yirtue  of  which  he  was  primate 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  first  of  all  the  Anglican 
bishops  of  the  world,  he  presided  until  his  death,  October 
27, 1868.  **Archbishop  Łongley  belonged  ecclesiasti- 
cally  to  the  old  school  of 'moderate'  Establishment  di- 
vines,  but  in  the  last  three  years  of  his  administration 
his  amiable  temper,  oo-operating  with  his  instinctive 
hyper-conservatasm,  led  him  to  temporize  with  the  reck> 
less  and  audacious  policy  of  bishop  Wilbeiforce  and  the 
High-Anglicans,  and  he  became  a  most  inadeqttate  stand- 
ard-bearer  for  the  English  Church  in  her  supremę  hour. 
Incapable  of  bold  and  persistent  acUon,  the  latter  poi^ 
tion  of  his  primacy  was  marked  by  a  series  of  disastrons 
vacillations  and  blunders.  He  first  gave  his  coynte- 
nance  to  the  bishop  of  C3apetown  in  his  rerolutionaiy 
action  in  South  Africa,  and  then  witbdrew  that  counte- 
nance.  In  an  intereid  of  reason  he  enoouraged  lord 
Shaffcesbinry  to  introduce  his  anti-ritualistic  resolutions, 
and  then  he  shireringly  witbdrew  his  approyal  when 
they  came  up  for  action."  The  most  important  event 
during  his  administration  was  the  so-called  ^  Pan-An- 
glican"  Sjmod,  a  meeting  of  all  the  bishops  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  chnrches  in  communion 
with  her,  convened  in  1867,  a  measure  instigated,  it  is 
said,  by  bishop  Wilberforce  (q.  v.),  to  stop  the  tide  of 
ritualism,  and  to  bring  about,  if  poesible,  a  union  with 
the  Greek  Church  (see  Appleton's  A  imual  Cyclop,  1867, 
p.  42  sq.).  In  this  synod  the  archbishop  of  Canterbuiy 
proved  entirely  untrustworthy.  Himself  inclining  to- 
wards ritualism,  he  moderately  rebuked  the  Kitualisti 
in  public,  while  priyately  he  favored  th^r  promotion, 
and  was  instrumental  in  their  appointment  to  colonial 
bishoprics.  He  was  decidedly  a  High-Churchman,  and, 
though  in  person  amiable,  devout,  dignified,  and  court^ 
eous,  he  showed,  in  his  disastrons  primący,  how  unfitted 
are  merę  moderation,  and  a  desire  simply  for  oompro- 
mise  and  peace,  to  guide  the  Church  in  times  when  her 
foundations  are  assailed.  We  will  only  add  that  arch- 
bishop Longley  died  as  he  had  lived,  a  man  of  profonndly 
pious  feeling  that  fell  a  litUe  too  much  into  formuła. 
He  rcferred  to  words  of  Iiooker'8  some  three  or  four 
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days  before  his  death  aa  cóntaining  the  faith  in  irhich 
he  "  wished  to  die"— -worda  expre98ive  of  his  senae  of 
guilt  and  his  faith  in  Chriafs  blood  to  cleanse  him  from 
that  guilL  See  London  Spectator,  1968,  Oct.  31,  p.  1272 ; 
N.  Y.  Triłntne,  Oct,  29, 1868.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Łongobardi  (otherwiae  called  Lombards),  a  Teu- 
tonie  people  of  the  Saevic  race,  who  maintained  a  do- 
minion  io  Italy  from  A.D.  568  to  774. 

The  name  Lombards  ia  derived  from  the  Latin  Longo^ 
bardi  ot  Lat^obardif  a  form  in  uae  sińce  the  12th  centu- 
ry,  and  generally  suppoaed  to  have  been  giiren  in  refer- 
enoe  to  the  loug  beards  of  this  people;  although  some 
derive  it  rather  from  a  word  parta  or  6aW«,  which  sig- 
nifies  a  battle-axe. 

The  first  historical  notioes  present  them  as  a  people 
smali  in  nurober,  having  their  original  seat  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Lower  Elbę,  in  a  territory  eztending  some 
sixty  miles  southward  from  Hamburg.  They  advanoed 
into  Moravia  and  Hungary,  the  abode  of  the  Kugi,  be- 
fore 500,  and  oonqaered  the  Heruli,  and  were  invited 
by  Justinian  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Danube  in 
the  year  526.  They  aflerwards  crossed  into  Panno- 
nia,  where,  though  at  first  in  alliance  with  the  Gepids, 
they  sub8equently  (A.D.  566  or  567)  subdued  the  peo- 
ple, yielding  in  tam  to  the  Ayars,  and  in  569  crossed 
the  Alps  into  Italy  under  Alboin,  having  been  inrited 
thither  by  Narses,  as  it  is  said,  out  of  revenge  against 
the  proyince  and  the  emperor.  This  was  foorteen  years 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  Gothic  kingdom,  and  the  ex- 
hausted  state  of  the  country  left  Northern  Italy  an  easy 
prey.  The  Goths  were  Arians,  and  religious  differences 
with  both  the  Koman  and  Greek  churches  went  far  to 
prevent  the  acceptance  of  their  rule,  and  the  establish- 
ment at  that  time  of  a  united  govemment  in  Italy,  for 
the  want  of  which  the  country  has  so  many  centuries 
suffered.  The  Lombards  succeeded  no  better  in  secur- 
ing  entire  dominion.  They,  however,  extended  their 
power,  establishing  the  duchies  of  Frtoul,  Spoleto,  and 
Benevcnto,  imtil  only  the  districts  of  Romę  and  Naples, 
the  Southern  extremity  of  the  pcninsula,  Yenice,  and 
the  east  coast  from  the  Po  to  Ancona,  with  Rarenna  as 
the  city  of  the  exarchs,  rematncd  under  the  power  of 
the  Greek  emperor.  The  conduct  of  the  Lombards  as 
conqueror8  has  been  sercrely  characterized  on  the  au- 
thority  of  early  writcrs  of  the  Romish  Church.  Gregory 
the  Great,  in  his  epistles  and  dialogues,  draws  a  fright- 
ful  picture.of  their  oppressions,  as  does  Paulus  Diaco- 
nus  of  the  unquestionably  lawlcss  sway  of  the  thirty- 
five  dukes,  who  were  the  only  mlers  in  the  interregnum 
after  (he  death  of  Cleph,  till,  by  the  threatening  ap- 
proach  of  the  Franks,  they  were  compelled  to  elect  a 
king  in  the  person  of  Autharis.  Kow  for  the  first  time 
(584-590)  an  orderly  constitution  was  established.  Pau- 
lus Diaconus  speaks  with  great  praise  of  the  new  state 
of  things.  '*  Wonderful  was  the  state  of  the  Lombard 
kingdom :  riolence  and  treachery  were  alike  unknown ; 
no  one  was  oppressed,  no  one  plundered  anothcr ;  thefts 
and  robberies  were  unheard  of ;  the  traveller  went  wher- 
ever  he  would  in  perfect  security"  (Paul.  Diac.  iii,  16). 

A  generał  idea  of  their  political  constitution  may  be 
found  in  the  edict  of  king  Rothari  (686-652),  a  kind  of 
Bill  of  Rights,  which  was  promulgated  Nov.  22,  648, 
and  is  memorable  as  having  become  the  foundation  of 
constitutional  law  in  the  Germanie  kingdoms  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  It  was  rerised  and  extended  by  subse- 
quent  Lombard  kings,  but  subsisted  in  force  for  sereral 
oenturies  after  the  Lombard  kingdom  had  passed  away. 
The  edict  reoogniaes,  aa  among  all  German  nations, 
three  classea — the  /reef  the  tenu-Jreff  and  tlare  or  ra«- 
^aL  Among  the  free  were  the  nobiles.  The  anny  se- 
cured  the  national  unity,  civil  officen  being  regarded 
aa  rendering  military  serrice.  The  king  was  clective, 
and  among  the  dukes  he  represented  the  nation.  He  was 
oommander  of  the  army,  head  of  all  police  power,  chief 
jndge,  and  generał  ward.  There  were  courtiers  of  va- 
riona  nnka.  The  dukes  were  also  called  judges,orytt- 
dkea  cifUaiis*   Uuder  each  judex_  were  many  local,  judi- 


cial,  police,  and  military  authorities.  The  cities  chosen 
by  the  dukes  seyerally  aa  their  residences  were  centres 
of  the  Lombard  govemment.  There  would  seem  to  be 
but  little  room  for  the  old  Roman  municipal  oonstitu'- 
tiona.  Conceming  the  relation  of  the  Lombard  rule  to 
the  oontinuance  of  the  Koman  law  and  the  rights  of  the 
conquered  people  there  are  differences  of  opinion.  Un- 
der the  Goths  the  former  laws  and  customs  remained 
largely  unaffected ;  but  it  has  been  maintained  (as  by 
Leo)  that  under  the  Lombards  the  personal  liberty, 
right  of  property,  and  municipal  constitutions  of  the 
conquered  people  were  abolished.  The  subject  was 
much  discussed  by  the  Italians  in  the  last  century ;  and 
in  this  century  the  historians  Sarigny,  Leo,  Bandi  di 
Yesme,  Fossati,  Troya,  Bethmann-Hollweg,  etc.,  present 
conflicting  or  somewhat  yaried  yiews.  The  Lombard 
laws  themselyes  give  but  little  precise  information  on  this 
point.  The  Romans  at  least  lost  all  united  nationality. 
Roman  law  seems  to  have  been  fint  distinctirely  brought 
into  use  under  Luitprand.  The  feeling  of  enmity  which, 
for  a  long  time  at  least,  existed  between  the  people  and 
their  conqueror8,  was  increased  by  religious  differences^ 
and  on  this  acoount  the  new  power  was  specially  obnox- 
ious  to  the  authorities  of  the  Roman  Church.  A  state 
of  war  generally  prerailed  between  the  two  powers. 
The  Chureh  writers  are  constant  and  bitter  in  their 
complaints  of  Lombard  impiety  and  oppressions — at  least 
during  the  eariier  period  of  their  dominion — in  the  wast- 
ing  of  churches  and  monaateries,  and  the  treatment  of 
ecclesiastica.  The  Lombard  clergy  themselyes,  how- 
erer,  do  not  seem  to  be  charged  as  active  partidpanta 
in  these  deeds.  Gregory  the  Great  discems  in  the 
times  signs  of  the  approaching  judgment.  *'  What  is 
happening  in  other  parts  of  the  world,"  he  says,  *'  we 
know  not;  but  in  this  the  end  of  all  things  not  merely 
announces  itself  as  approaching,  but  shows  itself  as  act- 
ually  begun"  (DiaL  iii).  Such  representations  of  the 
spirit  and  conrse  of  the  oonqnerors  must  be  taken  with 
considerable  qualification.  Still  morę  untrustworthy  are 
the  accounts  given,  especially  by  Gregory,  of  numeroua 
miraculous  interferences  in  behalf  of  the  true  faith. 

The  Lombards  were  Arians.  Unlike  the  Franks, 
who  became  by  religious  sympathy  the  natural  defend- 
ers  of  the  pope,  they,  with  the  Goths,  YandalB,  Bur-- 
gundians,  and  Suerians,  had  been  conrertecl  to  Chris- 
tianity,  about  the  end  of  the  5th  century,  by  Arian  mis- 
sionaries.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  German  tribes 
generally  on  the  lower  Danube.  But  there  were  among 
them  many,  some  of  whom  entered  Italy,  who  were  still 
heathens,  and  worshipped  their  gods  Odin  and  Freia 
south  of  the  Alps.  There  were  probably  also  some 
Catholic  Pannonians  and  Noricans  who,  with  their  bish- 
ope,  had  joined  the  expedition.  The  first  influence  ex- 
erted  by  Romę  for  the  oonyersion  of  the  Lombards  was 
through  the  wife  of  Alboin,  a  niecę  of  CIotIs,  who  was 
a  good  Roman  Catholic,  and  had  been  enjoined  by  the 
bisbop  of  Treves  to  conyert  her  husband  from  his  Arian 
heiesy.  Theodolinda  of  Bararia  also  exerted  a  like  in- 
fluence upon  ber  husband  Autharis,  and  under  his  reign 
the  Catholic  faith  madę  considerable  progress.  On  the 
death  of  Autharis  (590),  Theodolinda  married  Agilulf, 
and  under  his  goyemment  also  she  continued  to  labor 
for  the  adyancement  of  the  Catholic  Chureh,  hoping 
thereby  to  lefine  the  manners  of  her  own  people.  The- 
odolinda persuaded  Agilulf  to  restore  a  portion  of  their 
property  and  dignides  to  the  Otholic  clergy,  and  to  havo 
his  own  son  baptized  according  to  the  Catholic  rites — 
an  example  which  was  followed  by  multitudea.  Her 
brother  Gundwald,  duke  of  Asti,  she  influenced  to  build 
the  magnificent  Basilica  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  at  Mon- 
za,  near  Milan,  in  which  in  sub8equent  times  was  kept 
the  Lombard  crown,  called  the  Iron  Crown;  indeed,  she 
improved  any  and  eyery  opportnnity  to  advance  the  in- 
terests  of  the  Catholics,  and  thus  hastened  the  success- 
ful  establishment  of  their  religion  among  the  Lombards. 
Gregory  the  Great  (590-604),  founder  of  the  papacy, 
maintained  freąuęnt  coirespondence  with  the  queen  ia 
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a  friendly  relation,  eimilar  to  that  exi8ting  between 
Gregoiy  VII  and  the  countess  Matilda.  On  the  occa- 
non  of  the  baptism  of  ber  children  she  received  a  pres- 
ent  from  Gregor\\  Earlier  he  had  sent  ber  four  Bookt 
of  Dialoguesj "  becauM  he  knew  that  she  was  tnie  to 
the  faith  in  Chrut,  and  strong  m  good  works"  (Paul. 
Diac.  iv,  5). 

If  the  Koman  Church  had  met  with  materia!  kMses 
by  the  Lombard  inva»ion,  it  now  gained  much  for  the 
power  of  the  papacy  in  the  morę  oomplete  dependence 
with  which  all  parta  of  Italy  began  to  look  to  Romę  for  a 
common  defenoe  of  their  faith.  Korne  became  a  certain 
centrę  of  national  life  through  the  diffused  power  of  its 
blshops,  and  what  the  Koman  Empire  had  loet  by  arma 
the  Koman  Church  was  to  regain  by  peaceful  meana 
After  Gregory'8  death  Agilulf  receired  the  monk  Co- 
lumban  with  great  favor,  and  allowed  him  to  settle 
where  he  would.  At  Milan  he  wrote  against  Arianism. 
He  founded  the  powerful  monastery  of  Bobbia,  which 
waa  8ub9equently  very  influential  in  the  conyersion  of 
the  Lombarda.  Gnindeberg,  daughter  of  Theodolinda, 
married  auccesairely  the  kings  Ariowald  and  Kotharis. 
Under  the  latter  there  was  a  Catholic  and  Arian  bishop 
in  each  city.  Aribert  (6Ó3-661),  the  8on  of  duke  Gun- 
duald,  was  the  first  Catholic  king.  Dollinger  saya  of 
him,  "  Kex  Horibertns,  pius  et  catholicns,  Arrianorum 
abolevit  hsresem  et  Christianam  fidem  fecit  creaoeie." 
The  Lombards  became  now  enthusiastic  churchmen; 
many  monasteriea  and  churches  were  founded  and  rich- 
ly  endowed.  There  was  always,  however,  a  certain  de- 
gree  of  independence  manifest  among  them.  At  the 
Lateran  Council  of  649,  summoned  by  Martin  I,  Milan 
and  Aquileia  were  not  represented.  A  certain  patri- 
archal  and  metropolitan  prerogative  was  allowed  the 
pope,  with  a  due  reservation  of  national  liberty.  In 
the  latter  half  of  the  7Łh  century  interoal  contests  for 
the  Lombard  crown  secured  a  greater  degree  of  attach- 
ment  to  the  Church,  while  the  disputes  of  Korne  with 
Constantinople  brought  the  Lombards  to  the  defence  of 
the  forroer.  In  the  8th  century  the  powerful  king  Luit- 
prand  (713-35),  who  raised  the  Lombard  kingdom  to  its 
highest  prosperity,  sought  ansiously  to  complete  the 
conquest  of  all  Italy,  and  bcfore  800  it  may  be  said  that 
the  national  unity  of  Italy  was  complete.  Each  snbject 
was  called  a  Lombard.  See  Luitprand.  The  Church 
was  subject  to  the  state.  Though  its  clergy  and  bish- 
ops  obtained  increasing  power,  it  was  not  of  a  political 
character  as  in  France.  The  bishops  were  subject  to  the 
king,  and  the  inferior  clergy  to  the  subordinate  jndgea. 
The  bishops  were  chosen  by  the  people.  The  doisters 
were  subject  to  magisteridi  power.  But  the  prospect 
looming  up  before  the  popes  of  soon  becoming  themseWes 
subject  to  the  rulc  of  the  barbarie  Lombards,  they  now 
entcred  upon  that  Machiavelian  policy  which  they  long 
incessantly  pursued,  of  laboring  to  preyent  a  union  of  all 
Italy  under  one  goremment,  in  order  to  secure  for  them- 
selyes  the  greater  power  in  the  midst  of  contending  par- 
tiea.  This,  with  t he  disputes  which  aroae  conceming  the 
auccession  to  the  Lombard  throne,  led  to  the  downfall 
of  the  Lombard  kingdom  within  no  long  time  after  it 
had  reached  its  utmost  greatness.  Gregory  III,  in  his 
distrcss,  fixed  his  gazę  on  the  youthful  greatness  of  a 
transalpine  nation,  the  Franka,  to  afford  him  the  nec- 
essary  assistance  in  the  struggle  now  ensuing.  The 
movement  against  the  Ix)mbarda  was  initiated  at  the 
election  of  Zachary,  by  discarding  the  customary  form 
of  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  exarchate's  authority, 
at  this  time  yested  in  the  Lombard  king;  and  Ste- 
phen II  madę  way  for  Pcpin,  afler  having  anointed  him 
to  the  palriciałef  L  e.  the  goremorship  of  Komę,  to  make 
war  upon  Aistulf,  the  successor  of  Luitprand.  Natu- 
rally  enough,  Pepin*s  militar>'  suocesses  were  all  tumed 
to  the  advantage  of  the  pope  in  securing  to  him  the  ex- 
archate  and  Pentapolis.  New  causes  of  hostility  be- 
tween the  Frank  and  Lombard  monarcha  arose  when 
Charlemagne  aent  back  to  ber  father  his  wife,  the  daugh- 
Ur  of  the  Ix>mbard  king  Desiderius  (754-774).    In  the 


autnmn  of  778  Charlemagne  lnvaded  Italy,  and  in  May  of 
the  following  year  Pavia  was  conquered,  and  the  Lom- 
bard kingdom  was  overthiown.  In  808  a  treaty  between 
Charlemagne,  the  western,  and  Nicephorua,  the  eaatem 
eroperor,  confirmed  the  right  of  the  former  to  the  Lom- 
bai^  territory,  with  Korne,  the  £xaitchate,  Kayenna,  Is- 
tna, and  part  of  Dalmatia;  while  the  Eaatem  empire 
retained  the  islands  of  Yenice  and  the  maritime  towna 
of  Dalmatia,  with  Naples,  Sicily,  and  part  of  Cakbria. 
8ee  TUrk,  Die  Ltmgobardm  uńd  ihr  KottarecAl  (Roat. 
1885);  IHegler,  Da$  Kónigreich  der  Longobardm  m  ItaŁ-- 
im  (Leipz.  1851) ;  Abel,  Der  Utdergang  cL  Ijongobarde^' 
reicht  in  liaUen  (G('>tL  1858) ;  Leo,  Gesch.  d.  itaL  Staattn 
( 1 8*29) ,  yol.  i ;  Hautley ille,  Hist,  des  Communes  Lombardea 
depuii  leur  oriffitte  jutgu^a  la  fit  du  xiii  Sikde  (Paris, 
1857),  yoL  i ;  Keichel,  Roman  See  in  the  Middle  Agee,  p. 
50  8q. ;  Milman,  łlist,  o/Latin  Christianiiy,  i,  472;  ii,  89 
są.    See  Lombardt.     (E.  B,  O.) 

Longobardi,  Niccoi^,  a  Jesuit  miasionary,  was 
bom  in  Switzerland  in  1565.  He  went  to  China  as  mis- 
sionary  in  1596.  and  died  in  1655  at  Pekin.  He  wrote 
De  Confucio  ejttsgue  Doctrina  Tracłatut,  See  Leibo- 
ritz's  notes  to  a  recent  edition.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog, 
Generale,  s.  y. 

Longueme,  Louis  du  Four,  a56«  de,  an  eminent, 
leamed  French  ecclesiastic,  bom  at  Charleyille  Jan.  6, 
1652,  was  the  son  of  a  Norman  nobleman.  When  but 
four  years  old  he  was  generally  known  as  a  leamed 
prodigy.  At  fourteen  he  undeistood  seyeral  Orieutal 
languages,  and  undertook  to  get  a  complete  knowlcdge 
of  the  holy  Scriptures  by  making  diligent  study  of  the 
fathers  and  of  the  Jcwish  and  Christian  commentatore. 
The  Sorbonne,  which  he  somctimes  yisited,  only  gave 
him  a  distaste  for  scholastic  theology ;  he  preferred  to 
reconstruct  positiye  theology  from  the  original,  after  the 
manner  ofP.Petau,  where  he  found  morę  exactneaB  and 
stability.  In  1674  he  was  proyided  with  the  abbotship 
of  SŁ.  Jeau-du-jard,  near  Melun,  and  in  1684  with  thi^ 
of  SepU-Fontaines,  in  the  diocese  of  Rheims.  After  re^ 
ceiying  orders  he  entered  the  Seminary  of  St.  Magloirr, 
and  shut  himself  up  there  in  complete  solitude  for  fif- 
tecn  yeais.  When  he  rc-cntered  the  world  he  opened 
his  house  to  leamed  men,  and  kept  up  with  them  a 
regular  correspondence,  and  manifested  a  great  eager- 
ness  to  instmct  those  who  consulted  him.  Longueme 
consecratcd  his  whole  life  to  labor ;  he  knew  no  other 
rest  exccpt  that  of  change  of  occupation.  No  part 
of  the  domain  of  leaming  was  strange  to  him,  but  he 
much  preferred  history.  Ilis  constitution  and  memory 
were  good.  In  conyersation  he  was  llyely,  satirical, 
criticflJ,  humorous,  and  cynical.  He  took  no  part  in 
religious  controyersy.  He  died  in  1732.  Among  his 
works  of  interest  to  us  are  Traiie  d'un  auteur  de  la  com- 
munion  Romaine  touchant  la  tranmbatanłicUionf  ou  iljait 
voir  gue  selon  les  principe$  de  son  EgUse  ce  dogme  ne  peut 
etrt  un  article  de/oi  (London,  1686) ; — Dissertaiions  iou- 
chant  les  Aniiguites  des  Chaldeens  et  des  Egyptiens  (in 
the  Lettres  choities  of  Richard  Simon) : — DissertatUm 
sur  le  passage  de  Flarius  Josephe  en  fateur  de  Jesus- 
Christ  (in  the  BiU,  ancienae  et  modernę  of  Le  CJlerc,  yii, 
237-288): — Remarąues  sur  la  rie  du  cardmal  Wolsey 
contraires  a  ceux  qui  ont  ecrił  contrę  sa  reputałion  (in 
the  Aletnoire  de  Litterat.  of  P.  Desmolets).  See  Hoefer, 
A  our.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  y. ;  Thomas,  Did,  o/Biogr,  and 
Mythol,  a  y. ;  General  Biographical  DiotUmary,  a  y. 

lK>ngneval,  Jagques,  a  leamed  French  Jeaoit,  waa 
bom  in  the  suburbs  of  Peronne  March  18, 1680.  At  the 
n{g^  of  nineteen  he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  af- 
terwards  taught  rhetoric  and  theology  in  different  col- 
leges  of  his  order.  On  account  of  a  yiolent  work  pub- 
lished  upon  the  religious  ąuarrels  of  the  period,  he  was 
first  exiled,  but  later  receiyed  pcrmission  to  reade  at  the 
house  of  professed  Jesuits  in  Paria  He  died  January 
11,  1735.  Among  his  published  worka  are  Traiii  du 
Sdtiame  (Brussels,  1718)  [a  Re/utation  of  this  work  was 
published  in  the  same  year  by  Meganck] : — JHstertutioM 
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tur  kt,  MiraeJe$  (Paris,  1790, 4to)  i-^Bitioire  de  TŹgliae 
Gailicane  (Pańs,  1780-1749,  18  vols.8vo);  Longueyal 
WTOte  only  the  fint  eighŁ  yolumes,  leachiog  tbe  year 
1138 ;  the  othen  have  been  ¥nriŁten  by  Fontenay,  Bru- 
XDoy,  and  Bertbier.  The  work  bas  been  reprinted  at 
Nlmes  (1782)  and  at  Paris  (1825).  Longueval  ia  also 
the  autbor  of  tbe  greater  part  of  the  Re^aćitms  Morcdes, 
an  appendix  to  the  Noureau  Teatament  of  P.  Lallemant. 
See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Generale,  a.  v. ;  Thomas,  Diet.  of 
Biogr.  and  AfylAoł.  a.  v. ;  Fontenay,  Źloge  de  Lonffuevalf 
in  riłiftoire  GaUicane,  voL  ix. 

ŁODsdale,  John,  D.D.,  a  dtstingaished  English 
prelate,  was  born  at  Newmillerdam,  near  Waketield,  Jan- 
uary 17, 1788,  and  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Lons- 
dale,  yicar  of  Durtield  and  incambent  of  Chapelthorpe. 
Young  Lonsdale  entered  Eton  College  at  the  age  of  11, 
and  completed  his  stadies  fiually  at  King*8  College, 
Cambridge,  wheie  be  got  nearly  all  the  prizes,  and  took 
the  B.A.  in  1811.  He  then  studied  law  for  a  time,  but 
changing  for  theology,  he  was  ordained  priest  in  1815. 
Sbortly  after  he  was  madę  esamining  chaplain  to  arch- 
bishop  Sutton  and  assistant  preacher  at  the  tempie. 
In  1821  be  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Christian  ad- 
yocate  to  Cambridge  Uniyersity,  and  in  the  foUow- 
ing  year  domestic  chaplain  to  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury.  From  1831  to  1843  he  was  prebendary  of  St. 
Paul*s;  from  1839  to  1843,  principal  of  King's  College, 
London,  and  rector  of  Southfleet,  Kent.  He  was  also 
archdeac»n  of  Middlesex  during  1842  and  1843,  and 
was  for  some  time  chaplain  at  Lincolu's  Inn.  In  1844, 
finaliy,  he  was  appointed,  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  bishop  of 
lichtield.  He  died  at  Erdesball  CasŁle,  Staffordshire, 
Oct.  19, 1867.  Bishop  Lonsdale  was  greatly  celebrated 
in  the  English  pulpit;  while  yet  in  the  infancy  of  bis 
ministiy,  two  couises  of  his  uniyersity  sermons,  as  well 
as  seyetal  occasional  discourses,  were  asked  for  and  re- 
ceived  by  the  public  (London,  1820, 1821).  In  1849  be 
published,  with  archbishop  Hale,  a  rolume  oi  Atmota" 
tiont  on  the  GoepeU  (see  Hale).  He  is  spoken  of  as  *^  a 
man  of  remarkable  bumility,  areise  to  controyersy,  and 
neyer  wUling  to  enter  into  a  public  discussion  of  great 
questions  in  theol<^^,  from  the  belief  that  others  were 
better  qualified  tban  he  to  handle  them ;  but,  withal,  he 
was  unflinching  in  his  adherence  to  what  he  belieyed  to 
be  right."  He  was  greatly  beloyed,  not  only  by  his  own 
Church,  but  by  the  Dissentera  also.  See  Appleton'8 
A  mu  Cyclop,  1867J  p.  ^bl;  Am,  Ch.  Rev,  1868,  p.  675. 

Łooking-glaBS.    See  Mirbob. 

Łoop  (only  in  the  plural  nii(bb,  luladth%  ynndings ; 

Sept.  ayKv\aij  Vulg.  ansula),  an  attachment  or  knotted 
**  <ye,"  probably  of  cord,  corresponding  to  the  knobs  or 
"  taches*^  (D'^p'np)  in  the  edges  of  the  curtains  of  the 
tabemacle  for  joiniug  them  into  a  continuous  circuit, 
fifty  to  a  curtain,  and  formed  of  blue  materiał  (£xod. 
xxyi,  4, 5, 10, 11 ;  xxxvi,  11, 12, 17).    See  Tabermacle. 

laOOB  (CaU{dw8)f  CoRNBLics,  a  German  Roman 
Catholic  theologian,  was  bom  at  Gronda,  Holland,  in 
1546,  and  was  educated  at  Louyain.  He  entered  the 
priesthood,  and  was  madę  doctor  of  theology  at  Mentz, 
wbere,  in  a  sojoum  of  seyeral  years,  he  composed  most 
of  his  works.  He  afterwards  became  archbishop  of 
Treyes;  but,  on  account  of  his  opinions  upon  magie,  pub- 
lished in  a  book  styled  De  rera  ełfaUa  magia  (1592), 
he  was  forced  to  remoye  from  his  diocese,  though  be 
retracted  bis  heretical  yiewa.  He  went  to  Brussels,  and 
there  exercised  the  humble  functions  of  vicar  of  the  par- 
ish.  He  was  soon  accused  of  falling  back  into  bis  old 
opinions,  and  was  arrested  and  imprisoned.  He  was 
about  to  be  accused  a  third  time,  when  he  died  at  Brus- 
sels, Feb.  3, 1595.  Loos  was  yeiy  zealous  against  Prot- 
estantsw  Among  his  works  the  following  are  of  theo- 
logical  and  generał  interest:  Defentio  adcereut  Chr, 
fyanckenium  cateroeąue  sedarios parne  adorationem  im- 
pie  asaerentes  (Mayence,  1581) : — Tkuribulum  aureum 
itmctarumprecaiianum  (ibidem,  1581)  i—JUustrium  Ger^ 


mania  Seriptorum  Caiahgue  (ibidem,  1581) : — Eedeeia 
YenatUM  (Cologne,  1585) : — Armotaiumes  in  Ferum  «u- 
per  Joatmem,  of  ten  reprinted.  See  Sweert,  A  thenoe  Bel- 
gicm ;  Foppens,  BibłictA,  Belgica ;  Martin  Delrio,  Di*- 
guieit.  magka,  liv.  y ;  Bayle,  Diet,  Hist,  et  CrU,  (Calltd- 
ius);  Niceron,  Memoiree;  Paquot,  Memoire$f  Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog.  GeniraUj  s.  y. 

Lope  de  Vega.    See  Yega. 

Lope  de  Vera  y  Alarcan,  a  Christian  conyert 
to  Judaism,  suffered  martyrdom  for  his  apostasy  by  the 
hands  of  the  inąuisitors'  tribunal  of  Spain.  The  de- 
scendant  of  a  noble  Spanish  family,  he  had,  while  a  stu- 
dent at  Salamanca,  interested  himself  in  the  study  of 
Jewish  literaturę  and  Judaism,  and  fiually  madę  a  pub- 
lic confession  of  his  belief  in  Judaism  as  the  only  re- 
yealed  religion.  He  was  imprisoned  at  Yalladolid,  and, 
persisting  in  his  decision,  was  condemned  to  death  at 
the  stake,  July  25, 1644.  He  was  at  the  time  of  his 
death  only  about  twenty-fiye  years  old,  and  had  suffered 
imprisonment  for  nearly  five  yearsL  See  Gratz,  Geech. 
der  Judetij  x,  101. 

Loqai,  Martin.    See  Taborites. 

ZiOranoe,  James  Houston,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, waa  bom  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Tenn.,  June  1, 1820. 
He  was  educated  in  Princeton  College,  N.  J.,  and  in  di- 
yinity  in  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  (class  of 
1846),  and  was  lioensed  by  Xew  Brunswick  Plresbytery, 
commenced  actiye  work  at  Whitesyille,  Ala.,  and  sub- 
8equently  was  ordained  by  Palmyra  Presbytery  as  pas- 
tor at  Hannibal,  Mo.  He  remoyed  to  Courtland,  Ala., 
in  1851,  and  there  continued  his  pastorał  labors  until  bis 
death,  June  1, 1862.  Mr.  Lorance  was  an  able  and  em- 
inent  preacher,  pleasing  and  affable  in  manners,  and  firm 
but  not  obstinate  in  his  conscientious  attachment  to  the 
doctrines  and  polity  of  the  Church  of  his  fathers.  See 
Wilson,  Pretb,  Hitt.  Aim,  1867,  p.  444.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Lord  b  the  rendering  in  the  A.  Y.  of  seyeral  Heb. 
and  Greek  words,  which  haye  a  yery  different  import 
from  each  other.  *'  Lord"  is  a  Saxon  word  signifying 
ruler  or  goremor,  In  its  origiual  form  it  is  hlafordy 
which,  by  dropping  the  aspiration,  became  ląford,  and 
afterwards,  by  contraction,  lord, 

1.  njłT^,  Yekovak\  Jehovak,  the  proper  name  of  the 
God  of  the  Hebrews,  which  should  always  ha%'e  been 
retained  in  that  form,  but  bas  almost  inyariably  been 
translated  in  the  English  Bibie  by  Lobd  (and  printed 
tbus  in  smali  capitals),  after  the  example  of  the  Sept. 
(Kupcoc)  and  YiUg.  (Dominus),     See  Jehoyah. 

2.  "plM,  adón^y  one  of  the  early  words  (hence  in  the 
eariy  Phoenico-Greek  Adonis)  denoting  the  most  abso- 
lute  Gontrol,  and  therefore  most  fitly  represented  by  the 
English  word  lord,  as  in  the  A.  Y.  (Sept  iruptoc,  Yulg. 
dominus),  It  is  not  properly  a  diyine  title,  although 
occaaionally  applied  to  God  (Psa.  cxiy,  7 ;  properly  with 
the  art.  in  this  sense,  Exod.  xxiii,  13),  as  the  supremę 
proprietor  (Joeh.  iii,  13) ;  but  appropriately  denotea  a 
master,  as  of  slayes  (Gen.  xxiy,  4,  27 ;  xxxix,  2,  7),  or 
a  king,  as  ruler  of  subjects  (Gen.  xly,  8 ;  Isa.  xxyi,  13), 
a  husband,  as  lord  of  the  wife  (Gen.  xyiii,  12).  It  is 
frequently  a  term  of  respect,  bke  our  Sir,  but  with  a 
pronoun  attached  ("  my  lord"),  and  often  occurs  in  the 
pluraU    See  Master. 

A  modified  form  of  this  word  ts  A  donag*  (*^3ilK ;  Sept, 
Kvpioc,  lord,  master), "  the  old  plural  form  of  the  noun 
"pIK,  adon,  similar  to  that  witłi  the  8uffix  of  the  first 
person,  used  as  the  pluralis  excellenti€e,  by  way  of  dig- 
nity,  for  the  name  of  JEHoyAii.  The  similar  form  with 
the  svffix,  is  also  used  of  men,  as  of  Jo8eph'8  master  (Gen. 
xxxix,  2,  3  sq.),  of  Joseph  himself  (Gen.  xlii,  30, 33 ;  so 
also  Isa.  xtx,  4).  The  Jews,  out  of  supersŁitious  reyer-* 
ence  for  the  name  Jehoyah,  always,  in  reading,  pnn 
nounce  A  donai  where  Jehorah  is  written,  and  hence  the 
letters  nin*^  are  usually  written  with  the  points  be- 
ionging  to  A  donai,  Jehoyah.    The  yiew  that  the  word 
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esbibiu  a  plnral  tenniiution  without  the  affix  u  that 
of  Gesenius  (^Thesaur,  a.  ▼.  "p^),  and  seems  jtist,  though 
rather  disapproyed  by  profeasor  Lee  (l£x,  in  ^I^K).  The 
latter  adds  that  'oar  English  Bibles  generally  tranalate 
mn"^  by  LORD,  in  capitals;  wben  preceded  by  "jn^n, 
they  Łranslate  it  God;  when  niX32C,  tzabaoth,  foliowa, 

by  Lord,  as  in  Isa.  iii,  1,  *  The  Lord,  the  Lord  of  Hosts.' 
The  copies  now  in  ute  are  not,  however,  consistent  in 
thia  reapect"  (Kitto).  **  In  aome  inatancea  it  ia  difficult, 
on  accoimt  of  the  paoae  accent,  to  aay  whether  Adonai 
ia  the  title  of  the  Dcity,  or  merely  one  of  rcapect  ad- 
dreaaed  to  men.  Theae  have  been  noticed  by  the  Maao- 
litea,  who  distingiuah  the  former  in  their  notea  aa  *boly,' 
and  the  latter  aa  *  profane.'  (See  Greń.  xviii,  3 ;  xix,  2, 
18 ;  and  compare  the  Maaoretic  notea  on  Gen.  xx,  13 ; 
laa.  xix,  4)"  (Smith.)    See  Adonai. 

3.  Kvpcoc,  the  generał  Greek  term  for  aupreme  ma»- 
ter)',  yrhether  royai  or  priyate ;  and  thua,  in  daaaical 
Greek,  diatingoiahed  from  Ocóc,  which  ia  excluaively 
applied  to  God.  The  "  Greek  Kvptoc,  indeed,  is  uaed 
in  much  the  aame  way  and  in  the  aame  aense  aa  Lord, 
It  ia  from  K\fpoc,  aathority,  and  aigniiiea  'maater*  or 
*.  poaaeasor.'  In  the  Septuagint,  thia,  like  Lord  in  our 
Teraion,  ia  invariably  uaed  for  *  Jehovah'  and  *  Adonai;' 
while  Ocóci  like  God  in  our  tranalation,  ia  generally  re> 
penred  to  repreaent  the  Hebrew  *■  Elohim.'  Yiifpioc  in 
the  original  of  the  Greek  Teatament,  and  Lord  in  our 
Yeraion  of  it,  are  uaed  in  much  the  aame  manncr  aa  in 
the  Septuagint;  and  ao,  alao,  ia  the  oorreaponding  title, 
DomimUf  in  the  Latin  reraiona.  Aa  the  Hebrew  name 
Jehoyah  ia  one  never  uaed  witb  reference  to  any  but 
the  Almighty,  it  ia  to  be  regretted  that  the  Septuagint, 
imitated  by  our  own  and  other  Yeraiona,  baa  repreaentcd 
it  by  a  word  which  ia  aUo  uaed  for  the  Hebrew  '  Ado- 
nai,' which  M  applied  not  oniy  to  God,  but,  like  our 
^  Lord,'  to  creaturea  alao,  aa  to  angela  (Gen.  xix,  2 ;  Dan. 
X,  16,  17),  to  men  in  authority  (Gen.  xlii,  80,  33),  and 
to  propńetors,  owners,  mastera  (Gen.  xlv,  8).  In  the 
New  Teatament,  Kupioc,  repreaenting  *  Adonai,'  and  both 
repreaented  by  lA)rd,  the  laat,  or  human  application  of 
the  term,  ia  frequent.  In  fact,  the  leading  idea  of  the 
Hebrew,  the  Greek,  and  the  English  worda  ia  that  of  an 
owner  or  proprietor,  whether  God  or  man ;  and  it  occura 
in  the  inferior  application  with  great  frequency  in  the 
New  Teatament  Thia  application  ia  either  literał  or 
complimentary :  Kteral  when  the  party  ia  really  an 
owner  or  maater,  aa  in  Matt.  x,  24 ;  xx,  8 ;  xxi,  40;  Acta 
xri,  16, 19 ;  GaL  ir,  1,  etc ;  or  when  he  ia  ao  as  having 
abeolute  authority  over  another  (Matt.  ix,  88 ;  Lukę  x, 
2),  oraa  being  a  supremę  lord  or  aovereign  (Acta  xxv, 
26) :  and  complimaUary  when  uaed  aa  a  title  of  addreaa, 
especially  to  auperiora,  like  the  Engliah  MaUerj  Sir; 
the  French  Sieur^  Monńeur;  the  German  Uerr^  etc,  aa 
in  Matt.  xiii,  27 ;  xxi,  20 ;  Mark  vit,  8 ;  Lukę  ix,  54" 
(Kitto).     See  Winer,  Dt  voce  Kvpioc  (Erlang.  1828). 

4.  ^S2f  ba^al,  master  in  the  aenae  of  dominaŁion,  ap- 
plied to  only  beathen  deitiea,  or  elae  to  human  relations, 
as  buaband,  etc,  and  especially  to  a  person  skilled  or 
chief  in  a  trade  or  profession  (like  the  rnlgar  boss). 
To  this  corresponds  the  Greek  detJirórtjCf  whence  our 
**  despot."     See  Baau 

The  remaining  and  lesa  important  worda  tn  the  orig- 
inal, thua  rendered  in  the  common  Bibie  (usually  with- 
out  a  capital  initial),  are :  ^'^3>,  gebir%  prop.  denottng 
physical  atrength  or  martial  proweaa;  *^b,  «or,  a  title 
of  nobility;  CŚ^bÓ,  «Aa/uA',  a  military  officer  (aee  Cap- 
tain);  and  "il^O,  mV«i,  a  Philistinc  term;  ako  the 
Chald.  K17^,  mari\  an  official  title  (hence  the  Syriac 
vuirf  or  biabop) ;  and  H"^,  ra6,  a  generał  name  ^pra/ecty 
with  ita  reduplicate  l^ltS*^,  rabreban',  and  its  Greek 
equivalent  pa^fiopi, "  Babbom," 

Łordly  occura  in  the  A.  T.  only  in  the  expre8sion 
O*^"?*^??  PfiD,  se'ph€l  addirim'y  bowl  of  [the]  nobUs,  I 


e.  a  laige  yenel  flt  to  be  naed  for  peraons  of  ąnaliiy 
(Judg.  V,  25).    See  Dish. 

Lord,  Benjamin,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  miniater, 
waa  bom  in  1693  at  Saybrook,  Conn.,  graduated  at  Yale 
College  tn  1714,  waa  chosen  tutor  in  1715,  waa  ordained 
pastor  No*v.  20, 1717,  in  Norwich,  and  there  preached 
until  hia  death,  March  31, 1784.  He  waa  madę  a  mem- 
ber  of  Yale  College  Corporation  in  1740,  and  remained 
auch  till  1772.  Dr.  Lord  publiahed  True  Christianiiy  ex^ 
ptaiaed  and  erposed,  ttkerein  are  some  ObsetToHons  re- 
spedwg  Contersion  (1727) : —  Ttpo  Sermans  on  the  Ae- 
cestUy  of  Regeneraiion  (1737) : — Belieters  in  Christ  only 
the  true  Chiidren  of  God,  cmd  bom  of  him  ahne,  a  aer- 
mon  (1742) : — God  giorified  in  the  Works  of  Proridence 
and  Grace:  a  remarkable  Instance  ofitinthe  rarimu 
and  signal  Dtlirerancea  that  eridently  appear  to  bt 
tcroughtfor  Mercy  Wheeler,  lately  restoredfrom  ezŁrtme 
Impatence  and  Confinement  (1743);  and  aeyeral  ooca- 
aional  acrmona. — Spngue,  Annahy  i,  297. 

Lord,  Daniel  Minor,  a  Preabyterian  miniater, 
waa  bom  Aprtl  9, 1800,  at  Lyme,  Conn.,  and  waa  educa- 
ted  at  Amherst  College  and  at  the  Theological  Seminarr 
at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  in  April,  1834,  was  licenaed  by 
the  Second  Preabytery  of  Long  laland,  and  aubseąuently 
ordained  at  Southampton.  In  1885  the  Preabyteiy  dia- 
miased  him  to  the  Suffolk  South  Aaaociation.  Soon 
after  he  became  paator  of  the  Boston  Marinera'  Churcb. 
In  August,  1848,  he  became  the  firat  paator  of  the  Shelter 
laland  Church,  where  he  remained  until  hia  death,  Aug. 
26, 1861.  Mr.  Lord  publUhed  The  History  ofPiteaim^s 
Jsland;  also  yarioua  artidea  on  The  morał  Claims  of 
Seamen  staied  and  enforced,  and  for  aeveral  yeara  waa 
editor  and  almoat  aole  writer  and  publiaber  of  a  review, 
in  which  he  ably,  logically,  and  clearly  diacuaaed  pro- 
found  theologicid  ąueatioua.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hitt, 
A  bnanact  1863,  p.  805.    (J.  L.  a) 

Lord,  Eleazer,  an  American  theological  writer, 
waa  bora  in  1798.  With  an  excellent  preparatory  edu* 
cation,  improved  by  doae  atudy  to  auch  a  degree  that 
in  1821  Dartmouth  College,  and  in  1827  Williama,  con- 
fened  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.,  he  deroted 
a  portion  of  hia  time  during  an  actire  bnaineaa  life  aa  a 
mercbant,  preaident  of  an  inaurance  company,  and  for 
aome  yeara  of  the  Erie  Railway  Company,  to  the  atody 
of  theological  acienoe.  In  1866  he  received  from  the 
University  of  New  York  the  degree  of  LL.D.  Blind- 
neaa^aaddened  hia  latter  yeara,  but  hia  treasnred  leam- 
ing  comforted  him.  He  died  at  Piermont,  N.  Y.,  June 
8, 1871. 

Lord,  Isaiah,  a  Methodiat  Epiacopal  minister,  was 
bom  in  Pharsalia,  Chenango  Ck>unty,  N.  York,  July  16, 
1834,  was  converted  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and,  join* 
ing  the  Mcthodist  Episcopal  Church,  at  once  began  to 
preach.  In  1854,  while  employed  as  a  teacher,  his  gen- 
tle  bearing  and  godly  admonitions  led  many  to  the 
cross  and  salvation.  In  1855  he  joined  the  Oneida  Con- 
ference,  and  labored  in  the  foUowing  places  with  accep- 
tability  and  success:  Summer  Hill,  Harford,  Bonxiino^ 
Smyma,  Union  Yalley,  Amber,  Freeville,  East  Homer, 
and  Georgetown,  where  he  died  Aug.  2 1 ,  1870.  "He  waa 
a  man  of  stem  integrity  and  sterling  wortb,  fully  com- 
mitted  to  all  the  great  morał  enterprisea  of  the  day.  . . . 
His  mission  was  lovingly  and  fearlesdy  executed.  His 
piety  was  deep  and  real,  and  his  death  was  but  the  be- 
ginning  of  everlasting  łifc" — Conf,  Mnuttes,  1871. 

Lord,  James  Cooper,  a  pbilnnthroprc  New  York 
mercbant  and  iron  manufacturcr  of  our  day,  dcscrres  a 
place  hcre  for  his  great  efforts  to  adrance  the  intercata 
of  his  fellow-men.  He  founded  in  1860  "The  First 
Ward  Industrial  School ;"  later,  a  frec  reading-room,  a 
library,  and  erected  two  churches  for  the  benefit  of  his 
workingmen  and  their  neighbors.    He  died  Feb.9, 1869. 

Lord,  Jeremiah  8.,  D.D.,  a  Rcformed  (Dutch) 
minister  of  notę,  was  bom  at  Brooklyn,  N.  York,  about 
1817,  and  was  educated  at  Union  College,  daaa  of  1836i 
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Be  totered  the  minUtiy  in  1843  aŁ  HonŁTiUe,  N.  J., 
where  he  labored  until  1847,  when  be  assumed  the 
charge  of  Uie  Keformed  Church  of  Griggatown,  N.  Jer- 
sey. In  the  year  fullowing,  however,  he  accepted  a 
cali  from  the  Keformed  Church  in  Harlem,  and  there 
he  labored  until  his  death,  April  2, 1869.  "  Few  minis- 
tera  of  our  denomination/'  Baya  the  ItUelłigencer  (April  8, 
1869),  "were  morę  highly  esteemed  by  tbeir  brethien, 
or  enjoyed  in  a  higher  measure  the  confidence  and  af- 
fection  of  their  people,  than  did  this  most  excellent 
brother.  The  Lord  bleased  him  in  his  work,  and  gave 
him  many  souls  as  seals  to  his  ministry.  •  .  .  His 
preaching  was  characterized  by  great  earoestneas  and 
aolemnity.  The  love  of  Christ  in  the  gift  of  himself 
was  the  central  theme  of  his  dlBconraes.  His  style  was 
elear,  compact,  and  persuasiYe.  His  was  indeed  a  most 
usefid  life,  and  his  example  of  faithfulness,  eamest  zeal, 
and  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  the  duties  of  his  high 
and  holy  calling  is  a  rich  legacy  to  all  his  8arviving 
brethren  in  the  ministr}'." 

ZłOrd,  John  King,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  Maich  22, 1819,  at  Amherst,  N.  H.  He  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  College  in  1863,  entered  the  ministry  in 
1841,  and  was  ordained  pastor  in  Hartford.,  Yt.,  Novem<- 
ber,  1841,  where  he  remained  three  years.  October  21, 
1848,  he  was  installed  pastor  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where 
he  died,  July  13, 1849.  A  volame  of  his  sermons  was 
published  in  1850.— Sprague,  ArmaU,  ii,  761. 

Lord,  Nathan,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  eminent  American 
divine  and  educator,  was  bom  at  South  Berwick,  Me., 
Nov.  28, 1793 ;  was  educated  at  Bowdoin  College  (class 
of  1809),  and  studied  theology  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  where  he  graduated  in  1815.  After  ąuitting 
the  college  he  acted  as  assistant  in  Phillips  £xeter  Acad- 
emy.  Now  a  theologian.  he  at  once  entered  the  active 
work  of  the  ministry  as  pastor  of  the  Congregationalists 
at  Amherst,  N.  H.,  the  only  church  he  ever  senred.  He 
remained  with  his  peoplc  until  1828,  when  he  was  called 
to  the  responsible  position  of  president  of  Dartmouth 
College,  where  he  remained  until  his  death  in  1870. 
Possessed  of  the  highest  attainments  of  scholarship, 
great  executive  ability,  a  winning  address,  equanimity 
of  temper,  remarkable  "  firmness  of  character  and  devo- 
tion  to  principle,  and  unwcaricd  application  to  labor.  Dr. 
Lord  madę  Dartmouth  College  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  our  higher  educational  institutions:  1824  students 
were  graduated  from  its  halls  during  his  presidency. 
As  a  theologian  he  was,  like  Edwards,  Hopkins,  and  Bel- 
lamy,  of  the  school  advocating  a  strictly  liberał  interpre- 
tation  of  prophecy,  but  he  has  left  us  fcw  remains  in 
print.  He  occasionally  contributed  to  our  theological 
quarterliefi,  and  published  several  sermons  and  essays. 
The  following  deserye  notice :  I^łter  to  the  Ker.  David 
Dana,  D,D^  on  Pro/i  Park*s  Theology  of  New  Kngland 
{New  Engl,  1852) ;  On  the  Millennium  (1854) ;  and  Letter» 
to  Ałinisters  ofthe  Gospel  ofaU  Denommaiions  on  Slarery 
(1854-5),  in  which  he  defended  the  institution  of  slavery 
as  sanctioned  by  the  Bibie,  thereby  greatly  provoking 
opposition  and  criticism  from  Northern  dirines.  See 
Drakę,  Did,  A  mer,  Biop,  s.  v. ;  New  A  mer,  Cyclop,  s.  v. ; 
also  the  A  rmual  for  1870. 

Lord,  Nathan  Ia.t  a  Baptist  missionary  and  phy- 
aician,  was  bom  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  in  December,  1821, 
was  educated  at  the  Western  Reserye  College  (class  of 
1847),  and,  afler  ooropleting  a  theological  course,  was 
employed  for  a  time  as  agent  and  financial  secretary  of 
the  college.  Having  decided  to  derote  himself  to  the 
missionary  work,  he  was  ordained  in  October,  1852,  and 
aailed  with  his  wife  fur  Ceylon.  After  six  years  of  faith- 
ful  labor,  the  failure  of  his  health  compelled  him  to  re- 
tom to  this  country,  where  he  remained  nearly  four  years, 
during  a  portion  of  which  time  he  performed  with  great 
acceptance  the  duties  of  a  district  secretary  ofthe  Board 
of  Missions  in  the  southem  districts  of  the  West.  He 
also  attended  several  courses  of  medical  lectures,  receiv- 
iog  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Clereland,  Ohio.    In  1863  he 


aailed  with  his  wife  and  children  for  the  Madura  AIu- 
sion  ofthe  American  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Foreigii 
Missions,  but  the  climate  of  India  proving  unfavorabl6 
to  his  health,  he  retumed  in  June,  1867.  He  died  Jan« 
24,1868. 

Lord's  Day.  The  expression  so  rendered  in  the 
Authorized  English  Yersion  (tv  rg  mfpiaKy  rifikpc)  oc- 
curs  only  once  in  the  New  Testament,  viz.,  in  Rev.  i,  10, 
and  is  there  unaccompanied  by  any  other  words  tending 
to  explain  its  meaning.  It  is,  however,  wcll  known 
that  the  same  phrase  was,  in  after  ages  of  the  Christian 
Church,  used  to  signify  the  first  day  of  the  week,  on 
which  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  commemorated. 
Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  same  name  was  giv- 
en  to  that  day  during  the  time  of  the  apostlea,  and  was 
in  the  present  instance  used  by  St.  John  in  this  sense, 
as  referring  to  an  institution  well  known,  and  therefore 
reąuiring  no  explanation.  This  intcrpretation,  hower- 
er,  has  of  late  been  somewhat  ąuestioned.  It  will  be 
proper  here,  therefore,  to  discuss  this  point,  as  well  aa 
the  early  notices  of  this  Christian  obserrance,  leaying 
the  generał  sobject  to  be  treated  under  Sabbath.  In 
doing  this,  we  aTail  ourselrea  of  the  artides  in  the  dic- 
tionariea  of  Kitto  and  Smith. 

I.  Interpretation  ofthe  Phrate  ^Lor^»  Dajp  in  the 
PasBoge  in  gueation, — The  generał  consent  both  of  Chris- 
tian antiąuity  and  of  modem  dirines  has  referred  it  to 
the  weekly  fe8tival  of  our  Loni*8  resurrection,  and  iden- 
tified  it  with  **  the  first  day  of  the  week,"  on  which  he 
rosę,  nith  the  patristical  **  eighth  day,"  or  "  day  which 
is  Iwth  the  first  and  the  eighth"— in  fact,  with  r)  rov 
'n\iov  'Bfitpa,  the  "SoUa  dies,"  or  "Sunday"  of  every 
age  of  the  Church.  On  the  other  hand,  Łhe  following 
different  explanation8  have  been  proposed. 

1.  Some  have  supposed  St  John  to  be  speaking,  in 
the  passage  above  referred  to,  of  the  Sabbath,  becauae 
that  institution  is  called  in  Isaiah  lviii,  13,  by  the  Al- 
mighty  himself, "  My  holy  day."  To  this  it  is  replied : 
If  St.  John  had  intended  to  ^pecify  the  Sabbath,  he 
would  aurely  have  used  that  word,  which  was  by  no 
roeana  obsolete,  or  even  obsolescent,  at  the  time  of  his 
oomposing  the  book  of  the  Revclation.  It  ia  added, 
that  if  an  apostle  had  set  the  example  of  confounding 
the  seyenth  and  the  first  days  of  the  week,  it  would 
have  been  strange  indeed  that  every  ecclesiastical  wri- 
tor  for  the  first  five  centuries  should  have  aroided  any 
approach  to  such  confusion.  They  do  avoid  it ;  for,  as 
XappaTov  is  never  used  by  them  for  the  first  day,  so 
JLypŁOKri  is  nerer  used  by  them  for  the  8eventh  day. 
See  Sabbath. 

2.  A  second  opinion  is,  that  St.  John  intended  by  the 
"  Lord^s  day"  that  on  which  the  Lord's  resurrection  was 
annuaUy  cekbrated,  or,  as  we  now  term  it,  Easter  day. 
On  this  it  need  only  l)e  otweryed,  that  though  it  was 
never  ąuestioned  that  the  tceeJcly  celebration  of  that 
event  abould  take  płace  on  the  tiiat  day  of  the  hebdom- 
adal  cycłe,  it  waa  for  a  long  time  doubted  on  what  day 
in  the  annuał  cycłe  it  should  be  celebrated.  Two 
scIkmIs,  at  łeast,  existed  on  this  point  until  considerably 
afler  the  death  of  St.  John.  It  therefore  seems  unlikely 
tliat,  in  a  book  intended  for  the  whołe  Church,  he  would 
liave  employed  a  method  of  dating  which  was  far  from 
generałly  agreed  upon.  It  is  to  I>e  added  that  no  pa- 
tristical autłiority  can  be  quoted,  either  for  the  interpre^ 
tation  contended  for  in  this  opinion,  or  for  the  employ- 
ment  of  r)  KupiaicĄ  'Bpipa  to  denote  Easter  day.  See 
Easter. 

8.  Another  theory  is,  that  by  "  the  Lord's  day"  St. 
John  intended  "  the  day  of  judgment,"  to  which  a  laige 
portion  of  the  book  of  Kevełation  may  be  conceived  to 
refer.  Thus, "  I  was  in  the  spirit  on  the  Lord's  day" 
{kytvófirjv  iv  wiiffiari  lv  rj  Kt/piary  'Hpipą)  wotdd 
imply  ttiat  he  was  rapt,  in  spirituał  yision,  to  the  daie 
of  that  '*  great  and  terrible  day,"  j ust  as  St,  Paul  repre- 
sents  himself  as  caught  up  local/y  into  Paradise.  Now, 
not  to  diapute  the  interpretation  of  the  passage  from 
wliich  the  illustration  is  drawn  (2  Cor.  xii,  4),  the  abet- 
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tors  of  this  view  seem  to  have  put  out  of  sigbt  the  fol- 
io wing  consideratiolifl.  In  the  preceding  sentence  St. 
John  had  mentioned  the  place  in  which  he  was  writing 
— Patmos — aud  the  causes  which  had  brought  him  Łhith- 
er.  It  is  but  natural  that  he  should  further  particular- 
ize  the  circumstances  under  which  hia  mysterioiu  work 
was  composed,  by  stating  the  exact  day  on  which  the 
reyelations  were  communicated  to  him,  and  the  employ- 
ment,  spiritaal  rausing,  in  which  he  was  then  engaged. 
To  suppose  a  mixturc  of  the  metaphorical  and  the  liU> 
eral  would  be  strangely  out  of  kceping.  Though  it  be 
conceded  that  the  day  of  judgment  is  in  the  New  Test. 
spoken  of  as  'H  tov  Kvpiov  'KfŁipa,  the  employment  of 
the  adjectival  form  constitutes  a  remarkable  diffcrence, 
which  was  observed  and  maintained  ever  afterwards 
(comp.  1  Cor.  i,  8, 14 ;  v,  5 :  1  Theas.  v,  2 ;  2  Thess.  ii,  2 ; 
Lukę  xyii,  24;  2  Pet  iii,  10).  There  is  also  a  critical 
objection  to  this  interpretation,  for  yivt<r^at  iv  tffilpęL  is 
not =dim  affere  (comp.  Rev.  iv,  2).  This  third  theory, 
then,  which  is  sanctioned  by  the  name  of  Augusti,  must 
b3  abandoned. 

4.  As  a  less  definite  modilication  of  this  last  view  we 
may  mcntion,  finally,  that  others  have  regarded  the 
phrase  in  ąuestion  as  meaning  simply  "  the  day  of  the 
Lord,"  the  8ubstantive  being  mercly  exchanged  for  the 
adjective,  as  in  1  Cor.  xi,  20 :  mjpiaKÓy  ^£t7rvov, ''  the 
Lord's  Suppor,"  which  would  make  it  mcrely  synony- 
mous  with  the  generally  expected  temporal  appearance 
of  Christ  on  earth :  r)  yfiipa  Kvpiov,  *^  the  day  of  the 
Lord**  (1  Thess.  v,  2).  Such  a  use  of  the  adjective  be- 
came  extremely  common  in  the  following  ages,  as  we 
have  repcatedly  in  the  fathejs  the  corresponding  ex- 
pressions  Dominicas  crucis, "  the  Lord's  cross ;"  Domin- 
icee  nativitatis, "  the  Lord's  nativity"  (Tertullian,  De.  IdoL 
p.  5) ;  \oyiuiv  KvptaKiov  (Eusebius,  Hiator.  Eodes,  iii,  9). 
According  to  their  view,  the  passage  would  mean,  **In 
the  spińt  I  was  prcsent  at  the  day  of  the  Lord,"  the 
word  **day"  being  used  for  any  signal  manifestation 
(possibly  in  allusion  to  Joel  ii,  31),  as  in  John  viii,  56: 
"Abraham  rejoiced  to  sce  my  day."  The  peculiar  use 
of  the  word  i/fiipa,  as  rcferring  to  a  period  of  ascenden- 
cy,  appears  remarkably  in  1  Cor.  iv,  3,  where  ay^put- 
nńfic  t)p.8pac  is  rendered  "man's  judgment,"  Never- 
theless,  this  interpretation,  besides  the  objection  of  its 
yagueness  as  a  datę,  is  clogged  with  all  the  difficulties 
that  attach  to  the  preceding  one. 

All  other  conjectures  upon  this  point  may  be  permit- 
ted  to  confute  themselves,  but  the  following  cavil  is  too 
curious  to  be  omitted.  In  Scripture  the  first  day  of  the 
week  is  called  ?)  fiia  <raP(3aTU)Vf  in  post-scriptural  writ- 
ers  it  is  called  »)  Ki/piaci)  *H/ilpa  as  well;  therefore 
the  book  of  Kevelation  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  an  apos- 
tle,  or,  in  other  words,  is  not  part  of  Scripture.  The 
logie  of  this  argument  is  only  surpassed  by  its  boldness. 
It  says,  in  effect,  becausc  post-scriptural  writers  have 
these  two  doisignations  for  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
therefore  scriptural  writers  must  be  confined  to  one  of 
thcm.  It  were  snrely  morę  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  adoption  by  post-scriptural  writers  of  a  phrase  so 
pre-eminently  Christian  as  »/  KrfpiaKt)  'H^fpa  to  denote  i 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  a  day  so  especially  mark- 
ed,  can  be  traceable  to  nothing  eise  than  an  apostle's  use 
of  that  phrase  in  the  same  meaning. 

II.  Earltf  jWołicts  ofthiś  Christian  Ohserrance, — Sup- 
posing,  then,  that  >/  K.vpiaKtj  *Hiifpa  of  St.  John  is  the 
Lords  day,  as  now  applied  to  the  tirst  day  of  the  mod- 
ern week,  we  have  to  inquire  here,  What  do  we  gather 
from  holy  Scripture  conceming  that  institution  ?  How 
is  it  spoken  of  by  early  writers  up  to  the  time  of  Con- 
stantinc?  What  change,  if  any,  was  brought  upon  it 
by  the  cclcbrated  edict  of  that  emperor,  whom  some 
have  declared  to  have  been  its  originator? 

1.  Scripture  says  very  little  conceming  it,  but  that 
little  seems  to  indicat«  that  the  divinely-inspired  apos- 
tles,  by  their  practice  and  by  their  precepts,  marked  the 
first  day  of  the  week  as  a  day  for  meeting  together  to 
break  bread,  for  communicating  and  receiying  instruc- 


tion,  for  laying  np  offerings  in  storę  for  charitable  pur- 
poses,  for  occupation  in  holy  thought  and  prayer.  The 
first  day  of  the  week  so  devoted  seems  also  to  have  been 
the  day  of  the  Łord's  resurrection,  and  therefore  to  have 
been  especially  likely  to  be  chosen  for  such  purposes  by 
those  who  **  prpached  Jesus  and  the  resurrection." 

The  Lord  rosę  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  (rj  fuę 
(raftliarutp),  and  appeared,  on  the  vezy  day  of  his  rising, 
to  his  foUowers  on  five  distinet  oceasions — to  Mary  Mag- 
dalenę, to  the  other  women,  to  the  two  disciples  on  the 
road  to  Emmaus,  to  St.  Peter  separately,  to  ten  apostles 
coUected  together.  After  eight  days  (ji(9'  y)fiipac  ÓKrw), 
that  is,  according  to  the  ordinary  reckoning,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  next  week,  he  appeared  to  the  eleven  (John 
XX,  26).    He  does  not  aeem  to  have  appeared  in  the  in- 
terval — it  may  be  to  render  that  day  especially  notioe* 
able  by  the  apostles,  or  it  may  be  for  other  reasona. 
But,  however  this  que8tion  be  settled,  on  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecoet,  which  in  that  year  fell  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week  (aee  Bramhall,  Disc,  of  the  Sabbath  and  Lord't 
Dojff  in  WorkSf  v,  51,  Oxford  edition),  "they  were  all 
with  one  accord  in  one  place,"  had  spiritual  gifts  con- 
ferred  on  tbem,  and  in  their  tum  began  to  communicate 
those  gifts,  as  accompanimenta  of  iiistructiou,  to  others. 
At  Troas  (Acta  xx,  7),  many  years  after  the  occurrcnce 
at  Pentecost,  when  Christian  ity  had  begun  to  assume 
something  like  a  settled  form,  St.  Lukę  rccords  the  fol- 
lowing circumstancea :  St.  Paul  and  his  companions  ar- 
rived  there,  and  "  abode  seyen  days,  and  upon  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  when  the  disciples  came  together  to 
break  bread,  Paul  preached  unto  them."    From  the  sŁate- 
ment  that "  Paul  contiuued  his  speech  till  midnight,"  it 
has  been  inferred  by  some  that  the  assembly  commenced 
after  sunset  on  the  Sabbath,  at  w^hich  hour  the  first  day 
of  the  week  had  commenced,  according  to  the  Jewish 
reckoning  (Jahn^s  Bibl.Antiq,  §  398),  which  would  hard- 
ly  agree  with  the  idea  of  a  commemoration  of  the  res- 
urrection.    But  further,  the  words  of  this  passage,  'Ev 
Bi  ry  fiif  rutp  aaj3f3druiv,  mfviiyfifviifV  ruv  fta^rSty 
Tov  K\acaŁ  apTov  ....  have  b«en  by  some  considered 
to  imply  that  such  a  weekly  obsen'ance  was  then  the 
established  custom ;  yet  it  is  obviou8  that  the  modę  of 
expre8sion  would  be  j ust  as  applicable  if  they  had  been 
in  the  practice  of  assembling  daiiy,    Still  the  whole  aim 
of  the  narrative  favors  the  reference  to  what  is  now 
known  as  Sunday.     In  1  Cor.  xvi,  1, 2,  St.  Paul  writes 
thus :  *'  Now  conceming  the  coUection  for  the  saints,  aa 
I  have  given  order  to  the  churches  in  Galatia,  even  so 
do  ye ;  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  let  every  one  of 
you  lay  by  him  in  storę,  as  God  hath  prospered  him, 
that  there  be  no  gatherings  when  I  come."    This  direc- 
tion,  it  is  trae,  is  not  connected  with  any  menfioti  of  pub- 
lic  worship  or  assemblies  on  that  day.     But  this  has 
naturally  been  inferred;  and  the  regulation  has  been 
suppoeed  to  have  a  reference  to  the  tenets  of  the  Jewish 
converts,  who  considered  it  unlawful  to  touch  money  on 
the  Sabbath  (Yitringa,  De  Synagoga^  translat  by  Ber- 
nard, p.  75-167).     In  consideration  for  them,  therefore, 
the  apostle  directs  the  collection  to  be  roade  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  on  which  sccular  business  was  lawful ;  or, 
as  Cocceius  obeenres,  they  regarded  the  day  "non  ut 
festum,  sed  ut  ipya<n/iov"  (not  as  a  feast,but  as  a  work- 
ing  day ;  Yitringa,  p.  77).     Again,  the  phrase  itia  twv 
aaf3^aTwv  is  generally  understood  to  be,  according  to 
the  Jewish  modę  of  naming  the  days  of  the  week,  the 
common  expre8sion  for  the  first  day.     Yet  it  has  been 
diiferently  constraed  by  some^  who  render  it  "  upon  one 
o/ the  days  of  the  week"  {Tradsfor  the  Thnes,  ii,  1, 16). 
In  Heb.  x,  25,  the  correspondents  of  the  writer  are  de- 
sired  "  not  to  forsake  the  assembling  of  themselyes  to- 
gether, aa  the  roanner  of  some  is,  but  to  exbort  one  an- 
other,"  an  injunction  which  seems  to  imply  that  a  it^ 
ular  day  for  such  assembling  existed,  and  was  well 
known ;  for  otherwise  no  rebuke  would  lie.     Lastly,  in 
the  passage  given  above,  St.  John  describes  himself  as 
being  in  the  Spirit "  on  the  Lord's  day." 
Taken  separately,  perhaps^  and  eyen  all  together,  the» 
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panagf  8  seem  scaitely  adeqiuite  to  proTe  that  the  dedi- 
cation  of  the  fint  day  of  the  week  to  the  purpoaes  abore 
mentioned  was  a  matter  of  apostolic  inatitution,  or  even 
of  apostolic  practioe.  But,  it  may  be  obsenred,  that  it 
iSj  at  any  ratę,  an  extraordiDary  coincidenoe,  that  almoet 
as  soon  as  we  emerge  from  Scripture  we  find  the  same 
day  mentioned  in  a  simiiar  manner,  and  directiy  asso- 
ciated  with  the  Lord*8  resurrection ;  and  it  is  an  ex- 
traordinary  fact  that  we  never  find  its  dedication  queft- 
tioned  or  argued  about,  but  aooepted  as  something  equal- 
iy  apostolic  with  confirmation,  with  infant  baptism,  with 
ordination,  or  at  least  spoken  of  in  the  same  way.  As 
to  direct  support  from  holy  Scripture,  it  is  noticeable 
that  thoee  other  ordinanoes  which  aie  usually  consider- 
ed  scriptural,  and  in  support  of  which  Scripture  is  usu- 
ally cited,  are  dependent,  so  far  as  merę  quotation  is 
concemed,  upon  fewer  texts  than  the  Lord's  day  is. 
Stating  the  case  at  the  veiy  lowest,  the  Lord*s  day  has 
at  least  '*  probable  insinnations  in  Scripture"  (Bp.  San- 
derson),  and  so  is  superior  to  any  other  holy  day,  whetb- 
er  of  hebdomadal  celebration,  as  Friday  in  memory  of 
the  crucifixion,  or  of  annual  celebration,  as  Easter  day 
in  memory  of  the  resurrection  itself.  These  other  days 
may  be,  and  are,  defensable  on  other  giounds,  but  they 
do  not  poBsess  anything  like  a  scriptural  authority  for 
their  obserrance.  If  we  are  inclined  still  to  press  for 
morę  pertinent  scriptural  proof,  and  morę  frequent  men- 
tion  of  the  institution,  for  such  we  suppose  it  to  be,  in 
the  writings  of  the  apostles,  we  must  recoUect  how  little 
is  said  of  baptism  and  the  Lord*s  Supper,  and  how  rast 
a  difference  is  naturally  to  be  expected  to  exist  between 
a  sketch  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  their  age,  which 
the  authors  of  the  holy  Scriptures  did  not  write,  and 
hints  as  to  life  and  oonduct,  and  regulation  of  known 
practioes,  which  they  did  write. 

2.  On  quitting  the  canonical  writings  we  tum  natu- 
rally to  element  of  Romę.  He  does  not,  however,  di- 
rectiy mention  ^  the  Lord'8  day,"  but  in  1  Cor.  i,  40,  he 
says,  irdwa  t&Ku  irotHv  ó^ii\ofAŁVf  and  he  speaks  of 
4tf|tM(r/iivo(  raipot  Kai  &pai^  at  which  the  Christian  trpoa- 
^oca\  Kai  \nTovpyiai  should  be  madę. 

Ignatins,  the  disciple  of  St.  John  (a</.  Magn.  c  9), 
contrasts  Judainn  and  Christianity,  and,  as  an  exempli- 
fication  of  the  contrast,  opposes  oa^fiari^fw  to  living 
according  to  the  Lord's  life  {Kard  ttIp  KvpiaKĄv  Z*^v 

The  epistle  ascribed  to  St.  Bamabas,  which,  though 
certainly  not  wrritten  by  that  apostle,  was  in  existence 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  2d  century,  has  (c  15)  -the  fol- 
lowing  words :  **  We  celebrate  the  eighth  day  with  joy, 
on  which,  too,  Jesus  roee  from  the  dead." 

A  pagan  document  now  oomes  into  view.  It  is  the 
well-known  letter  of  Pliny  to  Trajan,  wTitten  (about  A. 
D.  100)  while  he  presided  over  Pontus  and  Bithynia. 
''The  Christiana  (says  he)  aiiirm  the  whole  of  their 
guilt  or  error  to  be  that  they  were  accustomed  to  meet 
together  on  a  stated  day  (stato  die\  before  it  was  light, 
and  to  sing  hymns  to  Christ  as  a  god,  and  to  bind  them- 
selyes  by  a  sacramentumj  not  for  any  wicked  purpose, 
but  neveT  to  commit  fraud,  theft.  or  adultery ;  never  to 
break  their  word,  or  to  refuse,  when  called  upon,  to  de- 
liver  up  any  trust ;  after  which  it  was  their  custom  to . 
separate,  and  to  assemble  again  to  take  a  meal,  but  a 
generał  one,  and  without  guilty  purpoee"  (Kpisł,  x,  97). 

A  thoroughly  Christian  authority,  Justin  Martyr, 
who  flourished  A.D.  140,  stands  next  on  the  lisL  He 
writcs  thus:  *^0n  the  day  called  Sunday  (ry  tov  rf\iov 
\iyoftkir^  rif^ip^)  is  an  assembly  of  all  who  liye  either 
in  the  cities  or  in  the  rural  districts,  and  the  roemoirs 
of  the  apoetles  and  the  writings  of  the  prophets  are 
lead."  Then  he  goea  on  to  describe  the  particulars  of 
the  rdigious  acta  which  are  entered  upon  at  this  assem- 
bly. They  consist  of  prayer,  of  the  celebration  of  the 
holy  Encharist,  and  of  collection  of  alros.  He  afler- 
waids  assigns  the  reasons  which  Christians  had  for 
meeting  on  Sunday.  These  are,  "because  it  is  the 
Firtt  Da^f  on  which  God  dispelled  the  darkness  (rb 


OKoToc)  and  the  original  state  of  things  (Tfjv  0X171/),  ^^ 
formed  the  world,  and  because  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour 
rosę  from  the  dead  upon  it'*  {ApoL  i,  67).  In  another 
work  {DicU,  c.  Tryph,)  he  makea  circumdsion  fumish  a 
type  of  Sunday.  "  The  command  to  drcumcise  infanta 
on  the  eighth  day  was  a  type  of  the  true  circumcision 
by  which  we  are  circumcised  from  error  and  wickedness 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  roae  from  the  dead 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week  {ry  ftt^  aa/ifidruty) ;  there- 
fore  it  remains  the  chief  and  fint  of  days."  As  for 
aalipaTŁZeŁVy  he  uses  that  with  exclusive  refcrenoe  to 
the  Jewish  law.  He  carefully  distinguishes  Saturday 
(r)  Kpopuai),  the  day  afur  which  our  Lord  was  cruci- 
fied,  from  Sunday  (^  fiird  n)v  KpoviKriv  ijrię  Ł(mv  t) 
Tov  'H\iov  tifupa)f  upon  which  he  rosę  from  the  dead. 
If  any  surprise  is  felt  at  Justin's  employment  of  the 
heatben  designations  for  the  scTenth  and  fint  days  of 
the  week,  it  may  be  accounted  for  thus.  Before  the 
death  of  Hadrian,  A.D.  138,  the  hebdomadal  diyision 
(which  Dion  Cassius,  writing  in  the  3d  century,  dcrives, 
together  with  ita  nomenclature,  from  £g>'pt)  had,  in 
matten  of  common  life,  almost  uniyersaUy  superseded 
in  Greece,  and  eyen  in  Italy,  the  national  diyisions  of 
the  lunar  month.  Justin  Martyr,  writing  to  and  for 
heathen,  as  well  as  to  and  for  Jews,  employs  it,  there- 
fore,  with  a  certainty  of  being  undentood. 

The  strtfngc  heretic,  Bardesanes,  who,  however,  de- 
lighted  to  conaider  himself  a  sort  of  Christian,  has  the 
following  words  in  his  book  on  "  Fate,"  or  on  "  the  Laws 
of  the  Countries,"  which  he  addressed  to  the  emperor 
M.  Aurelius  Antoninus :  '*  What,  then,  shall  we  say  re- 
specting  the  new  race  of  ourselyes  who  are  Christians, 
whom  in  eyery  country  and  in  eirer}'  region  the  Messiah 
established  at  his  coming ;  for,  lo !  whererer  we  be,  all 
of  us  are  called  by  the  one  name  of  the  Messiah,  Chris- 
tians ;  and  upon  one  day,  which  is  the  fint  of  the  week, 
we  assemble  ourseWes  together,  and  on  the  appointed 
days  we  abstain  from  food"  (Cureton's  Translation), 

Two  vexy  short  notices  stand  next  on  our  list,  but 
they  are  important  from  their  casual  and  unstudied 
character.  Dionysius,  biskop  of  Corinth,  A.D.  170,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Church  of  Borne,  a  fragment  of  which  is 
presenred  by  Fusebius  {Kccleg.  Hist,  iv,  23),  says,  TfiV 
ffilfŁtpoy  ovp  KvpiaK^v  dyiav  ^pipav  £irfydyofUVy  iv 
y  dviyv^piv  vpMV  n)v  maroKiiy.  And  Melito,  bish- 
op  of  Sardis,  his  conteroporary,  is  stated  to  have  com- 
posed,  among  other  works,  a  treatise  on  the  Lord'6  day 
(u  Tctpi  riję  KrptaKtjc  \óyoc), 

The  next  writcr  who  may  be  quoted  u  Irenasus,  bisb- 
op  of  Lyons,  A.D.  178.  He  asserts  that  the  Sabbath  is 
abolished;  but  his  evidence  to  the  existence  of  the 
Lord*s  day  is  elear  and  distinct  (Z)e  Orat.  23 ;  De  Idol. 
14).  It  is  spoken  of  in  one  of  the  best-known  of  his 
Fragments  (see  Beaven's  Irenaus,  p.  202).  But  a  rec- 
ord  in  Eusebius  (v,  23,  2)  of  the  part  which  he  took  in 
the  Quarta-Deciman  controveny  shows  that  in  his  time 
it  was  an  institntion  beyond  dispute.  The  point  in 
que8Łion  was  this :  Should  Easter  be  celebrated  in  con- 
nection  with  the  Jewish  Fassorer,  on  whatever  day  of 
the  week  that  might  happen  to  fali,  with  the  church- 
es  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia,  or  on  the 
Lord*8  day,  with  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world?  The 
churches  of  Gaul,  then  under  the  superinteudcnce  of 
Ireniens,  agreed  upon  a  synodical  epistle  to  Yictor,  bish- 
op  of  Romę,  in  which  occurred  words  somewhat  to  this 
effect:  "The  mystery  of  the  Lord's  resurrection  may 
not  be  celebrated  on  any  other  day  than  the  Lord's  day, 
and  on  this  alone  should  we  obserye  the  breaking  off  of 
the  paschal  fast."  This  confirms  what  was  said  aboye, 
that  while,  even  towards  the  end  of  the  2d  century,  tra- 
dition  yaried  as  to  the  yearly  celebration  of  Chrisfs  res- 
urrection, the  weekly  celebration  of  it  was  one  upon 
which  no  diyenity  existed,  or  was  cren  hinted  at. 

element  of  Alexandria,  A.D.  194,  comcs  next.  One 
does  not  expect  anything  very  definite  from  a  writer  of 
so  mystical  a  tendency,  but  he  has  some  things  quite  to 
our  purpose.    In  his  Strom,  (iy,  3)  he  speaks  of  Tt)v  op- 
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XiyoPov  fffttpaPj  rijp  rtf  óvti  dvatravaiv  tffŁCiVt  t^v  ^rj 
Kcu  jcpwniy  r^  ovTt  tpiarbę  yivŁOiv^  c.  r.  X.,  worda  vrhich 
bishop  Kiiye  interprets  as  contrasŁlng  Łhe  8eventh  day 
of  the  Law  with  the  eighth  day  of  the  GospeL  As  the 
Bame  Icanied  prelate  obseryes, ''  When  ClemenŁ  saya  that 
the  GuosŁic,  or  transcendcntal  Christian,  does  not  pray 
in  any  tixed  place,  or  on  any  stated  days,  but  through- 
out  his  whole  life,  he  giyes  us  to  understand  that  Chris- 
tians  in  generał  did  meet  together  in  fized  places  and 
at  appointed  times  for  prayer."  But  we  are  not  left  to 
merę  inference  on  this  important  point,  for  Clement 
speaks  of  the  Lord'8  day  as  a  well-known  and  customary 
festival  (Słrom.  vii),  and  in  one  place  giyes  a  mystical 
interpretation  of  the  name  {Strom.  v). 

Tertuilian,  whose  datę  is  assignable  to  the  close  of 
the  2d  century,  may,  in  spite  of  his  conyersion  to  Mon- 
tanism,  be  ąuoted  as  a  witness  to  facts.  He  terma  the 
first  day  of  the  week  sometimes  Sunday  (Oies  Solis), 
sometimes  Dies  Dominicus.  He  speaks  of  it  as  a  day 
of  joy  ('*  Diem  Solis  hetitiA  indulgemus,"  ApoL  c  16), 
and  asserts  that  it  is  wrong  to  fast  upon  it,  or  to  pray 
standing  duriug  its  continuance  ('*Oie  Dominioo  jejuni- 
nm  nefas  ducimus,  vel  de  geniculis  adorare,"  De  Cor.  c3). 
£ven  business  is  to  be  put  ofT,  Lest  we  give  place  to  the 
deyil  (''DifTerentes  etiam  negotia,  ne  quem  Diabolo  lo- 
cum demus,"  De  Orat,  c  13). 

Origen  contends  that  the  Lord'8  day  had  its  soperi- 

ority  to  the  Sabbath  indicated  by  manna  haying  been 

given  on  it  to  the  Israelites,  while  it  was  withheld  on 

the  Sabbath.    It  is  one  of  the  marks  of  the  perfect 

•  Christian  to  keep  the  Lord's  day. 

Minucius  Felix  (A.D.  210)  makes  the  heathen  inter- 
locutor,  in  his  dialogue  called  Octavius,  assert  that  the 
Christiana  come  together  to  a  repast  ^  on  a  solemn  day" 
(solenni  die). 

Cyprian  and  his  colleagues,  in  a  s3modical  letter  (A.D. 
253),  make  the  Jewish  circumcision  on  the  eighth  day 
prefigure  the  newness  of  life  of  the  Christian,  to  which 
Chrisfs  resurrection  introduces  him,  and  point  to  the 
Lord'8  day,  which  is  at  once  the  eighth  and  the  first. 

Commodian  (circ.  A.D.  290)  mentions  the  Lord'8  day. 

Yictorinus  (A.D.  290)  contrasts  it,  in  a  very  remark- 
able  passage,  with  the  Parasceve  and  (he  Sabbath. 

Lastly,  Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandńa  (A.D.  300),  eays 
of  it, "  We  keep  the  Lord's  day  as  a  day  of  joy,  because 
of  him  w  ho  rosę  thereon.*' 

The  results  of  our  examination  of  the  principal  writ- 
ers  of  the  two  centuries  after  the  death  of  St.  John  may 
be  thus  summed  up.  The  Lord's  day  (a  name  which 
bas  now  come  out  morę  prominently,  and  is  connected 
morę  explicitly  with  our  Lord*8  resurrection  than  be- 
fore)  existed  during  theae  two  centuries  as  a  part  and 
parcel  of  apostolical,  and  so  of  scriptural  Christianity. 
•It  was  nevcr  defended,  for  it  was  never  impugncd,  or,  at 
least,  only  impugned  as  other  things  receivcd  from  the 
apostles  were.  It  was  never  coufounded  with  the  Sab- 
bath, but  carefuUy  distinguished  from  it  (though  we 
faave  not  ąuoted  nearly  all  the  passages  by  which  this 
point  migbt  be  proved).  It  was  not  an  institution  of 
seyere  sabbatical  character,  but  a  day  of  joy  (^apiio- 
avvn)  and  cheerfulness  (eó0|OO(i'^v};),rather  encouraging 
than  forbidding  relaxation.  Keligiously  regarded,  it 
was  a  day  of  solemn  mceting  for  the  holy  Eucharist, 
for  united  prayer,  for  instruction,  for  almsgiving;  and 
though,  being  an  institution  under  the  law  of  liberty, 
work  does  not  appear  to  have  been  formaUy  interdicted, 
or  rest  formally  enjoined,  TertuUian  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  character  of  the  day  was  opposed  to  worldly 
business.  Finally,  whatever  analogy  may  be  supposed 
to  exisŁ  betwccn  the  Lord  s  day  and  the  Sabbath,  in  no 
passage  that  bas  come  down  to  us  is  the  fourth  com- 
mandment  appealed  to  as  the  ground  of  the  obligation 
to  observe  the  Lord'8  day.  Ecclcsiastical  writers  reiter- 
ate  again  and  again,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  words, 
'^Let  no  man,  therefore,  judge  you  in  respect  of  an  holi- 
day,  or  of  the  new  moon,  or  of  the  Sabbath  days"  (Col. 
ii,  16).    Nor,  again,  is  it  referred  to  any  sabbatical  foun- 


dation  toterior  to  the  promulgation  of  the  Mosaic  eeon* 
omy.  On  the  contrary,  those  before  the  Moaaic  tera  are 
consŁantly  assumed  to  baye  had  neither  knowledge  nor 
obseryance  of  the  Sabbath*  As  little  is  it  anywhere  &»• 
serted  that  the  Lord*s  day  is  merely  an  ecdesiastical  in- 
stitution, dependent  on  the  post-apostolic  Church  for  its 
origin,  and  by  conseąuence  capable  of  being  done  away, 
should  a  time  eyer  arriye  when  it  appean  to  be  no  km- 
gerneeded. 

If  these  facts  be  allowed  to  speak  for  themselyes,  they 
indicate  that  the  Lord's  day  is  a  purely  Christian  insti- 
tution, sanctioned  by  apostolic  pimctice,  menti(»ied  in 
apostoUc  writings,  and  so  poasessed  of  whateyer  diyine 
authority  all  apostolic  ordinances  and  doctrines  (which 
were  not  obviously  temporary,  or  were  not  abrogated  l^ 
the  apostles  themselyes)  can  be  supposed  to  possess. 

3.  fiut,  on  whateyer  grounds  '*  the  Lord*8  day'*  may  be 

supposed  to  rest,  it  is  a  great  and  indispatid>le  fact  that 

four  years  before  the  CEcumenical  Cooncil  of  Niemi,  it 

was  recognised  by  Constantine,  in  his  celebrated  edict. 

as  *<  the  yenerable  Day  of  the  Sun.**    The  terms  of  the 

document  are  these : 

"Imperator  Ckmatantinwi  Aug.  Hdpfdio. 

"Omnes  Jndlces  urbanieąne  plebes  et  cnnctamm  artinm 
offlcia  yenerabiłi  Die  Solis  qnieecant  Rorl  tamen  positl 
agrorum  cnltane  liberd  Ucenterqae  inseryfant,  quonłam 
frequenter  eyenit  ut  non  aptias  atio  die  frumenta  snicis 
ant  yineas  scroblbus  mandentnr,  ne  occaslone  momentl 

Sereat  commodłtas  ccelesti  proyisione  concessa.*'— Dat 
Ton,  Mart.  CrUpo  II  et  Con»tantim  II  Oou. 

Some  haye  endeayored  to  explain  away  this  docn- 
ment  by  alleging,  Ist  That "  Solis  Dies"  is  not  tht  Chris- 
tian name  of  the  Lord's  day,  and  that  Constantine  did 
not  therefore  intend  to  acknowledge  it  as  a  Christian 
institution.  2d.  That,  before  his  conyersion,  Constan- 
tine had  profcased  himself  to  be  especially  under  the 
guardiansbip  of  the  suu,  and  that,  at  the  yery  best,  he 
intended  to  make  a  religious  compromiae  between  son- 
worshippers,  properly  so  called,  and  the  woishippen  oS 
the  ^*  Sun  of  Righteousness,"  i.  e.  Christians.  8dly .  That 
Constantine'8  edict  was  purely  a  calendaiial  one,  and 
intended  to  reduoe  the  number  of  public  holidays,  ^^Dies 
Nefasti"  or  "  Feriati,'*  which  had,  so  long  ago  as  the 
datę  of  the  "  Actiones  Yerrinie,"  become  a  serious  im* 
pediment  to  the  transaction  of  biuaneas ;  and  that  this 
was  to  be  effectcd  by  choosing  a  day  which,  while  it 
would  be  accepted  by  the  paganism  then  in  fashion, 
would,  of  course,  be  agreeable  to  the  Christiana.  4thly. 
That  Constantine  then  instituted  Sonday  for  the  fint 
time  as  a  religious  day  for  Christiana.  The  fourth  of 
these  statements  is  abaolntely  refuted,  both  by  the  quo- 
tations  madę  aboye  from  wńters  of  the  2d  and  3d  cen- 
turies, and  by  the  terms  of  the  edict  itself.  It  is  evi- 
dent  that  Constantine,  accepting  as  facts  the  existcnce 
of  the  **  Solis  Dies,**  and  the  reyerenoe  paid  to  it  by  some 
one  or  other,  does  nothing  morę  than  make  that  reyer- 
ence  practically  uniyersal.  It  is  "  yenerabilis"  already. 
It  is  probaUe  that  this  most  natural  interpretation 
would  neyer  haye  been  disturbed  had  not  Sozomen  as- 
serted,  without  warrant  from  either  the  Justinian  or  the 
Theodosian  Codę,  that  Constantine  did  for  the  sixth  day 
of  the  week  what  the  codes  assert  that  he  did  for  the 
first  {Eccles,  Hist,  i,  3 ;  comp.  Eusebius,  Vii,  Const,  iv,  18). 
The  three  other  statements  conoem  themselyes  ratber 
with  what  Constantine  meant  than  with  what  he  dieL 
fiut  with  such  considerations  we  haye  little  or  nothing 
to  do.  He  may  haye  pnrposely  selected  an  ambiguous 
appellation.  He  may  have  been  only  half  a  Christian, 
wayering  between  alleg^ance  to  Chńst  and  allegiance  to 
Mitbraa.  He  may  have  affected  a  religious  syncretism. 
He  may  haye  wished  his  peo^ile  to  adopt  such  syncre- 
tism. He  may  haye  fcared  to  ofifend  the  pagans.  He 
may  haye  hesitated  to  ayow  too  openly  his  inward  lean- 
ings  to  Christianity.  He  may  haye  considered  that 
community  of  religious  days  might  lead  by-and-by  to 
community  of  religious  thought  and  feeling.  He  may 
haye  had  in  yiew  the  rectification  of  the  calendar.  fiut 
all  this  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.    It  is  a  fact,  that  in 
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the  year  A.D.  821,  in  a  pnblic  edict,  which  was  to  appty 
to  ChriatiaiiB  aa  well  as  to  pagans,  be  put  especial  honor 
upon  a  day  already  hononMl  by  the  former—judiciously 
calling  it  by  a  name  which  Christians  had  long  employ- 
ed  without  scruple,  and  to  which,  as  it  was  in  ordinary 
use,  the  pagans  could  scarcely  object.  What  he  did  for 
it  was  to  insŁBt  that  worldly  business,  whether  by  the 
functionaries  of  the  law  or  by  private  citisBens,  shoidd 
be  intermitted  during  its  continiianoe.  An  exception, 
indeed,  was  madę  in  fayor  of  the  niral  districts,  avow- 
edly  from  the  neoessity  of  the  case,  coTertly,  perhaps,  to 
prerent  those  districts  where  paganism  (as  the  word 
pagus  would  intimate)  still  prevailed  extensively  from 
feeUng  aggrieved  by  a  saddon  and  stringent  change.  It 
need  only  be  added  here  that  the  readiness  with  which 
Christians  acąuiesced  in  the  interdiction  of  bosiness  on 
the  Lord'8  day  affords  no  smali  prcsumption  that  they 
had  long  considered  it  to  be  a  day  of  rest,  and  that,  so 
far  as  circumstanoes  admitted,  they  had  madę  it  so  long 
before. 

Werę  any  other  testimony  wanting  to  the  existenoe 
of  Sunday  as  a  day  of  Christian  worship  at  this  period, 
it  might  be  supplied  by  the  Council  of  Nicsa,  A.D.  825. 
The  fathers  there  and  then  assembled  make  no  doubt 
of  the  obligation  of  that  day — do  not  ordain  it — do  not 
defend  it,  They  assome  it  as  an  existing  fact,  and  only 
notice  it  incidentally  in  order  to  regtdate  an  indi£ferent 
matter— the  postore  of  Christian  worshippers  upon  it 
{Conc.  Nic,  canon  20). 

Chrysostom  (A.D.360)  concludea  one  of  his  Homilies 
by  dismissing  his  audience  to  their  respective  ordinary 
occupations.  The  Council  of  Laodicea  (A.D.  864),  how- 
ever,  enjoined  Christians  to  rest  (tr^oAa^fcy)  on  the 
Lord's  day.  To  the  same  effect  is  an  injunction  in  the 
forgery  called  the  Apostolical  Constiiutioiu  (vii,  24),  and 
various  other  enactments  from  A.D.  600  to  A.D.  1100, 
though  by  no  means  extending  to  the  prohibition  of  all 
secular  business. 

See  Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  ii,  841,  cdit  Oxf. ;  Jortin, 
Remarks  on  JCccfea,  Hitt,  iii,  286 ;  Baxter,  On  ihe  Dwme 
AppoitUmaU  o/the  LortTs  Day,  p.  41,  ed.  1671 ;  Hessey, 
Bampłon  Lecture  for  1860;  GilfiUan,  The  Sabbath,  p.  8. 
See  SuNDAT. 

Lord'8  Prayer,  the  common  title  of  the  only  form 
givcn  by  Jesus  Christ  to  his  disciples.  .  Matthew  inserts 
it  as  part  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matt.  vi,  9-18) ; 
nor  is  it  inappropriate  to  the  connection  there,  for  the 
generał  topie  of  that  part  of  the  discourse  is  prayer. 
Luko,  howerer,  explicitly  ossigns  the  occasion  for  its 
delivery  as  being  at  the  request  of  the  disciples  (Lukę 
xi,  ^-4) ;  and  we  cannot  reasonaUy  suppose  either  that 
they  had  forgotten  it,  if  preyiously  given  them,  or  that 
our  I^rd  would  not  bave  referred  to  it  as  already  pre- 
scribed.  The  fdlowing  analysis  exhibit8  its  compre- 
'hen8ive  structute : 
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The  closing  doxology  is  oroitted  by  Lukę,  and  is  proba- 
bly  spurious  in  Matthew,  as  it  is  not  found  there  in  any 
of  the  early  MSS»  The  prayer  is  doubtless  based  upon 
expre68ions  and  sentiments  already  familiar  to  the  Jews ; 
indeed,  paiallel  phrases  to  nearly  all  its  contents  have 
been  disoovered  in  the  Talmud  (see  Schottgen  and 
lightfoot,  8.  V.).  This,  however,  does  not  detract  from 
its  b^anty  or  originality  as  a  whole.  The  earliest  ref- 
erenoe  found  to  it,  as  a  liturgical  formuła  in  actual  use, 
łsin  the  ao-called  ApoiłoHcolConttitutions  (q.  v.),  which 


give  the  form  entire,  and  enjoin  its  stated  use  (vii,  44)J 
but  solely  by  baptized  persons,  a  rule  which  was  after- 
wards  stńctly  obseired.  The  Christian  fathers,  espe- 
cially  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and  Origen,  are  loud  in  its 
praise,  and  sereral  of  them  wrote  special  expoBitions  or 
treatises  upon  it.  Cyril  of  Jenisalem  is  the  first  wńter 
who  expre8sly  mentions  the  use  of  the  Lord^s  Prayer  at 
the  administration  of  the  holy  Eucharist  (Catech.  Myst, 
v).  St  Augustine  has  also  alluded  to  its  use  on  this 
solemn  occasion  {Honu  lxxxiii).  The  Ordo  Homanus 
prefixe8  a  preface  to  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  datę  of  which 
is  uncertain.  It  contains  a  brief  expo8ition  of  the  prayer. 
All  the  Roman  breviaries  insist  upon  beginning  divine 
seirice  with  the  Lord*s  Prayer;  but  it  has  been  satisfac- 
torily  proved  that  this  custom  was  introdnoed  as  late  as 
the  18th  century  by  the  Cistercian  monks,  and  that  it 
passed  from  the  monastery  to  the  Church.  The  ancient 
homiletical  writings  do  not  afford  any  tracę  of  the  use 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer  before  sermons  (see  Riddle,  Man- 
uał of  Christian  AntiquUiea),  Its  absurd  repetition  as 
a  Pater  Noster  (q.  y.)  by  the  Romanists  has  perhaps  led 
to  an  undne  avoidance  of  it  by  some  Protestanta.  In  all 
liturgies  (q.  v.)  of  course  it  occupies  a  prominent  place, 
and  it  is  usnal  in  many  denominations  to  recite  it  in 
public  senrices  and  elsewhere.  That  it  was  not  de^ 
aigned,  however,  as  a  formuła  of  Christian  prayer  in 
genend  is  evident  from  two  facts :  1.  It  contains  no  al- 
lusion  to  the  atoncment  of  Christ,  nor  to  the  oiBces  of 
the  Holy  Spirit;  2.  It  was  never  so  used  or  cited  by  ths 
apostles  themselveB)  so  far  as  the  eyidence  of  Holy  Writ 
goes,  althottgh  Jerome  (^Adv,  Pelag,  iii,  8)  and  Gregory 
(^Epp,  vii,  lxiii)  affirm  that  it  was  used  by  apostolical 
example  in  the  consecration  of  the  Eucharist,  The  lit- 
eraturę of  the  subject  is  very  copious  (see  the  Christ.  Re- 
menibranoerf  Jan.  1862).  Early  monographs  are  cited  by 
Yolbcding,  Index  Profframmaium,  p.  33  8q.,  13 1 .  Among 
special  recent  comments  on  it  we  may  mention  those  of 
Bocker  (Lond.  1835),  Anderson  (ibid*  1840),  Manton  (ib. 
1841),  RowscU  (ibid.  1841),  Duncan  (ibid.  1845),  Kcnna- 
way  (ibid.  1845),  Prichard  (ibid.  1855),  Edwarda  (ibid. 
1860),  and  Denton  (ib.  1864 ;  N.  Y.  1865).  See  Praybr. 
ZłOrd'B  Supper,  the  common  EngUsb  name  of  an 
ordinance  instituted  by  our  Saviour  in  commcmoration 
of  his  dcath  and  sujferings,  being  one  of  the  two  sacra- 
ments  uniyersally  obeerved  by  the  Christian  Church. 

I.  Name, — It  is  called  **  the  Lord's  Supper"  {mptoKuy 
Stiwop)  in  1  Cor.  xi,  20  because  it  was  instituted  at 
supper-time.  Synonymous  with  this  is  the  phrase  **  the 
Lord^s  table*'  (^rpantia  Kvpiov,  1  Cor.  x,  21),  where  we 
also  ńnd  the  name  "the  cup  of  the  Lord"  {irorłiptoy  Kt^• 
plot;).  Many  new  terms  for  it  were  early  introduced  in 
the  Church,  among  which  the  principal  are  Commumon 
(KoiWMwia,  a  festiyal  in  common),  a  term  borrowed  from 
1  Cor.  X,  16,  and  Eucharist  {Eifx(tpt(rria  and  c^Aoyia), 
'*  a  giving  of  thanks,'*  because  of  the  hymns  and  psalms 
which  accompanied  it.  Among  the  many  other  Greek 
and  Latin  names  applied  to  the  Lord'8  Supper,  but  for 
which  we  have  no  exact  equivalent,  we  mention  2waC- 
(Cf  ^A  coUection"  (for  celebrating  the  Lord'8  Supper), 
AuToypyia  (liturgy,  q.  v.),  Mv<Trł/piov  (Sacrament,  q. 
V.),  Mista  (Mass,  q.  v.),  etc    See  Eucharist. 

II.  Biblical  Noticea, — 1.  Original  Accounis, — The  in- 
stitution  of  this  sacrament  is  recorded  by  Matthew 
(xxvi,  26-29),  Mark  (xtv,  22-25),  Lukę  (xxii,  19  Bq.), 
and  by  the  apostle  Paul  (1  Cor.  xi,  24-26),  whose  words 
differ  very  little  from  thoae  of  his  companion,  Lukę ; 
and  the  only  difference  between  Matthew  and  Mark 
is,  that  the  latter  omits  the  words  **  for  the  remission 
of  sins."  There  is  so  generał  an  agreement  among 
them  all  that  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  recite  the 
words  of  one  of  them :  **Now,  when  the  even  was  come, 
he  sat  down  with  the  twelve"  to  eat  the  Passoyer  which 
had  been  prepared  by  his  direction, "  and  as  they  wcre 
eating,  Jesus  took  bread,  and  błessed  it,  and  brake  it,  and 
gave  it  to  the  disciples,  and  said,  Take,  eat;  this  is  my 
body.  And  he  took  the  cup,  and  gave  thanks,  and  gave 
it  to  them,  saying,  Drink  ye  all  of  it,  for  this  is  my 
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blood  of  Łhe  Nev  Testament,  which  is  shed  for  many 
for  the  remission  of  sins"  (Matt.  xxvi,  20, 26-28).  Ita 
institution  "  in  rtTnembranct^  ofCkriH  ia  recorded  only  by 
Lukę  and  PauL  John  does  not  mention  the  institution 
at  all,  but  Łbc  discouree  of  Jesus  in  chap.  vi,  51-59  is  re- 
ferred  by  many  interpretera  to  the  Lord's  Sapper.  Paul 
wams  the  Corinthiaus  (1  Cor.  x,  16-21)  that  tfaey  can- 
Dot  partake  of  the  Lord*s  table  andat  the  same  time  eat 
of  the  pagan  sacrifices,  because  (verBe  19)  "the  things 
which  the  Gentiles  saorifice  tbey  sacrifice  to  devil8,  and 
not  to  God ;"  and  in  another  part  of  his  fint  epLstle  (xi, 
27-29),  that  "  whosoever  shaU  eat  this  bread  and  drink 
this  cup  of  the  Lord  unworthily,  shall  be  guilty  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  the  Lord ;  but  let  a  man  examine 
himself,  and  so  let  him  eat  of  that  bread  and  drink  of 
that  cup ;  for  he  that  eateth  and  dńnketh  unworthily 
eatcth  aud  drinkcth  damnation  to  himself,  not  discern- 
ing  the  Lord's  body."  Other  passages  of  the  New  Test 
are  referred  by  many  exegetical  writera  to  the  Lord*8 
Supper,  but  they  establish  no  new  point  conceming  the 
BibUcal  doctrine.  Tbey  will  be  examined,  however,  in 
detail  in  this  connection  (using  for  this  purpose  chieily 
the  summary  given  in  Smith's  DicL  ofthe  Bibie,  s.  v.). 

2.  Paschal  A  nalogies. — ^This  is  an  important  inąuiry 
in  the  discussion  of  the  history  of  that  night  when  Je- 
sus and  his  disciples  met  together  to  eat  the  Paa80ver 
(MatL  xxvi,  19;  Mark  xiv,  16;  Lukę  xxii,  13).  The 
manner  in  which  the  paschd  feast  was  kept  by  the  Jews 
of  that  period  differed  in  many  details  from  that  origin- 
oUy  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  Exod.  xii.  The  multi- 
tudes  that  came  up  to  Jerusalem  met,  as  they  could  find 
accommodation,  family  by  family,  or  in  groups  of  friends, 
with  one  of  their  number  as  the  celebrant,  or  '*  prodaim- 
er"  of  the  feast.  The  ceremonies  of  the  feast  took  place 
in  the  following  order  (Lightfoot,  Tempie  Sei'vicej  xiii ; 
Meyer,  Comm.  in  Matt.  xxvi,  26).  (1.)  The  memben 
of  the  company  that  were  joined  for  this  purpose  met  in 
the  evening  and  reclined  on  couches,  this  position  being 
then  as  much  a  matter  of  ruie  as  standing  had  been  orig- 
inally  (comp.  Matt  xxvi,  20,  ópUtiro ;  Lukę  xxii,  14; 
and  John  xiii,  23,  25).  The  head  of  the  household,  or 
celebrant,  began  by  a  form  of  blessing  "  for  the  day  and 
for  the  winę,'*  pronounced  over  a  cup,  of  which  4ie  and 
the  othcra  then  drank.  The  winę  was,  according  to 
rabbinic  traditions,  to  be  mixed  with  water;  not  for  any 
inystcrious  reason,  but  because  that  was  regarded  as  the 
best  way  of  ufung  the  best  winę  (comp.  2  Mace  xv,  89). 
(2.)  All  who  were  present  then  washed  their  hands;  this 
also  having  a  special  benediction.  (3.)  The  table  was 
then  set  out  with  the  paschal  lamb,  unleavened  bread, 
bitter  herbs,  and  the  dish  known  as  Charóseth  (nD*)"^?!), 
a  sauce  madę  of  dates,  figs,  raisins,  and  vinegar,  and  de- 
signed  to  commemorate  the  mortar  of  their  bondage  in 
Egypt  (Buxtorf,  Lex,  Chald.  ooL  831).  (4.)  The  cele- 
brant iirst,  and  then  the  otheis,  dipped  a  portion  of  the 
bitter  herbs  into  tbe  Charóseth  and  ate  them.  (5.)  The 
dishes  were  then  removed,  and  a  cup  of  winę  again 
brought  Then  foUowed  an  interval  which  was  allowed 
theoretically  for  the  que8tion8  that  might  be  aaked  by 
children  or  proselytes,  who  were  astonished  at  such  a 
strange  beginning  of  a  feast,  and  the  cup  was  passed 
round  and  druok  at  the  close  of  it  (6.)  The  dishes  be- 
ing brought  on  again,  the  celebrant  repeated  the  com- 
memorative  words  which  opened  what  was  strictly  the 
paschal  supper,  and  pronounced  a  solemn  thanksgiving, 
followed  by  Psa.  cxiii  and  cxiv.  (7.)  Then  came  a  sec- 
ond  washing  of  the  hands,  with  a  short  form  of  blessing 
88  before,  and  the  celebrant  broke  one  of  the  two  loave8 
or  cakes  of  unleavened  bread,  and  gave  thanks  over  it. 
All  then  took  portions  of  the  bread  and  dipped  them, 
together  with  the  bitter  herbs,  into  the  Charóseth,  and 
80  ate  them.  (8.)  After  this  they  ato  the  lleab  of  the 
paschal  lamb,  with  bread,  etCf  aa  they  liked ;  and,  after 
another  blessing,  a  third  cap,  known  especially  as  the 
**  cup  of  bleseing,"  was  handed  round.  (9.)  This  was 
micceeded  by  a  foartb  cup,  and  the  recital  of  Psa.  czv- 


cxviii,  followed  by  a  prayer,  and  this  was  aooordingly 
known  as  the  cup  of  the  Uallel,  or  of  the  Song.  (10.) 
There  might  be,  in  conclusion,  a  fifth  cup,  provided  that 
the  "great  Hallel"  (possibly  Psa.  cxx-cxxxvii)  waa 
sung  over  it    See  PAsaovEit. 

Compartng  the  ritual  thus  gathered  iiom  rabbinic 
writera  with  the  N.  T.,  and  aasuming  (a)  that  it  repre- 
sents  Bubstantialły  the  oommon  practice  of  oor  Lord*8 
time,  and  (b)  that  the  meal  of  which  he  and  hia  disci- 
ples partook  was  really  the  Passoyer  itself,  conducted 
acooniing  to  the  same  rules,  we  are  able  to  point,  though 
not  with  abaolute  certainty,  to  the  pointa  of  departnie 
which  the  old  practice  presented  for  the  institution  of 
the  new.  To  (1.)  or  (3.),  or  evcn  to  (8.),  we  may  refer 
the  firat  words  and  the  fint  distribution  of  the  cup  (I^ke 
xxii,  17, 18) ;  to  (2.)  or  (7.),  the  dipping  of  the  sop  (t|/ii»- 
fuov)  of  John  xiii,  26 ;  to  (7.),  or  to  an  intenral  during 
or  after  (8.),  the  distribution  of  the  bread  (Matt  xxvi, 
26 ;  Mark  xiv,  22 ;  Lukę  xxii,  19 ;  1  Cor.  xi,  28, 24) ;  to 
(9.)  or  (10.)  ("  after  supper,"  Lukę  xxii,  20),  the  thanka- 
giying,  and  distribution  of  the  cup,  and  the  hymn  wUh 
which  the  whole  was  ended.  It  will  be  noticed  that, 
according  to  this  order  of  suoceasbn,  the  qaestion 
whether  Judas  partook  of  what,  in  the  langoage  of  a 
later  age,  would  be  called  the  consecrated  elements,  is 
most  probably  to  be  answered  in  the  negative. 

The  narratives  of  the  Gospels  show  how  stiongly  the 
disciples  were  impressed  with  the  words  which  had  giv- 
en  a  new  meaning  to  the  old  familiar  acts.  They  leave 
unnoticed  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  Passoyer,  exoept 
thoae  which  had  thus  been  transferred  to  the  Chri^ian 
Church  and  perpetuated  in  it  Old  things  were  paaung 
away,  and  aU  things  becoming  new.  They  had  looked 
on  the  bread  and  the  winę  as  memorials  of  the  delivcF- 
ance  ftom  Egypt  They  were  now  t<dd  to  partake  of 
them  "  in  remembrance"  of  their  Master  and  Lord.  The 
festival  had  been  aunuaL  No  role  was  given  as  to  the 
time  and  frequency  of  the  new  feast  that  thus  super- 
vened  on  the  old,  but  the  command, "  Do  this  as  oft  as 
ye  drink  it"  (1  Cor.  xi,  25),  suggested  the  morę  contin- 
ual  recurrence  of  that  which  waa  to  be  their  memoriał 
of  one  whom  they  would  wish  never  to  forget  The 
words,  '^  This  is  my  body,"  gave  to  the  unleavened  bread 
a  new  character.  They  had  been  prepaied  for  language 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  so  startlingby  tbe  teach- 
ing  of  John  (vi,  82-58),  and  they  were  thus  taoght  to 
see  in  the  bread  that  was  broken  the  witness  of  the 
closest  possible  union  and  inoorporation  with  their  Lord. 
The  cup,  which  was  **  the  new  testament"  {dtaOiiKti)  **  in 
his  blood,"  would  remind  them,  in  like  manner,  of  the 
.wonderful  prophecy  in  which  that  new  covenant  had 
betti  foretold  (Jer.  xxxi,  81-34),  of  which  the  crowning 
glory  was  in  the  promise,  **  I  will  forgive  their  imquity, 
and  I  will  remember  their  sin  no  morę."  His  blood 
shed,  as  he  told  them, "  for  them  and  for  many,"  for 
that  remission  of  sins  which  he  had  been  procłaiming 
throughout  his  whole  ministry,  was  to  be  to  the  new 
covenant  what  the  blood  of  sprinkling  had  been  to  that 
of  Moses  (Exod.  xxiv,  8).  It  is  possible  that  there  may 
have  been  yet  another  thought  connected  with  these 
symbolic  acts.  The  funeral  customs  of  the  Jews  in- 
volved,  at  or  after  the  burial,  the  administration  to  the 
moumera  of  bread  (comp.  Jer.  xvt,  7,  "^  neither  shall  they 
break  bread  for  them  in  mottming,"  in  marginal  reading 
of  A.y.;  Ewald  and  Hitzig,  ad  loc;  Ezek.  xxiv,  17; 
Hos.  ix,  4 ;  Tob.  iv,  17),  and  of  winę,  known,  when  thus 
given,  as  'Uhe  cup  of  consolation."  May  not  the  bread 
and  the  winę  of  the  Last  Sapper  have  had  sómething 
of  that  character,  preparing  the  minds  of  Chrisfa  disci- 
ples for  his  departure  by  treating  it  aa  alieady  aoooai- 
plished  ?  They  were  to  think  of  hia  body  aa  idready 
anointed  for  the  burial  (Matt  xxvi,  12;  Blark  sdr,  8; 
John  xii,  7),  of  bis  body  as  already  given  np  to  deatfa, 
of  his  blood  as  already  shed.  The  passoyer  meal  waa 
also,  little  as  they  might  dream  of  it,  a  funeral  feast 
The  bread  and  the  winę  were  to  be  pledgea  of  consola- 
tion for  their  aonow,  analogoos  to  the  yeibal  piomiaes 
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of  John  ziv,  1,  27;  xvi,  20.  The  word  dtaOriKtj  might 
even  have  the  twofold  meaning  wbich  is  connected  with 
it  in  the  EpUtle  to  the  Hebrews. 

May  we  not  conjectare,  withouŁ  leairing  the  region 
of  history  for  that  of  controYersy,  that  the  thougbtA, 
desires,  emotions  of  that  bour  of  divine  sonów  and  com- 
manion  would  be  such  as  to  lead  the  disciples  to  crave 
eamestly  to  renew  them  ?  Would'  it  not  be  natural  that 
they  sbould  eeek  that  renewal  in  the  way  wbich  their 
Master  had  pointed  out  to  them  ?  From  this  time,  ao 
cordiDgly,  tbe  words  ^  to  break  bread"  appear  to  have 
had  for  the  disciples  a  new  significance.  It  may  not 
have  assumed,  indeed,  as  yet,  the  character  of  a  distinct 
Utuigical  act ;  but  when  they  met  to  break  bread,  it  was 
with  new  thoughts  and  hopes,  and  with  the  memories 
of  that  erening  fresh  on  them.  It  would  be  natura! 
that  the  Twelve  sbould  transmit  the  command  to  oth- 
ers  who  had  not  beeu  present,  and  seek  to  lead  them  to 
the  same  obedience  and  the  same  bleasings.  The  nar- 
rative  of  the  two  disciples  to  whom  their  Lord  madę 
himself  known  ^  in  breaking  of  bread"  at  Emmaus  (Lukę 
xxiv,  30-35)  would  strengthen  the  belief  that  this  waa 
the  way  to  an  abiding  fellowship  with  him. 

8.  LcUer  N,'T. Indicatiotts, — In  the  account  given  by 
the  writer  of  the  Acts  of  the  life  of  tbe  first  disciples  at 
Jerusalem,  a  prominent  place  is  given  to  this  act,  and  to 
the  phrase  wbich  indicated  iL  Writing,  we  must  re- 
member,  with  the  definite  associations  that  had  gather- 
ed  round  the  words  during  the  thirty  years  that  follow- 
ed  the  event8  he  records,  he  .dcscribes  the  baptized  mem- 
bers  of  the  Church  as  continuing  steadfast  in  or  to  the 
teaching  of  the  apostles,  in  fellowship  with  them  and 
with  ęach  other,  and  in  breaking  of  bread,  and  in  pray- 
ers  (Acts  ii,  42).  A  few  Yerses  further  on,  their  daily 
life  is  described  as  ranging  itself  under  two  heads :  (1.) 
that  of  pubłic  devotion,  wbich  still  belonged  to  them  as 
Jews  ("  continuing  daily  with  one  accord  in  the  Tem- 
pie") ;  (2.)  that  of  their  di8tinctive  acts  of  fellowship : 
"breaking  bread  from  house  to  house  (or  *privately,* 
Me3'^er),  they  did  eat  their  meat  in  gladness  and  single- 
nesB  of  heart,  praising  God,  and  having  favor  with  all 
the  people."  Taken  in  connection  with  the  account 
given  in  the  preceding  Yerses  of  the  love  which  madę 
them  live  as  baving  all  tbings  common,  we  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  this  implies  that  the  chief  actual  meal  of 
each  day  was  one  m  which  they  met  as  brothers,  and 
wbich  was  cither  preoeded  or  foUowed  by  the  morę  sol- 
emn  commemorative  acta  of  the  breaking  of  the  bread 
and  the  drinking  of  the  cup.  It  will  be  convenient  to 
anticipate  tbe  language  and  the  thoughts  of  a  somewhat 
Jater  datę,  and  to  say  that  apparently  they  thns  united 
every  day  the  Agap^,  or  feast  of  love,  with  the  celebra- 
tion  of  the  Eucharist.  So  far  as  the  former  was  con- 
cemed,  they  wcre  reproducing  in  the  streets  of  Jerusa- 
lem  the  simple  and  brotherly  life  which  the  Essenes 
were  leading  in  their  seclusion  on  tbe  shores  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  It  would  be  natural  that,  in  a  eociety  consisting 
of  many  thousand  members,  there  sbould  be  many  places 
of  meeting.  These  might  be  rooms  hired  for  the  pui^ 
pose,  or  freely  given  by  those  members  of  the  Church 
who  had  them  to  dispose  of.  The  congregation  asscm- 
bling  in  each  place  would  come  to  be  known  as  "  the 
Church**  in  this  or  that  man^s  house  (Rom.  xvi,  5, 23 ;  1 
Cor.  xvi,  19 ;  CoL  iv,  15 ;  Philem.  ver.  2).  When  they 
met,  the  place  of  honor  would  naturally  be  taken  by  one 
of  the  apostles,  or  some  elder  representing  him.  It 
would  belong  to  him  to  pronounce  the  blessing  (e^Aoym) 
and  thanksgiving  (f  vx<rptffria),  with  which  tbe  meals 
of  devont  Jews  always  began  and  ended.  The  materi- 
ais  for  the  meal  would  be  provided  out  of  the  common 
funds  of  the  Church  or  tbe  liberality  of  individual  mem* 
bers.  The  bread  (unless  the  converted  Jews  were  to 
think  of  themseh-es  as  keepiiig  a  perpetual  pas8over) 
would  be  such  as  they  habitually  used.  The  winę 
(probably  the  common  red  winę  of  Palestine,  Prov.  xxiii, 
81)  would,  acoording  to  their  usual  practice,  be  mixed 
wiih  water.    Spedal  streas  would  probably  be  laid  at 


first  on  the  office  of  breaking  and  distributing  the  bread, 
as  that  which  represented  the  fatherly  relation  of  the 
pastor  to  his  flock,  and  bis  work  aa  ministering  to  men 
the  word  of  life.  But  if  this  was  to  be  morę  than  a 
common  meal,  after  the  pattem  of  the  Essenes,  it  would 
be  neoessary  to  introduce  words  that  would  show  that 
what  was  done  was  in  remembrance  of  their  Master. 
At  some  time  before  or  after  the  meal  of  which  they 
partook  as  such,  the  bread  and  the  winę  would  be  given 
with  some  special  form  of  words  or  acts,  to  indicate  ita 
character.  New  convert8  would  need  some  explanation 
of  the  meaning  and  origin  of  the  observance.  What 
would  be  80  fitting  and  so  much  in  harmony  with  the 
precedents  of  the  paschal  feast  as  the  narrative  of  what 
had  passed  on  the  night  of  its  institution  (1  Cor.  xi,  28- 
27)  ?  With  this  there  would  naturally  be  associated  (as 
in  Acts  ii,  42)  prayers  for  themBelves  and  othera.  Their 
gladness  would  ^ow  itself  in  the  psalms  and  hjrmna 
with  which  they  praised  God  (Heb.  ii,  46, 47;  James  y, 
13).  The  analogy  of  the  Pas8over,  the  generał  feeling 
of  the  Jews,  and  the  practice  of  the  Essenes  may  po»- 
sibly  have  suggested  ablutions,  partial  or  entire,  as  a 
preparation  for  the  feast  (Heb.  x,  22;  John  xiii,  1-15; 
comp.  TertulL  de  OraL  c.  xi ;  and,  for  the  later  practice 
of  the  Church,  August.  8erm^  ccxliv).  At  some  point 
in  the  feast,  those  who  were  present,  men  and  women 
sitting  apart,  would  rise  to  salute  each  other  with  the 
"  holy  kias"  (1  Cor.  xvi,  20 ;  2  Cor.  xiii,  12 ;  Gem,  AleŁ 
PtBdagog,  iii,  c  11 ;  Tertull.  de  OraU  c  14;  Justin  Mart. 
Apol,  ii).  Of  the  stages  in  the  growth  of  the  new  wor- 
ship  we  have,  it  is  true^  no  direct  evidence,  but  these 
conjectures  from  antecedent  likelihood  are  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  this  order  appears  as  the  common  element 
of  all  later  liturgies. 

The  next  traces  that  meet  us  are  in  1  Cor.,  and  the 
fact  that  we  find  them  is  in  itself  significant.  The  com- 
memorative  feast  haa  not  been  confined  to  the  personal 
disciples  of  Christ,  or  the  Jewish  converts  whom  they 
gathered  round  them  at  Jerusalem.  It  has  been  the 
law  of  the  Church's  expansion  that  this  should  form 
part  of  its  life  everywhere.  Wherever  the  apostles  or 
their  delegates  have  gone,  they  have  taken  this  with 
them.  The  language  of  SLPaul,  we  must  remember,  ia 
not  that  of  a  man  who  is  setting  forth  a  new  truth,  but 
of  one  who  appeals  to  thoughts,  words,  phrases  that  are 
familiar  to  his  readers,  and  we  find  accordingly  evidence 
of  a  received  liturgical  terminology.  The  title  of  the 
**cup  of  blessing"  (1  Cor.  x,  16),  Hebrew  in  its  origin 
and  form  (see  above),  has  been  imported  into  the  Greek 
Church.  llie  synonyme  of  "  the  cup  of  the  Lord"  (1 
Cor.  X,  21)  distinguishea  it  from  the  other  cups  that  be- 
longed to  the  Agap^  The  word  "  fellowship"  (ffOiviiH 
via)  is  paasing  by  degrees  into  the  special  signification 
of  "  oommunion."  The  apostle  refers  to  hia  own  ofijce 
as  breaking  the  bread  and  blessing  the  cup  (1  Cor.  x, 
16).  The  table  on  which  the  bread  was  plaoed  was  the 
Lord  8  table,  and  that  title  was  to  tbe  Jew,  not,  as  later 
controver8iea  have  madę  it,  the  antithesis  of  altar  (^v- 
ffiaffr^piov),  but  as  nearly  as  possible  a  sj^nonyme  (MaL 
i,  7, 12 ;  Ezek.  xli,  22).  But  the  practice  of  the  Agap^, 
aa  well  as  the  obeervance  of  the  comm€morative  feast, 
had  been  tranaferred  to  Corinth,  and  this  called  for  a 
special  notice.  £vils  had  sprung  up  which  had  to  be 
checked  at  once.  The  meeting  of  friends  for  a  social 
meal,  to  which  all  coutributed,  was  a  sufficicntly  familiar 
practice  in  the  common  life  of  Greeks  of  this  period,  and 
these  club-feasts  were  associated  with  plans  of  mutual 
relief  or  charity  to  the  poor  (comp.  Smitb^s  IHct,  o/Gr, 
and  Rom.  Antig.  s.  v.  Eranoi).  The  Agapd  of  the  neif 
Bodety  would  seem  to  them  to  be  such  a  feast,  and 
hence  came  a  disorder  that  altogether  frustrated  the  ob- 
ject  of  the  Church  in  instituting  it,  Richer  members 
came,  bringing  their  supper  with  them,  or  appropriating 
what  belonged  to  the  common  stock,  and  sat  down  to 
ooiisume  it  without  waiting  tiU  others  were  assembled 
and  the  presiding  elder  had  taken  his  place.  The  poor 
were  put  to  shame.  and  defrauded  of  their  share  in  tlie 
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Ceast.  Each  was  thinktng  of  his  own  sapper,  not  of 
that  to  wUlch  we  now  tind  attached  the  distiuguishing 
title  of  "  the  Lord'8  Supper/'  When  the  time  for  that 
came,  one  wai«  hungry  enough  to  be  looking  to  it  with 
physical,  not  spiritual  craving ;  another  so  overpowered 
with  winę  as  to  be  incapable  of  receiving  it  with  any 
reveience.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  a  life  of  exce88 
and  excitement,  of  overwroaght  emotion  and  unrestrain- 
ed  indulgeuce,  such  os  this  epistle  brings  before  us,  may 
have  proved  destructiye  to  the  physical  as  well  as  the 
morał  health  of  those  who  were  aifected  by  it,  and  so 
the  sickness  and  the  deaths  of  which  Paul  speaks  (1 
C!or.  xi,  80),  as  the  consequence8  of  this  disorder,  may 
have  been  so,  not  by  supematural  infliction,  but  by  the 
working  of  those  generał  Uws  of  the  divine  government 
which  make  the  punishment  the  traceable  consequence 
of  the  sin.  In  any  case,  what  the  Corinthians  needed 
was  to  be  taught  to  come  to  the  Lord's  table  with  great- 
er  reverence,  to  distinguish  (diaKpivHv)  the  Lord*s  body 
from  their  oommon  food,  Unless  they  did  so,  they 
would  bring  upon  themsdyes  condemnation.  >yhat  was 
to  be  the  remedy  for  this  terrible  and  growing  evil  he 
does  not  state  explicitly.  He  reserres  formid  regolar 
tions  for  a  later  personal  yisit.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
giyes  a  role  which  would  make  the  union  of  the  Agapfe 
and  the  Lord*s  Supper  possible  witl^out  the  risk  of  profar 
nation.  They  were  not  to  come  even  to  the  former 
with  the  keen  edge  of  appetite.  They  were  to  wait  till 
all  were  met,  instead  ofscrambling  tumultuously  to  help 
themselyes  (1  Cor.  xi,  83, 84).  In  one  point,  howeyer, 
the  custom  of  the  Church  of  Corintb  differed  apparently 
from  that  of  Jerusalem :  the  meeting  for  the  Lord*8  Sup- 
per was  no  longer  daily  (I  Cor.  xi,  20, 83).  The  direc- 
tions  giyen  in  1  Cor.  xyi,  2  suggest  the  constitution  of  a 
celebration  on  the  fiist  day  of  the  week  (compare  JusL 
Mart.  ApoL  i,  67 ;  Fliny,  £p,  ad  Traj.).  The  meeting  at 
Troas  was  on  the  same  day  (Acts  xx,  7). 

The  tendency  of  this  language,  and  therefore,  próba- 
bly,  of  the  order  subsequently  cstablished,  was  to  sepa- 
rate  what  had  hitherto  been  united.  We  stand,  as  it 
were,  at  the  diyiding  point  of  the  history  of  the  two 
institutions,  and  henceforth  each  takes  its  own  conrse. 
The  Agap^,  as  belonging  to  a  transient  phase  of  the 
Christian  life,  and  yarying  iu  its  effects  with  changes  in 
national  character  or  forms  of  ciyilization,passes  through 
many  stages;  becomes  morę  and  moro  a  merely  local 
custom,  is  found  to  be  productiye  of  eyU  ratber  than  of 
good,  is  discouraged  by  bishops  and  forbidden  by  (»un- 
cils,  and  finally  dies  out.  Traces  of  it  linger  in  some  of 
the  traditional  practices  of  the  Western  Church.  There 
haye  been  attempts  to  reyiye  it  among  the  Morayians 
and  other  religious  communities,  but  in  no  conńderable 
body  does  it  sunriye  in  its  original  form.  See  Love- 
Fbast.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Lord's  Supper  also  has 
its  changes.  The  moming  celebration  takes  the  place 
of  the  eyening.  New  names^Eucharist,  Saciifice,  Altar, 
Hass,  Holy  Mysteries — ^gather  round  it.  New  epithets 
and  new  ceremonies  exprea8  the  growing  reyerence  of 
the  people.  The  modę  of  celebration  at  the  high  altar 
of  a  basilica  in  the  4th  century  differs  so  widely  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  original  institution  that  a  care- 
less  eye  would  haye  found  it  hard  to  recognise  their 
identity.  Spectdations,  controyersies,  superstitions,  crys- 
tallize  round  this  as  their  nucleus.  Great  disruptions 
and  changes  threaten  to  destroy  the  life  and  unity  of 
the  Church.  Still,  through  all  the  changes,  the  Sup- 
per of  the  Lord  yindicates  its  claim  to  uniyersality,  and 
bears  a  permanent  testimony  to  the  truths  with  which 
it  was  aasociated. 

In  Acts  XX,  U  we  have  an  cxample  of  the  way  in 
which  the  transition  may  have  been  cflfected.  The  dis- 
dples  at  Troas  meet  togetber  to  break  bread.  The 
hour  is  not  definitely.statcd,  but  the  fact  that  PauFs 
discourse  was  protnicted  till  past  midnight,  and  the 
mention  of  the  many  lamps,  indicate  a  later  time  than 
that  commonly  fixed  for  the  Greek  Sii7rvov,  If  we  are 
not  to  suppose  a  scenę  at  yarianoe  with  Paul*s  rule 


in  1  Cor.  xi,  84,  they  must  haye  had  each  his  own  sop* 
per  before  they  assembled.  Then  came  the  teaching 
and  the  prayers,  and  then,  towards  early  daMm,  the 
breaking  of  bread,  which  constituted  the  Lord*s  Supper, 
and  for  which  they  were  gathered  together.  If  this 
midnight  meeting  may  be  taken  as  indicating  a  common 
practice,  originating  in  reyerence  for  an  ordinance  which 
Christ  had  enjoined,  we  can  easily  understand  how  the 
next  step  would  be  (as  circumstances  rendered  the  mid- 
night gatherings  unnecessary  or  inexpedient)  to  trans- 
fer the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  permanently  to  the 
moming  hour,  to  which  it  had  gradually  been  approxi- 
mating.  Herę  also  in  later  times  there  were  traces  of 
the  original  custom.  £yen  when  a  later  oelebntion 
was  looked  on  as  at  yariance  with  the  generał  custom 
of  the  Church  (Sozomen,  tupra)  it  was  recognised  aa 
legitimate  to  hołd  an  eyening  communion,  as  a  special 
commemoration  of  the  originiU  institution,  on  the  Thuis- 
day  before  Easter  (Augustine,  Ep.  IIS;  <id  Jan.  c  5-7); 
and  again  on  Easter  eye,  the  celebration  in  the  latter 
case  probably  taking  place  ^  yery  early  in  the  moming, 
while  it  was  yet  dark^'  (Tertullian,  ad  Uxor,  ii,  c.  4). 

The  recurrenoe  of  the  same  liturgical  words  iu  Acta 
xxyii,  85  makes  it  probable,  though  not  certain,  that 
the  food  of  which  Paul  thus  partook  was  intended  to 
haye,  for  himself  and  his  Christian  companions,  the 
character  at  once  of  the  Agapfe  and  the  Eucharist.  The 
heathen  soldiers  and  sailors,  it  may  be  noticed,  are  said 
to  haye  fułlowed  his  example,  not  to  liaye  partaken  of 
the  bread  which  he  had  broken.  If  we  adopt  this  ex- 
planation,  we  haye  in  tłiis  narratiye  another  cxampłe 
of  a  celebration  in  the  early  honra  between  midnight 
and  dawn  (comp.  y.  27, 89),  at  the  same  time,  L  e.  as  we 
haye  met  with  in  the  meeting  at  Troas. 

All  the  distinct  references  to  the  Lord*s  Supper  which 
occur  within  the  limits  of  the  N.  T.  haye,  it  is  belieyed, 
been  noticed.  To  find,  as  a  reoent  writer  has  done 
{Christian  Rememhrancery  April,  1860),  ąuotations  from 
the  Liturgy  of  the  Eastem  Church  in  the  Pauline  Epis- 
tles  inyolyes  (ingeniously  ns  the  h}^thesis  Ls  support- 
ed)  assumptions  too  many  and  bold  to  justify  our  ac- 
ceptanoe  of  it.  Extending  the  inąuiry,  howeyer,  to  the 
times  as  well  as  the  writings  of  the  N.  T.,  we  find  reason 
to  belieye  that  we  can  tracę  in  the  later  worship  of  the 
Church  some  fragments  of  that  which  belonged  to  it 
from  the  beginning.  The  agreement  of  the  four  great 
families  of  liturgies  implies  the  substratum  of  a  common 
order.  To  that  order  may  well  haye  belonged  the  He- 
brew  words  Hallelujah,  Amen,  Hosanna,  Lord  of  Saba- 
oth;  the  saluUtions  "  Peace  to  all,"  **Peace  to  thee;" 
the  Sursum  Corda  (ayw  axS!tiu.v  róc  Kapiiac)^  the  Tri- 
sagion,  the  Kyrie  Eleison.  We  are  justified  in  looking 
at  these  as  haying  been  portions  of  a  liturgy  that  was 
really  primitiye ;  guarded  from  change  with  the  tenaci- 
ty  with  which  the  Christiana  of  the  2d  century  clung  to 
the  traditions  (the  iracaŁwHC  of  2  Thess.  ii,  15;  iii,  6) 
of  the  first,  forming  part  of  the  great  deposit  (n-apaKa- 
ToJ^ipcii)  of  faith  and  worship  which  they  had  receired 
from  the  apostles  and  haye  transmitted  to  later  ages 
(comp.  Bingham, Eodes,  Antig.  bk.  xy,  eh. yii ;  Angusti. 
ChristL  ArckaoL  b.  yiii ;  Stanley  on  1  Cor.  x  and  xi). 

in.  Ecclesiastical  JifpresaUatiotu. —  The  Christian 
Church  attached  from  the  first  great  and  mysterioua 
importance  to  the  Lord*s  Supper.  In  accordance  with 
the  original  institution,  all  Christiana  used  winę  and 
bread,  with  the  exception  of  the  Hydroparastates  (Aqua- 
rii),  who  used  water  instead  of  winę,  and  the  Artoty- 
rites,  who  are  said  to  haye  used  cheese  along  with 
bread.  The  winę  was  generally  mixed  with  water 
(ic/9a/ia),  and  an  allegorical  signification  was  giyen  to 
the  mixture  of  these  two  elements.  In  the  writings  of 
the  fathers  of  the  first  three  centuries  we  meet  with 
some  passages  which  speak  distinctly  of  symbols,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  with  others  which  indicate  belief  in 
a  real  participation  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
Ignatius,  Justin,  and  Irenieus  laid  great  stress  on  the 
mysteńoufl  oonnection  sobsisttng  between  the  Logos  aiid 
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the  elements.  TeituUitn  and  Cyprian  are  repmenta- 
tiyes  of  the  symbolical  aspect,  though  both  occaaionally 
cali  the  Lord'8  Sopper  simply  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.  The  symbolical  interpretation  prevai]8  in  par- 
ticular  among  the  Alesandńne  scbool.  Clement  called 
it  a  mystic  symbol  which  produces  an  effect  only  upon 
the  mind,  and  Origen  decidedly  opposed  tbose  who  took 
the  extenial  sig^  for  the  thing  itself.  llie  idea  of  a 
aacrifioe,  thoogh  not  yet  of  a  daily  propitiatory  sacrifioe, 
appears  in  the  wńtings  of  Jnstin  and  Iremeos.  Cyprian 
says  that  the  sacrifice  is  madę  by  the  priest,  who  acta 
instead  of  Christ,  and  imitates  what  Christ  did.  It  is 
not  qmte  certain,  but  probable,  that  the  Ebionites  oele- 
bnted  the  Lord*s  Sopper  as  a  commemorative  feast ;  the 
mystical  meals  of  some  Gnostics,  on  the  contrary,  bear 
batUttleresemblance  to  the  Lord's  Sopper.  Thedeyel- 
opment  of  litorgies  in  and  after  the  third  centoiy,  and 
the  intiodoction  of  many  mystical  ceremonies,  showed 
that  the  fathers  generally  regarded  the  Lord's  Sopper, 
with  Chrysostom,  as  a  "  dreadfol  sacrifice."  They  dear- 
ly  speak  of  a  rtal  tmaofi  of  the  commonicants  with 
Christ;  some,  also,  of  a  rtal  ekange  fn>m  the  visible  el- 
ements  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  thoogh  mott 
of  their  ezpreańons  can  be  onderstood  both  of  consob- 
atantiality  or  of  transobstantiation.  Theodoret  drew  a 
dear  distinction  between  the  sign  and  the  thing  signi- 
fied,  while  Aognstine  sooght  to  unitę  its  morę  profoond 
mystical  signilkamce  with  the  symbolical.  Gelasios, 
bishop  of  Romę,  Tery  decidedly  denied  **  the  ceasing  of 
the  substance  and  natore  of  bread  and  winę.**  The  no- 
tion  of  a  daily  repeated  sacrifice  is  distinctly  set  forth 
in  the  writings  of  Gregory  the  Great.  A  violent  con- 
troyersy  conceming  the  LonUs  Sopper  arose  in  the  9tb 
centoiy.  Paschasios  Radbertos.  a  monk  of  Conrey, 
dearly  propounded  the  doctrine  of  transobstantiation  in 
his  LUier  de  corport  et  tanguine  Dominia  addressed  to 
the  emperor  Charles  the  Bald,  between  830  and  882. 
He  was  opposed  by  Ratramnos  in  his  treatise  De  cor- 
porę  fi  ttmęuine  Domim^  which  was  written  at  the  re- 
qQest  of  the  emperor,  who  drew  a  distinction  between 
tlie  sign  and  the  thing  represented  by  it,  between  the 
intemal  and  the  exteniaL  The  most  eminent  theolo- 
gians  of  the  age,  as  Rabanos  Maorus  and  Scotos  Erige- 
na,  took  an  actire  part  in  the  controrerBy.  Gerbert  (af- 
terwards  pope  Sylvester  II)  endearored  to  illostrate  the 
doctrine  of  transobstantiation  by  the  aid  of  geometrical 
diagrams.  Towaid  the  middle  of  the  Uth  centory  the 
doctrine  of  transobstantiation  was  rejected  by  Berengar, 
canon  of  Toois  (q.  v.),  who  principally  condemned  the 
doctrine  of  an  entire  change  in  soch  a  manner  as  to 
make  the  bread  to  cease  to  be  bread.  Sereral  synods 
in  soccession,  between  1050  and  1079,  condemned  his 
yiews.  At  one  of  these  synods  cardinal  Humbert  im- 
posed  upon  Berengar  an  oath  that  he  believed  ^  corpos 
et  sangoinem  Domini  non  solom  sacramento  sed  in 
Teritate  manibos  sacerdotom  tractari,  frangi  et  fideliom 
dentibos  atteri."  Among  the  scholastics,  Lanfrenc  de- 
▼eloped  the  distinction  between  the  subject  and  the  ac- 
ddents.  The  term  łrantubsiantiatw  was  first  osed  by 
Hildebert  of  Toors,  thoogh  similar  phrases,  as  tratuitiOf 
had  previoo8ly  been  employed  (by  Hugo  of  St,yictor 
and  others).  Most  of  the  earlier  scholastics,  and,  in  par- 
ticolar,  the  foUowers  of  Lanfranc,  defended  both  the 
change  of  the  bread  into  the  body  of  Christ  and  that  of 
the  **accidentia  sine  sobjecto,"  both  of  which  were  in- 
serted  in  the  Decretum  GraHtan  (aboot  1150),  and  de- 
dared  an  article  of  faith  by  the  fourth  Cooncil  of  Lateran. 
Later,  the  Scholastics  discossed  a  great  many  subtle 
ąoestions,  soch  as,  Do  animals  partake  of  the  body  of 
Christ  when  they  happen  to  swallow  a  consecnted  hosŁ  ? 
By  the  institotion  of  the  Corpos-Christi  day  by  pope 
Urban  lY  (1264),  the  doctrine  of  transobstantiation  re- 
odyed  a  liturgical  ezpression.  Howevcr,  a  considerable 
time  before,  it  had  become  a  costom  in  the  Latin  Chorch 
that  the  laity  receired  the  Loni's  Snppcr  only  in  the 
form  of  the  host.  Alexander  Hales,  Bonayentora,  and 
Thomas  Aąuinas  ezpresdy  demanded  that  only  the 
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priests  shonld  partake  of  the  cnp.  The  Hossites  de- 
manded the  adroission  of  the  Ipity  also  to  a  partaking 
of  the  cop,  and  the  refusal  of  tbis  demand  by  the  Coon- 
cil of  Constanoe  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Hossite 
War.  The  doctrine  that  Christ  existed  wholly  in  either 
of  the  dements  (for  which  doctrine  the  theologians  oscd 
the  expre8sion  eoncomijtawx)  was  ezpressly  confirmed  by 
the  Cooncil  of  Basie.  The  nnmber  of  tboee  who  doring 
the  Middle  Ages  ezpressed  their  dissent  from  the  doc- 
trine of  transobstantiation  is  limited. 

The  doctrine  oUmpanaHiony  or  a  coexistence  of  Christ*8 
body  with  the  bread,  was  first  adranced  by  John  of  Paris, 
who  was  foUowed  by  William  Ockham  and  Durandns  de 
Sancto  Porciana  Both  transobstantiation  and  impana- 
tion  were  combated  by  WicklifTe,  who,  with  Berengar  of 
Toors,  believed  it  a  change  from  the  inferior  to  the  so- 
perior.  His  views  were  probably  sharcd  by  Jcrome  of 
Pragnę,  while  Hoss  scems  to  hare  bdieycd  in  transob- 
stantiation. The  Reforroers  of  the  16th  centory  agreed 
in  rejecting  transobstantiation  as  onscriptnral,  bot  they 
differed  among  themsdyes  in  seyeral  polnts.  Carlstadt 
belieyed  that  the  words  of  institotion  were  to  be  onder- 
stood dttKTtKwCf  i  e.  that  Christ,  while  speaking  to  them, 
had  pointed  at  his  own  body.  Zoingle  took  the  word 
"u"  (J9ri)  in  the  scnse  of  siffttifiest  and  yiewed  the 
Lord'8  Sopper  merely  ac  an  act  of  commemoration,  and 
as  a  yisible  sign  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  (Eco- 
lampadios  differed  from  Zoingle  only  grammaticaUy, 
retaining  the  literał  meaning  of  '*tV'  bot  taking  the 
predicate,**my  body"  {ró  eufta  fiov},  in  a  figuratiye 
sense.  Lother  bdiered  it  impossible  to  pot  any  of 
these  constroctions  on  the  letter  of  the  Scriptore,  and 
adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  the  reaipr€$ence  of  Christ^s 
body  and  blood  ńi,  trtlA,  and  under  the  bread  and  winę 
(oonsobetantiation).  Togerher  with  this  yiew  he  pro- 
fessed  a  belief  in  the  ubiqoity  of  the  body  of  Christ. 
Calyin  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence ;  bot,  af- 
ter the  piecedence  of  Bocer,  Myronios,  and  others,  spoke 
of  a  real,  thoogh  spiritoal  partidpation  of  the  body  of 
Christ  which  exists  in  hearen.  lliis  partidpation, 
howeyer,  he  restricted  to  the  belierery  while  Lother 
agreed  with  the  Roman  Chorch  in  maintaining  that 
also  infidds  partook  of  Chrisfs  body,  thoogh  to  their 
own  hort.  Attempts  at  mediating  between  the  yiews 
of  Lother  and  Calyin  were  early  madę,  and  there  wen 
crypto-Calyinists  in  the  Lothcran,  and  crypto-Lother- 
ans  in  the  Calyinistic  chnrches.  Bot  the  Lotheran  yiew 
reoeiyed  a  dogmatic  fixation  in  the  Formttia  Concordia^ 
which  shot  out  any  forther  infioence  of  Cdyinuon. 
The  decline  of  Lotheran  orthodoxy  in  generał  caosed 
also  the  Lotheran  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Sopper  to  grow 
into  disose,  and  the  Protestant  theologians  generally 
adopted  the  yiews  either  of  Calyin  or  of  Zuingle.  The 
latter,  at  length,  preyailed.  (See  the  Brił.  and  For.  Ev» 
Rtv,  Oct  1860;  MUUer,  De  Lutheri  et  Cahini  senfeniim 
de  Sacra  Ccaia^  HaL  1858.)  It  was,  in  particolar,  adopt- 
ed by  the  Arminian  chorches,  as  also  by  the  Socinians. 
In  the  Chorch  of  England  there  was  from  the  beginning 
a  real-presenoe  and  a  spiritual-prescnce  party,  and  the 
controyersy  between  them  frequentły  became  yery  hot. 
The  red-presence  party  generally  agreed  with  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Lutheran  Chorch,  but  some  of  its  writera 
adyanced  yiews  morę  resembling  those  of  the  Roman 
Cbnrch.  In  the  19th  oentury  the  High-Church  parties 
of  the  German  Lutheran  Church,  and  of  the  Episcopd 
Church  of  England,  Scotland,  and  America,  reyired  and 
erophasłzed  agdn  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence. 
Under  the  influence  of  rationdistic  theology  and  speco- 
latiye  theology  a  nomber  of  new  intcrpretations  f  prang 
up  like  mushrooms,  and  disappeared  sgain  just  as  fast. 
The  leading  theologians  of  the  United  Eyangelicd 
Church  of  (iermany  in  the  19th  century  fell  back  on  the 
doctrine  of  Calyin,  and  emphasized  the  real  and  objedite 
commumcatum  of  the  whole  God-man  Christ  to  the  be- 
lieyer,  and  the  same  yiews  haye  become  predominant  in 
the  German  Reformed  Church  of  America.  Yery  differ^ 
ent  from  the  doctrine  of  all  the  larger  Christian  denom- 
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Inations  were  the  view8  which  some  mystic  ¥rńteT8  of 
the  ancient  and  medinval  Churcb  inŁimated,  and  which 
were  fully  developed  in  the  16Łh  century  by  Paracelsiu, 
and  afterwaids  adopted  by  the  Society  of  Friends.  They 
regard  communion  as  something  easentially  intemal  and 
mystical,  and  deny  the  Lord^s  Sappcr  to  be  an  ordinance 
which  Christ  desired  to  have  perpetuated. — Larater, 
Historia  contrwerńoB  Sacrcunentaria  (Tig.  1672) ;  Ho»- 
pinianiu,  Hist,  SacramaUaria  (Tig.  1602) ;  Planck,  Ge- 
tcMchte  ĆLUnUiehunff,  etc^  des  protest,  Lehrbegriffs,  ii,  204 
8q.,  471  8q. ;  iii,  (1.)  876  są. ;  iv,  6  są. ;  v,  (1)  89  są.,  211 
są.,  (2)  7  8q. ;  vi,  732  są.     See  Transubstamtiation. 

IV.  Form  o/ Celebration.—!,  The  £lements»—(a)  At 
the  institution  of  the  Lord'8  Snpper  Christ  used  «»- 
kapened  bread,  The  piimitive  Christiana  carried  with 
them  the  bread  and  winę  for  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
took  the  bread  which  was  used  at  oommon  meals,  which 
was  leavened  bread.  When  this  custom  ceased,  togeth- 
er  with  the  Agap^,  the  Greeks  retained  the  leavened 
bread,  while  in  the  Latin  Church  the  imleavened  bread 
became  common  sinoe  the  8th  century.  Out  of  this 
diiference  a  dogmatic  controver8y  in  the  llth  century 
arose,  the  Greek  Church  reproaching  the  Latin  for  the 
use  of  unleavened  bread,  and  making  it  heresy.  At  the 
Council  of  Florence,  in  1439,  which  attempted  to  unitę 
both  churches,  it  was  agreed  that  either  might  be  used ; 
but  the  Greeks  soon  rejected,  with  the  council  also,  the 
toleration  of  the  ttnleavened  bread,  and  still  maintain 
the  opposite  ground  at  the  present  day. 

We  see,  from  1  Cor.  xi,  24,  that  in  the  apostolic 
Church  the  bread  was  broken.  This  custom  was  dis- 
oontinued  in  the  Roman  Church  when,  in  the  12th  and 
13th  centuries,  the  host  or  holy  wafer  was  cut  in  a  pe- 
cttiiar  way,  so  as  to  represent  upon  it  a  crucified  Saviour. 
Luther  retained  the  wafer,  but  the  Keformed  churches 
zeintroduced  the  use  of  oommon  bread  and  the  breaking 
of  iu  •  The  same  was  the  case  with  the  Soeinians  and 
the  United  £vangelical  Church  of  Germany.  In  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  England,  and  the  churches  deTived 
from  it,  cut  pieoes  of  oommon  wheaten  bread  are  given 
into  the  hands  of  the  communicants.  See  J.  G.  Her- 
mann, Hist,  corwerł€Uionum  de  pane  asymo  (Lips.  1787)  ; 
Marheineke,  Das  Bród  in  Abendmahk  (BerUn,  1817). 

(6)  The  seoond  element  used  by  Christ  was  winę,  It 
U  not  certain  of  what  color  the  winę  was,  nor  whether 
it  was  pure  or  mixed  with  water,  and  both  points  were 
always  regarded  as  indifferent  by  the  Christian  Church. 
The  use  of  mised  winę  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
by  pope  Alcxander  I ;  it  was  expre8sly  enacted  in  the 
12th  century  by  Clement  III,  and  diver8  allegorical 
ttgnifications  were  given  to  the  mingiing  of  these  two 
eiementst  Also  the  Greek  Church  mingles  the  winę 
with  water,  while  the  Armenian  and  the  Protestant 
churches  use  pure  winę. 

The  ąuestion  as  to  whether  the  winę  originally  used 
in  the  Lord*8  Supper  ytSA  fermemUd  or  not,  would  seem 
to  be  a  futile  one  in  view  of  the  fact,  1.  that  the  unfer- 
mented  juice  of  the  grapę  can  hardly,  with  propriety,  be 
called  wtne  at  all ;  2.  that  fermented  winę  is  of  almost 
univer8al  use  in  the  East ;  and,  8.  that  it  has  invariably 
been  employed  for  this  purpose  in  the  Church  of  aU 
ages  and  couotries.  But  for  the  exoe8sive  zeal  of  cer- 
tain modem  well-meaning  reformers,  the  idea  that  our 
Lord  used  any  other  would  hardly  have  gained  the  least 
currency.    See  Winr. 

In  accordance  with  the  original  institution,  both  ele- 
ments  were  used  separately  during  the  first  centuries, 
but  it  became  early  a  custom  to  carry  to  sick  persona 
bread  merely  dipped  in  winę.  The  Manichnans,  who 
abstained  wholly  from  winę,  were  strongly  opposed  by 
teachers  of  all  other  parties,  and  pope  Gelasius  I,  of  the 
6th,  called  Łheir  practice  grandę  sacrilegium,  In  the 
lOth  century  it  became  freąuent  in  the  West  to  use 
only  consecrated  bread  dipped  in  winę,  but  it  was  not 
before  the  end  of  the  13th  century  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  doctrine,  then  developed  by  the  Scholastics, 
that  Christ  was  wholly  present  in  both  bread  and  winę, 


and  that  the  partaking  of  the  bread  was  sufficlent,  the 
Church  began  to  withhold  the  winę  from  the  laity  alto- 
gether.  The  WaldeuseSyWickliffe,  Huss,  and  Savonan>la 
protested  against  this  withdrawal  of  the  cup,  and  all 
the  Protestant  denominations  agreed  in  restoring  the 
use  of  both  elements.  The  Greek  Church  has  always 
used  the  winę  for  the  laity  also.  See  Spitler,  GesehiekU 
des  Keiches  im  AbendmaM  (Lemgo,  1780) ;  Schmidt, De 
/cUis  calicis  eucharistici  (Helmstadt,  1708). 

2.  Consecration  and  DUtribution  o/ihe  Elements, — ^Ta 
^  consecrate*^  meant  in  the  ancient  Church  only  to  set 
apart  from  common  and  derote  to  a  sacred  use.  But, 
by  degrees,  a  magical  eifect  was  attributed  to  conse- 
cration, as  was  already  done  by  Augustine,  and  when 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  became  prevalent  in 
the  Roman  Church,  it  was  suppoeed  that  the  pronunda-i 
tion  of  the  words  **  This  is  my  bodj/"  changed  the  ele> 
ments  into  the  body  and  błood  of  Christ.  The  formuln 
which  were  used  at  the  consecration  were  at  first  fiee, 
but  afterwards  fixed  by  written  liturgies.  All  lituigies 
contain  the  words  of  institution  and  a  prayer ;  the  lit^ 
ui^  of  the  Greek  Church,  moreover,  a  prayer  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  change  the  bread  and  winę  into  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ.  In  the  ancient  Church  both  de- 
ments  were  distńbuted  by  the  deaoons,  afterwards  only 
the  winę;  at  a  later  period  of  the  Church,  again,  both 
elements.  Aocording  to  the  Protestant  theologians,  the 
administration  belongs  pitocrly  to  the  ministers  of  the 
Church ;  but  Luther,  and  many  theologians  with  him, 
maintained  that  where  no  regular  teachen  can  be  ob- 
tained,  this  sacrament  may  be  administered  by  other 
Christiana  to  whom  this  duty  is  committed  by  the 
Church. 

8.  Time  and  Place,— -In.  the  apostolic  Church,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  Lord's  Supper  was  regularly  eełebrated 
in  the  public  assemblies,  henoe  in  private  dwellings,  at 
common  tables,  during  the  persecutions  in  hidden  plaćes, 
at  the  sepulchres  of  the  raartyTs,  and,  later,  in  the  churdh- 
es  at  special  tables  or  altars.  In  imitation  of  its  first 
celebration  by  Christ,  it  was  at  first  eełebrated  at  night; 
later,  it  became  almost  universally  connected  with  the 
moming  service.  In  the  primitxve  Church,  Ohristiaos 
partook  of  it  almost  daily ;  and  when  this  was  madę  im- 
possible  by  the  persecutions,  at  least  several  times  a 
week, or  certainly  on  Sundajrs.  In  the  5th  century  many 
theological  writers  complain  of  the  laxity  of  Chiistians 
in  the  participation  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  afterwards 
8everal  synods  had  to  prescribe  that  all  Christians  ought 
to  partake  of  it  at  least  a  certain  nnmber  of  dmes.  The 
fourth  Synod  of  Lateran,  in  1415,  restricted  it  to  once 
a  year.  The  Reformers  insisted  again  on  a  morę  fie- 
ąuent  participation,  without,  however,  making  any  defi- 
nite  prescriptions  as  to  the  number  of  times.  Many 
of  the  Protestant  states  punished  those  who  withdrew 
altogether  from  it  with  exile,  excommunication,  and 
the  refusal  of  a  Christian  buriaL 

4.  Persons  by  whom,  and  the  Manner  ui  which  the 
LonPs  Supper  is  receited, — In  the  primitive  Church  all 
baptized  persons  wiere  admitted  to  the  Lord's  Supper; 
afterwards  the  catechumens  and  the  lapsi  were  excluded 
from  it.  Communion  of  infants  is  found  in  an  eariy  pe- 
riod, and  is  still  used  in  the  Greek  Church.  See  Zom, 
Hitt.  eucharist,  infant,  (BerL  1742).  To  those  who  were 
prevented  from  being  present  at  the  public  aervice  the 
consecrated  elements  were  carried  by  deacons.  Thus  it 
was  especially  carried  to  the  dying  as  a  Viaticum,  and 
until  the  5th  or  6Łh  century  it  was  even  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  the  dead,  or  in  their  coffin  (see  Schmidt,  De 
eucharistia  mortuorumy  Jena,  1645). 

The  apostles  received  the  Lords  Supper  redining, 
according  to  Eastem  custom.  Since  the  4th  centuiy 
the  communicants  used  to  stand,  afterwards  to  kneel, 
the  men  with  uncovered  head,  the  women  covered  with 
a  long  wbite  cloth. 

Since  the  4th  centurv  a  certain  order  was  introduced 
in  approaching  the  communion  table,  ao  that  first  the 
higher  and  lower  dergy,  and  afterwards  the  laity  camei 
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THb  self-communion  of  the  laity  is  prohibited  by  all 
ChriBtian  denomination&  The  aelf-communion  of  offi- 
cUting  clergjrmen  is  the  generał  luage  in  the  Roman 
Church,  but  alao  pennitted  and  costomaiy  in  the  £pis- 
copal  ChuTch,  among  the  MonriaoB,  and  with  other 
denominationB. 

5.  Certmmiti  in  Cekbratum, — In  the  Roman  Church 
the  communicants,  after  faaving  confesaed  and  received 
abeolation,  approach  the  communion  table,  which  stands 
at  some  distance  from  the  altar,  and  receiye  kneeling  a 
host  from  the  priest,  who  passes  round,  taking  the  hoet 
out  of  a  chalice  which  he  holds  in  his  lefk  hand,  repeat- 
ing  for  each  communicant  the  words  "  Corpus  Domini 
Dostri  Jesu  Christi  custodiat  animam  tuam  in  vitam 
etemam."  The  communion  8ervice  of  the  Greek  Church 
la  neariy  the  same  as  that  of  the  ancient  Church. 

In  the  Łatheran  Church  the  communion  is  preceded 
by  a  preparatory  seryice,  confeesion  (q.  v.).  Afler  the 
aennon  the  cleigyman  consecrates  the  host  and  the 
winę  at  the  altar.  Amid  the  singing  of  the  oongrega- 
tion,  the  communicants,  fint  the  men,  then  the  women, 
stepi  either  singly  or  two  at  a  time,  to  the  altar,  where 
the  dergyman  places  the  host  in  their  moutb/and 
reaches  to  them  the  cup,  using  the  foUowing  or  a  simi- 
lar  formuła:  ** Take,  eat,  this  is  the  body  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ;  it  may  strengthen  and  pre- 
aenre  you  in  the  true  faith  unto  life  everiasŁing.  Amen. 
Take,  drink;  this  is  the  bloodf"  etc  The  senrice  is  eon- 
cluded  with  a  prayer  of  thanks,  and  with  the  bleasing. 
During  the  service  frequently  candlcs  bum  on  the  altar. 

In  the  Reformed,  F^resbyterian,  Cbngregational,  Ar- 
minian,  etc,  churches,  the  serrioe  bc^ns  commonly 
with  a  formuła  oontaining  the  paasage  1  Cor.  xi.  The 
communicants  step,  in  most  places  singly,  to  the  com- 
munion table,  and  the  broken  bread  and  the  cup  are 
given  into  their  own  hands.  In  some  places  they  r&* 
main  sitting  in  the  pews,  where  the  elders  carry  to  them 
bread  and  winę;  in  others,  twelre  at  a  time  sit  around 
a  table    Private  communion  of  the  sick  is  an  exception. 

In  the  Episoopal  Church  of  England  the  service  of 
the  Lord'8  Supper  is  immediately  preceded  by  a  generał 
confession  of  sins,  which  is  fołlowed  by  a  prayer  of  oon- 
secration  and  the  words  of  institution.  The  cleigymen 
first  oommune  themselyes,  then  the  communicants,  who 
approach  withont  obeerving  any  distioction,  and  kneeł 
down  at  the  communion  table,  receiving  the  bread 
(which  is  cut)  and  the  cup  into  their  hands.  The  same 
aerrice  takes  place  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
and  substantialły  in  the  Methodist  churches. 

The  Socinians  hare,  on  the  day  before  they  celebrate 
the  Lord^s  Supper,  a  preparation  (*' discipline")  with 
closed  doors,  when  the  preacher  exhort8  the  Church 
members,  rebukes  their  fauUs,  reconciles  enemies,  and 
sometimes  excludes  those  guilty  of  grare  offences  from 
the  Church.  On  the  following  day,  at  public  senric^, 
the  altar  tables  are  spread  and  fumished  with  bread  and 
winę.  The  communicants  sit  down  round  the  table,  and 
take  with  their  hands  the  bread,  which  is  broken  by  the 
preacher,  and  the  cup. 

The  seryice  of  the  Morarians  approaches  that  of  the 
prlmitLve  Church.  It  is  celebrated  erery  fourth  Sun- 
day  at  the  evening  senrice,  and  was  formerly  connected 
with  the  Agaps  (lorę  feasts),  washing  of  feet,  and  the 
ktss  of  peace. 

On  the  ceremonies  in  the  Eastem  chnrches,  see  Ritus 
Orientalium,  Coptorunif  Syrorum^  et  A  rmeiwrumj  in  ad- 
ministrandit  Sacramenłig,  Ex  Assemanis,  Renandotio, 
Trombellio  alii8que  fontibus  authenticis  collectos.  Edi- 
dit  Henricns  Denziger,  Ph.  et  S.  Th.  Doc.  et  in  Univ. 
Wirceburgensi  TheoL  Dogmat.  Prof.  (tom.  i,  London,  D. 
Kutt,  1803). 

V.  The  Literaturę  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per is  yeiy  exten8iye.  A  history  of  rhe  doctrine  was 
giyen  by  Schulz  (Rationalistic),  />ie  christUche  Lehre 
wm  heUigen  AbendmaMe  (2d  ed.  Leipsic,  1881) ;  Ebrard 
(Eyangelical),  Da*  Dogma  rom  Abtndmahl  und  setne 
Gtfckichte  (Fraokfort,  1845);  Kahnis  (High  Lutheian), 


Die  Lehre  ram  A  hendmahU  (Leipsic,  1851) ;  Ł.  J.  Rack« 
ert  (Rationalistic),  Dm  A  bendmahlj  seta  Weae»  und  teinę 
Getchichte  in  der  aben  Kirehe  (Leipsic,  1856,  2  yols.). 
For  many  other  foreign  monographs,  see  Danz,  Wdrter" 
buch,  B.  y.  Abcndmahl ;  Yolbeding,  /ladiear,  p.  50 ;  Hase, 
Leben  Jetu,  p.  194;  Malcom,  TheoL  Indexy  p.  275.  The 
following  are  the  principal  English  works  on  the  sub- 
ject:  Wilberforce  (Puseyite),  Doctrine  o/ the  Etichariti 
(Lond.  1858),  and  Semunu  on  the  ffolff  Comnumion  (ib. 
1854) ;  J.  Taylor  (in  opposition  to  WUberforce),  True 
Doctrine  oftke  Eucharitl  (London,  1855) ;  Goode  (W.), 
Naturę  of  Christ'*  Person  in  the  Eueharist  (1856) ;  Pn- 
sey  (E.  B,\Real  Presence  (1858-7);  Freeman,  PHhof- 
ple*  of  Dimne  Serrice;  Turton  (Bp.),  Eueharist,  and 
Wiseman'B  Reply  (in  ten  Essaysj  1^54).  Morę  generał 
aro  Domer,  Doctrine  ofthe  Person  ofChriet  (Edinburgh, 
1864,  5  yols.  8yo),  voL  ii,  diy.  ii,  p.  116;  and  his  Protest, 
TheoL  Pb  298 ;  Hagenbach,  History  ofDoctrineSy  yoL  i,  § 
78;  Heppe, />o^i7U?ftit,  p.455;  Cunninghtanf  Nist.  TheoL 
i,  205;  ii,  142  8q.;  Auberlen,  Dis,  ReoeL  p.  210  8q.; 
Browne,  Exposition  ofthe  XXXIX  A  rtides,  p.  688  sq. ; 
Forbes,  Erpian,  of  the  XXXIX  Artides,  u,  496;  Mar- 
tensen,  Christian  DogmatieSf  p.  482  8q. ;  J.  Pye  Smith, 
Christian  Theology^  p.  686  sq. ;  Baur,  Dogmengesch.  iii, 
10,  247 ;  Liddon,  Our  LonTs  Divimty  (see  Index  under 
Euchaiist);  MUnscher,  Dogmengeseh.  ii,  678  8q.  See 
also  Ch.  of  EngL  Quart.  1855,  Jan.  art.  i ;  ErangeL  Reo, 
1866,  p.  869  8q. ;  Method,  Quart,  Rev,  1860  (Oct.),  p.  648 
sq. ;  1870  (April),  p.  801 ;  Jahrb,  deutsche  TheoL  1867, 
ii,  21  8q. ;  1868,  yoL  i  and  ii ;  1870,  vol.  iii  and  iy ;  8tud» 
tf.  Krit,  1841,  iii,  715  8q.;  1889,  i,  69, 128;  1840,  ii,  889; 
1844,  ii,  409;  1866,  ii,  862;  HUgenfeld,  Zeitschr.  Wie- 
tensck,  TheoL  1867, p.  84;  Christian  Montkfy,  1844  (May), 
p.  542 ;  Christian  Rememb,  1853  (Oct.),  p.  93, 268 ;  1867, 
p.  84;  Kitto,  Joum.  Sac.  Lit.  1854  (OcU),  p.  102;  Bil>l, 
Sacra,  1862,  art.  yi;  1868,  p.  8 ;  Mereersk.  Rev.  1858,  p. 
108 ;  Ck.  Reriew,  1866,  p.  11  fq. ;  Christian  Rev.  p,  191 ; 
Lit,  and  Theol,  Rev,  1836  (Sept.) ;  Bopt.  Quart,  Revieu), 
1870  (Oct),  p.  497 ;  Contemp,  Rev,  1868  (July  and  Noy.) ; 
Edinb,  Reo,  1867  (April),  p.  282;  Brit,  Quart,  Rev,  1868, 
p.  118 ;  Princeton  Rev,  1848 ;  Brił^  and  For,  Ev,  Remew, 
1868,  p.  431 ;  Westm,  Rev,  1871,  p.  96  Bq.  An  account 
of  the  modę  of  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  by 
the  yarioos  denominations  is  giyen  by  Scheibel,  Feier 
des  heiligen  Abendmakls  bei  den  rerschiedenen  Religions^ 
parteien  (Breslan,  1824).    See  Supper. 

ŁorenB,  Johakn  Michaeł,  a  German  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Strasburg  June  16, 1692,  and  was  educated 
at  the  ttniyersity  of  that  city.  In  1718  he  obtained  the 
degree  of  A.M.;  in  1714  he  was  appointed  preacher  in 
his  natiye  place;  in  1722, professor  ordinary  of  diyinity 
at  his  alma  mater.  In  addition  to  this,  he  was  appoint- 
ed in  1724  yisitor  of  WUliams  College;  in  1728,  mom- 
ing  preacher  and  probendary  of  the  foundation  of  St. 
Thomas;  in  1784,  pastor  of  the  Thomas  Church ;  in  1741, 
yioe-president  of  the  ecclesiastical  conference.  The  doo- 
torate  in  diyinity  he  obtained  in  1722.  He  died  Aug« 
18, 1752.  By  more  than  (ifty  Latin  dissertations  on  dog^ 
matical  and  exegetical  theology  Lorenz  gained  an  hon- 
orable  name  in  theological  literaturę.  We  only  men- 
tion  Dissertatio  de  unctione  Spirituali,  ad  1  Joh,  tt,  27 
(Aigentorati,  1728, 4to).  See  Doring,  Gelehrte  TheoL 
DeutschlandSy  yol.  ii,  s.  t. 

laorenso  or  Łorenzetto,  Ambrooio  and  Pnsrao 
DT,  two  celebrated  Italian  painters  of  the  14th  centuiy, 
were  Iłom  at  Siena  about  1300.  They  were  brothers, 
as  we  leam  from  an  inscription  which  was  attached  to 
their  pictures  of  the  '*  Presentation'*  and  of  the  "  Marriage 
of  the  Yirgin,*'  destroyed  in  1720.  The  pnncipal  of  their 
worlcs,  which  was  painted  in  the  Minorite  conyent  at 
Siena,  and  represented  the  fatal  adyentures  of  some  mis- 
sionary  monks,  has  been  destroyed.  In  the  first  com- 
partroent  a  youth  was  represented  putting  on  the  mo- 
nastic  costume  \  in  another,  the  same  youth  was  repre- 
sented with  seyeral  of  his  brother  monks  atMut  to  set 
out  for  Asia,  to  conyert  the  Moharomedans ;  in  a  third, 
these  miflsionaries  are  already  at  their  place  of  destina- 
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tioD,  and  tre  being  chastiaed  in  the  snlUn^s  presence, 
and  are  sunouDded  and  mocked  by  a  crowd  of  acof&ng 
infidels;  the  sułtan  judges  them  to  be  hanged;  in  a 
fourth  the  young  monk  is  already  hanged  to  a  tiee,  yet 
he  noŁwithstanding  continuea  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
the  astonished  multitude,  upon  which  the  sułtan  orders 
their  heads  to  be  cut  off;  the  next  compartment  U 
fheir  ceremonious  execution  by  the  sword,aud  the  scaf- 
fold  is  surrounded  by  a  great  crowd  on  foot  and  on 
honeback;  after  the  execution  foliowa  a  great  storm, 
which  ia  represented  in  all  the  detali  of  wind^hail,  light- 
ning,  and  earthquake,  from  all  of  which  the  crowd  are 
pTotecting  themaelrea  as  they  best  can,  and  thia  mira- 
cle,  as  it  was  considcred,  is  the  cause  of  many  oonver- 
sions  to  Christianity.  Of  the  sereral  pictures  by  Am- 
btogio  mentioned  by  Ghiberti  only  one  remains,  the 
Presentaiion  o/tke  yirffin  in  the  Tempie,  in  the  Scuole 
Regie.  Of  works  by  Piętro  Lorenzo  there  is  only  one 
authenticated  work;  it  is  in  the  Stanza  del  Hlone,  a 
room  against  the  sacristy  of  the  cathedral  of  Sieua,  and 
represents,  according  to  Rumobr,  some  passages  from 
the  life  of  John  the  Baptist,  his  birth,  etc  Yasari  men- 
tions  many  works  by  Piętro  in  various  cities  of  Tuscany, 
and  attributes  to  him  a  picture  or  the  early  fathers  and 
hermits  in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa.  In  1355  Piętro 
was  inyited  to  Arezzo  to  paint  the  cathedral,  in  which 
he  painted  in  fresco  twelve  storics  from  the  life  of  the 
Yirgin,  with  figures  as  large  as  life  and  larger,  but  they 
have  long  sińce  perished ;  they  were,  however,  in  good 
preseryation  in  the  time  of  Yasari,  who  coropletely  re- 
Btored  them.  He  speaks  of  parts  of  them  as  superior  in 
atyle  and  yigor  to  anything  that  had  been  done  up  to 
that  time. — JCnglish  Cyclop,  s.  v.  See  also  Yasari,  Vite 
di  PiUori,  etc ;  Della  Yalle,  Lettere  Sanesi  ;  Laiizi,  Sło- 
na PtUorioa,  etc ;  and  especially  Rumohr,  Itaiieniscke 
Fonchungen,  )n  which  the  two  Lorenzetti  are  Łreated 
of  at  considerable  length. 

Iioretto,  properly  Loreto  (Lauretum),  an  Italian 
city  of  some  8000  inhabitants,  several  miles  south  of  An- 
cona,  is  renowned  simply  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  It 
is  the  site  of  the  celebrated  sanctuary  of  the  Yirgin 
Mary  called  the  Santa  Coia,  or  Holy  Uousc.  The 
chuTch  of  Sanu  Caaa  was  built  in  1461-1513.  The  first 
mention  of  this  tanta  casa  is  to  be  found  in  Flavius 
Blondus's  (t  1463)  Italia  iilusłrata,  where  he  says  of  ir, 
^  Celeberrimum  totius  Italin  sacellum  beatce  Yirginis  in 
Laureto."  He  mentions  the  many  rich  presents  which 
were  madę  to  the  shrine  as  a  proof  that  "  at  this  place 
the  prayers  for  the  intercesaion  of  the  mother  of  God 
are  granted,"  but  he  says  nothing  of  the  origin  of  the 
place.  Pope  Paul  II  (t  1471)  grantcd  indulgences  to 
those  who  visited  this  shrine,  and  this  examplc  was  fol- 
lowed  by  his  suooeasors.  Baptista  Mantuanus,  in  his 
JUdempłorie  nmndi  mairit  ecclesia  Lauretana  kisioria 
(Antwerp,  1576),  relates,  ąuoting  a  history  found  at  the 
shrine  itself  (and  probably  written  about  1450-80),  that 
the  house  of  the  Yirgin  Mary,  in  which  Christ  was 
brought  up,  and  which  was  said  to  have  been  discov- 
ered  by  St.  Helena,  was,  after  the  total  downfall  of  the 
country,  and  the  destruction  of  its  Christian  churches 
by  the  Turks  in  May,  1291,  brought  by  the  angels  to 
Dalmatia,  and  four  and  a  half  ycars  later  to  Italy,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Kecanati,  and  was  thence  finally 
transferred  to  its  present  site.  This  story  is  contradict- 
«d  by  the  Church  historians  of  the  14th  century  them- 
selyes,  who  say  that  in  thcir  day  Maryja  house  at  Naz- 
areth  was  still  yisited  by  pilgrims.  The  houses  of  Re- 
canati  resembled  each  other  very  much,  and  the  selec- 
tion  of  the  original  habitation  of  the  Yirgin  prored  rery 
difficult,  as  private  intercsts  became  mixed  up  with  it. 

fiat  now  as  to  the  church  of  the  Santa  Casa  itself.  It 
stands  near  the  centrę  of  the  town,  in  a  piazza  which  poe- 
seases  other  architectural  attractions,  the  chief  of  which 
are  the  goremor's  palące,  built  from  the  designs  of  Bra- 
mante,  and  a  fine  bronze  statuę  of  pope  8ixtus  Y.  The 
great  central  door  of  the  church  is  surmounted  by  a 
'^lendid  bronze  statuę  of  the  Madonna;  and  in  the  in- 


terior are  throe  magnificent  bronze  doois  fiUed  with  baa- 
reliefs,  representing  the  piincipal  event8  of  scriptural 
and  ecdesiasŁical  history.  The  celebrated  Holy  House 
stands  within.  It  is  a  smali  brick  house,  with  om  door 
and  one  window,  origiually  of  rude  materiał  and  eon- 
struction,  but  now,  from  the  deyotion  of  successiye  gm- 
erations,  a  manrel  of  art  and  of  oostlinesa.  It  is  entirdy 
cased  with  wbite  marble,  exquisitely  sculptured,  after 
Bramante*s  designs,  by  Sanaoyino,  Bandinelli,  Gioyanni 
Bolognese,  and  other  eminent  artists.  The  subjects  of 
the  bas-reliefs  are  all  taken  from  the  history  of  the  Yir- 
gin Mary  in  relation  to  the  mystery  of  the  incaniation, 
as  the  Aununciation,  the  Yisitation,  the  Natiyity,  with 
the  exception  of  three  on  the  eastem  side,  which  are 
mainly  deyoted  to  the  legend  of  the  Holy  House  itaelf 
and  of  its  transUtion.  The  rest  of  the  interior  of  the 
church  is  rich  with  bas-reliefs,  mosaics,  fresooes,  paint- 
ings,  and  caryings  in  bronze.  Of  this  materiid,  the 
finest  work  is  the  font,  which  is  a  maater-piece  of  arL 
The  Holy  House  having  been  at  all  times  an  object  of 
devout  yeneration,  its  tieasury  of  yotiye  ofleringa  b  one 
of  the  richest  in  the  Western  world.  It  suffered  seyerely 
in  the  French  occupation  of  1796,  but  it  has  aince  re- 
ceiyed  numerous  and  moat  costly  accessions.  Each  of 
the  innumerable  gold  and  ailyer  lampa  kept  buming  at 
the  shrine  b  cndowed  to  the  amount  of  aeyeral  thou- 
sand  dollars  to  aecure  their  being  always  kept  buming. 
The  remainder  of  the  wax  candles  and  oil  (of  which 
some  14,000  pounda  are  bumed  annually)  is  sold  aa  poa- 
sessing  sanatiye  yirtuee,  which  are  also  suppoaed  to  ac- 
coropany  the  use  or  eyen  the  handling  of  hoosehold 
yessels  belonging  to  the  shrine.  As  many  as  40,000 
masses  haye  been  said  there  in  one  year,  which  alao 
adds  greatly  to  the  income.  Popes  Julius  II,  Sixtua  Y, 
and  Innocent  XII  attached  indulgences  to  the  pilgrim- 
ages  and  prayers  offered  here,  but  neyertheleas  the  nam- 
ber  of  pilgrims,  which  was  said  in  1600  to  haye  reached 
200,000  per  annum,  fell  in  the  last  century  to  40,000, 
and  in  our  own  day  remains  at  this  number.  The  fres- 
cocs  of  the  church  are  among  the  finest  to  be  found  in 
the  world.  The  name  it  took  from  Laureta,  a  lady  on 
whose  estate  the  Santa  Casa  remained  for  a  while. 

The  history  of  this  shrine  has  been  critically  examined 
by  P.  P.  Bergerius,  and  in  1619  by  Prof.Yemegger,  of 
Strasburg.  Its  principal  champions  were  Jesuits ;  among 
them  we  would  mention  Turrianus,  Canisius,  and  Baro- 
nius.  Imitations  of  the  Sonia  Casa  haye  been  erected 
in  some  places,  as  at  Prague,  near  Augsburg,  etc,  and,  in 
tum,  beoame  shrines.— Herzog,  Real-Emyidop,  yiii,  489. 

Loria  (or  Luria)  laaac  (by  the  Jcws  "^n^  [^iwi], 
the  initials  of  pns*^  '^ni  '^T:2r X),  a  noted  rabbi  and 
great  expounder  of  the  Cabala  (q.  y.),  was  bom  at  Jera- 
salem  in  1534,  of  a  German-Jewish  family.  His  father 
haying  died  when  he  was  a  child,  he  was  cared  for  by  a 
ńch  uncle,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  study  of  the  Tal- 
mud at  Cairo.  When  twenty-four  years  of  age  he  waa 
considered  one  of  the  grcatest  Talmudists  of  that  place. 
Unfortunately,  however,  Loria  became  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer  of  the  mystical  writings  of  the  Jews,  and  espe- 
cially enraptured  with  the  Sohar  (q.  y.),  one  of  the 
Cabalistic  works.  The  hermit  of  Cairo  was  the  first  to 
bring  the  intricate  and  confused  system  of  the  Sohar 
into  order,  uhity,  and  congruity ;  he  also  madę  many 
yaluable  additions.  A  most  remarkable  feature  of  his 
yiews  are  the  numerous  divisions  of  his  psychology, 
with  ita  two  sexe8.  Still,  all  these  theories  were,  with 
him,  only  premises  to  lead  on  to  a  morę  important  and 
practical  branch  in  the  Cabala,  which  he  called  the 
"  world  ofperfectioiC  (Olaro  ha-Tikkuu).  He  also  held 
peculiar  yiews  on  the  fali  of  man.  By  reaaon  of  Adam*a 
original  sin,  he  held,  the  higher  and  the  infernal  souls, 
the  good  and  the  evil,  came  into  confiision,  and  became 
intermixcd  with  each  other,  a  transmigration  and  Repa- 
ration  of  souls  was  thus  a  necessity.  lu  addition  to  thia 
he  teaches  the  Super/cetałio,  He  pretended  to  haye  a 
fuli  knowledge  conceming  the  origin,  relation,  and  rami- 
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fication  of  sonls;  fartber.  to  poffieas  the  power  and  faculty 
to  compel  the  spirits  of  the  upper  world  to  take  their 
abode  in  the  bodies  of  Uving  men,  in  order  to  rereal  to 
them  what  ia  going  on  in  the  upper  world ;  fartber,  to 
be  able  to  read  on  every  man^a  brow  in  which  relation 
his  Boul  stands  to  the  higher  worlda.  In  Cairo  nobody 
interested  himaelf  in  his  mysticism,  aud  be  therefore 
emigrated  in  1569  to  Safet,  the  cabalistic  Jerusalem, 
where  the  Cabala  was  esteemed  as  high  as  the  Bibie. 
His  superior  knowledge,  faculties,  and  gifts  gradually 
secured  him  the  favor  of  the  Cabalists,  and  Loria  was 
Boon  surrounded  by  troops  of  yonng  and  old  Cabalists, 
who  came  to  listen  to  his  new  reydations.  He  subse- 
quently  formed  a  cabalistic  community,  who  lived  to- 
gether  apart  from  the  non-Cabalists,  and  according  to 
his  prescriptions.  After  Loria*8  deatb  (August,  1572), 
Yitid  Calabrese  became  his  succeasor  and  gathered  his 
productions,  while  another  of  his  diaciples,  the  Italian 
Israel  Saruk,  propagated  his  teachings  in  Europę.  In- 
deed,  it  may  be  aaid  that  the  influence  of  tbia  Cabalist 
extended  more  or  less  over  all  the  Jews  of  the  globe, 
and  many  of  them  to  this  very  day  follow  this  great 
Jewish  mystic  in  aasigning  to  the  Sohar  equal  value  as 
to  the  Bibie.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  by 
his  influence  be  also  called  forth  a  revival  in  the  Jewish 
communities  everywbere,  and  a  reaction  in  the  phari* 
aaic,  lifeleas  prayers,  while  even  upon  the  Christian  the- 
oaophy,  mysticiam,  and  exegetical  studies  his  influence 
was  considerable.  See  GrUtz,  Gesch.  der  Juderty  ix,  437 
8q. ;  X,  125;  Jost,  Gesch,  d,  Judentk,  iii,  138, 145;  Furst, 
Biblioih,  Jud.  ii,  257  8q. 

IiOria,  Balomo,  a  notcd  rabbi,  was  bom  at  Posen 
in  1510.  Giiled  with  great  talents,  be  deroted  himself 
to  a  thorough  research  of  Jewish  literaturę.  On  ac- 
oount  of  his  onslaughta  on  Jewish  tradition  he  became 
mvolved  in  manifold  controyersies  with  his  colleagues, 
and  was  persecuted ;  but,  though  personally  disliked  on 
aocount  of  his  inclination  to  polemics,  and  not  sparing 
even  the  prirate  characteristics  of  liying  authorities,  his 
jnst  merits  conceming  the  Talmud  were  recogniaed  af- 
ter all,  and  his  commentaries  on  six  yoluroes  of  the  Tal- 
mud are  held  in  high  reputation  among  the  Talmudic 
Jews  to  this  yery  day.  He  died  in  1573.  See  Crfitz, 
Gesch.  d.  Juden,  ix,  467  sg. ;  FUrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  ii,  260  sq. 

IiOrinCuB),  Jean,  a  Jewish  commentator  on  the 
Scriptures,  distinguished  in  his  day  as  an  exegetical 
scholar,  was  bom  at  Avignon  in  1559;  taught  theolog)' 
at  Paria,  Romę,  and  Milan,  and  died  March  26, 1634,  at 
Dole.  For  a  list  of  his  worka,  see  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog. 
Generale,  xxxi,  662. 

IiOrraine,  Charles  de  Guisb,  Cardinal  of.  See 
GuisB,  Charles. 

.  Iiorsbach,  Georg  Wilhelm,  a  German  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Dillenburg,  in  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  Feb.  29, 
1752.  In  1768  he  entered  the  Uniyersity  of  Herbom ; 
in  1771  he  remoyed  to  that  of  Gottingen,  and  became 
there  an  enthusiastic  student  of  the  Oriental  languages 
under  Michaelis.  Aiter  haying  finished  the  academical 
oourae,  he  spent  four  yeais  in  priyate  atudy  in  his  fa- 
ther's  house,  prepanng  himself  for  the  minbtry.  In 
1778  he  became  rector  at  Siegen ;  in  1786,  at  the  gram- 
mar-school  of  his  natiye  place,  and  obtained,  at  the 
same  time,  the  dignity  of  professor ;  in  1791,  rector  at 
the  grammar-achool  of  Herbom,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  the  academy  there, 
and  in  the  foUowing  year  was  appointed  to  lecture  at 
the  uniyersity  of  that  place  on  bistory  and  exegesis. 
In  1793  he  became  the  third  professor  orttinary  of  di- 
yinity ;  in  1794,  the  second  professor  and  a  counsellor 
of  the  Consistory.  Haying  become  famous,  by  reason 
of  his  literary  contributions,  as  an  eminent  Orientalist, 
he  was,  in  1812,  called  to  the  Uniyersity  of  Jena  as  pro- 
fesBor  of  Oriental  literaturę.  The  theological  faculty 
of  Marburg  bestowed  on  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  di- 
Yinity.  He  died  March  30, 1816.  He  belongs  to  the 
few  and  rare  acholan  of  the  ancieut  languages  who 


combined  acnteness  with  extcnsiye  leaming.  De  Sacy 
places  him  among  the  first  German  Orientalists.  He 
publlshed  an  A  rchit  d.morgenldnditchen  Literatur  (Mar- 
burg, 1791-94, 2  bde.  8yo).  See  Doring,  Gelehrte  Theol. 
Deutschlandg,  yol.  ii,  s.  y. 

Lorach,  CoNyKNT  op  (otherwise  Lauresham,  Lau- 
reśheim.  monasterium  Laureacewte,  Lauristense,  Lauria- 
«a),  situated  four  miles  from  Heidelberg,  was  establiahed 
about  A.D.  764  by  countess  Williswinda  (widów  of  count 
Kupert,  who,  by  order  of  Pepin,  oonducted  pope  Ste- 
phen back  to  Komę)  and  ber  son  Cancor.  Its  first  ab- 
bot  b  said  to  haye  been  a  near  relatiye  of  the  founders, 
Chrodegang  of  Metz.  The  firat  establishment  was  on  an 
Island  of  the  Weschnitz,  dedicated  to  St. Peter;  a  sec- 
ond was  soon  erected  on  a  bill  in  the  neighborhood. 
Charlemagne  gready  interested  himaelf  in  this  monas- 
tery,  and  added  to  it  as  endowment  Heppenheim  (in 
January,  778)  and  Oppenheim  (in  September,  774),  and 
peraonally  attended  the  consecration.  Louis  the  Pious, 
Lotbaire,  Louis  the  German,  and  Louis  III  all  confirmed 
succeasiyely  the  donations  of  Charlemagne.  But  one 
of  the  greatest  sources  of  prosperity  for  the  conyent  was 
its  haying  receiyed  from  Korne  the  relics  of  St.  Nazariua, 
which  brought  it  numberless  presents  and  donations, 
and  aoon  madę  it  one  of  the  most  prosperous  conyents 
at  the  time.  Loisch  also  enjoys  great  literary  famę. 
Its  monks  especially  distinguished  thcmselyes  by  their 
literary  pursuits,  to  which  the  Annak*  Laurethamenses 
bear  witueas.  The  early  part  of  theae  annals  (708-768) 
is  eyidently  deriyed  from  thoee  of  the  conyent  of  Mur- 
bach,  which  were  yeiy  popular ;  but  after  that  time  they 
are  dearly  original,  and  continue  down  to  808.  Aside 
from  the  less  important  Annak*  Laurissemet  nunores, 
we  must  mention  the  Annak*  Lauriaaentet,  formerly 
called  pkbeji  or  Loi»eliani,  which  are  the  most  important 
annals  of  the  time.  Rankę  bas  lately  discoyercd  in 
them  the  ofiicial  work  of  a  Carloyingian  oourt  historian, 
which  was  afterwaids  used  by  Einhaid  as  the  basis  of 
the  annals  bearing  his  name.  Until  the  llth  centuiy 
the  conyent  enjoyed  great  prosperity.  Then  its  reyeraes 
conomenced,  and,.a(t^  yarious  struggles,  it  fell  in  the 
12th  century,  tiU  **  a  planta  pedis  usque  ad  yerticem  non 
fuit  in  eo  sanitas.*'  The  morał  condition  of  the  Lorsch 
monastcry  had  greatly  deteriorated  eyer  sinoe  the  llth 
century,  and  it  became  necessary  to  inaugurate  a  re- 
form. This  task  was  intruated  to  aichbishop  Sifried  II 
of  Mentz,  A.D.  1 229.  H is  successor,  Sifried  III,  howeyer, 
was  really  the  man  who  completed  this  task  by  subjectr 
ing  the  monks  to  the  Ciatercian  rule,  ^  ut  ordo,"  aays 
Gregory  IX  in  his  brief,  "de  nigro  conyeraus  in  album 
purgetur  yitiis  et  yirtutibus  augeatur."  By  him  also 
were  subseąuently  instaUed  into  Lorach  aome  Premon- 
strant  canons  of  the  conyent  of  All  Saints  (diocese  of 
Strasburg),  and  the  pope  approyed  it  as  a  new  ozganiza- 
tion  Jan.  8, 1248.  In  the  second  half  of  the  16th  century 
Lorach  was  aubjected  to  the  rule  of  the  electoral  admin- 
istration.  Yainly  did  the  Praemonstrants  appeal  to  pope 
Alexander  VII :  the  conyent  retained  only  the  original 
foundation  at  Mentz  and  its  dcpendencies.  Not  until 
afler  the  compleUon  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  (1650) 
was  a  part  of  its  other  posscsaiona  restored  to  it.  In 
1651  the  Palatinate  renewcd  its  claima  to  the  landa  of 
the  conyent,  and  questioncd  the  propriety  of  the  inde- 
pendence  of  Lorsch  as  a  separate  duchy,  with  repre- 
sentation  in  the  Diet.  The  quarrel  lasted  nearly  through 
the  whole  of  the  18th  centur}',  but  waa  finally  aettled  in 
1803,  when  the  conyent  became  the  poasession  of  the 
house  of  Hesae-Darmstadt.  See  Rettberg,  K.  Geschichte 
DeuUchlandSf  i,  584  sq. ;  K.  Dahl,  Beschrćib.  d.  Fiirtten- 
thunu  fjorsch  (Darmstadt,  1812,  4to);  Codex  piincipis 
olim  LaureshamensiSf  etc,  edit.  Academ.  elector.  scient. 
Theodoro-Palatina,  yol.  iii  (Mannh.  1768, 4to)  ;  Heraog, 
Real-EncyUcp.  yiii,  490. 

Łort,  MicHABL,  D.D.,  an  English  theologian,  waa 
bom  in  1725 ;  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1745 ; 
became  professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge  in  1759;  reo- 
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tor  of  StMattheir,  London,  in  1771 ;  prebenduy  of  St 
Paul'9  in  1780.  He  died  in  1790.  His  works  were,  Pa- 
pert  in  Arckaology^  1777,  79,  *87: — Short  Comment  on 
the  Lorcfs  Prayer,  1790: — Inguiry  Rłlatiot  to  tke  Au- 
thorship  of^  The  tchole  Duty  ofMcat;^  and  a  smali  vol- 
ume  of  JSermons.  See  AlUboue,  Diet,  ofBrit,  ani  A  mer, 
A  ułkorSj  voL  ii,  b.  v. 

Lo-roha^mah  (Heb.  Lo^Rucha^mak,  TV^y^  Kb, 
not  pitied,  as  it  is  ezplained  in  both  contexts,  Uos.  i,  6, 
Sept.  OvK  rf\ttifdvri,  Yulg.  Abtgue  muerieordia,  and  as 
it  is  rendeied  in  the  Autb.yere.,  Hos.  ii,  28, "  not  obtain- 
ed  mercy"),  the  name  diyinely  appointed  for  the  first 
daugbter  of  the  prophet  Hosea  by  the  formerly  disso- 
lute  Gomer,  a  type  of  Jehovah's  temponury  rejection  of 
his  people  by  the  Babylonian  captiyity  in  conseąuence 
of  their  idolatiy  (Hos.  i,  6 ;  ii,  23 ;  comp.  ii,  1).  B.C.  cir. 
725.    See  Hosra. 

Loaada,  Ghkistopher,  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of 
Protestantism  in  Spain  in  the  16th  centory,  was,  at  the 
time  of  his  conrersion  under  the  preaching  of  Dr.  Egid- 
iuB  [see  Gil,  Juan],  an  eminent  physidan  and  leamed 
philosopher.  He  was  chosen  pastor  of  a  Protestant 
Cburch  in  Seyille,  which  met  ordinarily  in  the  house 
of  Isabella  de  Baena,  "  a  lady  not  less  distinguished  for 
her  piety  than  for  ber  rank  and  opulence."  Among 
the  members  of  notę  in  his  congregation  were  Don 
Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  and  Domingo  de  Guzman,  and  oth- 
erB  eqaally  well  odebrated.  Arrested  by  the  Inquisition 
in  conseąuence  of  his  zeal  in  diffuaing  Protestant  princi- 
pies  among  his  oountrymen,  neither  the  prison  nor  the 
rack  avail^  to  make  him  renonnce  his  convictions,  and 
he  was  con8eqaent]y  oondemned  to  the  stake.  He  suf- 
fered  death  at  an  *'  auto-da-fe,"  solemnized  at  Seyille 
Sept  24, 1559,  in  the  square  of  St.  Francis,  and  attended 
by  foor  bishops,  the  members  of  the  royal  ooort  of  jus- 
tice,  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral,  and  a  great  assem- 
blage  of  nobility  and  gentry,  the  occasion  of  the  death- 
penalty  on  twenty-one  apostates  from  the  Romish  be- 
licf.  The  most  distinguished  individual  aside  from  Dr. 
Losada  was  one  of  his  members,  Don  Juan  Ponce  de 
Leon,whom  we  hare  mentioned  abore.  They  both  borę 
their  trial  with  admirable  Christian  patience,  commit- 
ting  their  souls  to  a  faithfol  Creator.  See  Fos,  Book  of 
IfartyrSf  p.  136 ;  MKMe,  Re/ormation  in  Spain^  p.  217, 
800, 807.     ( J,  H.  W.) 

IiSBcher,  Johann  Kaspar,  a  German  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Werden  May  8, 1636,  and  was  educated  at 
the  Uniyersity  of  Wittenberg.  He  flourished  succes- 
siyely  as  superlntendent  of  the  churches  of  Sondershau- 
sen  (1668),  pastor  at  Erftirt  (1676),  superlntendent  at 
Zwickau  (1679),  and  then  as  senior  preacher  in  the 
west  Pmssian  city  of  Dantzic.  In  1687  he  was  madę 
doctor  and  professor  of  theology  at  his  alma  mater,  and 
he  remained  there  nntil  his  death,  July  11, 1718.  He 
wrote  many  theological  dissertations,  of  but  little  yalue 
in  our  day. 

ŁdBCher,Valentin  Emat,  a  distinguished  Ger- 
man theologian,  was  bom  at  Sondershausen  in  1673.  He 
studied  at  the  uniyersities  of  Wittenberg  (where  his 
father,  Caspar  Loscher,  was  a  professor)  and  Jena,  and 
then  went  on  a  perigrinatio  academica  through  the 
Netherlands  and  Dcnmark,  and  the  cities  Hamburg  and 
Rostock.  In  the  last-named  place  he  connected  himself 
with  the  anti-Pietist  party,  but  after  his  retum  he  de- 
yoted  himself  to  historical  atudies,  and  deliyered  lec- 
tures  on  genealogy  and  heraldry,  as  well  as  on  exegesis, 
morals,  etc.  In  1698  he  was  appointed  superlntendent 
by  the  dnke  of  Weissenfels,  and,  some  time  after,  begaii, 
in  connection  with  some  fricnds,  the  publication  of  the 
first  theological  pcriodical  in  Germany,  the  Unschuldige 
NachridUen  von  aUen  u.  neuen  theolog.  Sachen  (20  yols. 
to  1720;  oontinued  by  Henry  Keinhard  untU  1731). 
This  became  the  organ  of  the  orthodox  party  in  Sax- 
ony,  as  opposed  to  the  pietism  and  indifferentism  pre- 
Yailing  at  the  time.  His  spherc  of  influence  was  aftcr- 
wards  cnlarged,  first  as  superlntendent  of  Dclitzsch,  and, 


later  (1702),  as  professor  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Witten- 
berg. In  1704  he  was  appointed  superlntendent  of 
Dresden  and  member  of  the  supremę  consistorial  ooorŁ. 
In  this  position  his  actiyity  was  soon  manifested  in  the 
improyed  facilities  for  religious  and  secular  instmction. 
Besides  establishing  seyend  parish  schools,  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  teminarium  minitt^rii;  at  the  same  time 
he  zealously  instmcted  candidates  for  the  ministiy, 
preached  both  on  Sundays  and  week-days,  besides  car- 
rying  on  an  extensiye  correspondence  with  the  princes, 
States,  and  pastors  who  held  fast  to  the  orthodox  faith, 
and  opposed,  with  him,  the  inroads  of  pietism  and  iodif- 
ferentbm.  He  died  Feb.  12, 1741.  Lciecher  left  a  col- 
lection  of  his  letters  forming  fiye  yolumes  folio,  which 
arc  preseryed  in  the  Hamburg  Library.  His  principal 
works  aie  Historia  mortuum  (part  i,  1707 ;  pt  iii,  1722) : 
— Die  Rtformationtakta : — Timotheus  Yerimu  (1718). 
See  Herzog,  Real-EncykL  s.  y. ;  Tholuck,  Der  GeisŁ  d.  U- 
therischen  Theologen  Wittenh,  (1852);  M.  y.  Engelhardt, 
Valentin  Ernst  Lóscher  nach  s.  Leben  u,  Wirhen  (Dorpat, 
1853;  2d  edit,  Stuttg.  1856);  Hursfs  Hagenbach,  Ci. 
Hisł,  18«A  ani  19fA  Cent,  i,  109  sq.,  116  sq.,  130. 

ŁoBkiel,  Gborge  Henry,  abishop  of  the  Morayian 
Church,  celebrated  as  a  preacher,  hymnologist,  and  au- 
thor,  was  bora  Nov.  7, 1740,  at  AngermtUide,  in  Coup- 
land,  where  his  father  had  charge  of  a  Lutheran  parish. 
In  early  life  he  joined  the  Mora\ńans,  and  studied  both 
theology  and  medicine  at  their  college  at  Barby,  in 
Germany.  Afiter  practicing  medicine  for  a  time,  he  de- 
yoted  himself  whoUy  to  the  ministry,  in  Holland,  Ger- 
many, and  Liyonia.  In  1802  he  was  consecrated  a 
bishop,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in  order  to  fili 
the  Office  of  presideut  of  the  provincial  board  which 
goyems  the  Morayian  churches  in  this  country.  Fail- 
ing  health  and  other  circumstances  constrained  htm  to 
retire  from  this  position  in  1810.  Two  ycars  later  he 
was  elected  into  the  generał  board  of  the  Church  at 
Berthelsdorf,  in  Saxony ;  but  the  war  with  Great  Brit- 
ain  and  the  state  of  his  health  preyented  him  iirom  leay- 
ing  America.  He  died  Feb.  23, 1814,  at  Bethlehem, 
Pa.  His  two  principal  works  are  Geadódiie  d.  Mission 
der  Evang,  Briider  unter  den  Indianem  in  X,  A .  (1789), 
translated  into  English  by  La  Trobe,  and  published  in 
London  (1794),  a  standard  on  the  Morayian  roissions 
among  the  Indiana,  with  a  fuli  account  of  their  manners 
and  customs,  based  upon  the  reports  of  the  missionariesi 
and  Etwas  furt  Uerz  auf  dem  Hipye  zur  Ktrigheit  (Re- 
ligious Me^tations  for  eyery  Day  in  the  Year),  a  book 
which  passed  through  eight  editions  (the  last  in  1848), 
and  is  stiU  read  with  great  profit  by  thousands  of  Chris- 
tians  in  Germany.  See  De  Schweinitz,  Life  and  Tmet 
of  Darid  Zeitberger  (Phila.  1871,  8yo),  p.  662  Bą,  (£. 
deS.) 

Ldsner,  Ciiristopiieb  Friedrich,  a  German  the- 
ologian, noted  in  the  department  of  exege8i8,  was  bom 
at  Leipsic  in  1734,  and  was  educated  at  the  uniyersity 
of  that  place.  He  afterwards  held  a  professorship  in 
his  alma  mater.  He  died  there  in  1803.  His  chief 
work  is  Obserraiumet  ad  Novum  Testamenłum,  e  Philom 
Alexandrino  (Leipsic,  1777,  8yo).  In  this  work  **the 
force  and  meaning  of  words  are  particularly  illustrated, 
together  with  polnts  of  antiąuity,  and  the  readings  of 
Philo's  text.  The  light  thrown  upon  the  New  Test.  by 
the  writings  of  Philo  is  admirably  elucidated  by  Losner^ 
(Home).  Another  yaluable  prodaction  of  his  is  Obter" 
rationet  in  relicuiat  rertionit  Proverbiorum  Sahmomt 
Graca  A  qttiiaiy  Symmachi  ei  Theodotiomt. 

LOBS  (prop.  some  form  of  the  yerb  *T3i(,  (ixAXif/fŁ, 

but  likewise  a  freąuent  rendering  of  seyeral  other  Heb. 
and  Gr.  terms  which  usually  imply  an  idea  of  damoffe). 
According  to  the  Mosaic  law,  whoeyer  among  the  He- 

brews  found  any  lost  article  (H^^K)  was  reąiured  to 

take  it  to  his  home,  and  then  endeayor  to  disooyer  the 
proper  owner  (Deut.  xxii,  1-^).  This  would,  of  ooorse, 
particularly  apply  to  stray  animala,  and  Joaephus  giyes 
some  spedal  details  with  zespect  to  money  bo  foand 
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(A tU,  W,  Sj  29 ;  compare  the  Mishna,  ShekaL  yu,  2).  In 
case  of  the  abstraction  of  property  while  in  Łhc  poencg 
aion  of  the  finder,  the  latter  had  ndt  only  to  make  it 
good,  but  also  to  add  one  flfth  of  ita  Talue,  and  even  to 
niake  a  Bin^offering  likewiae  (Lev.  yi,  3  8q.).  The 
MUhna  makea  many  casuifltical  diatinctiona  on  thia  8oi>- 
ject  {Baba  Jiezkif  i,  2),  eapecially  witb  regard  to  ad- 
yertising  (t*^1Sil,  i,  e.  jciypvrr«iv)  the  diacorered  piop- 
erty«-^Winer,  ii,  651.    See  Dasłage. 

ŁosB,  Lewis  Homri,  a  Presbyteńan  ninisŁer,  was 
bom  in  Augusta,  N.  Y.,  July  1, 1803,  and  was  educated 
at  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  Ni  Y.  (claas  of  1828).  In 
1829  be  was  licensed  and  ordained  by  Oneida  Presby- 
tery,  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Camden, 
Oneida  County,  N.  Y.  In  the  pastorał  offioe  he  after- 
wards  senred  in  Elyria,  Ohio ;  in  Rockford  and  Chicago, 
lU.;  and  in  Joliet  and  Marshalltown,  Iowa.  He  was 
synodical  missionary  three  years  to  the  synod  of  Peoria, 
BL ;  also  prominent  in  bringing  into  existence  instita- 
tions  of  leaming,  as  Beloit  College  and  Rockford  Female 
Seminary,  UL  He  dicd  July  10, 1865.  Mr.  Loss  was 
an  eminently  succeasful  preacher,  erecting  many  church- 
es,  and  especially  prominent  in  the  8abbath -school 
caose.  He  always  had  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  men 
of  the  world ;  they  recogniaed  his  worth  as  a  man  and 
a  cidzen.  See  Wilson,  PredK  Histor.  Alm,  1866,  p.  217. 
(J.  Ł.  S.) 

IiOBains,  Caspar  Friedrich,  a  German  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Erfurt  Jan.  31, 1753,  and  was  educated  at 
the  unirersity  of  that  place,  which  be  entered  In  1770. 
Dissatisfied  with  the  innoyations  which  Bahrdt  under- 
took  in  theology,  he  remored  in  1773  to  the  Unirersity 
of  Jena ;  and  again,  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  ration- 
alistic  innoTstions  of  the  day,  he  was  obliged  to  ac- 
qaire  the  greater  part  of  hb  leaming  by  pri^ate  study. 
In  1774  he  became  school-teacher  at  his  natire  place ; 
in  1781  dean  of  Andreas  Church,  and  in  1785  dean  to  the 
Prediger  Church  of  the  same  place.  He  died  March  26, 
1817.  Loaaius  was  a  man  of  great  leaming;  the  liter- 
aturę of  the  Reformation  was  almost  his  daily  study. 
Having  seen  the  danger  which  threatened  his  oountiy, 
both  religioosly  and  morally,  from  the  rationalistic  inno- 
yations,  and  from  the  oonseąuences  of  the  French  Rero- 
lution,  he  dedicated  most  of  bb  time  and  talent  as  a  pop- 
ular author  to  the  cause  of  the  faith  and  principles  of 
the  fathers  of  the  Reformation.  Some  of  his  produc- 
tions  passed  throngh  several  editions  in  a  short  tiroe. 
Some  were  even  translated  into  French,  and  rescued 
tłiouaands  from  morał  degradation  and  spiritual  destrac- 
tion.  A  complete  list  of  his  works  is  giren  by  Doring, 
Gtkkrie  Tkwi,  DeuUchL  voL  ii,  s.  y. 

Łost  Tribes.    See  CAPTiyrrr;  Israel. 

IiOt  (properly  b^lift  or  b'lś,  gorał' ^  KKrjpoCf  literally 
tkjMie,  used  ancien tly  for  balloting;  other  terma  occa- 
aionally  thns  rendered  are  bsn  or  b^n,  cke'belj  a  por- 
fibff,  Deut.  xxxii,  9;  1  Chroń.  xn,  18;  PSa.  cy,  11,  re- 
ferring  to  an  inheritance ;  and  \ayxQ.via,  to  cbiam  by 
htf  Lukę  i,  9 ;  John  xix,  24),  strictly  o  smali  ttonet  as 
used  in  casting  lots  (Ley.  xvi,  8 ;  Numb.  xxxiii,  54 ; 
Josb.  xix,  1  %  £zek.  xxiy,  6 ;  Jonah  i,  7),  henoe  also  a 
method  used  to  determine  chances  or  preferenccs,  or  to 
dedde  a  debatę.  The  decision  by  lot  was  odeń  resort- 
ed  to  among  the  Hebrewa,  but  always  with  the  strictest 
reference  to  the  interposition  of  God.  As  to  the  pre- 
cise  manner  of  casting  lots,  we  hare  no  certain  informa- 
tion ;  probably  sercral  modes  were  practiced.  In  Prov. 
xyi,  88  we  read  that  **  the  lot,"  i  e.  pebble, "  is  cast  into 
the  lap,*'  properly  into  the  bosom  of  an  um  or  rasę.  IŁ 
does  not  appear  that  the  lap  or  boMom  of  a  garment  wora 
by  a  person  was  erer  used  to  receiye  lots. 

The  use  of  lots  among  the  ancients  was  yery  generał 
(see  Dale,  Orae,  ethn,  c.  14 ;  Potter,  Grrek  AtUig,  i,  780 ; 
Adams,  Bom,  Ant,  i,  540  8q. ;  Smith,  IHcl, o/Clais,  Ani. 
a.  y.  Sors)  and  highly  esteemed  (Xenoph.  Cyroip,  i,  6, 46), 
•8  is  natóral  in  sim{]ie  stages  of  society  (Tacit  Gtrm,  10), 


^  recommending  itself  as  a  sort  of  appeal  to  the  Almighty 
secure  fiom  all  influence  of  passion  or  bias,  and  a  sort 
of  diyination  employed  even  by  the  gods  theroselyes 
(Homer,  Uiad,  xxii,  209 ;  Cicero,  Dt  IHv,  i,  84 ;  ii,  41). 
The  word  sors  is  thus  used  for  an  oracnlar  response  (Cic- 
ero, JM  Uicina,  ii,  56).  So  Łhere  was  a  modę  of  diyina- 
tion among  heathens  by  means  of  arrows,  two  inscribed 
and  one  without  mark,  (3tXofiavrtia  (Hos.  iv,  12 ;  Ezek. 
xxi,  21;  Mauritius,  Ue  SotUtume,  c  14,  §  4;  see  also 
Esth.  iii,  7  ;  ix,  24-32 ;  Miahna,  Taaniih,  ii,  10).  See 
DiviNATłON.  Among  heathen  iustanccs  the  foUowing 
additional  roay  be  cited :  1.  Choice  of  a  champion,  or  of 
priority  in  combat  {IL  iii,  316;  vii,  171 ;  Herod,  iii,  108) ; 
2.  Decision  of  fate  in  battle  {IL  xx,  209) ;  8.  Appoint- 
ment  of  magistrates,  jurymen,  or  other  functionaries  (Ar- 
istot.  Pol,  iv,  16;  SchoL  On  Aristopk,  PluL  277;  Herod. 
vi,  109;  Xenoph.  Cyrop,  iv,  5,  55;  Demoeth.  c,  Aristog, 
i,  778, 1 ;  comp.  Smith,  JHcf.  of  Class,  Aniiq,  s.  y.  Dica»- 
tes) ;  4.  Priests  (iEach.  m  Tim,  p.  188,  Bekk.) ;  5.  A  Ger- 
man practice  of  dedding  by  marks  on  twigs,  mentioned 
by  Tacitus  {Germ,  10) ;  6.  Diyision  of  conąueied  or  col- 
onized  land  (Thucydides,  iii,  60 ;  Plutareh,  Pericles,  84 ; 
Biickh,  Public  Econ, ofAth,  ii,  170)"  (Smith). 

The  Israelites  sometimes  had  recourse  to  lots  as  m 
method  of  ascertaining  the  divine  will  (Prov.  xvi,  88), 
and  generally  in  cases  of  doubt  regarding  serious  enter- 
prises  (£sth.  iii,  7 ;  compare  RosenmUller,  Morgenl,  iii, 
301),  especially  the  following :  (a.)  In  matters  of  par- 
tition  or  distribution,  e.  g.  the  locatiou  of  the  seyeral 
tribes  in  Palestine  (Numb.  xxyi,  55  8q. ;  xxxiii,  54 ; 
xx3dv,  13 ;  xxxvi,  2 ;  Josb.  xiv,  2 ;  jlyuu  6  sq. ;  xix,  5), 
the  assignment  of  the  Levitical  cities  (Josb.  xxi,  4  sq.), 
and,  after  the  retum  from  the  exile,  the  settlcment  in 
the  homesteads  at  the  capital  (Neh.  xi,  1 ;  compare  1 
Mace.  iii,  36).  Prisoners  of  war  were  also  disposcd  of 
by  lot  (Joel  iii,  3 ;  Nah.  iii,  10 ;  Obad.  1 1 ;  compare  Matt. 
xxvii,  35;  John  xix,  24 ;  compare  Xenoph.  Cyrup,  iv,  5, 
55).  (5.)  In  criminal  investigations  where  doubt  exist- 
ed  as  to  the  real  culprit  (Jo(»h.  vii,  14;  1  Sam.  xiv,  42). 
A  notion  prevailed  among  the  Jews  that  this  detection 
was  performed  by  obser^^ing  the  shining  of  the  stones  in 
the  high-prie8t's  breastplate  (Mauritius,  c.  21,  §  4).  The 
instance  of  the  mariners  casting  lots  to  ascertain  by  the 
surrendeńng  of  what  offender  the  sea  could  be  appeased 
(Jonah  i,  7),  is  analogous;  but  it  is  not  elear,  from  Prov. 
xviii,  18,  that  lots  were  resorted  to  for  the  determination 
of  civil  disputes.  (c.)  In  the  election  to  an  important 
office  or  undertaking  for  which  seyeral  persona  appeared 
to  have  claims  (1  Sam.  x,  19;  Acta  i,  26;  comp.  Herod, 
iii,  128 ;  Justin.  xiii,  4 ;  Cicero,  Verr.  ii,  2, 51 ;  Aiistot.  Po- 
lit,  iv,  16),  as  well  as  in  the  assignment  of  official  dutiea 
among  associates  having  a  common  right  (Nelu  x,  34), 
as  of  the  priestly  offices  in  the  Tempie  senrice  among 
the  sixteen  of  the  family  of  Eleazar  and  the  eight  of 
that  of  Ithamar  (1  Cbron.  xxiv,  3, 5, 19 ;  Lukę  i,  9),  also 
of  the  Leyites  for  similar  purpoees  (1  Chroń,  xxiii,  28; 
xxiv,  20-^1 ;  xxv,  8 ;  xxvi,  13 ;  Mishna,  Tamid^  i,  2 ;  iii, 
1 ;  V,  2 ;  Joma,  ii,  2. 3, 4 ;  Shabb,  xxiii,  2 ;  Lightfoot,  Hor, 
Ilebr,  m  Lnke  i,  8,  9,  vol.  ii,  p.  489),  (</.)  In  militaiy 
enterprises  (Judg.  xx,  10 ;  compare  VaL  Max.  i,  5, 3). 

In  the  sacred  ritnal  of  the  Hebrewa  we  find  the  use  of 
lots  but  once  prescribed,  namel}',  in  the  selection  of  the 
scape-goat  (Lev.  xvi,  8  8q.).  The  two  inscribed  tableta 
of  boxwood,  afterwarda  of  gold,  were  pnt  into  an  um, 
which  was  shaken,  and  the  lots  drawn  out  (Joma^  iii,  9 ; 
iv,l).  See  Atokemekt,  Dat  OF.  £ventually  lots  came 
into  freąnent  usage  (comp.  the  Mishna,  Shaabb,  xxiii,  2). 
In  laier  times  they  eyen  dęgenerated  into  a  gamę  oif 
hazard,  of  which  human  life  was  the  stakes  (Joaephus, 
Ifar,  iii,  8, 7).  Dice  appear  to  have  been  usually  em- 
ployed for  the  lot  (b-^i*  '?|'^bon,  to  **throw  the  die," 
Josb.  xviii,  8;  so  H^lin,  to  oa^,  Josb.  xviii,  6;  ii^upi, 
to  girfy  Acts  i,  26 ;  bęs,  iriirror,  to/a//,  JcMiah  i,  7 ;  Esek. 
xxiv,  7 ;  Acts  i,  26),  and  were  sometimes  drawn  fiom  a 
yessel  (b^iftn  KS^,*'the  lot  cams/orM,"  Numb. 
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64 ;  80  ^9t  to  "  come  up,**  Lev.  vi,  9 ;  oomp.  the  MishuA, 
JomOy  iv,  1).  A  different  kind  of  lot  is  elsewheTe  indi- 
cated  in  the  MiBhna  (Joma,  ii,  1 ;  comp.  Lightfoot,  Hor. 
Ifebr.  p.  714).  A  sacred  species  of  lot  was  hy  means 
of  the  Urim  and  TnuionM  (q.  v.)  of  the  high-piiest 
(Numb.  xxvii,  21 ;  1  Sam.  xxviii,  6),  which  appean  to 
have  had  aome  oonnection  witb  the  divination  by  means 
of  the  sacerdotal  Ephod  (1  Sam.  xxiii,  6, 9).  Stones 
were  occasionally  employed  in  prophetical  or  emblemat- 
ical  lots  (Numb.  xvii,  6  8q. ;  Zech.  xi,  10, 14).  See  alao 
PuRiM.  Election  by  lot  appeais  to  have  prevailed  in 
the  Christian  Church  as  late  as  the  7th  centory  (Bing- 
ham,  Eccies.  A  ntiq,  iv,  1, 1,  voL  i,  p.  426 ;  Brans,  Conc,  ii, 
66).  Herę  also  we  may  notice  the  use  of  words  heard, 
OT  passages  chosen  at  random  from  Scripture.  Sortet 
Bikicaf  like  the  Sorłea  YirgiHance^  prevailed  among 
Jews,  as  they  have  also  among  Christians,  though  de- 
nounced  by  8everal  oouncils  (Johnson,  **Łife  of  Cowley," 
Works j  ix,  8 ;  Bingham,  Ecd,  Awtią,  xvi,  5, 3 ;  tdL,  vi,  53 
8q. ;  Bnins,  Conc  ii,  145-154, 166 ;  Mauritius,  c.  15 ;  Hof- 
mann,  Lex,  s.  v.  Sortes). 

On  the  subject  generally,  see  Mauritius,  De  Sortiiione 
ap,  ret.  Il^ceoi  (Basil,  1692) ;  Chrysander,  De  Sorfibus 
(Halle,  1740) ;  Benzel,  De  Sorłibus  veU  in  his  Syntaffma 
di$tertat.  i,  297-318 ;  Winckler,  Gedanben  Uber  d.  iSpuren 
(fittLProtńdtnz  m  Loo$e  (HUdesheim,  1750) ;  PalitophiU, 
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AhhcmdLr.  GebratuAt d. Lootet  m  d. heSU Sehr.  in  SeBK 
ler*s  HalL  SammL  i,  2, 79  8q. ;  Junios,  De  Sorte,  remeHo 
dubUu  cauźtas  dirimendi  (Upe.  1746) ;  Eenberg,  De  Sor- 
tiiegiU  (UpsaL  1705) ;  Hanoviu8,  De  decHone  per  Mortem 
(Gedan.  1743;  in  Gennan  by  l>ambold,  Uamb.  1751); 
Bauer,  Yormitze  Kwuff  etc.  (Hildesh.  1750). 

The  teim  **/br  is  also  used  for  that  which  falla  to  one 
by  lot,  especially  a  portion  or  inheniance  ( Joah.  xv,  1 ; 
Judg.  i,  3 ;  PteL  cxxv,  3 ;  Isa.  xvii,  14 ;  \vu^ 6 ;  Acts  viił, 
21).  Lot  łs  also  used  metaphorically  for  portion,  or  de»> 
tiny^  as  assigned  to  men  from  God  (Psa.  xvi,  5) :  "  And 
arise  to  tby  lot  in  the  end  of  days**  in  the  Measiah*8 
kingdom  (Uan.  xii,  13;  oomp.  Kev.  xx,  6).     See  Her- 

ITAOE. 

Łót.    See  Myrrh. 

IiOt  (Heb.  t(/.,  hSib,  a  eotering^  as  in  Isa.  xxv,  7 ;  Sept 
and  N.  T.  Awr,  Joseph us  Adroc ;  occurs  Gen.  xi,  27, 31 ; 
xii,  4,  5;  xui,  1-14;  xiv,  12,  16;  xix,  1-15,  18,  23,  29, 
30,  36;  DeuU  ii,  9,  19;  Psa.  lxxxiii,  8;  Łukę  xvii,  28, 
29,  32 ;  2  Pet  ii,  7),  the  sou  of  Haraii  and  nephew  of 
Abraham  (Gen.  xi,  27).  His  sisters  were  Milcah,  the 
wife  of  Nahor,  and  Iscah,  by  some  identified  with  Sarah. 
[In  our  treatment  of  the  history,  we  frecly  avail  our- 
selves  of  the  articlcs  in  Kitto  and  Smith.]  The  follow- 
ing  genealogy  exhibit8  the  family  relations : 


I 

Hagar  U>  Abram  to  Barai 


IshmaeL      Isaac 

I 


Nahor  to  HUcah 
Bethael 


J — Pk 

Eaan.      Jaoob. 


Huran 

! 

Lot  to  wife       Milcah  to  Nahor.      Iscah. 

I 


Behekah.   Laban. 

I 


Leah.       Rachel. 


Daughter       Daufrhter 
Moab.         Ben-Ammi. 


By  the  early  death  of  his  father  (Gen.  xi,  28),  he  was 
left  in  charge  of  his  grandfather  Terah,  with  whom  he 
mignted  to  Haran,  B.C.  2089  (Gen.  xi,  31),  and  the  kt^ 
ter  dying  there,  he  had  akeady  come  into  possession  of 
his  property  when  he  accompanied  Abraham  into  the 
land  of  Caiiaan,  B.C.  2088  (Gen.  xii,  5),  and  thence  into 
£g3rpt,  B.C.  2087  (Gen.  xii,  10),  and  back  again,  by  the 
way  of  the  Philistines,  B.C.  2086  (Gen.  xx,  1),  to  the 
southem  part  of  Canaan  again,  B.C.  2085  (Gen.  xiii,  1). 
Their  united  substance,  oonsisting  chicfly  in  cattle,  was 
not  then  too  large  to  prevent  them  from  living  together 
in  one  encampment.  Eventually,  however,  their  pos- 
sessions  were  so  greatly  increased  that  they  were  obliged 
to  separate,  and  Abraham,  with  rare  generosity,  conceded 
the  choice  of  pasture-grounds  to  hb  nephew.  Lot  avail- 
ed  himself  of  thls  liberality  of  his  unde,  as  he  deemed 
most  for  his  own  advantage,  by  fixing  his  abode  at  Sod- 
om, that  his  ilocks  might  pasturc  in  and  around  that 
fertile  and  well-watered  neighborhood  (Gen.  xiii,  5-13). 
He  had  soon  very  great  reason  to  regiet  this  choice ;  for. 
although  his  flocks  fed  well,  his  soul  was  Btarved  in  that 
vile  place,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  sinners  before 
the  Lord  exoeedingly.  There  ^  he  vexed  his  righteous 
soul  from  day  to  day  with  the  filthy  converBation  of  the 
wicked"(2Pet.ii,7). 

Not  many  years  afler  his  separation  from  Abraham 
(B.C.  2080),  Lot  was  carried  away  prisoner  by  Chedor- 
laomer,  along  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  Sodom,  and 
was  resciied  and  brought  back  by  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv), 
aa  related  under  other  heads.  Sc«  Abraham  ;  Chedor- 
LAOMBR.  This  exploit  procured  for  Abraham  much  ce- 
lebrity  in  Canaan ;  and  it  ought  to  have  procured  for 
Lot  respect  and  gratitude  from  the  people  of  Sodom, 
who  had  been  delivered  from  hard  BlavcTy  and  restored 
to  their  homes  on  his  account.  But  thls  does  not  ap- 
pear  to  have  been  the  result. 

At  length  (Ba  2064)  the  guilt  of  "  the  cities  of  the 
plain"  brought  down  the  signal  judgments  of  heaven 


(Gen.  xix,  1-29).  Lot  is  sUll  living  in  Sodom  (Gen. 
xix),  a  well-known  resident,  with  wife,  sona,  and  dwigfa- 
tera— married  and  marriageable.  The  rabbinical  tra- 
dition  is  that  he  was  actoally  ^  jndge'*  of  Sodom,  and 
sat  in  the  gate  in  that  capacity.  (See  ąuotationa  in 
Otho,  Lex,  Rabbin.  a.  v.  Loth  and  Sodomah.)  But  in. 
the  midst  of  the  licentious  corruption  of  Sodom — the 
eating  and  drinkiug,  the  buying  and  selling,  the  plant- 
ing  and  building  (Lulce  xvii,  28),  and  of  the  darkerevil8 
expofled  in  the  ancient  naiTative — he  stili  pieserres 
some  of  the  deUghtful  characteiiatica  of  his  wandering 
life,  hu  fervent  and  chivalroua  hospitality  (xix,  2, 8),  the 
unleavened  bread  of  the  tent  of  the  wildemeas  (ver.  3), 
the  water  for  the  feet  of  the  wayfarers  (ver.  2),  afford- 
ing  his  guests  a  reception  identical  with  that  which 
they  had  experienced  that  very  moming  in  Abraham*8 
tent  on  the  heights  of  Hebron  (comp.  xviii,  3,  6).  It 
is  this  hospitality  which  receives  the  commendation  of 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in  woids  that 
have  passed  mto  a  familiar  proverb,  ^'  Be  not  foi^^tful  to 
entertain  strangers,  for  thereby  some  have  entertained 
angels  unawares"  (Heb.  xiii,  2).  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  hu  deliverance  from  the  guilty  and  condemned  city — 
the  one  just  man  iii  that  mob  of  sensual,  lawless  wretch- 
es — which  points  the  alliulon  of  St.  Peter,  to  ^  the  godly 
delivered  out  of  temptations,  the  unjost  reserved  unto 
the  day  of  judgment  to  be  punished,  an  enaample  to 
those  that  after  should  live  ungodly"  (2  Pet.  ii,  6-9). 
The  avenging  angels,  after  having  been  entertained  by 
Abraham,  repaired  to  Sodom,  where  they  were  received 
and  entertained  by  Lot,  who  was  sitting  in  the  gate  of 
the  town  when  they  arrived.  While  they  were  at  sap- 
per  the  house  was  beset  by  a  number  of  men,  who  de- 
manded  that  the  strangers  should  be  given  up  to  thensi 
for  the  unnatural  purposea  which  have  given  a  name  of 
infamy  to  Sodom  in  all  generations.  Lot  resisted  this 
demand,  and  was  loaded  with  abuse  by  the  vile  fellows 
outside  on  that  aooount,    They  had  ncarly  forced  the 
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4iy>T,  when  the  uigelB,  thiu  airfully  by  thelr  oirn  eipe- 
ricDce  conYiDced  of  the  righicuutiicn  of  the  iloom  tbey 
cime  to  exccutc,  naoU  them  wilh  InaCuit  blindneM,  1^ 
which  their  nltcmpU  were  wndered  łbonitf,  Bnd  Uiey 
irere  coostnuneil  w  diaperae.  Towtrils  momiog  the  an- 
gels  apprised  Lot  of  tbe  doom  whicfa  taung  Dver  Ihc 
place,  md  urged  him  to  hulcn  tiienct  with  his  funily. 
Ue  vra>  (JlawHl  to  ext«nd  the  benefit  ot  thia  ddjrer- 
ance  (o  the  funilies  of  his  daughCere  who  had  married 
la  Sodom;  but  the  waming  was  ieceivedby  Ihose  fatii- 
iliea  witb  incredulity  and  insult,  uid  he  therefore  kft 
Sodom  Bccompanied  onlj-  bj  his  vife  and  twa  diugh- 
tera.  As  they  went.being  hastened  by  the  ingcls,  thi; 
wife,  ui:iioua  for  Ihoae  who  had  been  lelt  behind,  or  re- 
luctant  to  retDore  from  the  place  which  had  long  been 
her  borne,  and  where  much  valutóle  propf  rty  was  nec- 
isaaiily  left  behind,  lingered  behind  the  reet,  and  was 
•uddeoly  involved  ia  tlie  dcstniction  by  wliich— smolh- 
ered  and  stifFened  as  she  atood  by  aaline  incniatations — 
ahe  became  "a  pllUr  of  «alt"  (Gen.  xis,  1-2G),  Thia 
nairatirehaa  oflenbeen  regłidedaaoneof  the"ilif!lFul- 
ties"  of  tbe  Bibie.    But  it  aurely  nced  not  be  bo.    Kren 

eveiit,ihecircunisIanceaappearlobeaUeu(licienlly  ic- 
counted  for.  In  the  sacred  record  the  worda  are  simply 
the*e:"Hiswifelookcdbackrroni  behind  łiim,  and  be- 
came a  piUar  of  salt;"  words  whicb  neithei  in  tbem- 
Ktvea  nor  ia  thdr  poaition  in  tbe  nanatiye  aflord  any 
aeriona  difficulty,  eveD  witbout  tbe  auppoeition  of  a  mii- 
acle.  Ii  ia  tnie  tbat,  when  taken  with  what  ha»  goni 
befon,  tbey  secm  Co  imply  (ven.  22,  3S}  that  Ihe  work  ' 
ot  deatruction  by  flre  did  not  commence  łill  after  Lut  had 
cnleredZoai.  ThealDTm,however,may haveovertaken  ' 
her  in  conaetjueace  of  ber  delay.  Latec  agea  have  not 
been  satisfleil  to  leave  the  malter,  but  have  ioaialed  on 
iilentifying  the  "  pillar"  with  aome  one  of  the  fleeling 
foiros  which  the  penih^ie  rock  of  the  aoulh  end  of  llie 
Dead  Sea  is  conslantly  aoauming  in  ila  proceaa  of  de- 
compoaition  and  liąueCaction  (Anderson'*  OJl  Aorr.  p. 
180).  The  fint  alluaian  of  thia  kind  ia  perhaps  that  in 
Wiad.  X,  T,  where  "  a  aUnding  pillar  of  salt,  the  monu- 
memt  (jivtiiiHov)  of  an  iinbelieyinK  •oul,''  ia  mentioned 
with  the  "waale  land  Ihat  smoketb,"  and  the  "pUuta 
bearing  frait  (hat  tiever  come  to  ripenen,"  as  mnaining 
to  that  day,  a  teatimony  to  the  wickedncas  of  Sodom. 
Thia  notion  was  r(^rded  by  the  Roman  Catholics  as 
■ciipUnal  anthority  that  migbt  not  be  diaputed.  See 
the  quotBtioRa  fnim  the  fithen  aod  otbera  in  Hofbiann's 
Lailam  (a.  v.  Lot),  and  in  HisUn,  Lim  Samli  (iii, 321). 
JowphDa  alao  {Ani.  i,  11,  4)  aaya  that  he  had  śeen  ii, 
aod  tbat  it  waa  Ihen  lemaining.  So,  too,  do  Clemens 
Romanus  (_Epui.i,  II)  and  Irencus  (ir,'Sl,64).  8o  doca 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  wboee  account  ia  moro  Ihan  usu- 
ally  circumsuntial  (ed.Aaher,  1,73).  BabM  1'etachia, 
on  (be  other  hand,  looked  forit,  but  "did  not  mk  ii;  it 
UD  longer  eiista"  (ed.  Beniach,  p.  61).  Tbe  aame  alale- 
ment  ia  to  be  found  in  travel]eia  of  ereiy  age,  certainly 
of  om  own  times  (sce  Maundrell,  March  80),  The  ori- 
gin  of  thcae  iraditions  relatire  to  thii  pillar  haa  lately 
been  satiafaclorily  eiplained  by  Ihe  discoreiy  by  Ihe 
American  party  under  Lieut.  LjTich  of  aa  actiial  colomn 
Kill  standing  on  Ihe  soiith'Weatenr  shore  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  at  a  pU<«  relaining  Ihe  tncei  ofthe  name  of  Sod- 

akelch,  dtscnbing  ii  aa  a  mimd  pillar,  about  furty  feet 
high,  on  a  lofty  pedeMal,  Manding  decacbed  from  Ihe 
generał  masa  oftbe  mountain,  of  solid  aalt,  aligblly  de- 
creaung  in  aize  upnards,  and  ca|^ied  with  carbonate  of 
limę;  bat,  altbougb  himself  a  Calholic,  be  adaiit*,wilh 
■cientiflc  candor,  that  it  ta  menly  Ihe  resull  of  Ihe  ac- 
lion  of  Iho  wioter  raina  upon  the  rock^^alt  hilla,  which 
the  eap  of  limealone  bas  here  prolected,  leaving  the  sur- 
rotinding  parta  to  wash  away,  till  a  column  haa  thiu 
g;radually  been  carred  out  {ftarratire  oj" Kjptdition,  p. 
UtT,S08).  I^rof.Palmer  also  riaited  this  singular  ohject, 
called  by  tbe  Araba  Bint  Shrik  Lol,m"  Lofa  [daughter] 
wife."     He  dcacribes  and  girea  a  view  of  it  aa  "  a  tali 
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isoUted  needle  of  rock,  which  leally  doea  bear  a  cuiiooi 
reaemblance  to  an  Arab  woman  with  a  child  upon  her 
Bboulder.  Tbe  Arab  kgend  of  Lofa  wife  dlifera  from 
the  Bibie  accountonly  in  Ihe  addition  oTa  fewfiiTokius 
details.  Tbey  say  that  tbere  were  >even  cities  of  tbe 
plain,  and  that  tbey  nerę  all  minculoualy  overwhelmed 
by  the  Dead  Sea  aa  a  puuiahment  for  their  crimea.  Tbe 
prophet  Lot  and  his  family  alone  eacapcd  the  generał 
deatruction.     He  was  dlTinely  wamed  to  lakę  all  that 

that  tbey  sbould  not  look  behind  them,  Lat'a  wiJe, 
who  had  on  prerious  occaaions  ridiculcd  ber  buaband'a 
propbetic  oSce,  disabeycd  the  command,  and,  Łuming 
10  gazę  opon  tbe  scenę  oT  Ihe  diaaater,  was  changed  lato 
thia  pillar  of  rock"  {Dntrt  oflhf  Eiodui  [Harper'»],  p. 
396  aq.).  Tbe  espreseion  ofour Lord,  "RemcmbciLot'a 
wife"  (Lukę  xvii,  82),  apprars  from  the  content  to  be 
Bolely  ialended  as  an  iJlustration  of  Ibe  danger  of  going 
back  ordelaying  ia  Ihe  day  of  God'aJudgmeats,  From 
this  text,  iadeed,  it  would  appear  aa  if  Lot's  wife  bad 
gone  back  or  bad  tarried  so  long  behind  in  Ihe  deeiic 
of  aaruig  some  of  their  property.  Then,  as  it  would 
aeem,  >be  waa  strach  dead,  and  became  a  slifTenEdcorpw, 

crutlallons.  The  particie  of  aimilitode  musŁ  here,  as  in 
many  olber  paaaagea  of  Scriplnre,  be  underslood, '' Jite 
a  piUar  of  salt."  See  Nagcl,  Lle  mlpa  uzorii  Loli  (Alt- 
dorf,  1765) ;  Distel,  IM  tatult  azarii  Lothi  CAltd.  1721); 
Waller,  IA-.  de  lahia  Kil.  urorii  Luli  (LipUtt,  1764); 
n'olle,i}e/acfo(«/łi(oiin>ruZAi'i(Ups.l7liO);Schwoll- 

(hMurar  (Hamburg,  1749);  U\lom,3nidicAr.u.il.Sal^ 
lault  ia  die  LJi  Weib  vtrra«dtH  trorAn  {Hamb.  1767); 
Clerici  Diu.  <f«  aTłiriia  loitno,  in  bis  CommnI.  in  Cm.  ,* 
TiemfT,  Dt  Halna  talit  (Jen,  1GS7) ;  Uuller,  idm  (Helm- 
ttadt,  1764) ;  Oedmann,  Samml.  iii,  I46i  Bauer,  liibr, 
GfKkiekU,i,lSl\  Maii  Obrmir.tacr.i.lGS  ii|.;  H.v,d. 
Hardt,  Kpitm.  phUol.  p.  67  są. ;  Jeniaeh,  Erórirr.  nctier 
aichtig.SchrifttIdla,  (Hamb.  1761) ;  Michaelia  and  Ko- 
BcnmllIleronUen.xi^,S(j;  (>esenius,7ArłaHr.//fi.p.;2. 
Lot  and  bis  daughtera  meanwhile  had  basteneU  on  to 
Zoar  (q.  v.),  the  emallett  of  Ibe  five  cities  of  ihe  plain, 
wbicb  had  been  spaml  on  puipoee  tii  affurd  him  a  ref- 
uge;  bal,  being  feaiful,  afler  whaC  had  paaaed,  lo  r^ 
main  among  a  people  so  corTupted,  he  soon  relind  to  ■ 
cavem  in  Ihe  rteightaoring  mouniaina,  and  tbere  abode 
(Gen.  xix,  80).  Afler  lome  atay  iń  Ihia  place,  tbe 
daughteni  of  Lot  became  apprehenuvc  lest  tbe  tiunily 
of  their  faiher  sbould  be  lost  for  want    '  '  '     ' 

Ihan  which  no  greater  calamity  waa  lu 
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hended  in  those  times;  and  in  the  belief  ihat,  after 
what  had  passed  in  Sodom,  Łhero  was  no  hope  of  their 
obtaining  suitable  huabands,  they,  by  a  contrivance 
which  has  in  it  the  taint  of  Sodom,  in  nrhich  Łhey  were 
brought  upy  madę  their  father  drunk  with  winę,  and  in 
that  State  seduced  bim  into  an  act  which,  as  they  well 
knew,  would  in  sobemeas  have  been  most  abhozrent  to 
him.  They  thus  became  the  mothers,  and  he  the  fa- 
ther, of  two  sons,  named  Moab  and  Ammon,  from  whom 
sprung  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  so  ofben  mention- 
ed  in  the  Hebrew  history  (Qen.  xix,  31-38).  With  re- 
spect  to  Lot'8  danghters,  WbLston  and  others  are  unable 
to  see  any  wicked  intention  in  them.  He  admita  that 
the  incest  was  a  horrid  crime,  except  under  the  un- 
avoidable  necessity  which  apparently  rendered  it  the 
only  means  of  preser\ńng  the  human  race ;  and  this  jus- 
tifying  necessity  he  holds  to  have  existed  in  their  minds, 
aa  they  appear  to  have  believed  that  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land  had  been  destroyed  except  their  father  and 
thcroseWes.  But  it  is  incredible  that  they  could  have 
entertained  any  such  belief.  The  city  of  Zoar  had  been 
spared,  and  they  had  been  there.  The  winę  also  with 
which  they  madę  their  father  drunk  must  have  been 
procured  from  men,  as  we  cannot  suppose  they  had 
brought  it  with  them  from  Sodom.  The  fact  would 
therefore  seem  to  be  that,  after  the  fate  of  their  sisters, 
who  had  married  men  of  Sodom  and  perished  with  them, 
they  became  alire  to  the  danger  and  impropriety  of 
marrying  with  the  natires  of  the  land,  and  of  the  im- 
portance  of  presenring  the  family  connection.  The  force 
of  this  consideration  was  afterwards  seen  in  Abraham*8 
sending  to  the  seat  of  his  famiły  in  Mesopotamia  for  a 
wife  to  Isaac.  But  Lot's  daughters  could  not  go  there 
to  seek  husbandis;  and  the  only  branch  of  their  own 
family  within  many  hundred  miles  was  that  of  Abra- 
ham, whose  only  son,  Ishmael,  was  thcn  a  child.  This, 
therefore,  must  have  appeared  to  them  the  only  practi- 
cable  modę  in  which  the  house  of  their  father  could  be 
preserved.  Their  raaking  their  father  drunk,  and  their 
solicitous  concealment  of  what  they  did  from  him,  show 
that  they  despaired  of  persuadlng  him  to  an  act  which, 
under  any  circumstances,  and  with  every  poesible  ex- 
tenuation,  must  have  been  very  distrcssing  to  so  good  a 
man.  That  he  was  a  good  man  is  evinced  by  his  de- 
liyerance  from  among  the  guilty,  and  is  affirmed  by  an 
apostlc  (2  Pet.  ii,  7);  his  preserration  is  alluded  to  by 
our  Saviour  (Lukę  xvii,  18,  etc.) ;  and  in  Deut.  ii,  9, 19, 
and  Psa.  lxxxiii,  9,  his  name  is  honorably  uaed  to  des- 
ignate  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  his  descendants. 
This  account  of  the  origin  of  the  nations  of  Moab  and 
Ammon  has  oflen  been  treated  as  if  it  were  a  Hebrew 
legend  which  owed  its  origin  to  the  bitter  batred  exist- 
ing  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  times  between  the 
**  children  of  Lot"  and  the  children  of  IsraeL  The  hor- 
rible  natuce  of  the  transaction — not  the  result  of  im- 
pulse  or  passion,  but  a  plan  calculated  and  carried  out, 
and  that  not  onoe,  but  twice,  would  prompt  the  wish 
that  the  legendary  theory  were  tnie.  But  eren  the 
most  destructire  critics  (as,  for  instance,  Tuch)  allow 
that  the  narrative  is  a  continuation  without  a  break  of 
that  which  prcccdcs  it,  while  they  fail  to  point  out  any 
marks  of  later  datę  in  the  language  of  this  portion ;  and 
it  cannot  be  ąuestioned  that  the  writer  records  it  as  a 
historical  fact.  Even  if  the  legendary  theory  were  ad- 
missible,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  Ammon  and 
Moab  sprang  from  Lot  It  is  affirmed  in  the  stateroents 
of  Deut.  ii,  9  and  19,  as  well  as  in  the  later  document  of 
Psa.  xxxiii,  8,  which  Ewald  ascribes  to  the  time  when 
Nehemiah  and  his  newly-retumed  colony  were  sufTering 
from  the  attacks  and  obstructions  of  Tobiah  the  Am- 
tnonite  and  Sanballat  the  Horonite  (Ewald,  Dichttr,  Psa. 
lxxxiii). 

This  ciroumstancc  is  the  last  which  the  Scripture  re- 
cords of  the  history  of  Lot,  and  the  time  and  place  of 
his  death  are  unknown.  A  traditional  respect  has  been 
shown  to  his  memory  (also  that  of  his  wife,  who  is  call- 
ed  Edith,  n'łTł:?  [one  of  his  daughters  being  called  \ 


FIntith,  n^^a^l^fe],  in  the  tract  Pirke  Elieser,  eh.  zzy) 
by  the  Talmudists  (see  Otho*s  A«r.  Rabb,  p.  389)  and 
Arabs  (see  Herbelot,  BMiołk.  Orient,  ii,  495) ;  and  the 
Mohammedans  still  point  out  his  grave  in  the  village 
of  Beni-Nain,  east  of  Hebron  (Robinson,  R«searche»,  ii, 
187).  For  the  pretty  legend  of  the  repentance  of  Lot, 
and  of  the  tree  that  he  planted,  which,  being  cut  down  for 
use  in  the  building  of  the  Tempie,  was  afterwards  em- 
płoyed  for  the  cross,  see  Fabricius,  Cod,  Pteudep,  V,  T.  p. 
428-431 .  The  Mohammedan  traditions  of  Lot  are  eon- 
tained  in  the  Koran,  chicfly  in  chap.  vii  and  xi ;  othen 
are  given  by  D*Herbelot  (s.  v.  Loth).  According  to 
these  statements,  he  was  sent  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
five  cities  as  a  preacher,  to  wam  them  against  the  un- 
natural  and  horrible  sins  which  they  practiced — sina 
which  Mohammed  is  oontinually  denouncing,  but  with 
less  success  than  that  of  drunkenness,  sińce  the  former 
is  perhaps  the  most  common,  the  latter  the  rarest  vice 
of  Eastem  cities.  From  Lofs  connection  with  the  in- 
habitants of  Sodom,  his  name  is  now  given  not  only  to 
the  vice  in  ąuestion  (Freytag,  Leiicon,  iv,  186  a),  but 
also  to  the  pcople  of  the  five  cities  themselve8 — the  Lo- 
thi,  or  Kaiim  Loth,  The  local  name  of  the  Dead  Sea  u 
Bohr  Lut— Sea  of  Lot.  See  Niemeyer,  Charakt,  ii,  185 
sq.;  Blaufurs,  I^e  Loti  hospiłalitate  (Jena,  1751);  Kor- 
ner.  De  indole  ffeiurorum  Lothi  (Weisseuf.  1755) ;  Seiden- 
strUcker,  in  the  Schlenoig  Journal,  1792,  vol  vi,  and  in 
Hencke's  Magaz,  iii,  67  8q. ;  Bauer,  MyihoL  d,  Bebr,  i, 
238  8q. ;  Kitto^s  DaUy  BibU  lUusL  ad  loc 

Lo'taii  (Heb.  Lotan\  "i^ib,  ootortr;  Sept  \mrav\ 
the  first-named  of  the  sons  of  Seir,  the  Horite,  and  a 
petty  prince  of  Idumssa  prior  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
Esauites  (Gen.  xxxvi,  20, 29 ;  1  Chroń,  ł,  88).  Hia  sona 
are  mentioned  as  being  Hori  and  Hemam  or  Homam, 
and  his  sister  as  being  named  Timna  (Gen.  xxxvi,  22 ;  1 
Chroń,  i,  89),  by  which  latter  he  was  allied  to  £8aa's 
oldest  son  (Gen.  xxxvi,  12).    B.C.  cir.  1927. 

Lothaire  of  Lorraine.  See  Hincmab;  Nicho- 
las I  (pope), 

Iiothaire  I.  See  Loms  le  Dćbom?iairb;  Pas- 
ciiAL  I  {pope). 

Lothaire  U,  somedmes  called  Lothairb  of  Sax- 
ONY,  sucoeeded  Henry  V  as  emperor  of  Germany  in  1125. 
Lothaire  was  bom  in  1075,  and  was  the  son  of  Gebhard, 
count  of  Amsberg.  He  is  noted  in  Chnrch  history  for 
the  part  he  took  in  the  struggle  against  Innocent  II, 
whom  he  installed  in  Romę  in  1136,  a  service  for  .which 
he  wato  rewarded  by  the  papai  incumbent  with  oorona- 
tion  at  Romę  (comp.  the  comments  on  this  act  by  Lea, 
Studiet  in  Ch,  Hiat,  p.  37,  notę).  He  died  in  I137.-Jafre, 
Geach.  des  deutschen  Reiches  unłer  Lothar  von  Sacksen 
(1843).    See  Innocent  II. 

IiOthasa^biiB  (A*t3<i<rov/3oc,Vulg.  i46itffAa#  y.  r. 
Sabus),  one  of  the  supporters  of  Esdras  as  he  read  the 
law  (1  £sd.ix,44) ;  evidently  the  Hashum  (q.  v.)  of  the 
Heb.text(Neh.vii,22). 

IiOtB,  Feast  o£    See  Purim. 

Lot*B  "Wife.    See  Lor. 

Lotto,  LoRENzo,  a  oelebrated  Yenetian  painter  of 
the  16th  centuiy,  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Bergamo,  but  by  others  a  native  of  Yenioe. 
Lotto  lived,  besides,  at  Bergamo,  also  some  time  at  Tre- 
vigi,  at  Recanati,  and  at  Loretto,  whero  he  died.  His 
Works  rangę  from  1513  to  1554.  Lanzi  venture8  an 
opinion  that  Lotto*s  best  works  could  scarcely  be  sur- 
passed  by  Raffaelle  or  by  Correggio,  if  treating  the  same 
subject.  His  masterpieces  are  the  Madonnas  of  St.  Bar- 
tolomeo  and  Santo  Spirito,  at  Bergamo. — Englitk  Cydo^ 
p€gdia,»,y. 

Lotna.    See  Lilt. 

Loudun,  CowBsr  of.    See  Grandier. 

Lonia  (or  Luis)  de  Granada,  a  Spanish  ascetic, 
theologian,  and  writer,  was  bom  at  Granada  in  1504. 
In  1524  he  joined  the  Dominicans,  in  the  conyent  of 
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Bułta  Cruz  of  Granada.  In  1529  he  waą  on  account 
of  hia  great  reputation,  transferred  to  Łhe  conrent  of  St. 
Gregory  at  Yalladolid,  wbera  he  attoacted  much  atten- 
tion  by  his  preacbing.  He  waa  afterwaida  recalied  to 
Granada,  to  refonn  the  oonvent  of  Scala  Coeli,  in  tbe 
Sierra  de  Oordora.  In  the  soUfcude  of  this  convent  he 
oomposed  a  nnmber  of  reUgioos  worka.  He  next  went 
to  Cordora  as  preacher,  and  became  acqaainted  with 
John  of  AriJa  (q.  ▼.),  who  acqttired  great  influence  over 
bim.  After  spending  eight  years  in  Cordoya,  Louis 
went  to  Badajoz,  where  he  founded  a  convent,  of  which 
he  was  the  flrst  abbot  Cardinal  Henry,  infant  of  Spain 
and  archbbhop  of  Ebora,  desiring  to  avail  hinuelf  of 
Louis'8  talentSi  attached  him  to  his  diocese.  The  qaeen 
of  Portugal  yainly  offered  to  make  him  bishop  of  Yiseu, 
and  afterwaida  metropolitan  of  Biaga;  he  accepted  no 
Office  whateyer,  exoept  that  of  proyindal  of  bis  order  in 
Portugal,  which  he  held  for  some  yeam.  He  finaUy  re- 
tired  into  the  oonyent  of  Santa  Domingo  of  Lisbon,  and 
deyoted  the  remainder  of  his  Ufe  to  pastorał  duties  and 
to  writing  religious  worka.  He  died  Dec  81, 1588.  His 
works,  a  large  number  of  which  were  translated  into 
French,  Italian,  and  German,  are  yery  numerous ;  araong 
them  the  most  important  are,  Memoriał  de  la  tida  ChrU- 
tiana  (Salamanca,  1566,  2  yols.  8yo;  Barcelona,  1614, 
foL)  i—Simboio  de  la  Fe  (Salamanca,  1582,  foL ;  often  le- 
printed  and  translated): — Guida  de  Peeadorts  (Sala- 
manca, 1570, 8 vo) : — Compendh  de  la  doitrina  Christiana 
(Lisbon,  1564;  Madrid,  1595, 4to)* — Inetifucion  y  regla 
de  Uen  vivirpara  los  que  empiecan  a  sertir  a  Dios  (Bar- 
celona, 1566, 8yo;  Madrid,  1616):— £t5ro  de  la  Oracion 
y  Mediiadon  (Salamanca,  1567, 8yo) : — CoUeefanea  mo~ 
rcdis  Philosophia  (Lisbon,  1571, 3  yols.  8vo ;  Paris,  1582 ; 
and  nnder  the  title  Loci  communes  PhUosophim  moralisy 
Cologne,  1604)  i—Rhaoriea  ecdesiasłica  (Lisbon,  1576, 
4to),  eto. ;  and  a  nnmber  of  sermons.  See  Louis  Munoe, 
La  Vida  y  Yirtudes  de  Luiz  de  Grenada  (Madrid,  16S9, 
4to) ;  N.  Antonio,  BiiUotheea  BispanOf  iy :  (^letil  and 
Echard,  Scripłores  ordines  Prtedicaiorumj  ii ;  Toumon, 
Hommes  iliustres  de  tordre  de  Saini-Dominicue, — Her^ 
zog,  Real-Encykiop.  yiii,  516;  Hoefer,  Nowe,  Bioy,  Gin^ 
role,  xxxi,  1084  sq.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Iionis  I  (German  Ludwig,  Latin  Ludovieus\  called 
*^  Le  DiboHnairef*^  and  alao  "  the  IHoutu**  yonngest  son  of 
Charlemagne,  was  bom  at  (Tasseneuil  A.D.  778.  The 
great  empire  of  the  West  had  jnst  been  recreated  by 
the  heroic  efforts  of  Charles,  therefore  honored  with 
tbe  title  of  the  Great;"  but  it  was  not  abaolutely  the 
loye  of  war  and  conąuest,  and  the  honor  of  his  name, 
that  had  actuated  Charles;  he  rather  sought  to  accom- 
plish  what  the  great  Ostrogoth  Theodoric  (q.  y.)  had 
contemplated^  but  failed  to  effect,  yiz.,  the  union  of  the 
Christian  Germanie  nations  into  one  empire,  Charle* 
magne,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  eminently  '*  a  cham- 
pion of  the  Church,"  and,  belieying  that  the  conyersion 
of  the  Saxons  and  other  Germanie  tribes  could  be  ac- 
complished  only  by  their  subjection,  he  came  to  dream 
of  a  union  of  them  all  nnder  one  imperial  head,  and 
gratefuUy  he  accepted  the  result  in  his  own  coronation 
as  **  Charies  Augustus*"  by  pope  Leo  III,  A.D.  800.  See 
Charlemaonk  But  Charlemagne  still  belieyed  in  the 
independence  of  the  imperial  crown  fiom  the  papai 
chair,  and  manifestly  eyinced  this  by  one  of  his  latest 
acts.  As  early  as  806  he  had  madę  provision  for  his 
ancceasors  by  apportioning  to  his  three  sons  different 
paits  of  his  poBsessions.  To  Pepin  he  gaye  Italy,  to 
Louis,  Aqnitaine,  and  to  Charles  the  remainder,  consist- 
ing  chiefly  of  German  countries;  but  when,  by  the  de- 
cease  of  two  of  these,  he  saw  that  upon  Louis  only  would 
centrę  all  the  responsibility  of  an  imperial  crown,  he 
called  him  to  his  side  in  813,  when  feeling  his  own  end 
approaching,  and  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  on  a  Sunday,  when 
in  the  cathedial  together,  caused  Louis  to  place  the 
golden  crown  upon  his  head,  and,  thus  crowned,  present- 
ed  his  aon  as  the  futurę  king  of  all  the  Franka,  with- 
out  fliat  awaiting  the  anointment  of  the  pope.  Not 
80  independent  waa  our  Louis,  who,  in  the  year  foUow- 


ing  the  eyent  Just  reoorded,  by  the  death  of  Charle- 
magne, became  sole  eroperor  of  the  West  and  king  of 
France.  Thus  far  the  race  of  the  Carloyingians  had 
produoed  oonsecutiyely  four  great  men — a  rare  occur- 
rence  in  history.  With  Louis  I  opcned  a  new  sera;  for, 
thottgh  hb  personal  appeorance  was  by  no  means  insig- 
nificant,  being  of  a  prepossesńng  countenance  and  of  a 
strong  frame,  and  so  well  practiced  in  archery  and  the 
wielding  of  tbe  lance  that  nonę  about  him  equalled  him, 
**  he  was  weak  in  mind  and  will,  and  bu  euniame  *  the 
Pious'  implies  not  only  that  he  was  religious,  but  prin- 
cipally  that  he  was  so  easy  tcmpered  that  it  required 
much  to  displease  him."  Or,  as  Milman  puts  it :  **  In 
bis  gentler  and  less  resolute  character  religion  wrought 
with  an  abasing  and  enfeebling  rather  than  ennobling 
influence"  {Latin  Chrisłianify,  ii,  514).  A  rulcr  of  this 
description  was  not  likely  to  hołd  in  union  the  yast  em- 
pire of  Charlemagne.  His  flrst  troubles  arose  with  Ber- 
nard, son  of  Pepin,  whom  Charlemagne,  on  the  decease 
of  his  eldest  son,  had  madę  king  of  the  Italian  posses- 
sions.  Bemard's  ambition  soared  higher.  He  was  not 
content  with  Italy;  he  desired  the  mastery  oycr  the 
whole  of  the  imperial  lands,  and  ungratefully  conspired 
against  his  uncle.  He  was  unsuccessful,  howeyer;  waa 
seized  by  the  imperial  troops,  and  condemned  to  death. 
Louis  was  determined  to  mitigate  the  lot  of  Bernard, 
but  stato  interests  coropelled  him  to  infliet  the  seyere 
punishment  of  depńWng  his  nephew  of  eyesight,  which 
was  the  cause  shortly  after,  no  doubt,  of  his  death.  This 
conspirac}',  as  well  as  sundry  other  occurrences,  madę 
Louis  feel  the  necesńty  of  prorisions  for  the  succession, 
and,  flnally  deciding  in  fayor  of  the  principle  of  primo- 
geniture,  his  son  Lothaire  was  appointed  successor.  Be- 
sides  Lothaire,  Louis  had  two  sons,  Pepin  and  Louis.  To 
the  former  of  these  two  he  gaye  Aquitania ;  to  the  lat- 
ter  Bayaria,  Bohemia,  and  Carinthia.  Unfortunately, 
howeyer,  for  the  peace  of  the  family,  Louis  lost  his  faith- 
ful  companion,  the  mother  of  these  childrcn,  shortly 
after  this  partition  of  his  possessiona,  and,  marrying  a 
second  wife,  became  the  father  of  a  fourth  son,  Charles, 
whoae  mother,  Judith,  conapired  in  his  behalf  for  a  por- 
tion  of  the  imperial  crown.  This  resultcd  in  830  in 
a  reyolt  of  Lothaire  against  his  father,  on  the  plea  of 
the  bad  conduct  of  the  step-mother.  At  a  diet,  how- 
eyer, which  was  held  at  Aix-la-C%apelle,  the  father  and 
son  were  reconciled.  Not  so  happily  ended  a  second 
reyolt  in  838,  when  Louis,  foraaken  by  his  followers,  waa 
obliged  to  giye  himself  up  to  his  son  Lothaire,  who  took 
him  as  prisoner  to  Soissons,  sent  the  eropress  Judith  to 
Tortona,  and  confined  her  infant  son  Charles,  afterwarda 
Charlea  the  Bald,  the  object  of  the  jealousy  of  his  half- 
brothers,  in  a  monaatery\  A  meeting  of  bishopa  waa 
held  at  Compi^gne,  at  which  the  archbishop  of  Kheima 
presided,  and  the  unfortunate  Louis,  being  arraigned  be- 
fore  it,  waa  found  guilty  of  the  murder  of  his  nephew 
Bernard,  and  of  sundry  other  ofTences.  H  e  was  deposed, 
condemned  to  do  publtc  penance  in  sackcloth,  and  was 
kept  in  conflnement.  This  misuaage  of  the  eroperor 
enraged  the  youngest  son,  Louis  of  Bayaria  (840-876), 
**  an  energetic  pńncc,  of  lofly  stature  and  noble  flgure, 
with  a  flery  eyc  and  a  penetreting  mind,"  and,  after  se- 
curing  the  assistance  of  bis  other  brother,  Pepui,  in 
the  following  year,  he  obliged  Lothaire  to  deliver  np 
their  father,  who,  after  ha\'ing  been  formally  absolyed 
by  the  bishops,  was  reinstated  on  the  imperial  throne. 
Not  madę  wiser  by  past  experience,  Louis,  listening  to 
the  aelflsh  counsel  of  his  wife,  Judith,  now  assigned  to  his 
fourth  son,  Charlea,  the  kingdom  of  Neustria,  or  Eastem 
France,  including  Paris,  and,  after  Pepin'8  death,  Aqui- 
tania  also.  Lothaire  possessed  all  Italy,  with  Proyence, 
Lyons,  Suabia,  Austrasia,  and  Saxony.  But  Louis  of 
Bayaria,  who  had  done  most  for  his  father,  was  fayored 
least,  and  therefore  set  up  his  claim  for  all  Germany  aa 
far  aa  the  Rhine,  and,  being  refused,  determined  to 
make  war  againat  his  father,  and  inyaded  Suabia.  The 
emperor  Louis  marched  against  him,  and  also  aaaembled 
a  diet  at  Worma  to  judge  hia  rebellious  aon.    Mean* 
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time,  howeyer,  the  emperor  fell  ill,  and  died  on  an  idand 
of  Łbe  Rhine  near  Mentz,  ia  Jiuiei  840,  after  sendiog  to 
his  son  Lothaire  the  imperial  crown,  his  swotd,  and  his 
acepŁre.  Of  what  account  this  last  act  of  Louis  was  may 
be  inferred  from  the  partition  of  the  dominion.  Lo- 
thaire, as  emperor,  held  Italy,  Provence,  Buigundy,  and 
Lorraine.  Charles  the  Bald  succeeded  his  father  as  king 
of  France,  and  Loub  of  Bavaria  retained  all  Germany. 
Thus  ends  the  history  of  this  man,  whose  life,  notwith- 
Btanding  his  kind  disposition,  was  *■  one  continued  scenę 
of  trouble  and  aflUiction,  because  he  knew  not  how  to 
govem  his  own  house,  much  less  his  empire." 

Of  a  prince  so  feeble  and  dependent  as  Louis  proved 
himsclf  in  the  aflairs  of  state,  we  cannot,  of  course,  ex- 
pect  the  same  vigor  and  determination  towards  the  pa- 
pacy  Łhat  characterized  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  and 
it  may  be  safely  said  tłiat  with  the  death  of  the  latter 
a  new  lera  opens  in  the  history  of  the  Latin  Church. 
Charlemagne  had  proved  an  eamest  supporter  of  the 
Church  and  the  papacy,  but  he  had  known  how  to  op- 
pose  their  pretensions.  Not  so  Louis.  His  feebleness 
and  incapacity  to  govem  gave  rise  to  many  abuses,  or 
gave  new  life  to  such  as  had  before  been  successfully 
repressed.  The  whole  reign  of  Louis,  indeed,  abounded 
in  political  disorders.  **  Distraction  and  weakness,*'  says 
Neander  (CA.  Ilist,  iii,  Sól),  "gave  many  opportunities 
for  the  Church  to  interfere  in  the  political  strifes,"  and 
for  it  the  Church  had  been  anxiou8ly  but  patiently  in 
waiting.  With  the  coronation  of  Charlemagne  the  pope 
of  Bome  had  transferred  his  allegiance  from  the  £ast  to 
the  West,  and  thus,  by  his  action,  had  not  only  confer- 
red  a  most  doubtful  title  on  Charlemagne,  but  secured 
at  the  same  time  a  political  ascendency  of  the  papacy. 
Under  Charlemagne,  however,  the  thunders  of  the 
Church  were  controlled  by  the  emperor;  but  in  Louis 
**  the  Pious"  was  found  a  willing  slave,  and  with  rapid 
Btńdes  the  Romisb  Cburch  marched  onward  to  estabUsh 
its  superioiHty  over  the  empire.  See  Papacy.  What 
I/>uis  would  do  for  the  Church  was  clearly  seen  in  his 
»ubmis8ive  acts — the  master  of  Europę  in  822  a  penitent 
before  the  prelates  assembled  at  the  Conncil  of  Attigny. 
Herę  the  tńumphs  of  the  spiritual  power,  under  the  au- 
spices  of  a  rapid  progress  towards  domination,  were 
plainly  foreshadowed.  The  hierarchy  failed  not  to  dis- 
cover  the  hour  of  Louis*s  weakness,  and  day  by  day  new 
laws  were  proposed  and  enacted,  the  ecclcsiastical  fabric 
enlarged  and  strengtheued,  the  power  of  the  secular  au- 
thority  enfeebled  and  abrogated.  Prominent  among  the 
eoclesiastics  who  influenced  the  king  to  favor  the  Church 
and  her  institotions  was  Wala,  abbot  of  Corbie.  What 
Wala  (q.  v.)  adyised  was  worthy  of  adoption,  and  he  had 
no  sooner  madę  his  proposaU  than  they  became  law. 
Thus  the  granting  of  monasteries  to  laymen,  and  granta 
of  Church  property  at  pleasure  to  the  yassals  of  the  crown 
without  consent  of  the  bishops,  were  abrogated,  virtu- 
ally  making  the  bishops  oo-legislators ;  and  by  829  the 
ecdesiastic  royal  counsellor  hesitated  not  to  declare  that 
*'everything  depended  on  keeping  the  linę  of  demarca- 
tion  clearly  drawn  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  the 
civil  province,  the  king  and  the  bishops  conceming 
themseWes  only  about  the  aifairs  which  belonged  to 
their  respectire  callings."  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
concessions  which  the  king  was  daily  making  to  the 
c^T^  gave  to  the  bishops  much  of  the  business  strictly 
belonging  to  the  secular  authority,  and  "  the  scope  and 
the  danger  of  the  authority  thus  successirely  conferred 
upon  the  Church  were  most  impreasiyely  manifested 
when  Louis  was  deposed  by  his  sons  (in  833), . .  .  and 
Lothaire  determined  to  render  impossible  the  restoration 
of  his  father  to  the  throne. . . .  The  people  had  been  in- 
vited  by  Louis  himself,  elevcn  ycars  before,  at  Attigny, 
to  see  the  bishops  sit  in  judgment  on  their  monarch ; 
and  the  decretaU  (q.  v.)  of  Siricius  and  Leo  I,  forbidding 
secular  employment  and  the  bearing  of  arms  by  any  one 
who  had  undergone  public  penance,  were  notso  entirely 
forgotten  but  that  they  might  be  revived.  Accordingly, 
when  Lothaire  retumed  to  France,  dragging  his  captire 


father  in  his  train,  he  halted  at  Compi^gne,  and 
moned  a  council  of  his  prelates  to  aocomplish  the  woik 
from  which  his  sayage  nobles  shrunk.  With  unfalter- 
ing  willlngness  they  undertook  the  odious  task,  dedar- 
ing  their  competency  through  the  power  to  bind  and  to 
loose  conferred  upon  their  order  as  the  vicars  of  Christ 
and  the  tumkeys  of  heaven.  They  held  the  wretohed 
prisoner  acoountable  for  all  the  evils  which  the  empire 
had  suffered  sińce  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  and  sum- 
moned  him  at  least  to  sare  his  soul  by  prompt  confes- 
sion  and  penitence,  now  that  his  earthly  dignity  was 
lo6t  beyond  redemption. . . .  With  that  overflowing  hyp- 
ocritical  unction  which  is  the  most  diągusting  eshibitioa 
of  clerical  craft,  the  bishops  labored  with  bim  for  his 
own  salyation,  until,  overcome  by  their  eloquent  exhor> 
tations,  he  threw  himself  at  their  feet,  begged  the  par- 
don of  his  sons,  and  implored  their  prayers  in  his  be- 
half,  and  eagerly  demanded  the  impoaition  of  such  pen- 
ance aa  would  merit  absolution.  The  request  was  not 
denied.  In  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  before  the  tombs  of 
the  holy  St.  Medard  and  St.  Sebastian,  the  discrowned 
monarch  was  brougbt  into  the  presence  of  hb  son.  and 
surrounded  by  a  gaping  crowd.  There  he  threw  him- 
self upon  a  sackdod),  and  four  times  oonfessed  his  sins 
with  abundant  tears,  accusing  himself  ofoffending  God, 
scandalizing  the  Church,  and  bringing  destiuction  upon 
his  people,  for  the  expiation  of  which  he  demanded 
penance  and  absolution  by  the  imposition  of  those  hdy 
hands  to  which  had  been  confided  the  power  to  bind  and 
to  loose.  Then,  handing  his  written  oonfession  to  the 
bishops,  he  took  off  sword  and  belt,  and  laid  them  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar,  where  his  oonfession  had  already 
been  plaoed.  Throwing  off  his  secular  garments,  be 
put  on  the  wbito  robę  of  the  penitent,  and  accepted 
from  his  ghoetly  adyisers  a  penance  which  should  in- 
hibit  him  during  life  from  agaiu  bearing  arms.  The 
world,  howeyer,  waa  not  as  yet  ąuite  prepared  for  Łhia 
speetacle  of  priestly  arrogance  and  royal  degradation. 
The  dlagust  w^hich  it  excited  hastoned  a  countor-reyo- 
lution ;  and  when  Louis  waa  restored  to  the  throne,  £bbo 
of  Rheims  and  St  Agobard  of  Lyons,  the  leaders  in  the 
solemn  pantomimę,  were  promptly  punished  and  de- 
graded.  Yet  the  piety  of  Louis  held  that  the  yeiy 
sentence  for  the  imposition  of  which  they  incurred  the 
penalty  waa  yalid  until  abrogated  by  equal  authority, 
and  accordingly  he  caused  himself  to  be  formally  rec- 
onciled  to  the  Church  before  the  altar  of  St.  Denis,  and 
abetained  from  resuming  his  sword  until  it  was  again 
belted  on  him  by  the  hand  of  a  bishop"  (Lea,  Siudie*  in 
Ch,  Hiit,  p.  819-821).  "  These  melancholy  scenes,"  says 
Milman  {Lat,  Chrutianify^  bk.  y,  ch.  ii), "  concem  Chris- 
tian history  no  further  than  as  displaying  the  growing 
power  of  the  clergy,  the  religion  of  Louis  gradnally 
quailing  into  abject  superstition,  the  strange  fusion  and 
incorporation  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affaira."  For 
six  years  morę  Louis  the  Pious  swayed  the  soeptre  of 
the  Carloyingian  empire,  but  he  did  it  without  power 
— a  tool  in  the  hands  of  contending  factiona,  which  at 
his  death  took  up  arms  in  opcn  waifare,  and  continued 
their  contest  until  Lothaire  had  been  defeated  on  the 
field  of  Fontonay,  and  peace  restored  by  the  diyision 
of  the  empire  at  Yerdun.  But  what  is  most  eyentfiil 
about  these  transactions  in  the  life  and  reign  of  Louis 
the  Pious,  and  leads  us  to  assign  them  such  prominence 
here,  is  the  part  which  the  cleigy  played  in  arranging, 
conducting,  and  accomplishing  them,  and  thus  bring- 
ing them  under  the  sanction  of  religion.  This  dr- 
cumstance  alone  is  enough  to  show  how  the  power  of 
the  Church  was  growing.  But  thcre  was  another  and 
moro  important  circumstance  that  stlll  morę  clearly  in- 
dicates  it.  Stephen  IV  had  died,  and  a  successor  had 
been  chosen  who  aasumed  the  responńbility  of  the  papai 
chair  as  Paschal  I.  Instead  of  waiting  for  his  oonfirroa- 
tion  by  Louis,  he  took  immediate  possession  of  the  high 
dignity  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Church,  and  thus 
inaugurated  the  principle  of  independence  of  the  fiope 
from  the  emperor.     It  is  tnie  a  deprecatoiy  epiatle  waa 
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pradently  dispatcKed  fh>m  Romę,  but  the  same  liberty 
WH8  taken  by  bia  saooesaor  Eugeniiu  II,  who  contented 
himself  with  Bending  a  legate  to  apprise  the  emperor 
of  bis  accenion,  instead  of  awaitiDg  the  imperial  sano- 
don  to  the  election ;  and  though  the  Romana  were  af- 
terwaids  obliged  to  bind  themaelyes  by  oath  never  to 
OMiaent  to  the  installation  of  a  pope  elect  until  the  sano- 
tion  of  the  emperor  had  reached  Romę,  the  eflbrt  was 
uiavailing.  £vent8  were  burrying  on  destined  to  ren- 
der  all  mich  meastires  f  utile,  and  to  accomplish  the  revo- 
lation  of  £iiropean  institutions,  reaulting  in  the  power 
of  the  prieathocNl  and  the  irreaponsible  autocracy  of  the 
pope  (oompw  Lea,  Studia  tn  CA.  Hut.  p.  88-42). 

In  the  ąuestion  of  image-worship  alone,  perbaps,  it 
can  be  said  that  Louis  pUyed  an  independent  part.  It 
was  mider  his  oommission  that  Ckudius  of  Turin  la- 
bored  in  the  intereata  of  iconodasm,  and  it  was  by  his 
inflaence,  alao,  that  Engenius  II  was  forced  to  amity  to- 
wards  the  Eastera  adyocatea  of  iconodasm.  Compare 
Milman,  Latin  Christitmitiff  bk.  v,  chap.  ii,  A.D.  839,  and 
thearticlesCLAUDiua;  CLEMBSta;  Igokoclasm. 

The  moet  celebrated  acta  in  the  life  of  Louis  worthy 
of  speciai  reoord  in  our  work  are  his  efforts  to  advanoe 
the  Christian  religion  by  the  foundation  of  two  relig- 
ioua  institutiona,  viz.,  the  monastery  of  Corvey  and  the 
archbbbopric  of  Hamburg.  The  former  he  built  for  la- 
borers  among  the  Saxon  colony  he  had  caused  to  aettle 
on  the  Weser,  and  it  speedily  became  not  oiily  a  relig- 
ious  centrę,  but  the  best  school  for  education  in  that 
country.  The  latter  furthered  the  missionary  cause 
among  the  northem  nations,  eapecially  among  the  Juta 
[see  Jutland],  by  the  zealous  labors  of  Anscfaar  [see 
Amsciiar],  generally  known  as  the  *^Apostle  of  the 
North"  (coiapare  Madear,  HigUof  Christian  Miasiont  «n 
the  Middle  A  ges,  chap.  xi).  The  kind  treatment  which 
Louis  afforded  to  the  Jews  desenres  particular  mention. 
He  took  them  under  his  especial  protection,  and  suiTered 
neither  nobles  nor  deigy  to  do  them  harm.  In  tbis  rc- 
spect  he  simply  canied  out  the  policy  of  his  fathcr,  but 
he  certainly  improred  their  oondition  during  his  rcign 
(comp.  GrUtz,  Getch,  d,  Juden^  y,  chap.  yiii ;  and  our  ani- 
ele Jews,  voL  iv,  p.  908,  col.  2).  See  Funck,  Ludwig  der 
Fromme  (Frkf.-a.-M.  1832) ;  Uimly,  Wala  et  lAmis  le  Di- 
bomuńre  (Par.  1849) ;  Milman,  IJist,  ofLaU  Chrittiamig 
(N.  Y.  18^,8  yola.  12mo),  ii,  bk.  iv,  chap.  xii ;  Neander, 
CA.  Hist,  iii,  851  8q. ;  Reichel,  Roman  See  in  the  Middle 
Agetf  eh.  iv ;  Lea,  Studiet  in  Ch,  Hisł.  (aee  Index) ;  Kohl- 
rauach,  Hist,  ofGermang,  eh.  v  and  vi ;  Basmann,  PoUiik 
cferPa>fre,i(8eeIndex).    (J.H.W.) 

ŁouIb  VI,  OF  THE  Palatinate,  waa  bom  July  4, 
1539,  and  succeeded  his  father,  Fredeńck  III,  in  1576. 
The  late  elector  had  been  a  strong  Calyinist,  but  Louis 
VI  had  imbibed  Lutheran  princtples  at  the  court  of 
Philibert  of  Bavaria,  and  gradually  introduccd  them 
into  the  countr}'. 

Louis  VII,  op  Frakcr,  called  ^  Le  Jeune^  son  of 
Looia  le  Groa,  was  bom  in  1119,  and  aucoeeded  his  fa- 
Uier  in  1137.  By  naturę  of  a  crud  dispoaition,  he  had 
been  eapecially  harsh  towards  disobedient  subjects,  and, 
under  the  pretence  that  he  must  aid  the  Church  to 
atone  for  his  great  sins,  he  was  advised  by  St.  Bernard, 
abbot  of  Clairvaux,  to  go  on  a  crusade.  Accordingly, 
the  king  set  out,aŁ  the  head  of  a  large  army,  in  1147. 
Suger  and  Raoul,  count  of  Yermandoia,  Louis^s  brother- 
in-law,  were  left  regenta  of  the  kingdom.  Tbia  second 
crusade  pmved  unauccesaful:  the  Christiana  were  defeat- 
ed  near  Damaacus,  and  Louis,  after  several  nanow  es- 
capes,  retumed  to  France  in  1149.  The  repudiation  of 
bis  first  wife,  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  and  his  marriage 
with  Constance  of  Castile,  brought  on  a  war  with  Hen- 
ly  II  of  England,  who  had  taken  Eleanor  for  his  wife. 
The  war  was,  however,  unimportant  in  its  oonseąuences. 
In  Heniy^a  controyersy  with  Thomaa  k  Becket,  Louia 
Vn  gready  furthered  the  cauae  of  Becket  (comp.  Rob- 
ertson, Beckei  [London,  1859,  am.  8vo],  p.  211  aq.,  295). 
He  died  at  Paris  in  September,  1180.    See  Reichel,  J?o- 


man  See  in  the  Middle  Aget,  p.  827  8q. ;  Bfilman,  Bistorg 
o/ Latin  Chriaianitg,  bk.  viii,  eh.  vi  and  eh.  viii.  (JL 
H.W.) 

Louis  IX  (or  St.  Louis)  of  Frakgb  (1226-1270), 
waa  bom  in  Poisay  April  25, 1215,  and  succeeded  hia  fa- 
ther, Louis  YIII,  when  but  twdve  years  of  age,  hia 
motber,  Blanche  de  Castile,  acting  as  regent.  Dur- 
ing the  minority  of  the  king  there  was  a  constant 
straggle  between  the  crown  and  the  feudal  lorda,  head- 
ed  by  Thibaut,  count  of  Champagne,  and  the  count  of 
Brittany.  Amid  thesc  troubles  queen  Blanche  displayed 
great  finnness  and  ability,  and  Louis,  as  Eoon  as  hc  was 
old  enough,  by  the  assistance  of  tbose  who  had  reraained 
faithful  to  the  crown,  madę  war  against  Henry  III,  king 
of  England,  who  had  supported  the  French  refractory 
nobles,  and  beat  the  English  in  1242  at  Tailleburg,  at 
Saintes,  and  at  Blaye,  but  finally  madę  a  truce  of  five 
years  with  the  English  soyereigns,  at  the  same  time  par- 
doning  also  his  rebellious  nobles.  During  an  iUness  Louis 
had  madę  a  vow  to  yisit  the  Holy  Land,  and  in  June, 
1248,  after  having  appointed  his  motber  regent,  he  set 
out  for  the  East  with  an  army  of  40,000  men,  to  conquer 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  He  landed  first  in  Egypt  and  took 
Damietta,  but  was  madę  pńsoner  at  the  battle  of  Man- 
soura,  and  compelled  to  pay  a  hea\'y  ransom.  He  then 
sailed,  with  the  remaindcr  of  his  army,  now  only  GOOO 
strong,  to  Acre,  and  carried  on  the  war  in  Palestine,  but 
without  success.  After  the  death  of  his  motber  (Nov., 
1252),  he  madę  preparations  for  his  return  to  France. 
At  borne  in  1254,  he  now  applied  himsdf  with  great 
diligencc  to  the  interests  of  his  realm.  It  was  Louis 
IX  of  France  that  first  gave  life  to  Gallicanism  by  his 
"  Pragmatic  Sanction,"  which  he  enacted  in  1268.  See 
Gallican  Chukch.  Hę  also  published  several  useful 
statutes,  known  as  the  EtaUistemenit  de  Sł* Louis;  es- 
tablishcd  a  police  m  Paris,  under  the  orders  ofAprevót; 
organized  the  various  tradcs  into  companies  called  cot^ 
Jtairiesj  founde<l  the  theological  college  of  La  Sor- 
botmef  so  called  aflcr  his  confcssor;  created  a  French 
na\'y,  and  madę  an  advantagcous  treaty  with  the  king 
of  Aragon,  by  which  the  rcspcctive  limita  and  jurisdic- 
tions  of  the  two  statcs  were  dcfincd.  The  chief  and  al- 
most  the  only  fault  of  Louis,  which  was,  however,  that 
of  his  age,  was  his  religious  intolerance ;  he  issued  op- 
pressive  ordinanccs  against  the  Jews,  had  a  horror  of 
heretics,  and  uscd  to  say  "  that  a  layman  ought  not  to 
dispute  with  the  unbcliever8,  but  strike  them  with  a 
good  sword  across  the  body.**  By  an  ordinance  he  re- 
mitted  to  his  Christian  subjects  the  third  of  the  debts 
they  owcd  to  Jews,  and  thb  "  fcr  the  good  of  his  souL" 
This  same  spirit  of  fanaticism  led  him  (in  July,  1270)  to 
undertake,  against  the  wishes  of  his  best  friends,  anoth- 
er  crusade  —  a  crusade  the  most  ignoble,  and  not  the 
least  calamitous  of  all  the  crusades  (q.  v.).  Ile  sailed 
for  Afńca,  laid  siege  to  Tunis,  and,  while  therc,  died  in 
his  camp  of  the  plague,  Aug.  25, 1270.  Pope  Boniface 
YIII  canonized  him  in  1297.  See  Uisioire  de  St.  Louis 
(edited  by  Ducange,  with  notes,  Paris,  1668,  folio,  Eng- 
lish trans.) ;  Petitot,  CoUedion  compL  des  memoires  rtla- 
tift  a  rhittoire  de  France  (Paris,  1824) ;  Dissertaiions  et 
rfflexion8  sur  Vhistoire  de  St.  Louis ;  Le  Nain  de  Tille- 
mont.,  Vie  de  St.  Louis  (cd.  J.  de  GauUe,  Paris,  1846,  5 
voIs.);  II.  L.  Scholten,  Geschichte  Ludwigs  IX  (Munster, 
1850-1853,  2  vols.) ;  E.  Alex.  Schmidt,  Gesch.  v.  Frank- 
reich,  i,  486  sq. ;  K.  Rosen,  Die  pragm,  Santtionf  tctkhe 
unłer  d.  Namen  Ludwigs  IX  v.  Frankreich  auf  uns  ge- 
hommen  ist  (Munich,  1853) ;  Neander,  Church  I/ist.  iv, 
203  sq.;  Reichel,  Roman  See  in  the  Middle  Ages^  p.  618 
sq. ;  and  the  works  already  cited  in  the  article  Galli- 
CAN  Chukch.    See  also  Papacy. 

Iiouis  XIV  OF  Frakcb,  grandaon  of  Henry  lY, 
and  third  of  the  Bourbona,  waa  bom  in  1638.  The  re- 
gency  of  hia  motber,  Annę  of  Austria,  oontrolled  by  car- 
dinal  Mazarin  (q.  v.),  oontinued  during  the  minority  of 
the  sovereign.  So  far,  indeed,  as  the  policy  of  Mazarin 
was  concemed,  it  preyailed  until  hia  death  in  1661, 
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when  Louis  fint  really  assumed  for  himaelf  the  leiiis  of 
goyemment,  and  indicated  the  principies  of  his  admin- 
istration.  Duńiig  the  minority  of  its  yoathful  soyereign 
the  country  had  been  distracted  by  civil  wars,  those  of 
the  Frondę,  partly  through  Spanish  iniluences,  partly 
through  an  unaatiafled  and  factioas  element  of  the  French 
nobility.  Perplexing  difficulties,  moreover,  and  even  ac- 
tual  conflicts  of  the  regent  and  her  minister  with  the 
Parliament  and  States  General,  had  roore  than  once 
arisen,  usually  terminating,  howeyer,  in  the  triuroph  of 
the  former,  Louis  himself,  in  his  eighteenth  year,  dis- 
missing  one  of  theae  bodies,  and  forbidding  any  futurę 
excrcise  of  some  of  its  most  important  functions.  The 
internal  difficulties,  so  far  as  due  to  the  hostile  policy 
of  the  Spanish  court,  were  dispoaed  of  by  the  marriage 
of  Louis  with  the  infanta  Maria  Theresa  in  1660,  through 
the  skilful  management  of  Mazarin.  The  eifect  of  these 
troubles,  howeyer,  was  to  shape,  to  some  degree,  the  pol- 
icy of  Louis,  and  to  enable  him  to  carry  it  out  success- 
ftdly.  That  policy  was  to  ayoid  all  conflict  of  authori- 
ty  by  centring  all  power  in  the  person  of  the  soyereign. 

The  administration  of  Louis,  extending  oyer  a  peri- 
od of  grcat  significance  in  the  secular  condition  and 
history  of  Europę,  concems  us  here  in  yiew  of  its  prin- 
cipies and  results  religiously  and  ecclesiastically ;  for, 
while  it  may  be  said  that  one  of  the  grand  objects  of 
this  administration  was  to  supersede  Austria  as  the  par- 
amount  Gatholic  soyereignty  of  Europę,  it  sought  this 
end  in  connection  with  the  destruction  and  diminution 
of  Protestantism,  not  only  in  France,  but  elsewhere. 
To  enable  us  to  consider  his  policy  as  it  affected  the  re- 
ligious  condition  of  France  and  Europę,  the  course  of 
his  ciyil  and  military  administration  must,  howeyer,  be 
first  examined. 

LouWs  civil  policy  —  the  consolidation  of  all  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  soyereign,  detaching  the  crown  froro 
its  alliance  with  all  the  legislative,  judicial,  and  muni- 
cipal  institutions — he  himself  has  best  interpreted  for 
us.  "  The  worst  calamity  which  can  befall  any  one  or 
our  rank,"  is  his  language  to  the  dauphin,  *^  is  to  be  re- 
duced  to  that  subjecŁion  in  which  the  monarch  is  obliged 
to  receiye  the  law  from  his  people.  .  .  .  It  is  the  will  of 
God  that  eyery  subject  should  yield  to  his  soyereign  im- 
plicit  obcdience.  . .  .  I  am  the  state !"  These  assertions 
of  supremę  prerogatiye  are  put  forth,  indeed,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  recognition  of  acoountabiltty  to  the  divine 
Source  from  which  such  powers  are  deriyed ;  but  below 
him  thcre  was  no  accountability,  no  limitation  to  the 
action  of  his  royal  yicegercnt  Ćonsistently  with  this 
theory  was  the  operation  of  his  interuol  administration. 
The  first  and  most  efTectiye  instrument  for  the  carrying 
out  of  such  policy  was  a  thorough  military  organization. 
This  was  perfected  to  a  degree  bitherto  unknoMni,  among 
its  new  features  the  most  effectiye  to  the  end  proposed 
being  the  emanation  of  all  commissions,  promotions,  and 
distinctions  from  the  king;  doing  away  altogether  with 
the  possibility  of  the  exŁstence  of  such  a  balance  of  pow- 
er as  had  previously  been  maintained,  and  rendering 
impossible  all  limitation  of  prerogatiye.  The  States 
General— the  great  central  legislatiye  representation  of 
the  cłergy,  nobles,  and  commons— ceased  to  cxi8L  The 
proyincial  states,  haying  a  morc  limite<l  function  of  the 
same  naturę,  shared  the  same  fate.  The  Parliaments, 
from  registering,  protecting,  and  partly  legislatiye  bod- 
ies,  becamc  simply  judicial  tribunals  to  execute,  under 
the  forms  of  law,  the  decrees  of  a  royal  master.  That 
in  the  thorough  working  out  of  this  system  Louis  ex- 
bibited  rare  administratiye  ability  cannot  be  denied. 
That  he  possessed  the  peculiar  capacity  of  selecting  ef- 
ficient  subordinates  is  no  less  manifest  That,  more- 
oyer,  under  his  nile  there  was  a  great  erolution  of  ad- 
ministrati%'c,  military,  and  literary  capacity  is  eąually 
undoubted.  Not  so  salutary  or  fayorable  were  the  re- 
sults, howeyer.  Louis's  policy  eyentually  broke  down 
the  resources  of  the  country ;  and  it  set  in  operation  ocr- 
tain  tendencies,  which  only  worked  themaelyes  out  in 
the  crash  of  the  French  Reyolution. 


Bttt  this  conoentration  of  all  power  in  the  penoo  of 
the  soyereign  had  in  yiew  the  carrying  out  of  an  ex- 
temal  as  well  as  an  internal  policy.  **  Self-aggrandize- 
ment,"  to  use  his  own  woids, "  is  at  onoe  the  nobleat 
and  most  agreeable  occupation  of  kings,"  and  tłus  be 
did  not  always  puisue  under  the  real  reqnirements  of 
truth  and  right,  ^  In  dispensing  with  the  strict  ob- 
seryanoe  of  treaties,  we  do  not,**  said  he,  **  yiaUte  chem ; 
for  the  language  of  such  Instruments  is  not  nnderstood 
literally ;  it  is  conyentional  phraseology,  just  as  we  use 
coroplimentary  expression8  in  society.*'  These  two  sen- 
tences  are  the  text,  of  which  the  internal  policy  of  Lou- 
is may  be  regarded  as  constituting  the  commentary. 
His  reign,  counting  from  the  death  of  Mazarin,  was 
characterized  by  four  great  wara,  occupying  altogether 
forty-two  years,  or  seyen  ninths  of  its  oontinuance.  The 
first  of  these  was  his  attack  upon  Spanish  Flanders,  and 
this  in  yiołation  of  the  tieaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  madę  at 
his  marriage,  by  which  all  claim  of  tnheritance,  in  right 
of  his  wife,  to  Spanish  teiritory  was  solemnly  lenounced. 
Out  of  this  contest,  at  first  opposed,  but  afterwards  (1670) 
assisted  by  England,  fur  a  long  time  yarying  in  sucoess- 
es,  but,  on  the  whole,  to  the  adyantage  of  France,  Louią 
by  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen,  1678,  came  forth  with  the 
possession  of  a  large  addition  of  territory,  a  part  of 
which  was  the  duchy  of  Lorraine,  and  to  which  he  af- 
terwards added  Strasburg,  then  a  firee  German  city-^ 
possessions  which  remained  a  part  of  France  until  re- 
stored  to  Germany  by  the  war  of  1870.  Next,  to  pru- 
yoke  a  war  of  nine  or  ten  years*  duration  was  his  cUum 
for  his  sister,  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  to  a  portion  of  the 
Palatinate,  enforoed  by  an  inyasion  of  the  territory  in 
ąuestion.  To  repel  this  moyement  the  League  of  Augs- 
burg was  formed,  oonsisting  of  the  emperor  of  Gennany, 
the  kings  of  Spain,  Dcnmark,  and  Sweden,  the  duke  of 
Sayoy,  and  eyentuklly  of  the  king  of  England.  This  war, 
characterized  by  the  deyastation  of  the  Palatinate  and 
the  sack  of  Heidelberg,  terminated  with  the  Peaoe  of 
Ryswick,  1 G97,  leaying  Louis  without  a  nay}*,  his  finanoes 
embarrsssed,  his  people  impoyerished,  and  many  of  them 
sufferinii^  from  actual  staryation.  But  by  far  the  great- 
est  contest  was  proyoked  by  Loui8*s  claim  for  his  family 
to  the  succession  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  for  which  there 
were  three  competitors — Louis,  the  cmperor  Leopold,  and 
the  elector  of  Bayaria.  Through  the  influence  of  the 
pope  and  of  the  Spanish  nobility,  Louis  had  succeeded 
in  procuring  the  succession  for  his  grandson,  the  duke  of 
Anjou.  To  this  Holland,  under  threat  of  inyasion,  had 
been  foroed  to  aocede ;  and  William  of  England,  unaUe 
to  secure  the  co-operation  of  Parliament  in  the  way  of 
resistance,  was  obliged  to  pureue  the  same  course.  Le- 
opold, howeyer,  began  hostilities,  and  in  a  short  time 
England,  Holland,  and  Denmark  united  with  him  in  the 
Seoond  Alliance,  and  the  conflict  only  ended  in  1713 
with  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  leaving  the  duke  of  Anjou 
upon  the  throne  of  Spain,  but  at  the  expen8e  to  France 
of  the  damage  and  humiliation  of  many  defeats,  and 
the  loss  of  many  colonies,  besides  a  distinct  proyision 
against  the  union  of  France  and  Spain  under  the  same 
monarch.  During  this  last  contest,  moreorer,  with  ex- 
temal  enemies,  there  had  been  an  internal  war  destroy- 
ing  the  national  resources,  that  of  the  Camisards  in  the 
Ceyennes,  infuriated  and  maddened  by  religious  porse- 
cution  into  rebellion.    See  Camisards. 

Louus  religious  and  eedesiastical  poUcy  is  exhibited 
in  connection  with  his  treatment  of  the  national  Church, 
and  its  central  head,  the  papacy ;  his  action  with  refer- 
ence  to  a  diyision  of  scntiment  among  diflTerent  portions 
of  this  national  Church ;  and,  last  of  all,  in  his  treat- 
ment of  his  Protestant  subjects.  As  to  the  natiimal 
Church,  it  may  be  said  that  he  found  the  machinety  of 
ccclesiastical  despotism  madę  to  his  hands^  in  the  ooo* 
cordat  of  Leo  X  and  Frands  I,  already  mentioiied.  His 
peculiarity  consisted  in  the  skill  with  which  such  ma- 
chinery  was  worked,  the  thoroughness  and  extent  of 
its  operation.  The  *Mibertics  of  the  Gallican  Church,** 
which  usually  meant  the  liberty  of  the  monarch  to  eon- 
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troi  all  iemporalities,  and  to  fleece  all  classes  of  the  ben- 
efioed  dergy  witfaout  dińding  the  wool  with  the  pope, 
was  energetically  aaaerted  during  the  reign  of  Louis. 
His  effort  was  to  free  the  national  Church  from  the  eon- 
troi  of  the  papacy ;  tbrough  his  appointments,  to  make 
it  snbfleryient  to  his  generał  policy.  His  treatment  of 
the  pope,  especially  in  oonnection  with  the  ąuestion  of 
the  privilege  of  the  French  ambassador  at  Romę,  was 
haish  and  overbeańng;  and  although  oompelled,in  1691, 
to  yield  in  certain  assertions  of  prerogatire,  it  but  sUght- 
ly  affected  the  exerciBe  of  his  ecclesiasticid  supremacy. 
His  bishops  were,  many  of  them,  learned,  able,  and  elo- 
qaent.  There  was  a  higher  standaid,  both  of  literaiy 
taste  and  of  ecclesiastical  propriety,  than  in  reigns  pre- 
oeding.  Their  writings  constitute  this  period,  in  some 
lespects,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  France.  Bat  these  writings  oontain  no  vig- 
orous  protest  against  the  yices  and  craelties  of  their 
royal  master,  and  many  of  them  are  implicated  in  the 
aupport  of  his  most  flagrant  cruelties  and  acts  of  oppres- 
aion.  It  was  perfectly  understood  that  no  otber  oourse 
would  be  tolerated.  His  own  acconnt  to  Massillon  of 
the  efTect  produoed  npon  him  by  his  court  preachers 
will  enable  us  to  nnderstand  the  character  of  their 
preaching.  ^  1  have  heard  a  great  many  speakera  in 
my  chapel,  and  I  have  been  very  well  pleased  with 
tkem  ;  when  I  hear  you,  I  am  displeased  with  myteff," 
But  the  anfavorable  testimony  of  this  one  faithful  wit- 
ness,  and  of  at  least  one  other  not  less  faithful,  Fene- 
lon,  oould  not  counteract  the  flattery  of  so  many  others. 
The  diificulty  with  the  Jansenists  constitutes^  perhaps, 
one  of  the  most  striking  iUustrations  of  this  despotic 
policy  in  ecclesiastical  and  religious  matters.  In  this 
contest  betwcen  Jesuitism  and  a  purer  form  of  Roman- 
ism,  the  pope,  and,  through  the  pope  and  the  Jesuits, 
Louis,  became  a  party.    See  Jamsenius. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  conrse  pnrsued  towards  his 
Protestant  subjects  that  the  policy  of  Louis  roay  be  rec- 
ognised;  that  the  ecclesiastical  and  religious  history  of 
his  reign  bas  an  interest  altogether  unique  and  peculiar, 
namely,  the  position  of  the  Huguenots  and  Dissenters, 
holding,  under  the  law,  certain  legał  priyileges — amoog 
others,  the  exercise  of  freedoro,  not  only  of  religious 
opinion,  but  of  worship.  The  old-fashioned  orthodox 
practice  of  extermination  by  fire  and  sword  had  been 
already  tried,  roore  than  once,  without  saccess.  At  the 
dose  of  every  snch  unsucoessful  effort,  terms  had  been 
madę  insuring  them  conditions  of  existence.  Prior  to 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  such  terms  constituted  lather  a 
truce  than  a  peace;  and  when  the  contesting  parties 
had  rested  a  little,  the  truce  ended  and  the  conflict  was 
lenewed.  This,  howerer,  was  not  the  case  with  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  which  really  constituted  a  peace,  and 
was  morę  farorable  to  the  Huguenots  than  any  preced- 
ing  arrangement ;  and,  although  containing  in  it  some 
objectionable  features,  became  to  the  Protestants  the 
charter  of  their  existenoe.  They  and  the  Catholics, 
under  different  ecclesiastical  laws,  were  alike  under  the 
law  of  the  land — enjoyed  its  sanctions,  lived  under  its 
protection.  Louis,  whose  great  doctrine  was  uniform- 
ity  and  submission  in  all  things,  therefore  proposed  for 
himself  the  task,  not  of  yiolating  this  great  compact 
with  his  Protestant  subjects,  but  of  doiog  away  with  the 
necessity  of  its  existence  by  bringing  them  all  within 
the  national  Churoh.  Uiged  forward  in  this  attempŁ 
by  his  mistress,  Madame  de  Maintenon,  wholly  under 
the  control  of  the  Jesuits,  and  by  the  latter  themselves, 
on  the  plea  that  by  such  a  courae  be  would  merit  the 
forgiyeness  of  hearen  for  the  many  sins  of  his  youth, 
especially  his  illicit  connection  with  Madame  de  Mon- 
tespan,  two  great  agendes  wera  immediately  set  in 
operation  to  the  attainment  of  this  result — those  of 
łńibery  and  intimidation.  Conyersions  were  sought  by 
purchase,  or  by  appeids  to  the  interests  or  ambition  of 
the  parties  concemed.  Special  provision  was  madę  for 
tbe  purchase  of  such  conyersions  by  a  fund  collected  of 
«ae  third  of  the  protits  of  all  ecclesiastical  benefices,  and 


placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Hugnenot  renegade,  to  be  used 
for  this  purpose.  The  matter  went  so  far  that  there 
vras  a  regular  scalę  of  prices  for  oonyerts  of  different 
grades,  and  laige  sucoesses  were  published  as  the  result 
of  this  modę  of  operation.  To  cut  off  the  temptation 
of  relapse,  so  as  to  insure  the  price  of  a  second  conyer- 
sion,  an  edict  was  issued  condemning  all  relapsed  per- 
sons  to  banishment  for  life  and  confiscation  of  their 
property.  With  these  efforts,  moreoyer,  which  only 
reached  the  weak  and  worthless,  was  combined  the 
other  element  of  haraasment  and  intimidation.  Com- 
missions  of  Romish  clergy  were  instituted,  sometimes 
upon  their  own  motion,  sometimes  upon  popular  com- 
plaint,  and  with  the  well-understood  approval  of  court 
oflicials,  to  inyestigate  the  legal  titles  of  churches  of 
the  Huguenots,  which  for  the  purpose  had  been  called 
in  question.  One  infelidty  in  the  position  of  the  Prot- 
estants, eyen  under  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  was  that  which 
was  connected  with  what  may  be  caUed  the  Church  Łer- 
ritorial  system.  They  were  territorially  in  the  dioceses 
of  Romuh  bishops,  in  the  parish  limits  of  Romish  priests, 
in  some  indeflnite  manner  regarded  as  in  their  pastorał 
charge,  and  these  annoying  que8tions  of  Church  prop- 
erty oould  thus  be  easUy  started.  The  result,  in  many 
cases  where  these  titles  were  called  in  question,  was  a 
long,  yexatious  litigation,  ending  in  the  decision  that  it 
was  imperfect,  and  that  the  church  building  should  be 
shut  up  and  demolished.  The  decisions  of  the  soyer- 
eign  were  well  known,  and  loyalty,  ambition,  and  inter- 
est alike  found  their  expression  and  exerdse  through 
these  agencies  in  the  rank  of  proeely tism. 

As,  howeyer,  these  proyed  insuffident  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  desured  end,  and  the  law  still  guaranteed 
the  legal  existence  of  the  as  yet  unconyerted  Protes- 
tants, more  yigorous  steps  were  taken  prior  to  the  finał 
one  in  the  dlrection  of  annoyance  and  seyerity.  With- 
out, therefore,  reyoking  the  existing  law,  it  was  sub- 
yerted  by  new  edicts  of  the  most  yexatiou8  and  harass- 
ing  character.  Many  of  these  may  be  found  detailed 
under  the  article  Huoubnots. 

There  was,  howeyer,  another  form  of  operation  in  this 
effort  of  exterminating  Protestantism  by  oonyeraion. 
Humań  wickedness,  in  this  effort,  found  out  the  way  to 
commit  a  new  crime.  This  new  crime,  unique  and  pre- 
eroinent  in  the  achieyements  of  malicious  ingenuity, 
had  to  be  described  by  a  new  name,  and  the  world  thus 
heard  for  the  first  time  of  the  Dragonnade->the  dra- 
gooning  of  people  out  of  one  rdigion  into  another.  The 
process  was  that  of  quartering  soldiers — Romanists,  of 
oourse,  the  bigotiy  of  the  Romanist  being  combined 
with  the  brutality  of  the  soldier^in  the  families  and 
hottses  of  Protestants.  The  commanders  were  instruct- 
ed  to  quarter  them  on  Protestant  families,  and  to  keep 
them  there  until  the  families  were  brought  oyer  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  then  to  transfer  them  to  otliers  of 
the  samo  character  and  for  the  same  object.  As  the 
army  employed  for  this  purpose  M'as  a  large  one,  so 
whole  districts  at  once  were  subjected  to  this  intolerable 
annoyance  and  oppression.  Multitudes,  of  course,  yidd- 
ed ;  and  where  they  sub8equently  recanted  their  act  of 
weakness^  they  became  subject  to  banishment  and  con- 
fiscation. The  suffering  inyolyed  may  he  more  easiły 
imagined  than  described.  *'The  dragoons,"  says  one 
who  passed  through  it,  "fixed  their  crosses  to  their 
mu8quetoons,  so  as  the  more  readiJy  to  compel  their 
hosts  to  kiss  them ;  and  if  the  kiss  was  not  given,  they 
droye  the  crosses  against  their  stomachs  and  faces. 
They  had  as  little  mercy  for  the  children  as  for  the 
adults,  beating  them  with  these  crosses  or  with  the  fiata 
of  their  swords,  so  yiolently  as  not  sddom  to  maim 
them.  The  wretches  also  subjected  tbe  women  to  their 
barbarities :  they  whipped  them,  they  disfigured  them, 
they  dragged  them  by  the  hair  through  the  mud  or 
along  the  stones.  Sometimes  they  would  seize  the  la- 
borers  on  the  high  way,  or  when  foUowing  their  carts, 
and  driye  them  to  the  Romish  churches,  pricking  them 
like  oxen  with  their  own  goads  to  quicken  their  i>ace." 
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If,  in  any  case,  Łhese  ouŁrages  were  resUted,  and  there 
was  an ything  like  a  Protestant  gatheriiigi  the  result  was 
a  massacre.  The  mere  coUection  of  such  population,  to 
indicate  that  they  were  not  all  camed  over  to  the  na- 
tional  Chtirch,  was  thus  treated.  TJpon  the  assumption, 
therefore,  that  these  agencies,  after  having  operated  fur 
four  or  five  years,  had  acoomplished  their  intended  par- 
pose ;  that  Protestanttsm,  to  any  calculable  degree,  had 
ceased  to  exist,  in  1685  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  as  no  longer 
of  any  use  or  necessity,  was  abrogated.  To  prodaim 
the  falsehood  and  cruelty  of  this  pretence,  and  the  pro- 
ccedings  based  upon  it,  they  were  followed  by  enact- 
roents  againsŁ  the  non-existent  Protcstantism  (see  voL 
iv,  p.  396,  col.  1).  The  only  privilege  left  to  the  Prot- 
estants  was  the  permission  of  enjoying  their  rdigion  in 
priyate.  The  non-intent  of  this  concession  was  best 
exhibited  by  the  declaration  of  an  ortlinance  of  Louis 
himself  thirty  years  later  (1716),  **  that  every  man  who 
had  continued  to  reside  in  France  afler  the  reyocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685  had  given  conclusive 
proof  that  he  was  a  Catholic,  because  only  as  a  Gatholic 
he  would  have  been  allowed  to  dwell  there,  and,  there- 
fore,  if  any  man  persisted  in  Protestantism,  he  must  be 
treated  as  a  relapsed  heretic.  In  other  words,  if  such 
a  one  emigrated  in  1685  as  a  Protestant,  he  was  con- 
demned  to  the  gallcys.  If  he  did  not,  he  was  regarded 
as  a  Catholic,  and  at  any  8ubsequcnt  period  could  be 
proceeded  against  for  his  Protestantism  as  a  relapsed 
Catholic." 

Within  five  months  after  his  ordinance  against  Prot- 
estants  just  mentioned  the  career  of  Louis  terminated. 
To  use  the  language  of  another, "  He  was  an  infirm  and 
aged  man.  He  had  8urvived  his  children  and  his 
grandchildren.  He  had  been  overwhelmed  by  the  vic- 
tories  of  Eugene  and  Marlborough.  He  was  oppressed 
with  debt.  He  was  hated  by  the  people  who  had  idol- 
ized  him,  and  was  coropelled  to  listen  to  the  indig- 
nant  invectives  which  the  whole  civilized  world  poured 
forth  against  his  blind  and  inhuman  peraecutions.  He 
died  declaring  to  his  spiritual  adviscr8  that,  being  him- 
self ignorant  of  ecclesiastical  questions,  he  had  acted  un- 
der  their  guidance  and  as  their  agent  in  ali  that  he  had 
done  against  eithcr  the  Janscnists  or  the  Protestant 
heretics,  and  on  those  his  spiritual  adrisers  he  devolved 
the  responsibility  to  the  Supremę  Judge."  There  can 
be  no  question  that  in  many  cases  the  persecuting  policy 
of  Louis  was  quickened  by  the  influence  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon  and  her  ecclesiastical  advisers;  that  in  many 
cases  his  subordinate  agents  pursued  courses  of  outrage 
and  cruelty  exceeding  his  intentions;  that  such  men  as 
BosBuet,  Amauld,  Flechier,  and  the  whole  Gallican 
Church,  in  approving  this  policy,  identifled  themselves 
with  it  in  its  guilt  and  in  its  conseąuences;  but,  afler 
all,  it  was  essentially  his  policy.  It  was  the  carrying 
out  in  ecclesiastical  the  autocratic  principle  enunciated 
with  reference  to  civil  matters.  The  concentration  of 
all  power  in  the  hands  of  the  sorereign  reqaired  that 
he  should  be  not  only  the  State,  but  the  Church. 

Louis  dying  Sept,  1, 1716,  was  succeeded  by  his  great- 
grandson,  liouis  XV.  His  son  the  dauphin  and  his  eldest 
grandsou  died  at  an  earlier  period.  Soroe  of  h is  children, 
the  fruit  of  an  adulterous  connection  with  Madame  de 
Montespan,  were  legitimized  during  his  lifetiroe,  but  the 
act  was  annulled  afler  his  dcath.  In  regard  to  other 
children  froro  similar  connections  no  such  action  was 
Uken.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife  he  priyately 
married  Madame  de  Maintenon.  The  works  of  Louis 
are  contained  in  six  yolumes.  They  are  occupied  with 
instructions  far  his  sons,  and  with  corrrspondence  bcar- 
ing  upon  the  history  of  his  times.  His  reign  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  the  annals  of 
French  literaturę.  In  the  department  of  theological 
and  controyersial  literaturę  this  was  peculiarly  the  case, 
while  in  that  of  pulpit  eloąucnce  there  was  an  array  of 
talent  and  geniuH  t>eyond  parallel. 

Litera/wre.— Yoltaire,  SiecU  de  Louis  XIV;  Pellisson, 
BuUńrt  de  Louis  XI V;  Dangeau,  Jotarn.  de  la  cour  de 
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IłOUse.    See  Lice. 

IiOUvard,  Frakcois,  a  French  Jansenistic  tbeolo- 
gian  of  the  Benediotine  order,  was  bom  in  Chamgene- 
teux  in  1661,  entered  the  convenŁ  of  Saint  Melaine,  in 
Brittany,  in  1679,  and  studied  sacred  and  profane  lit- 
eraturę. In  1700  be  was  transferred  to  the  convent  of 
St  Denis,  near  Paris,  to  devote  himself  to  the  stndy 
of  the  text  of  St  Gregory  Nazianzen.  In  1713  pope 
element  XI  published  the  memorable  buli  ^^Unigeni- 
tus.*'  The  ecclesiastics  of  SuBiaur  all  silently  oppiosed 
it  except  Louvard,  who  openly  denounoed  it,  and  was 
therefore  greatly  ccnsured  by  P.  le  Tellier  aa  one  dis- 
obeying  the  apostolic  decreesL  He  was  exiled  to  Cor- 
bie,  in  the  diocese  of  Amiens,  but  here  also  he  finmkly 
pronounced  his  opposition  to  the  boU,  and  he  was  sent 
into  confinement  in  the  monastery  of  LandeTenoe,  in 
Brittany.  In  1715,  on  the  death  of  Louis  Xiy,  Loavaid 
was  restored  to  the  monastery  of  St  Denis.  In  1717, 
seyeral  bishope  and  two  monks,  one  of  them  Loayanl, 
called  a  meeting  of  the  opponents  of  the  buli,  and  be- 
came  so  troublesome  eyen  to  the  goyeniment  that  Loois 
Xy  exiled  some  of  them,  and  published  an  edict  that 
whosoeyer  recommenced  the  oontroyersy  sbould  be 
treated  as  a  rebcl  to  the  public  peaoe.  Louyard  pro- 
tested.  He  had  been  the  first  of  his  order  to  oppose  the 
buU;  now,  almost  all  the  Benedictines  were  on  his  aide ; 
and,  receiying  no  reply,  he  renewed  his  appeal  with  the 
four  bishops  in  1720.  On  complatnt  to  the  generał  of 
the  order  Louyard  was  specially  interrogated,  and,  be- 
ing foimd  thoroughly  bent  on  both  present  and  futnra 
opposition,  he  was  exiled  to  Tuffi^.  Here  he  wrote  new 
polemics,  preached,  and  taaght  the  simple  inhabitants 
that  there  was  a  difference  between  the  holy  religion  of 
P.  Quesnel  and  the  manufactured  heresies  of  the  disci- 
ples  of  Loyola.  In  1723  he  was  transferred  to  Cotmori, 
diocese  of  Tours.  Here  he  continoed  proselyting.  The 
generał  of  his  order  ofTercd  to  forgiye  him  all  the  past 
if  he  would  cease.  He  refused,  and  had  to  be  plaoed  in 
the  monastery  of  St  Laumer,  at  Blois;  but,  still  continu- 
ing  his  opposition,  he  was  remoyed  to  the  roonast^y  of 
St.  Gildas  de  Bois,  in  Brittany.  Louyard  persisting  in 
his  attacks  on  the  Jesuits,  the  latter  brought  chaiges 
against  him  as  plotting  against  the  state,  and  he  was 
imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Nantes  in  1728.  Here  he 
published  a  manifest  against  hu  accusers,  and  was  there- 
fore transferred  to  the  Bastile  in  the  same  year.  In 
1734  a  letłre  de  cachetj  signed  by  the  king,  transferred 
him  to  the  monastery  of  Kabais,  diocese  of  Meau  x.  But 
Louyard,  continuing  in  his  former  course,  was  to  be  re- 
arrested.  Apprlsed  of  this,  he  madę  his  escape  to  the 
Carthusian  monastery  of  Schonau,  in  Holland,  where  he 
diod  in  April,  1739.  Among  his  numerons  worka  the 
folio wing  are  of  spccial  importance:  Ijtttre  coniemaid 
guelcties  Remargues  sur  Us  (Fuvrfs  de  St.  Greyoire  de 
Nazianze,  in  the  NouteUes  de  la  RepubUgue  des  LeHres, 
yoL  xxxiii  (1704) : — Prospectus  nota  editionis  operum  S. 
Gregorii  (1708) :—(Euvres  de  St.Grigoire  (1778-1840): 
— De  la  Necessiti  de  PAppel  des  igiises  de  Franu  au  fu- 
tur Concile  generał  (1717) : — lAttre  au  Cardinal  de  No- 
ailteSf  pour  prouter  a  cette  inUnenoe  gue  la  <»nHittttiom 
Unigenitus  n*€st  recetable  en  aucunefacon  (1718) : — Re- 
lation  abrigee  de  f  Imprisonnement  de  dom  I^mtard 
(1728).    See  D.  Tassin,  Hist.  LiUir.  de  la  Congrigation 
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de  St  Maur;  D.  Clemencetf  Preface  de  fŹdUion  des 
CEuvre$  du  St,  Gregoire  de  Nazianze ;  B.  Harfeau,  Hist. 
Littir,  du  Mainty  ii,  175 ;  Uoefer,  A^biir.  Biog,  GmeraUj 
zxxii,  28  8q. 

IiOve  (prop.  rD}lK,  ayamf)  is  an  attachment  of 
the  affectiona  to  any  object,  accompanied  with  an  ar- 
dent  desire  to  promote  its  happiness:  1,  by  abstaining 
ftom  all  that  could  prove  injuńous  to  it;  2,  by  doing  all 
that  can  promote  ita  welfare,  comfort,  or  interests, 
wbether  it  is  indifferent  to  these  eifbrta,  or  wbether  it 
appreciates  tbem.  Thia  is  what  Kant  calls  practical 
love,  in  contradistinction  from  paihological  love,  which 
is  a  sort  of  sensual  self-loyei  and  a  desire  for  community 
in  compUance  with  our  own  feelings.  In  reality,  love 
is  Bomething/MT^ona/,  emanating  from  a  personal  being 
and  directed  towards  another,  and  thus  its  morał  or 
immoral  character  is  determined  by  the  fact  of  its  being 
called  forth  by  the  real  worth  of  the  personality  towards 
which  it  is  directed,  or  by  the  physical  appearance  of 
the  latter,  or  by  the  adrantages  it  may  offer. 

In  the  Christian  sense,  as  we  find  it  spoken  of  in  the 
Word  of  God,  Iove  is  not  merely  a  peculiar  disposition 
of  the  feelings,  or  a  direction  of  the  will  of  the  creature, 
thoagh  this  also  must  have  its  root  in  the  creatiTe  prin- 
cipie,  in  God.  God  is  love,  the  original,  absolute  love 
(1  John  iv,  9).  As  the  absolute  love,  he  is  at  once  sub- 
ject  and  object,  i.  e.  he  originally  lored  himself,  had  com- 
munion  with  himself,  imparted  himself  to  himself,  as  also 
we  see  mention  madę  of  God^s  love  before  the  creation  of 
the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  towards  the  Son  (John 
zvii,  24).  Derived  from  thb  love  is  the  love  which 
calls  into  being  and  preseryes  his  creatures.  Creatures, 
that  is,  esistences  which  come  from  God,  are  through 
him  and  for  him ;  not  harlng  life  by  themselyes,  but 
immediately  dependent  npon  God;  existing  by  his  will, 
and  conseąuently  to  be  destroyed  at  his  will;  created 
in  time,  and  oonsequently  subject  to  tiroe,  developing 
themselyes  in  it  to  the  fuli  extcnt  of  their  naturę  ac- 
cording  to  God's  thoughts,  with  the  possibility  of  de- 
parting  therefrom,  which  it  were  impossible  to  suppose 
of  God,  the  etemally  real  and  active  idea  of  himself. 
In  regard  to  the  creature,  the  dirine  love  is  the  will  of 
God  to  oommunicate  to  it  the  fulness  of  his  life,  and 
even  the  will  to  impart,  according  to  its  receptive  fac- 
nity,  this  fulness  into  something  which  is  not  himself, 
yet  which,  as  coming  from  God,  tends  also  towards  God, 
and  finds  its  rest  in  him,  and  its  happiness  in  doing  his 
will.  But,  as  emanating  from  an  active  God,  this  love, 
with  all  its  fulness,  can  only  be  directed  towards  a  sim- 
ilarly  organLeed  and  conseqnently  personal  creature,  eon- 
scious  of  its  relation  to  God  and  of  himself  as  its  end, 
possessing  in  itself  the  fulness  of  created  life  (micro- 
ooam). 

It  most,  then,  be  man  towards  whom  this  divine  lorę 
is  directed  aa  the  object  of  God's  delight,  created  after 
his  inage.  This  love  is  maniliested  in  the  eamestaess 
of  the  discipline  (commanda  and  threats,  Gen.  ii,  17) 
employed  to  strengthen  this  resemblance  to  God,  to 
educate  man  as  a  nder  by  obedience,  as  also  by  the 
intercoorse  of  God  with  man;  and,  afler  the  fali,  by 
the  bope  and  confidence  awakening  promises,  as  well  as 
in  the  humiliating  condemnation  to  pain,  labor,  and 
death.  All  these  contain  eridences  of  lorę,  of  this  will 
of  God  to  hołd  man  in  his  oommunion,  or  to  restore  him 
to  it.  At  the  bottom  of  it  lies  an  appreciation  of  his 
worth,  namely,  of  his  inalienable  resemblance  to  God, 
of  the  imparted  dirine  breath.  This  appreciation  is  also 
the  foundation  of  compassionate  love,  for  it  is  only  on 
this  ground  that  man  is  worthy  of  the  divine  affection. 
But  it  is  also  the  ground  which  rcnders  him  deserving 
of  punishment.  For  punishment,  this  destiny  of  evil, 
which  Łs  felt  as  a  hinderance  of  life,  is  in  one  respect  an 
expiation,  i.  e.  a  retriering  of  God's  honor,  being  incurred 
by  that  disregard  of  the  yalue  of  this  comrounion  with 
God,  and  conseąuently  of  the  real  life,  which  must  be 
considercd  as  injurious  to  the  life  of  man,  and  leading 
him  to  ruin ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  inducement  to  eon- 
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rersion,  as  this  consequence  of  sin  leads  man  to  recog- 
nise  the  restoration  of  this  disturbed  relation  to  God  as 
the  one  thing  needful  and  desirable.  Punishment  con- 
seąuently prooeeds  in  both  cases  on  the  assumption  of 
the  worth  of  man  m  the  eye  of  God,  and  is  a  proof  of  it. 
Hence  the  anger  of  God,  as  manifested  by  these  punish- 
ments,  is  but  another  form  of  his  love.  It  is  a  reaction 
of  rejected  love  which  manifests  itself  in  imparting  suf- 
fering  and  pain  on  the  one  who  rejects  it,  proying  there- 
by  that  its  rejection  is  not  a  matter  of  indiffcrence  to  it. 
Thii  love  may  not  be  apparcnt  at  first  sight,  but  it  is 
clearly  reyealed  in  God's  conduct  towards  all  mankind, 
as  well  towards  the  heathen  as  towards  the  chosen  peo- 
ple.  God  allowed  the  heathen  to  walk  in  their  own 
ways  (AcU  xiy,  17) ;  he  allows  them  to  fali  into  all  man- 
ner  of  evil  (Rom.  i,  21  sq.)  in  order  to  bring  them  to  a 
sense  of  their  misery  and  belplessness  as  weU  as  of  their 
guilt  But  at  the  bottom  of  this  anger  there  is  still 
loye,  and  this  is  clearly  shown  in  the  fact  that  he  mani- 
fested himself  to  them  in  their  conscience,  and  also  took 
care  of  them  (Acto  xiv,  17 ;  xyii,  26  są.).  But,  if  this 
loye  is  thus  eyinced  towards  the  heathen,  it  is  stUl  more 
clearly  manifested  towards  the  chosen  people,  the  fact 
of  their  choice  being  itself  a  manifestation  of  that  loye 
(Deut.  yii,  6  są.),  which  is  further  shown  both  in  the 
blessings  and  punishments,  the  anger  and  the  merc}',  of 
which  they  were  the  objects.  Iloliness  and  mercy  are 
the  chief  charactcristics  of  the  diyine  lovc  as  manifested 
towards  Israel;  the  one  raising  them  aboye  their  weak- 
nesses,  their  eyils,  and  their  sins-,  the  other  underatand- 
ing  these  failings,  and  seeking  to  deliver  and  restore 
them.  But  in  both  also  is  manifested  the  constancy  of 
that  loye,  its  faithfulness ;  and  the  exactitude  with  which 
it  adhcres  to  the  coyenant  it  had  itself  madę  eyinces  its 
righteousncss  by  saying  those  who  fear  God  and  obey 
his  commandments.  Both  holiness  and  mercy  are,  for 
the  morał,  religious  consciousness,  harmonized  in  the 
expiatory  aacrifice,  in  a  figuratiye,  typical  manner  in 
the  O.  T.,  and  ih  a  real,  absolute  manner  in  the  N.  T. 
The  diyine  light  in  rrgard  to  fallen  humanity  is  main- 
tained ,  the  death  penalty  is  paid,  but  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  chief  of  all,  the  diyine  Son  of  man,  who  is  also 
Son  of  God,  suffers  it  for  all,  of  his  own  free  will,  and 
out  of  loye  to  man,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  his 
Father.  Thus  the  curse  of  »in  and  death  is  remoyed 
from  humanity,  and  the  possibility  of  a  new  exi6tence 
of  righteousncss  and  fclicity  restored. 

The  New  Coyenant  is  thcrefore  the  fuH  rerelation  of 
the  spirit  and  object  of  the  diyine  loye.  The  incama- 
tion  of  the  Son  of  Goil  is  the  reyelation  of  God  himself, 
and  leads  to  his  self-impartation  by  the  lloly  Spirit. 
łlence  the  etemal  loye  discioses  itself  as  being,  in  its 
inner  naturę,  the  lorę  of  the  Father  for  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Son  for  the  Father  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  pro- 
ceeds  from  both,  and  is  the  fulness  of  the  loye  that 
unites  them,  whcncc  we  can  say  that  God  is  loye;  as 
also,  in  its  manifestation,  it  is  the  divine  love  towards 
fallen  creatures,  which  is  the  will  to  restore  their  perfect 
communion  with  God  by  roeans  of  the  all-sufficient  cx- 
piatory  sacrificc  of  the  God-man,  and  the  cororounica- 
tion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  both  the  Father  and 
the  Son  come  to  dwcll  in  the  hearts  of  men,  thus  form- 
ing a  people  of  God's  own,  as  was  postulatcd,  but  not  yet 
reailized  in  the  O.  T.  The  loye  of  God  in  man,  thcre- 
fore, is  the  consciousness  of  being  loycd  by  God  (Rom. 
y,  6),  resulting  in  a  powerful  impulse  of  loye  towards 
the  God  who  has  Ioved  us  first  in  Christ  (1  John  iy,  19), 
and  an  inward  and  strong  aifection  towards  all  who  are 
loyed  by  God  In  Christ  (1  John  iy,  11);  for  the  dirine 
loye,  eyen  when  dwelling  in  man,  remains  all-embra- 
cing.  This  loye  takes  the  form  of  a  duty  (1  John  iy,  11), 
but  at  the  same  time  becomes  a  gradually  strengthcning 
inclination.  And  this  is  the  completion  or  the  ripening 
of  the  diyine  loye  in  man  {iv  TovTift  rrrf  Acii^raO,  that 
it  manifests  itself  in  positiye  results  for  the  adyantago 
ofothers. 

We  find  the  beginning  and  examplefl  of  this  love  im- 
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der  the  old  dupensation  where  mention  is  madę  of  de&ire 
after  God,  joy  in  hinii  eagerneas  to  serre  him,  zeal  in  do- 
ing  ererything  to  please  and  honor  bim.  The  inclination 
towards  those  who  belong  to  God,  the  holy  communion 
of  love  in  God,  that  characteristic  feature  of  the  N.  T., 
Is  also  forcshadowed  in  the  O.  T.  by  the  people  of  God, 
who  are  regorded  aa  one  in  respect  to  bim,  and  whose 
close,  absolute  communion  with  God  is  represented  by 
the  image  of  marriage.  This  image  is  stiU  rcpeated  in 
the  N.  T.,  neyertbeless  in  such  a  manner  that  the  union 
is  represented  as  not  yet  accomplished ;  for,  though 
Christ  is  designated  as  the  bridegroom  and  the  Church 
as  the  bride,  the  wedding  is  madę  to  coincide  with  the 
establishment  of  his  kingdom.  Thus  considcred,  the 
love  of  God  and  the  furtherance  of  the  love  of  God  are 
stiU  a  figuratire  expresBion.  God  wanta  the  whole 
heart  of  bis  people :  one  love,  one  sacrifice,  excli]sively 
directed  towards  him,  so  that  nonę  other  should  exi8t 
beside  it;  and  that  all  inclinations  of  Iove  towards  any 
creature  should  be  comprised  in  it,  derived  from  it,  and 
return  to  it  On  this  account  his  love  is  called  jealou&, 
and  he  is  said  to  be  a  jealous  God.  This  jealousy  of 
God,  howcyer,  this  decided  reąuiring  of  an  exclusive 
submission  on  the  part  of  his  people,  is,  on  the  otber 
hand,  the  tenderest  carefulness  for  their  wclfare,  their 
honor,  and  their  restoration.  The  close  connection,  in- 
deed  the  unity  of  both,  is  evidenL  The  effect  of  this 
jealousy  of  God  is  to  kindle  zeal  in  those  who  scrve 
him,  and  oonseąuently  opposition  against  all  that  op- 
poses,  or  even  does  not  conduce  to  his  ser\'ice.  This  is 
a  manifestation  oflore  towards  God,  which  lorę  isessen- 
tially  a  return  of  his  own  love,  and  oonseąuently  grati- 
tude,  accompanied  by  the  highest  appreciation,  and  an 
eamest  dcsire  for  communion  with  him.  It  includes 
joy  in  all  that  senres  God,  absolute  submission  to  him, 
and  a  desire  to  do  ererything  for  his  glory.  The  love 
in  God,  i.  e.  the  love  of  those  who  feel  themselyes  bound 
together  by  that  common  bond,  is  essentially  of  the 
same  character;  but,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  direct- 
ed towards  creatures  who  are  afflicted  with  many  fail- 
ings  and  infirmities,  must  also  include — as  <}istingui8h- 
ed  from  the  love  towards  God — a  wiUingncss  to  forgive, 
which  makes  away  with  all  hinderances  to  fuli  commu- 
nion, a  continual  friendliness  under  all  circumstances, 
consequently  patience  and  gentleness,  zeal  for  their  im- 
proyement,  and  sympathy  for  their  failings  and  misfor- 
tunes.  But  as  the  loye  of  the  creatiye,  redemptiye,  and 
sanctifying  God,  extending  further  than  merely  those 
who  haye  attained  to  that  communion  with  him,  em- 
braces  all,  so  should  also  the  loye  of  those  who  loye 
God.  Yet  in  the  diyine  loye  itself  tbere  is  a  distinction 
madę,  inasmuch  as  God's  loye  towards  those  who  loye 
him  and  keep  his  commandments  is  a  strengthening, 
sustaining  pleaaure  in  them  (John  xiy,  21,  23),  while 
his  loye  towards  the  others  is  beneyolence  and  pity, 
which,  according  to  their  conduct^  the  disposition  of 
their  hearts.  and  their  receptiyity,  is  either  not  felt  at 
all  by  them,  or  ouly  produces  pain,  fear,  or,  again,  hope, 
desire,  etc,  but  not  a  feeling  of  complete,  abiding  joy. 
So  in  the  loye  of  the  children  of  God  towards  the  human 
race  we  find  the  distinction  between  brotherly  and  uni- 
yersal  loye  (Rom.  xii,  10;  Ileb.  xiii,  1 ;  1  Pet,  i,  22;  2 
Pet  i,  7).  In  both  we  find  the  chazacteristics  of  kiud- 
ness  and  beneyolence,  sympathy,  willingness  to  help, 
gentleness,  and  patience ;  but  in  the  uniyersal  loye  there 
is  wanting  the  feeling  of  delight,  of  an  equal  aim,  a  com- 
plete reciprocity,  of  conscious  unity  in  the  one  highest 
good. 

Loye  also  deriyes  a  special  determination  from  the 
personality,  the  spiritual  and  essential  organization  of 
the  one  who  Toyes,  and  also  his  particular  position.  It 
manifests  itself  in  fricndship  as  a  powcrful  attraction,  a 
hearty  sympathy  of  feclings,  a  strong  desire  for  being 
together  and  enjoying  a  communion  of  thoughts  and 
feeliugs.  In  sexual  love  it  is  a  tender  reciprocid  attrac- 
tion, a  satisfaction  in  each  othcr  as  the  mutual  com- 
plement  of  life,  and  a  desire  for  absolute  and  lasting 


community  of  existence.  Parental,  filial,  and  brotfaerlj 
loye  can  be  considered  as  a  branch  of  this  affection. 
Both  friendship  and  loye  haye  the  fuli  sanction  of  Chris- 
tian morals  w  ben  based  on  the  loye  of  God.  As  wed- 
ded  loye  is  an  image  of  the  relation  between  the  Lord 
and  his  people,  or  the  Church  (£ph.  y,  23  8q.),  so  pater- 
nal,  filial,  and  brotherly  loye  are  respectiyely  images  of 
the  loye  of  God  towards  his  children,  of  their  loye  to- 
wards him,  and  of  their  loye  towards  each  othcr.  AU 
these  relations  may  want  this  higher  consecration,  and 
yet  be  well  regulated ;  they  haye  thcn  a  morał  charac- 
ter. But  they  may  also  be  disorderly :  friendship  can 
be  sensual,  sclfish,  and  eyen  degenerate  into  unnatuni 
sexual  connection ;  8exual  loye  may  become  selfish,  hay- 
ing  no  other  object  but  the  gratification  of  lust ;  paren- 
tal loye  may  change  to  self-loye,  producing  oyer-indul- 
gence,  and  fustering  the  vi  jes  of  the  children ;  brotherly 
loye  can  degenerate  into  flaltcry  and  spoiliug.  Thus 
this  feeling,  which  in  its  principle  and  aim  should  be 
the  highest  and  noblest,  can  become  the  most  common, 
the  worst,  and  the  most  unworthy.  Both  kinds  of  Iove 
are  mentioned  in  Scripture.  The  highest  and  purest 
tendency  of  the  heart  is  in  the  Bibie  designated  by  the 
same  name  as  the  morę  natural,  immoral,  or  disorderly 
tendency.  The  same  was  the  case  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans:  'Epuir,  Amory  and  'A^połirtff  Fentu,  had 
both  significations,  the  noble  and  the  common;  but 
Christianity  bas  in  Christ  and  in  his  Church  the  perfect 
illustration  and  examplc  of  tnie  loye,  whose  absolute 
t^^pe  is  in  the  Łriune  life  of  God  himself.  This  diyine 
loye,  as  it  exists  in  God,  and  through  the  diyine  Spirit 
in  the  heart  of  man,  together  with  the  connection  of 
both,  is  represented  to  as  in  Scripture  as  infinitely  decp 
and  pure.  We  find  it  thus  represented  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament (see  Deut  xxxiii,  3;  Isa.  xlix,  13  sq.;  lyii,  17 
8q. ;  ly,  7  8q. ;  Jer.  xxxi,  20 ;  xxxii,  37  8q. ;  Ezek.  xxxiy, 
1 1  sq. ;  Hos.  iii,  2  8q. ;  Mic  yii,  18  8q.).  Then  in  the 
whole  mission  of  Christ,  and  in  what  he  stated  of  his 
own  loye  and  of  the  Father*s,  sec  Matt.  xi,  28 ;  Lukę  xy ; 
John  iy,  10, 14;  yi,37  8q.;  yii,  37  sq.;  ix,  4;  x,  12  sq.; 
xii,  35;  xiii,l;  xy,  12, 13;  xyii;  and,  for  the  testimouy 
of  the  apostles,  Rom.  y,  5  sq. ;  yiii,  28  sq. ;  xi,  29  8q. ;  1 
Cor.  xiii ;  £ph.  i,  3, 17  sq. ;  y,  1  8q. ;  1  John  iii,  4,  etc. 
These  statements  are  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of 
Christians  in  all  ages,  who  haye  all  been  witness  to  this 
loye,  howeyer  much  their  yiews  may  haye  differed  on 
other  points.  In  later  times,  ethical  essays  on  the  sub- 
ject  haye  thrown  great  light  on  the  naturę  and  modcs 
of  manifestation  of  this  loye ;  see  among  them,  paub, 
Sysf,  d.  chriML  Morał,  ii,  1,  p.  310 ;  Marheineke,  Sifst,  d, 
theoL  iMoral,  p.  470;  Rothe,  TheoL  Ethik,  ii,  350.— Her- 
zog, Real^Encyklop,  yiii,  388  sq.     See  Wesleyana,  p.  54. 

Łove,  Christopher,  a  Presbyterian  diyine,  was 
bom  at  CardifT,  Wales,  in  1618 ;  entered  the  actiy«  work 
of  the  ministry  in  1644,  in  London,  after  which  h«  be- 
camc  a  member  of  the  Assembly  of  Diyines.  After  the 
death  of  Charles  I,  to  whom  he  had  preyiously  been  op- 
posedfhe  entered  into  a  plot  against  Cromwell,  for  which 
cause  he  was  executed  in  August,  1651.  Mr.  Lorę  was 
the  author  of  a  number  oi  aeimons  and  theological  trea- 
tises  published  in  1645-54.  As  a  writer,  he  was  plain, 
impressiye,  eyangelical.  See  "Wiki,  Trugedy  ofCkriS' 
tophtr  Lott ;  Neal,  Puritan*,  i,  628;  ii,  123  sq.;  Wood, 
A  then.  Oxon.;  Allibone,  Diet,  ofBrił,  and  Anu  AuthorSy 
yoL  ii,  a.  y. 

Łove,  John  M.,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Scotch  diyine, 
was  bom  at  Paisley,  Scotland,  in  1757.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  He 
dicd  in  1825.  Dr.  Loye  published  in  1796  Addrestfg  to 
the  People  o/Otaheite,  republished  after  his  death ;  also 
2  yols.  of  Sermont  and  Let^tres  in  1829 ;  a  vol.  of  I^et' 
tera  in  1838 ;  34  Sermons,  preachcd  1784-5,  in  1853.  See 
Chambers  and  Thomson,  Biogr,  Dirł.  of  Eminent  Scoi^ 
men,  1855,  yoL  v;  Allibone,  IHct,  of  Brii,  and  Am.Au" 
thorsj  yoU  ii,  s.  y. 

Łove  Family.    See  Familists. 
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Łove  -  feast.  In  the  artide  AoApib  (q.  ▼.)  the 
Bubject  has  been  treatcd  so  far  as  it  relates  to  an  in- 
Btitution  in  the  early  Church.  It  remains  for  us  here 
only  to  apeak  of  the  love>feast  as  obseryed  in  some  Prot- 
estant clkurches,  especially  the  Methodist  connection. 
In  a  strictly  primitive  form,  the  love-fea8t  U  obseryed 
by  the  Moravian  Brethren.  They  celebrate  it  on  va- 
rious  oocasiona,  **  generally  in  connection  with  a  solemn 
festival  or  preparatory  to  the  holy  communion.  PrinteU 
odes  are  oficn  used,  prepared  exprefl8ly  for  the  oocasion. 
In  the  course  of  the  sGr\4ce  a  simple  meal  of  biscnit  and 
ooffee  or  tea  is  fienred,  of  wliich  the  congregation  par- 
take  together.  In  some  churches  the  love-feast  con- 
cludes  with  an  address  by  the  minister**  (£.  de  Schwei- 
nitz,  Aforarian  Manuał  [Philad.  1859, 12mo],  p.  161). 
From  the  Morarians  Wealey  borrowed  the  practice  for 
his  own  foUowers,  assigiiing  for  its  introduction  into 
the  Methodist  economy  the  following  reasons :  **  In  or- 
der to  iucrease  in  them  [persons  in  bands  (q.  v.)]  a 
grateful  sense  of  all  his  [God*8]  mercies,  I  desired  that 
one  evening  in  a  quarter  all  the  men  in  band,  on  a  sec- 
ond  all  the  women,  wotild  meet,  and  on  a  third  both 
men  and  women  together,  that  we  might  together  *  eat 
bread,'  as  the  ancient  Chiistians  did,  *  with  gladness  and 
singleness  of  heart'  At  these  loye-feasts  (so  we  termed 
them,  retaining  the  name  as  well  as  the  thing,  which 
was  in  use  from  the  begiiming)  our  food  is  only  a  little 
plain  cake  and  water ;  but  we  seldom  return  from  them 
withouŁ  being  fed  not  only  with  the  '  meat  which  per- 
ishetb,'  but  with  *  that  which  endureth  to  ererlasting 
Ufe' "  (Wesley,  Works,  v,  183).  In  the  Wesleyan  Church 
only  members  are  attendants  at  love-feasts,  and  they  are 
appointed  by  or  with  the  consent  of  the  superintcndent 
{Afinuiet,  1806).  Admission  itself  is  gained  only  by  a 
ticket;  and  as  it  frequently  happened  that  members 
would  lend  their  tickets  to  strangers,  it  was  enacted  in 
1808  that  '*  no  person  who  ia  unwilling  to  join  our  soci- 
ety  is  allowed  to  attend  a  love-fea8t  morę  than  once, 
nor  then  without  a  notę  from  the  travelling  preacher  ;*' 
....  and  "  that  any  person  who  is  prored  to  have  lent 
a  society  ticket  to  another  who  is  not  in  society,  for  the 
purpose  of  deceiving  the  door-keepers,  shall  be  suspend- 
ed  for  three  months**  (comp.  Grindrod,  Lates  and  Regula- 
tions  of  WesL  Mełhodism  [Lond.  1842],  p.  180).  In  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Cbiirch  the  nile  idso  extsts  that  ad- 
mission to  love-fea8ts  is  to  be  had  by  tickets  only  (comp. 
IHtcipłme,  pU  ii,  eh.  ii,  §  17  [2]),  but  the  nile  is  rarely, 
if  ever  obsenred,  and  they  are  freąuently  attended  by 
members  of  the  congregation  as  well  as  by  the  members 
of  the  Church.  By  established  usage,  the  presiding  el- 
der  (and  in  his  absence  only  the  minister  in  charge)  is 
entttled  to  preside  over  the  love-feasts,  and  they  are 
therefore  held  at  the  time  of  the  Quarterfy  Con/erence, 
See  CoNFEREMCE,  Methodist.  The  manner  in  which 
they  are  now  generally  obeeryed  among  Methodista  is 
as  foUows :  They  are  opened  by  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tnres,  followed  by  the  singing  of  a  hymn,  and  then  by 
prayer.  During  and  after  the  dealing  out  of  the  bread 
and  water,  the  diflerent  members  of  the  congregation  so 
disposed  relate  their  Christian  experience  sińce  the  last 
meeting,  etc  This  is  also  the  occasion  for  a  report  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  Church  on  the  part  of  the  pastor 
and  by  nile  of  Discipline  (pt  ii,  eh.  ii,  §  17) ;  for  the 
report  of  the  names  of  those  who  haye  been  received 
into  the  Church  or  excluded  therefrom  during  the  quar- 
ter;  also  the  names  of  those  who  have  been  recei%'ed  or 
dismissed  by  certiflcate,  and  of  those  who  have  died  or 
haye  withdrawn  from  the  Church. 

Among  the  Baptists,  in  their  missionary  churches 
abroad,  they  seem  to  celebrate  the  real  Agape,  At  Ber- 
lin, Prussia,  they  are  held  quarterly,  and  are  madę  the 
occasion  of  a  generał  social  gathering,  substituting  cof- 
fee  and  cake  for  the  bread  and  water ;  but  this  practice 
is  by  no  means  generał  among  the  communicants  of  that 
Church.     (J.H.W.) 

Łove.Virgln8  of,  a  female  order  in  the  Romish 
Church,  called  also  DaughUn  ofCharify  (q.  y.),  whoae 


ofBce  it  is  to  administer  assistance  and  relief  to  indigent 
persons  oonfined  to  their  beds  by  sickness  and  infirmity. 
The  order  was  founded  by  Louisa  le  Gras,  and  receiyed, 
in  the  year  1660,  the  approbation  of  the  pope. — Farrar, 
Ecdes.  Diet. 

IiOvejoy,  Elijah  P.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
noted  for  his  anti-slayery  actiyity,  was  the  eon  of  the 
Rey.  Daniel  Loyejoy,  and  was  bom  at  Albion,  Maiiie, 
Noy.  9, 1802;  graduated  at  Wateryille  College,  Maine, 
September,  1826;  and  taught  for  a  time  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  In  1832  he  was  converted,  and  unitcd  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  entered  the  Theological  Sem- 
inary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  The  following  spring  he  ob- 
tained  license  to  preach  from  the  Second  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia,  and  began  preaching  in  Newport,  R.  L, 
and  in  New  York  City.  In  1883  he  established  the  St. 
Louis  ObserreTf  a  weekly  religious  newspaper,  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  In  1836,  on  account  of  a  bitter  dislike  for 
the  Ohserttr^s  opposition  to  slayery  and  the  preyailing 
principles  on  divorce,  a  mob  destroyed  Mr.  Lovejoy*s 
printing-office.  The  same  year  he  remoyed  to  Alton, 
111.,  where  he  established  and  maintained  by  solicited 
contributions  '*  The  Alton  Obseryer.**  Continuing  in  his 
anti-slayery  moyements,  resolutions  were  passed  against 
him,  and  his  press  was  twice  destroyed  by  a  pro-slayery 
mob.  While  defending  a  third  press  near  his  preroises 
at  Alton,  he  was  mortally  wounded  in  Noyeraber,  1887. 

Łovejoy,  Owen,  aCongregational  minister,  broth- 
er  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Albion,  Maine,  in  1811. 
From  1836  to  1854  he  was  minister  in  charge  of  a  Con- 
gregational  Church  at  Princeton,  111.  He  was  elected 
a  rocmber  of  Congress  by  the  Republicans  of  the  third 
district  of  Illinois  in  1856 ;  was  re-elected  in  1858, 1860, 
and  1862,  and  is  included  among  the  eminent  opponcnts 
of  the  slaye  power.  He  died  at  Brooklyn,  New  York,  in 
March,  1864. 

IiOvejoy,  Theodore  A.,  a  Methodist  preacher, 
was  bom  at  Stratford,  Conn.,  Feb.  18, 1821 ;  was  conyert- 
ed  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1842,  and  soon  afler  joined  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In  1847  he  joined  the 
New  York  East  Conference,  remaining  a  faithful  and 
yalued  member  of  the  same  till  his  death,  at  Watertown, 
Conn.,  June  7,  1867.  See  W.  C.  Smith,  Sacred  Ifenuh- 
ries  (New  York,  1870),  p.  801. 

ŁoveyB,  John,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
bom  in  Deyon  County,  England,  May  7, 1804 ;  was  con- 
firmed  in  the  Church  of  England  in  his  youth ;  in  1825 
was  conyerted,  and  united  with  the  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists;  emigrated  to  America  in  1829;  spent  one  year  at 
Cazenoyia  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1830  entered  the 
Black  Riyer  Conference.  In  1884  he  was  stationed  at 
Ogdensburg ;  in  1886  was  madę  presiding  elder  on  Pots- 
dam  District;  then  preached at  Oswego  (1839), and  ya- 
ńous  other  appointments,  until  his  death,  Aug.  30, 1849. 
He  was  a  yaluable  preacher,  elear,  original,  yigorous, 
and  deyout;  an  "excellent  economist,**  a  "diligent  stu- 
dent,** and  a  man  of  large  spirit  and  liberał  influence. — 
AfinuUs  o/Conftrences,  iv,  474 ;  Blade  Rirer  Conference 
Memoriale  p.  249. 

IiOW  Churohmen,  a  name  for  persons  who,  though 
attached  to  the  system  of  goyemment  maintained  in 
the  Church  of  England,  or  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  United  States,  as  **  the  Church,**  yet  con- 
sider  that  the  ministrations  of  other  churches  are  not 
to  be  disregarded.  See  Latitudinarians.  The  term 
was  primarily  applied  to  those  who  disapproyed  of  the 
schism  madę  by  the  Non-jurors,  and  who  distinguished 
themselyes  by  their  moderation  towards  Dissentcrs. — 
Faitar,  EccUs.  Diet.  s.  y.    See  Ritualism. 

Łówe,  ben-Besalel,  a  rabbi  and  Jewish  teacher 
of  notę,  was  bom  probably  in  Posen  about  1 525.  Of  his 
early  history  but  little  is  authenticated.  We  find  hioi 
flrst  oocupying  a  position  of  influence  and  prominence 
at  Prague,  where  he  was  best  known  as  *'  the  leamed 
Rabbi  Lowe,**  towards  the  close  of  the  16th  century 
(1573).    Preyious  to  his  coming  to  Prague  he  had  been- 
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labbi  over  a  congregation  in  MonTia  for  some  twenty 
yean.  In  1583  he  was  elected  chief  rabbi  of  the  Jewa 
in  tbe  Bohemian  capitaL  In  1592  he  became  chief 
rabbi  of  Poaen  and  Poland ;  he  retumed,  however,  in 
i593  to  Prague,  and  there  died  in  1609.  He  left  nineteen 
different  worka,  of  which  sereral  are  yet  in  manuscript  in 
the  Ubrary  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  England.  Be* 
tides  hifl  great  Talmudical  knowledge,  which  madę  him 
one  of  the  first  authorities  of  his  time,  he  alao  enjoyed 
a  great  repatation  as  mathematician  and  philosopher. 
He  seems  to  have  also  possessed  great  knowledge  of  as- 
tronomy  and  astrology,  the  favorite  studies  of  the  age. 
He  was  befńended  by  the  renowned  Tycho  Brahe,  as- 
tronomer  at  the  coiirt  of  the  emperor  Kudolph  II ;  and 
the  latter  also,  it  is  said,  honored  the  rabbi,  and  at  one 
time  admitted  him  to  a  prolonged  audience ;  indeed,  it 
u  a  well-established  fact  that  his  extended  knowledge 
ąnd  unblemished  character  secm^ed  for  himself  and  the 
Jews  of  his  time  happier  days,  and,  like  a  sunbeam  in 
the  midst  of  dark  clouds,  appears  the  short  period  in 
which  he  officiated  as  rabbi  in  the  sad  histoiy  of  the 
Jewish  oongregation  of  Prague.  He  was  oppoaed  to  the 
unscientific  manner  in  which  the  Talmud  was  studied, 
by  hunting  after  imaginary  contradictions  and  difBcul- 
ties  (Pilpul),  and  he  called  into  existence  new  societies 
for  a  morę  acientific  study  of  the  same.  In  connection 
with  his  aon-in-law,  rabbi  Chayim  Wahle,  he  founded  a 
seminary  for  Talmudical  studies.  The  rabbi*s  knowl- 
edge of  natural  philosophy  caused  him  freąuently  to 
inake  experiments,  which  gave  birth  to  many  legends, 
as  the  ignorant  saw  in  them  the  supernatural  power  of 
the  Cabalist.  A  Christian  Bohemian  historian  claims 
for  the  rabbi  the  honor  of  inventing  the  camera-obscu^ 
ra.  See  Griitz,  Gesck,  d.  Juden^  ix,  496  sq. ;  Sekles,  Some 
Jewish  Rubbia  (v),  in  the  Jewuh  Messenger  (N.  Y.  1871) ; 
Furst,  Biblioth.  Judaica,  ii,  266  są.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Ił&we,  Joel,  BEN^BHUDAH  LoEB  (slso  called  BrU, 
V''^">S,  from  the  initials  'dA  nmiT^  -^ai  p,  fen-A 
Jekudah  lA>eh)y  a  Jewish  writer  of  notę,  bom  about 
1740,  was  a  distinguished  disciple  of  Moses  Mendels- 
sohn, and  afterwards,  although  a  Jew,  held  a  profcss- 
orsbip  in  the  William's  school  at  Breslau.  He  died 
in  that  city,  February  U,  1802.  Besides  many  valua- 
ble  contributions  to  Biblical  exege9is  and  literaturę  in 
the  Berlin  Magazine  for  the  Advancement  of  Jewish 
Scholarship,  entitled  Meassefor  Samnder  (Collector), 
of  which  he  was  at  one  time  also  editor,  he  published 
(1)  Commentary  on  the  Song  of  Sor^Sy  with  an  elabo- 
rate  Introduction,  wńtten  conjointly  with  Wolfssohn,  to 
Mendelaaohn^s  German  tranalation  of  this  book  (Ber- 
lin, 1788;  republished  in  Prague,  1803;  Lemberg,  1817) : 
— (2)  Annotaiions  on  Ecdesiasłes,  also  conjointly  with 
Wolfssohn,  published  with  Mendelssohn^s  commentary 
on  this  book,  and  Friedlanders'  German  translation  (Ber- 
lin, 1788) :— (3)  Commentary  on  Jonah,  with  a  German 
translation  (Beri.  1788) : — (4)  Commentary  on  the  Psalms, 
with  an  exten8ive  introduction  (bj<123'i  m"n^73t  I^^JC^ 
D^),  containing  an  elaborate  trcatise  on  the  musical 
instruments  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  as  well  as  on  Ile- 
brew  Poetry;  published  with  Mendelssohn^s  German 
translation  of  this  book  (Berlin,  1785-91) :— (5)  German 
TransUUion  and  Ifeb,  Commentary  on  the  Sabbatic  and 
Festical  Lessons  from  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Prophets 
[see  Haphtarah]  (Beri.  1790-91):— (6)  German  Trans- 
lation of  the  Pentateuch  for  beginners,  preparatory  to 
Mendelssohn's  ver8iou  (Breslau.  1818) :— (7)  Jdementary 
Jlebrew  Grammar,  entitled  "jlOjbri  "^II^S,  according  to 
logical  principles,  for  the  use  of  teachcrs  (Berlin,  1794 ; 
republished  in  Prague,  1803).  Of  his  articles  published 
in  quarterlies,  the  following  are  the  most  important:  1. 
Notes  on  Joshua  cmd  the  Song  ofSongs,  in  £ichhom's 
AUgemeine  Bibliothek  (Leips.  1789), ii,  183  sq. :— 2.  Trea- 
tise  on  Personifcation  ofthe  Deity  and  the  Sephiroth,  ibid. 
(Leips.  1793),  v,  378  sq.  See  FUrst,  Biblioth,  Ilebraica, 
ii,  268;  Steinschncider,  Ca/n%w«  I.ibr.  liebr,  in  Bibli- 
otheca  Bodkiana^  coL  1627  sq. ;  Kitto,  Cyciopcedia  of 


Biblical  LUeraJture^  s.  y. ;  Grfttz,  Gesch.  der  Jndeny  zi, 
131  Bq. 

IiO^^ell,  Charles,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  Congregation- 
al  minister  of  notę,  son  of  judge  John  Lowell,  to  whom 
Massachusetts  is  indebted  for  the  dause  in  her  Consti- 
tution  which  abolished  slarery,  was  bom  in  Boston  Aug. 
15, 1782,  and  was  educated  first  at  Andoyer  Academy, 
and  later  at  Hanraid  College,  dass  of  1800.  Afler  grad- 
uation  he  went  abroad,  and  trarelled  extenavely  in  the 
Old  World.  At  Edinburgh  he  entered  the  divinity 
school  of  the  uniyersity,  and  spent  there  thrce  seroes- 
ten.  On  his  return  home  he  studied  theology  with 
Rev.  Dr.  Zedekiah  Sanger,  of  South  Bridgewater,  and 
Ker.  David  Tappan,  professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge, 
and  was  ordained  pastor  over  the  West  Church,  in  Bos- 
ton, Jan.  1, 1806.  In  1837  his  feeble  health  dcmanded 
relief,  and  the  Rev.  Cynis  A.  Bartol  was  ordained  as 
his  colleague.  Dr.  Lowell  continued  his  pastorał  con- 
nection until  his  death  (at  Cambridge,  January  20, 
1861),  although  he  officiated  but  occasionally.  He  was 
remarkable  for  kindness,  integrity,  directness  and  sim- 
plicity  of  character,  and  was  a  most  zealous  and  con- 
sistent  opponent  of  slarery.  As  a  preacher  his  popu- 
larity  was  eminent,  and  he  was  almost  adorcd  by  his 
parishioners.  Graceful  as  an  orator,  with  a  voice  of  un- 
common  sweetness,  he  preached  with  such  an  ardor  and 
sincerity  that  he  seemed  to  his  hearers  to  be  almost  di- 
vinely  inspired.  He  published  some  twenty  different 
disoourses,  a  yolume  of  Occasional  Sermons  (Bost.  1856, 
12mo),  and  a  rolume  of  PracHcal  Sermons  (1856)  :— 
Afediłations  for  the  Afflicted,  Sick,  and  Dying ;  and  De- 
rotional  Eierciseafor  Communicants.  He  also  contrib- 
uted  largely  to  the  periodical  literaturę  of  his  day. 
Among  his  surviving  children  are  Prof.  Lowell,  the  poet ; 
the  Rev.  Robert  Lowell,  author  of  "The  New  Priest  in 
Conception  Bay,"  a  noyel  of  Newfoundland  life ;  and 
Mrs.  Putnam,  the  well-known  writer  on  Hungarian  his- 
tory.  See  Christian  Examinery  1870,  p.  889;  Thomas, 
Diet,  ofBiog,  and  MythoL  s.  v. ;  Drakę,  Diet.  A  m.  Biog, 
s.  V. ;  Allibone,  Diet, ofBrit,  and  Am,  A uthors,  s.  v. 

IiO^KTell,  John,  an  American  philanthropist,  de- 
senres  our  notice  as  the  founder  (in  1839)  of  "  the  Low- 
ell Institute,"  at  an  expen8e  of  $250,000,  to  maintain 
foreyer  in  Boston,  his  natiye  place,  annual  courses  of 
free  lectures  on  natural  and  reyealed  religion,  the  natu- 
ral Sciences,  philology,  belles-lettres,  and  art.  Mr.  Low- 
ell was  bom  May  11, 1799,  and  was  entered  student  at 
Hanrard  in  1813;  but  was  oompelled  already,  in  1815, 
by  poor  health,  to  seek  relief  by  residence  in  the  East. 
He  died  at  Bombay  March  4, 1836.  He  was  a  superior 
scholar,  and  possessed  one  of  the  best  prirate  libraries 
in  America.     See  New  A  tnerican  Cyclop.  s.  y. 

IłOwer  Parts  of  the  Earth  {y*^V^  ni^Pinin), 
properiy  ralleys  (Isa.  xliy,  23) ;  hence,  by  extension, 
Sheoly  or  the  under-world,  as  the  place  of  departed  spir- 
its  (Psa.  lxiii,  9 ;  Eph.  iv,  9),  and  by  meton.  any  faidden 
place,  as  the  womb  (Psa.  cxxxix,  15).  In  the  original 
of  Ezek.  xxyi,  20 ;  xxxii,  18,  24,  the  words  are  trans- 
posed,  and  used  in  the  second  sense. 

Łd  wisohn,  Salomon,  a  Jewish  writer  of  notę,  and 
really  the  first  Jew  who  chroni  clcd  the  histoiy  of  his 
people  in  the  German  tongue,  was  bom  at  Moor,  Hun- 
gary,  in  1789,  and  was  triily  a  self-made  man.  Amid 
the  greatest  difficulties  he  acquired  an  education,  and 
particularly  a  thorough   knowledge  of  the   Hebrew. 

Possessed  of  great  poetical  talent,  he  wrote  r2C^bQ 
imtt3%  a  sort  of  ^  r»  Poetica  (Yienna,  1816).  The  first 
work  in  which  a  Jew  applied  Clio'8  pencil  to  the  history 
of  the  chosen  people  of  God,  in  a  German  yersion,  was 
Lowisohn's  Voriesungen  iiber  die  neuere  GeschitAte  der 
Juden  (Yienna,  1820, 8vo).  which  starts  with  their  dis- 
persion,  and  dweUs  at  length  on  the  Talmud  and  its  au- 
thors.  Unfortunately,  howeyer,  the  young  man  so  weU 
endowed  to  do  this  work,  so  auspiciously  b^an,  was 
brought  to  an  early  graye  by  disappointment  in  loy^ 
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He  died  of  broken  heart,  in  his  natiye  place,  in  1822.  | 
See  Gr&tz,  G€8ch.d,Juden,  xi,  453  8q.;  OńenUtL  Litera-  \ 
turU,  1840,  coL  10 ;  Beth  EL  1856,  p.  72  aq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Ło^Tinaii,  Abraham,  s  Presbytemn  minister, 
was  bom  in  Indiana  Coanty,  Pa^  in  1835;  madę  an 
early  profession  of  faith,  and  joined  the  Associate  Re- 
formed  Congregation  at  Jacksonrille,  Pa. ;  entered  Łhe 
Theological  Seminary  of  Łhe  Fint  Associate  Keformed 
Synod  (class  of  1857) ;  was  Ucensed  by  the  Presbytery  ! 
of  Westmoreland,  and  in  1858  received  and  accepted  a 
cali  from  the  Associate  Kefonned  congregation  at  Biook- 
ville,  Pa^  bat  while  preparing  to  enter  upon  the  active 
dnties  of  this  charge  he  suddenly  died,  Not.  27,  1858. 
See  Wilson,  Prtdt,  Hist.  A  Im.  1860,  p.  159.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Ło^Tinaii,  Moses,  a  leamed  Engliah  dissenting 
divine,  was  bom  in  London  in  1680,  and  was  edacited 
at  Middle  Tempie,  and  subseąuently  at  Leyden  and 
Utrecht  In  1710  he  became  minister  of  a  Presbyte- 
lian  congregation  at  Clapham,  Snrrey,  where  he  labored 
until  his  death  in  1752.  He  was  eminently  skilled  in 
Jewish  antiąuities,  and  is  the  author  of  a  leamed  work 
on  the  Ciril  GoremmerU  o/ the  Hebrews  (London,  1740, 
1745, 1816,  8vo);  of  a  Paraphrase  and  Notes  o/RereUi' 
titm  (1737, 1745,  4to;  1791, 1807,  8vo),  of  which  work 
Doddridge  remarked  that  he  had  ^^received  morę  satis- 
faction  from  it,  in  regard  to  many  difficulties  in  that 
book,  than  he  ever  foond  elsewbere,  or  expected  to 
have  found  at  all  :'* — A  rffumentfrom  Prophecy  in  proof 
thai  Jesus  is  the  Mesńah  (London,  1733, 8vo),  which  Dr. 
Leland  calls  *'a  valiiable  book;"  and  Rationale  ofthe 
Riiual  of  Ilebrew  Worship  (1748, 1816, 8vo).  See  Prot, 
Diss,  Mag,  vol.  i  and  ii ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  British  and 
A  merican  A  uthors^  s.  v. 

IłOT7VTie,  John  Marshall,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
dirine,  was  bom  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  July  16, 1817,  and 
was  educated  for  two  years  in  Jefferson  College,  Can- 
onsburg,  Pa.,  and  afterwards  at  Lafayette  College,  Eas- 
ton.  Pa.  (class  of  1840);  and  then  at  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  (class  of  1842).  In  April, 
1842,  he  was  Ucensed  by  Newton  Presbytery,  and  soon 
after,  accepting  a  cali  to  the  churches  of  Blairstown  and 
Knowlton,  in  Warren  County,  N.  J.,  he  was  ordained 
and  installed  by  Newton  Presbytery  Oct  18, 1843.  In 
1846  he  accepted  a  cali  to  Wellsville, Ohio;  sub6equent- 
ly  he  removed  Ut  Lancaster,  Ohio,  and  thence  to  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  where  he  labored  faithfully  until  his  death, 
Sept.  26, 1867.  Dr.  I»wrie  contributed  laigely  to  the 
press,  and  wrote  many  prccious  gems  in  poetry  and 
'  prose ;  he  was  a  man  of  morę  than  ordinary  gifts,  a  elear, 
yigurous  intellcct,  and  sound  judgment;  he  excelled  in 
8}'8tematic  arrangeroent,  elear  statement,  and  forcible 
argument,  See  Wilson,  Presb,  Uist,  Alm.  1868,  p.  115 
8q.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Lowrie,  Reuben,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Butler,  Pa.,  Nov.  24, 1827,  and  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  New  York  City,  where  for  one  year 
he  8erved  as  tutor;  studied  theology  at  Princeton, N.J.; 
afterwards  became  principal  of  a  presbyterial  academy 
in  Luzeme  County,  Pa. ;  was  Ucensed  by  the  Luzeme 
Presbytery  in  1851,  at  which  time  he  engaged  in  the 
work  of  foreign  missions  among  the  Choctaw  Indiana ; 
in  1853  he  was  ordained,  and  April  22  sailed  as  mission- 
ary  tu  Shanghai,  China.  Uere  he  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  Chinese  language,  translated  the  Short- 
er  Catechism,  and  a  Catechism  on  the  Oid-Testcunent  His- 
tory,  into  this  dialect ;  devoted  much  time  to  the  com- 
pletion  of  a  Dictionary  of  the  Four  BookSy  commenced 
by  his  deceased  brother ;  be  had  also  nearly  linLshed  a 
Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  in  Chinese  when 
he  died,  AprU  26,  1860.  See  Wilson,  Pre^,  Uist.  Alm, 
1861,  p.  96.     (J.L.S.) 

Low^rie,  Walter  Macon,  a  Presbyterian  mis- 
Błonary  to  Chuia,  was  bom  in  Butler,  Pa.,  in  1819  (?), 
graduated  from  Jefferson  CoUege  in  1837,  passed  a  the- 
ological course  at  Princeton,  was  ordained  by  the  Sec- 
ond  Presbytery  of  New  York,  and  entered  on  bis  minis- 


terial  labors.  While  pasaing  from  Shanghai  to  Ningpo, 
Aug.  19, 1847,  he  was  thrown  overboard  by  piratea,  and 
drowned  at  sea,  about  twelve  miles  from  Chapoo,  China. 
The  datę  of  his  embarkation  from  America  is  not  known, 
but  he  was  in  China  some  time  prior  to  1842.  He  was 
a  young  man  of  fine  powers  and  large  culture,  and  prom- 
ised  much  for  the  Church  and  the  world.  His  piety  was 
of  a  lotly,  self-denying  stamp,  which  madę  him  eqaal  to 
aU  obstades,  and  his  career  was  opening  grandly  when 
thus  suddenly  caUed  to  his  rewanL  He  wrote  Letters 
to  Sabbath-schoU  Children: — Land  of  Sinai,  orE^posi- 
tion  ofisaiah  xlix  (Phila.  1846, 18mo).  A  volume  of  his 
Sermons  preached  in  China  was  also  pubUshed  (1851, 
8ro).  See  Pierson,  Missionary  Memoriał,  p.  896 ;  New 
York  Obserrer,  Jan.  8, 1848 ;  Memoirs  of  W,  M,  Lowrie 
(New  York,  Carter  and  Brotbera,  1849) ;  Princeton  Re- 
viewt  xxii,  280. 

IiO^KT  Sunday,  the  first  Sunday  after  Easter,  so 
caUed  because  it  was  customary  to  repeat  on  this  day 
some  part  of  the  solemnity  which  was  used  on  Easter 
day,  whence  it  took  the  name  of  Low  Sunday,  being  cel- 
ebrated  as  a  feast,  but  of  a  lower  degree  than  Easter  day 
itself. — Eden,  Theological  Dictionary, 

IiO^Tth,  Robert,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  English 
prelate,  and  son  of  WiUiam  Lowth  (q.  v.),  was  bom  at 
Buriton  Nov.  27, 1710.    In  1787  he  graduated  master 
of  arts  at  Oxford  Unirersity,  and  in  1741  was  elected 
professor  of  poetry  in  his  ahna  mater.     Entering  the 
ecclesiastical  order,  he  was  presented  with  the  rectory 
of  Ovington,  in  Hampshire,  in  1744.    After  a  four  year^s 
residence  on  the  Continent,  he  was,  on  his  retum  in  1750, 
appointed  by  bishop  Hoadley  archdeacon  of  Winchester, 
and  three  years  after  to  the  rectory  of  East  Woodhay  in 
Hampshire.    It  was  in  this  Tery  year  that  Lowth  pub- 
lished  his  valuable  work  Be  Sacra  Poesi  H^nreorum^ 
PraUctiones  A  cademicce  (Oxon.  1753, 4to ;  2d  edit  with 
annot  by  MichaeUs,  Gotting.  1758 ;  Oxf.  1768 ;  Gotting. 
1768;  Oxford,  1775, 1810;  with  notes  by  RoeenmtUler, 
Leips.  1815 ;  and  last  and  best,  Oxford,  1821, 8vo).    An 
English  translation  of  the  first  18  lectures  was  prepared 
by  Dr.  Dodd  for  the  Christian  Magasme  (1766-67),  and 
of  all  by  Dr.  Gregory  (Lond.  1787, 1816, 1835, 1839, 1847) ; 
a  BtiU  morę  desirable  EngUsh  translation  was  prepared 
by  Prot  Stowe  (Andover,  1829,  8vo).     **  In  these  mas- 
terly  and  classical  di88ertations,"8ay8  Ginsburg  (in  Kitto, 
CycL  ofBHil,  Lit,  ii,  s.  v.), "  Lowth  not  only  eyinces  a  deep 
knowledge  of  the  Hcbrew  language,  but  philoeophicaUy 
exhibits  the  tme  spirit  and  characteristics  of  that  poet- 
ry in  which  the  prophets  of  the  O.  T.  clothed  the  Uvely 
orades  of  God.     It  does  not  at  all  detract  from  Lowth^s 
merits  that  both  Abrabanel  and  Azariah  de  Kossi  had 
pointed  out  two  centuries  before  him  the  same  features 
of  Hebrew  poetry  [see  Sossi]  upon  which  he  expatiates, 
inasmuch  as  the  enlarged  views  and  the  inyincible  ar- 
guments  displayed  in  his  handling  of  the  subject.  are 
peculiarly  his  own ;  and  his  work  is  therefore  justly  re- 
garded  as  marking  a  new  epoch  in  the  trcatment  of  the 
Hebrew  poetry.     The  greatest  testimony  to  the  ex- 
traordinary  merits  of  these  lectures  is  the  thorough  an- 
alysis  which  the  celebrated  [Jewish]  philosopher  Men- 
delssohn, to  whom  the  Hebrew  was  almost  yemacular, 
gives  of  them  in  the  BiUiothek  derschonen  Wisseiuchaf- 
ten  und  derfreien  Kwasie,  voL  i,  1756."    In  1751  Lowth 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity  from  the  Uni- 
yersity  of  Oxford  by  diploma.     In  1756  he  went  to  Ire- 
land  as  chaplain  to  the  marquis  of  Hartington,  then  ap- 
pointed lord  lieutenant,  who  nominated  him  bishop  of 
Limerick,  a  preferment  which  he  cxchanged  for  a  pre* 
bend  of  Darham  and  the  rectory  of  Sedgefield.     In 
1766  Dr.  Lowth  was  appointed  bishop  of  St.David*8, 
whence  a  few  months  later  he  was  tranriated  to  the 
see  of  Oxford,  and  thence,  in  1777,  he  suoceeded  Dr. 
Terrifk  in  the  diocese  of  London.     In  1778,  only  one 
year  after  his  appointment  at  London,  he  gaye  to  the 
public  his  last  and  greatest  work,  Isaiah :  a  new  Trans- 
laiion,  with  a  preliminary  Bissertation,  and  Notes  (18th 
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edit.  1842, 8vo).  This  elegant  and  beantiful  venion  of 
the  erangelical  prophet,  of  which  learned  men  in  eveiy 
part  of  Europę  have  been  unanimous  in  tbetr  eulogtums, 
and  which  is  alone  sofiicient  to  transmit  his  name  to 
pofiteiity,  aimed  "  not  only  to  give  an  exact  and  faithful 
representation  of  the  words  and  eense  of  the  prophet  by 
adhering  closely  to  the  letter  of  the  text^  and  treading 
as  nearly  as  may  be  in  his  footsteps,  but,  moreoyer,  to 
imitate  the  air  and  naanner  of  the  author,  to  expre88  the 
form  and  fashion  of  the  compontion,  and  to  give  the 
English  reader  some  notion  of  the  peculiar  tum  and  cast 
of  the  origiiial."  •  In  the  elaborate  and  valuable  Prelim- 
inary  Dissertation  where  bishop  Lowth  states  this,  he 
enters  morę  minutely  than  in  his  former  production  into 
the  form  and  coiistruction  of  the  poeticid  compositions 
of  the  O.  T.,  lays  down  principles  of  criticism  for  the 
improvement  of  all  subseąuent  transhitions,  and  frankly 
alludes  to  De  Ro88i's  view  of  Hebrew  poetry,  which  is 
similar  to  his  own.  See  Kossi.  This  masterly  worlc 
soon  obtained  a  European  famę,  and  was  not  only  rap- 
idly  reprinted  in  England,  but  was  translated  into  Ger- 
man by  professor  Koppe,  wbo  added  some  valuable  notes 
to  it  (Gbtting.  1779-81, 4  yoIs.  8vo).  It  must  not-,  how- 
ever,  be  presumed  that  the  work  did  not  roeet  also  with 
opposition,  so  far  as  the  views  of  the  author  could  lead 
to  difference  in  opinion ;  and  we  incline  with  Dr.  G.  B. 
Cheever  to  the  belief  that  Lowth'8  "  only  fault  as  a  sa- 
cred  critic  was  a  degree  of  what  archbishop  Secker  de- 
nominated  the  '  rabiu  emendandi,*  or  ragę  for  textnal 
and  conjectural  emendations.  The  prevalence  of  this 
spirit  in  his  work  on  Isaiah  was  the  only  obetacle  that 
prerented  its  attaining  the  name  and  rank,  as  ciassic 
in  sacred  literaturę,  which  bas  been  accorded  to  the 
Lecturea  on  the  Sacred  Poetry  o/ the  IJebrewa'*  {North 
A  mer,  Rev.  xxxi,  876 ;  comp.  here  Home,  BUd,  Bib,  1839, 
287).  On  the  death  of  archbishop  Comwallis,  the  pri- 
macy  was  offered  to  Dr.  Lowth,  a  dignity  which  he  de- 
clined  on  account  of  his  advanced  age  and  family  afHio- 
tions.  In  1768  he  lost  his  eldest  daughter,  and  in  1783 
his  second  daughter  suddenly  expired  while  presiding 
at  the  tea-table ;  his  eldest  son  was  also  suddenly  cut 
cif  in  the  prime  of  life.  Bishop  Lowth  himself  died 
NoY.  3, 1787.  The  other  and  minor  writings  of  bishop 
Lowth,  consisting  of  (1)  Tracta,  belongiug  to  his  contn)- 
▼ersy  with  bishop  Warburton  (q.  v.),  to  which  a  trifling 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  book  of  Job  gave  rise : — (2) 
Life  of  WUliam  of  Wyckham  (1768) :— (3)  ShoH  IrUro- 
duction  to  English  Grammar  (1762).  The  Sermons  and 
other  Remaina  ofBiahop  Lowth  were  published  with  an 
Jntroductory  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Hall,  A.M.  (Lon- 
don, 1834, 8vo).  See  Memoira  ofthe  Life  and  Writinga 
ofthe  łatę  Bp,  Lowth  (Lond.  and  Gotting.  1787,  8vo); 
Bladewood^a  Magazine,  xxix,  765, 902 ;  GentL  Magazmey 
lvii,  lviii,  etc ;  Kitto,  Journal  of  Sac,  Lit,  i,  94, 296 ;  v, 
878 ;  xvii,  138 ;  Ei^gL  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Ecclea.  Biog, 
ii,  1873 ;  Hook,  Eccłea,  Biog.  s.  v. ;  and  especially  Alli- 
bone,  Diet,  ofBrit.  and  Am,  A  uth,  voL  ii,  s.  v. 

Ło^trth,  Simon,  D.D.,  an  English  non-juring  di- 
Tine,  was  bom  In  Northamptonshire  about  1G30.  In 
1679  we  find  him  vicar  of  SL  Cosmus,  a  position  of 
which  he  was  deprived  in  1688.  He  died  in  1720.  Dr. 
Simon  Lowth  published  Iliatorical  Collectiona  conceming 
Ch,  Ajffaira  (Lond.  1696, 4to),  be»ides  seyeral  theological 
treatises  (1672-1704).  Sec  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
Amer.  Authora^  voL  ii,  s.  v. 

Lowth,  Vrilllam,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  English 
divine,  father  of  bishop  Robert  Lowth,  was  bom  in  Lon- 
don Sepu  U,  1661.  He  was  educated  at  Merchant  Tay- 
lors'  School,  whence  he  was  elected  to  a  scholarship  at 
Su  John'8  College,  Oxford,  in  1675,  when  not  yet  14 
years  old ;  became  M. A.  in  1683,  and  RD.  in  1688.  His 
Yindication  ofthe  Ditńne  A  uthoriły  ofthe  Old  and  New 
Teat,  (Lond.  1692 ;  3d  ediu  with  two  sermons,  1821, 12mo), 
in  answer  to  Le  Clerc*s  attacks  on  the  inspiration  of 
Scripture,  brought  him  prominentły  into  notice ;  and  the 
first  to  favor  him  was  bishop  Mew,  of  Winchester,  who 


had  been  president  of  Su  Jobn'8  Oollege,  and  wdl 
Lowth's  great  attainments.     He  madę  him  his  cfaap- 
lain,  and  presented  him  with  a  prebendal  stall  in  his 
catfaedral  at  Winchester  in  1696,  and  with  the  liyiD^  of 
Buriton  and  Petenfield  in  1699.    Dr.  Lowth  died  Maj  17, 
1732.    Though  less  celebrated  as  a  writer  than  his  mo 
Robert,  he  is  generally  acknowledged  to  have  been  the 
profounder  scholar,  and  might,  and  no  doubt  woułd,  have 
attained  to  as  great  distinction  in  the  Church  as  bis  aon 
had  he  lived  as  much  in  the  pubKc  eye,  and,  instead  ^f 
serving  others  in  the  preparation  of  their  works,  gone 
directly  before  the  people  himself.     So  great,  indeed, 
was  his  mod^ty,  that,  in  an  estimate  of  his  scholar- 
ship, we  can  be  j  ust  only  after  a  careful  inquiry  of  the 
amount  and  extent  of  the  assiatance  he  fumished  to 
the  works  of  his  contemporaries,  upon  whom  Dr.  Lowth, 
having  carefully  read  and  aimotated  almost  every  Greek 
and  Latin  author,  whether  profane  or  ecclesiastical,  es- 
pecially  the  latter,  dispensed  his  stores  wilh  a  moat 
liberał  band.     The  edition  of  Clemena  A  lexandnmUf  by 
Dr.  (aflerwards  arcbbishop)  Potter;  that  of  Joaepktu, 
by  Hudson;  the  Ecdeaiaaticał  Biatorianaf  by  Reading 
(Cambridge) ;  the  Bibliotheca  BihUoOy  were  all  enriched 
with  valuable  notes  from  his  pen.     Bbhop  Chandlcr, 
of  Durham,  during  the  preparation  of  his  Dtfence  of 
Chrtatianity  from  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament, 
against  the  discourse  of  the  "  Grounds  and  Reasons  of 
the  Christian  Religion,**  and  in  his  yindication  of  the 
"Defence"  in  answer  to  The  Scheme  of  literał  Prophecy 
conaideredf  held  a  oonstant  oorrespondence  with  him, 
and  consulted  him  upon  many  difficulties  that  oocur- 
red  in  the  course  of  that  work.    Many  other  English 
scholars  were  also  indebted  to  Dr.  William  Lowth 's  la- 
bors  for  important  aid.    But  the  most  yaluable  part  of 
his  character  was  that  which  least  appeared  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.     His  piety,  diligence,  hospitality, 
and  beneficence  rendered  his  life  highly  exemplar>', 
and  greatly  enforccd  his  public  exhortation8.    Besides 
the  yindication  already  mentioned  abore,  Dr.  Lowth 
wrote  Directiona  for  the  proJUable  Reading  ofthe  Holy 
ScHptureay  etc,  (1708, 12mo ;  7th  ediU  Lond.  1799,12mo), 
an  excellent  litUe  work,  which  bas  gone  through  many 
editions;  and  last,but  chiefly,i4  Commenlaryon  thepro- 
phetical  Booka  ofthe  Old  Teatamentj  originally  published 
in  separate  portions  (1714-1725),  and  aflerwards  collect- 
ed  in  a  folio  volume  as  a  continuation  of  bishop  Patrick^s 
oommentary,  and  generally  accompanying  the  commoit- 
ary  collected  seyeral  ly  from  Patrick,  Whitby,  Amald, 
and  Lowman  (best  editions  of  the  whole  commentary, 
Lond.  1822, 6  yols.  royal  4to;  Philad.  1860, 4  vols.  imp. 
8vo).     «  Lowth,*'  says  Orme  (Bibl,  Bib,\  *'  is  one  of  the 
most  judicious  coramentators  on  the  prophets.   He  nev- 
er  prophesies  himself,  adheres  strictly  to  the  meaning 
of  the  inspired  writer,  and  ia  yet  generally  eyangelical 
in  his  interpretations.    There  is  not  much  appearance 
of  criticism ;  but  the  original  text  and  other  critical  aids 
were  doubtless  closely  studied  by  the  respectable  author. 
It  is  often  ąuoted  by  Scott,  and  .  .  .  .  is  pronounced  by 
bishop  Coutson  the  best  commentary  in  the  English 
language.'*     See  Life  ofDr.  William  Lowth,  by  his  son, 
Biog.  Brił. ;  Churchman*a  Magazine,  1809  (March  and 
April),  781  8q.;  Jones,  Christian  Biog.  s.  v.;  Darling, 
Cyclop,  BibL  ii,  1876;  Hook,  Ecclea,  Biog,  vii,  76;  Alli- 
bone, Diet,  ofBrit.  and  A  mer,  A  uthora^  voL  ii,  s.  v. ;  Kit- 
to, Cyclop,  of  BibL  Lit,  vol.  ii,  s.  v. 

Łoyola,  Ionatius  of,  St.,  or,  with  his  fuli  Spanish 
name,  Don  Inigo  lA>pez  de.  Recalde^  the  founder  of  the 
Jesuits,  was  bom  in  1491,  in  the  Castle  of  Loyola,  which 
was  situated  not  far  from  Azpeytia,  in  the  Spanish  prov- 
ince  of  Guipuscoa.  He  was  the  youngest  of  the  elcycn 
chiidren  of  Don  Bertand,  Sef^or  d'Aguez  y  de  Loyola, 
and  Martina  Saez  de  Baldc.  His  family  pridcd  itself 
on  belonging  to  the  ancient,  pure  nobility  of  the  coun- 
try, and  was  distinguished  for  chivalric  sentiroenU  Af- 
ter receiving  his  tirst  instraction  in  religion  from  his 
aunt,  Dofia  Maria  de  Guevara,  a  fervid  Catholic,  he  be- 
came a  page  at  the  court  of  Fordinand  the  Catholic. 
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Bat  Ignatius  had  too  great  a  desire  for  glory  to  be  sat- 
Utied  with  court  life,  and,  foUowing  the  example  of  his 
brotbers,  who  seired  In  the  army,  he  resolyed  to  become 
a  soklier.  During  the  first  campaign  in  whtch  he  took 
part  he  distinguished  himaelf  at  the  siege  of  Najara,  a 
smali  town  atuated  on  the  frontier  of  Biacaya,  the  cap- 
ture  of  wbich  was  partly  attributed  to  his  bravery.  The 
town  was  given  up  to  pillage,  in  which  he  took,  howev- 
er,  no  part.  His  life  at  this  time,  as  one  of  his  biogra- 
phers  saysy  was  by  no  means  regular;  "  being  morę  oc- 
cupied  with  gallantry  and  vanity  than  an3rthing  eise,  he 
generally  foUowed  in  his  actions  the  false  principles  of 
the  world,  and  in  this  way  he  continued  to  Uve  until  his 
twenty-ninth  year,  when  God  opened  his  eyes."  Daring 
the  siege  of  Pampeluna,  the  capital  of  Novara,  by  the 
French,  he  was,  on  May  20, 1521,  sererely  wounded  by  a 
cannnn  bali  in  both  legs.  The  French,  after  taking  the 
place,  honored  his  courage,  and  had  him  transported  on 
a  litter  to  his  native  castle  of  Loyola,  which  is  not  far 
from  Pampeluna.  As  the  first  operation  had  not  been 
sncoessful,  the  leg  had  to  be  broken  again  and  to  be  re- 
aet  anew.  The  extreme  painfulness  of  this  operation 
brought  on  a  fever  on  the  eve  of  the  festiral  of  the  apos- 
tles  Peter  and  Paul,  which  it  was  thought  would  prove 
fatal;  but  this  fever  suddenly  ceased,  and  Ignatius  as- 
cribed  his  unexpected  reoorery  to  the  miraculous  aid  of 
the  pńnce  of  the  apostles,  who,  as  he  states,  appeared  to 
him  in  a  dream,  touched  him  with  his  band,  and  cured 
him  from  his  fever.  But,  notwithstanding  this  belief  in 
his  miraculoos  recoTery,  Ignatius  remained  imbued  with 
a  worldly  spirit.  The  recovery  pro^ed,  howerer,  not 
to  be  complete,  and  Ignatius,  in  order  to  get  fully  re- 
stored,  had  to  submit  to  seyeral  other  painful  opera- 
Uons,  in  spite  ofall  of  which  his  right  leg  remained  con- 
siderably  shorter  than  the  other.  While  his  reoover>' 
was  slowly  proceeding,  he  demanded  novels  for  pastime ; 
but  as  no  books  of  this  class  were  to  be  found  in  the  cas- 
tle, he  received  in  their  stead  a  Life  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
of  the  Saints.  He  read  this  at  first  without  the  least 
interest  in  the  subject,  and  only  because  no  other  book 
oonld  be  found;  but  gradually  his  fiery  imagination 
leamed  how  to  derive  food  from  this  reading,  and  a  de- 
termination  sprang  up  to  imitate  the  ą>iritual  combats 
which  he  found  descńbed  in  this  book,  and  to  excel  the 
saints  in  heroic  deeds.  For  a  time  the  reyiying  thirst 
of  glory,  and  a  strong  attachment  to  a  lady  of  the  royal 
court,  continued  to  pruye  formidable  obstadeSybut  finally 
he  fully  oyercame  them,  and  began  the  new  career  upon 
which  he  had  resolved  to  enter  with  a  pilgdmage  to  the 
conyent  of  Montserrat,  famous  for  the  immense  con- 
conrse  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  a  mirao- 
nlotts  plctnre  of  the  Yirgin  Mary.  To  conceal  his  de- 
sign, he  pretended  to  make  a  visit  to  his  old  friend  the 
duke  of  Najara,  and  immediately  after  making  the  visit 
dismissed  his  two  servants,  and  took  alone  the  road  to 
Montserrat  There,  during  three  successire  days,  he 
madę  a  generał  confession  of  all  the  sins  of  his  life,  and 
took  the  Tow  of  chastity.  Before  the  picture  of  the 
Yirgin  Mary  he  held  a  vigil,  hung  up  his  sword  and 
dagger  on  the  altar,  and  then  repaired  to  Manresa,  a 
smali  town  situated  about  three  leagues  from  Montserrat, 
and  containing  a  convent  of  the  I)ominican  order  and  a 
bospital  chiefly  for  pilgrims.  Herę  he  desired  to  live 
unknown  until  the  pestiJence  should  cease  at  Barcelona, 
and  the  opening  of  the  port  should  allow  him  to  carry 
out  his  wish  of  yisiting  the  Holy  Land.  He  first  cn- 
tered  the  bospital,  and  there  practiced  the  austerest  as- 
oeticisro,  until  it  became  known  that  he  was  a  nobleroan, 
when  the  nnmber  of  persons  who  came  to  see  him  from 
curioftity  induced  him  to  hide  himself  in  a  neighboring 
€ave  which  was  known  to  few,  and  which  no  one  had 
yet  dared  to  enter.  The  horrora  of  this  place,  and  the 
cruel,  unnatural  asceticism  to  which  he  gave  himself  up, 
produced  a  state  of  mind  in  which  he  beliered  himself 
altemately  to  be  attended  by  temptations  of  the  devil 
and  to  be  gladdened  by  yisions  of  the  Sariour  and  the 
boly  Yirgin.    GradoaUy  he  began  to  be  setUed  in  his 


mind,  and  resoWed  to  labor  for  the  conrersion  and 
sanctification  of  souls.  He  began  to  speak  in  public  on 
religion,  and  madę  the  first  draft  of  his  famous  book  of 
the  Spiritoal  Esercises  (Ezercitia  Spiriłualia),  in  the 
composition  of  which  he  claims  to  have  had  diyine  aid. 
This  book  has  contributed  morę  than  any  other  to  the 
erection  of  the  new  papai  theocracy  which  has  recently 
been  completed  by  the  promulgation  of  the  doctrine  of 
papai  infallibillty.  It  consists  of  meditations,  which  are 
grouped  in  four  diyisions  or  weeks.  The  first  week,  af- 
ter an  introductory  meditation  on  the  destiny  of  man 
and  of  all  created  things,  occupies  itself  with  sin,  its 
hideousnesa,  and  its  terrible  conseąueuces.  The  second 
week  has  for  its  basis  the  meditation  on  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  who  is  represented  as  being  in  the  highest  scnse 
of  the  word  the  king  by  the  grace  of  God,  whose  cali  to 
the  spiritual  campaign  all  men  have  to  obey,  and  in 
whose  seryice  eyery  noble  heart  will  feel  itself  inspired 
to  noble  deeds.  In  a  life-picture  of  Christ  it  is  shown 
how  man  must  proye  himself  in  the  war  for  and  with 
Christ  The  meditation  then  tums  to  the  mysteries 
of  incamation,  to  the  childhood  of  Jesus,  and  his  retired 
life  in  Nazareth.  Herę  the  contemplation  of  the  life  of 
Christ  is  intemipted  by  the  meditation  on  the  two  ban- 
ners :  the  horrid  banner  of  the  prince  of  darkness  is  un- 
folded  by  the  side  of  the  loyely  banner  of  Christ  before 
the  eyes  of  the  soul,  wbich  is  eagcrly  courtcd  on  both 
sides.  Retuming  to  the  public  life  of  Christ,  which  is 
now  foUowed  step  by  step,  the  £xercises  prepare  the 
mind  for  finally  determining  the  futurę  course  of  life. 
During  the  third  week  the  sufferings  and  the  dcath  of 
the  Lord  are  meditated  upon,  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
soul  for  all  the  combats  which  a  resolution  to  lead  a  re- 
ligious  life  must  entaiL  The  subjects  of  the  fourth  week 
are  taken  from  the  mysteries  of  the  resurrection  and  as- 
oenaion  of  Christ  The  whole  is  conduded  with  a  med- 
itation on  the  loye  of  God.  The  book  was  for  the  first 
time  printed  in  Some  in  1548,  and  on  July  31  of  the  same 
year  approyed  by  pope  Paul  III,  and  urgently  recom- 
mended  to  the  faithfuL  In  the  hands  of  the  Jesuita 
this  book  subseąuently  became  one  of  the  chief  instru- 
ments  which  securcd  the  thoroughly  mllitary  discipline 
of  their  order,  as  well  as  of  their  deyoted  adherenta. 

After  passing  ten  months  in  Manresa,  Ignatius,  in  Jan- 
oary,  1523,  embarked  at  Barcelona  for  the  Holy  Land. 
He  spent  a  few  days  in  Borne,  then  went  to  Yenice, 
where  he  embarked  for  Jenisalem  on  July  14,  and 
aniyed  there  on  September  4.  It  was  his  wish  to  re- 
main  here,  in  order  to  labor  for  the  conyersion  of  the 
people  of  the  East;  but  the  proyincial  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan  monks,  who  had  been  authorized  by  the  popea 
either  to  retain  the  pilgrims  or  to  send  them  home  again, 
did  not  allow  him  to  stay.  Accordingly,  he  had  to  re- 
turn to  Europę,  and  arriyed  in  Yenice  in  Januar)%  1524. 
In  March  he  was  again  on  Spanish  soil,  and  haying  be- 
come conyinced  during  his  yoyage  of  the  importance  of 
a  literary  education  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  plans, 
he  entered,  although  83  years  old,  a  grammar-school  at 
Barcelona,  where  he  studied,  in  particular,  the  clements 
of  Latin.  Two  years  later  he  went,  with  three  disciples 
whom  he  had  gained  at  Barcelona,  to  the  Uniyersity  of 
Alcala,  which  a  short  time  before  had  been  founded  by 
Cardinal  Ximcnes.  Here  he  was,  with  his  companlons, 
iroprisoned  for  t^x  weeks,  by  order  of  the  Inqui8ition,  for 
giying  religious  instruction  without  special  authoriza- 
tion.  After  being  released,  he  went,  at  the  adyice  of  the 
archbishop  of  Toledo,  to  the  Uniyersity  of  Salamanca  to 
continue  his  studies.  But,  when  there,  he  had  new  diffi- 
culties  with  the  Inąuisition ;  he  resolyed  to  leaye  Spain, 
and,  not  accompanied  by  any  of  his  disciples,  went  to  the 
Uniyersity  of  Paris,  where  he  studied  from  February, 
1528,  to  the  end  of  March,  1535,  and  on  March  14, 1588, 
obtained  the  tiUe  of  master  of  arts.  Here  his  plan  was 
fully  matured  to  establish  a  society  of  men  who  might 
aid  him  in  carrying  out  his  religious  ideas.  The  first 
who  was  gained  for  the  plan  was  Pierre  Lef^yre  (Petrus 
Faber),  who  for  some  time  had  been  his  tutor  in  his  phil- 
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Oflophical  sŁudies.  Tbe  second  waa  Francis  Xavier,  a 
youog  nobleman  of  Noyara.  Soon  after  they  were  joined 
by  the  Spaniards  Jacob  Laiiiez,  Alphonse  Salmeron,  and 
Nicholas  Alphonse  Bobadilla,  and  the  Portuguese  Simon 
Rodriguez  d'Azendo.  For  the  first  time  they  were  called 
together  by  Ignatius  in  July,  1534.  On  August  15,  on 
the  festiyal  of  the  assumption  of  tbe  Yirgin  Mary,  he 
took  them  to  the  church  of  the  Abbey  of  Montmartre, 
near  Paris,  where,  having  receiyed  the  communion  from 
the  hands  of  Lefóyre,  the  only  priest  Ln  their  midst,  they 
all,  with  a  loud  yoice,  took  the  solemn  yow  to  make  a 
yoyage  to  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  labor  for  the  conyersion 
of  the  infidels  of  the  Holy  Land ;  to  quit  all  they  had  in 
the  world  besides  what  they  indispensably  needed  for 
the  yoyage ;  and  in  case  they  should  find  it  impossible 
either  to  reach  Palestine  or  remain  there,  to  throw  them- 
selyes  at  the  feet  of  the  pope,  offcr  him  their  seryices, 
and  go  whereyer  he  might  send  them.  As  seyeral  mem- 
bers  of  the  company  had  not  yet  finished  their  theolog- 
icol  studies,  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  remain  at 
the  uniyersity  until  January  25, 1537.  Ignatius  in  the 
meanwhile  undertook  to  labor  against  the  further  próg- 
ress  of  the  Keformation  in  France ;  his  ascetic  practioes 
soon  undermined  again  his  health,  and,  at  the  adyice  of 
his  physician,  he  had  to  return  to  his  natiye  land,  where 
he  soon  recoyered.  On  Jan.  6, 1537,  he  was  met  at  Yen- 
ice  by  all  his  companions,  who,  after  his  departure  from 
Paris,  had  been  joined  by  Claude  le  Jay,  Jean  Codure, 
and  Pasquier  Brouet.  Two  months  later  all  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  society  were  sent  by  Ignatius  to  Romę,  he 
himself  remaining  at  Yeuice,  as  he  belieyed  the  influcn- 
tial  cardinal  Caraffa  (sub8equently  pope  Paul  lY)  to  be 
unfriendly  to  him.  The  pope,  Paul  III,  receiyed  the 
companions  of  Ignatius  fayorably,  and  gaye  them  per- 
mission  to  be  ordained  priests  by  any  bishop  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  As  the  war  between  Yenice  and  the 
sułtan  madę  it  impossible  for  Ignatius  to  go  with  his 
companions  to  Palestine,  Ignatius,  who  had  again  united 
all  the  members  of  the  society  at  Yicenza,  resolyed  to 
go  with  Lefbyre  and  Lainez  to  Romę,  in  order  to  place 
the  seryices  of  his  society  at  the  disposal  of  the  pope. 
Before  separating,  Ignatius  instructed  all  his  compan- 
ions, in  case  they  were  asked  who  they  were,  and  to 
what  society  they  belonged,  to  reply  that  they  belonged 
to  the  Society  of  Jesus,  as  they  had  united  for  a  com- 
bat  against  heresy  and  yice  under  the  banner  of  Jesus 
Christ.  On  his  joumey  to  Romę,  Ignatius  claimed  to 
haye  had  another  yision  in  the  lonely,  decayed  sanctu- 
ary  of  Storia,  about  six  miles  from  Romę,  and  to  haye  re- 
ceiyed a  direct  promise  of  diyine  aid  and  protection.  At 
Romę  Ignatius  succeeded  in  gaining  the  entire  confi- 
dence  of  the  pope.  A  charge  of  heresy  and  sorcery, 
which  a  personal  enemy  brought  against  him,  was  easily 
refuted,  but  it  was  found  morę  difficult  to  oyercome  the 
opposition  to  his  projected  order  from  three  cardinals,  by 
whose  adyice  the  pope  was  chieiły  guided.  But,  un- 
daunted  by  this  great  obstacle,  as  Helyot  (^Histoire  des 
Ordres  Monasticue,  ed.  Mignę,  ii,  643)  says, "  he  contin- 
ued  his  urgcnt  representations  with  the  pope,  and  re- 
doubled  his  prayers  to  God  w^ith  all  the  greater  confi- 
dence,  as,  not  doubting  the  success  of  his  enterprise,  he 
proraised  to  God  three  thousand  masses  in  recognition, 
and  thanksgiying  for  the  fayor  which  he  hoped  to  ob- 
tain  from  his  divine  Majesty."  The  steady  progress  of 
the  Reformation  oyercame,  howeyer,  at  last  the  relnc- 
tance  of  the  cardinals,  and,  by  the  buli  of  Sept.  27, 1540, 
Beffimini  milUantis  ecclesia^  the  pope  gaye  to  the  new 
order  the  papai  sanction  and  the  name  Society  of  Jesus. 
At  the  election  of  a  generał  of  the  new  order  Ignatius 
receiyed  a  unanimous  yote.  Ile  at  first  declined  to  ac- 
ccpt ;  but  when,  at  a  second  election,  he  was  again  found 
to  be  the  unanimous  choice  of  his  brethren,  and  when 
his  confessor,  the  Franciscan  monk  father  Theodore, 
urged  him  not  to  resist  the  cali  of  God,  he  was  preyailcd 
upon  to  acccpt.  He  soon  drew  up  the  constitution  of 
his  order,  which,  howeyer,  did  not  recciye  the  finał  sanc- 
tion until  after  his  dcath.    In  Noy.  1554,  in  consequence 


of  his  failing  health,  he  appointed  father  Nadal  his  a»> 
sistant,  During  the  following  spring  he  belieyed  him- 
self to  haye  suiBciently  recoyered  to  do  without  thia 
support,  but  durińg  the  sumroer  of  1556  his  health  broke 
entirely  down,  and  he  died  on  July  31, 1556.  The  only 
three  wishes  which  he  professed  to  haye,  the  appioba- 
tion  of  his  order  by  the  Church,  the  sanction  of  his  book 
of  spiritual  exercises  by  the  pope,  and  the  promulgation 
of  the  constitution  of  his  order,  were  fulfilled.  During 
the  8ixteen  years  from  the  foundation  of  the  order  ontil 
the  death  of  Ignatius,  the  order  spread  with  a  rapidily 
rarely  equalled  in  the  history  of  monastic  order&  See 
Jesuits.  In  1609  Ignatius  was  beatified  by  pope  Paol 
Y ;  in  1622  he  was  canonized  by  Grągory  XV.  The 
Acta  Sanctorum  for  July  31  giye8,beades  the  Commob- 
tarius  prctmuś,  two  biographies  of  Ignatius — one  by 
Gonzales,  based  on  Communications  receiyed  from  Igna- 
tius himself,  and  another  by  Ribadeneira.  Łarger  worka 
on  the  life  of  Ignatius  haye  been  written  by  Ribadenei- 
ra, Maffei,  and  Orlandini.  There  is  hardly  a  language 
spoken  which  has  not  fumished  us  a  biography  of  Igna- 
tius ;  in  English  we  haye  his  life  by  Isaac  Taylor  and 
by  Walpole.  See  also  Heizogy  Real-Encyklop.  vi,  524; 
Rankę,  Rdnu-Pdptte,  iii,  383;  lUŁrotptcUte  Ret.  (1^4X 
yoLix;  and  the  literaturę  in  the  art  Jbsuits.    (A.J.S.) 

IiO'soil  (Aii>^a»v,  Yulg.  D«don)f  one  of  the  sons  of 
"  Solomon's  seryants"  who  retumed  with  Zorobabel  (1 
£sd.  y,  33) ;  the  Darkon  (q.  y.)  of  the  Ueb.  liats  (£zm 
u,  56;  Neh.yii,58). 

Łubbert(Ti8),  Librakd(cs),  a  Reformed  clergy- 
man  and  professor  of  diyinity  at  Franecker,  was  bom  at 
Longowordc,  Friesland,  in  1556,  and  was  educated  at 
Wittenberg  Uniyersity,  where  he  gained  great  perfec- 
tion  in  Hebrew.  Afterwards  he  diligently  attended  the 
Icctures  at  Geneya,  and  still  later  went  to  Neustadt,  to 
hear  the  Calyinistical  professors.  Lubbcrt  then  eutcred 
the  ministry,  and  accepted  a  cali  to  the  Reformed  Church 
of  Bntsscls;  later  he  remoyed  to  Embden.  In  1584  he 
went  to  Friesland  as  preacher  to  the  goycmor  and  dcpu- 
tics  of  the  proyincial  states,  and  also  read  lectures  on  di- 
yinity at  Franecker  Uniyersity,  then  just  opened.  He 
receiyed  the  title  of  D.D.  from  Heidelberg  Uniyersity. 
In  the  controyersics  conceming  the  Scriptures,  the  pope, 
the  Church,  and  councils,  he  wrote  against  the  cele- 
brated  diyines  Bellarmine,  Gretserus,  Socinus,  Arminios, 
Peter  Bertius,  Yorstius,  and  Grotiu8'8  Pietas  Ordimm 
HoUandia,  He  preached  zealonsly,  pointedly,  and  elo- 
quently  against  all  the  eyils  of  his  times,  both  in  the 
Church  and  out  of  it.  He  obseryed  the  statutes  seyere- 
ly,  and  sometimes  refused  rectorships  bccause  of  the  de- 
bauchery  of  unreformable  scholara.  He  died  at  Fran- 
ecker January  21, 1625. 

Łubec,  Reformation  in.  See  Hanse  Towns  (in 
Supplemeni), 

Łubienietaki  (Latinized  Lubisniecius),  Stams- 
LAS,  of  a  family  greatly  distinguished  in  the  Polish  So- 
cinian  controyersy,  being  the  most  prominent  of  fiye 
who  haye  become  particularly  identified  with  the  So- 
cinian  moyement  in  Poland,  was  bom  at  Cracow  August 
23, 1623.  He  was  minister  of  a  Church  at  Lublin  until 
driyen  out  by  the  arm  of  power  for  his  opinions  in  1657, 
when  all  anti-Trinitarians  were  expelled  from  Poland. 
He  went  first  to  Sweden,  and  sought  the  inHuence  of 
the  Swcdish  roonarch  for  the  Unitarians,  but  was  sig- 
nally  disappointed  at  the  conclusion  of  peace  between 
Sweden  and  Poland  at  Oliya.  Lubienietski  found  noore 
fayor  at  the  court  of  the  Danes ;  he  was  obliged,  how> 
eyer,  to  quit  tbe  capital  because  of  his  able  adyocacy 
of  heretical  opinions,  and  the  danger  to  Lutheranism, 
and  he  finally  settled  at  Hambi^g,  where  he  died  May 
18, 1675.  His  death  is  stated  to  haye  been  caused  by 
poison — a  fact  bome  out  by  the  death  of  his  two  daugh- 
ters,  and  the  serious  illness  of  his  wife,  after  eating  of 
the  same  dish ;  but  the  Hamburg  magistracy  neglected 
to  institute  the  inyestigation  usual  in  cases  of  sudden 
death.    His  theological  works  are  numerous,  and  n^y 
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be  foiind  in  SundiuB^BibLAfUUrw.  (FreiBt.  1684),  with 
the  exception  of  the  JJitioria  Re/ormaiumis  PoionictBf 
publiahed  in  1685  aŁ  FrebtAdt,  with  a  Ufe  prefijced.  Of 
his  secular  worka,  his  Theatrvm  Cometicum  faaa  a  world- 
wide  celebrity.  See  EntfL  Cydop,  a.  v. ;  Krasiński,  Hitl, 
Ref,  in  Pokmd,  ii,  chap.  ziv;  Fock,  i>er  SodmanUmus 
(Kieł,  1847). 

Z<u'bim  (Heb.  Lubim%  f^Slb,  from  the  Arab.,  sig- 
nifyuig  inhabitants  of  a  thinty  land,  Nah.  iii,  9 ;  "  Lu- 
bims,"  2  Chroń,  xii,  3;  xvi,  8;  also  Lubbim%  D^^^b^ 

«  LibyanS)"  Dan.  xi,  43 ;  Sept  eyerywhere  Ai/3vcc)>  the 
libyans,  always  joined  with  the  Egyptians  and  Ethio- 
pians ;  being  "  mentioned  aa  contributing,  together  with 
Cushites  and  Sukkiim,  to  Shi8hak'8  anny  (2  Chroń,  xii, 
8) ;  and  apparently  as  forming  with  Cushites  the  btdk 
of  Zerah'8  army  (xvi,  8) ;  spoken  of  by  Naham  (iii,  9) 
with  Put  or  Phnt,  as  helping  No-Amon  (Thebes),  of 
which  Cush  and  Egypt  were  the  strength ;  and  by  Dan- 
iel (xi,  43)  as  paying  court  with  the  Cushites  to  a  eon- 
qaeror  of  Egypt  or  the  Egyptians.  These  particulars 
indicate  an  African  nation  under  tribute  to  Egypt,  if  not 
nnder  Egyptian  rule,  contributing,  in  the  lOth  century 
RC,  valuable  aid  in  mercenaries  or  auxiliaries  to  the 
£g>'ptian  armics,  and  down  to  Nahum'8  time,  and  a  pe- 
riod prophesied  of  by  Daniel,  probably  the  reign  of  An- 
.  tiochus  Epiphanes  [see  Antiociius  IV  J,a8Bisting,eirher 
politically  or  commercially,  to  sustain  the  Egyptian 
power,  or,  in  the  last  case,  dependent  on  it.  These  in- 
dications  do  not  fix  the  geographical  position  of  the  Lu- 
bim,  but  they  favor  the  supposition  that  their  territory 
was  near  £g>'pt,  either  to  the  west  or  south.  For  morę 
precise  information  we  look  to  the  Egyptian  monuments, 
upon  wliich  we  find  representations  of  a  people  called 
Renu  or  Lenu  (R  and  L  haying  no  distinction  in  hiero- 
glyphics),  who  cannot  be  doubted  to  correspond  to  the 
Lubim.  These  Rebu  were  a  warlike  people,  with  whom 
Menptah  (the  son  and  successor  of  Rameses  II)  and 
Rameses  III,  who  both  ruled  in  the  18th  century  RC, 
waged  successfol  wars.  The  latter  king  routed  them 
with  much  slaughter.  The  sculptures  of  the  great  tem- 
pie he  raiscd  at  Thebes,  now  called  that  of  Medlnet 
Abi^,  give  us  representations  of  the  Rebu,  showing  that 
they  were  fair,  and  of  what  is  called  a  Śhemitic  type, 
like  the  Berbers  and  Kabylcs.  They  are  distinguished 
as  northern,  that  is,  as  parallel  to,  or  north  of,  Lower 
Egypt.  Of  their  being  African  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able  doubt,  and  we  may  aesign  them  to  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  commencing  not  far  to  the  westward  of 
Egypt.  We  do  not  find  them  to  have  been  mercenaries 
of  Eg}'pt  from  the  monuments,  but  we  know  that  the 
kindred  Mashawasha-u  were  8o  cmployed  by  the  Bu- 
bastite  family,  to  which  Shishak  and  probably  Zerałf 
also  belonged ;  and  it  is  not  uniikciy  that  the  latter  are 
intended  by  the  Lubim,  used  in  a  morę  generic  sense 
than  Rebu,  in  the  Biblical  mention  of  the  armies  of 
these  kings  (Bnigsch,  Geogr,  Imchr,  ii,  79  są.).  We 
have  already  show^n  that  the  Lubim  are  probably  the 
Mizraite  Lehabim  :  if  so,  their  eo-called  Śhemitic  phys- 
ical  characteristics,  as  represented  on  the  Egyptian  mon- 
uments, afford  eyidence  of  great  importance  for  the  in- 
ąuirer  into  primeval  history.  The  mention  in  Mane- 
tho*s  Dynasties  that,  under  Necherophes,  or  Nechero- 
chis,  the  first  Memphite  king,  and  head  of  the  thini  dy- 
nasty (RC.  cir.  2600),  the  Libyans  rerolted  from  the 
Egyptians,  but  retumed  to  their  allegiance  throngh 
fear,  on  a  wonderful  increase  of  the  moon,  may  refer  to 
the  Lubim,  but  may  as  probably  relate  to  some  other 
African  people,  perhaps  the  Naphtuhim,  or  Phut  (Put). 
The  hbtorical  indications  of  the  Egyptian  monuments 
tbus  lead  us  to  place  the  seat  of  the  Lubim,  or  primitive 
libyans,  on  the  African  coast  to  the  westward  of  Egypt, 
perhaps  extending  far  beyond  Cyrenaica.  From  the 
earliest  ages  of  which  we  have  any  record,  a  stream  of 
cofenissation  has  flowed  from  the  East  along  the  coast 
of  Africa,  north  of  the  Great  Desert,  as  far  as  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules.    The  oldest  of  these  colonists  of  thia  reglt>n 


were  doubtless  the  Lubim  and  kindred  tribes,  particularly 
the  Mashawasha-n  and  Tahen-nu  of  the  Egyptian  mon- 
uments, all  of  whom  appear  to  have  ultimately  taken 
their  common  name  of  Libyans  from  the  Lubim.  They 
seem  to  have  been  first  reduced  by  the  Egyptians  about 
RC.  1250,  and  to  have  afterwards  been  driven  inland 
by  the  Pho&nician  and  Greek  colonists.  Now,  they  still 
remain  on  the  northern  confines  of  the  Great  Desert,  and 
even  within  it,  and  in  the  mountains,  whilc  their  later 
Śhemitic  rivals  pasture  their  flocks  in  the  rich  plains. 
Many  as  are  the  Arab  tribes  of  Africa,  one  great  tribe, 
that  of  the  Benl  'Alt,  extcnds  from  Egypt  to  Morocco, 
illustrating  the  probable  extent  of  the  territory  of  the 
Lubim  and  their  cognates.  It  is  possible  that  in  Ezck. 
xxx,  5,  Lub,  2^7,  should  be  read  for  Chub,  2^3 ;  but 
there  is  no  other  instance  of  the  use  of  this  form :  as, 
however,  ^!I7  and  0*^*7^^  '^  ^'^^  ^"'  ^"^  people,  appar- 
ently the  Mizraite  Ludim,  most  probably  kindred  to  the 
Lubim,  this  objection  is  not  concluBive.  See  Chub; 
Ludim.  In  Jer.  xlvi,  9,  the  A.  Y.  renders  Phut '  the 
Libyans  ;'  and  in  Ezek.  xxxviii,  5,  '  Libya' "  (Smith). 
See  LiBYA. 

Łubin,  Augnstln,  a  French  monk,  was  bom  in 
Paris  Jan.  29, 1624 ;  was  early  admitted  to  the  Order  of 
Reformed  Augustinian  monks,  became  their  provincial 
at  Bourges,  and  assistant  generał  at  Romę.  He  died  at 
Paris  March  7,  1695.  Lubin  had  a  particular  knowl- 
edge  of  all  the  benefices  of  France  and  the  abbeys  of 
Italy.  He  published  many  leamed  works  on  ancicnt 
and  sacred  geography;  among  others,  Tabuke  Sacrm 
Geoffraphica  (Paris,  1670) : — Martyrologium  Romanumy 
cum  tahulu  yeograpkis  et  notis  hisłoricis  (Pari?,  1660) : 
— Tables  geographigues  pour  Ua  Vies  des  hommes  illusłres 
de  Plutarcuej  dressis  sur  la  traduction  de  CA  bbe  Talle- 
matit  (Parin,  1671): — Clef  du  grand  PouilU  des  Benefices 
de  France^  containing  the  names  of  the  albeys,  of  their 
founders,  their  situation,  etc.  (Paris,  1671);  etc.  See 
Dupin,  A  uteurs  ecclesiasL  du  dixseplieme  siecU;  Journal 
des  SarantSy  1695,  p.  220. 

Łubin,  Eilhard,  one  of  the  most  leamed  Protea- 
tants  of  his  time,  was  bom  at  Westersted,  in  Oldenburg, 
March  24, 1556,  of  which  place  his  father  was  minister. 
He  was  educated  first  at  Leipsic,  where  he  prosecuted 
his  studies  with  great  succcss,  and  for  further  improve- 
ment  went  thence  to  Cologne.  Afler  this  he  visited  the 
several  univer8ities  of  Helmstadt,  Strasburg,  Jena,  Mar^ 
purg,  and,  last  of  all,  Roetock,  where  he  was  madę  pro- 
ifessor  of  poetry  in  1595,  and  ten  years  later  was  advanced 
to  the  divinity  chair  in  the  same  university.  He  died  in 
June,  1621.  One  of  his  works  de8erves  special  mention, 
Phosphorus  de  prima  causa  et  natura  mali^  tractatus 
hypermetaphysicusj  etc.  (Rostock,  1596,  and  8vo  and 
12mo  in  1600),  in  which  he  established  two  coeteroal 
principles  (not  matter  and  a  vacuum,  or  void,  as  Epicu- 
nis  did,  but),  God  and  the  nihilum,  or  nothing.  God,  he 
supposed,  is  the  good  principle,  and  nothing  the  evil 
principle.  He  added  that  sin  was  nothing  else  but  a 
tendency  towards  nothing,  and  that  sin  had  been  ncces- 
sary  in  order  to  make  known  the  naturę  of  good ;  and 
he  appUed  to  this  nothing  all  that  Aristotle  says  of  the 
first  matter.  He  was  answered  by  Grawer,  but  pub- 
lished a  reply  entitled  Apologeticus  quo  A  Ib.  Gratc,  ca- 
lumniis  re^ond.,  etc  (Rostock,  1605).  He  likewise  {lub- 
lished  the  next  year,  Tractatus  ile  causa  ptccuti,  ad 
theologos  A  ugustina  con/essionis  in  Germania.  Sec  Gen, 
Biog.  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Bayle,  Hist,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Łuca,  GiovAKNi  Battista,  an  Italian  prelate,  was 
bom  at  Tenosa,  Naples,  in  1614.  He  raiscd  himself  by 
merit  from  porerty  to  the  highest  stations  in  the  Church. 
He  became  referendary  of  the  two  signatures,  and  au- 
ditor  of  pope  Innocent  XI,  who  appointed  him  cardinal 
Sept  1,  1681.  Before  entering  the  Church  Luca  had 
been  a  lawyer,  and  treatises  on  jurispmdence  form  the 
greater  part  of  his  works.  He  died  at  Roroe  Feb.  6, 
1683.    HiB  Theatrum  Yeritaiis  et  Justiiia  (1697, 7  voIfl.) 
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treats  of  «2anon  and  civil  lair,  and  was  rery  highly  es- 
teemed.  Among  his  remaining  worka  aro  the  foUow- 
ing :  Concilium  TridenHumf  ex  rtemsione  J,  Gailimarii 
et  A  Uff.  Barbosm,  cum  notis  Cardinaiia  de  Luca  (Cologne, 
16G4).  See  Tiraboschi,  Storia  delia  Litteratura  /tali- 
anoy  vóL  viii ;  Migae,  fJisł,  des  Cardinaur^  in  the  Enry' 
clop.  Ecclesiast, ;  Uoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GenereUey  s.  v. 

ŁucanuB  or  Łuclanus,  a  disciple  of  Marcion  and 
the  Gnostics,  flourisbed  in  the  laŁter  part  of  the  second 
century.  He  denied  the  reality  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
as  well  as  the  immateriality  and  immortality  of  the  souL 
He  regarded  the  souls  of  animals  as  of  the  same  kind 
with  those  of  men,  and  allowed  the  resurrection  of  the  for- 
mer.  He  is  known  to  have  been  the  author  of  numerous 
forgeries :  among  others,  the  Hiatory  of  the  Natwity  of 
the  V'irgin  Mary^  the  Proterancelion,  or  /littory  ofJames^ 
the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus.  He  seems  to  have  been  the 
same  heretic  who  is  sometimes  called  Lucius,  Leicius^ 
LeuciuSf  LentitiuSf  LeontiuSj  Lentius,  Seleucuttj  Charinutf 
Nexocharid€iy  and  Leomdes,  —  Farrar,  Eccles.  Diet,  s.  v. 
See  Schaff,  CA.  Iligt,  i,  245.     See  Lucian,  St. 

Łucarlus,  Cyrillus.    See  Cyril,  Lucar. 

Łu'caB  (AovKac,Vu\g.  Luccu)^  a  friend  and  compan- 
ion  of  Paul  during  his  imprisonment  at  Komę  (PhiJem. 
24).  A.D.  57.  He  is  doubtless  the  same  as  Lukę,  the 
beloved  physician,  who  is  associated  with  Demas  in  CoL 
iv,  14,  and  who  remained  faithful  to  the  apostle  when 
others  forsook  him  (2  Tim.  iv,  11),  on  his  first  examina- 
tion  before  the  emperor.  For  the  g^unds  of  his  iden- 
tification  with  the  evangelist  Lukę,  see  the  articlc  Lukę. 
— Smith,  s.  V. 

Lucas  DE  TuY  (or  Tudensis),  a  Spanish  theologian 
and  writcr,  was  bom  at  Leon,  where  he  became  canon 
of  St.  Isidore,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  deacon  of 
Tuy,  in  Gallicia.  In  1227  he  madę  a  joumey  to  Jem- 
salem,  saw  pope  Gregory  IX  in  Italy,  and  also  the  gen- 
erał of  the  Order  of  Franciscans.  He  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Tuy  in  1239,  and  died  in  1250.  He  wrote  a 
Chronicie  of  Spain,  extending  from  670  to  1236  (pub- 
lished  by  Schott  in  his  Http.  lU.,  Francf.  1663,  fol.,  vol. 
iv),  and  a  Vita  et  historia  iranslationis  S,  Isidorij  which 
is  reproduced  in  the  article  on  that  saint  in  the  Acta 
Sanctorumy  April  4.  The  second  part  of  this  work, 
which  does  not  at  all  relate  to  St.  Isidore,  is  a  passionate 
and  superdcial  attack  against  the  Cathari  (q.  v.) ;  valu- 
able,  however,  for  its  Information  conccniing  some  cus- 
toms  of  that  sect  in  the  south  of  France  and  in  Spain. 
This  part  of  Lucas'8  work  was  published  separately  by 
Mariana,  under  the  inappropriate  title  of  Libri  tres  de 
alłera  rita  Jideicue  corUrotersiis  contra  A  Ibigensium  er- 
rores  (Ingolst.  1613,  4to;  roprinted  in  the  Biblioth,  Pa- 
trum  Maximay  xxv,  188,  and  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum 
of  Cologne,  xiii,  228).  Lucas  also  rejected  as  heretical 
the  view  which  afterwards  obtaincd  of  the  three  persons 
of  the  Trinity  being  of  different  ages,  and  asserted,  con- 
Łrarily  to  the  then  prevailing  notion,  that  Christ  ought 
not  to  be  represented  as  crucified  with  the  feet  crossed, 
but  with  tlie  two  feet  side  by  side,  each  pierced  with  a 
separate  naiL — Herzog,  Real-EncyJd,  viii,  55o.    ( J.  N.  P.) 

Lucas,  Franclscus  (Brugknsis),  one  of  the  ablcst 
of  the  Koman  Catholic  theologians  of  the  16th  century, 
was  bom  at  Bruges  in  1549.  He  studied  theology  at 
Louvain,  and  became  at  once  celebrated  for  his  knowl- 
edge  of  the  sacred  languages  and  their  cognate  dialccts. 
In  1562  he  was  appointed  archdeacon  and  dean  of  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Omer,  and  thcre  he  remained  until  his 
death,  Fcb.  19, 1619.  As  the  fmits  of  his  great  scholar- 
ship  he  has  left  us  mainly  worka  of  value  in  Bibllcal 
theology.  The  following  desen-e  special  mention:  (1) 
the  edition  of  the  Biblia  Beyia  (brought  out  by  Plantin, 
the  famous  printer  of  Antwerp,  under  the  auspiccs  of 
Philip  II  of  Spain),  which  Lucas  superintendcd.  But 
the  work  by  which  he  is  principally  known  is  (2)  his 
Commentarius  in  Quatuor  Kvangelia  (Antw.  1606),  which 
was  complcted  by  Supplementum  Commefdar.  in  Luc,  et 


Joann,  (Antw.  1612, 1616),  a  commentary  of  no  ordinaiy 
merit  ^  Entirely  passing  by,  or  alluding  in  the  biief- 
est  manner  to  the  mystical  sense,  and  omitting  all  dcc- 
trinal  discuwions,  he  explain8  dearly  and  ccmcisely  the 
literał  meaning,  illustrating  it  freąuently  from  the  Greek 
and  Latin  fathers,  as  well  as  from  later  writers  of  aii- 
thority,  though  never  burdening  his  pages-  with  liats  of 
conflicting  authorities.  His  plan  is  a  eimple  one,  and 
judiciously  carried  out.  He  chooses  one  sense,  and  that 
the  one  which  the  sacred  writer  appeared  to  have  bad 
in  view,  and  briefly  expounds  and  illustratcs  that,  new 
distracting  his  readers  with  varying  interpretattons  onhr 
mentioned  to  be  rejected.  Lucas  had  no  roean  critical 
ability,  and  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Syriac 
was  exact  and  trustwortby.  A  truły  devotional  spiiit 
breathes  through  the  whole."  (8)  Nofatioaes  m  Saer. 
BibL  (Antw.  1580-83),  with  a  careful  summaiy  of  the 
various  readings,  which  were  also  appended  to  the  edi- 
tion of  the  Yulgate  that  appeared  from  the  preas  of 
Plantin  with  Emman.  Sa'8  notes  (Antw.  1624),  mider  the 
title  Fr,  Lucce^  Roman,  correct,  in  BibL  iMiin,  loc,  vu^ 
niora,  (4)  Sacrorum  BibHorum  Vuigat€e  ediłionis  Co»- 
cordantia  (Antw.  1606, 5  vols.  foL;  best  ed.  Antw.  I&i2\ 
See  Fabricius,  Hist,  Biblioth,  p.  i  and  iii ;  Dupin,  A  uieurs 
Ecdesiasf,  du  dizsepłiime  Siede^  coL  1572 ;  Simon,  Hist, 
Crit,  des  Yersions  du  Nouu,  Test,  chap.  iii ;  Hoefer,  Nour, 
Biog.  Generale f  voL  xxxii,  s.  v. ;  Kitto,  Cydop.  BibL  IM, 
voLii,  8.v. 

Lucas,  Richard,  an  English  clergyman  and  mor- 
alist,  was  bora  in  1648  in  Radnorshire,  Wales,  entered 
Jesus  College,  Oxford,  in  1664,  and,  after  taktng  his 
degrce,  was  for  some  time  engaged  in  teaching.  He 
finally  entered  the  ministry,  and  became  vicar  of  St 
Stephen's,  Coleman  Street,  London,  in  1683.  In  1696 
he  became  prebend  of  Westmtnster.  Blindness  afflicted 
him  in  his  later  years.  He  died  in  Junc,  1715,  at  Lon- 
don. He  published  a  number  of  occasional  wrmons 
(1683-1704;  8d  edit,  1710,  2  vols.;  1712-16-17,  3  vols.; 
and  2d  ed.  1722,  3  vols.).  Among  bis  devotional  tiea- 
tises  the  following  are  highly  recommended  by  such 
critics  as  Knox,  dean  Stanhope,  bishop  Jebb,  Sir  Rich- 
ard Steele,  and  Dr.  Doddridge :  Incuiry  after  Happiness 
(1685,  2  vol8.) : — Practical  Christianity^  or  an  AccomA 
ofthe  Holiness  which  the  Gospel  enjoins,  with  the  Matires 
to  ił,  etc.  (5th  cdit  1700;  last  edit  1838).  See  Wood, 
A  then,  Oxon, ;  Allibone,  IHct,  of  Authors,  s.  v. 

Luce,  Abraham,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bora 
at  Northville,  Long  Island,  N. Y.,March  13, 1791 ;  studied 
at  Clinton  Academy,  Easthampton,  and  afterwards  the- 
ology with  the  Kev.  Jonathan  Ilunting,  of  Southold,  and 
Rev.  Dr.  Aaron  Woolworth,  of  Bridgehampton,  L.  I.,  and 
>  also  with  Prof.  Porter,  of  Andover, Mass.  In  181 2  he  was 
licensed  by  the  Long  Island  Presbytery,  and  in  1813  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  eh urch  at  Wcsthampton.  He  was 
chosen  for  three  consccutive  years  to  represcnt  the  Pres- 
by  ter}'  in  the  General  Assembly,  and  was  a  great  many 
times  elected  moderator.  He  died  Oct.  23, 1865.  Mr. 
Luce  was  a  man  of  iine  abilities,  and  superior  as  an  ex- 
ecutive  officer.  He  held  a  high  place  in  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  his  ministerial  brethren,  and  was  always 
placed  drst  on  responsible  commissions  and  committees. 
See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist,  A  Im,  1867,  p.  311.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Lucemarium  (Au^^ai^ia),  a  name  given  to  the 
evening  8ervice  of  the  ancient  Church,  bccauae  ere  it 
began  it  was  usually  dusk,  and  the  place  had  to  b« 
lighted  up  with  lamps.  See  Bingbara,  Anticu,  Chris^ 
iian  Church,  bk.  xiii,  eh.  ix,  §  7.    See  HouRS ;  Yespkrs. 

Lucia,  St.,  a  Koman  Catholic  saint  of  the  3d  or  the 
beginning  of  the  4th  century,  is  aaid  to  have  been  of  a 
noble  Sicilian  family.  Her  legendary  history  is  aa  fol- 
lows.  Having  gone  on  a  pilgrimage  with  her  mother 
to  the  grave  of  St.  Agatha  for  the  restoration  of  the  lat- 
ter'8  bealth,  she  re8olved  to  beoome  a  nun.  Her  mother 
assented,  but  a  young  man  whom  she  was  engaged  to 
many,  angry  at  her  resolution,  denounoed  her  as  a 
Christian.    She  acknowledged  the  tnith  of  the  charge 
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t^hen  brought  before  the  judges,  and  was  oondemiied  to 
enter  a  brothel ;  bat  when  Pascbańus  gaye  the  order  to 
take  her  thenoe  ii  was  found  impoesible  to  move  her 
from  the  spot,  even  thoogh  yokes  of  oxen  were  employed 
to  draw  her.  Paschaidiis  now  attempted  to  bum  ber, 
and  had  boiling  pitch  and  oil  poured  on  ber,  but  in  vain ; 
he  then  ran  her  through  with  a  sword,  when  sfae  proph- 
esied  the  downfall  of  Diocletian,  the  deatb  of  Maximian, 
and  the  arrest  and  deatb  of  Paachasius.  She  died  afler 
partaking  of  the  body  of  the  Lord,  and  on  the  spot  a 
charch  was  afterwards  erected.  Her  life  is  contained 
in  Laurentius  8erviu8'8  De  probatis  Sandorum  kittoriisj 
'Dec.  18,  and  in  a  number  of  martyrologues,  but  it  bas 
often  been  attacked  as  spurious  even  by  Romanists,  and 
is  therefore  not  found  in  the  A  eta  Sancłorum,  She  is 
commeroorated  on  Dec  13.  —  Herzog,  Real-Encyhhp, 
Tiii,  496 ;  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kircherv-Lexik(mj  s.  v. 

IiUCian  (Aovffiavóc),  a  celebrated  Greek  rhetori- 
cian,  the  Yoltaire  of  Grecian  literaturę,  was  bom  at  Sa- 
mosata,  a  city  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  in 
the  Syrian  proyince  of  Commagene.  We  possess  no 
particulars  respecting  his  life  on  which  any  reliance  can 
be  placed  except  a  few  scattered  notices  in  his  own 
writings.  From  these  it  appears  that  he  was  bom  about 
the  latter  end  of  Trajan*s  reign  (A.D.  53-117),  that  he 
livcd  under  both  the  Antonines,  and  died  about  the  end 
of  the  2d  centuiy.  His  parents,  who  were  in  humble 
drcumstances,  placed  bim  with  his  matemai  uncie,  a 
sculptor,  in  order  to  leara  statuary ;  but  he  soon  quitted 
this  trade,  and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law. 
He  afterwards  practiced  at  the  bar  in  Syria  and  Greece ; 
but,  not  meeting  with  much  success  in  this  profession, 
he  resolred  to  settle  in  Gaul  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric, 
where  he  soon  obtained  great  celebrity  and  numerous 
BcholaiB.  He  appears  to  have  remained  in  Gaul  till  he 
was  about  forty,  when  he  gave  up  the  profession  of  rhet- 
oric,  aiter  having  acquirecl  considerable  wealth.  During 
the  remaiuder  of  his  life  we  find  bim  travelling  about 
from  place  to  place,  and  risiting  successirely  Macedonia, 
Cappadocia,  Paphlagonia,  and  Bithynia.  The  greater 
part  of  his  time,  however,  was  passed  in  Athens,  where 
he  lired  on  terms  of  the  greatrat  intimac}'  with  Demo- 
nax,  a  philosopher  of  great  celebrity,  and  where  he  prob- 
ably  WTOte  most  of  bis  works,  which  principally  consist 
of  attacks  upon  the  religion  and  philoeophy  of  his  age. 
Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life  be  held  a  lucrative 
public  Office  in  Egypt,  which  was  bestowed  upon  him 
by  the  eroperor  Commodus.  The  account  of  his  being 
tom  to  death  by  dogs  for  bia  attack  on  the  Christian  re- 
ligion rests  on  no  credible  authority,  and  was  probably 
invented  by  Suidas,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  ear- 
Itest  to  relate  it. 

The  writings  of  Łucian,  in  the  form  of  dialogue,  are 
in  a  remarkably  pure  and  elegant  Greek  style,  free  from 
the  false  omaments  and  artińcial  rhetoric  which  char- 
acterize  most  of  the  writings  of  his  contemporaries. 
Modem  critics  have  usually  given  hiro  his  fuli  meed  of 
praise  for  these  exceliences,  and  have  also  desenredly 
admired  the  keenness  of  his  wit,  his  great  talent  as  a 
writer,  and  the  inimitable  ease  and  flow  of  his  dialogue ; 
but  tbey  have  seldom  done  him  the  justice  he  deseryes. 
They  have  either  represented  him  as  merely  a  witty 
and  amnsing  writer,  but  without  any  further  merit,  or 
else  they  hare  attacked  him  as  an  immoral  and  infidcl 
author,  whose  only  object  was  to  corrapt  the  minds  of 
his  readers,  and  to  throw  ridicule  upon  all  religion.  But 
these  opinions  appear  to  us  to  bare  arisen  from  a  mis- 
taken  and  one-sided  riew  of  the  character  of  Lucian, 
and  an  intent  to  utterly  ignore  the  peculiarities  of  the 
period  in  which  he  ilourished.  He  secms  to  us  to  have 
endearored  to  expoBe  all  kinds  of  delusion,  fanaticism, 
and  imposture;  the  quackery  and  imposition  of  the 
pńests,  the  folly  and  absurdity  of  the  superstitious,  and 
especially  the  solemn  nonseiise,  the  prating  insolence, 
and  the  immoral  lires  of  the  philoeophical  charlatans  of 
his  day  (see  his  A  lexander),  Lucian  may,  in  fact,  be 
regaided  aa  the  Aristophanes  of  his  age,  and,like  the 


great  oomic  poet,  he  had  recourse  to  raillery  and  satire 
to  aocomplish  the  great  objects  he  had  in  yiew.  His 
study  was  humau  character  in  all  its  rarieties,  and  the 
times  in  which  he  Uved  fumished  ample  materials  fof 
his  obsenration.  Many  of  his  pictures,  though  drawn 
from  the  circumstances  of  his  own  days,  are  true  for  ev« 
ery  age  and  country.  As  an  instance  of  this,  we  men% 
tion  the  essay  entitled  On  ihose  who  serce  the  Grtutfor 
Uire.  If  he  sometimes  discloses  the  follies  and  rioes 
of  mankind  too  freely,  and  occasionally  uses  expre88ion8 
which  are  revolting  to  our  ideas  of  morality,  it  should 
be  recollected  that  evexy  author  ought  to  be  judged  by 
his  standard  of  religion  and  morality.  The  charac- 
ter of  Lucian's  mind  was  decidedly  practical ;  he  was 
not  disposed  to  believe  anything  without  sufficient  evi- 
denoe  of  its  tmth,  and  nothing  that  was  ridiculous  or 
absurd  escaped  his  raillery  and  sarcasm.  The  tales  of 
the  poets  respecting  the  attributes  and  exploits  of  the 
gods,  which  were  still  firroly  believed  by  the  common 
people  of  his  age,  were  especially  the  objects  of  his  sat^ 
ire  and  ridicule  in  his  dialogues  and  in  many  other  of 
his  works.  That  he  sbould  hare  attacked  the  Chris- 
tians  in  oommon  with  the  false  systems  of  the  pagan 
religion  will  not  appear  surprising  to  any  one  who  con- 
siders  that  Lucian  probably  nerer  took  the  trouble  to 
inquire  into  the  doctrines  of  a  religion  which  was  almost 
universally  despised  in  his  time  by  the  higher  ordera 
of  society,  who  did,  indeed,  visit  with  ridicule  all  re- 
Ugious  belief.  Says  Gibbon  (Harpers'  edit.  i,  36), "  We 
may  be  well  assuied  that  a  writer  conrersant  with  the 
world  would  neyer  have  rentuied  to  expose  the  gods 
of  his  country  to  public  ridicule  had  they  not  already 
been  the  objects  of  secret  contempt  among  the  pol- 
bhed  and  eniightened  orders  of  society.*'  Yolaterra- 
nus,  indeed,  affirmed,  but  without  stating  hb  authority, 
that  Lucian  apostatized  from  Christianity,  and  was  ac- 
customed  to  say  he  had  gained  nothing  by  it  but  the 
coTTuption  of  his  name  from  Lucius  to  Lucianus.  So 
also  the  scholiast  on  the  Peregrwus  calls  him  trapapa- 
TfjCj  while  the  scholiasts  on  the  Yeras  IlistoricB  and  oth- 
er pieces  freąuently  apostrophize  him  in  the  bitterest 
terms,  and  make  the  most  far-fetched  and  absurd  chargcs 
against  him  of  ridiculing  the  Scriptures.  These  accusa- 
tions  of  blasphemy,  howeyer,  could  be  madę  only  against 
an  apostatę,  and  such,  it  is  now  well  established,  Lucian 
was  not.  Bom  of  pagan  parents,  he  led  the  Life  of  a 
pagan  philosopher  of  the  2d  centur>',  when,  as  Gibbon 
tclls  us,  **  the  ingenious  youth  who,  from  eycry  part, 
resorted  to  Athens,  and  the  other  seats  of  learaing  in 
the  Roman  empire,  were  alike  instracted  in  eyery  school 
to  reject  and  to  despise  the  religion  of  the  multitude" 
(i,  36).  Lucian  is  no  morę  amenable  to  the  charge  of 
blasphemy  than  Tacitus  or  any  other  profane  author, 
who,  from  ignorance  of  the  Christian  religion,  bas  been 
led  to  yilify  and  misrepresent  it.  The  charge  might  be 
urged  with  some  color  against  Lucian  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  dialogue  entitled 
Philopatris.  A  sneering  tonę  peryades  the  whole  piece, 
which  betrays  so  intimate  a  knowledge  of  Christianity 
that  it  could  hardly  haye  been  written  but  by  one  who 
had  been  at  some  time  within  the  pale  of  the  Church. 
Some  eminent  critics,  and  among  them  Fabricius  (Bib' 
lioth,  Graca^  y,  340  [ed.  Harles]),  haye  held  Lucian  ac- 
countable  for  this  production,  but  it  is  now  pręt  ty  gener- 
ally  admitted  not  to  be  fh>m  his  pen.  (Compare  Gesner, 
De  jfJtate  et  A  uctore  PhUopatridiSj  in  which  it  is  shown 
that  the  piece  could  not  haye  been  Lucian'8 ;  and  many 
considerations  are  brought  forwaid  which  render  it  yery 
probable  that  the  work  was  composed  in  the  reign  of 
Julian  the  Apostatę.  Compare  Neander,  Church  Ilii- 
tory,  ii,  89,  notę  6.) 

The  works  of  Lucian  may  be  diyided  into,  L  Rhb- 
TORICAŁ. — Tlipi  rov  iwnvioVt  Sommum  seu  Vita  Luci" 
eon :  'Hpóioroc,  łlerodotus  sire  A  ifion ;  ZtitĘic,  Zeuria 
aire  Antiochua;  *ApfioviSf}Ci  Ifamumideś;  XKtf^c  ^ 
TlpóĘłvoCf  Scytha;  'Iinriac  ^  BaXawiov,  Hippiaa  seu 
Babteum;  llp<MT\aXia  ^  ćkiówtroc,  Bacchus  ;  II po<rXa- 
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^  ruv  KVKVi»tv,  De  Electro  seu  Cygnis;  Uipi  tov  oikoc, 
De  Dorno ;  Jltpi  tup  di^l/aSutUt  De  Diptadiłnu;  Tvpap- 
vokt6voCj  Tyramnicida  (perhapa  apurious) ;  'Aironipi/r- 
r6fiCvoc,  Abdkaiua  (attńbufced  sometimes  to  Libanius); 
«aXapi£  wpMTOC  Kai  dtt/npoc,  Phalaris  prior^  et  aJter; 
Mviac  eyicw/iiov,  Encomium  Muaca;  UaTpidoc  lyKiih' 
fuoPf  Paiiia  Encomium.  II.  Ciutical  Works.— Ainy 
^uvfiivTuv,  Judicium  Yocalium;  M^ifdyfic^  Leripka- 
net  (conflidered  by  some  as  directed  against  the  Onomas- 
ticon  of  Pollux,  by  othen  against  Atheiueus) ;  IIwc  ^<( 
taTOpiav  avyypd^HV,  Quomodo  Historia  tU  conecriben- 
da^  the  best  of  Lucian'8  critical  works;  'Ptirópwp  iiid- 
aKa\oCj  Rhetorum  Preceptor;  '¥ŁvSo\oyiffrńct  Pseudo- 
logitta ;  AtifŁOff^ipovc  byKUfU0v,  Demosthenis  Encomi- 
um (rejected  by  some  as  spurious);  ^Łvioao^cHiCi 
Pseudosophisła  (also  attacked,  and  on  better  grounds 
than  the  preceding).  IIL  Biographical  Works.— 
*AXiĘavdpoc  fi  Sir(ud6jŁavTiCi  Alexanekr  hu  Pseudo- 
mantiai  Aijfitijytucroc  pioCf  Viia  Demonactis;  and  Utpi 
T^C  Jltptypivov  rtkwrńc,  De  Morte  Peregrini.  This 
last  work,  containing  an  account  of  the  life  and  Toluntary 
aato-da>fe  of  Peregrinus  Proteus,  a  fanatical  cynie  and 
apostatę  Christian,  who  publicly  bumt  himself  from  an 
impulse  of  yainglory  about  A.D.  16ó,  is  really,  for  us,  the 
most  important  work  under  oonsideration }  for  Lucian 
here  diacharges  his  satire  upon  Cynicism  and  Christi- 
anity.  Peregrinus,  a  perfectly  contempUble  roan,  after 
having  committed  the  commonest  and  grossest  crimes 
^-adulŁery,  sodomy,  and  parricide— joins  the  credulous 
Christiana  in  Palestine,  cunningly  imposes  on  them,  soon 
riaea  to  the  higheat  repute  among  them,  and,  beooroing 
one  of  the  confeasora  in  pńson,  ia  loaded  with  preaenta 
by  them,  in  fact,  almoat  worahipped  as  a  god,  but  ia  after- 
warda  excommunicated  for  eating  aome  forbidden  food 
(probably  meat  of  the  idolatroua  aacrifioea),  then  caats 
himaelf  infco  the  arma  of  the  Cynica,  travela  about  eyer^'- 
where  in  the  filthieat  atyle  of  that  aect,  and  at  last,  about 
the  year  165,  in  frantic  thirat  for  famę,  plunges  into  the 
flamea  of  a  funeral  pile  before  the  asaembled  populace 
of  the  town  of  Olympia  for  the  triumph  of  philosophy. 
"  Perhapa.this  iiction  of  the  aelf-burning,"  aaya  Dr.  Schaff 
(jChurch  History,  i,  189), "  waa  meant  for  a  parody  on  the 
Chriatian  martyrdom,  poaaibly  of  Polycarp,  who  about 
that  time  auffered  death  by  lirę  at  Sroyma. .  . .  An  £pi- 
curean  worldling  and  infidel,  aa  Lucian  waa,  could  aee 
in  Christianity  only  one  of  the  many  yagańea  and  fol- 
liea  of  mankind,  in  the  miraclea  only  jugglery,  in  the 
belief  of  iramortality  an  empty  dream,  and  in  the  eon- 
terapt  of  death  and  the  brotherly  love  of  the  Chriatiana, 
to  which  he  waa  conatrained  to  teatify,  a  ailly  enthuai- 
asm."  We  oertainly  find  in  Lucian  a  aingular  combina- 
Łion  of  impartiality  and  injuatice.  Wrongly  interpre- 
ting  rather  than  miarepreaenting  the  Chriatian  belief,  he 
treats  ita  advocatee  oftener  with  a  compaa&ionate  amilc 
than  with  hatred.  He  nowhere  urgea  peraecution.  He 
neyer  calia  Cbriat  an  impostor,  aa  Celaua  doea,  but  a 
"  crucified  sopkist"  a  term  which  he  uaes  as  often  in  a 
good  as  in  a  bad  sense.  But  then,  in  the  end,  both 
the  Christian  and  the  heathen  religions  amount,  in  his 
yiew,  to  imposture;  and  there  ia  in  all  his  writinga, 
saya  Preasense  (Eariy  Yeara  of  Chrittiamfy,  ii  [N.  Y. 
1871, 12mo],  454),  ^'acaroely  a  page  which  ia  not  an  in- 
Bult  to  religion  in  itael^  That  by  which  he  ia  mainly 
distinguished  is  what  may  be  called  hia  tmiyeraal  impi- 
ety,  hia  contempt  of  all  greatneas,  goodneaa,  or  glory. 
He  waa  the  most  accompliahed  disciple  of  the  ml  admi- 
rari  achool,"  and  hence  he  haa  moat  aptly  been  termed 
the  Yoltaire  of  hia  day  (compare  Hagenbach,  Kirchen- 
gescJi.  d,  ersten  techs  Jahrh,  [lieipsic,  1869]  p.  161).  It 
remains  a  ąuestion  aimply  whetber  in  theae  contemptu- 
oua  exhibitiona  of  all  religion  he  aimed  merely  to  aatir- 
ize  the  failinga  of  the  adyocatea  of  religious  belief,  or 
whether  he  actually  himaelf  belieyed  nothing,  The  lat- 
ter  must  certainly  be  doubted  when  we  conaider  hia 
ł^yrrliottism  (q.  y.) ;  and  we  are  inclined  to 
^t  juat  the  Łreatment  be  haa  receiyed  at  the 


handa  of  Thomas  Dyer,  in  Smith,  Diet,  ofGr.  orni  Ram, 
Biog,  and  Myłhoi.  ii,  814,  ooL  ii,  baaed  on  Lacian'a  own 
atatement  in  hia  'AXuvc  (§  20),  and  in  his  Alextatder  (§ 
54),  where  he  indignantly  spuma  the  charge  of  immcMsl- 
ity  brought  against  him.    Mr.  Dyer  ooncedea  that  Luci- 
an waa  **  a  hater  of  pride,falaehood,and  yaingloiy,and  aa 
ardent  admirer  of  tmth,  simplicity,  and  all  that  is  nmtu- 
rally  amiable."     (Comp.  howeyer,  the  disaertations  by 
Krebs,  De  Maiifioso  Luciom  Consilio  Migionem  Chri^ 
tianam  scurriii  dicacitate  vanam  et  ridieulam  reddateU 
[ Opusc  A cad,  p.  308  8q.],  and  Eichstadt,  Lueiamu  mam 
scriptis  suis  adjutare  włuerit  Rdigumem  ChriatumcoH 
[Jena,  1822].)     IV.  Romances. — Under  this  head  may 
be  classed  the  tale  entitled  Aouctoc  ^  'Oyoc*  Ludu*  siee 
A  sinus,  and  the  'A\tidovc  loropiac  \óyoc  a'  Kai  ff^ 
YercB  Historia,    The  adyentures  related  in  the  lattcr 
work  are  of  the  most  extniyagant  kind,  but  show  great 
fertility  of  inyention.     It  was  compoaed,  as  the  autbor 
tella  us  in  the  beginning,  to  ridicule  the  authora  of  ex> 
trayagant  talea,  including  Homer's  Odyssey,  the  Indiea 
of  Ctesias,  and  the  wonderful  aocounts  of  lambnlus  of 
the  thinga  contained  in  the  great  sea.    The  adyentuie 
with  the  robbera  in  the  caye  is  thought  to  haye  so^ 
gested  the  well-known  acene  in  Gil  Bios,    That  the 
Ver<B  HittoruB  aupplied  hinta  to  Rabelais  and  Swift  ia 
aufficiently  obyioua,  not  only  from  the  naturę  and  ex.- 
trayagance  of  the  iiction,  but  fh>m  the  lurkiug  satire. 
y.  DiALOOUES. — Theae  dialoguea,  which  form  the  great 
bulk  of  hia  worka,  are  of  yeiy  yarious  degreea  of  merit, 
and  are  treated  in  the  greatest  posuble  yariety  of  style, 
from  seriousness  down  to  the  broadest  humor  and  buf- 
foonery.     Their  aubjecta  and  tendenciea,  too,  yary  eon- 
aiderably.    Still  we  may  diyide  them  into  three  claaaes : 
firat,  thoae  which  are  morę  excluaiyely  directed  against 
the  heathen  mytholog}^ ;  next,  thoae  which  attack  the 
ancient  philoeophy ;  and,  laatly,  those  in  which  both  the 
preceding  objecta  are  corobined,  or  which,  haying  no 
auch  tendency,  are  merę  satirea  on  the  mannere  of  the 
day,  and  the  follies  and  yices  natural  to  mankind.   In  the 
firat  claas  may  be  placed  Upoiiiifl^ti>c  ri  Kat^raaoc,  Pro- 
metheus  seu  Cauccuus;  'EuoKiot  ^coAoyoi,  Dei  Marini; 
Zivc  'EXiyx6fuvoCy  Jupiter  Confutatus;  Ztifę  rpay^^oc, 
Jupiter  Tragadus,  which  strikea  at  the  yery  esistenoe 
of  Jupiter  and  that  of  the  other  deities;  Oca>v  ^cXf|0f«r, 
Deorum  ConcUium ;  Td  irpbc  Kpót^oy,  Satunudia,    To 
the  seoond  class  bclong  Biotu  irpaoic,  Yitarum  AuUio: 
in  this  humorous  piece  the  heads  of  the  different  sects 
are  put  up  to  sale,  Hermes  being  the  auctioneer.    The 
'A\uvc  ^  *AvapiovvT(c,  Piscator  seu  EetiriscenteSy  ta  a 
aort  of  apology  for  the  preceding  piece,  and  may  be 
reckoncd  among  Lucian'a  beat  dialogues ;  EpfiórifŁoc  is 
chiefiy  an  attack  upon  the  Stoica,  but  ita  deidgn  is  also 
to  ahow  the  impoaaibility  of  becoroing  a  tnie  philoao- 
pher;  EifvovxoCi  Eunuckus;  ^(Xoif/«v^i}C*  on  the  loN-e 
of  falsehood  natural  to  some  men  purely  for  its  own 
sake.   Some  commentators  haye  thought  that  the  Chris- 
tian miracles  were  alluded  to  in  §  18  and  §  16,  but  this 
doea  not  aeem  probable ;  the  ApaTrćrac,  Fugitiri,  is  di- 
rected against  the  Cyni(^  by  whom  Lucian  seema  to 
haye  been  attacked  for  hia  life  of  Peregńnna;  Sufiiró- 
inov  Tf  Aairidai,  Convivium  seu  Lapithm,  is  one  of  Lu- 
cian'a  moat  humoroua  attacka  on  the  philoaophenL    The 
third  and  morę  miacellaneoua  daaa,  containing  aome  of 
hia  beat,  includea  Tifuur  if  pioavdpwiF0Cf  Timon,  which 
may  perhapa  be  regarded  aa  Lucian*a  maaterpiece.    The 
"SfKpueoi  AióAoyoi.  Dialogi  Afortuorum,  are  perhapa  the 
beat  known  of  all  Lucian'a  worka.     The  subject  afforda 
great  aoope  for  morał  reflection,  and  for  eatire  on  the 
yanity  of  human  purauita.     Among  modem  writera, 
theae  dialoguea  haye  been  imitated  by  Fontenelle  and 
lord  Lyttelton.     The  Miytiriroc  fi  'StKvopavTtia,  A>- 
cyomanteia^  beara  aome  analogy  to  the  Dialogues  of  the 
Dead:  it  wanta,  howeyer,  Lucian'a  pungency,  and  Du 
Saul  thought  that  it  waa  written  by  Menippna  himaelf 
The  'Uapofśfyiniroc  fi  'Yirtpvi^i\oc^  Icaro-Ałenippus, 
on  the  contrar>',  ia  in  Lucian^a  beat  yein,  and  a  maater- 
piece of  Aristophanic  humor.    Xap<iiv  ^  i wŁaKotrouprtCf 
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Cantfmplanietf  is  a  Tery  elegant  dialogue,  but  of  a  graver 
tom  than  the  preceding;  it  is  a  pictare  of  the  smallnesB 
of  mankind  when  viewed  from  a  philoDophic  as  well 
as  a  physical  height.  The  KarairXovc  ^  Tt/pawoc, 
Kataphis  twe  TyrtnmuSf  is,  in  fact^  a  dialogue  of  the 
dead.  'Ovupoc  ^  'AXtKTf>vutVf  Sommum  seu  GaUuSy}nstr- 
ly  reckoned  amoog  the  best  of  Lacian's.  ^ic  Kartiyo- 
povfiłvoc.  Bit  AccuaattiSf  so  called  from  Łndan^s  being 
arraigned  by  Rhetoric  and  Dialogue,  is  chiedy  yaluable 
for  tbe  information  it  contains  of  the  authi^s  life  and 
literały  pursuit&  We  may  here  also  mention  the  Kpo- 
voa6Xtav,  Crono-Soion,  and  the  'BwŁ(rro\ai  Kpovtcai, 
Eputola  ScUumales,  which  tum  on  the  institution  and 
customs  of  the  Satumalia.  Among  the  dialogues  which 
may  be  regarded  as  merę  pictures  of  manners,  without 
any  polemical  tendency,  may  be  reckoned  'Epunc; 
'EraipiKoi  AtaAoyoi,  Dialogi  Aferetricii;  IIAoToy  •/  Ev- 
Xai,  Natńffium  ku  rota,  Among  the  dialogues  which 
cannot  be  placed  in  any  of  the  above  three  classes  are 
the  Eicóvf  c,  Ifnoffineśf  which  some  suppose  to  have  been 
addresfied  to  a  concubine  of  Yerus,  and  which  Wieland 
conjectures  to  have  been  intended  for  the  wife  of  Mar- 
cus  Antoninus ;  Tirćp  Tutv  Ei'iruvwv,  Pro  ImagimbuSj  a 
defence  of  the  preceding,  with  the  flatteiy  of  which  the 
lady  who  was  the  subject  of  it  pretended  to  be  displeased. 
Tóiapic,  Toxarigy on  friendship;  'Avaxap<riCf  Anachar^ 
siSf  an  attack  upon  the  Greek  gymnasia;  Hf  pi  ópxiioi- 
itfC,  De  SaMałione:  this  piece  is  faardly  worthy  of  Lu- 
cian,  but  contains  some  curious  particulars  of  the  art  of 
dancing  among  the  ancients.  Aid^Ł^tc  frpoc  'RaioSoUf 
DiMertaiio  cum  HesiodOf  the  genuineness  of  which  is 
doubted.  VI.  MiacELLANEOUS  Pieces. — These  bear  in 
their  form  some  analogy  to  the  modem  essay:  Ilf^óc 
róv  ctVóvra  TlpofŁi^iifę  il  iv  \óyoic,  Ad  eum  qui  diee- 
rat  Prometheui  es  in  Yerbis ;  Ilcpt  ^wriutVj  De  Sacriji- 
ciiśy  against  the  absurdities  of  the  heathen  worship,  and 
eepecially  of  the  Egyptian.  Ilfpi  tCjv  irri  futrBf  ew- 
6vTiav,  De  J^ercede  Conductis ;  A*iro\oyia  iripi  tuv  Łrri 
fi,  aw.,  Apologia  pro  de  Merc,  Cond, ;  'Tvip  tov  lv  rp 
itpo(fayopivffH  nraicfAaTOCy  Pro  lAjpsu  in  Salulando^ 
a  plajrful  little  piece,  though  containing  some  curious 
leaming.  lltpi  irtv^ovc,  De  Ludu,  in  opposition  to 
the  receiTed  opinion  conceming  the  infemal  regions. 
Wphc  airaidfVTov,  Adrerms  Indoctuw^  is  a  bitter  at- 
tack upon  a  rich  man  who  thought  to  acquire  a  charac- 
ter  for  leaming  by  collecting  a  large  library.  Uf  pi  rov 
/ftj)  pciiufę  irt<rT€Viiv  ^(o/3oAy,  Non  temere  credendutn 
etae  DelationL  VIL  Pobms.  —  These  consist  of  two 
mock  tragedies,  TpayoTfoiaypa  and  'Qffi;9rovc,  and 
about  fifty  epigrams,  the  genuineness  of  some  of  which 
is  considered  doubtfuL  The  foUowing  works,  which 
have  sometimes  been  ascribed  to  Łucian,  are  considered 
by  the  most  eminent  cridcs  as  spurious:  *k\KViav  ri 
iripl  MtrafŁop^fFdoc,  Halcyon  seu  de  Transjomiationef 
deemed  to  be  by  Leo  the  Acadcmician ;  lltpi  riję  'Atr- 
Tpo\oyiaCf  De  Astrologia;  Hipi  r^c  £vpif7C  ^for,  De 
Dea  Syria ;  Kwucóc,  Cynicus ;  KapiSfifiOC  ij  vtpi  ira\- 
XovCj  Ckaridemus  seu  de  Pukkro;  V(pwv  17  irtpl  Trjc 
^^^C  rot)  'Itr^fioitj  NerOy  seu  de  Fossione  Isłhmi, 

It  is  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  Lucian^s  rhe- 
torical  pieces,  as  well  as  some  others,  are  lost.  *'  His 
writings  have  a  morę  modem  air  than  those  of  any  other 
classic  antbor;  and  the  keenness  of  his  wit,  the  richness 
yet  extravagance  of  his  humor,  the  fertility  and  liye- 
liness  of  bis  fancy,  his  proneness  to  scepticism,  and  the 
deamess  and  simplicity  of  his  style,  present  us  with  a 
kind  of  compound  between  Swift  and  Yoltaire.  There 
was  abundance  to  justify  his  attacks  in  the  systems 
against  which  they  were  directed,  yet  he  established 
notbing  in  their  stead*'  (Dyer,  in  Smith,  s.  v.). 

Editions, — Lucian's  works  were  first  publishcd  (in 
Greek)  at  Florence  in  1496,  folio,  from  rather  incorrect 
MSS. ;  a  corrected  edition  was  bronght  out  at  Tenice 
by  Antoni  Francini  in  1535  (2  vols.  8vo),  very  good  and 
Bcarce.  The  fint  edition  of  the  Greek  text  with  a  Lat- 
in  rersion  appeared  at  Basie  in  1563  (4  rols.  8vo),  the 
lesolt  of  the  work  of  seyeral  sayans :  the  parts  of  Eras- 


mus,  T.  Moros,  J.  Micyllus,  are  deserring  of  praise ;  thi^ 
is  not  the  case  with  that  of  Tincent  Obsopoeus.  The 
notes  by  Sambucus  are  considered  of  no  account,  but 
those  of  Gilbert  Cousin  are  highly  esteemed.  In  1730 
the  distinguished  philologist,  Tib.  Hemsterhuys,  began 
to  print  his  excellent  edition ;  but  dying  in  1736,  befoie 
a  quarter  of  it  had  been  finished,  the  editorship  was  as- 
signed  to  J.  F.  Reitz,  a  much  less  capable  man  :  it  ap- 
peared at  Utrecht  in  1743  (4  vols.  4to;  republished  by 
Schmidt,  at  Mittau,  1776-1780,  8  yoIs.  8vo).  This  edi- 
tion contains  a  large  number  of  yaluable  notes;  the  last 
yolume  is  a  lexicon.  A  much  esteemed  edition  is  that 
of  I>eux-Ponts,  1789-93, 10  yols.  8vo,  which  is  a  careful 
rpjyint  of  Hemsterhuys^s  edition,  the  lexicon  being  re- 
placed  by  an  index,  and  the  lOth  yolume  containing  the 
yariouB  readings  eompUed  by  Belin  de  Ballu  from  the 
MSS.  in  the  Koyal  Uhnary  of  Paris.  In  1800  Schmie- 
der  published  at  Halle  a  text  without  translation,  with 
yańous  readings  compiled  from  the  libraries  of  France 
and  Germany.  There  were  to  appear  commcntaries  in 
connection  with  it,  which,  howeyer,  were  not  published. 
This  edition  is  much  esteemed,  although  some  of  the 
yarious  readings  are  thought  to  haye  been  collected 
without  sufficient  care.  The  edition  of  Lehmann  (Lpz. 
1821-81, 9  yols.  8yo),  with  a  large  number  of  notes,  is  of 
great  use  for  the  correct  understanding  of  the  text  A 
much  esteemed  edition  is  that  of  C.  Jacobitz  (Lpz.  1837- 
41, 4  yok.  8yo) ;  the  text  was  established  with  the  aid 
of  the  most  yaluable  MSS.  and  with  the  greatest  care. 
Dindorf  published  in  1840,  at  Paris,  a  Greek  text  of  Łu- 
cian, with  a  Latin  yersion,  but  no  notes,  which  forms 
part  of  the  BMiotheca  Graca,  and  stands  dcsenredly 
high.  Separate  pieces  of  Lucian*s  haye  been  oflten  pub- 
lished. 

Lucian  bas  been  translated  into  most  of  the  Eumpean 
languages.  In  French  the  best  editions  are  by  Belin  de 
Ballu  in  1788  (6  yols.  8yo),  and  by  Eugene  Talbot  (Par. 
1857,2  yols.  18mo).  Among  the  English  yersions  may 
be  named  one  by  seyeral  parties,  including  W.  Moyle, 
Sir  H.  Shere,  and  Charles  Blount  (Lond.  1711).  It  was 
seyeral  years  preparing,  and  Dryden  wrote  for  it  a  life  of 
Lucian,  which  is  yery  incorrect,  Carr^s  yersion  (1773> 
1798, 4  yoK  8yo)  is  a  pretty  correct  translation,  but  the 
notes  are  yalueless.  The  best  English  yersion  is  that 
of  Dr.  Franklin  (Lond.  1780, 2  yols.  4to,  and  1781 , 4  yols. 
8yo),  but  some  of  the  pieces  are  omitted.  Mr.  Tooke'8 
yersion  (London,  1820, 2  yols.  4to)  is  of  little  yalue.  In 
1675  Charles  Cotton  published  a  burlesque  imitation  of 
some  of  the  dialogues:  it  was  reprinted  in  1686  and 
1751.  The  best  German  translation  of  Lucian  has  been 
fumished  by  Wieland  (Leips.  1788,  6  yols.  8yo).  The 
notes  accompanying  it  are  also  yaluable ;  but  the  trans- 
lator left  out  some  pieces  which  he  considered  of  minor 
interest.  Another  good  translation  is  by  Pauly  (Stutt- 
gardt,  1828-1831, 15  yols.  12mo).  See,  besides  the  au- 
thorities  already  quoted,  Jacob,  Ckaracterisiik  Lucian^s 
V.  Samosata  (1832) ;  Tiemann,  Yersuch  H.  Lucian  und 
seine  Philosopkie  (1804):  Strove,  Spedmina  ii  de  yEtate 
et  rita  Luciom  (1829-30) ;  Passow,  Lucian  u.  d,  GescK 
(1854);  Tzschimer,  Fali  des  I/eidenihums,  i,  315  sq.; 
Banr,  Die  drei  ersien  Jahrhunderte,  p.  895  są. ;  Donald- 
son.  Greek  Literaturę,  eh.  liy,  §  3  and  4 ;  Lardner,  Works, 
yiii,  eh.  xix ;  Farrar,  Crif,  ffist.  Free  Thought,  p.  48  sq. ; 
Ijmd.  Qu.  Rev.  1828;  Fraser's  Magazine,  1839;  Journal 
Sac,  Lit.  Yols.  X  and  xii ;  and  especially  Planck,  in  StU" 
dien  u,Kritiken,  1851,  and  in  an  English  yersion  in  the 
BUdioth,  Sacra,  1853  (April  and  July) ;  Smith,  Diet,  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Biogr,  and  Mythol.  iii,  812,  and  the 
excellent  article  by  Theodor  Keim,  in  Herzog,  Real-En^ 
cyklopddie,  yiii,  497-504. 

Łucian,  St.,  prcsbyter  of  Antioch,  and  a  martjr,  is 
said  by  some  to  haye  been  bom  at  Samosata,  in  the  Syr- 
ian  proyince  of  Commagene,  about  the  middle  of  the  8d 
century.  His  parents  died  while  he  was  yet  a  boy,  and, 
left  to  depend  upon  his  oił*n  resources,  the  twclye-year- 
old  lad  remoyed  to  Edessa,  where  he  was  baptized,  and 
became  a  pupil  of  Macarius,  an  eminent  Biblical  schol- 
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ar.  He  entered  the  ministry  as  a  presbyter  at  Antioch, 
and  finally  assumed  the  leiul  of  a  theological  school, 
which  he  himself  founded.  He  became  greatly  cele- 
brated  both  as  an  ecclesiastic  and  as  a  Biblical  scholar, 
and  was  an  ornament  of  the  Christian  Church  wben  sud- 
denly  cut  down  by  martyrdom,  which  he  sufTered  A.D. 
8 1 2,  by  order  of  Maximinf  during  the  reign  of  Diodetian. 
He  was  drowned,  and  was  buried  at  Helenopolia,  in  Bi- 
thynia.  Lucian  is  freąuently  mentioned  by  ecclesias- 
Łićal  writers  not  only  as  a  man  of  great  leaming,  but 
also  as  noted  for  his  piety.  Eusebius  calls  him  a  "  per- 
son of  unblemished  character  throughout  his  wbole  life" 
{HiśL  EccL  viii,  13) ;  and  Chryaostom,  on  the  annivcr- 
sary  of  Lucian's  martyrdom,  pronounced  a  panegmc 
upon  him  which  is  still  extant.  Jerome  informs  us,  in 
his  Catahffue  o/EcclesiasHcal  WriUn  (c.  77),  that "  Lu- 
cian was  so  laborious  in  the  study  of  the  sacred  writings 
that  in  his  own  time  some  oopies  of  the  Scriptures  were 
known  by  the  name  of  Lucian  ;"*  and  we  leam  from  an- 
other  part  of  his  works  (Prtef,  m  Paralip.  i,  1028)  that 
Lucian's  revision  of  the  Septuagint  yersion  uf  the  Old 
TesU  was  generally  used  in  the  churches,  from  Constan- 
tinople  to  Antioch.  Lucian  also  madę  a  rcvision  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  Jerome  considcred  inferior  to  his 
edition  of  the  Septuagint.  There  were  extant  in  Je- 
rome's  time  some  treatises  of  Lucian  conceming  faith, 
and  also  some  short  episŁles ;  but  nonę  of  these  have 
come  down  to  us,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments. 
There  bas  been  considerable  dispute  among  critics  re- 
specting  Lucian's  belief  in  the  Trinity.  From  the  man- 
ner  in  which  he  is  spoken  of  by  most  of  the  Trinitarian 
fathers,  and  from  the  absence  of  any  censure  upon  his 
OCthodoxy  by  Jerome  and  Athanasius,  it  bas  been  main- 
tained  that  he  must  have  been  a  believer  in  the  Catho- 
lic  doctrine  oftheTńnity;  but,  on  the  other  hand,Epi- 
phanius,  in  his  Anchoret  (xxxv,  vol.  ii,  p.  40,  D),  speaks 
of  the  Lucianists  and  Arians  as  one  sect ;  and  Philostor- 
gius  (who  lived  about  425,  and  wrote  an  account  of  the 
Arian  controver8y,  of  which  considerable  extract8  are 
preserved  by  Photius)  expre88ly  says  that  Eusebius  of 
Nicomedia,  and  many  of  the  principal  Arians  of  the  4th 
century,  were  dlsciples  of  Lucian;  yet  this  does  not 
prove  that  their  Arian  principles  were  derived  from  Lu- 
cian*8  teachings.  It  is  nevertheles8  probable  that  Lu- 
cian*s  opinions  were  not  quite  orthodox,  sińce  he  is  said, 
by  his  conteroporary  Alexander  (in  Theodoret,  Hiet.  EccL 
i,  c  4,  p.  15,  B),  to  have  been  excluded  from  the  Roman 
Cathulic  Church  by  three  bishops  in  succession,  for  ad- 
yocating  the  doctrines  of  Paul  of  Samosata.  Indeed, 
it  was  from  Lucian*s  school  at  Antioch  that  the  great 
teacher  of  A  rianitm  (q.  v.),  Arius  of  Alexandria,  came. 
Aocording  to  Epiphanius,  Lucian  was  originally  a  follow- 
er  of  Maroion,  but  finally  formed  a  sect  of  his  own,  known 
as  Lucianists,  agreeing,  however,  in  the  main  with  the 
Marcionites  (q.  v.).  Like  the  latter,  the  Lucianists  con- 
oeivcd  of  the  Demiurgos,  or  Creator,  as  distinct  from  the 
perfect  God,  6  dya^óc,  ^  the  good  one;"  and  described 
the  Creator,  who  was  also  represented  as  the  judge,  as  6 
^icacoc, "  the  just  one."  Besides  these  two  beings,  be- 
tween  whom  the  commonly  received  attributes  and  of- 
fices  of  God  were  dirided,  the  Lucianists  reckoned  a 
third,  u  notnjpóc,  "  the  evil  one."  Together  with  the 
Marcionites,  they  condemned  roarriage,  and,  acoording 
to  some,  though  rather  ąuestionable  authorities,  they 
eyen  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  asserting  it  to 
be  materiał,  and  to  be  foUowed  by  an  entirely  new  sub- 
stance  (tcrtium  ąuiddam).  See  Gkosticism.  Lucian 
himself,  however,  repented  of  his  heresy,  and  retumed 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  communion  before  his  death. 
It  was  probably  on  the  occasion  of  his  return  to  the  or- 
thodox  fold  that  he  gave  to  the  Church  his  Con/estion 
of  Faith,  which  is  mentionc<l  by  Sozomen  {Hiat,  Eccles. 
iii,  5),  and  given  at  length  by  Socrates  (łJisł,  EccUs,  ii, 
10),  and  which  was  promulgated  by  the  scmi-Arian  or 
Eusebian  Synod  of  Antioch,  A.D.  341  (compare  Smith, 
Dict,ofGk,andJionuBioff,i\,Sn,coli',  BuH, Uff, Fid, 
Niemu  ii,  18,  §  4-8).    See  Lucakus. 


There  have  been  three  other  persons  of  the  name  of 
Lucian  connected  with  the  histoiy  of  the  Church :  one 
sufTered  martyrdom  in  250;  the  second  was  the  first 
bisbop  of  Beauvais ;  and  the  third  wrote,  about  415,  a 
letter  on  the  whereabouts  of  the  body  of  St  Stephen. 
See,  besides  the  authorities  already  quoted,  Tillemont, 
3/tfiiiotre«,v,474;  Ceillier,^Mf.dp«i4tt<.iSac.Lc.;  Cave, 
IlisL  lin,  ad  ann.  294 ;  Fabricius,  BibL  Cntoa,  iii,  715  sq. ; 
Herzog,  Heal-Encyklopadie,  viii,  604  8q. ;  Etufliśk  Cjfclo' 
poBdiUf  s.  V. 

laucianlsts  or  Łucanists,  a  sect  so  caUed  firom 
their  fuunder.    See  Lucas  us. 

laUCldUB,  a  presbyter  in  the  Gallic  Church  in  the  5th 
century,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of 
the  ecclesiastical  party  which  in  that  period  defended 
the  doctrines  of  St.  Augustine  against  Semi-Pelagian- 
ism  then  greatly  preponderating  in  the  Church.  The 
views  of  Lucidus  are  to  be  ascertained  from  the  works 
resulting  from  the  controyersy  between  himself  and 
Faustus  of  Rieg,  who  obliged  him  to  recant.  The  latter 
wrote  against  Lucidus  his  Fatuti  Rejentit  epistoła  ad 
Luciduniy  and  the  recantation  of  Lucidus — ^probably  pos- 
terior  to  the  Synod  of  Arles,  475,  as  indicated  by  the 
expression,  "  Juxta  pnedicandi  recentia  statuta  concilit 
damno  yobiscum  sensum  illum,"  etc. — is  cntitled  Lucidi 
errorem  emendanfia  libeUtts  ad  episcopos,  In  some  re- 
spects  Lucidus,  indeed,  had  gone  further  than  St.  Au- 
gustine himself,  especially  in  regard  to  predestinatiun, 
allowing  no  free  agency  to  man,  and  making  all  the 
workings  of  human  conscience  to  be  but  the  cffects  of 
the  immediate  and  gratuitous  influence  of  God.  Such, 
at  least,  is  the  accusation  which  was  brought  against 
him  at  the  Council  of  Arles.  The  text  of  his  recanU- 
tion  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  Bibl,  Patr.  and  in  the  col- 
lections  of  councils.  See  Hi»f,  IML  de  la  Frcmcey  ii,  454 ; 
Mansi,  vii,  1008  sq. ;  BibL  PP.  cdit.  ii,  voL  iv,  p.  875 ; 
Wiggers,  August,  u.  Pelag.  ii,  225,  829,  846;  Schrćjckh, 
Kirchenffesch,  xviii,  148  są. ;  Gfrórer,  Kirchengesch,  vol. 
ii,pt.ii.     (J.N.P.) 

I«n'cifer  (Heb.  ffeyUl\  ^b^h;  Sept  6  *Ew(r^ópoi), 

a  word  that  once  occurs  in  the  Englbh  Yereion  in  the 

lines, 

"  How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven, 
O  Luei/er,  9on  of  the  viorning  ! 
How  art  ihon  cut  down  to  the  groand, 
Which  didst  weaken  ihe  natlons  1" 

(Isa.  xiv,  12).  It  is  taken  from  the  Yulgate,  which  nn* 
derstood  the  Hebrew  word  to  be  the  name  of  the  mom- 
ing  star,  and  therefore  rendered  it  by  the  Latin  name 
of  that  star,  Lucifery  i.  e.  "  light-bringing."  The  deri- 
vation  has  been  supposed  to  be  from  bbn,  kalal\  to 
shine.  The  same  word  here  translated  "  Lucifer,"  how- 
ever,  occurs  also  in  Ezek.  xxi,  12  [17],  as  the  iropera- 
tive  of  bb^,  yalal'y " to  howl,"  "to  lament,"  and  is  there 
rendered  ^^howL"  Some  take  it  in  the  same  accepta- 
I  tion  in  the  above  passage,  and  would  translate,  ^  Howl, 
I  son  of  the  moming !"  But  to  this  the  structure  of  the 
'  ver8e  is  entirely  opposed,  for  the  parallelism  reąuires  the 
second  linę  to  refer  entirely  to  the  oondition  of  the  star 
before  it  had  fallen,  as  the  parallel  member,  the  fourth 
linę,  does  to  the  state  of  the  tree  before  it  was  cut  down. 
Hence  the  former  derivation  is  to  be  preferred,  namely, 
"brilliant,"  "splendid,"  "  iUustrious,"  or,  as  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  Yulgate,  the  rabbinical  commentators,  Luther, 
and  others, " brilliant  star;"  and  if  HeyleL  in  this  sense, 
was  the  proper  name  among  the  Hebrews  of  the  mom- 
ing star,  then  "  Lucifer**  is  not  only  a  correct  but  beau- 
tiful  interpretation,  both  as  regards  the  sense  and  the 
application.  That  it  was  such  is  probable  from  the  fact 
that  the  proper  name  of  the  morning  star  is  formed  hy 
a  word  or  words  cxpressive  of  briUiance,  in  the  Arabie 
and  Syriac,  as  well  as  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  (see  Ge- 
senius,  Commfntar,  ad  loc.).  Tertullian  and  Gregory 
the  Great  understood  this  passage  of  Isaiah  in  refercnce 
to  the  fali  of  Satan ;  in  conseąuenoe  of  which  the  name 
Lucifer  has  sińce  been  applied  to  Satan,  and  tliis  ia  now 
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ihe  nsnal  acceptation  of  the  word.  Bat  Dr.  Henderson, 
who  in  bis  haiah  renUen  the  linę  "  lUustńous  son  of 
tbe  morning!*'  justly  remarks  in  his  annotation:  ^The 
application  of  this  paaaage  to  Satan,  and  to  the  fali  of 
the  apostatę  angels,  is  one  of  those  gross  perTenions  of 
Sacred  Wńt  which  ao  extensively  obtain,  and  which 
are  to  be  traced  to  a  proneness  to  seek  for  morę  in  any 
given  passage  than  it  really  contains,  a  disposition  to 
be  influenced  by  sound  rather  than  sense,  and  an  im- 
plicit  faith  in  received  interpretations."  Tbe  scope  and 
oonnection  show  that  nonę  but  the  king  of  Babylon  is 
meant.  In  the  figurative  language  of  the  Hebrews.  a 
ttar  signifies  an  iUustrious  king  or  prince  (Numb.  xxiv, 
17 ;  compare  Rev.  ii,  28;  xxii,  16).  The  monarch  here 
referred  to,  having  surpassed  all  other  kings  in  royal 
splendor,  is  compared  to  the  harbinger  of  day,  whose 
biilliancy  surpasses  that  of  the  surrounding  stars.  Fali- 
ing  from  heaven  denotes  a  sudden  political  orerthrow — 
a  removal  from  the  position  of  high  and  conspicnous 
dignity  formerly  oecupied  (comp.  Kev.  vi,  18 ;  viii,  10). 
— Kitto.  Delitzsch  adopts  the  same  view  (CommenL 
ad  loc).  *^  In  another  and  far  higher  sense,  howeYer, 
the  designation  was  applicable  to  him  In  whom  promise 
and  fultilmcnt  entirely  corresponded,  and  it  is  so  applied 
by  Jesus  when  he  styles  himself  *  The  bright  and  mom- 
ing  Star'  (Rev.  xxU,  16).  In  a  certain  sense  it  is  the 
emblem  also  of  all  those  who  are  destined  to  live  and 
reign  with  him  (Rev.  ii,  28)"  (Fairbaim).    See  Star. 

IfUClfer,  bishop  of  Caouari,  in  Sardinia,  sumamed 
CaktriianuSf  a  noted  character  in  ecclesiastical  history, 
the  fomider  of  an  independent  sect  known  as  Luci/e- 
riantf  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  4th  century. 
At  the  Council  of  Milan,  held  in  854,  he  appeared  as 
joint  legate  with  Eusebius  of  Yercelli  from  pope  liberi- 
us,  and  here  he  dispiayed  great  opposition  to  the  Arian 
believei8.  He  refused  to  hołd  any  oommunion  with  the 
dergy  who  had,  during  the  reign  of  Constantios,  eon- 
formed  to  the  Arian  doctrines,  although  it  had  been  de- 
termined  in  a  synod  at  Alexandria,  in  862,  to  reoeive 
again  into  the  Church  all  the  Arian  clergy  who  openly 
acknowledged  their  errors,  and  was,  in  oonsequeuce,  im- 
prisoned  for  a  time,  and  finally  banished.  He  took  up 
his  residence  in  Syria,  but  here  also  became  involved  in 
disputes,  and  greatly  increased  the  disorders  which  agi- 
tated  the  Church  at  Antioch  by  his  ordination  of  PauU- 
nus  as  bishop  in  opposition  to  Meletins.  Disapproyed 
and  ignored  by  his  former  friends  and  associates,  he  re- 
tired  in  disgust  to  his  native  island,  and  there  founded 
an  independent  sect^  whose  distinguishing  tenet  was  that 
no  Arian  bishop,  and  no  bishop  who  had  in  any  measure 
yielded  to  the  Arians,  even  although  he  repented  and 
oonfessed  his  errors,  could  enter  the  bosom  of  the  Church 
without  forfeitlng  his  ecclesiastical  rank ;  and  that  all 
bishops  and  others  who  admitted  the  claims  of  such 
penons  to  a  fuU  restoration  of  their  privileges  became 
themselves  tainted  and  outcasts — a  doctrine  which,  had 
it  been  acknowletlged  at  this  period  in  its  fuli  extent, 
would  have  had  the  effect  of  excommunicating  nearly 
the  whole  Christian  world.  Lncifer  died  during  the 
reign  of  Yalentinian,  about  A.D.  870. 

The  number  of  Luciferians  is  beliered  to  have  been 
always  smali ;  Theodoret  says  that  the  sect  was  extinct 
in  his  day  {Iłist,  Eccks,  iii,  c  5,  p.  128,  D).  Their  opin- 
ions,  howeycr,  excited  considerable  attention  at  the  time 
when  they  were  first  promulgated,  and  were  advocated 
by  several  eminent  men;  among  others,  by  FausŁinus, 
Marcellinus,  and  Hilarius  Diaconus.  Jerome  wrote  a 
work  in  refutation  of  their  doctrines,  which  is  still  ex- 
tanL  Augustine  remarks,  in  his  work  on  Heresies  (c. 
lxxxi),  that  tbe  Luciferians  held  erroneous  opinions  con- 
cerning  the  human  soul,  which  they  considered  to  be  of 
a  camal  naturę,  and  to  be  transfused  from  parents  to 
children.     Compare  the  article  NovATiANa. 

Lucifer  himself  is  acknowledged  by  Jerome  and  Ath- 
anasius  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  Scrip- 
tures,  and  to  have  been  exemp]ary  in  private  life,  but 
be  appears  to  have  been  a  raan  of  yiolent  temper  and 


great  bigotry.  His  writings  were  first  published  entire 
by  Johannes  Tillius,  bishop  of  Meaux  (Paris,  1568, 8vo), 
and  were  dedicated  to  pope  Pius  Vr  TtDo  Books  ad' 
dresaed  to  the  Emperor  Cotutanłius  in  Dejence  o/Atha^ 
nosku: — On  Apostatę  Kings: — On  the  Duły  o/haring 
no  Communum  tcilh  Heretics: — On  the  Duty  ofdyingfor 
the  Son  ofGod: — On  the  Duty  of  showing  no  Mercy  to 
those  who  sin  against  God;  and  a  short  Epistk  to  Flo' 
rentius,  The  best  edition,  however,  is  by  the  brothera 
Coleti  (Yenet.  1778,  fol.).  See  Schoncmann,  Bibłiotheca 
Patr.  Lat,  i,  §  8 ;  Neander,  CA.  Ilisłoi-y,  ii,  396  sq. ;  Mofi- 
heim,  Ecdes,  History ^  bk.  ii,  cent.  iv,  pt.  ii,chap.  iii,  §  20; 
Milman,//M/.o/CAw<»an%,ii,428  są., 438, 467;  Walch, 
Gesch,  d.  Ketzereitn  (Lpz.  1766),  iii,  388  sq. ;  Smith,  Diet, 
ofGk,  and  Rom,  Biog.  and  Mythol,  voL  u,  s.  v.    (J.  H.  W.) 

ŁnciferianB  (I.)  is  the  name  of  a  sect  founded  by 
Luąfer  o/Cagliari  (q.  v.),  which  originated  as  foUows : 
In  860  the  Arians  of  Antioch  had  chosen  Meletius  of 
Sebaste,  formerly  a  Eusebian,  but  afterwards  an  adhe- 
rent of  the  Nicene  Confession,  their  bishop.  But  his  in- 
angural  discourse  convinced  them  of  their  mistake  about 
his  views,  and  they  deposed  him  after  the  lapse  of  only 
a  few  days.  Meletius  was  next  chosen  bishop  of  the 
Homoousian  congregation  at  Antioch.  The  appoint- 
ment  of  one  who  had  been  an  Arian  was,  however,  re- 
sisted  by  a  part  of  the  people,  headed  by  Paulinus,  a 
presbyter.  Athanasius  and  the  Synod  of  Alexaudria, 
A.D.  862,  used  every  influence  to  heal  this  schism.  But 
Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  whom  the  synod  for  this  purpose  de- 
puted  to  Antioch,  took  the  part  of  the  opposition,  and 
ordained  Paulinus  counter-bishop.  What  next  foUowed 
has  been  narrated  under  Lucifer.  A  comparison  of  this 
sect  with  the  English  Puritans  b  madę  by  Punchard, 
Ilist.  of  Congregationałisnif  i,  eh.  iiu 

(II.)  The  same  name  was  afterwards  applied  to  some 
heretics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  who  were  accused  of  ad- 
dressing  prayers  to  the  deril  (Lucifer).  It  was  particu- 
larly  applied  to  fourteen  of  these  heretics  who  were 
bumed  alive  at  Tangermllnde,  in  Prussian  Saxony 
(1886),  by  order  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  influ- 
enced by  the  representations  of  the  superior  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans.   These  heretics  were  probably  FrairiceUi  (q.  v.). 

laUCifiigSD,  or  LuciFuoAX  2CATIO,  Lighł-haters ;  a 
term  of  reproach  given  to  the  early  Christiana,  because 
in  times  of  persecution  they  frequently  held  their  aa- 
semblies  at  night,  or  before  the  break  of  day.— FarnuTi 
Ecdes,  DidUmary, 

Łncilla.    See  Donatists. 

La'ciUB  {S.ivKioc  V.  r.  Aovrioc),  a  Roman  consul 
(iJiraroc  *P(MifŁaiiav)y  who  is  said  to  have  written  the 
letter  to  Ptolemy  (Euergetes)  which  assured  Simon  I 
of  the  protection  of  Romę  (B.C.  cir.  139-8 ;  1  3Iacc  xv, 
10, 15-24).  The  whole  form  of  the  letter— the  mention 
of  one  consul  only,  the  description  of  the  consul  by  the 
pnenomen,  the  omission  of  the  senate  and  of  the  datę 
(comp.  Wemsdorf,  De  fik  Mace.  §  cxix) — shows  that  it 
cannot  be  an  accurate  copy  of  the  original  document; 
but  there  is  nothing  in  the  substance  of  the  letter  which 
is  open  to  just  suspicion.  Josephus  omits  all  mention 
of  tbe  letter  of  "  Lucius"  in  his  account  of  Simon,  but 
gives  one  very  similar  in  contents  (A  nt,  xiv,  8, 6),  aa 
written  on  the  motion  of  Lucius  Yalerius  in  the  ninth 
(nineteenth)  year  of  Hyrcanus  II ;  and  unlcss  the  two 
letters  and  the  two  missions  which  Icd  to  them  were 
purposely  assimilated,  which  is  not  wholly  improbable, 
it  must  be  supposed  that  he  bas  been  guilty  of  a  strange 
orersight  in  remoying  the  incident  from  its  proper  place. 

The  imperfect  transcription  of  the  name  has  led  to 
the  idcntiflcation  of  Lucius  with  three  distinct  persons: 
(1.)  [Lucius]  Furius Philus  (the  li8ts,Clinton,/a«^ti/e/i/L 
iii,  114,  give  P.  Furius  Philus),  who  was  not  consul  till 
B.C.  136,  and  is  therefore  at  once  excludcd.  (2.)  Lucius 
Csecilius  Metellus  Calyus,  who  was  consul  In  KC.  142, 
immediately  al'ter  Simon  assumed  the  govemment.  On 
Łhis  supposition  it  might  seem  not  unlikely  that  the  an- 
swer  which  Simon  received  to  an  application  for  protco' 
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tion,  which  he  madę  to  Romę  directly  on  his  aasamp- 
tion  of  power  (comp.  1  Mace  xiv,  17, 18)  in  tbe  conaul- 
ship  of  Metellus,  has  been  combined  with  the  answer  to 
the  later  embassy  of  NumeniuB  (1  Mace  xiv,  24 ;  xv, 
18).  (3.)  But  the  third  identification  with  Lucias  Cal- 
pnrnius  Piso,  who  was  consul  B.C  139,  is  most  probably 
correct.  The  datę  exactly  oorresponds,  and,  though  the 
prsenomen  of  Calpuniius  is  not  establisbed  beyond  all 
question,  the  bolance  of  evidence  is  decidedly  against 
the  common  lista,  The  Fasti  CapUoUni  arc  defective 
for  this  year,  and  only  give  a  fragment  of  the  name  of 
Popillius,  the  fellow-consul  of  Calpumitis.  Cassiodoras 
(Chroń,),  B3  edited,  gives  Cn,  Calpamius,  but  the  eye  of 
the  scribe  (if  the  reading  is  correct)  was  probably  mis- 
led  by  the  names  in  the  yeara  imm^iately  before.  On 
the  other  hand,  Yalerius  Mazimus  (i,  8)  is  wrongly 
ąuoted  from  the  printed  text  aa  giving  the  same  praeno- 
men.  The  passage  in  which  the  name  oocun  is  in  re- 
ality  no  part  of  Yalerius  Maximus,  but  a  piece  of  the 
abstract  of  Julius  Paris  inserted  in  the  text.  Of  clev- 
en  MSS.  of  Yalerius  which  have  been  examined,  it  oo- 
cucB  only  in  one  (Mus.  BriL  Bum,  209),  and  there  the 
name  is  given  Lucius  Calpumius,  as  it  is  gLven  by  Mai 
in  his  edition  of  Julius  Paris  (Script  Veł.  Nota  ColL  iii, 
7).  Sigonius  says  rightly  {FasH  Cotu,  p.  207) :  "  Cassi- 
odorus  prodit  consules  Cn.  Pisonem  .  .  .  epitoraaL.Cal- 
pnmium."  The  chance  of  an  error  of  transcription  in 
Julius  Paris  is  obviously  less  than  in  the  Fasti  of  Cas- 
aiodorus ;  and  even  if  the  evidence  were  equal,  the  au- 
thority  of  1  Mace  might  rightly  be  urged  as  deci8ive  in 
auch  a  case. — Smith,  &  v. 

Lucius  OF  ADRIANOPT.E  (or  Hadrianoplti),  an  East- 
em  prelate  of  notę,  fłourished  as  bishop  of  Adrianople 
in  the  4th  century.  Decidedly  orthodox  in  hb  opin- 
ions,  the  predominant  and  powerful  Arians  deposed  him 
from  his  see,  and  In  340  or  341  we  meet  him  at  Komę 
before  pope  Julius  I  pleading  for  his  restoration.  Al- 
though  he  went  back  with  a  demand  from  the  Roman 
pontiff  to  reinstato  the  deposed  orthodox  bishop,  the 
Oriental  prelates  refused  to  recognise  the  papai  author- 
ity,  and  he  did  not  recover  his  see  until  the  emperor 
Constantius,  constrained  by  the  threats  of  his  brother 
Constans*  then  emperor  of  the  West,  restored  Lucius 
(about  347).  Upon  the  death  of  Constans  (350),  Lucius 
was  again  deposed  by  the  infuriatod  Arians,  and  ban- 
ished.  He  died  in  exile.  He  is  commemoratod  in  the 
Romish  Church  February  11.  See  Athanasius,  Apolog, 
de  Fuga  sua,  c3;  A  rianor,  ad  Monach,  c.  19 ;  Socrates, 
Jlist,  EccL  ii,  1 5, 23, 26 ;  Rolland,  A  eta  Sanct.  Februarii,  ii, 
519 ;  Smith,  Diet.  Grk.  and  Rom,  Biog,  and  Myth,  ii,  825. 

laUCiUB  OF  Alexandria,  an  Arian  prelate,  flourish- 
ed  about  the  middle  of  the  4th  century.  He  was  elected 
patriarch  by  the  Arians,  when,  upon  the  death  of  the 
emperor  Constantius  (861)  and  the  murder  of  the  Arian 
patriarch,  George  of  Cappadocia,  Athanasius  had  recov- 
ered  the  patriarchate  of  Alexandria,  and  expelled  the 
Arians  from  the  churches.  Even  in  the  lifctime  of 
Athanasius  the  two  patriarchs  wrangled  much  for  an- 
thoiity,  but  the  contest  became  fierce  between  Arian  and 
Orthodox  after  the  decease  of  Athanasius  (373).  The 
latter  had  nominated  his  succcssor  without  an}*-  regard 
to  Lucius,  and  it  was  only  after  the  deposition  and 
imprisonment  of  Peter,  the  nominee,  who  had  in  the 
mean  while  been  ordained,  that  Lucius  regained  the 
patriarchate,  to  hołd  it  only  until  Peter,  who  had  madę 
his  cscape  to  Romę,  retumed  with  letters  confirming  his 
ordination  (A.D.  377  or  878).  Lucius  was,  in  all  pr»b- 
ability,  never  again  restored.  In  380  he  is  found  in 
company  with  Demophilus,  Arian  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople,  just  as  he  was  withdrawing  from  the  city  by 
order  of  expul8ion.  Nothing  morę  is  known  of  Lucias. 
According  to  Jerome,  he  wrote  Solemnes  de  Paschate 
EpistoUe  and  minor  treatises.  See  Socrates,  flisL  Ecdes, 
iii,  4 ;  iv,  21  sq.,  24,  87 ;  Cave,  HiaL  Litt,  ad  ann.  371 ; 
Fabricius,  Bibl,  GrtrcOy  ix,  247 ;  Labbe,  Concilii,  róL  vi, 
ool.  813 ;  Smith,  DicK  of  Gr,  and  Rom,  Biog,  ii,  825. 


I*u''ciuB  (Aovjcioc,  for  Latin  Lucius,  a  common  Ro- 
man name),  snmamed  the  Cyrknian  (ó  Kvfnivaioc, 
^*  of  Cyrene"),  thus  distinguished  by  the  name  of  his 
city — the  capital  of  a  Greek  colony  in  Northern  Africa, 
and  remarkable  for  tbe  number  of  its  Jewish  inhalńt^ 
ants — is  first  mentioned  in  the  N.  T.  in  company  with 
Bamabas,  Simeon  called  Niger,  Manaen,  and  Saul,  who 
are  described  aa  prophets  and  teachers  of  tbe  Church  at 
Antioch  (Acts  xiii,  1).  A.D.  44.  These  honored  dis- 
ciples  having,  while  engaged  in  the  office  of  common 
worship,  received  commandment  from  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  set  apart  Bamabas  and  Saul  for  the  special  service  of 
God,  proceeded,  after  faating  and  prayer,  to  lay  their 
hands  upon  them.  This  is  the  first  recorded  instance 
of  a  formal  ordination  to  the  office  of  cvangelLst,  but  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  so  solemn  a  commission  would 
have  been  given  to  any  but  such  as  had  themselves 
been  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  and  we  may 
therefore  assume  that  Lucius  and  his  companions  were 
already  of  that  number.  Whether  Lucius  was  one  of 
the  8eventy  disciples,  as  stated  by  Pseudo-Hippolytua, 
is  quito  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  it  is  highly  probable 
that  he  formed  one  of  the  congregation  to  whom  Peter 
preached  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii,  10) ;  and 
there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  he  was  one  of  **  the 
men  of  Cyrene"  who,  being  **  scattered  abroad  upon  the 
persecution  that  arose  about  Stephen,"  went  to  Antioch 
preaching  the  Lord  Jesus  (Acts  xi,  19, 20). 

In  the  Apostolical  ConstitutionSf  vii,  46,  it  is  stated 
that  Paul  consecrated  Lucius  bishop  of  Cenchres,  which 
is  probably  a  merę  inference  from  the  supposition  that 
the  epistle  to  the  Romans  was  wiitten  from  that  Corin- 
thian  port.  Different  traditions  make  Lucius  the  first 
bishop  of  Cyrene  and  of  Laodioca,  in  Syria. — Smith,  8.v. 

It  is  commoniy  supposed  that  Lucius  is  the  kinsman 
of  Paul  mentioned  by  that  apostle  as  joining  with  him 
in  his  salutation  to  the  Roman  brethren  (Rom.  xvi,  21). 
A.D.  55.  There  is,  however,  no  sufficient  reason  for  re- 
garding  him  as  identical  with  Lukę  the  £vangelist, 
though  this  opinion  was  apparently  held  by  Origen  (ad 
loc),  and  is  supported  by  Calmct,  aa  well  as  by  Wet- 
stein,  who  adduces  in  confirmation  of  it  the  fact  reported 
by  Herodotus  (iii,  121),  that  the  Cyrenians  had  through- 
out  Greece  a  high  reputation  as  physicians.  But  it 
must  be  observed  that  the  names  are  clearly  distinct 
The  missionary  companion  of  Paul  was  not  Lucius^  but 
Lucas  or  Lucanus,  ^  the  beIoved  physician,"  who,  though 
named  in  three  different  epistles  (CoL  iv,  14 ;  2  Tim.  iv, 
11;  Philcmon  24),  is  ncver  referred  to  as  a  relation. 
Again,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  Lukę,  who  suppresses 
bis  own  name  as  the  companion  of  Paul,  woiUd  have 
mentioned  himsclf  as  one  aroong  the  morę  distinguished 
prophets  and  teachers  at  Antioch.  Olshausen,  indeed, 
asserts  confidently  that  the  notion  of  Lukę  and  Lucius 
being  the  same  p)erson  has  nothing  whatever  to  support 
it  (Clark's  Theol  Lib.  iv,  513).     See  Lukb. 

laUCius,  king  OF  England,  said  to  have  introduced 
Christianity  into  Britain  in  the  second  half  of  the  2d 
century.    See  Ekolakd,  Church  of  (I). 

Lucius,  Samuel,  etc.    See  Lutz. 

LuciUB.  I,  pope,  succeeded  Comelius  as  bishop  of 
Romę,  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  in  Sept.  252.  He 
was  soon  after  banished  from  Romę,  but  retumed,  and  is 
spoken  of  as  a  martyr  as  early  as  March,  258.  There 
seems,  however,  to  be  no  precise  informatiou  as  to  the 
length  of  his  pontificatc.  Nicephoms  (//.  E.  vi,  7)  states 
that  he  held  the  office  8ix  nonths ;  Eusebius  {II,  E,  vii, 
2)  says  eight;  and  the  Liber  PonHfic,  three  years  and 
eight  months,  which  must  certainly  be  an  error.  The 
latter  work  ascribes  to  him  the  ordinances  forbidding 
any  but  persons  of  the  purest  morals  and  the  best  eon- 
duet  to  officiate  at  the  altars,  and  all  priests  from  entei^ 
ing  alone  the  residence  of  a  woman ;  also  those  direct- 
ing  that  the  pope  and  the  bishops  were  always  to  be 
attended  by  two  priests  and  three  deacons,  who  should 
bear  witoess  of  their  conduct.    A  pseudo-decretal  letter 
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is  alio  aacribed  to  him.  Acoording  to  Cyprian,  Lucius  I 
must  have  suffered  a  short  exile  from  Komę  during  bis 
pontificate,  for  Cyprian  wrote  Lucius  a  letter  of  cong^t^ 
olation  on  the  occasion  of  his  return  from  exik  (Ajp.  61 
ad  Imc.)»  Acooiding  to  thia  auŁhor  {£p.  65),  Ludua 
wroto  seyeral  lettere  on  the  treatment  of  backsliden, 
but  they  are  not  known  at  preeent.  See  Bower,  UitL  of 
the  PopeSf  i,  61 ;  Tillemont,  Memoint^  ir,  1 18  aq. 

laUCltiB  U,  pope,  of  Bologna,  properiy  Gerhard 
Cacciakamici,  was  a  regular  Angustinian  chorister  of 
St.  John  of  Latenm.  He  was  madę  cardinal  priest  of 
Santa  Croce  of  Jenisalcm  by  Honorius  II,  and  yice-chan- 
oellor  and  libnurian  of  the  Churc)^  of  Romę  by  Innocent 
II.  He  was  finally  elected  pope  after  the  death  of  Ce- 
lestine  II,  March  12, 1144.  Soon  after  his  aocession,  the 
Romans,  under  the  gnidanoe  of  Arnold  of  Breada,  rosę 
against  the  papai  authority,  detennined,  by  an  Arnold- 
ian  Bpirit  [see  Arnold  of  Brescia],  to  re-establish  the 
old  repubUc,  and  to  this  end  appointed  a  patridan  in 
the  capitol  to  goveni  them,  and  chose  Jordan,  son  of 
F^ter  Leo,  as  such,  giving  him  all  the  rerenues  of  the 
dty,  and  restricting  the  pope  to  the  tithes  and  volun- 
tary  offerings.  **  Ciesar  should  have  the  things  that  are 
Cnaar^s,  the  priest  the  things  that  are  the  priest^s,  as 
Christ  ordained  when  Peter  paid  the  tribute>money" 
(compare  Neander,  Ch,  Hiatorpy  iv,  161).  The  pope  at- 
tempted  to  oppose  this  revolution,  and,  at  the  head  of  a 
band  of  armed  foUowers,  went  forth  to  attack  the  capi- 
tol, but  was  wounded  by  a  stone,  and  died  of  this  wound, 
Feb.  25, 1 145.  See  Gibbon,  Dedine  and  Fali  of  the  Rom. 
En^rty  Ti,  426  sq.;  Reichel,  iSce  ofRome  m  the  Middk 
Aget,  p.  226  sq. ;  Bower,  Higtory  o/ the  Popea,  yi,  52  sq'. 
See  also  Temporał  Power  of  the  Pope. 

laticiua  HI,  properiy  Ubaldo  Allucikgoli,  be- 
longed  to  a  distinguished  family  of  Lucca.  He  was 
madę  cardinal  priest  of  St,  Praxeda8  by  Innocent  II  in 
1 140,  and  cardinal  bishop  of  Ostia  and  Yelletri  by  Adrian 
lY  in  1158.  Haring  distinguished  himself  in  some  ne- 
gotiations  with  France,  Sicily,  and  the  emperor  Fred- 
erick,  he  became  a  prominent  merober  of  the  "  holy  col- 
lege," and  was  finaUy  elected  pope  Sept.  2, 1181.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  at  Romę,  however,  he  got  into  difficul- 
ties  with  the  Romans,  and  was  finally  obliged  to  flee  the 
city.  Christian,  archbishop  of  Mentz  and  chancellor  of 
the  emperor,  started  to  asedst  him  with  a  large  army,  but 
died  on  the  way.  In  1188  Lucius  retumed  to  Romę,  but 
his  condnct  and  that  of  his  followers  having  created  fresh 
troubles,  he  soon  left  that  city  forever  and  retired  to  Ve- 
rona,  where  he  was  nearer  his  imperial  protector.  The 
emperor  himself  arrived  at  Yerona  soon  after,  and  the 
two  princes  held  a  consultation  on  the  state  of  the 
Church.  In  this  council  the  Romans  were  dcnounced 
as  encmies  of  the  Charch,  and  the  Waldenses  also  were 
pnt  under  the  ban,  and  a  crusade  was  advised  to  help 
the  persecuted  Christiana  in  the  East.  While  engnged 
in  demanding  assistance  for  the  crusaders  from  the  kings 
of  England  and  France,  Ludns  fell  sick  and  died,  Not. 
24, 1185.  His  letters  are  in  Mansi,  Coli,  Conciliorum, 
xxiL  See  Neander,  Ch,  Bisł,  iv,  609;  Bower,  IJist.  of 
the  Popesy  vi,  159  sq. ;  Hiał,  ofthe  Papacy,  ii,  202 ;  Mil- 
man,  Hiat,  ofLai,  Chriatian^y  iv,  439  sq. ;  Buske,  Afed, 
Popea  and  Cruaadera,  ii,  155, 165, 168. 

Łuck,  JoHANN  Phiłipp,  a  German  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Erbach  Ang.  28, 1728.  In  1745  he  entered  the 
UniverBity  of  Jena.  In  1750  he  became  preacher  at 
GUtterbach;  two  years  later,  town- pastor  at  Michel- 
stadt ;  in  1757,  assessor  of  the  Consistory ;  two  years  af- 
terwńds,  counsellor  of  the  same;  and  in  1781  was  ap- 
pointed court-pieacher.  He  died  Nov.  8, 1791.  Weil 
posted  in  all  branches  of  theology,  especially  in  Church 
hiatoiy,  familiar  with  the  French,  and  furaished  with 
the  gUt  of  eloquence,  he  was  a  most  active  and  efBdent 
woriiLer  for  the  preservatioD  of  the  morał  and  religious 
priociples  of  the  Reformation.  As  a  commentator,  he 
was  an  opponent  of  the  innovations  of  Bahrdt.  The 
beat  of  hia  worka  in  this  linę  are  hia  ErldtUentngm  dea 
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Briffea  Pauli  cm  die  Gemeinen  zu  Galatien  (Jena,  1758, 
4to) : — Erldiiterungen  dea  Briefea  Pauli  an  die  Rdmer 
(ibid.  1768, 4to).  See  Doring,  Gelehrie  TheoL  Deuiach- 
landa,  voL  ii,  a.  v. 

laiicke,  GoTTFRiED  Christian  Friedrich,  an  em- 
inent  German  theologian,  was  bom  at  Egeln,  near  Mag- 
deburg, August  28, 1781.  He  studied  theology  at  the 
univer8ities  of  Halle  and  Góttingen.  In  1818  he  be- 
came lecturer  in  the  latter  univerBity,  and  m  1816  went 
to  Berlin  Univer8ity,  and  there  lectured  on  the  exege8is 
of  the  N.  T.  Herę  he  became  intimate  with  De  Wette 
and  Schleiermacher,  whose  views  greatly  iniluenced  the 
remainder  of  his  career  as  a  theologian.  In  1818  he 
was,  at  the  same  time  as  Gieseler,  appointed  profcssor 
at  the  newly-establishcd  Univer8ity  of  Bonn,  and  in 
1827  became  professor  of  theology  at  Góttingen.  He 
died  in  that  city  Feb.  14, 1855.  He  wrote  Commentaiio 
deEccUaia  Chriatianorum  ap<w/o/tca(Gotting.l818,4to)  i 
— Ueber  den  netifeafam.  Kanon  dea  Eua^ua  ron  Cdaarea 
(Berlin,  1816, 8vo) : — Grundriaa  d,  neuteatam,  Hermeneu- 
tik  u.  ihrer  Geach,  (Gdtting.  1817, 8vo)  -.—Commentar,  ff. 
d,  Schrijten  d,  Etangeliaten  Joharmea  (Bonn,  1820-82,  4 
vols.  8vo;  8d  edit  1848-56;  transL  into  English  under 
the  title  Commtntary  on  the  Epiatlea  ofSt,Johny  Edinb. 
1837, 12mo) : — Quaationea  ac  rindicia  Didymiana  (Gdt- 
tingen,  1829, 4  parts,  4to).  He  also  took  part  with  De 
Wette  and  Schleiermacher  in  the  publication  of  the 
Theologiache  Zeitsehrfft  (Berlin,  1819-22,  8  parts,  8vo), 
and  with  Giesder  in  that  of  the  Zeitschri/tfUr  gebUdete 
Chriaten  (Elberfeld,  1828  and  1824,  4  parts  8vo).  He 
also  contributed  some  valuable  artides  to  the  Theolog, 
Studien  u.  Kriiiken. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Ginir,  xxxii, 
165;  Pierer,  Univeraal'Lexikon,  x,  569;  Herzog, /?ra^ 
Encyklop,  viii,  525  sq. ;  Darling,  Cyclop,  Biblioy,  ii,  1879 ; 
Kitto,  Cyclop.  o/BibLLit.  ii,  860. 

Łtickenbach,  Abraham,  a  Moravian  missionary 
among  the  Delaware  tribe  of  the  North  American  In- 
diana, was  bom  in  Lehigh  County,  Pa.,  May  5, 1777 ;  en- 
tered Nazareth  Hall,  a  boy*s  boarding-school  at  Nazaret  h, 
Pa. ;  taught  there  in  1797,  and  in  1800  became  a  mis- 
sionary, **  and  labored  as  such  with  great  faithfulnera  at 
various  stations  for  forty-three  years,  when  he  retired 
to  Bethlehem,  where  he  died,  March  8, 1854."  Lucken- 
bach  edited  the  sccond  edition  of  Zeteberger^s  Delaware 
Bymn-4)ooky  and  published  in  the  Delaware  language 
Seled  0.'T.  Seripłyre  Narratirea.  See  De  Schweinitz, 
LĄfe  and  Timea  ofDatid  Zeitherger,  p.  659. 

Łtickey,  Samuel,  D.D.,  a  noted  minister  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Rensselaer- 
ville,  Albany  County,  K.  Y.,  April  4, 1791 ;  entered  the 
ministry  in  1811,  at  Ottawa,  Lowcr  Canada ;  from  1812- 
16,  inclu8ive,  labored  at  Dutchcss,  Montgomery,  Sarato- 
ga,  and  Pittstown,  and  in  1817-18  in  the  city  of  Troy. 
In  1819  he  was  at  Rhinebeck,  and  in  1820-21  at  Sche- 
nectady,  where  he  received  from  Union  College  the  de- 
grees  of  master  of  arts  and  of  doctor  of  divinity.  The 
next  ten  years  of  his  life  were  spent  at  New  Haven, 
Brooklyn,  Albany,  and  as  presiding  eldcr  on  the  New 
Haven  Dtstrict.  In  1822  he  became  principal  of  the 
Genesee  Wealeyan  Seminary  at  Lima,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
remained  four  years.  At  the  General  Conference  of 
1836  he  was  a  delegate,  and  was  elected  editor  of  The 
Chriatian  A  drocate  and  Journal  at  New  York.  At  that  i 
time  the  office  involved  the  senior  editorship  ofthe  Book 
Room.  After  an  honorable  service  of  four  years  he  re- 
tumed to  the  itinerancy,  first  for  a  time  at  Duane  Street, 
New  York,  and  in  1842  was  again  transferred  to  the 
Genesee  Conference.  From  this  time  to  the  day  of  his 
death  (Oct.  11, 1869)  he  remained  in  Western  New  York, 
residmg  mostly  in  Rochester  City,  but  filling  the  offices 
of  presiding  elder,  pastor,  and  chaplain  of  the  Monroe 
Coanty  Penitentiary,  in  which  latter  position  he  seired 
for  nine  years,  bestowing  great  labor  on  the  reclamation 
of  the  fallen.  Dr.  Luckey  had  also  the  honor  to  be  ap- 
pointed in  1847  one  of  the  regcnts  ofthe  State  Univer- 
sity.    He  wrote  an  exoellent  treatise  on  the  SacramaU 
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ofthe  Lor^s  Supper,  a  work  on  the  TrinUy  (a  respecta- 
ble  12mo  volame,  which  gaioed  for  him  a  wide  repute 
for  theological  acumen  and  polemic  tact),  and  a  smali 
Tolume  oiEtkic  Hymna  and  Scriptural  Lessom  Jbr  Chił- 
dren,  The  hymna,  which  are  original  and  not  without 
merit,  are  rhythmical  paraphrases  of  Scripture,  mostly 
of  the  Psalms.  ^  Dr.  Lackey  was  a  man  of  no  ordinary 
power  of  intellect  For  depth  of  penetration  and  sound- 
ness  of  judgment  he  had  few  superiora.  His  knowledge 
ofthe  fonns  and  principles  of  law,both  civil  and  eocle- 
siastical,  was  quite  extensive.  He  was  a  thorougb  Meth- 
odist,  and  with  the  genius  and  historie  development  of 
his  Church  he  was  as  familiar  as  with  the  alphabet.  He 
long  stood  among  the  magnates  of  his  people,  and  his 
history  is  woven  in  the  histoiy  of  his  Church.**  See 
Conf,  Mifiutesj  1870,  p.  280  sq. 

lancopetriaiui  is  the  name  g^ven  to  a  sect  of  fa- 
natics  and  ascetics  who  believed  in  a  double  Trinity, 
rejected  marriage,  soomed  all  extemal  forms  of  worship, 
and  adopted  absuitlly  allegorical  interpretations  of  Scrip- 
ture.  They  were  believed  to  have  had  as  their  founder 
to  ecdesiastic  by  the  name  of  Luoopetrus,  but  the  prób- 
ability  is  that  Lucopetrus  is  a  nickname,  and  it  is  said 
to  have  been  given  to  a  person  called  Peter,  who  prom- 
iaed  to  appear  on  the  Łhird  day  after  his  death,  and  who 
was  called  Wolf-Peter  or  Lucopetrus  afterwards,  because 
the  devil  on  that  day  appeared  to  his  followers  in  the 
shape  of  a  wolf.    See  Bomoomiles;  MBSSALiAira. 

lauoretinfl,  Titus  Cabus,  a  noted  Roman  poet,  de- 
senres  a  place  here  as  the  exponent  of  Epieurianiam, 
He  flourished  some  time  towards  the  opening  of  the  Ist 
centnry,  but  of  his  life  we  know  almost  nothing  with 
certainty,  as  he  is  mentioned  merely  in  a  cursory  man- 
ner  in  contemporary  literaturę.  St  Jerome,  in  his  trans- 
lation  of  the  Chronicie  of  Eusebius,  gives  the  datę  of  his 
birth  as  B.C.  95  (according  to  others,  99),  but  he  does 
not  specify  the  souice  from  which  his  statement  is  de- 
rived.  It  is  alleged,  furtber,  that  he  died  by  his  own 
hand,  in  the  44th  year  of  his  age,  having  been  driven 
frantic  by  a  love-potion  which  had  been  administered 
to  him ;  that  he  composed  his  works  in  the  intervals  of 
his  madness,  and  that  these  works  were  revised  by  Cic- 
ero ;  but  all  these  statements  rest  on  very  insufficient 
anthority,  and  must  be  received  with  extreme  caution. 
His  peculiar  opinions  rendered  him  specially  obnoxious 
to  the  early  Christiana,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  latter 
may  have  been  too  easily  led  to  attribute  to  him  a  fate 
which,  in  its  mysterious  naturę  and  melancholy  termi- 
nation,  was  deemed  but  a  due  reward  for  the  bold  and 
impious  character  of  his  teachings.  The  great  work  on 
which  his  famę  rests  is  De  Rerum  Natura^  a  philoaoph- 
ical  didactic  poem  in  8ix  books  (editio  princeps,  Brescia, 
about  1473;  best  editions  by  Wakefield  [London,  1796, 
8  vols.  4to,  and  Glasgow,  1818,  4  voIs.  8vo],  by  Forbiger 
[Leipe.  1828, 12mo],  and  by  Lachmann  [Berlin,  1850, 2 
yols.].  English  translations  in  yerse  by  Creech  [Lond. 
1714,  2  yols.  8vo],  Good  [Lond.  1805-7,  2  yols.  4to] ;  in 
prose  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A-  [London,  Bohn^s 
Classicid  Library,  1851,  post  8yo]) — ^in  large  measure  an 
exposition  of  the  physical,  morał,  and  religious  tenets 
of  Epicnrus.  See  Epicubean  Piiilosophy.  "  Regard- 
ed  merely  as  a  literary  composition,  the  work  of  Lucre- 
tius  stands  unriyalled  among  didactic  poems.  The  clear- 
ness  and  fulness  with  which  the  most  minutę  facts  of 
physical  science,  and  the  most  subtle  philosophical  spcc- 
ulations  are  unfolded  and  explained ;  the  life  and  inter- 
est  which  are  thrown  into  discussions,  in  themselves  le- 
pulsiye  to  the  bulk  of  mankind;  the  beauty,  richness, 
and  yariety  of  the  episodes  which  are  interwoyen  with 
the  subject-matter  of  the  poem,  combined  with  the  ma- 
jestic  yerse  in  which  the  w  hole  is  clothed,  render  the  De 
Rerum  Natura,  as  a  work  of  art,  one  of  the  most  perfect 
which  antiąuity  has  beąneathed  to  us"  (Chambers,  Cy- 
dop,  8.  y.).    See  Smith,  Did,  Class,  Biog,  s.  y. 

Lud  (Heb.td^^b,  deriyation  unknown;  Sept.Aovd, 
bat  in  Ezek.  Avdoi ;  Auth.  Ters. "  Lydia,**  in  Ezek. 


5),  the  name  apparently  of  two  nation&     See  Etb* 

KOIiOOY. 

1.  The  fourth  son  of  Shem  (aa  poet  2618),  and  found- 
er of  a  tribe  near  the  Assyrians  and  Anmaeans  (Gen.  x, 
22;  1  Chroń,  i,  17).  Acoording  to  Joaephus  (.4ftf.  1,6, 
4),  they  were  the  Lydiam  ;  in  which  opinion  agree  En- 
stathius,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  Isidore,  and  among  mod- 
erna Bochart  (Phaleg,  ii,  12)  and  Gesenius.  On  the  oon- 
trary,  Michaelis  (Spicileg,  ii,  1 14  sq.)  reads  ^*in,  and  on- 
deratands  the  Indians  (see  also  his  Si^^plemetUjlfo.  1416  ; 
comp.  Yater,  Comment,  i,  180).  Lud  would  thus  be  rep- 
resented  by  the  Lydus  of  the  mythical  period  (Herod,  i, 
7).  **  The  Shemitic  character  of  the  manners  of  the  Ln« 
dim,  and  the  strong  Orientalism  ofthe  art  ofthe  Lydian 
kingdom  during  its  latest  period  and  after  the  Persian 
conque8t,  but  before  the  predominance  of  Greek  art  in 
Asia  Minor,  fayor  this  idea ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Egyptian  monuments  show  us  in  the  Idth,  14tb,  and 
15th  centuries  B.C.  a  poweiful  people  called  Rutkm  or 
Ludem,  probably  seated  near  Meaopotamia,  and  appar- 
ently north  of  Palestine,  whom  some,  howeyer,  make 
the  Assyrians.  We  may  perhaps  oonjectura  that  the 
Lydians  first  established  themselyes  near  Palestine,  and 
afterwards  spread  into  Asia  Minor ;  the  occupiera  of  the 
old  seat  of  the  race  being  destroyed  or  remoyed  by  the 
ABS3rrians"  (Smith).  With  the  latter  supposition,  oom- 
pare  the  apocryphal  statement  in  Judith  ii,  23.  See 
Ltdia. 

2.  One  ofthe  Hamitic  tribes  descended  from  Miznim 
(Lttdtm,  Gen.  x.  13),  apparently  a  people  of  Africa  (per- 
haps of  Ethiopia),  sprung  from  the  Egypdans,  and  ao- 
customed  to  fight  with  bows  and  arrows  (Ezek.  xxyii, 
IC ;  xxx,  5 ;  Isa.  lxyi,  19,  where  they  are  associated  with 
Cush  and  Phut ;  comp.  the  Ludim,  Jer.  xlyi,  9,  and  the 
Phud  and  Lud  of  Judith  ii,  23).  Some  haye  referred 
the  name  to  the  people  otLuday,  on  the  western  ooast 
of  Africa,  Bouth  of  Morooco  (see  Michaelis,  SpicUeg,  i, 
259  8q.;  also  SuppL  No.  1417);  and  combine  with  this 
the  mention  of  a  riyer  Laud  in  Tangitania  (Pliny,  y,2). 
Others,  as  Bochart  (Pkaieg,  iy,  56)  aud  Gesenius  (Com- 
fnenL  ad  loc  Isa.),  regard  them  as  a  branch  of  the  Ethi- 
opiana.  Hitzig  {CommenŁ,  ad  loc  Isa.  and  Jer.)  thinks 
that  the  Libyans  are  intended  (by  an  interchange  of 
letters),  but  NuUa  appears  to  be  rather  indicated  by  the 
scriptural  notii^s.  btill  morę  improbable  is  the  suppo- 
sition of  Forster  {Ep,  ad  Michael  p.  13  są.),  that  the  m- 
hahUants  ofthe  oases  are  intended,  designated  in  Coptic 
by  a  term  haying  some  resemblonce  to  Lud.  The  Ara- 
bie interpreters  haye  Tamtes;  the  Targum  of  Jonathan 
rendera  inkabitants  ofthe  nome  ofNeuU  The  opinion 
of  Michaelis  {Suppl  No.  1418),  that  by  the  Ludim  the 
prophets  meant  the  Lydians,  has  lately  been  re-enforced 
by  Gesenius  {Thes,  Heb.  p.  746)  with  the  remark  that 
the  Egyptians  and  Tyrians  employed  soldiers  from  Asia 
Minor  in  their  armies  (Herod,  ii,  152, 154, 163;  iii,  1). 
But  the  Egyptians,  at  least,  had  also  mercenary  troops 
from  Africa,  and  the  Asiatics  referred  to  were  only  from 
lonia  and  Caria.  Rosellini  {Monument,  stor,  III,'  i,  321 
sq.)  speaks  of  a  proyince  of  Luditt,  but  the  kcality  is 
uncertain.— Winer,  s.  y.    See  Ludim. 

Łnd&nilia,  Eusabgth  yoN  Schwarzbuko  Rr- 
DOLFSTADT,  a  noted  female  hymnist  of  Germany,  was 
bom  April  7, 1640,  and  died  March  12, 1672.  She  wrote 
215  hymns,  many  of  which  are  the  pearls  of  German 
sacred  song.  They  were  published  entiro  in  1687,  un- 
der  the  title  Die  Stimme  der  Freundin  (new  edit.  1868). 
See  ber  biography  by  Thik>  (1856). 

ŁUdeke,  Christoph  Wilhelm,  a  German  theolo- 
gian,  was  bom  at  Schonberg,  Prussia,  Mar.  3, 1737.  In 
1758  he  went  to  the  Leyant  as  a  preacher  of  the  Danish 
mission,  and  afterwards  became  pastor  of  the  Lutheraa 
Church,  and  director  of  their  school  at  Smyraa.  In 
1768  he  accepted  a  cali  to  Magdeburg  as  pastor ;  in  1778 
to  Stockholm,  as  German  preacher  and  inspector  of  the 
German  Lyceum.  He  died  Jnne  18, 1805.  He  was  aa. 
exce]lent  scholar  in  maqy  branches  of  theology,  baadone 
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mnch  for  nusaioii  and  edocsŁioD,  and  by  his  oontribn- 
tions  to  the  Hteratoie  on  the  Oiient  oontribated  large- 
ly  to  Bibie  geognphy.  Hu  ExpoiUio  bretit  looorum 
Saene  ScripturtB  ad  Orientem  aete  re/erenUumj  eto,  de- 
serres  apecUd  mention  (Hale,  1777, 8vo)^— Ddring,  Ge- 
UArłe  TheoL  Deutsehkmdt,  yoL  ii,  s.  v. 

IiUderwald,  Johasv  Balthasab,  D.D.,  a  German 
theologian,  was  boro  at  Fahrland,  Prussia,  Sept.  27, 1722. 
He  attended  the  Uniyenity  of  HelmsŁaUt,  and,  having 
finished  the  academical  course,  became  in  1742  tutor ; 
in  1747,  pastor  at  Glentorf,  near  HelmstKdt;  afberwards 
auperintendent  and  first  pastor  at  Forsfelde,  where  he 
died,  Angiist  25, 17%.  He  is  noted  as  a  defender  of  the 
trnth  against  Leasing  after  the  publication  of  the  Wol- 
fenbUttel  Fragments  by  the  latter.  His  Commeniaiio  de 
vi  mynmenti,  quod  Udtw  e  eilenth  Scriptorie  (Gaelph- 
erbyti,  1745, 8vo),  deseryes  special  mention.  He  also 
wTote  SpicUegmm  obtenaHomtm  in  prattantisaimum  De- 

borm  ępimeium,  Judic,  y,  4  (ibid.  1772,4to) D&ring,  Ge^ 

lekrie  TkeoL  DeuUchlanda^  yoL  ii,  s.  y. 

Imdgardis  (Łudoaris,  or  Ldtoakdis),  a  oelebra- 
ted  thaumaturgist  of  the  12th  centary,  was  bom  about 
1182.  At  the  early  age  of  twelye  she  entered  the  Bene- 
dictine  oonyent  of  St.  Trudo,  and  soon  gaye  eyidence 
of  mystic  tendendes.  She  claimed  to  haye  yiaions  in 
which  she  held  familiar  conyerse  with  the  Yiigin  Mary, 
the  angels,  John  the  Baptist  and  the  apostles,  St.  Cath- 
arine,  and  a  number  of  other  sainta.  Once  she  stated 
ahe  had  seen  St.  John  the  eyangelist  in  the  form  of  a 
shining  eagle,  who,  opening  her  mouth  with  his  beak, 
fiUed  her  with  diyine  wisdom.  But  Christ  himself  was 
generally  the  object  of  her  ecstatic  yisions.  Afler  tak- 
ing  the  yeil  in  1200,  she  was  in  1205  appointed  abbess 
of  the  conyent.  In  1206,  by  adyice  of  John  de  lirot 
and  of  StChristine,  she  entered  the  conyent  of  the  Cis- 
terdans  of  Aąuiric,  near  Bnissels.  Herę  her  yisions  be- 
came sttll  morę  striking  and  numerous :  in  her  medita- 
tions  on  the  sulTerings  of  Christ  her  body  became  coy- 
ered  with  blood,  etc  She  was  also  said  to  haye  worked 
a  great  number  of  miradea.  She  died  June  16, 1246. 
Her  biography  was  written  by  the  Dominican  Thomas 
Cantipratanns.  See  Alban  Stolz,  Legenden  (Fieib.  1856), 
yol.  ii,  L  c. — ^Heizog,  Real-Enafidop,  yiii,  511. 

IiUdicke,  Johann  August,  a  German  theologian, 
was  bom  at  (^then  Sept.  15, 1787,  and  was  educated  at 
the  Uniyersities  of  Halle  and  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  In 
1759  he  became  tutor;  in  1762,  subrector  of  the  Grerman 
Reformed  town-school  of  his  natiye  place ;  in  1776,  pas- 
tor at  Gnetsch,  where  he  remained  until  1818.  He  died 
at  Q>then  July  9, 1821.  For  a  list  of  his  worka,  see  Dó- 
ling,  GdehrU  TheoL  DeuUckiandśj  róL  ii,  a.  y. 

Łn^dhn  (Heb.  Ludim%  D^^^b,  Sept  AutSuifiiiri  X 
Chroń.  0'^'^'7J|b,  AiMtSitifi  ;  in  Jer.  Aot;^oc,  A.V.  "Lydi- 
ans"),  a  Mizraitish  or  Egyptian  people  or  tribe  (Gen.  x, 
18 ;  1  Chroń,  i,  11 ;  Jer.  xlvi,  9),  probably  the  same  with 
Lud,  No.  2.  From  their  position  at  the  head  of  the  list 
of  the  Mizraites,  it  is  probable  that  the  Ludim  were 
settled  to  the  west  of  Egypt,  perhaps  further  than  any 
other  race  of  the  same  stock.  Isaiah  mentions  ^  Tar- 
shish,  Pul,  and  Lud,  that  draw  the  bow  {r\vp,  "^S^^), 
Tubal,  and  Jayan,  the  isles  afar  ofiT  (Ixyi,  19).  Herę 
the  expre8sion  in  the  plural, "  that  draw  the  bow*'  (Valg* 
{łendenie*  sagittam),  may  lefer  only  to  Lud,  and  there- 
fore  not  connect  it  with  one  or  both  of  the  names  pre- 
oeding.  A  comparison  with  the  other  three  passages, 
in  all  which  Phut  is  mentioned  immediatdy  before  or 
after  Lud  or  the  Ludim,  goes  to  oonfirm  the  Sept.  read- 
ing,  Phut,  ^ovSt  for  Pul,  a  word  not  oocurring  in  any 
other  passage,  as  the  true  one ;  and  we  also  notioe  as 
eoincident  the  eztraordinary  change  from  *^3Ó7a  to 

JAo9ÓX'  See  Pul;  Mesbch.  Jeremiah,  in  speaking 
of  Pharaoh  Necfao*s  araiy,  makes  mention  of  **  Cush  and 
Phut  that  handle  the  buckłer,  and  the  Lndim  that  han- 
dle [and]  bend  the  bow"  (xlvi,  9).  Herę  the  Ludim 
■n  asBociatrcd  with  Afiican  aationa  as  mercenaries  or 


atcnliaries  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  therefiire  it  would 
seem  probable,  primd/aeie,  that  the  Mizraitish  Ludim 
are  intended.  Ezekiel,  in  the  description  of  Tyre,  speaks 
thos  of  Lud :  **  Persia,  and  Lad,  and  Phut  were  in  thine 

army,  thy  men  of  war:  bnckler  CjSi^)  and  hdmet  hung 
they  up  in  thee;  they  set  thine  adoming'*  (xxyil,  10). 
In  this  place  Lud  might  seem  to  mean  the  Shonitic 
Lad,  especially  if  the  latter  be  connected  with  Lydia; 
bat  the  association  with  Phut  renders  it  as  likely  that 
the  nation  or  country  is  that  of  the  Afńcan  Ludim.  In 
the  prophecy  against  Gog  a  similar  passage  occurs. 
"  Persia,  Cush,  and  Phut  (A.  Vere. "  Libya")  with  them 

[the  army  of  Gog] ;  all  of  them  [with]  buckler  C\^'0) 
and  helmet"*  (xxxyiii,  5).  It  seems  from  this  that  there 
were  Persian  mercenaries  at  this  time,  the  prophet  per- 
haps, if  speaking  of  a  remote  futurę  period,  using  their 
name  and  that  of  other  well-known  mercenaries  in  a 
generał  sense.  The  association  of  Persia  and  Lud  in 
the  former  passage  therefore  loees  somewhat  of  ita 
wdght.  In  one  of  the  prophecies  against  £g3rpt  Lud  is 
thus  mentioned  among  the  supports  of  that  oountry< 
'*And  the  sword  shall  come  opon  Mizraim,  and  great 
pain  shall  be  in  Cush,  at  the  falling  of  the  slain  in  Miz- 
raim, and  they  shall  take  away  her  multitude  (insiiOU), 
and  her  foundations  shsll  be  broken  down.  Cash,  and 
Phut,  and  Lud,  and  all  the  mingled  people  PI^C),  and 
Chab,  and  the  children  of  the  land  of  the  coyenant, 
shall  fali  by  the  sword  with  them"  (xxx,  4,  5).  Herę 
Lad  is  associated  with  Cush  and  Phut,  as  though  an 
African  nation.  The  i?re5,  whom  we  haye  called  "  min- 
gled people"  rather  than  ^^strangers,"  appear  to  haye 
been  an  Arab  populaŁion  of  the  Sinaitie  peninsula,  per- 
haps induding  Arab  or  half-Arab  tribes  of  the  Egyptian 
desertto  theeastoftheNile.  Chab  is  a  name  nowhere 
dse  oocurring,  which  perhaps  should  be  read  Lab,  for 
the  country  or  nation  of  the  Lubim.  See  Chub;  Lu- 
BI3I.  The  **  children  of  the  land  of  the  coyenant"  may 
be  some  league  of  tribes,  as  probably  were  the  Ninę 
Bows  of  the  Egyptian  inacriptions;  or  the  eipresaion 
may  mean  nations  or  tribes  allied  with  Egypt,  as  though 
a  generał  designation  for  the  rest  of  its  supporters  be- 
sides  those  specified.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  this  pas- 
sage, although  Lud  is  placed  among  the  cloee  allies  or 
supporters  of  Egypt,  yet  it  follows  African  nations,  and 
is  foUowed  by  a  nation  or  tribe  at  least  partly  inhabit^ 
ing  Asia,  although  possibly  also  partly  inhabiting  AM- 
ca.    See  Egypt. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  but  one  nation  is  intended 
in  these  passages,  and  it  seems  that  thus  far  the  prepon- 
derance  of  eyidence  is  in  favor  of  the  Mizraitish  Ludim. 
There  are  no  indications  in  the  Bibie  known  to  be  posi- 
tiye  of  mercenary  or  allied  troops  in  the  Egyptian  ar- 
mies,  except  of  Africans,  and  perhaps  of  tribes  bordering 
Egypt  on  the  east.  We  have  still  to  inąuire  how  the 
eyidence  of  the  Egyptian  monuments  and  of  profane 
history  may  affect  our  supposition.  From  the  former 
we  leam  that  seyeral  foreign  nations  contributed  allies 
or  mercenaries  to  the  Egyptian  armieSb  Among  them 
we  identify  the  Besu  with  the  Lubim,  and  the  Śhary- 
ATANA  with  the  Cherethim,  who  also  senred  in  David'8 
army.  The  latter  were  probably  from  the  coast  of  Pal- 
estine,  although  they  may  haye  been  drawn  in  the  case 
of  the  Egyptian  army  from  an  insular  portion  of  the 
same  people.  The  rest  of  these  foreign  troops  seem  to 
have  been  of  African  nations,  but  this  is  not  certain. 
The  eyidence  of  the  monuments  reaches  no  lower  than 
the  time  of  the  Bubastite  linę.  There  is  a  single  foreign 
contemporary  inscribed  record  on  one  of  the  colossi  of 
the  tempie  of  AbiU-Simbel  in  Nubia,  noting  the  pas- 
sage of  Greek  mercenaries  of  a  Psammetichus,  probably 
the  first  (Wilkinson,  ^fodem  Egifpt  and  Tkebea,  ii,  829). 
From  the  Greek  writers,  who  giye  us  Information  from 
the  time  of  Psammetichus  I  downwards,  we  leam  that 
lonian,  Carian,  and  other  Greek  mercenaries  formed  an 
important  element  in  the  Egyptian  army  in  all  timea 
wben  the  coontiy  was  independent,  firom  the  reign  of 
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that  king  nntil  the  finał  oonąuest  by  Ochua.  These 
mercenaries  were  even  settled  in  Egypt  by  Psammeti- 
chus.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  mentiou  of  them 
in  the  Bibie,  exoepting  they  be  intended  by  Lud  and 
tbe  Ludim  in  the  passages  that  have  been  oonsidered. 
It  must  be  recollected  that  it  ia  reasonable  to  connect 
the  Shemitic  Lad  with  the  Lydians,  and  that  at  the 
time  of  the  prophets  by  whom  Lud  and  the  Ludim  are 
mentioned  the  Lydian  kingdom  generally  or  always  in- 
cluded  the  morę  western  part  of  Asia  Minor,  so  that  the 
Lud  and  Ludim  might  well  apply  to  the  lonian  and  Ca- 
ńan  mercenaries  drawn  from  this  territory.  See  Lud. 
The  manncr  in  which  these  foreign  troops  in  the 
Egyptian  army  are  characterized  is  perfectly  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  evidence  of  the  monuments,  which,  al- 
though  about  8ix  centuries  earlier  than  the  prophet*s 
time,  no  doubt  represent  the  same  condition  of  miiitary 
matters.  The  only  people  of  Africa  beyond  Egypt  por- 
trayed  on  the  monumenta  whom  we  can  oonsider  as 
most  probably  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Egyptians  are 
the  ReBU,  who  are  the  Lubim  of  the  Bibie,  almost  cer- 
tainly  the  same  as  the  Mizraitish  Lehabim  (q.  v.); 
therefore  we  may  take  the  ReBU  as  probably  illustra- 
ting  the  Ludim,  supposing  the  latter  to  be  Mizraites,  in 
which  case  they  may  indeed  be  included  nnder  the  same 
name  as  the  Lubim,  if  the  appellation  ReBU  be  wider 
than  the  Lubim  of  the  Bibie,  and  aiso  as  illustrating 
Cush  and  PhuL  The  last  two  are  spoken  of  as  handling 
the  buckler.  The  Egyptians  are  generally  represented 
with  smali  shields,  freąuently  round;  the  ReBU  with 

smali  round  shields,  for  which  the  term  here  used,  1^^, 
the  smali  shield,  and  the  expression  '*  that  handle,"  are 
perfectly  appropriate.  That  the  Ludim  should  ha^e 
been  archers,  and  apparently  armed  with  a  long  bow 
that  was  strung  with  the  aid  of  the  foot  by  treading 

(npp  "^S^^),  is  noteworthy,  sińce  the  Africans  were 
always  famous  for  their  archery.  The  ReBU,  and  one 
other  of  the  foreign  nations  that  served  in  the  Egyptian 
army — the  monuments  show  the  former  only  as  enemies 
— ^were  bowmen,  being  armed  with  a  bow  of  moderate 
length ;  the  other  mercenaries — of  whom  we  can  only 
identify  the  Philistine  Cherethim,  though  they  probably 
include  certain  of  the  mercenaries  or  auxiliaries  men- 
tioned in  the  Bibie — carrying  swords  and  jayelins,  but 
not  bows.  These  points  of  agreement,  founded  on  our 
examination  of  the  monuments,  are  of  no  little  weight, 
as  showing  the  aocuracy  of  the  Bibie. — Smith,  s.  v.  See 
Shield. 

ŁUdke,  Friedrich  Gerbianus,  a  German  theolo- 
gian,  was  bom  at  Stendal,  Prussia,  April  10, 1780.  He 
began  his  academical  oourse  very  yoimg,  and,  upon  its 
complction,  became  pastor  of  the  Nicolai  Church  at  Ber- 
lin, which  Office  he  held  until  his  death,  March  8, 1792. 
He  was  looked  upon  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  man  of 
an  independent,  decided,  and  philosophical  mind,  and 
ably  defended  the  Christian  truths.  He  was  also  an 
eamest  advocate  of  tolerance,  and  wrote  ''About  Toler- 
ance  and  Freedom  of  Conscienoe."  —  Doring,  GeUhrte 
TheoL  DeuUcklands,  voL  ii,  s.  v. 

Łndlo'^^,  John,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  (Dutoh)  Reformed 
minister,  was  bom  at  Acquackanonck,  now  Passaic,  N. 
J.,  Dec.  13, 1793;  graduated  at  Union  College,  1814,  and 
at  the  Theological  Seminaiy,  New  Branswick,  N.  J.,  1817. 
His  first  scŁtlement  was  in  the  First  Reformed  (Dutoh) 
Church  of  New  Brunswick,  1817 ;  in  1819  he  was  elect- 
ed  professor  in  the  theological  seminary  at  that  place ; 
in  1823  he  became  pastor  of  the  First  Reformed  (Dutch) 
Church  in  Albany,  where  he  sustained  himself  with 
great  power  as  a  preacher,  pastor,  and  public  man.  In 
1834  he  was  madę  proyost  of  the  Unirersity  of  Penn- 
sylvania,  and  retained  that  position  with  distinguished 
ability  until  1852,  when  he  retumed  to  New  Brunswick 
as  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  Church  goyem- 
ment  in  the  theological  seminary,  and  also  as  professor 
of  mental  phUosophy  in  Rutgers  College.  He  died  in 
1857,  in  the  fuli  aasuranoe  uf  hope  and  of  faith.    In 


erery  respect  Dr.  Ladlow  was  "a  mighty  man,**  phya- 
cally,  mentally,  spiritualiy ;  as  a  theologian,  a  preacher, 
and  a  leader  of  men.  He  was  fuli  of  power.  His 
intoUect  was  like  his  bodily  firame,  massiye,  compact, 
and  yigoTous.  His  will  and  his  emotiooal  naturę  were 
equally  strong.  His  spirit  and  labors  in  the  pulpit,  in 
the  professor^s  chair,  at  the  head  of  tbe  uniyersity,  and 
in  public  bodies,  were  always  dir^t,  well  ordered,  and 
indomitable.  "  He  adomed  eyery  relation  that  he  sus> 
tained,  and  was  one  of  the  yery  tinest  specimens  of  in- 
tellectual  and  morał  nobility." — Sprague,  AfmaU;  Me- 
morial  Sermona  by  Drs.  George  W.  Bethune,  Isaac  Fenis, 
and  W.  J.  R.  Taylor;  Corwin,  Manuał  ofthe  Reformed 
Church  i  iV.  Y,  Obterver  (1866) ;  A  merican  CoUege.  Presi^ 
derUs,:x]nl     (W.J.R.T.) 

Ludlow,  Peter,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bora  in 
Enfield,  Conn.,  Aug.  8, 1797,  of  Plesbyterian  parentage. 
He  was  for  a  time  a  member  of  Princeton  College,  N.  J.; 
then  began  the  study  of  law,  but  his  religious  conyic- 
tions  became  so  deep  that  he  decided  to  become  a  min- 
ister. The  distinguished  Summerfield  aided  him  in  his 
theological  studies.  He  joined  the  Baptist  Church,  re- 
ceived  license,  and  was  ordained  Sept.  2, 1823  pastor  of 
the  Second  Baptist  Church  iu  Proyidence,  R.  L  His 
continued  ill-health  nccessitated  his  acceptance  of  a  cali 
to  the  Baptist  Church  in  Georgetown,  S.  C.  He  died  in 
New  York,  May  6, 1837.  Rey.  Dr.  Jackson,  of  Newport, 
says  of  him :  "  His  talents  were  of  a  high  order,  and  he 
was  not  less  distinguished  for  his  eyangelical  yiews  than 
for  his  attractiye  and  effectiye  eloąuence."  See  Sprague, 
A  rmais  ofthe  American  Pulpit,  vi,  727  8q. 

IfUdolf^  Job,  a  noted  Ethiopic  scholar.  tHao  a  law- 
yer  and  statesman  of  distinguished  merit,  was  bcnrn  at 
Erfurt,  in  Thuringia,  in  1624.  Aiter  finishing  his  edu- 
cation,  he  spent  seyeial  years  in  trayelling,  and  subae- 
quently  filled  important  stations  in  his  natiye  city,  and 
under  the  elector  palatine  at  Frankfort  He  then  de- 
yoted  himself  to  the  completton  of  his  works,  of  which 
his  EŁhiopic  Hittoryf  and  his  oommentaries  on  it,  his 
Amharic  and  Ethiopic  Gramman,  and  Ethiopic  Lezi" 
eon,  are  the  most  yaluable,  and  haye  uniyenaUy  met 
with  the  highest  esteem  from  the  leamed. 

Ludolph  DE  Saxonia  was  distinguished  among  the 
Dominican  mystics  of  the  14th  century.  He  entered 
the  order  about  A.D.  1300,  and  in  further  pursiuince  of 
his  pious  deyotion  became  a  Carthusian  at  Strasburg. 
His  Viia  Jem  Christi  bas  often  been  edited  and  trans- 
lated  into  yarious  languages.  He  flourbhed  in  Sax0ny, 
but  the  dato  both  of  his  birth  and  death  are  unknown* 

tailerB,  John  H.,  an  American  Roman  CathoUc  prel- 
ate  of  great  ability  and  notę,  was  bom  at  Lutten,  in 
Oldenburg,  Germany,  Sept.  29, 1819,  came  to  this  coun- 
try in  1833,  and,  after  a  short  scryice  as  cl2rk,  entered 
St  Mary'B  Theological  Seminary  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
and  was  consecrated  priest  in  1846,  and  bishop  of  Fort 
Wayne  in  1858.  He  deseryes  the  commendation  of  all 
Christian  people  for  his  great  zeal  in  behalf  of  educa- 
tional  fadlities  for  the  lower  classes  of  his  Church.  He 
was  especially  actiye  during  his  presidency  over  the 
diocese  of  Northern  Indiana,  wherc  he  built  many 
churches  and  established  schoola.  He  died  in  Cleye- 
land,  Ohio,  June  29, 1871. 

Lnlt,  Friedrich  Matthaus,  a  German  theologian, 
was  bora  at  Kirch-RUsselbach,  Aug.  8, 1705.  In  1723 
he  entered  the  Uniyersity  of  Altdorf,  where  his  unclc, 
G.  G.  Zelter,  was  then  professor  of  theology  and  of  the 
Oriental  languages.  In  1780,  when  Prof.  Zelter  rcsign- 
cd  his  professorship  and  became  pastor  at  Poppenreot, 
Luft  accompanied  him,  and  was  madę  yicar  in  1732. 
In  1783  he  became  the  first  chaplain  at  FUrth,  where  he 
unexpectedly  died,  May  24, 1740.  His  death  cansed 
great  grief,  sinoe  his  knowledige  and  unwearied  diligenoe 
gaye  promise  of  futuie  usefidneas  and  eminenoe.  He 
rendered  great  seryice  in  issning  the  Bible-work  of  ProH 
Zelter.  He  himself  oommitted  only  a  few  minor  pro- 
ductions  to  piint,  but  among  his  papers  yaluable  MSS. 
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wore  found,  intended  as  preparations  for  qiiite  extenBive 
labon.    See  Doring,  Gdehrte  TheoL  DeuUehL  yoL  ii,  s.  v. 

lingo,  Juan  de,  a  learned  Spanish  Jeauit  and  car- 
dinal,  was  bom  at  Madrid  in  1583,  and  for  twenty  yeais 
was  theological  profewor  at  Roroe ;  was  madę  cardlnal 
in  1643,  and  died  in  1660.  In  hia  office  as  cardinal  he 
was  dbtingoished  for  his  plain  manner  of  life  and  hu 
liberalitj  to  the  poor.  He  wrote  De  Incamaiione  do- 
nunica  (Lyons,  1633,  fol.) : — De  Sacramentit  in  genere 
(1635,  foL) : — Retponsorum  1/ora/uim,  lib.  vi  (1651,  fol.) ; 
etc  AU  his  works  were  collected  in  seren  large  follos 
(Tenice,  1751).  Pallaricini  boasted  of  having  been  bis 
papiL  Liguori  names  bim  as  a  theologian  next  to 
Thomas  Aąoinas. 

Lugo's  brotber  Francisco  was  also  a  Jesuit,  and  the 
anthor  of  sereral  theological  works.  They  are  of  minor 
yalue,  however.  See  Iloefer,  Nouv»  Biog,  Giner,  xxxii, 
212. 

Ifll^^hith  (Heb.  Luchiih^  r\'^n^h  [always  with  the 
ait  prefłxed],  prób.  tabUted  [see  below] ;  Sept.  Aovii^, 
bat  in  Jer.  [ninbn]  'A\ai^  r.  r.  'AXió5),  a  Moabitish 
place  (but  whether  a  town  or  not  is  uncertain,  as  it  is 
only  found  in  the  phrase  "  ascent  of  Luhith"),  appar- 
ently  situated  on  an  eminence  between  Zoar  and  Horo- 
naim,  on  the  track  of  the  inrading  Babylonians  (Isa. 
XT,  5;  Jer.  xlviii,  5).  According  to  Eusebins,  it  lay 
between  Areopolis  and  Zoar.  M.  de  Saulcy  thinks  it 
may  be  identified  with  a  site  on  the  bill  ^ottekwy  about 
half  way  up  on  the  south  side  of  the  ravine  leading 
north-easterly  from  the  northem  opening  of  the  penin- 
sula  of  the  Dead  Sea  {Narratwey  i,  886,  267,  and  map). 
The  position  is  probably  not  far  from  correct  (although 
not  between  Ar  and  Zoar),  but  no  such  name  appears  on 
Robinson's  or  Zimmermann's  map:  it  does, howerer,  on 
Yan  de  Yelde^s. 

Luhith, "  as  a  Hebrew  word,  signifles  *  madę  of  boards 
or  posts'  (Gesenius,  ThegaurtUy  p.  748) ;  but  why  assume 
that  a  Moabitish  spot  should  haye  a  Hebrew  name  ?  By 
the  Syriac  interpretera  it  b  rendered  *paved  with  flag- 
stones'  (Eichhom,  Al^,  BMiothek,  i,  845,  872).  In  the 
Targums  {Pśeudofon,  and  Jent*.  on  Numb.  xxi,  16,  and 
Jonathan  on  Isa.  xv,  1)  Lechaiath  is  giyen  as  the  equiv- 
alent  of  Ar-Moab.  This  may  contain  an  allońon  to 
Luchith,  or  it  may  point  to  the  use  of  a  term  meaning 
'jaw'  for  certain  eminences,  not  only  in  the  case  of  the 
Lehi  of  Samson,  but  also  elsewhere.  See  Michaelis, 
SuppL  No.  1307;  but,  on  the  other  band,  Buxtorf,  Lex. 
Talm,  coL  1184"  (Smith). 

laulni  (or  Lotnio),  Bernabdino,  a  celebrated  paint- 
er  of  the  Lombard  school,  bom  about  1460  at  Luini,  near 
the  Lago  Maggiore,  was  the  ablest  pupil  of  Leonardo  da 
Yinci  and  of  Stefano  Scotto.  He  imitated  the  style  and 
execuŁion  of  his  master  Leonardo  da  Yinci  so  closely  as 
to  deceiye  experienced  judges,  and  yet  his  generał  man- 
ner has  a  delicacy  and  grace  eufficicntly  original  and 
distinct  from  that  of  Leonardo.  Many  of  Luini's  best 
and  greatest  works,  in  oil  and  in  fresco,  are  still  in  a 
good  State  of  preservation,  namely,  the  Magdalen  and 
8U  John  with  the  Lamb,  in  the  Ambroaian  Library  at 
Milan ;  the  Enthroned  MadormOy  painted  in  1521,  the 
Drunkemiess  o/Noah,  and  other  works  in  the  gallery  of 
the  Brera  at  Milan ;  the  Irescoes  of  the  Monastero  Mag- 
giore, or  San  Maurizio,  in  the  same  city,  from  which. 
howeyer,  the  ultramarine  and  gold  have  been  scraped 
off;  8everal  at  Saronno,  among  them  his  chef-d'(BuvTe, 
Christ  dupttting  with  the  Doctor* ;  and  other  extensive 
and  equally  good  works  in  the  FrancLscan  convent  Degli 
Angeli  at  Lugano,  on  the  lakę  of  that  name.  The  datę 
of  his  death  is  not  exactly  known,  but  he  was  alive  in 
1580. 

He  had  a  brotber,  Ambbooio,  who  imitated  his  style, 
•nd  several  sons  who  also  were  paintera.  See  Engliah 
Cjfuiop,  8.  y. ;  Chambers,  Cydop,  8.  v. 

lattitprand,  or  Liudprand,  king  of  Lombardy 
(AJ).  712-744),  was  bom  towards  the  dose  of  the  7th 


century.  In  702  his  father,  Ansprand,  a  powerful  Lom- 
bard lord,  and  an  adherent  of  king  Luitbert,  haying  been 
defeated  by  the  usurper  Aribert  II,  retired  to  the  Baya- 
rian  oourt.  He  was  joined  there  by  Luitprand,  but  the 
other  members  of  his  family,  having  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  Aribert,  were  put  to  death.  In  712  Luitprand  and  his 
father  succeeded  in  overthrowing  Aribert^  and  Ansprand 
dying  shortly  after,  Luitprand  succeeded  to  the  throne. 
His  first  care  was  to  restore  peace  to  his  kingdom,  suf- 
fering  from  intemal  disseusions.  He  enacted  a  series  of 
laws  in  the  years  712, 717, 720, 721, 723, 724,  which,  with 
the  Edict  of  Rotharis,  form  the  prindpal  basis  of  the 
Lombard  law  as  it  remained  in  force  in  Northem  Italy 
until  the  14th,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  until  the 
16th  centur>'.  Peace  and  prosperity  once  restored  to 
his  people,  Luitprand  eagerly  sought  for  an  opportunity 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  his  dominions.  He  had  his 
eye  especisJly  on  Komę  and  the  exarchate,  and  when  the 
quarrel  broke  out  between  the  pope  and  the  emperor 
of  Constantinople  conceming  image  worship,  Luitprand 
suddenly  announced  himself  and  his  Lombards  devout 
worshippers  of  imagcs,  and,  under  pretcnce  of  taking  the 
pope'8  part,  he  seized  the  exarchate  of  Rarenna  and  sey- 
eral  cities.  But  pope  Gregory  II,  alarmed  at  the  grow- 
ing  power  of  Lombardy,  and  the  prospect  that  hereafter 
the  papacy  might  be  dependent  on  the  nile  of  a  people 
looked  upon  as  vile  barbarians  [see  Lombards],  pre- 
ferrcd  to  seek  aid  in  other  ąuarters  not  only  for  łdm- 
self,  but  also  for  the  exarchate,  whose  days  seemed 
about  to  be  numbered.  He  therefore  enjoined  upon  the 
duke  of  Yenetia  to  aid  the  exarch  in  retaking  the  proy- 
inces  seized  by  Luitprand.  Gregory  at  the  same  time 
persuaded  the  inhabitants  of  the  duchies  of  Spoleto  and 
Benevento  to  throw  off  the  Lombard  yoke.  Luitprand, 
howeyer,  matched  the  pope  in  cunning,  for  he  no  sooner 
leamed  the  position  of  the  pontiff  than  he  turaed  to  the 
side  of  the  exaroh,  and,  afler  having  aided  him  in  sub- 
duing  his  insurgent  proyinces,  marched  himself  against 
Romę,  with  the  intention  of  taking  his  reyenge  on  the 
pope.  The  latter,  howeyer,  succeeded  in  padfying  Luit- 
prand, and  the  Lombard  retumed  into  his  kingdom.  In 
736,  being  dangerously  ill,  he  surrendered  for  a  while  his 
power  to  his  nephew  Hildebrand,  whom  the  Lombards 
had  elected  hb  sucoesBor,  but  when  he  recoyered  hb 
health  he  found  himself  obliged  to  diyide  hb  authority 
with  Hildebrand.  In  739  Luitprand  oyercame  a  league 
formed  against  him  by  pope  Gregoiy  IH,  and  the  dukea 
of  Spoleto  and  Beneyento  and  the  exarch  of  Bayenna, 
and,  to  punish  the  incumbent  of  the  apostolic  see,  he  ap- 
peared  before  the  gates  of  Borne.  The  pope,  in  hb  dis- 
tress,  called  upon  Charles  Martel  for  assistance.  Greg- 
ory'8  appcal  b  truły  touching:  ''Hb  tears  are  falling 
night  and  day  for  the  destitute  state  of  the  Church.  The 
Lombard  king  and  his  son  are  rayaging  the  last  remains 
of  the  property  of  the  Church,  which  no  longer  suffices 
for  the  daily  senrice ;  they  haye  inyaded  the  territory 
of  Bome,  and  seized  all  hb  farms.  Hb  only  hope  b  in 
the  timely  succor  of  the  Frankbh  king."  Yaluable  pres- 
ents  accompanied  thb  appeal— among  them  the  mystic 
keys  of  the  sepulchre  of  St.  Peter,  and  lilings  of  hb 
chains,  which  no  Christian  could  resbt— also  a  proffer 
of  the  title  of ''Patrician  and  Consul  of  Romę" — ^yea,the 
deliyerer  of  the  Etemal  City  was  to  become  eyen  the 
patron  of  the  Rombh  Church.  Of  course  Martel  an- 
swered  fayorably  to  such  an  inyitation.  Unfortunately, 
howeyer,  for  the  Bomish  cause,  he  died  shortly  after. 
But,  eyen  before  Martel  oould  haye  taken  the  fidd 
against  Luitprand,  the  latter  had  been  induced  to  with- 
draw  his  troops  from  Romę.  A  Btat«  of  hostility,  how- 
eyer, continuód  between  the  Lombards  and  the  Romans 
until  the  death  of  Gregory  IIL  The  next  pontiff  (Zach- 
ary) finally  succeeded,  by  a  personal  yisit  to  Luitprand, 
in  securing  a  treaty  with  the  Lombards  by  which  the 
latter  restored  to  the  Church  all  the  possessions  taken 
from  it  during  the  war.  Luitprand  theieailer  seems  to 
haye  been  fayorably  indined  towards  Zachary  and  the 
Chorch.    He  died  in  Janaaiy,  744.    See  Paul  Diaci^ 
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Historia  Longobardorwn ;  Anastańos,  YUm  Poni^, ;  Mn^ 
ratori,  Atmaks  ScripU  Ital, ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GerUr, 
voL  xxxii ;  Reichel,  See  qf  Borne  m  the  Middk  Agea^  p. 
54  aq. ;  Milman,  HiaL  Lat  Christ,  ii,  874  8q.    (J.  H.  W.) 

IfUitprand,  or  Lidtprand,  a  distingtiished  Italian 
hlstorian,  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  at  Payia  about 
A.D.  920,  of  a  noble  family  very  high  in  favor  at  the 
conrt  of  king  Hughes.  Luitprand  receircd  a  very  good 
education,  and  was  at  an  early  age  appointed  deacon  of 
the  cathedral  of  Pavia.  He  soon  after  became  chancel- 
lor  of  king  Berengar,  by  whom  he  was,  about  946,  sent 
on  a  mission  to  Byzantium.  After  his  return  in  950,  he 
fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the  king  and  of  queen  Willa, 
and  retired  to  the  court  of  Otho  I  of  Germany.  He  re- 
mained  there  eleyen  years,  leamed  the  language  of  the 
country,  and  became  acąuainted  with  all  the  most  dis- 
tinguished  characters.  In  958  he  began,  at  the  reąuest 
of  the  bishop  of  Elyira,  to  write  a  history  of  his  own 
age,  and  he  continued  this  task  until  962,  when  he  re- 
tumed  to  Otho  in  Italy.  He  was  now  at  once  appoint- 
ed bishop  of  Cremona,  and  was  in  963  sent  by  Otho  to 
pope  John  Xn,  oetensibly  for  the  purpose  of  assuring 
the  latter  of  the  emperor*s  good  will,  but  in  reality  to 
incite  the  Roman  aristocracy  against  the  pope.  Shortly 
after,  when  the  pope  was  accused  before  the  Synod  of 
Romę,  Luitprand  spoke  against  him  in  the  name  of  the 
emperor.  Two  years  afterwards  Otho  sent  him  again 
to  Romę,  together  with  the  bishop  of  Spiers,  to  direct 
the  pontifical  election,  a  duty  which  he  performed  to  the 
emperor's  entire  satisfaction.  In  968  Luitprand  went  to 
Constantinople  to  negotiate  a  maniage  between  princess 
Theophania  and  the  son  of  Otho,  but  hereŁu  he  failed. 
In  971  he  was  sent,  with  some  others,  to  renew  negotia- 
tions  for  the  same  object,  Nicephorus  being  dead ;  but  he 
died  himself  soon  after,  in  the  early  part  of  972.  His 
works,  which  are  of  great  value  for  the  history  of  those 
times,  are  A  ntapodosiSf  begun  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine 
in  958,  concluded  in  Italy  in  962,  a  historical  work,  in 
which  he  seeks  to  revenge  himself  for  the  wron^  he 
had  suffered,especially  from  Berengar  and  Willa: — Liber 
de  rebus  ffestis  Otłonis  Magni  imperatoiia,  an  account  of 
events  from  960  to  964,  which  is  the  morę  valuable  from 
the  fact  that  Luitprand  was  an  eyewitness  and  oflen  an 
actor  in  all  the  occurrcnces  he  relates : — Relatio  de  hga- 
tione  ConstantinopolUana  of  968,  very  important  for  the 
information  it  contains  on  erents  and  customs,  and  the 
best  written  of  Luitprand^s  works.  The  Antapodosis 
and  Historia  OUoniSj  of  which  the  original  MS.,  partly 
in  Luitprand^s  own  handwriting,  is  preserred  in  the  li- 
ł)rary  of  Munich,  werc  published  at  Antwcrp  (1640,  foL), 
and  in  sereral  historical  works  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  in 
those  of  Rcuber  and  Du  Chesne,  and  in  the  Scriptores  of 
Muratori,  voL  ii.  The  best  edition  of  Luitprand^s  works 
is  oontained  in  Pertz,  Monumenta,  voL  iii,  who  has  also 
published  them  separately.  A  German  translation  of 
the  Antapodosis  was  published  by  the  baron  of  Osten- 
Sacken  (Berlin,  1853),  with  an  Introduction  by  Watten- 
bach.  See  Kopkę,  De  Vita  et  Scriptia  Luitprandi  (BerL 
1842, 8vo) ;  Pertz,  Monum,  iii,  264 ;  Wattenbach,  Deutsch- 
lands  GeschicAtscuellen  im  Mittelalfer  (2d  ed.  BerL  1866), 
p.  209 ;  Contzen,  Geschichtsckreiber  d,  sachsischen  Kaiser- 
zeity  etc.  (Regensb.  1837) ;  Giesebrecht,  Kaiserzeił,  i,  740, 
742  są. ;  Donniges,  Otto  /,  p.  199  są. ;  Niebuhr,  SS,  Byz, 
vol  xi. ;  Martini,  Ue,  d.  Geachichtschreiber  Liudprand,  in 
Denksckrifi,  d,  Kon,  Akad,  d,  Wissensch,  of  Munich,  1809, 
1810 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genirale,  xxxii,  219 ;  Herzog, 
Real^Encyldop,  viii,  442;  Baxmann,  Po/i«t*  der  Papste, 
voL  ii  (see  Index). 

Łukę,  the  erangelist,  and  aothor  of  the  Acto  of  the 
Apostles.  In  tho  following  account  of  himself  and  his 
Gospel  we  largely  follow  the  artides  in  Kitto^s  and 
Smith'8  Dictionaries. 

I.  His  Aame.— This,  in  the  Greek  form,  AovKac,  is 
abbreyiated  from  AovKavóc,  the  Gnecized  repreaentatiye 
of  the  Latin  Lueanus,  or  Aoi/mAióc,  Lucilius  (comp.  Silas 
for ^Uranus;  Anna$  foTAimamu;  Zenas  for Zenodorus : 


Winer,  Grram,  p.  115).  The  oontnction  of  av6c  into  ac 
is  said  to  be  cbaracteristic  of  the  names  of  slayes  (aee 
Lobeck,  De  SubsłanHv,  in  ac  exemUibuSj  in  Wolf,  A  naleci. 
iii,  49),  and  it  has  been  inferred  from  this  that  Loke  was 
of  heathen  descent  (which  may  also  be  gatheied  from 
the  implied  oontrast  between  those  mentioned  CoL  ir, 
12-14,  and  the  ot  Ik  vtpirofAiiCt  ver.  11),  and  a  libertus^ 
or  freedman.  This  latter  idea  has  found  confbrmation  in 
his  profession  of  a  physician  (CoL  iv,  14),  the  practioc  of 
medicine  among  the  Romans  having  been  in  great  meas- 
ure  condned  to  persons  of  seryile  rank  (Middleton,  De 
Medicorum  apud  Roman,  degeat,  CondUione),  To  this, 
howeyer,  there  were  many  exceptions  (see  Smith,  Diet, 
ofClass,  Antig,  s.  y.  Medicus),  and  it  is  altogether  an  in- 
sufficient  basis  on  which  to  erect  a  theory  as  to  the  eran- 
gelisfs  sodal  rank.  So  much,  howeyer,  we  may  proba- 
bly  safely  infer  from  his  profession,  that  be  was  a  man 
of  superior  education  and  mental  culture  to  the  gener- 
ality  of  the  apostles,  the  fishermen  and  tax-gatherer8  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

IL  Scripture  Hisłorg.-^All.  that  can  be  with  certainty 
known  of  Lukę  most  be  gathered  from  the  Acts  of  the 
Apoetles  and  the  Epistles  of  Paul  The  result  is  but 
scanty.  He  was  not  bom  a  Jew,  for  he  is  not  reckoaed 
among  them  ''of  the  circumcision"  by  Paul  (oomp.Col 
iy,  11  with  yer.  14).  If  this  be  not  tbought  conclustye, 
nothing  can  be  argued  from  the  Greek  idioms  in  his 
style,  for  he  might  be  a  Hellenistic  Jew,  nor  from  the 
Gentile  tendency  of  his  Gospel,  for  this  it  woold  share 
with  the  inspired  writings  of  Paul,  a  Phariaee  brought 
up  at  the  feet  of  Gamalid.  The  datę  of  his  oonyersioa 
is  uncertain.  He  was  not,  indeed,  **  an  eyewitness  and 
minister  of  the  Word  from  the  beginning"  (Lukę  i,  2),  or 
he  would  haye  rested  his  daim  as  an  eyangelist  upon 
that  ground.  His  name  does  not  once  occur  in  the  Acts, 
and  we  can  only  infer  his  preśence  or  abaence  from  the 
sudden  changes  from  the  third  to  the  fitst  person,  and 
tfice  versa,  of  which  phenomenon,  notwithstanding  all 
that  has  of  late  been  urged  against  it,  this,  which  has 
been  accepted  sińce  the  time  of  Irensus  (Contr,  Har,  iii, 
14),  is  the  only  satisfactory  exp]anatioi].  Rejecting  the 
reading  trwtorpapfjikpttfp  oi  tifiuv,  Acts  xi,  28  (which 
only  rests  on  D.  and  Augnstine,  De  Serm,  Dom,  ii,  17), 
which  would  bring  Lukę  into  connection  with  Paul  at  a 
much  earlier  period,  as  well  as  the  Identification  of  the 
eyangeUst  with  Lucius  of  Cyzenc  (Acts  xiii,  1 ;  Raau 
xyi,  21),  which  was  current  in  Origen's  time  (ad  Rom. 
xyi,  39 ;  see  Lardner,  CredibUity,  yi,  124 ;  Marsh,  Micha- 
eliSf  iy,  234),  and  would  make  him  a  kinsman  of  Paul, 
we  first  find  Lukę  in  Paul's  company  at  Troas,  and  sail- 
ing  with  him  to  Macedonia  (Acts  xyi,  10, 11).  A.D.  48. 
Of  his  preyious  history,  and  the  time  and  manner  of  his 
oonyersion,  we  know  nothing,  but  £wald*s  supposition 
{Gesch,  d,  V,  Isr,  yi,  85, 448)  is  not  at  aU  improbable,  that 
he  was  a  physician  residing  in  Troas,  conyerted  by  Paul, 
and  attaching  himself  to  the  apostle  with  all  the  ardor 
of  a  young  conyert  He  may  also,  as  Ewald  thinks, 
haye  been  one  of  the  first  uncircumcised  Christians. 
His  conyersion  had  taken  place  before,  sińce  he  silently 
assumes  his  place  among  the  great  apostle*s  followeis 
without  any  hint  that  this  was  his  first  admission  to  the 
knowledge  and  ministry  of  Christ.  He  may  haye  found 
his  way  to  Troas  to  preacb  the  Gospel,  sent  possibly  by 
Paul  himself.  There  are  some  who  maintain  that  Lukę 
had  already  joined  Paul  at  Antioch  (Acts  xi,  27-30;  see 
Journal  o/Sacred  Literaturę,  October,  1861,  p.  170,  and 
Conybeare  and  Howsons  Life  o/Paul,  chap.  v, new  ed. 
Lond.  1861).  He  accompanied  Paul  as  far  as  Philippi, 
but  did  not  share  in  the  imprisonmcnt  of  his  master  and 
his  companion  Silas,  nor,  as  the  third  person  is  restimed 
(Acts  xvii,  1),  did  he,  it  would  seem,  take  any  further 
part  in  the  apostlc*s  missionary  ioumey.  The  first 
person  appears  again  on  Paul's  third  yisit  to  Philippi, 
A.D.  54  (Acts  XX,  5, 6),  from  which  it  has  been  gathered 
that  Lukę  had  spent  the  whole  interyening  time — a  pe- 
riod of  seyen  or  eight  years — in  Philippi  or  its  neighbor- 
hood*    If  any  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  andent  opin* 
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ion  that  Loke  u  leferred  to  in  2  Gor.  Yui,  18  as  ^'the 
brother  whoee  praise  ia  in  the  Goapel  thioughout  all  the 
churches"  (a  view  adopted  by  the  Cburch  ofEngland  in 
the  coUect  for  Luke^s  daj),  as  well  aa  the  eaiiy  tiadition 
embodied  in  the  sabecription  to  that  epistle,  that  it  was 
aent  from  PhiHppi  **  by  Titns  and  Lueas,^  we  shall  have 
eyidence  of  the  eyangeliat^s  mimonaiy  seal  doiing  this 
long  space  of  time.  If  this  be  so,  we  are  to  soppoee  that 
doring  the  "thiee  months*'  of  Panl'8  sojouni  at  Philippi 
(Acta  XX,  8)  Lukę  was  sent  from  that  place  to  Corinth 
on  this  errand,  the  word  '*  gospel**  being,  of  coorae,  to  be 
nnderstood,  not,  as  Jerome  and  others  erroneonsly  inter- 
pręt  it,  of  Luke*s  written  gospel,  but  of  his  publication 
of  the  glad  tidings  of  Jesus  Christ  The  mistaken  in- 
terpretation  of  the  word  '*  gospel"  in  this  place  bas  thus 
led  some  to  assign  the  composition  of  the  Gospel  of  Lukę 
to  this  period,  a  view  which  deriyes  some  suppoit  from 
the  Arabie  yersion  published  by  Erpenius,  in  which  its 
writing  is  placed  **  in  a  city  of  Macedonia  twenty-two 
years  after  the  Ascension,"  A.D.  51.  From  their  reunion 
at  Philippi,  Lukę  remained  in  constant  attendance  on 
Paul  during  his  joumey  to  Jerusalem  (Acta  xx,  6-xxi, 
18),  and,  disappearing  from  the  narratiye  during  the 
apostle's  impńsonment  at  Jerusalem  and  C^esarea,  reap- 
pears  again  when  he  sets  out  for  Romę  (Acts  xxyii,  1). 
A.D.  56.  He  was  shipwrecked  with  Paul  (xxyiii,  2), 
and  trarelled  with  him  by  Syracuse  and  Puteoli  to  Romę 
(rers.  12-16),  where  he  appears  to  hare  continued  as  his 
ftUow-laborer  (awtpyócy  Philem.  24 ;  CoL  iv,  4)  tiU  the 
dose  of  his  first  imprisonment,  A.D.  68.  llie  Second 
Epistle  to  Tiroothy  (iv,  11)  gives  us  the  latest  ghmpse 
of  the  *'beloyed  physician,"  and  our  authentic  informa- 
tion  regarding  him  beantifully  doses  with  a  testimony 
from  the  apostle^s  pen  to  his  faithfulnees  amidst  generał 
defection,  A.D.  64 

III.  TradUumary  Notieet, — ^The  above  snms  up  all  we 
really  know  about  Lukę ;  but,  as  is  ollen  the  case,  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  scanttness  of  authentic  Information  is  the 
Gopiousness  of  tradition,  increańng  in  definiteness,  be  it 
remarked,  as  it  adyanoes.  His  Gentile  desoent  being 
taken  for  granted,  his  birthplace  was  appropriately 
enongh  fixed.at  AjDtioch,  **the  centrę  of  the  Gentile 
Church,  and  the  birthplace  of  the  Christian  name"  (En- 
aebius,  H,  E,  iii,  4 ;  comp.  Jerome,  De  Vtr.  Ilłutt,  7 ;  In 
Mali,  Pmf.),  though  it  is  to  be  obsenred  that  Chrysos- 
tom,  when  dwelling  on  the  historical  associations  of  the 
city,  appears  to  know  nothing  of  snch  a  tradition.  He 
was  belieyed  to  have  been  a  Jewish  proselyte,  ignorant 
of  Hebrew  (Jerome,  Omett,  in  Gen,  c.  xlvi),  and  probably 
— because  be  alone  mentions  their  mission,  but  in  con- 
tradiction  to  his  own  words  (Lukę  i,  23)— one  of  the  sey- 
enty  disciples  who,  haying  left  our  Lord  in  offence  (John 
yi,  60-66),  was  brought  back  to  the  faith  by  the  ministry 
of  Paul  (Epiphan.  Hcer,  li,  11) ;  one  of  the  Greeks  who 
desired  to  '^see  Jesus*'  (John  xii,  20,  21),  and  the  com- 
panion  of  Cleopas  on  the  joumey  to  Emmaus  (Theophyl. 
Proem  tn  Luc^,  An  idle  legend  of  Greek  origin,  which 
first  appears  in  the  late  and  credulous  historian  Niceph- 
orus  CalUsus  (died  1450),  Hiił.  Ecd,  ii,  43,  and  was  uni- 
yersally  accepted  in  the  Middle  Ages,  represents  Lukę  as 
well  acąuainted  with  the  art  of  painting  (ćutpiac  ttjv  ^cu- 
ypa^ov  TkxvTiv  iĘtrrtaTafiiroc)^  and  assigns  to  his  hand 
the  first  portraits  of  our  Lord,  his  mother,  and  his  chief 
apostles  (see  the  monographs  of  Manni  [Florent  1764] 
and  Schlichter  [Hal.  1734]). 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  place  ormanner  of  his  death, 
and  the  traditions  are  inconsistcnt  with  one  another. 
Gregory  Naz.  reckons  him  among  the  martyrn,  and  the 
nntrustworthy  Nicephorus  giyes  us  fuli  details  of  the 
time,  place,  and  roode  of  his  martyrdom,  viz.,  that  he 
was  crucified  to  a  ltve  oliye-tree  in  Greecc,  in  his  eighti- 
eth  year.  According  to  others,  he  died  a  natnral  death 
after  preaching  (according  to  Epiphanius,  Contra  Hter. 
li,  11)  in  Dalmatia.  Gallia,  Italy,  and  Bfacedonia;  was 
buried  in  Bithynia,  whence  his  bones  were  translated  by 
Constantius  to  Constantinople  (Isid.  HispaL  c.  82 ;  Phi- 
lostorgins,  yol.  iii,  chap.  xxix).    See  generally  Kdhler, 


Diitert,  de  Luea  Ev,  (lipsifi,  1695) ;  Credner,  EMeU,  mt 

jv:r.i,i24. 

LUKĘ,  Gospel  accobdimo  to,  the  third  in  order  of 
the  canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament 

I.  Author—Genutneneu, — ^The  nniyersal  tradition  of 
Christeudom,  reaching  up  at  least  to  the  latter  port  of 
the  2d  century,  has  assigned  the  third  member  of  our 
Gospel  oollection  to  Lukę,  Paul's  trusted  c(»npanion  and 
fellow-laborer,  mnftpyóc,  who  alone  continued  in  attend- 
ance on  his  beloyed  master  in  his  last  imprisonment 
(CoLiy,14;  PhUem.24;  2Tim.iv.U),  Its authorship 
has  never  been  questioned  until  oomparatively  recent 
times,  when  the  unsparing  criticism  of  Germany — the 
main  object  of  which  appears  to  be  the  demolishing  of 
eyery  ancient  belief  to  set  up  some  new  hypothesis  in 
its  stead— has  been  brought  to  bear  npon  it,  witbont, 
howeyer,  effectually  disturbing  the  old  traditionary 
statement,  The  inyestigations  of  Semler,  Hilgenfeld, 
Ritschl,  Baur,  Schleiermacher,  Ewald,  and  others,  haye 
failed  to  oyerthrow  the  harmonious  assertion  of  the 
early  Church  that  the  third  Gospel,  as  we  haye  it,  is 
the  genuine  work  of  Lnke.  It  is  well  known  that, 
though  the  "  Gospels**  are  refened  to  by  Justin  Martyr 
as  a  coUection  already  used  and  accepted  by  the  Church 
{ApoL  i,  66 ;  JHaL  c.  Tryph,  c.  10),  and  his  works  supply 
a  very  considerable  number  of  quotations,  enabling  us  to 
idendfy,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  tbese  tvayyk\ia 
with  the  fint  three  Goepels,  we  do  not  find  them  men- 
tioned  by  the  names  of  their  authore  till  the  end  of  the 
2d  century.  In  the  Muratorian  fragment,  which  can 
hardly  be  placed  later  than  A.D.  170,  we  read,  "Tertium 
Eyangelii  librum  secundum  Lucam  Lucas  iste  medicus 
poet  ascensum  Christi  cum  eum  Paulus  ąuasi  ut  juris 
(roi;  SiKaiou)  studiosum  [*  itineris  socium,*  Bunsen^  se- 
cum  adsumsisset  nomine  suo  ex  ordine  ['opinione,'  Cred- 
ner'\  conscripsit  (Dominum  tamen  nec  ipse  yidit  in  car- 
ne),  et  idem  prout  assequi  potuit,  ita  et  a  nativitate  Jo- 
hannis  incepit  dicere'*  (Wcstcott,  Hisł,  of  Can.  p.  559). 
The  testimony  of  Irenaeus,  A.D.  cir.  180,  is  equally  defi- 
nite,  AovKac  dl  6  aKÓ\ov9oc  l\av\ov  to  V7r  iKiivov  jciy- 
pV9aófttvov  ivayyi\tov  lv  ^ij3Xi^  KariOiTO  {Contra 
Har.  iii,  1, 1),  while  from  his  enumeration  of  the  many 
particnlarB,/7/iirtfi}a  erangeln  (ib.  iii,  14,3),  recorded  by 
Lukę  alone,  it  is  eyident  that  the  Gospel  he  had  was  the 
same  we  now  possess.  Tatian*s  Diałessaron  is  an  un- 
impeachable  eyidence  of  the  existence  of  four  Gospels, 
and  therefore  of  that  by  Lukę,  at  a  somewhat  earlier 
period  in  the  same  century.  The  writings  of  Tertullian 
against  Marcion,  cir.  207,  abound  with  references  to  our 
Gospel,  which,  with  Iremeus,  he  asserts  to  have  been 
written  under  the  immediate  guidance  of  Paul  (A  dv, 
Marc  iy,  2 ;  iv,  5).  In  Eusebius  we  find  both  the  Goa- 
pel and  the  Acts  specified  as  0Uirvtv9Ta  /3f/3X(a,  while 
Luke*s  knowledge  of  the  sacred  narrative  is  ascribed  to 
Information  receiyed  from  Paul,  aided  by  his  wtcrcourse 
with  the  other  apostles  (r^c  twv  aX\atv  dirocr6\uiv 
6ftiXiac  &^t\rifuvoCj  If.  E.  iii,  4  and  24).  Eusebius,  in- 
deed,  tells  us  that  in  hu  day  the  erroneous  view  which 
interpreted  titayyi\iov  (Rom.  ii,  16 ;  comp.  2  Cor.  yiii, 
18)  of  a  written  document  was  generally  receiyed,  and 
that,  in  the  words  *' according  to  my  Gospel,*'  Paul  was 
supposed  to  rcfer  to  the  work  of  the  eyangelist.  This 
is  also  mentioned  by  Jerome  {De  Vir,  lUuał.  7),  and  ac- 
cepted by  Origen  (Eusebius,  //.  E,  yi,  25) — one  among 
many  proofs  of  the  want  of  the  critical  faculty  among 
the  fathers  of  that  age. 

Additional  eyidence  of  the  early  accepŁance  of  Luke*8 
Gospel  may  be  deriyed  from  the  guasiio  vexata  of  its 
relation  to  the  Gospel  of  Blarcion.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  discuss  this  subject,  which  has  led  critics  to  the  most 
opposite  conclusions,  for  a  fuli  llccount  of  which  the  read- 
er  may  be  refenred  to  De  Wette,  EinUk,  «•  A^.  T.  p.  119- 
137,  as  well  as  to  the  treatises  of  Ritschl,  Baur,  Hilgen- 
feld, Hahn,  and  Yolckmar.  It  will  be  enough  for  our 
purpose  to  mention  that  the  Gnostic  teacher  Marcion,  in 
pursnit  of  his  professed  object  of  restoring  the  purity  of 
the  Gospel,  which  had  been  cormpted  by  Jodaizing 
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teachers,  rejected  all  tbe  books  of  the  canon  with  the 
exception  of  ten  epistles  of  Paul  and  a  gospel,  which  he 
called  simply  a  gospel  of  Christ.  We  ha^e  the  expres8 
testimony  of  Ireusus  {Contr,  Hesr,  i,  27, 2 ;  iii,  12, 12,  etc), 
Tertullian  (Cont.  Mca-c  iy,  1,  2,  6),  Origen  {ConL  CeU, 
ii,  27),  and  Epiphauius  {HtBr.  xlii,  11)  that  the  basis  of 
Marcion'8  Gospel  was  that  of  Lukę,  abridged  and  altered 
by  him  to  suit  his  pecnliar  tenets  (for  the  alterations  and 
omissions,  the  chief  being  its  curtailment  by  the  first  two 
chapters,  see  De  Wette,  p.  123-132),  though  we  cannot 
aasert,  as  was  done  by  his  enemies  among  the  orthodox, 
that  all  the  rariations  are  dae  to  Marcion  himself,  many 
of  them  havuig  no  connection  with  his  heretical  Tiews, 
and  being,  rather,  various  readings  of  great  antiquity 
and  high  importance.  Of  late  years,  however,  the  op- 
posite  view,  which  was  first  bioached  by  Semler,  Grie&- 
bach,  and  JBichhom^  has  been  vigoronsly  maintained, 
among  others,  by  Ritschl  and  Baur,  who  have  endeav- 
ored  to  proYe  that  the  Gospel  of  Lukę,  as  we  hare  it,  is 
interpoliited,  and  that  the  portions  Marcion  is  chaiged 
with  haying  omitted  were  really  unauthorized  additions 
to  the  original  document  See  Bleek,  EinL  tn  dou  N»  T, 
§  62.  Yolckmar,  in  his  exhaustive  treatise  Daa  £vang, 
Mareions  (Lipa.  1852),  has  satisfactorily  disposed  of  this 
theory,  and  has  demonstrated  that  the  Gospel  of  Lukę, 
as  we  now  haye  it,  was  the  materiał  on  which  Marcion 
worked,  and,  Łherefore,  that  before  he  began  to  teach, 
the  datę  of  which  may  be  fixed  about  A.D.  189,  it  was 
already  known  to  and  acoepted  by  the  Church.  Zeller 
and  Ritschl  haye  sińce  ahandoned  their  poaition  {TkeoL 
Jahrb.  1851,  p.  837, 528),  and  Baur  has  greatly  modified 
his  (^MarkuMfangeL  1851,  p.  191).  See  also  Hahn,  Daa 
£v<mffeliumMarci(»u(Kbmgiib,lB2S);  OIshauaen, AcA^ 
heit  der  vier  Kanon,  Eva$igdien  (Konigsb.  1823) ;  Ritschl, 
Daa  Erattgdium  Marcuma  (Tubing.  1846) ;  Baur,  KrU, 
Unterauehung  uber  d,  Kon.  Evangdim  (Tubing.  1847) ; 
Uilgenfeld,  ATy-iC  UtUersuchungen  (Halle,  1850);  bishop 
Thirlwall*s  IrUroduction  to  SdUeiermacher  on  St,Luhe; 
De  Wette,  Lehrbuch  d,  N,  T,  (Beri.  1848) ;  Norton,  Genu- 
ineness  o/the  Gospels  (Bost.  1844),  iii,  add.  notę  C,  p.  xlix. 
II.  Souroes, — ^l'he  authorities  from  which  Lukę  de- 
riyed  his  Gospel  are  dearly  indicated  by  him  in  the  in- 
troduction  (i,  1^).  He  does  not  daim  to  haye  been  an 
ęye-witneas  of  our  Lord's  ministry,  or  to  haye  any  per- 
Bonal  kuowledge  of  the  facts  he  records,  but,  as  an  honest 
oompiler,  to  haye  gone  to  the  best  souroes  of  Information 
then  accessible,  and,  haying  accurately  traced  the  whole 
course  of  the  apostolic  tradition  from  the  yery  first,  in  its 
eyery  detail  (ira/M^coAoi/^cón  dvudtv  iraaip  OKpifiUtę), 
to  haye  written  an  orderly  narratiye  of  the  facts  (irpay- 
fidruty)  already  fully  belieyed  (viir\fipo^ofnifŁkviav)  in 
the  Christian  Church,  and  which  Theophilus  had  already 
leamed,  not  from  books,  but  from  oriil  teaching  {Kani- 
Xń^fli: ;  comp.  Acts  xyiii,  25 ;  Gal  vi,  5).  These  sources 
were  partly  the  "  orał  tradition"  (wapiSooay)  of  those 
"  who  from  the  beginning  were  eye-witnesses  and  min- 
isters  of  the  Word,"  and  partly  the  written  records  (to 
which  Ewald,  yi,  40,  on  unexplained  grounds,  dogmat- 
ically  assigns  a  non-Judiean  origin)  which  eyen  then 
**  many"  (iroAAoć)  had  attempted  to  draw  up,  of  which, 
though  the  eyangelist'8  words  do  not  necessańly  bear 
that  meaning,  we  may  well  suppose  that  he  would  ayail 
himself.  Though  we  thankfully  belieye  that,  as  well  in 
the  selection  of  his  materials  as  in  the  employment  of 
them,  Lukę  was  acting  under  the  immediate  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  will  be  remarked  that  he  lays  claim 
to  no  such  supematural  guidance,  but  simply  to  the  care 
and  aocuracy  of  an  honest,  painstaking,  and  well-in- 
formed  editor,  not  so  conscioualy  under  the  insplration 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  to  supersede  the  use  of  bis  own 
mental  powers.  His  use  of  his  authorities  is  not  me- 
chanical;  though  often  incorporating,  apparently  with 
little  alteration,  large  portions  of  the  orał  tradition,  es- 
pecially  in  the  case  of  the  words  of  our  Lord,  or  those 
with  whom  he  conyersed,  and  adopting  narratives  al- 
ready current  (of  which  the  tirst  two  chapters,  with  their 
harsh  Hebraistic  phraseology,  immediately  sucoeeding 


the  oomparatiyely  pure  Greek  of  the  dedication,  are  an 
example),  the  free  handling  of  his  pen  is  eyeiywhere  to 
be  leoognised.  The  connecting  links  and  the  passages 
of  transition  eyidence  the  hand  of  the  author,  which 
may  again  be  recognised  in  the  greater  yariety  of  his 
style,  tbe  morę  oomplex  character  of  his  aentences,  and 
the  care  he  bestows  in  smoothing  away  harshnesees,  and 
imparting  a  morę  classical  air  to  the  synoptical  portiona. 

Notwitbstanding  the  almost  unanimous  oonsent  of 
the  fathers  as  to  the  Paoline  oiigin  of  Luke^s  Goq)el 
(Tertull.  €sdv.  Marc  iy,  5,  "  Lucas  digestum  Paulo  ad- 
scribere  solent ;"  Irenieus,  Cont,  Uar,  iii,  1 ;  Origen  apod 
Euseb.  Hist,  EecL  yi,  25;  Euseb.  Biat,  EccL  iii,  4;  Je- 
rome.  De  Vir,  lUuał,  7),  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  the 
gospel  itself  to  £syor  such  a  hypothesis,  and  rery  much 
to  oontradict  it  It  is  tnie  that  the  aocount  of  the  in- 
stitution  of  the  Lord^s  Supper,  1  Cm,  xi,  23-25,  displaye 
an  almost  yerbal  identity  with  Lukę  xxii,  19,  20;  and, 
as  Paul  affirms  that  he  leceiyed  his  "from  the  Lord,"  it 
is  highly  probable  that  the  eyangelist  has  in  this  in- 
Stańce  incorporated  a  fragment  of  the  direct  teaching 
of  his  master.  But  this  is  a  solitazy  example  (Lukę 
xxiy,  34,  comp.  with  1  Cor.  xy,  5,  is  too  tófling  to  de- 
serye  mention),  and  it  is  impossible  that  the  eyangdist 
shonld  haye  expres8ed  himself  as  he  has  done  in  his 
preface  if  he  had  deriyed  the  facts  of  his  narratiye  from 
one  who  was  neither  "  an  eye-witness"  nor  "  a  minister 
of  the  Word  from  the  beginning."  Nor  again  in  the 
generał  tonę  and  character  of  the  gospel,  when  impar^ 
tially  yiewed,  is  there  much  that  can  fairly  be  consid- 
ered  as  bearing  out  the  hypothesis  of  a  Pauline  origin. 
Those  who  haye  ufted  the  gospel  with  this  object  haye, 
it  is  tnie,  gathered  a  number  of  passages  which  are  sup^ 
posed  to  haye  a  Pauline  tendency-  (see  Hilgenfeldi, 
Evang,j  and  the  ingenious  essay  prefixed  to  this  goq)el 
in  Dr.Wordsworth's  Grodc  TettamgnŁ\  e.  g.  Lukę  iy,  25 
sq. ;  ix,  52  sq. ;  x,  30  sq. ;  xyii,  16-18 ;  and  the  paiaUes 
of  the  prodigal  son,  the  unprofitable  seryant,  and  tbe 
Pharisee  and  publican,  which  haye  been  instanced  by 
De  Wette  as  bringing  out  the  apostłe^s  teaching  on  jus- 
tification  by  faith  alone;  but,  as  dean  Alford  has  ably 
shown  {Greek  TeaU  i,  44,  notę  6),  such  a  list  may  easily 
be  ooUected  from  the  other  gospels,  while  the  entire  ab- 
senoe  of  any  definite  statement  of  the  doctrinal  truths 
which  come  forward  with  the  greatest  prominence  in 
the  apo6tle's  wńtings,  and,  with  yery  scanty  exception8, 
of  his  peculiar  theological  phraseok)gy,  is  of  itself  suffi- 
cient  to  proye  how  nndue  has  been  the  weight  assigned 
to  Pauline  influence  in  the  composition  of  the  gwpel 
It  is  certainly  tnie  that,  in  the  words  of  bishop  Thirl- 
wall  (Schleiermacher  On  SL  Lukę,  Introd.  p.  cxxyiii), 
"  Luke's  Gospel  contains  numerous  indications  of  that 
enlarged  yiew  of  Christianity  which  gaye  to  the  gospel, 
as  preached  by  Paul,  a  form  and  an  extent  yery  diffei^ 
ent  from  the  original  tradition  of  the  Jews,"  but  no 
morę  can  be  legitimately  inferred  than  that  Lukę  was 
PauUs  disciple,  instructed  by  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  naturally  sharing  in  his  yiew  of  the  gospel  as  a 
message  of  salyation  for  all  nations;  not  that  his  gospel 
was  in  any  sense  deriyed  from  him,  or  rested  on  the 
apostolic  basis  of  PauL 

The  question  naturally  arises  whether  the  gospels  of 
Matthew  and  Mark  were  among  the  ittiytioac  to  which 
Lukę  refers.  The  answers  to  this  have  been  yarions 
and  contradictory,  the  same  data  leading  critics  to  the 
most  opposite  conclusions.  Meyer  {Comment,  ii,  217)  is 
of  optnion  that  Lukę  ayailed  himsell'  both  of  Matthew 
and  Mark,  though  chiefly  of  the  latter,  as  the  "  primi- 
tjye  gospel ;"  while  De  Wette,  on  the  other  hand  (£m- 
leif,  sec  94,  p.  185),  considers  Mark's  Gospel  the  latest 
of  the  three,  and  based  upon  them  as  authoritie&  In 
the  face  of  these  and  other  disoordant  theories,  of  which 
a  list  may  be  seen  (De  Wette,  Einleif,  §  88,  p.  162-168), 
it  will  be  wise  not  to  attempt  a  categorical  dectsion.  A 
calm  reyiew  of  the  eyidence  will,  howeyer,  lead  most 
unbiassed  readers  to  the  conclusion  that  all  three  wrote 
in  perfect  independence  of  one  another ;  each,  under  the 
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guidance  of  tbe  H0I7  Spińt,  giring  a  distinct  vie?r  of 
the  great  complex  whole,  the  reflex  of  the  wTiteT'8  own 
iiidividual  impreasioiM,  and  that  least  of  tli  is  Lukę  to 
be  oonaidered  as  a  merę  ridacUur  of  the  prior  writings 
of  hia  brother  synoptists — a  theory,  the  improbabilities 
and  abflurdities  of  which  have  been  wdl  pointed  out  by 
dean  Alford  in  the  ProUgomena  to  his  Greek  Teatamait, 
1,2-6,41. 

III.  Helaiian  to  Matthew  and  JforA.— Belieńng  that 
no  one  of  the  three  sjnoptical  gospels  is  dependent  on 
the  othen,  and  that  the  trae  explanation  of  thia  stiik- 
ing  coirespondence,  not  only  in  the  bioad  ontline  of  our 
Lud'8  life  and  work,  and  the  inddents  with  which  this 
ontline  is  filled  np,  bat  also^  to  a  considerable  eztent,  in 
the  parables  and  addieases  recoided,  and  even  in  the 
langoage  and  fonns  of  espression,  is  to  be  songht  in  the 
same  apostolical  orał  tradition  ha^ing  formed  the  orig- 
inal  bai^  of  each,  we  hare  preeented  a  yery  interesting 
point  of  inqairy  in  tradng  the  coirespondenoe  and  diver- 
genoe  of  the  sereral  narratiyes.  In  particolari  a  com- 
paziflon  of  Łukę  with  the  other  synoptists  fumishes 
many  striking  and  important  resnlts.  With  the  gen- 
erał identity  of  the  body  of  the  history,  we  at  once  no- 
tioe  that  there  are  two  laige  portions  peculiar  to  this 
evBngelist,  containing  ereots  or  dtNoaiaes  recorded  by 
him  ak>ne.  These  are  the  first  two  chapten,  nairating 
the  oonoeption,  birth,  uifancy,  and  ewly  derelopment 
of  our  Lord  and  his  forerunner,  and  the  long  section  (ix, 
61-XTiii,  14)  deyoted  to  our  Loid*s  finał  joumey  to  Je- 
msałem,  and  compiising  some  of  his  most  beantifuł  par- 
ables We  liaye  also  other  smaller  sections  snpplying 
inddents  passed  over  by  Matthew  and  Mark>-the  qn€»- 
tions  of  the  people  and  the  Bapdsf  s  replies  (iii,  10-14) ; 
Simon  and  the  woman  that  was  a  sinner  (vii,  86-50) ; 
the  raising  of  the  widow's  son  (yiii,  11-17) ;  the  story 
of  ZaoelueuB  (xix,  1-10) ;  our  Lord's  weeping  over  Jeru- 
salem  (xix,  89>44);  the  joumey  to  Emmaus  (xxiv,  IS- 
86).  In  other  parts  he  follows  a  tradition  at  onoe  so 
much  fuller  and  so  widely  at  varianoe  with  that  of  the 
others  as  almost  to  snggest  the  idea  that  a  different 
event  is  recorded  (eh.  iv,  16-80;  comp.  Matt.  xiii,  64- 
66;  Mark  vi,  1-6;  eh.  v,  1-11;  oomp.  Matt.  iv,  18-22; 
Mark  i,  16-20).  £ven  where  the  langnage  employed 
soclosely  oorresponds  as  to  remoye  all  question  of  the 
identity  of  the  eyents,  fresh  details  are  given,  often  of 
the  greatest  interest,  e.  g.  wpoaevxofuvov  (iii,  21) ;  ouh- 
/taruf  iidii  (iii,  22) ;  irXf|p.  irv(Vfi.  ay.  (iv,  1) ;  on 
ifŁoi  wapaiiiorai,  k.  t.  X.  (iv,  6) ;  apx*  Katpov  (iv,  18) ; 
ivvafuc  Kvpiov  ^,  r.  r.  X.  (v,  17) ;  KardKitrdty  iiway- 
ra  and  ^ox^  fuy.  (y,  28, 29) ;  Uie  oomparison  of  old  and 
new  winę  (v,  89) ;  <irX4«§.  óvoiac  (vi,  11) ;  ivva/uc 
irap  avrov  iVipX'  (yh  1^)*  ^^  cnres  in  the  presence 
of  John's  disdpies  (vii,  21),  and  the  inddental  remarks 
(ver.  29, 30) ;  many  additionał  touches  in  the  narratiyes 
of  the  Gadarene  demoniac  (viii,  26-89),  and  the  trans- 
figttiation,  espedally  the  fact  of  his  "  praying"  (Lukę 
records  at  least  six  instances  of  our  Lord  having  prayed 
omitted  by  the  other  evangelists),  and  the  subject  of 
the  oonyersation  with  Moees  and  Elijah  (ix,  28-86); 
notices  supplied  (xx,  19 ;  xxi,  87, 88),  aU  tending  to  con- 
vinoe  us  that  we  are  in  the  presenoe  not  of  a  merę  oopy- 
ist,  but  of  a  trust worthy  and  independent  witness. 
Liike'8  account  of  the  passbn  and  resunection  is  to  a 
great  extent  his  own,  adding  much  of  the  deepest  sig^ 
nificance  to  the  s^optical  nanatiye,  particularly  the 
waming  to  Simon  in  the  name  of  the  twelye  (xxii,  81, 
82) ;  the  bloody  sweat  (ver.  44) ;  the  sendiiig  to  Herod 
(xxiii,  7-12) ;  the  words  to  the  women  (ver.  27-81) ;  the 
prayer  for  foigiyeness  (ycr.  84) ;  the  penitent  thief  (ver. 
89-48);  the  walk  to  Emmaus  (xxiv,  18-85);  and  the 
asoension  (ver.  50-58). 

It  has  been  remarked  that  there  is  nothing  in  which 
Lnke  is  morę  characteristically  distinguishcd  from  both 
the  eyangelists  tban  in  his  selection  of  our  Lord's  para- 
bles. There  are  no  less  than  eleven  quite  peculiar  to 
him:  (1.)  The  two  debtors;  (2.)  Good  Samaritan;  (3.) 
Friend  at  miduigbt;  (4)  Rich  fool;  (5.)  Banen  fig- 


tiee;  (6.)  Loet  ńlyer;  (7.)  Prodigal  son;  (8.)  Unjust 
steward;  (9.)  Rich  man  and  Luarus;  (10.)  Unjust 
judge;  (U.)  Pharisee  and  publican;  and  two  others, 
the  Great  Supper,  and  the  Pounds,  which,  with  many 
points  of  similarity,  di£fer  oonsiderably  from  those  found 
in  Matthew. 

Of  our  Lord*s  miracles,  six  omitted  by  Matthew  and 
Mark  are  recorded  by  Lukę:  (1.)  Miraculous  draught; 
(2.)  The  son  of  the  widów  of  Nain;  (8.)  The  woman 
with  a  spirit of  infirmity ;  (4.)  The  man  with  a  dropsy; 
(5.)  The  ten  lepers;  (6.)  The  healing  of  Malchus's  ear. 
Of  the  seyen  not  related  by  him,  the  most  remarkable 
omission  is  that  of  the  S3Tophaenician  woman,  for  which 
a  priori  reasoning  would  have  claimed  a  special  place 
in  the  so-called  Gospel  of  the  Gentiles.  We  miss  also 
the  walking  on  the  sea,  the  feeding  of  the  four  thou- 
sand,  the  cure  of  the  blind  men,  and  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  the  stater  in  the  fish's  mouth,  and  the  cursing  of 
the  fig-tree. 

The  chief  omissions  in  narrative  are  the  whole  sec- 
tion, Matt.  xiv-xvi,  12;  Mark  vi,  45-viii,  26;  Matt. 
xix,  2-12;  XX,  1-16,  20-28;  comp.  Mark  x,  35-45;  the 
anointing,  Matt.  xxvi,  6-18 ;  Mark  xiv,  8-9. 

With  rcgard  to  coinddence  of  language,  a  most  im- 
portant remark  was  long  sińce  madę  by  bishop  Marsh 
(Biichaelis,  y,  817),  that  when  Matthew  and  Lukę  agree 
yerbally  in  the  common  synoptical  sections,  Mark  al- 
ways  agrees  with  them  also ;  and  that  there  is  not  a 
single  instance  in  these  sections  of  yerbal  agreement  be- 
tween  Matthew  and  Lukę  alone.  A  dose  scrutiny  will 
discoyer  that  the  verbal  agreement  between  Lukę  and 
Mark  is  greater  than  that  between  Lukę  and  Matthew, 
while  the  mutual  dependence  of  the  second  and  third 
eyangelists  on  the  same  source  is  rendered  still  morę 
probable  by  the  obeeryation  of  Reuss,  that  they  agree 
both  in  exoess  and  defect  when  coropared  with  Mat- 
thew :  that  when  Mark  has  dements  wanting  in  Mat- 
thew, Lukę  usually  has  them  ako ;  while,  when  Matthew 
suppUes  morę  than  Mark,  Lukę  follows  the  latter;  and 
that  where  Mark  fails  altogether,  Luke*s  nanative  oflen 
represents  a  different  irapaSo<rtc  from  that  of  Matthew. 

IV.  Charader  cmd  generał  Purpose, — We  must  admit, 
but  with  great  caution,  on  account  of  the  abuses  to 
which  the  notion  has  led,  that  there  are  traces  in  the 
gospel  of  a  leaning  towards  Gentile  rather  than  Jewish 
oonyerts.  The  genealogy  of  Jesus  is  traced  to  Adam, 
not  from  Abraliam,  so  as  to  oonnect  him  with  the  whole 
human  race,  and  not  merdy  with  the  Jews.  Lukę  de- 
scribes  the  mission  of  the  Seyenty,  which  number  has 
usually  been  supposed  to  be  typical  of  all  nations;  as 
twelye,  the  number  of  the  apostles,  represents  the  Jews 
and  their  twelye  tribes. 

On  the  supposed  **  doctrinal  tendency*^  of  the  gospel, 
howeyer,  much  has  been  written  which  it  is  painful  to 
dwdl  on,  but  easy  to  refute.  Some  have  endeavored  to 
see  in  this  diyine  book  an  attempt  to  ingrafb  the  teach- 
ing  of  Paul  on  the  Jewish  represent&tions  of  the  Mes- 
siah,  and  to  eleyate  the  doctrine  of  universal  salyation, 
of  which  Paul  was  the  most  prominent  preacher,  over 
the  Judaizing  tendencies,  and  to  put  Paul  higher  than 
the  twdye  apostles !  (See  Zeller,  Aport, ;  Baur,  Kanon, 
Etang, ;  and  Hilgenfeld.)  Uow  two  impartial  histori- 
cal  narratiyes,  the  Gospel  and  the  Acts,  conld  haye  been 
taken  for  two  tracts  written  for  polemical  and  personal 
ends,  is  to  an  English  mind  hardly  concdyable.  Even 
its  supporters  found  that  the  inspired  author  had  car- 
ried  out  his  purpose  so  badly  that  they  wcre  forced  to 
assume  that  a  second  author  or  editor  had  altered  the 
work  with  a  yiew  to  work  up  together  Jewish  and  Pau- 
line  elements  into  harmony  (Baur,  Kanon,  Etang,  p. 
502).  Of  this  editing  and  re-editing  Ihere  is  no  tracę 
whateyer;  and  the  invention  of  the  second  editor  is  a 
groBs  deyice  to  coyer  the  failure  of  the  first  hypothesis. 
By  such  a  machinery  it  will  be  possible  to  proye  in 
afber  ages  that  Gibbon's  Histoiy  was  originally  a  plea 
for  Chństianity,  or  any  similar  paradox. 

The  passages  which  are  supposed  to  bear  out  thia 
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''Fftiiline  tendency*'  are  broaght  togetlierbyHUgeiifeld 
with  great  care  {Etcmgdien,  p.  220) ;  bat  RetuB  bas 
shown,  by  paasagea  from  Matthew  whicb  bave  Łbe  same 
"  tendency^'  againsŁ  tbe  Jews,  bow  britUe  Buch  an  argu- 
ment is,  and  bas  left  no  room  for  doabt  tbat  tbe  two 
eyangellsts  wrote  facU  and  not  tbeories,  and  dealt  witb 
tbose  facts  witb  pure  bistorical  candor  (Reuss,  HisUńrt 
de.  la  Theoloffie,  voL  ii,  b.  vi,  cb.  vi).  Writing  to  a  Gen- 
tile  convert,  and  tbroagb  bim  addreaaing  otber  Gentiles, 
Loke  bas  adapted  tbe  form  of  bis  narrative  to  tbeir 
needs,  but  not  a  tracę  of  a  subjectiye  bias,  not  a  yestige 
of  a  personal  motive,  bas  been  suffered  to  sully  tbe  in- 
spired  page.  Had  tbe  influence  of  Paul  been  tbe  ex- 
clusire  or  principal  source  of  tbis  gospel,  we  sbould 
bave  found  in  it  morę  resemblance  to  tbe  Epistle  to  tbe 
Ephesians,  wbicb  contains  (so  to  speak)  tbe  Gospel  of 
PauL 

Tbe  cbief  cbaracteristic  of  Luke'8  Gospel  wbicb  dis- 
tinguisbes  it  from  tbose  of  tbe  otber  synoptists,  espe- 
clally  Mattbew,  is  its  unweraality,  Tbe  message  be 
delivers  is  not,  as  it  bas  sometimes  been  mistakenly  de- 
scribed,  for  tbe  Gentiles  as  such,  as  distinguisbed  from 
tbe  Jews,  but  for  men,  As  we  read  bis  record,  we  seem 
to  see  bim  anticipating  tbe  time  when  all  nations  sbould 
bear  tbe  Gospel  message,  wben  all  distinctions  of  race 
or  dass  sbould  be  done  away,  and  all  claims  based  on  a 
fancied  self-rigbteoosness  annulled,  and  tbe  glad  tidings 
sbould  be  beard  and  received  by  all  wbo  were  united  in 
tbe  bopds  of  a  common  bumanity,  and  felt  tbeir  need 
of  a  common  Saviour,  **  tbe  ligbt  to  ligbten  tbe  Gen- 
tiles, ąrd  tbe  glory  of  bis  people  Israel."  It  is  tbis 
cbaracter  wbicb  bas  given  it  a  rigbt  to  tbe  title  of  tbe 
Pauline  Gospel,  and  enables  us  to  understand  wby  Mar- 
cion  selected  it  as  tbe  only  true  exponent  of  Cbrisfs 
Gospel.  Tbis  uniyersalism,  bowever,  is  ratber  inter- 
woveu  witb  tbe  gospel  than  to  be  specified  in  definite 
instances;  and  yet  we  cannot  but  feel  bow  completely 
it  is  in  accordance  witb  it  tbat  Lukę  records  tbe  cnrol- 
ment  of  tbe  Saviour  of  tbe  world  as  a  citizen  of  tbe 
world-embracing  Roman  empire  —  tbat  be  traces  bis 
genealogy  back  to  tbe  bead  of  tbe  buman  race — tbat 
bis  flrst  reoorded  sennon  (iv,  16-27)  gtves  proof  of  God's 
wide-reacbing  mercy,  as  displayed  in  tbe  widów  of  Sa- 
repta  and  Noaman — tbat  in  tbe  mission  of  tbe  twelve, 
tbe  Ilmitation  to  tbe  "  cities  of  Israel'*  sbould  bave  no 
place,  wbile  be  alone  records  tbe  mission  of  the  seventy 
(a  number  symboUcal  of  tbe  Gentile  world) — tbat  in  tbe 
sermon  on  the  *iiount  all  referenoes  to  the  law  sbould  be 
omitted,  wbile  all  claims  to  superior  boliness  or  national 
prerogativc  bt:  cut  away  by  bis  gracious  dealings  witb, 
and  kindly  irention  of,  tbe  despised  Samaritans  (ix,  62 
sq. ;  X,  30  sr^ ;  xvii,  11  sq.). 

As  witb  tbe  race  in  generał,  so  witb  its  individual 
members.  Lukę  deligbts  to  bear  witncss  tbat  nonę  are 
sbut  out  from  God*s  mercy — nay,  tbat  tbe  outcast  and 
tbe  lost  are  tbe  special  objects  of  bis  care  and  searcb. 
As  proofs  of  tbis,  we  may  refer  to  tbe  narratives  of  tbe 
woman  tbat  was  a  sinner,  tbe  Samaritan  lepcr,  Zaccbae- 
us,  and  tbe  penitent  tbief ;  and  the  parables  of  tbe  lost 
sbecp  and  lost  siWer,  the  Pharisee  and  publican,  the 
ricb  man  and  Lazarus,  and,  above  all,  to  tbat  "  wbicb 
bas  probably  exercised  most  influence  on  the  mind  of 
Christcndom  in  all  periods"  (Maurice,  Unity  ofthe  Go8- 
peif  p.  274),  tbe  prodigal  son. 

Most  naturally  also  in  Lukę  we  find  tbe  most  fre- 
quent  allusions  to  tbat  wbicb  bas  been  one  of  tbe  most 
Btriking  distinctions  between  tbe  old  and  modem  world 
— the  position  of  woman  as  a  feUow-beir  of  tbe  king- 
dom  of  beaven,  sbaring  in  tbe  same  responsibilities  and 
bopes,  and  tbat  woman  com»  forward  most  prominent- 
ly  (the  Syrophoenician,  as  already  noticed,  is  a  single 
marked  exception)  as  tbe  object  of  our  Lord'8  sympathy 
and  love.  Commcncing  with  the  Virgin  Mary  as  a 
typc  of  tbe  purity  and  lowly  obedience  whicb  is  the 
true  glory  of  woraanhood,  we  meet  in  succesAion  witb 
Anna  tbe  prophetess,  tbe  pattem  of  boly  widowbood 
(comp.  1  Tim.  v,  5) ;  the  woman  tbat  was  a  sinner;  tbe 


widów  of  Nain;  Łbe  ministering  women  (Tiii,  %  8)f 
Mary  and  Martha;  tbe  "daughter  of  Abnduun"  (xiiif 
11) ;  and  closc  tbe  list  witb  the  words  of  exqai8ite  ten- 
demess  and  sympathy  to  tbe  *^  daugbteiB  of  Jerusalem" 
(xxui,  28). 

Tbis  uniyereal  cbaracter  is  one,  tbe  roota  of  wbicb  lie 
deep  in  Luke*8  oonception  of  the  naturę  and  work  of 
Christ.  Witb  bim,  morę  than  in  the  otber  gospełs,  Je- 
sus is  **  the  fiecond  man,  tbe  Lord  from  bearen"  (Lange) ; 
and  if  in  bis  pages  we  see  morę  of  bis  divine  naturę, 
and  bave  in  tbe  morę  detailed  reports  of  bia  oonception 
and  ascension  dearer  proofs  tbat  be  was  indeed  tbe  Soo 
of  tbe  Uigbest,  it  is  berę  too,  in  *'  tbe  life-giving  sympa- 
thy and  iutercoune  with  tbe  inner  noan,  in  the  buman 
feUowsbip  grounded  on  not  denying  tbe  divine  oonde- 
scension  and  oompassion"  (Maurice,  u.  $,),  tbat  we  rec- 
ognise  tbe  peifect  ideał  man. 

Lukę,  it  bas  been  truły  remarked,  ta  tbe  gospel  of  oon- 
trasts.  8tarting  with  the  contrast  between  the  doubt 
of  Zacbarias  and  tbe  trustful  obedience  of  Mary,  we  find 
in  almost  every  page  proofs  of  the  twofold  power  of 
Cbiist'8  word  and  work  foretold  by  Simeon  (ii,  94).  To 
select  a  few  of  the  morę  striking  examples:  Ue  alone 
presents  to  our  view  l^mon  and  tbe  sinful  woman,  Mai^ 
tba  and  Mary,  the  thankful  and  tbaukless  lepers,  the 
teaiB  and  hosannas  on  tbe  brow  of  01ivet ;  be  alone  adds 
tbe  **woe8"  to  tbe  "Uessings"  iu  tbe  sennon  on  tbe 
mount,  and  carries  on  iu  tbe  parables  of  the  ricb  man 
and  Lazarus,  the  Pharisee  and  publican,  and  tbe  good 
Samaritan,  tbat  series  of  stiong  contrasts  wbicb  finds  so 
appropriate  a  close  in  tbe  penitent  and  blaspbeming 
malefactors. 

Once  morę.  Lukę  is  tbe  hjnnn-writer  of  tbe  New  Tes- 
tament. **Taugbt  by  tbee,  the  Churcb  prolongs  ber 
bymns  of  high  tbanksgiving  still"  (Keble,  Christian 
Year),  But  for  bis  record  the  Afagmficat,  BenedietuSt 
and  Nunc  DimiiUU  would  bave  been  lost  to  us ;  and  it 
is  be  wbo  bas  presenred  to  us  tbe  Avt  Maria-  idencified 
witb  th3  religious  life  of  so  laige  a  part  of  Christendom, 
and  tbe  Gloria  m  EzceUiSf  wbicb  forms  the  culminating 
point  of  its  most  solemn  ritual. 

To  tum  from  the  intemal  to  tbe  exteraal  cbaracteP' 
istics  of  Luke'8  Gospel,  these  we  sball  find  no  less  mark* 
ed  and  distinct.  His  narratire  is,  as  be  promised  it 
sbould  be,  an  orderly  one  (co^cCi/Ct  i^d) ;  but  the  order 
is  one  ratber  of  sabject  than  of  time.  As  to  tbe  otber 
synoptists,  thougb  maintaining  tbe  piindple  of  cbrono- 
logiod  sucoession  in  tbe  main  ouUine  of  bis  narrative, 
**  be  is  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  merę  cbronology  to  tbat 
order  of  events  whicb  was  tbe  fittest  to  devdop  bis  poi^ 
pose  accorduig  to  tbe  object  proposed  by  tbe  inspiring 
Spirit,  grouping  bis  inddents  aooording  to  anotber  and 
deeper  order  than  tbat  of  merę  time"  (Maurice,  «. «.). 
It  is  trae  tbat  be  fumisbes  us  witb  tbe  three  most  pre- 
cise  dates  in  tbe  wbole  Gospd  narratiye  (ii,  2 ;  iii,  1, 28 
— each  one,  be  it  remarked,  tbe  subject  of  vebement  oon- 
troversy),  but,  in  spite  ofthe  attempts  madę  by  Wieseler 
and  otbers  to  foroe  a  strict  cbronological  cbaracter  upon 
his  gospel,  an  unprejudiced  perusal  will  convinoe  us  tbat 
bis  narrative  is  loose  and  fragmentaiy,  especially  in  tbe 
section  ix,  49-xviii,  14,  and  bis  notes  of  time  vagne  and 
destitute  of  precision,  even  where  tbe  otber  synoptists 
are  morę  definite  (ch.v,  12;  comp.  Matt.  viii,  1;  ch.viii,4; 
comp.  Matt.  xiii,  1 ;  cb.  viii,  22 ;  comp.  Mark  iv,  35,  etc.). 

"  Tbe  accuracy  witb  whicb  Lukę  bas  drawn  up  his 
Gospel  appears  in  many  instances.  Tbus,  be  is  partio- 
ular  in  telling  us  tbe  dates  of  his  moreimportant  event8. 
Tbe  birth  of  Christ  is  referred  to  tbe  reign  of  Augustus, 
and  the  govemmcnt  of  Syria  by  Cyrenius  (ii,  1-3).  Tbe 
preaching  of  John  the  Baptist  is  pointed  out  as  to  its 
time  with  extreme  circumstantiality  (iii,  1-2).  But  it 
is  in  lesser  matters  tbat  accuracy  is  chiefly  sbown.  Tbus 
the  mountain  storm  on  the  Lakę  of  Gennesaret  is  maric- 
ed  by  bim  with  a  minutę  accuracy  wbicb  is  not  seen  in 
Mark  or  Matthew  (comp.  cb.  viii,  23  with  parallel  (Soe- 
pels,  and  witb  Josephus,  War,  iii,  x ;  Irby  and  Mangles, 
Tracels,  cb.  vi).    In  cb.  xxi,  1,  we  read  of  a  gestura  on 
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Oludsfs  iMfft  whieh  marka  a  wonderful  aocaracy  on  the 
pait  of  Lukę.    We  read  there  that  Christ  **  hoked  up," 
and  saw  the  rich  casting  their  gifts  into  the  treasniy. 
Fiom  Mark  xii,  41  we  leam  the  reason  of  Luke's  ex- 
pression,  which  he  does  not  give  himself,  for  there  we 
read  that  Chitst,  after  waming  his  disdples  against  the 
flcribes,  **  ioi  down,^  and  woold  therefore  have  to  look  up 
in  order  to  see  what  was  gcńng  on.    This  minutę  aocu- 
racy  marks  Łuke's  descńption  of  our  Lord'B  ooming  to 
Jerusalon  across  the  Mount  of  Olires  (xix,  87-41). 
Trarellen  who  are  yery  accurate  in  topogmphical  de- 
acription  speak  of  two  distinct  sights  of  Jerusalem  on 
this  ronte,  an  ineąnality  of  ground  hiding  it  for  a  time 
after  one  haa  fbrst  caught  sight  of  it  {CUricai  Journal, 
August  22, 1656,  p.  897).    Lukę  distinctly  refers  to  this 
nioe  topographical  point ;  in  yer.  87  be  marks  the  flrst 
sight  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  ver.  41  he  marks  the  seoond 
aight  of  the  city,  now  much  nearer  than  before.    The 
correctness  of  Luke'8  datę  in  the  matter  of  the  govein- 
ment  of  Syria  by  Cyrenius  bas  indeed  been  often  ques- 
tioned,  but  on  insufficient  grounds.    The  just  way  of 
dealing  with  yery  ancient  documents  which  have  giren 
generał  prooCs  of  trustworthiness,  but  which,  in  particu- 
lar  instances,  make  statements  that  do  not  appear  to  us 
to  be  correct,  is  to  attńbute  this  apparent  want  of  coiy 
rec^ess  to  our  ignorance  rather  than  to  that  of  the 
writer.    In  the  particular  case  before  us  recent  research 
bas  shown  that  G3rTeniu8  was  in  all  ptobability  ttńce 
goyemor  of  Syria,  thus  establishing,  instead  of  oyer- 
throwing,  the  correctness  of  Lukę"  (Fairbaim).    Com- 
pare  Huschke,  Ud)er  den  tur  ZtU  der  Gdmri  ChruH  ^ 
kaUenen  Cennu  (Breslau,  1840) ;  Wiesder,  Chronologiacke 
Sptopte  der  vier  £viJmgeUen  (Hamburg,  1848) ;  Tholuck, 
GUadwurdigkeU  der  ewtu^eHtchen  Guchichte,     See  Cv- 
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In  his  narratiye  we  miss  the  graphic  power  of  Maik, 
though  in  tbis^he  is  superior  to  Matthew,  e.  g.  ch.yii, 
1-10;  comp.Matt.yiii,  6-18:  eh.  yiii,  41-56;  comp.Matt 
ix,  18-26.  His  object  is  rather  to  record  the  facts  of 
our  Loni*8  life  than  his  discourses,  while,  as  Olshausen 
remarks  (t,  19,  CUrk's  ed.), "  He  has  the  peculiar  power 
of  exhibiting  with  great  deamess  and  truth  our  Loid'8 
conyersations,  with  all  the  inddents  that  gaye  rise  to 
them — the  remarks  of  the  by-stAiiders,  and  their  re- 
aults.** 

We  may  also  notice  here  the  passing  reflections,  or, 
M  bishop  EUicott  terms  them  (Hitt,  Lect,  p.  28),  <<  psy- 
chologicid  oomments,**  called  up  by  the  eyents  or  actors 
whtch  appear  in  his  Gospel,  interpolated  by  bim  as  obi- 
ter  dicta  in  the  body  of  the  narratiye..  We  may  in- 
stance  ii, 60,51;  iii,  16;  yi,ll;  yii, 29, 80, 89 ;  xyi,14; 
XX,  20;  xxii,  8;  xxiii,  12. 

Y.  Sł^  cmdLanguage, — Luke^s  style  is  morę  finished 
than  that  of  Matthew  or  Mark.  There  is  morę  of  com- 
poeition  in  his  sentences.  His  writing  diaplays  greater 
yańety,  and  the  structure  is  morę  complex.  His  dic- 
tion  is  substantially  the  same,  but  pnrer,  and,  exccpt  in 
the  first  two  chapters,  less  Hebraized,  as  reroarked  by 
Jerome  {CommenL  in  Es, ;  compare  ad  Damas,  Ep,  20). 
It  desenres  special  notice  how,  in  the  midst  of  close  yer- 
bal  similarity,  especially  in  the  report  of  the  words  of 
our  Lord  and  others,  slight  alterations  are  madę  by  him 
either  by  the  substitution  of  another  word  or  phrase  (e. 
g.  Lukę  XX,  6 ;  comp.  Matt,  xxi,  26 ;  Mark  xi,  32 :  Lukę 
yii,  25;  Mark  xi,  8:  Lukę  ix,  14;  Mark  yi,39,40:  Lukę 
XX,  28,29;  Mark  xii,  20,  22:  Lukę  viii,  25;  Mark  yiii, 
27),  the  supply  (Lukę  xx,  45;  Mark  xii,  38 :  Lukę  yii,  8; 
Matu  yiii,  9),  or  the  omission  of  a  word  (Lukę  ix,  25; 
Matt.  xvi,  26;  3Iark  viii,  36),  by  which  harah  construc- 
tions  are  remoycd,  and  a  morę  dassical  air  given  to  the 
whole  composition. 

The  Hebraistic  character  is  morę  perceptible  in  the 
hymns  and  speeches  incorporated  by  him  than  in  the 
narraŁive  itself.  The  foUowing  are  some  of  the  chief 
Hebraisms  that  have  been  noticed :  (1.)  the  very  fre- 
quent  use  of  iyiviro  in  a  new  subject,  especially  iyirfTO 
iv  r^,  with  the  accusatiye  and  infinitive,  corresponding 


to  a  *^il7^,  twenty-three  times,  not  once  in  Matt,  only 
twice  in  Mark ;  (2.)  the  same  idiom,  without  lykpirOf  e. 
g.  ix,  84, 86 ;  x,  86 ;  xi,  87 ;  (8.)  ŁyivŁTO  i>Cf  or  d)c  alone 
of  time,  the  Hebrew  3,  e.  g.  ii,  15 ;  y,  4,  only  once  each 
in  Matthew  and  Mark ;  (4.)  'Ti^itfrof ,  used  for  God=^ 
*)']*^b7,  fiye  times,  once  in  Mark ;  (6.)  ołkoc,  for  family  = 
n*^^;  (6.)  dno  tov  vvv=^t^V\TQf  four  times,  not  once 
in  the  other  gospels;  (7.)  óhńa  in  the  genitiye  as  an 
epithet,  e.  g.  oiKovófAov  njc  aSiKiac,  Kpirrjc  -riję  dtiKtac ; 

(8.)  irgoci^tro  irefti^ai,  xx,  11,12;  (9.)  cap^(a=2b. 

On  the  other  band,  we  find  certain  classical  words 
and  phrases  peculiar  to  Lukę  taking  the  place  of  others 
less  familiar  to  his  GentUe  readers,  e.  g.  iirurrdrrię  for 
pa^l^it  8ix  times;  pofŁUcoi  for  ypafifiartlę,  6ix  times; 
vai,  dXqdu;f ,  or  tir'  aKri^Łiac  for  ó/iijv,  which  only  oc- 
curs  seyen  times  to  thirty  in  Matthew,  and  fourteen  in 
Mark;  HirTuy  \vxyov  for  kgiłw  X.,four  times;  Xi/ivi} 
of  the  Lakę  of  Gennesareth  for  ^aKaaua,  five  times ; 
vapa\tKvfxkvoc  for  frapa\vTucóc ;  KKiptSioy  for  cpd/3- 
fiaroc ;  ipópoc  for  Krjyfroc. 

The  style  of  Lukę  has  many  peculiarities  both  in  con- 
struction  and  in  diction;  inde^,  it  has  been  calculated 
that  the  number  of  words  used  only  by  him  exceeds  the 
aggregate  of  the  other  three  gospels.  Fuli  particulars 
of  these  are  given  by  Credner  (JSinkiL)  (copied  by  Da- 
yidson,  Jnirod,  to  the  N.  T,)  and  Reuas  {Guchichie  d,  ff, 
Schr\/},^,  The  followiog  are  some  of  the  most  note- 
worthy.  Of  peculiar  constructions  we  may  remark,  (1.) 
the  infinitiye  with  the  genitiye  of  the  article  (Winer, 
Gr,  Gr,  i,  340),  to  indicate  deugn  or  resulŁ,  e.  g.  Lukę  ii, 
27;  y,7;  xxi,22;  xxiy,29;  1,9;  1,57;  u,2L  (2.) The 
substantiye  yerb  with  the  participle  instead  of  the  finite 
yerb,iy,81;  y,10;  vi,  12;  yii,  8;  xxiii,  12  (Winer,  §  65- 
67).  (3.)  The  neuter  participle  with  the  article  for  a 
substantiye,  iy,  16 ;  yiii,  84 ;  xxii,  22 ;  xxiy,  14  (4.) 
rój  to  substantivlse  a  sentence  or  a  clause,  especially  in 
indirect  ąucstions,  i,  63 ;  yii,  11 ;  ix,  46,  etc  (5.)  ilir iiv 
vpócy  8ixty-seyen  times;  X(yttv  irpócj  ten  times;  \a« 
Xci V  trpóc,  four  times,  the  first  being  used  once  by  Mat< 
thew,  and  the  otbers  not  at  all  by  him  or  Mark.  (6.) 
Participles  are  copiously  used  to  giye  vividnefi8  to  the 
narratiye,  dva<n-dc,  seycnteen  times ;  arpa^tię,  seyen 
times;  9rcffwv,  etc.  (7.)  av^p  used  with  a  substantiye, 
e.  g.  aiiapruiKóCy  v,  8 ;  xix,  7 ;  and  irpo^iiTTię,  xxiy,  19. 

Of  the  words  peculiar  to,  or  occurring  much  morę  fre> 
quently  in  Lukę,  some  of  the  most  remarkable  are,  the 
use  of  Kt;p(oc  in  the  narratiye  as  a  synonym  for  'IrjaoifCf 
which  occurs  fourteen  times  (e.  g.  yii,  18 ;  x,  1 ;  xiii,  15, 
etc.),  and  nowhere  else  in  the  synoptical  gospels  saye 
in  the  addition  to  Mark,  x^ń,  19,20;  autTiip,  autnjpia^ 
oiariipioy,  not  found  in  the  other  gospels,  except  the 
first  two  once  each  in  John ;  x^P<C)  eight  times  in  the 
Gospel,  8ixteen  in  the  Acts,  and  only  thrice  in  John,  ^a- 
pi^ofiai^  XapŁT6v ;  iuayytkiJ^ofiat^  yery  frequcnt,  while 
ŁifayyŁ\Lov  does  not  occur  at  all ;  viro(rrpć^w,  twenty- 
one  times  in  the  Gospel,  ten  in  the  Acts,  and  only  once 
in  Mark;  i^icrayatj  not  used  in  the  other  thrce  gos- 
pels ;  Sdpx^a^oŁ,  thirty-two  times  in  Luke's  Gospel  and 
the  Acts,  and  only  twice  each  in  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
John ;  9rapaxp^/ia,  frequent  in  Lukę,  and  only  twice 
elsewhere,  in  Matthew ;  uiróp^w,  seyen  times  in  Goft- 
pel,  twenty-six  in  Acts,  but  nowhere  in  the  other  gos- 
pels, and  rd  vvdpxovTa,  eight  times  in  Gospel  to  three 
in  Matthew  alone ;  uvac,  twenty  times  in  Gospel,  six- 
teen  in  Acts,  to  thrice  in  Matthew  and  four  times  in 
Mark;  *ltpov(raXrifif  instead  of  the  *ltpoa6\vfia  of  the 
other  gospels;  ŁViairiov,  twenty-two  times  in  Gospel, 
fourteen  times  in  Acts,  once  besides  in  John ;  <rvv,  twen- 
ty-four  times  in  Gospel,  fiffy-one  in  Acts,  and  only  ten 
times  in  the  other  gospels ;  tbe  particie  r£,  which  hardly 
appears  in  the  other  gospels,  is  yery  frequent  in  Luke'8 
writings.  The  words  aTtviZ<^,  dronoc,  /3oi;Xi|,  /Spc^f. 
dtofjiatf  iiTjfnCj  ^0x^1}  ^pdxf(>}f  -^d/ijSoc,  ^c/i<Xioy,  lae 
Ka^ÓTifKo^oKoy,  Ka^iirjc,  KaKOifpyoc,  KÓpaĘ,  Xcc0Cr 
Tpóutj  \vrpuMric,  oUCrofioc-ia-ib),  sracie  v(tf,iratHi»,  ir' 
ir\ij^0Cf  v\ri^ij,  7r\Tiv,  jrpaaiTia,  aiyauty  mupraWf 
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BdZofuu,  x4pat  &9ti,  Ko^wCt  wce  almost  or  qiute  pecnl- 
lar  to  him ;  he  is  yery  partial  to  mi  aitróc  and  koi  au- 
roi,  Cl,  Sśf  fiiif  yif  and  abounds  in  yerbs  compounded 
with  prepositionfl,  where  the  otber  erangeliats  uae  the 
aimple  yerb. 

Some  omiflsions  are  to  be  noŁed :  dAi^c  does  not  oc- 
cur  once,  akii^wóc  only  once,  ivayyk\toVy  itÓKOpoc,  Sai' 
/ioPiZófuroc,  not  once ;  ioLfiOPiahtic  only  once ;  and 
iicn,  vhich  ia  foond  fifteen  times  in  Mattbew,  and  thii- 
teen  in  Mark,  occun  only  thrice  in  the  wbole  gospeL 

A  few  Latin  words  are  uaed  by  Lukę — dofrapiop,  xii, 
6;  Stjvdpioc,  vii,  41 ;  \ty(uiv,  viii,  80 ;  fLÓdioPf  xi,  83 ; 
oov8dptov,  xix,  20 ;  Acta  xix,  12,  but  no  Hebrew  or  Syr- 
iac  forms,  except  mKtpa,  i,  16. 

On  comparing  the  Goepel  with  the  Acta,  it  is  found 
tbat  the  8^'le  of  the  latter  Ib  morę  pure  and  free  from 
Hebrew  idioms,  and  the  style  of  the  later  portion  of  the 
Acts  is  morę  pure  than  tbat  of  the  forroer.  Where  Lukę 
used  the  materials  he  derived  from  others,  orał  or  writ- 
ten,  or  both,  his  style  reflects  the  Hebrew  idioms  of 
them  *,  but  when  he  comes  to  scenes  of  which  he  was  an 
eye-witneas,  and  descńbes  entirely  in  his  0¥m  words, 
these  disappear. 

YL  Qttotations  from  the  O,  T, — It  is  a  striking  eon- 
firmation  of  the  view  propounded  above  of  the  charac- 
ter  of  Luke'8  Gospel,  and  the  object  of  its  composition, 
that  the  referenoes  to  the  O.  T.,  the  authority  of  which 
with  any  except  the  Jews  would  be  but  smali,  are  so  few 
— only  twenty-four  in  the  one  against  uxty-five  in  the 
other — when  compared  with  their  abundance  in  Mat- 
thew.  Only  eight  out  of  the  whole  number  are  pecul- 
iar  to  our  evangelist  (marked  with  an  asterisk  in  the 
annexed  liat),  which  occur  in  the  portions  where  he  ap- 
pears  to  have  followed  roore  or  less  completely  a  irapd' 
Łoaic  of  his  own ;  the  history  of  the  birth  and  childhood 
of  OUT  Lord,  the  vvńt  to  Nazareth  (eh.  iv),  and  that  of 
the  passion.  The  rest  are  found  in  the  oommon  synop- 
tical  sections.  We  may  also  remark  that,  with  the  most 
trifling  exceptions,  Lukę  never  ąuotes  the  O.  T.  himself, 
nor  speaks  on  his  own  authority  of  events  occurring  in 
fulfilment  of  prophecy,  and  tbat  his  citations  are  only 
found  in  the  sayings  of  our  Lord  and  others.  The  fol- 
lowing  list  is  tolerably  complete,  exclusive  of  the  hymns, 
which  are  little  morę  than  a  cento  of  phrases  from  the 
O.T. 

X,  27,  Dent,  vi,  6. 
Ler.  xiz,  18. 
ziU,  27,  Psa.  vi,  a 
35,  Psa.  cxvii,  26. 
xviii,  20,  Exod.  xz,  13-16. 
xix,  46,  Isa.  ]▼!,  7. 
XX,  17,  Psa.  cxTiL 
28,  Deut  xxv,  6. 
87,Exod.lii,6. 
42-^,  Psa.  ciz,  1. 
*xzii,87,l8a.mi,12. 
*zxiil,80,Ho8.z,8. 
46,  Psa.  xzx,  5. 


•  1,17,  Mai.  lv,  6. 

•  26,  Qen.  xxx,  28. 

•  ii,23,Ezod.ziii,2. 

•  24,Lev.v,ll. 
iii.4-6,l8a.zl,8-5. 

iv,4,Deat.vIii,8. 
8,  Dent.  vł,  13. 
10-11,  Psa.  ze.  11-12. 
12,  Deut.  vi,  16. 

•  18-19,  Isa.  lxi,  1-2. 

Im.  lviii,  6. 
vii,  27,  Mai.  iii,  1. 
viii,  10,  Isa.  vi,  0. 


YII.  Time  and  Place  of  Cbmposition,— In  the  com- 
plete silence  of  Scripture,  our  only  means  for  deter- 
mining  the  above  pointa  are  tradition  and  intemol  evi- 
dence.  The  statements  of  the  former,  thoogh  suiBcient- 
ly  definite,  are  inconsistent  and  untrustworthy.  Jerome 
(J^raf,  in  Afattheto)  asserts  that  it  waa  composed  "  in 
Achaia  and  the  regions  of  Bcsotia,"  an  opinion  which 
appears  to  have  been  generally  receivcd  in  the  4th  cen- 
tury  (Gregory  Nazianzen,  'Ev  'Axata^Oł  and  *»««  *>««« 
accepted  by  Lardner  (jCredUbHity),  who  fizcs  its  datę 
A.D.  63  or  64,  after  the  release  of  PauL  An  Arabie  ver- 
sion, pubhshed  by  Erpehius,  places  its  composition  "in 
a  city  of  Macedonia,  twenty-two  years  after  the  asccn- 
sion,"  A.D.  61 ;  a  view  to  which  Hilgenfeld  and  Woids- 
worth  {Gr,  Test.  i,  170)  give  in  their  adherence.  A  stiU 
earlier  datę,  thirteen  years  after  the  ascension,  is  as- 
signed  by  the  subscription  in  some  ancient  MSS.  Oth- 
er statements  as  to  the  place  are  Alexandria  Troas,  Al- 
exandria  in  Egypt  (the  Peshito  and  Persian  yersions, 
Abulfeda,  accepted  by  Mili,  Grabę,  and  Wetstein),  Romę 
(Ewald,  vi,  40 ;  Olshausen),  and  Cossarea  (Bertholdt, 
Schott,  Thiersch,  Alford,  Abp.  Thomson). 


Amid  this  moertunty,  it  will  be  well  to  aee  if  thera 
is  any  intemal  evidenoe  which  will  help  os  in  deter- 
mining  these  points.  We  are  here  met  at  the  oataet  by 
those  who  are  determined  to  see  in  every  dear  prophecy 
a  vaiicimum  post  eoentum,  and  who  find  in  the  prodic- 
tions  of  the  overthrow  of  Jeruaalem  (xiii,  84, 85;  xix, 
48,  44;  zxi,  20-24),  and  the  persecutions  of  our  Lord^s 
foUowers  (xii,  62,  ^;  xxi,  12),  and  the  neamesa  of  the 
wapowia  (xxi,  26-88),  a  elear  proof  that  the  Gospel  waa 
oomposed  after  A.D.  70.  This  bas  come  to  be  regarded 
as  a  settled  point  by  a  oertain  schooi  of  critidam  (Ew- 
ald, V,  184;  De  Wette,  EwUeił.  p.  298;  Credner,  EiiUai, ; 
ReoBS,  Gesch.  de  HeiL  S<^r»  p.  195;  Meyer;  Kćnan,  Vie 
de  JesuSf  xvi ;  Nicolas,  Źtudes,  N,  T.,  etc),  though  tbere 
is  no  smali  diversity  among  its  repre8entatives  as  to  the 
time  and  place  of  ita  puhlication  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
sources  from  which  it  was  derived.  Thoae,  on  the  other 
band,  who,  brooght  up  in  a  sounder  and  morę  reveient 
schooi,  see  no  a  priori  impossibility  in  a  futurę  event 
being  foretold  by  the  Son  of  God,  will  be  ied  by  the 
same  data  to  a  very  dilTerent  oonclusion,  and  wiU  dis- 
cover  suffident  grounds  for  dating  the  Gospel  not  later 
than  A.D.  58.  It  is  certain  that  the  Goepd  was  written 
before  the  Acts  of  the  Apoatks  (Acts  i,  1).  This  latter 
could  not  have  been  composed  before  A.D.  68,  when  the 
writer  leave8  Paul  *^ in  faia  own  hired  houae"  at  Romę; 
nor  probably  long  alter,  aince  otherwise  the  issue  of 
the  apostle's  impriaonment  and  appeal  to  GsDsar  must 
naturally  have  been  recorded  by  him.  How  long  the 
composition  of  the  Gospel  pieceded  that  of  the  Acts  it  is 
impossible  to  determine,  but  we  may  remark  that  the 
different  tradition  followed  in  the  reporta  of  the  ascen- 
sion  in  the  two  books  renden  it  probable  that  the  inter* 
val  was  not  very  smali,  or,  at  any  ratę,  that  the  two 
were  not  contemporaneoua.  If  we  follow  the  old  tradi- 
tion given  above,  we  may  find  reaaon  for  sapposing  that 
the  interral  between  Luke*s  being  lefl  at  Pbilippi  (Acts 
xvi,  12 ;  xvii,  1)  and  his  joining  the  apostle  there  again 
(xx,  6)  was  employed  in  writing  and  publLshing  his 
gospel.  This  view  is  accepted  by  Alford,  Proleg.  p.  47, 
and  is  ably  maintained  by  Dr.  Wordsworth,  Gr,  Test,  i, 
168-170,  though  be  weakena  his  aignment  by  refening 
ivayyś\iov  (2  Cor.  viii,  18)  to  a  toritten  gospel,  a  later 
sense  never  found  in  tbe  Mew  Test  Another  and  morę 
plausible  view,  adopted  by  Thiersch,  which  haa  foond 
very  wide  acceptance,  is  that  the  Goepd  waa  written 
under  the  guidance  and  snperintendenoe  of  Paul  during 
his  impriaonment  at  Oesarea,  A.D.  65;  but,  as  this  im- 
priaonment did  not  last  for  two  years,  as  usually  heM, 
there  is  here  no  room  for  the  oompodtion.  Olshausen, 
among  others,  places  it  a  little  later,  during  Paul's  cap- 
tivity  at  Romę,  where  he  may  have  madę  the  acqoaint- 
anoe  of  Theophilus,  if,  as  Ewald  (vi,  40)  maintains,  the 
latter  was  a  native  of  Romę.  This  view,  which  places 
the  writing  of  the  Gospel  in  the  early  part  of  Paulus  first 
impriaonment  at  Romę,  A.D.  66,  is  snpported  by  Luke's 
leisure  at  the  time,  and  the  fact  that  the  Acts  followed 
not  very  long  after  as  a  seąuel. 

YIII.  For  tchom  written, — On  this  point  we  have  oer^ 
tain  evidence.  Lukę  himself  tells  us  that  the  object  he 
had  in  view  in  compiling  his  goepd  was  that  a  certain 
Theophilus  "might  know  the  certainty  of  those  things 
wherdn  he  had  been  (oraUy)  instructed.'*  Nothing 
morę  is  known  of  this  Theophilus,  and  it  is  idle  to  re- 
peat  the  vague  conjectures  in  which  critics  have  in- 
dulged,  some  even  denying  his  personal  existence  alto- 
getber,  and  arguing,  from  the  meaning  of  the  name, 
that  it  stands  merely  as  the  repre8entative  of  a  class^ 
See  Theophilus.  One  or  two  inferences  may,  how- 
ever,  be  madę  with  tolerable  certainty  from  Luke's 
words.  He  was  doubtless  a  Christian,  and,  from  his 
name  and  the  character  of  the  Gospel,  a  Gentile  convert; 
while  the  epithet  rpariaroct  generally  employed  as  a 
title  of  honor  (Acts  xxiii,  26;  xxiv,  8 ;  xxvi,  26),  indi- 
cates  that  he  was  a  person  of  ofBcial  dignity.  He  was 
not  an  inhabitant  of  Palestine,  for  the  evangelist  rai- 
nutdy  descńbes  the  position  of  places  which  to  such  a 
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one  would  be  well  knowik  It  is  bo  with  Capernanm 
(iy,  81),  Nazaieth  (i,  26),  ArimathaBa  (xxiii,  51),  the 
oouDtiy  of  the  Gadarenes  (viii,  26),  the  distance  of 
Mount  OliTet  and  Emmaua  from  Jeniaalem  (Acta  i,  12; 
Łukę  xxiv,  18).  By  the  same  test  he  piobaUy  was  not 
a  Maoedonian  (Acta  xvi,  12),  nor  an  Athenian  (Acta 
xvii,  21),  nor  a  Gretan  (Acta  xxvii,  8, 12).  But  that  he 
was  a  native  of  Italy,  and  perhaps  an  inhabitant  of 
Borne,  ia  probable  from  aimikir  data.  In  tracing  Paul*8 
journey  to  Romę,  placea  which  an  Italian  might  be  sop- 
poaed  not  to  know  aro  deacribed  minntely  (Acta  xxvii, 
8, 12, 16) ;  but  when  he  comes  to  Sicily  and  Italy  thia  is 
neglected.  Syiacuae  and  Rhegium,  even  the  morę  ob- 
acure  Puteoli,  and  Appii  Forum  and  the  Three  Tavem8, 
aie  mentioned  aa  to  one  likely  to  know  them.  (For 
other  theoriea,  see  Mar8h'8  Michaelita  yoL  iii,  part  i,  p. 
236;  and  Kuin&ra  Prolegomenau)  Ali  that  emergea 
fiom  thia  argument  ia  that  the  peiaon  for  whom  Lukę 
wrote  in  the  first  instance  waa  a  Gentile  reader.  But, 
though  the  Gospel  is  inscribed  to  him,  we  must  not  oon- 
sider  that  it  was  written  for  him  alone,  but  that  The- 
ophilus  stands  rather  aa  the  repreaentatiye  of  the  whole 
Christian  world ;  not,  aa  we  have  ahready  seen,  of  the 
Gentilea,  aa  such,  to  the  exdu8ion  of  the  Jews,  but  the 
whole  race  of  man,  whom  Lukę  had  in  hia  eye ;  and  for 
whom,  under  the  gnidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  work 
was  adapted  "  as  the  Gospel  of  the  nations  (roic  avb 
T&v  i^ySnf  iruroiriKÓTa,  Origen,  apudEu*^,  vi,  25),  fuli 
of  mercy  and  hope  assured  to  the  whole  world  by  the 
love  of  a  suffering  Saviour"  (Weatoott,  Study  o/GospelSf 
p.  218). 

IX.  CoiUents  ofthe  GotpeL — Afler  the  bńef  preface — 
the  va]ue  of  which  it  ia  difflcult  to  overe8timate  as 
throwing  light  on  the  history  of  the  composition  of  the 
gospels  in  generał,  and  the  tme  theoiy  of  scriptnral 
inspiration  —  the  narrative  of  the  Gospel  may  be  di- 
vided  into  four  portiona:  1.  The  time  preceding  our 
Lord*8  poblic  life,  including  the  conception  and  birth  of 
John  the  Baptiat,  and  of  Christ,  his  circumcision,  pre- 
aentation  in  the  Tempie,  and  the  single  incident  recorded 
of  his  chiklhood  (ii,  41-51),  comprised  in  the  first  two 
chapters.  The  whole  of  this  portion  is  in  form,  and  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  substance,  peculiar  to  our  evan- 
gelist.  See  §  X.  2.  A  large  number  of  originally  de- 
tached  and  independent  narrative8,  comprising  our  Lord's 
baptiam,  temptation,  and  Galilaan  miniatry,  almost  the 
whole  being  common  to  Lukę  with  the  other  synoptists 
(iii,  l-ix,  49).  8.  A  large  section,  sometimes,  but  im- 
properiy,  termed  the  gnomologyf  containing  narrative8 
of  eventa  and  reporta  of  disconrses  belonging  to  the  pe- 
riod from  the  doee  of  our  LonPs  direct  Galiltean  miniatry 
to  hia  yisit  to  Jericho  a  few  days  before  hia  royal  en- 
trance  into  Jeruaalem,  and  moatly  occurring  during  the 
actual  joumey  (ix,  50-xviii,  14).  The  whole  of  this,  in 
ita  present  form,  is  peculiar  to  Lukę.  4.  The  last  days 
of  Christ :  hia  entry  into  Jerusalem,  discoursea  in  the 
Tempie,  his  suiTerings  and  death,  hia  resurrection  and 
aaoension,  common  to  Lukę  and  the  other  evangeli8ts  in 
aabatance,  though  there  are  considerable  differencea  in 
detail  in  the  namtives  of  the  passion  and  resurrection 
(especially  the  joumey  to  Emmaus),  and  that  of  the  aa- 
oension is  entirely  Luke's  own  (xviii,  15~xxiv,  53). 

X.  Jnteffriiy  cf  the  Gotpel—ihe  jirtt  iwo  Chapters, — 
The  Gospel  of  Lukę  is  quoted  by  Jnstin  Martyr  and  by 
the  author  ofthe  Clementine  Homiliea.  The  silence  of 
the  apostolic  fathers  only  indicates  that  it  was  admitted 
into  the  canon  somewhat  late,  which  waa  probably  the 
caae.  The  evidence  of  the  Marcionite  controyersy  is,  tA 
we  have  seen,  that  our  gospel  was  in  use  before  A.D.  120. 
A  special  queation,  however,  has  been  raised  about  the 
firat  two  chapters.  The  cńtical  history  of  theae  ia  best 
drawn  out  perhaps  in  Meyer^s  notę.  The  chief  objec- 
tion  against  them  is  fonnded  on  the  garbled  openmg  of 
Marcion'8  Goapel,  who  omits  the  first  two  chapters,  and 
connecta  iii,  1  immediately  with  iv,  81.  (So  Tertullian, 
''Anno  quintodecimo  principatus  Tiberiani  proponit  De- 
um  deBoeDdiase  in  civitatem  Galiloie  Caphamaum/' 


coni.  Marc,  lv,  7.)  Bnt  any  objecdon  founded  on  thia 
would  apply  to  the  third  chapter  as  well;  and  the  his- 
tory of  our  Lord^s  childhood  seems  to  have  been  known 
to  and  qnoted  by  Juatin  Martyr  (aee  Apclogy^  i,  §  88, 
and  an  allnsion,  Dial,  cum  Tryph,  100)  about  the  time 
of  Marcion.  There  ia  therefore  no  real  ground  for  dis- 
tinguishingbetween  the  first  two  chapters  and  the  reat; 
and  the  arguments  for  the  genuineneaa  of  Lttke'8  Gospel 
apply  to  the  whole  inapired  namtive  as  we  now  poaseaa 
it  (see  Meyer*s  notę ;  also  Yolckmar,  p.  180). 

XI.  Commenlariea, — The  foUowing  are  the  special  ex- 
egetical  helpa  on  Luke*s  Gospel :  Origen,  Fragmemta  (in 
Opp,  iii,  979);  also  Scholia  (in  BiU,  Patr,  Gallandu, 
xiv) ;  Athanaaius,  Fragmenta  (in  Opp,  I,  ii) ;  also  Com- 
merUaria  (»&.  iii,  81) ;  Ambrose,  Expa$iłio  (in  Opp,  i, 
1257) ;  Augusdne,  Qaagtione»  (in  Opp,  iv,  811) ;  Jerome, 
Homilia  [from  Origen]  (in  Opp,  vii, 245) ;  also  Ezponlio 
(in  Opp,  \Suppo9ila\  xi,  764) ;  Cyril  Alex.,  A ddUamen- 
tum  (in  Mai,  8cr^,  VeL  ix,  741) ;  Commentaria  (ed. 
Smith,  Lond.  1858, 4to;  Commentaryf  tr.  by  aame,  ibid. 
1859,  2  vols.  8vo);  Ensebius,  Exeerpta  (Uridem^  i,  107); 
Titus  Bostrensis,  Commeniariu$  (in  BibL  Max,  Patr,  iv, 
415) ;  Apollinarius  Laodicensis,  Fragmada  (in  Mai,C%iM. 
Anet,  X,  495) ;  Bede,  In  Lucam  (in  Opp,  v,  217 ;  Worka- 
ed.  Gilea,  x  and  xi) ;  Photins,  Specimen  (in  Mai,  Seripf, 
Vet,  I,  i,  189) ;  Nicetaa  Senon.  CtUena  {ib,  ix,  626) ;  JEl- 
fridua  Riyellensis,  Homilia  (in  Bibf,  Max,  Patr,  xxiii,  1) ; 
Bonaventura,  Eaepotiiio  (in  Opp.  ii,  8);  Albertus  Mag- 
nus, Commenłarii  (in  Opp,  10) ;  Decorosus,  Laudes  (in 
Mai,  Script,  Vet,  ix,  182);  Zwingle,  Awnotationes  (in 
Opp,  iv,  181) ;  Brentius,  Homilia  (in  Opp.  v) ;  Lambert, 
CommerUaritts  (Norib.  1524,  Argent.  1525, 8vo) ;  Agrio- 
ola,  Commeniaruu  (Aug.  Yind.  1515,  Norib.  1525,  Hag. 
1526,  8vo);  Sarcer,  SchoKa  (Basil.  1529,  Francit.  1541, 
8vo) ;  Bullinger,  Commentaria  (Tigur.  1546,  fol.) ;  Hof- 
meiitcTf  Commenlariut  [includ.Matt.  and  Mark]  (Loyan. 
1562,  foL;  Paris,  1568,  Colon.  1572,  8vo);  Logcnhagen, 
Commeniarius  [from  Angustine]  (Antwerp,  1574,  8vo); 
Soar,  Commentaria  (Conimb.  1574,  Par.  1578,  foL) ;  Stel- 
la, Commeniarius  [Rom.  Cath.]  (Salmart.  1575,  Complut. 
1578,  Lngdun.  1580, 1583, 1592,  Rom.  1582,  Antw.  1582, 
1584, 1591,  1600,  1605,  1608,  1613,  1622,  1654,  Mogunt. 
1680,  fol. ;  Yen.  1588,  Mayence,  1681,  4to) ;  De  Horosco, 
Contmentariut  (Complut  1579, 4to) ;  Gnalther,  Homilia 
(Tigur.  1585,  fol) ;  Piacator,  Anafysis  (Sigen.  15%,  1608, 
8vo) ;  De  Melo,  Commentaria  (YaUia.  1597,  foL);  Tole- 
tns,  Commentaria  [on  eh.  i-xii]  (Rom.  1600,  Par.  1600, 
Colon.  1612,  foL;  Yen.  1600,  4to) ;  Winckelmann,  Com- 
meniarius (Francf.  1601,  Giess.  1609,  Lub.  1616, 8vo) ;  Del 
Pas,  Commentaria  (Rom.  1625,  2  yols.  fol.);  Corderius, 
Catena  (Antw.  1628,  foL) ;  Novarinus,  £xpensus  (Lugd. 
1642,  foL) ;  Gomarus,  lUustratio  (in  Opp.  theolog,  i,  149); 
A  Lapide,  In  Lucam  (Antwerp,  1660,  foL) ;  Spielenberg, 
Commeniarius  (Jen.  1663,  4to);  Hartsocker,  Aantekt^- 
gen  [continued  by  Molinseus]  (Amst.  1687, 4to) ;  Tolaar, 
Yerklaaring  (Hamb.  1741,  8  vol8.  4to);  Pope,  Eńauter- 
ung  (Bremen,  1777, 1781,  2  yols.  8vo);  Anon.  Anmerk, 
(Lps.  1792,  8yo) ;  Morus,  Pralectiones  (Lips.  1795,  8yo) ; 
Schleiermacher,  Versuch  (voL  i.  1817, 8yo ;  trans.  Essay, 
Lond.  1825,  8yo);  Major,  Notes  (Lond.  1826,  8yo) ;  Bo- 
roermann,  Seholia  (Lips.  1880,  8yo) ;  Stein,  Kommentar 
(Halle,  1830,  8vo) ;  Wilson,  Questions  (Cambridge,  1880, 
12mo);  SumneTj  Exposition  (3d  ed.  1833, 8vo) ;  Watson, 
Exposition  [eh.  i-xiii]  (in  Works^  xiii ;  also  separately, 
N.  Y.  8yo) ;  Short,  Lectures  (London,  1887, 12mo) ;  Sirr, 
Notes  (pt.  i,  London,  1843,  8vo) ;  Trollope,  Commentary 
(Lond.  1849, 12mo);  Thomson,  Lectures  (Lond.  1849-51, 
3  yols.  8vo) ;  Ford,  lUustratim  (Lond.  1851, 8vo) ;  Cum- 
ming,  Readings  (London,  1854,  8vo);  Footc,  lectures 
(Glai^.  1857, 2  yob.  8vo) ;  Goodwin,  Commentary  (Iiond. 
1865,  8vo) ;  Stark,  Commentary  (London,  1866,  2  yols. 
12mo) ;  Yan  Doren,  Commentary  (Lond.  and  N.  Y.  1868, 
2  yols.  12mo) ;  (lodct,  Commenłaire  (Neufchatel,  1870, 
8vo).    See  Gospels. 

Łnke  of  Prague,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  bish- 
ops  and  writers  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum^  or  the  Bohemian 
and  Moravian  Brethren,  was  bom  about  1460,  in  Bohe- 
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mla,  and Btadied  at  the Uniyenity  of  Pragnę, wherahe 
attained  to  the  degtee  of  A.B.  A  member  of  the  Utra- 
quiBt,  or  National  Church,  he  qiutted  Prague  in  oonse- 
quenoe  of  difflcultiefl  with  the  Koman  CathoUoB,  Bonght 
out  the  Brethren,  whoee  sunple  faith  and  stanch  oon- 
fesńon  of  it  attracted  him,  and  joined  thetr  oommunion 
aboat  1480.  At  that  time  they  were  on  the  eve  of  ee- 
rioua  dissenaionB,  owing  to  the  gradual  separation  of  two 
parties  among  them,  the  one  extreme,  the  other  moder- 
ate  in  its  yiews  of  the  diacipUne.  The  foimer  repre- 
sented  the  ilUterate,  and  the  latter  the  educated  portion 
of  the  memberehip.  Lukę,  being  a  thoioughly  leamed 
nuuii  gifted  with  great  executive  ability,  and  distin- 
guished  for  hia  unassoming  piety,  aoon  won  a  prominent 
pońtion.  He  held  to  the  moderate  party,  but  enjoyed 
the  oonfidence  of  many  on  the  other  side.  In  1491  he 
was  aent,  with  thiee  aaeociates,  on  a  yiait  to  the  Elast,  in 
order  to  find,  if  poańUe,  a  body  of  Chriatiana  free  from 
the  cormptiona  of  the  age,  with  whom  the  Unitaa  Fra- 
tnim  might  estabUah  a  fellowahip.  Betoniing  from 
thia  joumey  withont  having  aooompliahed  ita  object,  he 
devoted  himself  to  literary  labors,  and  wrote  a  number 
of  worka  treating  of  the  pointa  in  diapnte  among  the 
Brethren.  These  publicationa  oontribated  not  a  little 
to  the  asoendency  of  the  moderate  party,  and  to  the 
finał  pacification  of  the  Church  in  1494,  after  the  moat 
yiolent  of  the  estremista  had  seceded,  and  organiaed  a 
aect  of  their  own,  called  the  Amoaites,  which  soon  de- 
generated  into  fanaticism.  Three  years  later,  Lukę  un- 
dertook  a  miasion  to  the  Waldenses  of  Italy  and  France, 
and  on  his  return  in  1500  was  elected  biahop.  Hia 
aound  judgment  and  unflinching  oounge  auatained  the 
Brethren  in  timea  of  persecution ;  hia  sense  of  the  dig- 
nity  and  proprietiea  of  public  worship  senred  to  derelop 
their  ritoał;  hia  enthusiastic  conviction  of  the  scrip- 
tural  character  of  their  faith  opened  the  way  for  their 
rapid  increase  among  the  higher  claaBes;  and  hia  won- 
dcffful  diligence  gave  them  a  literatura  far  superior  to 
that  of  the  Utraąuists  and  of  the  Bohemian  Roman 
Catholica.  In  1505  he  published  a  Caieckum  and  a 
Hyimirbooky  the  first  eyangelical  worka  of  this  kind  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  HaTing,  in  1518,  become  the  senior 
bishop  of  the  Church  and  preaident  of  ita  ecclesiastical 
oouncil,  he  began  to  watch  the  progreaa  of  Luther^a  Ref- 
ormation  with  close  attention,  and  in  1522  sent  a  dep- 
tttation  to  Wittenberg  in  order  to  present  the  good 
wiahes  of  the  Brethren.  The  result,  however,  waa  not 
satiafactory.  Lukę  disagreed  with  Luther  in  regard  to 
the  doctrines  both  of  the  Lord^s  Supper  and  of  justifica- 
tion  by  faith.  On  the  one  hand,  he  upheld  the  apiritual 
presence,  and,  on  the  other,  he  gave  undue  prominence 
to  good  worka.  Each  published  a  defence  of  his  own 
yiews.  Luther  wrote  with  moderation,  and  in  a  friend- 
ly  spirit;  Lukę  was  mora  severe  in  his  strictures.  His 
atand-point  touching  justiflcation,  however,  was  not,  as 
Gindely  asserta,  a  Romish  one.  He  was  led  to  extremes 
by  his  desire  to  prevent  a  misuae  of  the  doctrine  of  free 
grace.  This  purpose  induced  him,  in  1524,  to  renew  his 
correspondence  with  Luther.  A  second  deputation  vi»- 
ited  Wittenberg,  and  gave  him  a  fuli  account  of  the  dis- 
cipline  of  the  Brethren,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  in- 
troduce  a  similar  system  among  his  foUowers,  and  thus 
bring  about  a  reform  not  merely  of  Christian  doctrine, 
but  also  of  Christian  life.  But  again  the  negotiations 
failed.  Indeed,  they  produced  a  personal  estrangement 
between  Lakę  and  Luther,  and  for  a  time  all  inter- 
oourse  with  Wittenberg  was  broken  off.  The  real  cause 
of  this  disagreement  is  not  elear.  In  part  it  was  owing 
to  the  graye  offenoe  which  the  deputies  took  at  the 
loose  morals  of  the  Wittenberg  students,  and  to  the  free- 
dom  with  which  they  denounced  their  manner  of  life. 
Luther,  on  his  side,  attacked  the  rigorism  of  the  Breth- 
ren in  his  Tiachreden.  In  the  foUowing  years  the  Breth- 
ren suffered  a  seyere  persecution  in  Bohemia.  Lukę 
himself  was  seized,  loaded  with  chains,  and  imprisoned, 
and  escaped  execution  only  through  the  interyention  of 
a  powerful  noble  belonging  to  the  Unitaa  Fratrum.   Af- 


ter  hia  liberatioa  he  was  actiye  for  a  few  yeais  kiigei« 
altbough  suffering  from  a  moet  painful  diseaae,  and  died 
at  Zungbunzlan  Dec.  1 1, 1628.  His  Uteiaiy  labors  were 
astonbhing.  He  waa  the  author  of  morę  than  eigh^ 
different  worka,  written  paitly  in  Latin  and  partly  in 
Bohemian,  and  consLsting  of  doctrinal,  ezegetical,  and 
polemical  tieatiaea.  The  moat  of  them  haye  been  losc 
For  a  further  aooount  of  his  Ufe,  see  Gindely,  GesdUoftte 
der B^hm, Bnider,voL i, bk. i, eh. iii, and bk. ii;  Crocer, 
GttchichU  d,aUmBrudarkireh€,  i,  96-192;  Czerwegka, 
Getckkhłt  der  Evang,  Kirche  «•  Bókmm,  yoL  ii,  chap.  iii- 
yiL    (E.de&) 

Łnke'8, 8t.,Day,  a  festiyal  obsenred  in  the  Greek 
and  Romish  chnrchea  on  the  18th  of  October. 

Łukewarm  (xX(apóc,  ^epid),  moderately  warm; 
spoken  fłguratiyely  of  Christians  in  a  half-backalidden 
State  (Rey.  iii,16),who  are  threatened  with  the  diyine 
exciuon,  as  we  instinctiyely  reject  from  the  mouth  wa- 
ter  in  tlds  insipid  state. 

ŁnUua  of  Matenck,  a  noted  German  prelate  of  the 
Romish  Church,  flourished  in  the  8th  century  as  auc- 
cessor  of  Boniface,  in  the  arcbbishopric  of  Mayence. 
He  was  a  natiye  of  England,  and  was  educated  in  the 
cloister  of  Meldun,  but  went  to  Germany  on  inyitation  of 
Boniface,  and  was  his  ambassador  to  pope  Zachary  about 
754.  He  attended  the  Council  of  Attigny  in  763,  and  of 
Romę  in  769.  In  785  he  baptized  Witikind,  leader  of 
the  Saxons.  He  founded  the  cloister  of  Hersfeld,  and  on 
his  death  in  786  was  buried  there.  See  Hoefer,  iS  o«r. 
Biog.  Generale,  xxxii,  221. 

Łully  (Luix  or  Lulle),  RAmoifD,  aumamed  the 
Doctor  J  Uumittahiśf  an  eminent  Spauiah  philosopher  and 
theologian,  waa  bom  at  Palma,  on  the  ialand  of  Ma- 
jorca,  about  1 284.  In  early  life  he  foUowed  his  patemal 
profession  of  arma,  and  abandoned  himaelf  to  all  the 
lioenae  of  a  soldier^a  Ufe.  £yen  when  manied  he  oon- 
tinued  to  puraue  pleaanres  inoonsistent  with  conjngal 
fidelity,  and  the  theme  of  his  poetical  compoaitions  was 
senaual  loye.  About  the  year  1266,  sick  and  tired  of 
debauchery,  he  retired  to  a  desert  to  lead  a  life  of  soli- 
tude  and  rigorous  asoetaciam.  Herę  he  pretended  to 
haye  yisions,  and,  among  otheis,  a  manifestotion  of 
Christ  on  the  cross,  who  called  him  to  his  seirice,  and 
to  the  oonyersion  of  the  Mohamroedana.  He  theiefore 
at  onoe  engaged  in  diligent  atudy  to  preparo  for  the  la- 
bors and  duties  of  a  missionary.  Haying  mastered  the 
Arabie,  and  thoroughly  entered  into  the  spirit  of  Ara- 
bian  philosophical  wńtings,  he  took  to  the  use  of  hia 
pen  for  the  conyersion  of  the  Saraoens,  seeking  to  dem- 
onstrate  the  truth  of  Christianity  in  opposition  to  all 
the  errors  of  infldels.  His  first  wwk  was  YusArt  nugor 
or  generalitf  which  has  so  aeyerely  tested  the  sagacity 
of  commentators.  This  work  is  the  deyelopment  nf  the 
method  of  teaching  known  aubseąuently  aa  the  "  Lnl- 
lian  method,"  and  afibrded  a  kind  of  mechanical  aid  to 
the  mind  in  the  acquisitaon  and  retention  of  knowledge 
by  a  systematic  arrangement  of  subjecta  and  ideas. 
Uke  all  such  methods,  howeyer,  it  gaye  little  mora  than 
a  superficial  knowledge  of  any  aubject,  though  it  was  of 
use  in  leading  men  to  peroeiye  the  necessity  for  an  in- 
restigation  of  truth,  the  means  for  which  were  not  to  be 
found  in  the  scholastic  dialectics,  and  it  was  published 
by  LuUy  with  the  special  aim  of  senring  as  the  prepara- 
tory  work  to  a  strictly  scientific  demonstration  of  all  the 
truths  of  Christianity. 

The  king  of  Majorca,  hearing  of  hia  reputation,  caUed 
Lully  to  Montpellier,  where,  in  1275,  he  wrote  his  i4n 
demoMtratwa,  and  founded  a  conyent  for  the  prepara- 
tion  of  Minorites  as  missionaries  to  the  Saracens.  This 
was  the  first  linguistic  school  for  missionary  purpoaes. 
In  1287  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  lectured  on  the  An 
generalia  to  a  large  number  of  students,  and  beforo  Ber- 
tauld  de  St.  Denis,  chanoellor  of  the  uniyersity.  He 
next  went  to  Romę  to  seek  the  countenance  of  the  pope 
for  his  plan  of  establiahing  missionary  schools,  which  he 
thought  would  proye  mora  effectiye  than  the  Cnisadeą 
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of  which  he  said,  **  I  see  many  knightB  going  to  the 
Holy  Land  in  the  ezpcctation  of  oonqnering  it  by  force 
of  arms ;  but,  instead  c^  aooomplishing  their  objeot,  they 
aie  in  the  end  all  swept  off  themselyea.  Therefore  it  ia 
my  belief  that  the  oonqneat  of  the  Holy  Land  should  be 
attempted  in  no  other  way  than  as  Uum  (Christ)  and 
thy  apoetlea  nndertook  to  acoomplish  it— >by  love,  by 
prayer,  by  tean,  and  the  offering  np  of  our  own  liyea." 
Meeting,  howeyer,  with  but  little  saoceia,  he  returned 
to  Tunis  in  1291,  and  commenoed  labon  aa  a  miaaionaiy 
by  holding  conferencea  with  the  most  leamed  Moham- 
medan  scholara  and  theologiana.  In  prodaiming  to 
them  the  truŁh  of  the  Christian  religion,  he  inaisted  es- 
pedally  on  the  neoessary  adaptation  which  a  perfect 
Being  oonid  not  fail  to  establish  between  the  primary 
cauae  and  its  effect,  and  attempted  to  explain  the  doc- 
tńnea  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incamation  by  pnrely  met- 
aphysical  argumenta.  He  was,  however,  expeUed  by 
the  king  of  Tunis,  and  owed  his  life  only  to  the  inter- 
ceasion  of  a  leamed  and  liberał  Mohammedan.  LnUy 
now  went  back  to  Paris,  reaumed  his  teaching  there, 
and  wrote  his  Tabula  gmeraUt  and  An  expanii»a, 
which  are  a  continuation  of  his  former  worica,  and  pre- 
sent  the  same  ideas  nnder  a  different  form.  In  1298  he 
anooeeded  in  establishing  at  Paris,  undcr  the  protection 
of  king  Louis  Philippe  le  Bel,  a  college  where  his  meth- 
od  was  taugbt.  France  was  at  that  time  in  great  fer- 
ment: Philippe  le  Bel  was  planning  the  destruction  of 
the  order  of  Knight  Templars,  and  Boniface  YIII,  in  re- 
Yindicating  the  right  preyiously  claimed  by  Gregocy 
YII,  had  aroused  the  greatest  oppoeition  in  France, 
liully  himself,  afler  having  again  in  vain  applied  to 
Bome  for  help  in  earrying  out  his  plans,  withdrew 
to  labor  wherever  an  opportunity  offered  itselt  He 
aought  by  argumenta  to  conyince  the  Saracens  and 
Jews  on  the  island  of  Majorca.  In  1301  he  went  to 
Cyprus,  and  thence  to  Armenia,  exerting  himself  to 
bring  back  the  different  schismatic  parties  of  the  Ori- 
cntal  Church  to  orthodoxy.  He  then  yisited  Hippone, 
Algiers,  and  other  citiea  on  the  ooasts  of  Africa,  and 
finally  Bugia,  then  the  seat  of  the  Mohammedan  em- 
pire. Herę  he  publidy  lectured  in  Arabie,  prodaiming 
'*that  Christianity  is  the  only  tnie  religion;  the  doc- 
trine  of  Mohammed,  on  the  oontrary,  false;  and  this  he 
was  ready  to  prove  to  every  one."  He  was  again  im- 
prisoned,  but  madę  his  escape  by  the  aid  of  some  Geno- 
ese  mercbants,  endnring  many  hazdships  on  his  joumey 
to  Europę  by  shipwreck.  He  finally  reached  Paris,  and 
there  resumed  his  lectures  with  great  success*  In  1311 
the  Council  of  Tienne,  mainly  by  his  influence,  no 
doubt,  dccided  that,  in  order  to  facilitato  the  conrersion 
of  the  heathen,  professon  of  Hebrew,  Arabie,  and  Chal- 
dee,  two  for  each  language,  should  be  established  at 
Bome,  and  in  the  uniTersities  of  Paris,  Ozford,  Bologna, 
and  Salamanca;  thoee  at  Bome  to  be  maintained  and 
paid  by  the  pope ;  thoee  at  Paris  by  the  king  of  France, 
etc. ;  and  exduded  the  doctrines  of  Averroes  from  the 
achools.  But  Lully  could  not  long  bear  the  easy  but 
monotonous  life  he  was  leading  as  a  teacher  and  philos- 
opher;  so,  on  Aug.  14,1814,  he  once  morę  croased  to  Af- 
rica,  where,  after  laboring  at  first  secretly,  then  openly, 
he  was  at  last  stoned  to  death  by  order  of  the  king, 
June  80, 1315.  His  body  was  recoyered  by  some  Geno- 
cse  mercbants  and  brought  back  to  Europę.  Acoording 
to  another  account,  he  was  still  alive  when  rescued,  but 
BO  seriottsly  wounded  that  he  died  in  sight  of  his  native 
idand. 

Lully  appears  to  have  been  in  many  pointa  in  ad- 
▼ance  of  his  contcmporaries.  Although  at  the  time  of 
his  oonyeraion  he  incUned  to  a  life  of  asceticisro,  he  af- 
terwards  dedared  himself  stronglyagainst  the  monastic 
spirit  of  his  age.  He  deplored  it  as  a  great  eril  that 
piooa  monks  retired  into  solitudes,  instead  of  giying  up 
their  liyes  for  their  brethren,  and  preaching  the  Gospel 
among  the  infidels.  Coneeming  pilgrimages,  he  con- 
tnated  the  goigeous  processions  of  the  pilgrims  with 
tha  cntiy  of  Christ  into  Jeniaalem ;  what  he  did  to  scek 


men,  and  what  they  do  to  seek  him,  and  ezdaimed, 
^  We  see  the  pilgrims  trayelling  away  into  distant  landa 
to  aeek  thee,  widie  thou  art  so  near  that  eyery  man,  if 
he  wonld,  might  flnd  thee  in  his  own  house  and  cham- 
ber.  .  .  .  The  pilgrims  are  so  deoeiyed  by  false  men, 
whom  they  meet  in  tayems  and  churches,  that  many  of 
them,  when 'they  return  home,  show  themsdyes  to  be 
far  worae  than  they  were  when  they  set  out  on  their 
pilgrimage."  As  a  theologian,  Lully,  as  we  haye  seen 
from  his  histoiy,  was  a  sdf-taught  man,  not  haying  been 
trained  in  the  school  of  any  of  the  great  teachers  of  hia 
time.  The  speculatiye  and  the  practical  were  intimate- 
ly  blended  in  his  mind,  and  so  they  are  also  in  his  sys- 
tem. **  His  speculatiye  tum  entered  eyen  into  his  en- 
thttsiasm  for  the  cause  of  missions,  and  his  zed  as  an 
apologist.  His  contests,  growing  out  of  this  latter  in- 
terest,  with  the  school  of  Ayerroes,  with  the  sect  pro- 
ceeding  from  that  school  which  affirmed  the  irreconfeila- 
ble  oppodtion  between  faith  and  knowledge,  would  nat- 
urally  lead  him  to  make  the  relation  subsisting  between 
these  two  a  matter  of  special  inyestigation.  It  is  tme, 
the  enthosiasm  for  trath  which  filled  his  mind,  the  un- 
ion  of  a  feryid  imagination  with  logicd  formalism,  led 
him  to  form  eztrayagant  hopes  of  a  fancied  absohite 
method  adapted  to  all  sdence— applicable,  also,  to  the 
tmths  of  Christianity,  and  by  which  these  tmths  could 
be  demonstrated  in  a  conyincing  manner  to  eyery  man. 
Yet  his  writings  geneially  abound — ^far  morę  than  that 
formd  sjrstem  of  sdence,  his  J  rt  mayna^-in  deep  apol- 
ogetic  ideaa.  The  enthusiasm  of  a  most  feryent  ioye 
to  God,  a  sed  eąually  intonse  for  the  cause  of  fdth  and 
the  interesta  of  reaaon  and  sdence,  ezpressed  themsdyes 
eyeiywhere  in  his  works"  (Neander,  CA.  Eitt,  iy,  426). 

One  of  his  biograpbers  states  that  the  works  of 
Lully  numbered  four  thousand.  Most  of  them  are  con- 
tained  in  an  edition  pablished  at  Mayence  (10  yols.  foL), 
under  title  **  Lulli  Opera  omma,  per  BacchoUum  ooUecta, 
curanto  electore  Palatino,  et  edita  per  Sdtzingeram.** 
They  may  be  diyided  into  foiu:  dasses:  I.  Works  con- 
oeroing  the  *'  A  r*  magna .- "  A  rt  ffeneraUt ;  A  ra  demon- 
ttratira;  Ara  itwenfwa;  Ars  €xposUiva;  Ars  breris; 
Tainda  generaUs  ;  A  rs  magna  generaiis  uUima  (this  lat* 
ter  waa  puUished  separatdy,  Majorca,  1647) ;  A  rbor  Sd" 
entia  (Barodon.  1582) ;  Lier  Qft€BgUonum  super  cuatuor 
łibris  senientiarum  (Lyons,  1451) ;  Quastionea  magistri 
Tkoma  Alubaiensis  solutts  secwidum  Artem  (Lyons, 
1451).  IL  Beligions  works :  De  articuHs  fdei  Chris^ 
tianoB  demonstratite  probatis  (Majorca,  1578) ;  Contro- 
tersia  cum  Homerio  Sarraceno  (Ydencia,  1510);  De 
Demonsłratione  TrinUalis  per  €equiparantiam  (Yalenda, 
1510) ;  Liber  nataUs  pueri  Jesu,  Ul.  Against  the  Ayer- 
roists :  Libri  duodecim  Principiorum  PkUoaophim,  eon- 
ira  Aterrkoistas  (Strasb.  1517);  PhUosophiee,  in  A  Ker- 
rhoistas,  ErposiŁio  (Paris,  1516).  IY.  The  works  in 
which  he  speaks  of  himself,  as  the  Phantasłicus  (Paris, 
1499),  and  a  yeiy  curious  biography  of  B.  Lully  pre- 
seryed  in  MS.  in  the  college  of  Sapientia,  at  Bome,  and 
which  appean  to  haye  been  written  by  himself.  To 
these  must  be  added  his  numerous  unpubhshed  works, 
presenred  in  the  Imperid  Library,  the  libraries  of  the 
Arsend  and  Ste.  Geneyifeye,  at  Paris,  and  thosc  of  An- 
geis,  Amiens,  the  Escurial,  etc  We  might  also  men- 
tion  a  nnmber  of  worka  on  dchemy  generally  attributed 
to  him,  but  distinguished  critics  indine  to  the  opinioa 
that  they  are  dne  to  another  person  of  the  same  name. 
Indeed,  it  appears  certain  that  under  the  name  of  B. 
Lulle  seyerd  diatinct  persona  haye  been  confounded  to- 
gether. 

See  Wadding,  Vie  de  R.  LuUe ;  Bouyelles,  EpistoL  m 
Vił,ILLulLeremiitas  (Amiens,  1511);  VtJi,Elogium  LuUi 
(Alcala,  1519);  Segni,  Vie  de  jR.LuUe  (Majorca,  1605); 
CoUetct,F»e  deJLLułU  (Paris,  1646) ;  Perroquet,T  m  et 
Marłyre  du  docteur  iilurnwi  B.  Lulle  (Yenddme,  1667); 
Yemon,  Bist,  de  la  sainieU  et  de  la  doctrine  de  H,  LuU^ 
(Paris,  1668) ;  DissertacUm  hiśtorica  del  ruUo  tn  mcf*^ 
ril  del  beaio  R,  Lulli  (Majorca,  1700) ;  LoSy,  De  ^" 
LulU  ipecimen  (Halle,  igSSI^i  Delćduie,  Vie  de  I 
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in  the  Ranie  des  Deux  Mondet,  Not.  16, 1840 ;  Haorćan, 
HiaL  de  la  Schola$tiquej  ii ;  Rćiian,  A rerrhoet  et  VAver^ 
rhoUme ;  Rouaselot,  Bitt,  philo9ophique  du  Moyen-Agetj 
iii,  76-141 ;  Helffereich,  Raymond  LuU  (Bal  1868,  Syo)  ; 
and  espećially  Kitter,  Gesck,  d,  Christl,  PhiloM,  iv,  486  8q. ; 
Madear,  Hist.  qf  Christian  Missions  in  the  MiddU  A  ges, 
p.  864  są. ;  Iloefer,  Nquv,  Biogr,  Generale,  xxzii,  222 ; 
Herzog,  Real-Encykhp,  viu,  668.     ( J.  H.  W.) 

Łumlnnm  Dies  (Day  ofLights),  another  name  for 
the  Epiphany  (q.  v.),  snpposed  to  be  the  day  of  oor  Sav- 
iour^s  baptism,  and  ao  named  becaaae  baptiam  was  fre- 
qaent]y  called  /tfx,  or  lighu — ^Fanar,  EccUs,  Diet. 

Lump  (nbs'!,  debelah^j  a  round  mass  of  any  sub- 
Btance  presscd  together,  spedaliy  of  dried  figa  (2  Kings 
XX,  7;  Isa.  xxxyiii,  21 ;  "cake,"  1  Sam.  xxy,  18;  xxx, 
12;  1  Chroń,  xii,  40).  The  Greeks  adopted  the  Heb. 
term  in  a  soflened  form,  iraKa^,  which  the  SepL  uaea. 
This  was  the  usual  shape  in  which  flgs  were  preseired 
for  sale  or  use  among  the  ancienta,  and  is  still  found  in 
the  modem  package  called  a  "^  drum  of  figa."  (See  Cel- 
sii  Hierobot,  ii,  377-379 ;  J.  £.  Faber  on  Uarmar'8  Obs.  i, 
889  8q.)     See  Fio. 

The  term  rendered  "lump**  in  the  New  Teat  is  ^vpa- 
fia,  a  kneaded  mass,  e.  g.  of  potter*s  clay  prepared  for 
moiUding  (Rom.  ix,  21),  or  of  dough  (prorerbially,  1 
Cor.v,  6;  GaLr,  9;  tropically,  Rom.  xi,  16 ;  lCor.v,7). 
See  PoTTEUY. 

Łninper,  Gottfried,  a  noted  Benedictine,  was 
bom  in  1747,  and  entered  in  hu  youth  the  Benedictine 
doister  of  St.  George  at  Yillingen,  in  the  Blaok  Foreat 
of  Baden.  He  remained  there  in  various  offices,  and  aa 
theological  teacher,  till  his  death  in  1801,  and  distin- 
goished  himself  by  his  works  on  Church  History,  the 
chief  of  which  is  Historia  iheoloffico-critica  de  viiay 
scriptis  atgue  doctrina  SS,  Patrum,  alionuncue  scripiO' 
rum  ecdesiasiicorum  trium  primorum  sofctUorum  (Augs- 
burg, 1783-1799, 13  yoIs.  8iro).  See  Wetzer  und  Welte, 
Kirchen~Lexikony  s.  v. 

Łumsden,  William  O.,  a  minister  of  the  Method- 
ist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Alexandria,  Ya.,  about 
1806.  He  was  converted  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his 
age,  was  received  into  the  Baltimore  Annual  Confer- 
ence  in  1824,  and  hdd  the  following  appointments  in  the 
States  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Yirginia :  1824, 
Prince  George'8;  1826,  Harford;  1826,  Bedford  Circuit; 
1827,  PbiUipsburg;  1828,  Gettysburg;  1829,  Fairfax; 
1880,  SUfford;  1831,  Pńnce  George  and  St.  Mary'8; 
1882-3,  Montgomery;  1834,  Sevem;  1836,  Springfield; 
1836-7,  Carliale  Circuit;  1838-9,  Fairfax;  1840,  Weat. 
moreland;  1841-2,  Winchester  Circuit;  1843-4, Calyert; 
1846-6,  William  Street, Baltimore;  1847,  Whatcoat, Bal- 
timore ;  1848,  Baltimore  Circuit ;  1849,  Summerfield.  In 
1860  failiog  health  obliged  him  to  take  a  superaumera- 
ry  relation.  He  died  May  16, 1868.  He  was  an  actiye 
and  efficient  laborer  in  the  yineyard  of  the  Lord  to  the 
lasL  Though  he  was  a  superaumerary  for  eighteen 
yeara,  he  ceased  not  to  preach  of  "  the  things  pertaining 
to  the  kingdom  of  God."    See  Conf,  Minutes,  1869,  p.  13. 

Łnna,  Pkdbo  dk.    See  Benedict  XUI  (A). 

Łnnatic  (ae\fiviaĘoiŁai,  to  he  moon^struckj  as  the 
Latin  term  lunaticus  also  signifiee,  a  term  the  origin  of 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  belief  that  diseases  of  a  par- 
oxysmal  character  were  afifectcd  by  the  light,  or  by  the 
changes  of  the  moon),  in  Greek  usage  is  L  q.  qńleptie, 
the  symptoms  of  which  dtsease  were  suppoeed  to  become 
morę  aggrayatcd  with  the  increasing  moon  (comp.  Lu- 
can.  Tox,  24) ;  in  the  N.  Test,  (and  elsewhere)  the  same 
malady  is  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  diemons  or  malig- 
nant  spirits  (MatL  iy,  24;  xyii,  15;  comp.  Lucaiu  PAt- 
lops.  16;  Isidor.  Orig,  iy,  7;  Manetho,  iy,  81,  216).  In 
the  enumeration  of  Matt,  iy,  24,  the  "  lunatics"  are  dis- 
tinguishcd  from  the  dsBmoniacs;  in  Matt.  xyii,  16,  the 
name  is  applied  to  a  boy  who  is  expresaly  dedared  to 
haye  been  possessed.  It  is  eyident,  therefore,  that  the 
woid  itaelf  refers  to  aome  disease  alTecting  both  the  body 


and  the  mind,  which  might  or  might  not  be  a  aign  of 
poeaession.  Perhaps  the  diatinction  in  the  one  caae  waa 
that  of  periodicity  or  ludd  intenrals,  in  oontraat  with 
the  oontinual  demency  of  the  poesessed.  See  D^oaio- 
NiAa  PeiBons  of  this  description  are  highly  yenerated 
in  the  East  aa  aainta,  or  indiyidnala  highly  farored  of 
heayen.  In  Egypt,  aooording  to  Lane  (^Modern  Egyp- 
tiaM,  i,  846  8q.),  **  Lunatica  who  are  dangeions  to  aoci- 
ety  are  kept  in  oonfinement,  but  those  who  are  harmleas 
are  generally  regarded  aa  aaintSL  Most  of  the  reputed 
sainta  of  Egypt  are  either  lunatics,  or  idiota,  or  impoa- 
tors.  Some  of  them  go  about  perfectly  naked,  and  are 
so  highly  yenerated  that  eyen  women  do  not  shun  them. 
Men  of  this  dass  are  snpported  by  alma,  which  they 
often  receiye  without  asking  for  them.  An  idiot  or  a 
fool  is  yulgarly  regarded  by  them  as  a  being  wboae 
mind  ia  in  heayen,  while  his  groaser  part  mingles  among 
ordinary  mortala;  Gon8equently  he  is  regarded  aa  an  ea- 
pecial  fayorite  of  heayen."  This  opinion  entertained  of 
lunatics  by  the  Orientals  senres  to  iJlnstiate  what  is  aaid 
of  Dayid  when  he  fled  to  Achish,  king  of  the  Philis- 
tines,  and  feigned  himself  mad,  and  thus  sayed  his  Ufe 
(1  Sam.  xxi,  10-16).  Also  the  words  of  the  apoatle  are 
thought  to  be  illustrated  from  the  same  superstitious 
custom:  '*For  ye  suffer  fools  gladly,  seeing  ye  yonr- 
sdyea  are  wiae**  (2  Oor.  xi,  19).    See  Madnkss. 

Landy,  Benjamin,  an  American  philanthropist,  of 
Ouaker  parentage,  was  bom  at  Handwicb,  Sus8ex  Co., 
N.  J.,  Jan.  4, 1789.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  went  to 
leam  the  saddler'8  trade  in  Wheeling,  Ta.,  and  there 
gained  an  insight  into,  and  a  lasting  hatred  of,  nc^ro 
alayery.  He  organized  in  1816  an  aśsociation  called 
the  ^  Union  Humane  Sodety,"  and  soon  after  joined 
Charles  Osbome,  Esą.,  in  publishing  The  Emancipator, 
at  Mount  Pieasant,  O.  In  1821  he  sucoessfully  started  a 
monthly  entitled  The  Genius  of  Universal  Emanc^' 
tion,  into  which  he  alterwards  merged  7%«  Ememcipator. 
In  1824  he  deliyered  his  first  antislayery  address  at 
Deep  Creek,  North  Carolina,  and  lecturing  and  joumey- 
ing  about  on  foot  from  plaoe  to  place,  organized  about 
fourteen  abolition  sodeties  in  that  state,  b^des  some  in 
Yirginia.  In  the  same  year  he  remoyed  The  Genius  to 
Baltimore,  and  issued  it  weekly.  In  1826  he  yisited 
Hayti,and  madę  proyisions  there  for  emancipated  slayes. 
In  1828  he  yisited  the  antislayery  adyocates  of  the  East, 
and  lectured  in  their  principal  citiea.  In  1828-9  he  was 
assaulted  for  alleged  libel,  censured  by  the  court,  and 
compeUed  to  remoye  his  paper  to  Washington,  and  final- 
ly  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  gaye  it  the  name  of  The 
National  Ingnirer,  and  finally  it  merged  into  The  Penn^ 
syhania  Freeman,  In  1838  his  property  was  bumt  up 
by  the  proslayery  mob  which  fired  Pennsylyania  HaU. 
Undaunted,  he  began  anew  by  issuing  The  Genius  at 
Lowell,  La  Salle  Co.,  111.,  and  there  continued  until  his 
death,  August  22, 1839.  See  Earle,  Life,  Trards,  etc.,  óf 
Benj, Lwidy ;  Greeley,  American  Confiict,  i,  111 ;  Drśke, 
Diet,  of  A  mer,  Biog,  a.  v. 

Łmuiford,  Lewis,  a  Baptist  preacher,  bom  in  Strat- 
ford Com  Ya.,  in  1763,  began  to  preach  when  seyenteen 
at  the  Potomac  (now  Hartwood)  Church.  Later  he 
tiayelled  in  Westmoreland,  Northumberland,  Lancaster, 
and  all  the  counties  of  the  northem  Yirginia  Neck,  and 
seyeral  churches  sprang  up  as  the  fruit  of  his  toil ; 
among  others,  Nomini  and  Wicomico.  On  the  estab- 
lishment of  Moratico  Church  in  1778,  he  became  its  pas- 
tor for  life.  His  sect  was  much  persecuted  at  the  time 
he  was  preaching  in  Richmond  Co.,  and  Lunsford  waa 
arrested,  and  thereailer  tried  in  yain  to  get  license  to 
preach.  He  neyer  was  ordained,  because  he  thought  a 
Church*s  cali  was  suffident.  Faithful  study  in  and  out 
of  his  profession  madę  up  for  a  limited  scbooling.  He 
died  in  £88ex  Co.,  Ya.,  Oct  26, 1793.  See  Sprague,  Ait- 
nals  ofthe  Amer,  Pulpit,  yi,  126  sq. 

Łunt,  William  Pabsoms,  D.D.,  an  ek>quent  and 
popular  Unitarian  diHne,  bora  at  Newburyport,  Maas., 
ApiU  21, 1806,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Seoond  Unita- 
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y^KD  ChuTch  in  New  York,  June  19, 1828 ;  left  here  Nov. 
19, 1833,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Unitariaii  Church  in 
Ouincy,  Masa.,  Jonę  8, 1886,  where  he  remained  until  hia 
death,  Mar.  20, 1867.     See  Drakę,  Diet,  A  mer.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Łnpetino,  Fra  Baldo,  one  of  the  firat  martyra  to 
the  Proteatant  canse  in  Italy  in  the  16th  oentury,  was 
bom  of  ancien  t  and  noble  parents  in  Albano,  and  ac- 
tiyely  propagated  the  reformed  opinions  in  Yenice.  On 
becoming  provincial  within  the  Yenetian  territoriea  of 
the  Franciscau  monka  (to  whoae  order  he  had  been  pre- 
yioualy  admitted)  he  urged  the  young  men  not  to  a»- 
eume  nionaatic  ordera.  One  of  hia  contemporariea  givea 
the  folio wing  account  of  hia  further  career.  '^After 
haying  long  preached  the  Word  of  God  in  both  the  yul- 
gar  knguagea  (the  Italian  and  Sclayonian)  in  many  cit- 
iea,  and  defended  it  by  public  diaputation  in  eeyeral 
piacea  of  celebrity  with  great  applauae,  he  waa  at  laat 
thrown  into  cloac  priaon  at  Yenice  by  the  inquiaitor  and 
papai  legate.  In  thia  condition  he  continued  during 
nearly  twenty  years  to  bear  an  iindamited  teatimony  to 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  ao  that  hia  bonda  and  doctrine 
were  maiide  known  not  only  to  that  city,  but  to  the  whole 
of  Italy,  and  eyen  to  £urope  at  laige,  by  which  meana 
eyangelical  tnith  waa  morę  widely  spread.  ...  At  laat 
thia  pioua  man,  whom  neither  threateninga  nor  promiaea 
coold  moye,  aealed  hia  doctrine  by  an  undaunted  mar- 
tyrdom,  and  exchanged  the  filth  and  protracted  torturea 
of  a  priaon  for  a  watery  grave."  See  M'Crie'a  Uiatory 
oftKt  Rf/ormation  in  Italy  (Phila.  1842),  p.  105,  221. 

Łupaetr  Tho^ias,  an  Engliah  acholar  and  theolo- 
gian,  waa  bom  in  London  in  1498;  was  educated  at 
Engliah  achools,  but  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  Parła. 
In  1518  he  obtained  the  chair  of  rhetoric  at  Oxford  Uni- 
yeraity.  Later  he  waa  aecretary  to  the  Italian  ambas- 
sador.  On  his  return  he  took  charge  of  the  education 
of  the  natural  aon  of  Wolaey  in  Paria.  In  1580  he  waa 
appointed  prebend  of  Salisbury.  He  died  Dec.  27, 1682. 
Among  hia  worka  we  notice  Epistoła  Yaria^  in  the  Epin' 
iolfE  aUcuot  emdit,  Yirorum  (Bale,  1520):  —  Treaiise 
teaching  koio  to  die  vełi  (1534):  —  An  ErhortaHon  to 
young  Mm  (1540,  8yo) :  ^  Treo^ue  o/ Ckariłg  (1546, 
Svo)'.—Rulesfor  a  goóiy  Life  (London,  1660).  See 
Thomas,  Diet,  o/Biog,  and  Mgthoł,  s.  y. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog.  Generale^  róL  xxxii,  s.  y. 

Łnpns,  St.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  commem- 
orates  three  aainta  by  thia  name.  The  moat  important 
of  them  waa  bom  at  Toul  about  the  beginning  of  the 
5th  century.  He  waa  of  a  good  famUy,  and  receiyed  a 
good  education.  He  waa  aftcrwards  married  to  Pime- 
niola,  siater  of  Hilariua,  biahop  of  Arlea.  Seyen  yeara 
after  he  abandoned  hia  wife  and  children,  and  joined  the 
diaciplca  of  St.  Honoratoa,  who  were  there  laying  the 
foondationa  of  the  afterwarda  renowned  conyent  of  Le- 
nna. In  426  he  retumed  to  Macon,  and  waa  elected  to 
the  aee  of  Troyea,  and  greatly  diatingulahed  himaelf  by 
hia  leaming,  both  claaaical  and  theological.  In  429  a 
oouncil  of  the  bishops  of  Gaul  aent  him,  together  with 
Germain  of  Auxcrre,  to  Brittany,  to  oppoae  the  Pelagian 
hereey,  which  waa  making  great  progreaa  in  that  coun- 
try. In  451,  whcn  Attila  conquered  Troyea,  we  find  the 
barbarian  king  in  intimate  aaaociation  with  the  biahop, 
and  in  his  retreat  Attila  was  accompanied  by  Lupua  aa 
far  aa  the  ahorea  of  the  Rhine.  Lupua  died,  according 
to  tradition,  July  29, 479.  Hia  moat  diatinguiahed  con- 
temporariea called  him  ^'episcopus  epiacoporam,"  the 
Jacob  of  hia  age,  and  praiaed  him  particularly  for  hia 
experience  and  hia  knowledge  in  all  ecdesiaatical  roat- 
terSb  We  posaeaa  only  two  worka  of  hia.  One  of  them 
la  an  anawer  to  aome  canonical  queationa  propounded 
by  Talassins,  bishop  of  Angera,  and  to  be  found  among 
the  IfutrumetUa  of  the  Gallia  Christiana  (yoLiy,coL39). 
It  contains  aome  interesting  Information  conceming 
marriage  among  the  clergy.  There  is,  it  aaya,  no  gen- 
erał rule  on  thia  point :  in  the  churchea  of  Autun  and 
Troyea  married  deacona  are  ordained  without  difficulty ; 
bot  thoee  who  were  aingle  when  ordained  are  not  per- 
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mitted  to  marry,  and  a  married  prieat,  on  loaing  his  wifc, 
cannoŁ  many  again.  (Comp.  Lea,  History  of  Sacerdo^ 
tal  Celibaaff  p.  84.)  His  other  work  is  a  Iclter  to  Apol- 
linarius,  published  in  Achery,  Spicilegiumy  y,  579.  See 
Hist,LUt,  de  la  France,  ii,  486;  GaUia  Christ,  xu,  coL 
485 ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklćpddie,  viii,  564 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog.  Generakf  xxxii,  16.     (J.  Ń.  P.) 

Lupus,  Chriatian.    See  Wolf. 

Łnpna,  Serratna,  or  Łonp  de  Ferhti^res,  a 
Frencb  ecclesiaatical  writer,  waa  bom  in  the  neighbor- 
hood  of  Sena  about  the  year  805;  atudied  at  the  abbey 
of  Ferri^rea,  and  afterwarda  at  Fulda,  under  the  cele- 
brated  Babanus  Maurus.  Eginhard  inatrocted  him  in 
the  clasaica.  In  836  he  retumed  to  Sena,  where  he  aoon 
acąuired  a  great  reputation  for  leaming.  He  waa  called 
to  the  court  of  the  empreaa  Judith,  and  became  a  fayor- 
ite  both  with  Louia  le  Debonnaire  and  hia  auccesaor, 
Charlea  the  Bald.  In  841,  the  latter  prince,  haying  re- 
aolyed  to  rcmovc  Odon,  abbot  of  FerriJirea,  appointed 
Lupua  in  his  atead.  lliis  intervention  of  the  royal 
power  in  the  affaira  of  the  Chiurch  displeased  the  eccle- 
siaatical authoritica,  and  Lupua  failed  to  aecure  their 
aanction  until  he  had  obtained  from  king  Charlea  a  char- 
ter granting  to  the  monka  of  Ferri^rea  the  right  of  ap- 
pointing  in  futurę  their  own  abbots.  Thia  charter  ia  to 
be  found  in  the  Gallia  Christiana^  among  the  Instru- 
menta  of  vol.  xii,  column  8.  Lupua  had  great  influenco 
both  with  the  king  and  with  the  clergy,  and  waa  pres- 
ent  at  all  the  councila  held  in  France  from  844  to  859, 
taking  an  actiye  part  in  their  proceedinga.  When  the 
Normana  landed  in  France  in  861  he  aought  rcfuge  in 
the  dioceae  of  Troyes.  Still  in  the  aame  year  we  find 
him  preaent  at  the  Council  of  Piatea,  and  in  862  at  that 
of  SoisBOna.  There  ia  no  mcntion  madę  of  him  after- 
warda ;  whether  he  died  then,  or  whether,  aa  would  ap- 
pear  from  the  chronicie  of  Robert  of  Auxerre,  he  waa 
exiled  from  Ferri^rea,  and  his  riyal  Guanelon  appointed 
in  his  atead,  doea  not  appear.  His  worka,  ao  far  aa  they 
were  then  extant,  wero  collected  by  Etienne  Baluze,  and 
publiahcd  firat  in  1644,  then,  with  notea  and  correctiona, 
in  1710, 1  yol.  8yo.  Hia  treatiae  De  tribus  Oucestioni' 
bus  diacuaaea  free-will,  the  tH-ofold  predeatination,  and 
the  queation  whether  Chriat  died  for  all  men,  or  only 
for  the  elect  Gottacbalk  had  mooted  theae  three  quea- 
tiona,  atrongly  maintaining  the  neccaaity  of  grace; 
John  Scotua  Erigena,  Kabanua  Mauraa,  and  Hincmar 
had  morę  or  leaa  defended  the  doctrine  of  free-will.  Lu- 
pua here  attempta  to  conciliate  theae  two  oppoaito  yiewa, 
without,  howeyer,  ooncealing  hia  preference  for  that  of 
Gottachalk.  He  thinka  that,  in  the  fallen  human  na- 
turę, free-will  doea  indeed,  to  aome  extent,  participate  In 
our  good  impulses,  yet  is  of  no  effect  oompared  with 
grace.  Theae  impulaea  thcmaelyea  origiuate  in  grace, 
and  can  only  ayail  through  grace;  but,  at  the  aame 
time,  grace  enlightena  the  will,  which  becomea  then  a 
yoluntary  agent  in  continuing  the  work  thua  begun  by 
grace  alone.  The  Janaenists  oftcn  quoted  theae  yiews 
of  Lupus.  See  GcMia  Christ,  yol.  xii,  ool.  1 59 ;  Hisf.  Litł, 
de  la  France,  y,  255 ;  Hoefer,  \ołiv,  Biog.  Głnir,  xxxii, 
19;  Herzog, /?fa/-£iwyiWop.  viii,  562;  Neander,  CA. /7w/. 
iii,  459, 482. 

Luąne,  Hkrnakdo  de,  the  firat  Spaniah  bishop  of 
Pcro,  waa  bom  in  Darien,  lathmua  of  Panama,  towards 
the  cloae  of  the  15th  century.  After  teaching  a  ahort 
time,  he  became  pricst  and  yicar  of  Panama.  In  1525, 
aa  appeara  from  aubaequent  eyenta,  he  repreaented  tho 
licentiate  Gaapar  de  Eapinosa,  principal  alcalde  in  Da- 
rien, in  that  famoua  written  and  conaecrated  contract  be- 
tween  himaelf,  Pizarro,  and  Almagro,  by  which  he  waa 
to  fumiah  the  money  for  the  outfit  and  expen8ea  of  an 
expedition  for  the  conque8t  of  Peni,  the  succeaa  of  which 
depended  mainly  upon  hia  exertiona.  Hia  aeryicea  were 
rewarded  by  the  king  of  Spain  with  the  biahopric,  and 
he  waa,  beaides,  dcclared  Prołector  of  the  Indians  of 
Peru,  He  died  auddenly  in  1532.  See  Oyiedo  y  YaldcSi 
Historia  generał  y  natural  de  las  Indias,  etc  (edit  de 
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M.  Amador  de  los  Rios) ;  HeITe^^  Historia  geiteral  de 
los  Viajes  en  las  Indias  occidentaUs ;  PresooU,  HisL  of 
Peru ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Geaerakj  toL  xxxii,  8.  r. 

Łmia.    See  Loria. 


ŁoBCinlna,  Othmab. 
Łush.    See  Laish. 


See  Nachtigalł. 


Łnak,  H.  K.,  a  Preabyierian  minister,  prosecnted  his 
college  studies  at  the  Western  Unirersity,  in  Monooga- 
hela  City,  and  graduated  with  high  honors.  In  1842  he 
entered  the  theological  seminary  at  Canonsbuig,  Penn., 
and  in  1846  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presby  teiy  of 
Chartiera.  For  a  time  he  labored  in  many  of  the  va- 
cant  plaoes  of  the  Church,  but  subseguently  received  a 
cali  from  the  congregation  of  Cambridge,  N.  Y.  He  af- 
terwards  accepted  a  caU  from  the  congregation  of  Hul- 
ton,  where  he  spent  the  resŁ  of  his  ministry.  He  died 
Oct  25, 1862.  Mr.  Losk  was  g^fted  with  a  simplicity  of 
manners  which  madę  him  eminently  sociaL  Familiar 
with  the  goremment  and  discipline  of  the  Chorch,  he 
filled  an  important  place  in  its  courts.  His  convictions 
of  truth  and  duty  were  such  as  to  prompt  a  fearless  and 
unswerying  advocacy  of  what  he  deemed  to  be  right 
and  proper.  See  Wilson,  Pre«6y/.^utorioa/ ii /manoc, 
1863,  p.  358.     (J.  L.  S.) 

ŁuBt  (usually  HlKr),  iin^fiia)^  in  the  ethical  sense, 
is  osed  to  CKpress  sinful  longings — sinful  either  in  be- 
ing  directed  towards  absolntely  forbidden  objects,  or  in 
being  so  yiolent  as  to  oyercome  self^control,  and  to  en- 
gross  the  mind  with  earthly,  camal,  and  periahable 
things.  Lust,  therefore,  is  itself  sinful,  sińce  it  is  an  es- 
trangement  from  God,  destrojrs  the  true  spiritual  life, 
leads  to  take  pleasore  in  what  dispieases  God  and  yio- 
lates  his  laws,  brings  the  spirit  into  subjection  to  the 
flesh,  and  makes  man  a  slave  of  sin  and  nngodliness. 
Lust,  therefore,  is  the  inward  sin;  it  leads  to  the  falling 
away  from  God;  but  the  real  ground  of  this  falling 
away  is  in  the  will.  It  took  place  in  the  earliest  days 
of  mankind  (Rom.  i,  21),  and  is  natural  to  all  in  the  un- 
regenerated  state;  it  can  oniy  be  abolished  by  Christ 
The  naturę  of  man  is  not  changed,  only  his  t:mpirically 
morał  modę  and  place  of  existence.  Lust,  the  origin  of 
sin,  has  its  place  in  the  heart,  not  of  a  neoenity,  but  be- 
cause  it  is  the  centrę  of  all  morał  forces  and  impnlses, 
and  of  spiritual  actirity.  The  law  does  not  therefoie 
destroy  sin,  nay,  it  rather  iocreases  it,  yet  not  in  an  ac- 
tive  manner,  but  by  the  sinner^s  own  fault.  The  psycho- 
logical  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  law  does  not  destroy 
the  lust,  even  while  accompanied  by  punishment;  eon- 
sequently  the  estrangement  from  God  can  only  be  can- 
cclled  by  regeneration.  This  takes  place  in  the  recon- 
ciliation  with  God  through  Christ,  because,  in  giving  his 
Son  as  a  ransom  for  sinners,  God  has  manifested  his  love 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  awaken  man,  and  gire  him  the 
strength  to  love  God  again.  This  loye  of  God  forms 
the  substance  of  regeneration,  and  of  the  operations  of 
Uie  Holy  Spirit,  and  destroys  sinful  lust  by  bringing 
man  into  union  with  God,  or  by  the  reception  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  through  faitlu  According  to  Matt  v, 
28,  **  Whosoever  looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust  afler  her, 
hath  committed  adultery  with  her  alieady  in  his  heart" 
This  forcible  exprea8ion  is  correct,  for  he  who  is  regen- 
erated,  and  whose  heart  is  filled  with  tnie  love  of  God, 
and  who  is  possessed  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  cannot  have 
such  woridly  lusts.  He,  therefore,  who  looks  on  a  wom- 
an to  (TTpóf)  lust  after  her,  or,  in  other  words,  he  in 
whora  her  sight  will  awaken  the  lust  of  camal  pleasure, 
has  aiready  committed  adultery  in  his  heart  In  Mark 
iv,  19  (Matt  xiii,  22 ;  Lukę  viii,  14) :  "And  the  cares  of 
this  worid,  and  the  deceitfuhiess  of  riches,  and  the  lusts 
of  other  things  entering  in,  choke  the  word,  and  it  bc- 
cometh  unfruitful;"  by  lusts  we  are  to  undcrstand  the 
Mects  of  desire,  for  lust  does  not  enter  the  heart,  but,  on 
-ontrary,  proceeds  from  it,  as  appeara  from  Matt  xv, 
"or  out  of  the  heart  proceed  [through  lust]  cvii 
[slns],  murders,  adultories,  fomications,  thefU, 


false  witnesB,  blasphemiea."  In  BanL  i,  24 :  '^  Wboefetc 
God  alao  gave  them  up  to  ondeanneas,  throagli  the 
lusts  of  their  own  hearts;"  and  rcr.  26,  it  is  not  Gud 
who  awakened  the  lusta,  bat  man,  who  had  witlMlnwn 
from  God,  and  madę  gods  nnto  himaelf  to  wocsbipL     In 
view  of  its  finał  object,  this  estrangement  from  God  is  a 
mystery,  as  it  is  an  act  of  free  yolition.     So  in  Bom.  ri, 
12 :  "  Let  not  sin,  therefore,  reign  in  yoor  moital  body, 
that  ye  should  obey  it  in  the  lusts  thereof  ;**  it  can  be 
understood  how  one  could  be  good  so  far  as  Ententioos 
are  concemed,  while  yet  sin  would  reign  in  the  \ow& 
effo — ^in  the  perishable  body  (compare  with  vii,  19,  GaL 
V,  17).     But  the  apostle  conńders  man,  spiritnaDy  and 
bodily,  as  a  whole.     He  who  lives  in  God  through 
Christ,  and  is  dead  unto  sin  (Rom.  vi,  11),  most  not  lei 
lust  govem  his  perishable  body,  or  listen  to  his  desire, 
but,  on  the  contraiy,  these  ought  no  longcr  to  exist  in 
him ;  the  body  is  to  be  madę  as  sab6ervient  to  right- 
eoumess  as  the  spirit,  for  it  is  the  tempie  of  the  spirit, 
and  therefore  is  the  instrument  wherewith  the  haman 
mind,  animated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  to  act     Acoord- 
ingly  it  is  stated  in  Rom.  vii,  5,  **  For  when  we  were  in 
the  flesh  [before  being  regenerated],  the  motions  [actj»] 
of  sins,  which  were  by  the  law  [which  were  shown  by 
the  law  as  such],  did  work  in  our  members  to  bring 
forth  fniit  unto  death."     So  in  Rom.  vii,  7, 8 :  **  What 
shall  we  say,  then  ?     Is  the  law  sin  [the  original  sooroe 
of  sin]  ?     God  forbid.     Nay,  I  had  not  known  sin  [  the 
fact  of  its  existence  within  me]  bot  by  the  law;  for  I 
had  not  known  lust  [that  it  was  evil]  except  the  law 
had  sald,  Thou  shalt  not  covet    But  [yny  natnral]  sin 
[the  principle  of  sin,  or  lust],  taking  occasion  by  the 
oommandment,  wrought  in  me  all  manner  of  concapis- 
cence  [sinful  desires  resulting  from  the  generał  lusts  of 
the  flesh  ].     For  without  the  law  sin  was  dead  [L  e.  not 
ałMent,  but  partły  in  the  sense  of  not  being  recognised 
as  sin  or  lust,  and  partły  because  the  knowledge  of  the 
restrictions  imposc^l  by  the  law  senred  but  to  increase 
the  desire  for  what  it  forbade]."     Xft»pic  yop  v6ftov 
afjMpria  vtKpa  is  a  generał  and  popularly  expres8ed 
aphorism,  which  is  not  received  in  theory.     In  GaL  v, 
16, 17, 24,  we  are  directed, "  Walk  in  the  Spirit  and  ye 
shall  not  fulfil  the  lust  of  the  fleslu     For  the  flesh  [sin] 
lusteth  against  [in  oontradiction  with]  the  [Holy]  Spir- 
it, and  the  Spirit  against  the  flesh ;  and  these  are  con- 
traiy the  one  to  the  other ;  so  that  ye  cannot  do  the 
thing  ttiat  ye  [simply  ]  would;  but  tbey  that  are  Christ'8 
have  crucified  the  flesh  (in  the  regeneration),  with  the 
aifections  and  lusts."    The  effect  of  the  strife  between 
the  flesh  and  the  Spirit  is  to  prevent  the  evil  which 
man  desires  after  the  flesh.   The  Holy  Spirit  helps  man 
to  triumph  over  lust     l*he  image  of  God  is  never  en- 
tirely  obliterated,  but  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  can  łead  into 
enormoos  sina,  and  have  done  so.    In  like  manner,  in 
Rom.  i,  24,  etc ;  Eph.  iv,  22  (Coł.  iii,  5  comp.  with  Epli. 
ii,  2 ;  Tit  iii,  3) :  "  That  ye  put  ofif  conceming  the  former 
conyeraation  the  old  man,  which  is  corrupt  according  to 
the  deceitfuł  lusts ;"  lust  (estrangement  from  God),  as 
an  impulse  of  free  volition,  is  the  original  source  of  error 
which  obscures  both  the  mind  and  the  heart,    Furtlier, 
Rom.  i,  21, 22 ;  1  Tim.  vi,  9  ("  But  they  that  will  be  rich 
fali  into  temptation,  and  a  snare,  and  into  many  foolish 
and  hurtful  lusts,  which  drown  men  ii}  destruction  and 
perdition") ;  2  Tim.  ii,  22  ("Flee  aiso  youthful  lusls**); 
Tit  ii,  12  ("Teaching  us  that,denying  ungodliness  [Aoi^ 
/3iiav]  and  woridly  lusts,  we  should  łive  soberly,  right- 
eously,  and  godly  in  this  present  world)."     Christians 
can  and  must  be  in  the  world,  but  not  of  the  worłd,  and 
must  hołd  themselyes  ałoof  from  its  contamination.    So, 
again,  James  i,  27 ;  1  Pet  ii,  11  ("  Dearly  bełoved,  I  l)e- 
secch  you,  abstain  from  fleslily  lusts,  which  war  against 
the  soul") ;  1  Pet  iv,  1-3  ('*He  that  has  suffered  in  the 
flesh  [ethically,  is  dead  unto  the  flesh]  łiath  ceased  from 
sin;  that  he  no  longer  should  łive  the  rest  of  his  time 
in  the  flesh  to  the  lusts  of  men,  but  to  the  will  of  God. 
For  the  time  past  of  our  life  may  suffice  us  to  have 
wrought  the  will  of  the  Grentilea,  when  we  walked  in 
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]aaeivioii8iiefl8,  luBts,  exoeB8  of  winę,  rerdlings,  banąuet* 
ings,  and  abominable  idolatries") ;  compare  1  Pet.  i,  4 ; 
2  Pet  ii,  10, 18 ;  iii,  8 ;  Jadę  16.  Once  morę,  1  John  ii, 
1^17 :  **Love  not  the  world,  neither  the  things  that  are 
in  the  world.  If  any  man  love  the  world,  the  lovo  of 
the  Father  is  not  in  him.  For  all  that  is  in  the  world, 
the  loBt  of  the  flesh,  and  the  luat  of  the  eyes,  and  the 
pride  of  Ufe,  is  not  of  the  Father,  but  is  of  the  world. 
And  the  world  paaseth  away,  and  the  lost  thereof."  Fi- 
nally,  James  i,  14, 16:  ^  But  eveiy  man  is  tempted,  when 
he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own  lust,  and  enticed.  Then, 
when  lust  hath  conceived,  it  bringeth  forth  sin ;  and  sin, 
when  it  is  fimshed,  bringeth  forth  death  (or  misery)." 
The  N.  T.  teaches  us  that  man  should  eagerly  avail  him- 
self  of  the  power  of  sanctification  proffered  through 
grace  to  oreroome  lust  and  the  consequeot  sin.— Krehl, 
NeU'tett.  Wórterłmch.    See  Temptation. 

ŁuBtratlon,  a  formal  and  public  application  of 
water  in  token  of  consecration  or  expiation.  Such  acts 
were  prevalent  not  only  among  heathen  nations,  morę 
especially  those  o(  the  southem  dimatcs,  soch  as  the 
Indiana,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans  (compare  Wet- 
Btein,  Nov,  Test,  Etcmg,  McUth.  iii,  6),  but  also  among 
the  Jews  (see  Htoer,  De  lustraUone  HthnBorunL,  Wit- 
tenb.  1783).  With  these  latter  they  were  preparations 
for  divine  senrices  of  a  diflferent  naturę,  and  even  for 
priyate  prayer  (Judith  xii).  They  formed  a  part  of 
the  oAfering-serYice,  and  morę  especially  of  the  sin-oflfer- 
ing  (Lev.  xTi) ;  and  for  that  reason  the  prayer-houses 
{irpo9ivxai)  were  usually  establiahed  in  the  yicinity  of 
running  waters  (compare  Kuinol,  adAcL  xvi,  13).  Jo- 
8ephu8(/lfi^  xviii,  1, 5)  give8  an  account  of  the  manifold 
lustrations  of  the  fissenes.  In  the  langnage  of  the 
prophets,  deansing  with  water  Ls  uaed  as  an  emblem  of 
the  pnrification  of  the  heart,  which  in  the  Messianic 
age  is  to  gloiify  the  soul  in  her  innermost  lecesses,  and 
embrace  the  whole  of  the  theocratic  nation  (Ezek. 
xxxvi,  25  sq. ;  Zech.  xiii,  1).  Such  declarations  gave 
lise  to  or  nourished  the  expectation  that  the  advent  of 
the  Mesaiah  would  manifest  itself  by  a  preparatory  lus- 
tration,  by  which  Elijah  or  aome  other  great  prophet 
would  pave  the  way  for  hink  This  supposition  lies  ev- 
idently  at  the  bottom  of  the  ąuestions  which  the  Jews 
put  to  John  the  Baptist  (John  i,  26 ;  compare  Matt.  and 
Lukę  iii,  7),  whether  he  was  the  Measiah,  or  Elijah,  or 
some  other  prophet?  and  if  not,  why  he  undertook  to 
haptize  ?  (compare  Schneckenbeiger,  UAer  das  AUer  der 
JUdUchen  Proseljftmt€U{fe,  §  41  sq.).  Thns  we  can  oom- 
pletely  elear  up  the  historical  derivation  of  the  rite,  as 
used  by  John  and  Christ,  from  the  generał  and  natural 
symbol  of  baptism,  from  the  Jewish  custom  in  particu- 
lar,  and  from  the  expectation  of  a  Messianic  consecra- 
tion.   See  Baptism. 

Among  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  morę  particularly  the 
Romana,  lustrations  were  of  most  solemn  import.  Those 
of  which  we  possess  direct  knowledge  are  always  con- 
nected  with  sacrifices  and  other  religious  rites,  and  con- 
aisted  in  the  sprinkling  of  water  by  means  of  a  branch 
of  lauiel  or  olive,  and  at  Romę  sometimes  by  means  of 
the  aq>ergillum,  and  in  the  buining  of  certain  materials, 
the  smoke  of  which  was  thought  to  have  a  purifying 
effect.  Whenever  sacrifices  were  offered,  it  seeros  to 
have  been  customary  to  carry  them  aiound  the  person 
or  thing  to  be  purified.  Lustrations  were  madę  in  an- 
cient Greece,  and  piobably  at  Romę  also,  by  private  in- 
dividua]s  when  they  had  polluted  themseWes  by  any 
criminal  action.  Whole  cities  and  states  also  some- 
times underwent  purifications  to  expiate  the  crime  or 
crimes  committed  by  a  member  of  the  community.  The 
most  celebrated  purificatlon  of  this  kind  was  that  of 
Athens,  performed  by  Epimenides  of  Crete,  after  the 
Cylonian  massacre.  Purification  also  took  place  when 
a  sacred  spot  had  been  unhallowed  by  profane  use,  as 
by  burying  dead  bodies  in  it,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
island  of  Ddoe.    See  Ablutiom. 

The  Romans  performed  lustrations  on  many  occasions 
on  which  the  Greeks  did  not  thiuk  of  them,  and  the 


object  of  most  Roman  lustrations  was  not  to  atone  fot 
the  oomroission  of  crime,  but  to  obtain  the  blessing  of 
the  gods  upon  the  persons  or  things  which  were  lu9tr»- 
ted.  Thus  fields  were  purified  after  the  business  of  sow- 
ing  was  over,  and  before  the  sickle  was  put  to  the  com. 
Sheep  were  purified  eveiy  year  at  the  feBtival  of  the 
Palilia.  All  Roman  armies  before  they  took  the  field 
were  lustrated,  and,  as  the  solemnity  was  probably  al- 
ways connected  with  a  review  of  the  troops,  the  word 
lustratio  is  always  used  in  the  sense  of  the  modem  re- 
view.  The  establishment  of  a  new  colony  was  always 
preoeded  by  a  lustratio  with  solemn  sacrifices.  The 
city  of  Romę  itself,  as  well  as  other  towns  within  its 
dominion,  alwa3ni  underwent  a  lustratio  after  they  had 
been  visited  by  some  great  calamity,  such  as  civil  blood- 
shed,  awful  prodigies,  and  the  like.  A  regular  and  gen- 
erał lustratio  of  the  whole  Roman  people  took  place  after 
the  oompletion  of  every  lustrum,  when  the  censor  had 
finished  his  census,  and  before  he  laid  down  his  offioe. 
This  lustratio  (also  called  lustrum)  was  conducted  by 
one  of  the  censors,  and  held  with  sacrifices  called  Stuw&- 
iauriliOf  because  the  sacrifices  consisted  of  a  pig  (or 
ram),  a  sheep,  and  an  ox.  It  took  place  in  the  Campus 
Martius,  wheie  the  people  assembled  for  the  purpose. 
The  sacrifices  were  carried  three  times  around  the  a»- 
sembled  multitude.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Class,  AfUiqui- 
Hetf  8.  V.  Lustratio. 

Something  of  the  naturę  of  lastration  prevails  in  the 
use  of  "  holy  water^  (q.  v.)  by  the  Roman  Catholics. 

LutSi,  earthy,  one  of  the  terms  of  reproach  with 
which  the  first  Christiana  were  assailed  by  their  pene- 
cutors. 

Łnther,  Martin,  the  greatest  of  the  Reformers  of 
the  Christian  Church.whose  name  is  the  watchword  of 
Protestantism,  and  marks  a  new  sera  in  the  history  of 
Europę. 

I.  Youth, — He  sprang  from  an  old  and  widely-extend- 
ed  German  family,  of  which  there  are  documentary 
traces  as  early  as  1187.  He  was  bom  at  Eisleben,  a 
village  of  Lower  Saxony,  Nov.  10, 1488  (see,  however, 
an  argument  for  a  later  datę,  1484,  Studien  u,  Kritiken, 
1872),  tifteen  years  before  the  martyrdom  of  Savonarola. 
As  one  of  the  heralding  stars  declined  to  its  setting  in 
blood,  the  Moming  Star  of  the  Reformatlon  drew  near 
the  horizon  of  the  new  day.  His  father,  Hans  Luther, 
was  a  miner  of  the  village  of  Moehra.  His  mother^s 
name  was  Margaretha  Lindemann.  His  parents  subee- 
quently  removed  to  Mansfeld,  and  there  his  father  be- 
came  a  man  of  property  and  town  senator. 

Luther  grew  up  under  pious  but  rigorous  discipline. 
His  father  was  characterized  by  severity,  tempered  with 
great  honesty  and  deamess  of  judgment.  Luther*s 
mother  was  a  woman  of  eamest  piety,  which,  h6wever, 
had  also  a  tinge  of  harshness.  Luther  went  to  school 
at  Magdeburg  in  1497,  in  1498  to  Eisenach,  and  in  1501 
he  entered  the  University  of  Erfurt  Herę  he  took  the 
Bachdor's  degree  in  1508,  and  the  degrce  of  Master  of 
Arts,  which  entitled  him  to  teach  in  the  university,  in 
1505.  He  was  deeigned  for  the  profession  of  the  law ;  but 
a  prevailing  discomfort  and  occasional  anguish  of  roind, 
under  a  sense  of  sin  and  the  dread  of  the  wrath  of  God, 
heightened  first  by  the  sudden,  violent  death  of  a  friend, 
and  later  by  a  stroke  of  lightning  which  fell  near  his 
feet,  determined  Luther  quite  othcrwise.  He  vowed  to 
St.  Ann  that  he  would  become  a  monk.  The  erening 
before  his  entrance  to  thć  doister  of  th^Augustinians 
he  spcnt  in  livdy  converBation  and  song  with  his  uni- 
verBity  friends,  and  the  first  announcem6nt  to  them  of 
his  purpose  was  madę  at  the  dose  of  the  festaL  honn. 
'^To-day  you  see  me;  after  this  you  will  see  me  no 
morę,"  said  Luther.  When  night  was  passing  into 
moming,  July  17, 1505,  he  presented  himself  for  admis- 
sion  at  the  convent — soon  to  become  the  birthplace  of 
Lutheran  Protestantism  and  of  the  evangelical  doctrine 
of  jostification  by  faith  without  the  works  of  the  law. 

a  CMster  Life  (l505-1617)^He  passed  through  hii 
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novitiate,  and  finally,  in  opposition  to  his  fatber^s  wish- 
es,  to  whom  it  Beemed  that  his  son  had  choeen  "  a  life 
liŁtle  differing  from  death/'  took  the  yows,  and  was  con- 
secrated  to  the  pńesthood  May  2, 1507.  Luther  had 
ęntered  the  priesthood  to  find  peace  for  his  soul.  He 
says,  *'  I  chose  for  myself  twenty-one  saints,  read  mass 
every  day,  calling  on  three  of  them  each  day^  so  as  to 
<x>mplete  the  circuit  every  week;  especially  did  I  in- 
▼oke  the  holy  Yirgin,  as  her  womanly  heart  was  morę 
easily  touched,  that  she  might  appease  her  Son.  I  yer- 
ily  thought  that  by  invoking  three  saints  daily,  and  by 
lebting  my  body  waste  away  with  fastings  and  watch- 
ings,  I  should  satisfy  the  law,  and  shield  my  conscience 
against  the  goad;  but  it  all  availed  me  nothing:  the 
ftirther  I  went  on  in  this  way  the  morę  was  I  terrified, 
80  that  I  should  haye  given  over  in  despair  had  not 
Christ  graciously  regarded  me,  and  eniightened  me  with 
the  light  of  the  Gospel."  From  bis  deep  depression  of 
soul  be  was  lifled  by  a  brother  in  the  cloister,  who  fixed 
his  attention  on  the  article  in  the  Apostles*  Creed, "  I 
believe  in  the  remission  of  sins."  SUupitz,  one  of  the 
noblest  men  of  his  time,  dealt  with  Luther  very  faith- 
fully.  *^  Staupitz/'  says  Luther, "  once  comforted  me  on 
this  wise :  ^  You  would  be  a  painted  sinner,  and  have  a 
painted  Christ  as  a  Sariour.  You  must  make  up  your 
mind  that  you  are  a  very  sinner,  and  that  Christ  is  a 
very  Saviour.'  ^  '^  I  sought  to  make  out  the  meaning 
of  Paul  in  the  term  '  the  righteousness  of  God,'  and  at 
last  I  came  to  apprehend  it  thus :  Through  the  Gospel 
is  revealed  the  righteousness  which  availeth  with  God 
— a  righteousness  by  which  God  in  his  mercy  and  com- 
passion  justifieth  us,  as  it  is  written, '  The  just  shall  live 
^  by  faith.'  The  expression, '  the  righteousness  of  God,' 
which  I  80  much  hated  before,  became  no  w  dear  and 
precious,  my  darliug  and  most  comforting  word,  and 
that  passage  of  Paul  was  to  me  the  true  door  of  Para- 
dise." 

Luther  now  zealonsly  deyoted  himself  to  the  eamest 
study  of  theology.  "  The  writings  of  Biel  and  D'Ailly 
he  oould  repeat  almost  word  for  word ;  Occam  he  read 
long  and  carefully,  and  rated  his  acumen  higher  than 
that  of  Thomas  and  Scotus.  He  read  Gerson  with 
diligence,  but  the  entire  writings  of  Augustine  he  had 
read  morę  frequently  and  fixed  morę  thoroughly  in 
his  memory  than  any  others"  (Melancthon,  Vii,  Luth.y, 
**  Next  after  the  holy  Scriptures,"  says  Luther,  **  no 
teacher  in  the  Church  is  to  be  compared  with  Augus- 
tine; take  the  entire  body  of  the  fathers  together, 
there  is  not  to  be  found  in  them  half  that  we  find  in 
Augustine  alone"  (  Werhe^  xiy,  209).  It  was  an  uncon- 
scious  presage  when  Luther,  on  entering  the  cloister, 
took  the  name  of  Augustine.  Among  the  media^yal 
writers,  Bernard  held  the  highest  place  in  Luther's  re- 
gard.  "  If  eyer  there  was  a  holy  monk,  Bernard  was 
that  monk.  He  is  golden  when  he  teaches  and  preach- 
es — then  he  surpasses  all  the  doctors  in  the  Church" 
QVerket  xii,  1696 ;  xxii,  2050).  Augustine  and  Bernard 
became  increasingly  precious  to  him  as  his  continued 
studies  of  the  holy  Scriptures  brought  him  to  a  pro- 
founder  acquaintMice  with  the  truth.  In  1508  his 
scholarship  receired  acknowledgroent  by  a  cali  to  the 
chair  of  philosophy  in  the  newly-founded  Unirersity  of 
Wittenbeig,  the  capital  of  the  old  electorate.  The  uni- 
yersity  was  undcr  the  protection  of  the  elector  (Freder- 
ick) — not  of  an  ecclesiastic — which  was  a  happy  circum- 
Ktance  for  its  part  in  the  futurę.  Its  patron  saints  were 
Paul  and  Augustine.  Luther  went  thither,  and  lecturcd 
on  dialectics  and  physics  according  to  Aristotle.  In 
1509  he  became  Baccalaureus  ad  Biblia:  1511,  Senten- 
tiarius  {Sentences  o/ Lombardy  first  two  books),  Forma- 
tus  (Sentenoeaf  last  two  books) ;  October  4, 1512,  Licen- 
tiatus  (to  teach  theology  in  generał) ;  and  October  19, 
1512,  Doctor  of  Theology,  a  degree  which  inyolyed  not  a 
merę  honor,  but  an  office,  in  receiving  which  Luther 
swore  "  to  teach  purely  and  sincerely  acoording  to  the 
Scriptures."  He  now  transferred  his  labors  from  philos- 
ophy to  theology.     His  fayorite  books,  on  which  he  de- 


liyered  his  earliest  theological  lectorea,  were  the  Ftolmi 
and  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans.  •^  The  lectares  leated 
upon  a  study  of  the  Yulgate  and  of  the  fathers.  *  Philos- 
ophy he  still  prized,  but  most  of  all  as  a  handmaid  to 
true  theology,  which,  he  says,  *'  searches  for  the  kem^ 
of  the  nut,  the  marrow  of  the  fruit." 

A  joumey  to  Borne  was  madę  by  Luther  in  1510.  on 
foot  He  went  partly  in  the  interests  of  his  order,  and 
yet  morę  as  a  pilgrim.  As  the  Etemal  City  rosę  before 
his  eyes,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  fenrently  exclaimed, 
"  HaU,  sacred  Romę !  thrice  hallowed  with  the  blood  of 
martyrs !"  St.  Petersa  was  half  tinished.  The  man  now 
looked  upon  it  who  was  tu  make  its  completion  the  bank- 
ruptcy  of  Korne,  though  Romę  held  the  world*s  coffen 
in  her  hands.  New  Romę  stood  on  the  heaped  graves 
of  the  dead,  old  pagan  city.  Luther  was  not  insenńble 
to  the  historical  and  antiquarian  interest  which  das- 
tered  around  eyery  site,  but  eyeiy  other  feeling  was  sob- 
ordinate  to  the  religious  one.  He  was  fuli  of  honest 
feryor,  fuli  of  pious  credulity.  He  went  up  the  staircase 
of  Pilate  on  his  knees,  yet  with  his  heart  protesting  as 
he  crept :  Not  thus  do  "  the  just  liye  by  faith."  He 
looked  upon  the  handkerchicf  of  Yeronica ;  he  gazed  on 
the  heads  of  Paul  and  Peter,  and  his  strong  sight  was 
too  much  for  his  strong  credence — ^he  pronounced  the 
heads  caryings  in  wood,  and  bad  caryings.  Luther  saw 
the  pomps  and  the  oorruptions  of  Romę,  but  his  heart 
remained  flxed  still  in  its  strong  loye  to  the  ^  Roman 
Church,  honored  of  God  aboye  all  others"  (1519). 

The  yisitation  of  the  cloisters  of  Miśnia  and  Thurin- 
gia,  conducted  by  Luther  (1516),  in  the  absence  of  the 
proyincial  Staupitz  (who  was  then  in  the  Netherbinds), 
was  the  means  of  openingLuther^s  eyes  to  the  comiptions 
among  the  people  and  the  clergy,  but  did  not  shake  his 
faith  in  the  Church.  ^  His  first  prejndices  were  enlist- 
ed  in  the  seryice'  of  the  worst  portion  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church ;  his  opening  reason  was  subjected  to 
the  most  dangerous  per\*er5ion;  and  a  surę  and  eariy 
path  was  opened  to  his  professional  ambition.  Snch 
was  not  the  discipline  which  could  prepare  the  mind  for 
any  independent  exertion ;  such  were  not  the  circum- 
stances  from  which  any  ordinary  mind  could  haye 
emerged  into  the  elear  atmosphere  of  trath.  In  dignity 
a  profeasor,  in  iheology  an  Augustinian,  in  philosophy  • 
a  Nominalist,  by  education  a  mendicant  bionk,  Luther 
seemed  destined  to  be  a  pillar  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  a  patron  of  all  its  comiptions." 

The  first  light  of  the  Gospel  as  Luther  sheds  it^  beams 
forth  in  his  lectures  on  the  Psalms  and  Romans.  Among 
his  earliest  works  are  his  series  of  sermons  on  the  Ten 
Commandmenta,  his  expo8ition  of  the  penitential  psalms, 
printed  in  1517,  and  his  exposition  of  the  Lord's  Frayer, 
delivered  during  Lent  in  1517,  and  printed  in  1618.  He 
had  become  a  student  of  Tauler  and  of  the  "  German 
theology."  The  influence  of  the  pure  and  profound  mys- 
ticism  of  these  books  shows  itself  in  all  of  Lutber^s  later 
life,  for  true  mysticism  is  the  intemal  mirror  of  the  truth  ' 
of  God.  Luther's  adyance  in  Biblical  study,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  this  loftier  mysticism,  brought  him  morę  and 
morę  out  from  the  influence  of  Aristotle  and  of  scholasti-  ' 
cism.  He  was  unconsciously  preparing  for  the  opening 
of  that  grand  part  which  he  was  to  play  in  the  histoiy 
of  the  Church  and  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

The  traffic  in  rndulgmces  (q.  y.)  had  been  brought 
into  the  yicinity  of  Wittenberg,  with  the  approyal  of 
the  archbishop  of  Mayence,  by  Tetzel,  a  Dominican 
monk.  The  expre8sions  with  which  Tetzel  recommend- 
ed  his  treasure  appear  to  have  been  marked  with  pecul- 
iar  impudence  and  indecency.  But  the  act  had  in  it- 
self nothing  noyel  or  uncommon ;  the  sale  of  indulgences 
had  long  been  recognised  as  the  practice  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  was  sometimes  censured  by  its 
morę  firm  or  morę  pnident  members.  But  the  crisis 
had  at  length  arriyed  in  which  the  iniqnity  oould  no 
longer  be  repeated  with  impunity.  The  cup  was  at 
length  fuli,  and  the  band  of  Luther  was  destined  to  dash 
it  to  the  ground.    In  the  attitud^  which  Latber  took 
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toward  this  traffic,  his  design  was  not  to  array  himaclf 
against  the  Church,  but  to  rindicate  ber  against  what 
he  beliered  to  be  an  abuae  of  ber  sacred  name.  At  tbe 
confesaioual  and  in  the  pulpit  be  begaii  to  wam  his  peo- 
ple.  He  wrote  eamest  letters  of  remonstrance  to  tbe 
bisbops  of  Brandenburg  and  Mayence,  holding  in  re- 
gard  to  repentance  tbat  a  distinction  is  to  be  madę  be- 
tween  tbe  intemal  repentance,  whicb  is  of  the  heart, 
and  tbe  extemal  tbing  of  confession  and  satisfaction. 
Receiving  unfavorable  commentson  bis  position  from  tbe 
prelates,  be  determined  to  make  bis  opposition  public 

III.  First  Motemenis  aa  a  Reformer  (Oct.  31, 1517- 
May  4, 1521).— On  tbe  Slst  of  October,  1517,  at  midday, 
Lutber  affixed  to  tbe  castle  churcb  at  Wittenberg  nine- 
ty-five  tbeses,  wbich  he  proposed  to  defend  at  the  uni- 
versity,  completely  denying  tbe  position  on  whicb  Tet- 
_zel  rrated  the  merita  of  indulgences.     He  declared,  in 
substance,  tbat  the  command  of  Jesus  to  repent  implies 
tbat  the  whole  life  is  to  be  a  repentance,  not  to  be  con- 
founded  witb  the  confession  and  satisfaction  madę  to  a 
priest.     Repentance,  indeed,  demands  witb  tbat  whicb 
is  intemal  an  estemal  raortifioation  of  tbe  flesb.     Tbe 
power  of  tbe  papai  indulgence  can  go  no  furtber  than 
the  penances  imposed  by  tbe  pope  bimself..    The  papai 
indulgence,  conseąuently,  can  produce  no  reconciliation 
witb  God,  nor,  in  fact,  take  away  tbe  guilt  of  tbe  smali- 
est  daily  sin.    The  pope  can  only  announce  and  confirm 
tbe  forgiveness  imparted  by  God.     This,  indeed,  is  not 
to  be  despised,  yet  it  can  be  found  without  tbe  pope'8 
indulgence  wbere  tbere  is  tme  compunction  and  faith. 
Tbe  true  treasure  of  the  Churcb  is  not  a  treasure  of  in- 
dulgences intrusted  to  tbe  pope,  but  is  tbe  Gospel  of 
tbe  grace  of  God.     He  distinctly  held  the  obtaining  of 
grace  to  be  a  thing  of  immediate  relation  between  the 
aoul  and  God.     In  these  tbeses  Lutber  bclieved  tbat  be 
expressed  throughout  tbe  mind  of  tbe  pope,  wbo  he 
aupposed  was  ignorant  of  tbe  abuses  tbat  bad  been  prac- 
ticed  in  his  name.     It  seems  at  first  remarkable  tbat 
Lutber  gires  so  little  prominence  to  faith  in  tbe  tbeses, 
and  in  the  sermons  on  indulgence  and  grace  wbich  ap- 
peared  simultaneously  witb  tbe  tbeses,  and  were  meant 
for  tbe  people,  Nov.  1517.    But  a  careful  study  wiU  show 
tbat  bis  conception  of  repentance  is  tbat  larger  Biblical 
one  in  wbich  it  embraces  botb  penitence  and  faith.    Re- 
pentance is  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with  peni- 
tence, and  we  then  speak  of  repenting  and  believing,  re- 
pentance and  faith.    Sometimes  repentance  cover8  both, 
and  then  God  is  said  to  command  men  everywhere  to 
repent.     Thus,  in  tbe  12tb  art.  of  tbe  Augiburg  Confes' 
non,  it  is  said :  "  Repentance  properly  consists  of  these 
two  parts :  Tbe  first  is  contrition,  or  the  terrors  of  a  con- 
Bcience  smitten  witb  acknowledged  sin.    The  other  part 
is  faith,  whicb  is  conceiyed  from  tbe  Gospel  or  absolu- 
tion,  and  belieres  tbat  for  Christ*8  sake  sins  are  remit- 
ted."'     u  ii^\^  gj^i  ^c^  Qf  Lutber's  evangelical  life,"  says 
Gieseler, "  bas  been  basŁily  ascribed  by  at  least  three  em- 
inent  writers  of  yery  different  character — Bossuet,  Hume, 
and  Yoltaire — to  the  narrow  monastic  motive,  tbe  jeal- 
ousy  of  a  rival  order.    It  is  asserted  tbat  the  Augustinian 
friars bad  usually  been  invested  in  Saxony  witb  this prof- 
itable  oommission,  and  tbat  it  only  became  offensire  to 
Lutber  when  transferred  to  the  Dominicans.   Tbere  is  no 
ground  for  this  assertion.    Tbe  Dominicans  bad  been  for 
nearly  three  centuries  tbe  peculiar  farorites  of  the  holy 
see,  and  objects  of  all  its  partialities ;  and  it  is  particular- 
ly  remarkable  tbat,  after  the  middle  of  the  fifiteentb  cen- 
tury,  during  a  period  scandalously  fraitful  in  the  abuse 
In  ąuestion,  we  very  rarely  meet  witb  tbe  name  of  any 
Augustinian  as  employed  in  tbat  seryice.     Moreover, 
it  is  almost  eąually  important  to  add  tbat  nonę  of  tbe 
contemporary  adversarie8  of  Lutber  ever  advanced  this 
charge  against  him,  even  at  tbe  moment  in  whicb  the 
oontroYersy  was  carried  on  with  the  most  unscmpulous 
wrath."    The  influence  of  the  tbeses  was  inatantly  felt 
far  and  wide.    "  The  tbeses,*'  says  Luther  himself, "  ran 
elear  througb  all  Germany  in  fourteen  days,  for  all  the 
world  was  ooroplaining  about  the  indulgences ;  and  bc- 


cause  all  tbe  bisbops  and  doctors  were  silcnt,  and  nobody 
was  willing  to  beli  the  cat,  Lutber  became  a  renowned 
doctor,  because  at  last  somebody  bad  come  wbo  took 
hołd  of  tbe  tbing."  Lutber,  in  his  frank,  artless  confi- 
dence  tbat  tbe  pope  would  be  his  most  entbusiastic  pa- 
tron, was  soon  undeceired,  but  his  higber  tmst  was 
strengtbened  by  tbe  course  of  events.  '*  If,"  said  be, 
"  the  work  be  of  God,  wbo  can  overthrow  it?"  (Com- 
pare  berę  the  article  Leo  X  in  this  volume,  especially 
p.  363  8q.  A  careful  reprint  of  tbe  tbeses,  afker  the  orig- 
inal,  is  given  in  Ranke*s  RąformałiorCt  Geschichłe,) 

In  1518  the  Augustinian  Order  held  a  convention  at 
Heidelberg.  All  of  Luther's  friends  counseUed  him 
against  going  tbither,  as  bis  life  was  threatened.  Lu- 
ther, faitbful  to  tbe  vow  to  bis  order,  went,  on  foot,  to 
the  convention.  In  Heidelberg  be  disputed  on  tbeses 
in  theology  and  philosopby ;  on  free-will  and  tbe  fali ; 
grace,  faith,  justitication,  and  good  works.  He  took 
ground  against  Aristotle.  An  immense  audience,  not 
only  of  students,  but  of  citizcns  and  courtiers,  attended 
the  disputation.  Among  the  auditors  were  Bucer,  Bren- 
tius,  and  otbers,  destined  to  play  a  memorable  part  in 
the  scenes  of  the  comiug  Reformation.  Meanwhile  tbe 
principles  maiutained  in  tbe  ninety-five  tbeses  bad  pro- 
yoked  the  assaults  of  a  number  of  stauch  adherenta  to 
the  practicc  of  tbe  indulgence  traffic ;  but  Luther  stout- 
ly  defended  himself  against  all  of  them  in  bis  "  Reso- 
lutiones,"  tbat  is,  solution  of  points  in  dispute  concem- 
ing  the  virtue  of  indulgences ;  and,  still  hoping  for  re- 
dress  from  Romę,  sent  these  to  Leo  X.  His  appeal  was 
first  of  all  to  boly  Scripture,  and,  next  to  this,  to  Au- 
gustine,  as  tbe  profouudest  expo8itor  of  Scripture  among 
tbe  fathera. 

Wbile  the  elector,  in  tbe  intcrest  of  the  uniyersity, 
protected  Luther,  Romę  avoided  comiug  to  tbe  last  ex- 
tremity.  As  early  as  Feb.,  1518,  tbe  pope  had  instructed 
the  generał  of  tbe  Augustinian  Order,  Gabrid  Yenetus, 
to  tura  Lutber  from  tbe  patb  he  was  foUowing.  As  tbb 
measure  failed  of  success,  Luther  bad  been  called  forward 
for  trial  to  Romę.  By  tbe  intercession  of  tbe  elector,  in 
place  of  appearing  atRome  to  answer  the  citation,  the  ap- 
pointment  was  madę  tbat  cardinal  Cajetan  shońld  give 
him  a  bearing  at  Augsburg.  Urban,  the  orator  of  tbe 
marąuis  of  Montferrat,  tried  bis  arts  of  persuasion  pre- 
vious  to  Luther'8  meeting  Cajetan.  To  him  Luther  said, 
"  If  I  can  be  convinced  tbat  I  bave  said  any  thing  in  con- 
flict  with  tbe  understanding  of  tbe  holy  Roman  Churcb, 
I  will  at  once  condemn  it,  and  retract  it."  Urban  said, 
"  Do  you  tbink  the  elector  is  going  to  hazard  bis  land 
for  you  ?"  Luther  replied,  ^*  I  would  in  no  wise  bave  it 
80."  "  Wliere,  then,  will  you  abide  ?"  Lutber  answer- 
ed,  '*  Under  the  cope  of  beaven."  The  Italian  replied, 
"  Had  you  the  pope  and  the  cardinals  in  your  power, 
what  would  you  do?"  "I  would,"  said  Lutber,  **give 
them  all  due  honor  and  reverence."  At  this  tbe  mes- 
senger,  after  tbe  Italian  manner,  biting  bis  thumbs,  went 
away  (FalieT,  A  bei  Bedimmts  [Nichols],  1867,1,44). 

The  cardinal  himself  attempted,  Oct.  1518,  to  bring 
"  little  brother  Martin"  to  submission,  but  without  suc- 
cess. "I  don't  wisb  to  talk  morę  with  this  beast;  be 
liaa  a  deep  eye,  and  marrellous  speculations  in  his  bead." 
The  good  offices  of  Staupitz,  tbe  bead  of  tbe  Augustin- 
ians,  and  a  firm  friend  of  Lutber,  were  also  called  in  to 
move  Luther,  but  tbe  service  was  not  one  after  his  heart. 
When  Lutber  askcd  Staupitz  for  some  other  interpreta- 
tion  of  tbe  Scripture  than  tbat  on  wbich  his  faith  rest- 
ed,  Staupitz  acknowledged  tbat  be  could  not  give  it, 
and  showed  wbere  bis  heart  was  when  he  said  to  Luther, 
"  Remember,  dear  brother,  tbat  thou  hast  begun  in  tbe 
name  of  Jesus."  In  order  that  Lutber  might  not  be 
bampered,  Staupitz  bad  absolved  him  from  the  vow  of 
obedience  to  the  order.  Luther  finally  appealed  from 
"  our  most  holy  master  Leo  X,  illy  informed,  to  Leo  X, 
to  be  better  informed."  Having  reason  to  fear  violence, 
he  madę  bis  escape  in  the  night  of  Oct.20.  Staupitz 
fumished  him  with  a  borse  and  an  old  guide.  Lutber, 
disguised  in  a  long  mantle,  barefooted,  and  unanued, 
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Tode  until  the  evening  of  the  day  following,  and  when 
dismoimted,  oould  not  stand,  but  lay  belpleaa  on  the 
straw.  At  Grilfenthal  he  was  OYcrtaken  by  coimt  Al- 
bert of  Mansfeld,  who  laughed  heartily  at  Lutber's  style 
of  borsemanship,  and  insisted  on  having  him  as  his 
guest.  Two  days  ailer  Lutber's  departuie  the  appeal 
was  fastened  to  the  door  of  the  cathedral  at  Augsburg. 

The  papai  buli  of  the  month  following  condemned 
the  attacks  upon  Indulgences,  and  claimed  ibr  the  pope 
the  power  of  delivering  sinners  from  all  punishments  due 
to  every  sort  of  transgression.  Luther,  now  despairing 
of  any  reasonable  accommodation  wlth  the  pontiff,  find- 
ing  that  nothing  short  of  the  six  letters  **r  e  v  o  c  o" 
would  answer,  appealed  on  Nov.  25, 1618,  from  the  pope 
to  a  generał  counciL  Leo,  howeyer,  by  this  time  aware 
of  the  greatness  of  the  schism  likely  to  oocur  in  the 
German  Church,  seeing  around  Luther  fast  gathering 
the  great,  and  the  strong,  and  the  leamed,  hastily  dis- 
patched  MUtitz,  the  papai  Chamberlain  and  legate,  whose 
moderation  and  skill  adapted  him  for  the  mission  of  con- 
ciliation.  Though  he  utterly  failed  to  procure  any  re- 
cantation,  he  yet  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  Luther 
(1519)  an  expre8sion  of  submiBsivenea8,and  induced  him 
to  write  to  the  pope  a  letter  fuli  of  courtesy  and  humil- 
ity,  promising  silence  if  it  were  also  impoŃd  on  his  ad- 
yersariea.    See  Leo  X. 

lY.  Leiptic  Duputettion. — But  the  ranity  and  eager- 
ness  of  his  opponents  were  too  great  to  allow  the  stipu- 
lation  any  practical  force.  They  saw  spurs  to  be  won, 
and  would  not  lift  their  lances  from  rest,  £ck  in  the 
previou8  year  (1518)  had  challenged  Carlstadt  to  a  dis- 
putation,  but  his  whole  course  proved  that  Luther  was 
to  be  the  main  object  of  his  attock,  and  Luther  hesita- 
ted  not  to  appear  in  defence.  The  disputation  took 
place  at  Leipsic,  in  the  PleiMenberg  Castle,  from  June 
26  to  July  16, 1519.  Carlstadt  was  no  match  for  £ck, 
who  was  incomparably  the  best  debater  on  the  side  of 
Komę  in  the  century.  The  discusśion  was  so  tedions  at 
times  that  the  hall  was  emptied.  The  debatę  itself, 
and  the  part  Luther  himself  took  during  its  progress, 
have  already  been  spoken  of  in  the  article  £ck,  In  voL 
iii,  especially  at  p.  47  8q. 

The  breach  with  Romę  was  decided  at  these  disputa- 
tions  by  Luther's  declaration  that  among  the  articles  of 
Hnss  there  were  also  some  condemned  by  the  Council 
of  Constance  complctely  Christian  and  erangelical,  thus 
dearly  denying,  deJadOj  the  authority  of  the  Church  to 
decide  in  matters  of  faith.  In  August,  1520,  appeared 
the  reformatory  writing,  "  To  the  Christian  Nobles  of 
the  German  Nation,  of  the  bettering  of  the  Christian 
State."  Li  this  work  Luther  unsparingly  expo6ed  what 
the  pope  had  done  to  oonvert  the  Germans,  a  noble, 
loyal  race,  into  treacherous  perjurers,  and  showed  with 
what  forbearance  Grermany  had  borne  these  indignities. 
The  German  knighthood  had  offered  to  draw  sword  in 
Luther's  defence,  but  he  dedined  the  aid  of  all  earthly 
power,  as  out  of  keeping  with  the  holy  interests  of  the 
kingdom.  This  great  book  showed  to  the  knights  that 
Luther'8  arms  were  mightier  than  theirs.  In  his  book, 
"Of  the  Babylonish  CapUvity  of  the  Church,"  Oct.  6, 
1520,  Luther  presented  the  doctrinal  aspects  of  the  Ref- 
ormation,  as  in  his  book  to  the  nobles  he  had  looked  at 
it  in  iia  poiitical  relations.  He  deraanded  the  tot-al  ab- 
rogation  of  indulgences  as  '*devilish  institutions,"  the 
restoration  of  the  cup  to  the  laity,  the  limitation  of  the 
number  of  the  sacraments :  "  If  we  wish  to  speak  rigid- 
lv,  there  are  in  the  Church  ttco  sacraments  only."  He 
declared  transubstantiation  to  be  no  article  of  faith,  and 
set  forth  the  mw  that  "  true  bread  and  true  winę,"  not 
their  merę  accidents,  remain  in  the  Supper.  He  urges 
the  cessation  of  extemal  ecclesiastical  satisfactions. 
Through  the  whole  he  argues  the  sufficiency  of  the 
faith  by  which  alone  man  is  justified.  It  might  haye 
seemed  fixed  that  leconciliation  with  the  Church  of 
Romę  was  no  longer  poasible;  yet,  as  the  result  of  a 
secoud  conference  with  Miltitz  at  Lichtenberg,  Oct.  12, 
1520,  Luther  ezpressed  himself  willing  once  morę  to 


test  the  question.     K  reoonciliation  were  to  be  had  at 
all,  the  sermon  "Of  the  Freedom  of  a  Chriatiam  Jtlan' 
(Wittenbw  1520)  breathed  the  yery  spirit  in  which  akuie 
it  was  poflsible.     It  is  "  pleasant,  without  polemica,  fuli 
of  deyoutness,  and  of  the  oyerwhelming  might  of  lorę 
to  God  and  loye  to  man.     In  it  the  reformatory  piiiiei- 
ple  appears  in  its  depth,  its  rich  deyotiooal  apirit,  its  r«- 
ligious  freshness.    Its  life-breath  is  the  spiiit  of  iŁe 
higher  peace;  it  oontains  a  treasure  of  new  impulses  for 
the  intellectual,  and,  indeed,  the  speculatiye  life  of  the 
Christian  souL    The  eyangelical  principle,  as  it  inrolres 
faith  and  loye,  has  perhaps  neyer  been  unfolded  with 
such  cleamess,  fullneas,  and  depth.     It  is  noble  and  ful] 
of  significanoe  that  Luther  ^pended  this  golden  little 
book  to  his  last  letter  to  the  pope  (Sept.  6, 1520),  as  if 
with  a  petition  for  a  peaceful  separation  and  a  morę 
kindly  construction.    But  it  is  a  happy  thing  besides  to 
notę  the  quiet  aelf-possession,  the  profound  repoee,  aod 
cleamess  of  soul  with  which  Luther  stood  as  the  stjif« 
grew  morę  threatening,  and  the  buli  of  excommtuuca- 
tion  was  impending.    This  undoubted  mirror  of  a  chiid- 
like  heart,  reflecting  the  peace  of  heayen,  is  in  amanng 
contrast  with  the  thunder-storm  which  gathered  abcHit 
it,  and  is  a  demonstration  that  the  confeesor  of  the  jos- 
tification  which  is  by  faith  had  what  he  confeaaed,  and 
was  what  he  taught*'  (Domer,  Geseh.  der  ProL  TheoL  p. 
101,  108).    Romę  had  meanwhile  been  getting  rmdy 
to  settle  the  whole  matter  by  a  coup  de  main.     In  Sep- 
tember,  1520,  £ck  appeared  in  Germany  with  the  papo! 
buli,  dated  June  15.     It  condemned  as  heresics  furty- 
one  propositions  extracted  from  Lnther*s  ¥rritings,  or- 
dered  hiB  works  to  be  bumed  whereycr  they  were  fouod. 
and  summoned  him,  on  pain  of  excommunication.  to 
confess  and  rctract  his  errors  within  sixty  daj-s,  and  co 
throw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  pope.     This  buli 
brought  Luther  to  a  step  decisiye  beyond  recalL     Su»> 
ceptible  to  gentleness,  he  met  yioknoe  and  threateoini: 
with  unshakable  oourage.   Like  a  great  generaL  prompt- 
ly  accepting  the  warfare  forced  upon  him,  he  carried  tbe 
war  instantly  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  terńtofy. 
Before  tbe  gate  which  opens  towards  the  riyer  Elstfr, 
at  Wittenberg,  in  the  presence  of  a  yast  multitnde  of  all 
ranks  and  orders,  he  bumed  the  papai  buli,  and  with  it 
the  decree,  the  decretals,  the  Clementines,  the  £xtraT- 
agants,  the  entirc  oode  of  Romish  canon  law,  as  the  root 
of  all  the  eyil,  Dec.  10,  1520.     Archdeacon  Manning. 
whose  testimony  here  will  carry  peculiar  weight,  says: 
"  The  just  causcs  of  complaint  which  madc  Luther  IśtA 
address  the  bishops,  his  steady  appeals  through  eyeiy 
gradation  of  ecclesiastical  order  to  the  award  of  a  gen- 
erał council ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  yiolent  and  cormpt 
administration  of  Leo  X,  ending  in  an  excommunicatioD 
against  a  man  whose  cause  was  stall  unheard,  seem  ef- 
fectuaUy  to  elear  both  him  and  those  who,  for  his  sake, 
were  driyen  from  the  unity  of  the  Church  from  the  gailt 
of  schism"  (^Unity  o/the  Church  [London,  1842],  p.  3'J«, 
329).     Thus  Luther  broke  openly,  as  he  had  already 
broken  yirtually,  with  Romę,  foreyer.    This  finał  rupture 
gaye  a  character  of  sharpest  decision  to  his  appeal  to  a 
generał  council,  with  which  he  prefaoed  the  buraing  of 
the  buli,  and  to  his  writings  Against  the  BuU  of  Anii- 
chrisł,  against  £m8er,  and  otheis.    He  still  continocd  a 
faithful  member  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  M^cst, 
holding  its  old  faith,  which  knew  nothing  of  a  pope 
with  unlimited  despotic  authority.     He  stood  then  in 
many  respects  in  the  same  generał  position  which  is  oc- 
cupied  by  DoUinger  now.     The  buli  of  escommunics- 
tion  promptly  followed,  Jan.  6, 1521.     In  conseqnence 
of  Luther'8  daring  act,  the  papai  legate,  Alexander,  de- 
manded  of  the  Diet  sitting  at  Worms  that  he  słioold  be 
put  under  the  ban  of  the  empirc.     But  it  was  Uie  wiah 
of  the  estates  of  the  empirc  that,  in  adyance  of  giying 
effect  to  the  papai  buli,  Luther  should  be  sununoned  to 
appear  and  haye  a  hearing  before  the  Diet.    To  this 
Diet,  against  the  urgent  adyice  of  his  frirads,  under  a 
safeguard  from  Charles  V,  who  had  succeeded  Maximil- 
ian  in  1519,  Luther  went,  saying,  "  Though  there  wen 
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as  many  devils  in  Worms  as  there  aie  tUes  on  its  roofs, 
BtUl  would  I  enter."  In  the  mcmorable  ŁransacUon  at 
Wonns,  *'  the  most  splendid  soene  in  histoiy/'  as  it  has 
been  styled,  Luther  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  emper- 
or,  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  Bix  electon,  twenty-four 
dukes,  eight  maigraresi  thirty  bishops,  and  other  pńn- 
ces  and  prelates  of  the  realm,  April  17, 18, 1521.  It 
**was  the  most  remarkable  assembly  eyer  convened  on 
oarth — an  empire  against  a  man !  Lncas  Cranacb*s  pio- 
turę  represents  Luther  as  he  stood  there,  so  lone  and 
strong,  with  his  great  fuU  heart — a  seoond  Ptometheus, 
confropting  the  Jove  of  the  I6th  century  and  the  Ger- 
man  Olympus."  ^  His  friends  were  yet  few,  and  of  no 
great  influence ;  his  enemies  were  numerous  and  power- 
ful,  and  eager  for  his  destruction;  the  cause  of  tnith, 
the  hope  of  religious  regeneration,  appeared  to  be  placed 
at  that  moment  in  the  discretion  and  constancy  of  one 
man.  The  faithful  trembled."  But  Luther  was  victo- 
rious  in  his  good  confession.  Haying  examined  the 
books  laid  before  him,  April  17,  he  acknowledged  them 
as  his  own.  After  deep  reflection,  for  which  he  had  so- 
licited  time,  he  defended  himself  on  the  foUowing  day 
in  an  address  of  two  houn  in  length.  He  upheld  free- 
dom  of  conscienoe,  and  denied  the  right  of  the  priest- 
hood  to  control  by  force  the  religious  convictions  of  men. 
His  manner  was  free  from  all  yehemence,  his  ezpression 
was  modest,  gentle,  and  humble ;  "  but  in  the  matter  of 
his  public  apology  he  dedined  in  no  one  particular  from 
the  fulness  of  his  couTictions.  Of  the  numerous  opin- 
ions  which  he  had  by  this  time  adopted  at  variance 
with  the  injunctiona  of  Romę,  there  was  not  one  which 
in  the  bour  of  danger  he  consented  to  compromise.*'  At 
the  cbse  of  his  ispeech,  which  was  in  German,  he  com- 
plied  with  the  reąuest  to  repeat  it  in  Latin,  for  the  sake 
of  the  emperor  and  of  others.  When  urged  with  the 
direct  que8Łion  whether  he  would  recant,  he  replied  in 
Latin,  '*  Unless  I  shall  be  conyinoed  by  the  testimonies 
of  the  Scriptures  or  by  eńdent  reaaon  (for  I  believe  nei- 
ther  pope  nor  councUs  alone,  sińce  it  is  manifest  they 
haye  often  erred  and  contradicted  themselyes),  I  am 
bound  by  the  Scriptures  I  have  quoted,  and  my  oon- 
science  is  held  captlre  by  the  word  of  God;  and  as  it 
is  neither  safe  nor  right  to  act  against  conscience,  I  can- 
not  and  will  not  retract  anything."  He  added  in  Ger- 
man, "  Herę  I  stand ;  I  cannot  otherwise ;  God  help  me. 
Amen"  (^  eta  Wormatia  habita,  in  Opera  [Jena],  ii,  414. 
The  historical  character  of  these  laist  [German]  words 
has  been  disputed  [see  Burckhardt,  Stud,  u.  Ki-it,  1869], 
but  without  good  grounds).  Luther's  enemies  now 
madę  violent  effbrts  to  effect  his  ruin.  They  counselled 
the  yiolation  of  the  imperial  safe-conducU  Th^y  ap- 
pealed  to  the  crime  of  Constance  as  a  precedent.  Charles 
replied  that  if  honor  were  banisbed  from  every  other 
bome,  it  ought  to  find  refuge  in  the  heart  of  kings. 
The  ban  of  the  empbre  was  pubUshed  May  25, 1521.  It 
madę  Luther  an  outlaw. 

y.  The  Wartburg  £xile  and  the  Return  (May  5, 1521- 
1522). — On  LuthePs  return  from  Worms  the  imperial 
herald  accompanied  him  to  the  border  of  Hesse.  At 
this  point  Luther,  with  no  companion  but  Amsdorf, 
tumed  his  face  towaids  M5faia,  to  yisit  his  grandmother. 
At  Altenstein,  May  4,  in  the  Thnringian  Forest,  he  was 
seized  by  masked  horsemen,  and  was  taken  for  protec- 
tion  by  his  friend  the  elector  to  the  Wartburg,  the  Pat- 
mos  of  the  opening  apocalypse  of  history  (see  ^*  Leo  and 
Luther,"  by  Eugene  Lawrence,  in  Harper'8  Monthfyt 
zxxix,  91-106).  Heie,  in  the  apparel  of  a  knight,  he 
was  known  as  Jungker  George.  His  enemies  acoounted 
for  his  sudden  disappearauce  by  aaserting  that  he  had 
been  carried  off  by  the  deyil,  a  dieory  which,  from  their 
point  of  yiew,  does  not  giye  to  that  august  person  the 
due  generally  conceded  to  his  sagacity— if  Romę  was 
right,  there  was  no  one  whom  the  deyU  had  so  much 
leason  to  wish  to  keep  on  earth  as  Luther.  The  leisure 
enjoyed  by  Luther  at  the  Wartburg  was  employed  by 
him  in  preparing  the  fiist  draught  of  the  translalion  of 
the  New  Testament. 


Ailer  an  exile  of  ten  months  he  was  ealled  back  ta 
Wittenberg,  March  6, 1522,  by  the  disorders  which  had 
broken  out.  The  Augustinian  monks  had  abrogated 
the  mass;  in  the  transactions  which  took  place  between 
them,  the  uniyersity,  and  the  elector,  Carlstadt  had  in- 
termeddled.  Carlstadt  had  gone  on  at  once  to  introduoe 
what,  in  his  judgment,  were  manifest  conseąuences  of 
Łuther's  principles.  The  communion  was  administered 
in  both  kinds,  with  the  esdusion  of  the  sacńBcial  de- 
ments  and  of  the  mass,  and  without  confession.  A  great 
number  of  the  usual  ceremonies  also  were  set  aside,  and 
the  marriage  of  the  priests,  and  of  others  under  ecde- 
siastical  yows,  was  introduced.  The  radical  yiolence 
of  the  whole  tcndency  and  of  its  modes  gaye  eyidence 
that  Carlstadt  was  ayailing  himself  of  Luther*s  absence 
to  attempt  what  he  would  not  haye  dared  to  do  when 
Luther  was  present  The  passionate  yiolence  of  Carl- 
stadt was  fanned  by  the  Zwickau  Prophets,  who  at  this 
time  madę  their  appearance  at  Wittenberg.  The  wild 
storm  of  ioonodasm  was  met  by  Luther  with  diacusńon 
for  the  scholar,  with  sermons  for  the  people.  The  per^ 
sonal  character  and  force  of  Luther,  the  solid  truth  of 
his  position,  and  his  irresistible  popular  eloąuence 
gained  a  complete  yictory  oyer  Carlstaidt  (q.  y.).  The 
two  men  were  in  heart  sundered  from  this  hour,  though 
they  did  not  come  into  open  contioyersy  until  1525. 
Preyious  to  the  struggle  with  Carlstadt  the  life  of  Lu- 
ther in  eyery  dement  and  trut  had  madę  an  ineffacear 
ble  impression  of  grandeur  on  the  hearts  of  the  whole 
Grerman  nation.  Eyery  independent  heart,  and  all  the 
noUer  Roman  Catholics,  acknowledged  him  in  the  high- 
est  sense  a  man  of  the  people,  and,  in  a  sense  not  less 
high,  a  man  of  God.  He  had  *'  opened  the  sanctuaiy 
of  a  pure  faith,  and  in  heroic  struggle  had  kept  it  open** 
(Domer,  Hitt,  o/Prot,  TheoLf  trans,  by  Robson  and  So- 
phia Taylor  [EdinU  1871],  i,  97, 98).  At  this  time  took 
place  his  change  ih>m  monasticism  and  asceticism  to 
eyangelical  life:  the  former  in  1524,  when  he  dropped 
the  monastic  dreas;  the  latter  in  1525,  when  he  married. 
Uere  also  bdong  the  part  he  took  in  1529  at  the  colloqny 
in  Marburg  (q.  y.),  where  an  effort  was  madę  to  haimo- 
nize  the  pecuUar  riews  of  Luther  and  Zwingli  on  the 
Lord's  Supper;  and  his  work  for  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion (q.y.). 

VI.  Last  Ęffbrtt  ai  ConcUiation  with  Iiome.—AS[  the 
later  efToits  to  bridge  oyer  the  gulf  between  himself  and 
the  papacy  Luther  regarded  as  too  weak,  in  their  yery 
conception,  to  justify  any  great  solicitude  either  of  hope 
or  of  despair  on  his  part.  At  Coburg,  in  1530,  he  wam- 
ed  the  sanguine  among  his  own  adherenta  of  the  hope- 
lessness  of  the  effort  to  compromise  with  the  pope  with- 
out the  sacrifice  of  the  truth.  The  colloquy  in  Witten- 
berg, Noy.  1585,  with  Yergerius,  the  papai  nundo  sent 
by  Paul  ni,  Luther  considered  a  farce.  The  embassy 
filed  into  Wittenberg  *'with  twenty-one  horses  and  oim 
ast"  Luther  confided  to  his  barber  the  chief  prepara- 
tion  he  fdt  it  neceseary  to  make  for  meeting  the  nundo 
of  the  holy  father,  and,  with  a  fuli  sense  of  the  humor  of 
the  podtion,  put  on  the  best  clothes  and  the  hurgest  jew- 
ds  he  could  command,  and  in  the  splendor  of  an  open 
carriage,  which  would  now  be  considered  a  cart,  rode 
forth  ^  pope  of  Germany,  with  cardinal  Bugenhagen"  at 
his  side.  The  legate  was  treated  with  courtesy,  but  not 
with  reyerenoe.  Luther  declared  himself  willing  to  ap- 
pear  before  a  generał  ooundl  wheneyer  it  might  be 
summoned,  though  he  should  know  that  it  would  end 
in  his  being  bumed.  Yei^iius :  *'  The  pope  would  not 
be  unwilUng  to  meet  you  here  in  Wittenberg."  Lu- 
ther: ''Let  him  come;  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  him.** 
Yergerius:  '^ Would  you  prefer  his  coming  with  an 
army,  or  without  one?"  Luther :  *' Just  as  he  pleases ; 
we  are  ready  for  him  either  way."  When  the  legate 
had  mounted,  he  said  to  Luther, ''  See  to  it  that  you  are 
ready  for  the  coundL"  Luther  replied, "  I  shaU  come, 
sir,  i  it  costs  me  my  head."  His  opinion  of  the  pro- 
poeed  oouncil  was  expre8sed  in  his  work  OfCouncils 
and  Churches  (1539),  and  by  his  adyice  the  eyangelica] 
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(Latheran)  princes  declined  to  participate  in  the  coim- 
cU. 

MeUncthon  in  1545  prepared  the  Wittenberg  Beform, 
the  sketch  of  a  plan  of  union.  To  this  Luther  gave  his 
BubBcription,  but  shortly  afterwards  pubłished  hu  book 
AgamsŁ  the  Papacy  at  Rome^fołtnded  by  the  Denl,  one 
of  the  very  fleroest  of  his  controrersial  worka. 

TIL  Luther  and  the  Bohemians.— On  the  other  hand, 
Lather  sooght  to  perpetnate  the  fellowship  formedwitb 
the  Bohemians,  who  in  1536  had  again  sent  their  rep- 
resentatiyes  to  him.  He  wrote  prefaces  to  their  Apol- 
ogy  of  the  Faith  in  1533  and  1538.  The  dissatisfaction 
he  had  felt  in  1541  with  aome  things  in  their  doctrine 
of  the  Lord'8  Supper,.which  appeared  to  him  suspicious, 
was  dispelled  in  1542. 

VIII.  Luther'*  laet  Days, —The  Protestant  piinces  had 
drawn  the  sword  in  the  feud.  Luther  did  all  in  bis 
power  to  preserye  the  peace  between  the  princes  and 
the  emperor ;  but  the  futurę  looked  threatening,  and  his 
Boul  was  88  fuli  of  solicitude  as  a  soul  could  be  whose 
trust  in  God  was  so  implicit  The  council  and  the  con- 
gregation  in  Wittenberg  gave  Luther  ver}'-  serious 
tiouble.  The  great  renown  and  prosperity  of  Witten- 
berg, given  to  it  by  Luther  and  his  coworkers,  had 
brought  the  erils  which  naturally  attend  the  in6owing 
of  wealth  and  the  attainment  of  position.  Frivolity 
and  fashion  corrupted  the  people.  Luther  fought  with 
all  his  energies  against  the  eviL  In  1530,  alter  a  pow- 
erful  sermon  of  rebuke,  he  withdrew,  disheartened,  for  a 
long  time  from  the  pulpit.  He  at  Icngth  left  Witten- 
berg, and  advised  his  wife  to  sell  ber  property  there. 
The  elector  himself  was  obliged  to  interpose,  to  restore 
the  old  relations.  From  the  time  of  his  return  Luther 
oontinued  to  preach,  but  discontinucd  his  lectures. 

Luther's  last  work  was  one  of  love  and  conciliation. 
Under  the  pressure  of  many  cares,  he  started,  in  Febru- 
ary,  1546,  on  a  joumey  to  Eisleben,  to  attempt  a  concil- 
iation between  the  counts  of  Mansfeldt,  a  work  in  which 
they  had  solicited  his  good  offices.  For  fourteen  years 
Luther  had  been  a  sufferer  from  serere  and  complicated 
diseases.  He  was  not  well  when  he  reached  the  inn  at 
Eisleben,  and  from  the  beginning  of  his  sickness  had  a 
presentiment  that  he  would  die  in  the  place  where  he 
was  bom.  He  was  able,  however,  to  preach  once.  The 
day  before  his  death  he  expressed  a  strong  assurance 
that  we  shall  know  our  loved  ones  in  heaven.  Febru- 
ary  17  he  was  too  111  to  leave  his  bed.  When  Aurifaber 
called,  he  found  him  so  much  worse  that  he  summoned 
medical  aid  at  once.  Rubbing  and  bathing  afiforded 
him  temporary  relief,  and  about  nine  o*clock  Luther  lay 
down  upon  a  couch,  and  after  gathering  a  little  strength 
by  an  hour'8  rest,  proposed  to  his  attendants  that  he 
should  be  helped  to  his  bed.  Jonas,  and  Martin,  and 
Paul,  Luther*B  sons,  and  two  serv'ant8,  watched  by  his 
side.  His  pains,  howeyer,  becamc  so  great  that  he  could 
not  remain  in  his  bed.  Count  Albert  and  the  countess 
sent  in  hastę  for  their  own  physicians.  Luther  used 
eyerything  prescribed,  but  spoke  of  nothing  but  his 
death,  which  he  felt  surę  was  at  band.  He  poured  forth 
his  soul  in  feirent  prayer,  and,  after  commending  his 
aoul  into  the  hands  of  God,  lay  silent  and  waiting. 
Among  the  stimulants  used  was  shayings  of  the  horn 
of  the  narwhal,  of  sea-unicom,  a  remedy  then  greatly 
prized.  Nonę  of  the  stimulants  had  any  eflfect.  A  lit- 
tle before  his  last  breath  Jonas  and  Ccelius  asked  him 
whether  he  died  in  firm  assurance  of  the  tnith  of  the 
doctrine  he  had  taught.  W^ith  a  distinct  roice,  he  re- 
plied  "Yes."  He  expired  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
moming,  Feb.  18, 1 546  (C.  £.  Stowe,  Last  Day»  and  Death 
o/ Luther,  in  the  BibL  Rfpository,  1845,  p.  195, 212). 

His  body  was  taken  to  Wittenberg,  foUowed  along 
the  whole  route  by  thousands  of  moumers,  the  tolling 
of  the  bells,  and  the  dirges  which  gave  cxpression  to  a 
aniversal  sorrow.  It  was  iuterred  in  front  of  the  pulpit 
in  the  Castle  Church.  The  funeral  discouraes  were  pro- 
nounced  by  Bugenhagen  and  Melancthon.  Six  weeks 
after  Luther^s  death  his  wife  wrote :  "  My  dear  husband 


was  not  tJie  mlnista  of  a  city,  or  of  a  land,  bat  of  tlie 
whole  workL  To  have  lo«t  a  princedom,  to  have  lo6C 
an  empire,  would  not  be  such  a  loss  aa  I  depknre**  (SriFfe 
[De  Wette,  Leidemann],  yi,  650). 

Luther's  situation  in  reference  to  earthiy  pomteniomM 
would  haye  been  that  of  yery  moderate  competence  (bis 
greatest  income  was  about  three  hundred  guMen),  had 
not  his  unbounded  charity  kept  him  perpetnally  poor. 
The  large  or  older  doister  of  the  Austin  monks  in  Wit- 
tenberg was  giyen  to  him  by  John  the  Gonstant.  It 
was  purchased  from  Luther*s  heirs  for  the  academy  at 
the  price  of  3700  gulden.  Luther  purchased  tbe  Ut^ 
tle  Cloister  for  430  gulden :  it  was  sold  by  his  heijs  for 
300  thalera.  He  also  owned  an  orchard  and  garden  t«]- 
ued  at  500  gulden,  the  manor  of  Wachsdorf,  a  male- 
fief  yalued  at  1500  gulden,  and  the  Zcilsdorf  property, 
which  sold  for  956  gulden.  For  his  books,  which  en- 
rtched  his  publishers,  he  would  take  nothing. 

IX.  Domesłic  and  Social  Life. — In  the  midst  of  the 
warfare  which  conscience  compelled  him  to  carry  on 
with  Erasmus,  Carlstadt,  and  others,  who  professed  to 
take  in  whole  or  in  part  the  generał  ground  a^inst 
Romę,  Luther  entered  on  that  domestic  life,  the  cbarm 
of  which  still  wins  the  heart  of  men,  whoee  sj^mpathies 
haye  been  lost  to  him  as  a  reformer,  or  as  a  conserrator 
in  reformation.  June  13, 1525,  he  married  Catharioe 
yon  Bora,  who  had  fled  from  the  Cistercian  nnnner;^'  of 
Nimptsch.  **  This  was  the  eyent  of  his  life  which  gave 
most  triumph  to  his  enemies  and  perplexity  to  his 
friends.  It  was  in  perfect  conformity  with  his  mascu- 
line  and  daring  mind,  that,  haying  satisfied  himself  of 
the  nullity  of  his  monastic  yows,  he  should  take  the 
boldest  method  of  displaying  to  the  world  how  utt«riy 
he  rejected  them.*'  Luther'6  intercourse  with  his  wife 
and  children,  his  letters  to  them,  the  touching  story  of 
the  death  of  Mai^aret  and  of  Madeleine,  present  him  as 
the  model  of  the  head  of  a  Christian  family  (Krauth, 
Coruervaiive  Reform,  p.  38-43 ;  Stork,  Luther  at  Hame 
[1872]). 

Luther  had  8ix  children :  1.  John,  bom  Jnne  7, 1526| 
was  a  jurist  in  Konigsberg,  and  died  there  October  28, 
1575.  Some  of  his  descendants  were  found  in  Bohemia 
in  1830  in  a  state  of  poyerty.  2.  Elizabeth,  bom  I>ec. 
10,1527;  died  Aug.  3, 1528.  's.  Madeleine  (Magdalenę), 
bom  May  4,  1529;  died  Oct,  20, 1542.  4.  Martin,  bora 
Noy.  7,  1531,  studied  theolog^^  but  had  not  the  intel- 
lectual  gifts  nccessary  for  the  ministry ;  laid  down  his 
office,  and  died  as  a  priyate  citizen,  March  3, 1565.  5. 
Paul,  bom  Jan.  28, 1533,  was  physician  in  ordinaiy  at  ra- 
rious  courts,  and  died  March  8, 1593.  6.  Margaret,  bom 
in  1534,  was  married  to  George  von  Kunheim,  Prussian 
counselior,  and  died  in  1570.  8ee  Nobbc,  Stammbaum  der 
Familie  des  Br,  Luther  (Grimma,  1846);  Hofman,  CafA- 
arine  von  Bora,  oder  Luther  ais  Gatte  u.  Vater  (Leipzig, 
1845) ;  C.  Becker,  Luther's  FamUienleben  (Konigsb.  1858). 

The  direct  linę  of  malc  dcscent  from  Luther  tenni- 
nated  with  Martin  (tottlob  L.,  who  was  an  adyocate  in 
Dresden,  and  died  in  1759.  The  family  of  Luther's 
brother,  and  of  Catharine  yon  Bora,  have  living  rcpre- 
sentatiyes. 

The  great  coworkers  with  Luther  were  also  his  dear- 
cst  personal  friends.  First  among  them  were  Mclanc^ 
thon,  Amsdorf,  Justus  Jonas,  and  Bugenhagen.  The 
Tisch-reden  (Table-talk),  which  appeared  t  wen  ty  years 
after  Luther'8  death,  professes  to  be  a  record  of  his  eon- 
yersations,  roade  immediately  afler  them.  It  is  not 
strictly  authentic,  and  where  it  conflicfs  with  well 
known  and  carefully  avowed  opinions  of  Luther,  is  of 
no  yalue  as  testimony.  It  oflen  presents  the  prosiest 
construction  of  the  poetry  of  Luther's  mind,  and  the 
dullest  matter-of-fact  perrersion  of  his  most  brilłiant 
thoughts.  It  confounds  Luther  himself  with  the  char- 
acter  he  dramatizes,  in  order  to  yiyify  his  ayersion  to  it, 
and  the  liyeliest  sallies  of  his  wit  and  humor  arc  giren 
with  the  air  of  the  most  solid  and  painful  judgraents. 
Luther's  annalist  had  the  idolatiy  of  a  Boswell,  but  lit- 
tle of  his  skiUi    Neyerthelcss,  the  Table-talk  is  a  record, 
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thoagh  a  clomsy  one,  of  many  of  Luther*s  best  say- 
inga. 

X.  Luther  and  Era8mus,—ln  their  negations  Lather 
and  Erasmus  had  many  pointa  of  contact  and  sympaŁhy. 
Luther  admired  the  polished  acholanhip  of  Erasmus ; 
£rasmus  acknowledged  the  power  of  Luther,  the  puriŁy 
of  his  motiyes,  and  the  necessity  for  his  earlier  work. 
He  wrote  to  Luther  and  of  him  as  a  friend  (1519). 
When  the  diyersity  of  their  poutions,  the  difTerence  of 
their  characters,  and  the  pressure  of  circumstances  madę 
a  conilict  between  them  growingly  probable,  each  dread- 
ed  the  other  as  an  antagonist  as  he  dreaded  no.  other 
man.  (Compare  here  Luther^s  letter  to  Erasmus,  cited 
in  the  article  Erasmus.)  Erasmtis  was  forced  into  the 
controver8v.  Had  Erasmus  had  his  own  wav,  he  would 
perhapa  have  never  entered  the  lists  against  Luther, 
and  he  would  never  have  written  his  Defence  of  free- 
wilL  The  will  of  Erasmus  was  under  bondage  to  the 
will  of  Henry  YIII.  Luther,  with  morę  solicitude  than 
the  presence  of  prinoes  and  prelates  had  ever  given 
him,  was  obliged  to  take  up  the  gage  of  battle.  To 
the  years  1524, 1525  belongs  this  controirersy.  It  be- 
gan  with  an  attack  on  the  part  of  Erasmus  in  his  book 
De  Ubero  ArbUrio.  Luther  wrote  De  aervo  Arbitrio, 
Erasmus  wrote  in  reply  his  Hypera»piste»,  Luther  felt 
that  Erasmus  had  madę  no  new  points,  and  that  his 
own  had  been  sufficiently  put,  and  the  controversy 
ceased.  As  r^ards  the  vital  point  in  thls  discuasion, 
the  mass  of  eamest  Christian  thinkers  from  Luther'8 
time  to  this  have  been  a  unit  in  their  estimate.  Eraa- 
mus  simply  modę  a  development  of  a  refined  pagan  nat- 
nralism  (fur  Pelagianism  is  no  morę)  under  the  phrases 
of  Christianity.  Luther*s  main  point  is  the  common 
ground  of  evangelical  Christianity,  though  many  of  bis 
particular  phraaes  might  not  meet  with  uniyersal  ap- 
provaL  ^  Erasmus  makee  man  at  first  richer  than  Lu- 
ther does,  but  yet  how  far  is  Luther^s  conception  of  free- 
dom  ultimately  superior  to  that  of  Erasmus,  who  yiews 
the  highest  and  best  element  of  freedom  as  reached  in 
freedom  of  choice,  and  who  accordingly  must  logically 
teach  an  ever]asting  possibility  of  falling,  and  make 
perfection  eternally  insecure !  Luther*s  conception  of 
freedom  leads  to  godlike,  real  freedom  by  grace;  for 
this  it  could  seem  to  be  no  advantage,  but  only  a  defect, 
to  be  involved  in  choice  and  hesitation"  (Domer,  Hisł, 
ofProU  Theol,  \  transL  ] ,  i,  2 17).  In  j  ustify ing  the  clasa- 
ingof  this  controyersy  with  Luther's  war  against  Romę, 
Kóstlin  says:  "Not  only  did  Erasmus  write  under  the 
presanre  broaght  to  bear  on  him  by  the  papai  opponenta 
of  Luther,  but  Luther,  in  hia  reply,  shows  that  he  rec- 
ogniacs  the  same  interest  aa  involved  here,  as  that  which 
had  so  far  condiUoned  hia  whole  stniggle  with  Romę. 
Me  writea  under  the  oonaciouaneaa  that  in  Erasmus  he 
has  again  to  do  battle  with  the  oid  principle  of  the  Pe- 
lagianism of  Romę"  (ii,  36).  (Comp.  here  a  reyiew  of 
M.  Durand  du  Laur's  Erasme  in  The  Academy,  Septem- 
ber  15, 1872.) 

XI.  Tke  ckaracter  of  Luther  lies  so  open  in  his  life 
that  it  is  hardly  necesaary  to  tracę  ita  lines.  He  was 
so  ingenuous  that  if  all  the  world  had  conspired  to  coy- 
er  up  his  faulta,  hia  own  hand  would  haye  uncoyered 
them.  Hia  yiolence  was  that  of  a  mighty  naturę,  strong 
in  conyiction,  waging  the  battle  of  truth  against  impla- 
cable  foes.  The  expressions  which  jar  upon  the  refined 
ear  of  the  modem  world  were  natural  in  a  rough  sera, 
and  from  the  lipa  of  one  who  was  too  pure  to  be  pru- 
dish.  The  coarsenesses  of  the  mendicant  life  can  hard- 
ly fail  to  leave  their  traces  on  any  man  who  has  been 
Bubjected  to  them — the  taint  of  a  system  in  which  filthi- 
neaa  ia  next  to  godliness,  or,  rather,  is  a  part  of  it.  The 
inconaiatenciea  charged  upon  Luthcr'a  thinking  are  thosc 
of  a  man  of  great  intuitiona,  who  grows  perpetually,  and 
who  will  not  stop  for  the  hopeless  and  uaeless  task  of 
harmonizing  with  the  crudities  of  ycsterday  the  ripe- 
neas  of  to-day.  His  widest  diyersities,  after  the  sap  of 
Reformation  began  to  swell  in  his  yeins,  are  like  those 
of  the  tree  which  bends  with  the  mellow  fmit  of  au- 


tumn,  careless  of  consistency  with  Its  first  buddinga  in 
the  cold  rains  of  March.  That  Luther  was  miselfish, 
eamest,  honest,  inflexibly  braye  in  danger,  fuU  of  ten- 
demess  and  humanity,  the  ideał  of  Germanie  strength 
and  of  Germanie  goodness ;  that  he  was  one  of  the  great 
creatiye  apirita  of  the  race,  mighty  in  word  and  deed, 
matchless  as  a  popular  orator,  one  of  the  very  people, 
yet  a  prince  among  princea,  a  child  of  faith,  a  child  of 
God — this  is  admitted  by  all  (see  Krauth'8  Conteiuatite 
Reformat,  p.  45-^7). 

There  is  scarcely  another  instance  in  history  in 
which  an  indiyidual,  without  secular  authority  or  mili- 
tary  achieyement,  has  so  stamped  himself  upon  a  peo- 
ple, and  madę  himself  to  ao  great  an  extent  the  lead- 
er, the  representatiye,  the  yoioe  of  the  nation.  He  has 
been  to  Germany  what  Homer  was  to  Greece.  "He 
was  the  only  Protestant  reformer,**  says  Bayard  Taylor, 
"  whose  heart  was  as  laige  as  his  brain.*'  (See  "  An  In- 
teryiew  with  Martin  Luther,"  in  Harper^s  Monthly,  xxii, 
231.)  Luther  was  well-set,  not  tali,  was  handsome,  with 
a  "elear,  braye  countenanoc,"  and  fresh  coroplexion. 
His  eyes  were  remarkable  for  their  keennees, "  dark  and 
deci)-8et,  shining  and  sparkling  like  a  star,  so  that  they 
could  not  well  be  looked  upon/'  as  old  Kessler  describ^ 
them.  The  fulness  of  face  giyen  him  in  his  later  pic- 
tures  was  the  result,  not  of  robustness,  but  of  a  dropsical 
tendency,  resulting  from  his  early  austerities.  His  phys- 
ical  life  was  largely  one  of  suffering.  His  habits  were 
abatemious,  and  his  enjoyments  at  the  table  were  social, 
not  Epicurean.  His  yoice  was  not  loud  nor  strong. 
Melancthon's  happy  phrase  touching  Luther'8  words  is, 
that  they  were  "fulmina,"  not  "tonitnui" — it  was  their 
lightniug,  not  their  thunder,  by  which  their  mighty  ef- 
fects  were  produced.  The  papai  system,  the  upas  of 
the  ages,  which  they  stmck,  is  not  dead,  but  it  is  riyen 
and  blasted  from  its  crown  to  ita  rooL 

XII.  Luther  as  a  Consertator, — The  culmination  of 
Luthefs  epic  for  the  world  at  laige  is  undoubtedly  the 
defence  at  Worms.  An  obyious  souroe  of  the  diminu- 
tion  of  interest  in  the  later  years  of  Luther'B  life  is  that 
the  carrying  throngh  of  what  had  been  so  grandly  be- 
gun  presents.  in  the  naturę  of  the  case,  less  that  bringa 
before  the  mind,  in  all  the  magie  of  its  unparalleled 
power,  the  personal  character  of  Luther.  When  the 
warfare  is  ended,  the  life  of  the  greatest  soldier  becomea 
as  tamę  as  that  of  the  ordinary  man.  But,  beyond  this, 
a  diminished  interest  and  a  cUyided  sympathy  are  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  deyelopment  of  doctrine  and  of 
the  constitution  of  the  Church  Luther  took  a  poaition 
on  which  the  Protestant  world  has  diyided.  The  occa- 
sion  for  the  exhibition  of  Lnther's  consenratism  was 
giyen  by  his  confiict  with  the  Zwickau  Prophets  (1522) 
and  Carlstadt.,  and  by  the  dreadful  exoe8ses  of  the  peas- 
ant  insurrections.  In  these  he  encountered  what  claim- 
ed  to  be  results  of  the  German  mystical  thinking — a 
mysticism  which  he  himself  had  cherished;  he  found 
that  these  wild  fanatics  put  their  own  constniction  upon 
his  yiews  of  Chrbtian  liberty  and  the  rights  of  the  con- 
gregation,  mid  appealed  to  those  yiews  in  self-defenoe. 
These  results  and  this  constmction  Luther  looked  upon 
with  abhorrence.  Luther  brought  to  a  fuUer  exhi- 
bition  what  was  the  real  difference  in  principle  be- 
tween the  poaition  of  these  fanatics  and  his  own.  He 
saw  that  they  consciously  ignored  and  rejected  a  prin- 
ciple without  which  reformation  would  be  transformed 
into  a  radical  and  yiolent  reyolution,  foreign  in  its  own 
naturę  to  the  whole  genhis  and  history  of  Christianity. 
This  principle  is  that  of  the  unbroken  historical  life  and 
deyelopment  of  the  Church.  Not  as  a  something  iso- 
lated  from  the  Church,  but  as  a  divine  power  within  it, 
had  the  tmth  of  God  reached  the  soul  of  Luther.  The 
power  which  opened  to  Luther  the  troe  naturę  of  re- 
pentance.  justification,  and  grace,  had  not  simply  lin- 
gered  in  the  Church,  but  had  ripened  in  it,  and  the  Ref- 
ormation could  no  morę  haye  been,  nor  Luther  haye 
been  Luther,  without  the  Church  in  history,  than  with- 
out the  Word.    Men  are  bcgotteu  of  God  through  the 
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Word,  bat  the  Chnrch  is  the  mother  who  bean  them. 
The  Word  of  God  is  the  all-sufficicnt  role  of  faith,  but 
it  must  be  seen  or  heard  In  order  to  be  applied ;  and  the 
rule  of  faith  does  not  write  itself,  piint  itself,  curculate 
itself,  or  speak  itaelf,  and  all  the  ordinary  oigans  of  ita 
perpetuation,  circulation,  and  appUcation  are  within  the 
Church.  The  divinity  of  the  Word  and  the  divmity 
of  the  Church  are  doctrinea  not  only  in  harmony  with 
each  other,  bat  necessary  to  each  other'B  esistence.  The 
first  without  the  second  is  fanaticism,  sectarianism,  and 
hopeless  indiyidualism ;  the  second  without  tb&  first  is 
popery.  The  morement  of  Luther,  from  the  hour  of  its 
riper  self-perception,  was  00  completely  churchly  and 
historical  that  the  fanatics  hated  Luther  morę  than  they 
hated  the  pope.  Araong  the  evidence8  that  Luther  felt 
the  need  of  building  the  sound,  as  well  as  of  thiuning 
down  and  removing  the  rotten,  may  be  mentioned  the 
Wittenberg  Order  of  the  Congregations,  1522 ;  the  Leis- 
uig  Order  of  the  General  Fund,  1523 ;  letter  to  the  land- 
grare  of  Hesse  in  regard  to  the  Homberg  Church-Or- 
der,  1527;  the  Yisitation,  1527-1529;  the  part  he  took 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  consistories  and  for  the  gov- 
ernment  of  the  Church. 

Those  who  do  not  sympathize  with  his  conseryatism 
yet  admit  that  Luther's  pcrsonal  religious  character  was 
deep  and  consistent,  and  that  in  the  sphere  of  conscience, 
and  where  he  standa  on  the  rerities  of  hia  own  internal 
experiencc,  he  ia  the  unahakable  reformer.  But  it  is 
aaid  by  these  objectors  that  where  his  own  immediate 
religious  consciousness  ceaaea  he  shows  himself  under 
the  influence  of  his  earlier  views;  that,  unknown  to 
himself,  he  stands  forth  with  the  '^ineffaceable  traces  of 
the  monk,  the  priest,  and  the  scholastic  theologian." 
By  this  supposition  is  solyed  the  fact  that,  while  he  re- 
jected  the  mass  as  it  embodied  the  idea  that  the  Łord'8 
Supper  is  a  proper  sacrifice,  and  rejected  transubstantia- 
tion,  he  yet  found  it  iropossible  to  abandon  the  thought 
that  the  Lord's  Supper  veils  the  mystery  of  redemption, 
and  is  "  morę  than  an  act  in  which  a  congregation  unites 
in  a  pious  and  beliering  memoriał."  This  it  was,  they 
think,  which  led  him  **to  a  conception  of  the  sacrament 
obscure  aud  indeterminate,  and  to  a  doctrine  which 
maintains  on  a  scholastic  basis  the  prcsence  of  Christ, 
and  the  ubiquity,  the  omnipr^ence  of  his  body.'*  From 
the  same  direction  comes  the  charge  that, "  blinded  by 
the  halo  which  to  the  eyes  of  the  people  inyests  the 
head  of  the  imperial  majesty,  he  overlooked  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  only  Christian  for  a  great  cause  to  go 
checrfuUy  to  the  scalfold,  but  that  it  ia  also  Christian 
and  manly  for  inalienable  rights  to  reaist  imperial  op- 
pression  with  the  sword."  Lather's  holding  back,  and 
Luther'8  scrnplea,  are  charged  as  the  main  cause  that 
the  Erangelical  States  madę  so  litUe  use  of  the  favora- 
ble  opportunities  which  were  so  ofteu  presented  in  the 
political  relations  of  the  times;  opportunities  which, 
rightly  used,  woald  have  enabled  them  to  seize  and  to 
maintain  the  pre-eminence. 

To  these  objections  it  may  be  answered  that  all  that 
18  of  real  importance  in  the  judgment  of  Luther's  posi- 
tion  as  to  the  Lord'8  Supper  hingea  upon  the  question, 
Is  his  doctrine  the  Biblical  one?  If  it  be  Biblical,  the 
main  objections  yanish.  They  could  at  the  worst  fix 
no  morę  than  the  charge  of  doing  a  right  thing  in  a 
wrong  way.  If  we  were  to  concede  for  Luther  in  these 
controyersies  what  he  confessed  for  himself  at  Worms, 
that  he  had  fallen  into  personal  expression8  which  did 
not  become  his  character  as  a  Christian,  nor  as  a  minis- 
ter of  Christ,  yet  we  could  say  for  him,  as  he  said  for 
himself  at  the  same  great  sera,  the  ąuestion  is  not  con- 
ceming  his  person,  but  his  doctrine.  If  the  doctrine  be 
unbiblical,  the  proof  of  that  fact  swallows  up  all  minor 
questions.  But  thoee  who  prize  the  thing  will  at  least 
forgive  the  modę.  Loving  him  for  the  "  re*'  in  which 
he  was  "  fortiter,"  they  wiU  absolre  him  for  its  sake  for 
having  carricd  the  "fortiter"  also  into  the  "moda*' 
Herę,  as  elscwhere,  the  estimate  of  Lather's  character  is 
propedy  madę  from  the  poaition  of  those  who  harmonize 


with  his  yiews,  not  of  thoae  who  differ  from  him,  for  the 
practical  diflference  between  the  constniction  of  finnneas 
and  obstinacy  osually  is,  that  firmness  atanda  fast  to 
what  we  cherish,  and  obstinacy  holds  stiffly  to  what  we 
reject,  or  care  nothlng  about.  To  the  Romaniat  Luther 
was  obstinate  at  Wonns,  firm  at  Marburg ;  to  the  Zwin- 
glian  portion  of  Protestanta  he  was  obstinate  at  Mar- 
burg, firm  at  Worms. 

As  regards  Luther's  political  poeition,  it  may  be  said 
that  it  saved  the  Reformation  in  its  iufancv ;  and  when 
eyil  counsels  of  the  frienda  of  Protestantism  harmonized 
with  the  efforta  of  the  Romaniats  to  drag  tlie  ąuestion 
of  the  tera  into  the  arena  of  state-straggle,  the  Kcfonna- 
tion  was  brought  to  the  verge  of  roin.  Had  Luther 
shared  the  political  viewB  of  the  Zwinglian  side  of  the 
Rcfonnation,  the  appeal  to  arma  madę  in  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  might  have  coroe  a  centuiy  earlier,  and 
migbt  have  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Refonnation. 
But  once  in  his  career  did  Luther  yield  to  the  preasme 
of  political  considerations  (the  bigamy  of  the  landgrare 
of  Hesse),  and  in  that  yielding  the  Reformation  receired 
ita  severest  blow,  and  the  name  of  Luther  its  solitary 
biot.  His  simple  trost  in  God  waa  the  highest  princi- 
ple.  It  was,  though  Luther  did  not  think  of  it  as  sucb, 
the  highest  poIicy. 

A  complete,  comprehensire,  and  systematic  statement 
of  his  doctrines  was  neyer  giyen  by  Luther,  not  evcn  in 
his  confessional  writings.  Others  haye  endeayored  to 
arrange  his  yiews  in  systematic  order :  Kirchncr,  Thc' 
saurus  (in  Latin,  1566;  in  German,  1566,  1570, 1578); 
Theodosius  Fabricius,  Loci  Communes  (Lond.  1593;  1651, 
Latin;  and  in  German,  1597);  TAimB,M»L.Throiogia 
Pura  (1709;  with  a  Supplement,1710);  BeBte,M.L:t 
Glaubaislehre  (Halle,  1845).  In  this  generał  ciasa  may 
also  be  mentioned  And.  Musculus,  Schatz  ilb77%  and 
Salzmann,  SwffuJaria  Lutheń  (1664,  foL).  It  was  Ln- 
ther's  work  to  restore  doctrine,  he  left  to  others  the  ai^ 
rangement  of  it.  He  madę  history,  others  might  write 
it.  Luther*s  great  aim  constantly  was  to  giye  promi- 
nence  and  strength  to  those  doctrines  which  were  denied, 
ignored,  or  corrupted.  His  plan  of  warfare  was  that  of 
attack  rather  than  of  defence.  He  fought  many  battks, 
but  underwent  and  conducted  few  sieges.  "  The  wealth 
of  his  thcological  knowledge  and  teaching  rests  easen- 
tially  upon  his  direct  mighty  grasp,  intuition,  and  uni- 
fying  yiew  of  trath.  As  the  result  of  thia,  it  is  the 
peculiarity  of  his  mind  that  there  u  a  relatiye  throwing 
into  the  background  of  that  aspect  and  endowmcnt  of 
intelligence  which  are  directed  to  calm  reflection  upon 
the  diyerse  indiyidual  elementa  and  parta  of  the  object, 
to  notional  formulating,  to  logical  or  dialectical  syste- 
matizing"  (Kostlin,  The  Theology  óf  Luther  [1863]). 
The  grand  impulse  of  hia  life  was  to  testify  to  the  troth ; 
so  to  impart  the  knowledge  in  which  his  own  soul  had 
found  healing  and  salyation  that  it  might  be  to  othen 
health  and  life. 

XIII.  Polemics  onJ  7remc».— Inflexible  in  his  opposi- 
tion  to  Romę,  he  yet  showed  himself  solicitoua  to  pre- 
serye  peace  while  peace  was  possible.  Tery  gradually 
and  yery  cautiously  he  declaied  himself  for  the  right  of 
armed  resistance,  when,  in  the  conacientious  judgment 
of  men  leamed  in  the  law,  the  naturę  of  the  yiolation 
of  rights  is  such  as  to  demand  war  aa  the  solc  possible 
modę  of  self-defence. 

1.  The  doctrine  of  the  LotrPt  Supper  grew  to  a  sab- 
ject  of  extended  confiict,  and  of  far-reaching  doctrinal 
and  practical  power  in  Luther's  life  and  in  the  Reforma- 
tion. It  became,  indeed,  a  touchstone.  The  laws  of 
interpretation  which  determined  the  doctrine  of  the 
Supper  either  way,  conditioned  morę  or  less  the  entire 
distinctiye  characteristics  of  both  tendencies  in  the  Ref- 
ormation. While  he  was  engaged  in  the  controyeny 
with  Carlstadt,  he  heard,  Noy.  12, 1524,  that  Zwingle, 
and  Jan.  18, 1525,  that  (Ecolampadiua  held  the  same 
yiews — "  the  poLson  widely  creeping."  There  were,  in- 
deed, three  mutuaUy  contradictory  processea  of  interpre- 
tation; each  of  the  thiee  oyerthrew  the  other  two^  and 
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tras  OTerthrown  by  them ;  bat  as  they  concuited  in  Łbe 
one  result,  the  denial  of  Łbe  irue  presenoe,  Lutber  regard- 
ed  tbem  from  the  beginning  as  essentially  one  Tiew. 

2.  Luther*g  courte  in  the  tacramenUU  contnwerńet  ex- 
ercised  an  immense  influence  on  Łbe  internal  and  exŁer- 
nal  bUtory  of  Łbe  ReformaŁion,  and  on  nothing  in  bis 
histoiy  bas  Protestant  sentiment  been  so  completely  and 
BO  passionaŁely  divided.  In  bis  senoon  on  tbe  venera- 
ble  sacrament  (1519),  in  wbicb  be  for  tbe  first  time  pre- 
sented  witb  comparatire  fulness  Łbe  erangelical  yiew 
of  tbe  Lord'8  Supper,  be  still  retained  Łbe  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation.  His  own  doctrine  of  Łbe  tnie  pres- 
ence  of  tbe  body  and  blood  of  Cbrist  witbout  a  cbange 
in  tbe  elements  (^^true  bread  and  winę  remains")  be 
first  brougbt  dearly  fortb  in  bis  work  on  tbe  adoration 
of  tbe  boly  sacrament  (1523),  addressed  to  tbe  Bobe- 
mian  Bretbren,  wbo  bad  directed  tbeir  inquiries  Łoliim. 
They  claimed  tbat  Łbey  beld  an  objecŁive  gifŁ  of  God 
in  Łbe  sacramenŁ ;  and,  alŁboagb  Łbeir  docŁrine  bas  been 
asserted  by  some  to  be  tbat  of  a  purely  spiritual  pres- 
ence,  Łbey  gave  iŁ  snch  an  approximation  to  tbe  doc- 
trine matntained  by  LuŁber  ŁhaŁ  be  was  enŁirely  saŁis- 
fied  wiŁb  Łbeir  statement,  He  discussed  tbe  question 
furtber  in  a  letter  Ło  Łbe  preacber  at  Strasburg  (1525), 
and  in  a  prefaoe  to  the  Suabian  Syngramma  (1526), 
witb  wbicb  be  declaied  bimself  in  barmony.  He  fought 
eamestly  against  Łbe  docŁrine  of  Łbe  Lord'8  Supper  pro- 
posed  by  Carlstadt  and  Zwingle,  wbicb  bad  the  common 
feature  tbat  it  regarded  tbe  Lord's  Supper  not  so  much 
a  divine  institution  as  a  moyemenŁ  of  man  Łowards  God. 
Over  against  tbeir  Tiews  Lutber  designaŁes  Łbe  forgive- 
ness  of  sins  as  tbe  special,  distincŁive  grace  of  tbis  sac- 
ramenŁ, as  in  ŁhaŁ  forgiyeness  Christ  bas  latd  Łbe  efficacy 
of  his  passion.  Tbat  bread  remains  bread,  and  is  yet, 
in  Łbe  sacramental  complex,  Łbe  body  of  Christ,  involves 
to  faitb  no  conŁradiction.  He  defended  bis  views  in  Łbe 
JSermon  of  the  SacramenŁ  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ  (1526) ;  that  the  Words  "  Thi»  i»  my  Bod^  słiU 
stand  fast  (1527) ;  and  in  Confeasion  toitching  the  Supper 
(1529).  Tbe  colloquy  aŁ  Marburg  (1529)  only  in  part 
remoyed  bis  suspicious  of  Zwingle :  "  You  baye  anotber 
spirit  tban  we."  Tbe  Scbwabacb  A  rticlet  gaye  renew- 
ed  eKpression  to  tbe  docŁrine  of  Łbe  Łrue  presence,  eyen 
stronger  Łban  ŁhaŁ  in  tbe  articles  wbicb  were  drawn  up 
at  Marburg  to  expre88  Łbe  consent  and  dissent  of  tbe 
two  parties.  A  morę  bopeful  turn  of  mind  was  called 
forŁb  by  Łbe  yisit  of  Bucer  Ło  Cobnrg  in  1530.  As  a  re- 
sult of  Łbis  yisiŁ,  LuŁber,  in  letters  to  Albert  of  Prussia 
and  to  Łbe  people  of  FrankforŁ,  expre8sed  bimself  morę 
genŁly  Łowards  Zwingle.  Tbe  WitŁenberg  Concord  of 
1536  resulted  from  tbis  new  moyement  This  Concord 
led  to  a  Łemporary  friendly  recogniŁion  of  the  Swiss, 
and  a  correspondence  witb  Łbem ;  but  all  tbe  old  dis- 
trust  showed  iŁself  again  in  tbe  Short  Confession  touch' 
ing  the  Holy  SacramenŁ  (1544).  Lutber  bad  set  bimself 
witb  unsbakable  decision  against  eyery  league  of  the 
Eyangelical  (LuŁberan)  SŁaŁes  witb  Łbe  Swissi  He  bad 
noŁ  been  able,  boweyer,  to  deŁer  Łbe  landgraye  Philip 
from  forming  a  league  wiŁh  Łbem.  In  Łbe  conflicŁ  witb 
Zwingle  tbere  bad  been  a  special  deyelopment  of  Lu- 
ther'3  Cbristological  yiews,  and  an  expan8ion  and  dis- 
tinctiyeness  imparŁed  Ło  bis  entire  Łbeological  tbinking. 

3.  The  controyersies  wbicb  most  deeply  distresscd 
LuŁber  were  Łbose  wbicb  took  place  witbin  Łbe  Eyan- 
gelical Cburch  iŁself.  The  Osiandrian  conŁroyeny  in 
Nuremberg,  1533,  in  regard  Ło  tbe  generał  form  of  pnblic 
absoluŁion,  to  wbicb  Andrew  Osiander  (q.  y.),  wbo  was 
consŁiŁuŁionally  self-opinionaŁed,  objecŁed  on  Łbe  gronnd 
tbat  many  were  unprepared  for  absoluŁion,  was  decided 
by  LuŁber  witb  that  Łborougb  moderaŁion  wbicb  neyer 
failed  bim  wben  be  belieyed  ŁhaŁ  principle  was  not  com- 
promised.  He  tbougbt  tbe  form  unobjectionable,  but 
adyiaed  tbat  if  Osiander  felt  scruples  be  should  be  al- 
lowed  to  omit  it,  wiŁbout  oensuiing  those  wbo  used  it, 
or  being  censured  by  tbem.  He  ąuenched  Łbe  Antino' 
mistic  oonŁroyeTsy  excited  in  WitŁenberg  in  1537  by 
John  Agricola  (q.  y.},  wbo  bad  been  one  of  bis  dearest 


firiends.  Agricola  completely  retracted  his  enoneous 
yiews,  but  the  tendemess  of  tbe  old  confideuce  and  loye 
was  neyer  restored. 

Xiy.  Literary  Actuńty. — Tbe  actiyiŁy  of  Lutber  in 
tbe  period  wbicb  foUowed  his  return  to  WitŁenberg  was 
largely  directed  to  tbe  internal  shaping  of  tbe  Eyangel- 
ical (LuŁberan)  Cburch.  Among  iŁs  richest  results  may 
be  menŁioned,  1.  his  German  bymns  in  the  first  Ger- 
man Hymn-book  (1524),  and  tbe  WitŁenberg  Hymn- 
book  (1529).  He  stands  fortb  in  tbese  as  tbe  father 
and  founder  of  Gennan  hymnology  and  Cburch  musie 
See  HYifUfoix>6Y.  He  was  Łhe  auŁhor  of  ŁhirŁy-six 
hymnsi  and  of  seyeral  original  melodies  adapted  to  tbem. 
2.  His  Order  ofDivine  Serrice  and  o/ the  Congi-eyaiion 
(WiŁtenberg,  1523) ;  bis  Formuła  Messa  et  Comntunio- 
nis  (1524);  German  Mass  and  Order  o/Divine  Service 
(1526)  (all  of  tbese  are  giyen  in  Sunday  Strdces  ofike 
Churches  of  the  Beformationy  by  C.  P.  KrauŁb),  wiŁb 
wbicb  be  connected  bisRiŁual  of  BapŁism  and  Marriage, 
and  a  form  of  Confession.  The  great  yisitaŁion  in  Łhe 
sŁates  of  the  elector  of  Saxony  (1527-1529)  led  to  Me- 
lancŁbon*s  imting  the  Book  of  YisitaŁion.  Tbis  was 
reyised  by  LuŁber,  and  iasued  anew  in  1538. 

Among  LuŁber's  greaŁest  labors  are  to  be  menŁioned 
Łbe  two  Catechisms  (1529),  and  bis  Translation  ofthe 
Bibie,  This  he  commenoed  witb  tbe  New  Testament 
in  1522 ;  tbe  Old  was  sent  out  in  parts,  oommencing  in 
1525,  and  was  issned  compleŁe  in  1534.  Tbe  finał  re- 
yision  was  madę  in  1541,  and  Łhe  latesŁ  edition  of  Łbis 
finał  reyision,  wbicb  LuŁber  bimself  helped  Ło  correct, 
typograpbically,  appeared  in  1545.  Tbe  Bibie  of  Lu- 
Łber is  an  acknowledged  masŁerpiece— one  of  Łbe  won- 
ders  of  tbe  intellectual  world.  "  Tbe  modem  German 
attained  its  fuli  deyelopment  and  perfect  finish  in  Lu- 
tber's  yeision.  By  means  of  that  book  it  obtained  a 
currency  wbicb  noŁbing  ełse  could  baye  giyen  it.  It 
became  flxed;  it  became  nniyersal;  it  became  tbe  or- 
gan of  a  literaturę  wbicb,  morę  tban  any  oŁber  sinoe 
Łhe  Greek,  bas  been  a  literaturę  of  ideas.  It  became 
Łbe  yebicle  of  modem  philosophy,  tbe  cradle  of  those 
ŁhougbŁs  wbicb  at  tbe  moment  act  most  intensely  on 
tbe  buman  mind*^  (Hedge).  **  He  created  tbe  German 
language,"  says  Heine. 

XV.  ActicityinChunh  Conatkutum. — He  took  an  ac- 
tiye  iuŁerest  in  tbe  constitution  of  tbe  Consistories:  Be' 
denken  —  Considerations  of  the  Theologians  touching 
Consistories  (1538).  An  imporŁanŁ  part  was  bome  by 
LuŁber  in  tbe  preparation  of  tbe  confessional  writings 
of  tbe  lenewed  Cburch.  He  was,  in  conjunction  with 
oŁber  diyines,  Łbe  autbor  of  the  Marburg  Articles  and 
Scbwabacb  Articles  (1529),  wbicb  fumisbed  tbe  basis 
and,  Ło  a  large  extent,  tbe  materiał,  botb  docŁrinał  and 
yerbal,  of  Łhe  Augsburg  Confession  (1530),during  Łbe  di- 
recŁ  prepaiaŁion  and  presenŁation  of  wbicb  LuŁber  was 
at  Coburg.  Aa  be  was  nnder  the  ban  of  tbe  empire,  to 
baye  appeared  at  Augsburg  wonld  liaye  almoet  certain- 
ly  cost  bim  liis  łife,  and  woułd  baye  madę  all  negoŁia- 
Łion  impossible,  as  it  would  baye  been  regarded  as  an 
open  acŁ  of  aggression  on  Łbe  part  of  tbe  Protestant 
princes.  He  was  brougbt,  therefore,  to  the  nearesŁ  point 
at  wbicb  łie  could  be  safe,  and  where  be  could  be  con- 
sulŁed.  His  influence  at  Augsburg  was  no  less  reał 
and  bardły  less  direct  Łban  if  be  bad  been  Łbere  in  per- 
son. Tbe  great  hymn  **£ine  fesŁe  Buig"  is  generally 
supposed  to  baye  been  written  at  this  time,  but  tbere 
are  strong  grounds  for  belieying  Łbat  it  appeared  in  1529. 
In  1587  be  prepared  Łbe  Scbmalcałd  ArŁides,  Ło  be  laid 
before  tbe  councił  wbicb  bad  been  summoned  to  con- 
yene  at  Mantua.  In  aiding  in  giying  to  tbe  Cburch 
ber  proper  exŁemal  relations,  LuŁber  exercised  łiis  influ- 
ence by  leŁters,  and  by  his  writings  in  connection  with 
Łbe  DieŁ  of  Nuremberg  and  of  BaŁisbon,  the  rełigious 
Peace  of  Nuremberg  (1532),  and  tbe  Interim  of  Ratisbon 
(1536).  At  Łbe  formaŁion  of  Łbe  Torgau  alliance  (1526) 
and  of  Łbe  Scbmalcałd  League  (1580)  be  bad  senŁ  bis 
opinion  and  adyice,  and,  wiŁb  bis  connsel  Ło  liis  elector, 
Łhe  protestation  was  madę  at  Spires  (1529). 
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ZYT.  Memorials,  —  1.  A  monumental  brohze  statuę 
was  erected  to  Luther^s  inemory  in  the  market-plaoe  of 
Wittenberg,  1817.  Anotber  monument,  reared  by  the 
German  nation  at  Worms,  was  inauguratcd  June  25, 1868. 

2.  The  number  of  medaU  struck  in  honor  of  Luther 
and  of  his  work  is  rery  great  (JUncker*sZ.f/e  o/Luiker, 
iUustrated  by  medals,  in  Latin,  1699,  and  German,  1707 ; 
Cyprian's  BUaria  Evangelic(B  [1719,  fol.]), 

8.  The  third  oentennial  annirersary  of  the  death  of 
Luther  was  obseryed  Feb.  18, 1846,  throughout  all  Ger- 
many, with  Wittenberg  and  Eisleben  as  its  focal  points. 
Nor  was  the  celebration  limited  to  Germany.  Solemn 
memoriał  ser^dces  were  held  in  France,  Holland,  Swe- 
den,  Russia,  and  other  countries.  The  anniversary  was 
madę  the  occasion  of  establishing  a  number  of  beneficent 
institutions.  Aroong  these  were  a  Luther-school  in  Wit- 
tenberg for  the  poor,  an  evangelical  Lutheran  Orphan- 
house  in  Warsawa,  and  the  Luther  -  ratablishment  in 
Leipzig,  Feb.  18, 1846,  the  object  of  which  was  to  make 
provisiou  for  descendants  of  Luther,  and  to  circulate  Lu- 
ther's  writings,  especially  his  translation  of  the  Bibie. 

4.  Poetry  and  A  rt  have  devoted  many  of  their  noblest 
efforts  to  Luther  and  his  work.  But  neither  Bechstein*s 
epic  ("  Luther,"  Leipz.  1834),  nor  the  dramas  of  Werner 
(^^  Martin  Luther,  or  the  Consecration  of  Power")  and 
Koster,  nor  TrUmpelmann's  Luther  u.  Setne  Zeit  (Gotha, 
1869),  which  is  the  latest  attempt  to  dramatize  Luther*s 
life,  have  taken  the  place  in  the  heart  of  the  peoplc 
which  they  would  have  filled  had  they  been  wholly 
worthy  of  their  theme.  The  great  war  had  its  Achilles, 
but  it  waits  for  its  Homer.  The  most  ambitioas  effort 
in  EngłiBh  in  this  linę  is  Robert  Montgomery's  Luther^ 
or  the  SpirU  ofthe  Reformation  (Sd  edit  Lond.  1848). 

5.  Among  the  paintings  of  renown,  the  first  place  his- 
torically  is  due  to  Luther's  portrait  by  Lucas  Granach. 
It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Winter,  in  Heidelberg. 
The  copies  and  engravings  of  it  have  been  muUiplied 
by  miUions.  Busts  or  portraits  of  Luther  are  found  in 
many  ofthe  Protratant  (Lutheran)  churches  on  the  Con- 
tinent,  and  in  some  in  America. 

Xyil.  Literaturę. — Luther's  separate  ^oorka  amount 
to  about  four  hundred.  In  a  coUected  shape  his  works 
have  appeared  in  the  foUowing  editions:  1.  1539-1559, 
20  yols.  folio  (at  Wittenberg),  by  order  of  the  elector 
John  Frederick.  Seyen  of  the  yolumes  are  in  Latin 
(1545-1558),  and  one  (Breslau,  1563)  is  the  Index.  2. 
1555-1558, 12  yols.  folio  (Jena).  Four  are  Latin.  The 
Index  (1573  and  1592)  was  completed  by  Aurifaber  (Eis- 
leben, 1564-1565, 2  yols.  folio).  Text  morę  trustworthy 
than  that  of  the  Wittenberg.  8. 1661-1664, 10  yols.  folio 
(Altenburg),  by  order  of  the  duke  Frederick  William ; 
edited  by  J.  Ch.  Sagitarus.  German  only.  A  supple- 
ment  to  these  three  editions  was  published  in  1702,  by 
J.  G.  Seidler  (Halle,  1702).  4. 1729-1740, 23  yols.  folio, 
German  (Leipzig) ;  best  of  the  folio  editions.  5.  1740- 
1763,  24  yols.  4to,  German,  J.  G.  Walch  (HaUe).  Pre- 
ferred  to  the  others  because  of  its  fulness,  and  the  in- 
Corporation  of  important  documents;  objected  to  be- 
cause of  inaccuracies,  and  liberties  with  the  text.  6.  a. 
1826-1857,67  yols.  riroo,  German  (Erlangen) ;  edited  by 
John  G.  Plochmann  and  John  C.  Irmischer.  It  is  the 
most  critical  of  all  the  editions.  b.  The  Latin  series  of 
the  same  edition  is  not  yet  completed. 

Selections  from  Luther's  works,  or  abridgments,  haye 
been  edited  by  F.  W.  I^mmler  (Gotha,  1816-17, 3  yols.), 
by  Vent  (Hainb.  1826-27, 10  yols.),  by  Pfitzer  (Frankf. 
1837),  by  Otto  yon  GerUch  (1840-1848, 24  yols.),  and  by 
Zimmermann  ( 1846-1850, 4  yoK  8yo).  For  the  German 
Christian  people,  by  Frobenius,  Schellbach,  and  others 
(1847-1856).  Political  writings,  by  Mundt  (Beri.  1844). 
Kirchen-PoatiUe,  by  Francke  (Leipzig,  1844).  Manuał 
Concordance  of  Luther*s  writings,  edited  by  I^omler  and 
others  ( Darmstadt,  1827-1831 , 9  yols.).  See  Bretschnei- 
der,  Luther  an  Omere  Zeit  (Erfurt,  1817). 

Trarulałions  from  Luther  into  English  are  catalogued 
in  Lowndes^s  Biblioffrapher^s  Manuał  (Bohn,  1860),  p. 
1416-1417. 


Luther^s  Letiers  haye  been  edited,  1.  by  G.Th. Strobel 
(1780-83)  and  by  De  Wette  (1826-28) ;  supplement  by 
Seidemann  (1856).  2.  Correspondence  edited  by  Barek- 
hardt  ( 1 866).  See  Yeesenmayer,  Literargeschichte  (*^  lit- 
erary  History  of  the  Collections  of  Luther^s  Letten,'' 
Berlin,  1821). 

The"raM;-rdr  (rMcAr«</m,Aurifaber,15e6;  Stang- 
wald,  1571, 1691)  has  been  critically  edited  by  Forste- 
mann  and  Bindseil  (1844-48).  The  most  complete  tzan&- 
lation  into  EngUsh  is  by  Capt.  Henry  Bell  (Lond.  1652, 
folio;  2d  edit.  1791 ;  new  edit.  BuTckhardt,  1840  [gar- 
bied] ;  transL  by  Wm.  Hazlitt,  London,  1848 ;  new  edit., 
with  additions,  London  [Bohn],  1857  ,•  Philad.  1868). 

The  writers  on  the  life  of  Luther  are  namerous  (Fa- 
bricii  Centifolium  [Hamburg,  1728, 1730, 2  yola. ;  Ukert, 
1817];  E,G.Yoge\yBiblio(h.Bioffraphica  Luth.  [HaOe, 
1851],  giye  the  literaturę),  namely,  Melancthon,  iłisto- 
ria  de  vita  et  A  dis  Lutheri  (Wittenberg,  1646;  edited  by 
Augusti,  Breslau,  1817 ;  with  Preface  by  Neander,  BerL 
1841;  tran8l.by  Zimmermann,  Gottingen,  1816;  in  Eng- 
lish, London,  1561, 1817);  Cruciger  (1653);  Mathesiofi, 
Getchichle  Luther%\n  Serenteen  i$«nnon«  (NUmberg,  1666, 
and  freąuently  sińce ;  edited,  with  obseirations  by  Kust, 
Beri  1841 ;  by  Schubert,  Stuttg.  1862) ;  Selnecker  (1676) ; 
Dresser  (1698) ;  Walch,  in  his  edition  of  Luthers  Werk^^ 
xxiy,  1-875;  Keil  (2ded. Leipz.  1764, 4  yols.);  Schrockh 
(Leipzig,  1778) ;  Tischer  (Leipz.  1793 ;  new  edit.  1803) ; 
Ukert  (Gotha,  1817,  2  yols.  [rich  in  notices  of  litera- 
turę]) ;  Spieker,  Geschichte  Luther' i  und  der  Rtfórmatum 
(Berlin,  1818, 1  yoL) ;  Stang,  L^ben  u.  Wirkm  (1835-37; 
after  J. Mathesius,  Nnmb.  1883) ;  G.  Pfizer  (Stuttg.  1836); 
Ledderhose  (1836);  Meurer,  Luther^t  Leben<,  aus  den  Quel- 
len,  erzahU  (Dresden,  1843-1846  [transl.  N.Y.  1 848],  1862 ; 
3d  edit.  1870;  abridged,  1850, 1861, 1869);  F.W.Genthe, 
I^hen  u,  Werlx  (Eisleb.  1841-45) ;  Jurgens,  First  Diyis. 
3  yols.— reaches  only  to  1517  (Leipz.  1846-47):  Weyd- 
mann  (1850),  H.  Gelzer,  Historical  ShetcheSj  with  pieto- 
Hal  aiusirationt  by  G.  Konig  (Hamb.  1861 ;  transL, with 
an  Introduction  and  yiew  of  the  Reformation  in  Eng- 
land  by  Croly,  1863, 1858 ;  8d  ed.  Bohn,  1860 ;  reprinted, 
Philadelphia,  with  Introduction  by  T.  Stork,  1864);  J.  A 
Jander,  Luther' s  I^eben  (Leipzig,  1853);  K.  Zimmermann 
(Darmstadt,  1865) ;  G.  A.  Hoff,  Vie  de  LutL  (Paris,  1860) ; 
U. W.  J.  Thiersch, Luther^  Gustav  Adolph^  und Mazimil' 
tan  I  (NordU  1869) ;  Jftkel,  Dr,  M.  L,  Gesch.  setne*  Lt- 
bens  und  seiner  Zeit  (1870) ;  Schultz  (E,  S.  F.).  Luther^t 
Leben  u,  Wirken  (Beri.  1870) ;  Lang,  M,  L.  (1870).    The 
biographical  dictionaries  and  the  encyclopeedias  aU  haye 
articles  on  Luther.   Among  the  former  may  be  mentioned 
Bayle,  among  the  latter  the  Britannica  (Bunsen)  and 
Herzog  (by  Kostlin) .  Many  of  the  most  important  works 
which  treat  of  Luther*s  life,  as,  fur  example,  Sleidan,  Scul- 
tetus,  Seckendorf,Tenzel,  Spalatine,  Myconius,  aroong  the 
older  writers,  and  Marheineke,  Bankę,  D'Aubigne,  Wad- 
dington,  among  recent  ones,  prcscntit  in  its  connections 
with  the  history  of  the  Reformation  (q.  y.). 

The  most  noticeable  liyes  of  Luther  from  JRoman 
Catholic  hands  are  by  Cochlisus  (1549 ;  tr.  into  German 
by  Hueber,  1582),  Ulenberg  (1622;  trans,  into  German, 
Mainz,  1836),  Michelet  (ia33-35,  trans,  by  Lawson,  1836; 
by  G.  II.  Smith  and  by  Hazlitt,  1846),  and  Audin  (Par. 
ia38, 1850;  transL  Philad.  1841 ;  by  Trumbull,  London, 
1854). 

The  best  known  by  English  hands  are  by  Bower 
(1813),  Riddle  (1837),  and  John  Scott  (London,  1832; 
New  York,  Harpers,  1833).  The  Schonberff-Cofta  łan^ 
iiy  (1864)  is  the  best  picture  of  Luther  from  an  English 
pen ;  little  morę  than  the  frame  is  fiction. 

From  the  hands  of  A  merican  authors  we  haye  liyes 
by  Sears  (1850),Wei8er  (1848, 1866),  Loy  (tr.  of  Frick, 
2d  edit.  1869),  j.  G.  Morris  {Quaint  Saywgs  and  Doingt 
conceminff  Luther^  1869),  and  A.  Carlos  Martyn  (1866). 

The  third  centennial  of  Luther's  death,  Feb.  18, 1846, 
called  forth  an  immense  number  of  writings :  Ortmann, 
Pasig,  Kothe,  Meurer,  Petcrmann,  Heyl,  John,  and 
Lfischke.  Petcrmann  and  others  published  historics 
of  Luther*8  last  days,  and  of  his  death  and  buriaL   Thera 
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Appeared  at  Łhis  time  Łhe  account  of  LuŁher*8  last  hours 
by  Łwo  eye-witnettes,  Juatus  Jonas  and  Coeliua  of  Mans- 
feld; LuŁber'8  sermons,  hitherto  unprinted,  edited  by 
Huk  (from  Łbe  MSS.  of  the  WolfenbUttel  Library);  se- 
lections  from  Lutber^s  German  letters,  by  Doring;  and 
Lutber's  bymna,  by  Kurtz,  Wackemagel,  and  CrusiuBi 
Among  Łbe  beat  books  called  fortb  is  tbe  prize  work  of 
Hopf— his  critiqae  (  Wurdigung)  of  Lutber'8  Łranalation 
of  the  Bibie,  with  reference  to  the  older  and  the  morę 
recent  translations  (1847). 

On  Luther's  theology,  see  Julius  Kostlin,  L,*s  Tkeolo- 
gie, "  Latber*8  Theology,  in  ita  hiatorical  unfolding  and 
in  ita  internal  connection"  (StuUgart,  1863) ;  LU  The- 
oiogie, ''  Lather'8  Theology,  with  apecial  reference  to  hia 
doctńne  of  Atonement  and  Redemptiou"  (Hamack, 
1862-7) ;  Domer,  Gesch,  der  Protesi.  Theolog,  (MUnchen, 
1867 ;  trans,  by  Kobson  and  Sophia  Taylor,  £dinb.  1871, 
2  Yols);  Plitt,  EmleUung  in  dU  Auguttana  (Erlangen, 
1868) ;  Chr.  Weiaae,  LtUher^t  Christologie  (1855) ;  Lu- 
ther'a  Phiiosophie  von  Theophilat  (1  Theil,  die  Logik, 
Hanower,  1870). 

On  Luther*a  German  atyle,  aee  Dietz,  Wórterbut^  tu 
Dr.  M.  L:»  DeuUchen  Sehriften  (Leipaic,  1868);  Opitz, 
DU  Sprache  L.  (HaUe,  1869). 

On  the  character  and  merita  of  Luther,  Ackermann  L, 
Seinem  VoUen  Werth  uni  Wesen  iiacA,  aus  temm  SckH/t- 
en  dargesłełU  (1  Heft,  *<  Luther  im  Kampf,"  Jena,  1871). 
For  other  literaturę,  aee  Rbformation.     (C  P.  K.) 

Lutheran  Church,  Luthkrani9m,  Luthkrans. 
L  The  name  "  Lutherana,"  aa  a  deaignation  of  all  thoae 
w  ho  were  in  aympathy  with  Luther'a  yiewa,  waa,  at  the 
opening  of  the  Uefonnation,  firat  applied  to  them  by 
£ck  (q.  V.)  and  pope  Hadrian  VI,  and  was  meant  as  a 
term  of  depreciation,  and  at  firat  and  for  a  conaiderable 
time  deaignated  the  entire  body  of  thoae  who  oppoaed 
the  oomiptiona  of  Romę.  The  official  and  proper  titlea 
of  the  particular  churchea  on  which  the  name  Lutheran 
has  finally  been  fixed  are  ^  Protestant'*  (q.  v.),  **  £van- 
gelical"  (q.  v.),  and  **  Adherenta  of  the  Augaburg  Gon- 
fesaion.**  Tbe  Proteataut  £vangelical  Church  of  the 
Augsburg  Confeaaion  haa  not-,  aa  a  whole,  to  thia  hour, 
by  any  official  act,  received  or  acknowledged  the  title 
"  Lutheran,"  but  has  tolerated  it  becauae  of  the  hiatori- 
cal neceautiea  of  the  uaage.  Like  the  name  "Chris- 
tian" itself,  inyented  by  enemiea,  it  has  been  borne  un- 
til  it  has  become  a  name  of  bonor.  It  became  morę 
and  morę  the  received  term  for  the  Protestant  £vangel- 
ical  Church  in  conaeqnence  of  the  atmgglea  of  that 
Church  with  the  Zwinglian  and  Calviniatio-Reformed 
without,  and  the  Philippiata  within.  It  marked  Lu- 
theranism  in  antitheais  to  CalYiniam,  and  the  thorough- 
going  adherence  to  the  faith  of  Luther,  over  against  tbe 
changea  furtively  introduced  and  extended  under  the 
płea,  tnie  or  falae,  of  the  authority  of  Melancthon  (q.  y. ; 
aiao  PuiLippisTs). 

The  Lutheran  Church  ia  the  ecdeaiastical  communion 
which  adherea  to  the  rule  and  artidea  of  faith  reatored 
in  the  Reformation,  of  which  Luther  waa  the  chief  in- 
strument. The  acoeptance  of  thia  rule  (God'8  Word) 
and  the  confesaion  of  thia  faith  are  aet  forth  in  the 
Augsburg  Confeaaion  of  1530,  which  ia  the  common  con- 
feaaion of  the  entire  Lutheran  Church.  The  major  part 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  formally  and  in  terma  acknowl- 
edges,  and  the  rest  of  it,  almost  without  exception,  yir- 
tually  acknowledgea  the  Apology  of  the  Augaburg  Con- 
feaaion of  1530,  the  Schmalcald  Articlea  of  1537,  the  two 
Catechisma  of  Luther  of  1529,  and  the  Formuła  of  Con- 
cord  of  1579,  aa  accordant  with  the  rule  of  faith  and 
with  the  Augsburg  Confeaaion.  Theae  confeaaiona,  to- 
gether  with  the  oscumenical  creeda,  form  the  Book  of 
Concord  of  1 580,  and  are  oflen  atyled  the  SymMical  Books 
o/łAe  Lutheran  Church,  The  ayatem  of  faith  and  life 
involved  in  the  Church*a  Confeaaion  is  Lutherarnsm^  the 
Church  which  officially  receiyes  it  is  the  Lutheran 
Churchj  and  tbe  membera  of  that  Church  are  Lułkerans. 
The  faith  of  the  Lutheran  Church  is  thus  aummarily 
preseoted  by  Dt,  Chaa.  P.  Krautb  {Contervativt  Hrfor- 


maiionf  p.  127) :  *' We  are  juatified  by  God,  not  through 
any  merita  of  our  own,  but  t^  hia  tender  mercy,  through 
faith  in  hia  Son.  The  deprayity  of  man  is  total  in  ita 
extent,  and  hia  will  haa  no  poaitiyo  ability  in  the  work 
of  aalyation,but  has  the  negatiye  ability  (under  the  or- 
dinary  means  of  grace)  of  ceaaing  ita  resistance.  Jeaua 
Chriat  offered  a  proper,  yicarioua,  propitiatory  aacrifice. 
Faith  in  Chriat  preauppoeea  a  Łrue  penitence.  The  re- 
newed  man  co-worka  with  the  Spirit  of  God.  Sanctifi- 
cation  ia  progreaaiye,  and  neyer  reachea  abaolute  perfec- 
tion  in  thia  life.  The  Holy  Spirit  worka  through  the 
word  and  aacramenta,  which  only  in  the  proper  aenae 
are  meana  of  grace.  Both  tbe  Word  and  the  Sacramenta 
bring  a  poaitive  graoe,  which  ia  offered  to  all  who  receiye 
thcm  outwardly,  and  which  ia  actually  imparted  to  all 
who  in  faith  embrace  it."  The  chief  peculiaritiea  of 
Lutheran  doctrine,  which  haye  to  any  conaiderable  de- 
gree  become  aobjects  of  controyeray  outaide  of  the  body 
itaelf,  relate  to  (1.)  Original  Sin,  (2.)  the  Peraon  of  Christ, 
(8)  Baptism,  and  (4)  the  Lord'8  Supper.  Theae  will  be 
found  spedally  treated  under  thoae  heada.  Luther*8 
own  yiewra  on  the  laat  point  will  be  detailed  under  the 
art  Tbamsubstaktiation.  For  a  roore  complete  yiew 
of  the  doctrines  of  Lutheraniam,  aee  Krauth,  Cofuervałive 
Reformation  (Phila.  1871),  and  ProflJacoba  in  the  Mer- 
cerAurg  RetieWf  Jan.  1872,  p.  77  8q. ;  Zockler,  A  ugebur' 
giecht  Conftetian  (1870). 

IL  OriginandExtent, — ^The  rupture  with  the  dominant 
part  of  tbe  Church  of  Romę,  and  the  formation  of  tbe  new 
communion,  waa  madę  ineyitable  by  the  Diet  at  Spirea  in 
1529,  at  which  the  aolemn  protestation  of  the  eyangełical 
princea  waa  preaented,  in  oppoeition  to  the  imperial  reoeas 
(decree)  in  ita  bearing  on  the  great  religioua  intereats 
of  the  time.  Thia  eyent  gaye  to  the  Lutheran  Church 
the  title  Pkotestamt  (q.  y.),  by  which  it  ia  almoet  ex- 
cluaiyely  known  in  parta  of  £nnype.  Tbe  rupture  was 
completed  by  the  eyents  connected  with  the  preaenta- 
tion  of  tbe  Augaburg  Confeaaion  in  1580.  The  funda- 
mental  principle  of  the  Lutheran  Chmrch  preyented  its 
formation  into  a  new,  conoentrated,  and  united  whole, 
like  that  which  had  grown  to  auch  enonnoua  proportiona 
and  balefttl  power  in  the  Church  of  the  Weat  Nor 
waa  it  Lutber^a  object  to  form  an  independent  Church. 
He  heaitated  aa  much  in  the  eatabliahment  of  an  inde- 
pendent orgauization  aa  do  the  leadera  of  the  Old  Cath- 
olic  rooyement  in  our  day  (1872).  Luther^a  aingle  aim, 
like  Dollinger'8  to-day,  was  the  reformation  and  reyiyal 
of  Chriatianity,  and  the  restoration  of  the  whole  Church, 
in  ita  uniyeraal  form,  to  primitiye  and  acriptural  purity. 
Denominationaliam  he  knew  not.  Hia  conception  of 
the  Church  coroprebended  Catholic  Chriatianity.  In 
spite  of  himself,  howeyer,  his  peculiar  yiewa,  which  for 
oonyenienoe  aake  we  will  now  denominate  "  Lutheran- 
iam," apread  rapidly,  eapecially  after  the  Diet  of  Wonna 
(1521),  and  though  aa  late  aa  1522  Luther  himaelf  wrote, 
"  I  beaeecb  you,  aboye  all  thinga,  not  to  uae  my  name; 
not  to  cali  youraelyeaLutherana,  but  Christiana"  (  Works^ 
!  xyiii,  293,  in  the  6th  Leipa.  ed. ;  comp.  alao  Gelzer,  L^fe 
of  LutheTy  p.  288,  291),  national  churchea  aprang  np  in 
eyery  country  wherc  hia  foUowera  conatituted  the  ma- 
jority.  Theae  atate  churchea  were  all  independent  of 
each  other,  and  were  baaed  much  upon  the  aame  funda- 
mental  principlea  of  polity,  allowing,  howeyer,  of  great 
yariety  in  the  forma  of  application.  Inatead  of  the 
biahop  of  Romę,  the  princea  of  the  different  countriea 
now  asBumed  the  righta  of  biahope,  and  the  direct  rule 
of  the  Church  waa  conducted  by  the  Conństoriu  (q.  y.). 
John  the  Conatant,  elector  of  Saxony,  followed  in  the 
atepa  of  hia  brother  and  predeoeaaor,  f^ederick  the  Wise, 
in  deyotion  to  the  work  of  Luther.  The  landgraye 
Philip  of  Heaae  alao  became  an  adherent  In  Ptiisbia 
tbe  Lutheran  doctrine  waa  introduced  in  1523  by  Geoige 
of  Polentz,  biahop  of  Samland.  Thna,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1525,  the  three  princea  of  Saxony,  Heaae, 
and  Pruaaia  were  ita  defendenk .  The  Reformed  doctrine 
found  an  eapecially  ready  entrance  in  the  free  impe- 
rial citiea,  where  the  yoice  of  the  people  waa  a  power. 
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In  Wttrtemberg  it  was  introduoed  ander  duke  Ulrich  in 
1534;  in  the  bishopńcs  of  Magdeburg  and  Halberstadt 
in  1541 ;  in  Brunswick  abouŁ  1545.  The  riewa  which 
Luther  had  espressed  at  an  early  period  in  regard  to  a 
congregadonal  conatitution  were  tbrown  into  the  back- 
groond  by  the  disturbancea  of  the  Anabaptists  and  the 
insurrections  of  the  peasanta.  The  leaguea  of  the  eran- 
gelical  princea  were  one  of  the  earliest  forma  in  which 
there  was  an  exprefl8ion  of  the  unity  of  the  different 
parta  of  the  Lutheran  Ghurch.  The  oonyentions  of  the 
theologiana  for  the  adjuatment  of  doctrinal  controver- 
aies  tended  to  the  aaroe  end.  In  the  political  relationa 
of  the  Church  the  unity  found  eKpreasion  in  the  "  Cor- 
pus  £vangeliconim"  (q.  v.)  at  the  Dieta. 

The  rapid,  and,  for  a  time,  reaiatleBa  growth  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church  received  ita  first  check  in  the  **eocleaia8ti- 
cal  reaeryations"  of  the  religioua  peace  of  Augsburg.  By 
the  terms  of  this  peace  the  transition  of  an  ecdeaiastical 
prince  was  attended  by  a  loas  of  bis  aecular  power.  The 
miscarriage  of  the  attempt  at  reformation  by  Gebhard 
Truchsess  in  the  archbishopric  of  Cologne  in  1583  was  a 
aerious  disaster  to  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  larger 
part  of  Germany  was  indined  to  the  Lutheran  faith. 
The  apoatasy  of  aerend  of  the  princes,  as,  for  example, 
Ffalz-Neubnrg,  on  political  grounda,  and  the  influence 
of  the  counter  reformation  conducted  by  the  Jeauita  in 
Bavaria  and  Austria,  presenred  a  part  of  Germany  for 
the  pope ;  but  the  peace  of  Westphalia  flnally  fixed  the 
bounds  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Europę,  and  they  re- 
main,  yery  much  as  they  tben  were,  to  the  present  day. 
The  transition  of  the  elector  of  Sasony,  of  the  duke  of 
Brunswick,  and  of  other  princes  to  the  Church  of  Bome, 
exercised  no  veiy  marked  influence  upon  their  pcople. 
A  large  part  of  the  higher  nobility,  which  in  the  earlier 
morements  of  the  Reformation  had  manifested,  almost 
without  exception,  a  drawing  towards  it,  gradually  lapsed 
again  into  Romanism.  (On  these  penrersions,  and  other 
losses  to  the  Lutheran  Church,  see  Lobeirs  UUt,  Brirft ; 
Rankę,  DeutBche  Gtschickte,  voL  vii  [1868  ].)  At  an  ear- 
lier period  than  that  of  theae  changea,  the  Philippistic 
and  Reformed  churches  of  the  Palatinate,  and  in  Hesae, 
in  Anhalt,  and  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  in  East  Friealand 
and  Bremen,  Lippe,  Nassau,  and  Tecklenburg,  had  sun- 
dered  themsełres  from  the  Lutheran  Church.  In  the 
present  century  these  churches  have  oome  together  in 
the  "  Union."  Beyond  the  bounds  of  Germany  the  Lu- 
theran Church  was  firmly  eatablished  in  Sweden,  Nor- 
way,  and  Denmark,  and  in  the  German  Baltic  proyinces 
of  Russia.  In  PoUind  it  was  suppreaaed  (comp.  Krasiń- 
ski, Hisł,  o/the  Rrf.  in  Polandy,  In  the  United  States 
of  America  the  Lutheran  Chureh  has  won  a  new  terri- 
tory.  (See  below,  Luthkrans  in  America.)  In  Hun- 
gary  and  Transylwania  the  German  (Saxon)  nationality 
accepted  the  I^itheran  confeasion.  The  Magyars  be- 
came  Reformed.  In  Sweden,  Olaf  and  Lorenz  Peterson, 
pnpils  of  Luther,  preached  the  purified  faith.  Guatavus 
Yasa,  king  of  Sweden,  greatly  promoted  the  interests  of 
the  Lutheran  Church ;  and  at  the  Diet  of  Westeras,  in 
1544,  the  last  remnants  of  the  papai  ajrstem  were  re- 
moved.  In  Denmark,  as  early  as  1527,  Christian  II  had 
fayored  the  Reformation.  Frederick  I  was  also  a  de- 
cided  Lutheran.  Christian  III  called  in  Bugenhagen 
to  prepare  and  introduce  a  Church  discipline  and  rit- 
naL  Riga  and  Courland  entered  into  the  League  of 
Schmalcald  in  1588.  Apart  from  the  yaat  Lutheran 
element  within  the  **  Union"  in  Prussia,  the  Lutheran 
Church  la  the  predominant  Church  in  the  minor  Ger- 
man landa :  Baden,  Brunswick,  Mecklenburg,  Oldenburg, 
the  principality  of  Reuss  in  Hesse,  the  Saxon  lands, 
Schwarzburg,  and  WUrtemburg;  also  in  Demnark,  Nor- 
way,  and  Sweden ;  in  Russia,  in  the  departments  of  Li- 
yonia,  Esthland,  St.  Petersburg,  Finland,  and  Courland. 
Lutherans  oonstitute  a  large  body  in  Hungary,  France, 
the  British  empire,  and  North  America.  They  are,  in 
fact,  found  the  world  orer.  There  are  not  less,  probably, 
than  forty  millions  of  them  altogether.  (Comp.  Krauth, 
p.  124, 125.) 


m.  OrgamzcOion  cmi  ConttitĘtUon, — ^Tbe  fint  fresh 
impulses  of  the  eyangelical  life  of  faith  was  not  aUowed 
to  shape  a  complete  oongr^^tional  life  in  entire  acoord- 
ance  with  the  pure  principlea  which  had  beea  restored. 
Although  the  early  lAitberan  princes  were,  as  a  body, 
men  of  deyoted  piety,  yet  the  intereata  of  the  Ohunćfa 
in  the  particular  state  territories  were  subjected  to  pc^ 
Utical  policy.     The  tendencies  of  the  Romish  ideas^ 
which  in  eyery  depaitment  had  struck  their  roots  too 
deeply  into  European  life  to  be  easily  eradicatecL  pat 
forth  new  yigor  in  the  reactionary  after-dme.      Tbe 
Lutheran  Church  was  represaed  in  one  part  of  ber  de- 
yelopment,  and  stimulated  to  the  highest  d^ree  by  ber 
liberty  in  another,  and  by  the  doctrinal  necesńŁies 
which  taxed  all  ber  resourcea.    The  result  was  that  she 
matured  abnormally — the  stiength  of  her  polity  borę  do 
proportion  to  the  perfection  of  her  doctrinal  system. 
In  the  organization  of  the  Church  an  important  pan 
was  borne  by  the  Church  yisitation  in  Saxony  in  1629. 
and  resulted  in  assigning  tbe  oyersight  of  the  churches 
and  Bchools  to  superintendents  (q.  y.).    A  Saxon  Charch 
Order  of  Discipline  and  Woiship  was  prepaied,  which 
became,  to  a  yery  large  extent,  the  model  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  State  churches  throughout  Germany.    The 
Lutheran  Church  held  herself  in  principle  remote  flrom 
the  two  extremes  of  hierarchy,  which  abeorbed  the  State 
into  the  Church,  and  Cesaropapacy,  which  abeorbed  the 
Church  into  the  State.     The  princea  and  magistratcfś 
in  the  time  of  tłie  Churches  need,  took  the  position  of 
proyisional  bishops.    They  were  the  supremę  offioers  in 
the  Church,  its  highest  representatiyes.     In  the  exeeD> 
tion  of  the  duties  thus  aasumed  they  called  to  their  aid 
Consistories  (q.y.),  an  official  board  composed  of  dcrgy- 
men  and  laymen.    A  condition  of  things  which  had 
been  justifled  by  the  immediate  neoesaty  of  the  Church 
gradually  became  normal  In  the  *'£piscopal  eyttem.^ 
The  proyisional  became  legalized  into  the  flxed,  and  the 
head  of  the  State  was  in  efl^t  the  chief  bbhop  of  tbe 
Church.     Such  a  distinction  as  Romę  had  madę  be- 
tween  dergy  and  laity,  and  which  ignored  the  great 
New-Testament  doctrine  of  the  rniiyersal  priesthomi  ot 
belieyers,  was  no  longer  reoogniaed.     The  ministry 
ceased  to  be  a  self-perpetuating,  independent  order,  and 
was  regarded  as  a  diyine  office,  with  a  dirine  yocation. 
giyen  by  Christ^s  command,  througb  the  Church.    A 
hierarchical  diyision  of  the  dergy,  as  of  di^-ine  rijirht, 
was  rejected  as  at  war  with  the  ChristianiCy  of  the  New 
Testament  and  of  the  early  Church ;  but  the  propriety 
and  usefulncBs  of  grades  in  the  ministry  (bishopa,  su- 
perintendents, proyosts),  as  of  human  right  only,  was 
acknowledged,  uid  they  are  letained  in  some  coun- 
tries.     Thus,  in  Denmark,  in  the  yery  infancy  of  Ln- 
theranism,  eyangelical  bishops  took  the  place  of  tbe 
deposed  Roman  Catholic  prelates;  while  in  Sweden  the 
prelates  erobracing  the  Reformed  doctrine  were  contin- 
ued  in  office,  and  thus  secured  to  that  country  **apostol- 
ical  sucoession"  in  the  High-Church  aense.     Yeiy  gen- 
erally  the  rule  of  the  Church  is  by  consistories,  but  as 
these  depend  upon  the  instructions  of  the  congregatioos, 
the  ultimate  power  lies  with  the  latter.     See  Coksts- 
tory;  Synod;  Church. 

IV.  Progres*, — The  intemal  history  of  the  Chnrdi  be- 
came largely  a  process  of  the  deydopment  of  doctrine  (aee 
Hundeshagen,  J9ntr.  t,Kirch.-patiHk);  and  in  this  prog- 
ress,  natunlly  enough,  opposition  was  encountered,  and 
gaye  rise  to  controyersies  with  parties  both  finom  witbin 
and  without.  In  the  earliest  period  of  the  history  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  her  chief  struggles  were  with  Popeiy, 
the  Anabaptists,  and  the  Sacramentarians.  These  coo- 
troyersies  drew  the  boundary-lines  of  her  own  territorr, 
as  biblical  oyer  against  Romę,  historical  and  oonserya- 
tiye  oyer  against  Anabaptism  and  the  morę  radical  type 
of  Protestantism.  To  the  |ixing  of  the  bounds  of  W 
territory  succeeded  a  long  series  of  efforts  to  bring  that 
territory  under  complete  and  harmonious  cnltiyation. 
To  be  oonsistent  in  generał  oyer  against  tystetm  which, 
as  systemą  were  indefenaible^  waa  not  enough.    The 
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Łathenn  system  -was  to  bring  all  its  own  parts  into 
working  harmony,  and  henoe  the  vaiious  dissensioDS 
and  difficultiea  wben  it  was  yet  in  its  infancy.  The  most 
important  of  the  intnnal  controyeisies  which  aroee 
duiing  this  effort  are :  1.  The  Antinomittic,  from  1587  to 
1540,  on  the  relation  between  the  Gospel  and  the  law, 
the  use  of  the  law,  and  its  necessity.  See  Agrioola, 
JoMN.  2.  The  Osumdrian,  from  1549  to  1567,  on  redemp- 
tion,  jostification,  and  sanctification.  See  Osiamdbb, 
Andrew.  S.  The  Majoristicy  iiom.  1551  to  1562:  Are 
good  works  neoessary  to  salyation?  and  in  what  sense? 
See  Major,  Georob.  4^  The  Siancarittie,  1552:  Ac- 
cording  to  what  naturę  was  Christ*s  redempt4>ry  work 
wrought  oot^-the  divine,  the  human,  or  both  ?  5.  The 
JSynerffiatiCj  from  1555  to  1570,  on  the  question  whether 
there  is  an  active  oo-operation  on  the  part  of  man  be- 
fore  and  on  his  conyersion.  6.  The  Flacian,  1561 :  Is 
original  sin  sabstantial  or  accidental  ?  See  Flacius  Iłt 
LYRicus.  AU  these  oontroyersies  had  a  common  aim 
— they  wished  to  define  morę  pcifectly  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  justification  by  fidth,  to  show  what  it  pre- 
supposed  and  what  it  inyolyed,  to  exhibit  its  objectiye 
and  sabjectiye  aspects.  AU  doctrines  were  yiewed  in 
these  controyersies  in  their  relations  to  the  central  doc- 
trine, and  the  great  aim  was  to  adjust  them  to  ii  (see 
Domer,  Geachichte  der  Prot,  Theologie  (1867 ;  in  English 
dress,  Edinb.  1872, 2  yols.  8yo).  A  deeper  impression 
was  madę  apon  the  life  of  the  people  by  the  contro- 
yersies  which  grew  ont  of  the  interim  in  1548,  inyoly- 
ing  the  modę  of  worshipping  God.  It  touched  matters 
which  appealed  to  the  senses  as  weU  Ma  to  the  conyio- 
tions  of  the  worshippers.  Out  of  it  arose  the  A  diaphorig' 
tie  e0ntraver$y  (q.y.)  (1550-1555) :  Whether  the  Church 
could  permit  certain  usages,  in  themselyes  indiiferent, 
to  be  impoeed  upon  ber  by  force  or  ciyil  poUcy.  The 
Tehement  opposition  of  the  Flacians  to  the  Philippists 
also  had  a  great  influence  upon  the  shaping  of  the  Lu- 
theran  Church.  Unfortunately,  howeyer,  these  diyi- 
aions  among  the  Protestants  gaye  the  Romaniats  many 
adyantages :  they  tended  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  (1566) 
to  change  the  poUtical  situation  greatly  in  fayor  of  the 
Boman  Catholics,  and  protracted  the  strife  for  years 
(Bankę,  Deutsche  Getchickte,  yii,  68).  See  Imtbriu. 
Against  CaWinism,  the  controyersy  tumed  espedaUy 
npon  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  the  asso- 
óated  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  and  the  doctrine 
of  predestinatioD.  It  inyolyed  the  whole  essential  di- 
yersity  between  Łntberanism  and  Calvinism ;  also  the 
PhiUppistic  tendency,  so  far  as  it  approumated  to  Cal- 
yinism  in  some  featuies  {Crjfpio^Cahmism),  To  com- 
poee  these  differenoes  and  close  up  these  ąuestions  witfa- 
in  the  Church  was  the  aim  of  the  Formuła  o/Coneord, 
which,  after  yarions  ineffectual  efforts  in  the  same  gen- 
erał direction  at  the  Assembly  of  the  Electors  in  Frank- 
fort  (1558),  at  the  Assembly  of  the  Princes  in  Nanmbni^ 
(1561),  and  at  the  Altenburg  CoUoąuy  (1568),  was  finał- 
ly  carried  to  a  sucoessful  oompletion  at  Cloister  Bergen, 
near  Magdeburg,  in  1577.  See  Comoord,  ForhuIiA  of. 
The  preparation  of  the  Formuła  of  Conoord  is  the  last 
act  in  the  series  of  eyents  which  gaye  fuU  confessional 
flhape  to  the  dodrmes  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

Dnring  Luther's  lifetime  the  Lutheran  Church  had 
takon  a  tirm  and  finał  position  oyer  against  the  Roman 
CathoUc  The  Augsburg  Confession  was  the  raUying 
point  of  the  friends  of  the  reyised  faith.  The  Apology 
defended  the  Confession  in  Melancthon's  inoomparable 
manner;  the  Schmalcałd  Articłes  gaye  forth  Luther*s 
trumpet  notę  of  a  battlc  in  which  no  quarter  could  now 
be  giyen — a  battle  for  yictory  or  death.  The  people 
had  their  Manuał  in  the  Shorter  Catechism,  and  the 
pastoTB,  in  using  it,  had  the  Larger  Catechism,  the  best 
oommentary  on  the  lesser.  Yet  these  immortal  docu- 
ments  did  not  ezhanst  the  deyelopment  of  the  faith. 
Eyen  in  the  indiyidual  pecnliarities  of  Luther  and  Me- 
Uuicthon  them  were  impulses  to  conflicting  tendenctes. 
Alter  Luther'B  death  the  Lutheran  Church  was  threat^ 
ened  with  a  schism,  which  migbt  haye  been  foUowed  by 


Uie  eomplete  triumph  of  Romę  oyer  the  whole  rtforma» 
tory  work.  On  the  one  side  was  the  gentler,  unionistic 
tendency  of  Melancthon  and  his  party  (the  Philippists), 
yeaming  for  union,  and  temporizing  sometimes  with  Cal- 
yinism,  and  yet  morę  freąuently  with  Romanism.  On 
the  other  side  stood  the  stricter  party,  headed  by  Ams* 
dorf,  Flacius,  and  Wigand.  Oyer  against  the  Church 
of  Romę  on  the  ooe  side,  and  the  Reformed  Church 
on  the  other,  the  Lutheran  Church  insisted  eamestly  on 
the  doctrines  which  distinguished  and  separated  hcr 
firom  both.  She  was  unwiUing  that  open  ąuestions 
should  be  perpetuated,  and  desired  that  the  pointa  of 
controyersy  should  be  adjusted  and  dosed.  ShaU  the- 
ology  be  simply  a  modę  of  thinking,  or  shaU  it  be  a 
system  of  faith?  was  the  question  inyolyed.  ShaU 
it  be  a  baU  for  the  play  of  theologians,  or  a  world  for 
the  firm  footing  of  beUeyers  ?  The  controyersies  which 
now  aroee  took  their  root  in  ąuestions  which  inyolyed 
the  relations  of  the  two  parties,  on  the  one  side  to  Ro* 
manism,  on  the  other  to  Calyinism.  Toward  the  Church 
of  Romę  the  que8tion  in  controyersy  had  reference  to  the 
doctrines  of  redemption  and  j  nstitication.  The  inteUect- 
nal  centres  of  these  struggles  were  the  unwerńtiea  (q.y.). 
Wittenberg  at  this  period  was  the  home  of  the  Melanc- 
tbonian  theology.  Its  greatantagonist  in  the  interests 
of  the  conseryatiye  Lutheranism  was  Jena,  which  for  va- 
rious  causes — some  of  the  snbordinate  ones,  no  donbt,be- 
ing  of  a  political  charaeter-«had  been  founded  in  1558 
by  the  older  Sazon  linę.  It  was  the  citadel  of  consery* 
atiye  Lutheranism  untU  its  ezponents  weie  driyen  from 
it  for  conscienoe  sake.  Their  refnge  proyed  to  be  Magde- 
burg. This  period  reaches  its  culmination  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  Formuła  Conoordimy  in  which.  the  Swa- 
bian  tendency,  whose  great  representatiyes  were  Bren- 
tius  and  Andreli,  obtained  oiBcial  reoognition  (oompare 
Schmid,  (r«A:Aio^  der  Abendmahłskhre),  Thie  ortho* 
doxy  thuB  fized  was  dominant  from  this  time  to  the 
beginning  of  tbe  18th  oentury.  Its  elaborate  polemice 
were  built  up  on  almost  impregnable  doctrinal  author« 
ity.  The  scholastic  acuteness  and  dryness  morę  and 
morę  supplanted  the  freer  and  morę  yital  faith  of  the 
Reformataon.  The  religion  of  the  heart  was  too  much 
absorbed  into  the  elaborate  sjrstem  of  theology.  The 
tempie  was  soUd  and  grand,  but  the  hearthstones  of  the 
people  were  too  often  oold.  George  Calixtus  (1586- 
1656)  reyiyed  in  Helmstadt  the  hnmanism  of  Melano- 
thon.  His  school  became  inyolyed  with  orthodoxy  in 
the  Syneretiśtic  controver»y  (q.  y.).  It  sought,  in  the 
interests  of  Church  peaoe,  to  soflen  the  asperities  of 
dogmaticdisputesand  the  ezdusiyeness  of  the  doctrinal 
systems.  The  plan  on  which  it  proposed  to  acóompUsh 
this  result  was  to  distinguidi  between  fundamentals  and 
non-fundamentals,  and  to  return  to  the  yet  largely  yague 
and  generał  ezpressions  of  the  first  fiye  oenturies,  which, 
whiłe  they  reg^uded  a  pure  faith  as  necessary  to  salya^ 
tion,  endured,  without  deciding  the  conflicting  opintona 
on  yarious  points.  The  most  unsparing  and  one  of  the 
abiest  opponents  of  thii  tendency  was  Abraham  Cało- 
yius  (q.  y.).  Spener  produced  a  reviyal  of  religious  fed- 
ing  by  pietism.  This  actiye  Christianity  was  needed 
in  opposition  to  the  one-eided  scholasticism  which  had 
grown  up  in  the  Church.  So  far  it  reyiyed  the  truer 
Lutheranism  of  the  flrst  sra.  But  it  soon  deyiated  into 
an  ontward  form  of  rdigious  life.  The  BibUcal  theology 
of  its  representatiyes  degenerated  into  arbitrary  inter- 
pretations  and  appUcations  of  Scriptnre.  Pietism  (q. 
y.),  in  yarious  shades,  madę  good  its  footing  in  the 
Church.  It  wrought  in  its  better  forras  a  morę  camest 
spirit  in  theology.  Next  to  Spener,  as  a  representatiye 
of  the  best  type  of  pietism,  was  Aug.  Hermann  Francke 
(q.  y.).  Its  most  distinguished  opponents  were  Johaim 
Benedict  Carpzoy  (q.  y.)  and  Yalentine  Ernest  Loscher 
(q.  y.)*  The  inflexible  narrowness  of  the  Church  life 
was  aUeged  as  a  ground  of  separation  from  the  Church 
by  the  mystical  feUowships  which  attached  themselyes 
to  J.  Bóhme,  GichteL  and  Pippel,  and  by  tbe  Church 
of  the  Brethren.    By  these  moyements,  and  by  Bengd 
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iuid  the  theosoph^  of  Oetinger,  the  domiuion  of  the 
meduBYalism  of  the  serenteenth  century  was  broken. 
Under  the  mfluence  of  rationalism,  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  pointa  of  distinction  between 
the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  churches,  both  in 
Church  life  and  in  theology,  lost  morę  and  morę  their 
significance.  fifTorts  at  union,  which  were  ylgoroas 
without  being  in  any  high  sense  eameat,  were  madę, 
especially  in  Westphalia  and  on  the  Rhine.  These  ef- 
forts  resulted  in  yery  little  until  after  the  Wars  of  Lib- 
eration. From  that  great  aeries  of  strugglea  went  forth 
an  intense  religious  feeling  through  all  Germany.  It 
was  felt  alike  in  both  the  Protestant  churches.  It 
stood  in  strong  opposition  to  the  shallow  spirit  of  ra- 
tionalism,  but  was,  in  the  natare  of  the  case,  roore  in- 
terested  at  the  beginning  in  the  grcat  a>mmon  princi- 
ples  of  the  religious  life  of  the  whole  Protestant  move- 
ment  than  with  particolar,  and  still  morę  than  with  spe- 
cific  distinctive  doctrines.  Prossia  now  took  steps  for 
a  "  union^'  of  ali  the  Protestants.  Bv  the  Lutheran  eon- 
senratires  this  new  morement  was  looked  upon  with 
distrust^  The  union,  they  held,  depended  for  its  morał 
power  npon  a  depreciation  in  part  of  the  confession. 
It  had  beoi  madę  possible  by  rationalism ;  but  its  per- 
plexity  was  that,  if  it  remained  true  to  what  was  in 
60  laige  a  part  its  original  source,  it  lost  its  power  on 
men  in  proportion  as  their  conyictions  were  heightened 
and  iotensified ;  if,  on  the  other  hańd,  it  abandoned  the 
mild  laxity  of  rationalism,  it  at  ouce  helped  to  restore 
the  way  to  a  strict  oonfessionalism.  It  is  impossible 
for  men  to  be  intelligently  eamrat,  either  as  Reformed 
or  Lutheran,  and  regard  the  differences  of  the  two 
churches  as  of  little  importance.  Claus  Harms,  in  his 
theses,  treated  the  anion  as  a  rationallsttc  Yolatilization 
of  the  yery  substance  of  the  faith.  Among  the  people 
of  conseryatiye  stamp  also,  the  changes  in  the  liturgy, 
the  hymn-books,  and  in  the  Church  usages  of  yarious 
kinds,  were  reguded  with  suspicion  and  dislike  as  an 
assault  upon  the  religion  of  the  fathers.  Under  these 
dicumstanoes,  the  "  Old  Lutheran*'  moyement,  under  the 
leadership  of  Scheibel,  in  Breslau,  Huschke,  the  distin- 
guished  jurist,  and  Steffens,  the  natural  philosopher, 
separated  itself  from  connection  with  the  State  Church 
and  forroed  an  independent  oommunion.  See  Old  Lu- 
THEBANiSM.  The  rellgious  life  of  the  Church  continued 
to  suffer  from  the  evils  which  in  the  a>urse  of  her  his- 
tory  had  been  fixed  upon  German  Lutheran  Protest- 
antism.  Prominent  among  them  were  the  hampering 
of  the  congregational  life — a  life  which  was  demanded 
by  the  principles  of  Lutheranism — ^and  the  repression 
of  public  life  which  characterized  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  newly-awakened  religious 
life  withdrew  itself,  in  conaeąuence,  yery  largely  into 
the  smaller  religious  circles,  and  deriyed  from  them 
morę  or  less  of  a  pietistic  hue.  See  Pietism.  These 
circles  themselyes  drew  morę  and  morę  toward  the  an- 
dent  orthodoxy.  To  this  they  were  impelled  by  the 
unionistic  efforts,  and  the  hayoc  created  by  infidelity  and 
rationalism.  The  new  theological  tendencies  were  met 
by  the  system  set  forth  in  the  Confessions.  The  feel- 
ing grew  that  without  a  restoration  of  the  old  relations 
of  fealty  on  the  part  of  minlsters  to  the  great  Church 
standards  there  would  be  no  intemal  harmony  in  the 
Church.  This  opposition  to  union  first  embodied  itself 
in  the  Lutheran  Conferences  held  at  Leipzig  in  1843, 
and  8ubsequently.  Rudelbach  was  the  earliest  leader 
of  this  moyement.  He  was  succeeded  by  Harless.  It 
gained  strength  by  the  ciyil  commotions  of  1848,  so  that 
at  that  time  it  demanded  of  the  members  of  the  confer- 
ences a  subscription  to  the  syrobolical  books.  Under 
this  tendency  were  formed  the  proyincial  associations, 
which  united  with  the  Lutheran  Conyentions  at  Wit- 
tenberg in  1849  and  1851.  In  these  conyentions,  as  well 
as  in  a  great  yariety  of  publications,  a  strong  opposition 
to  the  "  union"  was  deyeloped.  It  was  eyident  that  the 
conseryatiyes  were  a  unit  on  the  two  pointa— the  dis- 
Bolution  of  the  state  onioa  and  the  complete  re-estab- 


Hshment  of  the  Lutheran  Church.    The  prerailinc  prw 
litical  current  in  Prussia  from  1852  farored  this  tenden- 
cy.    (See  below,  mider  Rituał  and  Worship,)     In  tfa« 
(tifferent  lands  and  proyincea  of  Germany,  the  eSTorts 
in  the  one  direction  of  emandpation  and  restoratico 
borę  the  common  character  of  eamestneas  and  rigor,  bot 
in  forms  and  modes  shaped  by  circumstances.     In  Ba- 
yaria  the  leaders  were  Lohe,  Thomasius,  and  Haifcas. 
In  Mecklenburg  its  great  representatires  were  Kliefoth 
and  Krabbe.     In  Hanoyer  its  chief  organs  were  the 
Conference  at  Stade,  and  Petri,  MUnchmeier  (Docma  of 
the  fncisible  and  VitSUe  Church^  1854),  and  Uhlhoro ;  oa 
the  Rhine  itself,  and  in  Westphalia,  Rayensbei^.     The 
**  New  Lutheranism"  was  not,  Indeed,  an  intemal  unit  in 
all  its  yiews.     Among  its  great  theologiana,  Hoffmann 
and  Kahnis  completely  alienated  their  eorly  friend& 
In  Bayaria,  Lohe  (died  1872),  in  carrying  tliroagh  his 
prindples,  came  into  conflict  with  the  gorenunent  in 
the  Lutheran  Church. 

Efforts  were  madę  to  annul  the  union  and  n^store  gen- 
uine  Lutheranism.     Dr.  Ferdinand  Christian  Baur,  wbo 
will  be  considered  aboye  any  suspidon  of  sympatby 
with  the  distinctiye  theology  of  Lutheranism,  f^res  the 
history  and  characteristics  of  the  two  doctrinal  tenden- 
des,  the  unionistic  mediating  and  the  Lutheran,  which 
come  into  conflict  at  this  point :  *^  The  controyersies 
arising  from  the  question  of  the  union  have  had  this 
result  in  dogmatics,  that  no  man  can  defend  the  Church 
doctrine  without  either  taking  position  with  the  doc- 
trinra  held  in  common — the  consensus-dogmatik — or 
taking  the  strictly  confessional  position.     As  the  chief 
opponents  of  the  union  are  the  Lutheran  theolc^an^, 
who,  with  all  their  strength,  giye  force  to  their  confes- 
sional interest,  the  main  opposition  to  the  dogmatik  c( 
the  consensus  is  offered  by  the  Lutheran  dogmatik.    On 
the  side  of  the  consensus  the  main  representatiy^  mrt 
theologians  of  the  school  of  Schleiermacher,  among 
whom  are  Nitzsch,  LUcke,  J.  Muller,  Domer,  and  othersi 
To  rdieye  the  union  from  the  charge  of  lacking  confes- 
sional character,  they  find  it  necessary  to  roaintain  a  difr- 
tinct  dogmatical  system.     But  as  it  is  essential  to  the 
idea  of  the  union  to  set  aside  the  particular  distinctiye 
doctrines  which'  sunder  the  confessions,  the  system  of 
the  theologians  of  the  union  can  only  accept  the  ground 
common  to  both.     In  this  spirit  Nitzsch,  in  the  Urhm- 
denbuch  d,  Etangeliachen  Union  (1858),  and  J.  MlUIer.  The 
Evangelical  Union j  iU  Naturę  and  divme  Bight  (1854), 
haye  attempted  to  present,  in  the  different  aitidcs,  a 
formuła  exhibiting  the  agreement  of  the  confessions 
The  consensus,  howeyer,  can  only  be  brought  about  by 
a  limiting  and  tempering  of  the  two  doctrinea  to  a  me- 
dium in  which  the  sharpness  of  the  antithesis  is  lost. 
This  method  of  nnion  may  be  applicable  to  a  certain  set 
of  doctrines,  but  it  goes  to  pieces  of  necessity  on  the  dis- 
tinctiye doctrines  which  can  allow  of  no  modification 
without  loss  of  their  essential  character.     The  principle 
on  which  the  theology  of  the  consensus  rests  is  tbat 
that  alone  is  essential  in  Protestantism  in  which  tbe 
two  confessions  agree.    Schleiermacher  was  the  first  to 
maintain  this,  but  his  object  was  by  it  to  neutraiize  and 
render  indifferent  both  systems,  in  order  to  set  them 
aside  as  antiquated,  and  to  substitute  for  them  a  point 
of  yiew  in  consonance  with  modem  culture.     With  sil 
the  care  which  Schleiermacher  takes  to  giye  himself  tbe 
appearance  of  complete  harmony  with  the  ancient  sys- 
tem, it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  new  form  of  consciousncsB 
breaks  through  the  old,  and  that  the  old  is  retained  sim* 
ply  to  introduce  the  new,  and  to  smooth  the  way  for  it 
In  the  case  of  these  doctrinaries  of  the  union,  howeyer, 
the  dogmatics  of  the  consensus  is  a  merę  iUusion,  which 
has  no  ground  except  in  their  lack  of  mental  freedom. 
They  find  the  particularism  of  the  confessional  systems 
too  narrow  for  them;  they  are  urged  by  soroething 
within  them  to  sustain  a  Ireer  relation  to  those  systems; 
and  there  is  no  ignoring  the  fact  that  they  take  a  posi- 
tion which  has  gone  bqrond  them.    But  they  are  not 
willing  to  confesB  this  to  themselyes ;  instead  of  looking 
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forward  where  their  proper  gf>al  lies,  they  tum  back- 
wards.  They  are  cooaUnŁly  recarring  to  the  point  on 
which  the  confessional  differences  originally  rested. 
They  desire  to  establish  by  the  Church  confeasions  what 
they  hołd  to  be  the  real  substance  of  the  erangelical 
faith.  Yet  they  most  themaelres  confesa  tbat  they  can- 
not  be  satisfied  that  they  are  throughout  in  harmony 
with  either  the  Luthenm  or  the  Sefonned  doctrine,  and 
that  on  this  ground  they  aie  wishing  for  what  can  be 
found  in  neither.  The  morę  the  two  systema  are  oom- 
pared,  the  morę  do  they  show  that  the  one  excludes  the 
other.  This  is  the  contradiction  out  of  which  there  is 
no  escape,  the  codę  in  which  there  ia  a  perpetual  revo> 
lution  between  union  and  confesaion.  The  aympathy 
for  the  old  system  ia  loat,  and  yet  there  is  lack  of  force 
and  courage  to  rise  to  a  new  one.  Men  know  in  their 
hearts  that  they  are  no  longer  at  one  with  the  Church, 
and  yet  they  are  afraid  to  break  with  it  outwardly. 
They  hołd  fast  to  the  anion,  and  yet  cannot  let  go  of 
the  confessional  Is  it  a  matter  of  wonder  that  all  the 
dogmatic  products  of  this  school  of  theobgians  haye  an 
air  of  feebleneas,  soperfidality,  and  lifelessness?  From 
the  dogmatic  position  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the 
opponenta  of  the  theoI(^y  of  the  anion  are  right ;  from 
it  we  most  justify  the  Lutheran  theologians,  whose  sys- 
tem, with  idl  the  offensiyeness  of  its  particularism,  has 
At  least  the  adrantages  of  character,  decision,  and  log- 
ical  consistency"  {Kirchengeeckichte  des  Neunz.  Jahrh. 
[TUbing.  1862  J,  p.  409-411). 

Mecklenbuig  iaolated  itaelf  by  its  ezclosiye  state- 
churchism.  £ven  the  Hanoverian  Catechism,  with 
which  the  earliest  agitations  in  Korth  Germany  had 
been  connected,  did  not  secure  the  unmized  appit>val 
of  the  portion  of  the  Church  with  whose  views  it  was 
in  sympathy.  New  Lutheranism  has  been  aocused  of 
manifesting  a  tendency  towards  Somanizing,  espedally 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  ministry,  of  the  sacraments,  and 
of  the  Church.  To  the  ministerial  office  it  is  charged 
with  imputing  a  hierarchical  priestly  character.  It  is 
charged  with  holding  that  ordination  oonfers  a  divine 
authority  for  the  ministration  of  the  Word  and  sacra- 
ments, and  for  the  discipline  and  goveniment  of  the 
Church.  With  this  tendency  has  been  connected  a 
desire  to  restore  priyate  confession,  which  its  oppo- 
nents  say  is  almost  equivalent  to  auricular  confession. 
With  it  has  arisen  a  strong  opposition  to  the  presbyte- 
jial  constitution.  It  is  said  to  maintain  that  the  sacra- 
mentsderiye  their  operatiyeness  from  the  ^*  office  of  the 
means  of  grace."  In  connection  with  this  yiew,  an  ex- 
alted  importance  ia  attached  to  the  sacraments.  The 
Lord*s  Supper  is  madę  the  proper  centre  of  the  public 
aeryice.  The  whole  artlstic  sense  has  been  deyeloped 
in  this  moyement ;  a  higher  interesŁ  has  been  excited 
in  the  proper  performance  of  the  ritual,  and,  indeed,  of 
the  whole  lituigical  senrice  of  the  Church.  The  in- 
toning  and  the  whole  musical  elemept  in  worship  has 
been  assigned  its  old  place  of  esteem.  This  school  has 
been  charged  with  maintaintng  that,  in  order  to  pre- 
aerye  the  pure  doctrine,  a  yiew  of  tradition  in  affinity 
with  that  of  Romę  is  to  be  held.  Subjection  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Church  is  to  be  substituted  for  indiyidoal 
faith.  The  most  imix)rtant  literary  organ  of  this  ten- 
dency has  been  Hengstenberg^s  Etanffdische  Kirchen- 
zeUwiCf  established  in  1827,  which  maintains  within  the 
Prussian  union,  with  immense  force  and  succesa,  the  po- 
sition of  distinctiye  Lutheranism.  This  tendency  sep- 
arated  itself  from  the  orthodoxy  which  bore  the  tinge 
of  pietism,  and  from  the  mediating  theology,  espedally 
in  the  work  of  inner  missions  (q.  y.),  with  which  it  re- 
fuaed  to  co-operate,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not 
chuTchly.  In  the  Prusaian  Church  it  opposed  itself  to 
the  regulations  of  the  oongregations,  and  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  State  Church.  In  the  department  of  mis- 
sions to  the  heathen  (the  term  foreign  missions  has 
ceaaed  to  answer,  sińce  it  has  become  the  fasbion  for 
one  set  of  Christians  to  establish  missions  for  the  oon- 
yersion  of  another  set),  the  reyised  New  Lutheranism 
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has  ponoed  an  independent  coutse.  Against  this  Dor- 
ner  expre88ed  himself,  in  a  memoriał  of  the  Prussian 
High  Consistory  in  1866,  which  did  not,  howeyer,  pre- 
yent  the  newly-acąuired  state  churches  (such  as  Hano- 
yer,  etc)  from  being  plaoed  under  the  care  of  the  minis- 
ter of  cultus.  The  Lutherans  outside  of  Pnissia,  the 
Mecklenburgera,  Bayarians,  and  others,  at  the  confer- 
enoe  at  Hanoyer  in  1868,  with  the  Hanoyerians,  and 
others  in  Chureh  feUowship  with  them,  madę  use  of 
the  seyenth  article  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  (of  the 
Chureh  and  its  tnie  nnity)  to  keep  up  the  agitation 
against  all  union  with  the  rest  of  the  State  Chureh  of 
PruBsia.  See  Neue  EvcmffeŁ  Kirchetoeitung  (1868) ; 
Ritschl,  in  Domer^s  Zeiisduift  fur  das  Kirchen^redU 
(1869) ;  Matthes,  il%»Mme  Kirchlich^  ChrorUk  (1871). 

y.  Rkual  and  Wonhip  (cultus)  <^  the  LtUkeran 
Church, — The  foundation  for  these  was  laid  by  Luther 
in  his  Formuła  MisssB  (1523)  and  his  German  Mass 
(1 525).  In  these  he  proceeded  apon  the  principle,  which 
he  expre8sed  and  defended,tłuit  the  Chureh  seryice  waa 
not  to  be  abrogated  as  a  whole;  that  the  yital  parts  of 
it  had  a  noble  origin;  tliat  the  great  thing  was  to  porge 
oiF  its  excre8cenceB  and  defilements,  and  to  restore  to  ita 
true  place  in  it  the  Word  of  God,  which  had  been  moro 
and  more  neglected.  In  oonformity  with  Luther's  fuiv- 
damental  principles,  the  ritual  was  purified,  the  neglect- 
ed elements  replaced,  and  the  more  necessary  parta  de- 
yeloped still  further.  It  waa  brought  back  to  the  atand- 
ard  of  the  Bibie,  and  of  early  pure  Catbolic  antłquity. 
The  Lord's  Supper,  restored  io  its  true  position,  bcM^me 
the  grand  point  of  culmination  in  all  the  chief  seryices. 
The  office  of  the  Word  waa  renewed;  Preaching  became 
a  great  indispensable  element  of  the  chief  public  ser- 
yices. The  oongregation  took  a  direct  part  in  the  aer- 
yice in  responae  and  ainging.  The  aeryices  were  held 
in  the  yemacular  of  the  country,  though  a  certain  i»o- 
portion  of  the  familiar  old  Łatin  part  of  the  seryices  waa 
in  many  cases  cootinued,  mainly,  howeyer,  in  order  to  re- 
tain  the  noble  Church-music,  until  time  had  been  giyen 
to  fit  it  to  a  yemacular  seryice  oomplete  in  all  its  parta. 
Luther  insisted  simply  on  an  organization  of  worship 
which  should  preserye  its  rich  treasarcs  and  resources. 
Seryices  for  the  moming  and  eyening,  and  for  the  days 
of  the  week,  were  retained  or  arranged.  More  than  all, 
congregational  ainging  was  deyeloped.  In  conformity 
with  these  yiews,  there  arose  the  seryice  of  the  Luther- 
an type  which  we  find  in  the  agenda  (q.y.)  of  the  16th 
and  17th  centories.  In  northem,  eastem,  and  middle 
Germany  the  Wittenberg  order  was  followed,  and  is 
maintained  to  thu  day.  The  seryice  is  of  moderate 
length,  and  is  rich  liturgically. 

The  forms  established  in  the  sera  of  the  Reformation 
were  more  or  less  broken  through,  or  altered  in  a  yery 
wretched  manner,  in  Gonsequence  of  the  theological  rey- 
olution  which  marked  the  18th  century.  With  the  re- 
ligious  life,  whose  reyiying  power  was  felt  towards  the 
close  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  19th  century,  came  a 
strong  desire  for  relief  from  these  mischieyous  changes. 
To  this  desire,  at  least  as  one  of  ito  greatest  motiyea^ 
the  Prussian  agenda  owes  its  origin ;  yet,  alike  in  the 
modę  of  its  introduction  and  in  elements  which  per- 
yaded  it  throughout,  it  inyolyed  a  breach  with  the  orig- 
inal  Lutheran  t^^pe,  to  which  it  claimed  in  large  meas- 
ure  to  conform.  As  this  fact  became  more  and  more 
manifest,  the  effort  was  madę  to  bring  the  forms  of  the 
agenda  into  harmony  with  the  better  elements  which 
still  suryiyed  in  the  congregations ;  yet,  after  all  that 
could  be  done  in  this  way,  the  result  was  imperfect  and 
unsatisfactory.  In  conseąuence  of  this,  in  the  most  re- 
oent  period,  a  still  doser  approximation  has  been  madę 
in  Pnissia  to  the  original  Lutheran  rituaL  One  set  of 
influential  thinkers,  as  Hofling  and  Kliefoth,  contended 
for  an  unoonditional  repristination  of  the  worship  of  the 
Reformation  time.  Others  held  that  yariona  changea 
were  necessary  to  adjust  what  was  fumished  by  the  hts- 
toiy  in  Church  worship  with  the  well-grounded  yiews  of 
the  present  and  the  actual  needs  of  the  congregations. 
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The  ''agenda**  became  a  aoarce  of  special  trouble  in 
the  controveny  between  the  Uiiionists  and  the  "  Oki 
Lutherana."  The  oontest  on  the  agenda  raged  parŁicu- 
larly  8evere  in  Silesia.  Among  the  most  active  par- 
Łicipants  in  this  struggle  were  the  pastora  Scheibel,  Ber- 
geff  Wehrhahn,  and  Kellner,  at  Hdnigern.  A  pacific 
royal  order  of  Feb.  28, 1884,  in  regard  to  the  continued 
force  of  the  oonfessions,  accomplished  Uttle.  Kor  was 
the  conflict  allayed  by  the  rescript  of  the  Connstory  of 
Breslau,  May  15, 1884,  which  demanded  that  the  clergy 
who  had  not  acoeded  to  the  Union  shoold  use  the  rerised 
agenda  of  1829,  and  forbade  any  public  attacks  upon  the 
Union.  In  conseąuence  of  infraction  of  these  ordera 
the  offending  dergymen  were  suspended  (1834).  In 
Honigem  the  military  were  called  in  to  force  open  the 
Church  for  the  introduction  of  the  State-Union  Bervice 
(Dea  24, 1834).  Similar  disturbances  arose  in  Halle  in 
oonnection  with  Gaericke,  profeasor  in  the  uniyersity, 
who  was  removed  by  the  goremment  in  1836.  But 
this  opposition  element  was  not  to  be  seduced  by  fiat* 
tery  nor  tenified  by  foroe.  In  a  synod  held  at  Breslau 
in  1835  they  had  resolyed  to  exhaast  all  legał  roeasures 
to  secure  for  themselres  purity,  independence,  and  in- 
tegrity  in  doctrine,  worship,  and  constitation.  Mission- 
aiy  preachers  trave]led  from  place  to  plaoe,  administer- 
ing  baptism  and  the  Lord*s  Supper.  In  Berlin  and 
Erfurt  new  congregations  were  formed.  In  the  Mark 
and  in  Silesia  a  special  apostoUcal  Church  constitution 
was  adopted.  Among  the  decided  Lutherans,  however, 
there  were  two  tendencies.  The  stricter  tendency  de- 
manded a  complete  separation  from  the  State  Church. 
The  relatively  morę  moderate  party,  with  which  Guer- 
icke  Btood,  desired  to  cany  out  their  Lutheran  conric- 
tions  witbln  the  State  Church  as  far  as  the  legał  eon- 
oeańons  allowed  them  to  do  so.  These  troubles  matured 
a  purpose  in  thousands  of  the  oppressed  confessora  of  the 
faith  to  leaye  their  native  land  for  conscience  sake.  In 
apite  of  Yarious  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  govem- 
ment,  a  great  emigration  to  Australia  took  place  under 
the  leadership  of  KaveL  To  these  "  pilgrim  fathers**  of 
our  day  were  added  many  from  Sason}',  led  by  Stephan, 
and  from  WUrtemberg  and  the  WupperthaL  From 
1838,  and  especially  after  the  advent  of  Frcderick  Wil- 
liam IV  to  the  throne  of  Prussia  (1840),  the  tonę  of  the 
gOYemment  towards  the  Lutherans  became  milder. 

VI.  " Separate Lutherans" — ^A royal generał concesuon 
was  issued  July  23, 1845,  for  the  relief  of  those  Luther- 
ans who  held  themselres  aloof  from  the  State  "  £van- 
gelical"  Church.  They  were  granted  the  right  to  form 
congregations  of  their  own,  and  to  have  them  united 
under  a  common  direction,  which  was  not  to  be  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  State  Church.  The  congregation, 
having  obtained  the  consent  of  the  state  to  its  forma- 
tion,  could  cali  pastors,  whose  Tocation  was  to  be  con- 
firmed  by  the  Direction,  and  who  were  to  be  ordained 
by  ordained  ministers.  The  baptiams,  confirmations, 
proclamation  of  the  bans,  and  marriages  of  these  dergy- 
men were  acknowledged  in  law,  and  their  Church  regis- 
ten  were  to  be  received  in  evidence.  Their  obligation 
as  regarded  the  taxes  and  burdens  of  the  parochial  con- 
nection  was  to  be  determined  by  the  common  law. 
Under  these  prorisions  the  Lutherans  constituted  a 
High  Consiatory  in  1841  under  the  preaidency  of  pro- 
fessor  HuBchke.  This  official  board  is  the  supremę  ec- 
clesiastical  authority  for  the  Lutherans  in  Prussia.  It 
consists  of  four  regular  membera;  it  is  controUed  by  the 
Synod,  and  has  charge  of  the  purity  of  the  Church  in 
doctrine  and  life,  of  the  reception  of  new  congregations, 
the  reguladon  of  the  parochial  relationa,  and  the  ap- 
pointments  of  clergymen ;  to  it  is  committed  the  deci- 
sion  in  complaints  madę  by  the  offidals  of  the  churches 
and  of  the  higher  schools.  It  has  overaight  of  the  rit- 
ual,  of  the  deciaions  in  ecclesiastical  caaes,  and  of  cen- 
sures,  the  calling  of  synoda,  and  similar  raatters.  The 
clergy  are  supported  by  a  fixed  salary,  and  by  perqui- 
sites.  The  procesaes  of  Church  disdpline  are  monition, 
temporary  exdusion  from  the  communioo,  the  making 


of  apologies  in  various  degreea,  and  flnal 
tion.    The  Chureh  senrice  is  conducted  accoiding  to  tbe 
agenda  which  haye  been  in  use ;  the  preaching  oo  free 
text8  requires  the  permission  of  the  Board  of  the  Hkrh 
Consistory ;  the  Lord*B  Supper  is  an  essential  pan  oftbe 
chief  senrice.    The  Lutherans  are  not  obliged  to  aead 
their  children  to  the  United  schools.    Thus  the  Lntbtf- 
an  Church  in  Plussia  obtained  a  d^nite  independoit 
foundation.     In  1847  the  High  Consistory  h*d  izi  its 
care  twenty-one  congregations  recognised  by  the  stale, 
and  numbering  about  nineteen  thousand  6oii]&     Of 
these  the  largest  proportion  was  in  Silesia — ^ten  ooogre- 
gations,  with  8400  members.    The  smallest  proportioe 
was  in  Westphalia  and  in  the  Rhine  Ftt>yiiioes.     In 
addition  to  these  Separate  Lutherans  there  was  an  żn- 
mense  number  of  Lutherans  who,  in  conseąaenoe  of  eon- 
cessions  guaranteed  by  the  govemment,  remained  in  the 
State  Church.     Outside  of  Prussia,  a  Luthermn  moye- 
ment  was  fdt  in  Nassau  in  1846,  in  which  Bninn  c>f 
Steeten,  near  Bunkel,  was  leader.    The  goveniiiient  and 
the  deputies  declined  to  autborize  the  formation  of  a 
separate  Lutheran  oommission.    The  oonnection  be- 
tween the  Lutherans  was  strengthened  by  the  picss  and 
by  conventions.     Their  literary  organa  were  the  ZeU- 
tchrift  Jur  Lutherische  TheoU^,  edited  by  Rndelbach 
and  Guericke;  the  Zeitschrifi  Jur  Protettanlismus  umd 
Kirche^  edited  by  Harless  and  others ;  and  yarions  po|>> 
ular  periodicals,  such  as  the  Pilger  aut  SacAseti^  th« 
Sonnłagsblatłf  and  others.     Conyentions  were  held  al 
Berlin,  Triglaff,  and  Gnadau.     The  Lutheran  Confer- 
ence  in  Leipsic  held  its  first  session  in  1843.     With  the 
great  political  moyement  of  1848  the  interesta  of  the 
Positiye  Lutherans  entered  on  a  new  lera.      Of  the 
urgent  demands  madę  at  that  time  for  the  sepazmtiai 
of  Church  and  State,  they  took  adyantage  especially 
in  their  struggle  against  the  Union  establiahed  by  the 
State  Church.    Meanwhile  the  difference  of  conyictioo 
between  the  Lutherans  within  the  Union  and  tboae  sep- 
arated  from  it  was  not  completely  remoyed.     The  Sep- 
arate Lutherans  uiged  the  impossibility  of  a  Lutheran 
clergyman's  remaining  with  good  consdence  in  the 
Union.    The  Lutherans  who  did  not  withdraw  frua 
the  goyeinment  Church  neyerthdess  began  to  come 
into  closer  association  under  the  leadership  of  Goscbd, 
Stahl,  Heobner,  and  Schmieder.   Their  yiews  and  daims 
were  supported  by  Heng8tenberg's  Kirchenteitumfj  and 
by  proyindal  associations  in  Saxony,  Pomerania,  Sile- 
sia, and  Posen.     They  agrecd,  at  a  meeting  in  Witten- 
berg, in  September,  1849,  on  the  following  principles: 
*'  We  stand  upon  the  Confession  of  the  £vangelical  Lu- 
theran Church;  our  congregations  haye  neyer  justly 
ceased  to  be  Lutheran  congregations ;  we  demand  the 
recognition  and  adherence  to  the  Lutheran  Confesaon 
in  worship,  the  order  of  the  congregation,  and  Church 
govemment;  first  of  all  is  to  be  insisted  on  the  freeiz^ 
of  the  altar  8er\'icie  from  eyer>'thing  that  is  dubious,  and 
the  giving  of  the  stamp  of  the  Confession  to  the  entiie 
seryice;  furthermore,  there  should  be  in  the  goyem- 
ment  of  the  Church  a  roanagcment  which  would  gire 
security  to  confessional  independence ;  linally,  there 
should  be  a  guarantee  of  Lutheran  principles  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  congregations."     These  aims  they  did 
not,  howeyer,  propose  to  secure  by  separation,  but  by 
contending  within  the  State  Church  for  the  rights  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  distiicts  belonging  to  it. 
This  decision  rendered  more  bitter  the  feeling  of  alicn- 
atłon  between  the  Lutherans  who  remained  in  tbe 
State  Church  and  those  who  separatcd  from  it.    Id  ad- 
dition to  these  intemal  controversies,  there  anue  also 
differences  with  the  civil  goyemment  of  the  Church, 
especially  on  the  part  of  Lutherans  within  the  State 
Church.     These  differences  were  caused  partly  by  tbe 
establishment  of  the  High  Consistory  in  1850,  and  psrtJf 
by  the  proposed  £yangelical  Order  of  Congregations, 
which  was  opposed  on  the  ground  that  the  Confessicm 
was  not  suffidently  secured.    The  High  Consistory  «t- 
tempted  to  meet  the  opposition,  and  to  harmonize  fcd' 
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iDgs  by  yaribns  conoemons;  bat,  with  a  growuig  oon- 
sciooBiieH  of  need  and  of  right,  the  Latberans  oonstant- 
ly  rosę  in  their  demands.  They  asked  for  the  abolition 
of  the  niixed  boarda,  the  institution  of  exclii8ively  Lu- 
theran  faculties,  the  return  of  the  Church  property,  and 
for  other  changes  looking  in  the  same  generał  direction. 
The  resttlt  finally  was  the  iasae  of  a  cabinet  order  of 
July  12,  1853,  which  showed  that  the  king,  Frederick 
William  lY,  was  detennined  to  make  no  further  conces- 
aions.  The  stricter  Lutherans  had  shown  themselres 
unwilling  to  oo-operate  in  rarioos  moyements  of  the 
time.  Thos  had  they  declined  to  co-operate  in  the  plan 
of  the  Inner  Missions  (1849),  and  opposed  the  oonfeder- 
ation  of  chnrches  pioposed  at  the  Church  Diet  at  Wit- 
tenberg in  1849.  In  other  lands  the  struggles  of  the 
Latheran  Church  for  tmth  and  right  continued.  The 
University  of  Eriangen  was  the  centrę  of  the  stmggle 
in  Bayaria,  and  Harless,  the  president  of  the  High  Con- 
aistory,  one  of  ita  great  supports.  But  at  the  General 
Synod  at  Anspach,  in  oonseąuence  of  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  congregations,  the  stricter  Lutheran  yiews 
oould  not  be  carried  out  in  regard  to  creed,  Church  goy- 
emment,  changes  in  the  lituigy,  confession,  and  Church 
discipline.  Herę  also  arose  the  stricter  party,  with 
the  pastora  Ldhe  and  Wacheren,  which  took  ground 
against  fellowship  at  the  Łord's  Supper  with  the  re- 
formed,  and  fayored  separation  firom  the  State  Church. 
This  [Mirty  was  resisted  by  the  High  Consistory.  In 
Nassau,  the  two  Hesses,  Hanoyer,  and  the  Saxon  duch- 
ies,  the  stricter  Lutheranism  had  adherents.  As  a  rule, 
the  miasion  festiyals  were  their  centres  of  nnion.  In 
Baden,  under  pastor  Eichhom  as  leader,  the  conflict  with 
the  goyemment  resulted  in  a  lega!  separation  from  the 
State  Church  in  1866.  In  Sasony,  especially  about 
Schdnbuig,  the  stricter  Lutheran  dergy  weie  numerouBi 
The  emigration  of  Stephan  injured  the  cauae  yeiy  much 
in  the  generał  estimation.  During  these  public  moye- 
ments yarious  ąnestions  of  profound  interest  in  acientific 
theobgy  were  discnssed  by  the  great  diyines  in  the  Lu- 
theran Church.  Among  the  most  important  of  these 
diacussions  was,  1,  that  between  Hoffmann  in  Eriangen 
and  Philippi  in  Rostock  on  the  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment ;  2,  the  controyersy  in  Mecklenburg,  which  result- 
ed in  the  depoeition  of  profesaor  Baumgarten  in  1858. 
A  conyention  of  clergymen  and  laymen  at  Rothenmoor 
in  1858  represented  the  strictest  Lutheranism,  of  which 
Kliefoth  had  been  the  eepecial  promoter.  See  F.  J. 
SUhl,  Die  LutAeritehe  Kvrche  u.  die  Urnom  (BerL  1859). 
(C  P.  K.) 

LUTHERANS  IN  AMERICA.  I.  Early  Hiatoty,^ 
The  celebrated  German  diyine.  Dr.  Henry  Melchior 
Muhlenberg  (q.  y.),  is  generally  and  justly  recognised 
as  the  founder  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America.  He 
aniyed  in  this  country  in  1742.  Long  preyious  to  his 
coming,  howeyer,  the  Lutherans  had  gained  a  footing 
here.  Adherents  of  the  Church  of  the  great  German 
reformer  fint  came  to  these  shores  of  the  West  from 
Holland  in  1621.  In  conseąucnce  of  the  seyere  meas- 
ures  adopted  by  the  Synod  of  Dort  (1618-19),  the  stay 
of  non-Calyinista  had  been  madę  uncomfortable  in  the 
mother  country,  and  with  the  first  Dutch  settlers  in  the 
proyince  of  New  Amsteidam  (now  New  York)  came 
seyeral  Lutheran  immigrants,  seeking  here  a  home,  and 
a  place  to  worship  God  agreeably  to  the  dictates  of  their 
conscienoe.  They  had  come,  howeyer,  without  a  shep- 
herd,  and  for  years  were  dependent  upon  lay  superrision 
and  instmction.  The  first  Lutheran  communicants  who 
brought  thither  one  to  minister  unto  them  came  from 
Sweden  in  1638,  and  settled  on  the  banks  of  Delaware 
Bay,  where  now  stands  the  thriving  city  of  Wilmington. 
For  many  years  the  Swedish  Lutherans  only  were  fa- 
yored with  roinisterial  care.  The  first  to  perform  this 
duty  was  Reorus  Torkillus  (died  in  1643),  whose  suo- 
cessor,  John  Campanius,  *^  a  man  of  enlightened  zeal, 
deeply  interested  in  his  work,  and  buming  with  a  strong 
desire  to  promote  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  aborigi- 
mes,'!  was  the  fiist  to  publish  in  this  country  Luther^s 


Smaller  Catechism,  and  first  to  fumish  it  to  the  Red  Man 
in  his  own  yemacular — "•  perhaps  the  first  work  eyer  ren- 
dered  into  the  Indian  language,  and  the  Swedes  moat 
probably  were  the  first  missionaries  among  the  Indians  in 
this  country."  Strangely  enough,  the  Swedes  were  also 
the  first  to  fali  away  firom  their  mother  Church  and  enter 
into  oommunion  with  those  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church — a  result  due,  no  doubt,  in  a  great  measore,  to 
the  want  of  complete  organization,  as  we  shall  see  belo  w. 

Dr.  Muhlenbeig,  9b  we  haye  noted  aboye,  was  of  the 
Gennan  Church,  and,  though  his  labors  were  mainly 
oonfined  to  those  of  his  own  nationality,  the  influence 
of  this  man  of  God  extended  oyer  all  Uitherans  in  the 
States,  and  caused  them  to  be  **of  one  heart  and  one 
mind,"  and  to  keep  **  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  hond 
of  peace."  The  first  German  Lutherans  preceded  the 
doctor  yery  nearly  one  hundred  yeara.  He  himself,  as 
we  haye  seen,  came  hither  in  1742;  the  first  of  his 
countrymen  in  the  faith  reached  these  shores  in  1644. 
They  came  in  company  with  the  Dotch,  and,  like  the 
latter,  for  a  long  time  depended  on  lay  instmction.  By 
1658  they  had  increased  in  strength  suffidently  to  seek 
the  seryices  of  a  preacher,  but  in  yain  they  directed  a 
petition  to  the  Dutch  Directory  to  secnre  permission  for 
such  a  step.  In  1664,  finally,  the  mnch-coyeted  priyi- 
lege  came  to  them  from  the  Engitsh  anthorities,  who, 
immediately  upon  their  aoquisition  of  this  territory, 
grsnted  the  Lutherans  religious  liberty.  The  first  to 
preach  to  the  German  Lutherans  in  their  own  yemacu- 
lar was  Jacob  Fabricius,  who  reached  this  country  in 
1669.  The  first  house  of  worship,  howeyer,  they  enjoyed 
two  years  later  (1671);  but  they  were  depriyed  of  it  by 
the  Dutch  in  1678.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1708  (on  the 
sonth-west  corner  of  Broadway  and  Rector  Street).  The 
Lutherans  enjoyed  a  decided  acoession  in  1710,  when 
four  thousand  Germans,  the  yictims  of  ciyil  oppresaion 
and  religious  persecution,  who  had  fled  for  rrfuge  to 
England  under  the  patronage  of  queen  Annę,  came  to 
the  prorinces  of  New  York,  Pennsylyania,  and  South 
Carolina.  Quickly  others  followed,  until  in  1717  their 
laige  nurobers  began  to  excite  the  serious  apprehension 
of  the  ciyil  authorities.  In  Penn8}*lyania  the  goyem- 
ment actnally  felt  it  its  duły  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  "  Proyincial  Coundr  to  the  fact  ^  that  laige  num- 
bers  of  foreigners  from  Germany,  strangers  to  our  lan- 
guage and  constitntion,  had  lately  been  imported  into 
the  proyince.**  AU  these  people  had  come  without  their 
ministers,  and  so  it  happened  that,  by  settling  in  Penn^ 
sylyania  and  South  Carolina,  they  were  depriyed  of  the 
regular  ministrations  of  the  sanctuary,  and  dependent 
for  religious  instmction  upon  those  of  their  own  number 
best  informed  *^  in  heayenly  thtngs.'*  A  colony  of  Ger- 
man Lutherans,  refugees  from  ciyil  oppression  and  Rom- 
ish  intolerance  at  Salsburg,  was  founded  under  better 
auspices  in  Georgia  in  1734.  Their  pastors  were  John 
Martin  Bolzius  and  Israel  Christian  Gronau.  In  the 
foUowing  year  they  receiyed  large  accessions  from  the 
mother  country,  and  by  the  time  of  Dr.  MUhlcnbeTg*s 
arriyal  the  Lutherans  of  Georgia  formed  quite  a  consid'' 
erable  Christian  band  (oyer  1200  of  them).  Indeed,  it  ia 
said  that  these  Lutherans  exerted  a  yety  salutaiy  infliH 
ence  on  the  piety  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley. 

As  early  as  1783,  the  German  Lutherans  of  Philadel- 
phia  and  other  places  had  sent  uigent  petitions  for 
ministerial  help  and  pecuniary  aid  to  the  Lutherans  of 
England  and  of  the  mother  country.  At  Halle,  where 
now  flourished  the  pious  Aug.  Hermann  Francke,  their 
prayers  were  heard,  and  by  the  untiring  exertions  of 
the  founder  of  the  ^  Halle  Orphan  Asylum,*'  the  futuie 
founder  and  leader  of  American  Lutheranism  was  in- 
duced  to  leaye  his  native  land,  and  "to  relieye,"  among 
his  brethren  of  the  faith  and  fellow-countrymen  who 
had  sought  a  home  in  the  wilds  of  America,  ^'the  spir- 
itual destitution  that  prerailed,  to  gather  together  the 
lost  sheep,  and  to  preach  to  them  the  traths  of  the  Goe- 
peL"  With  'the  year  1742,  therefore,  opens  a  new  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  Lutheran  Chuch  in  Americfr^-the 
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epoch  in  which  it  a»iimed  oiganic  form.  No  man 
could  hAve  beeo  man  eminently  fitted  than  was  H.  M. 
Mufalenberg  for  the  misaion  to  be  aooompliahed.  *'  He 
poaBesaed  piety,  learningt  espeńence,  skill,  induaUy,  and 
penereraDce."  He  was,  moreoYer,  **deeply  intereated 
in  the  woric  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself,  as  ia  ap- 
parent  fiom  the  manner  in  which  he  ducharged  his  du- 
ties,  and  the  condition  in  which  he  left  the  Chnich  at 
the  time  of  hU  decease.**  When  he  came  there  was  an 
absence  of  all  oi^ganization.  It  is  trae  the  Swedish 
brethren  gąre  assistanoe  to  their  Gennan  brethren  free- 
ly  and  cheerfuUy,  but  this  was  by  no  means  safficient  to 
adyanoe  the  interests  of  Lutheranism.  Muhlenbeig  saw 
this  clearly,  and  he  at  once  applied  himself  to  the  task 
of  effecting  an  oi^anic  imion  of  Gennan  Lutherans  at 
least  The  greatest  obstacle  he  found  in  the  want  of 
preachers  and  of  houses  of  worship;  but  he  was  not  in 
the  least  diacomfited  by  this  jejuneness  of  his  beloyed 
Church.  His  influence  at  home  was  that  of  a  pious  and 
devoted  serrant  of  the  Lord,  and  he  soon  drew  a  number 
of  his  former  associates  and  friends  to  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  so  that  by  1748,  only  8ix  years  after  his  Unding 
on  these  shores,  he  was  enabled  to  cali  around  him  the 
atrongest  and  ablest  representatiyes  of  the  Latheran  min- 
istry  in  America,  to  counsel  together  and  form  a  synod. 
The  Swedes  had  coutented  themselyes  with  the  election 
gf  one  of  their  own  nnmber  as  prwoii  (q.  y.),  to  preside 
oyer  them  and  act  as  their  representatiye  before  the  ooon- 
try.  MUhlenberg,  howeyer,  desired  stricter  conform- 
ity  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  mother  Church, 
and,  as  the  fato  of  the  Swedish  Luthenm  Church  aiter- 
waids  showed,  his  oourse  proyed  to  be  the  only  safe  way 
towards  a  perpetuation  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Amer- 
ica. The  men  who  joined  MUhlenberg  in  the  conyention 
at  Philadelphia,  Aug.  14, 1748,  for  the  piirpose  of  organ- 
izing  the  fiiBt  Lutheran  synod  in  America,  were  Brunn- 
holtz,  Handschuh,  and  Hartwig,  of  the  German,  and 
Sandin  and  Naeaman,  of  the  Swedish  Lutheran  Church. 
It  was  by  this  body  that  the  first  German  Lutheran  was 
legularly  set  apart  in  this  country  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry.  His  name  was  John  Nicholas  Kurtz.  He  was 
not,  howeyer,  the  flrst  Lutheran  minister  ordained  here. 
As  early  bb  1701,  Falkner,  a  student  of  diyinity«  was  or- 
dained by  the  Swedish  ministers  Rudman,  Bjórk,  and 
Auren,  to  labor  in  the  Swedish  Lutheran  Church ;  quito 
an  eyentful  act,  also,  because  it  set  aside  foreyer  the 
supposiUon  that  the  Swedish  Lutherans  reoeiyed  the 
doctrine  of  the  episcopacy  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
taught  in  the  Anglican  Church.  After  1748  the  synod 
met  regularly  each  year,  and  these  meetings  **were  at- 
tended  with  the  most  beneflcial  resultSb  They  not  only 
adyanced  the  prosperity  of  the  Church,  but  the  hands 
of  the  brethren  were  strengthened,  and  their  hearts  en- 
GouiBged.  They  promoted  kind  feeling,  and  formed  a 
bond  of  nnion  among  the  cburches.*'  In  1765  a  priyate 
theological  seminary  was  started,  nnder  the  care  of  Dr& 
Helmuth  and  Schmidt,  and  in  1787  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylyania  established Franklin  College,  "for  the  spe- 
ciał  benefit  of  the  Germans  of  the  commonwealth,  as  an 
acknowledgroent  of  senrices  by  them  rendered  to  the 
State,  and  in  consideration  of  their  industiy,  economy, 
and  public  yirtues."  There  were,  in  the  year  of  Muh- 
lenberg's  arriyal  in  this  country,  in  Pennsylyania  alone, 
110,000  Geimans,  and  of  these  about  two  thirds  were  of 
the  Lutheran  Church.  One  of  the  sons  of  Dr.  H.  M. 
MUhlenberg— 'Henry  Ernest — at  this  time  pastor  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  was  honored  with 
the  distinction  of  first  president  of  this  now  widely  oel- 
ebrated  institotion  of  leaming.  In  1791  the  Lutheran 
Church  receiyed  further  recognition  for  its  senrices  to 
educatłon  by  the  Pennsylyania  Legislature  in  the  gift 
of  5000  acres  of  land  **  to  the  free-schools  of  the  Luther- 
an Church  in  Philadelphia,"  the  centrę  of  Dr.  Henry 
Melchior  Muhlenberg's  labors. 

Durtng  the  Reyolutionary  days  the  Lutherans  acted 
the  part  of  patriota  and  Christiana ;  many  of  their  num- 
ber^p»''''^orward  in  defence  of  the  country  of  their 


adoptioo.    Dr.  MOhlenbeig,  among  othen,  had  two  soBs 
in  the  airay ;  one  of  them  ezcbaaged  the  gown  far  tbe 
coloiiel*s  unifonn.    In  oooaeqiieoce  of  thia  i<Wntifi<  aii  <i 
of  the  Lutherans  with  the  cauae  of  Ameńcan  Kbertj, 
the  £ngti8h  came  to  dislike  them  gieatly,  and  wombj 
were  the  anlEeiinga  and  deprtyati<Nia  to  whitli  they  were 
Bubjected;  aeyenl  of  their  choiches  were  bnmed  er  des- 
ecrated,  and  all  manner  of  oppieesioii  waa  yisited  ląne 
them.    Thedoaeof  theWaroflndependenoeylMnreTfr. 
left  them,  if  anything,  gainera  in  the  atmggic.    Asid^ 
from  the  Uberal  donationa  which  they  reoeiyed  in  Peca- 
sylyania,  as  we  haye  seen  aboye,  they  reoeiyed  lasjpe  ae- 
oessions  from  the  yery  ranka  of  their  enemieeL.     Many 
of  the  Gennan  aoidiets  who,  by  the  ignominiooa  treaty 
of  the  Engltrii  with  the  Hesaians,  had  been  fatonght  to 
this  country  to  extenDin^e  the  loye  of  freedooa^  at  tbe 
cloae  of  hostilities  ooncfaided  to  reoiain  thia  aide  the  At- 
lantic, and  became  yaluaUe  memben  of  the  Lnthena 
Church  in  America.    Out  of  5728  aokliers  that  had  cooe 
here  from  Brunswick,  1200,  with  aeyen  offioefs  aad  tbcir 
chaplain,  at  one  time  enteied  the  f<^  of  Ameńcan  Lo- 
theranism.    Of  the  Hessians,  alao,  aome  7O0O  irmained 
to  swell  the  number  of  adherenta  to  the  ChuR^  of  the 
great  German  reformer. 

Not  BO  auspicious  was  the  ontlook  at  tbe  cłoae  of  the 
eighteenth  oentury.    On  October  7, 1787,  the  patńmrA 
and  founder  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Amerioi  de- 
parted  this  life,  and  the  Church  waa  bereft  of  ita  grest 
sUonghołd.    There  had  been  slowly  growing,  eyer  since 
the  establishment  of  American  independenoe,  a  dedded 
preferenoe  for  the  introduction  of  the  English  langnage 
into  the  esercises  of  public  worship.     The  older  mad 
morę  conseryatiye  portion  of  the  Church  oontended  for 
the  use  of  the  language  which  the  great  reformer  had  so 
much  embellished  and  inyigorated,  and  of  which  he  was 
really  the  second  father.    Some  of  the  Germans  eyea 
belieyed  that  their  language  might  actoally  be  madę 
the  language  of  the  country,  and  thus  the  propoaitioB 
of  the  younger  and  Americanized  portion  for  tbe  use  of 
the  Engtish  proyed  an  occasion  of  discord  and  aliena- 
tion,  **resulted  in  serious  injury  to  the  Church^  and  al- 
most  caused  its  total  niiiL  .  •  .  Thousands  abandoned 
their  parental  oommunion,  and  sought  a  home  amoi^ 
other  denominations,  because  their  children  did  not  nn- 
derstand  the  German,  while  numy  who  remained.  be- 
cause of  their  limited  acquaintance  with  the  langasge, 
loet  all  interest  in  the  senrices,  and  became  caieleas  ia 
their  attondance  on  the  ministrations  of  the  sanctuaiy.* 
Dr.  MUhlenberg  had  counselled  due  consideration  of  the 
wants  of  this  young  and  growing  element,  and  freąnent- 
ly  himself  preached  in  English ;  but,  his  tongue  onoc 
silent,  the  conseryatiye  element  impolitically  gkmed  in 
its  wisdom  (comp.  here  Dr.  S.  S.  Scbmucker*8  ^im.  £irc&. 
Ch.  [5th  edit.  Philad.  1852, 12mo],  p.  27-29).    The  fim 
Lutheran  Church  in  which  the  English  was  ezduareły 
used  was  not  built  until  1809,  and  it  remained  for  many 
years  the  only  one  to  represent  the  English-epeaking 
element  in  the  Lutheran  Church.   Efforta  for  morę  com- 
plete  and  effectual  organization  were  madę  in  New  Yofk 
SUto  in  1785  by  the  estoblishment  of  the  New  Tork 
Synod ;  hitherto  the  Pennsylyania  Synod  waa  the  ooly 
mmitterium  (q.  y.)  in  existenoe.     In  1803  a  synod  vm 
organized  in  North  Carolina:  in  1819,  in  Ohio;  in  1820, 
both  in  Mar}'land  and  Yirginia.    Li  1816  the  edncs- 
tional  adyantages  of  the  Church  also  receiyed  new 
strength  by  the  founding  of  a  theological  seminary  at 
Hartwick,  N.  Y. — tho  first  public  training-school  of  the 
American  Lutherans  for  young  men  prospectiiig  the  bdy 
Office  of  the  ministry.    An  asylum  for  orphans  the  lu- 
theran Church  had  founded  as  early  as  1749,  in  the 
midst  of  the  thriying  oolonists  at  Ebenezer,  in  Geoiigii. 
It  was  widely  known  as  the  *'  Salzburger  Waisenhaus," 
and  is  said  to  haye  receiyed  no  little  encoungemeot 
from  Whitefield. 

II.  Organization  of  the  Gfnaral  Sywod  of  Amaiean 
Lutherans, — The  need  of  a  central  bond  of  unioo  for  the 
different  synods  extending  oyer  a  tenitory  so  ysst  ai 
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that  of  the  United  States  gaye  rise  in  1820  to  the  for- 
mation  of  a  '*  generał  synod'* — ^a  starting-plaoe  and  a 
central  radiating  point  of  improyement  in  the  Cbiirch." 
There  were  at  this  time  170  ministers  oonnected  with 
the  Lutherans,  and  36,000  communicants  in  the  Luthei^ 
an  connection.  Of  these,  185  preachen  and  88,000  oom- 
monieants  were  represented  at  the  meeting  which,  Oct. 
22, 1820,  formed  the  Greneral  S3mod.  The  constanUy  in- 
creasing  infliuc  of  Euiopean  Latherans  freqaentlr  gave 
rise  to  the  numifettation  of  the  most  diyerse  opinions  on 
ecdesiastical  matters,  and,  in  conseąnenoe,  to  many  eon- 
trorersies,  fiist  of  a  milder,  and  gradnaUy  of  a  morę  de- 
cided  character,  until  a  schism  became  ineritable.  Eren 
prerious  to  the  outbreak  of  our  ciyil  war  there  had  been 
freąaent  seceasions  of  seyeral  of  the  synods  from  the 
generał  body,  but  the  strife  of  1861-65  gaye  a  morę  de- 
cided  influence  in  fayor  of  the  establishment  of  riyal 
bodies  by  the  side  of  the ''  General  Synod."  The  flist  to 
establish  themselyes  independently  were  the  Southern 
Latherans,  who  instituted  a  "  Soattiem  General  Synod," 
later  known  as  the  "  General  Synod  of  North  America," 
and  now  (1872)  embracing  5  synods,  92  ministers,  175 
churches,  and  13,457  communicants. 

A  moie  serious  diyision  was,  howeyer,  preparing,  on 
doctrinal  grounds,  in  the  Northern  synods.  The  con- 
stitution  of  the  General  Synod  did  not  make  member- 
ship  dependent  upon  an  adhesion  to  the  letter  of  the 
**  Augsburg  Confession"  of  1530,  the  great  standard  of 
faith  of  the  early  Lntheran  Cburch.  While  heartily 
indorsing  the  Augsbarg  Confession  as  the  most  impor> 
tant  historical  document  as  regards  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  the  constitution  aimed  to  secore  to  aU  Luther- 
ans  the  liberty  of  rejecting  some  utterances  of  that  con- 
fession which  had  early  been  discarded  by  a  considera- 
ble  number  of  the  followers  of  Luther  as  uneyangeli- 
cal  and  semi-papaL  Thls  feature  was  obnoxious  f  o  the 
atrict  Ltttheran  party,  which  wished  Lutheranism  to  re- 
main  for  all  time  to  come  as  deflned  by  the  Augsburg 
Confession  of  1580,  and  which  desired  to  bring  back  the 
whole  Lutheran  Church  of  the  United  States  to  this 
point. 

III.  Orgcmization  of  the  *^  General  Council,"*  —  The 
party  differences,  after  creating  frequent  diaturbances  at 
the  meetings  of  the  General  Synod,  led  to  an  open  rup- 
ture  in  1864,  when  the  Franckean  Synod,  a  New  York 
State  body,  which  was  regarded  by  the  Confessional  Lu- 
thcrans  as  positiyely  uncburchly  and  heretical,  was  ad- 
mitted  to  the  General  Synod.  In  conseąuence  of  this 
act,  the  oldest  synod,  that  of  Pennsylvania,  withdrew 
from  the  Con yention.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Gen- 
eral Synod,  in  1866,  the  Pennsylyania  Synod  was  con- 
0eqaently  declared  by  the  president  and  a  majority  of 
the  delegates  out  of  practicid  connection  with  the  Gen- 
eral Synod.  In  reply  to  this  decision,  the  Pennsylya- 
nians  called  on  all  Lutherans  adhering  to  the  letter  of 
the  Augsbui^  Confession  of  1530  to  organize  upon  this 
basis  a  new  and  gennine  Lutheran  Church.  The  cali 
was  responded  to  by  a  number  of  synods  hitherto  oon- 
nected with  the  General  Synod,  and  also  by  some  inde- 
pendent synods,  and  a  preliminary  conyention  was  held 
in  December,  1866,  at  Reading,  Pa.  This  meeting  drew 
up  a  constitution,  and  proyided  for  the  conyention  of 
the  flrst  "  General  Council"  of  the  new  org^ization  as 
soon  as  the  constitution  shoolctbe  adopted  by  ten  syn- 
ods. The  preliminaries  haying  been  complied  with,  the 
''General  Council"  met  at  Fort  Wayne  Noy.  20, 1867. 
Twelye  sjmods,  representing  140,000  communicants,  a 
larger  number  than  the  combined  membership  of  the 
two  other  organizations~the  "  General  Synod"  and  the 
Southern  ''General  Synod  of  North  America"— togeth- 
er,  were  in  attendance.  A  resolution  was  passed  inyit- 
ing  those  only  "who  are  in  the  unity  of  the  faith  with 
us,  aa  set  forth  in  the  fundamental  articles  of  this  Gen- 
eral Coaneil,"  as  "yisiting  brethren,"  making  this  body 
distinctiyely  Confessional  in  the  character  of  its  Luther- 
anism. The  last  Conyention  of  the  "  General  Counctl," 
held  at  Rochester,  New  York,  in  Noyember,  1871,  was 


presided  oyer  by  Dr.  Chas.  P.  Krauth,  of  Philadelphia. 
At  this  meeting  there  were  only  nine  synods,  repiesent> 
ing  511  ministers,  971  congregations,  and  141,875  com- 
municants. Two  other  synods — the  Danish-Norwegian 
Augustana  Synod  and  the  Indiana  Synod — had,  how- 
eyer, announced  their  intention  to  join  the  "CoundL" 
A  meeting  is  now  (Noy.,  1872)  in  progress  at  Akron, 
Ohia  Ite  prooeedings  will  haye  to  be  giyen  in  the  Ap- 
pendix  yolnme. 

rV.  Motfement  towarde  the  FormcUion  of  a  General 
Conferenee, — The  tendency  of  a  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican churches  towards  eoclesiastical  anion  has  of  late 
madę  an  impression  also  on  the  Lutheran  communicants, 
and  there  is  now  in  progress  a  moyement  for  the  organ- 
ization  of  a  new  body,  to  be  called  the  **  General  Confer- 
ence,"  with  the  ayowed  object  of  making  it "  the  organ- 
ization  of  a  generał  Lutheran  body,  on  the  basb  of  the 
unquaUfled  reception  of  all  the  symbolical  books  as  a 
bond  of  union  between  all  Lutheran  synods  in  America." 
This  moyement  was  started  seyeral  years  ago,  mainly 
by  the  independent  synods  (see  for  list,  Y.  StaUsiia), 
At  the  meeting  held  at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  Noy.  14, 
1871,  about  60  members  were  present,  representing  most 
of  the  independent  synods.  The  leports  of  the  meeting 
for  flnal  oiganization,  which  was  to  be  held  in  Milwau- 
kee, WisL,  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  July,  1872,  haye 
not  yet  come  to  our  notice.  If  all  the  six  independent 
synoÓB  haye  adopted  the  Constitution  and  joined  the 
"  General  Conference,"  this  body  is  now  the  atrongest 
in  the  Lutheran  connection,  its  membership  exceeding 
that  of  either  the  General  Synod  or  of  the  Generał 
Conncil.  (Comp.  Schiiffer,  Earfy  HiiL  ofthe  Lutheran 
Church  in  America;  Schmucker,  Amer,  Luth.  Church 
[5th  edition,  PhUa.  1852] ;  and  the  excellent  artide  in 
Schem,  Deutich-Amerikan  Coiw,  Lexikon,  yi,  690-704; 
AmiucU  to  New  A  mer,  Cydap,  1871.) 

T.  Stałittics^—With  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Charles  P. 
Krauth  we  are  enabled  to  present  our  readers  with  the 
latest  statistics  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  almanacs  for  1872  fumish  a  list 
of— theological  seminańes,  15 ;  colleges,  20 ;  female  sem- 
inaries,  12 ;  academies,  18 ;  charitable  institutions  (or- 
phan  homes,  infirmaries,  hoepitals,  eto.),  23;  Church 
boards  and  societies,  7.  The  (jenerał  Synod  embraces — 
synods,  22;  ministers,  657;  churches,  1134;  communi- 
cants, 101,241.  The  General  Council  embraces— synods, 
9;  mihi8ters,421;  churches,  789;  communicants,  125,267. 
The  Southern  General  Synod  embracea— synods,  5 ;  min- 
isters, 92;  churches,  175;  communicants,  13,457.  The 
grand  totał  is — synods,  54;  ministers,  2157;  churches, 
3727;  communicants,  450,410.  The  periodicals  are— 
English,  9;  German,  19;  Norwegian,  6;  Swedish,  4. 

Iktbulair  Viewefthe  GroUfth  ąf  the  Lutheran  Chureh  in  the 
United  Statee  in  the  laetfortu^ht  Yeare  0888-1871). 


Ymt. 

Synodi, 

MlDtaton. 

Uoot. 

CoBinaiiłMntt. 

1888 

1833 

1845 
1860 
1861 
1868 
1871 

88 
86 
88 
48 
54 

178 
387 
638 
1193 
1388 
1366 
9157 

900 

1017 
1307 
8879 
9300 
8676 
8787 

136,689 
838,780 
846,788 
970,780 
460,410 

For  special  locał  and  nationał  statistics  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  see  Amrrica;  Anhalt;  Austria;  Badbn; 
Bayaria;  Bbloius;  Bohkmia;  Brunswick;  Brk- 
MEN;  CARnrmiA  and  Carnioła;  Dbnmabk;  Eko- 
land;  France;  Hksse;  Holland;  Hunoart;  Icb- 
ijind;  LirPB;  Lubeck;  Mecklknburo;  Mokatia; 
Norway;  Oldenburg;  Poland;  Prubsia;  Russia; 
Saxont;  Silesia;  Steiermark;  Swkdrn;  Trurxh« 
gia;  Transylyania ;  United  States;  Westfralia; 
Wn  rtbmbero*  For  miasions  of  the  Lutheran  chuichea, 
see  MissioNS. 

On  the  history  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  oompare 
Krauth,  The  Conaervaiice  Reformation  and  ite  Theology 
(Phik.  1871, 8yo),  especiałly  eh.  iy ;  Gdbeł,  Die  reU^ió^ 
een  £igenthUmliehkeiten  d,  Luth,  u,  ref,  Kirehen  (1887); 
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Aagosti,  BatrSge  z,  Geśchichte  tf.  Słatitłik  der  EratUfeL 
Kircke  (1838) ;  Wiggera,  Słatutik  (1842,  2  vol&) ;  Har- 
nack,  Die  Luih,  Kirche  tm  LichU  d,  Gesch,  (1855) ;  Kah- 
Bu>  Gennan  Protettantitm  (1856) ;  Seias,  Jiccle^  Lu- 
tkeranatabriefSurr€yoftheEvang,Luth,Ckurch{lS68); 
Domer,  Gesch.  der  Protest.  TheoU^  (1867);  Muller  (J. 
T.))  D*e  ijfmbolischen  Bucher  der  etangtL  LuUu  Kirche 
(Stuttg.  1860,  8to)  ;  Plitt,  Lutheraniscke  Miseumen  (£r^ 
langen,  1871, 8vo). 

latttkdmaiin,  Joachim,  a  G«nnan  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Demmin,  in  Pomerania,  Dec  15, 1608;  studied 
at  Stettin,  and  afterwaids  at  the  imi^ersitiea  of  Greife- 
wald  and  Scraabnrg ;  then  trayelled  through  France  and 
Italy ;  and  was  maguter  legente  of  the  philoeopbical  fac- 
nlty  of  Roetock  in  1688,  and  appointed  profesaor  of  met- 
aphyńcfl  in  1648.  He  publi^ed  at  this  time  sereral 
pbilosophical  worka,  such  as  bis  LineamefUa  corporis 
phytici  (Rostock,  1647).  He  also  preacbed  at  the  same 
time,  and  soon  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  elo- 
quence  and  Christian  eamestness.  He  became  inToWed, 
however,  in  a  qaarrel  with  the  strict  oTthodox  party  of 
Mecklenbarg,  uphdd  by  the  duke,  on  the  qaestion  of 
the  hamanity  of  Christ  in  his  death.  Lutkemann  de- 
fended  his  yiews  in  his  Ditsertaiio  pk^Heo-theoloffica  de 
tero  komine,  maintaining  that  the  haman  naturę  of  Christ 
ended  in  his  death.  He  was  expeUed  for  these  yiews, 
bat  immediately  called  to  Brunswick  as  generał  superin- 
tendent  and  court  preacher.  Hcre  be  prepaied  in  1651  a 
School  Discipline,  and  in  1652  aChurcb  Discipline,  which 
were  adopted  in  Brunswick.  He  died  in  1655.  His  most 
important  works  were  devotiona],  and  in  this  linę  he 
may  be  ranked  next  to  Arndt  and  Muller.  The  princi- 
pal  are:  Yortchmack  d,góttiiehen  Gute  (Wolfenb.  1648) : 
—Foto  irdisehen  Parodie*: — Harfę  avfzehn  $aiten, 
See  P.  Rethmeyer,  Sckick$alefk,  Schrijlen  «.  Gaben  LUthe- 
mamCt  (Brunswick) ;  Tholuck,  A  kad.  Ijeben^  part  ii,  p. 
109;  Herzog,  Eeal-Encykh)p,yiUtb36]  Hagenbach,  ^w/. 
qf  l)octnneSy  voL  ii,  §  217. 

Lutz,  Johaxin  Ludwig  Samuel,  a  distin- 
guished  German  theologian,  historian,  and  biographer, 
was  bom  at  Bem  in  1785 ;  studied  first  in  lus  native 
city,  then  at  the  unlYersities  of  Tubingen  and  Gottin- 
gen ;  was  in  1812  appointed  professor  of  the  gymna- 
aium,  and  rector  of  the  literary  school  of  Bem ;  in  1824 
became  pastor  of  Wynau,  and  afterwards  of  Bem ;  and 
was  there  in  1833  appointed  professor  of  eKegesis.  He 
died  Sept,  21, 1844.  Among  his  works  the  most  note- 
worthy  is  GescK  der  Heformation  in  B<uel  (Basie,  1814, 
8vo).  His  theological  lectures  were  published  by  Rut* 
echi  and  Ad.  Lutz,  under  the  title  BUditche  Dogmatik 
und  Hermeneutik  (1847  and  1849).  See  Hundeshagen, 
LufZf  eki  iheolog,  Charakterbild^  1844 ;  Neuer  Nekrolog  d, 
Deuttchen,  yclL  xxii ;  Pierer,  Univeraal'Lexikon,  x,  681 ; 
Hoefer,  Aour.  Biog,  Gen,  xxxii,  314.     (J.  N.  P.) 

laiitB  (or  Łucius),  Samiiel,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant repreeentatiyes  of  early  pietism  in  Switzerland,  was 
bom  in  1674.  His  father,  the  pious  and  leamed  pastor 
of  Biglen,  was  his  first  teacher.  Lutz  at  first  tumed  his 
attention  especially  to  mathematics,  the  classics,  and 
Hebrew,  then  to  Church  discipline,  and  finally  left  all 
these  to  deyote  himself  exclu8ively  to  the  study  of 
Scripture,  and  the  works  of  the  fathers  and  reformers, 
especially  Luther's.  German  pietism  was  then  begin- 
ning  to  strike  root  in  Switzerland,  in  spite  of  all  the  ef- 
forts  of  the  orthodox  party,  headed  by  the  theologians 
of  Beme.  To  oppose  it,  a  committce  was  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  idl  things  pertaining  to  religion,  and  in 
1699,  by  its  influence,  sereral  prominent  and  infiuential 
preachers,  tainted  with  pietism,  were  exiled  or  depriyed 
of  their  office,  a  number  of  adherenta  of  the  pietist  party 
fined  or  otherwise  punished,  and  seyeral  stringent  laws 
passed  to  secure  the  "  uniformity  of  faith,  doctrine,  and 
worship."  Finally  both  the  citizens  and  clergy  were 
obliged  to  take  the  so-called  oath  o/associatiun — a  sort  of 
Test  Act.  LuŁz'8  first  and  rather  insignificant  appoint- 
ment  as  pastor  was  at  Yyerden  in  1703.   Herę  he  labored 


faithfully  for  twenty-three  yean,  winning  the 
and  affection  not  only  of  the  German,  among  whom  be 
labored,  but  also  of  the  French  inhabitants.  As  he  wrmm 
aocnaed  of  pietism,  all  attempts  to  secure  morę  impcr- 
tant  appointments,  with  a  yiew  to  increasing  his  sphere 
of  ttsefulnesą  were  defeated,  in  spite  of  hu  reputation  lor 
leaming  and  eloąuence,  until  about  1726,  when  he  'waa 
appointed  pastor  of  AmfoLdingen.  In  1738  he  removed 
to  Diesabach,  whera  he  died,  May  28, 1750.  His  ool« 
lected  works  were  published  under  the  title  Wokbiecken^ 
der  Strauss  v.  schiknen  u,gesimdeH  UimmelMumen  (Basie, 
1786  and  1756, 2  rola.).  See  Leu,  Schweiz.  Lerikon,  xii  ; 
Haller,  BibL  d,  Schweieergesch,  ii,  290 ;  Hunt*s  Hagen- 
bach,  Ch.  Ilist,  o/ihe  i8th  and  IM  Centuries,  i,  191  aq.  ; 
Herzog,  Real'Encgldop,  yiii,  621. 

Luz  Mentis  {the  ttght  o/the  mM),  another  name 
for  baptism,  so  caUed  on  account  of  the  instraction  in 
the  Christian  religion  which  was  giyen  to  the  candi- 
datee  for  baptism  before  they  were  admitted  to  the  aa- 
cred  ordinance.— Farrar,  Eccles,  Diet,  s.  y. 

laiumry,  a  disposition  of  mind  addicted  to  pleasurp, 
riot,  and  superfluities.  LuxuTy  implies  a  giying  one*s 
self  up  to  pleasure ;  yoluptuousness,  an  indulgenoe  in 
the  same  to  exce8s.  LuxuTy  may  be  fiirther  conadered 
as  consisting  in,  l.Yain  and  useless  expen8C8;  2.  In  a 
paradę  beyond  what  people  can  afford ;  8.  In  affectin^ 
to  be  abore  our  own  rank ;  4.  In  liying  in  a  splendor 
that  does  not  agree  with  the  public  good.  In  order  to 
ayoid  it,  we  should  consider  that  it  is  ridiculous,  tiouUe- 
some,  sinful,  and  rainous.  See  Robinson's  daude,  i,  882 ; 
Ferguson,  On  Society,  part  yi,  sec  2;  Bock,  TheologioaM 
Dictionary,  s.  y. 

laiiz  (Ileb.  id,  t!|V,  a  nut-bearing  trce,  either  the  al- 
mond  or  hazef,  as  in  Gen.  xxx,  37  [but  according  to 
FUrst,  aller  Hiller,  swkingy  as  of  a  valley  ] ;  Scpt  Aov- 
^a,but  in  Gen.  xxvLii,  19  unites  with  the  precediiig  word 
OvXa/iAouC))  ^^^  namc  of  two  places. 

1.  The  ancient  name  of  the  Canaanitish  city  on  or 
near  the  site  of  Bethel  (Gen.  xxyiii,  19;  xxxy,6;  xlvui, 
3),  on  the  border  of  Benjamin  (Josh.  xviii,  13);  taken 
and  destroyed,  with  all  its  inhabitants  (exccpt  one  fam- 
ily  that  had  acted  as  spies),  by  the  descendants  of  Jo- 
seph (Judg.  i,  23).  The  spot  to  which  the  name  of 
Bethel  was  given  appears,  however,  to  have  been  at  a 
little  distance  in  the  enyirons  of  Luz,  and  they  are  ac- 
cordingly  distinguished  in  Josh.  xvi,  2,  although  the 
Heb.  name  of  Bethel  eventually  superseded  the  Canaan- 
itish one  Luz ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  Luz  was  the  name  of 
a  locality  near  which  Bethel  was  aflerwards  built.  The 
form  of  the  name  in  the  Sept.,  Eusebius,  and  the  Yulg. 
scems  to  have  been  derived  from  Josh.  xviii,  13,  where 

the  words  }lT^b  T^r^S^bK  should,  according  to  ordinaiy 
usage,  be  rendered  ^^  to  the  shoulder  of  Luzah ;"  the  oA, 
which  is  the  particie  of  motion  in  Hebrew,  not  being  re- 
ąuired  here,  as  it  is  in  the  former  part  of  the  same  yerse. 
Other  names  are  found  both  with  and  without  a  similar 
termination,  as  Jotbah,  Jotbathah ;  Timnath,Timnath- 
ah ;  Riblah,  Riblathah.  Laish  and  Laishah  are  proba- 
bly  distinct  places.  Yan  de  Yelde  is  confident  tliat  he 
bas  recovered  the  site  of  Luz  in  the  modem  mius  cattcd 
Khurbet  el-Lozeh,  one  hour  and  a  half  west  of  Beth-el 
{Notes  to  the  2d  ed.  of  his  Map,  p.  16).     See  Betiieu 

2.  A  smali  place  in  the  district  of  the  Hittites,  found- 
ed  by  an  inhabitant  of  the  former  Luz,  who  was  spared 
on  the  destmction  of  this  place  by  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min (Judg.  i,  26);  and  this  seems  to  dispoae  of  the  iden- 

i  tification  with  the  ruins  still  found  on  Mt.Gerizim  (Stan- 
ley, p.  231  8q.),  bearing  the  name  ofLuza  (Seetzen, /?f- 
ise,  i,  174 ;  Wilson,  ii,  69),  about  ten  minutes  beyond  the 
trench  of  the  Samaritan  sacrifice  (Yan  de  Yelde,  J/«motr, 
p.  331).  Schwarz  thinks  the  site  may  be  identlfied  with 
that  of  wady  Luzan,  in  the  interior  of  the  desert  of  et- 
Tih,  north-west  of  Jebel  el-Araif,on  the  strength  of  the 
Talmudic  statement  that  this  place  Uy  without  the 
bounds  of  Palestine  {Palest,  p.  213).  This  is  doubtless 
the  wady  Lussan  deecribed  by  Dr.  Robinaon  aa  a  broad 
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pUin  swept  over  by  torrents  from  the  mountains  on  the 
righc,  deBtitute  of  any  fountain  or  water,  and  containing 
only  a  few  Temains  of  rade  waUa  and  foundations,  which 
he  regards  as  the  traces  of  the  Roman  station  Lyta  along 
thia  roate  {Reaearches,  i, 276, 277).  RoeenmiaieT  {Al- 
terth,  II,  ii,  129)  refen  the  name  to  Luza,  a  city,  acoord- 
ing  to  Eusebios  {Onomast.  b.  v.),  l3ring  three  miles  from 
Shechem ;  but  thia  could  not  have  been  Hittite  terri- 
tory.  Stader  {Bu(A  d,  Richter,  p.  45)  adopts  a  sugges- 
tion  of  D.  Kimchi,  that  a  city  of  the  Phcenicians  (Kit- 
firn,  8o  £u8ebiu9,  Rcrriifi,  Onomast,  &  v.  2)  is  meant. 
Probably  it  was  some  place  near  Hebron,  in  soathern 
Palestine,  where  the  Hittites  were  settled.    See  Hit- 

TITŁ 

Łub.    See  Hazbl. 

Łuzzatto,  Mose  ChayUa,  ben-Jaco^  the  great 
modern  Jewish  mystic  of  Italy,  was  bom  at  Padua  in 
1707,  and  enjoyed  the  highest  educational  adrantages 
the  country  of  his  birth  could  afford.  When  a  youth 
of  only  twenty,  his  extended  studies  in  Hebrew  litera- 
turę, especially  the  cabaiistic  writings,  secured  for  hlm 
a  unirersal  reputation.  Had  he  known  how  to  avoid 
mysticism,  he  might  have  proved  one  of  the  greatest 
ornaments  of  Judaism,  but  the  Cabala  (q.  v.)  led  him 
astray,  and  he  not  only  compiled  a  second  Zohar  (q.  v.), 
but  actually  came  to  belieye  himself  the  predicted  Mes- 
siah  of  his  people.  He  was  excommunicated,  and  obliged 
to  quit  Italy.  For  a  time  he  flourished  in  Amsterdam, 
and  about  1744  he  removed  to  the  Holv  Land.  He  died 
shortly  after,  at  Safet,  in  May,  1747,  and  was  buried  at 
Tiberias.  Of  his  multifarious  works  twenty-four  are 
yet  unedited ;  twenty-eight  have  been  published,  com- 
prising  treatises  in  theology,  dogmat  ic  and  caballstical, 
philosophy,  morals,  and  rhetoric,  and  a  body  of  poetry, 
deyotional,  lyrical,  and  dramatic  His  most  important 
writings  are  cited  in  Etheridge,  Introd,  to  Ilebrew  Litera' 
turę,  p.  893.  See  also  Gr^tz,  Gesdiichie  d.  Juden,  x,  869- 
883 ;  and  his  biography  in  Kerem  Chemed  (1838),  iii,  113 
są.    (J.H.W.) 

Łuzsatto,  Samuel  David,one  of  the  most  noted 
Jewish  writers  of  our  day,  the  Jehudah  ha-Lem  (q.  y.)  of 
the  19th  century,  was  bom  at  Trieste  (Italy)  in  1800,  the 
sdon  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  Italian  families.  He 
received  a  thorough  academical  training,  and  early  dis- 
played  great  ability  as  a  writer.  Greatly  interested  in 
the  study  of  the  history  and  literaturę  of  his  people,  he 
became  one  of  the  most  prominent  writers  in  this  field. 
Says  GriŁtz  (^Ge»A.  d.  Juden,  xi,  502),  '<  If  Krochmal  and 
Rapaport  were  the  fathers  of  Jewish  history,  Łuzzatto 
most  be  acknowledged  as  her  mother."  He  brought  to 
light  the  most  beautiful  pages  of  Jewish  history  of  the 
Franco-Spanish  epoch — ^the  tragical  fate  of  the  Jews  in 
the  persecutions  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  reforma- 
tory  period — ^which  had  been  given  up  as  lost;  and  there- 
by  prepared  the  way  for  the  labors  of  Kayserling,  Sachs, 
Zuuz,  and  others.  Łuzzatto  also  labored  creditably  in 
the  department  of  O.-T.  exegeBis,  and  when  the  coUegio 
rabbimco  was  opened  at  Padua  in  1829,  he  became  one 
of  its  professors,  continuing  in  thls  service  until  his 
death  in  18C5.  He  wrote  Hebrew,  Italian,  French,  and 
German.  His  diction  b  graceful  and  exceedingly  plea»- 
ant.  His  essays  and  treatises  in  this  field  appeared  first 
in  the  "  Bikkure  Ittim,"  and  aftcrwards  (1841,  etc.)  in 
the  **  Kerem  Chemed,"  published  in  Yicnna  and  then  in 
Prague  by  a  man  of  great  leaming  in  Jewish  literaturę, 
Samuel  L.  Goldenberg,  of  Tamapol.  One  of  his  best 
works  is  his  IHahffueg,  etc,,  on  the  Cabala,  the  Zohar, 
the  antiguUy  o/ the  rowel-pointa  and  accents  ofthe  Bibie 
(1852),  which  shows  the  folly  of  the  Cabala,  the  origin 
of  the  Zohar  in  the  13th  century,  and  the  rowei-points 
in  the  5th,  and  the  accents  probably  in  the  6th.  Łuz- 
zatto also  published  on  Hebrew  gramroar,  Prolegomena 
ad  una  gram,  łlebr. ;  and  later  a  complete  Hebrew  gram- 
mar,  OhA  Guer  C^y  3!11X) ;  a  work  on  the  Aramaic  ver- 
sioa  of  Onkelos  (Yienna,  1830) ;  an  Italian  yersion  of  Jb6 
(liTorao,  1844) ;  French  Notes  on  Itaiah  (in  RosenmUl- 


ler'8  yermon,  Leipa.  1834);  Heb,  Notes  en  the  Penlateudi 
(Yienna,  1850) ;  and  finally  Jsaiah,  an  Italian  transla- 
tion  with  an  extensiye  Hebrew  oommentary  (Yienna, 
1850).  See  Gratz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  xi,  499  sq. ;  Jost,  Ge- 
schichłe  d,Judenihums,  iii,  845  sq.;  Maggid,  1864*1865; 
The  ftraelite  (ancinnati,  O.),  Jan.  19, 1872.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Łuzzatto,  Simone  (Heb.  Simcha),  a  noted  rabbi, 
who  flourished  at  Yenioe  about  1590,  exerted  no  smali 
influence  on  the  Italian  Jews  of  the  lOth  centur}'.  He 
was  an  aasociate  of  /..eo  da  Modena  (q.  y.),  and  aided 
the  latter  greatly  by  his  superior  abilities.  He  died  in 
1663.  He  wrote  Via  delia  Fede,  in  which  he  teaches 
that  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  refer  rather  to  a  by-gone 
age  than  to  a  futurę  Messiah.  This  peculiar  yiew  bas 
giyen  ńse  to  the  belief  that  he  accepted  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah  (see  Wolf,  BihL  Jud,  ui,  1128).  His  most  yal- 
uaUe  work,  howeyer,  is  his  Discorso  circa  U  ttaio  degli 
Hdnrei  (Yenioe,  1688),  in  which  he  ably  defends  Juda- 
ism and  the  Jews.  The  eicesses  of  the  Cabalists  he  de- 
plored,  and  stoutly  oppoeed  all  relation  with  them.  See 
Griitz,  GeschidUe  dar  Juden,  x,  162  8q.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Lybon  or  Łibo,  a  city  mentioned  in  the  A  itfontns 
Itinerary  as  being  situated  thirty-two  Roman  miles 
from  Heliopolis  (Baalbek),  and  the  same  distance  from 
Laodicea.  Its  name  has  elsewhere  been  displaoed  in 
the  same  itinerary  by  that  of  Conna,  The  modem  yil- 
lagę  of  Lebweh  is  doubtless  the  same  {BibL  Sacr,  1848, 
p.  699),  altbough  the  distances  haye  become  corrapted 
(Porter,  Damaecus,  ii,  822  sq.).  It  is  a  poor  yillage,  in 
the  middle  of  a  basin,  on  a  Iow  tell  among  the  streams 
on  the  eastem  slope  of  Lebanon,  with  some  remains  of 
antiqutty,  and  a  considerable  Arabian  history  (Robin- 
son, Later  Re$.  p.  532  sq.). 

Lybrand,  Joseph,  an  eminent  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bora  of  Lutheran  parentage  in  Philadel- 
phia,  Oct.  8, 1798 ;  was  conyerted  at  about  ten ;  entered 
the  Phlladelphia  Conference  in  April,  1811 ;  was  presid- 
ing  elder  on  PhiladelphU  District  in  1824-8;  1834-8 
was  on  stations  in  Phlladelphia ;  desisted  from  labor  in 
1848  at  Harrisburg,  and  died  April  24, 1845.  Mr.  Ly- 
brand was  a  man  of  deep  fidelity  to  Crod,  and  immoya- 
ble  fidelity  to  man.  As  an  eloquent  preacher  he  had 
few  equa]s  in  the  American  pulpit.  His  style  was  ele- 
gant and  weighty,  fuli  of  masterly  argument  and  pow- 
erful  exhortation,  and  many  souls  were  added  to  the 
Church  by  his  long  and  blessed  ministry.  So  strong  was 
his  conyiction  in  his  duty  to  preach  only  that  he  refused 
to  accept  some  ofthe  most  important  offices  in  the  gift  of 
his  denomination.  Thus  he  dedined  in  1832  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  the  publishing  house  taken  from 
Dr.  Emory,  who  had  been  elected  bishop. — Minutet  of 
Conferencee,  iii,  598. 

Lycaó^nla  (AvKaovia,  either  from  the  mythologi- 
cal  name  Lycaón,  or  from  \vkoc,  a  vfol/),  a  proyince  of 
Asia  Minor,  haying  Cappadocia  on  the  east,  Galatia  on 
the  north,  Phrygia  on  the  west,  and  Isauria  and  Cilicia 
on  the  soutb.  These  boundaries,  howeyer,  are  differ^ 
entJy  described  by  ancient  authors  (Ptolemy,  yi,  16 ;  y, 
6 ;  Pliny,  y,  25 ;  Strabo,  xiy,  663 ;  Liyy,  xxxyłii,  88). 
It  extends  in  length  about  twenty  geographical  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  about  thirteen  in  breadth.  It 
was  an  undulating  plain,  involved  among  mountains, 
which  were  noted  for  the  concourse  of  wild  asses.  The 
soil  was  so  strongly  impregnated  with  salt  that  few  of 
the  brooks  supplied  drinkable  water,  so  that  good  water 
was  sold  for  money;  but  sheep  throve  on  the  pastu- 
rage,  and  were  reared  with  great  adyantage  (Strabo,  xii, 
568 :  Pliny,  Hiit,  Nat.  yiii,  69).  Łycaonia  first  appeaia 
in  history  in  connection  with  the  expedition  of  Cyma 
the  younger  (Xenophon,  Anab.  i,  2, 19 ;  iii,  2, 23 ;  Cyrop, 
yi,  2, 20).  The  inhabitants  were  a  hardy  race,  not  snb- 
ject  to  the  Persians,  and  liyed  by  plunder  and  foray 
(Dionysius,  Per,  857 ;  Prisc.  806;  Ayien,  1020).  With 
these  descriptions  modem  authors  agree  (Leake^s  Jour^ 
nal,  p.  67  sq.;  Rennel,  Geog,  of  Wett,  Asia,  ii,  99;  Gra- 
mer,  As,  Min,  ii,  63 ;  Mannert,  Geog,  YI,  ii,  190  8q.).    It 
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vu  ■  Roman  prońnce  wben  Tiii(«d  by  Pan.  (AcU  lir, 
6),  md  iu  cbief  lowns  were  Iconium,  LyMn,  uid  D«rbe, 
or  which  the  Snt  wiu  cha  apiUl  (k«  Siiii[b'a  Diet  of 
Claa.  Gtog.  s.  v.).  "The  tpeech  or  Łfcionia"  <Acu 
zir,  11)  w  nippOMd  hj  aome  lobare  beeo  Ihe  *iident 
AnyrUn  ItDgiuige,  a^  spoken  by  Uui  Cappadocunu 
(Jabloruky,  Diiqnu.  de  IJngua  I^yatomca,  Beilio,  1714; 
aln  in  hta  Oputr.  iii,  3  Aq.)>  but  it  ia  more  luuallj  coo- 
CCITcd  lo  bare  been  a  coTTupt  Greek,  iDtcJmingled  wtth 
many  Syriac  irorda  (Guhling,  Diarrl.  de  Ltngaa  Lyca- 
omica,  ViUb.  lT'2e),  sińce  Che  people  ai^war,  from  Ibe  ac- 
conoc  in  ihe  Acta,  lo  hłve  adopted  tbe  GrecUn  mythol- 
ogy  >9  the  baaia  of  tbeir  rdigion  (m«  Sommel,  Zte  Z.»- 
gaa  Lgc.  Land.  ITST).  "  It  ii  deeply  intereadng  lo  an 
these  mde  coontry  pnple,  whrn  Paul  and  Banubu 
*orked  miraeleł  sinong  tbem,  mthing  to  the  condnuDn 
tbat  the  atrangen  were  Mercury  and  JopiWr,  whoae 
yisil  to  this  lery  ncighborhood  form«  the  aubjecl  of  one 
orOvid'i  moat  channtng  Moiiea  (Ovid,lfr(am.Tiii,636). 
Nor  can  we  fail  to  notice  how  admirably  Paul'!  addresa 
on  the  occaaion  was  adapted  to  a  ample  and  imperftctiy 
dńliied  race  {Acta  lir,  15-17)"  (Smilb).  Sec  Biinier, 
Ot  Paulo  mLgeaoina(lJpB,  1708).  See  Afu  HifroK; 
Paui. 

Łiyc'la  (Afao,  prob.  from  \uiioc,  a  wol/i  accoidiiig 
to  aoDie,  fnim  iU  eailiest  king,  Lifcia ;  Tor  a  Sbemilic 
origin  of  the  name,  aee  Simonie,  OnotiatL  N.  T.  p.  101 ; 
Siekier,  Handb.  p.  568),  a  proyince  in  Ihe  nutb-wM  ot 
Ańa  Hinor,  oppoaile  the  iaUnd  of  Rhodes,  haTing  Pim- 
pbylia  on  the  eaat,  Phrygia  on  the  nonh,  Caria  on  the 
ireat,  and  tbe  Mediutranean  on  the  touth.  The  laat 
eminencea  of  tbe  rangę  of  Taunu  come  down  here  Id 
majeetię  maasea  to  the  aea,  forming  tbe  heigbu  of  Cn- 
gus  and  Anticragua,  with  the  river  Xantbiu  winding 
between  tbcni,  and  ending  in  the  Long  aeries  of  promoa.- 
toriea  called  by  modem  eailoTa  tbe  "Seven  Capes," 
among  whicb  tre  deep  inletfi  Tayorable  to  leafanDg  and 
piracy.  It  forma  part  of  the  region  naw  ealled  Tttth. 
Ii  waa  fertjle  in  com  and  winę,  and  ila  cedan,  Sn,  and 
otheitreee  were  oelebraled  (Pliny,£łi'.A'(ir.  xii.  G).  lis 
inbabitants  were  believed  lo  be  deacendanU  of  Cretans, 
who  came  Ihither  under  Sarpedon,  brother  of  Minoa. 
One  of  Iheir  kinge  waa  Bellerophon,  celebrated  in  my- 
tbology.  Lycia  is  orten  menlioned  by  Homei  (_Il.  vi, 
171;  X,  430;  xii,  312;  Oib/i.  v,  282.  elc),  according  to 
whom  it  waa  an  ally  of  Troy.  Herodolua  asaigna  aev- 
«■]  aocienl  namee  to  Ihe  countiy  (i,  173).  The  Lyciwu 
were  awailike  peopte,  powerful  on  the  Bea,and  allached 
to  tbeir  independence,  which  they  succeesfully  main- 
ttined  againit  Cnsmia,  king  of  Lydia,  and  were  aftei- 
warda  allowed  by  the  Peraians  to  retain  their  own  kingą 
aautnpe,andlheirBhipB  were  conepicuDuain  tbe  great 
war  againal  Ihe  (ireekn  (Herod,  vii,  91,  92).  After  the 
dealh  of  Alexander  the  Greal,  Lycia  waa  included  ia 
tbe  Greek  Seleucid  kingdom,  and  was  ■  put  of  the  I*r- 
ril«7  which  Ihe  Romans  forccd  Anlioi^hus  to  eede  (IJvy, 
xxivii,  55).  It  waa  raade,  in  Ihe  fiist  place,  one  of  the 
Continental  paeaestions  of  Rhodea  [aee  Cahia]  ;  but  be- 
fore  long  it  waa  polilically  aeparaied  from  Ihit  ialand, 
and  allowed  to  be  an  independent  atate.  This  haa  been 
called  the  gohlen  period  of  Ibe  hielojy  of  Lvcia  (aee 
further  in  Smith'*  Did.  of  Clan.  Grog.  s. ».).  '  U  18  «t 
this  time  tbat  it  ia  named  in  1  Mace  iv,  23,  is  one  of 
the  countriea  to  which  the  Romin  senale  aent  ila  mis- 
«ive  in  favor  of  Ihe  Jewa.  The  victory  of  tbe  Romana 
oTer  Antiochua  (B.C.  189)  gave  Lycla  nnk  aa  ■  free 
atale,  whieh  it  relained  till  the  lime  of  Claudiun,  when 
it  waa  madę  a  prorince  of  the  Bonian  empire  (Sueton. 
CkiuJ.  !5;  Ytrpan.  8).  At  fint  it  waa  combined  with 
Pamphylia,  and  the  gavemor  borę  the  tille  of  "  Procon- 
ml  Lyd»  et  Pamphyli»"  (Gniter,  Thn.  p.  456).  Such 
■ecma  to  hare  been  the  condilion  of  Ihe  dietrici  when 
Paul  yisiud  it  (Acta  xxi,  1 ;  xxrii,  b).  At  a  Uter  pe- 
riod of  the  Roman  empire  it  was  a  Feparale  province, 
with  Uyra  for  ita  capiuL  Lycia  contained  many  towna, 
two  of  whicb  are  menlioned  in  ihe  New  Testament: 
Puan  (Acta  xxi,  1,  S)  and  Hyra  (Acta  xxvii,  5> ;  and 


one,  Pha■eli^  f  n  the  Apociypha  (1  Uace.  xt,  1S>    Thii 


(tbe  last  copiously  iUuatraled  by  Schmidt,  Jena,  1868, 
ruL),waBlir«  viaii«lin  modem  limea  by  Sit  Cbaa,  Fei- 
lowB.  See  hia  Joanud  (London,  1S39, 1841);  F«lieB, 
TrottU  (London,  1847) ;  Texier,  f.Mnc  iliaturt  (1'aiie. 
1838);  KncycLof  i'ir/iil  Kmixkdgt,y;i\;2ltl  K|.:  Crs- 
me^t  A  na  Minor,  ii,  282  sq.;  Uannert,  Grwfr.YI,  iii, 
150  aq. ;  Cellarius,  Kolii,  ii,  S3  Bq. 

Lych-gate  or  Licii-oate  (Anglo-Sax.  lic  ot  lice,  a 
body  OT  corpae),  i.  e.  corpK-gate,  ia  a  covered  gale  erect- 
ed,  eapecially  in  England,  at  the  entrance  of  a  churcb- 
yird,  benealh  whicb  Ihe  persona  bearing  a  corpse  ht 
interment  were  wont  to  pauae,  aomelimes  to  read  tbe 
burial-aerfice  under  thta  sbeltered  place-  It  ia  also  ap- 
plied  to  the  path  by  whicb  a  corpee  ia  oiried. 


Ljcb  orCorpee-Eoleat  Bickfo  d  thnrcb  PerlhaUiC 
LyołmDCCopB  (an  opening  for  tcotchi^g  iht  li^), 
a  name  aatigned  by  conjecluin  to  an  unglaied  windo* 
OT  opening,  which  is  frequenlly  foundnear  Ihewntend 
of  the  chancel,  and  nsaally  on  Ihe  aouth  eide,  below  tbe 
langeof  tbeotberwindowB,  andnetithegroand.  Wbat 
purpoae  Ihese  Iow  aide  windowi  aerved  in  churches  ia 

not  now  known Eadie,  Ecdti,  Cj/tiop.  a.  v. 

Łycnl  (Wolf),  H  river  of  Palealine,  mentioned  by 
ancien!  geographen  aa  utuated  between  ancieat  Bibloi 
and  Berj-tus  (Strabo,  xvi,  p.  755;  Pliny,  v,  20).  Thii 
is  evidenl1y  the  modern  Nahr  tl-KM  (Dt^;  Riret),  at 
Ihe  mouth  of  which,  aboul  2}  hoors  S.E.  of  Beimt,  ne 
found  the  remarkable  roch-lableta  of  ancient  victori«na 
kings(Wilaon,ii,405;  RobinsoD.Lofer  AM.p.619  94.> 
Łiycfda  {A.vlla,  Acla  ii,  32, 3S,  38 ;  fhim  the  H^ 
"Lod,"^\ilrife;  Sept.Aói  v.r.AilJ,  1  Chroń.  viii,l!i 
AvSimv  V.  r.  AolaBi  and  Aetatil,  by  unim  with  the 
foUawing  niine, Em  ii,33;  Neh.vii,37;  AiMa,Siii. 
xi,  35;  1  Mace  xi,  34;  *o  a)ao  Josephus),  a  łnwn  wilhia 
the  UmiU  of  the  tribe  of  Ephiiim;  according  to  En- 
sebiua  and  Jerome,  nine  miles  eaat  of  Joppa,  on  Ihe  nad 
between  Ihat  port  and  Jertualem ;  according  lo  the  .la- 
lomne  Ila.,  Ibirty-two  miics  from  Jeruaalein  and  ten 
from  Antipatris.  It  bon  in  Hriirew  Ibe  lume  of  Loi>, 
and  appeara  to  hare  been  Srst  built  by  tbe  Benjamilo, 
allhough  it  lay  beyond  the  limita  of  their  terriloiy  (t 
Chroń,  viii,  12) ;  and  we  find  it  again  inhabited  by  Ben- 
jamilea  after  ihe  exile  (Kzra  ii.  33 ;  Neh.  xi,  35).  \a 
all  tbeae  notices  it  ia  menlioned  in  connection  with  Oiw 
It  likewiae  occurs  in  the  Apocrj-pha  (t  Mace.  xi.  34)  u 
having  been  taken  from  Sarnaria  and  anneied  to  Judea 
by  Deneliiui  Nicator;  and  at  a  tater  datę  ila  inbabj- 
lanta  ate  named  among  tfaose  who  wm  sold  inlo  alar- 
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ory  bj  GiflBias  when  he  inflicted  the  calamity  ot  bu 
presence  upon  FftleBtine  afler  the  death  of  Jtilius  Cesar 
(Jofiephaą  AfU,  xiv,  li,  2;  xii, 6).  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment the  place  is  only  notioed  under  the  name  of  Lyd- 
da,  aa  the  soene  of  Peterze  mirade  in  healing  iEneas 
(Acta  ix,  32, 85).  Some  yean  łater  the  town  was  re- 
duced  to  ashes  by  Cestiua  Gallns,  in  his  march  against 
Jeruaalem  (Joaephus,  War,  ii,  19, 1) ;  but  it  must  soon 
have  reyired,  for  not  long  after  we  flnd  it  at  the  head 
of  one  of  the  toparchies  of  the  later  Jadaoa,  and  as  sach 
it  Buriendered  to  Yespasian,  who  introduced  fresh  in- 
habitants  firom  Galilee  (Josephus,  War,  iii,  8, 5 ;  iv,  8). 
At  that  time  it  is  described  by  Joeephus  {A  ni,  xx,  6, 2) 
aa  a  yillage  eqiial  to  a  city ;  and  the  Rabbins  have  much 
to  say  of  it  as  a  seat  of  Jewish  learaing,  of  which  it  was 
the  moet  eminent  in  Judsea  after  Jabneh  and  Bether 
(ŁoghtfootyParer^ofi,  §  8;  HortB  ffeb,  p.  85  są.;  Otho, 
Xex.  Rabb.  p.  899  Bq.).  Alwut  the  time  of  the  sięge  it 
was  presided  over  by  rabbi  Gamaliel,  second  of  the  name 
(lightfoot,  Chor,  C&U,  xvi).  Some  curious  anecdotes 
and  short  notices  from  the  Talmuds  oonceming  it  are 
pre8erved  by  lightfoot.  One  of  these  states  that "  queen 
Helena  oelebrated  the  Feast  of  Tabemacles  tbere !"  In 
the  generał  change  of  names  which  took  place  under 
the  Koman  dominion,  Lydda  became  DioipoUs  (Ptol- 
emy,  v,  16,  6 ;  Pilny,  v,  15 ;  aee  Reland,  Palaut,  p.  877), 
and  under  this  name  it  oocurs  in  coins  of  SeveTus  and 
Canmalla,  and  is  often  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Je- 
Tome.  It  was  early  the  seat  of  a  bubopric,  and  at  the 
different  ooundls  the  bishops  are  found  to  have  sub- 
acribed  their  names  variou8ly,  as  of  Lydda  or  Diospolis ; 
but  in  the  later  ecclesiastical  records  the  name  of  Lydda 
predominatea.  Tradition  reports  that  the  first  bishop 
was  ^^  Zenas  the  lawyer"  (TiL  iii,  13),  originally  one  of 
the  8eventy  disciples  (Dorotheus,  in  Reland,  p.  879) ;  but 
the  first  historical  mention  of  the  see  is  the  signature  of 
*'^tius  Lyddensis"  to  the  acta  of  the  Council  of  Nic»a 
(AJ>.  825 ;  Reland,  p.  878).  The  bishop  of  Lydda,  orig- 
inally subject  to  Oisaiea,  became  at  a  later  datę  suffra- 
gan  to  Jeruaalem  (see  the  two  Usts  in  Ton  Raumer,  p. 
401) ;  and  this  is  still  the  case.  In  the  latter  end  of  415 
a  council  of  fourteen  buhops  was  held  here,  before  which 
PelagiuB  appeared,  and  by  whom,  after  much  tumultu- 
ous  debatę,  and  in  the  absence  of  his  two  accusers,  he 
was  aoquitted  of  heresy,  and  receiv'ed  as  a  Christian 
brother  (Milner,  HuU  of  Ch.  qf  Christa  cent  y,  chap.  iii). 
The  łatest  bishop  disŁinctIy  mentioned  is  Apollonius,  in 
A.D.  518.  Lydda  early  became  oonnected  with  the  hom- 
age  paid  to  the  celebrated  saint  and  martyr  St.  George, 
who  was  not  less  renowned  in  the  East  than  afterwards 
in  the  West.  He  is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Lydda, 
and  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  at  Nicomedia  in  the 
earliest  persecutlon  under  Óiocletian  and  Maximian,  at 
the  end  of  the  3d  century.  His  remains  were  transfer- 
red  to  his  native  place,  and  a  church  erected  in  honor 
of  him  by  the  emperor  Justinian.  This  church,  which 
stood  ontaide  the  town,  had  jnst  been  levelled  to  the 
ground  by  the  Moslems  when  the  Crusaders  arnved  at 
Lydda;  but  it  was  soon  rebuilt  by  them,  and  they  e»- 
tabHshed  a  bishopric  of  Lydda  and  Ramleh.  Great  bon- 
om were  paid  by  them  to  St.  George,  and  they  inveflted 
him  with  the  dignity  of  their  patron :  from  this  time 
his  renown  spread  morę  widely  throughout  Europę,  and 
he  became  the  patron  saint  of  England  and  of  seyeral 
other  States  and  kingdoma.  The  church  was  destroyed 
by  Saladin  in  1191,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was 
ever  rebuilt,  although  there  was  in  later  centuries  an 
unfounded  impreasion  that  the  church,  the  ruins  of 
which  were  then  seen,  and  which  still  exi8t,  had  been 
built  by  the  English  king  Richard.  From  that  time 
tbera  has  been  little  notice  of  Lydda  by  trayellers.  It 
now  exi8tB,  in  a  fniitful  plain,  one  mile  north  of  Rama, 
and  three  east  of  Jaffa,  under  its  andent  name  of  Lud 
or  Ludda  {Lidd  in  ToUer,  Dritte  Wanderung,  p.  69, 456). 
Within  a  drde  of  four  miles  still  stand  Ono  (Kefr  Auna), 
H«tid  (el-Haditheh),  and  Neballat  (Bdt-Neballah), 
thne  plaoea  ooDstantly  iMBOciat^ed  with  Lod  in  the  an- 


cient  records.  The  water-conrse  ontside  the  town  is 
said  still  to  bear  the  name  of  Abi-Butrus  (Peter),  in 
memory  of  the  apostle  (Tobler,  p.  471).  The  town  is, 
for  a  Mohammedan  place,  busy  and  prosperous  (see  Yan 
de  Yelde,  Syr,  oftd  Palest.  i,  244).  Buried  in  palms,  and 
with  a  large  well  dose  to  the  entrance,  it  looks  ftom  a 
distance  inyiting  enough,  but  its  interior  is  very  repul- 
siye  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  number  of  persons, 
old  and  young,  whom  one  encounters  at  every  step,  either 
totally  blind,  or  afflicted  with  loathsome  diseases  of  the 
eyeB,  It  is  a  considerable  yillage  of  smali  houses,  with 
nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  ordinary  Moslem  yillages 
save  the  ruina  of  the  celebrated  church  of  St.  George, 
which  are  aituated  in  the  eastem  part  of  the  town.  The 
building  mnat  have  been  yery  laige.  The  walls  of  the 
eastem  end  are  standing  only  in  the  parta  near  the  al- 
tar,  induding  the  aich  over  the  latter;  but  the  western 
end  remains  morę  peifect,  and  has  been  built  into  a  large 
moaąue,  the  lofty  minaret  of  which  forms  the  landmark 
of  Lud.  As  the  dty  of  St.  Geoi^ge,  who  is  one  with  the 
famous  personage  El-Khudr,  Lydda  is  held  in  much 
honor  by  the  Moslems.  In  their  traditions  the  gate  of 
the  dty  will  be  the  scenę  of  the  finał  combat  between 
Christ  and  Antichrist  (Sale's  Koran,  notę  to  chap.  xliii ; 
and  PreL  Dite,  iv,  §  4 ;  also  Jalal  ad-Din,  Tempie  o/Je- 
ruwdem,  p.  484).  See  Raumer,  Paldgtma,  p.  208 ;  Rob- 
inson, Bib,  Reaearches,  iii,  55 ;  Sandys,  Travailea ;  Cotori- 
cus, /fmer.  p.  187, 138 ;  D*Arvieux,  ^«}iu^'m,  ii,  28 ;  Po- 
cocke,Z>wcrtpr»Mi,ii,58;  Volney,  Foya^,  i,  278 ;  Thom- 
son, Ltand  and  Boók,  ii,  291  8q. — Kitto ;  Smith. 

Lydgate,  John,  an  ancient  English  theologian, 
celebrated  particnlarly  as  a  poet,  one  of  the  successors 
of  Chancer,  was  a  monk  of  the  Benedictine  abbey  of 
Bury  St.  Edmunda,  in  Suffolk.  The  dates  of  only  a  few 
of  the  eventa  of  his  life  have  been  ascertained.  He  was 
ordained  a  subdeacon  in  1889,  a  deacon  in  1398,  and  a 
priest  in  1397,  whence  it  has  been  oonjectured  that  he 
was  bom  about  1875.  He  seems  to  have  arrived  at  his 
greateat  eminence  about  1480.  After  a  short  education 
at  Oxford  he  tnivelled  in  France  and  Italy,  and  re- 
turaed  a  oomplete  master  of  the  langnage  and  literatnre 
of  both  countriea.  He  chiefly  studied  Dante,  Boocao- 
do,  and  Alain  Chartier,  and  became  so  dlstinguished  a 
profident  in  polite  leaming  that  he  opened  a  school  in 
his  monastery  for  teaching  the  sona  of  the  nobility  ver- 
sification  and  composition.  Althoogh  philology  was  hia 
subject,  he  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  philosophy 
of  the  day :  he  was  not  only  a  poet  and  a  rhetorician, 
but  a  geometridan,  an  astronomer,  a  theologist,  and  a 
disputant.  He  died  about  \AS\,^Engtish,  Cydop,  s.  v.; 
Warton,  Hitt^  EngL  Poeiry ;  Chambers,  Cydop,  Eng,  Lit, 
i,  40  sq. 

Lyd'ia  (Av^ia),  the  name  of  a  country,  and  also  of 
a  woman  in  the  New  Testament. 

1.  The  Hebrew  Lud  (**Lydia"  in  Ezek.  xxx,  5;  see 
also  LuDDf ),  a  province  in  the  west  of  Asia  Minor,  sup- 
posed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Lud,  the  fourth  son 
of  Shem  (Gen.  x,  22).  Thus  Josephus  states  **  those 
who  are  now  called  Lydians  (AvooO,  but  anciently  £u- 
dim  (Aotoot),  spmng  from  Lud*'  (AaOia,Ant.i,6,A; 
compare  Bochart,  Opera,  i,  83,  and  the  authorities  cited 
there).  See  Etrkoloot.  Lydia  was  bounded  on  the 
east  by  Greater  Phrygia,  on  the  north  by  i£olis  or  My- 
sia, on  the  west  by  lonia  and  the  ^gsean  Sea,  and  on 
the  south  it  was  separated  from  Caria  by  the  Mfeander 
(see  Smith*s  Did,  ofCtau,  Geogr,  s.  v.).  The  country 
is  for  the  most  part  level  (Schubert,  Reiten,  i,  369  sq.). 
Among  the  mountains,  that  of  Tmolus  was  cdebrated 
for  its  saffiron  and  red  winę  (Xenoph.  Cyrop,  vi,  2,  21). 
Lydia,  however,  lay  on  the  west  coast  of  Ada  Minor, 
and  thus  was  far  removed  from  the  other  possessions  of 
the  Shemitic  nations.  Greek  writers  inform  us  that 
Lydia  was  originally  peopled  by  a  Pelasgic  race  called 
Megonians  (Homer,  Iliad,  ii,  866;  x,  431),  who  reodved 
their  name  from  MtMm,  an  ancient  king  (Bochart,  /.  c). 
They  also  state  that  the  name  Lydians  was  derived  ftom 
a  king  who  ruled  them  at  a  later  period  (Herod,  if  7) 
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Aboot  eight  centories  KC  a  tribe  of  another  race  mi- 
grated  fiom  the  CMSt,  and  sabdaed  the  Msoniaius.  These 
vrere  the  Lydiana.    For  some  time  after  this  coiiquest 
both  iiati(His  are  mentioned  promiflcaously,  but  the  Lyd- 
lana  gradually  obtatned  power,  aod  gaye  their  name  to 
the  country  (KaUsch,  On  Gtn,  x ;  Dionysius,  i,30 ;  Pliny, 
y,  30 ;  comp.  Strabo,  xii,  672 ;  xiv,  679).    The  best  and 
moet  reoent  critics  legard  these  Lydians  as  a  Shemitic 
tribe,  and  conaeqaently  the  descendants  of  Lud  (Moyers, 
Die  Phamcier^  i,  475).    Thia  yiew  is  strengthened  by 
the  description  of  the  character  and  habits  of  the  Lyd- 
ians.   They  weie  warlike  (Herod,  i,  79),  skilled  in  horse- 
manship  (^),  and  accustomed  to  senre  as  mercenaries 
under  foreign  princes  (yii,  71).    Kow,  in  Isa.  lxvi,  19,  a 
warlike  people  called  Lud  is  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Tarshish  and  Pul ;  and  again  in  Ezek.  xxvii,  10, 
the  prophet  says  of  Tyre, "  They  of  Penia,  and  of  Lud, 
and  of  Phut,  were  in  tbine  army,  thy  men  of  war." 
There  can  acarcely  be  a  doubt  that  this  is  the  Shemitic 
nation  mentioned  in  Genesis,  and  which  migrated  to 
Western  Asia,  and  gave  the  province  of  Lydia  its  name. 
The  identity  bas  recently  been  called  in  ąuestion  by 
professor  and  Sir  Henry  Kawlinson,  but  their  arguments 
do  not  seem  sufliicient  to  set  aside  the  great  mass  of  cir- 
cumstantial  evidence  in  its  favor  (Bawlinson's  Jlerodo- 
tu»,  i,  160, 659, 667 ;  comp.  Kalisch,  ad  loc  Gen. ;  Prich- 
ard,  PhyHcal  Uistory  o/Mankmd,  iv,  562  sq. ;  Niebuhr, 
Ledures  on  Ancient  liistory,  i,  87 ;  Gesenius,  Thesaurut, 
p.  745).     In  the  palmy  da3rs  of  Lydia  its  kings  ruled 
irom  the  shores  of  the  iEgsean  to  the  river  Halys*,  and 
CroBSus,  who  was  its  king  in  the  time  of  Solon  and  of 
Cyrus,  was  reputed  the  ńchest  monarch  in  the  world 
(Strabo,  xv,  7d5).    He  was  able  to  bring  into  the  field 
an  army  of  420,000  foot  and  60,000  horse  against  Cyrus, 
by  whom,  howeyer,  he  was  defeated,  and  his  kingdom 
annexed  to  the  Persian  empire  (Herod,  i,  6).    Lydia  af- 
terwards  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidse ; 
and  it  is  related  in  1  Mace  yiii,  8,  that  Antiochus  the 
Great  was  compelled  by  the  Romans  to  ccde  Lydia  to 
king  £umenes  (comp.  Apian.  Syr,  38).     Some  difBculty 
arises  in  the  paasage  referred  to  from  the  names  "  India 
and  Media"  found  in  connection  with  it;  but  if  we  re- 
gard  these  as  inoorrectiy  given  by  the  writer  or  by  a 
copyist  for  '*Ionia  and  Mysia,"  the  agreement  with 
Livy'8  account  of  the  same  transaction  (xxxvii,  56)  will 
be  sufiiciently  established,  the  notice  of  the  maritime 
proviuces  alone  in  the  book  of  Maccabees  being  explica- 
ble  on  the  ground  of  their  being  best  known  to  the  in- 
habitants  of  Palestine.    In  the  time  of  the  travels  of 
the  apostles  it  was  a  proyince  of  the  Koman  empire 
(Ptolemy,  v,  2, 16 ;  Pliny,  v,  30).     Its  chief  towns  were 
Sardis  (the  capital),  Thyatira,  and  Philadelphia,  all  of 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  although 
the  name  of  the  proyince  itself  does  not  occur.    Its  con- 
nection with  Judsea,  under  the  Seleucidse,  is  referred  to 
by  Josephus  (i4fi^  xii,  3,  4).    The  manners  of  the  Lyd- 
ians were  corrupt  even  to  a  proverb  (Herod,  i,  93). — 
Kitto ;  Smith.     See  Th.  Menke,  Lydiaa  (Berlin,  1844) ; 
Cramer,  A  na  Minor,  i,  413 ;  Forbiger,  Handb.  der  A  Uen 
Geogr,  ii,  167 ;  Clinton,  Fasti  Hellen,  Appendix,  p.  361 ; 
Niebuhr,  Ledures  on  Anc,  HisU  i,  82 ;  Cellarius,  Notiiut, 
ii,  108  sq. ;  Mannert,  Geoyr,  Y I,  iii,  345  8q. ;  A  Ugem,  Wek- 
histor,  iv,  623  sq. ;  Beck,  Weitff,  i,  308  sq. ;  Heeren,  Ideenj 
I,  i,  154  8q. 

2.  A  woman  of  Thyatira,  '^a  soller  of  purple,"  who 
dwelt  in  the  city  of  Philippi,  in  Macedonia  (Acts  xvi, 
14, 15).  A.D.  47.  The  commentators  aro  not  agrecd 
whether  "  Lydia"  should  be  regarded  as  an  api)ellative, 
or  a  derivative  from  the  country  to  which  the  woman 
belonged,  Thyatira,  her  native  place,  being  in  Lydia. 
There  are  examples  of  this  lattcr  sense;  but  the  preced- 
ing  word  ómfiari  seems  bero  to  support  the  former,  and 
the  name  was  a  common  one.  (See  Biel  and  I.  Hase  in 
the  BibL  Brem,  ii,  411 ;  iii,  275 ;  v,  670;  vi,  1041 ;  Symb, 
Brem.  II,  ii,  124 ;  comparo  Ugolini  Thesaur,  xiii,  xxix.) 
Lydia  was  not  by  birth  a  Jewess,  but  a  proselyte,  as  the 
phrase  "  who  worshipped  God"  imports.     It  was  at  the 


Jewish  Sabbath-worshłp  by  the  side  of  a  slieaat  (Acts 
xvi,  13)  that  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  by  Pani  lerndtueń 
her  heart.    She  was  conyeited,  being  the  fiist  perBan  m 
Europę  who  embraced  Christianity  there,  and  after  śbe 
and  her  houaehold  had  been  baptized  she  preaaeA  tbe 
use  of  her  house  so  eamestly  upon  the  apostle  and  his 
asBociates  that  they  were  constrained  to  accept  tbe  tiK 
yitation.    As  her  native  place  was  in  the  proyince  of 
Asia  (Acts  xvi,  14 ;  Bey.  ii,  18),  it  is  interest  ing  to  no- 
tice that  through  her,  indirectly,  the  Gospel  may  have 
come  into  that  yery  district  wfaere  Paul  himeełf  had 
recently  been  forbidden  directly  to  preach  it  (Acts  xyi, 
6).     We  infer  that  she  was  a  person  of  considerable 
wealth  partly  firom  the  fact  that  she  gaye  a  borne  to 
Paul  and  his  companions,  partly  from  the  mentkm  of 
the  conyersion  of  her  **  houaehold,**  under  which  tenn, 
whether  children  are  included  or  not,  alaves  are  no  doobc 
oomprehended.    Of  Lydia's  character  we  are  led  to  Ibfm 
a  high  estimate  from  her  candid  reoeption  of  the  Gos- 
pel, her  urgent  hospitality,  and  her  continuedfriendahip 
to  Paul  and  Silas  when  they  were  persecuted.   Whetbó' 
she  was  one  of  "  those  woroen  who  labored  with  Fani  in 
the  Gospel*'  at  Philippi,  as  mentioned  afterwards  in  the 
epistle  to  that  place  (PhiL  iv,  3),  it  is  imposeible  to  say. 
The  Lydians  were  famous  for  the  art  of  dyeing  purple 
yests  (Pliny,  vii,  57 ;  Max.  Tyr.  xl,  2;  Valer.  Flacc.  iv, 
368 ;  Claud.  Rapt,  Proterp,  i,  275 ;  iElian,  Anim.  ty,  46), 
and  Lydia,  as  **  a  scller  of  purple,**  is  snpposed  to  have 
been  a  dealer  in  yests  so  dyed  rather  than  in  the  dye 
itself  (see  Kuinol  on  Acts  xiy,  14). — Kil  to;  Smith. 

Lyd'ian  (Jer.  xlvi,  9).    See  Lud  ;  Ludim  ;  Ltdia. 

ŁydiuB,  Balthaaar,  a  Dutch  theologian  of  Ger- 
man origin,  was  bom  at  Umstadt,  near  Darmstadt,  aboot 
1577;  studied  at  Leyden;  became  pastor  at  Streefkerk 
in  1602,  and  in  1608  at  Dordrecht.  He  was  preeent  at 
the  Synod  of  Dort.  He  died  in  1629.*  Lydius  was  a 
yiolent  opponent  of  the  Remonstrants.  Of  his  literarjr 
labors,  one  deseryes  special  mention,  Waldenna  (now 
yery  rare,  Rotterdam,  1616-17 ;  2d  ed.  Amsterdam,  1623, 
2  yols.  8vo),  in  which  he  seeks  to  show  an  intimate  con- 
nection bctween  the  Morayians  and  Waldensian&  See 
Herzog,  ReaJrEncyklop,  xx,  68, 64. 

ŁydluB,  Jacób,  a  Dutch  theologian,  son  of  the 
prcceding,  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury  at  Dordrecht,  and  took  a  promment  part  in  the 
synod  held  there.  He  died  in  1688.  Some  of  his  works 
desenre  special  mention:  Ayonistica  Sacra ,  nre  Syntay- 
ma  rocum  et  pkrasium  ayonisticarum  qua  in  Scriptura 
occurrunt  (Rott,  1657, 12mo) : — Florum  Sparsio  ad  kit^ 
torium  passionis  Jesu  Christi  (ibid,  1672,  8vo).  See 
Brandt,  Hist,oJ'lke  Re/ormation  in  the  Low  ComUria; 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generakf  xxii,  388. 

ŁydiuB,  JohaxineB  (1),  a  German  theologian, 
brother  of  Balthasar,  was  bom  at  Frankfort  about  1577, 
and  became  pastor  at  Oudewater  (the  birthplaoe  of  Ai^ 
minius)  in  1602.  He  died  in  1643.  Like  his  brotber 
Balthasar,  he  is  noted  for  his  opposition  to  Arminianism. 
He  was  the  edlŁor  of  the  works  of  Clemanges,  Wessek, 
etc     See  Herzog,  ReaUEncyUop,  xx,  64a 

Łydiuff,  JohannoB  (2),  one  of  the  early  Dutch 
ministcrs  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America,  was  edu- 
cated  in  Holland,  and  setUed  at  Schenectady  and  Al- 
bany,  N.  Y.,  in  1702.  Like  his  predecessors  in  the  same 
Church,  he  labored  sucoessfuUy  for  the  instraction  and 
salvation  of  the  Mohawk  Indians.  He  ministered  among 
the  tribes  of  the  "  Five  Nations,"  and  received  from  the 
goyeroor  and  council  suitable  compensation  for  his  serr- 
ices.  He  died  March  1, 1710.  About  thirty  Indian 
communicants  were  in  connection  with  his  Church  at 
his  decease.  He  is  represented  by  his  oontemporary, 
Rey.  Thomas  Barclay,  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  a 
report  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts,  as  **a  good,  pious  man,'*  who  ^lired 
in  entire  friendship*'  with  him, "  and  sent  his  own  chil- 
dren to  be  catechized." — DocumtntaryHiit,ofNem  Yorki 
iu,  897 ;  Dr.  Kogers^s  UisU  Discourte,     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 
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ŁydiUB,  Martin,  a  noted  Dutch  theoJogiao,  father 
of  Balthaaar  and  Jacob,  was  bora  at  Labeck,  Gennany, 
in  1539  or  1540,  of  Dutch  parentage,  and  was  educated 
at  the  univenltie8  of  Tubingen  and  Heidelberg,  where 
in  1566  he  was  employed  at  the  Cołkgiwn  SapUntim  as 
teacher.  On  aocount  of  penecution  in  the  Palatinate, 
he  went  to  Holland,  and  became  in  1579  pastor  of  a 
Church  at  Amsterdam.  Upon  the  founding  of  the  uni- 
yersity  at  Fianecker  in  1585,  he  was  called  thither  as 
professor.  He  died  in  1601.  He  is  noted  for  the  part 
he  took  in  the  Anninian  oontroversy.  It  is  he  who 
forwarded  to  Arminius  the  works  of  Koomhert  and 
Arnold  Coraelius  for  refutation,  which  resulted  instead 
in  the  conyersion  of  Arminius.  Sce  Herzog,  Real-En' 
cykl,  XX,  61  8q. ;  Bayle,  Uist,  Diet,  iii,  970, 971.    See  Abt 

MU<IA21ISM. 

Łye,  Edw^ard,  an  English  philologlst  and  clergy- 
man,  was  bora  at  Totnes,  Deyonshire,  and  was  educated 
at  Hertford  College, Oxford;  took  holy  ordens  in  1719; 
was  presented  to  the  liring  of  Haughton  Parva,  North- 
amptonshire ;  in  1750  became  yicar  of  Yardley  Hast- 
ings,  and  died  in  1767.  He  acquiied  distinction  by  his 
researches  in  the  Saxon  language  and  literaturę.  See 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit.  cmd  Am,  A  uthort,  voL  ii,  s.  v. 

Łye,  Thomas,  an  English  Nonconformist  clergy- 
man,  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 
AYhile  minister  at  All-Hallows,  Lombard  Street,  London, 
he  was  called  upon  to  take  oath  against  the  king;  re- 
fusing,  he  was  ejected  in  1651 ;  reinstated,  he  was  once 
morę  expellcd,  because  of  his  refusal  to  take  the  oath  of 
uniformity,  in  1662.  He  was  Tery  popular  among  Puri- 
tau  families.  Hu  Sermons  were  published  (Lond.  1660, 
4to ;  1662 ;  1681).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  o/BriL  and  Am, 
Authorsj  voL  ii,  s.  v.;  Stoughton,  Eodu,  Ilist,  of  EngL 
(Church  Restoration),  i,  278. 

Lyell,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  in  Richmond  Coanty,  Ya., 
May  13, 1 775.  Though  educated  in  the  Protestant  Epi»- 
copal  Church,  he  became  in  early  life  a  Methodist,  and 
oflściated  on  the  Frederick  Circuit,  Ya.,  also  in  Provi- 
dence,  R.  L,  and  was  chaplain  to  Congress.  In  1804, 
however,  he  became  rector  of  Christ^s  Church,  N.  Y.,  and 
remained  ever  after  in  that  connection.  In  1803  he  was 
madę  A.M.  by  Brown  Unirersity,  and  in  1822  D.D.  by 
Columbia  College.  Through  a  long  ministry  he  held 
on  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  and  was  an  active  mem- 
ber  of  almost  erery  institution  connected  with  the  dio- 
cese  of  New  York.  He  died  March  4, 1848.— Sprague, 
^Iwło^,  v,495. 

Lyford,  William,  an  English  theologian  and  zeal- 
ons  Calvinist,  was  bora  in  1598  at  Perpmere  (Berk- 
shire); graduated  at  Oxford;  became  a  fellow  of  Mag- 
dalen College ;  entered  the  Church ;  became  yicar  of 
Sherborae,  Dorsetshire,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  there.  He  died  in  1653.  Among  other  sermons 
and  treatises  are  published,  Cases  of  Conacience  pro- 
pounded  in  ihe  Time  ofRebeiiion  (which  preaches  tol- 
erance  to  all  parties)  i—PrincipUs  o/Faith  and  o/a  good 
Conacience  (Lond.  1642;  Oxford,  1652, 8vo) :— 4fi  Apol- 
ogtffor  ourpublic  Ministry  and  Infant  Baptism  (Lond. 
1652, 1653, 4to)  \—The  pjam  Man'a  Senses  exercised  to 
dUcem  hoth  good  and  erH  (ibid.  1655, 4to).  See  Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog,  Generale,  voL  xxxii,  s,  v, ;  Thomas,  Diet,  of 
Biog,  and  Mythol,  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  o/Brit,  (md  A  mer, 
A  uthors,  Sb  V. 

Łyle,  John,  A.M.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bora 
in  Rockbridge  Ck>unty,Ya.,  October  20, 1769,  and  gradua- 
ted at  Liberty  Hall  in  1794.  Soon  after  he  was  employed 
in  teaching,  pursued  his  theological  studies^  and  was  11- 
censed  in  1797.  He  was  ordained  in  1799,  and  in  1800 
Utok  charge  of  the  churchea  of  Salem  and  Sugar  Ridge, 
in  Clark  County.  In  1805  he  was  appointed  a  miańon- 
ary  within  the  bounds  of  the  Cumberland  Presbytery, 
and  subsequently  a  comminioner  of  the  General  Assem- 
Uy.  He  femoved  to  Paris,  Bourbon  Ca,  Ky.,  in  1807, 
establishcd  an  academy,  and  at  the  same  time  preached 


to  the  chuTcnes  of  Cave  Ridge  and  Concord.  He  next 
supplied  the  church  of  Mount  Pleasant,  in  Cynthiana, 
Hanison  County,  and  paased  the  summer  of  1814  in  the 
counties  of  Bourbon,  Harrison,  Nicholas,  and  Fayette, 
preaching  chiefly  to  the  colored  people.  Having  been 
instramental,  between  1815  and  1818,  in  the  settlement 
of  ministers  on  the  field  of  his  own  labors,  he  deroted 
the  rest  of  his  life  to  missionary  seryice,  in  which  he 
was  suocessfully  engaged  till  his  death  in  Paris,  Ky., 
July  22, 1825.  He  published  Contributions  to  Periodi- 
caU: — A  New  American  Et^Ush  Grammar  (1804): — A 
Sermon  on  the  QualiJications  and  Dutiee  of  Gospel  Min^ 
itters  (1821). — Sprague,  AnndU,  iv,  178. 

Łyman,  Henry,  an  American  missionary,  was  bora 
at  Northampton,  Mass.,  in  1810,  and  graduated  at  Am- 
herst  College  in  1829.  He  went  as  a  misńonary  to  Su- 
matra, and  was  killed  there  by  the  Battahs,  with  Mr. 
Munson,  January  28, 1884.  He  published  Condition  of 
Females  in  Payan  Countriet, 

Lyman,  Joseph,  D.D.,  a  C!ongregational  minister, 
was  bora  April  14, 1749,  at  Lebanon,  Conn.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  in  1767,  was  chosen  tutor  in  1770,  in 
which  position  he  remained  two  years,  and  was  installed 
pastor  in  Hatfield,  Mass.,  March  4, 1772,  where  he  died 
March  27, 1828.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  Hamp- 
shire  Miss.  Society  in  1812,  vice-president  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  in  1819, 
and  president  in  1823.  Dr.  Lyman  published  seyeral  oc- 
casional  Sermons  (1787>1821). — Spngae^  Anneds^  ii,  10. 

Łyman,  WilUam,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bora  ahout  1763,  and  was  educated  at  Yale  College, 
where  he  graduated  in  1784.  He  was  pastor  at  Haddam, 
Conn.,  and  China,  N.  Y.,  and  died  in  1833.  The  College 
of  New  Jersey  honored  him  with  the  doctorate  in  divin- 
ity  in  1808.  Dr.  Lyman  published  four  Occasioncd  Ser- 
mons (1806, 1807, 1810).  See  Drakę,  Diet,  Amer,  Biog, 
p.  570 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  ii,  s.  t. 

Łynoh,  Thomas  M.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episoopal  Church  South,  was  bora  in  WUkerson  Coun- 
ty, Miss.,  August  1, 1826,  was  oonverted  at  Oxford,  Ga., 
while  a  student  at  the  nniyeiuty,  at  once  joined  the 
Church,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1847,  and  shortly 
afler  was  admitted  to  the  Alabama  0)nference.  His 
cultiyated  mind,  his  rare  gifts  in  orator}',  and  his  deep 
piety  at  onoe  commended  him  to  the  love  and  confidence 
of  the  Conferenoe.  Enon  Circuit  was  his  first,  and  Ma- 
rianna and  Appalachicola  his  seoond  appointment,  when, 
in  1849,  his  health  failed,  and  it  became  necessary  for 
him  to  locate.  By  1858  he  had  sufficiently  recovered 
to  re-enter  upon  his  life-work,  and  he  now  oonsecutirely 
seryed  his  church  at  Lowndesboro,  Pineville,  PrattTille, 
and  the  Socapatoy  Circuit.  In  the  last-named  place 
his  health  was  again  afTected  by  the  extent  of  the  work 
and  arduousness  of  its  duties,  and  he  retired  from  active 
work.  He  died  in  (3oosa  County,  Ala.,  AprU  18, 1867. 
^  In  all  the  relations  of  life  he  sustained  the  character  of 
a  gentleman  of  the  highest  type.  Possessing  a  rich 
fund  of  knowledge,  and  gifted  with  conyersational  pow- 
ers  that  statesmen  and  courtiers  might  envy,  he  ever 
drew  around  him,  by  the  affability  of  his  manners  and 
sweetness  of  his  spirit,  a  large  circle  of  friends,  and  held 
them  by  an  indissoluble  coid.**  As  a  preacher  his  word 
had  power  and  unction.  See  Minutes  of  Conferences  of 
M,  E,  Church  South,  iii,  128. 

Lynde,  Sir  Humphret,  an  English  writer  of  notę, 
was  bora  in  1579,  and  was  educated  first  at  Westminster 
School,  and  then  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford;  was  madę 
bachelor  of  arts  in  1600.  He  was  a  member  of  seyeral 
Parliaments,  and  enjoyed  other  national  honors,  but  he 
deserres  a  place  here  only  on  account  of  his  works, 
among  which  are  Via  tuta  (Lond.  1628,  8vo,  and  often) 
and  Ancient  Characters  of  the  Visible  Church,  etc.  He 
died  June  14, 1636.    See  Gen,  Biog.  Diet,  s.  v. 

Lyon,  Asa,  a  Congregational  minister,  was  bom 
at  Pomfret,  Conn,,  Dec.  81, 1763,  and  graduated  at  Dait- 
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moath  College  in  1790.  He  wss  pastor  of  the  Congie- 
gational  Cburch  at  Suiiderland,Maas.,froni  Oct.4,17d2, 
to  Sept.  23, 1793 ;  at  South  Hess^Yt.,  from  Dec.  21, 1802, 
to  March  15, 1840 ;  and  was  a  member  of  Congress  from 
Yennont  from  1815  to  1817.  He  was  appointed  chief 
jadge  of  Grand  Isle  Gounty  in  1805,  1806,  1808,  and 
1813 ;  and  was  dnring  nine  years  a  state  representatiye. 
He  was  an  able  preacher.  His  published  sermons  and 
patriotic  addresses  show  a  high  order  of  talent  and 
scholarahip.     See  Drakę,  Diet,  of  A  mer,  Biogr,  Sw  v. 

Lyon,  Henrey,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  Walden,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  18, 1800,  and  was  edacated  at 
Union  College,  pursued  a  oourse  of  theology  at  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.,  and  soon  ailer  removed  to  Ohio.  Herę,  in 
18SKB,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  hy  the  Presbytery  of 
HuTon,  and  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Yermil- 
ion.  In  1830  he  removed  to  Brownhelm,  Ohio,  and 
engaged  in  the  occopation  of  teaching  at  the  academy 
in  Richfield,  Ohio.  He  died  Maich  7, 1868.  Mr.  Lyon 
was  a  superior  teacher,  and  much  beloved  by  his  pupils ; 
as  a  Christian,  he  enjoyed  a  spirit  remarkable  for  its 
depth  and  intensity.  See  Wilson,  PreA,  Hitt,  A  ImcmaCf 
1864,  p.  309.     (J.US.) 

Lyon,  John  C,  a  noted  German  minister  in  the 
Methodist  Episoopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Leonsberg,  in 
the  kingdom  of  WUrtemberg,  Germany,  Feb.  11, 1802. 
His  parents  were  of  the  Luthcran  faith,  and  John  re- 
ceived  a  Christian  training.  In  1817  he  emig^rated  to 
this  country,  and  some  nine  years  later  was  brought 
nearer  the  cross,  at  once  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and,  afler  due  preparation,  entered  the  ministry, 
in  which  he  continued  for  thirty-four  years,  preaching 
both  to  English  and  German  oongregations  with  great 
acceptance.  He  received  consecutirely  the  foUowing 
appointments:  1828,  Baltimore  Conference,  Huntington ; 
1829,  Gettysburgh;  1830,  Carlisle  Circuit;  1831,  Balti- 
more; 1832-33,  Baltimore,  Sharp  Street,  and  Asbury; 
1834,  superannuated ;  1885,  Lexington;  1836,  Lewis- 
burgh  Circuit;  1837-88, Rockingham ;  1839^40,  Augus- 
ta; 1841,  York;  1842-45,  New  York  Conference,  Second 
Street  German  Church;  1846^48,  Philadelphia;  1849- 
52,  presiding  elder  of  New  York  German  District ;  1858- 
54,  East  Baltimore ;  1855-56,  New  York,  Second  Street; 
1857,  Fortieth  Street;  1858-59,  Philadelphia;  1860, 
Frederick  City;  1861,  East  Baltimore.  In  1862  he  was 
superannuated,  and  died  Bfay  16, 1868.  <<  Brother  Lyon 
was  an  earaest,  faithful  worker  in  the  Gospel,  never  tir- 
ing,  esteeming  all  labor  Hght  which  senred  to  advance 
his  Ma8ter's  glory.  ...  He  was  a  mighty  man  of  God 
in  the  pulpit,  a  derout  and  holy  man  in  Ufe,  a  pleasant 
companion,  a  kind  husband,  a  good  father,  a  sweet  singer 
in  Zioń,  a  useful  laborer,  turaing  many  to  righteous- 
ness."— Cofi/:  Mimies,  1869,  p.  108. 

Lyon,  Mary,  a  toachcr  and  female  philanthropist, 
bom  in  Buckland,  Mass.,  Feb.  28, 1797,  is  noted  as  the 
founder  of  the  Bfount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary  in 
South  Hadley,  over  which  sbe  presided  until  her  death, 
March  5,  1849.  A  feature  of  her  plan  (at  first  much 
opposed)  was  the  performance  of  the  in8titution*s  domes- 
tic  labor  by  teachers  and  pupila,  intending  to  give  them 
independcnce  of  seryants,  self-denial,  health,  and  inter- 
est  in  domestic  duties.  She  set  forth  her  views  in  Ten- 
dmcUs  ofihe  PrincipUs  embraced  and  the  System  adopted 
im  tJie  Mount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary  (1840),  and  in 
the  Misdonary  Offering  (1843).  See  Hitchcock,  Life 
and  Labors  ofMary  Lyon  (1851) ;  Drakę,  DicL  ofA  mer, 
Biographyt  s.  v. 

Lyona,  a  city  of  France,  situated  on  the  Rhone,  316 
miles  by  railway  sonth-south-east  of  Pans,  is  noted  in 
eoclesiastical  histoiy  for  two  oecumenical  oomicils  which 
were  held  there : 

L  In  1245,  consisting  of  140  bishops,  and  conyened 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  Cmsades,  restoring  eo- 
clesiastical discipline,  and  dethroning  Frederick  II,  em- 
pecor  of  Germany.  It  was  also  decreed  at  this  coundl 
that  rardinals  shoold  wear  red  hata. 


n.  In  1274.  Theie  were  600  bishopa  and  aboat  1000 
inferior  dergy  preaent.  Its  principal  objęci  was  tbe  re» 
union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  cborchea. — ^Hook,  Dietkrn" 
ary;  Smith,  Tablei  ofCkurchIfitlory;  London,  J/dwo/ 
ofCauncHSf9.v, 

Lyona,  Israel,  a  noted  English  sdiolar  of  Jewiah 
parentage,  was  bom  at  Cambridge  in  1709,  and  after  the 
completion  of  his  studies,  mainly  dependent  opon  hjs 
own  ejforts,  he  became  instnictor  of  Hebrew  at  the  Uni- 
yersity  in  Cambridge.  He  died  in  1770.  Besides  tsJ- 
uable  contributions  to  mathematical  science,  be  wrote 
Tke  Scholai^s  InstruetOTf  or  Hebrew  Grammar  (1735. 
8vo;  2d  ed.,  greatly  enlarged,  nb7y.—Ot»ervaiioms  and 
Inqmries  rdating  to  various  ParU  ofScriplMre  Hittory 
(1761).  This  ląst-named  work  is  supposed  by  amne  to 
have  been  wńtten,  however,  by  his  father.  See  Gemend 
Bioyrap/ttcal  DicUonary,  a.  v, 

Lyona,  Jamea  Oilbonme,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  epis- 
copal clergyman  and  educator,  a  native  of  England,  em- 
igrated  to  America  in  1844,  and  began  his  cleńcal  labors 
at  StMary^s  Church,  Burlington,  N.  J.  In  1846  he  re- 
moved  to  Philadelphia,  and  cstablished  himself  as  a 
teacher  of  the  dassics.  His  educational  snccess  secured 
him  the  position  of  principal  of  Harerford  Oassical 
School,  which  he  held  until  his  death,  Feb.  3, 1860. 

Lyra  (also  Lyrcmus),  Nicholas  de,  so  called  from 
Lyre,  in  Normandy,  the  place  of  his  natirit}-,  waa  boni 
about  1270.     He  eutered  the  Order  of  the  Franciscans 
at  Yemenil  in  1291,  and  completed  his  studies  in  Paii&. 
Herę  he  studied  successfully,  was  admitted  to  the  de- 
gree  of  doctor,  and  became  a  distinguished  lecturer  oo 
the  Bibie.    Besides  his  studies  at  the  unirersity,  he  pri- 
vately  deyoted  himself  to  the  acąuińtion  of  a  thorougfa 
knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and  his  assodation  with  oonverta 
of  Jewish  faith  at  this  time  bas  probably  giren  rise  to 
the  opinion,  even  now  held  by  some,  that  Nicholas  de 
Lyra  was  bom  of  Jewish  parents,  and  was  himself  a 
convert  to  Christianity.     His  own  writings,  howerer, 
flatly  contradict  this  report,  as  has  been  shown  by  Wolf 
{Bibliofheca,  i  and  iii,  s.  v.) ;  and  Nicholas  himself  teOs 
us,  in  one  of  his  works  (the  polemical  treatise),  that  he 
had  but  little  association  with  Jewa,  and  depended  main- 
ly upon  the  esrperience  ofother  Chrigtians  for  his  delia- 
eation  of  Jewish  character  and  customs  (compare  Griitas, 
Ge»ch,  d,  Judrn^  vii,  513).    His  great  leaming,  refined 
taste,  and  eminent  woith,  raised  him  to  the  prindptl 
ofBces  of  his  onler,  and  secured  him  the  frienddiip  of 
the  most  illustrious  persons  of  his  age.    He  died  at 
Paris  October  28, 1340.    It  is  especially  as  a  writer  that 
Lyra  is  justly  celebrated,  and,  as  has  been  ireąuenUy  as- 
serted,  he  became,  by  his  thorough  expositions  of  the 
Scriptures,  one  of  the  greatest  aids  of  the  reformers  of  the 
16th  century,  whenoe  the  couplet  on  Luther*s  exegetical 
labors  by  the  enemies  of  the  great  Gennau  refonner : 

"Si  Lyra  non  lyrasset 
Luthems  non  saltassef 

Nicholas  de  Lyra^s  chef  d'oeuvre  is  his  PottiUa  perpetum 

in  umver9a  Biblia  (Romę,  1471-72, 5  vols.foL ;  best  edit. 

Ant  w.  1634, 6  yols.  foL),  which  brought  him  the  title  of 

''  doctor  planus  et  utilis** — or,  better,  which  immortalized 

the  name  of  L^tb.    The  great  merit  of  this  commeutary 

consists  in  the  embodiment  of  the  sober-i^łirited  and  ia- 

genious  explanations  of  Kashi,  whose  modę  of  interpre- 

tation  Lyra  regarded  as  his  model,  as  he  frankly  statcs, 

"Similiter  intendo  non  solum  dicta  doctorum  Catholi- 

corum,  sed  etiam  Hebneorum  maxime  rabbi  Salomouis, 

qui  inter  doctores  Hebneos  locutos  est  rationalibus,  ad 

declarationem  sensus  literalis  inducere."    De  L>Ta  even 

adopts  the  well-known  Jewish  four  modcs  of  interprets- 

tion  denominated  &^'^B='T1D,  mystical;  ^91*^%  alle- 
gorical ;  1Q%  spuitual ;  Cail^B,  literał,  which  he  thus  ex- 

presses  in  verBes  in  the  same  prologue  (i.  e.  the  firrt), 

from  which  the  former  quotation  is  madę. 

"  Litera  ^esta  docet,  qiiłd  credas  allegoHa, 
Moralis  qiild  agas,  qno  tondas  ana^kgia." 

He  gires,  however,  the  piWierence  to  the  litenl  aense. 
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''AU  of  thenii  aays  he,  in  the  seGond  prologue,  ''pre- 
suppoM  the  literał  sense  as  the  foundation.  As  a  buUd- 
ing  declining  firom  the  foundation  is  likely  to  fali,  so  the 
mystic  expo8ition  which  deTiates  from  the  literał  sense 
must  be  reckoned  unbeooming  and  unsuitable."  E^en 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  N.  T^  wheze  Rashi  failed  him, 
acquaintanoe  with  the  Rabbinical  writings  and  Jewish 
antiąuifcaes  enabled  him  to  illustrate  laigely  by  aUuaion 
to  tt»e  manners  and  customs  of  the  Hebrews.  He  also 
wTote  a  treatise  in  defence  of  Christianity,  and  against 
Judaism,  entitled  TractcUut  fratria  Nia>lai  de  Lyra  de 
Mtatia  ^sjue  adoentUf  tma  cum  reępontione  ad  Jttdmo' 
rum  argnmmUi  guatuordecim  confra  veritatem  Erainffe' 
Korum,  which  be  flnished  in  1809.  It  is  generally  ap- 
pended  to  his  oommentaryi  and  is  also  given  in  the  po- 
lemical  work  entitled  the  Ńebraomastiz  of  Hieronymus 
de  Sancte-fide  (Frankf.  1602,  pu  148  sq.).  For  the  difTer- 
ent  editions  of  De  LvTa's  works  and  trausIaŁions  into 
French  and  Gennan,  see  Griisse,  Trisor  des  Livre»  rarea 
et  pricieuXf  s.  v. ;  see  also  Davidson,  Sacred  Bermeneur 
Hce  (ed.  1843),  p.  175  sq. ;  Dr.  Adam  Ciarkę,  Sacnd  LiL 
a.  Y. ;  Kitto,  Ćyctop,  BUtL  Lit.  ii,  s.  v. 

liyre.    See  Harp. 

Lysa^niaB  {Xvaaviact  a  oommon  Greek  name)  is 
mentioned  by  Lukę,  in  chap.  iii,  1,  as  tetrarch  of  Abilene, 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  anti-Lebanon,  near  Damas- 
cuS)  at  the  time  when  John  the  Baptist  began  his  min- 
istiy,  A.D.  25.  See  Abila.  It  happens,  however,  that 
Josephus  speaks  of  a  prince  named  Lysanias  who  ruled 
over  a  territory  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lebanou  in  the 
time  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  that  he  also  mentioos 
Abilene  as  associated  with  the  name  of  a  tetnrch  Ly- 
sanias, while  recounting  events  of  the  reigns  of  Calig- 
ula  and  Claudius.  These  circumstances  have  given  to 
Strauss  and  others  an  opportunity  for  accusing  the  evan- 
gelist  of  confusion  and  error,  but  we  shiUl  see  that  this 
accusation  rests  on  a  groundless  assumpŁion. 

(a.)  What  Josephus  says  of  the  Lysanias  who  was 
C(mtemporary  with  Aniony  and  Cleopatra  (i.e.  who  lived 
8ixty  years  before  the  time  referred  to  by  Lukę)  is,  that 
he  succeeded  his  father  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Memifeus,  in 
the  goyemment  of  Chalcis,  under  Mt.  Lebanon  (  War,  i, 
13, 1 ;  AnL  xiv,  7, 4),  and  that  he  was  put  to  death  at 
the  instanoe  of  Cleopatra  (^Ant,  xv,  4,1),  who  seems  to 
have  received  a  good  part  of  his  territory.  It  is  to  be 
obseryed  that  Abila  is  not  specified  here  at  all,  and  that 
Lysanias  is  not  called  tetrarch. 

(6.)  What  Josephus  says  of  Abila  and  the  tetrarchy 
in  the  reigns  of  Caligula  and  Claudius  (i.  e.  about  twen- 
ty  years  after  the  time  mentioned  in  Luke*B  Gospel)  is, 
that  the  former  emperor  promised  the  "  tetrarchy  of  Ly- 
sanias" to  Agrippa  {A  nt,  xviii,  6, 10),  and  that  the  latter 
actually  gave  to  him  ''Abila  of  Lysanias"  and  the  terri- 
tory ncar  Ł«banon  (AnL  xix,  5, 1 ;  comp.  War,  ii,  12, 8). 

Amid  the  obscurity  which  surrounds  this  name,  sey- 
eral  conjectures  have  been  indulged  in,  which  we  will 
here  notice. 

1.  According  to  Eusebius  (whom  others  have  follow- 
ed,  such  as  Bede  and  Adrichomius;  see  Corn.  a  Lapid. 
ta  Luc.  iii,  1),  Lysanias  was  a  son  of  Herod  the  Great. 
This  opinion  (the  untenableness  of  which  is  shown  by 
Yalesius,  on  Eusebius,  Ilitt,  Eccks.  i,  9,  and  by  Scaliger, 
Animadcer,  on  Euaeb,  Chroń,  p.  178)  has  no  other  foun- 
dation than  the  fact  that  the  evangelist  mentions  Lysa- 
nias with  Herod  Antipas  and  Philip. 

2.  To  the  older  commentators,  such  as  Casaubon  {On 
Baromm,  Ann,  xxxi,  Nunu  4),  Scaliger  {loc,  cif),  and 
others  (see  Coni.  a  Lap.  and  Grotius,  ad  loc.),  this  dif- 
ference  of  dates  presented  no  difficulty.  Allowing  his- 
toiical  credit  to  Lukę  (on  which  subject  see  Dr.  Mili, 
Pantheiitic  Prindp.  pt.  ii,  p.  16  6q.))  no  less  than  to  Jose- 
phus, they  at  once  ooncluded  that  two  difTerent  princes 
of  the  same  name,  and  possibly  of  the  same  family,  were 
referred  to  by  the  two  writers.  (See  also  Kma^l,  On 
Lute  iii,  1 ;  Krebsius,  Obta-t,  p.  110-118 ;  and  Bobinson, 
BMiotM,Sacr,\,  Si). 

8.  Thia  leasonable  lolution,  howeyer,  was  nnsatiafac- 


toiy  to  the  restless  critics  of  Germany.  Strauss  and 
others  (whose  names  are  mentioned  by  Bleek,  SynopL 
ErkL  i,  156,  and  Meyer,  Komment  ii,  289)  charge  the 
evangelist  with  "  a  g^ross  chronological  error ;"  a  charge 
which  they  found  on  the  assumption  that  the  Lysanias 
of  Chalcia  mentioned  by  Josephus  is  identical  with  the 
Lysanias  of  Abilene,  whom  Lukę  mentions.  This  as- 
sumption is  supported  by  a  hypothesis  which  is  incapa- 
ble  of  pioof,  namely,  that  Abilene,  being  contignous  to 
Chalcis,  was  united  to  the  latter  uiider  the  rule  of  Lysa- 
nias, the  son  of  JE*tolemy.  It  must,  howerer,  be  borne 
in  mind  that  Josephus  nowhere  speaks  of  Abilene  in 
oonnection  with  this  Lysanias ;  nor,  indeed,  does  he  men- 
tion  it  at  all  until  many  years  after  the  notice  by  Lukę. 
He  calls  Antony's  yictim  simply  ruler  of  Chalcis.  Morę- 
over,  it  is  of  importance  to  obsenre  that  the  Utrarchical 
diyision  of  Palestine  and  neighboring  districts  was  not 
madę  until  after  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great;  so  that, 
in  his  hastę  to  inculpate  the  evangelist,  Strauss,  in  ef- 
fect,  attributes  to  the  historian,  whom  he  inyidioosly 
opposes  t4>  Lukę  as  a  better  authority,  an  amount  of  in- 
accurate  statement  which,  if  true,  would  destroy  all  re- 
liance  on  his  history;  for  we  have  already  seen  that  Jo- 
sephus morę  than  once  speaks  of  a  "  tetrarchy  of  Lysa- 
nias, "  whereas  there  were  no  "  tetrarchies"  until  some 
thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Ptolemy's  son  Lysanias* 
It  is,  therefore,  a  juster  criticism  to  condude  (against 
Strauss,  and  with  the  earlier  commentators)  that  in  such 
passages  as  we  have  quoted  above,  wherein  the  histori- 
an speaks  of  "Abila  of  Lysanias"  and  "the  tetrarchy 
of  Lysanias,"  that  a  later  Lysanias  is  certainly  meant; 
and  that  Josephus  is  not  only  aocurate  himself,  but  a 
Youcher  also  for  the  veracity  of  Lukę.  But  there  is  yet 
stronger  eyidenoe  to  be  found  in  Josephus  of  the  unten- 
ableness of  Strauss's  objection  and  theory.  In  his  Jew^ 
ith  \Var  (ii,  12,8)  the  historian  tells  us  that  the  empe- 
ror Claudius  "  removed  Agrippa  [the  second]  from  Chał' 
eit  [the  kingdom,  be  it  remembered,  of  Strauss's  L3rsa- 
nias]  to  a  greater  kingdom,  giving  htm  in  addition  the 
ku^fdom  o/ Lysanias"  (iic  ik  Hic  Xa\Kidoc  'Aypiv7eav 
tlę  fŁtiZoua  patftKtiar  fitrar^ai  .  .  .  npotri^Kt  H 
rriv  Tt  Avoaviov  (iaciKtiay).  Ebrard  exposes  the  ab- 
surdity  of  Strauss's  argument  by  drawing  ftom  these 
words  of  Josephus  the  following  conclusion — ineyitable, 
indeed,  on  the  terms  of  Strauss— that  Agrippa  was  de* 
priyed  of  Chalcis,  receiving  in  exchange  a  laiger  king- 
dom, and  also  Chalcis!  (See  £brard's  Gospel  Hist^ 
[  Clark  ],  p.  145, 146 )  The  effect  of  this  reductio  ad  ab- 
surdum is  well  put  by  Dr.  Lee  {Inspiration  [Ist  ed.],  p. 
394,  notę], "  Hence,  therefore,  Josephus  does  make  men- 
tion  of  a  hier  Lysanias  [on  the  denial  of  which  Strauss 
has  founded  his  assault  on  Lukę], and, by  doing  so,  fully 
oorroborates  the  fact  of  the  evangelist*s  iutimate  ac- 
quaintance  with  the  t«ngled  details  of  Jewish  history 
in  his  day."  Many  eminent  writers  haye  expressly  ac- 
cepted  £brard*8  conclusion,  including  Meyer  {loc.  et/.) 
and  Bleek  (loc.  ciL).  Patritius  condudes  an  claborate 
examination  of  the  entire  case  with  the  discoyery  that 
"  the  later  Lysanias,  whom  Lukę  mentions,  was  known 
to  Josephus  also,  and  that,  so  far  from  any  difficulty  ac- 
cruing  out  of  Josephus  to  the  eyangelist's  chronology, 
as  alleged  by  objectors  to  his  yeracity,  the  historian^s 
statements  rather  oonfirro  and  strengthen  it"  (De  Evan- 
yeliis,  iii,  42, 25).  It  is  interesting,  also,  to  remark  that, 
if  the  sacred  writer  gains  illustration  from  tho  Jewish 
historian  in  this  matter,  he  also  repays  him  the  fayor, 
by  helping  to  elear  up  what  would  otherwise  be  unin- 
telligible  in  his  statements;  for  instance,  when  Jose- 
phus (Ant.  xyii,  17, 4)  mentions  "Batansea,  with  Tra- 
chonitis  and  Auranitis,  and  a  certom  part  of  what  was 
called '  the  house  of  Zenodorus,*  as  paying  a  certain 
tribnte  to  Philip"  (avv  rivi  /ićpii  oikov  tov  Zi|i'o^cipou 
Af70/ftćvov);  and  when  it  is  remembered  that "  the  house 
of  Zenodorus"  included  other  territory  besides  Abilene 
(comp.  Ant.  xy,  10, 3,  with  War,  i,  20, 4),  we  cannot  but 
admit  the  force  of  the  opinion  adyanced  by  Grotius  (as 
quoted  by  Dr.  Hudson,  On  the  Antiq,  xyii,  11, 4),  that 
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"when  Josephus  says  sotnepart  ofthe  Kou»e  or  posset' 
tion  ofZenodorut  was  alloŁted  to  Philip,  he  thereby  de- 
clares  that  Łhe  larger  part  of  it  belonged  to  another. 
This  other  was  Lysanias,  whom  Lukc  mentioiu"  (see 
alao  Krebsius,  Obterrat,  p.  112). 

4.  It  is  not  iiTelevant  to  stute  tbat  other  writen  be- 
Bides  StrauBS  and  his  party  have  held  the  identity  of 
Lake'8  Lysanias  with  Josephu8*8  son  of  Ptolemy,  and 
have  also  belieyed  that  Josephus  mentioned  but  one  Ly- 
sanias. But  (anlike  Strauss)  they  resorted  to  a  great 
shift  rather  than  assail  the  veracity  of  the  erangelist 
Yalesius  (on  Eusebius,  Hut,  Ecdet,  i,  10),  and,  morę  le- 
cently,  Paulus  {Comment,  ad  loc.),  suggested  an  altera- 
tion  of  Luke'B  text,  either  by  an  erasure  of  rerporpx<'^'^ 
roc  after  'A/3(Xi}i/^c,  or  retaining  the  particii^e  and 
making  it  agree  with  OtXiinrov  as  its  subject  (getting 
rid  of  Avffaviov  as  a  leading  word  by  reducing  it  to  a 
merę  genitiye  of  designation  by  its  transpoeition  with 
r^C — q.  d.  r^c  Awraviov  'A/3tAi|v^c  rtrpapxovvroc),  as 
if  Philip  had  been  called  by  the  eyangelist  *'  tetrarch  of 
Itunea,  Trachonitis,  and  the  Abilene  of  Lysanias."  This 
expedient,  however,  of  saying  Luke's  yeracity  by  the 
mutilation  of  his  words  is  untenable,  not  having  any 
support  from  MS.  authority. 

5.  Still  others  think  it  probable  that  the  Lysanias  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  in  the  second  instance  is  actually 
the  prince  referred  to  by  Lukę.  Thus,  instead  of  a  con- 
tradiction,  we  obtain  from  the  Jewish  historian  a  con- 
firmation  of  the  eyangelist;  and  the  argument  becomes 
Tery  decisiye  if,  as  some  think,  Abilene  is  to  be  excluded 
from  the  territory  mentioned  in  the  story  which  has 
referenoe  to  Cleopatra. 

In  conclu8ion,it  is  worth  adding,that  in  modem  tiraes 
ft  ooin  has  been  discoyered  bearing  the  inscripdon  Av- 
oaviov  r£rpapxov  Kai  ap^tcpiwf ,  and  Pococke  also  found 
an  inscription  on  the  remains  of  a  Doric  tempie,  called 
Nebi  Abel,  the  ancient  Abila,  fifteen  English  miles  from 
Damascus,  which  makes  mention  of  Lysamatf  tetrarch 
of  Abilene,  Both  the  coin  and  the  inscription  refer  to  a 
period  subseąuent  to  the  death  of  Herod  (Pococke's /)«- 
tcriptwn  o/the-East,  U,  i,  115, 116;  and  Sestini,  Lettert 
et  Dissertationi  numismałichej  yi,  101,  tab.  2,  as  quoted  by 
Wieseler,  Chronolog,  Synop$,  p.  183).  Similarly,  the  ge- 
<^nipher  Ptolemy  mentions  an  "  Abila  which  bears  the 
sumame  of  Lysanias,"  'kftiXa  iviK\ri^tXoa  Autrautou  (y, 
18).  See  Davidson'8  Introduct.  to  y,  T,  p.  218.--Kitto ; 
Smith.    See  Abilekb. 

Lysczynski,  Casimir,  a  martyr  of  philosophical 
athebra,  descended  from  a  noble  family  of  lithuania, 
was  educated  in  the  Jesuit  college  of  Wilna,  where  he 
g^reaUy  distinguished  himself  by  his  talents,  but  from 
whence  he  was  finally  expelled  on  account  of  his  singu- 
lar  religious  yiews.  He  then  coromenced  to  study  law, 
and  in  1680  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  Brzeski, 
in  Lithuania.  He  now  tnmed  his  attention  again  to 
theology,  and  wrote,  in  the  form  of  remarks  on  Alstcdt*8 
Natural  Thfology,  a  lengthy  refutation  of  the  proofs  of 
the  existence  of  God.  Ile  used  in  his  arguments  some 
incautiouH  expressions,  and  on  a  joumey  to  Warsaw  he 
was  arrcsted,  Oct.  81, 1688,  on  the  plea  that,  by  denying 
the  existence  of  God,  the  author  of  all  law,  Lyscz}'nBki 
had  become  an  outlaw.  An  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  pre- 
sided  oyer  by  the  bishop  of  Liyonia,  was  appointed  to 
try  his  case.  A  former  friend  of  Lysczynski  appeared 
as  his  accuser,  and,  after  the  incriminating  books  had 
been  cxamined,  he  was  sent  before  the  diet  to  be  pun- 
ished.  The  statcs  went  again  oyer  the  whole  case. 
Brszeska  rcpeated  his  charges,  maintaining,  among  oth- 
er things,  that  in  using  in  his  works  the  expre8sion  "  ita 
non  athoi  credimus,"  Lysczynski  had  declared  himself 
an  atheist,  and  denied  the  exiBtence  of  God  by  asserting 
that  God  did  not  create  man,  but  that  man  inyented 
God.  Lysczynski  answered  that  he  had  intended  his 
works  as  an  cxamination  of  the  proofs  of  the  exi8tence 
of  God,  mentioning  the  fundamental  objections  of  un- 
belieyers  only  as  a  preliminary  argument,  and  that  he 
meant  to  liye  and  die  in  the  communion  of  the  Church 


in  which  he  was  brought  up.  His  defenoe,  howrrer, 
was  not  deemed  satisfactory,  and  the  aenate  condeinned 
him  to  suffer  death  at  the  stake.  The  royal  rerdict  waa 
that  Ly8CzynBki'8  MSS.  should  be  pablidy  bmned  b^^ 
the  executioner  along  with  himself,  and  that  tłie  boeae 
in  which  he  wrote  his  works  should  be  tom  doivn. 
The  sentence  was  aflerwarda  altered,  and  he  wyb  be- 
headed  before  being  bumed,  March  81 ,  1689.  See  C  F. 
Ammon,  C,  LyBczytuM,  em  Beitrag  z,  Gesck,  ef.  idealm 
A  theumut  (Gotting.  1802) ;  Herzog,  Beal-EmeyUop.  Tm, 
628.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Lyser  (also  Leiser  or  Lctber),  an  eminent  Lotfaer- 
an  theologian,  was  bom  at  Winnenden,  in  Wtlrtemberg. 
March  18, 1552,  and  was  educated  at  the  Uniyernty  of 
Tubingen.     In  1578  he  became  pastor  at  GellendoiC  in 
Austria,  where  he  soon  distinguiahed  himself  as  a  ptead)- 
er.    He  often  [ueached  also  in  Yienna,  and  thus  became 
acquainted  with  the  eroperor  Maximillan  U.     He  was 
madę  D.D.  by  the  Uniyersity  of  Tubingen  July  16, 1576, 
being  then  under  25  yeais  old.    After  remaining  for  two 
years  at  the  court  of  the  elector  August  of  Sazony,  be 
became  pastor  and  professor  at  Wittenberg.    After  the 
adoption  of  the  *'  Formuła  Goncordise,"  he  and  J.  Andrea 
deyised  a  new  oiganization  for  the  uniyersity;  he  wm 
also  commissioned  to  reyise  the  text  of  the  Latheran 
translation  of  the  Bibie,  etc.     After  the  death  of  the 
elector  August  in  1586,  Calyinism  began  to  regain  the 
ascendency  in  Saxony,  and  Lyser  lefl  Wittenberg,  gen- 
erally  regretted  by  the  uniyersity  and  the  oommanity, 
to  accept  a  cali  to  Bnmswick  as  coadjntor  or  yice-Buper- 
intendent     He,  however,  retumed  to  Wittenberg  in 
1592,  and  shortly  after  became  preacher  at  the  court  of 
Dresden.    Herę  he  continued  in  the  faithful  discharge 
of  his  arduous  duties,  honored  not  only  by  the  prince, 
but  also  by  the  cmperor  Rudolph.    He  died  Febniaiy  22, 
1610.     His  principal  works  are  a  continuation  of  Chcm- 
nitz*s  Harmonia  IV  Erangełittarum  (which  was  com- 
pleted  by  John  Gerhard),  ErlSuterungen  ff.  drei  Fragen 
(1598),  and  a  number  oi Predtgtetiy  particularly  VierJMiid- 
tagt^firedigten  (1605).     See  Polyc  Leyser  III,  Oficium 
pietufit^  cuoff  C,  D,  Polyc,  Ley tero  delmit  et  pertobrit  pro- 
nepo*  (Lpz.  1706) ;  Gleich,  ^4  fma2f«  eccłesiastici ;  Adami, 
Vit.  theoL;  Spizel,  7Vii»^/.  hon,;  Erdmanns,  Z.r6ńu&f«eir. 
d,  WiUenb,  TheoL  etc ;  Herzog,  Real-Encykl,  viii,  628  są. 

Lys^ias  {Ayoiacj  a  common  Greek  name),  the  name 
of  two  men  mentioned,  one  in  the  Apocrypha,  and  ihe 
other  in  the  New  Testament. 

1.  A  Syrian  **nobleman  of  the  blood  royal"  whom 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  when  setting  out  for  PerKia,  ap- 
pointed guardian  of  his  son,  and  regent  of  tbat  part  of 
his  kingdom  which  extended  froni  the  Euphrates  to  tbe 
borders  of  Egypt  (1  Mace  iii,  32 ;  2  Mace  x,  11 ;  com- 
pare  Josephus,  A  ni.  xii,  7, 2 ;  Appian,  De  rebva  Syr.  46). 
Acting  under  the  special  orders  of  the  king,  Li-sias  col' 
lected  a  large  force  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  war 
of  exterroination  against  the  Jews.  This  army,  under 
the  command  of  the  generals  Ptolemy,  Nicanor,  and  Gor- 
gias,  was  surprised  and  put  to  flight  by  Judas  Maccab»- 
us  near  Emmaus  (1  Maoc.  iii,88-iy,  18;  Josephus,  ^4  nf. 
xii,  7, 8, 4).  In  the  foUowing  year,  RC 165,  Lysias  him- 
self inyaded  Judsa  with  a  still  larger  army,  and  joined 
battle  with  Judas  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bethsura.  The 
Syrians  were  again  defeated,  and  so  decisiyely  that  Judas 
was  able  to  accomplish  his  great  purpoee,  the  purifict- 
tion  of  the  Tempie,  and  the  re-establishment  of  dirine 
worship  at  Jerasalem  (1  Mace  iy,  28-61 ;  Josephus,  ^4  uf. 
xii,  7,  5-7).  Lysias  rctired  to  Ajitioch.  and,  whilc  pre- 
paring  for  a  fresh  campaign,  the  death  of  Epiphanes  left 
him  in  yirtnal  possession  of  the  supremę  power.  Short- 
ly afterwards  (probably  RC.  168),  with  an  army  equal  in 
number  to  the  former  two  combined,  with  three  hnndrtd 
war-chariots  and  two-and-thirty  elephants,  and  accom- 
panied  by  the  young  king  AntiochuB  Eupator,  he  agam 
entered  Judsa  from  the  side  of  Idunuea. '  Haying  taken 
the  fortified  city  of  Bethsura,  he  adyanced  to  Jerasalein 
and  laid  siege  to  the  Tempie.  Meeting  here  with  a 
stouter  resistanoe  than  he  had  anticipated,  and  beaiiog 
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that  Philip,  a  ńral  cUimant  to  the  giurdiansbip  of  tbe 
king,  was  retuming  from  Penia,  he  hastily  concladed  a 
peace  with  the  Jews,  and  set  out  for  Antioch.  On  reach- 
ing  this  city  he  foimd  it  in  the  possession  of  his  rivaL 
In  the  engagement  which  foUowed  Philip  was  defeated 
and  slain.  Another  and  moro  formidable  opponent, 
however,  soon  appeaTOd  in  the  person  of  Demetrius  So- 
ter,  fint  consin  of  the  king,  who,  escaping  from  Romę, 
landed  at  TripoUa,  and  laid  daim  to  the  throne.  The 
people  rosę  in  his  faror,  and  Antiochus  and  Lysias  were 
aeized  and  put  to  death  (1  Mace.  yi-vii,  2 ;  2  Mace  xiłi- 
xiv,  2 ;  Joseph.  A  nł.  xii,  9, 10 ;  Appian,  De  rebus  Syr,  47). 

In  the  second  book  of  Maccabees  an  account  is  given 
at  some  length  of  an  inyasion  of  Judaa  by  Lysias,  madę 
hrfore  the  finał  invasion,but  c^fter  the  death  of  Epipha- 
nes  (2  Mace.  xi).  It*is  scaicely  possible  to  recondle 
this  with  the  moro  trustworthy  narratiyes  of  the  first 
book,  and  it  is  dear  from  2  Mace.  ix,  28-x,  10,  that  the 
writer  is  not  following  a  strictly  chronological  order  in 
this  pert  of  his  history.  Intemal  evidenoe  seeros  to  fa- 
vor  the  opinion  that  this  narratiye  bas  been  oompiled 
from  separate  and  partial  aooounts  of  the  two  inyasions 
referred  to  in  1  Mace.  iy-yi,  the  writer  too  hastily  in- 
ferring  that  they  described  the  same  eyent. — Kitto. 
'^There  is  no  sufficient  groond  for  belieying  that  the 
eyents  recorded  aro  differont  (Patritius,  De  Consentu 
Maec.  §  xxyii,  xxx\ńi),  for  the  mistake  of  datę  in  2 
Mace  is  one  which  might  easily  anse  (oompare  Wems- 
óaiifDefide  Mace,  §  bcyi;  Grimm,  on  2  Mace.  xi,  1). 
The  idea  of  Grotias  that  2  Mace.  xi  and  2  Mace  xiii  aro 
duplicate  records  of  the  same  eyent,  in  spite  of  £wald*8 
snpport  {Getchichte,  iy,  365,  notę),  is  scarcely  tenable, 
and  leayes  half  the  difficolty  anexplained." — Smith. 

2.  Cłaudids  Lysias, the  chiiiarch  (^cAiap^^C)  "chief 
captain")  who  commanded  the  Koman  troopa  in  Jeru- 
salem  during  the  iatter  part  of  the  procuratorship  of 
Felix,  and  by  whom  Paul  was  secured  from  the  fury  of 
the  Jews,  and  sent  under  guard  to  the  procurator  FeUx 
at  Gesarea  (Acts  xxi,  31-38 ;  xxii,  24-30 ;  xxiii,  17-30 ; 
xxiv,  7, 22).  A.D.  55.  Nothing  moro  is  known  of  him 
than  what  is  stated  in  these  passages.  From  his  name, 
and  from  Acts  xxii,  28,  it  may  be  infened  that  he  was  a 
Greek  who  had  become  a  Boman  dtizen.  His  proper 
rank  appears  to  haye  been  that  of  tnUUary  trUnmCf  and 
bis  notę  to  his  superior  officer  is  an  interesting  spedmen 
of  Boman  military  correspondenoe  (comp.Wemsdorf,  C^ 
Lytia  Oratio,  Helmst.  1743).     See  Pauu 

LyBim^achuB  (Avai/iaxoc,a  frequent  Greek  name), 
the  name  of  two  men  mentioned  in  the  Apocrypha. 

1.  "  The  son  of  Ptolenueus  of  Jerusalem,"  comroonly 
anppoaed  to  be  the  translator  into  Greek  of  the  Book  of 
Esther  (see  the  close  of  the  Sept.  yersion).  The  Apoc- 
ryphal "  rest  of  the  Book  of  Esther,"  A.y.,  says,  '<  In  the 
fourth  year  of  the  roign  of  Ptolenueus  and  Óeopatra, 
Doeitheus,  who  said  he  was  a  priest  and  Levite,  and 
Ptolemaeus  his  son,  brought  this  episUe  of  Phurim,  which 
tl^ey  said  was  the  same,  and  that  Lysimachus,  the  son 
of  Ptolenueus,  that  was  at  Jerusalem,  had  interpretcd  it** 
(xi,  1).  There  is,  howeyer,  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  translator  was  alao  the  author  of  tbe  additions  madę 
to  the  Hebrew  text.  See  Esther,  Apocrtphal  Ad- 
ditions TO. 

2.  A  brother  of  the  Mendans  whom  Antiochus  ap- 
pointed  high-priest  (B.C.  cir.  171).  Menelaus  left  him 
temporarily  **in  his  stead  in  the  priesthood,"  and  en- 
oouraged  him  to  oommit  many  sacrileges.  Thus  he 
loosed  the  indignation  of  the  commou  people,  who  rosę 
against  him  and  killed  him  (2  Mace.  iy,  29, 39).  The 
Yulgate  erroneously  makes  him  the  suocessor  instead  of 
the  deputy  of  Menelaus. — Kitto. 

Łysons,  Daniel,  an  English  diyine  and  writer, 
eldeat  son  of  the  Bey.  Samuel  Lysons,  rector  of  Kod- 
macton,  in  Gloncestershire  (1804-33),  was  educated  at 
6k>noester  and  at  St.Mary*s  Hall,  Oxford,  at  which  uni- 
yersity  he  attained  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1785.  Later 
he  filled  the  curacy  of  Putney.  He  died  Jan.  3, 1834. 
He  published  a  sermon  or  two^  and  a  Hittery  o/ the  Or- 


igin  and  Progrest  o/the  Meetmg  o/the  ihree  Choin  of 
Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  Hertford;  but  his  famę  rests 
entiroly  upon  his  topographical  works,  which  aro  excd- 
lent  for  their  laborious  research,  accuracy  of  description, 
and  useful  reoord  of  matters  which  most  probably  would 
otberwise  haye  been  irrecoyerably  lost.  On  this  point 
consult  the  English  Cydoptedia,  s.  y.,  and  Allibone,  Did. 
ofBritish  and  American  A  uthors,  s.  y. 

Łys^tra  (r)  Awrpa,  Acts  xiy,  6,  21 ;  xyi,  1 ;  r<ł 
Ayarpa,  Acts  xiy,  8;  xvi,  2;  2  Tim.  iii,  11),  a  dty  in 
Asia  Minor,  of  much  interost  in  the  history  of  Paul  and 
Timothy. 

We  aro  told  in  the  14th  chapter  of  the  Acts  that  Paul 
and  Bamabas,  driyen  by  persecution  from  Iconium  (yer. 
2),  prooeeded  to  Lystra  and  its  neighborhood,  and  thero 
preached  the  GoepeL  In  the  course  of  this  seryioe  a 
remariuble  mirade  was  worked  in  the  healing  of  a  lamę 
man  (yer.  8).  This  occurrence  produced  such  an  effect 
on  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  people 
of  the  place  that  they  supposed  that  the  two  gods,  Mer- 
cuiy  and  Jupiter,  who  wero  said  by  the  poets  to  haye 
formerly  yisited  this  district  in  hnman  form  [see  Ltca- 
onia],  had  again  bestowed  on  it  the  same  fayor,  and 
consequently  wero  proceeding  to  ofTer  sacrifice  to  the 
strangers  (yer.  18).  The  apostles  rojected  this  worship 
with  horror  (yer.  14),  and  Paul  addressed  a  speech  to 
them,  tuming  their  minds  to  the  true  Source  of  all  the 
blessings  of  naturę.  Tbe  distinct  proclamation  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  is  implied,  inas- 
much  as  a  Church  was  founded  at  Lystra,  which  in 
post-apostolic  times  was  so  important  as  to  send  its 
bishops  to  the  eodesiastical  councils  (Hierocles,  Syneed, 
p.  675).  The  adoration  of  the  Lystrians  was  npidly 
foUowed  by  a  change  of  feeling.  The  persecuting  Jews 
arriyed  from  Antioch  in  Hsidia  and  Iconium,  and  had 
such  influence  that  Paul  was  stoned  and  lefl  for  dead 
(Acts  xiy,  19).  On  his  recoyery,  he  withdrew,  with 
Bamabas,  to  Derbe  (yer.  20),  but  before  long  rotraced 
his  steps  through  Lystra  (yer.  21),encouiaging  the  new 
disdples  to  be  steadfast.  It  is  not  absolutdy  stated  that 
Paul  was  eyer  in  L3r8tra  again,  but,  from  the  generał 
description  of  the  route  of  the  third  missionaiy  Jonmey 
(xyiii,  23),  it  is  almost  certain  that  he  was.    See  Padu 

It  is  eyident  from  2  Tim.  iii,  10, 11,  that  Timothy 
was  one  of  those  who  witnessed  PauFs  sufferings  and 
oonrage  on  the  aboye  occasion;  and  it  can  haidly  be 
doubted  that  his  conyersion  to  Christianity  resulted 
partly  from  these  circumstances,  combined  with  the 
teaching  of  his  Jewish  mother  and  grandmother,  Eu- 
nice and  LoLB  (2  Tim.  i,  5).  Thus,  when  the  apostle, 
accompanied  by  Silas,  came,  on  his  second  missionary 
joumey,  to  this  place  again  (and  bero  we  should  notice 
how  accuratdy  Derbe  and  Lystra  aro  here  mentioned 
in  the  inverse  order),  Timothy  was  already  a  Chris- 
tian (Acts  xvi,  1).  Here  he  received  circumcisioD, 
**  because  of  the  Jews  in  those  parts"  (ver.  3) ;  and  from 
this  point  began  his  connection  with  Paul*s  travels.  We 
aro  doubly  reminded  bero  of  Jewish  residents  in  and 
near  Lystra.  Their  first  settlement,  and  the  ancestors 
of  Timothy  among  them,  may  very  probably  be  traced 
to  the  establishment  of  Babylonian  Jews  in  Phrygia 
by  Antiochus  three  centoiies  beforo  (Joeephus,  Ani.  xii, 
3,  4).  Still  it  is  eyident  that  there  was  no  influential 
Jewbh  population  at  Lystra:  no.mention  is  madę  of 
any  synagogue,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  scenę  de- 
scribed by  Lukę  (Acts  xiy)  is  thoroughiy  heathen.  As 
to  its  condition  in  heathen  times,  it  is  worth  wbile  to 
notice  that  the  words  in  Acts  xty,  13  {tov  ^ibc  tov 
5vToc  irpó  r^c  woKttac)  would  lead  us  to  condude  that 
it  was  under  the  tutdage  of  Jupiter.  Walch,  in  his 
SpieUegium  Aniijuilatum  I^strensium  (Dissert,  inActa 
Apostolorum,  Jena,  1766,  yoL  iii),  thinks  that  in  this 
passage  a  statuę,  not  a  tempie,  of  the  god  is  intended. 

Pliny  (v,  42)  places  Lystra  in  Galatia,  and  Ptolemy 
(y,  4, 12)  in  Isauiia;  but  these  statements  aro  quite 
consistent  with  its  being  placed  in  Lycaonia  by  Lukę, 
as  it  is  by  Hierotcles.  {Synecd,  p.  675). — Smith.    This 
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city  was  south  of  Iconium,  but  its  precise  site  u  iinoer^ 
taio,  as  well  as  that  of  Derbe,  whLch  is  mentioned  along 
¥rith  it.  CoL  Leake  remarks  that  tbe  sacred  text  ap- 
pears  to  place  it  nearer  to  Derbe  than  to  Iconium ;  for 
Paul,  0Q  leaving  that  city,  proceeded  fint  to  Łystra, 
and  thence  to  Derbe;  and  in  like  manner  retumed  to 
Lystra,  to  Iconium,  and  to  Antiocb  of  Pisidia  (see  Walch, 
Disa,inAct,Apott,mfl7Ssą,).  He  also  obsenres  that 
this  seems  to  agree  with  the  arrangement  of  Ptolemy 
(v,  4f  12),  who  places  Lystra  in  Isauria,  and  near  Isaura, 
which  seems  eyidently  to  have  occupied  some  part  of 
the  valley  of  Sidy  Shehr,  or  Bey  Shehr.  Under  the 
Greek  empire,  Homonada,  Isaora,  and  Lystra,  as  weU  as 
Derbe  and  Laranda,  were  all  included  in  tbe  oonsular 
proyince  of  Lycaonia,  and  were  bishoprics  of  the  metro- 
politan  see  of  Iconium.  Gonsidering  all  the  circum- 
atanoes,  CoL  Leake  indinee  to  thiuk  that  the  restiges 
of  Lystra  may  be  aought  with  the  greatest  probability 
of  success  at  or  near  Wiran  Khatun,  or  Khatun  Serai^ 
about  thirty  miles  to  the  south  of  Iconium.  *'  Nothing," 
says  this  able  geographer,  "can  morę  strongly  show  the 
little  progress  that  has  hitherto  been  madę  in  a  knowl- 
edge  of  the  ancient  geography  of  Ama  Minor  than  that 
of  the  cities  which  the  joumey  of  St.Paul  has  madę  so 
interesting  to  us,  the  site  of  one  only  (Iconium)  is  yet 
certainly  known*'  {Tour  and  Gtogr,  of  Ańa  Minor ^  p. 
102).  Mr.  ArundeU  suppoees  that,  should  the  ruins  of 
Lystra  not  be  found  at  the  place  indicated  by  Ck)L  Leake, 
they  may  possibly  be  found  in  the  remains  at  Kara- 
hismr,  near  the  lakę  Bey-shehr  (ZKfoorerief  in  Asia 
Minor), — Kitto.  Still  morę  lately,  Mr.  Hamilton  {Re- 
tearches  in  Asia  Minory  ii,  319)  identifies  its  site  with 
the  ruins  caUed  Bin^r-KUisseh  (the  ^Thousand  and 
one  churches"),  at  the  base  of  a  conical  mountain  of  vol- 
canic  structure  namedtheKaradagh  (generally  thought 
to  be  those  of  Derbe,  but  which,  according  to  his  argu- 
ments,  must  be  sought  elsewhere,  perhaps  at  Divlfe),  as 
being  morę  considerable  (a  bishop  of  Lystra  sat  in  the 
Goundl  of  Chalcedon,  according  to  Hierocles,  Sffnecd,  p. 
675),  and  on  the  direct  road  from  Iconium  to  Derbe. 
Another  traveller  ascended  the  mountain,  and  says,  "On 
looking  down  I  perceired  churches  on  all  sides  of  the 
mountain,  scattered  about  in  yarious  poeitions.  .  .  .  In- 
cluding  those  in  the  plain,  there  are  about  two  dozen  in 
tolerable  preserration,  and  the  remains  of  perhaps  forty 
may  be  traced  altogether"  (Falkner  in  Conybeare  and 
Howson,  SL  Paulf  i,  202).  Comp.  Mannert,  Geoj^.  YI, 
ii,  189  8q. ;  Forbiger,  Handb.  ii,  822. 


Łytle,  DAvn>,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  £|ńse»- 
pal  Church,  was  bom,  of  Presbyterian  parentagc^  at  S»- 
lem,  N.  r.,  Qct  81, 1826,  was  c(»yerted  in  the  Metbo- 
dist  Episcopal  Chuich  in  1847,  joined  the  Clmrch  in  18ig, 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1864,  and  joined  tlie  Troy 
Conference.  He  suocessiyely  preacbed  at  GcanyilŁe, 
(1857)  Aigyle  and  North  Greenwich,  (1859)  WhildiaS. 
(1861)  Mechanicsyille,  (1868)  Third  Street  Cbunih, 
Troy,  (1865)  Westport,  (1867)  Norih  Chatham,  and  last- 
ly  at  Bock  City  Falls,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died  OcCober  13, 
1869.  He  *<was  poaśessed  of  a  soond  underafamding, 
good  judgment,  and  a  kind  and  sympathizing  natmeu 
He  was  ardent  and  firm  in  his  friend^ps^  a  kind  hi»> 
band  and  father,  a  faithful  Christian,  a  good  preMber, 
ezoelling  as  a  pastor."  During  his  second  year  at  Ar- 
gyle  an  epidemie  broke  out ;  but  be  continned  at  his  post 
of  duty,  nuising  the  sick,  and  giying  ooonseł  and  adyioa 
to  the  dying.     See  Co^f.  MintUet^  1870,  p.  140. 

Łyttleton,  Charles,  LL.D.,  an  EngUah  diyine^ 
bom  at  Hagley,  Worcesterahire,  in  1714^  waa  edncated 
at-Eton  and  at  Uniyerńty  College,  Oxfoid;  redor  of 
Alyechurch,  Worcester,  in  1742 ;  dean  of  £xeter  in  1748 ; 
bishop  of  Carlisle  in  1762,  and  president  of  the  Sockty 
of  Antiquarie8  in  1765.  He  died  Dec  22, 1768.  He 
published  one  seraion  (Lond.  1765, 4to),  and  left  Taiioiis 
interesting  scientific  works.  See  Allibone,  DicL  ofBrii, 
and  A  mer.  A  uikorSf  yoL  ii,  s.  y. 

Łyttleton,  George,  Sir,  an  English  peer  and 
celebrated  politician,  who  was  bom  in  Worcesterahire  in 
1708-9,  and  educated  at  Eton  and  Christchuich,  Ox- 
ford; entered  Parliament  in  1730,  held  seyeral  high  po- 
litical  offices,  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1759,  and  died 
in  1773,  is  noted  aUo  as  the  author  of  ObserraHons  tm 
the  Comertion.  and  Apottleship  of  SuPaul  (1747,  Stoi^ 
and  often;  last  edit.  1854, 12mo),  a  work  which  elidted 
much  praise  for  the  able  defence  it  fumishes  for  tbe 
traths  of  Christianity,  or,  as  LeUnd  (Jkiatical  Writers, 
p.  156  8q.)  says,  constitutes  of  itself  '*  a  demonatimtioii 
suificient  to  proye  Christianity  to  be  a  diyine  reyda- 
tion."    Another  work  of  lord  George  L3rttleton  of  inter- 
est  to  us  is  his  Dialogues  ofłkelMad  (1760).     He  hsd 
a  son,  Thomas,  who  died  yonng,  and  who  waa  aa  oon- 
spicuous  for  profligacy  as  his  father  for  yutue.    See 
Johnson,  Lites  qf  the  Poets,  iii,  891-400;  PhillimoR^ 
Life  ofLord  LytUeton,  (1845);  ZondL  OfŁort.  Rev.  1846 
(June);  Monthfy  Eeview,  1772  (Apiil  and  May);  1774 
(December) ;  Allibone,  Diet,  qf  BriUth  atid 
Authortj  ii,  1150. 


Ma^acah  (Heb.  Maakah\  iH^^Ci  oppression,  Sept 
Maa^a,  but  in  Gen.  xxii,  24,  Moxa ;  in  1  Chroń,  ii,  48 ; 
iii,  8,  M w^a ;  in  1  Chroń,  yii,  15, 16,  Mooxa ;  in  1  Chroń. 
ix,  85,  Moaix^  >  ^  i  Chroń,  xi,  43,  Ma^a ;  Vnlg.  Maa- 
tha;  Auth.yerB.  "Maacah"  only  2  Sam.  iii,  8 ;  x,  6,  8), 
the  name  of  a  place  and  also  of  nine  persona.  See  also 
Bbth-maachah. 

1.  A  city  and  region  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hermon, 
not  far  from  Geshur,  a  district  of  Syria  (Josh.  xiii,  18 ; 
2  Sam.  X,  6,  8 ;  1  Chroa  xix,  7).  Hence  the  adjacent 
portion  of  Syria  is  called  Aram-Haacah,  or  Syria  of  Ma- 
achah  ("  Syria-Maachah,'*  1  Chroń,  xix,  6).  It  appears 
to  haye  been  situated  at  the  southerly  junction  of  Coele- 
Syria  and  Damaacene-Syria,  being  bounded  by  the  king- 
dom  of  Rehob  on  the  north,  by  that  of  Geshur  on  the 
south,  and  by  the  mountains  on  either  side  of  the  Up- 
per  Jordan,  on  the  east  and  west.  See  Geshur.  The 
litlle  kingdom  thus  embraced  the  southem  and  eastem 
decliyities  of  Hermon,  and  a  portion  of  the  rocky  pla- 
teau  of  Itunea  (Porter'8  Damascus,  i,  819;  comp.  Joum. 
ofSac,  Li/.  July,  1854,  p.  310).  The  Israelites  seem  to 
have  cousidered  this  territory  as  included  in  their  grant, 
but  were  never  able  to  get  possession  of  it  (Josh.  xiii, 
18).    In  the  time  of  David  this  petty  piindpality  had 


a  king  of  its  own,  who  contributed  1000  men  to  the 
grand  alliance  of  the  Syrian  nations  against  the  Jewiah 
monarch  (2  Sam.  x,  6,  8).  The  lot  of  the  half-tiibe  of 
Manasseh  beyond  the  Jordan  extended  to  this  countir, 
as  had  preyiously  the  dominion  of  Og,  king  of  Baahsn 
(Deut  iii,  14;  Josh.  xii,  5).  The  Gentile  name  is  Ma- 
acakthite  C^T^^TOf  Sept  Ma^o^i,  but  Maaxa^i  in  i 
Sam.  xxiii,  2^  Maxa^a  in  1  Chroń,  iy,  19,  Mioxa^( 
in  Jer.  xl,  8;  Auth.yersion  '^Maachathite,*^  but  *'llaa* 
chathi"  in  DeuL  iii,  14),  which  is  also  put  for  the  people 
(Deut  iii,  14;  Josh.  xii,  5;  xiii,  11, 13;  2  Kings  xxt, 
23).  Near  or  within  the  ancient  limits  of  the  smaU 
State  of  Maacah  was  the  town  called  for  that  reasoo 
Abel  beth-maacah,  perhaps  its  metropoUs,  which  is  rep- 
resented  by  the  mcwlem  Abil  el-Kamk^  situated  on  the 
west  side  of  the  yalley  and  stream  that  descends  from 
Meij  Ayun  towards  the  Huleh,  and  on  a  summit,  with 
a  large  offset  on  the  south.  See  Abeł-beth-Maa- 
ciiAH.  RosenmUller  explains  the  namo  Maacah  to 
presSf  to  press  together,  which  seems  to  denote  a  re;^<m 
indosed  and  hemmed  in  by  mountains,  a  land  of  yal- 
leys.  The  name  of  this  region  is  AngUcized  eyeiy- 
where  "  Maachah"  in  the  AutluTers.,  except  in  2  Sam. 
iii,  3 ;  x,  6, 8.    Onoe  (Joah.  xiii,  13,  aeoond  dauae)  it  u 
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written  In  the  ońginal  Maacath  (Hcbrew  MaSkalh', 
rsrp,  Sept.  Mayami, Yulg.  Machati,  Anth.Yen.  '*  Ma- 
achatbites").  The  idcntification  of  the  Chaldee  yersion 
widi  the  difitrict  of  Epicairus  (EiriKatpoc),  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  (v,  16,  9)  as  lying  between  Gallirrhoe  and 
Lirias,  as  also  Łhat  of  the  Syriac  (on  1  Chroń.)  witb 
Charany  according  to  RosenmUller  (^4  Uerth,  I,  ii)  a  tract 
In  the  distiict  of  the  Ledja  (Burckhardt,  i,  850),  is  mere- 
ly  traditionary  (Reland,  Paltest,  p.  118). 

2.  The  last  named  of  the  foar  children  of  Nahor  by 
his  concnbine  Renmah,  probebly  a  son,  although  the 
8ex  is  oncertain  (Gen.  xxii,  24).  B.C.  cir.  2040.  Ew- 
ald arbitrańly  oonnects  the  name  with  the  distiict  of 
Maachah  in  the  Hermon  rangę  {Gach,  i,  414,  notę  1). 

3.  The  sister  of  Hupbam  (Huppim)  and  Shupham 
(Sbuppini),  and  consequently  granddaughter  of  Benja- 
min ;  she  married  Machir,  by  whom  she  had  two  sons 
(1  Chroń,  vii,  1^,  16).    KC.  post.  1866.    See  Gilead. 

4.  The  second  named  of  the  concubines  of  Caleb  (son 
of  Hezron),  by  whom  she  had  seyeral  children  (1  Chroń, 
u,  48).     B.C.  antę  1658. 

5.  The  wife  of  Jehiel  and  mother  of  Gibeon  (1  Chroń. 
vui,  29;  ix,  35).     B.C.  cir.  1658. 

6.  AdaughterofTalmai,kingofGeshur;  shebecame 
the  wife  of  David,  and  mother  of  Abaalom  (2  Sam.  iii, 
8).  B.C.  1058.  In  1  Sam.  xxvii,  8,  we  read  of  David'8 
invading  the  land  of  the  Geshurites,  and  the  Jewish 
oommentators  (in  Jerome,  ad  Rfg^  allege  that  be  then 
took  the  daughter  of  the  king  captive,  and,  in  coiise- 
ąuence  of  ber  great  beauty,  married  ber,  after  she  had 
been  madę  a  proselyte  according  to  the  law  in  DeuŁ  xxi. 
But  this  is  a  gross  mtstake,  for  the  Geshar  invaded  by 
David  was  to  the  soath  of  Judah,  whereas  the  Gesbur 
over  which  Talmai  ruled  was  to  the  north,  and  was  re- 
garded  as  part  of  Sjnia  (2  Sam.  xv,  8).  See  Gesiiuu. 
The  fact  appears  to  be  that  David,  having  married  the 
daughter  of  this  king,  contracted  an  alliance  with  him, 
in  order  to  strengtheu  his  interest  against  Ishbosheth  in 
those  parts.  Josephus  gives  ber  name  Maxa/ii|  {AnL 
vii,  1,4).     See  David. 

7.  The  father  of  Hanan,  which  latter  was  one  of  Da- 
vid'8  famous  body-guard  (1  Chroń,  xi,  48).  RC  antę 
1046. 

8.  The  father  of  Shephatiah,  which  latter  was  the 
military  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  under  David  and 
Solomon  (1  Chroń,  xxvii,  16).     RC.  antę  1014. 

9.  The  father  of  Achish,  which  latter  was  the  king 
of  Gath,  to  whom  Shimei  went  in  search  of  his  runaway 
senrants,  and  thus  forfeited  his  life  by  transcending  the 
bounds  prescribed  by  Solomon  (1  Kings  ii,  89).  RC. 
antę  1010.  He  appears  to  have  been  different  from  the 
Maoch  of  1  Sam.  xxvii,  2.    See  Achish. 

10.  A  daughter  of  Abishalom,  the  wife  of  Rehoboam, 
and  mother  of  Abijam  (1  Kings  xv,  2).  RC.  978-958. 
In  yerse  10  we  read  that  Asa*8  "  mother's  name  was  Ma- 
achah, the  daughter  of  Abishalom."  It  is  evident  that 
berę  '*  mother"  is  used  in  a  loose  sense,  and  means 
'*grandmother,"  which  the  Maachah  named  in  verse  2 
must  have  been  to  the  Asa  of  yerse  10.  It  therefore 
appears  to  be  a  great  error  to  make  two  pereons  of  them, 
as  is  done  by  Calmet  and  others.  The  Abishalom  who 
was  the  father  of  this  Maachah  is  called  Absalom  in  2 
Chroń,  xi,  20-22,  and  is  generally  supposed  by  the  Jews 
to  have  been  Absalom,  the  son  of  David ;  which  seems 
not  improbable,  seeing  that  Rehoboam's  two  ot  ber  wives 
were  of  his  father's  family  (2  Chroń,  xi,  18).  In  2  Chroń. 
xiii,  2,  she  is  called  "  Michaiah,  the  daughter  of  Urid 
of  Gibcab.**  But  Josephus  says  that  she  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Tamar,  the  daughter  of  Absalom  {^Ani,  viii,  10, 1), 
and  conseąuently  his  granddaughter.  This  secms  not 
unlikely,  and  in  that  case  this  Tamar  must  have  been 
the  wife  of  UrieL  See  Abijaii.  It  would  appear  that 
Asa's  own  mother  was  dead  before  be  began  to  rcign : 
for  Maachah  borę  the  rank  and  state  of  queen-roother 
(resembling  that  of  the  sultaness  Yalide  among  the 
Tnrks),  the  powers  of  which  she  so  much  abuscd  to  the 
encouragement  of  idolatry,  that  Asa  commenced  his  re- 
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forms  by  "  removing  ber  from  being  queen,  becanse  she 
had  madę  an  idol  (lit.  B.fright)  in  a  grove"  (1  Kuigs  xv, 
10-18;  2  Chroń,  xv,  16). 

Maacath.    See  Maacah,  1. 

Ma-achah  (Gen.  xxii,  24 ;  1  Kings  ii,  89 ;  xv,  2, 10, 
13;  1  Chroń,  ii,  48;  iii,  2;  vii,  15, 16;  viii,  29;  ix,  35; 
xi,  43 ;  xix,  6, 7 ;  xxvii,  16 ;  2  Chroń,  xi,  20, 21, 22 ;  xv, 
16).    See  Maacah. 

Maach'athi  (Deut.  iii,  14),  Ma&ch^atbites 
(Josh.  xii,  5;  xiii,  U,  13  [in  the  second  occurrence  it 
should  be  Maacath] ;  2  Sam.  xxiii,  34 ;  2  Kings  xxv, 
23;  1  Chroń,  iv,  19;  Jer.  xl,  8).     See  Maacah,  1. 

Ma'lidai  {\le\>,Maaday\^'^'l^,ortuxmental;  Sept 
Mooiia)^  one  of  the  **8ons"  of  Bani  who  divorced  hia 
Gentile  wife  after  the  exile  (Ezra  x,  84).    RC.  459. 

MaSdl^ah  (Heb.  Maadyah',  n^^rp,  omaiwnt  of 

Jehopah;  Septuag.  Maoiiac^Y ińg,  Madia),  one  of  the 
priests  yho  retumed  to  Jerusalem  with  Zerubbabel 
(Neh.  xii,  5) ;  evidently  the  same  with  the  Moadiah 

(Heb.  Moddyah',  rtj^ci^,  fesłwal  o/Jehwah;  Sept. 
MaaSaif  Yulg.  Moadm),  whose  son  Filtai  is  mentioned 
in  yerse  17  (where  some  connection  with  one  Miniamin 
is  obscurely  noted) ;  the  tnie  pointing  being  perhaps 
n^^lC^a,  MoSdtfoh',  which  will  make  both  forms  coin- 
cide."  RC.536. 

Ma^ai  (Heb.  Maay\  *^C13,  perhaps  cotnpamonafe ; 

Sept.  bas  two  names,  'lafiój  'Aia,  the  first  syllable  of  the 
former  being  apparently  taken  from  the  last  of  the  pre- 
ceding  name  GUalai ;  Yulg.  3/aat),  one  of  the  priests 
appointed  to  perform  the  musie  at  the  celebration  of  the 
completion  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  after  the  captivity 
(Neh.  xii,  36).     RC.  446. 

Makaeli-aorab'bim  (Heb.  Maaky-Ahabbim', 
U*^j1*^P^  hblTD,  the  ascetU  of  the  tcorpiongj  i.  q.  scor- 

pion-hill;  in  Ńumb.  xxxiv,  4,  Septuag.  ava(ia9ic  'Atcpa- 
fitiv, AuŁh.Yers. ''the  ascent of  Akrabbimt"  in  Josh.xv, 
3,  irpo<rava/3a<ric  'Acpa/3iy ;  in  Judg.  i,  86,  avdfiaatc 
'AKpafiw,  *'  the  going  up  to  Akrabbim ;"  Yulg.  eyery- 
where  asoennu  soorpiowu),  a  pass  on  the  south-eastem 
border  of  Palestine.    See  Akrabbim. 

Mali'l6li-adiim'miin  (Heb.  Maaleh^-A  tbtmmim', 
D*^ąiK  nb?^,  cuceni  o/"  Adummim ;  Sept.  dva(3a<rtc 

[also  7rpó<r(3amc  and  Trpotrayapaoic]  'Adt//i/iiV,  Yulg. 
ascensio  Adommim,  Auth.  Yers. "  the  going  up  of  Adum- 
mim"), a  dangerous  pass  near  GUgal  (Josh.  xv,  7 ;  xviii, 
17).    See  Adummim. 

Maan,  John,  a  Frcnch  historian  and  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Mans  near  the  opening  of  the  17th  centuiy; 
was  prebend  of  Touvs  in  1648 ;  official  and  grand- vicar 
to  the  archbishop  of  Tours  in  1651,  and  died  about  1667. 
His  works  are  Antigui  Casus  reserrati  in  diaceai  Tu' 
ronerui  (1648,  4to),  written  by  order  of  the  bishop  of 
Tours: — Sonda  et  MetropoUtcma  Ecclesia  TuronmsiSy 
sacrorumponfificum  suorum  omata  rirłuiibuSf  etc  (1667). 
See  Iloefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genirak^  s.  v. 

Mazani  (Maai^t  v.  r.  BaayO,  the  ancestor  of  8ev* 
eral  who  had  married  Gentile  wives  after  the  captivity 
(1  Eadr.  ix,  34) ;  evidently  the  Bani  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb. 
list  (Ezra  x,  38). 

Ma'arath  (lleb.  AfaSraih%  r.'^TOjde*olation;  Sept. 
Maapiri^,  Yulg.  Marełh\  a  place  in  the  mountains  of 
Jodah,  mentioned  between  Gedor  and  Beth-anoth  (Josh. 
XV,  59).  De  Saulcy  suggests  a  place  which  he  caUs 
Kharbet  d-Merassas,  south-east  of  Jerusalem  {Narra- 
tive,  ii,  17) ;  and  Schwarz  declares  it  is  a  village  called 
MaffTf  west  of  Ekron  {Palest.  p.  107) :  both  far  from  the 
indications  of  the  text,  which  reąuire  a  locality  north  of 
Hebron  (Kcirs  Commenf.  ad  loc.).  It  may  be  represent- 
cd  by  the  ruins  markud  as  Mersia  on  Yan  de  Yelde's 
Afap  (1858),  on  the  road  from  Hebron  to  Bethlehem, 
about  half  way  between  Bereikut  and  Solomon*s  Pools, 
at  Urtas ;  but  on  the  second  edition  of  his  Map  (1865) 
this  place  disappcars,  and  we  have  in  the  reąuired  ro- 
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gion  anappropriated  only  the  ruins  MeruM^  on  a  little 
atream  just  north  of  Kulin,  evidently  the  ^  ruined  Łower 
caUed  Memna,  seen  by  him  on  the  high  grouud  souŁh 
of  wady  Arub"  (^Memoir,  p.  247). 

Ma&Bei'ah  (Heb.  JfaaM3^aA',n;br^,or  [1  Cbron. 

XV,  18, 20;  xxiii,  1;  2  Chroń,  xxv,  11;  xxviii,  7;  xxxir, 

8 ;  Jer.  xxv,  4],  Maaaeya'kUf  ^in^iCS^,  the  tcork  o/Je- 

hovah ;  Sept.  Maairta,  with  many  alight  various  read- 
ings),  the  name  of  9eveTal  men. 

1.  One  of  the  Leritea  of  the  second  dass,  appointed 
porters  of  the  Tempie  under  David  (1  Chroń,  xv,  18), 
and  aiso  mustcians  **  with  psalteries  upon  Alamoth"  (ver. 
20).     B.C.  1043. 

2.  The  son  of  Adaiah,  and  one  of  the  "captains  of 
Taundreds"  whom  Jehoiada  associated  with  himself  in  re- 
(itoring  the  young  king  Jehoaah  to  the  throne  (2  Chroc 
xxiii,  1).     B.C.877. 

3.  A  chieftain  in  the  time  of  Uzziah,  who  had  charge 
of  the  military  in  a  subordinate  rauk  (2  Chroń,  xxvi, 
11).     RC.808. 

4.  The  "  king'8  son,"  killed  by  Zichri,  the  Ephraim- 
itiflh  hero,  in  the  inva8ion  of  Judah  by  Pekah,  king  of . 
larael,  during  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (2  Chroń,  xxviii,  7). 
The  personage  thus  designated  is  lwice  mentioned  in 
oonnection  with  the  "governor  of  the  city**  (1  Kinga 
xxii,  26 ;  2  Chroń,  xviii,  25),  and  appears  to  have  held 
an  office  of  importance  at  the  Jewish  court  (perhaps 
acting  as  viceroy  during  the  absence  of  the  king),  just 
aa  the  queen  dowager  was  honored  with  the  title  of 
"king's  mother"  (compare  2  Kings  xxiv,  12  with  Jer. 
xxix,  2),  or  ffebirdhy  L  e.  **  mistress,"  or  **  powerful  lady." 
See  Malciiiah.  For  the  oonjecture  of  Geiger,  see  Jo- 
A8H,  4. — Smith.  Perhaps,  however,  the  individual  here 
referred  to  was  literally  one  of  the  sons  of  Ahaz.  B.C. 
cir.  788. 

5.  The  "govemor  of  the  city,"  one  of  thoee  aent  by 
king  Josiah  to  repair  the  Tempie  (2  Chroń,  xxxiv,  8). 
BbC.  623.  The  dato  and  rank  render  it  not  improbable 
that  he  was  the  Maaseiah  (Heb.  Machtegak*,  n*^DnCj 

whose  rtfuge  is  JehopoA;  SepL  Maatraiac  v.  r.  Maa- 
eaiaCj  etc),  the  father  of  Neriah,  and  grandfather  of 
Barach  and  Seraiah,  which  latter  were  two  persona  of 
notę  to  whom  Jeremiah  had  recourse  in  his  divine  Com- 
munications (Jer.  xxxii,  12 ;  li,  59) :  and  in  that  case  he 
b  likewise  probably  identical  with  Mrlchi,  the  son  of 
Addi,  and  father  of  Neri,  in  Chrlsfs  matemal  genealogy 
(Lukę  ui,  28).  • 

6.  The  son  of  Shallum,  apparently  a  priest,  ńnce  he 
had  e  chamber  in  the  Tempie,  and  was  one  of  ita  custo- 
dians  (Jer.  xxxv,  4).     KC.  606. 

7.  The  father  of  the  priest  Zephaniah  or  Zedekiah, 
which  latter  was  twice  sent  by  the  king  with  a  message 
of  inąuiry  to  Jeremiah,  and  was  denounced  by  the 
prophet  for  falsely  cncouraging  the  people  (Jer.  xxi,  1 ; 
xxxvii,  3;  xxix,'21,  25).     RC.  antę  689. 

8.  Son  of  Ithiel  and  father  of  Kolaiah,  a  Benjaraite, 
one  of  whose  descendants  resided  at  Jerusalem  afler  the 
exile  (Neh.  xi,  7).     RC.  tong  antę  536. 

9.  One  of  the  descendants  of  Judah  who  resided  at 
Jerusalem  after  the  captivity;  he  was  the  son  of  Ba- 
nich,  and  his  gcnea1n(]ry  ig  traced  back  to  one  Shiloni 
(Neh.  xi,  5).  RC.  536.  In  the  corresponding  narra- 
tive  of  1  Chroń,  ix,  5,  apparently  the  same  person  is 
called  AsAiAH. 

10.  One  of  the  pricsts  of  the  kindred  of  Jcshua,  who 
agreed  to  divorce  thcir  Gentile  wires  after  the  captiv- 
ity  (Ezra  x,  18).     RC.  459. 

11.  Another  priest,  one  of  the  "  sons"  of  Harim,  who 
divoroed  his  Gentile  wife  after  the  cxile  (Ezra  x,  21). 
RC.  469.  Perhaps  it  was  he  (apparently  a  priest)  who 
formcd  one  of  the  chonis  that  celebratcd  the  completion 
of  the  new  city  walls  (Neh,  xii,  42).     B.C.  446. 

12.  Still  another  priest,  of  the  "  sons"  of  Pashur,  who 
divorced  hLs  Gentile  wife  after  the  return  from  Babylon 
(Ezra  X,  22).    RC.  459.     Perhaps  the  same  with  one 


of  the  priests  who  celebrated  with  tnimpets  che  rdnriKi- 
ing  of  the  wall^  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii,  41).     B.C  44& 

13.  An  Israelite,  of  the  **  sous"  of  PahAth-moab,  who 
divorced  his  Gentile  wife  after  the  Baby louian  captiTitr 
(Ezra  X,  30).     RC.  459. 

14.  The  son  of  Ananiah,  and  father  of  Azariali,  whkb 
last  repaired  part  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  after  tbe  ex- 
Ue  (Neh.  iu,  23).     Ra  antę  446. 

15.  One  of  the  principal  Israelites  who  stood  on  £>- 
ra*8  right  hand  while  he  read  and  expounded  the  law 
to  the  people  (Neh.  viii,  4).  RC.  cir.  410.  He  is  per- 
haps identical  with  one  of  the  popular  chiefa  wbojińned 
in  the  sacred  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x,  25). 
RC.  cir.  410. 

16.  One  of  the  priests  who  assisted  the  Leritea  in 
expounding  the  law  to  the  people  as  it  was  read  by  Ezim 
(Neh.  viii,  7).     RC.  cir.  410. 

Maa'8iai  (Heb.  Afasay'^  *^b:fC,  or,.as  it  probably 
should  be  pointed,  Ma&say*^  "^^^^f  y^orher,  or  perhaps 
contracted  for  Afaateiah ;  Sept  Maaat  v.  r.  "Ma  a  trata : 
Yulg.  Maasai)y  the  son  of  Adiel,  a  deflcendant  of  Imm^, 
and  one  of  the  priests  reńdent  at  Jerusalem  at  or  after 
the  captivity  (1  Chion.  ix,  12).     B-C.  prób.  536. 

Maaai^aB  (Maaaaiac),  the  son  of  Sedeciaa  and  fa- 
ther of  Baruch  (Bar.  i,  1) ;  evidently  the  same  as  M^ca- 
SEiAH  (Jer.  li,  59),  5  (q.  v.). 

Ma'ath  (Mao^,  of  unknown,  but  proh.  Heb.  oiigin), 
a  person  named  as  the  son  of  Mattathias  and  father  of 
Nagge  (Neariah),  in  Christ'a  matemal  ancestiy  (Lukę 
iii,  26) ;  but,  aa  no  such  name  occurs  in  the  pedigree  in 
the  O.  T.,  and  as  it  would  here  unduly  extend  the  time 
of  the  lineage,  we  may  reasonably  conjecture  thia  name 
has  been  aocidentally  interpolated  from  the  MatthaŁ  ci 
ver.  24.    (See  Dr.  Barrett,  in  Clarke'8  CommaU.  ad  loc) 

Ma^&Z  (Heb.  Ma'aU,  yTO,  terath;  Sept  Maa^), 
the  first  named  of  the  three  sons  of  Ram,  the  s<mi  of  Je- 
rahmeel,  of  the  descendants  of  Judah  (1  Chroń,  ii,  27). 
RC.  post  1658. 

MaM2i'ah  (Ueb.  Maazyah',  M^t?^,  Neh.  x,  8,  or 
Maazjfa'hu,  ^fl^T^p,  1  Chroń,  xxiv,  18,  ttreęgtk  [or 
perh.  rather  consolation^  fwm  the  Arabie]  of  Jehotah; 
Sept  respectively  Maa^ia  and  MaaCaA  [v.  r.  Moa^ai] : 
Yulg.  respectively  Maazia  and  Afaazian),  the  name  of 
two  priests. 

1.  The  head  of  the  last  of  the  twenty-foor  aaoerdotal 
**course8"  as  arranged  by  David  (1  Chroń,  xxiv,  18)w 
RC.  1014. 

2.  One  of  the  priests  who  signed  the  sacred  coveiiaDt 
with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x,  8).  KC  cir.  410.  •'From 
the  coincidence  between  many  of  the  namea  of  the  pricats 
in  the  lista  of  the  twenty-four  courses  established  by 
David,  of  those  who  signed  the  Govenant  with  Nehe- 
miah (Neh.  xii),  it  would  seem  either  that  these  naoMS 
were  hereditary  in  faroilies,  or  that  they  were  applied 
to  the  families  themselve8.  This  is  evidentlv  the  case 
with  the  names  of  the  *  heads  of  the  people'  enumerated 
in  Neh.  x,  14-27"  (SmUh). 

Mab'dai'  {Maf3dai\  one  of  '<  the  sons  of  Maani* 
who  dirorced  their  Gentile  wives  sdtuT  the  captivity  (I 
Esdr.  ix,  34);  evidcntly  the  Benaiaii  (q.  v.)  of  the  Ue* 
brew  list  (Ezra  x,  35). 

Mabillon,  Jean,  a  celebrated  Benedictine  preach- 
er,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguishcd  men  of  the  I7th 
century,  was  bom  at  St«  Pierremont,  in  the  diocese  cf 
Rheims,  Nov.  23, 1632,  studied  at  the  college  of  Kbeims, 
and  joincd  the  congrogation  of  St.  Maur  in  1651.  He 
began  his  literary  career  by  assisting  D^Acher^'  in  bis 
labors  upon  his  vast  historie  recueil  entitled  Spiciieffuim. 
and  by  an  edition  of  the  works  of  St  Bernard,  *^  which 
attracted  the  notice  of  ecclesiastical  scholara,  and  fur- 
nished  a  surę  pledge  of  the  value  of  his  futurę  labors" 
(Dowling).  In  1668  he  came  forward  with  a  part  of  hi« 
original  production,i4cfa  Sancłorum  Ordinis  S^Btrudirń 
(completed  in  1702),  one  of  the  greatest  historical  works 
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exUmt.  He  now  became  the  generał  favorite  of  eccle- 
siastical  studenta,  and  soon  was  brought  to  tbe  notice  also 
of  his  80vereign,  Louis  Xiy,  who  sent  him  on  litenry 
missions,  as  the  result  of  which  we  have  from  him  i/u- 
Mum  ItaUcum  (1689),  a  kind  of  autiquarian  itineraiy  of 
Italy.  Besides  descriptions  of  the  towns  and  their  at- 
tractions,  it  contains  yaluable  dissertations  on  ecdesias- 
tical  history  and  pakeograpby ;  also  a  very  explicit  oom- 
mentary  on  the  ritual  of  the  various  seryices,  or  liturgy, 
and  rites  of  the  Roman  Church.  (He  had  previou8ly 
published  De  Liturgia  GaUicana  Ubri  tret  [1685],  in 
wbich  he  compares  the  Gallican  with  the  Mozarabic  lit^ 
urgy).  Another  work  of  greąt  importance  from  the  pen 
of  Mabillon  is  the  Letłj-es  et  Ecrits  tur  let  Źiudet  Monat- 
tiquety  containing  a  curious  controyeny  between  the 
abbć  De  Rance,  the  founder  of  the  order  of  the  Trappittt 
(q.  y.)  and  the  Benedictinet,  De  Rancć,  in  his  ascetic 
enthusiasm,  had  forbidden  his  monks  aU  scientific  stud- 
iea,  and,  indeed,  all  readiug  except  the  Breyiory  and  a 
few  munastic  tracts.  The  rest  of  the  dergy,  both  secu- 
lar  and  regular,  took  the  alarm,  and  Mabillon  was  re- 
que8ted  to  defend  monastic  studies  and  leaming  as  per- 
fectly  compatible  with  piety  and  religious  discipline,  as 
the  Benedictine  order  had  fully  proyed.  Mabillon 
promptly  oomplied  with  the  request,  and  published  his 
Trcńte  In  1691.  It  was  receiyed  with  great  applause,  and 
was  at  onoe  translated  into  Latin  and  other  languagea. 
See  Ranc^  for  the  reply.  His  famę  spread  rapidly,  and 
he  was  recognised  as  one  of  the  leadiiig  scholars  of  his 
day.  In  1701  he  was  chosen  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions.  In  1703  he  came  before  the  public  with 
Łhe  first  yolume  of  his  chef-d'GeuyTe,  A  rmalet  Ordinit  S. 
JBenedicti,  Henceforth,  until  the  day  of  his  death  (Dec. 
27,  1707),  Mabillon  faithfully  applied  himself  to  the 
completion  of  this  work,  which  all  critics  are  agreed  is 
"among  the  most  important  works  which  haye  been 
written  on  the  history  of  the  Church"  (Dowling).  It 
should  certainly  be  found  on  the  shelyes  of  eyery  real 
Btudent  of  Church  History.  It  commences  with  the 
year  480 — that  of  the  birth  of  St.  Benedict — and  gocs 
down  to  1157  (coyering  in  all  6  yols.  folio.  Mabillon 
himself  completed  yols.  i-iy,  extending  to  1066 ;  Mas- 
suet  completed  yoL  y  [published  in  1713],  and  Martene 
yoLyi  [published  in  1739];  for  the  different  editions, 
see  Ceillier,  Ilitt,  det  A  tUeurt  tacritj  xiy,  498).  It  con- 
tains an  account  of  St  Benedict,  discusses  his  rules,  and 
eyerything  in  any  way  pertaining  to  the  order.  The 
work,  besides  including  a  somewhat  complete  history  of 
the  secular  affairs  of  the  times,  contains  a  minutę  ac- 
count of  the  doctrines,  the  ceremonies,  the  controyereies 
of  the  Church  age  by  age,  with  a  statement  of  the  writ- 
ings  of  each  indiyidual  whoee  life  is  depicted.  Of  the 
manner  in  which  the  work  is  done  we  will  let  Dowling 
(Introd.  to  the  Crit,  Study  o/Ecdet,  Hittory,  p.  144  sq.) 
speak.  "  His  (Mabillon's)  unbounded  leaming,  and  his 
pcnetrating  and  comprehensiye  mind,  enaUed  him  to 
discover  new  tniths,  and  detect  and  expo8e  inyeterate 
errora.  His  amiable  moderation  and  unaffected  candor 
introduced  into  the  discussion  of  ecclesiastical  subjects  a 
better  tonę  and  spirit.  But  this  was  not  the  fuli  extent 
of  the  seryioes  which  he  rendered  to  Church  History. 

9 

The  monasflc  habit  could  not  restrain  his  mental  inde- 
pendence,  nor  his  religious  peculiarities  make  him  feel 
as  a  yulgar  controyersialist.  He  was  the  most  promi- 
nent of  a  new  race  of  scholars,  who  communicated  to  the 
whole  subject  a  diflTerent  character;  who  separated  it 
friHn  polemical  theology,  and  assumed  as  a  first  principle 
that  its  subject-matter  was  not  controyersy,  but  facts. 
It  was  a  new  thing  to  see  a  congregation  of  monks  tak- 
ing  a  lead  in  a  literary  moyement;  but  such  was  the 
case.  The  genius  of  Mabillon  did  much  to  pnrify  and 
ennoble  Church  History.  Excited  by  his  example  and 
precepts,  the  French  Benedictines  devoted  themselyes 
in  an  adnairable  spirit  to  the  cultiyation  of  ecclesiastical 
leaming,  and  distinguished  themselyes  in  the  republic 
of  letters  by  the  publication  of  a  number  of  critical,  phil- 
ological,  and  antiąuarian  works  connected  with  such 


studies,  not  morę  remarkable  for  their  emdition  tham 
for  their  moderation  and  candor.*' 

Mabillon,  by  the  intended  publication  of  a  treatise.  De 
Cuku  Sandorum  iguotorum,  came  near  being  inyolyed 
in  a  hot  controyersy  with  the  auihorities  of  his  Church. 
The  book,  which  aimed  to  point  out  some  abuses  con- 
ceroing  the  worship  of  relics,  was  on  the  eye  of  anony- 
mous  publication  when  it  was  secured  by  the  Cougrega* 
tion  of  tbe  Index,  and  placed  among  the  forbidden  ones^ 
He  ąuietly  submitted  to  the  exceptions  of  the  authorities, 
and  prepared  a  new  edition  purged  from  the  objection- 
able  passages.  In  his  new  preface  he  says :  "  Hiec  noya 
editio  non  temere  nec  proprio  arbitrio  a  me  facta  est,  sed 
ad  Ejus  nutum  et  imperium,  penes  quem  residet  summa 
prsBcipiendi  auctoritas !''  In  return  for  his  ready  sub- 
mission  he  was  to  be  rewardec^by  the  cardinal's  hat,  but 
the  intended  honor  came  too  late  to  be  of  any  seryice  in 
Mabillon's  terrestrial  course.  Mabillon  wrote  also  De 
Re  Diplomaticd  libri  tex,  accedunl  CommaUariut  de  cnti- 
quit  Regum  Francorum  Palatiit:  Yelerum  Scriptura" 
rum  varia  SpecinunOj  etc.,  a  work  much  esteemed, 
These  and  other  later  works  were  coUected  under  the 
title  Ourraget  Potthumet  de  J»  McUriilon  et  de  Thierrg 
Ruinarty  Benedictinet  de  la  Congregation  de  St,  Maur 
(Paris,  1724,  8  yols.  4to).  A  complete  list  of  all  his 
works  is  giyen  in  Herzog,  ReaUEncyklop,  yiii,  635.  See, 
besides  the  authorities  already  mentioned,  Yieuyille, 
BibL  hittorique  d,  A  uteurt  de  la  Congregation  de  S,  Maur; 
D.  Tassin,  Hitt,  Litter,  de  la  Cong,  de  S.  Maur ;  C  de 
Malan,  Hitt,  de  Mabillon ;  Yalery,  Corretp,  de  Mabillon 
et  de  Montjaucon ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generale,  xxxii, 
437.     (J.H.W.) 

Mabon,  John  Scott,  an  eminent  educator  of  the 
(Dutch)  Reformed  Church,  was  bora  in  Scotland  in  1784 ; 
came  to  this  country  with  his  parents  in  1796 ;  gradu- 
ated  with  high  honors  at  Union  College  (1806),  and  at 
the  theological  seminary  in  New  Branswick  (1812); 
was  tutor  in  Union  College  1814-15 ;  rector  of  the  gram- 
mar  school  of  Rutgers  College  1815-25 ;  temporary  pro* 
fessor  of  Hebrew  in  the  theological  seminary  at  Ńew 
Brunswick  1818-19.  From  this  time  until  his  death 
he  tanght  priyately,  the  last  fourteen  years  at  Hacken- 
sack,  N.  J.  Mr.  Mabon  was  an  exact  scholar  and  a  pro- 
found  thinker,  a  rigid  disciplinarian,  and  a  skilful  and 
enthusiastic  instnictor.  His  life  was  a  battle  with  iU 
health  and  adyeisity.  There  was  something  truły  he* 
roić  in  his  independent  spirit,  eyer  stniggling  for  the 
mastery  of  unusual  difficullies,  and  for  the  aooomplish- 
ment  of  his  Ufe-work.  His  piety  was  chastened  by  al- 
moAt  continnal  trials.  His  religious  life  was  one  of  pro- 
found  conyictions  and  broad  and  deep  experience.  Smali 
of  stature,  yrith  an  intellectual  head,  and  a  frail,  bent 
frame,  courtly  in  his  demeanor,  and  retiring  in  dispoó* 
tion,  hc  was  an  old-fashioned  Christian  gentleman,  and 
a  teacher  to  whom  many  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  and 
men  of  other  professions  still  look  up  with  yeneration 
and  thankfulness  for  their  thorough  training  and  ability. 
He  died  April  27, 1849.  See  Sprague*s  Annaltf  yoL  ix ; 
Corwin'8  Manuał ;  Pertonal  RecoUectiont  ofJ.  S,  Mabon, 
(W.J.aT.) 

Mabonl,  jAC?QrKS,  a  French  pulpit  orator,  bom  of 
a  distinguished  famiły  in  Paris  in  1650,  was  a  long  time 
grand  yicar  of  Poitiers,  and  from  1708  until  his  death 
in  May,  1722,  bishop  of  Alert.  His  works  are  Oraitont 
funkliret  (1749, 12mo) — very  cloquent :— Jlf «inotr«  (on 
constitution  UnigenUut)  (1749, 4to).  See  Hoefer,  iVb«i;. 
Biog,  Gineralff  b,  y. 

Mac-,  a  frequent  initial  of  Scotch  and  Irish  names, 
being  the  Gtelic  for  ton,  Those  in  which  it  is  thus 
written  in  fuli  are  giyen  below  in  order.  For  others,  see 
under  the  abbreyiated  form  M  -  or  Mc-. 

Mac'alon  (MairaXwv),  a  place  whose  natiyes  ta 
the  number  of  122  retumed  Ifrom  the  captiyity  (1  £sdr. 
y,  21) ;  eyidently  the  Michmash  (q.  v.)  of  the  Hebrew 
lista  (Ezra  ii,  27;  Neh.yii,31). 

Macarius  is  the  name  of  sereral  diatŁogoished 
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Cbristians  of  the  early  centuriea.    Among  them  the 
most  important  are, 

1.  Macarius  ^gyptius,  or,  as  he  is  sometimes  sur- 
namedf  the  Great,  or  the  Elder,  was  bom,  according  to 
Eusebius,  in  Upper  Egypt,  about  the  year  SOO.  He  was 
a  disciple  of  St.  Antonius  (some  eay  of  St.  Epbrein),  and 
while  yet  a  youth  was  distinguished  for  his  asceticism, 
which  won  for  him  the  sumame  of  waidapioyipijjy,  At 
the  age  of  tbirty  he  entered  apon  a  life  of  asceticism,  in 
the  wildemesB  of  Scete  or  Scetis,  a  part  of  the  great 
Libyan  desert,  and  there  he  remained  until  about  340, 
when  he  was  ordained  priest.  He  died  aboat  890.  Pal- 
ladiuB  relates  seyeral  extraordinary  miracles  said  to  have 
been  perfonned  by  tbis  saint ;  among  otbers,  a  resurrec- 
tion  which  he  accomplished  for  the  purpose  of  confound- 
ing  a  heretic.  During  the  persecution  of  the  Egyptian 
monks  by  the  Arian  bishop  Lucius  of  Alexandria,  in  the 
reign  of  Yalens,  Macarius  was  benished  to  an  island  of 
the  Nile,  but  allowed  to  return  afterwards.  There  is 
yet  in  Libya,  according  to  Tischendorf  (Reige  in  d.  Ori- 
ent)^ a  convent  which  bears  his  name.  He  left  50  hom- 
ilies  (Greek  edit.  Morel,  Paris,  1559 ;  J.  G.  Pritius,  Leipz. 
1698),  aeven  ascetic  treatises,  together  with  a  number 
of  apophthegniata  (J.  G.  Pritius,  Leipzig,  1699).  Both 
these  works  have  been  translated  into  German  by  G. 
Arnold,  under  the  title  Ein  Denhmal  d.  alt,  Christmlkuma 
(Gosi.  1702),  and  by  N.  Casseder  (Banb.  1819).  H.  J. 
Floss  has  pubUshed  a  very  able  criticism  on  them,  to- 
gether with  seyeral  formerly  unknown  letters  and  frag- 
ments  (CoL  1850).  J.  Hamberger  gives  a  selection  from 
them  in  his  SHmmen  aut  d.lleiiiffłhum  d.christLMystik 
u.  Theo8ophie, 

2.  Macarius  of  Alkxandria,  also  caUed  iroXtrłcóc, 
the  towMman,  a  contemporary  of  the  preceding,  was  by 
trade  a  baker,  but  became  subseąuently  a  disciple  of  St. 
Antonius,  having  been  baptized  when  about  forty  years 
of  age.  He  also  embraced  an  ascetic  life,  and  became 
the  spiritual  adriser  of  over  5000  monks.  Palladius  re- 
lates a  number  of  miracles  said  to  haye  been  wrought 
by  him.  He  was  likewise  one  of  the  yictims  of  the  per- 
secution  instituted  by  Yalens,  and  died,  according  to  Til- 
lemont  {Memoires,  yiii,  626),  in  894,  but  according  to  Fa- 
bricius  {BibUotk,  Graca,  yiii,  865),  in  404,  aged  nearly  a 
hundred  years.  He  is  said  to  haye  been  the  author  of 
some  regulations  for  monks  contained  in  the  Codex  reg- 
ttlarunif  coUectus  a  sancto  Bftiedicto  A  nanienń,  auctus  a 
Nolstenio  (Romę,  1661, 2  yoLs.  4to) ;  and  a  homily,  irtpi 
Ł^ódou  ^xnc  ^iKatdy  icai  afiaprut\Cav  (J.  Tollius,  Itm- 
erar,  Ital  Traj.  1696 ;  Cave,  Hist.Lif.  i ;  GaUandi,  ^-ii), 
which  latter,  howeyer,  is  by  some  ascribed  to  a  monk 
called  Aiexander.  Mosheim  {Eccies,  Hist,  book  ii,  cent 
iy,  pU  ii,  chap.  iii)  says  of  him  and  his  work :  ^  Perhaps, 
before  all  others  who  wrote  on  practical  piety,  the  pref- 
erence  is  duc  to  Macarius,  the  Egyptian  monk;  from 
whom,  after  deducting  some  superstitious  notions,  and 
what  sayors  too  much  of  Origenism,  we  may  coUect  a 
beautiful  picture  of  real  piety."  He  is  commemorated 
by  the  Komish  Church  Jan.  12,  and  by  the  Greek  Jan. 
19.  See  Smith,  Dkt.  of  Greek  and  Horn,  Biog.  and  Mg- 
thoL  yol.  ii,  s.  y. ;  Ceillier,  A  ułeurs  tacrec,  vii,  709, 712. 

3.  Macarius  of  Antioch,  a  patriarch  in  the  Church 
of  Antioch  in  the  7th  century,  is  noted  for  his  avowal, 
at  the  third  Constantinopoliun  Council  (A.D.  680-81), 
of  his  belief  in  the  doctrine  "  that  Christ's  will  was  that 
ofaGod-man(deai/^piin7v).''  See  Monothelites.  He 
and  his  foUowers  (known  as  Macarians)  were  banished 
on  this  account.  His  Trareh  were  written  down  by  his 
attendant  itfchdeacon,  Paul  of  Aleppo,  in  Arabie,  and 
were  published  in  an  English  dress  in  1829-37,  in  2  vols. 
4to.  See  Smith,  Dicł,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biog,  and 
Mgihol,  ii,  875  (4) ;  Milman'8  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fali 
of  the  Roman  Empire ,  iv,  563. 

4.  Macarius  of  Ireland  flourishcd  about  the  close 
of  the  9th  century.  He  is  said  to  havc  propagatcd  in 
France  the  tenet,  afterwards  maintamed  by  Avcrrhoes, 
that  one  individual  intelligcncc  or  soul  perfonned  the 
spiritual  and  rational  functions  in  all  the  human  race. 


5.  Macarius  of  Jerusalem.  There  were  two  byw 
ops  by  this  name ;  one  flourished  in  the  4th  oentnrr.  tt« 
other  ih  the  6th.  The  former  became  bisbop  A.Ii.313 
or  814,  and  died  in  or  before  A.D.  333.  He  was  presait 
at  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  is  said  to  have  takoi  pen 
in  the  disputations  against  the  Ariana.  The  latter  wss 
elected  bishop  A.D.  544,  but  the  choice  was  disappitiTti} 
by  the  emperor  Justinian  I,  becanae  he  was  acriued  c^* 
ayowingthe  obnoxions  opinions  ofOrigen,  and  Eutycb- 
ius  was  appointed  instead.  Macarius  was,  howeyer.  af- 
ter a  time,  reinstalled  (about  A.D.  564),  and  died  aU<it 
574.  A  homily  of  his,  Dt  inrentione  Capifis  Prwrvrj>>- 
riSf  is  extant  in  MS.  See  Smith,  Diet.  of  Greek  amd  Rt*- 
mon  Biog,  ii,  876. 

Macassar,  the  most  southem  portion  of  Celc^k^. 
situated  in  lat.  4°  35'— 5°  60'  S.,  and  long.  119^  25- 
120^  80'  £.,  and  trayersed  by  a  lofty  chain  of  roomitaiiu, 
formerly  the  greatest  naval  power  amon^  the  Mal«y 
States,  is  diyided  into  the  Dutch  poesessions  and  Malsr 
Pruper ;  the  latter,  of  lit  tle  importance,  is  goremed  hy 
a  natiye  king,  who  pays  tribute  to  the  NetherlaDdent 
The  Portuguese  were  the  first  Europeans  to  form  a  set- 
tlement  in  Macassar,  but  they  were  supplanted  by  the 
Dutch,  who,  after  many  contests  with  the  natiycA,  i^rad- 
ually  attained  to  supremę  power.  In  1811  it  fcll  inlo 
the  hands  of  the  British,  who  in  1814  defeated  the  kinc 
of  Boni,  and  compelled  him  to  giye  up  the  regalia  of  Ma- 
cassar. In  1816  it  was  restored  to  the  Dutch,  and  ccmtin- 
ues  to  enjoy  a  fair  share  of  the  mercantile  prosperit}-  of 
the  Netherlands'  posscssions  in  the  Eastem  Archipehu?>. 

The  natiyes  are  among  the  most  ciyilized  and  cntcr- 
prising,  but  also  the  most  greedy  of  the  Malay  rsec. 
See  Malays.  The}^  cany  on  a  considerable  trcde  in 
tortoise-shell  and  edible  nests,  grow  abundaiioe  of  ricf. 
and  rąise  great  numbers  of  horses,  cattlo,  shecp.  ami 
goats ;  fishing  is  also  one  of  the  principal  cmploymeotis 
They  are  chiofly  adherenta  to  Mohammedanisro,  which 
secured  its  hołd  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  in  the  Hib 
century,  and  to  this  day  continues  to  proselyte  the  Ma- 
cassars  for  the  religion  of  the  Crescent.  For  the  diffi- 
culties  in  the  way  towards  Christiauizing  the  Makyas 
race,  see  Malay  Arciupku^go. 

Macaulay,  Anlay,  an  English  divine,  was  bom 
near  the  opening  of  the  18th  century,  and  was  educated 
at  the  Uniyersity  of  Glasgow.  He  was  minister  of  the 
church  and  parish  of  Cardross,  Dumbartonshire,  and 
died  in  1797.  He  published  a  sermon  on  the  Peculiar 
Advantag€8  of  Sunday  Schools  (1792,  8vo);  also  otlier 
sermons.    See  Lond.  GentL  Mag,  1816  (June),  p.  535  sq. 

Macaulay,  Zachary,  F.R.S.,  an  English  philan- 
thropist,  of  Scottish  descent,  bom  In  1769,  father  of  tbe 
historian,  a  merchant,  fought  forty  years  with  William 
Wilberforce  in  promotion  of  the  British  anti-6laveiT 
moyement.  He  died  in  1838.  See  Lond,  GentL  Mng, 
(March,  1838,  p.  323 ;  Dec  1838,  p.  678) ;  Thomas^  Did, 
of  Biog,  and  Mythol,  s.  y. 

Macanley,  Thomas,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  Presbyteiian 
minister  of  notę,  was  bom  In  1777,  and  was  educated  at 
Union  College,  where  he  ailcrwards  fiUed  a  professor^s 
chair.  He  subsequently  entered  the  ministry,  and  died 
May  11, 1862,  as  pastor  of  the  Murray  Street  Church  in 
New  York  City. 

Macbrlde,  John  DAyiD,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A.,  an  emi- 
nent  English  Oriental  scholar  and  author,  was  bom  in 
Norfolk,  England,  in  1788,  and  was  educated  at  £xeter 
College,  Oxford,  where  be  became  a  fellow.  He  was  in 
1813  appointed  principal  of  Magdalen  Hall,  and  nomi- 
nated  to  the  readership  in  Arabie,  and  kept  these  poe^i- 
tions  until  his  death  in  1868.  His  principal  works  aro. 
DiateMaron,  or  Ilarmong  ofthe  Gospeia  (used  in  Oxford 
Uniyersity) : — Mohammedamsm: — LedurtM  on  the  A  rti- 
cles  ofthe  United  Church  of  England  and  frekmd  (1858) : 
—Lectures  on  the  Epittle*  (1 858).  See  New  A  m,  Cgelop, 
Annual  for  1868,  p.  445. 

Mao'cabee  (MAccABiC'u8),  a  title  (usnaSy  in  tbe 
plural  ot  Mar«ro/3otoi,'Mhe  Maccabeea"),  which  was 
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originaUy  the  sumame  of  Judas,  one  of  the  sona  of  Mat- 
Łathias  (see  below,  §  iii),  but  was  afterwards  exŁended 
to  the  heroic  family  ot*  which  he  was  one  of  the  noblest 
representatiyes,  and  in  a  stiU  wider  seose  to  the  Pales- 
tinian  martyTS  iu  the  persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiph- 
anes  [see  4  MagcabkesJi  and  even  to  the  Alexandnne 
Jews  who  soffeied  for  their  faith  at  an  earlier  time.  See 
3  MACCABEESb  In  the  foUowing  account  of  the  Mac- 
cabcean  family  and  revolution  we  shall  largely  boirow 
from  the  artides  in  Kitto's  and  Smith^s  ZHctionariea. 

I.  The  Namt, — The  original  term  Maccabee  (ó  Mac- 
KCL^aioc)  has  been  yaiiously  deriyed.  Some  have  main- 
tained  that  it  was  deriyed  from  the  banner  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan,  which  contained  the  last  letters  of  the  names 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  Others  imaglne  that 
it  was  formed  from  the  oombination  of  the  initial  let- 
ters of  the  Hebrew  sentence,  "  Who  among  the  gods 
ia  like  anto  thee,  Jehoyah?"  (£xod.  xy,  11;  Hebrew 

"^,  3,  3,  Q),  which  is  supposed  to  haye  been  inscribed 
upon  the  banner  of  the  patriots;  or,  again,  of  the  ini- 
tials  of  the  simply  descriptiye  title,  *^  Mattathias,  a  priest, 
the  son  of  Johanan."  But,  eyen  if  the  custom  of  form- 
ing such  words  was  in  use  among  the  Jews  at  this  early 
time,  it  is  obyious  that  such  a  title  would  not  be  an  in- 
diridual  title  in  the  first  instanoe,  as  Maccabee  undoubt- 
edly  was  (1  Mace.  ii,  4),  and  still  remains  among  the 
Jews  (Raphall,  Hitt,  of  tk«  Jtws^  i,  249).  Moreoyer,  the 
orthography  of  the  word  in  Greek  and  Syriac  (Ewald, 
GetcMchU,  iy,  852,  notę)  pointa  to  the  form  "^tSp^,  and 
not  ^3:Q.     Another  deriyation  has  been  proposcd, 

which,  althoagh  direct  eyidence  is  wanting,  seems  sat- 
isfactory.     Acoording  to  this,  the  word  is  formed  from 

n3;^^,"a  hammer*'  (like  Malachit  Ewald,  iy,  353,  n.), 


giying  a  sense  not  altogelher  unlike  that  in  which 
Charles  A/arf(>/  deriyed  a  sumame  from  his  fayorite 
weapon,  and  still  morę  like  the  Malleus  Scotorum  and 
MałieuM  Htereticorum  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Although  the  name  Maocabees  has  gained  the  widest 
cnrrency,  that  of  Atmonteant,  or  Ilcumonaansj  is  the 
proper  name  of  the  family.  The  origin  of  this  name 
alao  has  been  disputed ;  but  the  obyious  deriyation  from 
Chashmon  O^on, 'Affa/ife»vatoc ;  comp.  Gesenius,  rA«- 
saur,  p.  534  6),  great-grandfather  of  Mattathias,  seems 
certainly  correct,  How  it  came  to  pass  that  a  man, 
otherwise  obscure,  gaye  his  name  to  the  family,  cannot 
now  be  discoyered ;  but  no  stress  can  be  laid  upon  this 
difficulty,  nor  upon  the  fact  that  in  Jewish  prayers 
(Herzfeid,  Guchichłe  d.  Jud.  i,  264)  Mattathias  himself 
is  called  HcuhmonaL  In  Psa.  bcyiii,  82  we  meet  with 
a  word  DSCtpn,  to  the  supposed  singular  of  which, 
'jlSlMn,  the  name  in  que8tion  is  commonly  referred.  In 
this  case  it  might  haye  been  giyen  to  the  priest  of  the 
couTse  of  Joarib  to  signify  that  he  was  a  wealthy  or  a 
powerful  person.  In  Josh.  xy,  27  we  tind  a  town  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah  called  "liodn,  from  which  this  name 
might  equally  be  deriyed.  Herzfeld*8  proposed  deriya- 
tion from  eon, "  to  temper  steel,"  is  fanciful  and  ground- 
less.  The  word  in  the  first  instance  appears  morę  like 
a  family  than  a  personal  name.  The  later  Hebrew  form 
is  'ł^SITawn.  See  Zipser,  Benamung  der  Makkabaer  (in 
the  Ben-Chananjah,  1860).     See  Asmonjean. 

II.  Pedtffree, — The  connection  of  the  yarious  members 
of  the  Maccabeean  family  will  be  seen  from  the  table 
given  below. 

III.  Nittory  of  the  War  o/Indq>endencej  wcohing  that 


Johanan  (Johannes) 

(Oaddis) 

("Joseph'*  In  «  Mace.  yill,  22), 

tB.C.161. 


THB  ASMONiBAN  FAMILY. 
Chasmon  ("  of  the  sons  of  Joarib,"  comp.  1  Chroń.  xzir,  7). 

Johanan  Cimawn^), 

Slmeon  (Zv^eMv,  Simon.    Comp.  S  Pet  1, 1). 

Mattathias  (Matthias,  Joseph.  War.  1, 1, 8), 
tB.C.167. 

I 


Simon 

(Thassl), 

t  ac.  180. 


Judas 
(Maccabieas), 
tB.C.  lei. 


Eleaaar 

(Ayaran), 

tB.C.ie3. 


Tl. 

Jonathan 
(Apphas), 
tB.C.143. 


Judas 
tB.C.18S. 


k 


Johannes  Hjrcanns  I, 
tB.C.106w 


Mattathias, 
t  B.C.  18S. 


Daaehter  to  Ptolemnus 
(1  sf  acc.  xyi,  11, 18). 


r 


Salome  (Alexandra)  to  Arietohalns  I, 

tB.C.106. 


Antigonns, 
t  B.C.  105. 


Jaunflens  A1exander  to  Alezandra,         Son. 
t  B.C.  78. 


Son. 


Hjrcanns  II, 
tB.C.3a 


A1exandra  to  Alexander, 
tB.C.28.    I    tB.C. 49. 


Aristobnlns  U, 
tB.C.4». 

I 


Antigonns, 
tB.C.37. 


Marlamne  to  Herod  the  Great, 
tB.C.». 

of  the  Tndwidual*  of  the  FamUy,^\.  The  first  of  this ' 
famUy  who  attained  distinction  was  the  aged  priest 
Mattathias,  who  dwelt  at  Modin,  a  city  west  of  Jem- 
salem  and  near  the  sea,  of  which  the  site  bas  yet  been 
but  partly  identilied  by  modem  research.    He  was  the 
son  of  John,  the  son  of  Simon,  the  son  of  Asamons- 
us,  as  Josephus  tells  us,  and  was  himself  the  father  of 
five  sons — John,  otherwise  called  Gaddis ;  Simon,  called 
Thaasi ;  Judas,  called  Maccabeeus ;  Eleazar,  called  Aya-  ! 
ran ;  and  Jonathan,  sumamed  Apphus.    Ewald  remarks  ' 
that  Simon  and  John  were  fayorite  names  in  this  family. ' 
After  the  expulsi(m  of  Antiochus  Kpiphanes  from  Egypt 
by  the  Bomans,  that  monarch  proceeded  to  yent  his  ragę 


Aristobnlns, 
t  B.C.  85. 

and  indignation  on  the  Jews.  KC!.  168.  See  Antio- 
chus. He  massacred  yast  numbeis  of  them  in  Jerusa- 
lem  on  the  Sabbath,  took  the  women  captiyes,  and  built 
a  fortress  on  Mount  Zioń,  which  he  used  as  a  central  po- 
sition  for  harassing  the  people  around.  He  ordered  one 
Athenaeus  to  instruct  the  inhabitanta  of  Judna  and  Sa- 
maria in  the  rites  of  the  Greciaii  religion,  with  a  yiew 
to  abolishing  all  yestiges  of  the  Jewish  worship.  Hay- 
ing  succeeded  in  bringing  the  Samaritans  to  renounce 
their  religion,  he  further  went  to  Jerusalem,  where  he 
prohibited  the  obseryance  of  all  Jewish  ceremonies, 
obliged  the  people  to  eat  swine*8  flesh  and  profane  the 
Sabbath,  and  forbade  circumcision.    The  Tempie  waa 
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dedicated  to  Olympian  Jore,  and  his  altar  erected  upon 
the  altar  of  bumt-offering,  which  the  first  book  of  Mac- 
cabees,  apparently  ąuodng  Daniel,  calls  the  setting  up 
of  the  abomination  of  desolaŁion.  When,  Łherefore,  Apel- 
les,  tbe  king'8  officer  (Joaephus,  Ant,  xii,  6, 2),  came  to 
Modin  to  pat  in  force  the  royal  edict  against  the  nation- 
al  religion,  he  madę  splendid  offen  to  MattaŁhiaa  if  he 
would  comply.  The  old  man,  however,  not  only  refuaed, 
but  publicly  declared  his'  determination  to  Uto  and  die 
in  the  religion  of  his  fatheis;  and  when  a  certain  Jew 
came  forward  openly  to  sacrLGce  in  obedience  to  the 
edict,  he  siew  him  upon  the  altar.  He  siew,  moreover, 
the  king*8  commissioner,  and  destioyed  the  altar.  Then, 
offering  himself  as  a  raUying-point  for  all  who  were 
zealous  for  the  law,  he  fled  to  the  mountains.  Bfany 
others,  with  their  wive8  and  children,  foUowed  his  ex- 
ample,  and  iled.  They  were  pursued,  however,  by  the 
officers  of  AiitiochuB,  and,  refusing  evcn  to  defend  them- 
selres  on  the  Sabbath  day,  were  slain  to  the  number  of 
1000.  On  this  occasion  the  g^atness  of  Mattathias 
displayed  itself  in  the  wise  counsel  he  gave  his  compan- 
ions  and  countrymen,  which  passed  subseąuently  into 
the  ordinary  custom,  that  they  shoold  not  forbear  to 
fight  upon  the  Sabbath  day  in  so  far  as  to  defend  them- 
aelyes.  While  in  this  position,  he  was  joined  by  the 
morę  austere  of  the  two  parties  which  had  sprung  up 
among  the  Jews  after  the  return  from  the  captiviŁy, 
Yiz,  the  Assideans,  L  e.  the  Hasidim,  or  pious  [see  Cha- 
sidim]  ;  and  the  Puritans,  who  8ubsequently  became  the 
Pharisees.  They  not  only  obserred  the  written  law, 
but  superadded  the  constitutions  and  traditions  of  the 
elders,  and  other  rigorous  obserrances.  The  other  party 
were  called  the  Tsaddikim,  or  righteous,  who  contented 
themselyes  with  that  only  which  was  written  in  the 
Mosaic  law.  Thus  strengthened,  Mattathias  and  his 
comrades  carried  on  a  aort  of  guenilla  warfare,  and  ex- 
ertcd  themselres  as  far  as  poasible  to  maintain  and  en- 
force  the  observance  of  the  national  religion.  Feeling, 
howerer,  that  his  advancing  age  rendered  him  unlit  for 
a  life  8o  arduoua,  while  it  wamed  him  of  his  approaching 
end,  he  gathered  his  sons  together  like  the  patriarchs  of 
old,  exhorted  them  to  yalor  in  a  speech  of  great  piety 
and  faithfulness,  and  having  recommended  Simon  to  the 
office  of  counsellor  or  father,  and  Judas  to  that  of  captain 
and  leader,  died  in  the  year  166,  and  was  buried  in  the 
sepulchre  of  his  fathers  at  Modin.  The  speech  which 
he  Lb  said  to  have  addressed  to  his  sons  before  his  death 
is  remarkable  as  containing  the  first  distinct  allusion  to 
the  contents  of  Daniel,  a  book  which  seems  to  haye  ex- 
ercised  the  most  powerful  influence  on  the  Maccabaean 
conflict  (1  Mace  ii,  60 ;  comp.  Josephus,  Ant.  xii,  6, 3). 

2.  Mattathias  himself  named  Judas,  apparently  his 
third  son,  as  his  successor  in  directing  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence  (1  Mace.  ii,  66).  The  energy  and  skill  of  **  the 
Maccabee"  (u  MaKKafiaioc\  as  Judas  is  often  called  in 
2  Mace,  fully  justified  his  father's  preference.  It  ap- 
pears  that  he  had  already  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the 
first  secession  to  the  mountains  (2  Mace.  v,  27,  where 
Mattathias  is  not  mentioned),  and  on  receiring  the  chief 
command  he  deroted  himself  to  the  task  of  combining 
for  common  action  those  who  were  still  faithlul  to  the 
religion  of  their  fathers  (2  Mace.  yiii,  1).  His  first  en- 
terprises  were  night-attacks  and  sudden  surprises,  which 
were  best  suited  to  the  troops  at  his  disposal  (2  Mace. 
yiii,  6, 7),  and,  yrhen  his  men  were  encouraged  by  these 
means,  he  yentured  on  roore  iroportant  operations,  and 
met  Apollonius  (1  Mace.  iii,  10-12),  the  king'8  generał, 
who  had  gathered  a  large  army  at  Samaria,  of  which 
place  he  was  goyemor,  in  the  open  field.  He  totally  de- 
ieated  his  army,  and  siew  him.  He  then  diyided  the 
spoiLs,  and  took  the  sword  of  Apolloniiut  for  a  trophy, 
which  he  used  all  his  life  afterwards  in  battle.  £xa8- 
perated  at  the  defeat  of  Apollonius,  Seron  (1  Mace.  iii, 
18-24),  who  was  generał  of  the  army  of  Ccele-Syria,  got 
together  a  force,  partly  composed  of  Jcws,  and  came 
against  Judas  as  far  as  Bethhoron,  where  he  pitched  his 
camp^    This  place,  which  had  been  rendered  memorable 


many  oentmies  before  as  the  ńte  of  Joahaa*^  gieat  yif> 
tory  oyer  the  allied  forccs  of  the  Canaanites,  was  ce*- 
tined  now  to  witness  a  yictory  acaroeły  less  gi«Bn<ns. 
wrought  by  a  smali  band  of  Jews,  spent  and  htmęTr, 
against  the  diaciplined  troops  of  Syria.    Seron  was  cuai- 
pletely  oyerthrown,  and  his  army  scattered.     Antiacfaie, 
though  greatly  enraged  at  this  diahonor  to  his  arais. 
was  neyertheless  compelled,by  the  condition  afhis.  rr^«. 
ury,  to  undertake  an  expedition  to  Armenia  and  Pema. 
with  a  yiew  to  recruiting  his  exhaii8ted  finances  (1  M&fi. 
iii,  27-81).    He  therefore  left  Lyslas,  one  of  his  bi};lH^ 
lieutenants,  to  take  charge  of  his  kingdoiD,  from  th< 
Riyer  Euphrates  to  the  confines  of  Egypt,  and  faarmf 
intnisted  his  son  Antiochus  to  his  care,  and  enJołD€4 
Lysias  to  conąuer  Judsa  and  destroy  tbe  nation  of  tbe 
Jews,  he  went  into  Persia.     The  success  of  Judas  calk^; 
for  immediate  attention.     The  goyenior  of  Jenzsafen: 
was  urgent  in  his  entreaties  for  aasistance ;  Lybias  tberts 
fore  sent  an  army  of  20,000  men,  under  tbe  commanii  d 
Nicanor  and  Gorgias.  into  Judńa.     It  was  foUowed  ty 
another  of  the  same  number,  with  an  additicm  of  7iad 
horse,  under  Ptolemy  Macron,  the  son  of  Doaryineiiea.  ai 
commander-in-chief.     The  united  forces  encamped  :> 
the  plains  of  Emmausw     To  oppose  this  formidaUe  ba£ 
Judas  could  only  muster  6000  men  at  Mizpeh.     Hen. 
as  Samuel  had  done  a  thousand  years  before  at  a  likt 
period  of  national  calamity,  he  fasted  and  prajed,  and. 
in  oompliance  with  the  Mosaic  injunction,  adviaed  those 
who  were  newly  married,  or  had  buiit  housea,  and  the 
like,  to  return  to  their  homes.     Tliis  reduced  his  nuic- 
ber  to  one  half.     The  heroic  spirit  of  Judaa,  hown-er, 
rosę  against  cyery  difiieulty,  and  he  marched  towanl^ 
Emmaus.     B.C.  166.     Haying  heard  that  Goi^gias  lud 
been  dispatched  with  a  force  of  6000  men  to  sarprii«  him 
in  the  passes  by  night,  he  instandy  resolyed  to  attai-k 
the  enemies'  camp.     He  mshed  upon  them  anexpect- 
edly,  and  completely  routed  them ;  so  that  whcn  Gc^r- 
gias  retumed,  bafiAed  and  weary,  he  was  diamayed  si 
finding  his  camp  in  fiames.    In  the  brief  struggle  which 
ensued  the  Jews  were  yictorious,  and  took  much  spoiL 
The  year  foUowing,  Lysias  gathered  together  an  ansy 
of  60,000  chosen  men,  with  5000  horse,  went  up  io  per- 
son to  the  hill-country  of  Judiea,  and  pitehed  his  camp 
at  a  place  called  Bethsura,  the  Bethzur  of  the  Old  Test. 
Herę  Judas  met  him  with  10,000  men,  attacked  his  ran* 
guard,  and  siew  5000  of  them,  whereupon  Lysias  retrrat- 
ed  with  the  rcmainder  of  his  army  to  Antioch.    Ada 
this  series  of  triumphs  Judas  procceded  to  Jerusalcm. 
There  he  found  the  sanctuary  desolate,  shrubs  growicg 
in  the  courts  of  it,  and  the  chambers  of  the  pricsts  thr»«rn 
down ;  so  he  set  to  work  at  once  to  purify  the  holy  plscrs 
and  rcstore  the  worship  of  God  (1  Mace  iy,  36[  41-53) 
on  the  25th  of  Kislcy,  exactly  three  years  after  its  profa- 
nation  (1  Mace.  i,  59 ;  Grimm  on  1  Mace.  iy,  59).    In 
commemoration  of  this  cleansing  of  the  Tempie,  the  Jeir» 
afterwards  kept  for  eight  days  annually  a  fesŁival  «hicb 
was  called  Lights,  and  was  known  as  the  Feast  of  I>edH 
cation  (John  x,  22).    See  Dedication,  Feast  of.   Jo- 
das,  haying  strongly  fortified  the  citadel  of  Mount  Zioń, 
and  placed  a  garrison  at  Bethsura,  madę  an  expedi(ion 
into  Idumsea.     The  Syrians  meanwhile,  frustrated  in 
their  efforts  against  Judsa,  tumed  their  attention  to 
Galilee  and  the  proyinces  beyond  Jordan.    A  large  smiy 
from  Tyre  and  Ptolemais  attacked  the  north,  and  Timo- 
theus  laid  waste  Gilead,  whereupon  Judas  deteraiined 
to  divide  his  army  into  three.     He  himself,  with  Jona- 
than, led  8000  men  across  the  Jordan  into  Gilead ;  his 
brother  Simon  he  sent  with  3000  into  Galilee;  and  tfao 
rest  he  left  behind,  under  the  command  of  Joseph,  the 
son  of  Zacharias,  and  Azarias,  for  the  protection  of  Ja- 
diea,with  strict  injunctions  to  aet  only  on  the  defensire. 
These  orders,  howeyer,  they  imprudently  yiolateu  by  so 
attack  upon  the  sea-port  Jamnia,  where  they  met  mih  t 
signal  repulse.     But  the  Maccabees  m  Gilead  and  Gali- 
lee were  triumphant  as  usual,  and  added  to  their  rpnoini. 
Antiochus  Epiphancs,  meanwhile,  had  died  in  hb  Per- 
sian  expedition,  B.C.  164,  and  Lysias  immediately  pro- 
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clalmed  his  son,  Antiochas  Enpator,  king,  the  trae  heir, 

I>emetriuB,the  son  of  Seleucu8,being  a  hostage  atRome. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Lysias  was  directed  against  the 

Jews.    He  assembled  an  enormous  anny  of  100,000  men 

and  82  elephants,  and  proceeded  to  inve8t  Bethsora. 

The  city  defended  itself  gaUantly.    Judas  marched  from 

Jenualeni  to  reliere  it,  and  siew  about  5000  of  the  Syr- 

iana.     IŁ  was  upon  this  occasion  that  his  brother  Elea- 

zar  sacńficed  himself  by  rushing  rnider  an  elephant 

which  he  supposed  canied  the  young  king,  and  stab- 

bing  it  in  the  belly,  so  that  it  fell  upon  him.    The  Jews, 

however,  were  compelled  to  retreat  to  Jerasalem,  where* 

upon  Bethsura  surrendered,  and  the  loyal  army  ad- 

yanced  to  besiege  the  capitaL     Herę  the  siege  was  re- 

sisted  with  vigor,  but  the  defendera  of  the  city  suffered 

from  straitness  of  proyisions,  because  of  its  being  the 

sabbatical  year.    They  would  therefore  have  had  to 

aurrender;  but  Lysias  was  recalled  to  Antioch  by  reports 

of  an  insurrection  under  Philip,  who,  at  the  death  of 

Antiochus,  had  been  appointed  guardian  of  the  young 

king.     He  was  consequently  glad  to  make  proposate  of 

peace,  which  were  as  readily  accepted  by  the  Jews.   He 

had  no  sooner,  howerer,  effected  an  entrance  into  the 

city  than  he  riolated  his  engagements  by  desCroying 

the  fortifications,  and  immediately  set  out  with  all  hastę 

for  the  north.    There  Demetrius  Soter,  the  lawful  heir 

to  the  Syrian  throne,  enoountered  him,  and,after  a  strug- 

gle,  Antiochus  and  Lysias  were  slain,  leaving  Demetrius 

in  nndisputed  possession  of  the  kingdom. 

Menelaus,  the  high-priest  at  this  time,  had  purchased 
his  elevation  to  that  rank  by  selling  the  sacred  yessels 
of  the  Tempie.  Hoping  to  serre  his  own  ends,  he  join- 
ed  himaelf  to  the  army  of  Lysias,  but  was  slain  by  com- 
mand  of  Antiochus.  Onias,  the  son  of  the  high-priest 
whom  Menelaus  had  supplanted,  fled  into  Eg^l)^  and 
Alcimus  or  Jacimus,  not  of  the  high-priestly  family, 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  high-priest.  By  taking 
this  man  under  his  protection,  Demetrius  hoped  to  weak- 
cn  the  power  of  the  Jews.  He  dispatched  Bacchides 
with  Alcimus  to  Jerusalem,  with  orders  to  slay  the  Mac- 
cabees  and  their  foliowers.  Jerusalem  yielded  to  one 
who  came  with  the  auŁhority  of  the  high-priest,  but  Al- 
cimus murdered  8ixty  of  the  eldera  as  soon  as  he  got 
them  into  his  power.  Bacchides  also  committed  sundry 
atrocities  in  other  parts.  No  sooner,  howerer,  had  he  left 
Judsea  than  Maccabseus  again  rosc  against  Alcimus,  and 
drove  him  to  Antioch,  where  he  endeayored  as  far  as 
possible  to  injure  Judas  with  the  king.  Upon  this  De- 
metrius sent  Nicanor  with  a  large  army  to  reinstate  Al- 
cimus, and  when  he  came  to  Jerusalem,  which  was  still 
held  by  the  S>Tians,  he  endeayored  to  get  Judas  into 
his  power  by  stratagem,  but  the  plot  being  discoyered, 
he  was  compelled  to  meet  him  in  the  field.  They  join- 
ed  battle  at  Capharsalama,  and  Nicanor  lost  about  5000 
men ;  the  rest  fled  to  the  stronghold  of  Zioń.  Herę  he 
reyenged  himself  with  great  cruelty,  and  threatened  yet 
fiirther  barbarities  miless  Judas  was  deliyered  up.  As 
the  people  refused  to  betray  their  champion,  Nicanor 
was  again  compeUed  to  fight.  He  pitched  his  camp 
ominously  enough  in  Bethhoron;  his  trooi»  were  com- 
pletely  routed,  and  he  himself  slain.  The  next  act  of 
Judas  was  to  make  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  who 
entered  into  it  eagerly ;  but  no  sooner  was  it  contracted 
than  the  king  madę  one  morę  determined  effort  for  the 
subjugation  of  Paleśtine,  sending  Alcimus  and  Bacchi- 
des, with  all  the  flower  of  his  army,  to  a  place  called 
Berea  or  Bethzetho,  apparently  near  Jerusalem.  The 
Roman  alliance  seems  to  haye  alienated  many  of  the  ex- 
treme  Jewish  party  from  Judas  (^Midr.  Hhafudsa,  quoted 
by  Raphall,  ffist.  o/Jews^  i,  826).  Moreoyer,  the  terror 
inspired  by  this  host  was  such  that  Judas  found  himself 
deserted  by  all  but  800  foliowers,  who  would  fain  haye 
diasuaded  him  from  cnconntering  the  enemy.  His  reply 
was  worthy  of  him :  "  If  our  time  be  come,  let  us  die 
manfuUy  for  our  brethren,  and  let  us  not  stain  our  hon- 
or." He  fought  with  such  yalor  that  the  right  wing, 
eommanded  by  Bacchides,  was  repulsed  and  diriycn  to  a 


hill  called  Azotos  or  Aza,  but  the  left  wing  doubkd 
upon  the  pursuers  from  behind,  so  that  they  were  shut 
in,  as  it  were,  between  two  armies.  The  battle  lasted 
from  moming  till  night.  Judas  was  kiUed,  and  his  fol- 
iowers, oyerbome  by  numbers,  were  dispersed.  Hia 
brothers  Jonathan  and  Simon  receiyed  his  body  by  a 
treaty  from  the  enemy,  and  buried  it  in  the  sepulchre 
of  his  fathers  at  Modin,  RC.  161.  Thos  fell  the  great- 
est  of  the  Maccabees,  a  hero  worthy  of  being  ranked 
with  the  noblest  of  his  country,  and  conspicuous  among 
all,  in  any  age  or  clime,  who  have  drawn  the  sword  of 
liberty  in  defence  of  their  dearest  and  most  sacred  rights. 
8.  Afler  the  death  of  Judas  the  patriotic  party  seems 
to  haye  been  for  a  short  time  whoUy  disorganized,  and 
it  was  only  by  the  pressure  of  unparalleled  sufferings 
that  they  were  driyen  to  renew  the  conflict.  For  this 
purpose  they  offered  the  command  to  Jonathan,  sur- 

named  Apphus  (b^isn,  the  wary)^  the  youngest  son  of 
Mattathias,  The  policy  of  Jonathan  shows  the  great- 
ness  of  the  loss  inyolyed  in  his  brother^s  death.  He 
was  glad  to  seek  sofety  from  Bacchides  among  the  pools 
and  marshes  of  the  Jordan  (1  Mace.  ix,  42),  whither  he 
was  pursued  by  him.  At  the  same  time,  also,  his  broth- 
er John  was  killed  by  a  neighboring  Arab  tribe.  Jon- 
athan took  occasion  to  reyenge  his  brother^s  death  upon 
a  marriage-party,  for  which  he  lay  in  wait,  and  then  re- 
pulsed an  attack  of  Bacchides,  and  siew  a  thousand  of 
his  men.  At  this  point  Alcimus  died,  and  Bacchides, 
after  fortifying  the  strong  towns  of  Judtea,  retumed  to 
Antioch ;  but  upon  Jonathan  again  emerging  from  his 
hiding-place,  Bacchides  came  back  with  a  formidable 
army,  and  was  for  some  time  exposed  to  the  desultoiy 
attacks  of  Jonathan,  till  weaiy  of  this  modę  of  fighting, 
or  for  other  reasons,  he  thought  it  fit  to  conclude  a  peaoe 
with  him,  and  retumed  to  his  master.  B.C.  158.  The 
Maccabee  was  thus  lefl  in  possession  of  Judsa  (1  Mace 
ix,  73),  and  had  not  long  afterwards  an  opportunity  of- 
fered him  of  consolidating  his  position ;  for  there  sprung 
up  one  Alexander  Balas,  who  was  belieyed  to  be  a  son 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  laid  claim  to  the  throne 
of  Syria.  Demetrius  and  Alexander  mutually  competed 
for  the  alliance  of  Jonathan,  but  Alexander  was  succesa- 
ful,  haring  offered  him  the  high-pricsŁhood,  and  sent 
him  a  purple  robę  and  a  golden  crown — the  insignia  of 
royalty — ańd  promised  him  exemption  from  tribuŁe  aa 
well  as  other  adyantages.  Jonathan  thereupon  assumed 
the  high-priesthood,  and  became  the  friend  of  Alexan- 
der,  who  forthwith  met  Demetrius  in  the  field,  siew  him, 
usurped  his  crown,  and  allied  himself  (B.C.  150)  in  mar- 
riage  with  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philome- 
tor,  king  of  Egypt.  Jonathan  was  inyited  to  the  wed- 
ding,  and  was  madę  much  of  at  court  In  return,  he  at- 
tacked  and  defeated  Apollonius,  the  generał  of  Deme- 
trius Nicator,  who  aspired  to  his  father^s  throne,  be- 
sieged  Joppa,  capturcd  Azotus,  and  destroyed  the  tem- 
pie of  Dagon.  The  prosperity,  howeyer,  of  Alexander 
was  of  short  duration,  for  Ptolemy,  being  jealous  of  hb 
power,  marched  with  a  large  army  against  him,  and  af- 
ter putting  him  to  flight,  seized  his  crown,  and  gaye  his 
wife  to  Demetrius.  On  the  other  band,  the  oyerthrow 
of  Alexander  was  speedily  followed  by  the  death  of  Ptol- 
emy, and  Demetrius  was  lefl  in  possession  of  the  throne 
of  Syria.  Jonathan,  meanwhile,  besieged  Jerusalem, 
and,  ieaying  it  inyested,  repaired  to  Antioch.  Demetrius 
not  only  welcomed,  but  entered  into  a  treaty  with  him, 
upon  terms  that  greatly  augmented  the  power  of  the 
Maccabee.  After  this  Demetrius  dbbanded  the  greater 
part  of  his  army  and  lessened  their  pay,  which  being  a 
course  contrary  to  that  pursued  by  former  kings  of  Syria, 
who  kept  up  large  standing  armies  in  time  of  peaoe, 
creatcd  great  dissatisfaction,  so  that  upon  the  occasion 
of  Jonathan  writing  to  him  to  withdraw  his  soldiers 
from  the  strongholds  of  Judiea,  he  not  only  complied, 
but  was  glad  to  ask  for  the  assistance  of  8000  men,  who 
were  forthwith  sent  to  Antioch.  Herę  they  rendered 
him  signal  senrice  in  reaaiing  him  from  an  insurrec- 
tion of  his  own  citizens  which  tiis  behayior  to  them  had 
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fliooaed.  HU  Ariendship  for  Jonathan,  however,  was 
0oon  at  an  end,  and,  oontxaiy  to  his  promises,  he  threat- 
ened  to  make  war  upon  him  unless  he  paid  the  tribute 
which  preyious  kings  had  exacted.  This  menace  might 
haye  been  carried  out  had  not  a  formidable  antagonist 
at  home  arisen  in  the  person  of  Trypho,  who  had  for- 
merly  been  an  officer  of  Alexander  Balaa,  and  had  es- 
poused  the  cause  of  his  young  son  Antiochos  Theoe. 
This  man  attacked  Demetrius,  defeated  him  in  battle, 
captured  his  city,  drove  him  into  exile,  and  pUced  his 
crown  on  the  head  of  Antiochus,  B.C.  144.  One  of  the 
first  acta  of  the  new  king  was  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
Jonathan;  he  therefore  confirmed  him  in  the  high- 
pńesthood,  and  appointed  him  goremor  oyer  Judsea  and 
its  proyinces,  besides  showing  him  other  marks  of  favor. 
His  brother  Simon  he  appointed  to  be  generał  oyer  the 
king'8  forces  from  what  was  called  the  Ladder  of  Tyre, 
yiz.,  a  mountain  lying  on  the  sea-coast  between  Tyre 
and  Ptolemais,  eyen  to  the  borders  of  Egypt.  Jonathan, 
in  return,  rendered  good  seryice  to  Antiochus,  and  twice 
defeated  the  armies  of  Demetrius.  He  then  proceeded 
to  establish  his  own  power  by  renewing  the  treaty 
with  Komę,  entering  into  one  also  with  Lacedaemon,  and 
strengthening  the  fortifications  in  Judaea.  He  was  dcs- 
tined,  howeyer,  to  fali  by  treachery,  fur  Tr}'pbo,  haying 
persuaded  him  to  dismiss  a  large  array  he  had  assem- 
bled  to  support  Antiochus,  decoyed  him  into  the  city  of 
Ftolcmais,  and  then  took  him  prisoner.  The  Jews  im- 
mediatcly  raised  Simon  to  the  command,  and  paid  a 
large  sum  to  ransom  Jonathan.  Trypho,  howeyer,  took 
the  money,  but,  instead  of  rcleasing  Jonathan,  put  him 
to  death,  and  then,  thinking  that  the  main  hinderance 
to  his  own  ambitious  designs  was  rcmoyed,  caused  An- 
tiochus to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner.  Thus  fcll 
the  third  of  the  illustrious  Maccabsean  race,  who  distin- 
guished  himself  nobly  in  the  defence  of  his  countiy, 
B.C.  143.  When  Simon  heard  of  his  brother's  death  he 
fetched  his  boncs  from  Bascama,  where  he  had  been 
buried,  and  had  them  interred  at  Modin.  Ilere  he 
erccted  to  his  memory  a  famous  monument  of  a  great 
height,  built  of  white  marble,  elaborately  wrought,  near 
which  he  placed  seyen  pyramids,  for  his  fathcr  and 
mother  and  their  iiye  sona,  the  whole  being  surroundcd 
with  a  stately  portico.  For  many  years  afterwards  this 
monument  seryed  the  purpose  of  a  beacon  for  sailors,  and 
it  was  Btanding  in  the  time  of  Eusebius.    See  BIodin. 

4.  The  last  remaining  brother  of  the  Maccabee  family 
was  thus  Simon,  surnamed  "  Thassi*'  (8aff<rć,  Oaaaic ; 
the  meaning  of  the  title  is  uncertain.  Blichaelis  [(Srimm, 
on  1  Mace  ii]  thinks  that  it  represents  the  Chaldee 
^P*??)*  ^  aboye  related,  when  he  heard  of  the  de- 
tention  of  Jonathan  in  Ptolemais  by  Trypho,  he  plaoed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  patriot  party,  who  werc  al- 
ready  beginning  to  despond,  and  effcctually  opposcd  the 
progress  of  the  Syrians.  His  skill  in  war  had  been 
proyed  in  the  lifetime  of  Judas  (1  Mace.  y,  17-23),  and 
he  had  taken  an  actiye  share  in  the  campaigns  of  Jona- 
than, when  he  was  intrusted  with  a  distinct  command 
(1  Mace  xi,  59).  He  was  soon  enabled  to  consummate 
the  object  for  which  his  family  had  fought  gloriousły, 
but  in  yain.  When  Trypho,  after  haying  put  Jonathan 
to  death,  murdered  Antiochus,  and  seized  the  throne, 
Simon  madę  oyertures  to  Demetrius  H  (B.C.  148) 
agaiiist  Trypho.  He  was  consequently  confirmed  in 
his  poaition  of  soyereign  high-priest,  He  then  tumed 
his  attention  to  establishing  the  intemal  peace  and  se- 
curity of  his  kingdom.  He  fortified  Bethsura,  Jamnia, 
Joppa,  and  Gaza,  and  garrisoned  them  with  Jewish  sol- 
diers.  The  Lacedaimonians  sent  him  a  tlattering  em- 
bassy,  desiring  to  renew  their  treaty;  to  Komę  also  he 
sent  a  shield  of  gold  of  immense  yalue,  and  ratified  his 
league  with  that  nation.  See  Spartan.  He  moreoycr 
took  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem  by  siege,  which  up  to  this 
time  had  always  been  occupied  by  the  Syrian  faction ; 
and,  besides  puUing  it  down,  eyen  leyelled  the  hill  on 
which  it  was  built,  with  immense  labor,  that  so  the 
Tempie  might  not  be  cjcpoeed  to  attacks  from  it.    Un- 


der  the  wise  goyemment  of  this  member  of  the  Aamo- 
nsan  family  Judsea  seems  to  haye  attained  the  greatest 
height  of  prosperity  and  freedom  she  had  known  for 
ceuturies,  or  eyen  knew  afterwards.  The  writer  of  the 
first  book  of  the  Maocabeea  eyidently  rejoices  to  reroem- 
ber  and  record  it.  ^The  ancient  men,"  he  says,  *'sat 
all  in  the  streets  communing  together  of  good  thinga, 
and  the  young  men  put  on  glorious  and  warlike  appareL 
He  madę  peace  in  the  land,  and  Israel  njoiced  with 
great  joy.  For  eyery  man  sat  under  his  yine  and  his 
fig-tree,  and  there  was  nonę  to  fray  them"  (xiy,  9, 11, 
12).  This  time  of  quiet  repose  Simon  employed  in  ad- 
ministering  justice  and  restoring  the  operat  ion  of  the 
law.  He  also  beautified  the  sanctuai^*,  and  refumished 
it  with  sacred  yessels. 

In  the  mean  time  Demetrius  had  been  taken  prisoner 
in  an  expedition  against  the  Parthiaiie,  whereupon  his 
brother  Antiochus  Sidetes  immediateły  cndeayored  to 
oyerthrow  the  usurper  TT3'pho.  Ayailing  himself  of  a 
defection  in  his  troops,  he  besieged  him  in  Dora,  a  town 
upon  the  sea-ooast  a  littie  south  of  Mount  CarmeL  Si- 
mon sent  him  2000  chosen  men,  with  arms  and  money, 
but  Antiochus  was  not  satbfied  with  this  assistance 
while  he  remcmbered  the  indepeudeuce  of  Palestlne. 
He  therefore  refused  to  receiye  them,  and,  moreoyer,  dis- 
patcbed  Athenobius  to  demandthe  restoration  of  Joppa, 
Gaza,  and  the  fortress  of  Jerusalem,  or  else  the  payment 
of  a  thousand  talents  of  silyer ;  but  when  the  Icgate  saw 
the  magnificence  of  the  high-prie8t's  palące  at  Jerusa- 
lem he  was  astonished,  and  as  Simon  delibcrately  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  terma  of  the  king^s  message, 
and  ofTered  by  way  of  componf ation  oi  ly  a  huudred  tal- 
cnts  for  the  i;laces  in  dispute,  Athenobius  was  obliged 
to  return  disappointcd  and  cnraged.  Tr^-pho  meanwhile 
escaped  from  Dora  by  ship  to  Oithosia,  a  maritime  town 
in  Phcenicia,  and  Antiochus,  haying  deputed  Ccndebsus 
to  inyade  Juddea,  pursued  him  in  person.  The  king*s 
armies  proceeded  to  Jamnia,  and,  haying  seized  Cedron 
and  fortified  it,  Cendebeus  madę  use  of  that  place  as  a 
centrę  from  which  to  annoy  the  surrounding  country. 
Simon  at  this  time  was  too  old  to  engagc  actiyely  in 
the  defence  of  his  natiye  land,  and  therefore  appointed 
his  two  cldcst  sons,  Judas  and  John  Hyrcanus,  to  suc- 
ceed  him  in  the  comnuind  of  the  forces.  They  forthwith 
set  themselycs  at  the  head  of  20,000  men,  and  marched 
from  Blodin  to  meet  the  king*8  generał:  they  utterly 
discomfited  and  scattered  his  host,  drove  him  to  Cedron, 
and  thence  to  Azotus,  which  they  set  on  fire,  and  after- 
wards rctumed  in  triumph  to  Jerusalem.  But  destnic- 
tion  threatened  their  house  from  nearer  home ;  for  Ptol- 
emy,  the  son  of  Abubus,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of 
Simon,  and  was  goyemor  in  the  district  of  Jericho,  with 
plenty  of  money  at  his  command,  aspired  to  rcduce  the 
country  under  his  dominion,  and  took  occasion,  upon  a 
yisit  that  Simon  paid  to  that  neighborhood,  to  inyite 
him  and  two  of  his  sons,  with  their  followers,  to  a  ban- 
quet,  and  then  siew  them  (1  Mace.  xy i,  11-16).  John 
idone,  whose  forces  were  at  Gaza,  now  suryiyed  to  carry 
on  the  linę  of  the  Maccabecs,  and  sustain  their  glor>', 
B.C  135.  He  likewise  had  been  included  in  the  treacb- 
erous  designs  of  Ptolemy,  but  found  means  to  elude 
them.  With  the  death  uf  Simon  the  narratire  of  the 
tirst  book  of  the  Maccabees  concludes. 

5.  We  tracę  now  the  fortimes  of  the  noxt  member  of 
the  family,  John  Hyrcanus.  Having  been  unani- 
mously  proclaimed  high-priest  and  ruler  at  Jerusalem, 
his  first  step  was  to  march  against  Jericho,  and  ayenge 
the  death  of  his  fathcr  and  brothers.  Ptokmy  held 
there  in  his  power  the  mother  of  Hyrcanus  and  hcr  sur- 
viving  sons,  and,  shutting  himself  up  in  a  fortress  near  to 
Jericho — which  Josephus  calls  Dagon,  and  Ewald  Dok 
— he  expo6ed  them  upon  the  wali,  scourged  and  tor- 
mented  them,  and  threatened  to  throw  them  down  head- 
long  unless  Hyrcanus  would  dcsist  from  the  siege.  This 
had  the  effectof  paralyzing  the  efTorts  of  Hyrcanus,  and, 
in  spite  of  his  heroic  mothcr^s  entreaties  to  prosecute  it 
with  yigor,  and  disregaid  her  sufferings,  caused  him  to 
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proŁracŁ  it  till  the  appioAch  of  the  sabbatical  year 
obliged  him  to  raiae  the  siege.  Ptolemy,  after  kiU- 
ing  the  mother  and  brethren  of  Hyrcanua,  ńed  to  PhU- 
adelphia  ("Rabbath,  of  the  children  of  Ammon**), 
which  ia  the  last  we  hear  of  him.  It  ia  not  easy  to 
see  why  Mihnan  calla  thU  reaaon  of  the  sabbatical  year, 
which  ia  the  one  assigned  by  Josephus,  "  improba- 
ble."  Ewald  aesigns  the  approach  of  that  year  as  a 
reason  for  the  flight  of  Ptolemy  to  Zeno,  the  tyrant  of 
Philadelphia,  becaase  it  had  already  raised  the  price  of 
proYisiona,  so  that  it  became  impossible  for  him  to  re- 
main.  Antiochus  meanwhile,  alarmed  at  the  energy 
dispUyed  by  John,  invaded  Judsa,  buming  up  and  dea- 
oUtiog  the  country  on  his  march,  and  at  last  besieging 
him  in  Jenisalem.  He  compassed  the  city  with  seren 
encampments  and  a  double  ditch,  and  Hyicanus  was 
reduced  to  the  last  estremities.  On  the  recurrence, 
howerer,  of  the  Feast  of  Tabemacles,  Antiochus  granted 
a  tracę  for  a  week,  and  supplied  the  besieged  with  sao- 
rifices  for  the  occasion,  and  ended  with  oonceding  a 
peace,  on  condition  that  the  Jews  surrendered  their 
arms,  paid  tribute  for  Joppa  and  other  towna,  and  gave 
him  500  talents  of  silver  and  hostages.  On  this  ooca- 
sion  Joaephus  says  that  Hyrcanus  opened  the  sepulchre 
of  David,  and  took  out  of  it  3000  talents,  which  he  used 
for  his  present  needs  and  the  payment  of  foreign  merce- 
naries.  Tbis  story  is  utterly  discredited  by  Prideausc, 
passed  over  in  silenoe  by  Milman,  but  apparently  be- 
lieved  by  Ewald.  Some  time  afterwards,  having  madę 
a  league  with  Antiochus,  he  marched  with  him  on  an 
expedition  to  Parthia,  to  deliver  Demetrius  Nicator,  the 
king*s  captive  brother.  This  expedition  proved  fatal 
to  Antiochus,  who  was  killed  in  battle.  Demetrius, 
however,  madę  his  escape,  and  suooecded  him  on  the 
throne  of  Syria,  whereupon  Hyrcanus  arailed  himself 
of  the  opportunity  to  shake  off  the  Syrian  yoke,  and  es- 
tablłsh  the  independence  of  Judiea,  which  was  main- 
tained  till  the  time  of  the  subjugation  by  the  Romans. 
He  took  two  towns  beyond  the  Jordan,  Samega  and 
Medaba,  as  well  as  the  city  of  Sichem,  and  destroyed 
the  hated  Samaritan  tempie  on  Mount  Gerizim,  which 
for  200  years  had  been  an  object  of  abhorrenoe  to  the 
Jews.  He  then  turaed  his  arms  towards  Idumsea,  where 
he  captured  the  towns  of  Dora  (Ewald  spells  it  Adora) 
and  Marissa,  and  forced  the  rite  of  circumdaion  on  the 
Idumieans,  who  ever  aflerwards  retaincd  it.  He  pro- 
ceeded  further  to  strengthen  himself  by  renewing  a 
treaty,  offensive  and  defensiye,  with  the  Romans.  De- 
metrius, raoanwhile,  had  little  enjoyment  of  his  king- 
dom.  He  was  unacceptable  to  the  army,  who  besought 
Ptolemy  Physcon  to  send  them  a  soyereign  of  the  fam- 
ily  of  Seleucus,  and  he  accordingly  chose  for  them  Al- 
exander  Zebina,  a  pretended  son  of  Alexander  Balaa. 
Demetrius  was  beaten  in  the  fight  which  ensued  be- 
tween  them,  and  subseąuently  slain;  whereupon  Alex- 
ander  took  the  kingdom  and  nuide  a  league  with  Hyr- 
canus. He  found  a  rival,  howeyer,  in  the  person  of 
Antiochus  Grypua,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  who  defeated 
and  siew  him.  The  straggie  which  now  took  place  be- 
tween  the  brothers  Grypus  and  Cyzicenus,  riyals  for  the 
throne,  only  tended  to  consolidate  the  power  of  Hyrca- 
nus, who  ąuietly  enjoyed  his  independence  and  amaseed 
great  wealth.  He  likewise  madę  an  expedition  to  Sa- 
maria, and  reduced  the  place  to  great  distress  by  siege. 
His  sons  Antigonus  and  Aristobulus  were  appointed  to 
conduct  it ;  and  when  Antiochus  Cyzicenus  came  to  the 
relief  of  the  Samaritans,  he  was  defeated  and  put  to 
flight  by  Aristobulus.  Cyzicenus,  however,  returaed 
with  a  re-enfoTcement  of  6000  Egyptians,  and  ravaged 
the  country,  thiuking  to  compel  Hyrcanus  to  raise  the 
siege.  The  attempt  was  unsuccessful,  and  he  retired, 
kaving  the  prosecution  of  the  Jewish  war  to  two  of  his 
officera.  They  likewise  failed,  and,  after  a  year,  Sama- 
ria fell  into  the  hands  of  Hyrcanus,  who  entirely  demol- 
iahed  it,  and,  having  dug  trenches  on  the  site,  flooded  it 
with  water.  After  this,  Hyrcanus,  who  himself  belonged 
to  the  scct  of  the  Pharisees,  was  expo(ied  to  some  iudig- 


nity  from  bne  of  their  party  during  a  banąuet,  which 
exasperated  him  so  far  that  he  openly  renounced  them, 
and  joined  himself  to  the  opposlte  faction  of  the  Saddu- 
ceea.  This  occurrence,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have 
prevented  him  from  passing  the  remainder  of  his  daya 
happily.  He  built  the  palące  or  castle  of  Baris  on  a  rock 
within  the  fortifications  of  the  Tempie.  Herę  the  princes 
of  his  linę  held  their  oourt.  It  was  identical  with  what 
Herod  afterwards  called  Antonia.  There  is  some  con- 
fusion  aa  to  the  length  of  his  reign.  It  probably  lasted 
about  thirty  years.  He  left  five  sons.  With  him  ter- 
minates  the  upper  house  of  the  Asmonsaus  or  Macca- 
bees,  B.C.  107. 

6.  Aristobulus  succeeded  his  father  as  higb-priest 
and  supremę  govemor.  He  was  the  first,  also,  afler  the 
captiyity,  who  openly  assumed  the  title  of  Idng.  He 
threw  his  mother,  who  claimed  the  throne,  iuto  prison, 
and  stanred  her  to  death.  Three  of  his  brothers,  also, 
he  held  in  honda.  Antigonus,  the  other  one,  by  whose 
help  he  subdued  Iturea  or  Auranitis,  a  district  at  the 
foot  of  the  Anti-Libanus,  was  killed  by  treachery ;  and, 
after  a  year  of  misery  and  crime,  Aristobulus  died.  His 
wife,  Salome  or  Alexandra,  imroediately  released  his 
brethren,  and  Alexander  Jannasus  was  madę  king.  One 
of  his  brothers,  who  showed  signs  of  ambition,  he  siew, 
the  other  one  he  left  alone.  His  first  military  act  waa 
the  siege  of  Ptolemais,  which  waa  in  the  hands  of  the 
Syrians.  The  inhabitants  sought  help  from  Ptolemy 
Lathyrus,  who  gOTemed  Cyprus,  but  fearing  the  army 
of  80,000  men  he  brought  with  him,  declined  to  open 
their  gates  to  him,  whereupon  he  attacked  Gaza  and 
Dora.  Alexander  pretended  to  treat  with  him  for  the 
surrender  of  these  places,  and  at  the  same  time  sent  to 
Cleopatra,  the  widów  of  Physcon,  for  a  large  army  to 
drive  him  from  Palestine.  He  detected  the  duplicity 
of  this  conduct,  and  took  ample  rengeance  on  Alexan-> 
der  by  ravaging  the  country.  He  also  defeated  him 
with  the  loes  of  30,000  men.  Judsea  waa  sayed  by  a 
large  army  from  Cleopatra,  commanded  by  Chelcias  and 
Ananias,  two  Jews  of  Alexandria.  They  pursued  Ptol- 
emy into  Coele- Syria,  and  besieged  Ptolemais,  which 
was  reduced.  Alexander  next  inyaded  the  country  be- 
yond Jordan.  Herę,  also,  he  was  defeated,  but  not  there- 
by  discouraged  from  attacking  Gaza,  which,  afler  some 
fruitless  attempts,  he  captured  and  totally  destroyed. 
His  worst  enemies,  howeyer,  were  the  Pharisees,  who 
had  great  influence  with  the  people,  and  a  sedltion  arose 
during  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  in  which  the  troope 
siew  6000  of  the  mob.  He  again  inyaded  the  trans- 
Jordanie  country,  and  was  again  defeated.  The  Jew^ 
rosę  in  rebellion,  and  for  some  years  the  land  sufTered 
the  horrors  of  ciyil  war.  The  rebels  applied  for  aid  to 
Demetrius  Euchsrus,  brother  of  Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  and 
kuig  of  Damascus,  who  completely  routed  Alexander. 
A  sudden  change  of  fortunę,  howeyer,  put  him  at  the 
head  of  60,000  men,  and  he  marched  in  triumph  to  Jcru- 
salem,  where  he  took  signal  yengeance  on  his  subjects. 
The  rest  of  his  life  waa  peacefuL  After  a  reign  of  twen- 
ty-seven  years  he  died,  B.C  79,  solemnly  charging  his 
wife  Alexandra  to  espouse  the  Pharisaic  party  if  she 
wished  to  retain  her  kingdom.  His  eldest  son,  Hyrca- 
nus II,  became  high-prieat*  Aristobulus,  the  younger 
son,  eapoused  the  oppoaite  party  to  his  mother.  In  or- 
der to  employ  his  actiye  mind,  the  queen  sent  him  north- 
wards  to  check  the  operations  of  Ptolemy,  king  of  Chal- 
cis.  He  got  possession  of  Damascus,  and  won  the  affec- 
tions  of  the  army.  After  a  reign  of  nine  years  his  moth- 
er died,  B.C.  70,  and  Aristobulus  forthwith  marched  to- 
wards Jerusalem.  Hyrcanus  and  the  Pharisees  seized 
his  wife  and  children  as  hostages,  and  met  his  army  at 
Jericho,  but  were  discomfited,  and  Aristobulus  entcred 
Jenisalem  and  besieged  his  brother  in  the  tower  of  Ba- 
ria* At  length  they  agrced  that  Hyrcanus  should  re- 
tire  to  a  priyate  station,  and  that  Aristobulus  should  be 
king.  This  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  Pharisees.  But 
there  was  a  worse  enemy  waiting  for  the  conqueror. 
This  was  nonę  other  than  Autipater,  the  Idumaean,  who 
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had  been  roade  generał  of  all  Idumaea  by  Alexander  Jan- 
Daeus.  He  was  wealthy,  active,  and  seditious,  and  pos- 
setsed,  moreover,  of  great  influence  with  the  deposed 
Hyrcanua.  Suspicious  of  the  power,  successea,  and  de- 
signs  of  Aristobulus,  he  pereuaded  his  brother  Hyrcanus 
to  tiy  to  Petra,  to  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia,  and  with  his 
help  an  arroy  of  50,000  men  was  marched  against  Aris- 
tobulus.  The  Jews  were  defeated,  and  the  usurper  fied 
to  Jerusalero,  where  he  was  closely  besieged  by  Aretas, 
Antipater,  and  Hyrcanus.  Herę,  however,  deliverance 
was  at  Icngth  brought  by  Scaurus,  the  generał  of  Pom- 
pey,  who,  having  conae  to  Damascus,  and  finding  that 
the  city  had  been  taken  by  Metellus  and  Lollius,  him- 
self  proceeded  hastily  into  Judiea.  His  aasistance  was 
eagerly  songht  by  both  parties.  Aristobulus  offered  hiin 
400  talents,  and  Hyrcanus  the  same ;  but  as  the  former 
was  in  possession  of  the  treasure,  Scaums  thought  that 
his  promises  were  the  most  likely  to  be  fulfilled,  and 
conseąuently  madę  an  agreement  with  Aristobulus, 
raised  the  siege,  and  ordered  Aretas  to  depart  He  then 
retumed  to  Damascus ;  whereupon  Aristobulus  gathered 
an  army,  defeated  Aretas  and  Hyrcanus,  and  siew  6000 
of  the  enemy,  together  with  Phalion,  the  brother  of  An- 
tipater. Shortly  after  Pompey  himself  came  to  Damas- 
cus, when  both  the  brothers  eagerly  solicited  his  protec- 
tion.  Antipater  represented  the  cause  of  Hyrcanus. 
Pompey,  however,  who  was  intent  on  the  subjugation 
of  Petra,  dismissed  the  messengers  of  both,  and  on  his 
return  from  Arabia  marched  directly  into  Judtea.  Aris- 
tobulus fled  to  Jerusalem,  but,  finding  the  city  too  dis- 
tracted  to  make  good  its  defence,  offered  to  surrender. 
Gabinius  was  seńt  forward  to  take  possession;  mean- 
while  the  soldiery  had  resolved  to  resist,  and  when  he 
came  he  was  surpńsed  to  find  that  the  gates  were  shut 
and  the  walls  manned.  Pompey,  enraged  at  this  ap- 
parent  treachery,  threw  Aristobidus  into  chains,  and  ad- 
ranced  to  Jerusalem.  The  fortrcss  of  the  Tempie  was 
impregnable  except  on  the  north,  and,  notwithstanding 
his  cngines,  Pompey  was  unable  to  reduce  it  for  three 
months ;  ncither  could  he  haye  done  so  then  had  it  not 
been  for  the  Jcwish  scruples  about  obserying  the  Sab- 
bath.  The  Romans  soon  found  that  they  could  prose- 
cute  their  operations  on  that  day  without  disturbance, 
and  after  a  time  the  battering-rams  knocked  down  one 
of  the  towers,  and  the  soldiers  effected  an  entrance  (mid- 
summer,  B.C.  63)  on  the  annirersary  of  the  capture  of 
the  city  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Great  was  the  astonish- 
ment  of  Pompey  at  finding  the  Holy  of  Holies  empty, 
without  an  image  or  a  statuę.  The  wealth  he  found  in 
the  building  he  magnanimously  left  untouched ;  Hyr- 
canus he  reinstated  in  the  high-priesthood ;  the  coun- 
try he  laid  under  tribute;  the  walls  he  deroolished; 
Aristobulus  and  his  family  he  carried  captiyes  to  Romę. 
A]exander,  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  on  the  joumey  madę 
his  escape,  and,  raising  a  considerable  force,  garrisoned 
Machierus,  Hyrcania,  and  the  stronghold  of  Alexandri- 
on.  Gabinius,  howerer,  subdued  him,  but  had  no  soon- 
er  done  so  than  Aristobulus  likewise  escaped  from  Romę, 
and  intrenched  himself  in  Alexandrion.  He  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  sent  in  chains  to  Roroe.  At  the  entreaty 
of  his  wife,  who  had  always  espoused  the  Roman  cause, 
Antigonus  his  son  was  released,  but  he  remained  a  pris- 
oner. Alexander,  with  80,000  men,  once  morę  tried  his 
Btrength  with  the  Romans  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  was 
put  to  fiight.  He  was  subseąuently  executed  by  Me- 
tellus Scipio  at  Antioch,  B.C.  49.  Thus  Hjnrcanus  re- 
tained  the  soyereignty,  but  Antipater  enjoyed  the  real 
power;  he  contriyed  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Ciesar, 
who  madę  him  a  Roman  citizen  and  procurator  of  all 
Judiea.  He  began  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
and  madę  his  eldest  son,  Phasael,  goyemor  of  that  city ; 
and  his  younger  son,  Herod,  goyemor  of  Galilee.  The 
lattcr  soon  began  to  distinguish  himself  against  the  ban- 
ditti  that  inyested  the  hills.  He  carefuUy  contriyed 
also  to  make  friends  with  the  Roman  goyemor  of  Syria, 
as  a  step  to  his  own  aggrandizement.  His  riches  ena- 
bled  him  to  do  this  by  means  of  enormous  bribes.     He 


found,  howeyer,  a  troublesome  enemy  in  Antigonus,  the 
son  of  Aristobulus,  who  allied  himself  with  the  Parthi- 
ans,  and  for  a  time  held  Jerusalem  and  kept  Herod  in 
check.  At  Masada,  also,  a  city  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  Antigonus  was  nearly  suocessful,  until  Herod 
at  last  oompelled  him  to  raise  the  siege.  He  afterwards 
suffered  a  defeat  by  Herod,  and  was  finally  yanquished 
by  the  Roman  generał  Sośius,  who,  in  derision,  called 
him  by  the  female  name  Ajitigona,  and  sent  him  in 
chains  to  Antony,  by  whom,  at  the  reąuest  of  Herod, 
he  was  put  to  death,  RC.  87.  Thus  fell  the  last  of  the 
Maccabees,  who  seemed  to  inherit  something  of  their  an- 
cient  spirit  Hyrcanus,  who,  before  this,  had  been  inca- 
pacitated  for  the  priesthood  by  haying  his  ears  cut  off, 
was  subeequently,  RC.  80,  in  his  eightieth  year,'put  to 
death  by  Herod.  The  latter,  meanwhile,  by  Augustus 
and  Antony,  was  madę  king  of  Judna,  and  consolidated 
his  throne  by  his  marriage  with  Mariamne,  a  woman  of 
incomparable  beauty,  the  daughter  of  Alexander,  son  of 
Aristobulus,  by  Alexandra,  the  daughter  of  Hyrcanus  H, 
and  therefore  granddaughter  to  both  brothers.  In  her 
the  race  of  the  Asmonaeans  came  to  an  end,  and  by  ber 
marriage  passed  into  the  Idumiean  linę  of  the  Herodiana. 

7.  Two  of  the  first  generation  of  the  Maccabiean  fam- 
ily still  remain  to  be  mentioned.  These,  though  they 
did  not  attain  to  the  leadership  of  their  countrymen 
like  their  brothers,  shared  their  fate — Eleazar,  by  a  no- 
ble act  of  self-deyotion ;  John,  apparently  the  eldest 
brother,  by  treachery.  The  sacrifice  of  the  family  was 
complete,  and  probably  history  offers  no  parallel  to  the 
undaunted  courage  with  which  such  a  band  dared  to 
face  death,  one  by  one,  in  the  maintenance  of  a  holy 
cause.  The  result  was  worthy  of  the  sacrifice.  The 
Maccabees  inspired  a  subject-people  with  independence; 
they  found  a  few  persoud  foUowers,  and  they  Icil  a  na- 
tion. 

HI.  Natwnal  EjftcU  ofthe  Maccahaan  Retólution. — 
1.  The  great  outlines  of  the  Maccabsean  contest,  which 
are  somewhat  hidden  in  the  annals  thus  briefiy  epito- 
mized,  admit  of  being  traced  with  fair  distinctness, 
though  many  points  must  always  remain  obscure  from 
our  ignorance  of  the  numbers  and  distribution  of  the 
Jewish  population,  and  of  the  generał  condition  of  the 
people  at  the  time.  The  disputed  succession  to  the 
Syrian  throne  (B.C.  153)  was  the  political  tuming-point 
of  the  struggle,  which  may  thus  t)e  divided  into  two 
great  periods.  During  the  first  period  (RC.  168-153) 
the  patriota  maintained  their  cause  with  yarying  suc- 
cess  against  the  whole  strength  of  Syria ;  during  the 
second  (RC.  163-139)  they  were  courted  by  riyal  fac- 
tions,  and  their  independence  was  acknowledged  from 
time  to  time,  though  pledges  giycn  in  times  of  danger 
were  often  l)roken  when  the  danger  was  oyer.  The 
paramount  importance  of  Jerusalem  is  conspicuous 
throughout  the  whole  war.  The  loss  of  the  Holy  City 
reduced  the  patriotic  party  at  once  to  the  condition  of 
merę  guerrilla  bands,  issuing  from  *^  the  mountains"  or 
^  the  wildemess"  to  make  sudden  forays  on  the  neigh- 
boring  towns.  This  was  the  first  aspect  of  the  war  (2 
Mace.  yii,  1-7 ;  comp.  1  Mace.  ii,  45) ;  and  the  scenę  of 
the  early  exploits  of  Judas  was  the  hilł-country  to  the 
north-east  of  Jerusalem,  from  which  he  droye  the  in- 
yading  armics  at  the  famous  battle-fields  of  Beth-horon 
and  Emmaus  (Nicopolis).  The  occupation  of  Jemsalem 
closed  the  first  act  of  the  war  (RC.  165) ;  and  after  this 
Judas  madę  rapid  attacks  on  eyery  side — in  Idumaia, 
Ammon,  Gilead,  Galilee — but  he  madę  no  permanent 
settlement  in  the  countries  which  he  rayaged.  Beth- 
sura  was  fortified  as  a  defence  of  Jerusalem  on  the  sonth ; 
but  the  authority  of  Judas  seems  to  haye  been  limitcd 
to  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem,  though 
the  influence  of  his  name  extended  morę  wideły  (1 
Mace,  yii,  50, »/  y^  'lovia).  On  the  death  of  Judas  the 
patriots  were  reduced  to  as  great  distress  as  at  their  first 
rising;  and,  as  Bacchides  held  the  keys  of  the  "moun- 
tains of  Ephraim"  (ix,  50),  they  were  forced  to  find  a 
refuge  in  tłie  łowlands  of  Jericho,  and*  aflcr  some  słif  ht 
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succeflsea,  Jonathan  was  allowed  to  nettle  at  Michmash 
undisturbed,  though  the  whole  countiy  remained  abso- 
lutcly  under  the  8overeignty  of  Syria.  So  far  it  Beemed 
that  little  had  been  gained  when  the  oontest  between 
Alexander  Balas  and  Demetrius  I  opened  a  new  period 
(B.C.  153).  Jonathan  was  empowered  to  raise  troops : 
the  Jewish  hostages  were  restored,  many  of  the  for- 
tresses  were  abandoned,  and  apparently  a  defintte  dis- 
trict  was  assigned  to  the  govemment  of  the  high-priest. 
The  former  unfruitful  oonflicts  at  length  produced  their 
fUU  hanrest  The  defeat  at  Eleasa,  like  the  Swiss  St. 
Jacoby  had  shown  the  worth  of  men  who  oould  face  all 
odds,  and  no  price  seemed  too  great  to  secure  their  aid. 
When  the  Jewish  leadera  had  once  obtained  legitimate 
power  they  proyed  able  to  maintain  it,  though  their 
generał  soccess  was  checkered  by  some  rererses.  The 
solid  power  of  the  national  party  was  seen  by  the  słight 
effect  which  was  produced  by  the  treacherous  murder 
of  Jonathan.  Simon  was  able  at  onoe  to  occupy  his 
place  and  carry  out  his  piana.  The  Syrian  garrison 
was  withdrawn  from  Jerusalem^  Joppa  was  occupied  as 
a  sea-port,  and  *^  four  goremments"  (ritraaptę  poftoty  xi, 
57 ;  xiii,  37) — ^probably  the  central  parts  of  the  old  king- 
dom  of  Judah,  with  three  districts  taken  from  Samaria 
(x,  38, 89),  were  subjected  to  the  8overeign  authority  of 
the  high-priest. 

2.  The  war,  thus  brought  to  a  noble  issue,  if  less  fa- 
mous,  is  not  less  glorious  than  any  of  those  in  which  a 
few  bmve  men  have  successfully  maintained  the  cause 
of  freedom  or  religion  against  overpowering  might. 
The  answer  of  Judas  to  those  who  counselled  retreat  (1 
Mace  ix,  10)  was  as  true-hearted  as  that  of  Leonidas ; 
and  the  exploits  of  his  followers  will  bear  fayorable 
oomparison  with  those  of  the  Swiss,  or  the  Dutch,  or 
the  Americans.  It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  parallels 
in  Maccabean  history  to  the  noblest  traits  of  patriota 
and  martjTS  in  other  countries ;  but  it  may  be  enough 
hcre  to  claim  for  the  contest  the  attention  which  it 
rarely  receircs.  It  seems,  indeed,  as  if  the  indiiTerence 
of  classical  writers  were  perpetuated  in  our  own  days, 
though  there  is  no  struggle — not  eyen  the  wars  of  Joshua 
or  David — which  is  morę  profoundly  interesting  to  the 
Christian  student;  for  it  is  not  only  in  their  victory 
orer  extemal  difficulties  that  the  heroism  of  the  Macca- 
bees  is  conspicuous :  their  real  supcess  was  as  much  im- 
periUed  by  intemal  dinsions  as  by  foreign  force.  They 
had  to  contend  on  the  one  hand  against  open  and  subtle 
attempts  to  introducc  Greek  customs,  and  on  the  other 
against  an  extrcme  Pharisaic  party,  which  is  seen  from 
time  to  time  opposing  their  counsels  (1  Mace.  vii,  12- 
18).  It  was  from  Judas  and  those  whom  he  inspired 
that  the  old  faith  received  its  last  development  and 
finał  impress  before  the  coming  of  oiur  Lord. 

3.  For  that  view  of  the  Maccabtean  war  which  re- 
gards  it  only  as  a  ci  vii  and  not  as  a  religious  conflict  is 
essentially  one-sided.  If  there  were  no  other  evidence 
than  the  book  of  Daniel — whatever  opinion  be  held  as 
to  the  datę  of  it — that  alone  would  show  how  deeply  the 
noblest  hopes  of  the  theocracy  were  centred  in  the  suc- 
cess  of  the  struggle.  When  the  feelings  of  the  nation 
were  thus  again  tumed  with  fresh  power  to  their  an- 
cient  faith,  we  might  cxpect  that  there  would  be  a  new 
creative  epoch  in  the  national  literaturę ;  or,  if  the  form 
of  Hebrew  composition  was  already  fixed  by  sacred 
types,  a  prophet  or  psalmist  would  express  the  thoughts 
of  the  new  age  after  the  models  of  old  time.  Yet,  in 
part  at  least,  the  leaders  of  Maccabaean  times  felt  that 
they  were  separated  by  a  real  chasm  from  the  times  of 
the  kingdom  or  of  the  exile.  If  they  looked  for  a 
prophet  in  the  futurę,  they  acknowledged  that  the  spirit 
of  prophecy  was  not  among  them.  The  volume  of  the 
prophetic  writings  was  completed,  and,  as  far  as  ap- 
pears,  no  one  ventured  to  imitate  its  contents.  But  the 
Hagiographa,  though  they  were  already  long  fixed  as  a 
definito  coUection  [see  Canon],  were  equally  far  re- 
moved  from  iroitation.  The  apocalyptic  visłons  of 
Daniel  [see  Daniel]  served  as  a  paltom  for  the  vi- 


sions  inoorporated  in  the  book  of  Enoch  [see  EkocH) 
Book  of]  ;  and  it  has  been  oommonly  supposed  that 
the  Psalter  contains  compositions  of  the  Maccabean 
datę.  This  supposition,  which  is  at  yarianoe  with  the 
best  eyidence  that  can  be  obtained  on  the  history  of 
the  Canon,  can  only  be  received  upon  the  clearest  intor- 
nal  proof;  and  it  may  well  be  ąuestioned  whether  the 
hypothesis  is  not  as  mach  at  yarianoe  with  sound  inter- 
pretatioif  as  with  the  history  of  the  Canon.  The  ex- 
treme  forms  of  the  hypothesis,  as  that  of  Uitzig,  who 
represents  Psa.  i,  ii,  xUy,  lx,  and  all  the  last  three  books 
of  the  Psalms  (Psa.  lxxiii-cl)  as  Maccabnan  (Grimm,  1 
Mace.  EuUeił,  §  9,  3),  or  of  Just.  Olshausen  (quoted  by 
Ewald,  Jahrb»  1868,  p.  250  8q.),  who  is  inclined  to  bring 
the  whole  Psaltor,  with  yery  few  exceptions,  to  that 
dato,  need  only  be  mentioned  as  indicating  the  kind  of 
conjecture  which  finds  cuirency  on  such  a  subjecL  The 
real  controyersy  is  confined  to  a  much  narrower  field ; 
and  the  psalms  which  haye  be^i  referred  with  the 
greatest  show  of  reason  to  the  Maccabaean  age  are  Psa^ 
xliy,  lx,  lxxiy,  lxxix,  lxxx,  lxxxiii.  It  has  been  ar^ 
gued  that  all  these  speak  of  the  dangers  to  which  the 
house  and  people  of  God  were  exposed  from  heathen 
enemies,  at  a  period  later  than  the  captiyity;  and  the 
one  ground  for  referring  them  to  the  time  of  the  Mao« 
cabees  is  the  generał  coincidence  which  they  preseni 
with  some  features  of  the  Greek  oppression.  But,  if  it 
were  admitted  that  the  psalms  in  ąuesuon  are  of  a  later 
dato  than  the  captiyity,  it  by  no  means  foliowa  that 
they  are  Maccabćean.  On  the  contrary,  they  do  not 
contain  the  slightest  tracę  of  those  internal  diyisions  of 
the  people  which  were  the  most  marked  features  of  the 
Maccabiean  struggle.  The  dangers  then  were  as  much 
from  within  as  from  without;  and  party  jealousies 
brought  the  diyine  cause  to  the  greatest  peril  (Ewald, 
Ptalmen,  p.  855).  It  is  incredible  that  a  series  of  Mao- 
caboean  psalms  should  contain  no  alłusion  to  a  systom 
of  enforced  idolatry,  or  to  a  tomporizing  priesthood,  or 
to  a  faithless  multitude.  While  the  obscurity  which 
hangs  over  the  history  of  the  Persian  supremacy  from 
the  time  of  Nehemiah  to  the  inyasion  of  Alexander 
makes  it  impossible  to  fix  withany  precision  a  dato  to 
which  the  psalms  can  be  referred,  the  one  glimpse  which 
is  giyen  of  the  stato  of  Jerusalem  in  the  intenral  ( Jos^ 
phus.  Ant,  xi,  7)  is  such  as  to  show  that  they  may  well 
haye  found  some  sufficient  occasion  in  the  wars  and  difl- 
orders  which  attended  the  decline  of  the  Persian  power 
(comp.  Ewald).  It  may,  howeyer,  be  doubted  whether 
the  arguments  for  a  poet-Babylonian  dato  are  conclu- 
sive.  There  is  nothing  in  the  psalms  themselyes  which 
may  not  apply  to  the  circumstances  which  attonded  the 
oyerthrow  of  the  kingdom ;  and  it  seems  incredible  that 
the  desolation  of  the  Tempie  should  haye  giyen  occasion 
to  no  hymns  of  pious  sorrow. 

4.  The  collectlon  of  the  so-called  Psalms  of  Solotnon 
fumishes  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  belief  that  all  the 
canonical  Psalms  are  earlier  than  the  Maccabsean  sera. 
This  coUection,  which  bears  the  clearest  traces  of  unity 
of  authorship,  is,  almoet  beyond  question,  a  tnie  Macca- 
baean work.  There  is  every  reason  to  belieye  (Ewald, 
Geschichtej  iy,  843)  that  the  book  was  originally  com- 
posed  in  Hebrew ;  and  it  presents  exactly  those  charao- 
toristics  which  are  wanting  in  the  other  (conjectural) 

Maccabiean  Psalms.    *'  The  holy  ones**  (ot  onoi,  D1*^Dn 

[see  AssiDiBANs] ;  ot  ^opovfiivoi  rbv  Kvpiov)  appear 
throughout  as  a  distinct  class,  struggling  against  hypo- 
crites  and  men-pleasers,  who  make  the  obser^^ance  of 
the  law  subseryient  to  their  own  interests  (Psa.  Sol.  iy, 
xiii-xy).  The  sanctuar}'  is  polluted  by  the  abomina- 
tions  of  professing  senrants  of  God  before  it  is  polluted 
by  the  heathen  (Psa.  SoL  i,  8 ;  ii,  1  sq. ;  yiii,  8  Bq. ;  xyii, 
15  sq.).  National  unfaithfulness  is  the  cause  of  national 
punishment ;  and  the  end  of  trial  is  the  "  justification" 
of  God  (Psa.  SoL  ii,  16;  iii,  3;  iy,  9;  yiii,  7  są.;  ix). 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  holiness  of  works  set  up  in 
some  passages  which  yiolatcs  the  diyine  mean  of  SÓip« 
turę  (Psa.  SoL  i,  2, 3 ;  iii,  9) ;  and,  while  the  langiiąge 
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U  fuli  of  echoes  of  the  Old  Testamenti  it  ia  impoeńble 
not  to/eei  that  it  wanta  something  wbich  we  find  in  all 
the  cauonical  writings.  The  histońcal  allusions  in  the 
Psalms  of  Solomon  are  as  unequivocal  as  the  description 
wbich  they  give  of  the  state  of  the  Jewish  nation.  An 
enemy  "  Łhiew  down  the  strong  walls  of  Jerusalem,"  and 
^  Geutiles  went  up  to  the  altar"  (Psa.  Sol.  ii,  1-3 ;  comp. 
1  Mace.  if  81).  In  his  pride  "  he  wronght  all  things  in 
Jenisalem,  as  the  Gentiles  in  their  cities  do  for  their 
gods"  (Psa.  Sol.  xvii,  16).  *'  Those  who  loved  the  as- 
semblies  of  the  saints  {awaywyac  ooitav},  wandered 
(lege  i'jrXavCtPTo)  in  deserts"  (Psa.  SoL  xxvu,  19 ;  comp. 
1  Maoc.  i,  54 ;  ii,  2^) ;  and  there  "  was  no  one  in  the  midst 
of  Jenisalem  who  did  mercy  and  truth"  (Psa.  Sol.  xvii, 
17 ;  comp.  1  Mace  i,  38).  One  psalm  (viii)  appears  to 
refer  to  a  somewhat  later  period.  The  people  wrought 
wickedly,  and  God  sent  upon  them  a  spińt  of  error.  He 
brougbt  one  "from  the  extremity  of  the  earth"  (viii, 
16 ;  compare  1  Mace  vii,  1 — "  Demetrius  from  Romę"). 
^*  llie  princes  of  the  land  met  him  with  joy*"  (1  Mace. 
vii,  5-8) ;  and  he  entered  the  land  in  safety  (1  Maoc.  vii, 
9-12 — Bacchides,  his  generał),  *'  as  a  father  in  peace"  (1 
Mace.  vii,  15).  Then  *'  he  siew  the  princes  and  every 
one  wise  in  coimser  (1  Mace  vii,  16),  and  **  poured  out 
the  blood  of  those  who  dwelt  in  Jenisalem"  (1  Mbcc.  vii, 
17).  The  purport  of  these  evils,  as  a  retributive  and 
puńfying  judgment,  leads  to  the  most  remarkaUe  feat- 
iire  of  the  Psalms,  the  distinct  expression  of  Messiauic 
hopes.  In  tbis  respect  they  offer  a  direct  contrast  to 
the  books  of  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  xiv,  41).  The  sonrow 
and  the  triumph  are  seen  together  in  their  spińtual  as- 
pect,  and  the  expectation  of  "  an  anointed  Lord"  {X9'^- 
TÓc  KvptoCf  Psa.  SoL  xvii,  86  [xviii,  8  J ;  comp.  Lukę  ii, 
11)  fuUows  directly  after  the  description  of  the  impious 
assaults  of  Gentile  enemies  (Psa.  Sol.  xvii ;  comp.  Dan. 
xi,  45;  xii).  '*  Blessed,"  it  is  said,  "are  they  who  are 
bom  in  those  days,  to  see  the  good  things  wbich  the 
Lord  sball  do  for  the  generation  to  come.  [When  men 
are  brougbt]  beneath  the  rod  of  correction  of  an  anoint- 
ed Lord  (or  the  Lord's  anointed,  iwo  pójSSop  rraidiiac 
X(^OT0v  Kvpiov)  in  the  fear  of  his  God,  in  wisdom  of 
spirit,  and  of  righteousness,  and  of  might"  ....  then 
there  shall  be  a  "  good  generation  in  the  fear  of  God,  in 
the  days  of  mercy"  (Psa.  Sol.  xviii,  6-10). 

6.  Elsewhere  there  is  little  which  marks  the  distin- 
guishing  religious  character  of  the  sera.  The  notice  of 
the  Maccaboean  beroes  in  the  book  of  Daniel  is  much 
morę  generał  and  brief  than  the  oorresponding  notice  of 
their  great  adverBary,  but  it  is  not,  on  that  account, 
less  important  as  illustrating  the  relation  of  the  famous 
chapter  to  the  simple  history  of  the  period  which  it  em- 
braces.  Nowhere  is  it  morę  evident  that  facts  are  shad- 
owed  forth  by  the  prophet  only  in  their  typical  bearing 
on  the  development  of  God*8  kingdom.  In  tbis  aspect 
the  passage  itself  (Dan.  xi,  29*85)  will  supersede  in  a 
great  measure  the  necessity  of  a  detailed  comment :  ^*At 
the  time  appointed  [in  the  spring  of  B.C.  168 J  he  [Anti- 
ochos  Epipb.]  shall  return  and  come  ioward  the  south 
[Egypt] ;  but  it  thall  not  be  cu  the  first  time,  so  aho  the 
kut  time  [though  his  first  attempts  shall  be  successful, 
in  the  end  he  shall  fail].  For  the  thipt  o/Chittim  [the 
Somans]  sh<dl  come  againtt  him,  and  he  thall  be  caat 
doum,  and  return,  and  be  very  wroth  againtt  the  holy  cov- 
enantf  andhe  shall  d!o  [his  will] ;  yea,  he  thall  return, 
and  have  intelUgence  with  them  thatjbrtahe  the  holy  cov^ 
enanł  (compare  Dan.  viii,  24, 25).  A  ndf orce*  from  him 
[at  bis  bidding]  thall  ttand  freonatn  in  Jud«a  as  garri- 
sons;  comp.  1  Mace.  i,  33,84] ;  and  they  thall  poUufe  the 
tanctuary,  the  ttronghold,  and  thall  take  away  the  daily 
[sacrifice] ;  and  they  thall  tet  up  the  abomination  that 
maketh  detokUe  [1  Mace.  i,  45-47].  And  tuch  at  do 
ttickedly  againtt  (or  rather  tuch  at  oondemń)  the  core- 
nant  thtdl  be  corrupŁ  [to  apoKtasy]  by  tmooth  tcordt ;  buł 
the  people  ihatknow  their  Ood  shall  be  ttronganddo  [ex- 
ploiu].  A  nd  they  that  understand  [know  God  and  his 
law]  among  the  people  thall  inttrud  many :  yeł  they  thall 
/all  by  the  ncord  and  byjlame,  by  coptirity  and  by  spoil 


[some]  days  (1  Mace.  i,  60-64).  Now  when  they  »ha& 
fali,  they  shall  be  holpen  with  a  little  help  (1  Mace.  i,  28 ; 
2  Mace.  y,  27 ;  Judos  Maoc.  with  nine  othere  .  .  .) ;  and 
many  shall  deare  to  them  [the  faithful  followers  of  the 
law]  with  kypocrisy  [dreadingthe  prowess  of  Judas:  1 
Mace.  ii,  46,  and  yet  ready  to  fali  away  at  the  first  op- 
portunity,  1  Maoc.  vii,  6].  And  some  ofthem  ofunder' 
standing  shaUfall,  to  make  trial  among  them,  and  to  purge 
and  to  make  them  white,  unto  the  time  ofłhe  end;  beeauee 
[the  end  is]  yeł  for  a  time  appoin/ed"  From  tbis  point 
the  prophet  describes  in  detail  the  godlessnesa  of  the 
great  oppressor  (ver.  86-39),  and  then  his  last  foitunes 
and  death  (ver.  40-45),  but  sa3's  nothing  of  the  triumph 
of  the  Maccabees  or  of  the  restoration  of  the  Tempie, 
which  preceded  the  last  event  by  some  montbs.  Thia 
omission  is  scaroely  intelligible  nnlcss  we  regard  the 
facts  as  symbolizing  a  bigher  struggie — a  truth  wrongly 
held  by  those  who  from  early  timea  refeired  ver.  86^5 
only  to  Antichrist,  the  antitype  of  Antiochua — in  which 
that  recovery  of  the  earthly  tempie  had  no  plaoe.  At 
any  ratę,  it  shows  the  imperfection  of  that  view  of  the 
whole  chapter  by  which  it  is  regarded  aa  a  merę  tnn- 
scription  of  history. 

6.  The  history  of  the  Maccabees  does  not  contain 
much  which  illustratea  in  detail  the  religious  or  sodal 
prc^pnesa  of  the  Jews.  It  is  obviou8  that  the  period 
must  not  only  have  intensified  old  beliefs,  but  also  have 
called  out  clements  which  were  latent  in  them.  One 
doctrine  at  least,  that  of  a  restirrection,  and  even  of  a 
materiał  resurrcction  (2  Mace  xiv,  46),  was  brougbt  out 
into  the  most  distinct  apprebension  by  sufiering.  *^  It 
is  good  to  look  for  the  hope  from  God,  to  be  raised  up 
again  by  him"  (7raX{v  dyaoriiOffr^aŁ  iw  ovtov),  was 
the  substance  of  the  martyr^s  answer  to  his  judge;  **as 
for  thee,  thou  shalt  have  no  resurrection  to  life"  (dracr- 
raaic  itc  l^utrir,  2  Mace  vii,  14 ;  comp.  vi,  26 ;  xiv,  46). 
"  Our  brethren,"  says  another, "  have  fallen,  having  en- 
dured  a  short  pain  leading  to  eveTłasting  life,  being  un- 
der  the  covenant  of  God"  (2  Mace  vii,  86,  wóvov,  iitv- 
vaov  Zuffic)'  •^  It  ^'^  believed  that  an  intenral  elapscd 
between  death  and  judgment,  the  dead  were  supposed 
to  be  in  some  measure  still  capable  of  profiting  by  the 
intercession  of  the  living.  Thus  much  is  certainly  ex- 
pressed  in  the  famous  passage,  2  Mace  xii, 48-45,  though 
the  secondary  uotion  of  a  purgatorial  state  is  In  no  way 
implied  in  it.  On  the  other  band,  it  is  not  vcTy  elear 
how  far  the  futurę  judgment  was  supposed  to  extend. 
If  the  punishmeut  of  the  wicked  beathen  in  another  life 
had  formed  a  definite  article  of  belief,  it  might  have 
been  expected  to  be  put  forward  morę  prominently  (2 
Mace  vii,  17, 19, 35,  ete),  though  the  passages  in  que»- 
tion  may  be  understood  of  suBTerings  after  death,  and 
not  only  of  earthly  sufierings ;  but  for  the  apostatę  tFews 
there  was  a  certain  judgment  in  re8erve  (vi,  26).  The 
firm  faith  in  the  righteous  providence  of  God  shown  in 
the  chastening  of  his  people,  as  contrasted  with  his  neg- 
lect  of  other  nations,  is  another  proof  of  the  widcning 
view  of  the  spińtual  world  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  epoch  (2  Mace  iv,  16, 17;  v,  17-20;  vi,  12-16,  etc). 
The  Icssons  of  the  captivity  were  rcduced  to  morsl 
teaching;  and  in  the  same  way  the  doctrine  of  the  min- 
istry  of  angels  assumed  an  importance  which  is  without 
parallel  except  in  patriarchal  times.  See  2  Maccabees. 
It  was  perhaps  from  tbis  cause  also  that  the  Messianic 
hope  was  limited  in  its  rangę  The  vivid  perception  of 
spiritual  truths  hindered  the  spread  of  a  hope  w^hich 
had  been  cherished  in  a  materiał  form ;  and  a  pause,  as 
it  were,  was  madę,  in  which  men  gained  new  points  of 
sight  from  which  to  contemplate  the  old  promises. 

7.  The  variou8  glimpses  of  national  life  which  can  be 
gained  during  the  period  show,  on  the  whole,  a  steady 
adhcrence  to  the  Mosaic  law.  Probably  the  law  mus 
never  morc  rigorously  fulfilled.  The  importance  of  the 
Antiochian  persecution  in  fixing  the  canon  of  the  Old 
Testament  bas  alread}'  been  noticed.  Sec  Canon.  The 
books  of  the  law  were  specially  sought  out  for  destruc- 
tion  (1  Mace  i,  56,  57 ;  iii,  48),  and  tbeir  di8tincti\'e 
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iralae  was  in  con8equence  propordonately  increased.  To 
oso  the  words  of  1  Mace,  "  tbe  holy  boóks"*  {rd  fitp\ia 
rd  Uyia  rd  iv  x*9^*^  tfftiUp)  were  felt  to  make  all  other 
oomfort  superiluouB  (1  Bf  aoc.  xii,  9).  The  stńct  obsenr- 
ance  of  the  Sabbath  (1  Maoc.  ii,  82 ;  2  Mace  vi,  11 ;  riii, 
26,  etc.)  and  of  the  sabbatical  year  (1  Mace  vi,  &3),  the 
law  of  the  Nazarites  (1  Mace.  iii,  49),  and  the  exemp- 
tions  from  military  semce  (1  Maoc.  iii,  56),  the  solemn 
prayer  and  fasting  (1  Mace.  iii,  47 ;  2  Maoc.  x,  25,  etc.), 
cany  us  back  to  early  times.  The  proWńon  for  the 
maimed,  the  aged,  and  the  bereaved  (2  Mace.  viii,  28, 80), 
was  in  the  spińt  of  the  law ;  and  the  new  Feast  of  the 
Dedication  was  a  homage  to  the  old  ńtea  (2  Maoc.  i,  9), 
while  it  was  a  proof  of  independent  life.  The  intemip- 
tion  of  the  succession  to  the  higb-priesŁhood  was  the 
most  important  innovation  which  was  madę,  and  one 
which  prepared  the  way  for  the  dissolution  of  the  state. 
After  yariotts  arbitrary  changes  the  office  was  left  va- 
cant  for  8even  yean  upon  the  death  of  Alcimus.  The 
last  descendant  of  Jozadak  (Onias),  in  whoee  family  it 
had  been  for  nearly  four  centuries,  fled  to  Egypt,  and 
established  a  schismatic  worship;  and  at  last,  when  the 
sapport  of  the  Jews  became  important,  the  Maocabsean 
leader,  Jonathan,  of  the  family  of  Joarib,  was  elected  to 
the  dignity  by  the  nomination  of  tbe  Syrian  king  (1 
Maoc.  X,  20),  whose  will  was  oonfirmed,  as  it  appears,  by 
the  Yoice  of  the  people  (comp.  1  Mace.  xiv.  35). 

8.  LltUe  can  be  said  of  the  condition  of  literaturę  and 
the  arts  which  has  not  been  already  anticipated.  In 
common  intercourse  the  Jews  used  the  Aramaic  dialect 
which  was  established  after  the  return :  this  was  **  their 
own  language'*  (2  Mace.  vii,  8, 21, 27 ;  xii,  37) ;  but  it  is 
evident  from  the  narrative  ąuoted  that  they  understood 
Greek,  which  must  have  spread  widely  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Syrian  officers.  There  is  not,  however,  the 
slightest  eyidence  that  Greek  was  employed  in  Pales- 
tinian  literaturę  till  a  much  later  datę.  The  descrip- 
tion  of  Łhe  monument  which  was  erected  by  Simon  at 
Modin  in  memory  of  his  family  (1  Mace  xiii,  27-30)  is 
the  oniy  record  of  the  architecture  of  the  time  The 
description  is  obscure,  but  in  some  features  the  structure 
appears  to  have  presented  a  resemblance  to  the  tombe 
of  Porsena  and  the  Curiatii  (Pliny,  H,  N,  xxxvi,  18), 
and  perhaps  to  one  still  found  in  Idumsea.  An  oblong 
bssement,  of  which  the  two  chief  faoes  were  builŁ  of 
poUshed  white  marble  (Josephus,  A  ni.  xiii,  6,  5),  sup- 
ported  "  seven  pyramids  in  a  linę  ranged  one  againsŁ 
another,"  equal  in  number  to  the  members  of  the  Mac- 
cabtean  family,  indudiog  Simon  himself.  To  these  he 
added  "*  other  works  of  art  {jjiTixavfifAara),  placing  round 
(on  the  two  chief  faces?)  great  columns  (Josephus  adds, 
each  of  a  single  błock),  bearing  trophies  of  arms  and 
sculptured  ships,  which  might  be  yisible  from  the  sea 
below."  The  language  of  1  Mace  and  Josephus  im- 
plies  that  these  columns  were  placed  upon  the  basement, 
otherwise  it  might  be  suppoeed  that  the  columns  rosę 
only  to  the  height  of  the  basement  supporting  the  tro- 
phies on  the  same  level  as  the  pyramids.  So  much.  at 
least,  is  evident,.that  tbe  characteristics  of  this  work — 
and  probably  of  later  Jewish  architecture  generally — 
borę  doser  affinity  to  the  styles  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Greece  than  to  that  of  Egypt  or  the  East,  a  result  which 
would  follow  equally  from  the  Syrian  dominion  and  the 
commerce  which  Simon  opened  by  the  Mediterranean 
(I  Mace  xiv,  5).    See  Modin. 

9.  The  only  recognised  relics  of  the  time  arc  the  coins 
which  bear  the  name  of  "  Simon,*^  or  **  Simon,  prince 
(nan)  of  Israel,"  in  Samaritan  letters.  The  privilege 
of  a  national  coinage  was  granted  to  Simon  by  Anti- 
ochus  VII,  Sidetes  (I  Mace  xv,  6,  KÓfifia  iStov  pófnofia 
Tc  X'*^C)  i  '^^  numerous  examples  occur  which  have 
the  dates  of  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  years  of 
Łhe  liberation  of  Jerusalem  (Israel,  Zioń) ;  and  it  is  a  re- 
markable  confirmation  of  their  genuineness,  that  in  the 
iirst  year  the  name  Zioń  does  not  occur,  as  the  dtadel 
was  not  recoyered  till  the  second  year  of  Simon*s  su- 
premacy,  while  after  the  second  year  Zioń  aione  is  found 


(Bayer,  De  Kummia,  p.  171).  The  pri\'ilege  was  firet 
definitely  accorded  to  Simon  in  RC.  140,  while  the  first 
year  of  Simon  was  RC.  143  (1  Mace  xiii,  42) ;  but  this 
discrepancy  causes  little  difficulty,  as  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  concesdon  of  Antiochus  was  madę  in  favor  of  a 
practice  already  existing.  No  datę  is  given  later  than 
the  fourth  year,  but  coins  of  Simon  occur  without  a 
datę,  which  may  belong  to  the  last  four  years  of  his  life 
The  emblems  which  the  coins  bear  have  generally  a 
connection  with  Jewish  histor}* — a  vine-leaf,  a  cluster 
of  grapes,  a  vase  (of  manna?),  a  trifłd  fiowering  rod,  a 
palm  branch  surrounded  by  a  wreath  of  laurel,  a  hnne  (1 
Mace  xiii,  51),  a  bundle  of  branches  symbolic  of  the 
Feast  of  Tabemacles.  The  coins  issued  in  the  last  war 
of  independence  by  Bar-cochba  repeat  many  of  these 
emblems,  and  there  is  considerable  dtflSculty  in  distin- 
guishing  the  two  series.  The  authenticity  of  all  the 
Maccabaan  coins  was  impugned  by  Tychsen  (/>if  Un* 
achiheU  d  Jud.  Afiłnzen  .  .  .  bewiegen  .  .  .  O.  G.  Tvch* 
sen,  1779),  but  on  insuffident  grounds.  He  was  answer- 
ed  by  Bayer,  whoee  admirable  essays  {De  Numnus  Hebr, 
SamaritaniSf  YaL  £d.  1781 ;  Ymdicice  .  .  .  1790)  give 
the  most  complete  acoount  of  the  coins,  though  he  reck- 
ons  some  apparently  later  types  as  Maccabiean.  £ck- 
hel  (Doctr.  Numm.  iii,  455  są.)  has  given  a  good  account 
of  the  controrersy,  and  an  accurate  description  of  the 
chief  types  of  the  coins.  Compare  De  Saulcy,  Numism, 
Judmąue ;  Ewald,  Geach.  vii,  366, 476.     See  Money. 

lY.  Literaturę. — The  orig^nal  authorities  for  the  his- 
tory  of  the  Maccabees  are  exŁremely  scanty;  but  for 
the  course  of  the  war  itself  the  first  book  of  Maccabees 
b  a  most  trustworthy,  if  an  incomplete  witness.  See 
Maccabbbs,  Books  op.  The  second  book  adds  some 
important  details  to  the  history  of  the  earlier  part  of 
the  struggle,  and  of  the  events  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded  it ;  tmt  all  the  statements  which  it  contuns  re- 
quire  close  examination,  and  must  be  receiyed  with 
caution.  Josephus  foUows  1  Mace,  for  the  period  which 
it  embraces,  very  closely,  but  slight  additions  of  names 
and  minutę  particulars  indicate  that  he  was  in  posses- 
sion  of  other  materials,  probably  orał  traditions,  which 
have  not  been  elsewhere  presenred.  On  the  other  band, 
there  are  cases  in  which,  from  hastę  or  carelessness,  he 
has  misinterpreted  his  authority.  From  other  sources 
little  can  be  gleaned.  Hebrew  and  classical  literaturę 
fumishes  nothing  morę  than  a  few  trifling  fragments 
which  illustrate  Maccabsean  history.  So  long  an  inter- 
val  elapsed  before  the  Hebrew  traditions  were  commit- 
ted  to  writing,  that  facts,  when  not  embodied  in  rites 
or  precepts,  became  whoUy  distorted.  Classical  writers, 
again,  were  little  likely  to  chronide  a  conflict  which 
probably  they  could  not  have  understood.  Of  the  great 
work  of  Polybius — ^who  alone  might  haye  been  expect- 
ed  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  Jewish  war — 
only  fragments  remain  which  refer  to  this  period ;  but 
the  omiseion  of  all  mention  of  the  Maccabsean  campaign 
in  the  oorresponding  sections  of  Livy,  who  follows  yery 
closely  in  the  track  of  the  Greek  historian^seems  to  proye 
that  Polybius  also  omitted  them.  The  account  of  the 
Syrian  kings  in  Appian  is  too  meagre  to  make  his  si- 
lence  remarkable;  but  indiiTerence  or  contempt  must  be 
the  explanation  of  a  generał  silence  which  is  too  wide- 
spread  to  be  accidentaL  Eyen  when  the  fali  of  Jenisa- 
lem  had  directed  unusual  attention  to  the  past  fortunes 
of  its  defenders,  Tacitus  was  able  to  dismiss  the  Macca- 
bsean conflict  in  a  sentence  remarkable  for  scomful  care- 
lessness. *^  During  the  dominion  of  the  Assyrians,  the 
Medes,  and  the  Persians,  the  Jews,"  he  says,  **were  the 
most  abject  of  their  dependent  subjects.  After  the  Mac- 
edonians  obtained  the  supremacy  of  the  East,  king  An- 
tiochus endeavored  to  do  away  with  their  superstition, 
and  introduce  Greek  habits,  but  was  hindered  by  a  Par^ 
thian  war  from  reforming  a  most  repulsiye  people"  (te* 
terrimam  gmtem^  Tadtus,  Hi^,  v,  8). 

For  a  table  of  contemporary  Syrian  kings,  see  Antt- 
ocHus;  and  for  further  information,  see  Mitman,  Hitt. 
oftht  Jevc9y  voL  ii ;  Prideaux,  Connectum^  vol.  ii  (Oxford| 
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1888);  Ewald,  GeM^hichfe  det  V.  Urael,  toI.  iii,  part  ii; 
Herzfeld,  Geschichte  d.  Volhs  Isr.;  Kaphall,  hisL  o/ihe 
Jewi ;  Grtitz,  Gesch,  d,  Judftij  vol.  iii ;  JO0Ł,  Geach,  d.  Ii- 
raeUten;  Weber  und  Holtzmann,  Geach,  d,  Volke*  Isrcul 
(Leipsic,  1867,  2  vols.  8vo),  voL  ii,  eh.  iii 

Maccabees,  Books  ok  (Macica/SaiW  a\  fi\  etc.). 
Four  books  which  bear  Łhe  common  tltle  of  "Macca- 
bees"  are  found  in  some  MSS.  of  Łhe  SepL ;  a  fiflh  ia 
found  in  an  Arabie  yersion.  Two  of  these  were  included 
in  the  early  carrent  Latin  yersions  of  the  Bibie,  and 
thenoe  paased  ioto  Łhe  Yulgate.  As  forming  parŁ  of  the 
Yulgate,  they  were  received  as  canonical  by  the  Coan- 
cil  of  Trent,  and  retained  among  the  Apocrypha  by  the 
Beforroed  churches,  The  two  other  books  obtained  no 
Bach  wide  circulation,  and  have  only  a  secondary  eon- 
nection  with  the  Maccabfean  histor^'.  But  all  the  books, 
thoagh  they  difier  most  widely  in  character,  and  datę, 
and  worth,  possess  pointa  of  interest  which  make  them 
a  fruitful  field  for  study.  If  the  historie  order  were  ob- 
aenred,  the  so-called  ihird  book  would  come  first,  the 
fourth  would  be  an  appendix  to  the  second,  which  would 
letain  its  place,  and  the^r^  would  come  last;  but  it 
will  be  morę  convenient  to  examine  the  books  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  found  in  the  MSS.,  w^hich  was 
probably  decided  by  some  vague  tradttion  oif  their  rela- 
tive  antiquity.  In  the  foUowing  account  of  these  books 
we  adopt  much  of  the  matter  found  in  the  dictionaries 
of  Kitto  and  Smith. 

The  controYersy  as  to  the  mutual  relations  and  his- 
torie worth  of  the  first  two  books  of  Maccabees  has  given 
rise  to  much  very  ingenious  and  partial  criticism.  The 
subject  was  irery  nearly  eshausted  by  a  series  of  essays 
published  in  the  last  century,  which  contain,  in  the 
midst  of  much  unfair  reasoniog,  the  substance  of  what 
has  been  written  sińce.  The  discussion  was  occasioned 
by  £.  FroUch*s  Amutls  of  Syria  (^Aimale*  ....  Syria 
....  numis  v€teribus  iUuttrati,Y'iDdob.  1744).  In  this 
great  work  the  author — a  Jesuit — had  claimed  para- 
mount  authority  for  the  books  of  Maccabees.  This 
claim  was  denied  by  £.  F.  Wernadorf  in  his  Proluno  de 
/ontibus  historia  Syria  in  Libris  Mace,  (lipsisB,  1746). 
Frdlich  replied  to  this  essay  in  another,  Defoniibua  hist. 
Syria  in  Libris  Mace  proiusio  ....  mi  examen  vooata 
(Yindob.  1746),  and  then  the  argument  fell  into  other 
han^  Wemadorfs  brother  (Gil.  WemsdorO  undertook 
to  support  his  cause,  which  he  did  in  a  Commen/atio  his- 
iorico-crifica  de^fide  librorum  Maccab.  (WratisL  1747) ; 
and  nothing  bas  been  written  on  the  same  side  which 
can  be  compared  wi(h  his  work.  By  the  yigor  and  free- 
dom  of  his  style,  by  his  surprising  erudition  and  unway- 
ering  confidence — ^almost  worthy  of  Bcntley — ^he  carries 
his  readers  often  beyond  the  bounds  of  true  criticism, 
and  it  is  only  after  reflection  that  the  littleness  and 
sophistry  of  many  of  his  arguments  are  apparent.  But, 
in  spite  of  the  injustice  and  arrogance  of  the  book,  it 
oontains  very  much  which  is  of  Łhe  greatest  value,  and 
no  abstract  can  give  an  adeąuate  notion  of  its  power. 
The  reply  to  Wemsdorf  was  published  anonymouisly  b}* 
another  Jesuit:  Auctoritas  utriusętte  Libri  Mace,  ea- 
nonico-historica  adserta  ...  a  ąuodam  Soc  Jtsu  sacer- 
dote  (Yindob.  1749).  The  anthorship  of  this  was  fixed 
upon  J.  Khell  (Welte,  EuUeii,  p.  23,  notę) ;  and  while  in 
many  points  Khell  is  uneqnal  to  his  adversary,  his  book 
oontains  some  very  useful  oollections  for  the  history  of 
the  canon.  In  morę  reoent  times,  F.  X.  Patritius  (an- 
other Jesuit)  has  madę  a  fresh  attempt  to  establish  the 
oomplete  harmony  of  the  books,  and,  on  the  whole,  his 
essay  (De  Consensu  utriusgue  Libri  Mace.  Komse,  1856), 
thoagh  far  from  satisfactory,  b  the  most  able  defenoe  of 
the  books  which  has  been  published. 

For  a  oopious  list  of  original  editions,  translations, 
and  commentaries  on  the  first  three  books  of  Maccabees, 
aee  Furst,  Bibliotheca  Judaica^  ii,  316  8q. 

MACCABEES,  thr  FIRST  Book  of,  the  most  im- 
portant  one  of  Łhe  five  apocryphal  productions  which 
have  come  down  to  us  under  this  common  title. 

L  Tiilt  and  Position  ofthe  Book. — In  the  editions  of 


the  Sept.  which  we  follow,  this  book  is  ealled  the  Jurst 
0/ Maccabees  (Marca/3aia»v  a'),becau8e  in  the  MSS.  it 
is  placed  at  the  head  of  those  apocrj^phal  books  which 
record  the  exploits  and  merita  of  the  Maccabnan  family 
in  their  struggles  for  the  restoration  of  their  anceatiał 
religion  and  the  liberation  of  their  Jewish  oompatrioCa 
from  the  Seleucidian  tyranny.  Acoording  to  Origen, 
however  (comp.  Eusebius,  Hist,  Eodes,  vi,  25),  the  orig- 
inal Hebrew  titJe  of  this  book  was  Yapfiri6Xapfiavi  tX. 
Great  difficulty  has  been  experienoed  in  the  eadeavor 
to  obtain  the  exact  Hebrew  eqaivalent  to  these  words. 
They  ha^e  been  resolyed— 1.  Into  '^'im  n2*lC9  (or  ^87) 
bK  •'Sa,  History  ofthe  Prmces  ofthe  Sons  ofGod,  that 
is,  of  Israel  (^lichaelis,  Orient.  BibOoih,  xii,  115,  and 
mosc  modem  commentators).  2.  Into  '^ZZ  *1«S  19*^3*^18 
bx,  The  Sceptre  of  the  Prince  of  the  Sons  ofGod,  I  e. 
of  Simony  who  is  ealled  prinoe  in  1  Maoc  xiii,  41 ;  xiv, 
47  (Bochart,  Buddeus,  and  Ewald,  Gesduchie  d.  Y.IsraeŁ 
iv,  528).  But  this  makes  chapters  xiii-xvi  the  princi- 
pal  part  of  the  book,  and  the  rest  a  merę  introduction. 
3.  Into  bK  *tdn  nS9  n*tn  ^C?,  Princeps  tempU  (L  e.  pon. 
tifex  maximus),  Princeps  filiorum  Dei  (i.  e.  dux  popali 
Judaici),  based  upon  the  words  Ytfuapoc  ópxtt(ńf»»c  ^f- 
yoAou  rai  orpoTtiyoH  Kai  iiyovfiivov  *lovSaiwVf  1 
Mace.  xiii,  42 ;  and  tri  ^fiwyoc  ópx^ipiiac  iv  £apafi»X, 
ibid,  xiv,  27  (Wemsdorf,  Comment,  de  Jide  Ubh,  Maccab, 

p.  178).  4.  Into  bx  nja^lO  O-^aito,  Sceptrum  r^W- 
lium  Deij  L  e.  of  the  Syrian  kings,  who  were  regarded 
as  rebelUng  against  God  because  they  persecuted  the 
Jews  (Junius,  Huetioa,  etc.),  or  as  Herzfeld,  who  es- 
pouses  this  solution  of  the  words,  explains  it,  the  chas" 
tising  rod  ofthe  apostateSj  which  he  submits  is  an  appro- 
priate  appellation  of  the  Maccabosans  {Geschichłe  d.  V, 
Israel,  i,  265).  We  incline  to  the  first  explanation,  be- 
cause it  escapes  the  censure  which  the  second  incurs, 
and  is  less  artificial  than  the  third  and  fourth.  It  mu^t, 
howcver,  be  remarked  that  this  title  docs  not  occur  in 
the  Hebrew  literaturę,  and  that  both  the  ancient  and 

modem  Jews  cali  the  book  B*fXa*IClCnn  ^ED,  The 
Book  ofthe  Hashmonaans ;  *«  X3*ICC;nb  "ilttTKI,  7.  Hask' 
monaans;  •'KSirr^n  n*^a  pbiTD,  The  Serott  ofthe  Fan^ 
ily  ofthe  Ha^monaanSf  or  simply  •'X3mtrH  piiB,  The 
Scroll  ofthe  Hashmonaans,  after  the  title  Hashmonaans, 
or  Ashmonaans.  bv  which  the  Maccabeean  familv  are 
denominated.     See  Maccaber. 

Though  the  book  occupies  the  first  position,  it  ought, 
according  to  the  historie  order,  to  be  łhe  fourth  of  Mac- 
cabees, inasmuch  as  its  narTative  commences  at  a  later 
period  than  the  other  three  books.  Tradition,  howcrer, 
in  determining  the  priority  of  position,  was  evidently 
guided  by  the  age  and  the  intrinsic  value  of  these  l>ooks, 
sińce  1  Mace.  is  obviou8ly  the  oldest,  and  surpas^ses  the 
other  three  books  in  importance.  Cotton,  in  his  trans- 
lation  ofthe  Maccabees,  has  departed  from  this  tradition- 
al  and  commoniy  accepted  arrangement,  and  placed  the 
first  book  as  second  in  order. 

II.  Contenis  and  Dicision, — This  book  contains  a  lucid 
and  chronological  history  of  the  t}Tannical  proceedings 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  commcncing  with  the  year 
B.C.  175,  and  of  Łhe  series  of  patriotic  struggles  ai^aiust 
this  tyranny,  first  organized  by  Mattathias,  B.C.  168, 
down  to  scttJcd  sovereignty  and  the  death  of  Simon,  B.C 
135,  thus  embracing  a  period  of  forty  years. 

1.  The  frst  part,  of  which  Mattathias  is  the  hero, 
coroprises  chap.  i-ii,  70,  and  embraces  a  period  from  the 
commenccment  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes^s  reign  to  the 
death  of  Mattathias,  RC.  175-167. 

2.  The  second  party  of  which  Judas  Maccabsens  is  the 
hero,  comprises  chap.  iii,  l-ix,  22,  and  describes  the  ex- 
ploits  and  famę  of  this  defender  of  the  faith,  B.C  167- 
160. 

3.  The  f^tr<f/>arf,of  which  Jonathan,  Łhe  high-priest, 
sumamed  Apphus  ('Air0oi)c=:C?1&n,  the  simulaior,  the 
sly  one)i  is  the  hero,  comprises  eh.  ix,  23-xii«  58,  and  re* 
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oorda  ihe  eyento  wbich  traDspiied  during  the  period  of 
his  government,  &a  160-143. 

4.  The  Jburth  part,  of  wbich  Simon,  sarnamed  Thasti 
(Oa<r(rć='^tt9in,  the./{ottruA»i^)  is  the  bero,  oomprises 

eh.  xiilf  l-xvi,  24,  and  records  the  events  wbich  occur- 
led  during  bis  period  of  goyernmenfc,  B.G.  148-135. 

III.  Historical  and  BdŚgious  Character, — Tbere  is  no 
book  among  all  the  Apocrypba  wbich  is  disdngaished 
by  gjeater  marka  of  trastwortbiness  tban  1  Maccabees. 
Simplicity,  credibility,  and  candor  alike  characterize  its 
description  of  friends  and  foes,  yictories  and  defeats, 
hopes  and  fean.  When  the  theme  so  animates  the 
writer  that  he  girea  ezpression  to  bis  feelings  in  lyric 
effosions  (e.  g.  i,  25-28,  37^10 ;  ii,  7-13. 49-68 ;  iii,  3-9, 
18-22;  iv, 8-11, 30-83, 88;  vi,10-18;  vii,37,38,41,42), 
no  poetic  exaggeTation8  and  byperboles  deprive  the  de- 
scription of  its  snbetantially  historie  character.  When 
recording  the  yictories  of  bis  heroeą  stniggiing  for  tbeir 
liberties  and  tbeir  religion,  be  wrests  no  Uws  of  naturę 
irom  tbeir  regcdar  coorse  to  aid  the  handful  of  Jewisb 
championa  against  the  fearful  odds  of  tbeir  heathen  op- 
pressors ;  and  when  speaking  of  the  arch-enemy,  Anti- 
ochus  Epipbanes  (i,  10,  etc.),  be  indulges  in  no  anjoat 
and  passionate  yituperations  against  him.  Yet  be  marks 
in  one  expre8sive  phrase  (piZa  afMpTta\6c)  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Syrian  type  of  Antichrist  (oomp.  Isa.  xi,  10 ; 
Dan.  xi,  36).  If  no  mention  is  madę  of  the  reckless 
piofligacy  of  Alexander  Balas,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  his  relations  to  the  Jews  were  bonorable  and  lib- 
erał, and  these  alone  fali  witbin  the  soope  of  the  bistory. 
8o  far  as  the  circumstanoes  admit,  the  generał  accuracy 
ot  the  book  is  establisbed  by  the  evidence  of  otber  aa- 
thorities ;  but  for  a  conaiderable  period  it  is  the  single 
souice  of  OUT  Information.  Eren  the  few  historical  and 
geographical  inaccuracies  in  the  description  uf  foreign 
nations  and  conntries,  such  as  the  foundation  of  the 
Greek  empire  in.  the  East  (1  Mace  i,  5-9),  the  power 
and  oonatltution  of  Romę  (viii,  1-16), "  the  great  city 
Elyroaias,  in  the  country  of  Persia"  (vi,  1),  etc,  so  far 
from  impairing  the  generał  trutbfulness  of  the  narrative 
when  it  confines  itself  to  bome  and  the  immediate  past, 
only  show  how  faithfully  the  writer  bas  depicted  the 
generał  notiona  of  the  time,  and  for  tbis  reason  are  of 
intrinsic  valne  and  instnictiye.  The  subjugation  of  the 
Galatians,  who  were  the  terror  of  the  neigbboring  peo- 
ple  (oomp.  Livy,  xxxviii,  87),  and  the  conąuest  of  Spain, 
the  Tarsbbh  (eh.  viii,  8)  of  Phcenician  merchants,  are 
notioed,  as  would  be  natural  from  the  immediate  inter- 
est  of  the  events;  but  the  wars  witb  Carthage  are 
wholly  omitted  (Josephus  adds  these  in  his  narrative. 
Ant.  xii,  10, 6).  The  errors  in  detaił— as  the  capture  of 
Antiocbtts  the  Great  by  the  Romans  (ver.  7),  the  num- 
bers  of  bis  armament  (ver.  6),  the  constitution  of  the 
Roman  senate  (ver.  15),  the  one  supremę  yearly  officer 
At  Romę  (ver.  16 ;  compare  xv,  16) — are  only  such  as 
might  be  expected  in  orał  aocounts ;  and  the  endurance 
(ver.  4,  ftarpodt;/iła),  tłie  good  faith  (ver.  112),  and  the 
simplicity  of  the  republic  (ver.  14,  oifK  ini^tro  oudeic 
aurdw  dtdSfifia  Kai  oif  mpufiakowo  irop^vpav  wrrt 
aSptn/^ijpai  iv  aitry^  contrast  i,  9),  were  features  likeły 
to  arreat  the  attention  of  Orientals. 

Tbat  the  writer  used  written  sources  and  iroportant 
official  documents  in  his  bistory  is  evident  from  viii,  2, 
etc ;  X,  18,  etc,  25^5 ;  xi,  30-87 ;  xii,  5-28 ;  xiii,  86-40 ; 
xiv,  25,  etc ;  xv,  2-9 ;  xvi,  23,  24 ;  some  of  these  pas- 
sages  being  expres8ly  described  as  copiu  (awiypatpa). 
It  is  que8tionable  whether  the  writer  designed  to  give 
morę  tban  the  substance  of  the  originals.  Some  bear 
dear  marks  of  autbenticity  (viii,  22-28 ;  xii,  6-18),  while 
others  are  open  to  grave  difficulties  and  sutipicion ;  but 
it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  letters  of  the  Syrian  kings 
gencralły  appear  to  be  genuine  (x,  18-20,  25-45;  xi, 
30-87;  xiii,  36-40;  xv,  2-9). 

Tbough  the  strictly  historical  character  of  the  book 
piecludes  any  description  of  the  religious  and  theol(^cal 
notions  of  the  day,  so  tbat  no  mention  is  madę  in  it  of 
a  coming  Measiah  or  a  futurę  aŁate,  even  in  tłie  dying 


speech  of  Mattatbias,  wberein  be  exhorts  his  sons  to  8ao» 
ritioe  tbeir  liyes  for  the  law  of  God  and  the  covenant  of 
tbeir  fathers,  and  recounts  the  faith  and  rewards  of  Abra- 
ham, Joseph,  Phinebas,  Josbua,  Caleb,  David,  Elijab, 
Hananiah,  Azariab,  Misbael,  and  Daniel  (ii,  49-60),  yet 
the  whole  is  permeated  witb  the  true  spirit  of  religion 
and  piety*  The  writer  mentions  the  time  from  wbich 
^  a  prophet  was  not  seen  among  them"  (1  Mace  ix,  27) 
as  a  marked  epoch ;  and  twice  he  anticipates  the  futurę 
coming  of  a  prophet  as  of  one  who  sbould  make  a  direct 
revelation  of  the  will  of  Grod  to  bis  people  (iv,  46),  and 
supersede  the  temporary  arningements  of  a  merely  civil 
dynasty  (xiv,  41).  God  is  throughout  acknowledged  aa 
oyerruling  all  the  maebinations  of  the  enemy,  and  prayer 
is  offered  up  to  him  for  success  after  all  the  preparations 
are  madę  for  battle,  and  before  the  faitbful  host  en- 
counter  tbeir  deadly  enemies  (iii,  18, 19,44,48,  53,60; 
iv,  10,  etc,  24, 25, 30,  etc ;  v,  34,  54 ;  vii,  36-88,  41,  42; 
ix,  45,  etc) ;  and  even  the  tyrant  Antiochus  Epipbanes 
is  madę  to  acknowledge  in  his  dying  bour  that  he  is 
punished  for  profaning  the  Tempie  and  destroying  the 
inhabitants  of  Judffia(vi,8-13).  The  abscnce  of  even 
the  remotest  allusion  to  a  futurę  state  in  the  bour  of 
deatb,  or  to  a  resurrecrion  of  the  dead,  it  must  be  con-^ 
feased,  rather  favors  the  oonduslon  of  the  ingenious  but 
daring  critic,  Dr.  Geiger,  rabbi  at  Breslau,  tbat  the  au- 
tbor  of  tbis  book  was  a  Sadducee  (comp.  Ursckrijl  und 
Ueberaetzung  der  Bibel,  p.  216  8q.). 

lY.  Author,  Datę,  and  Original  Language.—Ai\  that 
can  be  said  witb  certainty  about  the  author  of  tbis  book 
is  tbat  be  was  a  Palestinian  Jew.  Tbis  is  indicated  by 
the  whole  spirit  wbich  penrades  the  book,  by  the  lively 
sympatbies  wbich  the  writer  manifests  for  the  beroea 
whom  he  describes,  and  by  bis  iutimate  acąuaintance 
with  the  localities  of  Palestinc 

Not  so  certain,  bowever,  is  its  datc  Prideaux,  Mi- 
chaelis,  Hengstenberg,  Bertbeau,  Welte,  Scboltz,  Keil, 
and  others,  tbough  diacarding  the  notion  of  Lapide, 
Huet,  etc,  that  John  Hyrcanus  was  the  author,  are  yet 
of  opinion  tbat  the  concluding  words,  rd  Aof  Trd  tCjp  Aó- 
y*»tv  *liiiÓLWOv  Kai  rSńf  troKiyaay  avrov  .  .  .  idov  raura 
ytypairrai  iiri  (3ifi\itft  tifttpwp  apxiip^avvTic  avrov, 
d^'  ov  lytvrj^  dpxttptvc  fiŁra  t6v  irarkpa  avrov  (xvi, 
24),  plainly  show  tbat  the  book  was  written  durin^he 
govemment  of  tbis  bigb-priest,  perbaps  about  B.C.1B0- 
106,  inasmuch  as  tbis  passage  only  gives  the  tetminui 
a  quo  of  the  higb-priesthood  of  John,  without  the  Ur^ 
minus  adguem,  tbus  indicating  that  John  was  still  living, 
and  tbat  his  pontificate  was  not  as  yet  terminated.  Af- 
ter the  close  of  the  priestbood,  or  after  tbe  deatb  of 
John,  tbis  remark  would  be  superfluous,  because  no 
reader  could  take  tbe  words,  "diary  of  hit  priesthood,'* 
in  any  other  sense  tban  that  they  denote  a  chronicie  of 
the  whole  duration  of  it  from  tbe  beginning  to  the  end. 
Nor  can  the  words  ^ioc  Trjc  ^fiśpac  rauTiję^  in  xiii,  30, 
be  adduced  as  iroplying  a  later  datę ;  for  it  was  some- 
thing  remarkable  that,  in  those  days  of  war  and  deyas- 
tation,  the  sepiUchre  wbich  Simon  roade  for  his  family 
in  Modin  remained  between  twenty  and  thirty  years 
unhurt  Eichbom,  Bertboldt,  De  Wette,  Ewald,  Grimm, 
and  others,  howeyer,  maintain  that  the  book  was  writ- 
ten after  the  deatb  of  John  Hyrcanus,  oscillating  be- 
tween B.C.  105  and  64. 

The  language  of  tbe  book  does  not  present  any  atrik- 
ing  peculiarities.  Botb  in  diction  and  strueture  it  is 
generally  simple  and  unaffected,  with  a  marked  and  yet 
not  barsb  Hebraistic  character.  The  number  of  pecul- 
iar  words  is  not  yery  considerable,  especially  when  com- 
pared  with  those  in  2  Maccabees.  Some  of  these  are 
late  forms,  as  ^oycw  (i^/oy/^^w),  xi,  5, 11 ;  iĘovSivia<TiCf 
i,  39;  ó?rXo^or€»,  xiv,82;  a(r7ri^i<rn|,iy,57;  SiiKóoftaŁf 
iy,8,21;  y, 4;  xyi,6;  o/i^pa, viii, 7 ;  ix, 53, etc;  d^i- 
pefta,  XV,  5;  reX(aiva<r^at,  xiii,  39;  iĘowtńZfa^at,  x, 
70;  orcompoundfl,sucba8diro(r<ropiri^(i;,xi,55;  itruwo- 
rpl^iu,  xiv,  44 ;  deiAótf^^oc,  yiii,  15 ;  xvi,  5;  ^roKTO' 
via,  i,  24.  Other  words  are  used  in  new  or  strange 
senses,  as  dSpvviit^  viii,  14;  irapdara^iCf  xv,  32;  Sta-' 
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(rroA^,  viii,  7.  Some  phrases  cleariy  exprcfl8  a  Shemitic 
idiom  (ii,  48, 6ovpai  Kipac  Ttp  afiapr.  vi,  28;  x,62;  xii, 
23),  and  the  influence  of  the  Sept.  is  continually  per- 
ceptible  (e.  g.  i,  54 ;  ii,  63 ;  vu,  17 ;  ix,  23 ;  xiv,  9).  Jo- 
sephus  undoubtedly  madę  use  of  the  Greek  text  (Ant, 

xii,  5  8q.)* 

Tfaat  this  book,  however,  was  originally  written  in 
Hebrew  is  not  only  attested  by  Origen,  who  give8  the 
Hebrew  title  of  it  (see  above,  §  i),  and  by  St«  Jerome, 
who  sawit  ("Maccabfleonira  primiim  librum  Hebraicum 
reperi"— Pro/.  Gal,  ad  Libr,  Reg,),  but  is  cvident  from 
the  many  Hebraisms  which  are  literał  translations  of 
the  Hebrew  (comp.  Kai  r/roifidtr^  ij  /3flłTiX«ia=")3nl 
msbo,  i,  16,  with  Scpt,  1  Sam.  xx,  31 ;  1  Kings  ii,  12 ; 
tic  dia^o\ov  irovi;póv=S*1  l^ttsb,  i,  36;  łv  ry  tAiy 
auroi; =11Dn3,  ii,  57,  with  Jer.  ii,  2;  diro\XvfUvovi: 
=d'^"l3X,  iii,  9 ;  airb  yitfouc  riję  patrikiiac  =  5*1tn 
hSlbian,  iii,  32,  with  Jer.  xli,  1),  as  well  as  from  the 
difficulties  in  the  Greek  text,  which  disappear  on  the 
Buppoaition  of  mistakes  madę  by  the  translator  (com- 
parę  koi  totio^  i;  yiy  im  tovc  KaroiKomnrac  avTfiv= 
maiai'^  ir  Y^iKn  123r*łm,i,28;  lyinro  6  vabc  aif 

Tfic  we  Avrip  fl^oCoc=ntn3  ir-^Ka  nn^^a,  l  e.  nn-^a 

mna  tt:*'^  n'^n3,u,8;  8eeal8oii,84;  iii,  8;  iv,  19, 24, 
etc).  The  Hebrew  of  this  book,  however,  like  that  of 
the  later  canonical  writings  of  the  O.  T.,  had  a  consid- 
erable  admixture  of  Aramaic  eKpressions  (compare  i,  5 ; 
iv,  19;  viii,  5;  xi,  28;  and  Grimm'8  Commeni,  on  these 
passages). 

As  to  the  Heb.  MegiUath  A  ntiockut  (03*1*^a3X  r\h^Xi) 
Btill  exi8ting,  which  was  first  published  in  the  editions 
of  the  Pentateuch  of  1491  and  1505  along  with  the  oth- 
er  MegiUoth ;  is  given  in  the  Spanish  and  Italian  Kitual 
for  the  Fe8tivals  (D*^*ł1Tn«)  of  1555-56,  etc.;  is  insert- 
ed,  with  a  Latin  translation,  in  Bartolocci^s  BUfUoiheca 
Magna  Babbinica,  i,  383 ;  is  printed  separatcly,  withoat 
the  translation  (Berlin,  1766) ;  and  which  has  recently 
been  republished  by  Jellinek  in  his  Betk  Ha-Midrath, 
i,  142-146 — this  simply  give8  a  few  of  the  incidents  of 
the  Maccabiean  wars,  and  makes  John,  the  high-priest 
who  it  says  siew  Nicanor  in  the  Tempie,  play  the  most 
coi^icuous  part.  It  tells  us  that  Antiochus  began  per- 
secuting  the  Jews  in  the  23d  year  of  his  reign  and  21dŁh 
after  the  building  of  the  second  Tempie ;  and  that  the 
descendants  of  the  Maccabees,  who  crushed  the  armies 
of  this  tyrant,  ruled  over  Israel  206  years,  thns  foUow- 
ing  the  chronology  of  the  Talmud  (comp.  A  bodą  Zara,  9 
a ;  Seder  Olam  Śutła ;  De  Bossi,  Meor  Enajim,  c.  xxvi ; 
Zunz,  Gottesdienat,  Vortrdge^  p.  134).  That  the  Aramaic 
(Chaldce),  which  was  for  the  flrst  time  published  by 
Filipowski,  together  with  the  Hebrew  and  an  English 
ver8ion  (London,  1851),  is  the  original,  and  that  the  He- 
brew is  a  translation,  may  be  seen  from  a  most  curaory 
comparison  of  the  two  textfli  The  Hebrew  veT8ion 
8lavishly  imitates  the  phrases  of  the  Aramaic  original 
instead  of  giving  the  Hebrew  idiomo.  Thus,  fur  in- 
stance,  the  Chaldee  Nn:P129  ha  is  rendered  in  the  He- 
brew ver8ion  by  il3?C3  nri*l5<3,  instead  of  K^^Hil  1153 ; 
■j-^b^b  -pbK  by  nbs<b  nbx,  instead  of  l-^HK  bx  tt?''^ 
or  1ii:91  bK  t?*^K,  etc    It  is  perfectly  astonishing  that 

this  document,  which  was  erideutly  got  up  about  the 
7th  century  of  the  Christian  sra.  to  be  recited  on  the 
FeasŁ  of  Dedication  in  commerooration  of  the  Macca- 
biean victorie8  over  the  enemies  of  Israel,  should  be  re- 
garded  by  Hengstenberg  {Genuineneu  o/Danielf  English 
transl.,  p.  237)  as  the  identical "  Chaldee  copy  of  the  first 
book  of  Maccabees  to  which  Origen  and  Jerome  refer." 
Hengstenberg,  moreover,  most  blunderingly  caUs  the 
Bebrew  yersion  published  by  Bartolocci  the  Chaldee, 

The  datę  and  person  of  the  Greek  translator  of  the 
flrst  book  of  Maccabees  are  wholly  undetermined,  but 
it  is  unlikely  that  such  a  book  would  remain  long  un- 
known  or  untransłated  at  Alexandiia. 


y.  Canomcitff  and  Importance  oftke  Book, — ^This  book 
never  formed  a  part  of  the  Jewish  canon,  and  is  ex- 
cluded  from  the  canon  of  sacred  books  in  the  catal<^e8 
of  Melito,  Origen,  the  Coondl  of  Laodicea,  St.  Cyril,  St. 
Hilary,  St  Athanasius,  St.  Jerome,  etc  In  the  Chron- 
icie of  Eusebios  it  is  pat  in  the  same  category  as  the 
writings  of  Josephos  and  Africanos,  ao  as  to  distingoish 
it  from  the  inspired  writings.  Still  the  book  is  cited 
with  high  respect,  and  as  Gonducive  to  the  edification 
of  the  Churoh,  at  a  very  early  period  (August.  De  Ciril, 
Dei,  lib.  xviii,  c.  86).  The  coundls  at  Hippo  and  Car- 
thage  (A.D.  893  and  897)  first  formally  received  it  into 
the  canon,  and  in  modem  timea  the  Coandl  of  Ticnt 
has  eettled  for  the  Catholic  Churoh  all  disputea  abont 
its  canonical  authority  by  putting  it  into  the  catalogoe 
of  inspired  Scripture. 

But,  though  the  Protestant  Churoh  rejects  the  decis- 
ions  of  these  coundls,  and  abides  by  the  ancient  Jewish 
canon,  yet  both  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation  and 
modem  expositorB  rightly  attach  great  importance  to 
this  book.  The  great  value  of  it  will  be  duły  appreci- 
ated  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  is  one  of  the  ver7 
few  surviving  records  of  the  moet  important,  but  ver7 
obscure  period  of  Jewish  history  between  the  dose  of 
the  O.  T.  and  the  beginning  of  the  K.  T.  It  is,  there- 
fore,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  far-aeeing  Luther 
remarks,  in  his  intioduction  to  the  translation  of  this 
book — *'  This  is  another  of  those  books  not  included  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  although  in  ita  discouraes  and 
dcscription  it  almost  equals  the  other  sacred  books  of 
Scripture,  and  would  not  have  been  unworthy  to  be 
reckoned  among  them,  because  it  is  a  veiy  necessary 
and  useful  book  for  the  understanding  of  the  prophet 
Daniel  in  the  eleventh  chapter"  (  Vorrede  aufdas  erste 
Buch  Maccabaorum,  German  Bibie,  ed.  1 536).  It  is  rath- 
er  surprising  that  the  Anglican  Churoh  has  not  pre- 
scribed  any  lessons  to  be  read  from  this  book.  A  refer- 
enoe  to  1  Mace  iv,  59,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
margin  of  the  A.y.,  John  x,  22. 

YI.  YertioM  and  Literaturę* — ^The  books  of  Macca- 
bees were  not  included  by  Jerome  in  his  translation  of 
the  Bibie.  "■  The  first  book,'*  he  says,  *'  I  found  in  He- 
brew" {Prol,  GaL  in  Reg,"),  but  he  takes  to  notice  of  the 
Latin  version,  and  oertainly  did  not  revi8e  it.  .  The  ver- 
sion  of  the  two  books  which  has  been  incorporated  in 
the  Romish  Yulgate  was  conseąuently  derived  from  the 
old  Latin  current  before  Jerome's  time.  This  ver8ioQ 
was  obviously  madę  from  the  Greek,  and  in  the  main 
foUows  it  closdy.  .  Besides  the  common  text,  Sabatier 
has  published  a  ver8ion  of  a  considerable  part  of  the 
first  book  (cap.  i-xiv,  1)  from  a  very  ancient  Paiis  MS. 
(S,  Germ,  15)  in  1751,  which  exhibita  an  earlier  form  of 
the  texL  Angelo  Mai  has  also  published  a  fragment 
of  another  Latin  translation,  comprising  chap.  ii,  49-64, 
which  diffeis  very  materially  from  both  text8  (JSpirUt- 
gium  Romanorumy  ix,  60  sq.).  The  old  S3rriac  ver8ion 
given  in  the  Paris  and  London  Polyglots,  and  by  De 
Lagarde,  Libri  Veteri»  Teśtamenii  Apocryphi  Sgriaee 
(Lond.  1861),  is,  like  the  Latin,  madę  literally  from  the 
Greek. 

Of  commentaries  and  exegetacal  helps  we  spedally 
roention  the  works  of  Drusius  and  Grotius,  reprinted  in 
the  Critici  Sacri;  Calmet,  Commeniaire  Literał,  etc, 
voL  viii  (Paris,  1724);  Michadis,  Deuttcke  Uebenełzung 
des  1  Maccab,  BJs  mit  A  merkk,  (Gdttlngen  und  Ldpstc, 
1778) ;  Eichhoro,  Eńdeit,  tn  die  apohryphitchen  Sckrifi, 
d,A,T.  (Ldpsic,  1795), p.  218-248 ;  Hengstenberg,  Gen- 
uinenesa  o/ Daniel  (English  transl.,  Edinburgh,  1847),  pi 
235-239,  267-270;  Cotton,  Thefw  Booka  o/ Maccabees 
(Oxford,  1832) ;  Ewald,  Geschichte  des  Yolbe^  IsraĄ  iv, 
526  8q. ;  the  masterly  work  of  Grimm,  Kurtgefaśttts  er- 
egetiaches  Bandbuch  tu  den  Apohryphtn  (Leipsic,  1858) ; 
Geiger,  Urschtijl  und  Ud)ersetzung  der  Bibel  (Bredau, 
1867),  p.  206-219.     See  Afocrtpiia. 

MACCABEES,  the  SECOND  Book  of,  according  to 
the  order  of  the  Sept.,  which  is  followed  both  by  the  an* 
dent  verBioDS  and  modem  expoeitorB  of  the  Apocrypha. 
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L  PoMfMM.— This  book  ought,  acoording  to  the  hii- 
tońc  ordcTi  to  be  łkejirst  of  the  Maccabeea,  becaiue  itB 
narratire  begins  with  an  erent  which  occurred  in  the 
reign  of  Seleucus  Philopator,  aboat  &C.  180,  i«  e.  foor 
yeare  earlier  than  the  preceding  book.  Ita  being  plaoed 
seoood  in  order  ia  eńdentlj  owiDg  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
both  of  a  later  datę  and  of  less  intiinsic  worth  than  the 
one  denominated  thefirtt  of  the  Maccabees.  Cotton,  in 
his  transiation  of  the  Maccabees,  has  put  this  book  as 
the  tkird  of  Maccabees. 

IL  Desiguj  ContetUSf  andDirUion, — ^The  design  of  this 
book  is  to  admonish  and  enoouiage  the  Jews  to  keep 
the  religion  of  their  fathers,  and  especially  to  inculcate 
in  the  Israelites  lesident  in  Egypt  a  reverence  for  the 
Tempie  in  Jerusalem,  urging  them  to  take  part  in  the 
celebration  of  the  festirals  instituted  to  ooromemorate 
the  dedication  of  the  Terapie  as  the  sacred  and  legiti- 
mate  place  for  divine  worship  (x,  6),  and  the  defeat  of 
Nicanor  (xv,  86).  To  effect  this  design,  the  writer  gires 
a  oondensed  history  of  the  Maccabees'  stniggles  for  their 
leligion  and  sanctuary,  bcginning  with  the  attempts  of 
Heliodorus  to  plunder  the  Tempie,  cir.  B.C.  180,  and  ter- 
minating  with  the  victor}'  of  Jndas  Maccabseus  over  Ni- 
canor, B.C.  161.  The  whole  narratire,  therefore,  which 
la  partly  (iii,  l-iv,  6)  anterior  to  1  Mace,  partly  (iv,  7- 
vii,  42)  sapplementary  to  the  brief  summaiy  in  1  Mace 
i,  10-64,  and  partly  (vii,  l-xv)  parallel  with  1  Mace  iii, 
l*vii,  48,  embraces  a  period  of  about  nineteen  years,  and 
18  divided  into  three  sections,  each  of  which  is  madę  to 
terroinate  with  the  great  event  commemorated  by  the 
festival  which  the  writer  is  so  ansious  that  his  Egyp- 
tian  brethren  should  celebrate. 

1.  The  first  section  (i,  I-ii,  82)  comprises  two  epistles, 
the  relation  of  which  to  the  subetance  of  the  book  is  ex- 
tiemely  obscare.  The  fint  (i,  1-9)  is  a  solemn  invita- 
tion  to  the  Egyptian  Jews  to  celebrate  ''the  feast  of 
tabemacles  in  the  month  Casleu"  (L  e.  the  feast  of  the 
dedication,  i,  9),  as  before  they  had>  sympathized  with 
their  brethren  in  Judiea  in  ''the  extremity  of  their 
trouble"  (i,  7).  The  seoond  (i,  10-ii,  18,  acoording  to 
the  rBceived  dtvision),  which  bears  a  formal  salutation 
from  "the  oouncil  and  Judas*'  to  "Aristobulus  .  .  .  and 
the  Jews  in  Eg^^it,"  is  a  strange,  rambling  coUection  of 
kgendary  stories  of  the  death  of  "Antiochos,*'  of  the 
pTeservation  of  the  sacred  fire  and  its  recovery  by  Ne- 
hemiah,  of  the  hiding  of  the  yessds  of  the  sanctncry  by 
Jeremiah,  ending,  if,  indeed,  the  letter  can  be  said  to 
have  any  end — with  the  same  exhortation  to  obsenre 
the  feast  of  dedication  (ii,  10-18).  Then  foUows  an  ac- 
ooant  given  by  the  writer  of  this  book  of  the  sources 
from  which  he  derived  his  information,  and  of  the 
trouble  he  had  in  compiling  it  (ii,  19-^2). 

2.  The  second  section  (iii,  l-x,  9)  gives  important  in- 
formation about  the  origin  of  the  persecations  (iii,  1-. 
Tii,  42),  which  is  simply  hinted  at  in  1  Mace,  and  then 
deacribes  and  supplements  (in  viii,  l-ix,  29)  the  events 
recorded  in  1  Mace,  concliiding  with  the  dedication  of 
the  Tempie  (x,  1-9),  which  is  the  great  object  of  the 
book,  dr.  Ra  180-165. 

8.  The  third  section  (x,  10-xv,  87)  records  the  yari- 
ous  yictories  of  the  Jews,  terminattng  in  the  crowning 
saocess  of  Judas  Maocabaeus  and  the  death  of  Nicanor, 
which  led  to  the  institution  of  the  feast  commemorating 
the  yictory  over  him,  &C.  164-161. 

This  is  foUowed  by  an  epilogue  (xv,  88-40)  which  is 
wanting  in  Coverdale*8  (after  the  Zarich)  Bibie;  in 
Matthew*B,  1537;  in  Cranmer's,  1539;  and  in  the  vari- 
oos  reprints  of  these  editions;  and  which  the  Geneva 
BtUe,  1560,  foUowed  by  the  Bishope',  1568,  was  the  fint 
to  insert. 

The  latter  two  of  the  above  sections,  taken  together, 
preaent  several  natural  subdiyisions,  which  appear  to 
coincide  with  the  "  flve  books"  of  Jason  on  which  it  was 
based.  The  fint  (eh.  iii)  oontains  the  histoty  of  HeU- 
odonia^  as  illustrating  the  fortnnes  of  the  Tempie  before 
the  Bchism  and  apoetasy  of  part  of  the  nation  (cir.  &C. 
180).    The  seoond  (eh.  iv-vii)  giyea  varied  detaila  of 
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the  beginning  and  oourse  of  the  great  persecation — the 
mmrder  of  Onias,  the  crimes  of  Menelaos,  the  martyrdom 
of  Eleazar,  and  of  the  mother  with  her  seven  sons  (B.C. 
175-167).  The  third  (eh.  viii-x,  9)  follows  the  fortunea 
of  Judas  to  the  triumphant  restoration  of  the  Tempie 
senrice  (RC.  166, 165).  The  fonrth  (x,  10-xiu)  inclndes 
the  reign  of  Antiochus  Eupator  (RC.  164-162).  The 
fifth  (eh.  xiv,  xv)  records  the  treachery  of  Alcimus,  the 
raission  of  Nicanor,  and  the  crowning  succcss  of  Judas 
(RC  162, 161).  Each  of  these  divisions  is  closed  by  a 
phrase  which  seems  to  mark  the  end  of  a  definite  sub- 
ject  (iii,  40;  vii,  42 ;  x,  9 ;  xiii,  26 ;  xv,  87);  and  they 
correspond,  in  fact,  with  distinct  stages  in  the  national 
struggle. 

III.  A  tUhor,  Datę,  and  origmal Langiuige, — ^The  com- 
piler  of  this  t>ook  distinctly  declarea  that  the  original 
author  of  it,  or  of  the  "  five  books'^  from  which  he  con- 
densed  the  narrative  before  us,  was  ^JaMon  ofCyrme^* 
(ii,  23).  Herzfeld  thinks  that  this  Jason  is  the  same  aa 
Jason,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  whom  Judas  Maccabseus  sent 
with  Eupolemus  aa  envoy  to  Romę  ailer  the  defeat  of 
Nicanor  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Romans  (1  Mace 
viii,  17 ;  Josephus,  A  nt,  xli,  10,  6) ;  because  it  is  only  a 
Helleuistic  Jew  who,  being  master  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage,  would  be  ąualified  for  such  a  mission  to  a  foreign 
court.  This  hypothesis,  moreover,  explains  the  other- 
wise  anomalous  circumstance  that  this  book,  which  re- 
cords the  Maccabsean  struggles,  goes  no  further  in  ita 
history  than  the  victory  over  Nicanor,  inasmuch  as  up 
to  this  point  Jason  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  exploits  of 
Judas,  and  was  sent  to  Romę  after  this  most  important 
event ;  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  accurate  knowledge 
which  the  writer  displays  of  the  events  (iv,  21  są. ;  viii, 
1  są. ;  ix,  29  są. ;  x,  12, 13 ;  xiv,  1 ;  Herzfeld,  OetcMchte 
d.  YoUces  Itraelj  i,  445  są.).  Aooordingly,  the  original 
work  must  have  been  wńtten  about  RC.  160,  immedi- 
ately  after  the  yictory  over  Nicanor,  and  prior  to  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Judas  (1  Mace  ix,  16-18),  which 
brought  new  calamities  upon  the  Holy  City,  and  again 
transferred  the  power  to  the  heathenishiy-inclined  Jews 
under  the  pontificate  of  Alcimus  (1  Mace  ix,  28-29). 
The  erron  in  the  order  of  the  event8  and  of  history 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  epitomator,  whose  great  object 
was  not  to  nazrate  history  faithfuUy,  but  to  make  the 
facts  harmonize  with  his  design. 

As  a  CjTenian  Jew,  Jason  most  natuially  compoaed 
hb  work  in  Greek ;  and  Jeromes  testimony,  "Secundua 
[MachabsBorum  liber]  Gnocus  est,  quod  ex  ipaa  quoque 
phrasi  probari  potest"  (^Prol.  GaL),  is  fully  borne  out  by 
the  style  of  the  epitome  (See  below.)  The  epitomar 
tor  or  compiler  of  the  present  book  was  a  Hdlenistic 
Jew,  residiog  in  Palestine,  and  must  have  lived  a  eon- 
siderable  period  after  the  events  transpired.  The  datę 
of  the  compilation  is  put  within  the  limits  RC.  150-124^ 
The  two  epistles  with  which  the  book  begins  do  not 
proceed  from  Jason,  and  are  of  a  much  later  datę,  though 
the  fint  purporta  to  have  been  written  B.C.  124,  or  188 
of  the  SdeucidsB;  and  the  second,  by  mentioniug  a  re- 
cent  deUveranoe  from  great  perils,  evidently  impliea 
that  it  was  written  afler  the  news  of  the  death  of  Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes,  i.  e  148  of  the  Seleucids.  The  orig- 
inal language  of  these  letten  seems  to  be  Hebrew.  In- 
deed, Geiger  shows  that  the  diflicult  passage,  d^'  ov 
awiarti  *ld<rtav  koi  ol  fur  avrov  dwó  rrię  dyiac  yqc 
Kai  r^c  /SatrtAciac  (i|  7),  which  is  ambiguous,  and,  aa 
commonly  undentuod,  represents  Jason  and  his  com- 
panions  as  apostatizing  from  the  land  and  the  HngdoMf 

is,  when  retranslated  into  Hebrew,  "pDK*^  ^O  n3?Q 
naibsni  Xnpn  nniMt)  inK  *1tDK1,  shown  to  mean, 
from  the  time  that  Jason  and  thoee  who  tided  with  him 
from  the  holy  land  and  the  kinffdomy  apostatized;  MS^IP^n 
either  standing  for  nslbsM  3?nT,  royal  descent  (comp.  2 
Kings  xxv,  25 ;  Jer.  xli,  1 ;  Ezek.  xvii,  13 ;  Dan.  i,  3), 
or  referring  back  to  r.GTK  in  the  sense  of  n3'lbsn  '^^IP 
(2  Sam.  xii,  26),  i.  e  thoee  who  cali  themselyes  after  the 
sacred  ground  of  the  royal  residenoe.    The  same  ia  the 
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case  with  i,  9^  18,  wbere  the  Feast  ofDeeKcaiion  la  most 
exŁraordinarily  called  the  Feast  of  TabemaeUs,  which 
can  only  be  ezplained  when  tbe  paasages  are  retranslated 
into  Hebrew.  Now  tbe  Hebrew  for  iVa  dyT}Tt  rac 
tifupac  rrię  aKtfuoiefiyiac  rot)  XaafXcD  ^ijyóc  (i,  9)  ia 
T^boa  toin  an  "^or^  nann  *pxk ;  and  for  tva  Kai  ainoi 
dytlTł  riję  CKtiyowąytac  (koi)  tov  irvp6c  (i,  18)  is 
T!5»n  an  HK  dnX  Da  lann  p^b.  Wben  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  the  expres8ion  AH,  which  is  the  generał 
term  for  feasi  in  earlier  Hebrew  (£xod.  x,  9;  xii,  14; 
Lev.  xxiii,  89),  was  afterwards  used  for  the  feast  of 
tabemacles  (1  Kinga  viii,  2 ;  2  Chroń.  v,  8 ;  Josephus, 
Ant.  viii,  4, 1),  it  wiU  at  once  be  aeen  that  the  translator 
of  theae  epistles,  inatead  of  rendering  the  word  in  que8- 
tion  aamply  hy  feast,  attached  to  it  the  later  senae  of 
the  specific  festival,  which  be  was  evidently  led  to  do 
by  the  fact  that  both  theae  fe8tivala  are  of  eight  days' 
duration,  and  that  the  feast  of  tabemadea  ia  mentioned 
UL  X,  6.  So  also  Siapoilat  Hfy  KapSiav  vfACItv  kv  r^ 
v6fUft  avTov  (i,  4)  ia  a  tranalation  of  fi337  nrfi** 

Tbe  style  of  the  book  ia  estiemely  nneven.  At 
times  it  ia  elaborately  omate  (iii,  15-89 ;  v,  20 ;  yi,  12- 
16, 28-28 ;  vii,  etc),  and,  again,  it  ia  so  rude  and  broken 
aa  to  aeem  morę  like  notes  for  an  epitome  than  a  finished 
composition  (xiii,  19-26) ;  bnt  it  nowhere  attains  to  the 
aimple  energy  and  pathos  of  the  first  book.  The  voeab- 
nlary  oorreaponds  to  the  atyle.  It  abounds  in  new  or 
unuaual  woida.  Many  of  theae  are  forma  which  belong 
to  the  decay  of  a  langnage,  aa  dXXo^v\urfi6c,  ir,  18 ;  vi, 
24;  *£XXf}v«r;ióCf  vi,  18  {ifi^avurfióCf  iii,  9);  ira^ftóc, 
vii,  87;  ^wpancr/ióc,  v,  8 ;  <JirXa'yx*'"'A*<JCłVi,7,21;  vii, 
42 ;  or  compounda  which  betray  a  false  purauit  of  em- 
phaaia  or  preciaion:  SufŁirifŁir\rifUf  iv,  40;  ^n-et;Xa/3£T(r- 
hat,  xiv,  18 ;  Kartv^ucrłiv,  xiv,  48 ;  vpo(rava\iyt(r^aij 
viii,  19;  irpo^wofiifipfiaKia,  xv,  9;  <ri;v«r«vriTv,  v,  26. 
Other  worda  are  employed  in  novel  aenaea,  aa  dtvTipo\o' 
yiivj  xiii,  22;  ihKUKKila^ai,  ii,  24;  «vairavn;roc,  xiv, 
9;  9r£^pfyfti^ii'oc,xi,4;  t/zt/^iieiiżc,  iv,  87 ;  xiv,  24.  Oth- 
era  bear  a  aenae  which  ia  coromon  in  late  Greek,  aa 
<lc\{p€(v,  xiv,  8 ;  Ava^vyrif  ix,  2 ;  xiu,  26 ;  ^laAff^ic, 
iii,  82 ;  ŁpaTripitita^  ix,  4 ;  ^pi/atrtro^ai,  vii,  84 ;  ^fpi- 
eKv^iZuf  vii,  4.  Others  appear  to  be  peculiar  to  thia 
book,  aa  Staerrakatę,  xiii,  25 ;  ^WTrtTfffiaf  v,  20;  ^rpofr- 
wpovv,  xiv,  11;  7roAc/iorpo0€iv,  x,  14,  15;  ójrXoXo- 
y«£i/,  viii,  27,  81 ;  diriy^apariZtiPf  vi,  28;  io^ucócy  viii, 
85 ;  dvSpó\oyiat  xii,  43.  Hebraiama  are  very  rare  (viii, 
15 ;  ix,  5 ;  xiv,  24).  Idiomatic  Greek  phraaea  are  much 
morę  common  (iv,  40;  xii,  22;  xv,  12,  etc);  and  the 
writer  evidently  had  a  conaiderable  command  over  the 
Greek  language,  thongh  hia  taate  waa  deformed  by  a 
love  of  rhetorical  effcct, 

IV.  Hittorical  and  ReligiouB  Characłer.  —  Aa  the 
avowed  deaign  of  the  book  ia  religio-didactic  and  pane- 
netic,  the  aim  of  the  writer  was  not  to  recount  a  series 
of  diy  facta  in  chronological  order,  but  rather  to  selcct 
auch  eventa  from  the  period  on  which  be  treata,  and  ar- 
lange,  embeUish,  and  comment  upon  them  in  auch  a 
manner  aa  ahould  most  strikingly  set  forth  to  his  Kgyp- 
tian  brethren  the  marve11oua  interposition  of  God  to 
presenre  the  only  legitimate  and  theocratic  sanctuary 
in  Jemsalem.  Uence  the  desire  to  point  out  the  signal 
punishment  of  the  wickcd  according  to  the  principle  in 
eo  genere  quisque  puniłur,  in  quo  peccatit  (v,  9, 10 ;  ix, 
5,  6 ;  xiii,  8 ;  xv,  82,  83) ;  the  morał  reflections  (v,  17- 
20;  vi,  12-16;  ix,  8-10;  xii,  43-45);  the  colored  de- 
acriptiona  (iii,  14-23;  v,  11-20);  the  exaggerated  ac- 
count  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  aeven  brotbera  and  their 
mother,  which  king  Antiochus,  for  the  aake  of  effect,  ia 
madę  to  witneaa  in  Jeruaalem  (vi,  18-vii,  42) ;  the  enor- 
moua  numbers  of  the  enemv  alain  bv  a  handful  of  Jews 
(viu,  24,  30;  X,  28,  31;  xi,  11;  xii,  16, 19,  23,  26,  28; 
XT,  27) ;  the  numeroua  and  strange  miracles  (iii,  25-27 : 
V,  2, 8;  X,  29-31 ;  xi,  8-10;  xv,  12,  etc) ;  the  historical 
and  chronological  inaccuraciea,  e.  g.  roaking  Antiochus 
witneaa  the  death  4>f  the  Jewiah  martyrs  (vii,  3) ;  the 


death  of  Antiochus  (eh.  ix) ;  the  repieeenting  of  the  i 
ficea  aa  having  been  renewed  aller  two  years'  interrnption 
(2  Mace  X,  8,  comp.  with  1  Mace.  iv,  52,  54 ;  i,  54^  d9) ; 
the  deacription  of  the  different  battlea  which  the  Jewa 
fought  between  tbe  purification  of  the  Tempie  and  the 
death  of  Antiochua  (2  Mace  viii,  30;  x,  15-83;  xii,  t~ 
48,  comp.  with  1  Mace.  v);  the  campaign  of  Lysiaa  (2 
Mace  xi,  12,  comp.  with  1  Mace  iv,  26>82) ;  etc  But 
apart  from  theae  embelliahmenta,  traditional  atoriea,  in- 
ver8iona  of  event8,  etc,  which,  io  accordance  with  an- 
cient  uaage,  the  author  adopted  in  order  to  cany  out  hia 
deaign,  and  in  ^ite  of  the  fact  that  the  two  letten  with 
which  the  book  begina  are  now  generally  given  np  mm 
apuiioua,  the  beat  critica  accept  the  groundwork  of  the 
facta  aa  true.  Grimm,  whose  elaborate,  thoitMigh,  and 
impartial  comment  on  thia  book  is  uuparaUeled,  haa 
abown  that  there  ia  no  ground  to  qucstion  the  historical 
import  of  the  moat  important  aection  (chap.  iv-vi,  10), 
which  is  not  only  most  consistent  in  itself,  but  fits  mc«t 
appropriately  the  apace  of  1  Mace  i,  10-64 ;  or  the  tinth- 
fulneaa  of  eh.  iii,  wben  atripped  of  the  miraculoua.  Ue 
aaya  that  ita  truthfulneas,  within  tbe  apecified  limits,  ia 
Bupported  by  the  fact  that,  1.  Notwithstanding  the  many 
differencea,  it  agreea  in  not  a  few  portiona  with  1  Mac- 
cabeea,  though  both  theae  booka  are  perfecUy  indepen- 
dent of  each  other;  and,  2.  In  four  events  which  it  re- 
corda  anterior  to  1  Maccabees,  it  agrees  with  Josephus, 
who  is  entirely  independent  of  it,  viz.  the  acoount  of 
the  Tempie  at  Gerizim  (vi,  2, comp.  with  Joeephus,  Anł^ 
xii,  5,  5) ;  the  execntion  of  Menelaus  at  Beitea  (xiii,  3- 
8,  comp.  with  Josephus,  Ant.  xii,  9,  7);  the  landing  of 
Demetrius  at  Tripolis  (xiv,  1) ;  and  of  the  prieatly  in- 
triguea  (eh.  iv)  which  were  the  cause  of  the  protiacted 
series  of  struggles  between  the  Jews  and  the  Syrian 
monarcha. 

The  religious  character  of  the  book  ia  one  of  ita  most 
important  and  intere»ting  featurea.  God  ia  throughout 
recognised  as  ordaining  even  the  most  minutę  affain  of 
his  people;  the  calamities  which  befel  them  are  looked 
upon  by  the  Jews  aa  a  temporary  yisitation  for  their 
sins(iv,16,17;  v,17-20;  vi,12-17;  vu,82,38;  xii, 40); 
and  the  sufferings  which  come  upon  the  righteous  in 
this  oommon  yisitation  are  regarded  as  atoning  for  the 
sina  of  the  reat  of  the  people,  and  ataying  the  anger  of 
God  (vii,  88).  The  book,  moreover,  shows  that  tbe  in- 
terposition of  angels  for  the  salvation  of  the  people  (x, 
29,  etc ;  xiii,  2,  etc),  and  supematural  manifestations 
(iii,  25;  v,  2,  etc;  xiii,  2,  etc),  which  play  a  very  im- 
portant piurt  in  the  N.  T.,  were  of  no  common  occurrence. 
What  is,  bowever,  most  striking,  is,  that  not  only  did 
the  Jews  then  believe  in  the  surviving  of  the  soul  after 
the  death  of  the  body,  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
and  in  their  reunion  with  those  near  and  dear  to  them 
(vii,  6, 9, 11, 14,  28,  29, 86),  but  that  God  does  not  irrev- 
ocably  eeal  the  etemal  doom  of  man  immediately  after 
hia  departure,  and  that  the  deciaion  of  our  heavenly 
Father  may  be  influenced  by  tbe  prayera  and  sacrifices 
of  the  aurviving  frienda  of  the  departed  (xii,  43-45). 
This  passage  also  shows  that  the  oflering  of  sacrifices 
for  the  dead  must  have  been  common  in  those  days,  in- 
asmuch  as  it  is  apoken  of  in  very  commendable  tenos. 
The  striking  distinction  between  the  religious  senti- 
menta  of  thia  book  and  thoae  of  the  former  goes  far  to 
justify  Geiger's  oonclusion  that  ^Hhe  two  books  of 
Maccabees  are  party  productions ;  the  author  of  the  first 
was  a  Sadducee,  and  a  friend  of  the  Maccabnan  dynasty, 
while  the  author  or  epitomator  of  the  aecond  was  a 
Pharisee,  who  looked  upon  the  Maccabees  with  auspi- 
cion*'  {Urechrifi,  p.  206).  Still  the  aecond  book,  like 
the  first,  contains  no  hopes  about  the  coming  of  a  Mea- 
siah. 

V.  Canomcify. — ^Though  portiona  of  thia  book  are  in- 
corporated  in  the  Jewish  writings,  and  form  a  part  of 
the  ritual,  viz.,  the  martyrdom  of  the  seyen  brothets 
and  their  mother  (ch.yi,  1-42),  which  is  not  only  men- 
tioned in  the  Talmud  {Giftin,  57,  b),  the  Midiash  of  the 
ten  commandmenta  (ed.  Jellinek,  Befh  Ba-Miebraskj  i,' 
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70,  etc),  Midrash  Jalkut  {On  Deut  section  Ktan,  801 ,  b), 
etc^  but  U  interwoYen  ia  the  sen'ice  for  Łhe  Feast  of 
Dedication  (compare  The  Jozer,  PI53K  •'S  "TłX) ;  the 
Bcsrtyrdom  of  Eleazar  (eh.  vi,  18-^1),  also  embodied  in 
the  same  seirice,  and  described  by  Josippon,  who  also 
speaks  of  the  wonderful  appearance  of  Łhe  horsemen, 
and  other  circumstances  narrated  in  2  Mace.  (compare 
Josijjpan,  lib.  ii,  c.  ii-iv,  ed.  Breithaupt,  p.  172  8q.),  yet 
the  book  was  never  part  of  the  Jewish  canon.  Hence, 
eiren  if  it  could  be  shown  morę  unąuestionably  that  the 
apparent  parallels  between  2  Mace.  and  diyerse  passag^ 
in  the  N.  T.  (compare  2  Mace.  i,  4,  with  Acta  xvi,  14 ;  2 
Mace.  V,  19,  with  Mark  ii,  27 ;  2  Mace.  vi,  19 ;  vii,  2,  etc., 
with  Heb.  xi,  35 ;  2  Mace.  vii,  14,  with  John  v,  29 ;  2 
Mace.  vii,  22,  etc. ;  xiv,  46,  with  Acta  xvii,  24-26 ;  2 
Mace  vii,  36,  with  Rev.  vi,  9 ;  2  Mace  viii,  2,  with  Lukę 
xxi,  24 ;  Rev.  xi,  2 ;  2  Mace  x,  7,  with  Rev.  vii,  9 ;  2 
Mace.  xv,  3-5,  with  Eph.  vi,  9)  are  actual  quotation8,  it 
would  oniy  prove  that  the  apostles,  like  the  rest  of  their 
Jewish  brethren,  alluded  to  the  incidents  recorded  in 
this  book  without  regarding  the  book  itself  as  canoni- 
caL  The  only  references,  however,  to  be  found  in  the 
A.y.  are  from  Heb.  xi,  35, 36,  to  2  Mace.  vi,  18, 19 ;  vii, 
7,  etc. ;  and  vii,  1-7 ;  but  even  these  are  disputed,  and 
it  is  quite  posaible  that  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  refers  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Essenes 
(compare  Ginsburg,  Tke  Essenes^  etc,  Longman,  1864,  p. 
86).  In  harmony  with  the  deeisious  of  the  Jewish 
Church,  this  book  ia  excluded  from  the  canon  of  sacred 
booka  in  the  catalogues  of  Melito,  Ońgen,  the  Council 
of  Laodicea,  St.  Cyril,  SL  Hilaiy,  etc  (compare  Du  Pin, 
Hiitcry  ofthe  Canon,  London,  1699,  i,  12).  Jerome  em- 
phatieally  declares :  ^  Maccabceorum  libros  UgU  ąuidem 
ecelesia,  sed  eos  inter  canonicas  scripturas  non  reeipit" 
(Prtef.  in  Prov.) ;  and  Augustine,  though  stating  that 
this  book,  like  1  Mace,  was  regarded  by  the  Christiana 
as  not  unuseful,  yet  expre8sly  states  that  the  Jews  did 
not  receive  it  into  the  canon  (Contra  ep,  Gaudent.  i,  31), 
and  drawB  a  distinction  between  it  and  the  eanonical 
Scriptures  (De  Civ.  Dei,  xviii,  36).  The  Council  of 
Trent,  however,  haa  settled  (April  8, 1546)  the  canon- 
icity  of  it  for  the  Roman  Church.  The  Protestant 
Church  generally  agrees  with  Luther,  who  remarks, 
**  We  tolerate  it  because  of  the  beautiful  history  of  the 
Haeeabcean  8even  martyrs  and  their  mother,  and  oth- 
er pieces.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  writer  was 
no  great  master,  but  produced  a  patchwork  of  variou8 
books;  he  has  likewise  a  perplexing  knot  in  eh.  xiv,  in 
Razis,  who  committed  suidde,  which  was  also  trouble- 
Bome  to  Augustine  and  other  fathers.  For  such  exam- 
ple  is  of  no  use,  and  is  not  to  be  commended,  though  it 
may  be  tolerated  and  charitably  explained.  It  also  de- 
flcribes  the  death  of  Antioehus,  in  eh.  i,  dilTerently  from 
1  Mace  To  sum  it  all  up :  Just  as  1  Mace  deserves  to 
be  adopted  in  the  number  of  sacred  Scriptures,  so  2 
Mace.  deseryes  to  be  thrown  out,  though  Łhere  is  some- 
thing  good  in  it"  (  Yorrede  aufdat  Zweite  Buck  Macca- 
baorwUf  i  u  the  German  Bibie,  ed.  1536). 

yi.  Yertiont  and  Literaturę, — ^There  are  two  andent 
Tersions  of  this  book,  a  Latin  and  a  Syriac  The  Latin, 
which  was  current  before  Jerome,  and  does  not  always 
follow  dosely  the  Greek,  is  now  incorporated  in  the  Ro- 
man Yulgate,  while  the  Syriac,  which  is  still  less  literał, 
ia  given  both  in  voL  iv  of  the  London  Polyglot  and  by 
De  Laganle,  Libri  Veteri$  Tetłamenti  Apoeryphi  Syriace 
(Lond.  1861).  The  Arabie  ao-called  yersion  of  2  Mace 
is  really  an  independent  work.  See  Maccabeba,  Fipth 
Book  op. 

Of  eommentaries  and  exegetical  helpa,  we  may  men- 
tion  Whitaker,  A  Ditputation  on  Jioly  Scripture,  Parker 
Sodety  (Cambridge,  1849),  p.  9d>102 ;  Whiston,  A  Col- 
lecHon  of  A  uthentick  liecords  (London,  1727),  i,  200-232 ; 
Haaae,  Da*  and.  Buch  der  Mokk,  neu  Ubers,  m.  Anmerk, 
(Jena,  1786) ;  Eichhom,  Einieitwtg  in  die  apok,  Schr^en 
d^AUen  Test  (Leipzig,  1795),  p.  249-278;  Bertheau,  De 
Secundo  Maccabaor.Ubro  (Gotting.  1829);  Cotton,  The 


Five  Books  of  Maccabees  (Oxford,  1882),  p.  148-217; 
Ewald,  Geschichte  des  Yolkes  Israel,  iv,  630  sq. ;  Sehltln- 
kes,  EpiUohe  que  Secundo  Maccab,  libro,  cap.  i-ii,  9,  legi- 
tur  espUcatio,  commentat.  crił.  (Colon.  1854) ;  Uerzfdd, 
Geschichte  des  Yolkes  Israel  (Nordhausen,  1854),  i,  443- 
456 ;  Patritius,  De  Consensu  utriusąue  Hbri  Maccabaor. 
(Rom.  1856) ;  Geiger,  UrstAr\fi  wid  Uebersetzungen  der 
Bibel  (Breslau,  1857),  p.  219-280 ;  and,  above  all,  the  val- 
uable  work  of  GńmnifKurt^ir/asstes  exeffełisches  Band- 
buch  tu  d,  Apokryphen  d.AUen  Tesiaments,  pt.  iv  (Leipz. 
1857).    See  Apocrypha. 

MACCABEES,  Thk  THIRD  Book  of,  not  given  in 
the  Romish  Yulgate,  the  Apocrypha  of  the  A.  Y.,  nor  iu 
Protestant  ver8ions  generally,  but  still  read  in  the  Greek 
Church. 

I.  Title  and  Position. — ^Thia  book  is  improperly  ealled 
the  ^  third  of  Maccabees,"  sińce  it  does  not  at  aU  record 
the  exploits  of  the  Maecab«an  heroes,  but  namtea 
event8  of  an  earlier  datę.  It,  however,  derive8  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  this  appellation,  which  originally  be- 
longed  to  Judas,  was  afierwards  used  in  the  sense  of 
martyrs,  and  was  extended  to  the  Aiexandrian  Jewa 
who  suffered  for  their  falth*s  sake  either  immediately 
before  or  aiter  the  Maceabaean  period.  In  the  Synopsis 
of  the  Pseudo-Athanasina,  it  is  apparenUy  also  ealled 
Ptolemaica,  from  the  name  of  the  royal  heio  (compare 
ManKaffdiKtk  /3i/JXia  S'  IlroAfftaYird,  p.  432,  ed.  Mignę, 
for  which  Credner,  Grimm,  etc,  suggeat  that  the  tnie 
reading  is  MaKKa^aitcd  rai  Uro\(fiaiKa,  and  that  this 
book  is  to  be  understood  by  IIroXc^. — Grimm,  Comment. 
p.  220).  Properly  apeaking,  this  book  ought  to  preoede 
the  two  former  productious,  and  oocupy  tke  Jirst  goń- 
tion,  sińce  it  is  prior  in  time  to  both  the  first  and  aeoond 
Maccabeea.  But  tradition  haa  aasigned  to  it  a  third 
position,  because  it  came  into  circulation  Uter  than  the 
othen,  and  was  regarded  sm  being  of  third-rate  impor- 
tanee.  Cotton,  in  his  edition  of  the  Five  Books  ofMaO' 
cabees,  haa  placed  it  as  **  1  Maccabees." 

II.  Deaign  and  CVmfefi/«.r>-.The  dedgn  of  this  book  is 
to  comfort  the  Alexandrian  Jews  in  their  aufferinga  for 
their  fiuth  in  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  to  encoorage 
them  to  Bteadfaatness  and  periieverance  by  reoounting 
to  them  the  experience  of  the  past,  which  most  nnques- 
tionably  shows  that  the  theocraoy  cannot  perish;  that, 
though  tjnwita  might  vent  their  ragę  on  the  chosen  peo- 
ple,  the  Lord  will  not  suffer  the  enemy  to  triumph  over 
them,  but  will  appear  for  their  deliverance,  and  avenge 
himaelf  on  their  peraecutors,  as  well  aa  put  to  confusion 
thoae  of  the  Israelites  who  haw  apoatatized  from  their 
anoeatral  religion.  To  illustrate  this,  the  writer  nar- 
rates  the  following  inddent  from  the  dealinga  of  Provi- 
dence  with  his  covenant  people :  Ptolemy  lY  (Philopa- 
tor),  on  retuming  from  hia  victorT  over  Antioehus  the 
Great  (B.C.  217),  was  waited  upon  by  cnvoy8  from  Jeru- 
salem  to  eongratuUte  him  on  hia  succeaa,  which  madę 
him  viut  the  Holy  City  and  ofiTer  sacrifices  in  the  Tem- 
pie; but  he  was  seized  with  a  dcaire  to  penetrate  into 
the  Holy  of  Holiea  (i,  1-11),  and  as  the  entreaties  of  the 
people  failed  to  make  the  king  rdinquish  his  outrageoua 
deaire,  the  high-priest  Simon  prayed  to  the  King  of 
ktngs,  who  immediately  chastised  this  inaolent  heathen 
by  throwing  him  down  paralyzed  on  the  ground  (ii,  1- 
23).  Enraged  at  this,  the  king  wreaked  his  vengeanoe,  on 
hia  arrival  in  Egypt,  on  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  ordering 
that  they  should  be  deprived  of  their  citisenahip  and  be 
branded  with  an  ivy  leaf  unleas  they  agreed  to  be  in- 
itiated  into  the  orgiea  of  Baechua  (ver.  24--80).  See 
DioNTSus.  A  few  oomplied,  but  the  bulk  of  the  chosen 
people  refused  to  apoetatize  from  their  ancestral  relig- 
ion (ver.  81, 82).  Not  content  with  this  order,  which 
was  thus  generally  evaded  or  despised,  he  commanded 
all  the  Jews  in  the  country  to  be  arreated  and  aent  to 
Alexandria  (eh.  iii).  This  was  done  as  well  sm  might 
be,  though  the  greater  part  escaped  (iv,  18),  and  the 
gathered  mnltitudes  were  confined  in  the  Hippodiome 
outdde  the  dty  (comp.Josephu8,^itf.  xvii,6,5).  The 
reddent  Jews,  who  ahowed  sympathy  for  their  oountiy- 
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men,  were  impńaoned  with  them,  and  Łhe  king  ordered 
the  namea  of  all  to  be  taken  down  preparatory  to  their 
execution.  Herę  Łhe  first  mairel  bappened :  the  scńbes 
to  whom  the  task  was  assigned  toUed  for  forty  days 
from  momiog  tiU  evening,  till  at  last  reeds  and  paper 
failed  them,  and  the  king's  plan  was  defeated  (eh.  iv). 
However,  regardlew  of  this,  the  king  ordered  the  keeper 
of  hift  elephants  to  drug  the  animals,  five  hondred  in 
number,  with  winę  and  inoense,  that  they  might  tram- 
pie the  prifloners  to  death  on  the  morrow.  The  Jews 
had  no  help  but  in  prayer,  and  here  a  second  marvel 
bappened :  the  king  waa  overpowered  by  a  deep  sleep, 
and  when  he  awoke  the  next  day  it  was  aiready  time 
for  the  banqaet  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  prepared,  so 
that  the  execution  was  deferred.  The  Jews  stiU  prayed 
for  help ;  but  when  the  dawn  came,  the  multitudes  were 
assembled  to  witness  their  destruction,  and  the  ele- 
phants  stood  ready  for  their  bloody  work.  Then  was 
there  another  roarrel:  the  king  was  yisited  by  deep 
forgetfulness,  and  chided  the  keeper  of  the  elephants 
for  the  preparations  which  he  had  madę,  and  the  Jews 
were  again  saved.  But  at  the  evening  banquet  the 
king  recalled  his  purposc,  and  with  terrible  threats  pre- 
pared  for  its  immediate  accomplishment  at  day  break 
(eh.  v).  Then  Eleazar,  an  aged  priest,  eamestly  pray- 
ed for  his  people  (vi,  1-15),  and,  just  as  he  finished  pray- 
ing,  the  royal  trftin  and  the  elephants  arrived  at  the 
Hippodrome,  when  suddenly  two  angels  appeared  in 
terrible  form,  Yisible  to  all  but  the  Jews,  making  the  af- 
frighted  elephants  go  backwaids  and  cnish  the  soldiers 
(ver.  16-21).  This  changed  the  king'8  anger  into  pity, 
an4i  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  at  once  "  set  free  the  sons 
of  the  Almighty,  heavenly,  living  God,"  and  madę  a 
great  feast  for  them  (ver.  22-80).  To  commemorate 
this  marveUous  interposition  of  their  heaven]y  Father, 
the  Jews  instituted  an  annual  festiral,  to  be  celebrated 
**  through  all  the  dwellings  of  their  pilgrimage  for  after 
generations'^  (ver.  81-41).  The  faithful  Jews  had  not 
only  their  mouming  tumed  into  joy,  and  the  royal  pro- 
tection  for  the  futurę,  but  were  perroitted  by  the  king 
to  infiict  condign  punishment  on  those  of  their  brethren 
who  had  forsaken  the  religion  of  their  fathers  in  order 
to  escape  the  temporary  sufferings ;  "  thus  the  most  high 
God  worked  wonders  throughout  for  their  deliverance" 
(vii,  1-23). 

III.  HisUnical  CharacUr, — ^Though  the  panenetic  de- 
sign of  the  book  madę  the  writer  so  modify  and  embel- 
lish  the  facts  which  he  reoords  as  to  render  them  most 
subsenrient  to  his  object,  yet  the  assertion  of  Dr.  David> 
son,  that  **  the  narrative  appears  to  be  nothing  but  an 
absurd  Jewish  fable'*  (^fniroduction  (o  the  O,  T,  iii,  454), 
is  far  too  sweeping.  That  the  groundworh  ofitU  true, 
as  Prideaux  rightly  remarks  {The  O.  and  N.  Test.  cen- 
nectedj  part  ii,  book  ii,  anno  216).  is  attested  by  collateral 
history.  1.  The  account  it  give8  of  PtoIemy's  expedi- 
tion  to  Code-Syria,  and  his  victory  over  Antiochus  at 
Raphia  (i,  1-7),  is  corroborated  both  by  Polybius  (v,  40, 
58-71,  79-87)  and  Justin  (xxx,  1).  '2.  The  character 
which  it  ascribes  to  Ptolemy — that  he  was  crtiel,  vicious, 
and  givcn  to  the  orgies  and  mysteries  of  Bacchus — is 
Hterally  confirmed  both  by  Plutarch,  who,  in  his  essay 
Haw  to  distinguish  Fiałierert/rom  Friendsy  says,  *'  Such 
praise  was  the  ruin  of  Egypt,  because  it  called  the  ef- 
feminacy  of  Ptolemy,  his  wild  extravagances,  loud  pray- 
ers,  his  marking  with  an  iry  leaf  (cpiVitfv),  and  his 
drums,  piety"  (cap.  xii ;  compare  also  In  Cłeotneney  cap. 
xxxiłi  and  xxxvi),  and  by  the  author  of  the  Greek  Efy 
motogicon,  who  tells  us  that  Philopator  was  called  Gal- 
lut  because  he  was  marked  with  the  leaf  of  an  iry,  like 
the  priests  called  Galii,  for  in  all  the  Bacchanalian  so- 
lemnities  they  were  crowned  with  ivy  (PaAAoc  ó  ^fXo- 
vdrutp  TlTo\fiiaioc  Std  rb  ^v\Xa  Kiotrou  KaravTix^ai 
wc  OŁ  FaAAoi,  etc).  3.  Josephus^s  deviating  acoount 
(A pion,  ii,  5)  of  the  event8  here  recorded,  which  shows 
that  he  bas  derived  his  Information  from  an  independent 
source,  proves  that  sometbing  of  the  sort  did  actually 
take  place,  altbough  at  a  different  time,  namely,  in  the 


reign  of  Ptolemy  VII  (Physcon).  "The  king,"  aa  he 
says,  "  exasperated  by  the  opposition  which  Oniaa,  tłie 
Jewish  generał  of  the  royal  aimy,  madę  to  his  oaiapft- 
tion,  seized  all  the  Jews  in  Alexandiia,  with  their  wiTes 
and  children,  and  exposed  them  to  intoxicated  ele- 
phants. But  the  animals  tumed  upon  the  king's  frienda, 
and  forthwith  the  king  saw  a  terrible  viBage  which  for- 
bade  him  to  injure  the  Jews.  On  this  he  yielded  to  the 
prayers  of  his  mistress,  and  repented  of  his  attempt ; 
and  the  Alexandrine  Jews  observed  the  day  of  their  de- 
liverance  as  a  ie8tival."  The  essential  pointa  of  the 
story  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  second  part  of  3  Ifac- 
cabees,  and  thcre  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  Joecphus 
bas  preserved  the  events  which  the  writer  ailapted  to 
his  narrative.  4.  The  statement  in  vi,  86,  that  they  in- 
stituted an  annual  fe8tival  to  commemorate  the  day  of 
their  deliverance,  to  be  celebrated  in  all  futurę  time,  the 
fact  that  this  festiral  was  actually  kept  in  the  days  of 
Josephus  (comp.  ib.  ii,  5),  and  the  consecration  of  a  pil- 
lar  and  synagogue  at  Ptolemais  (vii,  20),  are  uttcrly  un- 
accountable  on  the  supposition  that  this  deliverance  was 
never  wrought.  The  doubts  which  De  Wette  {Emlei- 
tunfff  sec.  805),  Ewald  {Getch.d.V,I.  iv,  585  8q.), Grimm 
(jCwmment,  p.  217),  and  Davidson  {Inirod.  iii,  455)  raise 
against  the  historie  groundwork  of  this  narrative,  are 
chiefly  based  upon  the  fact  that  Dan.  xi,  11,  etc,  does 
not  idlude  to  it.  Those  critics,  therefore,  submit  that 
the  book  typically  portrays  Caligula,  who  commanded 
that  his  own  statuę  should  be  placed  in  the  Tempie,  un- 
der  the  guise  of  a  currcnt  tradition  respecting  the  mur- 
derous  commands  of  Ptolemy  YII  (Physcon)  against  the 
Jews,  transferred  by  mistake  to  Ptolemy  Philopator.  If 
it  be  tnie  that  Ptolemy  Philopator  attempted  to  enter  the 
Tempie  at  Jerusalem,  and  was  frustrated  in  his  design 
— a  supposition  which  is  open  to  no  reasonable  objec- 
tion — it  is  easily  conceivable  that  tradition  may  have 
assigned  to  him  the  impious  design  of  his  saccessor,  or 
the  author  of  8  Maccabees  mav  have  combined  the  two 
events  for  the  sake  of  effcct.  The  writer,  in  bis  zeal  to 
bring  out  the  action  of  Providcnce,  bas  colored  bis  his- 
tory, so  that  it  bas  lost  all  semblance  of  truth.  In  this 
respect  the  book  offers  an  instructire  contrast  to  the 
book  of  Estber,  with  which  it  is  closely  connccted  both 
in  its  purpose  and  in  the  generał  character  of  its  ind- 
dents.  In  both  a  terrible  calamity  is  averted  by  faith- 
ful prayer;  royal  anger  is  changed  to  royal  favor,  and 
the  punishment  designed  for  the  Innocent  is  directed  to 
the  guilty.  But  here  the  likeness  cnds.  The  divine  re- 
serve,  which  is  the  peculiar  charactcristic  of  Estber,  is 
cxcbanged  in  8  Maccabees  for  rhetoiical  exaggeration, 
and  once  again  the  words  of  inspiration  stand  ennobled 
by  the  presence  of  their  later  counterpart. 

IV.  A  uthoTf  Original  iMnguage,  IntegrUy,  and  Datę.— 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  author  of  this  book 
was  an  A]exandrian  Jew,  and  that  be  wrote  in  Greek. 
This,  indeed,  is  evident  from  its  omate,  pompous,  and 
fluent  style,  as  well  as  from  the  copious  command  of  ex- 
pression  which  the  writer  possessed.  Though  this  book 
resembles  2  Maccabees  in  the  use  of  certain  expre88ioD8 
(e.  g.  dykpii>xoc,  8  Mace.  i,  25 ;  ii,  8,  comp.  with  2  Mace 
ix,  7)  in  the  employment  of  purely  Greek  proper  names 
to  impart  a  Greek  garb  to  Jewish  things  and  ideas  (8 
Mace  V,  20, 42;  vii,  5,  comp.  with  2  Mace  iv,  47),  etc, 
yet  the  style  of  the  two  books  is  so  different  that  it  ib 
impossible  to  claim  for  them  the  same  author.  The  ao- 
thor  of  this  book  surpasses  2  Maccabees  in  offensirely 
seeking  after  artifidal,  and  hence  very  frequently  ob- 
scure  phrases  (c  g.  i,  9, 14, 17, 1 9 ;  ii,  81 ;  iii,  2 ;  iv,  5, 11 ; 
V,  17 ;  vii,  5),  in  poetic  expre86ion  and  omamental  tunis 
(i,8;  ii,  19,31;  iii,  15;  iv,8;  v,26,81,47;  vi, 4,8,20), 
in  bombastic  sentences  to  designate  very  simple  ideaa 
(c  g.  SpófAoy  <rvviirTa9^ai=T(>ixnVj  h  19;  lv  irpitrjititf 
rr)i/  r/Xłrfav  \i\oyx*^Cf  vi,  1),  in  uńng  rare  words  or 
such  as  occur  nowhere  else  (e.  g.  i,  20;  ii,  29 ;  iv,  20;  v, 
25 ;  vi,  4, 20),  or  using  ordinary  words  in  strange  senses 
(e.  g.i,3,5;  iii,  14;  iv,  5;  vii,8;  compare  Grimm,  Com- 
menl,  p.  214).    There  is  also  an  abruptneiB  about  tlM 
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book  (e.  g.  its  beginning  with  o  Si  ^lAoirarwp,  and  its 
referenoe,  in  tup  7rpoairodtStiyfiivuv,  iii  25^  to  some  pas- 
eage  not  contained  in  the  preaent  narratire),  whtch  has 
led  to  the  suppońtion  tbat  it  is  eitber  a  merę  fragment 
of  a  larger  work  (Ewald,  Dayidaon,  etc),  or  that  the  be- 
ginning only  has  been  lost  (Grimm,  KeU,  etc.)-  Against 
this,  however,  Gr&ta  rightly  urgea  that  it  most  thor- 
oo^hly  and  in  a  most  oomplete  manner  cairies  through 
its  design. 

Ali  the  attempts  to  determine  tke  age  of  the  book  are 
based  upon  pnre  conjecture,  and  entiiely  depend  upon 
the  view  entertained  about  its  oontents,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  two  extreme8  between  which  its  datę  has  been 
placed.  Thus  Aliin  {Judgment  ofthe  Jewuk  Churchf  p. 
67)  will  have  it  that "'  it  was  written  by  a  Jew  of  Egypt, 
under  Ptolemy  Philopator,  L  e.  about  fi.C.  200;**  while 
Grimm  places  it  about  A.D.  89  or  40. 

y.  Cammidty, — Like  the  other  Apocrypha,  this  book 
was  never  part  of  the  Jewbh  canon.  In  the  Apoetolic 
canons,  however,  which  are  assigned  to  the  8d  century, 
it  is  oonsidered  as  saertd  writing  (jCan.  I$5) ;  Theodoret, 
too  (died  cir.  A.D.  457),  guotes  it  as  such  (w  D<nu  xi, 
7).  Sttll  it  was  never  accepted  in  the  Western  chnrches, 
and  formed  no  part  of  the  Koman  Yulgate ;  it  was  there- 
fore  not  reoeived  into  the  canon  ofthe  Catbolic  Church, 
nor  inserted  as  a  rubric  in  the  Apocrypha  oontained  in 
the  translation  of  the  Bibie  madę  by  the  KeformeiB. 

YŁ  YertionB  atui  Literature.r^The  Greek  is  oontained 
in  the  Alexandrian  and  Yatican  MSS.,  and  is  given  in 
Yalpy^s  edition  of  the  Sept.  The  oldest  yersion  of  it  is 
the  Syriac,  which  is  very  free,  and  fuli  of  mistakes;  it 
is  giren  in  the  London  Polyglot,  and  has  lately  been 
published  by  De  Lagarde,  Libri  Yetaris  TeetamenH  Apoe- 
rgphi  (London,  1861).  The  first  Latin  yeision  of  it  is 
given  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglot ;  another  Latin  yer- 
sion, by  F.  NobiUus,  is  given  in  the  London  Polyglot; 
the  fint  German  translation,  as  far  as  we  can  tracę  it,  is 
given  in  the  Zurich  Bibie  printed  by  Froschoyer  (1531) ; 
another,  by  Joachim  Ciremberger,  appeared  in  Witten- 
berg (1564);  De  Wette,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Bibie,  madę  oonjointly  with  Aiigtisti  (1809- 
14),  also  gaye  a  yersion  of  this  book,  which  is  now  ex- 
duded  liom  his  Bibie ;  and  another  German  yersion  is 
giyen  in  Gutmann'8  translation  of  the  Apocrypha  (Alto- 
na,  1841).  The  first  English  yersion  was  put  forth  by 
Walter  Lynne  in  1550,  which  was  appended,  with  some 
few  alterations,  to  the  Bibie  printed  by  John  Daye 
(1551),  and  reprinted  separately  in  156S;  a  new  and 
better  yerńon,  with  some  notes,  was  pubUsbed  by  Whi»- 
ton,  A  uthentuA  Beeorda  (Lond.  1727),  i,  162-208 ;  a  thinl 
yersion,  madę  by  Crutwell,  is  the  Bibie  wilk  Bp,  WiUon^t 
Noiea  (Bath,  1785) ;  and  a  fourth  yersion,  with  brief  but 
useful  notes,  was  madę  by  Cotton,  The  Fice  Bookt  of 
Maccabeea  (Oxford,  1832). 

Of  exegetical  helps  we  mention  Eichhom,  EinhUung 
in  d,  apokr.  Schriften  d,A,T.  (Leips.  1795),  p.  278-289; 
Ewald,  GescMckte  des  Volkes  Israely  iv,  535  sq. ;  Herz- 
feld,  Geschichite  dea  Yolheś  hraely  i,  457,  etc. ;  GriŁtz,  Ge- 
sckickie  der  Juden  (2d  edition,  Leips.  1863),  iii,  444,  etc ; 
Gaab,  Hcmdbuch  zum  phiiologitchen  Yersteken  der  apo- 
kr^itckeaSckr^ften  d,A.T,  (TUbing.  1818),  ii, 614  Bq. ; 
and  especially  Grimm,  Kurzg^autee  ezegfiischee  Ilańd' 
buch  xu  den  Apokr^hen  (LA.T.  (Leips.  1857),  p.  213  Bq. 

MACCABEES,  the  FOURTH  Book  op  (u),  thongh 
not  giyen  in  the  Roman  Yulgate,  and  therefore  not  in- 
serted in  the  Apocrypha  oontained  in  the  Bibies  trans- 
lated  by  the  Reformers,  yet  exiBtfl  in  Greek  in  two  lead- 
ing  text8.  One,  which,  on  aocount  of  its  morę  extensiye 
circulation,  may  be  called  the  receiced  or  common  text, 
is  oontained  in  the  early  edition  of  the  Sept.  printed  at 
Strasburg,  1526,  Basel,'l545  and  1550,  Frankfurt,  1597, 
Basel,  1582,  and  in  the  editions  of  Joeephu8'8  work,  and 
is  giyen  in  its  purest  form  in  Bekker*8  edition  of  Jose- 
phus  (Leipa  1855-56,  6  yols.).  The  other  is  the  Alex- 
andrian,  or  that  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinu8,  and  is  the 
morę  ancient  and  preferable  one ;  it  is  contained  in  the 
editions  of  the  Sept.  by  Grabę  and  Breitinger,  and  is 


adopted,  with  some  few  alterations  after  the  common 
text,  in  ApePs  edition  of  the  Apociypha  (Leipsic,  1887). 
See  Schaack,  De  lUfro  tic  Mokko fiaiovc  quiJo»epho  <r»- 
buitur  (Kopenhagen,  1814). 

L  TUle^-Thia  book  is  called  4  Maccah.  (Mar«a/3ai- 
ti»v  ^  ri  TtrapTri  rutv  MaKKofidiKdp  (3ifi\oc)  in  the  ya- 
rious  MSS.,  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  by  Philostoigius 
and  Syncellus  (p.  529, 4,  and  530, 17,  ed.  Dind.) ;  in  Cod. 
Paris.  A,  it  is  denominated  4  Maccab.j  a  Treatite  on 
Reaaon  (MaKKafiaiiap  rtraproc  vipl  out^popoc  Aoyur- 
fiov)j  by  EusebiuB  {Hist.  Eccleńatł,  iii,  10,  b)  and  Jerome 
{CataL  Scripł,  Eodeeiast,)  it  is  called  On  the  Supremacy 
of  Retuon  (jirtpi  airroKparopoc  \oyurfAov)i  and  in  the 
editions  of  Jo8ephus's  works,  Joeephus^s  Treatite  on  the 
Maecabees  (^Xa/3.  'lutofiirov  tic  Majcca/Saioi/c  \óyoc), 

n.  Deeign,  Dinaionf  and  Contenta, — ^The  design  of  this 
book  is  to  enoourage  the  Jews,  who — ^being  surrounded 
by  a  philoeophical  heathenism,  and  taunted  by  its  morał 
and  deyout  followers  with  the  triyial  naturę  and  appar- 
ent  absurdity  of  some  of  the  Mosaic  preoepts— were  in 
danger  of  being  led  astray  from  their  faith,  to  abide 
faithfully  by  the  Mosaic  law,  and  to  stimulato  them  to 
obserye  in  eyery  way  their  ancestral  religion,  by  con- 
yuicing  them  of  the  reasonableness  of  their  diyine  law, 
and  its  unparalleled  power  to  oontrol  the  human  pas- 
sions  (oomp.  xyiii,  1,  2).  To  carry  out  this  design  the 
book  is  diyided  into  ttoo  parttf  opening  with  an  intro- 
duction,  as  follows: 

1.  The  iniroducHonf  comprising  eh.  i,  1-12,  oontaina 
the  resume  ofthe  whole  book,  and  the  grand  problem  for 
discussion,  yiz.  whether  the  rational  wUl,  permeated  and 
regttlated  by  tnie  piety,  has  perfect  mastery  oyer  the 
pa88ions(bri  airoSioiroTÓc  [aifTOKpariap}  itrrt  rutwa" 
^Av  twrtP^  \oyiCfi6c), 

2.  Thejirtt  parły  comprising  eh.  i,  18-iii,  19,  containa 
a  phUoaophictU  disąusition  on  this  problem,  giying  a 
defiuttion  of  reason,  or  the  rational  will,  and  of  the  wis- 
dom  which  is  to  be  gained  by  studying  the  Mosaic  law, 
and  which  shows  itself  in  the  four  cardinal  yirtues — 
discemment,  justice,  prudence,  and  fortitude;  describea 
the  difTerent  passions,  and  shows  that  reason,  peryaded 
by  piety,  has  the  mastery  oyer  them  all,  except  forget- 
fulnees  and  ignorance. 

8.  The  eecondpartf  comprising  chap.  iii,  2(X>xyiii,  20, 
demonstrates  the  proposition  that  sanctified  reason  has 
the  mastery  oyer  the  passions  by  giying  a  summary  of 
the  Maccabiean  martyrdoms  (iii,  20-iy,  26)  narrated  in 
2  Mace.  iii;  iy,  7-17;  y,  1-yi,  11;  describes  the  roar- 
tyrdom  of  Eleazar  (y,  1-yii,  19)  and  the  seyen  brothers 
(yiii,  l-xii,  16),  with  morał  reflections  on  it  (xiii,  l-xiy, 
10),  as  well  as  the  noble  conduct  and  death  of  their 
mother  (xiy,  ll-xyii,  6),  and  then  dednces  the  lessons 
to  be  leamed  from  the  charactor  and  conduct  of  these 
martyra  (xyii,  7-xyiii,  2),  showing  that  the  braelites 
alone  are  inyincible  in  their  struggles  for  yirtue  (3r( 
fiópoŁ  iraldtc  'Ejipaiwp  vv(p  óptrfjc  tiaiv  (iWcijroi). 
Ch.  xyiii,  21-28,  is  eyidently  a  later  addition. 

IIL  Author,  Dale,  andOriginal  iMnguage, — In  har- 
mony  with  the  generał  tradition,  Eusebius  (łlieł,  Ecdee. 
iii,  10),  Jerome  {Catalog,  Script,  Ecdes.  a.  y.  Josephus), 
Photius  (ap.  Philostorgius,  //iff.  Kcdes,  i),  Suidas  (s.  y. 
'ItMnjiroc,)^  many  MSS.,  and  the  early  editions  of  the 
Sept.  (Strasburg,  1526;  Basie,  1545;  Frankfurt,  1595),  as 
well  as  the  editions  of  Josephus^s  works,  ascribe  the  au- 
thorship  of  this  book  to  the  celebrated  Jewish  historian 
Fkmue  Josephut,  But  this  is  utterly  at  yariance  with 
the  style  and  structure  of  the  book  itself,  and  has  most 
probably  arisen  from  a  confusion  of  names,  as  the  work 
may  haye  been  written  by  some  one  of  the  name  of  Jo- 
sephus, or  from  the  fact  that  it  was  regaided  as  supple- 
menting  this  historian,  and  hence  was  appended  to  his 
writings.  Not  only  is  the  langnage  quite  difierent  from 
that  of  Josephus's  writingn,  but — 1.  In  4  Mace.  all  the 
proper  names  in  the  Bibie,  except  'lipotT6\vfta  and 
EAca^apoc,  are  retained  in  their  Hebirew  form,  and 
treated  as  indeciinable  (e.  g.  'A/3paa/i,  'loaÓK,  Ńo^), 
whereas  Josephus  giyes  them  a  Greek  termination.    2, 
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f oorth  Mace  detires  its  historical  matter  from  2  Mace, 
os  we  have  seen  in  the  preoeding  section,  or  perhaps 
from  the  original  work  of  Jaaon ;  while  Joeephas  mani- 
fesŁs  utter  ignorance  abouŁ  the  exi8tence  of  Łhis  work. 
8.  The  historical  blunders  oontained  in  thia  book  CiVf  15, 
26 ;  V,  1 ;  XTii,  22,  23,  etc.)  «re  such  aa  Joeephtis  would 
ncver  have  committed.  4.  The  fonn  and  tonę  of  the 
book  unque8tionably  show  that  the  writer  was  an  Alex- 
andrian  Jew,  who  resided  in  Bgypt  or  somewheie  far 
away  from  the  Holy  Łdmd — comp.  iv,  5,  20,  etc,  where 
the  writer  speaks  of  **  our  fatherland"  i.  e.  the  Holy 
Land  far  away.  From  Łhis  and  other  pasaages  in  which 
the  Tempie  is  spoken  of  as  stiU  existing,  and  from  the 
fact  that  xiv,  9  speaks  of  the  Egyptian  Jews  as  having 
enjoyed  extemal  peace  and  security  at  the  time  when 
this  book  was  written,  Grimm  dates  it  before  the  fali  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  peraecutions  of  the  £gyptian  Jews 
by  Caligula,  i.  e.  RC.  89  or  40. 

That  the  Greek  is  the  original  language  of  the  book 
requires  no  proof.  The  style  is  very  pompous,  flowing, 
Tigorous,  and  trały  Greek.  The  auŁhor's  eloquence, 
however,  is  not  the  spontaneous  outburst  of  a  heart  in- 
spired  with  the  grandeur  of  the  divine  theme  (iMfBtta) 
upon  which  he  discoiirses,  but  is  produced  arrifidally  by 
resorting  to  exclamatton8  and  apostrophes  (v,  38,  etc ; 
vii,  6,  9, 10, 15;  viii,  15, 16;  xi,  14,  etc),  diiUogues  and 
monologues  (viii,  16-19 ;  xvi,  5-10),  far-fetched  figures 
and  comparisons  (vii,  1,  etc;  xiii,  6;  xvii,  8,  6,  7),  and 
he  abounds  in  ćczra^  \iyófiiva  (i,  27,  29 ;  ii,  9 ;  iv,  18 ; 
V],  6, 17;  vii,  11;  viii,  15;  xi,  4;  xiii,  24;  xiv,  15, 18; 
XV,  26;  xvii,  5). 

lY.  Canonidly  and  Tmpojiatiće,  —  Among  the  Jews 
this  book  ia  hardly  known,  and  though  some  of  the  fa- 
thers  were  acąuainted  with  it,  and  Gregory  of  Nazian- 
zum,  Attgustine,  Jerome,  etc,  qaoted  with  respect  its 
description  of  the  Maccab«an  martyrs,  yet  it  was  never 
regarded  as  canonical  or  sacred.  As  a  historical  docu- 
ment  the  naTTative  ia  of  no  valuc  Its  interest  centres 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  unique  example  of  the  didactic 
use  which  the  .Tews  madę  of  their  history.  Ewald  ((re- 
Mchichłe,  iv,  556)  rightly  compares  it  with  the  sermon 
of  later  times,  in  which  a  scriptural  theme  becomes  the 
subject  of  an  elaborate  and  practical  comment.  The 
phiiosophical  tonę  of  the  book  is  essentially  stoical,  but 
the  stoicism  is  that  of  a  stem  legalist,  The  dictates  of 
reason  are  supported  by  the  remembrance  of  noble  tra- 
ditions,  and  by  the  hope  of  a  glorious  futurę.  The  pros- 
pect  of  the  life  to  come  is  elear  and  wide.  The  faithful 
are  seen  to  rise  to  endless  bliss ;  the  wicked  to  descend 
to  endless  torment,  varying  in  intensity.  But  while 
the  writer  shows,  in  this  respect,  the  effects  of  the  fuU 
Gulture  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  and  in  part  Bdvances 
beyond  his  predecessors,  he  offers  no  tracę  of  that  deep 
apiritual  inńght  which  was  quickened  by  Christianity. 
The  Jew  stands  alone,  isolated  by  character  and  by 
blessing  (comp.  Gfrorer,  PhUo,  etc,  ii,  173).  Still  the 
book  is  of  great  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  illustrates 
the  history,  doctrines,  and  morał  philosophy  of  the  Jew- 
ish  people  prior  to  the  advent  of  Christ  It  shows  that 
the  Jews  be]ieved  that  human  reason,  in  its  natural 
State,  has  no  power  to  subdue  the  passions  of  the  heart, 
and  that  it  is  only  able  to  do  it  when  sanctified  by  the 
religion  of  the  Bibie  (v.  21,  23;  vi,  17:  x,  18);  that  the 
souls  of  all  men  continue  to  live  aftcr  the  death  of  the 
body ;  that  all  will  rise,  both  righteous  and  wicked,  to 
receive  their  judgment  for  the  deeds  done  in  the  bodv 
(v,  85;  ix,  8;  xił,  13,  14;  xvi,  22;  xvii,  17,  18);  tha't 
this  is  taught  in  the  Pentatench  (comp.  xvii,  18,  with 
Deut  xxxiii,  3);  and  that  the  death  of  the  righteous  is 
a  vicarious  atonement  (vi,  29).  Allusion  seeros  also  to 
be  madę  in  the  N.  T.  to  some  passages  of  this  book 
(comp.  vii,  18,  with  Lukę  xx,  87 ;  Matt.  xxti,  82 ;  Mark 
xii,  26;  Rom.  vi,  10;  xiv,  8;  GaLxi,  19:  4  Mace  xii,  11, 
with  Acts  xvii,  26 :  4  Mace  xiii,  14,  with  Lukę  xvi,  22, 
28 :  4  Mace  xvi,  22,  with  Lukę  xx,  37). 

V.  Version*  and  Ezegetical  ffelps,  —  The  book  was 
tranaUted  into  Syriac^  the  MS.  of  which  ia  in  the  Am- 


broaian  Łibraiy  of  Milan ;  into  Latin,  bnt  looaeły,  by 
Erasmus;  and  again,  greatly  impiroved,  by  Combefis^ 
BibliotheetB  GnBCorum  patrum  auc&frittm  noritnmmmt 
(pars  i,  Paris,  1672).  This  verBion  ia  in  the  editions  otf* 
JosephuB  by  Uavercamp,  OberthUr,  and  DindorC  Both 
a  Latin  and  French  version  are  given  by  Galroet,  Cam^ 
ment.  liłeraL  in  Scr^fturam  V,  et  JV.  TesL  iii,  702  8q.;  a 
very  loose  English  verBion  was  first  publiahed  by  L*E»- 
trange  in  his  Trawlation  o/Josephus  (Lond.  1702);  and 
an  improved  translation  is  głven  by  Gotton,  Tke  Fixt 
Books  o/Maccabees  (Oxford,  1882> 

Of  exegetical  helpa  we  mention  Rentlinger,  Tkite 
ćTerigete  tur  U  w  Hpre  des  Maccabees  (Strasburg,  1826) ; 
Gfrorer,  Philo  u,d,A  lex,'Theo»opMe,  ii,  175  8q. ;  Dahoe, 
Jud,'Alex.  Belig,'Philo8,  ii,  190  sq.;  Ewald,  OesekidUe 
des  Volhet  Itrael,  iv,  554  sq. ;  the  elaborate  commentary 
of  Grimm,  Kurzgefautet  exeffetuches  Handh,  z.  d.  Apokr, 
d.A.T,  (pt.  iv,  Leipa.  1857), p.  285  8q. ;  Keil,  Eudeittmę 
i»d,A.T.  (1859),  p.  69  b,  8q. 

MACCABEES,  the  FOUBTH  Book  op  (5)— 
Though  it  is  certain  that  the  foregoing  booK  ia  that 
which  oid  writers  described,  Sixtu8  S^nenais  (^Biblia 
Sonda,  p.  37,  ed.  1575)  giveB  a  very  interesting  aocoont 
of  another  fourth  book  of  Maccabees  which  he  eaw  in  a 
library  at  Lyons,  which  was  aflerwards  burnt,  It  was 
in  Greek,  and  contained  the  history  of  John  H3rTcaniis, 
continuing  the  narrative  directly  afler  the  doae  of  the 
first  book.  Sixtus  quote8  the  fint  woids :  Koi  ^crd  to 
airoKTav^vai  rlv  ^fimpa  iyiv^dif  'luopffc  vibc  av> 
rov  Apxiipt^  AvT  aifTotf,  but  this  is  the  only  fragmeit 
which  remaina  of  it  The  history,  he  says,  was  nearly 
the  same  as  that  in  Joeephus,  A  nt.  xiii,  though  the  style 
was  veiy  different  from  his,abottndiog  in  Hebrew  idiomsi 
The  testimony  is  so  exact  and  explicit  that  we  can  see 
no  reason  for  questioning  its  accurac}',  and  still  leaa  for 
supposing  (with  Calmet)  that  Sixtus  saw  only  the  m>- 
called  fiflh  book,  which  is  at  preacnt  preaeired  in  Arabie 
See  Maccabees,  Fifth  Book  of. 

MACCABEES,  the  FUTH  Book  of,  an  iroportant 
chronicie  of  Jewish  affisurs,  which  was  for  the  first  time 
printed  in  Arabie  in  the  Paris  Polyglot  (1645),  and  was 
thence  copied  into  the  London  Polyglot  (1657). 

I.  TUle.— The  name,  thtjijih  book  of  Maccabees,  bas 
been  givcn  to  this  producdon  by  Cotton,  who  placed 
it  9&Jlij\h  in  his  order  of  the  books  of  Maocabeea  Ac- 
cording  to  the  remark  at  the  end  of  chap.  xvi,  the  fint 
part  of  this  book,  i.  e  chap.  i,  l>xvi,  26,  is  entitkd  Tke 
eecond  Book  of  Maccabeet  according  to  tke  Trantiatim 
ofthe  Hebretcs,  while  the  second  part,  i.  e.*chapu  xvii,  1- 
lix,  96,  is  simply  called  The  second  Book  ofMaecabees. 
The  fact  that  this  second  part  gives  the  history  of  John 
Hyrcanus  (eh.  xx)  has  led  Calmet  (Diet.  ofthe  Bihle^  s. 
V.  Maccabees)  and  others  to  suppose  that  it  is  the  same 
as  the  BO-called^ur^A  book  ofMaccabeet,  a  miique  M& 
of  which,  written  in  Greek,  Sixtus  Senensis  saw  in  the 
library  of  Sanctes  Pagninus,  at  Lyons,  and  which  was 
aflerwards  destroyed  by  fire,  so  that  the  fifth  of  Macca- 
bees is  sometimes  also  called  the  fourth,  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  MS.  given  by  Sixtus  Senensis  {Bibl,  Sonda, 
lib.  i,  sec  8)  has  been  printed  in  English  by  Whtston 
{Authentic  Recorda,  i,  206,  etc.)  and  Cotton,  The  fin 
Books  of  Maccabees,  Introd.  p.  xxxviii,  etc.  See  Mac- 
cabees, Fourth  Book  of  (6). 

II.  Contenfs. — ^This  book  contains  the  history  of  the 
Jews  from  Heliodorus^s  attempt  to  plundcr  the  trcasnry 
at  Jerusalem  till  the  time  when  Herod  revelled  in  the 
noblest  blood  of  the  Jews,  and  completed  the  tragedy 
of  the  Maccabeean  princcs  by  slaoghtering  his  own  wife 
Mariamne,  ber  mother  Alexandra,  and  his  own  two  sons 
Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  i.  c.  B.C.  184  to  B.C  6,  thus 
embracing  a  period  of  178  years.  The  subjoined  table 
shows  the  parallelism  between  the  nanrative  reoordcd  in 
this  book  and  the  accounts  contained  in  I  and  2  Mace 
and  the  works  of  Josephus. 

III.  Historical  and  Religious  Character. — It  will  be 
seen  from  the  annexed  table  that  the  first  part  of 
this  prodttction  (i-xix),  which  embraces  the  Maccabaean 
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period,  is  to  a  great  extent  parallel  with  1  and  2  Ifaoc, 
whilflt  the  seoond  part,  which  icoords  the  post-Macca- 
btean  history  down  to  the  birth  of  Christ  (xx-lix),  is 
parallel  with  Josephua,  Ani,  xiii,  15-xvi,  17 ;  War,  i,  ft- 
17.  The  hiatorical  worth  of  5  Mace  is  therefore  eaśily 
aacertained  by  comparing  its  narratire  with  that  of  1  and 
2  Mace.,  and  with  the  corresponding  portions  oi  Jose- 
phnsu  By  this  means  it  will  be  seen  that,  notwith- 
atanding  its  sereral  bistorical  and  chronological  blun- 
den  (oompare  5  Maoc  x,  16, 17,  with  2  Mace  x,  29;  6 
Mace  ix,  with  1  Mace.  vii,  7 ;  5  Mace.  viii,  1-8,  with  1 
Blacc.  ix, 73 ;  xii, 48 ;  Joseph.  Ani,  xiii,  U ;  5  Mace.  xx, 
17,  with  Anł.  xiii,  15;  5  Mace.  xxi,  17,  with  Ant,  vii, 
12),especialiy  when  recoiding  foreign  history  (oomp.  5 
Mace.  xii),  it  is  a  tnistworthy  and  valuable  narrative. 
There  can  be  no  ąaestion  that  some  of  its  blandera  are 
owing  to  mistakes  committed  by  transcribers  (e.  g.  the 
name  FeiiXf  which  stands  Jire  times  for  three  different 
persona,  5  Mace.  iii,  14;  vii,  8,  84,  comp.  with  1  Mace. 
iii,  10 ;  2  Maoc.  v,  22 ;  viii,  88 ;  the  name  Gorgiat,  5 
Mace.  X,  is  a  mistake  for  Timotheuij  as  is  evident  from 
2  Mace.  X ;  Joseph.  Ani»  xii,  U ;  so  aLso  two  for  nĆM^  5 
Mace.  xix,  8) ;  and  that,  as  a  wbole,  it  b  far  morę  sim- 
ple  and  natural,  and  far  less  blundering  and  miraculous, 
and  therefore  morę  credible  than  2  Mace.  As  to  its  re- 
ligious  character,  the  book  shows  most  distinctly  that 
the  Jews  of  those  days  firmly  bcUeved  in  the  Burvival 
of  the  soul  afler  the  death  of  the  body,  in  a  generał  res- 
urrection  of  the  dead,  and  in  a  futurę  judgment  (v,  12, 
18, 17, 22, 43, 48-dl ;  Ux,  14,  etc.). 

IV.  A  utkoTy  Daie,  and  Origuuil  Language — ^This  book 
ts  a  oompilation,  madę  in  Hebrew,  by  a  Jew  who  lived 
afler  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  from  ancient  Hebrew 
nemoiis  or  chionicles,  which  were  ijrritten  shortly  aller 
the  events  transpired.  This  is  evident  from  the  whole 
oomplexion  of  the  document,  even  in  the  translation — 
for  the  original  has  not  as  yet  come  to  light — as  may  be 
seen  from  the  few  features  here  offered  for  considera- 
tłon :  1.  When  speaking  of  the  dead  (xv,  11, 15;  xii,  1 ; 
xxi,  17)  the  compiler  uses  the  well-known  euphemisms, 
GodbemerHfultohim—V^'>V  On*)"^  D "^H^K;  to  ir Aom 
fte/wace =Dl70il  Y^^,  which  came  into  vogue  among 
the  Jews  in  the  Talmudic  period  (comp.  Tosiphta  Chul' 
/tfi,  100,  a;  Zunz^Zur  Gesckichłe^  p.  338),  and  are  used 
among  the  Jews  to  the  present  day,  thus  showing  that 
the  compiler  was  a  Jew,  and  ]ived  after  the  destruction 
of  the  Tempie.  2.  He  cslls  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  (iii, 
8,  9)  the  iwentyfour  books  =  51*1X1  U'^'\^Tj  a  name 
which  is  thoroughly  Jewish,  and  came  into  use  long  af- 
ter the  close  of  the  Hebrew  canon ;  leaves  ToraA  (il*^in), 
the  Hebrew  name  for  the  Pentateach,  untranslated  (xxi, 
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9),  in  aocordance  with  the  Jewish  custom;  speaks  of 
the  deity  as  the  great  and  good  God  =  y\':3f\  911A  bK 
(i,  8, 13,'l5;  V,  27;  vii,  21,  22;  vui,  6, 11 ;  ix, 4;  x,  15; 
xi,  8;  xii,  1 ;  XV, 4 ;  xvi,  24;  xxviii,  4;  xxxv,  9;  xlviii, 
14;  lvii,  85;  lix,  58);  and  names  Jerusalem  the  cify  of 
the  hohf  hoiue  (xx,  17 ;  xxi,  1 ;  xxiii,  6;  xxviii,  28,  84, 
87;  xxx,  8;  xxxv,  4,  88;  xxxvi,  6,  88, 89;  xxxvii,  8, 
6;  xxxvui,  6 ;  Ui,  7,  24 ;  Ux,  68) ;  «ry  o/the  hofy  houte 
of  God  (xxxi,  10) ;  or  simply  hoUf  dty  (xvi,  11, 17 ;  xx, 
18;  xxi,  26;  xxxiv,  7;  xxxv,  82;  xxxvi,  9,  19,  26; 
xxxviu,8;  xli,  16;  xliii,  12;  xUx,6;  1,16;  Uv,  18,26; 
lv,  27 ;  lvii,  22 ;  lix,  2) ;  holy  houte  (xx,  7, 17 ;  xxiii,  8 ; 
xxxvi,  85;  1,  8;  lii,  19;  Kii,  6;  lvi,  17,44;  lix,  85,  68); 
houae  of  God  (vii,  21 ;  ix,  7 ;  xi,  7 ;  xv,  14 ;  xvł,  16, 17; 
xxi,  U ;  xxvii,  4;  xxxiv,  10;  li,  6;  lii,  81 ;  liv,  18;  lv, 
20);  the  Tempie  he  calls  the  houte  ofthe  tcmctuary= 
U*TpQ}l  n*^l  (viii,  11),  in  aocordance  with  the  later 
Hebrew  idiom.  8.  This  later  datę  of  the  oompilation 
of  the  book  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  the  compiler 
rcfers  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (xxi,  80),  and  to 
the  period  of  the  second  Tempie,  ta  something  past 
(xxii,  9).  4.  He  speaks  of  the  original  author  of  the 
book  as  a  distinct  person  (xxv,  6 ;  lv,  25),  and  explain8 
the  original  writer^s  allusions  (lvi,  45).  6.  The  original 
writer  of  the  work  must  have  lived  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  for  he  terminates  his  narrative  8ix 
years  before  this  catastrophe,  and  does  not  know  of  any 
of  the  calamities  which  befel  his  brethren  after  the  eon- 
quest  of  Palestine  by  Titus.  Hb  name  b  unknown ;  all 
that  we  can  gather  from  thb  book  b  that  he  b  also  the 
author  of  other  bistorical  works  which  are  now  lost,  as 
he  himself  refers  to  them  (lix,  96),  and,  judging  from  hb 
terse  and  experienced  style,  it  b  not  at  all  improbable 
that  he  was  the  public  chronographer.  The  book  b  en- 
tirely  devoid  of  the  Ilagadic  legenda  which  form  a  vefy 
striking  characterbtic  of  the  Jewbh  productions  of  a 
later  age.  Gr^tz  {Getchichte  der  Juden,  v,  281)  identi- 
fics  it  with  an  Arabie  chronicie  written  about  A.D.  900, 
entitJed  ''Torich  al  Makkabain,  Jussnff  Ibn-G*oig*on,'* 
Uittory  ofthe  Maccabeet,  or  Joteph  b^-Gorion,  a  part  of 
which  he  says  b  printcd  in  the  London  Polyglot  under 
the  tiUe  of  A  rabie  Book  ofMaccabeet,  and  the  whole  of 
which,  extending  to  the  time  of  Titus,  b  in  two  Bodleian 
MSS.  (Uri,  Nos.  782, 829).  He  moreover  telb  us  that  it 
b  thb  work  which  the  well-known  Hebrew  chronicler 
called  Jotippon  [see  Josippon  brn-Gorion]  translated 
into  Hebrew,  and  supplemented,  and  thb  he  has  piom- 
iscd  to  prove  at  some  futurę  time.  We  must  confess  that 
we  are  unable  to  tracę  the  identity ;  and  we  are  aston- 
bhed  at  Dr.  David8on*8  confident  assertion  that  **  it  b 
anoŁher  form  or  rcccnsion  of  our  book  [L  e.  5  Mace] 
which  exbts  in  the  work  of  Joseph  ben-Gorion  or  Josip- 
pon, a  legendary  Jewbh  hbtoiy"  (IjUroduction  to  the  Old 
Testament,  iii,  466). 

V.  Ytrsiont  and  Literaturę, — Though  this  book  is  in 
our  estimation  as  important  as  2  Mace,  yet  there  has 
hardly  anything  been  done  to  elucidate  its  narratiye 
In  the  absence  of  the  original  Hebrew,  the  Arabie  ver- 
sion  of  it,  printed  in  the  Paris  and  London  Polyglots, 
is  the  text  upon  which  we  must  rely.  The  editors  of 
this  version  have  not  even  given  any  account  of  the 
MS.  from  which  it  has  been  taken.  A  Latin  translation 
of  it  by  Gabriel  Sionita  b  given  in  both  Polyglots;  a 
French  translation  b  given  in  the  appendix  to  De  Sacy*B 
Bibie ;  another  French  translation,  by  M.  Baubrun,  b 
given  in  voI.  iii  of  Le  Maitre'8  Bibie;  and  Calmet  trans-, 
lated  chapters  xx-xxvi,  containing  the  hbtory  of  John 
Hyrcanus,  which  he  thought  Sixtus  Senensb  had  taken 
for  tbe  legitimate  4  Mace  The  only  English  verBion 
of  it  is  that  by  Cotton,  The  Fice  Bookt  ofMaccabeea 
(Oxford,  1832). 

Maccabees,  Fe8tlval  of  the.    In  the  4th  cen- 

tiir}%  when  fasts  and  festiyab  had  greatly  multiplied^ 

not  only  were  fe8tivab  of  Christian  martyrs  oelebrated, 

but  also  those  of  some  of  the  morę  eminent  martyrs  of 

I  the  Old  Testament.    The  condiict  of  the  Maccabees  (q. 
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V.)  in  opposing  Antiochos  Epiphanes  (q.  v.),  and  dying 
iu  defence  of  the  Jewish  law,  seems  to  bave  been  gen- 
erally  celebrated  at  Łhis  time.  The  auŁhois  of  that  pe- 
riod are  extravaganŁ  in  their  coromendations  of  these 
patriota.  Chrysostom  has  three  horoiliea  on  the  sub- 
jeet.  At  Antioch  there  was  a  church  called  by  the 
name  of  the  Maccabees ;  and  Augustine,  who  wrote  two 
sermons  on  their  festiral,  calls  them  Christian  niartjTs. 
The  reason  assigned  for  the  adoption  of  thia  festiyal 
was  that,  as  the«e  men  had  sufTered  martyrdom  so 
brayely  before  Christ'8  coming,  what  would  they  not 
have  done  had  they  lived  after  him,  and  been  favored 
with  the  death  of  Christ  for  their  example?  The  Ko- 
man Marty rology  places  this  festiyal  on  August  Ist. 
Augustine  and  (iregory  Nazianzen  allude  to  this  feast. 
— Farrar,  Ecdes,  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Eadie,  Eccks,  Cyclop.  s.  v. 

Maccarthy,  Nicholas  Tuitb  dk,  a  noted  Roman 
Catholic  pulpit  orator,  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  at 
Dublin,  IreIand,May  19, 1769.  His  parents  removed  to 
France  on  account  of  religious  persecution,  and  Nicholas 
was  educated  at  the  Collage  du  Plessis,  later  at  the  Col- 
lage de  France,  and  then  at  the  Sorbonne.  During  the 
Revolution  be  retumed  to  his  parents  at  Toulouse,  and 
lived  there  in  great  retirement,  his  time  devoted  mainly 
to  Btudy.  In  1814  he  became  a  priest,  and  early  gained 
for  himself  distinction  as  a  pulpit  orator.  In  1819  he 
entcred  the  **  Society  of  Jesus."  Thereaftcr  he  travelled 
from  place  to  place,  preaching  eirerywhere  with  great 
Snccess.  His  name  had  already,  in  1819,  been  regarded 
at  court,  and  he  had  then  declined  a  bishopric,  prefer- 
ring  his  association  with  the  Jesuits  to  an  official  posi- 
tion.  In  1826  he  was  inyited  to  preach  before  the  royal 
household,  and  created  quite  a  sensation.  Now  his 
name  was  placed  among  the  foremosŁ  of  the  nation. 
After  the  fali  of  Charles  X,  Maccarthy  rooved  to  Savoy, 
and  thence  to  Romę,  where  he  died,  May  3, 1833.  His 
sermons,  which  were  published  in  2  rols.  8vo  (Paris, 
1836),  were  translated  into  German  and  other  modem 
languagcs.  See  the  excelleut  article  in  Hoefer,  Aoz/r. 
Bioy,  Genirale,  xxxii,  482 ;  Regendmrg  Real-Enofklopd- 
die,  8,  V. 

Maccarty,  Thaddeus,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  in  Boston  in  1721 ;  graduatcd  from  Harvard 
Unirersity  in  1739;  studied  theology  three  years,  and 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Kingston,  Mass.,  on  Noy.  3, 1742.  When  Whitetield  ap- 
peared  in  that  region  in  1745,  he  appointed  a  committee 
"  to  prevent  the  intrasion  of  roying  exhorters."  A  false 
report  spread  that  Whitefield  was  to  open  communion 
for  him,  whereupon  his  parishioners  nailed  the  doors  and 
Windows,  and  Maccarthy*s  reąuest  for  dismission  was 
granted.  He  then  preached  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  from 
Nov.  27, 1746,  until  the  time  of  his  death,  July  20, 1784. 
His  publications  are,  Farewell  Sermon  at  Kingston  (1 745) : 
— Two  Digcourtt*  on  the  Day  o/ the  Armual Fast  (before 
the  expedition  into  Canada,  1759);  and  other  sermons. 
See  Sprague,  A  mtcds  o/ the  A  mer.  Pulpity  i,  423. 

Macolintock,  Samuei^  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  May  1, 1732,  at  Medford,  Mass. ;  grad- 
uated  at  Princeton  in  1751,  and  in  1756  was  ordained 
pastor  in  Greenland,  N.  H.,  where  he  labored  until  his 
death,  April  27, 1804,  excepting  only  the  Rerolutionary 
period,  when  he  acted  as  chaplain.  He  w^as  a  participaiit 
in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  figures  prominently  in 
Tmmbull's  picture  of  that  great  eyer.t-  He  published 
A  Sermon  on  the  Justice  ofGod  in  the  Mart  ality  ofMan 
(1759): — The  Artifices  ojfDece%ver8  detecfed,  and  Chris- 
łians  tcamed  againsi  them,  a  sermon  (1770) : — IJerodias^ 
or  Cruelty  andRerenge  the  EJects  ofwdairful  Pleanirey 
a  sermon  (1772) : — A  Sermon  at  the  Cowmencement  ofthe 
new  Conttiiution  of  New  Hampshire  (1784) : — An  Epis- 
iolary  Correspondence  with  Rev.  John  C.  Ogden  (1791): 
— The  Choicff  a  sermon  (1798): — An  Oration  commem- 
oratire  of  Washington  (1800).  See  Sprague,  AtmalSf  i, 
525;  Christian  Examiner,  1844,  p.  404. 

MaccoYiuB  or  Makow^sky,  John,  a  Polish  Rc- 


formed  theologian  and  writer,  waa  bora  al  Lobzenie  io 
1588 ;  studied  at  the  principal  German  uDiyerslŁies; 
receiyed  doctor  of  theology  at  Franecker  in  1614; 
pointed  extraordinary  professor  of  theology  in  that  tmi- 
yersity  in  1615 ;  ordinary  professor  in  1616 ;  and  died  in 
1644.  He  was  particularly  renowned  as  an  opponent  of 
the  Jesuits,  Socinians,  and  Arminians,  and  by  hia  seyeri- 
ty  against  the  latter  created  many  enemies.  In  his  own 
Church  he  caused  much  disturbuice  by  his  attempta  to 
restore  the  use  of  the  scholastic  method  in  tłie  treat> 
ment  of  dogmatica.  He  used  it  first  in  his  lectuies,  and 
aflerwards  also  in  his  writings.  See  his  CoUeffia  theo- 
logica  (Amstelod.  1623, 1631)  i—TAtci  communes  iheohgici 
(Frań.  1626)  :—Distinctiones  et  reguła  theologicce  eiphi- 
lotophica  (published  by  Nicholas  Arnold,  Amsterd.1 656; 
Geneya,  1661).  He  was  thereupon  accused  of  heresy 
before  the  States  of  Friesland,  at  the  instigation,  it  is 
said,  of  his  coUeague  Sibrand  Labbertua.  The  affair  was 
brought  by  Maccoyius  himself  before  the  Synod  of  Dort, 
and  a  commission,  haying  been  appointed  to  inyestigate 
the  case,  reported  that "  Maccoyium  nullius  Gentiliami, 
Judaismi,  Pelagianismi,  Socinianismi,  ant  alterius  cnjus- 
cunque  hffireseos  reum  teneri ;  immeritoque  iUam  fuisse 
accusatum.  Peccasse  euro.  quod  quibusdam  ambiguis 
et  obscuris  phrasibus  Scholasticis  usus  sit;  qttod  Scho> 
lasticum  dooendi  modum  conetar  in  Belgicis  Academiis 
iutJToducere ;  qtiod  cas  selegerit  qo«s8tione8  diaceptandas, 
quibus  grayantiir  £cclesia9  Belgicae.  Monendum  ease 
eum,  ut  cum  Spiritu  sancto  loquatur,  non  cum  Bellar- 
mino  aut  Suarezio.  Hoc  yitio  yertendum  ipai,  quod  dis- 
tinctionem  sufficientiae  et  effioentis  mortis  Chriati  as- 
seraerifc  ease  futilem ;  quod  negayerit,  humanum  genos 
lapsum  esse  objectum  prRdestinationis;  qaod  dixerit, 
Deum  yelle  et  decemere  peccata;  quod  dixerit,  Deum 
nuUo  modo  yelle  omnium  hominum  salutem ;  qciod  dix- 
erit,duas  esse  electiones"  (see  Epp.  ecd.  et  theoi^praał,  et 
erud,  vxror.  [Amst.  1684 ],  p.  572  sq.).  The  synod  adopŁ- 
ed  the  report,  and  acted  acoordingly.  StiU  this  did  not 
purge  the  Reformed  Church  ofthe  scholastic  method,  as 
neither  Maccoyius  himself  nor  his  disciples  abandoned 
it.  See  J.  Cocceji  Or,  hab.  in/unere  J.  M.  (1644) ;  Bayle, 
Diet,  Hist.  et,  CrU,  iii,  290  sq. ;  Heinrichs,  Yersuch  einer 
Getch,  d,  ckristi.  Glaubenswahrhettenf  p.  365 ;  Schrockh, 
Christl,  K,  G,  s.  d.  Ref,  y,  148;  Herzog,  Real-Ewyklop. 
yiii,  745;  Hagenbach,  ffitt,  o/Doctr.  ii,  170  8q. ;  Gasa, 
Dogmengesch,  ii,  441  8q.     See  Scholasticlsji. 

Macdill,  DA\nD,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  South  Carolina,  studied  under  the  celebrated 
American  Presbyterian  pulpit  orator  and  iheologian  Dr. 
John  Mason,  of  New  York,  and  commcnced  preaching 
in  Ohio.  Macdill  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  suc- 
cessfully  performing  the  duties  of  an  editor  and  director 
in  coUegiate  and  thcological  institutions.  He  died  June 
15, 1870. 

Mac6,  Francois,  a  French  theologian  and  Biblical 
writer,  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1640,  and  became  sncce8»- 
iyel}'  canon  and  curate  of  Saintc-Opportone.  He  was 
also  comisellor  and  almoner  to  the  king.  He  died  in 
Paris  Feb.  5, 1721 .  II  is  works  are,  Psaumes  et  Cantiąues 
de  rŹglise  (Paris,  1677) :  —  Ahregś  hittorięue^  chirmolo- 
gicue^  et  morał  de  VA  ncien  ei  du  Nouveau  Testament  (Par. 
1704,  2  yols.  ]2mo):  — Z.a  Science  de  rŹcriture  ^ońifr, 
reduite  en  guaire  tabies  genirales  (Paris,  1708, 8yo),  oon- 
taining  a  comparison  of  the  Old  with  the  New  Testa- 
ment : — Les  Testament*  des  douze  Patriarches  (Par.  1713, 
12mo) : — Afiditations  (of  Busee,  2  yols.  12mo) : — VImi' 
tation  de  Jesus-Chi-ist  (Par.  1698-9)  '.—Epitres  et  Etan- 
giles  des  dimanches  etjcłes,  et  pour  U  Careme  et  tAreni 
(2d  ed.  Par.  2  yols.  12roo) : — Melaniey  ou  la  reuce  chart' 
table :  —  L^EspiHt  de  Saint  A  ugustuf,  ou  analyse  de  tout 
les  ourrages  de  ce  pkre  (5007  pages  8yo) : — Erplicałion 
des  Propheties  de  tA  ncien  et  du  Noureau  Testament  qui 
prourent  que  Jesus-Christ  est  le  Fils  de  Dieu,  le  renta- 
lie  Messie  et  que  la  ReUgion  Chretienne  est  la  V7'aie  et 
seule.  religum^  ouvrage  en  deux  parties  et  destini  **  a  oonr 
fondre  les  atheesj  les  impies,  les  libertins,  les  Jui/s,  les  hś- 
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rM^iHc"  —  Hittnin  rriiigiit  du  papti  dcpab  Aint 
PiiTTtjiitju'a  A  kztmirt  VI t,  S«e  Hoder,  Wwr,  fltoff. 
Giniratr,  toL  mii,  s.  v. 

Uaosdo,  Antonio,  a  Portngaese  Jemiit  and 
wril«r,  «u  bom  it  Coimbra  in  161^  He  wu  regent 
md  iiulructor  ■moiig  the  Jnuics,  and  pused  two  yon 
in  the  Arrican  niiHiuiia.  Ht  liad  charice  ofthe  conrn- 
ńunal  of  the  Yalicin  choreh  umil  ItiTt,  rroni  wbich 
dme  he  direcicd  the  College  Ol  Evan,  and  afterwirda 
that  of  liłbon.  He  died  at  Uebon  in  1693.  Hii  wdtIu 
are,  among  ctthen,  EUigia  nonutUa  tt  dean-ipłw  Carona- 
timii  Chriiiiiw,  rrffina  Sarda  (Stockhalm,  1660):— 
i.utiiiutia  infulala  fi  purpuratay  rmt  poHfificióuś  fł  car- 
dmalibia  illialrata  (P«i»,  1663, 1678,  łtn)  -.-Dt  l'ita  tt 
MoT^HiJaamiu  de  Ali«rida  {Padua,]GG9;  Raine,167l]: 
—Diet  tutftam  orbii  Ctiriititm  (Liriion,  1687). 

Maoado,  Frauolaoo  de,  ■  Portugueae  Jesuit  uid 
proliAc  wriler,  HU  bom  at  Coimbra  in  159G.enlered  the 
Jnuit  order  it  fouiteen,  and  became  «ucce«aively  teacher 
uf  rbelońc,  philomphy,  uid  chronotoe."'-  1°  1B30  he 
left  the  Jesuits  and  cntcred  the  onier  of  Coideliers,  wiib 
the  aumame  Fran^oU  dt  Sttint-Augaitin,  iinder  which 
IDOM  of  hi.  worka  ara  publiahed.  He  wai  cslled  to  the 
profeBsorship  of  polemic  theology  in  the  Col1»|C<  of  the 
Propaganda  at  Romę,  and  aflerwards  (1657)  rińled 
Ycnice.  leoturiug  deomaireicSiUi.  He  occupied  the  chair 
of  morał  phiLuophy  at  |he  ITiiiyemity  of  Padua  from 
1667  unlil  the  Ume  uf  hia  death  in  Miy.  1680.  In  IGT.i 
he  had  compoaed  53  pine^yrioi.  60  Latin  discouncu,  32 
funeral  ontiona.  123  ele^tlea,  UJ  cpiUphs,  212  dedi<:>- 
(ory  epiitliił,  'W  familiat  epiallcs,  2600  epic  poems,  110 
odes,  300U  epigniDii,  4  Latin  comedics,  2  iragedies,  and 
1  Spinish  utlre.  He  had  a  shsrp  diKtmion  nilb  car- 
dinal  tlonaon  the  aulijeclof  canHihslintialion.  andwiih 
caidinnl  Noris  on  Ihe  monachiam  of  St.  Augiuline. 
Among  hb  wriIJngs  are  Apolitoii$  S.  Fraacitci  Xavfrii 
(Uibon,  1G20,  8va),  aii  epie  poem: — Thimurut  Kmdt- 
fionii  pro  Molr,  yiiidarium  tlogamlia  (denoting  Ihe  au- 
thor'a  vanity) :— ^criinum  S,  A  Hgatlad  ib  pradeiliaa- 
lumr.  gralia  it  libero  ariiiria  (Paria,  1648,  4to ;  3d  edil. 
Lond.  IGół)  ■.—CoKtrDTertia  eecleiiculica  ńler  f.  F.  Mi- 
aam  (l05a,avo):^Liluiu  LuiUaHia,  cotilra  tubaia  Aa- 
gtkanam  (Lond.  1G52,  ĄuĄ-.—EiKifclapadia  in  Aganem 
liOeraloTamprodHela  (Ronw,  1657);— 0«  ctarOui  Palri, 
iv  lib,  (Romę,  I6G0) :— rAeoh-um  Meleorolagintm  (Roine, 
1661,  Hfo)  -.—SchoUe  Tknlogia  potilira  (Romę,  1064) : 
— Medalia  kitloritr  eceirnaatica  emticuUiiu : — Coilaliona 
doctriRoi  S.  Thama  rl  Stoli,  aim  dijrmiiit  ialer  ulnim- 
9w  (Padua,  1671,  S  voki.)  -.—Joaimt  Bona  lloelniia  dt 
utM/trmtnliili  u  lacrifirio  suinr  (Ingolsudt  [YeniceJ, 
1673,  8vo;  icpnnt  Yerona) :  — ''ujuin'!^  dt  ritu  aigmi 
rl/ernenlati  (Yerona,  1673.  łlo) !— JfyrofWium  moralt 
dacwatnlorunt  xiii  (Padua,  10"3,  ito):—Srllema  Coagrt- 
galiomi  S.  Offirii  SamaiH  cum  ttogiit  canSnalium  tt  co- 
roOariam  dr  infaliibiti  aurlorilalt  nnmi  poalfficii  ia 
mitlrriit  Jidei  proponeadii  (Padua,  1070,  4lo):  —  fc'%i<i 
poetira  in  Semp.  fenelant,  tum  innabiu  (Padua,  1680); 
— Se  facarąalionii  A/fUtrio  (Padua,  1681),  containing 
also  ftiiKrarium  eaneli  A  agaeliai.  Sec  Huefcr,  Aa:.r. 
Bios.  Cfiiirafe,  B,  V.;  Wetier  und  Wclte,  Kircheu-Leii- 
ioa,  lii,  748. 

MaoedO'Dla  (Miucf  ovia,  from  a  suppoMd  foander 
Maeeilnai  or  ifacólon),  a  lume  originally  confined  lo 
the  district  lying  north  uf  Theaaaly.  east  of  the  Cai- 
danian  mnuntains  (a  prolonmtion  of  Mount  Hndus), 
and  weal  of  the  River  AicIub  ;  but  anenrarda  oitended 
lo  the  country  lying  hi  the  north  oftireeceProper,hav- 
ing  on  the  caat  Thracc  and  the  .Egsan  Sca,  on  the  west 
the  Adiiatic  and  lllj-tia,  nn  Iho  north  Uardania  and 
Młcsia,  nnd  on  Ihe  souch  l'h»i.-<aty  anrl  Ejiinu.  "In  a 
rough  and  popular  dcwriplion  it  is  cnough  to  uy  thst 
Macedonia  ia  the  region  bounded  inland  by  the  rangę 
of  H»miu  or  the  Dalkan  non  liwardi  and  the  chain  of 
Pindui  weatwarda,  beyond  which  the  atreama  flotr  re- 
•pectiyely  lo  (he  Danube  and  Adriatic;  that  it  i>  Kp- 
anled  fmn  Theaaaly  on  (he  auuth  liy  the  Cambuiuaa 
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hilla,  nmnlag  eaaterly  from  Flndui  to  Olympna  and  the 

£gBan ;  and  that  it  in  dirided  on  the  eaM  from  Thrace 
by  a  lesa  definite  mountain  boandai;  lunning  eonth- 
irirda  from  Hiemui.  Of  the  apace  thua  iadosed,  tiro 
of  [he  moet  remarkahle  phyucal  features  are  two  great 
plains,  one  walered  by  the  Aiiua,  which  comee  to  the 
aea  at  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  not  fai  from  Thettalonica; 
the  other  by  the  Strymon,  which,  aher  paning  near 
Philippi,  flowa  out  below  Amphipolia.  Uetween  the 
rnoutha  of  theae  two  riveiB  a  rcmarkable  peninsula  prc^ 
jecta,  diriding  itaelf  into  three  poinu,  on  the  farthcat 
of  which  Mount  Atboa  fiaea  nearly  into  the  region  of 
perpetual  anow,"  The  whole  region  waa  intfiraecled  by 
mountaina  (among  tbeae  were  the  famous  Ulympua  and 
Athoi),  which  sopplied  numeroiu  atieama  (eepecially 
he  Stiymon  and  Aiiua),  rendering  the  intervening 
ralleya  and  plaina  highly  fniilful  (Pliny,  ir,  17 ;  Mela, 
i,  3;  PtoL  iii,  15).  The  natives  were  celebrated  from 
Lhe  earlieat  timea  for  Iheir  hardy  iadependence  and  mil- 
itary  discipline.  The  country  ie  auppawed  U  have  been 
fint  peopled  by  Chittim  orKittim,B(»aaf  jBvaii(Gen. 
X,  4),  and  iii  that  case  it  ia  prabable  that  the  Hacfllo- 
nians  are  sometimea  intendnl  when  (he  word  Chittiii 
occurs  in  the  Old  Teatamenl.  Macedonia  waa  the  orig- 
inal  kingdom  of  Philip  and  Aleiander,  by  meana  of 
wtune  vicloriee  the  narae  uf  the  Hacedoniana  became 
celebraled  thioughout  the  East.  The  riac  of  the  great 
empire  furmed  by  Aleiander  ii  deacribed  by  the  pniphet 
Daniel  undu  the  emblem  of  a  goat  wich  one  bom  (Dau. 
viii,  S-8).  Aa  the  hom  waa  a  generał  aymbol  of  power, 
the  oneneaa  ofthe  hom  impliea  merely  the  unity  of  thst 
power.  It  ia,  howeyer,  curioua  and  intereatjng  to  koow 
Ihat  Daniel  did  describe  Macedonia  under  iu  uhibI 
tymbol,  aa  gema  and  ulhcr  antiąoe  objecis  still  exiat  in 
which  that  country  i>  repreaenled  under  the  figurę  of  a 
oiie-bomed  goat.  (Sec  Slumy'a  Truth  o/Rerelalian 
laiutrated,  and  the  art  Macedonia,  in  TayWa  Calmet.) 
See  Goat.  Monumenta  aie  atill  extant  iu  which  Ihis 
aymbol  ocenia,  aa  one  of  lhe  pilaaten  of  Periepolia, 
where  a  goat  ia  depicted  with  one  immeiiac  hnm  on  hia 
forehead,  and  a  Pcraian  holding  the  bam,  by  wbieh  ia 
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md  in  xyi,  U  he  is  uud  to  hive  mDtrired  bU  plot  for 
the  purpose  of  tiuuteirinK  the  kingdom  of  Lhe  Feretins 
to  the  Hicedoniaiut.  Tbia  luffidrnlly  bctnya  the  l&te 
dite  uid  ipuriou*  cbu«ct«  orthne  •pocr}'pbal  chip- 
ten;  but  it  u  curious  thui  ta  have  our  Uleuliun  tumcd 
to  Ilie  eady  auuggle  of  Ptnia  uid  (ireccc  Uicedonu 
pUyed  ■  gnat  part  in  Ihia  ttniggle,  and  tliere  ii  liule 
doubt  thal  Abaauenia  ii  Xerxea.  The  history  of  lhe 
MaccabeeB  opeiii  with  rivid  allusionB  to  Akxaudtr,  lb« 
BOD  of  ł'hilip,  the  UacedoDtan  king  (' AXrZ(tfSpoc  u  Toit 
4>iXiVtou  u  liaaAiis  u  Kaaliir),  who  came  out  of 
the  land  of  Cbelliim  and  HDOte  Dariiu,  king  of  the 
FeraUuu  and  Ucde«  (1  Hacc  i,  1),  and  Hho  rrigued  fint 
unong  the  UrecUns  (ib.  vi,  i).  A  lilłle  later  we  have 
the  Homoa  conąuest  ot  Pereeus,  "king  oTthe  Citima," 
recDRJed  (ib.  viii,  fi).  Subseąuently  in  thew  Jewith 
annals  we  find  the  term  "  Macedoniana**  uaed  for  the 
•oldienorthe  Seleucid  aucceHora  orAlei«nder(:2Macc 
viii,  20),  In  what  is  caUed  the  Fillh  Book  of  Maco- 
bees  thia  uaage  of  the  word  ia  veTy  frequent,  and  ia  ap- 
plied  not  only  to  the  Seleadd  priuce*  at  Antioch,  but  l» 
the  Ftolemies  al  Alexandria  (>ee  Cotton'>  fice  Bookt 
o/Marcublrt,Ox{.  1882),  When  Hibdued  by  the  Ro- 
mana (Livy,  xliv)  under  Paulus  jEmiliua  (RC.  1G8), 
Uacedonia  wa«  divided  into  four  provinc«  (Liiy, 
29).  Macetlunia  Prima  Kaa  on  the  eastof  the  8livt 
and  had  Amphipulii  for  the  capitaL  Haeedonia  Se- 
cuada  itretched  betweeu  the  Stiymon  aniT   ' 
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nica  and  Philippi  (Acta  xvi,  9),  A.D.  48.  Thia  oc 
repeated  mention  of  the  name,  either  alonc  (AeW  xvui, 
h;  xix,  21;  Roni.zv,2fi;  2  Car.  i,  16;  xi,  9;  PbiL  ir, 
1&),  OT  alongwilh  Achaia(2Cor.  ii,2;  1  Tlwa&  i,  8). 

The  prindpal  ciiie*  af  Macedonia  wete  Amphipuiis, 
Thnaalonica,  Pella,  and  Pelagonia  (Uvy,  iIt,  29)  -.  tłw 
to«ma  of  the  p[uvince  naned  in  the  Kew  Teatamfiil. 
are  Philippi,  Amphipulia,  TheoBalimica,  Neapolia,  Apol- 
lonia, and  Herma.  Whea  the  Koman  empire  wa*  di- 
videcl,  UaceilaniB  Tell  to  the  ahare  of  the  erapoor  of  tbe 
Eaat,  but  in  the  lath  cenUuy  it  fćU  inlu  the  haada  at 
the  Turka.  It  now  forma  a  pan  of  Tuikey  in  Europę^ 
and  ia  called  Makdmia.  It  ia  inhatńled  by  Walla- 
chianii,TuTka,GieekB,(ndAlbaDiaiia.  The  aontb  e«at«m 
pan  i)  under  the  paaha  of  Salonika ;  the  noithan  onder 
beya  or  agas,  or  forma  free  cmnmuniiies.  llie  capital, 
Salonika,  the  andent  TbeMalonica,  ia  a  commercial  Ło*n, 
and  the  unlv  one  of  any  conacqufncr,  coniaining  about 
TO.OUOiahaliitanta.  (SceCellarii  .Vor^.ii.82S  Bq.;  Uan- 
nert,vii,  420eq.;  Conybeare  and  lIoKaon,  i.  315.)  Oa 
the  question  whethei  Lukę  indudea  Thrare  in  Uace- 
donia, aee  Tiibace.  "  Nothiug  ran  eicced  the  intenat 
and  imgireaaiYeneu  of  the  occaiion  (Acta  lvi,  9)  wben  ■ 
new  and  reli)(ioua  meaning  waa  given  to  the  weD-knon 
ivi)p  ManJuł<ori>cmostheiieł(/'łil.i,  p.4S),  and  when 
thia  part  of  Eun>pe  was  dceignated  aa  the  Srst  to  be 
trodden  by  an  apoMle.  The  account  of  Si.Paul'a  fint 
■  through  Macedonia  (Acu  xvi,  10-ivii,  15)  ia 
maiked  by  copioua  detail  and  tiell-defined  inci- 
denta,  At  lhe  eloae  of  thia  joumey  he  retumed 
from  Oiriiith  tn  Syria  by  aea.  On  the  next  oo 
caaiun  of  viaiiing  Eunipe,lhough  he  bolh  ireot 
and  letumed  ihrough  Mawdonia  (Acis  xx,  1- 
6),  the  narrative  is  a  Ter;  sUght  aketeh,  and 
the  niule  ia  lift  uocertain  escept  aa  rcgarda 
PhilippL  Many  yean  elapaed  before  S[.  Paul 
vialted  thia  proviDce  agiin ;  but  from  1  Hm.  i, 
3,  it  ia  endent  that  he  did  accomplish  the  wiah 
e.\prtssed  duriiig  his  firał  imprisonmcnt  (PhiL 
ii,  24).  The  characler  of  the  Macedonian  Chrii- 
ael  befoie  ue  in  Sciiplurc  in  a  very  faYOr- 
■ble  lighL    The  candiir  of  che  B 
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wilh  Theasaloniea  for  ita  melropolin.  The  tbird  aiid 
foorth  diatncta  biy  to  the  aouth  and  the  weit.  Of  two, 
ir  nut  (liree  of  theie  dietricts,  coiiia  are  still  estant 
<Akennan,  Kamiimatie  IlluU.  oflhe  S.  T.  p.  48).  Af- 
tcrwanJB  (It.C.  142)  the  whole  of  Greece  waa  divided 
into  two  great  praylncesr  Maoedonia  and  Aehaia.  See 
Acham  ;  GnEECE.  Macedonia  therefore  constituted  a 
Roman  province,  goreined  by  a  proprstor.  wiih  the 
title  of  procofiaul  (pronncia  finKwuu/nru,'  Tacit.'1'i- 
aaL  i.  76;  Suetun.  Claud.  26),  in  the  limc  of  Chris!  and 
hia  apostlłs.  (Sec  fuUy  in  Smitha  Lid.  of  Ciiiu.  Geog. 
a.  V.)  The  aposilc  I'aul  being  summoned  in  a  vkioii, 
while  at  Troas.  to  preach  the  (loupcl  in  Ma(«donia.  pro- 
oecded  thither,  aoil  founded  the  churches  of  Theasalo- 
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deniJy  objects  of  St-Paut'a  pcmliai  allection  (1  Tbeta. 
ii,  9, 17-30;  iii,  10);  and  the  Pbilippiana,  beaides  their 
f^eneral  freedom  from  blame,  are  noled  as  remarkaUe 
for  their  liberality  and  aelf-denial  (PhiL  iv,  10, 14-19; 
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.  3; 


i,  9).     It  ia 


tonh  n 
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fact  almoat  lypical  of  the  change  which  Chiisiianity 
haa  produced  in  the  social  life  of  Eumpe,  Ihat  the  fe- 
male  eleotent  is  conspicuoua  in  lhe  recorda  of  ita  inlio- 
duction  into  Macedonia.  The  Goapel  waa  flnt  prearhrd 
to  u  smali  congreRation  of  womcn  (Arta  ivi,  13); 
the  Hnit  convert  was  a  woman  (ib.  vei.  14) ;  and.  at  Icatt 
at  Philippi,  womcn  wete  prominent  as  aclirc  wntkcrt 
in  the  raiiae  of  r^igian  (PhiL  iv,  2.  8).  It  sliouU  be 
obKfycd  that,  iu  Si.  PauFa  limę,  Macedonia  was  vtll 
inlerwcled  by  Roman  roadi,  espedally  by  the  greatTia 
Egiiilia,  whicb  connected  Philippi  and  Thłwalonica, 
and  aiso  ied  lowards  lUyriciun  (Rom.  xv,  19)."  For  the 
anticguilies  of  thia  region,  sec  Couainifry,  fogagr  dim  It 
MucidoBK  (Pana,  1831);  Lcake,  Trorrlł  m  .yarHirt 
Grtrrr  (London.  1635) ;  compare  alao  HoUaod,  Tmaii 
u  lif  luman  lila,  etc.  (Lond.  1812-18). 

Macedo'iilui  (Man^bii')  occun  in  lhe  A.y.  oT 
the  N.T.  only  in  Acia  xxvii,  2.  In  the  other  cases 
(AcIb  xvi,  9;  xix,  39;  2  Cor.  ix,  2,  4)  our  translaton 
render  it "  of  Macedonia."  The  "  Uacedoniaiis"  atv  alm 
mentiuned  in  the  Apocrypha  (Esth.  xvi,  10, 14;  1  Mace. 
i,  1 ;  2  Mace.  viii,  20).     8ee  Macedonia. 

MEtcadonlaus.    Sc«  Maceikinics. 

Macadonius,  a  patiiarch  of  Conatantinople,  Soni^ 
iahed  inthe  'Ith  century.  Aftertbe  death  orbisbopAl- 
exauder,  ofConataniinople,  in  B86,  Macedoniua  and  Pan- 
ina bccame  candidatt*  for  hia  aucoenion.  Thelatterwaa 
elected  by  lhe  Aihanaaian  paity,  bat  waa  eoon  aftci  (838) 
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depowd  by  the  emperor  GonManoe,  wbo  pat  Etuebios 
of  Nicomedia  in  his  plaoe.  Upon  the  death  of  Kuse- 
bios,  Paulus  was  reinstated,  but  was  again  deposed  by 
tbe  Semi-Arian  emperor,  who  in  842  pronounoed  Mace- 
doniufl  patriarch,  notwrithstanding  the  opposition  of  the 
people,  who  roae  in  in8anecti<Mi,  resulting  in  great 
bloodshed  (comp.6ibbon,  DeeUne  and  Fali  o/ihe  Boman 
Empire  \  Milman'8  ed.],  ii,  857  Bq.).  The  orthodox  ńval, 
however,  succeeded,  after  a  time,  in  making  his  influence 
felt  thronghout  the  country,  and  Macedonius  was  flnally 
obliged  to  yield  him  the  patriarchate.  In  860,  after 
having  thoroughiy  reorganized  his  party,  Macedonius 
letumed,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  civil  authorities  regain- 
cd  the  superintendenoe  over  the  churches.  His  decided 
connection  with  the  Semi-Arians,  and  the  widening  of 
the  gulf  between  the  Ariana  and  Semi*Aiians,  proved, 
howeyer,  fatal  to  his  credit,  and  in  860  his  enemies  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  his  deposition  by  a  synod  at  Con- 
stantinople.  He  is  supposed  to  hare  died  soon  after. 
His  followera  at  once  adopted  his  name.  The  Macedo- 
moaiM  are  generally  regarded  as  Semi-Arians  of  that 
period,  especially  thoee  in  and  around  Constantinople, 
in  Thrace,  and  in  the  surrounding  provinoes  of  Asia 
Minor  (Sozomen,  iv,  27).  There  is,  however,  one  point 
in  which  the  Macedonians,  although  not  opposed  to,  are 
yet  distinguished  from  the  Semi-Arians ;  it  is  their  idea 
of  the  antagonism  of  the  divinity  and  the  homoousia  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  On  this  point  the  Macedonians  are 
identical  with  the  Pneumatomachians,  and  therefore  the 
latter  finally  joined  the  former.  They  professed  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  dirine  energy  diffused  throughout 
the  unirene,  but  denied  its  being  distinct,  as  a  person, 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son  (Epiphanius,  Harts,  74 ; 
Augustine,  De  H<Krt$.  c.  52).  In  8iBl  Theodoeius  the  Great 
asserobled  a  council  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  bisbops  at 
Constantinople  (seoond  CBCumenical),  which  condemned 
this  doctrine,  and  the  Macedoman$  soon  after  disappcar- 
ed.  See  Mosheim,  Ecde».  Hiti,  i,  805  8q.  (N.  Y.  1854, 3 
vols.  8ro) ;  Hase,  Hist,  oftke  Christ.  Churck,  p.  1 15  (N. 
York,  1855) ;  Basilius,  De  Spiriiu  S»  opp.  (ed.  Gam.),  iii, 
1  są. ;  Thilo,  BibL  pp,  Gr.  dogm.  i,  666  s. ;  ii,  182  a, ;  A. 
UŁyi,Nov.pćar,  bibL  U  iv  (Kom.  1847) ;  Didymus,  De  Spir. 
Seto,  uUerpr,  Hier,  (in  Opp,  Hier.  ed.  &fart  lY,  i,  494  8q.) ; 
Walch,  Ketzergetchichte,  voL  iii ;  Bauer,  Dreieinigkeite' 
iekre,  voL  i ;  Neander,  HuL  o/ Christ.  DogmaSj  i,  350  sq. ; 
Milnum,  La/.  Ckristitudty,  i,  834,  388  Bq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Mao  Qill,  Stevenbon,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  dirine  of  con- 
aiderable  notę,  was  bom  at  Port  Glasgow  Jan.  19, 1765, 
of  pious  parents.  He  early  chose  the  ser\''ice  of  his 
Master,  and  conducted  all  his  studies  with  a  view  to  the 
ministry.  He  was  educated  at  the  Unirersity  of  Glas- 
gow, and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1790;  was  appoint- 
ed  minister  at  Eastwood  in  1791 ;  was  transferred  m  1797. 
to  the  Tron  Church,  Glasgow,  and  later  (1814)  was  also 
madę  a  professor  of  theology  in  his  alma  mater.  He 
died  Aug.  18, 1839.  Dr.  Mac  GiU  "  commended  hiroself 
to  every  man'8  conscience*'  not  only  by  his  ability  in 
the  pulpit,  and  his  laborious  yisitations  of  his  congrega- 
Łion  and  parish,  but  by  the  Christian  interest  he  took  in 
the  public  institutions  and  charities  of  the  city — in  the 
active  direction  he  assumed  of  the  Infinnary,  the  Pris- 
ons,  the  Magdalenę  and  Lunatic  Asylums.  His  seryices 
were  also  most  zealously  and  actively  rendered  to  "  the 
Society  for  benefiting  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of 
Scotland  by  means  of  Gielic  Schools,**  "  the  Propaga- 
tlon  of  the  Gospel  in  India,"  and  "  the  Missions  on  be- 
half  of  the  Jews."  In  1800  Dr.  Mac  GiU  origtnated  a 
derical  literary  society,  to  which  for  many  years  he  act- 
ed  as  secretary.  It  was  after  receiving  the  fuli  appro- 
bation  and  friendly  criticism  of  this  literary  society  that 
he  favored  the  world  with  Considerations  addressed  to  a 
Yowiff  CUrffyman  (1809, 12mo),  a  work  which,  on  its  first 
appeannce,  obtained  an  exten8ive  circulation,  and  from 
the  perusal  of  which  no  young  minister  can  fail  to  dc- 
rive  great  and  permanent  adrantage.  His  sermons  were 
pablished  in  1839.  See  Robt.  Burns,  Afemoir  o/ Dr.  Mac 
OiU  (Edinb.  1842, 12mo) ;  Jamieaon,  Diationary  o/Miff- 


unts  Biography^  s. t.;  AUibone,  DicL  ofBrit.  and  Amar* 
Autkortf  s.  V. 

MachaBms  (Ma^otpoóc),  a  strong  fortress  of  Pe- 
nea,  first  mentioned  b}'  Joeephus  in  connection  with  Al- 
exander,  the  son  of  Hyrcanus  I,  by  whom  it  was  built 
(i4fi/.  xii,  16,8;  fTar,  vii,  6, 2).  It  was  delivered  by  his 
widów  to  her  son  Aristobulus,  who  first  fortified  it  against 
Gabinius  {A  nt,  xiv,  5, 2),  to  whom  it  afterwards  surren- 
dered,  and  by  whom  it  was  dismantled  {ib.  4 ;  compare 
Strabo,  xvi,  762).  Aristobulus,  on  his  escape  from  Romę, 
again  attempted  to  fortify  it,  but  it  was  taken  after  two 
days'  siege  ( War,  vii,  6).  In  his  account  of  this  last 
captnre  by  Bassus,  Joeephus  gives  a  detailed  deecription 
of  the  place.  It  was  originidly  a  tower  built  by  Alex* 
ander  Jannieus  as  a  check  to  the  Arab  marauders.  It 
was  on  a  lofty  point,  surrounded  by  deep  yalleys,  and 
of  immense  strength,  both  by  naturę  and  art  (compare 
Plioy,  Ifist.  Nat.  v,  15).  After  the  fali  of  Jerusalem  it 
was  oocupied  by  the  Jewish  bandittL  The  Jews  say 
that  it  was  yisible  from  Jerusalem  (Schwarz,  Pahstine, 
p.  54).  Its  site  was  identified  in  1806  by  Seetzen  with 
the  extensive  rains  now  called  Mkrauer,  on  a  rocky 
spur  jutting  out  from  Jebel  Attaras  towąrds  the  north, 
and  overhanging  the  vaUey  of  Zerka  Main  {Reise,  i, 
830-4).  Joeephus  expre88ly  states  that  it  was  the  place 
of  John  the  Baptisfs  beheading  {A  nt.  xviii,  5,  2),  al- 
though he  had  said  immediately  before  (ib.  2)  that  it 
was  at  the  time  in  the  possession  of  Aretas.    See  Joiuf 

THB  BaPTIST. 

Machar,  John,  D.D.,  a  Plresbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Brechin,  Scotland,  in  1798.  He  was  educated  at 
King'8  College,  Aberdeen,  and  afterwards  at  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Edinburgh.  On  receiving  lioense  to  preach, 
he  became  assistant  to  the  parish  minister,  and  in  1828 
emigrated  to  Canada,  and  took  charge  of  the  Church 
in  Kingston,  C  W.  In  1833  he  was  moderator  of  the 
synod ;  and  at  a  meeting  of  lay  delegates,  assemblcd 
from  all  parts  of  the  province,  he  was  nominated  córa- 
missioner  to  proceed  to  Bńtain,  and  attend  to  the  inter- 
ests  of  the  Canadisn  branch  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
in  one  of  the  crises  of  her  history.  From  1846  to  1853 
he  was  acting  principal  of  Queen*s  College,  Kingston,  ia 
which  institution,  during  8everal  sessions,  he  taught  the 
Hebrew  classes,  and  examuicd  the  candidates  for  license 
in  the  Oriental  tongues.  He  died  Fcb.  7,  1863.  Dr. 
Machar's  attaiuments  both  in  sacred  and  secular  Icam- 
ing  were  exact  and  varied;  he  was  familiar  with  English 
literaturę,  and  could  read  with  ease  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
the  modem  languages.  He  was  always  a  cloae  student, 
an  earoest  preacher,  and  a  faithful  pastor.  See  Wilson, 
PreA.  Ilist.  A  Imanac,  1864,  p.  388.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Machaolt,  Jacque8,  a  French  Jesuit,  was  bom 
at  Paris  in  1600;  entered  the  order  at  eighteen,  and  af- 
terwards taught  ethics  and  philosophy,  and  was  rector 
at  Alencon,  Orleans,  and  Caen.  He  died  in  1680  at 
Paris.  His  works  are,  De  Afissionibus  Paraguariot  et 
aliie  in  A  merica  meridionedi  (Paris,  1636, 8vo) : — De  Re^ 
bus  Japonids  (Paris,  1646,  8vo) :— Z>e  Regno  Cuchinchi' 
nensi  (Paris,  1652, 8vo)  '.—i)e  Ałissionibus  m  India  (Paris, 
1659,  8vo) : — De  Miuiombus  reiigiosorum  Soc,  Jesu  in 
Perdde  (Paris,  1659, 8 vo) : — De  Regno  Afadurensi  (Paris, 
1663,  8vo).     See  Hoefer,  Nouc.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Machault,  Jean  de,  a  French  Jesuit,  was  bora 
at  Paris  Oct,  25, 1561 ;  was  admitted  into  the  order  in 
1579;  became  professor  of  rhetoric  at  the  College  de 
Clermont,  Paris,  and  afterwards  rector  of  the  College  of 
Rouen.  He  died  as  provincial  of  Champagne  March 
25,  1619,  at  Paris.  He  published  In  Jacobi  Thuani 
historiarum  Ubroi  nołafiones  lecłoribu*  utiles  et  necestaria 
(Ingolstadt,  4to),  which  was  condemned  to  be  bumed. 
See  Hoefer,  Aour.  Biog,  Generale,  s.  v. 

Machault,  Jean-Baptiate  de,  a  French  schol- 
ar and  Jesuit,  nephew  of  the  foregoing,  was  bom  at  Paris 
in  1591.  He  taught  rhetoric  at  Paris,  and  directed  suc- 
cessively  the  colleges  of  Rouen  and  Nevers.  He  died  at 
Pontoise  May  22, 1640.    His  worka  are,  among  othen^ 
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S.  A  ruelmi  CcaUuarimtU  artAup.  de  FeUeUate  8ancUh- 
rttm  IHssertcUiOy  ex  scriptore  Eadinero  Angh,  oanon,  reg^ 
ulari  (PariSf  1639, 8vo) : — Histoire  des  eveques  dkEvr€UX : 
— Gęsta  a  Soc»  Jes,  in  Regno  Swensi,  ACtkiopico,  et  Ti- 
betino.     See  Hoefer,  Xouv,  Biog,  Generalej  s.  v. 

Mach''banai  (Heb.  McMannay',  *^|Ą3^,  linding, 
or  perhaps  dad  itiih  a  manile;  Sept  Maxapcivat  v.  r. 
Mi\xaftavat ;  Vulg.  Machhanai),  the  eleventh  of  the 
Gadite  brayes  who  joined  David'8  troop  in  the  wilder- 
ness  of  Adullam  (1  Chroń,  xii,  13).    B.C.  cir.  1061. 

Mach^benah  (Heb.  MalAena',  MSSSC,  something 
houndoTij  perh.  a  cloak;  Sept.  Ma^a/Siyya  v.  r.  Ma^a- 
firivd ;  Yulg.  Machbena),  apparently  a  place  in  the  Łńbe 
of  Jndah  founded  by  (a  person  of  that  name,  the  son  of) 
Sheva  (1  Obron,  ii,  49),  and  probably  situated  in  tbe 
yicinity  of  Gibeab,  in  connection  wiŁh  which  it  is  men- 
tioned.    IŁ  is  thought  to  have  been  the  same  with  Cas- 

BON  (Josh.  XV,  40). 

Machet,  Gerard  or  Girard,  a  French  cardinal, 
confessor  of  Charles  YII,  was  bom  at  Blois  in  1880 ;  en- 
tered  the  College  de  Navarre,  Paris,  in  1391 ;  was  madę 
doctor  of  dirinity  in  1411 ;  attached  himself  to  the  Col- 
lege de  Navarre  as  professor,  was  madę  vice-cbanceIlorof 
that  institution,  and  as  such  addressed  the  emperor  Sigis- 
mond  in  1416.  Driven  from  bis  college  by  the  Burgun- 
dian  inyasion  (May  30, 1418),  be  became  the  confessor 
of  his  pupil,  the  futurę  emperor,  Charles  YII.  He  lired 
a  while  at  Lyons.  Machet  was  one  of  the  clergy  who 
conducted  the  examination  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  H  is 
influence  in  Troyes,  Champagne,  was  powerful  in  open- 
ing  that  city  and  province  to  the  army  of  Charles  YII. 
Machet  was  successiyely  canon  of  Paris,  Chartres,  Tours, 
and  in  1432  bishop  of  Castrea.  He  died  at  Tours  July 
17, 1448.     See  Uoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GeniraUf  s.  t. 

Ma^chi  (Heb.  Maki',  "iSiO,  smiłuig;  SepL  Maic^c, 
Yulg.  Afachi)j  the  father  of  Geuel,  which  latter  was  the 
commissioncr  on  the  part  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  to  explore 
Canaan  (Numb.  xiii,  15).     KC.  antę  1657. 

Ma^ohir  (Heb.  Makir%  n^^S^,  soid;  Sept  Max(ip 
and  Maxip)i  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  The  oldest  son  of  Manasseh  (Josh.  xvii,  1),  who 
even  bad  children  bom  tohim  during  tbe  lifetime  of  Jo- 
seph (Gen.  1,  23).  B.C.  1802.  His  descendants  were 
called  Maciiirites  ('''^'^ac,  Sept.  Max«V«  i  Numb.  xxvi, 
29),  being  the  oifś«pring  of  Gilead  (1  Chroń,  vii,  17), 
whose  posterity  settled  in  the  land  taken  from  the 
Amorites  (Numb.  xxxii,  39, 40 ;  Deut  iii,  15 ;  Josh.  xiii, 
31 ;  1  Chroń,  ii,  23),  but  reąuired  a  special  enactment  as 
to  thcir  inheritance,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  grandson 
Zelophehad  had  only  daughters  (Numb.  xxvii,  1 ;  xxxvi, 
1 ;  Josh.  xvii,  3).  Once  the  name  of  Machir  is  put  po- 
etically  as  a  representative  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  east 
(Judg.  V,  14).  His  daughter  became  the  motber  of  Se- 
gub  by  Hezron  in  his  old  age  (1  Chroń,  ii,  21).  The 
motber  of  Machir  was  an  Aramitess,  and  his  wife  was 
Maachah,  the  granddaughter  of  Benjamin,  by  whom  he 
had  seyeral  sons  (1  Chroń,  vii,  14-16).  "  The  family  of 
Machir  como  forward  prominently  in  the  history  of  the 
conquest  of  the  trans-Jordanic  portion  of  the  Promised 
Land.  In  the  joint  cxpedition  of  Israel  and  Animon, 
their  warlike  prowess  expelled  the  Amoritish  inhabit- 
anta  from  the  rugged  and  diflScult  rangę  of  Gilead,  and 
their  bravery  was  rewarded  by  Moses  by  the  assignment 
to  them  of  a  large  portion  of  the  distńct,  *half  Gilead' 
(Josh.  xiii,  31),  with  its  rich  mountain  pastures,  and  the 
towns  of  Ashtaroth  and  Edrei,  the  capitals  of  Og^s  king- 
dom  (Numb.  xxxii,  39, 40 ;  Deut.  iii,  15 ;  Josh.  xiii,  31 ; 
xvii,  1).  The  warlike  renown  of  the  family  of  Machir 
is  given  as  tbe  reason  for  this  grant  (Josh.  xvii,  1),  and 
we  can  see  tbe  sound  policy  of  assigning  a  frontier  land 
of  80  much  importance  to  the  safety  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, exposed  at  the  same  time  to  the  first  brunt  of  the 
Syrian  and  Assyriati  invasions,  and  to  tbe  never-ceasing 
predatory  inroada  of  the  wild  desert  tribes,  to  a  elan 


whose  proweas  and  skill  in  batUe  had  been  fiilly  piroved 
in  the  subjugation  of  so  difficult  a  tnu;t  (Stanley,  8,  aad 
Pal.  p.  327)"  (Kitto).  *<  The  connection  with  Benjamin 
may  perhaps  have  led  to  tbe  selection  by  Abner  of  Bis- 
hanaim,  which  lay  on  the  boundary  between  Gad  and 
Manasseh,  as  the  residence  of  Ishbosheth  (2  Sam.  xi,  8); 
and  that  with  Judah  may  have  also  influenoed  David 
to  go  80  far  north  when  driven  out  of  his  kingdom" 
(Smith). 

2.  A  descendant  of  the  preceding,  Bon  of  Ammiel,  re- 
siding  at  Lo-debar,  who  maintained  tbe  lamę  son  of 
Jonathan  until  proyision  was  madę  for  him  by  David*8 
care  (2  Sam.  ix,  4, 5),  and  afterwards  extended  hia  hoa- 
pitality  to  the  fugitive  monarch  himself  (2  Sam.  XTii, 
27).  B.a  1037>1028.  Josephus  calls  him  the  chief  of 
the  country  of  Gilead  {Ant.  vii,  9, 8).    See  Dayid. 

Ma^chirite  (Numb.  xxvi,  29).    See  Machir,  1. 
Mach^mas  (MaxM<ifc')'  ^  Mace  ix,  73;  elaewfaeic 

MiCUMASH  (q.  V.). 

Macfanad^obai  (Heb.  Maknadbay',  "^l^dSC,  perh. 
tohat  is  like  the  liberał  t  other  copies  read  "^S^StlC, 

Mabnadbag* ;  Sept.  Maxvadaapov  v.  r.  Kaxaivapov ; 
Yulg.  Mechned^t),  an  Israelite  of  the  sons  of  Bani  who 
divorced  his  Gentilc  wife  after  the  exile  (Ezra  x,  40). 
RC.  459. 

Maohpeaah  (Heb.  Maipelah\  nboą^,  probably  a 
portion,  but,  according  to  othera,  double,  and  so  tbe  Sept. 
^(irXot;c,Yulg.  duplex),  the  name  of  the  plot  of  grouind 
in  Hebron  containing  the  cave  which  Abraham  bought 
of  Ephron  the  Hittite  for  a  family  sepulchre  (Gen.  xxiii, 
9),  where  it  is  descńbed  as  being  located  in  one  extiem- 
ity  of  the  field,  and  in  ver.  17  it  is  stated  to  have  beea 
situated  **  before  Mamre,"  and  to  have  likewise  contaio- 
ed  trees.  See  Mamre.  The  only  persona  mentioned  in 
Scńpture  as  buried  in  this  cemetery  are  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  with  their  wives  Sarah,  Rebekah,  and  Leah 
(Gen.  xxiii,  19 ;  xxv,  9 ;  xlix,  30 ;  1, 13).  ''  Beybnd  the 
passages  already  cited,  the  Bibie  contains  no  mention 
eitber  of  the  name  Machpelah  or  of  the  sepulchre  of  the 
patriarclis.  Unless  this  was  the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah 
to  which  Absalom  had  vowed,  or  pretended  to  have  vow- 
ed,  a  pilgrimage,  when  absent  in  the  remote  Gesbur  (2 
Sam.  XV,  7),  no  allusion  to  it  has  been  dt8covered  in 
the  reoords  of  David's  residence  at  Hebron,  nor  yet  in 
the  struggles  of  the  Maccabees,  so  many  of  whose  bat- 
tles  were  fought  in  and  around  it*'  (Smith).  "  It  is  a  re- 
markable  fact  that  nonę  of  the  sacred  writers  refer  to 
this  celebrated  tomb  after  the  bnrial  of  Jacob,  though  it 
was  unquestionably  held  in  reverence  by  the  Jews  in 
all  ages.  Josephus,  in  his  short  notice  of  tbe  burial  of 
Sarah,  says  that  *both  Abraham  and  his  descendants 
buiU  themsehes  sepulckres  at'  Hebron  {Ant,  i,  14),  and  in 
another  passage  he  states  that  the  monuments  of  the 
patriarchs  '  are  (o  this  very  time  shown  in  Hebron,  the 
stracture  of  which  is  of  beautiful  roarble,  wrought  aiter 
the  most  elegant  manner*  (  War,  iv,  9, 7).  Jerome  men- 
tions  the  mausoleum  of  Abraham  at  Hebron  as  standing 
in  his  day  {Onomast,  s.  v.  Arboch) ;  and  in  the  Jerusa" 
lem  Itwerary,  a  work  of  the  4th  century,  it  is  descnbed 
as  a  quadrangular  stnicture  built  of  Stones  of  wonderful 
beauty  {Itin,  Hieros.  ed.  WesseL  p.  599).  It  is  also  men- 
tioned by  Antoninus  Martyr  in  the  beginnuig  of  the 
7th  century  {Itin,  30) ;  by  ^colf  towards  its  close  (Ear- 
Ig  TrateU  in  Pal,  Bohn,  p.  7) ;  by  WiUibald  in  the  8th 
(i6.  p.  20);  by  Scewulf  in  the  12th  {ib.  p.  45) ;  and  by 
numerous  others  (see  Ritter,  PaU  und  Sgr,  iii,  237  są.). 
From  these  notices,  it  appears  to  be  certain  that  the 
venerable  building  which  still  stands  is  the  same  which 
Josephus  dcscńbes.  Hebron  lies  in  a  nanow  vaUey 
which  rans  from  north  to  south  between  Iow  ridges  of 
rocky  hills.  The  modem  town  is  built  partly  in  the 
bottom  of  the  vale  and  partly  along  the  lower  Bk>pe  of 
the  eastem  ridge.  On  the  hill-side,  above  the  latter 
section  of  the  town,  rise  the  roa88ive  walls  of  the  Haram, 
fonniog  the  one  distinguishing  feature  of  Hebron,  oon- 
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HotąaB  at  Hebron. 


■pieuou)  ftom  «ll  pointa.  The  UiUding  U  rectangular, 
■IrauCaOOfMtloiigby  115  widc,  and  &0  high.  The  nalla 
ire  conMractod  of  miaBiTe  etones  varying  fiom  IS  lo  ZO 
feet  in  Uiigtb,  md  fram  4  lo  5  in  deplh.  Dr.WiLwn 
mcntionii  one  stone  38  ftet  lotig  and  3  feec  1  inchu  in 
deptb,  af  ancicnt  noikinaiithip  (fjindt  af  Ihe  Bibie, 
1,866).  The  cdges  of  Ihe  elones  ars  groov«I  to  the 
depth  of  about  two  inches,  ao  thal  the  whoie  wali  ha» 
the  appearance  of  being  roimed  of  raised  panels.lilie  the 
Tcmpk-wall  at  Jenualern.  See  Masoiiiit.  The  exte- 
lior  ii  funhfT  omamented  witłi  pilaaura,  snpporting 
withont  capitals  a  plain  moulded  comice.  The  builct- 
ing  ifl  thuji  unique;  there  ia  aothing  like  it  [□  Syria. 
The  style  of  ita  archit«cture,  independent  even  of  the 
hiatnrical  notices  abore  given,  pmrCB  it  to  be  of  Jettiah 
origin ;  and  it  cuinot  be  much,  if  at  all,  latet  than  the 
daya  of  Solomon.  The  interior  of  thia  mauJTe  and  moat 
interoting  building  wai  dcscribed  about  fifty  years  ago 
bya  Spaniard,who  confonned  to  lalarolam  and  assumed 
the  name  of  Ali  Bey  {Trantli,  i,  333).  The  Rev.  J.  L. 
Potter  was  aiaured  irbcn  at  Hebron,  and  subseąuentlf 
b;  a  mollBh  of  rank  wbo  had  vigited  the  (nmbs  of  the 
pUńarehs,  that  there  is  an  entrance  to  the  cave,  whieh 
coiuiNa  or  two  compartment^  and  that  the  gttirdian 
can  on  apecial  occaaiona  enter  the  ouler  one  (Handbook, 
p.  69).  Wilh  thia  agree  Ihe  atatementa  of  M.  Pierotti, 
of  Benjamin  of  Tudda,  wbo  giveg  a  deacripiion  of  the 
OTea  (/(iiL  by  Asher,  p.  76  aii.),  and  of  otbera  (Wil- 
nn,  lAuidt  ofthe  Biblr,  i,  364  «(.).  We  canoot  doubt 
that  the  caye  of  Macbpelah,  in  which  the  patriarcha 
«eraburied,isbeneaththia  venerable  bullding,  and  that 
it  has  been  guaided  with  religioiu  jealousy  from  the 
eartieat  agea;  eon9equeniny,  it  ia  quite  poaiible  that 
BODK  retnaina  af  the  patriarcha  may  still  lie  there.  Ja~ 
teh  wa*  embalmed  in  Egirpt,  and  hie  body  depoaited  in 
thie  place  (Gen.  1, 2-13).  It  may  atiU  be  there  perfect 
■a  an  Egyptian  miunmy.  The  MoaJem  tradiliona  and 
the  cenotapha  within  the  Haiam  agree  exaet1y  with  the 
Biblical  narratiye,  and  form  an  intereating  cotnmentary 
onJacob'»dyingconimsnd— 'Andhocharjjedthrm  .  .  . 
bury  me  with  my  fathera  .  .  .  in  the  cave  which  is  in 
the  Oeld  of  Macbpelib,  which  is  before  Mamie.  ■  ■  . 
Tktnthes  barini  Abraknm,  KiA  Sarah  hia  wife;  there 
ttaey  buiied  laaac,  and  Rebekah  hia  wifej  and  there  [ 
buiiedLeah'(GerLjilix,29-S1).  There  alao  thej buried  ! 
Jacob.  Now  within  the  incloaare  are  the  tix  cenotapha  I 
ooly,  while  the  tielief  ia  univenal  aoiong  the  Moham- 
madaiia  that  tbe  real  lomtia  ue  in  the  cave  below.   Pio- 1 


jectingTTom  the  weataide  of  theHaiam  is  a  little  baild- 
mg  containing  tbe  tomb  orJaseph^aHoslem  tradition 
Btatea  that  hia  body  waa  Brat  buried  at  Shechem,  but 
was  nibaeąuentjy  tnnsfened  Co  thia  place  (Stanley,  Jtw- 
itk  Church,  i,  498).  The  Jews  cling  anund  this  baild- 
ing  aljll,  aa  they  do  around  the  mina  of  tbeir  ancient 
Temple-'talung  pleasiue  in  ils  atonea,  and  loying  ita 
veTy  duat.  Beaide  the  piincipal  entrance  ia  a  little  hole 
in  the  wal],  at  which  they  are  permitted  at  ceitain  timea 
topray"(Kitto).    "  A  belief  secma  toprevailin  thelown 

em  aepulchreg  at  a  conaidenble  diatance  outaide  of  He- 
bron  (Lówe,  in  ZfUmg  da  JtidmtL,  Junc  1, 1839).  Tb« 
ancient  Jewiah  tradition  aaciibes  the  erection  of  the 
oHwjue  to  David  (^Jtdiiu  lia-AbolA  in  Hotl inger,  C^ppi 
l/ibr.  30),  thua  making  it  oaeval  with  the  pool  in  the 
Talley  below ;  bat,  whalever  Ihe  worth  of  tliis  tradilioo, 
it  may  well  be  of  the  age  of  Solomon,  for  the  masonr; 
ia  eren  more  antiąue  in  ita  charactcr  than  that  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  eouth  and  aouth-weatem  walb  of 
the  Haram  at  Jemaalem,  which  □ 
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if  Herod.  Tbe  dale  n 
myaterv,  but  th«re  aie  two  considerationa  which  may 
weigh  in  farorof  fixing  ityeryearly.  l,That,ofl«n  as 
the  town  of  Hebron  may  have  been  destroyed,  thia,  be- 
ing a  tomb,  would  always  be  apared.  S.  It  cannot,  on 
BTchitectuial  grounda,  be  iater  than  Hcred'8  time,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  omitted  from  the  catalogue 
giren  by  Joaephus  of  the  placea  which  he  rehnilt  or 
adoraed"  (Smith).  The  fuUest  biatorical  nnticea  oT 
Macbpelah  will  be  found  in  Ritter,  PaL  andSgr.  vnL  iii, 
and  Kibinson,  Bi6,  Bu,  voL  ii.  Tbe  chief  autboriiiea  ara 
Arculf  (A.D.  700)  i  llenjamin  ofTudela  (A.D.  cir.  IITO); 
the  Jewiah  tract  JickHM  Aa-AbolA  (in  Holtingcr,  C>pp> 
fltbraiei;  and  alao  in  \Vitaon,i,3C5)t  Ali  Itey  ITrańJ^ 
A.D.1807,ii,!33,233);GJovanmFiDałi(/.t/ebyBan)Ha, 
ii, -236);  Monro  (6'»nwrfinmM<  in  IR33,i,2W)i  Lowe, 
in  Zrilimg  dri  Jadtntk.,  1839,  p.  272, 286.  In  a  notę  by 
Asher  10  his  edilionof  Beniamin  ofTudela  (ii, 93),  men- 
tiun  ia  madę  of  an  Aralnc  MS.  in  Ihe  Bibliatheque  Roy- 
ale  at  faria,  containing  an  account  of  the  oondition  of 
the  mo«que  under  Saladin.  Thia  MS.  haa  not  yet  been 
publiahed.  The  trareli  of  Ibrahim  el-Khijaii  iu  1669- 
70,  a  amall  porUon  of  which,  from  Ihe  inanuacript  in  Ihe 
Diical  library  at  Gotha,  haa  been  publiahed  by  Tuch, 
'  '  '  linn.  etc.  (Ij:ipiig,  18fi0),  are  said  to  eon- 

Lle  dcBcription  of  the  moaąue  (Toch,  p.  !). 
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The  besŁ  description  of  the  interior  is  that  of  Stanley, 
Jewuh  Church  and  Sermons  in  the  Eatt  (the  two  are 
identical),  in  which  he  give9  the  siugular  narratire  of 
rabbi  Benjamin,  and  a  letter  of  M.  Pieiotti,  which  ap- 
peaied  in  the  Times  immediately  after  the  prince  of 
Wales^s  yistt.  A  plan  of  the  mosque  ifl  attached  to 
Stanley^s  narratiye.  The  description  £pven  by  Ali  Bey 
{TravelSf  roi.  ii)  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of 
Dean  Stanley.  A  few  yrords  about  the  exterior,  a  sketch 
of  the  masonry,  and  a  view  of  the  town,  showing  the 
inclosore  standing  prominently  in  the  foreground,  will 
be  found  in  Bartletfs  WaUcsy  etc,  p.  216-219.  A  pho- 
tograph  of  the  exterior,  from  the  East  (?),  is  given  as 
No.  63  of  Palestine  asUis.hy  Rev.  G.  W.  Bńdges.  A 
groiind-plan  cxhibiting  considerable  detail,made  by  two 
Modem  architect«  who  lately  supeńntended  some  re- 
pairs  in  the  Haram,  and  giren  by  them  to  Dr.  Barclay 
of  Jerusalem,  is  eugraved  in  Osbom^s  PaUstimj  Pasł  and 
Presenty  p.  364.  Thomson,  iMud  and  Bookj  ii,  885  sq., 
give8  some  additional  particulars;  also  Tristram,  Land 
ofltradf  p.  393  8q.     See  Hebron. 

Machzor  (niTTip,  i.  c.  cycle)  is  the  title  of  that  part 
of  Jewish  liturgy  which  contains  generally  the  prayers 
nsed  in  the  synagogues  on  the  Sabbath  and  feast-days,  but 
pńncipally  those  of  the  threc  most  important  festirals. 
They  are  usually  rythmical,  and  are  the  productions  of 
the  most  eminent  Jewish  wńters.  Unfortunately,  many 
of  the  modem  Jews  cannot  uiderstand  them  in  the 
original,  and  are  obliged  to  have  recoiursc  to  translations. 
The  first  author  of  such  a  coUcction  of  Sabbath  and 
feastrday  prayers,  Piutim  (C^iai^^B),  is  K.  Eleazar  ben- 
Jacob  Kallr,  usually  known  only  as  Kallr  O^^bp),  who 
liyed  in  the  second  half  of  the  lOth  century.  This  was 
foUowed  by  others  (Peitanim,  D'^3a'^*'B,  wotrjraC),    The 

time  of  the  Peitanim  really  doses  with  the  12th  centu- 
ry, although  fragmentary  works  still  appeared  in  the 
Idth  and  14 th  centuries.  These  collcctions  vary  gen- 
erally according  to  the  nationality  of  the  author,  as  di- 
yers  rites  and  liturgies  obtaincd  in  the  synagogues  of 
different  countries.  Thus  there  are  Machzors  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  German,  Polish,  Spanish,  and  Italian 
Jews,  and  also  translations  from  the  Hcbrew  into  the 
different  languages,  the  use  of  which  translations  in  the 
synagogues  is,  bowever,  not  generał.  The  tirst  scicnti6c 
work  on  the  Machzor  is  that  of  W.  Heidenheim,  pub- 
Ushed  in  1800.  This  author  corrected  the  text  by  means 
of  ancient  MSS.,  according  to  the  German  and  Polish 
rites,  and  added  to  it  a  commentary  and  a  historical  in- 
troduction.  His  work  gare  rise  also  to  further  researches 
on  the  Peitanim  and  liturgies  by  othcr  modem  Jewish 
writers.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  Rapoport 
(Biographie  Kcdirs^  etc,  in  Bikkure  Udittim,  Vienna, 
1829-32),  Zunz  {GoUesdiemtl  Yortrdge  d.  Juden,  p.  380- 

396),  s.  D.  Luzzatto  ("nTnab  fi<'iaa  K^n  -^sa  ansaa, 

Einkit,  z,  Machtor  nach  rom,  RUus,  Layomo,  1856),  and 
L.  Landshuth  (ii^^^aSr  M  *f^1132?,  Onomasticon  auctorum 
hymnorttm  Hehraorum  eorumgue  carminumj  fasciculus  i, 
fierol.  1857).  There  is  a  beantiful  edition  of  the  Mach- 
zor, and  a  masterly  yersion  of  it  in  German  by  the  late 
Dr.  Sachs,  of  Berlin.  Sec  Bartolocci,  Bibliothf  Małpia 
Rabbin,  i,  672 ;  iy,  307  sq.,  322  8q. ;  Wolf,  Bibliotk.  Uebr, 
ii,  1334-49 ;  iii,  1200  Bq. ;  iy,  1049  sq.     See  Liturgy. 

Mac  Ilvaiiie.     See  McIlyaine. 

Mackee,  C.  B.,  a  Presbyterian  minister  and  ednca- 
tor,  was  bom  in  Indiana  Couuty,  Pa.,  March  28, 1792; 
was  educated  at  the  Uniyersity  of  Pennsylyania,  stud- 
ied  theology  in  the  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Ptesby- 
terian  Church,  Phlladelphia,  and  was  licensed  by  Phila- 
delphia  Presbytery  in  1819,  and  ordaincd  in  1821.  By 
untiring  sclf-application  he  roade  hiroself  a  thorongh 
and  critical  scholar,  especially  in  the  ancient  classics, 
ccclesiastical  history,  Biblical  literaturę,  and  theology. 
In  1824  he  was  chosen  professor  of  languages  in  Cincin- 
nati  College,  Ohio,  which  position  he  held  until  1835, 
when  he  accepted  a  cali  as  pastor  of  a  church  in  Roches- 


ter, N.  T. ;  in  1861  he  remoyed  to  Washington,  D.  C,  to 
accept  an  appointment  in  the  goyemment  senrice.  He 
died  June  5, 1866.  Mr.  Mackee  was  a  man  of  great  con- 
scientiousness,  a  profound  scholar,  a  cloee  thinker,  and 
an  instructor  with  rare  capabilities  for  imparting  knowl- 
edge.  He  published  a  smali  yolume  entitled  A  Critical 
Examination  o/ the  Offices  of  Christ,  See  Wilson,  Prtśb, 
Hist.  Almanacy  1868,  p.  117.    (J.  L.  S.) 

Mackellar,  Anous,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Scotland  near  the  dose  of  the  J8th  century,  was 
ordained  to  the  charge  of  Carmunnock,  in  the  west  of 
Scotland,  in  1812,  accepted  a  cali  to  Pencaitland  in  1814, 
was  moderator  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1940,  aod 
when  the  disruption  came  was  one  of  the  acknowledged 
leaders  of  the  Free  Church.  On  leaying  his  country 
parish  he  remoyed  to  Edinburgh,  and  for  some  yean 
exerci8ed  a  sort  of  generał  superintendence  over  the 
missionary  and  educational  intcrests  of  the  Church.  He 
was  moderator  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Free  Chnrch  in 
Scotland  in  1852.  He  died  May  11, 1859.  See  Wilson, 
Prt^,  łlist,  A  Imanacy  1860,  p.  263.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Mackenzie,  Charles  Frederick,  D.D.,  a  prel- 
ate  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  one  of  the  noblest 
characters  of  our  day,  was  bom  at  Hareus  Cottage,  Pee- 
bleshire,  Scotland,  April  10, 1825,  and  was  educated  at 
Cambridge  Uniyersity,  where  he  gnduatcd  with  honor 
in  1848.  AAer  lecturing  for  a  time  at  his  alma  mater, 
he  decided  upon  the  ministry,  and  was  ordained  by  the 
bishop  of  Ely,  and  labored  for  some  time  in  England  as 
a  parish  minister.  In  1854,  bishop  Selwyn,  of  New  Zea- 
land,  retumed  to  England,  and  pleadcd  eamestly  for 
morę  laborers  in  the  missionary  field.  Mackenzie  felt 
persuaded  that  his  duty  lay  in  this  direction,  and  in  1855 
he  accepted  the  position  of  archdeacon  of  Katal,  and 
went  out  with  the  noted  Colenso.  His  zeal  in  this  new 
field,  and  his  exemplaxy  piety,  are  atte6t€d  by  all  who 
knew  Mackenzie  at  this  time.  In  1859  he  returaed  to 
England  to  propoee  the  establishment  of  other  missions 
in  Africa.  Liyingstone  had  just  preceded  him  on  a  yisit 
to  England,  and  personally,  as  well  as  by  the  publica- 
tion  of  his  book  on  Central  Africa,  had  awakened  an 
unprecedent«d  enthusiasm  for  that  country.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  mission  on  the  ground  lately  explored  by 
Liyingstone  had  just  been  determined  upon,  and  Mac- 
kenzie*s  arriyal  at  this  time  led  to  his  appointment  as 
the  head  of  it.  He  was  oonseąuently  consecrated  bish- 
op at  Cape  Town  Jan.  1, 1861 ;  four  days  after  he  sailed 
for  the  Zambesi,  and,  after  some  necessary  exploratioDS, 
settled  for  his  work  at  a  yillage  named  Magomero.  Tbe 
climate,  which  in  his  former  work  he  had  withatood  so 
well,  here  soon  undermincd  his  health,  and  he  died 
Jan.  31, 1862.  ''In  any  calling  Mackenzie  would  hare 
been  distinguished  for  his  fine  natural  ąualitiea.  His 
cheerfulness,  gentleness,  and  simplicity,  supported  as 
they  were  by  manly  candor  and  enduring  firmness  of 
purpose,  and  guided  by  an  innate  purity  and  integrity 
that  shrank  from  the  faintest  touch  of  wrong,  could  not 
fail  to  excite  the  admiration  of  the  most  worldly^minded. 
Consecrated  as  these  ąualities  were  to  the  senrice  of  re- 
ligion,  and  warmed  by  a  glowing  zeal  that  had  nothing 
in  common  with  fanaridsm,  they  assume  something  like 
heroic  proportions.  Nor  are  the  battlea  he  fought,  the 
yictories  he  won,  the  sacrifices  he  madę,  for  the  great 
objects  to  which  he  deyoted  his  life,  and  the  sufTerings 
he  endured,  unworthy  of  a  record  among  the  achieye- 
ments  of  £ngland's  illustrioua  sons."  The  Christian 
spirit  which  the  bishop  manifested  towards  his  Christian 
brethren  of  other  churches  is  worthy  of  special  mention. 
He  labored  in  concurrence  with  them  with  cordiality 
and  good  will.  His  opposition  to  the  alaye-trade  was 
decided,  and  madę  him  many  enemies.  See  Goodwin, 
Memoir  of  Bishop  Mackenzie  (Cambr.  1864, 8yo) ;  Spec- 
tator  (Lond.),  March  5, 1864,  p. 269 ;  Mrs.  Yonge,  Pioneers 
and  Founders  (Lond.  1871, 12mo),  p.  285  8q.    ( J.  H.  W.) 

Mackenzie,  Sir  Georga,  an  eminent  Scotch  law- 
yer  and  politician,  was  bom  at  Dundee  in  1686,  and  was 
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oducated  at  StLeonard*8  College.  He  desenres  oar  no- 
tice,  fint,  for  hia  Rtligio  Stoicie  or  a  ahort  Discourte 
upon  sev€Tal  Ditwe  and  Morał  Subjects  (1663) ;  his 
Morał  Essay  upon  SolUude  (1665) ;  and  hia  Morał  Gal- 
lantnf  (1667) ;  and  also  on  accouut  of  hia  unhappy  eon- 
ńecŁion  with  the  govenimenŁ  of  Cbarlea  U  as  criminal 
prosecuŁor  in  the  memorable  daya  of  the  Ck>venant.  By 
hia  8eveńŁy  in  thia  poaition  he  earned  for  himself  the 
ngly  name  of  the  ^^bltiidy  Mackenzie;"  nor,  we  fear/can 
it  be  di8proved — in  apite  of  his  liberał  antecedents — that 
he  became  a  wUling  inatrument  of  despotism.  He  haa, 
however,  written  a  defenće  of  himself,  entitled  A  Vindi- 
cation  o/ the  GovertunerU  of  Charles  II,  After  the  Rev- 
olution  Sir  George  retired  to  Oxford.  He  died  in  Lon- 
don May  2, 1691.  Sec  Allibone,  Diet,  o/Brit,  and  Am, 
Auth,  ii,  1175,  where  many  referencea  are  to  be  found. 

Maokey,  Jamss  Loye,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
waa  bom  in  Lancaster  Conuty,  Pa.,  Jan.  26, 1820.  His 
oarly  educational  privilegea  were  fevr,  bat,  being  fond 
of  atudy,  ho  struggled  bard  to  qaalify  himself  for  teach- 
ing.  When  fourteen  years  old  he  opened  a  achool 
in  his  father's  house;  subaeąuently  he  taught  public 
achool  in  the  neighborhood,  attended  Hopewell  Acad- 
emy  and  New  London  Academy,  Pa.,  and  taught  in  the 
latter.  He  entered  the  seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J., 
resolved  to  do  mrork  in  foreign  missions.  In  1^9  he 
aailed  for  Corisco  Island.  In  April  of  1851  he  founded 
the  £vangasimba  MLssion,  aftcr  snrmounting  many  ob- 
atacles.  In  June  of  1865  he  retumed  to  reside  at  home, 
and  SDon  after  became  principal  of  the  academy  at  New 
London,  Pa.  He  died  April  30, 1867.  Mr.  Mackey  was 
a  man  thoronghly  qualiiied  for  mlssionary  labors ;  his 
mental  traiuing,  yaried  and  accorate  Information,  and 
Bcientific  attainments,  prepared  him  for  the  great  work. 
See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist,  A  Im,,  1868,  p.  119.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Mackie,  Josuis,  one  of  the  earlieat  Presbyterian 
ministers  who  came  to  America,  was  bom  in  Donegal 
Coonty,  Ireland.  The  year  of  hia  arziral  in  thia  coun- 
tary  is  uncertain,.  bat  the  firsŁ  notice  hltherto  found  of 
him  beaia  datę  Jane  22, 1692.  Hia  fint  settlement  ap- 
pean  to  have  been  on  the  Elizabeth  River,  Ya.,  where 
in  all  probability  he  became  the  aucoesaor  of  Francia 
Mackemie,  the  fint  reg^olar  Presbyterian  minister  in 
America.  Afler  a  formal  oath  in  1692,  madę  publicly, 
and  in  conflrmation  of  his  belief  in  the  Articles  of  Be- 
ligion,  as  allowed  in  the  case  of  Dissenters,  he  was 
Itcensed.  He  selected  three  different  places  for  public 
wonhip,  many  miles  apart,  on  Elizabeth  River.  These 
were  in  the  Eastem  Branch,  in  TanDer's  Greek  precincts, 
and  in  the  Western  Branch,  to  which  waa  added,  in 
1696,  the  Southern  Branch.  Herę,  with  the  care  of  a 
farm  and  a  storę,  he  found  time  to  preach,  but  the  rec- 
ord  of  his  labon  haa  not  aa  yet  been  di8covered« — 
Sprague,  Annabf  iii,  5. 

Maokintosh,  Sir  Jastbs,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated  literary  characten  of  the  19th  century,  distin- 
guished  alike  as  a  philosopher,  jurist,  statesman,  and 
hiatorian  waa  bora  at  Aldourie,  in  the  county  of  Inrer- 
nesa,  Scotland,  October  24,  1765.  His  early  instnic- 
tion  and  training  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  grandfather, 
a  man  of  great  excellence.  In  1788  he  entered  King^s 
GoUege,  Aberdeen,  where  he  formed  an  intimate  ac- 
qaain  tance  with  the  celebrated  Robert  Hall— a  happy 
aaaociation  which  told  upon  the  whole  career  of  Mack- 
intosb.  He  himself  records  the  great  influence  which 
Hall's  society  and  conversation  had  on  his  mind.  They 
Ured  in  the  same  house,  were  oonstantly  together,  and 
led  each  other  into  controyenies  on  the  most  abstrose 
pointa  of  theology  and  metaphyaics.  By  their  fellow- 
atudents  they  were  regarded  aa  the  intellectnal  łeaden 
of  the  nniyersity,  and  under  their  auspices  a  society  waa 
formed  in  King's  GoUege,  which  waa  commonly  desig- 
nated  '<The  HaU  and  Mackintoah  Glub."  In  1784  he 
ąuitted  King's  GoUege  aa  M.A.,  and  remoyed  (o  Edin- 
bnrgh.  His  own  incUnations  were  to  the  bar;  family 
cif cumatanoesy  howeyer,  obUged  him  to  enter  upon  the 


atudy  of  medidne.  But  he  by  no  roeans  confined  himself 
to  his  Professional  studies.  "He  mingled  freely  with 
the  inteUectual  society  of  the  place ;  diyided  his  studioua 
houn  between  medidne,  metaphysics,  and  poUtics,  in* 
termingiing  with  each  eiccunions  into  its  lighter  Uteia- 
turę  and  paasing  or  paat  controyersies,  and  he  became  a 
prominent  speaker  in  the  medical,  physical,  and  specn« 
latiye  aodetiea."  Three  yean  had  been  thus  pleasantly 
spent  when  the  time  for  hia  examination  came,  and, 
with  diploma  in  hand,he  turaed  southwards,  and  settled 
at  London.  It  was  a  season  of  great  political  exdte- 
ment  when  Mackintoah  arriyed  in  the  great  Englisfa 
metropolia,  aud,  aa  the  political  arena  was  much  morę  to 
his  taste  and  inclination  than  walking  the  warda  of  a 
hoapital,  he  improyed  the  opportunity,  and  determined 
upon  a  strictiy  literary  life.  He  supported  himself  for 
a  whUe  by  writing  for  the  newspapera,  at  the  same 
time  engaged  in  philoeophical  atudies.  In  1791  he  finaUy 
pubUshed  his  Yindtcia  GaUica,  in  reply  to  Burke*a 
RefledionB  o»  tht  Freneh  Herohttian — a  work  which, 
though  containing  jnyenile  errors,  at  once  gaye  him 
great  renown;  three  editions  were  sold  within  the  fint 
year  of  its  appearance  before  the  pubUc.  ''In  sober 
phUoBophic  thought,  sound  feeling,  and  common  sense, 
it  greatly  surpassed  the  splendid  phiUppic  against  which 
it  was  directed,  and  waa  enthusiaatically  lauded."  The 
leading  statesmen  of  England,  among  them  Fox,  Sher- 
idan,  and  others,  sought  the  author^s  acquaintance ;  and 
when  the  ''Assodation  of  the  Frienda  of  the  People** 
waa  formed,  he  waa  appointed  secretJiry.  Enconraged 
by  thUi  Bucceas,  he  turaed  to  the  legał  profession  in 
1789,  waa  caUed  to  the  bar  in  1795,  and  attained  high 
eminence  as  a  forenaic  lawyer.  In  1799  he  deliyered  a 
eourse  of  lecturea  on  the  Lixw  o/ Naturę  and  ofNaiionM 
before  the  benchen  of  Linooln'a  Inn,  which  were  at- 
tended by  audiencea  of  the  most  brilliant  description. 
Later  he  was  madę  reooider  of  Bombay,  and  in  1806 
was  appointed  judge  of  the  Admiralty  Gourt.  His  In- 
dian career  was  highly  creditable  to  hia  capodty  and 
honorable  to  his  character.  After  his  retura  to  England 
he  entered  Pariiament  as  Whig  member  for  Naira  (1813). 
In  1818  he  accepted  the  profeasonhip  of  law  in  the 
college  of  HaU^bury,  continuing,  howeyer,  to  take  an 
actiye  part  in  the  poUtical  affiun  of  his  country,  aa  the 
representatiye  of  Knaresborough  in  the  nation*8  counciL 
In  1822,  and  again  in  1823,  he  fiUed  the  honorable  posi- 
tion  of  lord-rector  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Glasgow.  In 
1828,  hia  great  attainmenta  as  a  plulosopher  were  ac- 
knowledged  by  his  selection  to  complete  Dugald  Stew- 
art*s  unfinished  dissertation  on  the  "  Progress  of  Meta- 
physical,  Ethical,  and  Political  PhUosophy  sińce  the  Re- 
yiyal  of  Letten  in  Europę*^  for  the  Encydopadia  Britan- 
ttica.  Sir  James  Mackintoah  (he  waa  knighted  in  1803) 
at  once  set  to  work,  and  in  1830  completed  his  part  of  the 
task,  entitled  Ditaert.  on  the  Progress  of  Eihical  PhUos^ 
ophy  chiefly  during  the  18/A  and  I9ih  Centuries,  Un^ 
fortunately,  howeyer,  his  professional  and  other  duties, 
as  weU  as  sicknesa,  had  preyented  him  from  treating 
the  snbject  as  carefuUy  and  oompletely  as  he  might 
haye  deaired,  and  so  far  curtailed  the  original  plan  that 
a  suryey  of  political  phUosophy  and  the  history  of  the 
ethical  phUosophy  of  the  Gontincnt  were  left  unnoticed. 
But, "  notwithstanding  these  deficiendes,"  says  our  dia- 
tinguished  late  oountryman,  Alexander  H.  Eyerett  (N* 
Am,Iłeview,  xxxv,  451),  " it  wiU  be  read  with  deep  in- 
terest  by  studenta  of  morał  sdence,  and  by  aU  who  take 
an  intereet  in  the  higher  departmenta  of  inteUectnal  re- 
search,  or  enjoy  the  beautiea  of  elegant  language  ap» 
plied  to  the  iUuatration  of  *  diytne  phUosophy.'  It  giyea 
us,  on  an  important  branch  of  the  moat  important  of 
the  sdences,  the  reflection  of  one  of  the  few  master- 
minda  that  are  fitted  by  original  capadty  and  patient 
study  to  probe  it  to  the  bottom."  See  the  artide  Eth- 
ics  in  yoL  iu,  p.  822  sq.    He  died  May  22, 1882. 

We  haye  thua  far  aketched  the  Ufe  of  Sir  Jamea  Mack- 
intoah somewhat  morę  in  detail  than  the  limited  apace 
of  our  Gydopndia  reaUy  warrants,  in  order  to  enable 
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óor  readen  fuUy  to  oppredate  the  raliuible  semoes 
of  this  master-mind  in  the  dcpartment  of  philosopby, 
not  only  eo  far  as  they  were  exerted  directly,  but  also 
indirectly.     It  is  not  without  reason  that  his  distin- 
guished  fńend  Robert  Hall  said  '*  that  if  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  had  enjoyed  leisuie,  and  had  exerted  him- 
self,  he  would  have  oompletely  outdone  Jeffrey  and 
Stewart,  and  all  the  metaphysical  writers  of  our  time" 
{Works  [Gregory^s  edition,  New  York,  1888,8  vol8.8vo], 
iii,  80).     Neither  can  we  afford  to  pass  hastily  by  the 
man  whom  so  eminent  an  authority  as  Moreli  {Hisł. 
and  Crit,  View  o/the  Speculatire  PkUoiophy  of  Europę 
in  the  19th  Century  [N.  Y.  1849, 8vo],  p.  405)  poinU  out 
as  one  of  the  most  eminent  moralists  of  our  day.    "  The 
ardor,  the  depth,  and  the  leaming,**  says  Moreli,  ''with 
which  he  combated  the  selfish  systems,  and  pleaded  for 
the  authority  and  sanctity  of  the  morał  faculty  in  man, 
oontributed  perhaps  roore  tban  any  single  cause,  not  of 
a  religious  naturę,  to  oppose  the  bold  advance8  of  utili- 
tarianism,  and  infuse  a  healthier  tonę  into  the  morał 
principles  of  the  country.    Without  signifying  our  ad- 
herence  to  his  peculiar  theory  respecting  conscience 
[viz,  ""  that  conscience,  or  the  rooral  faculty,  is  not  an 
original  part  of  our  oonstitution,  but  a  *  secondary  for- 
mation,*  created  at  a  later  period  of  life  by  the  effect  of 
the  association  of  ideaa  out  of  a  variety  of  elements  ex- 
isting  in  the  mind"  (comp.  N,  A .  Rec,  xxxv,  451 ;  also 
M^Coeh,  IrUuiłions  ofthe  Mind,  p.  253)],  we  stiU  regard 
his  thoughts  and  speculations  as  taking  eroinently  the 
right  direction,  and  had  he  obtained  leisure  to  maturę 
his  yiews,  and  give  them  to  the  world  in  his  own  forci- 
ble  and  glowing  style,  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  best  able 
to  judge  upon  the  subject  (e.  g.  Robert  Hall  and  Dr. 
Chalmen)  that  he  would  have  placed  the  whole  theory 
of  monils  upon  a  higher  and  morę  commanding  poeition 
than  it  had  ever  occupied  before  in  this  country  [Eng- 
land]."     Besides  this  work  on  Eihiccd  PhUotophy  (re- 
published  Philad.  1834,  8vo),  Mackinto6h's  chief  met- 
aphysical writings  were  publlshed  in  the  Edmbttrgh  Re- 
9teir,  to  which  he  freąuently  contributed  (for  a  list  of 
them,  see  Allibone).    His  Miscellcmeous  WorkSj  includ- 
ing  the  contributions  to  the  Edudmrgh  RetiettfWere  pub- 
lished  in  1846, 8  vols.  8vo,  and  also  in  a  single  yolume 
■q.  crown  8vo.     See  Memoirt  of  the  Life  of  the  Rigkt 
Hon,  Sir  Jamea  Maddatoeh,  edited  by  his  son,  Robert 
James  Mackintosh,  £sq.  (1835, 2  yoIb.  8vo)  ;  Edinb.  Rev. 
1835  (Oct) ;  Brit,  Quart,  Rer,  1846  (Nov.) ;  North  Am. 
Rev,  1832  (Oct.) ;  and  especially  the  very  elaborate  and 
able  article  in  Allibone,  Diet.  ofBrit.  and  Am.  AuthorSj 
u,  1179-1188.     (J.H.W.) 

-  Macklaurln,  John,  an  eminent  Scotch  dirine, 
was  bom  in  October,  1693,  at  Glendaruel,  Argyleshire, 
where  his  father  was  then  pastor.  John  was  unfortu- 
nately  early  madę  an  orphan,  and  be  was  taken  in  care 
by  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  David  Macklaurin,  who  educated 
John  for  the  ministry,  first  at  Glasgow,  and  later  at  Ley- 
den,  Holland.  In  1717  he  was  licensed  by  the  Presby- 
tery  of  Dumbarton,  and  two  years  after  was  appointed 
minister  at  Luss,  on  the  west  bank  of  Loch  Lomond. 
In  1723  he  was  promoted  to  a  morę  responsible  charge, 
the  north-west  parish  of  Glasgow.  Herę  he  dled,  Sept. 
8, 1754,  "deeply  regretted  by  a  nnmerous  and  attached 
congregation,  as  well  as  by  the  generał  community  of 
Christians  in  Britain.**  His  sermons  and  essa}^  many 
of  which  have  been  published,  have  received  the  high- 
est  commendations,  and  are  even  in  our  day  in  generał 
favor  with  the  clergy  of  Great  Britain.  The  most  val- 
uable  are  An  Euay  on  the  Prophecies  rtlating  to  the 
Messiahj  and  three  Sermons  (Edinb.  1773,  8v'o),  said  to 
have  been  the  germ  of  the  large  and  valuable  work  of 
bishop  Hurd  On  Prophea/ ;  Prejudices  againtt  the  Gos- 
pel; and  his  sermons  On  the  Sins  ofMen  not  chargeaUe 
to  God,  and  Glorying  in  the  Cross  of  Christ,  all  contained 
in  his  Sermons  and  Essays^  published  by  the  Rer.  John 
Gilłies  (2d  ed.  London,  1772, 12mo),  where  roay  also  he 
found  an  account  of  the  life  of  John  Macklaurin.  See 
Jamicson,  Cydopcedia  of  Religious  Biography,  s.  v.; 


Brown,  Tntroduełory  Esaay  in  Worki  of  Maddcat 

(1824). 

Macklin,  Alexakder,  D.D.,  a  Presby  teriim  diviiie. 
was  tx)m  in  Lambeg  Parish,  Down  County,  IreUnd^ 
Jan.  15, 1808.  After  receiving  a  good  academical  tram- 
ing,  he  graduated  at  Belfast  College,  Ireland ;  stadied 
theology  in  Hilł  Hall  Schooł,  Belfast,  under  Dr.  Jobn 
Edgar;  was  licensed  by  Belfast  Presbyteiy  in  1830^  and 
ordained  in  1831.  During  this  same  year  be  emigrated 
to  America,  and  in  1832  was  installed  pastor  ofthe  Pre$- 
byterian  Church  in  Clinton,  N.  J. ;  in  1835  hc  acc^pted 
a  cali  to  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelpbis, 
where  he  labored  with  great  success  until  near  his  deatb, 
July  6, 1859.  Dr.  Macklin  was  a  man  of  quick  appre- 
hension  and  sound  judgment,  and  of  noble  and  gencroos 
impulBCS.  He  wrote  a  Trlłmte  to  the  Memory  of  Areki' 
hałd  Robertson,  Esq^^  a  ruling  elder,  which  was  pul>li«bed 
in  a  pamphłet  in  1859.  See  Wilson,  Pre&b.  Higf.  A  Ima- 
nac,  1861,  p.  96.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Maoknlght,  James,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Scotch  di- 
vine,  was  Iwm  in  Ayrshire  in  1721.  He  studicd  in  the 
Unirersity  of  Glasgow,  but,  like  many  of  the  Presliytc- 
rian  divines  both  of  his  own  country  and  of  Kngland, 
went  abroad,  and  finished  his  studics  at  Leyden.  On 
his  return  he  entered  the  ministn-  in  the  Scotch  Church 
(in  1753)  as  pastor  of  Maybole,  in  A3rTshire.  Ilere  he 
spent  8ixteen  years,  during  which  time  he  preparcd  three 
works :  A  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  (Ł<ond.  1756,  2  t^oIs. 
4to),  with  copious  illustrations,  being,  in  fact,  a  lifb  of 
Christ,  embracing  everything  which  the  evangelists 
have  rełated  conceming  him :  —  A  new  Translaium  of 
the  Epistks  (published  in  1795  in  4  rols.  4to,  and  later 
in  6  Yols.  8vo) :— and  Truth  of  Gospel  Hiatory  (1763, 
4 to).  These  works  were  farorably  rcceiTcd,  and  are  to 
this  day  highiy  esteemed.  The  Harmony  has  been  re- 
peatedly  printed,  and  to  the  later  editions  there  are 
added  sereral  dissertations  on  oirions  points  in  the  his- 
tory  or  antiquities  of  the  Jews.  The  theology  of  them 
is  what  is  całłed  moderately  orthodox.  For  these  his 
yaluable  senrices  to  sacred  literaturę  Dr.  Macknight  re- 
ceived  the  rewards  in  the  power  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  to  gi ve.  The  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  apon 
him  by  the  Unirersity  of  Edinburgh.  In  1769  he  was 
removed  from  Maybole  to  the  morę  desirable  parish  of 
Jedburgb,  and  in  1772  he  became  one  of  the  mtnisters 
at  Edinburgh.  Herę  he  continued  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  usełuł  in  the  ministry  and  an  ornament  of  the 
Church.  He  died  Jan.  13, 1800.  Of  Dr.  Macknight  s 
translation  of  the  epistles,  univerBally  regarded  as  his 
best  production,  Home  says  that  it  is  **  a  work  of  theo- 
logical  labor  not  oflen  paralleled.  If  we  cannot  always 
coincide  with  the  author  in  opinion,  we  can  alwars 
praise  his  diligence,  his  leaming,  and  his  piety — qnaii- 
ties  which  confer  no  trifling  rank  on  any  scriptural  in- 
terpreter or  commentator."  Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander,  how- 
ever,  is  not  ąuite  so  commendatory  of  Dr.  Macknight*8 
scholarship :  *^This  work,  which  was  the  resołt  of  thirty 
years'  labor,  soon  obtained  and  kmg  kept  a  high  repu- 
tation.  Of  late  years  it  has  perliaps  sunk  into  unmerit- 
ed  neglect,  for  there  is  much  in  it  well  de«erving  the  at- 
tention  of  the  Biblical  student.  Its  greatest  defects  are 
traceable  to  two  causes — the  author*s  imperfect  knowl- 
edge  ofthe  original  łanguages  ofthe  Bibie,  and  the  want 
of  fixed  hermeneutical  principles.  In  tracing  out,  faow- 
ever,  the  connectian  of  a  passage,  especially  of  an  aign- 
mentatiye  kind,  he  often  shows  great  ability."  See 
Life,  by  his  son,  prefixed  to  the  Epistles  (in  the  editions 
sińce  1806);  Kitto,  BibL  Cydop.  s.  v.;  Englisk  Cychp. 
s.v. 

Maclaine,  Arcribald,  D.D.,  an  Irish  divine,  wis 
bom  at  Monaghan,  Ireland,  in  172^.  He  was  edocsted 
at  the  Unirersity  of  Glasgow,  was  minister  of  the  Eni^ 
lish  Church  at  the  Hagne  from  1745-94,  and  afterwanłs 
settled  at  Bath,  in  England.  He  died  at  Bath,  Nor.  35, 
1804.  He  published  a  Sermon  (1752,  8ro>,  Ijaters  to 
\  Soame  Jenyns  (1772,  I2mo),  in  defence  of  Cbiistiamt?', 
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and  a  very  impcrfect  tranalation  of  Mosheim^s  Ecckaiat' 
Hcal  Uittory, 

Maclay,  ArciiibalD;  D.D.,  or,  as  he  was  farailiarly 
known  by  Obristians  of  all  denoroinations,  **  Fatber  Ma- 
clay/*  a  noted  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in  KiUeani, 
Scotland,  May  14, 1778,  and  in  1802  entered  the  minis- 
try  at  Kirkaldy,  in  Fifesbire.  In  1804  he  was  appoint- 
ed  a  misaionary  to  the  East  Indies,  but  the  government 
objected,  and  he  was  obliged  to  stay  at  home.  By  ad- 
vice  of  his  friends  he  ąuitted  hb  native  land,  and  in 
1805  emigrated  to  this  country.  Immediately  afler  his 
arrival  he  comroenced  to  preach,  and  built  up  a  Church 
in  Rosę  Street,  New  York.  Hitherto  his  connection 
was  with  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  but  in 
1808  he  united  with  the  Baptists,  and,  most  of  his  eon- 
g^gation  foUowing  his  example,  a  new  Church  was  or- 
ganized,  known  as  the  "  Mulberry  Street  Church"  (now 
the  Tabemacle,  Second  Ayenue  Church),  where  he  re- 
mained  until  1837.  He  then  rcsigned  to  become  agent 
of  the  "  American  and  Foreign  Bibie  Society"  just  or- 
ganizcd,  and  seryed  this  body  to  great  advantage  until 
1850,  when  he  was  called  withiu  the  domain  of  his  own 
denomination  to  succeed  the  late  Dr.  Cone  as  the  second 
president  of  the  "American  Bibie  Union."  In  this  ca- 
pacitr  be  madę  an  official  tour  of  England,  presenting 
the  claims  of  the  Bibie  Union  and  collecting  funds  for 
the  reyiaion  of  the  Bibie,  in  which  work  that  society  is 
now  engagcd.  In  this  mlssion  he  was  very  successful, 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  his  famę  as  an  emincnt  Baptist  di- 
vine.  One  of  the  addresses  madę  while  abroad  was  trans- 
lated  into  sercral  languages,  and  circulated  in  morę  than 
100,000  copics.  Ou  his  return  to  this  country  he  madę 
a  similar  tour  South,  and  with  his  usual  success.  In 
1856  he  resigned  his  preeidency  of  the  Bibie  Union  on 
account  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
intemal  affairs  of  the  Bibie  Union  were  conducted.  He 
continucd  to  preach,  and  labored  for  his  Master  till 
within  a  few  months  of  his  death,  May  2,  1860.  Dr. 
Maclay  enjoyed  the  respect  of  his  brethren  in  the  min- 
istry,  and  the  aflection  of  all  Christian  people  who  knew 
him.  "  He  was  surpassed  by  no  man  in  zeal,  friendli- 
ncss,  and  good  sense.  He  was  a  safe  counscllor,  a  cheery, 
hearty,  healthy  soul,  as  incapablc  of  cant  as  of  frivolity. 
It  was  eyident  to  all  who  approached  him  that  he  was 
a  man  as  weU  as  a  clergyman.  He  retained  to  the  last 
that  strong,  homely,  Scottish  common-sense  which  ren- 
ders  the  sons  of  old  Scotia  indomitable  and  ^dctorions 
all  over  the  world.  A  man  of  morę  absolute  and  im- 
moyable  honesty  never  breathed."    (J.  H.  W.) 

Maolean,  Abchibald,  an  English  Baptist  minia- 
ter,  was  bom  May  1, 1733  (O.  S.),  at  East  KUbride,  in 
Lanarkshire.  He  was  for  many  years  pastor  of  the 
Baptbt  Church  in  Edinburgh,  aiid  was  founder  of  the 
Baptist  congregations  in  Scotland.  He  died  in  Edin- 
burgh Dec.  12,  1812.  Mr.  Madean  published  Para- 
phrase  and  Commentary  an  tfte  Epistie  to  the  Ilthrewt 
(Edinb.  1811-17^  2  yols.  12mo ;  Lond.  1819, 2  yols.  12mo ; 
Aberdeen,  1847^  2  yols.  12mo).  A  coUectiye  edition  of 
Maclean's  works,  induding  the  aboye  work,  sermons, 
etc,  with  a  memoir  of  his  life  and  wńtings  by  Rey.W. 
Jones,  was  published  (Lond.  1823,  6  yols.  8vo;  yol  yii, 
1852,  18mo;  Edinb.  6  yols.  12mo).  ~  Kitto,  Cydop.  of 
BibL  LU.  yol  ii,  s.  y.;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Am, 
A  uthorSf  s.  V. 

Maclennan,  Jamis^  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  a  natiye  of  Scotland,  came  to 
the  United  States  in  early  manhood,  fumished  with  a 
good  classical  education.  He  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
fully  belieyed  all  its  doctrines,  but,  owing  to  his  Calvin- 
tstic  yiews,  had  giyen  himself  no  personal  concem  abont 
his  salyation.  He  was,  howeyer,  awakcned  and  con- 
yerted  during  a  reyiyal  of  religion  in  Pontotoc,  Miss., 
joined  the  Methodists,  and,  fecling  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  entered  the  Mississippi  Conference 
Dec  3, 1840.    He  took  position  at  once  in  the  Confer- 
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ence  on  account  of  his  educational  adyantages.  His 
tirst  appointment  was  Jackson  Station,  then  he  preached 
in  Lakę  Washington  country,  on  the  Mississippi  Riyer, 
and  in  1849  was  dected  secretary  of  the  Conference. 
For  seyeral  years  foUowing  he  located;  from  1863.  to 
1867  he  was  presiding  elder  of  the  Granyille  District, 
and  in  1865  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  General  Con- 
ference held  in  New  Orleans  in  1866.  At  the  time  of 
his  death,  in  1870,  he  was  supemumerary  on  the  Lakę 
Lee  and  Leota  Circuit.  "Brother  Maclennan  was  a 
man  of  strong  character,  ...  a  simple-hearted  Chris- 
tian, dearly  loyed  the  Church  of  his  choice,  and  literally 
laid  his  life  a  *  liying  sacrifice  upon  her  altars.' " — Min- 
ułes  oflhe  M,  E,  Church  Southj  1870. 

MacmillaniteB.  See  Scotland,  Refobmed 
Pbesbytkrian  Chubch  in. 

Macnelle,  Hugh,  D.D.,  an  Ińsh  diyine  of  notę, 
was  bora  in  1793,  at  Ballycastle,  in  the  county  of  An- 
trim,  Ireland ;  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
where  he  receiyed  both  the  degree  of  A.M.  and  D.D. ; 
also  the  appointment  of  canon  of  Chester.  In  1822  he 
manried  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Magee,  late  archbishop  of 
Dublin,  in  whoae  family  he  had  been  tutor.  After 
preaching  for  some  years  in  London,  where  he  attracted 
large  congregations,  chiefly  at  Charlotte-Street  Chapel, 
FitzToy  Square,  he  became  successiyely  incumbent  of 
St.  Jude'8,  liyerpool,  and  of  St  Paul*s,  Frince's  Park, 
near  LiyerpooL  In  1868  he  was  madę  dean  of  Ripon. 
He  died  m  1872.  He  published  The  Church  and  the 
ChurcheSf  or  the  Church  of  God  in  Christ  mili/ant  here 
on  Earth  (1847,  8yo): — Lecturta  on  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land  (12mo) : — Lectures  on  the  Prophecie»  of  the  Jew* 
(1842, 12mo) : — Lecturee  on  the  Sympathie$j  etc,  of  our 
Sariour  (12mo) : — Letters  on  Seceding  from  the  Church 
(12mo) : — Sermons  on  the  Second  A  dv€rU  (12mo) : — Set" 
enteen  Sermons  (12mo).  He  also  published  seyeral  sep* 
arate  sermons,  addresses,  and  controyersial  pamphlets. — 
English  Cgdopcedia,  s.  y. 

Macon,  Councilb  of  (Concitium  MoHsconense), 
Ecclesiastical  councils  were  hdd  in  this  city  of  Bur- 
gundy in  584  and  585^  At  the  former  there  were  enact- 
ments  to  regulate  the  derical  dress,  and  forbidding  Jews 
"  to  appear  in  the  streets  from  Mauaday  Thursday  until 
Easter  Monday  ;'*  at  the  latter,oyer  which  Priscus,  arch- 
bishop of  Lyons,  presided,  enactments  were  passed — me- 
moriał in  the  history  of  the  Church — on  the  conduct  of 
the  laity  towards  the  clergy.  Among  other  things,  it 
was  required  that  wheneyer  one  of  the  laity  met  one  of 
the  clerg}'  in  the  public  streets,  the  former  should  make 
a  lowly  and  reyerent  bow ;  if  beth  parties  are  on  horse- 
back,  then  the  layman  shoold  take  off  his  hat ;  but  if  the 
layman  be  on  horseback  and  the  clergy  on  foot,  the  for- 
mer is  to  dismount  and  make  his  obeisance.  See  Riddle, 
Hist,  ofPapacy,  i,  240 ;  Landon,  Man,  ofCouncils^  i,  386-9. 

MacrobiuB,  an  ecclesiastical  writer,  tlourished  in 
the  tirst  half  of  the  4th  century.  He  was  a  preacher  in 
the  Church  in  Africa  after  Gennadius  became  entanglcd 
in  the  Donatist  heresy,  and  as  a  Donatist  blshop  secretly 
labored  at  Romę  at  one  time.  Before  his  separation 
from  the  orthodox  he  coroposed  a  discourse,  Ad  confea^ 
sores  et  rirgines^  in  which  hc  insisted  principally  upon 
the  beauty  and  the  sanctity  of  chastity.  Aiter  his  union 
with  the  Donatists  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  laity  of 

• 

Carthage,  De  Passione  Mazimiani  et  Isaaci  Donatis- 
iarum  (published  by  Mabillon,  Analecta  [Paris,  1675], 
iy,  119,  and  Opłatus  [Parin,  1700,  Amst.  1701,  Antwerp, 
1702]).— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generale,  xxxii,  607. 

Ma^cron  (Mucpnir,  i.  e.  long-head;  Yulg.  Macef"), 
the  sumame  of  Ptolemaeus  or  Ptolemee,  the  son  of  Dory- 
roenes  (1  Mace.  iii,  38),  and  goyemor  of  Cypms  under 
Ptolemy  Philometor  (2  Mace.  x,  12). 

Macurdy,  Elisha,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Carlisle,  Pa.,  Oct.  15, 1763 ;  was  educated  at  the 
Acaderoy  of  Caimonsbur^r,  and  was  licensed  by  the  Pre»- 
bytcry  of  Ohio  about  1799.  His  first  labors  were  as  a 
missionary  in  the  regiona  bordering  on  Lakę  Erie.    In 
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June,  7800,  he  was  ordained  and  instaUed  |>astor  of  the 
united  cungregations  of  Croas  Koado  and  Three  Springs. 
During  this  connection  hc  had  an  important  agency 
in  the  revival  iu  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  was  one 
of  tbose  who  furmed  the  **  Western  Miss.  Society."  In 
1823  he  went  on  a  mission  to  Maumee,  and  on  his  return 
was  obligcd,  from  ill  health,  to  resign  his  charge  of  the 
churcli  of  Three  Springs,  and  to  confine  himself  to  that 
of  Cross  Roads.  He  died  July  22, 1845.  See  Sprague, 
A  nnaisj  ivy  241, 

Macwhorter,  Alekander,  D.D.,  a  Piesbyteńan 
divine,  bom  in  Newcastle  County,  Delaware,  July  15, 
1734 ;  graduated  at  Princeton  College,  N.  J.,  in  1757 ; 
settled  near  Newark  in  1759;  was  employed  as  a  mis- 
sionary  to  North  Carolina  in  1764-6;  was  chaplain  to 
Knox's  Brigade  in  1778 ;  settled  in  Charlotte,  N.  C,  in 
1779,  but  remoTed  in  1780  to  Newark,  N.  J.,  where  he 
preached  until  his  death,  in  July,  1807.  In  1788  he  was 
prominent  in  settling  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  form- 
ing the  Constitution  of  the  Presbyteńan  Church.  The 
degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  Yale  College  in 
177(>.     See  Sprague,  .4  tmals,  iii,  208  8q. 

Mad.    See  Madness. 

Madagascar,  an  island  situated  to  the  south-east 
of  the  African  continent,  in  lat  11°  57'— 25°  38'  S.,  and 
longitude  about  43° — 51°;  length,  1030  miles;  greatest 
breadth,  350  miles;  area  estimated  at  225,000  sąuare 
roiles,  therefore  coyering  a  territory  larger  than  the  Brit^ 
ish  Isles,  contains  a  population  of  nearly  five  millions. 

Uistory  up  to  the-  Introduction  of  Chriittianiły. — ^Thc 
early  history  of  this  interesting  island  is  involved  in  the 
deepcst  roystery.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  known  to 
the  ancients,  by  whom  it  was  gcnerally  considered  as  an 
appendage  to  the  main  land,  and  was  probably  discoYcred 
bv  the  Phoenicians.  As  an  island,  we  find  it  first  men- 
tioned  by  Marco  Polo,  in  the  13th  centuiy,  as  Maffutcar 
or  Madaigatcar ;  but  its  discoverer  is  now  adroitted  to 
have  bccn  the  Portugucse  Antao  Goncalvcs,  who  named 
it  Ish.  de  San  Lourenco,  The  unhealthy  climate  madę 
the  stay  of  Europeans  for  a  long  tiroe  impossible.  In 
1774,  Europeans  attempted  to  establLsh  a  colony  at  An- 
tongil  Bay,  on  the  eastcm  side  of  the  island ;  it  was 
mainly  composed  of  Frenchmen ;  but,  failing  to  receire 
encouragomcnt  and  assistance  from  the  French  gorcm- 
ment,  the  setticment  proved  a  failure.  With  the  Chris- 
tian missionaries  (1818)  skilful  mechanics  and  tradesmen 
entcrcd  Madagascar,  and  to-day  the  island  contains,  in 
spite  of  its  unhealtbfulness  of  cUmatc,  quite  a  number  of 
Europeans. 

The  natiyes  consist  of  many  tribes,  of  which  the  Hora* 
inhabit  the  centrę  and  uorthcm  portion  of  the  island, 
and  are  at  present  so  powerful  as  to  hołd  in  subjection 
most  of  the  others.  The  features  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  sectton  present  a  striking  rcsemblance  to  those  of 
the  South  Sea  Islanders ;  they  are  eridentłyof  different 
extraction  from  the  other  and  darker  tribes,  w  hose  feat- 
ures are  wholly  African.  The  men  are  genendly  well  madę, 
having  finely-proportioned  limbs,  and  usually  present  a 
high  type  of  physiological  devclopmcnt,  The  women 
are  woli  formcd  and  actire,  but  by  no  rocans  so  prcpos- 
sessing  in  feature  as  the  other  sex.  The  complexion 
of  the  Hovas  is  a  ruddy  brown  or  tawny  cokir,  whilc 
that  of  the  other  tribes  is  much  darker.  Another  and 
Tery  pcculiar  disttnction  is  the  long,  straight  hair  of  the 
former  as  compared  to  the  wooUy  growth  of  their  neigh- 
bors.  The  principal  article  of  dress  in  use  among  the 
Hovas  is  the  lamba,  a  garmcnt  rery  similar  to  the  Ro- 
man toga,  and  madę  of  cotton  or  linen  materials. 

The  religion  of  these  natiyes.  not  conyerts  to  Christian- 
ity.  is  Btrict  ly  heathen.  Mohammedanism  neyer  madę  its 
way  to  them,  and  has  no  conyerts  among  them.  Aside 
from  Christianity,  they  hayc  no  accurate  conception 
of  God.  The  Supremo  Being  they  style  Fragrant Prince. 
*'  Their  ideas  of  a  futurę  state,  and,  indeed,  their  whole 
religious  system,  is  indctinite,  discordant,  and  puerile;  it 

a  compound  of  heterogeneous  elements,  borrowed  in 


part  from  the  superstitioos  fean  and  practices  of  Africa, 
the  opinions  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  the  preyaknt 
idolatrous  systems  of  India,  blended  with  the  usages  of 
the  Blalayan  Archipelago.  There  are  no  public  temples 
in  honor  of  any  diyinity,  nor  any  order  of  men  excln- 
siyely  deyoted  to  the  priesthood,  but  the  keeper  of  idds 
recei\'es  the  ofierings  of  the  people,  presents  their  re- 
quests,  and  pretends  to  giye  the  response  of  the  god. 
They  worship  also  at  the  graye  or  the  tomb  of  their  an- 
cestors"  (Newcomb,  p.  521).  They  practice  clrcumcis- 
ion,  haye  the  diyision  of  weeks  into  seyen  days,  abstain 
from  8wine's  flesh,  and  follow  other  Jewish  pracdcca. 
Marriage  is  generał,  but  polygamy  preyails,  and  conju- 
gal  fidclity  scarccly  exists  among  the  non-Christianiud. 

Iniroduction  of  Christianity, — In  1816,  Radama,  the 
king  of  the  Hoyas,  yirtually  eyen  then  the  prince  of  all 
Madagascar,  entered  into  diplomatic  and  commercial  re- 
lations  with  the  English.  Only  two  years  latcr— in 
1818 — Protestant  missionaries  set  out  for  it,  and  ulti- 
mately  this  African  isle  became  *^  one  of  the  countries 
where  the  rapid  and  easy  triumph  of  Christianity  equala 
the  most  brilliant  episodes  in  the  history  of  Christian 
propagandbm,"  and  a  lasting  rebuke  to  those  Roman 
Catholics  who  haye  darcd  to  pronounce  Protestant  mis- 
sions  ti/ailure,  The  first  Protestant  missionaries  were 
sent  out  by  the  London  Missionary  Society ;  and  their 
mission.  from  the  beginning,  was  yery  sucoes^fuL  The 
whole  Bibie  was  cireuUted  in  the  natiye  language; 
about  one  hundred  schools  were  established,  and  firom 
ten  to  fifleen  thousand  persons  receiyed  Christian  in- 
struction.  Suddenly,  howeyer,  Radama  died  (July  27, 
1828),  and  was  succeeded  by  Ranayala  Manjaka,  a  wom- 
an  of  great  cruelty,  and  inimical  to  Europeans.  With 
her  accession  to  the  throne  of  Madagascar  opened  a  fieiy 
ordeal  of  persecution,  lasting  for  nearly  tbirty  years. 
Europeans  were  banished  from  the  isle ;  the  public  pro- 
fession  of  Christianity  was  forbidden;  churches  and 
schools  were  closed,  and  many  of  the  members  of  the 
churches  were  persecuted  to  death.  The  conduct  of  the 
conyerts  was  most  exemplary ;  by  their  constancy,  and 
many  by  their  death,  they  rcfuted  the  slanders  of  Ro- 
manists  that  the  conyerts  of  the  Protestant  mission 
churches  consLst,  for  a  large  part,  of  men  who  seek  to 
obtain  a  locratiye  position.  In  1862  queen  Ranayala 
Manjaka  died,  and  her  son  was  proclaimed  king  onder 
the  title  of  Radama  II.  With  his  accession  to  the  throne 
of  Madagascar  the  period  of  religious  toleration  recom- 
menced,  and,  although  for  a  moment  the  assaasination 
of  the  king  (In  1863;  he  was  Btrangled,and  his  own  wife 
selected  as  his  successor,  the  goyemment  haying  been 
modified  into  a  constitutional  form)  spread  alarm  among 
the  Christiana,  the  missionaries  of  the  London  Society 
resnmed  their  labors,  and  they  were  agreeably  snrprised 
in  seeing  that,  in  spite  of  all  persecution,  the  Christian 
oongregationa  had  maintained  themselyes.  In  1867,  the 
erection  of  four  memoriał  churches  on  places  where  the 
first  martyrs  of  Christianity  fell  a  prey  to  heathen  super* 
sdtions  of  Madagascar  was  projected;  three  of  tbcse 
haye  already  been  corapleted,  and  the  fourth  is  in  prog- 
ress.  (See  Christian  A  drocaie,  Nashyille,  Tenn.,  Dec.  2, 
1 87 1 .)  But  the  greatest  triumph  the  Gospel  achieyed  in 
Madagascar  in  1869  was  when  the  now  reigniug  qneen, 
Ranayala  II  (she  succeeded  to  the  throne  April  1, 1868), 
and,  with  her,  a  roajority  of  the  natiyes,  tbrew  away 
their  idols,  and  embraced  Christianity  much  in  the  same 
way  as  the  ancient  Britons  did  many  centuriea  ago* 
See  the  Missionary  A  drocate  (N.  Y.,  Feb.  15, 1870). 

Among  those  particularly  worthy  of  praise.  for  acr- 
yices  rendered  in  the  missionary  efforts  m  Madagascar, 
is  the  Rey.  William  EUis  (died  in  July,  1872).  By  years 
of  missionary  labors  performed  in  the  South  Sea  Isl- 
ands  he  had  becomo  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
missionary  work;  and  when,  by  the  death  of  Ranayala 
Manjaka,  Madagascar  seemedagaiu  open  to  the  Europe- 
ans, he  was  selected  by  the  London  Missionary  Society  to 
yisit  the  countr}',  in  company  with  Mr.  Cameron,  in  or^ 
der  to  escertaiu  the  actual  condition  of  things  ^^  * 
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^lew  to  resuming  musionary  labor.  The  manner  in 
whicb  Mr.  EUłb  oonducted  the  most  delicate  negotia- 
tions  with  the  gorernment  of  Madagascor,  eo  as  to  se- 
cnre  an  entrance  for  the  Christian  teachen  to  the  coun- 
try, and  the  influence  he  exerted  in  high  places,  are  well 
known  to  all  persona  acąuainted  with  modem  miasion- 
aiy  enterprise.  On  three  occasions  he  yisited  Mada- 
gascar,  always  on  important  missions,  and  always  with 
signal  success.  He  went  before,  and  prepared  the  way 
for  those  who  have  gone  in  and  oceupied  the  field.  On 
each  occaaion  of  his  return  to  £ngland  he  had  marvel- 
lous  things  to  tell  of  Madagascar  and  the  prospects  that 
"were  opening  for  the  Church  of  God  there.  His  Mar' 
tyr  Churck  of  Madagascar^  Madagascar  RertsUed  (Lon- 
don, 1867, 8vo),  and  Three  Visits  to  Madagascar^  give  a 
history  of  that  mission-field  which  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired  (compare,  however,  Wesiminster  Iłev,  April,  1867, 
p.  249).  It  was  he,  too,  who  completed  and  reyised  the 
translation  of  the  Scńpturea  into  the  Malagasy  lan- 
gaage. 

The  nnmber  of  Chiistians  in  Madagascar  is  now  es- 
timated  at  roore  than  300,000.  In  1870,  the  English 
missionaries  (Episcopattans,  Methodists,  and  Friends), 
who  hare  their  head-quarters  at  the  adjoining  island 
of  Mauritius  (an  English  possession),  had  in  operation 
142  schools,  attended  by  5270  pupils.  The  Roman  Cath- 
olics  have,  sinoe  1861,  missionaries  (Jesuits)  iu  the  isl- 
and, but  they  are  mainly  at  the  capital,Tamatave,  and 
vicinity,  and  in  the  French  possessions,  the  adjoining 
ialand  of  Reunion.  See,  besides  the  works  of  Ellis,  al- 
ready  mentioned,  M'Łeod,  Madagascar  and  its  People 
(London,  1865) ;  01iver,  Madagascar  and  the  Malagasi 
(London,  1866);  J.  Sibree,  Madagascar  and  its  P&tple 
(London,  1870) ;  Chambers^s  Cyctop,  s.  v. ;  Newcomh,  Cy- 
clop.qfJfissions,s,y.;  EdUA.RevAS67fp,2i2;  Grunde- 
mann,  Missions-A  tlasy  No.  17 ;  A^.  Y.  Methodist,  1867 ;  A^ 
r.  Christian  fnteUigencer,  July  U,  1872. 

Ma^dai  (Hebw  Madag%  "^^-O,  Sept  Ma^oi ,  Gen.  x,  2, 

a  MfEDE  [q.v.],as  elsewhere  rendered),the  third  son  of 
Japhet  (Gen.  x,  2),  f rom  whom  the  Moles,  etc,  are  sup- 
posed  to  have  descended.    B^C.  post  2514.     See  Eth- 

NOLOGY. 

Madan,  Martin,  an  Anglicau  diWne,  was  bom  oear 
Hertford,  England,  in  1726.  He  first  studied  law,  but 
finally  entered  the  ministry,  and  was  for  a  number  of 
years  chaplain  to  the  Lock  Hospital,  London.  He  died 
in  1790.  Mr.  Madan  gained  great  notoriety  by  a  work 
which  he  published  in  1780,  entitled  Thelypthora^  a  trea- 
tise  on  female  min,  in  which  he  stoutly  advocated  the 
practice  of  polygamy.  The  pamphlets  which  his  work 
elicited  be  replied  to  in  a. number  of  tracts.  Madan^s 
object  in  advocating  polygamy  was  the  removal  of  se- 
duction.  He  was  qutte  a  pulpit  orator;  several  of  his 
sermons  have  been  published. — Allibone,  DicL  of  Brit, 
and  A  merican  A  uthors^  vol.  ii,  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Cgdopadia 
BiHiog.  ii,  1920. 

Madan,  Spencer  (1),  D.D.,  an  Anglican  prelate, 
was  boro  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  centunr :  became 
bishop  of  Bristol  in  1792,  and  of  Peterborough  in  1794. 
He  died  in  1813.  Bishop  Madan  published  several  oc- 
casional  Sermons  (London,  1792,  8vo,  and  often),  and  a 
translation  of  Grotiu8's  De  YeriŁate  Christiana  Religionis 
(1781-^,  1813).    See  GcntUman's  MagazinCj  1887,  i,  206. 

Madan,  Spencer  (2),  D.D.,  an  English  dirine, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in  1759 ;  was  educated  at 
Westroinster  School  and  Trinity  CoUege,  Cambridge ; 
was  rector  first  of  Ibstock,  Leicestershire,  and  later  of 
Thorp,  in  Staffordshire.  He  was  also  chaplain  for  the 
king  about  thirty  years,  and  prebend  of  Peterborough. 
He  died  in  1836.     He  published  Bcvcral  sermons. 

Madeira  (a  Portuguese  word  signifying  tpood,  and 
gtven  becanse  of  the  unusual  abundancc  of  timber)  is  an 
island  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  ofT  the  N.W.  coast 
of  Africa,  in  lat.  32=  43'  N.,  long.  17^  W.,  with  an  arca  of 
845  8q.  miles,  and  a  population  in  1868  of  113,341,  and 
belongs  to  PortugaL    U  coostitutca  a  part  of  a  group 


of  islands  sometlmes  called  "the  Northem  Canaries,^ 
which  were  discovered  in  1419.  The  coasts  of  Madein 
are  steep  and  precipitous,  rising  from  200  to  2000  feet 
above  sea-level,  comprising  few  bays  or  landing-plaoes, 
and  deeply  cut  at  intenraU  by  narrow  gorges,  which 
give  to  the  circumference  the  appearance  of  haviiig  been 
crimped.  From  the  shore  the  land  rises  quickly  to  a 
height  of  5000  feet;  its  highest  point,  the  Pico  Ruivo, 
is  6050  feet  high.  I(  is  of  yolcanic  origin,  and  slight 
earthquake8  occasionally  oocur. '  The  lower  portions  of 
the  island  abound  in  tropical  plants,  as  the  date-palm, 
plantain,  sweet  potato,  Indian  com,  coffee,  sugar-cane, 
pomcgranate,  and  fig.  The  fmits  and  grains  of  Europę 
are  somewhat  cultivated,but  the  country  has  until  late- 
ly  been  mainly  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine 
and  sugar-cane.  Funchal,  with  a  population  of  25,QQ0, 
is  both  the  capital  and  port  of  the  island.  The  cli  matę 
U  remarkable  for  its  oonstancy.  There  Is  only  10*^  dif- 
ference  between  the  temperatures  of  summer  and  winter, 
the  thermometer  in  Funchal  showing  an  arerage  of  74° 
in  summer  and  of  64°  in  winter.  At  the  coldest  season 
the  temperaturę  is  rarely  less  than  60°,  while  in  summer 
it  seldom  rises  above  78°;  but  sometlmes  a  waft  of  the 
iestś,  or  easŁ  wind,  raises  it  to  90°.  The  natiyes  of  Ma- 
deira are  of  a  mixed  race,  principally  of  Portuguese, 
Moorlsh,  and  negro  blood.  "  They  are  meagre,  sallow, 
and  short-lived,  which  is  attributed  to  their  want  of 
wholesome  food  [the  poorer  classes  chicfly  subsist  on 
the  eddoc-root,  sweet  potatoes,  and  chestnuts],  a  life  of 
dmdgery,  and  a  total  disregard  of  clcanliness." 

The  Roman  (3atholic  Church  is  the  established  re- 
ligion  of  Madeira,  and  until  recently  nonę  other  was 
tolerated.  In  1839,  Dr.  Kalley,  a  physician,  began  to 
disseminate  Protestant  doctrines,  and  ultimately  the 
Scotch  Church  took  up  the  work  most  successfully  be- 
gan  by  Dr.  Kalley.  The  spirit  of  peraecution,  so  generał 
in  Romish  countries,  was  not  wanting  here,  and  there  was 
great  opposition  to  Protestantism.  The  fibrst  missionary 
to  the  island  was  the  Rev.  W.  Hewitson,  who  arrived 
there  in  1845,  but  for  a  long  time  the  opposition  of  the 
govemment  was  so  seyere  that  he  was  obliged  to  con- 
fine  his  labors  mainly  to  Dr.  Kalley's  conyerts.  So  un- 
comfortable  were  natiycs  who  chose  the  Protestant  com- 
munion,  that  in  1846  some  800  of  them  left  for  Trinidad 
and  for  the  United  States.  At  present  the  Protestanta 
haye  quite  a  hołd  on  the  country.  Besides  an  English 
Church,  there  are  other  places  of  worship,  including  a 
I^resbyterian  Church  in  connection  with  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland.  The  educational  institutions  comprise  the 
Portuguese  College,  and  Lancasterian  and  goyemment 
schools.  See  White,  Madeira^  its  Climate  and  Scenr 
ery ;  Schultze,  Dit  Insel  Madeira  (Stuttg.  1864) ;  Cbara- 
beTS*s  Eticyclop,  s.  y. ;  Newcomb,  Cyciopadia  of  Mis- 
sionsj  8.  y. 

M&dhava  is  one  of  the  names  of  the  deity  Visknu 
(q.  y.)  in  Hindu  my thology  and  in  Sanskrit  poetry. 

MadhaT&charya  (i.  c.  M&dhaya,  the  Acharya  or 
spiritual  teacher)^  one  of  the  greatest  Hindu  scholara 
and  diyines  cf  the  mediieval  literaturę  of  India,  is  said 
to  haye  been  bom  at  Pampa,  a  yillage  situated  on  the 
bank  of  the  riyer  Tungabhadrii,probably  near  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  14th  centur>\  He  was  prime  minister  of 
Sangama,  the  son  of  Kampa,  whose  reign  at  Tijayana- 
gara  commenced  about  1336,  and  also  under  king  Bukka 
I,  who  succeeded  Harihara  I  about  1861.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  ni  nety,  probably  towards  the  close  of  the  14th 
century.  Madhayacharya  is  famed  for  his  numerous 
and  important  works  on  Yedic,  philosophical,  Icgal,  and 
grammatical  writings  of  the  ancient  Hindus.  The  most 
important  of  thesc  are  his  great  commentaries  on  the 
Rig-, Yajur-,  and  SAma-yeda  [see  Yeda]  ;  an  expo8ition 
of  the  Mlrannsa  philosophy ;  a  summary  account  of  fif- 
teen  religious  and  philosophical  systeros  of  Indian  spec- 
uiation ;  some  treatises  on  the  Yedanta  philosophy ;  an- 
other  on  salyation ;  a  history  of  Sankara'8  (q.y.)  polem- 
ics  against  multifarious  misbelieyers  and  heretlca;  a 
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ooromentary  od  ParaBara^s  codę  of  law;  a  work  on  de> 
termining  time,  especially  in  reference  to  the  obeeira- 
tion  of  religious  acta ;  and  a  grammatical  commentaiy 
on  Sanscrit  radicalu  and  their  deńvative8.  The  chief 
performance  of  Madhava  is  doubtlesa  the  series  of  faia 
great  commentaries  on  the  Yedas,  for  without  them  no 
conscientious  scholar  could  attempt  to  penetrate  the 
aense  of  Łhose  ancient  Hindu  works.  In  these  com- 
mentaries Madhava  labors  to  accoant  for  the  grammat- 
ical properties  of  Yedic  wonla  and  forms,  records  their 
traditional  senae,  and  explain8  the  drift  of  the  Yedic 
hyrons,  legenda,  and  rites.  So  great  was  Madhavachar- 
ya's  leaming  and  wiadom  that  popular  superstition  a»- 
aigned  them  a  supematural  origin.  He  was  aappoaed  to 
have  received  them  from  the  goddeas  Bhuvaneawarlf  the 
conaort  of  Siva,  who,  gratiiied  by  his  incesaant  derotiona, 
became  manifest  to  him  in  a  human  shape,  conferred  on 
him  the  giil  of  extraordinary  knowledge*  and  changed 
hia  name  to  Yidyaraimfa  (the  "Foreat  of  Leaming"),  a 
Łitlc  by  which  he  ia  sometimea  deaignated  in  Hindu 
writinga. — Chambers,  CydopadiOj  a.  v. 

Bffadi''abllll  il'lfj90v]  'Hfiaf3adovv  v.  r.  Ma^ia- 
Povv ;  Yulg.  omita),  a  name  interpolated  in  1  Eadr.  v, 
88  aa  that  of  a  Levite  whose  ^  sona**  aaaiated  at  the  res- 
toration  of  the  Tempie  under  Zorobabel ;  but  the  Hcb. 
liat  (Ezra  iii,  9)  haa  noching  reacmbling  or  correspond- 
ing  to  it. 

Ma'dlan  (Judith  ii,  26 ;  Acta  vii,  29).    See  Midi an. 

Madison,  James,  D.D.,  an  early  Epiacopal  prelate 
in  America,  waa  bom  near  Port  Republic,  Rockingham 
County,Ya.,  Aug.  27,  1749;  paaacd  A.B.  in  the  College 
of  William  and  Mary  in  1772 ;  waa  aoon  afler  admitted 
to  the  bar,  which  he  abandoned  for  the  ministry ;  in 
1773  became  profeaaor  of  mathematica  in  his  alma  ma- 
ter;  in  1775  proceeded  to  England  for  ordination,  was 
licenaed  for  Yirgiuia,  but  on  hia  retiim  reaumed  hia  du- 
tiea  aa  profeaaor  in  his  alroa  mater,  of  which  he  became 
preatdent  in  1777.  He  aftcrwarda  revisited  England  to 
aee  Carallo  and  other  acientific  men.  In  1784  he  waa 
changed  to  the  chair  of  natural  and  morał  philosopby. 
In  1788  he  waa  choaen  biahop  of  the  Protestant  Epiaco- 
pal Church  in  Yirginia,  and  in  1790  waa  consecratcd  in 
£ngland.  Under  his  care  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary  advanced  steadily  in  reputatton.  He  discharged 
his  duties  with  zeal  and  fidclity  until  his  death,  March  6, 
1812.  In  his  thcology  bishop  Madison  was  much  of  a 
rationalist,  and  is  charged  by  bishop  Coxe  (A  m.  Ch.  Rev. 
Jan.  1872,  p.d5  and  46)  wtth  haring  given  "aomcthing 
firorse  than  a  negative  aupport^  to  thia  dangeroua  ele- 
ment in  the  Church.  He  published  some  Sermóns,  I^eł' 
Urn^andAddresses;  also  A  Euhgy  on  Washiwfton  (1800). 
See  Sprague,  Atmali,  v,  818 ;  Drako,  Diet.  of  Am,  Biog. 

B.V. 

Madman.    See  Madness. 

Madmann^nah  (Hebrew  Madtmmmih\  n|^7?i 
dunghill;  Sept.  M(^e/i}})'a  and  MaS/jrjua  v.  r.  yiaxapifi 
and  RfS ;  Yulg.  Medtmena  and  Madmena),  a  town  in 
the  extreme  south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv,  31,  whcre  it  is 
mentioncd  bctween  Ziklag  and  Sansannah),  hence  in- 
cluded  in  the  territory  afterwarda  assigncd  to  Simeon. 
From  1  Chroń,  ii,  49,  it  appcars  to  have  been  founded 
or,  rather,  occupied  by  Shaaph  (or  perhaps  by  a  son  of 
his  whose  name  it  borc),  the  son  of  Caleb's  concubine 
Maachah.  Eusebiua  and  Jcrome  identify  it  with  a 
town  of  their  time  called  Menois  (Mr/Muic))  near  the 
city  of  Gaza  (Onomojr/.  p.  89).  See  Madmenah.  In- 
atead  of  Madroannah  and  Sansannah  of  Josh.  xv,  31,  the 
parallel  passage  (Joiih.  xix,  5;  comp.  1  Chroń,  iv,  31), 
enumerating  the  Simeonitish  cities,  has  Betii-marca- 
BOTii  and  Hazar-susim,  probably  the  same  respectively 
(Keirs  Joshuoj  ad  loc.).  Schwarz  thinks  (Polesfine^  p. 
101)  that  it  was  the  Lovitical  city  Afandahy  in  which, 
according  to  the  "  Book  of  Jaaher,"  Simeon  w^as  buricd ; 
but  this  locality  is  wholly  apocr^^phaL  The  first  stage 
aouthward  from  Gaza  is  now  el-Minyay  (Robinson,  He- 
tearchcsj  i,  563),  which,  in  default  of  a  bcttcr,  is  suggcst- 


\  ed  by  Kiepert  (in  hia  Map,  1856)  aa  the  modem  rąac- 
I  aentatire  of  Menola,  and  therefore  of  Marimannah.  A 
I  morę  plauaible  Identification,  howerer,  is  that  of  Yan  dc 
j  Yelde  {TravtU^  ii,  130)  of  the  modem  ruined  viUsge 
\  Mirlabf  weat  of  the  aouth  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  as  a  rep- 
reaentative  of  the  ancient  Beth-marcabotb. 

Mad^men  (Heb.  Madmen\  \'qyą,  dtmffkiU;  Sept. 
iraviTic  V.  r.  Ma^atfSfffia^  Maca/iij/ia,  and  MaćiV7i3it; 
Yulg.  9Uetu)f  a  Moabitiah  town,  threatened  with  de- 
atruction  by  the  aword  from  the  Babylonian  invai^ioD  in 
connection  with  the  neighboring  Heahbon  (Jer.  slriii. 
2).  Some  (aa  Hitzig,  after  the  Sept,  Yul^^  etc.)  rrgarl 
it  aa  an  appel]ative ;  and  in  aome  editions  of  che  AurL 
Yera.  it  is  actually  printed  *^Ofnadmen  r  The  flipbt 
uotice  only  afforda  an  approximate  location  oppo^ite  the 
northem  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea.    See  Madmenajl 

Madme^nah  (Heb.  Madmenah',  t^disnr,  dta^kiU; 
Sept.  JĄaitfltiyót  Yulg.  Medemena),  a  town  named  in 
laa.  X,  31,  where  it  ia  placed  on  the  route  of  the  Asftt' 
ian  in%*aderB,  in  the  northem  vicinity  of  Jcrusalemt  be> 
tween  Nob  and  Gibeah.  It  has  been  confoanded  br 
Euaebiua  and  Jerome  with  Ma»mak;icaii,  which  b  mach 
too  far  aouthward  to  auit  the  context.  **  Geseniua  (Je* 
aaiasj  p.  414)  pointa  out  that  the  verb  in  tbe  aentence  is 
actiYe^^l  Jladinenah  fliee,*  not,  aa  in  the  A.  Ycrs.,  *  is  re- 
moved*  (so  also  Michaelia,  Bibel/vr  Ungelekwien).  Mfd- 
menah  ia  not  impoaaibly  allnded  to  by  Isaiab  (xxVf  lO) 
in  his  denunciation  of  Moab,  where  the  word  rcndirrd 
in  the  Auth.  Yera.  *  dunghill*  ia  identical  with  that  nsfoe. 
The  ońginal  text  (or  Kethib),  by  a  variation  in  the  pn[»- 
osition  (*^1Q!1  for  *1Q!1),  reads  the  *  watera  of  Madmcnali.' 
I f  this  is  80,  the  reference  may  be  either  to  the  Bfacinio- 
nah  of  Benjamin — one  of  the  towns  in  a  district  abound- 
ing  with  com  and  threshing-floors — or,  morę  appnipri- 
ately  still,  to  Madmkn,  the  Moabitish  town.  Gesenius 
(JfsaicUf  p.  786)  appears  to  have  overlooked  thLs  which 
might  have  induced  him  to  regard  with  morę  favor  a 
Buggeation  that  aeema  to  havo  been  first  madę  by  Jo- 
aeph  Kimchi"  (Smith). 

Madness.    The  worda  rendered  by  *'  mad,*"  "  mad- 
man,'* "  madneas,"  etc,  in  the  A.  Yers.,  vary  considcrsUy 
in  the  Hebrew  of  the  O.  T.     In  Deut.  xxviii,  28, 34 ;  1 
Sam.  xxi,  13, 14, 15,  etc.  (^avia,  etc,  in  the  Sept.),  they 
are  derivativea  of  the  root  JJi©,  8haga\  *'  to  be  stirrcd 
or  excited;"  in  Jer.  xxv,  16;  1,  38;  li,  7;  Ecclea.  i,  1", 
etc  (SepL  TTtpc^opa),  from  the  root  V^*}t  kalał', ''io 
flaah  out,**  applied  (like  the  Greek  ^Aćyiiy)  either  to 
light  or  aound;  in  laa.  xliv,  25,  from  bsC,  sakkfl',  "to 
make  void  or  fooliah"  (Sept.  fiupaivtiv) ;  in  Zecb.  xii, 
4,  from  Pt^łJ,  tanuih%  **  to  wander**  (Sept.  iKoraan)' 
In  the  N.  T.  they  are  generally  uacd  to  render  paIrtcBoi 
or  fiavia  (aa  in  John  x,  20;  Acta  xxvi,  24 ;  1  Cor.  xiv, 
23) ;  bnt  in  2  Pet.  ii,  16  the  word  ia  irapa^poWa,  and  in 
Lukę  vi,  11,  avoia.    The  term  ia  used  in  Soipturc  in  it* 
propcr  and  old  sense  of  a  raving  maniąc  or  dcmentcd 
person  (Deut  xxviii,  84 ;  1  Sam.  xxi,  13 ;  John  x,  "l^', 
1  Cor.  xiv,  23),  and  may  be  medically  defined  to  be  de- 
lirium without  fevcr.    Our  Lord  curcd  by  his  word  ści- 
erał who  were  depriv€d  of  the  exerci8c  of  their  rationtl 
powers,  and  the  circumstances  of  their  historics  prorc 
that  thcre  could  neilher  be  mistake  nor  collu^ion  re- 
specting  them.    See  Litnatic     How  far  madne^s  nr.sy 
be  allied  to,  or  connected  with  daemoniacal  posśscK^ion 
(as  implied  in  one  passage,  John  x,  20),  is  a  vcn'  intri- 
cate  inquiry ;  and  whether  in  the  present  day  (as  r^^' 
haps  anciently)  evil  apirita  may  not  takc  advtnt8g« 
from  distemperature  of  the  bodily  frame  to  augnunt 
evils  endured  by  the  patient  ia  morę  Ihan  may  be  af- 
6rmcd,  though  the  idea  aeema  to  be  not  abaolutely  re- 
pugnant  to  reason  (see  Thomaon,  Land  and  Book.  i,  313). 
See  D^oiONiAC.     The  term  "mad"  ia  likewiae  appliw* 
in  Scripture,  aa  in  common  life,  to  any  aubordinatp  bat 
violcnt  disturbance  of  the  mental  faculties,  whether 
springing  from  a  disordered  intcllect  (aa  by  oTer-studyi 
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ActB  xxvi,  24,  25 ;  from  startling  intelligence,  Acts  xii, 
15 ;  froiD  pretematural  excitement,  Hob.  ix,  7 ;  Isa.  xliv, 
25 ;  from  resistance  of  oppresdion,  Eccles.  vii,  7 ;  from 
inebriety,  Jer.  xxv,  16 ;  li,  7 ;  or  simple  fatuity,  2  Kings 
ix,  11 ;  Jer.  xxix,  26),  or  from  irrcgular  and  furiuus  pas- 
aion  (e.  g.  as  a  persecutor,  Acts  xxvi,  11 ;  Psa.  cii,  8; 
from  idolatrous  hallucination,  Jer.  1,  38 ;  or  wicked  and 
extravagant  jollity,  Eccles.  ii,  2).  In  like  manner, 
"madness*'  expressc8  not  only  proper  inaanity  (Deut 
xxviii,  28,  and  so  ^  madman,"  1  Sam.  xxi,  15 ;  Prov. 
xxvi,  18),  but  also  a  reckless  state  of  mind  (Eccles.  x, 
13),  boniering  on  delirium  (Zech.  xii,  4),  whether  in- 
duced  by  overstrained  intellectual  efforts  (Eccles.  i,  17; 
ii,  12),  from  blind  ragę  (Lukę  vi,  12),  or  the  cifect  of  de- 
pravcd  tempera  (Eccles.  vii,  25 ;  ix,  3 ;  2  Pet.  ii,  6).  Da- 
vid's  roaduess  (1  Sam.  xxi,  13)  is  by  many  supposed  not 
to  have  been  feigned,  but  a  real  epilepsy  or  falling  sick- 
ness ;  and  tbe  Sept.  uses  words  which  strongly  indicate 
this  senae  (t  irt^rre v  lwi  rac  ^pac).  It  is  urged  in  sup- 
port  of  this  opinion  that  the  troubles  which  David  un- 
derwent  might  very  naturally  weaken  his  constitutional 
strength,  and  that  the  force  he  suffered  in  being  obliged 
to  seek  shelter  in  a  foreign  court  would  disturb  his  im- 
agiuation  in  the  highest  degree.  A  due  consideration, 
however,  of  the  context  and  all  the  circumstances  only 
8ervea  to  strengthen  the  opinion  that  it  was  feigned  for 
obvious  reasona  (see  Kitto'8  Daily  BiUe  Jłlustr,  ad  loc.). 
**  It  is  well  known  that  among  Oriental,  as  among  most 
8emi-ci\'iJized  nations,  madmen  were  looked  upon  with 
a  kind  of  reverence,  as  posseased  of  a  ąuasi-sacred  char- 
acter  (see  Lane,  Afod,  Eg,  i,  346).  This  arises  partly, 
no  doubt,  from  the  feeling  that  one  on  whom  God  s  haiid 
is  laid  heavily  should  be  safe  from  all  other  harm,  but 
partly  also  from  the  beltef  that  the  loss  of  reason  and 
aelf-control  opened  the  mind  to  supematural  influence, 
and  gave  it  thereforc  a  supematural  sacredness.  This 
belief  was  strengthened  by  the  cnthusiastic  expres8ion 
of  idolatrous  worship  (see  1  Kings  xviii,  26,  28),  and 
(occasionaliy)  of  real  inspiration  (see  1  Saro.  xix,  21-24 ; 
comp.  the  application  of  *  mad  fellow'  in  2  Kings  ix.  U, 
and  see  Jer.  xxix,  26;  Acts  ii,  13)"  (Smith). 

Ma^don  (Heb.  Madon\  "li^l^,  tirife,  as  in  Prov.  xv, 
18,  etc. ;  Sept  Ma^<^i^  y.  r.  Ma(ia>v),  a  Canaanitish  city 
in  the  north  of  Palestine,  ruled  over  by  a  king  named 
Jobab  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  who  captured  it  (Josh.  xi, 
1 ;  xii,  19).  Calmet  {Diet,  s. v.),  arbitrarily  conjecturing 
that  Afaron  Is  the  true  reading,  rcfers  to  Maronioi  & 
smali  villAge  of  Syria  thirty  miles  east  of  Antioch  (Je- 
rome,  Vit.  Mai,  2),  probably  the  place  alluded  to  by  Ptol- 
emy  (v,  15,  8,  Mnp«ui/iac)  aa  lying  in  the  province  of 
Chalcidice.  Schwarz  infcrs  {Palesł,  p.  90,  173)  from 
Kabbinical  noticea  (chieily  a  statement  of  the  early  Jew- 
ish  travcller  hap-Parchi  in  A8her'8  Benj.  of  Tudeloy  p. 
430)  that  the  site  is  that  of  the  prescnt  Ke/r  Menday  a 
considerable  village  at  the  f(LX)t  of  the  hills  north  of  Dio- 
ca»area,  containing  a  vcry  deep  well  and  some  traces  of 
antiąuity,  which  Dr.  Robinson  (new  edit  of  Researches^ 
iii,  109-111)  is  inclined  to  regard  as  marking  the  place 
of  the  Asochis  of  Josephus  {Lifey  41 ,  45, 68 ;  War^  i,  4, 2 ; 
Ant,  xiii,  12, 4),  although  admitting  that  the  hitter  may 
be  referred  to  Tell  ed-Bedawiyeh,  in  the  vicinity. 

"  In  the  Sept  version  of  2  Sam.  xxi,  20,  the  Hebrew 
words  "p^^  IIJ^^M.  '■  a  man  of  stature,'  are  rendcred  dv})c 
Madutp,  *  a  man  of  Madon.*  Thb  may  refer  to  the  town 
Madon,  or  may  be  merely  an  instance  of  the  habit  which 
these  translatora  had  of  rendering  literally  in  Greek  let^ 
tera  Ilebrew  words  which  they  did  not  understand.  Oth- 
er instances  will  be  found  in  2  Kings  vi,  8;  ix,  13;  xii, 
9;  XV,  10,  etc"  (Smith). 

Madonna  (Italian,  My  T^idy),  a  term  applicd  in 
the  language  of  art  to  representations  of  the  Yirgin 
Mary.  Such  representations  first  mado  their  appcar- 
ance  after  the  5th  century,  when  the  Yirgin  was  de- 
clared  to  be  the  '^Mother  of  (^id."  The  face  of  the 
mother  is  generally  fuli,  oval,  and  of  a  mild  expression ; 
a  veil  adoma  the  bair.    At  first  the  lioeamenta  of  the 


Tirgin's  conntenance  were  copied  from  the  older  pic- 
tures  of  Christ,  according  to  the  tradition  which  de- 
clarcd  that  the  Saviour  resembled  his  mother.  A  chro- 
nological  arrangement  of  the  pictures  of  the  Yirgin 
would  exhibit  in  a  rcmarkable  manner  the  development 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  on  this  subject,  The 
Madonna  has  been  a  principal  subject  of  the  pencils  of 
the  great  mastera.  The  grandest  snccess  has  been 
achieved  by  Raphael  (q.  v.),  in  whose  pictures  of  the 
Madonna  therc  prevailB  now  the  loving  mother,  now 
the  ideał  of  femiuine  beauty,  nntil  in  that  of  St.  Six- 
tus  there  is  reached  the  most  glorious  representation  of 
the  '*  Queen  of  Heaven."  Murillo'8  "  Conceptions^'  also 
should  be  noticed  here.  See  Murillo.  One  of  these 
has  lately  been  presented  to  the  American  public  in 
chromo  by  the  American  art  publisher  Prang,  of  Boston. 
Among  symbolic  representations  may  be  mcntioned 
Mary  with  the  white  mantle,  i.  e.  the  roantle  of  love 
under  which  she  receive8  the  faithful;  and  the  Yirgin 
with  the  half-moon  or  with  the  globe  under  ber  feet, 
according  to  the  meaning  put  upon  the  twelfth  chapter 
of  Revelation.  The  Yirgin  was  never  represented  with- 
out  the  Child  until  comparatively  recent  times.  See 
Mn.  Jameson'8  delightful  work,  Legend*  ofthe  Madonna 
(3d  ed.  Lond.  1863,  8vo);  Christian  Remembrancer,  1868 
(July),  p.  130;  OM  atu/  New,  1872  (April). 

Madoz,  IsAAC,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was  bom 
in  London  in  1697 ;  was  educated  at  one  of  the  univer- 
sities  of  Scotland,  and  at  Queen's  Ck)llege,  Cambridge ; 
was  successively  curate  of  St.  Bride's,  domestic  cbaplain 
to  Dr.  Waddington,  bishop  of  Chichester ;  rector  of  St 
Yedast,  in  Foster  Lane,  London.  In  1729  he  was  ap|)oint- 
ed  clerk  of  the  closet  to  queen  Caroline ;  in  1738  be- 
came  dean  of  Wells;  in  1736,  bishop  of  St  Asaph;  was 
translated  to  the  see  of  Woroester  in  1743,  and  died  in 
1 759.  Dr.  Madox  published  a  number  of  Sennone  (I»n* 
don,  1734-53),  and  a  review  of  the  first  %'olume  of  Neal*s 
Higt,  ofthe  Puritcmsy  entitled  A  Yindication  ofthe  Gov- 
emmentf  DoctriTUj  and  Worship  ofthe  Church  of  Eng^ 
land  estahlished  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (1733, 
8vo). — Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  A uthors^  s.  v. ; 
Hook,  Eccles,  Biog,  vii,  208. 

Madras,  one  of  the  ihree  presidencies  of  the  Indian 
Empire,  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  south  of  the 
peninaula  of  Hindustan,  including  the  coast'land8.  Mai- 
abar,  the  Laccadive  Islands,  and  the  Coromandcl  coast., 
in  all  covering  an  area  of  257,871  square  miles,  with 
38,969,280  inhabitants  (of  which,  according  to  Bchro, 
Geogr.  Jahrbuch,  1870,  eleven  twelfths  are  Hindus,  and 
some  80,000  adherenta  of  Mohammedanism).  The  trib- 
ntary  states  Mysorc,  Cochin,  Travancore,  Pudocotta,  and 
Djayapur  are  virtually  a  part  of  Madras,  and  are  there- 
fore  included  in  our  statistica  of  Madras.  The  capital 
of  thia  presidency  is  a  city  of  like  name,  and  is  situated 
on  the  Coromandcl  coast,  the  western  shore  of  the  Kay 
of  Bengal,  in  lat.  13°  5'  N.  It  stretches  along  the  coast, 
with  its  nine  suburbs,  for  nine  miles,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  three  and  one  half  miles.  Its  inhabitants 
number  460,000  (1867),  among  thcm  about  21,000  na- 
tive  Christians.  Madras  was  the  firat  hołd  of  the  Eng- 
lish secured  by  the  occupation  of  Fort  George  (situated 
on  the  coast  midway  bctween  the  north  and  south  ex- 
trcmitics  of  the  citv)  in  1639.  It  is  now  trulv  an  Indo- 
Europcan  city.  Like  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  it  is  a 
gathering-place  for  the  misaionaries  of  the  differcnt  de- 
nominations  and  associations,  and  the  ba»is  for  all  mis- 
sionary  enterprisc  in  southem  India.  Madras  is  the 
seat  of  the  Anglican  see  of  Madras,  cstablished  in  1835. 
The  missionary  societies  at  work  there  are  the  "  Society 
for  the  Propagation  ofthe  Gospel,"  the  **  London  Mission- 
ary Society,"  the  "Church  Missionary  Society"  (which 
started  in  1805),  the  '*  YYcsleyan  Missionary  Society," 
the  "  Church  of  Scotland,"  the  "American  Board"  (com- 
menced  there  in  1836),  and  the  "Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land." Its  principal  buildinga  and  institutions  are  the 
Govemment  llouse,  a  handsome  cdifice,  though  much 
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inferioT  to  the  ńmilar  esUblishments  In  Calcutta,  and 
eren  in  Bombay ;  one  of  the  tinest  light-hotMes  in  tbe 
world;  the  Scótch  Chorch  of  SLAndrew,  founded  in 
1818,  a  stately  and  beautiful  edifioe;  a  unirersitYf  with 
thfee  European  profewon,  and  numerous  teacbers  both 
European  and  native,  and  containtng  a  valuable  muse*  | 
nm  and  a  library ;  St.  George'9  Cathedral,  froin  which  a 
roagnificent  view  of  the  city  and  its  vioinity  nay  be 
obtained,  and  containtng  seyeral  monuments  by  Chan- 
trey  (includtng  one  of  bishop  Heber),  and  some  figures 
by  Flaxman.  There  are  alao  małe,  miliui^^  and  female 
orphan  asylums,  a  medical  school,  a  branch  of  the  Koyal 
Ajiiatic  SSÓciety,  the  Madns  Pulytecbnic  Institution^the 
GoYernment  Obserratoiy,  a  mint,eight  cstablished  Epis- 
copal  churches,  among  them  a  cathedral,  besides  numer- 
ous places  of  worship  of  other  Christian  denominations, 
and  the  Madras  Club,  to  which  members  of  the  Bengal 
and  Bombay  cluba  are  admitted  as  honorary  memb^ 
See  Grundemann,  Missiom-AtlaSf  No.  14  and  15;  New- 
Gomb,  Ctfdop,  o/MisdotUi  s.  v.,  also  under  Hindostan; 
Wheeler,  Madrai  in  the  Olden  Times  (Madras,  1861-62, 
8  yols.  8vo) ;  Aikman,  Cyclop^  of  Mimons,  p.  148,  272. 
See  India. 

Madmszins,  Christopiier,  a  Roman  Catholic  cc- 
clesiastic  of  notę,  was  born  at  Bologna  in  1512,  and  was 
educated  at  the  high-schools  of  Bologna  and  Padną. 
He  was  ambassador  of  Ferdinand  at  Bologna,  and  in 
1539  becaroe  prince-bishop  of  Trent.  In  1548  the  bish- 
opric  of  Brixen  was  added  to  his  lirings.  Later  he  be- 
came  cardinaL  He  died  in  1578. —  Refferuburg  HecU- 
Encyklopadie^  voL  ix,  s.  v. 

Madura  ^1),  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  poe- 
session  of  the  Ńetherlands,  seporated  from  Java  on  the 
north-east  by  the  strait  of  Madura,  contains  about  nine> 
ty-8even  8quare  milcs,  and  is  inhabited  by  894,600  peo- 
ple,  who  adhere  eithcr  to  the  rcligion  of  Brahma,  or  are 
of  tbe  Moharamedan  faith— about  evenly  divided.  The 
remains  of  Hindu  temples,  however,  would  lead  us  to 
the  belief  that  Hinduism  was  once  tbe  prerailing  relig- 
ion.  As  in  Java,  probably  BrahmAnism  was  crowded 
out  bv  the  inroads  of  the  Mohammcdans  in  the  14th 
century,  when  the  Arabs  inraded  the  country.  Ma- 
dura is  govemed  by  natiyes,  tributary  to  the  Neth- 
erland8,  and  is  divided  into  three  kingdoms.  The  prod- 
ucts  of  the  islands,  which  are  included  in  the  trade-re- 
tunis  of  Java  (q.  v.),  are  sugar,  tobacco,  Indigo,  cocoa- 
nut  oil,  edible  birds'  nests,  etc ;  but,  owing  to  the  extor- 
tions  of  the  princes,  agriculturc  is  not  flourlshing.  Sec 
Chambers,  Cydopadia,  s.  v. 

Madura  (2),  a  maritime  district  in  the  south  of 
Bńtish  India,  in  the  prcsidency  of  Madras  (q.  v.),  bas 
an  arca  of  about  10,700  sąuare  roiles,  and  a  population 
of  1,790,000.  Eastward  from  the  shore  runs  a  narrow 
ridge  of  sand  and  rocks,  mostly  dn',  and  which  airoost 
connects  Cevlon  with  the  continent.  Cotton  is  the  chief 
commercialcrop;  and  sugar-canc,  betel-nut,  and  tobacco 
are  also  grown.  In  this  district  the  *'  American  Board" 
began  its  labors  in  1834,  and  now  sustains  a  very  suc- 
cessful  mission  in  fourtcen  stations.  The  Boman  Cath- 
olics  gained  a  strung  hołd  herc  by  the  accommodation 
theory  of  Roberto  dei  Nobili  in  the  opcning  of  the  17th 
centuty.  A  vicariate,  formerly  a  part  of  Pondicherr}', 
was  cstablished  for  Madura  in  1846,  and  is  in  the  care 
of  the  Jesuits,  who  recomraenccd  labors  therc  in  1836. 
The  principal  town  is  Madura,  on  the  river  Vygat,  with 
sercral  noteworthy  public  buiUlings,  and  the  seat  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  and  a  I^testant  mi»Aion.  Madura,  in 
formcr  days,  was  the  capital  of  a  kingdom,  the  centrę 
of  South  Indian  culture  and  learning.  See  Grundemann, 
MiMtang-Atlagy  No.  14  and  15.     Sec  also  Indi.i. 

Mae'lUB  (Mo^Aoc  v.  r.  MiXł;Xoc,Vulg.  Michelus)^ 
glven  ( 1  E9<lr.  ix,  20)  as  the  name  of  an  Israelite  whoae 
posterity  returned  from  Bahylon,  in  place  of  the  MiA- 
MiN  (q.V.)  of  the  Hebrcw  text  (Ezra  x,  25). 

Maffei,  Bernard,  a  cardiiuil,  and  8c>cretary  of  pope 
Paul  1II|  was  bom  at  Bcrgamo  in  1514,  and  died  in  1553. 


He  wrote  a  commentaiy  on  CScero*s  Letters,  and  «nD9 
other  works,  which  were  highly  esteeaied  in  Liai  tiose. — 
Herzog,  Reai-EnfyUopadie,  viii,  660. 

Maffei,  Francesco  Scipione  de,  a  noted  Itsl- 
ian  scholar,  known  cbicfly  as  a  dimmatic  writer,  was  b>«m 
at  Yerona  June  1, 1675;  studied  at  the  Jesuit  college  of 
Parma,  there  led  a  literaiy  life,  went  to  RcMne  in  1698,and 
afterwards  entered  the  army,  and  distinguiahed  tiimself 
in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession ;  resnmed  bis  litrr- 
ary  pursuits,  and  died  Feb.  II,  1755.  Aside  from  kis 
merely  literary  productions,  he  wrote  some  tbeoli^eal 
works,  such  as  Isłoria  teologica  delie  dottrime,  e  deUe  fpim- 
ione  corte  nf,  cingueprimi  teeoli  delia  ckieaa  iupropf^Ho 
delia  dirina  grazia^  del  Hbero  arhitrio  e  delia  predewtima- 
zione  (Tridenti,  1712;  translated  into  Latin  by  tbe  Jes- 
uit  Frederick  Reiasenbeig  [Francf.ad.M.  1786]) : — GioK- 
setUśmo  nuato  dimonstraio  nelle  cotuegueme  U  mededmto 
(Yetiet.  1732).  Among  his  works  on  moralsi,  tbe  most 
important  is  Della  seienza  chiamata  carallaretca  (Rom. 
1720,  and  often),  in  which  he  condemns  dneUin^.  Hxs 
De  teatri  antiche  e  modemi  (Yerona,  1753)  is  a  defenoe 
of  the  theatre  as  a  morał  institution.  His  coUected 
works  were  pnbltshed  at  Yenicc  (1790, 18  vols.  8vo), — 
Herzog,  Real-Encyklop,  viii,  661 ;  Life  and  Timet  «f 
PaUenrio  (Romę,  1860,  2  vols.  8vo),  voL  i  and  ii. 

Maffei,  Giovanni  Piętro,  a  noted  Italian  Jes- 
uit,  was  bom  at  Bergamo  about  1536;  was  for  a  tiroe 
professor  at  Genoa,  became  in  1564  secretary  of  the  gor- 
emment  at  that  place,  and  in  1565  joined  the  Jesuits, 
among  whom  he  gained  a  great  repotation.  Brought 
to  the  notice  of  cardinal  Henry,  of  Portugal,  he  was 
called  to  Lisbon.  He  died  in  TivoU  in  KKO.  Ma(l«i 
wrote  De  vita  et  morUms  Sancłi  Ignaiii  Ijoyolm  (Yenct, 
1685,  and  Berg.  1747) : — Historiarum  indicationum  itbri 
rri;  rerum  a  Societate  Je^u  w  Oriente  gestarum  ro&ns<^ 
(Florentiie,  1588;  oflen  reprinted): — De  rebus  Japomcit 
libri  r.  At  the  reąuest  of  Gregory  XUI  he  wrote  a  bis- 
iory of  the  reign  of  that  pope,  which  remained  in  MSl 
until  1743,  when  it  was  published  at  Romę  by  Cario 
Coquetines.  A  Hbtory  of  India,  written  by  reąuest  of 
cardinal  Henry,  was  published  without  MaiTei^s  name, 
though  he  was  its  author.  His  collected  works,  aocoss- 
panied  by  a  biographical  sketch,  were  published  onder 
the  style  J.  P.  Afaffei  Opera  omttia  lAjtine  scripła  mote 
primum  in  tmum  corpus  coUeeta  (Yerona,  1747,  2  vol& 
4to). — Herzog,  Real-Encyldop,  viii,  660. 

Maffei,  Vegiii8,  an  Italian  pńest.  canon  of  St. 
John  of  Lateran,  was  born  at  Lodi,  in  Lombardy,  ia 
1407,  and  died  at  Romę  in  1458.  He  enjoyed  grcai 
roputation  as  a  theologian  and  wnter.  His  most  im- 
portant work  is  Tractatus  de  educaiione  liberontm  rt 
cloria  eorum  studiis  ac  moribus  (Paris,  1511).  It  was 
oftcn  reprinted,  and  was  considercd  in  its  day  one  of  the 
best  on  the  subject  of  education.  He  also  wrote  Pkila- 
lethts  seu  de  omore  reritatis  inrisa  et  erulaniis  dialofVs; 
de  persererantia  religianis ;  de  guatuor  homines  rebtts  »>- 
rissnuis ;  also  biographies  of  St.  Bernard  of  Sienna,  SŁ 
Peter  Celestin,  August  ine,  and  Monica,  and  a  continus- 
tion  of  Yirgirs  A-Jneid  in  13  %-ols.,  etc  —  Herzog,  Real- 
Encyklopddiej  viii,  660. 

MafBt,  John  Newi^and,  a  minister  of  the  Mcthod- 
ist  Kpiscopal  Church  South,  was  bom  of  £piscopal  pi- 
rentage  at  Dublin,  Iroland,  Dec.  28,  1794;  was  destioed 
for  the  meroantilc  profcssion  by  his  parents,  but,  joniing 
the  Wesleyans  in  1813,  he  detcrmined  upon  the  minis- 
try.  Opposed  by  his  friends  and  family  at  bome,  he 
cmigrated  to  this  country  in  1819,  and  not  long  after  his 
arrival  became  a  membcr  of  the  New  £ngland  Confcr- 
ence.  For  twelve  aucceeding  years  he  was  stationed  ia 
the  different  cities  of  New  England,  then  removed  to 
New  York,  acting  thereafter  only  aa  a  local  preacber, 
rooving  at  his  own  discretion,  and  preaching  and  lectu- 
ring  at  such  points  as  offerod.  In  1885,  conjcHntly  with 
Kev.  Lewis  Garrett,  he  issued  iń  Nashville,  Tenn.,  the 
firat  number  of  The  Western  Methodist  (now  The  Ckris' 
tian  Adrocate,  the  central  organ  of  the  Methodist  £pi»- 
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co|>al  Charch  South).  In  1836-1887  he  was  agent  for 
La  Grange  College,  in  Alabama,  and  mibseąuently  waa 
elected  to  the  chair  of  eiocution  and  belles-lettres  in 
that  institution ;  but  he  gave  little  attention  to  iU  da- 
ties,  and  the  chair  was  soon  discondnued.  In  1841  he 
-was  chaplain  of  the  lower  house  of  Congress.  His  ad- 
▼ent  West  and  South-west  was  marked  by  a  quickened 
religious  interest  in  the  popular  mind.  Yast  assemblies 
gathered  to  hear  him,  and  thousands,  directlj  through 
his  instrumentality,  werc  added  to  the  Church.  Ke- 
tuming  to  New  York,  he  became  somewhat  lax  in  his 
Church  relations,  and  oonseąuently  lost  his  membership. 
In  1847  he  removed  to  Arkansas,  and  there  joined  the 
Hethodist  Episoopal  Church  South,  and  was  licensed  to 
preach  dt  novo,  After  laboring  for  a  year  or  two  with 
a  success  smali  in  comparison  with  his  preyious  history, 
he  left  Arkansas  for  the  Gulf  cities.  His  last  days  were 
spent  in  carrying  on  a  religious  meeting  in  a  smali 
chapel  of  a  suburban  villa  of  Mobile,  Ala.  Public  in- 
terest could  no  morę  be  evoked  by  him  who  had  been  its 
master  in  the  wildemess  and  in  the  city,  as  well  as  the 
street^preacher,  the  lecturef,  or  the  camp-meeting  lead- 
er. The  spell  was  hroken,  or— the  spiri  t  of  the  man.  He 
died  suddenly,  of  heart  rupture,  near  Mobile,  May,  1850. 
**Though  amiable,  he  had  the  appearance  of  vanity, 
which  provoked  criticisms;  and,  tbough  forgiving  and 
gentle,  his  zeal  in  the  prosecution  of  his  Ma8ter's  cause 
and  his  boldness  in  the  rebuke  of  sin  often  waked  up 
enemies.  His  social  relaxations  were  thought  by  many 
to  nm  into  indiscretions  and  follics  that  marred  his 
character  and  his  influence  in  private  life.  See  Sprague, 
AwiaU  ofthe  A  merican  Pulpit j  voL  viL     (J.  H.  W.) 

Mag.    See  Rab-mao. 

MagalhseuB,  Oabrisl  de,  a  Portuguese  mission- 
ary,  was  bom  at  Pedrogaó,  near  Coimbre,  in  1G09;  was 
aiłmitted  to  the  "Society  of  Jesus"  when  only  sixteen, 
and,  desiring  to  enter  the  mlssionaiy  work,  departed  for 
Groa,  India,  in  1634.  On  his  way  he  stopped  at  Macao, 
and  was  led  to  make  an  extended  tour  through  China, 
and  so  great  became  his  interest  in  that  country  that 
he  abandoned  his  intention  of  proceeding  to  India, 'and 
preached  Christianity  in  the  Chinese  empire  with  zeal 
and  apparent  success.  At  first  he  was  in  favor  at  court, 
but  he  fell  into  di»pleasure  during  the  Christian  persecu- 
tions,  and  barely  sBved  his  life.  He  died  a  peaceful 
death,  May  6, 1677.  He  wrote  sereral  works  on  China, 
See  Hoefer,  Nouc.  Biog,  Generale^  xxxii,  662. 

Magalhseus,  Pedro  de,  a  Portuguese  theologian, 
was  born  at  Torres- Yedras  abont  1592;  was  for  some 
time  instructoŁ  in  theology  at  the  convent  of  the  lify" 
minican  order  to  which  he  himself  belonged ;  and  died 
in  1677.  He  published  De  Scientia  Dei  (Lisbon,  1866, 
4to) : — De  Prcedestinationiś  Exaquatione  (ibid.  1667, 4to ; 
Lyons,  1674)  \—De  Yoluntate  et  de  Trinitafe  (ibid.  1669, 
4to).  He  also  left  sereral  raluable  works  in  MS. — Hoe- 
fer, Aour.  Biog.  Geniraley  vol.  xxxii,  s.  v. 

Magarita,  Magaritea,  names  giren  by  some 
writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  apostates  from  Chris- 
tianity, especially  to  such  as  became  Mohammedans. 
The  origin  of  the  name  is  unknown.  See  Du  Cange,  s. 
V. ;  Herzog,  Beal^Encyklopadie,  viii,  661. 

Mag^bish  (Hebrew  Magińgh',  IŚ^^SAp,  ^o/Amn^; 
Sept,  MaytpiCfYulg.  Megbis),  a  man  whose  dcscendants 
(so  Cłericua,  ad  loc.,  who  coropares  the  Persian  name 
MegahyziUj  Herod,  ii,  70, 160)  to  the  number  of  156  re- 
tumed  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (£zra  ii,  80).  It 
is  omitted  in  the  parall^l  list  (Neh.  vii,  33,  34).  Most 
interpreters  regard  it  as  the  name  of  a  place,  probably 
in  Palestine,  and  if  so,  doubtless  in  Benjamin,  as  the  as- 
Bociated  names  are  thoee  of  localities  in  that  tribe.  But 
it  was  perhaps  rather  another  form  for  that  of  the  Mag- 
piaah  (q.  v.)  of  Neh.  x,  20,  where  some  of  the  same 
names  are  mentioned  in  a  similar  oonnection. 

Mag'dala  (MayŁoKa.  [v.  r.  Maya^ay],  prób.  the 
Chald.  emphatic  form  of  the  Hebrew  b^3^,  Migdal,  a 
Unoer;  see  Paulns,  Comm,  ii,  437  8q.),  a  town  in  Galilee 


oppoeite  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  (Otho,  Lex,  Rabb,  p.  401). 
It  is  mentioned  only  in  Matt.  xv,  89,  as  a  place  to  which 
Jesus  lepaired  after  having  croesed  the  lakę,  *'  tbough 
the  best  MSS.  (Sin.,yat.,  D.)  read  ifa^a^n,  which, 
Alford  observes,  *  appeaiB  to  have  been  the  original  read- 
ing,  but  the  better-known  name  Magdala  was  substituted 
for  it.'  It  is  not  unusoal,  however,  for  Syrian  rillages 
to  have  two  names,  and  for  the  same  name  to  have  dif- 
ferent  forms.  The  parallel  passage  in  Mark  viii,  10  has 
Dalmanutka  {ó^a\fiavov^d),  though  here  also  some 
MSS.  read  Magdala  and  some  Magada  (Alford,  ad  loc.). 
A  cloee  examination  of  the  Gospel  narratire,  and  a  com- 
parison of  the  parallel  passages  in  Matthew  and  Mark 
(Matt.  XV,  39 ;  xvi,  1-13,  with  Mark  viii,  10-27),  prove 
that  Magdala  or  Magadan  must  have  been  situated  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  Dalmanutha 
was  probably  a  village  near  it,  for  the  whole  shore  o^. 
the  lakę  was  then  liued  with  towns  and  villages.  £u- 
sebius  and  Jerome  locate  this  place,  which  they  cali 
Magedan,  on  the  east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  they  say 
there  was  in  their  day  a  district  of  Magedena  around 
Gerasa  (cai  ioTi  vvv  i)  iHayatdayrf  itłch  Trjv  Ttpdway ; 
Onomast,  s.  v.  Magedan).  They  also  state  that  Mark 
(viii,  10)  reads  Mayai^av,  though  Jerome*s  version  has 
Dalmanutha,  The  old  Latin  ver8ion  has  Magada,  In 
some  editions  of  Josephus  a  Magdala  is  mentioned  on 
the  east  side  of  the  lakę  {Life,  p.  24),  but  the  best  MSS. 
read  Gamala  (Robinson,  B,  R,  ii,  397 ;  Josephus,  by  Hud- 
son, ad  loc.).  Lightfoot  places  Magdala  bcyond  Jordan, 
but  his  reasons  are  not  satisfactory  {Opera,  ii,  413)" 
(Kitto).  The  above  position  on  the  western  shore,  al- 
though  it  has  usually  been  located  on  the  eastem  (see 
Robinsou's  Researches,  iii,  278 ;  Strong's  Ilarmony  ofthe 
Gospels,  §  70),  is  confirmed  by  the  Jerusalem  Talmud 
(compiled  at  Tiberias),  which  sereral  times  speaks  of 
Magdala  as  being  adjacent  to  Tiberias  and  Ilamath,  or 
the  hot  springs  (Lightfoot,  Chorog.  Cent,  cap.  lxxvi).  It 
was  a  seat  of  Jewish  leaming  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  rabbins  of  Magdala  are  often  men- 
tioned in  the  Talmud  (Lightfoot,  /.  c).  M.  Dc  Saulcy, 
however,  takes  an  opposite  view  on  all  these  points 
{Xarrative,  ii,  355-357),  as  Pococke  had  done  before 
(Obserrations,  ii,  71).  In  the  Gospels  it  is  principally 
referred  to  as  probably  the  birthplace  of  Mary  Magda- 
len, L  e.  the  Magdalenę  (q.  v.),  or  of  Magdala.  A  smali 
Moslem  village,  bearing  the  name  of  Mejdel,  is  now 
found  on  the  shore- of  the  lakę  about  three  miles  north 
by  west  of  Tiberias,  and  the  name  and  situation  are 
very  strongly  in  favor  of  the  conclusion  that  it  rep- 
resents  the  Magdala  of  Scripture.  It  evidently  (like 
the  ancient  town)  derived  its  name  from  a  tower  or  cas- 
tle,  and  here  Buckingham  found  the  ruins  of  an  old 
structure  of  this  kind  (Trav,  i,  404).  He  speaks  of  it 
as  being  a  smali  village  close  to  the  edge  of  the  lakę, 
beneath  a  rangę  of  high  cliffs,  in  which  smali  grottoes 
are  seen,  with  the  remains  of  an  old  sąuarc  tower,  and 
some  larger  buildings  of  mde  construction,  apparcntly 
of  great  antiquity.  "A  large  solitary  thom-tree  stands 
beside  it.  The  situation,  otheni'ise  luimarked,  is  digni- 
fied  by  the  high  limestone  rock  which  overhangs  it  on 
the  south-west,  perforated  with  caves,  recalling,  by  a 
curious  though  doubtless  unintentional  coincidence,  the 
scenę  of  Correggio's  celebrated  picture.  These  cavefl 
are  said  by  Schwarz  (p.  189) — though  on  no  elear  au- 
thority — to  bear  the  name  of  Teliman,  i.  e.  Talmanutha. 
'A  elear  stream  rushes  past  the  rock  into  the  sea,  issu- 
ing  in  a  tangled  thicket  of  thom  and  willow  from  a  deep 
ravine  at  the  back  of  the  pUin'  (Stanley,  S,  and  P,  p. 
382,  383).  Jerome,  although  he  plays  upon  the  name 
Magdalenę — '  recte  vocatam  Magdalenen,  id  ist  Turri- 
tam,  ob  cjus  singularem  fidei  ac  ardoris  constantiam' — 
does  not  appear  to  connect  it  with  the  place  in  ąuestion. 
By  the  Jews  the  word  Kb^lIiS  is  uscd  to  denote  a  person 
who  platted  or  twisted  hair,  a  practice  then  much  in  ose 
among  women  of  loose  character.  A  certain  '  Miriam 
Magdala*  is  mentioned  by  the  Talmudists,  who  is  prob- 
ably intende4  for  Mary  Magdalenę,    (See  Otho,  Iax, 
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i?aU.8.v. Maria;  and  BaxtoH;A.er.ra/m.col. 389, 1459.)  I 
Magdalum  is  mentioned  as  between  Tiberias  and  Ca- 
pernaum  aa  early  as  by  WilUbald,  A.D.  72*2 ;  sioce  that 
time  it  is  occasionally  named  by  trarellers,  among  oŁh- 
en  Quax€smiu8,  Elucidatio,  p.  866  ó ;  Sir  R.  Gaylforde, 
Ptflgtymoffe ;  Breydenbach,  p.  29 ;  Bonar,  Land  o/Prom- 
iśe,  p.  433, 434,  and  549.  Buchanan  {Cierical  Furloughj 
p.  375)  describes  well  Łhe  striking  view  of  the  northem 
part  of  the  lakę  which  is  obtained  from  el-Mejdel" 
(Smith).  This  was  probably  also  the  Migdal-el  (q. 
V.)  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  mentioned  in  Josb.  xix,  38. 
Sce  Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  559 ;  Seetzen,  in  Mcnat,  Cor- 
n»p.  xviii,  349 ;  Fisk,  Li/fy  p.  316;  Tobler,  Dritie  Won- 
derunfff  p.  46 ;  Schubert,  iii,  250. 

Mag^dalen  (or  Magdal6ne)  (Mayda\fivfj,  fem. 
adj.  from  Magdala),  a  sumame  regularly  applied  to  one 
of  the  Marrs  in  the  Gospels,  derived  from  her  place  of 
nativity  or  former  residence,  in  order  to  distinguisb  ber 
from  the  other  Marys  (Matt.  xxvii,  56,  61 ;  xxviii,  1; 
Mark  xv,  40,  47;  xvi,  1,  9;  Lukę  viii,  2;  xxiv,  10; 
John  xix,  25;  xx,  1, 18).     Sec  Magdala. 

Magdalen,  reugious  Order  of,  a  denomination 
given  to  diver8  communities  of  nuns,  consisting  gener- 
ally  of  reformed  prostitutes;  somctimesalso  callcd  Mag'  \ 
daleneties,  They  werc  cAtablisbed  at  Naples  in  1324,  at 
Paris  in  1492,  at  Mentz  in  1542,  and  at  Rouen  and  Bor- 
deaux in  1618.  In  cach  of  these  monasterics  there  wcre 
three  kinds  of  persons  and  congrcgations :  (1)  nuns 
proper  and  undcr  vow,  bearing  the  name  of  St,  Magda- 
len ;  (2)  the  congregation  of  St.  Martha,  compoeed  of 
those  not  yet  fully  avowed ;  (3)  the  congregation  of  St 
Lazarus,  composed  of  such  as  were  detained  by  force. 
The  Order  of  St.  Magdalen  at  Romę  was  established 
by  pope  Leo  X.  Clcmcnt  YIII  settled  a  revcnue  on 
them,  and  further  appointed  that  the  cffectA  of  all  pub- 
lic  prostitutcs  dying  intcstate  should  fali  to  them,  and 
that  the  testamentu  of  the  rest  should  be  invalid  unless 
they  bequeathed  to  them  a  portion  of  their  effects,  at 
Icast  a  fifth  part.  The  term  originated  in  the  mis- 
taken  notion  that  Mary  Magdalen,  of  whom  we  read  in 
the  Gospel,  was  a  woman  of  bad  character;  a  notion 
which  is  still  very  prevalent,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
creased  attention  that  has  becn  givcn  to  the  interpre- 
tation  of  holy  Scripturc. — Buck',  Theol,  Diet.  s.  v.  Sce 
Mary  Magdalen. 

Magdalena  de  Pazzt,  a  saint  of  the  Romish 
Church,  was  bom  at  Florence  April  2,  1566.  She  be- 
longcd  to  one  of  the  highest  families  in  Tuscany ;  was 
educated  in  the  convcnt  of  the  Hospitable  Nuns  of  St. 
John  the  Littlc;  refused  to  marr}%  and,  May  27,  1584, 
took  the  veil  in  the  Carmelitc  convent  of  St.  Mar}'  of 
the  Angels.  Her  name,  hitherto  Caiharine  de  Gere  de^ 
Pazzif  was  now  changed  to  Maria  MagdaleiuL  She  be- 
came  wild  in  her  religious  enthusiasro,  claimcd  to  have 
vision8,  and  to  hołd  conversc  with  the  angels,  with  the 
Yirgin,  and  even  with  Christ  himself.  She  filled  divers 
offices  in  her  convent,  and  died  May  25,  1607.  Pope 
Urban  YIII  in  the  same  year  beatified  her,  and  in  1669 
she  was  canonized  by  Alexander  YII.  Her  biography 
was  written  by  her  confessor  Puccini,  and  her  works 
were  coUected  by  the  Carmelite  Salvi  of  Bologna  (Yen. 
1739).  See BoUand, ad 25 Mati;  BaiUet, lies des SaitUs ; 
Richard  et  Giraud,  Bibiiothegue  Sacree;  Herzog,  Heal- 
Encyklop,  viii,  662 ;  Hoefer,  Nour,  Hiog.  Gen^  xxxii,  615. 

Magdeburg  Centuriea.  See  Centuries  of 
Magdeburg. 

Mag'diel  (Heb.  MagdxeV,\^'^'T\y^,mdovedofaod; 
Scpt.  yiaytoii]\  and  ^\łCii]\  v.  r.  Mtroct//X),  the  sucooss- 
or  of  Mibzar,  and  prcdecoasor  of  Iram  among  ihe  Edo- 
miti^h  chiefa  who  hcld  8way  alnng  with  the  native 
princcs  in  Mount  Scir  ((Jen.  xxxvi,  43 ;  1  Chroń,  i,  54). 
B.C.  antę  1619. 

Ma'ged  (Mar* ^,  Yulg.  Mngełfi),  a  false  Anglicizing 
(I  Mace.  V,  36)  of  the  name  Makkd  (1  Mace.  v,  26). 

Magee,  Thomas,  a  Methodist  Epiacopal  minis- 


ter, waa  bora  in  Limerick,Irelaiid,MaRh  11, 188: 
brougfat  to  America  at  nine  years  of  ag« ;  waa  coorerted 
near  Wbitehall,  Gnen  Co.,  UL,  in  1841 ;  joiDcd  tlie  Illi- 
nois Conference  in  1843 ;  waa  Tery  suoonsfiil  as  a  min- 
ister, and  in  1852  signally  so  as  agent  of  the  lUiiiob  Wes- 
leyan  Univer8ity.  In  1852-3  he  was  stationed  at  Spring- 
field.  HediedatBlooming|toB,IlL,Mar.23J864.  Ffon 
orphanage  and  neglectcd  wickedness,  and  afler  maJ<intT 
by  the  transforming  power  of  grace  and  strennous  efióct. 
Mr.  Magee  became  in  fourteen  years  one  of  the  fioreiDfiet 
ministers  of  his  Conference.  Uis  powerfii]  frame,  de- 
cided  talents,  and  indomitable  energy  enabled  bim  to 
labor  mightily  for  God. — Minutes  ofCan/erences,  v,  476. 

Magee,T^illiaiD,D.D.,a  noted  Anglican  prelate, 
was  bora  BiŁaich  18, 1766,  in  the  connty  of  Fermanat.  Ire- 
land,  and  was  educated  at  the  Umveisity  of  Dublin 
(Trioity  College).     He  obtained  all  the  college  honora, 
and  giadnated  A.R  in  1785,  and  in  1788  waa  elected  a 
fellow.     His  friends  desired  him  to  enter  the  legał  pio- 
fession,  but  he  himself  indined  to  the  ministrr,  and  in 
1790  he  was  ordained,  acting  at  this  time  as  a  tutor  in 
his  alma  mater;  later  he  became  aasistant  profesaor  of 
the  Oriental  languages,  and  in  1806  senior:  fellow  and 
professor  of  mathematicfL     In  1812  be  retired  from  (he 
university,  and  accepted  the  livings  of  Kappagb,  in  Ty- 
rone,  and  Killyleagh,  in  Down ;  in  1814  he  waa  appoint- 
ed dean  of  Cork,  and  there  became  grcatly  cełcbratcd  mm 
a  pulpit  orator.    Notwithstanding  the  length  of  hiadis- 
courses  (he  never  prcached  less  than  one  hoor)  he  waa 
followed  by  crowds,  though  no  man  less  courted  popu- 
larity.     His  sermons,  his  biographer  says,  '^might  be 
characterized  as  solid  Gospel  truth,  strongly  and  plainly 
enforced  in  simplicity  and  sinccrity."     Bishop  Bairing- 
ton,  a  contemi)orari%  thus  comments  upon  Dr.  Magee  s 
eloquence :  "  I  have  often  hcard  and  admired  Mr.  Hti, 
but  while  I  am  listening  to  my  friend  dean  Magee  I 
fecl  that  if  I  were  to  shut  my  eve8  I  could  fancv  that 
Mr.  Pitt  was  speaking."'     In  1819  Dr.  Magee  was  pr»- 
moted  to  the  bishopric  of  Raphoe;  in  1821,  whcn  George 
lY  yisited  Dublin,  he  was  appointed  by  the  kutg  dean 
of  the  Yiccregal  Chapel  at  the  castle ;  and  in  1822,after 
dedining  the  archbit>hopric  of  Cashel,  hc  became  arch- 
bishop  of  Dublin,     lic  dieil  Aug.  18,  1831.    Archbi»hop 
Magee  is  noted  particularly  fur  łiis  opposition  to  Roman- 
ism  and  Unitarianism.    Against  the  latter  he  scnt  forth 
his  Discaurses  on  łhe  Atonemenł  and  Sacnjice  (1811, 
8vo;  2dedit.l812,2  vol8.8vo;  3d  edit.  1816,3  vols.8vo; 
7Łh  cdit.  1841, 1  voL  royal  8vo),  uniyersally  pronoiuiccd 
one  of  Łhe  ablcst  critical  and  controyersial  work»  of 
modera  times.     His  Works  were  publi&hcd  in  1842,  in 
2  vuls.  8vo,  with  a  mcmoir  of  his  lifc  by  *Arthur  II.  Rin- 
ney,  D.D.    Sce,  besides  this  Memoir  in  Workfy  the  Dub- 
lin Unirersiły  Magazine,  xxvi,  480  sq. ;  xxvii,  750  sq.; 
Christian  Ohserrer^  1843  (May  and  June)  ;  Christian  Ex- 
aminer^  xxviii,  63  sq. ;  AUibone,  Diet.  oj"  Briiish  and 
A  merican  A  uthors,  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Maghrebl.    See  Aaron  iiA-RisnoN. 

Magi  is  the  Latin  form  of  the  Greek  term  fióyoc, 
magiansj  rendered  ^^wise  men"  in  Matt.  ii,  1,7, 16,  and 
occurring  likewise  in  the  singular  ffayof,  **sorcerer," 
with  referencc  to  Elymas  (Acts  xii,  6, 8).  Compare  the 
epithet  Simon  Magus,  The  term  is  still  extant  on  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  (see  Olshausen,  ad  loc.  Matt).  It 
corresponds  to  the  Heb.  2^,  Mag.  The  term  magi  was 
iised  as  the  name  for  priests  and  wise  men  among  tl<c 
Medes,  Persians,  and  Babylonians.  So  the  word  /^o^- 
mag,  in  our  yersion  of  Jer.  xxxix,  8,  used  as  a  proper 
name,  properly  signifies  łhe  prinee  magtts  or  chi^/ofikt 
magi,  While  the  priests  and  literati  were  known  by 
the  generał  name  of  magi,  they  were  also  known  by  the 
name  of  trttie  m^n,  and  likewise  Chaldteanś  (Isa.  xHv, 
52 ;  Jer.  1, 35 ;  Dan.  ii,  12-27 ;  iv,  6, 18 :  v,  7, 8, 11, 12, 15). 
To  their  number  doubtless  belonged  the  astrologers  and 
star-gazers  (Isa.  xlvii,  13).  So,  also,  the  Chaldee  sooth- 
saycrs  and  dream-interpreters  cither  denote  yarioos  or- 
den  of  magi,  or  they  arc  mercly  difierent  namea  of  the 
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asme  genenl  claas  (D^n.  i, 20;  ii, 2;  x, 27;  iv, 7;  v,7, 
11).  See  Magician.  Iu  the  following  account  of  thia 
important  tnd  interesting  clasa,  we  largely  use  the  arti- 
cics  in  Kitto*8  and  SmiŁh*a  Dictionańes. 

T.  Ehpnology  of  the  Warne. — In  the  Pehlvi  dialect  of 
the  Zend,  mo^h  means  priest  (Hyde,  Rel^,  Vef.  Pers.  c. 
81) ;  and  this  is  connected  by  philologists  with  the  San> 
scrit  niahat  (great,  fiiyac^  and  magnus;  Anquetil  du 
PerTon'8  Zend-A  resta^  ii,  5ó5).  The  coincidence  of  a  San- 
8cńt  mdya^  in  the  sense  of  **  illuńon,  magie,"  is  remark- 
able ;  but  it  is  probable  that  thia,  as  well  as  the  analo- 
gou3  Greek  word,  is  the  derived  rather  than  the  original 
ineaning  (comp.  Kichholf,  Yergleichung  der  Sprache,  ed. 
Kaltschmidt,  p.  231).  Hyde  (ii  c.)  notices  anotber  ety- 
mology  given  by  Arabian  authors,  which  makes  the  word 
= cropt-eared  (parms  auribus),  but  rejects  it.  Prideaux, 
on  the  other  hand  {Connecłion,  under  B.C.  522),  accepts 
it,  and  scriously  connects  it  with  the  story  of  the  pseu- 
do-Smerdis  w  ho  had  lost  his  ears  in  Herod,  iii,  69. 
Spanheim  {Dub.  Etang.  xviii)  speaks  favorably ,  though 
not  dect8ively,  of  a  Hebrewr  etymology. 

II.  Their  Original  Seat. — ^Thls  name  has  come  to  us 
through  the  Greeks  as  the  proper  designation  of  the 
priestly  class  among  the  Persians  (Herod,  i,  132,  140; 
Xenoph.,  Cyrop.  yiii,  1,  23;  Plato,  Alcib.  i,  122;  Diog. 
Laert.  Proam.  1, 2;  Cicero,  De  Dicin.  i,  41 ;  Apul.  A  pol. 
p.  32  ed.  Casaubon,  p.  290  ed.  Elmenhorst ;  Porphyr.  Dą 
Abst.  1.  iv. ;  Hesych.  s.  v.  Mdyoc).  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  Magism  was  originally  a  Persian  institu- 
tion,  and  it  niay  be  doubted  if  in  its  original  furm  it  ever 
esisted  among  the  Persians  at  alL 

The  earliest  notice  extant  of  the  magi  is  in  the 
prophefics  of  Jcremiah  (xxxix,  3, 13),  where  mention  is 
madę  of  Kab-mag,  a  term  which,  though  regarded  in  the 
A.V.  as  a  proper  name,  b  a  compound  of  3"i  and  ^"9, 
aiid  signifies  chief  magu»,  aller  the  analog}'  of  such  terms 
£3  0'^n0"3'l  {chief  eunuch),  TX^'Ó'"y^  (chief  bułler\  etc 
(See  below,  §  iv.)  The  Rah-mag  of  Jeremiah  is  the 
same  as  the  Rab  Signin  al  kol  Chakimin  (bj  -pSao  S*l 
•p^pn  bD)  of  Daniel  (ii,4l))-,  the  tup  ifpicuy  ImtTijfió- 
raroc  ovc  BaPv\u)vtot  Ka\ov(rt  Xa\daiovc  of  Diodorus 
Sic,  (ii,  24) ;  and  the  apxifAayoc  of  the  later  Greek  wri- 
ters  (Sozomen,  flist.  Ecclet.  i,  13).  This  indicates  the  ex- 
istence  among  the  Chalda$ans  of  the  magian  institute 
in  a  regular  form,  and  as  a  recognised  element  in  the 
State,  at  a  period  not  later  than  600  years  B.C.  In  Jer. 
1, 35,  it  is  eyidently  the  same  class  that  is  referred  to  un- 
der the  designation  of  the  "  wise  men  of  Babylon.''  In 
the  timc  of  Daniel  we  find  the  institute  in  fuli  force  in 
Babylou  (Dan.  ii,  2, 12, 18, 24 ;  iv,  3, 15 ;  v,  7, 8).  From 
him  we  Icam  that  it  comprised  five  classes — the  Char- 
tummim,  expounder3  of  sacrcd  writings  and  interpreters 
of  signs  (i,  20;  ii,  2;  v,  4);  the  Ashaphim,  conjurors  (U, 
10 ;  V,  7, 1 1 ;  comp.  xlvii,  9, 12) ;  the  Mekashephim,  exor- 
cists,  soothsaycrs,  magicians,  diviners  (ii,  2 ;  comp.  Isa. 
xlvii,  9, 13 ;  Jer.  xxvii,  9) ;  the  Gozerim,  casters  of  nativ- 
ities,astrologbt8  (ii, 27;  v,7,ll);  and  the  CAo^t/if, Chal- 
dneans  in  the  narrowcr  sense  (ii,  6, 10 ;  iv,  4 ;  v,  7,  etc. ; 
compare  Hengstenberg,  Beitrdge,  i,  343  są. ;  Havemick, 
Comment  uh.  Daniely  p.  52 ;  Gesenius,  Theg,  ad  voc.).  So 
much  was  Magism  a  Chaldsan  institution  that  the  term 
Chaldaan  came  to  be  applled  as  a  synonym  for  the  class 
(Diod.  Sic,  ii,  29  scj. ;  Strabo,  xvi,  702 ;  Diog.  Laertius, 
Proam.  1 ;  Cicero,  de  Dicinaf.  i,  1 ;  Curtius,  Hisł.  iii,  3, 6; 
Josephus,  War,  ii,  7,  3;  AuLGelJius,  xv,  20,  2;  Apulei- 
us,  Ańru  ii,  228,  etc). 

Whether  Magism  was  indigenous  iu  Chaldisa,  and 
was  thcnce  carricd  to  the  adjaccnt  countries,  or  was  do- 
rived  by  the  Cłialdoeans  from  Assyria,  it  is  impossible 
now  to  dctermiuc  with  any  certainty.  In  favor  of  its 
Assyrian  origin  it  bas  been  urged  that  the  word  it'0  is 
found  as  the  name  of  the  Assyrian  fire-pncst  (Movers,  i, 
64,  240),  and  that  the  priests  of  the  AflS3rńan  Artemis 
at  Ephesus  were  called  Meg-Abyzi  (Strabo,  xiv,  641). 
But  on  this  nothing  can  be  built,  as  we  find  the  syllable  I 


M^  or  Mag  occorring  in  naroes  and  titles  belonging  to 
other  peoples,  as  Mag^Etzer  (fire-pńest),  the  fatber  of 
Artemis  among  the  Phcenicians;  7>X«r-ifa^,Teker  the 
Magtts  (on  a  Cilidan  coin),  etc.  When  it  Ls  considered 
that  the  Chaldiean  was  the  older  nation,  and  that  the 
Assyrians  derived  manv  of  their  religious  beliefs  and  in- 
stitutions  from  the  Chaldseans  (Rawlinson,  Five  Great 
Monarchies,  i,  808;  ii,  228),  the  probabllity  is  that  they 
derived  the  institution  of  the  magi  also.  That  the  in- 
stitution was  originally  Shemitic  is  further  contirmed 
by  the  Phcenician  tradition  presenred  by  Sanchoniathon 
(ap.  Euseb.  Profp.  Evang,  i,  10),  that  Magos  was  a  de- 
scendant  of  the  Titans,  and,  with  his  brother  Amynos, 
madę  men  acquainted  with  village8  and  flocks.    It  must 

be  confessed,  howeveT,  that  the  word  T^  has  morę  ob- 
vious  affinities  in  the  Indo-Germanic  than  in  the  She- 
mitic tongues  (see  above,  §  i) ;  but  this  can  hardly  be  al- 
lowed  to  weigh  much  against  the  historical  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  the  magi  in  Shemitic  nations  anterior 
to  their  exi8tence  among  those  of  the  Aryan  stock. 

That  Magism  was  not,  as  commonly  stated,  a  Persian 
institution,  is  shown  from  Beveral  oonsiderations :  1.  The 
word  does  not  appear  to  have  existed  in  the  Zend  lan- 
guage;  at  any  rate,it  does  not  occur  in  the  Zend-Avesta. 
2.  The  religious  system  of  the  ancient  Persians  was  a 
system  of  Dualism,  as  the  most  ancient  documents  con- 
cur  with  the  monumental  evidence  to  provc  (see  Raw- 
linson's  Ilerodoług,  i,  426),  but  with  this  Magism  had  no 
affinity.  8.  In  the  Zcnd-Ave8ta,  the  Ydtusj  the  practicer 
of  magical  arts,  is  yehemently  denounced,  and  men  are 
enjoined  to  pray  and  present  offerings  against  his  arts, 
as  an  invention  of  the  Dcws.  4.  Xenophon  informs  us 
(Cgrop.\'in,  1, 23)  that  the  magi  were  first  established  in 
Persia  by  Cyrus  (comp.  also  Ammian.  Marc.  xxiii,  6 ; 
Porphyr.  De  absłin.  iv,  16,  etc),  a  statemcnt  which  can 
be  understood  oniy,  as  Heeren  suggests  (I,  i,  451  są.), 
as  intimating  that  the  magian  institute,  which  cxisted 
long  before  this  among  the  Medes,  was  introduced  by  Cy- 
rus among  the  Persians  also.  5.  Herodotus  (i,  101 )  states 
that  the  magi  formed  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  Medes ; 
and  he  also  attributes  the  placing  of  the  pseudo-Smerdis 
on  the  Persian  throne  to  the  magi,  who  were  moved 
thereto  by  a  desire  to  substitutc  the  Median  for  the  Per- 
sian mle  (iii,  61  sq. ;  compare  Ctesias,  PersicOj  c.  10-15 ; 
Justin,  Hi»ł.  i,  9;  and  the  Behistun  inscription  as  trans- 
lated  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson ;  see  Rawlinson^s  Herodotus,  i, 
427).  6.  Herodotus  mentions  that^  after  this  attempt  of 
the  magi  had  been  frustrated,  it  became  a  usage  among 
the  Persians  to  obaenre  a  festival  in  celebration  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  magi,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
Magophonia  (payo<povia),  and  during  which  it  was  not 
safe  for  any  magus  to  leave  the  house  (iii,  79 ;  Agathias, 
ii,  25),  a  usage  which  could  have  had  its  origin  only  at 
a  time  when  Magism  was  forcign  to  Persian  beliefs  and 
iustitutions.  7.  We  find  no  allusion  to  the  magi  in 
connection  with  any  of  the  Medo-Persian  kings  men- 
tioned  in  Scripture,  a  circumstance  which,  though  not  of 
itself  of  much  importance,  falls  in  with  the  supposition 
that  Magism  was  not  at  that  time  a  predominant  Per- 
sian institution.  The  probability  is,  that  this  syt^m 
had  its  source  in  Chaldo^  was  thence  propagated  to 
Assyria,  Media,  and  the  adjoining  countries,  and  was 
brought  from  Media  into  Persia,  where  it  came  at  first 
into  coUision  both  with  the  national  prejudices  and  with 
the  ancient  religious  faith  of  the  people.  With  this  ac- 
cord  the  traditions  which  impute  to  Zoroaster,  after  he 
came  to  be  regarded  as  the  apostle  of  Magism,  some- 
times  a  Parthian  and  sometimes  a  Bactrian  origin.  See 
Zoroaster.  £ventually,  however,  Magism  secms  to 
have  been  adopted  into  or  reconcilcd  with  Zoroastcrism, 
perhaps  by  losing  its  original  theosophic  character,  and 
taking  on  a  morc  practical  or  thaumaturgic  phase. 

III.  Profane  Account*  ofthe  Order. — The  magi  were 
originally  one  of  the  8ix  trilx^s  (Herod,  i,  101 ;  Pliny, 
Jłisf.  N^ai.y,29)  into  which  the  nation  of  the  Medes 
was  divided,  who,  likc  the  Levites  under  the  Mosaic  in- 
stitutioDS,  were  intrusted  with  the  care  of  religion,  aa 
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Office  which  natnrally,  in  those  early  timefl,  madę  this 
caste  likewise  the  chief  depositaries  of  science  and  cnl- 
ttvators  of  art.  Little  in  dctail  is  known  of  the  magi 
during  the  independent  existence  of  the  Median  gov- 
emment;  bat  under  the  Medo-Persian  sway  the  magi 
formed  a  sacred  caste  ur  college,  which  was  very  famous 
in  the  ancient  world  (Xenoph.  Cyrop,  viii,  1,  23;  Am- 
mian.  Marceli,  xxiii,  G ;  Hecren,  Ideen,  i,  4dl ;  Schlosser, 
Universal  Uebers.  i,  278).  Porphyry  {Absł,  iv,  16)  says, 
'*  The  leamed  men  who  are  engageil  among  the  Persians 
in  the  senrice  of  the  Deity  are  calłed  magi  ;*'  and  Sui- 
das,  "Among  the  Persians  the  loverB  of  wisdom  (0iAu- 
tro^oi)  and  the  9ervant8  of  God  are  called  magi.'*  Ac- 
cording  to  Strabo  (ii,  1084,  ed.  Falcon.),  the  magi  prac- 
ticed  different  sorts  of  divination — 1,  by  evoking  the 
dead ;  2,  by  cups  or  dlshes  (Joseph^s  divining-cup,  Gen. 
xliv,  5) ;  3,  by  means  of  water.  By  the  employment  of 
thcse  means  the  magi  affected  to  disclose  the  łature,  to 
influence  the  present,  and  to  cali  the  past  to  their  aid. 
£ven  the  visions  of  the  night  they  were  accastomed  to 
interpret,  not  emptrically,  but  according  to  such  estab- 
lished  and  systematic  nilea  as  a  leamed  priesthood 
might  be  expected  to  employ  (Strabo,  xvi,  762 ;  Cic- 
ero, De  Dirin.  i,  41 ;  iElian.  K.  //.  ii,  17).  The  success, 
howevcr,  of  their  efforts  over  the  invisible  world,  as 
well  as  the  holy  office  which  they  exerci8ed,  demanded 
in  themselves  pectiliar  cleanliness  of  body,  a  due  regard 
to  which  and  to  the  generał  principles  of  their  caste 
would  naturally  be  foUowed  by  professional  prosperity, 
and  this,  in  iUi  tum,  conspired  with  prevailing  supersti- 
tion  to  give  the  magi  great  social  consideration,  and 
make  them  of  high  importance  before  kings  and  princes 
(Diog.  Laert.  ix,  7,  2) — an  influence  which  they  appear 
to  have  sometimes  abused,  when,  descending  from  the 
peculiar  dutiesof  their  high  ofllicc,  they  took  part  in  the 
strife  and  competitions  of  politics,  and  found  them8elves 
Bufficiently  powerful  even  to  overtum  thrones  (Herod, 
iii,  61  8q.).  These  abuscs  were  reformed  by  Zoroaster, 
who  appeared,  according  to  many  authorities,  in  the 
second  half  of  the  7th  century  before  Christ.  He  was 
not  the  founder  of  a  new  system,  but  the  renovator  of 
an  old  and  cormpt  one,  being,  as  he  himself  intimates 
(Zend-Avesta,i,43),  the  restorer  of  the  word  which  Or- 
muzd  had  furmerly  revealed,  but  which  the  influence  of 
Dews  had  dcgraded  into  a  false  and  decGptive  magie 
After  much  and  long-continued  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  adherents  and  defenders  of  existing  cormptions, 
be  succeedcd  in  his  virtuou8  purposes,  and  caused  his 
system  eventually  to  prevaiL  He  appears  to  have  rc- 
modellcd  the  institute  of  the  magian  caste,  dividing 
it  into  threc  great  classes:  1,  Herbeds,  or  learaers;  2, 
Mobeds,  or  masten :  3,  Dcstur  Mobeds,  or  perfect  schol- 
ars  (Zend-Av.  ii,  171,261).  The  magi  alone  be  allowed 
to  perform  the  rcligious  rites ;  they  possessed  the  forms 
of  praycr  and  worship ;  they  knew  the  ceremonies  which 
avatlcd  to  conciliate  Ormuzd,  and  were  obligatory  in  the 
public  ofFerings  (Herod,  i,  132).  They  accordingly  be- 
came  the  solc  medium  of  communication  between  the 
Deity  and  his  creatures,  and  through  them  alone  Or- 
muzd raade  his  will  known;  nonę  but  them  could  see 
into  the  futurę,  and  they  disclosed  their  knowledge  to 
those  only  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  conciliate  their 
good  will.  Hence  the  power  which  the  magian  priest- 
hood possessed.  The  generał  belief  in  the  trustworthi- 
ness  of  their  predictions,  especially  when  founded  on 
astrological  calculations,  the  all  but  universal  custom  of 
consulting  the  will  of  the  divinity  before  entering  on 
any  important  undertaking,  and  the  blind  faith  which 
was  rcposcd  in  all  that  the  magi  did,  reported,  or  com- 
manded,  combined  to  create  for  that  sacerdotal  caste  a 
powcr,  both  in  public  and  in  private  concerna,  which  has 
probably  ncver  been  exceeded.  Indeed  the  soothsayer 
was  a  public  oflicer,  a  roember,  if  not  the  president,  of 
the  priw  council  in  the  Medo-Pcrsian  court,  demande<i 
alike  for  show,  in  order  to  influence  the  people,  and  for 
use,  in  order  to  guide  the  state.  Hence  the  person  of 
the  monarch  was  surrounded  by  priests,  who,  in  differ- 


ent ranks  and  with  difiTerent  offloes,  conspired  to 
the  throne,  uphold  the  established  religion,  and  oondlir 
ate  or  enfone  the  obedience  of  the  aubject.    Tbe  fioieai 
of  the  magi  for,  and  their  usefulneas  to,  an  Oriental 
court  were  not  a  little  enhanced  by  the  pomp  of  tbcir 
dress,  the  splendor  of  their  ceremoniał,  and  the  number 
and  gradation  of  the  sacred  asaociates.     Weli  may  CV- 
ras,  in  uniting  the  Medes  to  his  Persian  subjects,  hav«! 
adopted,  in  all  its  magnificent  details,  a  priesthood  which 
would  go  far  to  transfer  to  him  the  affections  of  his  eon- 
quered  subjects,  and  promote,  morę  than  any  otlier  thing, 
his  own  aggrandizement  and  that  of  his  empire.     Kci- 
ther  the  functions  nor  the  influence  of  this  eacrcd  caste 
were  reserved  for  peculiar,  rare,  and  extraordinary  occa- 
sions,  but  ran  through  the  web  of  human  life.     At  tbe 
break  of  day  they  had  to  chant  the  divinc  by  mnsL    This 
oflSce  being  performed,  then  came  the  daily  sacrifice  to 
be  offered,  not  indiacriminately,  but  to  the  diyioitiei 
whose  day  in  each  case  it  was — an  oflice,  therefore,  w^hich 
nonę  but  the  initiated  could  fulfiL     As  an  illustraiioii 
of  the  high  estimation  in  which  the  magi  were  beld,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  it  was  considered  a  neccasarr 
part  of  a  priucely  education  to  have  been  iustnictcd  in 
the  peculiar  leaming  of  their  sacred  order,  which  was 
an  honor  conceded  to  no  other  but  royal  personages,  cs- 
cept  in  very  rare  and  very  peculiar  instances  (Cicero, 
De  Divin»  i,  23 ;  Plutarch,  Tkemistodet)*     This  magian 
icaming  embraced  everything  which  regarded  the  higb- 
er  culture  of  the  nation,  being  known  in  histoiy  uodcr 
I  the  designation  of  "  the  law  of  the  Medea  and  Penaans." 
I  It  compńsed  the  knowledge  of  all  the  sacred  rites,  cus- 
toms,  usages,  and  observaiiccs,  which  related  not  menely 
to  the  worship  of  the  gods,  but  to  the  whole  private 
life  of  every  worshipper  of  Ormuzd — the  duties  whiih, 
as  such,  he  had  to  observe,  and  the  punishmeuta  which 
followed  the  neglect  of  these  obligations,  whence  may 
be  leamed  how  necessary  the  acŁ  of  the  priest  on  all  oc^ 
casions  was.     Under  tlie  veil  of  religion  the  priest  had 
bound  himself  up  with  the  entire  public  and  domestic 
life.    The  judiclal  office,  too,  appeaia  to  have  been,  in 
the  time  of  Cambyses,  in  the  hauds  of  the  magi,  for 
from  them  was  chosen  the  college  or  bench  of  royal 
judges,  which  makes  its  appearanee  in  the  histoiy  of 
that  monarch  (Herod,  iv,  31 ;  vii,  194;  comp.  Esther  i, 
18).     Men  who  hcld  these  ofiices,  possessed  this  leam- 
ing, and  exerted  this  influence  with  the  people,  may 
have  proved  a  check  to  Oriental  despotism  no  less  pon- 
erful  than  constitutional,  though  they  were  sometimes 
unable  to  guarantee  their  own  lives  against  the  wratb 
of  the  monarch  (Heiod.  vii,  194 ;  oompare  Dan.  ii,  12); 
and  they  appear  to  have  been  well  ver8ed  in  those  court- 
ly  arts  by  which  the  hand  that  bears  the  snord  is  vn>n 
to  protect  instead  of  destroying.    Thus  Cambyses,  wisb- 
ing  to  marry  his  sister,  inquired  of  the  magi  (like  Henir 
yill)  if  the  laws  permitted  such  a  union :  "  We  have," 
they  adroitly  answered,  "  no  law  to  that  effect ;  but  a 
law  therc  is  which  declares  that  the  king  of  the  Persians 
may  do  what  he  pleases"  (Heeren,  Ideen,  I,  i,  451  sq.; 
Hyde,  Rei  V€ł.  Persarttmy  eh.  xxxi,  p,  372  są, ;  Brissoo, 
Princip.  Pers,  p.  179  są.). 

Among  the  Greeks  and  Komans  they  were  known 
under  the  name  of  Chalda^ans  (Strabo,  xvi,  762 ;  Diog. 
Laert.  Procem,  1),  and  also  of  magi  (Diog.  Laert.  viii.  I, 
3).  'They  lived  scattered  over  the  land  in  dilTcrent 
places  (Strabo,  xvi,  739;  compare  Dan.  ii,  14),  and  had 
possessions  of  their  own.  The  tempie  of  Belus  was  em- 
ployed  by  them  for  astronomical  obser\'ations,  but  their 
astronomy  was  connectcd  with  the  worship  of  the  hear- 
enly  bodies  practiced  by  the  Babylonians  (Diod.  Sic  ii, 
31 ;  Ephraem  Syras,  Op,  ii,  488;  consult  Ideler,  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Berlin  A  oadetny  for  1824-25),  and 
was  specially  directed  X.q  vain  attempts  t«  foretell  the 
futurę,  predict  the  fate  of  individua]8  or  of  communiti^ 
and  sway  the  present,  in  alliance  with  augury,  incanta- 
tion,  and  magie  (Aul.  Gell.  iii,  10,  9 ;  xiv,  1 ;  Am.  Mar- 
celLxxiU,  6;  p.  852,  ed.  Bipont ;  Diod.  Sic.  ii,  29 ;  oompi 
Isa.  xlvii,  9, 13 ;  Dan.  ii). 
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lY.  PosiHon  occupied  &y  the  Magi  in  the  period  eovertd 
by  the  Uiatory  ofthe  O,  7*.— In  the  Hebrew  test  the  woni 
occun  but  twice,  and  then  only  incidentally.  In  Jer. 
xx!dx,8  and  13  we  meet,  among  the  Chaldoan  ofiicers 
sent  bv  Nebucbadnezzar  to  Jenisalem,  one  with  the  name 
or  titlc  of  Rab-Mag  (!i^*3'n).  This  word  is  interpret- 
ed,  after  the  analogy  of  Rab-shakeh  and  Rab-saris,  as 
eqiiivalent  to  chief  of  the  magi  (Ewald,  Propheten^  and 
Hitzig,  ad  loc,  taking  it  as  the  title  of  Nergal-Sharezer), 
and  we  thua  find  both  the  name  and  the  order  occapying 
a  conspicuous  place  under  the  govemment  of  the  Chal- 
dseans.  It  is  elear  that  thcrc  were  variou9  kinds  of  wise 
men,  and  it  is  probable  that  these  were  claaaes  belong- 
ing  to  one  great  order,  which  comprised,  under  the  gen- 
erał name  of  magi,  all  who  were  engaged  in  the  seryice 
of  religion ;  so  that  we  find  here  an  ample  prtesthood,  a 
Bacred  college,  gradiiated  in  rank  and  honor  (see  Ber- 
tholdt,  3  Excurs.  tum  Dan,;  Gesenius,  Comment,  on  Isa. 
ii,  354  sq.) .  The  word  Kab-Mag  (if  the  recei ved  et ymol- 
ogy  of  magi  be  correct)  presenta  a  hybrid  formation. 
The  first  syllable  is  unąuestionably  Shemitic,  the  last  is 
all  but  unquestionably  Aryan.  The  problem  thus  pre- 
sented  admita  of  two  solutions :  (1.)  If  we  believe  the 
Chaldseans  to  haye  been  a  Hamitic  peoplc,  closely  con- 
nected  with  the  Babylonians  [see  Chald^ban],  we 
mu3t  then  suppose  that  the  cólossal  schemes  of  great- 
ness  which  showed  themselyes  in  Ncbuchadnezzar'8  con- 
que9ts  led  him  to  gather  round  him  the  wise  men  and 
religious  Łeachers  of  the  nations  which  he  subdued,  and 
that  thus  the  sacred  tribes  of  the  Medcs  rosę  under  his 
rule  to  favor  and  power.  His  treatment  of  those  who 
borę  a  like  character  among  the  Jews  (Dan.  i,  4)  makes 
this  hypothcsis  a  natural  one ;  and  the  alliance  which 
existed  bctween  the  Medes  and  the  Chaldieans  at  the 
time  of  the  overthrow  of  the  old  Assyrian  empire  would 
account  for  the  intermixture  of  religious  systems  be- 
longing  to  two  different  raccs.  (2.)  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  Renan  (ffistoire  des  Langues  Shimitiątieny  p. 
68, 67),  fullowing  Lassen  and  Ritter,  we  look  on  the  Chal- 
dsans  as  themselres  belonging  to  the  Aryan  family,  and 
possessing  strong  affinities  with  the  Medcs,  there  is  even 
less  difficiilty  in  explaining  the  presence  among  the  one 
people  of  the  religious  teachers  of  the  other.  It  is  like- 
ly  enough,  in  either  case,  that  the  simpler  Median  relig- 
ion which  the  magi  brought  with  them,  corresponding 
roore  or  less  closely  to  the  faith  of  the  Zend-Avesta,  lost 
some  msasure  of  it^  original  purity  through  this  contact 
with  the  darker  stiperstitions  ofthe  old  Babylonian  pop- 
ulation.  From  this  time  onward  it  is  noticeable  that 
the  namcs  both  of  the  magi  and  Chaldsans  are  identi- 
fied  with  the  astrology,  divination,  and  intcrpretation  of 
dreams,  which  had  impressed  themselves  on  the  proph- 
ets  of  Israel  as  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the 
old  Babel  religion  (Isa.  xliv,  25;  xlvii,  13).  The  magi 
took  thcir  placcs  among  "the  astrologcrs,  and  star- 
gazers,  and  monthly  prognosticators.** 

It  is  with  such  men  that  we  have  to  think  of  Daniel 
and  his  fellow-exiles  as  associated.  They  are  described 
as  '*  ten  times  wiser  than  all  the  magicians  (SepLftayot;^) 
and  astrologers"  (Dan.  i,  20).  Daniel  himself  so  far  sym- 
patbizes  with  the  order  into  which  he  is  thus,  as  it  were, 
enroUed,  as  to  intercede  for  them  when  Nebucbadnezzar 
gives  the  order  for  their  dcath  (Dan.  ii,  24),  and  acccpt^ 
an  oflice  which,  as  making  him  "  master  of  the  magi- 
cians, astrologers,  ChaUkeans,  soothsayers"  (Dan.  v,  U), 
was  probably  identical  with  that  of  the  Rab-Mag  who 
first  came  before  ua.  May  we  conjecture  that  he  found 
in  the  bclief  which  the  magi  had  brought  with  them 
some  elements  of  the  truth  that  had  been  revealed  to  his 
fathers,  and  that  the  way  was  thus  prepared  for  the 
ttrong  sympathy  which  showed  itself  in  a  hundrcd  ways 
when  the  purest  Aryan  and  the  purest  Shemitic  faiths 
were  brought  face  to  face  with  each  other  (Dan.  W,  3, 
16,  26;  Ezra  i,  1-4;  Isa.  xliv,  28),  agreeing  as  they  did 
in  their  hatred  of  idolatry  and  in  their  acknowledgment 
of  the  **  God  of  Heavcn  ?"  The  acts  which  accompanied 
bis  appotntment  sen-e  as  illustrations  of  the  high  reyer- 


ence  in  which  the  magi  were  held:  ''Then  the  king, 
Nebucbadnezzar,  fell  upon  his  face  and  worshipped  Dan- 
iel, and  commanded  that  they  ahould  offer  an  oblation 
and  sweet  odors  unto  him"  (verae  46 ;  see  also  rerse  48). 
From  the  49th  yerae  it  would  seem  not  unlikely  that 
the  administratton  of  justice  in  the  last  resort  belonged 
to  this  priestly  order,  aa  we  know  it  did  to  the  hierarchy 
of  northem  and  more  modem  courta.  (See  M Unter,  A  »- 
tiq,  AbkoMilung, p.  144;  Bleek,in  Schleiermacher*8  l^keoL 
Zeitschr.  iii,  277 ;  Ueng8tenberg'8  Daniely  p.  841.) 

The  name  of  the  magi  does  not  meet  us  in  the  Bibli- 
cal  account  of  the  Medo-Persian  kings.  If,  however,  we 
identify  the  Artaxerxe8  who  stopped  the  building  of  the 
Tempie  (Ezra  iv,  17-22)  with  the  peeudo-Smerdis  of 
Herodotus  [see  Artaxerxes]  and  the  Gomates  of  the 
Behistun  inscriptton,we  may  see  here  also  anotber  point 
of  contact  (Compare  Sir  Henry  Rawlin8on's  translation 
of  the  Behistun  inscription :  **  The  rites  which  Gomatea 
the  magian  had  introduced  I  prohibited*  I  rcstored  to 
ihe  State  the  chants,  and  the  worship,  and  to  those  fam- 
ilies  which  Gomates  the  magian  had  deprived  of  them** 
[Joum,  ofA  tiałic  Soc^roL  x,  and  Blake8ley's  IłerodotuSy 
£xcurs.  on  iii,  74]).  The  magian  attempt  to  rcassert 
Median  supremacy,  and  with  it  probably  a  corrupted 
Chaldaized  form  of  Magianism,  in  place  of  the  purer 
faith  in  Ormuzd  of  which  Cyrus  had  been  the  propar 
gator,  would  naturally  be  accompanied  by  antagonism 
to  the  people  whom  the  Persians  had  protected  and  sup- 
portcd.  The  immediate  renewal  of  the  auspended  work 
on  the  triumph  of  Darius  (Kzra  iv,  24 ;  v,  1, 2 ;  vi,  7, 8) 
falls  in,  it  need  hardly  be  added,  with  this  hypothesis. 
The  story  ofthe  actual  massacre  ofthe  magi  tbroughout 
the  dominions  of  Darius,  and  of  the  commemorative 
magophonia  (Herod,  iii,  79),  with  whatever  exaggera- 
tioiis  it  may  be  mixed  up,  indicates  in  like  manner  the 
triumph  of  the  Zoroastrian  system.  If  we  accept  the 
traditional  datę  of  Zoroaater  as  a  conteroporary  of  Dari- 
us, we  may  see  in  the  changes  which  he  eflfected  a  re- 
vival  of  the  older  system.  It  is,  at  any  ratę,  striking 
that  the  word  magi  does  not  appear  in  the  Zend-Ave8ta, 
the  priesta  bcing  there  described  as  atharta  (guardiana 
of  the  tire),  and  that  there  are  multiplied  prohibitiona 
in  it  of  all  forma  of  the  magie  which,  in  the  West,  and 
possibly  in  the  East  also,  took  ita  name  from  them,  and 
with  which,  it  would  appear,  they  had  already  become 
tainted.  All  soch  arts,  auguries,  necromancy,  and  the 
like,  are  looked  on  as  e\41,  and  emanating  from  Ahriman, 
and  are  pursued  by  the  hero-king  Feridoun  with  the 
most  persistent  hostility  (Du  Perron,Zmd-/l  re«to,  voL  i, 
part  ii,  p.  269, 424). 

The  name,  however,  kept  its  ground,  and  with  it  prob- 
ably the  order  to  which  it  was  attached.  Under  Xerx- 
es  the  magi  occupy  a  position  which  indicates  that 
they  had  recovered  from  their  temporary  depression. 
They  are  consulted  by  him  as  soothsayers  (Herod,  vii, 
19),  and  are  as  influential  as  they  had  been  in  the  court 
of  Astyages.  They  prescribe  the  strangc  and  terrible 
sacrifices  at  the  Strymon  and  the  Ninę  Ways  (Herod. 
vii,  1 14).  They  were  said  to  have  urged  the  destruc- 
tion  of  the  templcs  of  Greece  (Cicero,  De  I^gg.  ii,  10). 
Traces  of  their  influence  may  perhaps  be  seen  in  the  re- 
gard  paid  by  Mardonius  to  the  oracles  of  the  Greek  god 
that  ofTered  the  nearest  analogue  to  thcir  owu  Mithras 
(Herod,  viii,  134),  and  in  the  like  reverence  which  had 
previously  been  shown  by  the  Median  Datis  towards 
the  island  of  Delos  (Herod,  vi,  97).  They  come  before 
the  Greeks  as  the  reprcsentatives  of  the  religion  of  the 
Persians.  No  sacrifices  may  be  offered  unlcss  one  of 
their  order  is  present  chanting  the  prescribed  prayers, 
as  in  the  ritual  of  the  Zcnd-Avesta  (Herod,  i,  132).  No 
great  change  is  traceablc  in  their  position  during  the 
decline  ofthe  Persian  monarchy.  The  position  of  Ju- 
dsea  as  a  Persian  proyince  must  have  kept  up  some 
measure  of  contact  bctween  the  two  religious  systems. 
The  histories  of  Ejtthcr  and  Nchemiah  point  to  the  in- 
fluence which  might  be  exereised  by  members  of  the 
subject-race.    It  might  well  be  that  the  religfous  minds 
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of  the  two  nations  would  learn  to  respect  each  oŁber, 
and  tbat  aome  measure  of  the  prophetic  hopes  of  Israel 
migfat  mingle  with  the  belief  of  the  magi.  Aa  an  order 
they  perpetuated  themselves  uader  the  Partbian  kingą. 
The  name  rosę  to  fresh  honor  under  the  Sasaanidae.  The 
dassification  whicb  was  ascribed  to  Zoroaster  was  rec- 
ognised  as  the  basis  of  a  bieiarchical  system,  after  otber 
and  lower  elementa  had  mlngled  with  the  earlier  dual- 
isro,  and  might  be  traced  even  in  the  leligion  and  wor- 
ahip  of  the  Parsees. 

V.  TraTuition-^tages  in  the  Hisłory  ofłhe  Word  and 
ofłke  Order  beiween  the  dose  ofthe  O.  T.  and  the  time 
o/the  N,  T, — In  the  mean  while  the  title  magi  was  ao 
quiring  a  new  and  wider  signification.  It  presented  it- 
self  to  the  Greeks  as  oonnected  with  a  foreign  system 
of  divination,  and  the  religion  of  a  foe  wbom  they  had 
conquered,  and  it  soon  became  a  by-word  for  the  worst 
form  of  imposture.  The  rapid  growth  of  this  feeling  is 
traceable  perhaps  in  the  meanings  attached  to  the  word 
by  the  two  great  tragedians.  In  iEscbylus  (Perga, 
291)  it  retains  its  old  significance  as  denoting  simply  a 
tribe.  In  Sophocles  {(Kd,  Tyr,  387)  it  appears  among 
the  epithetB  of  reproach  which  the  king  heaps  upon 
Tiresias.  The  fact,  boweYer,  tbat  the  religion  with 
which  the  word  was  associated  stiU  roaintained  its 
ground  as  the  faitb  of  a  great  nation,  kept  it  from  fall- 
ing  into  utter  disrepute,  and  it  is  interestlng  to  notice 
how  at  one  time  the  good  and  ai  anotber  the  bad  side 
of  the  word  is  uppermosL  Thus  the  fiayua  of  Zoroas- 
ter  is  spoken  of  with  respect  by  Pbito  as  a  Biup  ^ipw 
ircm,  forming  the  groundwork  of  an  education  which 
he  praises  as  far  better  than  tbat  of  the  Athenians  {Al- 
cib,  i,  P22  a).  Xcnophon,  in  like  roamier,  idealizes  the 
character  and  functions  of  the  order  {Cyrop,  iv,  ó,  16; 
6,  6).  Both  meanings  appear  in  the  later  lexicogra- 
phers.  The  word  magos  is  equivalent  to  arrarkiny  rat 
^apfiaKtvri}Ct  but  it  io  also  used  for  the  ^tootfSrjc  Kai 
Bt6\oyoc  Kai  Upivc  (Hesych.)*  The  magi,  aa  an  order, 
are  oi  rrapa.  IlŁpaatę  0tXóffo0ot  Kai  <pi\ćdiOi  (Suidas). 
The  word  thus  paased  into  the  bands  of  the  Sept^  and 
from  them  into  tbose  of  the  writers  of  the  N.  T.,  oacil- 
lating  between  the  two  meanings,  capąble  of  being  used 
in  either.  The  relations  which  had  exi8ted  between  the 
Jews  and  Persians  would  perhaps  tend  to  give  a  promi- 
nence  to  the  morę  favorable  associations  in  their  use  of 
it.  In  Daniel  (i,  20;  ii,  2, 10,  27;  v,  11)  it  is  used,  as 
bas  been  noticed,  for  the  priestly  diriners  with  wbom 
the  prophet  was  associated.  Philo,  in  like  manner  {Quod 
omnis  probus  /t^r,p.  792),  mentions  the  magi  with  warm 
praise,  as  men  who  gave  themselves  to  the  study  of  na- 
turę and  the  contemplation  of  the  divine  perfections, 
worthy  of  being  the  counsellors  of  kings.  It  was  per- 
haps natural  that  this  aspect  of  the  word  sbould  com- 
mend  itsclf  to  the  tbeosopbic  Je  w  of  Alexandria.  There 
were,  however,  other  iniluences  at  work  tending  to  drag 
it  down.  l^he  swarms  of  impostors  that  were  to  be  met 
with  in  cvcry  part  of  the  Roman  empire,  known  as 
*'  Chaldzei,"  "  Mathematici,"  and  the  like,  borę  this  name 
also.  Their  arts  were  " artes  magica*."  Though  pbiloso- 
phers  aud  men  of  letters  might  recognise  the  better  mean- 
ing  of  which  the  word  was  capable  (Cicero,  De  Dicin.  i, 
23, 41),  yet  in  the  language  of  public  documents  and  of 
histurians  they  were  treatod  as  a  class  at  once  hateful 
and  contemptible  (Tacitus,  A  nn.  i,  32 ;  ii,  27 ;  xii,  22, 59), 
and,  as  such,  were  the  yictims  of  repeated  edicts  of  ban- 
ishment.   Soe  Lenonnant,  Chaldcean  Magie  (Lond.  1877). 

VI.  The  Magi  as  they  appear  in  the  X,  T. — We  need 
not  wonder,  accordingly,  to  find  that  this  is  the  predom- 
inant  mcaning  of  the  word  as  it  appears  in  the  N.  T. 
The  noun,  and  the  verb  denvod  from  it  (paytia  and  fia- 
yiv<t>),  are  used  by  Lukc  in  describing  the  impostor,  who 
is  thercfore  known  di»tinctively  as  Simon  Magus  (Acts 
viii,  9).  Anothcr  of  the  same  class  (Bar-jesuH)  is  de- 
Bcribed  (Acts  xiii, 8)  as  baving,  in  his  cognomen  Elyroas, 
a  title  włiich  was  equivalcnt  to  Magus.     Sec  Elymas. 

In  one  memorablc  instance,  bowevcr,  tbe  word  retains 
(probably,  at  least)  its  better  mcaning.     In  the  Gospel 


of  Matthew,  written  (according  to  tbe  generał  bdief  of 
early  Christian  writers)  for  the  Hebrew  Cbńatiana  of 
Palestine,  we  find  it,  not  as  embodying  the  oantempi. 
which  the  fraads  of  impostors  had  brougbt  upoa  it 
through  the  whok  Roman  empire,  but  in  the  senae 
which  it  had  had  of  old,  aa  associated  with  a  r«bgioa 
which  they  respected,  and  an  order  of  which  one  of 
their  own  prophets  had  been  the  head.  In  spit«  of  f«- 
tristic  autboritics  on  the  other  side,  asserfing  tfaat  tbe 
MayoŁ  dno  ayaroKSfy  of  Matt.  ii,  1  were  sorcerers 
wbose  mysterious  knowledge  came  from  below,  not  from 
above,  and  who  were  thus  translated  out  of  dailmcss 
into  light  (Justin  Martyr,  Chrysostom.  TheophTburt,  in 
Spanheim,  Dub,  Evang,  xix;  Ughtfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  in 
Matt.  ii),  we  are  justified,  not  less  by  the  contennu  of 
later  interpreters  (including  even  Maldonatus)  than  by 
the  generał  tenor  of  Matthew*s  narratiye,  in  seeing  in 
them  men  such  as  tbose  that  were  in  the  minds  of  the 
Sept.  translators  of  Daniel,  and  tbose  described  by  Philo 
— at  once  astronomers  and  astrologers,  but  not  min^ng 
any  conscious  fraud  with  their  efforts  after  a  highn' 
knowledge.  The  yagueness  of  the  description  leaTea 
their  country  undefined,  and  implics  tbat  probably  the 
cyangelist  himself  had  no  certain  Information.  The 
same  phrase  is  used  as  in  passages  where  the  espress 
object  is  to  include  a  wide  rangę  of  country  (compare 
dirb  avaroXtiiv,  Matt.  viii,  11 ;  xxiy,  27 ;  Lukę  xiii,  29). 
Probably  the  region  chietly  present  to  the  mind  of  the 
Palestinian  Jew  would  be  the  tract  of  country  stretching 
eastward  from  the  Jordan  to  the  Eupbrates,  the  land  of 
"  the  children  of  the  £^t"  in  the  early  period  of  tbe 
history  of  the  O.  T.  (Gen.  X3cix,  1 ;  Judg.  vi,3 ;  vii,  12 ; 
yiii,  10).  It  should  be  rcmembercd,  however,  that  ibe 
language  of  the  O.  T.,  and  therefore  probably  that  of 
Matthew,  included  under  this  name  countńes  that  lay 
considcrably  to  the  north  as  well  as  to  the  east  of  Pal> 
cstine.  Balaam  came  from  ^  the  mountains  of  the  East,** 
i.  e.  from  Pethor,  on  the  Eupbrates  (Xumb.  xxiii,  7 ; 
xxii,  5).  Abraham  (or  Cyrus  ?)  is  the  righteous  man 
raised  up  "  from  tbe  East"  (Isa.  xli,  2).  The  Fernan 
conąueror  b  called  "  from  the  East,  from  a  far  country "* 
(Isa.  xlyi,  11). 

We  cannot  wonder  that  there  should  have  been  ycry 
yarying  interprctations  given  of  words  that  allowed  so 
wide  a  field  for  conjccture.  Some  of  tbese  are,  for  yari- 
ous  reasons,  worth  noticing.  (1)  The  feeling  of  some 
early  writers  that  the  coming  of  the  wise  men  was  tbe 
fulfilment  of  tbe  prophecy  which  spoke  of  the  gifts  of 
the  men  of  Sheba  and  Scba  (Psa.  lxxii,  10, 15;  compire 
Isa.  lx,  6)  led  them  to  fix  on  Arabia  as  the  country  of 
the  magi  (Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  Epiphanius, Cypri- 
an, in  Spanheim,  Dub»  Erang.  L  c),  and  they  have  bccn 
foUowed  by  liaronius,  Maldonatus,  Grotius,  and  Ligł;t« 
foot.  (2)  Otbers  haye  conjectured  Mesopotamia  as  the 
great  seat  of  Chaldsean  astrology  (Origcn,  flom.  tn  Moff. 
yi  and  yii),  or  Egypt  as  the  country  in  which  magie 
was  most  prevalcnt  (Meyer,  ad  loc.).  (3)  The  histoncal 
associations  of  the  word  led  otbers  again,  with  grcatcr 
probability,  to  fix  on  1'ersia,  and  to  see  in  tbese  m<gi 
racmbcrs  of  the  priestly  order,  to  which  the  ncme  of 
right  belonged  (Chrysostom,  Theophylact,  Calvin,  Ok- 
hausen),  while  Hyde  {RtL  Pers,  1.  c.)  suggests  Parthia, 
as  l)cing  at  that  time  the  conspicuous  Eastem  monarchy 
in  which  the  magi  were  rccogniscd  and  honored. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  legitimate  inferencc  from  tbe  nam- 
tiye  of  Matt.  ii  that  in  tbese  magi  we  may  recognis^e,  as 
the  Church  bas  done  from  a  yery  early  period,  the  fir^t 
Gcntile  worshippers  of  the  Christ.  The  name,  by  ititelf, 
indeed,  applied  as  it  is  in  Acts  xiii,  8  to  a  Jewit^h  fake 
prophet,  would  hardly  proye  this;  but  the  distinctire 
opithet '>  from  the  East"  was  probably  intendcd  to  mark 
them  out  as  diSbrent  in  character  and  race  frum  the 
Western  magi,  Jews,  and  otbers,  who  swarmed  oyer  the 
Roman  empire.  So,  when  they  come  to  Jerusalem,  it  is 
to  ask,  not  after ''  our  king"  or  **  the  king  of  IsraeL"  but, 
as  the  men  of  another  race  might  do,  afler  "  the  king  of 
the  Jews."    The  language  oif  the  O.-T.  prophets  and 
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the  traditional  intefpretation  of  it  are  apparently  new 
Łhings  to  them.  The  narratire  of  Matt.  ii  supplies  us 
with  an  outline  which  we  may  legidmateiy  endearor  to 
fili  up,  aa  far  as  our  knowledge  enabies  us,  with  infer- 
ence  and  illtutration.  Some  time  after  the  birth  of  Je- 
sus there  appeared  among  the  stjangers  who  yisited  Je- 
rnsalem  these  men  from  the  far  East  They  weie  not 
idolaters.  Their  form  of  worahip  was  looked  upon  by 
the  Jcws  with  greater  tolerance  and  sympathy  than  that 
of  any  other  Gentiles  (compare  Wisd.  xiii,  6, 7).  What- 
ever  may  have  been  their  country,  their  statement  indi- 
cates  that  they  were  watchers  of  the  stars,  seeking  to 
read  in  them  the  destinies  of  nations.  They  sald  that 
they  had  seen  a  star  in  which  they  recognised  such  a 
prognostic  They  were  surę  that  one  was  bom  king  of 
the  Jews,  and  they  came  to  pay  their  homage.  It  may 
hav'e  been  simply  that  the  qaarter  of  the  heavens  in 
which  the  star  appeared  indicated  the  direction  of  Ju- 
diea.  It  may  have  been  that  some  form  of  the  proph- 
ecy  of  Balaam,  that  a  **  star  shoald  rise  out  of  Jacob" 
(Numb.  xxiv,  17),  had  reached  them,  either  through  the 
Jews  of  the  Dispersion,  or  through  traditions  running 
parallel  with  the  O.  T.,  and  that  this  led  them  to  recog- 
nise  its  fulfilment  (Origen,  c,  CeU.  i ;  Hom.  in  Num,  xiii ; 
but  the  hypothesis  is  neither  necessary  nor  satisfactory ; 
comp.  Ellicott,  i/ulsean  Lectures,  p.  77).  It  may  have 
been,  lastly,  that  the  traditional  predictions  ascribed  to 
their  own  prophet  Zoroaster,  leading  them  to  expect  a 
successłon  of  three  deliyerers,  two  working  as  prophets 
to  reform  the  worid  and  raise  up  a  kingdom  (Taremier, 
TrareUf  iv,  8),  the  third  (Zosiosh),  the  greatest  of  the 
three,  coming  to  be  the  head  of  the  kingdom,  to  con- 
quer  Ahriman  and  to  raise  the  dead  (Du  Perron,  Zfnd- 
A  V.  i,  2,  p.  46 ;  Hyde,  c  81 ;  Ellicott,  HuUean  Lecł,  L  c.)) 
and  in  strange  fantastic  ways  connecting  these  redeem- 
ers  with  the  seed  of  Abraham  (Tavernier,  /.  c. ;  and 
D^Herbelot,  BibHołh,  Orient,  s.  v.  Zerdascht),  had  roused 
their  minds  to  an  attitude  of  expectancy,  and  that  their 
contact  with  a  people  cherishing  like  hopes  on  stronger 
gruunds  may  have  prepared  them  to  see  in  a  king  of 
the  Jews  the  Oshanderbegha  (**  Homo  Mundi,**  Hyde,  L 
c.)  or  the  Zosiosh  whom  they  expected.  In  any  case 
they  shared  the  "  vetus  et  constans  opinio'*  which  had 
spread  itself  over  the  whole  East,  that  the  Jews,  as  a 
f  eople,  crushed  and  broken  as  they  were,  were  yet  des- 
tined  ouce  again  to  give  a  ruler  to  the  nations.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  they  appeared,  occup3ring  the  poeition 
of  Ddstur-Mobeds  in  the  later  Zoroastrian  hierarchy,  as 
the  representatives  ofmany  others  who  shared  the  same 
feeling.  They  came,  at  any  ratę,  to  pay  their  homage 
to  the  king  whose  birth  was  thus  indicated,  and  with 
the  gold,  and  frankincense,  and  myrrh  which  were  the 
customary  gifts  of  subject  nations  (comp.  Gen.  xUii,  11 ; 
Psa.  lxxii,  15;  1  Kinga  x,  2, 10;  2  Chroń,  ix,  24;  Cant. 
iii,  6;  iv,  14).  The  arrival  of  such  a  company,  bound 
on  so  strange  an  errand,  in  the  last  years  of  the  tyran- 
nous  and  distrustful  Hennl,  could  hardly  fail  to  attract 
notice  and  excito  a  people  among  whom  Messianic  ex- 
pectations  had  already  begun  to  show  themseWes  (Lukc 
ii,  25, 38).  *'  Herod  was  troubled,  and  all  Jeruaalem  with 
him."  The  Sanhedrim  was  convened,  and  the  qnestion 
where  the  Measiah  was  to  be  bom  was  ftirmally  placed 
before  them.  U  was  in  accordance  with  the  subtle,  fox- 
like  character  of  the  king  that  he  shoiild  pretend  to  ■ 
share  the  expcctations  of  the  people  in  order  that  he 
roight  find  in  what  direction  they  pointed,  and  then 
f  ake  whatever  steps  were  necesa&ry  to  cnish  them.  See 
Hbroi>.  The  answcr  given,  based  upon  the  traditional 
interpretation  of  Mic.  v,  2,  that  liethlehem  was  to  be  the 
birthplace  of  the  Christ,  determined  the  king's  plans. 
He  had  foimd  out  the  localitv.  It  remaincd  to  deter-  j 
minę  the  time:  with  what  was  probably  a  real  belief  in  | 
astrology,  he  inquired  of  them  dili^ently  when  they  had 
first  seen  the  star.  If  he  aasumed  that  that  was  eon-  ; 
temporaneous  with  the  birth,  he  could  not  be  far  wrong. 
The  magi  accordingly  were  sent  on  to  Rethlehem,  as  if 
they  were  bot  the  forerunners  of  the  king^s  own  hom- 


age. As  they  jouroeyed  they  again  saw  the  star,  which 
for  a  time,  it  would  seem,  they  had  lost  sight  of,  and  it 
guided  them  on  their  way.  (See  Star  in  thb  East 
for  this  and  all  other  questions  cormected  with  its  ap- 
pearance.)  The  pressure  of  the  crowds,  which  a  fort- 
night,  or  four  months,  or  well-nigh  two  years  before, 
had  driven  Mary  and  Joseph  to  the  rude  stable  of  the 
caravanserai  of  Bethlehem,  had  apparently  abated,  and 
the  magi, entering  "the  house"  (Matt  ii,  ll),fell  down 
and  paid  their  homage  and  offered  their  gifls.  Once 
morę  they  received  guidance  through  the  channel  which 
their  work  and  their  studies  had  madę  familiar  to  them. 
From  first  to  last,  in  Media,  in  Babylon,  in  Persia,  the 
magi  had  been  famous  as  the  interpretera  of  dreams. 
That  which  they  received  now  need  not  have  involved 
a  disclosure  of  the  plans  of  Herod  to  them.  It  was 
enough  that  it  directed  them  to  "  return  to  their  own 
country  another  way."  With  this  their  histor}',  so  far 
as  the  N.  T.  carries  us,  comes  to  an  end. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  part  of  the  Gospd 
narrative  bas  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  attacks  of  a 
hostile  criticism.  The  omiasion  of  all  mention  of  the 
magi  in  a  Gospel  which  enters  so  fully  into  all  the  cir- 
cumstances  of  the  infancy  of  Christ  as  that  of  Lukę,  and 
the  difliculty  of  harmonizing  this  incident  with  thoee 
which  he  narrates,  have  been  urged  as  at  least  throwing 
suspicion  on  what  Matthew  alone  bas  recorded.  The 
advocate  of  the  "mythical  theory**  sees  in  this  almost  the 
atrongest  con6rmation  of  it  (Strauss,  Ldpen  Je$u^  i,  272). 
"  There  must  be  prodigies  gathering  round  the  cradle 
of  the  infant  Christ.  Other  heroes  and  kings  had  had 
their  stars,  and  so  must  he.  He  must  receire  in  his 
childhood  the  homage  of  the  representatiTes  of  other 
races  and  creeds.  The  facts  recorded  lie  outside  the 
rangę  of  history,  and  are  not  mentioned  by  any  contem- 
porary  hiatorian."  The  answers  to  these  objections  may 
be  briefly  stated.  (1)  Assuming  the  central  fact  of  the 
early  chapters  of  Matthew,  no  objection  lies  against  any 
of  its  accessories  on  the  ground  of  their  being  wonderful 
and  improbable.  It  would  be  in  harmony  with  our  ex- 
pectations  that  there  should  be  signs  and  wondera  indi- 
cating  its  presence.  The  objection  therefore  postulates 
the  absolute  incredulity  of  that  fact,  and  begs  the  point 
at  isstte  (compare  Trench,  Star  ofthe  Wite  Mm,  p.  124). 
(2)  The  question  whether  this,  or  any  other  given  nar- 
ratire connected  with  the  nativity  of  Christ,  bears  upon 
it  the  stamp  of  a  noftkus^  is  therefore  one  to  be  deter- 
mined by  its  own  merits,  on  its  own  evidenoe ;  and  then 
.the  case  stands  thus :  A  m3rthical  story  is  characterized 
for  the  most  part  by  a  large  admixture  of  what  is  wild, 
poetical,  fantastic.  A  comparison  of  Matt.  ii  with  the 
Jewish  or  Mohammedan  legends  of  a  later  time,  or  even 
with  the  Christian  mythology  which  afterwards  gath- 
ered  round  this  yery  chapter,  will  show  how  wide  is  the 
distance  that  separates  its  simple  narrative,  without  or- 
nament, without  exaggeration,  from  the  o%'erflowing 
luxuriance  of  those  figroents  (comp.  §  VII,  below).  (3) 
The  absence  of  any  dircct  confirmatory  evidence  in  other 
writera  ofthe  time  may  be  accounted  for,  partly  at  least, 
by  the  want  of  any  fuli  chronicie  of  the  eventa  of  the 
later  years  of  Herod.  The  momentary  excitement  of 
the  arrival  of  such  trarellers  as  the  magi,  or  of  the 
slaughter  of  some  score  of  children  in  a  smali  Jewish 
town,  would  easily  be  eifaced  by  the  morę  agitating 
even(s  that  foUowed.  The  silence  of  Josephus  is  not 
morę  conclusiye  against  this  fact  than  it  is  (assuming 
the  spuriotisness  of  Ant.  xviii,  4,  8)  against  the  fact  of 
the  craci(ixioR  and  the  growth  of  the  sect  of  the  Naz»- 
renes  within  the  walls  of  Jerasalcm.  (4)  The  morę  per- 
plexing  absence  of  all  mention  of  the  magi  in  Luke's 
Gospel  may  yet  receire  some  probable  expljmation.  So 
far  as  we  cannot  explain  it,  our  ignorance  of  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  circumstances  of  the  composition  of  the 
Gospels  is  a  aufficient  answer.  It  is,  howercr,  at  least 
possible  that  Lukę,  knowing  that  the  facts  related  by 
Matthew  were  already  current  among  the  churchea, 
sought  ratber  to  add  what  was  not  yet  recorded.    Some- 
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thing,  too,  may  bave  been  dae  to  the  leoding  thoiighta 
of  Łhe  two  (irospels.  Matthew,  dweUing  chie6y  on  tbe 
kingly  office  of  Christ  as  thc  Son  of  Dayid,  seizes  natu- 
lally  on  the  first  recognition  of  that  charact«r  by  tbe 
magi  of  tbe  East  (oomp.  on  tbe  fitness  of  tbis,  Mili,  Pan- 
tkeisłic  PrincipleSf  p.  876).  Lukę,  portrayiug  tbe  Son 
of  Man  in  his  syropatby  with  common  men,  in  his  com- 
passion  on  tbe  poor  and  humble,  dwells  as  naturally  on 
tbe  manifestation  to  the  sbepberds  on  the  bills  of  Beth- 
lebem.  It  may  be  added  further  that  everything  tends 
to  show  that  the  bitter  eyangelist  derived  the  materials 
for  tbis  part  of  his  bistory  much  morę  directiy  from  the 
mother  of  tbe  Lord,  or  her  kindied,  tban  did  tbe  former ; 
and,  if  so,  it  is  not  difficuU  to  understand  how  she  might 
come  to  dwell  on  that  which  connected  itself  at  once 
with  tbe  etemal  blessedness  of  peaoe,  good  will,  Balva> 
tion,  rather  tban  on  the  homage  and  offerings  of  stran- 
gers,  which  seemed  to  be  the  presage  of  an  eartbly 
kingdom,  and  had  prored  to  be  the  prelude  to  a  life  of 
porerty,  and  to  thc  death  upon  tbe  cross. 

VIL  Later  Tradittona  which  have  gathered  round  łhe 
Magi  of  Matu  tś.~In  this  instance,  as  in  otbers,  what  is 
told  by  the  Gospel  writers  in  plain,  simple  words  bas 
become  the  nucleus  for  a  w  hole  cycle  of  legenda.  A 
Christian  roythology  bas  oyersbadowed  that  which  it^ 
aelf  had  nothing  in  common  with  it  The  loye  of  the 
stnuige  and  manrellous,  tbe  eager  desire  to  fiU  up  in  de- 
tali a  narratiye  which  had  been  left  in  outline,  and  to 
make  every  detail  the  representative  of  an  idea — these, 
which  tend  eyerywbere  to  the  growtb  of  tbe  mythical 
element  within  Uie  region  of  bistory,  iixed  tbemselyes, 
naturally  enough,  precisely  on  thoee  portions  of  tbe  life 
of  Christ  where  the  written  reoords  were  tbe  least  com- 
plete.  Tbe  stages  of  tbis  deyelopment  present  tbem- 
selyes in  regular  suooession. 

(1)  The  magi  are  no  longer  thought  of  as  simply 
''  wise  men,"  members  of  a  sacred  order.  Tbe  prophe- 
cies  of  Psa.  lxxii;  Isa.  xlix,  7,  28;  lx,  16,  must  be  ful- 
fiUed  in  tbem,  and  they  become  princes  ("  reguli,"  Ter- 
tulll  c  Jud,  9;  c.  Marc,  5).  Tbis  tends  morę  and  morę 
to  be  tbe  dominant  thought.  When  the  arriyal  of  the 
magi,  rather  tban  tbe  birth  or  the  baptism  of  Christ,  as 
the  first  of  bis  mighty  works,  comes  to  be  looked  on  as 
tbe  great  epiphany  of  his  diyine  power,  the  older  title 
of  tbe  feast  receiyes  as  a  synonym,  almost  as  a  sobstitute, 
that  of  thc  Feast  of  the  Three  Kings.  (2)  Tbe  number 
of  the  wise  men,  which  Matthew  leayes  altogether  un- 
defined,  was  arbitrarily  fixed.  They  were  thrte  (Leo 
Magli.  Semu  ad  łCpiph.),  because  tbus  they  became  a 
symbol  of  the  mysterious  trinity  (Hilary  of  Arles),  or 
because  then  tbe  number  corresponded  to  the  tbreefold 
gifts,  or  to  the  three  parts  of  the  earth,  or  the  three 
great  diyisions  of  the  human  race  descended  from  the 
sons  of  Noab  (Bede,  De  CoUed,),  (8)  SymboHc  mean- 
iflgs  were  found  for  each  of  the  three  gifts.  Tlie  gold 
they  ofTered  as  to  a  king.  With  tbe  myrrb  they  pre- 
iigured  the  bittemess  of  tbe  passion,  the  enibalmment 
for  the  buriaL  With  the  frankinoense  they  adored  the 
diyinity  of  the  Son  of  God  (Suicer,  Thes,  s.  y.  Mayoi ; 
Brev,  Rom,  in  Epiph,  passim).  (4)  Later  on,  in  a  tra- 
dition  which,  thougb  appearing  in  a  Western  writer,  is 
traceable  probably  to  rcports  brought  back  by  pilgrims 
from  Italy  or  tbe  East,  the  names  are  added,  and  Gas- 
par,  Melchior,  and  Balthasar  take  tbeir  place  among 
the  objects  of  Christian  reyerence,  and  are  honored  as 
the  patron  saints  of  trayellers.  The  passage  from  fiede 
{De  CoUect,')  is  in  many  ways  int^resting,  and  as  it  is 
not  commonly  quoted  by  commentators,  thougb  oftcn 
referred  to,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  giye  it:  ''Primus 
dicitur  fuisse  Melchior,  qui  8enex  et  canus,  barba  pro- 
lixa  et  capillis,  aurum  obtulit  regi  Domino.  Secundus, 
nomine  Gaspar,  juyenis  imberbis,  rubicundus,  thure, 
quasi  Deo  oblatione  digna,  Deum  honorayit.  Tertius 
fuscus,  integre  barbatiis,  Baltassar  nomine,  per  myr- 
rham  filium  hominis  moriturum  professus."  The  trea- 
tise  De  CoUectajteis  is,  in  fact,  a  miscellaneoas  coUection 
of  memoranda  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer.    Tbe 


desire  to  find  names  for  thooe  who  harc  nooe  girea 
them  is  yery  noticeable  in  otber  instancea  «a  well  as  in 
that  of  the  ma^ ;  e.  g.  it  giyei^oee  of  the  pwniust 
and  impenitent  tbief.  Tbe  passage  quoted  abore  is 
followed  by  a  description  of  th^  drees,  takcn  obTńasłr 
eitber  from  some  early  painting,  or  from  the  detaratitjBa 
of  a  miracle-play  (comp.  the  account  of  aach  a  peribno- 
ance  in  Trench,"^^ar  offhe  Wige  Men,  p.  70).  The  ac- 
count of  tbe  offerings,  it  will  be  noticed,  does  not  a;rreE 
with  the  traditional  hexameter  of  the  Latin  Chtutb : 
"Gaspar  fert  myrrbam,  thus  Melchior,  Balthasar  au- 
rum." We  recognise  at  onoe  in  the  above  descriptifio 
the  receiyed  types  of  the  eariy  pictorial  ait  of  WestieED 
£urope.  It  is  open  to  belieye  that  both  the  descripticn 
and  the  art-types  may  be  traced  to  early  quasi-draiDa]łc 
representations  of  the  facts  of  the  natiyity.  In  any  soeh 
representations  names  of  some  kind  woold  becocoe  a 
matter  of  necessity,  and  were  probably  inyented  at  raa- 
dom.  Familiar  as  the  luunes  giyen  by  Bede  now  are  to 
us,  there  was  a  time  when  they  had  no  morę  anthority 
tban  Bithisarca,  Melchior,  and  Gathaspar  (Moroni,  Diz- 
ionar.  s.  v.  Magi) ;  Magalath,  Pangalath,  Saiaoen ;  Ap- 
pellius,  Amerius,  and  Damascus,  and  a  scoie  of  othas 
(Spanheim,  Dttb,  Evang,  ii,  288). 

In  the  Eastem  Church,  where,  it  would  seem,  tbo? 
was  less  desire  to  find  symbolic  meanings  than  to  mag- 
nify  tbe  circumstances  of  tbe  history,  tbe  traditiona  as- 
sumę  a  different  cliaracter.     Tbe  magi  arrive  at  Jem- 
salem  with  a  rerinue  of  1000  men,  baying  left  behisd 
them,  on  tbe  further  bank  of  the  Enphrates,  an  army 
of  7000  (Jaoob.  Edess.  and  Bar-bebneua,  in  Hyde,  /.  cX 
They  haye  been  led  to  undertake  the  joumey,  not  by 
the  star  oniy,  or  by  expectationa  which  they  ahared 
with  tbe  Israelites,  but  by  a  prophecy  of  the  foundci-  of 
tbeir  own  faith.     Zoroaster  had  predicted  that  in  thc 
latter  days  there  sbould  be  a  mighty  One  and  a  Re- 
deemer,  and  that  his  descenilants  sbould  see  the  star 
which  sbould  be  the  herald  of  his  coming.    According 
to  anotber  legend  {OpuM  imperf,  in  Mott,  ii  apud  Ckry 
tost,  U  yi,  ed.  Montfaucon)  they  came  from  the  icmotect 
East,  near  tbe  borders  of  tbe  ocean.     They  had  beea 
taught  to  expect  the  star  by  a  writing  that  bMe  the 
name  of  Seth.     That  expectation  was  handed  down 
from  father  to  son.    Twelye  of  the  holiest  of  them  wne 
appointed  to  be  eyer  on  tbe  watch.     Their  poat  of  ob- 
seryation  was  a  rock  known  as  thc  Mount  of  \l<lciry. 
Night  by  night  they  wasbed  in  pure  water,  and  pTa3'€d, 
and  looked  out  on  tbe  beayens.    At  last  the  star  ap> 
peared,  and  in  it  the  form  of  a  young  child  bearing  a 
cross.    A  yoice  came  from  it  and  bade  tbem  procecd  to 
Judcea.     They  started  on  their  two  years'  joumey,  and 
during  all  that  time  the  meat  and  the  drink  with  which 
they  started  neyer  failed  them.    Tbe  gifts  they  bring 
are  those  which  Abraham  gaye  to  their  progciutons  the 
sons  of  Keturah  (tbis,  of  course,  on  the  hj^thesis  that 
they  were  Arabiaiis),  which  the  queen  of  Sheba  had  in 
ber  tum  presented  to  Solomon,  and  which  had  found 
their  way  back  again  to  the  cbildren  of  the  Ka»t 
(Epiphan.  in  Comp.  Doctr,  in  Moroni,  Dizion,  1.  c).  Thej 
return  from  Betblehem  to  their  own  country,  and  give 
themselyes  up  to  a  life  of  contemplation  and  pniycf. 
When  the  twelye  apostles  leaye  Jerusalem  to  carry  oo 
their  work  as  preacher8,St.  Thomas  finds  them  in  Par- 
tbia.     Thoy  offer  tbemselyes  for  baptism.  and  become 
eyangclists  of  the  new  faith  {Opus  imperf,  in  Matł.O, 
I.  c).     The  pilgrim-feeling  of  the  kh  century  indudcs 
t hem  also  within  its  rangę.    Among  otber  relics  suppUed 
'  to  meet  the  deroands  of  the  market  which  the  deyotioo 
of  Helena  had  created,  tbe  bodies  of  the  magi  are  discor- 
ered  somewbcrc  in  tKe  £Uist,  are  brought  to  Constanti- 
nople,  and  placed  in  the  great  church  which,  as  the 
Mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  still  bean  in  its  name  the  witness 
of  its  original  dedication  to  the  diyine  Wisdom.    Tb« 
fayor  with  which  tbe  people  of  Milan  had  reoeiyed  the 
emperor^s  prefect  Eustorgius  called  for  some  spcdal 
mark  of  fayor,  aud  on  his  consecration  as  faishop  of  that 
city  be  obtaiued  for  it  the  priyilege  of  beiog  the  rest- 
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ing-plAce  of  Łhe  piedoiu  relics.  There  the  famę  of  the 
three  kiiigs  increaaed.  The  prominence  gtven  to  all  the 
feasts  connected  with  the  seaaoa  of  the  Nativity — the 
transfer  to  that  aeaaon  of  the  mirth  and  joy  of  the  old 
Saturnalia — the  settiug  apart  of  a  distinct  day  for  the 
oommemoration  of  the  Epiphany  in  the  4th  oentury — 
all  thU  added  to  the  veneration  with  which  they  were 
regarded.  When  Milan  fell  into  the  hauds  of  Frederick 
Barbarosaa  (A.D.  1162),  the  influence  of  the  archbishop 
of  Cologne  prevailecl  on  the  emperor  to  transfer  them  to 
that  city.  The  Milaneset  at  a  later  period,  oonaoled 
them3clves  by  forming  a  special  confratemity  for  per- 
petuating  their  venenitioa«for  the  magi  by  the  annoal 
performance  of  a  "  Mystery"  (Moroni,  /.  c.) ;  but  the  glo- 
ry  of  possessing  the  relics  of  the  first  Gentile  worship- 
pers  of  Christ  remained  with  Cologne.  (For  the  later 
medisBval  deveIopments  of  the  traditions,  comp.  Joan. 
Ton  Hildesheim,  in  Quarł,  Reo,  lxxviii,  433.)  In  that 
proud  cathedral  which  is  the  glory  of  Teutonic  art  the 
sbrine  of  the  Three  Kinga  bas  for  Bix  centuries  been 
shown  as  the  greatest  of  its  many  tieasures.  The  tab- 
emade  in  which  the  bonea  of  some  whoee  real  name 
and  history  are  lost  forever  lie  enshrined  in  honor,  beais 
witness,  in  its  gold  and  gems,  to  the  faith  with  which 
the  story  of  the  wandeńngs  of  the  Three  Kings  has 
been  receiyed.  The  reverence  has  eometimes  taken 
atranger  and  morę  grote8que  forms.  As  the  patron 
aaints  of  travellers  they  have  gi^en  a  name  to  the  inns 
of  earlier  or  later  datę.  The  names  of  Melchior,  Gaspar, 
and  Balthasar  were  iised  as  a  charm  against  attacks  of 
epilepsy  (Spanheim,  Dub.  Ecang,  xxi). 

Compare,  in  addition  to  authorities  already  cited, 
Trench,  Star  of  the  Wite  Men  (Lond.  1850) ;  Upham, 
Wise  Men  o/ the  Kast  (N.Y.  1869) ;  J.  F.  MuUer,  in  Her- 
zog'8  Real-Encyldop.  s.  y.  Magi ;  Triebel  and  Miegius, 
in  Cril.  Sacri  {Thei.  Nov.  ii,  111, 118) ;  and  Rhoden,  in 
CriL  Sacri  {TKes.  TheoL  PhiL  ii,  69).  For  the  Talmudic 
yicws  of  the  magi,  see  liikemeyer,  Ohaerr,  iL  132  sq. 

Other  monographs  on  the  generał  subject  have  been 
writtcn  by  Nothnagel  (Yiteb.  1662),  Muller  (Tigur.  1660), 
Stolberg  (Yiteb.  1663),  Olearius  (Ups.  1671),  and  Molier 
(Altd.  1688). 

Magie  (only  occure  in  the  A,  V.  at  Wisd.  xvii,  7, 
/iayiicfi  s.  V.  r«x»"/»  ***rt  magie;"  but  the  term  "magi- 
ctan**  [q.y.]  is  frequent),  a  word  used  to  designate  the 
power  or  art  of  working  wondcrs  beyond  the  rangę  of 
science  or  natural  skilL  It  is  derived  from  the  Greek, 
and  refers  ultimately  to  the  magi  (q.  v.),  who  were  an> 
ciently  regarded  as  its  depositaries  or  experts.  The 
magical  arts  spoken  of  in  the  Bibie  are  those  practiced 
by  the  figyptians,  the  Canaanites,  and  their  neighbora, 
the  Hebrews,  the  ChaldaBana,  and  probably  the  Greeks. 
In  our  treatment  of  this  subject  we  shall  substantially 
adopt  Mr.  Poole*aelaborateartJcle  in  Smith's  Did.o/Bibie. 

I.  Pońtion  of  Magie  «n  relation  to  Rdigion  and  Phi' 
lo9ophy  tn  Ancient  r&m«#.— The  degree  of  the  civiliza- 
iion  of  a  nation  is  not  the  measure  of  the  importance  of 
magie  in  its  conyictions.  The  natural  features  of  a 
country  are  not  the  primary  causes  of  what  is  termed 
auperstition  in  its  inhabitants.  With  nations  as  with 
men — and  the  analogy  of  Plato  in  the  ^  Republic"  is  not 
always  false— the  feelings  on  which  magie  f}xes  iu  hołd 
are  essential  to  the  mental  constitution.  Contrary  as 
are  these  assertions  to  the  common  opinions  of  our  time, 
iiiductive  reasoning  forbids  our  doubting  them. 

1.  With  the  lowest  race  magie  is  the  chief  part  of  re- 
ligion.  The  Nigritians,  or  blacks  of  this  race,  show  this 
in  their  extreme  use  of  amulcts  and  their  worship  of  ob- 
jects  which  havc  no  other  value  in  their  eyes  but  as 
having  a  supposed  magical  character  throngh  the  in- 
fluence of  supematural  agenta.  With  the  Turanians, 
or  corresponding  whites  of  the  same  great  faroily—wc 
use  the  word  white  for  a  group  of  nations  mainly  yel- 
Iow,  in  contradistinction  to  black — incantations  and 
witchcraft  occupy  the  same  place,  Sbamanism  charac- 
terizing  their  tribes  in  both  hcmispberes.  In  the  days 
of  Uerodotua  the  distinction  in  this  matter  bctween  the 


Nigritians  and  the  Caucaaian  population  of  North  Afńca 
was  what  it  now  is.  In  his  remarkable  aocount  of  the 
jonmey  of  the  Nasamonian  young  men — the  Nasamo- 
nes,  be  it  remembered,  were  ^  a  Libyan  race,"  and  dwell- 
ers  on  the  northem  coaat,  as  the  historian  here  says — 
we  are  told  that  the  adyenturers  passed  through  the  in- 
habited  maritime  region,  and  the  tract  occupied  by  wild 
beasts,  and  the  desert,  and  at  last  came  upon  a  plain 
with  trees,  where  they  were  seized  by  men  of  smali 
stature,  who  carried  them  acroas  marshes  to  a  town  of 
such  men  black  in  complexion.  A  great  riyer,  running 
from  west  to  east,  and  containing  crocodiles,  flowed  by 
that  town,  and  all  that  nation  were  sorcerers  {ic  roitę 
ovToi  a7riffO}/ro  dpSfputirouc,  yótjrac  dvai  irat/rac,  ii, 
32,  38).  It  little  matters  whether  the  conjecture  that 
the  great  river  was  the  Niger  be  true,  which  the  idea 
adopted  by  Herodotus  that  it  was  the  upper  Nile  seema 
to  Ulyot  :  it  is  ąuite  eyident  that  the  Nasamones  came 
upon  a  nation  of  Nigritians  beyond  the  Great  Desert, 
and  were  struck  with  their  fetishism.  So,  in  our  own 
days,  the  trayeller  is  aslonished  at  the  height  to  which 
this  superstition  is  caiiied  among  the  Nigritians,  who 
have  no  religious  practices  that  are  not  of  the  naturę  of 
sorcery,  nor  any  priests  who  are  not  magicians,  and  ma- 
gidans  alone.  The  strength  of  this  beiief  in  magie  in 
theae  two  great  diyisions  of  the  lowest  race  is  shown  in 
the  caae  of  each  by  its  haying  maintained  its  hołd  in  an 
instanoe  in  which  its  tenacity  must  haye  been  seyerely 
tried.  The  ancient  Egyptians  show  their  parUy-Nigri- 
tian  origin  not  alone  in  their  physical  characteristica 
and  language,  but  in  their  religion.  They  retained  the 
strange,  Iow  nature-worship  of  the  Nigritians,  forcibly 
combining  it  with  morę  intellectual  kinds  of  beiief,  aa 
they  represented  their  gods  with  the  heads  of  animals 
and  the  bodiea  of  men,  and  e%'en  connecting  it  with 
tniths  which  point  to  a  primeyal  reyelation.  The  Rit- 
ual,  which  was  the  great  treasury  of  Egyptian  beiief, 
and  explained  the  means  of  gaining  futurę  happineas,  is 
fuli  of  charms  to  be  aaid,  and  contains  directions  for 
making  and  for  using  amnleta.  As  the  Nigritian  goea 
on  a  joumey  hang  alboui  with  amulets,  so  funnlets  were 
placed  on  the  Egyptian^s  embalmed  body,  and  his  sool 
went  on  its  mysterious  way  fortified  with  incantations 
learaed  while  on  earth.  In  China,  although  Buddhism 
has  established  itself,  and  the  aystem  of  Confucius  hak 
gained  the  power  its  positiyism  would  insure  it  with  a 
highły-educated  people  of  Iow  type,  another  beiief  stiU 
maintains  itself  which  there  is  strong  reaaon  to  hoid  to 
be  older  than  the  other  two,  although  it  is  usually  sup- 
posed to  haye  been  of  the  same  age  as  Confucianism ; 
in  this  religion  magie  is  of  the  highest  importance,  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  by  which  it  is  known. 

2.  With  the  Shemites  magie  takes  a  łower  place.  No- 
where  is  it  even  part  of  religion,  yet  it  is  looked  upon 
as  a  powerful  engine,  and  generałly  unlawfuł  or  lawful 
according  to  the  aid  invoked.  Among  many  of  the 
Sheroitic  peoples  there  linger  the  remnants  of  a  primi- 
tiye  fetishism.  Sacred  trees  and  Stones  are  rcyerenced 
from  an  old  superstition,  of  which  they  do  not  always 
know  the  meaning,  derived  from  the  nations  whose  pla^ 
they  have  taken.  Thus  fetishism  remains,  although  in 
a  kind  of  fossil  state.  The  importance  of  astrology  with 
the  Shemites  has  tended  to  raise  the  character  of  their 
magie,  which  deals  rather  with  the  discoyery  of  sup- 
posed exi8ting  influences  than  with  the  production  of 
new  influences.  The  only  direct  association  of  magie 
with  religion  is  where  the  priests,  as  the  educated  class, 
haye  taken  the  functions  of  magicians ;  but  this  is  far 
different  from  the  case  of  the  Nigritians,  where  the  ma- 
gicians are  the  only  priests.  The  Shemites,  howeyer, 
when  depending  on  human  reason  alone,  seem  neyer  to 
have  doubted  the  efficacy  of  magical  arts,  yet  recourse 
to  their  aid  was  not  usually  with  them  the  flrst  idea  of 
a  man  in  doubt.  Though  the  case  of  Saul  cannot  be 
taken  as  applying  to  the  whole  race,  yet,  eycn  with  the 
heathen  Shemites,  prayers  roust  haye  been  held  to  be 
of  morę  yalue  than  incantationa. 
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"Hie  Innums  aańgn  to  magie  a  still  leas  important 
poMtion.  It  can  acarceljr  be  traced  in  the  relics  of  old 
natme-wonhip,  wfaich  they  with  greater  skill  than  the 
Egrptiaiu  interwoTe  with  their  morę  intellectual  be- 
liefs,  a8  Łhe  Greeks  gave  the  objects  of  reverence  in  Ar- 
cadia  and  Crete  a  plaoe  in  poetical  mytha,  and  the  Scan- 
dinarians  animated  Łhe  haid  remaina  of  pńmitire  au- 
pentition.  The  chanu:ter  of  the  ancient  belief  is  utter- 
ly  gone  with  the  assigning  of  new  reaaons  for  the  rey- 
erence  of  its  sacred  objecta.  Magie  always  maintained 
flome  hołd  on  men*8  minds,  but  the  stronger  intellects 
despised  it,  like  the  Roman  commander  who  threw  the 
aacred  chickens  orerboard,  and  the  Greek  who  defied 
an  adyerae  omen  at  the  beginning  of  a  great  battk. 
When  any,  oppressed  by  the  sight  of  the  caUmities  of 
mankind,  sought  to  re8olve  the  mysterions  problem, 
tbey  fixed,  tike  iEachylias,  not  upon  the  childish  notion 
of  a  chance-govemment  by  many  oonflicting  agencies, 
but  upon  the  nobler  idea  of  a  dominating  fate.  Men  of 
highiy  8en8itive  temperaments  have  always  inclined  to 
a  belief  in  magie,  and  there  has  therefore  been  a  section 
of  Iimnian  philoeophcrs  in  all  ages  who  have  paid  atten- 
tion  to  its  piaetioe;  but,  expelled  from  religion,  it  has 
hdd  but  a  Iow  and  precarious  place  in  philosophy. 

The  Hebrews  had  no  magie  of  their  own.  It  was  so 
atńctly  forbidden  by  the  law  that  it  conld  nerer  after- 
waids  have  any  leoognised  exi8tence  saye  in  timea  of 
generał  heresy  or  apostasy,  and  the  same  was  doubtleas 
the  caae  in  the  patriarchal  agc&  The  magical  prac- 
tices  which  obtained  among  the  Hebrews  were  there- 
fore borrowed  from  the  nations  aroond.  The  hołd  they 
gained  was  siich  as  we  sbould  have  expected  with  a 
Shemitie  race,  making  allowance  for  the  discredit  thrown 
upon  them  by  the  prohibitions  of  the  law.  From  the 
fint  entranee  into  the  Land  of  Promise  nntil  the  destruc- 
tion  of  Jenisalem  we  haye  constant  glimpses  of  magie 
practiced  in  aecret,  or  resorted  to,  not  alone  by  the  eom- 
mon,  but  also  by  the  great.  The  Talmud  abounds  in 
notices  of  oontemporary  magie  among  the  Jews,  show- 
ing  that  it  suryiyed  idolatry  notwithstanding  their  oiig* 
inal  oonnection,  and  was  siipposed  to  produce  real  ef- 
fecta.  The  Koran  in  like  manner  treats  charma  and  in- 
cantations  as  capable  of  produeing  evil  conseąuences 
when  used  against  a  man.  It  is  a  distinctiye  charae- 
leristic  of  the  Bibie  that  from  first  to  last  it  warrants  no 
anch  trust  or  dread.  In  the  Psalms,  the  most  personal 
of  all  the  books  of  Scripture,  there  is  no  prayer  to  be 
protected  against  magical  influencea.  The  l>elieyer 
prays  to  be  deliycred  from  e%*ery  kind  of  eyil  that  eould 
burt  the  body  or  the  soul,  but  be  says  nothing  of  the 
machinations  of  aorcerers.  Uere  and  everywhere  mag- 
ie is  passeil  by,  or,  if  mentioned,  mentioned  only  to  be 
condemned  (eomp.  Psa.  cyi,  28).  Let  those  who  aflkm 
that  they  see  m  the  Psalms  merely  human  piety,  and 
in  Job  and  Ecclesiastes  merely  human  philosophy,  ex- 
plain  the  absenee  in  them,  and  throughoHt  the  Serip- 
tures,  of  the  CKpression  of  superstitious  feelings  that  are 
inherent  in  the  Shemitie  mind.  Let  them  explain  the 
luxuriant  growth,  in  the  after-literature  of  the  Hebrews 
and  Arabs,  and  notably  in  the  Talmud  and  the  Koran, 
of  these  feelings  with  no  root  in  those  older  writings 
from  which  that  afler-literature  was  deriyed.  If  the 
Bibie,  the  Talmud,  and  the  Koran  be  but  seyeral  ex- 
pressions  of  the  Shemitie  mind,  differing  only  through 
the  effeet  of  time,  how  can  this  eontrast  be  aceounted 
for?— the  very  opposite  of  what  obtams  clsewhere :  for 
superstitions  are  generally  strongest  in  the  earlier  liter- 
aturę of  a  race,  and  gradually  fade,  unless  a  eondition 
of  barbarism  restore  their  yigor.  Tliose  who  see  in 
the  Bibie  a  divine  work  can  understand  how  a  Gud- 
taught  preachcr  eould  throw  aside  the  miserable  fears 
of  liis  race,  and  boldly  tell  man  to  trust  in  his  Maker 
alone.  Herę,  as  in  all  matters,  the  history  of  the  Bibie 
confirms  its  doctrine.  In  the  doctrinal  Scriptures  mag- 
ie is  passed  by  with  contempt,  in  the  hlstorical  Scrip- 
tures the  reasonableneas  of  this  contempt  is  showii. 
Wheneyer  the  practiscrs  of  magie  attempt  to  combat 


I  the  seryanta  of  God,  they  oonspicuoaaly  fitiL    Fbaraoh  s 

!  magicians  bow  to  the  diyine  power  ahown  in  the  won- 

ders  wTought  by  Moaea  and  Aaron.     Ralaam,  the  gseat 

[  enehanter,  oomea  fimn  aiar  to  ciine  Isnel,  and  b  fofced 

to  bless  theoL 

II.  BtUical  Aofuya. — In  examiniug  the  refeiencea  to 
magie  in  the  ffible,  we  mnst  keep  in  yiew  the  ciitk*« 
j  iuąuiry  whether  there  be  any  reality  in  the  art.  We 
I  would  at  the  outset  protest  against  the  idea,  orne  Tery 
preyalent,  that  the  conyiction  that  the  seen  and  iinseeo 
worlds  were  often  more  manifestly  in  contact  in  tbe 
Biblical  ages  than  now  necessitates  a  belief  in  the  real- 
ity  of  the  magie  spoken  of  in  the  Scripturea.  We  do 
indeed  see  a  oonnection  of  a  sapematural  agency  with 
magie  in  such  a  ease  as  that  of  the  damsel  possessed 
with  a  spirit  of  diyination  mentioned  in  the  Acts ;  yet 
there  the  agency  appears  to  haye  been  inyoluotaiy  in 
the  damsel,  and  shrewdiy  madę  profitable  by  ber  em- 
ployers.  This  does  not  establish  the  poaaibility  oC  man 
being  able  at  his  will  to  nae  supematural  powcra  to  ^ain 
his  own  ends,  which  is  what  magie  has  always  prptend- 
ed  to  acoomplish.  Thus  much  we  premiae,  lest  we 
shonld  be  thought  to  h(Ać  latitudinarian  opinions  be« 
eanae  we  treat  the  reality  of  magie  as  an  open  qae«tifim. 
Without  losing  sight  of  the  distinctiona  we  faaye 
drawn  between  the  magie  of  diiferent  races,  we  sh^sll 
eonsider  the  notices  of  the  sobjeet  in  the  Bibie  in  the 
order  in  which  they  occur.  It  is  impoaaible  in  ereir 
ease  to  assign  the  magical  practice  spoken  of  to  a  par- 
ticular  nation,  or,  when  this  can  be  done,  to  detennine 
whether  it  be  natiye  or  borrowed,  and  the  generał  ab- 
senee of  details  renders  any  other  8\'8tem  of  cłassi&ai- 
tion  łiable  to  error. 

1.  The  thell  and  can^ing  away  of  Laban*8  łernpkim 
(D^fi*^!^)  by  Rachel  seems  to  indieate  the  practice  of 
magie  in  Padan-aram  at  this  early  time.     It  appean 
that  Laban  attached  great  yalue  to  these  objects  from 
what  he  said  as  to  the  theft  and  his  determined  aeardi 
for  them  (Gen.  xxxi,  19,  30,  32-35).     It  may  be  sap- 
poeed,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  were  hidden,  tłiak 
these  teraphim  were  not  yery  smalL     The  most  impor- 
tant point  is  that  Laban  calls  them  his  **gods'*  (yer.  30. 
32),  although  he  was  not  without  belief  in  the  true  God 
(yer.  24, 49-53) ;  for  this  makes  it  almost  certain  that 
we  haye  here,  not  an  uidication  of  the  worship  of  strange 
gods,  but  the  first  notiee  of  a  superstition  tliat  aiter* 
wards  obtained  among  those  Israelites  who  added  eor- 
rupt  practices  to  the  true  religion.     The  deiiyation  of 
the  name  "  teraphim'*  is  extremely  oł)scure.     Gcsenius 
takes  it  from  an  **  unused"  root,  C]'^r)t  which  he  supposes, 
from  the  Arabie,  probably  signified  **  to  liye  pleasantly" 
{Thesaur.  s.  y.).     It  may,  howeyer,  be  reasonably  coo- 
jeetured  that  such  a  root  would  liaye  had,  if  not  in  He- 
brew,  in  the  łanguage  whenee  the  Hebrews  took  it  or 
its  deriyatiye,  the  proper  meaning  ^'to  dance"  corre- 
sponding  to  this,  which  would  then  be  its  tropieal  mean- 
ing.   We  should  prefer,  if  no  other  dcriyation  be  foood, 
to  suppoee  that  the  name  teraphim  might  mean  ^dan- 
cera"  or  "  causera  of  dancing,"  with  reference  eitber  to 
primitiye  nature-worahip  or  its  magical  rites  of  tbe 
character  of  Shamaniam,  rather  tłian  that  it  signifies,  as 
Gesenius  suggests,  **giyera  of  pleasant  life.**    There 
seems,  howeyer,  to  be  a  cegnate  word,  wiconnected  with 
the  "'  unused"  root  just  mentioned,  in  ancient  Egrptisn, 
whenee  we  may  obtain  a  conjectural  deriyation.    We 
do  not,  of  courae,  tracę  the  worship  of  teraphim  to  the 
sojoum  in  Kgypt,     They  were  probably  thoee  objects 
of  the  pre-Ał>rahamite  idolatry,  put  away  by  order  of 
Jacob  ((ven.  xxxy,  2-4),  yet  retained  eyen  in  Joshiia*s 
time  (Josh.  xxiy,  14);  and,  if  so,  notwithstanding  his 
exhortation,  at)andoned  only  for  a  spaoe  (Judg.  xvii, 
xyiii) ;  and  they  were  also  known  to  the  Babyloniina. 
being  used  by  them  for  diyination  (£zek.  xxi,  21).    But 
there  is  great  reasnn  for  supposing  a  cłoae  connection 
between  the  ołdest  łanguage  and  religion  of  Chaldsa 
and  Łhe  ancient  £gyptiaa  łanguage  and  religioii.    The 
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£gyptiaii  word  ter  aignifies  '^a  shape,  type,  Łnnsforma- 
Uon,"  and  has  for  iu  determinatiye  a  mammv:  it  b 
uaed  iii  Łhc  Ritual,  where  the  yańous  tranaformations 
of  the  deceaaed  in  Hades  are  deacńbed  (Todtenbuchi  ed. 
Lepńus,  eh.  lxxvi  8q.).    The  smali  mummy-shaped  fig- 
urę, skdAii  iisually  madę  of  baked  clay  oovered  witb  a 
blue  yitreous  yamish,  representing  the  Egyptian  as  de- 
ceased,  is  of  a  naturę  connecting  it  with  magie,  sińce  it 
was  madę  with  the  idea  that  it  secured  benefits  in  Hades ; 
and  it  is  connected  with  the  word  ter,  for  it  represents 
a  mummy,  the  determinatiye  of  that  word,  and  was 
oonsidered  to  be  of  use  in  the  state  in  which  the  de- 
ceaaed  paased  through  transformations,  itru,    The  dif- 
iiculty  which  forbida  our  doing  morę  than  oonjecture  a 
relation  between  ter  and  teraphim  is  the  want  in  the 
former  of  the  third  radical  of  the  latter;  and  in  our 
present  state  of  ignorance  respecting  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian and  the  primitiye  language  of  Chaldiea  in  their 
perbal  reladons  to  the  Sheroitic  family,  it  is  impoesible 
to  say  whether  it  is  likely  to  be  explained.    The  possi- 
ble  connection  with  the  Egyptian  religious  magie  is, 
howeyer,  not  to  be  slighted,  especially  as  it  is  not  im- 
probable  that  the  household  idolatry  of  the  Hebrews 
was  ancestral  worship,  and  the  ihddi  was  the  image  of  a 
deceased  man  or  woman,  as  a  mummy,  and  therefore  as 
an  Osiris,  bearing  the  insignia  of  that  diyintty,  and  so 
in  a  manner  as  a  deified  dead  person,  although  we  do 
not  know  that  it  was  used  in  the  ancestral  worship  of 
the  Egyptians.     It  is  important  to  notice  that  no  sin- 
gular  is  found  of  the  word  teraphim,  and  that  the  plural 
form  is  once  used  where  only  one  statuę  seeras  to  be 
meant  (1  Sam.  xix,  13, 16) :  in  this  case  it  may  be  a 
**  plural  of  excellence.'*     If  the  latter  inference  be  true, 
this  word  must  haye  beoome  thoroughly  Shemiticized. 
There  is  no  description  of  thcse  images ;  but,  from  the 
account  of  Michal's  stratagcm  to  deceive  Saul  s  messen- 
gers,  it  is  eyident,  if  only  one  image  be  there  meant,  as 
is  yery  prośbie,  that  they  were  at  least  sometimes  of 
the  size  of  a  man,  and  perhape  in  the  head  and  shoul- 
ders,  if  not  lower,  of  human  shape,  or  of  a  similar  form 
(yer.  13-16). 

The  worship  or  use  of  teraphim  after  the  occupation 
of  the  Promised  Land  cannot  be  doubted  as  haying  been 
one  of  the  corrupt  practices  of  those  Hebrews  who  leaned 
to  idolatry,  but  did  not  abandon  their  belief  in  the  God 
of  Israel.  Although  the  Scriptures  draw  no  marked 
distinction  between  those  who  forsook  their  religion  and 
those  who  added  to  it  such  comiptions,  it  is  eyident 
that  the  latter  always  professed  to  be  orthodox.  Tera- 
phim, therefore,  caimot  be  regarded  as  among  the  He- 
brews necMsarily  connected  with  strange  gods,  what- 
erer  may  haye  been  the  case  with  othcr  nations.  The 
account  of  Micah's  images  in  the  book  of  Judges,  com- 
pared  with  a  passage  in  ITosea,  shows  our  conclusion  to 
be  correcL  In  the  earliest  days  of  the  occupation  of 
the  Ptomised  Land,  in  the  time  of  anarchy  that  followed 
Joshua*s  rule,  Micah,  "  a  man  of  Mount  Ephraim,"  madę 
certain  images  and  other  objects  of  heretical  worship, 
which  were  stolen  from  him  by  those  Danites  who  took 
Łaish  and  called  it  Dan,  there  setting  up  idolatry,  where 
it  continued  the  whole  time  that  the  ark  was  at  Shiloh, 
the  priesŁs  retaining  their  post  "until  the  day  of  the 
captiyity  of  the  land"  (Judg.  xyii,  xviii,  esp.  30,  31). 
Probably  this  worship  was  somewhat  changed,  although 
not  in  łts  cssential  character,  wben  Jcroboam  set  up  the 
golden  calf  at  Das.  Micah'8  idolatrous  objects  were  a 
grayen  image,  a  molten  image,  an  ephod,  and  teraphim 
(xvii,  8,  4,  6;  xviii,  17, 18,  20).  In  Hosea  there  is  a 
retrospect  of  this  period  where  the  prophet  takes  a  har- 
lot,  and  commands  her  to  be  faiŁhful  to  him  **many 
days."  It  is  added :  "  For  the  children  of  Israel  shall 
abide  many  days  without  a  king,  and  without  a  prince, 
and  without  a  sacrifice,  and  without  an  image  [or  "pil- 
lar,"  ras^],  and  without  an  ephod,  and  teraphim :  af- 

terward  shall  the  children  of  Israel  return,  and  seek  Je- 
hoyah  their  God,  and  Dayid  their  king ;  and  shall  fear 
Jehoyah  and  his  goodness  in  the  latter  days"  (iii,  esp. 
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4,  6).  The  apostatę  people  are  long  to  be  without  their 
spurious  king  and  false  worship,  and  in  the  end  are  to 
return  to  their  loyalty  to  the  house  of  David  and  their 
faith  in  the  true  GotL  That  Dan  should  be  connected 
with  Jeroboam  "  who  madę  Israel  to  sin,"  and  with  the 
kingdom  which  he  founded,  is  most  natural;  and  it  is 
therefore  worthy  of  notę  that  the  images,  ephod,  and 
teraphim  madę  by  Micah,  and  stolen  and  set  up  by  the 
Danites  at  Dan,  should  so  nearly  correspond  with  the 
objects  spoken  of  by  the  prophet.  It  has  been  imagiued 
that  the  use  of  teraphim  and  the  similar  abominalions 
of  the  heretical  Israelites  are  not  so  strongly  condemned 
in  the  Scriptures  as  the  worship  of  strange  gods.  This 
mbtake  arises  from  the  mention  of  pious  kings  who  did 
not  suppress  the  high  places,  which  proves  only  their 
timidity,  and  not  any  lesser  sinfulness  in  the  spurious 
religion  than  in  false  systems  borrowed  from  the  peoples 
of  Canaan  and  neighboring  countńes.  The  cruel  rites 
of  the  heathen  are  indeed  especially  reprobated,  but  the 
heresy  of  the  Israelites  is  too  emphatically  denounced, 
by  Samuel  in  a  passage  soon  to  be  examined,  and  in  the 
repeated  condemnation  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat, 
*'  who  madę  Israel  to  sin,"  to  render  it  possible  that  we 
should  take  a  view  of  it  consistent  only  with  modem 
sophistr}*. 

We  iiass  to  the  magical  use  of  teraphim.  By  the 
Israelites  they  were  consulted  for  oracular  answers.  This 
was  apparenUy  done  by  the  Danites,  who  asked  Micah'8 
Leyite  to  inquire  as  to  the  success  of  their  spying  ex- 
pedition  (Judg.  xyiii,  5, 6).  In  later  tiroes  this  is  dis- 
tinctly  stated  of  the  Israelites  where  Zechariah  sayą 
**  For  the  teraphim  bare  spoken  vanity,  and  the  diyinen 
haye  seen  a  lie,  and  have  told  false  dreams"  (x,  2).  It 
cannot  be  supposed  that,  as  this  first  poaitiye  mention 
of  the  use  of  teraphim  for  diyination  by  the  Israelites  is 
after  the  retom  from  Babylon,  and  as  that  use  obtained 
with  the  Babylonians  in  the  time  of  Nebuchadneszar, 
therefore  the  Israelites  borrowed  it  from  their  oonąuer* 
ors;  for  these  objects  are  mentioned  in  earlier  plaoes  in 
such  a  manner  that  their  connection  witb  diyination 
must  be  intended,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  this  connec- 
tion is  undoubted  in  a  subiequent  period.  Samuers  rc* 
proof  of  Saul  for  his  dlsobedience  in  the  matter  of  Ama- 
lek  asBociatea  '^  diyination"  with  "yanity,"  or  "idols" 
O^^M),  and  **  teraphim,"  however  we  render  the  difficnlt 
passage  where  these  words  occur  (1  Sam.  xy,  22,  28). 
(The  word  rendered  **  yanity,"  I^R,  is  especially  used 
with  reference  to  idols,  and  even  in  some  places  stands 
alone  for  an  idol  or  idols.)  When  Saul,  having  put  to 
death  the  workers  in  black  arts,  finding  himself  rejected 
of  God  in  his  extremity,  sought  the  witch  of  Endor,  and 
asked  to  see  Samuel,  the  prophet*s  apparition  denounced 
his  doom  as  the  punishment  of  this  very  dlsobedience 
as  to  Amalek.  The  reproof  would  seem,  therefore,  to 
haye  been  a  prophecy  that  the  self-confident  king  would 
at  the  last  alienate  himself  from  God,  and  take  refuge 
in  the  very  abominations  he  despiseci.  This  apparent 
reference  tends  to  confirm  the  infcrcnce  we  have  uidi- 
catod.  As  to  a  later  time,  when  Josiah*8  reform  is  re- 
lated,  he  is  sald  to  haye  put  away  "  the  wizards,  and  the 
teraphim,  and  the  idols"  (2  Kings  xxiii,  24) ;  where  the 
mention  of  the  teraphim  immediately  after  the  wizards, 
and  as  distinct  from  the  idols,  seems  to  favor  the  infer- 
ence  that  they  are  spoken  of  as  objects  used  in  diyina- 
tion. 

The  only  account  of  the  act  of  diyining  by  teraphim 
is  in  a  remarkable  passage  of  Ezekiel  relatuig  to  Ncbu- 
chadneszar*s  adyance  against  Jerusalem.  "  Also,  thou 
son  of  man,  appoint  thee  two  ways,  that  the  sword  of  the 
king  of  Babylon  may  come:  botb  twain  [two  swords] 
shall  come  forth  out  of  one  land:  and  choose  thou  a 
place,  choose  [it]  at  the  head  of  the  way  to  the  city. 
Appoint  a  way,  that  the  sword  may  come  to  Rabbath 
of  the  Ammonites,  and  to  Judah  in  Jerusalem  the  de- 
fenced.  For  the  king  of  Babylon  stood  at  the  parting 
of  the  way,  at  the  head  of  the  two  ways,  to  uae  diyiot- 
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don:  be  shuffled  anows,  be  consulted  witb  tenpbim,  |  they  were  at  a  Ims  for  an  interpreter.  Before  Joaeph 
be  looked  in  the  liver.  At  bis  right  band  was  tbe  diT-  ;  esplained  tbe  dreams  be  disdaimed  tbe  power  of  inter- 
ination  for  Jeniaalem"  (xxi,  19-22).  Tbe  mention  to-  ;  preting  sare  by  tbe  divine  aid,  saying,  **  [Do]  not  inlcr- 
getber  of  consoltiog  terapbim  and  looking  into  tbe  Uv-  '  pretations  [belong]  to  God  ?  tell  me  [tbero],  I  pray  yoa* 
er  may  not  indicate  tbat  tbe  Yictim  was  offered  to  ter-  ■  (Gen.  x],  8).  In  like  manner^  wben  Pharaob  bad  bis 
apbim  and  its  lirer  tben  looked  into,  bot  may  mean  two  two  dreams,  we  find  tbat  be  bad  reooune  to  tbose  wbo 
aeparate  acts  of  diviiiing.  Tbe  former  expUnation  !  profeased  to  interpret  dreams.  We  read:  ^He  sent  and 
aeems,  boweyer,  to  bave  been  adopted  by  tbe  Sept.  in  its   called  for  all  tbe  scribes  of  Egypt,  and  all  tbe  wiat  men 


rendering  of  tbe  aocount  of  Micbal's  stratagem,  as  if 
Micbal  bad  been  diyining,  and  on  tbe  ooming  of  tbe 
messengere  seized  tbe  image  and  liyer  and  bastily  pat 


tbereof :  and  Pbaraob  told  tbem  bis  droaro ;  bat  [tbeie 
was]  nonę  tbat  coukl  interpret  tbem  unto  Pbaiaoh**  (xli, 
8 ;  oomp.  yer.  24).    Josepb,  being  seat  for  on  tbe  report 


tbem  in  tbe  bed.  Tbe  acoounto  wbicb  tbe  Babfains  giye  of  tbe  cbief  of  tbe  cup-bearers,  was  toki  by  Pbaraob  tbat 
of  divining  by  terapbim  are  wortbles^  See  Tkrapuol  |  be  bad  beard  tbat  be  could  interpret  a  dream.  Joaepli 
2.  Josepb,  wben  his  bretbren  left  alter  tbeir  seoond  ^^  «  [It  is]  not  in  me:  God  sball  giye  Pbaraob  an  an- 
yisit  to  buv  com,  oidered  his  steward  to  bidę  bis  silyer  !  "wer  of  peace**  (yer.  16).  Thus,  from  tbe  expectations 
cap  in  Benjamin^s  sack,  and  afterwaida  sent  bim  after  ]  of  tbe  Egyptians  and  Joeeph^s  disayowals,  we  see  tbat 
them,  oidering  bim  to  claim  it,  tbus :  **  [  Is]  not  tbis  [it]  ,  ^^  interpreUtion  of  dreams  was  a  bnmch  of  tbe  knowl- 


in  which  my  lord  drinketb,  and  wbereby  indeed  be  di- 
yineth?**  (Gen.  xliy,  5).  Tbe  meaning  of  tbe  latter 
daose  bas  been  oontested,  Geaenius  translating  **  be 


edge  to  wbicb  tbe  andent  Egyptian  magicians  pretend- 
ed.  Tbe  failure  of  tbe  Egyptians  in  tbe  case  of  Phaia- 
ob's  dreams  must  probably  be  regarded  as  the  resalt  of 


could  sarely  foiceee  it"  (ap.  Barrett,  Sytoptis,  ad  toc),  '*»«  inabiUty  to  gi^•e  a  satisfactory  explanation,  for  it 
but  the  otber  rendering  seems  far  morę  probable,cspe-;U  unUkely  tbat  thęy  reftiaed  to  attempt  to  interpret. 
dally  as  we  read  tbat  Joseph  afterwards  said  to  his  1**^  two  words  used  to  designate  tbe  interpreters  sent 
bretbren,  **■  Wot  ye  not  tbat  such  a  man  as  I  can  cer-  '  for  by  Pharaob  are  D*^BI3*|in,  **  scribes**  (?)  and  0*^211, 
tainly  diyine?"  (xliy,  15) — ^the  same  word  being  nsed.   «<  wise  men.** 

If  80,"tbe  reference  woiUd  piobaUy  be  to  tbe  ose  of  tbe  We  again  bear  of  the  magicians  of  Egypt  in  tbe  nar- 
cap  in  diyming,  and  we  shouM  baye  to  infer  tbat  bere  ratiye  of  tbe  events  before  the  exodo8.  They  were 
Joseph  was  acting  on  his  own  jodgment  [see  Joskph],  •  sommoned  by  Pbaraob  to  oppoee  Moaes.  Tbe  accoant 
diyinatkm  being  not  akme  doubtless  a  forbidden  act,  but  of  what  they  effected  reqm'res  to  be  carefoUy  examined, 
one  of  which  be,  when  called  before  Pbaraob,  bad  dis-  from  its  beaiing  on  the  ąoestion  whetber  magie  be  an 
tinctly  disdaimed  the  pracdce.  Two  uses  of  caps  or  impoetore.  We  read :  *"  And  tbe  Lord  epake  anto  Moees 
the  like  for  magical  parposes  baye  obtaincd  in  the  East  and  unto  Aaron,  saying,  When  Pharaob  sball  speak  unto 
from  andent  timea.  In  one  ose  dther  the  cap  itself  '  you,  saying.  Show  a  mirade  for  you :  tben  thou  shalt 
bearsengrayed  inscriptrons,  sapposed  to  baye  a  magical  uy  unto  Aaron,  Take  thy  rod,and  cast  [it]  before  Pha- 
inilaenoe  (see  D*Herbekit,  Bibilotkiqm€  OnenttUfy  s.  y.  raob,  [and]  it  shaU  beoome  a  serpent.**  It  is  tben  re- 
Giam),  or  it  is  plaio,  and  soch  insoiptioiis  are  written  lated  tbat  Aaron  did  thus, and  afterwards:  «*ThenPba- 
oo  its  inner  surftce  in  ink.  In  botb  casea  water  poored  ,  rsob  aiso  called  tbe  wise  men  and  tbe  encbanters:  now 
into  tbe  cap  is  drunk  by  tbose  wishing  to  derfye  bene-  !  they,  the  scribes  of  Egypt,  did  so  by  tbeir  secret  arU: 
fit,  aa,  for  instanoe,  tbe  cure  of  disease^  from  the  inscrip-  for  they  cast  down  ever>'  man  his  rod,  and  they  became 
tiona,  which,  if  written,  are  dissolyed  (Lane,  Afod.  Eg,  serpenty  but  Aaron*8  rod  swallowed  up  tbeir  rodi"  (Exod. 
eh-  xi).  Tbis  ose,  in  both  iu  forms,  obtains  among  tbe  vii,  8-12).  The  rods  were  probably  k»ng  sUyes  £ke 
Aiabs  in  the  present  day,  and  cupe  bearing  ChaMsan  tbose  represented  on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  not 
mscriptioas  in  ink  haye  been  discoyered  by  Mr.  Lay-  much  less  than  tbe  height  of  a  man.  If  tbe  word  used 
ard,  and  probably  show  tbat  this  practice  exiBted  among  mean  bere  a  serpent,  tbe  Egyptian  magidaiia  may  baye 
the  Jews  in  Babylonia  in  aboat  tbe  7th  centuiy  of  tbe  feigned  a  change :  if  it  signify  a  crocodile,  they  codd 
Christian  sam  {Smertk  €md  Babulom,  p,  509,  etc.  There  scarcdy  baye  done  h>.  The  names  by  wbicb  tbe  magi- 
is  an  exoeUent  paper  on  tbcse  bowls  by  Dr.  L*yy,  of  dans  are  designated  are  to  be  notedl  Tbat  which  we 
Breslau,  in  the  Zriłsekrifi  der  DemUek.  Jłoryenlamd.  Ge-  render  **  flcńbes**  seems  bere  to  baye  a  generał  significa- 
welUekafi,  ix,  465,  etc).  In  the  other  use  the  cup  or  tion,  including  wise  men  and  enchanten.  Tbe  last  term 
bowl  was  of  yery  secondaiy  importance.  It  was  merę-  is  more  ddinite  in  its  meaning,  denoting  useiY  of  incan- 
ly  tbe  receptade  for  water,  in  which,  after  the  perform-  utions.  On  the  occasion  of  the  fii«t  plague,  the  tnm- 
ance  of  magical  ritea.  a  boy  kM>ked  to  see  what  tbe  ma-  ing  of  the  riyers  and  waters  of  Egypt  into  bkiod,  tbe 
gician  deaired.  This  is  precisdy  the  same  as  tbe  prM>  opposition  of  tbe  magicians  again  ctccais.  **■  And  the 
tice  of  the  modem  Egyptian  magicians,  where  the  dif-  scribes  of  Eg>-pt  did  so  by  tbeir  eecret  arts**  (yii,22). 
Icrence  tbat  ink  is  employed  and  is  poored  into  ibe  pabn  When  tbe  sei-ond  phigue,'that  of  frogs,  was  sem,  the 
of  the  boy*s  band  ismerdyacddentaL  A  Gnoetic  papy-  magicians  acain  madę  tbe  same  oppodtion  (yiii,7)L 
rns  in  Greek,  writlcn  in  Eg^-pt  in  tbe  earlier  centuries  Once  more  they  appear  in  the  history.  Tbe  plague  of 
of  the  Christian  era,  now  presenred  in  the  Brimh  Mu-    Uce  came,  and 'we  read  tbat  wben  Aaron  bad  woikcd 


senm,describesthepractkeoftheboywitbabowUand  tbe  wonder  tbe  magidans  oppoeed  bim:  -And  the 

alleges  resulU  stiikingly  similar  to  tbe  alleged  results  scribrs  did  so  by  thdr  secret  arts  to  bring  forth  the  lice. 

of  the  well-known  modem  Egyptian  magician,  whoee  but  they  couMnot:  so  there  were  lice  upon  man  and 

diyination  wouU  secm,  therefore,  to  be  a  relic  of  tbe  fa-  uptm  beast.    And  tbe  scribca  eaid  unto  Pbaraob.  This 

mous  magie  of  andent  Egypt.    (See  Lane,  Mod,  Efjyp-  [js]  tbe  finger  of  God :  but  Pbaraob*9  beart  was  bard- 

ItoM,  eh.  xii,  for  an  aocount  of  the  perforroances  of  thi»  ened,  and  be  hearkened  not  anto  tbem,  as  tbe  Lord  hsd 

magidan,  and  Mr.  Lane^s  opinion  as  to  tbe  causes  of  said"  (Yiii,  18, 19  [Hebw  14, 15]).     After  tbis  we  bcor  no 

thdr  oocasional  apparent  success.)    As  this  latter  use  niore  of  the  magiciansL     All  we  can  gather  from  the 

onhr  is  of  tbe  nature  of  diyination,  it  is  probable  tbat  to  narratire  is  tbat  the  appearances  prodoccd  by  tben 

it  Joseph  referred.     Tbe  practice  may  baye  been  prey-  were  suflSctent  to  deceiye  Pharaob  on  three  ocnsMiQ& 

aknt  in  bis  time,  and  bieroclypbic  inscriptions  upon  Jt  i»  nowhere  dcdared  tbat  they  actoally  produced  won- 

the  bowl  may  baye  giren  color  to  the  idea  tbat  it  bad  ders.  sińce  tbe  espression  *•  tbe  scribes  did  so  by  tbeir 

magical  propertics,  and  perhaps  eyw  tbat  it  bad  thus  secret  art*"  is  used  on  tbe  occasion  of  tbeir  compkte 

led  to  tbe  disooyery  of  its  place  of  conccahnent,  a  di*-  failure.     Nor  is  tbeir  sutcment  tbat  in  the  wonden 

coyery  wbicb  must  baye  strack  Joeeph  s  bretbren  with  wmught  by  Aaron  they  ww  the  finger  of  God  any  proof 

the  utnrast  astooishment.     See  Cer.  tbat  they  reco(mL«ed  a  power  superior  to  the  natire  ob- 

3.  The  magician?  of  Egypt  are  spoken  of  as  a  dass  in  jects  of  worship  they  inyoked,  for  we  find  that  the 

tbe  bi&tories  of  Jti^ph  and  Mose«.     When  Pbaraob*9  Egyptians  frequent)y  spoke  of  a  sapreme  being  as  God. 
ificera  were  troabkd  by  tbeir  dreams,  being  in  prison  .  It  seems  rather  as  if  they  bad  said,  "Oor  jogi^ca  are  of 
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no  arail  ■galnsŁ  the  woric  of  a  di^inity.**  There  is  one 
later  mention  of  these  tnmactiona,  which  add«  to  oor 
information,  but  doea  not  decide  the  main  ąaeetion.  SU 
Paul  mentiona  Jannes  and  Jambres  as  having  **  with- 
stood  Mofles,"  and  says  tbat  their  (oUy  in  doing  so  be- 
came  manifest  (2  Tim.  iii,  8, 9).  The  Egyptian  charac- 
ter  of  these  names,  the  firet  of  which  is,  in  our  opinion, 
found  in  hieroglyphics,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  opin- 
ion that  the  apoetle  cited  a  prevalent  tradition  of  the 
Jews.    See  Jannes  and  Jambres. 

We  tum  to  the  Egjrptian  iUustrations  of  this  part  of 
the  subject.  Magie,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  was 
inherent  in  the  ancient  Egyptian  religion*  The  Kitual 
ia  a  system  of  incantations  and  directions  for  making 
amulets,  with  the  object  of  securing  the  futurę  happi- 
ness  of  the  disembodied  souL  Howerer  obscure  the  be- 
lief  of  the  Egyptians  as  to  the  actual  character  of  the 
State  of  the  soul  after  death  may  be  to  us,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  tbat  the  knowledge  and  use  of  the  magical  am- 
iilets  and  incantations  treated  of  in  the  Kitual  was  held 
to  be  neoessary  for  futurę  happiness,  although  it  was 
not  beUered  that  they  akme  oonld  insoie  it,  sińce  to 
hav6  done  good  works,  or,  morę  strictly,  not  to  hare 
oommitted  certain  sins,  was  an  essential  oondition  of  the 
acquittal  of  the  soul  in  the  great  trial  in  Hades.  The 
thoroughly  magical  character  of  the  Ritoal  is  most 
atrikingly  evident  in  the  minutę  directions  given  for 
making  amuleU  {Todieidmch,  eh.  c,  cxxix,  cxxxiv),  and 
the  aecney  enjoined  in  one  case  on  thoee  thns  oocupied 
(eh.  cxxxiii).  The  later  chapters  of  the  Ritual  (clxiii- 
clxv),  held  to  hare  been  added  after  the  compilation  or 
composition  of  the  reat,  which  theory,  as  M.  Chabas  has 
well  remarkedfdoes  not  prove  their  much  morę  modem 
datę  (Le  Papirus  Magigue  HcurrUj  pb  162),  contain  mys- 
tical  names  not  bearing  an  Egyptian  etymology.  These 
names  have  been  thought  to  be  Ethiopian ;  they  either 
have  no  signUication,  and  are  męce  magical  gibberish, 
or  else  they  are,  mainly  at  least,  of  foreign  origin.  Ile- 
aides  the  Ritual  the  ancient  Egj^ptians  had  books  of  a 
purdy  magical  character,  such  as  that  which  M.  Chabas 
has  edited  in  his  work  referred  to  abore.  The  main 
Bource  of  their  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  magie  appeais  to 
haye  been  the  idea  that  the  souls  of  the  dead,  whether 
justified  or  condemned,  had  the  power  of  reyisiting  the 
earth  and  taking  various  forrosL  This  belief  is  atmn- 
danUy  used  in  the  morał  tale  of ''  The  Two  Brothers," 
of  which  the  text  has  recently  been  published  by  the 
trustees  of  the  British  Muaeum  {Seled  Papyri^  part  ii), 
and  we  leam  from  this  ancient  papyrus  the  age  and 
source  of  much  of  the  machinery  of  medi«val  fictions, 
both  Eastem  and  Western.  A  likeness  that  strikes  us 
at  once  in  the  case  of  a  fiction  is  not  less  true  of  the 
Ritual ;  and  the  perils  eooountered  by  the  soul  in  Hades 
are  the  first  rude  indications  of  the  adventures  oC  the 
heroes  of  Arab  and  German  romance.  The  regions  of 
tenor  trarersed,  the  mystic  portala  that  open  alone  to 
magical  words,  and  the  monsters  whom  magie  alone 
can  deprive  of  their  power  to  injure,  are  here  already  in 
the  book  that  in  part  was  found  in  the  reign  of  king 
Mencheres,  four  thousand  years  ago.  Bearing  in  roind 
the  Nigritian  naturę  of  Egyptian  magie,  we  may  look 
for  the  source  of  these  ideas  in  primitive  Africa.  There 
we  find  the  realities  of  which  the  ideał  form  is  not  great- 
ly  distorted,  though  greatly  intensifled.  The  forests  that 
clothe  the  southem  slopes  of  snowy  Atlas,  fuU  of  fierce 
beasts ;  the  rast  desert,  untenanted  saye  by  harmf ul  rep- 
tiles,  swept  by  sand-storms,  and  ever  buraing  under  an 
unchanging  sun ;  the  marshes  of  the  south,  teeming 
with  bmtes  of  yast  size  and  strength,  are  the  seyeral 
zones  of  the  Egyptian  Hades.  Ttie  creatures  of  the 
desert  and  the  plains  and  slopes,  the  crocodile,  the  pach- 
ydermata,  the  lion,  perchance  the  gorilla,  are  the  genii 
that  huld  this  land  of  fear.  In  what  dread  miist  the 
first  scanty  population  haye  held  dangers  and  enemies 
still  feared  by  their  swarming  poetcrity.  Ko  wonder, 
then,  that  the  imaginatiye  Nigritians  werc  struck  with 
a  supeistittous  fear  which  certain  oonditiona  of  extemal 


natura  always  piodnce  with  racea  of  a  Iow  typa  whera 
a  higher  feeling  would  only  be  tonched  by  the  aiudogiea 
of  life  and  death,  of  time  and  eternity.  No  wonder  that, 
so  struck,  the  primitiye  race  imagined  the  eyils  of  the 
nnseen  world  to  be  the  recurrenee  of  thoae  against  which 
they  stmggled  while  on  earth.  That  there  is  some 
ground  for  our  theory,  besides  the  generalization  which 
led  us  to  it,  is  shown  by  a  usnal  Egyptian  name  of 
Hades,  *<  the  West ;"  and  that  the  wild  regions  west  of 
Egypt  might  directly  giye  birth  to  such  fancies  as  form 
the  common  ground  of  the  machineiy,  not  the  genetal 
belief,  of  the  Kitual,  as  well  aa  of  the  machinery  of  me- 
disyal  fiction,  is  shown  by  the  fables  that  the  rada 
Anbs  of  our  own  day  tell  of  the  wonders  they  haye  aeen. 

like  all  nations  who  haye  practiced  magie  generally, 
the  Egyptians  sepaiated  it  into  a  lawful  kind  and  an 
unlawful.  M.  Chabas  has  proyed  this  ftom  a  papyna 
which  he  finds  to  contain  an  acoount  of  the  pcoeecution, 
in  the  reign  of  Rameses  III  (RC  cir.  1220),  of  an  official 
for  unlawfuUy  aoquiring  and  using  magical  books,  the 
king's  property.  The  culpiit  was  conWcted  and  pun- 
ished  with  death  (p.  i69  sq.). 

A  belief  in  unlucky  and  lucky  daya,  in  actions  to  be 
ayoided  or  done  on  certain  daya,  and  in  the  fortane  at- 
tending  birth  on  certain  days,  was  extrBDiely  strong,  aa 
we  learn  from  a  remarkable  ancient  calendar  {Sd&d 
Papjfri,  part  i)  and  the  eyidence  of  writers  of  antiquity. 
A  religious  prejudice,  or  the  occurrenoe  of  some  great 
calamity,  probably  lay  at  the  root  of  this  obseryance  of 
days.  Of  the  former  the  birtbday  of  Typhon,  the  fifth 
of  the  Epagomene,  is  an  instanoe.  Astrology  was  also 
held  in  high  honor,  as  the  calendars  of  certain  of  the 
tombs  of  the  kings,  stating  the  podtions  of  the  stara  and 
their  influence  on  different  paita  of  the  body,  show  us; 
but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  this  branch  of  magical 
arts  is  older  than  the  xyiiith  dynaaty,  although  certain 
stara  wera  held  in  reyerence  in  the  time  of  the  iyth  dy- 
naaty. The  belief  in  omens  probably  did  not  hołd  an 
important  place  in  Egyptian  magie,  if  we  may  judge 
firom  the  abeence  of  direct  mention  of  them.  The  su- 
perstition  aa  to  *Hhe  eyil  eye"  appears  to  haye  been 
known,  but  there  is  nothing  ebe  that  we  can  dass  with 
phenomena  of  the  natura  of  animal  magnetism.  Two 
classes  of  leamed  men  had  the  charge  of  the  magical 
books:  one  of  these,  the  name  of  which  has  not  been 
read  phonetically,  would  seem  to  correspond  to  the 
**■  scribes,"  as  we  render  the  word,  spoken  of  in  the  hts- 
tory  of  Joseph ;  whereas  the  other  has  the  generał  sense 
of  *^  wise  men,*'  like  the  other  class  there  mentioned. 

There  are  no  representations  on  the  monuments  that 
can  be  held  to  relate  directly  to  the  praotioe  of  this  art^ 
but  the  secret  passages  in  the  thickness  of  the  wali,  lately 
opened  in  the  great  tempie  of  Denderah,  seem  to  haye 
lieen  intended  for  aome  purpose  of  impostnre. 

4.  The  Mosaic  law  contaips  yery  distinct  prohibitions 
of  aU  magical  arts.  Besides  seyeral  passages  eondemn- 
ing  them,  in  one  place  there  is  a  specification  which  is 
so  fuli  tbat  it  seems  eyident  that  ita  object  is  to  inclnde 
eyery  kind  of  magical  art.  The  reference  is  to  the  prao- 
ticss  of  Canaan,  not  to  those  of  Egypt,  which  indeed  do 
not  seem  to  haye  been  brought  away  by  the  Israelitea^ 
who,  it  may  be  remarked,  apparently  did  not  adopt 
Egyptian  idolatry,  but  only  that  of  foreigners  aettled  ia 
Egypt.    See  Rejiphan. 

The  Israelites  are  commanded  in  the  place  referred 
to  not  to  leara  the  abominations  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Promised  Land.  Then  foUows  this  prohibition :  <<  Thera 
shall  not  be  found  with  thee  one  who  offereth  his  son 

• 

or  his  danghter  by  fire,  a  practicer  of  diyinations  (CDp 
D''ąDp),  a  worker  of  biddcn  arts  ('(ai^TS),  an  augurer 
(^nSTS),  an  enchanter  (^1^373),  or  a  fabricator  of 
charms  ("t!in  "^SH),  or  an  inquirer  by  a  familiar  spirit 
(nis<  bxb),  or  a  wizard  (■»35?';»),  or  a  consulter  of  the 
dead  (D^^nStT^^K  ^^ń)."*  It  is  added  that  these  are 
abominationa,  and  that  on  acoount  of  their  practaoa  the 
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nations  of  Canaan  were  to  be  driyen  out  (Deut.  xviii, 
9-14,  esp.  10, 1 1).     It  IB  remarkaUe  that  the  offeńng  of 
children  should  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  magi- 
cal  arts.    The.  paasage  in  Micah,  which  bas  been  Bup- 
posed  to  preserre  a  ąuestion  of  Balak  and  an  answer  of 
Balaam,  when  the  soothsayer  was  sent  for  to  cune  Is- 
lael,  should  be  here  nottoed,  for  the  ąuestioner  asks, 
after  speaking  of  sacrifices  of  usual  kinds, "  Shall  I  give 
n)v  first-bom  [for]  my  transgression,  the  fruit  of  my 
body  [for]  the  sin  of  my  soul?"  (vi,  6-8).    Perhaps, 
bowever,  child-sacrifice  is  specified  on  account  of  its 
atrocity,  which  would  connect  it  with  secret  arts,  such  as 
we  know  were  frequently,  in  later  times,  the  causes  of 
cruelty.     The  terma  which  foUow  appear  to  refer  prop- 
erly  to  eight  different  kinds  of  magie,  but  some  of  them 
are  elsewhere  used  in  a  generał  sense.     1.  &*ipD|3  DDp 
is  literally  "  a  divincr  of  divinations.'*    The  verb  DDC 
is  used  of  fahe  prophets,  but  also  in  a  generał  sense  for 
divining,  as  in  the  narrative  of  SauFs  consultation  of 
the  witch  of  Endor,  where  the  king  says  "  divine  unto 
me  (31X2  *^h  W-^TSiOp),  I  pray.thce,  by  the  familiar 
spirit"  (rSam.  xxviii,  8).     2.  '^lin  conveys,the  idea 
of  "  one  who  acta  oovert]y,"  and  so  **  a  worker  of  hidden 
arts."    The  meaning  of  the  root  "^9  in  coctring^  and 
the  supposed  connection  with  fascination  by  the  eyes, 
like  the  notion  of  **  the  cvii  eye,"  as  though  the  original 
root  were  "the  eye"  (17? )i  scems  untenable.    The  an- 
cient  Egyptians  seem  to  have  held  the  superstition  of 
the  evil  cye,  for  an  eye  is  the  determinative  of  a  word 
which  appears  to  signify  some  kind  of  magie  (Chabas, 
Papyrus  Magiąue  Harris,  p.  170  and  notę  4).    3.  ©HSC, 
which  we  render  "an  augurer,"  is  from  UJnj,  which  is 
literally  "  he  or  it  hissed  or  whispered,"  and  in  Piel  is 
applied  to  the  practice  of  enchantmeutś,  but  alao  to  di- 
rining  generally,  as  in  the  case  of  Joeeph^s  cup,  and 
where,  evidently  referring  to  it,  he  tells  his  brethren 
that  he  could  divine,  although  in  both  places  it  has 
been  read  morę  vaguely  with  the  sense  /o  foresee  or 
make  trial  (Gen.  xliv.  5, 15).    We  therefore  render  it 
by  a  term  which  seems  appropriate,  but  not  too  definite. 
The  supposed  connection  of  OtTJ  with  dna,  "a  ser- 
pent," as  though  meaning  8erpent-divination,  must  be 
rejected,  the  latter  word  rather  coming  from  the  former, 
with  the  signification  "  a  hisser."    The  name  Nahshon 
CjiÓna),  of  a  prince  of  Judah  in  the  second  year  after 
theciódus  (Numb.i,7;  Exod.vi,28;  Ruth  iv,  20,  etc.), 
means  "  encbanter :"  it  was  probably  used  as  a  proper 
name  in  a  yague  sense.    4.  ?]^3^  signifies  "an  en- 
chanter :"  the  original  meaning  of  the  verb  was  probably 
"  he  prayed,"  and  the  strict  sense  of  this  word  "  one  who 
uses  incantations."     6.  *i!in  *ian  seems  to  mcan  "a 
fabricator  of  materiał  charms  or  amulets,"  if  '^an,  when 
used  of  practicing  sorcerj',  means  to  bind  magical  knots, 
and  not  to  bind  a  person  by  spells.    6.  aiM  bxb  is  "an 
inquirer  by  a  familiar  spirit,"     The  second  term  signi- 
fies a  bottle,  a  familiar  spirit  consulted  by  a  soothsayer, 
imd  a  soothsayer  hąving  a  familiar  spirit.     The  Sept 
usually  render  the  plural  n'iak  by  iyyoffrpi/iu^oi,  which 
-has  been  rashly  translated  ventri]oqui8ts,  for  it  may  not 
signify  what  we  understand  by  the  latter,  but  refer  to 
the  modę  in  which  soothsayers  of  this  kind  gave  out 
their  responses:  to  this  subject  we  shall  recur  later. 
The  consulting  of  familiar  spirits  may  mean  no  morę 
.than  invoking  them ;  but  in  the  Acts  we  read  of  a  dam- 
ael  posaessed  with  a  spirit  of  divinatłon  (xvi,  16-18)  in 
very  distinct  terms.     This  kind  of  sorcery— divination 
by  a  familiar  spirit— was  practiced  by  the  witch  of  En- 
dor.   7.  •'2?T',  which  we  render  "  a  wizard,"  is  properly 
"a  wise  mań,"  but  is  always  applied  to  wizards  and 
false  prophets.     Gesenius  (rAMowr.  s.  v.)  supposes  that 
in  Lev.  xx,  27  it  is  used  of  a  familiar  spirit,  but  surely 
the  leading  "  a  wizard"  Ih  there  morę  probable.    8.  The 


last  term,  Q*ir)&il*^K  Ć^H,  is  rery  expUcit,  meani^ 
"a  consulter  of  the  dead:"  necromanoer  rs  sn  exaet 
translation  if  the  original  signification  of  the  latter  ^ 
retained,  instead  of  the  morę  generał  one  it  now  maDy 
bears.  In  the  ław  it  was  commanded  that  a  man  or 
woman  who  had  a  familiar  spirit,  or  a  wizard,  dioałd  be 

stoned  (Lev.  xx,  27).    An  "  enchantresa**  (nBtr373)  was 

not  to  łive  (Exod.  xxii,  18  [Heb.  17]).     Cńng  aagmr 
and  hidden  arts  was  abo  forbidden  (Lev.  xix,  26).    See 

DlVINATION. 

5.  The  history  of  Balaam  shows  the  belief  of  some 
ancient  nations  in  the  powers  of  soothsayers.  When 
the  Israelites  had  begun  to  conquer  the  Land  of  Pk^sm- 
ise,  Balak,  the  king  of  Moab^  and  the  elders  of  Midian. 
resorting  to  Pharaoh*s  expedient,  sent  by  measeogers 

with  "  the  rewards  of  divination  (?  D'^^Dp)  in  Łbeir 

hands"  (Numb.  xxii,  7)  for  Balaam  the  diviner  (CD^^n, 

Josh.  xiii,  22),  whose  famo  was  known  to  them,  thoiif;h 
he  dwelt  in  Aram.  Balak*s  message  shows  what  be 
believed  Bałaam*s  powers  to  be:  "Behold,  there  is  a 
people  come  out  from  Egypt:  behold,  they  oover  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  they  abide  over  againat  me :  come 
now  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  curse  me  this  people;  for 
they  [are]  too  mighty  for  me:  peradventaTe  I  shall 
prevaU,  [that]  we  may  smite  them,  and  [that]  I  may 
dńve  them  out  of  the  land:  for  I  wot  that  he  whoni 
thoublessest  [is]  blessed ;  and  he  whom  thou  cuisest  is 
cursed"  (Numb.  xxii,  5, 6).  We  are  told,  however,  thai 
Balaam,  wamed  of  God,  first  said  that  he  oould  no& 
speak  of  himself,  and  then  by  inspiraticm  bleased  tfaoee 
whom  he  had  ł)een  sent  for  to  curse.  He  appeara  to 
have  received  inspiration  in  a  vision  or  a  trance.  In 
one  place  it  is  said,  "And  Balaam  saw  that  it  wm  good 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  to  biesa  Israel,  and  he  went  not, 
now  aa  before,  to  the  meeting  of  enchantments  (C*^crf3), 
but  he  set  his  face  to  the  wildemess"  (xxiv,  1).  From 
this  it  would  seem  that  it  was  his  wont  to  use  encliant- 
ments,  and  that  when  on  other  occasions  he  went  away 
afcer  the  sacrifices  had  been  ofliered,  he  hoped  tliat  be 
could  prevail  to  obtain  the  wish  of  those  who  had  sent 
for  him,  but  was  constantly  defeated.  The  building  of 
new  altars  of  the  mystic  number  of  seven,  and  the  olfer- 
ing  of  seven  oxen  and  Beven  rams,  seem  to  show  that 
Balaam  had  some  such  idea;  and  the  marked  man- 
ner  in  which  he  dedared  "there  is  no  enchantment 

(^nS)  against  Jacob,  and  no  divination  (DD]?)  againet 

Israel"  (xxiii,  23),  proves  that  he  had  come  in  the  hope 
that  they  would  have  availcd,  the  diriner  here  l>eiiig 
madę  to  declare  his  own  powerlessness  whilc  be  blessed 
those  whom  he  was  sent  for  to  curse.  The  case  is  a  very 
difiicult  one,  sińce  it  shows  a  man  who  was  used  as  an 
instrument  for  declańng  God'8  will  trust ing  in  practices 
thatf  could  oniy  have  incurred  his  di^pleasure.  The 
simplcst  explanation  seems  to  be  that  Balaam  was  neTcr 
a  true  prophet  but  on  this  occasion,  when  the  enemies 
of  Israel  were  to  be  signally  confuurded.  This  histoiy 
alTords  a  notable  instance  of  the  failure  of  magicians  iu 
attempting  to  rcsist  the  divine  will     See  Balaam. 

6.  The  account  of  Saul^s  consulting  the  witch  of  En- 
dor is  the  foremost  place  in  Scripture  of  those  which  re- 
fer to  magie  The  supematural  terror  of  which  it  b 
fuli  cannot,  however,  be  proved  to  be  due  to  this  art,  for 
it  has  always  been  held  by  sober  critics  that  the  appear- 
ing  of  Samuel  was  permitted  for  the  purpose  of  declaring 
the  doom  of  Saul,  and  not  that  it  was  caused  by  the  in- 
cantations  of  a  sorcercss.  As,  howeveT,  the  narratire  is 
allowcd  to  be  very  dilficult,  we  may  look  for  a  moment 
at  the  evidence  of  its  authenticity.  The  details  are 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  age :  there  is  a  simpłic- 
ity  in  the  manners  described  that  is  foreign  to  a  later 
time.  The  circumstances  are  agreeable  with  the  rest 
of  the  history,  and  especially  with  aU  we  know  of  Saal*8 
character.  Here,  as  ever,  he  is  seen  resolved  to  gain  bis 
ends  without  caring  what  wrong  he  does :  he  wishes  to 
consult  a  prophet,  and  asks  a  witch  to  cali  up  bis  shade. 
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Moit  of  aU,  the  vigor  of  the  namtiye,  showing  us  the 
scena  in  a  lew  words,  proyes  ite  antiqaity  and  genuine- 
neae.  We  can  see  no  leaaon  whatever  for  sappoeiDg 
that  it  ia  an  interpolation. 

*'  Now  Samuel  was  dead,  and  all  Israel  had  laniented 
Mm,  and  bmried  him  in  Kamah,  eyen  in  his  own  city. 
And  Saul  had  put  away  those  that  had  familiar  spirita, 
and  the  wizaids,  out  of  the  land.  And  the  Philistines 
gathered  themselres  together,  and  came  and  pitched  in 
Shunem;  and  Saul  gathered  all  Israel  togetber,  and  they 
pitched  in  Gilboa."  That  the  Philistines  should  have 
adyanced  so  far,  spreading  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  the 
garden  of  the  Holy  Land,  shows  the  stiaits  to  which 
Sani  had  come.  Herę,  in  times  of  faith,  Sisera  was  de- 
feated  by  Barak,  and  the  Midianites  were  smitten  by 
Gideon,  some  of  the  army  of  the  forroer  perishing  at 
£n-dor  itself  (Psa.  lzxxiii,  9, 10).  "  And  when  Saul  saw 
the  host  of  the  Philistines,  he  was  afraid,  and  his  heart 
greatly  trembled.  And  when  Sauł  inqaired  of  the  Lord, 
the  Lord  answered  him  not,  neither  by  dreams,  nor  by 
Urim,  nor  by  prophets.  Then  said  Saul  unto  bis  ser- 
rants,  Seek  me  a  woman  tliat  hath  a  familiar  spińt,  that 
I  may  go  to  her,  and  inquire  of  her.  And  his  senrants 
aaid  to  him,  Behold,  [theie  is]  a  woman  that  hath  a  fa- 
miliar spirit  at  £n-dor.  And  Saul  disguised  himself,  and 
put  on  other  raiment,  and  he  went,  and  two  men  with 
him,  and  they  came  to  the  woman  by  nighL**  £n-dor 
lay  in  the  territory  of  Issachar,  about  seven  or  eight 
miles  to  the  northwaid  of  Mount  Gilboa.  Its  name,  the 
"  fountain  of  Dor,"  may  counect  it  with  the  Phcenician 
city  Dor,  which  was  on  the  coast  to  the  westward.  If 
so,  it  may  have  retained  its  stranger-population,  and 
been  therefore  chosen  by  the  witch  as  a  place  where 
she  might  with  less  danger  than  elsewhere  practice  her 
art&  It  has  been  noticed  that  the  mountain  on  whose 
alope  the  modem  yillage  stands  is  hoUowed  into  rock- 
hewn  cayenis,  in  one  of  which  the  witch  may  probably 
haye  dwelt.  See  En-doiu  Saul*s  disguise,  and  his 
joumeying  by  night,  seem  to  have  been  taken  that  he 
might  not  alarm  the  woman,  rather  than  because  he 
may  haye  passed  through  a  part  of  the  Philistine  force. 
The  Philistines  held  the  plain,  haying  their  camp  at 
Shunem,  whither  they  had  pushed  on  from  Aphek :  the 
Israelites  were  at  first  encamped  by  a  fountain  at  Jez- 
reel,  but  when  their  enemies  had  adyanced  to  Jezreel 
they  appear  to  haye  retired  to  the  slopes  of  Gilboa, 
whence  there  was  a  way  of  retreat  either  into  the  monn- 
tains  to  the  south,  or  across  Jordan.  The  latter  seems 
to  haye  been  the  Une  of  flight,  as,  though  Saul  was  alain 
on  Mount  Gilboa,  his  body  was  fastened  to  the  wali  of 
Bethshan.  Thus  Saul  could  scarcely  h^^e  reached  £n- 
dor  without  passing  at  Icast  yery  near  the  army  of  the 
Philistines.  ^And  he  said,  diviiie  anto  me,  I  pray  thee, 
by  the  familiar  spirit,  and  bring  me  [him]  up  whom  I 
shall  name  unto  thee."  It  is  noticeable  that  here  witch- 
craft,the  inąuiring  by  a  familiar  spirit,  and  necromancy, 
are  all  oonnected  as  though  but  a  single  art,  which  fa- 
yors  the  idea  that  the  prohibition  in  Deuteronomy  spe- 
dfies  eyery  name  by  which  magtcal  arts  were  known, 
rather  than  so  many  different  kinds  of  arts,  in  order  that 
no  one  should  attempt  to  eyade  the  condemnation  of 
Buch  practiccs  by  any  subterfuge.  It  is  eyident  that 
Saul  thought  he  might  be  able  to  cali  up  Samuel  by  the 
aid  of  the  witch,  but  this  does  not  proye  what  was  his 
own  generał  conyiction,  or  the  preyalent  conyiction  of 
the  Israelites  on  the  suhject  He  was  in  a  great  ex- 
tremity;  his  kingdom  in  danger;  himself  forsaken  of 
God :  he  was  weary  with  a  night-Joumcy,  perhape  of 
risk,  perhaps  of  great  length  to  ayoid  the  enemy,  and 
faint  with  a  day*s  fasting :  he  was  conscious  of  wrong 
as,  probably  for  the  flrst  time,  he  commanded  unholy 
ritea  and  heard  in  the  gloom  unholy  incantations.  In 
such  a  strait  no  man*s  judgment  is  stcady,  and  Saul  may 
haye  asked  to  see  Samuel  in  a  moment  of  sudden  des- 
peration,  when  he  had  only  mcant  to  demand  an  oracu- 
]bi  anawer.  It  may  eyen  be  thought  that,  yeaming  for 
the  ooanael  of  Samuel,  and  longing  to  leaiii  if  the  net 


that  he  felt  doeing  about  him  were  one  from  which  he 
should  neyer  escape,  Saul  had  that  keener  sense  that 
some  say  comes  in  the  last  hours  of  Ufe,  and  so,  con- 
scious that  the  prophefs  shade  was  near,  or  was  about 
to  come,  at  once  sought  to  see  and  speak  with  it,  though 
this  had  not  before  been  purposed.  Strange  things  we 
know  oocnr  at  the  moment  when  man  feels  he  is  about 
to  die,  and  if  there  be  any  time  when  the  unseen  world 
is  felt  while  yet  unentered,  it  is  when  the  soul  fint  comes 
within  the  chill  of  its  long-projected  shadow.  "And 
the  woman  said  unto  him,  Behold,  thoa  knowest  what 
Saul  hath  done,  how  he  hath  cut  off  those  that  haye  fa- 
miliar spirits,  and  the  wizards,  out  of  the  land :  where- 
foie,  then,  layest  thou  a  snare  for  my  life,  to  caose  me  to 
die?  And  Saul  sware  to  her  by  the  Lord,  saying,  [As] 
the  Lord  liyeth,  there  shall  no  piinishment  happen  to 
thee  for  this  thing."  Nothing  shows  SauFs  desperate 
resolution  morę  than  his  thns  swearing  when  engaged 
in  a  most  unholy  act,  a  terrible  profanity  that  makes 
the  horror  of  the  scenę  complete.  Eyerything  being 
prepared,  the  flnal  act  takes  place.  **  Then  said  the 
woman,  Whom  shall  I  bring  up  unto  thee?  And  he 
said,  Bring  me  up  SamueL  And  when  the  woman  saw 
Samuel,  she  eńeA  with  a  loud  yoice :  and  the  woman 
spake  to  Saul,  saying,  Why  hast  thou  deceiyed  me?  for 
thou  [art]  SauL  And  the  king  said  unto  her.  Be  not 
afraid:  for  what  sawest  thou?  And  the  woman  said 
unto  Saul,  I  saw  gods  ascending  out  of  the  earth.  And 
he  said  unto  her,  What  [is]  his  form  ?  And  she  said, 
An  old  man  cometh  up;  and  he  [is]  coyered  with  a 
mantle.  And  Saul  perceiyed  that  it  [was]  Samuel,  and 
he  stooped  with  his  face  to  the  ground,  and  bowed  him- 
self. And  Samuel  said  to  Saul,  Why  hast  thou  disąui- 
eted  [or  "distnrbed"]  me,  to  bring  me  up?  And  Saul 
answered,  I  am  sore  distressed ;  for  the  Philistines  make 
war  agaittst  me,  and  Crod  is  depaited  from  me,  and  an- 
swereth  me  no  morę,  neither  by  prophets,  nor  by  dreams ; 
therefore  I  haye  called  thee,  that  thou  mayest  make 
known  unto  me  what  I  shall  do.  Then  said  Samuel, 
Wherefore,  then,  doet  thou  ask  of  me,  seeing  the  Lord 
is  departed  from  thee,  and  is  beoome  thine  enemy? 
And  the  Lord  hath  done  to  him  as  he  spake  by  me ;  for 
the  Lord  hath  rent  the  kingdom  out  of  thine  hand,  and 
giyen  it  to  thy  neighbor,  [eyen]  to  Dayid :  because  thoa 
obeyedst  not  the  yoice  of  the  Lord,  nor  executedst  his 
fieroe  wrath  upon  Amalek,  therefore  hath  the  Lord  done 
this  thing  unto  thee  this  day.  Moieoyer,  the  Lord  will 
also  deliyer  Israel  with  thee  into  the  hand  of  the  Phil- 
istines; and  to-morrow  [shdt]  thou  and  thy  sons  [be] 
with  me :  the  Lord  also  shall  deliyer  the  host  of  Israd 
into  the  hand  of  the  Philistines.  Then  Saul  fell  straight- 
way  all  along  on  the  earth,  and  was  sore  afraid,  because 
of  the  words  of  Samuel :  and  there  was  no  strength  in 
him ;  for  he  had  eaten  no  bread  all  the  day,  nor  all  the 
night"  (1  Sam.  xxyiii,  3-20).  The  woman  clearly  waa 
terrified  by  an  unexpected  apparition  when  she  saw 
SamueL  She  must^  therefore,  either  haye  been  a  merę 
juggler,  or  one  who  had  no  power  of  woricing  magical 
wonders  at  wilL  The  sight  of  Samuel  at  once  showed 
her  who  had  come  to  consult  her.  The  prophet^s  shade 
seems  to  haye  been  preceded  by  some  majestic  shapes 
which  the  witch  called  gods.  Saul,  as  it  seems  inter- 
rupting  her,  asked  his  form,  and  she  described  the 
prophet  as  he  was  in  his  last  days  on  earth,  an  old  man, 
coyered  either  with  a  mantle,  such  as  the  prophets  used 
to  wear,  or  wrapped  in  his  winding-sheet.  Then  Sadl 
knew  it  was  Samuel,  and  bowed  to  the  ground  from  re- 
spect  or  fear.  It  seems  that  the  woman  saw  the  ap- 
pearances,  and  that  Saul  only  knew  of  them  through 
her,  perhaps  not  daring  to  look,  else  why  should  he  haye 
asked  what  form  Samuel  had?  The  prophefs  oom- 
plaint  we  cannot  understand,  in  our  ignorance  as  to  the 
separate  state :  thus  much  we  know,  that  state  is  alwa3r8 
described  as  one  of  perfect  rest  or  sleep.  That  the  wom- 
an should  haye  been  able  to  cali  him  up  cannot  be  henoe 
inferred ;  her  astonishment  shows  the  oontrary ;  and  it 
wonld  be  exp]anation  enough  to  sappose  that  he  waa 
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■ent  to  give  Stal  the  laat  wtuning,  or  that  the  eirnest- 
neas  of  the  king^s  wiah  luul  beeo  pennitted  to  diaąuiet 
bim  in  his  resting^plaoe.  Although  the  woid  **  diaqui- 
eted"  need  not  be  pushed  to  an  estieme  eense,  and  seems 
to  mean  the  interraption  of  a  state  of  rest,  our  tranala- 
ton  wiaely,  we  think,  preferring  tbia  renderiog  to  "  dia- 
tiirbed,"  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  if  we  boki  that  Sam- 
uel appeared,  thb  ia  a  great  difficulty.  If,  howerer,  we 
Boppoae  that  the  prophet'8  coming  was  ordered,  it  ia  not 
nnaunnountable.  The  dedaration  of  Saul'8  doom  agrees 
with  what  Samuel  had  said  before,  and  waa  fulfilled  the 
next  day,  when  the  king  and  hia  sona  fell  on  Mount  Gil- 
boa.  It  may,  however,  be  aaked,  Waa  the  apparition 
Samuel  himaelf,  or  a  aupenuitural  meaaenger  in  hia 
atead?  Some  may  eyen  object  to  our  holding  it  to 
have  been  augbt  but  a  phantom  of  a  aick  brain ;  but,  if 
ao,  what  can  we  make  of  the  woman'8  conviction  that 
it  waa  Samuel,  and  the  king^a  horror  at  the  worda  he 
heard,  or,  aa  theae  would  aay,  that  he  thought  he  heard  ? 
It  waa  not  only  the  hearing  hia  doom,  but  the  hearing 
it  in  a  yoice  from  the  other  world  that  atretched  the 
faithleaa  atrong  man  on  the  ground.  He  moat  have  felt 
the  preaenoe  of  the  dead,  and  heard  the  aound  of  a  ae- 
pulchral  voice.  How  elae  could  the  doom  have  come 
tme,  and  not  the  king  alone,  but  hia  aona,  have  gone  to 
the  place  of  diaembodied  aoula  on  the  morrow?  for  to 
be  with  the  dead  concemed  the  aoul,  not  the  body :  it  ia 
no  difficulty  that  the  king'a  oorpee  waa  miburied  till  the 
generoua  men  of  Jabeah-gilead,  mindful  of  hia  old  kind- 
neaa,  reacued  it  from  the  wali  of  Bethahan.  If,  then, 
the  apparition  waa  real,  ahould  we  auppoae  it  Samuel'B? 
A  reaaonable  critidam  would  aay  it  aeema  to  have  been 
ao;  for  the  aiąipoaition  that  a  meaaenger  came  in  hia 
atead  mnat  be  rejected.  aa  it  would  make  the  apeech  a 
mixture  of  truth  and  untnith ;  and  if  aaked  what  auffi- 
dent  canae  there  waa  for  auch  a  aending  forth  of  the 
prophet  from  hia  reat,  we  may  reply  that  we  know  not 
the  leaaon  for  auch  waminga  aa  abound  in  the  Bibie, 
and  that,  perbapa,  eyen  at  the  eleventh  hour,  the  door 
of  repentance  waa  not  doeed  againat  the  king,  and  hia 
impie^  might  have  been  paidoned  had  he  repented. 
Inatead,  he  went  forth  in  deapair,  and,  when  hia  aona 
had  fiUlen  and  hia  army  waa  put  to  the  lout,  aore  wound- 
ed,  he  fell  on  hia  own  aword. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  thia  atrange  hiatory 
we  have  no  warrant  for  attributing  aupematnral  power 
to  magidana.  Yiewed  reaaonably,  it  refers  to  the  qne0- 
tion  of  apparitions  of  the  dead  aa  to  wbich  other  placea 
in  the  Bibie  leave  no  doubt.  The  connection  with  mag> 
ic  aeema  purdy  accidental.  The  witch  iB'no  morę  than 
a  by-etander  after  the  firat:  ahe  aeea  Samuel,  and  that 
ia  all.  The  apparition  may  have  been  a  terrible  fulfil- 
ment  of  Saul'a  deaire,  but  thia  doea  not  prove  that  the 
meaaorea  he  uaed  were  of  any  power. ,  We  have  exAm- 
ined  the  narrative  very  carefully,  from  ita  detail  and  ita 
remarkable  character :  the  reault  learea  the  main  que8- 
tion  unanawered.    See  Incamtation. 

7.  In  the  later  daya  of  the  two  kingdoma  magtcal 
practioea  of  many  kinda  prevailed  among  the  Hebrewa, 
aa  we  eapedally  leam  from  the  condemnation  of  them 
by  the  propheta.  £very  form  of  idolatry  which  the 
people  had  adopted  in  aucceaaion  doubtleaa  brought  with 
it  ita  magie,  which  aeema  alwaya  to  have  remained  with 
a  atrange  tenadty  that  probably  madę  it  outliye  the 
false  worship  with  which  it  waa  connected.  Thua  the 
iise  of  teraphim,  dating  from  the  patriarchal  age,  waa 
not  abandoned  when  the  worship  of  the  Canaanitiah, 
Pbo&nician,  and  Syrian  idola  had  been  aucceasiydy 
adopted.  In  the  hiatorical  booka  of  Scripture  there  ia 
little  notice  of  magie,  except  that  whereyer  the  falae 
propheta  are  mentioned  we  haye,  no  doubt^  an  indication 
of  the  preyalence  of  magical  practices.  We  are  espe- 
cially  told  of  Josiah  that  he  put  away  the  workera  with 
fiuniliar  spirita,lhe  wizarda,  and  the  teraphim,  aa  wdl 
aa  the  idola  and  the  other  abominations  of  Judah  and 
Jcruaalero,  in  performance  of  the  oommanda  of  the  book 
of  the  law  which  had  been  found  (2  Kinga  xxiii,  24). 


But  in  the  propheta  we  find  aeveral  noticca  of  the  magie 
of  the  Hebrewa  in  their  timea,  and  aome  of  tbe  magie 
of  foreign  nationa.    laaiah  aaya  that  the  people  had  be- 

come  workera  of  hidden  arts  (0*^997)  like  the  Fhilia- 
tines,  and  apparently  alludea  in  the  aame  plaoe  to  tbe 
practice  of  magie  by  the  Bene-Kedem  (ii,  6).  Tbe  na- 
tion. had  not  only  abandoned  tnie  religion,  but  had  be- 
come  gcnerally  addicted  to  magie  in  the  manner  of  tbe 
Philiatinea,  whoae  Egjrptian  origin  [aee  Caprtok]  is 
conaistent  with  auch  a  condition.  The  origin  of  che 
Bene-Kedem  ia  donbtfnl,  but  it  aeema  oertain  that  aa 
late  aa  the  time  of  the  Egyptian  wara  in  Syria,  tmder 
the  xixth  dynaaty,  B.C  dr.  1800,  a  race,  partly  at  kast 
Mongolian,  inhabited  the  yalley  of  the  Orontea,  amoog 
whom,  therefore,  we  ahould  again  expect  a  national  prac- 
tice of  magie,  and  ita  preyalence  with  their  neigfabor^ 
Balaam,  too,  dwelt  with  the  Beoe-Kedem,  though  he 
may  not  haye  been  of  their  race.  In  another  plaoe  tbe 
prophet  reproyea  the.  people  for  aeeking  **iinto  them 
that  haye  familiar  apirita,  and  unto  the  wizarda  that 
chirp,  and  that  mutter*'  (yiii,  19).  The  practices  of  one 
claaa  of  magiciana  are  atill  morę  diatinctiy  deacńbed 
where  it  thua  aaid  of  Jeruaalem:  ^'And  I  wiH  carap 
againat  thee  round  about,  and  will  lay  aiege  againat 
thee  with  a  mount,  and  I  will  raiae  forta  againat  thee. 
And  thou  ahidt  be  brought  down,  [and]  shalt  speak  out 
of  the  ground,  and  thy  apeech  ahall  be  Iow  out  of  tbe 
dust,  and  thy  yotoe  ahaU  be,  aa  of  one  that  bath  a  fa- 
miliar apirit,  out  of  the  ground,  and  thy  apeech  ahall 
whiaper  out  of  the  duat**  (xxix,  8,  4).  laaiah  aUiides  to 
the  magie  of  the  Egyptiana  when  he  aaya  that  in  tbełr 
calamity  **  they  ahall  aeek  to  the  idola,  and  to  tbe  chano- 
ers  [D^ZpK?],  and  to  them  that  haye  familiar  apirits, 

and  to  the  wizarda"  (xix,  3).  And  in  the  aame  manner 
he  thua  taunts  Babylon :  *'  Stand  now  with  thy  cham^ 
and  with  the  multitude  of  thinc  enchantmenta,  wherdn 
thou  haat  labored  from  thy  youth ;  if  ao  be  thou  >ha}t 
be  able  to  profit,  if  ao  be  thou  mayeat  preyaiL  Tbuu 
art  weariod  in  the  multitude  of  thy  counsela.  Let  now 
the  yiewcra  of  the  heayena  [or  astrologers],  the  Mar- 
gazera,  the  monthly  progiiosticatora,  stand  up  and  save 
thee  fmm  [theae  things]  that  ahall  come  upon  thee" 
(xlyii,  12, 13).  The  magie  of  Babylon  ia  here  charao 
tcrized  by  the  prominence  giyen  to  aatrology,  no  magi- 
ciana being  mentioned  excepting  practicera  of  thia  art; 
unlike  the  caae  of  the  Eg}'ptiaiia,  with  whom  a5trol<ig}' 
aeema  alwaya  to  haye  held  a  lower  place  than  with  the 
Chaldaean  nation.  In  both  instancea  the  foUy  of  thoae 
who  aeek  the  aid  of  magie  ia  ahown. 

Micah,  dcclaiing  the  judgmenta  coming  for  the  crimes 
of  hia  time,  apeaka  of  the  preyalence  of  diyination  among 
propheta  who  moat  probably  were  auch  pretended  proph- 
eta aa  the  opponcnta  of  Jeremiah,  not  ayowed  propheta 
of  idola,  aa  Ahab'a  aeero  to  haye  been.  Conceniing  theae 
propheta  it  ia  aaid, "  Night  [ahall  be]  unto  you,  that  ye 
ahall  not  haye  a  yiaion ;  and  it  ahall  be  dark  unto  yoo, 
that  ye  ahall  not  diyine ;  and  the  aun  ahall  go  down 
oyer  the  propheta,  and  the  day  ahall  be  dark  oyer  them. 
Then  ahidl  the  acere  be  ashamed,  and  the  diyincra  coo- 
founded;  yea,  they  ahall  aU  coyer  their  lip;  for  [there 
ia]  no  anawer  of  God"  (iii,  6,  7).  Later  it  is  aaid  aa  to 
Jeruaalem, "  Tłic  heada  thereof  judge  for  reward,  and  the 
prieata  thereof  teach  for  hire,  and  the  propheta  thercuf 
diyine  for  money;  yet  will  they  lean  upon  the  Lord, 
and  aay,  [la]  not  the  Lord  among  ua?  nonę  eyil  can 
come  upon  us"  (ycr.  U).  Theae  propheta  aeem  to  bave 
practiced  unlawful  arta,  and  yet  to  haye  expected  reve- 
lationa. 

Jeremiah  waa  constantly  oppoaed  by  falae  propheta, 
who  pretended  to  apeak  in  the  uame  of  the  Lord,  aa^-ing 
that  they  had  dreamed,  when  they  told  falae  yiaiona, 
and  who  practiced  yarioua  magical  arta  (xiy,  14;  xxiił, 
25,  ad  fin. ;  xxvii,  9, 10 — ^where  the  acyeral  deaignations 
applied  to  thoae  who  counaelled  the  people  not  to  aerre 
the  king  of  Babylon  may  be  uaed  in  contempt  of  Ihe 
ialse  propheta — ^xxix,  8,  9). 
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Ezekiel,  as  we  sboold  haye  expecŁed,  afTords  aome 
remarkable  deUUs  of  tbe  magie  of  his  time,  in  the  elear 
and  forcible  deacńpŁions  of  hia  yiuons.  From  him  we 
kani  that  fetishism  was  among  the  idoiatńes  which  the 
Uebrewsi  in  the  latest  days  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
had  adopted  from  tbeir  neighbors,  like  the  Romans  in 
the  age  of  generał  cormption  that  caused  the  decline 
of  their  empire.  In  a  yision,  in  which  the  prophet  saw 
the  abominations  of  Jerusalem,  he  entered  the  chambers 
of  imagery  in  the  Tempie  itaelf:  **I  went  in  and  saw; 
and  behold,  eyery  furm  of  creeping  things,  and  abomi- 
nable  beasts,  and  all  the  idols  of  the  house  of  Israel, 
portrayed  upon  the  wali  round  about"  Herę  serenty 
elders  were  offering  incense  in  the  dark  (viii,  7-12). 
This  idolatry  was  probably  borrowed  from  Egypt,  for 
the  description  perfectly  answers  to  that  of  the  dark 
aanctuaries  of  Egyptian  temples,  with  the  sacred  ani- 
mals  portrayed  upon  their  walls,  and  does  not  accord 
with  tbe  character  of  the  Assyrian  sculptures,  wheie 
creeping  things  are  not  represented  as  objects  of  wor- 
ahip.  With  this  Iow  form  of  idolatry  an  eąually  Iow 
kind  of  magie  obtained,  practiced  by  prophetesses  who 
for  smali  rcwards  madę  amulets  by  which  the  people 
were  deceiyed  (xiii,  17,  ad  fin.).  The  passage  most  be 
allowed  to  be  yery  difficult,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  doubt- 
ed  that  amulets  are  referred  to  which  were  madę  and 
sold  by  these  women,  and  perhaps  also  wom  by  them. 
We  may  probably  read:  "Woe  to  the  [woroen]  that 
sew  pillows  upon  all  joints  of  the  hands  [elbows  or  arm- 
holes?],  and  make  kerchiefs  upon  tbe  head  of  eveiy 
atature  to  bunt  souls !"  (xiii,  18).  If  so,  we  have  a  prac- 
tioe  analogous  to  that  of  the  modem  Egyptians,  who 
bang  amulets  of  tbe  kind  called  hegńb  upon  the  right 
aide,  and  of  the  Nubians,  who  hang  them  on  the  upper 
part  of  tbe  arm.  We  cannot,  in  any  case,  see  how  the 
passage  can  be  explained  as  simply  referring  to  tbe  lux- 
urious  dress  of  tbe  women  of  that  time,  sińce  the  prophet 
distincUy  alludes  to  prctended  yisions  and  to  dirinations 
(yer.  23),  using  alroost  the  same  expre8sions  that  be  ap- 
plies  in  anotber  place  to  the  practices  of  the  false  propb- 
ets  (xxii,  28).  Tbe  notice  of  Xebucbadnezzar's  diyina- 
tion  by  arrows,  where  it  is  said  *'he  sbuffled  arrows" 
(xxi,  21),  must  refer  to  a  practice  tbe  same  or  similar  to 
tbe  kind  of  dirination  by  arrows  called  El-Me3rsar,  in 
use  among  tbe  pagan  Arabs^  and  forbidden  in  the  Koran. 
See  Amulet. 

8.  The  references  to  magie  in  the  book  of  Daniel  re- 
late  wbolly  to  that  of  Babylon,  and  not  so  much  to  the 
art  as  to  those  who  used  it.  Daniel,  when  taken  cap- 
tiye,  was  instructed  in  tbe  leaming  of  tbe  Cbaldfeans, 
and  placed  among  the  wise  men  of  Babylon  (ii,  18),  by 
whom  we  are  to  understand  the  magi  (^23  *^^'^Sn),for 
the  term  ia  used  as  including  magicians  (Q*^SI3*^n), 
aorcerera  (D'^&^ifl),  enchanters  (D'^&lS?3p),  astrologers 
(*p*7TSi),  and  Cbaldieans,  tbe  last  being  apparently  tbe 
most  hnportant  class  (ii,  2,  4,  5, 10,  12, 14, 18,  24,  27; 
comp.  i,  20).  As  in  otber  cases,  the  tnie  prophet  was 
put  to  tbe  test  with  tbe  magicians,  and  he  succeeded 
where  they  utterly  failed.  Tbe  case  resembled  Pba- 
xaoh'a,  excepting  that  Nebuchadnezzar  asked  a  barder 
thing  of  tbe  wise  men.  Having  forgotten  bis  dream, 
he  not  onhr  required  of  them  an  interpretation,  but  that 
they  should  make  known  the  dream  itself.  They  were 
perfectly  ready  to  tell  the  interpretation  if  only  they 
heard  tbe  dream.  The  king  at  once  saw  that  they  were 
impostors.  and  that  if  they  truły  had  supematund  pow- 
ers  they  could  as  well  tell  him  his  dream  aa  its  meaning. 
Therefore  he  decreed  the  death  of  all  the  wise  mon  of 
Babylon ;  but  Daniel,  praying  that  he  and  bis  fellows 
might  escape  this  destruction,  had  a  yision  in  which  the 
matter  was  revealed  to  him.  He  was  accordmgly 
bronght  before  tbe  king.  Like  Joseph,  he  disarowed 
any  knowledge  of  his  own.  **Tbe  secret  which  the 
king  batb  demanded,  the  wise  men,  the  sorcerers,  tbe 
magicians,  the  astrologers,  cannot  show  unto  the  king; 
but  theie  is  a  God  in  hcaven  that  reyealeth  secrets*^ 


(yer.  27, 28).  '^  But  as  for  me,  this  secret  is  not  reyeal- 
ed  to  me  for  [any]  wisdom  that  I  haye  morę  tban  any 
living"  (ver.  30).  He  then  related  the  dream  and  its 
interpretation,  and  was  set  over  tbe  provinoe  as  well  as 
oyer  all  tbe  wise  men  of  Babylon.  Again  the  king 
dreamed ;  and,  tbougb  he  told  them  the  dream,  the  wise 
men  could  not  interpret  it,  and  Daniel  again  showed  tbe 
meaning  (iv,  4  sq.).  In  tbe  relation  of  this  event  we 
read  that  the  king  called  him  ^  chief  of  the  scribes,"  tbe 
second  part  of  tbe  title  being  tbe  same  as  that  applied 
to  tbe  Egyptian  magicians  (iv,  9  [Cbald.6]).  A  third 
time,  when  Belsbazzar  saw  tbe  writing  on  tbe  wali,  tbe 
wise  men  were  sent  for,  and,  on  tbeir  failing.  Daniel  was 
brought  before  tbe  king  and  tbe  interpretation  given 
(chap.  v).  These  events  are  perfectly  consistent  with 
what  always  occurred  in  all  otber  cases  recorded  in 
Scripture  when  the  practicen  of  magie  were  placed  in 
opposition  to  tnie  prophets.  It  may  be  asked  by  some 
how  Daniel  could  take  tbe  post  of  chief  of  the  wise  men 
when  he  had  himself  proved  their  imposture.  If,  how- 
ever,  aa  ,we  cannot  doubt,  the  class  were  one  of  tbe 
leamed  geneially,  among  whom  some  practiced  magical 
arts,  tbe  case  is  yery  different  from  what  it  would  haye 
been  had  these  wise  men  been  magicians  only.  Besides, 
it  seems  almost  certain  that  Daniel  was  providentially 
thus  placed  that,  like  anotber  Joseph,  be  might  further 
tbe  welfare  and  ultimate  return  of  bis  people.  See  Magi. 

9.  Aller  the  Captivity,  it  is  probable  tbat  the  Jews 
gradually  abandoned  the  practice  of  magie  Zechariah 
spcaks  indeed  of  the  deceit  of  teraphim  and  diviiieTB  (x, 
2),  and  foretells  a  time  when  the  very  names  of  idols 
should  be  forgotten,  and  false  prophets  have  yirtually 
ceased  (xiii,  1>4),  yet  in  neither  case  does  it  seem  cer- 
tain that  he  is  aUuding  to  tbe  usages  of  bis  own  day. 

10.  In  tbe  Apocrypha  we  find  indications  that  in  the 
later  centuries  preceding  tbe  Christian  sra  magie  was 
no  longer  practiced  by  the  educated  Jewsi  In  the  Wis- 
dom of  Solomon,  tbe  writer,  speaking  of  the  Egyptian 
magicians,  treats  their  art  as  an  imposture  (xvii,  7). 
Tbe  book  of  Tobit  is  an  exceptional  case.  If  we  bold 
that  it  was  written  in  Persia  or  a  ueighboring  country, 
and,  with  Ewald,  datę  its  oomposition  not  long  afler  tbe 
fali  of  tbe  Persian  empire,  it  is  obyious  ibat  it  relates  to 
a  different  state  of  society  from  that  of  tbe  Jews  of  EgyjA 
and  Palestine.  If,  however,  it  was  written  in  Palestine 
abont  tbe  time  of  tbe  Maccabees,  as  otbers  suppose,  we 
must  stul  recoUect  that  it  refers  rather  to  tbe  supersti- 
tions  of  the  common  people  tban  to  those  of  the  leamed. 
In  either  case  its  pretensions  make  it  unsafe  to  follow  as 
indicating  tbe  opinions  of  tbe  time  at  which  it  was  writ- 
ten. It  professes  to  relate  to  a  period  of  which  its  writer 
could  have  known  little,  and  borrows  its  idea  of  super- 
natural  agency  from  Scripture,  adding  as  much  as  was 
judged  safe  of  current  superetition. 

11.  In  the  N.  Test,  we  read  very  little  of  magie.  The 
coming  of  magi  to  worehip  Cbrist  is  indeed  related 
(Matt  ii,  1-12),  but  we  bave  no  warrant  for  suppoeing 
that  they  were  magicians  from  tbeir  name,  which  the 
A.  V.  not  unreasonably  renders  "  wise  men."  See  Maoi. 
Our  Lord  is  not  said  to  have  been  oppoeed  by  magicians, 
and  tbe  apostles  and  otber  early  teachers  of  the  Gospel 
seem  to  haye  raiely  encountered  them.  Philip  the  dea- 
con,  when  be  preached  at  Samaria,  found  there  Simon, 
a  fiunous  magician,  oommoniy  known  as  Simon  Magus, 
who  had  had  great  power  oyer  tbe  people ;  but  be  is  not 
said  to  bave  been  able  to  work  wonders,  nor,  had  it 
been  so,  is  it  Ukely  that  he  would  bave  soon  been  ad- 
mitted  into  tbe  Church  (Acts  yiii,  9-24).  When  Bar- 
nabas  and  Paul  were  at  Papboe,  as  they  preached  to  tbe 
proconsul  Sergius  Paulus,  Elymas,  a  Jewish  sorcerer  and 
false  prophet  (rivd  dp^Qa  fidyoy  y^ŁvŁoirpo^rtTitv) 
withstood  them,  and  was  stmck  blind  for  a  time  at  the 
word  of  Paul  (xiii,  6-12).  At  Ephesna,  certain  Jewish 
exorcists  signally  failing,  botb  Jews  and  Greeks  were 
afraid,  and  abandoned  their  practice  of  magical  arts. 
**And  many  that  believed  came,  and  confessed,  and 
showed  their  deeds.    Many  of  them  also  which  used 
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cttioos  artB  bronght  thetr  books  togetber,  and  baroed 
them  before  all:  and  they  oounted  the  pńce  of  tbem, 
and  fonnd  [it]  fifty  tbooaand  [pieoes]  of  sUrei^  (xui, 
18,  19).  Herę  botb  Jewa  and  Greeka  aeem  to  bave 
been  greatly  addicted  to  magie,  eyen  alter  tbey  bad 
nomioally  joined  tbe  Cburcb.  See  Ephesus.  In  all 
tbese  casea  it  appean  that  tbougb  tbe  practicen  were 
geoerally  or  always  Jewa,  the  field  of  tbcir  sacceaa  was 
witb  Gentilea,  showing  tbat  amcMig  tbe  Jewa  in  generał, 
or  tbe  educated  class,  tbe  art  bad  fallen  into  diarepate. 
Herę,  aa  before,  tbere  ia  no  eridence  of  any  real  effect 
produced  br  tbe  magiciana.  We  baye  already  noticed 
tbe  remarkable  caae  of  tbe  **  damael  bavuig  a  spirit  of 
diyination**  {txov<rav  irvtvfia  Tv^ufva)  "wbicb  broagbt 
ber  mastere  mucb  gam  by  foretelling^  (ftavnvoftkpti)f 
from  wbom  Paul  cast  out  tbe  spirit  of  d&yination  (xyi, 
16-18).  Thia  is  a  matter  bdonging  to  anotber  sabject 
tban  tbat  of  magie    See  Pboi*hecy. 

Our  examioation  of  tbe  yarioua  noticea  of  magie  in 
tbe  Bibie  giyes  us  tbis  generał  resnlt :  Tbey  do  not,  aa 
far  aa  we  can  miderstand,  once  state  poaitive]y  that  any 
but  iUusiye  reaulta  were  produced  by  magical  lites. 
They  therefore  afford  no  eyidence  tbat  man  can  gain 
sapematural  poweia  to  lue  at  his  wilL  Thia  conse- 
qaence  goea  some  way  towaids  showing  that  we  may 
oonclade  tbat  tbere  is  no  soch  thing  aa  real  magie ;  for, 
altboogb  it  ia  dangeroua  to  reason  on  n^;atiye  eyidence, 
yet  in  a  case  of  tbis  kind  it  is  especially  strong.  Had 
any  bot  illusions  been  worked  by  magiciana,  surely  the 
Scripturea  woiild  not  baye  paseed  oyer  a  fact  of  so  mach 
importanoe,  and  one  wbich  would  baye  rendered  the 
prohibitiou  of  tbese  arts  far  morę  neceasary.  The  gen- 
erał belief  of  roankind  in  magie,  or  things  akin  to  it,  is 
of  no  worth,  sińce  the  holding  of  such  curreut  supersti- 
tion  in  some  of  its  branches,  if  we  push  it  to  its  legiti- 
mate  conseąuences,  would  lead  to  the  rejection  of  faith 
in  God*s  goyemment  of  the  world,  and  the  adoption  of 
a  creed  far  below  that  of  Plato. 

From  the  conclusion  at  which  we  baye  arriyed,  that 
tbere  is  no  evidence  in  the  Bibie  of  real  results  ha^ńng 
been  worked  by  supematural  agency  used  by  magiciana, 
we  roay  draw  this  important  inference  that  the  absence 
of  any  proof  of  the  same  in  profaiie  literaturę,  ancient 
or  modem,  in  no  way  mllitates  against  the  credibilit^' 
of  the  miracles  recorded  in  Scripture. 

III.  During  the  Middle  Ages,  and  down  almost  to  the 
18tb  centur}',  magie  was  grently  studied  in  Europę,  and 
oould  boast  of  distinguished  names,  who  attempted  to 
treat  it  aa  a  grand  and  mysterious  science,  by  means  of 
which  the  secrcts  of  naturę  could  be  discovered,  and  a 
certain  godlikc  power  acquired  over  the  **  spirita'*  (or, 
as  we  should  now  say,  the  "  forces")  of  the  elements. 
Tbe  principal  students  and  professore  of  magie  during 
the  period  referred  to  were  pope  Sylrester  II,  Albert  us 
Magnus,  Roger  Bacon,  Kaymond  Lully,  Pico  delia  Mi- 
randola,  Paracelsus,  Comelius  Agrippa,  Trithcmiius  Van 
Helmont,  and  Jerome  Cardan.  See  Horst *s  Ton  der  A  I- 
(en  und  Neiten  Mofiif,  Urgprung^  Idee^  Umfang  und  Cf- 
Mchichfe  (Mentz,  1820),  and  Ennemoser^s  Geschichte  der 
Magie  (2d  edit,  Leips.  1844;  transL  into  English  by  W. 
Howitt,  2  yols.  Lond.  1854).  For  an  intercsting  account 
of  the  discipHne  and  ceremonies  of  the  "  art,"  consult 
the  Dogme  et  Rituel  de  la  Uaute  Magie  (2  vols,  Paris, 
1866),  by  Eliphas  Levi,  one  of  its  latcst  adherentfl.  For 
monographs  on  the  generał  subject,  see  VoIbeding,  In- 
dex  Programmatunij  p.  160.  Many  curious  noticcs  have 
been  coUected  by  Thomson  in  his  Philosophg  o/ Magie 
(translated  frona  the  French  of  Sah-erłe,  Lond.  1846,  2 
yols.).  See  also  Maury,  La  Magie  et  P Astrologie  (Par- 
ła, 1860).  The  Arabian  Nightt'  Knłeiiaimmnis  is  well 
known  as  a  classical  text-book  on  Oriental  yicws  of 
magie.  For  othcr  literaturo,  compare  Necromancer  ; 
SoRCKRER.  For  the  Icgendary  wondcr-working,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  basis  of  the  traditionary  famc 
of  free-masonr}-,  see  Soix)Mon.  Alchcmy  and  astroloj^j' 
(q.  y.)  have  likowise  fumished  their  quo'ta  of  intercst  to 
♦*»«»  aubject.     For  the  medisval  thaumaturgic  prac- 


ticea,  aee  Rosicbuciass  ;  for  the  later  aopefititicBa,  bm 
Witchcraft;  for  the  modem,  aee  SnsrrrAUS]!. 

BCagician  (ChakL  Cb'in,  ekartom';  Heh.  plmal 
D*^13I3"^n,  ckartummim%  thought  by  Geaenioa,  J%eaasr. 
p.  520,  to  be  of  Ueb.  origin,  aignifying  '*  sacred  jrrife*^, 
a  title  "api^ed  to  the  *wise  men*  oi  Egypt  (Gen.  xłi, 
8,22;  £xod.yii,ll;  ¥iii,7,18, 19;  ix,  11)  and  oTBab- 
ykm  (Dan.  i,  20;  ii,  2).  Tbe  word  ^magicicms'  ia  not  in 
eitber  case  properly  applied,  aa  tbe  magi  proper  are 
uaualły  aańgned  to  Persia  rather  tban  to  Babylon  or 
Eg>'pt,  and  should  be  altogetlia'  ayoided  in  soch  appli- 
cation,  seeiug  that  it  bas  acąuiied  a  aenae  diflTefent  from 
that  which  it  once  borę.    The  term  lather  denocee 

*  wiae  men,'  aa  they  called  themselyea  and  were  caUed 
by  others ;  but,  as  we  ahould  cali  tbem,  *  men  cminent 
in  leaming  and  science,'  their  exelustye  poaseaaion  of 
which  in  their  acTeral  ooantiies  enabled  tbem  occaaion- 
tjly  to  produce  effecta  which  were  accoanted  supemat- 
ural by  tbe  people.  Pyttiagoras,  who  was  acqaaicted 
witb  Egypt  and  tbe  East,  and  włio  waa  not  anaware  of 
the  unfiithomable  deptha  of  ignorance  wbich  lie  onder 
tbe  higheat  attainable  conditions  of  human  knowledge. 
thought  the  modeat  title  of  philosopher  (j^tXóffofoc\ 

*  loyer  of  wisdom,'  morę  becoming,  and  accordingly  he 
brought  it  into  uae ;  but  that  of  *  wiae  men*  stUł  retained 
ita  hołd  in  the  East.  It  ia  thought  that  tlie  Egyptian 
ekartummim  were  thoae  of  tbe  Egyptian  priesta  who 
had  charge  of  the  sacred  recorda.  Tbere  can  be  łittk 
doubt  that  they  belonged  to  some  branch  of  tbe  prieat- 
hood,  seeing  that  the  morę  reoondite  departmenta  of 
leaming  and  acience  were  cultiyated  excłu8iyeły  in  that 
powerful  caste"  (Kitto).  See  Maoi.  See  Jablomki, 
Proleg.  m  Panitt.  yEggpf.  p.  91  sq. ;  Creuzer,  Ifytkologie 
Kmł  SyiiUiolik,  i,  245 ;  Wilkinson,  A  nc,  Egifptians,  ii,  316 
8q. ;  Kenrick,  Egjfpi  under  the  Pharaoksj  i,  882.  See 
Maoic. 

MagicianB.  The  early  Christiana  were  derided 
by  this  naroe.  Celaua  and  others  pretended  that  our 
Sayiour,  because  he  wrought  miraclea,  practiced  magie, 
which  he  had  learaed  in  Egypt.  Augustine  speaka  of 
a  popular  belief  among  the  enemiea  of  the  Chriatian 
faith  tbat  our  Saviour  had  written  lKX>ka  on  magie, 
which  he  delivered  to  Petor  and  Paul  for  tbe  use  of  his 
discipłea.  One  of  the  Roman  bistorians  calls  the  Chris- 
tiana genui  kominum  syperstitionit  malijicte,  which  maj 
be  mideratood  to  mean  **mcn  of  the  magical  aupersti- 
tiona."  In  the  martyrdom  of  Agnea,  the  people  cried 
out,*'Away  witb  tbe  aorceress!  Away  with  the  en- 
chantress  !** 

Magid'do  (Mayt^iu,  1  Esdr.  i,  29).     See  He- 

OIDDa 

Magie,  DAyin,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister  of 
notę,  was  t>ora  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  March  13,  1795 ;  be 
came  a  subject  ofrenewing  grace  at  the  age  of  eighteen; 
two  years  after  unitcd  with  the  Presbyterian  Church ; 
iMX>n  after  entcred  Princeton  College,  and,  8nt)sequent  to 
his  graduation  from  tbe  theologicał  seminar}',  was  for 
two  years  tutor  in  the  college.  In  1821  he  was  instałłed 
pastor  of  tbe  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Elizalietli, 
"  to  which  he  was  bound  as  b}'  a  golden  chatn,  giving 
them  the  servioes  of  bis  life,  till,  with  blecding  aod 
gratefid  bearts,  they  yieldcd  him,  at  the  cali  df  God,  to 
enter  his  etemał  joy,**  May  10, 1865.  Dr.  Magie  de- 
clined  many  calls  to  other  stations  of  responsibility  and 
eminence,  believing  the  pastorał  relation  too  aacred  to 
be  dissolyed  but  at  the  unque8tionable  bidding  of  the 
fsreat  Master.  "  He  waa  indeed  '  a  model  pastor.* .... 
(^ombining  temperance,  charity,  humility,  pradence, 
sound  judgment,  simpHcity,  and  eamestness,  he  was  a 
faithfiil,  perscyering,  successful  )alx>rer  in  the  yineyard 
committed  to  his  chai^.  He  preached  and  prayed 
with  a  power  and  unction  wbich  sank  deep  into  the 
hcarts  of  his  hearers.  Nonę  went  from  any  sermon 
without  having  had  the  way  of  salration  by  Christ  af- 
fcctionately  and  clearly  presented  to  them."  He  was  a 
trastee  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey;  a  piłlar  in  tlie 
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Theological  Seminaiy ;  a  member  of  Łhe  American  Board 
of  Foreign  Muńoiis,  ajao  of  the  Poblishing  Committee 
of  the  American  Tract  Society,  etc  Besidea  seyeral 
able  poblished  diBoooraeB,  Dr.  Magie  was  the  author  of 
Tke  Sprinff^ime  of  Life  (an  excellent  Tolume  of  850 
pages,  poblished  by  the  American  Tract  Society,  N.  York, 
1852, 16mo;  1855, 16mo),  *'in  which  his  own  chaimcter, 
and  especially  his  care  and  counsels  for  the  yonng,  aro 
bappily  perpetuated."  See  Wilson,  Pretb,  HitL  Alma- 
nae,  1866,  p.  128. 

Magill,  Charles  Beatty,  a  Presb3rterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Wellsville,  Ohio,  Oct  8, 1840 ;  graduated  at 
Miami  Unirersity,  Oxford,  Ohio,  in  1858;  studied  divin- 
ity  at  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  AUegheny  City, 
Pa^  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  ApriI,  1861 .  The  win- 
ter  of  1862-63  he  spent  at  Princeton,  N.  J. ;  subseąaently 
he  preached  in  Yirginia  and  Illinois ;  and  was  finally 
ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Presbytcrian  Church 
of  Birmingham,  Iowa.  He  aflerwards  spent  a  short  time 
in  the  seirice  of  the  Christian  Commiasion  in  (reorgia, 
where  he  contracted  the  illness  of  which  he  died,  Aug. 
28, 1864.  Mr.  Magill  was  thoroughly  educated  and  de- 
Toatly  pioua.  See  Wilson,  Prtah,  HUł,  AlmanaCf  1865, 
p.98.     (J.L.S.) 

Maginnia,  John  Sharp,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister, 
was  bom  in  Butler  Co.,  Pa.,  June  13, 1805;  was  licensed 
to  preach  May  25, 1827 ;  studied  aftcrwards  at  Water- 
ville  College,  Me.,  Brown  Univeruty,  and  the  theolog- 
ical seminary  in  Newton,  Mass. ;  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Portland,  Me.,  in  Oct.  1832, 
and  there  remained  until  ill  health  compelled  him  to 
remove.  In  the  winter  of  1837-38  he  was  pastor  of  the 
Pine  Street  Church  of  Providence,  R.  I. ;  later  he  be- 
came  professor  of  Biblical  theology  in  the  literary  and 
theological  institution  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  (now  Madison 
Unirersity) ;  in  1850,  professor  of  Biblical  and  pastorał 
theology  in  the  new  theological  school  connected  with 
the  Kochester  Unirersit}*,  and  also  professor  of  intel- 
lectual  and  morał  philosophy  in  the  unirersity.  He 
was  madę  M.A.  by  Watenrille  College  while  at  Hamil- 
ton, and  D.D.  by  Brown  University  in  1844.  Failing 
health  finally  compelled  him  to  resign  his  professorship 
in  the  Univei8ity,  but  he  continued  his  labors  in  the 
theological  school  until  his  death,  Oct  15, 1852.  Dr. 
Maginnis  published  only  a  few  detached  articles,  among 
them  one  on  the  philosophy  of  Cousin  (pnblisheid  in  the 
Christian  Iieview)j  which  attracted  mach  attention.  See 
Sprague,  A  tmalt,  vi,  766 ;  Christian  Ret,  toL  XTiii  (Jan.). 

Magister  DlscipUnse  (master  ofdiscipline)  was 
the  title  of  a  certain  ecclesiastical  officer  in  the  ancient 
Church.  It  was  a  custom  in  Spain,  in  the  time  of  the 
Grothic  kings,  about  the  end  of  the  5th  century,  for  par- 
ents  to  dedicate  their  young  children  to  the  Ber\ńce  of 
the  Church.  They  were  taken  for  this  purpose  into  a 
bishop*s  family,  and  educated,  under  his  supenrislon,  by 
a  discreet  and  grave  person,  who  was  generally  a  pres- 
byter,  and  was  called  magister  disciplma,  The  second 
and  fourth  councils  of  Toledo  prescribed  the  duties  of 
this  master,  the  chief  of  which  were,  that  he  should  vig- 
ilantly  watch  over  the  morał  character  and  behavior  of 
the  young,  and  instruet  them  in  the  rules  and  discipline 
of  the  Church.— Farrar,  Eodes,  Diet.  s.  v. 

Magister  Sacri  Palatii  (master  of  the  sacred 
palące),  This  offiee  was  created  in  1218  by  pope  Hono- 
rius  III,  and  was  first  held  by  St.  Dominie.  The  latter, 
during  his  residencc  at  Romę,  had  noticed  that  the  per- 
sons  employed  by  the  cardinals  and  authorities  madę  a 
bad  use  of  their  unempłoyed  time.  He  thercfore  had 
commenced,  with  the  consent  of  the  pope,  to  give  them 
religious  instmction  during  their  leisure  time,  and  was 
rewazded  by  Honorius  with  the  abovc  offiee.  The  task 
aasigned  was  like  that  which  Dominie  had  previously 
chosen  for  himself,  but  the  pope  increased  it  by  direct- 
ing  that  the  employes  of  the  papai  houschold  shoidd 
also  attend  these  instructions.  The  offiee  was  madę 
perpetoal  to  the  Dominicans.    Many  privllegG8  were 


gradoally  attached  to  it  Thos  a  bnłl  of  pope  Engenios 
lY,  of  1436,  ordered  that  in  the  papai  chapel  the  MagiM- 
ter  s.pcUaiii  should  be  placed  next  to  the  dean  of  the 
Aaditore  deUa  Rota ;  no  one  was  to  preach  in  the  chapel 
without  his  permiasion ;  and  on  his  being  tempoiaiily 
absent  from  Romę,  he  was  to  invest  lus  substitute  with 
the  same  priviłeges.  These  prerogatives  were  oonfirm- 
ed  by  CaluLtus  III  in  1456,  who  gave  also  the  right  to 
the  Magister  s,  palatii  of  reproving  the  preacher  in  the 
papai  chapel,  eren  in  the  piesence  of  the  pope.  Leo  X,  in 
1515,  decided  that  nothing  should  be  printed  in  the  dio- 
cese  of  Romę  without  the  consent  of  that  official  and  of 
the  cardjnal-vicar.  In  1625  Urban  YIII  went  further, 
and  forbade  the  reprinting  of  works  published  in  the 
States  of  the  Church  without  this  authorization.  Pius 
Y,  in  1570,  connected  with  the  offiee  a  canonicate  of  St 
Peter,  which  was,  however,  taken  from  it  in  1586  by 
Sixtus  Y.  Finally,  Alexander  YII  gave  the  Magister 
s,palatii  the  preoedence  before  ałl  the  other  clergy-  com- 
posing  the  Roman  cabinet  These  priyileges,  however, 
were  gradually  taken  back,  and  the  censorship  of  books 
now  alone  remains  to  the  Magister  s,palatiL  See  Mua- 
SOD,  Pragm,  Geschichte  d,  Monchsordm,  viii,  88 ;  Helyot, 
Gesch,  d  geisA,  K toster'  u,  Ritterorden  (Leipzig,  1754),  iii| 
252;  Schr()ckh,J^.ć;.xxxiii,95;  HenogfReal-Encyklop. 
viii,  685. 

Magistrate  (the  representatire  in  the  Anth.  Yers. 
of  several  Heb.  and  Gr.  words,  as  below),  a  pnblic  civil 
officer  inve8ted  with  authority.  Among  the  Hebrews, 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  the  corresponding  terms  had  a 
much  wider  signiflcation  than  the  term  magistrate  has 
with  us.  The  Hebrew  C^Cd&td,  shophetim',  or  Judges, 
were  aMnd  of  magistrates  (Deut  i,  16, 17 ;  Ezra  vii,  25). 
See  JuDGE.  The  phrase  in  Judges  xviii,  7, "And  there 
was  no  magistrate  in  the  land,  that  might  put  them  to 
shame  in  any  thing,"  ought  to  be  rendered,  "And  there 
were  nonę  to  harm  (Obs)  at  all  in  the  land ;  and  they 
were  possessed  (d^i*^,  goresh')  of  wealth."  So,  also,  the 
terms  1**3^t^1  1*^hdfiV,  shapheŁin*  ve-d€tgamn\  rendered 
"  magistrates  and  judges"  (Ezra  vii,  25),  would  be  better 
rendered  "judges  and  rulers."  The  D*^920,  seganim% 
rendered  "rulers,'*  properly  nobles,  were  Babylonian  mag- 
istrates, pr<efecis  of  provinces  (Jer.  li,  23,  28,  57 ;  Ezek. 
xxiii,  6).  The  same  name  was  borne  by  the  Jewish 
magistrates  in  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (Ezra 
ix,  2 ;  Neh.  ii,  16 ;  iv,  14 ;  xiii,  11).  The  word  dpxfiiVf 
archon,  rendered  magistrate  (Lukę  xi,  58 ;  Tit.  iii,  1), 
properly  signifies  onejirst  i» power,  authority ;  hence  "a 
prince"  (Matt  xx,  25 ;  1  Cor.  ii,  6, 8) ;  "  a  ruler"  (Acts  iv, 
26 ;  Rom.  xiU,  8).  The  term  is  also  nsed  of  the  Messiah 
as  "  the  prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth"  (Rev.  i,  5) ;  and 
of  Moses  as  the  judge  and  leader  of  the  Hebrews  (Acts 
vii,  27, 35).  It  is  spoken  of  magistrates  of  any  kind,  e.  g. 
the  high-priest  (Acts  xxiii,  5) ;  of  ciril  judges  (Lukę  xii, 
58 ;  Acts  xvi,  19) ;  also  of  a  ruler  of  the  synagogue  (Lukę 
viii,  41 ;  Matt.  ix,  18, 23 ;  Mark  v,  22) :  and  of  persona  of 
weight  and  influence  among  the  Pharisees  and  other 
sects  at  Jerusalem,  who  also  were  membcrs  of  the  San- 
hedrim  (Lukę  xiv,  1;  xviii,  18;  xxiii,  13, 35;  xxiv,  20; 
John  iii,  1 ;  vii,  26, 48 ;  xii,  42 ;  Acts  iii,  17 ;  iv,  5, 8 ;  xiii, 
27 ;  xiv,  5).  The  term  is  also  used  of  Satan,  the  prince 
or  chief  oi  the  fallen  angels  (Matt  ix,  34 ;  xii,  24 ;  Mark 
iii,  22 ;  Lukę  xi,  15 ;  John  xii,  31 ;  xiv,  30 ;  xvi,  11 ;  Eph. 
ii,  2).  So  likewise  the  kindred  apxh  (Lukę  xii,  1 1 ;  Tit 
iii,  1).  The  word  orpaTTjyóc,  rendered  "magistrate,** 
properly  signities  leader  ofan  army,  commander^generaL 
So  of  the  ten  Athenian  eommanders,  with  whom  the 
polemarch  was  joined.  Aflerwards  only  one  or  two  were 
sent  abroad  with  the  army,  as  circumstances  required, 
and  the  others  had  charge  of  military  alTairB  at  home,  i. 
q.  tcar-minister,  In  other  Greek  citics  the  arpariiyóc 
was  the  chief  magistrate, /7r(F/n^.  The  term  is  also 
used  of  Roman  officers,  the  consul  and  the  preełor.  In 
Roman  colonies  and  municipal  towns,  the  chief  magis- 
trates  were  usually  two  in  number,  called  duumnrii  oo- 
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cu&oiially  foar  or  Kx,qu€ttuorviriytenrifWho  iIbo  were   not  «  Gcfttik.    See  Kno.    Jiidge%  genealogutą  tfar 


sometimefl  styled ^WTE/ort ,  Łh^  same  as  the  Greek  orpanf- 


heads  of  families  or  daoai  and  Uioae  wbo,  firom  the  reb- 


yoi.  Hence,  in  the  New  Testament,  this  tenn  is  used  tion  they  snstained  to  the  oommon  daas  of  peopk,  naj 
for  the  Boman  duummrifprwtorsj  magistraries  of  Philip-  be  called  the  prinoes  of  the  tribes,  retained  theśr  maihot' 
pi,  which  was  a  Boman  colony  (Acta  xvi,  20, 22, 35,  S6,  ity  after  as  well  as  befoie  the  intiodactioa  of  a  inanaid^ 
88).  The  woid  lĘowriai  is  also  used  ooUectiTely  for  ical  form  of  goremment,  and  acted  the  put  of  a  k|:ia- 
those  inrested  with  power,  as  in  £nglish  we  migbt  say  |  lative  assembly  to  the  respective  cities  in  or  near  whkh 
**  ihepowers"  for  rukrs,  magUtrates  (Lukę  zii,  11 ;  Rom.  they  lesided  (1  Kinga  xii,  1-24 ;  1  Chron.  xxui,  4 ;  xxTi 
xiii,  2, 3 ;  Tit.  iii,  1).  The  *^  hJgher  powers**  (Rom.  xiii,  1)  '  29).  The  headship  of  the  tribes  and  fismiliea  wss  hered- 
are  "  the  niling  authorities** — the  magistrates  in  office —  '  itary,  thoagh  prot>abIy  subject  to  the  royal  appiobatkrn; 
all  inrested  with  civil  power,  from  the  emperor  or  king,  !  bat  the  judges  and  geneałogists  were  appointed  by  the 
as  supremę,  to  the  lowest  ciyil  offioer— all  who  are  em-  !  king:  Besides  theae,  we  read  of  oertain  great  officeis*  aa 
ployed  in  making  and  executing  the  laws.  The  Roman  \  **  the  royal  counsellors"  (1  Kings  xii,  6-12 ;  1  Chraa 
emperor  and  some  of  the  subordinate  magistrates  wore  xxvii,  32 ;  Isa.  iii,  3),  amoog  whom  the  propheta  woc 
a  smali  sword  or  dagger,  the  symbol  of  ponishment,  as  a  ,  induded  by  pious  kings  (2  Sam.  \u,  2 ;  1  Kings  xxii,  7, 
part  of  their  official  costume.    See  (yovERXOii.  8 ;  2  Kings  xix,  2-20) ;  while  others  of  a  diflTerent  char- 

In  the  earliest  periods  of  Jewish  hLstory  the  magia-  ,  acter  imitated  the  example  of  heathen  prinoes,  and 
trates  were  the  hereditary  ehieltains,  but  afterwards  the  called  in  to  their  aid  aootbsayers  and  false  prophets  (1 
judicial  office  became  elective.  In  the  time  of  Moses,  Kings  xviii,  22;  xxii,  6;  Dan.  i,  20).  The  secretaiy  or 
thelarger  collections  of  families  were  fifty-niiie  in  nnm-  "scribe*'  (2  Sam.  viii,  16;  xx,  24;  1  Kinga  iv,  3)  oom* 
^,  and  the  heads  of  these  families,  together  with  the  mitted  to  writing  not  only  the  cdicts  and  sa^ings  of  tbe 
twelve  princes  of  the  tribes,  composed  a  oouncU  of  sev-  |  king,  but  everything  of  a  public  naturę  that  relałed  to 
enty-one  members ;  but  the  subdi  yisions  ailerwards  were    the  kingdom ;  and  it  was  likewise  his  business  to  pffesaic 


morę  numerous,  and  the  number  of  heads  of  families 
gieater,  for  we  find  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
chiefs  of  this  rank  induded  in  the  rebellion  of  Korah, 

Dathan,  and  Abiram.    The  C*^*1I3id,  »koterim\  or  gen- 


to  the  king  in  writing  an  account  of  the  state  of  affiun: 
Tbe  high-priest  may  be  also  reckoned  amimg  those  who 
had  access  to  the  king  in  the  character  of  coanseDois  yl 
Sam.  viii,  17 ;  1  Chron.  xviii,  16).     See  Coukselloiu 


ealogists,  aie  mentioned  in  connełition  with  the  elders-  ^>^^K  t^e  Captivity  and  after  that  period  the  Hebrewa 
that  ia,  the  princes  of  tribes  and  heads  offamiUes.  See  continuedamongthemthatclaasof  officersdenominated 
Opficer.  They  kept  the  genealogical  tabks.  Under  i  *»«*<^  o*"  f*m»Mes,  and  perhaps  likewise  the  princes  of 
Joshua,  they  communicated  the  oiders  of  the  generał  to  '^«  *"*>«*»  ^*»<>»  ^^^  '*>«  direction  of  the  royal  goT- 
the  soldiers;  and  in  the  time  of  the  Kings,  the  chief  ,  «™^"'  ™^^  ''*«»'  re«P«ct«ve  tnbcs  (Ezra  i,  5;  iv.  3, 
Mhoter  had  a  certain  control  over  the  armv,  although  he  ^  ?  ^eh.  ii,  16 ;  vi,  17, 18 ;  Ezek.  xiv,  1) ;  but  U  is  moet 
was  not  a  rnUitonr  commander.  The  'ahoteHm,  who  P«>bable  that  Jehoiachin,  and  aftcrwards  Sheahid  sod 
were  superintended  by  this  chief,  were  distributed  into  ;  Zenibbabel,  held  the  first  rank  among  them,  or,  in  otber 
every  dty,  and  perfonned  the  duties  of  their  office  for  ^■<>'^»  ^^^  ^^c""  ?"««»•  After  their  return  to  thtir 
it  and  the  surrounding  districL  As  they  kept  the  gen-  '  Mtive  country  the  Hebrews  obeyed  their  Mnfi,  pachak\ 
ealogical  tables,  they  had  an  accnrate  list  of  the  people,  or  preaidenL  Such  were  Zerubbabel,  Ezra,  and  Kebe- 
and  were  acąuainted  with  the  age,  ability,  and  domestic  miab,  who  were  invested  with  ample  powers  for  the  poi^ 
drcumstanoes  of  each  individaal ;  but  they  are  not  to  '  poses  of  goveinment  (Ezia  vii,  25).  When,  from  any 
be  confounded  with  another  officer  who  kept  the  muster-  cause,  there  was  no  person  authorized  by  the  dvii  gor- 
rolls,  and  whose  name  had  a  similar  etymology.  Hoees  emment  to  act  as  president,  the  bigh-priest  oommoniy 
added  a  new  class  of  magistrates  fur  the  adrainistration  undertook  the  govemment  of  the  state.  This  state  of 
of  justice,  which,  he  informs  us  was  not  of  divine  ap-  things  continned  while  the  Jews  wore  imder  the  Fer- 
pointment,  but  was  siipgc^ted  by  his  fatber-in-law  Je-  sians  and  Creeks,  until  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphancs, 
thro.  He  diyided  the  people  into  ten?,  fifties,  hundreds,  \  in  whose  reign  they  appealed  to  anns,  shook  off  the 
and  thousands,  and  placed  wisc  and  prudent  judges  over  yoke  of  foreign  subjugation,  and,  having  obtained  their 
each  of  these  divisions.  They  were  selectcd,  for  the  freedom,  madę  their  bigh-pricsts  princes,  and  at  Icngth 
most  part,  from  the  heads  of  families,  geneałogists,  or  kings.  The  Jews,  likewise,  who  were  scattercd  abroad, 
other  people  of  rank  (Exod.  xviii,  13,  26).  Difficult  and  had  taken  up  their  residenoe  in  conntries  at  a  dis- 
que8tions  were  brought  before  Moses  himself,  and,  after  '  tance  from  Palestine,  had  rulers  of  their  own.  The  per- 
his  death,  before  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation. '  son  who  sustained  the  highest  office  among  those  who 
These  judges  Moses  induded  among  the  rulers,  and  \  dwdt  in  Egypt  was  denominated  alaharch  (q.  v.) ;  the 
Joshua  summoned  them  to  the  generał  asserablies ;  and  magistrate  at  the  head  of  the  Syrian  Jews  was  denomi- 
they  are  mentioned,  in  one  instaiice,  before  the  genealo-  '  nated  archon.  See  Rci^kr.  While  tbe  Jews  were  nn- 
gists  (Deut.  xxxi,  28 ;  Josh.  viii,  83).  MTien  the  magis-  !  der  the  Roman  goverament  they  enjoyed  the  privikge 
trates  of  all  the  cities  belonging  to  any  one  tribe  were  |  of  referring  litigated  questions  to  referees,  whoee  deci- 
GoUected,  they  formed  the  supremę  coart,  or  legislative  ,  sions  in  reference  to  them  the  Roman  pra&tor  was  bo«md 
assembly  of  the  tribe ;  and  when  the  magistrates  of  all    to  see  put  in  execution. 

the  tribes  were  convened  together,  they  formed  the  gen-  After  the  subjugation  of  tbe  Jews  by  the  Romana, 
eral  council  of  the  nation,  and  could  legislate  conjointly  |  certain  pTovinces  of  Judea  were  govemed  by  that  clas 
for  all  the  tribes  they  represented.  After  the  settlement '  of  magistrates  denominated  Mrarchs,  an  office  said  to 
in  Canaan,  although  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Jewish  ,  have  originated  among  the  Gauls;  and  this  appełlatkni, 
state  was,  in  reality,  Jehovah,  the  invisible  King,  a  su-  |  although  originally  applied  to  the  chief  magistrate  of 
preme  ruler  for  the  whole  oommunity  could  be  legally  •  the  fourth  part  of  a  tribe,  subject  to  the  authority  of  ibe 
chosen  when  the  necessities  of  the  state  reąuired  it,  who  king,  was  aft«rwards  extended  in  its  applicati<m,  aud  ap- 
was  denominated  a  judge,  or  governor.  See  Juix3r.  plied  to  any  govemors,  subject  to  some  king  or  emperor, 
In  the  b(>ok  of  Deuteronomy  (x%'ii,  14, 15)  we  find  Je-  without  reference  to  the  fact  whether  they  ruled  or  not 
hovah  telling  the  Hebrews  that  if,  when  they  arrived  in   predsely  the  fourth  part  of  a  tribe  of  people.    See 


the  Promi:«ed  Land,  they  wished  to  have  a  king  like  the 
other  nations  round  about  tUem,  they  were  to  receive 
one  whom  he  would  appoint,  and  not  a  stranger.  Jose- 
ph us  and  others  have  correctly  understood  this  passngc 
not  to  mean  that  God  commanded  the  Isradites  to  de- 
sire  a  king  when  they  were  settled  in  Canaan,  but  that, 
if  they  would  have  a  king,  he  was  to  be  appointed  by 
God,  and  that  he  should  invariably  be  a  Uebrew,  and 


Tetrarch.  H erod  Antipas,  aocordingly,  and  Philip,  al- 
though they  did  not  rule  so  much  as  a  founh  part  of 
Jod«a,  were  denominated  tetrarehs  (^fatt.  xiv.  I ;  Lnke 
ix,  7;  Acts  xiii,  1).  Although  this  class  of  rulers  were 
dependent  upon  Oesar,  that  is,  the  Roman  emperor,  they 
neverthde8s  govemed  the  people  who  were  committed 
to  their  immediate  jnriadiction  as  much  according  te 
their  own  choice  and  discretion  as  if  tbey  had  not  becn 
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thns  dependent.  They  were  inferior,  however,  in  point 
of  rank,  to  the  ethnaichs,  who,  altbuugh  they  did  not 
pnblicly  aasume  tbe  name  of  king,  were  addrened  with 
that  title  by  tbeir  subjecta,  as  was  the  case  witb  respect 
to  Arcbeiaas  (Matt  ii|  22).  A  class  of  magistrates  well 
known  among  tbe  Romans,  tenaed  procurators^  are  de- 
nominated  in  tbe  New  Testament  i/ytfiópiCt  but  it  ap- 
pears  that  tbey  are  called  by  Josephus  iTrirpoiroi.  Ju- 
dea, after  the  termination  of  the  ethnarcbate  of  Arcbe- 
laus,  was  goyemed  by  rulera  of  this  description,  and  like- 
wise  during  tbe  period  whicb  immediately  succeeded  the 
Teign  of  Herod  Agrippa.  Augustus  madę  a  new  parti- 
tion  of  the  proyinces  of  the  Roman  empire  into pronacia 
tenatorioi,  whicb  were  left  under  the  nominał  care  of  the 
senate,  and  prwincitB  impercUorias  vel  CcBsatitm,  which 
were  under  tbe  direct  control  of  the  emperor.  To  their 
pioyinces  the  senate  sent  officers  for  one  year,  called 
proconsuls,  with  only  a  ciril  power,  and  ueither  military 
comnaand  nor  autbority  over  the  taxe8:  those  sent  to 
command  in  the  imperial  proyinces  were  called  legati 
Casarupro  cansuiCf  etc.,  and  had  much  greater  powera. 
In  each  of  these  proyinces,  of  both  kinds,  there  was,  be- 
sides  the  president,  an  officer  called  |7rocurator  CcBsaris, 
wbo  had  tbe  charge  of  tbe  reyenue,  and  who  sometimes 
discharged  the  office  of  a  goyemor  or  president,  especial- 
ly  in  a  smali  proyince,  or  in  a  portion  of  a  large  one 
where  tbe  president  coidd  not  reaide ;  as  didPilate,  who 
was  procurator  of  Judiea,  which  was  annexed  to  tbe 
prorincia  imperatot-ia  of  Syria ;  hence  be  had  the  pow- 
er  of  punishing  capitally,  which  tbe  procarators  did  not 
usually  possess ;  so  also  Felix,  Festus,  and  tbe  otber  pro- 
curators  of  Judsa.  Some  of  tbe  procurators  were  de- 
pendent on  the  nearest  proconsul  or  president;  for  in- 
BtAnce,  those  of  Judiea  were  dependent  on  the  proconsul, 
goyemor,  or  president  of  Syria.  They  enjoyed,  how- 
eyer,  great  autbority,  and  possessed  tbe  power  of  lijfe  and 
deatb.  Tbe  only  priyilege,  in  respect  to  tbe  officers  pf 
goyemment,  that  was  granted  by  tbe  procurators  of  Ju- 
dsa  to  tbe  nation  was  the  appointment  from  among 
them  of  persona  to  manage  and  coUect  the  taxe8.  In 
all  otber  things  they  administered  the  goyemment  them- 
selyes,  except  that  they  freąuently  had  recourse  to  tbe 
counsel  of  otber  persons  (Acts  xxiii,  24-35 ;  xxy,  23). 
See  pRO"v^NCE. 

The  military  force  that  was  granted  to  tbe  procura- 
tors of  Judiea  consisted  of  six  cohorts,  of  which  fiye 
were  stationed  at  Ca»area,  where  the  procurator  usually 
resided,  and  one  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  tower  of  Antonia, 
which  was  so  sitnated  as  to  command  the  Tempie  (Acts 
X,  1 ;  xxi,  32).  It  was  the  dnty  of  the  military  cohorts 
to  execate  the  procurator^s  commands  and  to  repress  se- 
ditions  (Matt  yiii,  5 ;  xxvii,  27 ;  Mark  xy,  16 ;  John  xix, 
23).  On  the  return  of  the  great  festiyals,  wben  there 
were  yast  crowds  of  people  at  Jerusalem,  the  procura- 
tors themselyes  went  from  Ctesarea  to  that  city  in  order 
to  be  at  hand  to  suppress  any  commotions  which  might 
arise  (Matt.  xxyii,  2-65 ;  John  xyiii,  29 ;  xix,  38).    Sec 

GoyEBNMEMT. 

Magistrates.  In  the  early  Church,  magistrates, 
whateyer  the  grade  of  their  office,  were  under  tbe  spirit- 
ual  jnrisdiction  of  tbe  clergy ;  and  if  they  were  impious 
or  profane,  tbey  were  subject  to  censnre  and  excommu- 
nication.  Tbe  Conncil  of  Arles,  called  by  Constantine, 
ratified  tbls  ecclesiastical  power.  Synesius,  bishop  of 
Ptolemais,  excommunicated  Andronicus,  the  goyemor, 
for  bis  blasphemies  and  cmelties,  and  witb  him  all  bis 
■ccomplices.  Atbanasius  pronounced  a  similar  sentence 
on  the  goyemor  of  Libya.  Ambrosc  denied  tbe  com- 
munion  to  tbe  emperor  Tbeodosiiis.  But  sucb  a  spirit- 
nal  sentence  did  not  depriye  the  magistrate  of  bis  lawful 
ciyil  autbority.  Tbe  Church  rendered  allegiance  to  tbe 
rightful  goyemor,  whether  heathen  or  beret  ic;  but  sbe 
had  a  perfect  right  to  exclude  from  her  fellowship  any 
magistrate  of  erroneous  creed  or  deprayed  life.  She  did 
not  attempt  to  interfere  with  a  magistrate^s  autbority 
while  sbe  refnsed  him  ecclesiastical  fellowship.  The 
Boman  Catholic  Church  bas  sought,  in  this  practice  of 


the  eaily  Church,  an  autbority  for  her  inteiference  in 
temporal  affairs.  .See  Keys,  Power  of  the;  Tbm- 
PORAŁ  FowEK  OF  THE  FoPE.  In  Protestant  Churches 
that  are  united  with  the  state,  these  Romish  yiews  are 
manifest,  tbougb  in  a  somewhat  different  form.  The 
State  controlling  tbe  Church,  the  magistrate  is  clothed 
with  autbority  eyen  in  matters  really  pertaining  to 
the  domain  of  tbe  ecclcsiastic  Tbus  in  Scotland  the 
Wettmuuter  Confemon  giyes  to  tbe  magistrate  extraor- 
dinary  power  in  or  about  sacred  things.  The  earlier 
Scottish  Reformers  went  still  furtber,  as  in  tbe  first  Con- 
fession.  Tbe  Books  of  Discipline  are  no  less  explicit. 
Tbe  First  Book  says,  ^  We  dare  not  prescribe  unto  you 
wbat  penalties  sball  be  required  of  sucb ;  but  this  we 
feare  not  to  affirme,  that  the  one  and  the  otber  deserye 
deatb ;  fur  if  be  who  doth  falsitie  tbe  seale,  subscription, 
or  coine  of  a  king,  is  judged  worthy  of  deatb,  wbat  shall 
we  think  of  him  who  plainly  doth  falsifle  tbe  seales  of 
Christ  Jesus,  Princc  of  the  kings  of  the  earth  ?  If  Dariua 
pronounced  that  a  balk  should  be  taken  from  the  bouse 
of  that  man,  and  he  himselfe  banged  upon  it,  that  durąt 
attempt  to  binder  the  ze-edifying  of  tbe  materiall  tem- 
pie, wbat  shall  we  say  of  those  that  oontemptuously 
blaspbeme  God,  and  manifestly  binder  the  tempie  of 
God,  whicb  is  tbe  soules  aud  bodies  of  the  elect,  to  be 
purged  by  the  trae  preaching  of  Christ  Jesus  from  the 
superstition  and  damnable  idolatry  in  which  tbey  haye 
bene  long  plunged  and  bolden  captiye?  If  ye,  as  God 
forbid,  dedaro  your  selyes  carelesse  oyer  the  troe  relig- 
ion,  God  will  not  sulfer  your  negligence  unpunisbed;  and 
therefore  morę  eamestly  we  roquire  that  strait  lawea 
may  be  madę  against  the  stubbome  oontemners  of  Christ 
Jesus,  and  against  sucb  as  dare  presume  to  minister  bis 
sacraments  not  orderly  called  to  that  office,  least  while 
that  there  be  nonę  found  to  gainstand  impiety,  the  wrath 
of  God  be  kindled  against  the  whole.**  Nay,  blasphcmy 
was  to  be  tried  by  the  ciyil  judge,  but  false  weights  and 
measures  by  the  kirk.  Tbe  Scottish  Parliament,  in  1560, 
enacted  not  only  that  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  tbe 
pope  should  cease  in  Scotland,  but  that  all  who  either 
assisted  or  were  present  at  mass  should  be  punisbcd,  for 
the  first  uffence,  by  confiscation  of  goods ;  for  tbe  second, 
by  banishment;  for  the  tbird,  by  death.  It  was  be- 
lieyed  that  the  magistrate  had  the  same  power  in  regard 
to  tbe  first  table  as  to  tbe  second,  a  tbeory  whicb,  re- 
storing  the  Jewisb  theocracy,  would  justify  persecution, 
and  put  an  end  to  tolcration.  For  example,  tbe  Scottish 
Parliament  in  1579  passed  an  act  ordaining  evcry  house- 
holder  worth  tbree  hundred  merks  of  yearly  rent,  and 
eyery  burgess  or  yeoman  worth  £500  stock,  to  haye  a 
Bibie  and  psalm-book  in  their  houses,  under  a  penalty 
of  £10.^Eadie,  Eccles.  Did.  s.  y. 

Magistris,  Simone  de,  a  noted  Italian  Orientalist, 
was  born  at  Serra  di  Scopamene  (Corse),  Feb.  28, 1728 ; 
went  to  Romę  while  yet  a  youth,  entered  the  congrega- 
tion  of  tbe  Oratory  of  St.  Pbilippe  of  Neri,  and  soon  madę 
a  name  for  himself  by  bis  unusual  proficiency  in  the 
ancient  languages.  Popes  Clement  XIV  and  Pius  YI 
employed  him  in  tbe  research  of  ecclesiastical  antiąui- 
ties;  he  was  madę  bishop  of  Cyrene,  in  partibus,  and 
secretary  of  the  congregation  for  tbe  correction  of  works 
by  the  Oriental  Church.  In  this  last  position  bis  yast 
emdition  displayed  itself  to  tbe  advantage  of  the  Church 
of  Romę.  He  died  Oct.  6, 1802.  He  wrote  Danid  se- 
cundum  Sfptuaginia  ex  tetraplis  Orifferds,  nunc  primum 
ediłv^  (Greek  and  Latin,  Romę,  1772,  foL).  This  text 
of  Daniel,  after  tbe  Sepu,  had  been  giyen  up  for  lost. 
Magistris,  finding  it  in  the  library  of  tbe  prince  of  Chigi, 
added  to  it  tbe  Greek  intcrpretation  of  Theodotius;  alśo 
a  part  of  the  book  of  Estber  in  Chaldee,  and  fiye  disser- 
tations : — A  eta  Martyrum  ad  Ostia  Tibertna^  ex  codice 
reffia  bibiiothecee  Taurinetuis  (Romę,  1795,  foL): — 8, 
Dyonisii  A  lexandrini  epiwopi,  cognomento  Magm,  Opera 
guai  tupersunt  (Romę,  1776,  fol.):  —  Git  AUi  di  cingue 
Mnrfiri  nelle  Corea,  coU  origine  delia  fide  m  qud  regno 
(Romę,  1801, 8yo).— Hoefer,  Aouf.  Biog.  Gen,  xxxii,  706. 

Magnanimity,  greatness  ofemUi  *  diapoaition  of 
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mind  exerted  in  oontemning  dangen  and  difficolties,  in  { leason,  at  every  prayer,  unless  the  98th  Fnlm,  caBed 

'*Cantate  D&mmOf''  'a  song.— Farrar,  £eełe$,  źHcł.  a.  r.: 
Eadie,  EecUt.  Cydop.  a.  v. 

Magnus.  The  Roman  Catholic  Chiirch  ootDmem- 
orates  sereral  saints  of  Łhis  name. 

1.  St.  Magkus,  Maynoald,  Magmcddj  JfangoU,  of 
whom  we  poeseas  two  biographical  noŁicea,  one  by  Pertłw 
li,  accordiiig  to  which  he  was  an  Alleman  by  blrth,  mmhI 
became  the  papil,  coinpanion,  and  auccessor  of  ScGaH  in 
the  convent  of  that  name.  The  otber,  to  be  fouad  io 
the  Bollandista,  Sept  iii,  700  8q.,  aUtes  that  b«  was  a 
natire  of  Ireland,  built  the  convent  of  FUssen  after  cbe 
destniction  of  sL  Gall,  oonyerted  the  inbabitanu  of 
Augsburg  and  aurrounding  parts,  and  finally  died  aboat 
655.  He  is  commemorated  Sept,  6.  See  Kocb-Stcm- 
feld,  Der  h.  Mangold  in  Obersdkicaben  (Passau.  \S2b^ :  F. 
a  Tafrathshofer,  Der  k,  Magnus  (Kempten,  1 842) ;  F.  W. 
Rettberg,  Kirchengetch,  DeutschUtndSf  ii,  148  «q.;  Fried- 
rich, Kirchengeick.  DeuUchlandi  (Bamb.  1868),  ii  (tte 
Index) ;  J.  H.  Kurtz,  Handbudi  d,  allg,  K,  GeMck.  ii.  I,  p- 
115  sq. 

2.  St.  Maoxvs,  the  apostle  of  the  Orkneya*  The  in- 
habitants  of  these  islands  poescased  a  largc  goblet  which 
he  is  said  to  have  drained :  it  was  offered  at  once  to 
erery  new  bishop  as  he  anired,  and  it  waa  oonsidered  a 
happy  omen  if  he  emptied  lU 

3.  St.  Magnus,  of  Altinum,  in  Tenicia,  became  bi^- 
op  of  Odessa  about  638 ;  transmittcd  his  episcopal  cbaige 
to  Heraclea,  and  died  about  660.  He  is  commenaorated 
Oct,6. 

4.  St.  Magnus  flouńshed  in  the  early  half  of  tbe  6tb 
century,  as  bishop  of  Milan  (522-529).  He  is  commem- 
orated  Nov.  6.— Herzog,  Real- Ewy kiop.  viii,  687 ;  Fierer, 
Unie,  Lex,  x,  718.     (J,  N.  P.) 

MagniiBf  John  or  Jonas,  a  noted  Swedisb  piel- 
ate,  was  bom  at  Linkoping  March  19,  1488,  of  noble 
parentage.  When  only  eighteen  years  old  he  obtained 
a  canonicate  at  his  native  place;  later  he  continued  his 
theological  studies  at  Louyain,  afterwards  in  sercral  uni- 
yersities  of  Germany  and  Italy,  and  reaided  aereral 
years  at  Romę,  where  he  gained  the  fayor  of  the  papai 
court.  In  1520  Penisa  honored  him  with  the  doctoratc 
of  theology.  A  short  time  after,  probably  in  1528  (the 
year  of  yasa's  ascension  to  the  throne),  he  was  di»> 
patched  to  his  natire  country  by  pope  Adrian  VI  to 
Stern  the  inroads  of  the  reformed  doctrines  in  that  noith> 
em  country.  Gustayus  Yasa  receired  Magnus  kindły, 
and  eleyated  him  to  the  archbishopric  of  Upsal;  but 
later,  when  Gustayus  Yasa  himself  inclined  towards 
Protestantism,  Magnus  madę  himself  unpopular.  and 
was  finally  obliged  to  quit  the  countr}%  after  Lutheran- 
isro  and  religious  liberty  had  been  cstablished  in  Swcden 
(1527).  Seyeral  later  atteropts  to  stem  the  progress  of 
the  reformed  doctrines  proyed  unsuccessful,  and  he  n- 
tunied  disheartened  to  Romę  in  1541.  He  died  at  Romę 
March  22, 1544.  One  of  his  works  desenrcs  our  notice, 
Historia  MetropoWana  seu  episcoporwa  et  archiepiscapo- 
rum  Upsaliensium  (Romc.  1 557, 1 560,  foL).  See  Niceroo, 
3fimoirefj  xxxv,  s.  y.;  Chauffepie,  Diction,  Ilist,  s.  v.; 
Hoefer,  Aowr.  Biog.  Generale^  xxxii,  732. 

Magnus,  Olaus,  a  Swedish  prelate,  brother  of  tbe 
preceding,  was  bom  at  Linkoping,  near  the  close  of  the 
15th  century;  was  proyost  of  the  church  at  Stregnes 
when  Gustayus  I  sent  him  to  Romę  to  secure  the  papil 
confirmation  to  the  appointment  of  his  brother  John  to 
the  archiepiscopal  see  of  UpsaL  It  is  not  exactly  kaown 
when  Olaus  returncd  to  Sweden,  but  it  is  certain  that 
after  1527  he  was  consuntly  with  his  bxx>ther  as  bis  sec- 
retar\\  After  John's  decease  Olana  was  apfjbintcd  by 
the  pope  to  sucoeed  to  the  archbishopric  of  Upsal,  but 
the  Refonnalion  had  in  the  meanwhile  changeti  the  ec- 
clcsiastical  relations  in  Sweden,  and  he  never  filled  the 
archiepiscopal  chair.  He  attended  the  Council  of  Tnmt 
by  order  of  pope  Paul  IIL  Hence  the  mistake  ou  the 
part  of  some  writers  of  making  John  Magnus  a  member 


sooming  temptations,  and  despising  earthly  pomp  and 
splendor. — Cicero,  De  Offic,  lect.  i,  eh.  xx ;  Groye,  Morai 
Philost^,  ii,  268;  Steele,  Christian  Hero;  Watts,  Self- 
murder ;  Buck,  Theological  Dictionarg^  s.  v.  See  CouR- 
AOE;  Fortitude. 

Ma£;nentiuB,  Flayius  Maokus,  a  Roman  generał, 
for  a  short  period  emperor  of  the  West,  was  bom  in  Gaul 
about  A.D.  300.  Partly  by  courage  and  partly  by  flat- 
tery,  he  gained  the  con&dence  of  the  emperor  Constans, 
and  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  imperial 
guards,  the  famous  Jovian  and  Hcrculean  battaliona. 
He  afterwards,  togethcr  with  Marcellinus,  chancellor  of 
tbe  imperial  exchequer,  conspired  against  Constans  and 
caused  himself  to  be  elected  emperor  by  the  soldiers  in 
850.  He  was  recognised  as  such  by  Italy,  Spain,  Britta- 
ny,  and  Africa,  but  the  Illyrian  legions  elected  Yetranio, 
who  was  soon  joined  by  Constantius,  brother  of  the  late 
emperor.  The  war  between  Magnentius  and  Constan- 
tius ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  former  at  Mursa,  Sept. 
28, 852.  As  Magnentius  saw  that  his  soldiers  would  de- 
liyer  him  up  to  his  enemies,  he  committed  suicide  at 
Lyons  about  the  middlo  of  August,  853.  Zosimus,  ii, 
54,  represents  him  as  overbearing  in  his  prosperity,  and 
weak  and  irresolute  in  adversity.  He  is  shown  to  havc 
been  a  Christian  by  the  cross  being  stamped  on  his 
ooins.  The  only  part  he  took  in  ecclesiastical  affairs 
was  to  preyent,  for  two  years,  Constantius  from  favoring 
Arianism.  As  for  himself,  he  looked  upon  religion  from 
a  political  stand^point ;  in  order  to  conciliate  the  West, 
he  gave  roore  freedom  to  the  heathen  worship.  He 
had  relied  on  Athanasius  to  win  oyer  Eg3i>t  to  his  side, 
but  in  this  he  was  mistaken,  as  Athanasius  upheld  the 
rights  of  the  legitiraate  successor  of  Constans. — Herzog, 
JUal-EncykL  yiii,  686 ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Biog.  and  MgthoL  ii,  900. 

Magni,  John,  a  Swedish  prelate,  was  bom  at  Wex- 
ioe  in  1583 ;  trayelled  extensiyely  ou  the  Continent,  es^ 
pecially  in  Germany,  and  on  his  retum  home  became 
professor  of  history  at  his  alma  mater,  the  Uniyersity 
of  Upsala.  Queen  Christina,  who  succeeded  her  noble 
husband,  Gustayus  Adolphus,  the  great  defcnder  of  the 
Protestant  faith,  in  the  govemment  of  Sweden  (1632), 
frequcntly  ayailed  herself  of  the  oounsels  of  John  Magni, 
and  created  him  bishop  of  Skaro.  He  died  in  1651, 
three  years  preyious  to  Christina*s  abdication  of  the 
throne.  See  Swedkn.  Magni  took  a  great  interest  in 
the  educational  affairs  of  Sweden,  and  did  much  to  af- 
ford  his  conntrymen  far  superior  adyantages  than  they 
had  enjoyed  preyious  to  his  day.  His  writings  are  of  a 
secular  naturę.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Generale,  xxxii, 
718 ;  Biographie  UniverseUe^  s.  y. 

Magni,Valeiian,  a  celebrated  Italian  ecdesiastic, 
was  bom  in  Milan,  Italy,  in  1586;  was  appointed  by 
pope  Urban  YIII  apostolical  missionary  to  the  Northem 
klngdoms ;  influenced  the  pope  to  imprison  the  Jesuit- 
esses  in  1631 ;  was  himself  imprisoned  in  Yienna  some 
time  afterwards,  through  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits, 
for  haying  said  that  the  pope*s  primacy  and  infallibility 
were  founded  on  tradition  and  not  on  Scripture,  but  re- 
gained  his  liberty  through  the  fayor  of  the  emperor 
Ferdinand  III,  after  haying  written  warroly  against  the 
Jesuits.  He  died  at  Salt^burg  in  1601.  Magni  was 
celebrated  as  a  controyersial  writer  against  the  Protes- 
tanta; also  for  his  phllosophical  works  in  favor  of  Des 
Caites  and  against  Aristotle.  One  of  his  apologetical 
letters  may  be  found  in  the  coUection  called  Tuba  Mag- 
na, yol.  iL — Hook,  Eccles,  Biog,  vii,  209. 

Magniflcat,  a  song  in  praise  of  the  Yirgin  used  in 
the  eyening  ser\'ice  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Luther- 
an,  and  Anglican  churchea.  Its  name  Magnificat  it  ob- 
tained from  its  first  words  in  the  Yulgate, "  My  soul  doth 
magni/y  the  Lord,"  etc.  1 1  was  introduccd  into  the  public 
worship  of  the  Church  about  the  year  506.  In  the  6th 
century  it  was  chanted  in  the  French  cburches.     In  the 


EnglŁsh  Church  it  is  to  be  said  or  sung  after  the  firsr.  |  of  the  Tridentine  gathering,  which  took  place  two  yean 
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Affcer  his  decease  (1544).  Olans  returned  to  Romę  from 
Trent,  and  dicd  there  id  1568.  His  worka,  which  aie  of 
minor  interest,  are  given  iu  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Geni' 
rcUef  xxxii,  734. 

Ma^gOg  (Heb.  Magog%  iia^,  region  of  Gog  [see  be- 
low];  Sept  Maywy,  Vulg.  Afagog),  the  second  aon  of 
JapbeŁ((;en.x,2;  lChron.i,5).  B.C. poet  2514.  **ya- 
rious  etymologies  of  the  name  have  been  suggested. 
Knobel  {Ydlkerł,  p.  63)  proposea  the  Sanacrit  mah  or 
mahoj  'great,'  and  a  Persian  word  signifying '  roountain,' 
in  which  caae  the  reference  would  be  to  the  Caucasian 
rangę.  The  terma  ghogh  and  mogktfaie  atill  applied  to 
8ome  of  the  heights  of  that  rangę.  Thia  etymology  is 
snpported  by  Yon  Bohlen  {fntrod.  to  Gen,  ii,  211).  On 
the  other  hand,  Hitzig  {Comm.  in  Ez,)  connecta  the  first 
syllable  with  the  Coptic  nta, '  place,*  or  ths  Sanacrit  maKot 
*  land,'  and  the  aecond  with  a  Peraian  root,  koka,  *  the 
inoon,'  aa  though  the  term  had  reference  to  moon-wor- 
shippers"*  (Smith).  In  Ezekiel  (xxxyiii,  2 ;  xxxix,  6)  it 
occurs  as  the  name  of  a  nation,  and,  from  the  aasociated 
names  in  all  the  passages  where  it  occurs,  it  is  supposed 
to  represent  certain  Scy thian  or  Tartar  tribes  descended 
from  the  aon  of  Japhet  See  Ethnolooy.  Thus,  in 
Genesis,  it  is  coupled  with  Gomer  (the  Cimmerians)  and 
Madai  (the  Medes),  among  the  Japhetites,  while  Ezekiel 
joins  it  with  Meshech  and  Jubal  (dK^  K^is^,  '*  chief 
prince,"  should  be  prince  of  Bosh),  as  the  name  of  a 
great  and  powerful  people,  dwelling  in  the  extreme  re- 
ceases  of  the  north,  wbo  are  to  invade  the  Holy  Land  at 
a  futurę  time.  Tbeir  king  is  there  called  Gog.  The 
people  of  Magog  further  appear  as  haying  a  force  of  car- 
alry  (xxxyiii,  15),  and  as  armed  with  the  bow  (xxxix, 
8).  The  oldest  rersions  giye  the  word  unchanged ;  but 
Joeephus  (^4  n/.  i,  6, 8)  interprets  it  by  Scgłhians  (Źirtź^ai), 
and  so  Jerome ;  but  Suidas  renders  it  Ptrsians,  **  Mi- 
chaelis  (Suppl,  ad  Iax,  Heb,  1471),  RoseDmttUer  (Scho^ 
Ka  in  Gen,  x,  2),  and  Geseuius  {Thetaurtu^  s.  v.)  adopt  the 
Tiew  t hat  the  Scy thians  generaUy  are  intended.  Bochart 
{Phaieg,  iii,  19)  suggests  that  the  name  Gog  appears  in 
Pwyapiyi'^,  the  name  of  a  district  near  to  that  throngh 
which  the  Araxe8  flows  (Strabo,  p.  528);  and  this  falls 
in  with  the  aupposition  that  the  Magogitea  were  Scyth- 
ians,  for  the  tniditiona  of  the  latter  repreaent  their  na- 
tion as  coming  originally  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Arax- 
es  (Diod.  Sic.  ii,  43).  Since  Bochart's  time  the  generał 
consent  of  scholara  has  been  in  favor  of  regarding  the 
eastem  Scythians  as  the  Magog  of  Genesis;  but  Kiepert 
'associates  the  name  with  Macija,  or  Mąka,  and  applies 
it  to  Scythian  nomad  tribes  which  forced  themselyes  in 
between  the  Arian  or  Arianized  Medes,  Kurda,  and  Ar- 
menians'  (Keil  and  Delitzsch,  BibL  Commenł,  on  the  O,  T, 
[Clark],  i,  163);  while  Bunsen  places  Magog  in  Arme- 
nia; though  in  the  map  accompanying  his  hibelwerk  it 
is  placed  to  the  north  of  the  £uxine.  Knobel  also 
plaoes  Magog  there,  and  connecta  the  Scythian  tribes 
thus  named  with  those  which  spread  into  Europę,  and 
were  allied  to  the  Sarmatians,  who  gave  their  name  ul- 
timately  to  the  whole  north-east  of  Europę,  and  are  the 
anoestors  of  the  Slavic  nations  now  existing"  (Kitto). 
It  is  cerUin  that  the  term  Scgtkian  was  a  collective  tiUe 
of  the  remote  sayage  tribes  of  the  north  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  use  of  Magog  (Cellarii  Notit,  ii,  753  8q.). 
See  Scythian.  There  appears  to  have  been  from  the 
earliest  times  a  legend  that  the  enemies  of  religion  and 
ciyilization  lived  in  that  quarter  {Haxthauten's  Tribes 
ofihe  Caucasusy  p.  55).  From  the  accounts  found  among 
the  Arabians,  Persians,  and  Syrians,  some  of  which  are 
embelUshed  with  various  fables,  we  leani  that  they  com- 
prehended  under  the  designation  Yajuj  and  MajuJ  all 
the  less  known  barbarous  people  of  the  north-east  and 
north-west  of  Asia.  (See  the  Koran,  xviii,  94-99 ;  xxi, 
96 ;  Assemani,  BibL  Orient.  III,  ii,  16, 17,  20 ;  Hylander, 
Spec,  op,  cosmog.  pt  20-22  [  Lond.  1803] ;  Klaproth,  A  siat, 
Magaz,  i,  138  8q. ;  Herbelot,  Biblioth,  Orient,  ii,  281  sq. ; 
JlUgel,  in  the  ffaUe  Encycl  II,  xiv,  78  sq,)  Yet,  though 
the  Gog  and  Magog  of  the  Ilebrews  may  have  had  an 


equally  ragne  acceptation,  it  neyertheless  seems  to  have 
pointed  morę  precisely  to  the  nortkem  tribes  ofthe  Cau- 
casus,  between  the  Euxiue  and  the  Caspian  Seas.  The 
people  of  that  region,  it  seems,  were  a  terror  to  middle 
Asia;  and  they  have  oflen  been  named  the  Scythians 
of  the  East.  Jerome  says  of  Magog  that  it  means 
*'  Scythian  nations,  fierce  and  innumerable,  who  live  be- 
yond  the  Caucasus  and  the  lakę  Mieotis,  and  near  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  spread  out  eyen  onward  to  India."  The 
people  dwelling  among  the  Caucasian  Mountains  haye 
presenred  their  original  character  down  to  the  present 
hour,  as  is  eyident  from  their  recent  long-continued  con- 
tests  with  the  Uussians.  The  famous  Caucasian  wali, 
probably  erected  by  some  of  the  successors  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  as  a  defence  against  the  incursions  of  the 
northem  barbaiians,  and  which  extended  from  Derbend, 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  Caspian,  to  near  the  £uxine 
or  Black  Sea,  is  still  called  "the  wali  ofGog  cmd Magog," 
(See  Keinegg,  Beschr,  d,  Caucasus,  U,  79.)  The  traveller 
Gmelin  risited  this  wali  in  1770,  m  the  course  of  the 
scientific  mission  upon  which  he  was  sent  by  the  Rus- 
sian  govemment.  From  Derbend,  on  the  Caspian  Sea, 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Russian  militaiy  guard  in  that 
country,  Gmelin  directed  his  course  westward,  towards 
the  £uxine,  and  he  soon  met  with  some  ruins  of  the 
ancient  wali,  which  he  describes  as  in  some  places  thirty 
feet  high,  and  for  large  distances  nearly  entire,  and  in 
other  places  partially  or  wholly  fallen  down.  There  are 
watch-towen  along  the  wali  at  signal  distances ;  two  of 
these  he  ascended,  and  from  their  tops  he  could  desery 
the  snow}'  ridges  of  Caucasus.  This  wali  seems  to  have 
been  built  in  almost  a  straight  linę  from  the  Caspian  to 
the  Euxine,  and  the  watch-towers  and  fortresses  were 
probably  erected  as  a  means  of  keeping  up  coromunica- 
tion  between  Derbend,  the  garrison  at  the  eastem  ex- 
tremity,  and  the  fastnesses  in  the  mountains.  (See  Bayer, 
De  Muro  Caucasio,  in  Ada  A  cod,  Scientiar,  PeźropoL  i, 
425 ;  Ker  Porter,  Trarels,  ii,  520;  Ritter,  Erdk,  ii,  834  sq.) 
In  Rev.  XX,  7, 9,  the  terms  Gog  and  Magog  are  evidently 
used  tropically,  as  names  of  the  enemies  of  Christianity, 
who  wiU  endeayor  to  extirpate  it  from  the  eartłr,  but 
will  thereby  bring  upon  themselyes  signal  destruction. 
But  that  Ezekiel,  in  bis  prophecy,  meant  to  be  nnder- 
stood  as  predicting  the  inyasion  of  Palestine  by  Gog  and 
Magog  in  the  literał  sense,  is  hardly  credible.  He  usea 
these  names  to  designate  distant  and  sayage  nations; 
and  in  the  same  way  John  employs  them.  Just  in  the 
same  manner  we  now  employ  the  word  barbarians,  That 
both  writers  should  employ  these  two  names  in  a  trop- 
ical  way  is  no  morę  strange  than  that  we  should  employ 
the  words  Scythian,  Tartar,  Indian,  etc.,  in  the  same 
manner.  Nothing  could  be  morę  natural  than  for  Eze- 
kiel, who  lived  in  Mesopotamia,  to  speak  of  Gog  and 
Magog,  sińce  they  were  the  formidable  enemies  of  all 
that  region;  and  that  John,  writing  on  the  samo  subject, 
should  retain  the  same  names,  was  eąually  natural.  (See 
Stuarfs  Comment,  on  the  Apoc,  ad  loc)    See  Goo. 

Ma^gor-mis^sabib  (Uebrew,  Magor*^  missabib', 
3*^3D^  *XyTi2,  terror  from  roundabout;  Sept.  Meroicoc 
KVKKiidtv,  Yulg.  Pacor  vndique),  an  epithet  applied  at 
the  diyine  instance  by  Jeremiah  to  the  persecuting 
Pashur  (q.  y.),  emblematical  of  his  signal  fate,  as  ex- 
plained  in  the  context  (Jer.  xx,  3).  "  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  same  phrase  occurs  in  seyeral  other  passages  of 
Jeremiah  (vi,  25 ;  xx,  10 ;  xlvi,  5 ;  xlix,  29 ;  Lam.  ii,  22), 
and  is  only  found  besides  in  Psa.  xxxi,  13"  (Smith). 

Mas^piash  (Heb,  Magpiash',  199'^B^?,  perhape  fur 
Ó5''Bą^,  moth-kiUer ;  Sept.  Mayai^c  y.  r.  Mtya^rfę, 
Vulg.  Megphias),  one  of  the  chief  Israelites  who  joined 
in  the  sacred  covenant  instituted  on  the  return  from 
Babylon  (Neh.  x,  20).  B.C.  cir.  410.  Some  suppose  the 
name,  howeyer,  to  be  the  same  as  Maobish  (q.  y.)  of 
Ezra  ii,  30. 

MagyarB.    See  Hukgart. 

Maha-bharata  (from  the  Sana.  fitoAat— chaoged 
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to  mahd^-gnatf  and  BhSrata,  a  famoas  Hindu  prince) 
ifl  the  name  of  a  great  epic  poem  of  ancient  India.  As 
ito  main  stoiy  relates  to  the  contest  between  two  ńval 
families,  both  deacendants  of  a  king,  Bharata,  the  title 
probably  implies  ^  the  great  history  of  the  deacendants 
of  Bharata."  In  its  present  shape  the  poem  cousists  of 
npwards  of  100,000  Teraefs  each  containing  82  syllables, 
and  is  dirided  into  18  pairans  or  books.  'fhat  this  huge 
composition  was  not  the  work  of  one  ńngle  indiridual, 
bat  a  production  of  successiye  ages,  clcarly  appean  from 
the  multifariousness  of  its  contents,  from  the  difference 
of  style  wrhich  characterizes  its  rańoiis  parta,  and  even 
from  the  contradictions  wbich  distiurb  its  harmony. 
Hinda  tradition  ascribes  it  to  Vyd»a;  but  aa  Yyftsa 
meana  **  the  distńbater  or  arranger,"  and  aa  the  aame 
individual  ia  alao  the  reputed  compiler  of  the  Ycdaa, 
PurSnaa,  and  aereral  other  worka,  it  ia  obvioua  that  no 
histoncal  value  can  be  aaaigned  to  thia  generic  name. 

The  contenta  of  the  poem  may  be  diatinguiahed  into 
the  leading  stor}"  and  the  episodical  matter  connected 
with  it.  The  fonner  is  probably  founded  on  real  eventa 
in  the  oldest  history  of  India,  though  in  the  epic  narra- 
tivo  it  will  be  difficult  to  diaentangle  the  reality  from 
the  flction.  The  story  (which  corera  about  one  fourth 
of  the  whoie  poem)  compriaes  the  oonteat  of  the  cele- 
brated  familiea  called  the  Kaiizavaa  and  Pandayaa,  end- 
ing  in  the  victory  of  the  latter,  and  in  the  eatabliahment 
of  Łheir  nile  oyer  the  northem  part  of  India.  Of  courae 
no  unimportant  part  ia  aaaigned  in  the  conteat  to  the 
deitiea,  and,  conaeąaently,  Hindu  mythology  is  pretty 
extensively  interwoven  with  theae  eventa  of  aemi-hia- 
torical  Hindu  antiąuity.  Thia  epiaodical  matter,  aa  it 
were,  incidentally  Unked  with  the  main  atoT}%  may  be 
distributed  under  three  princtpal  heada.  One  category 
of  auch  cpiBodea  coroprisea  narrativea  relating  to  the  an- 
cient or  mythical  history  of  India,  as,  for  instance,  the 
episodes  of  Nala  and  Sakuntala ;  a  second  is  morę  strict- 
ly  mythological,  comprising  cosmogony  and  theogony ; 
a  third  is  didactic  or  dogmatic — it  refers  to  law,  religion, 
morala,  and  philosophy,  as  in  the  case  of  the  celebrated 
BhagaradgltA,  and  the  principal  portions  of  the  12th 
and  13th  books.  By  means  of  thia  episodical  matter, 
which  at  various  pcriods,  and  often  without  regard  to 
consistenc}',  was  superaddod  to  the  original  structure  of 
the  work,  the  Mahabharata  gradually  became  a  coUec- 
tion  of  all  that  was  needed  to  be  known  by  an  educated 
Hindu;  in  fact,  it  became  the  encyclopedia  of  India, 
notwithstanding  that  the  Brahmanic  authora  tbemselres 
intended  it  mainly  for  the  Kshattriya,  or  mili  tary  caste, 
whose  history,  interesta,  religion,  nud  deities  it  apecially 
dwells  upon.  The  text  of  the  Mahabharata  haa  been 
published  at  Calcutta  (5  vola.  4Ło,  1884-1839.  Yol  v  ia  a 
table  of  contenta).  Two  other  editiona  are  in  courae 
of  publication  at  Bombay.  The  beat  reaearchea  on  it 
are  thosc  by  Laaaen,  in  hia  Zeitschrijtjur  die  Kunde  des 
Morgenkmdea  (1837  aq.),  aud  in  his  Indische  AUerthuma- 
kunde.  A  sort  of  analysis  of  the  leading  story  of  the 
Mahabharata  (not  of  the  episodes)  haa  lately  been  given 
by  F.  G.  Eichhoflf  {PoMe  Hiroląue  des  IndienSf  Paiis, 
1860),  and  by  Profesaor  Monier  Williama  (Indian  Kpie 
Poetry,  London,  1863).  See  alao  Schack,  ^/ŃntiMn  vom 
Ganges  (Beri.  1856) ;  Chambera,  Cydop.  a.  v. 

Maha-deva  (t.  e,  "the  great  god**)  ia  one  of  the 
namea  by  which  the  Hindu  god  8iva  ia  called.  In 
BuddhisLic  history,  Mahadeva,  who  lived  200  yeara  after 
the  deaŁh  of  the  Buddha  Sakyamunt,  or  843,  is  a  re- 
nowned  teacher  who  cauaed  a  achiam  in  the  Buddhistic 
Church.  His  adyersariea  accuae  him  of  erery  poaeible 
crime ;  but,  aa  he  ia  ranked  amongst  the  Arhato,  his  em- 
inenoe  cannot  be  matter  of  doubt.  The  school  founded 
by  him  is  called  Purras^  aiia,  See  W.  Wassiljew,  Der 
Buddhismus,  etc.  (St.  Petersburg,  1860).— Chambers,  Cy- 
clop.  s.  V. 

Mahadi  or  Mehdi  (Arab.  directorj  sorereign,  or 
pontiJU')  is  the  sumaroe,  by  way  of  excellence,  of  the 
twelfth  and  last  imam  (q.  v.)  of  the  race  of  Ali.    This 


Mahadi,  who  boie  the  aame  name  with  the  faise  pnphec, 
being  called  Abulcaaaem  Mohammed,  was  bom  in  the 
year  of  the  Hegira  256,  and,  aecording  to  Petsian  tradi- 
tion, when  nine  yeara  old,  waa  abut  up  in  a  cave  or  ci»- 
tem  by  hia  mother,  and  ia  there  kept  till  be  ahall  appear 
at  the  end  of  the  worid,  and  Jeaus  Chiiat  ahall  iltiiuy 
Antichrist,  and  make  of  the  two  lawa,  the  MiuBulinan 
and  Chrbtian,  but  one.  Some  among  them  believe  tbat 
thia  imam  waa  twice  hidden;  the  first  time  frum  bis 
birth  to  the  age  of  74  yeara,  during  which  inteiral  be 
aecretly  conversed  with  hia  diaciplea  witbout  being  seen 
by  othera,  becauae  most  of  the  imams  who  preceded  hia 
had  been  poiaoned  by  the  calipha,  who  knew  tbeir  pie- 
tenaiona,  and  feared  a  revolt  in  their  favor.  The  sęcood 
retreat  of  thia  imam  ia  from  the  time  hia  deatb  was 
madę  known  to  the  time  which  Proyidence  haa  appoint- 
ed  for  hia  manifeatation.  The  diaciplea  of  thia  Mahadi 
giye  him  the  title  of  At otebafthe%  the  seerei  or  comcetded. 
Then  ia  in  Chaldea,  in  a  little  proyince  called  by  the 
Arabiana  Aheaz^  a  caatle  named  Ifesn  Mahadi^  wbcre  all 
the  watera  of  that  country  join  and  form  a  marab,  wbic^ 
runa  into  the  aea.  It  ia  here,  according  to  the  Shiites, 
that  Mahadi  will  make  hia  appearuice.  See  D*HerbdfOt, 
BibL  Orient,  a.  y. ;  Broughton,  ^t^  BisL  Sac  yoL  ii,  &  t.  ; 
Malcolm,  Hist..  o/Persia,  ii,  345,  notę. 

Maha-Kala  ta  another  name  of  the  Hindu  diyinity 
SnrA  (q.  y.). 

Maha-Kali    See  Kall 

Maha-kaayapa  ia  the  name  of  one  of  the  most 
renowned  diaciplcs  of  the  Buddha  Sakyamufd  (q.  v.k 
He  arranged  metaphysically  the  portion  of  the  aacred 
writings  of  the  Buddhiata  called  Abhidharma;  and  tra- 
dition aacribea  to  him  alao  the  origin  of  the  Sthacira 
diyiaion  of  the  YaUthÓAhika  achool  of  Buddhistic  phiks- 
ophy.  Many  kgenda  kre  connected  with  his  life.  See 
E.  Bumouf,  Iniroduction  a  Tllistoire  du  Budd^dsme  /»- 
dien  (Paiis,  1844),  and  his  poathumoua  work,  Le  Lotu*  de 
la  Bonne  lAn  (Paria,  1852).— Chambera,  Cydop.  &  v. 

Ma^halah  (1  Chroń.  vu,  18).    See  Mahlah. 

Mabal'alettl  (JA^h.MakalaleV,  hvk\no,praue  of 
God;  Sept.  and  N.  T.  MaAfXfr/X),  the  name  of  two  mes. 

1.  The  aon  of  the  antediluyian  patriaich  Gainan,  of 
the  linę  of  Seth,bom  when  hia  father  was  aeventy  y«an 
old;  he  became  the  father  of  Jared  at  aisty-fiye  yeais 
of  age,  and  liyed  to  the  age  of  eight  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-fiye  yeara  (Oen.  v,  12*17 ;  1  Chroń,  i,  2;  Lukę  iii,  37, 
in  which  last  pasaage  the  name  ia  Anglicized  **  Male- 
le^jP).  aa  3777-2881.  "  Ewald  reoogniaea  in  Mabal- 
aleel  the  eun-god,  or  Apollo  of  the  antedilurian  mythol- 
ogy, and  in  hia  aon  Jared  the  god  of  water,  the  Indian 
Yaruna  {Gesch.  i,  857),  bat  hia  oaaertiona  are  perfeclly 
arbitrary"  (Smith). 

2.  A  Judaite  of  the  family  of  Phaies,  father  of  Sbe- 
phatiab,  and  anoeator  of  one  Athaiah,  who  readed  at 
Jeruaalem  after  the  ezile  (Neh.  zi,  4).  KC  much  aote 
536. 

Ma'halath  (Heb.  JtfacAafafA',  n^m,  a  &<f,  oUi- 

erwiae  the  title  of  a  aong),  the  name  of  two  women.  See 
below. 

1.  (Sept  MacXI5,  Yulg.  MaheUtk.")  The  danghter  of 
lahmael,  and  thiid  wife  of  Eaau  (Greń.  xxviii,  9) ;  dse- 
where  called  Bashemath  (Gen.  xxxyi,  8) ;  but  the  Sa- 
mar. Pent  haa  Mahalath  in  both  paaaagea.    See  Esac. 

2.  (Septuag.  MoXa3  y.r.  MooX<i&,  Ynlg.  Mahaiatk) 
The  daughter  of  Jcrimoth,granddaughter  of  David,aiul 
wife  of  Kchoboam  (2  Chroń,  xi,  1 8).  KC  978.  "<  She 
waa  thus  her  huaband^a  couain,  being  the  daughter  oT 
king  Dayid'a  aon,  who  waa  probably  the  child  of  a  con- 
cubinc,  and  not  one  of  hia  regular  fiunily.  Josephiu^ 
without  naroing  Mahalath,  speaka  of  her  aa  'a  kinswom- 
an'  (twyyivti  tipo^A  nt,  yiii,  10, 1).  No  children  are  at- 
tributed  to  the  maniage.  nor  is  she  again  naroed.  The 
ancient  Hebrew  text  {Kethib)  in  thia  paaaage  has  'nn' 
inatead  ofMaoghter.'  The  latter,  however,  ia  the  cor> 
rection  of  the  Keri^  and  ia  adoptcd  by  the  Sept,  Yul^ 
and  Targum,  aa  weU  aa  by  the  A.  Y."  (Smith). 
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Ma^halath  Mas^ohil  oocun  in  the  tłtle  of  Psa. 
liii,  and  MA'HALATH  LEAN'NOTH  MAS'CHIL  in 
the  title  of  Psa.  lxxxviiL  For  these  latter  names,  see 
each  in  iu  a]phabetical  order.  The  term  Hahalath 
(Heb.  Machakah',  Thnq,  Sept  MacXf3,  Yolg.  Mcukth^ 
MaheUth)  is  thought  by  Geaenios  (Themur,  //e6.  p.  476) 
to  be  for  nbn^,  from  nbn,  to  be  tweetf  spoken  of  mu- 
sical aounds;  hence  signifying  a  stringed  instmment,  e. 
g.  a  lute  or  yuUar^  accoropanied  by  the  yoice.  FUrst, 
lioweyer,  denies  (//e6.  Lex,  8.  v.)  that  it  denotes  an  in- 
atniment  at  all,  and  maintaina  that  it  was  the  title  ofan 
old  air  to  which  the  pealms  in  que0tion  were  to  be  song. 
Ludolph  (p.  272)  compares  the  equivalent  ^Ethiopic,  sig- 
nifying a  song  or  hymn.  The  use  of  Leannoth  in  the 
aame  connection  would  perhaps  favor  the  refereuoe  to 
aome  kind  of  instrument ;  but  the  venion8  tender  no  aa- 
aistance  as  to  the  meaning  of  either  word,  and  most  in- 
terpretera resort  either  to  yague  conjecture  or  mystical 

allnaiona.  The  uce  of  the  particie  ^9,  *^  upan,"*  before 
''Mahalath,"  in  each  caae,  seema  to  indicate  sonie  kind 
of  instrument    SeePsALifa 

Machali  (Exod.  vi,  19).    See  Marli. 

Maha-maya  is  the  name  of  the  mother  of  Buddha. 
See  Gautama. 


(Hebrew  Machana'yimy  D^Snp,  tipo 

€amp$^  aa  often,  and  explained  in  Gen.  zxxii,  2  as  mean- 
ing the  hearenly  amuf  of  God;  where  the  Sept.  has 
IIapf/i/3oXai,Vu]g.  MaJuutaim^  idai  Cattra ;  elsewhere 
11  aava'f/i  or  MaaKoi/i,  once  Mayoifi,  sometimes  ira- 
pifipoKaŁ ;  Yulg.  Manaimj  but  usually  ca$tra),  a  place 
beyond  the  Jordan,  north  of  the  river  Jabbok,  which  de- 
rived  its  name  from  Jacob'8  haying  been  there  met  by 
the  angels  (Josephus,  6f ou  ^rparóiri ^ok,  i4ia^  i,  20, 1) 
on  his  return  from  Padan-aram  (Gen.  xxxii,  2).  See 
Jaoob.  The  name  was  erentually  extended  to  the  town 
which  then  existed,  or  which  afterwards  arose  in  the 
neighborhood.  This  town  was  on  the  confines  of  the 
tribes  of  Gad  and  Manasseh,  as  well  as  on  the  soathem 
boundary  of  Ebuhan  (Josh.  xiii,  26, 80),  and  was  a  city 
of  the  Leyites  (Josh.  xxi,  88 ;  1  Chroń,  vi,  80).  It  was 
in  this  city  that  Ishbosheth,  the  son  of  Saul,  reigned  (2 
Sam.  ii,  8, 12)  during  David's  reign  at  Hebron,  and  here 
he  was  assassinated  (eh.  iv).  The  choice  of  this  place 
was  probably  because  he  found  the  influence  of  David'8 
name  less  strong  on  the  east  than  on  the  west  of  the 
Jordan ;  at  least,  it  seems  to  show  that  Mahanaim  was 
then  an  important  and  strong  place  (comp.2  Sam.  ii,  29; 
xix,  82).  Hence,  many  years  after,  David  himself  re- 
paired  to  Mahanaim,  where  he  was  entertained  by  Bar- 
zillai,  the  aged  sheik  of  that  district,  when  he  aought 
refuge  beyond  the  Jordan  from  his  son  Absalom  (2  Sam. 
xvii,  24, 27;  1  Kings  ii,  8).  In  this  vicinity  also  appears 
to  have  been  fought  the  decisive  battle  in  the  wood  of 
Ephraim,  between  the  royal  troopa  and  the  rebela  (2 
Sam.  xviii).  See  David.  We  only  read  of  Mahanaim 
again  os  the  station  of  one  of  the  twelve  offlcers  who 
had  charge,  in  monthly  rotation,  of  raising  the  provis- 
ions  for  the  royal  establishment  under  Solomon  (1  Kings 
iv,  14).  Some  iind  an  allusion  to  the  place  in  Cant 
▼i,  13  (*'  companies  of  two  armies,"  lit  dance  of  Ma- 
hanaim), but  this  is  doubtful.  '*  On  the  monument  of 
Shesbonk  (Shishak)  at  Kamak,  in  the  22d  cartouch — 
one  of  those  which  are  believed  to  contain  the  names  of 
Israditish  cities  conquered  by  that  king — a  name  ap- 
pears which  is  read  as  J/'-Aa-fi-m*,  that  is,  Mahanaim. 
The  adjoining  cartouches  contain  names  which  are  read 
as  Bethshean,  Shunem,  Megiddo,  Beth-horon,  Gibeon, 
and  other  Israelitish  names  (Brugsch,  Geogr,  der  nocA- 
barldnder  yfjgjfptent,  p.  61).  If  this  interpretation  may 
be  relied  on,  it  shows  that  the  invasion  of  Shishak  was 
morę  exten8ive  than  we  should  gather  from  the  records 
of  the  Bibie  (2  Chroń,  xii),  which  are  occupied  mainly 
with  oecurrences  at  the  metropolia.  Poasibly  the  army 
entered  by  the  plains  of  Philistia  and  Sharon,  ravaged 
Esdiiek>n  and  some  towns  like  Mahanaim  Just  beyond 


Jordan,  and  then  retumed,  either  by  the  same  route  ot 
by  the  Jordan  valley,  to  Jerusalem,  attacking  it  last 
This  would  account  for  Rehoboam'8  non-resistance,  and 
also  for  the  fact,  of  which  special  mention  is  madę,  that 
many  of  the  chief  men  of  the  country  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  city.  It  should,  however,  be  remarked  that  the 
names  occnr  in  moet  promiscuous  order,  and  that  nonę 
has  been  found  resembling  Jerusalem'*  (Smith).  In  Pr. 
Eli  Smith'8  Arabie  Ibt  of  names  of  plaoes  iu  Jebel  Ąjlun 
(Robinson*8  BUk  Ruearches^  iii,  Append.  p.  166),  we  find 
a  ruined  sito  under  the  name  of  Maknehy  which  is  prob- 
ably that  of  Mahanaim  (comp.  Schwaiz,  Paleti,  p,  281 ; 
Keil'8  CommerU,  on  Josh.  xiii,  26).  The  same  Identifi- 
cation was  pointed  out  by  the  Jewish  traveller  Hap- 
Parchi,  according  to  whom  it  lies  abont  half  a  day'8 
jouniey  due  east  of  Bethshan  (Zunz,  in  Asher^s  edit  of 
Bet^,  of  Tudela,  p.  40),  the  aame  direction  aa  in  Kie- 
pert'8  ifttp,  but  only  half  as  far.  Its  distance  from  the 
Jabbok  is  a  considerable  but  not  fatal  objection.  Tris- 
tram  visited  the  place  which  he  defenda  at  length  as  the 
site  of  Mahanaim,  and  describes  it  as  well  situated  for  a 
large  town,  with  considerable  remains  and  a  fhie  pond 
{LaitdofI$raei,p.^B3), 

Ma'haxieh-daii  (Heb.  MadiaMh''Dan,  "irnym^ 
camp  of  Don;  SepŁuag.  UaptftPoKi^  Aap,  Yulg.  Castra 
Dan)f  a  name  given  to  a  spot  west  of  Kiijath-Jearim,  in 
consequence  of  its  having  been  the  encampment  of  the 
party  of  Danites  on  their  way  to  capture  Laish  (Judg. 
xviii,  12).  Mr.  Williams  suggests  a  site  called  Bcit  Ma- 
hanem,  on  the  north  side  of  wady  Ismail,  and  N.y.£.  of 
Deir  el  Howa  (Holy  Ciłyy  i,  12,  noto) ;  but  the  name  ap- 
pears on  no  map,  and  occurs  in  no  other  trav^er. 

Maha-Pralya  (L  e.  the  '*great  end"  or  "  great  de- 
struction*'),  a  term  applied  by  the  Hindus  to  the  finał 
oonsummation  of  all  things,  which  they  suppose  will 
take  place  after  a  hundred  years  of  Brahma  have  elapsed 
(each  Brahmanic  day,with  ita  night,is  rcckoned  as  8640 
millions  of  our  years).  At  the  time  referred  to,  all  the 
gods,  induding  Brahma,  as  well  as  all  creatures,  will  be 
anuihilated;  Brahm,the  etemal,  8elf-exi8tent  Spińt,  will 
alone  remain.  See  Moor,  Hindoo  Paniheon ;  Thomaa, 
Dicł,  ofBiog,  and  MythoL  s.  v. 

Ma'harai  (Hebrew  Maharay',  *^;;iriQ,  hatty;  Sept 
y[axo^X  and  Moopai  v.  r.  Mafwt  and  Mcf/pa),  a  Ne- 
tophathite,  and  one  of  David*8  chief  warriors  (2  Sam. 
xxiii,  28;  I  Chroń,  xi,  80);  being  a  descendant  of  Ze- 
rah,  and  the  tenth  captain  of  a  oontingent  of  24,000 
men  (i  Chroń,  xxvii,  13).    KC 1014. 

Maha-Rtidra  is  anothcr  name  of  Si  va  (q.  v.).  See 

RUDRA. 

Maha-sanghlka  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  two 
great  diyisions  of  the  Buddhistic  Church  which  arose 
about  two  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  the  Buddha 
S4kyamuni,  or  about  843.  See  Stiiavira.  Out  of 
this  school  arose,  in  the  course  of  the  next  centuries, 
numerous  sects.  For  the  tenets  common  to  all,  and  for 
those  peculiar  to  each  of  these  sects,  the  special  student 
of  the  Buddhist  religion  will  at  present  most  advan- 
tageously  oonsult  the  work  of  Prof.  W.  Wassiljew,  Der 
Buddkismus,  teinę  Doffmen,  Gesckickfe  und  Literatur  (St 
Petersburg,  1860).~Chamber8,  Cydop,  s.  v. 

Ma^hath  (Heb.  Ma'chath,  nnc,  prob.  for  nnnę, 
gratpinff ;  Sept  Maa&),  the  name  of  two  LeviteB. 

1.  A  Kohathite,  son  of  Amaaai  and  father  of  Klkanah 
(1  ChnMi.  vi,  85);  apparently  the  same  elsewhere  (1 
Chroń,  vi,  26)  called  Ahimotm  (q.  v.).  B.C.  cir.  1876. 
See  Samuel. 

2.  Another  Kohathite,  one  of  those  who  cleanaed  the 
Tempie  in  the  reforroation  instituted  by  Hezekiah  (2 
Chroń,  xxix,  12),  and  was  appointed  by  that  king  one 
of  the  Bubordinate  oyerseers  of  the  sacred  revenne8  (2 
xxxi,  13).     B.G  726. 

Maba-va2iBa  is  the  title  of  two  celebrated  worka 
written  in  Pali,  and  relating  to  the  early  histoiy  of 
Ceyk>n  (q.  v.).    The  older  work  waa  probably  compoaed 
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by  Łhe  monks  of  the  convent  UtUraTih&rm  at  Anar&- 
dh&pura,  the  capital  of  Cejlon.  Its  datę  u  unoertain, 
but  it  apparently  preceded  the  reign  of  Dhatosena  (459- 
477),  a»  that  roonarch  ordered  it  to  be  read  in  pub- 
lic,  a  circamstance  yrbich  seems  to  prove  the  oelebńty 
it  already  enjo^^ed  in  his  time.  The  later  work  of  the 
Bame  name  b  an  improred  edition  and  continuation  of 
the  former.  Its  author,  Mahan&ma,  waa  the  son  of  an 
aunt  of  the  king  Dhatusena,  and  he  bńngs  down  the 
history  of  Ceylon,  like  his  predecessor,  to  the  death  of 
Mahasena.  A  lirst  volume  of  the  test  of  the  latter 
work,  "in  Roman  charactera,  with  a  tranalation  8ub> 
joined,  and  an  introductory  essay  on  Pali  Buddhistic 
Uterature,*'  was  published  by  the  Hon.  George  Tumour 
(Ceylon,  1837).  See  also  Lasaen,  Induche  AUerthumt^ 
kutilef  ii,  15  są.  (Bonn,  1852). — Chambers,  Cydop.  &  v. 

Mab4-vira  (literally  "  the  great  heco'*),  alao  called 
Vira  and  Yardhamdna^  is  the  twenty-fourth  or  last 
Jina,  or  deiiied  saint,  of  the  Jainas  (q.  y.),  dcscribed  as 
of  a  golden  coniplexion,  and  haying  a  lion  for  his  sym- 
boL  His  legendary  history  is  given  in  the  KcJpaSu- 
tra  (q.  y.)  and  the  Makwoira-Charitra,  According  to 
these,  Mahavlra's  birth  oecurred  at  a  period  infinitely 
remote ;  it  was  as  Nayasara,  the  head  man  of  a  yillage, 
that  he  fint  appeared  in  the  country  of  Yijaya,  subject 
to  Satrumardana.  He  was  next  bom  as  Maricki,  the 
grandson  of  the  first  Jaina  saint  Bishabha;  he  then 
came  to  the  world  of  Brahm&,  was  rebom  as  a  worldly- 
minded  Brahmana,  and  after  seyeral  other  births — each 
being  sepazated  from  the  other  by  an  intenral  paascd  in 
one  of  the  Jaina  heaven8,  and  each  period  of  life  ex- 
tending  to  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years — he 
ąoitted  the  state  of  a  delty  to  obtain  imroortality  as  a 
saint,  and  was  incamate  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth 
age  (now  past),  when  seyenty-fiye  years  and  eight  and 
a  half  months  of  it  remained.  After  he  was  thirty  years 
of  age  he  reuounced  worldly  pursuits,  and  departed, 
amid  the  applaiise  of  gods  and  men,  to  practioe  auster- 
ities.  Finally,  he  became  an  Arhat  or  Jina;  and  at  the 
age  of  8eveuty-two  years,  the  period  of  his  liberation 
haying  arriyed,  **  he  resigned  his  breath,'*  and  his  body 
was  bnmed  by  Indra  and  other  deities,  who  erected  a 
splendid  monument  on  the  spot,  and  then  retnmed  to 
their  respectiye  hearens.  At  what  period  these  eyents 
oecurred  is  not  stated,  but,  judging  fiom  some  of  the 
circumstances  narrated,  the  last  Jina  expired  about  five 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  sra.  Other  author- 
ities  make  the  datę  of  this  eyent  about  a  oentury  and  a 
half  earlier. 

The  works  aboye  referred  to  state,  with  considerable 
detail,  the  conyersions  worked  by  Mahaylra.  Aroong 
the  papils  were  IndrabhOti  (also  called  Gautama,  and 
for  this  reason,  but  erroneously,  considered  as  the  same 
with  Łhe  founder  of  Łhe  Buddhist  religion),  Agnibhftti, 
Y&yubhAti— all  three  sons  of  YasubbAti,  a  Brahmana 
of  the  Gotama  tribe,  and  othcrs.  These  conyerts  to 
Jaina  principlcs  are  mosUy  madę  in  the  same  manner : 
each  comes  to  the  saint  prepared  to  oyerwhelm  him  with 
shame,  when  he  salutes  them  mildly,  and,  as  the  Jainas 
hołd,  Bolres  their  metaphyaical  or  religious  doubts. 
Thus  Indrabhdti  doubts  whether  there  be  a  liying  prin- 
ciple  or  not;  Yayubhiliti  doubts  if  life  be  not  body; 
Mandita  has  not  madę  up  his  mind  on  the  subjects  of 
bondage  and  liberation ;  Achalabhrfitri  is  sceptical  as  to 
the  distinction  between  yice  and  yirtue,  and  so  on.  l^a- 
h&ylra  remo%'cs  all  Łheir  difficulŁies,  and,  by  teaching 
them  the  Jaina  truth,  conyerts  them  to  the  doctrine  of 
his  sect.  For  a  summary  account  of  the  life  of  this 
saint,  see  H.  T.  Colebrooke'8  Miscelianeous  Eśtaytj  ii, 
213  8q.;  H.  H.WUson^s  Works,  i,  291  8q.— Chambers, 
Cydop,  8.  y. 

Ma']iavite  (Hebrew  only  in  the  plur.  McKhatim^ 
C^^in^,  reritńng;  Sept,  Ma(ueiv  y.  r.  Maiuf,Yulg.  J/a- 
humtieSj  Auth. Yers.  "Mahayite ;"  probably  by  erroneous 
transcription  for  the  sing.  "^^irip),  apparently  a  patrial 
attńbutc  of  Eliel,  one  of  Dayids  body-gnard  (1  Chroń. 


xi,  46) ;  bat  no  place  or  peiwm  2iakavak  or  Mahaeai 
is  anjTwhere  elae  alluded  to  from  which  the  title  eoold 
haye  been  deriyed.  There  is  doubtksa  some  ooimptkn 
in  the  texL  *'The  Targum  haa  Mlinc  "iCn,  *fKm 
Machayoa.'  Kennicott  {Diitert,  p.  281)  oonjectiires  that 
originally  the  Hebrew  may  haye  stood  C^inmSy*froin 
the  Hiyites.'  Others  haye  propoaed  to  insert  an  N  aod 
read  *  the  Mahanaimite*  (FUrst,  Hamhcb.  p.  721  a  ;  Ber- 
theau,  Ckrottik.  p.  136)"  (Smith). 

Maha^zloth  (Heb.  Machazwth',  TSrar^^rro,  rińom; 
SepL  Maa^uód  y.  r.  Mca^w^),  the  last  named  of  the 
fourteen  sons  of  Heman  the  Leyite  (1  Chnm.  xxy,  4), 
and  leader  under  him  of  the  twenty-thiid  diTision  of 
the  Tempie  mumcians  as  arranged  by  Dayid  (1  Chroo. 
xxy,  80).    aa  1014. 

Ma^her-Bha^lal-hash-bas  (Heb.  Maker^Sha- 
UW-ChoMk-Baz,  Tą  Ón  VyQ  -^rra,  tpeedmg  for  hooiy  ke 
Aa<fef  tothe  tpoU;  SepL  óĘkufę  irpoPOftĄy  irot^ooc  oń- 
Xft>y  and  Tayćo^C  mcv\tv90v,  ó^iwę  irpotHS;ieiNyov,  Yolg. 
Ydociter  ępoHa  deirahef  eito  pnedare  and  A  ceeiera  tpO' 
lia  detrahere^fettma  pradari;  for  the  gramoiatioal  coo- 
struction,  see  Gesenius,  Commml,  ad  loa),  wofds  whidi 
the  prophet  Isaiah  was  first  commanded  to  writc  in  large 
characten  upon  a  tablet,  and  afterwaids  to  giye  as  a 
symbolical  name  to  a  son  that  was  to  be  bom  to  him 
(Isa.  yiii,  1,  3),  as  prognostic  of  the  sudden  attack  of 
Daroascus  and  Syria  by  the  Aasyńan  aimy  (aee  Hen- 
denon*s  Commeni,  ad  loc).  The  cbild  in  qaeBtion  waa 
eyidently  the  prophet*s  son  by  **  the  propheteas**  whom 
he  espoused  in  pursuance  of  the  diyine  mandałe,  and 
appears  to  haye  been  the  same  with  the  one  whose  biith 
under  the  morę  Messianic  title  of  Immaicuel  was  at 
once  a  token  to  Ahaz  of  the  ooming  defeat  of  hta  ene> 
mieś  (Isa.  yii,  14-16),  and  an  iUoatriooa  type  of  Gospel 
deliyennce.     aC.  739. 

Mahes(h)a  and  Mehea^^ara  are  namea  by  which 
SiTa  is  sometimes  called.    See  SiyA. 

Bfah'lah  (Heb.  Machkih%  nbm,  aoother  form  for 

nbn^,  diseasej  as  in  £xod.  xy,  26,  etc.),  the  name  of 

two  persons. 

1.  (Sept  MooXa  y.  r.  MafXd,  Yulg.  MohoŁa,  Auth. 
Yere.  *'Maha]ah.")  Apparently  a  son  (but  pertiaps  a 
daughter)  of  Hamoleketh,  a  female  desoendant  of  Ma- 
nasseh ;  the  father's  name  is  not  given,  but  two  broŁbers 
are  mentioned  (1  Chroń,  yii,  18).     aC.  prob.  cir.  1658. 

2.  (Sept.  M aaXa,  Yulg.  Mekka,)  The  first  named 
of  the  five  daughters  and  heireases  of  Zelophehad,  of  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh  weat,  who  married  among  their  kin- 
dred  (Numb.  xxył,  83 ;  xxvii,  1 ;  xxxvi,  11 ;  Josh.  XTii, 

13).  aa  1618. 

Mah^U  (Heb.  MachH\  *'Vnc,  ndfc;  Sept«  MooXi, 
Yulg.  MohoUf  but  in  £xod.  yi,  19,  MooXfi,  Aoth.  Yera. 
"  Mahali ;"  see  also  Mahlitb),  the  name  of  two  Leyites. 

1.  A  son  of  Merari,  and  gnndson  of  Leyi  (Exod.  ri, 
19 ;  Numb.  iii,  20 ;  1  Chnm.  yi,  19 ;  xxiu,  21 ;  xxiy,  26, 
28;  £zra  yiii,  18).  Among  his  sons  was  one  nained 
Libni  (1  Chroń,  yi,  29).  His  descendanta  were  named 
after  him  (Numb.  iii,  88 ;  xxyi,  68).     aC.  post  1856. 

2.  A  son  of  Mushi,  and  nephew  of  the  preceding  (1 
Chroń,  xxiii,  23 ;  xxiy,  80).  He  had  a  son  named  Sha- 
mer  (1  Chroń,  yi,  47).     aa  antę  1658. 

Mah'lite  (Heb.  only  in  the  ńngular  oolleetiyely, 
MachW,  '^Tyo,  patron}'mic  of  the  same  form  from 
Maiili;  Sept,  MooXł,Yulg.  MohalUa;  but  in  Namb. 
xxv  i,  58,  Sept.  om  its,  Yulg.  Moholi;  A.  Yers.  constantly 
"  Mahlitcs"),  the  descendants  of  Mahll,  the  son  of  Merań 
(Numb.  iii,  33 ;  xx\'i,  58). 

Mabaon  (Hebrew  MaMm\  y\ir}^j  aickly ;  Sept 
MaaX(^i/,  Yulg.  Mahaion),  the  elder  of  the  two  sons  of 
Elimelech  the  Bethlehemite  by  Naomi;  they  rcmoved 
with  him  to  Moab,  where  this  one  married  Kuth,  and 
died  chUdless  (Ruth  i,  2,  5;  iv,  9, 10).  aa  dr.  I36a 
See  RuTU.  ^  It  is  uncertain  which  was  the  elder  of  the 
two.    In  the  narrative  (i,  2,  5)  Mahlon  ia  mentioned 
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fint|  but  in  his  fonnal  address  to  Uie  elden  in  tbe  gato 
(iv,  9),  Boaz  says  'Chilion  and  Mahlon.'  Like  hU 
brother,  Mahlon  died  in  the  land  of  Moab  withoat  off- 
^iiing,  which  in  tbe  Taigum  on  Rath  (i,  5)  is  ezplained 
to  have  been  a  judgment  for  their  transgression  of  tbe 
law  in  marrying  a  Moabiteas.  In  tbe  Targum  on  1 
Chion.  iv,  22,  Mahlon  is  identified  with  Joash,  possibly 
on  aooount  of  the  double  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  woid 
which  foliowa,  and  which  signifies  both  *had  dominlon' 
and 'mairied''' (Smith). 

Blahmud,  Abuł-Kasim  YemIn  ed-Dowlah,  one 
of  the  moet  oelebrated  of  the  Mohanunedan  80vereigna, 
the  founder  of  the  Gaznevide  dynasty,  and  the  first 
who  establiahed  a  pennanent  Moelem  empire  in  India, 
was  bom  at  Guzna  (or  Ghizni)  in  A.D.  967.  HU  fa- 
ther  was  originally  a  Tnrkish  8lave,  but  having  beoome 
gov8mor,  onder  the  80vereign  of  Peraia,  of  the  prov- 
inoe  of  Kandahar,  he  flnally  secured  for  his  own  posses- 
akm  the  whole  of  the  Punjab  (q.  v.),  beeides  the  Aff- 
ghan  dominions.  Mahmdd  came  to  tbe  throne  A.D. 
997.  AIready,  dnring  the  reign  of  his  father,  Mahmiid 
had  distinguiahed  himaelf  by  superior  warlike  qual- 
ities.  lU  tieated  by  Mansdlr,  the  Samanide  Bovereign 
of  Penia,  he  madę  war  against  him,  resulting  in  tbe 
ov8rthT0w  of  the  Samanide  djmasty,  and  the  establiah- 
ment  of  Mahmdd  himself  as  the  most  powerful  mon- 
areh  in  Asia.  A  devont  Muasulman,  ho  aspired  to  the 
ehaiacter  of  aa  apostle  of  his  religion.  <^  His  chief  am- 
bition  was  to  extend  his  religion  throughout  the  rich 
pioTinoes  of  India,  a  task  to  which  he  was  stimulated 
by  a  belief,  cherished  fiom  his  early  boyhood,  that  he  was 
intmsted  with  a  diyine  mission  to  extirpatę  idolatiy 
fiom  the  land  of  the  Hindua"  In  twelve  8uooeasive 
ezpeditions  into  India,  doring  a  reign  of  thirty-five 
years,  he  carried  fire  and  sword  among  the  idolatora,  de- 
throoed  and  siew  several  prinoes,  plundeied  and  burned 
tbebr  cities,  stormed  the  forts,  massacred  the  garrisons, 
iBvaged  the  fields,  and  carried  away  so  many  native8 
into  captińty,  that  the  prioe  of  a  aUve  was  reduced  at 
Gazna  to  a  oouple  of  rupees;  and  all  this  notwithstand- 
ing  that  all  India  regarded  the  oontest  with  MahmM 
in  the  light  of  a  holy  war,  and  that  no  sacrifice  of  mon- 
ey  or  men  was  spared  to  defend  the  religion  of  their 
forefathers  (compare  Moore's  poem  Paradise  and  the 
Periy.  Mahmtkd  extended  his  conquest8  not  only  over 
the  whole  of  the  Punjab,  but  penetrated  as  far  as  Bun- 
dekund  on  the  east,  and  Guzerat  on  the  south,  It  bas 
ftequently  been  charged  that  these  incurmons  to  India 
weie  madę  by  Mahmdd  rather  for  the  sake  of  spoil 
than  to  extend  the  Mussulman  faith  (oomp.  Trevor,  /»- 
diOf  p.  72),  but  there  is  every  evidence,  both  in  the  iact 
that  his  arms  were  constantly  directed  against  the  re- 
ligion rather  than  the  people,  and  in  his  lavish  ezpen- 
diture  at  Gazna  of  the  tieasures  brought  from  India, 
and  in  tbe  enconragement  he  gave  to  leaming,  that 
Mahmdd  believed  in  his  di>nne  mission.  He  founded 
a  nniverBity  in  Gazna,  with  a  va8t  coUecUon  of  curi- 
ous  books,  in  variou8  langnages,  and  a  mnseum  of  nat- 
nral  curiosities.  He  appiopriated  a  large  sum  for  the 
maintenance  of  this  establishmenL  He  also  set  aside 
£10,000  a  year  for  pensions  to  leamed  men.  He  died 
in  1080.  The  great  Mussulman  poet  Firdiisi  Bourish- 
ed  at  this  time.  See  Ferishta,  History  oftkt  Rite  oftke 
Mokammedan  Power  m  India  (translated  by  generał 
Briggs) ;  Wiiken,  Hittoria  Ghamevidarum;  History  of 
British  India,  vol  i  (Harper'8  Family  Library) ;  Von 
Hammer,  Gemahldetaal  grosaer  Moslemischer  Hemcher; 
Trevor,  India,  p.  69  są. ;  India,  Pictorial,  Descript,  and 
JlitU  (London,  Bohn,  1854, 12mo),  p.  54  są. ;  D'Herbelot, 
BSdioth.  Orienłale,  p.  544  są. ;  and  the  exceUent  article 
\n  Thomas,  Diet.  o/Biog.  and  Mytkol,  8.  V,    (J.H.W.) 

Mahnensohmidt,  John  Petkr,  a  pioneer  of  the 
German  Reformed  Church  in  Ohio,  was  bom  probably 
in  Somerset  or  in  Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa.,  in  1788;  first 
taitgfat  school  for  a  nnmber  of  yeam,  and  was  finally,  in 
1812,  lioensed  to  preach,  and  soon  afler  iemoved  to  Ohio, 
whate  be  perfonned  mismonary  labois  in  the  coonties  of 
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Columbiana  and  TmmbulL  He  Uud  the  foundations  of 
numerous  congregations,  which  he  lived  to  see  grow 
and  prosper.  He  died  in  Canfield,  Mahoning  Ck>.,  Ohio, 
Jidy  1 1, 1857.  Mahnenschmidt  was  a  modest,  childlike, 
and  eamest  man.  See  Harbaugh,  Fathen  o/ the  Ger^ 
man  Rtf»  Ck.  (Lancaster,  Pa.,  1872, 12mo),  iii,  207  są. 

Ma'llol  (Heb.  Maekol',  bin^,  a  sacied  damce,  as  in 
Psa.  XX,  12,  eta ;  Sept.  Ma^wA ;  Josephus  'Hfiai^y,  i4n^ 
viii,  2, 5),  a  person  apparently  named  as  the  father  of 
the  fiunotts  wise  men  Ethan,  Heman,  Chalool,  and  Dar- 
da (or  at  least  of  the  last  two),  prior  to  the  time  of  Sol- 
omon  (1  Kings  iv,  81) ;  but  if  these  be  the  same  with 
those  ennmerated  as  sons  of  Zerah  (1  Chroń,  ii,  6),  the 
word  must  be  taken  as  elsewhere  to  denoto  simply  their 
pursuit,  as  musical  oompoeers  (see  Keil's  Comment,  ad 
loc  Kings),  an  art  with  which  dancing  has  ever  been 
intimately  connected.    See  £than. 

Mahomet.    See  Mohammed. 

Mabrattas,  a  people  of  Centtal  India,  south  of  the 
River  Ganges,  inhi^iting  the  mountains  from  Gwalior 
to  Goa,  and  by  many  supposed  to  be  the  desoendants  of 
a  Persian  or  North  Indian  people  who  had  been  driven 
sonthwaids  by  the  Mongols.  They  are  a  vigorous  and 
active  race,  and  though,  like  many  Eastem  nations,  di- 
minutive  and  ill  formed,  are  distinguished  for  their 
courage.  Most  of  the  Mahrattas  are  Hindus  in  relig- 
ious  belief,  but,  unlike  the  devont  followeis  of  Brahma, 
they  do  not  adhere  to  the  distinction  of  casto  very  dose- 
ly.  Mohammedanism  and  Parseeism  also  have  many 
followers  among  this  people,  and  Judaism  counts  a  few 
adherenta,  though  so  distorted  by  heathen  practioes  that 
some  ethnologists  have  identified  the  Bem  Itrael  of  the 
Mahratta  land  with  tbe  PaJttani  (q.v.). 

Hittory, — The  Mahrattas  are  first  mendoned  in  hia- 
tory  abottt  the  middle  of  the  17th  oentury.  They  then 
inhabited  a  narrow  strip  of  territory  on  the  west  side 
of  the  peninsula,  extending  from  15°  to  21°  N.  lat,  and 
are  spoken  of  as  for  three  centuries  the  subjects  of  Mo- 
hammedanism. The  founder  of  the  Mahratta  power 
was  Sevaji  (died  in  1680),  a  freebooter  or  adventurer, 
whose  father  was  an  officer  in  the  senrioe  of  the  last  king 
of  Bejapfir.  By  policy  or  by  force,  he  eventually  suc- 
ceeded  in  compelhng  the  several  independent  chiefs  to 
acknowledge  him  as  their  leader,  and,  with  a  large 
army  at  his  oommand,  overran  and  subdued  a  vast 
portaon  of  the  emperor  of  Delhi's  territory^  He  was 
ciDwned  as  king  in  1674.  His  son  and  suocessor,  Sam- 
baji,  after  vigorously  following  out  his  father's  policy, 
was  taken  piisofter  by  Aurangzebe  in  1689,  and  put  to 
death.  The  incapadty  of  the  subseąuent  rulers  who 
reigned  under  the  title  ot  Ramrajak  ("great  king"), 
tempted  the  two  chief  oflkers  of  state,  the  Peishwa^  or 
prime  minister,  and  the  pa3nnaster-general,  to  dividef 
about  1749,  the  empire  between  them,  the  former  fixing 
his  residenoe  at  Piina,  and  retaining  a  nominał  suprem- 
acy  over  tbe  whole  nation,  while  the  lattor  madę  Nag- 
piir  his  capitał,  and  founded  the  empire  of  the  Berar 
Mahrattas.  Later,  however,  the  Mahratta  kingdom  was 
divided  into  a  great  number  of  states,  morę  or  less  pow- 
erful and  independent,  chief  among  which  were,  bo- 
sides  the  two  above  mentioned,  Gwalior,  ruled  by  the 
Kao  Scindiah ;  Indore,  by  tbe  Bao  Holkar ;  and  Baroda, 
bv  tbe  Guioowar.  Intestine  wars  followed  this  subdi- 
vision,  and  ultimatolythe  East  India  Company  was 
oompelled  to  interfere.  After  many  long  and  bloody 
ćontests  with  the  British  and  their  allies,  tbe  Mahrattas 
were  reduced  to  a  state  of  dependence.  The  only  ex- 
oeption  was  Scindiah,  a  powerful  chief,  who  had  raised 
a  powerful  army,  oificered  by  Frenchmen,  and  disciplined 
after  the  European  method.  He  continued  the  contest 
nntil  1848.  Tbe  dignity  of  peishwa  was  abolished  in 
1818,  and  his  territories  were  occupied  by  the  British. 
Nagpiir  and  Sattara  subseąnently  a\ao  carae  to  the  Brit- 
ish, but  the  other  chiefa  still  poesess  exten8ive  domin- 
ions under  British  protecUon. 

JfiimoM.— The  earliest  miaaions  of  the  Christian 
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Chorch  in  India  datę  with  tbe  settlement  of  the  Porta- 
gueae  in  Goa,  wbere  the  Roman  Catholics  established 
the  first  bisbopric  in  1534.  Tbe  second  important  hołd 
the  Romish  Church  secured  at  the  two  Salsettes,  the  pen- 
insula  and  island  near  Bombay.  From  these  the  work 
was  gradaally  pressed  tbrough  the  Mahratta-land.  At 
Goa  there  are  daimed  to  be  812,000,  and  at  Bombay 
20^00  Koman  Catholics.  See  India.  The  fint  Prot- 
tefitant  miauon  was  commenced  in  the  Mabratta-Iand  by 
the  American  Board  in  1811.  For  about  twenty  years 
it  was  conflned  to  the  territory  tbis  aide  of  the  Ghauts. 
Mahim,  Tannab,  and  Chowul  (Choule)  were  oocupied 
lor  a  time,  but  abandoned  in  1826.  lia  1836,  howeveri 
the  work  began  to  show  signs  of  vigor  and  promise.  At 
Ihis  time  a  mission  was  established  on  the  high  lands 
of  Ahmednuggur,  a  city  of  80,000  inhabitants,  and  by 
1842  it  became  an  independent  miasion  centrę.  For  the 
success  of  this  work  and  its  present  statos,  see  the  arti- 
de  India,  toL  iv,  p.  555,  coL  2.  The  Anglican  Chuich 
first  began  missionary  labors  in  Bombay  in  1820,  and 
gradually  gained  a  bojd  at  Tannah,  Bandora,  and  Bas- 
sein.  In  1882,  Nasik,  the  most  celebrated  centrę  of  Brah- 
minism  in  all  Deccan,  was  secured ;  in  1846  the  work 
was  extended  to  the  station  Junir,  and  in  1848  to  Mal- 
liganm.  The  attempt  madę  a  few  years  ago,  at  Teolat, 
to  Chństianize  exclusively  by  the  aid  of  native  hdpers 
failed  oompletely.  Neither  did  the  effort  among  the 
niangs,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Anrangabad  (stations 
Buldana,  etc),  prove  suasessfuL  In  Bombay  and  yi- 
cinity  the  Church  Missionary  Society  sustains  many 
schools,  and  Christian  influences  are  moulding  the  char- 
•cter  of  the  rising  generation.  A  special  missionary  for 
theMoharomedansisBustainedhere.  See  Bombay.  The 
Sootch  Miflsion  commenced  at  Konkan  in  1828;  the  first 
stations  were  Bankot  and  Suyamdrug,  but  these  were 
abandoned  when  the  iaborers  were  needed  at  Bombay. 
Uere  both  the  "  EsUblished  Church"  and  the  **  Free 
Church" sustain  schools.  The  Scotch  Mission  at  Poonah, 
which  originated  in  1839,  belongs  to  the  Free  Church. 
Of  late  years  the  Free  Church  bas  estabUshed  missions 
among  the  Waralies  (aborigines)  near  Daman.  The  So- 
ciety for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  bas  labored  in  this 
field  sińce  1840,  but  conilned  mainly  to  Bombay.  Yery 
lately  the  Medical  Missionary  Society  bas  established 
an  institute  which  will  prove  of  yaluable  service  to  the 
mission  work.  See  Sprengel,  GeackichU  der  MahraUm 
(Halle,  1786) ;  Duth,  Hittory  o/łhe  MahraitoB  (London, 
1826,  8  yoIb.  8vo);  Grundemann,  i/tmoiMol^a^,  No.  12; 
Chambers,  Cyclopadiat  s.  v. 

Mai,  Anoblo,  a  noted  Roman  Catholic  prelate,  and 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury,  was  bom  at  SchUpario  (prorince  of  Bergamo),  It- 
aly,  March  7, 1782.  As  a  youth  he  arrested  the  atten- 
tion  of  his  instructor,  the  ex-Je8uit  father  Lewis  Mozzi 
de'  Caspitani,  by  the  unusual  taste  and  capacity  which 
he  displayed  for  dassical  leaming.  The  father,  deter- 
mined  to  lead  Angelo^s  inclination  towards  the  senrice 
of  tbe  Church,  finały  induced  him  to  enter,  in  1799,  the 
novitiate  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  which,  although  else- 
where  suppressed,  the  Duke  of  Parma,  with  the  sanction 
of  Pius  YI,  was  jnst  re-establlshing  at  Colorno,  a  smali 
city  of  his  duchy.  In  this  oommunity  Mai  resided  till 
the  prorisional  restoration  of  the  society  in  Naples 
(1804),  whither  he  was  sent  as  Professor  of  Greek  and 
Latin  literaturę.  About  the  eńd  of  1806  he  was  trons- 
ferred  to  Romę  for  the  completion  of  his  theological 
studies,  and  soon  afterwards  to  Onńeto,  and  was  there 
admitted  to  priesfs  orders.  It  was  at  this  place  that  he 
acquircd  great  familiarity  with  the  Hebrew  language,  his 
accurate  knowledge  of  pabeography,  and  his  skill  in  de- 
ciphering  ancient  manuscripts.  He  retumed  to  Romę 
in  1808,  just  about  the  time  when  the  contest  of  Pius 
YII  with  Napoleon  was  reaching  the  crisis;  an  order 
issued  by  the  viceroy,  commanding  all  subjects  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  to  return  to  Łheir  respectiye  proyinces, 
had  compelled  him  to  change  his  residencc  once  again. 
Happtly  for  the  interests  of  literaturę,  he  setUed  at  Mi- 


lan. The  Ambrosian  library  of  that  city  had  loi:^ 
been  known  as  rich  in  manuscripts  of  tbe  hi^heet  intet^ 
est — the  remnant  of  the  treasuies  of  the  old  looaaadt 
libraries,  espedally  tbose  of  Bobbio  and  Lucca,  aad  of 
some  of  the  suppressed  Benedictine  conyents  of  the  Prot- 
estant cantons  of  Switzerland.  Many  of  its  best  Łitaa 
ures  had  been  madę  public  by  Muratoń,  HabtUoD,  and 
the  Benedictine  editors;  but  there  yet  retnained  a  de» 
partment  entirely  unexpl6red,  which  Mai  soon  apprapn- 
ated  to  himself,  and  which  bas  sińce  oome  to  be  regarded 
as  exclusiyely  his  own — that  of  palimpaest  or  re-wrii- 
ten  manuscripts,  in  which  the  original  writing  has  becs 
effaced  in  order  to  make  room  for  a  later  work  written 
oyer  iL  Mai  was  admitted  an  associate,  and  eycntoaB  j 
a  doctor  of  this  celebrated  library,  and  labored  in  this 
noyel  editorial  career  with  a  zeal  and  suooesB  not  im- 
worthy  of  the  traditional  glories  of  his  country.  From 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  to  which  he  had  not  yet  ayowed 
himself,  he  now  withdrew,  %dth  the  oonsoit  and  ap- 
proyal  of  the  authorities  at  Romę.  His  fint  esaay  as  an 
author  was  a  Latin  translation  (with  a  commeotaiy)  of 
Isocrates,  De  Permutatiane  (1818),  the  original  of  which 
had  been  published  by  a  Greek  named  Andrew  Ma8tox- 
idi  in  the  preyious  year;  but  this  was  only  the  prehide 
of  his  far  morę  remarkable  successes  in  the  decipher^ 
ment  and  publication  of  palimpsest  manuscripta.  Up  to 
this  period,  with  the  exception  of  KUster  and  Wetstcśn^s 
readings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  from  the  Codn 
Ephremiy  Knittcrs  portions  of  the  Gothic  BihLe  of  UI- 
philas,  Peter  Bruns^s  fragment  of  the  ninety-first  book 
of  Liyy,  and  Barrett's  palimpsest  uf  tbe  Gospels,  palimp- 
sest literaturę  was  entirely  untried.  Within  a  few  yean 
Mai  deciphered  and  published  from  palimpsest  somces 
writings  of  seyeral  classical  authors,  besides  two  woiks 
then  suppoeed  to  be  by  Pbilo  Judsus,  but  afterwanh 
recognised  as  the  productions  of  Greorgius  Gemistnsi    In 

1819  Mai  was  called  to  Romę  as  chief  keeper  of  the 
Yatican  Library,  canon  of  the  Church  of  St.  Petn^s^  and 
domestic  prelate  of  the  pope,  Pius  YIL  Herę  be  con- 
tinued  the  publication  of  palimpsest  manuscripta,  and  in 

1820  brought  out  the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known 
out  of  Italy — a  large  and  intereeting  portion  of  the  kiog- 
lost  De  Repubiica  of  Cicero,  the  fragments  of  which  he 
arranged  with  consummate  skin  in  their  respectiye  or- 
der, and  interwoye  with  all  the  known  extracts  of  the 
work  which  had  been  presenred  in  the  collectiona  of  an- 
cient authors.  The  whole  text  he  illustrated  by  a  crit- 
ical  commentary  of  exceeding  interest,  which  at  onoe 
established  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  first  scholars  of 
theage. 

From  these  comparatiyely  desoltory  labors  he  tuncd 
to  a  project  not  unworthy  of  the  palmiest  days  of  Itał- 
ian  editorship.     Selecting  from  the  yast  and  till  tbes 
imperfectiy  explored  manuscript  treaauree  of  the  Yati- 
can, he  prepared  his  Scripiorum  veierftm  Nova  Colkdio 
e  Yoticanu  Codicibui  edita  (Romę,  1825,  and  later,  10 
yols.  4to),  on  the  plan  of  the  yarious  A  needota,  publbłied 
under  diflTerent  titles  by  Mabillon,  Pez,  Montfaucon,  Ma- 
raton, and  others.     It  is  a  work  of  immense  labor  sod 
research,  and  of  a  most  misoellaneous  character— Greek 
and  Latin,  sacred  and  profane,  theological,  historical,  pfr- 
tristical,  and  philosophicaL     Next,  he  published  CIop- 
śiri  Scriptores  ex  Codictbus  Vaiicams  fditi  (completcd  in 
1888,  in  10  yols.  8vo),  which  included  some  of  the  edi- 
tor's  earłier  publications  (especially  the  De  H^mbiiea); 
although,  with  the  exeeption  of  about  two  yolumes,  its 
contents  were  entirely  new    Scarcely  was  this  coUection 
finished  when  he  entered  upon  the  preparation  of  the 
Spicileffium  Romanum  (1889-44, 10  yols.  8vo),equal]y  in- 
teresting  and  yarious  in  its  contents,  and  a  fourth  o(d- 
lection  entitled  Nwa  Paźrum  Bibliatkera  (1845-53,6 
yols.  4to),  thus  completing  a  series  unparalleled  sińce 
the  days  of  Muratori,  and,  indeed,  far  more  extraordłnBrT 
than  the  older  collections,  from  the  circumstance  that 
it  was  compiled  from  the  merę  gkamngs  which  had  e»- 
caped  the  research  of  the  eailier  generations  of  editon 
and  collectors.    In  addition  to  all  Uieae  labon,  and  wbik 
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th^  ircre  itill  on  hu  handi,  he  commenced  m  edition 
oT  thc  weU-knawD  Codex  Yaliamut  of  the  Old  and  New 
TeatameDt,  with  Tuicnu  rudingi  uid  prukgom^nA, 
whioh,  bowever,  he  never  entirely  compleWd;  or  irhe 
did,  u  Kiine  auppose,  he  deetroyed  i  fp^iler  pan  of  his 
inaiiiucripC  on  Ihe  Old  TeiUmeDt,leiiI  it  ihoald  eyersee 
tbe  light  of  day  in  an  incomplece  and  imperfect  sUle. 
The  test  of  the  New  TeaCament  waa  publithed  in  1868, 
and  in  a  thoroughly  reviKd  rom  in  1869,  under  the  ti- 
tle  ffot.  Tett.  ex  rttnitutimo  eodine  Val^  teomdii  airu 
edilum  Mtudio  Angeii  Maiij  but  eren  in  a  rerised  foRa 
the  work  doea  not  deserre  the  name  aCHai  on  iU  title- 
page.  Camp.Kitto,younL<Sac./.i(.]869(Oct.),p.l6eaq. 

While  raigaged  in  thne  tmt  lileraiy  entcrpriies  Hii 
held  the  labonou*  and  reapotuible  post  of  wcrecary  of 
tbe  Propaganda,  lo  which  he  had  been  appmnted  in 
1888;  and  ii  wai  obMcved  with  wonder  that  his  other 
(ngagemenU  were  neveT  saObred  to  inleifere  with  che 
datkaoftheaecietaTTabip.  In  1888  he  waa  rewarded  for 
hu  great  KTyicea  to  the  Church  with  tbe  cardiiul^a  het, 
■t  tbe  uoM  time  with  bia  fiiend  and  Boocesaor  in  tbe 
Yatican  Libcaiy,  Heziofanii ;  and  aooo  aflefwarda  waa 
•ppoinled  to  KveT>l  important  and  conflitential  offlc«a 
in  the  Roman  eoart,  chieHy  of  ■  literary  cbaricter.  He 
WBB  nuned  HicxeaiiTely  prefect  of  the  CongregftŁian  for 
the  8upen'ision  of  the  Orienlal  Preaa;  prefect  of  the 
Congiegation  of  tbe  Index ;  and  prefect  of  tbe  Congre- 
gmtioDof  theCouncilofTrent  Id  !8&a  he  wa>  appoint- 
ed  to  the  still  morę  congenial  poet  of  librarian  of  tbe 
Boman  Cbarch.     He  died  SepUmber  9, 1864. 

^Cardinal  Uai'a  abilitiea  u  an  editor,^  uys  hla  tu<^ 
rapher  in  the  Eagliih  Gi/clopadia,  "were  of  llio  fety 
highest  order.  Wbile  bia  collectiona  compriie  an  infl- 
nite  YBTiety  of  anthor^  of  every  a^e,  of  eveTy  counlry,  of 
«very  lariety  of  siyle,  »nd  in  evcry  department  of  liter- 
aturę, he  appears  in  ail  equal)y  the  master.  Whctber 
the  aubject  he  theology,or  bistory,  ar  law,  or 
OT  generał  literaturę,  bia  leaming  ia  never  at  fault, . 
hii  cńtical  Mgocily  nerer  fails.  In  tbe  many  delicile 
and  diSicult  ąueitioni  which  »  often  arjae — in  anign- 
ing  >n  anonymouB  manuacript  to  iU  Irus  autbor,  in  col- 
lecting  fragmenteoftbeume  work  and  doretailing  them 
together  inio  inielligible  order,  in  aclecUng  fnm  a  beap 
of  uaknown  materiab  ail  tbat  ia  unpublinhed,  and  de- 
cidingupon  the  ąueation  of  iłs  geniiioenesa  oriuintrin- 
dc  value— in  ■  word,  in  alt  the  thouaand  inveitJgations 
vhich  fali  lo  che  lot  of  ■  critical  editor  treidin^  upon 
untcicdground,he  poneased  aakill  and  icuteneae  wbich 
can  hsrdly  be  deicribed  as  other  than  instinctiTe,  and 
which,  tiking  into  sccoiint  Che  vaat  variety  of  subjecis 
wbich  engaged  him,  mutt  be  regarded  ai  lictle  ahort 
of  maryellous.  The  piivalB  charKter  of  Cardinal  Mai 
bas  bcen  well  deecribed  as  the  yery  ideał  of  ■  Christian 
aehoiar.  Eantestly  devated  to  the  duties  of  his  sacred 
ealling,  he  yet  loved  literaturę  for  its  own  sake  also,  and 
he  was  cver  foiemoat  in  every  project  for  ita  adTaocS' 
menC.  He  was  a  member  of  ail  the  leading  literary  so- 
cletiea  of  iŁaly,  and  not  unfrequently  read  paperi  in  thoae 
of  Romę  and  Milan.  His  cbaritiea  were  at  ail  timsi 
liberał,  and,  iDdeed,munidcenI;  and  at  his  death  be  be- 
queaŁbed  the  pnKceds  of  tho  saJe  of  his  noble  library  to 
the  poor  af  his  natire  village  of  Schilpario.  A  monu- 
ment bas  been  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  church  of 
St.  AnasCaaia.  from  which  he  derired  his  title  aa  cardi- 
naL"  Sit*  Wata,  Łlogia  di  Anceh  Mai  (lltSS);  Rabbe, 
Biog.  fwo.  da  CoHUmponmi ;  HoeTer,  Aohp.  Biac,  Gin- 
iroir,  xxxii,  857  aą, ;  Enplu/i  Cydep.t.v.;  Wetier  und 
WeltJe,A'iiT*ai-Łeiiti»i,ToLxii,».v. 

Mal«'neu  (^Maidwac.Tnlg.  omitsj.giren  (1  Esdr. 
ix,  48)  in  place  of  tbe  Maasiab  (q.  v.)  of  che  lleb.  text 
(Neh.vui,7). 

Mtdd  or  Maideh  (prop.  H^SS,  raiSinKr],  a  girl,  aa 
coiresponding  to  ^73,iraii',  ayoung  man;  aiao  n^nra^ 
topaaiity,  a  ńrgiii ;  for  which  (be  uaoal  tenn  ia  nsb? ; 
but  naK  and  rincti,  Uke  loi\ti,  are  a  maid-*trviml). 
Saa  Haddiuid:  Yiitaut. 
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MaignaD,  Ehauuel,  a  Rotnan  Catliolic  ecdcaw*- 
Łic,  aoted  as  a  philoeopber,  was  bom  at  Toulouse,  in 
Fruice,  in  1601 ;  was  educaCed  at  (ba  College  of  tbe 
Jesuits  in  tbat  plaee,  wbere  he  evinced  extraordiaary 
abilily  as  a  malbematician  and  pbiloeopber.  A  atrong 
inclination  to  a  religioua  Ufe  led  hjm  to  eeek  the  monaa- 
tery  for  his  retreat.  In  1636,  ho«ever,  be  was  called  lo 
filia  prDreaaor'B  cbairof  mathematicain  Romę;  recnmed 
fiom  Romę  Co  Toulouse  in  1660,  and  was  creatad  by  bia 
countiymen  ptorincial  in  the  aame  year.  He  died  in 
1676.  Maignan  published  De  Ftrtptdiea  Bomria 
(Toulouse,  1648),  and  a  Cmirn  o/PhilotapJis  (Toulouse, 
166S,  4  Tola.  Bi-o ;  2d  ediL  1673,  folio),  enlarged  by  Iwo 
Trtatiia  on  the  same  aubject  in  1678,  Ue  oppoeed  Dee 
Cartes  in  bis  theory  of  tbe  Crea^on,  and  (o  refule  it 
tbe  morę  completely,  he  InTented  a  machinę  "  which 
showed  by  its  moyementa  Ibat  Des  CtrteB's  suppoM- 
tion  MDceminK  tbe  mannei  in  which  tlie  ucuTeree  waa 
formed,  or  mighC  have  been  formed,  and  conceming  the 
cendifagal  force,  was  enlirely  withonC  fonndation."  Seo 
aai.Bii)g.Dicl.a,l,*.v.;  Tbotnu,  Diet.  Biog.  and  Uj/- 
UoJ^a-T. 

MaigTOt,  Charles,  a  Fcench  Jesnit  and  mianon- 
aiy,  waa  bom  at  Paris  in  1662 ;  entered  tbe  order  and 
prepaml  for  miasionary  labors  in  foreign  parta.  In 
1681  be  was  sent  to  Siam,  and  in  1683  he  waa  placed 
in  charge  of  the  miniona  of  Ctuna.  In  1698  pope  Inno- 
cent XII  created  him,  for  hiszeal  in  propa^sting  Cbria- 
tianity  amoug  the  inhabitania  of  Uie  "  Middle  King- 
dom,"  biahop  in  partibua  of  Conon.  In  1699  he  waa  via- 
iCed  with  Che  diipleasure  of  hia  order  for  hia  appoeition 
to  the  pecuiiar  manner  in  wbich  the  Jesuiti  aoughC  lo 
adrance  the  inlereata  of  Cbristianity  among  tbe  Chi- 
nesb  He  was  even  at  one  time  in  daoger  of  tiia  life. 
Supported  by  the  Duminicans,  he  appealed  to  pope  Oe- 
ment  XI,who,  June  20,  1702,  gave  his  Bppmral  to  the 
attitude  of  the  bisbop  of  Conon ;  and,  to  make  known 
bis  will,  diapntcheil  cardinal  De  Toumon  lo  tbe  emperor 
of  China,  who,  as  we  haye  aeen  in  the  article  on  Cliina, 
was  greally  displeased  with  the  conduct  of  tbe  Chris- 
tian misaionaries,  and  iaaued  an  edict  ordecing  them  ail 
from  his  domaina.  MaigroŁ  at  first  refuaed  to  olwy  the 
iioperial  coinniand,  and  oiily  quilMd  the  country  when 
bis  life  WSI  imperilled.  He  went  Co  Romę  by  way  of 
Ireland,  and  died  in  Che  Elemal  Wty  Feb.  18, 1730.  He 
only  wrote  one  work,  and  łbat  is  sllll  in  MS.  form;  itis 
entitled  De  Sinica  Religione  (4  yola.  foL}.  See  Le  Go- 
bien,  Hiil.  de  IKdit  de  tempereur  de  ClUne  m  /aceur  de 
la  rdigim  ChrUinoie  (Paiią  1698, 12mo);  Beraoll-Ber- 
caatel,  /litl.  de  rEgliie  (Parią  1698, 12mo) ;  Mailla,  Bit. 
Gitiiraie  de  ta  Ckine,  voL  ix ;  Hoefer,  JViiue.  Biog.  Gini- 
rale,  xxxii,  867. 

MhU  (niCjSi:^^,  laMte'iea,  a  "Kair,"  as  of  Osh,  Ler. 
zi,  9,  etc),  apolten  of  aa  a  cuinm  composed  of  plates  o/ 
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metal  tttached  to  a  bodice  like  seales,  m  as  to  be  im- 
petrions  to  tlie  sword  (1  Sam.  xvii,  6).  Another  tono, 
lendered  "ooat  of  mail,"  is  "P^^^,  thiryon^  which  sig- 
nifies  Łhe  oonelet  or  gannent  thns  encaaed  (1  Sam.  xvii, 
88).  At  ocher  timei  metallic  rings  weie  employed  in- 
Btead  of  Bcales  (see  Kitto,  Pici.  Diet.  notę  at  1  Sam.  xTii). 
See  Armob. 

Maildnfil  an  Iriah  monk,  who  flomiahed  abont  tbe 
middle  of  tbe  7th  century,  establbbed  a  monantery  in 
Wilt8hire,£ng]and,  A.D.  6dO,loQg  called  MaikłufTburgb, 
DOW  linowa  as  Malmesboiy.  It  was  ricbly  endowed  by 
AthelBtan  and  other  kings  of  England,  and  became  tbe 
ahna  mater  of  aome  of  tbe  fint  educated  Saxona  in 
England  in  eitber  Church  or  State.  Among  them  was 
Aldbelm,  bisbop  of  Sherbome,  wbo  acknowledged  *^  tbat 
Mailduff  had  tboionghly  instructed  bim  in  Latin  and 
Greek."  Camden  says  tbat  Aldbelm  was  tbe  first  Sax- 
on  wbo  wTote  in  Latin,  or  wbo  madę  Lditin  yerses;  his 
8t\'le,  howeyer,  was  pedantic,  and  fuli  of  alliterations. 
William  of  Malmesbury,  tbe  firsf  Saxon  bistorian,  re- 
oeived  bis  education  in  this  scbool,  tbe  first  one  among 
tbe  twelye  wbicb  Montalembert  says  tbe  Irisb  monka 
establisbed  in  England  {Mankg  oftke  Wett,  1864).  Tbe 
period  ftom  tbe  7th  to  tbe  lOtb  century  was  a  rery  daik 
one  in  England.  Alfred  tbe  Great,  speaking  of  bis  own 
limes  (A.D.  870),  said,  "Tbere  were  few  chorcbmen  on 
tbis  side  of  tbe  Huipber  who  oould  understand  tbeir 
dayly  prayer  in  Englisb,  or  who  oould  translato  a  let- 
ter  in  Latin"  {Turner^s  History  of  the  Anglo-Saroiu, 
book  v).  And  William  of  Malmesbury  said  **  tbat,  a 
few  years  before  tbe  Norman  inrasion,  a  clergyman  who 
understood  grammar  was  considered  a  prodigy"  (ibid). 
During  this  dark  period,  a  lai^  number  of  Irisb  schol- 
ars,  impelled  by  a  deTotion  to  literaturę,  or,  as  some  say, 
driren  out  by  the  Danes,  went  orer  to  England  and  es- 
tablisbed a  great  many  scbools,  and,  among  otbers,  tbat 
also  of  Glastonbury.  It  was  oflen  called  ^^Glaston- 
bnry  of  St.  Patrick"  merely  becauae  tbe  disciples  of  tbat 
Saint  had  founded  it  and  for  a  long  time  sustained  it. 
In  this  scbool  were  educated  many  of  Łhe  most  distin- 
guisbed  Englisb  dirines,  scbolars,  and  statesmen  of  tbat 
period.  The  noted  and  eccentric  Dunstan  was  educated 
in  it  William  of  Malmesbury,  who  wrote  his  life,  says, 
"Under  the  discipline  of  these  Hibemians,  be  [Dun- 
stan] partook  of  the  very  marrow  of  scriptural  leaming, 
as  well  as  the  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  geometry,  astron- 
omy,  and  rousic"  Mailduff  wrote,  according  to  Bale,  De 
Pasehm  (HMervałiombutf  Reguhu  A  rłium  Dicertarum^  be- 
sides  hyrons,'dialognes,  and  epistles.  He  died  A.D.  675, 
and  was  interred  in  his  own  monastery.  See  lUustri- 
oua  Men  ofjreland,  i,  187 ;  Moore^a  Hitłory  oflrekmd; 
PicL  Nisf.  of  England,  i,  277  sq.     (D.  D.) 

Maillard,  Oliyier,  a  celebrated  French  pulpit  ora- 
tor, was  bom  in  Bretagne  in  the  16th  century.  His 
early  bistoiy  is  somewhat  obecure.  He  became  a  doc- 
tor of  tbe  Sorbonne,  professor  of  theology  in  tbe  order 
of  the  "Minor  Brethren,"  and  court  preacher  to  Louis 
XI  and  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  In  1501  be  was  in- 
trusted  by  the  papai  legato  with  the  reform  of  the  Paris 
conyents  of  the  order  of  *'  Gray  Friars,"  and  be  dis- 
charged  tbis  task  so  energetically  and  independently 
tbat  he  incurred  tbe  displeaaure  of  the  '*  Gray  Friars." 
His  repntation,  bowerer,  rests  mainly  on  the  wonderful 
power  of  onitory  and  independence  of  thought  he  dis- 
played  in  his  pulpit  utterances.  In  many  respects  he 
may  be  likened  to  Bossnet,  but  in  one  he  even  ex- 
oelled  hiro — in  dealing  out  truth,  in  cńŁicising  tbe  faults 
and  failings  of  his  bearers.  It  is  related  of  bim  tbat 
his  royal  master,  Louis  XI,  having  one  day  been  sub- 
jected  by  him  to  unnsual  sererity,  sent  word  tbat  if 
Oliyier  Maillard  would  suffer  himaelf  to  speak  thus  se- 
▼erely  a  second  time,  be  should  do  it  at  the  loss  of  his 
Ufe.  But  01ivier  was  ready  to  return  a  prompt  reply 
eyen  to  the  royal  messenger.  "^ell  the  king  tbat  I  will 
thus  only  arriye  sooner  in  Paradise,  and  make  the  way  for 
the  king  so  much  the  harder."    Louis  XI  neyer  again 


molested  MaiDaid,  thongh  he  oontiniied  in  bb  foimer 
coune  anabated.  Ifonlyamoderatopartof  thepictm 
Maillard  bas  drawn  of  bis  oontemporBries  be  ttii^  the 
French  of  the  15th  century  haye  neyer  had  tbeir  eqatls 
in  morał  oormption.  He  died  near  Tonlouae,  aceaiding 
to  some,  Jnne  18, 1502;  but  bis  deatb  most  hare  occn- 
red  much  later,  if  it  be  trae  tbat  he  preaclied  at  Fnis  m 
1508,  as  is  reported.  His  piincipal  worka  as«  SermemM 
de  Advtntu  ^damati  Parims  in  tcdema  8.Jok<amis  im 
Grana  amo  1493  (Paris,  1498, 4to ;  151 1, 8yo)  z—Qitai' 
ragerimale  Oput  (Taris,  1498, 4to;  1512,  8yo):— ^Ser- 
monet  domimcaleM  H  oŹm  (1515,  8yo): — Sernmmes  ik 
tanotU  (1518, 8yo)  * — La  RecotaHon  de  la  trit-pieiue  Pa»- 
tum  det  Notre-Seigmewr,  reprhentie  par  lea  Sawi9  er  m- 
cret  nufttkret  de  la  Mette  (also  nnder  tbe  title  Le  Jły*- 
terę  de  la  Meste,  etc.) : — VExemplaire  de  Comfemkm  atre 
la  Confistiom  ghUrak  (Rouen  and  Cayen,  4to;  Lyons* 
1524,  8yo)  : — Traiti  entoye  a  pbtsintre  rHiffieu9a  pen- 
ie* uutruire  et  ezhorier  a  te  Uen  gouvemer  (9vo) : — Om- 
temploHo  ad  tabttationem  angeKeam  (1607).  See  Kke- 
ron,  Memoiretf  yoL  xxiii,  s.  y. ;  Le  Bas,  DieL^Emyckf. 
de  la  Frameej  s.  y.;  G<$nisey,  Ettai  d*hitL  titter. ;  Hoe- 
fer,  Now.  Biog.  GhUrale,  xxxii,  871  sq. 

MaUlat,  Joseph  ANins  Marik  de  Motrta  de,  a 
French  Jesuit  and  missionary,  was  bom  in  1679,  at  ibe 
ancestral  castle  near  Nantua.  He  entered  tbe  order 
quite  young.  In  1701  he  was  appointed  to  take  a  part 
in  tbe  mission  to  China,  and  embarked  in  1703  for  Ma- 
cao,  and  thence  for  China.'  He  quickly  mastered  the 
Chinese  language,  and  as  readily  famiUarized  himself 
with  the  institutions  of  China,  so  tbat  he  became  of 
great  seryice  to  the  Celestial  empire.  In  1708  a  map  of 
China  and  Tartary  was  prepared  for  the  Chinese  goT- 
emment  under  his  superintendence,  and  he  secured  not 
only  approyal  for  his  ser\4ces,  but  was  actuaDy  inirited 
to  take  office  at  court  He  died  June  28, 1748,  at  Pe- 
kin. His  studies  were  mainly  in  the  history  and  arch- 
SBology  of  China,  and  his  woiics  are  of  the  same  depait- 
ment.     See  Hoefer,  Aotir.  Biog.  Genirale^  xxxii,  877. 

MaiUÓ  de  Brezę,  Simon  de,  a  French  prelate,  was 
bom  in  1515;  became  a  religious  of  the  order  of  Ci- 
teaux,  was  madę  abbot  of  Loroux,  then  bisb<^  of  Vi- 
yiers,  and  in  1554  archbishop  of  Tours.  He  was  a  m«m- 
ber  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  took  decided  ground 
against  the  Beformers,  who  had  giyen  him  no  little 
trouble  in  his  archiepiscopal  dominions.  He  was  at  one 
time  obliged  to  quit  bis  see,  in  all  probability  becan^e 
the  Calvinists  had  madę  a  strong  case  of  immorality 
against  him.  He  died  Jan.  U,  1597.  He  publisbed  a 
Ditin  translation  of  seyeral  homilies  of  St.  Baail  (Paris, 
1558,  4to),  aud  Ditcourt  au  peuple  de  Touraine  (ibid. 
1574, 16mo). — Hoefer,  A^bur.  Biog.  Genei-ale,  xxxii,  87(1. 

Malm.    See  Abbl-maiu  ;  MiSREPHOTH-MAni. 

Maimbotirg,  Louis,  a  celebrated  French  ecclea- 
astic  and  defender  of  Gallican  liberty,  was  bora  at  Nancy 
in  1620 ;  entered  tbe  "  Society  of  J&saB"  in  1636 ;  was  by 
them  sent  to  Komę  to  study  theology;  was,  on  his  return 
to  France,  for  six  years  professor  of  rbetoric  in  tbe  Col- 
lege of  Rouen ;  then  began  preaching,  and  soon  attained 
great  eminence.  Haying,  howeyer,  in  his  Traiii  Hitto- 
ricue  de  tŹglite  de  Romę  (Paris,  1685;  new  ed.,  Neyen, 
1831)  come  out  boldly  in  fayor  of  tbe  liberty  of  the  Gal- 
lican Charch,  he  was  expelled  from  tbe  Order  of  the  Jo- 
uits.  The  king  took  sides  with  Maimbourg  and  indem- 
nified  bim  by  a  pension.  He  retired  to  tbe  Abbey  of  St. 
Yictor,  in  Paiis,  where  be  wrote  the  history  of  scbism  of 
England,  and  died  Aug.  13, 1686.  He  had  entirely  discon- 
nected  himself  from  the  Jesuits,  and  did  not  spare  them 
much  in  his  writings ;  yet  in  his  Hittoire  du  CaMmtmt 
(Paris,  1682, 4to),  dedicated  to  tbe  king,  one  can  readily 
distinguisb  the  influence  of  his  former  aasociatioos  wben 
he  called  Calvinism  *'  the  most  rabid  and  dangerons  of 
all  tbe  enemics  France  eyer  had  to  contond  against' 
Bossoet*8  interpretation  of  the  dodrinet  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  [see  Bossuet]  Maimbourg  prononnoed 
against.    (0)mpare  ScbrOckbi  KinAengueh.  a.  dL  Mrf. 
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▼ii,  280  Bq.;  Smith^s  Hagenbach,  Hisi.  of  Dootrinet,  ii, 
200  [15].)  Ab  8  historiaa  Maimboaig  ib  insccorate  and 
aDtmstworUiy,  receiving  all  tbe  calumnies  of  the  JesuiU 
against  Protestantism  as  facts,  and  giying  them  as  such. 
The  epbemeral  saocess  of  bis  works  is  to  be  attributed 
only  to  a  pleańng  and  omate  style  and  to  tbelr  romantic 
garb.  His  fint  oollection  of  sermons  is  uninteresting 
and  insipid,  and  his  controyersial  works  have  long  been 
forgotten.  His  historical  works,  oonsisŁing  of  Histoire 
de  VA  riamtme  (1682, 2  voIa.  4to) ;  Dei  lamodaHea  (167i- 
1679, 4to) ;  Du  Schume  de$  Grecs  (1677, 4to) ;  Dea  Crop- 
Modes  (1675, 2  yois.  4tD) ;  De  la  Decadence  de  V Empire^ 
€kpuii  Charlemagne  (1679, 4to);  Du  Grand  Schisme  de 
rOcddent  (1677, 4to);  Du  Littheramsme  (1680, 4to,  and  2 
voU.  8vo) ;  Du  Calrinume  (1682, 4to) ;  i>e  to  Lupie  (1688, 
4to;  1684,  2  yola.  12mo);  Du  Pontificat  de  St.  Grigoire 
k  Grand  (1686,  4to);  Du  Ponlijicat  de  SU  Leon  (1687, 
4to) — ^the  iwo  iatter  of  which  are  oonsidered  the  best — 
haye  been  coUected  and  published  in  14  rols.  4to  (Paris, 
1686).  See  Herzog,  Real-EncykL  s.  v. ;  Dupin,  Biblioth. 
£ccU$.  s.  V. ;  Hoefer,  Aour.  Biog,  Giniraie^  xxxii,  891 8q. ; 
Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirckei^LeKikony  yi,  758  sq.;  Bayle, 
Ui»t,D%cU%,y. 

Maimbourg,  Theodore,  a  leUtiye  of  tbe  dis- 
tingttished  Lonis  Maimboarg  (q.  y.))  flourisbed  aboat 
the  middle  of  tbe  17th  oentury.  He  embraced  the  Re- 
formed  doctrine,  and  in  1659  published  a  letter  addressed 
to  Louis  justifying  his  course.  In  1664  he  retumed  to 
the  Romish  Church,  and  subsequently  left  it  again.  He 
then  retired  to  England,  and  died  at  London  in  1693. — 
Herzog,  Real-EneykL  yiii,  390. 

Maimon,  Solouon,  a  Jewisb  rabbi  and  philosopber, 
one  of  the  ablest  expounden  of  the  Kantian  school,  was 
bom  in  Lithuania  in  1753.  He  was  of  yery  bumble  par- 
entage,  and  in  his  youth  was  confined  in  bis  edacational 
adyantages  to  the  study  of  Hebrew.  Yet  his  talent  for 
speculation  manifested  itself  at  a  yery  early  age,  when 
Btill  confined  to  the  expounding  of  Talmudic  lorę.  In  his 
Tery  youth,  Moses  Maimonides^s  Morek  Ndmchim  fell 
into  bis  bands ;  but  whUe  to  Moses  Mendelssohn  it  be- 
came  the  guide  to  truth,  it  became  to  Maimon  a  guide 
to  a  labyrinth  of  speculation  fiom  which  no  open-sesame 
gaye  him  an  outlet  until,  in  adyanoed  life,  be  fell  in  with 
the  writings  of  Kant,  to  become  one  of  his  most  ardent 
studenta  and  ablest  expounder8.  In  tbe  despair  which 
the  Morek  Nebuckim  prepared  for  him,  be  tumed  to  the 
Cabala  for  relief,  determined  to  become  a  Jewish  Faust. 
Plagued  by  tbe  disadyantages  of  Russo-Jewish  society, 
be  finally  ąuitted  bis  natiye  land  and  went  to  Germany 
to  study  medicine  and  thus  gain  a  liyelibood.  He  was 
25  years  old  when  be  arriyed  at  Konigsberg,  in  West 
Prnssia.  His  condition  in  this,  the  old  capital  of  Prua- 
sia,  tbe  seat  of  a  uniyersity  at  that  time  in  tbe  yery  ze- 
niŁh  of  ber  glory,  was  much  like  that  of  a  man  who,  after 
haying  suffered  staryation  for  days,  is  suddenly  placed 
at  a  table  filled  with  the  daintiest  food.  Partaking  too 
greedily  of  the  food  set  before  him,  he  became  a  great 
sufferer  mentally — i,  e.  he  was  lost  in  wild  speculation. 
In  1779  he  went  to  Berlin,  and  became  an  intimate  asso- 
ciate  of  tbe  German  Jewish  sayant,  Moses  Mendelssohn. 
It  was  not,  howeyer,  until  years  had  been  passed  in  a 
roying  life  that  he  finally,  in  1788,  on  his  return  to  Ber- 
lin, gaye  himself  to  the  study  of  Kantian  phtlosopby,  was 
recommended  to  Kant,  and  soon  madę  a  great  name  for 
himselt  Both  Schiller  and  Goethe,  it  is  said,  sought  his 
society;  the  Iatter, we  are  told,  desircd  Maimon  to  take 
ap  his  residence  near  his  side  {Maimomana^  p.  197 ; 
Vamhagen's  NadUoM^  Briefioeched  zwitchen  Rakel  u. 
David  Veiij  i,  248  sq.,  247  et  aL ;  ii,  23).  In  his  but  yeani 
oount  Kalkreuth  gaye  Maimon  a  home  on  one  of  his  ee- 
tates  in  Silesia.  He  died  in  1800.  From  an  admirer 
of  Kant,  Maimon  finally  changed  to  a  decided  opponent, 
and,  to  make  good  his  cbums,  presented  the  world  with 
a  new  system  of  pbilosophy,  which  was  written  in  the 
intefests  of  soepticism.  Aocording  to  Maimon,  there  is 
oo  knowledge  stńctly  olgectiye  exoept  pure  mathemat- 


ics,  and  all  empirical  knowledge  is  only  an  iUusion.  He 
traces  all  the  forma  of  thought,  categories,  and  judg- 
ments  to  a  generał  and  unique  principle,  that  of  deter- 
minability,  of  reality,  of  substance;  but  be  contenda 
that  we  haye  no  right  to  suppose  that  our  thought  bas 
for  its  object  a  thing  without  ourselyes,  exiBting  inde- 
pendently  of  the  thought,  which  determines  it.  *'  He 
admita,  with  Kant,"  saj^s  Wilson  {Hist,  of  German  Phi» 
hsop^f  ii,  186),  "that  there  are  oonoeptions  and  princi- 
ples  a  priori,  a  pure  knowledge  which  appUes  itself  to 
an  object  of  tbougbt  in  generał,  and  to  objects  of  knowl- 
edge a  priori ;  but  be  denies  that  this  yery  pure  knowl- 
edge abaolutely  applies  itself  to  ezperience.  The  pbi- 
losophy of  the  Kńtik  admita  this  applicatioa  as  a  iact 
of  conscienoe.  This  fact,  aocording  to  Maimon,  is  ńm- 
ply  an  iUusion,  and  he  dedares  that  the  categoriea  are 
destined  only  to  apply  to  objecta  of  pure  matbemat- 
ics.  Maimon's  objections  were  not  without  influence 
on  tbe  ulterior  deyelopment  of  generał  pbilosophy,  and 
Fichte  paid  much  regard  to  them ;  but  the  great  ob- 
jection,  the  one  whicb  bears  upon  the  appłication  of 
category  to  reality,  Fichte  destroyed  in  one  word  whea 
he  said  thatrtbe  right  of  this  appłication  cannot  be  de- 
ducted  untU  it  is  absolute"  (compare  Ueberweg,  Hi§- 
tory  o/Pkiloiopk^f  yol  ii).  Among  bis  best  works  are» 
besides  bis  numeious  essays  and  treatiaes  on  yarioua 
philoaopfaical  themes  in  the  *'  Berliner  Monatssclirift" 
and  the  **  Magazin"  from  1Z89  to  1800,  in  themsełyea  a 
smali  library,  and  besides  ten  boolu  on  all  departmenta 
of  philosopby,  pubUshed  between  1790  and  1797,  tbe 
Gilbatk  ka^Morik,  a  Hebrew  oommentary  and  a  remark- 
able  introdoction  to  the  three  yolumes  of  Maimonides^a 
Morek  Nebuckim  (Berlin,  1791),  in  whicb  be  proyed  him* 
self  master  of  the  phiłosopbical  field;  also  Yermck  Ober 
die  TrameendenUUphilom^kie  (Berlin,  1790,  8yo);  Fer- 
suck  einer  neuen  Logik,  oder  Theorie  det  Denkene,  etc. 
(Berlin,  1794,  8yo);  and  KriHsche  Untertuekungen  Ober 
den  menackUchen  Geiet  (1797),  and  a  memoir  of  bia  own 
life  entiUed  **  Lebentgeediickt^  (2  yola.  1792-93).  See 
Wolf,  '^Rkaptodkn  zur  Ckaracterittik  S.  Mamom'* 
(1813) ;  Griltz,  Getdu  d  Judm,  xi,  142  sq.  (Leipcig,  1870, 
8yo);  Tennemann,  Manuał  o/Philoeopkg,  p.  41 1  sq. ;  Hoe* 
fer,  Ńouv,  Biog,  Generale,  yol.  xxxii,  s.  y.;  Dr.  Wise  in 
the  ItradUe  (Gincinnati,  Ohio),  Jan.  1871.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Malmonides  (L  e.  son  o/*  ifotmon),  Moses,  also 
called  by  the  Jews  Rambam,  from  tbe  initial  lettera 
oalo^nsslip-^a  p  HttJa  S,iJ.ifo#M5.-Jfa*»Mi»,and 
by  the  Arabians  Abu  Amram  Musa  L-Maimun  Obeid 
AUak,  one  of  the  greatest  of  tbe  Jewa  sinoe  tbe  exiłe 
— tbe  great  luminary,  tbe  glory  of  l8raeł,the  seoond  Mo- 
ses, the  reformer  of  ^ndaism,  as  be  is  called,  was  bom 
at  Cordoya,  Marcb  80, 1136.  As  a  youth,  he  reoeiyed 
his  instniction  in  tbe  Heb.  Scriptnies,  the  Talmud,  and 
Jewisb  literaturę  from  bis  father,  R.  Maimon,  who  bełd 
tbe  dignity  of  jndge  of  the  Jews,  as  also  his  forefathers 
had  held  it  for  some  centuries  preyioua,  and  was  himself 
renowned  as  a  scholar  and  autbor  of  a  oommentary  on 
Estker,  a  work  on  tbe  laws  of  tbe  Jewish  prayeis  and  fea- 
tiyals,  a  oommentary  on  the  Talmud,  etc,  etc  But  for 
instmction  in  tbe  Arabie,  then  the  predominant  lań- 
guage  of  Spain,  as  the  country  was  in  tbe  liands  of  the 
Mobammedans,  and  mathematics,  and  astronomy,  Moeea 
was  handed  oyer  to  the  care  of  tbe  renowned  Arabian 
philoaopbers  Ayerro^  and  Ibn-Thofeil  (compare  Jost, 
Geeck.  cL  Israeliten,  yi,  168).  Spain,  in  which  the  Jewa 
had  found  an  early  borne  (some  say  as  early  as  tbe  daya 
of  Solomon ;  compare  Rule,  KaraUee,  p.  146  sq.;  Lindo, 
HiH,  oftke  Jews  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  p.  1  sq. ;  Da  Cos- 
ta,  leraeL  and  łke  Genłilea,  p.  211),  is  by  Milman  {Bisiory 
oftke  Jews,  iii,  155)  spoken  of  as  the  country  in  which 
"  the  golden  age  of  tbe  Jews  shone  with  the  brightest 
and  most  enduring  splendor."  In  the  early  days  of 
Christianity  we  find  the  Jew  alluded  to  by  Church  ooun- 
cils  [see  ELyutA],  and  legislation  enactedin  his  behalf; 
but,  to  tbe  shame  of  Christianity  be  it  said,  tbe  Jew  en- 
joyed  łiia  greatest  piiyilegea  in  tbe  Ibeiian  peninwila 
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ander  Miunilman  rule,  and  ''irom  the  oonąaest  by  the 
Moon  till  towards  the  end  of  the  lOth  centuiy,  when, 
while  Christian  Europę  \vy  in  darkness,  Mohammedan 
Coidoya  migbt  be  conńdered  the  centrę  of  civilization, 
of  arta,  and  of  lettera, ....  the  Jews,  under  the  enjoy- 
mentiLof  eąnal  lighta  and  priyilegea,  riyalled  their  ma»- 
ten,  dt,  rather,  their  compatriota,  in  their  advancement 
to  wealth,  splendor,  and  cidtivation"  (Mihnan).  In  Spain 
alone,  and  onlj  under  MuMulman  reign,  the  Jews  in  the 
Middle  Ages  enjoyed  religious  libertj  and  the  privi- 
legę  of  their  own  jurisdictiou,  and  it  was  in  Spain  alone 
that  the  Jewa,  sinoe  their  Babylonian  exile,  developed  a 
nobility  which  to  thia  day  ia  conaidered  the  ariatocracy 
of  the  diapeised  people  of  Israel  (compare  Da  Coeta,  /«- 
rael  and  Ae  GentUeSt  p.  204).  Need  we  wonder  that  nn- 
der  Buch  yery  farorable  conditions,  which  became  en- 
dangeied  only  now  and  then,  the  Spaniah  Jewa  deyeloped 
a  yery  actiye  apiritual  life,  and  a  deńre  for  culture  and 
adence  which  produced  noteworthy  Iruita  ?  **  The  Jewa 
in  the  Arabie  prorinoes,"  aaya  Da  Coata  (p.  228) ,  in  apeak- 
ing  of  the  Saracen  nile  in  Spain, '*were  rarely  bankers, 
but  merchanta,  trading  on  a  large  scalę  to  different  parta 
of  the  Eaat.  They  acted  aa  treaaureiB  to  the  califa,  but 
morę  fTequently  aa  physidana,  philoaophera,  poeta,  the- 
ologiana— in  a  word,  aa  Matant  and  men  of  letters."  Ea- 
pecially  worthy  to  be  called  the  golden  age  of  Spaniah 
Judaiam  waa  the  age  that  gaye  birth  to  Moaea  Maimon- 
idea.  While  the  Jewa,  who  at  that  Ume  lired  under 
less  fayorable  drcmnatanoea  in  France  and  Germany, 
were  diaindined  to  all  scientific  endeayora,  and  all  their 
apiritual  activity  became  absorbed  in  the  atudy  of  the 
Talmud,  the  Spaniah  Jewa  vied  in  all  sciencea— in  phi- 
losophy,  mathematica,  aatronomy,  medicine,  and  in  po> 
etiy,  with  the  flower  of  the  Arabian  geniu&  Formerly 
the  Jewa  of  the  Iberian  peninsula  had  deriyed  their 
leaming  of  the  Biblical  writinga  and  thdr  commentatora 
from  the  famoua  schools  of  Babylon  and  Persia,  whither 
the  young  were  aent  for  theological  inatruction;  but 
when,  by  sheer  aoddent,  a  noted  Eaatem  rabbi  of  the 
lOth  century  found  a  home  in  these  Western  coaata  (see 
Rabbi  Mosea, "  clad  in  aackcloth  :**  compare  Milman,  iii, 
156,  and  other  hiatoriea  of  the  Jewa),  and  **  the  light  of 
leaming,  which,  by  the  rapid  progreas  of  the  iron  age  of 
Judaiam  in  Babylonia,  by  the  extinction  of  the  author^ 
ity  of  the  prince  of  the  captivity,  the  dispersion  of  the 
illuatrioua  teachera,  and  the  finał  dosing  of  the  great 
achoola,  seemed  to  hare  set  forerer,  it  suddenly  rosę  again 
in  the  Weat  in  renewed  and  undismayed  splendor."  From 
this  time  (A.D.  990)  the  schools  of  the  Spaniah  Kab- 
banim  (at  Cordova,  Toledo,  Barcelona,  and  Granada)  not 
only  became  the  centrę  of  Jewish  cirUizadon  and  leam- 
ing, but  the  auxiliarie8  of  the  Arabian  philoaophera  in 
their  endeavor  to  keep  alire  the  flame  of  leaming  during 
the  deep  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  Jewa  be- 
came the  oommunicatora  of  Arabian  philoaophy  to  the 
Chriatian  world,  or,  aa  Tennemann  {Manuał  ofPMbto- 
phy,  tranaL  by  Moreli,  p.  28 1 )  haa  it, "  the  interpretera  be- 
tween  the  Saracena  and  the  Weatem  nations."  It  waa  at 
auch  a  time — ^when  the  heaven  of  Spanbh  Judaiam  waa 
resplendent  with  stars  of  ita  greatest  magnitude— Solo- 
mon  Ibn-Gebiiol  (1021-1070),  Jehudah  Halcvi  (1086- 
1142),Aben-Erra  (1092-1167),  David  Kimchi  (1160- 
1240  ),  a  galaxy  of  great  and  leamed  men  of  whidi  any 
natioo  might  well  be  proud — that  Mosea  Maimonidea 
lived,  wrote,  and  flouriahed  as  the  brighteat  ornament  of 
them  alL 

Aa  we  notioed  abore,  Mosea  waa  bom  in  1135.  The 
A  Imoracidu — u  e.  men  dcYoted  to  the  senrice  of  God — 
who  were  then  the  maaters  of  Mohammedan  Spain  [see 
MoHAMMEDANs],  llkc  the  Ommiades,  were  tolerant  and 
kind  to  the  Jews.  But  just  at  thia  time  the  power  of 
the  Almoravidea  waa  fast  declining,  and  by  the  middle 
of  the  12th  century  the  Almohades,  a  fanatical  Moham- 
medan aect  [see  Ibn-Tumart],  landing  in  Southern 
Spain,  aoon  gained  the  upper  band,  and  auperaeded  the 
Almoravidea  altogether.  With  the  accession  of  theae 
Almohadea  to  power  in  Southern  Spain  begina  a  new 


chapter  in  the  biatory  of  the  Jewa.  On  the  Sdnc,  on 
the  Rhine,  on  the  Dannbe,  and  in  the  ateppea  of  Africa 
and  Southern  Spain,  **  aa  if  by  previoua  arrangement,  a 
bloody  chaae  waa  now  inaugurated,  in  the  name  of  i^ 
ligion,  agalnat  the  Uebrew  tiibe  both  by  Mohamme- 
dana  and  Chriatiana,  quite  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
whateyer  of  the  good  and  Godlike  had  fonnd  a  plaoe  in 
their  oonfeasion  had  been  derived  from  the  teachinga  of 
thia  Tery  tribe.  Hitherto  peiaecntiona  of  the  Jew  had 
been  only  occaaional;  with  the  year  1146  they  begin  to 
be  morę  freąuent,  uaual,  conaequent,  and  aerere,  aa  if  to 
make  the  period  in  which  the  light  of  intelligence  be- 
gan  to  dawn  among  men  aurpasa  in  inhumanity  the 
daya  of  dark  barbariam"  (GriŁtz,  vi,  175).  In  that  part 
of  Spain  oontrolled  by  the  Almohadea  no  other  religioo 
than  that  of  the  Crescent  waa  to  be  tolerated,  and  Jew 
and  Christian  alike  were  obliged  either  to  abjura  the 
faith  of  their  fathers  or  to  quit  the  country  within  a 
month.  To  remain  and  yet  to  adhera  faithfully  to  the 
teachinga  of  the  Old  or  New  Teatament  waa  to  incur  the 
penalty  of  death.  Maimonidea'8  family,  like  many  oth* 
era  to  whom  emigration  waa  well-nigh  impoańble,  em- 
braoed  the  Mohammedan  faith,  or  rather,  for  the  time 
being,  renounoed  the  public  profesaion  of  Judaiam,  all  the 
while,  howeyer,  remaining  faithful  to  it  in  aecrat,  and 
keeping  up  a  doee  communication  with  their  co-relig- 
ionista  abroad  (compare  Carmoly,  Atmalen,  1839,  p.  895 
sq.;  Munk,  Archites  UraiUtat^  1851,  p.  319  aq.).  For 
morę  than  aixteen  years  Maimonidea  thus  liyed,  to- 
gether  with  his  family,  under  the  asaumed  character  of 
Mohammedans;  but  when  the  death  of  the  reigning 
8overdgn  brought  no  cbange  in  the  system  of  religioua 
intolerance,  they,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Jewiah 
oommunity,  reaolred  to  emigrate  and  trayel  about,  as  he 
himself  tella  ua, "  by  land  and  by  aea,'*  without  findiog  a 
reating-place  for  the  aole  of  hia  foot.  Thdr  first  land- 
ing-place  waa  Acco,  in  Palestine ;  from  thence  they  went 
via  Jerasalem  to  Cairo ;  then  to  Hebron,  and  next  into 
Egypt,  stopping  first  a  short  time  at  Alescandria,  but  finał- 
ly  settling  at  Fostat  (compare  JtraelU,  Aimalen^  1840,  p. 
45  Bq.).  On  thdr  joumey  Maimonidea  had  lost  his  fa- 
ther  (at  Cairo),  and,  to  eam  a  liyelihood  for  his  fathei^a 
household,  he  engaged  with  his  younger  brother  in  the 
jewelry  trade;  the  care  of  the  business  mainly  falling 
to  David,  while  Moses  deyoted  most  of  his  time  to  lit- 
erary  purauita  and  to  the  study  of  medicine,  which  he 
afterwarda  practiced,  and  in  which  profeaaion  be  attained 
to  great  eminence. 

JAfe  and  Labors, — During  his  boyhood,  Mosea  Mai- 
monidea is  said  to  haye  manifested  any  thing  but  a  prom- 
ise  of  those  great  abilities  which  were  unfolded  in  hia 
manhood.  He  waa  indolent,  and  ao  disindined  to  study 
that  his  father  aent  him,  at  a  yery  early  age,  from  hia 
patemal  roof.  During  his  absence  from  home,  however, 
an  eamest  dedre  for  knowledge  was  manifested  by  him, 
and,  by  study  and  intercourse  with  leamed  oo-rdigionbta 
and  Arabians,  he  acquired  a  great  treasure  of  knowledge 
in  the  dilTercnt  proyincea  of  sdence,  which  his  elear, 
penetrating,  and  methodical  mind  maatered  with  a  mar- 
yelloua  power.  An  elegant  oration,  ddiyered  by  him  at 
fourteen,  reconciled  father  and  son.  Acquainted  with  all 
the  writinga  of  ancient  philoaophers,  he  became  the  most 
emincnt  of  hia  age.  He  waa  an  able  mathematidan 
and  metaphyaidan.  When  only  23  years  old  (1 158),  he 
proyed  the  poesession  of  extraordinary  powers  of  compre- 
hension  and  ducidation  in  a  treatlse  on  the  Jewish  calen- 
dar,  baaed  on  aatronomical  principles  (^lisn  ^IDcri), 
which  he  compoaed  for  a  friend.  In  the  aame  year  also^ 
whilat  wandcring  about  from  plaoe  to  place,  and  depriyed 
of  the  aid  of  a  library,  he  yct  bcgan  hia  atupendona  Com- 
mentary  on  the  Mishna  (ni-^aW^M  CJn-^ft).  At  thia 
time  aiso  (about  1160)  he  composed  the  Letłer  on  RfUg- 
ious  Persecution  (*172tt:n  n^^SK),  or  A  Treaiise  on  Glori- 
/yingGod(pVin  1Sin*^p  *1CM^)— Le.by  auffcrtngmar> 
tyrdom—a  moat  mgenioua  plea  for  thoae  who  bav«  not 
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tbe  coorage  to  lay  down  life  for  their  religion,  and  who, 
haring  ouŁwardly  renounced  Łheir  faith,  oontinue  aecret* 
ly  to  practice  it — which  was  provoked  by  Łhe  attack  of 
a  zealoua  co-religionist  agauut  Mo6eft's  public  profesaion 
of  Mohammedanism  and  privato  devoŁion  to  Judaism. 
(It  was  publUhed  by  Geiger,  MoteM  bm-Maimonj  part  i 
£BreflL  1850].)  The  sndden  loaa  of  hia  brotber  Darid 
and  of  their  poaseastons  thiew  upon  Moees  the  reeponsi- 
bility  of  proyiding  alone  for  his  own,  hia  father'8y  and  his 
brother'8  family.  WithouŁ  means  to  oontinue  in  mer- 
cantile  life,  he  now  entered  the  medical  profession;  at 
the  aame  time  he  alao  delivered  lecturea  on  philosophy. 
But  hia  miud  was  mainly  opon  the  work  in  which  he 
had  engaged  years  ago.  Neither  miafortune,  nor  bod- 
ily  infirmitiea,  nor  even  miainterpretation,  could  turn 
Moaea  Maimonidea  from  the  goal  he  waa  8triving  to 
reach.  He  had  aasigned  to  himself  the  taak  of  harmo- 
nizing  religion  with  acienoe,  Judaiam  with  philoaophy ; 
to  exhibit  Judaism  in  aach  a  light  Łhat  it  might  be- 
oome  not  only  endeaied  to  its  thinkiog  adherenta,  but 
that  it  might  claim  the  reapect  also  of  other  religionista, 
and  even  of  philosophera;  and  though  the  wanta  of  so 
many  dependent  upon  him  obligcd  him  to  labor  asaidu- 
oualy  aa  a  physician,  he  yet  found  time  for  the  comple- 
tion  of  hia  oommentaiy  on  the  Mishna,  and,  in  1168, 
finally  brought  it  before  the  public  under  the  title  The 

Book  ^  Light  (Arabie  AK^obx  nxn3,  Uebrew  ^fiO 
^1XQll).  Tbia  remarkable  production,  which  he  wroto 
in  Arabie  (for  editions,  see  below),  ia  designed  to  simplify 
the  stndy  of  the  expoBition  of  the  Law  or  Pentateuch, 
handed  down  by  tradition,  rendered  exoeedingly  diffi- 
cnlt  by  Łhe  auper-commentariea  and  diacusaiona  which 
had  accumnlated  thereon  aince  tbe  doae  of  the  Miahna 
to  the  daya  of  Maimonidea.  It  ia  preceded  by  a  generał 
elaborate  introduction,  in  which  he  discoursea  on  the 
true  naturę  of  prophecy,  ahowa  ita  relationsbip  to  tbe 
law  givea  on  Sinai^treata  of  the  flguratiye  language  oc- 
corriDg  in  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Prophets,  eto.  In 
the  speciai  introduction  to  the  Trąd  Sanhedrim  he,  for 
the  firat  time,  defined  and  formally  laid  down  the  Jew- 
iah  creed  (see  our  artide  Judaism,  in  yoL  iv,  p.  1057). 
In  conaeąuence  of  this  work — which  haa  now  for  roore 
than  600  years  been  deemed  ao  eaaential  a  part  of  the 
Talmud  itaelf  that  no  edition  of  the  latter  ia  conaidered 
completo  without  it — Maimonidea  gradually  became  tbe 
great  orade  in  all  matteis  of  religion.  He  was  appealed 
to  (in  1175)  by  the  Jews  from  different  parts  of  the  world 
for  hia  opinion  on  difficultiea  connected  with  the  law,  and 
in  1177  waa  called  to  the  rabbiship  of  Raheia. 

Though  constantly  beset  by  crowds  who  came  to  oon- 
ault  him  on  all  ąuestions,  pbiloeophical,  medical,  and 
religious,  yet,  by  intmding  on  the  nlght  for  his  pro- 
founder  studies,  he  waa  able,  afler  ten  yeara'  further  la- 
bor (1170-80),  to  complete  (Nov.  7, 1180)  another  work, 
of  even  greater  magnitude  than  the  foregoing,  which 
be  called  Deuteronomy,  Second  Law  (yxy\T\  HdlSTS),  or 
Jad  Hachezaka = The  Migkty  Hond  (npTHn  n*^,  in  al- 
Inaion  to  Deut  xxxiv,  12,  and  because  the  work  con- 
siata  of  fourteen  booka,  n*^=l4),  which  created  a  new 
epoch  in  Judaism.  The  fourteen  booka,  subdiyided  into 
eighty-two  Tractates  (Pisbll),  of  which  the  work  con- 
sists,  form  a  cyclopiedia  oomprising  eyery  department 
of  Biblical  and  Judabtic  literaturę.  When  it  ia  added 
that  Maimonides  has  given  in  every  article  a  lucid  ab- 
atract  of  the  ancient  traditional  expo8itiona  of  those 
who  were  legarded  aa  the  oracles  in  their  respectiye 
departments,  the  immense  importance  of  this  remark- 
able production  to  the  Biblical  atudent  can  hardly  be 
OTerratad.  It  ia  written  in  reiy  elear  and  eaay  He- 
brew,  aa  Maimonidea  waa  anxious  that  it  ahould  be  ac- 
ceaaible  to  the  Jewish  people  generally.  Within  a  few 
years  after  ita  appearance  the  work  waa  copied  and  dr- 
cnlated  most  extensively  in  Arabia,  Paleatine,  Africa, 
Southern  France,  and  Italy,  and  throughout  the  world 
wherever  Jewa  reaided.    It  aoon  became  tne  text-book 


of  the  Jewiah  religion,  and  waa  regarded  aa  a  new  ^ble 
or  Talmud.  A  detailed  account  of  ita  contents  is  given 
by  Wolf,  Bibliotheca  IJeb,  i,  840  8q.  Most  of  the  young 
Israelitea  of  his  daya  were  q)ending  their  beat  time  in 
aoquiring  a  mediocre  knowledge  of  the  8ixty  booka  of 
the  Talmud,  to  the  neglect  and  exclu8ion  of  all  aecular 
science  and  philosophy.  To  obviato  this,  Maimonidea 
wrote  theae  ayatomatical  worka,  comprising  the  main 
contenta  of  the  whole  Talmud.  ^  If  the  Talmud,'*  saya 
Gratz  (vi,  339),'*  may  be  likened  to  a  Dasdalic  stnicture, 
in  which  one  can  acarcely  find  his  wa}'  even  with  the  aid 
of  an  Ariadnę  thread,  Maimonidea  haa  transformed  it 
into  a  well-regulated  edifioe,  with  aide-wings,  halla, 
apartments,  chambers,  and  closets,  in  which  the  stranger, 
led  by  the  fitting  auperscriptions  and  numbers,  may  make 
hia  way  without  a  guide,  and  gain  a  view  of  all  the  con- 
tenta of  the  Talmud.  .  .  .  One  might  almost  aay  that 
Maimonides  created  a  new  Talmud.  It  is  true  theae  are 
the  old  elements;  we  know  their  origin,  their  rise,  their 
origiual  coonection ;  but  in  hia  hands  it  looka  like  an- 
other work ;  the  miat  ia  removed ;  the  disfiguring  adr 
denda  done  away  with ;  it  appeara  remoulded,  amoother, 
freeher,  and  newer.  The  Mishna,  the  foundation-struct- 
ure  of  the  Talmud,  opena  by  propounding  the  queation 
on  the  law :  'At  what  time  of  the  night  is  the  chapter 
Shema  to  be  read?'  and  doses  with  the  discussion,  when 
this  or  that  thing  becomes  levitically  unclean.  Maimoni- 
dea, on  the  other  hand,  thus  opens  his  Talmudical  codex : 
'  The  foundation  of  foundationa,  and  the  piUar  of  wisdom, 
ia  to  know  that  there  exists  a  first  Being  which  called 
all  other  beinga  into  exi8tence,  and  that  all  thinga  ex- 
iating  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  and  whateyer  \ą  between 
them,  exiat  only  through  the  medium  of  this  first  Being,' 
and  doaea  with  the  worda,'The  earth  will  one  day  be 
covered  with  knowledge  aa  the  ocean'8  ground  is  by  wa- 
ter.'  The  whole  work  is  perroeated  by  a  peculiar  aayor; 
it  breathea  the  spirit  of  complete  wisdom,  cool  reflection, 
and  deep  morality.  Maimonides,  so  to  apeak,  haa  Tal- 
mudized  philosophy  and  metapbysidzed  the  Talmud. 
He  haa  admitted  philoaophy  within  the  precincta  of  the 
rdigioua  codex,  and  there  conceded  ber  a  citizenship  of 
equa]ity  beside  the  Halacha.  Though  philoaophy  had, 
previoua  to  hia  day,  been  cultiyated  by  Jewiah  thinkera 
(here  comp.  Sacha,  Religióte  Poesie  der  Juden  in  Spanien, 
p.  185  8q.),  and  applied  to  Judaiam  from  Philo  down  to 
Abraham  Ibn-David  [see  Chatuo],  she  had  alwaya 
been  regarded  aa  aometbing  outaide  of  the  Jewish  camp 
— aa  a  something  which  had  nothing  in  comroon  with 
practical  Judaiam  aa  exercLBed  daily  and  hourly.  Mai- 
monides, howeyer,  introduced  her  into  the  rery  holieat  of 
Judaiam,  and,  a^  to  speak,  gaye  Aristotle  a  place  by  the 
aide  of  the  eagea  of  the  Talmud.''  *'  The  roaster-mind 
of  Maimonidea  only,"  aaya  Dr.  Wise  {Itradite,  Dec  1, 
1871),  *<  could  acoomplish  auch  a  gigantic  task,  and 
codify  that  immense  maaa  of  lawa  and  cnatoms  aa  sya- 
tematically  and  linguiatically  exact  as  he  did.  Nobody 
before  or  eyen  after  him  haa  been  able  to  do  it  so  well 
and  completely  aa  he  haa  done  it.  He  alone  haa  brought 
the  rabbinical  law  within  a  compaas,  to  be  roastered  in  a 
few  years,  and  under  a  system  to  find  particular  lawa  or 
cuatoma  without  roaroing  over  a  maaa  of  rabbinical 
sources,  thereby  affbrding  studenta  an  opportunity  to 
maater  the  rabbinical  laws,  and  to  saye  time  for  other 
studies.**  His  famę  now  became  world-wide.  Not  only, 
howeyer,  aa  a  law-giver  in  Judah  did  he  adyance  to  the 
first  place  among  the  great  and  leamed ;  as  a  phyaician 
also  he  excelled  hia  coUeagues,  and  for  hia  attainmenta 
in  tbia  field  of  labor  his  name  was  carried  to  many  foreign 
landa.  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  leaming  of  hia  medical 
skill,  anxiously  sought  to  secure  the  seryiccs  of  this 
noted  Jew  aa  hia  court  physician.  Maimonides,  how- 
eyer, preferred  to  rcmain  in  the  land  of  his  adoption,  and 
declined  the  proffered  honor  (compare  Weil,  CheU^en, 
iii,  428  są.).  It  waa  about  tbia  time  that  the  yizieiof 
Saladin,  the  Kadhi  al-Fadhel,  who  had  taken  Maimoni- 
des under  hia  protection,  appointed  Moaea  chief  (Aelf, 
^"^yi)  of  all  the  congregations  in  Egypt  (about  1187). 
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The  numeroiis  and  onerous  doties  now  put  npon  him  as 
the  Bpiritual  head  ot  JudalBm,  and  the  oonstant  demand 
for  hiB  great  medical  skill,  were,  however|  alike  tmable 
to  oyeroome  the  powen  of  his  hitellect,  which  he  had 
ooDflecrated  to  the  elacidation  of  the  Bibie  and  the  tra- 
ditional  law,  and  to  the  hannonizing  of  rerelation  with 
philosophy,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  his  engagements 
Maimonides  entered  upon  the  preparatioa  of  a  third  xe- 
ligio-philosophical  work,  which  became,  of  all  his  pro- 
ductions,  the  most  yalaed  and  important.   Its  object  was 
to  redaim  one  of  his  disciples,  Ibn- Aknin  (q.  y.)*  from  the 
preyailing  soepticism  about  a  futurę  world,  the  destinj 
of  man,  sin,  retribution,  reyelation,  etc    The  design  of 
the  work  is  explained  by  Maimonides  himself  in  the 
following  terms :  *'  I  haye  oomposed  this  work,  not  for 
the  common  people,  neither  for  beginners,  nor  for  thoee 
who  occupy  ttiemselyes  only  with  the  law  as  it  is  hand- 
ed  down  without  contem{^ting  its  principle.    The  de- 
sign of  my  work  is  rather  to  promote  the  tme  under- 
iBtanding  of  the  real  spirit  of  the  law,  to  guide  those  re- 
ligious  persons  who,  adhering  to  the  truth  of  the  Torah, 
haye  studied  philosophy,  and  are  embarrassed  by  the 
oontradictions  between  the  teachings  of  philosophy  and 
the  liberał  sense  of  the  Torah."    The  work,  consisting  of 
three  parts  in  204  sections,  and  entitled  in  Arabie  nb^b*! 
•J-ł-T^Kn  iK,  in  Heh.  d^^Sinan  n'^^'Q,  Morek  Nebttchim 
(The  Guide  of  the  Perplezed),  in  allusion  to  £xod. 
xiy,  3,  and,  according  to  GrIŁtz  (yi,  863),"constituting 
the  summit  of  the  Maimonical  mind  and  the  justifica- 
tion  of  his  inmost  conyictions,*'  created  a  new  epoch  in 
the  philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages.    *<  Ce  liyre,"  says 
Fnuik  (Źtudeś  Orientakt^  p.  860), "  inspire  ćgalement  le 
respect  par  les  puissantes  facult^  de  Tauteur,  la  prodig- 
ieuse  souplesse  de  son  esprit,  la  yarićt^  de  ses  connais- 
sanoes,  Tel^yation  de  son  spiritualisme  enfin  par  la  lu- 
mifere  qu*il  r^pand  sur  ąueLąues-uns  des  points  les  plus 
obscurs  de  lliistoire  de  Tesprit  humain."    Not  only  did 
Mohammedans  write  commentaries  upon  it,  but  the 
Christian  schoolmen  leained  from  it  how  to  haimonize 
the  conflicts  between  religion  and  philosophy  (compare 
Joei,  EinftuM  d.  Jud,  Philos.  au/die  chrittL  ScholasHk,  in 
Frankel's  Monatuckrifi  [BresL  1860,  p.  210  8q.] ;  Munk, 
MiUmgeSj  p.  486).    The  contents  of  this  great  and  noble 
work,  which  has  beoome  for  Jewish  thinkers,  as  it  were, 
a  "  touchstone  of  phUoeophy,"  are,  in  the  three  parts  into 
which  it  is  diyided,  as  follows :  The  first  part  is  especial- 
ly  deyoted  to  the  explanation  of  all  sensual  expre88ions 
which  are  madę  use  of  in  the  Bibie  in  regard  to  God ; 
this  is  really  but  a  merę  detailed  explication  of  what 
Maimonides  had  aheady  laid  down  in  fhe  first  book  of 
his  aforementioned  codę,  namely,  that  such  expression8 
must  be  taken  only  in  a  spiritual  and  figuratiye  sense ; 
this  part  contains  also  the  rational  aiguments  by  which 
philosophy  proyes  the  existenoe,  the  unity,  and  spirit^ 
uality  of  God.    The  second  part  treats,  first,  of  natural 
religion  and  its  deficiencies;  seoondly,  of  the  creation  of 
the  world  and  the  different  gnduations  of  the  world'8 
system ;  and,  thirdly,  of  reyelation,  prophecy,  and  of  the 
exoellence  and  perfectness  of  the  diyine  law.    l*he  third 
part,  ader  gtying  an  explanatłon  of  the  first  yision  of 
the  prophet  Ezekiel,  treats  of  the  opposition  of  good  and 
eyil  in  the  world,  of  God^s  proyidence  and  omniscience, 
and  their  relation  to  the  free  will  of  man ;  a  number  of 
chapters  of  this  last  part  are  taken  up  in  explaining  the 
generał  design  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  the  reason  for  each 
separate  law. 

But  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Morek  Nebuchim  con- 
tributed  morę  than  any  other  work  to  the  progress  of 
rational  deyelopment  in  Judaism,  ir^  on  the  other  hand, 
.also  proyoked  a  long  and  bitter  strife  between  orthodoxy 
and  science — carrying  out,  as  it  did,  to  its  last  conse- 
quence8  the  broad  principle  that  "  the  Bibie  must  be 
explained  metaphorically  by  established  fundamental 
.truths  in  accordance  with  rational  oondusions."  Sc 
bitter,  indeed,  was  the  contcst  which  broke  out  between 
the  subseąuent  spiritualistic  Maimonidian  and  the  "  lit- 
erał Talmudistic"  schools,  that  the  fierce  inyectiyes  were 


speedily  foUowed  by  anathemas  and  counter-anjtłhfiiBr* 
iisued  by  both  camps;  and,  finałly,  ałwut  the  tniddlf  ef 
the  18th  century,  the  decision  was  transferred  into  the 
hands  of  the  Christian  anthorities,  who  oommenoed  by 
buming  Maimonides*s  books,  oontinned  by  Ymoging  to 
the  stake  ałl  Hebrew  books  on  which  they  ooold  ląy 
their  hands,  and  followed  this  dedńan  np  by  a  whoie- 
sale  slaughter  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  Jews — 
men,  women,  and  children — irrespectiye  of  their  i^iilo- 
sophical  yiews.  Under  these  drcumstanoes,  the  antago- 
nistic  parties,  chiefiy  through  the  infloenoeef  Dayid  Kim- 
chi  and  otherB,  came  to  their  senses,  and  gladly  enongh 
withdrew  their  mutual  anathemas;  they  eren  went  so 
far  as  to  send  a  deputation  (in  1282)  to  Maimonides^s 
graye  at  Saphet  *'  to  ask  pardon  of  his  ashes"  (Lindo,  p, 
65) ;  and,  as  time  wore  on,  the  name  of  Moaes  Mjuinan- 
ides  became  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  nation.  Moses, 
himself,  howeyer,  neyer  wimeńed  the  end  of  the  coo- 
flict  into  which  be  had  the  mortification  to  see  his  na- 
tion plunged,  caused  by  his  own  labors,  which  had  bera 
intended  soldy  for  their  good.  In  the  midst  of  the  con- 
flict  (the  opposition  begun  by  Samud  ben- Ali,  the  gaon 
of  Bagdad,  was  particcJariy  strong  in  Southern  Fraooe 
and  Spain,  see  Griltz,  Gesch,  d.  Judat,  yoL  yii,  chap.  ii), 
*^  the  Great  Luminaiy"  of  the  Jewish  nation  was  extin- 
guished  Dec  18, 1204.  Both  Jews  and  Mohammedans 
of  Fostat  had  public  mouming  for  three  day«.  At  Je- 
rusalem  the  Jews  proclaimed  a  day  of  extraon]inaiy 
humiliation,  reading  publidy  the  thieatenings  of  the 
law  (Dent.  xxyiii)  and  the  history  of  the  capture  of  the 
ark  by  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  iy,  etc),  for  they  reganł- 
ed  Maimonides  as  the  ark  containing  the  law.  His  re- 
mains,  in  accordance  with  a  persona!  request  beibre  his 
deoease,  were  conyeyed  to  Tiberias;  and  the  reyerenee 
which  the  Jewish  natacm  still  cheridi  for  his  memofy  is 

expTe88ed  by  the  well-known  saying,  TCOH^  *XT\  ITSCT3 
ntt9»3  t^p  Mb,  «From  Moses,  the  hiwgiyer,  to  KoKa 

(^{aimonides),  no  one  hath  arisen  like  Moses,"  in  allu- 
sil^  to  DeuL  xxxiy,  10.  "No  man  sińce  Ezra  had  ex- 
ercised  so  deep,  uniyersal,  and  lasting  an  influence  on 
Jews  and  Judaism  as  Moses  Maimonides.  His  theo- 
logico-philosophical  works  gained  an  authority  among 
the  progresslye  thinkers  eąual  to  his  Mishna-Torah 
among  rabbinical  studenta.  All  Jewish  thinkers  up  to 
datę  —  Baruch  Spinoza.  Moses  Mendelssohn,  and  the 
writers  of  the  19th  century  indnded — are  morę  or  less 
the  disciples  of  Maimonides;  so  that  no  Jewish  theo- 
logico-philosophical  book,  from  and  after  A.D.  1200,  can 
be  picked  up  in  which  the  ideas  of  Maimonides  form  not 
a  prominent  part"  (Dr.  Wise). 

MaimomdeB  as  a  Jetcish  Theciogian  and  PhUotopker. 
— His  importance  for  the  religion  and  science  of  Juda- 
ism, and  his  influence  upon  their  deydopment,  is  so 
great  that  he  truły  deseryes  to  be  płaced  second  only 
to  Moses,  the  great  lawgiyer,  himself.  Maimonidń 
first  of  all  brought  order  into  those  ałmost  boundless  re- 
ceptades  of  tradition,  and  the  discnssions  and  decińoDS 
to  which  they  had  giyen  rise,  which,  without  the  remot- 
cst  attempt  at  system  or  method,  lie  scattered  up  sod 
down  the  works  of  Haggada  and  Halacha — ^Midrssh, 
Mishna,  Talmuds.  Imbued  with  the  spirit  of  liicid 
Greek  speculation,  and  the  precision  of  łogicał  thooght 
of  the  Arabie  Peiipatetics,  aided  by  an  enormons  koowl- 
edge,  he  became  the  founder  of  rational  scriptuial  «xe- 
gesis.  The  Bibie,  and  ałl  its  written  as  ¥relł  as  implied 
precepts,  he  endeayored  to  explain  by  the  łight  of  rei- 
son,  with  which,  as  the  highest  diyine  gift  in  mso, 
nothing  really  diyine  could,  according  to  his  tlieoiy, 
stand  in  real  contradiction.  The  fundamental  idea  in 
his  worles  is  that  the  law  was  giyen  to  the  Jews,  not 
merdy  to  train  them  to  ol)edienoe,  but  also  as  a  reyela- 
tion of  the  highest  truths,  and  that,  theiefore,  fidelity 
to  the  law  in  action  is  by  no  means  sufficient,  but  that 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth  is  also  a  religious  duty.  By 
this  teaching  he  ofTered  a  powerful  indtement  to  speco- 
lation  in  religious  philosophy,  yet  he  also  contiibated 
by  his  enunciation  of  definite  artides  of  laith  to  a  nar- 
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IOW  detenniiiation  of  Jewisb  dogmas,  althoogh  his  own 
inyeatigstioiiB  bear  throughoat  a  rationalizing  charao 
ter.  Maimonides  is  no  Mend  to  astrological  mysticisms. 
We  are  oniy  to  belieye  that  which  b  either  attested  by 
the  aenses,  or  atrictly  demonstrated  by  the  underetand- 
ing,  or  transmitted  to  tis  by  propheta  and  godly  men. 
In  the  proyince  of  Science  he  legards  Ariatotle  aa  the 
most  trustworthy  leader,  and  only  differB  from  him 
when  the  dogma  reqairefl  it,  aa,  especially,  in  the  doo- 
trine  of  the  creation  and  pioyidential  guidanoe  of  the 
world.  Maimonides  bolds  firmly  to  the  belief  (without 
which,  in  his  opinion,  the  doctiines  of  inspiration  and 
of  miiades,  as  sospensions  of  nataral  laws,  could  not  be 
maintained)  that  God  called  into  existence  out  of  noth- 
ing  not  only  the  form  bat  also  the  matter  of  the  world, 
the  philoaophical  proofs  to  the  contrary  not  appearing 
to  him  conclosiye.  If  these  proofs  posaessed  mathemat- 
ical  certainty,  it  woald  be  necessary  to  interpret  those 
paasages  in  the  Bibie  which  appear  to  oppose  them  alle- 
goricaJly,  which  is  now  not  admissible.  Accoidingly 
Maimonides  condemns  the  hypothesb  of  the  eternity  of 
the  world  in  the  Aristotelian  aense,  or  the  doctrine  that 
matter  is  etemal  ab  mkiOf  and  has  always  been  the  sub- 
stratum  of  an  order  or  form  arising  from  the  tendency 
of  all  things  to  beoome  like  the  etemal  and  divine  Spir- 
it;  "the  Bibie,"  he  says,  "teaches  the  temporal  origin 
of  the  world."  Less  disoordant  with  the  teachings  of 
the  Bibie,  aocording  to  Maimonides,  is  the  Platonie  the- 
ory,  which  he  interprets  with  the  exactest  strictness 
acoording  to  the  literał  sense  of  the  dialogue  Timaus, 
He  understands  the  theory  as  assaming  that  matter  is 
etemal,  but  that  the  diyinely-caused  order,  by  the  addi- 
tion  of  which  to  matter  the  world  was  formed,  had  a 
beginntng  in  time.  Yet  he  does  not  himself  accept  this 
theory,  but  adheres  to  the  belief  that  matter  was  created 
by  God.  In  Ethictj  Maimonides,  holding  reason  in  man 
— if  properly  developed  and  tutored  by  divine  revelA- 
tion — to  be  the  great  touchstone  for  the  right  or  wrong 
of  individttal  deeds,  fuUy  allows  the  freedom  of  will, 
and,  while  he  urges  the  necessity,  nay,  the  merit  of  lis- 
tening,  to  a  certain  degree,  to  the  promptings  of  na- 
turę, rigorously  condemns  a  life  of  idle  asceticism,  and 
dreamy,  albeit  pious  contemplation.  No  less  is  it,  ac- 
cording  to  him,  right  and  praiaeworthy  to  pay  the  ut- 
most  attention  to  the  healthy  and  yigorous  derelopment 
of  the  body,  and  the  care  of  its  presenration  by  the 
dosest  application  to  hygienic  rules.  Proyidence,  he  ar- 
guea,  reigns  in  a  certain — ^broad — ^manner  orer  human- 
ity,  and  holds  the  sway  over  the  destinies  of  nations; 
but  he  uŁterly  denies  its  working  in  the  single  event 
that  may  befall  the  indiyidual,  who,  subject  above  all  to 
the  great  physical  laws,  must  leam  to  understand  and 
obey  them,  and  to  shape  his  modę  of  life  and  acŁion  in 
aooordance  with  existing  conditions  and  circumstances 
— the  study  of  natural  science  and  medicine  being  there- 
fore  a  thing  almost  of  necessity  to  e rerybody.  The  soul, 
and  the  soul  only,  is  immortal,  and  the  reward  of  yirtue 
consists  in  its— strictly  unbodily — bliss  in  a  world  to 
come ;  while  the  punishment  of  yioe  is  the  ''  loss  of  the 
souL"  *<  Do  not,"  says  Maimonides,  "  allow  thyself  to 
be  persuaded  by  fools  that  God  predetermines  who  shall 
be  righteous  and  who  wicked.  He  who  sins  has  only 
hima^  to  blame  for  it,  and  he  can  do  nothing  better 
than  speedily  to  change  his  oourse.  God's  omnipotence 
has  bestowed  freedom  on  man,  and  his  omniscience  fore- 
hnows  nian's  choice  without  guiding  it.  We  should 
not  choose  the  good,  like  children  and  ignorant  people, 
from  motiyes  of  reward  or  punishment,  but  we  should 
do  good  for  its  own  sake,  and  from  loye  to  God ;  still 
retribution  does  await  the  immortal  soul  in  the  futurę 
world-"  The  resurrection  ofthe  bodjf  is  treated  by  Mai- 
monides aa  being  simply  an  artide  of  faith,  which  is  not 
to  be  oppofled,but  which  cannot  be  explained. 

£xception  continues  to  be  taken  to  Maimonides^s  the- 
ologico-philcjsophical  yiews  eyen  in  our  day,  by  many 
who  reoognise  his  ability  and  the  importance  of  his  la- 
bora.   The  great  Italian  Jewish  theologian,  the  late  Da- 


yid  Łuzatto  (q.  y.),  is  qaite  decided  in  his  opposition. 
Maimonides,  he  holds,  brought  trouble  with  all  his  philos- 
ophy.  What  the  Talmud  left  indefinite,  he  fastened  by 
irons.  His  creed  is  an  inyention,  of  which  the  ancients 
had  no  idea.  With  morę  of  a  Mohammedan  than  a 
Jewish  and  Talmudic  despotism,  he  constructed  a  codex, 
in  order  that  all  articles  of  faith  and  practices  of  the 
least  conseąuence  should  be  regulated  and  decided  upon 
by  its  decisions  (see  Itraeiiłische  Atmalen,  1839,  p.  6, 
405).  No  less  decided  is  Isaac  Reggio  (q.  y.),  who  ap- 
proyes  of  Luzatto's  critiąue,  and  demands  the  remoyal 
of  the  yoke  which  Maimonides  put  upon  the  Israelites, 
and  which  roba  of  all  freedom  in  thinking  {ibid,  p.  22). 
As  unjust  as  these  criticisms  must  appear  to  a  careful 
and  unprejudiced  student  of  Maimonides,  they  are  not 
the  most  weighty  charges  brought  against  him.  There 
are  soroe  who  eyen  charge  him  with  extreme  Rational- 
ism.  Says  Da  Gosta  (p.  278, 274),  <*  The  system  of  Mai- 
monides, by  its  arbitrary  explanations  and  inyentions, 
attacked  the  authority,  not  of  tradition  only,  but  also 
of  Holy  Scripture.  .  .  .  Leamed  Jews  haye  not  hesi- 
tated  to  suspect  Maimonides  of  a  design  to  weaken  the 
basis  of  the  two  fundamental  doctiines  ofthe  Jewish  re- 
ligion — the  resurrection  ofthe  dead,  and  the  expectation 
of  a  Measiah."  Not  only  is  this  statement  refuted  by 
the  fact  that  Maimonides  inserted  these  dogmas  in  the 
thirteen  articles  of  his  Creed  [see  Judaism],  but  when, 
in  his  later  pioductions,  he  has  occasion  to  treat  of  them, 
he  does  so  with  great  consideration  of  his  relation  to 
the  tfynagogatj  as  we  haye  seen  aboye. 

Editionś  and  Tratulaiiaru  ofthe  prmdpcd  Works  of 

Maimonides^l)  His  AKnobi(  DKHD  was  tranalated 

into  Hebrew  firom  the  original  Arabie  by  a  number  of 
contemporary  literati,  and  is  now  printed  with  the  text 
of  the  Mishna  (ed.Naples,  1492;  Yenice,  1546;  Sabio- 
netta,  1559 ;  Mantua,  1561-62,  etc),  and  the  Talmud  (ed. 
Soncino,  1484;  Yienna,  1520-30, 1540-^;  Basie,  157&-80; 
Cricow,  1603-1606 ;  Lublin,  1617-28 ;  Amsterdam,  1644 
-47,  etc).  Milman  incorrectly  states  that  this  "great 
work  on  the  Mishna,  the  Porta  Mosie,  was  translated  by 
Pococke"  (Bisiory  ofthe  Jews  [3d  edit.  Lond.  1863],  iii, 
150).  Tbia  oelebrated  Orientalist  only  tianslated  por- 
tiona  of  it,  chiefly  consisting  of  the  introductiona  to  the 
diflTerentTractatea  {Theohgical  Works  [ed.  Twells,  Lon- 
don, 1740],  yoL  i).  The  Arabie  original  of  these  por- 
tions  is  giyen  for  the  first  time  with  this  translation. 
Surenhnsius  has  giren  an  abridged  yersion  of  the  whole 
commentary  in  his  edition  of  the  filishna  (Amsterdam, 
1678).  There  are  also  extant  Spanish  yersions  of  the 
whole,  and  Grerman  transLations  of  yarious  parta  of  thia 
wortc  (2)  The  Stfer  HammisBwotk,  or  Book  of  the  Pre- 
oepta,  in  Arabie  (translated  into  Hebrew  by  Abr.  Ibn- 
Chasdai,  and,  from  the  anthor's  second  edition,  by  Moees 
Ibn-Tibbon),  which  contains  an  enumeration  of  the  618 
traditional  lawa  of  the  Halacha,  together  with  fourteen 
canona  on  the  principle  of  numbering  them,  chiefly  di- 
rected  against  the  anthors  of  certain  liturgical  piecea 
called  Asharoth  (Wamings) ;  besides  thirteen  articles  of 
belief,  and  a  psychological  fragment.  This  book  is  to 
be  conaidered  chiefly  as  an  introduction  to  the  Miskna 
Torah,  (3)  The  Mishna  Torah  or  Jad  Bachazaka^— 
The  first  edition  of  the  text  appeared  in  Italy,  in  the 
printing-office  of  Solomon  b.-Jehuda  and  Obadja  b.-Mo^ 
ses,  about  1480,  two  yola.  folio;  then  in  Soncino,  1499; 
the  text,  with  difTerent  oommentaries,  Constantinople, 
1509;  Yenice,  1524, 1550-51, 1574-75;  with  an  alpha- 
beticid  index  and  many  plates,  4  yols.  folio,  Amsterdam, 
1702.  It  is  to  this  edition  that  the  references  in  thia 
Cyclopeedia  are  madę.  Tranalations  of  portions  of  this 
work  in  Latin  haye  been  published,  and  also  two  in 
English;  one  by  H.H.  Bernard,  Jfatn  Principles  ofthe 
Creed  and  Ethics  ofthe  Jews  exhibited  in  Stlectionsfrom 
the  Yad-Uachazakah  of  Maimonides  (Cambr.  1832, 8yo). 
(4)  The  Moreh  Nduchim,  or  The  Guide  ofthe  Perpkred, 
was,  till  lately,  read  in  the  Hebrew  translation  of  Ibn- 
Tibbon,  first  published  about  1480;  then  in  Yenice,  1551; 
Sabionetta,  1553;  Berlin,  1791-96;  Sulzbach,  1828,  etc 
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It  was  traiulated  into  Łatin  by  JuBtinian,  biahop  of  Ne- 
bio,  R.  Mosaei  jEgyptii  Dux  net  JHtrctor  duhUatUwm 
(Pariii,  1520) ;  then  again  by  Buxtorf  jun.,  Doctor  Per- 
plexorum  (Basie,  1629).  The  fint  part  was  tranalated 
into  German  by  FUratenthal  (Krotoschin,  1839);  the 
second  by  M.  £.'  Stein  (Yienna,  1864) ;  and  the  third  by 
Scheyer  (Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1888).  Part  iii,  26-49, 
has  been  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Townley,  The 
JReasotu  ofthe  Law*  ofMoaei  (Lond.  1827).  The  orig- 
inal  Arabie,  with  a  French  tianslation  aod  elaborate 
notes,  was  published  by  Munk  (Paris,  1856-66,  8  rols. 
8vo).  CommentAries  on  Morek  Nebuchim^  or  parta  of  it, 
have  been  written,  in  particular,by  Ibn-Falaguera  (1280; 
Pressburg,  1837) ;  Ibn-Caspi  (about  1300 ;  Frankforton- 
the-Main,  1848) ;  Moaes  b.-Jo6ua  of  Norbonne  (ld55-<62 ; 
edited  by  Goldenthal,yienna,  1852);  and  Is.  Abrabanel 
(15th  century ;  edited  by  Landau,  Leipe.  1863).  Of  his 
smaller  works,  we  may  enumerate,  in  condosion,  a  trans- 
lation  of  Aviceuna's  Canon ;  an  extract  from  Galen ; 
seyeral  medical,  mathematical,  logical,  and  other  trea- 
tises,  spoken  of  with  the  highest  praiae  by  Arabie  writ- 
ers;  legał  decisions,  theological  disąoisitions,  etc.,  for 
which  see  FUrst,  BtUwth.Judaicaj  s.  v. 

Liieralure, — Besides  the  authorities  already  quoted, 
see  O.  Celsius,  De  Maimonide  (1727)  ;  Revue  OrieniaU 
(Brus.  1841) ;  Beer,  Ldten  und  Wirken  des  Mainwwides 
(Prag.  1844) ;  Lebrecht,  in  Magazin  f.  d.  Liter,  d.  Aus- 
landesj  1844,  No.  45,  p.  62  8q. ;  Scheyer,  PaychoL  SytL  des 
Maimonides  (Fninkfort,  1845) ;  Stein,  3/.  Matmonides 
(1846) ;  R.  M.  Maimonides,  Li/e^  etc.,  o/M,  Maimonides 
(Lond.  1837) ;  Edelmann,  Cheruda  Genusa;  Jo^l,  Relig- 
ions-pkiloaophie  d.  Maimonides^  in  the  Programme  ofthe 
Jewish  theol.  sera.  at  Bresiau  (1859) ;  Jarac-Zewsky,  in 
Zeitschr./.  Philos,  u,philos,  Kritik^  new  ser.  xlvi  (Halle, 
1865),  p.  5  8q. ;  Franek,  Diet  des  Sciences  Philotoph.  iT,31 
8q. ;  Grćltz,  Gesch.  d.  Jud,  vi,  eh.  x  and  xi ;  vii,  eh.  i  and  ii ; 
Jost,  €ft»ehrd,Judenth,  u,  s,  Sekten^  ii,  428  sq. ;  ibid.  in 
Herzog,  Real-Encyhlop,  s.  v. ;  Ueberweg,  Hist,  Philos, 
(translated  by  Prof.  Morris),  i,  97 ;  Dr.  Milziener,  in  the 
Jewish  Times  (N.  Y.  1872),  p.  765  sq. ;  Kitto,  BibL  Cydo- 
paedia^  s.  v. ;  Chamben,  Cyclopctdia,  s.  v. 

Main-sail  is  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.  Yersion  of 
the  nautical  term  aprkfjuor  (from  apriWi  to  sutpend  or 
"  hoist*'),  which  occars  ouly  in  this  sense  in  Acts  xxvii, 
40.  It  is  explained  by  some  critics,  the  largett  sail  of 
ihe  poopf  answering  to  our  "  mizzen-sail,"  and  even  yet 
called  by  the  Yenetians  artimone.  Some  regard  it  as 
the  "  top-sail,"  Lat.  supparum,  Others  undeistand  by 
it  a  smali  sail  or  "jib"  near  the  prow,  called  by  the  Ko- 
mans  the  diUon,  The  term  may  thus  be  understood  to 
signify  properly  the  foresail,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
thoee  qualiiied  to  jndge,  would  be  most  useful  in  bring* 
Ing  a  ship  to  head  to  the  wind  under  the  circumstances 
narrated  by  Lukę  (see  Hackett's  Commewt,  ad  loc.).  The 
ressels  of  that  time  had  one,  two,  or  three  masts;  the 
laiig^t  was  in  the  stem  (Smith's  Diet,  ofAnt,KV,  Ma- 
lus).  Hence,  if  Pau]'s  ship  had  but  one,  the  sail  in  ques- 
tion  would  have  been  that  now  qalled  tbe^t^,  being  fast- 
ened  to  a  "  boom*'  or  spar  projecting  from  the  bowsprit ; 
but  if,  as  is  morę  probable  from  its  size,  it  had  at  least 
two  masts,  this  sail  would  be  the  one  attached  to  the 
front  mast,  that  i^  the  "fore-saiL*"  *^  A  sailor  will  at 
once  see  that  the  fore-sail  was  the  best  possible  saU  that 
could  be  set  under  the  circumstances"  {^mith^Shipwreck 
of  SU  Pauly  dd  edit  p.  139,  notę).    See  Ship. 

Maine  de  Biran,  Marie  Francois  Pierre  Gou- 
TiiiER,  one  of  the  most  eminent  French  philosophers 
of  our  age, "  ihe  modem  Malebranche,"  as  he  has  been 
aptly  termed,  was  bom  near  Bergerac  Nov.  29,  1766. 
Upon  the  completion  of  his  collegiate  studies  he  entcred 
the  army,  and  was  cngagcd  in  the  stormy  days  of  the 
firet  French  Revolution.  Later  he  devoted  himself  to 
politics.  and  in  1795  became  a  member  ofthe  department 
of  Dordogne,  from  which,  in  1797,  he  was  dcputed  to  the 
CouncU  of  the  Five  Hundred.  From  1809  to  1814  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Icgislatire  body ;  afler  the  Resto- 


ration  of  1816  he  became  a  moderate  rojraliat,  and 
sented  the  people  as  such.    Ali  this  time  be  was  deefdy 
engaged  also  in  philosophical  studieSb    In  1800  the  Na- 
tional Institute  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  eteay  ^On 
the  Influence  of  Habit  upon  the  Faculty  of  Tbinking:" 
he  wrote  for  it,  and  secured  the  prize.     In  1803  he  ba«« 
off  another  prize  for  an  essay  "  On  the  Decompositioc 
ofthe  Faculty  of  Thinking  ;**  and  in  1807  he  was  award- 
ed  a  third  prize,  this  time  from  the  Berlin  Academj  of 
Science,  for  a  memoir  on  the  ąuestion  **  Whether  then 
is  in  man  an  inordinate  Intemal  intuition,  and  in  wbafc 
it  differs  from  the  perception  of  the  senses.'*     Furtbcr 
honors  he  gained  shortly  afler  from  Copenhagen,  for  an 
exposition  of "  The  Mutual  Relation  of  Man*s  Moial  and 
Physical  Constitutlon.**    In  these  different  contiibatiuas 
to  philosophical  literaturę,  Maine  de  Biran  iiad  giada- 
ally  brought  a  new  philosopby  to  matuiity.     To  give 
his  system  to  the  public  in  a  morę  completed  form,  be 
published  a  short  work  entitled  VExamen  de  la  Pkae*- 
ophie  de  Laromiguiere ;  and  finaUy  crowned  his  pbik>- 
sophical  labors  by  his  magnificent  article  on  Le^mitz,  ia 
the  Biographie  UmrerseUe;  and  died,  "too  soon  for  the 
interest  of  philosopby,"  in  1824,  leaving  behind,  faowcr- 
er,  many  traces  of  extrBOTdinary  philosophical  genios,  noC 
only  in  France,  but  in  various  parts  of  Europę  beeidcsL 
Ilis  Philosophjf, — The  principal  point  in  M.  Maine  de 
Biran's  philosopby  was  the  distinguishing  of  the  ttiU,  as 
a  faculty,  from  the  emotions.  He  argues  that "  t  he  soul  ii 
a  catMf ,  a  forre,  an  active  principle,"  and  that  **  the  phe- 
nomena  of  consciousness  can  never  be  explained  until  we 
clearly  apprehend  the  rołuntary  naturę  of  its  thougfats 
and  impulses."     "  In  order,'^  says  Moreli,  ^  to  unfold  the 
fact  and  expound  the  naturę  of  man's  natural  activity 
(the  hinge  upon  which  the  entire  system  tums),  M. 
Maine  de  Biran  analyzes  the  whole  of  what  is  oontain- 
ed  or  implied  in  a  given  action ;  for  example,  a  moTe- 
ment  of  the  arm.    When  I  move  my  arm  thcre  are 
three  things  to  be  obeeryed :  1.  llie  conscionsness^  of  a 
voluntary  effort ;  2.  The  consciousness  of  a  movement 
produced ;  and,  3.  A  fixed  relation  between  the  efiort,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  movement,  on  the  other.     Now, 
the  source  or  cause  of  the  whole  movement  is  the  triUt 
and  this  term  tcill  we  now  use  as  virtually  synonymous 
with  self.    Whether  we  say,  I  moved  my  arm,  or  my 
will  moved  it,  the  s^tiroent  is  exactly  identicaL    Hence 
the  notions  of  causCf  of  trt//,  of  self  we  find  to  be  funda- 
mentally  the  same ;  and  several  truths  are  by  this  means 
brought  to  light  of  great  importance  in  metaphysical 
science  (Preface  to  the  Nourelles  Consideratums  [a  post- 
humous  work  of  Maine  de  Biran],  p.  10).     First,  it  be- 
comes  evident  that  we  possess  a  natural  activity,  the 
seat  of  which  is  in  the  will,  so  that  whether  we  regard 
man  as  a  thinking  or  an  acting  being,  yet  it  is  the  will 
which  alike  presides  over  and  regulates  the  flow  of  ooi 
thoughts  or  the  course  of  our  actions.     Secondly,  we 
iufer  that  the  will  is  the  foundation  of  persouality;  that 
my  will  is  Wrtually  myself.    And,  thinUy,  we  infer  thst 
to  will  is  to  cat/sr,  and  that  from  the  inward  conscious- 
ness of  volition,  viewed  in  connection  with  the  effect 
produced,  we  gain  our  first  notion  of  causality.    These 
three  points,  as  Cousin  has  shown  us,  embrace  in  a  smali 
compass  the  whole  philosopby  of  Maine  de  Biran.    He 
first  scizes,  with  admirable  sagacity,  the  principle  of  tli 
human  activity  as  rcsident  in  the  power  of  the  will,ex- 
emplifying  it  even  in  the  case  of  those  muscular  moTC- 
ments  which  may  appear  to  the  unreflccting  to  be  sim- 
ply  the  result  of  nervous  excitement.     Having  estith 
ll^hed  the  principle  of  activity,  as  residing  in  the  wiJ], 
he  proceeds  to  identify  the  wiU  with  our  very  personal- 
ity  itself,  showing  that  the  soul  is  in  its  naturę  a  force, 
the  very  essence  of  which  is  not  to  be  actcd  upoo,  but 
to  act.    FinaUy,  he  proves  that  we  gain  our  firn  notion 
of  causality  from  the  consciousness  of  our  own  personsl 
effort,  and  that  having  once  ob8erved  the  conjanction 
of  power  excrted  and  effect  produced  in  this  particular 
case,  we  transfer  the  notion  of  cause  thus  originated  into 
the  objective  world,  and  oondude  by  analogy  the  ne- 
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cettlty  of  a  sufflcient  power  existuig  for  every  given  ef- 
fecŁ"  iHiśł.  o/Mod,  PhiL  p.  639, 640 ;  oompu«  tbe  mć- 
moire  De  la  Dicompotition  de  la  Penie ;  prefenUe  even| 
NouueUcM  ContidercUiarUf  part  i,  sec  1,  and  part  ii,  sec.  1 
and  3 ;  alao  the  Ezctmen  du  Lecom  de  Phitoaophie,  aec 
8  and  9).  *^  In  the  whole  of  the  proceas  by  which  our 
auŁhor  had  gradually  advanced  from  the  ideology  of 
Cabanis  to  tbe  abeolute  djmamical  spiritualism  of  Leib- 
nitz,  he  bad  relied  simply  upon  his  OMm  power  of  reflec- 
tion.  DUciple  of  nonę,  be  had  pbilosophized  simply 
witbin  the  region  of  hia  own  conadoiianeaa;  ao  that 
wbaterer  merit  aome  may  deny  him,  there  are  nonę,  tj^ 
auredly,  who  can  reject  the  claim  to  that  of  complete 
originaUty**  (MoreU,  p.  638-9).  **  Of  aU  the  mastera  of 
Flance,"  aaya  Coiisin,  ^  Maine  de  Biran,  if  not  the  great- 
eat,  is  un^uestionably  the  moat  originaL  M.  Luomi- 
guifere  only  continaed  tbe  pbiloaophy  of  CondilUc,  mod- 
Uying  it  in  a  few  important  pointa.  M.  Royer-Collard 
came  from  the  Scottiab  pbiloaophy,  which,  with  the  vig- 
or  and  natoral  power  of  hia  reaaon,  be  would  have  infal- 
libly  aarpaaaed,  bad  he  completely  followed  out  tbe  la- 
bora  which  form  only  the  leaat  aolid  part  of  hia  glory. 
Aa  for  mytdff  I  coroe  at  the  same  time  from  the  S<x>tUah 
and  German  achool.  M.  Maine  de  Biran  alone  comee 
firom  himaelf,  and  from  hia  own  meditationa"  (Preface 
to  tbe  Fragment  Phiheophiguee).  See,  beaidea  tbe  au- 
tbdKtiea  aiready  quoted,  Ernest  Naville,  Mttine  de  Bi" 
rofi,  ea  vie  et  set  Penteet  (1857)  ;  Damiron,  Ettai  tur 
Phi^oire  de  la  Philosophie  en  France  au  dir-neutieme 
Siicie;  Brii,  Qu,  Rev,  1866  (Oct);  Hoefer,  łfoup,  Biog, 
(rhUrale,  voL  xxxii,  &  t.  ;  The  Academy  (Lond.),  Sept 
16,1872.     (J.H.W.) 

Maintenon,  Madame  de,  a  very  noted  charac- 
ter  in  tbe  bistory  of  France,  both  in  aecolar  and  ecclesi- 
astic  affairs,  was  bom  of  a  noble  Proteatant  family  in 
the  prison  at  Niort,  France,  Nov.  27, 1635;  came  with 
ber  parents  to  tbis  country,  but  retumed  to  France  in 
1646;  married  the  poet  Scarron  in  1651,  and  after  hia 
death  (1660)  waa  about  to  remove  to  Portug^  when 
abe  was  secured  by  Madame  Montespan,  tbe  favorite  of 
Louis  XIV,  as  govemes8  of  the  duke  of  Maine,  tbe  iUe- 
gitimate  son  of  tbe  king.  The  large  estate  of  Main- 
tenon was  presented  to  ber,  until  uow  Francoite  D*Au- 
Ugne,  and  hereafter  she  aasumed  the  name  of  the  es- 
tate. Later  she  became  a  formidable  rival  of  Madame 
Montespan.  It  was  by  the  influence  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon  that  Louis  Xiy  revoked  tbe  Edict  of  Nantes, 
and  that  he  establisbed  tbe  educational  institution  in 
the  abbey  of  St  Cyr.  In  the  last-named  place  she 
apent  ber  days  after  the  deatb  of  the  king.  She  died 
April  15,1719.  It  is  difficult  to  dcscribe  Madame  de 
Maintenon's  relation  to  Louis  Xiy.  She  was  married 
to  blm  some  eighteen  months  after  the  deatb  of  tbe 
ąneen.  She  is  never  bellered  to  have  been  tbe  king*s 
mitłretSf  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  but  ber  asso- 
ciation  with  him  was  surely  of  a  very  intimate  charac- 
ter  long  before  they  were  joined  in  wedlock.  She  cer- 
tainly  exercised  an  uncommon  influence  over  him.  She 
had  a  passion  to  be  regarded  as  <^a  mother  of  the 
Church ;"  but  while  she  confessed  tbe  strengtb  of  ber 
deaire  to  Romanize  the  Huguenots,  she  eamestly  denied 
that  she  approved  of  the  detestable  dragonnadet,  Her 
pretended  Memoirs  are  spurious,  but  ber  Letter*  (Amst. 
1759, 9  Yols. ;  bcst  edit.  by  Lavallec,  Pań^  1865  8q.)  are 
genuine.  See  Noailles,  Hittoire  de  Mad,  de  Maintenon 
(1858-59, 4  vols.  8vo) ;  Sainte-Beuve,  Cau$enet  du  Lun- 
di,  iv;  BlackwoocTs  Magazine,  1850  (Feb.);  Fratefs 
Magazine,  1849  (Marcb).     See  Louis  XIV.  . 

Mair,  HuoH,  D.D.,  a  Preabyterian  miniater,  waa  bom 
at  New  Mylus,  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  July  16, 1797 ;  grad- 
uated  at  tbe  college  in  Glasgow  in  1817;  atudied  tbeol- 
ogy  in  Edinbujgh;  waalicensed  in  1822;  waa  employed 
for  aome  time  aa  a  miaaionary  in  tbe  Orkneys,  and  oth- 
er  parta  of  Scotland ;  came  to  America  in  1828,  and  waa 
ordained  and  Installed  pastor  of  the  churcbes  at  Fort 
HiUer  and  Nortbumberland,  N.  Y. ;  in  1830  became  pa^ 


tor  of  tbe  Chnrcb  at  Johnatown;  reaigned  in  1843,  and 
went  to  Brockport,  where  be  offidated,  aa  a  atated  aup- 
ply,  for  aeyeral  months;  subseqnently  supplied  at  War- 
saw  for  a  year,  and  in  1847  went  to  Upper  Canada,  and 
became  pastor  at  Fergua,  in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  there  continued  till  the  cloae  of  life, 
Nov.  1, 1854.  Biair  publiabed  Four  Mitcełlaneous  Ser- 
numt.  A  Memoir,  with  a  aelection  from  his  MS.  aer- 
mona,  waa  publiabed  in  1856  by  A.  Dingwall  Fordyoe. — 
Sprague,  A  mtaltf  iv,  744. 

Mairs,  Georoe,  an  Iriah  miniater,  waa  bom  at  Dram- 
beg,  Monagban  0)unty,  Ireland,  in  1761 ;  receiyed  hia 
clanical  education  at  tbe  Unirersity  of  Glasgow;  next 
atudied  tbeology ;  was  licensed  to  preach  by  an  assod- 
ate  presby tery  m  Ireland,  and,  after  laboring  as  a  proba- 
tioner  for  eighteen  months,  was  ordained  and  installed 
pastor  of  tbe  congregation  of  Gootebill,  Cavan  Co.  In- 
terested  in  the  work  of  eyangelizing  in  America,  he  lefl 
Ireland  in  May,  1793,  and  arriyed  in  New  York  in  Au- 
gust of  tbe  same  year.  Soon  after  bis  arrival  be  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  churcbes  in  the  towna  of  Hebron 
and  Argyle;  aix  yeara  after  he  confined  hia  labora  to 
tbe  Church  in  Argyle  alone,  and  held  tbis  position  until 
old  age  intemipted  hia  active  labora.  He  died  in  1841. 
— Spragne,  Armait  ofthe  American  Pulpit,  voL  ix. 

MaiBtre  de  Bacy.    See  Sacy. 

Maiatre,  Joseph  (count)  de,  an  eminent  French 
Roman  Catholic  writer,  the  greateat  advocate  of  Ultrar- 
montaniam  in  the  19th  century,  waa  bora  at  Chambery 
April  1, 1753.  Hia  father  waa  preaident  of  the  senata 
of  Savoy,  and  be  became  bimself  a  member  of  that  body 
in  1787.  When  the  French  armies  invaded  Saroy  in 
1792  he  retired  to  Piedmont,  where  he  wrote  his  Contid- 
eraliont  tur  la  France  (1796, 8vo ;  tbree  editions  in  one 
year).  Charles  Emanuel  rv  called  De  Maiatre  to  Tu- 
rin,  where  be  remained  until  the  downfall  of  that  prioce, 
Nov.  19, 1798;  he  then  retired  to  Venice,  and  lived  there 
one  year  in  great  poverty.  In  1799  he  waa  created  grand 
chancellor  of  Sardinia,  and  in  September,  1802,  waa  aent 
by  that  country  aa  ambaaaador  to  Ruaaia.  While  there 
he  publiabed  (in  1810)  hia  Ettai  tur  le  prtndpe  regenir^ 
aUur  des  constitutiont  poKHcuety  a  fuli  expa6ition  of  hia 
political  riewa,  advocating  the  principle  of  divine  right, 
and  declaring  the  righta  of  tbe  people  derired  from  the 
aovereign — ^withal  a  aort  of  theocratic  form  of  govem- 
ment  morę  adapted  to  tbe  Middle  Agea  tban  to  tbe  19th 
century.  *'M.  de  Maiatre,"  in  tbis  work,  *'repreaent8 
men  aa  connected  with  God  by  a  chain  which  binda 
them  to  hia  throne,  and  bolda  tbem  without  enalaying 
them.  To  the  fuli  extent  of  tbb  chain  we  are  at  liberty 
to  moye ;  we  are  alayea  indeed,  but  we  are  freely  alayea 
(libremenł  etdaret) ;  we  muat  neceaaarily  work  out  the 
pnrpoaea  of  tbe  Supremę  Being,  and  yet  tbe  actions 
by  which  we  work  out  theae  purpoeea  are  alwaya  free. 
So  far  ao  good ;  but  here  come  tbe  peculiaritiea  of  our 
autbor'a  syatem.  He  doea  not  conaider  men  aa  indiyid* 
ually  responsible  before  God ;  be  takes  tbem  as  nationa, 
and  the  nation,  for  M.  de  Maiatre,  is  madę  up  of  the 
king  and  tbe  aristocracy.  £yen  conadering  each  order 
separately,  be  aaserts  that  aU  tbe  members  of  the  same 
order  are  indissolubly  bound  together,  each  bearing  a 
share  of  tbe  mutual  and  joint  responsibUity  which 
weighs  on  tbe  whole  order.  Now  let  us  suppose  tbe 
case  of  a  reyolution.  In  those  terrible  eyenta  which 
foUow  the  diaregard  of  all  the  lawa  of  right  and  wrong, 
altbougb  the  peraona  who  fali  yictima  to  the  fury  of  tbe 
mnltitude  may  aometimea  be  those  whoae  yery  crimes 
haye  called  down  the  diyine  yengeanoe,  yet  yery  often, 
nay,  in  most  caaes,  the  indiyidually  Innocent  auffer  most. 
But,  then,  although  Indiyidually  innocent,  tbey  muat 
come  in  for  the  abare  of  tbe  aolidarity  which  belonga  to 
the  whole  order.  Tbia  reaults  from  the  fact  that  the 
doctrine  of  atonement  ia  tbe  principle  on  which  reata 
the  conatitutton  of  aodety ;  the  siiis  of  the  gnilty  are 
yiaited  on  the  innocent,  and  tbe*  Uood  of  tbe  innocent, 
in  ita  tom,  atonea  for  the  guilty.    Here  ia  to  be  found 
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tlie  key-itone  of  ooiint  De  Mai8tre'g  theoiy ;  tbe  Satoj- 
aid  publidat  deyelopB  it  with  all  the  reaouroes  of  logie 
and  erndition."  It  has  been  well  remsrked  that  a  sys- 
tem soch  as  this  is  fatalism  of  the  veiy  wont  descrip- 
tion.  Not  only  does  it  take  away  the  free  agency  of 
men  coosideied  as  indiyidaals,  but  it  effectually  pro- 
claims  the  ralidity  of  the  maxim  that  mighł  is  righL 
^  Wishing  to  tiansfonn  all  earthfy  goyemments  into  one 
homogeneous  theoeracy,  he  proposed,  as  a  oontrol  orer 
abflolutism,  an  absolutism  of  a  mach  more  dangeroos 
character.  M.  de  Maistre's  leading  idea  is  a  good  one : 
he  wisbes  to  appeal  from  the  passions  and  deprayed  will 
of  man  to  the  Deity  itaelf  as  to  the  eternal  source  of 
right  and  good;  but  not  being,  of  course,  able  to  receiye 
immediately  from  God  the  counsel  and  the  laws  he 
wishes  to  reduce  into  practice  for  the  good  of  society) 
he  traces  them  to  the  pope,  as  the  yicegerent  of  Heav- 
en ! — an  enor  common  to  all  reactionary  moyements — 
from  the  fear  of  allowing  anything  like  yagueneas  to 
exi8t  in  the  minds  of  men  respecting  their  connection 
with  the  Almighty.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  anything 
short  of  what  is  really  tangible,  yisible,  perceptible  to 
the  senses,  thus  foigetting  the  chiuacter  of  the  tnie  Me- 
diator. Failing  to  understand  that  both  diyinity  and 
humanity  haye  met  together  only  in  the  man  Christ 
Jesus,  he  would  fain  make  us  belieye  that  the  pope  is 
'  God  madę  manifest  in  the  flesh.' "  With  snch  yiews, 
be  could  not  but  condemn  seyerely  the  charter  of  1814, 
which  introduoed  new  institutions  into  Fnuice,  and  be 
tnmed  his  face  towards  Rnssia  with  a  view  of  making 
it  his  home.  By  a  ukase  of  Deoember,  1815,  Rossia 
expelled  the  Jesuits.  To  them  De  Maistre  and  his  fam- 
ily  were  much  attached,  and  being  on  this  acoount  him- 
sdf  Buspected  of  pro6el3rti8m,  he  quitted  the  country  and 
letumed  to  Sayoy  in  1817,  and  became  minister  of  state. 
He  died  Feb.  26, 1821. 

Among  the  prindpal  works  of  De  Maiatre,  onr  special 
oonsideration  ts  daimed  also  by  his  Du  Papę  (Lyons, 
1819,  2  yols.  8yo ;  second  and  improyed  edition,  1821,  2 
yols.  8yo),  in  which  be  treats  of  the  papacy,  1,  in  its 
relation  to  the  Romijsh  Church;  2,  to  the  temporal 
powers ;  8,  to  ciyilization ;  and,  4,  to  the  'dissenting 
churches.  It  is  a  daring  apology  of  the  spińtual  and 
temporal  power  of  the  pope.  He  starta  from  the  prin- 
ciple  that  modem  nations  need  a  guarantee  against  the 
abuscs  of  soyereign  power.  Such  guarantee,  he  daims, 
is  not  to  be  found  either  in  written  charters,  which  are 
always  useless,  nor  in  assemblies,  which  are  powerless 
when  they  are  not  anarchie  He  can  find  it  only  in  a 
Boyereignty  superior  to  all  others,  at  once  independent 
and  disinterested,  and  interfeńng  to  promote  the  cause 
of  justice,  which  bas  been  intrusted  to  it  by  God  him- 
self.  The  Sayoyard  publicist^s  beau  idea!  of  goyemroent 
18  the  constitution  of  the  Middle  Ages.  He  describes 
it  in  exulting  language,  and  crowds  his  margins  with 
ąuotations  firom  Bellarmine,  Baronius,  and  the  Triden- 
tine  fathers,  neyer  suspecting  that,  after  all,  he  has  only 
been  painting  a  tableoM  de/cmiaisiej  a  piece  of  historical 
inaccuracy  which  will  match  the  dreamy  theories  of 
Boulainyilliers  and  Dubos.  We  are  inyited,  seriously, 
to  return  to  thoee  happy  times  when  royalty,  while  it 
retained  its  fuli  yolition,  and  was  endowed  with  an  in- 
dependent patńmony,  was  resttained  in  the  eserciae  of 
legislatiye  power  by  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the 
commons,  each  resting  on  its  own  foundation,  and  acting 
within  its  allotted  sphere,  while  aboye  was  the  papacy, 
which,  by  its  sublime  umpirage,  maintained,  in  cases  of 
eollision,  the  harroonious  co-operation  of  the  members 
of  all  the  body  politic.  We  are  told  to  admire  the  no- 
ble, temperate  monarchy  which  had  grown  up  under 
the  shelter  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  which,  though 
neyer  brought  to  perfection  (this  is,  at  least,  a  candid 
acknowledgment),  had  yet  secured  to  the  medi»yal  na- 
tions BO  long  a  career  of  happiness  and  freedoro,  pros- 
perity and  glory.  It  wonld  be  a  task  both  useless  and 
unprofltable  to  point  out  all  the  misstatements  which 
oocur  in  the  description  Just  giyen,    The  futility  of  bis 


tebeme  was  demonatimted  by  the  condocŁ  of  De  Maiatn 
himsell     In  1804  pope  Hua  YII  crowned  NapoleotŁ 
emperor.    Tbia,  aoooiding  to  the  theory  of  the  wock 
Du  Papę,  was  one  of  thoee  jadgmenta  by  wbich  tbe  p*- 
pal  infaUibility  settled  political  difficoltiea.     Tet  De 
Haistie  apeaks  of  this  decision  in  the  fdlowing  diare- 
spectful  teims :  **  Tbe  pope*s  joumey  and  the  ootonatioo 
are  for  tbe  present  tbe  great  subject  of  conyerBalioD. . . . 
All  in  tbe  French  Reyolution  is  wonderfully  bad,  but 
this  ia  tbe  ne  pluM  ultrcu    The  cńmes  of  an  Alerander 
YI  are  less  frightfnl  than  this  bideooa  apoetaay  of  bis 
weak-minded  suocessor.  ...  I  wisb  with  all  my  beait 
that  the  unfortonate  pontiff  would  go  to  St.  Duningo  to 
crown  Deasalines.    When  once  a  man  of  his  rank  and 
cbaracter  so  far  foigets  both,  all  that  is  to  be  boped  for 
is  that  be  may  completely  degrade  himBelf  until  be  be> 
comes  but  an  insignificant  puppet'*  (^Comęp.  diplamu  p. 
138, 139).    It  was  thus  the  great  oltiamontane  wńter 
respected  papai  infaUibility  when  not  in  accoidance  witb 
bis  own  yiewB  or  bis  passions.    Dt  TEglUe  GcUUeam 
dana  sea  rapporU  avee  le  soweram  pontife  (Paris,  1821, 
8vo ;  Lyons,  1822)  is  a  Boit  of  continuation  of  tbe  pieced- 
ing  work.    It  attacks  the  priyilegea  of  semi-indepen- 
dence  daimed  by  the  Church  of  France.    This  book,  in 
which  Boflsuet  and  Fleury  are  somewhaŁ  ronghly  hai>- 
dled,  was  not  well  receiyed  at  fint  by  tbe  French  deigy. 
Abbć  Baston  publisbed  an  answer  to  it  nnder  tbe  tMe 
RidamcUtona  pour  TEgii»B  de  France,  et  pour  la  ririii^ 
contrę  M.  de  Maistre  (1821, 1824,  2  yols.  8vo);  atill,  m 
the  coune  of  time,  it  was  greatly  instrumental  in 
ing  tbe  triumpb  of  the  ultramontane  doctrine.    Les 
rłes  de  SUPiterAcurg^  ou  EntretienSy  etc  (Paris,  1821,  t 
yols.  8yo),  *^the  best  known  and  certainly  tbe  moet 
readable  work  of  the  author,"  treats  of  retribation,  both 
here  and  bereafter.    We  cannot  giye  here  tbe  detaila 
of  De  Maistre^s  theory,  but  its  most  important  featnrea 
may  be  summed  up  thus :  the  thorougb  badness  of  ha- 
man naturę,  the  necesdty  of  atonemcnt,  the  reyeiaon 
of  the  merits  of  the  Innocent  paying  for  the  goilty,  and 
salyation  through  blood.    These  ytews,  in  which  exo^ 
lent  Christians  haye  found  a  daring  penreraion  of  the 
most  holy  Christian  prindples,  led  De  Maistre  to  justify 
the  Inquisition.    His  apology,  entitled  Lettres  a  un  got- 
łUhomme  Russe  sur  ringuisition  Espagnole  (Paris,  1822, 
8yo),  is,  howeyer,  but  a  yery  lamę  defenoe  of  that  abo- 
cious  institution.     His  yiolent  attack  against  Bacon, 
Ezamen  de.  la  PhUosophie  de  Bacon  (Paris,  1836,  2  yok. 
8yo)  is  not  much  better.     His  works  are  yery  original, 
but  more  in  the  form  than  in  the  ideas.    Canying  afiea, 
a  tnie  principle  to  its  fuUest  extent,  he  airiyes  at  a  par- 
adox  which  he  then  proclaims  as  eyident.    "As  a  pam- 
phlet  writer,"  says  Dr.  M*Clintock  (in  the  Meth,  (^art, 
Rec,  1856,  p.  218),  *^  De  Maistre  may  be  compared,  in  some 
respects,  to  Paul  Louis  0)urier;  be  had  the  same  point, 
the  samc^ne^M,  the  same  degance  of  style,  and  an  ap> 
parent  simplicity,  w^hich  only  set  off  with  greater  effect 
the  home-truths  he  addressed  to  his  readers;  bat  fin- 
ished  as  these  minor  works  decidedly  were,  true  both  aa 
to  sentlment  and  language,  they  were  merely  snggested 
by  the  eyents  of  the  times,  and,  as  such,  were  likdy  to 
lose  most  of  their  poiut  an  the  courae  of  things  moved 
in  a  new  direction.    The  Consideraiions,  on  the  contn- 
ry,  will  eyer  retain  their  interest,  for  they  discuss  prin- 
dples ;  they  bdong  to  the  philoeophy  of  history.   What- 
evcr  yiew  we  may  take  of  ^e  condusions  adopted  by 
De  Mabtre,  we  cannot  but  admire  both  the  ex  tent  of 
his  leaming  and  the  depth  of  his  thoughU;  the  work 
fully  deserres  to  be  placed  by  the  student  on  the  same 
shelf  as  Bossuefs  Discourse  on  Umver8al  Nisłorg,^ 

Here  we  would  notice  also  one  or  two  pecoliarities  in 
tbe  mcthod  of  count  De  Maistre,  which  mark  out  hia 
originality  amid  all  the  writers  of  bu  age.  The  firat  is 
that  oontinual  reference  to  God  and  to  the  proyidoitial 
superintendence  of  man*B  life  here  bdow,  of  wbich  we 
haye  before  spoken.  From  this  point  of  yiew  he  is  ad- 
mirably  placed  to  discuss  the  most  seriom  ąoestiooa, 
and  he  does  so  witb  a  power  and  an  eloqaenoe  to  whidł 
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ev«iythiog  most  yield  (oomp«re  Ffoolkeą  ChruUn- 
dom^t  DwiaioiUi  i,  200).  Anotber  remarkable  point  is 
the  aoandneas  of  his  judgment  and  the  sagacity  witb 
which  he  aamgos,  botb  to  evenU  and  to  men,  their 
pioper  influence  oyer  the  whole  oouree  of  contemporaiy 
hifltory.  Many  yiews,  many  principles  now  generally 
admitted,  may  be  traced  back  to  the  CotuideraHotUy 
and  have  been  borrowed  from  that  extraoidinary  book, 
often  without  any  acknowledgment  See  Raymond, 
Eloge  d»  comte  Jot,  de  Maittrt  (Cbambćry,  1827, 8yo) ; 
Bodolphe  de  Maistre,  NoUot  bioff.  mr  le  comte  Jotąth 
de  Mautre  (in  the  preface  to  J.  de  M.'8  Corrapondanee 
ei  Oputcuks  (Par.  1851, 2  yoIs.  8vo  ;  1853, 2  yola.  12mo) ; 
Sainte-Beuye,  Catueriea  du  Lundiy  yoL  iv,  and  his  Por- 
traits  ContemporainSfyoL ii ;  Yilleneuye-Aiifat,  Eloffe  du 
comte  Jos.  de  Mautre  (1858) ;  Damiron,  Eetaisur  tHis^ 
ioire  de  la  PkUosopkie  en  France  au  19*  tiede;  Taine, 
Let  PhUosophes  Francaia  du  xix*  tiede ;  EdkAurgh  Re- 
vieu}f  Oct  1852 ;  Albert  Blanc,  Introdudum  a  la  Corre- 
spondanoe  diplomatigue  de  Joteph  de  Mautre;  Mignę, 
Nouv,  Eneydopidie  ThMogiąue,  ii,  1326;  Edinb,  Reciew, 
April,  1849;  Lond,  Quart.  Rev,  1857,  art.  yii;  and  espe- 
cially  the  artide  by  Dr.  M<Clintock  in  the  Meth.  Quart. 
Ree,  April,  1856,  art  iiŁ     ( J.  H.  W.) 

Maitland,  Samuel  Roffey,  D.D.,  an  English  di- 
▼ine  of  aome  notę,  wab  bom  in  London  in  1792 ;  was  ed- 
ucated  at  Trinity  CoUege,  Cambridge;  entered  the  law 
piofesaion  in  1816,  but  shortly  afler  tumed  towards  the 
ministry ;  was  ordained  deaoon  and  priest  in  1821 ;  per- 
petual  curate  of.  Christ  Church,  Gloucester,  in  18^29; 
keeper  of  the  Lambęth  MSSw,  and  librarian  to  the  arch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  in  1837.  He  died  at  Lambeth 
Palące,  London,  Jan.  19, 1866.  His  pńncipal  theological 
publications  are  as  follows :  An  Inguiry  into  the  Grounds 
on  which  the  Prophetic  Period  o/ Daniel  and  St  John  has 
been  mpposed  to  contitt  o/'1260  Years  (Lond.  1826, 8vo) : 
— A  Second  Tnąuiry,  eto.  (1829,  8vo): — An  Attempt  to 
duadate  the  Prophecies  conceming  A  ntichrist  (1830, 8yo) : 
— Tracts  tmd  Documents  iUuttratwe  ofthe  Uittory^  Doc- 
trme^  and  Rites  ofthe  Ancient  AUńgmees  and  Waldensea 
(1832,  8vo):--rA«  Dark  Agef;  a  seriee  of  Estaye  w- 
tended  to  iliuttreUe  the  etate  ofRdigicn  and  Literaturę  in 
the  Ninthy  Tenth^  Eleventh,  and  Twelflh  Centuriea  (re- 
printed  from  the  Britiah  Magazwe^  with  corrections  and 
some  additions,  1844, 8yo ;  2d  edit.  1845, 8yo) : — Essaye 
on  the  Subfects  connected  with  the  Reformation  in  England 
(reprinted,  with  additions,  from  the  British  Magazine^ 
1849,  8yo;  see  London  Athenaum,  1849;  p.  834, 835)  :— 
lUuMtraJtionfomd  Inguiriea  relating  to  Meamerisnu  parta 
i-yi  (1849,  8yo)  * — Erurin,  or  Miecellaneous  Estays  on 
8ubfects  connected  with  the  NaturCj  Hittory^  and  Destiny 
ofMan  (2d  edit  1850,  sm.  8yo) : — An  Eaaay  on  the  My»- 
łiccd  InterpretatUm  of  Scripture : — Stricturee  on  Mil- 
ner^s  Church  Histcry  (London,  1834,  8yo)  :—Review  of 
Fox'i  HiUory  ofthe  ITa/dfnuef.— Allibone,  Diet,  ofBrit. 
and  A  mer.  Authors,  s.  y.;  Thomas,  Diet,  of  Biography 
and  Mythoiogy^  s.  y. ;  Englith  Cydóptedia^  s.  y. 

Maitland,  William,  a  noted  Scotoh  politician  of 
the  Reformation  period,  bcttor  known  as  "  Secretary  Leth- 
ington,"  was  bom  about  1525,  and  was  educated  both 
at  St  Andrews  and  on  the  Continent.  He  had  great 
influence  as  a  political  leader,  and  thongh  he  became  a 
conyert  to  the  Reformed  doctrines  about  1555,  he  was  in 
1558  appointed  secretary  of  state  by  Mary  of  Guise.  In 
the  foUowing  year,  howeyer,'he  openly  joined  the  lords 
of  the  Congregation,  and  was  one  of  the  Scotch  coounift- 
sioners  who  met  the  duke  of  Norfolk  at  Berwick,  to  ar- 
range  the  conditions  on  which  queen  Elizabeth  would 
give  them  assistance.  In  1561,  afler  the  arriyal  of 
queen  Mary  from  France,  he  was  madę  an  extniordinaxy 
lord  of  Session.  He  strongly  objectcd  to  the  ratiflcation 
of  Knox*s  Book  ofDiscipline^  and  in  1563  conducted  the 
prosecution  raised  against  Knox  for  treason.  From  this 
time  he  appears  to  haye  lost  his  influence  with  the  re- 
formers.  In  1564  he  held  a  long  debato  with  Knox  on 
the  claims  of  the  Reformed  Church  to  be  independent 


of  the  State.  In  1566  he  took  part  in  the  oonsfńracy 
against  Rizzio,  afler  whose  assassination  he  was  pro- 
Bcribed,  and  obliged  to  seek  shelter  for  some  months  in 
obscurity.  Afler  queen  Maiy*s  imprisonment  (1567)  in 
England  he  played  a  most  nnenyiable  part,  preten^g 
to  Elizabeth  to  be  one  of  ber  admirers,  but  really  seek- 
ing  all  the  while  to  protect  the  cause  of  Mary,  and  it  is 
eyident  that  he  really  neyer  deserted  her,  although  he 
was  present  at  the  coronation  of  king  James  YI,  and  al- 
though he  fought  on  the  side  of  her  opponents  on  the 
field  of  Langaide.  He  took  part  in  1568  in  the  confer- 
ence  held  at  York,  and  there  displayed  such  unmistaka- 
ble  sympathy  for  Mary  that  the  Soottish  lords  marked 
him  as  a  dangeious  enemy  to  the  commonwealth,  and 
in  1569  he  was  anested  at  Stirling,  but  was  liberated 
shortly  after  by  an  artifioe  of  Kirkaldy  of  Grange.  In 
1570  he  openly  declared  for  Mary,  and  became  the  sonl 
of  the  queen'8  party,  in  oonsequence  of  which  he  was 
declared  a  rebel,  depriyed  of  his  offices  and  lands  by  the 
regent  Morton,  and  besieged,  along  with  Kirkaldy,  in 
Edinbuigh  Castle.  Afler  a  long  resistance,  the  castle 
sunendcsed,  and  he  was  imprisoned  in  Leitb,  where  he 
died  (in  1573),  **some,"  says  Melyille,  *'snppo8ing  he 
took  a  drink  aąd  died,  as  the  aidd  Romans  were  wont  to 
do.**  Buchanan  has  drawn  his  chazacter  with  a  seyere 
pen  in  his  Scottish  tract  entitled  The  Chameleon,  Froude 
(x,  474)  belieyes  that  Maitland  died  a  natural  death. 
Burton  (Hiet,  ^Maitland,  iy,  55-<57)  says  of  Maitland 
that  ^  his  name  was  a  byword  for  subtkty  and  state- 
ciafk.  Yet  .  .  .  if  we  look  at  his  life  and  doings,  we  do 
not  find  he  was  one  of  those  who  haye  lefl  the  mark  of 
their  influence  upon  their  age.  ...  He  had  great  abiU- 
ties,  but  they  were  rather  those  of  the  wit  and  rhetori- 
cian  than  of  the  practical  man."  In  the  estimation  of 
Knox,  Maitland  had  g^reatly  lowered  himself  by  his  nn- 
kindness  and  yacillation,  and  the  great  reformer,  in  his 
dying  hours  eyen,  was  called  upon  to  pronounce  against 
the  waiy  Scotoh  politician:  '*I  have  na  warrant  that 
eyer  he  shall  be  well,**  alluding  to  Maitland's  stato  in 
the  hereafler.  See  Froude,  Hist,  of  England,  yoL  x,  eh. 
zix  and  xxiii ;  Robertson,  HisU  of  Scotland  (see  Index). 

Maitreya,  a  Buddbistic  divinity,  acooiding  to  the 
Buddhists  was  a  disciple  of  the  Buddha  S&kyamuni,  and 
a  Bodhisattwa,  or  a  man  of  pre-eminent  yirtue  and  sano- 
tity.  He  is  classed  among  the  gods  called  Tushitas,  or 
''the  happy,**  and  has  generally  the  epithet  Ajita,  or 
unooncuered,  The  Buddhists  belieye  that  he  will  be- 
oome  incamate,  and  succeed  Gotama  (q.  y.)  as  their  fu- 
turę Buddha.  In  Tibetan  he  is  called  Jampa.  A  faith- 
ful  representation  of  this  Buddha,  surrounded  by  the 
(Tibetan)  goddesses  Dolma,  the  Mantas  or  Buddhas  of 
medicine,  two  ancient  priests,  and  yarious  saints,  will  be 
found  in  the  atlas  of  Emil  Schlagintweifs  Buddhism  in 
Tibet  (London  and  Leipzig,  1863),  where  an  interesting 
sketoh  is  giyen  (p.  207  8q.)  of  the  characteristic  types 
of  Buddha  images,  and  of  the  measurements  of  Buddha 
statues  madę  by  his  brothers  in  India  and  Tibet.  See 
abo  Hardy,  Manuał  ofBuddhism  (Iodex,  s.  y.  Maitri). 

Majoliats.    See  Somaskbh. 

MajoluB.    See  Cluoky. 

Major,  Gtoorg,  a  German  theologian,  was  bora  at 
Nurembeig,  April  25, 1502.  He  studied  theology  under 
Luther  and  Melancthon,  and  was  successiyely  rector  at 
Magdeburg  (1529),  superintendent  at  Eisleben  (1536), 
and  profesBor  of  theology  and  court-preacher  at  Witten- 
berg (1539).  In  1544  he  was  madę  doctor  of  divinity, 
and  two  years  later  he  was  one  of  the  representatiyes 
(with  Bucer  and  Brenz)  of  the  Protostants  at  the  collo- 
qny  at  Regensburg.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Smal- 
cald  war.  Major  lefl  Wittenberg,  and  reccived  (1547) 
the  appointment  of  superintendent  and  court-preacher 
at  Merseburg;  but  on  the  close  ofthe  war,  next  year,he 
retumed  to  Wittenberg.  Ailcr  rejecting  the  offcr  of 
prominent  positions,  madę  by  the  khig  of  Denmork  and 
the  duke  of  Holstein,  he  becamd,  in  1552,  superintend- 
ent of  ^e  Mansfeld  churches.    In  the  mean  time  he 
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luid  been  actire  in  supporting  the  Leipzic  Interim,  wbich 
asserted  that  good  worka  are  necessary  to  8alvation,  and 
had  thus  excited  the  suspicion  of  the  ntńct  Lutherana, 
who  denied  that  propositton.  Towaids  the  cloBe  of 
1551  Amsdorf  aaaailed  Major  on  these  grounda,  and  the 
clergy  of  the  district  soon  jolned  him  in  oppoeing  the 
new  Buperintendent,  as  having  corrupted  the  doctrine 
of  joatification  by  faith.  Major  replted  to  the  charge 
of  Amsdorf  in  1552,  denying  ita  truth,  and  asserting  his 
acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Churcb ;  but,  as  be  still 
insisted  on  the  neceasity  of  good  worka,  the  controveny 
continued  to  ragę,  and,  as  the  coont  of  Mansfeld  held 
with  the  ortbodox  party.  Major  finally  removed  to 
Wittenberg.  He  then  sought  to  give  an  unobjectiona- 
ble  form  to  his  yiews  by  teaching  that  while  faith  alone 
ia  essential  to  salyation,  good  worka  are  necessaiy  as  a 
oonaequent  on  saying  faith.  But,  despite  eveiy  effort 
at  reconciliation,  bis  opponenta  persiated,  and  even  went 
to  the  length  of  aaaerting  that  good  worka  are  detrimen- 
tal  to  salyation.  The  doctrines  adyocated  by  Major 
were  finally  branded  as  heretical  in  the  Corptu  doctrinee 
Prutenicum,  and  were  rejected  by  the  compiters  of  the 
Formuła  Concordia,  Towards  the  cloae  of  his  life  he 
became  inyolyed  in  tbe  Cnfpto^cahmiftic  eontrorersy 
(q.  y.),  and,  together  with  the  Wittenberg  and  Leipzic 
theologians,  waa  compelled  to  subscribe  to  the  Toryau 
articUa  (q.  y.).  He  died  at  Wittenberg,  Noy.  28, 1574, 
before  the  Majoristic  controyersy  waa  conduded.  A 
portion  of  hia  worka,  compriaing  homilies  and  oommen- 
taries  on  the  Gospela  and  on  the  Pauline  epistlea  was 
publiahed  at  Wittenberg  in  1569,  in  three  folio  yolomea. 
See  Schrockh,  Kirchengeachichte  teit  der  Reformatum^  iy, 
647  są. ;  Planck,  GescK  des  Prot,  LehrbeffriffSj  iv,  468 
9q.;  Aschbach,  Kirchen-Lexihon,  yoL  iv,  a.  v.;  Wetzer 
u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lerikon,  yoL  vi,  s.  y. ;  Krauth,  Conter- 
vative  Pef,  p.  147  et  passim ;  Kurtz,  Manuał  Ch.  Hitt, 
ii,  135 ;  Smith's  Gieseler,  Eccles.  Ilittory^  voL  iy,  §  87 ; 
Thomasius,  Confeu,  der  Etang,  Luth,  Kirche  (Nuremb. 
1848),  p.  100  są.     (G.M.) 

Major,  Johann,  a  humanistic  poet  at  Wittenberg 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century,  desenres  a 
place  here  as  the  greatest  satirist  among  the  PhiHppitts, 
as  the  followers  of  Melancthon  were  called.  He  was 
bom  in  1533  at  Joachimsthal,  where  Johann  Mathesius 
(ą.  y.)  became  his  tutor  and  friend.  At  the  age  of  aix- 
teen  he  went  to  Wittenberg,  and  formed  a  most  inti- 
mate  connection  with  Melancthon.  To  the  influence 
of  this  association  may  doubtless  be  attributed  his  fu- 
turę courae.  Afler  attaining  to  the  degree  of  M.A.  he 
remoyed  to  WUrzburg,  with  a  yiew  to  suocor  the  uni- 
yenńty  at  that  place.  Towards  the  dose  of  1557  the 
degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  on  him,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing  year  he  was  bonored  with  the  title  of  crown  poet 
Setuming  to  Wittenberg,  he  waa,  in  1560,  admitted  to 
the  philosopbical  faculty  of  that  uniyersity,  and,beside8 
lecturing  on  poetry  and  the  interpretation  of  Latin  po- 
ets,  he  wrote  occasional  poems.  In  1574  the  Philippist 
party  was  oyerthrown  in  Electoral  Saxony,  and  its  heads 
Imprisoned.  It  is  certain  that  Major  suffered  in  this 
reyerse,  and  he  is  said  to  haye  been  three  times  impris- 
oned— at  one  timc  (from  1579  to  1581)  was  under  sentence 
of  death,  although  his  opponents  charge  this,  not  to  his 
connection  with  the  PhiUppists,  but  to  his  conyiction  for 
criminal  offences. 

The  promincnce  with  which  AndreU  at  thb  time  ad- 
yocated the  Formuła  Concordia  opened  a  new  and  wide 
field  to  the  yexation  and  sarcastic  power  of  Major.  He 
had  not  subscribed  to  the  Formuła,  and  roade  it  and  its 
originators  the  subject  of  his  spleen.  When  he  yen- 
tured  to  d^his  in  an  ofiicial  addrese,  he  was,  at  the  be- 
ginning  of  1587,  cxpellcd  from  the  uniyersity ;  but 
when  the  elector  Christian  I  ascended  the  throne,  the 
Philippist  party  was  restored  to  favor,  and  Major  was 
soon  rccalled.  He  did  not  refrain  from  yenting  his  sa- 
tirical  humor  on  his  opponents,  but  when,  In  1591,  tbe 
dector  died,  and  a  new  policy  was  initiated,  our  poet, 
with  many  others,  was  agaln  imprisoned.    So  bitter  was 


the  feding  againat  him  tbat  a  WitteDberjg  mob  pdtBd 
him  with  stonea  and  dirt,  and  even  childrea  imiled  ai 
him  aa  a  *'  Calyinistic  rogue."  He  was  released  in  \SSS^ 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  priyate  atation. 
writing  only  an  oocaaional  poem.  He  died  in  the  Cal- 
yinistic faith  at  Zerbet,  March  16, 160a  Mąfot^a  eoo- 
temporariea  were  nnited  in  their  enTimafe  of  bis  poecie 
talent  and  of  the  worth  of  hia  writinga.  Hia  idcal  wb  a 
poet  waa  YirgiL  He  introduced  Chriatian  thoacbt,  ub- 
der  Yirgilian  forma,  into  hia  non-controrenial  poana, 
while  hia  satiie,  after  the  manner  of  the  Praceplcr  Grr* 
mania,  often  degenerated  into  ridicnie  of  the  anti-Ffai- 
lippista  that  waa  eyen  cruel.  See  Frank,  Jokatm  Afąfor, 
der  WUtenberger  Poet  (Halle,  1868);  and  tbe  eame  im 
Herzog,  Real-EnofklopUdie,  xz,  75  aą.     (G.  M.) 

Major,  Jobn,  a  Scottiah  hiatorian  and  theotogian, 
waa  bom  at  Gleghom,  East  Lothian,  Scotland,  in  144S9; 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  ParisL  After 
teaching  a  number  of  years  in  Paris,  aa  profeasn-  q( 
Bcholastic  philosophy,  he  became  professor  of  dirinity, 
and  subseąuently  proyoet  at  St.  Andrews,  in  Scotland. 
He  died  in  1547.  He  published  CommentarieM  om  the 
ScriptureSf  besides  works  of  a  aecular  char^ter. — Alli- 
bone.  Diet,  ofBrit,  and  Amer.  Autkorij  bl  ▼. ;  Thoma, 
DicL  o/Biog,  and  MythoL  s.  y. 

Maj6res,  a  name  given  to  Jewish  miniaters  in  the 
Theodosian  Codę,  and  abo  by  Augostine  and  otbcn  to 
a  party  called  CoeUcola,  madę  up  of  Jewish  apoatafc& 
The  lawa  were  specially  aeyere  againat  theno,  three  stal- 
ntea  of  Honoriue  being  aimed  at  them. 

MajoTinos.    See  Donatists. 

Majoristio  ControTeny,  named  after  Georg 
Major— hia  foUowera  holding  that  good  worka  are  es- 
sential to  salyation ;  his  opponent,  Amsdorf,  reprobating 
them  as  prejudicial  to  it     See  Majob,  Geobo. 

Majorlats.    See  Major,  Gborg. 

Majoritas  (Precedence)  ia  the  fopp  in  ecdeaiaaticd 
law  to  dcnote  the  preference  of  the  dergy  orer  tbe 
laity,  as  well  as  tbe  rank  of  the  Church  offioeis.    In  the 
Roman  Cathnlic  Church  the  distinction  between  tbe 
deigy  and  the  laity  is  greater  than  in  the  Protestant 
churchea.    In  the  former  there  ia  also  greater  distinc- 
tion in  the  ranka  of  the  dergy  itself.    Thus  an  okkr 
ordination  haa  precedenoe  oyer  a  morę  recent  ordinatioo, 
and  a  higher  over  a  lower  order  (c.  i,  15,  X,  De  maj,  et 
obed.  i,  33),  excepting  only  an  ordination  conferred  by 
the  pope  himsdf,  as  his  act  takes  precedence  in  «iy  oue 
(c.  vii,  X,  eod).    In  ordinationa  eąual  in  cank  tbe  seco- 
Ur  dergy  precede  the  regulars;  and  again,  among  tbe 
secular  dergy,  the  canons  of  the  chapter-houae  those  of 
the  collegiate ;  among  the  orders,  the  regular  canons  tbe 
monks,  and  all  other  orders  the  mendicants ;  and  amoog 
the  latter  the  Dominicans  precede  all  others  (compare 
Benedict  Xiy,  De  %ii.  dioec,  lib.  iii,  c  x).    This  tenn 
expresses  also  the  official  authority,  the  legał  power  d 
the  Church  ofiSce.    Persons  who  are  inyested  with  such 
oflUces  are  denominated  in  the  Protestant  churches  o/' 
Jieials  (q.  v.).     In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ther 
are  called  Church  superiors  (superioret  eccletia*iiei)ftBd 
as  a  body  they  make  up  the  hieraichical  rank  {ttaha 
hierarehicus),     The  Romiah  Church  authorit}*  reąuirei 
obedience  not  only  of  ita  subjecta,  L  e.  non-offidals,  bot 
also  of  its  ofiicials,  who,  on  entering  upon  their  oH&ct, 
yow  submission  and  obedience  to  their  superiors  br  t 
formal  oath.    Hence  arose  the  dispute  whether  the  pope 
should  be  accepted  as  the  highest  authority,  or  wheihcr 
eyen  he  was  subject  to  a  oounciL     See  Inkalubiutt; 
Papacy. 

Makarij,  a  noted  Russian  prelate,  wiu  bom  in  tbe 
Moscoyite  proyince  near  the  end  of  the  15th  century. 
He  early  entered  the  monastic  state ;  became  archiman- 
drite  (abbot)  of  the  Lus-hezkian  monastery  at  Mos>fajh 
isk;  in  1526,  archbishop  of  Noygorod  Yelikis;  and  u 
1542,  finally,  metropolitan  of  all  Russia.  He  died  st 
Moscow  Dec.  31 ,  1564.  By  reason  of  his  talents,  scbd- 
arship,  ecdesiastic  authorship,  doąuenoe,  zeal  for  Cbn^ 
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Łuui  miflsioiiB  among  the  heathen,  extexiflive  aettyity 
and  influence,  and  patriotism,  and  by  reason  of  the  ńn- 
ceiity  of  bis  characteri  Makarij  figures  prominently  in 
RoBsian  history.  When  yet  archbisbop,  be  conrerted 
tbe  Isbudian  Łribea  in  the  north  of  the  empire,  and  is 
j  uatly  styled  the  "  apoetle  of  the  Ishuds."  When  a  met^ 
lopolitan,  he  gathered  around  himaelf  numerous  schol- 
ara from  Rossia  aa  well  as  from  abroad,  with  wboae  aid 
he  compiled  many  books.  His  eelebrated  **  Book  of  Le- 
genda** went  through  morę  than  a  dozen  editions,  and 
was  transhited  into  German. — Wagner,  Staats  and  Ge- 
gettteJL  Lex.  voL  xii,  s.  y. 

Ma'kas  (Heb.  Ma'kaUj  Y^^i  houndary ;  Septuag. 
Macic  V.  r.  Max^ac)t  a  place  first  named  among  those 
designating  the  district  of  Ben*Dekar,  one  of  Solomon's 
pnryeyon  (1  Kiogs  iv,  9).  The  asaociated  names,  Shaal- 
bim,  Beth-ehemesh,  and  Elon-beth-hanan,  would  seem 
to  indicate  a  locality  in  the  tribe  of  Dan,  perbaps  in  the 
plain  east  of  Ekron. 

Ma^ked  (Ma«i^  t.  r.  Maci^;  Syr.  Mokor;  Vnlg. 
Magetk)f  one  of  the  **  strong  and  great  cities**  of  Gilead 
— Joaephos  says  Gralilee,  bat  tbis  must  be  an  error— into 
which  the  Jews  were  driyen  by  the  Ammonites  under 
Timotheus,  and  from  which  €hey  were  deliTered  by  Ja- 
daa  Maccabseas  (1  Mace  y,  26,  sis ;  in  the  latter  paasage 
the  name  is  given  in  the  A.  V.  as  Maobd).  By  Jose- 
phaa  (i4  nt.  xii,  8, 8)  it  ia  not  mentioned.  Some  of  the 
other  dtiea  named  in  this  narratire  hare  been  identi- 
fied,  bat  no  name  corresponding  to  Maked  bas  yet  been 
disooyered,  and  the  conjectare  of  Schwarz  (p.  280),  that 

it  is  a  corruption  of  Minnith  {pyQ  for  ril3),  though 

ingenioos,  can  hardly  be  accepted  withoot  further  proof. 
— Smith. 

Makemie,  Francis,  a  distingnisbed  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  near  Rathmelton,  Donegal  Co.,  Ire- 
land,  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  centory.  After  com- 
pleting  his  academical  and  theological  oourse,  he  was 
licensed  by  the  presbytery  of  Laggan  in  1681.  He  un- 
dertook  a  mission  to  Barbadoes  soon  after,  and  was  or- 
dained  mtk  Htulo^  with  a  yiew  to  coming  to  America. 
From  Barbadoes  he  went  to  Somerset  Co.,  Ind.,  where 
he  is  supposed  to  haye  foanded  the  Church  in  Snów 
Hill,  and  from  thence  he  remoyed  to  Yirginia.  In  1699 
he  obtained  a  formal  license  to  preach  agreeably  to  the 
reąuisitions  of  the  Toleration  Act,  and  was  yery  succesa- 
fal  in  his  labors.  He  went  to  London  in  1704,  to  make 
arrangements  fur  the  snpply  of  his  Church,  and  retum- 
ed  wich  two  jninisten  from  Ireland.  In  1705  he  ob- 
tained with  difficulty  the  certificates  reąuired  for  the 
exercise  of  his  ministry,  and  aided,  in  1706,  in  the  for- 
mation  of  the  Philadelphia  presbytery,  of  which  he  was 
moderator.  He  died  in  1708.  Makemie  published  A 
Cateekimn  (1691):— i4n  AnsiDtr  to  Gtorgt  KtUh^  etc 
(1692)  '.-^Trutka  in  a  New  LighU  etc  (1699)  \—A  piam 
and  hnnff  Per$ucuive  to  the  Inhabitantt  of  Indiana  and 
Yirffima,  etc  (1704):— i4  Letter  to  Lord  Combury  (Bos- 
ton, 1707) : — An  Account  o/his  Imprisonment  and  Trial 
(N.  Y.  1755,  and  ńnce).     See  Sprague,  Annab,  iii,  1. 

Makheaoth  (Heb.  MakUloth',  f^^^ł^P^t  <u«on- 
Wes,  as  in  Psa.  lxviii,  27 ;  Sept  MaK]|\w3),  the  twenty- 
aiztb  BtaŁion  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert,  between 
Haradah  and  Tahath  (Numh.  xxxiii,  25, 26);  probably 
aitoated  on  the  summit  north-west  of  Jebel  el-Mukiah. 
See  ExoDE. 

Mak^kedah  (Heb.  MaUoedah%  mn^p,  herdman*s 
place;  Sept  Manila,  Josephua  Mair^i^a,  i4fi/.  y,  1, 17), 
a  royal  city  of  the  ancient  Canaanites  (Josh.  xii,  16), 
in  the  neighborhood  of  which  was  the  cave  where  the 
fiye  kings  who  confederated  against  Israel  took  refuge 
after  their  defeat  (Josh.  x,  10-29).  It  afterwards  be- 
longed  to  Judah  (Joeh.  xv,  41).  Makkedah  is  placed 
by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  eight  Roman  miles  to  the  east 
óf  Eleutheropolis  (Onomast.  s.  y.  Maoeda),  which  woald 
bring  it  among  the  mountains,  as  Keil  obsenres,  who 
thei«forB  locatea  it  to  the  wert  (CommenL  on  Joab.  z,  10), 


sińce  it  was  situated  in  the  plain  of  Judah  (Josh.  zy, 
41),  north  of  Libnah  (Josh.  x,  29, 81)  and  west  of  Aze- 
kah  (Josh.  x,  10).  De  Saolcy  {Narrat.  i,  488)  is  dia- 
posed  to  ftx  its  site  at  a  place  which  he  names  d^Mer' 
kędy  on  the  way  from  Hebron  to  the  Dead  Sea,  a  little 
east  of  Jenbeh ;  but  this  is  at  least  twenty-five  milea 
from  Eleutheropolis,  and  the  spot  itself  waa  not  heaid 
of  by  Dr.  Robinson,  who  .passed  along  the  same  route. 
Porter  suggests  a  ruin  bearing  the  slightly  similar  name 
el-Klediahy  on  the  northem  slope  of  wady  ei-Sumib, 
about  eight  miles  north -east  of  Eleutheropolis,  with 
laige  cavea  adjacent  {Ilandbook,  p.  224,  251) ;  but  Yan 
de  Velde's  selection  (^Memoir,  p.  882)  of  Sumeiif  a  yillage 
on  a  hillock  in  the  plain,  about  two  and  a  half  houn 
north-west  of  Beit^ibrin  (Robinson,  Retearckesy  ii,  868), 
seems  morę  probaUe,  as  it  bas  ancient  remaina,  espe- 
cially  a  cayem  (Van  de  Yelde,  Narrał,  ii,  178),  although 
somewhat  remote  from  Betb-horon,  where  Joehua's  baPt- 
tle  was  fought  See  Joshua.  The  suggestion  of  cap- 
tain  Warren  {Ouctrterlif  StatemenŁ  of  the  "  Palestine  Ex- 
ploration  Fund,"  April,  1871,  p.  91),  that  Makkedah  is 
the  present "  yillage  of  El^Mugkar  (the  caye)"  (mean- 
ing,  doubtless,  the  Mogharah  of  Yan  de  Yelde's  Map^ 
thoagh  Robinson  writes  it  Mughary  in  Reteai-chetf  iii, 
22,  notę),  is  quite  too  far  north  for  the  narratiye  in 
Joshua,  as  well  as  for  the  associated  names,  his  proposed 
identiflcation  of  which  would  place  some,  at  least,  of 
them  (e.  g.  Beth-dagon,  at  Beit-Dejan)  clearly  within 
the  tribe  of  Dan. 

Makkoth.    See  Talmud. 

MakoDirskl.    See  MAccoyius. 

Makiina.  The  Roman  CSatboUc  Church  ncognisea 
two  saints  by  this  name. 

1.  A  Cappadocian  lady,  grandmother  of  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  who  soffered  persecution  under  the  reign  of  Max* 
imlan,  and  wandered  for  a  long  time  through  the  woods, 
together  with  ber  husband.  She  is  oommemorated  on 
the  14th  of  January. 

2.  The  sister  of  St  Basil  and  of  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa; 
after  the  death  of  ber  father  she  withdrew  into  soUtude, 
and  afterwarda  induced  ber  mother  to  establisb  a  con- 
vent  in  Pontus,  into  which  she  retired.  She  died  in 
379,  after  performing  a  great  number  of  miracles,  etc 
Her  life  was  written  by  ber  brother,  St  Gregor}'.  She 
is  oommemorated  on  tbe  19tb  of  July. — Herzog,  Heal- 
Eneyldop.  yiii,  746;  Pierer,  Umver§aUl^exihon,  x,  764; 
Mignę,  A^okp.  Encydopidie  Theologique,  ii,  1298. 

Mak^^tesh  (Heb.  MakttMh\  ÓnDp  [but  with  tbe 
art.],  a  mortary  as  in  Proy.  xxvii,  12,  or  tbe  aodoets  of  a 
tooth,  as  in  Judg.  xy,  19;  Sept  renders  KaraKtKo/iiiivii, 
Yulg.  Pila\  a  place  in  or  near  Jerusalem,  mentioned  as 
inhabited,  apparently  by  silver-mercbant8  (Zeph.  i,  11). 
Gesenius  rcgards  it  as  the  name  of  a  yalley,  so  called 
from  its  mortar-like  shape  (Tkesauruty  p.  725).  Tbe 
rabbins  undcratand  the  Kedron  and  other  less  likely 
places  to  be  roeant  Ewald  cortjectures  (Propheien,  p. 
364)  that  it  was  the  ^  Phoenician  ąuarter"  of  the  city, 
in  which  the  traders  of  that  nation— the  Canaanites  (A. 
Yers.  **  merchants'*),  who  in  this  passage  are  associated 
with  Maktesh — resided,  after  the  custom  in  Oriental 
towns.  Dr.  Barclay  {Ci^  ofthe  Great  King^  p.  100, 157, 
173)  ingenioualy  suggests  that  it  may  bave  been  a  ąuar- 
ter deyoted  to  minting  operati<Hi8,  and  therefore  situated 
near  the  goldsmith's  bazaar,  which  was  doubtless  loca- 
ted  somewhere  in  Acra  or  tbe  lower  city,  but  wbether 
in  the  T3nopGBon  adjoining  the  Tempie,  where  he  places 
it,  is  uncertain. 

Malabar,  a  tract  of  country  extending  along  the 
western  coast  of  India,  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Riyer 
Chandragri,  in  N.  lat  12^  30'.  Frequently  the  name 
Malabar,  boweyer,  is  erroneously  applied  to  the  whole 
country  from  Bombay  to  the  southem  extremity.  Brit^ 
isb  Malabar  is  situated  between  the  lOth  and  18th  de- 
grees  of  N.  lat.,  belongs  to  the  presidency  of  Madras,  and 
bas  a  population  of  1,514,909.  By  far  the  most  exten- 
aiye  portion  of  Malabar  lies  in  the  yidnity  of  tbe  Ghaot 
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Monntains,  and  conasts  of  Iow  hiUs,  sepanted  by  nairow 
bat  fertile  yalleya.  Tbe  apland  ia  barreni  and  the  cuI- 
tiyation  mucb  neglected ;  and  it  is  in  tbe  yalleya,  and 
exten8ive  raylnea,  and  upon  tbe  banka  of  tbe  riYen  that 
tbe  inbabitants  cbieilj  reside.  Until  a  recent  period 
alaTeiy  existed  in  Malabar,  but  in  1843  a  legislatiYe  en- 
actment  was  paased  by  the  Bńtiah  goremment,  by  the 
proTifiions  of  wbich  alayeiy  bas  been  abolisbed  through- 
out  the  whole  extent  of  the  Britisb  poaBciaaionB  in  the 
East.  The  country  ia  distingoished  by  the  neatneas  of 
ita  yillages,  which  are  auperior  to  any  in  India,  being 
built  of  mud,  neatly  amoothed,  and  either  whitewashed 
or  painted ;  their  pictureaąue  effect  is  heightened  by  the 
beauty  and  elegant  dreaaes  of  tbe  Brahmin  girla.  The 
yillagefl,  as  well  as  tbe  bazaars,  are  the  work  of  foreign- 
era,  tbe  aboriginal  natiyea  of  Malabar  Uving  in  detached 
houses  surroundcd  with  gardens.  The  bigher  ranka  ose 
little  dothing,  but  are  remarkably  dean  in  their  per- 
Bons,  and  aU  ranka  aie  free  from  cutaneooa  diitempera 
exoepting  tbe  very  loweat  caatea. 

Bistoty, — ^It  ia  aupposed  that  Malabar  waa,  at  a  very 
eaily  period,  conqaered  by  a  king  from  above  the  Ghauta. 
The  Nairs  may  have  been  established  at  the  aame  time 
by  tbe  conqueror,  or  called  in  by  the  BrahminSi  aa  a  mil- 
itary  body  to  support  the  goyemment.  In  proceas  of 
time  they  obtained  settlements  in  the  land,  and  the 
chiefS)  taking  eyery  opportunity  to  aggrandize  them- 
aelyes,  became  rajahs,  and  from  a  remote  period  oontin- 
ued  to  goyera  Malabar  like  independent  princea.  In 
1760  the  Mohammedans  first  effected  an  entiy  here  un- 
der  Hyder  Ali,  who  subdued  the  country  in  1761,  and 
expelled  aU  the  rajahs  except  such  aa  conciliated  him 
by  immediate  submission.  Dłsturfoances  were  occa- 
aioned  by  these  proceedings,  but  he  ancoeeded  in  estab- 
lisbing  his  autbority,  and  in  1782  appointed  a  depnty, 
who  madę  stillfurtber  progress  in  subduing  and  settling 
the  country.  In  1788  Tippoo  Sahib,  his  son,  attempt- 
ed  forcibly  to  snpersede  Hinduism  by  his  own  faith, 
Mohammedanism.  Thia  produced  a  serious  rebellion, 
which,  howeyer,  was  soon  qaelled  by  his  yigorous  ad- 
ministration,  but  in  the  mean  time  the  countiy  was  laid 
waate  by  his  tyrannical  proceedings.  Chi  the  break- 
ing  out  of  tbe  war  between  Tippoo  and  the  Britisb  in 
1790,  the  refractory  rajahs  and  Nairs  joined  the  Britisb, 
and  Tippoo  was  driyen  from  the  country ;  Malabar  be- 
came a  portion  of  the  Britisb  possessions  of  India,  and, 
with  slightdisturbances,  has  sińce  remained  in  tbe  hands 
of  the  Englłsh.  Under  the  managcment  of  tbe  Britisb 
the  country  is  said  to  be  adyandng  in  prosperity. 

Iłetiffion, — The  original  manners  and  peculiar  customs 
of  the  Hindus  haye  been  preseryed  in  Malabar  in  much 
greater  purity  than  in  other  parta  of  India.  Besides  the 
Hindus,  wbo  form  the  greater  proportion  of  the  inbabi- 
tants, the  population  oonsista  of  Moplays  or  Mohamme- 
dans, Christians,  and  Jews.  The  Hindua  are  diyided 
into  the  foUowing  castes,  namely,  Namburies,  or  Brah- 
mins;  the  Nairs  of  yftrious  denominations ;  the  Leers, 
or  Liars,  who  are  cultiyators  of  tbe  land,  and  freemen ; 
and,  lastly,  the  Patiars,  who  were  slayes  or  bondmen. 
Of  these  caates  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Nairs,  the 
pure  Sudras  of  Malabar,  who  all  lay  claim  to  be  bom 
aoldiers,  tbough  they  are  of  yarious  ranks  and  profes- 
aions.  There  are  altogether  eleyen  ranks  of  Nairs,  who 
form  tbe  militia  of  Malabar,  under  the  Brahroins  and 
rajahs.  They  are  proud  and  arrogant  to  their  inferiors, 
and  in  former  times  a  Nair  was  expected  instantly  to 
out  down  a  cultivator  or  fisherman  who  presumed  to  de- 
file  him  by  Łouching  his  person,  or  a  Patiar  who  did  not 
tum  out  of  his  road  as  a  Nair  pasaed.  It  is  a  remarka- 
ble custom  among  this  class  that  a  Nair  neyer  cohabita 
with  tbe  person  wbom  he  calls  bis  wife ;  he  giyea  ber 
all  proper  allowances  of  clothing  and  food,  but  she  re- 
mains  in  ber  mother^s  or  brother's  house,  and  cohabits 
with  any  person  or  persons  she  chooses  of  equal  rank ; 
80  that  no  Nair  knows  his  own  father,  and  the  children 
all  belong  to  tbe  motber,  whoae  claim  to  them  admtts  of 
no  doubt.   This  state  of  manners  alao  preyails  in  neigh- 


boring  countiiaa.  The  natiye  Moasiilmaiła  Cbiof^jil) 
form  about  one  fourtb  of  the  population;  they  are  d»- 
scended  from  Hindu  motbeis  1^  Arab  fatlien,  who  aei- 
tled  in  Malabar  about  the  7th  or  8th  centoiy. 
'  ChrittianUy  appean  at  a  yery  early  period  to  haye 
madę  considerable  progress  on  die  Malabar  ooast,  and 
there  is  a  greater  proportion  of  persona  professing  that 
religion  in  this  country  than  in  any  other  part  of  Indi^ 
The  aooommodation  theory  of  the  Jesnits  waa  practioed 
here  in  the  17th  century  by  Pater  NobilL  See  Ikdła. 
Three  eoclesiastical  chiefa — ^two  appointed  by  the  Portu- 
gueae  Church  at  Goa,  and  one  by  the  see  of  Romę— młe 
oyer  this  establishment,  besides  the  Babylonish  bishopi^ 
who  preside  oyer  the  Nestorian  community.  The  last- 
named  Christiana  conaider  themaelyes  deaoendanta  of 
oonyerta  madę  by  the  apoatle  Thomaa  in  the  Ist  cen- 
tury. At  the  landing  of  Yasco  de  Gama,  the  natiye 
Christiana  are  said  to  haye  numbered  200,000  aoula.  Dr. 
Buchanan,  in  his  Joumey  from  Madras,  etc,  howeyer, 
oompntea  them  to  numba  now  only  40,000,  with  44 
churcheSb  The  total  nnmber  of  Christiana  on  the  Mal- 
abar coaat,  including  the  Syriana,  or  Nestorians,  ia  esti- 
mated  at  200,000;  90,000  of  them  are  aettled  atTkayan- 
core.  There  are  also  some  80,000  Jewi  in  Malabar. 
See  Cydop,  Britamnca,  a.  y.    See  Madras. 

Malaooa,  an  extensiye  region,  aituate  in  Soathem 
India,  consisting  of  a  large  peninsula  coimected  by  tbe 
istbmus  of  ELraw,  extends  from  tbe  IsŁ  to  tbe  12tb  de> 
grees  of  N.  lat,  and  (rom  the  98th  to  tbe  104th  degreea 
of  K  long.,  and  ia  775  miles  in  length  by  125  in  ayerage 
breadth.  The  country  is  a  long,  narrow  strip  of  land, 
trayersed  by  a  chain  of  lofty  momitainS)  and  ooycred 
with  extenaiye  foreata  and  manbee,  ao  that  it  ia  yeiy 
difficult  to  penetrate  into  the  interior.  A  rangę  of  ex- 
tremely  bleak  mountaina,  ronning  througb  it  Irom  one 
extremity  to  the  other,  giyea  lise  to  innnmerable  streama, 
tbe  courses  of  which,  from  the  proxiinity  of  the  moun- 
tains  to  the  aea,  are  abort,  and  are  so  obatracted  at  the 
mouths  by  bars  and  aand-banka  that  they  can  not  be 
ascended  by  yessels  of  any  size.  At  the  soutbem  ez- 
tremity  of  tbe  continent  are  the  islanda  of  Bintang, 
Batang,  and  Singapore,  with  many  otbera,  ao  thickly 
dustered  together  that  they  are  only  separated  from  tbe 
continent  l^  narrow  straita^  and  aeem  to  be  a  prolongat 
tion  of  the  land.  On  the  west  coaat  alao  there  are  nn- 
meroua  islanda. 

Hittory. — The  political  state  of  Malacca  has  been  snb- 
ject  to  many  reyolutions,  haying  been  oocasionally  de- 
pendent on  Siam  when  that  monarchy  waa  in  the  height 
of  ita  power,  and  when  its  supremacy  waa  owned  by  tbe 
wbole  peninsula.  But,  sińce  the  Siameae  baye  yielded 
to  tbe  increaaing  power  of  the  Burmana,  all  tbe  aoutbeni 
portion  of  the  peninsula  bas  shaken  off  the  yoke,  and 
the  northcm  states  pay  only  a  moderate  tribute.  The 
wbole  of  tbe  sea-coast  from  that  latitude  to  Port  Bom*- 
nia  is  still  possessed  by  tbe  Malays,  who  are  nuxed  in 
some  placea  with  the  bnrgesses  from  Celebes,  and  wbo 
haye  a  smali  settlement  at  Salengore.  The  nortbem 
and  inland  parta  of  the  peninsula  aro  inhabited  by  the 
Patany  people,  who  appear  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  Siam- 
cse  and  Malays,  and  who  occupy  independent  yillagea. 
Tbe  negro  race  is  found  in  the  interior  among  tbe  ab- 
original natiyea.  The  great  majority  of  the  inbabitants 
are,  howeyer,  of  the  Malay  race,  who  are  well  known 
and  widely  dilTuaed  among  all  tbe  eastera  islanda.  The 
origin  of  this  remarkable  race  is  not  distinctly  known ; 
they  are  understood,  howeyer,  not  to  be  natiyea  of  thia 
country,  but  to  haye  come  originally  from  the  district  of 
Palembang,  in  the  interior  of  Sumatra,  aituate  on  the 
banka  of  tbe  Riyer  Malaya.  Haying  croaBed  oyer  about 
the  end  of  tbe  12th  century  to  the  oppoaite  continent, 
they,  in  1252,  founded  the  city  of  BCalacca.  Sułtan 
Mohammed  Shah,  who  ascended  tbe  throne  in  tbe 
18tb  century,  waa  tbe  first  Mussulman  prinoe  wbo  ex- 
tended  his  nile  oyer  Malacca.  During  part  of  the  15th 
century  Malacca  waa  under  Siameae  soyereignai  In 
1509  flultan  Mahmiid  repelled  the  aggreaaion  of  tbe 
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king  of  Sum,  but  in  1611  he  was  conąaered  by  the  For- 
tuguese  under  Albuquerque.  In  1642  it  became  the 
poesession  of  the  Dutch,  and  in  1824  it  was  finally  tnu»- 
ferred  to  the  British  ainong  the  oessions  madę  by  the 
king  of  Netherlanda  in  exchiaige  for  the  Bńtiah  poascs- 
aions  on  the  iaUind  of  Sumatra,  £.  k>ng.  100°,  N.  Ut  b^ 
(comp.  Cydop,  Brit.  b.  t.). 

Rdigion, — Until  the  inroada  of  the  Mohammedana 
in  the  13th  oentury,  the  inhabitanta  of  Malacca  were 
pagana  or  followed  some  corrupt  form  of  Hinda  idol- 
atry.  With  the  Mneaulman  reign  the  religion  of  the 
Grescent  became  the  predoroinating  belief.  Christian- 
ity  was  introduced  in  the  16th  century  by  the  Porta- 
goeae.  One  of  the  earliesŁ  laborers  here  was  the  le- 
nowned  Spanish  Jesoit,  Francis  Xavier  (q.  v.).  Unfor- 
tunately,  however,  for  the  success  of  the  Gospel  truth, 
the  oondoct  of  the  Bomish  priesthood  and  of  the  Portu- 
guese  authorities  was  very  unkind  toward  the  natiyes. 
Not  much  better  was  the  influence  of  the  Dutch.  Though 
Protestantism,  with  their  entrance,  superseded  Roman- 
ism  in  a  measure,  the  govemment  hesitated  to  encourage 
the  Christian  missioos,  and  gave  great  liberty  to  Moham- 
medana, lest  the  Utter  should  be  tempted  to  insurrection, 
and  Holland  be  depTi\red  of  these  yalnable  posaessions. 
To  this  day  the  Mossulmen  continue  to  make  conrerts  in 
Malarca.  The  Romanista  maintain  a  suffragan  bishop  at 
the  capital  (of  like  name  as  the  country).  For  further 
details  on  the  success  of  Christianity  in  Malacca  at  pres- 
ent,  see  the  articles  India  ;  Malays.  See  alao  Grunde- 
mami,  MistionsatkUf  No.  7,  21,  and  24 ;  Cameron,  Our 
Trop,  Posstt*.  tn  Malayan  India  (Lond.  1865). 

Mal^achl  (Heb.  Malaki\  '^SK^C,  tnessenger;  Sept 
in  the  title  MaXaxiac,  but  in  eh.  i,  1  it  lenders  dyyt- 
\oc  aifTodf  Vulg.  Malachitu),  the  last  of  the  minor 
prophets,  and  the  latest  writer  in  the  canon  of  the  O.  T. 
(comp.  eh.  iv,  4,  5,  6).  What  is  known  of  him  is  so  in- 
timately  connected  with  his  prophecies  that  it  will  be 
most  convenient  to  consider  the  whole  subject  together. 
In  doing  so  we  freely  use  the  articles  in  Smith^s  and 
Kitto*8  I)ictionaries, 

I.  Persanal  Account, — ^The  name  Malachi  is  rendered 
by  some  my  angel,  but  it  is  usuaUy  regarded  as  contracted 
from  Malachijah,  "  messenger  of  Jehorah,"  like  Abi  (2 
Kings  xviii,  2)  from  Abijah  (2  Chroń,  xxix,  1).  The 
traditionists  regard  the  name  as  having  becn  given  to 
the  prophet  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  his  person  and 
his  unblemished  life.  The  name  means  an  an^e/,  angels 
being,  in  fact,  the  roessengers  of  God;  and,  as  the 
prophets  are  often  styled  angels  or  messengers  of  Jeho- 
Tah,  it  is  supposed  by  some  that  *'  Malachi"  is  merely  a 
generał  title  descriptire  of  this  character,  and  not  a 
proper  name.  So  Hengstenberg,  ChrigłoL  iii,  372  sq. 
Of  his  persona!  history  nothing  is  known  (see  Dr.  Da- 
yidson  in  Uom^s  Introd.  new  ed.  ii,  894  8q.).  A  tradi- 
tion  preserved  in  Pscudo-Epiphanins  (/>e  Tt/tf  Proph^ 
relates  that  Malachi  was  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  and 
bora  after  the  captiyity  at  Sopha  {Zo^a,  ?  Saphir)  in 
the  territory  of  that  tribe.  Accoiding  to  the  same 
apociyphal  stoiy  he  died  young,  and  was  buried  with 
his  fathers  in  his  own  country.  Jerome,  in  the  preface 
to  his  Commmlary  on  Malachi,  mentions  a  belief  which 
was  current  among  the  Jews,  that  Malachi  was  identical 
with  Ezra  the  priest,  because  the  circumstances  recorded 
in  the  narrative  of  the  latter  are  aiso  mentioncd  by  the 
prophet.  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  ben-Uzziel,  on  the 
words  "by  the  hand  of  Malachi"  (i,  1),  gives  the  gloss 
"  whose  name  is  called  Ezra  the  scribe."  With  equal 
probability  Malachi  has  been  identified  with  Mordecai, 
Nehemiah,  and  Zerubbabel.  The  Sept.,  as  above  noted, 
renders  "by  Malachi"  (Mai.  i,  1),  "by  the  hand  of  his 
angel ;"  and  this  trauslation  appears  to  have  given  rise 
to  the  idea  that  Malachi,  as  well  as  Haggai  and  John 
the  Baptist,  was  an  angel  in  human  shapc  (comp.  MaL 
iii,  1 ;  2  Esdr.  i,  40 ;  Jerome,  Comm.  in  JJag,  i,  13).  Cyril 
allndes  to  this  belief  oniy  to  expre88  his  disapprobation, 
and  characterizes  thoso  who  hołd  it  as  romanccra  (oi 
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fiartiy  IppaĄn^iittaaiy,  k.  r.  X.).  The  carrent  opinion 
of  the  Jews  is  that  of  the  Talmud,  in  which  this  ques- 
tion  is  mooted,  and  which  decides,  it  seems  to  us  right- 
ly,  that  this  prophet  is  not  the  same  with  Mordecai,  or 
Ezra,  or  Zerubbabel,  or  Nehemiah,  whose  daims  had  all 
been  advocated  by  dilTerent  parties,  but  a  distinct  person 
named  Malachi  {Bak  MegUlah,  xy,  1).  Another  He- 
brew  tradition  associates  Malachi  with  Haggai  and 
Zechaiiah  as  the  companions  of  Daniel  when  he  saw  the 
yision  recorded  in  Dan.  x,  7  (Smith*s  Sdect  Diacoursea, 
p.  214;  A.D.  1660),  and  as  among  the  first  members  of 
the  Great  Synagogue,  which  consisted  of  120  elders  (Is- 
idore.  De  Vita  et  Morte  Sand,  eh.  li).  For  a  notice  of 
prophecy  of  the  suocession  of  the  Roman  poutifb  at- 
tributed  to  him,  see  the  Studien  u.  Kritikm,  1857,  p.  555 
sq.).    See  Malachy,  St. 

IL  Datę  o/hiś  PropAeoe*.— Although  there  has  been 
a  faint  disposition  to  regard  Zechariah  as  the  last  of  the 
prophets  (Lactant  De  Vera  Sapent.  iv,  5),  the  received 
opinion  decides  for  MalachL  Aocordingly  Aben-Ezra 
calls  him  "  the  end  of  the  prophets ;"  Kimchi, "  the  last 
of  them;"  and  not  seldom  he«is  distinguished  by  the 
rabbins  as  "  the  seal  of  the  prophets."  Cyril  makes  him 
contemporary  with  Haggai  and  Zechaiiah,  or  a  little 
later.  Syncellua  (p.  240  B)  places  these  three  prophets 
under  Joehua  the  son  of  Josedec  That  Malachi  was 
contemporary  with  Nehemiah  is  rendered  probable  by  a 
comparison  of  ii,  8  with  Neh.  xiii,  15;  ii,  10>16  with 
Neh.  xiii,  23,  etc ;  and  iu,  7-12  with  Neh.  xiii,  10,  etc 
That  he  prophesied  after  the  times  of  Haggai  and  Zech- 
ariah is  inferred  from  his  omitting  to  mention  the  res- 
toration  of  the  Tempie,  and  from  no  allusion  being  madę 
to  him  by  Ezra.  The  captivity  was  already  a  thing  of 
the  long  past,  and  is  not  rcferred  to.  The  existence  of 
the  Temple-servioe  is  presuppoeed  in  i,  10;  iii,  1, 10. 
The  Jewish  nation  had  still  a  poUtical  chief  (i,  8),  dis- 
tinguished by  the  same  title  as  that  borne  by  Nehe- 
miah (Neh.  xii,  26),  to  which  Gesenios  assigns  a  Per* 
sian  origin.  łlence  Yitringa  concludes  that  Malachi 
deliyered  his  prophecies  after  the  second  return  of  Ne- 
hemiah from  Persia  (Neh.  xiii,  6),  and  subseąutotly  to 
the  thirty-second  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  (B.C. 
cir.  420),  which  is  the  datę  adopted  by  Kennicott  and 
Halea,  and  approved  by  David8on  {Introd.  p.  985).  The 
datę  B.C.  410  cannot  be  far  from  correct,  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  in  the  Seder  Olam  Babba  (p.  55,  ed. 
Meyer)  the  datę  of  Malachi*s  prophecy  is  aasigned,  with 
that  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  to  the  second  year  of 
Darius ;  and  his  death  in  the  Seder  Olam  Żuta  (p.  105) 
is  placed,  with  that  of  the  same  two  prophets,  in  the 
fifty-second  year  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  The  prin* 
cipal  reasons  adduccd  by  Yitringa,  and  which  appear 
conclusively  to  fix  the  time  of  Malachi^s  prophecy  as 
contemporary  with  Nehemiah,  are  the  following :  The 
offences  denounced  by  Malachi  aa  prevailiiig  among  the 
people,  and  especially  the  corruption  of  the  priests  by 
marrying  foreign  wives,  correspond  with  the  actual 
abuses  with  which  Nehemiah  had  to  contend  in  his  ef* 
forts  to  bring  about  a  rcformation  (comp.  Mai.  ii,  8  with 
Neh.  xiii,  29).  The  alliance  of  the  high-priesfs  family 
with  Tobiah  the  Ammonite  (Neh.  xiii,  4,  28)  and  San- 
ballat  the  Horonite  had  introduced  neglect  of  the  cus- 
tomary  Terople-service,  and  the  offerings  and  tithcs  due 
to  the  Lerites  and  priests,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
Tempie  was  forsaken  (Neh.  xiii,  4-13)  and  the  Sabbath 
openly  profaned  (ver.  15-21).  The  short  intenral  of 
Nehemiah'8  absence  from  Jerusalem  had  been  sufHcient 
for  the  growth  of  these  corruptions,  and  on  his  return 
he  found  it  necessary  to  put  them  down  with  a  strong 
hand,  and  to  do  orer  again  the  work  that  Ezra  had  done 
a  few  years  before.  From  the  striking  parallelism  be- 
tweeu  the  state  of  things  indicated  in  Malachi's  proph- 
ecies and  that  actually  existing  on  Nehemiah*s  return 
from  the  court  of  Artaxerxe8,  it  is  on  all  accounts  highly 
probable  that  the  efforts  of  the  secular  govcmor  were  on 
this  occasion  scconded  by  the  preaching  of  "  Jehovah'8 
messenger,"  and  that  Malachi  occupied  the  same  posi- 
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tton  with  regard  to  the  reformation  under  KehemUh 
as  laaiah  held  in  tbe  time  of  Hezekiah,  and  Jeremtah 
in  that  of  Josiah.  Tbe  lasŁ  chapter  of  canonical  Jew- 
iah  history  U  the  key  to  tbe  Ust  chapter  of  its  proph- 
ecv.  See  Noel  Alexander,  De  Malachia  Propketa^  in 
his  Hitt  Ecdes,  iii,  642  Bq.;  Yitńnga,  idem,  in  his  Oh- 
aenatwnes  Socict^  voI.  ii;  Uebenstreit,  Ditp,  in  MaL 
(Lipa.  1731  8q.). 

III.  Contents  ofthe  BooL—The  propheciea  of  Malachi 
are  comprised  in  four  chapten  in  our  Tenion,  aa  in  the 
Sept.,yii]gate,  and  Peshito-Syriac.  In  the  Uebrew  the 
8d  and  4th  form  but  one  chapter.  The  whole  prophecy 
naturally  dirides  itself  into  three  sections,  in  the  first 
of  which  Jehoyah  is  represented  aa  the  loTing  father 
aod  ruler  of  his  people  (i,  2-ii,  9) ;  in  the  second,  as  the 
sapreme  God  and  father  of  all  (ii,  10-16) ;  and  in  the 
third,  as  thcir  righteous  and  finał  judge  (ii,  17-end). 
These  may  be  again  Bubdivided  into  snudler  sections, 
each  of  which  follows  a  certain  order :  first,  a  short  sen- 
tence;  then  the  soeptical  ąuestions  which  might  be 
raised  by  the  people ;  and,  finally,  their  foli  and  triain- 
phant  refutation.  The  formal  and  ahnost  scholastic 
nanner  of  the  prophecy  seemed  to  Ewald  to  indicate 
that  it  was  rather  delivered  in  writing  than  spoken  pub- 
licly.  fiut  though  this  may  be  tnie  of  the  prophecy  in 
its  present  shape,  which  probably  presents  the  substance 
•f  orał  discoursea,  there  is  no  reason  fcr  supposing  that  it 
was  not  also  pronounced  orally  in  public,  like  the  wara- 
ingfl  and  denunciations  of  the  older  prophets,  however  it 
may  differ  from  them  in  yigor  of  conception  and  high 
poetic  diction. 

1.  The  first  section  of  the  prophct^s  message  consista 
of  two  parta;  the  fint  (i,  1-^)  addressed  to  the  people 
generally,  in  which  Jeborah,  by  his  roessenger,  asserts 
his  love  for  them,  and  proyes  it,  in  answer  to  thcir  re- 
ply, "  Wherein  hast  thou  loved  us?"  by  referring  to  the 
punishment  of  Edom  as  an  example.  The  second  part 
(i,  6-ii,  9)  is  addreased  espccially  to  the  priests,  who  had 
despised  the  name  of  Jehovah,  and  had  been  the  chief 
morers  of  the  defection  from  his  worship  and  covenant. 
They  are  rebnked  for  tbe  worthlessness  of  their  sacri- 
fices  and  offerings,  and  their  profanation  of  the  Tempie 
thereby  (i,  7-14).  The  denunciation  of  their  offence  is 
foUowed  by  the  threat  of  ptmishment  for  futurę  neglect 
(ii,  1-3),  and  the  character  of  the  true  prtest  is  drawn  as 
the  companion  pictnre  to  their  own  (ii,  5-9). 

2.  In  the  seoond  section  (ii,  10-16)  the  prophet  re- 
proves  the  people  for  their  intermarriages  with  the  idol- 
atroua  heathen,  and  the  dirorces  by  which  they  sepa- 
rated  themselves  from  their  legitimate  wives,  who  wept 
at  the  altar  of  Jehorah,  in  Tiolation  of  the  great  law 
of  marriage  which  God,  the  father  of  all,  established  at 
the  bcginning. 

8.  The  judgment,  which  the  people  lightly  regard,i6 
announced  with  all  solemnity,  ushered  in  by  the  advent 
of  the  Mcsaiah.  The  Lord,  preceded  by  his  messenger, 
shall  come  to  his  Tempie  suddenly,  to  piirify  the  land 
from  its  iniąuity,  and  to  exccute  swift  judgment  upon 
thoee  who  yiolate  their  duty  to  God  and  their  ncighbor. 
The  first  part  (ii,  17-iii,d)  ofthe  section  terminates  with 
the  threatened  punishment ;  in  the  second  (iii,  6-12)  the 
faithfulness  of  God  to  bis  promLses  is  yindicated,  and 
the  people  are  exhorted  to  repen tance,  with  its  attendant 
blessings;  in  the  third  (iii,  13-iy,6)  they  are  reproved 
for  their  want  of  confidencc  in  Gotl,  and  for  confusing 
good  and  evil.  The  finał  scyerance  between  the  right- 
eous and  the  wtcked  is  then  set  forth,  and  the  great  day 
of  judgment  ia  depicted,  to  be  announced  by  the  coming 
of  EHjah,  or  John  the  Baptist,  the  forerunner  of  Christ 
(Matt.xi,14;  xvii,  10-13), 

IV.  Stylf The  diction  of  Malachi  oflfers  few,  if  any, 

distinguishing  characteristics.  His  language  is  suitable 
to  the  manncr  of  his  prophecy.  Smooth  and  easy  to  a 
remarkable  degree,  it  Is  the  style  of  the  reasoner  rather 
than  of  the  poet.  The  rhythm  and  imagery  of  his 
writings  are  substantially  those  of  the  old  prophets,  but 
they  possess  uo  remarkable  yigor  or  beauty.    We  miss 


the  fiery  prophetic  eloquence  of  laaiah,  and  hare  ia  ita 
stead  the  calm  and  almost  artifidal  diacoune  of  tlie 
practiced  orator,  carefully  modelled  upon  those  of  the 
ancient  propheta.  His  phraseology  is  aoooimted  for  by 
his  liying  dnring  that  dedine  of  Hebrew  poetry  wbkh 
we  tnce  morę  or  less  in  all  the  sacred  writing  postoior 
to  the  captiyity.  In  generał  the  langaage  ia  coocśse. 
elear,  and  połished,  and  the  manner  of  introdudn^  a  new 
linę  of  argument  or  a  new  rangę  of  thought  ia  moec 
striking.  Herę  the  peculiarity  is  to  be  noticed,  thai 
there  is  no  longer  the  ancient  dramatic  manner  di5(Jjnr- 
ed,  but  a  kind  of  diał(^ue  bas  taken  its  plaoe,  which  is 
carried  on  between  God  and  the  people  or  the  priests* 
whose  half-mocking  ąuestions  are  enlarged  upon  aad 
finally  answered  with  scora  by  tbe  mouth  of  the  mes- 
senger. He  seems  fully  aware  of  being  the  last  of  the 
sacred  bards  (iii,  1  and  22),  and  the  epoch  of  tranutiua 
from  the  glowing  energetic  fulnesa  of  the  inspired  secr, 
who  speaks  to  the  people  as  the  higheat  power  sad> 
denly  and  forcibly  moves  him,  to  the  carefuUy  stodicd 
and  methodically  conatructed  written  discourae,  becomea 
strangely  appareutf  in  him.  We  find  both  the  andeot 
prophetic  impro^ased  original  exhortation,  with  ita  rep- 
etitions  and  apparent  incongruities,  and  the  aitifidiałly 
compoaed  addrcss,  with  its  borrowed  ideas  well  arranged 
and  its  euphonious  words  well  selected.  Thia  circum- 
stance  bas  probably  also  given  rise  to  the  notion  that 
we  have  only  in  his  book  fi  summary  of  his  oratioos :  a 
work  contaiiiing,  as  it  wcre,  the  substance  only  of  his 
addrcsscs,  written  out  by  himself  from  his  recoUecti<His 
— an  opinion  which  we  do  not  share.  Of  peculiarities 
of  phraseology  we  may  notice  the  occurrence  of  iiaasagcs 

like  i^^bH  cśnK  «c3i  (u,  3),  icinb-bj  bCH  nc3 

(ii,  16),  etc 

y.  Ccanomciiff  a»d  Integritjf, — The  cłaim  of  the  book 
of  Malachi  to  its  place  in  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment bas  neyer  been  disputed,  and  its  authority  is  estab- 
lished by  the  references  to  it  in  the  New  Testament 
(Matt.  xi,  10;  xvii,  12;  Mark  i,2;  ix,  U,  12;  Lukę  i. 
17 ;  Kom.  ix,  13).  Philo,  Josephus,  Mclito,  Jerome,  and 
other  ancient  authoritiea,  mention  it,  and  quote  from  it 
as  in  accordance  with  our  present  copies.  Nor  is  there 
anything,  either  in  ita  language  or  the  circumstancea  of 
its  time,  the  maimers  and  customs  touched  upon,  or  its 
topographical  and  geographicał  aiłuaions,  that  could  gire 
rise  to  the  slightcst  criticiił  suspicion. 

Its  text  is  one  of  the  purest  and  best  preseryed,  and 
no  glosses  to  it  are  to  be  found  in  the  Codd.,  such  as  had 
to  be  added  to  correct  the  oomiptiona  of  other  books. 
The  differences  in  the  yarioua  ancient  yenions  anse 
only  from  the  diflerences  of  the  yowels  aasnmed  ot  foand 
by  the  translatora  in  their  oopiea.  The  few  yariants 
which  occur  in  the  different  text8  are  eo  unimportant 
that  they  do  not  cali  for  any  detaUed  remark. 

YI.  CommeniarieB. — Special  expgetical  helpa  on  the 
whole  book  are  as  follows,  a  few  of  the  moet  important 
of  which  we  designate  by  an  asterisk  prefixed :  Eplua- 
em  Syrus,  Erplanaium  (in  Syriac,  in  his  Opp.  v,312); 
Kupertus  Tuitiensis,  In  MaL  (in  hu  Opp.  i,  520);  D. 
Kimchi  and  8.  Jarchi's  commcntaries,  tr.  into  Latin  by 
De  Muis  (Paris,1618,4to);  Aben-EzTa*s  and  other  Jew- 
ish  coromentaries,  tr.  into  Latin  by  Hcbenstreet  (lipc. 
1746,4to) ;  D.  Kimchi^s  and  Aben-Ezra*s  comme^tańe^ 
in  Latin  by  Bobie  (Rost.  1637, 4to) ;  Kimchi*s  atone,by 
Carpzoy  (Lips.  1679, 8vo),  by  Munster  (BasiL  1.5S0,8vo); 
Aben-Ezra'8  alone,  by  Munster  (ib.  1630, 8vo),  by  Borg- 
wali  (Upsal.  1707,  8vo);  Abrabaners,  by  Meyer  (Ham- 
mon.  1685,  4to) ;  Luther,  Commenfarius  (in  O/y.,  Wit- 
tenb.  edit.,  iv,  520 ;  in  German,  by  Agricola,  1556) ;  Me- 
lancthon,  JCaplicationts  (Yitemb.  1553;  also  in  ć^.  ii, 
541) ;  Draconis,  Erplanatione^  (Lips.  1564,  folio) ;  Chy- 
tneus,  Erplicaiio  (Kost,  1568, 8vo;  also  in  Oj^p,  ii, 455); 
Molier,  Erpośitio  (Yitemb.  1669, 8yo) ;  Brocardus,  /sfer- 
pretatio  [including  Cant,  Hag.,  and  Zech.]  (L.  B.  1580, 
8vo) ;  Grvna?U8,  Hypmnnemata  (Gen.  1682,  8yo ;  Biśl 
1583, 1612,  4to);  Poknus,  Anal^tit  (BasU.  1597,  1606, 
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8vo) ;  BtddwiafCommeniaruu  [indad.  Hag.  and  Zech.] 
(Yitemb.  1610,  8vo) ;  De  Quiro8,  Commentarii  [includ. 
Nah.]  (UispaL  1622;  Lugd.  1623,  foL);  Tarnów,  Com- 
mentańus  (Kost  1624, 4to) ;  Stock  and  TonheIl,CVMnm«f»- 
taiif  (Lond.  1641, foL);  Acosta,  CommerUarius  [induding 
Rutb,  etc.]  (Lugd.  164 1,  fol.) ;  Sdater,  ConunaUary  (Lon- 
don, 1650,  4to) ;  Ursinus,  Commeniarius  (Franoof.  1662, 
8vo);  Martinu8,OAwrra^tofM«(Groning.l647,4to;  1658, 
8to)  :  Yarenias,  TrtfoUum  [iududtng  Hag.  and  Zech.] 
(Rost  1662,  4to);  Pocock,  Comrnentary  (Oxt  1677,  fol.; 
alao  in  Worka,  i,  19) ;  Yan  TU,  Commeataruu  (L.B.  1701, 
4to) ;  Koppen,  Obtemationes  (Gryph.  1708, 4to) ;  Weflsel, 
EnucleaUo  (Lub.  1729,  4to) ;  *Venema,  CommaOariut 
(Leon.  1759,  4U));  Fischer,  Prolusio  (Upa.  1759,  etc); 
Bahrat,  Commeniarius  (Lipa.  1768, 8vo)  ;  *Faber,  Com^ 
mentatio  (Onold.  1779, 4to) ;  RoflenmlUler,  Sekolia  (Lipa. 
1828,  8vo);  *Reinkc,  CommaiŁar  (Gieaaen,  1856,  8vo) ; 
^Moore,  Commentary  [including  Hag.  and  Zech.]  (N.  If. 
1856, 8vo) ;  Kohler,  ErkUirung  (Erlang.  1865, 8vo).  See 
Pbophbts,  Mimor. 

Mal^achy  (Yulg.  Malachiaa),  \  familiar  form  (2 
Esdr.  i,  40)  of  the  name  of  the  prophet  M alachi. 

Malaohy,  St.,  archbiahop  of  Armagh,  one  of  the 
most  noted  characters  in  Iriah  Church  Hbtory,  was  bom 
of  a  noble  family  at  Armagh  about  1 195.  While  yet  a 
youth  he  retired  from  the  world  to  subject  himself  to  a 
most  rigid  asceticism  under  the  abbot  Imar  of  Armagh. 
His  humility  and  fervor  soon  gained  him  a  great  repu- 
tation  for  aanctity,  and,  quite  contrary  to  the  canonical 
nile,  he  was  oidained  priest  when  only  twenty-five  years 
old,  by  CeUus,  then  archbiahop  of  Armagh,  who  took  a 
apecial  interest  in  Malachy,  and  favored  him  in  many 
waya.  He  also  employed  Malachy  as  assistant  iif  the 
dischaige  of  the  archiepiacopal  oiHce,  Celsus  intending 
thus  gradually  to  introduoe  Malachy  to  the  archiepiaco- 
pal duties,  with  a  view  of  securing  him  as  successor. 
Of  theae  opportunities  Malachy  availed  himself  for  the 
fartherance  of  a  plan  he  had  long  cherished,  that  of 
bring^g  the  Irish  Church,  which  sińce  the  conqaest 
of  the  Bouth-west«m  pro^inces  by  the  Normana  had  re- 
mained  independent  of  Romę,  into  subjectivity  to  the 
papai  chair.  Malachy  gradually  introduced  the  Roman 
method  of  reciting  the  hours,  and  also  established  the 
rites  of  confession,  confirmation,  ecclesiasŁical  marriage, 
etc,  in  the  several  conyents.  Then,  in  order  to  become 
better  acąuainted  with  the  deuils  of  the  Rooun  Catho- 
lic  ritual,  he  resided  for  some  years  .with  bishop  Malchus 
of  Lismore,  also  a  native  of  Ireland,  but  who  had  been  a 
monk  of  Winchester,  England,  and  had  there  become 
thoroughly  acąuainted  with  the  practicea  of  Romę. 
Upon  his  return  to  his  native  land,  Malachy  was  en- 
gaged  by  his  friends  for  the  restoration  of  the  Bangor 
monast«r}%  which  had  remained  in  ruins  sińce  its  de- 
struction  by  the  Danes,  and  which  was  now  the  posses- 
sion  of  Malach3'*s  uncle.  Asslsted  by  ten  monastic  as- 
aociatea,  he  erected  an  oratory  and  a  smali  house  for 
their  accommodation,  and,  as  their  superior,  remained 
there  until  about  1225,  when  he  was  called  away  to  pre- 
side  OFer  the  see  of  Connereth  (Connor),  where,  by  un- 
wearied  excrtions,  he  built  up  the  cause  of  Christianity. 
About  1129  he  was  further  promoted  by  a  cali  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Armagh,  the  place  for  which  Celsus 
had  long  intended  him.  Malachy  accepted  the  posi- 
tion,  however,  only  upon  condition  that  he  should  be 
permitted  to  resign  it  "  as  soon  as  it  was  rescued  from 
itc  present  unbecoming  situation."  Hitherto,  by  cus- 
tom,  the  archiepiscopacy  had  been  hereditary,  and  in 
conseąuence,  though  Celsus  had  himself  nominated  Mal- 
achy, the  latter  had  not  undisputed  posscssion  of  the 
primatial  see  until  about  1135,  when  he  at  once  applied 
himself  most  eamesily  ańd  zealoualy  to  perfecting  the 
reforma  he  had  inaugurated  while  yet  with  Celsus.  Pre- 
yious  to  Malachy^s  accession  to  the  arch-see  there  nerer 
had  been  a  hierarchy  or  a  legalized  support  for  religion 
in  the  Irish  X!^hurch.  The  roinistry  had  been  siistained 
by  Yoluntary  offerings,  and  in  some  instances  by  the 


donation  of  Tremon,  or  free  lands,  the  renta  of  which 
were  to  be  appropriated  annually  to  the  bishop  and  the 
poor.  Theae  lands,  however,  were  neither  laige  nor  nu- 
merous.  Dnring  the  oommotiona  of  the  lOth  and  llth 
centuriea  those  which  had  been  giren  to  Armagh  were 
again  claimed  by  the  lineal  deacendanta  of  the  original 
donora  as  their  rightful  inheritanoe.  At  this  time  they 
had  been  thus  held  for  eight  succeasiye  generations. 
Malachy's  great  endeavor  was  to  do  away  with  tbia 
abnse.  See  Impropriation.  But  he  failed  to  accom- 
pliah  this  object,  and  in  oonaeąuence  resigned  the  pri- 
matial Office  and  retired  to  the  bishopric  of  Down,  hith- 
erto a  part  of  his  former  see  of  Connor. 

Malachy  untiringly  deroted  himsdf  to  the  one  great 
object  likely  to  be  sucoessfuUy  aooomplished — the  Ro- 
manizing  of  the  Irish  Church.  To  aooomplish  this  ob- 
ject— the  greatest  taak  which  could  have  been  under- 
taken  by  any  person  in  his  day,  and  which  in  conse^ 
quenoe  has  madę  the  name  of  Malachy  one  of  the  most 
prominent  oonnected  with  the  ecdesiastical  annals  of  Ire- 
land— he  fint  trarelled  extenBiyeIy  in  his  own  country, 
and  then  all  the  way  to  the  Imperial  City,  where  he  waa 
affectionatdy  receiyedby  the  pope  (Innocent  n),bishops, 
and  cardinaia,  all  yying  with  each  other  in  their  atten- 
tions  to  him.  The  pallium,  or  pontifical  inyesture,  how- 
eyer,  for  which  he  had  come,  the  pope  refused  to  grant 
until  a  request  for'union  widi  Romę  should  come  from 
one  of  the  Irish  synods.  Malachy  receiyed,  howeyer,  a 
surę  proof  of  the  pleasure  of  Ms  hoUness  with  the  proposed 
scheme  in  his  appointment  to  the  legateship  for  all  Ire- 
land, and  retumed  to  his  natiye  land  expectant  of  the 
immediate  realization  of  his  life-long  dream.  On  his 
way  homeward  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with 
Bernard  of  St.  Clairyaux,  whom  he  had  already  yis- 
ited  on  his  way  towards  the  Eteraal  City,  and  so 
charmed  was  he  with  the  order  and  rule  of  the  Cister- 
dan  monastery  that  he  deterroined  to  establish  the  or- 
der also  in  his  countn*,  and  in  1142  opened  the  fint 
C^tercian  monastery  in  Ireland.  In  the  mean  time, 
howeyer,  Malachy  busily  employed  himself,  his  legatiye 
power  also,  in  behalf  of  union,  and  in  1 148  at  last  sue- 
ceeded  in  moying  a  synod  to  make  the  request  which 
Romę  demanded  preyious  to  the  bestowal  of  the  pallium 
on  the  Irish  dergy.  It  is,  howeyer,  not  a  little  remark- 
able  that  the  synod  from  which  this  yery  important  re- 
quest  emanated  was  not  one  conyened  in  any  proyince 
or  principal  city.  It  waa  hdd  in  Inis  Padrig  (Pat- 
rick's  Island),  a  smali,  inconsiderable  island  near  the 
Sherries,  in  the  northem  channd  of  Ireland  (Hayerty'8 
Hittory  of  Ireland  [NewYork,  1866],  p.  161).  Could  no 
morę  oonapicuous  place  be  found  ?  From  thia  and  other 
intemal  eyidences  there  is  abundant  reason  to  infer  that 
the  Irish  dergy  were  not  then  in  fayor  of  union  with 
Romę.  The  request,  howeyer,  was  issued,  and  St.  Mal- 
achy set  off  immediately  with  it,  especting  to  meet  the 
pope  (now  Eugene  III)  at  Clairyaux;  but,  haying  been 
long  delayed  in  England  by  the  jealousy  of  king  Ste- 
phen, Malachy,  to  his  sore  disappointment,  did  not  reach 
there  till  the  pope  had  left.  Shortly  afterwarda  he  waa 
taken  ill,  and  died  (1148)  in  the  arms  of  his  friend  and 
futurę  biographer,  St.  Bernard.  Although  Malachy  did 
not  personally  obtain  the  cherished  wbh  of  his  heart, 
he  yet  inaugurated  and  put  in  train  the  meaaures  which 
brought  the  pallium  a  few  yeara  later. 

St.  Malachy  was  by  far  the  most  prominent  and  pow- 
erful  natiye  ecdesiastic  of  Ireland  in  her  early  days. 
"  His  personal  influence,"  says  Todd  (Irisk  Ch,  p.  116), 
"  was  so  great  that  he  was  able  to  dtrect  the  minds  of 
his  countrymen  as  he  saw  fit;"  and  for  this  he  waa  ad- 
mirably  fitteil  by  his  descent,  his  leaming,  his  eloąuence, 
and  his  fascinating  address.  In  A.D.  1 152  St.  Bernard 
wrote  his  Life  in  elegant  mediieyal  Latin.  Preyious  to 
an  acąuaintance  with  the  Irish  saint,  Bernard  had  writ- 
ten  many  hard  things  against  the  Irish,  calling  them 
*'a  stiff-necked,  intractable,  and  ungoyemable  race;"  but, 
in  reference  to  Malachy,  he  declared  that  he  could  not 
find  words  to  ezpresa  his  admiratioo  of  the  aaint. 
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A  cariooB  Prophecy  conceming  the  Futurę  Roman  Pon- 
iiffi  is  extiint  under  tbe  name  of  Malachy.  IŁ  deaignates, 
by  a  few  bńef  phrases,  the  leadingcharacteristics  of  each 
8ucce88ive  rcign,  and  in  aome  instances  these  descriptiye 
characteristics  have  proyed  bo  curiously  appropńate  as 
to  lead  to  some  discuflsion.  The  characterutic  of  Pio 
Nono,  Crux  de  Cruce  (cross  after  cT0fls)|  was  the  subjecŁ 
of  much  speculation.  That  the  prophecy  really  dates 
from  the  time  of  St  Malachy  no  scholar  now  supposes ; 
it  was  unknown  not  only  to  his  biographer,  St  Bernard 
{Liber  de  vila  S.  MaL)t  but  neitber  does  any  other  au- 
thor  alludc  to  this  work  until  the  beginniiig  of  the  17th 
centunr.  It  mav  be  a  sufficient  indication  of  ita  worth 
to  State  that  neither  Baronius  nor  any  of  his  continu- 
ators  deemed  it  deserving  of  attention.  It  is  now  sup- 
posed  to  have  been  prepared  in  the  oondaye  of  1590  by 
the  friends  of  oardinal  i^moncelli,  who  is  clearly  de> 
scribed  in  the  work  (comp.  DoUinger,  Fabies  rtspectmg 
the  Popes  of  the  Afiddk  Ages^  edited  by  Prof.  H.  B. 
Smith  [Dodd  and  Mead,  N.  Y.,  1872, 12mo],  p.  150  sq.). 
See  Menestrier,  Trake  sur  les  prophMiet  aUribuees  d 
sainŁ  Afalachie ;  John  Germano,  VHa  getti  e  prediziom 
delpadre  tan  Malachia  (Naples,  1670, 2  yoIs.  4to) ;  Bre- 
nan,  Ecdea.  Hist,  oflrtldnd^  p.  267  są. ;  Todd,  Ilitł,  A  nc, 
CK.  in  Jreland,  p.  106-1 17 ;  Inett,  Origmea  Angliccuw  Csee 
Index) ;  Jahrlh  deutsch,  TheoL  1871,  p.  564.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Malagrida,  Gabriele,  an  Italian  theologian  and 
preacher,  who  flourished  in  Portugal  in  the  first  half  of 
the  18th  oentury,  was  bom  in  the  Milanese  in  1689.  Ile 
entered  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  remoyed  to  Portugal, 
and  became  popular  as  a  pulpit  orator  and  a  theological 
wńter.  In  1758,  when  an  attempt  at  assassination  wi» 
madę  on  Joseph  I,  the  then  reigning  monarch  of  Portu- 
gal, the  Jesuits  were  charged  with  the  crime  (they  were 
shortly  after  expelled  from  the  kingdom) ;  Malagrida 
was  suspected  of  complicity,  and  arreeted  forthwith. 
Freed  from  this  charge,  he  was  accused  of  spreading 
beretic  doctrines,  and  suffered  death  at  the  stake  in 
1761.  A  list  of  his  writings  is  given  in  Iloefer,  A^bur. 
Sioff.  Geniraie,  toI.  xxxii,  s.  v.  See  Platel,  Relazione 
delia  Condemna  ed  Eeecuiione  del  GesuUa  G,  Malagrida 
(1761). 

Malakans,  or  Milk-eatkrs  (Russian  Mohcani,  i. 
e.  those  who,  contrary  to  the  nile  of  the  Eastem  Church, 
take  milk  on  fast-clays),  is  the  name  of  a  religions  sect 
in  the  Russo-Greek  Church.  The  name  Malakans  is  a 
term  of  contempt  applied  to  these  rcligionists,  and  orig- 
inated,  as  the  word  Shaker,  Methodist,  etc,  among  those 
who  did  not  approre  of  the  movemenL  They  them- 
selres  like  to  be  called  GoepeUMen,  They  were  iirst 
brought  into  notice  by  the  zeal  of  a  Prussian  prison- 
er  of  war,  about  the  middle  of  last  century.  He  set- 
tled  in  a  village  of  southem  Russia,  and  spent  his  life  in 
explaining  the  Scriptures  to  the  rillagers,  and  in  risit- 
ing  from  house  to  house.  After  his  death  they  ac- 
knowledged  him  as  the  founder  of  their  new  religious 
belief.  The  Malakans  acknowledge  the  Bibie  as  the 
Word  of  God,  and  the  Trinity  of  the  Godhead.  They 
admit  the  fali  of  Adam,  and  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 
They  teach  that  Adamus  soul  only,  and  not  his  body, 
was  madę  after  God's  image.  The  Ten  Commandments 
are  received  among  them.  Idolatry  and  the  worship  of 
images  are  forbidden.  It  is  considercd  sinful  to  take  an 
oath,  and  the  obeervance  of  the  Sabbath  is  strictly  en- 
joined ;  fo  much  so  that,  like  many  of  the  Oriental  sects, 
they  devote  Saturday  evening  to  preparation  for  the 
Sabbath.  They  are  firm  believera  in  the  Millennium,  and 
are  improperly  described  as  followcrs  of  the  fanatic  Te- 
renti  BelorelT,  who  was,  in  fact,  a  member  of  their  body. 
He  announced  in  1833  the  coming  of  the  Lord  within 
two  years  and  a  half.  Many  Malakans,  in  conseąuence, 
abandoncd  their  callings,  and  waited  the  cvent  in  pray- 
er  and  faating.  BelorcfT  |)er8uaded  bimself  that,  like 
Elijah,  he  should  ascend  to  heayen  on  a  certain  day  in  a 
chariot  of  fire.  Thousands  of  the  Milk-eatcrs  came  from 
all  parta  of  Russia  to  witncss  this  miracle.  BelorelT  ap- 
~^4[red,majestically  seated  in  a  chariot,  ordered  the  mul- 


titade  to  proatrate  themselyes,  and  then,  opening  Job 
arms  like  an  eagle  spreading  his  wings,  he  leapt,  inio 
the  air,  but,  dropping  down  on  the  heads  of  tbe  g^aag 
multitude,  was  instantly  seized  and  dragged  off  to  |vi9- 
on  as  an  impostear.  He  died  soon  aHer,  no  doatic  in  a 
State  of  insanity,  declaiing  bimself  to  be  the  propbet  of 
God.  But  many  of  the  Malakans  stiU  beliere  in  his  di- 
yine  mission.  A  oonsiderable  number  of  his  foIlower« 
afterwards  emigrated  to  Georgia,  and  settled  in  si^^ht  rf 
Mount  Ararat,  expecting  the  Millennium.  They  ^lend 
whole  days  and  nights  in  prayer,  and  have  ah  thta 
goods  in  common.  See  Miulenariass  m  Rmsaa. 
These  milk-people  deny  the  sanctity  and  use  of  fasti. 
holding  that  men  who  haye  to  work  reąuire  good  food, 
to  be  eaten  in  rooderation  all  the  year  roond — ^do  day 
stinted,  no  day  in  exoe8S.  They  prefer  to  live  by  tłie 
laws  of  naturę,  asking  and  giying  a  reason  for  ercjy- 
thing  they  do.  They  set  their  faces  against  monks  and 
popes.  In  Russia  they  suffered  sore  persecntion  under 
the  late  emperor  Nicholas.  Sixtcen  thonaand  men  and 
women  were  seizą^  by  the  police,  arranged  in  gangs 
and  driyen  with  rods  and  thongs  acrocs  the  dreair 
steppes  and  yct  morę  drcary  mountain  crests  into  tbe 
Caucasus.  In  that  fearful  day  a  great  many  of  the  Hilk- 
caters  fled  across  the  Pruth  into  Turkey,  where  tbe 
Sułtan  gaye  them  a  yillage  called  Tulcha  for  their  reś- 
dence.  The  Methodist  mission  at  that  place,  under  f  be 
leadership  of  Mr.  Flockcn,  labored  among  them  for  fome 
time ;  at  prescnt,  howeyer  (1872),  the  mission  is  disros- 
tinued.  See  Dixon,  Free  Russia^  p.  188  6q. ;  Marsden, 
IJistortf  o/ Christian  Churches  and  SectSy  ii,  234 ;  Le  Kas* 
kol,  Fssai  historicue  et  criHque  sur  les  se<ies  reUgieutit 
(2e/ai2ttMe(Paris,1854,8yo).    See  Russia.    (J.H.W.) 

Malan,  Abraham  Henri  Cssar,  D.D.,  one  of  the 

most  noted  of  Swiss  Protestant  diyines  of  our  day,  vas 
bom  at  Geneya  July  7, 1787.    When  but  an  infant  of 
three   years  Malan  exhibited  great  powers  of  intel- 
lectual  superiority,  and  the  hopes  which  he  awakened 
while  yet  an  inmate  of  the  cradle  by  securing  a  prize 
for  reading  at  the  Geneya  Acadomy  were  morę  than 
realized  in  his  manhood  and  hoary  age.     The  porerty 
of  his  parents  induced  him  to  tum  aside  from  an  intel- 
lectual  career  to  which  he  so  much  inclined,  and  to  en- 
ter  the  mercantile  profession  at  cighteen.  but  he  9000 
retumed  again  to  his  formcr  modę  of  life,  and  decided 
upon  the  ministry.    In  1810  be  was  consecrated  for  this 
sacred  work  by  the  YenhaUt  Compagniej  or  Presbytcfy 
of  Geneya,  and  he  at  once  madę  a  name  for  himsdf  as  a 
pulpit  orator  of  unusnal  eloquence.     He  was  appointcd 
preacher  at  the  Geneya  cathedral,  and  from  the  pulpit 
whence  formerly  the  immortal  Calyin  had  thundered 
forth  the  unalterablc  decrees  of  the  Holy  One,  Malan 
now  taught  the  Word  of  God  in  a  most  briUiant  oratonr. 
Unfortmiately,  howeyer,  the  spirittud  life  built  up  by 
Calyin  and  his  successors  in  the  hearts  of  their  furefs- 
thers  had  been  suffered  to  die  out,  and  in  the  hearts  of 
the  hearers  of  3Ialan,  as  well  as  in  the  hcart  of  the 
preacher  bimself,  there  was  a  lukewarmncss,  aye  a  cold- 
ness,  to  all  religion — rationalism  sat  enthroned  in  the 
pulpit  and  the  pew  of  Geneya;  the  furms  of  the  Church 
founded  by  Calyin  remained,  but  the  spiritual  life  htd 
departcd.     The  young  preacher  endeayored  to  infuse 
the  yitality  of  his  own  feryid  spirit  into  the  lifelejo 
forms  and  the  latitudinańan  crecd  of  the  '^TeneraUe 
Compagnie,"  but  in  yain ;  both  the  preacher  and  the 
auditor  lacked  that  most  essential  element  of  a  Chris- 
tian life,  the  possession  of  the  tnily  orthoilox  belief 
and  tmstt  in  a  dirine  Sayiour.     In  the  midst  of  his  d^ 
spair  Malan  was  brought  under  the  influence  of  those 
noble-hearted  Scotchmen,  the  Haldane  brothers,  and  by 
them  and  our  late  Dr.  John  M.  Mason  (q.  y.),  and  Mtt- 
tbias  Bruen,  was  led  to  see  the  error  of  a  faith  built  on 
a  human  Sayiour,  and  brought  to  acknowledge  the  di- 
yinity  of  Jesus  the  Christ.     From  this  time  forwanl 
Malan  became  a  champion  of  the  orthodox  faith.    The 
first  opportunity  to  display  his  ability  as  tf  polemic  he 
found  against  the  Yenerable  Compagnie  itself.    Thii 
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body  bad  iBsaed  for  circiilation  among  the  masses  an  edi- 
tion  of  the  N.  T.  in  which  all  passages  bearing  on  the 
diviiut7  of  Christ  were  ao  altered  as  to  favor  the  Socin- 
ian  belief ;  this  translation  Malan  denounced  ydth  the 
most  vehement  eloquence,  and  from  his  pulpit  expounded 
these  self-eame  passages  in  the  spirit  of  tbeir  intended 
declaration  to  the  multitudes  who  crowded  around  him. 
(For  a  ieview  of  the  Church  at  Geneya,  see  Uurst,  Ba- 
tionołism,  chap.  xviiL)     By  1818  the  rupture  between 
łiim  and  the  Church  aothorities  of  Geneva  had  become 
8o  great  that  reconciliation  was  an  impossibility,  and 
Bfalan  was  conseąuently  dismissed  from  the  Established 
Church.    Besides  his  relation  to  the  cathedral,  Malan 
had  been  regent  of  the  academj;  in  this  post  also  he 
waa  now  superaeded  by  a  divine  of  Socinian  tendency. 
Not  in  the  least  dannted,  he  now  foUowed  the  ezample 
of  the  Haldane  brothersi  and  preached  the  tnith  wher- 
eTer  an  opportunity  would  ofler  to  addreas  the  multi- 
tudes and  preas  forward  the  interests  of  Christ  his  mas- 
ter.    No  church  acceasible  to  him,  he  preached  in  his 
own  house,  for  preach  he  would.    The  most  eminent  of 
Geneya*s  inhabitants  gathered  regufarly,  and  by  1820 
be  was  enabled  to  rear  a  church  upon  his  own  ground. 
He  named  it  *'  The  Testimonial  Chapel*'  {"*  La  Ckapelie 
du  Temoignoffe*^.     But  not  only  was  his  tongne  actire 
in  building  up  Christ'8  kingdom  .among  men,  to  his 
pen  also  he  gave  no  rest ;  now  busy  in  the  defence  of 
Chrisfs  divinity  or  the  soyereignty  of  divine  grace,  to- 
morrow  expo8ing  and  attacking  Romish  error,  and  next 
nishing  forth  in  print  to  reach  the  masses  by  religious 
tmcts,  elear,  simple,  and  practicaL    With  these  mani- 
fold  dnties  upon  him,  he  was  yet  far  from  oontent.    He 
oiganized  a  school  of  theology,  and  himself  became  one 
of  the  instructors;  founded  a  tract  society,  and  a  Mag- 
dalen asylum  or  penitentiary.    He  has  also  the  honor 
to  haye  been  the  first  to  introduce  the  Sabbath-school 
into  Switzerland.     Not  eyen  all  this  toil  oould  preyent 
him  in  the  least  from  fostering  also  a  joy  in  the  deyel- 
opment  of  ssthetical  talents  which  he  posscssed.    As  a 
sacred  poet  he  will  liye  as  long  as  the  language  in  which 
he  wrote  shall  be  known.    He  has  been  pronounoed  the 
French  Dr.  Watts.    As  a  composer  he  likewise  displayed 
nnusual  endowments,  and  as  a  painter  and  sculptor  mas- 
tera of  art  delighted  to  enjoy  his  friendriiip  and  oounseL 
Thorwaldsen  was  his  intimate  frijBnd,  and  morę  than 
once  intrusted  him  with  the  completion  of  his  choicest 
groupa.     Surely  a  master  mind  was  that  of  Malan'a. 
With  untiring  industry  maintaining  his  position  in  the 
pulpit  almost  to  the  last,  he  died  at  his  natiye  place, 
May  8, 1864.     No  better  comment  on  such  a  life  can  be 
g^yen  than  that  by  £.  de  Pressensć :  ^  Cesar  Malan  a 
ite  un  homme  dlndomptable  conyiction ;  ii  a  toujours 
suiyi  les  impulaiona  de  aa  conacience  sans  hćsitation" 
(Rertte  Chretienne,  Aug.  5, 1869,  p.  502).     Hia  appear- 
ance  at  the  age  of  fifty  Ls  thua  described  by  an  Ameri- 
can diyine  who  had  the  pleasure  of  being  bis  guest: 
*'His  pertormel  was  noble  and  impoaing;  a  little  aboye 
the  medium  height,  atout  built,  and,  haying  aomething 
of  a  military  bearing,  he  was  stiU  natural  and  easy  in 
hia  manners.     His  broad  shoulders  supported  a  superfo 
bead ;  his  open  and  lofty  brow  gaye  one  an  idea  of  his 
mental  power;  his  eyes  were  fuli  of  intellect  and  fire, 
and  at  the  same  time  his  loying  look  won  your  beart; 
his  fine  mouth  indicated  an  iron  will,  combined  with 
great  tendemeas;  a  profusion  of  wbite  hair  fell  upon  his 
shoulders"  {The  Obserwr  [N.  Y.],  AprU  22, 1869).    The 
degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  on  Malan  by  the  Uniyer- 
sity  of  Edinburgh.     Of  his  works,  many  of  which  haye 
appeared  also  in  an  Engliah  dreas  both  in  England  and 
in  the  United  States,  the  foUowing  deaenre  special  men- 
tion,  TU  Ch,  o/ Borne  (N.  Y.  1844)  :—Les  Mónuers  sont- 
iUiMnHblesf{lS28);  hia  foUowera  were  callediir<$im^« .- 
—Les  ChantM  de  Sion  (1826, 12mo,  and  oiten),  a  coUection 
of  his  hymns  :—Le  Tinwignage  de  Dieu  (1838,8yo).    See, 
beaides  the  esoellent  artide  in  the  New  A  mer,  Cydop, 
1864,  p.  496,  and  Bost,  Memoirea  du  Rereil  rei  des  śffltMś 
jtroiesU  de  la  Suiste  et  de  la  France  (see  Index) ;  the  Life, 


Labort,  and  WrUmpt  ofCasar  Makm,  by  one  of  his  son 
(1869,  post  8yo).    (J.H.W.) 

Malay  Archipelago,  also  caUed  the  Indian  or 
Eastukn  Archipelago  and  Malaisia,  by  far  the 
largest,  if  not  the  most  important  island  group,  or  rath- 
er  system  of  island  groups  in  the  world,  of  which  the 
principal  are  the  Sunda  lalands  (erobracing  Sumatra, 
Jaya,  etc.),  the  Philippines,  and  the  Moluccas,  or  Spice 
Islands.  They  are  treated  seyerally  under  the  respec- 
tiye  names  of  the  different  islands.  See  JAyA ;  Macas- 
sar;  Malacca;  Moluccas;  Philippines;  Sumatra, 
etc  **  The  whole  of  these  islands  together,  comprising 
an  area  of  170,000  square  miles,  contain  about  20,000,000 
of  haman  beings  of  all  grades  of  color  and  stature.  The 
moet  ancient  appear  to  be  the  Papoos,  who  are  the  only 
inhabitants  of  the  Andaman  Islands,  but  who  are  found 
farther  eastward  as  a  people  driyen  into  the  forests, 
mountains,  and  defiles,  and  are  not  found  again  as  a 
leading  population  till  we  reach  New  Guinea.  They 
are  among  the  most  degenerate  of  the  human  race. 
They  were  supplanted  morę  immediately  by  the  Malays, 
who,  haying  many  oenturies  ago  emigrated  from  India 
beyond  the  Ganges,  haye  become  a  mysteriously  betero- 
geneous  people  by  mixture  with  Papoos,  Hindus,  Arabs, 
Chineae,  Siamese,  and  eyen  with  Europeans.  The  sborea 
haye  of  late  years  been  morę  and  morę  coyered  with 
Chinese  emigrants,  who  threaten  the  same  fate  to  the 
Malays  which  they  haye  inflicted  upon  the  Papoos.  The 
religions  are  as  yarious  as  the  nations,  and  tribes,  and 
languages.  Herę  we  may  still  meet  with  aboriginal 
aorcery,  together  with  the  diyine  worship  paid  to  moun- 
tains, rocks,  woods,  storms,  yolcanoes;  then  with  Brah- 
minism  and  Buddhism,  the  Chinese  worship  of  anoestors 
exalted  into  demigods,  the  Mohammedan  delusions,  and 
the  saint  worship  of  the  Romish  communion.  The  wor- 
ship of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth  has  hitherto  been  to 
those  wretched  natiyes  a  thing  unknown,  and  what  has 
been  attempted  for  these  forty  or  fifty  years  past  by 
about  seyenty  or  eighty  missionaries  is  as  yet  but  little 
morę  than  a  beginning  of  what  remains  to  be  done.** 
See  Newcomb,  Cydop,  ofMiiawm^  p.  479 ;  Grundemann, 
MiatiotuatUu,  No.  17.    See  Malays. 

Malays  (properly  Makafus,  a  Malay  word,  the  der- 
iyation  of  which  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  ascer^ 
tained)  is  the  name  giyen  to  a  great  branch  of  the  hu- 
man family  dwelling  in  the  Malay  peninsnla,  in  the 
islands,  large  and  smali,  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  in 
Madagascar,  and  in  the  numerons  islands  of  the  Pacifict 
In  the  fiyefold  diyision  of  mankind  laid  down  by  Blu- 
menbach,  the  Malajrs  are  treated  as  a  distinct  race, 
while  in  the  threefold  diyision  of  Latham  they  are  rfr- 
garded  as  a  branch  of  the  Mongolids.  Prichaid,  how- 
eyer,  subdiyides  the  yarious  representatiyes  of  the  Malay 
family  into  three  branche8,yiz.:  (1.)  the  Indo-Bfalayan, 
comprehending  the  Malays  proper  of  Malacca,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Sumatra,  Jaya,  Celebes,  the  Moluccas,  and 
the  Philippines,  with  whom,  perhapa,  may  be  associated 
the  natiyes  of  the  Caroline  Islands  and  the  Ladrones; 
(2.)  the  Polynesians;  and  (8.)  the  Madecasses,  or  people 
of  Madagascar.  Following  Latham,  we  shall  here  oon- 
flne  ourseiyes  to  the  Bfalays  proper,  the  natiyes  of  Mad- 
agascar haying  been  already  noticed  under  that  head- 
ing,  and  reserying  the  Pol3me8ians  generally  and  the 
Maori  in  particular  for  distinct  articlea.  In  physical 
appeaianoe  the  Malays  are  a  brown-complexioned  race, 
rather  darker  than  the  Chinese,  but  not  so  swarthy  as 
the  Hindus ;  they  haye  long,  black,  shining,  but  coarae 
hair ;  little  or  no  beard ;  a  large  mouth ;  eyes  large  and 
dark;  nose  generally  short  and  fiat;  lips  rather  thicker 
than  those  of  Europeans;  and  cheek-bones  high.  In 
stature,  the  Indo-Malays  are  for  the  most  part  below  the 
middle  height,  while  the  Polynesians  generally  exceed 
it ;  the  Indo-Malays  haye  also  slight,  well-formed  limbs, 
and  are  particularly  smali  about  the  wrists  and  ankles. 
"  The  profile,"  according  to  Dr.  Pickering,  **  is  usnally 
morę  yertical  than  in  the  white  race,  but  this  may  be 
owing  in  part  to  the  modę  of  cairiage,  for  the  skuli  doea 
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not  show  a  superior  facial  angle."  This  people  nrast, 
iiowever,  be  classified,  aa  there  is  a  great  distinction 
amoDg  them  from  a  civilized  stand-point.  There  U  a 
class  of  Malays  wlv>  have  a  toritten  language  (the  spoken 
Ungaage  is  essentially  the  same  with  all  the  Midays), 
and  who  have  madę  some  progress  in  the  arts  of  life ;  then 
there  are  the  sea^people,  orang4avtf  literally  "men  of 
the  sea,"  a  icind  of  sea-gipsies  or  robbers;  and  there  are 
also  the  orcmg  hanaa  or  orcmg  utan, "  wild  men"  or  **  sav- 
ages,"  dwelliog  in  the  woods  or  forests,  and  sapposed  to 
be  the  aborigines  of  the  peninsula  and  islands. 

Origin  andLcmgua^ — The  name  ofMalaya  seems  to 
have  been  first  osed  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  centa- 
ry.  The  first  settlement  b  by  themselyes  stated  to  have 
been  Menangkabo,  in  the  island  of  Sumatra,  rather  than 
the  peninsula  itselfl  £ven  the  lialays  of  Borneo  daim 
to  haye  come  from  Menangkabo.  Palembang,  hower- 
er,  also  in  Sumatra,  has  been  mentioned  as  the  original 
seat  of  Malay  civilization ;  while  others,  again,  point  to 
Java  as  the  source  from  which  both  Menangkabo  and 
Falembang  received  their  first  settlers.  **The  Jaya> 
nese,"  says  Crawfurd,  *' would  seem  to  have  been  even 
the  founders  of  Malaoca.  Monuments  have  been  discoy- 
ered  which  proye  the  presence  of  this  people  in  the 
country  of  the  Malays.  Thus  Sir  Stamford  RafiSes,  when 
he  yisited  Menangkabo,  found  there  inscriptions  on  stone 
in  the  ancient  character  of  Jaya,  such  as  are  frequent 
in  that  island ;  and  he  was  supported  in  his  conclusion 
by  the  leamed  natiyes  of  Jaya  who  accompanied  him  in 
his  joumey.  The  settlement  of  the  Jayanese  in  seyeral 
parts  of  Sumatra  is,  indeed,  sufficiently  attested.  In 
Falembang  they  haye  been  immemorially  the  ruling 
people ;  and,  although  the  Malay  language  is  the  pop- 
ular one,  the  Jayanese,  in  its  peculiar  written  character, 
is  stiU  that  of  the  court/'  According  to  Wallaoe  the 
Malays  are  found  in  Malacca,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Tidore, 
Temata,  Macian,  and  ObL  The  northem  peninsula  of 
Gilolo  and  the  island  Ceram  are  inhabited  by  Alfuri ; 
Timor  and  the  neighboring  isles  as  far  to  the  west  as 
Flores  and  Sandalwood,  and  as  far  to  the  east  as  Timor- 
lant,  are  inhabited  by  a  people  morę  akin  to  the  Papoos 
than  to  the  Malays,  the  Timorese  being  strictly  distin- 
guished  from  both ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  islimd  Buru 
are  partly  Malays,  partly  Alfuri ;  while  the  Papoos  in- 
habit  New  Guinea,  the  Kay  and  Aru  isles,  Meisol,  Sal- 
watty,  and  Weigim,  and  all  the  country  eastward  as  far 
aa  the  Fiji  Isles.  (Gomp.  F.  MttUer,  LinffuuHtcke  Eth- 
nographity  in  'BitYimjG^ograph.Jahrbuch  [Gotha],  1868, 
Tol.  ii.)  The  Malay  language  is  simple  and  easy  in  its 
oonstruction,hąrmonious  in  its  pronunciation,  and  easily 
acquired  by  Europeans.  It  is  the  lingua  Franca  of  the 
Eastem  Archipelago.  Of  its  numerous  dialects,  the  Ja- 
yanese is  the  most  refined,  a  superioiity  which  it  owes 
to  the  influence  upon  it  of  Sanscrit  literaturę.  From 
the  Arabians  (who  gaye  the  Malays  Mohammedanism) 
their  characters  are  borrowed,  and  many  Arabie  words 
haye  also  been  incorporated  with  the  Malay  language, 
by  means  of  which  the  Jayanese  are  able  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  scientific  terms  in  their  own  tongue. 

ReUgion, — The  ciyilized  Malays  are  generally  Mo- 
hammedans  in  religious  belief ;  they  embraced  the  faith 
of  the  Crescent  in  the  13th  or  14Łh  century.  The  tribes 
in  the  interior  and  the  "  men  of  the  sea"  haye  either 
no  religion  at  all,  or  only  the  most  debased  superstition. 
In  the  years  1805-38  a  sect  of  wild  fanatics,  the  Padris- 
Pricsts,  also  called  Orang-Patih,  wbite  men  (afler  their 
dress),  sought  to  re-establlsh  their  superstittous  creed 
by  fire  and  sword.  They  did  much  mischief  until  the 
Hollandcrs  found  that  their  own  safety  as  rulers  was 
threatened,  and,  after  a  short  war,  subdued  the  Padris 
and  broke  their  power  most  substantially.  The  morał 
character  of  the  Indo-Malays  generally  is  not  high ;  they 
are  passionate,  treacherous,  and  reyengeful.  But  it 
must  be  said  that  the  cruelty  and  peraecution  which 
the  Malays  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese,  who 
becaroe  their  conąuerors  in  the  16th  century,  and  af- 
terwards  under  the  sway  of  the  HoUanders,  greatly 


moolded  the  present  character  of  this  people.  Little  is 
done,  eyen  in  our  day,  to  ameliorate  the  forlom  ooDdicka: 
of  this  unfortunate  people.  Polygamy  ia  piacticcd  ooiy 
among  the  afliuent  and  in  the  large  town&  MarrU^ 
can  be  eflfected  in  three  ways :  either  by  parchase  of  tl^e 
woman,  who,  upon  the  decease  of  her  hosband,  beonmcs 
the  property.  of  his  nearest  blood-relation ;  by  entertog 
upon  a  life  of  seryitude  with  the  proposed  father-in-Iaw, 
a  custom  reminding  us  of  the  patriarchal  days  of  the 
Bibie ;  by  an  'equal  tax  borne  by  both  contracting  par- 
ties.  They  practice  the  right  of  circumciston  npan  tbe 
małe  child  between  the  ages  of  G  and  10.  The  K.  Testa- 
ment was  translated  into  the  Malay  language  as  earłr  as 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century  (r668),  by  Brower ;  'ihe 
O.  T.  only  three  fourths  of  a  century  later  (1735)  ;  tbe 
whole  Bibie  was  published  at  Bata^ńa  in  1758  in  5  vol&, 
and  often  sińce,  e.  g.  by  Willmet  (1824,  3  rola.  Sxxi\ 
Gomp.  Dnlaurier,  Mimoires,  lettres  et  rapporfs  rtktłijf  dm 
court  de kmguea Malayeeł  Javanaue  (Par.  1843) ;  Gnj 
and  Bleek,  Handhook  ofAfrioan,  AuMiralkm,  and  Poły' 
neńan  Tkeology  (Gapę  Gity,  1868  8q^  8  toIsl  8yo).  See 
Waitz,  Anłkropologie  der  NahtrcóUoer  (Leipac,  1969,5 
yols.) ;  Wallace,  Słudiet  ofMan  and  Naturę  (London, 
1869, 2  yols.  8yo) ;  Chambers,  Cyckp,  s.  y.  See  BŁ&i^r 
Archipelago. 

Mar  cham  (Heb.  MaUoam%  DS^?,  tJmr  Hag,  as  oT- 
ten  [and  as  it  should  be  rendered  in  Zeph.  i,  5,  itiAt^mi 
of  the  Aut  h.  Yers.  ^  Malcham,*"  i.  e.  Moloch]  ;  Septuag. 
MtXxafŁ  y.  r.  M<Xx<'C»^ulg.  Afoichom),  the  fourth-namcd 
of  the  seyen  sons  of  Shaharaim  by  his  wife  Uodesh  (1 
Ghron.  yiii,9).    B.G.  prób.  1612.    See  Miloom. 

Malohi'ah  (Heb.  Malkimk',  n;sbę,  and  [in  Jer. 
xxxyiii, 6]  Mcdkiya^hu,  ^ri^S?Q,  king  ofjehovak  ;  Sepc. 
McX;^ia  or  McXx(ac,  but  in  Neh.  y.  r.  McA^^cm  or  McX- 
Xtiac\  Auth.Yersion  ^Malchijah,"  in  1  Ghron.  ix,  12; 
xxiy,  9 ;  Neh.  iii,  11;  x,  8 ;  xii,  42 ;  Ezra  x,  25,  last 
occurrenoe ;  "  Melchiah"  in  Jer.  xxi,  1),  the  name  c>f 
at  least  ten  persons  near  the  time  of  the  Babylonian 
exile. 

1.  The  son  of  Ethni,  and  fathcr  of  Baaseiah.  Łeyites 
of  the  family  of  Gershom  (1  Ghnm.  yi,  40).  B.C  raoch 
antę  1014. 

2.  The  head  of  the  fifth  diyision  of  the  sacerdotal  or- 
der In  the  distribution  appointed  by  Dayid  (1  Chroń. 
xxiy,  9).    RG.  1014. 

3.  A  priest,  the  father  of  Pashur  (1  Ghion.  ix,  13; 
Neh.  xi,  12),  which  latter  was  one  of  those  who  proposed 
to  execute  the  prophet  Jeremiah  on  a  charge  of  trcason 
(Jer.  xxxyiii,  1),  although  he  had  but  nnfayorably  an- 
swered  his  inąuiiy  respecting  the  fate  of  the  city  (Jer. 
xxi,  1).  KG.  antę  589.  He  is  rery  possibly  the  same 
with  the  son  of  Hammelech  (lit  Iht  iing*s  gon\  and  owd- 
er  or  constmctor  of  the  pńyate  dungeon  into  which  Ja- 
emiah  was  cruelly  throvm  (Jer.  xxxyiii,  6).  See  Jer- 
emiah. "  The  title  ben-ham^Melek  is  applied  to  Jerah- 
meel  (Jer.  xxxyi,  26),  who  was  among  those  oommis- 
sioned  by  the  king  to  take  prisoners  Jeremiah  and  Ba- 
ruch ;  to  Joash,  who  appeara  to  haye  held  an  office  infe- 
rior  to  that  of  the  goyemor  of  the  city,  and  to  wbnse 
custody  Micaiah  was  committed  by  Ahab  (1  Kings  xxii, 
26) ;  and  to  Maaseiah,  who  was  slain  by  Zichri,  the 
Ephraimite,  in  the  inyasion  of  Judah  by  Pekah,  in  the 
reign  of  Ahaz  (2  Ghron.  xxyiii,  7).  It  would  seem  frmn 
these  passages  that  the  title  *  king^s  son*  was  offidal, 
like  that  of  *■  king^s  mother,'  and  applied  to  one  of  the 
royal  family,  who  exerci8ed  functinns  somewhat  ńmilar 
to  those  of  Potiphar  in  the  court  of  Pharaob"  (Smith). 

4.  One  of  the  Israelites,  former  residents  (or  dcscend- 
ants)  of  Parosh,  who  diyorced  his  Gentile  wife  aller  the 
exile  (Ezra  x,  25).     B.G.  459. 

5.  Another  Israelite  of  the  same  place  (or  pareotage) 
who  did  likewise  (Ezra  x,  25).  B.G.  459.  In  the  Sq)t. 
(ad  loc.  and  1  Ksd.  ix,  26)  his  name  appears  as  'Atnjiiac. 

6.  One  of  the  former  residents  (or  descendants)  óf 
Harim,  who  assistcd  in  reoonstructing  the  wali  of  Jera- 
salem  after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Neh.  iii,  11).  EG 
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446.  He  was  one  of  the  Isnelites  wbo  had  preTioualy 
<lirorced  hU  Geudlc  wife  (Ezra  x,  31).    KC.  459. 

7.  Son  of  Rechaby  and  ruler  of  part  of  Beth-haccerem, 
who  repaired  the  dung^gate  of  Jeruaalem  after  the  cap- 
tivity  (Neh.  iii,  14).     RC  446. 

8.'  The  son  of  a  **  goldamith,"  and  the  repairer  of  part 
of  the  wali  of  Jenisalem  opposite  Ophel  (Neh.  iii,  31). 
Ra  446. 

9.  One  of  the  priesta  appointed  as  muaiciana,  appar- 
ently  voca],  to  oelebrate  the  oompletion  of  the  waUa  of 
Jeriualem  after  the  exile  (Neh.  xii,  42).    B.C.  446. 

10.  One  of  those  who  supported  Ezra  on  the  left 
hand  while  reading  the  law  to  the  people  aiteembled  at 
Jenisalem  (Neh.yLii,4) ;  probably  the  same  with  one  of 
the  priests  who  subscribed  the  sacred  covenant  entered 
into  on  the  same  occasion  (Neh.  x,  3).    B.C.  cir.  410. 

Mal'chiel  (Heb.  Malkiel',  bK-^sbp,  Jtinff  o/God; 
Sept.  MfXx(')X),  the  second  of  the  two  sons  of  Beriah, 
aon  of  Asher  (Gen.  xlvi,  17) ;  he  became  the  "  father" 
(?  founder)  of  Birzavith  (1  Chroń,  vii,  31),  and  his  de- 
acendants  borę  his  name  (Numb^  xxvi,  45).  fi.C.  1856. 
'^  Josephus  (i4n/.  ii,  7, 4)  reckons  him  witH  Heber  among 
the  8ix  sons  of  Asher,  thus  making  up  the  number  of 
Jacob^s  children  and  grandchildren  to  serenty,  without 
reckoning  great-grandchildren"  (Smith). 

Mal^obielite  (Heb.  MaUeieŁ%\  "^bM^^ą^p,  patro- 
nymic  from  Makkid,  used  coUectiyely ;  Sept.  MoA^t- 
f|Xi,  Auth.yer8.  "  Malchielites**),  a  descendant  of  Mal- 
CHIEŁ  (Nomb.  xxvi,  45). 

Malchi^jah  (in  seyeral  passages,  for  different  men). 
See  Małchiaii. 

Mal^ohiram  (Heb.  MaUdram^  Dn^^slbę,  hwg  of 

keight ;  Sept  McAytpń^)*  ^^^  second  son  of  king  Jehoi- 
flchin,  Ix>m  to  him  (aocording  to  Jewish  tradition,  by 
Susannah)  dnring  his  captivity  (1  Chroń,  iii,  18),  and 
apparently  himself  without  issue  (see  Strong's  Uarmony 
md  Expo9,  ofthe  Gotp.  p.  17).     RC.  post  598. 

Malchi-8hn'a  (Heb.  Malki'Shu'a,  r^l!$-*«3b9, 
huiff  ofkdp,  twice  as  one  word,  5!lti''S>p,  1  Sam.  xiv, 
49;  xxxi,  2;  where  the  Auth.yer8.  Anglicizes  '*Mel- 
chi-«hua ;"  Septuag.  and  Vulg.  everywhere  MaA^uroi/l, 
Melchisud),  the  second  or  third  named  of  the  four  sons  of 
king  Saul  (1  Chroń,  viii,  33 ;  ix,  39),  apparently  by  Ahi- 
noam  (1  Sam.  xiv,  49) ;  he  perished  in  the  battle  at  Gil- 
boa  with  his  father  (1  Sara.  xxxł,  2 ;  1  Chroń.  x,  2).  RC, 
1053.  "  In  the  fact  that  the  name  of  Satil's  eldest  son 
was  Jehovistic  in  form  {Jehotah  hathgicen\  whereas  no 
auch  pecoliarity  is  found  in  the  names  of  the  other  sons, 
Bome  Mrriters  (e.  g.  Mr.  F.  Newman)  have  seen  a  tracę  of 
Saul's  gradual  apostasy.  Josephus  only  mentions  Mai- 
chishuah  once,  after  his  brothers  (MiXxi<yóc,  Ant,  vi,  14, 
7)"  (Kitto). 

Marchus  (MaXxoc,  from  the  Heb.  T|^P,  lang,  ox 
•r^  A«,  eomaeUor),  a  slave  of  the  high-priest  Caiaphas, 
and  the  individual  among  the  party  sent  to  anest  Jesus 
whose  right  ear  was  cut  off  by  Peter  in  the  garden  of 
Gethsemane  (John  xviii,  10),  but  which  was  cured  by  a 
touch  from  Christ  (Lukę  xxii,  51).  He  had  a  kinsman, 
another  slave  of  the  same  master  (John  xviii,  26).  A.D. 
29.  The  name  of  Malchus  was  not  unfrcąuent  among  the 
Greeks  (see  Wetstein,  ad  loc.;  Gesenius,  Monum,  Phcm. 
p.409),  but  it  was  usually  applied  to  pcrsons  of  Oriental 
countries,  as  to  an  Arab  chieftain  (Josephus,  Ant,  xiii,  5, 
1 ;  xiv,  14, 1 ;  xv,  6, 2).  This  Malchus  "  was  the  personal 
scrvant  (6ov\oc)  of  the  high-priest,  and  not  one  of  the 
bailiffs  or  apparitors  (ATriyoe  njc)  of  the  Sanhedrim.  The 
high-priest  intended  is  Caiaphas,  no  doubt  (thou^h  Annas 
is  called  apxup(vc  in  the  same  connećtiniO,  for  John,  who 
was  personally  known  to  the  formcr  (John  xviii,  15),  is 
the  only  one  of  the  evangeliHts  who  gives  the  name  of 
Malchus.  ThŁs  8er\'ant  was  probably  stepping  forward 
at  the  moment,  with  others,  to  handcuff  or  pinion  Jesus, 
when  the  zealous  Peter  struck  at  him  with  his  sword. 
The  Uow  was  ondoubtedly  meant  to  be  moie  effective, 


bat  reached  only  the  ear.  It  may  be,  as  Stier  remaika 
(Jteden  Jetu,  vi,  268),  that  the  man,  seeing  the  danger, 
threw  his  head  or  boŃdy  to  the  1^  so  as  to  expose  the 
right  ear  morę  Łhan  the  other.  The  allegation  that  the 
writers  are  inconsbtent  with  each  other,  because  Mat- 
thew,  Mark,  and  John  say  eilher  utriov  or  wrapiop  (as 
if  that  meant  the  lappet  or  tip  of  the  ear)|y7hile  Lukę 
says  oifCt  is  groundiess.  The  Greek  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment age,  like  the  modem  Romaic,  often  madę  no  dis- 
tinction  between  the  primitive  and  diminutive.  In  fact, 
Lukę  himself  exchanges  the  one  term  for  the  other  in 
this  very  narrative.  The  Saviour,  as  his  porsuers  were 
about  to  seize  him,  asked  to  be  left  frec  for  a  moment 
longer  {iari  tutę  rouroi;),  and  that  moment  he  used  \p 
restoring  the  wounded  man  to  soundness.  The  ayl/ófu- 
voc  rou  itTtou  may  indicate  (which  is  not  forbidden  by 
a^aXiv,  amKo^fŁp)  that  the  ear  still  adhered  slightly 
to  its  place.  It  is  noticeable  that  Lukę,  the  physician, 
is  the  only  one  of  the  writers  who  mentions  the  act  of 
healing"  (Smith) .  **  Some  think  Peter*s  name  was  omit- 
ted  by  the  synoptists,  lest  the  publication  of  it  in  his 
lifetime  should  expo8e  him  to  the  revenge  of  the  unbe- 
lieving  Jews,  but,  as  the  goepels  were  not publiśhedy  this 
seems  improbable^*  (Kitto). 

Maldive  Islanda,  a  chaln  of  Iow  coral  islands  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  about  400  miles  west-south-west  of 
Ceylon,  some  500  miles  in  length  by  45  in  average 
breadth,  consist  of  17  groups  or  atolls,  each  atoli  sar> 
roundod  by  a  coral  reef.  The  cntirc  number,  including 
the  islets,  is  estimated  at  about  50,000.  Mali,  the  largest 
of  the  chain,  seven  miles  in  circurafcrence,  with  a  popo- 
lation  of  2000,  is  the  residence  of  the  native  prinoe, 
'*the  sułtan  of  the  Twelve  Thousand  Islands,''  who  is  a 
tributary  prinoe  to  the  govemor  of  Ceylon.  The  popu- 
lation  of  all  the  islands  is  estimated  at  200,000.  The 
larger  and  inhabited  islands  are  dad  with  palm,  fig,  cit- 
ron,  and  bread-fruit  trees.  Giain  is  also  abundantly  pro- 
duoed.  Wild-fowl  breed  in  prodigious  numbers;  lish, 
rice  (imported  from  Hindustan),  and  cocoa-nuts,  oonati- 
tute  the  food  of  the  inhabitanta.  These  people  are 
strict  Mohammedans  m  their  leligion. 

Maldonatna,  Joannes  (1),  a  celobrated  Spaniah 
Jesuit,  was  bom  at  Las  Casas-de-la-Reina,  in  Estremadu- 
ra,  in  1534 ;  studied  at  the  University  of  Salamanca,  and 
afterwarda  taught  Greek,  philosophy,  and  theology  with 
great  success;  the  lecture-rooms  of  the  coUęge  were  of- 
ten too  smali  to  accommodate  his  oumerous  pupila.  He 
subeequently  removed  to  Poitiers,  France,  fióm  whenoe 
the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  brought  him  to  the  UniverBity 
of  Pont-k-Monsson.  Later  he  came  to  Pańs,  and  there 
created  an  unprecedented  enthnsiasm.  His  ex^^tical 
lectures  were  attended  not  only  by  Romanists,  but  eyen 
by  Protestants,  and  the  renown  of  his  teaching  reminda 
one  of  the  history  of  Abelard.  His  brilliant  oourse  was 
checkered  by  accusations  against  him  of  having  induced 
the  president,  Montbrun,  to  will  away  all  his  fortunę  to 
the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  anA  of  tearhing  false  doctrines 
touching  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  He 
was  acąuitted,  however,  on  both  charges,  but  left  Paris, 
and  retired  to  Bouiges,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  ex- 
egetical  studies,  and  prepared  several  of  the  worka  (see 
list  below)  which  have  madę  his  name  oelebrated.  He 
was  called  to  Romę  by  pope  Gregory  XIII,  to  take  a 
part  in  the  publication  of  the  Greek  Septuagint  He 
died  in  that  city  in  1583.  His  ])rincipal  works  are  Com- 
mentarii  in  prtBcipitos  Sacra  Scriptura  librat  Veteris 
Testam^nti  (Paris,  1643,  fol.) : — Commeniarii  in  guatuor 
Kvange!ista»^  etc  (Lugd.  1615 ;  Mayence,  1841-45, 5  vo1b. 
8vo).  '*  Though  conderoncd  by  some,  and  procuring  for 
its  author  the  title  of '  virulentis8imus  et  maledicentissi- 
mus,'  this  work  has  received  from  Catholic  and  Protea- 
tAnt  writers  a  just  meed  of  praisc  (see  Hayle,  Richard 
Simon,  Schlichtingius,  M.  Poole,  and  Jackson).  In  thia 
work  Maldonatus  collates  the  opinions  of  the  fathers 
with  great  ability,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  difTer  eyen 
from  Augustine,  when  sound  exegesis  demands  iL  He 
shows  aoąuaintance  with  the  Yatican  MS.  of  the  N.  T., 
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and  with  the  Sept.  yenion  of  the  O.  T.,  and  with  the 
oiiginal  Hebrew."  The  critical  Simon*  {Hiat,  crił,  des 
prmeip,  commentateurs  du  N,  T,  p.  618  aq.)  saya  he  suo 
ceeded  better  than  any  one  elae  in  explaining  the  literał 
sense  of  the  sacred  writera.  He  alao  wrote  TrcńU  des 
Sacrements  (Lyon.  1614, 4to)  i—TraUł  de  la  grace,  etc. 
(Parifl,  1677#oL)  -.—Traiti  dea  angei  et  des  demotu  (PariB, 
1617) : — Traetatus  de  caremomia  (Biblwtkeca  rUucUu, 
Borne,  1781,  4to).  Summula  easuum  conteientieB  has 
been,  we  belieye,  onj  astly  accredited  to  Maldonatos.  It 
is  a  work  of  doubtful  morality,  and  very  unlike  the 
productions  of  Maldonatua.  See  Herzog,  Real-Ency' 
khp,  viii,  8.  V. ;  Wetzer  u.  Weltc,  Kirchen-Lex.  vi,  s.  v. ; 
Kitto,  Cydop.  Bibl.  LU.  a.  v. ;  Prat,  Maldonat  et  rUtu- 
rernte  de  Parta  (1857);  TheoL  Quarteriy,  1860  (iv),  p. 
682. 

Maldonatua,  Joannes  (2),a  Spanish  Je8uit,who, 
according  to  Aubertus  Mineus,  was  a  priest  of  Burgos, 
and  is  stated  by  Zeller  to  have  oidenMi  the  leseons  of 
the  Koman  Breyiary,  flonrished  about  the  middle  of  the 
16Łh  century.  In  1549  he  published  a  treatiae,  De  Se- 
nectute  Christiana,  and  an  elegant  abńdgment  of  the 
lives  of  the  saints. — Kitto,  Cydop.  BibL  Lit,  voL  iii,  &  v. 

Małe  (Heb.  "^St,  zakar*,  Gen.  i,  27 ;  vi,  19 ;  xxxiv, 

25),  applied  to  the  małe  of  either  man  or  beasts.  The 
superior  eatimation  iu  which  małe  children  were  held 
among  the  Hebrews  ia  testified  by  numeious  passages 
of  Scripture,  and  we  find  the  same  feeling,  exprea8ed  al- 
most  in  the  same  words,  still  exi8ting  in  Eastem  coun- 
tries  (see  Job  iii,  3 ;  and  comp.  Roberts,  Obserc,  ad  loc.). 
See  CiiiLX>. 

Malebranche,  Nicholas,  a  French  Jesuit,  di»- 
tingnished  for  his  pecuUar  philosophical  view8,  and  for 
the  brilliancy  and  fascination  of  the  style  in  which  they 
were  expounded.  He  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  Cartesians,  aiming  by  his  speculations  to  correct 
the  dangerous  tendencics  of  Dea  Cartes^s  phUoeophy 
[see  Spinoza],  and  occupies  an  eminent,  though  not  a 
controlling,  posidon  in  the  history  of  the  higher  philos- 
ophy.  Some  knowledge  of  his  system  is  required  for 
the  just  estimatiou  of  the  doctrines  both  of  Locke  and 
of  Leibnitz,  and  for  the  illustration  of  the  views  of 
Berkelev. 

Zi/e.^Malebranche  was  bom  of  respectable  parents 
in  Faris,  Aug.  6, 1638.  Feeble  and  siekły  from  his  birth, 
and  deformed  l^'  a  cunrature  of  the  spiue,  he  was  reared 
with  the  tenderest  care,  and  was  educated  mainły  at 
home.  His  iłl  health  and  his  deformity  confirmed  the 
naturał  sh}me8s  of  łiis  disposition.  He  avoided  the  com- 
panionship  of  robust^  sanguine,  and  active  playmates, 
and  spent  most  of  his  time  in  solitary  meditadon.  He 
foond  his  worłd  within  łiimself.  Eager  for  secłosion 
from  the  tunnoil  of  life,  he  sought  a  refuge  in  the  Sod- 
ety  of  Jesuits,  and  joined  the  Congregation  of  the  Ora- 
tory  in  the  twenty-seoond  year  of  hb  age.  His  studies 
were  at  first  ecclesiastical  history  and  antiquitiea,  but 
these  he  soon  abandoned  in  conseąuence  of  the  weakness 
of  his  memory.  He  was  next  induoed  by  the  leamed 
Ricłiard  Simon  to  prosecute  sacred  criticism  and  the 
Oriental  languages.  They  had  few  attractions  for  him. 
In  tłiis  waveńng  mood  he  picked  up  the  then  recently 
pubłished  treatise  of  Des  Cartes  On  Afan.  To  thia  new- 
ly-acquired  treasure  he  devoted  himself  assiduoualy,  and 
sought  the  mastery  of  the  Cartesian  doctrinea  and  of 
philoaophical  problems.  Thus  he  buaied  himself  for  the 
next  ten  yeara  of  hia  life,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
eamcat  and  eminent  of  the  Carteaians.  Hia  perapicacity 
diacemed  the  weak  point  of  the  Cartesian  ayatem ;  and 
he  was  too  honest  and  too  independent  to  be  **  addictus 
jnrare  in  verba  magiatri."  He  roeditated  intently— 
closing  the  windowa  of  hia  room  that  be  mi^ht  not  he. 
diatracted  by  the  ligbt  and  noiac  of  the  oiiier  world ; 
and  he  revołved  in  silence  and  ^olitude  the  arduoua 
ouestiona  which  preaented  theroselrea  for  sulution.  He 
'^e,  thinking  the  knowledge  of  man,  of  mind,  and 
all-aufficieuŁ  realm  of  apeculation;  and  eon- 


ńdering  tliat  such  knowledge  was  to  be  attained  only 
by  diligence,  introspection,  and  abetract  reasoning.  Fcr* 
tilied  and  enriched  by  such  sil^it  and  solitary  labois, 
Malebranche  propoeed  his  modifications  of  Garteaiaiusn 
in  a  work  entitled  Rickertke  de  la  Yerite,  tbe  firat  vq^ 
ume  of  włiich  appeared  at  Paria  in  1678 ;  the  secmd 
and  third  were  pubłished  in  the  oourse  of  the  ^ntitig 
year.  An  improved  and  enlarged  edition  was  bionght 
out,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  in  1712.  Tbis  is  his 
principał  work;  it  is  that  which  determines  hia  pootkn 
in  the  history  of  philosophic  opinion.  Beńdes  other  in- 
teresting  topics  discuased,  it,  in  a  manner  leas  open  to 
objection,  propounded  his  celebrated  doctrine  of  Seeia^ 
alt  thmgs  m  God,  The  treatise  itsełf  was  an  examina- 
tion  of  the  naturę  and  cliaracteriatics  of  knowledge,  cf 
the  origin  of  ideaa,  of  the  modę  of  avoiding  errcr  and 
arriving  at  truth,  of  the  precautions  reąuired  to  gnard 
against  delusions  of  variou8  kinds,  and  eepecially  the 
fallacies  which  ańae  irom  the  sensea  and  from  prejadice. 
Malebranche  haa  been  accuaed  of  unacknowledged  obU- 
gationa  to  Bacon.  In  thia  he  only  imitated  the  exam- 
ple  of  hia  illnstńoua  master  Dea  Cartes.  Kor  did  he 
deviate  from  hia  exemplar  in  the  attention  bestowed 
upon  the  literary  execution  of  the  book.  The  style  was 
BO  exquisite  that  it  exerci8ed  an  irresistible  faacinatSon 
over  all  its  readera.  Many  who  rejected  his  prindples 
and  deductiona  were  chaimed  by  their  exposition ;  and 
many  were  beguiled  into  the  aoceptance  of  his  re^'«ries 
by  the  plausibłity  of  their  presentation,  and  by  the 
beauty  of  their  expre8sion.  His  omate  style  diaguised 
hia  dogmas  even  to  himself.  Hia  lang^uage  wanted  phil- 
osopliical  preciaion,  and  offered  many  salient  pointa  for 
attack.  Hia  system  was  assailed  by  Foucher,  by  An- 
toine  Amaułd,  and  by  Locke.  The  Jesnit  Du  Tertre,  at 
the  inatigation  of  his  order,  relnctantly  impugned  it. 
Hardouin,  in  his  Ałkeiata  Uwnaaked,  aocuaed  it  of  aUie- 
iatic  characteristica.  Leibnitz,  in  defending  it  against 
such  charges,  admitted  that  the  łooaeneas  of  the  bcil- 
liant  presentation  rendered  it  liaUe  to  miaapprehenaioa 
and  misrepreaentation,  but  maintained  that  the  real 
opiniona  of  the  author  were  veTy  diflerent  Jrom  th<»e 
attributed  to  him  by  liia  opponenta  (Jjettre  a  M^Renumd, 
Nov.  4, 1715).  The  whole  aystem  of  Malebranche,  so 
far  aa  it  la  a  departure  from  Carteaianiem,  ia  centred  in 
the  doctrine  of  hia  "  Yiaion  in  God,"  and  thia  doctrine 
led  by  a  logical  development  to  those  viewa  of  free  will 
and  grace  which  reaulŁcd  in  the  controrersy  with  Ar- 
nanld  (1680).  Hia  inąuiriea  were,  however,  actuated 
throughout  by  an  eameat  rełigioua  desire  for  the  puri- 
fication  and  elevation  of  his  felłow-men,  and  were  not 
confined  to  metaphyaical  speculation,  but  were  extended 
to  practical  topica.  With  thia  deaign  he  composed  his 
ConaokUums  Chretiemea  (1676),  and  hia  Traiii  de  la 
Morale  (1684).  The  łatter  ia  one  of  the  landmarks  in 
ethtcal  philoeophy,  and  haa  merited  the  high  oommen- 
dation  of  Sir  James  Mackintoah.  Besides  these  noted 
treatiaea,  Malebranche  waa  the  author  of  aeverał  esaays, 
ou  vańoua  scicntific  topica,  pubłished  in  the  Jonmal  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Whatever  oppoaition  was  ex- 
cited  by  the  pecułiarity,  or  the  extravagance,  or  the  ^>- 
parent  peril  of  hia  metaphyaical  apeculationa,  he  was  id- 
waya  held  in  the  higheat  eateem  for  his  amiability,  his  in- 
telligence,  hia  aimple  goodnesa,  and  hia  unafTected  piety. 

The  life  of  a  valetudinarian  eo  retired,  and  bound  by 
the  reatrainta  of  a  rigid  rełigioua  order,  offezs  few  in- 
cidenta  for  curioua  inveatigation.  The  calm  and  eąna- 
ble  tenor  of  Malebranche'a  fraił  exiatence  was  pro- 
longed  till  he  had  entered  hia  Beventy-eighth  year,  when, 
in  another  form  of  exiatence,  he  may  be  believ^  to 
have  entered  upon  that  "  viaion  of  aU  thinga  in  God*^ 
which,  with  pioua  enthuaiaam,  he  had  endeavored  to  an- 
ticipate  on  earth.  He  died  in  Paiia  Oct.  13, 1715,  a  year 
and  a  roonth  before  hia  great  contemporaiy  Leibnitz. 

PhUoaophy, — The  cardinal  tenet  of  the  philosophy  of 
Malebranche,  which  contradiatinguishea  it  from  that  of 
Dea  Cartca,  of  Spinoza,  of  Leibnitz,  etc,  of  the  refonn- 
ing  and  of  the  acąuieaciug  aoolytes  of  the 
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achocA,  is  the  doctńne  fildeemg  aU  thmgs  in  God^  to  which 
gach  freqoent  refcrence  has  already  been  madę.  The 
motiye,  the  meaning,  the  genesis  of  Łhitł  doctrine,  and  ita 
relation  to  antecedeat,  oontemporary,  and  subaeąuent 
apecolation,  are  unintelligible,  unlew  it  U  contemplated 
in  connection  with  the  dogmaa  of  Des  Gartes  and  their 
deydopment.  Des  Cartes  (q.  y.)  noognised  only  two 
easences  in  the  uniyerae,  thought  and  extension,  which 
with  him  were  the  eąuiyalents  of  mind  and  mattcr. 

The  mystery,  the  enigma,  which  preaents  itaelf  in 
such  endless  forms,  and  which  ineyitably  letarns  with 
all  the  Protean  changes  of  metaphjrsical  specolation— 
which  cannot  be  eyaded  in  the  study  of  that  strange 
microcofim,  Man,  in  which  body  and  sool  are  8o  inti- 
mately,  and,  apparently,  so  eyeiiastingly  united— which 
cannot  be  oyerlooked  in  aaceitaining  the  interaction  of 
the  mew  acma  or  iiucMa,  and  the  eorpiu  $cmwn  or  ńwa- 
ttum,  or  in  determining  the  groands  of  morał  obligation 
— the  wondroos  riddle  is,  how  can  mind  act  upon  mat- 
ter,  or  matter  act  upon  mind,  and  the  one  regalate  or  af- 
fect  the  other.  The  diyersity  of  the  unsatisifactoiy  bo- 
lations  wili  be  seen  by  comparing  the  explanations  pro- 
pounded  by  Des  Gartes,  Leibnitz,  Spinoza,  and  Herbert 
Spencer.  Des  Gartes,  recognising  the  impossibility  of 
any  solution  in  the  relations  of  the  transitory  creation, 
as  he  had  arbitrarily  conceiyed  it^  and  with  the  absolute 
diyorce  of  the  two  exi8tenoes  postnlated  by  him,  intro- 
daoed  a  Detu  ex  macAtna,  and  imagined  a  diyine  inter- 
position  to  effect  concurrent  action  on  eyery  oocasion 
where  the  joint  operation  of  intellectoal  and  physical 
naturę  was  manifested.  To  this  hypothesis  has  been 
giyen  the  name  of  the  doctrine  of  Aasistancy.  This 
scheme  is  assuredly  obnoxłou8  to  the  sharp  oensure  of 
Aristotle  on  some  of  his  precursers,  and  renders  the  ac- 
tiye  intelligence  of  the  human  race  a  merę  collection  of 
intrusiye  epiaode8,like  a  miserable  tragedy  (ifetopA.  xi, 
X'Xiii,  iii).  The  explanation  was  soon  discoyered  to  be 
not  merely  a  presuroption,  but  utterly  inefficacious,  and 
of  moet  pemidoos  tendency.  Obyiously,  it  madę  the 
creating  and  sustaining  Grod  the  direct  agent  in  man^s 
actions  in  all  cases  where  inwaid  oontemplation  pro- 
ceeded  to  outward  act,  and  it  madę  the  uniyerse  a  oom- 
plicated  piece  of  puppetry,  whose  motions  were  oommn- 
nicated  by  a  hidden  personage  constantly  jerking  at 
the  strings.  The  log^cal  inconsistency  of  maintaining 
an  entire  separation  between  the  grand  oonstitaents  of 
human  naturę,  and  of  reąniring  diyine  intenrention  for 
all  eflectiye  mantfestation  of  human  thought,  offended 
the  acute  perspicacity  of  Spinoza.  He  sought  to  re- 
Btore  harmony  and  congruity  to  the  philosophical  in- 
terpretation  of  the  intelligible  world,  by  considering 
thought  and  action,  mind  and  matter,  as  only  effluencee, 
^henomenal  coruscations,  from  the  one,  sole,  independ> 
ent,  self- sustaining,  etenial,  all-embracing  £xistenoe, 
which  did  not  so  much  support  and  regulate,  as  oon- 
stitute  and  contain  alike  the  whole  creation  and  the 
Creator.  This,  of  course,  pushed  Gartesianism  to  the 
abeurdity  of  its  logical  extreme,  but  annihilated  all 
monl  responsibility,  all  dirtinctions  of  naturę,  annulled 
all  indiyidual  existence,  estabUshing,  in  short,  a  pure 
PantheLsm.  But  Pantheism,  whether  Stoic,  Platonie, 
Spinozistic,  or  Schellingistic,  is  the  negation  of  a  per- 
Bonal  God,  of  all  separable  existence,  and  of  all  the  du- 
ties,  the  hopes,  and  the  fears  that  spring  from  human 
obligations  to  a  heayenly  Father,  and  to  a  diyine  Gre- 
ator  and  benefioent  Goyemorof  the  uniyerse. 

About  the  same  time  that  Spinoza  was  secretly  en- 
gaged  in  transmuting  Gartesianism  into  Pantheism,  and 
prabably  independently  of  any  impulse  from  his  inyes- 
tigations,  Malebranche  endeayored  to  uphold  and  en- 
force  the  obligations  which  were  nullified  by  the  Spino- 
sistic  system,  to  presenre  all  the  dograas  of  reyealeid  re- 
ligion,  to  fortify  the  sense  of  religious  duty,  to  escape 
the  hazaids  and  aberrations  of  the  Gartesian  theory, 
are  yet  to  uphold  the  Gartesian  doctrine  in  its  essential 
characteristics,  by  correcting  its  cKcesses,  and  by  indi- 
icating  the  means  of  conciliation  between  the  two  widely 


separated  constitnents  of  his  creation.  The  Gartesian 
fantasy  of  ossistancy  he  supplanted  by  his  own  cele* 
brated  hypothesis  of  Occcuional  Catuet,  Instead  of  sup- 
posing  aU  materiał  motion,  in  acooidance  with  the  moye* 
ments  of  the  apparently  moying  mind,  to  be  due  to  a 
mechanical  impulse  of  the  Diyinity,  dlsconnected  from 
human  intelligence,  he  imagined  that  all  such  phenom- 
ena  were  proyoked  by  images  of  change  retlected  from 
the  diyine  mind,  and  that  human  knowledge  and  action 
proceeded  excłusiyely  frOm  Buinff  aU  łkinfft  in  God. 

A  half-truth  is  the  most  dangerous,  because  it  is  the 
moet  seductiye  form  of  delusion.  The  moiety  of  truth 
which  is  present  nsually  precludes  the  suspicion  of  de- 
ception.  Such  a  half-truth  was  Malebranche's  deyont 
imagination  of  the  yision  of  the  uniyerse  in  the  diyine 
mind.  It  was,  howeyer  unwittingly  to  himself,  the  Pan- 
theism of  Spinoza,  contemplated  from  a  different  point 
of  yiew,  and  dingulwd  by  a  brilliant  but  yery  translu- 
oent  yeiL  It  is  an  indubitable,  because  it  is  a  reyealed 
truth,  that  ^  in  God  we  liye,  and  moye,  and  haye  our 
being;"  that  **  th^ere  is  a  spirit  in  man,  and  the  inspira- 
tion  of  the  Almighcy  giyeth  them  understanding;"  that 
*Hhe  Lord  giyeth  wiadom,  out  of  his  mouth  oometh 
knowledge  and  nnderstanding;"  but  how  this  quicken- 
ing  and  illuminating  power  of  the  Almighty  is  so  exer- 
cised  as  not  to  infringe  upon  the  independent  action  of 
the  human  mind,  and  the  free  agency  of  the  human 
will,  is  one  of  the  most  bewildering  problems  of  tran<* 
scendental  speculation.  Our  finite  capacities  can  attain 
a  definite  solution  only  by  a  yiolent  seyerance  of  the 
Gordian  knot,  and  mutilation  of  the  truth.  We  may 
throw  aside  one  half,  and  accept  the  other  half  as  com- 
plete  and  exclusiye,  thus  weleoming  Fatalism  on  the  one 
side,  and  Pantheism,  in  all  the  yarious  shadea  of  idealis- 
tic  subtlety.  on  the  other.  That  eyery  moment  of  our 
continuous  exiBtenoe  must  be  ascńbed  to  the  uninter- 
mittent  support  of  the  original  creating  power:  that  all 
our  thoughts  and  actions,  and  our  capacity  for  thought 
and  action,  require  the  same  iipholding  agency;  that 
thttf  is  the  diyine  action  of  grace  on  our  will  and  con- 
science;  the  diyine  guidance  and  proyidence  in  shaping 
our  enda  and  the  issues  of  our  oonduct;  the  diyine 
impulse  and  irradiation  in  our  best  decisions,  and  in  our 
intuitiye  apprehensions  of  reoondite  truths — theee  are 
positions  eamestly  entertained  and  asserted  by  the  clear- 
est  and  strongest  thinkers,  of  all  schools  and  yocations, 
in  eyery  age.  A  cloud  of  witnesses  to  these  conclusions 
might  be  summoiied,  morę  numerous  than  those  eon- 
yoked  by  Sir  WUliam  Hamilton  in  support  of  the  doc- 
trine of  common-sense,  and  rendering  much  less  que9- 
tionable  testimony.  "  Omnis  sapientia  a  Domino  Deo 
est ;"  **  a  Deo  projecta  et  sapientia"  (Ecclus.  i,  1 ;  xy,  10). 
**  Mihi  autem  Deus  dedit  dicere  ex  sententia,  et  prasn- 
mere  digna  horum  ąutt  mihi  dantur:  quoniam  ipse  sa- 
pientiiB  dux  est  et  sapientiam  emendatur.  In  manu 
enim  iUius  et  nos  et  sermones  nostri,  et  omnis  sapientia, 
et  operum  scientia,  et  disciplina.  Ipse  enim  dedit  mihi 
horum  quie  snnt  scientiam  yeram"  (Wisd.  yii,  15-17). 
"  £yery  good  gift  and  eyery  perfeet  gift  is  from  aboye, 
and  cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  lights.'*  **  Nemo 
yir  magnus  sine  altquo  afflatu  divino  umquam  fuit" 
(Cicero,  De  Nai,  Deor.  ii,  lxyi,  §  167).  This  tcnet  may 
haye  been  borrowed  by  Cicero  from  Plato,  or  eyen  from 
Homer,  but  it  has  been  recently  approyed  by  Whe¥rell, 
Blackie,  and  Dallas.  *'Saccr  intra  ^nos  spiritus  sedet; 
malontm  bonorumque  nostrorum  obsenrator  et  custoe. 
Hic,  pront  a  nobis  tractatus  est,  ita  nos  ipse  tractat. 
Bonus  yero  yir  sine  deo  nemo  est ;  an  potuit  aliquis  su- 
pra  fortunam  nisi  ab  illo  adjustus  ex8urgcre  ?  Ule  dat 
consilia  magnifica  et  erccta.  In  unoquoque  yironim  bo- 
norum,  qttis  deus  incertum  est,  habifat  deus"  (Seneca, 
Epigł.  Afor,  iy,  xii  [  xlii  J,  §  2).  Sirotlar  declamtions  are 
to  be  found  in  Thalcst,  Democńtns,  Plato,  Proclus,  Plo- 
tinus,  and  a  yery  remarkable  one  in  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus  (Stromat.  v,  14).  S.  Augnstin  says, "  Initium  eigo 
ejus  figmentum  est  Dei :  non  enim  est  ulla  natura  etiam 
in  extremis  infimi8que  ye8tioliB»quam  non  ille  constitait| 
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a  quo  est  omnis  modos,  omnis  spedes,  omiiis  ordo ;  sine 
quibu8  nihil  rerum  inreniri  vel  cogitari  potest"  {I)e  Civ. 
Dei,  xi,  zy).  The  Łhesis  has  been  amply  commented 
upon,  elucidated  and  expanded,  by  S.  Thomas  Aąuinas, 
Henry  ofGhent,  Roger  Bacon,  Duns  Sootus,  and  the  befc- 
ter  half  of  the  schoolmen.  It  is  ooniirmed  by  lord  Ba- 
con, John  Millin,bishop  Berkeley,  and  many  of  the  most 
distingnished  modems,  out  of  Germany  as  well  as  in 
that  land  of  golden  mists.  "  In  this,  at  once  most  com- 
prehensiye  and  most  appropriate  aoceptation  of  the  word, 
reaaon  is  pre-eminently  spiritual,  and  a  spirit,  eyen  our 
spirit,  through  an  efiiuence  of  the  same  grace  by  wbich 
we  are  privileged  to  say,  Our  Father^  (Coleridge,  Aids 
to  Rejiection) ;  and  the  same  author  cites  with  approyal 
•  still  stronger  utterance  to  the  like  eflfect  from  that 
easily  distinguishable  personage,  John  Smith,  1660. 

Leibnitz  might  well  say  that  Malebranche's  doctrine 
was  no  novelty.  It  was,  indeed,  both  very  old  and  yery 
generally  accredited,  but  in  a  form  and  with  an  applica- 
tion  widcly  different  from  what  was  contemplated  by 
him  in  its  new  prescntation.  The  long  citation  of  the 
eyidences  of  its  generał  acceptance — and  not  the  tenth 
part  accessible  has  been  giyen — may  be  pardoned  as  be- 
ing  necessary  to  exhibit  its  familiarity  to  the  greatest 
intellects,  and  its  inclusion  of  actual  and  important  truth. 
The  doctrine  is  tnie,  but  it  is  most  perilous.  It  must  be 
reoeived  with  habitual  caution,  and  with  most  circum- 
spect  limitations.  It  runs  along  a  sharp  crest,  with 
precipices  on  either  hand  stretching  sheer  down  into 
unfathomable  abysees.  On  this  nairow  path,  at  this 
giddy  elcyation,  Malebranche  was  unable  to  preserye 
bis  balance,  howeyer  pure  and  lody  was  his  design.  His 
speculation  topples  oyer  into  the  yawning  gulf  of  Pan- 
theism,  and  is  distingnished  from  Spinozism  rather  by 
ita  motiye  and  spirit  than  by  its  tendency  or  result. 
"  The  yision  of  dl  things  in  God"  becomes  a  new  be- 
cause  a  changed  doctrine  in  the  hands  of  the  philoeoph- 
ical  Jesuit.  He  is  cairied  away  from  all  safe  landmarks 
by  his  own  noble  but  misguiding  enthusiasm,  and  justi- 
fies  the  censure  of  Brucker,  **  non  multum  ab  enthufeias- 
mo,  vel  etiam  a  Quackerorum  illuminatione  immediata 
abesse  yidetur." 

In  the  theory  of  Malebranche,  body  and  spirit,  being 
totally  disjoined  from  each  other,  and  incapable  of  in- 
tercommunication,  can  be  brought  into  harmonious — 
and,  indeed,  into  possible— co-operation  only  by  the  in- 
teryention  of  a  higher  naturę.  As  knowledge,  accord- 
ing  to  the  post4ilate  of  Des  Cartes,  is  the  sulMtance  and 
the  eyidence  of  intelligiblc  ezistence,  supremę  knowl- 
edge or  omniacience  must  be  the  attribute  and  exclusive 
property  of  the  only  Absolute  £xistence.  All  thmgs, 
therefore,  prtmanly  cxi8t  in  the  Divine  Mind  and  in  the 
Diyine  Contemplation ;  and  their  genuine,  as  well  as 
their  origlnal,  reality  is  as  the  archetypal  idea  of  the 
Diyine  Intelligence.  Temporal  ezistences,  with  their 
alterations  and  combinations,  proceed  from  the  diyine 
aspiration.  All  their  forms,  modes,  habits,  changes — 
separately,  and  in  the  intricate  dance  of  spiritual  and 
materiał  mutations  and  compUcations  —  are  presented 
and  rerealed  to  the  gazę  of  other  intelligences  only  in 
the  mirror  of  God*8  mind.  This  is  not  yery  remote  from 
the  Pre-established  Harmony  of  Leibnitz,  but  it  is  much 
nearer  to  the  infinite  effluxe8  of  the  Godhead  in  Spinoza. 
It  is  only  in  their  diyine  types  that  we  contemplatc  the 
roaryels  of  sublunary  change,  receive  impressions  from 
without,  and  regulate  our  actions  accordingly.  We  see 
all  things  in  God — and  all  materiał  motions  concurrent 
with  our  will  are  produced,  as  on  the  Cartesian  system, 
by  diyine  intervention.  All  our  perceptions  and  sensa- 
tions,  apparently  excited  by  extrin8ic  stimulations,  are 
due  to  diyine  action.  The  cxtrinsic  objcct  is  perceiyed, 
not  in  itself,  nor  evcn  in  its  sensible  image ;  but  the  sen- 
siblc  ima^e  b  only  the  reilcction  óf  the  idea  abiding  in 
the  mind  of  God.  Thus  man,  and  man's  sensibilitics, 
are  not  the  cause,  the  immediate  cause  at  least,  of  his 
perceptions  or  of  his  actions ;  but  thcy  are  only  the  oc- 
c<uion  of  God's  revealing  that  perccption  through  the 


idea  subsisting  in  himself,  or  of  his  impelling  to  tbe 
tion  which  may  ensue  from  the  conception,  bnt  withoui 
actual  dependence  upon  it.  ^  Non  sentement  les  hommea 
ne  sont  point  les  yeritables  causes  des  mouTementa  qalla 
produisent  dans  leurs  corps;  ii  semble  meme  qu'D  y  ait 
contradiction  qn'ils  poissent  Tdtre.  ...  II  n  y  a  qiie 
Dieu  qui  soit  yćritable  cause,  et  qui  est  yeritablemeot 
la  puissance  de  mouyoir  les  corps"  {Trttiie  de  M€frak^ 
liy.  yi,  p^  ii,  eh.  iii). 

The  cardinal  doctrine  of  Malebranche  is  all  that  pre- 
seryes  enduring  interest,  and  that  n^eds  conoem  os  hcre. 
It  galued  only  a  yeiy  limited  and  t^mporary  acceptance. 
Its  inyalidity  was  almost  immediat<rly  and  intuiiiyely 
recognised,  and  it  was  soon  supplanted  by  other  scbemcs 
of  like  character  and  of  like  frailty,  or  was  hustled  out 
of  consideration  by  whoUy  contradictory  doctrinea.  It 
may  again  return  unexpectedly  in  other  forms,  bot  in 
its  own  Cartesian  garb  it  has  passed  away  foreyer.  Ita 
applications  and  deyelopments,  ingenious  as  they  are, 
and  animated  as  they  are  with  a  spirit  of  pure  and  deep 
deyotion,  have  few  special  claims  to  atteution.  Many 
yaluable  counsels,  many  stimulating  and  comforting  ex- 
hortations,  many  precious  exhortations  for  the  guidance 
of  our  inyestigations,  our  feelings,  and  our  conduct,  are 
presented  in  the  graceful  and  perspicuous  expańtioins  of 
the  serene-tempered  and  heayenly-minded  philosopber, 
whose  heart  saw  all  things  in  God,  if  his  metapbysics 
failed  to  prove  that  yision  of  the  diyinity  to  be  tbe  sde 
possible  modę  of  finite  thought  and  action.  His  morał 
system  was  directły  founded  on  his  cardinal  tenet,  and 
fell  with  it,  He  referred  all  yirtue  to  tbe  recogniticHi 
and  łoye  of  the  uniyersal  order  as  it  cxists  ctemalły  in 
the  Diyine  Reaaon,  where  eyery  created  reason  oootem- 
plates  it.  There  b  some  analogy  between  this  view  and 
the  ennobłing  reflections  of  Donoso  Cortes;  but  it  is 
open  to  the  objections  madę  by  Sir  James  Mackintosb, 
and  to  others  which  he  has  not  madę.  Malebranche, 
howeyer,  meńts  the  praise  of  the  same  just  and  disciim- 
inating  critic,  that  **  he  is  perhaps  the  first  pliilosopher 
who  has  preciseły  łaid  down  and  rigidly  adhered  to  the 
principle  that  yirtue  *consists  in  pure  intentiona  and 
dispositions  of  muid,  without  which  actions^  howeyer 
oonformable  to  rules,  are  not  truły  morał'  ^ — a  theeaade- 
yełoped,  and  perhaps  degraded,  by  Pałey. 

Tłie  further  criticism  of  Malebranche^s  writings  is 
unnecessary,  though  they  meńted  a  formal  refutatioo 
by  Locke,  a  rectification  and  a  partial  acceptance  by 
Leibnitz.  ^  Quod  ad  controyersicm  att inct,  utrum  omnia 
yideamus  in  Deo  (ąuie  utique  yetus  est  senteutia,  et,  sa 
sano  sensu  intelligatur,  non  omniuo  spemenda),  an  veio 
proprias  ideas  habeamus,  sciendum  est,  et  ai  omnia  in 
Deo  yideamus,  necesse  tamen  est  ut  habeamus  et  ideas 
proprias"  ....  {MeditationeHf  1684 ;  Opera  £d.  Dutnu, 
tom.  ii,  p*  i,  p.  12 ;  comp.  Lettre  a  M.  MorUmortj  Nov.4, 
1716;  ibid.  p.  217). 

Thus  Malebranche  is  admitted  into  honorable  and 
lasting  conjunction  with  the  iłłustrious  names  of  Spino- 
za, Locke,  and  Leibnitz;  and,  sharing  in  the  light  in 
which  they  lived,  he  participated  in  moulding  the  in- 
fiuences  which  fonned  the  suoceeding  generation  of  t}old 
and  curious  metaphysical  inquirers,  and  left  ł)elund  the 
memor^'-  and  the  exampłe  of  an  earnest,  sincerc,  and  ir- 
reproachable  existence.  The  other  productions  of  Msl« 
ebranche  were  partly  controyersial  and  partły  religious. 
Of  the  łatter  we  may  mention  the  Kntretiens  d'tm  /*M- 
hsopke  Chrelien  et  d^un  PhUosophe  Chwois  sur  la  Naturę 
de  Dieu  (Paris,  1708)  :—De  la  Nałvtr  et  de  la  Grace 
(Amsterdam,  1680) : — £ntretiefu  ntr  la  Mełaphyrigue  ei 
aur  la  Relufion  (Rotterd.  1688 ;  of  a  mystical  character, 
blending  rcłigion  with  metapbysics).  A  complete  edi- 
tion  of  his  works  was  published  at  Paris,  1712,  in  U 
yols.  12mo;  new  cdition  by  Gcnoude  and  Lourdoueiz, 
1837,  2  yols.  8vo. 

LiteraJlure.—T\\e  works  of  Maleł>ranche  are  probably 
suiBcient  of  themselycs  to  supply  all  that  b  necessazy 
to  be  known  of  the  peculiarities  of  hb  system,  and  to  ł>e 
indicated  in  regard  to  its  tendencies.    Besides  Brucker 
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and  the  other  historuuis  of  philosophy,  the  foUowing  may 
be  consulted  with  adranta^ :  Araauld,  Des  IcUes  Yraiet 
€t  FauMMt;  Bayle,  Did.  HisL  ei  CrUigm;  Norria,  Euay 
towards  tke  Tkeory  ofike  Idtal  or  InieUectual  World 
(Lond.1701y2yola.8yo) ;  ljńhmta^Examend€»SenltimenU 
de  MMfranche,  in  Kaśpe,  (Eutrts  PhUoiopkique$  de  M, 
JUibmti  (AiDflt.  1765) ;  Leibnitz,  TkMkee  and  Epistoła 
ad  Remondum ;  Locke,  Exammaiion  o/M.  Malebrtmche^s 
Opmian;  Fontoneile,  Hist.  du  BemmvdkmaU  de  PAcad- 
inue  Rojfole  des  Sdmces;  Dog.  Stewart,  PhUosopkp  of 
the  Iluman  Mmd,  and  DissertoHon  /,  SupplemaU  to  the 
Emegdapadia  BritantUca ;  Mackintosh,  Dissertaiiony 
Suppkm,  Eneyd.  Briiatm, ;  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Lee- 
tures  on  Afetaph^sics  (Boston,  1859) ;  Blakey,  Bistor^  of 
the  Philosophp  o/Mwd  (London,  1850), yol  ii;  Saiaset, 
Panihśismej  i,  66  8q. ;  and  tbe  same  in  Reoue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  AprU  1, 1862;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklopddie,  yoL 
XX,  8.  y. ;  Erdmann,  3falebrtuKhef  Spmozot  die  Skeptiker 
und  Mystiker  des  SielaehnienJahrkmderU  (1836) ;  Rei- 
atab,  Dissertaiio  de  MaUbranchio  PhUosopho  (1846); 
Hallam,  ffdrod.  to  the  Lit.  o/ Europę  (Harpers'  cdition), 
ii,  91  są.;  Blampignon,  Źtude  sur  MaUbranche  (Paris, 
1862,  8vo).     (G.  F.  H.) 

Maleo  (Hn^).  So  the  Mohammedans  cali  the 
principal  angel  in  care  of  helL  In  the  Koran  it  is  said 
(speaking  of  the  infidels),  '*And  they  shall  cali  aloud, 
saying,  O  Malec,  intercede  for  us,  that  the  Lord  would 
end  ufl  by  annihilation.  And  he  shall  answer,  Yerily, 
ye  shall  remain  here  foreyer.  We  brought  you  the  truth 
heretofore,  and  ye  abhorred  the  truth."  Some  of  the 
Mohammedan  doctors  say  this  answer  will  be  giyen  a 
thousand  years  after  the  flnal  dissolution  of  this  world. 
— Broughton,  BibUoth,  Hist,  Sac,  yoL  ii,  s.  y. ;  Sale,  Ko- 
ran, p.  401. 

Malekitea,  the  second  of  the  fonr  orthodox  Mo- 
hammedan  sects.  The  founder  of  the  Malekitea  was 
Małek  Ibn- Ansa,  bom  at  Medina  about  the  year  of  the 
Hegtra  95.  He  was  reraarkable  for  strenuously  insist- 
ing  on  the  literał  acceptation  of  the  prohibitory  pre- 
cepts.  Tradition  will  haye  it  that  when  yisited  in 
his  lasŁ  illness  by  a  friend,  who  foand  him  in  tears, 
and  asked  him  the  cauae  of  his  af&irtion,  he  replied, 
**  Who  bas  morę  reaaon  to  weep  tban  I?  Would  God 
that  for  every  question  decided  by  me  according  to 
my  own  opinion  I  had  receiyed  so  many  stripes,  tben 
would  my  account  be  easier.  Would  to  God  I  had  neyer 
giyen  any  decision  of  my  own."  The  Malekites  are 
chiefly  found  in  Barbary  and  other  parts  of  Africa.— ^ 
Sale's  Koran,  PreL  Disc.  §  8;  Taylor,  ffist,  o/Moham- 
tnedanismy  p.  288 ;  Broughton,  Biblioth.  Hist.  Sac.  yoL  ii, 
8.  y.     See  Mohammbdahism. 

Mal^eleiSl  (Lukę  iii,  87).    See  Mahałaleei* 

Malevoleiice  is  that  disposition  of  mind  which 
inclines  us  to  wish  ill  to  any  person.  It  discoyers  itaelf 
in  frowns  and  a  lowering  countenance,  in  uncharitable- 
ness,  in  eyil  seotiments,  hard  speeches  to  or  of  its  object, 
in  cursing  and  reviliiig,  and  doing  mischief  cither  with 
open  yiolence  or  secret  spite,  as  far  as  there  is  power.— 
Buck,  Theol.  Diet.  s.  y.     See  Malice. 

Maley.  Georoe  W.,  an  American  Methodist  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  western  Pennsylvania  in  1799 ;  was  ed- 
ucated  at  an  academy  in  Butler,  Pennsylyania ;  was 
conyerted  in  1819;  was  licensed  to  preach  and  recom- 
mended  to  the  Ohio  Conference  in  1821,  and  was  ap- 
pointed  to  the  Mad  Kiver  Circuit;  in  18*22,  to  London; 
in  18-23,  to  Piqua;  in  1824,  to  Wbite  Oak;  in  1825,  to 
Ptqua;  in  1826-7, to  Union;  in  1828-9,  to  Wilmington; 
in  1830-1,  to  llillsboro;  in  1832-3,  to  White  Oak;  in 
1834,  to  Madison;  in  1835,  to  New  Kichmond;  in  1836- 
7,  to  Milford;  in  1838,  to  Franklin;  in  1839-40,  to  Ger- 
mantown;  in  1841,  agent  for  Springtield  and  German- 
town  Academy ;  in  1842,  to  Franklin ;  in  1843,  to  Eaton ; 
in  1841-5,  to  Cincinnati  City  Mission.  In  1846  he  join- 
ed  the  Kentucky  Conference,  ^I.  E.  Church  South ;  in 
1846-7,  was  presiding  clder  of  Corington  District ;  in 
1848  was  appointed  to  Soule  Chapel,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 


the  next  ten  years  waa  supemumerary,  and  the  xemain« 
der  of  his  life  superannuated.  He  died  in  Urbana, 
Champaign  Co.,  Ohio,  Dec  14, 1866.  In  his  last  illnesa^ 
though  suffering,  he  was  uncomplaining  and  happy,  and 
sent  his  loye  and  greetings  to  his  ministerial  associates: 
*<TeU  my  biethren  of  the  Kentucky  Conference  that  I 
die  in  the  faith,  and  in  fuli  fellowship  with  the  whole 
Church,  East,  West,  North,  and  South.*"— J/tnutes  of 
Comferenoes,  1867. 

Malioe  is  a  settled  or  deliberate  determination  to 
reyenge  or  do  hurt  to  another.  It  morę  freąuently  de- 
notes  the  dispoaition  of  inferior  minds  to  execute  eyery 
purpoae  of  mischief  within  the  morę  limited  circle  of 
their  abilities.  It  is  a  most  hateful  temper  in  the  sight 
of  God,  strictly  forbidden  in  his  holy  Word  (CoL  iii,  8- 
12),  di^graceful  to  rational  creatures,  and  eyery  way  in- 
imical  to  the  spiiit  of  Christianity  (Matt.  y,  44).— Buck, 
Theol.  Diet.  s.  y.    See  MALEyOLEMCE. 

Malignity,  a  disposition  obstinately  bad  or  mali- 
dous.  Malignancy  and  malignity  are  words  nearly  sy- 
nonymoua.  In  some  connections,  malignity  seems  rath- 
er  morę  pertinently  applied  to  a  radical  deprayity  of  na- 
turę, and  malignancy  to  indications  of  this  deprayity  in 
temper  and  conduct  in  particular  instances. — Buck,  T%e- 
oloffical  Diet,  a.  y.    See  MALEyoLENCE. 

Mallaiy,  Charles  Daniel,  D.D.,  an  American  Bap- 
tist  minister,  was  bom  at  Poultney,  Yermont,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1801.  He  graduated  at  Middlebury  College  in  1821, 
and  in  1822  remoyed  to  Columbia,  South  Carolina ;  was 
ordained,  and  preached  8ix  years.  He  afterwards  re- 
sided  in  Georgia,  and  was  a  principal  founder  of  Meroer 
Uniyersity.  In  the  diyision  of  the  denomination  in 
1885,  on  the  minionary  ąuestion,  he  adyocated  that  sy»- 
tem.  He  died  ią  1864.  Dr.  Mallary  pnblished  a  LĄfe 
of  Mercery  and  Soul  Prosperity, — Drakę,  Diet,  ofAmer, 
Biog,  p.  598. 

Malleolus.    See  Hemmerlin. 

Mal^lOB,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  whose  inhabitanta 
(MaXX«i»rac,ynlg.  MaHotce,  A.  V. "  they  of  Mallos**) ,  with 
the  people  of  Tarsus,  reyolted  from  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
becanse  he  had  bestowed  them  on  one  of  his  concubinea 
(2  Mace  iy,  80).  The  abeence  of  the  king  from  Antioch 
to  put  down  tbe  insurrection  gaye  the  infamous  Mene- 
laus, the  high-priest,  an  opportnnity  of  purloining  some 
of  the  sacred  yessels  from  the  Tempie  of  Jerusalem  (yer. 
32, 89),  an  act  which  finally  led  to  the  mnrder  of  the 
good  Onias  (yer.  84, 35).  Mallos  was  an  important  city 
of  GUicia,  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pyramus  (Seihun), 
on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  north-east  of  Cyprus, 
and  about  twenty  miles  from  Tarsus  (Terstls).  (See 
Smith,  Diet,  ofClass,  Geography^ — Smith. 

Maiaothi  (Hebrew  MaUo'ihi,  "^nil^,  perhaps  for 
"^rK^C,  myfulness;  Septuag.  MaXXi^ć  y.  r.  McaXa»&(, 
McAAiT^i,  McXXiiidi ;  Yulg.  MtUothi),  one  of  the  fourteen 
flons  of  Hcman  the  Leyite  (1  Chroń.  xxy,  4),  and  head 
of  the  nineteenth  diyision  of  Tempie  musicians  as  ar- 
ranged  by  Dayid  (1  Chroń.  xxy,  26).    B.C.  1014. 

Mallo^78  (n^bc,  mallu'achf  saJUed;  Sept  aXifU)Vy 

Yulg.  herba')  occurs  only  in  the  passage  where  Job  com- 
plains  that  he  is  subjected  to  the  contnmely  of  the  mean- 
est  people,  those  "  who  cut  up  maUows  by  the  bushea 
for  their  meat"  (Job  xxx,  4).  The  proper  meaning  of 
the  word  malUujich  bas  been  a  subject  of  considerable 
discussion  among  authors,  in  oonseąuence,  apparently, 
of  ita  resemblance  to  the  Greek  ^0X0x17,  sigiiifying 
^  mallow,"  and  also  to  maluch,  which  is  said  to  be  tbe 
Syriac  name  of  a  spedea  of  Orache,  or  Atriplex.  It  ia 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  say  which  is  the  morę  cor- 
rect interpretation,  as  both  appear  to  haye  some  founda- 
tion  in  trath,  and  seem  equally  adapted  to  the  sense  of 
(he  aboye-quoted  passage.  (See  Gesenius,  Thesaur, 
Heb.  p.  791).  The  malaehe  of  the  Greeks  is  distinguułh- 
ed  by  Dioacorides  into  two  kinds,  of  which  he  states 
that  the  cultiyated  is  morę  fit  for  food  than  the  wUd 
kind.    Arabie  authon  apply  the  description  of  Dioecor* 
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idea  to  khit-iati,  a  nune  whlch  io  India  it  applied  both 
to  Bp€cie4  of  Malna  Tt^tufidifolia  md  of  Jf^  tytptttrUf 
whicłi  extcnd  fiom  Eumpe  to  rhe  nortb  of  India,  and 
which  aie  alill  uwd  as  food  in  Ihe  lutur  conntiy,  a  they 
formerly  were  in  Europę,  aiid  probably  in  Syria.  That 
aome  hind  of  mollow  haa  been  »  UKd  in  Sjria  we  bave 
eridcnco  in  the  quotation  madę  by  Hr.  Haimer  from 
Kddulph,  who  saya,  "  We  »»  many  poor  people  eol- 
l«cdng  medlmei  and  tbree-leared  gtan,  and  ailied  Łbem 
what  (hey  did  wich  it;  and  they  aiuwered,  th&t  it  irag 
all  their  food,  and  thu  Ihey  binled  it,  and  did  eat  it." 
Dr.  Shaw,  in  his  TrantU,  on  tbe  contrary,  abaenea  tfaat 
"  Mellou-itak,  ar  miilootiat,  Ef^fllb^,  as  in  tbe  Arabie, 
ii  the  Mme  with  the  mdochia  or  eorthom,  betng  a  pod- 
ded  speciea  ot  mailowe,  whose  poda  are  rougb,  of  a  gtu- 
tinous  lubslance,  and  used  in  auM  of  theii  dishea.  Mti- 
lau-ltah  appean  to  be  little  diffeient  In  namcfiDm  Witi 
(Job  Txx,  4),  wbich  we  rendcr  <  matlowii,'  thougb  Bome 
olber  plant,  of  a  mora  aalU«h  tutę,  and  len  nouriahing 
quBlity,  may  be  rather  intended."  Tlic  plant  alludcd 
to  la  CorchoniM  ołilorwt,  wiiicli  haa  been  adopLed  and 
flguted  in  ber  ScHpture  Utrbal  (p.  256)  Ly  lady  Calcotl, 
wba  obaervea  tbat  thia  plant,  called  Jewa'  Mallotr,  ap- 
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pCM*  to  be  certaiDly  tbat  mentioned  by  tbe  patriareb. 
AyicenTia  calla  it  olut  Judaicom  i  and  Kauwolf  aaw  the 
JewB  about  Aleppo  use  tbe  leavei  u  potberba ;  "  and 

Arabia,  as  well  aa  falestine."  But  there  are  ao  tumy 
planti  of  a  mild  muólaginous  naturę  which  ai«  uaed  aa 
artidea  of  diet  tn  tbe  Eaat,  that  it  ia  hardly  pondble  to 
aelect  one  In  preference  lo  another,  unlesa  we  find  a  am- 
ilarity  in  the  name.  Thus  apecies  of  A  maranlhia,  of 
Chaiopodiura,  ol  Portulacca,  aa  well  aa  the  above  Cor- 
cionu,  and  the  mallov,  are  all  uacd  ai  food,  ind  migbt 
be  adduced  aa  suitahle  lo  the  ibore  puaigea,  aince  ntoat 
ot  tbem  are  found  ^wing  wild  in  many  parta  of  the 
conntriesofthe  Eut. 

The  ieamed  Bochait,  bo«ever,  oontenda  (llieroz,  part 
i,  t,  iii,  c  16}  that  the  noid  tRottuack  denntea  a  aaltish 
plant  called  uXi/ioi;  by  the  Ureeka,  and  which  with  good 
reasou  ia  suppoaed  to  be  the  .1  iHpIrz  ialimut  ot  bota- 
niata,  oi  tali  ahmbby  Orac/if.  The  Sept.,  iodeed,  fint 
ga»e  oAi/ia  aa  the  interpretation  of  maUuneh.  Celsiua 
ailoptsit  (/fierobol.  ii,  36  aą,),  and  many  othera  conaider 
it  as  the  moat  correct.  A  jrooil  abełract  of  Bochan'a  ar- 
gnmenta  i»  giren  by  Dr.  lUrria.  In  the  firat  plan  the 
moM  ancient  Greek  tranahttor  inierpreta  foaUiiaeh  by 
kalinuH,  That  the  Jewa  were  in  the  habit  of  eadng  ■ 
plant  called  by  the  fbrmer  name  is  evident  from  the 
qnoutinn  given  by  Bochart  hom  the  Talmiidical  tract 
kitldiuin  (c.  tli,  66).  Dy  Iba-Buetar,  naJaiA  ia  Biven 
•a  tbe  aynonym  of  al-tatuf  tJ-tuhari,  i.  e.  the  aea^ide 
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Kutiffar  Oracie^  which  ia  nraally  oonaideTed  to  be  tba 
A  trolla  maraant,  now  A .  haUmai.  Bochart,  iadeei, 
lemarka  tbat  Dioacoridea  dearnbes  the  kalimat  ta  a 
ahrub  with  bianches,  dentitute  of  ibonu,  with  a  leaf  like 
tbe  olive,  but  broader,  and  gmwing  on  tbe  aea-slMne. 
Thia  notice  eiidently  lefen  lo  the  uXifio£  (Dioaera'.  i, 
l!l),  which,  aa  aboTe  atałed,  ia  aoppoaed  to  be  tbe  Atri- 
plex  kalmui  of  botaniats,  and  the  Katu/buiuń  oTlbe 
Araba,  while  the  arpa^oĘic  ot  tbe  lame  autbor  (ii.  145) 
ia  theii  tatufMnd  A  Ir^ilez  iortoitit,  LinnanuL  Bochart 
cjuola  Galen  a*  deacribing  the  topa  oT  the  farmer  aa  be- 
ing  uaed  for  food  wben  young.  Dioacoridea  alao  aays 
that  ita  leavea  are  employed  for  the  aame  puiposr. 
(Comp.Theoplira)t/%tn(.iT,l7;  Atben.i>apii.  iv,  161: 
Horace,  i>i.  i,  12,7;  Pliny,  xxi,  66 ;  Toumefort,  7"raF. 
i,  «1.)  What  tbe  Arab  writen  atate  aa  to  tbe  l(^  of 
the  plants  being  ealen  correaponda  to  the  deaeriptioo  of 
Job,  wbo  Blatee  tbat  tbo«e  lo  wbom  he  refera  cropped 
upon  lAt  thrub—nbicb  by  aome  ia  auppoaed  to  iuliole 
that  the  maiiaaeh  grew  /lear  bedgps.  Tbeee^  bowerer, 
do  not  exiat  in  the  desert.  There  ia  no  doubt  that  a|ie- 
ciea  of  Oracke  were  uaed  as  artidea  of  diet  in  andent 
times,  and  probably  alill  are  so  in  tbe  countries  wbere 
they  are  indigenous;  but  there  are  many  olber  piania, 
aimilar  in  naturę,  that  is,  soft  and  aucculenl,  and  uMialJy 
very  salinę.  Buch  aa  the  Stdiolai,Saticomiat,e\c^vhich, 
iike  tbe  ^Hciea  of  AtripUx,  belong  lo  the  same  natuial 
family  of  Chaiopodia,  and  which,  from  their  aaliue  na- 
turę, hare  receiTed  tbeir  respectLve  namea.  9Janj  of 
theae  are  well  known  for  yielding  soda  by  incineimtloii. 
In  conTonnity  with  tbią  Mr.  Good  Ibinks  that  "  the  real 
plant  ia  a  speciea  of  Saltota,  or  '  aall-wort  j'  and  that  Ibe 
tenn  SXiiib,  employed  in  tbe  Greek  versioDB,  giree  ad- 
diliooa]  counlenance  to  thia  conjecture."  Some  of  tbeee 
are  ahmbby,  but  most  of  them  are  herbaceouB,  and  ex- 
tremely  common  in  ail  the  dry,  deaert,  and  salinę  soili 
which  exlend  from  the  south  of  Europę  to  the  north  of 
India.  Moat  oftbem  areuUne  andbitter,  but  snme  are 
milder  in  taate  and  mucilaginous,  and  are  therefore  em- 
ployed  aa  arlicl™  of  diet,  as  spinach  ia  in  Europę.  jSof- 
lolu  ladica,  far  instance,  which  ia  common  oo  the  eouu 
of  the  PeninsulB  of  Indis,  Dr.  Iioxbtirgh  states,  aaved 
Lhe  liTes  of  many  tbouaanda  of  tbe  poor  natives  af  India 
during  the  famine  of  1791-2-a;  far,  while  the  plant 
lasted,  most  uf  lhe  poorer  dasaea  wbo  lired  near  the  aea 
had  littie  else  lo  eat;  and,  indeed,  ils  ^reen  leares  ordl- 
narily  form  an  eiaeniial  article  of  Ibe  food  of  those  na- 
tiies  who  iohabit  ~ 
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ioterpreUtioiis,  see  BosenmUller  (ad  loc.  Job.)<— Kttta 
Mr.  Tristnun  (Aa/.  Uitt,  ofthe  Bibie,  p.  466)  decides  in 
fayor  of  the  above  epeciee  of  sea-purśUne  {Atripkx  ha- 
ihnus),  which  he  says  **  gtows  abtindantly  on  the  shores 
of  the  Meditemnean,  in  salt  manhes,  and  also  on  the 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  still  morę  laxuriantly.  We 
found  thicketa  of  it  of  conaiderable  extent  on  the  west 
aide  of  the  aea,  and  it  excluaively  supplied  us  with  fuel 
for  many  daya.  It  grows  there  to  the  beight  of  ten 
feet — morę  than  double  ita  size  on  the  Mediterranean. 
It  forma  a  denae  maaa  of  thin  twiga  without  thoma,  haa 
M,  Yery  minutę  purple  flower  doee  to  the  stem,  and  amall, 
thick,  Bour-tasting  leaves,  which  could  be  eaten,  as  ia  the 
Atripłez  korteiuu,  or  Garden  Orache,  buŁ  it  would  be 
Tery  miserable  food.'*  ^ 

Malinach.    See  Malłows. 
Mariach  (Heb.  MaUuk\  "^n^C,  rtigned  orer,  or 
from  the  Syr.  a  courueilor),  the  name  of  aeyeral  men. 

1.  (Sept.  MaXwx,  Vulg.  Malock,)  A  Levite  of  the 
family  of  Merari,  aon  of  Hashatiiah  and  father  of  Abdi 
(1  Chroń,  vi,  44).    B.C.  much  antę  1014. 

2.  (Sept.  MaXot;x,Vulg.  Afelluch.)  An  Israelite  of 
the  dcscendants  (or  residents)  of  Bani  who  renounced 
hia  Gentile  wife  after  the  exile  (Ezra  x,  29).    B.C.  459. 

3.  (Sept.  Ma\oux  v.  r.  6a\oi;Xt  ^ulg.  Maloch.)  An- 
other  Israelite  of  the  descendants  (or  residents)  of  Ha- 
rim,  who  did  the  same  (Ezra  x,  82).     B.C.  459. 

4.  (Sept.Ma\owXłVulg.3/(p//tfcA.)  One  of  the  prieats 
who  retamed  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii, 
4).  B.C.  536.  The  associated  names  would  appear  to 
indicate  that  he  was  the  same  with  one  of  those  who 
signed  the  sacred  ooyenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x,  4) ; 
although  that  would  imply  a  rery  adranced  age.  B.C. 
cir.  410.  He  is  probably  the  same  with  the  son  of  Jon- 
athan, elsewhere  called  Mklicu  (Neh.  xii,  14,  •'sftia, 
Sept.  MaXoi;x.Vulg.3/tfidio). 

5.  (Sept.  Ma\ovx,  Vulg.  MeUuch,)  One  of  the  chief 
Israclites  who  subscribed  the  same  corenant  (Neh.  x, 
27).     RC.  cir.  410. 

Malmeabury,  William  of,  an  English  monastic 
and  historian  of  the  early  period  of  his  country*8  histo- 
IT,  was  bom  near  the  cłose  of  the  llth  century,  probably 
in  Somersetahire,  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards 
entered  the  Benedictine  monaster^'  whence  he  derived 
his  name,  and  of  which  he  became  librarian.  He  died 
aome  time  after  1142,  but  the  exact  datę  is  not  known. 
He  wrote  (ifl  Latin)  De  Gestia  Begum,  a  history  of  the 
kings  of  EngUnd  from  the  Saxon  invasion  to  the  twen- 
ty-sixth  year  of  Henry  I  (translated  into  English  by 
the  Rev.  John  Sharpe  [Lond.  1815];  also  in  Bohn*s  Li- 
brary,  edited  by  Dr.  GUes  [1847])  :—HufoHm  NoteUa, 
extending  from  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  Henry  I  to  the 
escape  of  the  empress  Maud  from  Oxford ;  and  De  Gesłis 
PonHficum,  containing  an  account  of  the  bishops  and 
principal  monasteries  of  EngUind  from  the  conrersion 
of  Ethelbert  of  Kent  by  SU  Augustine  to  1 128  i—A  ntiq- 
uities  of  Glastonbujy,  and  Li/e  of  SL  WuUtan  (printed 
in  Whartons  Anglia  Sacra),  Malmesbnry  gives  proof 
in  his  writings  of  great  diligence,  good  sense,  modesty, 
and  a  genuine  love  of  truth.  His  style  is  much  above 
that  of  his  contemporaries.  See  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  Amer,  Auth,  (s.  v.  William  of  Malmesbnry) ;  I^md. 
Quar(.  Rev.  1856  (Jan.),  p.  295  są.;  Hoefer,  Nout.  Biog, 
GeniraU^  s.  v. ;  Chambers,  Cgciopcediaj  s.  v. 

Malon,  Jean  Baptiste,  a  Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gian,  was  bom  at  Ypem ;  studicd  theology  at  the  Uni- 
▼ersity  of  Louvain,  where  in  1835  hc  became  a  profes- 
aor ;  in  1848  was  madę  bishop  of  Hmgcs,  and  died  March 
23, 1864.  He  wrote  La  Ircture  de  la  *<?/<?.  Bibie  en  langue 
mlgaire  (Louv.  1846, 2  vols.  8vo).  His  biother  Julk  is 
the  author  otRecherches  sur  le  riritabie  autenr  du  Ucre 
de  rimitation  de  Jesus-Chrisł  (Louv.  1848). 

Malta.    See  Melita. 

Malta,  KnightB  o£    See  Kkigbthood;  Tsm- 


Bflaltbie,  Ebenezer  Dayenport,  a  Presbyteiian 
minister-  was  bom  in  Stamford,  Oonn.,  Jan.  20, 1799; 
giaduatcd  at  Hamilton  College,  New  York,  in  1824,  and 
stodied  theology  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Aiido- 
retf  Masa^  which  he  left  in  1826  to  beoome  tutor  in 
Hamilton  College.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1882, 
and  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congręgational  Church  in 
Hamilton,  N.  Y.  In  1841  he  took  charge  of  the  Hudson 
River  Academy,  and  in  1843  became  principal  of  a  lit- 
erary  inatitution  in  Lansingburg,  N.  Y.,  which  poaition 
he  reaigned  eight  yeara  after  on  acconnt  of  failing  health. 
He  died  at  Syiacuse,  N.  Y.,  in  1859.  lilr.  Maltbie  waa 
an  exceUent  teacher,  beloved  and  honored  as  a  pastor, 
and  energetic  and  nnwearied  in  his  labora  of  charity  and 
piety.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hut.  AUnanac,  1860,  p.  74. 
(J.L.S.) 

Maltby,  Ed^wo^ard,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate,  was 
bom  at  Norwich,  England,  in  1770 ;  was  educated  at 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford;  in  1831  was  madę  bishop  of 
Chichester,  and  in  1886  was  transferred  to  Durham.  He 
died  in  1859.  Dr.  Maltby  published  several  yolumes  of 
Sermons  (1819, 1822, 19Si)  :^Oceasumal  8ermons:-^IU 
lustraHon  of  (he  Truth  of  the  Christictn  ReUgion  (Lond. 
1802, 8vo;  2d  ed.  1808, 8yo)  i^Psalms  and  Hywns  (82mo). 
— ^AUibone,  Diet.  of  Brit.  and  A  mer.  Authors,  voL  ii; 
Thomas,  Dictionary  ofBiography,  s.  y. 

Maltby,  Henry,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  Paris,  N.  Y.,  October  5, 1806,  and  graduated  at  Ham- 
ilton College,  N.  Y.,  in  1836.  For  some  years  he  deroted 
himself  to  teaching  in  his  native  state,  and  subseąuently 
built  up  a  flourishing  school  in  Flemingsburg,  Ky.  He 
studied  theology  privately,  was  licensed  in  1847,  and 
ordained  pastor  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  Ox- 
ford, Ohio,  in  1848.  He  was  also  a  profcasor  in  Oxfonl 
Female  CoUege.  He  died  May  22, 1860.  Mr.  Maltby 
was  yery  successfid  as  a  teacher,  and  greatly  beloyed  as 
a  pastor;  his  sermons  were  characterized  by  systematic 
arrangement  and  fulness  of  thought,  and  his  intercourse 
with  the  people  was  courteous  and  refined.  See  Wilson, 
PreA.  Ilist,  A  Imanac,  1861 ,  p.  97.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Malthus,  Thomas  Roheut,  an  English  dergyman, 
was  bom  at  Rookery,  Surrey  Connty,  England,  in  1766; 
was  educated  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  ob- 
tained  a  fellowship,  graduating  B.A.  in  1788  and  M.A. 
in  1791 ;  soon  after  took  holy  orders,  and  obtained  a  cu- 
racy  in  Surrey,  and  identified  himself  with  the  "•  High- 
Church"  party.  In  1805  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
modem  history  and  poUtical  economy  at  the  East  India 
College  at  Haileybury,  in  Hertfordshirc,  which  position 
he  held  nntil  his  death,  Dec.  29,  1834.  Mr.  Molthua 
deyoted  himself  morę  particularly  to  the  study  of  poUt- 
ical economy  and  secular  history,  and  receivcd  his  pro- 
fessorship  on  this  account.  (For  a  resume  of  the  "Mal- 
thusian  theory,"  conceming  the  relation  of  population 
to  the  means  of  sustenance,  see  Chambers.  Cydop,  s.  y.) 
He  preoched  freąuently,  howeyer,  while  in  this  position, 
and  was  an  eamest  laborer  for  the  upbuilding  of  Christ^s 
kingdom  among  men.  His  works  are  cxclusively  of  a 
secular  character ;  a  complcte  list  of  them  may  be  fuund 
in  AUibone,  Diet,  of  A  ri/A.,  and  English  Cydopadia,  s.  y. 

Malvenda,  Thomas,  a  leamed  Spanish  exegete, 
was  bom  at  Xatiya  in  1566,  and  entered  the  Dominican 
conyent  of  Lombay  in  1582.  A  good  Latin,  Ureek,  and 
Hebrew  scholar,  he  now  applied  his  philological  talenta 
to  the  study  of  the  diyers  texta  of  the  Bibie,  at  the  same 
time  deyoting  much  attcntion  also  to  d(^pnatics  and  to 
ecdeaiastical  history.  In  1585  he  wrote  a  treatise  to 
proye  that  St.  Anna  was  only  onoc  married,  and  that  St. 
Joseph  always  held  fast  to  the  rule  of  abstinence.  From 
1585  to  1600  he  taught  flrst  philosophy,  and  afterwards 
theology.  In  1600  he  addresscd  to  csundinal  Baronius  a 
memoir  on  some  parts  of  the  A  nnales  ecdesiastici^  and 
of  the  Martyrologium  Homanum^  which  he  decmed  in- 
coiTect  Baronius,  stmck  by  the  knowledge  exhibited 
in  this  memoir,  caUed  Malyenda  to  Komę,  where  the 
gcncnl  of  his  order  intnisted  bim  with  the  oorrecting 
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of  the  breviaiy,  the  missal,  and  the  martyrology  of  the 
Dominicans.  This  work  was  completed  in  1603.  The 
coDgregadon  of  the  Indez  then  Bubmitted  to  him  for 
leTiaion  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum  of  La  Yigne  (Par.  1575, 
1589, 9  vols.  fol).  His  critical  annotationa  on  thia  work 
appeared  at  Romę  in  1607,  and  were  afterwards  publiah- 
ed  together  with  the  BibUoth,  PcUr.  (Paris,  1609, 1624). 
About  the  same  time  he  commenoed  Annales  ordims 
fratrum  prcBĆicatorum,  which  he  never  completed ;  the 
ezlsting  fragment,  extending  over  a  period  of  thirty 
years,  was  subseąuently  pubUshed  by  Gravina  (Naplea, 
1627,  2  vol8.  foL).  In  1610  Malyenda  was  recalled  to 
Spain,  where  the  grand  inąuisitor  appotnted  him  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  Spanish  congregation  of  the  Ifukx  Ubrorum 
prohibitorum,  HediedatValenciainl628.  Hiaprinci- 
pal  work,  to  which  the  Uiter  years  of  his  life  were  deyo- 
ted,  was  a  literał  translation  of  the  Bibie,  with  commen- 
taries;  he  was  unable  to  finish  it,  and  leffc  it  at  the  16th 
chapter  of  Ezekiel  (published  in  this  inoompleto  atate  by 
the  generał  of  the  Dominicans,  under  title  Canunewtaria 
in  sacram  Scripturam  una  cum  nova  de  verbo  ad  veHmm 
ex  Ilebrao  tratulaiionej  tariiscue  hctionSbut  [Lyon,  1650, 
5  yols.  foL]).  The  translation  is  so  literał  as  to  be  veiy 
inelegant  and  sometimes  uninielligible.  The  notes  aie 
mostly  grammatical,  and  thoagh  perhaps  valuable  at 
the  time,  are  now  considered  unimportant.  Among  his 
other  works,  which  are  yeiy  numeious,  we  notice  Libri 
novem  de  Antichrigło  (Romę,  1604,  often  reprinted):^ 
CommerUarius  de  Paradito  roluptatis  (Romę,  1605, 4to) : 
—Vida  de  tan  Pedro  Martir  (Saragossa,  1618, 8vo),  A 
complete  list  of  his  works  is  giycn  in  Quetif  and  Echard, 
Scriptorea  ordinit  pradicatorum^  ii,  454  są.     See  Anto- 
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Mamachi,  Thomas  Maria,  a  distinguished  Domin- 
ican,  was  bom  on  the  island  of  Chio  Dec  8, 1713 ;  was 
brought  to  Italy  whcn  yet  a  youth,  and  joined  the  Do- 
minicans. Ho  became  profcsitor  of  theology  at  Florence, 
and  in  1 740  was  called  to  Romę  as  a  member  of  the  college 
of  the  Propaganda.  Benedict  Xiy  madę  him  a  doctor 
of  dirinity,  and  appointed  him  member  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  Index,  of  which  he  became  secretary  in  1779. 
Under  Pius  VI  he  was  appointed  Magister  palatii,  He 
dicd  in  1792,  at  Cometo,  near  Montefiascone.  His  prin- 
cipal  works  are  A  d  Joh,  D,  Mansium  de  ratione  tempo^ 
rum  A  thanattiorum  deque  alupiot  Synodis  iv  sasculo  cel- 
ebratis  Epistoła  iv  (Flor.  1748),  against  Mansi,  who,  in 
his  De  epochia  conciliorum  Sardicensis  et  Sirmienńum, 
cteterumąue  in  causa  A  rianorum^  kac  occasione  simui  re- 
rum potiasimarum  S,  Athanasii  Chronologiom  resłituił  \ 
(Luca^,  1746),  asscrted,  contrary  to  generał  opinion,  that 
the  Councił  of  Sardica  was  held  in  344,  and  that  the  re- 
turn of  Athanosius  to  Alexandria  took  płace  in  346.  His 
Originum  et  antiguitatum  Christianarum  Libh,  xx  (Rom. 
1749-65),  of  which  only  five  books,  howeyer,  were  com- 
pleted, is  a  very  iraportant  work,  holding  the  same  po- 
sition  among  the  Roman  Cathulics  as  Bingham'8  Orig- 
ines  ecclesiastica  among  the  Protestanta ;  it  Is  written  in 
view  of  the  later  work,  which  it  oft«n  attempts  to  refute. 
De  Costumi  deprimifiri  Christiani  libri  tres  (Romę,  1753; 
Yenice,  1757)  is  an  interesting  work  on  the  early  ages 
of  Christianity,  and  contains  some  yaluabłe  and  curi- 
ous  Information.  Epistolarum  ad  Justinum  Febrom- 
tt»i,  de  ratione  regenda  Christiana  reipublica,  degue  le- 
gitijna  Romuni  Pontificis  potesłate^  Liber  primus  (Rom. 
1776),  in  answer  to  Justinus  Febronius*s  (J.  N.  von  Hon- 
theim,  q.  v.)  De  statu  Ecclesim  et  łegilima  poiestate  Ho- 
maniPonfiJicis  liber  singularis^eic  (Bulłioni,  1768),  ia  but 
a  weak  production  compared  to  that  which  it  attacked. 
See  Nette  theoł,  Ribliothek,  lv,  392  są. ;  ^  da  historico-ec- 
clesiasłica  nosłri  temporis,  xxxix,  888;  Góttinger  geł, 
Anzeigen,  1757,  p.  1 189  fiq. ;  1759,  p.  595 ;  Richanl  et  Gi- 
raud,  Biblioth,  sacree.  —  Hocfer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Generale^ 
xxxiii,  123:  Herzog,  ^<'a/-AncyifeŻtłpatf»e,  viii,  772;  Pierer, 
Univer8aH..exikon,  x,  806. 

Mamai'a8  (Za/iata,  Yulg. /S^omea),  giyen  (1  Esdr. 


yiii,  14)  in  place  of  tlie  Shekaiah  (q.  t.)  of  the  H^ 
text  (Ezra  yiii,  16). 

Mamas,  a  saint  of  the  Romish  Charch,  a  natiye  of 
Paplilagonia,  flourished  in  the  8d  centmy.  He  was 
bom  in  prison,  his  mother,  Russina,  haying  been  ancEt- 
ed  on  account  of  her  adherence  to  Christianity.  He 
was  brought  up  by  a  Christian  widów  named  Ammia, 
and  whiłe  a  boy  was  ałready  persecuted  for  his  faith,  bot 
wonderfulły  escaped  death.  He  subseąuently  preacbed 
the  Gospel  in  Ciesarea,  and  died  a  martyr  in  274.  He 
Lb  commeroorated  on  the  17th  of  August.  Mamas  was 
highly  honored  in  the  ancient  Chnrrh.  Baail,  Gregor^ 
of  Nazianzen,  and  Walalrid  Strabo  make  mention  of 
him.  See  C.  Baronii  Martyrologittm^Romanum  (Mogtm- 
tiie,  1631),  p.  507 ;  Th.  Ruinart,  Acta  primorwn  Afarf^ 
rum  (Amst  1718),  p.  264  sq.^Herzog,  Real-EncgHopd- 
die,  yUi,  774.     (J.  N.  P.) 

MamertUS,  ST.,archbishop  of  Yienna,  was  a  brother 
of  daudianus  Ecdicius  Blamcrtus  [sec  Cuiuulakus], 
author  of  the  celebratcd  work  De  statu  anima,  St.  Ma- 
mertus  is  especiałly  known  for  having,  on  the  occasioa 
of  a  gieat  firó,  and  other  accidcnts  which  befell  the  city 
of  Yienna,  instituted  the  Rogaiions,  i.  e.  penitential 
prayers  for  the  thrce  da}^  preceding  the  ascenaion. 
BaroniuB,  in  his  Martyrologium  Romanum  (Moguntiie, 
1631),  p.  255  sq.  and  296,  denies  that  Mamertns  was 
the  first  to  organize  these  rogations,  claiming  tbat  they 
were  an  old  institution  which  had  fallen  into  disuse, 
and  which  he  merely  revived.  Bingham  in  bia  Origifu 
ecdes.  (iii,  80  8q. ;  y,  29),  subseąuently  took  the  same 
yiew.  Howeyer,  it  is  certain  ttiat  the  exampłe  of  Ma- 
mertus  induccd  the  Coanci)  of  Orleans,  in  511,  to  intro- 
ducG  the  rogatioiM  throughuut  France.  They  were  aub- 
sequently  adopted  by  the  whole  Western  Chnrch,  by 
order  of  Giegory  the  Grcat,  in  591.  Mamertus  is  gen- 
erałly  belieyed  to  haye  died  in  475.  He  is  comroemo- 
rated  on  the  1  Ith  of  May.— Herzog,  Real-Encgklcp.\m, 
774 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Gm,  xxxiii,  129. 

Mamertus,  Claudianus.  See  Claudianc^ 
Mammara,  Julia.  See  SEyERUs,  Alexander. 
Mammillarians,  the  name  of  a  branch  of  the  An- 
abaptists  which  arose  in  Haarlero,  Holland.  Ita  origin 
is  as  folłows.  A  young  man  haying  taken  undue  liber- 
ties  with  a  young  woroan  whom  he  intcnded  tu  wany, 
was  accused  of  it  bcfore  the  Church ;  the  Cfauich  au- 
thorities,  howeyer,  did  not  agree  on  the  subject,  some 
desiring  to  expeł  the  offender  from  their  sodety,  and 
others  opposing  so  severe  a  mcasurc.  This  cauśed  a 
separation,  and  those  who  were  on  the  young  man  s  side 
were  yisited  by  their  opponents  with  the  reproachful 
name  of  Mammillarians  (from  the  French  word  Manir 
melle,  a  woman's  brcast).  See  Bayłe,  Dicf,  Jltsforicue, 
s.  y. ;  Micrielius,  Sgntag,  fJist.  EccL  (ed.  1679)  p.  1012.— 
Herzog,  Real-Encylclopadie^  yiii,  774. 

Main^mon  (jŁaftptupac  or  papunracy  from  the 
Chald.  *,i^^  or  KSisę,  that  in  which  one  łrusts;  see 
Buxtorf,  Lex,  Chald.  coL  1217  sq.),  a  term  pre-emincntly, 
by  a  technical  and  inyidious  usage  (see  Suidas  in  his  lJx, 
s.  y.),  '^signifying  teealłh  or  riches,  and  bearing  that 
sense  in  Lukę  xvi,  9, 11 ;  but  also  used  by  our  Saviour 
(Matt  yi,  24;  Lukę  xyi,  13)  as  a  personilication  of  the 
god  of  riches:  *Ye  cannot  serye  God  and  Mammon.' 
Gili,  on  Matt.  yi,  24,  brings  a  yery  apt  quotation  from 
the  Talmud  Hieros.  (YomOt  fol.  38),  in  conńrmation  of 
the  character  which  Christ  in  these  passagcs  gives  of 
the  Jews  in  his  day :  •  We  know  that  they  believod  in 
the  law,  and  took  care  of  the  commandments,  and  of  tł>e 
tithos,  and  that  their  whole  conyersation  was  good— 
only  that  they  hred  the  Mammon,  and  hated  one 
another  without  cause'"  (Kitto).  "The  woni  often 
occurs  in  the  Chaldee  Targums  of  Onkełoe,  and  later 
writers,  and  in  the  Syriac  Yersion,  in  the  aenae  of 
*  riches.'  This  meaning  of  the  word  is  giyen  by  Ter^ 
tullian,  A  dv,  Marc.  iv,  33,  and  by  Augustine  and  Jerome 
commenting  on  Matthcw.  Augustine  adds  that  it  was 
in  use  as  a  Punic,  and  Jerome  adda  that  it  waa  a  Syriac 
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wonL     There  is  no  reuon  lo  uiiipOM  that  my  idol  re- 

ia  nMd  in  Hatthew  u  ■  penonificMicm  af  richcs.  The 
deriyatiun  of  th«  word  ia  diaciuMil  b;  A.  Pfeiffer,  Opera, 
p.  174"  (Smith).  The  phrm  "mimmon  ot  unright' 
eoiuneH"  aa  uaed  iu  Lukę  xri,  9,  piobłbt^  TfTen  co  g«ir 
wbich  ia  tao  often  unjiully  •cqiiired  (u  by  the  publi- 
cans),  but  which  Tnay  be  unctified  by  cbarily  and  piety 
BO  aa  lo  Iiecome  a  paupart,  in  nnie  aenae,  Iu  flnal  bleas- 
ednee*.  Se«  OrUnenbcr);,  Dt  mammona  inigailatu  (Je 
1700)  1  Wikint,  De  /M/t.  iluciaf  (Jen.  1701).  In  Rab- 
binical  lan^oage  ttie  word  19  uaed  to  dtnote  coafidaict, 

MainilltaCBl'niaa  (tSa/ifiraiiatpas  v.  r.  Un^ra- 
vaaifiai:,Va\g.  MaUanau),  given  (1  Esdr.  ix,  34)  by 
comiption  Tor  the  twa  names  "MatUmiah,  MstteoAi," 
of  the  Heb.  iist  (Ezra  I,  87). 

HBm(o)iin,  Al,  Abbab-Abdali.aii,  a  celebrated 
MiuBulman  nilei,  waa  boni  at  Bagdad  in  A.  D.  786;  WM 
the  aonof  lUrouH-al-Raachid;  and  ucended  ttie  thione 
aa  the  aerenth  Abaaside  caliph  in  813.  By  his  delei- 
mination  lo  erforce  the  heretieal  doetrino  duit  Ihe  Ko- 
na leoA  created  ond  nal  tlenal,  be  became  very  unpop- 
ulu  aoMng  the  Modem  doctoni  and  gare  strengib  Iu 
thi  house  of  Ali.  Sec  Mohaukedanish  ;  Mohamhu- 
PAN  Secth.  Mamounwag  apatrun  of  science  andliter- 
atuie,  and  i»  praised  by  Eaitem  wrileis  for  hta  laienu 
and  libcralily.  Hia  capilal,  Bagdad,  waa  tn  hia  day  Ibc  , 
great  centrę  ofthe  mirld  of  learuing  and  science.  He 
died  in  833.  8ee  Weil,  (htch.  d.  Chali/ai,  II,  cbap.  vii ; 
Hammer-Purguall,  LHeralaryeicA.  d,  A  rabtr. 

Mun're  (Heb.  JtfaiHre',  Kim, /al ,-  SepL  Mofi- 
^iii  Ja»eptmsMait0pqt,AiU.i,t(l,i;  Yalg.  ifioArt), 
the  name  ofan  Araoritiih  chief  who,with  his  brothera 
Aner  and  EKboI,  was  in  alliance  vilh  Abraham  (Ge 
xiv,  13,  U).  B.C.  cir.  2080.  In  the  Jcwish  Iraditio 
be  appean  as  encouraging  Abraham  to  undergo  the  pain 
nf  cireumciuon,  frorp  which  bis  biothers  would  ' 
diasiudcd  him,  by  a  reference  (□  the  detiverance  hc 
aiready  eiperieneed  Iram  far  gnater  tria]»-.-the  fiu 
ot  Mimrod  and  the  aword  of  Chedorlaomer  (Beer,  leitn 
AbroAamt,  p.K).  Hence  [SCI^^  ':ii»,SepI.  i/ JpfC 
>(  Ha/i/3pq>,  in  the  Auth-YetŁ,  "  the  oaki  of  Hamre," 
"plain  of  Mamre"  (Gen.  xiii,  18;  xviii,  1),  or  umpiy 
"  Mamre"  (sjtiii,  17, 19;  xx.tv,  27),  a  grove  in  the  neigh- 
borhoodof  Hebron,  Ii  was  herethat  Abraham  firatdwelt 
aftcT  aepanting  from  Lot  (Gen.  Kiii,  18);  here  th 
ylne  angel  viMled  him  with  the  waming  of  Sodom'«  fale 
(Gen.  itviii,  I) ;  i(  was  in  the  cave  in  the  comcr  of  the 
fieUoppoailethis  place  Ihathedeposiled  the  remains  of 
Sarah  (Gon.  sitiii,  17, 19)  i  where  be  was  bimself  buried 
(Gen.  Kir,  9),  a)  wai  likewise  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix,  30 ;  I, 
13).  In  later  times  the  spot  i*  uid  to  harc  lain  Bix 
atadia  from  Hebron,  atill  niatked  by  a  reputedly  ucred 
terebinth  (Joseph. iror,ii-,9,7;  F.utebiut, Pntp.Eeaitg. 
T,9;  Staomea,  UUl.  Kr.  i,  18;  Euaebiua,  Onomul.  s.  v. 
'ApxwiArboch);  and  later  traveUers  Ukewise  (Sanutiie, 
Seertl.Jldrl.  iii,  U,  3,  in  the  Gala  Dti  per.  Frmc,  ii, 
2«;  Troiło,  Ti  ar.  p.  <18)  speak  of  ■  Tery  venenble  trce 
of  thia  kind  near  the  ruina  of  a  chunh  at  Hebron  (sec 
Bcland,  Palirtl.  p.  712  sij.).  Dr.  RoUiuon  foond  herc, 
at  a  place  calied  Ram/t  rt-Khulil,  one  hour  disiant  from 
Hebron,  same  ancient  remaio^  which  be  refisnis  (in  ac- 
cordance  with  the  Incal  Iraililion)  aa  probably  mirking 
the  lite  0fAbrahani's»cpub:hre(A!KareArł,i;3l8).  He 
aaw  the  ycncrable  oak  near  Hebron  which  elill  paasee 
wilh  the  Moliammedaiis  for  the  tree  under  which  Abra- 
ham  ptWhed  his  tent  (Rnear-rhei,  ii,  429),  but  which  he 
autoa  i)  not  a  lerebinlh  (iŁ  448).  Sec  Oak.  Acoord- 
ing  to  Schwan, "  Norlli  of  Hebron,  and  sideward  from 
Halhul,  is  a  plaia  about  two  and  one  half  milea  in  Jength, 
which  the  Arabi  cali  Ehm,  no  doubt  the  ancient  dweil- 
ing-|łlace  of  Abraham"  (Pakitia/,  p.  109).  Sce  Hk- 
BRO-(.  "Hamrc  ia  slaled  ło  have  been  al  Hebron. for 
we  read  tiial '  Jamb  came  unio  laaac  his  fathcf,  lo  Mam- 
re, lo  Kirjalb-Arbah,  irhick  U  Hebron,  where  AIsTiham 
•od  Isaac  sojoumed'  (xxxv,  27),    Tbe  rebdive  pouiiona 
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of  Machpelah  and  Mamre  are  aiso  deacribed  with  gnat 
eiactncsB.  FiretimeaMoaeB  slatei  that  Machpelah  lay 
'  b^fare  Mamre'  ('Scb? ;  Sept.  airtyni^i ;  Valg.  cua 
reipicitbat) ;  which  may  mean  either  tbat  it  waa  to  Ihb 
eut  of  Mimre,  orthat  itlay  fadngit.  Thelatter  scems 
to  be  Ihe  truć  meaning.  Miclipclsh  is  silualed  on  Ihe 
■helving  bank  of  a  little  Talley,  and  probably  the  oak- 
gmre  of  Mamre  atood  on  the  other  aide  of  the  rallcT, 
facing  the  cave,  while  the  town  of  Hebron  lay  a  litlle 
farther  up  to  the  north-west  (comp,  iitiii,  17, 19;  xxv, 
9;  zlix,  SOi  1,18).  The  identily  of  Machpelah  witb 
the  modem  Haram  being  eaUblished  [see  Maciipk- 
i.ui],  thcre  can  be  little  difBculty  in  fixing  the  poii- 
tion  of  Mamre ;  it  mtut  have  been  within  sight  of  or 
'facing*  Machpelah,  and  so  near  the  town  of  Hebron 
that  it  coald  ba  deacribed  aa  al  it.  The  Jtrutalm  Itn- 
erary  places  it  lieo  mila  from  Hebron  (p.  699),  nnd  Soi- 
omen  (_lł.  E.  U,4)  eaya  it  lay  on  che  nonh  towarda  Je- 
nualem.  It  is  erident  that  a]l  thcae  noticea  refer  to 
the  above  ruin,  RaaH  el-KkuUl  The  Jews  of  Hebron 
cali  it  'the  house  of  Abraham,'  and  regard  it  aa  Ihe  sta 
ofUami«(Porter,  Zfondiooit,  i,72;  Stanley,  .S.  and  P.  p. 
141).  The  poution,  however,  does  not  accord  with  the 
iioliccB  in  Genesis,  and  cantwt,  thercfiirc,  be  the  truć  sil« 
uf  Mamre.  The  sacied  grove  and  the  ptace  of  the  pa- 
Łriarch's  tent  were  doubtleaa  on  the  face  ofthe  bill  facing 


the  great  naram,  which  coverB  the  cave  of  Machpelah 
(Stanicy,  Srrmoni  in  Hit  Bail,  p.  IGG  sq.;  Kitler,  Fal 
u«d  Syr.  iii,  222  Bq.).  Tbe  tradition  which  ideuciOed 
Mamre  with  Karnet  el-Khulll  may  have  originated  in 
che  exislence  of  a  grove  ofi-merable  oaks  on  that  spot, 
Just  u  now  che  great  oali  a  mik  nr  morę  wcat  of  the 
town  ia  calied  'Abraham'a  Oak'  (Porter,  llm^Jc  i,  70)" 
(Kitlo).     See  Ahrahah. 

Mama'chn*  (Ma)iDu;rDc,Vulg.  ifoIucAui),  given 
(1  Esdr.  ix,  20)  by  cocruptjon  for  Malłitch  (t|.v.)  of 
the  Hcb.  liM  (Ezra  x,  29). 

Mui  ia  the  rendering  mostJy  of  four  Hebtew  and 
twn  Greek  words  in  the  English  Yersion.  Tbey  an 
uscd  with  aa  much  preciaion  aa  the  tetms  of  like  import 
in  olher  languages.  Nor  is  Ihe  subject  mcrely  crilical; 
it  will  be  found  connected  wilh  accuratc  intcrpretalion. 
In  our  Ireatment  of  the  Bubject  we  partly  adopt  the 
slalemenia  givcn  in  Riłto'a  and  Sinith'B  Dictionaries. 

1.  D^.y,  łiddin',  ia  uaed  in  several  senses.  (n.)  It  ia 
the  proper  name  ofthe  Bntman.Ihough  Geseniuathinka 
that  when  »o  applied  ithaslhc  furce  ratherof  an  appel- 
lativc,  and  that,  iccordingly,  in  a  trannlation,  it  would 
be  betler  ło  render  it  Ilu  man.  It  KCems,  howerer,  (o 
be  used  br  Lukę  aa  a  proper  name  in  Ihe  genealogy  (iii, 
38),  bv  Paul  (Rom.  v,  14;  I  Tim.  ii,  13, 14),  and  l^  Juda 
(ver.  14).    Paul'8  uac  of  it  in  1  Cor.  xt,  45  ia  remarks- 
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bly  elear*.  *Hhe  fint  man  Adam."  It  is  bo  emi^oyed 
throughout  the  Apocrypha  withont  exceptionX2  Esdr. 
iii,  5, 10,  21,  2G;  iv,  30;  vi,  54;  vii,  U,  46,  48;  Tobit 
viii,  6;  Ecclus.  xxxiii,  10;  x],  1 ;  xlix,  16),  and  by  Jo- 
aephus  {ut  infra),  Gesenius  argues  that,  as  applied  to 
the  fint  man,  it  has  the  article  aimost  wiŁhout  excep- 
tion.  Ił  18  doubtleas  often  thus  used  as  an  appellative, 
but  the  exception8  are  deciaive :  Gen.  iii,  17,  ^  to  Adam 
he  said/'  and  sce  Scpt,  Heut.  xxxii,  8, "  the  descendants 
of  Adam ;"  *'  if  I  coveied  my  transgressions  as  Adam" 
(Job  xxxi,  33) ;  "  and  anto  Adam  he  said,"  etc  (Job 
xxviii,  28),  which,  when  examined  by  the  context, 
seems  to  refer  to  a  primeval  revelation  not  recorded  in 
Genesis  (see  also  Uos.  vi,  7,  Ilcb.  or  margin).  Gesenius 
further  argues  that  the  woman  has  an  appropriato  name, 
but  that  the  man  has  nonę.  But  the  name  £ve  was 
given  to  her  by  Adam,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  under  a 
change  of  circumstances;  and  though  the  c^pine  origin 
of  the  word  Adam,  as  a  proper  name  of  the  first  man,  is 
not  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  creation,  as  is  that  of 
the  day,  night,  heaven,  earth,  seas,  etc  (Gen.  i,  5, 8, 10), 
yet  its  divine  origin  as  an  appellative  is  recorded  (comp. 
Heb.,  Gen.  i,  26 ;  v,  1) ;  from  which  state  it  soon  became 
a  proper  name.  Dr.  Lee  thinks  from  its  frequent  occur- 
rence,  but  we  would  suggest,  from  its  peculiar  appropri- 
ateness  to  "  the  man,"  who  is  the  morę  immediate  image 
and  glory  of  God  (1  Cor.  xi,  7).     Other  derivations  of 

the  word  havc  been  ofifcred,  as  D'^^, "  to  be  red"  or  "  red- 
haired ;"  and  hcnce  some  of  the  rabbins  have  inferred 
that  the  first  man  was  so.  The  derivation  is  as  old  as 
Josephus,  who  says  that "  the  first  man  was  called  Adam 
becausc  he  was  formcd  from  the  red  earth,"  and  adds, 
'*for  the  tnie  virgin  earth  is  of  this  color"  {Ant.  i,  1,  2). 
The  following  is  a  simple  translation  of  the  morę  de- 
tailed  (Jehovistic)  account  given  by  Moses  (Gen.  ii,  4- 
7, 18-25)  of  the  creation  of  the  first  human  pair,  omit- 
ting  the  paragraph  conceming  the  garden  of  Eden.    See 

CoaMOGOXY. 

This  [is  the}  genealocj  of  the  heayens  and  the  earth, 
when  they  were  createo,  in  the  day  [that]  Jehovah  Qod 
madę  earth  aud  heayens.  Now  no  shrab  of  the  field  had  yet 
been  [grown]  on  the  earth,  aud  no  plant  of  the  field  had  yet 
aprung  ap — for  Jehovah  God  had  not  [as  yet]  caueed  [It] 
to  rain  npon  the  earth,  nor  [was  there  any]  mon  to  till  the 
ground ;  bat  mlst  ascended  from  the  earth,  and  watered 
all  the  face  of  the  ground.  Then  Jehoyah  God  formed  the 
man,  dast  from  the  ground.  and  blew  into  his  nostrlls  the 
hreath  of  life ;  eo  the  man  became  a  llv1ng  creature. 
•  •«••• 

Bnt  Jehoyah  God  said,  '*  [It  is]  not  good  [that]  the  man 
be  alone ;  I  will  raake  for  hlm  a  help  as  his  oMnterpart" 
Now  Jehoyah  Ood  had  formed  Arom  the  gronod  every  llv- 
ing  [tblng]  of  the  field,  aud  eyery  bird  of  the  heayens; 
and  he  brought  [each]  towards  the  man  to  see  what  he 
would  cali  it :  so  wbateyer  the  man  called  it  [as]  a  liy- 
ing  creature,  that  [was]  its  name ;  thus  the  man  called 
names  to  eyery  beast,  and  to  the  bird  of  the  heayens,  and 
to  eyery  Uyinó;  [thing]  of  the  field :  yet  for  man  [thore] 
was  not  fouDO  a  help  as  his  connterpart  Then  Jehoyah 
God  caused  a  letharćy  to  fali  npon  tne  man,  so  he  slept ; 
and  he  took  one  of  his  ribs,  but  dosed  flesh  instead  ofit: 
and  Jehoyah  God  built  the  rib  which  he  took  from  the 
man  for  a  woman,  and  broneht  her  towards  the  man. 
Thereupon  the  man  sald,  **Tnis  now  fis]  bonę  from  ray 
bones,  and  flesh  from  my  flesh ;  this  [being]  shall  be  called 
Woman  [whćkh,  yira],  because  from  man  [isA,  yirl  this 
[person]  was  taken :  therefore  will  a  man  leaye  his  father 
and  his  roother,  and  cling  Xo  his  wife ;  and  they  shall  be- 
come  one  flesh."  Now  they  were  both  of  them  naked, 
the  man  and  his  wife :  yet  they  were  not  mutnally 
ashamcd  [of  thełr  condition]. 

(5.)  It  is  the  generic  name  of  the  human  race  as  origin- 
ally  created,  and  afterwarda,  like  the  EnglLsh  word  man, 
person,  whether  man  or  woman,  equivalent  to  the  Latin 
homo  and  Greek  dy^ptuiroc  (Gen.  i,  26,  27 ;  v,  2 ;  viii, 
21;  Deut,  viii,  3;  Matt,  v,  13, 16;  1  Cor.  vii,  26),  and 
even  without  regard  to  age  (John  xvi,  21).  It  is  ap- 
plied to  women  only, "  the  human  persona  or  women" 
(Numb.  xxxi,  35),  Sept.  i^^^ai  &v^pui'KU}V  airh  rwv 
ywaiKuiv.  Thus  17  avhfHMi'Koc  means  a  woman  (Herod, 
i,  60),  and  eepecially  among  the  orators  (comp.  I  Mace. 
ii,  28).  (r.)  It  denotes  man  in  opposition  to  woman 
(Gen.  iii,  12;  l^iatU  xix,  10),  though  morę  properiy,  the 
husband  in  oppoaition  to  the  wife  (compare  1  Cor.  yii,  1). 


(cŁ)  It  is  uaed,  thoagh  veTy  rarely,  for  thoae  who  nuun- 
tain  the  dignity  of  human  Datoró,  a  mon,  aa  we  aay, 
meaning  one  that  deseryes  the  name,  like  the  Jjitin  rtr 
and  Greek  aińip :  '^  One  man  in  a  thousand  have  I  found, 
bat  a  woman,"  etc  (Ecdes.  vii,  28).  Perhapa  the  word 
here  glances  at  the  original  uprightnesa  of  man.  (<*.) 
It  is  firequent]y  used  to  denoto  the  morę  dcgeneiate  and 
wicked  portion  of  mankind:  an  instance  of  which  00- 
cors  very  early, "  The  sons  (or  worshippers)  of  God  mar^ 
lied  the  daughters  of  men  (or  the  irreligious)"  (Gen.  vi, 
2).  We  reque8t  a  careful  examłiiation  of  the  following 
passages  with  their  respectiye  contexts :  Psa.  xi,  4 ;  zii, 
1, 2, 8 ;  xiv,  2,  etc  The  latter  passage  is  often  adduced 
to  prove  the  iotal  depravity  of  the  whole  human  race, 
whereas  it  applies  only  to  the  morę  abandoned  Jewa,  01 
possibly  to  the  morę  wicked  Gentile  adycrsańes  of  la- 
raeL  It  is  a  descriptioń  of  "  the  fool,"  or  wicked  man 
(ver.  1),  and  of  persona  of  the  same  class  (ver.  1, 2),  **  the 
workers  of  iniquity,  who  eat  up  God's  pcople  like  bread, 
and  called  not  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord"  (vcr.  4), 
For  the  true  view  of  Paul's  quotations  from  this  psalm 
(Rom.  iii,  10),  see  M'Knight,  ad  loc. ;  and  obserye  the 
use  of  the  word  "  man"  in  Lukę  v,  20 ;  'MaiU  x,  17.  U 
b  applied  to  the  Gentiles  (llilatt  xxvii,  22 ;  comp.  Mark 
X,  83,  and  Mark  ix,  31 ;  Lukę  xviii,  82 ;  see  Mounteney, 
ad  Demosth,  PhiL  i,  221).  (/)  The  word  is  used  to  de- 
noto other  men,  in  opposition  to  those  already  named, 
as  "  both  upon  Israel  and  other  men"  (Jer.  xxxii,  20), 
i.  e.  the  Egyptians.  ^  Like  other  men"  (Psa.  lxxiii,  5), 
L  e.  common  men,  in  opiposition  to  better  men  (Psa. 
lxxxii,  7) ;  men  of  inferior  rank,  as  opposed  to  ti*^My 
men  of  higher  rank  (sce  Hebrew,  Isa.  ii,  9;  v,  15:  Paa. 
xlix,  3;  lxii,  10;  Prov.  viii,  4).  The  phrase  "son  of 
man,"  in  the  Old  Testament,  denotos  man  as  frail  and 
unworthy  (Numb.  xxiii,  19 ;  Job  xxv,  6 ;  Ezek.  ii,  1, 8) ; 
as  applied  to  the  prophet,  so  oflen,  it  has  the  force  of 
«  O  mortal !" 

2. 1Ś**2<,  isA,  is  a  man  in  the  distinguiahed  senae,  like 
the  Latin  v%r  and  Greek  a.viip,  It  is  used  in  all  the 
several  senses  of  the  Latin  rtr,  and  denotes  a  man  aa 
distinguished  from  a  woman  (1  Sam.  xvii,  83 ;  Matt. 
xiv,  21) ;  as  a  husband  (Gen.  iii,  16 ;  Hos.  ii,  16) ;  and 
in  reference  to  excellent  mental  ąualities.  A  beautiful 
instance  of  the  latter  class  occurs  in  Jer.  v,  1 :  "  Bun  ye 
to  and  fro  through  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  and  aee  now, 
and  know,  and  seek  in  the  broad  places  thereof,  if  ye 
can  find  a  man,  if  there  be  any  that  executoth  judg* 
ment,  that  seekcth  the  truth ;  and  I  will  pardon  it." 
This  reminds  the  reader  of  the  philosopher  who  went 
through  the  streets  of  Athens  with  a  lighted  lamp  in 
his  hand,  and  being  asked  what  he  sought,  said, "  I  am 
seeking  to  find  a  man"  (see  Herodot.  ii,  120;  Homer,  IL 
V,  529).  It  is  also  used  to  designate  the  superior  claasea 
(Prov.  viii,  4*;  Psa.  cxli,  4,  etc),  a  courtier  (Jer.  xxxviii« 
7),  the  małe  of  animals  (Gen.  vii,  2).  Sometimea  it 
means  men  in  generał  (Exod.  xvi,  29;  Mark  vi,  44). 

3.  ^I-K,  eno8h%  mortals,  fiporoif  as  transient,  periah- 
able,  liable  to  sickness,  etc:  "Let  not  man  [margin, 
^mortal  man*]  prevail  against  thee"  (2  Chroń,  xiv,  11). 
"  Writo  with  the  pen  of  the  common  man"  (Isa.  viii,  1), 
i.  e.  in  a  common,  legible  character  (Job  xv,  14;  Psa. 
viii,  5 ;  ix,  19, 20 ;  Isa.  li,  7 ;  Psa.  ciii,  15).  It  b  applied 
to  women  (Josh.  viii,  25). 

4.  ^!3ft,  gerber,  rtr,  man,  in  regard  to  strength,  etc  All 
etymologbts  concur  in  derińng  the  Englbh  word  "man" 
from  the  superior  powers  and  faculties  with  which  man 
b  endowed  above  all  earthly  creatures;  so  the  Latin  rtr, 
from  ri»,  vires ;  and  such  is  the  idea  conveyed  by  the 
present  Hebrew  word.  It  b  applied  to  roan  as  dbtin- 
gubbed  from  woman :  "  A  man  shall  not  put  on  a  wom-> 
an's  garment"  (Deut.  xxii,  5),  like  <Sv^f>(tfiroc  in  Matt. 
viii,  9 ;  John  i,  6 ;  to  men  as  distingubhed  from  children 
(Exod.  xił,  37) ;  to  a  małe  child,  in  opposition  to  a  fe- 
małe  (Job  iii,  8;  Sept.  apatp),  It  is  much  used  in  po- 
etry :  "  Happy  b  the  man"  (Psa.  xxxiv,  9 ;  xl,  5 ;  fii,  9 ; 
xciv,  12)«    Sometimes  it  denotes  the  spedea  at  laigo 
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(Job  ir,  17 ;  xjv,  10, 14).  For  a  oomplete  eKemplifica- 
tion  of  these  woids,  see  the  lezioons  of  Gesenius  and 
Schleuaner,  etc 

6.  D*^!;^?,  metkim',  **  men/'  alwa3rs  mascoline.  The 
aingolar  is  to  be  traoed  in  the  antedilavian  pioper  names 
Methnsael  and  Methiuelah.  Perhape  it  may  be  derired 
from  the  root  muth,  "  he  died,**  in  which  caae  ita  nse 
would  be  veiy  appropriate  in  Isa.  xli,  14,"Fear  not^thou 
wonn  Jacob,  ye  men  of  IsraeL"  If  this  conjecture  be 
admitted,  this  word  woold  coirespond  to  pporóCf  and 
might  be  rendered  "  mortaL" 

Other  Heb.  words  oocaaionally  rendered  man  in  the 

A.  V.  are  b^Ą,  bdal,  a  master  (husband),  t^tS,  niphethf 
an  animate  being,  etc  The  Greek  words  properly  thus 
rendered  are  dp^ptonoc,  HomOf  a  human  being,  and  ctyfip, 
virf  a  man  as  distinguished  from  a  woman. 

Some  peculiar  uses  of  the  word  in  the  New  Testament 
remain  to  be  noticed.  "The  Son  of  Man/'  applied  to 
OUT  Lord  only  by  himself  and  St.  Stephen  (Acta  vii,  56), 
is  the  Mesaiah  in  human  form.  Schleusner  thinks  that 
the  word  in  this  expreS8ion  always  meaus  woman,  and 
denotes  that  he  was  the  promised  Measiah,  bom  of  a 
yirgln,  who  had  taken  upon  him  our  naturę  to  fulfil  the 
great  decree  of  Goó,  that  mankind  should  be  sayed  by 
one  in  their  own  form.  *0  iraXaióc, "  the  old  man,"  and 
u  Kaipóc,  **  the  new  man" — the  former  denoting  unsanc- 
tified  disposition  of  heart,  the  latter  the  new  dJŚposition 
created  and  cherished  by  the  Gospel ;  o  <<ra>  dv^piinroc, 
'Hhe  inner  man;"  o  Kpwroc  rąc  Kapiiac  dy^pnnroc, 
**  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart,"  as  opposed  to  the  o  [Ęu 
av^putjroCf  "  the  extemal,  yisible  man."  "A  man  of 
God,"first  applied  to  Hoses  (Deut.  xxxiii,  1),  and  always 
afterwards  to  a  person  acting  under  a  divine  commis- 
aion  (1  Kings  xiii,  1 ;  1  Ttm.  vi,  1 1,  etc).  Finally,  an- 
gels  are  styled  men  (Acts  i,  10).  "To  speak  afler 
the  manner  of  men,"  i.  e.  in  accordance  with  human 
Tiews,  to  illustrate  by  human  examples  or  institutions, 
to  use  a  popular  modę  of  speaking  (Rom.  iii,  5 ;  1  Cor. 
ix,  8 ;  Gai.  iii,  15).  "  The  number  of  a  man,"  i.  c  an  or- 
dinary  number,  such  as  is  in  generał  use  among  men 
(Kev.  xiii,  18) ;  so  also  "the  measure  of  a  man,"  an  ordi- 
nary  measure,  in  common  use  (Rev.  xxi,  17). 

Man  op  Sim  (ó  dy^p^iroc  rifc  dfiapriac)^  ap  imper- 
sonation  of  the  sinful  prindple  spoken  of  by  the  apostle 
Paul  in  an  emphatic  manner  (2  Thess.  ii,  3).  The  con- 
text  (yer.  3,  4)  gives  the  folio wing  attributes  or  synon- 
ymous  titles:  (1.)  apostasy  (i)  dwotrraaia^  "a  [rather 
tke]  faUing  away"),  which  precedes  {irpSiToy)  the  ap- 
pearance  (airajciAi;^^) ;  (2.)  aon  ofperdition  (ó  yibę 
rnc  dwu»\iiaCf  i.  e.  one  sprung  from  the  fali  (comparc 
*<  that  wicked"),  and  dooroed  to  its  penalty  (comp.  ver. 
8);  (3.)  a  persecutor  (u  avTiKtifuvoc)f  especially  of 
God'8  cause  and  goyemmcnt;  (4.)  a  blasphemer  (y^łp- 
aipófupocf  etc),  i.  c  one  arrogating  divine  honors,  and 
claiming  to  work  mtracles  (yerse  9, 10).  This  is  evi- 
dently  an  assemblage  of  the  most  striking  characteris- 
tics  of  former  Antichrists  in  Scripture,  especially  the 
"  little  horn"  of  Daniel.  As  that  prophecy  referred  par- 
ticularly  to  Antiochus  Epiphanea,  this  passage  must  be 
understood  as  employing  the  conyentional  Scriptural 
language  symbolically  to  indicate  a  then  (and  perhaps 
still)  futurę  effort  on  the  part  of  some  hostile  power  to 
oyerthrow  Christianity,  and  induce  its  professors  to  re- 
nounce  it.  Such  a  peril  is  clearly  intimated  in  seyeral 
other  passages  of  the  N.  T.  (e.  g.  Mark  xiii,  22 ;  2  Tiro. 
iii,  1, 13;  Rev.  xx,  8).  But  we  are  not  to  confine  the 
prophecy  to  any  one  type  of  Antichrist;  "in  whomso- 
eyer  these  distinctiye  features  are  found — whoeyer  wields 
tcmporal  or  spiritual  power  in  any  degree  similar  to  that 
in  which  the  Man  of  Sin  is  here  described  as  wielding 
it — he,  be  he  pope  or  potentate,  is  beyond  all  doubt  a 
distinct  type  of  Antichrist"  (Ellicott,  notę,  ad  loc).  For 
a  history  of  opinion  on  this  passage,  see  Alford,  Gr,  Test. 
iii,  proleg.  p.  55  są.    See  Antichrist. 

MAN,  Prbadamite.    See  Prkadamitbs. 

BCan.    See  Manna. 
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Man^aSn  (Mava>|v,  prób.  i.  q.  Mknahem;  compw 
Mavaif/40c»  Josephus,  i4fi/.  ix,  11, 1),  a  Christian  teacher 
at  Antioch,  who  had  been  educated  with  Herod  Antipaa 
(Acts  xiii,  1;  see  Kuinol,ad  loc).  A.D.  44.  He  was 
eyidently  a  Jew,  but  nothing  else  is  known  of  him  be- 
yond this  paasage,  in  which  the  epithet  iruvrpo^oi:  >iuiX 
mean  wUha  playmtUe  (Herod  was  brooght  up,howeyer, 
at  Borne,  Josephoa,  Ani,  xvii,  1, 8)  ot  foBter-irotherf  as 
haying  the  same  nurse  (see  Walcb,  Ditsert.  ad  Acł,p, 
234).  Some  identify  him  with  the  person  aboye  named 
by  Josephus,  others  with  a  Menahem  mentioned  in  the 
Talmud  (see  Łightfoot,  ffarm,  o/N,  Tut.  ad  k>c),  but  in 
etther  caae  on  yeiy  aleńder  groonds; 

Managera,  a  committee  of  members  appointed  an- 
nnally  in  many  Presbjrterian  churches,  intrusted  with 
all  merely  secular  affairs  as  to  property  and  flnanoe. 

Man^ahath  (Heb.  Mana^chatk,  rns^,  rett),  the 
name  of  a  man  and  of  a  place. 

1.  (Sept.  Mavaxd^')  The  second  named  of  the  five 
sons  of  Shobal,  the  son  of  Seir  the  Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi, 
23 ;  1  Chroń,  i,  40).     RC.  dr.  1927. 

2.  (Sept.  Mavaxa^i  v.  r.  Ma^ayo^i.)  A  town  or 
region  to  which  certun  descendants  of  Eh  ud,  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  appear  to  haye  been  exiled  from 
Gęba  by  an  act  of  his  father  Bela  (1  Chroń,  viii,  6).  The 
context  would  seem  to  indicate  some  locality  in  the  land 
of  Moabi  See  Siiaharaim.  Some  refer  it  to  the  Mk- 
NUCHAii  of  Judah  (Judg.  ix,  43,  A.  Yers.  "  with  ease ;" 
comp.  1  Chroń,  ii,  52,  54),  but  with  little  probability. 
See  Mknuchitk. 

Man^ahethite  (1  Chroń,  ii,  62).  See  Hatsi-hak- 
Menuchoth. 

ICanasaa^tta  (Mavaooiiac  y.  r.  UayaffffiaCfYulg, 
Mana$se$)y  giyen  (1  Esdr.  ix,  81)  in  plaoe  of  the  Ma- 
NA8SKH  (q.  y.),  4,  of  the  Hebiew  list  (Ezia  x,  80). 

Manas^seh  (Heb.  iTenoMeA',  Hl^a^,  who  makei  to 
forget ;  see  Gen.  xli,  6l ;  Sept.,  Josephus,  and  N.  T.  Ma- 
raooiic ;  "Manasses"  in  Matt.  i,  10;  Rey.  vii,  6),  the 
name  of  four  men  and  of  a  tribe  descended  from  one  of 
them ;  also  of  another  man  mentioned  by  Josephus. 

1.  The  elder  of  the  two  sons  of  Joseph,  bom  in  Egypt 
(Gen.  xli,  51 ;  xlvi,  20)  of  Asenath,  the  priesfs  daugh- 
ter  of  Heliopolis.  RC.  1882.  He  was  afterwards,  to- 
gether  with  his  brother,  adopted  by  Jacob  as  his  own 
(xlyiii,  1),  by  which  act  each  became  the  head  of  a 
tribe  in  Israel  RC.  1856.  See  JACoa  The  act  of 
adoption  was,  howeyer,  acoompanied  by  a  elear  intima* 
tion  from  Jacob  that  the  descendants  of  Manasseh,  al- 
though  the  elder,  would  be  far  less  nuraerous  and  pow- 
erful  than  those  of  the  youngcr  Ephraim.  The  result 
corresponded  remarkably  with  this  intimation.  See 
Ephraim.  He  married  a  Syrian  concubine,  by  whom 
he  had  seyeral  children  (1  Chroń,  vii,  14).  See  Maciiir. 
The  only  thing  subeeąuently  recorded  of  him  person  ally 
is  that  his  grandchildren  were  "  brought  up  on  Josephus 
knees"  (Gen.  1,  23).  "The  ancient  Jewish  traditions 
are,  however,  less  reticent.  According  to  them  Manas- 
seh was  the  steward  of  Jo6eph'8  house,  and  the  inter- 
preter who  interyened  betwecn  Joseph  and  his  brethren 
at  their  intenriew;  and  the  extraordinary  strength 
which  he  displayed  in  the  struggle  with  and  binding  of 
Simeon  flrst  caused  Judah  to  suspect  that  the  apparent 
Egyptians  were  really  his  own  flesh  and  blood  (see  Tar- 
gums  Jerusalem  and  Pseudojon.  on  (len.  xlii,  23 ;  xliii, 
15;  also  the  quotations  in  WeiKs  BiN.  I^ffendSf  p.  88, 
notę)"  (Smith). 

MANASSEH,  Tribe  OF.--On  the  prophetic  benedic- 
tion  of  Jacob,  above  referred  to,  although  Manasseh,  as 
the  representataye  of  his  futurę  lineagc,  had,  like  his 
grand-uncle  £^u,  Ifist  his  birtbright  in  favor  of  his 
younger  brother,  he  reccived,  as  Esau  had,  a  blessing 
only  inferior  to  the  birtbright  itsclf.  Like  his  brother, 
he  was  to  increase  with  the  fertility  of  the  fish  which 
swarmed  in  the  great  Egypt  ian  stream,  to  "become  a 
people,  and  also  to  be  great"— the ''  thousands  of  Manaa- 
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eeb,**  no  less  than  those  of  Ephraim,  indeed  morę,  were 
to  become  a  proverb  in  the  nation ;  his  name,  no  less 
Łhan  Łhat  of  Epbraim,  was  to  be  the  symbol  and  the  ex- 
pression  of  the  richest  blessings  for  his  kindred. 

The  position  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  durinfi^  the 
march  to  Canaan  was  with  Ephraim  and  Benjamin  on 
the  west  side  of  the  sacred  tent.  The  standard  of  the 
three  sons  of  Rachel  was  the  figurę  of  a  boy,  with  the 
inscription  **  The  doud  of  Jehovah  rested  on  them  un- 
tU  they  went  forth  out  of  the  camp**  (Targ.  Pseudojon. 
on  Numb.  ii,  18).  The  chief  of  the  tribe  at  the  time  of 
the  census  at  Sinai  was  Gamaliel  ben>Pedahzur,  and  its 
numbers  were  then  82,200  (Numb.  i,  10,35;  ii,  20, 21; 
yii,  54-59).  The  numbers  of  Ephraim  were  at  the  same 
datę  40,500.  Forty  years  later,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jor- 
dan, thcse  proportions  were  rerersed.  Manasseh  had 
then  increased  to  52,700,  while  Ephraim  had  diminished 
to  32,500  (Numb.  xxvi,  34, 37).  On  this  occasiou  it  is 
remarkable  that  Manasseh  resumes  his  position  in  the 
catalogue  as  the  eldesŁ  son  of  Joseph.  Possibly  this  is 
due  to  the  prowess  which  the  tribe  had  shown  in  the 
conąuest  of  Gilead,  for  Manasseh  was  certainly  at  this 
time  the  most  distinguished  of  all  the  tribes.  Of  the 
three  who  had  elected  to  remain  on  that  side  of  the  Jor^ 
daii,  Reuben  and  Gad  had  chosen  their  lot  because  the 
country  was  suitable  to  their  pastorał  possessions  and 
tendencics.  But  Machir,  Jair,  and  Nobah,  the  sons  of 
Manasseh,  were  no  shepherds.  They  were  pure  war- 
riors,  who  had  taken  the  most  prominent  part  in  the 
cbnąuest  of  those  provinces  which  up  to  that  time  had 
been  conquered,  and  whose  deeds  are  constantly  referred 
to  (Numb.  xxxii,  39 ;  DeuL  iii,  13,  14, 15)  with  credit 
and  renown.  **■  Jair,  the  son  of  Manasseh,  took  all  the 
tract  of  Argob  .  .  .  sixty  great  cities"  (Deut  iii,  14,  4). 
"Nobah  took  Kenath  and  the  daughter-towns  thereof. 
and  called  it  after  his  own  name**  (Numb.  xxxii,  42). 
**  Because  Machir  was  a  man  of  war,  therefore  he  had 
Gilead  and  Bashan"  (Josh.  xvii,  1).  The  district  which 
these  aucient  warriors  conąuered  was  among  the  most 
difiicult,  if  not  the  most  difficult,  in  the  whole  country. 
It  embraccd  the  hills  of  Gilead,  with  their  inuccessiblc 
heights  and  impassable  r8\'ines,  and  the  almost  impreg- 
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nable  tract  of  Argob^  which  deriyes  its  modem  namc  of 
Lejah  irom  the  secure  ^^asylom"  it  affords  to  those  who 
take  rcfuge  within  its  natural  fortificatiom.     Had  tbrr 
not  remained  in  these  wild  and  inaccewible  districta.  bot 
gone  forward  and  taken  their  lot  with  Łbe  rest,  wbo 
shall  say  what  changes  might  not  have  occurred  in  the 
histoiy  of  the  natirai,  through  the  presence  of  sodk  en- 
ergetic  and  warlike  spirits?     The  few  peraonages  g( 
eminence  whom  we  can  with  certainty  identify  as  Ma- 
nassites,  such  as  Gideon  and  Jephthah— for  Elijah  and 
others  may  with  equal  probability  have  belonged  to  the 
neighboring  tribe  of  Gad — were  among  the  mott  re- 
markable characters  that  Israel  produced.    Gtdeofa  was, 
in  fact,  **  the  greatest  of  the  judges,  and  hia  children  aU 
but  established  hereditary  monarchy  in  their  own  Uat* 
(Stanley,  S,  cmd  P,  p.  230).     But,  with  the  one  excep- 
tion  of  Gideon,  the  warlike  tendencies  ofManaaeeh  seem 
to  have  been  confined  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan.    There 
they  throve  exceedingly,  pushing  their  way  northward 
over  the  rich  plains  of  Jaulan  and  JedCir — the  Gaula- 
nitis  and  Itursea  of  the  Roman  period — to  the  foot  of 
Mount  Hermon  (1  Chroń.  v,  28).     At  the  time  of  the 
coronation  of  David  at  Hebron,  while  the  western  Ma- 
nasseh sent  18,000,  and  Ephraim  itself  20,800,  the  east- 
em  Manasseh,  with  Gad  and  Reuben,  mnstered  to  tbe 
number  of  120,000,  thoroughly  armed  —  a  remarkable 
demonstration  of  strength.  still  morę  remarkable  whai 
we  rcmember  the  fact  that  Saul*s  house,  with  the  great 
Abner  at  its  head,  was  then  residing  at  Mahanaim,  od 
the  border  of  Manasseh  and  Gad.     But,  thon^h  thus 
outwardly  prosperous,  a  similar  fate  awaited  them  in 
the  end  to  that  which  bcfel  Gad  and  Reuben;  they 
graduaUy  assimilated  themBclves  to  the  old  inhabitants 
of  the  country— they  "  transgressed  against  theGodof 
their  fathers,  and  went  a-whoring  afler  the  goda  of  tht 
people  of  the  land  whom  God  destroyed  bdbre  them* 
(ver.  25).     They  relinquished,  too,  the  settled  modę  o( 
life  and  the  definite  limits  which  befitted  the  membeis 
of  a  federal  nation,  and  gradually  became  Bedouins  of 
the  wildemess,  spreading  themselres  over  the  rast  de$- 
erts  which  lay  betwecn  the  allotted  possessions  of  their 
tribe  and  the  Euphrates,  and  which  had  from  time  im- 
memorial  been  the  hunting-grounds  and  pastures  of  tbe 
wild  Hagarites,  of  Jetur,  Nephish,  and  Nodab  (1  Chmo. 
V,  19,  22).     On  them  first  descended  the  punishmcnt 
which  was  ordained  to  be  the  inevitable  consoąuence  of 
such  misdoing.     They,  first  of  all  Israel,  were  carried 
away  by  Pul  and  Tiglath-Pileser,  and  settled  in  the  As- 
syrian  territories  (ver.  26).     The  connection,  however. 
between  east  and  west  had  been  kcpt  up  to  a  certain  dt- 
gree.     In  Bethshean,  the  most  easterly  city  of  tbe  ci»> 
Jordanie  Manasseh,  the  two  portions  all  but  joined.    I)a- 
vid  had  judges  or  oflScers  there  for  aU  matters  sacied 
and  secular  (1  Chroń,  xxvi,  32) ;  and  Solomon*s  commis- 
sariat  ofiicer,  Ben-Geber,  ruled  over  the  towns  of  Jair 
and  the  whole  district  of  Argob  (1  Kings  iv,  13),  and 
transmitted  their  productions,  doubtless  not  witboot 
their  people,  to  the  court  of  Jerusalem. 

The  gcnealogies  of  the  tribe  are  presenred  in  Numb. 
xxvi,  28-34;  Josh.  xvii,  1,  etc;  and  1  Chroń  vii,  14-19. 
But  it  seems  impossible  to  unravel  these  so  as  to  ascer- 
tain,  for  instance,  which  of  the  families  remained  east  of 
Jordan,  and  which  advanced  to  the  west,  From  tbe 
fact  that  Abi-ezer  (the  family  of  Gideon),  Hepher  (pos- 
sibly Ophrah,  the  native  place  of  the  same  hero),  ar.d 
Shcchem  (the  well-known  city  of  the  Bene-Joseph)  iH 
occur  among  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Gilead,  the  son 
of  Machir,  it  seems  probable  that  Gilead,  whose  name  ifl 
so  intimatelv  connected  with  the  eastcm,  was  also  tbe 
immediate  progenitor  of  the  western  half  of  the  tribe. 

Nor  is  it  less  difficult  to  fix  the  exact  position  of  the 
territory  allotted  to  the  western  half.  In  Josh.  XTii 
14-18.  a  passage  usually  regarded  by  critics  as  an  ex- 
cccdingly  ancient  document,  we  find  the  two  tribes  of 
Joseph  complaining  that  only  one  porUon  had  been  sl- 
lotted  to  them,  viz.  Mount  Ephraim  (ver.  15),  and  that 
they  could  not  extend  into  the  plains  of  Jordan  or  £s- 
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dTtdon,  beeame  those  districts  were  Btill  in  Łhe  poiwcg 
ńon  of  the  Caiuumitea,  and  scoored  by  their  chariota. 
In  reply  Joehua  adyisea  them  to  go  ap  into  the  forest 
(ver.  16,  A.  V.  "wood") — ^into  the  mountain  which  ia  a 
forest  (ver.  18).  Tbis  mountain  clotbed  with  foreat  can 
aurely  be  uothing  but  the  variou8  spun  and  offsboots  of 
Camel,  the  '*  mountain**  closely  adjoining  the  portion 
of  Ephraim  whose  ricbnees  of  wood  was  so  proyeibial. 
It  is  in  accordance  with  this  view  that  the  majority  of 
the  towns  of  Manasseh — ^which,  as  the  weaker  portion 
of  the  tńbe,  woold  naturally  be  pnshed  to  seek  its  for- 
tunes  outaide  the  limits  originally  bestowed — were  actu- 
ally  on  the  slopes  either  of  Carmel  itself  or  of  the  eon- 
tiguous  ranges.  Thos  Taanach  and  Megiddo  were  on 
the  northern  spun  of  Carmel;  Ibleam  appeara  to  have 
bef  n  on  the  eastem  oontinuation  of  the  lange,  some- 
where  near  the  present  Jenln.  £n-Dor  was  on  the 
aiopes  of  the  so-called  **  little  Hermon."  The  two  re- 
maining  towns  mentioned  as  belonging  to  Manasseh 
formed  the  eztreme  eastem  and  western  limits  of  the 
tribe;  the  one,  Bethshean  (Josh.  xyli,  11),  waa  in  the 
hollow  of  the  Gh5r,  or  Jordan  Yalley;  the  other,  Dor 
(ibid.) I  was  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  sheltered 
behind  the  rangę  of  Carmel,  and  immediately  opposite 
the  bluff or  shoulder  which  forms  its  highest  point'  The 
w  hole  of  these  cities  are  specially  mentioncśd  aa  stand- 
ing  in  the  allotments  of  other  tribes,  thoagh  inhabited 
by  Manasseh :  and  this,  with  the  absence  of  any  attempt 
to  define  a  limit  to  the  possessions  of  the  tribe  on  the 
north,  looks  as  if  no  boundaiy-line  had  esisted  on  that 
aide,  but  as  if  the  tenitory  faded  off  gradnally  into  those 
of  the  two  oontłguoos  tribes  from  whom  it  had  borrowed 
its  fairest  citiea.  On  the  south  side  the  boundary  be- 
tween  Manasseh  and  Ephraim  is  morę  definitely  de- 
seń t>ed,  and  may  generally  be  traced  with  toleiable  oer- 
tainty.  Their  joint  possessions  were  bounded  by  the 
territorj'  of  Asher  on  the  north  and  Issachar  on  the 
uorth-east  (xyii,  10),  but  the  dtvision  linę  between  the 


two  kindred  tribes  is  defined  by  a  place  called  Asher 
(ver.  7),  now  Yastr,  twelve  miles  north-east  of  Nabliia. 
Thence  it  ran  to  Michmethah,  descnbed  as  facing  She- 
chem  (NablCls) ;  then  went  to  the  ńght,  L  e.  southward, 
to  the  spring  of  Tappuah,  and  so  doubtless  to  the  Jor- 
dan. In  the  opposite  direction  it  fell  in  with  the  water- 
oourses  of  the  torrent  Kanah — probably  the  Nahr  Falaik 
— along  which  it  ran  to  the  Mediterranean.   See  Tribe. 

From  the  indications  of  the  history,  it  would  appear 
that  Manasseh  took  very  little  part  in  public  affairs. 
They  either  left  all  that  to  Ephraim,  or  were  so  far  re- 
moyed  from  the  oentre  of  the  nation  as  to  haye  little 
interest  in  what  was  taking  place.  That  they  attended 
Dayid's  coronation  at  Hebron  bas  already  been  men- 
tioned. When  his  nile  was  estaUished  oyer  all  Israel, 
eaeh  half  had  its  diatinct  ruler — the  western,  Joel  ben- 
Pedaiah;  the  eastem,  Iddo  ben-Zechariah  (1  Chroń. 
xxyii,  20,  21).  From  this  time  the  eastem  Manasseh 
fades  entirely  finom  our  yiew,  and  the  western  is  bardly 
kept  before  us  by  an  occasional  mention.  Such  scat- 
teród  notices  as  we  do  find  haye  almost  all  reference  to 
the  part  taken  by  members  of  the  tribe  in  the  reforma 
of  the  good  kings  of  Judah — the  Jehoyah-reyiyal  under 
Asa  (2  Chion.  xy,  9) — the  Passoyer  of  Hezekiah  (xxx, 
1, 10, 11, 18),  and  tiie  subsequent  enthnaiasm  against 
idolatry  (xxxi,  1)— >the  iconoclasm  of  Josiah  (xxxiy,  6), 
and  his  restoration  of  the  buildings  of  the  Tempie  (yer. 
9).  It  łs  gratifying  to  reflect  that  these  nótioes,  faint 
and  scattered  as  they  are,  are  all  oolored  with  good,  and 
exhibit  nonę  of  the  repulsiye  tnuts  of  that  most  repul- 
siye  heathenism  into  which  other  tribes  of  Israel  fell. 

A  positiye  oonnection  between  Manasseh  and  Benji^ 
min  is  implied  in  the  genealogies  of  1  Chroń,  yii,  where 
Machir  is  sald  to  haye  married  into  the  family  of  Hup- 
pim  and  Shappim,  chief  hooses  in  the  latter  tribe  (yer. 
15).  No  reooid  of  any  such  relation  appears  anywhere 
else. — Smith,  s.  y. 

The  following  are  all  the  Biblical  localities  in  botłi 
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BectioDs  of  the  tribe,  with  their  preaenred  modem  rep- 
resentatives : 

Manabssh  Bast. 


Apbek. 
Ashtaruth. 
Ashterotłi  •karnalm) 
or  Beeshteroib.     / 
Bethi»ttid«. 
Edrei. 

Oadara  Cor  Geigesa}. 
Oedhar. 
Golan. 
Havoth-Jair. 
Jadah-on-Jordan. 
Karnalm. 
Kenath  or  Nobah. 
Tob. 


Town.  Fik, 

do.  TettAthUraht 

do.  Mezaręibf 

do.  [£l-ArąJ]Y 

da  Deraf 

do.  Um-Keiś. 

Dlstrict  Jedur, 

City.  iTell  et-Feraś]  ? 

District.  N.  part  of  Gilead  f 

do.  8.  of  Banias  t 

Town.  8ee  Abhtaboto. 

do.  Kunewatf 

do.  Es-Sumrahr 
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Abel-mebolah. 

Adam. 

iBnon. 

Aner. 

Armageddon. 

Asber. 

Beth-barab. 

Beih-Bbean. 

Betb-abittah. 

Bexek. 

Bileam. 

Ca»area. 

Di>r. 

Dotban. 

Eudor. 

gn-tappaab. 
llboa. 

Gilead. 

Hadad-rlmmoD. 

Harod. 

Herinon  (Little). 

Jeb  o  vab-alialoin. 

Meg^ddo. 

Morob. 

Opbrab. 

8bainir. 

Taanach. 

Taaoatb-sbilob. 

Tabbatb. 

Tabor. 

Tappnab. 

Zaretban  or  Zarta-*^ 
Dab ;  also  Zereda  1 
or  Zeredatba,  Ze- 1 


Town.  [KhHrbeUBh-Skuk]  f 

do.  [N.  of  Botbsbean]  t 

Springs.  Bir  of  Sbelk  Salim  f 

Towu.  See  Taan  acb. 

Yalley.  See  Mboiddo. 

Towu.  Yasir. 

Ford.  [Near  JUr-Damieb]  f 

Town.  Beisan, 

do.  Shuitakr 

du.  [Khurba-Makh]  ? 

do.  See  Iblsam. 

do.  Kaisariyeh, 

do.  Tantum, 

do.  TMDothatL 

do.  Endur, 

do.  See  Tappcar. 

Moant.  Jebd  Fukua, 

da  See  Gii^aoa. 

Town.  Rummaneh, 

Foant.  Ain^alutL 

Monot  iJtbel  ed-Duhyl* 

Altar.  See  OpiimAo. 

Town.  El'Uj)un. 

HilL  See  Hkkmov. 

Town.  Er/air 

do.  Sammtrt 

do.  Tanuk, 

do.  Ain  Tamar 

do.  [reI/-flamaA]  f 

Moant  Jebel  Tur, 

Dlstrict  Aroond  Ala/r 

Town.  [8.  of  wadj  Osbeb]  ? 


reratb. 


2.  Aocording  to  the  usual  reading  of  the  text  in  Judg. 
xyiii,  80,  Manasseh  was  the  father  of  Gershom,  who  is 
named  as  the  father  of  Jonathan  that  acted  as  priest  tu 
the  Danites  at  Laish;  but  besides  that  this  would  not 
make  him  a  Levite,  and,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that 
Gershom  is  a  Leyitical  name,  the  reading  is  marked  as 
suspicioiu  (MtCą^,  Sept  Mava<r<r^),  and  should  doubt- 
leas  be  corrected  to  "  Moses,"  as  in  the  Yulg.  and  many 
copies  of  the  SepL    See  Jonathan. 

3.  The  fourteenth  separate  king  of  Judah,  son  and 
Bucceasor  of  Hezekiah,  who  began  to  reign  at  the  early 
age  of  tweWe  years,  and  reigned  fifty-five  years.  RĆ. 
697-642.  (In  the  following  account  we  chiefly  foUow 
that  iu  Smith's  Didionary  o/ the  BibU,  s.  t.)  The  reign 
of  this  monarch  is  thos  longer  than  that  of  any  other 
of  the  house  of  Darid.  There  is  nonę  of  whtch  we  know 
less.  In  part,  it  may  be,  this  was  the  direct  result  of 
the  cbaracter  and  policy  of  the  man.  In  part,  doubt- 
leas,  it  is  to  be  traced  to  the  abhorrence  with  which  the 
following  gcneration  looked  back  upon  it  as  the  period 
of  lowest  degradation  to  which  their  country  had  ever 
fallen.  Chroniders  and  prophets  pass  it  over,  gather- 
ing  from  its  hurrors  and  disasters  the  great,  broad  les- 
sons  in  which  they  saw  the  foot*prints  of  a  righteous 
retńbotion,  the  tokens  of  a  divine  compassion,  and  then 
they  avert  their  eyes  aod  will  see  and  say  no  morę. 
This  18  in  itself  significant  It  gives  a  meaning  and  a 
value  to  every  fact  which  has  escaped  the  aentence  of 
obliyion.  The  very  reticence  of  the  historians  of  the 
O.  T.  shows  how  free  they  were  from  the  rhetorical  ex- 
aggerationa  and  inaccuracies  of  a  later  age.  The  strug- 
gle  of  opposing  worships  must  have  been  as  fierce  undcr 
Manasseh  as  it  was  under  Antiochus,  or  Decius,  or  Dio- 
detian,  or  Mary.    Men  must  have  suffered  and  died  in 


that  stmggle  of  whom  the  world  was  not  woctbr,  and 
yet  no  contrast  can  be  greater  than  that  between  tbe 
short  notices  in  Kings  and  Chronides,  and  the  maityr- 
ologies  which  belong  to  thoee  other  periods  of  peneco- 
tion. 

1.  The  birth  of  Manasseh  is  fixed  (RC  709)  twdre 
years  before  the  death  of  Uezekiah  (2  Kinga  xxi,  1). 
We  must,  therefore,  infer  either  that  there  had  been  do 
heir  to  the  throne  up  to  that  comparativdy  late  period 
in  his  reign,  or  that  any  that  had  been  bom  had  died,  or 
that,  as  sometimes  happened  in  the  aucoession  of  Jewiałi 
and  other  Eastem  kings,  the  elder  son  was  paaaed  orer 
for  the  younger.    There  are  leasona  which  make  tbe 
former  the  morę  probable  altematiye.    The  cxoeediDg 
bittemess  of  Hezekiah*s  sorrow  at  the  thzeatened  ap- 
proach  of  death  (2  Kings  xx,  2, 3 ;  2  Chion.  xxxii,  24 ; 
Isa.  xxxviii,  1-8),  is  more  natoral  if  we  think  of  him  as 
sinking  under  the  thought  that  he  was  dying  chikUeas, 
leaving  no  heir  to  hia  work  and  to  his  kingdom.    Wben, 
a  little  later,  Isaiah  wams  him  of  the  captiTity  and 
shame  which  will  faU  on  his  children,  he  ąteaks  of  Cfaose 
chiidren  as  yet  future  (2  Kings  xx,  18).     This  cŁicnm- 
stance  will  explain  one  or  two  facts  in  the  oontempotaiy 
history.     Uezekiah,  it  would  aeem,  recovering  from  his 
sickness,  anxious  to  avoid  the  dauger  that  had  tbreat- 
ened  him,  of  leaving  his  kingdom  without  an  heir,  mar- 
ried,  at  or  about  this  time,  Uephzibah  (2  Kings  xxi,  1), 
the  daughter  of  one  of  the  dtizens  or  prinoes  of  Jenm- 
lem  (Joseph.  i4fi<.  x,  3, 1).     The  prophets,  we  may  weQ 
imagine,  would  wekome  the  prospect  of  a  auooeaMir 
named  by  a  king  who  had  been  ao  tnie  and  faithful. 
Isaiah  (in  a  passage  dearly  bdonging  to  a  later  daie 
than  the  early  portiona  of  the  book,  and  apparently  sug- 
gestcd  by  some  oonspicuous  manriage),  with  his  cbarac- 
teristic  fondness  for  tracing  auguiies  in  namea,  findd  in 
that  of  the  new  queen  a  prophecy  of  the  ultimate  resto- 
ration  of  Israd  and  the  glories  of  Jeruaalem  (Isa.  lxii,  4, 
6 ;  compare  Blunt,  Scriptural  Cauicid,  part  iii,  5).     The 
city,  also,  should  be  a  Hephzibah,  a  ddightsMoe  one. 
As  the  bridegroom  rejoiceth  over  the  bride,  so  woiUd 
Jehovah  rejoice  over  his  people.  See  Hepuzirah.    Tbe 
child  that  is  bom  from  this  union  is  called  Manasseh. 
This  name,  too,  is  strangely  significant    It  appean  no- 
where  else  in  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Jodah.    Tbe 
only  associations  connected  with  it  were  that  it  belonged 
to  the  tribe  which  was  all  but  the  most  powerfol  of  the 
hostile  kingdom  of  IsraeL     How  are  we  to  aocoont  for 
80  singular  and  unlikdy  a  choioe  ?     The  answer  is,  that 
the  name  embodied  what  had  been  for  years  the  chet- 
ished  object  of  Hezekiah's  policy  and  hope.    To  tak« 
advantage  of  the  overthrow  of  the  riyal  kingdom  by 
Shalmaneser,  and  the  anarchy  in  which  its  prorinces 
had  been  lefb,  to  gather  round  him  the  remnant  of  the 
population,  to  bring  them  back  to  the  worship  and  faith 
of  their  fathers,  this  had  been  the  second  step  in  hi> 
great  national  reformation  (2  Chroń,  xxx,  6).     It  wss 
at  least  partially  successful.    "  Divex«  of  Asher,  Mana*- 
sehj  and  Zebulun  humblcd  themseWes  and  caroe  to  Jon- 
salem."*    They  were  there  at  the  great  pasBoyer.    The 
wurk  of  destroying  idols  went  on  in  Ephraim  and  Ma- 
nasseh  as  well  as  in  Judah  (2  Chroń,  xxxi,  1).     What 
could  be  a  more  acceptable  pledge  of  his  desire  to  re- 
ceiye  the  fugitiyes  as  on  the  same  footing  with  his  owo 
subjects  than  that  he  should  giye  to  the  heir  to  hiji 
throne  the  name  in  which  one  of  their  tribes  exulted? 
What  could  bctter  show  the  desire  to  let  all  past  dis- 
cords  and  offences  be  foi^tten  than  the  name  which 
was  itaclf  an  amnesty  ?    (Gesenius). 

The  last  twelve  years  of  IIezekiah'8  reign  were  not, 
howeycr,  it  will  be  remerobered,  those  which  were  like- 
ly  to  influence  fur  good  the  cbaracter  of  his  soooessor. 
His  policy  had  succeeded.  He  had  thrown  off  the  yoke 
of  the  king  of  Assyria,  which  Ahaz  had  aocepted,  had 
defied  his  armies,  had  been  deliycred  from  extreme9t 
danger,  and  had  madę  himsdf  the  head  of  an  independ- 
ent kingdom,  receiving  tribute  (h>m  neighboring  princei 
instead  of  paying  it  to  the  great  king,  the  king  of  As- 
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■yiia.  Bat  he  goes  a  step  further.  Not  content  with 
independence,  he  enters  on  a  policy  of  aggreesion.  He 
contracts  an  alliance  with  the  rebełliooB  viceroy  of  Bab- 
ylon  agaiitft  their  common  enemy  (2  Kinga  xx,  12 ;  Isa. 
xxxix).  He  displays  the  treasures  of  his  kingdom  to 
the  ambassadon,  in  the  beiief  that  this  will  show  them 
taow  poweKul  an  ally  be  can  prove  himaelf.  Isaiah  pro- 
tested  against  this  step,  bat  the  ambition  of  being  a 
great  potentate  continaed,  and  it  was  to  the  results  of 
this  ambition  that  the  boy  Manasseh  suoceeded  at  the 
age  of  twelve. 

2.  The  accession  of  the  yoathfol  king  appeazs  to  bare 
been  the  signal  for  an  entire  change,  if  not  in  the  foi^ 
eign  policy,  at  any  ratę  in  the  religious  administration 
of  the  kingdom.  At  so  early  an  age  be  can  scarcely 
hare  been  the  spontaneoos  auŁhor  of  so  great  an  altera- 
tion,  and  we  may  infer  accordingly  that  it  was  the  work 
of  the  idolatrous,  or  Ahaz  pany,  which  had  been  le- 
preseed  daring  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  bat  had  all  along, 
iike  the  Romish  clergy  under  Edward  YI  in  £ngland, 
looked  on  the  reform  with  a  sullen  acquie8cence,  and 
thwarted  it  when  thcy  dared.  The  change  which  the 
king'8  measures  brongbt  aboat  was,  after  all,  superficial. 
The  idolatiy  which  was  pablidy  discountenanced  was 
practiced  privately  (Isa.  i,  29 ;  ii,  20 ;  lxv,  8).  The 
priests  and  the  pruphets,  in  spite  of  their  oatward  or- 
thodoxy,  were  too  often  little  bctter  than  licentioas 
drunkards  (Iso.  xxviii,  7).  The  nobles  of  Jadah  kept 
the  new  rooons  and  sabbaths  mach  in  the  same  way  as 
thoee  of  France  kept  their  Lents  when  Loais  Xiy  had 
madę  devotion  a  coort  ceremoniał  (Isa.  i,  13, 14).  lliere 
are  signs  that  even  among  the  king*s  highest  officers  of 
State  there  was  one,  Shebna  the  scribe  (Isa.  xxxvii,  2), 
the  treasorer  (Isa.  xxii,  15)  ''over  the  hoase,"  whose 
policy  was  simply  that  of  a  selfish  ambition,  himself 
poflsibly  a  foreigner  (comp.  Biunt*s  Script,  Coinc.  iii,  4), 
and  whom  Isaiah  saw  throagh  and  distrusted.  It  was, 
moreover,  the  traditional  policy  of  **  the  princes  of  Ju- 
dah"  (compare  one  remarkable  instance  in  the  reign  of 
Joash,  2  Chroń,  xxiv,  17)  to  favor  foreign  alliances  and 
the  toleration  of  foreign  worship,  as  it  was  that  of  the 
true  priests  and  prophets  to  protest  against  it.  It  woald 
aeem,  accordingly,  as  if  they  urged  upon  the  young  king 
that  scheme  of  a  close  alliance  with  Babylon  which  Isa- 
iah had  condemned,  and,  as  the  natoral  conseąuence  of 
this,  the  adoption,  as  for  as  poseible,  of  its  worship,  and 
that  of  other  nations  whom  it  was  desirable  to  concili- 
ate.  The  morbid  desire  for  widening  the  rangę  of  their 
knowledge  and  penetrating  into  the  mysteńes  of  other 
83rstems  of  beiief  may  possibly  have  contributed  now, 
as  it  had  done  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  to  increase  the 
evil  (Jer.  ii,  10-25;  Ewald,  Geach,  Tsr,  iu,  666).  The 
resolt  was  a  debasement  which  had  not  been  eąaalled 
eren  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  uniting  in  one  centrę  the 
abominations  which  elsewhere  existed  separately.  Not 
oontent  with  sanctioning  their  presence  in  the  Holy  City, 
as  Solomon  and  Rehoboam  had  done,  Manasseh  defiled 
with  it  the  sanctuary  itself  (2  Chroń.  xxxiti,  4).  The 
worship  thus  introduced  was,  as  bas  been  said,  predom- 
inantly  Babylonian  in  ita  character.  *'He  ob6erved 
times,  and  uśed  enchantments,  and  used  witchcraft,  and 
dealt  ¥rith  a  familiar  spirit,  and  with  wizsrds'*  (ver.  6). 
The  worship  of  **  the  hoet  of  heaven,"  which  each  man 
celebrated  for  himself  on  the  roof  of  his  own  hoase, 
took  the  place  of  that  of  the  Lord  6od  of  Sabaoth  (2 
Kings  xxiii,  12;  Isa.  lxv,  8, 11 ;  Zeph.  i,  5;  Jer.  viii,  2; 
xix,  18 ;  xxii,  29).  With  this,  however,  there  was  as- 
tociated  the  old  Molech  worship  of  the  Ammonites. 
The  fires  were  rektndled  in  the  valley  of  Ben-Hinnom. 
Tophet  was  (for  the  first  time,  apparently)  built  into  a 
stately  fabric  (2  Kings  xvł,  8 ;  Isa.  xxx,  88,  as  compared 
with  Jer.  vii,  81 ;  xix,  5 ;  Ewald,  Gesch.  Itr,  iii,  667). 
Even  the  king^s  sona,  instead  of  being  presented  to  Je- 
hovah,  reoeived  a  horrible  fire-baptism  dedicating  them 
to  Molech  (2  Chroń,  xxxiii,  6),  while  othere  were  actu- 
ally  slaughtered  (Ezek.  xxiii,  87,  89).  The  Baal  and 
Aflhtaroth  ritual,  which  had  been  imported  under  Solo- 


mon from  the  Phoenicians,  was  revived  with  fresh  splen- 
dor, and.  in  the  worship  of  the  "  qaeen  of  heaYen,**  fixcd 
ita  roots  deep  into  the  habits  of  the  people  (Jer.  vU,  18). 
Worse  and  morę  horrible  than  all,  the  Asherah,  the  im- 
age of  Astarte,  or  the  obscene  symbol  of  a  phailic  wor- 
ship (comp.  Asherah,  and,  in  addition  to  the  aathori- 
ties  there  cited,  Mayer,  De  Reform.  Josw,  etc,  in  the 
Thes,  Tkeo.  philoL  Amstel  1701)  was  seen  in  the  hoose 
of  which  Jehovah  had  said  that  he  would  there  put  his 
name  forever  (2  Kings  xxi,  7).  All  this  was  accom- 
panied  by  the  extreme8t  morał  degradation.  The  wor- 
ship of  those  old  Eastem  religions  has  been  well  de- 
scribed  as  a  kind  of  **  sensaoas  intoxication,"  simply 
sensuoas,  and  therefore  associated  inevitably  with  a 
fiendish  craelty,  leading  to  the  utter  annihilation  of  the 
spiritual  life  of  men  (Hegel,  Philas.  ofHittory^  i,  8).  So 
it  was  in  Jernsalem  in  the  days  of  Manasseh.  Bival 
priests  (the  Chemarim  of  Zeph.  i,  4)  were  consecrated 
for  this  hideoas  worship.  Women  dedicating  them- 
8elves  to  a  cuUus  Iike  that  of  the  Babylonian  Mylitta 
wove  hangings  for  the  Asherah  as  they  sat  there  (May- 
er, cap.  ii,  §  4).  The  Kadeshim,  in  closest  neighborhood 
with  them,  gave  themselves  ap  to  yet  darker  abomina- 
tions (2  Kings  xxiii,  7).  The  awfal  words  of  Isaiah  (i, 
10)  had  a  terrible  truth  in  them.  Those  to  whom  he 
spoke  were  literally  **mlers  of  Sodom  and  princes  of  Go- 
morrah."  EveTy  faith  was  tolerated  but  the  old  faith 
of  IsraeL  lliis  was  abandoned  and  proscribed.  The 
altar  of  Jehovah  was  displaced  (2  Chroń.  xxxiLi,  16). 
The  very  ark  of  the  covenant  was  rcmoved  from  the 
sanctuary  (2  Chroń,  xxxv,  8).  The  sacred  books  of  the 
people  were  so  systematically  destroyed  that  fifty  years 
later  men  listened  to  the  Book  of  the  Law  of  Jehovah 
as  a  newly-diacovered  treasore  (2  Kings  xxii,  8).  It 
may  well  be,  according  to  a  Jewish  tradition,  that  this 
fanaticism  of  idolatry  led  Manasseh  to  order  the  name 
Jehovah  to  be  erased  from  all  documents  and  inscrip- 
tions  (Patrick,  ad  loc).  All  this  involved  also  a  system- 
atic  violation  of  the  weekly  sabbatic  rest  and  the  con- 
sequent  loss  of  one  witness  against  a  merely  animal  life 
(Isa.  lvi,  2 ;  lviti,  18).  The  tide  of  cormption  carried 
away  some  even  of  those  who,  as  priests  and  prophets, 
should  have  been  steadfast  in  resisting  it  (Zeph.  iii,  4 ; 
Jer.  ii,  26;  v,  18;  vi,  18). 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  bitter  grief  and  baming  in- 
dignation  of  those  who  continued  faithful.  The  fiercest 
zeal  of  Hagaenots  in  France,  of  Covenanter8  in  Scot- 
land, against  the  badgcs  and  symbols  of  the  Latin 
Charch,  is  perhaps  bat  a  faint  shadow  of  that  which 
grew  to  a  wbite  heat  in  the  hearts  of  the  worshippers 
of  Jehovah.  They  spoke  out  in  words  of  corresponding 
strength.  £vil  was  coming  on  Jenisolem  which  should 
make  the  ears  of  men  to  tingłe  (2  Kings  xxi,  12).  The 
linę  of  Samaria  and  the  plummet  of  the  house  of  Ahab 
should  be  the  doom  of  the  Holy  City.  Like  a  ve8sel 
that  had  once  been  fuli  of  precious  ointment  (comp.  the 
Sept.  d\apd(rrpov)t  but  had  afterwards  become  foul,  Je- 
rusalero  should  be  emptied  and  wiped  out,  and  expo8ed 
to  the  winds  of  Heaven  till  it  was  cleansed.  Foreraost, 
we  may  well  believe,  among  those  who  thus  borę  their 
witness  was  the  old  prophet,  now  bent  with  the  weight 
of  fourscore  yeare,  who  had  in  his  earlier  days  protested 
with  eqnal  courage  against  the  crimes  of  the  king^s 
grandfather.  On  him,  too,  according  to  the  old  Jewish 
tradition,  came  the  firet  shock  of  the  peisecution.  En- 
raged  at  the  rebukes  which  the  aged  prophet  doubtless 
administered,  the  king  is  said  to  have  caused  him  to  be 
sawn  asunder  with  a  wooden  saw ;  thb  fate  seems  to  be 
alluded  to  in  Heb.  xi,  37.  See  Isaiah.  Habakkuk  may 
have  shored  his  martyrdom  (Keil  on  2  Kings  xxi ;  but 
comp.  Habakkuk).  Bnt  the  persecution  did  not  stop 
there.  It  attacked  the  whole  order  of  the  true  proph- 
ets, and  those  who  foUowed  them.  Every  day  witness- 
ed  an  execution  (Josephus,  A  ni,  x,  8, 1).  The  slaughter 
was  like  that  under  AlVa  or  Charles  IX  (2  Kings  xxi, 
16).  The  martyrs  who  were  faithful  anto  death  had  to 
endure  not  torturę  only,  but  the  mocka  and  taunta  of  a 
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godleas  generation  (lu.  ly^ii^  1^).  Long  aftenrards  the 
remembrance  of  that  reign  of  terror  liogered  iii  the 
minds  of  men  as  a  guilt  for  which  nothing  could  afcone 
(2  Kuigs  xxiv,  4).  The  peraecution,  like  most  other 
persecotioiis  carried  on  ¥dth  entire  singleneas  of  por- 
pose,  was  for  a  time  successful  (Jer.  ii,  30).  The  proph- 
ets  appear  no  morę  in  the  long  history  of  Manasseh^s 
rcign.  The  heart  and  the  intellect  of  the  nation  were 
crushed  out,  and  there  would  seem  to  hare  been  no 
chroniclers  left  to  record  this  portion  of  its  history. 

3.  Retribution  came  soon  in  the  natural  sequence  of 
event8.  There  are  indications  that  the  neighboring  na- 
tions — Philistines,  Moabites,  Ammonites — ^who  had  been 
tributary  imder  Hezekiah,  revolted  at  some  period  in 
the  reign  of  Manasseh,  and  aaserted  their  independence 
(Zeph.  ii,  4-19 ;  Jer.  xlvii,  xlviii,  xlix).  The  Babylo- 
nian  alliance  borę  the  fniits  which  had  been  predicted. 
Hezekiah  had  been  too  hasty  in  attaching  himself  to 
the  cauae  of  the  rebel  pńnoe  against  Assyria.  The  re- 
bellion  of  Merodach-Baiadan  was  crushed,  and  then  the 
wrath  of  the  Assyrian  king  fell  on  those  who  had  sup- 
ported  him.  See  £sab-haddon.  Acoording  to  others, 
during  the  constant  war  between  Assyria  and  Egypt, 
Manasseh  adhered  to  the  policy  of  his  father  in  making 
common  cause  with  the  latter  power.  One  or  the  other 
of  these  causes,  although  not  stated  by  the  sacred  his- 
torian,  brought  into  Judosa  an  Asi^rian  army,  under  the 
generał  of  £sar-haddon,  and  this  time  the  invasion  was 
morę  successful  than  that  of  Sennacherib.  The  city 
apparently  was  taken.  The  miserable  king  attempted 
ilight,  but  was  discovered  in  a  thom-brake  in  which  he 
had  hidden  himself,  was  laden  with  chains,  and  sent 
away  as  a  captire  to  Babylon,  which  was  then  subject 
to  the  Assyrians,  where  he  was  cast  into  prison.  His 
name  bas  been  discovered  on  the  Assyrian  monuments 
{Joum.  o/Sac,  Lit,  April,  1859,  p.  75).  See  Niskveh. 
Herę,  at  last,  Manasseh  had  ample  opportunity  and  lei- 
surę  for  cool  reflection ;  and  the  hard  lessons  of  adver8ity 
were  not  lost  upon  him.  He  saw  and  deplored  the  evils 
of  his  reign — ^he  became  as  a  new  man — he  humbly  be- 
sought  pardon  from  God,  and  implored  that  he  roight 
be  enabled  to  evince  the  sincerity  of  his  oontrition  by 
being  restored  to  a  position  for  undoing  all  that  it  had 
been  the  business  of  his  life  to  effect.  His  prayer  was 
heard.  His  captivity  is  supposed  to  have  lasted  a  year, 
and  he  was  then  restored  to  his  kingdom  under  certain 
obligations  of  tribute  and  allegiance  to  the  king  of  As- 
syria, which,  although  not  cxpressed  in  the  acoount  of 
this  transaction,  are  alluded  to  in  the  history  of  his  suc- 
cesBors  (2  Chroń,  xxxiii,  11-13 ;  comp.  Maurice,  Propk" 
ets  and  Kinga,  p.  362).     See  Manassks,  Prayer  of. 

Two  question8  meet  us  at  this  point,  (a)  Have  we 
satisfactory  grounds  for  believing  that  this  sUtement  is 
historically  true?  (fr)  If  we  acoept  it,  to  what  period 
in  the  reign  of  Manasseh  is  it  to  be  assigned?  It  has 
been  urged  in  regard  to  (a)  that  the  silence  of  the  writer 
of  the  books  of  Kings  is  conclusive  against  the  tmstr 
worthiness  of  the  narrative  of  2  Chronicles.  In  the  for- 
mer  there  is  no  mention  madę  of  captivity  or  repent- 
ance  or  return.  The  ktter,  it  has  been  said,  yields  to 
the  temptation  of  pointing  a  morał,  of  making  history 
appear  morę  in  harmony  with  his  own  notions  of  the 
divine  govemment  than  it  actually  is.  His  anxiety  to 
deal  leniently  with  the  successors  of  David  leads  him  to 
invent  at  once  a  rcformation  and  the  captivity  which  is 
represented  as  its  cause  (RosenmuUer,  BibLAlierth.  i,  2, 
p.  131 ;  Hitzig,  Begr.  d,  Kritik,  p.  130).  It  wiU  be  nec- 
essary  in  dealing  with  this  objectiou  to  meet  the  scep- 
tical  critic  on  his  own  ground.  To  say  that  hb  rea- 
soiiing  contradicts  our  belief  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
historical  books  of  Scripture,  and  is  deBtnictive  of  all 
reverenoe  for  them,  would  involve  a  peiiłio  principii, 
and,  however  strongly  it  may  influence  our  feelings,  we 
are  bound  to  find  another  answer.  It  is  believed  that 
the  answer  is  not  far  to  scek.  -  (1)  The  silence  of  a 
writer  who  sums  up  the  history  of  a  reign  of  fifty-five 
years  in  nineteen  reraes  as  to  one  alleged  event  in  it  is 


snrely  a  weak  ground  for  refusing  to  aeoept  tłot  erem 
on  the  authority  of  another  historian.     (2)  The 
sion  is  in  part  explauied  by  the  chaiacter  of  che 
ti ve  of  2  Kings  xxL    The  writer  deliberately  tana  mwwj 
from  the  history  of  the  days  of  ahame,  and  not  leas  ftaoi 
the  personal  biography  of  the  king.     He  looks  on  tbe 
reign  only  as  it  oontributed  to  the  cormpCłcm  aad  Dual 
overthrow  of  the  kingdom,  and  no  afier  repentanoe  wsa 
able  to  undo  the  mischief  that  had  been  dooe  at  ńrSL 
(3)  Still  keeping  on  the  level  of  human  probabilities,  tbe 
character  of  the  writer  of  2  Chronicles,  obvioaalT  a  Le- 
vite,  and  looking  at  the  iacts  of  the  histoiy  fhim  the 
Levitical  p<Hnt  of  view,  would  lead  him  to  attach  gieater 
importanoe  to  a  partial  reinstatement  of  the  old  ritoal 
and  to  the  oessation  of  peraecution,  and  so  to  gire  them 
in  pioportion  a  greater  piominenoe.     (4)  There  is  one 
peculiarity  in  the  history  which  is,  in  some  measore.  of 
the  naturę  of  an  undeugned  coinddenoe,  and  ao  cunifiim 
it.    The  captains  of  the  host  of  Assyria  take  Manaawh 
to  Babylon.    Would  not  a  later  writer,  inventing  the 
stozy,  have  madę  the  Assyrian,  and  not  the  fiabylonian, 
capital  the  scenę  of  the  captivity;  or,  if  the  latter  wcr 
choaen  for  the  sake  of  harmony  with  the  prophecy  of 
Isa.  xxxix,  have  madę  the  king  of  Babylon  lather  than 
of  Assyria  the  captor?    As  it  is,  the  nanative  fiu  in, 
with  the  utmost  aa:uracy,  to  the  Iacts  of  Orioital  histo- 
ry.    The  first  attempt  of  Babylon  to  assert  ita  indepen- 
dence of  Nineveh  failed.     It  was  crushed  by  Esar-had- 
don  (the  first  or  aecond  of  that  name;  compare  Esab- 
HADDON,  and  Ewald,  Gach.  Isr,  iii,  675),  and  for  a  time 
th«  Assyrian  king  held  his  oourt  at  Babylon,  so  as  to 
effect  morę  completely  the  reduction  of  the  rebellioas 
province.    There  is  (5)  the  fact  of  agreement  with  the 
interventiQn  of  the  Assyrian  king  in  2  Kings  xvii,  34, 
just  at  the  same  time.     The  king  is  not  named  there, 
but  Ezra  iv,  2, 10,  give8  Asnapper,  and  this  is  probably 
only  another  form  of  Asardanapar,  and  this=£sar-had- 
don  (compare  Ewald,  Gtack,  iii,  676;  Tob.  i^  21  gires 
Sarchedonus).     The  importation  of  tribes  from  Eastera 
Asia  thus  becomes  part  of  the  same  policy  as  the  attack 
on  Judah.    On  the  whole,  then,  the  objection  may  well 
be  dismissed  as  frivolou8  and  vexatiou8.    Like  many 
other  difficulties  urged  by  the  aame  school,  it  has  in  it 
Bomething  at  once  captioos  and  puerile.    Thoae  who  lay 
nndue  stress  on  them  act  in  the  spirit  of  a  clerer  boy 
asking  puzzlingquestion8,  or  a  sharp  advocate  gettingop 
a  case  against  the  evidenoe  on  the  other  side,  rather  than 
in  that  of  critics  who  have  leamed  how  to  oanstniet 
a  histoiy  and  to  value  its  materials  rightly  (oomp.  Ketl, 
Commen^.  on  2  Kings  xxi).    Ewald,  a  critic  of  a  nobter 
stamp,  whose  fault  is  rather  thatof  fantastic  reconstnic- 
tion  than  needless  scepticism  {Gesck.  Igr.  iii,  678),  ad- 
mits  the  groundwork  of  truth.    Woold  the  prophecy  of 
Isaiah,  it  may  be  asked,  have  been  recorded  and  pre- 
served  if  it  had  not  been  fulfllled  ?    Might  not  Manas- 
seh's  release  have  been,  as  Ewald  suggests,  the  direct 
oonsequence  of  the  death  of  Esar-haddon  ?    Indeed.  all 
the  soberer  German  critics  acoept  it  as  tmth,  and  place 
Manasseh^s  captivity  under  Esar-haddon  (Berthean,  ad 
loc.).    Bertheau  suggests  that  some  support  to  the  ao 
oount  may  perhaps  be  found  in  2  Kings  xx,  17  są.    For 
other  discussions  of  the  alleged  improbabilities  of  tbe 
Biblical  nanrative,  see  Dahlers,  Defide  Chrome,  kia.  p. 
139 ;  Grambeig,  Chrofu  p.  199,  210;  Bdigumńd,  u,  234; 
RosenmuUer,  Alterih,  I,  ii,  131 ;  Keil,  Apohg.  der  Ckro- 
nik.  p.  425 ;  Havemick,  £inleit.  H,  i,  221 ;  Stud,  u  Krit. 
1860,vol.iiL 

(5.)  The  circnmstance  jnst  notioed  enaUes  os  to  retara 
an  approximate  answer  to  the  other  qnestion.  The  do- 
ratiou  of  Esar^haddon^s  Babylonian  reign  is  calculated 
as  being  in  RC.  680-667;  and  ManasBeh^s  captirity 
raust  therefore  have  fallen  within  thoee  limita.  A  Jew- 
ish  tradition  ^Seder  Olttm  Rabba,  c  24)  fixeB  the  twen- 
ty-second  year  of  his  reign  as  the  exact  dato. 

4.  The  period  that  followed  is  dwelt  upon  by  the 
writer  of  2  Chronicles  as  one  of  a  great  change  for  the 
better.    The  discipline  of  exile  madę  the  king  feel  thak 
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the  gods  whom  he  Imd  choflen  were  powerless  to  deliver, 
and  he  turned  in  hia  heart  to  Jebovah,  the  God  of  his 
fkthen.  The  oompassion  or  death  of  Ksar-haddon  led 
to  his  release,  and  he  retamed  after  eome  uncertain  in- 
tenral  of  time  to  JeroBalem.  It  b  not  improbable  that 
hia  absence  from  that  dty  had  gpyen  a  breatbing  time 
to  the  oppreased  adherenta  of  the  ancient  creed,  and 
possibly  had  brooght  into  prominence,  aa  the  proyisional 
niler  and  defender  of  the  city,  one  of  the  chief  members 
of  the  party.  If  the  prophecy  of  Isa.  xxii,  15  receired, 
aa  it  probably  did,  its  fulfilment  in  Shebna'8  shańng  the 
captivity  of  his  master,  tbere  is  nothing  extraragant  in 
the  belief  that  we  may  refer  to  the  same  period  the  no- 
ble worda  which  speak  of  Eliakim,  the  son  of  Hilkiah, 
aa  taking  the  place  which  Shebna  should  leave  yacant, 
and  ńsing  up  to  be  **  a  father  unto  the  inhabitants  of 
Jenualem  and  to  the  house  of  Judah,"  having  '*  the  key 
of  the  house  of  David  on  hia  shoulder." 

The  return  of  Manaaseh  was  at  any  ratę  followed  by 
a  new  poUcy.  The  old  faith  of  Israel  was  no  longer 
persecated.  Foreign  idoiatriea  were  no  longer  thrust, 
in  all  their  foułnesa,  into  the  sanctoary  itself.  The  altar 
of  the  Lord  w«s  again  restored,  and  peace-offeringa  and 
thank-offerings  sacrifioed  to  Jehoyah  (2  Chroń,  xxxiii, 
15, 16).  But  beyond  this  the  reformation  did  not  go. 
The  ark  was  not  restored  to  its  place.  The  book  of  the 
law  of  Jehoyah  remained  in  its  concealment.  Satisfied 
with  the  feeling  that  they  were  no  longer  worshipping 
the  gods  of  other  nadons  by  naroe,  they  went  on  with  a 
modę  of  worship  essentially  idolatrous.  "  The  people 
did  sacrifice  still  in  the  high  places,  but  to  Jehoyah  their 
God  only"  (ibid.  ycr.  17). 

5.  The  other  facts  known  of  Manaaseh^s  reign  connect 
themselyes  with  the  state  of  the  world  round  him.  The 
Assyriau  monarchy  was  tottering  to  its  fali,  and  the 
king  of  Judah  seems  to  haye  thought  that  it  was  still 
possible  for  him  to  rule  as  the  head  of  a  strong  and  in- 
dependent kingdom.  If  he  had  to  content  himself  with 
a  smaller  territoiy ,  he  might  yet  guard  its  capital  against 
attack  by  a  new  wali  deifending  what  had  been  before 
ita  weak  side  (comp.  Zeph.  i,  10),  **  to  the  entering  in  of 
the  fish-gate,"  and  comi^eting  the  tower  of  Ophel,  which 
had  been  begun  with  a  like  parpose  by  Jotham  (2 
Chion.  xxyii,  3).  Nor  were  the  preparations  for  de- 
lenee  limited  to  Jenisalem.  '^He  put  captains  of  war 
into  all  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah.''  There  was,  it  must 
be  remembered,  a  special  reason  for  this  attitude,  oyer 
and  aboye  that  affordcd  by  the  oondition  of  Aasjrria. 
Egypt  had  emerged  from  the  chaos  of  the  Dodecarchy 
and  the  Ethiopian  intmders,  and  again  become  strong 
and  a^^ressiye  onder  Psammiticbus.  Pushing  his  arms 
northwaida,  he  attacked  the  Philistines;  and  the  twen- 
ty-nine  years'  siege  of  Azotua  most  haye  fallen  wholly 
or  in  part  within  the  reign  of  Manasseh.  So  far  his 
progresa  would  not  be  unaooeptable.  It  would  be  pleas- 
ant  to  see  the  old  hereditary  enemies  of  Israel,  who  had 
l^tely  grown  insolent  and  deliant,  meet  with  their  mas- 
tera. About  this  Ume,  accordingly,  we  find  the  thought 
of  an  Egyptian  alliance  again  beginning  to  gain  fayor. 
The  prophets,  and  those  who  were  guided  by  them, 
dreaded  this  morę  than  anything,  and  entered  their  pro- 
test against  it.  Not  the  less,  howeyer,  from  this  time 
forth,  did  it  oontinue  to  be  the  fayorite  idea  which  took 
possession  of  the  minds  of  the  lay-party  of  the  princes 
of  Judah.  The  yery  name  of  Manasseh^s  son,  Amon, 
barely  admitttng  a  possible  Hebrew  explanation,  but 
identical  in  form  and  sound  with  that  of  the  grcat  sun- 
god  of  Egypt  (so  Ewald,  Geseh,  iii,  665),  is  probably  an 
indicati<m  of  the  gladness  with  which  the  alliance  of 
FUunmitichua  was  welcomed.  As  one  of  its  conse- 
ąnences,  it  probably  inyolyed  the  supply  of  troops  from 
Judah  to  senre  in  the  armiea  of  the  Egyptian  king. 
Without  adopting  Ewald's  hjrpothesis  that  this  is  re- 
ferred  to  in  Deut.  xxyiii,  68,  it  is  yet  likely  enough  in 
itself,  and  Jer.  ii,  14-16  seems  to  allude  to  some  such 
State  of  things.  In  return  for  thia,  Manasseh,  we  may 
belieye,  reoeiyed  the  help  of  the  chariota  and  horsea  for 


which  Egypt  was  always  famons  (Isa.  xxxi,  1).  (Compb 
Aństeas,  £pii(,  ad  PhUocr,  in  Hayercamp's  Josephus,  ii, 
104).  If  this  was  the  close  of  Manas8eh's  reign,  we  can 
well  understand  how  to  the  writer  of  the  boolu  of  Kings 
it  would  seem  hardly  better  than  the  beginning,  leaying 
the  root-evil  uncured,  preparing  the  way  for  w^orse  eyils 
than  itself.  We  can  understand  how  it  was  that  on  his 
death  he  was  buried  as  Ahaz  had  been,  not  with  the 
buńal  of  a  king,  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  house  of  David, 
but  in  the  garden  of  Uzza  (2  Kings  xxi,  26),  and  that, 
long  after^-ards,  in  spite  of  his  repentance,  the  Jews 
hcld  his  name  in  abhorrence,  as  one  of  the  three  kings 
(the  other  two  are  Jeroboam  and  Ahab)  who  had  no 
part  in  etemal  life  (Sanhedr,  xi,  1,  quoted  by  Patrick  on 
2  Chroń,  xxxiii,  18). 

Indeed,  the  cvii  was  irreparable.  The  habits  of  a 
sensuous  and  debased  worship  had  eaten  into  the  life  of 
the  people;  and  though  they  might  be  repressed  for  a 
time  by  force,  as  in  the  reformation  of  Josiah,  they  burst 
out  again,  when  the  pressure  was  remoyed,  with  fresh 
yiolence,  and  rendered  eyen  the  zeal  of  the  best  of  the 
Jewish  kings  fruitful  chiefly  in  hypocrisy  and  unreality. 
The  intellectual  life  of  the  people  suffered  in  the  same 
degree.  The  persecution  cut  off  all  who,  trained  in  the 
schools  of  the  prophets,  were  the  thinkers  and  teachers 
of  the  people.  The  reign  of  Manasseh  witnessed  the 
close  of  the  work  of  Isaiah  and  Habakkuk  at  its  begin- 
ning, and  the  youth  of  Jeremiah  and  Zephaniah  at  its 
conclu8ion,but  no  prophetic  writings  illumine  that  dreary 
half-ccntury  of  debascment.  The  most  fearful  symptom 
of  all,  when  a  prophet's  yoice  was  again  heard  during 
the  minority  of  Josiah,  was  the  athcism  which,  then  aa 
in  other  ages,  followed  on  the  confuscd  adoption  of  a 
confluent  poły theism  (Zeph.  i,  12).  It  is  surely  a  strained, 
almost  a  fantastic  hypothesis,  to  assign  (as  Ewald  does) 
to  such  a  period  two  such  noble  works  as  Deuteronomy 
and  the  book  of  Job.  Nor  was  this  dying  out  of  a  true 
faith  the  only  eyil.  The  systematic  persecution  of  the 
worshippers  of  Jehoyah  accustomed  the  people  to  the 
horrors  of  a  religious  war;  and  when  they  in  their  tum 
gained  the  ascendancy,  they  used  the  opportunity  with 
a  fiercer  stemness  than  had  been  known  before.  Je- 
hoshaphat  and  Hezekiah  in  their  reforma  had  been  con- 
tent with  restoring  the  true  worship  and  destroyitig  the 
Instruments  of  the  false.  In  that  of  Josiah,  the  destruc- 
tion  extends  to  the  priests  of  the  high  places,  whom  he 
sacrifices  on  their  own  altars  (2  Kings. xxiii,  20). 

6.  But  little  ia  added  by  later  tradition  to  the  O.-T. 
narratiye  of  Manasaeh's  reign.  The  prayer  that  bears 
his  name  among  the  apocr3'phal  books  can  hardly,  in 
the  absence  of  any  Hebrew  original,  be  considered  as 
identical  with  that  referred  to  in  2  Chroń,  xxxiii,  and  is 
probably  rather  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  work  out  the 
hint  there  supplied  than  the  reproduction  of  an  older 
documenL  There  are  reasons,  howeyer,  for  belieying 
that  there  existed  at  some  time  or  other  a  fuller  history, 
morę  or  less  legendary,  of  Manasseh  and  his  conyersion, 
from  which  the  prayer  may  possibly  haye  been  an  ex- 
cerptj  preseryed  for  deyotional  purposes  (it  appears  for 
the  ńret  time  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions)  when  the 
rest  was  rejected  as  worthless.  Seat  tered  here  and  there, 
we  find  the  dUjecta  membra  of  such  a  work.  Among  the 
oifences  of  Manasseh,  the  most  prominent  is  that  he 
places  in  the  sanctuary  an  dya\fia  riTpairpóaiinroy  of 
Zeus  (Suidas,  a.  y.  Mayaaafic ;  Georg.  Syncellus,  ChrO' 
nograph,  i,  404).  The  chaige  on  which  hc  condemns 
Isaiah  to  death  is  that  of  blasphemy,  the  words  "  I  saw 
the  I/>rd"  (Isa,  yi,  1)  being  treated  as  a  presumptuoua 
boast  at  yariance  with  Exod.  xxxłii,  20  (Nic  de  Lyra, 
from  a  Jewish  treatise :  Jehamoth^  quoted  by  Amama, 
in  Crii,  Saari  on  2  Kings  xxi).  Isaiah  is  miraculously 
rescued.  A  cedar  opens  to  receive  him.  Then  comes 
the  order  that  the  cedar  should  be  sawn  through  (t6idL). 
That  which  madę  this  sin  the  greater  was  that  the 
king's  mother,  Hephzibah,  was  the  daughter  of  Isaiah. 
When  Manasseh  was  taken  captiye  by  Merodach  and 
taken  to  Babylon  (Suidas),  he  was  thrown  into  prison 
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and  fed  daily  with  a  scanty  allowanoe  of  bran-bread  and 
water  mixed  wtth  yinegar.  Then  came  his  condemiia- 
don.  Ue  was  encased  in  a  brazen  image  (the  descrip- 
tion  suggesŁs  a  punishment  Uke  tbat  of  the  buli  of  Pe- 
rillus),  but  he  repented  and  prayed,  and  the  image  clave 
asundcr,  and  he  escaped  (Suidas  and  Georg.  Syncellus). 
'*And  the  Lord  heard  the  voice  of  Manaases  and  piti^ 
hiro/'  the  legend  continuea,  "and  there  came  around 
him  a  flame  of  fire,  and  all  the  irons  about  him  (rd  Ttpi 
airóp  ffidijpa)  were  melted,  and  the  Lord  delivered  him 
out  of  his  affliction"  (Const,  Apoit,  ii,  22;  compare  JuL 
Afric.  ap.  Routh,  Rd.  Snc,  ii,  288).  Then  he  retumed 
to  Jerusalem  and  lived  righteously  and  justly. 

4.  An  Israelite  of  the  descAidants  (or  residents)  of 
Pahath-moab,  who  repudiated  his  foieign  wife  after  the 
exile  (Ezra  x,  80).    B.C.  459. 

5.  Another  Israelite  of  Hashun  who  did  the  same 
(Ezra  X,  83).     RC.4d9. 

Manasseh  ben -Joseph  ben-Israeł,  one  of  the 
most  diatinguished  Jewish  theologians  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury,  was  bom  at  Lisbon,  Portugal,  in  1604,  at  a  time 
when  the  Iberian  peninsula  was  a  place  of  torturę  for 
all  non-Roman-Catholic  belieyers,  but  morę  particularly 
the  Jews.  Joseph,  hia  father,  a  rich  merchant,  feared 
the  power  of  the  inquisitor8,  and,  like  many  religiously 
persecuted,  tumed  towards  hospitable  Holland  for  an 
asylum  for  himself  and  his  family.  The  household 
found  a  safe  home  in  Amsterdam,  and  when  yet  a  youth 
ben-Joseph  was  placed  under  the  instruction  of  the  cel- 
ebrated  Isaac  Uzziel,  then  rabbi  at  the  Dutch  capitaL 
So  rapid  was  his  progrcss  and  so  unbounded  the  confi- 
dence  of  the  Jews  of  Amsterdam  in  Manasseh  ben-I»- 
rael,  as  he  is  commonly  called,  that  on  the  death  of  Uz- 
ziel, when  only  eighteen  years  old  (1622),  be  was  deem- 
ed  a  worthy  successor  of  the  departed  rabbL  In  1626, 
in  need  of  means  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  father*s 
family,  largely  dependent  upon  him  for  support,  he  es- 
tablished  the  celebratcd  "  Amsterdam  Hebrew  printing- 
ofBce."  Two  years  later  he  printed  his  own  maiden 
production,  and  in  1632  finally  came  before  the  public 
with  the  lirst  volume  of  his  great  and  justly  cclebrated 
Conciliałory  or  Ilarmony  ofthe  Pentałeuch  (sce  below), 
in  which  upwards  of  two  hundrcd  and  ten  Hebrew  works, 
and  fifty-four  Greek,  Latin,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  au- 
thors,  both  sacred  and  profane,  are  quotcd.  His  famę 
was  now  established  in  all  Europę,  and  his  authority  ac- 
oepted  not  only  by  the  Jews,  but  even  Christian  scholara 
acknowledged  his  scholarship,  and  wrote  to  him  from  far 
and  wide,  requesting  explanations  of  diflScultics  which 
they  encountered  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and  Jewish 
history.  The  celebrated  Yossius,  Dionysius,  Hugo  Gro- 
tius,  Huet,  Episcopus,  Sobierre,  Frankenberg,  Thomas 
Fuller,  Nathaniel  Homesiiis,  etc,  were  among  his  corre- 
spondents.  He  solicited  their  influence  in  behalf  of  his 
sufTering  brethren,  and  was  thereby  enabled  to  petition 
the  Long  Parliamcnt  (1650)  to  readmit  the  Jews  into 
England,  whencc  they  had  bcen  expellcd  ever  sińce 
1290.  Shortly  after,  he  dedicated  The  ffope  o/Israei  to 
the  English  Parliament,  which  was  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged in  a  letter  written  by  lord  Middlesex,  addressed 
To  my  dear  hrothfr  Af,  B,  /.,  the  Hebrew  philosopher, 
Encouraged  thereby,  Manasseh  came  over  to  England  in 
1655;  preaented  "A  Humble  Addre^"  in  behalf  of  his 
coreligionists  to  Cromwell;  published  in  London,  1656, 
his  Vindicaiion  o/JetrSj  in  answer  to  those  Christians 
who  opposed  the  readmission  of  Jews  into  that  countr}' ; 
and  though  Cromwell,  with  all  hts  power,  could  not  car- 
ry  through  the  measure  permitting  Jews  to  scttle  in 
England  (see  Jkws),  he  granted  to  Manasseh  ben-Is- 
rael  a  pension  of  £100  per  annum,  payable  quarterly,  and 
comroencing  Feb.  20, 1656  (corop.  Carlyle,  ii,  163).'  Ma- 
nasseh, however,  did  not  long  enjoy  this  generous  gift,  for 
he  diod  in  Middleburg  in  1657,  on  his  way  back  to  Am- 
sterdam. GtAtz  (6VjirA.  c/.yMrf<w,  X,  13,84-86)  rather 
belittles  Manasseh^s  literary  ability.  He  regards  him  as 
*'a  man  of  much  infurmation,  but  of  little  thought,"  and 
'  yet  his  acąuaintauce  with  Manasseh  is  founded  mainly  on 


Kayserling*8  biography.  An  encytdopndical  knofwledgc 
was  diaplayed  by  Manasseh  in  hia  writings;  thia  abouŁd 
ceitainly  not  stand  against  him.  His  most  important 
works  are  (1.)  t^y^  *^3B,  in  Hebrew,  being  an  indes  to 
all  the  passagea  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  in  tbe  Mid- 
rath  Rabboih  on  the  Pentateoch  and  the  Fi^-^  Megil- 
loth  (Amsterdam,  1628) ;  (2.)  ComeUiator^  Wre  de  om- 
remenHa  locorum  S,  Scriptungf  qua  pwffuare  inler  m-  r»- 
dmiur^  etc  (in  Spanish,  Amst.  1632-1651,  4  rola. ;  toL  i 
was  translated  into  Latin  by  Yossius,  Amst.  1633,  and 
the  whole  into  English  by  Lindo,  London,  1842) :  (3.) 
De  CreaiioM.  Problemata  (in  Spanish,  Amsterd.  1635) ; 
(4.)  De  Besurrectione  Mortuorutn,  Libri  łres  (in  Span- 
ish, Amsterd.  1636) ;  (5.)  W^^nn  "IT^S,  De  Termimo 
Yitoi  (in  Latin,  Amsterd.  1639 ;  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  Thomas  Pococke,  Lond.  1699) ;  (6.)  ^'''n  r.i:C2, 
four  books  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul  (written  in 
Hebrew,  Amst.  1651 ;  new  ed.  Leipa.  1862.  Tbeee  are 
yaluable  contributions  to  Biblical  literaturę,  inaamoch 
as  Manasseh  gives  in  them  all  the  passagea  fram  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  which,  according  to  the  explaiMtinDa 
of  the  ancient  rabbina,  teach  the  immortality  of  Łh«  soul 
and  the  reaurrection) ;  (7.)  n^p^  *pX(,Piedra  GiorioMi 
o  de  la  Estatua  de  Nełmchadnuar  (Amst  1665),  an  ex- 
position  of  DanieFs  dream,  written  in  Spanish,  which 
the  immortjd  Rembrandt  did  not  think  it  below  his  dig- 
nity  to  adom  writh  four  engrarings.  He  also  canied 
through  his  own  presa  sereral  beautiful  and  correctly- 
printed  editions  ofthe  Hebrew  Scriptures;  wrote  a  He- 
brew grammar,  entitled  M*l'!n3  hfiC,  GrammaHca  ff^ 
breot  div%dida  en  guatuor  Ubrotf  which  bas  not  as  yet 
been  published ;  and  left  us  over  four  hundred  well-wnt- 
ten  scrmons  in  Portuguese.  See  ¥\lnt^Biblioth,Jud,  ii, 
354-358 ;  Steinschneider,  Caialo^s  Libr,  Hebr.  ta  B^U- 
otheca  BodieianUf  coL  1645-1652 ;  and  especially  the  yal- 
uable biograpbics  by  K^yteńingt  Jahrbuch  Jur  die  Ge- 
schichle  der  Juden  (Leipz.  1861),  ii,  85  Bq. ;  and  by  Car- 
I  moly,  in  the  Revue  OrienicUe  (BruKelles,  1842),  pw  299- 
'  348 ;  C  D.  Ginsburg,  in  Kitto,  iii,  a.  y. ;  Hoefer,  J\*b«r. 
Biog,  Generale,  xxxiii,  145  są. 

Manaa^eee  (Mava<rffj|c),  tbe  Greek  form  of  the 
name  ManoMeh,  and,  as  snch,  applied  not  only  to  those 
mentioned  in  the  O.  T.,  but  to  another  in  the  Apocr>-pha. 

1.  The  son  of  Joseph  by  that  name  (Rey.  yii,  6). 

2.  The  king  of  Judah  (Matt.  i,  10;  and  ao  in  ^'tbe 
Praycr"  thus  entitled). 

3.  One  of  the  sona  of  Hashum  (1  Eadr.  ix,  88;  comp. 
Ezra  X,  83). 

4.  A  wealthy  inhabitant  of  Bethnlia,  and  husband  of 
Judith,  according  to  the  legend.  He  was  amittcn  with 
a  snnstroke  while  superintending  the  laboren  in  his 
fields,  leaying  Judith  a  widów  with  great  poeseasions 
(Jud.yiii,2,7;  x,3;  xyi,  22-24),  and  was  buriedbetween 
Dothan  and  Baal-haoDon.— Smith.    See  Judith. 

MANASSES,  The  PRAYER  op,  one  of  the  shofter 
apocryphal  piecea  appended  to  the  O.  T.  (In  the  fol- 
lowing  account  we  mainly  follow  tbe  artidea  on  the 
subject  in  Kitto  and  Smith*8  Dietionariee.)  Thoagb 
wanting  in  the  early  printed  editions  of  the  Sept^  it 
must  have  been  included  in  the  ancient  MSS.  of  the 
Sept.,  as  is  eyident  from  the  fact  that  there  exists  an 
Ante-Hierunymian  Latin  yersion  of  it.  It  is  found  is 
the  Codcx  Alexandrinu8,  and  the  Greek  text  was  fint 
published  in  Robert  Stephena'  edition  of  the  Biblia  La- 
fina  (Paris.  1540),  and  in  the  edition  of  the  same  printed 
in  1546.  It  was  also  printed  in  the  Apoatolical  Cim^ 
łutions  in  1563 ;  it  was  then  pablished  by  Dandeistadt 
in  1628 ;  inserted  in  the  fourth  yolume  of  the  Loodoa 
Polyglot,  with  the  yarious  readings  ofthe  Codex  Ales- 
andrinus,  in  the  ApostoUcal  Fathert  of  Cotelerius  m 
1672;  in  the  LUni  apocr,  V.  T.  (Francof.  ad  M.  1694, 
Halle,  1749) ;  in  the  editions  of  the  Apocrypha  by  Rei* 
neccius  (1730),  Michaelis  (1741);  and  after  the  text  of 
the  Cod.  AIexandrinus  in  the  editions  of  tha  Sept.  by 
Grabę  and  Breitinger. 
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I.  Tith  and  Paniimu — ^This  apocry-phal  production  is 
called  the  prayer  of  Manasset  {irpo<rfvxv  Mat>ainni)j 
or  kymn  o/prayer  (Trpotnvx^  ryc  t^fic),  becauae  it  pur- 
ports  to  be  the  suppUcatiom  which  tfais  monarch  offered 
to  God  when  captire  in  Babylon,  mentioned  in  2  Chroń. 
zxxiii,  12, 13.  Ita  pomtion  yaries  in  the  MSS.,  printed 
editions  of  the  text,  and  in  the  renions.  It  is  morę 
generalia  appended  to  the  Psalter  witb  the  collection  of 
hymns  and  prayers,  as  in  the  Codex  Alexandrina8,  the 
Zttrich  MS.  of  the  Psalms  mentioned  by  Fritzsche,  and 
in  the  Ethiopic  Psalter,  pablished  by  Ludolf  (Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  1701) ;  in  the  three  Łatin  MSS.  used  by 
Sabatier  it  is  placed  at  the  end  of  2  Chroń.  (Sabat  BUU. 
Lat,  iii,  1088) ;  in  the  editions  of  the  Yulgate  formed 
after  the  Trident  Canon  of  the  Bibie  it  is  usually  put  at 
the  end  of  the  N.  T.,  suooeeded  by  the  third  and  foorth 
books  of  Esdias.  Lather  placed  it  as  the  last  of  the 
Apocrypha,  at  the  end  of  the  O.T.,  while  Matthew*8  Bi- 
bie, which  flrst  inserted  it  among  the  Apocrypha,  and 
which  is  foUowed  by  the  Bishop'8  Bibie  and  the  A.  Y., 
puta  it  before  the  Maccabeea. 

IŁ  Contenis,  A  uthor^  Date^  Original  iMnguage,  etc. — It 
opena  with  air  appeal  to  the  God  of  the  faithful  patri- 
archa and  their  righteous  seed,  describea  his  greatness  as 
Creator  of  all  things,  before  whose  power  every  one 
trembles,  and  whose  wrath  no  sinner  can  endure,  and 
speaks  of  his  proffered  pardon  to  the  penitent  (rer. 
1-8).  Thereupon  the  repentant  king  confesses  his  sins, 
humbles  himself  on  aocount  of  them,  prays  for  pardon, 
and  promises  to  lead  a  life  of  gretitude  and  praise  (ver. 
9-16). 

Many  writers  haye  scen  nothing  in  this  prayer  to 
militate  against  its  being  the  penitential  dirge  of  the 
penitent  Monasseh ;  on  the  contrary,  they  think  that 
the  dmplicity  and  appropriateness  of  its  style,  the  ear- 
nest  and  touching  manner  iu  which  it  is  eKpressed,  go 
far  to  show  that  if  it  is  not  UteraUg  ^  his  prayer  unto  his 
God"  rendered  into  Greek,  that  prayer  formed  the  baais  of 
the  Greek.  It  is,  indeed,  certain  that  the  prayer  was  still 
extant  when  the  Chronicles  were  compiled,  that  the 
chronicler  kuo  it  ^  in  the  book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel"  (2 
Chroń,  xxxiii,  18),  and  that  later  writers,  as  well  as  tra- 
dition,  constantly  refer  to  it  (compare  Sanhedrinj  101,  b ; 
108,  a ;  Jenualem  Sanhedrin  xvii ;  Midrath  Rałboth  on 
Ley.,  Parsha  xxx,  p.  150 ;  on  Dent.,  Parsha  ii,  or  eh.  iv, 
26,  p.  216,  ed.  Solzbach ;  Chaldee  Paraphrase  of  2  Chroń. 
zxxiii,  11,  etc ;  Contt,  Aport,  ii,  22).  We  may  morę  rea- 
aonably  conduide,  however,  that  it  is  but  the  embodi- 
ment  of  tbese  traditiona.    See  Mak  assbh,  3. 

The  Greek  text  is  ondoubtedly  original,  and  not  a 
merę  tnuulation  from  the  Hebrew,  for  even  within  the 
amall  space  of  fifteen  yerses  some  peculiarities  are  found 
(dfrrtKToc,  KXivtiv  yómf  KapiiaCf  Trapopyil,Hv  t6v  dv- 
fi&v,  ri^tc^ai  furdvoiav  rwi).  The  writer  was  well 
acqiiainted  with  the  Sept  (rd  KariitTaTa  Tfjc  yĄct  ro 
irkfi^oc  riic  xP'I^^ót7itóc  <fov,  iraifa  y  dvvafAtc  tuv  ou- 
pavAv)f  bat  beyond  this  there  is  nothing  to  determine 
the  datę  at  which  be  lived.  The  aUusion  to  the  patri- 
archa (ver.  8,  SiKaiot ;  ver.  1,  ró  tnrtpfta  ahrity  ró  ŁUa- 
iov)  appeare  to  fix  the  authorship  on  a  Jew,  but  the 
dear  teaching  on  repentanoe  pointa  to  a  time  ccrtainly 
not  long  before  the  Christian  era.  There  is  no  indica- 
tion  of  the  place  at  which  the  prayer  was  written.  AU 
that  we  know  is  that  reference  is  madę  to  it  In  a  frag- 
ment of  Jultas  Africanus  (circa  A.D.  221),  that  it  is  given 
at  length  in  the  ApottolicalCoruHłutiotu  (ii,  22),  a  work 
attributed  to  Clemens  Romanus,  but  generally  believed 
to  be  of  the  dd  or  4th  oentury,  and  that  the  whole  com- 
plexion  of  it  shows  it  to  be  an  ante-Chństian  produc- 
tion, compiled  most  probably  in  the  first  century  B.C. 
The  Łatin  tranalation  which  occurs  in  Yulgate  MSS.  is 
not  by  the  hand  of  Jerome,  and  has  some  remarkable 
phrasea  (instutentabiliśf  importabUit  [  dwjróffraTOc  J ,  om- 
nit  rirłus  calorum\  but  there  is  no  sufficient  intemal 
eyidence  to  show  whether  it  is  later  or  earlier  than  his 
time.  It  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  been  used  by 
any  Łatin  writer  of  the  first  four  centuriesi  and  was  not 


known  to  Yictor  Tunonensis  in  the  8txth  (Ambrosius,  iv, 
989,  ed.  Mignę). 

III.  CanomcUy, — ^Tbis  prayer  was  considered  by  many 
of  the  andents  as  gennine,  and  used  as  such  for  ecclesiaa- 
tical  purpoaes.  It  is  quoted  as  such  by  the  author  of  the 
Sermons  on  the  Pkaruee  and  Publican ;  in  the  8ixth  vol- 
ume  of  Chry80stom's  works;  by  Anthony  the  monk  (ii^ 
94);  Theodora  Studita  {SermSCatacheł.^Z)\  Theopha- 
nea  Ceramaeua  {HonaL  ii  and  lvi) ;  by  Freculfus,  George 
Synoellus,  and  George  the  sinner,  in  their  Chroftidet ;  by 
Suidas  {Lex,  s.  v.  Mayaatrfjc) ;  and  by  Anastasius  Sina- 
ita  (in  Psalm  vi);  and  is  still  placed  by  the  modem 
Greeks  in  their  Psalter  along  with  the  other  hymns 
(Leo  Allatitts,  De  łib,  Ecdeńast.  Gracorum,  p.  62).  But 
the  fact  of  ita  non-occurrence  in  the  Heb.  text,  and  its 
uniform  rejection  by  the  Jewish  Church,  dearly  stamp 
it  as  apocryphaL  It  was  never  recogniscd  in  the  Ro- 
man Church  as  canonical,  and  has,  therefore,  been  omit- 
ted  in  the  andent  editions  of  the  Sept.  For  this  reason 
it  is  also  omitted  from  the  ZUrich  Yersion,  and  Cover- 
dale's  Bibie,  which  follows  it,  as  well  as  from  the  Geneva 
Yersion ;  but  is  retained  among  the  Apocrypha  in  Lu- 
ther*s  tRmslation,  Matthew'8  Bibie,  and  in  the  Bishop's 
Bibie,  and  thence  passed  over  into  the  A  Y. 

lY.  Yereuma  and  Eregetical  Helpt. — Greek  and  Łatin 
metrical  yersions  of  this  prayer  have  been  reprinted  by 
Fabricins,  in  his  edition  oUhe  books  of  SirachyWisdim, 
JudUh^  and  Tobit  (Łeipc  1691).  A  Hebrew  yersion  of 
it  is  mentioned  by  Wolf,  Biblioiheca  UebraOy  i,  778 ;  a 
very  beautiful  Hebrew  yersion,  with  yaluable  notes,  is 
printed  in  the  Htbreto  A  mtua/,  entitled  Bikure  Jla-Itim 
(Yienna,  1824),  v,  12  sq. ;  important  literary  notices  are 
given  by  Fabridus,  Co^<ex  Pseudepigrapkus  V.  T,  i,  1100 
sq. ;  Bitiiothtca  Graca  (ed.Harle8),  iii,782  są.;  Muller, 
Erklarung  des  Gebet  Manasse  (Salzwedd,  1733) ;  and  es- 
pedally  Fritzsche,  Kurzgąfasstes  exegetisches  Handhuch 
z.  d,  Apokrypken  d.A.  T,  i,  157  8q.  (Leips.  1851).  See 
Apocrypha. 

Manaa^aite  0^3^)  Menassi',  patronymic  from 
Mahasseh,  used  collectively ;  Sept,  Maraoorjf  Auth. 
Yers.  ''Manassites,'*  '*of  Manasseh''),  a  descendant  of 
Manasseh,  or  a  member  of  that  tribe  (Dent,  iv,  43; 
xxix,  8 ;  2  Kings  x,  33 ;  1  Chroń,  xxvi,  32). 

Manby,  Peter,  an  Irish  theologian,  was  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  became  chaplain  to  Dr.  Mi- 
chad  Boyle,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  at 
length  dean  of  Perry.  In  the  reign  of  James  II  he  em- 
braced  the  popish  rdigion,  in  yindication  of  which  he 
wTOte  seyeral  books ;  then  removed  to  France,  thence  to 
England,  and  died  at  London  in  1697.  Manby  published 
seyeral  controyersial  tracts  in  favor  of  the  Koman  Cath- 
olic  religion. — Hook,  EccUs,  Biog.  vii,  214,  s.  y. 

Bfanchet  is  a  name  given  in  the  16th  century  to 
the  teafer  used  in  the  mass. — Walcott,  Sac.  A  rchaoL  s.  y. 

Manchuria.    See  Mantchuria. 

Manciua,  Georgk  Wilhei^ius,  one  of  the  promi- 
nent ministers  of  the  Keformed  Church  in  America,  and 
a  sturdy  oppoeer  of  the  moyements  for  securing  its  in- 
dependence  of  the  Church  in  Holland.  He  was  settled 
in  Bergen  County,  X.  J.,  at  Schraalenbergh  and  Para- 
mus  (1730-32),  and  at  Kingston,  N.  Y.  (1732-56  or  '59). 
He  possessed  much  ability  and  leaming,  but  it  was  &1- 
leged  that  **  consciences  slumbercd"  under  his  orthodox 
preachifig.  His  friends,  however,  daim  that  his  mann- 
script  sermons  show  him  to  have  been  ''a  faithful, 
leamed,  industrious,  and  zealous  preacher  of  the  Gospel, 
one  who  did  not  fear  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of 
God;  and  that  it  was,  on  the  other  hand,  his  opposition 
to  an  illiterate  minlstry  and  to  heresy,  his  independence 
in  reproytng  vice,  and  his  generał  zeal  and  fidelity 
which  induced  certain  of  his  enemies  to  misrepresent 
him."  He  left  420  members  in  fuli  oommunion  of  his 
Church.  He  died  Sept.  6, 1762.  See  Corwin'8  Jl/anwo/ 
o/ihe  Re/ormed  Church,  p.  1 50.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Mandceana.    See  Mkkd.£an8. 
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liandAtadeProvidendo.    See  £xFECTAirnA. 

Mandeville,  Bernard  de,  a  soeptical  writer  in 
the  EDglUh  tongue,  was  bom  of  Fiench  extrBCtioD  about 
1670  at  Dort,  Holland,  and  went  to  England  near  the 
opening  of  the  18th  centuiy.  He  practiced  medidne 
in  London,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  had  much  suo- 
cess  as  a  pbysician,  and  depended  mainly  on  bis  liteiaiy 
tu;tivity  for  the  means  of  support.  He  died  in  1783.  In 
the  article  Deism  (q.  v.)  the  name  of  Mandeville  has 
not  been  inserted  *'  because  his  specnlations'*  (see  works 
below),  as  Farrar  says  {Crit,  Bist,  of  Free  Thougkt^  p. 
135,  note  65),  '<  did  not  bear  directly  on  religion."  Upon 
monlity,  howerer,  Mandeville  exert6d  so  great  an  in« 
duence  that  we  cannot  pass  him  unnotioed.  His  attacks 
on  Christian  morals  already  ieveal  him  to  haTe  been  a 
champion  of  Deism.  The  doctrines  laid  down  in  several 
of  his  works  is  nothing  morę  nor  less  tban  a  further  elu- 
cidation  of  the  assertion  of  Bayle  (in  Pensees  divene*)f 
that  Atheism  does  not  uecessarily  make  man  yidous, 
nor  a  state  unhappy,  because  dogmas  have  no  influence 
on  the  acts  of  men.  Superficial  obeenration  of  society 
led  MandeviUe  to  the  belief  that  many  institutions  of 
public  weal  derive  their  strength  and  support  from  pre- 
yailing  immorality.  This  view  he  developed  in  a  poem 
entitled  The  GrumbUng  Hine^  or  Knaws  tumed  Ilonest 
(1714),  to  whlch  he  afterwards  added  long  explanatory 
notes,  and  then  published  the  whole  under  the  new  title 
of  The  Fable  o/ the  Bee$.  However  erroneous  may  be 
its  yiews  of  morals  and  of  socicty,  it  bears  all  the  marks 
of  an  honest  and  sincere  inąuiry  on  an  important  sub- 
ject.  It  expo8ed  Mandeville,  however,  to  much  obło- 
quy,  and,  besides  meeting  with  many  answera  and  at- 
tacks, was  denounced  as  injurious  to  morality.  It  wonld 
appear  that  somc  of  the  hostility  against  this  work,  and 
against  Mandeville  generally,  is  to  be  traced  to  another 
publication,  recommending  the  public  licensing  of  stews, 
the  matter  and  manner  of  which  are  certainly  cxcep- 
tionable,  though  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  stated  that 
Kandeville  eamestly  and  with  seeming  sinceńty  lecom- 
mends  his  plan  as  a  means  of  diminishing  immorality, 
and  that  he  endeayored,  so  far  as  lay  in  his  po«i'er,  by 
affixiDg  a  high  price  and  in  other  ways,  to  prevcnt  the 
work  from  having  a  generał  circulation.  3Iandeville 
subseąuentl}'  published  a  second  part  of  The  Fable  o/ the 
JSeeSy  and  8evcral  other  works,  among  which  are  two 
entitled  Free  Thoughts  on  Religion^  the  Churchy  atid  Aa- 
.tional  HappineMj  and  An  Inąuiry  tato  the  Origin  of 
Honor  and  the  Uiefuhness  o/Chrisłianitg  in  War,  "  The 
Fable  of  the  BeeSj  or  Pricate  Vice»  Public  Benefiłs,  may 
be  viewed  in  two  ways,  as  a  satire  on  men  and  as  a  the- 
ory  of  society  and  national  prosperity.  So  far  as  it  is  a 
satire,  it  is  sufficiently  just  and  pleasant;  but  yiewed  in 
its  morę  ambitious  character  of  a  theory  of  society,  it  Is 
altogether  worthless.  It  is  Mandeville's  object  to  show 
that  national  greatness  depends  on  the  prevalen(Mi  of 
fraud  and  luxury;  and  fur  this  purpose  he  supposes  a 
*  yast  hive  of  bees,'  possessing  in  all  respects  institutions 
similar  to  those  of  men ;  he  details  the  yarious  frauds, 
similar  to  those  among  men,  practiced  by  bees  one  upon 
another  in  yarious  professions;  he  shows  how  the  wealth 
accuroulatcd  by  means  of  these  frauds  is  tumed,  through 
luxuriou8  habits,  to  the  good  of  others,  who  again  prac- 
tice  their  frauds  upon  the  wcalthy ;  and,  haHng  already 
assumcd  that  wealth  cannot  be  gotten  without  fraud 
and  cannot  exi9t  without  luxury,  he  assumes  further 
that  wealth  is  the  only  cause  and  criterion  of  national 
greatness.  His  hiye  of  bees  haying  th  us  become  wealthy 
and  great,  he  afterwards  supposes  a  mutual  jealousy  of 
frauds  to  ariac,  and  fraud  to  be  by  common  consent  dis- 
roissed ;  and  be  again  assumes  that  wealth  and  luxury 
immediately  disappear,  and  that  the  greatness  of  the 
society  is  gone.  It  is  needlcss  to  point  out  inconsisten- 
cies  and  errors,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  absence  of  all 
dlstinction  betwecn  luxury  and  yice,  when  the  whole 
theory  rests  upon  obviously  falae  assumptions ;  and  the 
long  disscrtations  appended  to  the  fable,  howeyer  amus- 
ing  and  fuli  of  yaluable  remarks,  contain  no  attompts  to 


estaUisb  by  proof  the  fuiduncntal  pcńnts  of  Ae 
In  an  *Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Moial 
oootained  in  Tht  Fable  ofthe  Seet,  ManderiHe  contcDdi 
that  yirtue  and  yice,  and  the  feelińga  of  motał  j^jfuoba- 
tion  and  disappiobatioo,  haye  been  created  in  awn  bj 
their  aeyeral  goyemmenta,  for  the  puipose  crf*  tnainrain- 
ing  society  and  presenring  their  own  power.  locretS- 
ble  as  it  seems  that  such  a  propoaitioa  aa  thia  sbonki  be 
seriooaly  pat  forth,  it  is  yet  morę  ao  that  ii  abonid  eoiBe 
from  one  whose  professed  object  was,  ha>weyer  atnoge 
the  way  in  which  he  set  about  it,  to  prooiote  good  mor- 
als; for  there  is  nothing  in  Mandeyille*8  wiitings  \» 
warrant  the  belief  that  he  aought  to  eoooarage  yioe^ 
(Etu^iMk  Cydop.  8.  y.).  This  book  was  tmaUted  ime 
French,  as  weU  as  the  other  writings  of  Mandeyille.  wdA 
oontribtited  in  no  smali  degree  to  the  oorrapdoo  af 
French  society,  and  helped  forward  the  sad  dstya  of  the 
Reyolutiou.  'Schlosser  {Biti.  oftke  ISih  amd  19^  Ceatf.) 
isąuiteseyereonMandeyitte.  HeaayBthaf^Maodieyilk 
was  a  man  whoUy  destitote  of  ąiorality,  and  withoat 
any  insight  into  the  naturo  of  man  or  the  ooBoectiflii 
between  bodily  and  mental  soundness  and  weli-beifl|;.* 
See  Life  by  Dr.  Birch;  Blaekwooda  Magaime^  ii,  ^6^ 
442;  xxyii,712;  AMioatjDicLofBrU.amdAmier.Am- 
thorSf  a.  y. ;  Schrockh,  Kirekengetckiekte  «.  dL  Bf/l  ▼i*  ^^ 
8q. ;  Henke,  Gesch.d.  chriMtL  Kirche.Yi, 85 8q.    (J.  H. W.^ 

Mandeville,  Henry,  D.D.,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed 
minister,  was  bom  at  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  March  6,  lMi>4 : 
gradoated  at  Union  College  in  1826,  and  at  Kew  Brans- 
wick  Theological  Seminary  in  1829,  and  was  licensed  br 
the  Classis  of  Albany  in  1829.  His  ministry  was  chiedy 
spent  in  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
yiz.,  at  Shawangunk,  1829-81;  Geneya,  1831^34 ;  Utica, 
1834-41.  From  1841  to  1849  he  was  professor  of  morał 
philosophy  and  belles-letties  in  Hamilton  CoUeg<e,  N.Y. 
While  in  this  position  he  published  seyeral  valoabfe 
text^books  on  elocntion  and  English  litentur^,  which 
eyince  his  thorough  scholarship  and  ^  aptoeas  to  teach.' 
From  Hamilton  College  he  was  called  to  the  Govem- 
ment  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  Mobile,  Ala.,  where 
he  died  of  yellow  feyer  in  1858.  Dr.  Mandeyille  was  a 
man  of  large  frame,  impoeing  presenoe,  and  cnltiyated 
manners.  He  was  a  brUliant  pulpit  orator,  a  powerfiil 
reasoner,  a  suocessful  preacber  and  professor,  and  a 
faithful  pastor.  He  gloried  in  the  croas  of  Christ,  and 
deyoted  all  of  his  fine  pow^rs  to  his  work.  His  pub- 
lished address  on  the  ńejlex  Influence  of  ForeigmMi^ 
ńons,  which  was  deliyered  before  the  Society  ofliipairy 
of  the  Theological  Seminaiy  at  New  Branswick,  N.  Jn 
in  1847,  is  a  masterpicce  of  reasoning  and  e)oqaeDee, 
and  a  worthy  memoriał  of  the  authM^s  genioai,  pMtr, 
and  zeaL  —  Per$onal  RecottecUont  i  Corwin'8  Mamai,  t. 
y.     (W.J.RT.) 

MandingO  is  the  name  of  an  African  peo^e,  the 
nation  of  the  Wangaratoa — accordtng  to  Baith,  com- 
prising  some  6,000,000  or  morę.  Strictly  speaking,  how- 
eyer, Mandingoes  should  be  termed  only  the  inhab- 
itants  of  the  most  south-westerly  territories  belongtng 
to  the  great  West  African  race  of  the  Wangarawa  (sing. 
Wangara)j  and  inhabiting  a  dbtrict  extending  in  lat 
from  8  to  12^  N.,  and  between  the  west  coasts  and  the 
head  waters  of  the  Senegal  and  Niger.  Their  original 
seat  is  said  to  be  Manding,  a  smali  mountain  country 
on  the  eastero  sources  of  the  Senegal,  whence,  paitly 
by  conquest  and  partly  by  emigration,  they  haye  spread 
themselyes  oyer  a  most  exten8iye  tract  of  countn%  aod 
now  consist  of  a  yariety  of  tribes.  They  are  black  in 
color,  tali  and  well  shaped,  with  regular  featurra,  and 
are,  generally  speaking,  a  fine  race,  capable  of  a  high 
degree  of  ciyilization  and  organization,  great  trayelkrs, 
fond  of  trading,  and  remarkable  for  their  industn*  aod 
energy.  llie  language  of  the  Mandingo  preyails  from 
the  Senegal  coast  up  to  Sago  on  the  Niger.  A  gram- 
mar  of  the  language  was  compiled  by  R.  MasweH  Mac- 
brair  (Ix)nd.  1837). 

Beligioua  Belief  rfc— Of  the  neighboring  nations, 
the  Mandingoes  were  the  fint  who  embraced  lalamiwa 
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The  grettei  poition  of  them  are  now  Moderna,  and  are 
zealous  propagacors  of  their  religion.  Thoee  of  the 
Handiogoes  adhering  to  their  primitive  religion  have 
a  very  pecnliar  idea  of  marriage.  With  them  it  is 
meiely  a  fonn  of  legulated  slaYery,  aod  there  ia  no 
marriage  ceremony  obseryed  to  evince  union  (CatUe, 
TrareUf  i,  860).  Most  generally  the  female  partner  ia 
earried  fiom  her  home  by  force  (Gray,  Trattls  mi  W, 
Africa^  p.  56).  They  have  also,  according  to  Park 
{TTWftUf  i,  267),  a  very  pecnliar  idea  of  the  Deity,  whom 
they  regard  as  *'80  remotei  and  of  ao  exalted  a  naturę, 
that  it  is  idle  to  imagine  the  feeble  supplications  of 
wietched  mortaU  can  reyerae  the  decrees  and  chauge 
the  purposes  of  unerring  wudom.**  Neither  do  they 
have  any  confidence  in  any  belief  in  the  hereafter,  of 
which  they  assert  that  ''no  man  knows  auything  about 
iL" 

Mandra  (theepfold),  a  name  given  to  a  numattery 
in  the  Greek  Church.    See  Abchibiandritk. 

Mandrake  (only  in  the  plor.  CK*^^^,  dudaim', 
from  *l!|^,  to  be  hot^  from  their  amatory  properties; 
whence  the  sing.  *^?^^,  a  pot  or  boiling  reasel,  hence  a 
bcukety  Jer.  xxiv,  1)  occurs  in  Gen.  xxx,  14-16 :  "  Reu- 
ben  went  out  in  the  daya  of  wheat  harreat,  and  found 
mandrake^  in  the  field,  and  brought  them  home  to  his 
mother  Leah.  Then  Rachel  said  to  Leah,  Give  me  of 
thy  8on'a  mandrakes  ;**  "And  Jacob  came  out  of  the  field 
in  the  evening,  and  Leah  went  out  to  meet  him,  and 
said,  Thou  must  come  in  unto  me,  for  surely  I  have 
hired  thee  with  my  6on'a  mandrakes;  and  he  lay  with 
her  that  night."  l*he  only  other  passage  ia  Cant  iii, 
13 :  "  The  mandrakes  give  a  amell,  and  at  our  gatea  are 
all  manner  of  pleaaant  plants.**  From  the  above  pas- 
sages  it  is  evident  that  the  dudaim  were  collected  in  the 
fields,  that  they  were  fit  for  gathering  in  the  wheat  har- 
Test  in  Mesopotamia,  where  the  first  óccnrrence  took 
place ;  that  they  were  found  in  Palestine ;  that  they  or 
the  plants  which  yielded  them  diifused  a  peculiar  and 
agreeable  odór;  and  that  they  were  supposed  to  be  pos- 
aessed  of  aphrodisiac  powers,  or  of  assisting  in  producing 
conception.    It  is  possible  that  there  is  a  connection 

between  this  plant  and  the  love-charms  (Q*^*?'i^)  which 
jaeem  to  have  been  worn  by  Orient  al  brides  (Cant.  i,  2, 
4 ;  iv,  10 ;  yii,  12 ;  comp.  i,  12),  like  smelling-bottles  (Isa. 
iii,  20, ''  tablets");  perhaps  these  contained  an  odorifer- 
oos  mandrake  philter.  From  this  it  is  manifest  that 
there  is  little  to  guide  us  in  determining  what  plant  is 
alluded  to  at  such  early  periods,  eapedally  aa  no  similar 
name  has  been  recogniaed  in  any  of  the  cognate  lan- 
guages.  Hence  interpretera  have  wasted  much  time 
«nd  pains  in  endeavoriDg  to  aaoeitain  what  is  intended 
by  the  Hebrew  word  dudaim,  Some  translate  it  by 
'*  Yiolet,"  others  '*  lilies,"  **  jaamins,"  "  truffles  or  mush- 
Tooms  ;'*  and  some  think  that  the  word  means  "  fiowers," 
or  ''fine  fiowers."  fiochart,  Calmet,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  suppose  the  citron  intended;  Celsius  (Hieroboł. 
i,  20 ;  but  see,  on  the  contrary,  Oedmann,  p.  99)  ia  per- 
auaded  that  it  ia  tke/ruU  of  the  lote-tree ;  HiUer  that 
chtrries  are  apoken  of ;  and  Ludolf  (Uist.  yEih,  i,  9,  etc) 
znaintaina  that  it  ia  the  fruit  which  the  Syriana  cali 
mauz  (that  is,  the  plantain),  reaembling  in  figurę  and 
taste  the  Indian  fig ;  but  the  geneiality  of  interpreters 
and  commentatora  understand  mandrakes  (not  the  mel- 
on ao  called,  "  roelo  dudaim,"  but  the  mandragora)  by 
dudaim.  The  ground  upon  which  the  mandragora  has 
been  preferred  ia  that  the  most  ancient  Greek  trana* 
lator  interpreta  the  Ilebrew  name  in  Gen.  xxx,  14  by 
mandrake  applea  (jifi\a  fŁavcpayoputv) ;  and  in  the 
Song  of  Sobmon  by  mandrakes,  ot  fŁaySpayópai.  Sa- 
adias,  Onkeloa,  and  the  Syriac  Yersion  agree  with  the 
Greek  tranalators.  The  first  of  theae  puts  laffdck;  the 
two  latŁer  yabruchin^  which  namea  denote  the  aame 
phuit  (RoaenmUller,  Bib,  Bot  p.  130,  and  notę ;  CJastelli, 
Lexiconj  p.  1591).  The  earliest  notice  of  fiavdpayópac  is 
by  Hippocrates,  and  the  next  by  Theophrastus  {Hist. 
PlatU,  yi,  2).     Both  of  these,  C  Sprengel  {Hist,  BeL 


Herb,  i,  88,-  82)  aupposea,  intend  Atropa  numdragora, 
Dioacoridea  (iv,  76)  noticea  three  kinds :  (1.)  the  female, 
which  ia  aupposed  to  be  the  Ałandragora  aułumnalis  of 
BerloŁon;  (2.)  the  małe.  Mandragora  remcUis  of  the 
aame  botaniat  (theae  two  are,  however,  uaually  account- 
ed  yarietiea  of  Atropa  mandragora) ;  (3.)  a  kind  called 
moriott,  It  haa  been  inferred  that  this  may  be  the  aame 
aa  the  mandragora  of  Theophrastus,  which,  by  some 
authora,  haa  been  aupposed  to  be  Atropa  beUadamuu 
To  all  of  theae  Dioacorides  aacribea  narcotic  propertiea, 
and  aaya  of  the  firat  that  it  is  alao  called  Circaa,  becauae 
it  appeara  to  be  a  root  which  promotea  Tenery.  Py- 
thagoras  named  the  mandragora  anthropomorphon,  and 
llieophraatua,  among  other  qualities,  mentions  its  aopo- 
rific  powera,  and  also  ita  tendency  to  cxcite  to  love.  Ita 
fruit  waa  called  love-apple,  and  Yenua  heraelf  Man- 
dragoritea.  But  it  ia  not  eaay  to  decide  whether  the 
above  all  refer  to  the  aame  plant  or  planta.  (See  Lu- 
cian,  Tim,  p,  2;  Pliny,  xxv,  94;  Apulsi,  A  sin,  x,  238, 
Bip.;  SchoL  at  Piat.  Iiq),  vi,  411,  tom.  v,  Lipa.;  Philo^ 
Opp.  ii,  478.)  Persian  authora  on  materia  medica  give 
madragoras  aa  a  aynonyme  for  yehruk,  or  yabriu^  which 
ia  aaid  to  be  the  root  of  a  plant  of  which  the  fruit  ia 
called  lufach,  Thia,  there  ia  little  doubt,  muat  be  the 
aboTe  Atropa  mandragoray  aa  the  Arabs  uaually  refer 
ouly  to  the  planta  of  Dioacorides,  and  on  this  occasion 
they  quote  him  as  weU  as  Galen,  and  ascribe  narcotic 
propertiea  to  both  the  root  and  the  fruit.  D'Herbelot 
{BU)l,  Orient,  i,  72)  detaUa  aome  of  the  auperstitious 
opiniona  respecting  thu  plant,  which  originated  in  the 
£ast,  but  whicli  continued  for  a  long  time  to  be  retailed 
by  authora  in  Europę.  (See  Schubert,  iii,  116;  Schulz, 
Leit.  V,  197 ;  Burckhardt,  i,  44 1.)  By  the  Arabs  it  ia  aaid 
to  be  called  Wfah  al-sheitcmj  or  devil'a  apple,  on  account 
of  ita  power  to  excite  yoluptuouaneaa.  If  we  look  to  the 
worka  of  morę  modem  authora,  we  find  a  oontinuance  of 
the  aame  statements.  Thus  Mariti,  in  his  Trarels  (ii, 
195),  says  that  the  Araba  called  the  mandrake  plant  ya- 
brochakf  which  is,  no  doubt,  the  same  name  as  given 
above.  "At  the  yillage  of  St.  John,  in  the  mountains, 
about  six  miles  south-west  from  Jerusalem,  this  plant  ia 
found  at  preaent,  as  well  as  in  Tuscany.  It  grows  Iow, 
like  lettuce,  to  which  its  leaves  have  a  atrong  reaem- 
blance,  except  that  they  have  a  dark-green  color.  The 
flowera  are  pnrple,  and  the  root  ia  for  the  most  part 
forked.  The  fruit,  when  ripe,  in  the  beginning  of  May, 
is  of  the  aize  and  color  of  a  amall  app^e,  exceedingly 
ruddy,  and  of  a  most  agreeable  odór;  our  guide  thought 
us  fools  for  suspecting  it  to  be  uuwholesome.  He.ate  it 
freely  himself,  and  it  is  generaUy  valued  by  the  inhab- 
itants  as  exhilarating  to  their  spirits  and  a  provocatiye 
to  yencry."  Maundrell  (Trat\  p.  83)  was  informed  by 
the  chief  priest  of  the  Samaritans  that  it  was  still  noted 
for  ita  genial  yirtues.  Uaaselquist  alao  seems  inclined  to 
consider  it  the  dudaim^  for,  when  at  Nazareth,  he  says 
(Trat,  p.  183), "  What  I  found  most  remarkable  in  their 
villages  was  the  great  ąuantity  of  mandrakes  that  grew 
in  a  vale  below  it.  The  fruit  was  now  (May  16)  ripe. 
From  the  season  in  which  this  mandrake  bloaaoma  and 
ripena  ita  fruit,  one  might  form  a  conjecture  that  it  is 
Rachel'a  dudaim,  Theae  were  brought  her  in  the  wheat 
hanrest,  which  in  Galilee  is  in  the  month  of  May,  about 
this  time,  and  the  mandrake  was  now  in  fruit." — Kitto. 
Dr.  Thomson  (Land  and  Booh,  ii,  380)  found  mandrakes 
ripe  on  the  lower  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Herman  to- 
wards  the  end  of  April.  On  the  16th  of  May,  Schula 
also  found  mandrakes  on  Mount  Tabor,  which,  as  he 
says, "  have  a  delightful  scent  and  whose  taste  ia  equal- 
ly  agreeable,  aUhough  not  to  eyery  body.  They  are 
almost  globular,  and  yellow  like  orangea,  and  about  two 
and  a  quarter  inchea  in  diameter.  Thia  fruit  growa  on 
a  shrub  reaembling  the  mallow ;  and  the  fruit  lies  about 
the  atem,  as  it  were  about  the  root,  after  such  a  manner 
that  a  single  shrub  may  have  six  to  ten  fruita^  of  which 
the  color  is  ao  beautiful  that  no  orange  eqna]8  its  brill- 
iancy."  This  fruit,  which  a  recent  tniveller  describea 
as  of  an  '*  insipid,  sicldah  taste,"  is  by  the  Arabs  of  other 
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ngioni  illefced  to  poaseta  Btrengthening  Tirtuea,  when 
BMd  in  ■nuJI  quantilie«,  but  thcy  cali  i(  luffak  el-moja- 
mm,  or  "  apples  ot  tbe  poasaaeó,"  oiring  to  the  tempo- 
nuy  ioMnity  whkh  ta  aver-4law  produceg.  "  At  fint," 
Uf  ■  n  lnveller,  "  I  Telt  indined  to  duubt  tbe  łBeenion, 
but  during  my  residence  in  Ihe  cnuntry  I  htd  tbe  op- 
poitunity  ot  witneMiiig  iu  elTecC  on  eui  Engluh  travd- 
ler,  a  Mr,  L„  who  had  the  tcmcrity  to  t*«t  the  propeity 
of  tho  mandr&ke.     A  Itw  hnun  ttltc  pirtakinf;  o(  Ihe 


tAcfTect 


m  thU 


he  liad  to  be  relicred  by  cupping  and 
beTuie  be  could  be  nnlored  [u  coiuclDiurKia''  (Dupnis, 
BolyFlaai[iSX],i,272).  The  nune  " love-Bpple"— 
Ge«enius'i  truislation  of  <'U(Iciiin— WM  TonDerly  ia  thii 
COODtO'  given  lo  B  Itindred  plant,  the  tomalo  (Łycojw- 
licum  etcultnliim),  a  aative  of  South  AmeńcB,  bul  naw 
IłrgelycultiTstedereiywhere  Torita  ifr^^eable  act 


"Fro 
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of  the  mandnke  to  the  human  form,  whence  Pythago- 

^ov,  and  Columella  (10, 19)  itiaihomo,  same  utruigc  8u- 
peratitions  nolions  have  ariKn  conceniing  iC  Josepbus 
{War,  vii,  6,  3)  evidently  alludee  to  one  of  IheMi  euper- 
■titions,  though  he  caUs  the  plaat  haarai.  In  ■  Yienua 
HS.  of  DioscorideB  is  a  curicnu  drawing  which  repre- 
KDts  Euresii,  the  goddeaa  of  diacorery,  handing  to  Di- 
oacorides  a  root  of  the  mandrake;  the  dog  emplayedfoi 
tlic  puq>ase  is  depicted  in  Che  agoniea  of  death  (Daube- 
ny'e  Rnmnn  fluibtoulTy,  p.  375).  The  mandrake  is  found 
abnndantly  in  the  Grecian  ialand*,  łnd  in  >ame  parta  of 
tbe  Hutli  of  Kurope.     The  root  ii  apindle^hapcd,  and 


Atropa  Mandra(Kn  OJIttnanm, 
odta  dicided  iiito  twa  or  three  forks.  The  łeayea, 
which  are  long,  sbaq)-piHnted.  and  hairy,  rii«  imiuedi- 
tiiely  Crom  the  groniid.  Tbe  Itnwers  ara  dingy  wbite, 
Btained  witb  veiii>  of  purple.  The  fniit  ia  of  a  pale  or- 
ange  colur,  and  about  the  >iie  of  a  nutineg ;  but  it  would 
•ppear  that  the  plant  varie9  cwuiderably  in  appearanct 
accoujing  to  tbe  localitieB  where  it  growi.  The  man- 
drake (Almpa  mandragora)  ia  dntely  allinl  to  the  wetl- 
known  deidly  nightahade  ('I .  brUndotma),  and  bclonsa 
to  the  order  Sobmirra"  (.Smith).  .See  Liebetanti,  łk 
Rachtlii  Dudaim  {Vitemb,  ITtia);  .Simon,  De  O"*'!'!'^, 
ete,  (Halle,  1735) ;  Ant,  Bcrtolini,  CommrnI.  dr  Jltiindra- 
gorit  <Bol.  1836) ;  Dougtei  Annlret.  i,  35;  Vollhuy«eii, 
Commait.  iib.  d.  UoAtlitd,  p.  602;  Eichhoni,  Hrpert.  xi. 


rhaelis,  SiippŁ  p.  410;  Okeo,  LtUrb.  d.  .Vat>T*. 
5MC*.  II,  ii,  333 ;  W.  Bickeiton,  Datmalum  o*  tkr  Jfia- 
drnfe  o/  tke  A  nciaiU  (Lond.  17S7) ;  Triatrani,  XaL  Hi^. 
o/AiUr,p.466>q. 

Mandyaa  ijiaMac),  a  vealment  of  tbe  Givrk 
prieala,  not  unlike  the  cope  of  the  BotnaiUala,  łmi  wiih 
bellt  at  the  lower  edgei,  ia  wipposed  imitatkm  of  [hr 
Jewish  high-prieat. 

Ma'nalł  (M3^.  kohA;  Ezek.  xlv,  13,  ■  ponirmi  m 
divided  by  weight ;  henee  the  Greek/ira.a  mina,  roi- 
deiHfpound"  in  1  Kingi  x,  17;  Eira  ii,  69;  Neh.  vii 
21,  £2),  a  weight  of  a  tiii^nd  aifMi,  as  we  gaUwr  fna 
I  Kinga  s,  17  (compare  2  Chroń,  ii,  16).  Anatb«  and 
aomewliat  obacore  Bpecittcation  ia  giveii  in  tlzrk.  3clv. 
12,  "tweoty  ahckela,  fiva  and  twent;  abekela.  fiftren 
■bekcla,  ihaU  be  yout  manth ;"  ipoken  either  of  a  uipie 
maneh  of  f wa^,  hcailf-Jiuf,  md  jFfljr  tlirttU ,-  ot  of  a 
aingle  nuneb  ornr^AfteŁeZR,di3tiil)ut«d  into  thm  paiti 
of  litleen,twenty,  andti«enty-five,  There  are  oiIht  ei- 
planatloiia  oSeicd  (as  hy  the  Chaldee  parapbnst,  by 
Janhi.J.  U.Michaelja,andothera),but  the  lalter  ia  gta- 
eraUy  suppoaed  lo  be  tbe  beat     See  Weiuiits. 

UKnitbo  (Mav(3(uv  oi  Havf3ut),  OF  SeTlK^?cT- 
TL'a,  a  diatinguiahed  Egyptian  hiatorian,  a  nariw  of 
Dio^wlis,  acconling  to  •ome.oi  of  Mendę  or  Ht^iopulis, 
■ceording  lo  oCbeis,  ia  laid  to  bave  liretl  in  tbe  time  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  to  have  been  a  man  of  gnat 
I  leaming  and  wiadom  (^ian,  De  ^nuiul.  x,  16).  He 
'  belonged  to  the  prieatly  caale,  and  was  himaelT  a  pCMn, 
and  interpreter  or  recoider  of  religioua  uaagea,  and  of 
the  Teligions  andpmbabty  alao  liibtorkal  writingi^  Hia 
name  baa  t>eeD  interpreted  "b«lovefi  of  Tboth;"  in  the 
long  of  Lagos  and  Ptolemy  Philadelphui,  Mai  ra  M, 
OT  jra,YiV,"belov«lof  Neith;"  but both interpretatkni 
are  doubtfuL  Scarcely  anything  is  known  ofttie  hifetory 
of  Manetho  bimaelf,  and  he  ia  morę  renowned  fur  hi> 
Egyptian  history  tban  on  any  other  accannL  On  the 
occaBion  of  I^tulemy  I  dreaming  of  ibe  god  Serapis  al  .Si- 
nope,  Manetbo  was  consulted  by  tbe  monarcb.  and.  ia 
conjunclion  wilh.Timotheui  of  Acheni,  the  interpma 
of  the  Eleusiniaa  inrMeriea,decUied  the  Matue  of  Scra- 
pia,  brought  by  orden  of  the  king  from  Sinope,  to  be 
that  of  the  god  Serapis  or  Pluto,  and  Che  god  bad  a  tera- 
pie and  his  wonhip  inaugurated  at  Alesandiia.     It  ap- 

inditHdual  of  ihis  name,  and  ic  ia  cherefore  doahifol 
whecher  all  tbe  worka  whieh  were  attribntnl  by  anrinii 
wrrters  to  Manetho  wen  in  nality  written  by  Ihe  Ma- 
netbo who  lived  in  tbe  rtign  of  Ptolemy  Pfailadrlphu. 
(See  bdow.) 

Wriliiigi. — The  only  woik  of  Hanclho  which  bai 
come  dowti  to  us  complele  ia  a  poem  of  aix  boołd,  in 
henameter  versp,  on  the  influence  of  Ihe  stara  (niranlf- 
cr/iariJCn),  which  waa  first  publiihed  by  Gronorios  |Lfy- 
den,  ICM),  and  haa  al»  been  tdited  bv  Axtiu*  aod  Rig- 
lFr(Colognr.  1832).  It  is  probable.  hnwever,  for  misy 
reaaons,  aa  Ileyne  haa  abown  in  ha  Oputatla  A  eadrmia 
(i,  95),  Chat  pans,  at  least,  of  thia  pnem  couM  not  bire 

conaiderible  fragment)  of  a  work  of  Manetbo  on  the  tiii- 
toTyoftbeancienlkingsofEgypt.  (Seebelow.)  IiwM 
in  three  booka  or  pacU,  and  eomprised  the  period  fnna 
,  limes  to  tbe  death  of  the  laatPersian  Dsriio. 


ie  of  th 
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tragments  aiepresewi 
Joaephuaagainat  Apion;  and  atill  grealer  poRioiu  in  ibe 
"Cbninicles"  of  George  Sj-ncellua,  a  monk  of  thr  9ih 
cenlury.  The  "Cbrouicles"  of  Syncdlus  were  prisci- 
pally  c«mpiled  fmm  the  "  Chronicie*"  of  Juiiua  Afrinmn 
and  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Caaaiea,  both  of  whom  nudr 
great  use  of  Manetho'i  "Histor)-."  The  work  of  .Afrl- 
canus  ia  loBt,and  weonly  poaaeas  a  Latin  renoon  of  ihii 
of  Eusebiui,  which  was  Cranslated  out  of  the  Acmeniin 
yersion  of  Ihe  Greek  tent  preserved  at  ConstantimifilE. 
Manetho  is  said  lo  bat-c  dccired  hiabiatory  of  thr  kini^ 
nf  Egypt,  whom  he  dividea  into  tbirty  clańea,  called  dv- 
nascies,  from  the  sacred  recordi  iu  the  tempie  at  Heli- 
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opoUs.  In  addition  to  these  works,  Manetho  is  also  said 
tu  have  writteD,  ^/Itf^d  B(/3Xoc,  on  the  Egyptian  re- 
ligiou ;  2j  ITcpi  apxaiafiov  Kai  tiffftfitiac,  on  the  an- 
cient  rites  and  ceremonieB  of  the  Egyptians ;  8,  ^wrtKuv 
iictTOfŁTi  (Laertius,  Procem,  s.  10),  probably  the  same 
work  as  that  called  by  Suidas  ^vaio\oyiKa ;  4,  Biftkoc 
riję  Sc^cwCtboth  the  subject  and  genuinenesB  of  which 
are  very  doubtful.  See  Smith,  j5ict,  of  Gr.  and  Horn, 
Biog,  8.  V. ;  Engluh  Cydopccdia^  8.  v.  HU  name  ia  in- 
rroduced  here  on  account  of  the  importance  of  his  work 
on  Egyptian  history  in  determiuing  the  Ust  of  ancient 
Egyptian  kings.  See  Eoypt.  In  the  following  dis- 
cussion  of  this  point  we  chiefly  make  use  of  the  elabo- 
rate  and  searching  artide  on  the  subject  in  Kitto'8  Cy- 
clopi^dta,  8.  V. 

Authenticity  of  Manetho' 8  History, — Manetho  was  a 
learned  pńest  at  the  court  of  the  fint  Ptolemy,  acoord- 
ing  to  Plutarch  (die  /«.  et  0$.  c  28),  who  cites  a  religioos 
work  of  his  in  Greek,  which  is  quoted  also  under  vari- 
GUS  names  by  iElian,  Diogenes  LUertius,  Porphyiy,  and 
other  late  writere  (Fruin,  MamihonU  8d)ennyUB  Rdir 
qui<Bj  p.  133  sq. ;  Parthey,  Plutarch  uber  Isia  u,  Ońris^  p. 
180  8(1.)*    Josephus  (A pion,  i,  14-16,26,  27)  gives  two 
long  extxmcts,  with  a  list  of  serenteen  reigns,  from  the 
AiTi/irrmica,  "a  work  composed  in  Greek  by  Manetho 
the  Sebennyte,from  roatcriids  which  he  professes  to  have 
rendered  from  the  sacred  records  :*'  of  which  history  all 
else  that  is  extant  is  a  catalogue  of  Egyptian  dynasties, 
presenred  in  two  widely  different  recensions  by  Geor- 
gius  Syncellus,  A.D.  800 ;  the  one  from  the  lost  Chromo^ 
l/raphia  of  Julius  Africanos,  A.D.  220 ;  the  other  from 
the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius,  A.D.  825  (of  which  we  have 
now  the  Armenian  version) ;  both  texts  are  given  by 
Fniiii,  and  by  Bunsen  in  the  appendix  to  EgypCa  Place, 
vol.  i.     The  statement  that  *^  Manetho  the  Sebennyte, 
of  Heliopolis,  high-priest  and  scribe  of  the  sacred  adyta, 
composed  this  work  from  the  sacred  records  by  com- 
mand  of  Ptolcmy  Philadelphus,"  rests  only  on  the  dedi- 
cation  (ap.  Synccll.)  prefixed  to  the  Solhis,  an  nndoubt- 
ed  forgery  of  Christian  times.     AU  that  can  be  inferred 
from  it  is  that  the  forger  had  grounds,  good  or  bad,  for 
placing  Manetho  in  the  time  of  the  second  Ptolemy.    In 
fact,  the  incident  with  which  Plutarch  (uŁ  sup^  con- 
nects  his  name  (the  bringing  in  of  Scrapis)  is  related 
by  other  writers  (without  mention  o/ Manetho),  and  is 
aasigned  by  Tacitus  also  {ffitt,  iv,  188  sq.)  to  the  time 
of  the  first  Ptolemy ;  but  by  Ciem.  Alex.  (Protrepł.  iv, 
48)  and  CvriU.  AL  (c.  Julian,  p.  18)  to  Ptolemy  PhUa- 
delphus,  with  the  datę  01. 124 =B.C.  284-1.     If  he  did 
Uve,  and  was  a  man  of  notę,  under  the  early  Ptolemies, 
certain  it  is  that  "  this  most  distinguished  writer,  the 
aage  and  scholar  of  Egypt**  (as  Bunsen  caUs  him,  Aeg. 
Sł.  i,  88),  was  speedUy  and  long  forgotten ;  for  roore  than 
three  centuries  afler  the  time  at  which  he  is  said  to 
have  flourished  not  a  tracę  of  him  or  his  writings  is 
anywhere  discorerable.     Nothing  of  the  kind  occurs  in 
the  remains  of  the  Alexandrine  scholars,  the  early  Greek 
Jews,  Polyhistor^s  coUections,  or  the  chronological  writ- 
ings of  Castor.    That  the  Catalogue  of  Thirty-eight  The- 
ban  Kings  (ap.  S^^nceU.)  is  the  work  of  Eratostkenes 
there  is  nothing  to  show ;  at  any  ratę,  it  contains  no 
reference  to  Manetho.     If  it  was  from  Manetho  that 
Dicsarchas,  cir.  A.D.  290  (ap.  SchoL  in  ApoUon.  Rhod,), 
got  his  two  Egyptian  names  and  dates,  it  was  in  quite 
another  form  of  the  work ;  to  the  scholiast,  Manetho  is 
an  unknown  name.    The  £g}*ptian  list  in  the  Ezcerpta 
iMfino-barbara  of  Scaliger,  bearing  the  name  of  Castor, 
is  a  merę  abstract  from  Africanus.     Diodonis  Sic  and 
Strabo  visited  and  wrote  about  Egypt,  yet  ncither  of 
them  names  or  aUudes  to  Manetho;  and  the  former 
gires  (i,  44  sq.,  from  the  priests,  he  says)  an  account  of 
the  kingly  succession  altogether  different  from  his.    If, 
08  Fruin  suggests  (p.  lxiii),  it  was  through  measures 
taken  by  Domitian  to  repair  the  losses  sustained  by  the 
pubUc  libraries  (Sueton.  Dom,  29)  that  Manetho*s  works 
were  brought  to  Borne  from  the  AlexAndrine  library, 
where  Łhey  had  long  slumbered  unregaztled,  stlU  it  is 


strange  that  the  AZgypiiaca  should  hare  caught  the  at- 
tention  of  Josephus  alone  (among  extant  writere),  and 
that  neither  those  who,  as  Plutarch,  do  mention  the  oth- 
er work,  nor  others  who  have  occasion  to  speak  of  the 
ancient  times  of  Egypt,  as  Tacitus  and  the  elder  Pliny 
(esp.  H,  N,  xxxvi,  8-13),  ever  name  this  histor}',  or  show 
any  acąuaintance  with  its  Ust  of  kings.  Lepsius  {Chroń, 
der  A  eg,  i,  588  sq.)  better  meets  the  dilficulty  by  sup- 
pofiing  that  the  original  work,  never  widely  known,  was 
80  early  lost  that  even  in  the  Ist  century  all  that  sur- 
vived  of  it  was  a  bare  abstract  of  its  names  and  num- 
bers,  and  (distinct  from  this)  the  two  passages  relating 
to  the  "  IJyktos''  and  the  "  Upers,''  with  the  accompany- 
ing  list  of  8eventeen  reigns,  which  some  Jewish  reader 
had  extracted  on  account  of  their  BibUcal  interest,  and 
beyond  which  Josephus  knew  nothing  of  Manetho. 
Whatever  be  the  explanation,  the  fact  is  that  it  is  only 
through  Jewish  and  Christian  writers  that  we  ever  hear 
of  Manetho  as  a  historian.  Of  these,  Theophilus  Ant. 
(ad  A  utolyc.  iii,  20,  cir.  A.D.  181)  does  but  copy  Josephus. 
Clemens  Alex.  nowhere  names  Manetho.  A  history  of 
"the  Acts  ofthe  Kings  of  Egypt,  in  three  books"— not, 
however,  by  Manetho,  but  by  "  Ptolemy  the  Meudesian" 
— is,  indeed,  quoted  by  him  (Strom,  i,  26, 101),  but  at 
second-hand  from  Tatian ;  who  again  {ad  Gentes,  p.  129), 
as  perhaps  Justin  Martyr  before  him  (ad  Gr,  8),  ąuotea 
Ptolemy,  not  directly,  but  from  Apion.  In  short,  it  is 
plain,  on  comparing  these  passages  and  Euseb.  (Pr,  Ev, 
X,  11,  12),  that  Apion  is  the  sole  source  of  all  that  ia 
known  of  this  Ptolemy  of  Mendes ;  and  Apion,  as  far  aa 
we  know,  makes  no  mention  of  Manetho.  In  what  ze- 
lation  the  work  of  Ptolemy  may  have  stood  to  Mane- 
tho*s,  as  there  is  no  evidence  to  show,  it  is  idle  to  spec- 
ulate ;  and,  indeed,  the  ąuestion  with  which  we  are  con- 
cemed  would  remain  very  much  where  it  is,  even  were 
it  proved  that  **  Manetho"  is  a  borrowed  name,  and  the 
jEgyptiaca  a  product  of  Koman  times.  For  the  impor- 
tant  point  is,  not  who  wrote  the  book,  and  when,  but 
what  is  its  value  ?  It  may  not  be  genuine,  nor  so  old 
as  it  pretends  to  be,  and  yet  may  contain  good  materi- 
als,  honestly  rendered  from  earUer  writings  or  original 
records,  probably  as  available  in  the  time  of  Domitian 
as  they  were  under  the  Ptolemies ;  and,  in  fact,  exist- 
ing  monumenta  do  fumish  so  considerable  a  number  of 
names  unąuestionably  identical  with  those  in  the  list, 
that  to  reject  this  altogether,  and  deny  it  aU  histońcal 
value,  would  betoken  cithcr  egregious  ignorance  or  a 
reckless  scepticbm  that  can  shut  its  eyes  to  manifest 
facts. 

Chronological  Value  of  Manetho^s  History. — The  at- 
testation  which  the  list  obtains  from  contemporary  mon- 
uments  cannot  be  held  to  warrant  the  assumption  that 
it  is  to  be  depended  upon  where  these  faU.  For  the 
monuments  which  attest,  also  correct  its  statements. 
Monuments  prove  some  reigns,  and  even  dynasties,  con- 
temporaneous,  which  in  the  lit»t  are  Buccessive ;  but  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  was  truły  consecu- 
tive  and  what  parallel,  where  monuments  are  wanting. 
Their  dates  are  always  in  years  of  the  current  reign,  not 
of  an  sera.  From  Cambyses  upward  to  Psammetichus, 
and  his  immediate  predccessor,  Taracus=Tirhaka,  the 
chronology  is  now  settled  [sec  Ciironolooy,  sec.  iii]. 
Thence  up  to  Pctubastes  (dyn.  xxiii)  the  materiałs  are 
too  scanty  to  yicld  any  determination.  For  dyn.  xxii, 
hcaded  by  Sesonchis=Shishak,  the  records  are  copious: 
dates  on  apis-stekc,  of  which  Mariette  reports  Beven  in 
this  dynasty,  prore  that  it  lasted  much  morę  than  the 
120  years  of  Africanus.  But  even  these  reigns  cannot 
be  forroed  into  a  canon,  and  the  epoch  of  Sesonchis  can 
only  be  Bpproximately  given  from  the  Biblical  synchro- 
nism,  "  In  5  Rehoboam  Shishak  invaded  Judasa" —  in 
what  year  of  his  reign  the  monument  which  records  the 
conquest  does  not  say ;  although  the  e|ioch  of  Rehoboam 
is,  as  to  B.C..  a  f]xed  point,  or  nearly  so,  for  aU  chronolo- 
pKts.  The  inscription  is  dated  21  Shishak,  but  does  not 
indicate  the  order  or  time  of  the  Beveral  oonqnest8  re- 
cordcd.    The  attempt  bas  been  madę  to  proTe  ftom  Bib- 
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Ucal  data  that  the  inrasion  was  in  the  20th  yeor.  Thus: 
It  was  while  Solomon  was  building  Millo  (2  Kinga  xi, 
27)  that  Jeroboam  fled  to  **  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt**  (rer. 
40).  This  work  began  noi  earlier  than  24  Solomon  (vi, 
87-vii,  1).  If  li  began  in  that  or  the  next  year;  if  Jei^ 
oboam  was  immediately  appointed  oreraeer  of  the  foroed 
labor  of  his  tńbesmen ;  if  he  presently  conceived  the 
parpose  of  insurrection,  encouraged  by  Ahijah ;  if  his 
purpose  became  known  to  Solomon  almost  as  soon  as 
formed ;  if,  in  shoit,  his  fiight  into  Egypt  was  not  later 
than  26  Solomon ;  lastly,  if  Shishak  bocame  king  in  that 
year,  then  6  Rehoboam  (=45  Solomon)  will  be  20  Shi- 
shak. This  is  a  specimen  of  much  that  passes  for  chro- 
nology,  where  the  Bibie  is  conoemed.  Some  light  is 
thrown  on  the  dynastie  connection  of  dyn.  xxii  and 
xxiii  by  a  stele  reoently  diBcovered  by  Mańette  in  Ethi- 
opia,  which  proves  the  fact  of  numeious  contemporary 
reigns  thronghout  Egypt  at  that  time  (Brugsch^s  Zett' 
9chrifi,  July,  1863 ;  De  Koug^,  Inscr.  da  roi  Piancki  Meri 
A  Mun,  1864).  But  it  helps  the  chronology  little  or  noth- 
ing.  In  dyns.  xx,  xxi,  is  another  gap,  at  present  not  to 
be  bridged  over.  The  seven-named  Tanites  of  xxi  (Afr. 
130,  Eus.  121  years)  seem  to  have  been  military  priest- 
king« ;  and  that  they  were  partly  contemporaneous  with 
XX  and  xxi  may  appear  from  the  absence  of  apis-stebe, 
of  which  XX  bas  nine,  xxii  Beven.  Dyn.  xx,  for  which 
the  list  giyes  no  names,  consisted  of  some  ten  or  morę 
kings,  ań  bearing  the  name  Rameses,  beginning  with  R. 
ni,  and  fi ve  of  them  his  sons,  probably  Joint-kings.  The 
apls-inscriptions  fumish  no  oonnected  dates,  nor  can  any 
inference  be  drawn  from  their  number,  sińce  Mariette 
reports  no  less  than  five  in  the  first  reign.  For  dyn. 
xix  (Sethos),  xviii  (Amosis),  the  materids,  written  and 
monamental,  are  most  copious ;  yet  even  here  the  means 
of  an  exact  determination  are  wanting :  indeed,  if  far^ 
ther  proof  were  needed  that  the  Manethonic  lists  are 
not  to  be  implicitly  trusted,  it  is  fumished  by  the  mon- 
umental  evidence  here  of  contemporary  reigns  which  in 
the  lists  are  successive.  It  is  certain,  and  will  at  last 
be  owneti  by  all  competent  inquirer8,  that  in  the  part 
of  the  succession  for  which  the  evidence  is  dearest  and 
most  ample,  it  is  impoasible  to  assign  the  year  at  which 
any  king,  from  Amosis  to  Tirhaka,  began  to  reign.  No 
ingenoity  of  calculation  and  conjecture  can  make  amends 
for  the  capital  defects — the  want  of  an  sera,  the  inade- 
quacy  of  the  materials.  The  brilliant  light  shed  on  this 
point  or  that,  does  but  make  the  surrounding  dnrkness 
morę  palpable.  Analysis  of  the  lists  may  enable  the 
inquirer,  at  most,  to  divine  the  intentions  of  their  au- 
thors,  which  is  but  a  smali  step  gained  towards  the  truth 
of  facts. 

But  it  has  been  snpposed  that  certain  fixed  points 
may  be  got  by  means  of  astronomical  conjunctures  as- 
signed  to  certain  dates  of  the  vague  year  on  the  monu- 
ments:  Thus,  (i)  A  fragmentary  insćription  of  Takelut 
II,  6th  king  of  dyn.  xxii,  purports  that  •*  on  the  25th 
Mesori  of  the  15th  year  of  his  father"  (Sesonk  II,  accord- 
ing  to  Lepsius,  Agt  of  XXII  Dyn,,  but  Osorkon  II,  ac- 
cording  to  Brugsch,  Dr.  Hincks,  and  v.  Gumpach), "  the 
heaven9  were  invisible,  the  raoon  struggling  .  .  .  ." 
Henoe  Mr.  Cooper  {Athenaumy  11  May,  1861)  gathers, 
that  on  the  day  named,  in  the  gi%'en  year  of  Sesonk  11, 
there  was  a  lunar  eclipse,  which  he  considers  must  be 
that  of  16th  March,  aC.  851.  Dr.  Hincks,  «rho  at  fint 
alao  madę  the  eclipse  lunar,  and  its  datę  4th  April,  B.C. 
946,  now  contends  that  it  was  solar,  and  the  only  possi- 
ble  datę  Ist  April,  RC.  927  {Journal  of  Sac,  Lit,  Jan. 
1863,  p.  333-376 ;  compare  Ib,  Jan.  1864,  p.  459  są.).  In 
making  it  solar,  he  foUows  M.  v.  Gumpach  {Hist  AnHq. 
ofthe  PeopU  of  Egtfpł,  1863,  p.  29),  who  finds  its  datę 
llth  March,  aC.  841.  Unfortunatelr  the  25th  Mesori 
of  that  year  was  lOth  March.  This  is  the  only  monu- 
mental  notice  supposed  to  refer  to  an  eclipse :  not  worth 
much  at  the  best ;  the  record,  even  if  its  meaning  were 
certain,  is  not  contemporary. 

(ii)  In  8everal  inscriptions  certain  dates  are  given  to 
the  "•  manifestation  of  Sothis,'^  assumed  to  mean  the  he> 


liacal  rising  of  Sirios,  which,  ioa  2000  years  before  oor 
sera,  for  the  latitude  of  Heliopolis,  fell  on  the  20th  of 
July.  (Biot,  indeed,  Rścherchei  des  quelque*  dates  abso-^ 
ItteSf  etc.,  1853,  contends  that  the  calculation  must  be 
madę  for  the  place  at  which  the  insćription  is  dated— 
each  day  of  diJOTerence,  of  conrse,  making  a  dilferenoe  of 
four  years  in  the  datę  B.C.)  The  dates  of  these  "  man- 
ifesUtion8*'are-<l)  *'lTybiof  11  Takelut  ir  (Brugsch): 
the  ąuatemion  of  years  in  which  1  Tvbi  would  coindde 
with  20th  July  IsRC  845-42.  (2) '' 15  Thoth  in  a  year, 
not  named,  of  Rameses  YI,  at  Thebes**  (Biot,  tU  sup, ; 
De  Roug^,  MSmoire  sur  quelques  phenomknes  cikrtes, 
etc,  in  Rewę  A  rckioL  ix,  686).  The  datę  implied  is 
20th  July,  B.C.  1265-62  (Biot,  14th  July,  RC 1241-38). 
(3)  "  1  liioth  in  some  year  of  Rameses  III  at  Thebcs" 
(Biot  and  De  Rouge,  ut  sup^  from  a  festiyal-calendar). 
The  datę  implied  is,  of  course,  KC  1325-22  (Biot,  llth 
July,  RC.  1301-1298).  (4)  *'28  Epiphi  in  some  year 
of  Thothmes  III"  (Biot,  etc.,  from  a  festiral-caleodar  at 
Elephantine).  This  implies  RC.  1477-74  (Biot,  12th 
July,  KC  1445-42).  The  antiquity  of  this  calendar  is 
calkd  in  question  by  De  Rouge  {A  tken,  Frcmcais,  1855), 
and  by  Dr.  Brugsch,  who  says  the  style  indicates  the 
19th  dynasty.  Mariette  assigns  it  to  Thothmes  III 
{Journal  A  siatigue,  tom.  xii,  Aug.,  Sept.,  1858).  Lepsius, 
who  in  1854  doubted  (Monatsbericht  of  Berlin  R.  Acad.), 
now  contends  for  its  antiquity  (K&n^sbuch  der  Aeg.p. 
164),  having  contrived  to  make  it  fit  his  chronology  by 
assuming  an  error  in  the  numeral  of  the  month.  (5) 
<*  12  Mesori  in  83  Thothmes  III"  (Mr.  a  Poole  in  Trans. 
R.  S,  Lit.  V,  340).  This  implies  B.C.  1421-18.  These 
dates  would  make  the  intenral  from  Rameses  III  to 
Takelut  II  480  years,  greatly  in  exce88  even  of  Ma- 
netho*8  numbers,  and  morę  so  of  Lepsius^s  arrangement, 
in  which,  fh)m  tiie  IsŁ  of  Rameses  III  to  the  llth  of 
Takelut  II  are  little  morę  than  400  years.  Again,  the 
interval  of  only  152  years,  implied  in  (3)  and  (4),  is  un- 
que8tionably  too  little :  from  the  last  year  of  Thothmes 
III  to  the  first  of  Rameses  III,  Lepsius  reckons  296,  Bun- 
sen  225  years.  Lastly,  in  (4)  and  (5)  the  dates  iroply  an 
interval  of  56  years,  which  is  plainly  absurd.  The  fact 
must  be  that  these  inscriptions  are  not  righUy  under- 
stood.  We  need  to  be  informed  what  the  Egyptians 
meant  by  the  '*  manifestation  of  Sothis;"  what  method 
they  followed  in  assigning  it  to  a  particular  day;  espe- 
cially  when,  as  in  Biot's  three  instances,  the  datę  occurs 
in  a  calendar,  and  is  roarkcd  as  a  **festival,"  we  ask, 
were  these  calendars  calculated  only  for  four  yean? 
when  a  new  one  was  set  up,  were  the  astronomical  no- 
tices  duły  corrected,  or  were  they  merely  copied  from 
the  preceding  calendar? 

(iii)  *' At  Semneh  in  2  Thothmes  III,  one  of  the  thiee 
feasts  of  the  Commencement  of  the  Seasons  is  noted  on 
21  Pharmuthi."  Biot  {uł  sup.)  supposes  the  vemal  equi- 
nox  to  be  mcant^  and  assigns  this  to  6th  April  in  the 
quatemion  B.C.  1445-42  (as  above).  in  which  6th  April 
was  21  Pharmuthi.  But  the  vemal  equinox  is  not  the 
commencement  of  one  of  the  three  seasons  ofthe  Egyp- 
tian  year;  these  start  either  from  the  rising  of  Sirius, 
20th  July,  or,  morę  probably,  from  the  summer  solstice: 
as  this,  in  the  14th  oentur}',  usually  fell  on  6th  July,  the 
two  other  tetramenies  or  seasons  would  commence  or. 
5th  Nov.  and  6th  March.  Now  6th  March  did  coincide 
with  21  Pharmuthi  in  B.C.  1321-18,  at  which  time  it 
also  occupied  precisely  the  place  M'hich  Mr.  Stuart  Poole 
assigns  to  "  the  great  Rukh"  (Leps., "  the  greater  Heat")» 
just  one  zodiacal  month  before  the  little  Rukh,  or  vei^ 
nal  cquinox  {Horm  ACffypf.  p.  15  sq.). 

(iv).  "On  1  Athyr  of  11  Amenophis  ID  the  king 
ordered  an  immense  basin  to  be  dug,  and  on  the  16th 
s.  m.  celebrated  a  great  panegyry  of  the  waters**  (Dr. 
Hincks,  On  the  A^e  of  Jhfnasły  XVIII,  Trans.  R.  Irisk 
A  cod.  yol.  xxi,  pt.  i ;  comp.  Mr.  a  Poole,  Trans.  R.  3, 
Lit.  V.  340).  If  the  waters  were  let  in  when  the  Nile 
had  reached  its  highest  point — which,  as  it  is  from  90 
to  100  days  after  the  summer  solstice,  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury  wouid  be  at  4-14  Oct— the  month-date  indicatai 
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one  of  the  years  6.G.  1869-26.  But  if  (włiich  is  cerUtn- 
ly  morę  likdy)  the  time  chosen  was  some  weeks  earlier, 
the  jear  indicated  would  be  after  B.C.  1800.  So  tbis 
flOłd  Łbe  preceding  indication  may  agree,  and  so  far  there 
łs  aome  evidence  for  the  supposition  that  tbe  sothiac 
epochal  year  KC.  1822  lies  in  tbe  leign  of  Thothmes 
III.  (See  Dr.  Hincks,  ut  avp^  and  m  the  Dublin  Unw, 
Magazme^  1846,  p.  187.) 

(y)  An  astrononiical  representation  on  the  ceiling  of 
the  Ramesenm  (tbe  work  of  Rameaes  II)  bas  been  sap- 
posed  to  yield  the  year  RC.  1822  as  its  datę  (bishop 
Tomlinson,  Trans,  R,  S.  LU,  1889;  Sir  6.  Wilkinson, 
Manmert  and  Cutłoms^  etc,  2d  ser.  p.  877) ;  while  Mr. 
Cnllimore,  firom  the  same,  gets  KG.  1188.  Tbe  trutb  is, 
these  aatronomical  configurations,  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge,  are  an  unsolred  riddle.  Lepeius^s  in- 
ferences  {Chroń,  der  A  eg,)  from  the  same  representa- 
tions  in  the  reigns  of  Raroeses  lY  and  VI  are  little  morę 
than  guesses,  too  vagae  and  precarioos  to  aatisfy  any 
man  who  knows  what  eyidence  means. 

It  appears,  then,  that  tbe  supposed  astzonomical  notes 
of  time  bitherto  disooyered  lend  but  little  aid,  and  bring 
nothing  like  certainty  into  the  inquirv.  We  cannot  ac- 
eept  the  iists  as  they  stand.  How  are  they  to  be  recti- 
fi«l?  Until  we  baye  tbe  means  of  rectifying  them, 
eyery  attempfc  to  pat  forth  a  definite  scheme  of  £gyp- 
tiai>  chronology  is  simply  futile.  The  appeal  to  author- 
ity  ayails  nothing  here.  Lepsius,  Bonsen,  Bnigsch,  and 
many  morę,  all  cUiim  to  baye  settled  the  matter.  Their 
very  discrepancies — on  tbe  scalę  of  wbich  half  a  centoiy 
18  a  merę  trifle — sufficiently  proye  that  to  them,  as  to 
m^  tbe  eyidence  is  defectiye.  The  profoondest  scbolar- 
ahip,  the  keenest  insight,  cannot  get  morę  oat  of  it  than 
is  in  it ;  '*  that  wbich  is  crooked  cannot  be  madę  straight, 
and  that  wbich  is  wanting  cannot  be  uumbered."  Yet, 
lirom  the  eai^  oonfidence  with  wbich  people  assign  dates 
— ^their  own,  or  taken  on  trust — to  the  Pbaraohs  afV«r 
Amosis,  and  eyen  of  much  earlier  times,  it  migbt  be 
thoaght  that  from  Manetho  and  the  monuments  together 
a  connected  chronology  bas  been  elidted  as  certain  as 
that  of  tbe  Roman  emperors.  In  particular,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  growing  bdief— eyen  finding  its  way  into 
popular  Bibie  histories  and  commentaries — that  Me  Pha- 
raoh  ofthe  Krodut  can  be  identified  in  Manetho,  and  so 
the  dme  of  that  eyent  determined. 

Early  Christian  writers  usually  assumed,  with  Jose- 
phus,  that  the  Hykaoa  ot  **  shepherd-kings,"  wbose  story 
be  giyes  from  Manetho  {Apionj  i,  14^-16),  were  the  Isra- 
elites,  and  their  e^pulsion  by  Amosis  or  Tetbmosis — 
one  or  botb,  for  tbe  accounta  are  confused— tbe  Egyp- 
tian  yeraion  of  tbe  story  of  the  exode.  Tbis  yiew  bas 
atill  its  adyocates  (ąuite  recently  Mr.  Nash,  ThePkaraok 
of  the  ETodaSj  1868),  but  not  among  those  wha  baye 
been  long  conyersant  with  the  subject,  Indeed,  there 
is  a  monument  of  Tbotbmes  III  which,  if  it  bas  been 
truły  interpreted,  is  conclusiye  for  a  much  earlier  datę 
of  the  exode  than  tbis  reign,  or  perbaps  any  of  the  dy- 
nasQr.  A  long  inscription  of  his  twenty-tbird  year  giyes 
a  list  of  the  confederates  defeated  by  him  at  Megiddo, 
in  wbich  De  Ronge  reads  tbe  names  Jacch  and  Jowph, 
and  Mr.  Stuart  Poole  thinks  be  finds  the  names  of  some 
of  the  tribes,  Reubeny  Simeon^  Isaachar,  Gad  (Report  of 
R.  a  Lit.  in  ^  thenawn,  March  21, 1863). 

But  the  story  of  tbe  Jews  put  forth  by  "  Manetho" 
bimself  (Josephus,  Apion^  i,  26,  27),  with  tbe  confession, 
howeyer,  that  be  obtained  it  not  from  ancient  records, 
but  from  popular  tradition  (a^c<nrór(i»c  /<v3oXoyot//if  va), 
repiesents  them  as  a  race  of  lepers,  who,  oppresśed  by 
the  reigning  king,  caUed  to  their  aid  the  Uyksos  from 
Palestine  (where  these,  on  their  expu]sion  some  centu- 
ries  earlier  by  Tetbmosis,  had  settled  and  built  Jerusa- 
lem),  and  with  these  alltes  oyerran  all  Egypt  for  thirteen 
years,  at  the  end  of  wbich  Amenophis,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  Ethiopia,  retuming  thence  with  his  son  Se- 
thoe,  droye  out  the  inyaders.  These,  headed  by  Osar- 
siph  (=Mo8e8),  a  priest  of  Heliopolis,  retired  into  Pales- 
tine^  and  there  beciune  tbe  nation  of  the  Jew&   Josephus 


protesta  against  tbis  story  as  a  merę  figment,  prompted 
by  Egyptian  malignity,  and  labors  to  proye  it  inconsist- 
ent  with  Manetho's  own  list:  unsucceasfully  enougb, 
for,  in  fact,  Amenophis  (Ammenepbtbes,  Afr.)  does  ap- 
pear  there  just  where  the  story  places  him,  L  e.  next  to 
Sethos  and  Rameses  II,  with  a  reig^  of  nineteen  years 
and  8ix  montbs.  The  monuments  giye  the  name  Me- 
nephtha,  and  bis  son  and  snocessor  Seti= Sethos  II,  just 
as  in  the  stoiy.  The  names  are  not  iictitious,  whateyer 
may  be  the  yalue  of  tbe  story  as  regaids  the  Israelitee. 
Tbis  Menepbtha,  then,  son  and  succcssor  of  Rameses  the 
Great,  is  tbe  Pharsoh  of  tbe  £xode,  aocording  to  Lep- 
sius and  Bunsen,  and  of  late  accepted  as  such  by  many 
writen,  leained  and  unleamed.  Those  to  whom  tfaie 
name  of  Manetho  is  not  youcher  enougb,  will  demand 
independent  eyidence.  In  fact,  it  ia  alleged  that  the 
monuments  of  the  time  of  Menepbtha  attest  a  period  of 
depression :  no  great  worka  of  that  king  are  kuown  to 
exist;  of  his  reign  of  twenty  years  the  highest  datę 
bitherto  found  is  the  fourth ;  and  two  riyal  kings,  Amen- 
mesBu  (the  Ammenemses  of  tbe  lista)  and  Si-pbtha,  are 
reigning  at  tbe  same  time  with  him,  L  e.  holding  preca- 
rious  soyereignty  in  Thebes  during  the  time  of  alien 
OGCupation  and  the  fligbt  of  Menepbtha  (Bunsen,  Aeg. 
Stelle,  iy,  208  sq.).  That  these  two  kings  reigned  in 
the  time  of  Menepbtha,  and  not  with  or  after  Sethos  II, 
is  assumed  withont  proof;  that  the  reign  of  Rameses  II 
was  followed  by  a  period  of  decadence  proyes  nothing 
as  to  its  canse;  and  the  entire  silenoe  of  the  monuments 
as  to  an  eyent  so  memorable  as  the  ilnal  expulsion  of 
the  bated  "  Shepherds"  {8haS'U),  who  so  oflen  figurę  in 
the  monumental  recitals  of  earlier  kings  (e.  g.  of  Sethos 
I,  who  caUs  them  thas-u  p^kanana-lcar,  "  sbepherds  of 
tbe  land  of  Canaan'*),  tells  as  strongly  against  the  story 
as  any  merely  negatiye  eyidence  can  do  it.  Morę  impor- 
tant  is  the  argument  deriyed  from  the  mention  (Exod. 
i,  11)  of  the  "  treasure  -  cities  Pithom  and  Rsamses,** 
built  for  tbe  persecuting  Pbaraoh  by  the  forced  labor  of 
the  Hebrews ;  the  Pbaraoh  (says  Rosellini,  3fon,  Storici, 
i,  294  sq.)  was  Rameses  [II,  son  of  Sethos  I],  who  gaye 
one  of  the  cities  his  own  name.  (Comp.  Ewald,  Gtsch, 
ii,  66,  notę.)  Lepsius,  art  Aegypten,  in  Herzog*s  An- 
cyklop,,  calls  tbis  ^  the  weightiest  confirmation,"  and  in 
ChronoL  der  Aeg.  i,  887-357,  enlarges  upon  this  argu- 
ment, Raamses,  he  says,  was  at  tbe  eastem,  as  Pithom 
(Ilarocfioc)  was  certaiidy  at  the  western  end  of  the 
great  canal  known  to  be  the  work  of  Rameses  II,  and 
the  site  of  the  city  bearing  bis  name  is  further  identified 
with  him  by  the  granite  group  disinterred  at  Abu  Kei- 
sheib,  in  which  the  deified  king  sits  enthroned  between 
the  gods  Ra  and  Tum.  Certainly  a  king  Rameses  ap- 
pears first  in  tbe  19th  dynasty,  but  tbe  place  may  baye 
taken  its  name,  if  from  a  man  at  all,  from  some  earlier 
person. 

That  the  exode  cannot  be  placed  hefore  the  19th  dy- 
nasty, Bunsen  {ut  tup,  p.  234)  holds  to  be  conclusiyely 
shown  by  the  fact  that  on  the  monuments  which  record 
the  conquests  of  Rameses  the  Great  in  Palestine,  no  men- 
tion occuiB  of  the  Israelites  among  the  Kheti  (Hittites) 
and  other  conquered  nations;  while,  on  the  ot  ber  hand, 
there  is  no  hint  in  the  book  of  Judges  of  an  £g)'ptian 
inyasion  and  seryitude.  On  similar  negatiye  grounds 
he  urges  that  tbe  settlement  in  Palestine  must  baye 
been  subeequent  to  tbe  conquests  madę  in  that  country 
by  Rameses  III,  first  king  of  tbe  20th  dynasty.  To  this 
it  may  be  replied,  (1.)  that  we  baye  no  elear  informa- 
tion  as  to  the  route  of  tbe  inyaders;  if  it  was  either 
along  the  coast  or  to  the  east  of  Jordan,  the  tribes,  per- 
hape,  were  not  directly  affected  by  it.  (2.)  The  expe- 
ditions  so  pompously  described  on  the  monuments  (as 
in  the  Statistical  Table  of  Kamak,  Tbotbmes  III,  and 
similar  recitals  of  the  conąuests  of  Rameses  II  and  III ; 
see  Mr.  Birch,  in  Trans,  o/R,  8.  Lii,  ii,  317  8q. ;  and  vii, 
50  sq.)  certainly  did  not  result  in  the  permaneiit  subju- 
gation  of  the  countries  invaded.  This  is  sufficiently 
irfiown  by  the  fact  that  tbe  conqncsts  repcat  themselyes 
under  differcnt  kings,  and  eyen  in  the  same  reign.   Year 
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by  year  the  king  with  his  Kmy  seta  out  on  a  gigantic 
razziuj  to  return  with  spoil  6f  cattle,  dayes,  and  prod- 
uce  of  Ute  countries  OTemin.  (3.)  If  the  landa  of  the 
tribes  were  thus  overrun,  it  may  haye  been  during  one 
of  the  peńuds  of  seryitude,  in  which  caae  they  suffered 
only  as  the  yaasals  of  their  Canaanitish,  Moabitish,  or 
other  uppressors.  That  this  may  poasibly  have  been 
the  case  is  sufiicient  to  depriye  of  all  ita  forco  the  argu- 
ment derived  from  the  ailenoe  of  the  monument8|  and 
of  the  book  of  Judgea. 

There  remaina  to  be  noticed  one  piece  of  documentary 
eyidence  which  haa  quite  recently  been  brooght  to  lighL 
Dr.  Brugach  (Zeitśchriftj  Sept  1868)  reporU  that  **  one 
aet  of  the  Leyden  hieratic  papyri,  now  puUiahing  by 
Dr.  Leemana,  oonaiata  of  lettera  and  official  reporta^  In 
aeyeral  of  theae,  examined  by  M.  Chabaa,  repeated  men- 
tion  is  madę  of  certain  foreignen,  called  Apuruju,  i.  e. 
HebrewSy  compelled  by  Rameaea  II  to  drag  atonea  for  the 
building  of  the  city  Raamaea."  In  hia  MeUmgtt  EgifpioL 
1862, 4th  diaaertation,  M.  Chabaa  calla  them  Apaiu,  It 
ia  certainly  atriking,  aa  Mr.  Biroh  remarka  (in  Remte 
Archeol  April,  1862,  p.  291),  that  ^^in  the  three  docu- 
menta  which  apeak  of  these  foreignera,  they  appear  en- 
gaged  on  worka  of  the  aame  kind  aa  thoae  to  which  the 
Uebrewa  were  aubjected  by  the  Egyptiana;  it  ia  alao 
important  that  the  papyri  were  found  at  Memphia.  But 
the  morę  inviting  the  propoaed  identification,  the  morę 
cautious  one  needa  to  be.^  Aa  the  aounda  R  and  L  are 
not  diacriminatcd  in  Egyptian  writing,  it  may  be  that 
the  name  ia  Apeliu;  and  aa  B  and  P  hare  diatinct  char- 
acters,  one  doea  not  see  why  the  h  of  D*^*l!19  ahould  be 

rcndered  by  p,  (The  caae  of  Epep = !1*^2K  ia  different ; 
aee  below.)  It  aeems,  alao,  that  the  same  name  oocurs 
as  late  aa  the  time  of  Rameaea  IV,  where  it  can  hardly 
mean  the  Ilebrewa.  Beaides,  the  monument  of  Thoth- 
mea  III  aboye  mentioned  leads  to  quiŁe  a  different  eon- 
cluaion.  Where  the  eyidence  is  ao  conflicting,  the  in- 
quirer  who  aecka  only  truth,  not  the  oonflrmation  of  a 
foregone  concluaion,  haa  no  choice  but  to  re8er\'e  hia 
judgment. 

The  iime  of  thia  Menephtha,  ao  unhesitatingly  pro- 
daimed  to  be  the  Pharaoh  of  t^e  £xode,  ia  placed  be- 
yond  all  controyersy — ao  Bunaen  and  Lepaiua  maintain 
— by  an  inyaluable  piece  of  eyidence  funiiahed  by  The- 
on,  the  Alexandrine  mathematician  of  the  4th  century. 
In  a  passage  of  hia  unpubliahed  oommentary  on  the  Al- 
magest,  first  giyen  to  the  world  by  Larchcr  (lierodoi,  ii, 
553),  and  sińce  by  Biot  (^Sur  laperiode  Sothiaguef  p.  18, 
129  aą.)}  it  is  stated  that  the  Sothiac  Cycle  of  Astrono- 
my  which,  as  it  ended  in  A.D.  139,  commenced  in  B.C. 
1322  (20th  July),  was  known  in  his  time  as  "  the  sera  of 
Menophres"  {trri  airó  Mtvó^£wc).  There  is  no  king 
of  this  name :  read  Mtv6^eu)c — so  we  haye  Menephtha 
of  the  19th  dynasty,  the  king  of  the  leper-sŁory,  tlie 
Exodus  Pharaoh.  Lcpsius,  making  the  reign  begin  in 
B.C.  1328,  places  the  exode  at  RC.  1314  =  15  Meneph- 
tha, in  acoordance  with  the  alleged  thirteen  years*  re- 
tirement  into  Ethiopia  and  the  return  in  the  fourteenth 
or  fifleenth  year.  Certainly  the  preciae  name  Meno- 
phres  does  not  appear  in  the  lists ;  but  in  later  times 
that  name  may  haye  been  uscd  for  the  purpoae  of  dis- 
tinguishing  some  particular  king  from  others  of  the 
same  name ;  and  there  ia  reason  to  think  this  was  act- 
ually  the  case.  (1.)  The  king  Tethmosis  or  Thothmes 
III  repeatcdly  appears  on  monuments  with  the  addition 
to  his  royal  legend  Mai-Rt, "  Bcloyed  of  Re?,"  with  the 
article  Mai-ph-Iłe,  and  with  the  preposition  Mai-n^-ph' 
Re  i  which  last  is  precisely  Theon*8  Mci'ó^piic.  (2.)  The 
acknow^ledged  confusion  of  names  in  that  part  of  the 
18th  dynasty  where  this  king  occurs — Misaphris,  Mu-  \ 
phresy  Memphrea  (Armen.),  thcn  J/MpAragmuth(»is  (the 
AAI£<t>P.  of  Joseph us  is  cyidently  an  error  of  copying 
for  MI2;4»P. :  in  the  list  ibid,  the  5th  and  6th  names 
are  Mrjt^pTjc^  M«ppa^iov^fi/<Tic) — is perhaps  best  explain- 
ed  by  supponing  that  the  king  was  entered  in  the  lists 
by  hi3  distinctiye  as  well  as  his  family  name.     (3.)  In 


Pliny'a  notice  of  the  obeliaks  (iT.  K  janLvi,  64),  Uiai 
known  to  be  of  Thothmea  III  ia  aaid  to  belong  to  Met- 
phres,  which,  aaya  Bunaen  (iy,  130),  **  wonld  be  the  po^ 
ular  diatinctiye  name  giyen  to  thia  ThoUnneau**  Jo* 
so !  And  in  the  atatement  of  Theon  the  king  ia  pre- 
aented  by  **  hia  popular  diatinctiye  name,"  Mtnopkns, 
(4.)  "There  waa  (says  Dr.  Hincka,  Trcms^R^Iritk^AcaL 
yoL  xxi,  pt  1)  a  tradition,  if  it  doea  not  deaenre  anotba 
name,  current  among  the  Egyptiana  in  the  time  of  An- 
toninus,  to  the  effect  that  the  Sothiac  Cyde,  theo  eod- 
ing  (A.D.  139),  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Thothmea 
III.  The  existence  of  such  a  tradition  ia  eyidenced  by 
a  number  of  acarabaei,  eyidently  of  Roman  workmanahip, 
referring  to  the  Sothiac  Cycle,  and  in  which  the  royal 
legend  of  thia  monarch  appears.**  Theae  are  anffiriwit 
giounds  for  belieying  that  the  Menophrea  of  Theon  ia 
no  other  than  Thothmea  III,  and  that  hia  iw^n  was 
supposed  (rightly  or  wrongly)  to  include  the  year  KC. 
1322.  It  may  be,  alao,  that  when  Heiodotoa  waa  told 
that  Moeria  liyed  about  900  yeara  before  the  time  of  hia 
yisit  to  Egypt— a  datę  not  yery  wide  of  B.C  1322— 
Thothmea  waa  named  to  him  by  hia  popular  diatinotire 
appellation,  Mai^Rl^  only  oonfuaed  with  Mores  =  Ame- 
nemha  III,  the  Pharaoh  of  the  labyrinth  and  ita  Lakę. 
(Other  explanationa  of  the  name  Menophrea  may  be 
seen  in  Bockh,  Mcmdho,  p.  691  aq. ;  Biot,  RickerduMy  in- 
terpreta  it  aa  the  name  of  Memphia,  Ifoi-no/rif,  import- 
ing  that  the  normal  datę,  20th  July,  for  the  heliacal 
riaing  of  Siriua  and  epoch  of  the  cyde,  is  true  only  for 
the  Utitude  of  Memphia.)  What  haa  been  aaid  ia  auffi- 
cient  to  ahow  that  there  ia  no  neoeaaity  for  altering  a 
letter  of  the  name;  oonaeąuently  that  the  time  of  Me- 
nephtha ia  not  defined  by  the  authority  of  Theon.  De 
Rouge  emphatically  rejecta  Lepeiua^a  notion  of  Meno- 
phrea {R«vue  ArchioL  ix,  664;  Journal  AtiaiicMey  Aug. 
1858,  p.  268).  He  thinka  the  year  1322  liea  in  the  reign 
of  Rameaea  III. 

In  aupport  of  hia  datę,  B.C  1314,  for  the  exode,  Lep- 
aiua {ChranoL  p.  359  8q.)  haa  an  argument  dednced  froca 
the  modem  Jewiah  chronology  (Uillel*a  Mundane  £ra\ 
in  which  he  aaya  that  it  is  the  preciae  year  aasigned  to 
that  eyenL  Ilillel,  he  ia  confident,  waa  led  to  it  by  Ma- 
netho'a  Egyptian  tradition,  which  gaye  him  tbe  name 
of  the  Pharaoh,  and  thia  being  obtained  would  eaaOy  giye 
him  the  time.  Bunaen,  though  flnally  aettling  oo  the 
year  B.C.  1320,  had  preyioualy  dedared  with  Lepaina  for 
B.C.  1314,  "decided  by  the  circumatance  that  a  tradititm 
not  compatible  teith  the  utucd  chronological  ^fttemt  oftkt 
Jew8,  but  which  catmot  be  accidenUd,  placea  the  exode 
at  that  year.  Thia  fact  aeema,  from  Lepatua^a  aoooont 
of  the  8eder  Olam  Rabboy  to  admit  of  no  doobt"  (iy, 
336).  It  admits  of  morę  than  doubt— of  abaolate  lefu* 
tation.  '  HiUel's  whole  procedurę,  from  first  to  laat^  waa 
simply  BiblicaL  DanieUs  prophecy  of  the  aeyenty  weeks 
gaye  him  B.C.  422  for  11  Zedekiah ;  thenoe  up  to  6  Hei- 
ekiah  he  found  the  8um  =  lS3  yeara;  for  the  kingą  of 
Israel  the  actual  numbera  were  243,  of  which  he  mada 
240  years;  then  37  yeara  of  Solomon;  480  years  of  1 
Kinga  yi,  1,  added  to  these,  madę  the  total  890  years, 
whence  the  datę  for  the  exode  waa  B.&  422+890= 
1312;  for  that  this,  not  1314,  waa  Hillel^a  year  of  the 
exode  ia  demonatrable  (Reyiew  of  Lepsius  <m  BUde  Chro' 
noloffy,  by  H.  Browne,  in  Amold^a  Theolog,  Critic^  i,  52^ 
1851).  Yet,  though  the  proceaa  by  which  Hilleil  got  his 
datę  ia  so  transparent,  it  is  spoken  of  aa  "an  important 
tradition"  by  those  who  take  ready-made  oonduaiona  at 
t«cond-hand,  without  inquiry  into  their  grounda.  So 
Duncker,  Gesch,  des  AUerthumt,  i,  196,  notę;  Dr.Wil- 
liams,  in  Essay*  and  Review»,  p.  58. 

It  is  alleged  that  an  indication  confirmatory  of  the 
Iow  datę  assigned  by  theae  writera  ia  fumished  by  tbe 
nwtUh-daU  of  the  £xodua  paaeoyer,  14  Abib,  a  name 
which  occura  only  in  connection  with  thathiatoiy  (£xod. 
xii,2;  xiii,4;  xxiii,  15;  xxxiy,  18;  Deut.xyi,l).  Thia 
argument  proceeds  on  the  presumption  that  Abib  is  the 
Hebraized  form  of  the  Egyptian  Epep^  Coptic  EpipUd^ 
of  which  the  Arabie  rendering  is  alao  AbSb,   The  £^n^ 
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tian  month  takes  ita  name  from  the  goddeas  Apap :  the 
change  ofp  tobia  intended  to  make  the  woid  pure  He- 
brew,  denoting  the  time  of  year,  ^'^'?90  1S'in  =  the 
moDth  when  the  harley  is  in  the  ear  (abUi)  (Kxod.  \x, 
31).  *'At  the  time  aańgned,  the  yagae  motith  Epep 
"would  pretty  nearly  ooincide  with  the  Hebrew  Abib" 
(Lepsius,  Chroń,  p.  141).  Hardly  bo,  for  in  the  year 
named  1  Epiphi  would  fali  on  14th  May,  and  it  Ls  acarce- 
ly  conceivable  that  the  paraorer  month  (whose  fuli  moon 
is  that  next  to  the  yernal  eqainox,  which  in  that  cen- 
tury  fell  cir.  5th  April)  ahould  begin  ao  late  aa  the  mid- 
dle  of  May.  Not  till  a  hmidred  years  later  would  the 
Tague  month  Epiphi  and  the  Hebrew  pasaoyer  month 
coincide.  The  argument  proves  too  much,  unless  we 
are  prepared  to  lower  the  exode  to  dr.  B.C.  1200.  (To 
some  it  may  imply  that  the  narrative  of  the  exode  was 
written  about  that  time— Mr.  Sharpe,  Ifistory  of  Erjypt^ 
i,  63-:-bnt  one  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  Hebrews  re- 
tained  the  rague  Egyptian  months  as  well  as  their 
munea  bo  long  after  their  settleroent  in  Palestine.)  If 
in  any  year  from  KC.  1300  upwards,  the  fuli  moon  next 
the  remal  equinox  fell  in  the  month  Epiphi,  it  would 
foUow  that  the  CopUc  month-names  (which,  it  is  well 
irnderstood,  never  occur  on  the  monuments)  belonged 
then  to  a  different  form  of  the  year. 

For  the  first  8eventeen  dynasties,  nnmbering  in  Afr. 
morę  than  4000  years,  a  bare  statement  of  their  con- 
tenta  and  of  the  monumental  eridence  would  greatly 
exceed  the  limits  of  this  article.  Perhaps  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  the  attempt  to  educe  a  connected 
chronology  from  Manetho  (whether  for  or  against  the 
Mosaic  numbers)  will  be  abandoned  by  all  sensible  men. 
Fuli  and  unprejudiced  inąuiry  can  have  but  one  result : 
for  times  anterior  to  RC.  700  Egypt  hot  no  fxtd  dkrO" 
nology.  De  Rougć  bas  in  two  words  set  the  whole  mat- 
ter  in  its  tme  light :  *^  Les  tex|eB  de  Manethon  sont  pro- 
fondement  aUeriś,  et  la  sćrie  des  dates  monumenUles 
eat  tr^s  incompUłe,^  The  incompleteness  of  the  record 
is  palpable :  the  alteration  of  the  texts  is  the  result  of 
their  having  passed  through  numerous  hands,  and  been 
refashioncd  according  to  yarious  intentions,  by  which 
the  whole  inąuiry  has  been  complicated  to  a  degree 
that  bafflcs  all  attempts  to  determine  what  was  their 
original  form.  These  intentions  were  mainly  cycUcdL 
A  yery  brief  Btatement  of  facts,  not  resting  on  criticol 
oonjecture  and  ąuestionable  oombinations,  as  in  the 
elaborate  treatise  of  Bockh,  but  l3Hng  on  the  surface, 
will  place  the  character  and  relations  of  the  seyeral 
text8  in  a  elear  light.  Menes  stands,  1.  In  Africanus 
(according  to  Syncellus's  mnning  summation  of  the 
numbers  in  book  i)  just  three  compUte  toihiac  cyckSf  8  X 
1460  Julian  yeani,  before  B.C.  1322;  2.  In  Eusebius,  ac- 
cording to  the  epigraphal  sum  of  book  i,  three  cycles  be- 
fore the  epoch  of  Sethosis,  dyn.  xix ;  3.  In  Eusebius,  ac- 
cording to  the  actual  sum  of  book  i,  three  cycles  before 
the  year  B.C.  978-77,  meant  as  the  goal  of  the  Diospol- 
itan  monarchy  or  epoch  of  Shtshak ;  4.  In  Syncellus'8 
period  of  8555  years  (accepted  by  Lepsius  and  Bunsen 
as  the  tme  Manethonic  measure  from  Menes  to  Nectane- 
bns),  ttto  cycki  before  the  same  goal ;  6.  In  the  Old 
Chronicie,  according  to  its  scthiac  form,  one  cycle  before 
the  same  goal;  6.  In  the  Sothis,  one  cyde  before  RC 
1322 ;  but  here  it  is  contrived  that  Ońropit^  or  the  com- 
mencement  of  Diospolitan  monarchy,  stands  one  cyde 
before  StiMheim  =  Shiahak,  The  inąuirer  may  easily 
yerify  these  facts  for  himself.  In  the  series  of  papers, 
*^  Cycles  of  Egyptian  Chronology,"  published  in  Amold'8 
TheoL  Critic,  1851-52,  he  will  find  them  fully  stated,  with 
many  other  like  facts,  which  proye  that  these  chronog- 
raphies,  one  and  all,  are  intensely  cyclicaL  But  if  Ma- 
netho, as  we  haye  him,  is  cyclical,  then,  Lepsius  himself 
confeases  {K,  B»  p.  6, 7), "  the  historical  character  ofhis 
workfaUś  to  the  ground;  for  the  yery  fact  of  Menes 
heading  a  sothiac  circle  could  only  be  the  result  of  of- 
ter-contriyance  ;**  and  Bunsen  {Aeg.  St,  iy,  18)  sees  that 
in  place  of  ^  the  gcnuine  historical  work  of  Manetho, 
the  yenerable  priest  and  conBcientioua  inquirer,"  we  get 
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^  a  made^  thincj  tyttemoHcaOy  eawed  to  tihapt,  and 
therefore  reattyfabuhus,"  Whether  or  not  the  original 
"  Manetho,"  whateyer  its  authorship  and  datę,  was  eon- 
trived  upon  a  cyclical  plan,  we  haye  but  the  lists  as  they 
come  to  us  finally  from  the  hands  of  Annianus  and  Pan- 
dorus  through  Syncellus.  It  may  be  obseryed,  howeyer, 
that  the  cardinal  dates  given  by  DicaarchuSf  which  we 
haye  from  an  independent  Bouroe,  imply  that  the  cycli- 
cal treatment  of  Egyptian  chronology  is  at  least  as  old 
as  the  alleged  time  of  Manetho  (^'^Cydes"  etc.,  u. «.,  sec 
4,16,34,36). 

For  literaturo  additional  to  the  aboye,  see  under 
Egypt  ;  also  Fruin,  Diuertatio  Bistorica  de  Manethone 
(Leyd.  1847, 8vo) ;  Bockh,  Manetho  (Berlin,  1845, 8yo) ; 
A.  U.  yon  Sagana,  ifcmeMotf,  Jte  Oriymes  unaerer  Ge$ch* 
(Gotha,  1865, 8vo) ;  A  m.  PreA,  Bev.  Jan.  1866,  p.  180. 

Manger  is  the  rendering  found  in  Lukę  ii,  7, 12, 16, 
of  the  term  f>aTvri,  used  to  designate  the  place  in  which 
the  infant  Redeemer  was  cradled;  which  aeems  to  de- 
notę  a  crib  or  "  stall"  for  feeding  cattle,  as  it  is  rendered 
in  Lukę  xiii,  15  (see  Horrei  MisceU,  Crii,  Leon.  1788,  bk. 
ii,  eh.  xyi).  It  is  employed  in  the  Sept,  in  a  similar 
sense  for  the  Heb.  ^^ZH,  Job  xxxix,  9;  Isa.  i,  3;  also 
by  Josephus,  Anf,  yiii,  2,  4;  comp.  Lucao,  Tim,  p.  14; 
Xenophon,  Kg,  iy,  1.  Gersdorff  (Beitraye  tur  Sprach^ 
charaŁterestik  des  N,  T,  p.  220)  is  in  favor  of  translating 
the  word  crib  eyery where,  and  qnotes  ^lian  (apud  Suid. 
s.  y.),  Philo  {De  sommiSf  p.  872,  b.  ed.  Colon.  1613),  and 
Sybile.  Eryth.  (ap.  Lactantius,  yii,  24, 12)  to  that  effect 
Schleusner  (Lex,  a.  y.)  says  it  is  any  endoaure,  but  es- 
peciaUy  the  yestibule  to  the  houae,  where  the  cattle 
were  enclosed,  not  with  waUs,  but  wooden  hurdles;  but 
in  common  Greek  the  word  undoubtedly  oHen  refers  to 
a  trough  hollowed  out  to  receiye  the  food  for  horaes, ' 
etc  (see  Homer,  //.  v,  271;  x,  568;  xxiy,  280).  The 
Peshito  Yersion  eyidently  so  nnderstands  iL  On  the 
other  band,  it  is  doubtful  if  such  a  Gontrivance  as  a 
proper  manger  was  known  in  the  East,  especially  in  the 
khans  or  '*inns"  of  the  description  alluded  to  in  the 
text.  See  CARAyANSBiŁAi.  "  Stables  and  mangers,  in 
the  Bense  in  which  we  understand  them,  are  of  compar- 
atiyely  late  introduction  into  the  East  (see  the  quot»- 
tions  from  Chardin  and  others  in  Harmer'8  ObterrationSf 
ii,  205),  and,  although  they  haye  fumished  materiał  to 
modem  painters  and  poeta,  did  not  enter  into  the  cir- 
cumstances  attending  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  are  hard- 
ly less  inaccurate  than  the  'cradle*  and  the  'stable* 
which  are  named  in  Bome  descriptions  of  that  eyent" 
(Smith).  We  are  therefore  doubtless  here  to  regard 
the  term  as  designating  the  ledge  or  projection  in  the 
end  of  the  room  used  as  a  stable,  on  which  the  hay  or 
other  food  of  the  animals  of  trayellers  was  placed.  (See 
Strong's  Uarmony  cmd  Expo$,  of  the  Goapelij  p.  14.) 
Seyeral  of  the  Christian  fathers  maintain  that  the  stable 
itself  was  in  a  caye,  and  the  identical  manger  in  which 
the  infant  Jesus  is  traditionally  stated  to  haye  lain  is 
still  shown  by  the  superstttious  monks,  being  no  other 
than  a  marble  sarcophagus;  but  the  whole  story  is  at 
yariance  with  the  narratire  in  the  Gospels.  (See  Mel- 
don.  De  prtesepi  Christie  Jen.  1662.)  See  Betiilehem. 
Tayemier,  speaking  of  Aleppo,  states  that  "■  in  the  cara- 
yanserais,  on  each  side  of  the  hall,  for  persons  of  the 
best  ąnality,  thcre  are  lodgings  for  every  man  by  him- 
self. These  lodgings  are  rained  all  along  the  oourt,  two 
or  three  steps  high,  just  behind  which  are  the  stables, 
where  many  times  it  is  as  good  lying  as  in  the  cham- 
bersL  Right  against  the  head  of  every  horse  there  is  a 
niche  with  a  wiudow  into  the  lodging-chamber,  out  of 
which  eyery  man  may  see  that  his  horse  is  looked  after. 
These  niches  are  usually  bo  large  that  three  men  may 
lie  in  them,  and  here  the  seryanta  dress  their  yictuaU." 
In  modem  Oriental  farai-houses,  howeyer,  Bomething 
corresponding  to  a  Westem  "manger"  may  be  foun£ 
"  It  is  common  to  find  two  sides  of  the  one  room  where 
the  natiye  farmer  resides  with  his  cattle  fitted  up  with 
these  mangers,  and  the  remainder  eleyated  about  two 
feet  higher  for  the  acoommodation  of  the  iamily.    The 
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numgen  are  built  of  smali  Stones  and  mortar,  in  the 
shape  of  a  box,  or,  ratheri  of  a  kneading-tiough,  and 
when  deaned  up  and  whitewashedi  as  they  often  are  in 
summer,  they  do  very  well  to  lay  liŁŁle  babes  in"  (Thom- 
aon,  Land  (tnd  Bock,  ii,  98).     See  Stable. 

Mangey,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  English  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Leeds  in  1684;  was  educated  at  St,  John*8 
College,  Cambridge;  held  suocessirely  the  Uving9  of 
Sl  Mildred,  Bread  Street,  London ;  St.  Nicholas,  Guil* 
ford,  and  Ealing,  in  Middle8ex;  was  chaplain  to  Dr. 
Robinson,  bishop  of  London ;  in  1721  was  presented  to 
the  fifth  stall  in  the  cathedral  of  Durham,  and  was  ad- 
vanced  to  the  first  stall  in  1722;  became  D.D.  in  1725, 
and  died  in  1755.  Dr.  Mangey  published  a  number  of 
Sermont  and  controvenial  tracts,  and  a  most  yaluable 
edition  of  the  works  of  Philo  Jndseus :  Philoms  Judtei 
Opera  omnia  qwB  reperiri  potuerufU  (Lond.  1742, 2  vola. 
fuL). — ^Allibone,  DicL  BrU,  and  A  mer,  A  ułh,  s.  y. ;  Hook, 
Ecdes,  Biog,  vii,  222. 

Manhartista  orHaagleitnerlaiia  the  name  of 
a  party  in  the  Romish  Church,  especially  in  the  arch- 
bishopric  of  Salzburg,  from  1814  to  1826,  whoee  founder 
and  chief  was  a  young  priest  named  Caspar  Haagleitner, 
of  Hopfgarten ;  and  its  most  distinguished  and  actire 
member  was  Sebastian  Manzl,of  Westendorf  (known  also 
by  the  name  of  Manhart,  from  one  of  his  estates).  In 
1809  Napoleon  I  had  appointed  the  prince-bishop  of  Chi- 
«m-8ee  and  the  ooadjutor  of  Salzburg  as  ecclesiastical 
authoritica  in  the  diocese.  The  clergy  submitted  with 
ehe  esception  of  Haagleitner,  who  refusci  to  recognise 
them,  and  showed  symptoms  of  heresy.  He  left  Hopf- 
garten and  went  to  Tyrol,  where  he  created  some  relig- 
ious  and  poUtical  troubles,  and  gatned  a  number  of  fol- 
lowers.  At  the  peace  of  Schonbrunn  the  Tyrol  fell 
again  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  Haagleitner 
was  taken  a  prisoner  to  Kusstein  and  Salzburg.  He 
finally  succeeded  in  makini^  tpood  his  escape ;  and  when, 
in  1814,  Austria  recovered  che  Bavarian  Tyrol,  he  was 
appointed  yicar  at  Wdrgel.  Herę  he  continued  his  in- 
trigue,  and  succeeded  so  well  that  the  people  came  to 
consider  him  as  the  only  true  priest  in  the  country,  the 
others  having  failed  to  do  their  duty  by  submitting  to 
the  dictates  of  Napoleon.  Manhart  assisted  Haag- 
leitner greatly  in  propagating  his  doctrines  in  Westen- 
dorf, Hopfgarten,  and  Kirchbichel,  and  their  effect  was 
felt  eveB  long  after  Haagleitner  had  been  remoyed  from 
WbrgeL  Manhart  held  meetings  in  his  own  house, 
preaching  himself,  or  allowing  his  wife  to  preach,  as 
well  as  another  woman  from  Hopfgarten.  The  admin- 
istrator of  the  diocese  of  Salzburg,  and  afberwards  the 
archbbhop  Augusttn  Gruber,  sought  in  vain  to  recon- 
cile  them  with  the  Church ;  they  asked  to  be  instructed 
by  the  pope  himself  in  case  they  were  in  the  wrong,  and 
for  tbis  purpose  went  to  Romę  in  1825.  The  dtfficulty 
ended  soon  after. — Herzog,  Real^Encykhpddie^  viii,  781. 

Ma'ni  (MaW,  Vulg.  Banm),  given  (I  Eadr.  ix,  30) 
by  error  for  Bani  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  list  (Ezra  x,  29). 

Mani,  Manda,  or  ManichaBoa  (entitled  Zendik^ 
Sadducee),  the  founder  of  the  heretical  sect  of  the  Ma- 
nichoeans,  Ls  said  to  have  flourished  in  the  second  half 
of  the  3d  oentury^  Little  is  known  with  regard  to  his 
early  history,  and  the  accounts  transmitted  through  two 
distinct  souroes — ^the  Western  or  Greek,  and  the  East- 
em — are  legendary  and  oontradictory  on  almost  every 
important  point.  According  to  the  most  probable  sup- 
positlon,  he  was  a  native  of  Persia,  and  was  bom  abouŁ 
214.  His  real  name  appears  to  have  been  Curldcus, 
and  he  was  the  slave  of  a  rich  woman  of  Ctesiphon, 
who  bought  him  when  he  was  but  seven  years  of  age, 
had  him  carefully  educated,  and  at  hcr  decease  lefl  him 
all  hcr  wealth.  Among  the  books  she  left  him  he  is 
said  to  have  found  the  writings  of  Scythianus,  which 
had  been  given  to  her  by  one  of  the  latter*s  disciples 
named  Terebinthus,  or  Budda,  The  East  was  at  this 
time  in  great  ferment,  The  progress  of  Christianity 
had  awakened  the  opposition  of  all  the  heathen  religions 


from  the  Indus  to  the  Euphrates.  Panisin  was  tke 
most  powerful  among  them.  Mant,  with  the  aid  of  tbe 
tieasure  lefŁ  him  in  the  writings  of  Scythianoe,  belieTed 
it  possible  to  accomplish  the  amalgamation  of  Parstao 
and  Christianity,  and  for  this  purpose  he  emigrated  to 
Persia,  changed  his  name  so  as  to  obliterate  all  traces 
of  his  origin  and  former  state,  and,  to  carry  out  his  plam 
morę  successfully,  he  proclaimed  himself  the  Parack?f  e 
promised  by  Christ.  It  is  said  that  the  attempt  was 
looked  upon  with  favor  by  king  Sapor  and  by  Hormisda^ 
but  this  appears  doubtfuL  FoUowers  soon  gathereiL,  mad 
three  of  the  new  sect — Thomas,  Buddas  or  Addas,  and 
Hermas — propagated  the  doctrines,  the  first  in  EfOfP* 
and  the  second  in  India.  Hermas  only  remained  with 
Mani  to  assist  him.  While  they  were  away  the  wn 
of  Sapor  fell  ill,  and  Mani,  who  had  been  highly  spoken 
of  as  a  phyaician,  was  called  to  attend  him ;  but,  not  soe^ 
ceeding,  he  was  thrown  into  prison.  Mani  bribed  his 
keepers,  and  succeeded  in  escaping,  but  was  pursuA  and 
captured,  and  publicly  executed. 

There  are  other  accounts,  however,  which  make  Mani 
the  scion  of  a  noble  magian  family,  and  a  man  of  cx- 
traordinary  mental  powers  and  artistic  and  acientińf 
abilities — an  eminent  painter,  mathematician,  etc.    Ac- 
cording to  them  Mani  embraced  Christianity  in  eariy 
mauhood,  and  became  presbyter  at  a  church  in  Ebraz 
or  Ahvaj,  in  the  Persian  province  of  Hazitis.     Ile  por- 
posed  to  purge  Christianity  of  ita  aUeged  Jcwish  cr^- 
ruptions,  to  demonstrate  its  unity  with  Paraism,  and 
thereby  to  present  the  perfSect  uniyenal  relig^on.     He 
gave  himself  out  to  be  the  Paraclete,  and  styled  him- 
self in  ecclesiastical  documents  "Mani,  called  to  be  an 
apoetle  of  Jesus  Christ  through  the  election  of  God  the 
Father.     These  are  the  words  of  salvatxon  from  the 
etemal  and  living  Sourcc."    Persecuted  by  king  Sapor 
I,  he  sought  refuge  in  foreign  oountries,  went  to  India, 
China,  and  Turkistan,  and  there  lived  in  a  cave  for 
twelve  months,  during  which  he  claimed  to  have  been  in 
heaven.    He  reappearcd  with  a  wonderful  book  of  draw- 
ings  and  pictures,  called  Erdshenk  or  Ertenki-ManŁ 
No  doubt  during  his  residence  in  these  oountries  be  had 
become  acąuainted  with  Buddhism,  and  had  dedded  to 
incorporate  some  of  its  best  points  in  his  syncreiistic  re- 
ligiou  (comp.  Hardwick,  Christ  and  other  MoMierf,  i,  28H 
sq.).     After  the  death  of  Sapor  (A.D,  272)  he  retomed 
to  Persia,  where  Hormas,  the  new  king,  who  was  well 
iuclined  towards  him,  reccived  him  with  great  honon. 
and,  in  order  to  protect  him  morę  effectually  against  tfać 
persecutions  of  the  magi,  gave  him  the  stronghołd  of 
Deshcreh,  in  Susiana,  as  a  reńdence.     Ailer  the  deatli 
of  this  king,  however.  Babram,  his  succcsaor,  entnpped 
Mani  into  a  public  disputation  with  the  magi,  fur  which 
purposo  he  had  to  leave  his  castle ;  and  he  wa«  seized 
and  ilayed  aliye,  A.D.  277.     His  skin  was  stuffed  and 
hung  up  for  a  terror  at  the  gates  of  the  city  Jondishapur. 

Among  the  works  of  Mani  may  be  reckoned  foor 
booics,  sometimes  ascribed  to  Terebinthus  and  some- 
times  to  Scythianus,  entitled  the  Mysteries,  the  Ci^^ 
ten  or  Ileadsj  tbe  Gospel,  and  the  Treasure.  In  the 
yfysteries  Mani  endeavored  to  demonstrate  the  doctrine 
of  two  principles  from  the  mizture  of  good  and  eril 
which  is  found  in  the  world.  He  grounded  his  reisons 
on  the  argument  that  if  there  were  one  sole  cause,  sim- 
ple,  perfect,  and  good  in  the  highest  degree,  the  whole, 
corrcsponding  with  the  naturę  and  will  of  that  caose, 
would  show  simplidty,  perfection,  and  goodiiesa,  and 
everything  would  be  immortal,  holy,  and  happy  like 
himself.  The  Chapters  contained  a  summary  of  tbe 
chief  articles  of  the  Manicbiean  scheme.  Of  the  Gos- 
pfls  nothing  certain  can  be  asscrted.  Beauaobie,  ap- 
parently  without  sufficient  grounds,  considers  it  ss  a 
collection  of  the  meditations  and  pretended  revelatiam 
of  3Iani.  The  Trtasurt,  or  Treasure  of  Liff^  may,  per- 
haps,  have  derived  its  name  from  the  words  of  Christ, 
wherein  he  oompares  his  doctrine  to  a  treasure  hid  m  a 
Held.  Mani  also  wrote  other  works  and  letters,  and 
among  them  the  Epistle  oftke  Fotadadom,  of  which  ve 
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liave  fnigments  still  esctant  in  St  Aagustine,  who  ander- 
took  to  refate  it.  His  worka  appear  to  ha^e  been  orig- 
inally  written,  some  in  Syriac,  some  in  Persie.  For  bis 
doctrine,  et<^,  see  MANiciuasM.    (J.  H.  W.) 

ManichaelBm.  As  we  have  seen  in  the  life  of 
Mani  (q.  v.),  the  origin  of  Manichseism,  as  well  as  the 
history  of  its  founder  nnd  propagator,  is  matter  of  ob- 
Bcure  and  confused  tnulition.  Althougb  it  utterly  dis- 
daimed  being  denominated  Christian,  it  was  reckoned 
among  the  heretical  doctrines  of  the  Church.  It  was 
intended,  as  we  bave  alread^'  indicated  in  the  sketch  of 
Mani,  to  blend  the  chief  doctrines  of  Parsiam,  or  rather 
Magism,  as  reforraed  by  Zoroaster,  with  a  certain  nam- 
ber  of  BaddhLstic  yiews,  under  the  outward  garb  of  Bib- 
lica],  morę  especially  New-Testament  histoiy,  which,  ex- 
plained  allegońcally  and  symbolically,  was  madę  to  rep- 
resent  an  entirely  new  religious  system,  and  one  whoUy 
at  v<ariance  with  Christianity  and  its  fundamenta!  teach- 
ings  (comp.  Hardwick,  Ckiift  and  other  MasterSy  ii,  889 
8q. ;  and  see  the  references  there  for  Lassen  and  others). 

IkKtrinet.  —  Like  Magism,  Manichieism  holds  that 
there  are  two  etemal  principles  from  which  all  tbings 
proceed,  the  two  everlasting  kingdoms,  bordeńng  on  each 
other — the  kingdom  of  light  under  the  dominion  of  Gk)d, 
and  the  kingdom  of  darkness  under  the  d«emon  or  hyle 
(vXri),  The  Light,  the  Good,  or  God,  and  the  Dark- 
ness, the  Bad,  Matter,  or  Archon,  each  inhabited  a  re- 
gion akin  to  their  natures,  and  exclading  each  other  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  region  of  Darkness  and  its  leader 
never  knew  of  the  exi8tence  of  that  of  the  Light 
Twelve  ssons — oorresponding  to  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
zodiac  and  the  twelve  stagcs  of  the  world — had  spmng 
(emanated)  from  the  Primeval  Light;  while  "Dark- 
ness," filled  with  the  etemal  fire,  which  bumed  but 
shone  not,  was  peopled  by  "dromons,"  who  were  con- 
stantly  fighting  among  themselres.  In  one  of  these 
contesta,  pressing  towards  the  out^r  edge,  as  it  were,  of 
their  region,  they  became  aware  of  the  neighboring  re- 
gion, and  forthwith  united,  attacked  it,  and  succ^ed 
in  taking  captiye  the  Ray  of  Light  that  was  sent  against 
them  at  the  head  of  the  hosts  of  Light,  and  which  was 
the  embodiment  of  the  Ideał  or  Primeral  Man  (Christ). 
A  stronger  leon  (the  Holy  Ghost)  then  hastened  to  the 
rescue,  and  redeemed  the  greater  and  bett«r  part  of 
the  captive  Light  (Jesus  Impatibilis).  The  smaller 
and  fainter  portion,  however  (Jesus  Passibilis),  remain- 
ed  in  the  hands  of  the  powers  of  Darkness,  and  out  of 
this  they  formed,  after  the  ideał  of  The  Man  of  Liffht^ 
mortal  man.  But  eren  the  smali' fraction  of  light  left 
in  him  (broken  in  two  souls)  would  have  prevailed 
against  them  had  they  not  found  means  to  further  di- 
Tide  and  subdiride  it  by  the  propagation  of  this  man 
(£ve — Sin).  Kot  yet  satisfied,  they  still  morę  dimmed 
it  by  burying  it  under  dark  *'  forms  of  belief  and  faith, 
such  as  Paganism  and  Judaism."  Once  morę,  how- 
ever,  the  Original  Light  came  to  sare  the  light  buried 
in  man — to  delirer  the  captive  souls  of  men  from  their 
corporeal  prison.*  On  this  accouut  there  were  created 
two  sublime  beings,  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  Christ 
was  sent  into  the  world  dothed  with  the  shadowy  form 
of  a  haman  body,  and  not  with  the  real  substance,  to 
teach  mortab  how  to  deUver  the  rational  sonl  from  the 
corrupt  body,  and  to  overoome  the  power  of  malignant 
matter.  But  again  the  dnmons  succeeded  in  defeating 
the  schemea  of  the  power  of  light.  Obscuring  men'8 
minds,  even  thoae  of  the  apostles,  so  that  they  could  not 
fuUy  understand  Cbrist^s  object,  his  career  of  salration 
was  cut  short  by  the  dsroons  seducing  man  to  crucify 
him.  His  sufferings  and  death  were,  naturally,  only 
fictittons,  sińce  he  could  not  in  reality  die ;  he  only  al- 
lowed  himself  to  become  an  example  of  enduranco  and 
passive  pain  for  his  own,  the  souls  of  light  But  to 
carry  out  the  intended  salvation  of  men  Christ,  shortly 
before  his  crucifixion,  gave  the  promise  recorded  by 
John  (xvi,  7-16),  that  he  would  send  to  his  disciples  the 
Comforter, "  who  would  lead  them  into  all  truth."  This 
promiaei  the  Manichsans  maintain,  was  fulfilled  in  the 


person  of  Mani,  who  was  sent  by  the  God  of  light  to  de- 
clare  to  all  men  the  doctrine  of  aalyation,  without  eon- 
eealing  any  of  ita  tnitha  under  the  yeii  of  metaphor,  or 
under  any  other  oovering. 

Mani,  like  Christ,  surrounded  himself  with  twelve 
apostles,  and  sent  them  into  the  world  to  teach  and  to 
preach  bia  doctrine  of  aalvation«  To  cany  out  his  work 
morę  sucoesafully,  and  to  make  oonyerta  also  of  the 
Chrbtiana,  be  rejected  the  authońty  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which,  he  aaid,  was  the  work  of  the  God  of  dark- 
neaa,  wbom  the  Jewa  had  worsbipped  in  the  place  of 
light,  and  alao  a  good  part  of  the  New  Testament,  upon 
the  ground  that  many  of  the  booka  had  been  grossly 
interpolated,  and  were  not  the  productions  of  the  per- 
aona  whoae  namea  they  bear.  Aa  atrictly  canonical,  he 
admitted  only  his  own  writinga,  and  sach  parta  of  the 
New  Teatament  aa  anawered  hia  purpoae.  **  Whaterer," 
aaya  Banr  {Manich,  Hełigionstjftfem,  p.375),  ^  in  the  writ- 
inga of  the  New  Teatament  aeemed  to  ooncur  with  the 
dualiam  aet  forth  by  Mani  waa  aocounted  among  the 
most  genuine  ingredients  in  the  doctrines  of  Christian- 
ity, and  Mani  and  his  adherents  were  very  glad  to  cite 
for  the  confirmation  of  their  own  doctrines  and  princi- 
ples paaaagea  like  Mattvii,18;  xiii,  24;  John  i,  5;  viii, 
44 ;  xiv,80;  2  Cor. iv, 4  (comp. Epiph.  ^ar.lxvi, 67-69) ; 
and  especiaUy  those  in  which  the  apostle  Paul  speaks  of 
the  opposition  between  flesh  and  spirit  As  they  found, 
however,  so  much  in  the  New  Testament  which  not 
only  did  not  confirm  the  Manichsan  doctrines,  but  stood 
in  open  opposition  to  them,  they  were  obliged,  in  alb- 
ocrdance  with  the  hjrpothesis  that  the  original  doctrines 
of  Christianity  did  not  di£fer  from  those  of  Manichieism, 
to  regard  all  passages  of  thu  kind  as  a  distortion  and 
falsification  of  Christianity.  Accordingly,  they  laid 
down  the  rule  that  the  written  records  of  Christianity 
ought  not  to  be  received  unconditionally,  but  must  be 
subjected  to  a  preyious  scrutiny,  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain  how  far  they  exhibited  the  genuine  substance  of 
Christianity;  and  this  was  limited  to  those  portions 
which  borę  the  character  of  Maiiichietsm,  so  that,  fol- 
lowing  this  criterion,  whatever  did  not  hannonise  with 
their  own  doctrines  was  rejected  without  hesitation,  be- 
cause  original  Christianity  could  not  contradict  itself." 

Mani  also  taught  that  those  souls  which  obeyed  the 
laws  deliyered  by  Christ-,  as  exp]ain€d  by  himself,  the 
Comforter,  and  struggled  against  the  lusts  and  appetites 
of  a  corrupt  naturę,  would,  on  their  death,  be  detivered 
from  their  sinful  bodies,  and,  ailer  being  purified  by  the 
sun  and  moon — "  the  two  light-ships  for  oonducting  the 
imprisoned  light  into  the  etenial  kingdom  of  lighf — 
would  ascend  to  the  regions  of  light;  but  that  thoec 
souls  which  neglected  to  struggle  against  their  corrupt 
natures  would  pass  after  death  into  the  bodies  of  ani- 
mala  or  other  beings,  until  they  had  expiated  their  guilt 
Belief  in  the  evil  of  matter  led  to  a  denial  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  resurrection.  "  These  ideas,"  says  Donaldson 
(Christian  Orthodoay,  p.  14S),  "  they  [the  Manichaeans] 
worked  out  in  a  manner  pecuUar  to  themselres,  and 
with  results  decidedly  unfavorable  to  the  integrity  and 
authenticity  of  the  New  Testament  They  could  accept 
neitber  the  doctrine  nor  the  facts  of  revelatton,  unlesA 
they  could  regard  them  as  a  reflex  of  their  own  dual- 
ism.  Without  wishing  to  reject  Christianity,  they  madę 
their  own  system  the  standaird  of  measurement,  and  lop- 
ped  off  or  stretched  the  religion  of  the  Cross,  wherever 
it  did  not  fit  the  religion  of  light  and  darkness.  The 
identification  of  Christ  with  Mithras  led,  of  course,  to  a 
profession  of  Docetism,  namely,  to  the  aasertion  that  our 
Lord*s  sufferings  on  the  cross  were  not  real,  but  appar- 
ent  only.  Christ  had  no  real  human  body,  no  double 
naturę,  but  only  a  fantastic  semblance  of  corporeity,  in 
which  his  essence,  as  the  Son  of  Everhi8ting  Light,  was 
presented  to  the  eyes  of  men.  .  .  .  Accordingly,  Christ 
had  no  human  birth,  and  his  apparent  sufferings  were 
really  inflicted  on  him  by  bis  enemy,  the  Prince  of  Dark- 
ness; and  in  tbus  resolving  the  life  of  Jesus  into  a  series 
of  illuaory  appearancea,  the  Manichaeana  take  from  Chris- 
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tumity  all  its  htstorical  fonndation,  and  leare  ob  noŁhing 
but  the  realisŁic  applicatioos  of  a  fenr  Christian  metar 
phora."  «  Christianity,"  says  Dr.  Schaff  (CA.  Hittory,  i, 
249)  "  U  here  resolred  into  a  fantastic,  dualistico>pan- 
theistic  pbilosophy  of  naturę;  morał  regeneration  is 
identified  with  a  prooeas  of  physLcal  refinement ;  and 
the  whole  mystery  of  redemption  is  foond  in  light, 
which  was  always  worshipped  Ln  the  £ast  as  the  synn 
boi  of  deity.  Unqae8tionably  there  pervade8  the  Man- 
ichasan  system  a  kiod  of  groaning  of  the  cieature  for 
redemption,  and  a  deep  sympatby  with  naturę,  that  hi- 
eroglyphic  of  spirit;  but  all  is  distorted  and  confnsed. 
The  suifering  Jesus  on  the  cross,  Jesus  patibilts,  is  here 
a  merę  illuaion,  a  symbol  of  the  world-soul  still  enchain- 
ed  in  mattcr,  and  is  seen  in  every  plant  which  works 
upwards  from  the  dark  bosom  of  the  earth  towards  the 
light;  towards  bloom  and  frait,  yeaming  after  freedom. 
Hence  the  class  of  the  *  perfect'  wonld  not  kill  nor  wonnd 
a  beast,  plnck  a  flower,  nor  break  a  blade  of  grass.  The 
sy8t«m,  instead  of  being,  9a  it  pretends,  a  liberation  of 
light  from  darkness,  is  really  a  tuming  of  light  into 
dwkness.'* 

OrgamzaHon, — '^  Manicheism,"  says  Dr.  Schaff  (i, 
250),  ^'differed  from  the  Gnostic  schoob  in  haring  a  fix- 
ed,  and  that  a  stiictly  hierarchal  organization.  At  the 
bead  of  the  sect  stood  twelve  apostles  or  magistri,among 
wbora  Mani  and  his  sucoessors,  like  Peter  and  the  pope, 
held  the  chief  place.  Under  them  were  8eventy-two 
bishops,  answeńng  to  the  seventy-two  (stńctly,  seven- 
ty)  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus;  and  under  tbese  came  pres- 
b3rters,  deacona,  and  itinerant  erangelists.  In  the  oop- 
gr^ations  there  were  two  distinct  dasses,  designed  to 
correspond  to  the  catechumens  and  the  faithful  in  the 
Catholic  Church — ^the  'hearers*  (Audttores)  and  the  'per- 
fect'  (Electi),  the  esoteńc,  the  pńestly  caate,  which  rep- 
resenta  the  last  stage  in  the  process  of  the  liberation  of 
the  spirit  and  its  separation  from  the  world,  the  transi- 
tion  from  the  kingdom  of  matter  into  the  kingdom  of 
light,  or,  in  the  Buddhistic  terms,  from  the  world  of 
Sansara  into  Ninrana."  The  Elect  are  required  to  ad- 
here  to  the  Signaculum  Oris,  Mcmus,  and  SinuSj  that  is, 
they  have  to  take  the  oath  of  abstinence  from  evil  and 
profane  speech  (including  "  religious  terms  such  as  Chris^ 
tians  use  respecting  the  Godhead  and  religion'^),  fur- 
ther,  from  flesh,  eggs,  milk,  fish,  winę,  and  all  intoxicat^ 
ing  drinks  (comp.  Manu,  Itutił,  ys.  51, 52, 53 :  *'  He  who 
makes  the  flesh  of  an  animal  his  food  .  .  .  not  a  mortal 
exists  morę  sinful  ...  be  who  .  .  .  desires  to  enlarge 
his  own  flesh  with  the  flesh  of  another  creature,"  etc) ; 
further,  from  the  poasession  of  riches,  or,  indeed,  any 
property  whatsoeyer;  from  hurting  any  being,  animal 
or  vegetable ;  from  heeding  their  own  family,  or  show- 
ing  any  pity  to  him  who  is  not  of  the  Manichsean  creed ; 
and  finaUy,  from  breaking  their  chastity  by  mairiage  or 
otherwLie.  The  Auditors  were  comparatively  free  to 
partake  of  the  good  things  of  this  world,  but  they  had 
to  pro%4de  for  the  subsistence  of  the  Elect,  and  their 
highest  aim,  also,  was  the  attainment  of  the  state  of 
their  superior  brethren. 

CiłUus, — In  Manichiean  worship,  the  visible  repre- 
Bentative8  of  the  light  (sun  and  moon)  were  revered, 
but  only  as  representatives  of  the  Ideał,  of  tbe  good  or 
supremę  God.  Neither  altar  nor  sacrifice  was  to  be 
found  in  their  places  of  religious  assemblies,  nor  did 
they  erect  sumptuous  temples.  Fasts,  prayeni,  occa- 
ttonal  readings  in  the  supposed  writings  of  Mani,  chief- 
ly  a  certain  FundamenteU  Epiaile^  were  all  their  outer 
worship.  Sunday,  as  the  day  on  which  the  yisible  uni- 
Terse  was  to  be  consumed,  the  day  consecrated  to  the 
sun,  was  kept  as  a  great  festival;  Church  festiva1s  they 
rejecŁed,  and,  instead,  madę  the  most  solemn  day  in  their 
year  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Mani.  Baptism 
they  repudiated,  considering  it  useless,*  the  Lord'6  Sup- 
per  was  celebrated,  but  only  by  the  Elect.  Of  the  modę 
of  oelebration,  howerer,  we  know  next  to  nothing;  even 
Augustine,  who,  for  about  nine  years,  belonged  to  the 
■ect,  and  who  is  our  chief  authority  on  this  subject,  eon- 


fesees  his  ignonnce  of  iL  Dr.  Schaff  (CJL^taC  i,  2S0) 
says  that  they  partook  of  it  without  winę  (bceanse 
Christ  had  no  blood),  **  and  legarded  it  perhapa  accord- 
ing  to  their  pantheistic  symbolism,  as  the  cnmmfinoga- 
tion  of  the  lighlrsonl  crucifled  in  all  naturę.** 

Character, — ^As  to  the  generał  morality  of  tbe  Haio- 
chieans,  we  are  equally  left  to  eon jectnre ;  but  thar  doc- 
trine  certainly  appeazs  to  haye  had  a  teodency,  cbiefly 
in  the  case  of  the  uneducated,  to  lead  to  a  wnuaal  £a- 
natidsm  hurtful  to  a  pnre  modę  of  Ufe.  Bower,  in  tbe 
second  yolume  of  his  Hiśtory  oftht  Pcpes,  bas  aUempŁed 
to  proye  that  the  ManicIuBans  were  addicted  to  immorai 
practices,  but  this  opinicm  bas  been  ably  ooDtniven«d 
by  Beausobre  and  Lardner.  **  The  morslity  of  the  Ma- 
nichcans,'*  says  Dr.  Schail^  *'  was  seyeidy  ascetic,  based 
on  the  fundamental  error  of  the  intrinsic  eyil  of  nuuta- 
and  the  body;  the  extreme  opposite  of  tbe  Ppligian 
yiew  of  the  esMntial  morał  purity  of  haman  namre. 
The  great  morał  aim  is  to  beoome  eatirely  unworidlr, 
in  the  Buddhistic  sense ;  to  renounce  and  destioy  oor- 
poreity ;  to  set  the  good  aonl  free  from  tbe  lette»  of 
matter.  This  is  accompUshed  by  the  moat  rigid  and 
gloomy  abstinence,  which,  howeyer,  is  xequized  onlj  of 
tlie  dect,  not  of  the  catechumens."* 

Erłent, — Mani,  as  we  tiaye  noted  already  in  onr 
sketch  of  his  life,  was  put  to  death  ałxmt  275 ;  bot  the 
sect  soon  spread  into  proconsular  Asia,  and  even  into 
Africa,  Sicily,  and  Italy,  aithough  they  were  yebemcnt- 
ły  oppoeed  l>y  the  Catholic  Churcłi,  and  pasecuted  by 
the  heathen  emperors,  who  enacted  bloody  lawa  agaimt 
them,  as  a  sect  deriyed  from  bostile  Persia.    The  pre- 
cise  time  when  the  doctrines  of  Mani  madę  tbór  way 
into  the  Roman  empire  it  is  impossible  definitely  to  de- 
termine.    The  principal  document  on  the  subject,  enti- 
tłed  Ada  duputationU  Archelai,  episcopi  Metopołcaaia, 
et  Mcmetis  haresiarcha,  is  deemed  apociyphal.     Dio- 
cłetian,  as  earły  as  A.D.  296,  iasued  rigorous  ławs  agaijiA 
the  Manichsans,  which  were  reiteiated  by  Yalentinian. 
Theodosius  I,  and  successiye  monarclis.    Notwithstand- 
ing  this,  they  gained  numerous  adherents;  and  yeiy 
many  mediieyal  secta,  as  the  Priscillians,  Paulidans.  Bo^- 
omiles,  Catharists,  Josephinians,  etc,  were  snspected  to 
be  secretly  Manichseans,  and  were  therefore  called  ^Kew 
Manichseans."     "  Indeed,  the  leading  features  of  3Iani- 
chsism,  the  dualistic  separation  of  soul  and  Iwdy,  tbe 
ascription  of  naturę  to  the  devil,  the  pantheistic  confu- 
sion  of  the  morał  and  the  physicat,  the  hypocrittcal 
8ymlx>li8m,  ooncealing  heathen  yiews  under  Christian 
phrases,  the  haughty  air  of  mystery,  and  the  aiistocntic 
distinction  of  esoteric  and  exoteric,  still  liye  in  yarioas 
forms  eyen  in  modem  systems  of  philoeophy  and  sects 
of  rełigion.    The  Mormona  of  our  day  stiongły  bring 
to  mind,  in  many  respects,  eyen  in  their  organization, 
the  ancient  Manichieans"  (Dr.  Schaff).     It  is  a  remark- 
able  circumstance  in  their  history,  that  thoogh  they 
coułd  not  stand  openly  against  the  power  and  seyerity 
of  their  persecutors,  they  continued  for  agea,  up  to  the 
yery  time  of  the  Reformation,  to  make  prosdytes  in 
secret.    Their  doctrines  luri&ed  eyen  among  the  clercy 
and  the  roonks.     The  profound  and  noble  Augustine 
fell  under  their  influence,  and  was  a  member  of  the  sect 
from  his  twentieth  to  his  twenty-ninth  year  (371-383X 
They  were  still  to  be  found  in  Leo's  time,  440.    lira 
Arian  Hunneric,  in  477,  began  his  reign  with  atCempti 
to  peraecnte  them,  and  was  roortified  to  find  most  of 
those  whom  be  detected  had  professed  to  t>e  łay  or 
clerical  members  of  his  own  sect.     Gregor^'  the  Great 
about  600,  had  to  take  means  for  cxtirpating  them  from 
Africa;  and  eyen  after  his  pontificate  traces  of  them 
appeared  now  and  then  in  Italy,  as  well  as  otlier  oood- 
tries,  threatening  danger  to  the  Church.    About  the 
year  1000  they  spread  from  Italy  into  other  countriea, 
especially  into  southem  France,  Spain,  and  eyen  Ger- 
many. 

Literaturę. — ^Archełaus  (bishop  of  Caacar  alx>Dt  278), 
A  eta  duputałioms  cum  Manete  (first  oomposed  in  SyńiC, 
but  extant  only  in  a  Łatin  translation,  and  in  many  le- 
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spects  nntrastwortby),  in  Bouth'8  ReUcuim  taerm,  ▼,  8~ 
206.  The  Ońental  aocounts, of later  datę,  indeed  (the  9th 
and  lOth  centuries),  but  drawn  firom  aocient  sources,  are 
ooUected  in  Herbelot^i^tft/.  Orient,  (Par.  1679),  a.  v.  Mani 
See  Titua  Boatrenais  (about  860),  Kard  Mavixaia»v ; 
£piphaniiia,  Nar,  p.  66  (drawn  from  Archelatia) ;  Za- 
chagni,  MomtmaUa  EocUwb  Graca  et  Latma  (Korne, 
1698) ;  St.  Augustiae,  De  Monlnu  Mamchaorum ;  De 
Geneń  contra  Miwichaoa ;  De  duahua  animabuM  contra 
Manichao$;  De  Vera  religione  £pi»toła/undamentis €00- 
tra  Faustum ;  Fabridua,  Biblioth,  Graca,  v,  284 ;  Beau- 
aobre,  Histoire  criLde  Manickee  et  du  Manickeitme  (Amat. 
1734  and  1739, 2  vola.) ;  F.  Cbr.  Baur,/)a«  Mamchaische 
RtHgionsgyatem  nach  den  QueUen  untermcht  (Tub.l8dl); 
Flttgel,  Mani,  teinę  L^nre  v,  teinę  Schriften  (Lpz.  1862) ; 
Trechael,  Uiier  den  Kanon,  die  Krilik,  u,  dte  Kxegete  der 
Mamckaer  (Beme,  1882) ;  Colditz,  Entstehtmg  </,  maniek. 
ReUgumasyttenu  (Lpz.  1837);  Reichlin-Meldegg,  Theolo' 
gie  d.  Magiera  Mani  u.  ikr  Uraprung  (Fraokf.  1825) ;  Y. 
de  Wagnem,  Manili  indulgeiUiat  cum  brevi  totius  Ma- 
mck,  adumbratione^  efoniibite  detcr^mt  (Lpz.  1827);  P. 
de  Lagarde,  Titi  Botlreni  contra  Mandch,  iibri  guaiuor 
Syriace  (Beri  1859) ;  Stud,  und  A^H/.  vi,3,875  8q.  (reriew 
of  Baur) ;  Schrockh,  Kirehengeack.  iv, 400  aą. ;  xi,  245  aą. ; 
Neander,  Ch,  Ilist  ii,  707  Bq.;  Schaff,  Ck.  Hiat,  i,  §  78; 
Doniddaon,  Christian  Orihodoxy,  p.  127  8q. ;  Haag,  Hiit, 
des  Dogmte*  Ckritiena  (see  Index) ;  Ilagenbach,  IJist,  of 
Doctrinea,  i,  240  8q.,  337,  852, 853 ;  Preaeena^,  Vhiitoire 
dtn  Dogme  (Par.  1869),  chap.  ii.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Manłpa,  the  name  of  a  monstroua  idol  worahipped 
in  the  kingdoma  of  Tangut  and  Barantola,  in  Tartaiy. 
It  haa  nine  heada,  which  rise  pyramidally,  there  being 
three  in  the  firat  and  seoond  row,  tben  two,  and  one  at 
the  top  of  all.  A  bold,  reaolute  young  fellow,  dreased 
in  arroor,  and  prompted  by  enthuaiaatic  cotirage,  on  cer- 
tain  daya  of  the  year,  runa  about  the  city  Tanchuth,  and 
kills  eveiy  one  he  meeta  in  honor  of  the  goddcas.  By 
auch  outrageoua  aacrificea  aa  theae  the  devotee8  imagine 
they  extremely  oblige  Manipa. — Kircher,  Chi»ia  ilŁuatr. ; 
Broughton,  BUbUotheca  Hiat,  Sac,  a.  v. 

Maniple,  an  article  of  dresa  introduced  when  the 
uae  of  the  atole  aa  a  handkerchief  fell  into  diauae.  It 
now  repreaenta  the  cord  with  which  our  Lord  waa  bound 
to  the  pillar  at  his  acourging. — Walcott,  Sac,  ArcheeoL 
8.  V. ;  Siegel,  A  rckaoL  s.  v.  Manipulua. 

Manltou  ia  the  name  of  any  object  oaed  aa  a  fetiah 
or  amulet  unong  some  tribea  of  the  American  Indiana — 
those  of  the  North  and  North-weat.  '^The  lUinoia,** 
wrote  the  Jeauit  Marest, "  adore  a  aort  of  genina  which 
they  cali  Manitou ;  to  them  it  is  the  master  of  life,  the 
apirit  that  rules  all  thinga.  A  bird,  a  buffalo,  a  bear,  a 
feather,  a  skin — that  is  their  manitou."  '*  If  the  Indian 
word  manitou,"  says  Palfrey, "  appeared  to  denotc  some- 
thing  above  or  beside  the  common  aspects  and  agencies 
of  naturę,  it  might  be  natural,  but  it  would  be  rash  and 
misleading  to  confound  ita  import  with  the  Christian, 
Mohammcdan,  Jewish,  Egyptian,  or  Greek  conception 
of  the  Deity,  or  with  any  compound  or  aelection  from 
aome  or  all  of  those  ideas."    See  Indi  ans. 

Manley,  Ira,  a  Congregational  minister  and  home 
misatonary,  waa  bom  about  the  year  1780 ;  was  a  grad- 
uate  of  Middlebury  College,  studied  law,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  left  a  fine  practice  to  enter  the  ministr}'. 
He  waa  a  home  missionary  for  sixty  yeara,  and  a  pio- 
neer  in  all  good  enterprises.  The  last  twenty-two  years 
of  his  life  were  mostly  spent  in  Wisconsin.  He  died  at 
Keene,  Ea8cx  County,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  5, 1871. — New  Amer, 
Cychp,  1871,  p.  569. 

Man^lins,  the  name  of  one  of  the  ambassadors  who 
is  aaid  to  have  written  a  letter  to  the  Jewa  confirming 
whaterer  concesaion  Lysias  had  granted  them.  Four 
lettera  were  written  to  the  Jews,  of  which  the  last  is 
from  "Quintus  Memmius  and  Titus  Manlius  (Gr.Tfroc 
lAav\toc,  y.  r.  Mavioc ;  Vulg.  TUua  ManUitu),  ambas- 
sadors (7rpC(T/3vra()  of  the  Romans"  (2  Mace.  xi,  34). 
There  ia  not  much  doubt  that  the  letter  is  a  fabricatiou, 


aa  hiatory  ia  entirely  ignorant  of  theae  name&  Polybina 
{Relig.  xxxi,  9,  6),  indeed,  mentiona  C  Sulpitiua  and 
Mamua  Sergius,  who  were  aent  to  Antiochus  lY  Epiph- 
anes  about  B.C.  163,  and  also  {Reliq,  xxxi,  12,  9)  Cn. 
Octavius,  Spurius  Lucretius,  and  L.  Aurelius,  who  were 
sent  into  Syria  in  B.C.  162  in  conseąuence  of  the  eon- 
tention  for  the  guardianship  of  the  young  king  Antio- 
chus Y  Eupator,  but  entirely  ignores  Q.  Memmius  or  T. 
Manlius.  We  may  tlierefore  conclude  that  legatea  of 
these  namea  were  never  in  Syria.  The  true  name  of  T. 
Manlina  may  be  T,  Maniua,  and  aa  there  is  not  sufficient 
time  for  an  embaasy  to  have  been  sent  to  Syria  between 
the  two  recorded  by  Polybiua,  the  writer  may  haye 
been  thinking  of  the  former.  The  letter  ia  dated  in  the 
148th  year  of  the  Seleucidan  era  (=B.C.  165),  and  in 
thia  year  there  waa  a  consul  of  the  name  of  T,  Manluta 
Torąuatua,  who  appeara  to  have  been  aent  on  an  embaaay 
to  Egypt  about  B.C.  164,  to  mediate  between  the  two 
Ptoleroies,  Philometor  and  Euergetea  (Livy,  xliii,  11; 
Polybius,  Relią,  xxxii,  1,  2).  The  employment  of  thia 
Seleucidan  sera  aa  a  datę,  the  abaence  of  the  name  of  the 
city,  and  especially  the  fact  that  the  first  intercourse  of 
the  Jews  and  Komans  did  not  take  place  tiU  two  yeara 
later,  when  Judaa  heard  of  the  famę  of  the  Romans  (1 
Mace  viii,  1  sq.),  all  prove  that  the  document  is  far 
from  authentic 

The  three  other  letters  do  not  merit  serious  attention 
(2  Mace  xi,  1&-33).  See  Wemadorff,  Defid,  Libr,  Mac- 
cab,  sec.  lxvi ;  Grimm,  Exeg,  IJandbuch,  ad  loc. ;  and  on 
the  other  side,  Patritiua,  De  Cons,  Mace,  p.  142,  280. — 
Kitto,  s.  V. 

Manly,  Basił,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  divine  and  educator 
of  notę,  was  bom  in  Chatham  County,  N.  C,  Jan.  28, 
1798.  At  the  age  of  8ixteen  he  became  a  member  of  a 
Baptist  Church,  and  not  long  after  began  speaking  in 
public,  though  he  waa  not  regularly  licenaed  till  1818. 
He  preached  hia  first  eermon  in  Beaufort,  S.  C,  and 
must  have  madę  a  favorable  impreasion,  for  he  at  once 
received  an  offer  of  aid  from  a  aociety  for  the  education 
of  ministers,  and  commenced  hia  atudiea.  In  December, 
1819,  he  entered  the  junior  dąsa  in  South  Carolina  Col- 
lege, and  graduated  with  the  higheat  honor  in  1821. 
He  immediately  entered  into  an  engagement  to  preach 
in  the  £dgefield  District,  and  waa  ordained  in  March, 
1822.  A  Church  was  formed  at  Edgefield  Court-houae 
about  a  year  later,  of  which  he  was  paator  for  three 
years,  gaining  a  wide  reputation  aa  a  preacher  in  upper 
South  Carolina.  He  waa  called  in  1826  to  the  paatorate 
of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Charleston,  and  continued  there 
eleven  years,  during  which  time  he  not  only  auatnined 
and  extend€d  his  reputation  aa  a  preacher,  but  waa  active 
in  the  cauae  of  liberał  and  theological  education,  effect- 
ing  the  establishment  of  what  ia  now  known  as  Furman 
Uniyersity,  at  Greenville,  S.  C^  At  that  period  theo- 
logical instraction  was  included  in  the  piana  of  thia  and 
similar  institutions.  Dr.  Manly  lived  to  see  the  Bap- 
tista  of  the  South#concentrate  their  eneigiea  upon  the 
establishment  and  support  of  a  single  theological  semi- 
naiy.  He  took  a  lively  interest  in  this  matter,  partly, 
no  doubt,  from  a  aense  of  the  disadyantages  under  which 
he  had  himaelf  labored ;  for,  though  a  good  acholar,  he 
was  a  self-educated  theologian.  He  was  choeen  in  1837 
to  the  preaidency  of  the  Uuiyersity  of  Alabama,  and  ad- 
ministered  the  offioe  for  about  etghteen  yeara  with  emi- 
nent  abilit}'  and  succeaa.  In  1 855  he  returoed  to  Charles- 
ton, and  to  the  pastorał  office  over  one  of*the  four 
churchea  that  now  exlsted  in  place  of  the  one  to  which 
he  had  formerly  ministered.  He  was  sub8equently  en- 
gaged  as  a  missionar}'  and  evangeli8t  in  Alabama,  and 
as  a  pastor  at  Montgomer>'.  He  died  at  Greenville,  S. 
C,  Dec.  21, 1868.  As  a  preacher.  Dr.  Man^  waa  emi- 
nently  popular.  His  discourses,  though  instmctive  and 
convincing,  were  also  charged  with  the  elementa  of 
cmotional  power,  and,  with  all  hia  auoceaa  aa  an  educa- 
tor, thia  waa  the  work  in  which  he  most  delighted.  Dr. 
Manly  wrote  a  "  treatise  on  Morał  Science,"  which  waa 
for  yeara  a  text-book  in  Southem  ooUegea.    It  iudicated 
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a  high  order  of  talent.    See  New  Amer,  Cydop,  1868,  p. 
450 ;  Drakę,  Diet,  A  mer,  Biog,  b.  v.     (L.  £.  S.) 

'May»w^  CyrnSi  an  American  Congregational  min- 
ister and  author,  waa  bom  at  Oxford,  N.  H.,  April  S, 
1785;  was  educated  at  Dartmouth  College  (claas  of 
1806) ;  was  principal  of  Gilmanton  Academy  two  years; 
teacher  of  the  Troy  high-scbool  one  year ;  tutor  at  Dart- 
mouth College  from  1809  to  1814 ;  pastor  of  the  Church 
at  Westminster,  Mass.,  from  1815  to  1841 ;  then  of  Rob- 
inson Church,  Pl3rmouth,  three  years;  next  a  teacher 
at  Lowell  seyeral  years;  finally,  from  1852  to  1856  act- 
iug  pastor  of  the  North  Falmouth  Church.  He  died  at 
Stoughton,  Mass.,  Feb.  9, 1859.  Mr.  Mann  published 
An  EpiUme  of  the  Evidence»  of  Chrittiamty : — Hiatory 
ofthe  Temper ance  Ref ormałion: — Memoir  ofMrs,  Myra 
W,  AUen;  and  some  Sermons^—Dnke,  Diet*  of  Amer, 
Biog,  p.  595. 

'mfawPi  Horace,  LL.D.,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
educators  in  our  country,  a  philanthropist  whose  name 
desenres  to  be  honored  by  erery  American — "a  soul 
whose  life  was  a  galranic  thńll  along  the  muscles  of 
our  age*' — ^was  bom,  of  very  humble  parentage,  at  Frank- 
lin, Mass.,  May  4, 1796.  Though  not  pririleged  with 
the  ad^antages  of  a  careful  training  in  his  early  boy- 
hood,  he  yet  managed  to  acqnlre  a  pretty  good  knowl- 
edge  of  the  so-called  "common  branches.**  At  the  age 
of  twenty  he  resolved  to  secure  for  himself  the  advan- 
tages  of  a  oollegiate  training.  His  instmctors  hitherto, 
he  tells  us  himself,  he  had  found  to  be  "  very  good  peo- 
ple,  but  very  poor  teachers.**  He  had  lost  his  father 
when  oniy  thirteen  years  old,  and  sińce  that  time  *'  all 
the  family,"  he  tells  us,  **  laborcd  together  for  the  com- 
mon  snpport,  and  toil  was  considered  honorable,  al- 
though  it  was  somctimes  of  necessity  e^cessiYC."  Not- 
withstanding  all  these  disadrantages,  Horace  was  bent 
npon  a  course  of  study  in  college.  Withtn  the  short 
space  of  six  months  he  had  acąuired  a  sufficient  prepa- 
ration  to  enter  the  sophomore  year  at  Brown  Unirersi- 
ty,  and  at  this  institution  he  graduated,  with  the  high- 
est  honors,  in  1819.  The  subject  of  his  graduadng 
speech  was  "The  Progressiye  Character  of  the  Humań 
Race."  This  was  always  a  farorite  thcme  with  him, 
and  his  flrst  oration  may  be  said  to  have  forcshadowed 
bis  subseąuent  career  as  a  philanthropist  and  states- 
man.  After  serving  his  alma  mater  for  two  yćars  as 
instractor,  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  jurispradencc 
at  the  law-school  in  Lichfield,  and  in  1823  was  admitted 
to  practice  at  Dedham.  In  1827  he  was  elected  to  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts,  and  during  his  connection 
with 'that  body  was  distinguisbed  for  the  zcal  with 
which  he  deyoted  himself  to  the  interests  of  cducation 
and  temperance.  His  first  speech  was  in  favor  of  relig- 
ious  liberty.  He  was  active  in  founding  the  State  Lu- 
natic  Asylum.  In  1831  he  remoyed  to  Boston,  and  was 
elected  in  1836  to  the  state  senate,  of  which  he  became 
president. 

At  the  oTganization  ofthe  Massachusetts  Board  of  £d- 
ucation,  June  29, 1837,  Horace  Mann  was  elected  its  sec- 
retary,  and,  as  such,  he  serycd  for  eleyen  years.  He  now 
gave  up  all  other  business,  withdrew  from  politics,  and 
deroted  his  whole  time  to  the  cause  of  education,  intro- 
ducing  normal  schools  and  paid  committees.  During 
thcse  eleyen  years  he  worked  fifleen  hours  a  day,  held 
teachers'  conyentions,  gaye  lecturcs,  and  conducted  a 
large  correspondence.  In  1843  he  madę  a  yisit  to  edu- 
cational  establishments  in  Europę.  His  Report  was  re- 
printed  both  in  England  and  America.  In  1 848  he  was 
elected  to  Congress,  as  the  successor  of  ex-pre8ident 
John  Quincy  Adams,  whose  example  he  foUowed  in  en- 
ergctic  opposition  to  the  exten8ion  of  slarcry.  Mr. 
Mann*s  years  in  Congress  were  those  stormy  cloud- 
gathering  years  whose  records  are  bibelled  **Fillmore," 
"Fugitive-Slave  Uw,"  "New  Mexico  and  Califomia." 
Staunch  and  steady  he  stood,  a  man  of  iron,  in  those 
days  of  compromisc  and  political  corraption.  Hating 
slayery  through  evcry  fibrę  of  his  soul,  he  had  his  weap- 
on  drawn  wheneyer  and  whererer  its  crest  arose.    His 


great  abilities  aa  a  statesman  are  erinced  in  bis  lettcn 
written  at  this  time,  foreshadowing  the  troubles  of  1«*61- 
65.  His  first  speech  in  Congress  was  in  advoc»cy  i.<f 
the  right  and  duty  of  the  national  goyemment  to  ex- 
clude  slayery  from  the  territories.  In  a  letter  dafed 
Dec.,  1848,  he  says  on  this  subject, "  I  think  the  ccmntrr 
is  to  experience  serious  times.  Interference  with  «lav- 
ery  will  excite  ctyil  commotion  at  the  South.  8tiU,  it 
is  best  to  interfere.  Now  is  the  time  to  see  whethn- 
the  United  States  is  a  ropę  of  sand  or  a  band  of  steeL* 
In  another  letter,  dated  Januar\',  1850,  he  says,  **  Dar^ 
douds  oyerhang  the  futurę,  and  that  is  not  all;  ther 
are  fuli  of  lightning.'*  Again,  "I  really  think  that  if 
we  insist  upon  passing  the  Wilmot  Proyiso  for  the  ter- 
ritories, that  the  South— a  part  of  them — ^wiU  rebeL  Bai 
/  would  pass  it,  rebeUion  or  no  rebellion.  /  ctmaidrr  m 
evii  to  great  om  the  ertennon  ofalopery,^  After  hayioj; 
spent  two  terms  in  Congress,  we  find  Mr.  Mann  in  1H!4 
embarking  into  a  new  and  somewhat  formidaUe  enter- 
prise— the  establishment  of  a  college  at  the  West  to  be 
open  to  both  8exes,  and  to  be  fonnded  and  ooodncted  oa 
the  educational  principles  which  be  had  eapoused  in 
Massachusetts,  and  which  we  sfaall  presently  pass  in  tc^ 
yiew.  The  experiment  madę  here  for  the  co-«dacatino 
of  the  8exes  proyed  a  success,  and  in  our  own  day  tbe 
admission  of  young  ladies  to  our  best  and  higbest  8choni» 
is  likely  to  be  commendatory  of  Mr.  Mann^s  enterpris« 
in  1853.  The  labors  and  anxieties  of  this  poeition  at 
Antioch  College,  howeyer,  prored  at  length  too  moch 
for  his  health,  neyer  strong,  and  now  undermined  by  a 
life  of  the  most  intenae  and  unremitting  actiyity.  The 
fiery  soul  consumed  the  body  at  last,  Aug.  2, 18d9. 

Marni  on  the  Relation  ofRtligion  to  EducoHon, — ^Mr. 
Mann  had  been  rearcd  under  the  influence  of  the  Cal- 
yinistic  faith.    While  yet  a  youth  he  had  cherished  an 
ayersion  to  this  orthodox  belicf,  because,  as  he  tell^  n«, 
it  had  taught  him  to  look  upon  God  as  "  Infinite  Ma- 
lignity  personified.**    When,  at  the  maturę  age  of  forty, 
just  as  he  entered  on  his  work  as  an  educator,  he  fell  in 
with  Combe*s  Consłihttion  ofMan,  he  at  once  became  a 
warm  admlrer  of  the  theological,  psychological,  or  an- 
thropological  school  of  which  Mr.  George  Combę  was 
the  distinguisbed  teacher.     Education  has  certainly  no 
less  to  do  with  the  conscience  and  heart  than  w^ith  the 
understanding,  as  "most  of  our  relations  to  our  fellow- 
men,  for  which  education  is  to  prepare  us.  grow  oni  of 
our  relations  to  God;'*  it  therefore  should  derire  iu 
knowledge  from  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  make  these, 
indeed,  the  coraer-atone.    Mann,  howeyer,  held  that  it 
should  depend  for  its  guidance  on  the  lights  of  naUind 
religion.    He  came  forward  now  to  assert  tbat"i>aAi/tz/ 
re%ion  stands  as  pre-eminent  over  reyealed  religion  as 
the  deepest  experience  over  the  lightest  hearsay,"  and 
proposed  to  substitute,  for  the  Christian  influence  which 
peryaded  our  whole  educational  institution,  a  system  of 
'*  philosophical  and  morał  doctrines,"  the  preyalence  of 
which  would,  in  his  yiew,  "produce  a  new  eaith  at  loai^ 
if  not  a  new  heayen."    Belieying  what  is  called  the 
"eyangelical  faith,'*  at  that  time  ruling  New  England, 
to  be  in  its  influence  derogatory  to  the  character  of  God, 
and  dwarfing  and  enslaying  to  the  mind  of  man,  he  con- 
ceiyed  it  to  be  his  task  to  Wndicate  the  forroer  aud  to 
emancipate  the  latter.    Especially  he  couceiyed  it  bis 
mission  to  oyercome  the  "  foul  spirit  of  orthodosy,"  so  far 
aa  it  entered  the  domain  of  the  pnblic  schools,  and  this 
he  belieyed  to  be  "  the  greatest  disooyery  eyer  madę  by 
man.*'    "  Other  social  oiganizations,"  he  say^  "  are  cuni- 
tiye  and  reracdial;  this  is  a  preyentiye  and  antidote. 
They  come  to  heal  diseases  and  wounds ;  this  is  to  make 
the  physical  and  rooral  frame  inyulnerable  to  them. 
Let  the  common  school  be  expanded  to  its  capabtlitia, 
let  it  be  worked  with  the  eflliciency  of  which  it  is  8u«- 
ceptible,  and  nine  tenths  of  the  crimes  in  the  pena!  codę 
would  become  obsolete — the  long  catalogue  of  human 
ills  would  be  abridged — ^men  would  walk  morę  safeły  by 
day — eyer)'  pillow  would  be  morę  inyiting  by  nigbt— 
property,  life,  and  character  held  by  a  stmuger  tenim; 
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■U  ntional  hopes  respecting  the  fatore  brightened.  IŁ 
18  obviotu  Łhat  these  glowing  anticipations  were  bora 
of  Bomething  moie,  if  not  better,  th«n  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic"  Education  waą  in  Mann*ii  view,  a  word 
of  mucb  higber  import  Łban  tbat  popuUrly  giren  to  it. 
^  lu  function  is  to  cali  out  from  witbin  all  tbat  was  di- 
▼inely  placed  tbere,  in  tbe  proportion  reąabite  to  make 
a  noble  being.'*  It  was  one  of  bis  maxim8,  bowerer, 
Łhat "  every  human  being  sbould  determine  his  relig- 
iou8  belief  for  himself."  **  It  seems  to  me,"  be  says, 
'*  tbat  a  geneiation  so  trained  would  have  an  inflnitely 
better  cbanee  of  getting  at  tbe  truth  than  the  present 
fceneration  bas  had.**  Herein  lay  the  greatest  defect 
of  tbe  system  be  sougbt  to  establish  in  oar  schools. 
Stamping  with  the  name  of  bigotry  all  religious  yiews 
that  did  not  coincide  with  his  own,  regarding  ortho- 
dozy  as  the  great  tbraldom  by  wbich  man  was  enslayed, 
he  would  introduce  a  system  of  Christian  ethics  and 
doctrine  respecting  yirtue  and  vice,  rewards  and  penal- 
ties,  ttme  and  eternity,  constituting  the  basis  of  his 
theoriea  and  schemes  of  popular  education,  wbich  meant 
nothing  eise  than  the  substitution  of  natural  religion  for 
revealed.  How  far  Mr.  Mann  suoceeded  in  tbis  atteropt 
we  may  judge.  by  the  preyalence  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
8o-called  l^liberid  tbeology**  in  the  Eastera  States,  par- 
ticnlarly  in  Massachusetts.  In  tbe  West  he  must  cer- 
tainly  have  been  disappointed.  Thougb  morę  than  a 
tbousand  students  sat  at  bis  feet  in  Antiocb,  be  was 
only  in  a  yery  moderate  degree  successful  in  spreading 
**  a  religionism  from  whoee  features  the  young  would  not 
torn  away."  But  if  Mr.  Mann  failed  in  meeting  tbat 
BoooesB  wbich  a  person  of  his  indomitable  will,  uncom- 
mon  energy,  and  rare  aoąuirements  must  have  looked 
for  and  desired,  we  would  not  in  the  least  detraet  from 
tbe  ralue  of  his  labors  in  behalf  of  education  among  tbe 
masses,  and  the  greatness  of  his  serrioes  to  oommon- 
flcbool  education  in  America. 

Besides  bis  annual  reports,  a  Tolume  of  lectures  on 
education,  and  voluminous  oontroyersial  writings,  his 
principal  work  is  Slareiy:  Letten  ctndSpetches  (Boston, 
1851).  Since  his  decease  all  his  writings  haye  been 
collected  and  published  by  his  wife,  under  the  title  Tht 
Works  of  Horact  Mann  (Cambridge,  1867  8q.,  2  yols. 
8yo).  See  L\/e  of  Horact  Mann,  by  his  wife  (Boston, 
1865, 12mo) ;  Thomas,  Dicł.  Biog,  and  MythoL  ;  Prince- 
ton Reriew,  1866  (January) ;  reprinted  in  tbe  Brił,  and 
For,  Etan,  Reciew,  1866  (August).     (J.  H.  W.) 

Mann,  William,  D.D.,  an  American  educator  of 
notę,  was  born  in  Burlington  County,  N.  Y.,  about  the 
year  1784.  When  quite  young  he  was  placed  in  a  print- 
ing-office,  where  he  lemained  until  bis  fourteentb  year. 
Thougb  unable  to  attend  school  a  single  day,  he  ac- 
quired  a  thorough  education  by  private  study.  Ile  was 
conyerted  in  his  23d  year,  joined  the  Metbodist  Episco- 
pal  Church,  and  sbortly  after  became  a  local  preacher. 
The  principal  part  of  bis  life  after  tbis  time  was  devoted 
to  tcaching.  He  was  for  some  years  principal  of  Mt. 
HoUy  Academy,  in  his  natiye  state.  Śubseąuently  he 
remoyed  to  Philadelpbia,  where  he  maintained  a  high 
Teputation  for  his  success  in  teaching  the  classics.  Tbe 
degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Dickinson 
College.  Ile  died  in  PhiladelphU  July  4, 1867.— A^eu; 
Am.  Cydop,  1867,  p.  567. 

Man^na  ('Q,  mon,  according  to  Gosenius,  a  porłionj 
from  the  Arabie ;  bat  a  differcnt  deriyation  is  alluded  to 
in  the  passage  where  it  first  occurs  [see  Thym,  De  ori- 
ffine  rocis  Manna ^  eŁc.,Vitcmb.  1641]),  the  name  given 
to  the  miraculouB  food  upon  wbich  the  Israelites  were 
fed  for  forty  years  during  their  wanderings  in  the  des- 
ert.  The  same  name  bas  in  later  ages  been  applied  to 
some  natural  productions,  chiefly  found  in  warm,  dry 
oottntrie8,but  wbich  haye  little  or  no  rcsera blance  to  the 
original  manna.  Tbis  is  first  mentioned  in  Exod.  xvi. 
It  is  there  described  as  being  first  produced  after  the 
etgbth  encampment  in  the  desert  of  Sin,  as  wbite  like 
limr  frosŁ  (or  of  the  color  of  bdeUium,  Nomb.  zi,  7), 


ronnd,  and  of  the  bigness  of  coriander  seed  (gad),  It 
fell  with  the  dew  every  morning,  and  when  the  dew 
was  exhaled  by  tbe  beat  of  the  sun,  the  manna  appeared 
alone,  lying  upon  tbe  ground  or  the  rocks  round  the 
encampment  of  the  Israelites.  "When  tbe  cbildren  of 
Israel  saw  it,  they  said  one  to  another,  What  is  itf  for 
they  knew  not  what  it  was*'  (£xod.  xyi,  15).  In  the 
autborized  and  some  other  yentions  tbis  passage  is  in- 
accurately  translated — ^which,  indeed,  is  apparent  from 
the  two  parta  of  tbe  sentence  contradicting  each  other 
("  U  is  moftna ;  for  they  wist  not  what  it  wab").  The 
word  occurs  only  in  Exod.  xvi,  15, 31, 38, 35 ;  Numb.  xi, 
6,  7,  9;  Deut.  viii,  3, 16;  Josh.  y,  12;  Neh.  ix,  20;  Psa. 
lxxyiii,  24.  In  tbe  Sept.  the  substance  is  almost  al- 
ways  called  manna  (fiawa,  and  so  the  N.TesL  always: 
John  vi,  81,  49,  58;  Heb.  ix,  4;  Rev.  ii,  17;  also  the 
Apocrypba,  Wisd.  xvi,  20,  21)  instead  of  man  (/iav, 
£xod.  xvi,  31,  33,  35).  Josephus  (AnL  iii,  1,  6),  in 
giying  an  account  of  tbis  substance,  tbus  accords  with 
the  textual  etymology :  "  Tbe  Ilebrews  cali  tbis  food 
manna  (jAawa),  for,  the  particie  man  (jŁav)  in  our  lan- 
guage  is  the  asking  of  a  question,  *  What  is  tkis  V  (Heb. 
K^in*]^,  mon-Att)."  Moses  answered  this  queBtion  by 
telling  them,  *'Thi8  is  the  bread  which  the  Lord  bath 
giyen  you  to  eat.**  We  are  further  informed  tbat  tbe 
manna  fell  every  day,  e^^cept  on  tbe  Sabbath.  Eyery 
8ixth  day,  tbat  is  on  Friday,  there  fell  a  double  quantity 
of  iL  Every  man  was  directed  to  gather  an  omer  (about 
three  English  quarts)  for  each  member  of  his  family ; 
and  the  whole  seems  afterwards  to  haye  been  measured 
out  at  the  ratę  of  an  omer  to  each  person :  "  He  wbo 
gathercd  mucb  bad  nothing  over,  and  he  wbo  gatbered 
little  bad  no  lack."  Tbat  wbich  rcmained  ungathered 
dissolyed  in  the  heat  of  tbe  sun,  and  was  lost.  The 
quantity  collected  was  intended  for  the  food  of  tbe  cur- 
rent  day  only,  for  if  any  were  kcpt  tiU  next  morning  it 
comipted  and  bred  worms.  Yet  it  was  directed  that  a 
double  quantiŁy  should  be  gatbered  on  tbe  sixth  day 
for  oonsumption  on  the  Sabbath.  It  was  found  tbat 
the  manna  kept  for  tbe  Sabbath  remained  sweet  and 
wholesome,  notwithstanding  that  it  comipted  at  otber 
times  if  kept  for  morę  than  one  day.  In  the  same  man- 
ner  as  they  would  haye  treated  grain,  they  reduced  it  to 
meal,  kneaded  it  into  dough,  and  baked  it  into  cakes, 
and  the  taste  of  it  was  like  that  of  wafers  madę  with 
boney  or  of  fresh  oiL  In  Numb.  xi,  6-9,  where  the  de- 
scription  of  the  manna  is  repeated,  an  omer  of  it  is  di- 
rected to  be  preseryed  as  a  memoriał  to  futurę  genera- 
tions, "  that  they  may  see  tbe  bread  wherewith  I  haye 
fed  you  in  the  wilderoess;**  and  in  Josh.  y,  12  we  learn 
that  after  the  Israelites  bad  encamped  at  Gilgal,  and 
"did  eat  of  the  old  com  of  the  land,  the  manna  ceased 
on  tbe  morrow  after,  neither  bad  the  cbildren  of  Israel 
manna  any  morę." 

This  miracle  is  referred  to  in  Deut.  viii,  8 ;  Neh.  ix, 
20;  Psa.  lxxviii,  24;  John  yi,  81,  49,  58;  Heb.  ix,  4. 
Though  the  manna  of  Scripture  was  so  etidently  mirac- 
ulous,  both  in  the  modę  and  in  the  quantitie8  in  which 
it  was  produced,  and  though  its  properties  were  so  dif- 
ferent  from  anything  with  which  we  are  acqDainted, 
yet,  because  its  taste  is  in  Exodus  said  to  be  like  that 
of  wafers  madę  with  boney,  many  writers  bave  thought 
that  they  recognised  the  manna  of  Scripture  in  a  sweet- 
ish  exudation  wbich  is  found  on  seyeral  plants  in  Arabia 
and  Persia.  The  name  man,  or  manna,  is  applied  to 
this  substance  by  the  Arab  writers,  and  was  probably  so 
applied  even  before  their  time.  But  the  term  is  now 
almost  entirely  appropriated  to  the  sweet ish  exudation 
of  the  ash-trees  of  Sicily  and  Italy  {Omva  Europaa  and 
Frarinus  rotundifolia),  These,  however,  have  no  rela- 
tion  to  the  suppoeed  manna  of  Scripture.  Of  this  one 
kind  is  knoi«'n  to  tbe  Arabs  by  the  name  of  guzunjUn, 
being  the  produce  of  a  plant  called  gvz^  which  is  aa- 
certained  to  be  a  species  of  tamarisk.  The  same  spe- 
cies  seems  also  to  be  called  turfa,  and  is  common  along 
diflerent  parts  of  the  coast  of  Arabia.  It  is  also  found 
in  tbe  neighborhood  of  Mount  Sinai.     Burckhardt, 
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while  in  tbe  Tillcy  wad)'  el-Shelk,  lo  the  north  of 
HonDt  Seriial,  uji :  "  la  many  puti  iC  wu  tbicklj 
ove^Town  vitb  the  tiniiriłŁ  or  lir/a;  it  ił  tbe  oiil}> 
Tilley  in  the  Peninaolk  where  thia  tne  gnms  at  proent 
in  Ul}'  quaiitity,  tbough  some  imali  biuhea  are  berę  and 
there  met  irith  in  other  parta.  It  Is  from  the  (hi/d 
that  the  manna  ii  obtained ;  and  it  ia  Yery  strange  thit 
the  fact  łhonld  bave  remained  unkmnm  ia  Europę  till 
H.  Seetzen  mentioned  it  in  a  biief  notire  orbis  '" 
to  Koai,'  publiihed  in  the  J/hkj  de  rOrint.  The 
■tance  is  called  by  Ibe  Araba  mojat,  la  tbe  month  or 
June  it  drops  Trom  tbe  thoma  of  t 
fallen  twign^  learcSf  and  thoma  w] 
gniand  beneath  the  tree  in  the  natural  Matę.  Tbe 
Araba  nae  it  aa  tbey  do  honey,  to  pou 
leav«Ded  biead,  or  to  dip  tbeit  bread 

If  eaten  in  any  ąuantity  it  ia  aaid  lo  ba  higbly  .  „ 
tive."  He  further  adds  that  tbe  tamariak  ia  one  a{  the 
moat  common  treea  in  Nubia  and  thnwghout  ibe  irhcde 
of  Arabiaj  on  the  Euphratea,  on  tbe  Aalaboraa,  ' 
the  valleyB  of  the  Hejaz  and  Beja  it  giowa  in  Ki«at 
qiuntilies,  yet  noirhere  but  in  tbn  region  of  Mount 
Sinai  did  be  liear  of  ila  producing  manna.  Ehrenberg 
haa  eiamined  and  dcacribed  thił  apeciea  of  tamariak, 
whicb  he  calla  T.  mmnf/ero,  but  wbich  ia  conaidered 
to  be  oiJy  a  variety  of  T.  gaUica,    The  manna  be  con- 


aiden  to  be  produced  by  the  punctoie  of  an  inaect  whicb 
be  calla  Coccbi  mirniparH:  lithera  have  been  of  the 
eame  opiniop.  When  LieuuWellit»l  i-jsited  thił  place 
in  themontbofSepi«mber,hefound  the  ejlremilicsor 
the  twiga  and  bnnchea  rełaining  >he  peculiar  aweelneia 
and  flai-or  which  cbanclerize  the  manna.  The  Be- 
douina  cullect  it  early  in  the  momiiiK,  and.  after  Blraia- 
ingittbrougb  a  clotb.  place  itcitherin  skina  or  pjurds; 
a  eonsiderable  qaanLity  is  coiiBumai  hy  Ihcram;lvee;  a 
portion  ia  eent  to  Cairo,  and  same  ia  also  diipoaed  of  to  I 


the  manka  at  Honnt  SinaL  The  latlcr  tetail  ittolhc 
Ruwian  pilgrima.  "  The  Bedouina  aasored  me  that  tbe 
whole  quantity  collectcd  throo^ioat  the  PeoiDanla.  ia 
tbe  moat  fruilful  aeaaoa,  did  not  eicest  150  wo^aa 
(about  700  pounds);  and  that  it  waa  uauallj  di»p«d 
of  at  the  rale  of  60  dollan  the  woga"  ( Tronb  wiAra- 
Wa,i,611). 

Anotbn  kind  af  ^lamu^  wbich  baa  been  anppoaed  ta 
be  that  of  Scripluie,  ia  yielded  by  a  thomy  plnit  Tny 
common  from  tbe  north  of  India  to  Syria,  which  bj 
the  Araba  ta  called  A  l-iaj,  whence  botaniaCa  hara  no- 
■tructed  tbe  name  Alhagi.  Tbe  two  apedea  hare  beea 
called  JU(i^  J/aanirvin  and  vi.  dr.  ~    ' 
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da  are  ilso  by  the  Arabe  called  iiiler-liar,  or  "cam- 
el'»-thoni ;"  and  in  Hesapotamia  agii,  accordiog  to  aome 
authoritiea,  while  by  othen  this  ia  thougbt  to  be  the 
name  of  anutber  planL  The  AOiayi  Sfaurrtnim  is  re- 
maikable  for  the  cxudation  of  a  aweetish  Jutc?,  which 

aily  dislinguisbed  by  the  name  of  Fenian  manna.  Tbe 
Ute  profcawr  Don  waa  ao  conHdent  that  thia  waa  tbe 
aame  subatance  as  tbe  manna  of  Scripture  that  be  pn>- 
poeed  calling  tbe  plant  itsetf  Mamut  łfebraica.  The 
climate  of  Tenta  and  Bokhara  ieema  aiao  well  snited  te 
[be  aecrction  of  thia  nunna,  which  in  the  latter  csontiy 
ia  employed  as  a  aubstitute  for  aujrai,  and  is  imported 
intii  India  for  medicinal  uae  tbroiif-h  Caubul  and  Kho- 
raman.  In  Arabian  and  reraian  worka  on  Materia  He4- 
ica  it  is  call«l  THnmgfnit.  Thne  two,  from  the  locali- 
tieain  whicb  iheyare  produced,  bave  alone  been  thougbt 
lo  be  the  manna  of  Scripture.  But.be^dee  thne.tbeie 
are  aCYcral  otbei  kinda  of  manna.  Burckbardi,  doring 
hia  joumey  ihmugh  El-Ghor,  in  the  valley  of  Ihe  Jor- 
dan, heaid  of  the  Beiruk  honey.  This  ia  deacribed  aa  a 
ined  from  the  leavea  and  branchea  of  • 
called  Gharb  nr  GarriJ),  of  Ihe  size  of  an  olive-UM, 
wiih  learca  like  thoae  of  the  poplar.  Wboi  freita 
Ihis  grai-i^h-colared  exudation  is  sweet  in  tastc,  but  in  • 
ys  it  becomes  aour.  The  Araba  eat  it  like  hooejr. 
ind,  called  Siir-tiiAt,  u  said  lo  be  prudoced  ia 
unUy  of  the  Uzbeca.    A  Caubul  merchaot  in- 
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fpimed  Dr.  Boyle  that  It  was  prodooed  by  a  tree  called 
GtmdeieAf  whicb  grows  in  Gandahor,  and  is  about  twelve 
feet  blgb,  witb  jointed  steme.  A  fiilh  kind  u  produced 
on  Calotropu  procerOf  OT  tht  plMBtt  caUied  Ashur.  Tbe 
sweet  exudation  is  by  Arab  authon  ranked  with  sugara, 
and  called  Shitkur-<U-^uhun  It  U  desciibed  under  thU 
name  by  Aviceima,  and  in  tbe  Latin  tranalation  it  is 
caUed  Zuccarum^^U-kiuar.  A  sixth  kind,  called  Bed- 
Jchi»htf  is  described  in  Peraian  worka  on  Materia  Medica 
as  being  produced  on  a  species  of  willow  in  Peraian  Kbo- 
rassan.  Anotber  kind  would  appear  to  be  produced  on 
a  species  of  oak,  for  Niebuhr  says,  *' At  Merdin,  in  Meso- 
potamia,  it  appears  Uke  a  kind  of  pollen  on  tbe  leaves 
of  tbe  tree  called  Ballot  and  Afi  (or,  according  to  tbe 
Aleppo  pronunciation,  As),  wbich  I  take  to  be  of  tbe 
oak  family.  Ali  are  agreed  tbat  bctween  Merdin  and 
Diarbekir  manna  is  obtained,  and  principally  from  tboae 
trees  wbich  yield  gall-nuts."  Besides  tbese  tbere  is  a 
Bweetish  exudation  found  on  tbe  larcb,  wbicb  is  called 
Manna  briffaniiacaf  as  tbere  is  also  one  kind  found  on 
the  oedar  of  Lebanon.  Indeed  a  sweetish  secretion  is 
found  on  tbe  leaves  of  many  other  plants,  produced 
Bometimes  by  the  pbint  itself,  at  others  by  tbe  punctnres 
of  insects.  It  has  been  supposed  also  tbat  tbese  sweet- 
ish exudations,  being  evaporated  during  tbe  beat  of  the 
day  in  still  weather,  may  afterwards  become  deposited, 
with  the  dew,  on  the  gronnd  and  on  the  leaves  of  plants, 
and  thus  explain  soroe  of  the  phenomena  which  haye 
been  obserred  by  trayellers  and  others. — Kitto.  Ac- 
cording to  Gol.  Chesney,  ^  The  most  remarkable  prodnc- 
tion  in  ancient  Assyria  is  the  oelebrated  regetable  known 
here  by  the  name  of  manna,  wbich  in  Tnrkish  is  most 
expres8ively  called  Ktidret^hal-raańz,  or  'tbe  divine 
aweetmeat.'  It  is  found  on  the  leayes  of  the  dwarf  oak, 
and  also,  tbough  less  plentifully  and  scarcely  so  good, 
on  thoseof  the  tamarisk  and  8everal  other  plants.  Itis 
oocasionally  deposited  on  the  sand,  and  idao  on  rocks 
and  Stones.  The  latter  is  of  a  pure  wbite  color,  and  ap- 
peais  to  be  morę  esteemed  than  the  tree  manna.  It  is 
collected  chiefly  at  two  peńods  of  the  year,  first  in  tbe 
early  part  of  spring,  and  again  towards  tbe  end  of  au- 
tumn ;  in  either  case  the  quality  depends  upon  the  rain 
that  may  bave  fallen,  or  at  least  on  tbe  abundance  of 
tbe  dews,  for  in  the  seasons  whicb  bappen  to  be  quite 
dry  it  is  understood  that  little  or  nonę  is  obtained.  In 
order  to  collect  tbe  manna  tbe  people  go  out  before  sun- 
rise,  and  baving  placed  dotbs  under  tbe  oak,  larcb, 
tamarisk,  and  fleveral  other  kinds  of  shrubs,  tbe  manna 
is  shaken  down  in  such  quantities  from  the  branches  as 
to  gire  a  supply  for  the  market  after  providing  for  the 
wanta  of  tbe  different  members  of  the  family.  The 
Korda  not  only  eat  manna  in  its  natural  state,  as  they 
do  bread  or  dates,  but  their  women  make  it  into  a  kind 
of  pastę;  being  in  tłus  state  like  hooey,  it  is  added  to 
other  ingredients  used  in  preparing  sweetmeats,  which, 
in  some  shape  or  other,  are  found  in  every  bouse  through- 
out  tbe  East.  The  manna,  wben  partially  deaned,  is 
carried  to  tbe  market  at  Mosul  in  goat-ekins,  and  tbere 
sold  in  lumps  at  the  ratę  of  4|  pounds  for  about  2^d. 
But  for  family  consumption,  os  to  send  to  a  distance  out 
of  tbe  country,  it  is  first  tboroughly  cleansed  from  the 
fragments  of  leares  and  other  foreign  matter  by  boiling. 
In  the  natural  state  it  is  described  as  beii^g  of  a  delicate 
wbite  color.  It  is  also  still,  as  in  tbe  time  of  tbe  Israel- 
ites,  like  coriander  seed,  and  of  a  moderate  but  agreeable 
sweetnesa**  {Euphrat^s  EipedUum,  i,  123). 

**The  manna  of  European  oommerce  comes  mostly 
from  Calabria  and  Sicily.  It  is  gathered  during  the 
months  of  June  and  July  from  soroe  species  of  ash  {(h'- 
nu*  Ktiropusa  and  Omus  rołundifołia),  from  which  it 
drops  in  conseąuence  of  a  puncture  by  an  insect  resem- 
bling  the  locust,  but  distinguisbed  from  it  by  baving  a 
Sting  under  its  body.  Tbe  substance  is  fluid  at  night, 
and  rpsembles  the  dew,  but  in  the  moming  it  begins  to 
harden." 

**  The  natura]  products  of  the  Arabian  deserts  and 
other  Oriental  regions,  which  bear  the  name  of  manna. 


hare  not  the  ąnalities  or  uses  ascribed  to  the  manna  of 
Scripture.  They  are  all  condiments  or  medicines  rather 
than  food,  stimulating  or  purgatire  rather  than  nntri- 
tious;  they  are  produced  only  three  or  four  mouths  in 
the  year,  from  May  to  August,  and  not  all  the  year 
round;  they  oome  only  in  smali  quantities,  never  afibrd- 
ing  anytbing  like  15,000,000  pounds  a  week,  whicb  must 
have  been  requisite  for  the  subsistence  of  ^e  wbole  Is- 
raelitisb  camp,  sińce  each  man  bad  an  omer  (or  three 
English  quarts)  a  day,  and  that  for  forty  years;  they 
can  be  kept  for  a  long  time,  and  do  not  beoome  useleas 
in  a  day  or  two;  they  are  just  as  liable  to  deteriorate 
on  the  Sabbatb  as  on  any  other  day;  nor  does  a  double 
quantity  fali  on  tbe  day  preceding  the  Sabbatb ;  nor 
would  natural  products  cease  at  once  and  foreyer.  as  the 
manna  is  represented  as  ceasing  in  tbe  book  of  Joshua. 
The  manna  of  Scripture  we  therefore  regard  as  wboUy 
miraculous,  and  not  in  any  respect  a  product  of  naturę" 
(Smith). 

Manna  is  tbe  emblem  or  symbol  of  immortality  (Rev. 
ii,  17) :  "I  will  gire  him  to  eat  of  the  bidden  manna;** 
L  e.  the  true  bread  of  God,  which  came  down  from  heav- 
en,  referring  to  the  words  of  Ghrist  in  John  vi,  51,  a 
much  greater  instance  of  God's  favor  than  feeding  the 
Israelitcs  with  manna  in  the  wildemess.  It  is  called 
hidden,  or  laid  up,  in  allusion  to  that  which  was  laid  up 
in  a  golden  vessel  in  tbe  boly  of  bolies  of  the  tabemacle 
(comp.  £xod.  xvi,  33,  34,  and  Heb.  ix,  4). 

See  Liebentanz,2>e  Manna  (Vitemb.  1667);  Zeibich, 
De  nUraculo  Manna  Itratlitica  (Gere,  1770) ;  Hobeisel, 
De  ratculo  Manna  (Jen.  1715) ;  Schramm,  De  urna 
Manna  (Herb.  1723) ;  Fabri  Historia  MamuBy  in  Fabri 
et  Beiskii  Oputc,  med,  A  rab.  (HaL  1776),  p.  121 ;  Hard- 
wick,  in  Asiafic  Ruearcke*,  xiv,  182 ;  Frederic,  in  Tran' 
saet.  o/ the  LU.  Society  ofBombay  (Lond.  1819),  i,  251 ; 
Ehrenberg,  SjfmboL  Phys.  (Beri  1829) ;  Martius,  Phar- 
iiMiibo^  p.  327 ;  Oedmann,  iSamm^  vi,  1 ;  Buxtorf,  £xe/^ 
oL  (BasiL  1659),  p.  335  (and  in  Ugolini,  Tkeaaur,  voL 
viii) ;  RoacamMillerfAitertkumśk,  iv,  316  sq. ;  KittOf  Daily 
Bibie  lUust,  ad  loc ;  Tristram,Aa/.  Iłist.  of  Bibie,  p.  362; 
comp.  Bobinson'8  Betearchesj  i,  470, 550;  and  other  Ori* 
entai  trayellers. 

Mannheimer,  Isaak  Noa,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated  of  modem  Jewish  pulpit  omtors  and  theologians, 
was  bom  at  Gopenhagen,  Denmark,  Oct  17, 1793.  His 
father  was  the  reader  of  the  synagogue  of  the  Danish 
Capital,  and,  anxious  to  afford  bis  Isaak  all  the  advan- 
tages  of  modem  culture,  placed  the  child  in  a  acbool  at 
tbe  tender  age  of  three  years  and  a  half.  When  only 
nine  years  old,  Isaak  was  introduced  to  the  study  of  the 
Talmud,  and  at  the  age  of  responsibility  (thirteen)  was 
noted  for  bis  great  emdition  in  Jewish  traditiocL  In 
his  secular  studies,  also,  be  nuide  rapid  progress,  and 
promised  much  for  the  futurę.  In  1808  be  entered  the 
gymnasium,  and  by  1814  be  was  ready  to  pass  his  ex- 
amination  for  admission  to  the  univer8ity.  Herę  be  de- 
voted  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  philology,  and 
the  Oriental  languagcs.  Scarcely  had  his  course  been 
completed  when  the  goveroroent  offered  him  employ- 
ment  as  catechist  of  the  Jewish  society  of  his  native 
place;  be  accepted  the  proiTered  position,  and  ser\'ed 
his  people  to  their  great  eatisfaction.  About  thifl  time 
the  reformatory  movements  among  the  Jews  of  North- 
ern Europę  wcrc  taking  place,  and  Mannheimer  became 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  progressive  step.  He  was  es- 
pecially  encouraged  by  a  personal  acquatntance  with 
the  German-Jewish  reforroer  Jacobson,  wbom  be  met 
in  Berlin,  whither  he  was  called  in  1821,  as  pastor  of 
the  Tempie.  But,  by  the  interference  of  the  govem- 
ment,  the  reform  movement  was  greatly  barred  there, 
and,  after  a  vain  stmg^Ie  with  the  orthodox,  he  accepted 
a  cali  from  Tienna  in  1824,  and  removed  to  the  Austrian 
capitai  in  June,  1825.  Austria,  which  was  always  slow 
to  grant  religious  liberty  to  non-Boman-Gatbolics,  bad 
not  up  to  this  time  recognised  tbe  Jews  as  a  religious 
sect,  and,  without  authority  to  act  as  pastor,  Mannhei- 
mer was  called  to  perform  substanUally  wmilur  duties 
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in  the  ofBcial  capacity  of  "principal  of  the  Rdigious 
Schoor  ("Direktor  der  Wiener  KaiBerlich  KdnigL  of- 
fentUchen  israelitischeii  Religionsschule").  Though  per- 
eonally  deddedlj  in  faror  of  tbe  reform  movemenŁ  in- 
aagaiated  by  Jacobson  and  otbera,  be  felt  it  bis  duty,  in 
this  new  relation,  to  assume  a  consenratiye  position,  and 
by  bis  moderation  and  wiadom  succeeded  in  building  np 
one  of  tbe  best  Jewish  congregations  in  Germany.  His 
great  oratorical  talent  did  mucb  toswell  the  number  of 
his  aaditoTS,  bnt  his  success  as  a  leader  of  tbe  Jews  of 
tbe  Austrian  capital  is  due  solely  to  bis  determination 
"  to  produce  no  rupture  in  the  Jewish  camp.*'  He  senred 
bis  people  faithfiUly  to  tbe  end  of  bis  terrestrial  conrse, 
March  17, 186d.  His  inflaence  on  tbe  Jews  of  Germany, 
boweyer,  stiU  remains,  and  will  be  felt  for  yeara  to  come. 
During  tbe  stormy  days  of  1848  be  represented  bis  peo- 
ple in  tbe  nation's  councils,  as  a  depaty  from  Lemberg 
((Tallicia).  His  bumane  principles  are  manifest  in  bis 
exertions  for  tbe  abolisbment  of  capital  punishmcnt. 
^  Isaak  Noa  Mannheimer,"  says  Grfltz  {Gesch*  d.  Juden^ 
xi,  433),  "migbt  be  called  the  embodied  nobility  of  tbe 
Jews.  He  was  a  perfect  man.  .  .  .  The  inner  and  outer 
man,  disposition  and  wit,  inspiration  and  wisdom,  ideał 
life  and  practicol  safety,  poctical  talent  and  sober  sense, 
childlike  goodness  and  hitting  sarcasm,  gushing  oratory 
and  eamest  actirity,  love  for  Judaism  and  a  special  liking 
for  reform,  were  in  bis  being  most  harmoniously  blend- 
ed."  As  a  pulpit  orator  be  had  no  peer  among  his  He- 
brew  brethren.  Unfortunately,  bowever,  but  few  of  his 
sermons  were  ever  printed.  For  a  list  of  them  see  Kay- 
serling,  Bibłiothek  jud.  Kanzelredmr,  Jabrgang  i  (BerL 
1870),  p.  291.  His  other  works  consist  of  a  translation 
of  the  Jewbh  Prayer-book  for  Sabbath  and  boly-days 
{Sidur  and  Mackzor),  a  few  polemical  tracts,  and  a 
translation  of  part  of  tbe  Bibie  for  Salomon*8  German 
yersion.  For  the  study  of  bomiletics  his  sermons  are 
Talued  by  both  Christian  and  Jewish  diyines.  See,  be- 
sides  Grtttz  and  Kay8erling,£hrentheil,  JudLCAaraX:^«r- 
bilder  (Rest.  1867),  i,  57-66 ;  Wolf,  Uak  Noa  Afa/lkeimer 
(Vienna,  1868) ;  the  same,  Gesch.  d,  uraeiU.  Cultusge' 
meinde  in  Wien  (1861) ;  Geiger,  Zeitschrijt,  iii,  167  sq. 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Manning,  James,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  Elizabctbtown,  N.  J.,  Oct.  22, 1738,  and  was  edu- 
catcd  at  Princeton  College  (dass  of  1762).  Soon  after 
the  completion  of  his  collegiate  course  be  was  ordained 
pastor  of  a  Baptii^t  Church  in  Morristown,  N.  J.,  but 
be  remained  only  a  year,  and  thcn  became  pastor  of 
the  Baptist  Church  in  Warren,  R  I.  During  his  minis- 
try  there  be  instituted  a  Latin  scbool,  whicb  seems  to 
have  been  the  germ  of  the  great  Baptist  College,  now 
the  Brown  Unirersity,  be  baving  beien  chiefly  instru- 
mcutal  in  the  procuring  of  the  charter  in  1764.  He 
was  appointed  its  first  president  and  professor  of  lan- 
guages  in  1765,  when  the  college  went  into  operation  at 
Warren,  whence  it  was  removed  to  Providence  in  1770, 
and  was  given  the  name  it  now  bears.  President  Man- 
ning remained  connected  with  the  college  until  his 
death,  July  29,  1791.  During  bis  residence  at  Provi- 
dence,  however,  be  was  also  pastor  of  a  church  for  twen- 
ty  ycar^,  absenting  himself  only  for  some  8ix  montbs  in 
1786,  when  he  was  choscn  member  of  Congress  for  Rhode 
Islatid.  "  Dr.  Manning  was  equally  known  in  tbe  re- 
Hgious,  political,  and  literary  world.  Naturę  had  given 
him  distinguisbed  abilitics.  The  resources  of  bis  genius 
seemed  adcquate  to  all  duties  and  occasions.  He  was 
of  a  kind  and  bcnevolent  disposition,  social  and  commu- 
nicative  in  habit,  and  enchanting  in  manners.  His  life 
was  a  scenę  of  labor  for  the  beneflt  of  otbers.  His  piety, 
and  his  fervent  zeal  in  preaching  tbe  Gospel,  evinced 
bis  love  to  God  and  man.  With  a  most  graceful  form, 
a  dignitied  and  majestic  appearance,  his  address  was 
manly,  familiar,  and  engaging,  his  voice  harroonious, 
and  his  cloqucnce  irrenistible.  Jn  the  govemment  of 
the  college  he  was  raild,  yct  energetic.  He  lived  bc- 
loved  and  died  lamented,  beyond  the  lot  of  ordinary 
men.    Tbe  good  order,  leaming,  and  respectability  of 


the  Baptist  chnrcbes  in  tbe  Eaatem  Stateą  under  God, 
are  mucb  owing  to  his  personal  influence,  and  aasidooiis 
attention  to  their  welfare"  (Benediet,  ii, 846).  See  Gidłd 
(R.  H.),  Lift^  TimeSf  and  Correspandenee  ofDr^Jamt* 
Manning  ( 1864, 870) ;  Sprague,  A  imaU,  yi,  89. 

Manning,  Ow^en,  an  Englisb  clergyman,  was  boni 
at  Orlingburg,  Northamptonsbire,  in  1721 ;  was  educated 
at  Queeu*8  College,  Cambridge,  of  whicb  he  became  &1- 
low  in  1741;  became  prebend  of  Lincoln  in  I7G0:  in 
1763,  vicar  of  Godalming,  Surrcy ;  in  1769,  rector  of  Pep- 
perharrow,  and  died  in  1807.  Mr.  Manning  paUisbed 
Two  Occańonal  Sermons : — Sermons  on  Imporłanl  ifwb- 
jects  (1812,  2  vols.  12mo)  i—Discourse  on  JvstiJicatH*9», 
Honu  iii.  28;  publisbed  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Todd,  with  a  dLs- 
course  of  Abp.  Sharp's  (1829, 8ro) ;  and  sereral  works 
of  a  secular  character. — Allibone,  Diet.  Brił.  and  Amtr. 
A  uth.  B.  V. ;  Thomas,  Diet.  o/Biog.  s.  w 

MannUB,  according  to  Tacitus,  the  name  ję^ven  by 
the  Germans  to  the  son  of  tbe  earth-bom  god  Tuiscoi. 
From  bis  three  sons  they  derived  their  three  great  tńbes, 
the  Ingayones,  the  Iskaroncs,  and  tbe  UenniDones^ 
Mannus  bclongs,  not  to  tbe  Teutonic  people  alone,  bat 
to  tbe  great  mythus  of  the  origin  of  the  human  race, 
common  to  the  whole  Aryan  family,  and,  like  the  Hinda 
Manu  or  Manus^  stands  forth  as  tbe  progenitor  of  the 
inhabitants  of  earth  endowed  with  reason.  The  name 
is  derived  from  tbe  Aryan  root  man,  to  tbink.  Coio- 
pare  Wackemagel,  in  Haupt's  Zeitschri/l  /Ur  Deuisckes 
Alterthum,  vol  vL— Ghambers,  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Mano'ah  (Heb.  Mano'aek,  ni3^,  ruf,  as  in  G«l 

viii,  9,  and  oftcn ;  Sept.  Maymś  ;  Joeepbos  Mavii»xK-, 
A  nt.  V,  8, 2  [  where  tbe  Biblical  narrative  is  greatły  em- 
bellishedl ;  Yulg.  Manue^  tbe  fatber  of  Samaon,  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan,  and  a  native  of  Zorab  (Judg.  xiii,  3-22; 
xvi,3ł).  RC.1186.  " The  narratiTeof  the  Bibie  (xiii, 
1-23),  of  the  circumstances  wbich  proceded  the  birth  of 
Samson,  supplies  us  with  very  few  and  faint  tratts  <d 
Manoah*s  character  or  habita.  He  seems  to  bare  had 
some  occupation  wbich  separated  him  during  part  of 
the  day  from  his  wife,  though  that  was  not  field-work. 
because  it  was  in  the  field  that  his  wife  was  found  by 
the  angel  during  his  absenoe.  He  was  hospitable,  as 
his  forefather  Abraham  had  been  before  him ;  be  was  a 
worshipper  of  Jebovah,  and  reverent  ev«n  to  ą  degree 
of  fear.  We  hear  of  Manoah  once  again  in  connectioo 
with  the  marriage  of  Samson  and  the  Pbilistine  of  Una- 
nath.  His  fatber  and  his  motber  remonstrat«d  with 
him  tbereon,  but  to  no  purpose  (xiv,  2, 3\  They  then 
accompanicd  him  to  Timnath,  both  on  the  preliminary 
visit  (ver.  6,  6)  and  to  the  maniage  itself  (ver.  9, 10). 
Manoah  appears  not  to  have  8urvived  his  son :  not  he. 
but  Sam8on's  brothers,  went  down  to  Gioa  for  tbe  body 
of  the  bero,  and  bringing  it  up  to  tbe  family  tomb  be- 
tween  Zorab  and  Eshtaol,  reanited  tbe  fatber  to  the  son 
(xvi,  31)  whose  birth  had  been  the  subject  of  so  many 
prayers  and  so  much  anxiety.  Milton,  however,  does 
not  take  this  view.  In  Samson  Agonistes  Manoah  bears 
a  prominent  part  throughout,  and  Uves  to  bary  his  son' 
(Smith).    See  Sambom.* 

Manae,  the  Scottisb  name  s3monymoaa  wiUi  oor 
word  parsoitage.  In  Scotland  the  manse,  with  unen- 
dowed  churches,  is  tbe  property  of  the  Church,  erectcd 
and  maintained  by  it,  In  the  Established  Church  it  is 
built  and  maintained  by  law,  and  belongs  to  the  heritora. 
Dunlop  says, "  While  manscs  and  houses  which  had  be- 
longed  to  the  popish  clergy  were  still  standing,  these, 
of  course,  fell  to  be  first  deslgned  for  a  manse,  and  an 
order  of  designation,  simllar  to  that  prescribed  by  tbe 
act  of  1593  as  to  glebes,  seems  to  have  been  followcd. 
Sec  Glebb.  a  minister  accordingly  was  not  allow«d 
to  have  a  manse  designed  to  htm  within  tho  prcdncts 
of  an  abbey  or  bishop^s  palące  if  there  was  a  parson^s  or 
vicar*s  manse  in  the  parish ;  nor  was  he  entiUed  to  any 
house  wbich,  though  erected  on  Church  lands,  had  not 
of  old  bclongcd  to  any  kirkman,  or  incumbent  serring 
at  the  church.    Where  there  is  no  manse  in  a  paiish 
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the  minister  is  entitled  to  hare  designed  to  him  by  the 
presbytery  of  the  bounds  half  an  acre  of  iand  for  the 
manse,  officeą  and  garden,  and  to  have  the  beritors  or- 
dained  to  erect  a  manse  and  offices  thereon.  The  stat- 
utes  regarding  manses  require  that  they  shall  be  sttuated 
near  the  pariah  chorch ;  and  in  generał  the  manse  and 
glebę  are  contiguoos.  The  preaby tery  are,  of  course,  in 
the  designation  of  a  new  manse,  entitled,  in  the  fint  in- 
Stańce,  to  fix  its  situation ;  and  even  in  the  case  of  an 
old  manse  to  be  rebuilt  they  may  fix  on  a  new  aitaation, 
always,  of  oourse,  within  the  gromid  or  glebę  allotted  to 
the  minister,  llie  act  of  1668  proyides  *  tbat  where  com- 
petent  manses  are  not  already  built,'  the  heritors  shall 
*  build  competent  manses  to  their  ministers,  the  expenseB 
thereof  not  exceeding  one  thousand  poonds,  and  not  be- 
ing  beneath  flve  hundred  merks  •/  and  it  has  been  que»- 
tioned  whether,  in  respect  of  the  phrase  *  competent 
manses,*  heritors  can  be  compelled  to  expend  a  greater 
sam  than  one  thousand  poonds  Scots  on  the  erection  of 
a  manse."  Hill  says,  ^  The  law  of  Scotland  provides 
the  minister  of  every  country  parish  with  a  dwelling- 
house,  called  a  manse,  a  garden,  a  glebę  of  not  less  than 
four  acies  of  arabie  land,  designed  out  of  lands  in  the 
parish  near  the  manse,  and  with  grass,  OTer  and  abore 
the  glebę,  for  one  horse  and  two  cows;  and  with  the 
out-houses  necessary  for  the  roanagement  of  his  smali 
farm.  As  the  act  of  James  YI,  parL  8,  c.  48,  declares 
that  the  manse  and  glebę  shall  be  marked  and  designed 
by  the  archbishop,  bishop,  superintendent,  or  commis- 
sioner  of  each  diocese  or  prorince,  upon  whose  testimo- 
nial  being  presented  by  the  minister,  the  lords  of  Coun- 
cU  and  Session  are  iostmcted  to  direct  letters,  charging 
the  former  occupiers  to  remove,  and  entering  the  minis- 
ter to  poesession;  as  the  act  of  Charles  II,  parL  1,  sess. 
8,  c.  21,  ordains  that  the  heritors  of  the  parish,  at  the 
sight  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  or  such  ministers  as 
he  shall  appoint,  with  two  or  three  of  the  most  knowing 
and  discreet  men  of  the  parish,  build  competent  manses 
to  the  ministers;  and  as,  by  the  settlemeut  of  presby- 
terian  goveniment  in  Scotland,  the  presbytery  has  come 
in  place  of  the  bishop,  all  applicatiom  conceming  manses 
and  glebes  are  madę,  in  the  fiist  instanoe,  to  the  pres- 
bytery of  the  bounds.  After  taking  the  regular  steps 
suitable  to  the  naturę  of  the  business,  which,  as  a  civil 
oonrt  speciaUy  constituted  for  that  purpose,  they  are 
oalled  to  discuss,  the  presbytery  pronounce  a  decreet ; 
and  their  sentence,  unless  bronght  by  a  bill  of  suspen* 
mon  before  the  Ck>ort  of  Session,  is  binding  upon  all  eon- 
cemed."  Prior  to  the  Reformation,  canon  xiii  ordained 
that  every  parish  should  hare  a  dwelling  for  the  minis- 
ter, bnilt  at  the  expenfle  of  the  parsons  and  their  yicars, 
the  support  of  it  afterwards  falling  as  a  burden  on  the 
yicars.  By  the  General  Assembly  of  1568  ministers 
having  manses  were  reąutred  to  Uve  in  them. — £adie, 
£ocles.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Mansel,  Hemry  Louguettłle,  one  of  the  leading 
English  divines  of  our  day,  noted  particularly  for  his 
ability  as  a  philosopher  of  the  Hamiltonian  school,  was 
bom  in  1820  in  the  parish  of  CosgTOve,  Northampton- 
shire,  of  which  bis  father  was  then  rector.  He  was  ed- 
ucated  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  and  later  at  St. 
John's  College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in  1843. 
He  was  shortly  after  ordained,  and  serred  the  Church 
in  various  positions  until  1855,  when  he  was  appointed 
readcr  in  morał  and  metaphysical  philosophy  at  Magda- 
len College,  Oxford,  and  in  1859  became  the  Wayntiete 
professor.  In  1867  he  was  madę  regius  professor  of  ec- 
desiastical  history,  and  at  the  same  time  alao  canon  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  In  October,  1868,  he  was  ap- 
pointed dean  of  St.  Paulus,  London,  and  died  in  the  Eng- 
lish metropolis  in  1871.  His  works  are :  Aldrich^s  Ao^, 
with  Notes  (1849): — Prolegomena  I^offica  (1851): — ar- 
ticle  "  Metaphysics,"  in  the  8th  ed.  of  the  Encyclopadia 
Briiannica  (1857),  afterwards  published  scparately: — 
Bampton  Jjectures — The  Limits  of  ReHgious  Tkought 
(1868) :  —  The  PhUoaophy  of  the  Conditioned  (1866),  in 
leply  to  Mill*s  Betńew  of  HamUotCt  PhUowphy,    He 


was  also  one  of  the  editors  of  Sir  William  HamUton^s 
Lectures.  Mansel  wrote4n  a  elear  and  elegant  style. 
His  Bampton  Lectures  occasioned  much  controyersy, 
both  theological  and  philosophicaL  In  the  first  one 
mentioned,  on  The  Limit*  o/Beligious  Thought,  which 
passed  through  a  number  of  editions,  both  iu  England 
and  in  this  country,  he  takes  as  the  basis  of  his  argu- 
ments  Sir  W.  Hamilton*s  position  that  ^^  the  uncondi- 
tioned  is  incognizable  and  inconceiyable."  This  treatise 
of  Mansel  is  regarded  as  "  one  of  the  most  important 
applications  of  the  Hamiltonian  philosophy  to  ąuestions 
of  religion."  Farrar  (in  hb  Crit,  Jlisf.  o/Free  Thoughiy 
p.  470)  thus  spcaks  of  The  Limits  ofReligiout  Thought: 
*'  It  is  a  work  which  is  yaluable  for  its  method,  eyen  if 
the  reader  differs  (as  the  author  of  these  lectures  does 
in  some  respects)  from  the  philosophical  principles  main- 
tained,  or  occasionally  eyen  from  the  results  attained. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  reconsjŁruct  the  argument  of  Butler 
from  the  subjectire  side.  As  Butler  showed  that  the 
difficulties  which  are  in  revealed  religion  are  eąually 
applicable  to  natural,  so  Mr.  Mansel  wishes  to  show  that 
the  difficulties  which  the  mind  fecls  in  reference  to  re- 
ligion are  parallel  with  thoee  which  are  felt  by  it  iu  ref- 
erence to  philosophy.  Since  the  time  of  Kant  a  subjec- 
tive  tonę  has  passed  oyer  philosophy.  The  phenomena 
are  now  studied  in  the  mind,  not  in  naturę ;  in  our  modę 
of  yiewing,  not  in  the  object  yiewed.  Hence  Butler'8 
argument  needed  ręconstructing  on  its  psychological 
side.  Mr.  Mansel  has  attempted  to  effect  this ;  and  the 
book  must  always  in  this  respect  have  a  yalue,  even 
to  the  minds  of  those  who  are  diametrically  oppoeed  to 
its  principles  and  results.  £vcn  if  the  details  weró 
wrong,  the  method  would  be  conect,  of  studying  psy- 
chology  before  ontology ;  of  finding  the  philosophy  of 
religion,  not,  as  Leibnitz  attempted,  objectiyely  in  a 
theodic^e,  but  subjectiyely,  by  the  analysis  of  the  relig- 
ious  faculties ;  leaming  the  length  of  the  sounding-line 
before  attempting  to  fathom  the  ocean."  See  The  A^a- 
tion  (N.  Y.),  Jan.  10,  1867,  p.  27  są.;  Grotę,  Reriew  of 
A^iePs  Examination  of  UamiUofCs  Philosophy  (Lond. 
1868, 18mo),  p.  43  sq. ;  McCosh,  Intuitions  of  the  Mind 
(see  Index) ;  Porter,  Humań  IrUeliect  (Iudex).  See 
Hamilton,  Sir  W.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Manal,  J.  Dominicus,  a  noted  Italian  prelate,  was 
bom  in  Lucca  Feb.  16, 1692 ;  entered  the  Church  at  an 
early  age,  and  was  for  a  long  time  professor  of  theology 
at  Naples.  He  was  created  archbishop  in  1765,  and 
died  Sept  27, 1769.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  his- 
torical  and  philological  acquirements,  as  also  for  his  zeal 
as  a  compiler.  Among  his  principal  works  are  SuppU" 
m/enlum  cottectionis  concilior.  et  dtcretorum  KiooL  Coleii 
(Lucffi,  1748-52,  6  yols.) :— his  own  yery  complete  col- 
lection,  Sacrorum  conciUorum  nora  et  amplissma  col- 
lecliOf  etc  (Florent  et  Tenet.  1759-88,  81  yols.),  which 
was  continued  after  his  death.  He  published  also  a 
yaluable  edition  of  St.  Baluzii  Jlisoelkmea  (Lucca,  1761, 
2  vols.),  and  the  splendid  Lucca  edition  of  Baronius^s 
Afmal.  £ccUs.j  with  the  continuation  by  Raynaldua 
(1788-56) ;  a  new  edition  of  Natalia  Alexandri  Histo- 
ria eccies.  Vet.  Novtque  Test,  (Lucs,  1748-52),  and  of 
J.  A.  Fabricii  Bibl.  Lat,  med,  et  iaf  at.  (Patavii,  1754). 
He  also  published  the  2d  edition  of  the  important  J/e- 
morie  deUa  Gran  Contessa  Matilda  da  Fr.  Af,  Fiorentini 
(Lucca,  1756),  to  which  he  madę  many  important  addi- 
tions.  He  wrote  also  De  epochis  concUiorum  Sardieen- 
sis  et  Sirmiensium.  See  Ant.  Zatti,  Commeniar,  de  vita 
et  scriptis  J,  D,  Mansi  (Ven.  1772) ;  Anton.  Lombardi, 
Storia  delta  letteratura  Italiana  nel  secolo  xviii  (Modena, 
1827);  Sarteschi,  Z>e  Scriptoriłms  Congreg,  Matris  Dei, 
p.  352 ;  Saxii  Onom,  lił.  yii,  4  sq. ;  Baur,  Neues  hist,- 
biog.-lił,  Handb,  iii,  488 ;  Hoefer,  A^otir.  Biog,  Ginerale, 
xxxiii,  259 ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyldopadie,  ix,  1.   See  Ma- 
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Manslonarii  (irapafiovapioi)f  a  class  of  function- 
aries  who  were  not  only  keepers  of  churches,  but  espe* 
cially  bailiiTs  or  stewards  of  the  glebes  or  lands  belong^ 
ing  to  the  Church  or  the  bishop.    See  Doobkeefebs. 
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Manałoiiaticiun.    See  Taxes. 

Manslayer  (ns^p,  mtraUUefdck,  a  mardenr,  aih- 
9po^óvoc,  1  Hm.  i,  9,  as  aometiroes  rendered),  one  who 
by  an  aocidenUl  homicide  was  entitled  to  the  beDefit  of 
aaylam  (Namb.xxxv,6,12;  elflewhereiuaaIly**0layeO* 
See  Blood-reyengb.  **  One  of  tbe  most  peculiar  pro- 
Tisiona  in  the  statute  respectlng  the  manslayer  was  the 
Umitation  of  the  period  of  his  com[Hi]sory  reńdence  in 
one  of  the  cities  of  refuge :  *  He  shall  abide  in  it  until 
the  death  of  the  high-pńest,  which  was  anointed  with 
the  holy  oiL*  Afler  that  he  was  allowed  to  '  return  into 
the  land  of  his  poasession'  (ver.  28).  Different  reasons 
have  been  assigned  by  commentators  for  making  the 
one  event  dependent  on  the  other,  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary  to  particolarize.  As  the  enactment  was  intended 
for  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  and  is  reoorded  in 
Scriptiire  without  any  explanation,  the  most  simple 
view  that  can  be  taken  of  it  is  likely  to  be  the  nearest 
to  the  truth.  One  thing,  however,  all  knew  respecting 
the  anointed  high-priest,  yiz,  that  be  was  the  head 
and  repreaentatire  of  the  whole  community  in  matters 
pertaining  to  life  and  death ;  and  as  some  limitation 
would  eyidently  reqiiire  to  be  set  to  the  restraint  laid 
on  the  manslayer,  the  thought  would  naturally  com- 
mend  itself  to  the  people  to  make  responsibility  for  an 
accidental  death  cease  and  determine  with  the  death  of 
him  who  stood  nearest  to  God  in  matters  of  that  descrip- 
tion«  In  the  generał  relations  of  the  community  a 
change  had  entered  in  that  respect,  which  touched  all 
interests,  and  it  was  fit  that  it  should  spedally  touch 
those  who  had  been  casually  berefl  of  the  freedom  of 
life"  (Fairbaim).  "  The  pńnciple  on  which  the  *  man- 
slayer' was  to  be  allowed  to  escape,  viz.  that  the  person 
slain  was  regarded  as  *  dcliTered  into  his  band'  by  the 
Almighty,  was  obyiously  open  to  much  wilful  peryer- 
sion  (1  Sam.  xxiv,  4, 18 ;  xxvi,  8 ;  compare  Philo,  De 
Spec,  Leg.  iii,  21;  ii,  320),  though  the  caaes  mentioned 
appear  to  be  a  sufficient  sample  of  the  intention  of  the 
lawgiver.  a.  Death  by  a  blow  in  a  sudden  quarrel 
(Numb.  xxxv,  22).  h,  Death  by  a  stone  or  missile 
thrown  at  random  (ib.  22, 23).  c.  By  the  blade  of  an 
;ixe  flying  from  its  handle  (Deut  xix,  5).  d,  Whether 
the  case  of  a  person  killed  by  falling  from  a  roof  unpro- 
yided  with  a  parapet  inyolved  the  guilt  of  manslaugh- 
ter  on  the  owner  is  not  elear ;  but  the  law  seems  in- 
tended to  prevent  the  imputation  of  malice  in  any  such 
case,  by  preventing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  occurrence  of 
the  fact  itself  (DeuL  xxii,  8)  (Michaelis,  On  the  Laws 
o/MoseSf  arts.  223,  280,  ed.  Smith).  In  all  these  and 
the  like  cases  the  manslayer  was  allowed  to  redre  to  a 
city  of  refuge.  See  City  of  Refuge.  Besides  these, 
the  foUowing  may  be  mentioned  as  cases  of  homicide : 
a,  An  animal,  not  known  to  be  yicious,  causing  death  to 
a  htmian  being,  was  to  be  put  to  death,  and  regarded  as 
unclean.  But  if  it  was  known  to  be  yicious,  the  owner 
also  was  liable  to  fine,  and  evcn  death  (£xod.  xxi,  28, 
81).  b,  A  thief  oyertaken  at  night  in  the  act  might 
lawfully  be  put  to  death,  but  if  the  sun  had  risen  the 
act  of  ićilling  him  was  to  be  regarded  as  murder  (Exod. 
3cxił,  2,  3).  Other  cases  are  added  by  the  Mishna, 
which,  howeyer,  are  included  in  the  definitions  giyen 
aboye  (iSanA.  ix,  1,2,3:  3/aoc«><A,  ii,  2 ;  compare  Otho, 
Lex,  Rabb,  s.  y.  Horoicida)"  (Smith).    See  Murder. 

ManBtlS  EccleslaB.  Momus  is  in  reality  eqniy- 
jJent  to  locuSf  ubi  quu  manbt,  the  rcsidence  including 
the  portion  of  land  belonging  to  it  (huoba)^  and  both 
expresaion8  are  aometimes  used  the  one  for  the  other 
(see  Du  Fresne,  s.  v. ;  Grimm,  Deutsche  Rechi^alterthU' 
mer,  p.  536 ;  Eichhom,  Deutsche  Recktsgeschichtey  yoU  i, 
§  84 ;  Gu^rard,  Polyptigue  de  Fabbe  Irminon  [Paris,  1844, 
4to]).  Birnbaum,  in  Die  rechtliche  Natur  der  Zehnten 
(Bonn,  1831),  p.  174,  is  of  opinion  that  the  word  maimtt  is 
deriyed  from  manumiMsio  or  mancipium,  from  the  slayes 
in  early  times  becoming  free  in  obtaining  an  estatc,  a 
^nansus  hereeUtarius,  But,  putting  aside  the  philolog- 
ical  difficulties,  we  flnd  that  the  mann  were  properties 


with  which  aeift  (^ie6»  oiiicr^')  or  eren  freemen 
inyested  oo  aome  conditiona,  bence  the  distinctkm  he> 
tween  mamsi  ternlet  and  ittgenuile*  (Grimm,  pu  537: 
Eichhom,  yoLi,  §  83).    In  the  9th  centuiy  the  whole  cf 
France  was  diWded  into  tnanai,  as  the  t«xes  wcre  faaaed 
on  this  diyision,  as  well  aa  the  obUgatioo  to  militaiy 
8eryice(8eeCapi/«i<»r«,i,a.808,c.l,a.807,«ll;  P€ftx. 
MoRumada  Germanue,  iii,  119, 172;  Walter,  Carpujm^ 
ri$  Germamcit  ii,  228;  Hincmari  Remensu  AnmakM^  md 
a.  866, 877).    The  Chmch  itsdf  was  not  free  fpom  these 
taxes,  but  paid  aooording  to  the  nmnber  of  manai  it  beld 
(see  CapituL  Acuistpran.  a.  812,  cap.  II ;  Perta,  iii,  175 : 
"  Ut  de  rebus  unde  oensom  ad  partem  regia  esire  aole- 
bat,  si  ad  aliąuam  eocleaiam  tradit«  sunt,  aut  tradantur 
propriis  heredibas»  aut  qni  eas  retinaerit,  vei  illum  ccsh 
sum  perwlyat"),with  the  exoeption  of  thoae  which  tber 
held  from  the  liberality  of  the  kiif^,  and  which  were 
giyen  with  such  immnnities ;  as  also  tbe  mama  formiąg 
the  <hś  of  a  chuich,  and  giyen  to  it  at  ita  foundatifiti. 
<  See  Immunity.    In  thia  case  the  immunity  oorered  the 
whole  mansus  (mangtu  integer\  and  it  became  the  daty 
of  the  incumbents  to  see  to  it  that  their  priyilege  waa 
not  infringed  (see  CapUulare  Wormaiiente^  a.  829,  cafk 
generalia,  no.  4 ;  Pertz,  iii,  850).    This  prindple  was  alao 
adhered  to  afterwards,  so  that  both  Gradan  (see  c.  34, 
25,  can.  xxiii,  qu.yiii)  and  Raymondus  k  Pennafone  (c 
i,  X,  cfe  censibug,  iii,  89)  considered  it  well  to  recaU  these 
enactments.    The  size  of  the  mansus  did  not  alwa3rs  i«- 
maiu  the  same ;  yet  it  was  at  all  times  calculated  ao  as 
to  afford  a  do$  compelent  to  the  church,  the  income  £rom 
which  would  be  sufficient  to  defray  the  espensea  of  wor- 
ship  and  to  supply  the  greater  put  of  the  reąuisites  of 
the  dergy  (see  Ziegler,  De  dote  eedeńaMiea  ejmaęHejm- 
ribu9  et  pHv%UgiU  [Wittemb.  1686, 4to],  chapw  rii,  §  ^4 
8q.).    If  we  study  the  history  of  the  estabUshment  of 
Christianity  in  the  di£ferent  countriea,  we  find  that  many 
adopted  these  principlea  of  the  Frencfa  Uw.    Thus  in 
Prussia,  at  the  fonndation  of  churches,  they  were  eadi 
endowed  with  eight  hides  of  land.     In  1282  we  aee  the 
parishes  of  Kulm  and  Thom  reoeiying  beaidea  focty 
hides.     When  in  1249  peaoe  was  madę  with  the  hea- 
then  Pmssians,  a  stipulation  required  that  each  new 
church  should  receive  a  dtw  of  eight  hidea  (see  Toigt, 
Geach.  Preuuens,  ii,  239, 630).    The  later  docoments  on 
the  subfect  (see  Yoigt,  Codex  dipiomaHoŁM  PruMsiau) 
show  that  this  custom  was  obseryed  in  after  timeSi 
This  practice  of  church  endowments  was  oontinoed  not- 
withstanding  the  changea  intioduced  by  the  Reforma- 
tion.     See  Jacobson,  Gesch,  der  Oueilen  d,  ercmgeHaAen 
Kirchenrechtś  von  Premaen^  i,  2,  Urkunden,  pu  8, 25,  etc ; 
Mo&eT,Allgem,Kirchenbł.  1856, p.  141  sq. ;  Berlin  Ean^ 
Kirchemeił,  1857,  No.  9 ;  Herzog,  łUal-EmyUopadiet  ix, 
1.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Mant,  Riohard  (1),  D.D.,  an  English  pfelate  and 
commentator,  was  bom  at  Southampton  in  1776 ;  was 
educated  at  Winchester  College,  and  Trinity  OJkge^ 
Oxford;  became  fellow  of  Oriel  College  in  1798;  yicar 
of  Great  Coggesball,  E8sex,  in  1810:  of  St.  Botoipha, 
Bishopegate,  London,  in  1815;  and  of  East  Horsley, 
Surrey,  in  1818;  bishop  of  Killaloe  and  Kilfenora,  in 
1820 ;  was  translated  to  Down  and  Connor  in  1823 ;  and 
in  1842  succeeded  bishop  Saurin  in  the  diocese  of  Dr>- 
roore.  He  died  in  1848.  He  published,  in  ooojunciioa 
with  D'Oyly,  A  n  Edition  o/ the  Bibie,  with  Notes  (1817) : 
— Eight  Sermons: — An  Appeal  to  the  GospeL  or  an  Ith 
guiry  into  the  JusUce  ofthe  Charge  that  the  Gospel  i*  wrf 
preached  łnf  the  National  Clergy  (1812,  8yo;  6ih  «^ 
1816,  8yo;  reyiewed  in  the  LowL  Quart,JUr,  yiu,  356- 
874,  and  xv,  476)  \^The  Booh  of  Common  Prayer,  te- 
lected,  ttish  Notes  (1829,  4to;  abridged,  2  yols.  8yo;  óth 
ed,  1840, 4to)  -.—The  Book  ofPsalms  in  an  English  Mrl- 
rical  Yersunif  tcith  Notes,  criiical  and  iUustratire  (1824> 
8vo): — Biographical  Notices  of  the  Apostles,  Etawjd- 
ists,  and  other  Saints  (1828, 8yo)  i—Primiiize  ChriMim- 
ity  (Lond.  1843, 8vo)  :~//m^,  CA.  of/reland  (1840, 2  vofa. 
8yo) : — fforce  liturgiccB  (1845,  sm.  8yo) : — Sermons,  and 
other  productions  on  yarious  subjecta.    See  AUiboo^ 
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Diet,  Brit,  and  A  mer,  Biog»  a.  y. ;  Darling,  Cydop,  Bib- 
Uogr.  8.  V. 

Mant,  Riohard  (2)i  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  who 
floorished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  and  beginning 
of  tbe  19tb  century ;  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  and  became  rector  of  AU  Saints,  Southampton. 
He  died  in  1817.  He  pabliahed  a  aermon  entitled  Pub- 
Uc  Wonkip  (1796,  Svo)  .—Order  for  tke  Ymtation  ofthe 
Sicktfram  the  Booh  ofCommon  Prctyer  (1806, 12mo) : — 
Eigiu  Sermons  on  th€  Occurrenees  of  the  Pa$«um  Weds 
(1807, 12mo)  i— Guide  to  the  Undattetndmg  ofthe  Church 
Catechiem  (1807).— Allibone,  Diet,  Brit.  and  A  mer,  A  uth, 

Mantchnria,  a  Cbinese  territory  in  Eastem  Aria, 
extendiag  between  lat  42^  and  58°  Ń.,  b  now  the  poa- 
aeaeion  partly  ofthe  Chineae  and  partly  ofthe  Russians. 
Ir.  is  boanded,  according  to  its  preaent  limits,  by  tbe 
Amur  on  tbe  north ;  by  tbe  Uauri  and  the  Sungacha  on 
the  eaat,  separating  it  from  the  Roasian  mariiime  terri- 
tory of  Orochi;  by  the  Sban-Alin  rangę  on  the  aouth, 
separating  it  from  Korea ;  and  by  a  portion  of  the  Kbin* 
gan  Mountains,  the  river  Sira-Muren,  and  the  diatrict  of 
tłie  upper  Sungari,  which  aeparate  it  on  tbe  west  from 
tbe  deaert  of  Gobi.  Preyioualy  to  tbe  recent  incurriona 
of  the  Rnsaians  on  the  north,  the  aiea  of  tbia  territory 
was  aboat  682,000  8quare  miles.  Since  the  treaty  of 
Nov.  14, 1860,  the  Riusiana  poasesa  all  the  territory  eaat 
of  tbe  Usuri  and  north  and  east  <tf  the  Amur,  and  tbe 
Cbinese  possession  is  rednced  to  aboat  878,000  sąnare 
miles.  The  population  is  variously  estimated  at  from 
3,000,000  to  4,000,000.  Mantcbaria  ia  divided  into  three 
proTinces:  Shing-King  (formerly  Leaotong),  which 
aloiie  contains  upwards  of  2,100,000  inhabitants,  and  the 
chief  town  of  which,  Mukden,  is  the  seat  of  goremment 
for  the  three  proyinces ;  Girin,or  Kirin ;  and  Tsi-tsi-har. 
The  country  is  mouutainoiis,  densely  wooded  in  the 
eouth,  but  conaisting  cbiefly  of  prairiea  and  grass-land 
in  the  north.  It  is  well  watered  and  fruitful  in  the  val- 
leys.  Cbinese  form  the  great  bulk  of  the  population. 
The  Mantchus  themaelres  are  for  the  most  part  soldiers ; 
they  are  the  present  rulers  of  Chtna,  who  gradually  sub- 
jugated  the  country.  They  are  not  a  nomadic  race  like 
the  Mongols,  but  are  given  to  agriculture  or  hunting, 
according  to  the  part  of  thcir  country  they  inhabit. 
They  are  of  a  lighter  oomplexion  and  sltghtly  beavier 
bnild  than  the  Chinese,  have  the  same  conformation  of 
the  eye-Iłds,  but  rather  morę  beard,  and  their  counte- 
nances  present  greater  intellectual  capacity.  Literary 
pursiuts  are  morę  esteemed  by  them  than  by  Mongo- 
iians.  They  are  of  the  same  religious  faith  as  the 
Cbinese,  but  they  are  less  mider  the  priesthood.  The 
Mantchus,  in  short,  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  im- 
prorable  race  in  Central  Asia,  if  not  on  the  coniinent. 
See  Williams,  Afiddle  Kingdom^  i,  1Ó3  sq. ;  Chambers, 
Cydop,  s.  V.     See  alao  Chika  ;  Tartaby. 

Mantelet,  a  long  cape,  with  slits  for  the  arms,  wom 
by  prelates.  Regular  bishops  wore  it  without  the  ro- 
chet ;  and  cardinals,  vested  in  rochct  and  mozzctta,  lay 
it  aside  when  risiting  another  of  thcir  order.  The  ma3\r' 
tellone  is  a  purple  cloak,  with  long,  hanging  sleeres. — 
Waloott,  Sac  A  rchaoL  s.  v. 

Mantle,  in  the  A.y.|  is  the  term  used  to  render 
four  Ilebrew  words,  viz., 

1.  r/n^H,  adde'r€th,  from  ^T^^K,  "ample,"  and  there- 
fore  probably  meaning  a  large  orer-gaiment  like  the 
Roman  paUium,  The  Sept,  renders  it  by  fjiij\uiTri  (a 
sheep'8  skin),  1  Kings  xix,  13,  etc ;  deppic^  Zech.  xiii, 
4 :  and  Sopa,  G^lu  xxv,  25.  From  the  passages  in  which 
it  u  mentioned  we  can  conjecture  its  naturę.  It  is  used 
most  freqnently  (1  Kings  xix ;  2  Kiugs  ii,  8^  13,  etc)  of 
£lijah's  ^  mantle,"  which  was  in  all  probability  a  merę 
aheepskin,  such  as  is  freqnently  wom  by  deryishes  and 
poor  people  in  the  East,  and  which  seems,  after  Elijah'8 
time,  to  have  been  in  yugue  among  the  prophets  (Zech. 
xiii,  4).  Accordingly,  by  it  oniy  is  denoted  the  cape  or 
wimpper  which,  with  the  exceptioa  of  a  strip  of  skin  or 


leather  ronnd  bis  loins,  formed,  aa  we  bave  every  reaaon 
to  believe,  tbe^  sole  garment  of  the  prophet.  The  Bap- 
tisfs  dress  was  of  a  similar  rough  description,  and  we  see 
from  Heb.  xi,  87  (^v  /iiyAwraTę,  iv  aiytiotę  óipfŁaoiv) 
that  such  garments  were  regarded  as  a  mark  of  poyerty 
and  persecution.  The  word  addereth  twioe  occuis  with 
the  epithet  "nr  to, «  hairy"  (Gen.  xxv,  25 ;  Zech.  xiii,  4), 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  sometimes  undoubtedly  applied 
to  royal  and  splendid  robes,  and  is  even  used  to  mean 
"magnificence"  in  Ezek.  xvii,  8  ("  vine  of  magnificence") 
and  Zech.  xi,  8.  It  is  the  expre88ion  for  the  "  goodly 
Babylonish  garment"  stolen  by  Achan,  and  the  "  robę" 
wom  by  the  king  of  Kineveh  (Josh.  vii,  21 ;  Jonah  iii, 
6).  Tbe  connection  between  two  roeanings  apparently 
80  opposite  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  etymology  of 
the  word  (from  "^"^^K,  amp/e),  or  in  the  notion  of  a  dreaa 
richly  lined  or  trimmed  with  oostly^arf.    See  Robę. 

2.  7*^2^0,  mel/',  which  in  the  A.  V.  is  yariouriy  ren* 
dered  <*  mantle,"  "  robę,"  ^  cloke ;"  and  in  the  Sept.  lxłv^ 
dtfTffCy  dtir\otCf  ifTToSifrrfC,  iroSfjpiję,  x^^^^'  Josephua 
calls  it  fŁiiip.  It  u  a  generał  term  derived  from  bC73, 
to  corerf  and  is  most  frequently  applied  to  '^  the  robę  of 
the  ephod"  (Exod.  xxviii,  4,  etc. ;  Lev.  viii,  7),  which  is 
described  as  a  splendid  under-tunic  of  blue,  wrought  on 
the  bero  with  pomegranates  of  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet, 
with  golden  bells  between  them.  Ic  came  below  tho 
knees,  bcing  longer  than  the  ephod,  and  shorter  than 
the  hittoneth,  It  was  a  garment  of  unseamed  cotton, 
open  at  the  top  so  as  to  bo  drawn  over  the  head,  and 
having  holes  for  the  insertion  of  the  arros  (Joseph.  Ani, 
iii,  7,  4;  Jahn,  BibL  Arch,  sec.  122;  Braunius,  De  Vest, 
Sac,  p.  436 ;  Schroder,  De  V>tt.  Mul.  p.  237,  etc).  It 
was  wom,  however,  not  only  by  priests,  like  Samuel  (1 
Saro.  ii,  19;  xv,  27;  xxviii,  14),  but  by  kings  and  princea 
(Saul,  1  Sam.  xxiv,  4 ;  Darid,  1  Chroń,  xv,  27),  and  ricb 
men  (Ezj-a,  ix,  3-5 ;  Job  and  his  friends,  i,  20 ;  ii,  12), 
and  even  by  king*8  daughters  (2  Sam.  xiii,  18),  although 
in  the  latter  case  i t  seems  to  have  had  8leeves  (see  Ge- 
senius,  Thesaur,  p.  811).  Properly  speaking,  the  meU 
was  wom  under  the  simlah^  or  outer  garment,  but  that 
it  was  often  itself  used  as  an  outer  garment  seems  prób- 
able  from  some  of  the  passages  above  quoted.  It  is  in- 
teresting  to  know  that  the  garment  which  Samuers 
mother  madę  and  brought  to  the  infant  prophet  at  ber 
annual  yisit  to  the  holy  tent  at  Shiloh  was  a  miniaturę 
of  the  official  priestly  tunic  or  robę ;  the  same  that  the 
great  prophet  wore  in  maturę  years  (1  Sam.  xv,  27),  and 
by  which  hc  was  on  one  occasion  actually  identlfied. 
When  tbe  witch  of  Endor,  in  answer  to  Saufs  inquiiy, 
told  him  that ''  an  old  man  was  come  up,  covered  with  a 
meilf"  thb  of  itself  was  enough  to  inform  the  king  in 
whose  presence  he  stood — "  Saul  perceived  that  it  was 
Samuel"  (xxviii,  14). 

3.  il3'^pb,  eemikah'  (Judg.  iv,  14),  the  garment  (merg. 
"  mg,"  or  *'  blanket")  used  by  Jael  to  fling  over  the  weary 
Sisera  as  a  ooverlid  (Sept.  kiTifiokawy,  but  Stppic  ap- 
pears  to  )iave  been  the  reading  of  Origen  and  Augu»- 
tine).  The  word  is  derived  from  *^Wf  imponerej  and  ia 
eyidently  a  generał  term.  He^chius  defines  ^iri/3ó- 
\aiov  by  jrufia  rf  pÓKoc^  and  Suidas  by  ró  r^  irporŁp<fi 
iirifia^6fitvov.  The  word  used  in  tbe  Targum  is 
ilSS^ISi,  which  is  only  the  Greek  Kawami^  and  the  Latin 
ffaunacum;  and  thb  word  is  explained  by  Yarro  to  be 
"  majus  sagum  et  ampbimallon"  (De  Ling,  Lat,  iv,  36), 
i.  e.  a  larger  cloak  wooUy  on  both  sides.  Hesychius  dif- 
fers  from  Yarro  in  this,  for  hc  says  KawuKai  arpatfutra 
V}  lirif3ó\aia  tTepoftaWijj  i.  e.  woolly  on  one  side;  the 
Scholiast,  on  Aristophanes,  adds  that  it  was  a  Persian, 
andPollux  that  itwas  a  Babylonian  robę  (RosenmUUer, 
SchoL  ad  loc).  There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  to  under- 
stand  it  of  a  curtain  of  the  tent,  as  Faber  docs.  Since 
tbe  Orientals  constantly  used  upper  garments  for  bed- 
ding,  the  rendering  *^  mantle,"  though  inaccurate,  is  not 
misleading  (oompare  Ruth  iii,  9 ;  Ezek.  xvi,  8,  etc).  In 
the  above  paasage  the  Hebrew  word  haa  the  definite  ar> 


MANTLE  n 

ticl«  prcBx«l,  and  It  may  tfaerefore  b«  inTrmd  tbit  it 

wu  somepcn  of  tha  Kgulu  Timiiture  ot(tiĘ  tent.  The 
cluetoa  mora  exact  Bigiiificition  i»Eiveitby  theAr«bic 
TenianoflbeFulrgloli^hicb  rendera  ii  by  o/itoi/aA,  ■ 
wotń  which  u  eipluned  by  Dozy  (Dictioimatre  da  Vile- 
menu  A  raba,  p.  23i),  on  the  lulhorLty  of  Ibn  Balula 
md  olhcr  Orieatal  tuthore,  to  incan  c«rtiin  łrticln  uf  a 
thick  fabric,  in  sbape  like  ■  plaid  or  ahowl,  wbich  le 
commoniy  used  fur  beda  by  tbe  Araba:  *^When  th<^y 
łleep  tbey  spread  them  on  the  i^niund.  For  the  under 
part  of  the  bed  tbey  ire  doubled  acTenl  tiniea,  and  one 
longer  thwi  Ihe  re«t  a  uwd  for  a  co^erlid."  On  such  a 
bed,  on  the  floor  n(  Uebcr'e  umt,  no  doubt  the  weary 
Siaerathiewhiniiwir,  indiuch  a  coverlid  miut  tbe  kbii- 
faiA  have  been  wbich  Jael  laid  orer  him. 

4.  nis^rp,  maalapkolh',  ocean  Duly  in  laa.  iii,  2S. 
It  waa  same  aniele  of  female  dma,  and  ii  deńTCd  Inłni 
C[W,  to  tnnai.     Scbioder,  the  chier  aulhoricy 

•Blt|«ct,Mytii 


In-door  DrCH  of  a  modero  Egfptlnn  Ludy,  sbowluB  tbe 
back  Veil  ind  iHe  MbdUo. 

wom  ncKl  w  the  pallium  (Dt  Vnt.  Mul,  nr,  2ł7-S7T). 
In  thia  aame  ver»e,  and  in  Ruth  iii,  15,  occura  the  Word 
ninn^ia,  mtipacholk',  A.V.  "  wimples,"  Hfaich  appeara 
(o  have  been  a  aort  of  aąDare  coreiinf;  llke  a  plaid  (Sli- 
cbaelis,  Sappleta.  p.  1021 ;  KoeenmnUei,  Sc/lot. ;  lu.  iii, 
22).  We  eannot  tind  the  ebadow  of  an  aulhoiity  for 
Jahn'ł  Tery  esplicit  etaument,  that  both  theae  worda 
mtaa  Ihe  aame  arlicle,  nęBSO  being  the  bahion  for 
the  Winter,  and  IHIBatl  for  the  !iiimni«i  though  hia 
anertion  ihat  "  it  coyered  the  whole  body  from  bcad  to 
foot"  may  be  Tery  tnie  (Jabn.  Bitl.  A  rei.  aec.  127), 

For  olher  term*,  aueh  as  tA-SO,  timlak'  (fien.  ix, 23, 
etc),  x\auii:  (Matu  xivii,  ^),  aTo\i,  (Mark  xii,  38), 
etc,  we  Dre3!I.  The  łtArJwji  (A.V.  cloke)  to  wbicb 
St.  Paul  makea  Hich  an  inlere«ting  alliuion  in  2  Tim.  iv, ; 
13,  Beems  to  have  been  Ihe  Lalio  ponuia  (comp.  Il^bn),  | 
a  aort  of  travdling-cloak  for  wet  wealher.  A  great  deal 
bas  been  iirilten  about  it,  and  aC  Jeait  one  monn^naph 
(Stowh,  IHtttrl. dt  Pnllio  Pnuli, Lucd.  1709).  Eien  in  . 
Chryan«tom'H  tim«  some  took  it  to  be  ro  y\maaaiiouav  i 
Ma  rd  aiji\ia  Ikuto  (a  aort  of  traTelliog-bag),  and  ] 
Jcronie,TheophyUct,Groliiu,etc..Bbaredin  thiaopinion 
(Schleiuner,  La.  .V,  T.  ■,  v.  ^oiAómk).— Kitlo;  Smith. 
SeeCLOAE. 


8  WLANTON 

Manton,  Thomas,  D.D,,  one  of  the  mcnt  emincBt 
oTthc  Purilan  divio»  of  tbe  17th  ceninry,  wai  bom  'm 
1620  at  Lłwrance-Lydiard,  Soroeraet,  EtigUnd.  Hia  b- 
tber  and  buih  his  giandCather*  were  miniateia.  He  wat 
educaltd  at  Wadham  College,  Osfwd,  and  recavHl  or- 
den  from  biihop  Uall  bcfoie  be  had  ittaineil  tbe  aice 
of  twenty,beiDg  regarded  by  tbe  good  prelaie  asan  es- 
tiaordinaf}-  yonn^  man.  The  gnalneaa  of  bia  cbanc- 
diaplayed  itaelf  evffi  at  Łbia  eailv  agc  B«lieviiig 
■     Uited  autboniy 

Colyton,  in  Deronabire,  be  reinoved  to  Lundon,  auJ  waj 
pieeenled  in  1G13  with  the  livin|!  of  Sloke-NewiiiKniD, 
near  London.  Herę  be  prapared  aod  aft^rwarda  putn- 
liahed  his  Erpoiitiimi  o/Jiunti  aml  Judr,  (The  fonDer 
waa  publiahed  in  1651 ;  edited  by  Shennan,  It^M,  mval 
9vo\  ediKd  by  H'Doaaugb,  1812,  8vo;  the  Ucter  «■! 
publiBhedin]65S,4to;  new ed.  1838, Sio.)  During  ibe 
KeTolution  he  waa  frełłuendy  called  to  preacb  bdoR 
Parliament,  where  he  had  the  oourage  to  sfkeak  againsl 
tbe  death  of  tbe  king,  though  he  gave  great  oWeac*.  In 
lt>&3  he  was  choaen  preacher  of  8t.  PauFa,  CoTent  Gar- 
den, where  he  had  a  numerous  eongiegalion  of  pnauua 
of  great  notę  and  rank,  and  was  emineolly  succeBsrul  ia 
hia  mioistry.  Joining  in  tlie  Rebellion,  he  bname  one 
of  the  chapŁaina  xa  rhe  prolector,  and  one  of  tbe  oom- 
miltee  for  eiamining  ministers  under  Łbe  curuimb- 
wealth.  He  waa  forward,  howeyer,  (o  promote  tbe  Ke»- 
(oralioo  in  1660,  was  cbosen  one  of  the  kiag'B  ebaplaim. 
and  waa  also  honnred  br  Oafurd  at  tbis  tinie  wiib  itw 
degiee  of  D.D.  by  apecul  reqiieat  of  king  Charlrs  IL 
In  1661  he  was  ólfered  the  deaneiy  of  Kocheaier,  bu 
thia  position  he  rcfused.    Like  Baxler,  b 
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>d  for  tłie  Pieabytenans ;  and  be  had  yieldtd  w 
far  aa  to  receive  episcopal  inatitulion  fhim  ^trldoa  io 
pennit  tbe  reading  of  the  Common  Prayer  in  his  church, 
but  when  hc  clearly  aaw  that  there  was  pean  only 
withiii  the  EfM^Usbment,  and  by  an  utter  abaaduD- 
ntenc  of  all  Puritan  principlea,  be  let  the  deanerr  gn, 
eontent  lo  remain  in  Ihe  poailion  he  waa  tben  fillini:. 
Tbe  pasung  of  the  Act  of  Unifonnity  fbreed  him  intn 
Ihe  ranka  of  tbe  Nonconformisu-  Efforta  wcre  madę  by 
Calamy,  Hanton,  and  Bates,  the  leaden  of  thoae  Pres- 

rights  from  tbe  king  by  penonal  inIeTvie«,  and  Ibty 
even  receiyed  enanuagenienl  from  Charlea  II  of  a  [av«- 
able  change,  who"pTomised  torestora  tbem  to  their  eoi- 
ploymenls  and  placea  again,  as  pitying  Ihat  snch  tocn 
should  ho  Yacant"  (Sloughton,  i,  303).  But  Ihe  kin; 
proved  false,  and  the  Puritans  loot  tbeir  placea.  Amoog 
Ihe  Honconfarmiat  minittets  who  would  not  quit  tbe 
pulpit  until  forced  was  Thomas  Manton.  Deprired  of 
a  churah,  he  opened  his  rooms  in  Corent  (larden,  and 
ihere  gatheied  a  congregalion.  Mere  the  OiUbnl  oilh 
was  tendered  to  htm,  and  on  refiisal  he  was  commiltcd 
a  prisoner  lo  Uie  Oate-house,  and  waa  kept  confined  fot 
9ix  tnonths.  He  died  Ocl.  18, 1677.  Perbaps  few  mra 
of  that  age  had  morę  riitue  and  fewei  faiUngi;  but  his 
only  trust  was  in  Ikt  tjKiJi  nfGod,  As  a  preacher  hr 
was  most  highly  esleemed  by  his  contemporaries.  Ushn 
ealls  him  "one  of  tbe  best  preacheia  in  England."  Al 
a  practical  e^poeitor  of  Scriptnre  be  waa  p^aps  nerer 
surpassed.  He  left  numerous  wrilings,  rhiefly  scnDOat 
and  esposilions,  A  oollectiTe  edition  oTbis  woriu  wu 
publishcd  in  b  vots.  %vo,  in  1681-84-89-93-1701,  wiih 
Ufi  by  Dr.  William  Harris:  bot  thia  colh^tion  i>  i»- 
mmplete,  A  lisi  of  al)  his  prodnctiona  ia  giTen  bv  Dar- 
ling, Csd-rp.  BibUoff.  i,  1953-A6.  Tbe  publicatioń  of  a 
complete  colleclion  of  bis  works,  prapared  under  the  n- 
perrisian  of  Iłie  Kev.  ThonMs  Smith,  D.D.,  and  oibtn, 
with  fuli  indexea  and  an  original  memoir  by  the  Rrf. 
J.CRyle.waabegun  in  1869,  aud  ia  to  be  completed.  ia 
20  i-oK  demy  Sto,  in  1874.  ,See  the  eicellent  anidc 
in  AUibone's  DicHouary  n/BritiA  iml  Aiwrisn  At- 
thon,  vol.  ii,  I.  r. ;  Hook,  Eoditiottkał  Biegr.  toL  ri^ 
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a.  V. ;  Middleton,  EwMnffeUcal  Bioffraphy,  iii,  429.     (J. 
H.W.) 

Mantna,  an  lulian  pioTince,  formerly  an  indepen- 
dent duchy,  had  a  high  reputation  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans.  After  sharing  the  fate  of  the  rest  of  Northern 
Italy,  it  was  seized  by  the  Gronzagas  about  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  14th  century.  The  hut  duke  of  the 
houae  of  Gonzaga  died  childieas  at  Padua  in  1708,  wheu 
Mantua  fell  into  the  hands  of  Austria.  In  1859  the 
province  was  given  up  to  Italy,  but  the  town  of  Blantua 
was  not  restored  to  Italy  until  1866,  sińce  which  time 
Mantua  has  formed  a  province  of  the  new  kingdom  of 
iŁaly.  See  Italy.  The  city  of  l^lantua  is  noted  in  ec- 
clesiastical  history  for  a  council  that  was  held  there  in 
1067  to  Judge  pope  Alexander  II  for  a  charge  of  simony 
brought  against  him.  Alexander  II  took  an  oath  to 
deny  the  aocusation,  and,  proviug  the  ralidity  of  his 
dection,  was  recognised  as  the  proper  incumbent  of  the 
]»apal  chair;  while  Honorius  II  (q.  v.),  the  anti-pope, 
was  nnanimously  condemned  as  simoniacaL  See  Lan> 
don,  Manuał  of  CounciU,  p.  890. 

BCantuan,  Baptist,  a  famous  Italian  monastic  and 
poet,  was  bom  at  Mantua  in  1448 ;  joined  the  Carroel- 
ites,  became  generał  of  the  order,  ąuitted  it  in  1515,  and 
deroted  himself  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  belles- 
lettres.  He  died  in  1516.  Uis  works  were  published 
At  Paris  in  1513  (3  Tols.foL),  with  the  Commentaries  of 
&  Murrhon,  S.  Birant,  and  J.  Badius;  and  at  Antwerp 
in  1576  (4  yols.  8vo),  under  the  title,  J,  Baptuta  Mon- 
tuaniy  CarmdUa,  tkeologi,  phUotophij  poiła,  et  oratoria 
dariuinUf  opera  omma^  pturUm*  librit  aucta  et  re^ituła, 
— (ren.  Bioff.  Diet,  ix,  51,  a.  r. 

Mantz,  Fblix,  a  Baptist  martyr  of  the  early  part 
of  the  16Łh  century,  and  a  leader  of  the  Reformation  in 
Germany,  was  a  native  of  Zilrich.  In  1519  he  studied 
Hebrew  with  Zwingle,  under  Carlstadt,  and  was  inti- 
mate  with  that  reformer,  and  also  with  Myconius,  Cap- 
ito,  and  other  leadera  of  the  Swiss  Reformation.  About 
1522  he  objected  openly  to  the  doctrine  of  infant  bap- 
tism,  to  the  ttthes,  usury,  and  other  peculiarities  of  the 
Bomish  Church,  and  thus  failing  to  harmonize  with  the 
Opinions  of  Zwingle,  he  was  led  to  a  separation  from  the 
party  of  that  reformer,  and  became  connected  with  the 
BaptisŁs.  In  1523  he  preached  publicly  on  the  subject 
of  baptism.  In  the  three  disputes  hcld  at  ZUrich  in 
1525,  Mantz  appears  to  ha^e  taken  part,  and  after  that 
of  March  was  thrown  into  prison,  from  which,  however, 
he  escaped.  Ile  afterwards  preached  in  different  parts 
of  Switzerland;  in  1526  was  imprisoned  in  the  tower  of 
WcUenberg,  on  the  charge  of  baptizing  contrary  to  the 
prohibitory  edict  of  the  magistrates  of  ZUrich,  and,  re- 
fuaing  to  recant,  was  condemned,  and  drowned  in  Janu- 
ary, 1527.  See  Brown,  Baptigt  MartyrSy  p.  49  (Amer. 
Bap.  Pub.  Soc  Phila.). 

Mann  (from  the  Sanscrit  mon,  to  Mmib;  litenlly,  tke 
ikiMking  bekig)  is  the  name  of  the  reputed  author  of  the 
most  renowned  law-book  of  the  ancient  Hindus,  and 
likewise  of  an  ancient  Kaipa  sułra  (q.  v.).  It  is  mat- 
ter,  however,  of  considerable  doabt  whether  both  works 
betong  to  the  same  indiridual,  and  whether  the  name 
Manu,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  author  of  the  law- 
book,  was  intended  to  designate  a  historical  pcrsonage. 
In  several  passages  of  the  Yedas  (q.  v.),  as  well  as  of  the 
MahAbh&rata  (q.  v.),  Manu  is  spoken  of  as  the  progeni- 
tor  of  the  human  race,  and  in  the  first  chaptcr  of  the 
law-book  ascribed  to  him  he  declares  himself  to  have 
been  produced  by  Yir&j,  an  offspring  of  the  Supremę 
Being,  and  to  harc  created  all  the  unirerse.  .Hindu 
mythok)gy,  moreover,  recognises  a  succession  of  Manns, 
«ach  of  whom  created,  in  his  own  period,  the  world  anew 
after  it  had  pcrished  at  the  end  of  a  mundane  age.  The 
word  Manu — ^kindred  with  our  *^  iiMm**— belongs  theie- 
fote,  properly  speaking,  to  ancient  Hindu  mythology, 
and  it  was  connected  with  the  renowned  law-book  in 
order  to  impart  to  the  latter  the  sanctity  on  which  its 
authority  rests.    This  work  is  not  merely  a  law-book  in 


the  Euiopean  sense  of  the  word ;  it  is  likewise  a  system 
of  cosmoguny,  or,  as  Sir  William  Jones  lias  it,  "com- 
prises  the  Indian  system  of  duties,  reltgious  and  civłL" 
It  propounds  metaphysical  doctrines,  teaches  the  art  of 
goYemment,  and,  among  other  things,  trcats  of  the  state 
of  the  soul  after  death.  The  cliief  toptcs  of  its  twelre 
books  are  the  following ;  1.  Creation ;  2.  Education  and 
the  duties  of  a  pupil,  or  the  first  order;  3.  Marriage  and 
the  duties  of  a  householder,  or  the  second  order;  4. 
Means  of  subsistence,  and  private  moraU ;  5.  Diet,  puri- 
fication,  and  the  duties  of  women ;  6.  The  duties  of  an 
anchorite  and  an  ascetic,  or  the  duties  of  the  third  and 
fourth  orders ;  7.  Govemment,  and  the  duties  of  a  king 
and  the  military  caste ;  8.  Judicature  and  law,  private 
and  criminal;  9.  Continuation  of  the  former,  and  the 
duties  of  the  commercial  and  serA-ile  castes;  10.  Mixed 
castes,  and  the  duties  of  the  castes  in  time  of  distress ; 
U.  Penance  and  expłatłon ;  12.  Transmigration  and  finał 
beatitude.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Maine  {Ancient  Law} 
and  other  eminent  scholara  that  the  codę  of  Manu  was 
never  fiilly  accepted  or  enforced  in  India,  and  reraained 
always  an  ideał  of  the  perfect  Brahmanic  state.  It  is 
suppoaed,  by  Wilson,  Lassen,  Max  MuUer,  and  Saint  Mar- 
tin, to  have  been  writteu  about  B.C.  900  or  1000.  The 
text  of  this  work  has  been  published  in  sereral  editions 
both  in  India  and  Europę.  An  excellent  English  tran»- 
lation  of  it  we  owe  to  Sir  W.  Jones  (Calcutu,  1796 ;  2d 
ed.,  by  Haughton,  Lond.  1825),  and  a  very  goud  French 
transUtion  to  A.  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps  (Paris,  1833). 
See  Johiintzen,  Ueber  da*  Getetzbuch  du  Manu  (Beri. 
1863);  Max  Muller,  Chips  from  a  German  Workikop 
(Index  to  voL  ii);  Elphiustone,  llist,  of  India  (3d  ed.), 
p.  226  sq.;  Hardwick,  Christ  and  other  Master*,  i,  194 
sq. ;  James  Freeman  Ciarkę,  Ten  Great  Beliffion*,  p.  100 
sq.     See  Hikduism. 

Manudnotor  is  the  name  of  an  ecclesiastical  oflScer 
whose  duty  it  was  to  give  the  signal  to  the  choristers 
to  sing,  to  mark  the  measure,  beat  the  time,  and  regu- 
late  the  musie  The  word  means  to  lead  by  mean*  of 
the  hond;  and  the  ofllcer  was  so  called  because  he  was 
required  to  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  aisle,  and  to  guide 
the  choir  by  the  motions  of  his  hand.  The  Greek 
Church  has  an  officer  who  performs  similar  senrices, 
who  is  called  Me*ochoro*,  because  he  is  seated  in  the 
midst  of  the  choir. — Farrar,  Eccle*.  Diet,  a.  v. 

Mannel  Chabitopulus  (u  XapcrÓ9rot>Xoc)y  or  Sa- 
RANTBNUS  (ó  XapavTtivóc),  OT  the  Philo*opher,  a  Greek 
ecclesiastic  who  iiourishcd  in  the  12th  and  ISth  centu- 
ries,  acquind  a  high  reputation  by  his  philosophical 
attainments.  He  was  appointed  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople  on  the  death  of  Maximus  II,  A.D.  1215,  and  held 
the  patriarchate  for  five  years  and  seren  months.  He 
died  about  A.D.  1221.  Three  synodal  decrees  of  a  Man- 
uel, patriarch  of  Constautinople,  are  giveu  in  the  Ju* 
Greeco-Romanum  of  Leunclavius  (lib.  iii,  p. 238,  etc),  who 
assigns  them  to  Charitopulus,  and  is  fuliowed  by  Cave 
and  Oudin,  who  have  confounded  Charitopulus  with  an- 
other  Manuel  (of  Constantinople).  Le  Quien  objects  to 
this  judgment  of  Leunclayius,  as  not  founded  on  evi- 
denoe,  and,  with  better  reason,  adjudges  them  to  Man- 
uel Bryennius.  Ephraem  of  Constantinople  celebrates 
Charitopulus  as  *'  an  exact  obeerver  of  the  laws  and  can- 
ons" (Georg.  Acropolit,i4 ima/,  [c  19,  p.  17,  ed. Paris;  p. 
35,  ed.  Boim] ;  Ephraem.  De  Pairiarchi*  [Chańtop.  vs. 
10,  251,  ed.Bonn];  Anonymous  [supposed  by  some  to 
be  Niceph.  Callist.],  De  Patriarchi*  Charitopoliłani* 
Carmen  lambicum,  and  Patriarcha  Chariiopoieo*,  apud 
Labbe,  De  Iłi*tor,  Byzani,  Scriptorib,  11  poTpiirTiKÓv ; 
Le  Quien,  Orien*  Chri*tianus,  i,  coL  278 ;  Cave,  Buł,  Litf, 
ad  ann.  1240,  ii,  297  [ed.  Oxfoni,  1740-42) ;  Oudin,  Com- 
mad  de  Scriptorib,et  Scripti*  £ccie*,  iii,  col.  177). — Smith, 
Diet.  of  Gr.  and  Rom,  Biog,  and  MythoL  a.  v. 

Manuel  (I)  Comnknus  (Mavoi/^X  b  KofŁVfiv6c)j 
empeior  of  Constantinople  from  1143  to  1180,  was  the 
fuurth  son  of  John  II,  and  was  bom  about  A.D.  1120. 
Two  of  his  elder  brothers,  AlexlB  and  Andronicus,  both 
died  before  their  father,  and  a  special  declaration  of  the 
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emperor  appointed  Manuel  as  faia  auoceaaor,  to  Łbe  prej- 
ndice  of  hia  third  son,  laaac  Sebaatocrator.  Aa  aoon  aa 
Manuel  aacended  Łbe  throne,  be  surrounded  bimaelf  witb 
tbe  brayeat  waniora  of  the  West,  and  aoon  became  fore- 
most  even  among  tbem  for  bis  courage.  His  reign  was 
a  succession  of  wara,  sometimes  in  Asia,  sometimes  in 
Europę.  Conrad  III  and  Louis  VII  baving  informed 
bim  tbat  they  were  preparing  a  new  cruaade,  Manuel, 
altbougb  apparently  disposed  to  belp  tbem,  gave  seciet 
Information  to  tbe  Turks  of  tbe  approacbing  danger. 

Tbe  relation  wbicb  Manuel  Comnenus  sustained  to 
tbe  Cburcb  of  Romę  is  of  special  interesŁ  to  ua.  His 
Łatin  subjecta  be  treated  witb  kindneas,  embellisbed 
tbeir  cburcbes,  and  readily  did  all  tbey  aaked  of  bim. 
Tbis  generous  disposition  on  tbe  part  of  Manuel  Com- 
nenus towards  tbe  Latina  encouraged  pope  Hadrian  lY 
(115i-1159)  to  make  proposals  for  a  union  of  tbe  Eaat- 
em  witb  tbe  Western  Churcb,  but  the  plan  failed  of 
suocess  because  of  tbe  objections  of  tbe  Greek  patriarcb 
to  acknowledge  tbe  aupremacy  of  tbe  pope  of  Romę. 
See  Greek  Ciiurch.  After  Hadrian'8  deatb  Manuel 
entered  into  correspondence  witb  Alexander  III,  de- 
clared  bimself  in  favor  of  tbe  Crusadea,  and  offered  a»- 
sistanoe.  Tbe  German  emperor,  Frederick  I,  bad  taken 
sides  witb  the  rival  pope  Yictor,  and  Manuel  embraced 
tbis  opportunity  to  urge  upon  Alexander  tbe  daius  of 
tbe  Greek  emperor  to  tbo  Roman  crown,  prombing  in 
return  to  aid  the  pope  in  establisbing  tbe  papai  power 
in  all  Italy,  and  in  tbe  union  of  tbe  Eastem  and  West- 
ern Church.  So  long  as  tbe  pope  waa  in  danger  from 
tbe  inyading  Allemanni,  be  acted  as  if  be  felt  inclined 
to  acknowledge  tbe  tnie  representative  of  Conatantine 
and  Augustus.  But  after  tbe  establishment  of  peace 
and  friendsbip  witb  Frederick,  Alexander  *'spoke  a  morę 
peremptory  language,  confirmed  tbe  acta  of  bis  prede- 
cessors,  exoommunicated  the  adherenta  of  Manuel,  and 
pronounced  tbe  finał  separation  of  tbe  cburcbes,  or  at 
least  tbe  empires  of  Constantinoplc  and  Romę'*  (Gibbon, 
T,491).  Manuel  dtedSept  24, 1180.  He  is  said  to  bave 
been  deeply  yersed  in  tbeology,  but  **  was  certainly  rath- 
er  a  great  talker  tban  a  great  thinker  on  religion.**  See 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr,  and  Rom.  Biog.  s.  v. ;  Lebean,  Hitt.. 
du  Boś- Empire  (Paris,  1884),  xvi,  68  są. ;  Wetzer  u. 
Welte,  KirchenrLexihmy  s.  y. 

Manuel  op  Constantinople.  There  were  two 
Manuels  patriarcha  of  Constantinople,  Manuel  I  (Chari- 
topnlus),  and  Manuel  II,  tbe  subject  of  tbe  present  arti- 
cle.  Cave,  Oudin,  and  othen  seem  to  bavo  confounded 
the  two,  for  they  state  tbat  Manuel  Cbaritopnlus  suc- 
ceeded  Germanus  II  in  A.D.  1240.  Cbaritopnlus  was 
tbe  predecessor  of  Germanus,  not  bis  successor ;  Manuel 
II  was  bis  successor,  thougb  not  immediately,  for  the 
brief  patriarchate  of  Methodius  II  and  a  yacancy  in  tbe 
see,  of  considcrable  but  uncertain  length,  intenrened. 
Manuers  deatb  is  distinctly  fixed  as  baying  occurred 
two  months  bcfore  tbat  of  tbe  emperor  Joannes  Ducas 
Yatatzcs,  A.D.  1255,  Oct.  30.  The  duration  of  his  pa- 
triarchate is  fixed  by  Nicepborus  Callisti,  according  to 
Le  Quien,  at  eleven  years ;  but  the  table  in  tbe  Protrep^ 
ticon  of  Labbe  assigns  to  bim  fourteen  years,  so  tbat  A.D. 
1240  or  1244  may  be  assuraed  as  the  year  of  bis  acces- 
sion,  according  as  one  or  the  other  of  these  authorities 
b  preferred.  Manuel  held,  before  bis  patriarchate,  a 
high  place  among  the  ecclesiastics  of  tbe  Byzantine 
court,  thcn  fixcd  at  Nice,  and  was  reputed  a  man  of 
piety  and  bolincss,  "though  married,"  and  of  a  mild  and 
gentle  disposition,  but  by  no  means  leamed.  The  three 
Sententia  Synodales  of  the  patriarcb  Manuel  giyen  in 
tbe  Jus  Grceco-Romanum  undoubtedly  belong  to  tbis 
patriarcb,  not  to  Charitopulus,  for  tbe  second  of  tbem, 
De  Transiałione  Episcoporum^  is  expre88ly  dated  July, 
Indict.  8,  A.M.  6578,  Kra  of  Constant  =  A.D.  1 250.  Some 
works  in  MS.,  cspecially  a  letter  to  pope  Innocent  by 
**  Manuel  Patriarcha  CPol.,''  probably  belong  to  Manuel 
of  Constantinople  (Le  Quien,  Orient  ChrigtianuSy  i,  col. 
279;  Cave,  Nitt,  LUU  ad  ann.  1240,  ii,  297  [ed.  Oxfoid, 
1740-42] ;  Oudin,  Comment  de  Scr^rib,  et  Scriptit  Ec- 


des.  iii,  coL  177 ;  Fabri doa,  BibL  Greee.  xi,  6fi8>-SBtkłi, 
DicL  of  Gr,  and  Rom.  Biog,  and  IfptkoL  a.  v. 


Manuel  Hoix>bólu8,  a  Byzantine  eodesiastic  ofthe 
I3tb  centur>%  about  1261  or  1262  waa  craell^r  mntilated 
by  tbe  cutting  off  of  his  nose  and  lips,  by  order  of  tbe 
ambitious  Micbael  Palseologus,  because  he  had  crpccss- 
ed  grief  at  tbe  depoaition,  persecution,  and  bonishmesit 
of  Joannes  Lascaris,  emperor  of  Nicea,  by  Palasologu^ 
his  successor  in  tbe  empire.    Holobolus  was  then  ooi>- 
fined  to  tbe  monastery  of  tbe  Precuraor,  where,  bayiag 
excellent  abilities  and  opportunities,  be  pursued  his  stmi- 
ies  witb  success.    About  A.D.  1267  Germanus  III,  bisb- 
op  of  Constantinople,  procured  for  bim  the  appointim-nt 
of  teacher  of  a  school  of  young  ecclesiastics,  and  pc«- 
yailed  upon  tbe  emperor  to  remit  bis  paniahment  and 
allow  bim  to  quit  tbe  monastery.    Germanus  alao  oon- 
ferred  on  bim  tbe  eoclesiastical  office  <^  rbetor,  read»' 
and  expounder  of  tbe  Scriptures.     Wben  the  empcnr 
Palieologus  attempted  a  reconciliation  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  cburcbes,  be  sought  the  counsel  of  Holobolus,  but 
he  declared  against  tbe  plan  of  reooncOiation.     Tbis 
brought  upon  bim  tbe  emperoi^s  indignataon,  and  be 
was  obligeid  to  take  refuge  in  tbe  cburcb  aanctnaiy  to 
escape  yiofence  from  tbe  emperor^a  courtiers;  waa  han- 
isbed  tbence  to  tbe  monastery  of  Hyacinthos^  at  Niee, 
A.D.  1273 ;  was  afterwards  taken  back  to  Constantiiio- 
ple,  and  beaten  and  panided  ignominioualy  thiongh  tbe 
streets.    In  A.D.  1288,  after  the  aooeaaion  of  Andmoicas 
II,  PalsBologus,  son  of  Micbael,  wbo  punned  witb  le- 
spect  to  tbe  union  of  tbe  cburcbea  an  oppoaite  poiicr 
to  tbat  of  bis  father,  Holobolus  appeared  in  the  Synod 
of  Constantinople,  in  wbicb  Joannes  Yeccaa  was  deposed 
from  tbe  patriarchate  of  Conatantinople,  and  he  took 
part  in  tbe  subeequent  disputations  witb  tbat  chief  ^rf* 
tbe  Łatinizing  party.     Little  else  is  known  of  Holobo- 
lus.   See  Smith,  Did,  o/Gr,  and  Rom,  Biog,  and  MytkoL 
s.v. 

BCanuel  PALAOLOGua.   SeeFEiuuRA;  Fi^orerce, 
Synod  of. 

Manuel,  Nicuius,  or  Nicolas,  aotnetimes  called 
Deutsch,  one  of  tbe  most  prominent  cbaracters  in  tbe 
eoclesiastical  history  of  Switzeiland,  in  tbe  age  joat  pre- 
ceding  the  Keformation,  was  bom  at  Bem  in  1484«    Hb 
real  name  is  conjectured  by  bis  biog^pber,  Dr.  GrUo- 
eisen,  to  baye  been  A  łleman,  but,  as  be  waa  iUegitimate,  it 
was,  for  family  reasons,  changed  anagrammatically  into 
tbat  of  Manuel.     It  is  furtber  conjectured  tbat  be  was 
brought  up  by  bis  matemal  grandfatber,  TbUring  Fiick- 
art.     He  was  an  artbt  by  profesaion,  but  he  exoel]ed 
also  as  a  poet  and  antbor.    He  studied  tbe  art  of  paint- 
ing  at  Culmar,  under  the  siiccessors  of  tbe  oelebrated 
Martin  SchOn,  until  the  famę  of  Titian  attracted  bim  to 
Yenice,  where,  about  151 1,  be  became  one  of  hia  pnpils: 
be  is  tbe  Emanuelio  Tedetco  of  Ridolfi  and  other  Italian 
writers.    He  is  said  to  baye  aasisted  Holbein,  in  1515, 
in  bis  "  Dance  of  Deatb ;"  but  tbia  ta  yery  improbable, 
as  be  was  himself  employed  at  tbat  time  in  painting  tbe 
same  aubject  in  tbe  cloister  of  tbe  Dominican  ooDTent 
at  Bem.    It  was  executed  in  fnsco  or  distemper.    Tbe 
picture  consisted  of  foTty-aix  subjects,  forty-one  of  wbich 
were  the  actoal  Todłeniam  ;  it  bas  long  sińce  been  de- 
stroyed,  but  tbe  composiUons  are  preaerred  in  prints 
and  copies :  tbe  wali  on  wbicb  it  waa  painted  was  pnUed 
down  in  1660.    Manuel  waa  an  actiye  lefonner,  and 
many  of  these  designs  are  refleetions  upon  the  aboies 
of  tbe  Roman  Cburcb.    He  also  oroamented  bis  own 
house  witb  a  large  fresco,  repreaenting  Solomoa  wor- 
shipping  idola.    But  of  these  and  aeyeral  other  of  ba 
works  notbing  now  remains,  except  some  amall  water- 
color  copies  preseryed  in  tbe  libraiy  at  Baale.    How- 
eyer,  either  because  bis  pendl  did  not  bring  him  suffi- 
cient  for  tbe  maintenanoe  of  bis  family^  or  from  bis  po- 
litical  ardor,  be  was  induced  to  engage  in  miUtaiy  aod 
public  affiurs.    He  seryed,  as  ąuartermaater  or  oomou»> 
saiy,  among  tbe  Swiss  alliea  wbo  assisted  Francia  I  in  his 
expeditton  against  Milan,  1522,  and  was  pnaent  botb  aft 
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ihe  storming  of  Nowia  and  tbe  battle  of  Bioooca.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  choaen  landrogt  of  Erlacb, 
and  from  the  year  1526  distinguished  himself  by  his 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  Reformataon.  From  thia  period 
he  was  entirely  deTOted  to  that  canse,  and  to  his  yarioos 
public  employmenta  He  died  in  IfiSO^when  only  forty- 
6ix  years  of  age.  Aa  a  writer  he  began  to  distinguish 
himaelf  in  1509,  by  rarious  popolar  poems  and  aongs  in 
the  Swiss  dialect,  fuli  of  humor  and  sharp  satire.  He  ia 
said  by  some  to  be  the  author  of  a  song,  which  origi- 
nated  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century,  deriding  the 
belief  in  the  immacukte  conception  of  the  Yirgin  Mary. 
But  though  this  be  doubtful,  it  is  certain  that  Manuel 
wielded  his  pen  in  snpport  of  the  Reformation  by  at- 
tacking  the  groes  abuses  of  the  dergy  and  tbe  Uoen- 
tioosness  of  monastics.  His  Fcuinacktsspiekf  or  '*  Dra- 
matic  Moralities  and  Mysteries,"  which  he  began  to 
compose  abont  1522,  are  marked  by  the  same  qualitaes 
as  Wa  polemical  pieces.  See  Dr.  GrUneisen,  Nicclas 
Mcamel,  L^ben  und  Werhe  emet  MakrSy  Dickiera^  Kric' 
fferSf  StaatsnumneSfUndReformcUors  (Stuttgart  and  Tli- 
bingen,  1887) ;  Nagler,  Neues  A  UgememeM  Kunttler-Lex~ 
ikon,  8.  V.;  VieTzog,  ńeal-Encykhp,  ix,  4  8q.;  English 
Cydop.  s.y, 

Mannre.  Althoogh  the  Scriptnres  do  not  fumish 
os  with  many  detaUs  respecting  the  state  of  agriculture 
in  Judaia,  yet  we  may  collect  from  rarious  passages 
many  interesting  hints  that  will  enable  us  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  high  state  of  its  cultiyation.  See  Agricul- 
ture. It  is  not  probable  that  the  Hebrews  derired 
their  knowledge  of  manures  from  Egypt,  but  they  doubt> 
less  adopted  and  preaenred  the  customs  which  esisted 
among  the  previous  inhabitants  of  the  country.  In  the 
parable  of  the  fig-tree  which  had  for  three  years  been 
barren,  and  which  the  proprietor  therefore  doomed  to  be 
cut  down,  the  gardener  is  represented  as  praying  for  de- 
lay,  until  ho  should  **  dig  about  it  and  dung  it"  (Lukę 
xiii,  7).  To  explain  this,  Lightfoot  ąuotes  the  follow- 
ing  from  the  Talmud :  "  They  lay  dung  to  moisten  and 
enrich  the  soii ;  dig  about  the  roots  of  trees ;  pluck  up 
the  suckers;  take  off  the  leares;  sprinkle  ashes;  and 
amoke  under  the  trees  to  kill  vermin."  In  addition  to 
the  rarious  modcs  of  irrtgation,  the  soil  was  likewise 
enriched  by  means  of  ashes ;  to  which  were  addcd  the 
Btraw  Ci^C,  teben),  stubble  (Vp,  ifca#A),  husks,  or  chaff 
(y^TOf  móu)f  together  with  the  brambles  and  grass  that 
oyeispiead  tbe  land  during  the  sabbatical  year;  all  be- 
ing  ledaeed  by  flre  and  osed  as  manure  (ProT.  xxiv,  81 ; 
Isa.¥ii,28;  xxxii,  13).  The  buming  orer  the  sarfaoe 
of  tbe  land  had  also  anotber  good  eifect,  that  of  destioy- 
ing  the  seeda  of  ]ioxiou8  faerbs  (Jahn,  BibL  Arch,  §  57). 
Dunghills  are  mentioned  in  1  Sam.  ii,  8;  Ezra  yi,  11 ; 
Dan.  ii,  5 ;  iii,  29,  and  one  of  the  gates  at  Jerusalem  was 
called  the  Dung-gate,  front  dung  being  carried  out  there 
(Neh.ii,  18).  That  the  aoil  was  manored  with  dung,  we 
leam  from  2  Kings  ix,  87 ;  Psa.  lxxxiii,  10 ;  Jer.  viii,  2 ; 
ix,  22;  xvi,  4;  xxv,  88;  Lukę  xiv,  35.  The  Isiaelites 
had  comparatively  few  horseb  and  few  swine,  two  sources 
of  exceUent  stioog  manure.  Their  animals  consisted 
chiefly  of  ox£n,  cameU^  asses,  sbeep,  and  goats.  The 
dong  of  the  cow  and  camel  was  osed  to  a  considerable 
extent  for  fuel,  and  the  dung  of  the  sacriffces  was  direct^ 
cd  to  be  bumed— ciAnimstances  calculated  to  diminish 
the  Bupply.  That  salt  waa  used  for  mannre  we  leam 
from  MatL  v,  18  and  Lukę  xiv,  34, 85,  and  it  would  ap- 
pear  that  salt  was  sometimea  sown  by  itself  on  the  land, 
at  otbers  mixed  in  the  dunghilL  From  the  Talmud  we 
leam  that  a  dunghill  in  a  public  place  expoeed  the  own- 
er  to  the  payment  of  whatever  damage  it  might  occa- 
sion,  and  any  person  might  remove  it  as  a  nuLsance. 
Dung  might  not,  donng  the  seventh  year,  be  transport- 
ed  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  fields  intended  to  be  ma- 
nnred.  Under  certain  restrictions  it  was,  however,  per- 
mitted  to  fold  cattle,  for  the  sake  of  their  manure,  upon 
the  landa  that  ieqoired  it  in  the  sabbatic  year,  and  it  is 
fom  this  only  we  leam  that  the  practioe  ex28ted  among 
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the  Jews,  who  would  aeem  mora  genenlly  to  lUve  fokU 
ed  their  sheep  within  wailed  endoeuies  (John  x,  1-6), 
the  oocaaional  clearance  of  which  must  have  afforded  a 
prindpal  supply  of  manure.  It  would  seem  that  gaiw 
dens,  exoept  a  few  old  roee-gardens,  were  not  allowed 
within  the  walla  of  Jerusalem,  on  aooount  of  the  manure 
they  would  have  requiied,  and  "  becanae  of  the  stench," 
B»  the  Mishnah  statea,  this  produced,  as  well  as  because 
of  that  arising  from  the  weeds  thrown  out  from  gardens. 
From  another  passage  of  the  Talmud  we  are  informed 
that  the  anrplus  blood  of  the  sacrifices  offered  in  the 
Tempie,  that  is  to  aay,  the  blood  which  was  poured  out 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  after  the  altar  had  been  duły 
sprinkled,  waa  conducted  by  a  anbterraneous  channel  to 
the  outaide  of  the  dty,  and  was  sold  to  the  gardeners  as 
manure  for  their  gardens;  by  which  we  are  to  under- 
stand  that  the  gardeners  were  allowed  to  uae  it  on  pay- 
ing  the  price  of  a  trespaas-offering,  without  which  it 
oould  not  be  appropriateid  to  any  common  use  after  hav- 
ing  been  dedicated  at  the  altar.    See  DuKa 

Manna  Mortna.    See  Ahortisation. 

Mannsoripta,  Bibucau  These  are  dther  He- 
brew  or  Greek ;  we  shall  treat  of  them  separatdy,  using 
laigdy  the  matter  found  in  the  Dictionaries  of  Kitto 
and  Smith. 

I.  Jewish  MctRtucripU, — 1.  These  are  divided  into  (a«) 
Synagoffue  rolls  or  tocred  copieSf  and  (5.)  Prwate  or 
common  copies, 

(a.)  The  synagogue  rolls  contain  the  Pentateuch,  the 
appointed  sections  of  the  prophets,  or  the  book  of  Es- 
ther,  which  last  is  used  only  at  the  Feast  of  Purim.  The 
three  are  never  put  together,  but  are  written  on  separata 
rolls.  They  are  in  the  Chaldee  or  square  Hebrew  chai^ 
acter,  without  vowels  and  aocents,  accompanied  with 
theptincto  exiraórdmariaf  and  having  the  unusual  forms 
of  certain  consonants.  The  parehment  is  prepared  in 
a  particiilar  manner  by  the  hands  of  Jews  only,  and 
madę  from  the  hides  of  c2pan  animals,  which,  wheu  duły 
wrought,  are  Joined  together  by  thongs  madę  out  of  the 
same  materiid.  They  are  then  divided  into  columns, 
the  breadth  of  which  must  not  excced  half  their  length. 
These  columns,  whoee  number  is  prescribed,  must  be  of 
equal  length  and  breadth  among  themseWes,  and  con- 
tain a  certain  number  of  lines,  each  linę  having  no  more 
than  three  words.  The  Talmud  contains  strict  rulea 
conoeming  the  materiał,  the  color,  the  ink,  letters,  divi- 
dons,  writing  instrument,  etc.,  which  are  doedy  fol- 
lowed,  espedally  in  the  Pentateuch.  These  rules  are 
extracted  from  the  Talmud,  and  tnmslated  in  Adler^s 
Judaorum  CodicU  Sacri  rite  acribendi  ieget,  etc  (Ham- 
burg, 1779,  8vo).  The  minuteness  of  such  regulationg 
renders  it  a  most  irksome  task  for  the  topker  or  scribe 
to  write  out  a  synagogue  rolL  The  revińon  of  the 
Toraky  as  the  synagogue  roli  is  oflen  called,  must  be 
undertaken  within  thirty  days  after  its  trauBcription, 
else  it  is  unfit  for  use.  Three  roistakes  on  one  side  or 
skin  are  allowable ;  but  should  thcre  beyó«r,  or  should 
there  happen  to  be  an  error  in  the  open  and  cU>»e  sec- 
tions of  the  law,  in  the  poeition  of  the  songs  in  £xod.  v 
and  Deut  xxii,  which  are  the  only  portions  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch written  in  poetical  lines,  then  the  whole  copy 
is  worthless.  The  great  beauty  of  penmanship  exhib- 
ited  in  these  synagogue  copies  bas  always  been  admired. 
They  are  taken  from  authentic  exemplarB,  without  the 
dightest  deviation  or  correction.  Seldom  do  they  fali 
into  the  hands  of  Christians ;  sińce,  as  soon  as  they  cease 
to  be  employed  in  the  synagogue,  they  are  either  buńcd 
or  carefully  laid  aside,  lest  they  should  be  profaned  by 
coming  into  the  poesesdon  of  Gentiles. 

(5.)  Private  MSS.  are  written  partly  in  the  »quore  or 
Chaldee  chanicter,  partly  in  the  RabbimcaL  They  are 
held  in  far  less  esteem  than  the  synagogue  rolls,  and  are 
wont  to  be  denominated  profome  (pesuUm),  Thdr  form 
is  entirely  arbitrary.  They  are  in  folio,  quarto,  octavo, 
and  doodecimo.  Of  those  written  in  the  tguare  char*' 
atiery  the  greater  number  are  on  parehment,  some  on 
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piper.  The  ink  of  the  letten  U  always  bUck,  bat  the 
vowel  pointa  are  uBually  written  with  ink  of  a  different 
color  from  that  of  the  oonaonanta.  Initial  words  and 
letten  are  freqiiently  deoorated  with  gold  and  silver  ool- 
on,  The  prose  partB  are  arranged  in  columns ;  the  po- 
etic  in  parallel  numbenL  Some  copiea  are  without  col- 
nmns.  The  oolumns  are  not  always  oocapied  with  the 
Hebrew  text  alone ;  for  a  veruon  ia  freqoent]y  added, 
which  is  either  written  in  the  text  after  the  manner  of 
verse8,  or  in  a  columu  by  itaelf,  or  in  the  margin  in  a 
smaller  character.  The  uumber  of  lines  is  not  preecribed 
by  the  Talmud.  The  upper  and  lower  margin  are  filled 
with  the  Great  Maaorah,  and  aometimes  with  a  rabbin- 
ical  oommentary ;  as  also  with  prayers,  paalms,  and  the 
like.  The  extemal  margin  is  for  oorrections,  scholia, 
yariationsy  notioes  of  the  hapktaroth  (sections  from  the 
prophets),  parshioth  (sections  from  the  law),  the  oom- 
mentaries  of  the  rabbins,  etc  The  inner  mai^gin,  or 
that  between  the  columns,  is  occupied  with  the  Little 
Masorah.  The  single  books  of  the  O.  T.  are  separated 
from  one  another  by  spaces,  except  the  books  of  Samuel, 
Kinga,  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  which  are  writ- 
ten continuously.  The  sections  of  the  law  and  prophets 
are  generally  marked.  In  the  MSSb  of  different  coun- 
tries  the  books  are  differently  airanged.  These  copies 
generally  pass  through  Tarioua  hands  before  they  are 
flnished.  The  consonants  proceed  from  the  iopher  or 
scribe.  When  the  same  penon  writes  both  consonants 
and  Yowels,  as  is  frequently  the  case— be  never  makes 
them  at  the  same  time — the  former  are  fłnished  before 
he  begins  to  append  the  latter.  The  Keris  in  the  mar- 
gin uniformly  proceed  from  the  yowel-writer.  It  is 
probable  that  these  copies  were  in  no  instance  madę  by 
Christiana. 

The  square  character  employed  in  the  MSS.  of  which 
we  have  spoken  has  varietiea»  The  Jews  themselves 
distinguish  in  the  synagogue  roUs — 1.  the  Tam  letter, 
with  sharp  corners  and  perpendicular  coronulie,  used 
amoog  the  German  and  Polish  Jews ;  2.  the  V"eUhe  let- 
ter, morę  modern  than  the  Tanif  and  rounder,  with  co- 
ronuln,  particularly  found  in  the  sacred  copies  of  the 
Spanish  and  Oriental  Jews.    See  Old  Testament. 

2.  The  age  of  Hebrew  MSS.  is  not  easily  determinecL 
It  is  tnie  that  they  ofben  oontain  subecriptions  giving 


public  library  at  St  Petersburg  there  is  a  oolleetioo  of  He- 
brew MSS.  madę  by  Mr.  Firkowicz,  containing  arroml 
very  ancient  ones.  The.  oldest  datę  is  in  a  roli  found 
in  a  Karaite  synagogue  in  the  Crimea,  viz.  A.D.  4^: 
but  that  datę  is  Tery  suspidons.  Sererśl  fragmenta  of 
roUs  give,  as  the  dates  of  purchaae  or  dcdication,  A.D. 
639,  764,  781,  789,  798, 805, 815,  848,  848. 

8.  A  few  of  the  oldest  Hebrew  MSS.  may  be  bńedy 
described  here.    We  begin  with  the 

HelaU  or  HiUel  Codex  O^K^n  nfiD),  one  of  the  mtmt 
ancient  and  most  oelebrated  oodioes  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures,  which  dcrived  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
written  at  Hilla  (ribicbn),  a  town  built  near  the  nans 
of  ancient  BabeL    Others,  however,  maintaiii  that  it 
was  called  Hilali  becauae  the  name  of  the  man  wbu 
wrote  it  was  HiUeL    But  whatever  uneertainty  then 
may  be  about  the  derivaŁion  of  its  name,  there  can 
hardly  be  any  doubt  that  it  was  written  A.D.  600.  fior 
Sakkuto  tells  us  most  distinctiy  that  when  he  aaw  the 
mainder  of  it  (cir.  A.D.  1500)  the  Codex  was  900 
old.    His  words  are,  **  In  the  year  4956,  on  the  28Ut  <if 
Ab  (1196,  better  1197),  there  was  a  great  peisecution  of 
the  Jews  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon  from  the  two  king- 
doms  that  came  to  besiege  it.     It  was  then  that  the 
twenty-four  sacred  books  which  were  written  long  ago, 
about  the  year  600,  by  R  Moses  ben-IIillel  (on  which 
accouot  the  Codex  was  called  HUali),  in  an  exoeediDgIj 
correct  manner,  and  afber  which  all  the  copies  were  c(«- 
rected,  were  taken  away.    I  saw  the  remaining  two 
porttons  of  it — yiz.  the  earlier  and  later  proph^s — writ- 
ten in  large  and  beantiful  characters,  which  were  faroaght 
to  Portugal  and  sold  in  Africa,  where  they  stiU  aze,  ha¥- 
ing  been  written  900  years  ago.    Kimchi,  in  his  Gram- 
mar  on  Numb.  xy,  4,  says  that  the  Pentateuch  of  Chis 
Codex  was  extant  in  Toleti**  (Juckassin,  ećL  Filipowski, 
Lond,  1857,  p.  220).    The  Codex  had  the  Tlberian  yow- 
els  and  accents,  Masorah  and  Nikud  glosses,  and  it 
8er\'ed  up  to  A.D.  1500  as  a  model  from  which  copies 
were  madę.    The  Codex  which  Haja  had  in  Babykio 
about  A.D.  1000  was  conveyed  to  Leon,  in  Spain,  wbeie 
the  greater  part  of  it  became  a  prey  to  the  fury  of  the 
martial  hosts  who  sacked  the  Jewish  dwellings  in  1197. 
The  celebrated  grammarian,  Jacobben-£leazar,fixed  the 
renderings  of  the  Biblical  text  according  to  thia  Codex. 
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an  account  of  the  time  when  they  were  written,  and  the  and  the  older  philologians  frequcntly  quote  it.  Cbap. 
name  of  the  scribe,  or  also  of  the  poesessor.  But  these  GrHtz,  Geschichte  der  Juden  (Lpz.  1859),  Ti,  182,  229; 
accounts  are  often  ambiguous,  occasionally  incorrect  i  FUrst,  Gachichłe  des  Karaerlkumt  (Leipzic,  1869),  i,  22. 
Where  they  are  altogether  wanting  it  is  still  morę  diffi-  138;  Kimchi,  Radicum  Liber  ed,  Bietenikal  et  LAnełm 
cult  to  discoyer  the  age.  In  the  latter  case  the  charac^  (Berolini,  1847),  p.  26.  See  Jaoob  BEX-£f«BAZAK. 
ter  of  the  writing,  the  oolor  of  the  ink,  the  quality  and  No.  1,  Pinner.  This  is  a  PenUteuch  roli  oo  Icatber, 
complexion  of  the  parchment,  the  absence  of  the  Maso-  j  containing  the  fire  Mosaic  books  complete.  It  has  no 
rab,  of  the  Towel-points, 
of  the  unusual  letters, 
etc,  have  been  chiefly 
rested  opon.  Still,  how- 
ever,  such  particulars  are 
uncertain  marks  of  age. 
The  oldest  Hebrew 
MS.  known  to  Kennicott 
or  De  Rossi  was  684  of 
De  Rossi,  a  merę  frag- 
ment, containing  smidl 
portions  of  Leviticus  and 
Numbera.  According  to 
its  furmer  posseasor,  it 
belongs  to  the  8th  cen- 
tury.  So  much  uncer- 
tainty  attaches  to  the  in- 
temid  marka  adopted  by 
these  two  Hebraiats  that 
the  ages  to  which  they 
assign  several  Hebrew 
MSS.   are    gratuttous. 

Since  Pinner  examined  a  nnmber  of  MSS.  belonging  to 
the  Bibie  Society  of  Odeasa,  older  ones  are  now  known. 
(For  the  dates  of  his  MSS.,  see  bebw.)    In  the  imperial 


Odessa  MS.,  Ko.  1  of  Pinoer  (MaL  It,  6). 


rowels,  accents,  or  Masorah.  The  roli  cooaiMs  of  fortr- 
five  pieces.  Aa  to  the  foim  of  the  letters,  it  diffen  anh 
siderably  from  the  present  style.    Thia  ia  particuhdy 
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obeenrable  m  tbe  case  of  K  !1  ^  t  b  S.  The  ▼aruitions 
in  Łhe  text  from  the  Masoietic  receiuion  are  few  and  in- 
considcrable.  The  MS.,  according  to  the  subscńption, 
was  corrected  in  the  year  580|  conseąuently  the  roli 
must  have  been  written  upwards  of  1280  yeara.  It  was 
brougKt  from  Derbend,  in  Dagheatan,  and  ia  now  at  SL 
Petersborg.  If  the  subscription  be  genuine,  it  ia  the 
oldeat  MS.  known,  except  that  one  in  tbe  Firkowicz  col- 
lection  dated  489.    (See  Rule,  KaratteSf  p.  100  8q.) 

No.  634f  De  Rosń,  qaarto.  Thia  ia  but  tbe  fragment 
of  a  MS.,  containing  Ler.  xxi,  19-Numb.  i,  50.  It  is  on 
l>archment,  without  the  Towel-pointa,  Masorah,  or  Ke- 
ris.  It  haa  alao  no  interval  between  the  panhioth  or 
aectiona.  But  there  are  sometimea  pointa  between  the 
worda.  It  belongs,  in  De  Koasi^s  opinion,  to  the  8th 
century,  and  ia  corroded  by  age.  The  character  of  the 
letters  is  intermediate,  approaching  the  German.  It  ia 
DOW  at  Parma. 

No.  5,  Pinner.  This  is  a  roli  of  the  Pentateuch,  bnt 
incomplete.  The  Mrriting  begina  with  Numb.  xiii,  19. 
The  form  of  the  letters  ia  Tery  different  from  the  prea- 
ent  style.  It  ia  careleaaly  written,  worda  and  letters  be- 
ing  frequently  omitted.  The  subscription  statea  that  it 
-waa  written  A.D.  848. 

No.  11,  Pinner.  Thia  ia  a  fragment  of  a  ajmagogue 
roli,  beginning  with  Deut.  xxxi,  1.     The  datę  is  881. 

No.  503,  De  Rossi,  in  quarto.  Thia  ia  a  MS.  of  the 
Pentateuch,  madę  up  of  different  pieces.  It  begina  with 
Gen.  xlii,  15,  and  enda  with  DeuU  xv,  12.  There  ia  a 
chaam  in  it  from  Lev.  xxi,  19  to  Numb.  i,  60,  because 
De  Kossi  separated  thia  portion,  thinking  it  to  be  older 
than  the  rest,  and  characterized  it  as  an  independent 
fragment  by  the  No.  634.  The  Towel-points  are  at- 
tached,  but  not  throughout,  eyidently  by  the  same  hand 
aa  that  which  wrote  the  consonanta.  There  are  no  traces 
of  the  Maaorah  or  Keris.  Somettmea  ita  readings  hare 
a  remarkable  agreement  with  those  of  the  Samjuitan 
text  and  ancient  rersiona.  De  Koasi  places  the  Tarious 
pieces  of  which  it  is  madę  up  in  the  9th  and  lOth  oen- 
turiea. 

No.  3,  Pinner,  smali  folio,  Thia  MS.  oontaina  the 
greater  and  lesser  propheta,  on  226  leaves.  £veiy  page 
ia  written  in  two  columns,  between  which,  aa  wdl  aa 
below,  and  in  the  outer  margin,  atanda  the  Masorah. 
£very  column  containa  twenty-one  linesi  Afler  each 
▼erse  are  two  pointa,  to  which,  without  any  interyal,  a 
new  yerse  aucceeda.  The  vowela  and  accenta,  aa  well 
aa  the  greater  and  lesser  Masorah,  are  wholly  different 
from  the  Masoretic.  The  formcr  are  plaoed  above  the 
consonants.  The  lirat  page  haa  a  twofold  pointing,  viz. 
above  and  below,  but  this  doea  not  occur  again  except 
occasionally  in  rersea  or  words.  From  Zech.  xiv,  6  to 
MaL  i,  13  there  is  no  punctuation,  and  the  fint  three 
yerses  of  Malachi  alone  have  been  pointed  much  later  in 
the  manner  now  usuaL  The  whole  Codex  is  verv  cor- 
rectiy  written.  The  form  of  the  consonants  differs  oon- 
aiderably  from  the  present  text  The  yarious  readings 
of  thia  MS.,  according  to  Pinner's  collation,  are  numer- 
oua  and  important.  The  datę  is  916.  Two  others  in 
the  same  coUection,  No&  15  and  17,  have  the  same  vowel 
and  accent  system,  L  e.  the  Bab ylonian  or  Eastem,  which 
originated  in  the  6th  century,  and  from  which,  in  the 
7th,  that  of  the  Western,  or  tbe  school  of  Tiberiaa,  waa 
deyeloped.  Pinsker  has  written  ably  on  the  subject 
(Ewleiitmg  in  das  BabyUmuch-ffebraigche  Punktations- 
sjftftnL,  etc.,Wien,  1683),  reviewed  by  Furst  in  the  Zeii- 
ichrift  der  deutscken  morgenlandischen  GeaelUchaft,  xviii, 
314  sq. 

No.  13,  Pinner,  folia  This  is  an  incomplete  MS., 
consisting  of  1 16  leavea,  on  good  parchment,  containing 
2  Samuel  from  vi,  10  to  the  end,  and  the  books  of  Kinga. 
Each  page  has  three  columns,  between  which,  aa  also  at 
the  sides  of  the  text,  stands  the  Masorah.  The  vowela 
and  accenta  are  different  from  those  now  in  use.  The 
text  has  many  and  important  readings ;  and  the  Maso- 
rah deseryea  to  be  examined.  Two  pointa  stand  after 
each  yerse ;  and  2d  aucceeda  lat  Kings  without  a  yacant 


space  between.  An  inscription  statea  that  tbe  MS.  waa 
purchased  in  938.    It  is  obyiously  an  important  codex. 

Codex  590,  Kennicott,  folio.  Thia  MS.  conUins  the 
Propheta  and  Hagiographa  on  parchmenL  The  text 
has  the  yowel-pointa,  but  apparently  from  a  later  band. 
The  margin  doea  not  exhibit  the  Masorah,  bat  yariationa 
are  noted  here  and  there.  Some  booka  baye  the  finał 
Maaorah.  The  separate  books  haye  no  titlea,  and  they 
are  arranged  in  the  oldest  order,  Jeremiah  and  Ezeki^ 
ooming  before  Isaiah,  and  Ruth  before  the  Psalms.  Ac- 
cording to  the  subscription,  it  was  written  A.D.  1019,  or 
1018  by  anotber  reckoning.  The  MS.  is  in  the  impe- 
rial tibrary  of  Yienna. 

— ,  Pinner,  smali  folio.  A  MS.  containing  the  Pen- 
tateuch, Propheta,  and  Hagiographa,  on  good  parch- 
menu  Eyery  page  haa  three  columna,  exoept  in  Psalms, 
Job,  and  Proyerba,  where  there  are  but  two.  The  text 
ia  fumished  with  yowels  and  accenta,  two  pointa  stand- 
ing  after  each  yerse.  The  letters  and  accenta  are  like 
thoae  in  No.  3  of  Pinner.  The  Great  and  Little  Maso- 
rah are  in  the  margins.  Being  a  Karaite  MS.,  it  haa 
not  been  written  with  great  accuracy.  Worda  and 
yersea  are  sometimes  repeated.  It  ia  highly  omamented 
with  gold  and  silver  colora.  The  Godex  statea  that  it 
waa  written  in  Egypt  in  the  year  1010. 

The  most  important  and  oldeat  Hebrew  MSS.  collated 
by  Kennicott,  Bruna,  De  Rosei,  Pinner,  and  others,  are 
described  in  Dayidaon^s  BiNiced  Criticim,  i,  846  sq.; 
and  his  Text  ofthe  Old  Testament  eoruidered,  etc,  p.  98 
sq.  See  alao  the  third  section  of  Tychsen*s  Teniamen  de 
rariis  Codieum  Hebraicorum  Vef.  Test,  MSS,  generibus, 
etc.  (Rostock,  1772, 8yo),  in  which  the  leamed  writer  ex- 
amines  the  marks  of  antiquity  aasumed  by  Simon,  Jab- 
łoński, Wolf,  Houbigant,  Kennicott,  and  Lilienthal,  and 
shows  that  the  Masorah  aUme  Is  a  certain  index  for  de- 
termining  the  age  and  gtiodneaa  of  Hebrew  MSS.  See 
also  the  same  writer's  Beuriheibmg  der  Jahrtahien  in 
den  Hebraisck-BiUisehen  HandsdtHften  (Rostock,  1786, 
8yo),in  which  the  modę  of  determininf  the  age  of  MSS. 
adopted  by  Kennicott,  Bruna,  and  De  r.oasi  is  rejected ; 
and  Schnurrer'a  Dissertatio  Inanguralis  de  Codiaan  He* 
brsBorutn  Vet,  Test,  cBtOie  difficuUer  determmanda  (Ttt- 
bingen,  1772, 4to),  reprinted  in  his  Dissertatianes  Philo' 
logtca-CriłictB  (Gotha  and  Amsterdam,  1790, 8vo). 

Private  MSS.  written  in  the  Rabbimcal  character  are 
much  more  recent  than  the  preceding,  nonę  of  them  be- 
ing older  than  600  years.  They  are  on  cotton  or  linen 
paper,  in  a  cursive  character,  without  yowel-pointa  or 
the  Maaorah,  and  with  many  abbreyiationa. 

The  MSS.  found  among  the  Chineae  Jewa  are  partly 
synagogue  rolls,  partly  private  copies,  whose  text  doea 
not  differ  from  the  Masoretic.  The  Pentateuch  of  the 
Malabar  Jewa,  brought  from  India  to  England  by  the 
late  Dr.  Buchanan,  and  described  by  Mr.  Yeates,  resem- 
bles,  on  the  whole,  the  usual  synagogue  rolls  ofthe  Jews, 
except  that  it  is  written  on  red  skins.  Its  text  is  the 
Masoretic,  with  a  few  unimportant  deyiationa. 

Eight  exemplar8  are  celebrated  among  the  Jews  for 
their  correctness  and  yalue.  They  are  now  lost,  but  ex- 
toacta  from  them  are  still  preserved.  From  Jewish  writ- 
inga,  and  from  the  margin  of  some  MSS.,  where  a  refer- 
ence  is  madę  to  them,  we  leam  that  they  were  highly 
prized  for  their  singular  accuracy.  They  formed  the 
basis  of  8ubsequent  copies.  They  are,  1.  The  Codex  of 
Hillel  (see  above) ;  2.  The  Babylonian  Codex ;  3.  The 
Codex  of  Isracl;  4.  An  Egyptian  Codex ;  6.  Codex  Sinai; 
6.  The  Pentateuch  of  Jericho ;  7.  Codex  Sanbuki ;  8. 
Tbe  book  Taggin. 

For  a  more  copious  acconnt  of  Hebrew  MSS.  we  refer 
to  Eichhom  8  Einleitung  (Introduction),  yoL  ii ;  Kenni- 
cotfs  Dissertatio  generalis ;  Walton's  ProiegomefMŁ  to  the 
Polyglott,  separately  edited  by  Dathe  and  Wrangham ; 
Tychsen^s  Tentamen;  De  Roesi^s  Varia  Lectumes  Vet, 
Test,  etc. ;  and  his  Scholia  aitica  in  V,  T,  Ubros^  etc. ; 
De  Wette,  Uhrbuch  der  Ilistorisch-KriHschen  Einlei- 
tung;  DAyideon^iTreaiiseonBibUealCriticism;  and  his 
Introd.  to  the  Old  Test,^  in  Home.    See  Ou>  Tkbtambkt. 
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IL  McaaucripU  ofthe  Greek  Testament,^!,  Those  that 
have  descended  to  our  time  are  either  on  vellam  or  pa- 
per.  The  oldest  materiał  was  the  Egyptian  papyrua, 
but  eren  so  early  aa  the  4th  centary  the  N.  T.  was  wiit^ 
ten  on  the  skins  of  animals.  This  writing  materiał  con- 
tinued  in  use  till  the  llth  centuiy,  when  paper  began 
to  be  employed.  Till  the  lOth  oentary,  MSS.  were  nsu- 
ally  written  in  capital  or  uncial  letters;  then  the  car* 
Bive  character  came  into  use.  The  most  ancient  copies 
have  no  diviflion  of  words,  being  Mrritten  in  a  continned 
series  of  Uoes.  Accents,  spirits,  and  iota,  postscribed  or 
subscribedf  are  also  wanting. 

2.  The  whole  of  the  N.  T.  is  contained  in  very  few 
MSS.  Transcribers  generally  di yided  it  into  three  parts ; 
the  first,  containing  the  four  Gospels;  the  second,  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles ;  the  third,  the 
Apocalypse  of  St,  John.  The  greatest  number  of  MSS. 
are  those  whtch  have  the  four  Gospels,  because  they 
were  moet  freąuently  read  in  the  churches.  Thoee  con- 
taining the  Acts  and  Epistles  are  also  nnmerous.  Such 
as  have  the  book  of  Revelation  alone  are  extremely  few, 
because  it  was  seldom  read  in  public. 

Greek  codices  are  not  often  complete  in  all  their  parts. 
They  have  many  chasms.  Again,  some  contain  merely 
detached  portions  of  the  N.  T.,  or  sections  appointed  to 
be  read  on  certain  days  in  the  churches.  Such  codices 
are  called  ivayvwTHC  or  avayvutfffŁara  in  Greek;  in 
Latin,  kclionaria,  Those  containing  lessons  from  the 
GotpeU  are  called  evanffelis(€iria ;  such  as  were  taken 
from  the  AcłSt  irpaKavó<rro\oi ;  those  from  the  epistles, 
epiHolaria  or  óir6vro\oi, 

Seyeral  MSS.  are  accompanted  with  a  Latin  tranda- 
tion  inttrlmedy  or  in  a  parattei  cołunm,  Such  have  been 
called  bUinffues  or  GrtBco-LatinL 

8.  We  sbalł  now  advert  to  the  uncial  MS.  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  and  to  thoee  usually  quoted  in  the  examina- 
tion  of  the  controyerted  passage  1  John  y,  7.  The  for- 
mer  are  marked  with  the  lettera  ot  the  alphabet,  A,  B, 
C,  etc. ;  the  latter  by  the  Arabie  numerals,  1, 2, 3,  etc 
(in  some  late  critics  by  smali  lettera,  a,  b,  c,  etc). 

The  number  of  uncial  MSS.  remaining,  though  great 
when  compared  with  the  ancient  MSS.  extant  of  other 
writings,  is  inoonsiderable.  (See  the  table  in  4,  below.) 
Tischendorf  (iNT.  T.  Pnef.  ex  xx)  reckons  40  in  the  Gos- 
pels, of  which  6  are  entire,  B  K  M  S  U ;  3  nearly  en- 
tire,  E  L  A ;  10  contain  yerv  considerable  portions,  A 
CDFGHVXrA;  of  the  remainder,  14  contain 
very  smali  fragments,  8  fragments  morę  (I  F  Q  R  Z) 
or  less  considerable  (N  T  Y).  To  these  must  be  added 
fil  (jCod,  Sinaii,)y  which  is  entire;  2  (II),  a  new  MS.  of 
Tischendorf  {NoU  Cod.  Sin,  p.  51-52),  which  is  nearly 
entire ;  and  2!  {Cod^  Zacynth.)^  which  contains  consider- 
able fragments  of  Lukę.  Tischendorf  has  likewise  ob- 
tained  9  additional  fragments  (/.  c).  In  the  Acts  thcre 
are  12,  of  which  4  contain  the  text  entire  (K  A  B),  or 
nearly  so  (E,);  5  haye  large  fragments  (C  D  H,  Ga  = 
L^  and  P,),  3  smali  fragments.  In  the  Catholic  Epis- 
tlfis  7,  of  which  6, »  A  B  K,  Ga=L,  are  entire;  2  (C 
P,)  nearly  entire.  In  the  Pauline  Epistles  there  are  18 : 
1  (K)  entire;  8  nearly  entire,  D9  L,  P,;  7  haye  yery 
considerable  portions,  A  B  C  E,  F,  G3  K,  (but  E, 
is  of  llttle  account) ;  the  remaining  7  some  fragments. 
In  the  Apocalypse  5 :  8  entire  (it  A  Bj),  2  nearly  en- 
tire (C  P,). 
According  to  datę  these  MSS.  are  dassed  as  foUows: 

Fourth  century :  K  B. 

Fijlh  century :  A  C,  and  some  fragments. 

Sixth  century:  D  P  R  Z  Ej  D,  H„  and  9  smaller 

fragments. 
iS^epei^  century:  Some  fragments. 
Eigklh  century:  E  L  (A)  S  B„  and  some  frag^ 

ments. 
Nimh  century:  FKMVXrAn  H,G,=L,  F, 

G,  K,  M,  P„  and  fragments. 
Tenik  oentuzy :  Q  U  S  U  (E,). 


A  complete  description  of  these  KS&  is  giren  in  the 
great  criticał  editions  of  the  N.  T. :  here  thoae  onhr  can 
be  briefly  notioed  which  are  of  primary  importanoe. 

(a.)  Unciais, 

K,  Codez  SiaaUicuM  {Cod.  FriŁ  A  ug,  of  the  S^t)  at 
St.  Petersburg,  obtained  by  Tischendorf  from  the  oon- 
yent  of  St.  Catherine,  Mount  Sinai,  in  1859.  The  frm^- 
ments  of  the  Sept,  pubUshed  as  Cod,Frid,  Ayg.  (1*46) 
were  obtained  at  the  same  place  by  Tischendorf  in  1844:. 
The  N.  T.  is  entire,  and  the  Epistle  of  Bamabas  and 
parts  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  are  added.  The  włiole 
MS.  was  published  in  1862  by  Tischendorf,  at  the  ex- 
pense  of  the  emperor  of  Russia.  It  is  probably  the  oid- 
est  of  the  MSS.  of  the  N.  T.,  and  of  the  4th  centary 
(Tischendorf,  NoL  Cod,  Sin,  1860).  See  Siif  Ainc  Max- 
U8CRIPT. 

A,  Codiex  AkoDandrmiu  (British  Museum),  a  MS.  of 
the  entire  Greek  Bibie,  with  the  Epistles  of  Ckment 
added.  It  was  giyen  by  Cyńl  Lucar,  patriarch  of  Coo- 
stantinople,  to  (Jharles  I  in  1628,  and  is  now  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.  It  contains  the  whole  of  the  N.  T.  with 
some  chasms :  Matt  L-xxy,  6,  iĘipxtirO(  ;  John  vi,  50, 
Vvfl-yiii,  62,  Myei ;  2  Cor,  iy,  18,  liriartwra-^Uj  6,  lĘ 
lfiov.  It  was  probably  written  in  the  first  half  of  the 
5th  century.  The  N.T.  has  been  published  by  Woide 
(1786,  fol.),  and  with  some  corrections  by  Cowper  (18G0, 
8yo).  Compare  Wetstein,  Proleg,  p.  iau30  (ed.  Lotze). 
See  Ałbxani>rian  Makuscript. 

B,  Codex  Vatic(mu8  (No.  1209),  a  M&  of  the  Greek 
Bibie,  which  seems  to  haye  been  in  the  Yatican  libraiy 
almost  from  its  commencement  (cir.  A.D.  1 450).  1 1  con- 
tains the  N.  T.  entire  to  Heb.  ix,  14,  KaOa ;  the  rot  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrcws,  the  Pastorał  Epistles,  and 
the  Apocal3rp8e  were  added  in  the  15th  centary.  Vari- 
ous  collations  of  the  New  Test.  were  madę  by  Bartolocci 
(1669),  by  Mico  for  Bentley  (cir.  1720),  whose  coUatioa 
was  in  part  reyised  by  Rulotta  (1726),  and  by  Bireh 
(1788).  An  edition  of  the  whole  MS.,  on  which  Mai 
had  l)een  engaged  for  many  years,  was  published  three 
years  afler  his  death  in  1858  (5  yols.  4to,  ed.yerceUo!ie ; 
N.  T.  reprinted,  London  and  Leipsic).  Mai  had  himsełf 
kept  back  the  edition  (printed  1828-1838),  beuig  fully 
conscious  of  its  imperfections,  and  had  prepared  another 
edition  of  the  N.  T.,  which  was  published  abo  by  Ter- 
cellone  and  others  in  1859  (8yo).  This  was  reyised  by 
Tischendorf  (Lpz.  1867).  The  whole  of  Oidex  B  is  to 
be  published  by  authority  of  the  pope,  and  the  N.-T. 
part  has  already  appeared  (Romę,  1868),  nearly  com- 
plete. The  MS.  is  assigned  to  the  4th  centary  (Tisch- 
endorf, N,  T.  p.  cxxxyi-cxlix),    See  Yatican  Ma^u- 

SCRIPT. 

The  Apocalypse  in  these  last  editions  is  taken  from 
Codez  Yałicamig^  2066  (formerly  Codez  BasUianusj  105), 
in  the  Yatican  Library.  It  belongs  to  the  8th  centair 
(see  TischendorTs  N,  T.  p.  cxlii  są.  [7th  ed.]). 

C,  Cod€x  Fphraemi  rescriptua  (Paris,  BiU,  Inęf,  9),  a 
palimpsest  MS.  which  contains  fragments  of  the  Sept 
and  of  eyery  part  of  the  N.  T.  In  the  12Łh  century  the 
originał  writing  was  effaced,  and  some  Greek  writings 
of  Ephraem  Syrus  were  written  oyer  it.  The  MS.  was 
brought  to  Florence  from  the  East  at  the  beginning  of 
the  16th  century,  and  came  thence  to  Paris  with  Cath- 
erine  de  Medici.  Wetstein  was  engaged  to  collate  it 
for  Bentley  (1716),  but  it  was  tirst  fully  examined  by 
Tischendorf,  who  published  the  N.T.  in  i848 ;  the  O.-f. 
fragments  in  1845.  The  onły  entire  books  which  have 
perished  are  2  Thcss.  and  2  John,  but  lacume  of  greater 
or  less  extent  occur  constantly.  It  is  of  about  the  same 
datę  as  the  Codex  A  lei,    See  Ephraem  Mancscripi'. 

D  (of  the  Gospels),  Codex  Beza  (Uniyerńty  librsry, 
Cambridge),  a  Gneco-Latin  MS.  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts, 
with  a  smsdl  fragment  of  8  John,  presented  to  the  Uni- 
yersity  of  Cambridge  by  Beza  in  1581.  Some  readiogs 
from  it  were  obtained  in  iŁaly  for  Stephens*s  editioD, 
but  afterwards  Beza  found  it  at  the  sack  of  Lyoos  in 
1562,  in  the  Monastery  of  St  Irenieua.  The  text  is  veiy 
remarkable,  and,  especially  in  the  Acta  idMunda  in  śs- 
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galar  interpoUtions.  The  MSb  has  many  lacniue.  It 
was  edited  in  a  splendid  fonn  by  Kipling  (1793, 2  vola. 
foL),  but  80  imperfecŁly  tbat  it  bas  been  pablisbed  anew 
nnder  the  care  of  tbe  Rev.  F.  U.  ScriTener  (Cambr.  1864, 
4to).  Tbe  MS.  is  referred  to  the  6th  century.  Comp. 
Credneą  Beiirage^  i,  452-518;  Bornemann,  i4  eta  Apo»- 
toŁorum,  1848 ;  Schulz,  Dt  Codice  D,  Cantab,  1827.     See 

CilHBRIDGB  MaNUSCRIPT. 

Dji  (of  the  Epistles),  Codex  Claromonianui,  or  Regiut 
(in  tbe  Imperial  Library  at  Paris,  107),  marked  by  the 
aame  letter  of  the  alpbabet  as  the  preceding,  but  con- 
taining  a  different  part  of  tbe  N.  T.,  viz.,  all  Paul's  Epis- 
tles witb  the  exception  of  a  few  yerses.  It  is  a  Greek- 
Latin  MS.,  wiitten  stichometrically,  witb  acoents  and 
breathings,  but  withoyt  dirision  into  words.  Aocord- 
ing  to  Montfaucon,  it  belongs  to  tbe  7th  century,  but 
Tischendorf  assigns  it  to  the  6th.  The  text  was  edited 
by  the  latter  scholar  in  1852,  and  is  yery  yaluable.  Ya- 
rious  correctors  may  be  traced,  but  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  distinguish  them.  The  first  readings  are  of  courae 
the  principal  ones  (see  tbe  prolegomena  to  TischendorTs 
edition).    See  Clermont  Manuscbipt. 

£  (of  the  Gospels),  Codex  Bctsiliauiś  (K,  lv,  85  in  tbe 
public  librazy  at  Basie).  It  contains  the  Gospels,  witb 
a  vexy  few  chasme  in  Luke's.  In  some  parta  smaller 
writing  bas  taken  tbe  place  of  the  older.  It  belongs  to 
the  middle  of  the  8th  century,  and  was  collated  by 
Tischendorf  in  1843.  See  his  description  iu  the  Studien 
undKritiken  for  1844.     See  Basilkan  Mamuscript. 

E,  (of  tbe  Acts),  Codex  Laudianuśf  a  Greek-Latin  MS. 
in  tbe  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.  The  text  is  writ- 
ten  stichometrically.  It  contains  the  Acts,  and  bas  a 
hiatus  from  xxvi,  29  to  xxviii,  26.  Its  age  is  the  end 
of  the  6th  century,  as  Tischendorf  supposes ;  or  the  7th, 
as  Wetstein  prefers.  Tbe  readings  are  very  valuable. 
Heame  pubUsbed  an  edition  at  Oxford  (1715, 8vo),  and 
Tischendorf  proposes  to  publisb  it  raore  correcdy  in  a 
futurę  volume  of  his  Afonumenia  Sacra ;  but  Scrivener 
bas  undertaken  a  new  edition.    See  Laudian  Maku- 

8CRIPT. 

£3  (of  the  Epistles),  Codex  Sangermanetutis  (tn  the  Im- 
perial Library  of  St.  Petersburg),  a  very  incorrect  tran- 
script  of  the  Codex  Clazomontanus,  and  therefore  pos- 
aesstng  no  authority  or  importanoe.  It  ^peais  to  be- 
long  to  the  lOtb  century. 

F  (of  the  Gospels),  Codex  Boredi^  now  in  the  libra- 
ry of  Utrecht,  containing  the  Gospels,  but  witb  many 
chasms.  It  was  collated  and  described  by  Heringa, 
wbose  work  was  published  by  Yinke  (1843).  The  MS. 
belongs  to  the  end  of  the  9th  century.  See  Boreel's 
Majiuscript. 

F%  Codex  CoislinianuSf  containing  a  few  fragments  of 
the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles,  found  among  the  scbolia 
of  Codex  Coislin.  1,  which  bas  the  Octatcuch,  witb  tho 
book  of  Kings.  Tbey  .were  edited  by  Tischendorf  in 
his  Monumenia  Sacra  wediia  (1846),  p.  400  sq.  Tbe 
fragments  belong  to  the  7th  centur>\  See  Coislin 
Hanuscript,  1. 

F^  in  the  British  Museum,  17,186,  a  rescript  fragment 
from  the  Nitrian  desert,  containing  a  few  places  of 
John's  Gospel,  which  wcre  deciphered  and  published  by 
Tischendorf  in  his  Monum,  ined,  voL  ii.  The  text  agrees 
witb  the  most  ancient  and  best  autboritieai  Tischendorf 
assigns  the  fragment  to  the  4th  century ;  it  rather  be- 
,  longs  to  the  5th. 

F,  (of  the  Epistles),  Codex  Augie$uis,  a  Greek-Latin 
MS.  of  St.  PauFs  Epistles,  in  the  library  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Gambridge.  It  wants  the  Epistle  to  the  Ilebrews 
in  Greek,  and  Romans  i,  I-iii,  18.  Dots  are  inserted  be- 
tween  many  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  words.  The  text 
is  ancient  and  valuable.  It  belongs  to  the  9th  century. 
In  1842  and  1849  it  was  collated  by  Tischendorf,  and  ed- 
ited by  Scrivener  (1859).    See  Augian  Manuscript. 

G  (of  the  Gospels),  Codex  ffarleianut  (5684  in  the 
British  Museum),  a  MS.  of  the  four  Gospels,  but  i:nper- 
fect  in  many  places.  It  belongs  to  the  9th  or  lOth  cen- 
toiy,  and  was  collated  by  Tregelles  and  Tischendorf. 


G,  (of  the  Epistles),  Cod.Boemerianus,  a  Gieek-Latin 
MS.  of  Paul'8  Epistles,  now  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Drefrr 
den.  It  bas  the  same  chasms  as  F,  Augiensis,  with 
which  it  agrees  remarkably,  so  tbat  both  text8  seem  to 
have  proceeded  from  the  same  copy.  Tbey  belong  to 
one  country  and  age — probably  to  Switzerland  and  tbe 
9th  century.  Matthsei  published  it  in  1791, 8vo,  See 
BoRBMER  Manuscript. 

H  (of  the  Gospels),  Codex  Seidelii,  II,  a  Ma  of  the 
four  Gospels  in  the  public  library  of  Hamburg.  It  is 
imperfect  in  many  places,  belongs  to  the  9th  or  lOtb. 
century,  and  was  coUated  by  Tregelles  in  1850. 

H,  (of  the  Acts),  Codex  Mutinauit  (196  in  the  Ducal 
Library  óf  Modena),  a  MS.  of  the  Acts,  with  oonsidera- 
ble  gaps.  Its  age  is  the  9th  oentury.  From  Acts  xxvii, 
4  till  the  end  was  supplied  in  uncial  letters  in  the  llth 
century.  The  Paoline  and  Catholic  Epistles  were  added 
in  cursiye  letters  in  tbe  15tb  or  16th  century.  Tischen- 
dorf collated  it  in  1843. 

H,  (of  the  Epistles),  Codez  Coidudanus  (202  in  the 
Imperial  Library  at  Paris).  This  MS.  contains  frag- 
ments of  Paulus  Epistles.  It  oonsists  only  of  twelve 
leaves,  two  which  it  formerly  had  being  now  at  Peters- 
burg. Another  leaf  was  recently  brought  by  Tischen- 
dorf from  Mount  Athos,  containing  CoL  iii,  4-11.  The 
6fteen  leaves  should  be  put  together.  It  bas  been  col- 
lated by  Tischendorf,  who  intends  to  publisb  it  aU.  It 
belongs  to  the  6th  century.  See  Coisum  Manuscript,  2, 

I,  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  SL  Petersburg,  found  by 
Tischendorf  on  his  tiavels  in  the  East.  It  is  a  rescript^ 
containing  the  remains  of  seven  very  ancient  MSS.  ex- 
hibiting  parta  of  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  two  Pauline 
Epistles,  Tischendorf  thinks  tbat  tbe  first,  second,  and 
third  belong  to  the  5th  century.  All  are  edited  by  him 
in  the  first  volume  ofAfonumenta  Sacra,  p.  1,  etc. 

P.    SeeN". 

K  (of  tbe  Gospels),  Codex  Regiut,  or  Cgprius  (now 
63  in  the  Imperial  Library  of  Paris).  It  contains  the 
four  Gospels  oomplete,  belongs  to  the  middle  of  the  9th 
century,  and  was  accurately  collated  by  Tischendorf  in 
1842.    See  Paris  Manuscripts. 

K,  (of  the  Epistles),  Co<kx  Motguentit  (xcviii  in  the 
Library  of  the  Holy  Synod  at  Moscow),  containing  thet 
CathoUc  and  Pauline  Epistles.  It  belongs  to  the  9th 
centurv,  and  was  collated  bv  Matthsei 

L  (of  the  Gospels),  Codex  Regiut  (62  in  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Paris),  containing  tbe  Gospels  en  tire  with 
the  exception  of  five  places.  Tbe  text  of  this  codex 
contains  very  old  and  good  readings,  agreeing  remark- 
ably with  B.  It  belongs  to  the  8th  century,  and  was 
published  by  Tischendorf  in  his  Monum.  SacrOf  1846, 
p.57.    See  Paris  MANC8CRIPT&  . 

Lg  (of  the  Acts  and  Epistles),  Codez  BibliotkeotB  An^ 
gdicm  (A  2)  15  in  the  libraiy  of  the  Augustine  monks 
at  Romę),  a  MS.  containing  the  Acts,  Catholic  Epistles, 
and  those  of  Paul.  It  b^ins  with  Acts  viii,  10,  and 
ends  with  Uebrews  xiii,  10.  Its  age  is  the  9th  oentury. 
It  was  first  collated  with  care  by  Fleck;  afterwards  by 
Tischendorf  and  Tregelles. 

M  (of  the  Grospels),  Codex  Regiut  (49  in  the  Imperial 
Library  of  Paris),  containing  the  Gospels  entire.  This 
MS.  bas  been  transcribed  by  Tischendorf,  but  is  not  yet 
published.  Ile  assigns  it  to  the  latter  part  of  tbe  9th 
century.    See  Paris  Manuscripts. 

M,  (of  the  Epistles),  two  fragments;  one  at  Hamburg, 
the  other  at  London.  The  former  contains  some  parta 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  the  latter,  portions  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Corintbians.  Both  were  jpublished  by 
Tischendorf  in  his  Anecdota  Sacra,  p.  174  sq.  The  text 
is  both  ancient  and  valuable. 

N  (of  the  Gospels),  Codex  purpureut,  the  fragment  of 
a  MS.,  of  which  four  leaves  are  in  the  British  Museum, 
six  in  the  Yatican,  and  two  at  Yienna.  Tischendorf 
bas  recently  found  33  leaves  morę,  containing  about  a 
tbird  of  the  entire  Gospel  of  Mark,  between  vi,  53  and 
XV,  3.  The  letters  were  silver  on  purple  vellum.  Tbey 
are  larger  and  rounder  than  in  A  B  G.    The  text  is  in 
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two  oolomns.  Tbe  Ammonian  sections  and  Eosebian 
canons  are  placed  ia  the  roargin.  AU  contain  portions 
ot  the  Gospels.  The  conteDta  of  the  twelve  leares  were 
publiahed  by  Tischendorf  in  his  Afomtmmla  mediia,  wbo 
assigna  the  fragment  to  tbe  end  of  the  €th  oentuiy. 
See  Purple  Manuscrift. 

Ng  (of  the  Epistles),  a  fragment  consisting  of  two 
leavcs,  with  GaL  v  and  viy  and  Heb.  v  and  vL  Assign- 
ed  by  Tischendorf  to  the  9th  centary. 

N^  [Tisch.  I^]  (Brit.  Mus.  Add.  17, 136),  a  palimpsest 
of  the  4th  or  5th  century,  deciphered  by  Tregelles,  and 
published  by  Tischendorf  {Mon.  Ined.  voL  ii). 

N^,  a  few  fragments,  now  at  Moecow,  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews.  Tischendorf  thinka  they  may  be  of 
the  6th  century,  but  Matthiei  did  not  state  enoogh  to 
determine  their  age. 

O,  a  smali  fragment,  consisting  of  two  leayes,  con- 
taining  2  Cor.  i,  20- ii,  12,  belonging  to  the  9th  century. 

O',  Codex  Mosgueruis  (cxx,  at  Moscow),  a  fragment 
consisting  of  eight  leayes,  oontaining  a  few  parts  of 
John's  Gospel ;  probably  of  the  9th  century.  Matthsei 
published  the  text. 

O,  the  two  hymns,  Łukę  i,  46-65  and  i,  68-79,  in  a 
Latin  MS.  containing  the  gnunmar  of  Pompeiua.  They 
are  written  in  unciid  Greek  letters,  and  belong  to  the 
9th  century.  Tischendorf  published  them  in  his  Anec- 
dota  iacra  etprofanay  p.  206  8q. 

0^  the  same  two  hymns,  together  with  a  third,Luke 
ii,  29^2,  in  a  Psalter  in  the  Bodleian  Ubrary,  No.  120, 
belonging  to  the  9th  century.  See  Tischendorf,  Anec- 
dołOf  p.  206. 

O^,  the  hymn  of  Mary,  Łukę  i,  46-55,  contained  in 
the  Yerona  Psalter,  and  belonging  to  the  6th  century. 
The  Greek  is  in  Latin  letters.  It  was  published  by 
Blanchini  in  the  PtaUerium  duplex  appended  to  his 
YindicitB  canordcarum  Scripiurarum  (Konue,  1740). 

O**,  the  three  hymns  of  Lukę  i  and  ii,  as  contained  in 
the  Psalter  of  Turin,  written  in  guld  and  silver  letters, 
belonging  to  the  7th  century.  Tischendorf  is  about  to 
publish  the  entire  Psalter. 

O',  the  same  three  hymns  in  a  SU-Gall  Codex,  17, 
written  partly  in  Greek  and  partly  in  Latin.  Tischen- 
dorf assigns  the  MS.  to  the  9th  century. 

P  (of  the  Gospels),  Codex  Guelpherb^aruuy  A  (in  the 
libraiy  of  WolfcnbUttel),  a  palimpsest  MS.  containing 
fragments  of  the  Gospels.  In  1762  Knittel  published  all 
be  oould  read.  In  1854  Tischendorf  succeeded  in  de- 
ciphering  almost  all  the  portions  of  the  Gospels  that  ex- 
ist,  which  he  has  published  in  his  3fonumaUa  Sacra 
inedita  (IBOO).    Seebelow,Q. 

P,  (of  the  Acts  and  Epistles),  a  MS.  of  the  Acts,  Cath- 
olic  and  Pauline  Epistles,  and  Apocalypse,  belonging  to 
the  library  of  bishop  Usponski  in  St.  Petersburg.  This 
18  a  Yaluable  palimpsest,  consisting  of  upwards  of  800 
leayes.  Though  belonging  to  the  9th  century,  the  text, 
except  in  1  Peter  and  Acts,  agrees  with  Ihat  of  the  old- 
est  codices.  The  Epistles  were  published  in  1865,  and 
the  Acto  and  Rey.  in  1869,  by  Tischendorf,  in  his  Monum, 
Sacra, 

Q,  Codex  Guelpher^anuśt  B,  another  palimpsest,  con- 
taining fragments  of  Lukę  and  John*s  Gospels,  discoy- 
ered  by  Knittel,  and  published  with  the  last  fragments. 
Tischendorf  is  about  to  re-edit  it  in  a  morę  complete 
and  accurate  state.  According  to  him,  P  belongs  to  the 
6th,  and  Q  to  the  5th  century.  See  Wolfenbuttel 
MANuscRipra. 

Q',  a  papyrus  fragment,  containing  parts  of  1  Cor.  i, 
vi,  vii,  belonging  to  the  5th  or  6th  centurj'. 

R,  a  rescript  MS.  belonging  to  the  British  Museum, 
brought  from  the  Nitrian  desert,  with  many  other  cod- 
ices, chiefly  Syriac  ones.  The  Syriac  text  of  Seyerus 
of  Antioch  was  written  oyer  it.  The  forty-eight  leayes 
contain  parts  of  Luke's  Gospel  The  writing  is  in  two 
columns ;  and  the  Ammonian  sections  have  not  the  can- 
ons of  Eusebitts.  Tischendorf  published  almost  the 
whole  text  (for  some  of  it  is  illegible)  in  his  Monumenta 
Sacra  inedita^  voL  ii.     Dr.  Wright  ifound  three  leayes 


oyerlooked  by  Tischendorf,  of  which  he  gsre  an 
count  in  the  Journal  ofSaertd  Literaturę  for  Januaiy. 
1864.  It  is  asńgned  to  the  6th  centoiy,  but  nuy  beknig 
to  the  7Łh. 

S,  Codex  Vałieamuy  854.  This  MS.  oontains  the  fb^ 
Gospels  entire.  It  is  in  the  Yatican  Library,  wherp 
Birch  carefully  collated  it  twice  for  his  Greek  Testa- 
ment A  subscription  to  it  states  that  it  was  written 
A.D.  949.  See  Tischendorf,  in  the  Amaales  riitdnUm, 
(1847),  where  a  fac-simile  better  than  thoae  of  BlaDchini 
and  Birch  is  giyen. 

T,  Codex  Borgiama  (1  in  the  library  of  the  Propa- 
ganda at  Romę),  a  MS.  of  tbirteen  leayes,  containing 
fragments  of  John's  GospeL  The  Greek  text  has  a 
Thebaic  translation  by  iu  side.  •  Gioiigi  published  the 
text  in  1789  at  Romę.  Tischendorf,  who  inspected  the 
MS.  and  madę  a  fac-simile  of  it,  assigns  it  to  tbe  och 
century.     See  Borgian  Makuscrjpt. 

T^,  six  leayes,  containing  John  i,  ii,  iii,  iy,  belonging 
to  the  6th  century. 

T*,  two  leayes,  containing  Matt.  xiy,  xy,  beloogin^; 
to  the  6th  century.  The  writing  and  text  reaemble 
those  of  the  Borgian  fragments. 

T^f  fragments  of  Blattbew,  Mark,  and  Lukę,  from  Bor- 
gian MSS.  of  the  7th  century. 

T',  Fragmentum  Woideanum,  a  few  leayea.  Greek  and 
Sahidic,  whose  text  was  edited  by  Woide  (contained  in 
tbe  Appendix  to  the  Godex  Alexandrinus,  1799).  Tbe 
one  contains  Lukę  xii,  15-xiii,  82 ;  the  other,  John  viii 
83-42.  Tischendorf  has  discoyered  that  theae  frag- 
ments are  parts  of  T,  published  by  Giorgi.  Uence  they 
belong  to  the  same  time. 

U,  Codex  Venetiu  Afarcianus,  formerly  Aaatomtf  (in 
St.  Mark's  Library  at  Tenice),  a  MS.  of  the  Gospels  com- 
plete, with  a  text  elegantly  written.  It  was  first  colla- 
ted accuratdy  by  Tischendorf  in  1843,  and  again  br 
Tregelles  in  1846.  According  to  Tischendorf  it  beloogs 
to  the  end  of  the  9th  or  to  the  lOth  century. 

y,  Codex  Moiąuensii  (in  the  library  of  tbe  HcJy 
Synod  at  Moscow),  a  MS.  of  the  four  Ciospels,  with  ser- 
eral  chasms.  From  John  yii,  89  has  been  sopplied  by 
a  morę  recent  band  of  the  18th  century,  in  curBive  let- 
ters. It  belongs  to  the  9th  century,  and  was  twioe  col- 
lated by  Matthań. 

W%  two  leayes  at  the  end  of  Codtac  Regiut,  now  io 
the  Imperia]  Library  of  Paris.  They  contain  Lukę  ix, 
34-47 ;  X,  12-22,  and  are  the  fragment  of  a  continu- 
ous  MS.  of  the  Gospels  belonging  to  tbe  8th  centun*. 
Tischendorf  has  edited  the  whole  in  his  Monumenta 
Sacra  inedita. 

W^,  Codex  Neapoiitanus  retcriptut,  consisting  of  foor- 
teen  leayes  which  contain  fragments  of  the  first  three 
Gospels  as  old  as  the  8tb  century.  Tischendorf  edited 
some  yerses  of  it  in  the  Annale*  Yindobonenaes  (1847) ^ 
and  it  is  described  by  Scottu  Tischendorf  sapposes  that 
the  leayes  belong  to  the  same  MS.  as  W^ 

W®,  three  leayes  at  St.  Gall,  containing  fragments  of 
Mark  and  Lukę.  They  are  a  sort  of  palimpsest,  the 
writing  haying  been  effhced,  though  nothing  new  was 
written  oyer.  Tischendorf,  who  copied,  and  intends  to 
edit  these  fragments,  assigns  them  to  the  9th  centary. 

W,  fragments  of  Mark*s  Gospel,  vii,  yiii,  ix,  foand  in 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  belonging  to  the  9th  cen- 
tur>'. 

X,  Codex  MonacensiSf  in  the  library  of  the  Univeiśty 
of  Munich,  oontjiining  fragments  of  the  foar  (Sospeh. 
Commentaries  of  seyeral  fathers,  especially  Chrysnsfiom, 
accompany  the  text,  except  Mark's.  It  belongs  to  tbe 
9th  or  lOth  centur}'.  Between  John  ii,  22  and  vii,  1.  ia 
supplied  by  a  later  hand  of  the  12th  century.  The  M^ 
was  collated  by  Tischendorf  and  Tregelles.  See  Mc- 
NlCfl  Manuscript. 

Y,  Coder  BarberinuSy  No.  225,  8ix  leares  containing 
fragments  of  John*8  Gospel,  belonging  to  the  8th  cen- 
tury, copied  by  Tischendorf  in  1843,  and  published  in 
his  Monumenta  Sacra  inedita,  1846.  They  are  now  in 
the  Bari)erinian  Library  at  Romę. 
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z,  Co6ifX  DuUmensis,  in  tbe  libniy  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  a  palimpsest,  contalning  fragmentft  of  Mat- 
tbew's  Gospel,  and  belonging  to  ttae  6tb  centurjr.  The 
text  of  Łhis  MS.  piesents  ancient  and  valuable  readings. 
It  waB  pubłished  in  fac-aimile  by  Banrett,  1801, 4to,  and 
Tregelles  haa  aince  (1858)  deciphered  the  remainder 
{Prkaed  Text,  p.  166  8q.).     See  Dublin  Manuscript. 

r,  a  MS.,  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  consistiog  of 
157  leares  large  4to.  It  contains  Luke*B  Gospel  entire, 
and  parta  of  the  other  three.  The  form  of  the  letters 
feserables  tbe  Codex  Cypriua  or  K.  Tiachendorf,  who 
got  it  in  the  East,  aasigns  it  to  the  9th  century.  He 
GoUated  and  described  it  in  Antena  tacra  H profana, 

The  second  half  of  this  MS.  bas  recently  been  found, 
contalning  the  gieateat  part  of  Matthew  and  John.  The 
datę  18  844. 

A,  Cod€x  SangaUentit^  a  Greek -Latin  BIS.  in  the 
library  of  St.  Gall,  contalning  the  foar  Goepels  entire, 
with  the  exception  of  John  xix,  17-35.  It  is  Tery  slm- 
ilar  in  character  to  G  {Cod.Boernerianu8),  both  belong- 
ing to  the  same  age  and  country,  L  e.  they  were  written 
in  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall,  in  Świtzerland,  in  the  9th 
century.  Rettig  pubłished  it  at  Zttrich,  in  fac-simile, 
in  1836.  This  MS.,  with  the  codices  Auglensis  and  Bo- 
emerianus,  are  portions  of  one  and  the  same  document 
See  Gall,  St.,  Manuscript. 

6.  Codex  Tiśckendorfianus  /,  in  the  library  of  Leip- 
zic  Unirersity,  consisting  of  four  leares,  of  which  the 
third  is  almost  decayed,  contalning  a  few  fragments  of 
liatthew's  GospeL  Tiachendorf  asaigns  them  to  the 
end  of  the  7th  centur}'.  He  pubłished  the  contents  in 
his  Monumenta  Sacra  meditOy  p.  1,  etc 

6^  a  fragment,  contalning  8ix  leares,  with  MatL  xxii 
aod  xxiii,  and  Mark  iv,  belonging  to  the  7tb  century. 

6^,  two  leaves,  oontiuning  MatL  xxi,  19-24,  and  John 
XTiii,  29-35,  belonging  to  the  6th  century. 

O**,  a  smali  fragment  of  tbe  8th  century,  contalning 
Lakę  xi. 

6*,  a  fragment  of  Matt.  xxTi,  of  the  6th  century. 

8',  foor  leayes,  contalning  MatL  xxvi,  xxvii,  Mark  i 
and  ii.    Of  the  6th  oentur}'. 

OK,  a  fragment  of  John  vi,  belonging  to  the  6th  cen- 
tury, 

B^  a  Greek-Arabic  MS.,  contalning  three  leayes,  with 
MatL  xiv  and  xxv,  belonging  to  the  9th  century. 

A,  a  MS.  in  tbe  Bodleian  library,  contalning  the  Goa- 
pels  of  Lukę  and  John  entire.  It  consists  of  157  leaves, 
and  belongs  to  the  9th  century.  Tiachendorf  and  Tre- 
gelles  haye  oollated  iL 

n,  a  yaluable  MS.  of  the  Gospels,  almost  complete, 
brooght  by  Tiachendorf  from  Smyma  to  SL  Peters- 
burg. It  belongs  to  the  9th  century.  (See  Tiscben- 
dorf  8  Notitia  editionis  codicis  BUdiorum  Swaitici,  etc, 
p.  61.) 

Sj  Codex  Zacynihiuty  a  palimpsest  contalning  frag- 
ments  of  Luke's  Gospel,  belonging  to  the  committee  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bibie  Society.  It  is  of  the  8th 
century,  and  is  accorapanied  by  a  catfna  of  the  13th. 
Tregelles  transcribed  and  pubłished  the  fragments 
(1861).    See  Zacyntiiian  Majiuscript, 

Such  are  tbe  uneial  MSS.  hitherto  coUated.  Tbeir 
nnmber  is  not  great,  but  every  year  is  adding  to  iL 
There  are  known  upwards  of  a  hundred  uncials,  incłud- 
ing  evangelistaria  and  apostoli.     (See  the  table  below.) 

4.  The  number  of  the  curtire  MSS.  {minv»cules)  in 
existenoe  cannot  be  accurately  calculated.  Tischendorf 
catalogucs  about  500  of  the  Gospels,  200  of  the  Acts  and 
(jaiholic  Epistles,  250  of  the  Pauline  Kpistłea,  and  a  lit- 
tle  less  than  100  of  the  Apocalypse  (exclu8ive  of  lection- 
aries) ;  but  this  enumeration  can  only  be  accepted  as  a 
rough  approximation.  Many  of  the  MSS.  quoted  are 
only  known  by  old  references;  still  morę  hare  been 
**in8pected"  most  cursoriły;  few  only  have  been  thor- 
oughJy  ooUated.  In  this  last  work  tbe  Kev.  F.  H.  Scriv- 
enef  {ColkUion  of  abotU  20  MSJS,  oftke  Iłoly  Gospebj 
Camb.  1853;  Cod,  Aug,  etc,  Camb.  1859)  bas  labored 
with  the  gieatest  success,  and  lemoyed  many  common 


errors  as  to  the  chtrącter  of  the  later  texL    His  sum- 
mary  is  as  foDows : 


Gospels 

AcL  Cath.  Bpp. 

Paul 

Apoc 

Brangellstarla . 
Apoą^oli 

Total.. 


1 

Doplkaua 
unady 

Unckl. 

CnniT*. 

dadnctad. 

84 

«()1 

88 

10 

88» 

18 

14 

S8S 

14 

4 

108 

•  ■ 

58 

188 

G 

7 

65 
1408 

•  • 

1     1X7 

04 

Among  the  MSS.  which  are  well  known  and  of  great 
Yalne  the  foUowlng  are  the  most  important : 

A.  Primaty  Cursiyes  of  Łhe  Ch«peU: 

1  (Act.  1 :  Paul.  1 :  Bamleeruia,  K.  iii,  8).  lOih  cent  Yery 
valnab1e  In  the  Goepele.    Collated  by  Hoth  nnd  Tregelles. 

88  (AcL  18;  Pani.  17;  Parła,  Bibl.  Irop.  14).  llth  ceuL 
ColL  by  Tregelles. 

50  (Coli.  Gonv.  et  Cal.  Cambr.).  18th  oenL  Coli.  by 
ScriTener,  1860,  bnt  as  yet  anpobllshed. 

60  (AcL  81 ;  Paul  87 :  Apoc  14 :  Cod.  LHettirenain).  14lh 
cent.  The  text  of  the  Ooapela  is  eapecinify  yaluable.  Coli. 
by  Tregelles,  1868,  and  by  8crlvener,  1856,  who  pubłished 
bia  collation  in  Cod.  Aug,  etc,  ISOO. 

118  (Bodleian.  MiscelL  18 ;  Marsh  24).  18th  cenL  ColL 
by  Grieabach,  Symb.  Crit  1,  ccii  sq. 

184  (Caraar.  Ylndob.  Nessel.  188).  12th  cenL  CoU.  by 
Trewhow.  Alter,  Błrch. 

187(Cod.Vaticanns,849).    llth  cenL    CnlLbyBirch. 

181  (AcL  70;  Paul.  77;  Apoc  66;  Cod.  YntlcaDus,  860). 
llth  cenL  Formerly  belooged  to  Aldas  Mauutlu^  and 
waa  probably  uaed  by  hlm  In  his  editiou.    Coli.. by  Blrch. 

167(Cod.Urb1no-vat.2).    12thcenL    Coli.  by  Błrch. 

818  (AcL  65:  Paul.  57;  Apoc  88;  Caesar -Ylndob.  88). 
18th  cenL    Coli.  by  Alter. 

888, 859  (MOBCOW,  S.  Synod.  48, 46).  llth  cenL  Coli.  by 
Matth«i. 

868,  800  (Parła,  BiU.  Jmp.  08, 186).  lOth  and  llth  cenL 
Coli.  (?)  by  Scholz. 

846  (Milan,  i4tn5ro8. 88).    18th  cenL    Coli.  (?)  by  Scbola. 

8p«  (8L  Petersburg.  Fetrojtol.  yl,  470).  Oth  cenL  CoU. 
by  Mnralt.    (Tranaition  cnrsiye.) 

CKr  g«r  (Łambeth,  1177,  588,  Welatein,  71).  12th  cont. 
Colt.  by  Scriveuer. 

pwr  (BriL  Mus.  Bamey,  80).  18th  cenL  CoU.  by  8criv- 
ener. 

wwr  (Cambr.  ColL  8S.  Trln.  B.  x,  16).  14th  cenL  ColL 
by  Scriveiier. 

To  tbeae  mnat  be  added  tbe  Byangeliatariam  (B.  M. 
Bnmey,  88),  marked  y^r,  coli.  by  Scriyener.    (CuL  fig.  4.) 

Tbe  fołlowiog  are  yaluable,  but  need  cr'cfal  collauon: 

18  (Paris,  JWbZ. /nrp.  50).  Coli.  1797.  18thcenL  (Comp. 
Grieabach,  itf/mb.  Crit.  i,  cllv-clxył.) 

88  (Parła,  Bibl,  Imp.  78).    llth  cent. 

88  (Paria,  BiM,  /wid.  879).    CoU.  by  Scholc. 

78  (BriL  Mna.  Hotrl  5647).    llth  cenL 

106  (Cod.  Winchelrea).  lOth  ceuL  Coli.  by  JackSOŁ 
(uaed  by  Wetatein),  1748. 

118, 114  (BriL  Mna.  Harl.  1810, 5640). 

186  (Cod.  Oaelpherbytanaa,  zyi,  16).    llth  cenL 
180  (Cod.  Yaticanna.  859).    18th  cenL 

209  (Act.  96 :  Paul.  188 ;  Apoc.  46 ;  Yenlce,  Bibl.  8.  Marcł, 
10).  15th  cenL  The  text  uf  tbe  Goepels  ia  especlalły  yal- 
uable 

885  (Yienna,  IKM. /tnp.  Kollar.  9,  Forlos.  81).  12thcenL 

878, 888  (Romę,  Yatican.  1161,  8070).    15th  and  18ih  cent. 

406^408,409  (Yenlce,  8,  Marcł,  i,  10, 14, 15).  llih  and  18th 
cent. 

B.  Primary  Cnrslyea  of  the  Acta  and  Catholie  EpiMu: 

18=Goap.  88,  PauL  17. 

81=Ooap.  69  {Codez  Leieestrenaia). 

65=Go0p.  818. 

78  (Paul.  80.    Yatican.  867).    llth  cenL    ColL  by  Blrch. 

90. 96  O^eneL  10, 1 1).  14th  and  llth  cenL  CoU.  by  Rinck. 

180  (Argentor.  Bibl.  Sem.  M.).    ColL  by  ArendL 

1oU=pKr  61  (Tregelles,  Brit.  Mas.  A dd.  20,008).  llth  cenL 
Coli.  by  Scriyener.    See  cnr,  11^.  8. 

a«f r  (Łambeth,  1162).    12th  cent.    CoU.  by  Scriyener. 

c^r  (Łambeth,  11S4).    CoU.  by  Sanderaon  ap.  Scriyenar. 

The  foUowing  are  yalnable,  bnt  regaire  morę  carefbl 
coIlaUon : 

5  (Paris,  BibL  Jmp,  106). 

25, 27  (Fani.  31 ;  Apoc.  7 :  Paul.  88.  BriL  Mna.  HarL 668T, 
5680).    Comp.  Grieabach,  Si/mb.  Crit.  li,  184, 1S5. 

Si»  (Pani.  35 ;  Geney.  90).    llth  and  18th  cenL 

86  (Coli  yov,  Oxon.). 

40  (Pani.  46 :  Apoc.  18.  Alex.  Yatican.  179).  llth  cenL 
Coli.  t>y  ZacngnL 

66  (Pani.  67). 

68  (PaaL  73,  Upsał).    18th  and  llth  cenL 

69  (Pani.  74;  Apoc  80 ;  Gnelph.  xyl,  7).  14th  and  18th 
cent. 

81  (Berberinl,  877).    llth  cenL 

187  (Milan,  Ambroa.  97).    llth  cenL    ColL  by  Scholz. 
148(Matłnenais,843).    ISthceuL 
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Tha  followllig  sr« 
nlnobla,  bu  Rqiiu« 
mora  urelbl  coUaiioo : 

» (PsriK,  CoMhL  O. 

HomfMicon. 

SI  (Brit.  Hiu.  OirŁ 
H>I)=lv,  Apoc.    13th 

sa  (Act.  (9.    Oibcd, 


f^ 


ColL  Llocóta.  ^'' 


BoclC).    lithci 

BS  (Act.  w.      Isuua- 

TII(Aet.<I.  Ttudah. 
I^mbecST). 

Tt  (Viiidab.  Forlo*. 
m    IKh  ant. 

ft(ACL«S). 

BO(Acl.TS.    TUlCB. 

in-e-S  (Hntln.). 

I>.  PiimUT  CordTC* 
of  Iha  Apoauypit; 
CLW.    Brlt.  Mas.  Rari. 
c«iiL   CoU.  I17  Scrtmi- 


ulSTŚ).  ISUlceiil.  'ColL 


ł1»  «^  tó*TTiqe  one  O  0^  Ł»'5  ""^f^tf  Kom 
»rou. 


i{«r(PubMn,1T)-    lltlinnaiSUi 
c«nL    CnlLbTSojlTeoBr. 

BV«  (Mlddr«hlll)^eT.    lich  ud 
Iłthcsnt    CoU.  b j  Scrłrener. 

Tha  follovrtng  sre  Tnliuble,  bot 
reaulra  mora  oretul  collulon: 

lIAcLlOi  PanLlJ:  Paiia, BM. 
/mp.ffli). 

t9;PiDl.!8.  BodleUn.  BaioccS). 
liaihcaDt. 
LS»t  FinLtE}. 


lT,lB(BT.»i  AeLM:  PsnL  18,  AeL ' 
PaDl.!!.    Pirił.    Colilln.  l»,Kn). 
IS  (Bodlatin.    BaroccU). 
te  (VlDdob.    Farloa. »).    IMh  cent. 
41  (Alei.  Vitlcu.  tą.    14U)  cent. 

81  (Act.  171 ;  Pini.  im ;  Monac  lii). 

6.  MS3.  ate  ■ometimei  diTided  by  the  a 


(4.)  q\         u.»..«,-.=  ~~™-™-..~. 

»  ^  *  -^  ^^       '    ^  ica  of  Gemunj  mto,  1.  Soch  as  were  immn 

■    li  f^  I  f^]^  f^  ^   jQ<|l   yj  w    '  ^  HJft  beforethflpr»cdceofifiaOTi«ir3F,minod«rf 

^V        /\\  y  V         O   ,  ^  /^  ^    ■  ■ ' '■  ""      "" 

Tpop  ep,  ixcu  e  o-w)/ 


SpecimeTiii  nr  O  Rek  MSS.  froin  tbi 


>peciineTii>ncuReK  Msa-rromiDaloincotneiMn  centgiTi  nnwin  tne  ■ 

BriMsh  Mn*en<n :  Fig.  1  la  fmm  Ihf  Harlelan  Kti<ni»Uelarr.  No.sasa,   "" 

iIDdconta)»s.1nhiil,l,l(Scrlvcner,fnIiW.p.t1s,Nn."lll6").    Fłg.Ś  af 

ta  rriim  Add.  «<>.«09.  nnd  cnntalnB  Acu  ilil,  1^20  <Scriven«r,  p.  IM,   he 


Stichouetky.  S.The  ttic^omrtrifiil,  S.TboM 
vriUen  afUr  łtiolmKtrjr  had  ceasnL  So  Hag 
■nd  De  Wette,  in  tbeir  IntrodactiiHu  lo  łba 
N.T.  Acconling  to  this  c^IaińScatiaD,  Ct,  A, 
B,uidCbeliHigtoIheflratcUaa;  D.D^elc, 
to  the  second ;  and  by  far  tha  KnałcM  numbct 
to  the  third.  We  bare  alluded  to  tbeoi  m>- 
derlhe  twa  (creat  heada  oT  meiof  ind  nrMW. 

In  examimng  MSS.  and  c 
ebancterUlic  mdinga.  it ' 


j  panaffc.  Many  circunulancea  an  10 
"~<  oe  taken  inlo  iccount,  uid  many  cautiona  to 
F?  be  ob8erved.     Tbey  an  nrare  uaerol  io  d»- 
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ing  the  correct  reiding.  The  raading  of  an  older  MS.  ib 
prefenble  ccBterit  par^bus.  In  determining  the  age  of  a 
MS.  intenud  marks  are  chiefly  foUowed,  anch  as  the  form 
of  the  letters,  the  diyisiops,  ahbreyiatioiuiy  the  natare  of 
the  lines,  the  preaence  or  abaence  of  the  acoents,  etc 
These  particnliun,  however,  are  not  safe  criteria.  Age 
■lone  U  not  aofficient  to  insare  the  valae  of  the  text  of  a 
MS.  The  copyiat  may  have  been  gailty  of  negligenoe  or 
inattentioD.  In  proportion  to  his  aocnracy  or  carelegeneae 
the  authority  of  the  codex  will  be  greater  or  leee.  Again, 
a  document  certainly  copied  from  one  which  ia  very  an- 
cient  will  have  greater  authority  than  an  eariier  taken 
ftom  another  of  no  great  antiquity.  Thua  a  MS.  of 
the  eighth  oentury  may  have  been  directly  copied  from 
one  of  the  Jifthy  and  conseqaently  the  former  will  be 
entitled  to  greater  eetiroation  than  one  belonging  to  the 
7th  centory  transcribed  from  one  of  the  6th.  In  deter- 
mining the  yalue  of  a  oodex,  it  is  tiaual  to  refer  to  the 
country  where  it  was  written.  Griesbach  and  others  pre- 
fer  the  Africcai ;  Scbolz,  the  ConstantinopoUKm.  Those 
written  m  £gypt  are  the  best.  With  respect  to  He- 
biew  MSS.,  it  is  admitted  by  all  that  the  Spanish  are 
the  best.  The  Italian,  again,  are  superior  to  the  Ger- 
man. The  leading  contained  in  the  greater  nnmber  of 
MSS.  is  preferable  to  that  of  a  less  number.  J/ere  ma- 
jority,  however,  is  not  a  safe  criterion.  A  majoiity 
arising  from  rndependaU  tourcet,  or,  in  other  wonls,  of 
those  belonging  to  differetd  rtoamom,  can  alone  be  re- 
lied  on  as  decisive.  Bot  here  critics  are  not  agreed  as 
to  the  number  of  rteentiona  belonging  to  Greek  MSS. 
Some  have  proposed  four,  some  three,  others  two.  Be- 
sides,  the  same  MS.  may  belong  to  a  different  leoension 
in  different  parts  of  itself.  In  others,  the  characteristic 
readings  of  two  or  three  recensions  are  mingled  togeth- 
er,  rendering  it  dilBcult  to  determine  which  recension  or 
family  preponderates.  Hebrew  MSS.  belong  to  one  and 
the  same  recenńon.  It  is  true  that  some  have  distin- 
guished  them  into  Mcuorttic  and  Ante-matoretiCf  bnt 
the  exi8tence  of  the  latter  is  a  merę  fiction.  One  great 
ftmily  alone,  viz.  the  Masoreticy  can  be  distinctly  traced. 
Since  the  time  of  Lachmann's  first  edition,  greater  im- 
portance  bas  been  attached  by  X.-T.  critics  to  the  age 
of  MSS.  It  has  been  the  object  of  his  followers  in  the 
same  department  to  adhere  for  the  most  part  to  the  old- 
est  copies.  This  is  right  within  certain  limita.  The 
true  text  of  the  N.  T.,  as  far  as  we  can  now  obtain  it, 
lies  in  the  MSS.  of  the  4th  till  the  8th  centuries,  aocom- 
panied  and  roodified  by  the  testimony  of  ancient  yer- 
aions  and  fittbers  during  that  period.  But  within  this 
period  we  can  eańly  distinguish  MSS.  of  a  second  order 
in  goodness,  viz.  £,  F,  G,  H,  K,  M,  S,  U,y,  from  those 
of  the  first  dass,  K,  A,  B,  C,  Z  (see  DaTidson'8  BUdical 
CriHcismj  vol.  ii).    See  Cbitzcism,  Biblicał. 

Macoch  (Heb.  Maok%  ^^S^t  comprestedf  Sept 
'A/i/iax,  Vulg.  Afaoch\  the  father  of  the  Acbish  king  of 
Gath'  to  whom  David  repaired  for  safety  (1  Sam.  xxvii, 
2).  B.C  antę  1054.  By  many  he  has  been  confounded 
with  the  Maacah  of  1  kingsii,  39.    See  Achish. 

Ma'on  (Heb.  Maón\  ^19^,  hahUation,  as  often; 
Sept.  Maitf  v),  the  name  of  a  man  and  of  a  place.  See 
also  Maonite. 

1.  The  son  of  Shammai,  of  the  tribe  of  Jadah  and 
family  of  Caleb,  and  the  "  father"  (i.  e.  foander)  of  Beth- 
zur  (1  Chroń,  ii,  45).    B.C.  prób.  post  1618. 

2.  A  town  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv,  55),  which 
gave  name  to  awildemeas  (part  of  the  desert  of  Judiea), 
where  Darid  bid  himself  from  Saul,  and  arotind  which 
the  churlish  Nabal  had  great  possessions  (1  Sam.  xxiii, 
24,  25;  xxv,  2).  Josephus  cidis  it  Emma  (^'E^ifia^  A  nł. 
Ti,  18,  6).  Ensebius  and  Jerome  place  it  to  the  east  of 
Daioma  (Onomast,  s.  v.  M  avwv,  Maon).  Irby  and  Man- 
gles  were  in  the  neighborhood  in  1818,  but  did  not  de- 
tect  this  and  other  ancient  names.  Robinson  finds  it  in 
the  present  Main,  which  is  abont  seyen  miles  south  by 
east  ftom  Hebron.    Here  there  is  a  conical  bili  about 


200  feet  high,  on  the  top  of  which  are  some  mists  of  no 
great  extent,  oonsisting  of  foundations  of  hewn  stone,  a 
Bquare  enclosure,  the  remains  probably  of  a  tower  or 
castle,  and  several  cistems.  The  view  from  the  sam- 
mit  is  exten8ive.  The  traveller  found  here  a  band  of 
peasants  keefung  their  flocks,  and  dwelling  in  cave8 
amid  the  ruins  {BM  Researcheg,  ii,  190-196).  With 
this  Identification  De  Saulcy  {Ńarraiive,  i,  441)  and 
Schwarz  {Pakttme^  p.  106)  agree.    See  Mehumm. 

Ma^onite  (Heb.  same  word  as  Maon,  nsed  coUeo- 
tively ;  SepL  and  Vulg.  interpret  Xavaav  [v.  r.  Ma^c- 
ófi],  Ćhaiuum,  Auth.  Yers.  "Maonites"),  an  Arabian 
tribe  mentioned  in  oonnection  with  the  Amalekitcs,  Si- 
donians,  Pbilistines,  and  others  as  having  oppressed  the 
Hebrews  (Judg.  x,  12).  They  are  the  same  as  the  Mb- 
UNITES  (0*^9^90,  MeOnim',  the  plural  of  Maom  ;  Sept. 
Miualoif  confounding  them  with  the  Ammonites ;  Yulg. 
AmnumiłtEf  and  iabemacula;  Auth. Yers.  "Mehunims," 
and  "the  habitations"),  elsewhere  mentioned  in  a  simi- 
lar  connection  (2  Chroń,  xxvi,  27 ;  1  Chroń,  iv,  41).  See 
also  Mehunim.  At  the  present  day  there  exiBts  a  town 
called  Ma^itity  with  a  castle,  in  Arabia  Petnea,  to  the 
south  of  the  Dead  Sea  (see  Seetzen,  in  Zach*s  MoncUL 
Corrup,  xviii,  882;  Burckhardt,  Trav€b  in  Syriaf  p. 
437).  Prof.  Robinson  says,  "Ma*an,  the  well-known 
town  on  the  route  of  the  Sjrrian  Haj,  nearly  east  of 
wady  Musa,  is  with  good  reason  assumed  as  the  proba- 
ble  seat  of  the  Maonites  mentioned  in  the  Scripture& 
Abulfeda  (Syr.  p.  14)  deccribes  Ma'an  as  inhabited  by 
Ommiades  and  their  Yassals"  (Researchesy  ii,  572).  That 
the  MintBt  of  Arabia  (Diod.  Sic.  iii,  42 ;  PtoL  vi,  7,  23 ; 
Stiabo,  xvi,  768)  are  a  different  pcople  has  long  sińce 
been  shown  by  Bochart  {PhaUg,  ii,  23).  Traces  of  the 
name  Maon  are  found  in  8evend  localities  besides  that 
of  the  above  passages.  It  is  given  to  a  town  in  the 
south  of  Judah,  now  identified  with  the  ruins  of  Tell 
Main  (Porter,  Handhooh  for  S,  and  P.  p.  61).  In  pro- 
nouncing  a  prophetic  curse  upon  Moal^  Jeremiah  men* 
tions  Beth-meon  (xlviii,  23),  which  may  perhaps  be  the 
same  as  the  Beth-baal-meon  of  Josh.  xiii,  17,  and  the 
Baal-meon  of  Numb.  xxxii,  88,  and  would  thus  be  iden- 
tical  with  the  ruin  Main,  three  miles  south  of  Heshbon. 
See  Beth-baal-meok.  Hence  '^  it  is  probable  that  all 
these  names  indicate  the  presence  of  an  ancient  and 
powerful  nomad  tribe,  which  was  allied  to  the  Phoeni- 
cians  (or  Sidonians),  whose  earliest  settlements  were  in 
the  va]e  of  Sodom,  and  with  the  Amalekites  who  dwelt 
in  the  wildemess  south  of  Palestine.  These  Maonites 
migrated  eastward,  leaving  their  name  at  Maon  in  the 
south  of  Judah,  where  they  may  have  had  their  head- 
quarters  for  a  time,  and  again  at  Beth-meon,  on  the 
plateau  of  Moab;  and  also  at  the  large  modem  village 
above  described"  (Kitto). 

Maphrlan  is  in  the  Syrian  Church  the  highest 
episcopal  dignitary  after  the  patriarch  of  Antioch.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  maphrian  extends  over  Chaldiea,  As- 
syria,  and  Mesopotamia.  His  residence  was  formerly 
at  Tafrits,  on  the  Tiger,  but  sińce  this  see  has  coalesced 
with  that  of  Mosul  it  is  at  the  latter  place.  Neale  (/n- 
trod.  Hut,  ofthe  Eastem  Churchj  p.  152)  says  that  "the 
maphrians  are  now  only  nominally  distinguished  from 
the  other  metropolitans." 

BSaoTis.    See  New  Zbala^O). 

Bffapletoft,  JoffN,  D.D.,  an  English  minister,  was 
bom  at  Margaret-Tnge,  Huntingdonshire,  in  1631 ;  re- 
ceived  his  education  at  Westminster  School  and  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge;  in  1653  became  fcllow  of  Trinity; 
in  1658  became  tutor  to  Joscelin,  earl  of  Northumber- 
land;  in  1660  entered  upon  the  study  of  mcdicinc,  and 
finally  practiced  it  with  great  soccess,  filling  at  one  time 
the  chair  of  physic  in  Gresham  College,  I^ndon.  Hav- 
ing  turaed  his  attention  to  the  study  of  divinity,he  took, 
in  1682,  both  deacon's  and  prie8t's  orders;  was  soon  af- 
ter  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Braybrooke,  in  North- 
amptonshire,  by  lord  Griffin ;  in  1684  was  chosen  lec- 
turer  of  Ipswich ;  in  1685  vicar  of  St.  Lawrence,  Jewiy, 
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and  lectnrer  of  SL  Chiistophei^a,  in  London ;  received 
hU  D.D.  in  1689,  and  in  1707  was  chosen  preńdent  of 
Sion  CoUege.  He  died  at  WestminBter  in  1721.  Dr. 
Mapletoft  poblished  Principkt  cmd  DtUies  oftkt  Ckrii' 
tian  RtligUm  (2d  ed.,  corrected  and  eniarged,  Lond.  1713, 
8vo),  and  other  minor  pieces  npon  morał  and  theological 
subjects. — Gen.  Biog,  Dicf,  8.  v. 

Mappa,  Łhe  name  of  Łhe  linen  cloth  with  which  tbe 
communion  table,  and  sub9equently  tbe  altar,  was  coy- 
ered.  It  came  to  be  considered  essential  that  this  doth 
should  be  of  linen,  according  to  some,  in  commemora- 
tion  of  the  linen  cloth  in  which  the  body  of  the  Lord 
was  wrapped.  This,  howerer,  it  seems  would  appij 
better  to  the  oorponde  (q.  v.).  Optatus  of  Milenę,  in 
De  schismctte  Donatistarum,  speaks  of  this  custom  as 
generał  In  the  Koman  Catholic  Church  there  are  a 
number  of  regulations  conceming  the  mappa,  which  is 
always  to  be  blessed  by  the  bishop,  or  by  some  one  com- 
missioned  by  him  for  the  purpose^ — Pierer,  Unwenal- 
LezUsofij  X,  84^ ;  Herzog,  Real-EncykhpiUiie,  ix,  7. 

Ma'ra  (Heb.  Mara',  K^J^,  for  n^C,  Wtfer,  as  €X- 
plained  in  the  context ;  Sept.  iriicpia,yulg.  Mara,  id  est 
amara)f  a  symbolical  name  proposed  for  herself  by  Na- 
omi  on  account  of  her  misfortunes  (Ruth  i,  20).     See 

RUTH. 

Mara,  a  famoos  dtra  of  Hinda  raythology  men- 
tioned  in  the  history  of  Gautama  (q.  v.). 

Marabuta,  a  name  given  to  the  descendanta  of  the 
Moramdes  (q.  v.;  see  also  Mohammedans),  or  Almora- 
ffides,  a  certain  Arabie  tribe  which,  in  1075,  founded  a 
dynasty  in  the  north-westem  parts  of  Africa,  and  held 
Morocco  and  Spain  for  a  considerable  period.  The  Al- 
mohades  having  put  an  end  to  their  temporal  dominion, 
their  descendanta  exercise  to  this  day  a  kind  of  spiritual 
superiority  over  the  Moslem  negroes  in  Barbary,  the 
coast  of  Uuinea,  etc.  At  present  the  Marabuts  form  a 
kind  of  priestly  order,  officiating  at  mosąues  and  chap- 
els,  explaining  the  Koran,  providing  the  faithful  with 
amulets,  prophesying,  and  working  miracles.  They  are 
looked  up  to  with  grcat  awe  and  reyerence  by  the  com- 
mon  people,  who  also  allow  them  a  certain  vague  li- 
censc  over  their  goods  and  chattels,  their  wiyes  not  cx- 
duded.  The  Grcat  Marabut  ranks  next  to  the  kinjg, 
and  the  dignity  of  a  Marabut  is  generally  hereditary. 
One  of  the  most  eminent  Marabuts  of  our  day  is  the 
celebrated  Mohammedan  warrior  Abd-el-Kader,  who 
was  bom  in  1807,  and  in  1832  opened  the  contest  against 
the  French  to  expel  the  latter  from  African  territory, 
which  resulted  so  unsuccessfuUy  to  the  Mohammedan 
cause. 

MarafOBChi,  Frospero,  an  Italian  prelate,  was 
bom  Sept.  29,1653,  at  Macerata;  entered  the  priesthood 
while  yet  a  youth ;  became  canon  of  St.  Peter^s  at  liome, 
and  later  bishop  in  partibus  of  Cyrene.  He  enjoyed  the 
fayor  and  conddence  of  seyeral  of  the  incumbents  of  the 
papai  chair.  Clement  XI,  in  1721,  gavc  him  the  archie- 
placopal  see  of  Oesarea  and  Cappadocia;  Benedict  XIII 
created  him  cardinal  in  1724,  and  in  1726  madę  him 
yicar-gencral  of  Romę.  He  died  Fcb.  24, 1732. — Hoefer, 
Xouv.  Biog.  Generale,  xxiii,  347, 

Ma'rah  (Hebrew  Marah',  rTn^,  bittemess,  from  the 
taste  of  the  water;  Sept.  Mtppa,  Hirpia,  Vulg.  J/ora), 
a  brackish  fountain,  forming  the  sixth  station  of  the 
Israelites,  three  days  distant  from  their  passage  across 
the  Red  Sea  (Exod.  xy,  33 ;  Numb.  xxiii,  8).  Finding 
here  a  well  so  bitter  that,  thirsty  as  they  were,  they 
could  not  drink  its  water,  they  murmured  against  Mo- 
ses,  who  at  the  dirine  direction  cast  in  "  a  certain  tree," 
by  which  mcans  it  was  madę  palatable.  "  It  has  been 
suggesteil  (Burckhardt,  JSjfria,  p.  474)  that  Moses  madę 
use  of  the  berries  of  Łhe  plant  Ghurkud  (Robinson  says 
[i,  20]  the  Ptgnnum  retusum  of  Forskal,  Fhra  ACg,  A  rab, 
p.  lxvi;  morę  correctly,  the  NUraria  trideniata  of  Des- 
fontainea,  Flora  A  tlant,  i,  372),  and  which  still,  it  is  im- 
plied,  would  be  found  to  operate  similarly.    Kobinson, 


howeyer  (i,  67),  conld  not  find  that  .this  or  any  tree 
now  known  by  the  Araba  to  pooscts  soch  propeitiea ;  bot 
would  those  berries,  he  says,  haye  been  Ibund  so  eari  j  in 
the  season  as  the  timo  when  the  Israelitea  leacbcd  the 
region.  It  may  be  added  that,  had  any  aoch  naomce 
eyer  exi8ted,  its  eminent  usefulnen  to  the  snpply  of  ho- 
man  wants  would  hardly  haye  leC  it  periah  from  the  tra- 
ditions  of  the  desert.  Further,  the  eKpreasion  *  the  Ltmi 
showed*  seems  surely  to  imply  the  miracoloua  cfaaracta 
of  the  transaction"  (Smith).  With  regard  to  the  cart 
of  the  water,  it  has  been  weU  argued  {JśjXXjo,  PidorUd 
Hiatory  of  PakHwf,  p.  209)  that  no  exp]amuaoa  of  tbe 
phenomena  on  natural  groands  has  proyed  conńatatt  or 
satufactory ;  neither  is  there  any  tree  in  that  rc^im  er 
elsewhere  now  known  which  poaseases  such  \'iiiae  ia 
itself,  or  which  is  used  for  a  similar  purpoee  by  the 
Araba.  We  are  therefore  compelled  to  condude,  aa^in- 
deed,  the  narratiye  spontaneously  suggcsta,  that  the 
shmb  sdected  was  indifferent,  being  one  neareet  at 
band,  and  that  the  restoratiye  property  ceased  with  the 
special  occasion  which  had  called  for  its  exerciae,  lear- 
ing  the  well  to  resume  its  acrid  taste  as  at  present  found. 
The  name  Marah,  in  the  form  %ili  Amarah,  ia  now 
borne  by  the  barren  bed  of  a  winter  torrent,  a  little  be- 
yond  which  is  still  found  a  well  called  Hovcarah,  tbe  bit- 
ter waters  of  which  answer  to  this  description.  Camds 
will  drink  it,  but  the  thirsty  Arabs  neyer  partake  of  it 
themselyes — and  it  is  said  to  be  the  only  water  on  tbe 
shore  of  the  Red  Sea  which  they  cannot  drink.  The 
water  of  this  wdl,  when  first  taken  into  the  moizth, 
seems  insipid  rather  than  bitter,  but  when  held  in  tbe 
mouth  a  few  seconds  it  beoomes  exceedingly  naoaeoas. 
The  well  rises  within  an  eleyated  mound  surrounded  br 
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sand-hills,  and  two  smali  date-trees  grow  near  it.  Tbe 
basin  is  six  or  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  water 
about  two  feet  deep.  (See  Burckhardt,  Trar,  tn  Syria, 
p.  472  {  Robinson,  Researckes,  i,  96  są. ;  Bartlett,  Fottg 
Days  in  the  Desert,  p.  80 ;  and  other  trayellers.)  ^  Wi- 
ner  says  (Uandwb,  s.  y.)  that  a  still  bitterer  well  lies 
east  of  Marahf  the  claims  of  which  Tischendorf,  it  ap- 
pears,  has  supported.  Lepsius  prefers  wady  GhirurndeŁ 
Prof.  Stanley  thinks  that  the  claim  may  be  left  between 
this  and  Howarah,  but  adds  in  a  notę  a  mentioo  of  a 
spring  south  of  Howarah  '  so  bitter  that  neither  men 
nor  camels  could  drink  it,'  of  which  '  Dr.  Graul  (ii,  254) 
was  told.'  The  Ayoun  3/oiMa,  *  wells  of  Moses,*  whid^ 
local  tradition  assigns  to  Marah,  are  manifestly  too  clo«e 
to  the  head  of  the  gulf,  and  probable  spot  of  crossing  ir, 
to  suit  the  distance  of  '  three  days*  joomey.*  The  soil 
of  this  region  is  described  as  being  alteinately  gra\*dly, 
stony,  and  sandy ;  under  the  rangę  of  the  Gebd  Wardan 
chalk  and  ilints  are  plentiful,  and  on  the  direct  linę  of 
route  between  Ayoun  Mousa  and  Howarah  no  water  is 
found  (Robinson,  i,  67)"  (Smith).     See  £xode. 

Mar^alah  (Heb.  Maralah',  nbrn^S,  a  trtmUimg: 
SepU  Ma/»aXó),  a  place  on  the  southem  boundaiy  of 
Zcbulon,  but  apparently  within  the  bounds  of  Issachar, 
w  est  of  Sarid  and  east  of  Dabbasheth  (Josh.  xix.  U). 
These  indications  point  to  some  locality  not  far  from 
the  present  Mujeidil,  although  the  name  would  seem  to 
agree  better  with  that  of  the  ndghboring  site,  MehL 
The  latter  place  agrees  with  the  identificaiion  of  rorto*, 
who  remarks  that  Malul  is  a  little  yillage  about  four 
miles  south-west  of  Nazareth,  on  the  top  of  a  bill,  coo- 
taining  the  mtns  of  a  tempie,  and  other  restigca  of  an- 
tiąuity.  In  the  surrounding  rocks  and  difiś  are  sonę 
excavated  tombs  (Jlandbook,  p.  385). 

Maran-a'tha  (Map<iv  d^a,  from  the  Aramcan 
t\Tt^  '\^^,  maran'  athah',  our  Lord  comes,  i.  e.  to  judg- 
ment,  Buxtorf,  Lex,  Chald.  coL  1248,  and  so  found  in  tbe 
Peshito  yersion),  a  phrase  added  to  the  aentence  of  ex- 
oommunication  by  way  of  appeal  to  the  divine  Head  of 
the  Church  for  ratification  (1  Or.  xyi,  22).  See  Asuan- 
EMA.  "  In  the  A.  V.  it  is  combined  with  the  pieoMiiiłg 
^  anathema,*  but  this  is  unnecessary ;  at  all  erents  it  caa 
only  be  regarded  as  adding  emphasLs  to  the  pieyioas 
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adjoration.  It  nither  appeais  to  be  added '  aa  a  weighty 
watchwoid'  to  impreM  upon  the  disciples  the  important 
truth  that  the  Lord  was  at  band,  and  tbat  they  sbould 
be  leady  to  meet  him  (Alfoid,  Gr.  Test,  ad  ]oc.)«  Ifi  on 
the  other  band,  tbe  phrase  be  taken  to  mean,  as  it  may, 
*  oor  Lord  kat  come/  tben  tbe  connection  is, '  the  corse 
will  remain,  for  the  Lord  bas  come  wbo  will  take  ven- 
geanoe  on  thoae  wbo  reject  bim.'  Thus  tbe  name  *  Ma- 
ronite*  is  explsined  by  a  tradition  tbat  tbe  Jews,  in  ex- 
pectation  of  a  Messiahi  were  constantly  saying  Marana 
L  e.  Lord ;  to  wbicb  Uie  Christians  answcred  Maran 
atkoy  tbe  Lord  is  come,  wby  do  you  still  expect  him  ? 
(Stanley,  Corinthians,  ad  loc.)**  (Smith). 

Maranoa  is  one  of  tbe  names  uscd  to  designate 
tbe  new  Christians  of  Spain,  i.  e.  tbose  Jews  (q.  v.) 
wbo,  daring  the  religious  persecutions  under  Romisb 
rule,  publicly  avowed  conrersion  to  Christianity  and 
yet  privately  confessed  the  religion  of  tbeir  fatbers,  as 
e.  g.  tbe  family  of  Maimonides  (q.  v.)*  1"^^  name  owes 
its  origin  to  tbe  fact  tbat  not  only  Jews,  butalso  3foors 
(q.  r.)  madę  a  feigned  profession  of  conyersion  to  the 
Christian  faith.    See  lKQuisrnoN ;  Spain. 

Maran(a8),  Prudbntius,  a  noted  French  theolo- 
gian,  was  bom,  according  to  Winer  {TheoL  Literatur,  p. 
654),  at  Sezanne,  wbilst  Le  Cerf  {Biblwth.  historiąue  de 
la  Cong,  de  SU  Maur,  p.  293)  and  Zedler  {Umrerscdlez- 
ikon)  consider  bim  to  have  been  born  at  Troyes,  in 
Champagne,  October  14, 1683.  In  1703  be  entered  the 
Congregation  of  St.  Maur,  taking  tbe  yows  at  tbe  Abbey 
of  St.  Faron,  at  Meaus.  He  subseąuently  resided  at 
the  Conyent  of  SL  Gerroaln  des  Pres,  Paris.  He  died 
April  2, 1762.  He  publisbed  tbe  works  of  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem  in  Greek  and  Latin  (Paris,  1720 ;  Yenice,  1763). 
Tbough  tbe  best  edition  of  CyriPs  works,  it  was  attack- 
ed  by  the  author  of  tbe  Menwiret  de  Trevoux,  Mara- 
nus  defended  bimself  in  his  Dissertatian  aur  les  temi- 
A  rient  (Paris,  1722).  He  also  completed  tbe  edition  of 
tbe  works  of  Cyprian  commenced  by  SL  Uduze  (Paris, 
1726;  Yenice,  1728),  and  publisbed  tbe  works  of  Justin 
Martyr  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  a  yaluable  introduo 
tion  (Paris,  1742 ;  Yenice,  1747).  He  publisbed  also  a 
work  of  his  own  on  the  divinity  of  Christ,  under  tbe  tiUe 
Dirinitat  Domini  nosłri  Jetu  Chruti  mani/esta  in  acrip- 
turis  et  traditione  (Paris,  1746).  TUis  work  b  divided 
into  four  parts.  The  first  treats  of  tbe  proofs  contained 
in  tbe  Old  and  the  New  Testaments ;  tbe  second,  of  tbe 
unanimity,  on  tbis  point,  of  the  Roman  Catbolic  Cburch 
and  of  tbe  different  sects ;  (be  third,  of  the  continuous 
controyersies  with  the  Jews,  beathen,  and  heretics;  and 
the  fourtb,  of  tbe  unanimous  testimony  of  tbe  fathers. 
It  contains,  besides,  arguments  to  proye  tbe  diyinity  of 
tbe  Holy  Gbost.  Maranus  took  also  an  actiye  part  in 
tbe  controyersies  ariaing  from  the  buli  *' Unigenitus 
Dei  iilius,"  siding  with  the  party  called  appellants;  and, 
altbougb  be  had  wriŁten  nothing  on  tbe  subject,  be  had 
in  consequence  to  endure  great  annoyances  from  tbe 
acceptants,  wbo  were  tbe  strongest. — Herzog,  Real-En- 
cykhpddie,  ix,  9.     See  Jansenists.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Maratta  or  Maratti,  Carlo,  a  celebrated  ItaUan 
painter,  was  bom  at  Camurano,  near  Ancona,  May,  1625 ; 
became  a  pupil  of  Andrea  Sacchi  and  a  deyoot  student 
of  Rapbael's  works,  and  chose  Korne  as  his  permanent 
residence.  He  was  employed  by  Clement  IX  and  by 
four  othcr  successiye  popes,  and  receiyed  the  title  of 
painter  ordinary  to  Louis  XIY,  for  whom  be  painted  a 
picture  of  Daphne.  His  Madonnaa  are  admired  for 
modest  dignity  and  amiable  expression.  Maratta  also 
escelled  in  the  art  of  etching.  He  was  the  last  great 
painter  of  tbe  Roman  scbooL  He  died  in  1713.— 
Thomas,  Diet,  Biog,  and  MythoL  s.  y. 

MaravigUa  (Latin  Mirabilia),  Giuseppe  Maria, 
an  Italian  philoaopher,  a  natiye  of  Mibin,  flourisbed  near 
the  mtddle  of  tbe  17th  ccntury.  He  at  flrst  belonge<l 
to  the  body  of  regular  clergy,  was  commissioned  in  1651 
to  teach  ethics  in  Padua,  and  exchanged  the  duties  of 
proTincial  prior  for  tbose  of  bishop  at  Noyara  in  1667. 


He  died  tbere  in  1684.  Among  bb  woiks  we  find  Leget 
honuta  Vitm  (Yen.  1657, 12mo),  a  morał  treatise  dedica- 
ted  to  Christine,  queen  of  Sweden : — Leget  Doctrina  a 
sanctit  Fairibu*  (Yenice,  1660, 24mo)  \—ProUu9  etMco- 
poliHau  »eu  de  muUiformi  kominie  etatu  (Yenice,  1660, 
folio) : — Peeudamaniia  ttterum  et  reeentiorum  explo»a, 
seu  defide  dimnationilme  adkibenda  (Yen.  1662,  foL): — 
De  erroribus  tirorum  doctorwn  (Yen.  1662, 12mo;  Romę, 
1667, 4to) : — Legatue  adprincipes  Chrietianos  (Yen.  1665, 
12mo): — Ammaełramenti  deW  anima  CkriMiana  (No- 
yara, 1675, 8yo). — Hoefer,  Nout,  Biog,  Gen,  xxxiii,  362. 

Marbach,  Johamn,  an  eminent  German  Protestant 
tbeologian,  was  bora  at  Lindau  Aug.  24, 1521,  and  was 
educated  at  tbe  Uniyersity  of  Wittenberg,  wbere  be 
commenced  in  1589  the  study  of  theology.  He  became 
successiyely  deacon  at  Jena  in  1540,  preacber  at  lyiy  in 
1544,  and  at  Strasburg  in  1545.  He  was  aflerwards 
sent  by  the  latter  city  to  tbe  Council  of  Trent,  togetber 
with  Sleidan.  In  1552  be  was  appointed  chief  pastor 
and  professor  of  theology.  Herę  he  labored  to  intro- 
duce  the  Lutheran  doctrines  in  tbe  place  of  tbe  Re- 
formed,  whereby  he  became  inyolyed  in  numberless 
controyersies.  In  1556  be  was  employed  by  tbe  elector 
Otto  Henry  to  organize  tbe  Reformation  in  tbe  Palati- 
nate,  and  in  1 557  was  presen  t  at  the  Diet  of  Worms.  He 
ceased  preacbing  in  1558,  and  died  deacon  of  Thomas 
College,  March  17,  1581.  He  wrote  Ckristlicker  und 
wakrkąfler  Unterrickt  eon  d.  Worten  d,  Eineetzung  d,  keiL 
Abendmale,  etc.  (Strasb.  1565,  8yo),  and  other  similar 
works,  all  upholding  tbe  ultra-Lutberan  yiewa.  See 
Treuss,  SitucUion  mterieure  de  rŹfflise  Lutkerienne  de 
Stratbourp  sous  la  direcłion  de  Marhack  (Strasb.  1857) ; 
Pierer,  Um»ersal'Lexikon,  x,  852;  Herzog,  Real-EncykL 
ix,  10. 

Marban,  Pedro  de,  a  Spanisb  Jesuit  and  mission- 
ary,  flourisbed  near  tbe  dosc  of  the  17th  century.  In 
16*75  he  went  to  Boliyia,  and  later  to  Mexico,  and  la- 
bored industriously  to  spread  the  Gospel  of  Christ  among 
tbe  sayages  of  America,  and  flnally  became  superior  of 
all  tbe  missions  of  the  Jesuits  in  tbis  quarter.  He 
wrote  Arte  de  la  Lengua  Moxa,  eon  su  vocabulario  y 
cateckismo  (Lima,  1701, 8yo). — Hoefer,  Nouv,Biog,  Gin, 
xxxiii,  861. 

Marbeck  or  Merbecka,  John,  tbe  composer  of 
the  solemn  and  now  yenerable  notes  set  to  the  **  Proces" 
and  Responses  in  use  in  tbe  catbedrals  of  England,  to 
our  day  with  only  sligbt  modifications,  was  organist  of 
Windsor  during  tbe  reigns  of  Heniy  YIII  and  bis  suc- 
cessor.  A  zeal  for  religious  reformation  led  him  to  join 
a  society  in  furtberance  of  that  object,  among  the  mem- 
bers  of  wbicb  were  a  priest,  a  singing-man  of  St.  George'8 
Cbapel,  and  a  tradesroan  of  the  towiu  Tbeir  iMfperi 
were  seized,  and  in  the  bandwriting  of  Marbeck  were 
found  notes  on  the  Bibie,  togetber  with  a  concordance, 
in  Englisb.  He  and  bis  three  colleagues  were  found 
guilty  of  beresy,  and  condemned  to  tbe  stake.  The 
otliers  were  executed  according  to  tbeir  sentence ;  but 
Marbeck,  on  account  of  bis  great  musical  talents,  and 
being  rather  fayored  by  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
was  pardoned,  and  liyed  to  witness  the  triumph  of  bis 
principles,  and  to  pubUsh  bis  work,  wbicb  appeared  un- 
der the  title  of  Tke  Boke  o/Common  Praier,  noted,  Tbe 
colopbon  is  "  Imprinted  by  Ricbanl  Grafion,  printer  to 
tbe  kinges  majestie,  1550,  cum  priyilegio  ad  imprimen- 
dum  solum"*  (a  yerbatim  reprint  was  giyen  by  John  Pick- 
ering,  London,  1848,  sm.  4to).  In  tbe  same  3^ar  appear- 
ed also  bis  Concordemce  o/ tke  W  kole  Bibie  (1550,  folio), 
tbe  first  oomplete  work  of  the  kind  in  EngUsh ;  and,  in 
1574,  Tke  Lives  of  Holy  Sainls,  Proj^ełs,  Patriarcks, 
and  otkers ;  and,  subsequently,  bis  other  books  connect- 
ed  with  religious  history  and  controyers}'.  See  Allibone, 
Diet,  o/Britisk  and  A  mer.  A  utkors,  yoL  ii,  s.  y. ;  EnyUsk 
Cydop,  &  y. 

Marble  is  the  rendering  in  tbe  Autb.Yers.  of  two 
forms  of  the  same  Heb.  word,  and  is  thought  by  some  to 
be  signified  by  othen  differently  rendered.    'ĆÓ  (skesk^ 
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Efltb.  i,6,Sept  waptpoc ;  Ganty,  16,  Sq)t  fuipftdpafoc), 
or  tb^^D  (jsha^yitk,  1  Chion.  xxix,  2,  Sept.  irajococ),  so 
called  from  its  whiteneas,  undoubtedly  refer  to  a  piire 
kind  of  marble,  ftapfiapoc  (Rey.  xviii,  12).  Primary 
limestone,  or  marble,  is  a  simpie  rock,  coneiating  of  car- 
bonate  of  Hme.  In  its  pure  etate,  it  is  granular,  ciystal- 
line,  and  of  a  color  yaiying  from  pure  wbite  to  gray  and 
yellowisb.  It  is  sometimes  foand  in  irr^^ular  maases, 
or  beds,  or  large  nodules,  with  litUe  or  no  appeanmce  of 
stratification ;  morę  generally,  boweyer,  it  is  regularly 
stratified,  and  these  strata  altemate  with  other  rocks, 
and  are  of  all  yarieties  oi  thickness.  The  textiire  ya- 
ries  from  a  highly  crystalline,  of  a  la^ger  or  finer  grain, 
to  a  compact  and  eyen  earthy.  Other  substancea  are 
sometimes  combined  with  the  simpie  rock,  which  mod- 
ify  its  appearance  and  texture,  such  as  mica,  qiiartz, 
homblende.  It  is  neyer  found  in  yeins,  exGepi  in  the 
form  of  regulor  crystals,  and,  in  this  respect,  it  exactly 
resembles  ąuartz.  There  is  oonsiderable  difficulty  in 
drawing  the  linę  of  distinction  betwecn  the  primary  and 
secondary  limestonea,  where  the  latter  do  not  happen  to 
oontain  oiganic  remains.  In  the  primary  limestone, 
atrictly  speaking,  no  organie  remains  haTe  yet  been  dis- 
ooyered.  With  one  or  two  exoeption8,  and  as  a  generał 
nile,  it  may  be  said,  they,  like  the  primary  schists,  are 
almost  destłtate  of  organie  bodiea.  Like  the  strata 
which  it  acoompanies,  beds  of  limestone  are  often  bent 
and  oontorted,  eyidently  from  disturbance  below.  The 
cobrs  yary  from  a  pure  wbite,  which  constltutes  the 
statuaiy  marble,  to  yaiious  shadea  of  gray,brown,  black, 
and  green.  These  tinta  aie  deiiyed  from  a  carbona- 
oeoos  matter  or  oxide  of  iron,  or  an  admixtare  of  other 
minerals. 

Seyeral  other  terms  occur  in  Esth.  i,  6,  as  the  names 
of  Stones  in  the  payement  of  the  magnificent  hall  in 
which  Ahasuerus  feaated  the  princes  of  his  empire.  That 
lendered  **  white"  marble,  is  yj^dar,  which  aome  take  to 

signify  Parian  marble,  others  wbite  marble;  but  nothing 
oertain  is  known  about  it  In  Arabie,  the  word  dar 
signifies  a  large  pearL  Now  pearla  were  oertainly  em- 
ployed  by  the  ancientain  decorating  the  walla  of  apart- 
menta  in  royal  palaoes,  but  that  pearla  were  also  used  in 
the  payementa  of  even  regal  dining-rooms  Is  improbable 
in  itself,  and  unsupported  by  any  khown  example.  The 
Septuagint  refcrs  the  Hebrew  word  to  a  atone  reaem- 
bling  pearla  (niwwoc  \i^oc),  by  which,  aa  J.  D.  Mi- 
chaelia  conjecturea,  it  intends  to  denote  the  Alabastritet 
of  PUny  {Hist.  NaU  xxxvi,  7, 8),  which  is  a  kind  of  ala- 
baater  with  the  gloea  of  mother-of-pearl.  See  Alabas- 
ter. The  hSna  (&aAa<V  Sept  trfca^y^Łriyc*'' red"  mar- 
ble) of  the  aame  passage  was^Gesenius  thinka,  the  wrde- 
aniiguef  or  half-porphjnry  of  Egypt  The  ^'nnb  {toche'- 
reth;  Sept  Hńpipoc  X/^oc,  "black"  marble)  ia  likewiae 
there*  mentioned  with  the  other  kinda  of  marble  for 
forming  a  payem^t  Geseniua  aays,  perhapa  tortoise- 
ahelL  Others,  from  the  rendering  of  the  Syriac,  think 
it  refers  to  black  marble.  It  waa  probably  aome  apotted 
yariety  of  marble.  See  Minkralooy.  The  payement 
in  the  pałace  of  Ahaauerua  waa  no  doubt  of  moaaic  work, 
the  floors  of  the  apartmenta  being  laid  with  painted 
tUes  or  slabs  of  marble,  in  the  same  way  as  Dr.  Russell 
describes  the  housea  of  the  wealthy  in  modem  times. 
In  these  a  portion  of  the  pavement  of  the  courta  ia  of 
mosaic,  and  it  is  usually  that  part  which  lies  between 
the  fountain  and  the  arched  aloore  on  the  aouth  aide 
that  ia  thutf  beautified.     See  Housb. 

**The  marble  pillars  and  teasene  of  yarious  colors  of 
the  palące  at  Susa  came  doubtless  from  Pcrsia  itself, 
where  marble  of  rarious  colors  is  found,  especially  in  the 
proyincc  of  Hamadan,  Susiana  (Marco  Polo,  Trarelf,  p. 
78.  ed.  Bohn;  Chardin,  Voy,  iii,  280, 808,  868,  and  viii, 
258 ;  P.  delia  Valle,  Viafffft\  "ł  260).  The  so-called  mar- 
ble of  Soloraon*s  architectural  works,  which  Josephus 
calls  Xf3oc  \tvKÓc,  may  thus  haye  been  limestone — (a) 
from  near  Jerusalem;  (6)  from  Lebanon  (Jura  lime- 
stone), identical  with  the  materiał  of  the  Sun  Tempie  at 


Baalbek;  or  (c)  white  mari)]e  from  ArabiA  or 
(Joaephua,  AwU  yiii,  8, 2 ;  Diod.  Sic.  ii,  62 ;  Fliny,  if.  y. 
xxxyi,  12 ;  Jamieson,  Mtmeralogjf,  p.  41 ;  Biłumcr,  PaL 
p.  28 ;  Yohiey,  Trat.  ii,  241 ;  Kitto,  Pk^  Gtogr.  ofPaL 
p.78,88;  Robinson, ii, 498;  iii,508;  Stanley, ^. comT P. 
p.  807, 424 ;  WeUsted,  Traio,  i,  426 ;  ii,  148).'  That  thia 
stone  waa  not  marble  aeema  probable  from  the  remark 
of  Joaephua,  that  whereas  Soknson  oonatmcfced  hia  boSd- 
inga  of '  white  stone,'  he  cauaed  the  roada  which  led  to 
Jeruaalem  to  be  madę  of  ^  black  atone,*  piobAbły  the 
black  baaalt  of  the  HanrAn;  and  also  from  hia  accnmit 
of  the  porticoea  of  Hen)d'8  tempie,  which  he  Baya  were 
/f ovóXi^oi  Xf i/ron^nyc  fiapfuipoy  (Joaephm,  ArnUh  c^ 
and  War,  y,  5, 1, 6 ;  Kitto, «( stp.  p.  74, 76, 80, 89).  But 
whether  the '  coaUy  atone*  employed  in  Solomon^a  bniki- 
inga  waa  marble  or  not,  it  aeems  elear,  from  the  expre»- 
sions  both  of  Scripture  and  Joaephua,  that  aome,  at  lea^, 
of  the  '  great  stonea,'  whose  weight  can  acaroely  hare 
been  lesa  than  forty  tona,  myst  have  come  from  Lebanon 
(1  Kinga  y,  14-18;  yii,  10;  Josephus,  Ani.  yiii,  2,  9). 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Herod,  both  in  the  Tempde 
and  elBewhere,  employed  Parian  or  other  marble,  Re- 
mains of  marble  columns  still  exist  in  abundanoe  at  Je- 
rusalem (Joaephua,  A  nt,  xy,  9, 4, 6,  and  1 1 , 8, 5 ;  Williansi, 
Holtf  City, iiySaO;  Sandya,p.l90;  Robinson, i, 801, 305)" 
(Smith).    See  Stone. 

Marburg  Bibie  ia  the  name  giyen  to  an  editioa 
of  the  holy  Scripturea,  published  at  Marburg  (1712,4to\ 
under  the  care  of  Prof.  Dr.  Horch  (with  the  aid  of  oth- 
ers, particularly  of  inspector  Scheflfer,  in  Berlebo^). 
It  contains  the  text  of  Luther's,  oorrected  by  compari- 
son  with  the  original  texts,  and  giyes,  in  the  introduc^ 
tions  and  in  the  headinga,  commentariea  on  the  most 
important  allegoriea  and  propheciea  (by  Cooceius).  The 
most  complete  of  theae  are  the  notea  on  Solomon^a  Song 
and  the  Apocalypse.  It  was  highly  prized  by  the  the- 
ologians  and  Mystics  of  that  time,  and  was  the  prede- 
cessor  of  the  Mystic  Berleburg  Bibie  (172&-74,  8  yola. 
foL),  hence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Utile  Mystic  Bibie. 
—Herzog,  ReaUEwyldopddie,  ix,  13.     See  Bkrlsbubo 

BiBLE. 

Marburg  Conference,  a  gathering  of  all  the  re- 
formed  theological  leadera,  held  at  the  city  of  Marbnig, 
Oct  3, 1629,  and  designed  to  bring  about,  if  poańble,  an 
agreement  between  Luther  and  Zwingle  and  their  ad- 
herenta. The  landgraye  Philip  of  Heaae,  one  of  the 
noblest  princes  of  the  Reformation  days,  belieying  that 
the  dissensions  in  the  Protestant  camp  should  be  allayed, 
directed  all  his  energies  toWards  the  conciliation  of  the 
two  reformed  factions,  caused  by  a  dilTerence  of  opinion 
as  to  the  proper  obscrvance  of  the  euchaństic  ceremony. 
With  such  a  purpose  in  yiew,  he  invited  the  prindpal 
theologians  of  both  parties  to  racet  for  the  parpoce  of 
comparing  their  opinions  in  a  friendly  manner.  Melanc- 
thon  had  already,  in  1629,  at  the  Diet  of  Spirea,  de- 
clared  his  readiness  to  attend  such  a  conference  {Corp, 
lUf.  i,  1060  and  1078),  and  evcn  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
declare  that  he  attached  no  special  importance  to  the 
differences  conceming  the  Eucharist  (Coiy.  J?p/*.i,  1046). 
Philip  of  Hesse  now  applied  to  Zwingle  (Zwingli  Opp, 
viii,  287),  who  also  expre8sed  his  wiUingness  to  come 
(Zwingli  Opp.  yiii,  662).  Luther,  however,  at  fint 
strongly  opposed  the  plan,  feańng  that  it  might  result 
in  more  harm  than  good ;  but  the  landgraye  persisiing, 
Lnther  finally  consented,  and  on  Sept  80, 1629,  Luther, 
Melancthon,  Cruciger,  Jonas,  Mykonius,  and  Menios, 
accompanied  by  the  Saxon  counaellor  Eberhard,  went 
to  Marburg,  w^here  Philip  had  called  the  conference. 
The  Swioa  theologiana  had  arrived  the  day  btfon; 
among  them,  Zwingle,  profcssor  Rndolph  CoUin,  Ouco- 
lampadius,  Sturm,  Bucer,  and  Hedio.  Osiander,  Brenz, 
and  Agńcola  arrived  only  on  October  2.  A  number  of 
other  theologians  and  eminent  persona  from  all  parts  of 
Germany  were  alao  preaent  Ader  a  private  conference 
between  Luther  and  (Eoolampadiua,  and  Zwingle  and 
Melancthon,  the  public  debatea  commenced.  **  In  the 
firat  place,  aeyeral  pointa  were  diacoaKd  tonrhing  the 
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dirinity  of  Cbiist,  original  sin,  baptism,  the  Woid  of 
God,  etCi  regftrding  which  the  WitteDbeigen  suspected 
the  orthodozy  of  Zwiogle,  These  were  all  secondiury 
matters  with  Zwingle,  iu  referenoe  to  which  be  dropped 
his  uncharchly  Tiews,  and  deckred  his  agreement  with 
the  view8  of  the  oBCiunenical  oonncils.  But  in  regard 
to  the  artide  of  the  Lord's  Supper  he  was  the  morę 
penisfcenL  Appealing  to  John  vi,  88, '  The  flesh  prof- 
itetb  nothing,'  he  argued  the  absordity  of  Luther'8 
view''  (Kuru).  Łutber  had  insisted  upon  the  literał 
infcerpretation  of  the  exiwesaiou,  Hoc  ett  oorpu*  meum, 
Both  parties  dispoted  without  amving  at  any  better 
appreciation  of  each  otber^s  yiewa.  **Agreement  was 
oat  of  the  ąuestion.  Zwingle,  neyertheless,  dedared 
himself  ready  to  maintain  fraternal  fellowship,  but  Lu- 
ther  and  his  party  rejected  the  offer.  Luther  said,  *  Ihr 
habt  elnen  andem  geist  denn  wir.' "  StiU  the  oonference, 
wbile  failing  in  itB  main  object,  was  not  entirely  fruit- 
lesa.  "  Luther  found  that  his  opponents  did  not  hołd 
as  ofrenaive  views  as  he  supposed,  and  the  Swiss  also 
that  Luther*8  doctrine  was  not  so  gross  and  Capemaitic 
as  they  thoughL"  Both  parties  engaged  to  refrain  in 
futurę  from  publisbing  injurious  pamphlets  against  each 
pther  as  they  had  formerly  done,  and  agreed  **  to  ear- 
iiestly  pray  God  to  lead  thcm  all  to  a  rigbt  understand- 
ing  of  the  truth."  At  the  request  of  the  landgrare, 
Luther  drew  up  a  series  of  fifteen  articles  (Artides  of 
Marburg),  containing  the  oommon  fundamental  prin- 
ciples  of  the  Reformation,  which  were  subscribed  to  by 
the  Zwinglians.  '^  In  the  first  fonrteen  they  dedared 
iinanimouB  consent  to  the  cacuroencical  faith  of  the 
Ghurch  against  the  errors  of  papists  and  Anabaptista. 
In  the  fifteenth  the  Swiss  conoeded  that  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  were  present  in  the  $txcramenfj  but  they 
could  not  agree  to  his  corporeal  preaence  in  the  hread 
ani  icine"  (Kurtz).  The  Articles  of  Marburg  were  sub- 
Bequently  used  as  a  basu  for  the  Coufession  of  Augsburg 
(q.  v.)«  See  h.  J.  K.  Schmitt,  Das  Rel^fionagesprach  z. 
Marburg  (Marb.  1840) ;  A.  Ebrard,  /).  Gesck,  d,  Doffma*s 
v,k,A  hmdmahUi  ii,  268 ;  llassenkamp,  Uesnche  Kirehm- 
gesdi.  ii,  1,  p.  85  8q.^  H.  Heppe,  D,jUnfzehn  Marburger 
Ariikd  (Cassd,  1847  and  1854);  Krautb,  Tke  Coruerua- 
tUfe  Reformaiion  (PhiladeL  1871,  8vo),  p.  855  8q^  427; 
Hagenbach,  IlUU  of  Doctrwes,  ii,  809,  314 ;  Gicseler, 
Eccks,  l/ist.  (Harper'8  edit.),  iv,  188;  Kurtz,  Ch.  HisU 
ftaoe  tke  Reformation,  p.  72  8q. ;  Herzog,  ReaJUEncyklo^ 
/wWif,  ix,  13  są.     (J.H.W.) 

Marbury,  £dward,  an  English  minister  of  the 
17th  century,  became  rector  of  St.  James'8,  Garlickhithe, 
London,  in  1613;  subsequently  rector  of  SL  Peter's, 
Paurs  Wharf,  and  retired  from  public  labors  during  the 
Bebdlion.  Ue  died  about  1655.  Marbury  pablished 
A  Commentary  on  Obadiah  (Lond.  1649,  4to) : — A  dmr 
mentary  on  Habakkuk  (1650,  4to).— AUibone,  Dicł.  of 
Bril.  and  A  mer.  A  uthorsy  s.  t. 

Marca,  Pibrrr  de,  a  Frencb  Roman  Catholic  the- 
ologian  and  historian,  was  bom  at  Pau,  in  Beam,  Jan. 
24, 1594.  He  was  of  good  family,  was  brought  up  by 
the  Jesuits  of  Auch,  and  afterwards  studied  law  at  Tou- 
louse.  In  1618  he  became  member  of  the  Council  of 
Pau,  and  when,  in  1621,  this  body  was  erected  into  a 
parliament  by  Louis  XIII,  he  was  appointed  its  presi- 
dent,  as  a  reward  for  his  serYices  to  Romanism.  After 
the  death  of  his  wife,  which  occurred  in  1632,  he  entered 
the  Church.  In  1639  he  was  madę  counsellor  of  sUte. 
Cardinal  de  Richelieu  having  commlasioned  him  to  re- 
ply  to  Hersenfs  Opiatus  Galttu,  Marca  composed  De 
Concordia  Sacerdotii  ei  Imperii  (Paris,  1641  sq.),  which 
is  his  ablest  work,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  bishopric  of 
Conserans,  to  which  be  was  appointed  in  1648.  The  pope, 
however,  would  not  approve  the  (vaUican  writer  as  in- 
cumbent  of  the  episcopal  officc,  and  the  appointment  was 
not  sanctioned  at  Romę  until  Marca  had  recalled  the 
work  in  1647.  In  1652  he  was  promoted  to  the  arch- 
bbhopric  of  Toulouse ;  later  was  transferred  to  the  archi- 
episcopal  see  of  Paris,  and  there  died  in  the  year  of  his 
transfer,  1662.    He  wroto  also  Distertatio  de  Primatu 


Lugditnaui  et  cegteria  primaHbiu  (1644, 8vo) : — Beiaiion 
de  ce  qui  e^est  faii  dipuis  1658  dam  let  cusembleee  des 
ivequet  au  tujet  des  emq  propoeitions  (Paris,  1657, 4to). 
This  was  unfavorable  to  the  Jansenists,  and  was  refutcŃd 
by  Nicole  in  his  Belga  percoiUaior^  and  some  othe< 
writers.  Colleotions  of  some  other  writings  of  Marca 
on  divers  subjects  were  publisbed  by  Baluze  (1669  and 
1681, 2  Yols.  8vo)  and  abbe  Faget  (1668, 4to),  who,  how- 
ever,  brought  out  the  best  edition  of  Marca's  De  Coneor» 
dia  (Paris,  1663,  and  often).  See  GcUlia  Christiana, vols. 
i  and  A-ii ;  De  Faget,  Vie  de  Pitrre  de  Marca ;  Bompart, 
Eloge  de  Marca  (Paris,  1672, 8vo) ;  De  Longuerue,/>tf- 
sertaiions  diverses;  Mercure  de  France,  1644  to  1662$ 
Fisqttet,  France  Pontificale,  See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog» 
Ginerale,  xxxiii,  874 ;  Heizog,  Beal-Fncgklop.  ix,  17  są. 

Maroella,  St.,  is  the  name  of  two  saints  in  the 
Romish  Church«  (1)  One  of  these' was  a  Itoman  wid- 
ów, the  intimate  friend  of  Paula  and  of  Eustochius, 
and  a  pupil  of  the  noted  Church  father  Jerome,  who 
said  of  ber  that  we  could  judge  of  ber  merita  by  her  no- 
ble disdples.  Maroella  was  a  Christian,  and  deeply 
leamed  in  the  Scńptures.  She  was  greatly  opposed  to 
the  enors  of  Origen,  who  mingled  the  dogmas  of  Ori- 
ental  philoeopby  with  the  truths  of  Christianity.  On 
diificult  passagesof  Scriptore  she  consnlted  Jerome;  but 
she  herself  was  oonsulted  from  all  parts  as  a  great  the- 
ologian,  and  her  answers  were  always  dictated  by  pru- 
dence  and  humility.  She  died  A.D. 409,  soon  after  Romę 
was  taken  by  the  Goths,  ftom  the  effects  of  the  assault 
and  abuse  of  the  troops  of  Alaric  She  is  commemo- 
rated  January  81.  (2)  The  second,  a  martyr  of  the 
Church  in  Alexandria,  flourished  in  the  days  of  the  em- 
peror  Severus.    She  is  commemorated  June  28. 

Marcelliana,  a  sect  of  heretics  wbo  flourished  to- 
wards  the  dose  of  the  4th  century;  so  called  from  Mar- 
cellus  of  Ancyra,  whom  the  Arians  unjnstly  accused  of 
reviving  the  errors  of  Sabellius.  Epiphanius  informs 
us  that  great  diver8ity  of  opinion  prevailed  in  his  day 
on  the  justness  of  charging  Maroellus  of  Ancyra  with 
the  heretical  tendencies  of  the  so-called  Marcellians. 
The  latter  denied  the  three  hypostases,  holding  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  as  two  emanations  firom  the  diyine 
naturę,  to  exist  independently  only  until  the  perform- 
ance of  their  respective  offices,  and  then  to  return  again 
into  the  substance  of  the  Father.  See  Marcellus  op 
Ancyra. 

Marcellina,  a  noted  female  pupil  of  Carpocrates 
(q.  V.),  commenced  teaching  at  Romę  the  Gn(Mtic  system 
of  her  instructor,  in  160,  under  Anicetus,  and  met  with 
80  great  sucoess  (see  lnxmxa,  Adv,  liter,  i,  25,6;  Epi- 
phanius, JJcer,  27,  6)  that  her  followers  and  pupils  were 
denominated  Maroellinists,  This  is  the  sect  mentioned 
by  Cdsus  (Orig.  c.  Celsum,  yol.  v),  and  are  not  to  be  mis- 
taken  for  the  followen  of  Marcdlus  of  Ancyra,  the  Mar^ 
ceUians,  Origen  asserts  that  he  could  find  no  tracę  of 
the.  Marcellinists.  Another  Marcellina  was  the  sister 
of  Ambrosius,  and  a  strict  ascetic — Herzog,  RealrEncy^ 
Uopddie,  ix,  20 ;  Pierer,  Unirersal-Leiikon,  x,  855. 

MaroelHmia,  a  native  of  Romę,  son  of  Projectus, 
is  said  to  have  been  madę  bishop  of  Romę  May  8, 296. 
As  he  lived  in  a  period  of  violent  persecution,  we  have 
but  little  certain  information  conceming  him ;  the  acta 
of  a  S3mod  said  to  have  been  held  at  Sinuessa  in  803 
(published  by  Mansi,  ColL  i,  1250  8q. ;  and  Hardouin,  Coli, 
Conc  i,  217  sq.)  relato  as  foUows :  Diodetian  had  suc- 
ceeded  in  compelling  the  hitherto  steadfast  bishop  to 
come  with  him  into  the  tempie  of  Yesta  and  Isis,  and  to 
ofTer  up  incense  to  them ;  this  was  afterwards  proclaim- 
ed  by  three  priests  and  two  deacons  who  had  witnessed 
the  deed,  and  a  synod  was  aasembled  to  investigato  the 
affiiir  at  Sinuessa,  at  which  no  less  than  three  hundred 
bishops  were  present--"  a  number  quite  impoasible  for 
that  country,  especially  in  a  time  of  persecution"  (Dr. 
H.  a Smith|in  DoUinger's /<ł5^«,p.82,foot  notę).  Mar- 
celUnus  denied  everything  for  the  first  two  days,  but  on 
the  third  came  in,  his  head  oovered  with  ashes»  and  mada 
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a  fuU  confeflsion,  adding  tbat  he  had  been  tempted  with 
gold.  The  synod  dedared  tbat  Marcellinus  bad  oon- 
demned  bimself,  for  the  prima  sedes  nonjudicatur  a  9110- 
guam,  This  resulted,  bowever|  in  Diocletian  caumiig  a 
large  nomber  of  the  bisbops  wbo  bad  taken  part  in  the 
synod,  and  even  Maroellinus  bimself,  to  be  put  to  death, 
August  23, 803.  Although  the  Roman  Breviaiy  itaelf 
credits  this  acoount  of  the  weakness  and  punisbment  of 
Marcellinus  (in  Noctum.  ii,  April  26),  this  account  of  the 
synod  is  now  considercd  spurious  both  by  Romanists  and 
by  Protestants.  Indeed,  Augustine  {De  untco  baptismo 
contra  PetUicooim^  c.  16)  and  Tbeodoret  {Hist,  Eccles.  i, 
2)  declared  the  statement  of  Marcellinus  baving  be- 
trayed  Christianity  and  o£fered  sacrifices  to  idola  false. 
Dr.  Dóllinger,  in  his  FaUes  respedmg  Popes  in  the  Mid- 
die  Ages  (edit.  by  Dr.  H.  B.  Smith,  N.  Y.  1872, 12mo),  p. 
84,  says  *'  the  acta  of  the  pretended  synod  are  evidently 
fabricated  in  order  to  manufacture  a  historical  support 
for  the  principle  tkat  a  pope  can  be  judged  by  no  man, 
This  incessantly-repeated  sentence  is  the  red  thread 
which  runs  through  the  whole ;  the  rest  is  merę  appen- 
dagę.  By  this  means  it  is  to  l>e  inculcated  on  the  Isity 
tbat  they  must  not  yenture  to  come  forward  as  aocusers 
of  the  clergy,  and  on  the  inferior  dergy  tbat  they  must 
not  do  the  like  against  their  superiora."  As  the  datę 
and  occasion  of  the  fabrication,  Dr.  DoIlinger  assigns 
"those  troubled  8ixteen  years  (498-514)  in  which  the 
pontificate  of  Symmachus  ran  its  course.  At  tbat  time 
the  two  parties  of  Laurentius  and  Symmachua  stood  op- 
posed  to  one  another  in  Korne  as  foes.  People,  senate, 
and  clergy  were  divided ;  they  fought  and  murdered  in 
the  streeta,  and  Laurentius  maintained  bimself  for  ser- 
eral  years  in  possession  of  part  of  the  churchea.  Sym- 
machus was  accused  by  his  opponenta  of  grave  offeuces. 
.  •  .  Tbe  hostilc  party  wcre  numeroua  and  infiuential 
.  .  .  and  therefore  the  adherenta  of  Symmachua  caught 
at  thb  means  of  showing  tbat  the  inyiolability  of  the 
pope  had  been  long  sińce  recognlsed  as  a  fact  and  an- 
nounced  as  a  rulc.  ...  This  was  the  time  at  which  Ku- 
nodius  wrote  his  apology  for  Symmachus,  and  this,  ac- 
cordingly,  was  also  the  time  at  which  the  Synod  of  Sin- 
uessa,  as  well  as  the  ConsHtution  of  Sylyeater,  was  fabri- 
cated.*' Marcellinus  is  oommemorated  in  the  Romish 
Church  April  24.  See  Pagi,  Crtt.  in  amuiles  Baronii  ad 
ann.  802,  n.  18 ;  Papebroch,  A  da  Sonda  in  Propyl.  Maji, 
t.  viii ;  Xaver  de  Marco,  Difesa  di  alcuni  poniefici  di  er- 
rore,  e.  12 ;  Bower,  Hist,  of  the  Popes^  i,  80  sq. ;  Hefele, 
Conciliengesch,  i,  118;  iii,  §  10,  notę  2,  where  the  main 
authorities  against  the  fable  are  dted.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Marcelina,  St.  (martyr).  Aside  from  Marcellus  I, 
po()e  of  Romc  (q.  v.),  and  Marcellus  of  Apamea  (q.  v.), 
the'  martyrologues  mention  a  number  of  other  martyrs 
of  tbat  name,  the  morę  important  of  which  are : 

I.  Marcellus  wbo  perished  during  the  persecution 
of  Antoninus  Pbilosopbus.  Having  refused  to  partici- 
pate  in  a  repast  with  the  prefect  Priscus,  and  remon- 
stratcd  with  the  latter  and  his  guests  on  account  of  their 
idolatry,  be  was  half  buried  in  the  ground,  in  the  open 
air,  and  died  thus  after  three  days.  Tbe  year  140  is 
given  as  the  datę  of  his  death ;  be  is  commemorated  on 
September  4.  See  Suriiw,  T.  V.  Gregorii  Turon.  Lib, 
de  gloriantarł,  c.  63;  Ruinart,  i4cto  primorum  mar- 
tyrumf  p.  73. 

II.  Marcrllus,  the  chief  of  tbe  Trajan  Legion,  who, 
for  refusing  to  participate  in  heathen  sacrifices  at  Tin- 
gis,  in  Mauritania,  was  beheaded  by  order  of  the  gov- 
emor,  Aurelianus  Agricola,  in  270.  See  Surius,  voI.  y ; 
Ruinart,  p.  302  sq.     He  is  commemorated  on  Oct.  20. 

III.  Marckllur  who  suffered  at  Argenton,  in  France, 
under  Aurelian.  He  was  a  native  of  Romę,  son  of  a 
heathen  father  and  a  Christian  rootber,  who  brought 
bim  up  a  Christian.  When  of  age,  be  fied  to  Ai^enton 
on  account  of  the  persecution  of  Aurelian.  Herę  be 
wrought  Rome  wonderful  cures,  which  attracted  the  at- 
tention  of  the  prefect  Heradius.  Arrested,  he  fearleasly 
confeased  bis  faith,  and,  after  scourging,  was  roasted  on 
a  spit ;  but  aa  thia  neither  conyert^  nor  killed  bim,  be 


was  beheaded.  He  ia  oommetnorated  <ni  Jonę  29.  See 
Gregorii  Turon.  Lib,  de  yloria  mart.  c.  52. 

IV.  Marcellus,  biahop  of  Die,  in  Franoe,  waa  bon 
at  Ayignon  of  Christian  parenta,  and  leligioual  j  broąght 
up.  He  waa  ordained  by  hia  brother,  wbo  was  ł»ab<^ 
of  Die  before  bim.  At  the  time  of  hia  electioo  aoaths 
waa  alao  appointed,  but  he  waa  taken  to  the  churcfa  by 
hia  adherenta  and  there  recondied  with  his  adyenariea, 
On  thia  occaaion,  it  ia  aaid,  a  doye  waa  aeen  io  deaccnd 
upon  hia  head.  He  waa  thrown  into  prison  by  the 
Ariana  for  oppoaing  thdr  yiewa,  and  died  there  in  the 
beginning  of  the  6th  century.  He  ia  oommemorated  on 
April  9.  See  Gregorii  Turon.  Lib.  de  gloria  comjem.  c 
70.  ~  Herzog,  Real-Kneyklopadie,  ix,  22 ;  Pierer,  Tb^.- 
lAxik(m,  X,  856.     ( J.  N.  P.) 

Marcelina,  biahop  op  Akctba,  in  Gialatia,  notcd 
for  tbe  part  he  took  in  the  Synod  of  Ancyra  (814  or315), 
held  at  the  end  of  the  peraecution  of  Maximin  (see  Ast- 
ctra),  madę  bimaelf  oonapicuoua  at  the  Coancil  of  Ki- 
ctea  (825)  by  his  bomoouaian  yiewa,  and  waa  npheld  by 
Athanaaiua  and  the  whole  Weatera  Church.  We  iiext 
find  bim  at  the  Coancil  of  Tyre  (886),  where  he  opposed 
the  condemnation  of  Athanaaiua,  and  of  Maximaa  III, 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  Coancil  of  Jeraaalem,  of 
the  same  year,  he  declared  against  the  admiasioa  of 
Ariua  to  oommunion.  At  the  Council  of  Constantino- 
ple,  in  886,  the  Ariana  haying  the  majority,  MarccHns 
waa  depoaed  with  the  aaaent  of  the  emperor.  urbo  had 
been  prejudiced  againat  bim.  After  the  death  of  Coo- 
stantine,  May  22,837,  he  waa  reatored  to  hia  biahopHc; 
but  once  morę  expelled,  he  aougbt  refuge  in  the  West, 
where  he  waa  absoWed  by  the  councila  of  Rome  and  uf 
Sardica  (847).  He  zctumed  to  Ancyra,  but  Basil,  wbo 
had  been  appointed  biahop  in  his  plaoe,  refused  to  snr- 
render  his  seat.  Marcdiua,  who  waa  already  well  ad- 
yanced  in  yeara,  retired  to  a  monaateiy,  where  be  aub- 
8eqnenUy  died.  St  Jerome  atates  tbat  he  wrote  serenl 
worka,  principally  against  the  Ariana ;  but  we  now  po»- 
aeaa  under  his  name  only  a  Ititer  addreased  to  Jolioa  I, 
containing  an  expoeition  of  hia  doctrine,  giyen  by  Sc 
Epiphaniua ;  two  conjessions  ofJaitAj  giyen  by  his  dia- 
cipka ;  and  some  paasages,  quoted  by  Euselńua,  of  his 
work  against  Aateriua.  There  baa  been  great  dlyersity 
of  opinion  conceming  his  orthodoxy.  Hia  confcesona 
are  perfectly  correct ;  but  in  the  passages  of  the  w<ffk 
against  Aateriua,  his  doctrine,  otberwise  yery  difficult  to 
make  out,  aeema  to  border  on  Sabellianiam.  Phocinua 
of  Sirmium,  who  waa  condemned  aa  a  heretic,  waa  hia 
disciple,  and  had  been  his  deacon,  and  a  aect  who  re- 
fuaed  to  admit  the  three  bypoataaea  took  the  name  of 
MarceUians  (q.  y.).  Yet  all  eccleaiastical  writera  agree 
in  calling  bim  a  aaint ;  and  it  is  poaaible  tbat  hia  enemies, 
the  Ariana  and  othens  unjustly  madę  Marcellus  the  fa- 
ther of  heretic  yiews.  See  Athanasius,  Apolf,  2;  Basil> 
ius,  Epist.  lii ;  Tbeodoret,  Hisł,  Ecd,  yoL  ii ;  Socrates, 
Hist.  Eccles.  yoL  i ;  Sozomen,  Hist.  Ecd,  yoL  ii  and  iii ; 
Hermani,  Vie  de  St.  A  tkanase ;  Du  Pin,  UibL  Ecrlesias' 
(ijuey  ii,  79;  Rettberg,  Marcettiana  (Gottiiig.  1794); 
Kloae,  Gesch.  u.  Lehre  des  MarceUus  und  Photin  (Hamb. 
1«J7) ;  Zahn,  MarceUus  von  A  neyra  (Got ha,  1867,  ^o\ ; 
Wilienborg,6>6fr  die  Ortkodorie  des  MarceUus  (Mtlnich, 
1859) ;  Schaff,  Ck.  Hist.  iii,  651  sq. ;  Hag«>nbach,  Histary 
o/Dodrines,  i,  255,  268,  868;  Łjudner,  Works  (see  Id- 
dex) ;  Herzog,  Real-EncyHopddie,  ix,  22  Bq. 

Marcelina,  biahop  op  Apamka  (1),  in  Syria,  near 
the  cloae  of  the  4th  centnry,  dtatinguished  bimself  par- 
ticularly  by  hia  zeal  for  the  destruction  of  the  heathen 
templea.  He  conaidered  them  aa  maintaining  heathen 
tendenciea  among  the  people.  Haying  attempted  to  de- 
atroy  the  main  tempie  of  the  dty  with  the  help  of  sol- 
diera  and  gladiatora,  he  waa  taken  by  the  people  and 
put  to  death.  Hia  sona  sought  to  ayenge  his  death, 
but  were  reatrained  by  the  proyincial  tynod,he]d  in  391. 

(2.)  Another  Marcellus  of  Apamea  ia  menttoned,  who 
ia  aaid  to  haye  liyed  in  the  5th  oentury.  He  waa  a  na- 
tiye  of  Syria,  of  a  wealthy  family,  and  after  the  death 
of  hia  parenta  went  to  Antioch,  where  he  deyiKed  bim- 
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self  to  stady.  Diyidtng  his  fortunę  among  the  poor,  he 
went  to  Ephesofl,  and  there  attempted  to  support  him- 
self  by  copying  book&  He  sab6equently  joined  abbot 
Alexand6r  at  Constantinople,  and  waa  afterwards  chosen 
as  his  succeasor.  To  avoid  this  honor,  Maroellus  fled  to 
a  neighboring  convent  ontil  another  abbot  had  been  ae- 
lected,  and  then  retumed  and  was  madę  deacon.  The 
new  abbot,  named  John,  however,  became  jealous  of  his 
deacon,  and  obliged  him  to  perform  menial  seryioe. 
Maroellus  cheerfully  sabmitted ;  but  after  the  death  of 
■John  he  was  again  appointed  abbot.  Under  his  direo- 
tion  the  oonyent  acquired  such  reputation  that  it  had 
to  be  greatly  enlarged,  and  other  oonvents  applied  to 
be  govemed  by  pupils  of  Marcellus.  He  died  in  48d. 
See  Fleury,  Hitt,  od  a.  448 ;  Herzog,  RtairEneyldopadiej 
ix,  25 ;  Liardner,  Worki  (see  lndex). 

Marcelina  I,  Pope,  son  of  Benedict,  a  Roman 
priest,  succeeded  Marcellinus  (q.  v.)  as  bishop  of  Romę 
(according  to  Pagi,  June  80, 808),  but  held  that  position 
only  during  eighteen  months.  He  endeayored  to  re- 
Btore  ecclesiastical  disciplinc,  which  had  bccome  much 
relaxed  during  the  peraecuŁions.  For  this  purpoae  he 
organized  in  Romę  twenty  dioceses,  the  incumbents  of 
which  were  to  administer  to  converts  from  heathenism 
the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  penance.  They  were 
also  bound  to  attend  to  the  burial  of  the  martyrs.  By 
oommand  of  BCaxentius,  who  had  ordered  him  to  resign 
his  Office  of  bishop  and  to  sacrifice  to  idols,  he  was  im- 
prisoned,  and  oondemned  to  senre  as  a  slare  in  the  im- 
perial stables.  After  nine  months  he  was  freed  by  his 
clergy,  and  concealed  in  the  house  of  a  Roman  matron 
named  Lucinia,  who,  it  is  said,  converted  that  house  af- 
terwards  into  a  church.  Maxentius  was  so  angry  when 
he  heard  of  it  that  he  commanded  the  church  to  be 
tumed  into  a  stable,  and  condemned  Marcellus  to  the 
lowest  employment  about  the  stables.  Marcellus  is  said 
to  have  died  a  martyr.  He  is  commemorated  on  the 
16th  of  January.— Herzog,  Real-Encyklop,  ix,  21 ;  Pieter, 
UftweraiU-Lenkonf  x,  855b     (J.  N.  P.) 

Maroellna  II,  Pope,  succeeded  Julius  HI,  April  9, 
1555,  but  died  twenty-two  days  afterwarda.  He  was  a 
natiye  of  the  Papai  States,  and  was  originally  named 
Marcello  Certiau  He  was  first  secretary  of  Paul  IH, 
and  afterwarda  cardinal  of  Santa  Crooe.  *  By  appoint- 
ment  from  pope  Julius  HI,  he  took  part  in  the  Council 
of  Trent  as  cardinal  legatc,  and  evinced  in  that  capacity 
great  talents,  as  well  as  moderation.  His  election  gave 
rise  to  many  hopea,  which  were  apeedily  crushed  by  his 
death,  the  result,  no  doubt,  of  poison.  He  is  also  noted 
for  the  minor  but  curious  circumstance  of  his  refusing 
to  comply  with  the  ancient  custom  by  which  the  pope, 
on  his  election,  lays  aside  his  baptismal  name  and  as- 
sumes  a  new  one.  Marcello  Cerrini  retained  on  his 
eleration  the  name  which  he  had  previously  borne. 
Seo  Herzog,  Rtal-Encykiopadie,  ix,  21 ;  Pierer,  Umver- 
«a/>Leart£on,  X,  855 ;  Chambers,  Ć^ibp. ;  Bower, //»/.  o/* 
the  PopeSf  vii,  459 ;  Riddle,  Papticy  (see  Index) ;  Artaux 
de  Montor,  Hist,  de*  Sourerains  Ponii/es  Romaim,  s.  y. 

BCaroelluB,  Aaron  A.,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  May  11, 1799;  was 
prepared  for  college  by  the  Rey.  Dr8.yan  Zandt  and 
Spencer,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  graduated  at  Union  Col- 
lege, N.  Y.,  in  1826,  aflerwards  followed  teaching,  and 
for  some  years  had  charge  of  the  Female  Semiuary  in 
Syracuae,  and  subseąuently  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  He 
removed  to  New  York,  and  was  for  a  short  time  superin- 
tendent  of  the  Orphan  Asylum ;  but,  feeling  that  his  duty 
pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  ministry,  he  entered  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church 
at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  graduated  in  1830.  He 
was  licensed  by  the  New  York  Claasis,  and  in  July, 
1830,  became  pastor  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church 
at  Łysander,  N.  Y.;  subseąuently  of  the  Church  of 
Schaghticoke ;  missionary  near  the  Dry  Dock,  New 
Tork ;  principal  of  the  Luicaster  County  Academy,  Pa.; 
pastor  at  Freehold,  N.  J.,  in  1889;  of  the  Chvirch  in 


Greenyille,  K.  Y.,  in  1856 ;  and  in  1859  remoyed  to  Ber- 
gen, N.  J.,  where  he  laboied  as  a  teacher  until  he  died, 
May  24, 1860.  Mr.  Marcellus  was'courteous  and  refined 
in  manners,  an  eamest  preacher,  and  an  excellent  in- 
structor  of  youth.  See  Wilson,  Prttb,  Hiai,  Almcmac^ 
1861,  p.  252.*    (J.US.) 

March6shvan  Cildn^n^,  3farche»hvan\  of  the 
later  Hebrew;  Josephus,  Ant»  MapoovaviiCf  i,  8,  3;  the 
Macedonian  Aioc)  is  the  name  of  that  month  which 
was  the  eighth  of  the  sacred  and  the  second  of  the  civil 
year  of  the  Jews,  and  began  with  the  new  moon  of 
our  Noyember.  There  was  a  fast  on  the  6th  in  memory 
of  Zedekiah's  being  blinded,  after  he  had  witnessed  the 
slaughter  of  his  sons  (2  Kings  xxv,  7).  This  month  is 
alwa3rs  spoken  of  in  the  Old  Testament  by  its  nuroerical 
designation ;  except  onoe,  when  it  is  called  Bul  (biiSl,  1 
Kings  vi,  38;  Sept.BaaA).  AooordingtoKimchi,Buli8 
a  shortened  form  of  the  Hebrew  h^y^f  **  rain,"  from  hl\ 
The  signification  of  raitMnoath  is  exactly  suitable  to 
Noyember  in  the  dimate  of  Palestine.  Others  deiiye 
it  from  hb^  Benfey,  ayailing  himself  of  the  fact  that 
the  Palmyrene  inscriptions  express  the  name  of  the  god 
Baal,  according  to  their  dialect,  by  bl3  (as  bi:ib!l9, 

'Ay\ipó\oc),  has  yentured  to  suggest  that,  as  the 
months  are  often  called  after  the  deities,  Bul  may  have 
receiyed  its  name  from  that  form  of  Baal  {Monatmamen, 
p.  182).  The  rendering  of  the  Sept.  might  have  been 
appealed  to  as  some  sanction  of  this  yiew.  He  supposes 
that  Marcheshyan  is  a  compound  name,  of  which  the 
syllable  mew  is  taken  from  the  Zend  Ameretdły  or  its 
later  Persian  form  Mordddt  and  that  cheshvan  is  the 
Pentan  ckezdn^  "autumn,"  both  of  which  are  names  be- 
longing  to  the  same  month  {Ł  c,  p.  136  sq.). — Kitto. 
See  Bul. 

Marohettl,  Franęois,  an  eminent  French  writer 
and  archflBologist,  was  bom  at  Marscilles  about  the  open- 
ing  of  the  17th  century;  was  educated  at  a  college  of 
the  *'Fathers  of  the  Oratory,^'  entered  their  order  in 
1630,  and  became  one  of  the  ablest  members.  He  died 
at  his  native  place  in  1688.  Of  his  works  the  follow- 
ing  are  of  particular  interest  to  us:  Paraphrate  sur  le» 
Kpitres  de  Sawt  Pierre  (1639),  and  TraiU  sur  la  Messę 
avec  Vexplication  de  ses  cerimomes. 

Marohettl,  01ovanni,  an  Italian  ecclesiastic  of 
notę,  was  bom  at  Empoli,  in  Tuscany,  in  1753,  of  bom- 
bie parentage.  After  straggling  for  years  to  secure  the 
adyantages  of  a  thorough  education,  he  entered  the 
priesthood  in  1777.  LiSter  he  took  up  the  pen  in  d^ 
fenoe  of  the  rights  of  the  Roman  see.  11  is  works,  which 
madę  him  known  as  a  brilliant  writer  and  a  learaed  stu- 
dent, attracted  the  attention  of  pope  Pius  VI,  who  ao- 
corded  him  a  pension  and  inyested  him  with  different 
offices.  In  1798,  after  Romę  had  been  proclaimed  a 
republic,  he  was  banished.  In  1799  he  was  conducted 
to  Florenoe,  where  he  endured  imprisonment  for  one 
month.  On  his  return  to  Romę  (1800)  he  opened  an 
academy  of  theolog}'.  When  the  excommunication  of 
the  emperor  Napoleon  by  Pius  VII  became  known  (1809), 
Marchetti  and  cardinal  Mattei,  accused  of  aiding  the 
pope  in  this  yiolent  part,  were  impriaoned  in  the  castle 
of  SL  Angelo.  Some  time  after  Marchetti  obtained  per- 
miasion  to  go  to  his  native  town.  He  retumed  to  Romę 
in  1814 ;  in  1822  was  appointed  yicar  of  Rimini ;  in  1826 
became  secretary  of  the  Assembly  of  Bishops,  and  died 
Noy.  15,  1829.  Among  his  works,  which  haye  been 
translated  into  many  languages,  we  find  Sagyio  critico 
sopra  la  Słoria  Ecdesiastica  di  Fleury  (Romę,  1780, 
12mo) : — Cntica  delia  Słoria  Eccłesiasiica  e  de'  discorsi 
di  Fleury  (Bologne,  1782,  2  yols.  \2mo) '.—Esceritazumi 
Cipriatdche  circa  ii  batłesimo  deyU  eretici  (Romę,  1787, 
Svo)'.— Del  concUio  di  SanUca  (Romę,  1785,  8yo) :— // 
ChrisUanesimo  ^numstrabile  sopra  i  suoi  libri  (Romę, 
1795, 8yo)  '.-^StratienimetUi  di/anUylia  sulla  storia  delia 
rel^Ume  eon  le  me  prove  (Romę,  1800,  2  yols.  8yo) : — 
La  Prondenta  (Romę,  1797, 12mo)  i^Metamor/oH  ver- 
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duU  da  BcuUide  TeremUa  md  iermmare  dd  itóoh  xvui 
(Florence,  1799,  Syo)i^Il  ńedilno,  paralldo  ddk  dot- 
trine  e  regole  eccluiastiche  (ICome,  1801,  8vo) : — LeBumi 
§ticre  dair  ingresso  del  popolo  di  Dio  in  Cctnanta  fino 
aUa  tchiacilu  di  Babilonia  (Romę,  1808-8, 12  Tob.  8vo) : 
— Delia  Chiesa  cuanto  aUo  siato  politioo  delia  dUa 
(Romę,  1817-18,  3  vol&  8fo)  :— JLa  vita  rationale  deW 
uomo  (Romę,  1828, 8vo).  He  also  contributed  many  ar- 
ticles  to  Uie  Giorńale  Eodesiasłico  (Romę)  from  1788  to 
1798.     See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GitUrale,  xxxiii,  491. 

Marcion  (Mapciwr),  fouoder  of  the  sect  of  Mar- 
donites,  ilourished  near  the  middle  of  the  2d  centuiy. 
He  was  a  native  of  Sinope.  According  to  Tertullian, 
he  was  a  pilot  Some  critica  bave  expre88ed  their 
doubts  that  so  leamed  a  man  ahould  bave  followed  sach 
a  trade,  but  nothing  provea  Marcion  having  been  a  very 
learned  man.  He  seems  to  have  at  fint  connected  bim- 
self  with  the  Stolca,  and,  although  hia  father  was  a 
bisbop  (probably  of  Sinope),  he  long  inąuired  into  the 
merita  of  Chrietianity  before  beooming  a  oonvert  to  it. 
He  either  retained  some  of  hia  former  riews,  or  ebe  in- 
dulged  in  new  specu]ative  riews  which  canaed  him  to 
be  excommiinicated  by  hia  own  father.  Epiphanius, 
who  States  that  Marcion  was  driven  out  of  the  Church 
for  having  seduced  a  young  girl  (not  credited  any  lon- 
ger  by  modem  scholars,  as  Beausobre  and  Neander),  af- 
flrros  that  he  afterwards  endeavored  to  regain  admission 
into  it  by  affccting  to  be  deeply  penitent,  but  his  father 
refused  to  admit  him  again.  Marcion  now  went  to 
Romę,  where  he  arrired,  according  to  Tillemont,  in  142, 
or,  according  to  Lipsins  (^ZHlschr\ft  JUr  wisseruchaJiL 
Theohffif,  1847,  p.  77),  in  143  or  144,  but,  morę  probably, 
in  138,  as  St.  Justin  mentions  his  reńdence  in  Romę  in 
his  Apologffy  written  in  189.  According  to  St  Epipha- 
nius, Marcion's  first  step  upon  reaching  Romę  was  to  ask 
readmission  into  the  Church,  but  he  was  refuaed.  The 
aame  writer  further  statea  that  Marcion  aimed  to  succeed 
pope  Hyginus,  who  had  just  died,and  that  his  regret  at 
haying  failed  was  the  cause  of  his  accepting  Gnosticism. 
These  Ońental  doctrines  were  then  preached  at  Romę 
by  a  Syrian  named  Gerdon.  Marcion  joined  him,  and 
proclaimed  his  intention  of  creating  an  abiding  schism  in 
the  Christian  Church.  Quite  different  is  the  statement 
of  Epiphanius.  Marcion,  says  he,  was  at  first  received 
into  the  Church  at  Romę,  and  professed  at  first  orthodox 
views,  but  being  of  a  specnlatiye  tum  of  mind,  his  pry- 
ing,  theorising  intellect  conatantly  led  him  into  opinions 
and  practioes  too  hostile  to  the  opinions  and  practioes 
of  the  Church  to  escape  opposition,  and  he  was  there- 
fore  constantly  involved  in  oontroyersies,  i|i  which  he 
often  espoused  heretical  yiews.  After  repeated  wam- 
ings,  he  was  finally  cut  off  from  communion  with  the 
Church,  ^*  in  perpetuum  discidium  relegatus."  He  oon- 
tinued  to  teach,  still  hoping  to  become  reconciled  with 
the  Church.  Finally  he  was  offered  reconciliation  <m 
the  oondition  of  retuming  with  all  hia  foUowers,  but 
died  while  endeavoring  to  do  so.  His  disdplea  were 
then  but  few,  and  did  not  hołd  all  the  doctrines  after- 
wards maintained  by  the  Marcionites,  who  flourished 
as  a  sect,  in  spite  of  untold  persecution,until  the  6th  cen- 
tury,  particuiarly  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Syria.  The 
most  distinguished  among  his  disciplea  and  followers 
were  Apelles,  Lucanus,  Basilus,  Blastus,  and  Fotitus. 

The  fundamental  point  of  Marcion's  heresy  was  a 
supposed  irreconciliable  opposition  between  the  Creator 
and  the  God  of  the  Christians,  or,  in  other  words,  be- 
tween the  two  religious  systems,  the  Law  and  the  Goa- 
peL  His  theologtcal  system  is  but  imperfectly  known. 
St  Epiphanius  accusea  him  of  recognisiog  three  first 
principles,  one  supremę,  ineffiible,  and  invisible,  igrhom 
he  calls  good;  secondly,  the  Creator  ^  thirdly,  the  devi], 
or  perhaps  mat  ter,  source  of  eviL  According  to  The- 
odoret,  he  admitted  three,  the  good  God,  the  Creator, 
matter,  and  evil  which  govems  matter,  u  c.  the  deviL 
It  is  proved  that  Marcion  beliered  in  the  eternity  of 
matter,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  considered  the 
-CSieator  as  a  first  principle,  or  a8,in8omedegree,anemA- 


natbnof  the  good  God.  Ataoymto^lieoaoaidcndtlieB 
as  easentially  antagonisdc  Thia  ooodiiaioo  lie  amved 
at  becauae  he  oould  not  flnd  in  the  O.  T.  the  lorę  asd 
charity  manifeated  in  the  GoepeL  of  Christ.  He  tfacn- 
fore  madę  the  Creator,  the  God  of  the  O.  T.,  the  anthor 
of  eTil,  *^  maloram  factorem,"  by  which  be  ment 
ing,  not  morał  eviL  The  old  diapenaatlon  waa 
ing  to  hia  riewa,  the  reign  of  the  Creator,  who  choae  the 
Jews  for  his  own  apecial  people,  and  promiaed  tbem  a 
Meaaiah.  Cfkrist  ia  not  tbia  Messiah,  but  ia  tbe  Soo  of 
the  inviaibie,  good  God,  and  appeared  upon  eerth  in  ha- 
man fom  (being,  perhapa,  but  a  phantom),  to  fiee  the 
Boul  and  overthrow  the  domimon  of  the  Creator.  Mar- 
cion also  auppoaed  that  when  Christ  deseended  into  beli, 
he  did  not  deliyer  thoee  who  in  the  O.  T.  aie  desiig- 
nated  as  saints,  auch  aa  Abel,£noch,  Noeh,AfanhaBi, 
Moeesy  Darid,  etc,  but  rather  thoae  who  had  diaobc;^ 
and  rejected  the  Creator,  like  Cain,  Esau,  Korah,  D>- 
than,  and  Abiram.  The  other  doctńnca  of  Mandoo  wen 
the  natural  consequence8  of  theae  prindplea.  He  diaap- 
proTed  of  marriage,  and  did  not  admit  married  pefaooi 
to  baptism,  oonsidering  it  wrong  to  propagate  a  net 
aubject  to  the  cmel  dominion  of  the  Creator.  Hts  di»> 
ciples,  conyinced  that  this  woiid  is  a  prey  to  eril,  hailed 
death,  even  a  martyr*s,  as  freeing  them  from  it.  They 
denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing  £piphaniu8*s  assertion,  it  appeara  doubtful  whether 
they  believed  in  the  transmigration  of  the  bouL  They 
were  in  the  habit  of  being  baptized  sereral  times,  m 
if  the  sins  of  ereiy  day  diminished  the  effect  of  that 
sacrament;  but  this  custom,  which  ia  not  mentioned 
by  Tertullian,  was  probably  introduoed  after  tbe  death 
of  Marcion.  Women  were  allowed  to  baptize  peisons 
of  their  sex,  and  the  new  conyerta  were  admitted  to 
witness  the  mysteries.  To  make  the  Scripture  agicc 
with  his  yiews,  Marcion  rejected  a  large  portion  of  tbe 
N.  T.  He  looked  upon  the  O.  T.  as  a  reyelation  of  tbe 
Creator  to  the  Jews,  his  choeen  people,  which  not  onły 
dilTered  from,  but  was  entirely  oppoeed  to  Chiistiamty. 
He  admitted  but  one  Gospel,  and  that  a  trancatcd  yo^ 
sion  of  Loke*s,  the  first  four  chapters  of  which  he  re^ 
jected,  making  it  to  commence  by  the  woids :  In  the  fi^ 
teenth  ycar  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Csaar,  God  came  to 
Caperoaum,  a  town  in  Galilee,  and  spoke  on  the  Sab* 
bath.  He  carefully  omitted  all  the  passagea  in  whidi 
Christ  acknowledged  the  Creator  as  his  Father.  Amocg 
the  Epistles,  he  admitted  thoee  to  the  Romans,  Ist  and 
2d  to  the  Corint]iians,Galatians,  Ephesians,  Philippiana» 
Colossians,  Ist  and  2d  to  the  Thessaloniana,  FhUemoa, 
and  some  part  of  a  supposed  Epistle  of  St  Paul  to  tbe 
Łaodiceans;  but  all  these  Epistles  were  expwgated  and 
interpolated  to  suit  his  yiews.  Marcion  alao  composed 
a  work  entitled  Antiihe$is;  it  is  a  coUection  of  paasages 
from  the  O.  and  the  N.T.  which  he  looked  upon  ta  coo- 
tradictory.  In  reality,  the  system  of  Marcion  borę  a 
doae  resemblance  to  that  of  Mani  (q.  y.) ;  it  was  an  at- 
tempt  to  explain  the  origin  of  eyH  Marcion,  as  after- 
wards Mani,  thought  to  aolye  tbe  problem  by  anppociąg 
two  first  principles ;  but  there  is  this  esaential  difTereDce 
between  them,  that  while  Marcion  based  hia  ayatem  oo 
the  Scriptures,  interpreted  with  daring  aobtility.  Mani 
deriyed  bis  from  Paraeeism,  without  diiect  referenoe  to 
Christian  dogmas  or  tnditionSb  See  Tertullian,  Coit' 
tra  Maraoneniy  Ubri  y ;  De  Prateryadone  Ii<KreHcorum ; 
JuBtiu,  Apologia;  ItenmiBfAdeermtsBmreś,;  CŁementof 
Alexandria,  Stromaia^  iii«  8 ;  St  Epiphanius,  Ponarurm  ; 
Ittigius,  De  Ileeresiarckis,  sect  ii*  c.  7 ;  Cave,  tiitiona 
LiUeraria,  i,  64;  Tillemont,  Mimoire$  Jśkdeś.  ii,  266; 
Beausobre,  Ilist,  du  MamckHtme,  lib.  iy,  c.  r,  yiii ;  Laid> 
ner,  HitU  o/Hereiic$,  yoL  ii,  c  x ;  Esuig,  Dantelka^  óeM 
marcionitiscken  Sjftteau,  from  the  Armenian  by  Xen- 
mann,  in  the  ZeitschHfi  fur  kitt,  tkeoL  1834 ;  Hahn,  A  a- 
tithetis  Mardonit  (1823) ;  id.  De  camme  Mardomis  <w- 
tinonU  (1824) ;  Becker,  kxamen  criiicue  de  Vhpag»giU  de 
Marcion  (1837) ;  Ritschl,  Dat  £vanffduim  Marciot^t  a. 
d  £vangeL  det  Lukat  (1846) ;  HUgenfeld,  KriL  Culer^ 
suchutiffen  ti.  d»  £vangeL  Jutłin^t  <L  demenL  Ifam,  «•  Marm 
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cion*t  (1852) ;  Heim,  ifarnon,«a  doctrmt  et  mm  hangSU 
(1862) ;  Schaff,  CA.  //uT.  i,  245 ;  Milnuui,  IJUt,  of  Latin 
Christianie ;  Dooaldson,  Literaturę ;  Werner,  Getdi.  d, 
apologet,  u. polem.  Literatur;  Hagenbach,  Uist,  of  Doc- 
trinety  i,  58  8q.,  85, 190, 198 ;  ZsUschrf.f,  Wiseauch.  theoL 
1860,11,285;  i$/udu.A'r(M855,ii,296;  Am,Pre*b,Jiev, 
1860  (May),  p.  360;  Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  ii,  458  8q.;  id. 
Christian  Dogmas  (aee  Index) ;  Baur,  Dogmengesch,  vol. 
ii  (see  Index) ;  Bayle,  DićU  Hist,  and  Crit, ;  Did.  des 
Sciences  philosophijues ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Głnerale, 
xxxiii,  505 ;  Smith,  Diet,  Gr,  and  Horn,  Biog,  8.  y.  See 
Trikity. 

Maroionitea.    See  Mabcion. 

Marcites  or  Maroltao,  a  sect  of  heretics  in  the 
2d  century,  who  also  called  themselres  the  Per/ecti,  and 
madę  profession  of  doing  everything  with  a  great  deal 
of  liberty,  and  without  fear.  This  doctrine  they  bor- 
Towed  from  Simon  Magiu,  who,  however,  was  not  their 
chief;  for  they  were  cidled  Marcites,  from  one  Marcus, 
who  conferred  the  priesthood  and  the  adroinistration  of 
the  sacraments  on  women. 

Marek,  Johann  yak,  a  distinguished  Dutch  theo- 
logian.  was  bom  Dec  31, 1655,  at  Sneek,  in  Friesland, 
and  educated  at  the  Universlty  of  Leydeii.  His  early 
rcputation  was  auch  that  before  the  completion  of  his 
twenty-first  year  he  was  appointed  to  the  profesaorship 
of  theology  at  Franeker.  In  1682  he  remoyed  to  Gron- 
ingen  aa  professor  primariua  of  theology  and  unireisity 
preacher.  In  1690  he  accepted  a  theological  chair  at 
Łeyden,  and  in  1720  succeeded  the  younger  Spanheim 
aa  profeasor  of  eccl^lastical  history.  He  died  Jan.  80, 
1731.  He  wrote  sereral  worka  on  dogmatic  theology, 
lisich  are  highly  esteemed  in  the  Reformed  Church, 
and  madę  yańous  valuable  contributions  to  the  inter- 
pretation  of  the  Scriptures.  His  pńndpal  worka  are, 
De  SjfbjfUinis  carminihus  (Frankf.  1682, 8vo) : — In  Apoc" 
ahfpein  Commentaria  seu  analysis  exegetica  (Lugd.  Bat. 
1689,  ed.  auct.  1699, 4to) :— /n  Canticum  Salomoms  Com- 
tnentarius  seu  analysis  exegetica  cum  analysi  Pseu  xlv 
(Lugd.  1703, 4to): — Inpracipuas  guasdam  partes  Pen- 
taieuchi  Commentarius,  seu  uUimorum  Jac^bi,  reUguo^ 
rum  BUhami  et  novissvnorum  Mosis  analysis  exegeiioa 
(Lugd.  1713,  4to) : — CommentarH  seu  analysis  ex^etica 
in  Prophetas  minores  (Amaterd.  1696-1701,  5  yols.  4to). 
This  ia  a  yery  complete  and  carefully-execated  worlE. 
Walch  characteńzea  it  aa  one  of  the  best  of  the  com- 
mentaries  on  the  minor  propheta: — Sylloge  dissertatio' 
num  philologico-eiKgeticarum  ad  seUctos  guosdam  textus 
X,  T,  (Rotterd.  1721, 4to)  i—Compendium  theologia  Chris- 
tiana didactko-ekncticum  (Amsterd.  1722, 4to) : — Fasd' 
culus  dissertationum  phUologico-ezegeticarum  ad  selectos 
textus  V,  et  N.  Testameati  (Lugd.  1724-27,  2  yols.),  etc. 
A  aelection  from  hia  works  was  published  at  Groningen 
in  1748,  in  2  yols.  4to.  See  Kltto,  Cydop,  ofBibL  Lit. 
yoL  iii,  s.  y. ;  Darling,  Cydop.  BiUiog,  voL  ii,  s.  y. 

Marokina.    See  Marck. 

Marconville  or  Maroouville,  Jean  de,. a 
French  Mrriter  of  notę,  who  flourished  in  the  second  half 
of  the  16th  century  at  Paris,  is  the  author  of  seyeral 
works  of  interest  to  the  theological  student  Among 
them  the  foUowing  deserye  special  mention:  Vorigine 
des  fempUs  des  Juifs^  ChretienSy  et  Geniiles  (Paris,  1563, 
8yo): — La  diversites  des  <^nions  de  Thomme  (1563, 8  vo) : 
— Chretien  arertissement  aux  re/roidis  et  łcartes  de  la 
rraie  et  ancienne  Źglise  Catholigue  (1571,  8vo),  a  work 
in  which  Marconyille,  though  displaying  great  attach- 
ment  to  the  Koman  Catholic  Church,  condemns  her  eon- 
duet  towards  the  Protestanta.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog, 
Generale,  xxxii,  509. 

Marcomannl,  a  Germanie  tribe  of  the  Sueyic 
branch,  dwelt  from  the  Helyetian  border  to  the  Main, 
and  from  the  Rhlne  to  the  Danube.  They  are  firat 
mentioned  by  Julius  Oesor  in  his  Gallic  wara  (1, 51),  who 
reckons  them  among  the  forcea  of  Arioyistus,  king  of 
the  Sueyi.    The  conquesta  of  the  Romans  brought  them 
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into  dangeroua  proximity  to  the  Maroomanni,  and  in- 
duced  the  latter  to  seek  a  new  home  in  modem  Bohemia. 
They  were  led  by  Marobodhus,  a  man  of  noble  rank  among 
them,  trained  in  the  Roman  armies,  and  he  becama  their 
king  after  the  conąuest  of  Bohemia.  The  Marcomannl 
quickly  acquired  influence,  and  were  greatly  atrength- 
ened  by  alliances  with  all  the  nelghboring  tribes,  ao 
that  their  power  became  threatening  to  the  empire. 
Tiberiua  oonduded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  them,  which 
secnred  the  empire  against  an  attack,  but  tumed  against 
them  the  hatred  of  the  remaining  Germanie  tribes. 
Led  by  Arminius,  theae  enemiea  defeated  the  Marco- 
mannl in  A.D.  17,  after  which  datę  their  histoiy  pre- 
senta  an  almost  miintenrupted  succession  of  conflicta. 
They  defeated  the  emperor  Domltian  (Dio  Cassiua, 
lxyli,  7),  and  in  A.D.  164  advanced  to  Aqulleia,  in  Italy. 
The  fmits  of  a  decisiye  yictory  oyer  them,  won  by  the 
generała  of  M.  Aurelius,  were  lost  by  a  treaty  which  the 
emperor  Commodua  concluded  with  them  (A.D.  180), 
and  they  continued  to  make  freąuent  imiptions  into  the 
nelghboring  province8  of  the  empire,  penetrating  in 
A.D.  270  eyen  to  Milan,  beaieging  Ancona,  and  threat- 
ening Romę  itaelf.  Their  name  gradually  diaappeara 
from  history  during  the  5th  century,  when  the  migra- 
tion  of  morę  diatant  barbarians  brought  a  auccesaion  of 
new  peoplea  into  their  land. 

It  ia  not  definitely  known  how  or  when  they  became 
acquainted  with  Christianity.  Their  freąuent  incur- 
aions  into  the  empire  doubtless  brought  them  into  oon- 
tact  with  ita  diaciplea,  some  of  whom  muat  haye  been 
among  their  prisonera  of  war.  A  atatement  in  the  life 
of  St.  Ambrose,by  Paulinus — which,  howeyer,  is  not  eon* 
firmed  by  any  oontemporan^Ons  author — ^relatea  that  in 
the  time  of  that  bishop  an  Italian  Christian  had  yiaited 
the  Marcomannl,  and  had  awakened  the  interest  of  their 
queen  in  Chriatianity  to  an  extent  that  led  her  to  ap- 
ply  to  Ambrose  for  instraction.  He  sent,  in  compU- 
ance  with  her  request,  a  work  in  the  form  of  a  cate- 
chiam,  by  which  both  she  and  the  king  were  led  to  em- 
brace  Christianity  towarda  the  cloae  of  the  4th  century. 
See  Schrtickh,  Kirchengesth,  yii,  347 ;  Hefele,  Geseh,  d. 
Einfuhrung  des  Chrisłenthums  im  sud-westL  I}eutschl(mdf 
yol.  vii ;  Tacitua,  Anmds;  Dio  Casaius,  Iłisf,  Bom,  1, 54, 
and  Greek  and  Roman  historians  of  this  period.  See 
aiao  Herzog,  Beal-EncyklopSdiejUi,  112;  Wetzer  u.  Welte, 
Kirehen-Lei,  s.  y.    (G.  M.) 

MarcoBlana  or  Colobarsiana,  an  anoient  sect 
in  the  Church,  making  a  branch  of  the  Yalentiniana. 
Irensua  speaka  at  large  of  the  leader  of  this  sect,  Blar- 
cua,  who,  it  secms,  was  reputed  a  great  magician.  The 
Marcoeiana  had  a  great  number  of  apocr^-phal  booka, 
which  they  held  aa  canonical,  and  of  the  same  author- 
Ity  with  oura.  Out  of  these  they  plcked  seyeral  idle  fa- 
blea  touchlng  the  Infancy  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  they 
circulated  aa  authentic  historiea.  Manv  of  these  fablea 
are  atill  in  uae  and  credit  among  the  Greek  monka. — 
Henderson,  Bock,  TheoL  Diet.  s.  y.    See  Yalentiniaks. 

Mar^cua  (CoL  iy,  10 ;  Phllem.  24 ;  1  Pet  y,  13).  See 
Mark. 

Marona,  Pope,  one  of  the  early  bishopa  of  Romę, 
succeeded  Sylyester  Jan.  18,  336 ;  but  little  is  known 
either  of  his  life  or  administratton.  Anastasius  statea 
that  by  hiro  the  bishop  of  Ostia  waa  first  appointed  to 
ordain  the  bishop  of  Romę.  He  died  October  7  of  the 
same  year  in  which  he  had  been  chosen,  and  was  burled 
In  the  cemetery  of  Balbina,  which  was  thenceforth  call- 
ed after  his  name.  <'  His  body,"  says  Bower, "  haa  sińce 
been  worshipped  in  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence  at  Flor^ 
ence,  though  no  mention  has  been  raade  by  any  ¥rriter 
of  ita  haylng  been  translated  thither."  Noraes  rclatea 
that  Marcus  borę  the  tltle  of  cardinal  befure  his  elec- 
tion,  and  that  with  hlm  originated  this  dignitary  of  the 
Church  of  Romę.  He  is  also  by  some  writera  belieyed 
to  have  been  the  first  pontiff  to  order  the  reading  of  the 
Nicene  confession  of  faith,  after  the  Gospela,  in  the  cele- 
biationofmass.    S&i Bo^er. History qf the Popes,i,lUi 
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Shepheid,  Hut,  o/the  Chureh  o/ Borne  to  Danuuus  (A.D. 

884),  p.  77. 

MarcuB  of  Alexandria,  a  patriarch  of  Alexan- 
dria,  ftoumhed  early  in  the  18th  centary,  and  was  par- 
ticiilarly  well  veraed  in  ecclesiastical  law.  He  proposed 
oertain  ąuestions  for  solution  on  yarious  pointa  of  eocle- 
aisstical  law  or  practice.  Sixty-four  of  tbese  ąuesliona, 
with  the  answers  of  Theodurus  Balsamon,  are  given  in 
the  Ju$  Orientale  of  Bonefidiu8,  p.  287,  etc  (Pana,  1578, 
8vo),  and  in  the  Jut  Graco-Romofium  of  Leundariua,  i, 
862-894  (Frankfort,  1596,  fol.).  Soine  MSS.  contain  two 
ąuestions  and  aolutions  morę  than  the  printed  copies. 
Fabricius  suggests  that  Mark  of  Alexandria  is  the  Mar- 
cus  cited  in  a  MS.,  Catena  in  Matthmi  Erangeliuttij  of 
Macarius  Chiysocephalus,  extant  in  the  Bodleian  Libra- 
ly  at  Oxford.>-Cave,  Hist,  LiU.  ad  ann.  1203,  ii,  279  (ed. 
Oxfurd,  1740-42) ;  Smith,  Diet.  of  Gr.  md  Rom,  Biog, 
and  AfythoL  a.  v. 

Marcna  op  Abkthuba,  a  biahop  in  the  Eastem 
Gharch,  was  one  of  three  prelates  sent  to  Romę,  A.D. 
842,  by  the  emperor  Constantius  II,  to  aatisfy  the  West- 
ern eropeior  Constans  of  the  justice  and  propriety  of  the 
deposition  of  Athaiiafius  of  Alexandria  and  Paulus  of 
Gonstantinople.  Marons  and  his  fellow-prdates  are 
charged  with  having  deceived  Constans  by  presenting 
to  him  as  their  confession  of  faith,  not  the  Arian  or  Eu- 
aebian  confession,  latdy  agreed  on  at  the  Synod  of  An- 
tioch,  but  another  confession  of  orthodox  complexion, 
yet  not  fnlly  orthodox,  which  is  given  by  Socrates. 
MarcuB  appeara  to  have  ac^ed  with  the  Ensebian  or  Semi- 
Arian  party,  and  took  part  on  Iheir  aide,  probably  in  the 
Council  of  Philippopdlis.  held  by  the  prelates  of  the 
Eaat  after  their  seceesion  fiom  Siardica  (A.D.  847),  and 
certainly  in  that  of  Sirmiom  (AJ).  859),  where  a  heter- 
odox  confession  of  faith  waa  dawn  up  by  him.  The 
confession  which  is  giyen  as  Marcus's  by  Socrates  is  be- 
lieyed  by  modem  critics  not  to  be  his.  They  ascribe  to 
him  the  confession  agreed  upon  by  the  Council  of  Arimi- 
nura,  A.D.  859,  and  also  given  by  Socrates.  During  the 
short  reign  of  Julian,  Maroua,  then  on  old  man,  was 
cnielly  tortured  in  yarious  ways  by  the  heathen  popu- 
lace  of  Arethnsa,  who  wcre  irritated  by  the  success  of 
his  effbrts  to  conyeit  their  fellow-tewnsmen  to  Christi- 
anity.  He  appears  to  haye  barely  suryiyed  their  cm- 
elty.  His  sufferings  for  the  Christian  religion  seem  to 
have  oblttcrated  the  discredit  of  his  Arianisro,  ft>r  Greg- 
ory  Nazianzen  bas  eulogized  him  in  the  highest  terms, 
and  the  Greek  Chureh  honors  him  as  a  roartyr.  See 
Athanasius,  De  Synodis,  c.  24,  s.  y. ;  Socrates,  Hitt,  Ec- 
cUa.  ii,  18,  80,  87,  with  the  notes  of  Yalesius ;  Sozomen, 
Hisł.  Eccles,  iii,  10:  iv,  17 ;  y,  10;  Theodorct,  Uisł,  Ec 
des,  iii,  7;  Gregorius  Naz.  Oratio  iv;  Bolland,  Ada 
Sanctor.  Mart,  iii,  774,  etc ;  Tilleroont,  Memoires,  vol. 
yi  and  vii ;  Smith,  Did,  of  Gr,  and  Rom,  Biog,  and  My^ 
thoL  B.  y. ;  Neander,  Hist,  of  Chr,  Ch.  ii,  51,  61. 

Marcna  Aureuus.    See  Aurkuus. 

Marcua  Diadochus,  who  flourished  probably  in 
the  4th  centurj',  was  the  author  of  a  short  treatise  enti- 
tled  Tuv  fittKapioo  yiapKov  tov  ńiai6xov  Kard  'Apti- 
avwv  Aóyoc,  BecUi  Marci  Diadochi  Sermo  contra  A  ri- 
anoSf  published  with  a  LaŁin  yersion  by  Jos.  Rudolph. 
Wetstenius,  subjoined  to  his  edition  of  Origen,  De  Ora- 
tione  (Basie,  1694, 4to ;  repruited  with  a  new  Latin  yer- 
sion in  the  Bibliołkeca  Pat  rum  of  Galland,  y,  242).  See 
Fabricius,  Bild,  Graca,  ix,  266  sq. ;  Cave,  Ilisi,  LiŁt,  ad 
ann.  856,  i,  217 ;  Galland,  Bibiioth,  Patrum,  Proleg.  ad 
yol.  V,  c  14 ;  Smith,  Diet.  of  Greek  and  Rom,  Biog,  and 
Mythoł,  s.  V. 

Marcua  EremTta  (ó  'Eptifurtię,  the  Ascetic,  called 
also  MóvaxoCt  'A/3/3ac,  and  'AoKtirrię  or  Excercitator\ 
a  disciple  of  Chrysostom,  and  contemporar}'  of  Nilus  and 
Isidore  of  Pelusium,  was  a  celebrated  Egyptian  hermit  of 
the  Scy  thian  deserts,  who  liyed  at  the  clóse  of  the  4th  and 
the  beginning  of  the  5th  century.  From  early  manhood 
he  was  noted  for  his  piety,  meekness,  and  ascetic  vir- 


tues,  and  for  his  exact  aoąuaijitance  with  the  bolr  Soip- 
tures,  the  whole  of  which  he  had  committed  to  memorr; 
and  in  his  old  age  he  enjoyed  the  repate  of  an  eipeńal 
sanctity  and  wonder-working  power.  Palladios,  wbo 
yisited  him  in  person  about  A.D.  396,  Sozomen,  and  tbe 
Greek  menologies  relate  many  of  hia  minides;  bat  aone 
of  them  are  else  where  attributed  to  Macarius  (ą,  y. ).  In- 
deed,  the  writiugs  of  Palladius  and  the  monkisb  tradi- 
tions  seem  freąuently  to  confouud  the  names  of  Mams 
and  Macarius ;  and,  as  both  names  weie  common  aotot*^ 
monka,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  tbe  scAttered  eio> 
tices  of  a  prominent  saint  of  this  name  that  haye  reerb- 
ed  us  refer  to  one  person  or  to  seyeraL  Tbeie  are  tnces 
of  a  younger  Marcus,  liying  early  in  tbe  &th  century. 
and  of  others  living  in  the  9th  and  lOth  centuńea.  Bd- 
larmine  attributes  the  nine  or  ten  tracts  of  Maffcns  Ere- 
mita which  stlil  exiBt,  and  are  dassed  amon^  the  moat 
interesting  relics  of  the  mysdco-asoetic  literatare  of  tbe 
Greek  Chureh,  to  a  monk  of  the  9th  century ;  but  tmai- 
worthy  authorities  assign  to  them  a  much  earlier  dat€. 
Photius  (t  891)  mcntions  nine  tracts  of  Marcua  (BikL 
cod,  200,  p.  519,  edit  Bekker),  which  are  identical  with 
ours.  Maximus  Confessor,  in  the  7th  oenturf ,  funiiabM 
a  work  by  Marcus  (ed.  of  Combefia,  i,  702  są.)  ;  and  I>»- 
rotheus  cites  expres8ions  from  him  in  the  6ch  cemmi 
(comp.  Tillemont,  x,  801 ;  Ceillier,  xyii,  604).  Bcaidcś, 
the  Gontents  of  these  tracts  are  so  related  to  what  ii 
found  in  Chrysostom,  Macarius,  and  to  aome  extent  in 
Joyinian  (comp.  Neander,  Ch,  liist.  ii,  890),  that  we  are 
compelled  to  reoognise  in  their  author  a  contempoiary 
of  Chrysostom.  The  only  remaining  ąuestion  ia,  wheth- 
er the  author  of  the  tracts  be  identical  with  the  Marcus 
of  Palladius  and  Sozomen,  or  a  younger  contemporaiT. 
The  preponderance  of  authority  points  decidedły  to  the 
former  (see  Proiegomiena  in  Galland^s  BwbL  Pair,  yiii, 
8  sq. ;  and  works  on  Chureh  history  and  history  of  lit- 
eraturę, especially  Du  Pin,  iVb«r.  BihL  iii,  8, 2  8q. ;  Oo- 
din,  Comm,  de  ser,  ecd,  i,  902  sq. ;  Ceillier,  A  ttteurs  EccL 
xyii, 800 sq. ;  Cave, Script,eecł.hist,hibl.  i, 372  8q.;  Tilk- 
mont,  MemoireSf  yols.  yiii  and  x).  The  Roman  Catb- 
oHc  Chureh  historians  generally  ignore  him.  Marcus 
Eremita  is  said  to  haye  died  about  A.D.  410,  aged  moce 
than  a  hundred  years.  The  Greek  Chureh  aninafloed 
him  the  wonder-woiker,  and  commemmatcd  hhn  on  the 
25th  of  March ;  a  day  in  October  was  formcrly  obserred 
in  his  honor  by  a  portion  of  the  Latin  Chureh. 

The  nine  tracta  of  Marcus  are,  in  brief,  aa  fcJlows :  1. 
U  (pi  vóftov  irvfVfŁarucov,Del^spiritualis,deparadis(s 
*^Profitable  for  those  who  haye  choeen  an  ascecie  life.* 
It  coroprises  an  introduction,  which  is  foUowed  by  two 
hundred  separata  propositions  designed  to  eomroent  ca 
the  scriptuńl  expre8sion  v6fioc  irvfVftaTtK6c,  The  kad- 
ing  thoughts  are :  Ali  good  oentres  in  God  ;  without  \m 
aid  men  can  neither  believe  nor  do  good.  Hence  ho- 
mility  is  necessary  to  obedience,  and  its  CKpreaaion  is  to 
be  found  in  restraining  our  passions  rather  than  in  an 
ascetic  hatred  of  God*s  creatures.  2.  Utpi  r&y  aiopivm» 
kJi  ipywv  StKaiodo^ai,  De  his  qui  putant  se  ex  operihts 
justifcari,  seems  originally  to  have  formed  part  of  the 
first,  and  comprises  two  hundred  and  eleyen  capita  or 
propositions,  treating  mainly  of  justification  by  faith. 
Saving  faith  must  be  accompanied  by  worka  of  right- 
eousness,  but  heaven  cannot  be  earoed.  The  kingdom 
of  God  is  of  grace,  which  God  bas  proyided  for  his  fkitb- 
ful  senrants.  Such  as  do  good  for  a  rcward,  serve  not 
God,  but  their  own  will.  8.  Utp*  fifravoiac  r^  wat" 
TOTt  traot  wpotnjKoiftniCt  De  pcńutefUia  cunctis  nectssa' 
ria,  Kcpentance  consists  of  three  parts :  purification  of 
our  thoughts,  persistcnt  prayer,  and  patient  enduranoe 
of  tribulation.  Nonę  can  be  sayed  except  they  contin- 
ually  repent,  and  nonę  are  damued  except  they  despise 
repentance.  4.  Ofbaptism;  a  seriea  of  ąuestions  and 
answers  relating  to  the  worth  and  effects  of  baptism. 
It  is  represented  as  the  channel  through  which  Christ 
imparts  gracious  aid,  rather  than  as  an  agencr  that 
works  perfection  in  its  subject,  6,  Sahttary  precepts^ 
addressed  to  the  monk  Nickdas,  andshowiny  how  to  lead 
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o  Chri$H<m  IffejOndespedally  how  to  rttiram  anger  and 
Jkśhfy  lustt,  Aacetic  eKereises  are  rejected  as  a  meana, 
and  looking  to  Jesus  is  recommended  as  pre-eminently 
the  way  to  virtue  and  tnie  Christianity.  Annexed 
is  a  reply  from  Nicholas,  retumiog  Łhanks  for  this  coun- 
seL  6.  Brief  rejlections  of  a  pious  cmd  mjfstieat  charac- 
UTf  generally  bóuing  on  some  passage  or  expTes8ion  of 
the  Scriptores,  treated  in  the  freest  style  of  allegoiical 
interpretation.  A  state  of  mystical  ecstasy,  in  whieh 
the  soul  is  lost  to  all  created  things,  and  in  an  ecstasy 
of  love  is  wholly  ahaorbed  in  God,  is  characterized  as 
the  most  exalted  spiritoal  oondition,  and  ascetic  daties 
are  aooorded  onlj  a  secondaiy  yalue.  Another  tract, 
upon  the  snbject  of  fasting,  is  wanting  in  the  older  edt- 
tionsi  and  was  fint  published  in  1748  by  ReniondinL 
It  poańbly  formed  a  part  of  6,  which  doses  abmptly. 
7.  General  fuettiontofChrUtian  moraUty;  a  disputation 
wlth  a  jurist  as  to  the  possibility  of  reconciling  capital 
pnnishment  with  Christian  principlesi  and  a  discuasion 
of  the  natare  and  use  of  prayer,  of  the  yarious  ways  to 
honor  God,  of  the  destre  to  please  men,  etc  8.  A  myt- 
Heal  dialogue  hetween  the  eoul  and  ępirit  eonoerning  im 
and  ffraeey  chieily  remarkable  because  of  its  dedded  re- 
jeciion  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  and  of  its  elear 
and  pointed  statement  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Greek  fa- 
thers  respecting  sin  and  human  freedom.  We  are  to 
seek  the  souroe  of  oor  sinfalness  neither  in  Satan,  Adam, 
nor  other  men.  No  power  can  compel  us  to  good  or 
evil,  but  rather  the  oondition  of  eyery  person  is  that 
which  he  has  chosen  from  the  time  of  his  bapUsm.  The 
same  passions  which  seduced  Adam  and  £ve  still  exi8t 
in  human  naturę,  and  produce  a  like  result  in  every 
soul  that,  in  the  exerci8e  of  its  freedom,  submits  to  thetr 
oontroL  The  oonflict  with  sin  is  tberefore  a  struggle 
against  onr  own  will,  in  which  Christ  aids  us  when  we 
keep  his  commandments  to  the  extont  of  our  power. 
9.  Chriifs  reUttUm  to  Melchiaedde^  This  tract  is  direct* 
ed  against  a  class  who  regaided  Melchisedek  as  a  dirine 
bóng ;  probably  the  Origenistic  sect  fonnded  in  Egypt 
by  Hieracas,  who  were  said  to  regard  Melchisedek  as 
the  holy  Spirit  or  an  incamation  of  the  SpiriL  While 
oombating  such  yiews,  the  tract  reyeals  a  tendency  to 
Monophysitism,  in  ascribing  to  the  human  naturę  of  Je- 
sus all  the  attributes  of  the  Godhead.  These  tiacts  of 
Haicus  Eremita  reyeal  to  us  the  memorials  of  a  partly 
ascetic,  partly  ecstatic  mysŁicism,  which  was  especially 
cultiyated  among  the  Egyptian  monks,  and  which  aim- 
cd  to  spiritualize  the  practices  of  Monachisnou  In  its 
cxce88  of  pious  feeliug  oyer  dogmatic  oonceptions,  it 
contained  the  seeds  of  many  diyerse  systems  of  dogmat- 
ics  and  ethtcs.  Monophysitism  had  esseotially  its  root 
in  the  mysticism  of  the  Egyptian  monks ;  and  in  these 
writings  are  found,  in  curious  juxtaposition,  Pelagian- 
ism  and  Augustinism,  the  strongcst  assertion  of  human 
freedom  and  of  the  sole  efficiency  of  grace  in  the  work 
of  salvation,  the  eyangelical  yiew  of  justification  by 
faith  and  the  Roman  CathoUc  doctrine  of  worka.  Uence 
Bellarmine  and  other  Koman  Catholics  suppoeed  that 
modem  heretics  had  forged  these  writings,  while  Prot- 
estant writers  haye  remarked  their  Pelagtan  casU  The 
tracts  of  Marcus  were  in  the  17th  century  placed  in  the 
lndex,  as  ^  caute  legenda."  They  are  chiefly  important 
nB  a  oonnecting  link  between  the  mysticism  of  Macarius 
and  that  of  the  Areopagite  and  Maximus  Confessor. 

Eight  of  the  above  mystical  treatises  are  Aóyot  ÓKT&t 
**  equid  to  the  number  of  the  univeraai  passions."  A  Latin 
yersion  of  all  together  was  prepared  by  Joannes  Picus 
(Paria,  1563, 8vo ;  later  editions  in  BibL  Patr,) ;  a  Greek 
yerńon  by  Guillaume  Morel,  with  the  Aniirrhetica  of 
Hesychius  of  Jerusalem  (Par.  1563, 8vo).  Both  yersioiis 
were  reprinted  in  the  first  yolume  of  the  Audarium  of 
Duceus  (Paris,  1624,  folio),  in  the  eleyenth  yolume  of 
BibL  Patrum  (Paris,  1654,  folio),  and  in  the  eighth  yol- 
ume of  the  Bibl,  Patrum  of  Galland.  Marcus  Eremita 
was  probably  the  author  also  of  the  tract  Utpi  nyirci- 
ac.  De  Jfjynio ;  Latin  yersion  by  Zinus  (Yenice,  1574, 
8yo).  •  Two  of  Marcus*s  tracts — the  first  and  second. 


▼iz.  Ilf pi  v6iMV  irvivfianK0Vj  De  Legę  SpirituaU,  and 
Hf  pi  r&v  oiofŁiyuv  i^  ipykw  iu:atovo$ai.  De  jus  quipU' 
tani  te  Openbu*  juttificari,  were  published  together  by 
Yinoentius  Opeopoeus,  with  a  Latin  yersion  (Haguenau, 
1531, 8yo).  The  first  was  reprinted  in  the  Micropre^ 
bgticon  (Basie,  1 550),  and  in  the  Orthodorograpka  (Basie, 
1555).  The  tract  De  Jejunio,  and  another,  De  Melchi- 
udekf  were  first  published  by  R  M.  Kemondinus  (Korne, 
1748).  See  Fabricius,  BMioth.  Graca,  ix,  267 ;  Caye, 
ffittor,  LUt.  ad  ann.  401 ,  i,  872 ;  Oudin,  De  jScriptor.  Eo- 
des.  i,  coL  902  8q. ;  TiUemont,  Memoiree,  x,  801 ;  Gal- 
land, BiUioth,  Patrum,  Proleg.  ad  yiii,  c  1 ;  Smith,  Dict^ 
ąfGr,  and  Rom.  Biog,  and  MythoL  s.  y. ;  and  especially 
Wagenmann,  in  Herzog,  Real-Encyk,  xx,  85-9 1.   (G.  M.) 

Marona  Eugbsicus.    See  Euoehicus. 

Marona  op  Gaza,  the  biographer  of  St.  Porphyry 
of  Gaza,  liyed  in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries ;  was  prob- 
ably a  natiye  of  Prooonsular  Asia,  whenoe  he  trayelled 
to  Palestine,  there  became  acquainted  with  Porphyry, 
and  then  liyed  at  Jerusalem  some  time  before  A.D.  898. 
Porphyry  sent  him  to  Thessalonica  to  dispoee  of  his 
property  in  thoee  parts,  and  after  his  return  Marcus  ap- 
pears  to  haye  been  the  almost  inseparable  companion  of 
Porphyry,  by  whom  he  was  oidained  deacon,  and  sent 
(A.I>.  898)  to  Constantinople  to  obtain  of  the  emperor 
Arcadius  an  edict  for  destroying  the  heathen  tomples  at 
Gaza.  He  obtained  an  edict  to  dose,  but  not  to  destroy 
them.  This,  howeyer,  was  not  effectual  for  putting 
down  heathenism ;  and  Porphyry  went  in  person  to  Con- 
stantinople, taking  Marcus  with  him,  and  they  obtained 
an  imperial  edict  for  the  destruction  both  of  the  idols 
and  the  temples  of  the  heathen.  Marcus  afterwards  re- 
tumed  with  Porphyry  to  Gaza,  where  he  probably  re- 
mained  till  his  death,  of  which  #e  haye  no  account. 
He  wrote  the  life  of  Porphyry,  the  original  Greek  text 
of  which  is  said  to  be  extant  in  MS.  at  Yienna*,  it  has 
neyer  been  published.  A  Latin  yersion,  Vita  8ł,  Por^ 
phgrU  EpUcopi  Gazentis,  was  published  by  Lipomanus 
in  his  ViUB  Sanct&rum ;  by  Surios,  in  his  De  ProbaHe 
Sanctorum  Yitie ;  and  by  the  Bollandists,  in  the  A  da 
Sanotorum  Februar.  iii,  648  sq.,  with  a  Commentaruu 
Pr<Bviu9  and  notes  by  Henschenius.  It  is  giyen  also  in 
the  BMotkeea  Patrum  of  Galland,  ix,  259  sq.  See  Fa- 
bricius, BibUoth.  Greeca,  x,  816 ;  Caye,  Hist.  LUt,  ad  ann. 
421,  i,  408 ;  Oudin,  De  Sertptor.  Eeckt,  i,  col.  999 ;  Gal- 
land, BibL  Patrum,  Proleg.  ad  ix,  c.  7 ;  Smith,  DioL  of 
Gr,  and  Rom,  Biog,  and  Mythol.  s.  ▼. 

Marona  the  Hkrr«iarch,  sometimes  called  the 
Gnostic,  a  teacher  of  Gnosticism  in  the  2d  centuiy, 
thougbt  by  Jerome  to  be  a  natiye  of  Eg3rpt ;  by  Laid- 
ner,  of  Proconsular  Asia ;  and  by  Neander,  of  Palestine. 
That  Jerome*s  coiijecture  is  correct,  seems  probable  from 
the  statement  of  Irenieus  that  Marcus  was  a  disciple  of 
Yalentinus.  The  foUowcrs  of  Marcus  were  called  Mar- 
coslans.  His  peculiar  tencts  were  founded  on  the  Gnos- 
tic doctrine  of  leons;  profcssing  to  deriye  hb  knowledge 
of  these  aeons,  and  of  the  production  of  the  utaiyerse,  by 
a  reyelation  from  the  four  primal  emanations  in  the  sys- 
tem of  sons,  who  desccnded  to  him  from  the  region  of 
the  ineffable  and  inyisible  in  the  form  of  a  female.  He 
set  forth  his  system  in  a  poem,  in  which  he  introduced 
the  divine  non  discoursing  in  liturgical  forms,  and  with 
gorgeous  symbols  of  worship.  He  prominently  deyel- 
oped  in  his  system  the  idea  of  a  \óyoc  tov  Sirroc,  of  a 
word  manifesting  the  hidden  diyine  essence  in  the  crea- 
tion — creation  being  a  continuous  utteranoe  or  beeomii^ 
erpreieed  of  the  ineffable.'  See  Irenseus,  A  dc,  HcBret.  i, 
8-18 ;  Epiphanius,  Hartę,  xxxiy,  s.  ut  alii,  xiy ;  Tertul- 
lian.  De  PraMcripł.  Haret,  c  50  sq. ;  \ću  Adc,  YalenL 
c.  4 ;  id.  De  Re$m-rect,  Camit,  c,  5 ;  Theodoret,  literę- 
ticarum  Fabularum  Compend,  c.  9 ;  Eusebius,  H,  E,  iy, 
11 ;  Philastrius,  De  Hartsib,  poet  Chrittum,  c  14;  Pr»- 
destinatus,  De  I/ceresib.  i,  14 ;  Augustin.  De  Ifares,  c. 
15 ;  Jerome,  Comm,  ad  Isa,  Ixiy.  4, 5 ;  Ep,  ad  Theod,  29 ; 
Itf  igius.  De  Haretiarchie,  lect  ii,  c  6,  §  4 ;  Tillemont, 
Mimoirt,  ii,  291 ;  Lardner,  HitL  ąfHeretiee,  book  iif  c.  7; 
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Keander,  TlitL  of  tht  ChruU  CA.  i,  440 ;  Mosheim,  Ec- 
cUs.  Hut,  i,  147 ;  Smith,  Diet,  ofGrtek  and  Roman  Biog* 
and  AlythoL  s.  v.    See  Mabcosians  ;  Yalentinia:; s. 

Marctui  thr  Herbtic  (someŁimes  confounded  with 
Marcus  thb  Hkrbsiarcii),  a  natire  of  Memphis,  in 
Egypt,  flourished  in  tbe  4th  centuiy.  He  is  said  by 
Isidore  of  Seville,  and  Sulpicius  Severus  in  HisL  Sacra^ 
to  have  been  a  skilful  magician-— a  MaDichsan,  perhaps 
penonally  a  disciple  of  Manes,  and  tbe  originator  of  tbe 
doctrine  of  tbe  Pńscillianistfl.  See  Pribciluanists. 
He  trayelled  to  Spain,  and  is  said  to  have  discioscd  his 
doctrines  to  Elpidius,  a  rhetorician)  and  to  his  wife 
Agape ;  from  them  tbe  doctrines  were  communicated  to 
Friscillian  (see  Pkiscillian),  wbo,  by  embodying  them 
in  systematic  form  and  giving  them  spread,  became  tbe 
founder  of  tbe  sect. — Smith,  Diet,  of  Gretk  and  Roman 
Biog.  and  Mythol,  s.  v. ;  Neander,  Ch,  Uitt.  ii,  710. 

Marcus  Hieromonachus,  said  by  Oudin  to  have 
been  a  monk  of  the  convent  of  St.  Saba,  near  Jerusalem, 
flourished  in  tbe  opening  of  the  llth  century.  He 
ivrote  ^vvTttyfŁa  lic  tu  diropovfiiva  tov  rviriKov,  De 
Dubiis  qucB  ex  Typico  oriuntur,  contained  in  tbe  Typt- 
cum^  or  ritual  directory  of  the  Greek  Church  C^wiKoy 
cvp  ^(tf  ayit^  irapŁtxov  naoau  n^v  SiÓTolty  riję  Ik- 
K\tata<tTtKric  iKoXov^iac  tov  xP"^o^  oAov,  Typicumy 
fatentt  DtOy  continens  wiegrum  Officii  EccUsiastici  Ordi- 
nem  per  totum  A  nmm),  See  a  description  of  the  work 
inCave,//Mf.//i^/.  ToLii;  i>»Mer^.  ii,  38.  Tbiscommen- 
tary  is  adapted  to  the  arrangement  of  tbe  Typicum^  as- 
cribed  to  St.  Saba,  but  which  Oudin  supposes  to  have 
been  drawn  by  Marcus  bimself,  and  produced  by  htm  as 
the  work  of  St.  Saba,  in  order  to  obtain  for  it  an  au- 
thońty  which,  had  it  appeared  in  his  own  name,  it  would 
not  have  secured.  A  Life  of  Gregory  of  Agrigentum 
b  supposed  to  be  by  tbe  same  autbor  as  the  Typicum, 
See  Care,  Ilist,  LitU  vol.  ii;  DiMerł,  i,  13;  Oudin,  De 
Scriptorib,  Eccles,  ii,  coL  584,  etc. ;  Fabricius,  Dibl.  Grcec. 
X,  232, 678 ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Biog,  and  MyłhoL  s.  v. 

Marcus,  bishop  of  Otranto,  probably  of  the  8th 
oentuiy,  Allatius  says  be  was  oeconomus  or  steward 
of  the  great  Church  of  Oonstantinople  before  be  be* 
came  bishop,  which  seems  to  be  aU  tbat  is  known  of  him. 
>  He  wiote  T^  fiiyókf/i  oafi^aT^t  r/  aKpooTixiCi  Hynmitt 
Acrostichitś  in  Magnum  Sabbatum^  s.  In  Magno  Sab- 
baio  Capita  r«rf uiim,published  by  Aldus  Manutius,  with 
a  Latin  rersion,  in  his  editions  of  Prudentius  and  other 
early  Christian  poets  (Yenice,  1501, 4to).  A  Latin  ver- 
sion  of  the  hymn  is  given  in  sereral  editions  of  Bibłi- 
otheea  Patrum, — Fabricius,  BtbL  Grac.  xi,  177,  677; 
Cave,  Hist,  LitL  ad  ann.  750,  i,  680 ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr, 
and  Rom,  Biog,  and  Mythol,  s.  v. 

Mardochao^US  (}\ap^oxaioc)j  tbe  Sept  or  Greek 
equivalent  of  Mordecai  (q.  v.),  in  tbe  Apocrypha; 
namely,  (a.)  the  uncle  of  Estber,  in  tbe  apocrypbal  ad- 
ditions  (£sth.x,l;  xi,  2, 12;  xii,  1-6;  xvi,  18;  2  Mace. 
XV,  86).  Tbe  14tb  of  the  month  Adar,  on  which  tbe 
feast  of  Pnrira  was  celebrated,  is  called  in  tbe  last  pas- 
sagę  "MardochffiU8'8  day"  (i;  Map^o^ofci)  iffifpa).  (b.) 
A  Je  w  wbo  retumed  with  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  (1 
Esdr.  V,  8 ;  comp.  Ezra  ii,  2). 

Mardocha^  a  name  borne  by  many  rabbins  and 
Jewish  savans.  The  most  renowned  of  them  are  the 
following : 

1.  MardochaY  Ashkenasi,  a  fanatical  adherent  of 
Sabbathai  Zewi,  flourisbed  very  near  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century.  A  man  of  prepossese ing  appearance,  and 
remarkably  talented  as  a  pulpit  orator,  be  travelled 
through  Hungory,  Moravia,  and  Bohemia,  everywhcre 
preacbing  tbe  Sabbatbical  doctrines,  and  dcclaring  bim- 
self a  prophet,  insisted  upon  tbe  duty  of  his  people  to 
welcomc  Sabbathai  Zewi  as  the  veritable  Mes^iob.  The 
persecutions  which  were  so  frequent  at  tbat  time  in  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Spain  had  softened  tbe  hearts  of  the 
poor  Jews,  and  tbcy  were  anxiously  looking  for.  relief 
from  some  quarter.  Finding  ihtt  his  declarations  were 
iarorably  reccived,Mardochal  finally  announced  tbat  he 


himself  was  the  risen  Zewi,  wbo  had  been  desd  tlnee 
years,  and  actually  found  many  adherenta,  cspedaJly  i& 
Italy  and  in  Poland.  He  is  said  to  have  loat  his  reasao, 
and  to  have  died,  a  poor  and  forsaken  wretcb,  somewhcfe 
in  Poland,  about  1682.  See  Griitz,  GesdL  d,  Juden^  x, 
834  sq. ;  and  lxii,  in  Appendix. 

2.  MardochaI  ben-Elrasar  Comino  (or  Comianc) 
flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  15th  oentui^  (1460 
-1490),  first  at  Constantinople,  later  at  Adrianople.  A 
thorough  master  of  mathematics  and  astioDomy,  be 
fell  in  with  the  writings  of  Aben-Ezra  (q.  t.),  anid  be- 
came one  of  his  most  anlent  admirers  and  devoted  M- 
lowers.  He  commented  ou  the  sacred  writiog«,  and  by 
bis  generous  ways  secured  the  love  and  admiration  dT 
both  Karaites  and  Kabbinites.  He  also  studied  the  Arif>- 
totelian  pbilosopby,  introduced  by  tbe  worka  of  Huses 
Maimouides,  and  thus  as  a  philoeopber  secured  no  mean 
reputation.  He  wrote  n*^in  ^irs,  a  Commentary  <w 
the  Pentateuch  (1460) ;  a  Commentary  on  Aben-£zra's 
Ktia  110"^ ;  a  CommenUry  on  Ezra*8  O  W  •ntO ;  a 
Comroentai^'  on  Ezra^s  *Tni<n  "^CO ;  a  Commentary  on 

]^Iaimonide8*8  I^gikj  and  other  logical  writinga,  etc. 

3.  MARDOCHAlf  BEN-HiLLEL,  a  German  rabbi,  whoi, 
wbile  a  residcut  of  Nuremberg,  was  accuseil  of  insilting 
the  Christian  faith  and  defending  tbe  cabalistic  irrii- 
cre,  and  was  vi8iŁed  with  tbe  death  penalty  for  his  hasty 
conduct  in  1810.  He  wrote  Mardochdi  Magnus^n  com- 
mentary on  Alphesius^s  Compendium  Talmudicum  (Riva, 
1559,  4to;  Cracow,  1598,  folio,  and  oOen):— /As  RiłAas 
mactaiionia  (Venice,  8vo).  See  Auerbach,  BerU  Abra- 
ham^ p.  15 ;  WUrfel,  HisL  NachrichŁ  ron  der  Judenge- 
meinde  in  NUndterg, 

4.  Mari>och^\Y  BEN-NissA37,  a  Polish  rabbi,  flourished 
at  Crosni-ostbro,  in  Galicia,  in  the  second  half  of  tbe 

17th  century.  He  wrote  "^SlIO  11%  or  **  the  friend 
of  Mardochar*  (Hamb.  1714  and  1721, 4to,  with  a  Latin 
tnnsL  by  Wolf,  in  Notitia  Karaiorum^,  a  work  which 
contains  a  complete  expose  of  tbe  doctrines  of  tbe  Ka- 
raites. Mardochai  was  himself  a  Kanite,  and  wnice 
this  work  by  special  reąuest  of  the  leamed  Trigland, 
wbo  aflerwards  tianslated  this  yaluaUe  oontributioa  to 
the  bistory  of  the  Karaite  Jews.  Mardochai  ben-Nis- 
san  wrote  also  ni:bl3  t9*l27  (published  by  Neubaner), 
anotber  work  on  Karaism.  See  Wolf,  BtbL  Behr. :  Ftlrst, 
BiJbl,  Judaica ;  Griitz,  Getch,  d,  Juden,  x,  301,  and  oote  5 
in  the  Appendix. 

5.  M  ardociiaY,  Isa  AC  Natiian,  an  Italian  rabbi,  flour- 
ished at  Korne  near  the  middle  of  the  llth  century.  He 
was  the  autbor  of  ConeordanHa  Bebraica  (Basie,  1581, 
foL;  Cracow,  1584, 4to,  with  a  German  transL;  Romę, 
1622,  foL,  with  additions  by  Mario  de  Calasio;  Liindoo, 
1747-49, 4  vołs.  foL) ;  a  Latin  transladon  was  pablisbed 
at  Basie  in  1556. 

6.  MardociiaY,  Japhb  Schlesikgkr,  a  noted  rabli 
and  leamed  cabalist,  flourished  at  Pnignc,  in  Bohemia, 
near  tbe  opening  of  the  17th  centur}'.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  the  celebrated  lesorles  (q.  v.),  w^hen  the  latter  lived  at 
Cracow.  Ho  was  a  native  of  Prague,  and  was  bom,  ac- 
cording  to  Griitz  {Geśch,  d.  Juden,  ix,  486),  about  1580, 
and  lived  in  the  capital  of  Bohemia  until  the  perwcu- 
tions  against  the  Jews  roade  his  stay  impossible;  he 
went  first  to  Yenice,  and  later  retumed  to  Poland.  whcre 
he  was  Bucccssively  rabbi  at  Grodno,  Lukin,  Krzemniu 
(1575-1592),  and,in  a  good  old  age,  found  a  refupe  in 
his  native  place.  He  died  at  Pragnę  about  1612,  as 
rabbi  of  his  people.  He  wrote  Hl^^p"^  C^^b,  a  caba- 
listic  trcatisc,  divided  into  six  books,  which  is  believed 
to  bave  been  completed  about  1560.  Jt  bas  been  fre- 
queutlv  published  at  Cracow  (1594-1599,  4  voK  foL), 
Prague  (1609, 1623, 1688, 1701),  and  Tenice  (1622,  foL). 

7.  MARDOCHAf  IBX-ALCIłARBIJ.\.  Sce  SaAD  AD- 
DANLA.      (J.  H.W,) 

Maróchal,  Ambroise,  D.D.,  a  Koman  Catholic 
prelate,was  bom  at  Ingre,  near  Orleans,  France,  in  1769, 
and  was  educated  at  tbe  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice.    He 
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came  to  Baltimore  in  1792 ;  returning  to  France,  he  was 
from  1803  to  1811  professor  in  the  seminaries  of  StFleur, 
Aix,  and  Lyons;  afterwards  became  coadjutor  to  the 
archbishop  of  Baltimore,  wbom  he  succeeded  on  his  de- 
cease,  Dec  14, 1817.  He  yisited  Romę  in  1821-2,  to  pro- 
cure  aid  for  bis  Church  in  Baltimore.  He  died  Jan.  29, 
1828. — Drakę,  Diet,  ofAmer.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Marćchal,  Bemardi  a  noted  Frencb  writer,  was 
bom  at  Rethel  in  1705,  and,  afler  completing  his  studies 
iinder  the  guidance  of  the  congregation  of  the  Benedic- 
tines  of  St.  Maur,  took  the  vows  in  1721 ;  in  1755  he  be- 
came prior  of  Beaulieo,  in  Aragon.  AfŁer  this  we  know 
of  him  only  as  a  writer.  He  died  at  Metz  Jiily  19, 1770. 
He  wTOte  Concordance  deś  Sainta  Peres  de  rEfflite,  GrecB, 
et  LatinSt  ou  Von  te  propau  de  numtrer  łeurs  teniiments 
sur  le  do^ne,  la  morale^  et  la  discipline,  etc.  (Paris,  1789, 
2  Yols.  foL ;  in  Latin,  Strasb.  1769,2  vols.  foL) ;  the  work 
comprehends  the  fathers  of  the  Church  of  the  first  three 
centuries.  —  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Geniraley  xxxiii,  522 ; 
Francois,  Bibliołh,  de  Fordre  de  Saint^BenoU,  ii,  867. 

Marćchal,  Pierre  Sylvaln,  a  noted  French 
atheist,  was  bom  at  Paris,  Aug.  15, 1750,  and  was  destined 
by  his  father  to  the  mercantile  profession.  Preferring 
a  litenuy  life,  his  father  educated  him  for  the  profeaaion 
of  law.  Pierre,  howerer,  was  determined  to  get  a  llve- 
lihood  from  his  friends,  and  eschewed  all  peraonal  care. 
When  indined  to  work,  he  would  write  something  for 
the  daily  press,  and,  endowed  with  great  facility  of  the 
pen  and  a  vivid  imagination,  he  soon  gained  great  no- 
toriety  for  his  excellcnces  as  a  writer.  Had  he  re- 
mained  within  his  legitimate  channels,  his  name  would 
have  had  no  interest  for  us;  but  Pierre,  believiDg  that 
popnlaiity  mnst  be  gained  at  the  espense  even  of  man- 
hood  and  morality,  courted  the  tendency  of  his  age,  and 
became  a  sooffer  of  religion  and  deoency.  In  imitation 
of  Lucretius,  he  published  the  iragments  of  a  morcd  (!) 
poem,  which  denies  the  exiBtence  of  a  God.  Not  suf- 
ficing  to  proYoke  public  atteniion  to  him,  he  next  at- 
tacked  the  Bibie,  parodied  the  prophetical  writers,  and 
applied  himself  to  all  manner  of  work  to  further  the  in- 
terests  of  atheism.  Sad,  indeed,  was  the  life  of  such  a 
being  as  Pierre  Sylrain  Marechal,  and  as  his  life  so  was 
his  death.  When  the  hour  of  his  departoie  had  aniyed, 
Jan.  18, 1808  (at  Montrouge,  near  Paris),  he  was  heaid 
to  exclaim,  **Me8  amis,  la  nutt  est  venue  pour  moi." 
His  works  are  noticed  in  detali  in  Hoefer^s  Nouv,  Biog, 
Generale^  xxxii,  522  8q.  See  also  Lalande,  Notice  sur 
S.  Afarechal  (ISOS).    (J.H.W.) 

Mar^eBhah  (Hebrew  Mareshah',  Tr&ya,  fuUy 
ł^^fi^-n^,  Josh.  xv,  44;  1  Chton.  ii,  42;  iv' 21;  Sept. 
Ma/»(9a  and  Mapi}<ra,  but  in  1  Chroń,  ii,  42,  Mapitrac), 
the  name  of  one  or  two  men,  and  also  oi  a  place,  poaai- 
bly  settled  by  one  of  them. 

1.  A  person  named  as  the  "  father**  of  Hebron  among 
the  descendants  of  JudMi,  but  it  is  only  left  to  be  in- 
ferred  that  he  was  the  brother  of  Caleb*s  son  Mesha, 
with  whom  the  Sept.  confounds  him  (1  Chroń,  ii,  42). 
KC.  prób.  antę  1612. 

2.  In  1  Chroń,  iv,  21,  a  person  of  the  name  of  Marę- 
ahah  is  apparently  mcntioned  as  the  son  of  Laadah,  of 
the  family  of  Shelah,  pcrhaps  as  being  the  founder  of 
the  city  of  the  same  name  (B.C.  cir.  1612);  possibly 
identical  with  the  foregoing. 

3.  A  town  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  "  in  the  valley," 
enumerated  with  Keilah  and  Achzib  (Josh.  xv,  44),  re- 
buUt  (comp.  2  Chroń,  iv,  21)  and  fortitied  by  Rehoboam 
(2  Chroń,  xi,  8).  The  Ethiopians  under  Zerah  were 
defeated  by  Asa  in  the  valley  of  Zephathah,  near  Mare- 
shah  (2  Chroń,  xiv,  9-13).  It  was  the  native  place  of 
Eliezer  ben-Dadavah,  a  prophet  who  predicŁed  the  de- 
straction  of  the  ships  which  king  Jehoshaphat  had  built 
in  conjunction  with  Ahaziah  of  Isracl  (2  Chroń,  xx,  87). 
It  18  included  by  the  prophet  Micah  among  the  towns 
of  the  Iow  country  which  he  attempts  to  rouse  to  a  sense 
of  the  dangers  their  misconduct  is  bńnging  upon  them 
(Mic.  i,  15).    Łike  the  rest,  the  i^x)strophe  to  Maieshah 


is  a  play  on  the  name :  ^  X  will  bring  yoor  heir  (yoresh) 
to  you,  O  city  of  inheritanoe"  {Mareskah),  The  fol- 
lowing  ver8e  (16)  shows  that  the  inhabitants  had  adopt- 
ed  the  heathen  and  forbidden  custom  of  cntting  off  the 
back  hair  as  a  sign  of  mouming.  In  the  time  of  the 
Maccabieaus  it  was  occupied  by  the  Idumsoans  (2  Mace. 
xii,  85),  but  it  was  laid  desolate  by  Judas  on  his  march 
from  Hebron  to  Ashdod  (1  Mace  v,  65-68 ;  Josephus, 
A  nt,  xii,  9,  6).  Only  a  few  years  later  it  is  again  reck- 
oned  to  Idumiea ;  and  Hyrcanus  I  took  it  and  compelled 
its  inhabitahts  to  practice  circumcision  (Josephus,  Ant, 
xiii,  9, 1).  Josephus  mentions  it  among  the  towns  poe- 
sessed  by  Alexander  Jannajus,  which  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Syrians  (^AnL  xiii,  15,  4);  but  by  Pompey 
it  was  restored  to  the  former  inhabitants,  and  attached 
to  the  province  of  Syria  (ib,  xiv,  1,  4).  Maresa  was 
among  the  towns  rebuilt  by  Gabinius  {ib,  xiv,  5,  8), 
but  was  again  destroyed  by  the  Parthians  in  their  ir- 
raption  against  Herod  {ib,  xiv,  18,  9).  A  place  eo  often 
mentioned  in  history  must  have  been  of  considerable 
importance;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was  ever 
again  rebuilt  (see  Keland,  Pokut,  p,  888).  The  site, 
however,  is  set  down  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  {Onomasł, 
s.  V.  Morasthi)  as  within  two  miles  of  Eleutheropolis, 
but  the  direction  is  not  stated.  Dr.  Robinson  {BibL  Re^ 
searcheSj  ii,  422)  found,  at  a  mile  and  a  half  m>u^  of  the 
site  of  Eleutheropolis,  a  remarkable  tel,  or  artifidal  bill, 
with  foundations  of  some  bnildings.  As  there  are  no 
other  roins  in  the  vicinity,  and  as  the  site  is  admirably 
suited  for  a  fortress,  this,  he  snpposes,  may  have  been 
Mareshah.  According  to  Schwarz  {Palest,  p,  104)  theae 
rains  are  still  known  by  the  Arabs  by  the  name  Mara" 
«a,  probably  the  Marash  deacribed  by  Tobler  {Dritte 
Wcmd.  p.  129, 142)  as  lying  on  a  gently  sweUing  hill 
leading  down  from  the  moontains  to  the  great  western 
plain,  from  which  it  is  bat  half  an  hoor  diatant  (Yati  de 
Yelde,  Memoir,  p.  838). 

Maresina  or  Idareta,  Jean  de,  a  moet  remark- 
able character  in  French  histoiy,  flomished  in  the  17th 
century.  In  his  youth  he  was  an  infideL  He  has  him- 
self left  us  a  picture  of  his  morala  in  eariy  life,  which  ia 
by  no  means  an  advantageou8  one ;  for  he  owns  that^  in 
order  to  triumph  over  the  virtae  of  sach  women  as  ob- 
jected  to  him  the  interest  of  their  salvation,  he  madę 
no  scmple  to  lead  them  into  atbeistical  principlea.  **  I 
ought,"  sa3r8  he,  *<  to  weep  teais  pf  blood,  eonsidering 
the  bad  use  I  have  madę  of  my  addreas  among  the  la* 
dies;  for  I  have  used  nothing  but  specioua  fiJaehoods, 
malicious  subtleties,  and  inYamous  treacheriea,  endeav- 
oring  to  min  the  souls  of  thoae  I  prefeended  to  love.  I 
studied  artful  speeches  to  shake,  blind,  andseduoe  them ; 
and  strove  to  persuade  them  that  vioe  was  virtae,  or,  at 
least,  a  thing  natural  and  indifferent,"  But  after  his 
oonver8ion  Marets  ran  into  as  great  extremes  in  the 
opposite  direction.  In  short,  he  became  at  last  a  vision- 
ary  and  a  religious  fanatic,  dealing  in  nothing  but  in- 
ward  lights  and  revelationa.  Among  other  things,  he 
promised  the  king  of  France,  upon  the  strength  of  some 
prophecies,  whose  meaning,  he  teUs  us,  was  imparted  to 
him  from  above,  that  he  should  overthrow  Moham- 
medanism  and  become  the  proraoter  of  Christian  unity, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  pope  of  Romę.  But  Ma- 
resius  deser%'es  our  attention  especially  for  the  relation 
he  sustained  to  the  JansenisŁs,  Appointed  inquisitor, 
he  became  one  of  the  severest  persecutors  of  Jansenism, 
and  was  bent  upon  the  extirpation  of  this  heresy  from 
French  ground.  In  Delioes  de  tesprit,  one  of  his  pro- 
dnctions,  he  seńously  boasts  that  *'  Grod,  in  his  infinite 
goodness,  had  sent  him  the  key  of  the  treasures  con- 
tained  in  the  Apocalypse,  which  was  known  but  to  few 
before  him;*'  and  that,  '^by  the  command  of  God,  he 
was  to  levy  an  aimy  of  144,000  men,  part  of  which  he 
had  alieady  enlisted,  to  make  war  upon  the  impious  and 
the  Jansenists*'  (p.  76).  He  died  in  1676.  See  Gen* 
Biog,  Diet,  yóL  ix,  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genirale, 
voL  xxxiii,  s.  v. 

Mareaiua  (Des  Marett),  Samuel,  a  noted  French 
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Reformed  theologian,  was  bom  at  Oisemond,  Picardy,  in 
1599;  was  educated  at  6eneva  and  at  Paris;  studied 
theology  at  Saumur  and  Geneya,  entered  the  ministiy 
in  1620,  and  was  settled  at  Laon  by  tbe  Synod  of  Cba- 
renton.  His  expeńence  in  this  place  was  rather  of  a 
peculiar  naturę.  He  was  stabbed  one  night,  and  this 
attack  on  his  life  is  charged  to  the  Jesuits,  because  he 
had  yiolently  opposed  them,  and  had,  in  a  pamphlet  de- 
fending  the  Protestant  faith,  seyerely  criticjsed  their 
conduct  In  1624  he  aooepted  a  cali  to  Sedan,  both  as 
pastor  and  theological  instnictor  in  the  school  of  theol- 
ogy situated  in  this  place,  lately  so  celebnted  in  history. 
Before  he  entered  upon  this  new  podtion  he  went  to 
Leyden,  and  there  secured  the  degree  of  DJ>.  in  July, 
1625.  Haying  madę  a  smali  tour  into  England,  he  re- 
tumed  to  Sedan.  In  1632  he  was  called  as  pastor  to 
Maestricht;  in  1686  he  remoyed  to  Herzogenbusch  as 
minister  and  professor  at  the  Schóla  iUuMłrig ;  in  1640 
he  had  an  inyitation  to  a  profesaorship  at  Franeker,  and 
to  another  at  Groningen  in  1642.  This  last  he  accept- 
ed,  and  from  that  time  to  his  death  did  such  great  ser- 
yices  to  that  uniyersity  that  it  was  reckoned  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  in  the  Netherlands.  The  magistrates 
of  Beam,  well  informed  of  his  abilities  and  leaming,  of- 
fered  him,  in  1671,  the  professor  of  di\*inity'B  chair  at 
Lausanne ;  and  in  1673  the  Uniyersity  of  Leyden  in- 
yited  him  to  a  like  professorship  there.  He  acoepted 
this  last,  bat  died  before  he  had  taken  possession  of  it 
(May  18, 1673).  MareBiiis'8  literary  actiyity  was  yery 
great,  and  his  ability  as  a  writer  equal  to  that  of  any 
man  of  his  day.  He  was  an  able  polemic,  and  wrote 
much  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  Socinians,  the 
Millenarians,  and  the  Arminians,  and  eyen  against  many 
of  hia  own  confession.  Indeed,  Maresios  was  qaite  a  lit- 
erary pugilist.  His  contest  with  Yoetias,  the  Utrecht 
professor,  is  famona.  See  Yobtius.  His  ablest  work  is 
his  Sygtema  theologia  (Gron.  1678),  in  the  appendix  of 
which  is  foand  a  list  of  all  the  productions  from  his  pen. 
Their  number  is  prodigious,  and  the  yariety  of  their 
wbjects  shows  an  unbounded  genius.  He  designed  to 
coUect  all  his  works  into  a  body,  as  well  those  which 
had  been  already  pubUshed  as  those  which  were  in  MS. 
He  reyised  and  angmented  them  for  that  purpose,  and 
had  materials  for  four  yolumea  in  folio,  but  bis  death 
preyented  the  execntion  of  that  project.  The  first  yol- 
ume  was  to  haye  contained  all  thoae  works  which  he 
had  published  before  settłing  at  Groningen.  The  second 
his  Opera  ikeohgioa  didactica.  The  third  his  Opera  the- 
ehgica  potemica.  The  title  of  the  fourth  was  to  haye 
been  Impietat  triwnphatcu  Its  contents  were  to  haye 
been  the  **  Hydra  Socinianismi  expugnata,"  one  of  the 
ablest  works  against  the  Socinians,  the  "  Biga  fanatico- 
rum  eyersa,"  and  the  ^  Fabuła  praeadamitarum  refutAta," 
Łhree  works  which  had  been  printed  at  different  times. 
Marets^s  system  of  diyinity  was  foand  to  be  so  method- 
ical  that  it  was  madę  use  of  at  other  academies ;  indeed, 
his  reputation  procured  him  so  much  authority  in  for- 
eign  countries  as  well  as  his  own  that  a  person  in  Ger- 
many who  had  published  some  seyere  censures  against 
Marets  receiyed  orders  to  suppreas  his  book.  See  Gen. 
Biog,  Diet,  yoL  ix,  a.  y. ;  Bayle,  DicU  HUi,  s.  y.  Marets ; 
Effigies  et  Vita  profestorum  Gromng, ;  Herzog,  lUal-Ert- 
cy*foptf(«f ,  yoL  ix,  8.  y.     (J.H.W.) 

Marets.    See  Maresius. 

MarezoU,  Johaicn  Gottlob,  a  German  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Plauen,  grand-duchy  of  Saxe-Weim.-£is., 
Dec.  25, 1761 ;  studied  theology  at  the  Uniyersity  of 
Leipsic  from  1779  to  1783;  beoime  then  tutor  for  three 
years  in  a  priyate  family;  in  1789  became  preacher  of 
the  Uniyersity  of  Gottingen,  with  the  dignity  of  profess- 
or extraordinaiy  of  diyinity,  and  lectured  with  success 
on  morał  philoeophy  and  homiletics ;  in  1794  was  hon- 
ored  by  the  Uniyersity  of  Helmstadt  with  the  doctorate 
of  diyinity,  and  in  the  same  year  also  accepted  a  cali  to 
Copenhagen  as  pastor  primarius  of  the  German  St.  Pe- 
tersa Church,  where  he  was  allowed  much  time  for  study ; 


but  the  northem  dimate  injuring  hia  health,  he  eU 
tained  in  1802,  by  Herder's  influence,  a  poeitioo  at  Joia 
aa  superintendent  and  pastor  of  the  town  church,  aad 
at  the  same  time  commenoed  lectures  on  homiktict  at 
the  uniyersity  of  that  place.  He  died  Jan.  1&,  ISSL 
Marezoll  was  a  child  of  the  rationaliatic  times  in  whtcb 
he  flourished ;  but  still,  with  a  strong  desire  to  pf«Kh 
and  spread  abroad  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel,  and  gift- 
ed  with  a  spirited  language  and  animating  modę  of  de- 
liyery,  he  became  a  blessiug  to  many  thousands  of  hear- 
ers,  and  an  example  and  a  subject  of  imitation  to  thou- 
sands of  studenta.  His  productions  were  repeatedlj  re- 
printed,  and  translated  into  seyeral  languages,  and  ef- 
fected  much  good.  He  is  justly  styled  one  of  Germany^s 
greatest  preachers  of  the  19Łh  century.  He  wrote  iJas 
Chrittentkum  ohne  Gesch,  u.  EinJdeidung  (1787)  '.^-Bt- 
sHmmung  de»  Kanzelredners  (1793),  besidea  hia  sermoos, 
published  in  1790-1, 1806, 1811,  1829,  etc :— /V««%f«« 
zur  Eriimenmg  {tn  die/orłdauemde  Wirktamkeit  der  Re- 
formation  (Jena,  1822)-^/IomUien  (1828) :— iVad(^/a»- 
sene  Predi^en  (1852,  and  sińce).  See  Herzog,  i?&i/-£jH 
cyldopddiey  yol.  xx,  s.  y. ;  Doring,  Kanzełredńer  dL  18*" 
u.  19**"  Jahrh.  6.  y. 

Margaret,  Sr.,  the  name  of  seyeral  Roman  Catho- 
lic  saints.  I.  The  Utest  of  these  was  canonized  througb 
the  influence  of  the  Dominicans,  who  manifested  a  spe- 
dal  interest  in  her,  both  before  and  ailer  ber  death :  she 
is  patronized,  howeyer,  simply  in  the  neighborhood  ef 
her  natiye  yillage,  San  Seyerin,  in  the  dachy  of  Aneona. 
From  the  former  name  of  that  place,  she  was  calkd 
Septempeda ;  the  practice  of  such  yirtues  as  are  coto- 
mon  among  saints,  and  which  she  cultiyated  daring  her 
widowhood,  gaye  her  the  sumame  Vidua  ;  and  sińce,  in 
her  humility,  she  would  neyer  wear  shoes,  ahe  reodycd 
the  appellation  Discakeaia,  The  only  tnheritaiice  kft 
to  her  daughter  comprised  a  pair  of  shoes  and  the  eókt 
of  her  feet,  which  became  loosened  in  death  uid  aa> 
sumed  the  form  of  shoes,  and  which  were  the  prindpal 
rdics  exhibited  in  her  memory  by  the  Dominicans.  She 
died  in  1895. 

IL  The  merely  beatified  saints  [see  Beatificatio9] 
of  this  name  belong,  withoot  exception,  to  the  noonasdc 
orders ;  and  in  their  legenda  the  fancy  and  the  jealousjr 
of  the  monks  are  eąiudly  apparent  The  morę  cełe- 
bratedare: 

1.  A  beautiful  Italian  from  the  neighborhood  of  Peru- 
gia, who  had  up  to  her  twenty-fiflh  year  led  a  grosslr 
licentious  life,  but  afterwards,  having  been  awakened  by 
a  startling  incident,  distinguished  herself  by  tuming  to 
a  life  of  the  seyerest  penance  in  the  conyent  of  tbe 
Franciscans  at  Ck>rtona  (hence  called  Afargaret  de  Cor- 
tona).  Her  confcssor,  howeyer,  resisted  her  desire  tó  re- 
yisit  tbe  scenes  of  her  former  sbame,  accompanied  only 
by  an  old  woman.  She  is  usually  represented  with  tbe 
instruments  ofturturc,  because  ^  spirit  she  expericnced 
the  entire  passion  of  the  Sayiour,  who  refuaed  to  desi<;- 
nate  her  his  haiidmaiden,  but  honored  her  iw  his  frieud. 
Her  conycrsations  with  Christ  and  the  Tirgin  Maiy 
seryed  to  endorse  the  morę  lenient  treatment  of  the 
Spiritualists  (A  et.  SS.^  I.  c,  p.  648).  When  she  died,  in 
1297,  the  Franciscans  claimed  that  they  saw  her  soul 
ascend  from  purgatory  to  hcayen.  In  1623  Urban  TUI 
permitted  them  to  pay  her  religious  honora. 

2.  As  an  offset  to  Margaret  de  Ckirtona,  the  Domini- 
cans raised  up  one  of  their  tertiaries,  a  blind  girl  of  Ur- 
bino,  in  whose  heart  werc  found,  after  death,  three  won- 
drous  Stones,  bearing  the  image  of  the  Ylrgin  Manr 
with  the  child  in  the  manger  {A  et.  SS^  April  13 ;  beat- 
ified Oct  19, 1609). 

Other  Margarets  including  a  royal  princess  of  Hun- 
gar}%  who  died  a  Dominican,  Jan.  28, 1271,  are  obscure. 
They  are  found  in  the  A  et.  SS.  under  Jan.  23 ;  FeK  U ; 
March  5, 7, 13,  and  22 ;  April  12  and  80 ;  May  15, 18,  and 
23 ;  and  June  4, 10,  and  13.— Herzog,  Real-Enc^hp.  iz, 
54 ;  Wetzer  und  Wdte,  Kirchen-Lei.  yi,  835.     (G.  M.) 

Margaret  of  Frakce,  duchess  of  Beny  and  Sayoy, 
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daughter  of  Francis  I,  was  bom  in  1523,  and  reodyed  a 
superior  educatiun.  Śhe  was  a  patrouoss  of  the  sciences 
and  leamed  men ;  and  after  the  death  of  her  father 
fDuned  a  high  reputation  by  her  beauty,  piety,  leaming, 
and  amiable  qualitiea.  She  married  Philibert,  duke  of 
Sayoy,  in  1659,  and  died  in  1574,  aged  fifty-one.  The 
moBt  iUustrious  of  the  literati  contended  who  should 
praise  her  best,  and  her  subjects  called  her  the  Mother 

Margaret  (or  3faiyuerite)  of  Orlbans,  duchess 
of  Alencon  and  afterwards  queen  of  Nararre,  occupies 
an  important  place  in  the  hbtory  of  French  Protestant- 
ism.  She  was  bom  at  Angoaldme  April  U,  1492,  and 
was  brought  up  at  the  court  of  Louis  XII.  Her  brother, 
afterwards  Francis  I,  after  he  had  ascended  the  throne, 
employed  her  in  namerous  important  alTairs,  and  she 
went  to  Madrid  to  attend  to  him  when  he  was  a  prison- 
er  thcre.  In  1509  she  was  married  to  duke  Charles  of 
Alencon,  but  he  dying  in  1525,  she  in  1527  again  mar^ 
ried,  this  time  Henry  d*Albret,  king  of  Kavarre,  and 
from  this  marriage  was  bom  Jeanne  d'Albret,  mother  of 
Henry  lY.  Henry  d^Albret  died  in  1544,  and  Margaret 
oontinued  to  goyera  the  kingdom  with  great  wisdom. 
She  died  Dec.  21, 1549.  She  was  yery  handaome  and 
highly  talented,  and  her  court  was  the  refuge  of  all  per- 
aecuted  for  the  sake  of  their  reUgious  belief ;  yet  very 
diflTerent  opinions  haye  been  adyanced  oonceroing  her 
petBonal  yiews.  Some  consider  her  a  fenrent  Protes- 
tant, whilst  others  look  upon  her  as  a  yery  orthodox 
Roman  Catholic,  and  stiU  otheis  as  a  free-thinker.  The 
iact  seems  to  be  that  she  obeenred  Roman  Catholic 
practices,  although  firmly  belieying  in  the  doctrine  of 
jostitication  by  faith  in  Christ  only ;  she  protected  the 
Fjrote8tants,without  herself  leaying  the  Roman  Church; 
ahe  loyed  poetry  and  eyen  pleasure,  although  strictly 
morał  and  truły  pious.  AU  these  apparent  contradio- 
tions  find  a  natural  explanation  in  her  indination  to- 
wards  mysticism,  yerging  eyen  on  quietism,  and  result- 
ing  in  indiflference  towards  the  merę  extemaLB  of  relig- 
ion — a  tendency  common  also  to  a  number  of  the  most 
distinguished  theologians  of  that  time,  and  one  that 
faelps  us  to  imderstand  many  otherwise  obscure  pointa 
In  Ule  early  history  of  the  Reformation  in  France.  Her 
priyate  character  was  the  object  of  many  attacks,  yet 
nonę  of  these  accusations  haye  been  substantiated ;  they 
were  all  madę  by  her  enemies.  Margaret  of  Orleans 
WTote  Miroir  de  tdmepechereue  (1533),  which  was  oon- 
demned  by  the  Sorbonne,  as  it  madę  no  mention  either 
of  the  saints  or  of  purgatoiy : — VHeptameron  de*  nou' 
vtUe8f  a  collection  of  tales  after  the  manner  of  Boccaccio, 
but  intended  as  morał  łessons;  they  haye  sińce  been 
used  as  illustrating  the  snpposed  immorality  of  her  łife. 
The  work  was  first  published  under  the  title  Ilistoires 
des  (MmanUjortunes  (Paris,  1558 ;  afterwards  by  Gniget, 
Paris,  1559, 2  yols. ;  Amsterd.  1698 ;  Berae,  1780, 8  yols. ; 
Leroux  de  Lericy,  Paris,  1853,  3  yols. ;  Lacroix,  Paris, 
1857 ;  in  English  drcss  it  is  published  in  Dobn's  collec- 
tion, extra  volumes) :— fragments  published  after  ber 
death  by  Jean  de  la  Haye,  under  the  title  MarguerUea 
de  la  marffuerite  de*  Prince*»e$  (Lyon,  1547 ;  Par.  1554). 
Her  Corrapondance  was  published  by  Genin  (Par.  1842) ; 
also  Noutelie*  letires  de  la  Heine  de  Navarre  (Par.  1842). 
The  //u/,  de  M.de  Yaloisy  etc,  published  at  Amsterdam 
(1696, 2  yoK),  is  a  mcre  noyel.  In  the  library  of  Rouen 
there  is  to  be  found  a  MS.  of  the  17th  ccntury,  entitled 
Intrigues  secretes  de  la  reyne  ^farguerUe  pour  etablir 
lea  erreure  et  les  nouveauie»  de  Calcin  et  de  Luther  don* 
Bon  i'oyautne  de  Biam  et  de  Navarre,  See  Bayle,  IHcł, 
Iłist,  8.  y. ;  Polenz,  Gesch,  de*  franzótUchen  Caltiniamu*^ 
i,  199  sq.;  Haag,  Im  France  Protettante,  vii,  228  są.; 
YictOT  Durand,  Margueriłe  de  Valoi*  et  la  Cour  de  Fran^ 
ci*  I  (1848,  2  yols.  8yo) ;  Miss  Freer,  Life  oj  Margue- 
rite,  Oueen  o/Nararre  (1855) ;  Herzog,  RecU-Encykhp. 
ix,  66  sq. ;  Pierer,  UmveT*al^Lex%kont  x,  867 ;  Foreign 
Ouar.  Hep,  (October,  1842). 

Margaret  of  Scotland,  daughter  of  king  Edward 


III,  iled  to  Scotland  with  her  brother,  Edgar  Edelinga, 
when  William  the  Conqueror  inyaded  England,  and  in 
1070  there  married  king  Malcolm,  who  afterwards  died 
fighting  against  William  II  of  England,  she  following 
him  only  four  days  łater  to  the  graye  (Noy.  16, 1098). 
She  was  canonized  by  Innocent  IV  in  1251,  and  in  1678 
element  X  madę  her  the  patron  saint  of  Scotland.  Ac- 
cording  to  the  stateroent  of  her  confessor  Theodoric, 
Margaret  of  Scotland  was  very  acŁive,  generous,  and 
even  łavish  in  helping  the  poor.  She  had  rcgularly  300 
persona  dependent  ou  her  charity,  and  did  much  towards 
softeniug  the  natiye  radeness  of  the  Scoltlsh  nobility. 
She  founded  a  number  of  churches,  working  herself  in 
adoming  them,  and  gained  her  place  in  the  Martyrolo- 
gium Romanum  by  ber  efforts  to  unitę  the  Church  of 
Scotland  with  that  of  Romę,  and  to  civilize  the  country. 
She  had  worked  no  miracles,  but  her  children  were  ac- 
counted  snch ;  among  them  was  David  I,  "  splendor 
generis,"  who  Romanized  Scotland.  In  after  times  her 
cathedra!  was  destroyed  by  the  Puritans,  and  her  relics 
were  scattcred ;  such  portions  as  were  subsequently  col- 
lected  were  transferred  by  Philip  II  to  the  EsoiriaL 
The  ^  toast  of  Margaret'*  is  named  after  her ;  pope  Eu- 
genitis  rV  in  1480  attacbed  to  it  an  indulgence  of  forty 
days,  but  with  the  expre8S  conditiou  that  this  toast 
should  be  the  last  Margaret  is  commemorated  June 
16  by  the  Church  of  Romę.— Herzog,  Real- Encyklop, 
ix,  54.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Margarit  (or  MarguerU^^  Juan  db,  a  Spanish  car- 
dinal,  was  bom  at  Girona  about  1415.  He  belonged  to 
an  ancient  and  illustrious  house  of  Catałonia ;  one  of 
his  ancestors,  B^rangcr,  distinguished  himsełf  at  the 
siege  of  Tyre.  Margarit  became  doctor  of  theology  at 
Girona;  in  1453  he  was  eleyated  to  the  episoopał  see  of 
Elna.  The  king  of  Aragon,  Alfred  V,  employed  him  in 
seyeral  important  diplomatic  missions  to  Naples,  and  lie 
was  so  suocessful  that  he  was  mado  ambassador  to  pope 
Pius  II.  In  1461  Margarit  became  cluncellor  at  Giro- 
na, and  in  this  office  mediated  peace  between  Sixtus  lY 
and  the  king  of  Naples,  Ferdinand  I.  For  his  senrioes 
to  the  holy  see  he  was  honored  with  the  cardinafs  hat 
towards  the  dose  of  1443.  He  died  at  Romę  in  1444. 
See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Bing,  GhUrale,  xxxiii,  543. 

Margarita  (jiapyapiirtCt  margariłum)^  the  pearl^ 
was  the  name  giyen  in  the  Greek  Church  to  the  yessel 
in  which  the  consecrated  host  was  kept.  Margarita,  on 
the  other  hand,  designated  the  pieces  of  the  host  which 
the  priests  preseryed  in  a  speciał  yessel  for  the  use  of 
the  sick.  These  pieces  were  dipped  in  consecrated  winę, 
and  giyen  to  the  sick  with  a  spoon.  See  Du  Fresne, 
(?^OM.La<M.ii,610. 

Magarltda.    See  Pbaru 

Margil,  Jesus  db  (Father  Antonio)^  an  early  Fran- 
ciscan  missionary  to  Texas,  was  bom  at  Yalencia  Ang. 
18, 1657,  and  died  in  Mexico  Aug.  6, 1726.  He  was  the 
aut  hor  of  El  Peregrino  Septentrional  A  tlante  (Yalencia, 
1742).  He  is  stylcd  "Notario  Apostolico,*" '' Commis- 
sario  del  Santo  Oficio,**  **  Fundador  y  ex  Guardian  de 
tres  Coligios,**  and  "Prefecto  de  las  Missiones  de  Propa- 
gandę Fide  en  todas  las  Indias  Occidentales."  See  Hi*t, 
Mag,  June,  1864,  .s.  y. ;  Drakę,  Diet.  A  mer,  Biog,  s.  y. 

Margnerite  of  Yaijois.    See  Makoaret  of  Oii- 

LEAKS. 

Margonina,  Maximu8,  an  Eastem  theolon^n,  was 
bom  in  Crete  in  1522;  stndied  diyinity  at  Padną  and 
Yenice;  became  a  monastic;  in  1589  bishop  of  Cythera 
(Cerigo);  and  died  at  Crete  in  1602.  He  published 
Mi}voXóytov  and  Bioi  ayiwy,  as  welł  as  a  collection  of 
sacred  poems  in  Old  Greek  (Leyden,  1592),  and"T/łVO( 
*Avacpcóyrfoi. — Regewburger  Real -Encgklopddie jyoh 
ix,  8.  V. 

Marheineke,  Philip  Konrad,  an  eroinent  Ger- 
man theologian  and  writer,  was  bom  at  Hildesheim  May 
1, 1780.  He  studied  theolog}'  at  Gottingen,  where  ho 
was  madę  a  professor  in  1805.    He  afterwards  became 
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saccessirely  profesaor  in  the  Unirenity  of  Heidelberg 
in  1807,  and  professor  in  the  onireTsity,  and,  in  1810, 
minLrter  of  the  Trinity  Church  of  Berlin,  as  oolleague 
of  the  renowned  Schleiermacher.  He  dled  in  the  capi- 
tal  of  Pruuia,  May  31,  1846.  Marheineke'8  studiea 
were  eepecfadly  directed  towards  Christian  symbolics 
and  dogmatics,  which  he  treated  from  the  spectdatiye 
stand-point  of  Daub  and  HegeL  He  was,  indeed,  the 
head  of  Łhat  fraction  of  the  Hegelian  school  which  as- 
serted  the  coincidenoe  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy  with 
Christianity.  He  was  equally  distant  from  the  strict 
orthodoK  yiewB  held  by  the  Latheran,  as  from  Kational- 
ism,  or  from  the  old  supematoralism.  He  wrote  GtMch, 
eL  chrułlichen  Morał  teit  d.  Anfange  d.  Reformatum  (Na- 
remb.  1805) : — UmrersaiAislone  d.  ChrUtenthnma  (Ei^ 
langen,  1806)  -.—ChrisłHche  SymboUk  (Heidelb.  1810>18, 
8  Tols.)  i—Grundriu  d,  HomUetik  (Hamb.  1811 ;  2d  edlL 
1827)  '.^InstituHoneś  symbołica  (1812 ;  3d  edit  1830)  .*— 
Aphorismen  z,  Emeuerung  dKirchlichen  LAen$  (1814): 
—Predigten  (1814r-18)  i^Gesckichte  d,  deuUchm  Refor- 
maUon  (BerL  1816, 2  yols. ;  2d  edit  1831-34, 4  toIs.)  :— 
Grtmdtehrm  d,  chrisłUchen  Dogmałik  (BerL  1819 ;  other 
edit  1827)  ,—Ottimar,  Gtaprdche  iL  FreiheU  d,  WiUetu  ». 
jfóttHche  Gnade  (BerL  1821)  i—I^rbuch  d.  ehristL  Glau- 
bent  u,  Leben*  (BerL  1828 ;  2d  edit  1836)  i—Beiraehtun- 
pmii.d,  Leben  u.  d.  Lehre  d.  Welierldsers  (BerL  1823)  :— 
Ueber  d.  wahre  Stelle  d  lUurgiatAm  Recktes  (1825)  :— 
KateckiamuM  d,  christUchen  lAhre  (1825 ;  2d  edit  1840) : 
—ErUwur/dpraktitchen  Tkeołogie  (BerL  1887)  i—Pre- 
diffłen  x,  Yerthńdiffung  d  etangelucken  Kirehe  gegen  d 
pdpstHche  (1839) : — EmleUtmg  m  </.  offetUL  Yorletungen 
u,  d  Bedeutunc  d  JlegtUchen  PhUotophie  m  d  dkristL 
Theoloffie  (BerL  1842)  :>>Z>a«  ffOtteadienstUche  lAben  d 
ChriMm  (Magdeb,  1842)  i—Zur  Kritik  der  SchelUmftchen 
OffenbarungtpkUoaophie  (BerL  1843):— Der  Erzbuhop 
Clemeru  Augutt  aU  FriedeMtifltr  zwischen  Staat  ti. 
Kirehe  (BerL  1843)  i^J)ie  Reform  der  Kirehe  durch  den 
Staat  (1844)  i^Kurze  Erzahlung  dRfformation  (1846). 
After  his  death  his  lectures  were  published  under  title 
Yorletungen  uber  die  chrittliche  Dogmatik  (1847) ;  uber 
die  theologiache  Morał  (1847) ;  uber  die  christliche  Sgm- 
boUk  (1848) ;  and  uber  die  DogmengesehuAte  (1849).  See 
Saintes,  Hist,  of  German  Ratumalism^  p.  284;  Kahnis, 
Mod  German  Protestanłismf  p.  244  sq. ;  Moreli,  Uitt,  of 
Mod  Philos,  ii,  199, 203 ;  Bretschneider,  Dogmatik,  i,  115 
8q. ;  Farrar,  Crit,  Uist,  ofFree  Thought,  p.  265 ;  and  the 
exoeUent  artides  in  Wagner,  Staats-LeTtkojif  s.  v. ;  Pie- 
rer,  Univer»al-Lexikonj  x,  871 ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklopd" 
diet  ix>  ^'^ 

Marla  Angellca  de  S.  Magdalena  is  the  name 
by  which  JaqueUM^  one  of  the  daughters  of  Anthony 
Amauld  (q.v.),  was  known  after  she  became  the  prioress 
of  the  noted  conrent  of  Port  RoyaL  **  She  at  first  led 
a  yery  dissolute  life,  such  as  was  common  at  that  time 
in  the  French  nunneries;  but  in  1609  the  fcar  of  God 
came  apon  ber,  and  she  entered  upon  a  Tery  differcnt 
conrse  of  life;  and  afterwards  becoming  iotiroate  first 
with  Francis  de  Sale^and  then,  in  1623,  with  the  abbot 
of  St  Cyran,  she  conformcd  both  herself  and  her  con- 
vent  to  their  views  and  prescriptions.  ....  The  eon- 
secrated  yirgins  inhabiting  it  followed  with  the  utmost 
stńctnesa  the  ancient,  se^ere,  and  almost  ererywhere 
abrogated  nile  of  the  Cbteicians ;  nay,  they  imposed  on 
thero8elves  morę  rigors  and  burdens  than  ercn  that  rule 
prescribetL"  Dr.  Murdoch's  Mosheim,  Ecdts,  IJist,  bk. 
iv,  cent,  xvii,  sec  ii,  pt  i,  eh.  i,  §  46.  See  Port  Royal. 
The  relation  which  this  retreat  sustained  to  the  Jan- 
senists  bas  been  detailed  in  the  article  Jahsenics, 
CORNEUUS  (2). 

Maria  Theresa,  emprcBs  of  Austria  and  Germany, 
the  daugbter  of  Charles  VI,  was  bom  at  Yienna  May  13, 
1717,  and  succecded  to  the  throue,  by  the  "  l^agmatic 
Sanction,"  Oct  21, 1740.  With  her  secular  history  we 
have  nothing  to  do  here,  but  as  to  her  influence  on  the 
interests  of  Komanism  and  Protestant i»m,*we  must  add 
hcre  a  few  particulars  to  the  article  on  Atutria,    Al- 


thongh  henwlf  a  sealoos  Koman  Gatholic,  sbe  nuiataib- 
ed  the  rights  of  her  crown  against  the  ooart  of  Bonę, 
and  endeayored  to  conect  some  of  the  worst  alwMs  in 
the  Church.  She  prohUńted  the  preaence  of  priests  at 
the  making  of  wills,  abolished  the  right  of  aaylnm  in 
churchea  and  oonyents,  sappraased  the  Inąiriaitioa  in 
Milan,  and  in  1778  the  Order  of  Jeauita.  She  aleo  fer- 
bade  that  any  person,  roale  or  female,  siKnild  take  mo> 
nastic  tows  before  the  age  of  twenty-five  yeu%,  She 
did  nothing,  howeyer,  to  ameliorate  the  troatoMOt  of  tbe 
Protestanta  in  her  dominions.  She  profeased  peiBotial 
sympathy  with  their  oppressed  condition,  but  preteoded 
to  be  unable  to  do  anything  for  them  on  aooount  of  ber 
ooronation  oaths  and  the  lawa  of  the  couatry.  This 
waa  etpecially  the  case  in  Hungary.  Maria  TliereM 
died  Nov.  29, 1780,  leaving  as  her  snooessor  to  the  throue 
Joseph  II,  who  is  noted  for  hii  generous  efTorta  in  be- 
halfof  hisProtesUntsubjects.  See  Duller,  3f .  7%erv«ui 
u,Joteph  II  (Wiesbaden,  1844) ;  Ramshom,!/:  Tkeretia 
u.  ihre  Zeit  (Lpc  1859  są.);  WiAf, Oettereick  unier  Ma- 
ria Thereta  (1856) ;  Coxe,  ^oum  ofA  uttria,  iii,  189  są., 
241  8q. ;  Yehse,  Memoirt  ofthe  Court  of  Austria,  ii,  164 
sq.   Comp. Austria;  Bohemia;  Hcngaby. 

Marlales,  Kaktis,  an  Italian  theologian,  waa  bon 
at  Yenice  at  the  dose  of  the  16th  century.  He  bdofigcd 
to  a  patrician  family  of  the  Piiurds.  He  was  appcńnt- 
ed  lecturer  at  Padua,  and  afterwards  inspector  of  the 
schools.  These  offices  he  fiUed  tiU  1624,  when  he  re- 
tired  in  order  to  give  his  whole  time  to  politics.  His 
zeal  for  Romę  and  his  hatred  towards  France  cansed  hk 
expulsion  from  his  native  country  twice.  He  retired 
to  Boulogne,  afterwards  obtained  his  recall  ftom  bao- 
ishment,  and  died  in  April,  1660.  We  give  him  place 
here  mainly  on  account  of  his  many  theological  prodnc- 
tions.  The  most  important  are  CoiUroeersia  ad  umt^er- 
Mim  tummam  Theoiogia  St.  Thoma  A  gumatis  (Yenice 
1624,  fol.) : — Bibiioth,  Interprttum  ad  unit.  eumm.  łkeoL 
Sł.  Thoma  (Ven.  1660,  4to) : — Straraganze  mtatamemie 
iegnUe  nel  Chriitianisńmo  regno  di  Fronda  (CoL  1646 
4to) : — Enormita  inaudiła  nuotamente  utciie  tn  luce  nd 
ChriUianumo  regno  di  Francia,  contra  U  decoro  deOa 
tede  apostoKca  Romana  m  due  libri  intUolati;  Puno :  Deff 
arroganie  potesta  de  Papi  in  d\/e$a  delia  ehiesa  Galii- 
cana;  Palłro  Del  Diritfo  delia  Regalia  (Frkf.  1649, 4to). 
— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Generale,  xxxiii,  615. 

Mariamnd  (Mapca/it^,  a  Greek  form  of  theHeh. 
Miriam),  the  name  of  several  females  of  the  Herodian 
family,  whose  hutory  is  detailed  by  Josephus,  e^iedally 
the  two  following  (aee  Smith,  Dtcf.  ofClas*.  Biog.  s.  v.): 

1.  The  daugbter  of  Alexander,  son  of  Aristobulus,  and 
of  Alexandra,  daugbter  of  Hyrcanus,  high-pricst  of  the 
Jews,  was  the  most  bcaatiful  pńncess  of  her  age.  She 
married  Herod  the  Great,  by  whom  she  had  two  sona, 
Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  and  two  daughters,  Salam- 
pso  and  Cypros ;  aiso  a  son  called  Herod,  who  died  young, 
during  his  studies  at  Borne.  Herod  was  exces8ively 
fond  of  Mariamne,  who  but  slightly  retumed  his  paś- 
sion,  and  at  length  cherished  a  deadly  hatred  towanb 
him.  Herod  had  her  put  to  death,  but  afterwanłs  hb 
affectłon  for  her  became  stronger  than  ever.  Joaephos 
mentions  a  tower  that  Herod  built  in  Jeruaalem,  which 
he  named  Mariamne.     See  Herod. 

2.  A  daugbter  of  the  high-priest  Simon,  and  likewtsa 
wifc  of  Herod  the  Great;  by  him  she  had  a  son  called 
Philip,  who  married  first  the  infamous  Herodias,  after- 
wards pararaour  of  Herod  Antipas,  and  the  inatigator  of 
the  death  of  John  the  Baptist   See  Herodi am  Fajuły. 

Mariana,  Juan,  a  distinguished  Spaniah  Jeflnit,was 
bom  at  Talavera,  in  the  diocese  of  Toledo,  in  1537.  In 
1554  he  joined  the  Jesuits,  and  soon  acquired  great  rep- 
utation  for  his  htstorical,  theological,  and  philological 
leaming.  In  1561  he  taught  theology  at  Komę  (when 
the  celebrated  Bellarmine  was  one  of  his  pupils),  and  in 
1565  in  Sicily ;  in  1569  he  went  to  Pluis,  where  he  re- 
mained  fivc  years,  and  lectured  on  Thomas  Aquinas. 
In  1574  he  retumed  to  Spain  on  account  of  his  healthi 
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and  died  there  in  1624.  Among  Mariana'8  worka  we 
notice  De  rege  et  regis  iiuHtuiione  (Toledo,  1698),  writ^ 
ten  at  the  reąuest  of  Garda  de  Loayso,  and  dedicated 
to  PhUip  III.  In  this  work  be  ezpieases  his  view8  on 
royalŁy  with  the  greatest  freedom,  even  going  ao  far  as 
to  maintain  that,  iinder  certain  circomstanoes,  it  may 
be  legitimate  to  pat  a  king  to  death.  The  8ixtb  cbap- 
ter  of  the  first  book  is  entirely  taken  up  with  the  ąues- 
tion  whether  it  is  allowable  to  assasstnate  a  tyrant,  and 
be  conclades  ai&rmatively.  Mariana  begins  by  an  ac- 
count  of  the  morder  of  Henry  III,  and  ąnotes  tbe  diyers 
opinions  ezpreased  by  others  on  this  eyent,  but  it  is  easy 
to  perceive  that  be  approyes  of  the  deed.  From  this 
individual  iact  be  passes  to  the  generał  theory,  which 
be  bases  on  the  principle  that  regal  power  is  intrusted 
to  a  king  by  bis  people  under  oertain  conditions,  and 
that  the  nation  therefore  retains  the  supremę  right  of 
making  kings  accountable  for  their  conduct,  and  revok- 
ing  them  if  need  be.  From  this  principle,  that  sorer- 
eignty  resides  esaentially  in  the  nation,  he  deduces  the 
foUowing  conseqaences :  1,  acoording  to  theologians  and 
philoaophers,  erery  citizen  bas  a  right  to  kill  a  prince 
who  bas  usurped  sorereign  authority  without  the  con- 
sent  of  the  nation  ('*  perimi  a  quooonque,  vita  et  princi- 
patu  spoliari  posse") ;  2,  if  a  prince  regularly  elected,  or 
who  bas  regularly  come  on  the  tbrone  by  succesaion, 
seeks  to  overthrow  religion  or  the  laws,  and  refuses  to 
listen  to  tbe  reroonstrances  of  the  nation,  he  is  to  be  got 
rid  of  by  tbe  surest  possible  means ;  8,  the  surest  way 
is  to  asacmble  tbe  states-general,  who  will  depose  him, 
and,  sbould  he  resist,  proclaim  him  an  enemy  of  the 
country,  and  treat  him  accordingly ;  4,  tbe  states-gen- 
eral bare  the  right  to  condemn  to  death  a  prince  de- 
clared  the  enemy  of  the  country,  and  every  citizen  bas 
then  a  right  to  kill  him ;  5,  if  it  is  impossible  to  aasem- 
ble  the  states-general,  and  yet  it  is  the  wish  of  the  na- 
tion that  the  tyrant  perish,  then  a  citizen  is  not  guilty 
who  accomplishes  this  generał  wish  ("  qui  Yotis  publicis 
fayens  eum  perimere  tentarit  haudquaquam  inique  eum 
fecisse  eKistimabo**).  Mariana,  bowerer,  puts  one  re- 
Btriction  to  the  exercise  of  this  terrible  right :  he  de- 
dares  that  the  judgment  of  one  or  sereral  dtizens  is  not 
sufficient;  that  the  generał  wish  of  the  nation  must 
baye  been  clearly  exprefl8ed,  and  that  the  advice  of  se- 
rious  and  well-informed  men  sbould  aiso  be  taken. 
After  thus  justifying  the  assassination  of  kings  under 
oertain  circumstances,  Mariana  examihes  the  means  by 
which  it  may  be  aocomplisbed.  Ali  means,  he  thinks, 
are  allowable,  but  snch  as  will  be  least  likely  to  commit 
the  nation  or  the  indiyidual  are  to  be  preferred.  He 
shows  some  partiality  for  poison,  yet  maintains  that  it 
ahould  not  be  administered  in  tbe  food,  but  rather  placed 
in  things  of  daily  nse,  such  as  the  dothes,  etc  The  ap- 
pearance  of  this  work  created  quite  a  sensation  in  France. 
The  Sorbonne  and  Parliament  informed  against  his  book ; 
the  Jesuits'  congregation  of  the  proyince  of  France  con- 
demned  Mariana,  and  the  condemnation  was  approyed 
by  generał  Aquayiya  (Mariana  had  formcrly  opposed 
bim  in  Spain)  untił  the  book  ahould  be  reyised.  See 
Jrsuits.  After  the  murder  of  Heniy  IV  the  Parlia- 
ment oondemned  the  book  to  be  publicly  bumed,  July 
8,  1610,  and  his  treasonable  doctrines,  as  they  were 
called,  continued  during  the  whole  of  that  age  of  loyalty 
and  part  of  the  foUowing  to  fumish  a  common  subject 
of  animadyersion,  and  a  chief  ground  of  accusation 
against  the  Jesuits.  It  is,  howeyer,  but  just  to  add  here 
that  like  doctrines  were  taught  also  by  Protestant  con- 
temporaries  of  Mariana,  and  that  by  no  means  shonld 
the  Society  of  Jesus  be  hdd  accountable  for  the  propa- 
gation  of  such  yiews  (Compare  Hallam,  Literary  Hit- 
tory,  iii,  130-140).  The  Jesuits  baye,  indeed,  occasion- 
ally  supported  the  claims  of  the  people  against  thdr 
rulers,  but  always  with  a  yiew  to  the  intercsts  of  their 
own  body  only.  Mariana,  on  the  contrary,  discumed 
this  subject  on  better  and  bigher  grounds.  Mankind 
occupied  his  thonghts,  and  had  a  much  stronger  hołd 
on  bis  afBBctions  than  the  interests  and  plans  of  his  order. 


When  Leon  de  Castro  qne8tioned  the  orthodoxy  of 
Arias  Montanus  for  introdncing  rabbinical  readings  and 
oommentaries  into  the  Plantina  Regia  or  Philippma 
Pólyghij  a  new  edition  of  the  Compiułensis  which  Mon- 
tanus had  undertaken  at  the  command  of  Philip  U, 
Mariana  silenced  the  noisy  polemic  by  his  historical, 
ecdesiastical,  and  Biblical  lorę,  as  well  as  by  the  fair 
and  candid  tonę  of  his  discussion ;  but  by  this  step  he 
lost  all  chanoe  of  preferment,  which,  howeyer,  he  wa' 
glad  to  excbange  for  leamed  leisure  and  the  gratificatio* . 
of  his  loye  of  historical  research.  Mariana  published 
next,  in  1599,  hu  imperfect  work,  De  Ponderibus  et  Mes^ 
iurity  a  subject  which  his  oountrymen  Lebrija,  or  Ke- 
brija,  Diego  Coyamibias,  Pedro  Ambitwio  Morales,  and 
Arias  Montanus  had  treated  before,  and  which  Eisen- 
schmidt,  Freret,  Paucton,  etc.,  baye  pnrsued  much  fur- 
ther  sińce.  Olńerying  that  the  sudden  rise  and  ascend- 
ancy  of  Spain  exdted  a  generał  interest  and  curiosity 
abroadfWhile  its  origin  and  causes  were  either  unknown 
or  misunderstood,  and  that  the  Spanisb  historians,  though 
numerous,  were  at  that  time  little  read,  and  some  of 
them  hardly  known,  he  came  forward  with  a  Hutory  of 
Spain  (in  Łwenty  books,  under  the  title  Historia  de  rebus 
HispcmiaffToletl,  1592,  lib.  xx,  foL,  but  sub8eqnently  ex- 
tended  to  thirty  books,  in  the  complcte  edition  of  1605, 
pubL  at  Mayence).  This  is  a  compact  and  lucid  exhibi- 
tion  of  an  nnbroken  cbronological  narratiye,from  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Spanisb  nation  to  the  death  of  Ferdinand  the 
Catbolic  (a  period  of  twenty-fiye  oenturies  at  least),  and 
embraoes  the  history  of  all  the  Spanisb  kingdoms,  which 
had  hitherto  been  treated  separatdy.  A  subject  ao  ex- 
tenstye,  expre88ed  in  classical  Latin,  met  with  uniyersal 
fayor  and  acceptance.  A  Spamsh  translation  soon  be- 
came  necessary,  and  fortunatdy  Mariana  accomplished 
the  task  liimself,  and  carried  the  work  through  four  suc- 
oeAiye  Spanisb  editions  in  his  lifctimc.  Mariana  bas 
been  charged  with  credulity;  but  traditions  beld  sacred 
in  times  past,  ałthough  rejected  in  the  present  age — 
prodigies  which  formed  part  of  history,  and  which  Ma- 
riana oould  not  dismiss  with  the  dJŚdainful  smile  of 
modem  criticism,  are  spots  which  will  neyer  obscure 
the  brilłiancy  of  bis  digressions  on  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant  eyents  of  the  world — eyents  which  appear  as 
great  causes  when  so  admirably  interwoyen  with  those 
peculiarly  belonging  to  the  history  of  Spain.  Tbe  manły 
feelings  of  the  historian,  his  noble  indignation  against 
crimes,  bis  bold  expo6ure  of  the  misdeeds  of  princes  and 
their  abettors,  deserye  stilł  higher  commendation.  Yćt 
he,  as  well  as  Ferreras  and  Maadeu  morę  rccently,  has 
spared  a  gross  instance  of  queen  Urraca^s  licentious  con- 
duct; but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  defcnce  of  queen 
Blanca*8  honor  is  highły  creditable  to  Mariana.  It  is 
true  also  that  Mariana  did  not  always  examine  all  the 
original  authorities,  as  Kanke  obseryes  in  the  Kriłik 
neuerer  Geschichtsschreiber ;  but  to  institute  an  inquiry 
into  eyery  minor  detail,  to  comprehend  a  widc  field  of 
inquiry,  and  yet  to  open  new  and  to  disdain  all  trodden 
paths,  would  haye  requircd  the  perusal  of  wholc  libra- 
riea,  and  a  single  life  would  not  haye  been  suffidcnt  to 
complete  the  undcrtaking.  And  if  others  had  been  in- 
yited  to  join  in  the  labor  of  the  inyestigation,  a  motley 
compilation  might  haye  been  the  only  result  of  so  much 
research,  which  it  is  almost  impoesible  cver  to  combine 
into  one  barmonious  whole.  Mariana^s  portraits  of  lords 
and  fayorites  were  found  too  original  and  faithful  by  the 
Uving,  as  in  the  case  of  the  detestable  Femandez  Ye- 
lasco,  of  Castiłe,  and  his  worthy  secretary  Pedro  Man- 
taono.  The  secretary,  after  haying  been  a  paneg3rrist  of 
the  new  historian,  tried  to  sen^e  his  master  by  his  attack 
on  Mariana,  entitled  A  dreriencias  d  la  Historia  de  Mari' 
amu  He  was  discoyered,  howeyer,  and  roughly  treated 
by  Tamayo  Yargas  in  La  Dtfensa  de  Mariana,  Prob- 
ably  to  this  criticism  may  be  traced  many  improye- 
ments  in  Mariana*8  second  Spanish  edition  of  his  history, 
which  appearcd  at  Madrid  in  1G08.  It  is  on  this  edition, 
and  the  yarious  readings  selectcd  from  the  editions  of 
1617  and  1623,  that  the  edition  of  Yalencia  is  iMsed, 
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which  oontains  ample  notes  and  illuttiationa  (178S-96, 
9  rola.  8vo).  Tbis  edi(ion  alao  closes,  like  tbe  original, 
with  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  the  CathoUc  (1515-16). 
There  hare  Bubseąuently  been  publuhed  at  >Iadrid^l. 
Tbe  continuation  of  Mariana  by  Bfiftana,  tranalated 
from  tbe  Latin  by  Roniero  (1804,  foL) ;  2.  A  complete 
Marianaf-continued  down  to  tbe  deatb  of  Cbarles  III, 
1788,  by  Sabau  y  Blanco  (1817-22,  20  yoIs.  4to) ;  3.  An- 
other  by  the  same,  brougbt  down  to  the  year  1808  (9 
Tols.  8yo,  with  portraits). 

The  profound  erudition  of  Mariana  is  also  displayed 
in  another  publication,  bis  Tractatus  Stptem  (Cologne, 
1609).    The  second  of  these  treatises.  De  Kditione  Vul- 
gata,  is  an  epitome  of  bis  report  on  the  fierce  controver- 
sy  between  Arias  Montanus  and  Leon  de  Castro.    The 
fourtb,  De  Mutatione  Moneta^  proroked  the  indigna- 
tion  of  tbe  duke  of  Lerma  and  bis  partners  in  the  sys- 
tem of  generał  peculation  and  frauds  which  Mariana  ex- 
posed.    Ile  foretold  the  calamities  which  threatened  the 
Spanish  nation ;  and  his  words,  which  had  been  disre- 
garded,  were  remerobered  when  the  opportunity  was 
gone.    As  a  reward  for  proclaiming  such  unwelcoroe 
trutbs,  at  tbe  age  of  seventy-three  be  suffered  a  whole 
year  of  judicial  tńckery,  humiliations,  and  confinement 
in  the  oonyent  of  St.  Francis  at  Madrid.    In  searching 
his  papers  another  exposure  was  foand,  entitled  Dtl  Go- 
bierno  de  la  Compc^ia,  or  on  the  defects  of  bb  order,  in 
which  be  also  pointed  out  the  means  of  corre<!ting  them. 
0>pie8  of  tbis  MS.  had  multiplied  so  alarmingly  that, 
the  year  afler  the  autbor^s  deatb,  the  gener^  of  the 
JesaitSjYitalescbi,  issued  a  circular,  dated  Romę,  July 
29, 1624,  enjoining  the  collection  of  such  papers  in  order 
to  be  bumed.    Still  that  measure  did  not  prevent  its 
being  printed  at  Bordeaux  in  1625,  and  reprinted  else- 
where  in  seYcral  languages.     Tbis  curious  circular  was 
found  in  tbe  archives  of  the  Jesuits  of  Yalencia  at  the 
time  of  their  sudden  expul8ion  from  the  Spanish  domin- 
ions  in  1767.    After  his  persecution  be  madę  an  epitome 
of  tbe  Bibliotheca  of  Pbotius,  translated  some  homilies, 
rerised  his  Ilistory  of  Spaitiy  and  publisbed  a  supple- 
ment,  or,  rather,  a  summary,  of  concise  annals  of  Spain 
Drom  1515  to  1612.    At  tbe  age  of  cighty-three  he  pub- 
lisbed bis  Scholia  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  avail- 
ing  himself  of  the  best  Hebrew  commcntaries,  and  some 
.  Yiduable  and  very  early  M8S.,  which  dated  from  tbe  age 
of  the  ancient  Gothic  dominion  in  Spain.     Tbis  work, 
though  written  at  tbis  adranced  stage  of  life,  **  displays 
a  degree  of  vigor  and  of  leaming  which  might  well  pro- 
yoke  the  admiration  of  modem  Biblical  students."     It 
secured  for  him  a  pla(%  among  the  best  comraeutators 
in  tbe  Uistoire  Cri1ique  du  Vieux  Testament  of  the  hy- 
percritical  father  Simon,  who  is  usually  unfavorable  to 
Spaniards.     Bayle,  in  his  Dictionary^  supposes  Mariana 
to  be  alao  anthor  of  a  work  Respublica  Christiana,  but 
neither  Alegambe  nor  Nicolas  Antonio,  both  of  them 
Spaniards,  mentions  iL    Stcvens,  tbe  English  translator 
of  Mariana's  bistor}*^,  misstates  some  particulars  of  the 
author's  life,  and  vcry  unaptly  compares  him  with  Ral- 
eigh.   Mariana  left  MSS.  of  at  least  twice  tbe  extent  of 
aU  bis  pubUcations.    Ile  died  Fcb.  6, 1623,  in  the  eight)- 
8eventh  year  of  his  age  and  the  forty-ninth  of  his  re- 
tiremehtto  Toledo.    See  Mondejar,  A  drertencias  d  Ma- 
riana ;  Juicio  y  Koticia  de  los  Uistoriadores  de  Espafia ; 
Andrade,  Vida  de  Mariana;  Acosta,  Vida  de  Mariana ; 
Andr.  Schot^  Ilispan,  lUustrat, ;  Baronius,  ^4  imaZ.  EccU- 
siast. ;  Bernard.  Gerald.,  Pro  Senatu  Yeneto,  ąuotcd  in 
Colomesius,  Jlispania  Orientulis;  Renę  Rapin,  Reftex- 
ions  sur  V Uistoire  ;  Nicolas  Antonio,  Bibliotheca  Ilispa- 
nonoua;  Saarcdra,  Respublica  Literaria;  Tamayo  de 
Yargas,  Vida  del  P.  Juan  Mariana ;  Alegambe,  Biblioth, 
scripł.  societatis  Jesu ;  Bayle,  Jlist,  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Prosper 
Marchand,  IHcłutnnaire :  Freher,  Theatrum  Virorttm  cla- 
orum,  i,  347;  Woltmann,  Gesch.  u.  Politik,  1801,  i,  266; 
Sismondi,  Liłterature  du  Midi  de  t Europę,  iv,  100 ;  Bou- 
terweck,  Hist,  de  la  Litterature  Espagnole,  1812,  vol.  ii ; 
Ticknor,  History  of  Spanish  Literatwe,  iii,  143;  Rankę, 
Zur  Kritik  neuerer  Geschichtsschreiber  (1824) ;  Herzog, 


Reaj^EncyUopSdiiy  ix,  105  sq.;  Fierer,  Unioenai-Lai' 
l»f>,x,884;  EngLCychpadiiaiS,v.\  Hoefer,  Aonr.  £^ 
Gśnśrale,  xxxui,  618  sq.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Marianiats,  an  order  of  knighthood.  See  Kkigbt- 
HOOD,  Pb  132  (iv) ;  TKtrro2(ic  Kkiohts. 

MarlaniUi  Ek)OttUi,  a  noted  ecdesiastic,  was  bom 
in  Irelandor  Scotland  A.D.  1088;  became  a  monk ;  tnr- 
elled  on  the  Gontinent  in  1068,  ee^jeciallj  in  G^nnaiiT, 
and  frequented  the  German  roonasteries  of  Colc^^ne,  Fał- 
da, and  Mentz,  and  died  A.D.  1086.  Marianiss  Scotss 
was  the  tirst  to  correct  the  inaoeunte  chronologics  of 
the  chronicles  in  his  Ckronicon  (8  rola.  to  1084 ;  contin- 
ued  by  Dodechin  up  to  1200).  It  is  publislied  amoDg 
tbe  Scriptores  rerum  GermanAcarttm  by  StniTe  and  otb- 
ers.  The  most  valuable  is  tbe  8d  yolume,  treatśng  td 
the  Carlovingian  and  followring  emperors.  See  Hansem 
De  anticuies,  codice  chronid  Mariani  ScoH  (Frankionr 
on-the-Oder,  1782). 

Mariastein,  a  noted  place  of  pilgrimage  in  the 
Swiss  canton  of  Solothum,  is  annually  yisited  br  some 
60,000  persona.  Tbe  pUgrimages  to  tbis  place  b^an  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  continue  unabateid  to  our  dar. 
During  the  first  and  second  French  Revolatiana  tbe 
plaoe  was  ransacked  by  the  French  soldiers,  but  the  mo- 
nastics  of  the  adjoining  conyent  repaired  and  rebuilt  it 
each  time.    See  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirdten-LeT,  xii,  767. 

Mariaaell,  a  famous  plaoe  of  pilgrimage  in  Ao?- 
tria,  situated  on  the  north  border  of  the  crown-Iand  of 
Styria,  twenty-four  roiles  north  of  Bruck.  It  conń^cs 
of  a  number  of  inns  or  lodging-houses,  and  contains  1200 
inhabitants.  It  Ls  yisited  by  800,000  pilgrims  annoally, 
who  come  hither  to  pay  homage  to  an  image  of  the  '\lr- 
gin  belicyed  to  possess  rhe  power  of  working  mirades, 
which  was  brougbt  to  Mariazell  about  1157  by  tbe 
Benedictine  St.  Lambrecht  A  pilgrim  chapel  was  fint 
erected  there  about  1200  by  margrave  Henry  I  of  Mon- 
yia.  King  Louis  I  of  Hungary  built  a  pilgrim  chnrch 
in  1343.  The  laige  pilgrim  church  now  standing  was 
built  near  the  end  of  the  17th  century ;  the  miiadc- 
working  image  is  within  a  chapel,  closed  by  a  heavy 
gate  of  solid  silvcr.  During  the  great  annual  pzoces- 
sion  from  Yionna,  the  greater  part  of  the  pilgrims  of 
both  sexcs  spend  the  night  in  the  woods  in  drinking. 
singing,  and  generał  riot  and  debauchery.  See  lliUbach, 
Der  Pib/er  u.  Tourisi  nach  Maria~ZeU  (Yienna,  1857, 
8vo). 

Marle  a  la  (}oque,  a  yisionary,  whoee  real  name 
waa  Margaret,  was  bom  July  22, 1647,  at  Lautbeoour,  ia 
the  diocese  of  Autun,  France.  Sfae  boasted  of  rdigioos 
transports,  and  heayenly  yisions  and  reyelations,  bcades 
which  she  ib  reputed  to  baye  worked  manifold  wondcts. 
She  eyinced  a  deep  ayersion  to  all  evil  in  ber  infaney,and 
from  ber  fourtb  year  maintained  an  intimate  commanioo 
with  God.  On  the  deatb  of  ber  father,  which  took  place 
in  the  eighth  year  of  ber  age,  she  entered  a  convenL 
Attributing  the  cure  of  a  disease  that  had  afflicted  her 
during  four  years  to  the  Yirgin  Mary,  she  gratefoUy 
adopted  the  name  **  Marie,"  and  always  used  it  by  pref- 
erence.  She  entered  the  Order  of  Saiesiana  on  tbe  27th 
of  August,  1671,  as  a  noyice,  and  on  the  6th  of  Noyem- 
ber,  1672,  took  the  veiL  From  tbis  time  she  claimed  to 
be  constantly  fayored  with  yisions  and  reyelations,  aod 
is  said  to  have  performed  many  miracles;  such  were  ber 
transports  that  she  caryed  in  large  lettcrs  the  name  of 
Jesus  on  her  breast.  She  had  knowledge  of  the  time 
when  she  should  die,  and  prepared  for  that  eyent  in 
deep  retirement,  dosing  her  life  Oct.  17, 1690.  She  left 
a  smali  work  of  a  mystical  character,  entitled  La  diro- 
tion  au  caur  de  Jesus,  and  others  of  a  similar  natur(. 
Her  life  was  publisbed  by  Jean  Joseph  Languet  under 
the  title  Im  rie  de  la  tenerable  mirę  Marguerite  Marie; 
but  her  memory  bas  been  kept  aliye  chiefly  throogh 
the  four  miiffs,Ver-Vert,  in  Oiurres  de  M, Gresset  (Am- 
sterd.  1748),  i,  9-45.  On  the  4th  of  February-,  1886^  tbe 
adyocate  of  the  pontifical  consistory  addreased  the  pope, 
for  the  first  time,  on  the  process  of  her  beatificatioo; 
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bat  Tclleyrand,  as  bishop  ot  her  natire  dioćtte,  bad  al-  | 
ready  sought  to  effect  ber  canonization  duiing  tbe  laat. 
decennials  of  tbe  18tb  centiacy^—HeizogflUal-EneyUop. 
zx,92  8q.     (6.M.) 

Marie  dr  lIncarnation,  a  Frencb  femalo  miasioii- 
aiy,  whose  original  name  was  Gityard,  was  boni  at  Toan 
in  1599.  She  early  joined  the  Unuline  nuns ;  yisited 
Canada  in  16S9,  wbere  sbe  madę  many  convert8  among 
tbe  Indiana;  and  founded  a  con^ent  of  ber  order.  Sbe 
died  in  1672.  See  Cbarlevoix,  Viede  la  Mkre  Marie  de 
rincamation;  Biographie  Unweradle^  s.  v. 

Marietń,  a  celebrated  Hindu  sagę  or  dcmi-god,  was, 
according  to  one  account,  tbe  son  of  Brabroa — accord- 
Ing  to  aiiotber,  tbe  son  of  Bbrigu.  He  was  the  father 
of  Kasyapa.  By  some  be  is  considered  as  tbe  god  of 
*'  ligbt,"  wbicb  appears  to  be  the  et3rmological  signiflca- 
tion  of  bis  name.  See  Moor,  łłindu  Pantkeon;  fruH- 
tute*  o/ManUf  cbap.  i ;  Thomas,  Diet,  o/Biog.  andMy^ 
thology,  s.  y. 

Marillao,  Charles  de,  a  noted  prelate  of  tbe 
Cbnrch  of  Romę,  was  bom  at  Aurergne,  in  France,  about 
1510.  He  was  advocate  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris  when, 
perceiving  bimself  suspected  of  LuŁberanism,  be  foUow- 
ed  John  de  la  Forest,  ambassador  t>f  France  to  Constan- 
tinople,  and  thus  ayoided  pcrsecution  from  the  inąuisi- 
tors.  He  afterwards  became  abbot  of  St  P^re  and  arch- 
bishop  of  Yienne ;  also  counsellor  in  the  priyy  coimcU 
wben  tbe  assembly  of  notables  conyened  at  Fontaine- 
bleau in  1560,  and  in  it  adyocated  the  calling  of  a  na- 
tional  council  and  a  mecting  of  the  stateft-general,  but 
without  much  effect.  He  endeayored  to  take  measures 
to  preyent  tbe  mischiefs  threatening  the  countiy  at  that 
time,  but,  despairing  of  success,  be  became  melancholie, 
was  preyed  upon  by  diseaae,  and  died  at  his  abbey  of 
St.  Pfere,  in  December,  1560.    See  Bayle,  Uitt,  Diet,  s.  y. 

Mar^imoth  (2  Esdr.  i,  2),  tbe  Latin  form  of  Mkbb- 

MOTH  (q.  V.). 

Marin,  Micrbl  Akoe,  a  Frencb  ecclesiaatical  writ- 
er,  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  at  Marseilles  iu  1697.  In 
1714  be  was  admitted  to  tbe  order  of  the  Minimes;  was 
employed  in  their  scbooU,  and  foar  times  filled  a  pto- 
▼incial  office.  He  poasessed  not  only  a  liking  for  tbe- 
ology  and  nataral  bistory,  bat  alsn  a  natoral  taste  for 
belles-lettres.  His  style  is  a  little  diffiise,  and  some- 
times  weak  and  inoorrect,  without  being  entirely  yoid 
of  elegance.  He  died  April  8, 1767,  at  Ayignon.  His 
works  are  mainly  in  the  department  of  practical  relig- 
ion.  We  notę  Lei  desatłres  de  Barbacan  chin  errant 
dms  Atfiffnoun  (Ayignon,  1722, 1759, 16mo;  Aiz,  1744) : 
— Conduite  SpiritueUe  de  la  taur  Yiolet  (Ayignon,  1740, 
12mo) ; — A  deiaide  de  Wiisbury  ou  la  Pieute  pentiotmaire 
(Ayignon,  1744, 12mo)  x—La  Parfaite  Reiigieu$e  (Ayign. 
1752, 12mo) : — Yirginie^  ou  la  tirge  Chrełietme,  kistoire 
JSiciiienne  (Ayignon,  1752, 2  yols.  12mo) : —  Vies  des  Peres 
des  diserU  SOrieni,  avec  leur  doołri»e  spiritueUe  H  leur 
discipUne  monastique  (Avigiion,  1761-64, 3  yo]s.4to,  or  9 
12mo;  Lyons,  1824, 9  yols.  8vo) : — Le  Baron  de  Van  Hes- 
deUf  ou  la  republigue  des  incredules  (Touloose,  1762,  5 
Tols.  12mo)  :—Agnes  de  Saini-Atnour^  ou  la/ertente  no- 
vice  (Ayignon,  1762,  2  yols.  12mo ;  Marseilles,  1829)  :— 
Theoduie  ou  Vei\fant  de  la  binMieHon  (Ayignon,  1762, 
12mo) : — Far/aUaj  ou  la  commedienne  conrertie  (Ayig- 
non, 1762,  l2mo):-~  A gśligue  (Ayignon,  1766,  2  yols^ 
12mo ;  MarseiUes,  1880) :— La  Marquise  de  los  Yaliades, 
ou  la  Damę  Chritiennś  (Ayignon,  1765, 2  yols.  12mo) : — 
Leitres  ascśtiques  et  morales  (Ayignon,  1769,  2  yols. 
12mo).— Hoefer,  A^btip.  Biog»  Generale^  a.  y. 

Marina  dic  Escobar.    See  Escobar. 

Mariner  (nbc,  mailach' ^  a  seamanj  comp.  Gr.  a\i- 
sOc,  Eng.  «•  an  oldśalt ;"  Ezck.  xxyii,  9, 27, 29 ;  Jonah  i, 
5  •  &'^plŚ,  shatim'j  Ezek.  xxyii,  8, "  rowers^^  as  in  yer. 
26),  a  saUor.     See  Ship. 

Marinl,  GioyANNi  Fiupro^  an  Italian  Jesuit  and 
miasionaiy,  was  bom  near  Genoa  in  1608 ;  resided  four- 
teen  jrears  at  Tonking,  Japan,  and  died  in  that  country 


in  1677.  He  pubUsbed  Delia  Misdone  de  padri  dOa 
comp,  di  Giesu  nella  proeinda  di  Giappone  e  partioolar' 
menie  di  qudla  di  Tunehino  (Romę,  1668, 4to) ;  and  A 
New  and  Curious  Account  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Tonąum 
and  Laos  (1666),  considered  qaite  yaluable. — Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Bioff,  GhUrakj  s.  y. 

Marino,  or  Sam  Marino,  one  of  tbe  most  ancient 
and  most  limited  republican  states  of  Europę,  consists 
of  a  craggy  mountain  2200  feet  in  beigbt,  situated  amid 
tbe  lesser  ranges  of  the  Apennines,  and  encircled  by 
proyinces  formerly  belonging  to  the  pontifical  states. 
It  posseases  a  total  area  of  twenty-one  miles,  and  com- 
prises  a  town  of  the  same  name,  and  seyeral  yillages  in 
tbe  adjaeent  territory.  Tbe  dimate  is  healtby,  but, 
owing  to  its  exposure,  high  winds  and  freąuent  rains 
preyail.  The  inbabitants,  wbo  are  reckoned  at  8000, 
are  noted  for  their  hospitality,  sobriety,  industry,  and 
generał  morality.  Tbey  are  sensitiyely  jealous  of  their 
rights,  and  cling  with  tenacity  to  their  territorial  and 
legislatiye  independence.  Tbe  reltgion  of  the  country 
is  Roman  C!atboIic.  The  early  bistory  of  tbe  republic  ia 
yery  obscure.  During  tbe  mediaeyal  wars  of  Italy,  Ma- 
rino bad  its  pigmy  feuds  and  factions,  wbicb  seem  to 
baye  been  nonę  the  less  enyenomed  from  the  pettiness 
of  the  arena  in  which  tbey  were  enacted.  In  1740  the 
democratical  form  of  goyemment  was  securely  guaran- 
teed  against  furtber  assault,  The  rights  of  this  min- 
iaturę State  were  scrapulously  respected  by  Napoleon 
during  bis  Italian  campaign.  The  goyemment,  desig- 
nated  tbe  Soyereign  Grand  Council  {Generale  Consiglio 
Principe)t  is  composed  of  sixty  merobers,  of  wbom  one 
third  are  nobles.  From  this  number  are  selected  tbe 
smaller  **  Council  of  Twelye"  (two  tbirds  from  the  town 
and  the  rest  from  the  country),  wbo,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  jurisconsult,  decide  in  que8tions  of  the  second  and 
third  instance.  The  repreaentatiyes  of  the  state  are 
termed  captains-regent  {capit€mi  reggenti),  Tbey  ara 
chosen,  the  one  from  the  party  of  tbe  nobles,  the  otber 
from  the  bourgeoisie.  Tbey  each  bold  oflSce  only  for 
six  montbs.  The  army,  or  rather  tbe  militia  of  the  re- 
public, numbers  1189  men. — Chambers,  Cychp,  s.  y. 

Maiinua,  a  martyr  of  tbe  second  half  of  the  3d  cen- 
tury,  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  in  bis  IlisL  EccL  yii,  15. 
According  to  this  authority,  Marinus  was  of  a  high  fam- 
ily, seryed  in  tbe  army,  and  was  about  to  be  appointed 
centurion  by  Gallienus  (266-268)  when  be  was  de- 
nouiiced  aa  a  Christian  by  one  of  his  fellow-soldiers. 
Brought  before  judge  Acheus,  be  acknowledged  bis 
Christian  faith,  and  waa  giyen  three  boun  to  recant. 
During  this  respite  be  was  taken  to  church  by  bishop 
Theoteknos,  who,  presenting  him  a  sword  with  one  band 
and  tbe  Gospel  with  tbe  otber,  bade  him  choose  be- 
tween  them.  Marinus  joyfully  chose  the  latter,  retum- 
ed  to  the  judge,  to  wbom  be  dedared  his  choice,  and 
was  at  once  executed.  A  Roman  senator,  Asterius,  wbo 
was  a  witness  of  the  execution,  carried  away  the  body 
upon  his  own  sboulders,  laid  him  out  in  fine  clothcs,  and 
buried  him  (see  Acta  Sanct,  ap.  BoUand,  t.  1,  dd  of 
March).    See  also  Martin  II  and  IIL 

Anotber  St.  Marinus  is  commemorated  on  tbe  4tb  of 
SepŁember.  He  was  a  natiye  of  Dalmatia,  and  worked 
on  tbe  bridge  of  Rimini,  wben  bis  piety  attracted  tbe 
notice  of  bishop  Gaudentius  of  Brescia,  who.  persuaded 
him  to  enter  the  Church,  and  madę  him  deacon.  Ma- 
rinus retired  on  tbe  mountain  of  Titano,  wbere  be  erect- 
ed  a  hermitage,  and  died  towards  tbe  dose  of  tbe  4th 
century.  According  to  the  legend,  the  miracles  wrought 
at  his  tomb  attracted  a  number  of  pilgrims  to  the  plaoe, 
who  settled  there,  and  this  gaye  ńse  to  his  saintshipy — 
Herzog,  RealrEncyklop,  ix,  108 ;  Picrer,  Unicersal-Lezi- 
kon^  X,  893 ;  Hoefer,  Ńouv,  Biog,  Generale,  xxxiii,  769. 

Mariolatry  (Gr.  Mapla,  Mary,  and  \arpiia,  ado' 
raiion)  is  the  technical  term  giyen  by  tbe  Protestant 
world  to  tbe  worship  wbicb  Romanists  render  to  tbe 
Yirgin  Mary.  Romanists  tbemselyes  term  this  worship 
HyperduUa  (q.  y.),  to  distinguisb  it  from  the  worship 
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pud  to  God,  which  they  term  Latria  (q.  r.),  and  adorar 
tion  paid  to  aaints,  DuUa  (q.  y.).     In  onr  artides  Hy- 

PBRDULIA,  iMMACUUiTE  CoNCEPTION,  and  InYOCATION 

OP  Saimts,  we  haye  already  pointed  out  the  great  diffi- 
culty  of  bringing  distinctions  flo  refined  within  the  coin- 
prehension  of  the  common  mind,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
multitude  fiom  iroTshipping  the  creature  instead  of  the 
Creator.  "  Aa  mother  of  the  Sariour  of  the  world," 
says  Dr.  Schaff  {Ch.  HisL  ii,  410),  <"  the  Yirgin  Maiy  im- 
qae8tLonabl7  holds  forever  a  peculiar  position  aroong 
all  women  and  in  the  hiatory  of  redemption ;''  and,  from 
this  point  of  view,  he  remarks  that  it  is  "perfectly  nat- 
nral,  nay,  easential  to  eound  religiouB  feeling,  to  associate 
witb  Mary  the  fairest  traita  of  maidenly  and  matemal 
character,  and  to  revere  her  aa  the  highest  model  of 
female  purity,  love,  and  piety.  .  .  .  But,  on  the  other 
hand,it  is  equally  unąuestionable  that  ahe  ia  nowhere  in 
the  N.T.  excepted  from  the  uniyersal  sinfulness  and  the 
oniyerBal  need  of  redemption,  nor  repreaeuted  aa  immao- 
ulately  holy,  or  as  in  any  way  an  object  of  dirine  renera- 
tion."  Koman  Catholics,  however,  have  insisted  upon 
the  adorcUion,  as  they  term  wonhip  in  this  inatance,  of 
the  mother  of  Jesus,  holding  that  Mary  has  been  as- 
aumed  in  the  Trinity,  so  as  to  make  it  a  Quatenuty ; 
that  ^*  Mary  is  the  oomplement  of  the  Trinity"  (Pusey, 
EirerUcon,  ii,  167),  and  that  the  mtereestion  ojf  Mary 
it  needed  for  the  8alvcUion  of  the  foUowers  of  Jena 
Christ,  We  ąuoto  the  words  of  Liguori  himself :  "  We 
most  readily  admit  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  Media- 
tor of  Justice,  and  that  by  his  mcrits  he  obtains  us  all 
grace  and  salration ;  but  we  say  that  Mary  is  the  Me- 
diatrix  of  Grace;  and  that  reoeiving  all  she  obtains 
through  Jesus  Christ,  and  because  she  prays  and  asks 
for  it  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  yet  all  the  same, 
whaterer  graces  we  receive,  they  come  to  us  through 
her  intercession'*  (Gloriet  of  Mary,  p.  124).  There  is 
oertainly  not  a  word  in  the  Bibie,  nor  in  the  creeds  of 
the  Apoatolic  Church,  nor  even  in  the  writings  of  the 
Church  fathen  of  the  first  five  centuńes,  to  warrant  any 
Christian  in  assigning  such  a  position  to  Mary,  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  as  the  Catholic  Church,  both  Latin 
and  Gieek,  has  dared  to  bestow  upon  her.  One  of  the 
accepted  interpreters  of  the  Church  of  Romę,  Liguori, 
in  commenting  on  the  exalted  position  which  the  Yirgin 
Mary  should  hołd  in  the  estiroation  of  Latin  communi- 
cante,  says  that  she  is  Queen  of  Mercy  (p.  13) ;  that  she 
is  the  Mother  of  all  mankind  (p.  23) ;  that  she  offered 
her  Son  to  the  Father  on  Mount  Calyary  (p.  28) ;  that 
she  is  especially  the  Mother  of  repentant  sinners  (p.  42) ; 
that  she  is  our  Life  (p.  62) ;  that  God  waa  reconciled 
with  sinners  by  the  humility  and  purity  of  Mary  (p.  56) ; 
that  she  obtains  us  perseyerance  (p.  59) ;  that  she  ren- 
ders  death  sweet  to  her  cHents  (p.  68) ;  that  she  is  our 
Protectress  at  the  hour  of  death  (p.  71) ;  that  she  is  the 
Hope  of  all  (p.  79) ;  that  she  is  our  only  Refuge,  Help, 
and  Asylum  (p.  81) ;  that  she  is  the  Propitiatory  of  the 
whole  world  (p.  81) ;  that  she  is  the  one  City  of  Refuge 
(p.  89) ;  that  it  b  her  office  Xo  withhold  God's  arm  from 
chastising  sinners  until  he  is  pacified  (p.  93) ;  that  she 
is  the  Comfortress  of  the  world,  the  Refuge  of  the  un- 
fortunate  (p.  100) ;  that  we  shall  be  heard  morę  quickly 
if  we  cali  on  the  name  of  Mary  than  if  we  cali  on  the 
name  of  Jesus  (p.  106) ;  that  she  b  our  Patroness  (p. 
106) ;  that  she  is  Qucen  of  heayen  and  heli,  of  all 
saints,  and  all  eyil  spirits,  because  she  conquered  the 
latter  by  her  yirtues,  and  the  deyil  by  her  fair  humility 
and  holy  life  (p.  110) ;  that  she  protects  us  from  the  di- 
yine  justice  and  from  the  deyil  (p.  115);  that  at  the 
name  of  Mary  eyery  knee  bows  and  heli  trembl«i  (p. 
116) ;  that  she  is  the  Laddcr  of  paradisc,  the  Gate  of 
heayen,  the  most  tnie  Mediatrix  between  God  and  man 
(p.  121) ;  that  her  interocssion  is  necessary  for  salyation 
(p.  122) ;  that  she  is  the  Mediatrtx  of  grace  (p.  124) ; 
that  in  her  is  all  hope  of  life  and  yirtue,  aJl  grace  of  the 
Way  and  Truth  (p.  125) ;  that  in  her  we  find  etomal 
salyation  (p.  125) ;  that  no  one  can  enter  heayen  except 
by  her  (p.  127) ;  that  all  graces  of  the  spiritnal  life  are 


transmitted  by  Mary  (p.  127);  that  all  gilba,  riitiies, 
graces  are  dispensed  by  her,  to  whomaoeyer,  irhen,  aad 
as  she  pleases  (p.  128) ;  that  from  her  the  world  Rcetres 
eyeiy  good  (p.  128) ;  that  she  is  the  Uelper  of  the  Re- 
demption (p.  188) ;  that  she  and  her  Son  redecmed  the 
world  (p.  188) ;  that  she  is  the  Go-operator  in  onr  ji^ 
Ufication  (p.  188) ;  that  the  way  of  salyation  is  open  t» 
nonę  otherwise  than  through  Maiy  (p.  135)  ;  that  God 
says, "  Go  to  Mary,"  when  we  seek  for  graoe  from  him 
(p.  186) ;  that  the  salyation  of  aU  depends  on  the  farur 
and  protection  of  Mary  (p.  136) ;  that  the  oŁher  saints 
intercede  with  her  (p.  138) ;  that  she  is  a  tender  Adro- 
cate ;  that  all  power  is  giyen  unto  her  in  heayen  aad 
earth  (p.  145) ;  that  God  obeys  the  command  of  Mary 
(p.  146);  that  Mary  is  onmipotent  (p.  146);  that  the 
whole  Church  is  under  the  dominion  of  Maiy  (pu  146 1; 
that  what  she  wiUs  is  necessarUy  done  (p.  147) ;  that 
her  prayers  haye  something  of  a  command  in  tbem  (^ 
151) ;  that  J^us  Christ  is  under  an  obligation  to  ber  to 
grant  all  she  asks  (p.  152) ;  that  she  is  the  singular  Ref- 
uge of  the  lost  (p.  156) ;  that  she  is  the  Adyocate  of  the 
whole  hnman  race  (p.  161) ;  that  her  chief  office  in  the 
world  is  to  reconcile  fallen  souls  with  God  (p.  167) ;  that 
she  is  the  great  Peace-maker  who  obtains  reconcilia- 
tion,  salyation,  pardon,  and  mercy  (p.  165) ;  that  in  ber 
is  established  the  seat  of  God's  govemment  (p.  179); 
that  she  deliyers  her  clients  from  heU  (p.  183) ;  that  her 
clients  will  necessarily  be  saycd  (p.  184) ;  that  she  has 
sent  back  many  from  heli  to  earth  who  haye  died  of 
mortal  sins  (p.  188) ;  that  she  consoles,  relieycs,  and  soc- 
cors  her  clients  in  purgatory  (p.  195) ;  that  she  deliyers 
her  clients  from  purgatory*  by  applying  her  merits  (p. 
195) ;  that  she  carries  away  from  purgatory  all  who 
wear  the  Carmelito  scapulary  on  the  Satunday  after  they 
die,  proyided  they  haye  been  chaste  and  haye  said  her 
office  (p.  196) ;  that  she  does  not  suiTer  those  who  die 
clothed  in  the  scapulary  to  go  to  heli  (p.  185) ;  that  Maiy 
leads  her  seryants  to  heayen  (p.  198) ;  that  she  has  the 
key  of  the  gate  of  paradise  (p.  199) ;  that  she  is  the 
Way  of  our  salyation  (p.  200) ;  that  it  is  for  the  loye  uf 
Mary  and  on  aoconnt  of  her  merits  that  God  is  mon 
merciful  under  the  New  than  under  the  Old  Dispensa- 
tion  (p.  214) ;  that  her  powerful  interoesaon  snstains  the 
world  (p.  214) ;  that  she  is  the  Throne  of  grace  to  whidi 
St.  Paul  bids  us  fly  (p.  215) ;  that  Christ  has  promised 
that  all  who  inyoke  the  holy  name  of  Mary  with  cocfi- 
dence  shall  haye  perfect  sonrow  for  their  sins,  atoneroent 
for  their  criroes,  strength  to  attain  perfection,  and  shall 
reach  the  glory  of  paradise  (p.  226),  etc. 

We  will  also  cite  for  the  benefit  of  our  readcn:  some 
passages  from  the  writings  of  Liguori  bearing  morę  di- 
rectly  on  the  field  of  doctrmal  theologj*.  Maiy  is  not 
only  titled  by  him  **  Queen,  Mother,  and  Spouse  of  tbe 
King :  to  her  belongs  dominion  and  power  oyer  all  creat- 
ures"  (p.  12) ;  "  She  is  Queen  of  Mercy,  as  Jesus  Christ 
is  Ring  of  Justice"  (p.  18).  <*  If  Jesus  is  the  Father  of 
souls,  Mary  is  also  their  Mother.  On  two  occastons.  ar- 
cordif^  to  the  holy  fathers,  Mary  bocaroe  onr  spiritoal 
Mother.  The  first,  according  to  blessed  Albert  the 
Great,  was  when  she  tneriłed  to  conceive  in  her  yirginal 
womb  the  Son  of  God.  This  was  reyealcd  by  our  Lord 
to  S.  Gertrudę,  who  was  one  day  reading  the  aboye  text, 
and  was  perplexed,  and  could  not  understand  how  Mary, 
being  only  the  Mother  of  Jesus,  could  be  said  to  haye 
brought  forth  her  first^bom.  God  exp1ained  it  to  ber, 
sa3ring  that  Jesus  was  Mar}'^s  first-bom  according  to  the 
flesh,  but  that  all  mankind  were  her  second-bom  acconi- 
ing  to  the  Spirit  ....  The  second  occasion  on  which 
Mary  became  our  spiritual  Mother,  and  brought  us  fonh 
to  the  life  of  grace,  was  when  the  offered  to  the  eiemal 
Father  the  life  of  her  beloyed  Son  on  Mount  Calyary 
with  such  bitter  sorrow  and  suffering"  (p.  28).  "  Thiis 
it  is  that  in  every  engagement  with  the  infemal  powcrs 
we  shall  always  certainly  conquer  by  hayiitg  recourse  to 
the  Mother  of  God,  who  is  ahio  our  Mother,  aaying  and 
repeating  again  and  again,  *  We  fly  to  thy  patrónage.  O 
holy  Mother  of  God ;  we  fly  to  thy  patronage,  O  holy 
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Mocher  of  God !'  Oh,  how  many  yictories  have  not  the 
'faitbful  gained  over  heli  by  haying  rocourse  to  Maiy 
with  thU  short  but  most  powerful  prejer !  Thiu  it  was 
that  tbat  great  aervant  of  God,  sUter  Mary,  tbe  cruci- 
fiedi  of  the  Order  of  S.  Benedidt,  always  overcame  the 
devila"  (p.  26).  "  *  Since  the  yery  tigers,*  saya  our  moet 
loYing  Mother  Maiy,  *cannot  forget  their  young,  how 
can  I  forget  to  love  you,  my  childreu  ?' "  (p.  30).  "  Our 
Bleased  Lady  beiself  revealed  to  sister  Maiy,  the  cnici- 
fied|  that  the  fire  of  love  with  which  she  was  inilained 
towarda  God  was  soch  that,  if  the  heavens  and  earth 
were  placed  in  it,  they  woold  be  instantly  consumed ;  ao 
tbat  tbe  ardors  of  the  Seraphim,  in  comparison  with  it, 
were  but  as  fr«sh  breezes"  (p.  81).  *'Let  us  lorę  ber 
like  a  S.  Francis  Solano,  who,  maddened  as  it  were  (but 
with  holy  madness)  with  love  for  Mary,  would  sing  be- 
fore  her  picture,  and  accompany  himself  on  a  musical  in- 
strument, saying  that,  like  worldly  loyera,  be  sereuaded 
his  most  sweet  Queen"  (p.  38).  *'  Let  us  loye  her  as  so 
many  of  her  senronts  haye  loyed  her,  and  who  neyer 
could  do  enough  to  show  their  loye.  Father  Jerome  of 
Texo,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  rejoioed  in  the  name  of 
alaye  of  Mary;  and,  as  a  mark  of  senritude,  went  often 
to  yisit  her  in  some  church  dedicated  in  her  honor.  On 
reaching  the  church,  be  poured  out  abundant  tears  of 
tendemess  and  loye  for  Mary ;  then  proetrating,  be  lick- 
ed  and  rubbed  tbe  payement  with  his  tongue  and  face, 
kissing  it  a  thousand  times,  because  it  was  the  house  of 
his  beloyed  Lady**  (p.d8).  *'  Mary  is  the  Mother  of  re- 
pentant  sinners'*  (p.  42).  "  When  Mary  sees  a  sinner  at 
her  feet  imploring  her  mercy,  she  does  not  consider  the 
crimes  with  which  be  is  loaded,  but  the  intention  with 
which  be  comes ;  and  if  this  is  good,  eyen  should  he 
haye  committed  all  possible  sins,  the  most  loying  Moth- 
er embraces  him,  and  does  not  disdain  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  his  soul*'  (p.  45).  **  *  My  God,*  she  says,  *  I 
had  two  sons — Jesus  and  man ;  roan  took  tbe  life  of  my 
Jesus  on  the  cross,  and  no  w  tby  justioe  would  condemn 
tbe  guilty  one.  O  Lord !  my  Jesus  is  already  dead ; 
haye  pity  on  me ;  and  if  I  haye  loet  the  one,  do  not 
make  me  loae  the  other  also !'  And  most  certainly  God 
will  not  condemn  those  sinners  who  haye  recourse  to 
Mary,  and  for  whom  she  prays,  sińce  he  himself  com- 
mended  them  to  her  as  her  .children'*  (p.  47).  These 
paasages  are  taken  almost  at  random  from  Liguori*s 
Giorie*  ofMary^  chapter  i,  which  is  a  paraphrase  of  the 
words  Hail^  holtf  Queen^  Mother  of  A[trqf!  Yet  these 
claims  are  moderate  compared  with  those  set  up  in  the 
fifth  chapter,  entitled,  Of  the  Necetaity  of  the  Interce*' 
Mion  of  Mary  for  our  SalocUioru  "  S.  Lawrence  Jus- 
tinian  asks, '  How  can  she  be  otherwise  tban  fuli  of 
grace  who  bas  been  madę  the  Ladder  to  paradise^  the 
Gate  of  hearen,  the  most  true  Mediatrix  between  God 
and  man  V  "  (p.  121).  "  That  which  we  intend  to  proye 
here  is  that  tbe  intercession  of  Mary  is  now  necessary  to 
salyation ;  we  say  necessary — not  absolutely,  but  moral- 
ly.  This  neccssity  proceeds  from  the  will  itself  of  God 
that  all  graces  that  he  dispenscs  should  pass  by  the 
hands  of  Mary,  according  to  the  opinion  of  S.  Bernard, 
and  which  we  may  now  with  safety  cali  the  generał 
opinion  of  theologians  and  leamed  men.  The  author  of 
The  Reign  of  Mary  positiyely  asserts  that  such  is  the 
case.  It  is  maintained  by  Vega,  Mendoza,  Pacciuchelli, 
Segnori,  Poire,  Crasset,  and  by  innumerable  other  leam- 
ed authors'*  (p.  122). 

Now  what  haye  we  in  holy  Scriptnre  to  warrant  such 
a  position  as  is  here  taken  by  Liguori?  Comparison, 
as  distinct  from  contrast,  reąuires  the  existence  of  some 
similitude,  but  take  any  passage  in  which  Mary  is  men- 
tiontfd,  from  the  salutation  down  to  the  period  after  the 
ascension,  and  tbere  is  ńothing  in  any  way  similar.  It 
only  remains,  therefore,  to  contrast  instead  of  compańng. 
But  our  readers  are  so  well  acquainted  with  holy  Writ 
that  we  remit  the  task  to  them,  only  begging  them 
to  remember  four  things :  1.  That  Mary  is  represented 
as  she  is,  and  not  otherwise  in  the  Gospels;  2.  That  she 
is  not  mentioned  at  all  in  the  Acts  after  the  first  chap- 


ter, or  in  the  Epistles,  although  StPanl  bas  enteied  bo 
minutely  into  the  economy  of  the  Christian  scheme  of 
salyation;  3.  That  all  that  prophet  and  apostle  bas  said 
of  our  Lord  is  by  Romanists  transferred  to  Mary ;  4.  Tbat 
all  those  pasaagea  which  speak  of  one  Mediator  between 
God  and  man  not  only  ignore,  but  exclude  the  modem 
doctrine,  pronounced  by  l>r.  Schaff*'  one  of  tbe  principal 
points  of  separation  between  Gneoo-Roman  Catholicism 
and  eyangelical  Protestantism"  {Ch,  Uitt,  ii,  411). 

Leet  the  charge  should  be  brought  to  our  door  that 
we  haye  attributed  to  the  Church  of  liome  the  doctrines 
held  by  only  a  part  of  her  oommimicants,  or  eyen  only 
one  of  her  pńests,  we  oontinue  our  quotaŁions  from  some 
of  her  most  eminent  writers,  affording  ample  proof  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  is  taught  to 
look  upon  the  Yirgin :  **  O  thou,  our  Goyemor  and  most 
benignant  Lady,  in  right  of  being  his  Mother,  command 
your  most  beloyed  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  he 
deign  to  raise  our  minds  from  longing  after  earthly 
things  to  the  oontomplation  of  heayenly  things*'  (from 
the  Crown  of  the  Bkeeed  Yirgin,  Psalter  of  Bonayen- 
tura).  "  We  praise  thee,  Mother  of  God;  we  acknowl- 
edge  thee  to  be  a  yirgin.  All  tbe  earth  doth  worship 
thee,  the  Spouse  of  the  eteroal  Father.  All  the  angela 
and  archangels,  all  thrones  and  powers,  do  faithfully 
8crve  thee.  To  thee  all  angels  ery  aloud,  with  a  neyer- 
ceaaing  yoice,  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Mary,  Mother  of  God. 
.  .  .  The  whole  court  of  heayen  doth  honor  thee  tiB 
ąueen.  The  holy  Church  throughout  all  the  world  doth 
iuyoke  and  praise  thee,  the  Mother  of  diyine  Majesty. 
.  .  .  Thoa  sittest  with  tby  Son  on  the  right  band  of  the 
Father.  ...  In  thee,  sweet  Mary,  is  our  hope ;  defend 
us  foreyer  morę.  Praise  becometh  thee ;  empire  becom- 
eth  thee;  yirtue  and  glory  be  unto  thee  foreyer  and 
eyer*'  (from  a  Porody  on  the  Te  Deum,  by  tbe  same 
writer).  *'  Wbosoeyer  will  be  sayed,  before  all  things 
it  is  necessary  that  he  hołd  the  right  faith  conceming 
Mary ;  which  faith,  except  one  do  keep  whole  and  un- 
defiled,  without  doubt  he  shall  perish  eyerlastingly.  .  .  . 
He  (Jesus  Christ)  sent  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  bis  disci- 
ples,  and  upon  his  Mother,  and  at  last  took  her  up  into 
heayen,  where  she  sitteth  on  the  right  band  of  her  Son, 
and  neyer  ceaseth  to  make  intercession  with  him  for  ua 
This  is  the  faith  conceming  the  Yirgin  Mary,  which, 
except  eyery  one  do  belieye  faithfully  and  firmly,  he 
cannot  be  sayed"  (from  a  Porody  on  the  Athanatian 
Creedj  by  the  same  writer).  **  During  tbe  pontificate 
of  Gregory  the  Great,  the  people  of  Romę  experienced 
in  a  most  striking  manner  the  protection  of  the  Blessed 
Yirgin.  A  frightful  pestilence  raged  in  the  city  to  such 
an  extent  that  thousands  were  carried  off,  and  so  sud- 
denly  that  they  had  no  time  to  make  the  least  prepara- 
tion.  It  could  not  be  arrested  by  the  yows  and  prayers 
which  the  holy  pope  caused  to  be  offered  in  all  quar- 
ters,  until  he  resoWed  on  haying  recourse  to  the  Mother 
of  God.  Haying  coramanded  the  clergy  and  people  to 
go  in  procession  to  the  church  of  our  Lady,  called  St. 
Mary  Major,  carrying  the  picture  of  the  Holy  Yirgin, 
painted  by  SL  Lukę,  the  miraculous  effects  of  her  inter- 
cession were  soon  experienced :  in  eyery  street  as  they 
passed  the  plague  ceased,  and  before  the  end  of  the  pro- 
cession an  angel  in  human  form  was  seen  on  the  Tower 
of  Adrian,  named  eyer  sińce  the  Castle  of  St  Angelo, 
sheathing  a  bloody  sabre.  At  the  same  moment  the 
angels  were  heard  singing  tbe  anthem,  *  Regina  Coeli,' 
'  Triumph,  O  Queen,*  Hallclujah.  The  holy  pope  add- 
cd,  *  Ora  pro  nobis  Deum,' '  Pray  for  us,*  eto.  The  Church 
bas  sińce  used  this  anthem  to  saluto  the  Blessed  Yirgin 
in  Easter  time'*  (from  Alphonsus  Liguori's  The  Glories 
of  Mary).  Gabriel  Biel,  Super  Canonem  MissaSy  says 
*'  that  our  heayenly  Father  gaye  the  half  of  his  king- 
dom  to  the  most  Blessed  Yirgin,  Queen  of  heayen ; 
which  is  signified  in  the  case  of  Esther,  to  whom  Ahas- 
uerus  promised  tbe  half  of  his  kingdom.  So  that  our 
heayenly  Father,  who  possessed  justice  and  mercy,  re- 
tained  the  former,  and  concedcd  to  the  Yirgin  Mary  the 
cxercise  of  the  latter.*'    Antoninus,  archbishop  of  Flor- 
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ence,  goes  further  yet  than  Gabriel  Biel.    We  hesitaie 

to  record  Łhe  profane  blasphemiea  which  are  foond  in 

the  writuigs  of  yańous  popes,  prelates,  and  divines  on 

this  Bubject.     Stories  of  the  Middle  Ages,  many  ludi- 

CTooB,  many  triyial,  one  or  two  sublime,  are  all  penetrated 

with  this  single  thoaght,  that  from  Mary,  and  Mary 

alone,  could  heart  worship,  and  repentance,  and  prayer, 

in  the  very  second  of  death,  in  the  yery  act  of  ein,  with- 

out  the  Eucharisti  without  the  priest,  at  aea,  in  the  de»- 

ert,  in  the  very  home  of  vice,  obtain  instant  and  fuli  re- 

mission ;  but,  with  EUiott  {Delinecition  ofRomamam,  p. 

704), "  we  refuse  even  to  name  the  rulgar  preaching  and 

rude  discoumea  of  friars  and  priesta  who  induct  the 

multitude  into  this  worship,  as  being  too  indelicate  for 

the  ears  of  eren  an  intelligent  Romanist."    The  follow- 

ing  we  take  from  a  Pi-ayer  ofSt,  Bernard:  ^  Remember, 

O  most  Holy  Yirgin  Mary,  that  no  one  ever  had  reoonrse 

to  your  protection,  implored  your  help,  or  aought  your 

mediation  without  obtaining  relief.     Confiding,  there- 

fore,  in  your  goodneaa,  behold  me,  a  penitent  sinner,  sigh- 

ing  out  my  sins  before  you,  beseeching  you  to  adopt  me 

for  your  son,  and  to  take  upon  you  the  care  of  my  eter- 

nal  salyation.     Despise  not,  O  Mother  of  Jesus,  the  pe- 

tition  of  your  humble  client,  but  hear  and  grant  my 

prayer."     ^  Prayer. — O  God  of  goodness,  who  hast  filled 

the  holy  and  immaculate  heart  of  Mary  ¥rith  the  same 

sentiments  of  mercy  and  tendemess  for  us  with  which 

the  heart  of  Jesus  Christ,  thy  Son  and  her  Son,  was  al- 

ways  oyerflowing;  grant  that  all  who  honor  this  yir- 

ginal  heart  may  preserve  until  death  a  perfect  conform- 

ity  of  sentiments  and  inclinations  with  the  sacred  heart 

of  Jesus  Christ,  who,  with  thee  and  the  Holy  Ghoet, 

lives  and  reigns  one  God,  forever  and  ever.     Amen." 

**Aspiration. — O  Mary !     Thou  art  light  in  our  doubts. 

consolation  in  our  sorrows,  and  protection  in  our  dan- 

gers !    After  thy  Son,  thou  art  the  certain  hope  of  faith- 

ful  souls !     Hail,  hope  of  the  desponding  and  refuge  of 

the  destitute,  to  whom  thy  Son  has  given  such  power 

that  whateyer  thou  willest  is  imraediatcly  done  !**   From 

the  Breyiaiy :  "O  Holy  Mary.  suocor  the  miserable,  help 

the  faint-hearted,  comfort  the  afflicted,  pray  for  the  peo- 

ple,  intercede  for  the  clergy,  make  suppUcation  for  the 

deyout  female  8ex ;  let  all  be  sensible  of  thy  help  who 

odebrate  thy  holy  commemoration."  ..."  Grant,  we 

beseech  thee,  O  Lord  God,  that  we,  thy  senrants,  may 

enjoy  pcrpetual  health  of  mind  and  body,  and,  by  the 

glorious  intercession  of  Blessed  Mary,  eyer  yirgin,  may 

be  deliyered  from  present  sorrows,  and  come  to  etemal 

joy,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ**     The  Litany  of 

the  Sacred  Heart  o/Mary  desenres  to  be  added: 

"Lord  have  mercy  on  as ! 
Son  of  God,  have  mercy  on  ns ! 
Holy  Ghost,  have  mercy  on  us ! 
Jesus  Christ,  hear  us ! 
Jesns  Christ,  graclously  hear  ns ! 
God,  the  Fatber  of  heayen.  have  merc^  on  as  1 
God,  the  Son,  Redeemer  of  the  world,  naye  mercy  on  na ! 
God,  the  Uoly  Ghost,  have  mercy  on  ns  I 
Holy  Trinity,  one  God,  haye  mercy  on  as ! 
Heart  of  Mary,  cnnceived  without  the  staln  of  sin !  *" 
Heart  of  Mary,  ta\\  of  grace ! 
Heart  of  Mary,  sanctuary  of  the  Trinity ! 
Heart  of  Mnry,  tabernacle  of  the  incarnate  Word ! 
Heart  of  Mary,  after  God's  own  heart ! 
Heart  of  Mary,  lllustrious  throne  of  fflory ! 
Heart  of  Mary,  perfect  holocaust  of  diyine  loye ! 
Heart  of  Mary,  abyas  of  hnmility  \ 
Heart  of  Mary,  attached  to  the  cross ! 
Heart  of  Mary,  seat  of  mercy ! 
Heart  of  Maiy,  consolation  of  the  afflicted ! 
Heart  of  Mary,  refuge  of  sinnera ! 
Heart  of  Mary,  adyocate  of  the  Chnrch,  and  mother 

ofallfaithftil! 
Heart  of  Mary,  after  Jesns,  tho  most  aesnred  hope 

of  the  agonUing ! 
Heart  of  Mary,  qnecn  of  angels  and  of  the  saints  I 
Lamb  of  God,  who  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world, 

spare  us ! 
Lamb  of  God,  who  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world, 

hear  nei,  O  Lord  I 
Lamb  of  God,  who  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world, 

have  mercy  on  ua,  O  Lord ! 
O  most  pacred  and  amiable  heart  of  Mary.  Mother  of 

God,  pray  for  us !    That  oar  hearts  may  be  iuflamed 

with  diyine  loye.*' 


■-« 
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The  foDowing  ia  an  extnct  ftom  the  encydlical  kttcr 
addressed  by  Gregoiy  XVI  to  all  palziarcfas,  primam. 
archbisbops,  and  bishopsi,  bearing  datę  Aug.  15v  1832, 
affording  ample  evidence  that  the  same  doctrine  was 
approyed  by  the  highefit  anthorities  of  the   IŁmi***** 
Church  eyen  prior  to  the  pramulgation  of  Łhe  dogna  <d 
immacuiate  conception  (q.  y.) :  **  Haring  ai  leog^h  lakcn 
poesessicm  of  our  see  in  the  Latonan  Basiltca,  acoording 
to  the  custom  and  institution  of  our  predeceason,  we  tara 
to  you  withoat  delay,  yenerable  brethren ;  and,  in  teeti- 
mony  of  our  feelings  towards  you,  we  select  for  tb«  datc 
of  our  letter  this  most  joyful  day,  on  which  we  eelebiate 
the  solemn  fesUyal  of  the  most  Blessed  Ytrigin^a  tiioiB- 
phant  assumption  into  heayen ;  that  sbe,  who  łiaa  been 
through  every  great  calamity  our  patronen  and  pco- 
tectresB,  may  watch  oyer  us  writing  to  you,  antl  łead 
our  mind  by  her  heavenly  influence  to  thoee  counseb 
which  may  proye  most  salataiy  to  Christ^a  fiock.  .  .  . 
But,  that  all  may  haye  a  sucoeesful  and  happy  isme,  lec 
ns  raise  our  eyes  to  the  most  Blessed  Yirgin  M«iy,  w1k> 
alone  destroys  heresies,  who  is  our  greatest  hope,  yea, 
the  entire  ground  of  our  hope."     (Comp.  here  Kitto. 
Journal  Sacred  Lit,  ix,  25;  xy,  211 ;  J^MfUśh  Retier, 
x,850sq.;  CArw^i2efnem6rait«er,1855  [Oct.],p.  417aą.: 
especially  p.  448  and  449.)    In  yiew  of  auch  a  doctuDeot 
emanating  from  the  head  of  the  Church,  what  accoont 
can  we  make  of  the  dedaration  of  the  Romish  yicars 
apostoUc  in  Great  Britain  that  **  Catholics  do  aolicśŁ  the 
intercession  of  the  angels  and  saints  reignin^  with 
Christ  in  heayen ;  but  in  this,  when  done  aocofding  to 
the  prindples  and  spirit  of  the  Catholic  Chuzch,  there 
is  nothing  of  superstition,  nothing  which  is  not  consist- 
ent  with  tnie  piety.     For  the  Catholic  Church  tc*cbe» 
her  children  not  to  pray  to  the  saints  as  to  the  autbon 
or  giyers  of  divinc  graco,  but  only  to  solicit  the  saints 
in  heayen  to  pray  for  them  in  the  same  sense  as  St. 
Paul  desired  the  faithful  on  earth  to  pray  for  himT 
except  to  conuder  it  as  a  document  weU  cidculated  for 
a  Protestant  latitude,  but  liable  to  be  looked  upon  in 
Romę  as  semi-heretical?     *' What  ideas  abo  are  we  to 
entertain  of  the  candor  or  yeracity  of  thoae  Konanirts 
who  cease  hot,  aiter  Bossuet  and  othere,  to  afiirm  that 
*  they  only  pray  to  saints  to  intercede  for  thcm  T    Here 
is  the  head  of  their  Church  perfoming  a  aolemn  act  of 
worehip  to  the  deified  Mary,  on  a  day  dedicated  to  her 
presumed  assumption,  inyoking  her,  as  his  patroness 
and  protectress,  in  a  time  of  great  calamity,  entieatisg 
her  to  aid  him  by  her  heayenly  influence  to  that  which 
would  be  aalutary  for  the  Church.    Is  this  ofdy  to  pny 
to  her  to  undertake  for  us?    The  leader  in  this  act  of 
deyotion  is  the  supremę  earthly  oracie ;  the  viaible,  hy- 
ing,  speaking  guide  of  the  Church.    If  this  be  net  idol- 
atry,  then  idolatry  exists  only  in  name*'  (EUiott,  p^  7M). 
Nor  do  we  find  in  the  present  pontifT  less  deyotion  to  the 
Yirgin,  if  we  may  base  our  knowledge  on  the  offictal 
documents  issued  in  his  name.    In  the  decree  of  Dec  8, 
1854,  Pius  IX  urges  all  Catholics,  colertj  iftroćarp,  m- 
rare  beałisHmam  Dei  genitrioem^  translated  as  foUows  by 
the  TabUt  (Jan.  27) :  *<  Let  all  the  children  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  most  dear  to  us  hear  these  words;  and, 
with  a  most  ardent  zeal  of  piety  and  love,  procee^  (• 
tponkipf  tnroitf,  tmd  pray  to  the  most  Blessed  Yiij^n 
Mary,  Mother  of  God,  conceiyed  without  original  edn" 
—the  head  of  the  Roman  Cathdic  Church  urging  on 
his  subjects  a  greater  zeal  and  ardor  in  the  worship  of 
Maiy  than  that  which  St«  Alfonso  had  displayed.    In 
the  same  decree  he  States  that  *<  the  true  object  of  tbii 
deyotion"  is  Mary*s  "'  conception."     How  that  act  can 
be  an  object  of  deyotion,  it  is  diiBcult  intelligently 
to  imagine.     But  such  is  Maridatry,     Not  <miI|  do 
we  now  find  the  adoratipn  of  the  Mother  of  God  permit- 
ted,  but  actually  cammanded,     "The  devout  Roman 
Catholic,"  says  Cramp  (p.  400)  justly,  **  pays  Mary  the 
most  extrayagant  honor  and  yeneration.    The  langusfre 
adopted  in  addressing  the  *Queen  of  heayen*  cannot  be 
acquitted  of  the  charge  of  blasphemy,  sinoe  prayers  are 
ofl^red  direotly  to  her  as  if  to  a  diyine  being,  and  ble»> 
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ingB  ara  supplicated  as  fiom  one  who  is  able  to  bestow 
them.  In  aU  derotions  sbe  haa  a  share.  The  A  ve  Ma- 
ria accompanies  the  Pater  Notter,  '  £vening,  morning, 
and  at  noon/  said  the  Paalmiat, '  will  I  pray  nnto  tbee, 
and  ery  aload;'  the  pious  Roman  Catholic  tranafera 
these  senrioes  to  tbe  Yirgin.  In  tender  chiMhood  be  is 
taoght  to  cherish  for  ber  tbe  profoundest  rererence  and 
tbe  bigbest  affection;  throughout  life  she  is  tbe  object 
of  bis  daily  regard,  and  five  solemn  festirals,  annoally 
obsenred  to  ber  honor,  cali  fortb  bis  ardent  love  and 
2eal,  and  in  tbe  hour  of  death  be  is  taught  to  place  reli- 
anoe  on  ber  mercy.  To  the  ignorant  devotee  she  b 
morę  than  Christ,  than  God ;  be  belieres  tbat  she  can 
command  ber  Son,  tbat  to  ber  intercesńon  notbing  can 
be  denied,  and  tbat  to  ber  power  all  tbings  are  possible." 
But  if  tbe  Latin  Church  be  adjudged  guilty  of  Mariola- 
try,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  tbat  the  same  sentence  of 
condemnation  sboald  fali  still  moro  beavily  on  the 
Greek  Church ;  for  "  it  cannot  be  denied,"  sajrs  Pusey 
(^Eiremeon,  ii,  425),  <'  that  the  oTtbodox  Greek  Church 
does  even  surpaas  tbe  Church  of  Romę  in  exaltation  of 
the  Blessed  Yirgin  in  their  derotions." 

Mariolatry  likewise  appears  in  the  favorite  pnyer  to 
Mary,  tbe  angelic  greeting,  or  the  A  ve  Maria-  wbich 
in  tbe  Catholic  derotions  runs  parallel  with  tbe  Pater 
Notter,  and  of  wbich  we  had  occasion  to  speak  above. 
It  takes  its  name  from  tbe  initial  words  of  the  saluta- 
tion  of  Gabriel  to  tbe  Holy  Yirgin  at  the  annunciation 
of  tbe  birth  of  Christ.  It  oonsists  of  three  parts :  (1) 
Tbe  salntation  of  the  angel  (Lukę  i,  26):  Ave  Maria- 
graiia  plenOf  Domuttu  teeum!  (2)  The  words  of  Eliza- 
beth (Lukę  i,  42) :  BeneeUeia  tu  m  nwlierUnu,  H  henedic- 
Uujhtcttu  tfentrii  tui^  Jetua,  (8)  The  later  unscriptnral 
addition,  wbich  contains  tbe  prayer  proper,  and  is  offen- 
Bive  to  the  Protestant  and  all  sound  Christian  feeling : 
Saneta  Maria-  mater  Deif  ora  pro  nobit  peceatoribusj 
tamę  et  t»  hora  mortis.  Amen.  (For  tbe  Englisb,  etc^ 
see  AvB  Maria.)  "Formerly  tbis  tbird  part,  wbich 
gave  the  formuła  tbe  character  of  a  prayer,  was  traced 
back  to  the  anti-Nestorian  Council  of  Ephesus  in  481, 
wbich  sanctioned  tbe  eKpression  mater  Dei,  or  DH  gen- 
itrix  (dtoTÓKOi;) ;  but  Roman  archasotogists  (e.  g.  Mast, 
in  Wetzcr  und  Welte  [Rom.  CathoL],  Kirehen^Lerikon, 
i,  563)  now  concede  that  it  is  a  much  later  addition, 
madę  in  the  beginning  of  tbe  16th  century  (1608),  and 
tbat  the  closing  words,  nunc  et  in  hora  mortis,  were  add- 
ed  eren  after  that  time  by  the  Franciscans.  But  even 
the  first  two  parts  did  not  come  into  generał  use  as  a 
atanding  formuła  of  prayer  until  the  18th  century.  From 
tbat  datę  the  A  ve  Afaria  stands  in  the  Roman  Church 
npon  a  lerel  \ritb  the  Ijord*s  Prayer  and  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  and  with  them  forms  tbe  basis  of  tbe  rosary'* 
(Schaff,  Ch,  Ilia.  u,  424,  425). 

The  chief  festirals  of  the  Yirgin,  common  to  the 
Western  and  Eastem  churches,  oelebrating  tbe  most  im- 
portant  facts  and  fictions  of  ber  life,  and  in  some  degree 
mnning  parallel  with  tbe  festivals  of  the  birth,  resur- 
rection,  and  ascenston  of  Christ,  are  the  Concepłion  (q. 
V.),  the  Naiirity  (q.  v.),  tbe  Purijication  (q.  v.),  the 
Anmineiation  (q.  r.),  the  YisUation  (q.  v.),  and  the  As- 
et$mption  (q.  v.).  .  AU  these  festirals  are  obsenred  also  in 
tbe  Englisb  Church,  but  from  a  quite  different  stand- 
point,  of  course.  The  Roman  Church  bas,  besides  these, 
sereral  special  festivals,  with  appropriate  oflices — olI, 
however,  of  minor  solemnity.    See  Mary,  thb  Yiroin. 

Origin  of  Mariolatry. — We  bave  detailed  somewhat 
at  length  the  views  held  by  the  Gneco-Roman  theolo- 
gians  on  the  adoration  they  consider  due  to  the  Yirgin 
Mary  to  afford  a  fair  insight  into  Mariolatry  as  now 
practiced.  It  remains,  bowerer,  to  examine  how  the 
wneratum  of  Mary  degenerated  into  the  ioor»hip  of 
Mary,  a  worship  wbich  itself  *^  was  originally  only  a  re- 
flection  of  the  worship  of  Christ  .  .  .  designed  to  con- 
tribute  to  the  glorifying  of  Christ"  (Schaff,  ii,  410).  All 
URbiassed  historians  agree  in  regarding  the  worship  of 
Mary  as  an  echo  of  ancient  beathenism.  Polytbeism 
was  80  deeply  rooted  among  the  non-Israelites  of  the 


dayn  of  Christ  tbat  it  reproduced  itself  eyen  among  the 
followers  of  Jesus,  though  it  is  true  it  appeared  clotbed 
in  a  Christian  dress.  *^Tbe  popular  religious  want," 
says  Dr.  Schaff, "  had  accustomed  itself  eyen  to  female 
deities,  and  very  naturally  betook  itself  first  of  all  to 
Mary,  tbe  higbly  favored  and  blessed  motber  of  tbe  di- 
vine-buman  Redeemer,  as  tbe  wortbiest  object  of  adonis 
tion."  But,  though  it  is  apparent  that  remnants  of  an- 
cient beathenism  thus  laid  bold  even  on  tbe  newly-found 
doctrines,  it  is  quite  certain  also  that  during  the  first 
ages  tbe  inyocation  of  the  Yiigin  and  of  saints  must 
baye  held  a  subordinate  place  in  Christian  worship,  for 
there  is  not  a  word  about  it  in  the  writings  of  tbe  fathers 
of  tbe  first  fiye  centuries.  **  We  may  scan  each  page 
tbat  they  baye  left  us,  and  we  shall  find  notbing  of  the 
kind.  ■  There  is  notbing  of  the  sort  in  the  supposed 
works  of  Hermas  and  Bamabas,  nor  in  tbe  real  works 
of  element,  Ignattus,  and  Polycarp ;  tbat  is,  the  doctrine 
is  not  to  be  found  in  tbe  Ist  century.  There  is  notbing 
of  tbe  sort  in  Justin  Martyr,  Tatian,  Athenagoras,  The- 
opbilus,  dement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian ;  that  is^  in 
the  2d  century.  There  is  notbing  of  tbe  sort  in  Origen, 
Gregory  Tbaumatuigns,  Cyprian,  Methodius,  Lactan- 
tius ;  tbat  is,  iu  the  8d  century.  There  is  notbing  of  the 
sort  in  Eusebins,  Athanasius,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Hilary, 
Macarius,  Epiphanius,  Basil,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Epbrem 
Syrus,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Ambrose;  that  is,  in  tbe  4tb 
century.  There  is  notbing  of  the  sort  in  Chrysostom,, 
Augustine,  Jerome,  Basil  of  Seleucia,  Orosius,  Sedultus, 
Isidore,  Theodoret,  Prosper,  Yincentius  Lirinensis,  Cyril 
of  Alexandria,  popes  Leo,  Hilarus,  Simplicius,  Felis, 
Gelasius,  Anastasins,  Symmachus;  tbat  is,  in  tbe  5th 
century."  Nor  is  there  tbe  least  tracę  of  Mariolatry 
among  tbe  remains  of  tbe  Catacombs.  Says  a  ¥rriter  in 
tbe  LonJ.  Qu,  Rev.  July,  1864,  p.  85:  ^'As  regards  tbe 
sacred  person  of  tbe  Yirgin,  she  takes  that  place  only  in 
the  art  of  the  Catacombs  wbich  tbe  purity  of  earlier 
Christianity  would  lead  us  to  predicate.  She  is  seen 
there  solely  in  a  scriptural  and  historical  sense — ^in  tbe 
subject  of  tbe  Adoration  of  the  Wise  Men  who  found 
'  tbe  yonng  cbild  and  his  motber.'  And  tbis  eyen  takes 
its  place  among  the  later  productions  of  classio-Cbristian 
art ;  wbile  tbe  sul^ect  of  tbe  Natiyity,  wbich  occuis  on 
two  sarcophagi,  eyidently  belongs  to  tbe  last  dedine  of 
tbat  period.  With  these  two  exceptions,  no  tracę  of  a 
representation  of  tbe  Yirgin  can  be  found  in  the  mural 
or  sculptural  art  of  tbe  Catacombs."  We  cannot  do  bet- 
ter  than  sum  up  tbis  portion  of  onr  subject  in  tbe  words 
of  the  Rey.  E.  Tyler,  to  whose  conscientious  labors  eyery 
student  of  Christian  antiquitie8  is  so  much  indebted : 
"We  baye  examined  to  tbe  utmost  of  our  ability  and 
means  the  remains  of  Christian  antiquity.  EspeciaUy 
baye  we  scarched  into  the  writings  of  those  wbose  works 
(A.D.  492)  receiyed  tbe  approbation  of  the  pope  and  his 
council  at  Romę ;  we  haye  also  diligently  sought  for  ev- 
idence  in  the  reoords  of  tbe  early  conncils;  and  we  find 
aU  the  genuine  and  unsuspected  works  of  Christian 
writers — not  for  a  few  years,  or  in  a  portion  of  Christen- 
dom,  but  to  tbe  end  of  the  first  fiye  hnndred  years  and 
morę,  and  in  eyery  country  in  the  Eastem  and  tbe  West- 
ern empire,  in  Europę,  in  Africa,  and  in  Asia — testifying 
as  with  one  yoice  that  tbe  writers  and  their  contem- 
poraries  knew  of  no  belief  in  tbe  present  power  of  the 
Yirgin,  and  ber  infiuence  with  God ;  no  practice,  in  pub- 
lic  or  priyate,  of  prayer  to  God  througb  ber  mediation, 
or  of  inyoking  ber  for  ber  good  oifices  of  intercession, 
and  adyocacy,  and  patronage ;  no  offering  of  tbanks  and 
praise  madę  to  ber;  no  ascription  of  diyine  honor  and 
glory  to  ber  name.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  writera 
througb  those  ages  testify  that  to  tbe  early  Christians 
God  was  the  only  object  of  prayer,  and  Christ  tbe  only 
heayenly  Mediator  and  Intercessor  in  whom  they  put 
their  tnist"  (p.  290).  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt 
that  the  origin  of  the  worship  of  Mar}'  is  to  be  traced  to 
the  apocr}'phal  legcnds  of  hcr  birth  and  of  ber  death, 
wbich,  in  the  course  of  time,  dccoratcd  the  life  of  Mary 
with  fantastic  fables  and  wondera  of  eyery  kind,  and 
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thus  fumUhed  a  pseudo-hlstońcal  foundatioii  for  an  on- 
BcripŁural  Mańology  and  Mariolatiy  (compare  Janus, 
Papę  and  Council,  p.  34  sq.)«  U  is  in  these  productions 
of  the  Gnostics  (q.  v.)  Łhat  we  find  tbe  germ  of  what 
afterwarda  expanded  into  its  present  porlentoua  propor- 
tiona.  Some  of  the  legenda  of  ber  birth  are  aa  early  aa 
the  2d  or  3d  century.  But  to  the  honor  of  the  Chria- 
tiana  of  that  day  be  it  remembered  that  they  unani- 
mously  and  firmly  rcjected  these  legenda  as  fabuloua  and 
heretlcaL  Witneaa  the  conduct  of  the  Church  towarda 
the  CoUyridians  (q.  v.),  and  the  ezcessca  in  the  oppoaite 
direction  it  gave  rise  to  by  the  formation  of  a  aect 
known  aa  the  Antidicomarianites  (q.  v.).  "The  whole 
thing,"  saya  Epiphaniua,  when  commenting  upon  the  un- 
warranted  practicea  of  the  Collyridiana, "  ia  foolish  and 
Htrange,  and  ia  a  device  and  deceit  of  the  deviL  Let 
Mary  be  in  honor.  Let  the  Lord  be  worshipped.  Let 
no  one  worahip  Mary"  (Jlaret,  lxxxix,  in  Opp.  p.  1066, 
Paria,  1662). 

Indeed,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Neatorian  oontrorer- 
sy  of  A.D.  430,  the  cultua  of  the  Bleaaed  Yirgin,  it  would 
appear,  waa  wholly  extenial  to  the  Church,  and  was  re- 
garded  aa  heretical.  It  was  this  oontroTeray  that  first 
produced  a  great  change  of  aentiment  in  men'a  minda. 
Neatoriua  had  maintained,  or  at  least  it  was  the  ten- 
dency  of  Neatorianism  to  maintain,  not  only  that  our 
Lord  had  two  naturea,  the  divine  and  the  buouui  (which 
waa  right),  but  alao  that  he  was  two  persona,  ia  such 
sort  that  the  child  boru  of  Mary  was  not  divine,  but 
merely  an  ordinaty  human  beiiig,  until  tbe  divimty 
subseąuently  uuited  itaelf  to  him.  This  was  oondemned 
by  the  Council  of  Ephesus  in  the  year  431 ;  and  the  title 
BtorÓKOCf  looaely  translated  '^Mother  of  God,"  was 
sanctioned.  The  object  of  the  council  and  of  the  Anti- 
Neatorians  was  in  no  acnae  to  add  honor  to  the  Mother, 
but  to  maintain  the  true  doctrine  with  respect  to  the 
Son.  Neyertheleas  the  result  was  to  magnify  the  Moth- 
er, and,  aftcr  a  time,  at  the  expenBe  of  the  Son.  For 
now  the  title  Bcordcoc  became  a  shibboletb,  and  in  art 
the  repreaentation  of  the  Madonna  and  Child  became  the 
ezpression  of  orthodox  belief.  Yery  soon  the  purpose 
for  which  the  title  and  the  picture  were  first  sanctioned 
became  forgotten,  and  the  veneration  of  Mary  began  to 
spread  within  the  Church,  as  it  had  previously  existed 
estemal  to  it,  The  Icgcnds,  too,  were  no  longer  treated 
as  apociyphaL  Neither  were  the  Gnostics  any  longer 
the  objects  of  dread.  Nestorians,  and  afterwards  Icon- 
oclasts,  in  tum  became  the  objects  of  hatred.  The  old 
fables  were  winked  at,  and  thus  they  unirersaUy  be- 
came the  mythology  of  Christianity  among  the  south- 
em  nations  of  Europę,  while  many  of  the  dogmas  which 
they  are  grounded  upon  have,  as  a  natural  oonseąuence, 
crept  into  the  faith.  "  Thenceforth  the  BtorÓKoc  was  a 
test  of  orthodox  Christology,  and  the  rejection  of  it 
amounted  to  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  all  heresy. 
The  oyerthrow  of  Nestorianism  was  at  the  same  time 
the  victory  of  Mar^^-worship.  With  the  honor  of  the 
Son,  the  honor  alao  of  the  Mother  was  secured.  The 
opponents  of  Nestorius,  especially  Produs,  his  auccea- 
sor  in  Constantinople  (f  447).  and  C3rril  of  Alexandria 
(f  444),  could  acarcely  find  predicates  enough  to  expreas 
the  transcendent  glory  of  the  Mother  of  Grod.  She  was 
the  crown  of  virginity,  the  indestructible  tempie  of  God, 
the  dwclling-place  of.the  Uoly  Trinity,  the  paradise  of 
the  aecond  Adam,  the  bridge  from  God  to  man,  the  loom 
of  the  incamation,  the  sceptre  of  orthodoxy ;  through 
her  the  Trinity  ia  glorified  and  adored,  the  deril  and 
dsemons  put  to  fiight,  the  nations  converŁed,  and  the 
fallen  creature  raiacd  to  heaven.  The  people  were  all 
on  the  aide  of  tlie  Ephesian  decision,  and  gaye  vent  to 
their  joy  in  boundleas  enthuaiasm,  amid  bonfirea,  pro- 
oeasiona,  and  illuminatious*'  (Schaif,  ii,  426).  "  Yet  it 
19  not  exactly  the  fact  that  the  giving  of  this  title 
(Theotokos)  was  the  cause  of  the  cuUu«t  for  some  of 
the  fathera  bcforc  that  time  had  employed  the  word  to 
expre88  the  doctrine  of  the  incamation,  as  the  two 
Gregorys  did;  it  was  the  Nestorian  heretics  who  really 


droye  the  Catholic  mind  to  paying  her  the  tribate  cf 
deyotion ;  and  eyen  then  it  aeems  as  if  the  emUaa  of 
that  time  was  far  morę  in  honor  of  the  Son  thoa  of  tbe 
Mother,  morę  a  modę  of  testifying  the  belief  in  the  yer- 
ity  of  the  true  doctrine  of  the  incarDation,  denied  br 
the  heretics,  than  of  giying  her  an  undue  wonbip. 
When  she  was  addressed  as  the  *Motber  of  God,*  whói 
she  was  represented  as  the  Mother  with  her  iniant  Sao, 
she  appearód,  it  is  trae,  as  the  prominent  €ig;az^^  bot  ii 
was  to  expre8S  dearly  the  Catholic  doctrine  d  the  in- 
camation— the  two  natures  in  the  one  penon  of  Christ. 
We  can  see  how  easily  the  mind  of  the  wai8hi|^>a 
would  penetrate  further,  and,  from  looking  at  her  mere- 
ly as  the  Theotokos,  would  see  in  tbe  Mother  of  God 
one  possessed  of  a  mother^s  influence  and  power^  {Ckri^' 
tian  Bmembraneery  1868,  July,  p.  136, 137). 

From  this  time  the  worahip  of  Mary  grew  apaoe;  it 
agreed  weU  with  many  natural  aapiiations  of  the  heart. 
To  paint  the  mother  of  the  Sayiour  an  ideał  womaa, 
with  all  the  grace  and  tenderaess  of  womanhood,  and 
yet  with  nonę  of  its  weaknessea,  and  then  to  iall  down 
and  worahip  that  which  the  imagination  had  set  up,  was 
what  might  eaóly  happen,  and  did  bappen.     £  yidense 
was  not  asked  for.    Peifection  was  becoming  the  mother 
of  the  Lord,  therefore  she  was  perfect.    Adoiation ''  was 
befitting"  on  the  part  of  Christiana,  therefore  they  gaye 
iL    Any  tales  attńbuted  to  antiquity  were  reoeived  as 
genuine,  any  reyelations  supposed  to  be  noade  to  layored 
saints  were  accepted  as  true;  and  the  lifadonna  reigned 
as  queen  in  beayen,  in  earth,  in  purgatory,  and  orer 
heli.    The  mother  of  the  Sayiour  soon  became  the 
Mother  of  Salyation,  as  John  of  Damaacoa  calls  her  (ffo- 
nUL  in  ^laiua.),  ^the  common  salyation  of  all  in  ex- 
tremity*'  (r)  iróPTiap  6fŁov  rwy  jctpar^nf  r^  y^  cmin^ 
Oktrripia)*    "  The  alone  Mother  of  God,  who  art  to  be 
worshipped  (r/  vpooKvv^rii)  foreyer.**     NestoriaiUEm 
liyed  on,  and  liyes  still,  when  other  earlier  beresies  on 
the  naturę  of  Christ — Uke  Arianism — haye  died;  oaj, 
it  was  onoe  a  great  ecclesiastical  power.     Catholio 
ahowed  their  orthodoxy  by  honoring  the  Mother  of 
God,  their  abhorrence  of  hereay  by  rendering  her  wor- 
ship.    Thus  arose  the  story  of  her  assumption,  and  the 
festiyal  (Aug.  15)  in  honor  of  that  supposed  eyenL    She 
then  became  the  Mater  Conmaiay  endued  with  power 
both  in  beayen  and  earth.    Łanguage  waa  addressed  to 
her  such  as  belonged  only  to  God ;  e.  g.  Peter  Damian, 
in  a  aermon  (/n  NaHv,  B,  F.  Af.),  speaks  thus.*  ^  £t  data 
est  tibi  omnis  potestas  in  coelo  et  in  terra :  nil  tibi  im- 
poasibile,  cui  possibile  est  desperatos  in  spem  beatitndi- 
nia  releyarc.     Quomodo  enim  iUa  potestas  ton  potentia 
poterit  obyiare,  quaB  de  caroe  tua  camis  susoepit  origi- 
nem  ?    Accedis  enim  antę  illud  aurenm  homanse  recoo- 
ciliatioius  altare,  non  solum  regnans  sed  imperans,  dom- 
ina non  ancilla."     Under  such  teaching  as  this  we  need 
not  wonder  at  the  extent  to  which  her  cuUub  went. 
"  From  that  time,"  says  Dr.  Schaff,  *'  numerous  chuiches 
and  altars  were  dedicated  to  tbe  holy  Mother  of  God. 
the  perpetual  Yirgin;  among  them  alao  the  church  st 
Ephesus  in  which  the  anti-Nestorian  Coancil  of  431 
had  saU    Juatioian  I,  in  a  law,  implored  her  interces- 
aion  with  God  for  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  empi^ 
and  on  the  dedication  of  the  costly  altar  of  the  church 
of  St.  Sophia  he  expected  all  blessuigs  for  church  and 
empire  from  her  powerful  prayers.   Uis  generał,  Narses, 
like  the  knighta  in  the  Middle  Age,  was  unwilling  to  go 
into  battle  till  he  had  secured  her  protecUon.     Pope 
Boniface  lY,  in  608,  tumed  the  Pantheon  in  Some  into 
a  tempie  of  Mary  ad  martyrea ;  the  pagan  Olympus  into 
a  Christian  beayen  of  godsi     Sub8equent]y  eren  ber 
images  (madę  after  an  original  pretending  to  haye  oome 
from  Lukę)  were  diyinely  worshipped,  and,  in  the  pn>> 
lific  legends  of  the  superstitious  Middle  Age,  perforined 
countleas  miradea,  before  some  of  which  the  mirades  of 
the  Gospel  history  grow  dim.    She  became  almost  co- 
ordinate  with  Christ,  a  joint  redeemer,  inyested  with 
most  of  his  own  attributes  and  acts  of  grace.     Tbe  pc^ 
ular  belief  aacribed  to  her,  as  to  Christ,  a  sinlen  concep* 
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tlon,  a  mnlesB  birth,  reBomction  aad  aacenaion  to  hea^- 
en,  and  a  parttcipatioii  of  all  power  in  bearen  and  earth. 
She  became  the  oentie  of  deyotion,  culŁus^  and  art,  and 
tbe  popular  symbol  of  power,  of  gloiy,  and  of  tbe  finał 
victory  of  Gatboltciflm  over  all  bereńes**  (U»  424, 425). 
In  tbe  6th  oentury  tbe  piactice  became  generał  within 
tbe  Cbuicb,  botb  in  tbe  Eost  and  in  tbe  West,  and  tbe 
wńtera,  commencing  witb  tbe  post-Nicene  period,  wbicb 
had  brougbt  in  tbis  innoyation  witb  many  others,  down 
to  tbe  16th  century,  are  now  foand  to  relate  tbe  untold 
pririleges  of  tbe  Yirgin,  and  witb  an  entbusiasm  eon- 
Btantly  gtowing  ontil  cbecked  by  tbe  opposition  of  tbe 
Keformeis,  we  are  told  of  tbe  efficacy  of  Haiy  as  a  me- 
diator witb  ber  Son«  Tbis  derotional  entbusiasm  was 
cairied  to  ita  greatest  beigbt  by  St,  Bemaid  (q.  v.), 
and  still  morę  ao  by  Bonarentura  (cited  abore),  wbo, 
I>r.  Wiseman  says,  was  one  of  tbe  saints  and  Inminaries 
of  tbe  Roman  Catbołic  Cbnrcb,  and  erery  Roman  Catb- 
oUc  prays  tbat  be  may  be  enligbtened  by  bis  teacbing 
and  benefited  by  bis  prayera.  It  u  BonaTentura  wbo 
gave  the  following  Terńon  of  tbe  61st  Psalm:  '^Have 
pity  upon  me,  O  great  Qaoen,  wbo  art  called  tbe  Motber 
of  Mercy;  and,  aocordiug  to  tbe  tendemess  of  tbat 
roerey,  porify  me  from  my  iniąuities."  And  so  it  runs 
tbiougbout  Tbe  149tb  Fsalm  i»-"SiDg  a  new  song 
in  bonor  of  onr  Queen.  Let  tbe  jnst  publisb  ber  praises 
in  tbeir  assembliea.  Let  tbe  beavens  rejoice  in  ber 
glory ;  let  tbe  isles  of  the  sea  and  all  tbe  eaitb  rejoice 
tberein.  Let  water  and  fire,  cold  and  beat,  brigbtness 
and  ligbt,  praise  ber.  Let  tbe  moutb  of  tbe  just  glorify 
ber;  let  ber  praisee  resound  in  tbe  triumpbant  company 
of  Uie  saints.  City  of  God,  place  tby  joy  in  blessing 
ber,  and  let  songs  of  praise  continually  be  sung  to  ber 
by  tby  illustrious  and  glorions  inbabitants." 

Promołion  of  MariokUry  Sy  rdigiotu  Art. — £ver 
sińce  tbe  condemnation  of  Nestorius  tbe  popular  doo- 
trine  bad  found  its  ablest  support  in  art.  Tbe  repre- 
sentation  of  tbat  beautiful  group,  sińce  popularly  known 
as  tbe  Madonna  and  Child,  became  tbe  expre8sion  of  tbe 
orthOdox  faitb.  "  £very  one  wbo  wished  to  prove  bis 
hatred  of  tbe  arcb-beretic  exbibited  the  image  of  tbe 
matemal  Yirgin  holding  in  ber  arms  the  infant  God- 
head,  either  in  bis  bouse  as  a  picturp,  or  erobroidered  on 
bis  garments,  or  on  bis  fumiture,  or  his  persona!  oma- 
ments— -in  short,  wberever  it  could  be  introduced"  (Mrs. 
Jameaon,  Le^ends  oftke  Madonna,  p.  xxi).  Witb'  the 
extension  and  popularity  of  tbe  worship  of  the  Yirgin, 
tbe  mnltiplication  of  her  image,  in  every  form  and  ma- 
teriał, naturally  enough  spread  throughont  Christendom, 
until  suddenly  cbecked  by  the  iconoclostic  movements 
of  tbe  8th  oentury  [see  Iconoclasm],  and,  descending 
tbe  Middle  Ages,  we  find  Christian  art  generally  at  its 
lowest  ebb  in  the  lOth  and  lltb  centuries.  The  pil- 
grimages  to  the  Holy  Land  and  the  Crusades  mark  the 
renaissance,  but  it  was  not  until  the  Idth  century  tbat 
Mariolatry  reoeived  morę  aid  from  religious  art.  Then 
tbe  popular  entbusiasm  was  kindled  anew  by  tbe  exer- 
tions  of  Bonaventura,  and  by  the  formation  of  many 
cbiyalric  brotberhoods  tbat  vowed  her  especial  senrice 
(as  the  SercUu  wbo  were  called  in  France  Us  e»dave»  de 
Marie),  and  by  tbe  action  of  the  great  religious  com- 
munities,  at  tbis  time  oomprehending  all  the  entbusi- 
asm, learning,  and  influence  of  the  Church.  These  had 
placed  themselves  solemnly  and  especially  under  the 
protection  of  the  Yiigin.  "  The  Clstercians  wore  wbite 
in  bonor  of  ber  purity ;  tbe  Servi  wore  black  in  respect 
to  ber  sorrows;  the  Frandscans  bad  enrolle^  Łhemselyes 
as  cbampions  of  the  immaculate  conception;  and  the 
Dominicans  introduced  the  Rosary.  All  these  richly- 
endowed  conynunities  yied  witb  each  other  in  multiply- 
ing  cburcbea,  chapels,  and  pictures  in  bonor  of  tbeir 
patronesB,  and  expressive  of  ber  several  attributes.  Tbe 
derout  painter,  kneeling  before  his  easel,  addressed  him- 
self  to  the  task  of  portraying  these  beavenly  lineaments, 
wbicb  bad  yisited  bim  perbaps  in  dreams.^  Many  of 
tbe  professed  monks  and  friars  became*  tbemselyes  ao> 
eompliabed  arUsta''  (Mrs.  Jameson).    Poetiy  alao  came 
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to  tbe  altar  of  sactilege,  and  madę  ber  oifering  in  tbe 
person  of  tbe  immortal  Dante,  wbo,  '^  througb  the  com* 
munion  of  mind,  not  less  than  througb  bis  writings,  in- 
fosed  into  religious  art  tbat  mingled  tbeology,  poetiy, 
and  mysticism  wbicb  ruled  in  the  Giottesąue  scbool 
during  tbe  following  oentuiy,  and  went  band  in  band 
witb  tbe  deyelopment  of  tbe  power  and  practice  of  imi- 
tation.  •  .  .  His  ideas  respecting  die  Yirgin  Mary  weie 
predsely  tbose  to  wbicb  tbe  ¥rriting8  of  SL  Bernard,  St. 
Bonarentura,  and  St  Thomas  Aqninas  bad  alieady  lent 
all  tbe  persuasiye  power  of  eloqiience,  and  tbe  Chuich 
all  tbe  weight  of  ber  antbońty**  (Mrs.  Jameson).  He 
bastened  to  render  these  doetrines  into  poetry,  and  in 
tbe  Paradiao  Mary  figures  as  the  Mystic  Rosę  (Rosa 
mjrstica)  and  Qneen  of  beayen,  witb  tbe  attendant  an- 
gels,  ciicle  vrithin  circle,  floating  round  her  in  adoiation, 
and  singing  th^  Regina  Coeli,  and  saints  and  patriarcha 
stretcbing  forth  tbeir  bands  towards  her.  "  Thns,"  says 
^Irs.  Jameson  (p.  xxx),  '*tbe  impulses  giyen  •  .  .  eon* 
Łinued  in  progressiye  deyelopment  .  .  .  tbe  spiritual 
sometimes  in  adyance  of  the  materiał  influenoes;  tbe 
morał  idea  emanating,  as  it  wero,yrom  tbe  soul,  and  tbe 
influences  of  extemal  naturę  flowing  wto  it ;  tbe  com- 
prehensiye  power  of  fancy  using  morę  and  morę  tbe  ap* 
piebensiye  power  of  imitation,  and'  botb  working  to* 
getber  tilł  tbeir  *  blended  migbt*  acbieyed  its  fuli  frui<» 
tion  in  tbe  works  of  Rapbael"  (q.  y.).  Tbe  Hnssite  war, 
and  tbe  iconoclastic  spirit  of  tbe  Bobemians,  ratber 
strengtbened  the  Churcbmen  tlian  otberwise,  and  con- 
tributed  to  the  growtb  of  tbe  impulse  to  worship  Mary. 
But  strange  fancies  were  now  as  freely  interpolated  iń 
tbe  productions  of  tbe  artist,  wbicb,  though  tbemselyes 
but  *'  the  reflex  influence  of  tbat  interpolation  of  new 
doetrines  wbicb  bad  been  gouig  on  in  the  Church  for  so 
many  centuries"  (Hill,  En^  Monaiticitm,  p.  820),  neyer- 
tbeless  receiyed  tbe  disappioyał  of  pioua  Catholics  of 
tbat  age,  wbo  ^  cried  oat  *  temeraiium,  scandalosum,  et 
periculosum,'  wben  they  saw  tbe  most  sołemn  spectacle 
in  tbe  world*s  bistoiy  madę  the  sport  of  wanton  imag- 
inations  .  .  .  tbe  sonów  of  the  cross  madę  to  rest  moie 
beaytły  upon  tbe  motber  of  Christ  than  upon  bim^ 
(Hill).  Tbe  Councił  of  Trent  fełt  itself  forced  to  de* 
nounoe  tbe  impropriety  of  certain  pictures,  and  it  was 
generally  acknowledged  tliat  paganized  and  degenerata 
influences  had  oyemiled  spiritual  art,  tbat  the  latter 
was  indeed  no  morę,  tbat  **  it  was  dead ;  it  could  neyer 
be  reyiyed  witbout  a  return  to  tbose  modes  of  tbongbt 
and  belief  wbicb  bad  at  first  inspired  it"  (Mrs.  Jameson). 
Just  at  tbis  time  "tbeologicid  art,"  as  Mrs.  Jameson 
caUs  it,  came  to  tbe  rescue  of  Mariolatry.  It  is  true  tbe 
Reformation  at  the  opening  of  tbe  16tb  oentury  had 
dealt  a  seyere  blow  at  all  the  yarious  institutions  of  Ro- 
manism  sayoring  of  idolatry  and  superstition,  but  tbis 
was  only  an  additional  reason  why  tbe  Church  of  St  Pe- 
ter sbould  seek  to  fortify  herself  the  morę  strongly  in  the 
fortress  so  seyerely  assailed  by  tbe  enemy.  Mariolatry 
had  seryed  her  purpoee  ably,  and  jnst  now,  if  eyer,  need- 
ed  re-enforcing.  Depriyed  of  tbe  aid  of "  religious  art," 
tbe  poets  and  arUsts  no  k>nger  wrought  up  to  a  wild 
pitch  of  entbusiasm  to  inspiie  the  spirit  of  worship  of 
tbe  Yirgin,  tbe  infallible  guide  of  the  Church  himself 
came  to  the  rescue,  and  supplied  by  *'  tbeological  art" 
włiat  was  needed.  In  1571  the  battle  of  Lepanto  was 
fought  In  it  tbe  combined  fleets  of  Christendom,  led 
by  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  were  arrayed  against  tbe  Turks, 
and  acbieyed  a  memorable  yictory  oyer  tbe  deyout  ad- 
herenta of  the  propbet  of  Mecca.  Pope  Pius  Y  quickly 
ayailed  himself  of  tbis  opportunity  to  attribute  the  yic- 
tory **  to  the  special  interposition  of  the  Blessed  Yiigin." 
From  a  yery  early  period  in  Mariolatry  we  find  festiyals 
instituted  in  honor  of  the  **  Blessed  Yirgin,"  but  now  a 
new  festiyal,  tbat  of  the  Rosary,  was  added  to  tbose  ał- 
readysotiseryed,  a  new  inyocation  added  to  her  litany,  un- 
dev  the  title  ofAuxiiiam  Chrittianorum, and, morę  than 
all,  many  sanctuaries  were  declared  to  be  especially  sa- 
cred  to  ber  worship,  and  thus  a  prominence  was  giyen  to 
ber  deyotion  wbicb  found  its  fuli  ezpreanon  only  in  onr 
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own  day.  on  Dec  8, 1854,  when  this  dogma,  oonceived  in 
the  Btlence  of  the  celi  by  the  brain  of  infatuated  monkSi 
was  canonized  by  a  helpless  pontiff,  and  the  doctrine  es- 
tabUahed  "  Łbat  not  only  did  the  Yirgin  Mary  immacu- 
lately  conceiye  her  aon  Jesus  Christ  (as  Piotestants 
hołd),  but  was  as  immaculately  conceiyed  heneir*  (HiU, 
p.  814 ;  comp.  Krauth,  Con§ervaUv€  Reformation,  p.  381 
8q.)«  Weil,  indeed,  may  U  be  said  that  *'  tho  contro- 
▼eray  with  Romę  threatens  moie  and  morę  to  resolre  it- 
self  into  the  que8Łion  whether  the  creed  of  Cbristendom 
is  to  be  based  upon  the  life  of  Jesus  or  the  life  of  Maiy, 
upon  the  canonical  or  the  apociyphal  Gospels"  (Plump- 
tre,  Christ  and  Christendom  [Boyle  Lect  1866],  p.  842). 
Keed  we  wonder,  then,  that  Bishop  Buli  wajces  wann 
when  this  abomination  presents  itself  for  his  comments, 
and  is  madę  to  speak  in  the  foUowing  severe  strain: 
*'  We  abominate  the  impioos  imposture  of  thoee  who 
have  translated  the  most  humUe  and  holy  Yirgin  into 
an  idol  of  pride  and  vanity,  and  represented  her  as  a 
Tainglorious  and  aspiring  creature ;  like  Ludfer  (I  trem- 
Ue  at  the  comparison),  thirsting  after  divine  worship 
and  honor,  and  seeking  out  superstitious  men  and  wom- 
en,  whom  she  may  oblige  to  her  morę  special  seryioe, 
and  make  them  her  perpetual  Totaries.  For  what  great- 
er  affinnt  than  this  oould  they  have  offered  to  her  hu- 
mility  and  sanctity  ?  How  fulsome,  yea,  how  perfectly 
loathsome  to  us  are  the  tales  of  thuse  that  have  had 
the  assuranoe  to  tell  us  of  the  amorous  addresses  of  the 
Blessed  Yirgin  to  certaiu  persons,  her  devout  worship- 
pers,  choosing  them  for  her  husbands,  bestowing  her 
kisses  liberally  on  them,  giving  them  her  breasts  to 
Aick,  and  presenting  them  with  braceleta  and  rings  of 
her  hair  as  love^tokens !  The  fables  of  the  Jewish  Tal- 
mudists,  yea,  of  Muhammed,  may  seem  grave,  serious, 
and  sober  histories,  compared  to  these  and  other  such 
impudent  fictions.  Insomuch  that  wise  men  have 
Łhought  that  the  authors  of  these  romances  in  religion 
weie  no  better  than  the  tools  and  instruraents  of  Satan, 
used  by  him  to  expose  the  Christian  religion,  and  rcn- 
der  it  ridiculous,  and  thus  introduce  athdsm.  And,  in- 
I  deed,  we  are  surę  that  the  wits  of  Italy,  where  these 
abominable  deceita  have  been  and  are  chiefly  counte- 
nanocd,  were  the  first  broachers  and  patrons  of  infidelity 
and  atheism  in  Europę,  sińce  the  time  that  Christianity 
obtained  in  iL"  "  We  honor  the  Yirgin  Mary,"  says 
Mr.  Endell  Tyler  (  Wonhip,  p.  891),  one  of  the  latest  and 
most  critical  students  of  early  Church  history  and  Chris- 
tian antiquities,  **  we  love  her  memory,  we  would,  by 
God'8  grace,  follow  her  example  in  faith  and  humility, 
meekness  and  obedicnce ;  we  bless  Cod  for  the  wonderful 
work  of  salvation,  in  effecting  wbich  she  was  a  chosen 
Yessel ;  we  cali  her  a  blessed  saint  and  a  holy  Yirgin ; 
we  cannot  doubt  of  her  etemal  happiness  through  the 
merits  of  him  who  was'God  of  the  substance  of  his  Fa- 
ther  bcfore  the  world,  and  man  of  the  substance  of  his 
mothcr  bom  in  the  world.'  But  we  cannot  address  re- 
ligious  phrases  to  her;  we  cannot  trust  in  her  merits,  or 
intercession,  or  advocacy,  for  our  acceptance  with  God ; 
we  cannot  invoke  her  for  any  blessing,  temporal  or  spir- 
itual ;  we  cannot  pray  to  God  through  her  intercession, 
or  for  it,  This  in  us  would  be  sin.  We  pray  to  God 
alone ;  we  offer  religious  praise,  our  spiritual  sacrifices, 
to  God  alone ;  we  trust  in  God  alone ;  we  need  no  other 
mediator,  we  apply  to  no  other  mediator,  intercessor,  or 
adrocate,  in  the  unseen  world,  but  Jesus  Christ  alone, 
the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  man.  In  this  faith  we 
implorc  God  al6ne,  for  the  sake  only  of  his  Son,  to  keep 
us  Bteadfast  unto  death ;  and,  in  the  fuli  assurance  of  the 
belief  that  this  faith  is  foundod  on  the  apostles  and 
prophcts,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  comer- 
stone,  we  wili  endeavor,  by  the  blessing  of  the  Etemal 
Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls,  to  presenre  the  same 
faith,  as  our  Church  now  professes  it,  whole  and  unde- 
filed,  and  to  deliver  it  down,  without  spot  or  stain  of  sn- 
perstition,  to  our  children's  children,as  their  best  inher- 
itance  forever." 
Literaturę^ — ^BonaTentura,  Opera-  roL  i,  part  ii,  p.  466- 


478  (Mogunt  1609,  folio) ;  Caniaiiia  (R.  C),  De  Maria 
Virpineivbriqvingne  (Ingolst.  1577);  Lambertini  (K.C.I 
Comment,  dua  de  J,  Chritti,  matritcue  fJHMfeatiM  (^Ff:tav. 
1751) ;  Perrone  (R.  C),  Dt  Immaculata  B,  V.  Maria  tm- 
eeptu  (Rom.  1848)  (in  defence  of  the  new  papai  dogma 
of  the  sinless  oonoeption  of  Mary) ;  The  Gloriet  ojfMarg^ 
Mołher  ofGod;  trand.  ftom  the  I  talian  of  blessed  Alphoa* 
sus  liguori,  and  carefnlly  reyised  by  a  CathoUc  prieit 
(John  Coyne,  Dublin,  1888) ;  Home,  MariUatry,  or  Fach 
and  JCtidenees,  etc.  (Lond.  1841) ;  Townsend,  Troftb  ń 
Spoin;  Abtłraei  of  the  Douay  Catechiśm,  p.  76;  The 
Garden  o/ the  Sout;  JGwe!U,Chritłiim  HeMearrhet  in  the 
Mediterranean ;  Roman  Catkolic  Miual/or  the  Ute  of 
the  Laity;  Gilly,  Tour  in  PiedmotU;  Gmham,  Thne 
Monthś*  Retidence  m  the  Mouniaine  Eatt  ofRome  ;  Jjtń' 
t^a  Directory,  1888 ;  Greg.  P.  X  VI  JCpiet.  Ency.  18  Ka- 
lend. Sept.  1882 ;  S.  Antonini  Swnmm  TheoL  pata  iv,  tiL 
XV,  p.  911-1270;  Farrar,  Eedet.  Diet.;  ElHott, />e&vtf- 
tion  o/'i2onMittMm,bk.iv,p.754  Bq.;  UookfCAardb  Diet,; 
Cnmp,Text'Booko/Popery,p,4(i0aą.;  Schaff. CA. ^w'. 
ii,  409  8q. ;  Mrs.  Jameson,  Leyends  oftht  Madomma^  cape- 
cially  the  /n/iKMfccceion;  Tyler,  TTorciltp  of  the  Blrutd 
Vir^  Mary  (Lond.  1844) ;  Mozley,  Morał  emd  Dere- 
tionai  TheoL  Ch.  of  Ramę  (I^nd.  1857);  Lord  Lindsar, 
Christian  Art  (London,  1847),  voL  i;  Misa  Twimng. 
Symbole  of  Early  Christian  Art;  F.  W.  Gentbe.  IHe 
Juntjfrau  Maria-  ihre  Eranyelien  v,ihre  Wtmder  (Ualk, 
1852);  BibU  and  Mistal,  p.  1,  85;  Christian  Remem- 
67Wic«r,July,  1852, p. 200;  1854;  Oct.l855,art.vi;  July, 
1868, art« vii;  Coii«ni^.J?er.Nov.  1868, p. 454;  BriLamd 
For,  Ev,  Ret,  Oct.  1866,  p.  729.  Comp.  also  tbe  elabo- 
ratę  article  Maria,  Mutter  des  Herrn,  by  Steitz,  in  Her- 
zog*s  Real-Encyklop,  ix,  74  sq. ;  and  the  article  Maria- 
die  heii,  Junofray,  by  Reithmayr  (R.  C),  in  Wetzer  and 
Welte,  Kirch,'Ijex,  vi,  835  8q. ;  also  the  Eirenicon  cmtro- 
ver8y  between  Puaey  and  Newman  (1866).     (J.  U.  W.) 

Marion,  Elie,  a  propbct  of  the  Ccvennes,  was  bora 
in  1678  at  Barre.  Iking  destined  for  the  bar  by  his 
family,  he  stiidied  for  that  profession  till  Octobcr,  J70I. 
when  he  became  possessed  with  the  religious  fanatici»m 
of  the  Camisards,  and  returaed  to  his  native  country  in 
order  to  take  part  in  the  movemcnt  already  began 
there.  He  sbortly  aftcr  announced  himself  a  prophet. 
He  joined  a  troop  of  Camisards  and  became  their  leader, 
but  soon  capitulatcd  to  maishal  Yillars  (Nov.  1704),  and 
was  expelled  from  the  kingdom.  Aftcr  a  brief  stay  in 
Geneya  and  Ijiusanne,  he  yieldcd  to  the  solicitations  of 
Flotturd,  and  rctumed  to  France  with  morę  Camisards. 
Not  sncceeding  in  the  enteriirise  which  hc  meditaicd, 
hc  obtained  a  new  capitulation,  and  rctumed  to  Geneva 
in  August,  1705.  The  foUowing  ycar  he  went  to  £ng- 
land.  A  great  number  of  rcfugoes  hastenod  part  way  to 
meet  him.  The  sensation  which  they  pnnluced  was 
profound,  and  their  feigned  inspiration  was  the  cauM  of 
a  llvely  controyersy.  Sce  Fkkncii  PnoriiETs.  Marion 
haying  publicly  denounccd  both  cpifcopacy  and  ro3*al- 
ty,  the  goyemment  obliged  him  to  leave  EngUnd.  Ile 
tłien  went  to  Gemaany,  whcie  he  found  a  few  adhermtK. 
His  works  are  A  tertissements  prophitiquet  d'Elie  Mari- 
on,  ou  discours  prononces  par  sa  bouche,  sous  Pirnspint- 
tion  du  Saint-Etprit  et  fdtlement  recus  dans  U  temfs 
cu'ilparlait  (Lond.  1707, 8vo)  : — CrittAlarme^  ou  artr- 
iissement  aux  nations  qui  sortent  de  Babylone  (London, 
1712,  8vo)  '.—Quand  vou$  aurez  saccage,  rous  serrz  mC' 
cages  (Lond.  1714, 8yo)  :—Ptan  de  lajusfice  deDieu  nr 
la  terre  dans  ces  demiersjours  (Lond.  1714,  8yo).  Let- 
tcrs  signed  by  Allut,  Marion,  Fatio  and  Pourtales,  trans- 
lated into  Ijitin,  were  publishcd  by  Fatio  (1714,  8vo). 
See  Hocfer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Gener.  voL  xxxiii,  791. 

Maris,  a  name  of  frequent  oocurrence  among  tbe 
Orientala,  and  c^pecially  in  Syria  and  Persia.  I.  The 
later  Nestorians  circulated  a  legend  concemtng  a  penon 
of  this  name,  whom  they  claimed  to  haye  been  ooe  of 
the  seventy-two  disciples  of  Christ,  a  diśdple  of  Thad- 
dasus,  colaborer  with  Thomas,  and  founder  and  Bnt  ł»sb- 
op  of  tbe  Church  at  Seleucia-Cteaipbon.    This  kgeod  is 
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connected  with  that  of  Abganu  (q.r.)»  tnd  deaer^es  no 
crediL  The  Chaldsan  ChrUtians  claw  him  with  their 
pńncipal  Btints  as  the  Apostle  of  Mesopotamiai  and  as- 
cribe  to  him  the  compoeition  of  their  liturgy  in  part.  2. 
A  seoond  Maris.  better  kuown  in  the  West,  is  noted  sole- 
ly  becaoae  to  him  is  addressed  the  letter  of  Ibas,  presi- 
dent  of  the  theological  flchool  at  Edessa,  which  is  pre- 
senred  in  Mansi  (t.  ix,  coL  298-800),  among  the  acts  of 
the  fifth  oBcamenical  oooncil  held  at  Gonstantinople  in 
553,  and  vhich  the  Nestorians  afterwards  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  oonfession  of  faith.  8.  Another  Maris  was  sur- 
immed  Bar-Tobi,  He  became  patriarch  of  the  Persian 
Nestorians  in  987,  and  u  remarkable  as  the  first  patri- 
arch who  derived  his  anthority  from  the  caliphs.  4^  A 
fouTth  of  this  name,  disting^bhed  by  the  name  of  Solo' 
mon^B  toHj  lired  in  the  12th  century,  and  wrote  a  history 
in  Arabie  of  the  Nestorian  patriarchs,  of  which  Asae- 
mani  {BiUiothtca  OrimL  iii,  654  sq^  581  sq.)  fumishes 
an  epitome.  5.  Finally,  Theodoret  (q.  v.)  narrates  an 
anecdote  of  still  another  Maris,  which  is  noteworthy 
chiefly  because  of  the  light  which  it  throwa  on  the  yiews 
of  that  bishop,  and  of  the  nse  which  Bomanists  have 
madę  of  iu  Maris  was  a  hermit,  who  had  long  desired 
to  see  ^  the  most  sacred,  mjrsterious  sacriflce"  offered, 
and  Theodoret  joyfully  complied  with  his  wish.  The 
sacred  yessels  were  taken  to  his  retreat,  the  hands  of 
the  deacona  senred  as  an  altar,  **and  thus,"  sajrs  the 
bishop,  **  I  oifered  the  mysterioiis,  divinc,  and  saying 
sacrifice"  in  his  presence.  Romish  writers  find  in  these 
words  of  the  distinguished  father  and  historian  of  the 
6th  centuty  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  Mass.  See 
Theodoret,  iZe/^«a  hiitoria,  c.  2;  Wetzer  und  Welte, 
Kircher^Lez.  xii,  769.     See  also  Nbstorius.     (G.  M.) 

Mar^isa  (Mapura),  the  Gnedzed  form  (2  Mace.  xii, 
3d)  of  Mareshah  (q.  v.)« 

Marina  Arsirricus,  a  S¥riss  prelat«,  was  bom  of 
a  noble  French  family  of  Autun,  near  the  middle  of  the 
6th  century.  From  childhood  he  was  destined  for  the 
Church,  and  his  literary  remains  fumish  evidence  that 
he  received  a  coreful  training.  He  was  madę  btBhop  of 
Ayenticum,  now  Avenches,  in  the  canton  Waadt,  in  573, 
or,  as  some  state,  in  580.  The  times  were  tumultuous, 
the  population  depleted,  the  country  impoverished.  In 
these  circumstanoes  he  distinguished  himself  by  a  praise- 
worthy  frugality,  and  a  devotion  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits  that  fumiśhed  the  means  for  a  lavish  liberality. 
He  was  bounteous  to  the  poor,  and  generous  to  the 
Church.  In  honor  of  Mary  ^eoTÓKoCj  he  rebuilt  the 
town  of  Payeme  (Patemiacum)  on  his  own  lands,  and 
dedicated  its  church  to  her;  he  also  donated  to  this 
church  many  of  his  adjoining  lands,  on  condition,  how- 
ever,  that  the  chapter  of  Lausanne  should  derive  its 
tithes  from  Payeme  and  two  neighboring  towna.  In 
the  spccific  work  of  the  episoopal  office  he  was  tireless — 
a  model  ecdesiastic  for  the  times.  Serving  his  (vod 
with  rererence  and  in  humility,  he  was  an  impartial 
judge,  a  protector  of  the  oppressed,  and  a  devoted  shep- 
herd  to  his  flock.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he 
trandated  his  see  to  Lausanne,  which  from  that  time 
gave  its  name  to  the  diocese.  The  oniy  additional  fact 
connected  with  his  life  that  has  come  to  our  knowledge 
is  that  he  was  present  at  the  Synod  of  Macon  in  585, 
which  was  convened  by  Guntram,  a  son  of  Chlotar,  to 
attempt  the  puritication  of  the  Church  in  his  dominions 
by  executing  justice  on  unworthy  members  of  the  cler- 
gy.  Marius  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  593,  and  was 
commeraorated  at  first  on  the  31  st  of  becember,  but 
now  on  the  4Łh  of  Febniary.  His  A  tmalsy  a  contlnua- 
tion  of  the  work  of  Prosper  Aquit.,  are  the  only  writings 
of  his  that  have  reached  our  time  which  may  justly  be 
ascribed  to  him.  They  were  ptiblished  at  Paris,  in  the 
collections  of  Du  Chesne  and  Dom  Bouquet ;  at  Yenice, 
in  the  BiiiiotMeca  rełer,  paŁrum ;  and,  the  best  manuał, 
by  Rickly,  in  the  Memoires  et  documcM  publiis  par  la 
aoeUU  cThistoire  de  la  Suiste  Romandey  tom.  xiii.  See 
Zorlauben,  Mimoire  $ur  MariuB^  in  the  Menu  de  PAcad, 


roy,  dea  nuer^  (PAris,  1770) ;  Herzog,  HeaUEneyldopk 
ix,  108  8q. ;  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kircha^Lezihon^  vi,  891. 
(G.M.) 

Marius  MbrcItor,  a  layman  in  the  Church  of 
the  4th  century,  flourished  at  Constantinople  after  421. 
Dr.Murdock,  the  editor  ofMosheim,  says  that  Marius 
Mercator  "  was  undoubtedly  a  layman,  a  friend  and  ad- 
mirer  of  Augustine,  and  an  active  defender  of  his  doo- 
trines  from  A.D.  418  to  the  year  451."  Dr.  Schaff  (CA. 
HitL  yoL  iii),  howerer,  speaks  of  Marius  Mercator  flrst 
as  a  layman  (p.  716),  and  later  (p.784)  mentions  him  as 
a  leamed  Latin  monk  in  Constantinople  (A.D.  428-451). 
Marius  Mercator  was,  so  supposes  his  biographer  Baluze 
(Prefat.  in  MercaU  p.  7),  an  African  by  birth,  who  went 
to  Romę  about  417,  when  Julius  and  the  other  Pelagian 
chiefs  were  disputing  in  the  Etemal  City,  and  then  and 
there  produced  a  work  against  the  Pelagian  heresy, 
which  is  probably  the  NypoffnoeUcoiu  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  voL  x  of  the  works  of  St.  Augustine  (comp. 
Ceillier,  Hi^  des  A  ut,  Sac,  viii,  498  sq.).  Ceillier  giyes 
us  421  (p.  501)  as  the  datę  of  Marius  Mercator^s  arrival 
at  Constantinople,  and  as  the  datę  of  his  decease  449 
(p.  507) ;  and  says, "  On  ne  voit  pas  qu*il  ait  ete  em- 
ploye  dans  le  ministere  eccle8Łastique,  et  ii  ne  prend 
d*autre  quaUtd  dans  ses  ecrits  que  celle  de  senriteur  de 
J^us-ChrisL"  Marius  Mercator's  works  as  collected 
are  alroost  wholly  tianslations  from  the  Greek  fathers, 
particularly  Nestorius,  Theodosius  of  Mopsuestia,  Cyril 
of  Alexandria,  Proclus,  Theodoret,  etc,  accompanied  with 
prefaces  and  notes  or  strictures  by  the  translator.  Him- 
self one  of  the  most  bitter  opponents  of  Pelagianism  (q. 
V.),  his  writings  are  all  designed  to  confute  either  the 
Pelagian  or  Nestorian  errors.  They  were  edited,  with 
notes,  by  Joh.  Gamier  (Paris,  1678,  folio),  and  stiU  bet* 
ter  by  Stephen  Baluze  {Opera-  Stephaniui  Baluzius  ad 
fidem  veteram  codictun  MSS.  emendavit,  et  notis  illns- 
tiavit,  Paris,  1684, 8vo).     (J.  H.  W.) 

Mark  (Mapicoc,  from  the  frequent  Latin  sumame 
AfarcuSi  as  the  word  is  Anglidzed  only  in  CoL  tv,  10 ; 
PhileuL  24;  1  Pet.  v.  13),  the  eyangelist,  is  probably 
the  same  as  **  John  whose  sumame  was  Mark"  (Acts  xii, 
12, 25).  Grotius  indeed  maintains  the  contrary,  on  the 
ground  that  the  earliest  historical  writers  nowhere  cali 
the  eyangelist  by  the  name  of  John,  and  that  they  al- 
ways  describe  him  as  the  companion  of  Peter  and  not 
of  PauL  But  John  was  the  Jewish  name,  and  Mark,  a 
name  of  frequent  use  among  the  Romans,  was  adopted 
afterwards,  and  gradually  superseded  the  other.  The 
places  in  the  N.  T.  enable  us  to  tracę  the  process.  The 
John  Mark  of  Acts  xii,  12, 25,  and  the  John  of  Acts  xiii. 
5, 13,  becomes  Mark  only  in  Acts  xv,  89 ;  CoL  iv,  10 ;  2 
Tim.  iv,  U ;  Philem.  24.  The  change  of  John  to  Mark 
is  analogous  to  that  of  Saul  to  Paul ;  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  disuse  of  the  Jewish  name  in  favor  of 
the  other  is  intentional,  and  has  reference  to  the  putting 
away  of  his  former  life,  and  entrance  upon  a  new  minis- 
try.  No  inconsistency  arises  from  the  accounts  of  his 
roinistering  to  two  apostles.  The  desertion  of  Paul 
(Acts  xiii,  13)  may  have  been  prompted  partly  by  a 
wish  to  rejoin  Peter  and  the  apostles  eiigaged  in  preach- 
ing  in  Palestine  (Benson ;  see  Kuindrs  notę),  and  partly 
from  a  disinclination  to  a  perilous  and  doubtful  joumey. 
There  is  nothing  strange  in  the  character  of  a  warm 
impulsive  young  man,  drawn  almost  equally  towards 
the  two  great  teachers  of  the  faith,  Paul  and  Peter. 
Had  merę  cowardice  been  the  cause  of  his  withdrawal, 
Bamabas  wonld  not  so  soon  after  bave  chosen  him  for 
another  joumey,  nor  would  he  have  accepted  the  choice. 

John  Mark  was  the  son  of  a  certain  Mary,  who  dwelt 
at  Jerusalem,  and  was  therefore  probably  bom  in  that 
city  (Acts  xii,  12).  He  was  of  Jewish  parentage  (CoL 
iv,  10).  He  was  the  cousin  (ave^ióc)  of  Bamabas  (CoL 
iv,  10).  It  was  to  Mary'8  house,  as  to  a  familiar  haunt, 
that  Peter  came  afler  his  deUveranoe  from  prison  (Acts 
xii.  12),  and  there  found  "  many  gathered  together  pray- 
ing  ;'*  and  probably  John  Mark  was  converted  by  Peter' 
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firom  meeting  him  in  his  mother^s  hoiue,  for  he  speaks 
of  "  Marcus  my  son"  (1  Pet.  y,  13).  Tbis  term  has  been 
taken  as  implying  the  natural  relation  by  Bengel,  Nean- 
der,  Credner,  Hottinger,  Tholuck,  Stanley  {Serm.  on  the 
Apost,  Age^  p.  95),  but  tbis  is  contrary  to  tbe  view  of  the 
earlier  writers  (Origen,  ap.  Eusebius,  //,  JŁ'.,  vi,  25 ;  Eu- 
sebius,  II,  E,  ii,  15 ;  Jerome,  Dt  Vir.  JIL  c.  8).  The  the- 
ory  that  he  was  one  of  the  »eventy  disciples  is  without 
any  warrant.  Another  theor}',  that  an  event  of  tbe 
night  of  our  Lord's  betrayal  (A.D.  29),  related  by  Mark 
alone,  is  one  that  befell  bimself  (OIshausen,  Lange),  must 
not  be  80  proniptly  dismissed.  "  There  followed  him  a 
certain  young  man,  having  a  linen  cloth  cost  about  his 
naked  body ;  and  the  young  men  laid  hołd  on  him :  and 
ho  left  the  linen  cloth,  and  fled  from  them  naked"  (Mark 
xiv,  51, 52).  Tbe  detali  of  facts  is  remarkably  minutę ; 
the  name  only  is  wanting.  The  most  probable  view  is 
that  Mark  suppressed  his  own  name,  while  telling  a 
story  which  he  had  the  best  means  of  knowing.  Awa- 
kened  out  of  sleep,  or  jusŁ  preparing  for  it,  in  soroe 
houae  in  the  yalle}'  of  Kedron,  he  comes  out  to  see  the 
seizure  of  the  betrayed  Teacher,  known  to  him  and  in 
Bome  degree  beloved  already.  He  is  so  deeply  interest- 
ed  in  his  fate  that  he  follows  him  even  in  his  thin  linen 
Tobe.  His  demeanor  is  such  that  some  of  the  crowd  are 
about  to  arrest  him ;  then,  "  fear  overcoming  shame" 
(Bengel),  he  leaves  his  garment  in  their  hands  and  flees. 
We  can  only  say  that  if  the  name  of  Mark  is  supplied, 
the  narrative  receives  its  most  probable  cxplanation. 
John  (i,  40;  xix,  26)  introduces  himself  in  this  unob- 
tru8ive  way,  and  perhaps  Lukę  the  same  (xxiv,  18). 
Maiy  the  mother  of  Mark  seems  to  liave  been  a  person 
of  some  means  and  influence,  and  ber  house  a  rallytng- 
point  for  Christians  in  those  dangerous  days  (Acts  xii, 
12).  A.D.  44.  Her  son,  already  an  inquirer,  would  soon 
become  morę.  Anxiou8  to  work  for  Christ,  he  went 
with  Paul  and  Bamabas  as  their  **  minister"  (ir^pcnic) 
on  their  first  joumey ;  but  at  Perga,  as  we  have  seen 
above,  tumed  back  (Acts  xii,  25 ;  xiii,  13).  On  the  sec- 
ond  joumey  Paul  would  not  accept  him  again  as  a  com- 
panion,  but  Bamabas  his  kinsman  was  morę  indulgent; 
and  thus  he  became  the  cause  of  the  memorable  "sharp 
contention"  between  them  (Acts  xv,  36-40).  Whatever 
was  the  cause  of  Mark's  yacillation,  it  did  not  sepnrate 
him  forever  from  Paul,  for  we  find  him  by  the  sidc  of 
that  apostle  in  his  first  imprisonm^it  at  Romę  (CoL  iv, 
10 ;  Pbilem.  24).  A.D.  56.  In  the  former  place  a  pos- 
sible  joumey  of  Maik  to  Asia  is  spoken  of.  Somewhat 
later  he  is  with  Peter  at  Babylon  (1  Pet  v,  13).  Some 
consider  Babylon  to  be  a  name  here  given  to  Romę  in  a 
mystical  sense — surely  without  reason,  sińce  the  datę  of 
a  letter  is  not  the  place  to  look  for  a  figurę  of  speech. 
Of  the  causes  of  this  yisit  to  Babylon  there  is  no  evi- 
dence.  It  may  be  oonjectured  that  he  madę  the  jour- 
ney  to  Asia  Minor  (CoL  iv,  10),  and  thence  went  on  to 
join  Peter  at  Babylon.  On  his  return  to  Asia  he  seems 
to  have  been  with  Timothy  at  Ephesus  when  Paul 
WTOte  to  him  during  his  second  imprisonment,  and  Paul 
was  anxious  for  his  return  to  Romę  (2  Tim.  iv,  11). 
A.D.64. 

When  we  dcsert  Scripture  we  find  the  facts  doubtful, 
and  even  inconsistent.  If  Papias  be  trusted  (ąuoted  in 
Eusebius,  //.  £,  iii,  39),  Mark  never  was  a  disciple  of 
our  Lord,  which  he  probably  infers  from  1  Pet.  v,  13. 
Epiphanius,  on  the  other  hand,  willing  to  do  honor  to 
the  eyangelist,  adopts  the  tradition  that  he  was  one  of 
the  8Cventy-two  disciples  who  tumed  back  from  our 
Lord  at  the  hard  saying  in  John  vi  (^Cont,  Ilar,  li,  6,  p. 
457,  Dindorfs  recent  edition).  The  same  had  been 
said  of  Lukę.  Nothing  can  be  decided  on  tbis  pointa 
The  relation  of  Mark  to  Peter  is  of  great  importance  for 
our  view  of  his  GospeL  Ancient  writers  with  one  con- 
sent  make  the  evangclist  the  interpreter  {ipfu\vtvTi\c) 
of  the  apostle  Peter  (Papias  in  Eusebius,  //.  E.  iii,  39 ; 
Jiirenffius,  Ilcsr.  iii,  1 ;  iii,  10,  6 ;  Tertullian,  c.  Marc.  iv, 
5 ;  Jerome,  ad  Hedib,  voL  ix,  etc.).  Some  explain  this 
word  to  mean  that  the  office  of  Mark  was  to  translate 


into  the  Greek  tonguc  the  Aramaic  disooorsea  of  the 
apostle  (Eichbom,  Bertholdt,  etc.) ;  while  otliers  adcfA 
the  morę  probable  view  that  Mark  wzote  a  Gospel  whkk 
conformed  morę  exactly  than  the  otheia  to  Pet^^ 
preaching,  and  thus  "  intorpreted"  it  to  the  Chmch  m. 
large  (Yalesius,  Alford,  Lange,  Fritzache,  Meyer,  etc), 
llie  passage  from  Eusebius  favor8  the  latter  view ;  it  b 
a  quotation  from  Papias.  **  This  also  [  Johnj  the  elds 
said :  Mark,  being  the  interpreter  of  Peter,  wmte  doYu 
exactly  whatever  things  he  remembeied,  but  yet  not  in 
the  onler  in  which  Chnst  either  ąwke  or  did  them ;  far 
he  was  neither  a  hearer  nor  a  foUower  of  the  Lofd*8»  \^a 
he  was  afterwards,  as  I  [Papias]  said,  afoUomtr  o/Pt- 
ttrr  The  words  in  italics  refer  to  the  word  interpreter 
above,  and  the  passage  describes  a  disciple  writing  down 
what  his  master  preached,  and  not  an  interpreter  oiaDy 
translating  his  words.  Sec  Mabk,  Gospel  of.  lit 
report  that  Mark  was  the  companion  of  Peter  at  Eo&e 
is  no  doubt  of  great  antiquity.  Clement  of  Alejcandria 
is  quoted  by  Eusebius  as  giving  it  for  "  a  tradition  whidi 
he  had  received  of  the  elders  from  the  first**  {n-apacomy 
Tutp  avii:a^fv  wptafiurepunfy  Eusebius,  //.  £,  vi,  14; 
Ciem.  Alex.  Hj/p.  p.  6).  But  the  force  of  this  is  inva2i- 
dated  by  tbe  suspicion  that  it  resta  on  a  miaundeistand- 
ing  of  1  Pet.  V,  18,  Babylon  being  wrongly  taken  fbr  a 
typical  name  of  Romę  (Eusebius,  ^.  £*.  ii,  15;  Jercns^ 
I)e  Vir,  iU,cS),  Sent  on  a  mission  to  Egypt  by  Peter 
(Epiphanius,  Har,  li,  6,  p.  457,  Dindorf ;  Eusebius,  II»  £, 
ii,  16),  Mark  there  founded  the  Church  of  Aleaumdria 
(Jerome,  Dt  Vtr.  UL  c.  8),  and  preached  in  various  places 
(N.icephoras,  //.  E,  ii,  43),  then  retumed  to  AlexaDdriB, 
of  which  Church  he  was  bishop,  and  sulTered  a  martjr^s 
death  (Nicephoras,  ibid,  and  Jerome,  De  Vir,  t2Ł  c  8)  in 
the  eighth  year  of  Nero.  According  to  the  legend,  his 
remains  were  obtained  from  Alexandria  by  the  YeDe- 
tians  through  a  pious  stratagem,  and  conveyed  to  their 
city,  A.D.  827.  Yenice  was  thenceforward  solemnly 
placed  under  his  protection,  and  the  Uon,  which  medi- 
ssval  theology  had  selected  from  the  apocalyptic  beast* 
as  his  emblem,  became  the  standard  of  the  republic* 
The  place  of  the  deposition  of  his  body  baring  beei 
lost,  a  miracle  was  subseąuently  wrought  for  its  disoov- 
ery,  A.D.  1094,  which  figures  in  many  famons  works  of 
art.  Where  his  remains  now  lie  is,  according  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Eustacius, "  acknowledged  to  be  an  un- 
divulged  secret;  or,  perhaps,  in  less  cautious  lauguage, 
to  be  utterly  unknown." — Smith ;  Kitto. 

MARK,  GosPRL  OF,  the  second  of  the  erangelicd 
narratives  in  the  N.  T.  In  treating  it  we  shall  largeiy 
avail  ourBelves  of  the  articles  in  the  Dicticnaries  dT 
Kitto  and  Smith. 

I.  A  uthorship, — The  voice  of  the  Church  with  one 
consent  assigns  our  second  Gospel  to  Mark,  the  **  wosC 
(1  Pet.  V,  17)  and  "  interpreter"  (Papias,  ap.  Ensebiies 
//.  E  iii,  39)  of  Peter.  The  exiBtence  of  this  ascrip- 
tion  is  the  best  evidence  of  its  tmth.  Had  not  Mark 
been  its  author,  no  sufiicient  reason  can  be  gi^-^en  for  its 
having  borne  the  name  of  one  so  undistinguished  in  tbe 
history  of  the  Church.  His  identity  with  the  *^  John 
Mark"  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles  has  usually  been  taken 
for  gran  ted,  nor  (see  last  article)  b  there  aoy  sufficient 
ground  for  calling  it  in  ąuestion.  It  must,  however,  be 
acknowledged  that  there  is  no  early  testimony  for  tbe 
fact — as  there  is  nonę  against  it — which  appean  first  in 
the  preface  to  the  Commentary  on  the  evangelbt  usually 
attributed  to  Yictor  of  Antioch,  cir.  A.D.  407  (Cranoer, 
CatenOf  i,  263),  and  in  a  notę  of  Ammonius  {ibid,  ii,  iv), 
where  it  is  mcntioned  with  some  expre88ion  of  doubt 
raxa.  ovruc  t<TTiv  MapKoc  6  iwayytAtffnjc  . .  .  ^i^ayhc 
di  u  \óyoc  (Westcott^  Inirod,  p.  212).  An  aig;ument  in 
favor  of  their  identity  has  been  drawn  with  much  acnte> 
ness  by  Tregelles  (Joum,  ofPhiloL  1855,  p.  224 ;  Uome^s 
Introd,  to  N.  T.  p.  433)  from  the  singular  cpithet  ^'stump- 
fingered,"  Ko\ol3oddKTv\oCt  applied  to  the  evangelist  in 
the  Philosopkumenaj  vii,  30,  as  illustrated  by  the  w<»ds 
of  the  Latin  preface  found  in  some  MSS.  **  at  least  nearly 
ooeval  with  Jerome,*'  ^  amputasae  aibi  post  fi^dem  poili- 
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oem  dicitar  ut  saoeidotio  reprobus  haberetur;'*  as  if,  by 
his  desertion  of  Łhe  aposŁles  (Acts  xiii,  18),  he  had  be- 
oome  figuntiydy  a  "  poUice  tnmcus" — a  poltroon. 

II.  8<mroe  ofthis  GotpeU — The  tradition  of  the  eaily 
Chuich  assats  tbat  Mark  wtote  his  (Gospel  under  the 
special  inflaence  and  direction  of  the  apostle  Peter.  The 
words  of  John  the  presbyter,  as  quoteid  by  Papias  (Eu- 
aebitia,  H,  E.  iii,  39),  are  explicit  on  this  point:  ^ This, 
then,  was  the  statement  of  the  elder :  Mark,  having  be- 
oome  Peter^s  interpreter  {ipfirivivrf}c)t  wrote  accurately 
ali  that  he  remembered  {iixvfiii6vtvfn) ;  but  he  did  not 
zecord  the  vords  and  deeds  of  Christ  in  order  (oh  fiiv 
Tot  ra|(i  Ttjt  vir6  tov  Xpt9rov  ri  Xcx^ćvra  ^  Ttpa^^ćw 
To),  for  he  was  neither  a  hearer  nor  a  follower  of  our 
Lord,  bat  afterwards,  as  I  said,  became  a  foUower  of  Pe- 
ter, who  nsed  to  adapt  bis  instmction  to  meet  the  re- 
qairement8  of  his  hearers,  but  not  as  making  a  connected 
amngement  of  our  Lord^s  discourses  (aXX'  o{tx  &fnrtp 
frv¥T€iXjiV  rwy  Kupuucuhf  iroio{/fuvoc  \6ytop) ;  so  Mark 
oommitted  no  enror  in  writing  down  particulars  as  he 
remembwcd  them  (ivŁa  ypd^ac  wc  ó.irifivTifióvtv<rEv)f 
for  he  madę  one  thing  his  object — to  omit  nothing  of 
what  he  heard,  and  to  make  no  enoneous  statement  in 
them."  The  Talae  of  this  statement,  from  its  almost 
apostolic  datę,  is  great,  though  too  much  stress  bas  been 
laid  upon  some  of  its  ezpressions  by  Schleiermacher 
mnd  others,  to  discredit  the  genuineness  of  the  existing 
Gospel  of  Mark.  In  additton  to  Peter*s  teaching  hav- 
ing  been  the  basis  of  the  Grospel,  we  leam  from  it  three 
facts  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  right  compre- 
hension  of  the  origin  of  the  Grospels :  **  The  historie  char- 
acter  of  the  orał  Gospel,  the  special  pnrpose  with  which 
it  was  framed,  and  the  fragmentariness  of  its  contents" 
(Westoott,  Inirod.  p.  186).  The  testimony  of  later  writ- 
ers  is  equaUy  definite,  though  probably  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent  deriyed  from  that  of  Papias.  Justin  ąuotes  firom 
the  present  Grospel  under  the  title  rd  dirofŁvrifiovtvfiara 
Hirpoy.  Irenieas  (//.  £1  iii,  1)  asserts  that  Mark  **  de- 
]ivered  in  writing  the  things  preached  by  Peter;"  and 
Ońgcn  (ibid.  vi,  25)  that  he  '*  composed  it  as  Peter  di- 
rected  him"  (dtc  Ukrpoc  if^yi^oaro  nhnf  votfittavTa). 
element  of  ^exandria  enters  morę  into  detail,  and,  ac- 
cording  to  £usebias's  report  of  his  words  (ff,  E,  ri,  14 ; 
ii,  15),  contradicts  himself.  He  ascribes  Uie  origin  of 
the  Gospel  to  the  importunity  of  Peter^s  hearers  in  Romę, 
who  were  anxious  to  retain  a  lasting  record  of  his  preach- 
ing  from  the  pen  of  his  ćf>fifyvevr^c,  which,  when  com- 
pleted,  the  apostle  Tiewed  with  approbation,  sanctioning 
it  with  his  authority,  and  commanding  that  it  should 
be  read  in  the  churches;  while  elsewhere  we  have  the 
inconsistent  statement  that  when  Peter  knew  what  had 
been  done  '*  he  neither  forbade  nor  enconraged  it"  Ter- 
tullian*s  testimony  is  to  the  same  effect:  '^Mareus  quod 
edidit  erangelium  Petri  affirmatur"  {A  dv.  Afarc  vi,  5) ; 
os  is  that  of  Eusebius  (H,  E.  iii,  5)  and  Jerome  {De  Vir. 
ilLcS;  ad  Hedib.  c  2),  who  in  the  last  passage  writes, 
'^Cujus  (Marci)  eyangelium  Petro  narrante  et  illo  scri- 
bente  compositum  est."  Epiphanius  says  that,  imme- 
diately  after  Matthew,  the  task  of  writing  a  Gospel 
was  laid  on  Mark,  **the  follower  of  Peter  at  Romę" 
(ffar.  U). 

Soch,  so  early  and  so  uniform,  is  the  tradition  which 
connects,  in  the  closest  manner,  MarVs  Gospel  with  the 
apostle  Peter.  To  estimate  its  yalue  we  must  inqutre 
how  far  it  is  consistent  with  facts;  and  here  it  must  be 
candidly  acknowledged  that  the  Grospel  itself  supplies 
Tery  little  to  an  unbiassed  reader  to  confirm  the  tradi- 
tion. The  narrative  keeps  morę  completely  to  the  com- 
mon  eycle  of  the  Synoptic  record,  and  even  to  its  lan- 
guage,  than  is  consistent  with  the  individaal  reooUec- 
tions  of  one  of  Łhe  chief  actors  in  the  history ;  while  the 
differences  of  detail,  though  most  real  and  important, 
are  of  too  minutę  and  refined  a  character  to  allow  us  to 
entertain  the  belief  that  Peter  was  in  any  way  directly 
engaged  in  its  composition.  Any  reoord  derived  im- 
mediately  Arom  Peter  oould  haidly  fail  to  have  given  us 
fil  morę  original  matter  than  the  slender  additions  madę 


by  Mark  to  the  common  stock  of  the  Synoptical  Gospels. 
It  \b  certainly  tnie  that  there  are  a  few  unimportant 
passages  where  Peter  is  specially  roentioned  by  Mark, 
and  is  omitted  by  one  or  both  of  the  others  (i,  36 ;  v,  37 ; 
xi,  20;  xiii,  8;  xvi,  7);  but,  on  Łhe  other  hand,  there 
are  still  morę  numerous  and  morę  prominent  instances 
which  would  almost  show  that  Mark  was  less  intimately 
acquainŁed  wiŁh  Peter's  life  than  Łhey.  He  omits  his 
name  when  given  by  MaŁthew  (xv,  15 ;  comp.  Mark  vii, 
17) ;  passes  over  his  walking  on  Łhe  sea  (Matt.  xiv,  28- 
81 ;  comp.  3Iark  vi,  50-51),  and  the  mirade  of  the  trib- 
ute-money  (Matt  xvii,  24-27;  oomp.  Mark  ix,  88),  as 
well  as  the  blessing  pronounoed  on  him  by  our  Lord, 
and  his  designation  as  Łhe  rock  on  which  the  Church 
should  be  built  (Matt.  xvi,  17-19;  comp.  Mark  viii,  29, 
80).  Although  Peter  was  one  of  the  two  disciples  sent 
to  make  ready  the  Passo ver  (Lukę  xxii,  8),  his  name  is 
not  given  by  Mark  (xiv,  18).  We  do  not  flnd  in  Mark 
the  remarkable  words,  **  I  have  prayed  for  thee,"  etc 
(Lukę  xxii,  81,  82).  The  notice  of  his  repentance  also, 
i)rcj8aX(uv  tKKatt  (xiv,  72),  is  tamę  when  contrasted 
wiŁh  the  ^CeX^wv  c^en  ltkawnv  iriKpCję  of  Matthew  and 
Lukę.  Advocates  are  never  at  a  loas  for  plausible  rea- 
sons  to  snpport  their  preoonceived  views,  and  it  haa 
been  Łhe  habit  from  very  early  times  (Eusebius,  Cbiy- 
sostom)  to  attribute  these  omissions  to  the  modesty  of 
Peter,  who  was  unwilling  to  record  that  which  might 
specially  tend  to  his  own  honor — an  explanation  unsat- 
isfacŁory  in  itself,  and  which  cannot  be  applied  wiŁh  any 
consisŁency.  Indeed,  we  can  hardly  have  a  morę  strik- 
ing  proof  of  the  readincss  with  which  men  see  what 
Łhey  wish  to  see,  and  make  the  most  stubbom  facts 
bend  to  their  own  foregone  conclusions,  than  that  a 
Gospel,  in  which  no  unbiassed  reader  would  have  dis- 
covered  any  special  connection  wiŁh  Peter,  should  have 
yielded  so  many  fancied  proofs  of  Petrine  origin. 

But  while  we  are  unable  to  admit  any  considerable 
direct  influence  of  Peter  in  the  composition  of  Łhe  Gros- 
pel, iŁ  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  his  orał  Commu- 
nications may  have  indiredly  influenced  it,  and  that  it 
is  to  him  Łhe  minnteness  of  its  details  and  Łhe  graphio 
coloring  which  specially  disting^ish  it  are  due.  While 
there  is  hardly  any  part  of  its  narrative  that  is  not  com- 
mon to  it  and  some  oŁher  Gospel,  in  Łhe  manner  of  Łhe 
narrative  there  is  often  a  marked  character,  which  puta 
aside  at  once  the  supposition  that  we  have  here  a  mera 
epitome  of  Matthew  and  Lukę.  The  picture  of  the 
same  events  is  far  more  vivid ;  touches  are  intiodnced 
snch  as  could  only  be  noŁed  by  a  vigilanŁ  eye-wiŁness, 
and  such  as  make  us  almosŁ  eye-wiŁnesses  of  the  Re- 
deemer^s  doings.  The  most  remarkable  case  of  this  is 
the  account  of  the  daemoniac  in  the  countiy  of  the  Gad- 
arenes,  where  Łhe  following  words  are  pecnliar  to  Mark : 
**  And  no  man  could  bind  him,  no,  not  with  chains :  be- 
cause  that  he  had  often  been  bonnd  with  feŁŁers  and 
chains,  and  the  chains  had  been  plucked  asunder  by 
him,  and  the  feŁŁers  broken  in  pieces :  neiŁher  could  any 
man  tamę  him.  And  always  night  and  day  he  was  in 
Łhe  mountains  crying  and  cutting  himself  with  stones. 
But  when  he  saw  Jesus  afar  o!f,  he  ran,"  etc.  Here  we 
are  indebted  for  the  picture  of  Łhe  fierce  and  hopeless 
wanderer  to  the  evaDgelisŁ  whose  work  is  the  briefest, 
and  whose  style  is  the  leasŁ  perfecŁ.  He  sometimes 
adds  to  the  account  of  the  others  a  notice  of  our  Lord*s 
look  (iii,  84 ;  viii,  38 ;  x,  21 ;  x,  28) ;  he  dwells  on  human 
feelings  and  the  tokens  of  them ;  on  our  Lord's  pity  for 
Łhe  leper,  and  his  sŁricŁ  charge  noŁ  to  publish  the  mira- 
de (i,  41, 44);  he  *'loved"  the  rich  young  man  for  his 
answers  (x,  21);  he  *'looked  round"  with  anger  when 
another  occasion  called  it  out  (iii,  5) ;  he  groaned  in 
spirit  (vii,  84;  viii,  12).  Ali  these  are  peculiar  to  Mark, 
and  Łhey  would  be  explained  most  readily  by  the  the- 
ory  that  one  of  the  disciples  most  near  to  Jesus  had  sup- 
plied  them.  To  this  musŁ  be  added  Łhat  whUe  Mark 
goes  over  the  same  ground  for  the  most  part  as  the  oth- 
er evangeltstB,-and  cspeciaUy  Matthew,  there  are  many 
facts  thrown  in  which  prove  that  we  are  listening  to  an 
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independent  witness.  Thus  Łhe  hmnble  origin  of  Peter 
is  madę  known  through  him  (i,  16-20),  and  hia  connec- 
tion  with  Capemaum  (i,  29) ;  he  Łella  us  that  Levi  was 
"  the  son  of  Alpłueus"  (ii,  14),  that  Peter  was  the  name 
given  by  onr  Lord  to  Simon  (iii,  16),  and  Boanergea  a 
suiname  added  by  him  to  the  names  of  two  others  (iii, 
17) ;  he  assomes  the  exi8tence  of  another  body  of  disci- 
pies  wider  than  the  twelve  (iii,  82;  iv,  10,86;  viii,  34; 
xiv,  51, 62) ;  we  owe  to  him  the  name  of  Jainis  (v,  22), 
the  word  *' carpenter**  applicd  to  our  Lord  (vif  8),  the 
nation  of  the  "  Syro-Phoenician"  woman  (vii,  26) ;  he  sub- 
stitutes  Dalmanutha  for  the  "  Magdala"  of  Matthew  (viii, 
10) ;  he  names  Bartimieas  (x,  46) ;  he  alone  mentions 
that  our  Lord  would  not  suffer  any  num  to  carry  any 
ve88el  through  the  Tempie  (xi,  16) ;  and  that  Simon  of 
Cyrene  was  the  father  of  Alexander  and  Rufua  (xv,  21). 
Thus  in  this  Gospel  the  richness  in  subtle  and  pictu- 
resąue  touches,  by  which  the  writer  sets,  as  it  were,  the 
scenę  he  is  descńbing  before  us  in  ali  its  outward  feat- 
ures,  with  the  very  look  and  demeanor  of  the  actors,  be- 
token  the  report  of  an  eye-witness ;  and  with  the  testi- 
mony  of  the  early  Church  before  us,  which  can  hazdly 
be  set  aside,  we  are  warranted  in  the  condusion  that 
this  eye-witness  was  Peter.  Not  that  the  narrative,  as 
we  have  it,  was  his;  but  that  when  Mark,  under  the 
Holy  Spirifs  guidance,  after  separation  from  his  master, 
undertook  the  task  of  setting  forth  that  cyde  of  Gospel 
teaching  to  which — ^from  grounds  never  yet,  nor  perhaps 
ever  to  be  satiafactorily  explained — ^the  Sjmoptists  chief- 
ly  confine  them8elve8,  he  was  enabled  to  introducc  into 
it  many  pictorial  detiUls  which  he  had  derived  from  his 
master,  and  which  had  bcen  impressed  on  his  memory 
by  frequent  repetition. 

III.  Relation  to  Matthew  and  Lulce,— The  qnestion  of 
priority  of  composition  among  the  Synoptic  Gospels  has 
long  been  the  subject  of  vehement  controverBy,  and  to 
judge  by  the  diver8ity  of  the  views  entertained,  and  the 
confidence  cach  appears  to  feel  of  the  correctness  of  his 
own,  it  would  seem  to  ba  as  far  as  ever  fh>m  being  set- 
tled.  (For  monographs  under  this  head,  see  Yolb^ing, 
IndeXf  p.  8;  Danz,  Wdrterhuchy  a.  v.  Marcus.) 

The  position  of  Mark  in  relation  to  the  other  two  has, 
in  particular,  giren  ńse  to  the  widest  differences  <^ 
opinion.  The  independence  of  his  record  was  main- 
tained  up  to  the  time  of  Augustine,  but  sińce  his  day 
three  theories  have  been  entertained.  (a.)  That  father 
Gonceived  the  view,  which,  however,  he  docs  not  em- 
ploy  with  much  consistency,  that  Mark  was  merely  "  tan- 
quam  pedisseąuus  et  breviator"  of  Matthew  {De  Comcm, 
£v,  i,  4);  and  from  his  day  it  has  been  held  by  many 
that  Mark  deliberately  set  himself  to  make  an  abridg- 
ment  of  one  or  both  the  other  Synoptists.  Griesbach 
expre8Bed  this  opinion  most  decidedly  in  his  Ccmmen- 
tatio  quo  Marci  Evangelium  totum  a  Małthtń  et  Luca 
commentariis  decerptum  esse  morutraiur  (Jena,  1789-90 ; 
also  in  Yelthuysen,  Comment,  i,  860  sq.) ;  and  it  has  been 
stated  in  a  morę  or  less  modified  form  %by  Paulus, 
Schleiermacher,  Thiele,  De  Wette,  Delitzsch,  Fritzsche, 
and  Bleek,  the  last  two  named  adding  John's  Gospel  to 
the  materials  before  him.  Nor  can  it  be  deuied  that  at 
first  sight  this  view  is  not  devoid  of  plausibility,  espe- 
cially  as  regards  Matthew.  We  find  the  same  events 
recorded,  and  appazently  in  the  same  way,  and  very  of- 
ten  in  the  same  words.  Markus  is  the  shorter  work,  and 
that  principally,  as  it  would  seem,  by  the  omiseion  of 
the  discourses  and  parables,  which  are  a  leading  feature 
in  the  others.  There  are  in  Mark  only  about  three 
cyents  which  Matthew  does  not  narrate  (Mark  i,  28 ; 
viii,  22 ;  xii,  41),  and  thus  the  roatter  of  the  two  roay  be 
regarded  as  almost  the  same.  But  the  form  in  Mark  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  much  briefer,  and  the  omissions  are 
many  and  important.  The  explanation  is  that  Mark 
had  the  work  of  Matthew  before  him,  and  only  eon- 
densed  it.  But  many  would  make  Mark  a  compiler 
from  both  the  others  (Griesbach,  De  Wette,  etc),  aigu- 
ing  from  passages  where  there  is  a  curioua  resemblance 
to  both  (see  De  Wette,  Handbuckf  §  94  a).   Yet,  though 


this  opinion  of  the  dependenoe,  morę  or  lecą  ocNX^ilete, 
of  Mark  upon  the  other  Gospels,  was  for  a  long  time  le- 
gazded  almost  as  an  estabUshed  fact,  no  veTy  ąpaiThing 
investigation  is  needed  to  show  its  baaeleaaiwaa.    lo- 


stead  of  Mark's  narrative  being  an  abridgniciit  of  that 
of  Biatthew  or  of  Lukę,  it  is  oftoi  much  fuller.  Flutt> 
ulars  are  introduced  which  an  abridger  aiming  at  coe- 
densation  would  have  been  certain  to  pnine  awmy  if  be 
had  found  them  in  his  authority;  while  the  firedmesft 
and  graphic  power  of  the  history,  the  life-lilce  toncfaes 
which  almost  put  us  on  the  stage  with  the  acton,  aod 
his  superior  accuracy  as  regards  persona,  worda,  limtA. 
and  places,  prove  the  originality  and  independenee  of 
his  work.  (6.)  Of  late,  therdbre,  opinion  has  been  teni- 
ing  as  violentiy  in  the  oppoaite  direction,  and  tbe  pre> 
vfdling  view  among  modem  critics  is  that  in  Mark  we 
have  the  primitive  Goepel^  ^^Urerangelium/*  from  whidi 
both  thoee  of  Matthew  and  Lukę  weie  derired.  This  is 
held  by  Weisse,  Wilke,  Ewald,  Lachmann,Hitxig,  Reoss, 
RitschelfThiersch,  Meyer,  etc,  and  has  lauAy  been  maic- 
tained  with  considerabie  ingenuity  in  Mr.  Koiridc^s  BA- 
lical  Euays,  (c.)  Hilgenfeld  again  adopta  an  inteme- 
diate  view,  and  considers  Idaik  to  have  held  a  middk 
position  both  as  regards  form  and  intemal  cfaaractc; 
himself  deriving  his  Gospel  from  Matthew,  and  in  hb 
tum  supplying  materials  for  that  of  Loke;  whiłe  doc^ 
trinally  he  is  considered  to  hołd  the  mcan  between  the 
Judaic  Gospel  of  the  first,  and  the  univer8al  Gospel  <£ 
the  third  evangelist. 

Many  formidable  (tifficulties  beset  each  of  these  theo- 
ries, and  their  credit  8everally  is  impaired  by  the  iact 
that  the  very  same  data  which  are  niged  by  one  writ«r 
as  proofs  of  the  priority  of  Mark,  are  used  by  another  as 
iirefragable  evidence  of  its  latcr  datc  We  even  find 
cńtics,  like  Baur,  bold  enough  to  attńbute  the  vivid  de- 
tails,  which  are  justly  viewed  as  evidences  of  the  inde- 
pendence ąpd  originality  of  his  record,  to  the  fancy  d 
the  evangciłst ;  thus  importing  the  art  of  the  modem 
novelist  into  times  and  works  to  the  spirit  of  which  it  b 
entirelv  alien. 

So  much,  however,  we  may  safdy  grant,  whHe  nuun- 
taining  the  substantial  independence  of  each  of  the  Sj- 
noptical  Gospels— that  Mark  exhibits  the  oni  traditioa 
of  the  official  life  of  our  Lord  in  its  earlieat  extant  frcun, 
and  fumishes  the  most  direct  representation  of  tbe  com- 
mon  basis  on  which  they  all  resL  ^  In  essence,  if  not  ia 
composition,"  sa3rs  Mr.  Wescott,  Introd,  p.  190  (the  two 
not  being  necessarily  identical,  the  earlier  tradition  be- 
ing perhape  possibly  the  latest  committed  to  wiiting), 
^  it  is  the  oldest."  The  intermediate  theory  has  alao  » 
much  of  truth  in  it,  that  Mark  does  actoally  occopy  tbe 
central  position  in  regard  to  diction;  freąuently,  as  ic 
were,  combining  the  language  of  the  other  two  (i,  32; 
comp.Matt.viii,16;  Lukę  iv,  40:  i,  42;  comp.Matt.TiiJ, 
8 ;  Lukc  V,  18 :  ii,  18-18 ;  comp.  Matt  ix,  9-14 ;  Lukę  v, 
27-88:  iv,  30-82;  comp.  Matt.  xiii,  31-38;  Lukę  xiii,  18- 
21),  as  indeed  would  naturally  be  tbe  case  if  we  consid- 
er  that  his  Gospel  most  dosely  representa  the  ońginal 
from  which  all  were  devdoped.  In  conduaon  we  may 
say,  that  a  careful  comparison  of  the  three  Gospels  can 
hardly  fail  to  convince  the  unprejudiced  reader  that, 
while  Mark  adds  hardly  anything  to  the  generał  nam- 
tive,  we  have  in  his  Gospel,  in  the  words  of  Meyer  (Om- 
men/.), "  a  fresher  stream  from  the  apostolic  fountain,'* 
without  which  we  should  have  wanted  many  important 
dements  for  a  true  conception'  of  our  blessed  LcMni's  na- 
turę and  work. 

If  now  we  proceed  to  a  detaUed  comparison  of  the 
matter  contained  in  the  Gospels,  we  shaU  fiud  that,  while 
the  history  of  the  conception,  and  birth,  and  cfaildhood 
of  our  Lord  and  his  forerunner  have  no  parallel  in  Mark, 
afterwards  the  main  course  of  the  narrative  (Lukę  ix, 
51-xviii,  14,  being  of  course  excepted)  is  on  the  whole 
coincident ;  and  that  the  dilTerence  is  mainly  due  to  the 
absence  of  the  parables  and  discourses,  which  were  for- 
eign  to  his  purpose  of  setting  forth  the  ocftw  ministra 
of  Christ.    Of  our  Lord'8  panUes  he  only  give8  ns  foor: 
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**  the  Bower,"  '*  tbe  mnstaid  eeed,"  and  "  the  wicked  huB- 
bandrnen" — commun  also  to  Matthow  and  Lukę ;  and 
one, "  the  seed  giowing  secretly,"  iv,  26-29  (unleau,  in- 
deed,  it  be  an  abbre^iated  and  independent  form  of  the 
**  tares"),  pecoliar  to  himself.  Of  the  duoounea,  he  en- 
tirely  omita  the  sennon  on  the  moant,  the  deonndationB 
against  the  Scribes  aud  Pharifleea,  and  ahnoet  entirely 
the  instructiona  to  the  twelve;  while  of  the  other  shoit- 
er  discotirses  he  only  giveB  that  on  fasting  (it,  19-22), 
tbe  Sabbath  (u,  26-28),  the  casting  out  deyils  by  Beel- 
zebub  (iii,  28-29),  on  eatinjg  with  unwaahen  banda,  and 
GOrban  (rii,  6-23),  and  divoroe  (x,  5-9).  That  on  ''  the 
laat  things"  (chap.  xiii)  ia  the  only  one  reported  at  any 
length.  On  the  other  band,  hia  object  being  to  derelop 
oor  Loni'8  Measianic  character  in  deeds  rather  than 
wordą  he  reoorda  the  gieater  part  of  the  mirades  giveu 
by  the  S3nM>ptiBta.  Of  the  twenty-Beven  nairated  by 
them,  eighteen  aie  found  in  Mark,  twelve  being  common 
to  all  three ;  three — ^the  Syro-Phoenician'8  daughter,  the 
feeding  of  the  four  thotuand,  and  the  cursing  of  the  fłg- 
tree — common  to  him  and  Matthew;  one — the  dsemo- 
uiac  in  the  synagogiie — to  him  and  Łake ;  and  two — the 
deaf  staromerer  (vii,  31-87),  and  the  blind  man  at  Beth- 
aaida  (viii,  22-26)  (snpplying  remarkable  pointa  of  cor- 
zespondenoe,  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  object  of  the  cure 
from  the  crowd,  the  uae  of  exteTnal  signs,  and  the  grad- 
ual  proceae  of  restoration) — ^peculiar  to  himaelf.  Of  the 
oine  omitted  by  him,  oniy  three  are  foiiud  iii  Matthew, 
of  which  the  centarion's  senrańt  ia  given  alao  by  Lukę. 
The  others  are  found  in  Lukę  alone.  If  we  suppoae 
that  Mark  had  tbe  Gospeis  of  Matthew  and  Lukę  bdbre 
him,  it  ia  difficult  to  aasign  any  toleraUy  sątisfactory 
reaaon  for  hui  omission  of  tbese  mirades,  especially  that 
of  the  centurion*8  senrant,  so  kindred  to  the  object  of  hia 
work.  On  the  contrary  hypotheeis,  that  they  copied 
fzom  him,  how  can  we  account  for  their  omitting  the 
two  remarkable  miradea  mentioned  above? 

The  arningement  of  the  narratiye,  especially  of  our 
Łord*s  earlier  Galikean  ministry,  agrees  with  Lukę  in 
opposition  to  that  of  Matthew,  which  appears  rather  to 
haye  been  aocoiding  to  similarity  of  subject  than  order 
of  time. 

According  to  Norton  {GtnummeM  ofGotpels),  there 
are  not  morę  than  twenty-four  Ycraes  in  Mark  to  which 
paiallels,  morę  or  less  exact,  do  not  exist  in  the  other 
Synoptists.  The  same  painstaking  inycstigator  informs 
aa  that,  while  the  genercd  coincidences  between  Mark 
and  one  of  the  other  two  amount  to  thirteen  fourteenths 
of  the  whole  Gospel,  the  vtrbal  coincidences  are  one 
8ixtb,  and  of  these  four  fifths  in  Mark  oocur  in  the  re- 
cital of  the  wozds  of  our  Lord  and  others ;  and  only  one 
fifth  in  the  narrative  portion,  which,  r^ughly  speaking, 
forma  one  balf  of  his  GospeL 

Additions  peculiar  to  Mark  are,  '^  the  Sabbath  madę 
for  man"  (ii,  27);  our  Lord'8  friends  seeking  to  lay  hołd 
on  him  (iii,  21) ;  many  particulars  in  the  miracles  of  the 
Gadarene  d<emoniac  (v,  1-20) ;  Jairus*s  daughter,  and 
the  woman  with  iasue  of  blood  (v,  22-43) ;  the  stilling 
of  the  tempest  (iv,  35-41),  and  tbe  lunatic  child  (ix, 
14-29);  the  salting  with  iire  (ix,  49) ;  that  *Hhe  com- 
mon people  heard  him  gladly"  (xii,  37) ;  the  command 
to  watch  (xiii,  33-37) ;  the  young  man  with  the  linen 
doth  about  his  body  (xiv,  51);  the  want  of  agreement 
between  the  testimony  of  the  faise  witnesses  (xiv,  59) ; 
PiUite'8  investigation  uf  the  reality  of  Chri8t's  death 
(xv,  44),  and  the  difiiculty  fdt  by  the  women  as  to  the 
rolling  away  the  stone  (xvi,  3, 4).  Mark  haa  also  pre- 
aeryed  several  words  and  phrases,  and  entire  sayings  of 
our  Lord,  which  merit  dose  attention  (i,  15 ;  iv,  13 ;  vi, 
81,  84;  vii,  8 ;  viii,  38 ;  ix,  12,  89 ;  x,  21,  24, 80 ;  xi,  17 ; 
xiii,  32;  xiv,  18-37;  xvi,  7  [15-18]). 

The  hypothesis  which  best  meeta  all  these  facts  is, 
that  while  the  matter  common  to  all  three  eyangelists, 
or  to  two  of  them,  is  derived  from  the  orał  teaching  of 
the  apostles,  which  they  had  purposdy  reduoed  to  a 
common  form,  our  evangelist  writes  as  an  independent 
witness  to  the  truth,  and  not  as  a  compiler ;  and  the 


tradition  that  the  Gospd  was  written  under  the  sanc- 
tion  of  Peter,  and  its  matter  in  some  degree  derived 
from  him,  is  madę  probable  by  the  evident  traces  of  an 
eye-witness  in  many  of  the  nanratives.  The  omission 
and  abridgment  of  our  Lord*s  diacourses,  and  the  sparing 
use  of  O.-T.  ąuotations,  might  be  accounted  for  by  the 
special  destination  of  tbe  Gospel,  if  we  had  surer  data 
for  asoertaining  it;  sińce  it  was  for  Gentiles,  with  whom 
illnstiations  from  the  O.  T.  would  have  less  weight,  and 
the  purpose  of  the  ¥rriter  was  to  present  a  elear  and 
Tivid  picture  of  the  acts  of  our  Lord's  human  life,  rather 
than  a  fuli  reoord  of  his  divine  doctrine.  We  may 
thankfully  own  that,  with  little  that  is  in  substance  pe- 
culiar to  himself,  the  evangeUst  does  occupy  for  us  a 
distinct  position,  and  supply  a  definite  want,  in  yirtue 
of  these  traits. 

IV.  CharacŁeristicM. — Though  this  Gospd  bas  little 
historical  matter  which  is  not  shared  with  some  other, 
it  would  be  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  the  voioe  of 
Mark  could  have  been  silenced  without  injury  to  the 
divine  harmony.  The  minutę  painting  of  the  soenes  in 
which  the  Lord  took  part,  the  fresh  and  liyely  modę  of 
the  nairation,  the  veiy  absenoe  of  the  precious  discourses 
of  Jesus,  which,  interposed  between  bis  deeds,  would 
have  delayed  the  action,  all  give  to  this  Gospel  a  char- 
acter of  its  own.  It  is  the  history  of  the  war  of  Jesus 
against  sin  and  evil  in  the  world  during  the  time  that 
he  dwdt  as  a  Man  among  men.  Our  Lord  is  presented 
to  us,  not  as  in  Matthew,  as  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of 
David  and  Abraham,  the  theocratic  King  of  the  choeen 
people ;  nor,  as  in  Lukę,  as  the  uniyenal  Saviour  of 
our  fallen  humanity ;  but  as  the  incamate  and  wondez^ 
working  Son  of  God,  for  whose  emblem  the  early  Church 
justly  selected  "  the  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah."  Hia 
record  is  emphatically  "  the  Gospd  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God*'  (Mark  i,  1),  living  and  working  among 
men,  and  developing  his  mission  morę  in  acts  than  by 
words.  The  limits  of  his  narrative  and  its  generał  char- 
acter can  hardly  be  better  stated  than  in  the  words  of 
bis  apostolic  teacher,  Acts  x,  86-42.  Commencing  with 
the  Baptist  preaching  in  the  wildemess,  and  announcing 
the  **  Mightier  One"  who  was  at  band,  he  tells  us  how, 
at  his  baptism,  **  God  anointed  Jesus  uf  Nazareth  with 
the  Uoiy  Ghost  and  with  power,"  and  declared  him  to 
be  his  ^  beloyed  Son :"  gathering  up  the  temptation  into 
the  pregnant  fact, "  He  was  with  the  wild  beasts;"  thua 
setting  the  Son  of  God  before  us  as  the  Lord  of  naturę, 
in  whbm  the  original  grant  to  man  of  dominion  over  the 
lower  creation  was  fulfiUed  (Mauńee,  Unity  oftke  N,  T. 
p.  226;  Bengd,  ad  loc ;  Wilberforce,  Doctrine  oflncar-' 
naiioHf  p.  89, 90).  As  we  adyance,  we  find  him  detail- 
ing  eyery  exerci8e  of  our  Lord^s  power  over  man  and 
naturę  distinctly  and  minutely — ^not  merely  chroniding 
the  inddents,  as  is  Matthew^s  way,  but  surrounding 
them  with  aU  the  circumstanoes  that  madę  them  im- 
pressiye  to  the  bystanders,  and  making  us  fcd  how  deep 
that  impression  was;  how  great  the  awe  and  wonder 
with  which  his  mighty  works  and  preaching  were  re- 
garded,  not  only  by  the  crowd  (i,  22,  27 ;  ii,  12 ;  vi,  2), 
but  by  the  disciples  themsdyes  (Iv,  41 ;  yi,  51 ;  x,  24, 
26,  82);  how  the  crowds  thronged  and  preesed  upon 
him  (iii,  10 ;  v,  21, 31 ;  vi,  83 ;  yiii,  1),  so  that  there  was 
scarce  room  to  stand  or  sit  (ii,  2 ;  iii,  32 ;  iv,  1),  or  leis- 
ure  eyen  to  eat  (iii,  20 ;  vi,  31) ;  how  his  famę  spread 
the>more  he  sought  to  conceal  it  (i,  45 ;  iii,  7 ;  v,  20 ;  yii, 
86,  37) ;  and  how,  in  consequence,  the  people  crowded 
about  him,  bringing  their  sick  (i,  82-84;  iii,  10);  and 
"  whithersoeyer  he  entered  into  yillages,  or  cities,  or 
country,  they  laid  the  sick  in  the  streets,  and  besonght 
that  they  roight  touch  if  it  were  but  the  border  of  his 
garment :  and  as  many  as  touched  were  raade  perfectly 
whole"  (vi,  56) ;  how  the  unclean  spirits,  seeing  him,  at 
once  fell  down  before  him  and  acknowledged  his  power, 
crying,  "Thou  art  the  Son  of  God*'  (i,  23-26;  iii,  11); 
how,  again,  in  Peter'8  words,  ^  He  went  about  doing 
good,  and  heoling  all  that  were  oppreased  of  the  deyil, 
for  Ciod  was  with  him." 
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Blit  wbile  tbe  element  of  dirine  power  is  that  whicb 
spedally  anests  oiir  attention  in  reading  hit  Goepel, 
there  ifl  nonę  in  which  the  hunuui  peraonality  Ib  moie 
conspicuooB.  The  alngle  word  ó  tłktuv  (vi,  3)  thiows 
a  flood  of  light  on  our  Lord'8  early  life  bb  man  in  hia 
native  yillage.  The  limitation  of  hia  knowledge  ia  ex- 
presaly  stateid  (xiii,  32,  oiSk  o  Tcóf ) ;  and  we  oontinu- 
ally  meet  with  mention  of  human  emotiona— anger  (iii, 
6 ;  viii,  12,  33 ;  x,  14),  wonder  (vi,  6),  pity  (vi,  84),  love 
(x,  21),  grief  (vii,  34;  viii,  12) ;  and  human  infirmitiea 
— śleep  (iv,  38),  deaire  for  repoae  (vi,  31),  hunger  (xi, 
12). 

In  Mark  we  have  no  attempt  to  draw  ap  a  oontinaoua 
naiTative.  His  Gospel  ia  a  rapid  sucoession  of  vivid 
pictures  loosdy  atning  together  (luually  by  cat,  Kai 
iroAiy,  or  tv^iwc)t  without  much  attempt  to  bind  them 
into  a  whole,  or  give  the  eventa  in  their  natural  se- 
ąuence.  This  pictorial  power  ia  that  which  specially 
characterizes  this  evangelist;  so  tbi^  aa  haa  been  w<dl 
said,  '*  if  any  one  desires  to  know  an  evangelical  fact, 
not  only  in  its  main  featurea  and  grand  resolta,  but  also 
in  its  most  minutę  and,  so  to  speak,  morę  graphic  deUn- 
eation,  be  mnst  betake  bimself  to  Mark"  (Da  Owta,  Four 
Witnestetf  p.  88).  This  power  ia  espedally  apparent  in 
all  that  ooncems  our  Lord  bimself.  Nowhere  else  are 
we  permitted  so  clearly  to  behold  his  very  geeture  and 
look ;  see  bis  veiy  position ;  to  read  his  feeUngs  and  to 
hear  his  very  words.  It  is  Mark  wbo  revea]s  to  na  the 
oomprehen8ive  gazę  of  Christ  (ircp(jd\c«^a^voc,  iii,  5, 
84;  V,  32;  x,  23;  xi,  11);  bis  loving  embrace  of  tbe 
cbildien  brought  to  him  (ŁvayKaXtaafuvoc^  ix,  36 ;  x, 
16) ;  hia  preoeding  his  disciples,  while  they  foUow  in 
awe  and  amazement  (x,  32).  We  see  him  taking  his 
seat  to  address  his  disciples  (Ka^httę^  ix,  34),  and  tum- 
ing  round  in  holy  anger  to  rebuke  Peter  (intorpa^iCf 
viii,  33) ;  we  hear  tbe  sighs  which  burst  from  his  boeom 
vii,  34;  viii,  12),  and  listen  to  bis  very  accents  (^  Tali- 
tha  cumi,"  v,  41;  "Ephpbatba,"  vii,  34;  "Abba,"  xiv, 
36).  At  one  time  we  have  an  event  portrayed  with  a 
iresbness  and  pictorial  power  which  placea  the  whole 
aoene  before  ua  with  ita  minutę  accessories — the  para- 
l3rtic  (ii,  1-12),  the  storm  (iv,  86-41).  the  damoniac  (v, 
1-20),  Herod'8  feast  (vi,  21-29),  the  feeding  of  tbe  6000 
(vi,  30-45),  the  lunatic  chUd  (ix,  14-29),  the  young 
mler  (x,  17, 22),  Bartinueus  (x,  46-52),  etc  At  anotber, 
details  are  brought  out  by  the  addition  of  a  single  word 
(jetnl/ac,  i,  7 ;  ffxiZofUvovCy  i,  10 ;  (rir\ayxyt9d(ic^  i,  41 ; 
TOŁC  iĘu,  iv,  11;  Trpoffiapfiitr^aay^  vi,  63;  i<ru>BeVf 
i^w^ty,  vii,  21,  23;  Kpa^ac,  (nrapdĘac^  ix,  26;  ffrv- 
yvd<raCy  x,  22 ;  ffwrpt^atretf  xiv,  3 ;  ifij3\$yl/a<raf  xiv, 
67),  or  by  the  substitotion  of  a  morę  precise  and  graphic 
word  for  one  less  distinctive  (ćic/7aXXei,  i,  12;  iĘigraa^aiy 
ii,  12;  ytfii^ttt^ai,  iv,  37;  iĘripdp^,  v,  29;  dtrora^a- 
fuvoc,v\j  46;  ó^irurij  vii,  9;  tc^afi/Setodai,  xiv,  38). 
It  is  to  Mark  also  that  we  are  indebted  for  tbe  reoord  of 
minutę  particulara  of  persons,  places,  tiroes,  and  num- 
ber,  which  stamp  on  his  narrative  an  impress  of  autben- 
ticity. 

(1.)  Pergons.—!,  20;  ii,  14;  iii,  6, 17,  32,  34;  iv,  11; 
V,  32,  37,  40;  vi,  40,  48;  vii,  1,  25,  26;  viii,  10,  27;  ix, 

16,  36;  X,  16,  28,  35,  46;  xi,  21,  27;  xiu,  1,  3;  xiv,  20, 
87,  65;  XV,  7,  21,  40,  47;  xvi,  7. 

(2.)  Placet,— \,  28 ;  iv,  1, 38 ;  V,  1 1, 20, 21 ;  vi,  55 ;  vii, 

17,  81 ;  viii,  10,  27;  ix,  30;  xi,  4;  xii,  41;  xiv,  66;  xv, 
16,89;  xvi,  5. 

(8.)  TłOTf.— i,82,36;  ii,  1,26;  iv,  35;  v,  2, 18, 21;  vi, 
2;  xi,  11, 19,  20;  xiv,  1, 12, 17,  30,  68,  72;  xv,  1,  25,  83, 
84  42*  xvi  1  2. 

(4.)Vttiii«r.— V,  13,  42;  vi,  7;  vui,  24;  xiv,  30,  72. 

Otber  smallcr  variation8  are  continually  occurring. 
Herę  a  single  word,  there  a  sbort  parentbesis,  some- 
times  an  apparently  trivial  acceesion— which  impart  a 
Btnking  air  of  life  to  the  record ;  e.  g.  Zebedee  lefŁ  with 
the  hired  scnrants  (i,  20) ;  our  Lord  praying  (i,  35) ;  the 
parały  tic  borne  of  four  (ii,  3) ;  tbe  command  that  a  ship 
should  wait  on  him  (iii,  9) ;  "  thy  sisters"  (iii,  32) ;  our 
Lord  taken  "  even  as  be  was  in  the  ship''  (iv,  36) ; 


« otber  litde  sbipe  with  them"*  (ibid.);  Jaini8's  dnigb- 
ter  "^  walked**  (v,  42) ;  ^  div<rB  came  fiom  far^  (viii.  3); 
only  ^'one  loaf"  in  the  ship  (viii,  14);  ''ao  aa  no  fnUcr 
on  eartb  can  wbite**  (ix,  2) ;  tbe  danger  of  trusHmg  ia 
riches  (X,  24)  -,  ''with  persecutiona"  (x,a0);  ''oo  veaiel 
snfleied  to  be  carried  throngh  tbe  Tempie"  (xi,  16); 
^  a  house  of  prayer  for  aU  naJdoatT  (xi,  17) ;  **  ahc  haik 
done  what  she  could"  (xiv,  8) ;  Bazabbaa,  one  efm  paity 
of  insuirectioniats  all  gaitty  of  bloodshed  (xv,  7). 

We  cannot  condude  our  lemarka  on  this  bead  better 
than  in  tbe  worda  of  Mr.  Westcott  {Introd.  pu  a48)-~tlMt 
"  if  all  otber  arguments  againat  the  mytbic  ońgia  oftbe 
evangelic  narratives  were  wanting,  this  vivid  and  ans- 
ple  reoord,  stamped  wilh  tbe  moat  diadnct  impreaa  of 
independence  and  originality,woaId  be  aufficient  to  r^ 
fute  a  tbeoiy  8ubver8ive  of  all  faith  in  biatoir." 

V.  Style  and  Diaion^Tht  style  of  Mark  mmy  be 
characterized  as  vigorou8  and  abmpl.  Hia  terma  of 
connection  and  transition  are  tene  and  live]y:  he  is 
fond  of  emplo3ring  the  direct  for  the  indirect  (iv,  89 ;  v, 
8,  9, 12;  vi,  28,  31,  87;  ix,  25,  88;  xii,  6),  tbe  presoit 
for  tbe  past  (i,  25,  40,  44;  ii,  8,  4,  5;  iii,  4,  5, 18,  20, 31, 
34;  iv,  37,  .etc:) ,  and  the  8ab6tantive  instcad  of  tbe  pio- 
noun;  be  emplo3r8  the  cognate  aocn8ative  (iii,  28;  vii, 
13;  xiii,  19;  iv,  41 ;  v,  42),  acmmulatcs  negative8  (ov- 
cf n  oifdtiCf  vii,  12 ;  ix,  8 ;  xii,  84 ;  xv,  5 ;  oitein  w  ftth 
xiv,  26 ;  fAfficiTi  fifiitię,  xi,  14),  and  for  sake  of  emphasis 
repeats  what  he  haa  said  in  otber  worda,  or  appenda  tbe 
opposite  (i,  22,  45;  ii,  27;  iii,  26,  27,  29;  iv.  17,  ^  34% 
and  piles  up  synonymes  (iv,  6, 8, 39 ;  v,  12,  2S ;  viii,  15: 
xiii,  83;  xiv,  68),  combining  this  forcible  atyle  with  a 
oonciseness  and  eoonomy  of  expre8Bion  oonaiatent  with 
the  elaboration  of  every  detaiL 

Mark's  diction  is  nearer  to  that  of  Matthew  thaa  to 
that  of  Lukę.  It  is  morę  Hebraistic  than  tbe  lattcr, 
though  rather  in  generał  ooloring  than  in  apecial  phxase& 
Aocording  to  Davidson  (/n/rod.  i,  154),  there  are  foity- 
five  words  peculiar  to  him  and  Matthew,  and  only  eigb- 
teen  common  to  him  and  Lukę.  Aramaic  worda,  espe- 
cially  tbose  used  by  our  Lord,  are  introdoced,  bot  ex- 
plained  for  GentUe  readera  (iii,  17, 22;  v,41 ;  vii,  11, 24; 
ix,  43 ;  X,  46 ;  xiv,  36 ;  xv,  22, 34).  Latiniams  are  mcae 
fteąuent  than  in  the  otber  GÓepela:  cfvrv^'«#v,  xv,  39, 
44,  45 ;  <x7rtK0v\aTtapy  vi,  27 ;  f ó  iKaw  iroii}<rac,  xv, 
15;  KiarrjCf  vii,  4,  8,  are  peculiar  to  him.  Otbers— 
dr}vaptoVf  Ktipeoc,  AcyJMy,  vptnnifptov,  ^pttytXXWf 
Koipavrric — he  bas  in  common  with  tbe  rcst  of  the 
evangelists.  He  is  fond  of  diminutive8 — bnydrptap, 
KopaatoVf  Kwapia^  itrapuw — ^but  they  are  not  pecnliar 
to  him.  He  employs  unusual  words  and  pbraaea  (e.  g. 
dXa\aiiiiVf  j^rcfrwr/oćj^iiy,  rw^ówoAic,  ftcyurrarcf ,  va|D-> 
dog  irtoTiKii,  voifvtx**Cj  iraiii6div,  wAom/Moy,  wpofUr 
ptfjivdv,  TpvfAa\iaf  viro\rivioVf  orat^c,  oyiupM^ó/ccyioc 
o2voc;  <rw^\i^tv,  iwiAc7v).  Of  otber  noticeaUe 
words  and  expre88ions  we  may  remark,  OKa^aprw 
wttffM,  eleven  times,  Matthew  six.  Lukę  tbree;  Ąp- 
Ęaro  Aiyiiv,  KpaZiWi  twenty-flve  timea;  ^cwrciAoro, 
and  -<rrćAAcro,  live  timea,  Matthew  once;  compounds 
of  TTOpima^ai :  e.  g.  fWTrop,,  dght  times,  Biatthew  oooe^ 
Lukę  four;  tnrop.,  eleven  times,  Matthew  8ix,  Loke 
tbree;  Trapawop.,  four  times, Mattbev(  once;  irpovw9p» 
The  verb  impturdw  occnrs  twenty-five  timea,  to  eight 
times  in  Matthew  and  eighteen  in  Lukę;  (vayyfAiov, 
eight  timea,  Matthew  four,  but  tbe  verb  not  once;  rv- 
dćwc,  forty  times,  Matthew  fifteen.  Lukę  eight.  CHber 
favorite  words  are,  Ktipv99nv^  fourteen,  Matthew  nine. 
Lukę  nine;  fiaKpc^ty^  five,  Matthew  two,  Lnke  four; 
oineirt  and  iiffKkn,  ten,  Matthew  tbree.  Lukę  four ;  mpt^ 
pKkinitf  8ix  times.  Lukę  once ;  irurrriźw,  fourteen,  Mat- 
thew deven.  Lukę  nine;  wpiut,  six  times,  Matthew 
twice,  John  once ;  ^poi,  thirteen,  Matthew  four,  Lnke 
four  times.  Of  words  only  found  in  Mark,  as  oompared 
with  Matthew  and  Lukę,  we  may  mention— «;ióprir;iir, 
dya^tfUtriKuty  i^dmya,  wKaipoc  and  -pft»c,  twr^ftw, 
9)Sia»Cf  dapfStiadaiy  ^pittpóc,  KTimę,  Kv\iofioi,  fioyiAó- 
Aoc,  fiop^fff  irapafidXXtiVf  irapadix^^^*y  irapóftot^f 
irpoaTpix^9  ^nt/Awócta,  <jv<rra<na9ri}c,  <rriAj9civ, 
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X|||.  Words  not  fonnd  at  aU,  or  fouiicl  less  fnąnenUj 
in  Kark,  aie — dyal^óc^  only  twice,  in  tbe  same  context 
(X,  17, 18),  Matthew  aucteen,  Loke  fifteen  times;  v6fMc, 
iraic,  OToftaf  &07np,  dyoŁyw,  aĘioc,  r<Xc^w,  fupifiyaia, 
fuuofHOc,  ófeiActf,  leoAiM,  only  three  times,  to  Matthew 
twcnty-6ix,  Loke  forty-two ;  ińfiTtw,  only  onoe ;  X/>c- 
oróc^  seyen,  Matthew  sizteen,  Lakę  thirteen.  Publicans 
ara  only  mentioned  twioe,  Samaria  and  ita  inhabłtanta 
not  once. 

VI.  Penans/or  whom  ihe  Gospel  ttat  written, — A  dis- 
panionate  leriew  of  tbe43o8pel  oonfirms  the  traditional 
atatement  that  it  was  intended  primarily  for  Gentiles, 
and  among  these  the  nse  of  Latinisms,  and  the  concise 
abmpt  character  ^  suitable  for  the  yigorous  intelligence 
of  a  Roman  aadience"  (Westcott,  Introd,  p.  348),  seem 
to  point  out  those  for  whom  it  was  specially  meanL    In 
oonsistency  with  this  yiew,  words  which  would  not  be 
nnderstood  by  Gentile  readers  are  interpreted :  Boan- 
erges  (iii,  17) ;  Talitha  cumi  (v,  40) ;  Corban  (vii,  11) ; 
Biurtinueus  (x,  46) ;  Abba  (xiv,  36) ;  Eloi  lama  sabach- 
thani  (xv,  84) ;  two  mites  **  make  a  farthing**  (xii,  42) ; 
Gehenna  is  ^  unąuenchable  fire"  (ix,  43).  Jewish  usages, 
and  other  matters  with  which  nonę  but  Jews  coald  be 
Qxpected  to  be  familiar,  are  explained,  e.  g.  the  washing 
before  meals  (vii,  8, 4) ;  in  the  days  of  onlcarened  bread 
the  Paasoyer  was  killed  (xiv,  12) ;  at  the  Pa99over  the 
season  of  figs  had  not  come  (xi,  13) ;  the  preparation  is 
<<  the  day  before  the  Sabbath"  (xv,  42) ;  the  3iount  of 
01ives  ts  ^  over  against  the  Tempie"  (xiii,  3) ;  Jordan  is 
a  "river"  (Mark  i,  5 ;  Matt.  iii,  6) ;  the  Pharisees,  etc, 
**  osed  to  fast**  (Mark  ii,  18 ;  Matt.  ix,  14) ;  the  Saddu- 
oeea'  worst  tenet  is  mentioned  (Mark  xii,  18) ;  and  ex- 
planations  are  given  which  Jews  woald  not  need  (liiark 
XV,  6, 16).    Ali  reference  to  the  law  of  Moses  is  omitted, 
and  even  the  word  ya/uoc  does  not  occur ;  the  Sabbath 
was  appointed  for  the  good  of  man  (ii,  27) ;  and  in  the 
quotation  from  Isaiah  (lvi,  7)  he  adds  **  of  all  nations." 
The  genealogy  of  our  Lord  \»  likewise  omitted.    Otbcr 
matters  interesting  chiefly  to  the  Jews  are  similarly 
paased  over,  sach  as  the  reflections  on  the  request  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  for  a  sign  (Matt  xii,  38-45)  ;  the 
parable  of  the  king's  son  (Matt.  xxii,  1-14) ;  and  the 
awfol  dennnciation  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  (Matt 
xxiii).    Matter  that  might  offend  is  omitted,  as  Matt 
X,  5, 6 ;  vi,  7, 8.    Passages,  not  always  peculiar  to  Mark, 
aboond  in  his  Gospel,  in  which  the  antagonism  between 
the  pharisaic  legał  spirit  and  the  Gospel  come  oat 
stiongly  (i,  22 ;  ii,  19, 22 ;  x,  5 ;  viii,  15),  which  hołd  out 
hopes  to  the  heathen  of  admission  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  even  withoat  the  Jews  (xii,  9),  and  which  pat 
ritual  forms  below  the  worship  of  the  heart  (ii,  18 ;  iii, 
1-6 ;  vii,  5-23).    Whilst  he  omits  the  invective  against 
the  Pharisees,  he  indicates  by  a  touch  of  his  own  how 
Jesns  condemned  them  *'with  anger"  (iii,  5).     Mark 
alone  makes  the  Scribe  admit  that  love  is  better  than 
aacriflces  (xii,  33).     In  conclusion,  the  abscncc  of  all 
qnotations  from  the  O.  T.  madę  on  his  own  authority, 
with  the  exoeption  of  those  in  the  opeuing  verses  from 
MaL  iii,  1 ;  Isa.  xl,  3  (xr,  28  being  rejected  as  interpo- 
lated),  points  the  same  way.    The  only  citations  he  in- 
troduces  are  those  madę  by  our  Lord,  or  by  those  ad- 
dnasing  him. 

VII.  Citations  from  Seripture, — ^The  foUowing  are  the 
only  direct  citations : 

(b)Isa.Ivl,7;  Jer. 

vii,  U x1,lT. 

Psa.  cxvlii,  22, 88.  .xlf,  10, 11. 

Dent.  xxv,  & xii,  19. 

Exod.ili,6 xH,2e. 

Deutvi,4 xii,  29, 80. 

Lev.  x1x,18 xii,  81. 

Psa.  ex,  1 xH,  36. 

Don.lx.2T;xl1,ll..x!M,U. 

Zech.  xtM,  T xlv,  97. 

Isa.  liii,  12  (?) XV,  28. 

Psa.  xxii,  L XV,  84. 


ąuotation.    We  have  also  references  to  the  O.  T.  in  the 
following  passages : 

TsB.xm,10 xlii,  24. 


Lev.  xiv,2 1.44. 

1  Sam.  xxi,  6. tl,2S. 

Deut  xxiv,L x,4. 


Dan.  vii,  18. xlv,  02. 


Hal.  iii,  1 1,2. 

Isa.  xl,  8 i,«. 

Isa.  vi,  9,11 Iv,  li. 

Isa.  xxix,  13 vlł,0. 

Sxod.  XX,  12 ;  xxi, 

17 vii,  10. 

(a)  Isa.  lxvi,  94 ...  .ix,  44, 40, 

48. 

Gen.  i.  97 x,6. 

Qen.ii,24 x,7,8. 

Bxod.  XX,  12-16. . .  X,  19. 
Psa.cxvili,:}9,86..xl,9. 

Of  these,  (a)  is  the  only  one  pecnUar  to  Mark.    In  (6) 
we  hare  the  additton  cł  a  few  worda  to  the  Sjmoptical 


YIIL  Time  cmd  Plaoe  of  C<mpo9ition.^OTL  these 
points  the  Gospel  itself  affords  no  Information,  except 
that  we  may  certainly  affirm,  against  Banr,  Hilgenfdd, 
Weisse,  etc,  that  it  was  oompoaed  before  the  fali  of  Je- 
nisalem,  sińce  otherwise  ao  remarkable  a  fulfilment  of 
oar  Lord'8  predictions  oould  not  but  have  been  noticed. 
Ecdeaiastical  tradition  is,  as  usual,  vacillatory  and  un- 
trustwortby.    Clement,  as  ąuoted  fay  £usebiiis  («/  ntp,\ 
plaoea  the  oomposition  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Itfetime  of 
Petor ;  while  Iremsus,  with  much  greater  probability, 
asserts  that  it  was  not  written  till  afler  the  deceaae  (c^- 
oiov,  not  **  departore  from  Romę,"  Mili,  Grabę,  Ebrard) 
of  Peter  and  Paul    Later  authorities  are,  as  ever,  much 
morę  definite.    Theophylact  and  Eathym.  Zigab.,  with 
the  Chroń.  Pasch.,  Georg.  SyncelL,  and  Hesychius,  place 
it  ten  years  aftcr  the  Ascension,  i  e.  A.IX  40 ;  Eusebius, 
in  his  Chrmńcon,  A.D.  43,  when  Peter,  Paul,  and  Phik) 
were  together  in  Romę.    It  is  not  Ukely  that  it  dates 
before  the  reference  to  Mark  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colos- 
sians  (iv,  10),  where  he  is  only  introduccd  as  a  relative 
of  Bamabas,  as  if  this  were  his  greatest  distinction ; 
and  this  Epistle  was  written  about  A.D.  57.    If,  afler 
ooming  to  Asia  Minor  on  PauFa  sending,  hc  went  on 
and  joined  Peter  at  Babylon,  he  may  have  then  ao- 
ąuired,  or  rather  completed  that  knowledge  of  Petersa 
preaching,  which  tradition  teaches  us  to  look  for  in  the 
Gospel,  and  of  which  there  is  so  much  intemal  evidenoe; 
and  soon  after  this  the  Gospel  may  havc  been  compoeed. 
We  may  probably  date  it  between  Peter*s  martyrdom, 
cir.  A,D.  63,  and  the  destruction  of  Jemsalem,  A.D.  70. 
As  to  the  plaoe^  the  uniform  testimony  of  early  writr 
ers  (Clement,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  Epipbanius,  etc)  ia 
that  the  Gospel  was  ¥rritten  and  published  in  Romę.   In 
this  view  most  modem  writers  of  weight  agree.    Chry- 
soetom  asserts  that  it  was  published  in  Alexandria,  but 
his  statement  is  not  confirmed — as,  if  tnie,  it  must  cer- 
tainly have  been — ^by  any  Alexandrine  writer.    Some 
(Eichhom,  R.  Simon)  maintain  a  combination  of  the 
Roman  and  Alexandrine  view  under  the  theoiy  of  a 
double  publication,  first  in  one  city  and  then  in  the  oth- 
er.   Storr  is  alone  in  his  view  that  it  was  fiist  madę 
public  at  Antioch. 

IX.  Lofi^a^— There  can  be  no  reason  for  ąuestion- 
ing  that  the  Gospel  was  composed  in  Greek.  To  sup- 
pose  that  it  was  written  in  Latin^as  is  stated  in  the 
snbscription  to  the  Peshito,  and  some  early  Greek  MSS^, 
iypA^JI  PutfŁatatŁ  Łv  Pw^p-^because  it  was  intended 
for  the  ose  of  Roman  ChnsUans,  implies  completo  igno- 
rance  of  the  Roman  Church  of  that  age,  which  in  lan- 
guage,  organization,  and  ritual  was  entirely  Greek,  main- 
taining  ita  character  in  oommon  with  most  of  the 
chuTChes  of  the  West  as  **a  Greek  religious  colony" 
(Mihnan,  La/.  CArirt.  i,  27).  The  atteropt  madc  by  Ba- 
ronins,  Bellarmine,  etc,  to  strengthcn  the  authority  of 
the  Yulgato  by  this  means  was  therefore,  as  one  of  Uieir 
own  Church,  R.  Simon,  has  shown,  entirely  futile;  and 
the  pretended  Latin  autograph,  said  to  be  presenred  in 
the  hbrary  of  St  Markus  at  Yenice,  tumed  out  to  be 
part  of  an  ancient  Latin  codex  of  the  four  Gospels,  now 
known  as  Codex  Forojuliensis. 

X.  Co»ilefi/*.— The  Gospel  of  Mark  may  be  di\nded 
into  three  parts : 

(1.)  The  occurrences  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  the  public  ministry  of  our  Lord,  inclnding  the  preach- 
ing and  baptism  of  John,  our  Lord^s  baptisro  and  temp- 
tation  (i,  1-13). 

(2.)  Our  Lord's  ministry  in  Galilee,  including  that  in 
Eastem  Galilee  (i,  14-vii,  23) ;  that  in  Northern  GalUee 
(vii,  24-ix,  37) ;  that  in  Pertea,  and  the  joumcyings  to- 
wards  Jerusalem  (łx,  38-x,  52). 

(3.)  His  triumphant  entrj-,  passion,  death,  resoireo- 
tion,  and  asoension  (xi,  l-xvi,  8  [20]). 
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XI.  Genuineness  and  Ifitegrity. — ^The  genuioeneas  of 
Mark's  Gospel  was  never  doubted  before  Schlelermacher, 
who,  struck  by  an  apparent  discrepancy  between  the 
orderly  iiarratlve  we  now  possess  and  the  description  of 
Papias  {tU  *up.)f  broached  the  view  foUowed  by  Cred- 
ner,  Ewald,  and  otbers,  that  the  Gospel  in  its  present 
fonn  is  not  the  work  of  Mark  the  companion  of  Peter. 
This  led  to  the  notion,  which  has  met  wtth  much  ao- 
oeptanoe  among  German  critics  (Baur,  Hilgenfeld,  Kost^ 
Un,  etc.),  of  au  original,  pnecanonical  Mark,  **  the  Gospel 
of  Peter,"  probably  written  in  Aramaic,  which,  with 
other  orał  and  documentary  souroes,  formed  the  basis  on 
which  some  unknown  later  writers  formed  the  exiBting 
Gospel.  But  even  if,  on  other  groands,  this  riew  were 
probable,  all  historical  testimony  is  against  it;  and  we 
should  have  to  account  for  the  entire  disappearance  of 
an  original  document  of  so  much  importance  without 
leaving  a  tracę  of  its  exiatence,  and  the  sileiit  substitu- 
tion  of  a  later  work  for  it,  and  ita  acceptance  by  the 
whole  Church.  If  ordinary  historical  testimony  is  to 
have  any  weight,  we  can  have  no  doubt  that  the  Gospel 
we  now  have,  and  which  bas  always  borne  his  name, 
was  that  originally  composed  by  Mark.  We  can  have 
no  reason  to  think  that  either  John  the  presbyter  or  Pa- 
pias were  infallible ;  and  if  the  ordinary  interpretation 
of  ov  ra^ft  was  correct,  and  the  deecription  of  the  Gos- 
pel given  by  Papias  was  really  at  varianoe  with  its  pres- 
ent form,  it  would  be  at  least  equally  probable  that 
tbcir  judgment  was  erroneous  and  their  view  mistaken. 
There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  the  roeaning 
of  oijr  ra^tt  has  been  strained  and  distorted,  and  that 
the  words  do  really  describe  not  Mark'8  alone,  but  all 
three  Synoptic  Gospcls  as  we  have  them ;  not,  that  is, 
^  Lives  of  Christ'*  chronologically  arranged,  but  **  a  sum- 
mary  of  representative  facts"  gi^en  according  to  a  morał 
and  not  a  historie  seąuence,  foUowing  a  higher  order 
than  that  of  merę  time. 

As  regards  the  intęgrity  of  the  Gospel,  Ewald,  Reuss, 
and  others  havc  callcd  in  ąucstion  the  genuineness  of 
the  opening  yerses  (i,  1-13).  But  the  extemal  CTidence 
for  them  is  as  great  as  that  for  the  authenticity  of  any 
part  of  the  Gospels.  Intemal  evidence  is  too  subtle  a 
thing,  and  yaries  too  much  with  the  subjectiyity  of  the 
writer,  for  us  to  rely  on  it  exclusively. 

The  case  is  dilTerent  with  the  closing  portion  (xvi, 
9-20),  where  the  eridence,  both  extemal  and  intemal,  is 
somewhat  strong  against  its  having  formed  a  part  of 
Mark's  original  Gospel,  which  is  thought  to  have  broken 
offabruptly  with  the  words  i^ofiovvTo  yap  (for  various 
theories  to  account  for  this,  the  death  of  Peter,  that  of 
Mark,  sudden  persecution,  fllght,  the  loss  of  the  last  leaf, 
etc.,  see  Hug,  Meyer,  Schott).  No  less  than  twenty-one 
wonls  and  expres8ions  occur  in  it,  some  of  them  repeat- 
edly,  which  are  never  elsewhere  used  by  Mark.  This 
alone,  when  we  remember  the  peculiarities  of  diction  in 
the  pastorał  epistles,  as  oompared  with  Paul*8  other  writ- 
ings,  would  not  be  suffictent  to  prove  that  it  was  not 
written  by  the  same  author ;  though  when  taken  in  oon- 
nection  with  the  extemal  evidence,  it  would  seem  to 
show  that  it  was  not  composed  at  the  same  time.  On 
this  ground,  therefore,  we  must  condude  that  if  not  the 
work  of  anothcr  hand,  it  was  written  at  a  later  period 
than  the  rest  of  the  GoepeL  The  extenial  eridence, 
though  somewhat  inconsistent,  pointa,  though  less  de- 
cidedly,  the  same  way.  While  it  is  found  in  all  codices 
of  weight,  including  A,  C,  D,  and  all  yersions,  and  is  re- 
peatedly  qtiotcd,  without  question,  by  early  writers  from 
the  time  of  Irena^us  {flcer,  iii,  10, 6),  and  appears  in  the 
very  ancient  Syriac  rcoension  published  by  Cureton,  it 
is  absent  from  the  Yatican  and  Sinaitlc  MSS.  (in  the 
former  of  which,  aftcr  the  subscription,  the  greater  part 
of  the  colnron  and  the  whole  of  the  next  are  left  vacant, 
a  phenomenon  nowhere  else  found  in  the  X.-T.  portion  of 
that  codex),  while  in  seyeral  MSS.  that  contain  it,  it  is 
noted  that  it  is  wanting  in  others,  and  those  the  most 
accurate  copics.  Jerome  {adllecUb,  iv,  172)  speaks  of  it 
as  being  found  in  but  few  copies  of  the  Gospels,  and  de- 


ficient  in  almost  al)  the  Greek  MSS.  Euaełńus  (ai  Ma- 
rui.  ąusBsL  I)  states  that  it  ia  wanting  "in  nearly  all  tka 
morę  accurate  copies,"  while  the  canons  that  bear  his 
name  and  the  Ammonian  aections  do  not  go  beyood  t, 
8.  Of  later  critics,  Olahauaen  and  De  WeŁte  pironoaiioe 
for  its  genuineness.  The  noŁe  of  the  latter  may  be  cob- 
sulted,  aa  well  aa  thoee  of  Alford  and  Meyer,  wbo  take 
the  other  stde,  for  a  fuli  statement  of  the  cTidenoe  for 
and  against.  See  also  Burgon,  Tke  kut  heełre  Yenta  6/' 
Mark  rindieated  (Lond.  1871). 

XII.  Canomcity, — The  citat;on  of  v,  19  aa  ScripŁiire  by 
Irenieus  appears  sufficient  to  eatablish  thia  point.  With 
regard  to  other  passages  of  Markus  Gospel,  as  it  preaeots 
so  few  facts  peculiar  to  himself,  we  cannot  be  surpriaed 
that  there  are  but  few  referenoes  to  it  in  the  early  fa- 
thers.  The  Muratorian  canon,  howevcr  (cir.  AX>.  170), 
commences  with  words  which  eridently  refer  to  it.  Ic 
is  mentioned  by  Papias.  Justin  Martyr  refers  to  it  i%a 
the  name  Boanerges  {Tryph,  106),  as  the  ^Memoin  of 
Peter."  Iremeus,  as  we  have  seen  abore,  ąooŁea  fnoa 
it,  and  in  the  19th  Qementine  Homily  (ed.  Duaaekbil^ 
1858)  a  peculiar  phrase  of  Mark  (iv,  84)  is  Kcpcated  Ter- 
bally.  The  fact  also  recorded  by  Irenaens  (ifoer.  iii,  11, 
7),  that  the  Docetic  heretics  preferred  the  Goetel  of 
Mark  to  the  others,  affords  an  early  proof  of  ita  aooept- 
ance  in  the  Church. 

XIII.  CommeniiMries. — ^The  foUowing  are  the  spedal 
exegetical  heips  on  the  entire  Goepel  of  Mark ;  to  a  few 
of  the  most  important  we  prefix  an  aaterisk :  Yictor  of 
Antioch,  /n  Marcum  (Gr.  ed.  MatthMi ;  also  in  tbe  BibL 
Max.  Patr,  iv,  870) ;  Jerome,  Esrpositio  (In  Opp.  [  Svp- 
jMW.],  xi,  758) ;  also  Commentarius  (ibid.  xi,  783);  Pow- 
sin us,Ca^ftia  Gr.Patrum  (Rom.  1673, fol.);  Bede,iuz7W~ 
titio  (in  Opp,  v,  92 ;  Works,  x,  1) ;  Aquinas,  Caiena  (la 
Opp,  iv ;  also  in  vol.  ii  of  EngL  transL) ;  Albertus  Mag- 
nus, CommtntariuM  (in  Oj^.  ix) ;  Gezaon,  Ijećtiomts  (in 
Opp,  iv,  208) ;  Zwingle,  Atmotationt*  (in  Opp.  iv,  141) : 
Brentius,  Homilia  (in  Opp.  v) ;  Myconius,  CommoUarims 
(BasiL  1538, 8vo) ;  Ilegendorphinus,  Adnotatumt»  (Uag. 
1526, 1536, 8vo);  Sarcer,iJ?cAo/ui  (Basil.  1539,1 540, 8vo): 
BuUinger,  Commentaria  (Tigur.  1545,  foL) ;  liofmetstrr, 
Commffttaritu  [includ.  Matt.  and  Lukę]  (Lovan.  1562. 
fol.;  Par.  1563;  Colon.  1572,  8vo);  DanKuSy  Oaa^ioms 
(Genev.  1594,  8vo) ;  Gualther,  UomiUa  (Heidelb.  16(«, 
foL) ;  Winckelmann,  Commentarius  (Francof.  1612,8vo) ; 
Del  Pas,  Commentaria  (Rom.  1623,  foL) ;  XovaiinQ9^  £!ar- 
pensio  (Lugd.  1642,  foL) ;  Petter,  Commeniary  (Lcmdoo. 
1662,2  vols.  fol.);  ilarteock^Tf  A anttkfningen  (Am&tenL 
1671, 4to);  De  Yeiel,  £jrp;tca/io  [includ.  Matt.]  (Lcnd. 
1688,  8vo);  Dorche,  CommetUariui  (Kilon.  1691),  4to): 
Heupel,  Nota  (Argent.  1716,  8vo);  Klemm,  K^rercHia 
(Tnbing.  1728,4to);  *£lsner,  CoimiMii/anW  (Traj.1773, 
4to) ;  Cunningham,  ThoughU  (Lond.  1825, 12mo) ;  Uinds, 
Manuał  (Lond.  1829,  8vo) ;  Bland,  Atmotatiofis  (Lond. 
1830,  8vo);  *FritZ8che,  Commeniarii  (Upsi  1830,  8voV. 
Ford,  Illusłration*  (Lond.  1849, 1864,  8vo) ;  HUgcnfekL 
D,  Marcus  -  evang«lium  (Halle,  1850, 8vo) ;  Cumming, 
Readingt  (Lond.  1853,  8vo) ;  *Alexander,  Earplanatkm 
(X.  Y.  1858, 12mo) ;  Klostermann,  D.  MarkM-ixangdiMm 
(Gotting.  1867, 8vo) ;  Goodwin,  Nottt  (Lond.  1869, 8vo> 
See  Gospels. 

Mark  on  tiie  Person  (in  this  sense  'tri,  /or,  Ezek. 
ix,  4, 6 ;  \apaypa,  Kev.  xiii  sq.),  a  hnmd  or  other  diar- 
acter  fixed  upon  the  forehead  (q.  v.),  hand,  etc,  asuaOy 
of  8lave8,  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  them.  Scśe 
Slave. 

In  the  case  of  Cain  (Gen.  iv,  15),  a  special  token 

(n^K,  Hgnj  as  elsewhere  rendered)  was  a^signed  him  in 
assurance  of  safety.     See  Cain. 

Mftrk  (Mm'k)y  Georo  Joachim,  a  German  theo]o> 
gian,  was  bom  at  Schwerin  March  1, 1726;  waa  cdocated 
at  the  Univer8ity  of  Kieł;  in  1745  entejred  the  mini»- 
try ;  and  in  1747  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  philo- 
sopbical  facułty  of  his  alma  mater.  In  1752  he  accepted 
a  cali  as  librarian  to  the  prince  Louis  of  MeckleDbiii)p> 
Schwerin;  in  1758,  aa  profesaor  ordinary  of  diyinity  to 
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Łhe  Uniyenity  of  Kieł;  in  1766  lie  was  bonored  vith 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.  He  died  March  5, 1774^ 
Gifted  with  a  qttick  peroeption  and  a  good  memory, 
Mlirk  acqiiired  great  learning,  particularly  in  Uieołogy 
and  philosophy.  By  his  indefatigable  diiigence  as  an  au- 
thor  he  kept  the  press  almost  oonstantJy  busy.  Of  his 
works  the  following  have  special  interest  for  us :  Medi- 
tatione*  de  Sc^pimtia  satietuńma  rite  coleitda  (Kieł,  1762, 
4to)  :  — PrimaluuB  juris  diomi  eocmgetici  (ibid.  1768, 
4to): — Diiś.  de  dhńna  tocatione  hominum  muerorum  ad 
fdem  et  salutem  (ibid.  1767,  4to)  \-~Cau9a  Dei  et  mb 
ip$o  imperaniium  contra  tAe^ogiam  Jeeuitarum  (ibid. 
1767,4to).— DoiiDg,  GtUhrU  TheoL  Deutechlandt,  s.  t. 

Market  (31i9p,maara&'),  a  mercantile  term,  foiind 
oniy  in  Ezek.  xxvii  (rendered  **  merchandise,"  except  in 
ver.  13, 17, 19, 25),  in  8everal  senses :  (a)  properly  bar- 
teTf  and  bo  trade,  traffic  (yer.  9, 27) ;  (6)  place  of  barter, 
fnart  (ver.  12, 18, 17, 19) ;  (c)  gain,  wealth,  acąuired  by 
traffic  (ver.  27,  84 ;  plur.  ver.  83,  perh.  precious  irar«), 

Itke  nnc,  "merchandise,"  and  'pajr,  "fair,*'  "  ware," 

In  the  N.  Test.  Łhe  word  agora  (dyopd),  Łhus  rendered 
("  market-place"  in  Matt.  xz,  8 ;  Mark  xii,  38 ;  Lukę  vii, 
82 ;  Acts  xvi,  19),  denotes  generally  any  place  ot  pablic 
resort  in  towns  and  cities  where  the  people  came  to- 
gether ;  and  bence  morę  specially  it  signifies  (a)  a./>u6- 
Uc płace-  a  broad  street,  etc.  (Matt.  xi,  16 ;  xx,  3 ;  xxiii, 
7;  Mark  vi, 56;  xii, 88;  LukeTU,82;  xi, 48;  xx, 46); 
(b)  tL  forum  or  market-pUce,  where  goods  were  expoaed 
for  sale,  and  assemblies  or  public  trials  held  (Acts  xvi, 
19 ;  xvii,  17).  In  Mark  vii,  4  it  is  doubtful  whether 
dyopd  denotes  the  market  itsełf,  or  is  pat  for  that  which 
is  brought  from  the  market ;  but  the  known  cusioms  of 
the  Jews  suggest  a  preference  of  the  former  signiAca- 
Uon.  From  thiB  is  derived  the  term  agoraut  {dyopal- 
oc)f  properly  signifying  the  things  belonging  to,  or  per- 
sons  frequcnting  the  agora ;  improperly  rendered  ^  in 
law"  in  Acts  xix,  38,  where  it  is  applied  to  the  days  on 
which  public  trials  were  held  in  the  forum ;  and  in  eh. 
xvii,  5  (where  it  is  rendered  **baser  sort")  it  denotes 
idlera,  or  pcrsons  loungiiig  about  in  the  markets  and 
other  plaoes  of  public  resort.  There  is  a  peculiar  force 
in  this  application  of  the  word,  when  we  recoUect  that 
the  market-places  or  bazaais  of  the  East  were,  and  are 
at  this  day,  the  constant  resort  of  uuoccupied  people,  the 
idle,  and  the  newsmongers. 

In  very  early  periods  maiiccts  were  held  at  or  near 
the  gates  of  cities,  sometimes  within  and  sometimes 
without  Łhe  walls.  Uere  commodities  were  exposed  for 
sale,  either  in  the  open  air  or  in  tents  (2  Kings  vii,  18). 
It  is  still  not  unusuai  in  the  East  for  Łhe  wholesale  mar- 
ket for  country  produce  and  caŁtle  to  be  held  (for  a  short 
time  in  Łhe  early  part  of  Łhe  morning)  at  Łhe  gates  of 
towns;  but  manufactured  goods  and  various  sorts  of 
fruits  are  reŁailed  in  Łhe  bazaars  within  Łhe  towns.  In 
the  time  of  our  Saviour,  as  we  leam  from  Josephus,  Łhe 
markeŁs  were  inclosed  in  Łhe  same  manner  as  Łhe  mod- 
em EasŁem  bazaars,  which  are  shuŁ  aŁ  nighŁ,  and  oon- 
tain  Łraders'  shops  dlspoeed  in  rows  or  sŁreeŁs ;  and  in 
large  towns  Łhe  dealers  in  particnlar  commodiŁics  are 
oonfined  to  certain  streeŁs.  That  this  was  also  the  case 
in  the  Łlme  of  Łhe  propheŁ  Jeremiah,  we  may  infer  from 
his  expre98ion,  **  Łhe  bakers*  sŁreeŁ"  (xxxvii,  21).  ThaŁ 
a  close  connecŁion  exisŁcd  beŁween  those  of  Łhe  same 
craft,  we  learn  incidentally  from  Neh.  iii,  32.  In  re- 
building  Jerusalem  after  the  exile,  **  Łhe  goIdsmiŁhs  and 
the  merchants"  acted  ŁogeŁher  in  repairing  Łhe  walls. 
Josephus  calls  Łhe  valley  between  Mounts  Zioń  and  Mo- 
riah  the  Tyropoeon  (rupo)roiwv), L  c.  the  valley  "of  the 
cheesemakers."  In  like  manner  there  is  mentioned  Łhe 
valley  of  Charashim,  or  "  Łhe  craftsmen"  (1  Chroń,  iv, 
14 ;  Neh.  xi,  35).  Josephus  also  menŁions  a  sŁreeŁ  of 
the  meaŁ-dealen.  The  sŁreets  of  Eastem  ciŁies  are  gen- 
erally distinguished  from  each  oŁher,  not  by  the  sepa- 
rate  names  which  Łhey  bear,  buŁ  by  Łhe  sorŁ  of  Łraffic  or 
business  carried  on  in  Łbem.  Thus  aŁ  Cairo  and  other 
large  Oriental  cities  we  hear  of  Łhe  market  of  Łhe  butch- 


era,  of  the  fruitrdealers,  the  oopper-ware  sellers,  the  Jew 
ellers,  and  so  on ;  each  consisŁiiig  of  a  row  of  shops  on 
each  side  of  Łhe  streeŁ  devoted  Ło  thaŁ  parŁicular  Idnd 
of  trade  (HackeŁt,  lUustra,  of  Scripł.  p.  01).  See  Bab- 
qain;  B.\zaar;  Ck>M3iERCE;  Mebchant. 

M&rklin,  Johasw  Friedrich,  a  German  theolo- 
gian,  was  bom  at  Reichenbach,  in  Wurtemberg,  Feb.  6, 
1732  ;  was  educated  at  the  UniversiŁy  of  Tttbingen ;  in 
1755  became  archdeacon  at  Waiblingen;  in  1760  lec- 
Łured  at  his  alma  mater ;  in  1767,  archdeacon ;  in  1786 
was  raiaed  to  the  dignity  of  professor  of  divinity,  Łhe  de- 
partmenŁ  of  exegeeis  of  Łhe  Old  Test  and  Oriental  lit- 
eraŁure  falling  to  him.  In  1797  he  was  madę  generał 
superintendentof  the  churchesof  WUrtemberg,  uid  died 
May  18, 1804.  He  was  a  distinguished  interpreter  of 
Łhe  O.-T.  ScripŁures.  Of  his  producŁions  we  only  ikien- 
tion  Diss.  maug.  de  Sermone  J)ei  ad  Jok,  28,  29  efv»que 
Scopo  (Tubingn,  1754, 4to) : — Dise, de  rtUgwMfimprimii 
Christiana,  magno  in  offieiiś!,  etc  (ibid.  1786, 4to).^ — ^Dd- 
ring,  Gelehrłe  TheoL  Deutschianda,  s.  v. 

Marks,  Richard  T.,  a  Presbyterian  roinisŁer,  was 
bora  in  LoniBville,  Ga.,  SepŁ.  24, 1809.  He  was  educa- 
ted a  printer.  In  1827  he  removed  to  Columbus,  Ga., 
and  uniŁed  with  Mr.  Larmar  in  esŁablishing  Łhe  Colum^ 
bus  Inguirer,  the  firsŁ  paper  started  in  Łhe  wesŁem  part 
of  Georgia.  Soou  after,  feeling  called  to  Łhe  minisŁry, 
he  commenoed  the  study  of  theology  under  Thomas 
Groulding,  D.D. ;  was  licensed  in  1887,  and  ordained  in 
1839.  He  labored  as  a  minister  mostly  in  missionary 
fields,  or  where  Łhe  desŁitution  was  so  greaŁ  that  unre- 
quited  labor  had  Ło  be  given.  He  preached  in  Łhe  fol- 
lowing places,  all  in  Georgia :  Mnscogee,  Greenville, 
WesŁ  PoinŁ,  Hamilton,  Columbus,  Emmaus,  Americus, 
Mount  Tabor,  Ephesus,  and  White  Sulphur  Springs.  He 
died  Dec.  6, 1867.  Mr.  Marks  was  a  ready  writer,  an 
excellenŁ  preacher,  and  an  ediŁor  of  greaŁ  power  and  in- 
fluence.    See  Wilson,  Preśb,  Ilist,  A  Imanac,  1868,  p.  842. 

Mark'B,  8Ł,  Day,  the  25Łh  of  April,  obscnred  at 
leasŁ  sińce  Łhe  Ćth  centur}',  in  commemoration  of  St. 
Mark,  Łhe  ev1mgclisŁ.  IŁ  is  celebrated  in  mosŁ  parishes 
of  Łhe  Romish  Church  by  a  soleron,  supplicaŁory  pro* 
cession,  menŁioned  as  early  as  pope  Gregory  the  Great. 
Walafrid  Strabo  states  {De  reb,  ecd.  c.  8)  ŁhaŁ  iŁ  was 
instituŁed  by  ŁhaŁ  pope  aŁ  the  commencemenŁ  of  his 
ponŁificate,  wiŁh  a  \'iew  Ło  supplicaŁe  God  for  deliver- 
ance  from  a  pestilence  which  was  devasŁaŁlng  Romę; 
and  iŁ  is  cerŁain  thaŁ  Gregory  held  a  procession  in  A.D. 
590,  in  order  to  averŁ  the  pestilence.  BuŁ  Łhe  two  cere- 
monies  are  clearlv  noŁ  idenŁicaL  The  latter  was  held 
in  August,  and  continued  during  Łhrce  days;  and  while, 
in  the  procession  of  Su  Mark,  the  faithful  issued  from 
8even  separate  churches,  in  this  they  all  proceedcd  from 
a  single  sanctuary.  In  churches  of  which  SL  Mark  is 
the  patron,  a  mass  is  celebrated  in  connection  with  Łhe 
procession,  in  which  Łhe  color  used  is  blue,  indicaŁive  of 
Łhe  penitenŁial  feeling  which  predominaŁes  in  the  cere- 
mony.  An  occasional  removal  of  Łhe  fesŁival  Ło  anoŁh- 
er  day  does  noŁ  seŁ  aside  Łhe  procession,  which  is  always 
held  on  Łhe  25th  of  April,  unless  EasŁer  Sunday  fidls 
on  ŁhaŁ  datę.— Wetzer  und  Wclte,  Kirchen-Lex.  vi,  832. 

Mark*8,  8t.,  Łiturgy.    See  Lituroy. 

Marlatt,  Archibald  G.,  a  noted  educator  and  min- 
ister of  Łhe  Methodist  Episcopal  Chuich,  was  bora  in 
Warren  County,  N.  J.,  in  1829,  and  educaŁed  aŁ  Dickin- 
son  College  (class  of  1850) ;  was  junior  preacher  on 
Carlisle  Circuit  in  1851:  was  Łhe  following  year  ap- 
pointed  to  Lock  Haven  Circuit,  where  a  bronchial  affeo 
tion  developed  iŁseLf,  which  oompelled  him  Ło  locaŁe  in 
1854.  In  Łhis  same  year  he  was  appoinŁed  professor  of 
a  high  literary  institution  in  Washington  City,  where 
he  remained  until  1856,  when  he  accepted  Łhe  presi- 
dency  of  Łhe  newly-founded  Irving  Female  College,  and 
to  this  insŁituŁion  he  devoted  hb  energy  and  talenta 
until  Jan.  2, 1865,  when  he ""  fell  asleep  in  Jesus."  "  The 
personal  character  of  our  brother  may  be  induded  in 
Łhe  oomprehen8ive  tiŁle  'a  ChrisŁian  gentleman,'  the 
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highest  tityle  and  type  of  manbood.  As  a  gentleman, 
a  scholar,  and  a  minister  of  tnith,  his  was  a  noble  can- 
dor.  ...  In  ererything  tbat  borę  upon  truth  or  pu- 
rity  he  was  a  decided  man.  Of  his  mental  power  and 
literary  culture  it  may  be  safely  said  tbat  he  possessed 
a  elear  inteUectual  percepfion;  rapid  insight,  coupled 
with  careful  analyeis  and  broad  power  of  generaliziiig ; 
H  vivid  sensibility  of  natare,  a  keen  discrimination  of 
fcharacter,  a  laige  acquaintance  with  ancient  and  mod- 
im  beUes-lettres;  and  from  the  college  under  his  presi- 
dency  have  been  sent  forth  those  tbat  shall  shine 
brightly  in  the  literary  world." — Coiif,  Minuies,  1865,  p. 
12. 

Marlay,  Michael,  D.D.,  a  noted  Methodist  minis- 
ter, was  bom,  of  Roman  Catholic  parentage,  in  Berkeley 
Coraity,  Va.,  June  21, 1797.  In  the  year  1818  he  mi- 
grated  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  setded  near  Dayton. 
In  1821  he  united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  was  soon  after  appotnted  a  class-leader.  llie 
Church,  recognising  his  gifts  and  graces,  speedily  li- 
censed  him  as  an  ezborter,  and  afterwards  as  a  local 
preacher.  In  the  fali  of  1831  he  was  received  on  trial 
as  a  trayeiling  preacher  by  the  Ohio  Conference.  He 
ąuickly  rosę  to  a  commanding  position  in  the  ministry, 
and  was  widely  known  as  a  sound  theologian,  an  able 
preacher,  and  a  skilful  administrator  of  discipline.  So 
great  was  his  repatation  as  an  executiTe  officer,  tbat 
morę  than  half  of  his  ministry  of  thirty-five  years  was 
spent  in  the  oflSce  of  presiding  elder.  He  was  twice  an 
actlve  and  uifluential  member  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence, by  which  body  he  was  appointed,  in  1852,  one  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
to  manage  the  suit  in  the  then  pending  trial  for  the 
property  of  the  Westem  Book  Conoem.  In  1860  he  re- 
ceiyed  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  Indiana  State  Uni- 
yerńty.  He  died  of  cholera,  while  in  attendance  upon 
the  session  of  the  Cincinnati  Conference,  at  Kipley, 
Ohio,  Sept  2,  1866.  The  late  bishop  Thomson  thus 
spoke  of  Dr.  Marlay  sbortly  afler  his  decease  {Christian 
Adcocoie^  N.  Y.,  yoL  xli,  No.  43) :  "  His  stsong  frame  of 
medium  size,  fine  proportion,  and  high  health,  admira- 
bly  fitted  him  for  itinerant  labors ;  his  benignant  coun- 
tenance,  amiable  spirit,  and  gentle  manners  rendered 
him  a  welcome  guest  whereyer  he  went.  His  fine  head 
indicated  great  inteUectual  power;  bis  habits  of  study 
seemed  to  render  certain  his  constant  improyement, 
while  his  elear  cali  to  the  ministry  Insured  his  unwa- 
yering  deyotion  to  its  duties.  ...  In  Biblical  science,  as 
well  as  in  theoretical,  practical,  and  experimental  diyin- 
ity,  he  was  a  master.  ...  He  was  a  great  man  in  pri- 
yate  as  well  as  in  public  life ;  and  one  of  the  strongest 
proofs  of  his  high  morał  worth  is  the  fact  that,  of  a  large 
family  which  he  leayes  behind  him,  eyery  one  is  an  or- 
nament to  society.  ...  He  expired  In  the  arms  of  his 
brethren,  and  they  buried  him,  feeling  tbat  they  could 
lay  in  the  tomb  no  man  to  whom  the  Methodist  Church 
in  Ohio  bas  been  morę  indebted."  See  also  Ladies*  Re- 
potitory,  1866,  Jan. ;  Conf,  MinuieSf  1866,  p.  262.  (J. 
F.M.) 

Marlorat(as),  Auoustixe,  a  French  Protestant 
theologian,  was  boro  at  Bar-le-Duc  in  1506.  At  an  early 
age  he  was  put  in  an  Augustine  conycnt,  and  took  the 
yows  in  1524.  He  soon  acąuired  great  reputation  as  a 
preacher.  Haying  been  appointed  prior  of  a  conyent 
of  his  order  at  Bourges,  he  commenced  to  entertain  Prot- 
estant yiews,  as  is  eyinced  in  the  sermons  he  deliy- 
ered  after  1533  at  Bourges,  Poitiers,  and  Angera.  He 
was  designated  to  prcach  during  the  Lenten  season  at 
Rouen,  whcn  he  openly  separated  from  the  Church. 
Pursued  as  a  heretic,  he  sought  refuge  at  Geneya,  where 
he  liyed  for  a  time  by  correcUng  proofs  for  the  printers. 
He  then  went  to  Lausanne,  to  perfect  his  knowledge  of 
theology.  In  1549  he  was  appointed  pastor  at  Crissier, 
and  afterwards  at  Veyay. '  The  consistory  of  Geneya 
sent  him  in  1559  to  Paris,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  following  he  was  called  to  take  charge  of  the  Re- 
formed  Church  at  Rouen.    His  talents  and  his  personal 


ąoalities  now  had  a  fair  opportunity  for  display,  and 
soon  gained  him  great  influence  in  tbat  city,  and  bnyugfat 
many  conyerts  to  the  Church.  In  1561  be  went  to  the 
Colloąuy  of  Pois^,  where,  next  to  Theodore  de  BeKa,1» 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  Protestanta,  and  on  the  15th 
of  May  he  presided  oyer  the  proyincial  synod  aaBtemWed 
at  Dieppe.  The  opposition  of  the  goyemment  towards 
all  expression  of  religious  opinion  adyerse  to  Roman 
Catholicism,  and  morę  particulariy  the  bloody  deeds  of 
Yassy  on  Maich  1, 1562,  had  greaUy  exaspenUed  the 
Protestanta  [see  Huguenots  j  ;  and  the  latter,  feeling 
tbat  thcre  was  oniy  one  altematiye  for  them,  either  to 
figfat  fof  their  oonscience  sake  or  abjure  their  honest 
oonyictions,  took  to  arms  all  oyer  Fimnoe.  The  opening 
scenę  had  been  madę  at  Paris.  At  Rouen  tbe  Proces- 
tants  were  in  the  majority  (if  we  may  foUow  Beza ;  ac- 
cording  to  Floąuet  [Rom.  Cath.],  howeyer,  they  only 
constituted  one  fifbh  of  the  population),  and,  ansious  to 
secure  the  city  for  the  aimies  of  Cond^,  roade  tbem- 
selyes  masters  of  the  place  by  stealth  in  the  night  of 
April  15  to  16.  An  independent  goyemment  was  es- 
tablished,  and  unbounded  religious  toleration  exeTcised 
towards  non-Protestants.  The  masses,  howeyer,  in  tbe 
bour  of  excitement  bebayed  madly.  A  spirit  of  icmo- 
clasm  took  hołd  upon  them,  and  within  twenty-foor 
hours  they  destroyed  some  of  the  most  yaluable  worics 
of  art  in  tifly  churches.  For  this  and  other  outrages  the 
Protestant  Icaders,  of  whom  Marloratus  was  one^  were 
not  responsible  either  directly  or  indirectly.  Yet,  when 
the  Roman  Catbolics  succeeded  in  retaking  the  city,  he 
was  one  of  tbe  first  accused,  and,  though  he  had  done  no 
morę  than  simply  battle  for  the  grant  of  religioas  free- 
dom,  he  was  arrested  Oct.  26, 1562,  brought  before  the 
bar  of  the  Parliament,  which  had  re-enteml  Rouen  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  forces,  and  condemned,  as  ń  traitor 
and  heretic,  to  be  drawn  on  a  hurdle  through  the  streets 
of  the  town,  and  then  hung  in  front  of  his  own  ehurth. 
After  the  execution,  which  took  place  Noy.  1, 1563,  his 
head  was  seyercd  firom  tbe  trunk,  and  cxposed  on  the 
bridge  of  the  town.  The  Huguenots  reyenged  this  out- 
rage  by  the  execut]on  of  two  leading  Romanists  in  tbeir 
hands.  The  widów  and  fiye  children  of  Marloratus  fled 
to  England,  where  they  were  for  a  long  time  maintained 
by  the  French  Protestanta. 

As  a  writer  Marloratus  figures  yery  prominently  also. 
His  exegetical  works  are  numcrons  and  yalned,  because 
of  the  accuracy  and  scbolańhip  which  they  eyince  in 
the  author.  **  They  may  be  best  described  as  painstak- 
ing  and  not  injudicious  sdections  of  the  interpretations 
of  other  writings"  (Kitto).  His  earliest  prodnction  is 
Bemonsfrances  a  la  reyne  mirę  par  eeux  qvi  *o^  perse^ 
cutit  pour  la  paroU  de  Dieu  (1561, 12mo;  2d  ed.  1561, 
8yo) ;  but  one  of  his  most  important  producdons  is  bis 
AV)rt  Tesłamenti  catholica  earpositiOf  etc  (Geneya,  1561, 
foL ;  2d  ed.  1605,  fol.).  This  is  a  yalnable  work,  contain- 
ing  £rasmus's  Latin  yersion  of  the  N.  T.,  with  the  expo- 
sitions  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church,  and  of  Buoer,Ca]yin, 
Erasmus,  Musculus,  Melancthon,  Sarcerius,  Brentius, 
Bullinger,  Zwinglius,  Titus  Theodorus,  etc.  His  object 
seems  to  haye  been  to  proye  to  Romanists  the  identity 
of  the  Protestant  and  the  Apostolic  Church,  and  the  es- 
sential  oneness  of  the  two  I^rotestant  parties.  He  bim- 
self  leaned  towards  Calyinism.  Parts  of  it  were  timns- 
lated  into  Englisb,  and  pubKshed  under  the  foOowing 
titles:  A  Catkolike  and  Ecdesiastical  Krpositum  oftkt 
hiA/y  GoapeU  after  S,  Maihnct,  Trgndated  (nit  ofLaHm 
into  Englishe  by  Thomas  Tymme,  Mynisfer  (Lond.  1570, 
fol.) ;  A  Catholike  and  Ecdesiastical  Eaposiiirm  vpon  the 
ApocaUfps  of  S.  John  the  Apostle,  Tran^aied  (black 
letter,  Lond.  1574,  4to).  Translations  haye  also  bec-n 
published  of  his  JCrposiiion  ofSi,  Mark  (1583,  4to) ;  St. 
John  (1574,  4to);  St,  Jude  (1584,  4to),  etc.  He  also 
wTote  Genesis,  cum  catholica  Erpositione,  etc,  (Geneya, 
1562,  fol.,  oflen  reprinted) ;  In  CL  Psabnos  et  aHomm  S, 
8,  Prophetantm  Erpositio  eedestastiea,  etc,  Item  Cantica 
sacra  ex  dirims  Bibliorum  locis  etan  simili  erpositione 
(Geneya,  1562, foL,  often  reprinted;  and  in  EngUah  on- 
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der  the  title  Praytrt  m  ike  Pudrns^  Łond.  1571, 16mo); 
etc  See  Haag,  La  France  Protestanie ;  Chevrier,  Menu 
paur  tertir  a  thittoire  de$  hommes  iiluttres  de  la  Lor* 
ramę  ;  Notice  sur  A  ug,  Marloratf  in  the  BtdUtm  de  la 
SoeieU  de  VHul.  du  ProteiUaUitme  Francaie,  6"*^  annće, 
p.  109 ;  A  ugustin  Marloraty  savieet*a  mort  (Caen,  1862, 
Bvo) ;  FloqueŁ*8  Beza,  tiiatoire  Eo^isiastigue,  i  passim, 
and  espccially  ii,  610  8q.;  SchoŁt,  in  Herzog,  Real'JCnqf 
klop,  XX,  92-96;  Hoefer,'Abtiv.  Biog,  Generale,  xxxiii, 
Só8 ;  Darling,  Cifclop<edia  BibUograpkica,  ii,  1965;  Mid- 
dleton,  i:r.  £m^.  ii,  82.    (J.U.W.) 

Mannoatal,  Jsan  Francois,  a  oelebrated  French 
critic,  and  a  leader  in  the  French  school  of  infidelity 
whkh  floariahed  itnder  the  gnidanoe  of  DiderDt,  Holbach, 
and  Yoltaire,  was  bom  at  Bort,  in  Limousin,  in  1728,  of 
homble  parentage.  Ue  was  cdncated  at  the  Jesnits* 
collage  at  Hauriac,  bat,  not  indining  Łowards  asoeti- 
ciam,  went  to  Paris  finally  (1746),  and  tbere  became  in- 
timate  with  the  great  fireethinkers  of  the  16th  centnry. 
Marmontel  wielded  an  able  pen,  and  largely  devoted 
himself  to  authorship,  prodacing'  both  original  works 
and  translatioDs  of  yidnable  English  writers.  By  Inter* 
cession  of  Madame  Pompadoor,  he  secured  a  secretary- 
ahip  at  Yersaillea  in  1763.  Łater  he  became  editor  of 
the  Mercure,  for  which  he  wiote,  in  part,  his  oelebiated 
Coniet  MarauT,  afterwards  published  in  book  form 
(Paria,  1761, 2  yola.) .  These  Aforal  Takt  were  reoeired 
with  extraordinary  favor,  and  were  tianslated  into  most 
of  the  langaages  of  Europę.  Though  written  with  great 
eleganoe  and  animation,  their  morality  ia  rather  que»- 
tionable,  and,  appearing  at  a  time  when  literaturę  waa 
nnosually  weighed  down  by  freethinken  and  atheista, 
the  French  dergy  dedatmed  against  the  Coniet  Aforaux, 
The  oppoaition  of  the  clergy  became  moie  derided  against 
Marmontel  in  1767,  when  he  publiahed  his  Belieairej  a 
political  romance.  A  chapter  of  it  treata  on  toleration. 
This  part  of  the  work  was  specially  objectcd  to  by  the 
doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  **  as  heretical  and  blasphemous," 
and  quickly  the  ery  reaounded  throngh  the  polpits  of 
the  capital,  and  thence  into  thoae  of  the  inland  towna, 
ontil  the  exdtement  became  generaL  Biiiaaire  was 
condemned  by  the  archbbhop  of  Paris.  Yoltaire  ooold 
hardly  say  enough  in  ita  praise,  and  the  empreis  Cath- 
arine  II  honoied  it  by  a  spedal  order  for  its  immediate 
traudation  into  Rusdan.  Marmontel  himsdf  came  off 
victor  in  thia  oontest  with  the  Sorbonne  and  the  dergy, 
and  gained  the  honorable  appointment  of  historiogra* 
pher  of  France.  To  the  Enegdopedie  (s.  v.)  he  contrib- 
uted  "  Elćmento  de  Utt^rature"  (1787,  6  rola.  8vo);  he 
had  charge,  moreover,  of  its  departments  of  poetry  and 
generał  literaturę.  During  the  Revolution  he  retired 
to  the  country,  and  died  at  the  Tillage  of  Abkmlle, 
near  Evreax,  December  81,  1799.  An  edition  of 
his  <Euvret  Complites  was  published  by  himself  in  17 
Tola. ;  another  in  18  rola.  (Paris,  1818) ;  a  third  in  7  yola. 
(Paris,  1819-20).  See  Saint-Surin,  Nołice  sur  Marmon- 
tel (1824);  Sainte-Beuve,  Causeries  du  Lundi,  voL  iv; 
Morellet,  Źloge  de  Marmontel  (1805) ;  Yillenaye,  Nołice 
tur  lei  Oupraget  de  Marmontel  (1820) ;  Edinb,  Ber.  1806 
(Jan.);  Schlosser,  Getck,  d,  18'«»  u.  19<«*  Jahrhunderit,  ii, 
2,§  1;  Thomas, /Mc^ o/ ^«o^.  and  MpthoLt^y,-,  Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog,  Generale,  a.  v.     ( J.  H.  W.) 

Mar^moth  (Mapftoi^t),  a  less  correct  form  (1  Esdr. 
ylii,62)  of  the  Heb.  name  Meremotii  (1  Ezra  Yiii,33). 

Marne,  Jkan-Baptistr  dk,  a  Flcmish  ecclesiastic 
and  hłstorian,  was  bom  at  Douai  iu  1699.  He  eutered 
the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1619;  was  appointed  minister  to 
Namur,  afler  haying  taught  bdlea-lettres  and  theology 
in  many  cities,  and  fiUing  different  missions.  After- 
wards  he  was  called  to  Liege,  and  became  confessor  to 
John-Theodore  of  Bavaria,  and  synodal  examiner  of  the 
diocese.  Ten  years  later  he  retired  to  liege.  He  died 
Oct.  9, 1756.  Mamę  wrote  Marłyr  du  secret  de  la  eon- 
Jeision,  ou  la  VU  de  Saint  Jean  Nepoumeme  (Paris, 
1741, 12mo ;  Avignon,  1820, 18mo).  See  Hoefer,  Aaur. 
Biog,  Generale,  xxxiii,  907. 


Maniix,  Philippe  yam,  de  Ste.  Ałdbgomdb,  oo* 
cupies  a  dUtinguished  place  in  the  history  of  the  Neth- 
erlands  during  the  Keformation  period.  He  was  bom 
at  Brussels  in  1538,  of  parents  thoroughly  identified  with 
the  interesta  of  their  coimtry,  and  was  carefully  edn- 
cated  at  home,  and  later  at  Geneya  under  C^vin  and 
Beza.  After  retuming  to  his  home  in  1560,  he  spent 
six  years  in  retirement,  but  became  known,  notwith- 
standing  his  sedusion,  as  a  careful  obeeryer  of  eyents, 
and  respected  as  a  patriot  and  a  man  of  honor.  His  de- 
yotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Keformation,  whose  influence 
he  steadily  endeayored  to  extend,  could  not  remain  eon- 
cealod ;  nor  oould  his  leaming,  his  keen  understanding, 
and  hia  power  as  a  writer  escape  recognition.  He  was 
soon  in  intimate  relations  with  the  leadera  of  the  na- 
tion,  and  the  rapid  progress  of  eyenta  forced  him  into 
prominence.  He  ia  uniyersally  held  to  be  the  author 
of  the  so-called  compromiae  (abont  1565-66)  by  which 
the  nobles  and  otbera  pledged  themsdyes  to  resiAt,  by 
all  lawful  means,  the  introduction  of  the  Inąuisition. 
The  league  soon  attained  such  proportions  that  it  dared 
to  present  (April  5, 1566)  a  petition  to  the  regent  for 
the  suppresdon  of  the  institotioiu  Soon  alter,  when 
Protestant  field -preacbing  was  introduced,  he  placed 
himsdf  at  the  head  of  the  moyement,  and  insisted  that 
the  Protestanta  should  be  permitted  to  wonhip  in  Ant- 
werp  itself.  On  the  19th  of  August  an  iconoclastic  mob 
destroyed  the  many  works  of  art  that  adomed  the 
churches,  etc,  of  Antwerp,  and  the  regent,  in  alarm,  per- 
mitted Protestant  wonhip  in  specified  places ;  and  un- 
der this  sanction  the  fint  synod  of  the  Walloon  church- 
ea  aasembled  in  Antwerp  Oct  26, 1566.  Mamix  pre- 
sided,  and  by  his  influence  contributed  to  the  adoption 
of  the  reformed  confession,  by  which  eyent  the  Oalyin- 
iata  acquired  a  pre-emincnoe  that  still  continues.  The 
goyemment  now  adopted  morę  energetic  measures  to  re- 
straiu  the  Protestanta,  by  placing  garrisons  in  important 
towns,  and  eyen  besieging  such  aa  refused  to  admit 
them.  This  was  the  case  at  Ydendennes ;  and  Mamix, 
while  seeking  to  aid  the  bdeaguered  dty,  was  dcfeated, 
his  brother  killed,  himsdf  banished,  and  his  property 
confiscated.  During  his  exile  he  was  influential  in  con- 
yerting  William  of  Orange  and  Nassau  to  the  Protea- 
tant  faith,  and  formed  a  oonnection  with  him  that  waa 
only  dissolyed  by  death.  In  the  mean  time,  howeyer, 
Marnix  had  entered  the  senrice  of  the  Palatine  Freder- 
ick  III,  and  fixed  his  reddence  at  Heiddberg,  where  he 
was  largdy  engaged  in  theologicd  inyestigations;  but, 
with  the  consent  of  the  dector,  be  waa  oflen  employed 
in  the  afiaira  of  his  own  country,  under  the  direction  of 
the  prince  of  Orange,  being  present  at  the  defeat  of 
Louia  of  Nassau  at  Jenmiingen  in  July,  1568,  etc.  He 
attended  the  synod  of  the  exiled  dergy  at  Wesd  in 
Noyember,  1568,  and  his  influence  is  seen  in  the  consti- 
tution  of  the  Church  then  adopted.  A  second  impor- 
tant synod  was  hdd  at  Emden,  Oct.  4  to  14, 1571,  at 
which  Mamix  was  also  pre8ent,and  which  selected  him 
to  write  a  history  of  recent  eyents  in  the  Nethcrlands ; 
but  the  needs  of  his  country  preyented  the  execution 
of  thia  taak.  In  July,  1572,  he  waa  sent  by  the  prince 
of  Orange  to  confer  with  the  ddegates  of  Holland,  who 
were  aasembled  at  Dort,  and  succeeded  in  inducing  them 
to  pledge  Łhdr  readiness  to  make  eyery  sacri6ce  to  throw 
off  the  Spanish  yoke.  Thenceforward  hia  actiyity  waa 
incessant.  He  waa  taken  prisoner  by  the  Spaniarda  in 
Noyember,  1573,  but  his  life  was  spared,  as  the  prince  of 
Orange  had  tbreatened  to  retaliate,  and  Bequesens,  suc- 
cessor  to  the  duke  of  Alba,  employed  him  in  an  attempt 
to  negotiate  a  peace,  which  waa  defeated  by  the  sagac- 
ity  of  Orange.  A  similar  ofllice,  undertaken  after  his  ex- 
change  on  the  order  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  likewise 
failed,  as  did  his  mission  to  induce  queen  Elizabeth  of 
England  to  accept  the  soyereignty  of  the  Netherlands. 
He  aasisted  in  the  negotiations  that  resulted  in  the 
"  Pacification  of  GhenL"  in  Noyember,  1576,  and  in  the 
formation  of  the  second  nnion  between  the  proyinces  at 
Brussda  in  December,  1577.    Iu  May,  1578,  he  repre- 
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Bented  the  Netherlands  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  and  pre- 
yailed  on  the  German  states  to  remain  neutral  in  the 
contest  with  Spain.  In  tbc  niean  time  religious  intol- 
eiance  had  led  to  gross  ontxages  among  his  ootintiymen, 
and  the  bitter  feeling  between  tbe  parlies  threatened 
ruin  to  the  union  that  had  been  secured  with  so  much 
effort.  An  attempt  to  reconcile  these  differencea,  in 
which  be  was  engaged  on  bia  return,  failed,  and  0everal 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  province8  withdrew,  and  plaoed 
themselyes  and  their  religion  under  Spanisb  protection. 
An  alliance  with  France  was  now  thougbt  of,  and  Mar- 
nix  exerted  bis  influence  succenfuUy  to  induce  tbe 
atates-genend  to  offcr  tbe  crown  to  Francis,  duke  of  An- 
jou-Alencon.  Tbis  prince  reached  Antwerp  on  Feb.  19, 
1672 ;  but  an  attempt  to  seize  Antwerp  and  other  im- 
portant  towns  led  to  bis  espulsion  from  the  land  before 
he  had  reigncd  a  year,  and  both  Orange  and  Marnix 
were  suspected  of  connivance  with  tbe  Frencbu  In  con- 
8equence,  Mamix  retired  from  public  life ;  but  tbe  próg- 
ress  of  the  Spaniards,  under  tbe  duke  of  Parma,  indnced 
William  of  Orangp  to  recall  bim,  and  be  was  appointed 
to  the  office  of  flrst  burgomaster  of  Antwerp,  in  order 
that  he  might  direct  its  defence.  He  entered  on  its  du- 
ties  Nov.  15, 1583,  and  a  few  days  later  the  siege  began. 
It  was  continued  until  Aug.  17, 1585,when  tbe  city  hon- 
orably  capitulated.  With  tbis  event  his  political  career 
was  ended,  and  he  retired  to  bis  estates,  deyoting  bim- 
self  mainly  to  theological  studies.  In  1596,  having  been 
appointed  by  the  states-general  to  translate  tbe  Bibie 
into  Dut«b,  he  removed  to  Leyden,  in  order  to  avail 
himself  of  its  library ,  and  of  the  assistance  of  his  friends 
Scaliger,  Lipsius,  Junius,  and  others.  He  only  lived, 
howeyer,  to  complete  the  book  of  Genesis.  He  died 
Dec  15, 1598.  "  He  was."  says  Motley,  **  a  man  of  most 
rare  and  yersatile  genius — scholar,  theologian,  dipłoma- 
tist,  swordsman,  orator,  pampbleteer ;  he  had  genius  for 
all  things,  and  was  eminent  in  all."  Tbe  theological 
works  of  Yan  Mamix  were  chiefly  of  a  polemical  char- 
acter.  Tbe  principal  one,  Tke  Bee-kiref  is  a  satire  ailer 
the  manner  of  Von  Hutten,  and  written  in  tbe  style  of 
Rabelais.  It  was  probably  intended  to  promote  a  rec- 
onciliation  between  tbe  Komisb  and  the  Protestant  proy- 
inces  of  bis  country.  Anotber  able  contribution  is  his 
Tableau  des  differences  de  la  religion  (1669,  and  often). 
A  complete  edition  of  bis  works,  in  8  yols.,  was  publish- 
ed  at  Brusscls,  1857-60,  under  the  title  (Eurrei  de  Phif, 
de  Mam%x  de  Ste.  A  Ideyonde ;  yol.  iy  contains  a  brief 
roemoir,  and  a  notice  bibliographique.  His  lifc  bas 
been  freąuently  written ;  among  others,  Tb.  Juste  bas 
treated  it  in  connection  with  bis  studies  of  the  Nether- 
lands (1858).  Motley 's  Ri»e  ofthe  Dutch  RepubUc,  and 
ffist.  ofthe  United  Netherlands^  yol.  i,  chap.  iii,  are  yalua- 
ble  aids  to  tbe  study  of  this  career.  See  dso  Prins,  Leven 
ran  P,  r.  3famix  (1782);  Dresselbnis,  F.  r.  Mamix 
(1832) ;  Broes,  F.  v.  Marmx  (1838-40, 2  yols.  8yo) ;  Her- 
zog, Real-EncyJdop,  xx,  96  8q. ;  Edgar  Quinet,  in  the  Re- 
vue  des  deux  MonieSj  1854.     (G.  M.) 

Maron,  Joannes,  a  noted  Eastem  patriarch,  sup- 
posed  to  be  the  founder  of  tbe  MaroniteSy  w^as  bom  at 
Sirum,near  Antioch,in  Syria,  about  the  middle  ofthe  7th 
century ;  studied  at  Constantinoplc,  and  became  monk 
and  priest  in  tbe  conyent  of  St.  Maron.  Eleyated  to  the 
bisbopric  of  Botoys  in  676,  according  to  some,  by  tbe 
papai  Icgate,  he  brought,  if  we  may  follow  Romish  au- 
thority,  all  the  Cbństians  of  Lebanon  within  the  com- 
munion  of  the  Church  of  Romę ;  was  then  madę  patri- 
arch of  Antiocb,  and  confirroed  by  pope  Honorius ;  and 
died  in  707.     See,  howeyer,  Maromtes. 

Maronites,  a  community  or  sect  of  Cliristians, 
nnrobering  some  150,000,  in  Syria,  particularly  In  the 
northem  part  of  Mount  Lebanon,  and  said  to  be  of  yery 
ancient  origin. 

I.^Ł9^ory.— Considerable  controyersy  bas  arisen  as  to 
tbe  real  origin  of  tbis  most  peculiar  Christian  people ; 
the  most  probable  account  represents  them  as  descend- 
anta  of  a  remnant  of  the  Monothelitet  (q.  y.),  wbo,  flee- 
ing  from  the  repressiye  measures  of  the  emperor  Anaa- 


tasius  II,  in  the  carly  part  of  the  8th  oentnry,  aettkd  ca 
the  slopes  of  tbe  Lebanon,  and  gradnally  yielded  their 
distinctiye  Monotbelite  yiews.  According  to  Moabeim 
{Eccles,  Hist.  i,  457 ;  iii,  127),  many  Monothelitcs,  afler 
the  Council  of  Constantinople,  found  a  refuge  unong  tbe 
Mardaites,  signifjang  in  Syriac  nhels,  a  people  who  toc4 
posseasion  of  Lebanon  A.D.  676,  and  madę  it  tbe  asy- 
lum  of  yagabonds,  slayea,  and  all  sorts  of  rabbie ;  and 
about  the  oonclusion  of  the  7th  centory  tbeae  Moooth- 
elites  of  Lebanon  were  called  Maronites,  ailer  Martk, 
their  first  bishop.  Nonę,  be  saya,  of  the  ancient  writ- 
ers  giye  any  certain  accoont  of  the  fint  persoD  wbo 
oonyerted  these  moontaineeiB  to  MonotheEtism ;  it  is 
probable,  howeyer,  from  seyeral  circumatanoes,  tbat  it 
was  John  Maro,  whoee  name  they  haye  adopted ;  and 
that  this  eoclesiaatic  receiyed  the  name  of  Maro  from 
bis  haying  liyed,  in  the  character  of  a  monk,  in  the  fa- 
mons  conyent  of  St.  Bfaro,  upon  the  borders  of  tbe  On»- 
tes,  before  his  settlement  among  the  Matdaitea  of  Moont 
Libanus.  Gieaeler  {Eceies,  Hist,  ii,  419),  howerer,  takes 
exception  to  tbia  identification  of  the  Maromtes  wiih 
tbe  AfardaiteSj  and,  by  autbority  deriyed  from  tb«  writ- 
inga  of  Anqnetil  Duperron  {Recherches  sur  les  mś^ratiom 
des  MardeSf  in  the  Mhn.  de  FAcad.  des  Inseripi.  i,  \\ 
bolda  that "  tbe  Mardaites  or  Mards,  a  wailike  nation  cif 
Armenia,  were  placed  aa  a  garńson  on  Moont  Libanie 
by  Constantine  Pogonatos,  A.D.  676  (Theophanea,  pi 
295),  and  were  withdrawn  as  early  aa  685  by  Justtnian 
II  (Theophanea,  p.  802).  Madden  (Turkiah  Empire, 
ii,  154),  upon  the  autbority  of  tbe  leamed  Benedictine 
St.Maur  {ffistoire  Monasłicue  de  tOrient,  p.  348),  faoUs 
that  tbe  Maronites  were  founded  by  StMaro,  a  patnarch 
of  Syrian  Chriatians  in  the  5th  century,  and  that  tbey 
exiated  under  that  name  in  the  7tb  century,  wben  tbe 
Saracens  rayaged  the  country,  and  were  afterwards  per- 
secuted  as  Mardaites  (comp.  bere  Churchill,  Mosad  LA- 
anon,  iii,  58).  There  ia  ceitainly  much  in  fayor  of  this 
argumenty  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  fact  that,  '^at  tbe 
commencemcnt  of  the  7th  century,  the  entire  rangę  of 
mountains  from  Antiocb  to  Jeruaalem  was  in  tbe  handi 
of  the  Syrian  Christians,  wbo  formed  a  polidcal  powa 
under  chiefa  or  emirs,  exeTci8ing  a  hereditAiy  goT- 
emment"  (Churchill).  Bot,  howeyer  great  may  be  tbe 
darkness  aurronnding  their  earliest  biatory,  one  tbing  is 
certain,  from  the  teatimony  of  William  of  Tyre  and  oCb- 
er  unexceptionable  witnesaes,  as  also  from  the  most  ao- 
thentic  records,  namely,  that  the  Maronitea  retaioed  tbe 
opinions  of  the  Monotbelites  until  the  12tb  centun, 
when,  abandoning  and  renouncing  the  doctrtne  <^  ona 
will  in  Christ,  they  were  readmitted  into  tbe  common- 
ion  of  the  Roman  Church.  Jacque8  de  Vitry,  bis>h«p 
of  Acre  in  tbe  12th  century,  thua  speaks  of  the  Man>- 
nites  in  hiABistoria  HterosofymUana,  drawn  up  at  the  le- 
ąueat  of  pope  Honorius  III :  "  Men  armed  with  bowa  and 
arrows,  and  skilful  in  battle,  inhabit  the  moontaina  in 
considerable  numbers,  in  tbe  proyinoe  of  Pbcenicia,  not 
far  from  the  town  of  Biblos.  They  are  called  Maro- 
nites, from  the  name  of  a  certain  man,  their  master,  Mai^ 
on,  a  heretic,  who  affirmed  that  there  was  in  Jesus  but 
one  will  or  operation.  The  Christiana  of  tbe  Ltbaocai, 
dupes  of  tbis  diabolical  error  of  Maron,  reroained  sep*- 
rate  from  tbe  Church  nearly  fiye  hundred  years.  At 
last,  their  bearts  being  tumed,  they  madę  profeesion  of 
tbe  Catholic  faith  in  presenoe  of  the  yenerable  father 
Amaury,  patriarch  of  Antiocb,  and  adopted  the  tradi- 
tions  of  tbe  Roman  Church."  Tbe  most  leamed  of  tbe 
modem  Maronites  haye  left  no  metbod  unemployed  to 
defend  their  Church  against  this  accnsation ;  they  haye 
labored  to  proye,  by  a  yariety  of  testimonies,  that  their 
ancestors  always  perseyered  in  the  Catholic  faith,  and 
in  their  attachment  to  the  Roman  ponttlf,  withont  ever 
adopting  tbe  doctrine  of  che  Monophysitea  or  Monothe- 
litcs (compare  Churchill,  Mount  Lebanon^  iii,  51).  Bot 
all  tbeir  efforts  are  insufficient  to  proye  the  tmth  of 
these  assertions,  and  the  testimonies  they  allege  appear 
absolutely  fictitious  and  destitute  of  autbority. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Maronitea  weie 
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bronght  back  to  the  oommanion  of  Romę  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Cruaaden.  £ven  in  our  day  the  MaroniteB, 
^  wananted,  indeed,  both  by  histortcal  and  traditional 
reoorda,  allude  in  terma  of  pride  and  aatisfaction  to  the 
aenrioe  done  by  their  anoeston  to  the  armiea  of  the  Cru- 
saders,  and  estimate  in  roond  numbeni  50,000  of  their 
popoUtion  as  having  fallen  imder  the  standards  of  the 
Groas"  (ChiuchiU).  Diiring  the  early  part  of  the  12th 
century  the  Communications  between  the  Maronito  pa- 
triarch  and  the  papai  see  were  of  frequent  recunence, 
and  thuB  the  way  was  easUy  paved  for  reunion.  Bat 
though  the  Maronites  joined  the  communion  of  Borne 
in  this  very  age,  it  required  three  centnries  morę  be- 
Ibre  the  sturdy  moantaineers  could  be  brought  to  ac- 
knowledge  Bome*s  supremacy  in  mattors  of  ecdesia** 
tical  discipUne,  and  we  are  afforded  a  picture  of  a  Chris- 
tian Church  existing  for  three  oenturies, "  popiah  in  all 
ita  forms  and  doctrines,  saving  the  cardinal  point  of  sub- 
misaion  to  the  pope."  They  had  entered  the  Bomish 
communion  on  the  establishment  of  the  Latin  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem  in  the  12th  century,  but  they  did  not  en- 
ter  into  a  formal  act  of  union  with  Romę  until  the  Coun- 
cil  of  Florenoe  in  1445,  and  only  formally  subscribed  to 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  in  1736.  Moeheim 
obeenres  that  the  subjection  of  the  Maronites  to  the 
apiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  pontiff  was  agreed 
to  with  thiB  exprea8  condition,  that  neither  the  popes 
nor  their  emissaries  shonld  pretond  to  change  or  abolish 
anything  that  related  to  the  ancient  rites,  morał  pre- 
cepts,  or  religious  opińions  of  this  people;  so  that,  in 
reality,  there  is  nothing  to  be  found  among  the  Maro- 
nites that  8avor8  of  popery,  if  we  except  their  attachment 
to  the  Roman  pontiff.  It  is  also  certain  that  there  aoe 
Maronites  in  Syria  who  still  hołd  the  Church  of  Romę 
in  the  greatest  arersion  and  abhorrence  (Schaff,  Ckurch 
Hitt.  iii,  783) ;  nay,  what  is  still  morę  remarkable,  great 
numbers  of  that  nation  residing  in  Italy,  even  under 
the  eye  of  the  pontiff,  oppoeed  his  authority  during  the 
17th  century,  and  threw  the  court  of  Romę  into  great 
perplexity.  One  body  of  these  non-conforming  Maro- 
nites retired  into  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  where  they 
joined  the  Waldenses;  another,  above  8ix  hundred  in 
nnmber,  with  a  bishop  and  seyeral  ecdesiastics  at  their 
head,  flew  into  Corsica,  and  implored  the  protection  of 
the  republic  of  Genoa  against  the  yiolence  of  the  in- 
qaisitora.  Their  union  with  Romę  gave  the  Maronites 
the  protection  of  European  powers,  especially  that  of 
the  deyoted  Frank ;  but  when  the  Franks  were  ezpelled 
from  Syria,  in  1300,  by  Małek  Ashraf,  the  Maronites 
were  compelled  to  defend  their  independence  against 
the  Mameluke  soyereigns,  and  the  greater  part  of  them 
became  mixed  up  with  the  Druses,  still  keeping  up, 
howeyer,  their  connection  with  Romę.  In  the  17th  cen- 
tury they  placed  thcmselyes  under  the  direct  protec- 
tion of  France,  Louis  XIV  and  Louis  Xy  granting  them 
"Letters  of  Protection;"  and  for  some  time  the  French 
oonsul  at  BeirCtt  eseroised  almost  regal  sway  oyer  them, 
the  Maronites  regarding  themselyes  as  "the  łYench 
of  the  East."  In  the  early  part  of  the  18th  cen  tor}' 
the  Druses  called  the  Mohammedan  family  of  the  She- 
habs  to  goyem  Lebanon,  and  in  1718  the  Turks  madę  the 
first  attempt  to  bring  the  inhabitants  under  the  direct 
rule  of  a  pacha.  They  resisted  successfuUy,  defeating 
the  Turks  in  the  Iwttle  of  Aindara;  but  in  1756  seyeral 
emira  became  Maronites,  and,  incited  by  the  Maronito 
deigy,  showed  great  favor  to  their  new  brethren,  there- 
by  displeaaing  the  Druses,  and  proroking  a  feeling  of 
ill-will  between  the  Druses  and  the  Muonitos,  which 
bas  not  yet  subsided.  The  pachas  of  Acre,  sińce  Jez- 
car,  carefuUy  promoted  this  misunderstanding,  for  they 
felt  that  the  tribes  of  Lebanon,  fully  united  under  an  en- 
terprising  chief,  would  beoome  dangerous  to  the  Porte. 
Yet  there  was  no  feeling  of  religious  animoeity  between 
the  two  nations  at  this  early  dato,  and,  wheneyer  polit- 
icalitroubles  broke  out,Druse  and  Maronito  sided  in- 
discriminately  with  both  parties.  £mir  Beshir  Shehab 
(178^1840),  although  in  secret  a  Maronito,  was  always 


suzTOunded  by  the  most  important  among  the  Dmses, 
and,  wheneyer  he  needed  h^p,  asked  it  of  them  rather 
than  of  the  Maronites.  Thus  the  Druses  and  the  Chris- 
tians  were  liying  peaceably  side  by  side  until  1831,  when 
Syria  passed  under  the  rule  of  Mohammed  Ali,  and  he 
commisaioned  his  son,  Ibrahim  Pacha,  to  goyem  the 
proytnoe.  Carrying  out  his  father^s  enlightened  yiews, 
Ibrahim  Pacha  applied  himself  to  the  improyement  of 
the  condition  of  his  Christian  subjects,  and,  in  spito  of 
the  opposition  of  the  Mohammedans,  they  were  raised 
to  dyil  and  military  oiBces.  The  Syriaus,  howeyer,  ao- 
customed  to  the  indolent  Turkish  rule,  revolted  against 
this  energetic  and  actiye  Egyptian  management,  and  it 
was  some  time  before  the  insurrection  was  ąuelled,  the 
Drusea  being  the  last  to  submit.  They  had  asked  the 
Maronites  to  join  them,  and  the  lattor,  who  had  held 
back  when  there  was  some  chance  of  success,  now  rosę 
under  the  most  friyolous  pretences.  In  the  mean  time, 
in  1840,  the  allied  tieet  of  England,  Austria,  and  Tur- 
key  were  employed  to  secure  the  restoration  of  Syria 
to  Turkey.  Turkish  agents  .were  busy  among  the  Mar- 
onites, fanning  the  flame  of  rebellion;  most  of  these 
wretohes  were  Englishmen.  Finally,  France  not  uphold- 
ing  Egypt,  Syria  was  retumed  to  Turkish  rule.  The 
position  of  the  Christians  now  became  worse  than  eyer, 
and  their  merchants  were  obliged  to  inyoke  the  protec- 
tion of  the  European  consuls  against  the  spoliation  of 
the  Turks.  Lord  Stratford  of  Redcliffe  interfered  in 
their  behalf  at  Constantinople,  and  quiet  was  for  a  while 
restored.  The  Turkish  goyemment  wished  to  appoint 
a  Turkish  goyemor  oyer  Lebanon,  bot  the  Eoglish  final- 
ly succeeded  in  obtaining  the  appointment  of  emir  Be- 
shir Kassim  Shehab,  a  Christian.  The  Druses,  how- 
eyer, took  exception  to  this  arrangement,  and  when  sub- 
sequently  the  Maronite  patriarch  attompted  to  confis- 
cato  all  ciyil  authority  for  the  benefit  of  the  Maronites, 
they  became  exasperated.  Colonel  Rosę,  the  English 
consul-general,  ¥rroto  on  that  occasion,  "  The  Maronito 
derg}'  show  a  determination  to  uphold  their  supremacy 
in  the  monntains  at  the  risk  of  a  ciyil  war."  And  a 
ciyil  war  was  the  result  of  this  obstinacy.  The  patri- 
arch (for  his  functions  among  the  Maronites,  see  below, 
under  III.  Rdigimu  Status. — 1.  Ckrgy)  at  the  same 
time,  by  his  mismanagement,  excited  the  jealousies  of 
the  Turks,  and  displeased  the  English,  whom  the  Druses 
hailed  as  their  friends. 

On  Sept.  14, 1841,  a  first  affny  took  place  between  the 
Druses  and  the  Christians  at  Deir  el-Kamar ;  it  was  re- 
pressed  by  the  efforts  of  colonel  Rosę.  The  Dnises  roee 
again,  howeyer,  on  Oct.  13,  14,  and  15,  and  the  entire 
destruction  of  the  town  was  only  preyented  by  the  arri- 
yal  from  Beirdt  of  colonel  Rosę  and  Ayiib  Pacha  on 
the  16th.  But  the  war  had  commecced,  and  the  Druses, 
assisted  by  the  Turks,  who  wilfuUy  and  purposely  pro- 
moted the  hatoful  strife,  soon  got  the  better  of  the 
Christians,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  interference  of 
the  English  consul,  Turkish  fanaticism  would  haye  ex- 
tinguished  eyery  Christian  lifc  on  and  near  Mount  Leb- 
anon. Quiet  was  restored,  howeyer,  only  for  a  sea- 
800.  See  DRUSBa  On  Aug.  80, 1859,  an  affny  took 
place  at  Bate^mirri,  three  hours  from  Beiriit,  origina- 
ting  in  a  quarrel  between  a  Dnise  and  a  Christian  boy, 
in  which  the  Dnises  were  defeated ;  but  the  next  day, 
Sunday,  they  renewed  the  fight  in  greator  numbers,  and 
were  yictorious.  The  Druses  now  commenced  bum- 
ing  the  Maronite  yillages;  the  Turks  fcaring  the  power 
of  European  goyeraments,  Kurchid  Pacha  put  an  end 
to  the  disturbiuice,  yet  without  punishing  the  offenders. 
The  Maronites,  perceiying  or  bclieying  tliat  a  secret  un- 
derstanding  exi8ted  between  the  Druses  and  the  Turks^ 
promptly  commenced  arming.  In  April,  1860,  Kurchid 
Pacha  receiyed  despatehes  from  Constantinople;  soon 
afterwards  Seid  Bey  JumUatt  assembled  a  Druse  diyan 
at  Muchtara,  and  great  agitotion  commenced  to  penrade 
the  Dnise  districts;  Christians  were  murdercd  either 
singly  or  in  smali  parties,  and  a  great  number  of  them, 
leaying  their  yillages,  fled  to  the  stronger  plaoea  of 
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Zacblć  and  Deir  el-Kamar.  On  Maj  4  some  Dnues 
broke  iiiCo  Łhe  conyeot  of  Amlk,  near  Deir  el-Kamar, 
and  murdered  the  superior  iu  his  bed.  The  Maronites 
still  sought  to  obtain  peace,  but  fotind  tbat  tbey  would 
be  compellcd  to  meet  foroe  with  force.  Three  tbousand 
men  from  Zachle  attacked  the  Druse  vUlage  of  Aindara, 
but  wcre  beaten  by  a  mach  smaller  force,  tbeir  arrange- 
ments,  and  especially  Łheir  discipline,  being  much  infe- 
rior  to  that  of  the  Druses.  Kurchid  Pacha  had  a  Turk- 
ish  camp  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  BeirClt,  and 
commanding  the  plain,  but  he  did  not  inteifere  now  as 
be  had  done  on  the  former  occasion.  On  the  contnury, 
after  encouraging  the  Maronites  by  promising  them  łus 
protection  against  the  Druses,  he  gave  the  signal  of 
their  massacre  on  May  30.  One  hundred  Turkiah  sol- 
diers  and  the  irregular  Turkish  cavaby  joined  the  Druses 
in  cutting  down  the  Maronite&  The  Druses  wouki 
have  pushed  on  to  Beirdt  had  they  not  been  prevent- 
ed  by  the  Turks.  The  European  oonsuls  now  attempted 
to  interfere;  they  were  met  with  fine  protestations  by 
the  Turkish  authorities,  and  nothing  was  done  to  re- 
press  the  outragea.  At  the  end  of  May  the  Druses 
blockaded  Deir  el-Kamar,  and  on  June  1  it  was  attacked 
by  4000  of  them.  The  city  surrendered  the  next  day. 
The  pacha,  after  entering  the  city,  upbraided  the  Maro- 
nites as  traitors,  rebels,  etc.,  because  they  had  thought 
it  wise*  to  defend  themselres  against  the  Drusee.  At 
the  same  time  2000  Druses,  commanded  by  Seleb  Bey 
Jumblatt,  took  Jezln,  and  murdered  the  inhabitants. 
Roman  Catholic  conrenta  shared  the  same  fate  as  those 
of  the  Maronites,  being  sacked,  plundered,  and  bumed : 
in  that  of  Meshmiisy  alone  thirty  monks  had  their 
throats  cut;  the  plunder  was  enormous.  Ali  Said  Bey'8 
district  was  given  up  to  iire  and  the  swonl.  Sidon  was 
only  sayed  by  the  timely  arriyal  of  captain  Maunsell, 
with  his  English  ship  the  Firefly,  on  June  3.  In  the 
Anti-Lebanon,  Said  hey*8  sbter  foUowed  her  brother*s 
example  and  instructions,  causing  the  Christiana  of 
Hasbeya  and  Kasheya  to  be  inveigled  into  the  serail 
of  the  former  place,  under  promise  of  their  being  taken 
safely  to  Damascus ;  they  were  there  murdered  in  cold 
blood  by  the  Druses,  without  distinction  of  age  or  8ex, 
on  June  10.  The  Turkish  soldiers  crowded  into  the 
serail  to  enjoy  the  sight,  and  some  of  them  even  took 
part  in  the  butchery.  On  June  14  Zachle  was  inyested 
and  taken  and  on  the  I9th  Deir  el-Kamar  met  with  the 
same  fate.  The  entire  małe  population  was  ruthleasly 
massacred,  and  the  city  given  a  prey  to  the  flames. 
The  8urviving  widows  and  children  fled  to  the  ooasts. 
On  June  22  a  disturbance  broke  out  at  Beir<lt,  in  which 
even  the  Europeans  were  assailed,  but  it  was  repressed 
with  the  aid  of  generał  Kmety  (Ismail  Pacha).  The 
purely  Maronite  districts  of  Lebanon  now  became  great- 
ly  alarmed,  the  morę  as  Turkish  soldiers  were  quartered 
there  under  the  pretence  of  protecting  them.  The  Eu- 
ropean consuls  adyised  together,  and  drew  up  a  remon- 
Btranoe  to  the  Druse  chiefs,  which  a  Mr.  Graham  was 
eent  to  deliver  to  themu  Said  Bey  Jumblatt,  however, 
wheii  appealcd  to,  declared  only  his  respect  for  Eng- 
land  and  his  willingness  to  see  this  struggle  end,  but 
added  that  he  had  no  power  over  it,  and  that  the  Druses 
would  not  obey  him.  Most  of  the  Druse  sheiks  con- 
triyed  to  ayoid  Mr.  Graham,  and  those  he  did  meet  gaye 
him  but  evasive  answers.  Einally,  on  July  10,  the 
Mohammedans  of  Damascus  rosę  against  the  Christians, 
of  whom  there  were  some  25,000  in  the  city.  The 
Christian  ąuarter  was  soon  a  heap  of  smouldering  ruins, 
beneath  which  nuroberless  corpses  were  buried.  Wom- 
en,  married  and  unmarried,  were  wandering  through 
the  streets,  and  were  seen  to  ery  for  assisŁance,  with 
heads  uncoyered  and  feet  naked,  appealiug  to  the  mur- 
derers  for  mercy.  Many  were  sold  as  slayes  for  a  few 
piastres,  or  taken  away  to  the  desert.  The  streets  were 
crowded  with  fanatics,  who  shouted  continually,  "Death 
to  the  Christiana!  Let  us  slaughter  the  Christiana ! 
Łet  not  one  remain !"  Eyery  church  and  convent  was 
phmdered  and  afterwardi  bumed.    The  silyer  plate, 


jeweliy,  and  gold  ooin  taken  fiom  tlicae 
"  were  not  allowed  to  be  plundered  by  the  rabble^  batt 
were  remoyed  by  sokUera.**    Theae  are  tbe  wotda  oł  tbe 
British  consul,  Mr.  Brant.    The  consulatea  of  Fnnee, 
Russia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  tbe  Unhed 
States  were  all  bumed.    Thoae  of  Rngland  and  Praaam 
escaped,  as  they  were  not  sitnated  in  tbe  ChiiAiao 
quarter,  and  they  became  an  asylum  f(»  ma  many  aa 
were  able  to  reach  them.    Otbers  were  sared  tn  gnat 
numbers  in  the  house  of  Abd-el-Kader,  andm  the  cita> 
del ;  but  the  goyemor,  Ahm«d  Pacha,  was  an  anokOTed 
witness  of  the  deyastation,  or  aa  aooomplioe  in  the  law- 
leas  deeds  of  the  plundering  rabble  (LoHtL  Her,  1860^ 
Oct.,  p.  160).    As  has  already  been  stated  in  tbe  artide 
Druses  (q.  y.),  the  French  and  English  goTcnmieBta 
were  obliged  to  come  to  the  reacue  of  the  Syrian  Chris- 
tiana, and  the  Porte  was  forced  to  inflict  ptutisbnMstt 
upon  those  whom  the  Turkish  officera  had  madę  pliant 
tools  for  the  destroction  of  the  Maronites.    On  Ang^.  3  a 
conference  of  the  great  powers — Britain,  Austria,  France* 
Pruasia,  Russia,  and  Tnrkey  as  well— met,  but  the  meet- 
ing  was  closed  without  aooompUshing  any  real  good. 
Ali  that  was  secured  was  the  promise  that  the  SabKoie 
Porte  had  endeayored  and  would  contimie  to  do  ita  datr: 
but  what  this  dnty  consisted  in,  it  has  been  haid  to  de- 
termine  to  this  day.     Only  a  few  weeks  prerioualj  the 
Christian  emirs  had  been  compeiled  by  the  Tknkish  pa- 
cha to  testify  that  the  conduct  of  the  Torks  waa  ine- 
proachable,  when  the  emirs  felt  oonstraincd  afterwaids 
to  acknowledge  their  extorted  perjnry.     In  Octobci^ 
finally,  the  intemational  conference  of  the  piempotm- 
tiaries  of  European  powers  oonyened  at  Beirftt,  and 
mowned  their  labors  sucoessfuUy,  June  9, 1861,  by  a  qK> 
ciał  treaty  conceming  the  administration  of  the  Łefaa- 
non.    See  Druses,  yol  ii,  p.  900,  col.  2. 

IŁ  Socied  Pońiion, — ^The  nation  may  be  oonsideted 
as  diyided  into  two  dasses,  the  oommon  people  and  the 
gheUes,  by  whom  must  be  undersŁood  the  most  emineot 
of  the  inhabitants,  who^  from  the  antiąaity  of  their  iinn- 
ilies  and  the  opulence  of  their  fortnnes,  are  aoperior  ta 
the  ordinary  dass.    lliey  all  liye  dispersed  in  the 
mountains,  in  yillages,  haaikts,  and  eyen  detached 
houses,  which  is  neyer  the  case  in  the  plaina.    The 
whole  nation  oonsists  of  cultirators.    Eyeiy  man  im- 
proyes  the  little  domain  he  poseesses,  or  farms,  with  his 
own  bands.     Eyen  the  «Aeub  tiye  in  tbe  same  manno, 
and  are  only  distinguisfaed  frcMn  the  rest  by  a  had  pe- 
lisse,  a  horse,  and  a  few  sligfat  adyantages  in  food  and 
lodging;  they  all  liye  fragally,  without  many  enjoy- 
ments,  but  also  with  few  wants,  as  they  are  httle  ae> 
ąuainted  with  the  inycntions  of  hucuty.     In  gcnersl, 
the  nation  is  poor,  but  no  one  wanta  necessaries;  and  if 
beggars  are  somctimes  seen,  tbey  come  rather  from  tbe 
searcoast  than  the  country  itsdf.    Pkoperty  ia  as  sacred 
among  them  as  in  Europę;  nor  do  we  hear  of  robberies 
and  extortions  so  freąnently  oomroitted  by  the  Tnxk& 
Trayellers  may  jonmey  there,  either  by  night  or  by 
day,  with  a  security  unknown  in  any  other  part  of  tbe 
empire,  and  the  stranger  is  receiyed  with  hoepitałity,  as 
among  the  Araba :  it  must  be  owned,  howcrer,  that  tbe 
Maronitea  are  less  generons,  and  rather  indined  to  the 
yice  of  parsimony.     Conformably  lo  the  doctiines  of 
Christianity,  they  haye  only  one  wife,  whom  they  fny 
ąuently  espouse  withont  haying  seen,  and  always  with- 
out haying  been  much  in  her  company.     Cootrary  to 
the  precepts  of  that  same  leligioo,  howeyer,  they  baye 
admitted,  or  retained,  the  Arab  custom  of  retaliatioo, 
and  the  nearest  relation  of  a  murdered  person  is  boood 
to  ayenge  him.    From  a  habit  founded  cm  distrust,  sad 
the  political  state  of  the  country,  eyery  one,  whether 
aheik  or  peasant,  walks  continoally  armed  with  a  mus- 
ket  and  poniarda^    This  is,  perhape,  an  ineonyenienoe; 
but  this  adyantage  resulta  from  it,  that  they  haye  oo 
noyices  in  the  use  of  arms  among  them  when  it  is  nee- 
essary  to  employ  them  against  the  Tnrks.    As  tbe  ooud- 
try  maintains  no  regular  troops,  eyeiy  man  is  obtigedto 
Join  the  aimy  iu  time  <^  war;  and  if  this  mitida  mn 
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well  coDdaeMd,  ic  «oqłcl  be  tupuJor  to  muiy  Europem 
anniea.  From  accotuiM  Uken  Ir  lale  fMn,  tłu  number 
to  8(1,000. 


le  SbKk  ud  tila  Wlfe. 

IIŁ  Rtlisioui  Slaluii.  ^Aithoagti  tbe  Huonitea  4n 
nnil^  with  Home,  ud  ttiouf^h  Łhey  are  perhapa  Łhe 
moct  ultnmaDUme  people  in  the  woild,  tbey  nererthe- 
loa  nuin  tb«ir  diMinctiire  nuioDil  nl«<  and  naiges. 

1.  Clfryg-^Tlte  mcnt  pecnliar  of  hU  their  inuitadoni 
ia  nndoubledly  the  clencaL  A<  we  hare  eeen  above, 
it  is  Hippoied  that  the  fouoder  of  tbe  Uanniitei  con- 
Htitated  himHlf  a  patriafch,  and  tbia  pońtion  remaini 
the  bigheat dignity  among  them.  Kia  troe  theyadmit 
tbe  aupremacy  of  Romę,  bat  for  the  home  goTemnienl 
of  the  Chnrch  the  patiiarch  ia  tbe  bigbeat  aathority, 
and  Lu  łiia  electioo,  aa  well  aa  in  tbe  aelectton  of  all  the 
dergy,  iha  Hanmila  eserciaea  his  own  prirate  Judg- 
inent,  independent  of  the  papai  power  at  Korne.  Hera 
it  nuty  not  be  impropet  tu  ttate  that  Ihe  patriaieh  ia  at 
pTtaent  ezpected  to  fumuih  «very  tentb  year  a  report  of 
the  atate  of  his  pitriarchate.  AiaocUted  with  the  pa- 
triaich  in  the  ecclaiutlcal  gavemment  of  tbe  Haro- 
nils  ara  twelre  biabopa,  but  oT  the  latter  four  ara  titu- 
lar,  OT  uipartibui.  The  patriuch  bimeelf  ia  choaen  by 
tbe  iHabopa  in  aecret  conclare,  and  by  ballot.  "  The 
debatea  uioally  laM  foi  taany  dayi,  and  even  weeka ;  at 
laat,  when  the  cbaice  ia  madę,  tbe  biabopa  preaent 
kneel  down  and  kiaa  the  new  patriarch'*  handij  tbe 
patriarch  immediately  wńtes  letteia  to  all  the  chief  no- 
blea  of  the  mountain  informing  them  oF  bin  nomination. 
The  laucr  loee  no  time  in  asaembUng  to  pay  him  their 
reapecta  and  make  their  obeisanoe.  A  peliaee  of  honor 
aliOTtly  afterwarda  anirea  for  tbe  patriarch  from  the 
gDvemOT  of  Lebanon.  Firea,  and  rejoicing,  and  iUu- 
■nination  eittend  tbroaghout  the  whole  nuige  of  the 
Haronite  diatńcU ;  a  petilion  ia  now  drawn  up  to  be 
eent  ło  tbe  pope,  praying  him  to  conSmi  tbe  choice 
which  haa  juat  beea  madę,  and  aigited  by  the  pnncipal 
cbiel&  It  U  open,  boweier,  to  tbe  clergy,  or  any  party, 
a  piouat  againH  tbe  ttomination.  .  .  .  The  pope, 
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obtained  by  penonal  anperiority  of  character.  .  .  .  Tbe 
ineome  of  tbe  patriarch  may  amount  to  about  £M>00  a 
year,  derired  prindpally  fram  landa  aet  apart  excla>ive- 
)y  fOT  tbe  olSce.  He  obtaina  likewiae  a  aiicCh  of  the 
nrenue  of  tbe  biahopa."  "  The  pairiarch  of  tbe  Maro- 
nitea,"  aayaMadden  {Turtiik  Kmpirr,  ii,  160),  "formerly 
exerdaed  very  extenaive  power  not  only  of  a  religiona, 
but  of  a  dvii  kind,  for  the  pnuctioa  of  bil  people,  wbo 
in  thoee  timea  poaaeeaed  many  important  immimities 
and  franchieea,  which,  aince  184!,  have  been  either  ab- 
fogated  or  aarimilated  to  tbe  priTilegea  enjoyed  by  tbe 
Roman  Catholic  Mibjecta  of  the  Porte.  Bat  the  Haro- 
nitea  atill,  in  all  great  emergendea  and  dangera  at  the 
handa  of  their  old  and  consŁant  enemiee  the  Eh-uaea,  are 
want  to  look  for  eounael  and  guidance  to  their  patriarch 
rather  than  to  tbe  emir,  their  nominał  civi]  protectOT. 
The  patiiarch,  in  tbe  winter,  rrndea  ordinaiily  at  Kca- 
man,  and  in  the  lummcr  at  tbe  monasteiy  of  Canotnn, 
in  the  vatley  of  Tripoli,  euppoaed  to  be,  on  veTy  inauffl- 
cient  grounda,  wbere  tbe  renerated  Maron  had  fiiced  hia 
abode."  The  eight  regulai  biahoprica  of  the  Maronile 
ChuTcb  are  Aleppo,  Tripoli,  Jebail,  Baalbek.Damaacua, 
Cyprua,  Beirflt,  Tyre,  and  Sidon.  The  incumbenla  ol 
tbia,  tbe  eecond  ofilce,  are,  like  tbe  patriarch,  poaaened 
of  stBted  revenuea,  that  enable  them  to  live  in  com- 
paratire  afliuence.  Tbdr  election  takea  place  aa  fid- 
lowa;  "Wben  a  biahop  diee,  tbe  patriarch  writea  to  the 
prindpal  people  nf  tb«  Tillage  under  the  juriadiction  of 
the  deceaaed  pralate,  ieqaesting  them  to  aaaembls  to- 
getber  and  nominate  a  prieet  to  tbe  racant  aee;  ahould 
then  be  a  unanimity  of  micea,  the  patriarch  conflnna 
ttieir  aelection ;  if,  on  tbe  contrary,  they  cannot  agree, 
ha  derirea  them  to  eend  him  the  namea  of  three  prieata, 
and  from  tbia  liat  he  selecta  one  for  Ihe  biabopric."  The 
inferior  clergy  of  the  Hanmitea,  who  have  no  fixed 
eouTcea  of  inrome,  aubaiat  on  the  producs  of  their  maaa^ 
ea,  the  bounty  of  their  congregationa,  and,  aboTe  all,  on 
fhe  ioior  ofAar  katidt,  Ł  e.  they  enerdae  tiadea,  or  cul- 
tivate  amall  plota  of  ground,  and  are  thna  induMriooaly 
employed/or  tke  mmUtnaiKt  af  Ihtir /nmlia :  it  ia 
one  of  thepeculiar  characteriaticaoftheEaatemdei^y 
that  they  are  not  attangera  to  the  mairied  itate.  The 
Hanmile  prieata  mairy  aa  in  tbe  fint  agea  of  tbe  Chuach, 
but  their  wiTea  muat  be  maidena,  and  not  widows;  itot 
can  tbey  mairy  a  aecoud  time. 

Tbe  porerty  to  which  the  Haronite  dergy  ia  doomed 
ia,  however,  iccompenaed  to  them  by  the  great  reepect 
the  people  award  them.  "Their  Tanity  ia  inccnantly 
flatteied;  whoever  approachea  them,  wbether  rich  or 
poot,  great  or  imali,  ia  anxioua  lo  kiaa  their  banda,  which 
theyfail  notlo  preaent.  .  .  .  It  ia  perbape  lo  the  patent 
inHuence  of  the  clergy  that  we  muat  allribule  Ihe  roild 
and  aimple  mannera  gencrally  pravailing  among  the 
Uaronitea,  for  Tiolenl  crimea  are  entremely  rare  among 
them.  Rerrihution  immediately  foliowa  erety  offence, 
■e  rigoious  in  prerent- 
■     [nong  tba 


howev 


r  faila   a 


which  haa  the  aupport  of  the  feudal  ańatocracy  and 
prindpal  dergy  of  Lebanon"  (Churchill,  iii, 78).  In  true 
pucrile  afTectalioa  and  preanmptuoua  inference,  the  pa- 
triarch of  the  Maroniiea,  who  ia  atyled  the  Patiiarch  of 
Antioch,  usuaily  Ukca  the  name  of  Ftler,  inteoded  to 
denote  an  official  deecent  from  tbe  apoatle  Peter.  "  Hia 
power,"  aiye  Churchill,  "ia  despotie,  and  fmm  hia  ded- 
MOD  tbere  ia  no  appeal,  either  in  temporal  or  apirituni 
aAira;  evea  the  pope'i  legate,  who  reddea  conaunt- 
ly  in  Lebanon,  and  ia  euppoaed  to  aoperintend  all  the 
ecdcaiaatical  proceedinga  of  the  Uaronite  Chnroh,  baa 
DO  influence  orer  tbe  patiiarcb  beyond  wbat  may  b« 
V,-Cco 


of  their  tlocka,  Befoie  a  ; 
ry  be  muat  obtain  tbe  coneent  of  hia  pastor  and  of  hia 
biabop,  If  they  diaapproTe  of  tbe  inarriage  they  pro- 
bibit  it,  and  the  Maronile  bas  no  remedy.  If  an  un- 
married  girl  become  a  motber,  ber  seducer  ie  compelled 
lo  many  ber,whateTer  be  the  iiieąuabty  of  their  con- 
ditiona ;  if  he  refuaea  he  ia  reduced  lo  obedience  by 
nieaaurea  of  aererity,  fasting,  impriaonment,  and  eveB 
bastinadoing.  Thia  infloence  of  the  dergy  eulenda  to 
eyery  deUil  of  dril  and  domesiic  life.  The  Maronile 
who  ahould  appeal  from  the  dedsion  of  the  clergy  to 
tbe  dvii  autbority  of  the  emin  would  not  be  lialened  to 
by  them.  and  the  aet  would  be  regarded  by  the  appel- 
lant'a  bishop  as  a  transgieeaion  lo  be  visited  with  oon- 
dign  poniabment"  (Kelly).  The  number  of  Maronile 
prieala  ia  aaid  to  be  120O,  and  the  numbei  of  their 

3.  Miiiuuria.^Ot  the  morę  than  200  conTenta  scat- 
I  leftd  tbroagb  Lebanon,  neariy  one  half  belong  to  the 
I  Hanmitea,  and  contaiu  ttom  20,000  to  25,000  inmate^ 
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who  all  wear  a  dUŁtncttve  costiime,  and  fullow  the  role 
of  St.  Anthony.  They  are  divided  into  three  different 
cong^regations:  Łhoee  of  St.  Isaiah,  Łhose  of  the  Alipinee, 
and  thoee  of  the  Libanese  or  Baladites ;  besides  which 
there  are  alao  a  number  of  nunneries.  Their  dren,  like 
that  of  all  Greek  nKmastica,  consiata  of  a  black  frock- 
ooat,  reaching  to  the  knees,  oonfined  round  the  waiat 
by  a  leathem  girdle,  and  surmounted  by  a  hood,  which 
can  be  drawn  over  the  head.  Tbis  attire  is  caUed  a 
^  cacooly."  The  temporal  affairs  of  the  oonventa  are 
directed  by  a  saperior  monk,  called  Reia  el-Aam,  a  sort 
of  accountant-general,  who  regulatea  all  the  diaburse- 
ments  of  his  fratemity.  ^  Lest  the  monks  shoiUd  form 
any  particular  local  attachments,  they  are  remoTed  from 
conyent  to  conrent  eyery  8ix  months,  in  a  kind  of  rota- 
tion.  They  are,  in  generał,  exceedingly  ignorant,  but 
akilful  in  such  trades  as  are  neoessary  for  their  own 
wants  and  neoessities."  **  The  monks,  by  the  niles  of 
their  order,  are  not  allowed  to  smoke  or  eat  meat.  The 
latter,  howerer,  is  permitted  in  case  of  sickness,  by  the 
order  of  the  physician  and  the  oonsent  of  the  superior. 
In  making  long  joumeys  the  bishop  may  give  the  same 
petmission,  prorided  they  shall  not  indulge  in  it  on  the 
days  in  which  ita  uae  is  forbidden  by  the  canona  of  the 
Ghurch.  Much  stress  ia  laid  on  the  nunneriea  being 
built  at  a  distance  from  the  conrenta;  and  no  non  or 
woman  ia  allowed  to  enter  a  convent,  nor  a  monk  to 
enter  a  nunnery,  exoept  on  oocasiona  of  g^reat  necessity, 
and  with  strict  limitation.  The  monks  are  employed 
in  their  prayers,  and  in  yarioua  oocupations  of  industry ; 
the  lay-brothers  tilUng  the  landa  of  the  conrents,  mak- 
ing shoes,  weaving,  bc^ging,  etc ;  and  the  priesta  ap- 
plying  themselres  to  study,  oopying  books,  and  other 
matters  befitting  the  dignity  of  their  oflSoe.  The  nuns 
are  taught  to  read  and  sew.  Both  the  monks  and  nuns 
vow  the  three  conditions  of  a  monaatic  life-— namely, 
chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience ;  and,  taken  as  a  whole, 
both  are  extremdy  ignorant  and  bigoted.** 

lY.  Peeuliar  Religious  £7«a^4.— Like  the  Bohemians 
and  the  Greek  Christians,  the  Maronites  administer  the 
sacraments  in  both  kinds,  dipping  the  bread  in  winę  be- 
fore  its  distribution.  *'  The  host  is  a  smali  round  loaf, 
nnleayened,  of  the  thickneas  of  a  finger,  and  about  the 
aize  of  a  crown-piece.  On  the  top  is  the  impression 
of  a  seal,  which  is  eaten  by  the  priest,  who  cuts  the  re- 
mainder  into  smali  pieces,  and  putting  it  into  the  winę 
in  the  cup,  administers  to  each  person  with  a  spoon, 
which  8erveB  the  whole  congregation"  (Kelly,  Syria 
and  the  Holy  lAxnd^  as  coropiled  from  Burckhardt,  etc., 
p.  92).  They  also  keep  up  public  nightly  prayen, 
which  are  attended  by  women  as  well  as  by  men ;  have 
a  peeuliar  commemoration  of  the  dead  in  the  three 
weeks  preceding  Lent,  and  their  whole  office  during 
Lent  is  of  immense  length  and  peeuliar  to  themselves. 
Indeed  their  ritual  and  liturgy  differ  in  many  respects 
from  those  of  the  Latin  Church.  The  masa  is  recited 
in  the  Syriac  language,  with  the  exception  of  the  Epis- 
tle  and  (^ospel,  and  some  prayers,  which  are  recited  in 
Arabie,  the  only  language  understood  by  the  people^  the 
Syriac  being  simply  used  in  the  seryioea  of  the  Church 
and  the  offices  of  the  priesta. 

V.  Educationai  Słatuś,—The  Maronite  clergy  had  for- 
merly  lands  at  Romę,  the  reyenues  of  which  were  ap- 
propiiated  to  keeping  up  a  seminary  for  the  edncation 
of  yonng  Christians  from  the  Lebanon ;  and  from  this 
high  school  came  forth  some  illustrious  Romanists,  e.  g. 
Gabriel  Sionita,  Abr.  Echellenais,  the  Assemani,  etc  The 
resources  of  this  appropriation  were  oonfiscated  by  the 
French  during  the  first  reyolutionary  war.  Since  then 
the  conrt  of  Romę  has  granted  them  a  kospituan  at  Romę, 
to  which  they  may  send  seyeral  of  their  youth  to  receive 
a  gratuitous  education.  It  would  seem  that  this  insti- 
tution  might  introduce  among  them  the  ideaa  and  arta 
of  Europę ;  but  the  pupila  of  this  school,  limited  to  an 
education  purely  monastic,  bring  home  nothing  but  the 
Italian  language,  which  is  of  no  use,  and  a  stock  of  the- 
ological  leaming  from  which  aa  little  adyantage  can  be 


deńyed ;  they  accordingiy  soon  aswimilate  with  tbe 
Nor  has  a  greater  change  been  operated  by  the  three  et 
four  miasionariea  maintained  by  the  French  CaptKhJes 
at  Gazir,  Tripoli,  and  BeirCit  Their  Ubors  oooisut  ra 
preaching  in  their  church,  in  inatructing  children  in  the 
Catechiam,  Thomas  k  Kempia,  and  the  Psalnoa,  aod  ia 
teaching  them  to  read  and  write.  Formerl y  tbe  Jcso- 
its  had  two  missionaries  at  their  hoose  at  Antuia,  but 
the  Lazaritea  haye  now  aueceeded  them  in  their  mia- 
sion.  The  most  yaluable  adyantage  that  haa  icanhed 
from  these  labors  ia  that  the  art  of  wriUng  haa  beeont^ 
roore  common  among  the  Maronites,  and  rendered  Łhein, 
in  that  country,  what  the  Copta  are  in  Egypt,  that  h, 
they  are  in  possession  of  all  the  posta  of  writera,  inte^- 
anta,  and  kaigaa  among  the  Turb^  and  eapedaUj  of 
those  among  their  neighbon,  the  Druses.  "  But,  thói^ 
the  ability  to  read  and  write  be  thua  generał  amon^  the 
Maronites,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  they  are  a  licer- 
ary  people.  Far  from  it ;  the  book-leaming  of  all  dase- 
es,  both  clergy  and  laity,  can  hardly  be  rated  too  knr. 
There  are  natiye  printing-pieseea  at  work  in  aonse  cC 
the  monasteries,  but  the  sheeta  they  issue  are  all  of  an 
ecclesiastical  kind — chiefly  portions  of  the  Scriptore  ts 
mass-books  in  Syriac,  which  few  eyen  of  the  cleigy  im- 
derstand,  thongh  they  repeat  them  by  zoUT  (Kelly,  p. 
97). 

The  American  Protestant  churches,  so  ably  repre- 
sented  by  the  Rey.  W.  M.  Thomson  and  oŁheia,  hax9 
done  aheady  a  noble  work  for  S3rria.  llw  Manmite,  o( 
courae,  haa  not  been  forgotten,  and  his  educatłonal  dis- 
adyantages  it  haa  been  sought  to  ameliorate  by  bring- 
ing  the  influence  of  American  schoola  to  hia  yenr  door. 
Tristram  (Land  offgrael  [Lond.  1665],  p.  22),  who  cites 
the  opinion  of  the  noted  pacha  Da(kd  Ogbli,  writes  the 
following  as  from  the  mouth  of  the  iUiuitrioaa  Hii»- 
sulman  ruler  of  Mount  Lebanon:  **He  spoke  with  mach 
warmth  and  interest  of  the  American  miasion-^cbools: 
and  it  was  gratifying  to  hear  his  independent  teatimoor 
to  the  importance  and  solid  naturę  of  the  work  they  an 
carrying  on,  especially  among  the  Maionitca, with  wbom 
he  oonsidered  they  haye  met  with  greater  aacceaa  than 
with  any  any  other  aect." 

See  Churchill,  Momit  Lebanon  (Lond.  1858, 3  TobL8To\ 
iii,  chap.  y-yiii;  id.  Drnte  and  Maronke  (Lood.  1S64» 
8yo) ;  Kelly,  Syria  and  the  Jlofy  Land  (compilcd  from 
Burckhardt  and  others),  chap.  yiii;  Guya,  BejĘruł  H  k 
Liban  (Par.  1860);  Madden,  Turlośh  En^ńre,  ii,  eh.  ri: 
Ritter,  Erdhtndej  xyii,  744;  Robinson,  Palestine,  ii,  573: 
Comte  de  Paris,  Durnaa  et  le  Liban,  p.  75-78 ;  Neale,  BitL 
Uohf  EoMt,  Ch,  (Introd.),  i,  153  sq.;  Cowper,  Stćl*  oi 
Syria  (Lond.  1860) ;  Schnurrer,  De  ted,  SpurmU,  (TaK 
1810  and  1811);  Silbemagl,  Yerfasttmff  ti.  getfemear- 
iiger  Bestand  sammłlicher  Kirchen  des  Orien/s  (Lands- 
hut, 1865) ;  Ffoulkes,  Ckristendom*$  Dinnonś,  i^  ch.  ix; 
New-Enfflanderf  1861,  p.  82;  Wetłminster  Retiew,  1862 
(July). 

Marot,  Cejemsmt^  a  French  poet,  known  in  the  tbe- 
ological  woild  for  his  translation  of  the  Plsalma  into 
French  yerse,  was  bom  at  Chalons  in  1495.  At  an  early 
age  he  commenced  writing  poetiy,  and  at  the  recon- 
mendation  of  Francis  I  becaroe  a  member  of  the  boose- 
hold  of  Margaret,  duchess  of  Alencon.  He  alterwanis 
accompanied  Francis  I  to  Italy,  and  was  wounded  ami 
taken  priaoner  at  the  battle  of  Payia.  On  hia  return  to 
France  he  wrote  poetry  for  Diana  of  Poitiers,  the  kio||;'i 
mistress,  who  showed  him  fayor ;  but,  ha^dng  presumed 
too  much  upon  his  lamiliarity  with  her,  she  diacarded 
him,  and  he  was  soon  aller  put  in  prison,  throi^h  ber 
agency  aa  some  haye  bełieyed,  in  1525.  Margaret  pro- 
cured  his  release;  and  it  appears  likely  that  Maiots 
intercourse  with  that  princesa  canaed  him  to  indioe 
towards  the  Reformation,  although  he  ia  not  known 
to  have  openly  embraced  iu  When,  in  1583,  Gemd 
Roussel  preached  iu  Paris,  after  the  diemisnl  ci  the  fa- 
natic  Sorbonniat  Beda,  satirical  yersea  againat  the  Prot- 
estanta were  poeted  on  the  walls;  Marot  answend  in 
the  same  tonę;  and  when  the  persecation  brake  oot,  in 
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the  spring  of  1584,  prohibited  booka  being  foimd  in  his 
dwelling,  Marot  was  compelled  to  flee  to  Beazn,  whence 
be  afterwanla  proceeded  to  Femraf  the  residence  of  the 
duchees  Renata  of  Este.  In  1536  Francis  I  recaUed  him 
to  his  court.  It  is  said  that  he  had  lecanted,  bat  this 
18  not  prored.  In  1538  he  commenoed,  with  the  aid  of 
the  learned  Yatablua,  the  translation  of  the  PsalmSi 
which  was  very  warmly  roceived ;  it  became  the  fashion 
at  oourt  to  sing  them,  and  Charles  Y  himself  gave  Ma- 
rot a  reward  of  two  hundred  doubloons.  The  Sorbonne, 
boweyer,  condemned  the  book,  while  the  pope  caused  it 
to  be  reprinted  at  Romę  in  1542.  Marot,  in  the  mean 
time,  was,  on  account  of  the  oondemnation  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  obliged,  in  1543,  to  flee  to  Geneyft,  where  he  was 
well  recdyed  b^  Calyin,  and  inyited  to  continae  his 
translation  of  the  Psalms,  which  was  first  used  in  pablic 
worship  at  Granson,  Switzerland,  Dec.  1, 1540.  Gene- 
▼a,  howeyer,  did  not  long  please  Marot,  accustomed  to 
the  gayety  of  the  French  court ;  and,  after  remaining  a 
while  at  Chambery,  he  went  to  Tuńn,  where  he  died  in 
1544.  The  flrst  known  edition  of  MaTot's  translation 
appeared  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1541 ;  it  oontained 
thirty  psalms,  a  poetical  translation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
etc  A  second  edition,  containing  thirty  psalms,  with  the 
niiisic,  and  the  litiugy  of  Geneva,  was  pablished  by  Cal- 
vin  in  1542.  The  next  year  another  edition  appeared, 
containing  twenty  morę  psalms,  dedicated  "  to  the  ladies 
of  France,"  and  accompanied  by  the  well-known  preface 
of  Calyin ;  this,  as  well  as  the  Bubseqaent  editions,  oon- 
tains  the  liturgy ;  the  catechism,  the  reformed  confession 
of  faith,  and  prayera  were  at  sundry  timcs  added  to  others. 
Tbe  remainder  of  the  Psalms  was  transUted  by  Beza 
(1550-^2),  and  in  1552  appeared  the  flrst  complete 
Psalter,  with  Beza^s  eloąuent  appeal  '*  to  the  Church  of 
our  Lord.'*  The  popularity  of  these  Psalms  was  so  great 
that,  after  the  Colloąuy  of  Poissy,  on  Oct.  19,  1561, 
Charles  IX  gaye  the  Lyons  prtnter,  Anton  Yincent,  the 
priyilege  of  printing  them.  In  the  17th  century  the 
translation  was  reyised  by  Conrart,  flrst  secretary  of  the 
French  Academy,  and  the  learned  Anton  Labastide. 
This  reyision,  approyed  by  the  Synod  of  Charenton  in 
1679,  was  admitted  in  the  churches  of  Geneya,Neufcha- 
tel,  and  Hesse,  while  the  ancient  text  remained  in  use 
in  the  French  yillages.  In  1701  Beausobre  and  Lenfant, 
at  Berlin,  undertook  a  reyision,  which  was  much  op- 
poeed,  especially  by  country  congregations.  See  Lbn- 
FAHT.  The  modem  reyision  was  accepted  withont  dif- 
ficulty.  Oiginally,  the  Psalms  of  Marot  were  sung  to 
popolar  tunes;  but  when  they  came  to  be  used  in  the 
Church  it  was  found  necessary  to  adapt  a  morę  solemn 
musie  to  them.  William  Frank,  howeyer,  who  is  consid- 
ered  the  original  composer  of  the  tunes,  wrote  only  a 
few.  The  Lyons  edition  of  1561  oontains  some  by  Louis 
Bourgeois;  those  of  1562  and  1565  haye  some  by  Claude 
Goudirael,  the  teacher  of  Palestrina,  in  four  yoices.  See 
Anguis,  Vie  de  Marot,  prefixed  to  his  (Euvres  (1823,  5 
Yola.  8yo) ;  Jan  Suet,  Lewn  en  Bedriff"  von  C,  Marot 
(1655);  Sainte-Beuye,  Tableau  de  la  Połne  Francaise 
au  *ixiime  nicie ;  Chrisłiem  Hemew,  yoL  ix ;  Paleario, 
IJfe  and  Times,  ii,  92  sq. ;  Herzog,  Reed-Encyidopadie,  tx, 
115 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Gener,  xxxiii,  924.    (J.  N.  P.) 

Ma'roth  (Hcb.  Maroth',  ni^iD,  bUUr  fountains; 
Sept.  6Svvai,  Yulg.  amaritudines),  a  place  apparently 
not  far  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  route  of  the  inyading 
Assyrian  anny  from  Ltfchish  (Mic.  i,  12 ;  see  Henderson, 
CommenL  ad  loc.).  Schwarz  (Paktt.  p.  107)  conjectures 
it  was  identical  with  Maarath  (Josh.  xy,  59) ;  but  this 
name  is  yery  different  in  the  Hebrew. 

Marou£    See  MarCf. 

Marosia,  a  Roman  lady  of  noble  birth,  but  of  infa- 
mous  reputation  in  the  scandalous  chronicles  of  ber  age, 
daughter  of  the  equally  notorioos  Theodora  (q.  y.),  was 
bom  near  the  close  of  the  9th  century.  On  the  dissolu- 
tion  of  all  the  morał  ties  of  public  and  priyate  life  which 
the  war  of  factions  occasioned  in  Romę  in  the  lOth  cen- 
tory,  Marozia,  by  her  beauty  and  ber  intrigues,  con- 


triyed  to  exercise  great  influence.  She  was  married 
three  times,  and,  accordłng  to  Luitprand,  had  skill  and 
addiess  enough  to  procure  the  deposition  and  death  of 
the  pope,  John  X,  and  the  eleyation  of  her  son,  the  fruit, 
it  is  aUeged,  of  adulterous  interoonise  with  pope  Sergiua 
Ul,  to  the  pontificate,  under  the  name  of  John  XI. 
This  testimony  of  Luitprand,  who  wrote  some  time  after 
the  period,  is  consideród  doubtful  by  Muratori  and  by 
Dr.  Perta.  See,  howeyer,  our  articles  John  X  and  Johk 
XL  In  her  latter  years  Marosia  snifered  the  punish- 
ment  of  her  early  crimes.  She  was  impriaoned  by  her 
own  son  Alberic,  and  died  in  prison  at  Romę  in  938. 

Marqueaas  lales,  iieąoently  applied  to  the  whole 
Mendafia  Archipelago,  ńfers  strictly  only  to  the  south- 
em  gronp  of  the  Mendafta  Archipelago,  in  Polynesia, 
the  northem  gioup  bearing  the  name  of  the  Washing- 
ton Islands.  They  are  situated  in  lat  7°  30'-10^  30' 
a,  long.  1880-140^  20'  W.,  haye  an  area  of  500  English 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  12,000,  and  were  dis- 
coyered  by  Mendafia  de  Neyra,  a  Spanish  nayigator,  in 
1596  (the  Washington  Isles  were  disooyered  in  1791  by 
Ingraham,  an  American).  The  isles  were  named  after 
the  yiceroy  of  Pera,  Marąueses  de  Mendoza.  They  are 
of  yolcanic  origin,  and  are  in  generał  ooyered  with  moun- 
tains,  lising  in  some  cases  to  about  3500  feet  aboye  the 
sea-leyel ;  the  soU  is  rich  and  fertile,  and  the  dimate  hot, 
but  healthy.  The  coasta  are  difficult  of  aooeas,  on  ac- 
count oS  the  surrounding  reefs  and  the  sndden  changes 
of  the  wind.  Cocoa-nut,  bread-frait,  and  papaw  treea 
are  grown,  and  bananas,  plantains,  and  sugar-cane  are 
cultiyated. 

Tbe  inhabitants  are  of  tbe  same  race  as  those  of  the 
Society  and  Sandwich  islands.  They  are  well  propor- 
tioned  and  handaome,  but  degraded  in  their  religion  and 
in  many  of  their  customs.  They  exhibit  some  confused 
notion  of  a  diyine  being,  whom  they  cali  Etooa;  but 
they  giye  the  same  name  to  the  spirit  of  a  priest,  of  a 
king,  or  any  of  his  relations,  and  generally  to  all  £uro- 
peans,  as  superior  beings.  Theprindpal  appearance  of 
a  religious  feeling  is  found  in  their  reyerenoc  for  any- 
thing  pronounoed  to  be  "  taboo"  or  sacred,  which  a  priest 
only  can  extend  to  any  generał  object,  but  which  eyery 
person  may  effect  upon  his  own  property  by  merely  de- 
claring  that  the  spirit  of  his  father,  or  of  some  king,  or 
of  any  other  person,  repoees  in  the  spot  or  article  which 
he  wishes  to  pre8er\'e.  They  haye  a  uniyersal  belief  in 
charms  (which  they  name  "  kaha")  which  kill,  by  im- 
perceptible  means  and  slow  degrees,  those  against  whom 
they  are  directed,  and  which  the  priests  chiefly  are  un- 
derstood  to  be  able  to  render  effectuaL  Some  referenco 
to  a  futurę  life  appears  in  their  funeral  rites.  The 
corpse  is  washed,  and  laid  upon  a  platform  under  a  piece 
of  new  doth ;  and,  to  obtain  a  safe  passage  for  the  de- 
ceasod  through  the  lower  regions,  a  great  feast  is  giyen 
by  the  family  to  the  priests  and  the  relations.  The 
body  continues  to  be  rabbed  for  seyeral  months  with 
cocoa-nut  oil,  till  it  becomes  quite  haid  and  incorrapti- 
ble ;  and  a  second  feast,  exactly  twelye  months  after  the 
flrst,  is  then  giyen  to  thank  the  gods  for  haying  granted 
to  tbe  deceased  a  safe  arriyal  to  the  other  world.  The 
corpse  is  then  brokcn  in  pieces,  packed  in  a  box,  and 
deposited  in  the  morai  or  burying-place,  which  no  wom- 
an  is  permitted  to  approach  upon  the  pain  of  death. 

On  some  of  the  islands  there  are  misuonary  stations; 
but,  although  cannibalism  has  been  abolished,  the  elTorta 
of  the  missionaries  haye  not  otherwise  met  with  much 
sucoess.  The  Gospel  was  introduced  in  the  Maiąuesas 
Mes  by  tbe  *<  London  Missionary  Sodety"  in  1797.  The 
first  missionary  was  William  Crook,  a  man  of  great  zeal 
and  untiring  energy.  Though  greatly  discouraged  by 
the  ignorance  and  rudeness  of  the  natiyes,  he  pushed  the 
good  work,  and  accomplished  much,  notwithstanding  his 
failure  to  socure  conyerts.  In  1825,  when  three  teach- 
en  came  to  his  aid,  it  was  found  that  the  natiyes  had 
destroyed  many  of  their  idols,  and  were  improying  in 
roorals.  In  1828  the  mission  was  abandoned ;  but  in  1831 
Mr.  Darling,  then  a  missionary  to  Tahiti,  yisited  the  iaki^ 
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and  gave  the  home  sodety  nich  glowing  acconots  of 
the  improvemento  tbat  had  been  wroaght  by  their  ear- 
lier  efforts,  tbat  the  mission  waa  re-estabUshed  in  1S33 
by  Mr.  Darling,  assbted  by  Measra.  Rodgenon  and  Stall- 
wortby,  and  four  natiyes  from  Tahiti ;  bat  in  1841  the 
work  was  again  abandoned.  The  Komanista  gained  a 
footing  in  1888;  and  when  in  1842  the  iales  were  plaoed 
under  French  protection,  the  Roman  Catholics  aecored 
most  favorable  tenns  for  their  misńonariea.  Their  urork, 
howeyer,  remains  tbus  far  without  fruit.  See  Aikmani 
Cffclop.  qf  Christian  Mianons,  p.  68. 

Marquette,  Jaoqub8,  a  celebrated  French  mission- 
ary  and  discorercr  of  the  17th  century,  was  bom  at 
Laon,  in  Picardy  ;'cntered  the  Order  of  the  Jesuiu ;  be- 
came  a  missionary,  and  travelled  and  labored  seyeral 
years  in  Canada  and  other  regions.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  first  exploring  party  to  the  MissisBippi  Riyer,  and 
wrote  a  narratiye  of  the  expedition  (Paris,  1681).  "  He 
writes,"  says  profcssor  Sparks,  "  as  a  scholar,  and  as  a 
man  of  careful  obseryation  and  practical  sense.  In  ey- 
cry  point  of  yiew,  thts  tract  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
Ing  aroong  those  tbat  iUustrate  the  early  history  of 
America.*^  On  his  return  from  the  Mississippi  be  re- 
sumed  his  miasionary  labors  among  the  Mianiis  on  Lakę 
Michigan,  and  died  there  in  1675. — Charleyoix,  Higtoire 
de  la  NouteUe  France,  s.  v. ;  Moreri,  Dkiionnaire  //m- 
tortcue,  a.y. ;  Bacqueyille  de  la  Potheric,  Hist.  de  PA  mer- 
igue  Septentrionale  (Paris,  1872, 4  yoU.  12mo);  Sparks, 
A  mer,  Biog,  yoL  x,  Ist  series,  s.  y. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog, 
Generale^  xxxiii,  942. 

Marques,  Juan,  a  Spanish  theologian,  was  bom  at 
Madrid  in  1564 ;  stndied  at  the  Uniyersity  of  Salaman- 
ca ;  joined  the  Augustines  of  Madrid,  and  attained  to  the 
first  dignities  of  his  order.  He  died  at  Salaroanca  Feb. 
17, 1621.  He  bas  written  El  gobemador  ChriglianOy  de 
ducido  de  las  ridos  de  Moysen  y  Josue^  principes  del  ptte- 
blo  a  Dios  (Salamanca,  1612, 1619, 1634,  fol)  :—Ij>s  dos 
Estados  de  la  espiriiual  GerusaUm  sobre  los  PscUmos 
cxxv  y  cxxxvi  (Medina,  1603,  and  Salamanca,  1610, 4to) : 
— Origin  de  los  Padros  ErmitafŁos  de  son  Acustin,  y  su 
rerdadera  institucion  antes  del  gran  concUio  Lateranense 
(Salamanca,  1618,  fol)  :—Vida  del  V.  P.  F,  Alonso  de 
Ilorozco  (Madrid,  1648,  8yo).  He  leli  in  manuscript 
some  comedies  and  seyeral  theological  treatlses.— Nich- 
olas Antonio,  Bibliołheca  Scripłorum  Hispania,  iii,  734 ; 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gśnirale^  vóL  xxxiii,  s.  y. 

Marąuis,  Jamea  H,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  near  Cross  Greek,  Pa.,  Noy.  20, 1815 ;  was  educated 
in  Jefferson  College^  Canonsbarg,  Pa. ;  stndied  diyinity 
in  the  Weston  Theological  Seminary,  Alleghany,  Pa.; 
was  licensed  by  Washington  Presbytery  in  1844,  and 
ordained  by  Sidney  Presbytery  in  1848.  During  the 
first  ten  years  of  his  ministry  be  labored  successiyely  in 
the  churches  of  Kenton,  Mansfield,  Shelby,  and  Ontario, 
Ohio.  In  1858  he  remoyed  to  Bloomington,  111.,  and 
commenced  to  labor  as  presbyterial  missionary  for  the 
presbyteries  of  Peoria  and  Bloomington.  In  1859  he 
acoeptcd  the  united  charge  of  the  charches  of  Salem, 
Branswick,  and  Elmwood,  which  he  retained  until  his 
death,  Feb.  22,  1863.  Mr.  Marąuis  was  noted  for  his 
faithfulness,  deyotion,  and  puńty  of  life.  He  was  emi- 
nently  suocessful  as  a  pastor ;  eamest  and  instmctiye  as 
a  preacher.  See  Wilaon,  Presk  Jlist,  A  Imanac,  1864,  p. 
17L    (J.L.S.) 

Marąuis,  Thomaa,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  near  Winchester,  Ya.,  in  1758.  His  early  life  was 
sabjected  to  many  depriyations.  He  receiyed  an  ordi- 
nary  comroon-school  education,  prosecuted  bis  classical 
Btadies,  amid  painful  yicissitudes,  at  Buffalo  and  Can- 
onsbarg, and  in  April,  1793,  was  licensed  to  preach; 
labored  one  year  as  a  licentiate,  and  in  1794  was  ordain- 
ed and  installod  pastor  of  the  churcfa  at  Cross  Creek,  Pa. 
In  1796  he  bccame  an  actiyc  missionary  to  tbe  Indians, 
trayelling  down  the  Alleghany,  and  the  lower  waters  of 
the  Muskingum  and  Scioto  riyen.  In  1802  he  became 
a  member  of  the  executiye  committee  of  the  Miasionary 


Board  weat  of  the  AUeghany  Moantaiii& 
ing  twenty  years  of  his  mtniatiy  were  filled  op  with 
mnltiplied  labors  and  yańed  but  unnsnal  utrrrm,  He 
died  Sept.  27, 1829.  Mr.  Maiqais  waa  a  labonoos  aad 
faithful  pastor,  eminently  wise  in  ooansely  and  apt  io 
introducing  and  enfordng  religiona  daty.  As  a  preadn 
er  he  was  oompoeed  and  earaeat,  extremelr  logical  n 
style,  and  entirely  perspicuous  in  tbe  ex|iraHBoo  €f 
thought.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  A  Unamac^  1864.  p.  171 ; 
%^>r^sS^^AnM^softhŁAmer.PM^pii,lx,9;^-$».    (J.L.&) 

Marraocl,  an  Italian  fńest,  eminent  aa  an  Orieotal 
scholar,  was  bom  at  Lucca  in  1612,  and  for  years  bdd 
the  professorship  of  Arabie  in  the  College  delia  Sapien- 
za  in  Romę.  He  died  in  1700.  His  principal  wm^  ta 
an  excellent  edition  of  the  Koran  in  -  Aiatńc,  w-iiU  a 
Latin  yersion  (1698).  <*  This,'*  says  Hallam,  in  bis  la- 
troduction  to  the  Literaturę  of  Europę,  '*  is  still  esteem- 
ed  the  besC— Thomas,  DicL  o/Biog,  and  MytAoL  a.  y. 

Marriage.  This  relation  is  in  a  generał  war  rep- 
resented  by  seyeral  Hebrew  words,  tbe  most  distińcdye 
of  which  are  seyeral  forms  of  "jrn,  chathan',  to  gire  im 
marriage ;  Gr.  yapoCf  a  wedding.  It  is  yeiy  remarka- 
ble,  howeyer,  as  well  as  significmt,  tbat  tbeie  łs  no  sin- 
gle word  in  the  whole  Hebrew  Scriptures  for  tJke  estate 
o/ marriage j  or  to  expre8S  tbe  abstract  idea  of  tredZoef-, 
małrimonyf  as  the  German  Ehe  does.  It  is  only  in  tbe 
post-exilian  period,  when  the  lam  of  marriage  had  grad- 
ually  deyeloped  themselyes,  tbat  we  meet  with  tbe  ab- 
stract r\^VS'^H  and  y\'\'\=Zivyoc  {Jebamodk,  yi,  5;  Kid- 
dushin,  i,  2)  ;  the  former  denoting  the  legały  and  the  lat- 
ter  the  wUund  side  of  matrimony.  But  eyen  tben  ao 
such  definition  of  marriage  lb  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew 
writings  as  we  find  in  the  Roman  law,  ^  Nuptic  sont 
conjunctio  maris  et  feminse  et  consortium  omnis  yitie, 
diyini  et  humani  juris  oommunicatio**  {Dig.  lib.  zaiii, 
tit.  2, "  De  ritu  nupt.").  In  the  present  artide,  which 
treats  of  marriage  as  found  among  the  Hebrew  race,  we 
shall  freely  ayail  onrselyes  of  those  found  in  tbe  Dietioa- 
aries  of  Kitto  and  Smith.    See  Wedlock. 

I.  Origin,  Primitice  Relations,  and  General  Viev  of 
the  Married  State, — 1.  The  institution  of  marriage  is 
founded  on  the  requirements  of  man'8  naturę,  and  datea 
from  the  time  of  his  original  creation.  It  nouiy  tw  said 
to  haye  been  ordained  by  God,  in  as  far  aa  man'8  naturę 
was  ordained  by  him ;  but  its  formal  appointment  was 
the  work  of  man,  and  it  bas  eyer  been  in  its  easence  a 
natural  and  ciyil  institution,  though  admitting  of  i\» 
infusion  of  a  rcligious  element  into  it.  This  view  of 
marriage  is  exhibited  in  the  historical  aocount  of  its 
origin  in  the  book  of  Genesis ;  the  peculiar  formation  of 
man*s  naturę  is  assigned  to  the  Creator,  wbo,  aeeing  it 
"  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,*'  determined  to  fonn  an 
"  help  meet  for  him"  (ii,  18),  and  accordingly  completed 
the  work  by  the  addition  of  the  female  to  tbe  małe  (I 
27).  The  neceasity  for  this  step  appears  from  tbe  words 
used  in  the  declaration  of  the  diyine  counsel  Man,  as 
an  intellectual  and  spiritual  being,  would  not  baye  been 
a  worthy  representatiye  of  the  Delty  on  eartb,  ao  laa^ 
as  he  liyed  in  solitude,  or  in  communion  only  witb  be- 
ings  either  high  aboye  him  in  the  scalę  of  creation,  as 
angels,  or  far  beneath  him,  as  the  beasts  of  tbe  field.  It 
was  absolutely  necessary,  not  only  for  his  oomfort  and 
happiness,  but  still  morę  for  the  perfection  of  tbe  diyine 
work,  that  he  should  haye  a  ^  help  meet  for  him,*'  or,  as 
the  words  morę  properly  mean,  *^  the  exact  counterpart 
of  himseir*  (i Wą  ntc,  Septuag.  iSoijSdc  Kar  avT6v; 
Yulg.  adjutorium  simile  sibi,  "a  help  meet  for  him*') — a 
being  capable  of  reoeiying  and  refiecting  his  thonghts 
and  affections.  No  sooner  was  the  formation  of  woman 
effected,  than  Adam  reoogniaed  in  that  act  tbe  will  of 
the  Creator  as  to  man's  social  condition,  and  imroediate- 
ly  enunciated  the  important  statement,  to  wbicb  bis 
posterity  migbt  refer  as  the  charter  of  marriage  in  all 
succeeding  ages,  "  Therefore  shall  a  man  leaye  hia  £t- 
thor  and  Łds  motber,  and  shall  cleaye  unto  hia  wife ;  and 
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they  shaU  be  one  flesh**  (ii,  24).  From  these  words, 
coupled  with  the  drcumetanoes  attendant  on  the  forma- 
tion  of  the  fint  woman,  we  may  evolYe  the  following 
principles :  (1)  The  unity  of  man  and  wife,  aa  implied 
in  her  being  formed  out  of  man,  and  as  espressed  in  the 
words  "one  iiesh;"  (2)  the  indiasolnbleneflB  of  the  noai^ 
liage  bond,  ezcept  on  the  strongest  grounda  (compare 
Matt  xiz,  9) ;  (3)  monogamy,  as  the  original  law  of 
maniage,  resulting  fiom  there  having  been  but  one 
originid  couple,  as  is  forcibly  ezpreased  in  the  subse- 
qaent  reference  to  thia  passage  by  our  Lord  C*they 
/tratn,"  Matt  xix,  5)  and  St.  Paul  ("  two  shall  be  one 
flesh,"  1  Cor.  vi,  16) ;  (4)  the  social  equality  of  man  and 
wife,  aa  implied  in  the  terma  ith  and  ithshak,  the  one 
being  the  exact  correlatiye  of  the  other,  as  well  as  in 
the  words  **help  meet  for  him;"  (6)  the  subordination 
of  the  ¥rife  to  the  huaband,  conseąnent  upon  her  subse- 
quent  fonnation  (1  Cor.  xi, 8, 9;  1  Tim.  ii,  18) ;  and  (6) 
the  respectire  datiea  of  man  and  wife,  aa  implied  in  the 
words  "  help  meet  for  him." 

2.  The  introduction  of  sin  into  the  world  modified  to 
a  certain  extent  the  mutual  relations  of  man  and  wife. 
As  the  blame  of  seduction  to  sin  lay  on  the  latter,  the 
condition  of  subordination  was  tumed  into  subjecdon, 
and  it  was  said  to  her  of  her  husband,  **  he  shall  role 
over  thee"  (Greń.  iii,  16)— a  sentence  which,  regarded  as 
a  prediction,  has  been  strikingly  fulfiUed  in  the  poaition 
assigned  to  women  in  Oriental  oountries ;  but  which,  re- 
garded as  a  rule  of  life,  is  fully  snstained  by  the  voice 
of  naturę  and  by  the  teaching  of  Christianity  (1  Cor. 
xiv,  34 ;  £ph.  v,'22, 23 ;  1  Tim.  ii,  12).  The  evil  effects 
of  the  fali  were  soon  apparent  in  the  oorrupt  usages  of 
marriage :  the  unity  of  the  bond  was  impaired  by  po- 
lygamy,  which  appears  to  have  originated  among  the 
Cainites  (Gen.  iv,  19) ;  and  its  purity  was  dcteriorated 
by  the  promiscuous  intermarriage  of  the  *'  sons  of  God" 
with  the  **  danghters  of  men,**  i.  e.  of  the  Sethites  with 
the  Cainites,  in  the  days  preceding  the  flood  (Gen.  vi,  2). 

3.  For  the  history  of  marriage  in  the  later  ages,  see 
below.  One  ąuestion  may  properly  be  oonaideied  here, 
L  e.  ceUbacy,  Shortly  before  the  Christian  sra  an  im- 
portant  change  took  place  in  the  viewB  entertained  on 
the  ąuestion  of  marriage  as  affecting  the  spiiitual  and 
intellectual  parta  of  man*8  naturę.  Throughout  the  Old- 
Testament  period  marriage  was  regarded  as  the  indis- 
pensable  duty  of  every  man,  nor  was  it  surmised  that 
there  ezisted  in  it  any  drawback  to  the  attainment  of 
the  highest  degree  of  holiness.  In  the  intenral  that 
elapsed  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament  periods,  a 
apirit  of  aaceticism  had  been  evolved,  probably  in  an- 
tagonism  to  the  foreign  notioiia  with  which  the  Jews 
were  brought  into  doae  and  paioful  contact.  The  Es- 
senes  were  the  first  to  propound  any  doubts  as  to  the 
propriety  of  marriage ;  some  of  them  avoided  it  alto- 
gether,  others  availed  themselves  of  it  under  restric- 
tions  (Josephus,  Wcu-j  ii,  8,  §  2, 13).  Similar  view8  were 
adopted  by  the  TherapeutsB,  and  at  a  later  period  by  the 
Gnostics  (Burton's  Ledures,  i,  214) ;  thence  they  passed 
into  the  Christian  Church,  forming  one  of  the  distino- 
tive  tenets  of  the  Encratites  (fiurton,  ii,  161),  and  finally 
developing  into  the  system  of  Monachism.  The  philo- 
sophical  tenets  on  which  the  prohibition  of  marriage 
was  baaed  are  generally  condemned  in  CoL  ii,  16-23,  and 
specifically  in  1  Tim.  iv,  3.  The  generał  propriety  of 
marriage  is  enforced  on  numerous  occasions,  and  absti- 
nence  from  it  is  commended  only  in  cases  where  it  was 
rendered  expedient  by  the  calls  of  duty  (Matt  xix,  12 ; 
1  Cor.  vii,  8, 26).  With  regard  to  remarriage  after  the 
deith  of  one  of  the  parties,  the  Jews,  in  common  with 
other  naUons,  regarded  abstinence  from  it,  particnlarly 
in  the  case  of  a  widów,  laudable,  and  a  sign  of  holiness 
(Lukę  ii,  86, 7;  Josephus,  Anł,  xvii,  13,  4;  xviii,  6,  6); 
but  it  is  elear,  from  the  example  of  Josephus  (Vit.  76), 
that  there  waa  no  prohibition  even  in  the  caae  of  a 
priest.  In  the  Apostolic  Church  remairiage  was  re- 
garded as  occasionally  undesirable  (1  Cor.  vfi,  40),  and 
la  an  abeolute  disąualification  for  hdy  functions,  wbetb- 


er  in  a  man  or  woman  (1  Tim.  iii,  2, 12 ;  v,  9) ;  at  the 
same  time  it  is  recommended  in  the  caae  of  young  wid- 
owB  (1  Tim.  V,  14). 

II.  Modę  o/seUetinff  a  Bride,  Betrothal,  and  Marriage^ 
price. — 1.  Imitating  the  example  of  the  Father  of  the 
Uniyerse,  who  provided  the  man  he  madę  with  a  wife, 
fathers  from  the  beginning  oonsidered  it  both  their  duty 
and  preTogative  to  find  or  select  wive8  for  their  sons 
(Greń.  xxiv,  3 ;  xxxviii,  6).  In  the  absence  of  the4a- 
ther,  the  selection  devolved  upon  the  mother  (Gen.  xxi, 
21).  Even  in  cases  where  the  wishes  of  the  son  were 
consulted,  the  proposals  were  madę  by  the  father  (Gen. 
xxxiv,  4, 8) ;  and  the  vio]ation  of  tfais  parental  prerog- 
ative  on  the  part  of  the  son  was  **  a  grief  of  mind"  to  the 
father  (Gen.  xxvi,  86).  The  proposals  were  generally 
madę  by  the  parenta  of  the  young  man,  except  when 
there  was  a  differenoe  of  rank ;  in  such  a  caae  the  nego- 
tiations  prooeeded  from  the  father  of  the  maiden  (£xod. 
ii,  21),  and  when  accepted  by  the  parents  on  both  sides, 
sometimes  also  consulting  the  opinion  of  the  adult  broth- 
ers  of  the  maiden  (Gen.  xxiv,  61 ;  xxxiv,  11),  the  mat- 
ter  was  considered  as  settled  without  reąuiring  the  con- 
sent  of  the  bride.  The  case  of  Bebekah  (Gen.  xxiv,  68) 
forms  no  exception  to  tbis  generał  practioe,  iuasmuch  as 
the  alliance  had  already  been  conduded  between  Elea- 
zar  and  Laban,  and  the  ąuestion  put  to  ber  aflerwards 
was  to  consult  her  opinion,  not  about  it,  but  about  the 
time  of  her  departuie.  Before,  however,  the  marriage- 
contract  waa  finally  concluded,  a  price  C^ns)  was  stip- 
ulated  for,  which  the  young  man  had  to  pay  to  the  fa- 
ther of  the  maiden  (Gen.  xxxi,  16 ;  xxxiv,  12),  besidea 
giving  presents  Cjnc)  to  her  relations  (Greń.  xxiv,  63; 
xxxiv,  12).  This  marriage -price  waa  regarded  as  a 
compensation  due  to  the  parents  for  the  loes  of  seirice 
which  they  sustained  by  the  departnre  of  their  daugh- 
ter,  as  weU  as  for  the  trouble  and  expense  which  they 
incurred  in  her  education.  Uenoe,  if  the  profiered  young 
man  had  not  the  reąuisite  compensation,  he  was  obliged 
to  make  it  up  in  senrice  (Gen.  xxix,  20 ;  Exod.  ii,  21 ; 
iii,  1).  Some,  indeed,  deny  that  a  price  had  to  be  paid 
down  to  the  father  for  parting  with  his  daugnter,  and 
appeal  for  support  to  Greń.  xxxi,  16,  where,  aooording  to 
them,  "  the  daughters  of  Laban  make  it  a  matter  of 
complaint,  that  their  father  bargained  for  the  service8 
of  Jacob  in  exchange  for  their  hands,  just  as  if  they 
were  ttrangtn;^  thus  showing  that  the  sale  of  daugh- 
ters waa  regarded  aa  an  unjuat  act  and  a  matter  of  com- 
plaint (SaalschUtz,  Dom  Motaucha  Recht,  p.  733).  But, 
on  a  cloaer  inspection  of  the  pasaage  in  ąuestion,  it  will 
be  seen  that  Rachel  and  Leah  do  not  at  all  complain  of 
any  indignity  heaped  on  them  by  being  sold  just  aa  if 
they  were  atrangen,  bat,  on  the  contrary,  mention  the 
sale  to  oorroborate  their  statement  that  they  are  no 
longer  their  father'a  property,  have  no  morę  any  portion 
in  hia  poasessioD,  and  are  naw  regarded  by  him  aa  stran- 
gers,  sińce,  according  to  the  usual  cuatom,  they  have 
been  duły  sold  to  their  husband,  and  hence  agree  with 
the  latter  that  it  ia  time  for  them  to  depart  Beaides, 
the  marriage-prioe  is  distinctly  mentioned  in  other  pa»- 
sages  of  S^pture  (Exod.  xxii,  16, 16 ;  1  Sam.  xviii,  23, 
26;  Ruth  iv,  10;  Hos.  iii,  2),  and  waa  oommonly  de- 
manded  by  the  nationa  of  antiąuity ;  aa  the  Babylonians 
(Herod,  i,  196) ;  Aseyrians  (J£lian,  V.  II.  iv,  1 ;  Strabo, 
xvi,  746) ;  the  andent  Greeka  (Oe^M,  viii,  8 18  sq. ;  Arist 
PM.  ii,  8;  Pausan.  iii,  12,  2);  the  Germans  (Tacitus, 
Gtrm,  xviii),  and  still  obtains  in  the  East  to  the  present 
day.  In  fact,  it  oould  not  be  otherwise  where  polygamy 
was  practioed.  As  the  number  of  maidens  was  under 
such  drcumstanoea  less  than  that  of  wooers,  it  called 
forth  competition,  and  it  was  but  natoral  that  he  who 
offered  the  highest  marriage-prioe  obtained  the  damseL 
There  was  therefore  no  fixed  marriage-price ;  it  varied 
aooording  to  circumstances.  We  meet  with  no  dowry 
given  with  the  bride  by  her  father  during  t^e  patri- 
archal  age,  except  a  maid-aerrant  (Gen.  xziv,  61 ;  xxix> 
24,29). 
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2.  The  Mosaic  enactments  introduoed  no  chanfces  into 
these  tuageflb  The  iather^s  power  over  the  child  in 
matten  of  marriage  continued  paraniount,  and  be  could 
give  hia  children  to  any  one  he  pleased  without  aaking 
their  consent  Thus  Caleb  offera  his  daaghter  Achsah 
(Joflh.  XV,  16, 17)  as  wife  to  any  one  mrho  will  conąuer 
Kirjath-aepher  (Judg.  i,  12).  Saul  promises  his  daugh- 
ter  to  him  who  shall  kill  the  Philistine,  and  barters  his 
daggbter  Michał  for  the  prepaoes  of  a  handred  slain 
PhillaUnes  (1  Sam.  xvii,  26,  27;  xviu,  25-27);  and  Ib- 
zan  takes  thirty  wives  for  his  thiity  sons  (Judg.  xii,  9). 
The  imaginary  case  of  women  soliciting  husbands  (Isa. 
iv,  1)  was  designed  to  convey  to  the  mind  a  pictore  of 
the  ravages  of  war,  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
males  had  fallen.  A  judicial  marriage-prioe  pM3Q 
hbiran)  was  DOW  introduoed,  which  was  fixed  at  fifty 
silver  shekels  (Exod.  xii,  16,  with  Deut  xxii,  29),  being 
the  highest  ratę  of  a  serrant  (Lev.  xxvu,  8),  so  that 
one  had  to  pay  as  much  for  a  wife  as  for  a  bondwoman. 
When  the  father  of  the  maiden  was  rich  and  did  not 
want  the  marriag^^price  OMioa  ytm  •)"»X),  he  expected 
some  ferrice  by  way  of  compensation  for  giving  away 
his  daughter  (1  Sam.  xviii,  26).  As  soon  as  the  bar- 
gain  was  ooncluded,  and  the  mairiage-price  paid,  or  the 
required  service  rendered,  the  maiden  was  regarded  as 
betrotW  to  her  wooer,  and  as  sacredly  belonging  to 
him.  In  fact,  she  was  legally  treated  as  a  married 
woman  (1D*^M  nVK) ;  she  could  not  be  separated  from 
her  intended  husband  without  a  bill  of  divorce,  and  the 
same  law  was  applicable  to  her  as  to  married  people. 
If  she  was  pertuaded  to  criminal  oonduct  between  the 
espousals  and  the  bringing  her  home  to  her  husband'8 
house,  both  she  and  her  seducer  were  publicly  stoned  to 
death ;  and  if  she  was  violated,  the  culprit  suffered  cap- 
ital  pnnishroent  (Deut  xxii,  28-27,  with  ver.  22;  and 
Lev.  XX,  10).  With  such  sacredness  was  betrothal  re- 
garded, that  even  if  a  bondmaid  who  was  bought  with 
the  intention  of  ulttmately  becoming  a  secondary  wife 
(£xod.  xxi,  7-11),  was  gnilty  of  nnchastity  prior  to  her 
entering  into  that  state,  both  she  and  her  seducer  were 
acourged,  while  the  latter  was  also  obliged  to  bring  a 
ain-offering,  and  the  priest  had  to  pray  for  the  foiigive- 
ness  of  his  sin  (Lev.  xix,  20-22).  £vei7  betrothed 
man  was  by  the  Mosaic  law  exempt  from  military  ser- 
vice  (Deut.  xx,  7). 

8.  In  the  post>«xilian  period,  as  long  as  the  children 
were  minors — ^which  in  the  case  of  a  son  was  up  to  thir- 
teen,  and  a  daughter  to  twelve  years  of  age--the  pa- 
renta  could  betroth  them  to  any  one  they  choee ;  but 
when  they  became  of  age  their  consent  was  required 
(Maimonidefl,^»feAofA/«AifM,iii,ll,12).  OocańonaUy 
the  whole  business  of  selecting  the  wife  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  a  friend,  and  hence  the  case  might  arise  which 
is  Buppoeed  by  the  Tahnudisto  (Jtbam,  2,  §  6, 7),  that  a 
man  might  not  be  a^are  to  which  of  two  sisters  he  was 
betTothed.  So  in  Egypt  at  the  present  day  the  choice 
of  a  wife  is  sometimes  intrusted  to  a  professional  woman 
Btyled  a  kkdfbeh;  and  it  is  sddom  that  the  bridegroom 
■ees  the  features  of  his  bride  before  the  marriage  has 
taken  place  (Lane,  i,  209-211).  It  not  unfrequently 
happened,  however,  that  the  selecdon  of  partners  for 
life  was  madę  by  the  young  people  themseWes.  For 
this,  the  ceremonies  connected  with  the  oelebration  of 
the  fe8tivals  in  the  Tempie  afforded  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity,  as  may  be  gatheied  from  the  foUowing  remark 
in  the  Mishna:  "R.  Simeon  ben-Gamaliel  says,  There 
were  never  morę  joyous  festiyals  in  Israel  than  the  16th 
of  Ab  and  the  Day  of  Atonement.  On  these  the  maid- 
ens  of  Jerusalem  used  to  oome  out  dreesed  in  whitc  gar- 
ments,  which  they  borrowed,  in  order  not  to  shame 
thoee  who  had  nonę  of  their  own,  and  which  they  had 
immersed  [for  fear  of  being  polluted].  Thus  arrayed, 
these  maidens  of  Jerusalem  went  out  and  danced  in 
the  yineyards,  singing,  Young  man,  lift  up  thine  eyes, 
and  see  whom  thon  art  about  to  choose ;  fix  not  thine 
eye  upon  beauty,  but  look  rather  to  a  pious  family ;  for 


grracefulness  is  deceit,  and  beanty  la  Tanitj,  b«ft  the 
woman  that  fears  the  Lord,  she  is  woithy  of  piaiae" 
(^MtffUlOf  iv,  8).  Having  mjMie  his  choioe,  the  yong 
man  or  his  father  informed  the  maiden*s  father  of  it, 
wheienpon  the  young  people  were  legally  betrothed. 
The  betrothal  was  celebrated  by  a  feaat  madę  in  the 
house  of  the  bride  {Jtbamotk,  48  a ;  Toamik,  26  b  ;  Pt»- 

tachimy  49  a;  KidduMn, 45  b),  and  is  called  "{"^K".' ł"p. 
madę  aacred,  for  by  it  the  bride  was  madę  eacied  to  her 
bridegroom,  and  was  not  to  be  touched  by  any  one  dse. 
It  is  also  called  ')'^D*^'^M,  which  may  be  from  D"^8t  = 
m^^K,  to  hetroUu  For  a  betrothal  to  be  legal«  it  has  u> 
be  effected  in  one  of  the  following  three  modes :  1.  B§ 
money^  or  mum^a  wortA,  which,  accordiug  to  the  scbool 
of  Shammai,  must  be  a  denar  (^3*^1)  =  90  giains  of  pare 
g<dd,  or,  aocording  to  the  scbool  of  Hillel,  m  permtak 
(MZ31*^&)=half  a  gndn  of  porę  Bilver,  and  whkfa  is  to 
be  given  to  the  maiden,  or,  if  she  is  a  minor,  to  her  £ih 
ther,  as  betrothal  price  (')'^snn*^p  TpZ) ;  2.  By  Utter  or 
oofi/racf  (')'^D'1^"*X  *^I30),  which  the  young  nuui,  either 
in  person  or  through  a  proxy,  has  to  give  to  the  maiden, 
or  to  her  father  when  she  is  a  minor ;  or,  8.  By  ookabila-' 
tioH  (nK*^a,  tims),  when  the  young  man  and  maidea. 

having  pronounoed  the  betrothal  formuła  in  the  prescnce 
of  two  witnesses,  retire  into  a  separate  room.  Thia.  how- 
cver,  is  oonsidered  immodest,  and  the  man  i»  acoorged 
{KiddiŁśhinj  12  b).  The  legał  formuła  to  be  pronoanced 
is,  ^  Behold,  thou  art  betrothed  or  sanctified  to  me  (Tcn 

bK*!©**!  ni2JX5  nna  '^h  nompn  pk),  accoidii^  t» 

the  law  of  Moses  and  Israel"  (Kiddushmy  i,  1 ;  iv,  9; 
Tonjlha  Kełhubołhf  iv;  Kethuboth,  iv,  8;  Maimonides, 
HUchoth  Ithuihf  iii;  £ben  Ha-Ezer^  xxxii),  llioągli 
betrothment,  as  we  have  seen  before,  was  the  bcginoing 
of  marriage  itself,  and,  like  it,  could  only  be  broken  off 
by  a  regular  hiU  qfdicorcement  (I32i),  yet  twelve  moDths 
were  generally  allowed  to  intervenc  lietween  it  and  act- 
ual  marriage  (n&in)  in  the  case  of  a  maiden,  to  prepare 
lier  ontfit,  and  thirty  days  in  the  case  of  a  widów  (^Ktłka- 
both,  67  a).  The  interooune  of  the  betrothed  dnring 
this  period  was  regulated  by  the  customs  of  the  differ- 
ent  towns  (Mishna,  Keihuboth,  ▼,  2).     When  this  rooie 

solemn  betzothment  ('}*^lC1*T'^p)  was  afterwards  nnited 
with    the    marriage   ceremony   (nfilM),   engageneals 
(*p3l^lS))  morę  in  our  sense  of  the  word  took  its  place. 
Its  naturę  and  obligation  will  best  be  underatood  by  pe- 
rusing  the  contents  of  the  contnct  (D*^iCr)  wliicfa  is 
madę  and  signed  by  the  parties,  and  which  is  aa  foUows: 
^*  May  he  who  dedares  the  end  from  the  beginning  gire 
stability  to  the  words  of  this  contract,  and  to  the  oov- 
enant  madę  between  these  two  parties !  namely,  between 
A,  bachelor,  with  the  consent  of  his  father  B,  and  C,  who 
is  proxy  for  his  daughter  D,  spinster.     The  said  A, 
bachelor,  engages,  under  happy  anspicea,  to  take  the 
afore-mentioned  D,  spinster,  by  marriage  and  betrotbil 
(T^ttJin-^pi  nem),  accordingto  the  Uw  of  Moses  snd 
Israel.    These  heuceforth  are  not  to  conceal  anything 
from  each  other  appertaining  to  money  or  goods,  but  to 
have  equal  power  over  their  property.     Moreover,B, 
the  said  father  of  the  bridegroom,  is  to  dress  his  aoo  in 
goodly  apparel  before  the  marriage,  and  to  give  the  sam 
of . . .  in  cash ;  whilst  C,  father  of  the  said  bride,  is  to 
give  his  daughter  before  the  marriage  a  dowry  in  cish 
to  the  amount  of . .  .  as  well  as  jewellery  to  the  soMMint 
of . .  .  to  dress  her  in  goodly  apparel  correspondiog  to 
the  dowr}",  to  give  her  an  outfit,  and  the  bridegroom  lk€ 
Taliih  ({^'^dhd),  L  e.  the  fringed  wrapper  used  at  pnyer 
[see  Frinoe],  and  KUUl  (b:3'^p),  L  e.  the  white  buial 
garment,  in  łiarmony  with  his  position  and  in  propor- 
tion  to  the  dowry.    The  marriage  is  to  be  (D.T.)  on 
the  . . .  in  the  place  . . .  at  the  expen8e  of  the  aud  G, 
the  bride'8  father,  and,  if  agreed  to  by  both  parties,  but 
take  place  witliin  the  specified  period.    Now  the  two 
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paities  have  pledged  themselyes  to  all  thia,  and  have 
taken  upon  themselyes  by  tn  oath  to  abide  by  it,  on  the 
penalty  of  the  gieat  anathema,  aud  at  the  peiil  of  for- 
feitiog  half  the  dowiy ;  but  the  foifeit  is  not  to  absolre 
from  the  anathema,  nor  is  the  anathema  to  absolTe  from 
the  foifeit.  The  said  father  of  the  bride  also  nnder^ 
takes  to  board  at  his  table  the  newly-married  couple  for 
the  space  of . . .  and  fumish  them  with  lodgings  for  the 
space  of . . .  The  sorety  on  the  part  of  the  bridegroom 
ia  E,  son  of  F ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  bride,  G,  son  of  H. 
The  two  bridal  parties,  however|  guarantee  that  these 
Bureties  shall  not  suffer  thereby.  Farther,  C,  the  said 
father  of  the  bride,  is  to  giye  his  daughter  an  aasurance 
letter,  that,  in  the  event  of  his  death,  she  is  to  get  half 

the  inheritance  of  a  son  Oat  *«2Cn  ^aV);  whilst  the 
bridegroom  pledges  himself  to  get  his  brothezs,  in  the 
eyent  of  his  dying  without  iasae,  to  give  her  a  ChaliMoh 
doeumaU  [forwhich  see  below],  without  any  oompensa- 
tion.  But  if  there  should  be  dispote  or  delay  on  the 
Bubject,  which  God  forbid,  the  decision  ia  to  be  left  to 
the  Jewish  oongregation.  We  have  taken  all  thia  in 
poflsession  from  the  party  and  suretiea,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  other  parties,  so  that  everything  aforementioned 
may  be  obsenred,  with  the'usnal  wttneaa  which  quali- 
fied  ua  to  take  care  of  it.  Done  thia  day  . . .  £very- 
thing  muat  be  obaeryed  and  kept  (Signed) . .  .'  (Comp. 
Nackku  Shiffa,  9  b).  Thia  contiact,  which  ia  written 
in  Rabbinic  Hebiew,  ia  uaed  by  all  orthodox  Jewa  to  the 
present  day. 

III.  Marriage  Ceremonks, — 1.  In  the  pie-Mosaic  pe- 
riod, when  the  propoeala  were  acoepted,  and  the  mar- 
riage-price  OMlS),  aa  well  aa  the  aundry  other  gifta 
QnQ),  were  duły  diatributed,  the  bridegroom  Cinn) 
oould  at  once  remove  the  bride  (nbs)  from  her  father'^ 
houae  to  hia  own  houae,  and  thia  removal  of  the  maiden, 
nnder  the  benedictiona  of  her  iamily,  but  without  any 
definite  religioua  ceremony  whateyer,  and  cohabitation, 
oonaummated  and  espreaaed  fnarria^  (HtDM  npb). 
Thus  we  are  told  that  tsaac,  when  meeting  Eleazar  and 
Rebekah  in  the  field,  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  by  the 
former  of  what  had  tranapired,  took  Rebekah  to  the  tent 
of  hia  departed  mother,  and  thia  without  further  cere- 
mony constituted  the  marriage,  and  she  Ihertby  became 
his  wife  (n»S<b  lb  "łnm,  Gen.  xxły,  63-67).  Under 
morę  ordinary  circumstances,  howeyer,  when  the  bride 
had  not  at  once  to  qait  her  parental  roof  under  the  pro- 
tection  of  a  friend,  as  in  the  case  just  mentioned,  but 
where  the  marriage  took  place  in  the  house  of  the  bride's 
parenta,  it  waa  celebrated  by  a  feast,  to  which  all  the 
friends  and  neighbors  were  inyited,  and  which  lasted 
aeycn  days  (Gen.  xxix,  22, 27).  On  the  day  of  the  mar- 
riage, the  bride  was  conducted  to  her  futurę  husband 
yeiled,  or,  morę  properly,  in  an  outdoor  wrapper  or  shawl 
(?)'^7X),  which  nearly  enyeloped  her  whole  form,  so  that 
it  was  impossible  to  recognlse  the  penon,  thua  acoount- 
ing  for  the  deception  practiced  on  Jacob  (Gen.  xxiy,  65 ; 
zxix,  23)  and  on  Judah  (Gen.  xxxyiii,  14). 

2.  With  regard  to  age,  no  restriction  is  prononnoed  in 
the  Bibie.  Early  marriage  ia  spoken  of  with  approyal 
in  acyeral  passages  (Proy.  ii,  17 ;  y,  18 ;  laa.  lxii,  6),  and 
in  redttcing  thia  generał  statement  to  the  morę  definite 
one  of  years,  we  must  take  into  account  the  rery  early 
age  at  which  persons  arrive  at  puberty  in  Ońental  coun- 
tries.  In  modem  Egypt  marriage  taken  place  in  gen- 
erał before  the  bride  has  attained  the  age  of  8ixtcen, 
frequently  when  she  is  twelye  or  thirteen,  and  occasion- 
ally  when  she  is  only  ten  (Lane,  i,  208).  The  Mosaic 
law  prescribes  no  dyil  or  religious  forma  for  the  celc- 
bration  of  marriage.  The  oontract  or  promise  madę  at 
the  payment  of  the  marriage-price,  or  when  the  seryice 
which  waa  reqnired  in  ita  stead  was  rendered,  constitu- 
ted the  Bolemn  hond  which  henceforth  nnited  the  ea- 
ponsed  parties,  as  is  eyident  from  the  fact  pointed  out 
in  the  preceding  sections,  that  a  betrotbed  maiden  was 
both  called  a  married  wamanj  and  waa  legally  treated 


aa  auch.  There  can,  howeyer,  be  no  doubt  that  the  an- 
cient  cuatom  of  celebrating  the  consummation  of  the 
marriage  by  a  feaat,  which  lasted  seyen  days  (Gen.  xxix, 
22,  27),  must  haye  become  pretty  generał  by  this  time. 
Tłius  we  are  told  that  when  Samson  went  to  Timnath 
to  take  his  wife,  he  madę  there  a  feast,  which  continued 
for  seyen  days,  according  to  the  usage  of  young  men  on 
such  occaaiona  (D*^^in3n  y^'S'^  "p  "^3),  that  the  parenta 
of  the  bride  inyited  thirty  young  men  {vioi  tov  i^/i^ui- 
voc,  Matt.  ix,  15)  to  honor  his  nuptials,  and  that  to  re- 
lieye  their  entertainment,  Samson,  in  harmony  with  the 
preyailing  custom  among  the  nations  of  antiquity,  pro- 
poeed  enigmas  (Judg.  xiy,  10>18).  We  afterwaids  find 
that  the  bridal  pair  were  adoined  with  nuptiał  crowns 
(Cant.  iii,  U ;  Isa.  lxi,  10)  madę  of  yarious  materiałs 
— gold,  aUyer,  myrtle,  or  oUye — yarying  in  costliness 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  parties  (Mish- 
na,  <Soto,  ix,  14;  GemarOf  49  a  and  b;  Selden,  Ux.  Ebr, 
ii,  15),  and  that  the  bride  e^jecially  wore  gorgeous  ap- 
pareł,  and  a  peculiar  girdle  (Psa.  xly,  13, 14;  Isa.  xłix, 
18 ;  Jer.  ii,  12),  whence  in  fact  she  deriyed  her  name 
Kailah  (nbs),  which   signifies   the   omameniedf  the 

adomed,  Thua  attired,  the  bridegroom  and  bride  were 
led  in  joyous  prooesaion  through  the  streets,  accompa- 
nied  by  banda  of  singera  and  musictana  (Jer.  yii,  84; 
xxy,  10;  xxxiii,  11),  and  saluted  by  the  greetings  of 
the  maidens  of  the  place,  who  manifested  the  liyelieat 
intereat  in  the  nuptiał  train  (Cant.  iii,  11),  to  the  houae 
of  the  bridegroom  or  that  of  hia  father.  Herę  the 
feaat  waa  prepared,  to  which  all  the  friends  and  the 
neighbors  were  inyited,  and  at  which  most  probabły 
that  sacred  coyenant  was  oonduded  włiich  caroe  into 
YOfgane  during  the  poet-Moaaic  period  (Proy.  ii,  17;  Ezek. 
xyi,  8;  MaL  ii,  14).  The  bride,  thicldy  yeiled,  was  then 
conducted  to  the  (")*Tn)  bridal  chamber  (Gen.  xxix,  28 ; 
Judg.  xy,  11 ;  Joeł  ii,  6),  where  a  nuptiał  couch  (nSTI) 

was  prepared  (Psa.  xix,  6 ;  Joeł  ii,  16)  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  afiTord  facllity  for  asoertaining  the  following  mom- 
ing  whether  she  had  preseryed  her  maiden  purity ;  for 
in  the  abaence  of  the  signa  virgimŁcUis  she  was  stoned 
to  death  before  her  fathcr^s  house  (Deut.  xxii,  13-21). 

8.  In  the  period  after  the  exile  the  proper  age  for 
marriage  is  fixed  in  the  Mishna  at  eighteen  {Ahothj  y, 
81),  and  though,  for  the  sake  of  preaerying  morality, 
puberty  was  regarded  as  the  desirable  age,  yet  men  gen- 
erałly  married  when  they  were  9evenUen  {Jebamoth^  62; 
Kidiuahin^  29).  The  Talmudists  forbade  marriage  in 
the  case  of  a  man  under  thirteen  yeara  and  a  day,  and 
in  the  case  of  a  woman  under  twelye  years  and  a  day 
(Buxtorf,  Synagog^  cap.  7,  p.  143).  The  day  originalły 
flxed  for  marriage  was  Wednesday  for  maidens  and  Fri- 
day  for  widows  (Mishna,  Kethuboth,  i,  1).  But  the  Tal- 
mud already  partially  discarded  tliis  arrangement  (G»- 
mara,  Uńd.  3  a),  and  in  the  Middłe  Agea  it  became  quite 
obaolete  {Eben  ffa^Etar,  łxy).  The  primitiye  practioe 
of  the  aagea,  howeyer,  has  been  resumed  among  the  oi^ 
thodox  Jews  in  Russia,  Połand,  etc  The  wedding-feast 
was  celebrated  in  the  house  of  the  bridegroom  {Kethu- 
bothf  8  a,  10  a),  and  in  the  eyening,  for  the  bridal  pair 
faated  all  day,  sińce  on  it,  as  on  the  day  of  atonement, 
they  oonfessed  their  sina,  and  their  tranagresaions  were 
forgiyen.  On  the  day  of  the  wedding,  the  bride,  with 
her  hair  flowing,  and  a  myrtle  wreath  on  her  head  (if 
she  was  a  maiden,  Mishna,  Kethuboth^  ii,  1),  was  con- 
ducted, with  musie,  singing,  and  dancing,  to  the  house 
of  the  bridegroom  by  her  relations  and  friends,  who 
were  adomed  with  chaplets  of  myrtle,  and  carried  palm 
branches  in  their  hands  (Kethuboth,  16, 17 ;  Sabbałh,  110 
a;  ^oto,  49  b).  The  streets  through  which  the  nuptiał 
procession  passed  were  lined  with  the  daughters  of  la- 
raeł,  who  greeted  the  joyous  train,  and  acattered  before 
them  cakes  and  roasted  ears  of  wheat,  while  fonntalna 
freely  poured  forth  winę  {Kethuboth^  15  b;  Berachothf 
50  b).  Ilaying  reached  the  houae,  the  bridegroom,  ac^ 
coropanied  by  the  groomsmen,  met  the  bride,  took  her 
by  the  liand,  and  led  her  to  the  tłireshold.    The  Kethu- 
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bak  (T\y\rO)=dcnaHo  propter  or  anie  nupHas,  or  the 

marriage-settlement,  alluded  to  in  thc  book  of  Tobit 
(viiy  15),  was  Łhen  written,  which  in  the  case  of  a  maid- 
en  always  promises  200,  and  in  the  case  of  a  widów  100 
daiar  (each  denar  being  equal  to  90  grains  of  pure  gold), 
whether  the  parties  are  rich  or  poor  (Mishna,  Kethu^ 
both,  i,  2),  though  it  may  be  enlarged  by  a  specUl  cove- 
nant  (n2'fna  n'1BDir).  The  dowry  could  not  be 
claimed  until  the  termination  of  the  marriage  by  the 
death  of  the  husband  or  by  dirorce  (ibid,  v,  1),  though 
advance8  might  be  madę  to  the  wife  preyiously  (ix,  8). 
Sabflequently  to  betrothal  a  woman  lost  all  power  orer 
her  property,  and  it  became  yested  in  the  husband,  un- 
less  he  had  previously  to  marriage  renounced  his  right 
to  it  (viii,  1 ;  ix,  1).  The  marriage  must  not  be  cele- 
brated  before  this  settlement  is  written  {Baba  Kama, 
89).  The  wording  of  this  instrument  has  undergone 
▼arious  changes  in  the  course  of  time  {Kethuboih,  82  b). 
The  form  in  which  it  is  given  in  the  Talmud,  by  Mai- 
monides,  etc^  is  as  foUows :  **  Upon  the  fourth  day  of 
the  week,  on  the  .  .  .  of  the  month,  in  the  year  .  .  .  of 
the  creation  of  the  world,  acoording  to  the  computation 
adopted  in  this  place.  A,  son  of  B,  sald  to  C,  spinster, 
daughter  of  E,  *  Be  thou  my  wife  acoording  to  the  law 
of  Moses  and  Israel,  and  I  will  work  for  thee,  honor  thee, 
maintain  thee,  and  provide  for  thee  acoording  to  the 
costom  of  Jewish  husbands,  who  work  for  their  wives, 
honor  them,  maintain  them,  and  provide  for  them  bon- 
estly ;  I  also  give  thee  the  dowry  of  thy  virginity,  200 
silyer  Sus,  which  belong  to  thee  by  the  law,  aa  well  as 
thy  food,  thy  apparel,  and  whatsoerer  is  iequired  for 
thy  maintenance,  and  I  will  go  in  to  thee  acoording  to 
the  custom  of  the  whole  earth.'  And  C,  the  spinster, 
consented,  and  became  his  wife.  The  dowry  which  she 
brought  him  from  the  house  of  her  father,  in  silyer, 
gold,  and  omaments,  as  well  aa  in  apparel,  domestic 
utensils,  and  bedding,  amounts  to  .  .  .  pure  silrer,  and 
A,  the  bridegroom,  has  consented  to  add  to  it  from  his 
own  property  the  same  sum;  and  the  bridegroom  said 
thus :  *  I  undertake  for  myself  and  my  heirs  aflcr  me  the 
security  for  this  Kethubahy  this  dowry  and  this  addi- 
tion,  so  that  the  same  shall  be  paid  from  the  best  and 
most  choice  of  my  possesuons  which  I  have  under  the 
whole  heayen,  which  I  have  aoquired  or  shall  acquire 
in  real  or  personol  property.  AU  this  propierty  is  to  be 
mortgaged  and  pledged,  yea,  even  the  coat  which  I  have 
on  is  to  go  in  order  to  pay  this  Kdhubah,  this  dowry 
and  this  addition,  from  this  day  to  all  eternity.'  And 
the  surety  of  this  Kethubah,  this  dowry  and  this  addi- 
tion, A,  the  bridegroom,  has  undertaken  in  the  strict- 
ness  of  all  the  Kethubaht  and  supplement  Instruments 
usual  among  the  daughters  of  Israel,  and  which  are 
written  according  to  the  order  of  our  sages  of  blessed 
memory,  not  after  the  manner  of  a  merę  ylsionar^'  prom- 
ise  or  cmpty  formuła.  We  haye  taken  posscssion  of  it 
from  A,  the  bridegroom,  and  given  it  to  C,  spinster, 
daughter  of  £,  according  to  all  that  is  written  and  ex- 
plained  aboye,  by  means  of  such  a  garment  as  is  legał 
in  the  taking  of  possession.  All  this  yea  and  amen. 
(Signed)  .  ,  ."  Comp.  Maimonides,  Jad  Jta-Ckazaka 
Ililckołh  Jebum  Ye^Cheliza,  iy,  88.  Among  the  roore 
modem  Jews  it  is  the  custom  in  some  parts  for  the 
bridegroom  to  place  a  ring  on  the  bride's  finger  (Picart, 
i,  239) — a  custom  which  also  preyailed  among  the  Ro- 
mans (Smith,  Diet.  nf  Ani,  p.  604).  Some  writers  haye 
endeayored  to  proyc  that  the  rings  noticed  in  the  O.  T. 
(Exod.  xxxy,  22;  laa.  iii,  21)  were  nuptial  rings,  but 
there  is  not  the  slightest  eyidcnce  of  this.  The  ring 
was  neyerthelcss  regarded  among  the  Ilebrews  as  a  to- 
kcn  of  fidolity  (Gen.  xli,  42),  and  of  adoption  into  a 
famtly  (Lukę  xv,  22).  According  to  Selden  it  was  orig- 
'  inally  givcn  as  an  eqniyalent  for  dowTj'-money  {Uror 
Fbroic.  ii,  14).  After  the  document  was  handed  over  to 
the  bride,  crowns,  yarying  in  expen8e  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  partie^,  were  placed  upon  the  heads 
of  the  bridal  pair  {Sotaf  49  a,  b),  and  they,  with  their 
relations  and  friends,  sat  down  to  a  snmptuous  repast; 


the  marriage-feast  was  enliyened  by  the  f^oesta,  wite 
sang  yarious  songs  and  asked  each  oCher  amiwing  lid- 
dles  {BerackotAj  81  a ;  Nedarim,  51  a),  parcbed  oom  wh 
distribnted  among  the  guests  if  the  bride  wa«  a  vixpa 
{Ketk,  ii),  and  when  the  meal  was  conduded  with  cos- 
tomary  prayer  of  thanksgiying,  the  bridągroom  aupple- 
mented  it  with  pronouncing  over  a  cup  of  winę  the  aerea 
nuptial  benedictions  (n'^3'^a  7at9)  in  the  pceseoce  ef 
at  least  ten  persons  {Kethuboth,  7  b),  which  gwe  tbe 
last  religious  oonsecration  to  the  maiTiageHx>venaat,  and 
which  are  as  follows :  L  "  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  oor 
God,  king  of  the  uniyeiae,  who  hast  created  ererything 
for  thy  glory."  iL  "  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  cMir  God, 
king  of  the  uniyerse,  who  hast  created  maiu**  iii 
"Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  king  of  the  uni- 
yerse, who  hast  created  man  in  thine  image,  in  the  im- 
age of  the  likenesa  of  thy  own  form,  and  hast  prpp«red 
for  him,  in  himself,  a  bnilding  for  the  perpetuity  of  the 
spedes.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  the  cieator  of  man.** 
iy.  ''The  barren  woman  shall  rejoice  exGeediii^ly,  and 
shout  for  joy  when  her  chUdren  are  gathered  azound  ber 
in  delight.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  rejoioest 
Zioń  in  her  children."  y.  "Make  this  loying  pair  to 
rejoice  exceedingly,  as  thou  hast  madę  thy  creatoie  re- 
joice  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  in  the  beginning.  Blessed 
art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  rejoicest  the  bridegTx>om  and  the 
bride."  vL  '*  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  king 
of  the  uniyerse,  who  hast  ordained  joy  and  gladnesa. 
bride  and  bridegroom,  delight  and  song,  pleasure  and 
intimacy,  loye  and  friendship,  peaoe  and  concord ;  spced- 
ily,  O  Lord  our  God,  let  there  be  heard  in  the  cities  o€ 
Judah  and  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  thc  yoioe  of  joy 
and  the  yoice  of  gladness,  the  yoice  of  the  brid^roMn 
and  the  yoice  of  the  bride,  the  yoice  of  jubilant  bride- 
grooms  nnder  their  canopies,  and  of  the  yoong  men  at 
the  nuptial  feast  playing  musie.  Blessed  art  thou,  O 
Lord  our  God,  who  makest  the  bridegroom  rejcioe  with 
his  bride.*'  yii.  "  Remove  aU  soffering  and  anger ;  thea 
wili  the  dumb  be  heaid  in  song;  lead  us  in  the  paths  of 
righteoosness,  liaten  to  the  benedictiona  of  the  cfaildicD 
of  Jeshurun !  With  the  permission  of  oor  eenion  and 
rabbins,  and  my  mastera,  let  us  biesa  onr  God  in  whose 
dwelling  is  joy,  and  of  whose  bountiea  we  haye  par- 
taken !"  to  which  the  guests  respond,  ^  Blessed  be  our 
God,  in  whose  dwelling  is  joy,  of  whose  bonnties  we 
haye  partaken,  and  by  whose  goodness  we  li\-e  f  and 
he  then  answers,  "  Then  let  us  bless  our  God,  in  whose 
dwelling  is  joy,  of  whose  bounties  we  have  partaken, 
and  by  whose  goodness  we  liye**  {Kethubołh,  7  b,  8). 
The  married  couple  were  then  conductcd  to  an  elabo- 
rately-omamented  nuptial  chamber  (llBin,  where  the 
bridal  couch  (dudamtu)  was  carefully  prepared ;  and  at 
the  production  of  the  linleum  virffinikUi»  the  fi^owing 
moming  (Deut.  xxii,  18-21),  which  waa  ansiomły 
awaited,  the  following  benediction  was  pronounced  by 
the  bridegroom :  "  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  oor  God, 
king  of  the  uniyerse,  who  hast  placed  a  mit  in  paradise, 
the  rosę  of  the  yalleys — a  stranger  must  not  nile  over 
this  sealed  fountain;  this  is  why  the  bind  of  loTe  has 
preseryed  the  holy  seed  in  purity,  and  haa  not  broken 
the  compact.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  hast  cbo- 
sen  Abraham  and  his  seed  after  him !"  (see  ffalaekittk 
Gedolothj  ed.  Vienna,  51  [comp.  Fliny,  ffi*f.  Aa/.  xr,  24], 
where  an  explanation  will  be  found  of  the  use  of  T^^ 
nutf  in  this  connection).  Festiyities  continued  for  sey- 
en  days  {Kethubotk,  7  a). 

As  important  religious  qaestions  had  to  be  put  to  the 
bridal  pair  which  required  a  leamed  man  to  do  {Gitim, 
6 ;  Kiddushinf  6, 13),  it  was  afterwaids  resolyed  that 
the  marriage-ceremony  should  be  performed  by  a  rabbi, 
and  it  is  celebrated  in  the  following  manner:  A  beauti- 
fully-embroidered  silk  or  yelyet  canopy,  about  three  or 
four  yards  square,  supported  by  four  long  poles,  is  hcU 
by  four  men  out  of  doors  on  the  day  of  the  wedding. 
Under  this  chupah  (nfilll),  which  represents  the  an- 
cient  biidal  chamber,  the  bridegroom  is  led  by  hia  małe 
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ftiends,  preceded  by  a  band  of  mnaic,  and  wdoomed  by 
the  joyous  Bpectatore  with  the  ezdamation,  Bletsed  is  he 
who  is  now  come!  (KSn  "fl^^S) ;  tbe  bride,  with  ber  face 
reiled  {mptiai)^  is  tben  brought  to  bim  by  ber  female 
friends  and  led  tbree  times  round  the  bridegroom,  in 
accordance,  as  they  say,  with  the  remark  of  Jeremiah, 
**^  The  woman  shall  oompass  the  man"  (xxxi,  22),  when 
he  takes  ber  xx>ttnd  once  amid  the  congratulations  of  tbe 
bystanden,  and  tben  plaoes  ber  at  bis  right  band  (Psa. 
zlv,  10),  both  standlng  with  their  faces  to  the  aouth  and 
their  backs  to  the  north.  Tbe  rabbi  tben  coven  tbe 
bridal  pair  with  the  Taliłh,  or  fringed  wrapper,  wbich 
the  bridegroom  bas  on  (comp.  Rath  iii,  19 ;  £zek.  xvi, 
8),  joins  their  bands  togetber,  and  pronounces  over  a 

cup  of  winę  the  benediction  of  affiance  ("pCl^K  ns^l), 
wbich  is  as  foUows :  <*  Blessed  art  thoii,  O  Lord  oor  God, 
king  of  tbe  universe,  who  hast  created  the  fruit  of  tbe 
vine.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  king  of  the 
unirerse,  who  hast  sanctified  us  with  thy  command- 
ments,  and  hast  forbidden  to  us  consanguinity,  and  hast 
probibited  os  tbe  betrotbed,  but  hast  permitted  us  those 
whom  we  take  by  marriage  and  betrotbaL  Blessed  art 
thou,  O  Lord,  who  hast  sanctified  thy  people  Israel  by 
betrotbal  and  marriage"  (^Kethuboth,  7  a).  Whereupon 
the  bridegroom  and  bride  taste  of  the  cup  of  blessing, 
and  the  former  prodnces  a  plain  gold  ring,  and,  in  the 
presence  of  all  tbe  party,  puts  it  on  the  bride's  finger, 
8ft3^ng> "  Behold,  thou  art  conaecrated  unto  me  with  tbis 
ring  according  to  tbe  rites  of  Moses  and  Israel !"  Tbe 
rabbi  tben  reads  aloud,  in  the  presence  of  appointed  wit- 
nesses,  the  Kethubah^  or  the  marriage-settlement,  wbich 
is  written  in  Syro-Chaldaic,  and  conclades  by  pronouno- 
ing  over  anotber  cup  of  winę  the  8even  benedictions 
(mann  3731S),  wbich  tbe  bridegroom  in  andent  times, 
before  tbe  ceremony  of  marriage  became  a  puUic  act 
and  was  delegated  to  the  spiritnal  bead,  used  to  pio- 
nounce  himself  at  the  end  of  the  meaL  Tbe  bridegroom 
and  bride  taste  again  of  tbis  cup  of  blessing,  and  when 
the  glass  is  emptied  it  is  put  on  tbe  ground,  and  tbe 
bridegroom  breaks  it  with  bis  foot,  as  a  symbol  to  re- 
mind  them  in  tbe  midst  of  their  joys  that  just  as  tbis 
glass  is  destroyed,  so  Jerusalem  is  destroyed  and  trod- 
den  down  under  tbe  foot  of  tbe  Gentiles.  With  tbis  the 
ceremony  is  conduded,  amid  the  shouts,  J/oy  you  be 
happ^  !  p*II3  btlS).    See  Weddino. 

IV.  Potygamy  and  Conctibmaffe,—!,  Tbough  tbe  his- 
tory  of  tbe  protoplasts-— in  wbich  we  are  told  that  God 
in  tbe  beginning  created  a  single  pair,  one  of  each  8ex 
— seeros  to  exbibit  a  standard  for  monogamy,  yet  the 
Scriptures  record  that  from  tbe  remotest  periods  men 
had  simultaneously  several  wiyes,  occupying  either  co- 
ordinate  or  subordinate  positions.  Against  the  opinion 
that  Lamech,  sixth  in  descent  from  Adam  through  Cain, 
introduced  polygamy — based  on  tbe  circumstaiice  that 
he  is  the  fint  who  is  recorded  as  having  married  two 
wives  (Gen.  iv,  19)— is  to  be  urged  that  (1.)  Lamech  is 
the  first  wbose  marriage  or  taking  of  a  wife  is  recorded, 
and  consequently  it  is  impossible  to  say  bow  many  wives 
bi^fiye  progenitors  bad;  (2.)  The  mention  of  Lamech's 
two  wives  is  incidental,  and  is  entirely  owing  to  the  fact 
that  tbe  sacred  bistorian  bad  to  notice  the  useful  inven- 
tions  madę  by  their  re8pective  sons  Jabal,  Jubal,  and 
Tubal-Cain,  as  well  as  to  give  the  oldest  piece  of  rhy th- 
mical  composition  wbich  was  addresscd  to  tbe  wives,  cel- 
ebrating  one  of  these  inventions;  and  (3.)  If  polygamy 
had  been  for  the  first  time  introiduced  by  Lamech,  tbe 
sacred  writer  would  bave  as  distinctly  mentioned  it  as 
be  mentions  the  tbings  wbich  were  first  introduced  by 
Lamech*s  sons.  Tbe  manner  in  wbich  Sarah  urges 
Abraham  to  take  ber  senrant  Hagar,  and  tbe  fact  that 
Sarah  herself  gives  the  maiden  to  ber  own  husband 
(niSKb)  to  be  his  wife,  the  readiuess  with  wbich  tbe 
patriarch  accepts  tbe  proposal  (Gen.  xvi,  1-4),  unques- 
tionably  show  that  it  was  a  oommon  custom  to  have 
one  or  morę  secondary  wiyes.    In  fact,  it  is  distinctly 


mentioned  that  Nahor,  Abraham*8  own  brotber,  who  bad 
eight  sons  by  MUcah,  bis  principal  wife,  and  oonse- 
quently  did  not  reąuire  another  wife  for  the  purpose  of 
secnring  progeny,  had  neyertheless  a  secondary  wife 
(U92ibB),  by  whom  be  bad  four  sons  (Gen.  xxii,  21-24). 
BesideB,  it  is  now  pretty  generally  admitted  that  Gen. 
xxv,  1  describes  Abraham  himself  to  have  taken  anoth- 
er or  secondary  wife  in  tbe  lifetime  of  Sarah,  in  addition 
to  Hagar,  who  was  given  to  him  by  bis  principal  wife, 
as  is  evident  from  Gen.  xxv,  6 ;  1  Chroń,  i,  32,  and  that 
he  could  not  have  taken  ber  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
an  heir.  If  any  morę  proof  be  wanted  for  the  preva- 
lenoe  of  polygamy  in  tbe  patriarcbal  age,  we  refer  to 
Esan,  who,  to  please  his  father,  married  his  cousin  Ma- 
halath  in  addition  to  the  several  wives  whom  be  had 
(Gen.  xxviii,  8, 9) ;  and  to  Jacob,  who  had  not  the  sligbt- 
est  scruple  to  marry  two  sisters.  and  take  two  half-wive8 
at  tbe  same  time  (Gen.  xxix,  23-80 ;  xxx,  4, 9),  which 
would  be  unaocountable  on  the  supposition  that  polyg&> 
my  was  sometbing  strange.  Tbough  sacred  bistory  is 
silent  about  the  numbcr  of  wives  of  tbe  twelve  patri- 
archs,  yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  tbe  large  num- 
ber  of  cbildren  and  grandchildren  which  Benjamin  had 
at  so  early  an  age  (Gen.  xlvi,  21 ;  Numb.  xxvi,  38-41 ; 
1  Chroń,  vii,  6-12 ;  viii,  1),  must  have  been  the  result  of 
polygamy;  and  that  Simeon,  at  all  events,  bad  morę 
than  one  wife  (£xod.  vi,  15).  The  extraordinary  ratę 
at  which  tbe  Jews  increased  in  Egypt  implies  that  they 
practiced  polygamy  during  their  bondage.  Tbis  is, 
moreover,  corroborated  by  tbe  incidental  notice  that 
Asber,  Judab's  grandson,  had  two  wives  (1  Chroń,  iv,  5 
with  ii,  24);  that  Caleb,  Judab*8  great- grandson,  had 
tbree  principal  and  two  subordinate  wive8  (1  Chroń,  ii, 
9, 18,  42,  46,  48);  that  Abaraim,  probably  Benjamin's 
great-grandson,  had  tbree  wives  (1  Chroń,  viii,  8-11); 
and  that  Moses  had  two  wive8  (£xod.  ii,  21 ;  Numb.  xii, 
1) ;  as  well  as  by  tbe  fact  that  the  Mosaic  legislation  aa- 
sumes  tbe  existence  of  polygamy  (Lev.  xiii,  14 ;  Deut. 
xxv,  47).  Still,  tbe  theory  of  monogamy  seems  to  be 
exhibited  in  tbe  case  of  Noah  and  his  tbree  sons  (Greń. 
vi,  18 ;  vii,  7, 13 ;  viii,  16),  of  Aaron,  and  of  Eleazar. 

In  judging  of  tbis  period  we  must  take  into  regaid 
the  foUowing  oonsiderations :  (1.)  Tbe  principk  of  mo- 
nogamy was  retained,  even  in  tbe  practice  of  polygamy, 
by  the  distinction  madę  between  the  chief  or  original 
wife  and  tbe  secondary  wives,  or,  as  tbe  A.y.  terms 
tbem,"ooncubine8"—- a  term  which  is  objectionable,  in- 
asmucb  as  it  conveys  to  us  tbe  notion  of  an  illicit  and 
unrecognised  position,  wbereas  the  secondary  wife  was 
regarded  by  tbe  Hebrews  as  a  wife,  and  ber  rigbts  were 
secured  by  law.  Tbe  position  of  tbe  Hebrew  concubine 
may  be  compared  with  that  of  tbe  concubine  of  the 
early  Christian  Cburcb,  tbe  sole  distinction  between  ber 
and  tbe  wife  conaisting  in  tbis,  that  the  marriage  was 
not  in  accordance  with  tbe  ciril  law :  in  the  eye  of  the 
Cburcb  tbe  marriage  was  perfectly  valid  (Bingham,  A  nł. 
xi,  5,  §  1 1).  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  tbe  term piUegeth 
(yÓ^^ ;  A.y.  **  concubine")  nowbere  occurs  in  tbe  Mo- 
saic law.  The  terms  used  are  either  '*  wife"  (Deut.  xxi, 
15)  or  ^  maid-Bervant"  (Exod.  xxi,  7) ;  tbe  latter  apply- 
ing  to  a  purchased  wife.  (2.)  The  motive  wbich  led  to 
polygamy  was  that  absorbing  desire  of  progeny  wbich 
is  prevalent  throughont  Eastem  countries,  and  was  es- 
pecially  powerful  among  tbe  Hebrews.  (8.)  The  power 
of  a  parent  over  his  cbild,  and  of  a  master  over  his  slave 
(the  pośtestas  pairia  and  dammica  of  tbe  Romans),  was 
paramount  even  in  matters  of  marriage,  and  led  in  many 
cases  to  pbases  of  polygamy  that  are  otberwise  quite 
unintelligible,  as,  for  instance,  to  tbe  cases  where  it  was 
adopted  by  tbe  husband  tU  the  reguesŁ  ofhia  tr(^,  under 
the  idea  that  cbildren  bom  to  a  8]ave  were  in  tbe  eye 
of  the  law  the  cbildren  of  the  mistress  (Gen.  xvi,  3; 
xxx,  4, 9) ;  or,  again,  to  cases  where  it  was  adopted  at 
the  instance  of  tbe  fatbcr  (Gen.  xxix,  23, 28 ;  £xod.  xxi, 
9, 10).  It  must  be  allowed  that  polygamy,  tbus  legal- 
ized  and  systematized,  justified  to  a  certain  extent  by 
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the  motire,  and  entered  into,  not  only  without  offenoe 
to,  but  actoally  at  the  snggestion  ofthoBe  who,  accord- 
ing  to  our  notions,  would  feel  most  deeply  injared  by  it, 
is  a  yery  different  thing  irom  what  polygamy  would  be 
in  our  own  state  of  society. 

2.  In  the  case  of  potygamy,  as  in  that  of  other  na- 
tional  customs,  the  Mosaic  law  adheres  to  the  estab- 
llshed  usage.  Hence  there  is  not  only  ąo  expre88  stat- 
ute  to  prohibit  polygamy,  which  was  preyiously  held 
lawfuli  but  the  Mosaic  law  presupposes  its  existence  and 
practice,  bases  its  legislation  thereupon,  and  thus  au- 
thorizes  it,  as  is  evident  frora  the  following  enactments : 
1.  It  is  ordained  that  a  king  "  shall  not  multiply  wives 
unto  himseir*  (Deut  xvii,  17),  which,  as  bishop  Patrick 
ńghtly  remarks,  "is  not  a  prohibition  to  take  morę 
wires  than  one,  but  not  to  have  an  exce88ive  number, 
after  the  manner  of  Eastem  kings,  whom  Solomon  seems 
to  have  imitated ;"  thus,  in  fact,  legalizing  a  moderate 
number.  The  Mishna  {Sanhedrinj  ii,  4),  the  Talmud 
{BahyUm  Sanhedrin,  21  a),  Rashi  (<m  JDeuł,  xvii,  17), 
etc,  in  harmony  with  ancient  tradition,  regard  eighteen 
wives,  including  half  wiyes,  as  a  moderate  number,  and 
as  not  yiolating  the  injunction  contained  in  the  expre8- 
aion  "  muUiply'^  2.  The  law  enacts  that  a  man  is  not 
to  many  his  wife*s  sister  to  vex  her  while  she  lives 
(Lev.  xviii,  18),  which,  as  the  same  prelate  justly  urges, 
manifestly  means  "  that  though  two  wiyes  at  a  time,  or 
morę,  were  permitted  in  thoee  days,  no  man  should  take 
two  sistera  (as  Jacob  had  formerly  done)  begotten  of  the 
same  father  or  bom  of  the  same  mothcr;"  or,  in  other 
words,  a  man  is  at  liberty  to  take  another  wiie  besides 
the  first,  and  during  her  Ufetime,  proyided  ouly  they  are 
not  sisters.  3.  The  law  of  primogeniture  (Deut,  xxi, 
15-17)  actually  presupposes  the  case  of  a  man  having 
two  wive8,  one  beloyed  and  the  other  not,  as  it  was  with 
Jacob  and  his  two  wiyes,  and  ordains  that  if  the  one 
less  beloyed  is  the  mothcr  of  his  first-bom,  the  husband 
is  not  to  transfer  the  right  of  primogeniture  to  the  son 
of  his  favorite  wife,  but  is  to  acknowledge  him  as  first- 
bom  who  is  actually  so.  4.  £xod.  xxi,  9, 10,  permits  a 
father  who  had  given  his  son  a  bondwoman  for  a  wife, 
to  give  him  a  second  wife  oifreer  birthj  and  prescribes 
ho  w  the  first  is  then  to  be  treated — that  she  is  to  have 
alimony,  clothes,  and  the  conjugal  duty ;  and  5.  Deut. 
xxv,  47  expreit8ly  enjoins  that  a  man,  though  haying  a 
wife  already,  is  to  marry  his  deceased  brother*s  widów. 

Haying  existcd  before  the  Mosaic  law,  and  being  ac- 
knowledged  and  madę  the  basis  of  legislation  by  it,  po- 
lygamy continued  in  fuli  furce  during  the  whole  of  this 
period.  Thus,  during  the  govemment  of  the  judges, 
we  find  Gideon,  the  celebrated  judge  of  Israel,  ''had 
many  wiyes,  and  three  score  and  ten  sons^'  (Judg.  yiii, 
80) ;  Jair  the  Gileadite,  also  a  judge  of  Israel,  had  thirty 
grown-up  sons  (Judg.  x,  4)  and  a  proportionate  niunber 
of  daughters.  Ibzan,  another  judge  of  Israel,  had  thirt}' 
fuU-grown  sons  and  thirty  fuU-grown  daughters  (Judg. 
xii.  9) ;  and  Abdon,  also  a  judge  of  Israel,  had  forty 
adult  sons  and  thirty  adult  daughters — which  was  ut- 
terly  impossible  without  polygamy ;  the  pious  Elkanah, 
father  of  Samuel  the  illustrious  judge  and  prophet,  had 
two  wivo8  (1  Sam.  i,  2).  During  the  monarchy,  we 
find  Saul,  the  first  king  of  Israel,  had  many  wiyes  and 
half  wives  (2  Sam.  iii,  7;  xii,  8);  Dayid,  the  royal 
singer  of  Israel, "  their  best  king,"  as  bishop  Patrick  re- 
marks in  his  comment  on  Ley.  xyiii,  18,  *'who  read 
God*8  law  dfly  and  night,  and  cotdd  not  but  understand 
it,  Łook  many  wives  without  any  reproof;  nay,  God 
gave  him  morę  than  he  had  before,  by  deliyering  his 
ma8tcr's  wiyes  to  him*^  (2  Sam.  xii,  8) ;  Solomon,  the 
wise  monarch,  had  no  less  than  a  thousand  wiyes  and 
half  wiyes  (1  Kings  xi,  3) ;  Rehoboam,  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor,  had  eighteen  wiyes  and  three  score  half  wiyes 
(2  Chroń.  xt,  21) ;  Abijah,  his  son  and  successor  to  the 
throne  of  Judah,  married  fourteen  wiyes  (2  Chroń.  xiy, 
21) ;  and  Joash,  the  tenth  king,  including  Dayid,  who 
reigned  from  B.C.  378  to  838,  had  two  wiyes  given  to 
bim  by  the  godly  high-priest  Jehoiada,  who  restoied 


both  the  tbrone  of  Dayid  and  the  worahip  of  tl»  1z« 
God  aocordiiig  to  the  law  of  Moees  (2  Chroń.  xxiT,  3). 
A  yery  remarkable  illustration  of  the  preyalence  of  po- 
lygamy in  priyate  life  is  given  in  1  Chroń,  rii,  4,  wbse 
we  are  told  that  not  only  did  the  fiye  fathers,  all  of  thon 
chief  men  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  liye  in  polygamy,  bm 
that  their  descendanta,  numbering  86,000  men,  **b^ 
many  wiyes."  De  Wette,  indeed,  affirms  that  ^lYnt 
Hebrew  morał  teachers  speak  decidedly  for  monogamr. 
as  is  eyident  from  their  always  speaking  of  one  wi£p. 
and  from  the  high  notion  which  they  baye  of  m  gmod 
wedded  wife — 'A  yirtuous  woman  is  the  diadem  of  ber 
husband,  but  a  bad  wife  is  like  rottenneas  in  the  boiKs' 
(Proy.  xii,  4);  *Who80  findeth  a  wife  findeth  hAf:fu- 
ness'  (xyiii,  22);  *A  house  and  wealth  are  an  inherit- 
ance  from  parents,  but  a  discreet  wife  is  from  the  Lord* 
(xix,  14).  Proy.  xxxi,  10-31  describes  an  indostrioas 
and  managing  wife  in  sucb  a  manner  as  one  only  camM 
be  it"  {Christl  SUtenUhre,  yol  iU,  sec  472).  SimilaI^r 
Ewald :  "  Whereyer  a  prophet  alludes  to  matrimonial 
matters,  he  always  assumes  faithful  and  sacred  m<»»og»- 
my  contracted  for  the  whole  life  as  the  legał  one**  (/Ak 
Ałiertkumer  IsraeU,  p.  177  8q.).  But  we  have  exactly 
analogous  passages  wheie  parental  fcUcity  is  described : 
"A  wise  son  is  happiness  to  the  father,  but  a  foolish  soa 
is  the  grief  of  his  mothei"  (Proy.  x,  1 ;  x\%  20) ;  "A 
wise  son  heareth  his  father's  instruction"  (xiii,  1) ;  astd 
upon  the  same  parity  of  reasoning  it  might  be  said  that 
the  theory  of  haying  only  one  son  is  assomed  by  tbe 
sacred  moralist,  because,  when  speaking  of  happineas  or 
misery,  which  parents  deriye  from  their  offspring,  oohr 
one  son  is  alluded  to.  Besides,  the  facts  which  we  haw 
enumerated  cannot  be  set  aside  by  argumenta. 

8.  As  nothing  is  said  in  the  post-exilian  portions  of 
the  Bibie  to  discourage  polygamy,  this  ancient  pradice 
also  continued  among  the  Jews  during  thia  period. 
During  the  second  Tempie,  we  find  that  Herod  tbe 
Great  had  niue  wiyes  (Josephus,  Ant,  xyii,  1,  8);  his 
two  sons,  Archelans  the  Ethnarch,  and  Antipaa  tbe  Te- 
trarch  of  Galilee,  had  each  two  wiyes  (Josephus,  A  irf. 
xyii,  13, 2 ;  xyiii,  6, 1) ;  and  John  the  Baptist  and  other 
Jews,  who  oensured  the  one  for  yiolating  the  Mosaic 
law  by  the  marriage  of  his  deceased  brother^s  wife  who 
had  children  (Josephus,  Ant,  xyiii,  13,  2),  and  the  oUmt 
for  marrying  llerodias,  the  wife  of  his  half-brother 
Hcrod-PhUip  (Matt.  xiv,  3,  4;  Mark  vi,  17, 18;  Loke 
iii,  19),  raised  no  ery  against  their  praeticing polygamy; 
because,  as  Josephus  tells  us,  "  the  Jews  of  thoee  dajs 
adhered  to  their  ancient  practice  to  have  many  wiTi@ 
at  the  same  time".  (Josephus,  ^^r/.  xvii,  1,  2).  In  har- 
mony with  this  ancestral  custom,  the  post-exilian  legis- 
lation enacted  yarious  statutes  to  regulate  polygamy 
and  protect  the  rights  and  settlement  of  each  wife 
(Mishna,  Jebamoth,  iy.  U;  Keihubotkj  x,  1-6;  Kidtht' 
«Atn,  ii,  7).  As  a  striking  illustration  of  the  preTaknce 
and  legality  of  polygamy  during  this  period  may  be 
mentioned  the  following  circumstanoe  which  is  reoorded 
in  the  Talmud :  Twelve  widows  appealed  to  their  brotb- 
er-in-law  to  perform  the  duty  of  Zertr,  which  he  rdiised 
to  do,  because  he  saw  no  prospect  how  to  maintain  fach 
an  additional  number  of  wives  and  possibly  m  laige  in- 
crcase  of  children.  The  case  was  then  broaght  before 
Jehudah  the  Holy,  who  promised  that  if  tbe  man  would 
do  the  duty  enjoincd  on  him  by  the  Mosaic  law,  he 
himself  would  maintain  the  famUy  and  their  children, 
in  case  there  should  be  any,  eyery  sabbatical  year.  when 
no  producc  was  to  be  got  from  the  land  which  was  st 
rest.  The  oflTer  was  acceptod  by  the  Lertr,  and  he  ac^ 
cordingly  married  his  twelye  sisters-in-law ;  and  after 
three  years  these  twelye  wiyes  appeaied  with  thirty-6Óx 
children  before  Jehudah  the  Holy  to  daim  the  promised 
alimony,  as  it  was  then  the  sabbatical  year,  and  they 
actually  obtained  it  (Jerusalem  Jebamothf  iy,  12).  Rab- 
ba  ben-Joseph,  founder  and  president  of  the  college  at 
Machoza  (A.D.  838-862),  taught  that  a  man  may  take 
as  many  wiyes  as  he  pleases,  proyided  only  that  be 
can  maintain  them  all  {J^mith,  65  a).     Fmm  tbe 
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semark  in  the  Miahna,  that  a  Levir  may  many  bis 

deceaaed  brothei^s  ybur  widowB  {Jtbamoth^  iy,  11),  the 

Sabylonian  Gemara  condaded  that  it  reoommendB  a 

man  to  have  do  moro  than  thia  namber  {BabjfU  Jtba- 

smathf  44  a) ;  and  ftam  this  most  probably  Mohammed'8 

injunction  is  derived  (Koran,  iv,  d).    It  was  Rabanu 

Genbom  ben-Jchudah  of  France  (bom  dr*  960,  died 

1028),  who,  in  the  llth  century,  prohibited  polygamy 

under  pains  of  exGommunication,  saring  in  exoeptionBl 

cases  (GrUtz,  Gtsckichte  der  Juden,  v,  405-^7).    His 

motiye  for  duing  so  is  a  matter  of  dispute;  the  older 

Occidental  rabbins  aay  that  the  prohibition  originated 

in  a  desire  to  preserre  the  peace  of  the  family,  while  the 

Oriental  rabbins  will  have  it  that  it  was  dictated  by  the 

govemment8  of  Christian  oountries.     His  interdict, 

however,  madę  but  slow  progress,  even  in  Germany  and 

France,  for  which  it  was  chiefly  designed.   Thus  Simon 

ben-Abraham  of  Sens,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  French 

Tossaphists,  tells  us  (cir.  1200) :  **  The  institotion  of  R 

Gershom  bas  madę  no  progress  either  in  our  neighbor- 

hood  or  in  the  provinces  of  France.    On  the  contrary, 

it  happens  that  pious  and  leamed  men  and  many  other 

people  many  a  seoond  wife  in  the  Ufetime  of  the  fiist" 

([ A-JioMpA,  £ben  Ila^Ezar,  1).    The  practioe  of  mairy- 

ing  a  second  wife  in  the  event  of  the  first  having  no  is- 

8ue  within  ten  years  also  obtained  in  Italy  till  about  the 

15th  century — the  pope  giving  a  special  dispensation  for 

it,    The  Spanish  Jews  never  recognised  R.  Genhom*s 

interdict;  bigamy  was  practioed  in  Castile  till  the  14th 

century,  while  the  Christian  goremment  of  Narane  de- 

clared  polygamy  among  the  Jews  legał,  and  the  law 

of  king  Theobald  allowed  them  to  marry  as  many  wi^ea 

as  they  oould  maintain  and  goyem,  but  they  were  not 

permitted  to  divoroe  any  one  of  them  without  aending 

all  away  (Kayserling,  Geschichte  der  Juden  ta  Spamen^ 

if  71).    Nor  was  the  said  interdict  acknowledged  by  the 


Jews  in  the  Eaat;  and  monogamy  is  there  practioad 
simply  because  the  bride  makes  a  special  agreement, 
and  has  a  clause  inserted  in  the  Kethubah  (tlSins),  or 

marriage-tettUmaaj  that  her  husbond  is  not  to  marry 
another  as  long  as  she  lires.  An  exception,  however,  is 
madę  in  case  there  is  no  issue.  As  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Karaites  on  monogamy  and  polygamy,  the  celebra- 
ted Jehndah  ben-£lia  Hadasń  (flonrished  1149)  re- 
marks,  in  his  famous  work  agatnst  labbinic  Judaism, 
**The  Pentateuch  prohibits  one  to  marry  two  wires 
with  a  yiew  to  vcx  one  of  them  (•jno  nriK  *l'l"J3Cij 
Ley.  xyiii,  18) ;  but  he  may  take  them  proyided  he  loyea 
them  and  does  not  grieve  either  of  them,  and  treata 
them  both  affectionately.  If  he  does  not  diminish  their 
food,  raiment,  and  oonjugal  rights  (£xod.  xxi,  11),  he 
is  allowed  to  take  two  wiyes  or  morę,  just  as  Elkaiiah 
married  Hannah  and  Peninnah,  and  as  Dayid,  peace  be 
upon  him,  and  other  kings  and  judges  did'*  {EsMcolHa-' 
Copker,  ed.  Eupatoria,  1886,  p.  129).  From  this  it  is 
eyident  that  polygamy  was  not  prohibited  by  the  Jew- 
ish  law,  nor  was  it  regarded  as  a  sin,  and  that  the  mo- 
nogamy of  the  Jews  in  the  present  day  is  simply  in 
obedienoe  to  the  la¥r8  of  the  countries  in  which  they 
liye.  There  were,  however,  always  some  rabbins  who 
disoouraged  polygamy  {A  btith^  ii,  7 ;  Jebamołhy  65  a,  aL) ; 
and  the  eleyated  notion  which  they  had  of  monogamy 
is  seen  in  the  statutes  which  they  enacted  that  the  high- 
priest  is  to  be  the  husband  of  one  wife  and  to  keep  to 
her  (JtbamoŁhy  58  a ;  Maimonides,  Uilckoth  Ismre  Bia^ 
xyiii,  18;  Josephus,  Ani,  iii,  12,  2);  and  which  the 
apostle  Paul  also  urges  on  Christian  bishops  (1  Tim.  iii, 
2;  Titusi,16). 

V.  Proicribed  Degreea  and  Lawt  of  Iniermarriage, — 
1.  There  were  no  preacribed  degrees  within  which  a  man 
was  forbidden  to  marry  in  the  pre-Moaaic  period.    Oa 
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the  contnuy,  the  fact  that  Adam  married ''bonę  of  his 
bonę  and  flesh  of  his  flesh/*  and  that  his  sons  married 
their  own  aisters,  ratber  engendered  an  ayersion  to  mar- 
17  out  of  ODe'8  own  kindred.  Hence  we  find  that  Abra- 
hiam  married  his  half-sister  (Gen.  xx,  12) ;  Nahor,  Abra- 
ham*8  brother,  married  the  daughter  of  his  brother  Ha- 
ran,  or  his  niecę  (Greń.  xi,  29) ;  Jacob  married  two  sis- 
ters  at  the  same  time,  who  were  the  daoghters  of  his 
mother'B  brother  (Gen.  xxviii,  2 ;  xxix,  26) ;  £saa  mar- 
ried his  cousin  Mahalath,  the  daughter  of  Ishmael  (Gen. 
xxv'iii,  8, 9) ;  Amram  married  his  aunt  Jochebed,  his  fa- 
ther's  sister  (£xod.  ri,  20) ;  and  Judah  married  his 
daughter-in-law,  Tamar,  the  widów  of  his  own  son 
(Gen.  xxxviii,  26-30).  This  aver8ion  to  intermarriage 
with  strangers  and  other  tribes,  which  madę  Abraham 
pledge  his  faithful  steward  by  the  most  sacred  oath  not 
to  take  for  his  son  a  wife  from  the  daughters  of  the  Cł- 
naanites  (Gen.  xxiv,  2-4);  which  occasioned  such  **a 
grief  of  mind*'  to  Isaac,  because  his  son  Esau  married 
Hittite  women  (Gen.  xxvi,  34,  85) ;  and  which  was  the 
cause  of  great  dissatisfaction  in  the  family  of  Moses 
when  he  married  a  Midianitish  woman  (£xod.  ii,  21) ; 
was  afterwards  greatly  increased  on  the  ground  of  dif- 
ference  of  creed.  The  same  feeling  of  aver8ion  against 
intermarriage  {Imyafiia)  with  foreigners  prevailed 
among  other  nations  of  8ntiquity,  and  may  alao  have 
been  the  cause  why  marriages  with  the  nearest  of  kin 
were  practiced  among  them.  Thus  the  Athenians  were 
aUowed  to  marry  half-eisters  by  the  fatheT's  side  (Com. 
Nepos,  Praf, ;  Cimon,  i ;  Plutarch,  Cinum,  iv ;  Themit' 
tocL  xxxii) ;  the  Spartans  married  half-sbters  by  the 
aame  mother  (Philo,  De  spec.  leg,  p.  779) ;  and  the  As- 
syrians  and  Egyptians  fuli  sisters  (Lucian,  Sacriff.  5 ; 
Diod.  i,  27 ;  Philo,  De  tpec  leg,  p.  779 ;  Selden,  De  jare 
naturaU  et  getUium,  v,  11).  In  later  times,  when  the  de- 
sire  to  preaerve  purity  of  blood,  which  was  the  primary 
cause  for  not  intermarrying  with  alien  tribes,  was  su- 
perseded  by  religious  motive8,  the  patriarchal  instances 
of  epigamy  recorded  without  censure  during  this  period 
became  very  inconvenient.  Hence  means  were  adopted 
to  explain  them  away.  Thus  the  marriage  of  Judah 
with  a  heathen, woman,  the  daughter  of  Shuah,  a  Ca- 
naanite  (Gen. xxxviii, 2),  is  madę  orthodox  by  the  Chal- 
dee  Paraphrase,  the  Midrash  (Bereshith  Rabba^  c  lxxxv), 

the  Talmud  {Pe»adiimy  50  a),  Rashi  (ad  loc),  etc.,  by 
explaining  "^3:^93  to  mean  K'^:in,  merckant,  as  in  Job  xl, 
80;  Prov.  xxxi,  24;  and  the  Jerusalem  Targum  finds  it 
necessary  to  add  that  Judah  converted  her  to  Judaism 
(n^'^'^3i1).  The  marriage  of  Simeon  with  a  Ganaanitess 
(Gen.  xlvi,  10)  is  explained  away  in  a  similar  manner 
(comp.  Bereshith  Ratini,  c.  lxxx ;  Rashi  on  Gen.  xlvi,  10). 

2.  The  regulations  next  introduced  in  this  respect  are 
of  a  twofold  naturę : 

o.  The  most  important  change  in  the  Biblical  gamol- 
ogy  is  the  Mosaic  law  about  the  prohibitcd  degrees 
among  the  Israelites  themselve8.  While  in  the  pre- 
Mosaic  period  no  prohibition  whatever  exi8ted  against 
marrying  one*8  nearest  and  dearest  relatives,  the  Mosaic 
law  (Lev.  xviii,  7-17 ;  xx,  11,  etc)  proscribes  no  less 
than  fiileen  marriages  within  specified  degrees  of  both 
consanguinity  and  affinity.  In  neither  consanguinity 
nor  affinity,  however,  does  the  law  extend  beyond  two 
degrees,  vlz.  the  mother,  her  daughter,  aimt,  father^s 
wife,  father's  sister,  sister  on  the  father'8  side,  wife  of  the 
father's  brother,  brother^s  wife  (excepting  in  the  case  of 
a  Levirate  marriage),  daughter-in-law,  granddaughter, 
either  from  a  son  or  daughter,  a  woman  and  her  daugh- 
ter, or  her  granddaaghter  either  from  a  son  or  daugh- 
ter, and  two  sisters  together.  The  preoeding  table  ex- 
hibits  these  degrees.  We  roust  only  remark  that  the 
8quares  stand  for  maies^  the  cirdes  {or/emaleSf  the  trian- 
gles  within  the  sąuares  for  deceaMd,  the  numbers  refer 
to  the  order  in  which  they  are  enumerated  in  Lev.  xviii, 
17,  and  that  the  husband  and  wife,  who  form  the  start- 
ing-point,  are  represented  by  a  double  Bquare  and  double 
cirde. 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  table  that.  włók 
8ome  kindred  are  proscribed,  others  are  allowed,  e.  g.  s 
father's  sister  is  forbidden  while  m  broŁher*8  dangbtcr  is 
not.  This  has  occasioned  great  difficolty  in  tnoitf^  tł« 
principle  which  underlies  theee  prohibitiooa.  Fhiłqi|»- 
Bon  is  of  opinion  that  it  may  be  dedoced  firem  the  n- 
marks  which  acoompany  the  respectiye  iretneai  Tbe 
stepmother  is  proscribed  because  **  it  is  thy  fatber  i  bk- 
kedness"  (Lev.  xviii,  8) ;  the  son^s  or  dAughter^a  dangfa^ 
ter  because  it "  is  thine  own  nakednees"  (tct.  10) ;  the 
father's  or  mother'8  sister  because  she  is  the  **  fathcr^e  ot 
mother*s  flesh"  (yers.  12, 18) ;  and  the  brotłiei^s  wile  be- 
cause "  it  is  the  nakednees  of  thy  brother"  {rew,  1€). 
"From  this  it  is  evident,"  this  enidite  rabbi  aafanuts. 
"  that,  on  the  one  side,  son,  daughter,  and  gm&dduki  are 
identified  with  the  father,  while,  on  the  other  aide,  fantb- 
ers  and  sisters  aie  identified  with  each  other,  becamae 
they  have  one  and  the  8ame  source  oflift,  Aoeoniiii^y. 
we  obtain  the  foUowing  data.  Ali  membeis  proceedii^ 
from  a  common  father  or  mother  conetitute  one  ia»ie, 
because  they  poseess  together  the  same  sonrce  of  lir«; 
while  the  ascendants  and  the  deacendants  in  a  atnight 
linę  form  one  linę,  because  they  have  one  afttr  the  other 
and  from  each  other  the  same  source  of  life ;  and  hesee 
the  law — 1.  Two  members  of  the  same  iasoe,  or  two 
members  of  the  same  linę,  are  no<  to  intermany.  be- 
cause they  have  the  same  souroe  of  life.  Bot  inannuch 
as  the  ascending  is  the  primary  to  each  desoendin^  is- 
Bue,  and  the  descending  the  deńved  to  eveiy  jtacendin^ 
an  ascending  issue  may  press  forward  out  of  the  straight 
Une,  or  step  down  into  the  f<^wing,  i.  e.  the  {ffimaiy 
into  the  one  deńved  from  it ;  while  the  auoceedin^  ca&- 
not  go  backwards  into  the  foregoing,  L  e.  the  doired 
into  the  primary.  Now,  as  the  man  is  the  moving  caose 
in  camal  interoourse,  hence  the  law — %,  A  małe  member 
of  the  suoceeding  issue  must  not  many  m  fenaale  mem- 
ber  of  the  preceding  issue,  while,  on  the  contraiy,  a  małe 
member  of  the  pieceding  may  marry  a  femaJe  of  the 
succeeding  issue,  provided  they  are  not  both  of  a  diiect 
linę.  Half-blood  and  step>relations  make  no  dilference 
in  this  respect,  sińce  they  are  identified,  both  in  the  iasoe 
and  in  the  Une,  because  husband  and  wife  become  iden- 
tified. It  is  for  this  reason,  also,  that  the  rdationship, 
which  the  wife  always  assumes  in  marriage  with  icgaid 
to  her  husband,  is  such  as  a  blood  relation  bears  to  her; 
hence  it  is,  for  instance,  that  a  brother^a  wife  is  pro- 
scribed, while  the  wife's  sister  is  allowed.  Thus  the 
principle  of  the  Mosaic  proscripdons  is  a  profoond  ooe, 
and  \&  fully  borne  out  by  naturę.  Connubial  intercooise 
has  for  its  object  to  produce  a  third  by  the  connection 
of  two  opposites ;  but  that  which  proceeds  from  the  same 
source  of  life  is  merely  of  the  same  kind.  Uenoe,  when 
two,  originally  of  the  same  kind,  unitę,  it  ia  contniy  to 
the  tnie  design  of  copulation,  and  caii  only  prooeed  from 
an  overpowering  and  excess  of  rude  and  animal  pasścca. 
It  is  a  desecration  of  the  naturę  and  morality  of  man, 
and  the  highest  defilement"  {fsraeUtische  Bibel,  i,  588  sq.; 
8d.ed.Leipz.1863). 

Different  penalties  are  attached  to  the  infringemect 
of  these  prohibitions.  The  punishment  of  death  is  to 
be  inflicted  for  marrying  a  father's  wife  (Lev.  xviii,  8; 
XX,  11),  or  a  daughter-in-law  (Lev.  xviii,  15 ;  xx,  12); 
of  death  by  fire  for  marrying  a  woman  and  her  daugh- 
ter at  the  aame  time  (xviii,  17 ;  xx,  14) ;  of  beitig  cat 
off  or  excommunicated  for  manying  a  sister  on  the  fa- 
ther's  side  or  on  the  mother^s  side  (xviii,  9;  xx,  17); 
of  not  being  pardoned  for  manying  a  father*s  or  moth- 
er'8 sister  (xviii,  12, 13 ;  xx,  19) ;  of  not  being  pardoned 
and  childlessness  for  manying  a  father's  brother^s  wife 
(xviii,  14 ;  xx,  20) ;  and  of  childlessness  alone  for  mar- 
rying a  brother's  wife  (xviii,  16 ;  xx,  21),  exceptiiig  the 
case  of  a  Levirate  marriage  (Deut  xxv,  5-10).  No  pen- 
alty  is  mentioned  for  marrying  one*s  mother  (xviii,  7), 
granddaughter  (xviii,  10),  or  two  sisters  together  (xviij, 
18).  From  this  enumeration  it  will  be  seen  that  it  only 
specifies  ihree  instances  in  which  capital  poniahment  is 
to  be  inflicted. 
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The  groands  on  which  these  probibitions  were  enact- 
ed  are  reducible  to  the  foUowing  tbree  heads :  (1)  monl 
propriety ;  (2)  the  practices  of  beathen  oations;  and  (3) 
social  convenience.    The  fint  of  tbeae  grounds  comea 
pToroinently  forward  in  the  ezpreasions  by  wbich  the 
varioa8  offences  aie  chancterized,  as  well  aa  in  the  gen- 
erał probibition  againat  approaching  *'  the  flesh  of  his 
flesb."    The  use  of  such  ezpieestons  undoubtedly  eon- 
tains  an  appeal  to  the  horror  naturajtu^  or  that  lepag- 
nance  with  which  man  instincti^ely  shrinks  from  niat- 
rimonial  union  with  one  with  whom  be  is  connected  by 
the  closest  ties  both  of  blood  and  of  family  aflfbction. 
On  this  subject  we  need  say  no  mora  than  that  there  is 
a  difference  in  kind  between  the  affection  that  binds  the 
members  of  a  family  together,  and  that  which  liea  at 
the  bottom  of  the  matrimonial  hond,  and  that  the  amal- 
gamation  of  these  afTections  cannot  take  place  without 
a  aeńous  shock  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  two;  hence 
the  desirableness  of  drawing  a  distinct  linę  between  the 
proYinces  of  each,  by  stating  definitely  where  the  mat- 
linaonial  affection  may  legitimately  take  root.   The  sec- 
ond  motive  to  laying  down  these  probibitions  was  that 
the  Hebrews  might  be  presenred  aa  a  peculiar  people, 
with  institutions  distinct  from  those  of  the  Egyptians 
aud  Canaanites  (Lev.  xviii,  8),  as  well  as  of  other  hea- 
then  nations  with  whom  they  might  oome  in  contact. 
Marriages  within  the  proecribed  degrees  prevailed  in 
many  civilized  countries  in  historical  times,  and  were 
not  unusual  among  the  Ilebrews  themselyes  in  the  pre- 
Moaaic  age.    For  instance,  marriages  with  half-^ters 
by  the  same  father  were  allowed  at  Athens  (Plutarch, 
Cinu  4 ;  ThemiUod.  32),  with  balf-sisters  by  the  same 
mother  at  Sparta  (Philo,  Dt  spec.  Ug,  p.  779),  and  with 
fuli  sisters  in  Egypt  (Diod.  i,  27)  and  Persia,  as  illus- 
trated  in  the  weU-known  instances  of  Ptolemy  Pbila- 
delpbus  in  the  former  (Paus.  i,  7, 1),  and  Cambyses  in 
the  latter  country  (Herod,  iii,  31).   It  was  even  believed 
that  in  some  nations  marrisges  between  a  son  and  his 
mother  were  not  unusual  (Ovid,  J/f/.x,ddl;  Eurip.^  fl- 
ekom. 174).    Among  the  Hebrews  we  hare  instances  of 
marriage  with  a  half-sister  in  the  case  of  Abraham  (Gen. 
XX,  12),  with  an  aunt  in  tho  case  of  Amram  (Exod.Ti, 
20),  and  with  two  sisters  at  the  same  time  in  the  case 
of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxix,  26).     Such  cases  were  justifiable 
previons  to  the  enactments  of  Moses :  subsequently  to 
them  we  bave  no  case  in  the  O.  T.  of  actual  marnage 
within  the  degrees,  though  the  langiiage  of  Tamar  to- 
wards  ber  half-brother  Amnon  (2  Sam.  xiii,  13)  implies 
the  possibility  of  their  union  with  the  consent  of  tbeir 
father.     Tho  Heroda  committed  some  yiolent  breaches 
of  the  marriage  law.    Herod  the  Great  married  his  half- 
sister  {Ant,  xvii,  1,3);  Archelaus  his  brother's  widów, 
who  had  children  (xvii,  13, 1) ;  Herod  Antipas  his  brotb- 
er'8  wife  (xviii,  6, 1 ;  MatL  xiv,  3).     In  the  Christian 
Church  we  have  an  instance  of  marriage  with  a  father*s 
wife  (I  Cor.  v,  1),  which  St.Paul  characterizes  as"fomi- 
cation"  (Topvcia),  and  visits  with  the  seyercst  condem- 
nation.    The  third  ground  of  the  probibitions,  social 
convenience,  comes  forward  solely  in  the  case  of  mar- 
riage with  two  sisters  simultaneously,  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  to  "  vex"  or  irritate  the  first  wife,  and  produce 
domestic  jars. 

Besides  the  proscribed  degrees,  the  Mosaic  law  also 
forbids  the  fuUowing  intermarriages :  i.  No  Inraclite  is 
to  marry  the  progcny  of  incestuous  and  unlawful  copu- 
lations,  or  a  mamzer  01'0^,  Deut.  xxiii,  2).  In  the  ab- 
sence  of  any  Biblical  definition  of  this  much-disputed 
expres8ion,  we  must  accept  the  ancient  traditional  cx- 
pUnation  contained  in  the  Mishna,  which  is  as  follows : 
*^  When  there  is  betrothal  without  transgression  of  the 
law  about  forbidden  marriages — e.  g.  if  the  daughters  of 
priests,  LeTites,  or  Israelites  are  married  to  priests,  Le- 
vites,  or  Israelites — the  child  goes  after  the  father; 
where  there  is  betrothal,  and  this  law  bas  been  trans- 
gressed — e.  g.  if  a  widów  is  married  to  a  high-priest,  a 
diyoroed  woman  or  one  who  performed  the  ceremony  of 
chalUsiih  to  an  ordinary  priest,  or  a  bastardess  or  a  fe- 


male  nethm  to  an  Israelite ;  or,  yioe  yersa,  if  a  Jeweas  is 
married  to  a  bastard  or  nethm — ^the  child  goes  after  the 
inferior  party ;  where  the  woman  cannot  be  betrothed 
to  the  man,  but  might  legally  be  betrothed  to  anotber 
person — e.  g.,  i.  if  a  man  married  within  any  one  of  the 
degrees  proscribed  by  the  law— the  child  is  a  bastard 
or  mamur"  (KidduBhin,  iii,  12).  iL  Any  person  who  is 
hSI  yy^t^  cujtu  testiatU  mtlnerati  tunt,  vd  certę  unus 
eorumf  or  hS&C  D^C^S,  cujus  membntm  ririle  pracissum 
e$t,  as  the  Mishna  (Jebamoth,  viii,  2)  explain8  it,  is  not 
allowed  to  marry  (Deut.  xxiii,  1).  iii.  A  man  is  not  to 
remarry  a  woman  whom  be  had  divorced,  and  who,  af- 
ter manying  anotber  husband,  had  become  a  widów,  or 
been  divorced  again  (Deut.  xxiv,  2-4).  iv.  Heiressea 
are  not  allowed  to  intermaiiy  with  persons  of  another 
tribe  (Namb.  xxxvi,  5-9).  t.  A  high-priest  is  forbid- 
den to  marry  a  widów,  a  divorced  woman,  a  profane 
woman,  or  a  harlot,  and  restrictetl  to  a  pure  Jewish 
maiden  (Lev.  xxi,  13, 14).  vi.  Ordinary  priests  are  pro- 
hibited  from  marrying  prostitotes  and  divorced  women 
(Lev.  xxi,  7). 

6.  The  proscription  of  epigamy  with  non-Israelites  ia 
absolute  with  regard  to  some  nations,  and  conditional 
with  regard  to  others.  The  Mosaic  law  absolutely  for- 
bids intermarriage  with  the  8even  Canaanitish  nations, 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  lead  the  Israelites  into  idol- 
atry  (£xod.  xxxiv,  15, 16 ;  Deut.  vii,  3, 4) ;  and  with  the 
Ammonites  and  Moabites,  on  account  of  national  antip- 
athy  (Deut.  xxiii,  4-8);  while  the  probibition  against 
marriage  with  the  Egyptians  and  Edomites  only  ex- 
tends  to  the  third  generation  (Deut  xxiii,  7,  8).  The 
Talmud,  which  lightly  expounds  the  probibition  to  ^  en- 
ter  uUo  the  eongrtgation  of  the  Lor^  as  necessarily  ex- 
tending  to  epigamy  (comp.  1  Kings  xi,  2 ;  Kiddushin,  iv, 
3),  takes  the  third  generation  to  mean  ofthoee  who  be- 
came  prośdyteSj  L  e.  the  grandcbildren  of  an  Ammonite 
or  Moabite  who  professes  Judaism  (Mishna,  Jebamoth, 
viii,  3 ;  Biaimonides,  lad  Jla-Chazdka,  Isntre  Buthj  xii, 
19, 20).  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the 
Bibie  only  mentions  three  intermarriages  with  Egyp- 
tians, and  reoords  at  least  two  out  of  the  three  to  show 
the  evil  elfects  of  it.  One  occurred  after  the  Exodna 
and  in  the  wildemess,  and  we  are  told  that  the  son  of 
this  intermarriage,  while  quanelling  with  a  brother  Jew, 
blasphemed  the  name  of  God,  and  snffered  capital  pun- 
ishment  (Lev.  xxiv,  10-14);  the  seoond  occurred  to- 
wards  the  end  of  t^e  rulership  of  the  judges,  and  tiadi- 
tion  endeayors  to  show  that  Ishmael,  the  murderer  of 
Gedaliah  (Jer.  xli,  1, 2),  was  a  descendant  of  Jarha,  the 
Egyptian  son-in-law  of  Sheshan  (1  Chroń,  ii,  34,85 ;  and 
Kashi,  ad  loc) ;  and  the  third  is  the  intermarriage  of 
Solomon,  which,  however,  is  exoepted  from  the  censure 
in  the  book  of  Kings  (1  Kings  iii,  1  sq.;  xi,  1, 2).  Of 
intermarriages  with  Edomites  not  a  single  instance  is 
recorded  in  the  O.  T. ;  the  Jewish  antipathy  against 
them  was  transmitted  down  to  a  veiy  Ute  period,  as  we 
find  in  the  declaration  of  Jesus,  son  of  Sirach,  that  his 
soul  hates  the  inhabitants  of  Seir  (Ecdua.  iv,  25,  26), 
and  in  the  fact  that  Judas  Maccabieus  carried  on  a  dead- 
ly  war  with  them  (1  Mace  v,  3 ;  2  Mace.  xx,  15-23). 

An  exception  is  madę  in  the  case  of  female  captive9 
of  war  (Deut.  xxi,  10-14),  which  is  evidently  designed 
to  obyiate  as  far  as  possible  the  outrages  committed  af- 
ter the  evi\  passions  have  been  stirred  up  hi  the  con- 
ilict.  The  law,  however,  most  humanely  ordains  that 
the  captor,  before  making  ber  his  wife,  should  first  al- 
low  ber  to  indulge  herselif  for  a  fuli  month  in  moum- 
ing  for  ber  parents,  from  whom  she  is  snatched  away, 
and  to  practice  the  following  customary  rites  expres8ive 
of  grief :  1.  Cut  off  the  hair  of  ber  head,  which  was  the 
usual  sign  of  mouming  both  among  the  Jews  and  other 
nations  of  antiquity  (Ezia  ix,  3;  Job  i,  20;  Isa.  xv,  2; 
Jer.  vii,  20 ;  xvi,  6 ;  Ezek.  vii,  18 ;  xxvii,  81 ;  Amos  viii, 
10;  Micah  i,  16);  2.  Cut  off  ber  nails,  which  were  stain- 
ed  to  form  a  part  of  personal  adomment;  and,  3.  I*ut  off 
the  raiment  in  which  she  was  taken  captiye,  sińce  the 
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women  who  foUowed  their  fathen  and  hasbands  to  the 
war  put  on  their  finest  dresses  and  omaments  preyious 
to  an  engagement,  in  the  hope  of  iuiding  faror  in  the 
eyes  of  their  captors  in  case  of  a  defeat  (Orid,  Remed, 
Amor,  348 ;  RosenmOller,  Iku  alte  ».  neue  Morffenland, 
ii,  808). 

The  first  complaint  of  epigamy  with  aliens  is,  st^ange 
to  say,  madę  againat  Mosea,  the  lawgiver  himself  (Numb. 
xii,  1).  In  the  days  of  the  Judgea  the  law  against  in> 
termarriage  was  commonly  transgressed  (Jadges  iii,  6), 
and  from  the  earlier  portions  of  the  book  of  Proyerbś, 
which  ring  with  repeated  denunciations  of  foreign  wom- 
en (Prov.  ii,  16, 17 ;  v,  B-il ;  xv,  17),  as  well  aa  from  the 
wamings  of  Isaiah  (ii,  6),  it  is  evident  that  intermar- 
riages  with  foreign  women  were  generally  practiced  ui 
private  life  in  after  times.  Of  the  twenty  kingą  of  Israel 
who  reigned  from  the  diyision  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
Babylouian  captivity,  Ahab  is  the  only  one  mentioned 
who  married  a  foreign  wife  (1  Kings  xvi,  81) ;  while  of 
the  nineteen  kings  of  Judah  after  the  division  nonę  in- 
termarried  with  aliens.  Marriages  between  Israelitish 
women  and  proselyted  foreigners  were  at  aU  times  of 
rare  occurrence,  and  are  noticed  in  the  Bibie  as  if  thcy 
were  of  an  exceptional  natore,  such  as  that  of  an  Egyp- 
tian  and  an  Israelitish  woman  (Lev.  xxiv,  10) ;  of  Abi- 
gail  and  Jether,  the  Ishmaelite,  contracted  probably 
when  Je8se's  family  was  sojouming  in  Moab  (1  Chroń, 
ii,  17) ;  of  Sheshan's  daughter  and  an  Egyptian,  who  was 
staying  in  his  hoose  (1  Chroń,  ii,  85) ;  and  of  a  Naph- 
thidite  woman  and  a  Tyrian,  living  in  adjacent  districts 
(1  Kings  vii,  14).  In  the  rever8e  case,  viz.  the  mar- 
riage  of  Israelites  with  foreign  women,  it  is,  of  course, 
highly  probable  that  the  wives  bccame  proselytes  after 
their  marriage,  as  instanced  in  the  case  of  Ruth  (i,  16),  and 
probably  in  that  of  Solomon's  Egyptian  ¥rife  (Pu.  xt  10) ; 
but  this  was  by  no  means  invariably  the  case.  On  the 
contrary,  we  find  that  the  Canaanitish  wiyes  of  Solomon 
(1  Kings  xi,  4),  and  the  Phoenician  wife  of  Ahab  (1  Kings 
xvi,  31),  retained  their  idolatrous  practtces,  and  intro- 
duoed  them  into  their  adopted  cowitries.  Proselytism 
does  not,  therefore,  appear  to  have  been  a  tine  cud  non 
in  the  case  of  a  wife,  though  it  was  so  in  the  case  of  a 
husband :  the  total  silence  of  the  law  as  to  any  such 
condition  in  regard  to  a  captive,  whom  an  Israelite 
might  wish  to  marry,  mnst  be  regarded  as  eyidence  of 
the  reyerse  (Deut.  xxi,  10-14),  nor  have  the  refinements 
of  rabbinical  Ynńters  on  that  passage  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing  the  necessity  of  proselytism.  The  opposttion 
of  Samson's  parents  to  his  marriage  with  a  Philisttne 
woman  (Judg.  xiv,  8)  leads  to  the  same  conclusion. 

8.  In  the  post-exilian  period,  besides  the  flfleen  pro- 
scribed  degrees  enumeraied  in  Lev.  xviti,  7-17 ;  xx,  11, 
etc.,  the  Sopherimy  or  scribes  (RC.  822-221),  prohibited 
marriage  with  other  relations  (Mishna,  Jebamoth,  ii,  4), 
and  those  prohibitions  were  ofterwards  extended  still  fur- 
ther  by  R.  Chija  ben-Abba  the  Babylonian  (A.D.  168- 
198),  and  friend  of  Jehudah  I  the  Holy  {Jebamothj  22  a). 
The  prohibited  degrees  of  the  scribes  are  denominated 
ni*^3ttJ,  L  e.  ni"^"!?!),  the  second  or  subordinate  in  rank 
with  respect  to  those  forbidden  in  the  Bibie,  and  may 
be  seen  in  the  foUowing  list  given  by  Maimonides :  **  i. 
The  mother'B  mother,  and  this  is  infinite,  for  the  moth- 
er's  mother'8  mother's  mother,  and  so  upwards,  are  pro- 
scribed.  ii.  The  mother  of  his  father'8  mother,  and  no 
further.  iiL  His  father^s  mother,  and  this  is  infinite, 
for  evcn  the  father^s  mothcr'8  mother*s  mother,  and  so 
upwards,  aro  proscribed.  iv.  The  mother  of  his  fathefs 
father  only.  v.  The  wife  of  his  father*s  fathcr,  and  this 
is  infinite,  for  even  if  she  were  the  wife  of  our  father 
Jacob,  she  is  forbidden  to  every  one  of  us.  vi.  The 
wife  of  his  mother's  father  only.  vii.  The  wife  of  bis 
father's  brother  by  the  mother.  viii.  The  wife  of  his 
mother*s  brother,  whether  by  the  mother  or  by  the  fa- 
ther. ix.  His  8on's  daughter-in-law,  l  e.  his  son^s  son^s 
wife,  and  this  is  infinite,  for  even  if  she  were  the  8on*8 
8on*8  8on'8  son's  wife,  descending  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
she  is  forbidden,  so  that,  as  long  as  the  wife  of  one  of  us 


live8,  she  is  secondary  or  forbidden  to  car  father  Jaei^ 
X.  His  daughŁer*s  daughter-in-Iaw,  i.  e.  her  8oo*s  wifi 
only.    xi.  The  daughter  of  his  8on's  daughter  only.   xiL 
The  daughter  of  his  8on*8  son  only.    xiii.  The  djmghta 
of  his  daughter's  daughter  only.    xiv.  The  dao^htcr  cf 
his  daughter^s  son  only.    xv.  The  daughter  of  his  wife^s 
son  only.     xvi  The  daughter  of  his  wife*8  dangfator  § 
daughter  only.    xviL  The  mother  of  his  wife*a  facher^s 
mother  only.    xviiL  The  mother  of  his  wife^a  motbeff 
father  only.    xix.  The  mother  of  his  wife*8  modier'* 
mother  only.    xx.  The  mother  of  his  wife*s  ftathet**  it- 
ther  only.    Thus,  of  theae  secondary  prohibitiom,  tho* 
are  four  which  are  infinite:  a,  the  mother'a  mother  and 
all  upwards;  6,  the  father^s  mother  and  all  npmmfe:  r, 
the  grandfather's  wife  and  aU  upwards ;  and,  d,  the  toa$ 
8on*s  wife  and  all  downwards"  {Hilekotk  Iskutk,  i,  6X 
The  principle  by  which  the  scribea  were  gnided  was  to 
extend  the  prohibition  to  the  whole  linę  whererer  tbe 
Mosaic  law  refers  to  lineal  asoendanta  or  deecendanta,  ig 
weU  as  to  thoee  who  might  easily  be  mistaken  by  har- 
ing  a  common  appellation.    Thus  mother^a  mother^s 
mother's  mother,  ad  m/Ernhim,  is  forbidden,  becsose  ihtt 
Mosaic  law  proscribes  the  mother,  ao  also  the  wife  of 
the  grandfather,  becanse  the  wife^s  father  ia  forbiddes 
in  the  Mosaic  law,  whilo  the  mother  of  the  father  k 
proscribed,  because  the  appellation  grandmother  ia  used 
without  distinction  for  both  the  mother's  and  fatber's 
mother.     From  Maimonides*B  list,  however,  it  will  be 
seen  that  he,  like  Alfasi,  restricts  prohibition  ii  to  tbe 
mother  of  the  grandfather,  and  prohibitiona  xii-xri, 
XX,  to  the  8on*8  grandchildren,  great-grandmothert  acd 
great-grandchildren,  but  does  not  extend  it  to  any  fur- 
ther ascendants  or  deacendants*    The  whole  sabject  b 
extensivc]y  discussed  in  the  Talmud  (Jebamoik,  21,  22; 
Jertuakm  Jebamołhf  ii,  4),  and  by  Maimonidea  {lad 
ffa-Chazaka,  Jlikhoth  fshutk,  i,  6,  etc),  to  which  we 
must  refer.    It  must,  however,  be  remarked  that  Płulo's 
list  of  proscribed  degrees  is  much  shorter.     After  ex- 
plaining  wliy  Moses  prohibited  marriage  with  one^s  own 
mother  or  sister,  he  says,  **  For  this  reason  he  has  abo 
forbidden  other  matrimonial  connectiona,  inaamuch  ss 
he  ordained  that  a  man  shall  not  marry  his  grand- 
daughter  (/ii)  ^uyarptiijpj  fti)  viSijv)j  nor  hia  aunt  on 
the  father*s  or  mother'8  side,  nor  the  wife  of  an  onde, 
son,  or  brother;  nor  a  step-daughter  while  in  the  life- 
time  of  her  mother  or  after  her  death,  because  a  step- 
father  takcs  the  place  of  a  father,  and  a  8tep-daught£r 
is  to  be  looked  upon  as  his  own  daughter.    Ncitber  óots 
hc  allow  the  same  man  to  marry  two  sasters,  eitber  st 
the  same  time  or  at  dilTerent  times,  even  in  case  one  of 
them  had  been  married  to  another  and  ia  divorced ;  for 
he  did  not  consider  it  pious  that  one  sister  should  f^ne- 
ceed  to  the  place  of  her  unfortunate  sister,  whi^her  tbe 
latter  is  stiU  cohabiting  with  him,  or  is  divorced  and 
has  no  husband,  or  is  married  to  another  husband"  (De 
speciaL  leffibus,  780).     StiU  shorter  is  the  list  of  Jose- 
phus,  who  says,  **  The  law  prohibits  it  as  a  heavy  ao 
and  an  abomination  to  have  camal  intercourse  with 
one'8  mother,  step-mother,  father*s  or  mother*s  sister, 
one's  own  sister,  or  a  son's  wife"  (Ant.  iii,  12, 1).    Hsr- 
riage  with  a  wife*8  step-mother  is  allowed  b}*  the  Bab- 
ylonian and  forbidden  by  the  Jerusalem  Talmud;  th« 
Spanish  Jews  follow  the  former,  while  the  Germano- 
French  communities  adopt  the  latter.     Intennarriages 
between  cousins,  uncle  and  niecę,  entire  step-łMrother 
and  step-sistcr,  are  quite  legitimate.    Indeed,  for  an  an- 
cie to  marry  a  niecę,  which  the  English  law  IbrUds,  bss 
been  considered  by  the  Jews  from  time  immemorial  as 
something  specially  meritorious.    The  Talmud  says  that 
the  promise  given  in  Isaiah,  **  Then  shalt  thoo  cali  and 
the  Lord  shall  answer"  (lviii,  9),  refers  to  that  man  es- 
pecially  *'  who  loves  his  neighbors,  befriends  his  rela- 
tions, marriea  his  brother^s  daughter,  and  lends  money 
to  the  poor  in  the  hour  of  need"  {Jebamoth,  62  b,  68  a\ 
As  to  the  ethical  cause  of  the  proscribed  marriages, 
or  the  cases  specified,  including  panlłels  by  affintty,  the 
ancient  Jews,  to  whom  tbe  oradea  oi  CSod  were  commii^ 
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ted,  and  who  had  to  ekplain  and  administer  the  law  in 
piBctical  life,  knew  nothing  about  iu  The  Paleatinian 
doctors  regarded  the  proecribed  degrees  as  a  pońtwt 
law,  the  cause  of  which  cannot  be  diyined  by  human 
reason  {Sifra  Kedoikim,  ix,  12;  Tahnad,  Sabbatk,  180 
a ;  JomOy  75  a).  The  only  attempt  to  radonalize  on  the 
sabject  U  on  the  appaient  inoonaistency  of  the  Moaaic 
law  in  prohibiting  marriage  with  the  wife  of  the  father'8 
brother,  in  caae  she  ia  diyoroed  or  left  a  wridow,  and  not 
forbidding  the  wife  of  the  niother'i  brother.  Upon  thia 
the  Talmud  remarks  that  a  man  yiaits  hia  father*8  rela- 
tions  morę  than  his  mother^s  (Jebamoik,  21  a;  and  Ra- 
ahi  on  this  passage) ;  and  it  is  submitted,  and  we  be- 
lieve  with  perfect  reason,  and  based  on  Numb.  i,  2,  that 
it  is  the  father's  relations  who  constitute  the  family, 
and  not  the  mother'8.  We  thus  see  that  up  to  the  time 
of  the  Ptolemies,  when  the  Greek  loose  baniers  of  con> 
aangoinity  threatened  to  fali  among  the  Jewish  fami- 
lies,  the  ancient  Hebrews  were  bound  only  by  the  spe- 
cific  proscriptions  in  the  Moaaic  law,  and  that  even  after 
the  prohibitions  were  extended  by  the  scribes,  the  pro- 
flcription  of  a  małe  relative  by  blood  did  not  imply  the 
urife^s  relatiyes  of  the  like  degree,  because  of  the  strong 
<listinction  madę  by  them  between  oonsanguinity  and 
aflinity  by  marriage ;  the  fonner  being  permanent  and 
aacred,  and  the  latter  unootain  and  vague,  as  a  man 
might  any  moment  dirorce  his  wife,  or  take  as  many 
as  he  pleased,  and  because  the  husband^s  famUy  were 
legarded  as  the  relations,  while  the  wife'8  were  not  es- 
teemed  beyond  thoee  who  are  especially  mentioned. 

The  proscribed  degreetf  weze  sacredly  avoided  by  the 
Jews  during  this  period,  and  no  dispensation  conld  be 
obtained  by  any  one,  no  mattor  how  high  his  position, 
aa  Judaism  never  invested  any  spiritual  functionaiy 
with  power  to  absolye,  even  in  extraordinary  cases,  from 
the  obligations  of  the  law.  Hence  the  outeiy  against 
Herod  the  Great,  who  marriedhis  half-sistor  (Josephus, 
Ant.  xvii,  1,  3);  against  Archelaus,  who  took  his  de- 
ceased  brother's  widów  when  she  was  the  mother  of 
children  (ibid,  xvii,  13, 1) ;  and  against  Herod  Antipas, 
for  which  John  the  Baptist  had  to  atone  with  his  life 
(Josephus,  A  nt,  xviii,  5, 1 ;  Matt  xtv,  3).  So  long  as 
foreign  epigamy  was  of  merely  occasional  oocurrence 
no  yeto  was  placed  upon  it  by  public  authority;  but 
when,  after  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity, 
the  Jews  contracted  marriages  with  the  heathen  inhab- 
itants  of  Palestine  in  so  whoIesale  a  manner  as  to  en- 
danger  their  national  exi8tence,  the  practice  was  serere- 
ly  condemned  (Ezra  ix,  2 ;  x,  2),  and  the  law  of  positire 
prohibition,  originally  pronounced  only  against  the  Ca- 
naanites,  was  extended  to  the  Moabites,  Ammonites,  and 
Philistines  (Neh.  xiii,  23-25).  Public  feeUng  was 
thenoeforth  strongly  opposed  to  foreign  marriages,  and 
the  union  of  Manaaseh  with  a  CuthaMU  led  to  such  an- 
imosity  as  to  produce  the  great  national  schisro,  which 
had  its  focus  in  the  tempie  on  Mount  Gerizim  (Josephus, 
Ant.  xi,  8,  2)  A  no  less  signal  instanoe  of  the  same 
feeling  is  exhibited  in  the  cases  of  Joseph  {Ant,  xii,  4, 
6)  and  Aniheus  (^Ant,  xyiiL  9, 5),  and  is  noticed  by  Taci- 
tos  {I/isU  V,  5)  as  one  of  the  chaiacteristics  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation  in  his  day.  In  the  N.  T.  no  special  direc- 
tions  are  given  on  this  head,  but  the  generał  precepts 
of  separation  between  belieyers  and  unbelieven  (2  Cor. 
vi,  14, 17)  would  apply  with  special  force  to  the  case  of 
marriage;  aud  the  permission  to  dissolye  mixed  mar- 
riages, contracted  previously  to  the  oonYersion  of  one 
party,  at  the  instance  of  the  unconyerted  one,  cannot 
but  be  regarded  as  implying  the  impropriety  of  such 
unions  subseąuently  to  conrersion  (1  Cor.  vii,  12). 

Besides  the  proscribed  degrees,  the  rabbinic  law  also 
enacted — ^i.  A  man  must  not  marry  a  diyorced  woman 
with  whom  he  has  committed  adultery  prior  to  her  di- 
Yorcement  {Soła^  27),  or  even  if  he  is  only  suspected  of 
it  (Jebamotht  24;  Maimonides,  Sota^  ii,  12).  ii.  A  man 
who  attested  the  death  of  the  husband  is  not  allowed  to 
marry  the  widów,  nor  is  the  bearer  of  a  divorce  permit- 
ted  to  marry  the  divorced  woman,  to  avoid  suspicion 


(Jćiomo/A,  11,  9, 10>  iiilfaman*s  wifedie8,he  most 
not  marry  again  till  three  festiyab  after  his  wife'8  death 
(Moed  Katon,  23).  iv.  A  man  is  not  to  marry  a  woman 
who  has  loat  two  husbands  (Jebamoth,  64).  v.  A  father 
is  not  to  giye  a  young  daoghter  in  marriage  to  an  old 
man,  nor  is  a  young  man  to  many  an  old  woman  {Jeba* 
mothy  101 ;  Maimonides,  Itun  Bia,  xxi,  26).  v'u  A  man 
is  not  to  marry  within  thirty  days  of  the  death  of  a  near 
relation  {Moed  Katon,  23).  yiL  Widows  are  not  to 
marry  within  ninety  days  of  the  loss  of  their  husbands, 
nor  are  divorced  women  to  many  within  ninety  days 
of  their  being  diyoroed,  in  order  that  the  patemity  of 
the  newly-bom  child  might  be  distinguished  {Jebamoik, 
41  a).  yiiL  If  a  widów  or  a  diyorced  woman  is  nursing 
an  infant,  she  must  not  marry  within  twenty-four 
months  of  the  birth  of  the  baby  (Jebamoth,  41 ;  KethU' 
both,  60;  and  Tosta/oth,  on  these  passages). 

YŁ  Scmctiiy  ofMarriagt,  and  Mutual  Right*  of  Hut- 
band  and  Wife. — 1.  Though  at  the  creation  the  wife  oc^ 
cupied  an  equal  position  with  the  husband,  being  a  part 
of  him,  yet,  as  she  became  the  cause  of  his  sin,  God  oi^ 
dained  it  as  part  of  her  punishment  that  the  wife  should 
be  in  subjection  to  the  will  of  her  husband,  and  that  he 
should  be  her  master,  and  ''nile  oyer  her"  (Gen. iii,  16). 
This  dependence  of  the  wife  on  her  husband  ia  hence- 
forth  dedared  by  the  yeiy  Hebrew  appellation  (^K^) 
for  husband  (£xod.  xxi,  3,  22),  which  literally  denotea 
lordf  master,  owner,  and  is  seen  in  the  conduct  of  Sarah, 

who  speaks  of  her  husband  Abraham  as  09*1K)  my  lord 
(Gen.  xyiii,  12),  which  is  comroended  by  Peter  as  illua- 
trating  the  proper  position  of  a  wife  (1  Pet.  iii,  6). 
From  this  mastery  of  the  husband  oyer  the  wife  arose 
the  different  standard  of  yirtue  which  obtained  in  mar- 
ried  life.  The  wife,  as  subject  to  her  husband,  her  lord 
and  master,  was  not  allowed  to  practice  polyandry ;  she 
was  obliged  to  regard  the  sanctity  of  marriage  as  abso- 
lute,  and  any  unchastity  on  her  part  was  yisitod  with 
capital  punishment;  while  the  husband  could  take  any 
unmarried  woman  he  liked  and  yiolate  the  laws  of 
chastity,  as  we  should  yiew  it,  with  iropunity  (Gen. 
xxxyiii,  24).  This  absolute  sanctity  of  marriage  on 
the  part  of  the  wife  was  also  acknowledged  by  other  na- 
tions  of  antiąuity,  as  is  gathered  from  the  narratires  of 
the  patriaichs.  Thus  Abraham  knew  that  Pharaoh 
would  not  take  Sarah  from  her  husband,  and  we  are 
told  that  as  soon  as  the  Egyptian  monarch  discoyered 
that  she  was  a  married  woman,  he  immediately  restored 
her  to  her  husband  (Gen.  xii,  15-19) ;  and  this  is  oon- 
firmed  by  Egyptology,  which,  based  on  ancient  writers 
and  monuments,  shows  that  he  who  seduced  a  married 
woman  reoeiyed  a  thoasand  rods,  and  that  the  woman 
had  her  nose  cut  off  (Uhlemann,  Egypt,  Alterthunuk,  1 1, 
sec  25, 65).  The  same  sanctity  was  attached  to  a  mar^ 
ried  woman  in  Philistia  (Gen.  xx,  1-18;  xxyi,  9-11). 

2.  Recognising  the  preyiously-exi8ting  ineąnality  of 
husband  and  wife,  and  basing  its  laws  upon  the  then 
preyailing  notion  that  the  husband  is  lord  oyer  his  wife, 
that  he  eon  take  as  many  wiyes  as  he  likes,  and  send  them 
away  wheneyer  he  dialikes  them,  the  Moaaic  garoology, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  could  neither  impose  the  same  ob- 
ligation  of  nuptial  fidelity  nor  confer  the  same  rights  on 
both.  This  b  eyident  from  the  following  facU :  1.  The 
husband  had  a  right  to  expect  from  his  wife  connubial 
chastity,  and  in  case  of  infidelity  could  demand  her 
death  as  well  as  that  of  her  seducer  (Ley.  xx,  10 ;  Deut 
xxii,  20-22 ;  Ezek.  xyi,  40 ;  John  viii,  6).  2.  If  he  be- 
came jealous  and  suspidous  of  her,  even  when  she  had  noi 
been  un/ait/^ul,  he  could  bring  her  before  the  priest  and 
haye  administered  to  her  the  water  of  jealousy  (Numb. 
V,  12-^1).  But  if  the  husband  was  suspected,  or  was 
actually  guilty  of  camal  intercourse  with  an  unmarried 
woman,  no  statute  was  enacted  to  enable  the  wife  or 
wiyes  to  arraign  him  for  a  breach  of  marriage  or  in- 
fringement  of  her  or  their  rights.  £yen  when  he  was 
discoyered  with  another  man's  wife,  it  was  the  injuied 
husband  that  had  the  power  to  demand  the  death  of  the 
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sedacer,  bat  not  the  wife  of  the  ciiminal.  8.  If  the  wife 
vowed  anything  to  the  Lord,  or  impoeed  upon  herself 
Yoluntaiy  obligations  to  the  Deity,  her  btuband  could 
nullify  it  (Numb.  X3cx,  6-8).  4.  He  could  send  her  away 
or  diyoice  her  when  she  displeased  him  (DeaU  xxiy,  1- 
4).  The  woman.  again,  is  protected  by  the  following 
laws:  l.When  a  Hcbrew  maiden  is  sold  by  her  fathcr 
to  a  man,  with  the  undentanding  that  she  ia  to  be  his 
half-wife  (n7aK="0ab*^B,  Exod.  xxi,  7;  Judg.  ix,  18 
with  Judg.  viii,  31),  the  law  enacts  that,  in  case  her 
master  and  intended  husband  is  displeased  with  her,  and 
he  refuses  to  redeem  his  promise — i,  he  is  not  to  keep 
her  till  the  sabbatic  year,  and  then  give  her  her  liberty 
like  ordinary  servants;  ii,  he  is  not  to  sell  her  to  any 
one  else  as  a  wife ;  iii,  he  may  give  her  to  hia  son  aa  a 
wife,  and  iu  that  case  must  treat  her  aa  a  daughter-in- 
law;  iv,  if  he  give8  his  son  an  additional  wife,  she  is  to 
obtain— <i,  her  food,  6,  raiment,  and,  r,  conjagal  right  as 
heretofore;  and,  v,  if  these  three  last-mentioned  points 
aie  refused  to  her,  she  is  forthwith  to  be  set  at  liberty 
(Exod.  xxi,  7-11).  2.  If  he  maliciously  impugns  her 
chastity,  he  is  to  be  scourged,  and  loees  his  right  orer 
her  to*divoTce  her  (Deut  xxii,  18-19)-  8.  If  she  haa 
children,  they  must  render  equid  obedience  to  her  as  to 
the  father  ('Exod.  xx,  12;  Deut  xxvii,  16).  4.  The 
husband  must  not  vex  her  by  manrying  two  sistera  si- 
multaneously  (Lev.  xyiii,  18).  5.  He  ia  not  allowed  to 
annoy  his  less-beIoved  wife  by  transfeiring  the  primo- 
geniture  from  her  son  to  the  child  of  his  favorite  wife 
(Deut.  xxi,  15-17).  6.  If  her  husband  dislikes  her,  he 
is  not  arbitrarily  to  dismiss  her,  but  give  her  a  "  bill 
of  divorcement"  (Deut  xxiv,  1),  which  reąuires  the  in- 
terposition  of  Icgal  advisera.  7.  When  a  woman  is  di- 
Yorced,  or  her  husband  dies,  she  is  free,  and  at  liberty 
to  many  any  one  she  likes,  as  ia  evident  from  the  en- 
actments  in  Lev.  xxi,  7,  8, 13 ;  Deut  xxiv,  2-4 ;  xxv, 
6,  which  are  based  upon  this  fact 

8.  The  notions  about  sanctity  of  marriage  were  loftier 
during  the  post-exilian  period  than  in  the  preceding 
epochs,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  unfaithful- 
ness  to  a  wife  is  dcnounced  by  the  prophet  Malachi  as 
yiolating  a  sacred  covenant  to  the  transaction  of  which 
God  hiroself  was  a  witness  (ii,  14).  And  though  it  may 
be  ąuestioned  whether  the  prophet*s  appeal  to  God  as 
having  been  witness  to  the  marriage-contract  refers  to 

the  above-naraed  seven  benedictions  (PlS^S    !?31S) 

which  the  bridegroom  had  to  pronounce  at  the  mar- 
riage-feast,  and  in  which  he  invoked  God's  presence 
and  blessing  to  the  compact,  aa  Abrabanel  will  have  it, 
yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  marriage  is  here  for  the 
fiiBt  time  expre88ly  described  as  a  cov€twmi  (r\*^^3) 
madę  in  the  presence  o/God.  With  such  a  view  of  the 
sanctity  of  marriage,  the  notion  that  a  wife  is  a  play- 
thing  for  a  leisure  hour  raptdly  disappeared,  and  the 
aagee  who  had  to  expound  the  law  to  the  people  in  the 
time  of  Christ  taught  that  the  declaration  **  Peace  shall 
be  in  thy  house"  (Job  y,  24)  will  be  realized  by  him 
"who  loves  his  wife  aa  himself,  and  honors  her  morę 
than  himself,  and  trains  his  sons  and  danghters  np  in 
the  way  of  righteousnesa"  (Jebamotk^  62  b).  Moreover, 
marriage  was  rcgarded  as  illegal  if  the  man  had  not 
given  to  his  wife  the  instrument  (nSIHS),  in  which  he 

promises  his  wife,  "  I  will  work  for  thee,  honor  thee, 
maintain  thee,  and  provide  for  thee,  acoording  to  the 
custom  of  Jewish  husbands."  The  rabbinic  laws  both 
detine  this  promise  and  insist  upon  its  being  fulfilled,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  enactments :  L  A  wife  is 
to  be  kept  in  proportion  to  the  circumstances  of  her  hus- 
band, and  have  her  meals  with  him  at  the  table ;  if  he 
ill-treats  her  and  she  remoyes  from  him,  he  is  obliged 
to  send  her  maintenance  (Jebamothy  64  b).  ii.  If  the 
husband  goes  on  a  three  months'  joumey  without  mak- 
ing  proyision  for  his  wife,  the  legał  authoritiea  of  the 
place  are  to  maintain  her  from  his  property  (KethtdKtth, 
48  a,  107).  iii.  He  is  obliged  to  perform  the  duties  of  a 
husband  within  a  stated  period  (Mishoa,  Kełhuboth,  y, 


6).  iy.  If  her  hoaband  dies,  abe  ia  to  be  maintained  froa 
hia  property,  or  by  the  children,  in  the  aame  in«nner  as 
she  was  in  hia  lifćtime,  till  she  ia  betrothed  to  anocher 
man,  and  her  righta  muat  be  attended  to  beAm  the 
claima  of  any  one  elae  {Ketkuhath,  43, 51, 52, 68, 100;  Je- 
rutalem  Ketkubotky  iy,  14).  y.  If  a  woman  manies  a 
man  of  higher  rank  than  herself,  she  riaea  wUh  him; 
but  if  he  is  inferior  to  her,  ahe  doea  not  dewsefid  to  hia 

(nniTł  1735  nbl5  na^^KI  [KetAubotk,  48  a,  61  ap. 
For  other  rights  which  the  wife  posseaaes  we  nrast  rder 
to  the  Kethubahj  or  the  marriage-inatniment  giyeo  łn  ne- 
tion  2  of  this  period.  The  husband,  on  the  otber  haad, 
has  a  right  to  expect  from  his  wife  chastity  which  is  be- 
yond  the  reach  of  suspicion,  nnreaeryed  obedience,  azd 
to  do  the  work  of  a  housewife.  Other  righta  are  giyoi 
in  the  following  section  on  dhwce. 

YII.  Dirorce, — 1.  The  aibitrary  power  of  the  hasband 
oyer  his  wife  in  the  patriarchal  Bge  ia  aiso  aeen  in  the 
fact  that  he  could  di%'orce  her  at  his  pleaaure.  There 
is  but  one  instance  of  it  recorded,  but  it  is  a  yery  aignin- 
cant  one.  Abraham,  though  he  haa  a  child  by  Hagar, 
sends  away  his  half-wife,  not  reąuiring  any  legał  or  re- 
ligioua  interyention  (Gen.  xxi,  14),  but,  as  in  the  cmx 
of  marriage,  effecting  it  by  a  merę  yeibal  dedaratioa 
Whereyer  marriages  are  effected  by  the  yiolent  esercise 
of  the  patria  poteMat,  or  without  any  bond  of  affectioa 
between  the  parties  concemed,  ill-assorted  matchea  mu^ 
be  of  freąuent  oanurence ;  and  without  the  remedy  of 
divorce,  in  such  a  state  of  society,  we  can  anderstand 
the  truth  of  the  apostles*  remark  that  "^  it  is  not  good  to 
marry"  (Matt  xix,  10).  Hence  divorce  preyaila  to  a 
great  extent  in  all  countries  where  marriage  is  the  re- 
sult  of  arbitrary  appointment  or  of  purchase :  we  may 
instance  the  Arabians  (Burckhardt's  Notes,  i,  111 ;  I47- 
ard,  Ntnerehj  i,  857)  and  the  Egyptians  (Lane,  i,  235  eą.), 

2.  It  must  be  remarked  that  the  Blosaic  law  doea  noc 
insłituie  diyorce,  but^  as  in  other  mattera,  reoagnises  and 
most  humanely  regulates  the  preyailing  patriarchal 
practice  (Deut  xxiv,  1-4).  The  ground  on  which  tbe 
law  allows  a  diyorce  is  termed  ^yi  r\1"^9,  any  Mhamefal 

thing.  Whattheprecisemeaningofthisambiguousphrase 
IB,  and  what,  according  to  the  Moaaic  gamology,  giyes 
a  husband  the  right  to  diyorce  his  wife,  haa  been  gicatly 
disputed  in  the  schools  of  Shammai  and  HiUel,  which  wen 
founded  before  the  adyent  of  Christ,  and  these  diacnasiooi 
are  giyen  below.  It  ia,  howeyer,  certain  that  the  phraBe 
doea  not  denote  ybnitba/ton  or  adultery,  for  in  that  can 
the  woman  was  not  diyoroed,  but  ttmud  (Lev.  xx,  10; 
Deut  xxii,  20-22 ;  Ezek.  xyi,  40 ;  John  yiii,  5).  Mor&- 
oyer,  the  phraae  "^abs  *)a*«rn  )n  K:C13,  with  which  this 
Btatute  begins,  when  used  of  opposite  8exe8,  aa  in  the 
caae  before  us,  generally  denotesyitroraftfe  impresnen 
which  one  produces  on  łhe  oiher,  by  prace/ul  mmmerry  or 
beautiful  appearance  (Gen.  xxxix,  4 ;  Ruth  ii,  2, 10, 13; 
Esek.  y,  2  with  8).  That  it  haa  thia  aenae  here  aeems 
to  be  warranted  by  yer.  8,  wheie  it  is  auppoaed  that  the 
diyorced  woman  manies  again,  and  ber  second  hasband 
also  diyorcea  ber,  and  that  not  on  aocount  of  immoul- 
ity,  but  because  he  doea  noi  lite  her,  The  humane 
regulations  which  the  Mosaic  gamology  intioduced  in 
order  to  render  a  diyorce  legał  were  aa  foliowa:  1.  If 
a  man  dislikes  his  wife,  or  finds  that  he  cannot  lirę 
happily  with  her,  he  ia  not  aummarily  to  send  her 
away  by  word  of  mouth  aa  heretofore,  but  ia  to  giye  her 
a  formal  and  judicial  bUl  ofdiroreement  (rn*i*^3  *^CD), 
which  required  the  interyention  of  a  legał  adyiser,  and 
caused  delay,  thus  affording  time  for  reflection,  and  pre- 
yenting  many  a  diyorce  resolyed  on  under  the  influence 
of  paraion.  2.  Allowing  the  parties,  eyen  after  the  dis- 
solution  of  the  marriage,  to  renew  the  connection  if  they 
wished  it,  proyided  the  diyorced  wife  had  not  in  tbe 
meantime  married  another  husband,  and  become  a  wid- 
ów, or  been  again  diyorced.  Not  only  are  buhc^  Fit- 
rick  (on  Deut  xxiy,  4),  Michaelis  {Lavs  of  M^ms,  ii, 
137,  English  translation),  and  many  other  Christian  ez- 
poflitorBy  of  thia  opinion,  but  it  haa  been  ao  undeistood 
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and  a€ted  upon  by  thoae  who  were  chtfged  with  the 
administiation  of  the  law  from  time  immemorial.  The 
only  ezcepUon  which  the  aages  madę  was  when  a  man 
diyorced  his  wife  because  of  an  evil  report  which  he 
malicioualy  drcnlated  aboat  her;  then  he  was  not  al- 
lowed  to  remany  her  (Mishna,  GitiWy  iv,  7).  3.  If  the 
diyorced  woman  marries  again,  and  the  seoond  husband 
cłther  dies  or  diyorces  her,  she  is  not  allowed  to  remarry 
her  first  hosband :  this  was  to  predude  the  poesibility  of 
prociuing  the  death  of,  or  a  diyorce  from,  the  second 
hosband,  in  case  the  pajties  wished  to  be  reimited.  4. 
If  a  man  aeduces  a  maiden,  and  on  this  acoount  is  legal- 
ly  obliged  to  marry  her,  <'  he  may  not  put  her  away  all 
his  life*'  (Dent.  xxii,  28,  29).  Or,  5.  If  he  groundlessly 
impugns  her  chastity,  he  abo  loses  the  powcr  of  ever 
divorcing  her  (DeuL  xxii,  13-19).  This,  as  weU  as  the 
preceding  benign  law,  was  evident]y  designed  to  make 
men  ctae  for  those  women  whom  they  had  either  virta- 
ally  or  actuaUy  depriyed  of  their  mond  character,  and 
who,  if  tbese  men  were  allowed  to  desert  them,  might 
neyer  be  able  to  get  husbands.  Thus  these  laws,  while 
checking  seduction,  inasmuch  as  the  man  knew  that  he 
-would  have  all  his  lifetime  to  be  wedded  to  and  care  for 
the  injured  woman,  also  prevented  those  females  who 
had  momentarily  fallen  from  being  branded  for  life,  and 
compelled  to  give  themselres  up  to  prostitution.  6. 
Though  the  Mosaic  law  has  no  expres8  sŁatute  that  the 
wife,  onder  certain  circnmstances,  may  demand  a  di- 
▼orce  from  her  husband,  yet  it  is  undoubtedly  implied 
in  the  enactment  contained  in  £xod.  xxi,  10.  For  if  a 
bondwoman  who  became  the  wife  of  her  master  could 
qQit  him  if  he  did  not  fnlfil  the  oonditions  of  a  ht^band, 
it  is  but  natural  to  condude  that  afree  wife  would,  un- 
der  similar  circnmstances,  be  able  to  claim  the  protec- 
tion  of  the  same  law.  A  few  instances  of  the  violation 
of  the  diToroe  law,  between  the  period  of  its  enactment 
and  the  Babylonian  captivity,  are  incidentally  reoorded 
without  any  censure  whaterer.  Thus  we  are  told  that 
Saul  took  away  Michał,  his  daughter,  David*s  wife, 
without  David*8  formally  divorcing  her,  and  gare  her  to 
Fhalti  (1  Sam.  xxv,  44),  and  that  David  took  back  again 
Hichal,  who  had  been  united  to  another  husband  (2 
Sam.  iii,  14-16).  Still  the  laws  of  divorce  and  of  pro- 
bibiting  reunion  after  the  divorced  woman  had  been 
married  to  another  husband  are  alluded  to  by  Jeremiah 
as  well  known  and  commonly  obseryed  (iii,  i,  8). 

3.  The  rather  uncertain  grounds  on  which  the  Mosaic 
law  permits  divorce  (Deut.  xxiv,  1^)  were  minutely 
deflned  during  the  period  after  the  exile.  Though  the 
Bchool  of  Shammai  restricŁs  the  phrase  "^3*1  ni"^9  to 

tmckaatUy,  and  the  Sadducees  loo  insisted  that  divoroe 
is  not  to  be  tolerated  exoept  when  the  woman  is  guilty 
of  aduUerjf  (Eschol Ha^Copher,  Alphab,  xcix ;  Bat-Cho^ 
nanja^  iv,  276),  yet  the  Jews  as  a  nation,  as  well  as  most 
Christian  ezpositors,  agree  with  the  school  of  Hillel, 
(Mishna,  GUHn,  ix,  10)  that  it  denotes/auA«  or  defomd- 
fte»,  as  the  Gontext  plainly  shows.  Now,  in  stating  the 
grounds  on  which  the  Jewish  expo8itorB  of  the  law, 
in  the  time  of  Christ  and  after,  regarded  dissolntion  of 
mafriage  as  Justifiable,  we  must  distinguish  the  cases  in 
which  the  legał  authorities  themselyes  took  np  the  mat- 
ter,  from  those  in  which  the  married  parties  asked  for 
diyorce. 

o.  DitMohiion  of  marriaffe  occasioned  by  the  law/ul 
autkoriłieś  took  place— L  When  the  woman  is  guilty  of 
adultery.  iL  When  the  woman  carries  on  secret  inter- 
course  with  a  man  after  her  husband  has  wamed  her 
against  it  {Sota,  27 ;  Jtbamoth^  24).  iii.  Where,  though 
betrothal  had  taken  place,  yet  a  matrimonial  law  (ma- 
trimoniwn  wjutŁum)  is  yiolated,  either  referring  to  the 
proscribed  degrees  or  to  other  matters  enacted  by  the 
rablńns.  iv.  When  the  husband  is  infected  with  lep- 
rosy  {Kethuboth,J7), 

6.  It  was  granUd  on  the  demand  ofthe  married  par^ 
ties,  Thus  the  husband  could  effect  a  dissolution  of 
marriage — i.  When  his  wife,  by  violating  the  Mosaic 
law,  caused  him,  without  knowing  it,  to  be  guilty  of 


transgression  (Mishna,  Kethubothf  yii,  6).  ii.  If  the  trife 
yiolates  the  bounds  of  modesty — e.  g.  by  going  iuto  the 
Street  with  uncovered  hair,  flirting  with  young  men, 
etc  (jSnd,),  iii.  If  the  wife  is  suspected  of  adultery.  iv. 
If  the  woman  curses  her  father-in-law  in  the  presence 
of  her  husband  {Kethubotht  72).  v.  If  the  wife  will  not 
foUow  her  husband  to  another  place  (Kethubotk,  110). 
vL  If  the  wife  refuses  her  husbwd  the  conjugal  rights 
for  twelve  months. 

The  wife  can  demand  a  divoroe — ^i.  If  after  marriage 
the  husband  oontracts  a  loathsome  disesse  (Mishna,  Ke- 
thubothf vi  i,  9, 10) .  ii.  If  aft^r  marriage  be  betakes  him- 
self  to  a  diagusting  business  (ibid.  the  Gemara  thereon, 
76).  iiL  If  he  treats  her  cruelly  {£^)en  Hor-Ezar,  154). 
iv.  If  her  husband  changes  his  religion  (ibid,^,  v.  If  the 
husband  commits  an  offence  which  makes  him  flee  from 
his  country  (Eben  Ha-Ezar,  9).  vl  If  he  leads  a  dis- 
solute  and  im  morał  life  (Eben  Ha-Ezar,  Gloss  on  Sects, 
11).  yii.  If  he  wastes  his  property  and  neglects  to 
maintain  her  (Mishna,  Kethubothf  vii,  1).  viii.  If  he  re- 
fuses her  connubial  rights  (l^lishna,  Kethuboth,  v,  6). 
There  are  other  grounds  on  which  divorce  can  be  ob- 
tained,  but  for  these  we  must  refer  to  the  Mishna,  Git» 
tin,  as  they  are  too  numerous  to  be  detailed.  The  bill 
of  diyorcement  must  be  handed  over,  either  by  the  hos- 
band or  a  messenger,  to  the  wife  or  one  depoted  by  her, 
with  the  words, "  This  is  thy  divorce ;  thou  art  henoe- 
forth  diyorced  from  me,  and  canst  marry  whomsoeyer 
thou  likest"  (Mishna,  Gittin,  ix).  It  must,  howeyer,  be 
remarked  that  divorce  was  greatly  disoouraged  by  the 
Talmudists,  and  it  is  declared  that  "  he  who  divoroe8 
his  wife  is  hated  of  God.  The  altar  sheds  tears  oyer 
him  who  divorces  the  wife  and  companion  of  his  youth" 
iGittin^  90  a). 

During  the  post-exilian  period  the  abuse  of  diyorce 
continued  unabated  (Josephus,  £|/e,  76) ;  and  under  the 
Asmooaean  dynasty  the  right  was  aasumed  by  the  wife 
as  against  her  husband,  an  innovation  which  is  attńbn- 
ted  to  Salome  by  Josephus  (Ant,  xy,  7, 10),  but  which 
appears  to  have  b«>en  preyalent  in  the  apostoUc  age,  if 
we  may  judge  from  passages  where  the  language  im- 
plies  that  the  act  emanated  from  the  wife  (Mark  x,  12; 
1  Cor.  vii,  11),  as  well  as  from  some  of  the  comments  of 
the  early  writers  on  1  Tim.  y,  9.  Our  Lord  and  his 
apostles  re-established  the  integrity  and  sanctity  of  the 
nuirriage-bond  by  the  foUowing  measores :  (1)  by  the 
confirmation  of  the  original  charter  of  marriage  as  the 
basis  on  which  all  rcgolations  are  to  be  framed  (Matt. 
xix,  4, 5) ;  (2)  by  the  restńction  of  diyorce  to  the  case 
of  fomication,  and  the  prohibition  of  remarriage  in  all 
persons  diyorced  on  improper  grounds  (Matt.  v,  32 ;  xix, 
9;  Rom.  vii,  3;  1  Cor.  vii,  10, 11);  and  (3)  by  the  en- 
forcement  of  morał  puńty  generałly  (Heb.  xiii,  4,  etc.), 
and  especiałly  by  the  formal  condemnation  of  fomica- 
tion, which  appears  to  have  been  classed  among  acts 
morałły  indifferent  (adia^pa^  by  a  certain  party  in  the 
Church  (Acts  xy,  20). 

YllL  Levirate  Law, —  1.  The  onły  power  which  a 
woman  had  oyer  the  man  during  the  pre-Mosaic  period, 
in  matrimonial  matters,  was  when  her  husband  died 
without  iflsue.  The  widów  could  then  claim  his  next 
brother  to  marry  her;  if  the  second  also  died  without 
progeny,  she  could  ask  the  tturd,  and  so  on.  The  ob- 
ject  of  this  Leyirate  marriage,  as  it  is  called,  from  the 
Łatin,  lerir,  brother-in-law  (Hebrew,  D3^ ;  Greek,  Im- 
yafippiui)y  is  "  to  raise  up  seed  to  the  departed  brother," 
wliicl)  should  preserre  liis  name  upon  his  inheritanoe, 
and  preyent  it  from  being  erased  from  among  his  breth- 
ren,  and  from  the  gate  of  his  town  (Gen.  xxxviii,  8 ; 
Deut  xxv,  6 ;  Ruth  iv,  10) ;  sińce  the  Hebrews  regard- 
ed childlessness  as  a  great  evU  (Gen.  xvi,  4;  xix,  31), 
and  entire  excision  as  a  most  dire  calamity  and  awful 
punislmient  from  God  (Deut.  ix,  14 ;  Psa.  ix,  7 ;  dx,  15). 
To  remoye  this  reproach  from  the  departed,  it  was  r^ 
garded  as  the  sacred  duty  of  the  ddest  surviving  broth- 
er to  marry  the  widów,  and  tlw  first^bom  son  resułting 
from  such  an  alłiaooe  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
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considered  u  the  represenUtire  and  heir  of  the  deceased. 
Thos  we  are  told  Łhat  when  £r,  Judah's  eldest  son,  who 
was  manied  to  Tamar,  died  without  issue,  tbe  pecond 
son  was  called  upon  to  marry  bis  deceased  brother'8 
widów,  and  tbat  wbeii  be  again  died,  leaving  no  cbil- 
dren,  Tamar,  tbe  widów,  bad  stiU  a  claim  upon  the  only 
8ar\ńving  son,  for  whom  sbe  bad  to  wait,  as  be  was  not 
as  yet  mairiageable  (Gen.  xxxviii,  6-12, 14, 26).  Ulti- 
mately  Judab  bimsdf  bad  to  marry  bis  daugbter-in- 
law,  for  sbe  inveigled  bim  into  it  as  a  punisbment  for 
neglecting  to  give  ber  bis  tbird  son  (Gen.  xxxviii,  26- 
80) ;  and  Pharez,  tbe  issue  of  tbis  Levirate  marriage, 
not  only  became  tbe  foander  of  a  numerous  and  iUus- 
trious  family,  but  was  tbe  direct  linę  from  wbicb  tbe 
royal  family  of  David  descended,  and  tbe  cbannel 
tbrougb  wbicb  tbe  Messiah  was  bom  (Gen.  xxxviii, 
29,  witb  Matt.  i,  3).  Tbis  Levirate  marriage  was  not 
peculiar  to  tbe  Hebrews.  It  also  obtained  among  tbe 
Moabttes  (Ruth  i,  11-18),  Persians  (Kleuker,  ZmdartM- 
ia^  iii,  226),  Indiana  (A  tiatic  Reteardies,  iii,  35),  and  sdll 
exi$t8  in  Arabia  (Burckbardt,  A^ote«,  i,  112;  Niebubr, 
Voyage,  p.  61),  among  tbe  tribes  of  tbe  Caucasus  (Hant- 
hausen,  Transcauccuiat  p.  408),  and  otber  nations  (comp. 
Leyser,  in  Herzog,  Real-Encyldop,  viii,  858,  s.  v.  Levi- 
ratsebe). 

2.  Tbis  law,  wbicb,  as  we  bave  seen,  existed  from 
time  immemorial  botb  among  tbe  patriarcbs  and  otber 
nations  of  antiąuity,  was  at  lengtb  formally  enacted  as 
part  of  tbe  Biblical  gamology.  In  adopting  tbis  law, 
bowcver,  as  in  tbe  case  of  otber  primitive  practices  in- 
corporated  in  tbe  Mosaic  oode,  tbe  sacred  legislator  botb 
prcscribes  for  it  dcfinite  limits,  and  most  humanely  de- 
prives  it  of  the  irksome  and  odious  features  wbicb  it 
pofiseased  in  ancient  timcs.  Tbis  is  e^ddent  from  tbe 
enactment  itsclf,  wbicb  is  as  follows :  '*  If  brotben  dwell 
togetber,  and  one  of  tbem  die  and  have  no  child,  the 
wife  of  tbe  deceased  sball  not  marry  out  of  tbe  family  a 
strangcr;  ber  busbaiid*s  brotber  sball  go  in  unto  ber, 
and  take  ber  as  bis  wife,  and  perform  the  duty  of  a 
brotber-in-law.  Her  first-bom  sball  tben  succeed  in 
the  name  of  tbe  deceased  brotber,  so  tbat  his  name  be 
not  blotted  out  of  Israel"  (Deut.  xxv,  6,  6).  Accord- 
ingly — L  Tbis  law  is  restricted  to  brotben  who  dteeU  to- 
gether^  L  e.  in  contiguous  properties,  as  the  rabbinical 
law  explains  it  according  to  the  meaning  of  tbe  pbrasc 
1*^in^  nnd  in  Gen.  xiii,  6 ;  xxxvi,  7,  and  elsewbere. 
If  tbe  brothers  lived  far  away,  or  if  tbe  deceased  bad 
no  brotbers  at  all,  it  was  an  understood  thing  tbat  it 
devolved  upon  tbe  nearest  of  kin  to  marry  tbe  widów, 
or  care  for  ber  if  sbe  was  too  old,  when,  of  course,  it 
passed  over  from  tbe  domain  of  Leviration  into  tbat  of 
God  or  redeemer  (Ruth  ii,  20 ;  iii,  9 ;  iv,  15, 16).  iL  To 
cases  where  no  issue  whatever  is  left,  as  "p  is  berę  used 
in  its  generał  sense  of  offspring  and  not  specifłcally  for 
son.  This  is  not  only  confirmed  by  tbe  Sept,  {<nrfpfia)f 
Mat  tbe  w  (/ii)  ćx<^v  mripiuiy  xxii,  5),  Mark  (xii,  19), 
Lukę  {drtKuoc,  xx,  28),  Josephus  {Ant,  iv,  8,  23),  and 
the  Talmud  (Jebamothj  22  b),  but  is  evident  from  tbe 
law  of  inheritance  (Numb.  xxvii,  8-11),  in  wbicb  it  is 
declared  tbat  if  a  man  dies  without  leaving  a  son,  bis 
daughter  is  to  inberit  the  property.  For  if  bis  widów 
could  claim  the  surviving  brotber  to  marry  ber  in  order 
to  raise  up  a  son  to  tbe  deceased,  the  daughter  who  le- 
gally  came  to  tbe  inheritance  would  either  bave  to  lose 
her  posscssions,  or  tbe  son  bora  of  the  Levirate  mar- 
riage would  bave  to  be  without  patiimony. 

In  fulfilUng  tbe  duty  of  the  Letir  in  the  patriarchal 
age  tbe  surviving  brotber  bad  to  make  great  sacrifices. 
He  bad  not  only  to  renounce  the  perpetuating  of  bis 
own  name  tbrougb  tbe  firsi-boni  son  (Gen.  xxxviii,  9), 
and  mar  bis  own  inheritance  (Ruth  iv,  6),  but,  what  was 
most  galling,  be  was  obliged  to  take  tbe  widów  whether 
be  bad  an  inclination  for  any  such  marriage  or  not,  as 
the  Ijctir  in  the  patriarchal  age  bad  no  alteraative. 
>7ow  tbe  Mosaic  law  removed  this  hardship  by  opening 
^e  man  a  door  of  escape :  **  But  if  tbe  man  like  not 


to  take  his  brother^s  wife,  then  let  hia  biotber^a  wii«  c^ 
up  to  tbe  gate  of  the  elders  and  say,  My  hiii^iA»r« 
brotber  refuseth  to  raise  up  unto  bis  brotliń'  a  naaie  ia 
Israel;  be  will  not  perform  tbe  Leviiate  daty.     AnJ 
tbe  elders  of  tbe  city  sball  csll  bim,  and  speak  unu>  hiau 
But  if  be  still  persist  and  say,  I  Uke  not  to  take  ber. 
tben  sball  his  brotber*8  wife  come  in  to  bim  in  the  pres- 
enoe  of  tbe  elders,  and  loose  bb  sboe  from  cff  his  fw  •;. 
and  spit  in  bis  face  and  say,  So  sball  it  be  dane  cnsu 
tbat  man  tbat  will  not  build  up  his  biotber^a  house;  aod 
his  house  sball  be  called  in  Isnel  the  boosc  of  the  harc- 
foof*  (Deut  xxv,  7-10).     Tbus  the  Mosaic 
does  not  impose  it  as  an  inexorable  law,  but  sini|dy 
joins  it  as  a  duty  of  love,  wbicb  the  Lerir  mi^ht  escape 
by  submitting  to  censnre  and  rcproacb.    Of  this  he  conki 
not  oomplain,  for  he  not  only  neglected  to  perform  tc^- 
wards  bis  deceased  brotber  tbe  most  sacred  ciRees  of 
love,  but,  by  refusing  to  do  so,  be  openly  declared  Lis 
dislike  to  tbe  widów,  and  tbus  publicly  insnlted  ber. 
Tbe  ^rmbolic  manner  in  wbicb  she  took  away  in  tle 
public  court  his  right  to  her  and  bis  deceased  brotber* 
possession,  bas  its  origin  in  the  fact  tbat  the  poasc^oo 
of  property  was  claimed  by  planting  the  foot  on  iL 
Hence,  when  tbe  transfer  of  property  was  effected  by  aa 
amicable  transaction,  the  original  owner  significd  the 
renunciation  of  his  rights  by  taking  ofT  hia  ahoe  aod 
giving  it  to  tbe  new  possessor  (Ruth  iv,  7,  8).     A  sirai- 
lar  custom  obtained  among  the  Indians  (Benaiy,  Lr 
Hthraorum  fjeriratUj  Berol.  1835,  p.  14)  and  tbe  ancieat 
Germans  (Grimm,  Źkuttcke,  ReektsaUertkmmer,  p.  l^'^. 
In  tbe  case  before  us,  however,  where  tbe  privi]ege  of 
possession  was  not  renounced  by  a  mutnal  undeiMaod- 
ing,  but  involved  insult  botb  to  tbe  deceaaed  brotber 
and  the  8urviving  widów,  the  outraged  8ister>t]>-lav 
snatched  tbe  right  from  bim  by  puUing  off  his  shoe. 

8.  Tbat  tbis  patriarchal  law — ^wbich,  as  we  have  scen, 
was  incorporated  in  the  Mosaic  gamology — oontinued  io 
its  fuli  foroe  afler  the  Captivity,  is  evident  from  Mat- 
thew  (xxii,25-27),Mark  (xu,  19-28),  and  Loke  (xx,28- 
33).     From  the  ąucstion  put  to  our  Saviottr  in  tbese 
passages,  it  will  be  seen  tbat  it  was  incumbent  opoo 
each  8urviviDg  brother  in  succession  to  perform  the  dmy 
of  the  Levir.    There  were,  however,  cases  where  this 
duty  could  not  be  performed,  about  wbich  the  Mosaic 
law  gives  no  directions  whatever — e.  g.  when  tbe  de- 
ceased brotber'8  widów  was  a  near  relation  of  tbe  I^nir 
and  came  within  the  proiscribed  degrees,  of  which  the 
Mishna  (Jebamoth^  i,  1)  gives  fifteen  cases ;  or  when  tbe 
latter  was  a  child  when  his  brother  died  and  left  a 
widów  without  issue  (ii,  8)  ;  and  if  be  were  on  this  or 
any  otber  aocount  exempt  from  tbe  obligation  to  msny 
one  of  the  widows,  he  was  also  from  tbe  obligation  to 
marry  any  of  tbem  (i,  1) ;  it  is  also  implied  1  bat  it  ku 
only  necessary  for  one  brotber  to  marry  one  of  tbe  wid* 
ows  in  cases  where  tbcre  were  several  widows  left.   The 
marriage  was  not  to  take  place  within  three  months  of 
the  hu8baud's  death  (iv,  10).    The  eldest  brother  ougbt 
to  perform  tbe  duty.  of  marriage ;  but,  on  his  decUniog 
it,  a  younger  brother  might  do  it  (ii,  8 ;  iv,  5).    Tbe 
chaUUah  was  regarded  as  involving  futurę  relationship^ 
80  tbat  a  man  who  bad  received  it  could  not  marrv  tbe 
widow's  relations  within  the  prohibited  degrees  (iT,7). 
Special  rules  are  laid  down  for  cases  where  a  wonso 
manied  undor  a  false  impresu<Hi  as  to  her  busbsmfi 
death  (x,  1),  or  where  a  mistake  took  place  as  to  whetli- 
er  her  son  or  her  husband  died  first  (x,8),  for  in  the  Ist- 
ter  case  tbe  Levirate  law  would  not  apply ;  and,  sgain, 
as  to  the  evidence  of  the  busband's  death  to  be  pn>- 
duced  in  certain  cases  (cap.  15, 16).     There  caD,tbere- 
fore,  be  no  qnestion  tbat  tbe  administratora  of  tbe  law 
in  the  time  of  the  prophets  and  at  the  advent  of  our  Ssr- 
iour  bad  to  define  and  supplement  the  Levirate  law.  is 
the  space  of  this  artacle  does  not  permit  us  to  enameiste 
tbese  important  deiinitions  and  enacłmenta,  we  most 
refer  to  the  Mishna,  Tract  Jdnmotkf  which  deriyes  iti 
name  (nil32*^)  from  the  fact  that  it  embodies  these 
laws.    These  descend  into  trivial  distanctiooa— e  g.  thit 
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the  Bboe  was  to  be  of  leather,  or  a  sandał  famished  with 
a  heel-strap ;  a  felt  shoe,  or  a  aandal  without  a  strap, 
would  not  do  {Yebam,  xii,  1, 2).  The  chalUsah  waa  not 
valid  when  the  person  performing  it  was  deaf  and  dumb 
(xX\i  4),  as  be  coold  not  leam  the  precise  formuła  whicb 
ftccompanied  the  act.  The  costom  is  retained  by  the 
modem  Jews,  and  is  minutely  described  by  Picart  (Ce- 
rimonies  RełiffieuseSf  i,  243).  It  receires  illnstration  from 
the  espression  used  by  the  modem  Arabs  in  speaking  of 
a  repudiated  wife :  "  She  was  my  slipper.  I  have  cast 
her  off"  (Burckhardt,  Notetj  i,. 113).  It  only  remains  to 
be  remarked  that  the  fear  lest  the  performance  of  the 
dutv  ofLetńr  shotild  oome  into  collision  with  the  law  of 
consanguinity,  madę  the  ancient  rabbins  declare  that 
(Sin^b  Dnip  n^^bn)  theceremonyof  Ukingoffthe 
shoe  is  preferable  to  marrying  the  widów,  and  thns  vir- 
tually  set  aside  Levirate  marriages.  As  this  oeremony, 
which  łB  called  Chalitsah  (n2K*^7n  from  vbn,  to  draw 
outf  to  puU  ojf\  supersedes  the  ancient  law,  the  rabbins 
gave  very  minutę  orders  aboat  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  to  be  performed.  The  ceremony  is  performed  in  the 
synagog^e  af ter  moming  prayer,  in  the  presence  of  three 
rabbis  and  two  witnesses,  attended  by  others  of  the 
congregation  as  aaditors  and  spectators.  The  Levir  and 
widów  are  called  forward,  and  after  bcing  questioned  by 
the  prindpal  rabbi,  and  ayowing  his  determination  not 
to  marry  her,  the  man  pata  on  a  shoe  of  a  peculiar  form 
and  madę  for  this  purpose,  and  the  woroan  repeats, "  My 
ha8band*8  brother  refuseth  to  raise  ap  unto  his  brother 
a  name  in  Israel ;  he  will  not  perform  the  duty  of  my 
hasband^s  brother."  To  which  the  Levir  replieś, "  I  like 
not  to  take  her."  Upon  this  declaration  the  widów  un- 
ties  the  shoe  with  her  right  band,  takcs  it  ofT,  throws  it 
on  the  grouid,  and  spits  before  him,  saying  in  Hebrew, 
^  So  shall  it  be  done  anto  that  man  that  will  not  build 
up  his  brother^s  house :  and  his  name  shall  be  called  in 
Israel,  The  house  of  him  that  hath  his  shoe  loosed ;" 
when  the  persons  present  exclaim  three  timcs,  **  His 
fiboe  is  loosed  !**  This  concludes  the  ceremony,  and  the 
rabbi  tells  the  widów  that  she  is  now  at  liberty  to  marry 
whom  she  pleases. 

IX.  In  considering  the  social  and  domestic  conditions 
ofmarrted  li/e  among  the  Hebrews,  we  must,  in  the  lirst 
place,  take  into  account  the  position  assigned  to  women 
generally  in  their  social  scalę.  The  seclusion  of  the  ha- 
renij  and  the  habits  conseąuent  upon  it,  wcre  utterly  un- 
known  in  carly  times,  and  the  condition  of  the  Oriental 
woman,  as  pictured  to  us  in  the  Bibie,  contrasts  most 
favorably  with  that  of  her  modem  represen  tati  ve.  There 
is  abundant  eyidence  that  women,  whether  married  or 
unmarried,  went  about  with  their  faces  unyeiled  (Gen. 
xii,  14 ;  xxiy,  16, 65 ;  xxix,  11 ;  1  Sam.  i,  13).  An  un- 
married woman  might  meet  and  conyerae  with  men, 
eyen  strangers,  in  a  public  place  (Gen.  xxiv,  24,  45-7 ; 
xxix,  9-12 ;  1  Sam.  ix,  1 1) ;  she  might  be  found  alone 
in  the  country  without  any  reflection  on  her  charactor 
(Deut.  xxii,  25-27) ;  or  she  might  appear  in  a  court  of 
justice  (Numb.  xx\-ii,  2).  Women  not  unfrequently 
held  important  offices :  some  wcre  prophetesses,  as  Mir- 
lam,  Dcborah,  Huldah,  Noadiah,  and  Anna ;  of  others  ad- 
vice  was  sought  in  emergencies  (2  Sam.  xiv,  2 ;  xx,  16- 
22).  They  took  their  part  in  matters  of  public  interest 
(Exod.  XV,  20 ;  1  Sam.  xviii,  6, 7) ;  in  short,  they  enjoy- 
ed  as  much  freedom  in  ordinary  life  as  the  women  of 
our  own  country. 

If  such  was  her  generał  position,  it  is  certain  that  the 
wife  must  haye  exerci8ed  an  important  influence  in  her 
own  home.  She  appears  to  have  taken  her  part  in 
family  affairs,  and  even  to  haye  enjoyed  a  oonsiderable 
amount  of  independence.  For  instańce,  she  entertains 
gtiests  at  her  own  desire  (2  Kings  iv,  8)  in  the  absence 
of  her  hnsband  (Judg.  iv,  18),  and  sometimes  even  in 
deiiance  of  his  wishes  (1  Sam.  xxy,  14,  eto.) ;  she  dis- 
poses  of  her  child  by  a  yow  without  any  reference  to 
her  husband  (1  Sam.  i,  24) ;  she  consults  with  him  as  to 
the  marriage  of  her  chtldren  (Gen.  xxyii,  46) ;  her  sag- 


gestions  as  to  any  domestic  arrangements  meet  with  due 
attention  (2  Kings  iy,  9) ;  and  occasionally  she  criticises 
the  conduct  of  her  husband  in  terms  of  great  seyerity 
(1  Sam.  xxy,  25 ;  2  Sam.  vi,  20). 

The  relations  of  husband  and  wife  appear  to  haye 
been  characterized  by  affection  and  tenderaess.  Ue  is 
occasionally  described  as  the  ^  Iriend"  of  his  wife  (Jer. 
iii,  20 ;  Hoe.  iii,  1),  and  his  loye  for  her  is  frequently  no- 
ticed  (Gen.  xxiy,  67 ;  xxix,  18).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  wife  was  the  consolation  of  the  husband  in  time  of 
trouble  (Gen.  xxiy,  67),  and  her  gricf  at  hb  loas  pre- 
sented  a  picture  of  the  most  abject  woe  (Joel  i,  8).  No 
stronger  testimony,  however,  can  be  afforded  as  to  the 
ardcnt  affection  of  husband  and  wife  than  that  which 
we  deriye  from  the  generał  tenor  of  the  book  of  Canti- 
cles.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot  but  think  that  the 
exceptlons  to  this  state  cf  affairs  wcre  morę  numerous 
than  b  consistent  with  our  ideas  of  matrimonial  happi- 
ncss.  One  of  the  evils  inseparabłe  from  polj^gamy  is 
the  discomfort  arising  from  the  jealousies  and  ąuarrels 
of  the  seyeral  wiyes,  as  instanced  in  the  households  of 
Abraham  and  Elkanah  (Gen.  xxi,  1 1 ;  1  Sam.  i,  6).  The 
purchase  of  wives,  and  the  smali  amount  of  liberty  al- 
lowed  to  daughters  in  the  choicc  of  husbands,  must  in- 
cyitably  haye  led  to  unhappy  unions.  The  allusions  to 
the  miscry  of  a  contentious  and  brawłing  wife  in  the 
Proyerbs  (xix,  13;  xxi,  9, 19;  xxvii,  15)  conyey  theim- 
pression  that  the  infliction  was  of  frcquent  occurrence 
in  Hebrew  households,  and  in  the  Mishna  {Ketub,  yii,  6) 
the  fact  of  a  woman  being  noisy  is  laid  doyna  as  an  ade- 
quate  ground  for  divorce.  In  the  N.  T.  the  mutuał  re- 
lations of  husband  and  wife  are  a  subject  of  frequent 
exhorUtion  (Eph.  v,  2^-33 ;  CoL  iii,  18, 19 ;  Tit.  ii,  4, 5 ; 
1  Pet.  iii,  1-7) :  it  is  certainly  a  noticeable  coincidence 
that  these  exhortations  shoułd  be  found  exclusiyely  in 
the  cpistłes  addressed  to  Asiatics,  nor  is  it  improbabłe 
that  they  were  morę  particułarly  needed  for  them  than 
for  Europeans. 

The  duties  of  the  wife  in  the  Hebrew  household  were 
multifarious.  In  addition  to  the  generał  supcrintendence 
of  the  domestic  arrangements,  such  as  cooking,  from 
which  eyen  women  of  rank  were  not  exempt<;d  (Gen. 
xviii,  6;  2  Sam.  xiii,  8),  and  the  distribution  of  food  at 
meał-times  (Prov.  xxxi,  15),  the  manufacture  of  the 
clothing  and  the  yarious  textures  required  in  an  East- 
era  establishment  devolved  upon  her  (Proy,  xxxi,  13, 
21, 22) ;  and  if  she  were  a  model  of  activity  and  skill,  she 
produced  a  surplus  of  fine  linen  shirts  and  girdlcs,  which 
she  sold,  and  so,  like  a  welł-freighted  merchant-ship, 
brought  in  wealth  to  her  husband  from  afar  (Proy,  xxxi, 
14,  24).  The  poetical  description  of  a  good  housewife 
drawn  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  Proyerbs  is  lx)th  filled 
up  and  in  some  measure  iłlustrated  by  the  fołlowing  mi- 
nutę description  of  a  Mrife^s  duties  towards  her  husband, 
as  laid  down  in  the  Mishmi:  **  She  must  grind  córa,  and 
l>ake,  and  wash,  and  cook,  and  suckle  his  child,  make 
his  bied,  and  work  in  wooL  If  she  brought  her  husband 
one  bondwoman,  she  need  not  grind,  bakę,  or  wash ;  if 
two,  she  need  not  cook  nor  suckle  his  child ;  if  three, 
she  need  not  make  his  bed  nor  work  in  wool ;  if  four, 
she  may  sit  in  her  chair  of  state"  (Ketub.  y,  6).  What- 
eyer  money  she  eamed  by  ber  labor  l)elonged  to  her 
husband  (vi,  1).  The  quałification  not  only  of  working, 
but  of  working  at  home  (Tit.  ii,  5,  where  oiKovpyovc  is 
preferable  to  otKoupoifę)^  was  insisted  on  in  the  wife,  and 
to  spin  in  the  street  was  regarded  as  a  yiolation  of  Jew- 
ish  customs  (Ketub,yih6). 

The  legał  righta  of  the  wife  are  noticed  in  Exod.xxi, 
10,  under  the  three  heads  of  food,  raiment,  and  duty  of 
marriage  or  conjugal  right.  These  were  dcfined  with 
grcat  precision  by  the  .Tewish  doctors,  for  thus  only 
could  one  of  the  most  cruel  effects  of  połygamy  be  ayert- 
ed,  viz.  the  Micriticc  of  the  rights  of  the  many  in  fayor 
of  the  one  whom  the  lord  of  the  modem  hay-em  selects 
for  his  speciał  attention.  The  regulations  of  the  Tal- 
mud ists,  foundcd  on  £xod.  xxi,  10,  may  be  found  in  the 
Mishna  {Ketub.  v,  6-9). 
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X  The  aUegorical  and  typical  allosions  to  marriage 
hAve  exclimve  referenoe  to  one  subject,  viz.  to  exhibit 
the  spiritiud  lelationship  between  God  and  his  people. 
The  earliest  fonn,  in  which  the  image  is  impUedi  is  in 
the  exprefl8ion8  *^  to  go  a  whoring,"  and  "•  whoredom,"  aa 
descriptiye  of  the  rupture  of  that  relationahip  by  acta  of 
idolatiy.  Theae  expre88ion8  have  by  Bome  ¥niten  been 
takcn  in  their  pńmary  and  litend  senae,  as  pointing  to 
the  licentioos  practioes  of  idolatera.  But  this  destroys 
the  whole  point  of  the  oompaiison,  and  is  oppoeed  to 
the  plain  language  of  Scńpture:  for  (1)  larael  is  de- 
Bcribed  as  the  false  wife  *'playing  the  harlot"  (Isa.  i,  21 ; 
Jer.  iii,  1,6, 8) ;  (2)  Jehoyah  is  the  injured  husband,who 
therefore  divoroes  her  (Psa.  lxxiii,  27;  Jer.  ii,  20;  Hos. 
iv,  12 ;  ix,  1) ;  and  (3)  the  other  party  in  the  adultery 
is  specified,  sometimes  generally,  as  idols  or  false  gods 
(Deut.  xxxi,  16 ;  Judg.  ii,  17 ;  1  Chroń,  t,  25 ;  Ezek.  xx, 
80;  xxiii,  30),  and  sometimes  particularly,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  worship  of  goats  (A.V,**devils,"  Lev.  xvii,7),Mo- 
lech  (Lev.  xx,  5),  wizards  (Łev.  xx,  6),  an  ephod  (Judg. 
viii,  27),  Baalim  (Judg.  viii,  83),  and  even  the  heart  and 
eyes  (Numb.xv,d9) — the  last  of  these  objects  being  such 
as  wholly  to  exclude  the  idea  of  actual  adultery.  The 
image  is  drawn  out  morę  at  length  by  Ezekiel  (chap. 
xxiii),  who  compares  the  kingdoms  of  Samaria  and  Ju- 
dah  to  the  harlots  Aholah  and  Aholibah ;  and  again  by 
Hoaea  (chap.  i,  iii),  whose  marriage  with  an  adtdterous 
wife,  his  separation  from  her,  and  subseąuent  reunion 
with  her,  were  designcd  to  be  a  visible  lesson  to  the  I»- 
laelites  of  their  dealings  with  Jehoyah. 

The  direct  comparison  with  marriage  is  confined  in 
the  O.  T.  to  the  prophetic  writings,  including  the  Can- 
ticles  as  an  allegońcal  work.  See  Canticlks.  The 
actual  relation  between  Jehoyah  and  his  people  is  gen- 
erally the  point  of  comparison  (Isa.  liy,  6 ;  lxii,  4 ;  Jer. 
iii,  14 ;  łlos.  ii,  19 ;  Mai.  ii,  1 1) ;  but  sometimes  the  graces 
conaeąuent  thereon  are  described  under  the  image  of 
bridal  attire  (Isa.  xlix,  18 ;  lxi,  10),  and  the  joy  of  Jeho- 
yah in  hiB  Church  under  that  of  the  Joy  of  a  bridegroom 
(Isa.  Uli,  5). 

In  the  Ń.  T.  the  image  of  the  bridegroom  is  trans- 
ferred  from  Jehoyah  to  Christ  (Matt.  ix,  15;  John  iii, 
29),  and  that  of  the  bride  to  the  Church  (2  Cor.  xi,  2; 
Bey.  xix,  7 ;  xxi,  2,  9 ;  xxii,  17),  and  the  comparison 
thns  established  is  conyerted  by  St  Paul  into  an  iUus- 
tration  of  the  position  and  mutual  duties  of  man  and 
wife  (Eph.  V,  23-82).  The  suddenness  of  the  Me88iah's 
appearing,  particularly  at  the  last  day,  and  the  ncoessity 
of  watchfulness,  are  ioculcated  in  the  parable  of  the  Ten 
Yirgins,  the  imagery  of  which  is  borrowed  from  the  cus- 
toms  of  the  marriage-ceremony  (MatL  xxy,  1-13).  The 
Father  prepares  the  marriage-feast  for  his  Son,  the  joys 
that  result  from  the  union  being  thus  represented  (I^IatL 
xxii,  1-14 ;  xxy,  10 ;  Rey.  xix,  9;  comp.  Matt,  yiii,  1 1), 
while  the  qualifications  requisite  for  admiasion  into  that 
imion  are  prefigured  by  the  marriage-garment  (Matt 
xxii,  11).  The  brcach  of  the  union  is,  as  before,  de- 
scribed as  fomication  or  whoredom  in  referenoe  to  the 
mystical  Babylon  (Hev.  xvii,  1,2,5). 

XI.  Literaturę. — The  most  important  ancient  litera- 
turę on  all  the  marriage  ąuestions  is  contained  in  the 
third  order  ("^10)  of  the  J/uAimz,  five  tractates  of  which 
treat  respectiyely — 1.  On  the  Leyirate  law ;  2.  On  the 
marriage-instrument;  3.  On  suspicion  of  having  yiolated 
the  marriage-bond ;  4.  On  divorce ;  and,  5.  On  betroth- 
aL  To  these  must  be  added  the  Gemaras  or  Talmuds 
on  these  tractates.  Maimonides  deyotes  six  tractates 
of  the  second  yolume  of  his  Jad  Ila-Chazaka  to  Biblical 
and  Talmudic  gamology,  giying  an  abridgment  of  the 
tiaditional  enactments.  Jacob  ben-Asher  occupies  the 
entire  third  yolume  of  his  Tur,  called  Eben  Ha-Ezar^ 
with  marriage  in  its  yarious  ramifications,  and  giyes  a 
Indd  epitomc  of  the  ancient  codę.  Of  modem  writers 
are  to  be  mentioned  Michaelis,  CommaUaries  on  the  LatDt 
ofMo9e*,  i,  450  8q. ;  ii,  1  sq.;  SaalschUtz,  Da$  Momitche 
lUcktj  ii,  735  8q. ;  by  the  same  author,  A  rchdoktgie  der 
Hebraer,  ii,  173  sq. ;  Ewald,  Die  Alterthumer  der  VoUx8 


Itraelf  p.  218  8q.;  Geiger,  Wtuetuduffilicke  ZeA^kr^ 
(Frankfort-on-the-Main),  iy,  86  aą.,  845  sq.;  Juducit 
Zeittckrijl  (BresUu,  1862),  i,  19  są.,  253  Bq. ;  Stein  aod 
SUaskind*s  Israelitischer  Yolkdehrer,  i,  192 ;  ir,  2^  S^JU 
815;  v,828;  yi,74;  vii,264;  yiii,73;  ix,171;  Frankeł, 
Grundlinien  dei  MosaiKk-4almiiduchen  EkerecktB  (Bre»- 
lau,  1860);  Leopold  Ldw,  Ben  Chanaj^,  voL  iii-n. 
Among  the  writers  on  special  pointa  we  may  ootice  Be- 
naiy.  De  Hdfr.  Letfiratu  (Berlin,  1835) ;  Redslob^s  L^ri- 
raUehe  (Leipz.  1836) ;  and  Kurtz*8  Ehe  det  Ifotea  (Dor- 
pat, 1859).    See  Woman. 

MARRIAGE,  Christian.  The  word  is  derired 
through  the  French  mari,  from  the  Latin  wuzriftu,  "a 
husband."  Malrimon^j  a  synonyme,  oomes  fiom  the 
Latin  maiUr,  **  a  mother,"  aa  tettimamum  from  testU,  **  a 
witneaa.^  Wediockt  a  beautiful  word,  la  of  Axigło-Sax«o 
origin,  from  totddianj  "to  pledge,**  **to  coyenantr  or 
wSd, "  a  pledge,*'  and  far, "  a  gift"  The  definitioa  of 
marriage  giyen  by  Modestinus,  the  Roman  lawyer  and 
scholar  of  Ulpian,  is  as  follows :  "  Nuptise  sunt  conjunc- 
tio  maris  et  femins  et  consortium  omnis  yitsi,  divini  et 
humani  juńs  communicatio*"  {Digest,  xviii,  2,  1).  In 
the  InsŁitutes  of  Justinian  we  haye  "  nuptiie  8tve  matii- 
monium  est  yiri  et  mulicris  conjmictio  individuam  vitc 
oonsuetudinem  oontinens,'*  that  is,  a  union  of  a  man  and 
a  woman  which  oontains  in  itself  an  inseparable  life- 
intercourse.  These  definitions  are  not  entircly  definite, 
nor  free  from  objection ;  nor  is  it  easy  for  the  &iic  to 
giye  a  definition  of  that  which  transcends  the  sphere  of 
human  rights,  and  has  most  important  reUtions  to  mo- 
raUty  and  religion. 

According  to  Paley,  the  public  use  of  the  marriage 
institution  oonsists  in  its  promoting  the  foUowing  beoe- 
ficial  effecta:  1.  The  private  oomfort  of  indiyidoala.  2. 
The  production  of  the  greatest  number  of  healthy  chil- 
dren,  their  better  education,  and  the  making  of  due 
proyision  for  their  settlement  in  life.  3.  The  peacc  of 
human  society,  in  cutting  off  a  prindpal  source  of  con- 
tention,  by  assigning  one  or  morę  womeu  to  one  man, 
and  protecting  his  exclusiye  right  by  sanctiona  of  dm>> 
rality  and  law.  4.  The  better  govemment  of  sodcty, 
by  distributing  the  commtmity  into  separate  familifa, 
and  appointing  oyer  each  the  authority  of  a  ouister  of  a 
family,  which  has  roore  actual  influence  than  aD  civil 
authority  put  together.  5.  The  additional  security 
which  the  state  receiyea  for  the  good  behlivior  of  iiM 
citizens,  from  the  solicitude  they  feel  for  the  wdfare  of 
their  children,  and  from  their  being  confined  to  perma- 
nent  habitations.  6.  The  encooragement  of  industry. 
(See  also  DwighŁ*s  Theology  on  this  topie,  and  Anderson, 
On  the  Domettic  ConttUution,) 

I.  The  idea  of  marriage  is  beautifuUy  expreiaed  ia 
thoae  words  of  the  earliest  book  of  the  Bibie :  "There- 
fore shall  a  man  leaye  his  father  and  his  motber,  and 
shall  cleaye  unto  his  wife ;  and  they  twain  shaU  be  one 
flesh."  Herę  we  have  (1)  marriage  oonceiyed  of  as  a 
union  so  close  that  it  separates  a  man  from  the  union  of 
the  family — ^the  cloaest  but  this  one  that  can  exi8t ;  (2) 
two  persona  cleave  to  one  another,  the  word  ekare  in 
the  original  denoting  to  be  glued  to,  to  stick  to ;  (3)  the 
result  is  that  they  become  one  flesh,  they  unitę  their 
personalitiea  together.  A  text  like  this  pointa  to 
monogamy  as  alone  answering  to  the  tnie  ooaoeptioo 
of  marriage ;  for  how  can  two  be  one  flesh,  and  one  of 
them  be  also  united  to  a  third  person,  so  as  to  be  om 
flesh  with  that  one  also.  Aooordingly  the  uni<Mi  of  one 
man  and  one  woman  in  the  married  state,  as  opposed  (o 
polygaroy,  must  be  regarded  as  the  state  pointed  out  by 
our  naturę  for  ua.  This  alone  preseryes  the  unity,  the 
undiyided  loye  and  peace  of  the  household.  Polygamy 
is  an  institution  growing  out  of  the  seryile  aubjection  <^ 
the  woman  to  the  man,  and  out  of  the  indulgencc  of 
lewd  desire.  It  is  also  apparently  contrary  to  the  oider 
of  things  in  this,  that  the  8exe8,  so  obyioualy  madę  for 
one  another,  diyide  between  them  about  equally  the 
numbers  of  those  who  are  bom  into  the  worid,  there 
being  a  slight  exces8  in  the  number  of  małe  childreoy 
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which  is  ooonteftialaneed  before  manhood  is  reached  by 
the  greater  rUks  incurred  by  that  8ex.  The  conditioiis 
which  secure  the  interesta  of  moiality  aie  thua  pointed 
out  by  the  lawa  of  our  phyńcal  naturę. 

The  conoeption  of  marriage  which  appeara  in  the 
writings  of  Paul  haa  aometimeB  been  aaid  to  be  a  Iow 
one,  aa  haying  lespect  to  the  gratification  of  bodily  de- 
Bues  rather  Uian  to  the  trne,  spińtual,  and  heart  com- 
munion  of  the  wedded  pair.  This  charge  is  founded  on 
Buch  paasages  as  1  Gor.  vii,  9:  *'It  ia  better  to  many 
tban  to  buro  ;'*  and  on  those  yeraes  in  the  same  chapter 
where  there  appeaia  to  be  a  certain  preference  in  the 
apostle^B  mind  of  the  single  to  the  married  Ufe  (ver.  83, 
SSf  etc).  U  must  be  oonfessed  that  if  such  a  pasrage 
as  ver.  9  were  the  apoetle*s  onfy  expre88ion  of  opinion,  it 
would  seem  as  if  he  saw  nothing  in  marriage  but  the 
prevention  of  sexual  eKoessea  and  the  satiaiactioii  of 
sexual  longings.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  considered, 
Jirtłf  that  in  such  words  be  giyes  us  but  one  aide  of  a 
manifold  subject.  Christian,  like  all  tnie  moralists, 
must  take  into  aocount  the  desires  which  are  implanted 
in  our  naturę  for  the  purpoae  of  securing  certain  great 
ends,  among  which  the  introdoction  of  new  beings  into 
the  world  is  most  prominent.  If,  as  men  showed  them- 
aelyes  to  the  apostle,  the  sexaal  desirea  needed  a  cer- 
tain control,  and  a  certain  satisfaction  also,  it  was  good 
eense  to  say  that  a  reason  for  marrying  lay  in  the  tem- 
perament of  the  particular  person,  and  that  ho  was 
bound  to  consider  his  power  of  continenoe  when  he  in- 
quired  what  his  duty  was  in  this  respect.  But,  tecond^ 
hfj  the  apostle  gives  us  another  picture  of  marriage, 
from  another  point  of  view.  The  relation  (Ephes.  y, 
22-38)  is  like  that  of  Christ  to  his  Church.  The  hus- 
band  is  to  bve  the  wife  as  if  she  actually  formed  one 
body  with  him,  and  with  that  pure,  self-sacrificing  af- 
fection  which  Christ  had  when  he  **  loved  hu  Church, 
and  gave  himself  for  if  Herę  marriage  is  ennoUed 
and  glorified  by  a  comparison  with  the  most  spiritoal 
of  all  relations.  fiut,  tkirdly,  neither  in  the  writiugs 
of  the  apostle  nor  in  any  other  part  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  there  any  peculiar  sanctity  attached  to  the  mar^ 
ried  Ufe  pladng  it  abore  the  single,  nor  to  the  single 
life  making  it  mora  excellent  than  the  married.  The 
apostle  condemns  the  false  teachings  of  those  who  forbid 
men  to  marry,  and  commaiid  to  abstain  from  meats, 
<' which  God  has  created  to  be  received  with  thanks- 
giving**  (1  Tim.  iv,  3).  His  prindple  would  indnde 
marriage — for  which  mnltitudes  give  thanks — undcr 
this  last  remark.  At  the  same  time  the  New  Testament 
regards  oelibacy  as  eąnally  honorable  with  marriage 
(Matt.  xiv,  18).  Nay  morę,  if  a  person,  for  the  king- 
dom  of  heaven's  sake,  can  lead  a  life  of  pure  thoughts, 
imdisturbed  by  any  sensual  longings,  absorbed  in  spirit- 
oal employments  and  pursoits,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
a  rare  naturę,  or  a  rare  gift  to  rise  above  naturę ;  and  so 
he  will  stand  higher  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  than  an- 
other, in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  his  self-sacriiice 
and  bis  consecration.  All  men  are  not  bound  to  **for- 
aake  housesf  or  brethren,  or  sisters,"  etc,  for  Chrisfs 
name's  sake,  but  those  who  have  the  cali  to  do  so  and 
obey  '^shall  reoeive  a  hundred-fold."  So  those  who 
lead  a  single  life  under  the  same  high  motive  shall  have 
the  greater  praise  from  the  Master:  and,  as  they  show 
by  their  self-denial  the  strength  of  Christian  yirtue, 
they  stand  higher  in  the  Christian  scalę  than  others. 
But  so  do  they  also  who  show  a  readiness  to  nndergo, 
or  actually  undergo,  any  great  sacrifioe  with  the  same 
apirit.  (Comp.  Harless,  ChristL  Et/tik,  §  44,  and  espe- 
dally  §  52.) 

If  the  Christian  Chnich  had  stopped  at  admiring  the 
oontinence  and  rare  self-restraint  of  men  who  for  Chrisfs 
sake  led  unmarried  lives,  much  evil  would  haye  been 
avoided.  As  it  was,  the  Christian  mind  passed  ou  from 
such  admiradon  to  an  midenraluation  of  the  married 
life ;  celibacy  was  a  sign  of  greater  yirtue;  second  mar- 
riages  were  looked  on  with  disfayor;  and  marriages  of 
deigymen  became  uilawfuL    The  heretica  Mardon  and 


Tatian  went  eyen  so  far  as  to  nil  against  marriage;  aa 
Simon  Magus  is  said,  on  the  other  band,  to  haye  taught 
in  his  day  a  plurality  of  wives,  and  the  Gnostics  and 
Maniclueans  rejected  marriage  altogether.  But  what 
was  really  the  view  of  the  early  Church  is  best  seen  in 
the  canons  of  the  Gangran  Synod,  held  about  A.D.  870, 
where  it  is  decreed:  **■  1.  If  any  one  repioach  marriage, 
or  haye  in  abomination  the  religious  woman  that  is  a 
communicant  and  sleeps  with  ber  husband,  as  one  that 
cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heayen,  let  him  be- 
anathema.  4.  If  any  one  oondemn  a  married  presbyter, 
as  if  he  ought  not  to  partake  of  the  oblation  when  he 
performs  the  liturgy,  let  him  be  anathema.  9.  If  any 
one  live  a  yirgin,  or  in  chastity,  as  abominating  marriage 
(while  he  liyes  in  a  retired  state),  and  not  for  the  bean- 
ty  and  sanctity  of  a  yirgin  life,  let  him  be  anathema. 
10.  If  one  of  those  who  liye  a  yirgin  life  for  the  Lord's 
sake  insult  those  who  are  married,  let  him  be  anathema. 
14.  If  any  woman,  abominating  marriage,  desert  ber 
husband,  and  yrill  become  a  rednse,  let  her  be  anathe- 
ma.** (SeeaIsoIsaacTaylor'si4fidflrfC%rwtuimty.)  At 
this  yery  same  time,however,  marriage  became  a  sacnt* 
ment.  One  may  ask  how  it  came  to  pass  that  a  kind 
of  life  which  was  looked  on  as  being  not  the  best  one, 
and  which  had  to  be  renounced  in  the  Western  Church 
if  a  married  man  would  recdye  ordination,  could  come 
into  the  categoiy  of  baptism,  the  eucharist,  and  the 
other  acta  which,  in  process  of  time,  took  the  name  of 
aacraments.  Withont  going  into  an  extended  answer 
to  this  question,  it  may  be  said  that  the  passage  of  Paul 
already  cited  (Rphea.  v,  32)  calls  it  a  mytUry^  which 
Jerome*s  Yulgate  renden  by  iocramenium,  It  was,  in 
fact,  peculiarly  holy,  as  symbolizing  Chrisfs  union  with 
the  Church.  But  the  word  scicramentum  had  for  a  long 
time  no  definite  sense,  and  marriage  was  not  so  called 
until  the  time  of  Augustine.  Nay,  that  great  writer 
had  so  yague  an  idea  of  its  rdigious  meaning  that  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  cali  the  polygamous  marriage  of  the 
patriarcha  in  the  Old  Testament  a  "  sacraroentum  plu- 
ralium  nnptiarnm"  {De  bono  conjuyiif  cap.  18),  which,  he 
says, "  signified  a  futurę  multitude  subject  to  Ood  in  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  so  the  sacrament  of  a  sin- 
gle marriage  [L  e.between  one  pair]  in  our  time  signi- 
fies  the  unity  of  all  ours  [our  Christian  Church],  which 
is  to  be  subject  to  God  in  the  one  celestial  city."  The 
passage  itself,  howeyer,  in  the  Ephesiaus,  which  we  haye 
referred  to,  does  not,  in  a  fair  interpretation  of  it,  cali 
marriage  a  mystery,  but  gives  that  name  only  to  Chrisfs 
leaying  the  Father  and  becoming  one  with  his  Church. 
As  for  the  rest,  the  Catholic  theologians  haye  held 
widely  diycrse  opinions  about  the  ntłttter  and  form  of 
marriage.  One  opinion  has  been  that  the  cotuaU  of  the 
parties  expressed  in  words  constitute  both  the  maUer 
and  tho  form ;  another  that  the  bodies  or  persons  of  the 
contracting  parties  are  the  matier,  and  the  words  ex- 
pressing  oonsent  the ybnn.     See  Matrimony. 

Marriage  being  a  peculiarly  sacred  transaction,  and 
haying  the  religious  impress  pnt  on  it,  ąuestions  rda- 
ting  to  its  celebration,  the  persons  capable  of  contract- 
ing it,  its  dissolution,  its  renewal  after  the  death  of  one 
of  the  parties,  and  the  like,  came  under  the  control  of 
the  dergy.  Acoordingly  we  find  in  use  in  the  early 
Church  a  special  ecdesiasUcal  form  for  the  celebration 
of  matrimony.  The  fathers,  Tertullian,  e.  g.,  considered 
marriage  contracted  without  the  partidpation  of  the 
Church,  aa  tolerated  by  the  law  of  Romę,  as  almost  a 
sin.  Later  it  was  sought  to  make  marriage  an  ezchL- 
twely  religious  institution,  and  this  it  finally  became, 
and  so  continued  until  the  days  of  the  Reformation. 
The  ciyil  law  gradnally  restricted  itself  to  the  regula- 
tion  of  the  materiał  interesta  oonnected  with  marriage, 
leaying  the  Church  to  regulate  the  conditions  under 
which  it  could  be  contracted.  As  gradually  the  re- 
ligious impress  put  on  it  brought  to  the  door  of  the 
dergy  the  settlement  of  questions  relating  not  only  to 
its  celebration,  but  also  to  the  propriety  of  its  dissolu- 
tion, its  renewal  after  the  death  of  one  of  the  partief^ 
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snd  the  like,  the  State  was  content  to  lend  Łhe  Church 
the  secular  ann  for  the  enforcemeiiŁ  of  the  decisions  of 
the  eoslesiastical  coiuts.  The  principles  of  the  law  cod- 
oerniog  macriage  Łhua  became  a  part  of  canon  law  in 
the  Komish  pharch,  and  reoeived  finał  settlement  by  the 
CouncU  of  Trent,  which  not  only  establUhed  marriage 
as  a  sacrament  in  the  most  solemn  manner  (jConc,  TridL 
sess.  24)  AfaL  can.  1 :  '*  Si  quis  dixerit,  matrimonium  non 
esse  vere  et  proprie  onum  ex  septem  legis  evangelicflB 
sacramentis  a  Christo  institutam,  sed  ab  hominibus  in 
ecclesia  inyentam  neque  gratiam  oonferre :  anath.sit;" 
see  also  I, can. 7, CaLRom,%%y^, 23, 20 Bq.;  Con/.orthod, 
p.  183),  but  referred  the  qaestion  of  its  yalidity  exclu- 
Bively  to  the  Church.  The  remains  of  these  and  simi- 
lar  laws  have  almost  disappeared  in  Protestant  England 
in  our  own  times ;  the  act  of  1857  (cited  as  20  and  tl 
YicU  cap.  85),  with  its  amendments,  destroys  all  juri»- 
diction  of  oourts  ecclesiastical  in  matters  pertaining  to 
marriage,  except  so  far  as  marriage  licenses  are  eon- 
cemed,  and  constitutes  a  new  court,  which  is  called  the 
oourt  for  divoroe  and  matrimonial  causes.  See  Wool- 
sey,  Dworcfi  and  Dworce  LegiskUion  (New  York,  1869), 
p.  174-178. 

The  Continental  Reformers  from  the  first  denied  the 
sacramental  character  of  marriage.  They  acknowledged, 
indeed,  matrimony  as  holy  and  instituted  of  God,  yet 
considered  it  as  partaking  morę  of  a  civil  than  of  an  eo 
desiasUcal  character — as  an  institution  which  receiyed 
only  a  higher  oonsecration  by  the  blessing  of  the  Church. 
They  even  reąuired  the  Protestant  civil  authorities  to 
legislate  on  the  subject,  and  thus  it  passed  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  the  latter.  The  new  laws  were  pro- 
mulgated  in  the  16th  and  17th  oenturies,  yet  all  still  re- 
ferred to  Scripture,  the  symbolic  books,  aud  canon  law 
as  their  basis ;  and,  being  generally  drawn  up  with  the 
assistance  of  the  clergy,  the  Church  stiU  retained  the 
higher  autbority  over  all  que8tions  pertaining  to  matri- 
mony. In  all  Protestant  countries  at  present,  as  far  as 
we  are  informed,  marriage  is  esaenttally  cootrolled  by 
the  law  of  the  state,  although  the  solemuization  of  it 
may  be  put  into  the  hands  of  clerical  persons.  In  Cath- 
olic  countries  there  is  a  tendency  to  establish  two  kinds 
of  marriage  celebrations — one  a  civiły  the  other  an  msofe- 
ńoitical  one ;  but  all  the  ci  vii  oonseąuenoes  of  marriage, 
in  relation  to  property,  legitimation  of  children,  bigamy, 
etc,  grow.  out  of  the  civil  marriage,  and  the  other  (or 
ecclesiastical)  is  left  to  the  option  of  the  parties.  The 
Catholic  Church  endures  this  with  great  unwillingness ; 
and  in  this  feeling  the  Conooniat  between  Austria  and 
the  pope  did  away  with  the  civil  contract,  which  was 
restored  to  its  former  place  in  the  laws  in  1869  (comp. 
Richter,  Kirchenr.  §  263, 6th  ed.).  We  thus  are  brooght 
to  the  ąuestion  of  the  relations  of  the  state  in  right 
reason  to  the  marriage-contracts  of  its  citizens.  Herę, 
before  touching  the  particulars  that  are  withiu  the  prov- 
ince  of  state-law,  we  wish  to  make  two  points  in  regard 
to  the  Office  of  the  state :  1.  Marriage  \b  a  contract,  be- 
cause  it  is  an  agreement  between  two  persons  to  liye  to- 
gether  in  the  condition  of  life  called  matrimony.  But, 
while  in  most  other  cases  the  contract  creates  or  spec»- 
^fiet  the  transaction,  In  the  contract  of  marriage  the 
matter  of  the  contract  is  presupposed,  and  the  contract 
has  nothing  to  do  except  to  introdnce  two  persons  into 
a  definite  specific  state.  Out  of  this  grows  the  pecnliar 
state  oiparenlage,  This,  it  seems  to  us,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  points  in  hand  against  the  institution  of  *'  Free- 
loye."  The  rtauUant  of  the  marital  relation  is  of  a  char- 
acter that  does  not  admit  of  the  dissolution  of  the  con- 
tract when  once  it  has  been  entered  into.  The  offspring 
reąuires  the  care  of  both  the  contractors,  as  is  clearly 
seen  in  the  case  of  seoond  marriages  with  children  from 
the  first  contract.  Thus  there  can  be  no  contract  to 
enter  into  a  marriage  state  which  is  terminable  by  the 
oonsent  of  the  parties,  or  dependent  on  the  pleasure  of 
either.  There  may  be  partnerships  of  thb  kind,  as  con- 
tracts  of  seryice  or  of  agency,  for  the  performance  of 
jpecific  acts  for  a  specific  time,  bat  there  are  no  auch 


oontracts  of  marriage.  This  institution  ia  milike  die 
passing  business  relations  of  life,  and  resemblea  the 
Church  and  State  unions  morę  closely,  althoagh  im 
entirely.  The  reason  for  all  this  is  Łhe  monl  iiata« 
of  the  institution,  and  its  immense  impoitance  as  tbe 
foundation  of  the  family  as  well  as  tl»e  oiigin  of  ibe 
state.  In  this  sense  the  Roman  law  oorrectly  {■»- 
daimed  marriage  a  '*  yiri  et  mulieris  conjonctio  iodirkl- 
uam  yitsB  consuetodinem  oontinens*^  (to  whidh  caaei 
law  adds, "  i.  e.  talem  se  in  omnibus  exhibere  riio^  ąoals 
ipsa  sibi  est,et  e  conyerso"),  or  a  ^  consortinm  onuiis  yitje, 
diyini  et  humani  juris  communicatiob"  Quite  a  diffs- 
ent  tendency,  howeyer,  is  found  in  the  attempts  of  sobk 
modem  philoeophers  to  establish /ree-morynto^,  as  e.  g. 
the  St.  Simonites  (q.y.),  who  would  oyerthrow  all  theK 
laws,  and  make  marriage  a  merę  human  eon  vent4on  SBb> 
ject  to  all  the  whims  of  the  oontractiiig  parties.  and 
who  haye  failed  hitherto  from  this  yeiy  cause,  a^  hss 
also  the  pretended  emancipation  of  woman  which  ba» 
gone  hand  in  hand  with  it.  The  higher  naturę  of  mar- 
riage oyer  any  other  human  institution  at  once  mani- 
fests  itself  not  only  in  the  fact  that  it  has  at  aD  times 
been  oonnected  with  religion,  both  as  to  its  coDtiacting 
and  dissolying,  but  that  this  view  has  been  in  no  wiae 
oonfined  to  Christendom,  but  in  a  great  degree  has  takes 
a  Uke  hołd  upon  heathen  oommunities  also. 

2.  Our  other  point  is  that  on  accotmt  of  the  monl  and 
religious  bearings  of  marriage,  State  and  Church  bare 
coucurrent  power  oyer  it ;  that  is,  they  both  maj  act 
and  lay  down  principles  in  regard  to  matrimonial  ąoes^ 
tions.  How  are  their  proyinces  to  be  distinguiabed'/ 
In  this  way,  as  it  seems  to  us:  The  State  can  reąnire 
nothing  which  the  Word  of  God  forbids  in  a  Christiaa 
country,  although  it  may  forbid  what  the  Word  of  God 
does  not  forbid.  The  Church  can  allow  nothing,  po^ 
mitted  by  the  law,  which  the  Word  of  God  forińds.  For 
illustration,  we  may  sappose  the  State  to  baye  ycsy 
loose  diyoroe  laws,  or  to  haye  no  penalty  for  coocubin- 
age  duńng  regular  marriage;  it  is  eyident  that  tbe 
Church  must  keep  its  members  pure  in  such  mperts. 
until  its  protest,  loud  qx  silent,  shall  change  the  ctoroit 
of  legislation. 

II.  These  things  being  piemisedfWe  prooeed  to  a  bńcf 
discussion  of  some  of  thoae  points  relating  to  mairiage 
which  may  be  reasonably  madę  the  subjecŁs  of  legisla- 
tion without  yiolating  the  feelings  of  Christiana  or  op- 
posing  the  autbority  of  the  Scriptures. 

1.  The  State  may  decide  who  shall  be  capable  of  con- 
tracting  marriage.  Thus  (a)  tbe  age  at  which,  or  tbe 
state  of  the  will  or  reason  with  which  a  matrimonial  en- 
gagement may  be  legally  madę,  is  as  much  within  the 
control  of  the  law  as  the  similar  oonditlons  neccasaiy 
for  making  business  oontracts  or  for  exercising  pdlticsl 
right&  If  minors  are  allowed  to  enter  into  thb  condi- 
tion, the  law  ought  to  proyide  that  their  free  ccma^t  is 
ascertained  beforehand.  Thus,  too,  incapacity  to  gire 
consent,  by  reason  of  immaturity,  foice  on  the  will,  in- 
sanity,  idiocy,  and  the  like,  may  be  obstades.  But  (6)  lar 
morę  important  is  the  control  of  state-law  oyer  the  de- 
grees  of  relationship  and  affinity  which  shall  incapad- 
tate  parties  from  entering  into  this  doee  ccmnectiao. 
Herę  we  find  that,  although  the  children  of  the  first  pałr 
must  haye  united  in  wedlock,  it  became  the  yeiy  de- 
cided  feeling  of  a  large  part  of  the  human  race  that 
such  a  uniou  is  unlawful  for  brothers  with  sistoa,  or  for 
a  parent  with  a  child.  H.  W.  J.  Thiersch  (^Das  Yerhoi 
der  Me  [Nordlingen,  1869],  p.  4)  remarks  that  wild 
heathen  tribes  in  Asia  and  Africa  consider  incest  a  crimei 
Exceptions  to  this  occurred  in  Persia  and  Egypt,  where 
incest  was  practioed  within  the  reigning  famitiee->in 
the  latter  country  after  the  example  of  Isis  and  OsiiiSb 
At  Athens  a  brother  might  many  a  sister  who  had  not 
the  same  mother,  and  adoption  was  no  obstade  to  the 
union  of  an  adopted  brother  and  sister.  The  Romans 
were  morę  strict,  but  allowed  this  relation  to  oommence 
between  an  adopted  brother  and  his  adopted  sister,  after 
the  adoption  was  diasolred  by  emandpatioo.    By  Ro- 
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man  Itw  a  man  oonld  not  many  his  aitter^t  daaghter, 
but  when  the  empeior  Claudius  took  Agrippina,  bis 
hrother^s  danghter,  to  wife,  that  lelation  beoime  permia- 
aible  (sce  Gaii  InstiL  i,  §  61, 62).  By  Leritical  law  the 
prohibited  degreea  emlnaced  the  direct  relatires  in  the 
aacending  and  deaoending  linę,  whether  of  fuli  ot  of  half 
blood,  the  children  who  had  the  same  parents  or  parent, 
the  brothen  or  sistcis  of  fatheis  or  motheiSi  bróthera' 
wiyes,  daughters-in-law,  a  woman  and  her  daoghter,  or 
other  descendant  in  the  third  generation,  and  the  sister 
of  a  wife  during  her  lifetime.  It  would  seem  that  in 
Lev.  xviii,  where  these  rules  are  giren,  the  analogy  de- 
riycd  from  relations  there  mentioned  may  be  appUed  to 
others  eąoally  close,  of  which  nothing  is  said  (comp. 
Saalschutz,  Afo»,  Recki,  cap.  lOó,  §  5).  In  the  Christian 
Church  a  stricter  system  of  prohibited  degrees  was  a 
part  of  canonical  law,  and  a  sign  of  the  new  feeling  was 
that  the  emperor  Theodosius  I  forbade  by  law  the  mar- 
riage  of  fint  cousins,  which  was  formerly  by  Roman  law 
permitted.  The  Koman  Catholic  and  the  Greek  chnrch- 
es  went  far  beyond  this.  The  Łatin  Church  carried  the 
prohibition  of  marriage  to  the  seyenth  degree,  that  is,  to 
the  sixth  cousins — coonting  brothers  and  sisters  as  of 
the  first  degree,  and  first  cousins  as  of  the  seoond — until 
Innocent  III,in  1216,  gare  a  new  role,  that  the^^prohi- 
bitio  copuls  oonjogalis  guarium  oonsanguinitatis  et  af- 
finitatis  gradum  non  excedat" — that  is,  third  cousins 
might  marry;  but  a  little  while  after  Grcgoiy  IX  so 
modified  Innocenfs  nile  that  a  marriage  between  a  third 
and  a  foiirth  oousin  was  allowable.  Where  pressing  rea- 
sons  demanded,  these  rules  might  be  suspended.  Morę 
seyere  and  worthless  were  the  rules  prohibiting  mar- 
riage, on  the  ground  of  affinity,  which  reached  to  the 
same  degrees  with  the  rules  aflecting  blood-relatiyes, 
and  were  altered  together  with  them.  Other  restric- 
tions  touching  spiritual  affinities,  betrothal,  etc^  were 
mitigated  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  According  to  the 
canons  of  the  Greek  Church,  a  man  may  not  marry — 

His  necood  cooein*s  daoghter. 

His  deceased  w1f6'8  flrst  coosin. 

His  deceased  wife'8  flrst  consin*s  danghter. 

Uis  deceased  wlfe'8  second  coosin. 

Two  brothers  may  not  marry — 

Two  Bisters. 

An  sont  and  a  oieoe. 

Two  flrst  coosins. 

A  man  may  not  marry — 

His  włfe*8  bmther'8  w!fe*s  sister,  L  e.  his  brother-ln- 

law*8  8lf>ter^ln-law. 
His  brother-in-Iaw*s  wife:  nor  can  hla  own  broiber 

marry  her. 

€fo^>araUage  and  Adoptian  oonstitnte  impediments  to 
inarriage  up  to  the  seyenth  degree.  See  Affinity. 
What  was  the  feeling  lying  at  the  bottom  of  all  these 
prohibitions?  It  must  have  been  that  which  led  the  Ro- 
man lawyer  Gaius  {L  c.  §  59)  to  say  that  if  such  persons 
as  parents  and  children  marry  one  another  nefariat  ałgue 
incetUumtptiaiamtraaistedintntitr,  Incest  is  the  great- 
est  onchastity,  from  which  its  Latin  name  comes,  and 
men  early  felt  this.  If  the  children  of  the  first  parent 
did  not  partake  of  this  sentiment,  there  is  a  parallel  in 
the  feelings  of  little  children,  whose  modesty  is  deyel- 
oped  just  at  the  time  of  life  when  it  is  needed  for  a 
morał  protection.  Besides  this  morał  principle,  it  might 
be  urged  that  to  marry  out  of  one'8  near  relationship 
binds  iamilies  together,  and  diffuses  the  feeling  of  broth- 
erhood  through  neighborhoods  and  tribes.  This  is  urg- 
ed by  Augustine  (Cśvt/.  Deiy  xy,  cap.  16).  Another  con- 
sideration  is,  that  the  marriage  of  near  relations  pro- 
motes  neither  the  health  nor  the  multitude  of  offiipring. 
In  a  letter  imputed  to  Gregory  the  Great  (A.D.  601), 
written  to  his  missionary  in  England,  Augustine,  he  is 
madę  to  say,  while  speaking  of  the  roarriages  of  own 
cousins,  **  We  haye  leamed  from  experience  that  from 
soch  a  marriage  offspring  cannot  grow"  (Gratian's  Decr. 
caua.  xxxy,  ątuesL  5,  c.  2).  This  is  in  conformity  ¥rith 
a  physical  law  which  goyenu  the  issue  of  animalsL  Nay , 


plants  themaelyes,  it  is  nbw  known,  are  benefited  by 
the  pollen  of  one  flower  being  oonyeyed  to  another,  and 
it  is  the  Office  of  insects,  such  as  bees  and  flies,  to  rocdi- 
ate  in  this  keeping  up  the  "  breeds*'  of  the  yegetable 
kingdom.  (c)  Besides  enacting  laws  against  the  mar- 
riage of  blood-relations,  states  haye  sometimes  prohib- 
ited men  from  oonnecting  themselyes  with  women  who 
sustain  towards  them  the  dosest  degrees  of  affinity. 
Some  Protestant  countries  make  it  nnlawful  to  marry  a 
wife*s  sister.  There  are  no  yalid  arguments  against 
soch  unions  from  Scriptnre,  but  rather,  when  it  is  saifl 
(Ley.  xyiii,  18)  that  a  man  shall  not  haye  two  sisteis 
together  as  his  wiyes,  the  fair  inference  is  that  Jewish 
law  allowed  marriage  to  one  of  them  after  the  death  of 
the  other  and  preoeding  wife.  Marriage  to  a  brother's 
widów  or  deceased  hu8band'8  brother  is  morę  doubtfuL 
Yet  in  the  canonical  law,  where  such  unions  are  forbid- 
den,  the  pope  can  probably  giye  a  dispensation  from  the 
rule.  Such  was  the  case  of  Henry  YIII  of  Eng^d,  and 
a  canon  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (sesa.  xxiv,  De  tacr,  ma," 
trim,  can.  iii)  ordains  that  if  any  one  shall  say  that  the 
Churoh  cannot  give  a  dispensation  in  the  case  of  some 
of  the  prohibidons  in  Leyiticus,  eh.  xyiii,  ^  anathema 
sit" — eyidently  referring  to  that  yery  case  which  Uew 
up  such  a  flame  in  Eng^d. 

On  the  whole,  there  are  no  eerti  Jowb  within  which 
the  morał  feeling  and  the  law — which  in  this  case  is 
morę  or  less  oontrolled  by  such  feeling — can  be  confined. 
We  haye  a  parallel  to  this  in  the  definitions  of  certain 
rights,  where  the  law  has  to  make  the  positiye  and  ex- 
act  metes  and  bounds.  Thus  there  is  a  time  in  the  life 
of  a  child  when  he  ought  to  acąuira  a  jural  capadty, 
and  so  become  legally  independent  of  his  father ;  but 
whether  this  shall  be  reached  at  the  age  of  eighteen  or 
twenty-one,  or  shall  be  reached  by  degrees  or  all  at 
once,  the  reason  of  a  state  must  determine.  So  the 
morał  feeling  of  a  state  mupt  determine  within  what 
łimits  of  oonsanguinity  or  of  affinity  partiee  may  con- 
tract  marriage;  and  if  the  Church  has  another  prevail- 
ing  sentiment,  it  must  liaye  its  own  rules  prohibiting  for 
its  members  wliat  the  state  doea  not  prohibit. 

We  will  just  mention,  with  little  or  no  remark,  sey- 
erał  other  binderanccs  which  either  State  or  Church  law 
haye  put  in  the  way  of  wedloclc  Such  are  frandu- 
lent  representations  of  either  party,  which  were  leading 
causes  of  the  contract  of  marriage ;  mistakes  affecting 
the  identity  of  the  person ;  and  preyioos  crime  of  one 
party  unknown  to  the  other,  especially  preyious  aduł- 
tery ;  to  which  is  to  be  added  difference  of  religious 
confessions,  especially  when  so  great  as  that  between 
a  Jew  and  a  Christian,  or  a  Protestant  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  mixed  marriages  (see 
below),  there  is  stiil  much  oonfiict  between  the  leg^ 
islation  of  Church  and  State.  Ciyil  law  in  countries 
where  slayery  was  allowed  madę  all  marriage  unions 
between  freemen  and  slaves  unlawfuL  In  some  coun- 
tries marriage  between  a  noble  and  an  ordinaiy  citizen  or 
peasant  has  been  either  forbidden  or  attended  with  ciyil 
disabilities,  such  as  degradation  of  rank  to  the  ofbpring. 
Here  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  ałłudo  also  to  tho 
regulations  of  the  Romish  Church  in  the  case  of  persons 
who  may  haye  taken  the  vow  of  celibac}'.  If  any  such 
party  haye  not  yet  entered  the  conyent,  pope  Bonifaoe 
VIII  decided  that  marriage  may  be  eontracted;  after 
haying  once  entered  the  convent,  the  contract  bc«omes 
illegal  Aroong  Protestants,  howeyer,  the  taking  of  the 
yow  of  celibacy  remains  a  question  of  conscience  only. 
Another  objection  to  marriage  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  spiritual  relationship,  cognatio  tpiritualuj 
which  preycnts  marriage  between  persons  who  haye 
held  one  another  at  the  baptismał  font.  In  the  ISth 
century  this  was  madę  to  incłude  both  the  infant  bap- 
tized  and  the  children  of  the  sponsors,  as  well  as  the 
sponsors  themselyes ;  but  it  liaa  sińce  been  restricted. 
The  Continental  Reformers  as  early  as  the  Smakałd  ar^ 
ticles  declared  against  this  impediment  of  the  sponsonk 
In  the  Greek  Church,  aa  we  łiave  seen  aboye,  Oodparmi^ 
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age  and  oSopUon  constitute  impediments  np  to  the  8ev- 
enth  degtce. 

2.  In  order  to  preaeire  the  purity  and  peaoe  of  mar- 
ried  life,  the  State  haa  oflen  passed  rules  making  all 
8exual  union  of  either  the  *huAband  or  the  wife  with  a 
third  party  penal,  and  the  Church  will  of  oourae  yuit 
Bach  offencea  of  its  members  with  aeyere  discipUne. 
Some  States  in  their  laws  have  punished  the  concubin- 
age  or  illicit  interooarse  of  a  husband  ¥rith  an  iinmar- 
ried  woman  less  sevtfely  than  similar  offences  of  a  wife, 
or,  it  may  be,  has  let  them  go  uopunished.  According 
to  Roman  law,  adultery  was  a  crime  committed  only 
with  a  married  woman ;  but  a  wife,  displeased  with  her 
hu8band*s  morali,  cooki  withoat  difficulty  obuun  a  di- 
Yoroe.  Under  En^lish  law  adtdteiy  has  not  been  treat- 
ed  as  a  public  crime,  the  dealing  with  it  being  le(t  to 
the  ecclesiastieali  law,  and  '*  the  temporal  coarts  take  no 
cognizanoe  of  it  otherwise  than  as  a  private  injary" 
(Blackstone^B  Comment.  bk.  iv,  chap.  4).  In  our  coon^ 
it  is  Yisited  ^ith  punishment  according  to  law  in  almost 
all  the  8tates~Xew  York,  which  has  foUowed  English 
law,  and  one  or  two  other  states,  being  exoeptions ;  but 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  prosecutions  for  the  crime  of  adul- 
tery are  very  rana  indeed.  The  protection  affoidcd  by 
snch  laws  is  very  smalL  except  so  far  as  they  testify 
that  Bociety  regards  crimes  against  marriage  as  desenr- 
ing  of  civii  penalties. 

Ś.  The  State,  as  the  guardian  of  the  family,  as  the 
protector  of  the  wife's  and  the  children*8  rights  even 
against  the  husband  and  father,  is  bound,  and  has  in  no 
civilized- country  refusod,  to  make  laws  touching  the' 
pcUria  pottestas — the  hnsband^s  rights  over  and  obliga- 
tions  towards  the  wife ;  his  obligations  especially  to  sup- 
port  his  wife  and  children,  and  the  amount  of  freedom 
he  ought  to  hare  in  transmitting  his  property.  We 
do  not  intend  to  enter  int4)  this  large  subject,  except  so 
far  as  to  say  that  there  lies  a  feeling  of  the  unity  of 
family  life  at  the  fonndation  of  all  righteous  law  on 
theee  subjects,  whaterer  may  be  the  specitlc  rules  of 
this  or  that  codę,  The  family  being  one,  the  wife 
ought  to  be  depriyed  no  morę  than  the  children  of  a 
portion  of  a  deceased  husband's  effects ;  so  that  the  rigki 
oftettameiU  in  his  case,  even  if  he  aoquired  all  his  prop- 
erty himself,  ought  not  to  be  absolutely  free. 

4.  The  morał  feeling  of  the  importance  and  sanctity 
of  marriage  lies  also,  in  a  measure,  at  the  foundation  of 
laws  and  usages  regnlating  its  commencement.  Such 
are  betrothal,  the  formal  declaration  before  a  registrar  or 
other  ofiicer  of  an  intendon  of  marriage,  the  publication 
of  the  banns,  the  celebration  or  solcmnization  before 
witnesses  and  with  appropriate  formalities.  Marriage 
having  a  leligious  side,  it  has  been  natural  that  the 
roinisters  of  religion  should  haye  a  part  in  its  initial 
solemnities.  But  it  is  a  great  grieyance  that  they  are 
obliged — as  the  law  of  Prussia,  we  belieye,  reąuires  of 
them — to  unitę  in  wedlock  any  persons  who  may  by 
law  be  lawfully  united,  whether  the  minister'8  own  yiews 
touching  the  lawfulness  of  marriage  after  diyorce  agree 
with  those  of  the  goyemment  or  not ;  and  it  is  another 
grieyance  when  only  the  ministers  of  an  establishment 
can  solemnize  nuptials.  Ciyil  marriage,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  it  exi8t8  in  some  Catholic  countries,  and  mar- 
riage before  a  magistrate  or  justice  of  the  peace,  which 
is  lawful  to  a  great  extent  through  the  United  States, 
haye  this  great  eyil  attending  on  them :  that  they  look 
on  the  ciyil  side  of  marriage  excliifiiyely.  Surely  that 
institution  which  is  the  fonndation  of  the  state,  the 
guaidian  of  children  against  eyil  influenoes  until  they 
can  act  their  part  in  the  state ;  in  which,  and  in  which 
alone  loye  presides  oyer  the  formation  of  character; 
from  which,  through  the  sympathies  of  kindred,  chords 
run  in  all  dtrections,  binding  and  wearing  society  to- 
gether,  and  where  the  seeds  of  religion  are  sown  in  the 
impressible  heart — such  an  institution  surely,  which  pa- 
gans  feel  to  haye  a  sacred  quality,  and  place  under  the 
protection  of  their  gods,  ought  to  haye  a  solemn  begin- 
"* — '  90  that  tha  paities  to  be  united  in  "  holy  matri- 


mony,"  and  the  witnesses,  may  feel  thst  it  is  a  deepły- 
serious  transaction — a  relation  not  to  be  ligbtly  aasoneS 
without  forethought  and  preparation,  and  solean  cce- 
secration  to  one  another,  and  eamest  prayer  to  thai  God 
who  has  sald  that  ^  they  twain  shall  be  one  fleab.'* 

III.  When  the  Church  takes  a  yiew  of  diroroe  difEer- 
ent  from  that  taken  by  the  SUte,  it  cannot  aanctioB  tbe 
remarriage  of  a  person  whom  it  icgards  aa  bomid  ł^ 
Christ'6  Uw  to  a  former  wife  or  hnsbawŁ    See  Diyobcs. 

1.  Some  of  these  obstadea  to  marriage  are  cf  soch  a 
natore  that  a  marriage  actually  commenoed  in  disregard 
of  or  in  ignorance  of  the  law  ruling  in  such  cases  is  a 
nullity.  There  is,  howeyer,  a  need  of  some  Ibniial  prc»> 
oeeding  by  which  the  nuUity  is  madę  manifeat.  Ther& 
are  others  in  which  the  Innocent  party  may  ooncinae 
the  marriage,  and  oondone  or  oonsent  to  Uye  with  the 
oflfender ;  nor  can  such  conaeni  be  afterwaids  withdiawa 
in  order  to  make  good  a  datm  which  has  been  ooof 
waiyed.  Near  reUtiooship  or  affinity,  the  esistenoe  of 
a  preyious  wife  or  husband,  are  instanoes  of  the  lirs^ 
kind;  impotence,  mistake,  preyious  miaoondoct,  eren 
fraudulent  statements  procnring  marriage,  are  instanoes 
of  the  Bccond.  In  the  Brst  case  the  marriage  is  yoid. 
in  the  second  it  is  yoidable.  We  are  apt  to  caJl  8e|»an- 
tions  for  either  reason  diyorcea,  and  onr  statutea  in  many 
state-oodes  group  them  with  diyorees  properly  so  calkd ; 
but  there  is  a  wide  difTerence  between  sepaiatioos  on 
the  ground  that  there  had  been  no  lawful  marriage,  aod 
diyorce  proper  on  the  ground  of  some  eyent  oocnrring 
after  actual  maniage.  In  the  fifst  case  these  was  a 
form  without  the  reality  of  marriage,  and  tbe  coort^ 
ciyil  or  ecclesiastical — ^pronounced  a  deciee  of  nollicy. 
which  did  not  aifect  the  childrai  nor  the  parties  op  to 
the  time  of  the  sentence.  Being  dedded  to  haye  nercr 
been  united  in  wedlock,  they  were  free  to  enter  into  thb 
union  with  third  parties.  See  Woolaey,  On.  Dworct^ 
etc,  p.  123, 124,  and  especially  Richterze  Kirckemr.  §  266 
-284, 6th  ed. ;  Goschen,  in  Heizog^s  Beal-Eneyklopidiiy 
yoL  iii,  s.  y.  Ehe. 

2.  In  regard  to  the  lawfulness  of  remarriage  in  gen- 
erał, we  must  refer  to  the  artide  oń  Di yorck  {Ckrutitm 
Law  of)  in  this  Cydopadia,  On  the  particnlar  point 
of  marrying  again  aller  a  first  wife*s  or  hiisband*s  de^ 
cease,  we  haye  room  for  a  few  remarks.  That  this  is 
lawful  in  itself,  and  must  be  left  to  the  conscieDoe  and 
the  circumstanoes  of  indiyiduals,  there  can  be  no  que^ 
tion,  after  what  the  apoetle  Paul  bas  said  in  Rom.  rii, 
1-8,  and  in  1  Tim.  y,  14,  in  which  latter  passage  *^tbe 
younger  women**  eyidently  refers  to  the  young  widows 
just  before  spoken  of.  The  apologist  Athenagoras  (§  3^ 
p.  172,  edit.  Otto)  is  both  unscriptural  and  weak  where 
he  says  that  a  seoond  marriage  is  "  decoions  adoltarr 
and  applies  the  words  of  Christ  (Matt.  xix,  9)  to  sodi 
remarriages,  adding  that  he  who  depriyes  hłmaelf  of 
[or  sepanites  himself  from]  a  former  wife,  eyen  if  abe 
be  dead,  is  a  coyert  adulterer  who  tranagresaes  the  di- 
rection  of  God,  sińce  in  the  beginning  God  madę  one 
man  and  one  woman.  Similar  yiews  are  entertaincd 
by  Tertnllian  in  his  treatise  De  monogamiaj  which  was 
written  after  he  became  a  Montanist  (oomp.  espL  cap^  x^ ; 
while  in  the  treatise  Ad  ttxofTm,  written  before  hc  left 
the  Catholic  Church,  he  does  not  condemn  remairiage, 
although  he  praises  widowhood.  Hoat  of  the  &thenw 
while,  from  the  times  of  Hermas  and  of  Clement  of  Al- 
exandria,  they  regard  remarriage  as  no  sin,  look  on 
widowhood  and  the  state  of  a  widower  as  capahie  of 
higher  rirtue.  Augustine  thus  expresse8  boUi  opinkuis 
in  his  little  work  De  bono  riduUaHt^  written  at  the  re> 
que8t  of  a  widów  named  Juliana,  whose  daoghter  had 
chosen  a  yiigin*s  life.  ^  As  the  good  thing  of  yirginitr 
which  your  daughter  has  chosen  does  not  condemn 
your  one  marriage,  so  your  widowhood  does  not  con- 
demn the  second  marriage  of  some  one  else.  ...  Do 
not  80  extol  your  good  thing  as  to  aocuae  that  which  is 
not  eyil  belonging  to  another,  as  if  it  were  eyil,  but  so 
much  the  morę  rejoice  in  your  good,  the  morę  you  per- 
cdye  that  not  only  eyila  are  preyented  liy  it,  bot  th^ 
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it  florpiases  Bome  good  things  in  ezcelleiioe.    The  evil 

things  Bxe  adultery  and  fomication.    Now  from  these 

illicit  things  she  is  far  lemored  who  by  a  free  tow  bas 

bound  bcnelf,  and  thtis  haa  brooght  to  paas  not  by  the 

power  of  law,  but  by  the  purpoae  of  lorę,  that  for  her 

not  even  lawful  things  shonld  be  lawfuL"    See  Dioa- 

MI8TS;  Ckubacy. 

.  3.  But  if  the  apostle  Paul  could  eren  adirise  yoong 

widows  to  many  again,  must  not  this  be  nndentood  as 

if  he  thoaght  this  the  less  of  two  evilB,  and  only  nec- 

casary  to  saye  the  penons  in  qnestion  from  crime? 

Haw  othenrise  can  we  explain  his  diiections  that  a 

bishop,  and  so  aiso  a  deacoU)  most  be  the  husband  of 

one  wife?  (1  Tim.  iii,  2, 12;  Titus  i,  6).     Some  have 

explained  these  diiections  as  forbidding  polygamy — 

— that  is,  simultaneous  polygamy,  to  speak  technically 

— which  would  seem  to  imply  that  among  the  prirate 

members  of  the  Chnrch  at  Ephesus  and  in  Crete  soch 

plurality  of  wiyes  was  allowed.    But  the  woids  in  1 

Tim.  V,  9,  where  the  ąualiflcation  oocnis  that  the  aged 

wdów  in  question  must  have  been  the  w\fe  o/ one  man, 

forbid  such  an  interpretation,  for  otheiwise  we  should 

bave  to  suppose  that  poljfońtby  was  praetioed*    The 

phrues  aie  exactly  of  the  same  fonn  in  all  the  fonr 

caseś,  sinoe  in  the  last-mentioned  vene  the  participle 

ytyowia  is  to  be  joined  to  **Bixty  yean**  (oomp.  Lukę 

ii,  42)u    The  sense,  then,  must  be  that  the  biahop,  or 

deacon,  or  widów  had  not  been  married  but  onoe.    Kow 

this  was  a  special  precept  snited  to  the  state  of  Ufe  of 

the  times,  for  in  mairying  morę  than  once  they  migbt 

have  obtained  dirorce — in  theirheathenish  oondition — 

or  hare  married  divoroed  persona  contnry  to  the  law 

of  Christ,    Of  these  iriegularities,  if  they  had  married 

bat  once,  there  would  be  less  probability. 

lY.  Many  one-sided  and  erroneous  opinions  must 

arise  when  marriage  ia  looked  at  only  in  one  of  its  as- 

pects  or  relations.    Thns  it  may  be  said  to  exist  /«fi^ 

rortan  guttrendorum  causś ;  but  if  that  is  the  only  side 

on  which  we  riew  it,  we  shall  have  to  say  that  no  mar- 

riąges  ought  to  be  oontracted  when  the  woman  is  past 

the  age  of  child-bearing.    It  may  be  pat  on  the  foun- 

dation  of  restraining  and  moderating  those  seznal  de- 

aires  which  might  otherwise  imbmte  men.    But  if  this 

were  the  only  reason  for  marriage,  it  would  be  at  the 

best  but  a  necessary  eril.    It  may  be  said  to  be  insti- 

tnted  for  the  happiness  of  the  partners  in  the  union ;  but 

if  this  were.aU,  erery  disappointed  man  or  woman 

ought  to  have  an  opportunity  to  place  his  or  her  affec- 

tions  on  a  new  object.    It  may  be  said  to  be  in  idea  the 

highest  religions  union,  but  a  Christian  wife  has  never 

felt  it  to  be  right  for  this  reason  to  leaye  a  husband 

merely  because  he  is  unoonverted.   We  must,  then,  look 

At  marriage  on  erery  side ;  on  its  Jural,  morał,  and  re- 

ligious  aspects ;  on  its  relations  to  sezual  differences ;  to 

the  birth  and  edncation  of  children ;  to  its  use  in  oe- 

menting  the  State  together  throngh  the  ties  of  kindred ; 

to  the  love  that  wiU  almoet  of  oouise  subsist  between 

the  married  coupk;  to  the  field  which  it  affords  for  the 

highest  flocial  and  spiritual  well-being  of  husband,  wife, 

and  family.    It  ought  to  be  added  also,  as  a  point  of  no 

smali  importance,  that  the  jural  relations  of  marriage 

are  determined  by  the  morał  conrictions  of  men,  and 

that  thus  Christianity,  by  purifying  the  morał  sense, 

and  by  giving  forth  a  nobkr  idea  of  marriage,  has 

ennobled  and  strengthened  civil  law.    Those  nations 

have  had  the  best  morał  habits  where  the  sentiments 

regarding  matrimony  and  the  family  were  the  most 

pure.    Witness  the  Romans  of  the  earlier  ages,  to  whom 

divorce  was  nnknown,  and  among  whom  the  matron 

was  chaste  and  frugaU    The  oorruption  of  Koman  mor- 

als  first  appeared,  acoording  to  Horace,  in  the  defilement 

of  married  life  and  the  family: 

**  Fecnnda  enlpn  siecnia  nnptiaa 
Primnm  inąninarere  et  genns  et  domos.** 

And  so,  if  onr  Christianity  is  destined  to  decay,  the  loas 
will  be  8000  shown  in  the  family  relations.  Eren  now 
a  laoe  of  women  is  springing  up  who  seem  to  have 


caught  their  inspiiation  irom  some  of  the  high 

the  Fulyias  and  Juliaa — of  the  expiring  Roman  republic. 

The  neglect  to  look  at  the  religious  and  morał  side  of 
marriage  is  also  doing  great  evil  in  this  country.  In 
fact,  a  State  of  things  now  exiBts  which  our  fathen 
hardly  dreamed  of,  and  which  makes  reflecting  men 
tremble  for  the  futurę.  Rash  and  ill-aorted  marriagea 
have  always  existed ;  but  where  divoroe  laws,  so  looae 
as  to  be  opposed  to  the  very  idea  of  marriage,  open  an 
easy  door  to  get  out  of  an  nncomfortable  relation,  the 
tendency  is  that  parties  will  marry  with  dirorce  before 
their  eyes,  and  that,  instead  of  forbearanoe  and  patience, 
they  will  magnify  their  present  eirils,  and  give  to  one 
another  only  half  a  heart.  In  the  old  times  there  were 
few  who  did  not  look  upon  large  families  as  a  blessing; 
at  present  it  is  established  beyond  doubt  that  a  multi- 
tude  of  women,  in  one  part  of  the  country,  regard  chil- 
dren as  an  eyil  to  be  preyented  or  ayoided,  and  do  actu- 
ałly  use  the  means  for  such  flagitious  ends.  See  Infa»- 
TIC1DE.  Some  of  these  women  are  communicants  in 
Christian  churches,  as  physicians  assert  who  profess  to 
know.  This  shows  that  the  veiy  notion  of  marriage  in. 
many  minds  is  a  degiaded  and  a  cormpting  one — ^that 
this  union  is  entcred  into  as  an  honest  way  of  gratify- 
ing  the  lowest  desires  of  haman  beinga,  and  for  no  higher 
purpoee.  Nor  aze  there  wanting  representatires  of  these 
base  yiews,  who  practice  upon  them  in  their  oommuni- 
ties  and  defend  them  before  the  world.  Who  will  qaes- 
tion  that  the  extreme  of  ancient  asceticism,  which  gaye 
to  the  word  chastity  the  sense  of  rigid  abstinence,  as  we 
giye  to  the  word  temperance  the  same  peryerted  mean- 
ing,  was  infiniteły  nearer  to  the  Christian  standard,  in 
fact  to  any  respectable  pagan  standard  of  morals,  than 
feelings  which  can  tolemte  such  practicee?  That  they 
can  esist  and  eyen  be  comroon  is  an  alarming  sign  for 
the  futurę  of  our  country.  The  conscience  of  men  and 
women  needs  to  be  enlightened  on  a  point  of  morals 
which  can  hardly  be  referred  to  from  the  pulpit.  We 
ought  not  to  hear  Catholics  twit  the  Protestantism  of 
the  country  with  winking  at  methods  of  preyenting  the 
increase  of  families.  We  ought  to  strike  at  that  ex- 
trayagance  of  Itying  and  showiness  of  dress  which  tempt 
the  less  wealthy  to  such  things.  We  ought  to  hear 
firom  eyery  ąuarter  where  the  subject  can  be  mentioned 
that  ^  they  who  do  such  things  cannot  inherit  the  king- 
domofGod."     (T.D.W*) 

See  Groye,  Mor.  PhiL  ii,  470;  Pałey,  Mor.  Phil  voL 
i,  chap.  yiii,  p.  889 ;  Leslie,  Strmom  on  Marriagt  (1702, 
8yo);  Fordyce,ilfom/Pika(W.(1769,8yo);  Delany,iee^ 
aftre  DtiHa  (17Ó0,  8yo) ;  Beattie,  EUm.  Morał  Seiencef 
yoL  ii;  Bean,  Christian  Mńniter^s  Advice  to  a  NeW' 
married  CoupU  (Lond.  1798) ;  Guide  to  Domestie  Hajh- 
pineea;  Adtantapee  and  Disadcaniages  oftht  Married 
Stałe ;  Stennett,  On  Domestie  Duties ;  Jay,  Essay  on 
Marriage;  Doddridge,  Lect.  (8yo  edit.)  i,  225, 234,  266; 
Ryan,  Philoiophg  of  Marriage^  m  Ue  Social,  Morale  and 
Phytieal  Beiation$  (Lond.  1889,  12mo) ;  Eyans,  Chrit- 
tian  Dodrine  of  Marriage  (Bałt.,  Md.,  1860, 8vo) ;  Klee, 
DieEhe:  emedogmat^-ardiaol.AhhandL;  Tradition,ou 
hietoire  de  Cigliłe  sur  k  eacrement  de  mariage :  lirie 
dei  monument  iea  plus  authentiguea  de  chague  siecle  fant 
Toriad  que  de  Foccident  (Paris,  1726, 8  yols.  4to) ;  Schaff, 
CA.  Hist,  i,  825  8q. ;  ii,  Ul  8q.,  242  sq. ;  Lea,  SacerdotaŁ 
Cdibacg  (see  Index) ;  Fry  (John),  Marriage  hetvem  Kin- 
dred (1778, 8yo) ;  Marriage  JUieSy  Custonu,  and  Ceremo^ 
nieś  of  the  Nations  of  the  Unit>erse  (Lond.  1824,  8yo) ; 
Wuttke,  Ethies  (transL  by  Prof.  Lacroix,  N.  Y.  1878,  2 
yols.  12mo),  ii,  810  sq. ;  Brił.  and  For.  Rev.  1844,  p.  95 
sq.;  EfigL  Bet,  iii,  129;  Biblical  Beposiłorgy  ii,  70  eq.; 
Bibiioth,  Sacra,  i,  288  sq. ;  Fraser*s  Magazine,  xli,  112 
sq. ;  {Lond.)  Quart.  Bet,  lxxxy,  84  sq. ;  Lond.  Qu.  Rna.  x, 
546 ;  Princa,  Ret.  xy,  182, 420 ;  Meth.  Qa.  Bet.  1866,  p. 
187 ;  Christian  Bemembr.  1, 180 ;  EtangeL  Qu.  Bet.  1870, 
p.  482  sq.;  Norih  BrU.  Betiewy  xii,  286,  582;  1870,  p. 
267  8q.;  New  Engl.  1870  (July),  p.  540 ;  ^  m.  Ou.  Con- 
greg.  Bet.  1871,  p.  627;  South.  Bet.  1871  (Jan.),  art.  y. 
See  also  Herzog,  Beal-Encgldop,  zix,  468;  iii,  666,  ort. 
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Ehe ;  and  for  earl y  litentaie,  Walch,  BM. ;  and  for 
EnglUb  wńtera,  espedally  sennons  on  this  subject,  Mal- 
colm, TheoL  lndexj  8.  y.  For  modem  kalf  or  left-kand 
matrim<Miy  in  Christendom,  see  Moboanatic  Mar- 
BiAOB.    For  marriage  as  a  sacrament,  aee  Matrimont. 

y.  Afarriage  toitk  BeUerera. — ^The  importance  of  reg- 
ulating  the  oonjugal  allianoe  on  religioan  principlea  was, 
according  to  the  record  of  the  Old  Testament,  practically 
leoogniaed  at  a  yeiy  early  period.  Indeed,  the  corrup- 
tion  of  manners  wMch  rendeied  the  Flood  neoessary  is 
directly  traoed  to  such  mixed  manriages  (Gen.  vi,  1-4). 
The  intermixtiire,  by  marriage,  of  the  professed  senr- 
anta  and  worshippen  of  God,  with  thoae  by  whom  his 
authority  was  dlsowned,  was  first  bnmded,  and  after- 
wazds  po6itively  forbidden  by  dtrine  authority ;  being 
denonnced  as  an  evil,  the  rńults  of  which  were  moet 
injnrions  to  the  interests  of  religion,  and  which  expoeed 
those  who  fell  into  it  to  the  condign  and  awful  dis- 
pleasore  of  the  Most  High  (Exod.  xxxiv,  16).  Kow, 
although  there  were  tonte  circumstances  attendlng  the 
marriages  in  this  manner  denounced  which  do  not  di- 
rectly apply  to  the  state  of  society  in  our  own  oonntty 
(especiaJly  the  circumstance  that  the  people  with  whom 
such  interooarse  was  forbidden  were  idolaters),  yet  there 
is  much,  as  most  be  evident  to  every  pious  observer, 
that  illustrates  the  sin  and  danger  of  forming  so  inti- 
mate  and  permanent  a  anion  in  Ufe  with  the  nngodly. 
The  generał  fact  is  hence  dearly  deducible  that  there 
is  an  inflaence  in  marriage  strongly  affecting  the  char- 
acter,  which  demands  from  those  who  are  anxioa8  for 
morał  rectitude  and  tmprorement  much  of  caution  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  their  affections  are  fixed ;  and  that 
unequal  alliances — alliances  where  the  parties  are  actu- 
ated  by  different  spiritoal  habits  and  desires,  and  where 
good  is  madę  to  meet  and  combine  with  bad,  enoounter- 
ing  most  imminently  the  danger  of  seduction  and  pollu- 
lion — are  guilty,  unnataral,  and  monstrooa.  The  ex- 
preasion  of  the  divinc  authority,  in  application  to  the 
Jews,  is  to  be  regarded  as  comprehending  the  principle 
of  his  people  in  all  ages,  that  here  they  ought  not  to 
walk  in  the  counsel  of  the  nngodly,  nor  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  sinners. 

What  we  thus  are  enabled  to  conclade  from  the  Old 
Testament,  will  be  still  more  distinctly  exemplified  from 
the  New.  The  evangełical  writings  do  not,  indeed,  fre- 
quently  offer  directions  expreB8ly  on  the  subject  of  mar- 
riage, the  point  appearing  rather  to  be  assumed  than  ar- 
gued,  that  in  Christian  marriage  the  husband  and  wife 
ought  both,  in  the  emphatic  terms  of  the  apoetle  Peter, 
to  be  and  walk  as  being  **  heirs  together  of  the  gorące  of 
Ufe."  In  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  apoe- 
tle Paul  applies  himself  to  a  que8tion  which  seems  at 
that  time  to  have  been  agitated — whether  Christians 
who,  preyious  to  their  conveńion,  had  contracted  mar- 
riages with  unbelieyers,  ought  not  to  be  actually  di- 
vorced  ftom  the  wiyes  or  husbands  remaining  in  unbe- 
lief,  because  of  the  evil  and  peril  attending  the  continu- 
ance  of  the  alliance.  Such  an  extreme,  advocated  by 
eome,  he  considcrs  as  uncallcd  for  (I  Cor.  vii,  10-17). 
But,  respecting  the  formation  of  a  new  matrimonial  con- 
nection  by  a  believer  (the  case  taken  being  that  of  a 
believing  widów,  though  the  nile,  of  course,  extend8  to 
all),  this  is  the  direction :  **  She  is  at  liberty  to  be  mar- 
ried  to  whom  she  will,  only  in  the  Lord"  (1  Cor.  vii,  89). 
Here  is  a  simple  proclaroation,  the  foroe  of  which  is  per- 
manent, and  in  submission  to  which  Christians  in  every 
period  should  act  They  are  to  marry  **only  in  the 
Lord."  They,  being  themselyes  "  in  the  Lord" — united 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  by  the  divine  Spirit,  and  possessing  an 
interest  in  the  redeeming  blessings  he  has  purchased — 
are  to  marry  only  on  Christian  principles,  and,  of  conrse, 
only  such  as  are  thus  aho  **  in  the  Lord" — ^believer  with 
believer,  and  with  nonę  else.  This  is  the  obvious  mean- 
ing  of  the  paasage,  which  no  sophism  can  evade  or  frit- 
ter  away. 

It  would  be  easy  to  employ  the  attention  further,  on 
*i*e  generał  statemenU  contained  in  the  Word  of  God, 


respecting  the  character  of  separation  fiom  tbe  warid 
which  ought  to  be  snstained  by  his  Chiiich,Cbe  csdsir 
which  it  is  called,  and  tlie  otjects  it  is  bound  to  pcrCgni: 
statements  which  all  bear  on  tlie  primcipie  aa  to  manis^^ 
operating  to  enforoe  and  to  oonłinn  it  (aee  eapediBT  i 
Cor.  vi,  14-18 ;  vii,  1).  Bat,  włthoot  amplifyiiig  faóe. 
and  satisfied  that  this  prindple  receives,  fnim  the  tesd- 
mony  already  qaoted,  a  ooiivincing  and  aolenui  estab- 
lishment, the  readnr  is  reąoeated  to  ponder  a  tnith,  which 
is  aa  indulńtahle  aa  it  ooght  to  be  impiiiwiwr,  namelr, 
that  marriages  fonned  by  Christians  in  riolarioii  of  the 
religioas  design  of  the  institote,  and  of  the  ex|xre96  pno- 
di^es  of  their  rdigion,  are  oonnected  with  erils  maar 
and  calamitoos,  most  eamestly  to  be  deprecated,  aaid 
most  cautiously  to  be  avoided.  Is  it,  indeed,  ta  be  ex- 
pected,  on  the  ground  of  religion,  that  an  act  can  be 
oommitted  againat  the  espreased  will  of  the  Most  High 
God  without  exposing  the  tranagreaaor  to  the  sconz;^ 
of  his  chastisement?  Is  it  to  be  expected,  oo  the  grooDd 
of  reason,  that  an  allianoe  can  be  fonned  between  i&di- 
viduals  whoee  morał  attribatea  and  desires  mn  esses- 
tialły  inoompatible  without  creating  tlie  etemeats  of 
uneasinesB,  discord,  and  disappointment  ?  £xcited  ia- 
agination  and  paasion  may  delude  with  the  bdief  of  ia- 
nooence  and  hope  of  escape,  bat  religion  and  reasao 
speak  the  language  of  nnchangeable  veracity,  and  are 
ever  justified  in  the  folfilments  of  experienoe  and  of  £irt. 
The  operation  of  the  evii  resulta  whose  origin  is  thia 
dedaced,  is  of  coorse  sosoepUble  of  modificatians  fraca 
8everał  ciicumstanccs  in  domestic  and  aodal  life;  aod, 
for  many  reasons,  the  degrees  of  public  exhibitaoa  and  d* 
personal  pressore  may  vary.  1.  Yet  it  may  be  remaric- 
ed  aniformly,  respecting'  these  resolta— £/k«3r  are  śack  ag 
detplg  ąffect  ihe  charaeter,  A  reference  has  already  bees 
madę  to  the  morał  influence  of  marriage,  and  as  the 
marriages  stigmatized  under  the  patriaichal,  and  fartńd- 
den  and  punished  under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  woe 
obnoxious  on  account  of  the  oontaminatioa  into  which 
they  led  the  professed  people  of  God,  so  are  tbe  mar- 
riages of  Christians  with  woridlings  in  this  age,  a  teoHd- 
fy  tpirii  beinff  ttill  the  etamce  of  idoiatry  (James  it,  4: 
CoL  iii,  5 ;  1  John  ii,  15-17 ;  Matt  vi,  24),  tbe  objects  of 
oensore  and  deprecation,  because  of  the  banefoł  efleci 
they  exert  on  those  who  are  numbered  aroong  the  le- 
deemed  of  the  Lord.  Such  marriages  ta  these  prejcnt 
constant  and  insinuating  temptations  to  sedoce  Chris- 
tians to  worldly  dispositions  and  parsnita;  they  enfee- 
ble  their  spiritual  energies;  interfere  with  their  com- 
munion  with  God ;  binder  their  growth  in  the  attai!»- 
ments  of  divine  Ufe;  check  and  oppose  their  perform- 
ance of  duty  and  their  pursuit  of  luefalness;,  in  the  faa- 
ily,  the  Church,  and  the  world.  There  has  probably  lunr- 
er  been  known  a  forbidden  marriage  which,  if  its  original 
character  were  oontinued,  did  not  pollate  and  injnre. 
Some  instances  liave  been  most  palpable  and  painfnl; 
nor  can  it  be  considered  other  than  a  trath,  anqae8tioiia- 
ble  and  notorious,  that  whoever  will  so  transgress  inyokes 
a  very  blighting  of  the  soul.  2.  It  may  be  remarked  re- 
specting these  results,  again,  thnf  are  such  as  detpfy  af' 
Ject  happiness.  Christian  character  and  Christian  hap- 
piness  are  closely  connected :  if  the  one  be  hurt,  tbe 
other  will  not  remiun  untotiched.  And  who  sees  not  ia 
the  unhallowed  allianoe  a  gathering  of  the  ełements  of 
Borrow?  Are  there  not  ample  materials  for  aecret  and 
pungent  accusations  of  conscience,  that  agitate  the  hesn 
with  the  untold  pangs  of  self-condemnation  and  r»- 
morse  ?  Is  there  not  reason  for  the  bittemess  of  disap- 
pointment, and  the  sadness  of  foreboding  fear,  because 
the  betł  interoourse  is  unknown — the  puresł  affection  i^ 
impossible— the  noUest  union  is  wanting — and  tlie  betog 
on  whom  the  spirit  would  repoee  ia,  to  all  that  is  the 
sweetest  and  most  sublime  in  haman  sympathies,  ha- 
man jo3r8,  and  buman  proepects,  an  ałien  and  a  stran- 
ger?  And  what  must  be  the  horror  of  that  antidpa- 
tion  which  sets  forth  the  event  of  a  finał  sepaimtion  at 
the  bar  of  God,  when,  while  the  hope  of  peisonal  aił?a- 
tion  may  be  preaenred,  the  partner  of  the  boaom  is  seen 
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as  one  to  be  condenmed  by  the  Judge,  «nd  banUhed 
with  eTerlasting  destruction  from  hia  preseoce  and  the 
gloTy  of  his  power!  Oh  the  infatuation  of  the  folly 
-which  leads  to  luiite,  where  evilB  Uke  theae  are  created, 
nither  than  where  God  will  Banction,  and  where  time 
and  eternity  will  both  combine  to  biesa !  8.  Ita  effecta 
upou  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  supremę  end  of  the 
marriage  relation,  the  rtligious  education  ofckUdrm^  ia 
another  most  dia^reaaing  conaideration.  What  mutt  it 
be !  What  kas  it  ever  been !  That  mach  inj  my,  there- 
fore,  has  ańsen  to  the  puUic  intereata  of  the  Charch  of 
Chriat  from  this  transgreaaion  cannot  be  doubted.  In- 
jury  done  to  indiyidual  character  ia  injury  done  to  the 
oommimity  to  which  the  individiial  ia  attached.  It  haa 
alwaya  been  a  fact,  that  whoever  ains  in  the  hooaehold 
of  faith,  sina  not  only  againat  himaelf,  but  againat  oth- 
era;  and  that  this  tzanagreaaion  ia  one  peculiarly  ex- 
tended  in  its  influence,  operating  morę  than,  perhape, 
any  one  else  which  can  be  named  to  bring  religion  from 
ita  yantage  ground,  to  clog  ita  progresa,  and  to  retard  ita 
triumph.  See  Cong.  Mag,  May^  1831 ;  Malcolm  on  the 
Christian  Rule  of  Marriage;  H,'hioTe*a  Cceleb's  in  Search 
ofa  Wift, — Hend«r8on'a  Buck,  a.  V. 

Yl,  Marriage  Ceremomes. — In  the  early  Chriatian 
Church  marriagea  were  to  be  nodfled  to  the  biahop  or 
aociety,  and  in  the  first  centuries  were  aolemnized  by 
the  clergy,  but  with  very  many  exGeptiona.  Much  was 
bonowed  from  the  customs  of  the  Boman  law.  Banns 
were  requłred  about  the  12th  century.  See  Banns. 
No  preacribed  form  for  the  solemnization  of  marriage 
•eenoa  to  have  existed  in  early  timea.  Witneasea  were 
Tequired,  and  the  dowiy  waa  aettled  in  writing.  The 
Bpouaalia  or  betrothal  preceded,  and  tokena  or  pledgea 
were  given  or  exchanged.  The  ceremonies  were  to  all 
appearanoes  not  regarded  aa  eaaential  by  the  early  Cbria- 
tiana,  but  were  mereły  oonaidered  appropriate  and  be- 
ooming,  and  when  celebrated  were  obśenred  aa  foliowa : 
^  The  uae  of  the  ring,  in  the  ritea  both  of  espouaal  and 
of  mairiage,  is  very  ancienL  It  ia  mentioned  both  by 
TerŁttlUan  and  Clement  of  Alezandria,  the  lattcr  of 
whom  saya,  *  It  waa  given  her,  not  aa  an  ornament;  but 
aa  a  seal,  to  signify  the  woman*s  duty  in  preserring  the 
icooda  of  her  hiisband,  bccauae  the  care  of  the  houae  be- 
longs  to  her/  "  The  crowning  of  the  married  pair  with 
garlanda  waa  a  mairiage-rite  peculiar  to  many  nationa 
profeeaing  different  forma  of  religion.  TertuUian  in- 
veighs  against  it  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  Montaniat,  but  it 
is  spoken  of  with  approbation  by  the  fathers  of  the  4th 
and  6th  centuries,  from  whom  it  appears  that  the  friends 
and  attendanta  of  the  bridal  pair  were  adomed  in  the 
aame  manner.  Theae  chapleia  were  uanally  madę  of 
myitle,  olive,  amaranth,  rosemaiy,  and  evergreena,  in- 
termingled  with  cypresa  and  vervain.  The  crotcn,  ap- 
propriately  so  called,  waa  madę  of  olive,  myrtle,  and 
rosemaiy,  variegated  with  flowera,  and  aometimea  witli 
gold  and  ailyer,  pearla,  precioua  atones,  etc  Theae 
crowna  were  conatructed  in  ihe  form  of  a  pyramid  or 
tower.  Both  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom  were  crown- 
ed  in  this  manner,  together  with  th^  groomsman  and 
the  bridesmaid.  The  bride  frequently  appeared  in 
church  thua  attired  on  the  day  when  prodamatton  of 
the  banna  waa  madę.  Chapleta  were  not  wom  by  the 
parties  in  case  of  second  marriage,  nor  by  those  who 
had  been  guiUy  of  impropriety  before  marriage.  In 
the  Greek  Church  the  chaplets  were  imposed  by  the 
ofl!iciating  minister  at  the  altar.  In  the  Western  Church 
it  waa  customary  for  the  partiea  to  preaent  tbemselves 
thua  attired.  The  wearing  of  a  veil  by  the  bride  was 
borrowed  from  the  Romans.  It  was  also  conformable  to 
the  example  of  Rebecca  (Gen.  xxiv).  From  this  mar- 
riage-rite  arose  the  custom  of  taking  the  veil  in  the 
Church  of  Bome.  By  this  act  tbe  nun  dcvotes  heraelf 
to  perpetual  virginity  aa  the  apouae  of  Christ,  the  bride- 
groom of  the  Church.  It  appears  to  have  been  custom- 
ary also  to  spread  a  robę  over  the  bridegroom  and  bride, 
called  viUa  nuptialis^paUium  jugaU,  etc,  and  madę  of  a 
mixture  of  white  and  red  colora*    Torcbea  and  lamps 


were  in  use  on  mch  oocasions,  as  among  the  Jews  and 
pagan  nationa.  The  festiyities  were  celebrated  by  nup- 
tial  proceaaiona  going  out  to  meet  the  bridegroom  and 
conducting  him  home,  by  nuptial  aongs  and  musie,  and 
marriage  feasts,  These  festivala  were  frequently  the 
Bubject  of  bitter  animadrersion  by  the  fathers,  especial- 
ly  by  Chrysostom,  and  oflen  called  for  tbe  interposition 
of  the  authority  of  the  Church.  At  maniage  festivals 
it  was  customary  to  distribute  alms  to  the  poor.  The 
groomsman  had  variou8  duties  to  perform — ^to  accom- 
pany  the  parties  to  the  charch  at  their  marriage ;  to  act 
as  sponsor  for  them  in  their  tows;  to  aasist  in  tbe  mar- 
riage ceremonies;  to  aooompany  them  to  the  house  of 
the  bridegroom ;  to  preside  over  and  direct  the  festiyi- 
ties of  the  occasion. 

For  a  oonaiderable  time  the  obseirance  ofa  marriage- 
ceremony  fell  into  desuetude  among  the  Christians,  to 
remedy  which  oertain  lawa  enforcing  it  were  enacted  in 
the  8th  century.  The  ceremony  now  differs  in  different 
places.  In  Scotland,  like  all  other  religious  services  of 
that  country,  it  ia  extiemely  aimple,  and  ia  performed  in 
the  aeaaion-houae,  the  residence  of  the  minister,  or  the 
priyate  houae  of  aome  fiiend  of  one  of  the  partiea.  In 
Lutheran  countriea  it  ia  generally  celebrated  in  private 
houaea.  In  £ngland,by  the  ancient  common  law,  a  like 
cuatom  prerailed  aa  in  Scotland  until  1767,  when,  by 
lord  Hardwicke^a  Act,  a  ceremony  in  a  church  of  the 
atate  eatabliahment  waa  madę  neceasar^',  and  this  eon- 
tinued  till  1838,  when  the  Dissenteia  succeeded  in  re- 
moying  this  exGlusivene8flb  Persons  have  now  the  op- 
tion  of  two  forms  of  contracting  marriage :  it  may  be 
with  or  without  a  religious  ceremony ;  and,  if  with  a  re- 
ligious ceremony,  it  may  be  either  in  the  established 
church  or  in  a  diasenting  chapeL  If  the  maniage  is  to 
take  place  in  an  established  church,  then  there  must  be 
either  publication  of  banns  of  marriage  for  thrce  pre- 
ceding  saeceasiye  Sundays,  or  a  license  pr  certificate  ob- 
tained,  which  diapenses  with  such  publication;  and,in 
either  case,  seyen  or  fifteen  days'  preyioua  reaidence  in 
the  parish  by  one  of  the  parties  ia  necessary,  accordiog 
as  it  is  a  certificate  or  license  respectiyely  which  ia  ap- 
plied  for.  The  maniage  muat  take  place  in  the  church, 
the  maniage-flenrice  of  the  Church  of  England  being 
read  over,  and  thia  muat  be  done  in  canonical  houra,  l  e. 
betweeu  8  and  12  A.M.,  in  preaence  of  two  witneaaea  at 
the  altar,  before  which,  in  the  body  of  the  church,  the 
partiea  are  placed,  afber  haying  mutually  joined  hands, 
and  pledged  their  mutual  troth,  according  to  a  aet  form 
of  words,  which  they  say  after  the  minister;  the  man 
giyes  a  ring  to  the  woman,  then  lays  it  on  the  book, 
with  the  accustomed  daty  to  the  priest  and  clerk.  The 
priest  then  takes  the  ring  and  deliyers  it  to  the  man, 
wbonr  he  instructa  to  put  it  on  th&fourth  finger  of  the 
woman'a  lejl  hand,  and,  holding  it  there,  to  repeat  the 
worda, "  W^ith  this  ring  I  thee  wed,  with  my  body  I  thee 
worahip,  and  with  all  my  worldly  gooda  I  thee  endow. 
In  the  name  of  the  Fatber,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Amen.'*  The  minister  next  joins  their 
right  hands  together,  and,  after  prayers  and  blessinga, 
during  certain  parts  of  which  the  man  and  woman  kneel 
before  the  altar,  they  are  dismissed  with  the  reading  of 
a  part  of  the  Prayer-book,  which  points  out  the  duties 
of  the  marriage  state.  If  the  marriage  is  celebrated  in 
a  dissenting  chapel  (and  for  that  purpose  such  chapel 
must  be  duły  licensed  and  registered),  there  must  be 
present  the  superintendent-rcgistrar  of  the  district  as 
one  of  the  witnesses,  but  the  dissenting  clerg}'man  may 
use  his  own  or  any  kind  of  form  of  seryice.  If  the  mar- 
riage is  not  to  be  with  any  religioos  ceremony,  then  it 
must  take  place  in  the  offioe  of  the  superintendent-reg- 
istrar,  and  in  presenoe  of  witnesses,  the  easential  thing 
being  that  both  parties  should  in  the  preseuce  of  wit- 
nesses there  exchange  a  declaration  that  they  take  each 
other  for  man  and  wife.  The  canonical  hours  must  be 
attended  to  in  all  cases,  and  the  condition  of  preyious 
residence  by  one  of  the  parties  in  the  district;  but  the 
condition  of  residence  is  often  eyaded.    In  all  cases  tbe 
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fact  of  the  marriage  must  be  enteied  in  a  ngiater,  which 
register  ia  kept  by  a  public  officer,  and  ultimately  filed 
and  kept  in  Someraet  Houae,  London,  where  a  oopy  of 
the  oertificate  of  registration  of  eveiy  marriage  in  £ng^ 
land  can  at  all  ttmea  be  had  for  a  ainall  aiun. 

In  the  United  Statea  of  America  the  customs  of  the 
Charch  of  Scotland  are  followed  by  the  Preabyterian 
and  Congregational  churches,  and  meaaiumbly  also  by 
the  Baptiflta.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Charch  ad- 
heres  doaely  to  the  practices  of  the  Charch  of  England, 
and  from  the  latter  the  Methodista  alao,  in  a  somewhat 
modified  form,  have  copied  in  this  particolar.  Minor 
ecciesiastical  bodiea  of  the  Christian  Church  foUow  the 
practices  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  charches  mentioned. 
The  laws  of  the  seyeral  states  differ  somewhat  as  to  the 
matter  of  marriage  ceremontes,  but  they  are  adapted  to 
the  usages  of  all  acknowledged  Christian  denominations, 
and  recogniae  the  yalidity  of  the  act  whether  performed 
by  a  dergymau  or  magistratu,  or  by  a  simple  contract 
before  witnesses. 

Feculiar  usages  are  found  in  aome  of  the  Eastem 
charches  of  to-day.  In  Russia  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom  hołd  a  lighted  taper  in  their  handa  in  front  of  a 
smali  altar  placed  in  the  centra  of  the  church.  Rings 
ara  placed  on  their  fingers,  and,  their  hands  being  join- 
ed,  they  ara  led  by  the  priest  three  times  round  the  altar. 
Two  highly-oniamented  gilt  crowns  ara  placed  on  their 
heads,  and  held  over  them  by  the  groomsman  during  a 
part  of  the  seryice.  They  drink  winę  out  of  a  cup  three 
times,  and,  kissing  one  another,  the  oeremony  is  finished. 
The  manried  oouple  then  make  the  tour  of  the  church, 
crossing  themselres  at  and  saluting  each  saintly  image 
on  their  way.  Weddings  generally  take  place  towaids 
eyening,  so  that  immediately  after  the  ceremony  dinner 
commences  at  the  houae  of  the  bride'8  father.  At  a 
marriage-feast  lighted  candles  ara  placed  in  eyery  posi- 
tion  and  comer  posńble.  No  other  winę  bat  cham- 
pagne  is  drunk,  and  the  ąuantity  of  this  beyerage  eon- 
aumed  is  ramarkable.  The  dinner  is  foUowed  by  a  bali, 
and  the  feasting  is  usually  kq>t  up  for  twenty-four  honrs. 
The  custom  of  honejrmoon  does  not  exist  in  Russia. 
The  married  couple  spend  the  first  few  days  of  their 
wedded  life  with  the  bride'8  father.  Shortly  after  the 
marriage  the  bride  and  bńdegroom  most  cali  upon  eyery 
one  of  their  relationa,  fńends,  and  acqaaintances,  and 
after  this  ceremony  is  finished  they  sink  back  into  their 
ordinary  life  (/ran  tU  Home),  For  the  Roman  CathoUc 
view  of  marriage,  see  Matrimony. 

MARRIAGE,  Hbathbn.    Under  this  head,  as  being 
most  akin  to  the  ancient  Hebrew,  and  perhaps  best  rep- 
■  lesenting  the  generał  type  of  Oricntal  matrimony,  we 
begin  with — 

I.  Mohammedaiu — ^The  foUowing  description  'of  thb 
(condensed  from  Lane*8  Modem  Egifptians)  applies  e»- 
pecially  to  Cairo,  but  will  senre  for  a  generał  illustration 
in  most  Moałem  countńes.  To  abstain  from  marrying 
when  a  man  has  attained  a  sufficient  age,  and  when 
thera  is  no  just  impedimcnt,  is  estecmed  by  the  Egyp- 
tians  improper,  and  eyen  disreputable.  Oriental  females 
anriye  at  puberty  much  earlier  than  the  natiyes  of  colder 
cłimates.  Many  marry  at  the  age  of  twelye  or  thtrteen 
years;  few  remain  unmarried  after  sixteen  years  of  age. 
An  Egyptian  girl  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  or  eyen  earlier, 
may  be  a  mother.  It  is  yery  oommon  among  the  Arabs 
of  Egypt  and  of  other  countries,  but  less  so  in  Cairo 
tlian  in  other  parte  of  Egypt,  for  a  man  to  marry  his 
first  cousin.  In  this  case  the  husband  and  wife  con- 
tinue  to  cali  each  other  *' cousin;"  because  the  tle  of 
blood  is  indissoluble,  but  that  of  matrimony  yery  preca- 
rious.  Most  commonly  the  mother,  or  some  other  near 
female  relation  of  the  youth  or  man  who  is  desirous  of 
obtaining  a  wife,  describes  to  him  the  personal  and 
other  ąualifications  of  the  young  women  with  whom  she 
is  acquaintcd,  and  directs  his  choice ;  or  he  employs  a 
woman  whose  regular  business  it  is  to  assist  men  in  such 
caaes.  The  parente  may  betroth  their  daughter  to  whom 
they  płease,  and  many  her  to  him  without  her  oonsent 


if  ahe  be  not  arriyedat  tbe  age  ofpabeftr,  bnft  after  aht 
lias  attained  that  age  ałie  may  chooae  a  bnabaod  fur 
herself,  and  appoint  any  man  to  airange  and 
marriage.    In  the  former  case,  howeyer,  the 
of  a  girl  sottght  in  maniage  uaoaUy  endea vor  to  obtaśa 
her  oonsent  to  the  propoaed  anion.    The  bńdc;gmxB 
can  ecarcely  eyer  obtain  eyen  a  sorreptitioas  ^anee  at 
the  featuies  of  his  bride  ontil  he  finds  her  in  his  alMO> 
lute  pOBScsoion,  unless  she  bek>ng  to  the  knrer  rlwif  ^  td 
sodety ;  in  which  caae  it  is  casy  enough  for  him  to  aee 
her  face.    When  a  female  is  aboat  to  manyy  abe  ahoald 
haye  a  deputy  to  settle  the  compact  and  ooodiide  tŁte 
contract  for  her  with  her  propoaed  hosband.     If  afae  be 
under  the  age  of  puberty  this  is  abaolntdy^  neeeaaaiy; 
and  in  this  case  her  father,  if  liying,  or  ^f  he  be  dead) 
her  nearest  adalt  nude  relation,  or  a  guardian  appoioted 
by  will  or  by  the  magistzate,  performa  the  offioe  of  dey^ 
uty ;  but  if  she  be  of  age  she  appointa  ber  own  depoir, 
or  may  eyen  make  the  contract  herself,  fchoa^k  this  is 
sełdom  done.    After  a  youth  or  man  haa  mada  tibatt 
of  a  female  to  demand  in  maniage,  on  the  report  of  his 
female  relations^  and,  by  proxy,  madę  the  pretiminazT 
arrangements  before  described  with  her  and  her  r^ 
tions,  he  rapairs,  with  two  or  three  of  hia  frienda,  to  bff 
depaty.    Haying  obtained  oooaent  to  the  unkm,  if  the 
intended  bride  be  under  age,  he  aaks  what  is  the  amoaat 
of  the  reąuired  dowiy.    The  giying  of  a  dowiy  is  indis- 
pensable.    It  is  generaUy  stipulated  that  two  thiids  €f 
the  dowry  shall  be  paid  immediately  befora  the  mar^ 
riageKMMitract  is  madę,  and  the  remaining  thiid  hdd  ia 
reserye,  to  be  paid  to  the  wife  in  caae  of  diyordiig  ber 
against  her  own  consent,  or  in  case  of  the  haabaBd's 
death.    This  afEair  being  settled,  and  ooofiimed  by  aU 
persona  present  redting  the  opening  chapter  of  tbe  Ko- 
ran, an  early  day  (perhaps  the  day  next  foilowing)  ii 
appointed  for  paying  the  money,  and  perfonning  tbe 
oeramooy  of  the  marriageroontract ;  but  it  ia  Tery  sd- 
dom  the  case  that  any  document  is  written  to  ooafim 
the  marriage,  unless  Uie  bńdegroom  is  aboat  to  tnrel 
to  another  phue,  and  fears  that  he  may  haye  oocaaiac 
to  pipvo  his  maniage  where  witnesses  of  the  contiaet 
cannot  Im  procured.    Sometimes  the  marriage-contract 
is  conduded  immediately  after  the  airangement  re^wct- 
ing  the  dowiy,  but  mora  geneially  a  day  or  two  afto. 
On  the  day  appointed  for  thia  ceremony  the  bridegioom, 
again  aocompanied  by  two  or  three  of  his  fitiends,  goes 
to  the  house  of  the  bride,  usually  aboat  nooo,  taldi^ 
with  him  that  portion  of  the  dowry  which  he  has  prooi- 
ised  to  pay  on  this  oocaaion.    It  is  neoeasary  that  tboe 
be  two  witnesses  (and  thostf  must  be  Modems)  to  tbe 
maniage-oontiact,  unless  in  a  sitnation  where  witoesm 
cannot  be  procured.    AU  persons  present  recite  the  isnis 
chapter  of  the  Koran,  and  the  bridegroom  then  pays  tbe 
money.    Afler  this  the  marriage-oontiact  ia  perforawd. 
It  is  yeiy  simple.    The  bridegroom  and  the  bfide*s  de|^ 
uty  dt  upon  the  ground  face  to  lace,  with  one  knee  npoa 
the  ground,  and  grasp  each  other^s  right  band,  raisog 
the  thumbs,  and  pressing  them  against  each  other. 
A  Bchoolmaster  is  generally  employed  to  instraet  tbcs 
what  they  ara  to  say.    Haying  placed  a  bandkerchief 
oyer  their  dosed  hands,  he  usoally  prefaoes  the  woids 
of  the  contract  with  a  few  woids  of  exhortatiott  and 
prayer,  with  ąnotations  from  the  Koran  and  TYaditioot 
on  the  exoellency  and  adyantagea  of  maniage.   He  then 
desires  the  bride's  deputy  to  say,  *^  I  betroth  [or  many] 
to  thee  my  daughter  [or  the  feoóale  who  has  appdnted 
me  her  deputy],  such  a  one  [naming  the  bride],  the 
yirgin  [or  the  adult  yirgin],  for  a  dowry  of  sodi  sd 
amount.*'    (The  words  ^  for  a  dowry,"  etc,  are  sometiaiei 
omitted.)    The  bridegroom  says,  **I  aooept  from  thee 
her  betrothal  [or  marriage]  to  myself,  and  take  her  im- 
der  my  care,  and  bind  mysdf  to  aiford  ber  my  protce- 
t  ion ;  and  ye  who  are  preaent  bear  witnesa  of  thiSi'  Tbe 
deputy  addresses  the  brid^proom  in  the  same  msoncr  s 
seoond  and  a  third  time,  and  ^ach  time  the  latter  replies 
as  before.  They  then  generally  add,  **  And  bleanog  be  on 
the  apostles^  and  praiae  be  to  God,  the  Lord  of  all  crai^ 


mee ;  unen :"  «ftn  whi 

cbapur.    It  ia  not  «lw> 

on  theae  ockhoiib  :  tny  toim  nuy  be  tueS,  and  it  ipa; 

be  lepeited  by  any  penon ;  it  Ii  not  cthi  necemiy,  ind 

U  ollen  iltogether  oiiiiU«l    Tb< 

tbc  bridegTooDi  Bomecimea  (but  n 

penon  of  tbe  lower  ordeis)  kiaea  thc  huida  of  his  tiiends 

■nd  othen  there  prwent ;  and  Ihey  ire  ptnenled  with 

sberbct,  uid  gEń^ally  renuin  Co  dinner.    E*cb  of  them 

Keeive4  an  erabroidered  hindk«fchieff  pturided  by  the 

łamily  of  the  bride.     Before  tbe  penom  unmbled  on 

tbis  occanon  dlspene,  they  Mtde  upon  the  nlf^ht  whea 

tbebrideistobebroughttothBhouiieotthe  bridegroom, 

■nd  the  liller,  fot  Uie  flnt  time,  ia  to  Tirit  ber. 

In  generał,  the  biidegroom  waiti  for  Ilia  bride  aboat 
eight  or  ten  daya  after  tbe  orndodon  «f  tbe  oodtract. 
Meanwhile  be  senda  to  her,  twa  or  three  or  morę  Urna, 
Bome  fruit,  Bweetmeats,  etc ;  and  perhap*  makes  ber  a 
preienc  of  a  ihairl,  or  ume  other  aniele  of  Tałue.  Tbe 
bride'>  fatnily  ito  at  tbe  ume  time  accu]ned  in  prepar- 
Ing  for  her  a  ulock  of  honaehold  funiture  and  dina. 
The  portion  of  the  doirry  which  ha«  been  piid  by  the 
bridf^nnni,  and  (teneiaUT  i  mncb  lirger  Nnn  (the  addi- 
tknal  nmney,  which  ia  oftoi  mora  tban  the  dowry  iteelf, 
being  aapplied  by  tbe  bride'a  family),  ia  npended  in 
pnirhjDnic  Ihe  aiticles  of  fumitore,  * 
for  the  bridep  Tboe  artidin  ara 
bnde,  and,  if  abe  be  divoreed,  abe  ta 
her,  Sho  cannot,  tbeiefore,  with  tnitb  be  aaid  to  be 
parchattd.  The  fumitura  Ja  senl,  comiDonly  borne  by 
a  train  of  camela,  to  the  bridegTooni's  bousK  Often 
among  łbe  articles  ia  a  ebair  for  tbe  torban  or  head- 
dreaa.  There  are  sometim™  aent  two  of  theee  chaira, 
one  for  the  huaband  and  tbe  otber  for  the  wife.  The 
hridcgn»m  should  receire  bil  bride  on  Ihe  ere  of  Fii- 
day,  or  tbat  of  Monday  j  bot  the  forroor  ia  generaUy  ea- 
teenied  the  morę  fortunale  period.  During  two  or  tbrec 
or  morę  preccding  nigbta  the  abwt  or  quBrtei  in  which 
the  bndejtroom  Lire«  is  illuminated  with  chandeliera  and 
lanteniB  (ą.  v.).  An  enlertainment  ia  alio  ^ren  on  each 
of  Łhne  nigbta,  part  icularly  on  the  lati  night  before  that 
OD  wbich  the  wedding  ia  concluded,  aC  the  bridegTDoni'e 
hooM.  On  (hese  occaeioni  it  ia  enatomary  for  the  per- 
aoni  invit«],  and  for  ill  incimate  friendł,  to  aend  pres- 
enta  to  bis  honee  a  day  or  two  before  ihe  feaat  which 
they  pnrpose  ot  eipect  to  attend ;  tbey  genenlly  aend 
angar,  ooOee,  rice,  wax  candlea,  or  ■  Iwnb ;  tbe  former 
łrUde*  aie  nnuUy  placad  upm  a  tn^  of  copper  or  wDDd, 


e  piopeity  of  tbe 


with  1  dlk  or  embroidered  kerehief.  The 
guem  an  eniertained  on  tbne  occasiona  by  mnaiciani 
and  małe  or  female  ringcrs,  by  dancing  girls,  or  by  aome 
olber  perfoiminc*. 

On  the  piłceding  Wedneaday  (or  on  the  Satnrday  if 
the  walding  ia  to  conclade  on  the  tvt  of  Monday),  at 
abouC  the  honr  of  noon,  or  a  litlle  liler,  the  bride  goei 
in  Btate  to  the  bath.  In  generał  the  first  persona  among 
Che  bride's  parcy  are  aeveral  of  ber  married  female  rela- 
Ciona  and  tnmdi,  walking  in  paira,  and  neit  a  number 
of  young  Tirgina.  The  fcjrmer  are  dmscd  in  Che  unutl 
manner,  oovered  witb  the  blach  ńlk  ehawl ;  tbe  latter 
hare  wbite  allk  shawU  Then  IbllowB  the  bride,  walk- 
ing  under  a  canopj  of  silk,  of  aome  ^ay  color,  aa  piak, 
roae-cołor,  or  yellinr,  ot  of  two  colors  compoeing  wide 
■tfipei,  ońen  roae-color  and  yellow.  It  is  eairied  by 
four  men,  by  means  of  a  pole  at  eacb  i»meT,  and  ia  open 
oniy  in  front;  and  at  the  top  of  each  of  the  fonr  polea 
is  atlached  an  embroidered  hindkerchieC  The  drań 
of  Ihe  bride  darlng  thii  pniceańon  enlirely  conceala  ber 
penon.  8he  ii  (cenerally  coTered  from  beid  to  foot 
with  a  red  shawl,  or  witb  a  wbit«  or  yellow  shawl, 
tboDgh  rarely.  Upon  her  heid  ia  placed  a  email  pastę- 
board  cap  or  crown.  Tbe  shawl  ia  placed  over  this,  and 
conceala  tna  the  Tiew  of  Ihe  public  the  richer  articles 
of  her  dreaa,  her  face,  and  her  jewela,  etc,  excepting 
one  or  two  omamenta,  genendly  of  diamonda  and  emer- 
alds,  atlached  Co  thac  parć  of  the  shawl  which  coren 
her  forebead.  ghe  is  accompanied  by  two  or  łhree  of 
her  female  relations  within  tbe  cannpy ;  and  often, 
when  in  hot  weather,  a  woman,  waiking  bickwards  be- 
fore her,  is  cnnaCantly  employed  in  fannirg  ber  witb  a 
lai^  fan  of  black  oatricb  feaCben,  the  lonerpart  of  the 
front  of  which  is  Diually  omimcnted  wilh  ■  piece  of 
looking-glaa&  Somelimes  one  procession,  witb  a  ajngle 
eanopy,  aerrea  for  two  bridea,  wbo  walk  aide  by  aide. 
The  proceaaion  moves  Tery  alowly,  and  gcneratly  pur- 
aoea  a  cimutoni  rooCe,  for  the  aake  of  f^reaCer  dis^dajr. 
On  lenring  tbe  hooee  it  tnme  lo  the  righL  It  ia  cloeed 
by  a  aecond  party  of  tonaicians,  ńmilar  to  the  flrst,  or  by 


The  w 


le  bath  ia 


hired  for  the  bride  and  ber  party  eKcluaively.  They 
paaa  sereral  bonra,  aeldom  lesa  tban  Cwo,  ocrupied  in 
waahing,  ^lOitini;,  and  feasting;  and  lrequenlly  female 
aingeri  are  hired  to  amuse  (hem  in  the  bath :  they  tben 
return  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  came.  Ha<ring 
retumed  from  the  bath  to  the  house  of  ber  family,  tbe 
brid«  and  ber  companions  aup  logeCher.    If  ungen  taare 
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oontributed  to  the  festiyity  in  the  bath,  they  also  retom 
with  the  bride  to  renew  their  concert.  Their  songs  are 
always  on  the  subject  of  love,  and  of  the  joyoiu  event 
which  occasiqps  their  presence.  It  is  on  thU  night,  and 
somedmes  also  duńng  the  latter  half  of  the  preceding 
day,  that  the  bridegroom  gives  his  chief  entertainment. 
Łow  farce-players  often  perfonn  on  this  occasion  before 
the  houae,  or,  if  it  be  large  enough,  In  the  court.  The 
other  and  morę  common  performanoes  by  which  the 
guests  are  amiised  have  been  before  mentioned. 

On  the  foUowing  day  the  bride  goes  in  piocession  to 
the  house  of  the  bridegroom.  The  oeremony  usually 
occapies  three  or  morę  hours.  Sometiraes,  before  bridal 
processions  of  this  kind,  two  swordsmen,  clad  in  nothing 
but  their  drawers,  engage  each  other  in  a  mock  oombat; 
or  two  peasants  cudgel  each  other  with  long  stares. 
The  bride  and  her  party,  having  arrived  at  the  bride- 
gToom*8  house,  sit  down  to  a  repasL  Her  friends  short- 
ly  after  take  their  departure,  leaving  with  her  only  her 
mother  and  sister,  or  other  near  female  relations,  and 
one  or  two  other  women.  The  bridegroom  sits  below. 
Before  sunset  he  goes  to  the  bath,  and  there  changes  his 
clothes ;  or  he  merely  does  the  latter  at  home,  and,  after 
having  supped  with  a  party  of  his  friends,  waits  till  a 
little  before  the  time  of  the  night-prayer,  or  until  the 
third  or  fourth  hour  of  the  night,  when,  according  to 
generał  custom,  he  should  repair  to  some  celebrated 
mo9que,  such  as  that  of  the  Hasaneyn,  and  there  say 
his  prayers.  The  party  usually  proceeds  to  the  mosque 
with  a  quick  pace,  and  without  much  order.  A  second 
group  of  rousicians,  with  the  same  Instruments,  or  with 
drums  only,  closes  the  procession.  The  prayers  are 
commoniy  performed  merely  as  a  matter  of  ceremony ; 
and  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  the  bridegroom  does 
not  pray  at  alL  The  procession  retums  from  the  mo8que 
with  morę  order  and  display,  and  veiy  slowly ;  perhaps 
because  it  would  be  considered  unbecoming  in  the  bride- 
groom to  hasten  home  to  take  posseesion  of  his  bride. 
Soon  after  his  return  from  the  moeque,  the  bridegroom 
leaves  his  friends  in  a  lower  apartment,  enjoying  their 
pipes,  and  coffee,  and  sherbet.  The  bride's  mother  and 
sister,  or  whatever  other  female  relations  were  left  with 
her,  are  above,  and  the  bride  herself  and  her  companion 
in  a  separate  apartment.  If  the  bridegroom  be  a  youth 
or  young  man,  it  is  considered  proper  that  he,  as  ¥rell 
os  the  bride,  should  exhibit  some  degree  of  bashfulness: 
one  of  his  friends  therefore  carries  him  a  part  of  the  way 
up  to  the  room.  On  entering  the  bride'8  apartment  he 
giy-es  a  present  to  her  companion,  who  then  retires.  The 
bride  has  a  sliawl  thrown  over  her  head,  and  the  bride- 
groom must  give  her  a  present  of  money,  which  is  called 
**  the  price  of  the  uncovering  of  the  fdce,"  before  he  at- 
tempts  to  remoTe  this,  which  she  does  not  allow  him  to 
do  without  some  apparent  reluctance,  if  not  yiolent  re- 
dstance,  in  onler  to  show  her  maiden  modesty.  The 
bridegroom  now  sees  the  face  of  his  bride  for  the  first 
time,  and  generally  finds  her  nearly  what  he  has  been 
led  to  expecL  He  remains  with  her  but  a  few  minutes: 
haying  satisfied  his  curioeity  respecting  her  personal 
charms,  he  calls  to  the  women  (who  generall}'  collect  at 
the  duor,  where  they  watt  in  ansious  suspensę)  to  raise 
their  cries  of  joy,  and  the  shrill  sounds  acquaint  the  per- 
Bons  below  and  in  the  neighborhood,  and  often,  respond- 
ed  by  other  women,  spread  still  further  the  news  that 
he  has  acknowledged  himself  satisfied  with  his  bride : 
he  soon  after  descends  to  rejoin  his  friends,  and  remains 
with  them  an  hour  or  morę  before  he  retums  to  his 
wife.  It  Ycry  seldom  happens  that  the  husband,  if  dis- 
appointed  in  his  bride,  immediately  disgraces  and  di- 
Yorces  her;  in  generał  he  retains  her  a  week  or  morę, 
even  if  dissatisfied  with  her. 

Marriages  are  sometimes  conducted  without  any  pomp 
or  ceremony,  even  in  the  case  of  yirgins,  by  routual  oon- 
sent  of  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride's  family,  or  the 
bride  herself;  and  widows  or  divorced  women  are  never 
honored  with  a  prooession  on  marrying  again.  The 
merę  sentence,  **  I  giye  myself  up  to  thee,"  uttered  by  a 


female  Ło  a  man  who  proposes  to  beoome  ber 
(eyen  without  the  presence  of  witnesaes,  if  nonę  eas 
easily  be  procured),  renders  her  his  legał  wife^  if  mrńftA 
at  puberty;  and  marriages  with  widows  and  divoR»i 
women,  among  the  Modems  of  Egypt,  and  otber  Aiahi, 
are  sometimes  conduded  in  this  simple  manner.  Tbe 
dowry  of  such  womoi  b  generally  one  ąuarter,  or  tfainŁ, 
or  half  the  amount  of  that  of  a  viigin.  Amoog  penBra 
not  of  the  lowest  order,  though  in  very  humbfe  life,the 
marriage  ceremonies  are  conducted  in  the  same  maarer 
as  among  the  middle  orders.  But  when  the  espetaes 
cannot  by  any  means  be  paid,  the  bride  is  pandcd  m  a 
very  simple  manner,  covered  with  a  shawl  (generaDr 
red),  and  surronnded  by  a  group  of  her  female  rełatiocs 
and  friends,  dressed  in  their  best,  or  in  borrowed  ckAh«^ 
and  enlivened  by  no  other  sounds  of  joy  tban  thśr 
shrill  ery,  which  they  repeat  at  frequent  intervałs»  The 
generał  modę  of  processicms  among  the  inhabitants  «€ 
the  yillages  is  different  from  thoee  aboye  deacribed.  The 
bride,  usually  coyered  with  a  shawl,  is  seated  on  a  ckd- 
el,  and  so  conyeyed  to  the  bridegroom^s  dweliing.  Same> 
times  fonr  or  fiye  women  or  girls  sit  with  her  oo  the 
same  camel,  one  on  either  side  of  her,  and  two  or  thne 
others  behind,  the  seat  being  madę  Tery  wide,  and  iisar 
ally  coyered  with  carpets  or  other  dnpery.  She  is  Ici- 
łowed  by  a  group  of  women  singing.  In  the  erening  t4 
the  wedding,  and  often  during  seyerał  previoas  evts>- 
ings,  in  a  yillage,  the  małe  and  female  frioids  of  the 
two  parties  meet  at  the  bridegroom*s  hooae,  and  pis 
seyerał  hours  of  the  night  in  the  open  air,  anraasg 
themselyes  with  songs  and  a  mde  kind  of  daace,  aecoi»> 
panied  by  the  sounds  of  a  tambourine,  or  some  kind  U 
dmm :  both  8exes  sing,  but  only  the  women  danoe. 

If.  Ancimt  Pagony  L  e.  1.  Gntk. — ^The  ancien t  Greek 
legislators  considered  the  relation  of  marriage  as  a  mat- 
ter not  merely  of  priyate,  bat  also  of  pubłic  or  gen«al 
interest.  This  was  particułarly  the  caae  at  Sparta, 
where  proceedings  might  be  taken  agidnst  tfaoae  who 
married  too  late  or  unstutably,  as  wełl  as  against  tbose 
who  did  not  marry  at  all.  But,  independent  of  piib& 
oonsideratious,  there  were  also  priyate  or  penonal  rea- 
sons,  peculiar  to  the  ancients,  which  madę  manii^  aa 
obligation.  One  of  these  was  the  duty  incnmbent  opoa 
eyery  indiyiduał  to  proyide  for  a  continaance  of  repte- 
sentatiyes  to  succeed  himself  as  mtnisters  of  the  diyini- 
ty ;  and  another  was  the  desire  felt  by  almost  eyciy  one, 
not  merely  to  perpetuate  his  own  name,  but  to  karę 
some  one  who  might  make  the  customaiy  offerings  at 
his  graye.  We  are  told  that  with  this  yiew  chiUleM 
persons  sometimes  adopted  children.  The  choioe  of  a 
wife  among  the  ancients  was  but  rarely  grounded  upoa 
affection,  and  scarcely  eyer  oould  haye  been  the  reśult 
of  preyious  acąuaintance  or  fiuniliarity.  In  many  caaes 
a  father  chose  for  his  son  a  bride  whom  the  latter  had 
neyer  seen,  or  oompelled  him  to  many  for  the  aake  of 
checking  his  extniyagan<;pB. 

By  the  Athenian  laws  a  citisen  waa  not  aUowed  to 
marry  a  foreign  woman,  nor  oonyersely,  nnder  yery  ae- 
yere  pcnalties ;  but  proximity  by  blood  (^dYxyn'ua)  or 
consanguinity  (ffi/Tyiyfta)  was  not,  with  some  few  ex- 
ceptions,  a  bar  to  marriage  in  any  part  of  Greeee :  di- 
rect  lineał  desoent  was.  At  Athens  the  most  impoitant 
preliminaiy  to  marriage  was  the  betrothal  {iyyvi^mc)^ 
which  was  in  fact  indispensable  to  the  complete  yalidity 
of  a  marriage-contract.  It  was  madę  by  the  natural  or 
legał  guardian  (ó  Kuptoc)  of  the  bride  elect,  and  atteod- 
ed  by  the  relatiyes  of  both  paities  as  witnesees.  The 
Mrife's  dowry  was  settled  at  the  betrothaL  On  the  day 
before  the  gamo$y  or  marriage,  or  sometimes  on  the  day 
itself,  certain  sacrifices  or  oiferings  (irporfAcm  ydftMf 
or  irpoydftfta)  were  madę  to  the  gods  who  imided 
oyer  marriage.  Another  ceremony  of  almost  gencnl 
obseryanoe  on  the  wedding-day  was  the  bathing  of  both 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  in  water  fetched  from  aoeae 
particular  fountain,  whence,  as  some  think,  the  custom 
of  placing  the  ilgure  of  a  XovTpo^6poc,  or  "  water  eai^ 
rier,"  oyer  the  tomba  of  those  who  died  umiMiBBd.  A& 
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ter  Łhese  preliminaries,  Łhe  bńde  was  geoerally  tionduct* 
ed  from  her  father^s  to  the  house  of  the  bńdegroom  at 
nightlall,  in  a  chariot  (i^'  aftalfic)  diawn  by  a  pair  of 
mules  or  osen,  and  funushed  with  a  kind  of  oouch 
(KXwic)  as  a  seat.  On  either  side  of  her  sat  the  bride- 
g^room  and  one  of  hU  most  intimate  friends  or  reUtions, 
who  from  his  office  was  called  the  partmymph  {irapa- 
Wfi^oc  or  wfŁ^uTffc) ;  bot,  as  he  rode  in  Łhe  caniage 
{6x>lfta)  with  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  he  was  some- 
times  called  the  irapoxoc.  The  nuptial  prooession  was 
probably  aooompanied,  according  u>  drcumstances,  by  a 
number  of  persona,  some  of  whom  carried  the  nuptial 
torche&  Both  bride  and  bridegroom  (the  former  veiled) 
were  decked  out  in  their  best  attire,  with-  chaplets  on 
Łheir  heads,  and  the  doors  of  their  houses  were  hung 
-with  festoons  of  ivy  and  bay.  As  the  bridal  procession 
moTed  along,  the  hymensean  song  was  sung  to  the  ac- 
companiment  of  Lydian  flutes,  even  in  olden  times,  as 
beautifully  described  by  Homer,  and  the  married  pair 
Teoeived  the  greetings  and  oongratulations  of  those  who 
met  them.  After  entering  the  bridegroom*s  house,  into 
which  the  bride  was  probably  conducted  by  his  mother, 
bearing  a  lighted  torch,  it  was  customary  to  shower 
sweetmeats  upon  them  (icara;^<rfuira),  as  emblems  of 
plenty  and  prosperity.  After  this  came  the  nuptial 
feast,  to  which  the  name  gamos  was  particularly  ap- 
piied ;  it  was  generally  given  in  the  house  of  the  bride- 
groom or  his  parents,  and,  bestdes  being  a  festire  meet- 
ing,  serred  oUier  and  morę  important  purposes.  There 
was  no  public  rite,  whether  civil  or  religious,  oonnected 
with  the  celebration  of  marriage  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  and  therefore  no  public  reoord  of  its  solemniza- 
tion.  This  defidency  tben  was  snpplied  by  the  mar- 
riage-feast,  for  the  guests  were  of  course  competent  to 
prove  the  fact  of  a  marriage  hsTing  taken  place.  To 
this  feast,  oontrary  to  the  usual  practaoe  among  the 
Greeks,  women  were  inyited  as  well  as  men ;  but  they 
seem  to  ha\'e  sat  at  a  separate  table,  with  the  bride, 
Btill  veiled,  among  them.  At  the  condusion  of  this 
feast  she  was  conducted  by  her  husband  into  the  bridal 
chamber ;  and  a  law  of  Solon  required  that,  on  entering 
it,  they  sbould  eat  a  quinoe  together.  as  if  to  indicate 
that  their  oonverBation  ooght  to  be  sweet  and  agi«ea- 
ble.  The  song  called  the  KpUhaiannum  was  then  sung 
before  the  doors  of  the  bridal  chatnber.  The  day  after 
the  marriage,  the  first  of  the  bride'8  residence  in  her 
new  abode,  was  called  the  tpaulia  (JiravXm),  on  which 
their  friends  sent  the  customary  presents  to  the  newly- 
married  couple.  On  another  day,  the  apaulia  {airaV' 
Xia),  pcrhaps  the  second  after  marriage,  the  bridegroom 
left  his  house  to  lodge,^apart  from  his  wife  at  his  father'B- 
in-law.  Some  of  the  presents  madę  to  the  bride  by  her 
husband  and  friends  were  called  anacafypteria  (AvaKa- 
\vT'nipia)f  as  being  given  on  the  occasion  of  the  bride 
first  appearing  unveiled ;  they  were  probably  given  on 
the  epaułia,  or  day  after  the  marriage.  Another  cere- 
mony  obseryed  after  marriage  was  the  sacrifice  which 
tbe  husband  ofTered  up  on  the  occasion  of  his  bride  be- 
ing registered  among  his  own  phratores. 

The  above  aocount  refers  to  Athenian  customs.  At 
Sparta  the  betrothal  of  the  bride  by  her  father  or  guar- 
dian  (inrptoc)  was  requińte  asa  preliminary  of  marriage, 
as  well  as  at  Athens.  Another  custom  peculiar  to  the 
Spartans,  and  a  relic  of  ancient  times,  was  the  seizure 
of  tbe  bride  by  her  intended  husband,  but  of  course  with 
tbe  sanction  of  her  parents  or  guardianai  She  was  not, 
bowever,  immediately  domiciled  in  her  husband^s  house, 
but  cohabited  with  him  for  some  time  clandestinely,  till 
he  brought  her,  and  freąuently  her  mother  also,  to  his 
home. 

The  Greeks,  generally  speaking,  entertained  little  re- 
gard  for  the  female  charactcr.  They  considered  women, 
in  fact,  as  decidedly  inferior  to  men,  qualified  to  dis- 
charge  only  the  subordinate  functions  in  life,  and  rather 
neoesaary  as  helpmates  than  agreeable  as  companions. 
Tothese  notions  female  education  for  the  most  part  cor- 
responded,  and,  in  fact,  it  confirmed  them ;  it  did  not  sup- 


ply  the  elegant  acoomplishment  and  refinement  of  min- 
ners  which  permaneutly  engage  the  alfections  when 
other  attractions  haye  passed  away.  Aristotle  states 
that  the  relation  of  man  to  woman  is  that  of  the  goY- 
emor  to  the  subject;  and  Plato,  that  a  woman's  yirtue 
may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words,  for  she  has  only  to 
manage  the  house  well,  keeping  what  there  is  in  it,  and 
obeying  her  husband.  Among  the  Dorians,  however, 
and  especially  at  Sparta,  women  enjoyed  much  morę  es- 
timation  than  in  the  rest  of  Greece. 

2.  Ronuak—A  legał  Boman  marriage  was  called  jk«te 
nuptuBfjtutum  mairintomumf  as  being  oonformable  to 
jus  {ciciie)  or  to  law.  A  legał  marriage  was  either  cum 
caiwenHotie  uxoris  in  manum  nri,  or  it  was  without  this 
oouTentio.  But  both  forms  of  marriage  agreed  in  this : 
there  must  be  connubium  between  the  parties,  and  con- 
sent.  The  legał  conseąnences  as  to  the  power  of  the 
father  over  his  children  were  thć  same  in  both. 

Cormubium  is  merely  a  term  which  comprehends  aU 
the  conditions  of  a  legał  marriage.  Generally  it  may 
be  stated  tliat  there  was  only  connubium  between  Bo« 
man  dtizens ;  Łhe  cases  in  which  it  at  any  tiroe  existed 
between  parties  not  both  Roman  dtizens,  were  excep- 
tions  to  the  generał  rule.  OriginsUy,  or  at  least  at  one 
period  of  the  republic,  there  was  no  connubium  between 
the  patricians  and  the  płebeians ;  but  this  was  altered 
by  the  Lex  Canuleia  (KC.  446),  which  allowed  connu- 
bium lietween  persons  of  those  two  classes.  There  were 
yarious  degrees  of  consanguinity  and  afRnity  within 
which  there  was  no  connubium.  An  illegał  union  of  a 
maleiand  female,  though  affecting  to  be,  was  not  a  roar^ 
riage :  the  man  had  no  legał  wife,  and  the  children  had 
no  legał  father ;  consequent]y  they  were  not  in  the  pow- 
er of  their  reputed  father.  The  marriage  cum  conten- 
tione  differed  from  that  sine  comeniions  in  the  relation- 
ship  which  it  effected  between  the  husband  and  the 
wife ;  the  marriage  cum  conrentione  was  a  necessary 
condition  to  make  a  woman  a  maierfamiUas.  By  the 
marriage  cum  convenŁione  the  wife  passed  into  the  fa- 
milia of  her  husband,  and  was  to  him  in  the  relation  of 
a  daughtcr,  or,  as  it  was  espressed,  tn  manum  conv€nił. 
In  the  marriage  sine  conventione  the  wife's  relation  to 
her  own  familia  remained  as  before,  and  she  was  merely 
uxor,  "  Uxort**  says  Cicero, "  is  a  genus  of  which  there 
are  two  spedes :  one  is  mattrfamilias,  qua  m  mamim 
cowenit ;  the  other  is  wror  only."  Accordingly  a  ma- 
torfamilias  is  a  wife  who  b  in  manu,  and  in  the  familia 
of  her  husband.  A  wife  not  in  mann  was  not  a  member 
of  her  huBband's  familia,  and  therefore  the  term  could 
not  apply  to  her.  Maircna  was  properly  a  wife  not  in 
manu,  and  equivalent  to  uzor ;  and  she  was  called  ma- 
trona  before  she  had  any  children.  But  these  words 
are  not  ałways  used  in  these  their  original  and  proper 
meaninga. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  forms  were  reąuisite  in 
the  marriage  sine  oonyentione ;  and  apparentły  the  eń- 
dence  of  such  marriage  was  oohabitation  matrimonii 
causa.  The  matrimonii  causa  might  be  proyed  by  ya- 
rious kinds  of  evidence.  In  the  case  of  a  marriage  cum 
conyentione,  there  were  three  forms :  (1)  Utus,  (2)  Far^ 
rtum,  and  (8)  CoempHo. 

(1.)  Marriage  was  effected  by  usus  if  a  woman  łiyed 
with  a  man  for  a  whole  year  as  his  wife ;  and  this  was 
by  anałogy  to  usucaption  of  moyables  generally,  in 
wliich  usus  for  one  year  gaye  ownership.  The  law  of 
the  Twdye  Tables  prorided  that  if  a  woman  did  not 
wish  to  come  into  the  manus  of  her  husband  in  this 
manner,  she  should  absent  heraełf  from  liim  annually 
for  three  nights  (trinocUum),  and  so  break  the  usus  of 
the  year. 

(2.)  Farreum  was  a  form  of  marriage  in  which  cer- 
tain  words  were  used  in  the  presence  of  ten  witnesses,  ' 
and  were  accompanied  by  a  certain  religious  ceremony, 
in  which  panis  farreus  was  empłoyed ;  and  hence  this 
form  of  marriage  was  also  called  oon/arreafio,  It  Kp- 
pears  that  certain  priestly  ofHces,  such  as  that  of  Flamen 
Dialia,  ooułd  only  be  hdd  by  those  who  weie  bom  of 
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puenta  who  had  bcen  married  by  thu  oercmony  (pon- 
Jarreati  parentei). 

(3.)  Coemptio  was  effected  by  mancipatio,  and  oonae- 
quenŁ]y  the  wife  was  in  mancipio.  A  woman  who  was 
oohabiting  with  a  man  aa  uxor,  might  come  into  bis 
manaa  by  this  ceremony,  in  which  case  the  eoemptio 
was  said  to  be  matńmonii  causa,  and  she  who  was  for- 
merly  iixor  became  apud  maritumjilia  loco, 

SponscUia  were  not  an  unusoal  preliminary  of  mar- 
riage,  bat  tbey  were  not  necessary.  The  sponsalia  were 
an  agreement  to  marry,  madę  in  such  fbrm  as  to  give 
each  party  a  right  of  action  in  case  of  non-performance, 
and  the  offeuding  party  was  condemned  in  such  dam- 
ages  as  to  the  judiex  seemed  just.  The  woman  ¥rho 
was  promised  in  marriage  was  accordingly  called  tpotua, 
which  is  cquivalent  .to  promisaa;  the  man  who  was  en- 
gaged  to  marry  was  called  tponsus,  The  spoiftalia  were 
of  course  not  binding  if  the  parties  consented  to  waive 
the  contract.  Sometimes  a  i»esenŁ  was  madę  by  the 
futurę  husband  to  the  futurę  wife  by  way  of  eamest 
{arrhay  arrha  fipontcUUid),  or,  as  it  was  called,  propter 
nuptias  donatio, 

The  consequences  of  marriage  were :  1.  The  power  of 
the  father  over  the  children  of  the  marriage,  which  was 
a  completely  new  relation — an  efTect  indeed  of  marriage, 
but  one  which  had  no  influence  over  the  relation  of  the 
husband  and  wife.  2.  The  liabilities  of  either  of  the 
parties  to  the  punishments  affixed  to  the  yiolation  of 
the  marriage  union.  8.  The  relation  of  husband  and 
wife  with  respect  to  property. 

When  marriage  was  dissolyed,  the  parties  to  it  might 
marry  again ;  but  opinion  considered  it  morę  deoent  for 
a  woman  not  to  marry  again.  A  woman  was  required 
by  usage  (mos)  to  wait  a  year  before  she  contracted  a 
second  marriage,  on  the  pain  of  infamia. 

It  remains  to  describe  the  customs  and  rites  which 
were  obseryed  by  the  Bomans  at  marriages.  After  the 
parties  had  agreed  to  marry,  and  the  peraons  in  whose 
potestas  they  were  had  consented,  a  meeting  of  friends 
was  sometimes  held  at  the  house  of  the  maiden  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  the  marriage-oontract,  which  was 
written  on  tablets,  and  signed  by  both  parties.  The 
woman,  after  she  had  promised  to  beoome  the  wife  of  a 
man,  was  called  Mporua,  pada,  dicta,  or  Bperatcu  It  ap- 
pears  that — at  least  during  the  imperial  period — the  man 
put  a  ring  on  the  finger  of  his  betrothed  as  a  pledge  of 
his  fidelity.  This  ring  was  probably,  like  all  rings  at 
this  time,  wom  on  the  left  hand,  and  on  the  finger  near> 
est  to  the  smallest.  The  last  point  to  be  fixed  was  the 
day  on  which  the  marriage  was  to  take  place.  The 
Romans  believed  that  certain  days  were  unfortunate  for 
the  performance  of  the  marriage  rites,  either  on  aocount 
of  the  religtous  character  of  thoee  dajrs  themselres,  or 
on  accoimt  of  the  days  by  which  they  were  foUowed,  as 
the  womaa  had  to  perform  certain  rtdigious  rites  on  the 
day  after  her  wedding,  which  oould  not  take  place  on  a 
dies  atcr.  Days  not  suitable  for  oitering  upon  matri- 
mony  were  the  calends,  nones,  and  ides  of  every  month, 
all  dies  atri,  the  whole  monUis  of  May  and  Febmary, 
and  a  great  number  of  festirals.  On  the  wedding-day, 
which  in  the  early  times  was  neyer  fixed  upon  without 
consulting  the  auspioes,  the  bńde  was  dressed  in  a  long 
white  robę  with  a  purple  fring^  or  adomed  with  rib- 
bons.  This  dress  was  called  tunica  recta,  and  was  bound 
lound  the  waist  with  a  girdle  {coronoj  cińgulufn,  or  zona), 
which  the  husband  had  to  untie  in  the  eyening.  The 
bride'8  veil,  called^mmeum,  was  of  a  bright  yellow  col- 
or,  and  her  shoes  Ukewise.  Her  hair  was  divided  on 
this  occosion  with  the  point  of  a  spear.  The  bride  was 
conducted  to  the  house  of  her  husband  in  the  erening. 
She  was  taken  with  apparent  yiolencefrom  the  arms  of 
her  mother,  or  of  the  person  who  had  to  giye  her  away. 
On  her  way  she  was  aocompanied  by  three  boys  dressed 
in  the  pnetexta,  and  whose  fathers  and  motbers  were 
still  alive  (paŁrinU  et  matrimi).  One  of  them  carried 
before  her  a  torch  of  white  thom  (tpwa\  or,  according 
to  others,  of  pine  wood;  the  two  others  walked  by  her 


side,  supporting  her  by  the  ann.  The  biide  hendf  c»- 
ried  a  distaif  and  a  spindk,  with  wooL  A  boy  całied 
C€umUiu  carried  in  a  corered  yase  (cumera,  cmmenm^  a 
camiUum)  the  so-called  utensils  of  the  biide  and  pbr- 
things  for  children  (atpufidia).  Besidea  tbeae  penoM 
who  oflk;iated  on  the  occasion,  the  pcoceasion  was  ac- 
tended  by  a  numeroos  train  of  friends,  both  of  the  bńk 
and  the  bridegroom.  When  the  prooeaaioiL  aniyeił  at 
the  house  of  the  brid^room,  the  door  of  which  wa* 
adomed  with  garlands  and  flowers,  the  bride  was  car- 
ried across  the  threshold  hypronubif  i.  e.  men  who  had 
been  married  to  only  one  woman,  that  riie  mi^ht  oat 
knock  against  it  with  her  foot,  which  would  baye  be«i 
an  eyil  omen.  Before  she  entered  the  hooae,  abe  wonnd 
wool  around  the  door-posts  of  her  new  readenoe,  aad 
anointed  them  with  lard  (adąu  wUbui)  or  wolT^  fu 
{adept  lupiaus),  The  hushand  receiyed  ber  with  6k 
and  water,  which  the  woman  had  to  tonch.  This  was 
either  a  symbolic  porification,  or  a  symbolic  expresaioft 
of  welcome,  as  the  interdicere  aqua  et  igni  was  tbe  for- 
muła for  banisbment.  The  bride  salated  her  hnriiaiid 
with  the  words,  Ułń  tu  Caitu,  ego  Caku  After  she  had 
entered  the  house  with  distaff  and  spiudle,  she  was 
placed  upon  a  sheep-skin,  and  here  the  keys  of  tbe 
house  were  dcliyered  into  her  hands.  A  repast  {eama 
ftupUalis),  giyen  by  the  husband  to  the  wboJa  train  of 
relatires  and  friends  who  aocompanied  the  bride,  gco- 
erally  conduded  the  solemnity  of  the  day.  Many  an- 
cient  writers  mention  a  yery  popular  aong,  TaitMsmts  or 
Takueio,  which  was  sung  at  weddings ;  but  whetber  it 
was  sung  during  the  repast  or  during  the  proceasion  b 
not  quite  elear,  though  we  may  infer  fiom  the  stoiy  le- 
specting  the  origin  of  the  song  that  it  waa  sung  whik 
the  prooession  was  adyanctng  towards  the  booee  of  the 
husband.  It  may  be  easily  imagined  that  a  sołemnity 
like  that  of  marriage  did  not  take  place  among  tbe  mer- 
ry  and  humorous  Italians  without  a  yariety  of  jests  aad 
riulleries ;  and  Oyid  mentions  obscene  aonga  w^ch  wcfc 
sung  before  the  door  of  the  bridal  i^Mutment  bj  giria, 
after  the  company  had  leffc.  These  soogs  were  psobabły 
the  old  Fesoennina,  and  aro  frequenŁly  called  Żpitkakt- 
mia,  At  the  end  of  the  repast,  the  bride  was  ooDdoeted 
by  matrons  who  had  not  had  more  than  one  bu^Mod 
(pronubcB)  to  the  lectus  genialis  in  the  atriom,  which 
was  on  thb  occasion  magnificently  adomed  and  strewed 
with  flowers.  On  the  fdUowing  day  the  hnsband  some- 
times gaye  another  entertainment  to  his  friends,  which 
was  called  repoiia,  and  the  woman,  who  ou  this  day  os- 
dertook  the  management  of  the  house  of  her  husband, 
had  to  peiform  certain  leligious  rites;  on  which  ac- 
connt,  as  was  obseryed  aboye,  it  was  neoeasaiy  to  select 
a  day  for  the  marriage  which  was  not  foUowed  by  a  dies 
ater.  These  rites  probably  oonaisted  of  aacrifioes  to  tbe 
Dii  Penatea. 

The  position  of  a  Roman  woman  after  maniage  was 
yeiy  different  from  that  of  a  Greek  woman.  Tbe  Ro- 
man presided  oyer  the  whole  bousehold ;  she  cdacated 
her  children,  watohed  over  and  presenred  the  boiłor  of 
the  house,  and,  as  the  matecfamilias,  she  afaared  the 
honors  and*  respect  shown  to  her  husband.  Far  from 
being  confined,  like  the  Greek  women,  to  a  distinict 
apartment,  the  Roman  matron  (at  least  during  tbe  bet> 
ter  centuries  of  the  republic)  oocupied  the  moet  impor* 
tant  part  of  the  house,  the  atrittm.--Smith,  DiaU  ofCIatt, 
Ani,  8L  y. 

IIŁ  Among  the  Hindus, — There  are  writers,  peibapa 
we  had  better  cali  them  ^  fact  gatherers"  (comp.  MuDÓ; 
ChipSj  ii,  262),  who,  not  contenting  themaelyes  with  the 
acoomplisbment  of  the  task  for  which  they  are  fitted, 
frequently  go  out  of  their  way  to  cast  a  dur  upon  the 
Christian'a  belief,  and  to  ridicale  bim  for  enteitaining 
tbe  thought  that  the  Bibie  is  the  edocator  of  the  bumaa 
race.  Yet  the  deeper  the  reaearches  into  tbe  *  primitire" 
condition  of  man,  and  the  more  intimate  oor  relation 
with  those  nations  who  can  daim  a  dyiliiation  outside 
of  the  pale  of  Christian  teachings,  the  more  itobbom  ap- 
pears  tbe  fact  that  Christianity  aJone  asaigtia  to  woman 
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a  position  of  eąuality  with  man.    Tbe  N.  T.  teacfaes 
"  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Gieek ;  there  U  neither  bond 
nor  free;  there  is  neither  małe  nor  female:  for  ye  are 
all  one  in  Christ  Jesus."    The  Uindft'8  sacred  writings, 
boweyer,  not  only  fail  to  make  woman  the  eqaal  of  man, 
bat  they  even  put  a  stigma  upon  her  from  her  yeiy 
birth.    A  woman,  it  is  afiinned  by  tbe  Jnttitułe*  of 
Manu  (q.  v.)ł  whoee  inspiration  is  as  unąuestioned  as 
his  legialative  supremacy  is  universal  among  the  Hin- 
dillB,  ^  is  never  fit  for  independence,  or  to  be  trusted  with 
liberty;  for  sbe  may  be  compared  to  a  heifer  on  the 
plain,  which  still  longeth  for  grass."    "  Thęy  ezhanst,'' 
883:8  Massie  (Coniinentai  Indian  ii,  15S),  ^  the  catalogite 
of  Tice  to  affix  its  epithets  to  woman's  naturę— infidel- 
ity,  yiolenoe,  deceit,  envy,  extieme  ayariciousness,  an 
entire  want  of  good  quidities,  with  impurity,  they  af- 
firm,  are  the  innate  &ults  of  womankind."     **Why," 
aays  Butler  {Land  of  łhs  Yeda^  p.  470),  ^  if  my  natiye 
friend  had  six  children,  three  boys  and  as  many  girls, 
and  I  happened  to  inąuire,  *  Lalla,  how  many  children 
haye  you?'  the  probability  is  he  would  reply,  *Sir,  I 
haye  three  children ;'  for  he  would  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  couuŁ  in  the  daughters."    Indeed,  the  Brahmin 
is  tanght  that  perfection  is  to  be  attained  only,  ireed 
from  the  contamination  of  woman,  in  a  purely  ascetic 
State  (Wuttke,  Christian  Eihics,  i,  51).    But  let  us  not 
be  nusunderstood  as  oonyeying  the  impresuon  that  the 
lay  Hindii  fayors  asceticism.    Far  from  it,   Among  the 
laity  celibacy  is  a  reproach  in  either  8ex.    As  among 
tbe  Chinese  (see  below),  *^  girls  are  not  desired,  not  wel- 
come;"  and,when  they  come,  they  are  either  quick]y 
done  away  with,  where  the  English  law  does  not  inter- 
fere  [see  Imfamticu>e],  or,  if  they  must  liye,  are  ig- 
n<»ed,  if  not  despised.   Arriyed  at  the  age  of  only  seyen, 
the  age  at  which  the  Shasters  pronounce  the  girl  mar- 
riageable,  the  unhappy  parents  begin  to  look  about  for 
an  early  opportunity  to  free  themeelyes  from  the  buiden 
that  is  upon  them  by  betrothal  of  the  child.    As  all 
through  the  East,  so  also  here  the  whole  matter  is  held 
by  the  parents  in  their  own  handa.    The  poor  girl  bas 
no  choice  or  yoioe  in  her  own  destiny — all  is  airanged 
without  consulting  her  yiews  or  affections  in  any  way 
whateyer.    "Courtship,  in  our  Christian  sense,"  says 
fiutler,  "  the  maiden  in  India  can  neyer  know.    She  is 
not  allowed  to  see  or  conyerse  with  him  to  whoee  con- 
trol  she  will  ere  long  be  handed  oyer.    She  cannot  write 
to  him,  for  she  can  neither  read  nor  write ;  all  she  is 
able  to  do  is  to  follow  the  instmctions  to  'worship  the 
gods  for  a  good  husband.'    She  is  taught  to  commence 
as  soon  as  she  is  four  years  old.    Her  prayers  are  ad- 
dreased  chiefly  to  Kama-deya  (q.  v,\  the  Hindd  Cn- 
pid.  •  .  .  The  maiden  pra3r8,  and  fiither  and  mother 
manage  the  business  of  selection.    £ach  caste  [see  In- 
dian Castb]  bas  its  professional  match-makers,  whose 
aid  is  indispensable.  When  the  negotiataons  haye  reach- 
ed  a  certain  definitenese,  the  Pundita  are  consulted  to 
ayoid  mistakes  of  consuiguinity,  and  then  the  astrolo- 
geis,  who  pronounce  upon  tbe  carefully-presenred  boro- 
scopes  of  the  boy  and  girl,  whether  they  can  be  united 
with  safety.    These  pi^minaries  all  found  satisfactory, 
the  aid  of  the  Brahmin  \s  sought  to  ascertain  if  the 
family  god  fayors  the  union.    The  stars,  the  gods,  and 
men  being  a  unit,  negotiations  are  opened  between  the 
parents  and  relations  as  to  the  amount  of  gift  and  dow- 
ry,  and,  when  conclusions  are  reached  here  to  their  mu- 
tual  satisfaction,  the  astrologer  is  again  called  in  to  as- 
certain and  name  a  lucky  day  when  the  agreement  may 
be  registered,  and  a  bond  for  the  dowry  execDted.    Tbis 
is  done  with  dne  solemnity,  and  then  the  astrologer  bas 
again  to  ascertain  and  name  a  lucky  day  for  the  cere- 
m<my>  which  is  aocepted  by  the  parents  under  their  bond 
to  see  to  the  oonsummation  of  the  engagement.    This 
is  the  usual  metbod,  sligbtly  yaried  in  d^erent  locali- 
ties"  (p.  479, 480).    No  female  child  is  ezpected  to  haye 
gmie  beyond  the  age  of  twelye  without  the  consuroma- 
tion  of  an  engagement.    Woe  be  unto  that  family 
a  girl  is  past  the  age  of  twelye  and  yet  unbe- 


trothed  (Butler,  p.  497).  And  yet  what  is  the  fate  of 
the  poor  girl  afler  sbe  bas  actually  found  her  matę? 
Marriage  to  the  Hindft  female  means  slayerj'  in  its  most 
abject  form.  **  The  HindO,"  says  Massie  (ii,  164),  *'  does 
not  manry  to  secure  a  companion  who  will  aid  him  in 
enduring  the  ills  of  life,  or  in  obtaining  the  means  of  ra» 
tional  employment,  he  secks  only  a  slaye  who  sball 
nourish  (he  thinks  not  of  training)  children,  and  abide 
in  abject  subjection  to  his  rule." 

Betiothal  with  the  HindCU  being  as  binding  as  mar- 
riage (indeed,  the  woid  **  marriage**  is  used  to  ioclude  both 
betroUial  and  our  conception  of  the  matrimonial  alliance), 
the  female  child  enters  into  a  new  state  of  exi8tence  im- 
mediatdy  after  the  ceremony  of  betrothaL  "  Henceforth 
she  is  no  morę  free  to  roam  the  fields  and  enjoy  the  loyely 
face  of  naturę.  Reseryed  for  her  husband,  she  can  no 
longer  be  seen  with  propriety  by  any  man  saye  her  father 
and  brothers.  She  is  from  that  day  *  a  purdak-nashifC 
— one  who  sits  behind  the  curtains  within  the  inclosure 
which  surrounds  her  mother*s  home;"  and  now  com- 
mences  her  education,  which,  lasting  for  fiye  or  8ix  years, 
may  be  epitomized  in  its  entire  curriculum  under  these 
fouT  heads :  cooking,  domestic  seryice,  religion,  and  their 
peculiar  female  literaturę,  to  enter  at  last  a  state  of 
dependenoe  morę  Btrict,contemptuous,and  humiliating, 
ordained  for  the  weaker  8ex  among  the  HindtlB,  than 
which  there  cannot  easily  be  conceiyed  another.  Look 
into  the  house  which  the  bride  has  entered,  and  see  her 
as  she  begins  the  duties  for  which  she  has  been  trained. 
Sbe  rises  to  prepare  her  husband's  food,  and,  when  all 
is  ready  and  laid  out  upon  the  mat — for  they  ignore 
such  aids  as  chairs  and  tables,  kniyes  or  forks,  and  take 
their  meals  with  the  band,  sitting  on  tbe  floor — she  now 
announces  to  her  lord  that  his  meal  is  ready.  He  en- 
ters and  sits  down,  and  flnds  all  duły  prepared  by  her 
care.  Why  does  she  still  stand?  Wby  not  sit  down 
too,  and  share  with  her  husband  the  good  things  which 
she  has  madę  ready.    She  dares  not.    He  would  not  al- 

m 

Iow  it — the  law  of  her  religion  forfoids  it.  She  must 
stand  and  wait  upon  him,  for  do  not  the  Shasters  render 
it  her  duty  ?  "  When  in  the  presence  of  her  husband,** 
they  teach  her,  *ł  a  woman  must  keep  her  eyes  upon  her 
master,  and  be  ready  to  receiye  his  coromands.  When 
he  speaks  she  must  be  quiet,  and  listen  to  nothing  else, 
and  attend  upon  him  słone.  A  woman  has  no  other 
god  on  earth  but  her  husband.*'  Therefore  she  waits 
upon  her  husband  so  patiently.  But  not  only  is  she 
prohibited  from  enjoying  the  blessings  of  the  family  ta- 
ble,  eyen  when  her  lord  has  fully  eatisfied  himself,  but 
she  is  obliged  to  remoye  what  reroains  to  another  apartr 
ment — ^**for  her  religion  not  only  fortńds  her  eating  with 
him,  but  also  prohibits  her  from  eating  eyen  what  he 
leayes  *in  the  same  room  where  he  dines*— and  not  till 
then  can  she  and  her  children  eat  their  food"  (Butler,  p. 
492).  If  the  state  we  haye  portrayed  be  sad  and  Iow 
enough,  what  sball  be  said  of  the  helpless  condition  in 
which  the  poor  woman  of  India  is  placed  if  her  husband 
be  cniel,  ayc,  brutal  ?  "  Woman,"  says  Butler  (p.  492), 
"■  is  absolntely  without  redress,  in  tbe  power  of  her  hus- 
band, and  no  one  can  interfere  when  it  stops  short  of  act- 
ual  murder."  Such  is  woman's  histor^'  in  a  married  life, 
as  gnided  and  controUed  by  the  sacred  writings  of  a 
people  who  enjoy  a  non-Biblical  ciyilization.  "  If  eyer 
woman  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  what  she  roight 
become  under  the  teachings  and  influence  of  a  ciyiliza- 
tion where  Cbństianity  or  tbe  Bibie  did  not  interfere 
with  her  state,  the  women  of  India  haye  had  that  op- 
portunity, and  now,  after  forty  centuries  of  such  expei^ 
iment,  what  is  woman  there  to-day  ?"  (Butler,  p.  469). 
Surely  here  is  a  question  worthy  the  attention  of  those 
*'fact  gatherers*'  who  so  eagerly  thrust  aside  the  be- 
nighted  influences  of  a  Christian  ciyilization.    , 

Polygamjf  exists  among  the  Hindfis,  as  it  is  allow- 
able.  It  is  a  luxury,  howeyer,  that  few  poor  men  can 
afford,  and  hence  the  practice  of  **  successional  polyga- 
my  :**  Hindi^s  often  forsake  their  wiyes,  and  then  take 
otheia,    Where  polygamy  has  inyaded  tho  housebold^ 
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the  woman  who  has  had  the  good  fortane  to  be  the  fint 
wife  takes  preoedenoe  in  rank ;  ehe  remaming  the  mi»- 
trees  of  Łbe  zenana — the  Hindd  harem. 

Polycmdry,  strangely  enough,  has  also  establiahed  it- 
self  here.  "  This  singular  and  amazing  relation  exiBted 
in  India  twenty-five  oenturies  ago,  and  lingera  to-day 
in  sorae  localities  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cali  for  the 
legifilative  action  of  the  English  gorernment."    See 

POLYANDRY. 

Tke  fnarrioff^riiea  are  namerous,  tedioua,  and  in  many 
parta  far  from  delicate.  Ali,  howerer,  being  expre8Bed 
in  Sanacrit,  and  recited  by  the  officiating  Brahmin  with 
the  utmost  rapidity,  no  one  understands  what  is  said. 
The  principal  rites  among  the  Brahmina  are  walking 
three  times  round  a  fire,  and  tying  the  garmenta  of  the 
parties  together.  The  bride  has  also  to  make  seten 
steps,  at  the  last  of  whlch  the  marriage  is  oomplete. 

The  marriage  is  usually  solemnized  in  the  house  of 
the  bride*s  father.  Thither  the  bridegroom  prooeeds, 
attended  by  his  friends,  and  from  thence  conducts  the 
bride  to  his  home  in  a  grand  prooession,  usually  by 
night,  with  torches  and  grett  rejoicings.  On  both  occa- 
sions  considerable  expenditure  is  incurred  in  feasting 
the  friends  and  relatiyes,  and  in  proriding  oniaments, 
musici  processions,  and  illuminations.  The  wealthy 
spend  freely  on  these  objects,  and  the  poorer  classes  of- 
ten  incur  debts  which  burden  them  for  many  years. 
The  costs  incurred  by  the  fathers,  on  both  sides,  in  cel- 
ebrating  a  marriage,  form  a  heavy  item  of  Hind(i  ex- 
penditure,  and  one  of  the  motires  to  female  infanticide 
is  doubtless  laid  in  the  desire  to  avoid  this  charge  (Tre- 
vor,  ItM  Nativts  and  Mitnom,  p.  214). 

Tke  marriage  prooemon  is  thus  described  by  Butler 
(p.  485).  **  Oiien  when  travelling  at  night  in  my  pa- 
lanquin,  I  have  been  ronsed  from  my  sleep  by  my  bear- 
ers  catching  sight  of  an  approachlng  marriage  procea- 
sion,  with  its  torches,  musie,  and  shouting;  falling  in 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  each  event,  they  would  ery  out 
that  *  the  bridegroom  cometh.'  First  the  bridegroom 
would  make  his  appearance,  mounted  on  a  ftue  hoise 
splendidly  caparisoned — ^his  own  or  borrowed  for  the  oc- 
casion — and  wearlng  a  grand  coat,  decked  out  in  tinsel 
and  gold  thread,  with  the  matrimonial  crown  on  his 
head,  and  his  richly-embroidered  slippers,  all  yery  fine, 
his  friends  shouting  and  dancing  alougside  of  him,  and, 
of  oourse,  as  he  passes,  we  make  our  salaam  and  wish 
him  joy.  Right  behind  the  bridegroom's  horse  oomes 
the  palanquin  of  the  bride,  but  she  is  veiled,  and  the  ve- 
netians  are  closely  shut,  and  on  the  little  lady  is  borne 
to  a  home  which  she  never  saw  before,  to  surrender  her- 
self  into  the  hands  of  one  who  has  neither  wooed  nor 
won  her ;  a  bride  without  a  choice,  with  no  voice  in  her 
own  destiny ;  married  without  preference ;  handed  over, 
by  those  assumed  to  do  all  the  thinking  for  her,  to  a  fale 
where  the  feelings  of  her  heart  were  never  consulted  in 
the  most  important  transaction  of  her  existence ;  begin- 
ning  her  married  life  under  circumstances  which  pre- 
clude  the  possibility  of  her  being  sustained  by  the  affec- 
tion  which  is  founded  upon  esteem.  When  the  proces- 
sion  has  come  within  hailing  distanoe  of  his  hmne,  the 
watching  friends  go  forth  to  meet  the  bridegroom,  the 
bride  enters  her  apartments,  the  door  is  shut.,  and  the 
guests  are  enteruined  in  other  parts  of  the  establish- 
ment.'* 

IV.  Among  the  Chinue  and  Japanete, — ^The  Chinese 
are  divided  into  a  number  of  dans,  each  distinguished 
by  a  elan  name.  Of  these  dans  there  are  from  a  hundred 
to  a  thousand,  accotding  to  different  authors.  The  law 
is  that  no  man  shall  marry  a  woman  of  his  own  dan 
name.  Thus  relationship  by  the  małe  linę,  howerer 
distant,  preventa  marriage.  This  rule  is  yery  ancient, 
its  origin  being  referred  by  the  Chinese  to  the  mythic 
times  of  their  empire.  The  legendary  emperor  Fu-Hi, 
who  reigned  before  the  Hea  dynasty,  which,  aocording 
to  the  Chinese  annals,  began  in  RC.  2207,  is  said  to 
have  diTided  the  people  into  clans,  and  established 
this  rule  legarding  marriage  (Tyler^  Retearckes,  p.  278). 


We  give  the  Chinese  mairiage  customa  at 
length,  as  they  aie  highly  illustnti\re  of  Oiiental 
in  generaL 

As  in  all  Eastem  oountńes,  the  girl  to  be  givcn  ii 
wedlock  is  not  consulted  in  the  choice  of  her  futcsr 
husband,  the  parents  deciding  in  her  atead.  Tbe  Vta- 
nese  are  firm  belieyeis  in  the  sentimeDt  to  wfaick  i2» 
Western  mind  has  giFen  expre88ion  in  the  provefb  chst 
*^  Matcbes  are  madę  in  heayen.''  To  aecure  an  alll«w», 
a  person  is  employed  aa  a  go-between  or  matchnaakcŁ 
Tlie  negotiation  is  generally  op«ied  by  tbe  family  cf  tfe 
małe  person.  Not  unfreqnently  the  girl  hiui  to  be  pod 
for — a  relic  of  the  patriarchal  custom.  OccasionaBr, 
when  a  female  child  is  bom  to  persona  in  biimble  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  giren  away  to  a  family  baving  a  mafe 
child  only ;  is  reared  by  the  kuter,  and,  when  tbe  giri  and 
boy  have  reached  a  marriageable  age,  they  are  jotiied  ia 
matrimony.  Not  unfrequently  it  occurs  among  wcsakfay 
families  having  a  daughter  that  the  custom  of  purchase 
is  reyersed,  and  a  hu^tand  secnred  for  a  peemuaiT  cae- 
sideration.  llie  wealthy  look  with  spedal  iaror  npoa 
the  Itteraiy  dass,  and  not  unfreąuently  gicat  aacrifiees 
are  madę  to  secure  a  scholariy  husband.  "■  U  not  oa- 
frequently  occuia,*'  says  DooliUle  {Chma,  i,  99),  <*  that  i 
rich  family,  having  only  one  daaghter  and  no  boya,  óe- 
ńres  to  obtain  a  son-in-law  who  shall  be  wiUing  to 
marry  the  girl  and  liye  in  the  family  aa  a  aon.  Some- 
times  a  notice  is  seen  posted  up,  stattng  the  deaiie  of  s 
oertain  man  to  find  a  son-in-law  and  heir  who  will  cMie 
and  live  with  him,  perfaaps  stating  the  age  and  quałifi- 
cations  of  an  aoceptaUe  person.  In  such  a  ease,  tke 
parents  of  thoae  who  have  a  son  whoee  ąualilicatkiu 
might  warrant  soch  an  application,  and  wbom  ther 
would  be  wiUing  to  allow  to  marry  on  such  tenna,  are 
expected  to  make  application  by  a  go-between,  whea 
the  matter  would  be  considered  by  the  rich  man.  Sone- 
times  the  rich  man  makes  application  by  a  go-betweca 
to  the  parents  of  a  young  man  whoae  reputation  he  is 
pleased  with,  and  who  perhaps  may  be  a  leoent  giado- 
ate,  his  name  standing  near  the  head  of  the  liat  of  sDe> 
cessful  oompetitoiB  of  the  first  or  second  literary  de- 
grec." 

BetrothcU, — ^Thia  among  the  Chinese  is  oonaidefed  as 
binding  as  marriage,  if  the  rites  and  obeerranoea  ha^e 
been  carefully  looked  after.    The  finał  act  in  beCmtk- 
ment  is  the  exchange  of  cards  (for  descriptioD,  aee  Doo- 
little,  i,  67).     The  time  intenrening  between  betmhsl 
and  marriage  yaries  from  a  month  or  two  to  eighteen  or 
twenty  years,  depending  much  on  the  age  of  the  paitJe& 
*'  From  one  to  three  months  before  the  marriage  a  fottn- 
nate  day  is  sdeeted  for  its  celebration.     Generally  a 
member  of  the  family  of  the  bridegroom,  or  a  tnisty 
friend,  takes  the  eight  horary  characters  which  deaot« 
the  birth-time  for  each  of  the  affianced  parties,  aod  for 
each  of  their  parents,  if  liring,  to  a  fortnne-teller,  who 
selects  lucky  days  and  times  for  the  marriage,  for  the 
cutting  of  the  wedding  garments,  for  the  placing  of  the 
bridal  bed  in  position,  for  the  finishing  of  tbe  cuitains 
of  the  bridal  bed,  for  the  embroidering  of  the  bridal  pił- 
lows,  and  for  the  entering  of  the  sedan,  on  the  part  of 
the  bride,  on  the  day  of  her  marriage.    These  items  are 
written  out  on  a  sheet  of  red  paper,  which  is  aenc  to  tbe 
family  of  the  girl  by  the  hands  of  the  go-between.    If 
aocepted,  the  periods  specified  become  the  fixcd  rimes 
for  the  performance  of  the  partiddars  indicated,  aod 
both  parties  proceed  to  make  the  neceasary  anange- 
ments  for  the  approaching  wedding.    Preaenting  tbe 
wedding-cakes  and  materiał  for  the  bridal  dreas  to  the 
family  of  the  bride  by  the  other  party  is  next  in  oider. 
The  relatiye  time  usually  adopted  for  the  peifoniMmoe 
of  this  custom  is  about  one  month  before  the  day  fixed 
for  the  marriage.    The  number  of  these  ^cakeg  ofeerf' 
mony^  or  wedding-cakes,  yaries  from  aeyeral  aooce  to 
seyerid  hundredsw     They  are  round,  and  about  an  iacfa 
thick,  weighing  generally  about  one  ponnd  and  ten  or 
twdye  ounces  each,  and  measure  nearly  a  foot  in  dian- 
eter.   They  are  madę  ont  of  wheat  figur,  and  oontaia  ia 
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ihe  middle  sonie  sagar,  lard,  and  smali  pieces  of  fat  pork, 
mixed  together  in  a  kind  of  batter,  and  then  cooked : 
they  are,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  mince-piea.  There  ia  also 
senŁ  a  sum  of  money,  of  greater  or  len  amount,  accord- 
ing  to  prerioas  agreement;  a  qaantity  of  red  doth  or 
mik,  UBoally  not  less  than  fiye  kinds,  for  the  use  of  the 
bńde ;  fire  kinds  of  dried  fhiits,  several  kinds  of  smali 
eakes,  a  cock  and  a  hen,  and  a  gander  and  a  goose.  The 
family  of  the  girl,  on  reoeiTing  these  wedding-cakes, 
proceeds  to  distiibnte  them  among  their  relatiyes  and 
intimate  fńends.  The  smali  cakes  are  also  distńbuted 
in  a  similar  manner.  The  money  sent  is  genendly  spent 
in  outfitting  the  bride. 

"  A  few  days  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  wedding, 
the  family  of  the  bridegroom  again  makes  a  present  of 
▼anons  articles  of  food  and  other  things  to  the  family 
of  the  bride,  as  a  oock  and  a  hen,  a  leg  and  foot  of  a  pig 
and  of  a  goat,  eight  smali  cakes  of  bread,  eight  torches, 
three  pairs  of  laige  red  candles,  a  ąuantity  of  Termioelli, 
and  8everal  bunches  of  fire-crackers.  There  are  also  sent 
a  gtnlle,  a  head-dress,  a  silken  covering  for  the  head 
and  face,  and  several  articles  of  ready*made  dothing, 
which  are  usually  borrowed  or  rented  fur  the  oocasion. 
These  are  to  be  wom  by  the  bride  on  her  entering  the 
bridal  sedan  to  be  cairied  to  the  home  of  her  husband 
on  the  moming  of  her  marriage.  The  food,  or  a  part 
of  it,  incloding  the  oock,  is  to  be  eaten  by  her  on  that 
moming.  The  flre-crackers  are  for  explosion  on  the 
road,  and  the  torehes  are  for  buming  daring  the  time 
occopied  en  rouU  to  her  new  horae.  On  each  of  the 
eight  bread-cakes  ts  madę  a  large  red  character  in  an 
ancient  form  of  writing,  of  an  auspicious  meaning,  as 
*longevity,'  *  happiness,*  'ofBcial  emolument,*  and  *joy;* 
or  certain  four  of  them  hare  four  characters,  meaning 
*  the  phoenixes  are  singing  in  ooncert,*  or  *  the  ducks  are 
seeking  their  mates.'  Four  of  these  bread-loaves  are 
aocepted ;  the  remaining  four  and  the  hen,  according  to 
strict  custom,  are  retumed  to  the  party  which  proffers 
them.  The  bread-cakes  and  the  yermicelli  are  omens 
significant  of  good,  owing  to  a  play  on  the  local  sound 
of  the  characters  which  denotc  them,  or  in  consequenoe 
of  the  shape  of  the  article.  The  rermioelli  is  signifi- 
cant of  Mongerity,'  becuise  of  its  length;  and  the  four 
bread-cakes  reseryed  by  the  family  of  the  bride  are  kept 
for  a  singular  use  on  the  moming  of  the  girlV  entering 
her  bridal  chatr.  Placmg  the  bridal  hedste<id  m  the  po- 
tUion  where  ił  ia  to  atand  is  an  important  ceremony. 
When  the  day  selected  anires,  which  is  generally  only 
a  few  days  before  the  wedding,  the  bedstead  is  arranged 
in  some  convenient  place  in  the  bride's  chamber,  and 
then  for  a  considerable  time  it  must  not  be  moyed,  for 
fear  of  ill  łuck.  This  placing  of  the  bedstead  in  posi- 
tion  is  attended  with  yarious  snperstitions  acta." 

Wonhip  o/Anceston  £y  the  Bridal  Par^y.—"  Usual- 
ly the  day  before  the  wedding,  the  bride  bas  her  hair 
done  up  in  the  style  of  married  women  of  her  class  in 
Bociety,  and  tries  on  the  clothes  she  is  to  wear  in  the 
nedan,  and  for  a  time  after  she  arrives  at  her  future  home 
on  the  morrow.  This  is  an  oocasion  of  grcat  interest  to 
her  family.  Her  parents  invite  their  female  relatires 
and  friends  to  a  feast  at  their  house.  The  professed  ob- 
ject  of  trying  on  the  ciothing  is  to  see  how  the  articles 
proTided  will  fit,  and  to  ascertain  that  everything  is 
ready,  so  that  there  may  be  no  delay  or  oonfusion  on  the 
arriTBl  of  the  hour  when  she  is  to  take  her  seat  in  her 
sedan.  While  thus  dressed  (the  thick  veil  designed  to 
oonceal  her  features  on  arriyal  at  her  husband's  resi- 
dence  not  now  being  wom),  she  proceeds  to  light  in- 
cense  before  the  ancestral  tablets  belonging  to  her  fa- 
ther^s  family,  and  to  worship  them  for  the  last  time  be- 
fore her  marriage.  She  also  kneeb  down  before  her 
parents,  her  grandparents  (if  living),  her  uncles  and 
aunts  (if  present),  and  worships  them  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  she  and  her  husband  will  on  the  monow 
woTship  his  parentn  and  grandparents,  and  the  ancestral 
taUets  belonging  to  his  family.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
girl'*  tiying  on  these  clothes  and  worshipping  the  tablet 


and  her  parents,  it  is  considered  unpropitionB  that  those 
of  her  female  relative8  and  friends  who  are  in  mouming 
should  be  present, 

**  The  bridal  chair  is  selected  by  the  family  of  the 
bridegroom,  and  sent  to  .the  residence  of  the  bride  gen- 
erally on  the  aftemoon  preceding  the  wedding-day,  at- 
tended by  a  band  of  musie,  some  men  canying  lighted 
torches,  two  carrying  a  pair  of  large  red  lantems,  con- 
taining  candles  also  lighted,  and  one  having  a  large  red 
umbrella,  and  one  or  two  friends  or  other  attendants. 
The  bridal  chair  is  always  red,  and  is  generally  cov- 
ered  with  broadcloth,  or  some  rich,  expen8ive  materiał. 
It  is  borne  by  four  men,  who  wear  caps  haring  red  tas- 
sels.  The  musicians  and  all  the  persons  employed  in 
the  procession  have  similar  caps.  Tery  early  on  the 
moming  of  her  marriage  the  bride  or  the  '  new  wom- 
an'  arises,  bathes,  and  dresaes.  While  she  is  bathing 
the  musicians  are  required  to  play.  Her  breakfast  con- 
sists  theoretically  of  the  fowl,  the  yermioelli,  etc.,  sent 
by  the  family  of  her  affianced  husband.  In  fact,  how- 
ever,  she  eats  and  drinka  Tery  little  of  anything  on 
the  moming  or  during  the  day  of  her  wedding.  When 
the  precise  time  approaches  for  taking  her  seat  in  her 
sedan,  usually  between  fiye  and  eight  o'clock  in  the 
moming,  preTiously  fized  by  the  fortune-teller,  her  toilet 
is  completed  by  one  of  her  parents  taking  a  thick  veil 
and  placing  it  over  her  head,  completely  covering  her 
features  from  view.  She  is  now  led  out  of  her  room  by 
one  of  her  female  assistants,  and  takes  her  seat  in  the 
sedan,  which  has  been  brought  into  the  reception-room 
of  the  house.  The  floor  from  her  room  to  the  sedan  is 
covered  for  the  occasion  with  a  kind  of  red  carpeting,  so 
that  her  feet  may  not  touch  the  ground.  She  takes  her 
place  in  the  sedan  amid  the  sound  of  fire-crackers  and 
musie  by  the  band.  The  bride,  her  mother,  and  the  Ta- 
rious  members  of  the  family,  are  required  by  custom  to 
indulge  during  this  moming  in  hearty  and  protracted 
crying — oftentimes,  no  doubt,  sincere  and  unaffiected. 
While  seated  in  the  sedan,  but  before  she  starte  for  ber 
future  home,  her  parents,  or  some  members  of  her  family, 
take  a  bed-quilt  by  its  four  coroers,  and,  while  holding 
it  thus  before  the  bridal  chair,  one  of  the  bride*s  assist- 
ants  tosses  into  the  air,  one  by  one,  four  bread-cakes,  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  will  fali  into  the  bed-quilt. 
These  bread-cakes  were  received  from  the  family  of  her 
husband  at  the  same  time  as  the  cock  and  vermicelli 
were  received.  The  woman  during  this  ceremony  is 
constantly  repeating  felicitous  sentences,  which  are  a»- 
sented  to  by  some  others  of  the  company.  The  quilt 
containing  these  cakes  is  gathered  up  and  carried  imme- 
diately  to  an  adjoining  room.  The  object  of  this  cere- 
mony is  explained  to  be  to  profit  the  family  of  the 
bride's  parents,  being  an  omen  of  good,  which  is  in  some 
manner  indicated  to  the  Chinese  apprehension  by  the 
qui]t  and  the  cakes  being  retained  in  the  house — the 
local  sound  of  the  common  word  for '  bread,'  and  a  cer- 
tain word  meaning  '  to  warrant,' '  to  secure,'  being  iden- 
ticaL" 

Bridal  Procetaion. — After  these  performances  *Uhe 
bridal  procession  starta  en  route  for  the  residence  of  the 
other  party,  amid  explosions  of  flre-<nrackerB  and  the 
mnsic  of  the  band.  In  the  front  of  the  procession  go 
two  men  carrying  two  large  lighted  lantems,  haying 
the  ancestral  or  family  naroe  of  the  groom  cut  in  a 
large  form  out  of  red  paper  pasted  upon  them.  Then 
come  two  men  carrying  similar  lantems,  having  the 
family  name  of  the  bride  in  a  similar  manner  pasted 
on  them.  These  belong  to  her  family,  and  accompany 
her  only  a  part  of  the  way.  Then  oomes  a  laige  red 
umbrella,  followed  by  men  carrying  lighted  torehes,  and 
by  the  band  of  musie  Near  the  bridal  chair  are  sey-^ 
eral  brothers  of  the  bride  or  friends  of  her  family,  and 
seyeral  friends  or  brothers  of  the  groom.  These  lat- 
ter  are  dispatched  from  the  house  of  the  groom  early 
in  the  moming,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  bridal 
procession  and  escorting  the  bride  to  her  home.  This 
deputation  sometimes  airiyes  at  the  house  of  the  biide 
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before  she  sets  out  oa  her  jouraey,  cndt  if  so,  it  ac- 
companies  the  proceaeion  all  the  vrsLy,  About  midway 
between  the  homes  of  the  bńde  aiid  the  groom  the  pro- 
cession  stopa  in  the  street,  while  the  importaut  cerę- 
mony  of  receiting  the  bride  is  formally  transacted.  The 
friends  of  the  bride  staiid  near  each  other,  and  at  a  Ut- 
tle  distauce  stand  the  friends  of  the  groom.  The  for- 
mer  prodace  a  large  red  card,  having  the  ancestral  name 
of  the  bnde*8  family  written  on  it ;  the  latter  produce  a 
stmilar  card  bearing  the  ancestral  name  of  the  groom. 
Theae  thej  excbange,  and  each,  selzing  bis  own  hands 
a  la  Chinoisj  bows  towards  the  members  of  the  otber 
party.  The  two  men  in  the  front  of  the  procession  who 
carry  the  lantems  haring  the  ancestral  name  of  the 
groom  now  tum  about,  and,  going  between  the  sedan 
chair  and  the  two  men  who  carry  the  lantems  having 
the  ancestral  name  of  the  bride,  come  back  to  their  for- 
mer  position  in  the  procession,  having  gone  aroond  the 
party  which  has  the  lantems  with  the  bride*8  ancestral 
name  attached.  This  latter  party,  while  the  other  is 
thus  encircling  it,  tums  round  in  an  oppoeite  direction, 
and  starts  for  the  residence  of  the  family  of  the  bride, 
accompanied  by  that  part  of  the  escort  which  consisted 
of  her  brothers  or  the  friends  of  her  family.  The  rest 
of  the  procession  now  proceeds  on  its  way  to  the  resi- 
dence of  the  bridcgroom,  the  band  playing  a  lively  air. 
At  interrals  along  the  stieet  fire-crackers  are  exploded. 
It  is  said  that,  from  the  precise  time  when  the  two  par- 
ties  carrying  lantems  having  the  ancestral  names  of  the 
two  families  attached  separate  from  each  other  in  the 
Street,  the  name  of  the  bride  is  changed  into  the  name 
of  her  betrothed ;  the  lantems  having  his  name  attached 
remaining  in  the  procession,  while  those  which  have 
her  (former)  name  are  taken  back  to  the  residence  of 
her  father^s  family.  From  this  time  during  the  day  she 
generally  is  in  the  midst  of  entire  persona!  strangers, 
excepting  her  female  assistants,  who  accompany  the  pro- 
cession and  keep  with  her  wherever  she  goes.  On  ar- 
riving  at  the  door  of  the  bridegroom's  house  fire-crack- 
ers are  let  off  in  large  quantities,  and  the  band  plays 
very  vigorously.  The  torch-bearers,  lantem^bearers,  and 
the  musicians  stop  near  the  door.  The  sedan  is  carried 
into  the  reception-room.  The  tloor,  from  the  place  where 
the  sedan  stops  to  the  door  of  the  bride's  room,  is  cov- 
ered  with  red  carpeting,  lest  her  feet  should  touch  the 
floor.  A  woman  who  has  bome  both  małe  and  female 
children,  or  at  least  małe  childrcn,  and  who  lives  in  har- 
monious  subjection  to  her  husband,  approaches  the  door 
of  the  sedan  and  utters  various  felicitous  sentencea.  If 
she  is  in  good  pecuniary  circumstances,  and  if  her  par- 
ents  are  living  and  of  a  leamed  family,  so  much  the 
morę  fortunate.  A  boy  six  or  eight  years  old,  holding 
in  his  hands  a  brass  mirror,  with  the  reflecting  surface 
tumed  from  him  and  towards  the  chair,  also  oomes  near, 
and  inyites  the  bride  to  alight.  At  the  same  time  the 
married  woman  who  has  uttered  propitious  words  ad- 
Tances  as  if  to  open  the  door  of  the  sedan,  when  one  of 
the  female  assistants  of  the  bride,  who  accompanied  the 
procession,  steps  forward  and  opens  it.  The  married 
woman  referred  to  and  the  boy  are  employed  by  the 
family  of  the  groom,  and  receive  a  smali  present  for 
their  ser^^ices,  which  are  considcred  quite  important  and 
ominous  of  good.  The  mirror  held  by  the  lad  is  ex- 
pected  to  ward  off  all  deadly  or  pemicious  influenoes 
which  may  emanate  from  the  sedan.  The  bride  is  now 
aided  by  her  female  assistants  to  alight.  While  being 
led  towards  the  door  of  her  room,  the  sieve  which  had 
been  placed  over  the  door  of  the  bridal  chair  on  its  ar- 
riyal  is  soroetimes  held  ovcr  her  head,  and  sometimes  it 
is  placed  directly  in  front  of  the  door  of  the  sedan,  so 
that,  on  stepping  out,  she  will  step  into  it. 

"  The  groom,  on  the  approach  of  the  bridal  proces- 
sion, disappears  from  the  crowd  of  friends  and  rclatives 
who  have  assembled  at  his  residence  on  the  happy  oc- 
casion,  and  takes  his  position  standing  by  the  side  of 
the  bedstead,  having  his  face  tumed  towards  the  bed. 
When  the  bride  eoters  the  room,  guided  by  her  assist- 


ants^ he  taras  aioond,  and  lemains  etanding  with  kii 
face  tumed  from  the  bed.  As  soon  as  ahe  h«s  leached 
his  side,  both  bridegroom  and  bride  simultaneooaJy  sefi 
themselyes  side  by  side  on  the  edge  of  tbe  bedatcfti. 
Oftentimes  the  groom  manages  to  have  a  portioo  of  ihe 
skirt  of  her  dress  come  under  him  as  he  aits  down  W 
her,  such  a  thing  being  considered  as  a  kind  of  aam. 
that  she  will  be  submissiwe.  Sometimes  tbe  bride  is 
very  careful,  by  a  proper  adjustment  of  her  rlnthing  at 
the  moment  of  sitting  down,  not  only  to  pre%'ent  tbe  ac- 
complishment  of  such  an  intentiou  on  hia  part,  but  also 
to  sit  down,  if  possible,  in  such  a  manner  that  aome  o; 
his  dress  will  come  under  her,  thus  mauifesting  ber  de- 
termination  to  preserye  a  proper  independence,  if  nut  t» 
bring  him  actually  to  yield  obedience  to  her  wilL  j\f- 
ter  sittuig  thus  in  profound  silence  togetber  for  a  lew 
moments,  the  groom  arises  and  Icares  the  romn.  He 
waits  in  the  reception-room  for  the  reappearance  of  his 
bride,  to  perform  the  oeremony  called  *  worahipping  the 
tempie*  (q.  v.).  Uutil  this  time  the  bride  has  woni  the 
heavy  embroidered  outside  garment,  head-dreas.  etc^ 
which  she  had  on  when  she  entered  her  sedao.  These 
are  now  removed.  She  has  her  hair  carefully  combed 
in  the  style  of  her  class  in  society,  and  she  is  arrayed  ia 
her  own  wedding  garments.  Sometimes  ber  hair  is 
gorgeously  decked  out  with  pearls  and  gema,  tnie  or 
false,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  family  to  purchase, 
rent,  or  borrow.  When  her  toilet  has  been  compleŁed, 
and  everything  has  been  madę  ready,  tbe  bride  aad 
bridegroom  sit  down  in  her  room  to  their  wedding  din- 
ner.  He  now,  oftentimes  for  the  first  time  in  bis  life, 
and  always  for  the  first  time  on  his  marriage  day,  be- 
holds  the  features  of  his  wife.  He  may  eat  to  bis  £31  of 
the  good  things  prorided  on  the  occaaioo,  but  ahe,  ac- 
cording to  established  custom,  may  not  take  a  paz^de. 
She  must  sit  in  silence,  dignified  and  composed. 

"  The  wedding  festiyities  generally  last  at  least  two 
daysL   The  first  day  the  małe  friends  and  relatires  of  tbe 
groom  are  invited  to  *sked  their  ligkt*  on  tbe  occasion. 
On  the  second  day  the  female  friends  uid  relatires  of  tbe 
family  of  the  groom  are  invited  to  the  wedding  feast ; 
this  is  often  called  the  *  women's  day.*    Not  long  after 
the  family  and  guests  bave  brcakfasted  on  the  moming 
of  the  second  day,  the  newly-marricd  oouple,  amid  the 
noise  of  fire-crackers,  come  out  of  their  room  together 
for  the  purpose  of  worshipping  the  ancestral  tablets  be- 
longing  to  the  household,  the  grandparenu,  and  paicnu 
of  the  groom.    This  custom  is  known  by  the  name  of 
'  comutg  out  ofihe  room,'    In  the  case  of  those  familiet 
who  devote  only  one  day  to  the  marriage  festivitie8  and 
ceremonies,  this  custom  is  obseryed  on  the  aflemooo  of 
the  first  day.    Not  long  subseąuent  to  the  ceremony  of 
'coming  out  of  the  room,'  the  oouple  prooeed  to  the 
kitchen  for  the  purpose  of  worshipping  the  god  and  god- 
dess  of  the  kitchen.    This  is  performed  with  great  de- 
corum, and  is  regarded  as  an  important  and  esientaal 
part  of  marriage  solemnities.    Incense  and  candles  are 
lighted,  and  arranged  on  a  table  placed  before  the  pict- 
ure  or  the  writing  which  represents  these  diiinitieik 
plastered  upon  the  wali  of  the  kitchen.    Before  this  ta- 
ble the  bridegroom  and  his  bride  kneel  down  side  by 
side,  and  bow  in  wonhip  of  the  god  and  goddess  of  the 
kitchen.     It  is  believed  that  they  will  thus  piopitiate 
their  good-will,  and  especially  that  the  bride,  in  at- 
tempting  culinary  operations,  will  suoceed  better  in  eon- 
seąuence  of  paying  early  and  respectful  attentions  to 
these  dirinitiea.     On  the  third  day  the  parents  of  the 
bride  send  an  inritation  to  their  soo-in-law  and  bii 
wife  to  yisit  them.     M^ith  this  inritation  they  send  se- 
dans  for  them.    The  card  is  usoally  lxoaght  by  her 
brothers,  if  she  has  any  of  the  proper  age,  or  by  rela- 
tives  haring  her  own  ancestral  name.    Until  this  mom- 
ing, sińce  she  kft  her  former  bome  two  days  pievioia^ 
the  bride  has  aeen  nonę  of  her  own  family,  and  generally 
nonę  of  her  own  relatives  or  aoqaaintanoea.     She  ai^ 
her  husband  now  receire  the  oongntnlations  and  oom- 
pliments  of  her  brothers  or  other  relative%  and  pcc^ore 
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to  yisit  her  purents.  The  bride  entere  ber  sedan  fint, 
and  proceeds  a  (tbort  distance  in  front  of  her  husband. 
They  do  not  start  together,  nor  is  it  proper  tbat  they 
should  airiye  at  the  house  of  her  parents  at  tbe  same 
time.  The  chair  proyided  for  tbe  bride  on  tbis  ooca- 
sion  is  a  common  black  sedan  in  all  respects,  except  tbat 
it8  screen  in  front  bas  a  certain  charm  painted  apon  the 
oatside.  Tbis  charm  is  the  pictare  of  a  grim-looking 
man,  sitiing  on  a  tiger,  with  one  of  his  bands  raised  up, 
holding  a  sword,  as  if  in  the  act  of  striking,  represent- 
ing  a  certain  ruler  of  elyes,  bobgoblins,  etc  The  object 
of  its  use  on  tbe  occasion  of  a  bride*s  retarning  to  her 
parents'  house,  on  the  tbird  day  after  her  marriage,  is 
to  keep  off  evil  and  unpropitious  infltiences  from  ber. 
On  arrival  at  her  paternal  borne  the  bride^s  sedan  is  car- 
ńed  into  the  reception-room,  and  she  aligbts  amid  the 
noise  of  fire-crackers,  The  sedan  wbich  contains  tbe 
Bon-in-law  stops  a  few  rods  from  his  fatber^ib4aw*8  resi- 
dence,  where  he  ia  met  by  one  of  bis  brotbers-in-law,  or 
8ome  re1ative  or  friend  deputed  to  meet  and  oonduct  him 
into  the  house.  l*be  two  parttes,  standing  in  the  street, 
respectfully  shake  their  own  bands  towards  each  other 
on  meeting,  according  to  tbe  approred  fasbion.  Tbe 
newly-arrived  is  now  invited  to  enter  tbe  house.  He  is 
seated  in  the  reception-rooro,  where  he  is  treated  suo- 
cessiTely  to  three  cups  of  tea  and  three  pipes  of  tobaceo. 
Afterwards  he  is  invited  to  go  and  see  his  motber-in- 
law  in  ber  room,  where  be  finds  his  wife.  There  he 
Bits  awhile,  and  yisits  after  a  stereotyped  manner,  be- 
ing  careful  to  use  only  good  or  propitious  words,  avoid- 
ing  every  subject  and  pbrase  wbich,  according  to  the 
notions  of  tbis  people,  are  unlncky.  He  is  soon  inyited 
into  tbe  reception*rooro,  where  he  is  Joined  by  bis  wife. 
Ererything  being  arranged,  the  busband  and  wife  pro- 
ceed  to  worship  the  ancestral  tablets  of  her  family.  At 
the  conclusion  of  tbis  ceremony  the  bride  retires  to  ber 
motber'8  apartmcnts,  or  to  some  back  room,  where  she 
and  the  female  relatiyes  present  are  feasted.  Her  bus- 
band is  inyited  to  partake  of  some  refreshments  in  tbe 
reception-room,  in  doing  wbich  he  is  joined  by  hb 
bride'8  brotbers,  or  some  otbers  of  ber  family  relatiyes. 
According  to  tbe  rules  of  etiąuette,  he  must  eat  but  yery 
little,  howeyer  bungry  he  may  be.  Tbe  usual  phrase 
employed  in  speaking  of  it  is  tbat  he  eats  part  of  *  three 
bowb  of  yegetablcs,*  after  wbich  he  declinea  to  receiye 
an3rthing  morę,  undcr  tbe  plea  tbat  he  bas  eaten  enough. 
He  soon  takcs  his  departure  in  his  sedan,  leaying  his 
bride  to  foUow  by  berself  by-and-by,  accoropanied  usu- 
ally  only  by  a  senrant  or  female  fńcnd,  Husbands  are 
neyer  seen  with  their  wiyes  in  public," 

The  marriage  ctistoms  of  tbe  Japanese  are  so  yery 
like  those  of  the  Chinese  tbat  we  haye  grouped  them  to- 
gether.  The  custom  of  purchasing  tbe  wife  is  still 
morę  generał  among  the  Japanese  than  other  Asiatic 
nations.  Polygamy  is  strictly  forbidden.  Thougb  the 
harem  is  tolerated,  only  one  lawful  wife  is  recognised. 
**  It  appears,  howeyer,"  says  MacFarlane  (Japan,  p.  268), 
"to  be  yery  easy  for  a  man  to  put  away  bis  wife  and 
takc  anotber— at  least  so  far  as  any  law  exi8t8  to  the 
contrary."  The  condition  of  woman  ia  far  better  than 
in  any  other  Asiatic  country. 

V.  Among  Sarages.  —  Pcrbaps  in  no  other  way  can 
the  great  adyantageś  of  Christian  civilization  be  morę 
conclusiyely  shown  than  by  the  improyement  wbich  it 
has  effected  in  the  relations  between  the  two  sexe8. 
The  bcst  students  of  the  primitiye  condition  of  man 
haye  comc  to  tbe  conclusion  tbat  where  diyine  reyela- 
tion  does  not  extend  the  institution  of  marriage,  if  it 
exist8  at  all,  it  is  by  no  means  the  outgrowth  of  affection 
and  a  desire  for  coropanionship,  but  is  entered  into  by 
tbe  małe  sayages  '*as  a  merę  animal  and  conyenient 
connection**  as  the  "  means  of  getting  their  dinner 
cooked."  There  is  "no  idea  of  tendemess  nor  of  chiy- 
alrona  deyotion"  (Hill,  Tracł»  of  ChUtagong,  p.  116; 
comp.  Pallas,  Yogage*^  iy,  94).  Indeed,  according  to 
Lubbock  {Origm  of  CitUizalum,  and  Pritnitire  Condi' 
Oon  ofJłan),  tbe  lowest  races  haye  no  such  institution 


as  the  marriage  rite,  because  "  trtie  loye  is  almost  un* 
known  among  them"  (p.  60).  Kolben  (^Hist,  Cape  of 
Good  Jlope,  i,  162)  tells  us  that  *Hhe  Hottentots  are  so 
cold  and  indifferent  to  one  anotber  that  you  would 
think  there  was  no  such  thing  as  loye  between  them.* 
There  are  eyen  some  sayages,  as  tbe  North  American 
Indian  tribe,  the  Tinn^s,  who  haye  no  word  for  '*dear'* 
or  '^beloyed;"  and  it  is  said  of  tbe  Algonquin8  tbat 
when  tbe  Bibie  was  translated  into  their  language  a 
word  had  to  be  coined  to  giye  expre8sion  to  our  yerb 
"  to  loye."  There  are  other  unciyilized  raccs  of  men 
that  lack  greatly  in  words  to  express  social  relations, 
as,  e.  g.,  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  who,  according  to 
Lubbock  (p.  61-63),  poesess  no  words  answering  to 
"son,"  "daogbter,"  "wife,"  or  «husband,"  due  not  to 
poyerty  of  language,  but  to  the  fact  that  "  the  idea  of 
marriage  does  not  enter  into  the  Hawaian  system  of 
relationsbip." 

Among  sayages,  tbe  peculiar  ideas  attached  to  the 
bond  of  matrimony  make  the  marriage-ceremony  rather 
an  institution  peculiar  to  them.  As  we  haye  seen  aboye, 
there  are  many  rude  people  who  do  not  recognise  the 
symbol  of  marriage,  and,  naturally  enough,  no  ceremony 
is  known  to  them ;  and  tben  there  are  many  cases  in 
wbich  the  marriage  bond  is  recognised,  but  no  ceremony 
of  marriage  is  obseryed.  "  Yet,"  says  Lubbock  (p.  68), 
'*  we  must  not  araume  that  marriage  is  necessarily  and 
always  Ughtiy  regarded  where  it  is  unaccompanied  by 
ceremonia!.'*  In  Tahiti,  says  Cook  {yoyage  aroitnd  the 
Wofid),  *<  marriage,  as  appeared  to  na,  is  notbing  morę 
than  an  agreement  between  tbe  man  and  the  woman, 
with  wbich  the  priest  has  no  ooncem.  Where  it  is 
•contracted  it  appears  to  be  pretty  well  kept,  though 
Bometimes  the  parties  separate  by  mutuaj  consent" 
(comp.  Klemm,  CuUur  der  MeMchen,  iy,  299). 

1.  Ceremoniea, — There  cannot  be  said  to  exi8t  any 
marriage  ceremonies  among  tbe  Badagas  (Hindostan) ; 
the  Kurumbas,  a  tribe  of  the  Neilgbeny  Hills  {Trans" 
act,  EtftnoL  Soc,  yii,  276);  the  Indians  of  Califomia 
{Smithsonittn  Rep,  1868,  p.  868);  the  Kutchin  Indians, 
further  north  {^miik.  Rep.  1866,  p.  826) ;  the  Arawaka 
of  Sooth  America  (Brett,  Guuma,  p.  101),  and  the  Bra- 
zilian  tribes  generally  (Martina,  Rechłszyttand  utiter  den 
Uretmtohnem  Brańlient,  p.  61) ;  and  the  same  is  the 
case  with  the  Australian  tribes  (Eyre*s  Ditaweries,  ii, 
819).  Speke  {Joum,  p.  861)  says  **  there  are  no  such 
things  as  marriagea  in  Uganda;"  and  of  the  Mandin- 
goes  (West  Africa),  Caille  {Trat.  to  Timbuctoo,  i,  860) 
says  tbat  busband  and  wife  are  not  united  by  any  cere- 
mony; and  Hutton  (in  Klemm,  Cuitur,  iii,  280)  makes 
the  same  statement  aa  regards  the  Ashanteea.  In  Con- 
go  and  Angola  (Astley,  CoU.  of  Yogages,  iii,  221,  227) 
"they  use  no  peculiar  ceremonies  in  marriage,  nor 
scarce  trouble  themselyes  for  consent  of  friends."  Nei- 
tber  do  we  find  tbat  the  Hottentots  know  any  thing  about 
marriage  ceremonies,  if  we  may  follow  La  Yałllant 
{Voy,  ii,  58);  nor  do  the  Bushmen,  according  to  Mr. 
Wood  {Nat.  Iłisł.  Man,  i,  269),  haye  in  their  language 
any  meana  of  distinguishing  an  unmarried  from  a  mai^ 
ri^  girL  According  to  Dalton  {Trans.  Ethn,  Soc.  yi, 
26),  the  Keriabs  of  Central  India  haye  no  word  for  mar- 
riage in  their  own  language,  and  the  only  ceremony  used 
appears  to  be  little  morę  than  a  sort  of  public  recogni- 
tion  of  the  fact,  **  The  marital  rite  among  our  tribes" 
(t  e.  the  Redskins  of  the  United  States),  says  School- 
craft  {Tnd.  Tribes^  p.  182,  248),  "  is  notbing  morę  than 
the  personal  consent  of  tbe  parties,  without  requiring 
any  concurrent  act  of  a  priesthood,  magistracy,  or  wit- 
nesses;  the  act  is  assuroed  by  the  parties  without  the 
necessłty  of  any  extraueous  sanction."  "There  is," 
sa}^  Bruce  {TraveU,  iy,  487),  "  no  such  thing  as  mar- 
riage in  Abysrinia,  unless  that  wbich  is  contracted  by 
mutual  consent,  without  other  form,  subsisting  only  till 
dissolyed  by  diseent  of  one  or  the  other,  and  to  be  re- 
newed  or  repeated  as  often  as  it  is  agreeable  to  both 
parties,  who,  when  they  please,  liye  together  again  as 
man  and  wife,  after  haying  been  diyorced,  had  children 
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ty  others,  or  wbether  Łhey  have  been  roarried'  or  had 
childcen  with  othera  or  not."  Among  the  Bedouin  Ar- 
aba there  U  a  marriage  ceremony  in  the  case  of  a  girl, 
but  the  remarriage  of  a  widów  i»  not  thought  sufficient- 
\y  important  to  deserye  one. 

2.  CommuncU  Marriage, —  Bachofen  and  McLennan, 
two  of  the  most  deyoted  stadents  of  marriage  among 
the  aayages,  will  haye  it  that  the  primitiye  condition 
of  man  was  one  of  pure  Hetairinn,  or,  aa  it  might  per- 
haps  be  conyeniently  Englished, "  comrounal  marriage," 
where  eyery  man  and  woman  in  a  smali  community 
were  regarded  as  equally  married  to  one  anotber.    Oif 
course  nonę  of  our  readers  will  be  misled  by  the  use  of 
the  word  "  primitiye."     It  is  not  -our  proyinoe  heie  to 
enter  into  a  discuasion  on  primeyal  man  [see  Pre- 
Adamites]  ;  we  use  the  word  with  referenoe  to  the 
lowest  condition  of  unchrufianized  man,  satisfied,  as  we 
stated  at  the  beginning  of  our  subject,  that  the  mar- 
riage relation,  as  it  exi8ta  among  ciyilized  men,  is  due 
soldy  to  the  influence  of  diyine  reyelation — man's  no- 
blest  educator.    The  most  extrayagant  form  of  commu- 
nism  we  fiud  related  of  the  Techurs  of  Oude.    "  They 
liye  together  almost  indiscriminately  in  large  commu- 
nities,  and  eyeu  when  the  people  are  regarded  as  mar- 
ried Uie  tie  is  but  nominar  (Watson  and  Kaye,  People 
of  India,  ii,  85).     In  the  Andaman  Islands,  we  are  told 
by  Sir  Edward  Belcher  {Trans,  £thn,  Soc,  y,  45),  it  is 
the  custom  for  man  and  woman  to  remain  together  un- 
til  the  child  is  weaned,  when  they  separate  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  each  seeks  a  new  partner.    Among  the 
Southals,  one  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  India,  marriages 
take  place  once  a  year,  mostly  in  January.     **  For  six 
days  all  the  candidates  for  matrimony  liye  together  in 
promiscuous  concubinage,  the.introductory  rite  to  the 
marital  relation;  for  only  after  this  are  the  separate 
couples  regarded  as  haying  established  their  right  to 
marry"  (Watson  and  Kaye,  i,  2).    Among  the  Todas, 
of  the  Hawaian  race,  when  a  man  marries  a  girl,  she 
becomes  the  wife  of  all  hb  brothers  as  they  successiyely 
reach  mauhood ;  and  they  also  beoome  the  husbands  of 
all  her  sisters,  as  they  become  old  enough  to  marry. 
(Comp.  here  £thn,  Jounu  1867,  p.  286,  on  a  practice 
among  the  Sioux  and  other  North  American  Indians.) 
Among  the  Greenland  £squimaux  it  is  related  that 
"  those  are  reputed  the  best  and  noblest  tempered  who, 
without  any  pain  or  reluctancy,  will  lend  their  friends 
their  wiyes"  (Egede,  IJigt,  Greenlandy  p.  142).     This 
custom  of  wife-lending  is,  howeyer,  by  no  means  con- 
fined  to  the  inhabitants  of  Greenland,  but  preyails  among 
ICorth  and  South  American  Indians,  Polynesians,  East- 
em  and  Weątem  negroes.  Araba,  Abyssinians,  Kaffirs, 
Mongols,  Tutski,  etc  (see  Lubbock,  p.  89),  and  is  piac- 
ticed  especially  as  an  act  of  hospitality.    Flutarch  will 
haye  it  that  the  custom  of  lending  wiyes  existed  also 
among  the  Romans.    Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  it 
was  held  one  of  the  essentials  of  the  model  Platonie  re- 
public  that  "  among  the  guardians,  at  least^  the  sexual 
anangements  should  be  under  public  regulation,  and  the 
monopoly  of  one  woman  by  one  man  forbidden"  (Bain, 
Mental  and  Morał  Science;  comp.  Kames,  Hist,  o/ Man, 
ii,  50).    See  also  Prostitutk.    A  yery  peculiar  custom 
is  fomid  among  the  Nassaniyeh  Arabs.     They  practice 
what  might  be  appropriately  termed  three-quarter  mar- 
riage ;  i.  e.  the  woman  is  legally  married  for  three  days 
out  of  four,  remaining  perfecUy  free  for  the  fourth  (Lub- 
bock, p.  54).     In  Ceylon,  according  to  Dayy  {Ceylon,  p. 
286),  marriages  are  provisional  for  the  first  fortnight,  at 
the  cxpiration  of  which  they  are  either  annulled  or  con- 
firmed.     Among  the  Reddies  of  Southern  India  a  still 
morę  singular  custom  preyails.    *'  A  young  woman  of  six- 
teen  or  twenty  years  of  age  may  be  married  to  a  boy  of 
five  or  8ix  years.     She,  howeyer,  lives  with  some  other 
adult  małe — ^perhaps  a  matemal  micie  or  cousin — but  is 
not  allowed  to  form  a  connection  with  the  father'8  rela- 
tiyes;-ooca8ionally  it  may  be  the  boy-husband's  father 
himself->-that  is,  the  woman's  father-in-law.     Should 
*^~«!re  be  children  from  these  liaisons,  they  are  iatheied  j 


on  the  boy-husband.  When  the  boy  growa  np  Ust  wit 
is  either  old  or  past  child-bearing,  when  he,  in  his  taie, 
takes  up  with  some  other  boy'8  wife  in  a  wianner  pceoM^ 
similar  to  his  own,  and  procreates  children  for  the  b*  r- 
husband"  (ShorU,  Trana,  EtknoL  Soc^  New  Series«  Tii, 
194). 

8.  Marriage  bg  Purcha»e, — Those  who  beliere.hke 
Tyler,  McLennan,  Bachofen,  and  Lubbock,  that  the  ooio- 
munal  system  of  the  marital  relation  existed  in  ibe  pri- 
meyal State,  hołd  that  out  of  it  aroae  the  system  of  iodi- 
yidual  marriage.  Vie  who  depend  upon  tb«  guidsDee 
of  a  written  reyelation  are  rather  of  the  opinion  that  k 
is  the  influence  of  Christian  ciyiUzation  upon  tayj«^ 
life  that  has  led  some  of  them  to  prefor  indiridual  te 
communal  marriage.  It  is  true  that  the  ouuriage  W 
capture  has  done  much  to  bring  about  iiidi\'idtial  mtf  • 
riage,  but  it  b  by  no  means  elear  to  us  that  ereo  tk«B 
the  practice  was  not  borrowed  from  Chrtstianized  peo- 
ple directly  or  indirectly.  We  certainly  do  not  belierc^ 
with  Lessing,  that  nations  deyelop  without  exterDal  ia- 
fluences,  that  ciyilization  is  the  possession  of  eyery  peo> 
ple,  and  that  it  is  constantly  progresaiye.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  American  sayage,  and  the  lemnanu  of  ml 
early  and  high  ciyilization,  bear  witness  to  the  ootntmr. 
Yet  we  belieye,  vńth  Brinton  {Mgths  oftke  New  Wurii, 
p.  5),  that  *^  religious  rites  are  liying  commentarws  mi 
religious  beliefs;"  and  that,  while  the  idea  of  Goddoes 
not  and  cannot  proceed  from  the  extema]  world,  it  ner- 
ertheless  fluds  its  historical  origin,  also,  in  the  dessper- 
ate  struggle  for  life,  in  the  satisfaction  of  the  animal 
wants  and  passions,  in  those  yulgar  aims  and  moti^-es 
which  poBsessed  the  mind  of  the  primitiye  man  to  the 
exclusion  of  eyerything  else.  It  is  pretty  dear  that 
with  all  pre-Christian  nations  the  modes  of  gctting  a 
wife  were  the  same  with  those  of  aoquiring  any  otbci 
species  of  property — capture,  gift,  sale.  The  coiitraet  oC 
sale  may  be  said  to  be  at  the  foundation  of  Um  mar- 
riage relation  in  eyery  system  of  ancient  law.  When 
daughters  belonged  to  parents  as  goods,  they  were  part> 
ed  with  only  on  the  principles  of  fair  exchange.  Uf«ally 
the  contract  was  between  the  heads  of  famUies,  the  ia- 
tending  bride  and  bridegroom  not  being  consulted.  As 
to  the  marriage  ceremoniea,  they  then  were  those  and 
no  other  which  were  neoessary  to  o>mplete  and  ey  ideoce 
a  sale — delivery,  on  the  price  being  paid,  and  *^  the  tak- 
ing  home."  It  was  neyer  thought  of  that  the  childrm 
should  be  consnlted,  and  allowed  to  act  on  their  likinga. 
Jnst  80  the  sayage  has  been  in  a  measure  addicted  to 
the  purchase  of  his  wife,  with  only  this  diflference,  how- 
eyer, that  the  property  is  secured  by  the  buyer  for  him- 
self.  In  Sumatra,  e.  g.,  there  were  formerly  three  per- 
fectly  distinct  kinds  of  marriage :  the  **  Jugur,"  in  which 
the  man  purchased  the  woman;  the  "Ambel-anak,"  in 
which  the  woman  purchased  the  man  (see  below,  Polg* 
andrg) ;  and  the  "  Semando,"  in  which  they  joined  oo 
terms  of  equality  (comp.  Marsden,  HisL  of  Sumatra,  jk 
262  sq.).  « Amoiig  Iow  races,"  says  Lubbock  (p.  68),  *•  the 
wife  is  indeed  literally  the  property  of  the  husband,  as 
Petruchio  sajrs  of  Catharine: 

*I  will  be  master  of  what  is  mlne  own. 
She  is  my  goods,  my  chattels :  ehe  Is  my  bonae^ 
My  honsehold  stuff,  my  field,  my  barn, 
My  horee,  my  ox,  my  ass,  my  anything.* " 

Still  morę  peculiar  and  odd  are  the  oeremoiues  of 
courtship  and  marriage  in  the  mountainous  districts  of 
Eastcm  Hungary.  In  the  fali  of  the  year  a  fair  is  heki 
there  of  marriageable  young  men  and  wt>nłen.  From 
all  quarters  long  trains  of  chariota  wind  their  way  to 
the  plain  of  Kńlinosa.  They  are  laden  with  hooaehold 
fumiture,  and  followed  by  the  cattle  of  the  lamily.  In 
the  midst  of  these  goods  may  be  seen  the  yoong  lady 
whom  her  family  has  brought  to  seek  a  husband  at  the 
fair.  She  is  dressed  in  her  best,  with  brilUant  eilk  ecaif 
and  Bcarlet  petticoat.  These  carayans  take  up  their  po- 
sition  one  after  the  other  on  one  side  of  the  plain,  while 
on  the  other  side  a  cayalcade  of  young  men  approaches 
and  deploys  along  the  whole  linę.    The  men— young 
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'WolUchUns,  for  the  most  pait-^are  dreeaed  in  their  beat 
goat-8kin0,  and  make  wbat  show  of  honemanship  they 
cao.  After  botb  partiea  have  taken  up  their  respectiYe 
quarter8  opposite  each  other,  the  fathers  step  forward 
aud  begin  to  negotiate  marriagee  for  their  children. 
The  ąuesttons  asked  on  these  occaaions  are,  we  fear,  of  a 
•omewhat  sordid  character.  "How  many  bullocks?** 
^How  much  money ?*'  ** Your daughter'8  fumitare  looks 
lather  old ;  that  chesŁ  of  drawers  does  oot  shut  properl}'. 
I  most  find  aomething  better  than  that  for  my  son." 
Such  wouki  doubtless  bc  a  correct  report  of  the  conrer- 
aations  held  in  this  primitive,  if  not  poetical  Arcadia, 
l>reviou8  to  dinching  the  matrimonial  bargain.  The 
business  is,  however,  carried  out  with  a  promptitude 
equal  to  its  fnmkness.  As  soon  as  the  parents  are 
agreed,  a  priest,  who  is  always  ready  at  band,  is  sum* 
moned.  Ue  chants  a  hymn  and  gires  his  benediction, 
the  bride  then  kisses  ber  parents,  mounts  the  chariot, 
and  starU  for  some  unknown  yillage  with  a  husband 
whom  she  bas  neyer  seen  before,  the  fumiture  and  cat- 
tle  which  ber  parents  have  aUowed  ber  as  a  maińage- 
portion  foUowing  in  the  rear, 

&  MaiTiagt  ly  Capture* — ^Marriage  by  purchase,  how- 
ever,  is  by  no  means  the  most  usnal  way  of  the  sarage 
to  secure  a  help-meet  for  himself.  Perbaps  the  generał 
modę  by  which  rude  nations  enter  into  the  roarital  rela- 
tion  is  that  of  capłure.  In  the  opinion  of  Lubbock,  the 
first  State  of  individual  marriage  was  brought  about  by 
capture,  and,  if  be  choae  to  treat  of  this  practicc  as  eon- 
fined  to  rude  nations,  we  can  see  no  reason  to  disagree 
with  him  that  man  came  to  daim  for  his  sole  personal 
benefit  the  female  he  secuied  from  the  conquered«  In- 
deed|  such  a  practice  finds  a  connterpart  not  only  among 
the  pagan  nations,  but  is  related  of  even  in  the  O.-T. 
Sciiptures  (Deut.  xx,  10-14).  Our  readers  must  not, 
bowever,  be  led  to  believe  that  among  sarage  races 
marriage  by  capture  means  the  procuring  of  a  wife  by 
hostility.  Blany  sayages,  indeed,  nerer  secure  their  fe- 
male oompanions  except  by  capture,  tbough  they  be  of 
the  same  tribe  to  which  they  themselyes  belong.  In- 
deed, while  there  are  many  rude  nations  that  do  not 
tolerate  anything  else  but  endogan^,  L  e.  intertribal 
marriage,  many  others,  perbaps  the  majority,  peimit 
only  €xogamy^  L  e.  marriage  without  the  tribe.  (See 
this  head  below.)  Nor  does  it  at  all  foUow  that  all  ex- 
ogamous  marriages  do  away  with  communism.  It  is 
aimply  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  in  many  in- 
atances  bas  perbaps  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
individual  marriage  relations.  There  u  certainly  no 
a3rmbol  morę  widespread,  nor  morę  varied  iu  its  fonns, 
than  that  of  capture  in  marriage  ceremonies.  In  many 
cases  feigned  theft  is  necessary  to  the  valiUity  of  the 
marriage.  For  the  Ilindii  such  a  marriage  form  is 
prescńbed  in  the  Sudras  (Lassen,  Indische  Słudien,  p. 
825),  and  in  the  fntiUołes  of  Manu  marriage  by  capture 
is  ęnumerated  among  *'  the  eight  fonns  of  the  nuptial 
ceremony  used  b}'  the  four  classes"  (chap.iu,  33,  Jones  r. 
Uoughton).  **  In  the  description  of  this  marriage,  call- 
ed  Bacsbasa,  we  have  the  exact  prototype  of  the  Roman 
and  Spartan  forms,  in  a  oode  of  laws  a  thousand  years 
older  than  our  tera"  {XaU  Qu,  Rev.  June,  1872,  p.  89). 

The  practice  of  capture  is  found  in  grcat  perfcctton 
among  the  American  Indians,  exi8ting  ercrywhere 
throughout  the  savage  races  of  South  America,  but  morę 
particularly  in  the  regions  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  Ama- 
zon.  The  Fucgians  have  the  practice  as  well  as  the  fic- 
tion  of  capture.  The  Ilorse  Indians  of  Patagonia  are 
oommonly  at  war  with  each  other,  or  with  the  Canoe 
Indians,  Tictory  on  either  side  resulting  in  the  capture 
of  women  and  slaughter  of  men.  The  Oens,  or  Coin 
men,  are  morę  systematic,  for  every  year,  at  the  time 
of  red  Uaff  they  are  said  to  make  eKCundons  from  the 
mountains  in  the  north  to  plunder  from  the  Fucgians 
their  women,  dogs,  and  arms  (McLennan,  Prim.  Mar- 
riage,  p.  61).  The  tribes  of  the  Amazon  and  the  Orinoco 
are  in  a  state  of  constant  warfare,  and  altemately  rich 
■nd  poor  in  women.    Mr.  Bates  found  the  Manaos  on 


the  Rio  Negro  to  resemble  the  Oens  in  habits.  The 
Caribbees  were  found  by  Humboldt  to  form  faroily 
groups,  often  numbering  only  forty  or  fifty,  which  were 
at  constant  enmity  with  each  other.  Capture  prevailed 
among  them  to  such  aii  extent  that  the  women  of  any 
tribe  belonged  so  much  to  distinct  tribes  that  in  no 
group  were  the  men  and  women  found  to  speak  the 
same  language  {Pertonal  Narratict  of  Trarelt^  v,  210). 
Among  the  wild  Indians  of  the  North  the  same  account 
is  applicable  in  varying  degrees.  Heame  tells  us  that 
among  the  Hudaon*s  Bay  Indians  "  it  has  ever  been  the 
custom  for  the  men  to  wrestle  for  any  woman  to  whom 
they  are  attached,  and,  of  course,  the  strongest  party  al- 
ways carries  off  the  prize ;  a  weak  man,  unless  he  be  a 
good  hunter  and  well-beloved,  is  seklom  permitted  to 
keep  a  wife  that  a  stronger  man  thinks  worth  his  no- 
tice.  .  .  .  This  custom  prevails  throughout  all  their 
tribes,  and  causes  a  great  spirit  of  emulation  among 
their  youth,  who  are,  upon  all  occasions,  from  their  child- 
bood,  trying  their  strength  and  skill  in  wrestUng**  (  Foy- 
age  to  the  Northern  Ocean,  p.  101).  Franklin  also  says 
that  the  Copper  Indians  hołd  women  in  the  same  Iow 
estiraation  as  the  Chippewayans  do,  ^*looking  upon  them 
as  a  kind  of  property,  which  the  stronger  may  take  from 
the  weaker"  {Joumey  to  the  Shores  o/ the  Polar  Sea,  viii, 
43),  and  Kichardson  {Boat  Juumey,  ii,  24)  ^  morę  than 
once  saw  a  stronger  man  assert  his  right  to  take  the 
wife  of  a  weaker  countr>'man.  Any  one  may  challenge 
another  to  wrestle,  and,  if  he  OYercomes,  may  carry  off 
the  wife  as  the  prize."  Yct  the  women  never  drcam  of 
protesting  agaiust  this,  which,  indeed,  seems  to  them 
perfectly  naturaL 

The  capture  of  women  for  wives  prevails  alśo  among 
the  aborigines  of  the  Deccan,  and  in  Afghaiiistan  (La- 
tham,  Deicript,  Ethnol,  ii,  215).  It  forroerly  preyailed, 
according  to  Olaus  Magimts  in  Muscovy,  Lithuania,  and 
Lironia  {Historia  de  geniUnu  SeptentrionaiibuSf  bk.  xiv, 
eh.  ix,  p.  48).  There  is  ample  reason  to  believe  that  the 
practice  was  generał  among  the  nations  in  the  north  of 
£un)pe  and  Aiiia.  Olaus  Magnus,  indeed,  rcpresents  the 
tribes  of  the  north  as  having  been  continually  at  war  with 
one  another,  either  on  account  of  stolen  woracn,  or  with 
the  object  of  stealing  women,  **  propter  raptas  yirgines 
aut  arripiendas"  (ut  tup.  p.  328).  In  numerous  cases  the 
plunderers  were  of  the  roval  houscs  of  Denmark  and  Swe- 
den.  Among  the  Scandinaviana,  before  they  became 
Christiana,  wives  were  almost  invariably  fought  for  and 
wedded  at  the  sword-point.  Among  the  Kalmucks,  Kir* 
ghis,  Nogais,  and  Circassiaus,  where  the  price  cannot  be 
agreed  upon,  nothing  is  morę  coromon  than  to  carry  off 
the  lady  by  force.  This  capture  constitutes  a  marriage, 
even  before  the  parties  come  to  terms  (McLennan,  p. 73). 
The  Australians,  while  having  a  generał  system  of  be- 
trothals,  yet  employ  the  practice  of  capturing  wiyes  to 
a  great  extent.  According  to  TunibuU,  when  a  man 
sees  a  woman  whom  he  likes,  he  tells  ber  to  follow  him. 
If  she  refuses,  he  forces  her  to  accompany  him  by  blows, 
ending  by  knocking  her  down  and  canying  her  off 
{yoyage  round  the  WorlJy  i,  81  są.).  Sir  Gcorgc  Grey 
says  that  many  plots  are  laid  to  carry  off  the  women, 
and  in  the  encounters  which  result  they  receive  usually 
verv  harsh  treat ment. 

Many  other  less  barbarous  nations  keep  up  the  show 
of  force  only.  The  fulluwing  are  among  the  moat 
marked  example8.  Among  the  Khonds  the  maniagc- 
ceremony  begins  with  a  feast  at  the  dwcUing  of  the 
bride.  This  is  followed  by  dancing  and  song.  When 
the  nighŁ  is  far  spent  in  these  amuscments,  ihc  princi- 
pals  are  lifted  by  an  uncle  of  each  on  his  shouUlcrs  and 
carried  throujrh  the  danee.  Suddcnly  they  cxchangQ 
burdcns,  and  the  unclc  of  the  youth  disappcars  with  the 
bride.  The  fricnda  of  the  bride  now  seck  to  arrcst  his 
flight,  thopc  of  the  groom  to  coyer  it,  the  m<»ck  oontest 
that  eiisues  being  often  carried  to  great  length»  (^1'Phcr- 
son,  Jitport  vpcm  KhondSy  p.  55).  Among  the  noblo 
class  of  the  Kalmucks  a  similar  form  a[>p€a*rf(.  llie 
price  to  be  paid  being  fixed,  the  bridegroom  and  his  no- 
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ble  triends  go  on  honeback  to  her  honse  to  carry  her 
off.  Her  friends  make  a  sham  remstanoe,  bat  she  ia  al- 
ways  canied  off,  on  a  richly-eaparisoiied  hone,  with 
load  shouU  a.nd/ettx  dejoie  (Xayier  de  Heli,  Trarels  tn 
Steppes  of  Caspian  Sta,  p.  259).  Dr.  Ciarkę  {TravtU^ 
eto.,  i,  433)  deacribes  a  different  ceremony,  probably  ap- 
pertainlng  to  a  different  dan  of  Łhe  Kalmucks.  In 
this  tbe  girl  ia  first  mounted  on  horseback,  and  ridea  off 
at  fuli  speed  parsued  by  her  lorer.  If  he  oTertakes  her, 
she  hecomes  his  wife ;  but  it  sometimes  happens  that 
the  fugttire  does  not  favorably  incline  towards  her  pur- 
Buer,  in  which  caae  she  will  not  stiffer  him  to  oyertake 
her.  The  author  was  assured  that  no  instance  was 
known  of  a  Kalmnck  girl  being  thna  caught  onless  she 
had  'a  partiality  for  her  pursuer.  In  many  cases  this 
form  of  capture  has  become  a  merę  pretonoe,  as  in  lifting 
the  bride  by  force  on  horseback ;  or,  as  in  North  Fries^ 
land,  where  a  young  fellow,  called  the  bride-lifter,  lifts 
the  bride  and  the  two  bridesnudds  on  a  wagon  in  which 
the  married  oouple  are  to  trarel  home  (  Wemholdj  p.  50). 
Among  the  Bedouins  the  groom  must  force  the  bride  to 
enter  his  tont.  A  similar  custom  existed  in  some  pror- 
inces  in  France  in  the  17th  century  (Marriage  Ceremo^ 
meSf  etc  [Gaya,  Łond.  1698],  p.  80).  Among  the  Cir^ 
caasians  the  form  is  like  that  in  aucient  Romę.  In 
the  midst  of  noisy  feasting  and  revelry,  the  groom  must 
rush  io,  and,  with  the  help  of  a  few  daring  young  men, 
cany  off  the  lady  by  force.  By  this  proceeding  she  be- 
comes  his  lawful  wife  (Louis  Moser,  The  Caucastu  and 
itt  PeopUf  p.  81).  Lord  Kames  gives  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  custom  existing  in  his  day,  or  shordy  preyious, 
among  the  Welsh.  On  the  moming  of  the  wedding- 
day  the  groom  appeared,  with  his  friends,  on  horseback, 
and  demanded  the  bride.  Her  friends,  also  mounted, 
refused.  There  ensued  a  mock  contest,  the  bride  being 
canied  off  mounted  behind  her  nearest  kinsman,  and 
puTsued  with  loud  shouts.  *'  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see 
two  or  three  hundred  sturdy  Gambro-Britons  riding  at 
fuli  speed,  crossing  and  josthng,  to  the  no  smali  amuse- 
ment  of  the  spectators."  When  they  all  were  tired,  the 
groom  was  allowed  to  orertake  the  bride  and  lead  her 
off  in  triumph  {Sketches  o/ the  Uiatory  of  Man  [1807], 
bk.  i,  sec.  6,  p.  449).  In  Africa  the  same  custom  ex.ists, 
as  obsenred  by  Speke  and  others.  Also  throughout 
America.  It  is  obseryed  in  its  perfection  among  the 
people  of  Terra  del  Fuego.  As  soon  as  a  youthful  Fue- 
gian  has  shown  his  ability  to  support  a  wife  by  exploits 
in  fishing  and  bird-catohing,  he  obiaim  herparents*  eon- 
ientj  builds  or  steala  a  canoe,  and  watohes  his  chance 
to  carry  her  off  If  she  ts  opposed,  she  hides  in  the 
woods  till  he  is  tired  of  looking  for  her;  but  this  sel* 
dom  happcns  (Fitzroy  and  iGng,  Votfage  ofthe  Beagle, 
ii,  182).  Sir  Henry  Pierś,  in  1682,  deBcribes  a  custom 
of  like  naturę  among  the  ancient  Irish.  The  cerę- 
mony  commenoed  with  the  drinking  of  a  bottle  of  good 
u»quebaughf  called  the  agreement  bottle.  Next  the 
payment  of  the  portion  was  agreed  upon,  generally  a 
fixed  number  of  cows.  On  the  day  of  bringing  home, 
the  two  parties  rode  out  to  meet  each  other.  ^  Being 
come  ncar  to  each  other,  the  custom  was  of  old  to  cast 
short  darts  at  the  company  that  attended  the  bride,  bot 
At  such  distance  that  scldom  any  hurt  ensued"  (Col- 
lectanea  de  Bebus  Hibermcis,  i,  122).  The  Turcoman 
youth  elopes  with  his  lady-lovc  to  some  neighboring 
village,  where  thcy  live  five  or  six  wceks.  In  the  mean 
time  his  friends  obtain  the  consent  of  the  parents.  Af- 
terwards  the  bride  retums  to  her  own  home,  where  she 
is  retained  for  six  months  or  a  year,  sometimes  two 
years,  and  is  not  allowed  to  see  her  husband  except  by 
stealth  (Fraser,  Joumey,  ii,  372).  This  custom  of  spend- 
ing  the  honey-moon  away  from  home  is  obser\'ed  by 
yarious  other  tribes,  and  has  its  oountorpart  in  the  civ- 
ilized  custom  of  a  wedding  joumey. 

Among  the  Bedouins  of  Sinai,  the  raaiden,  when 
coming  home  in  the  evening  with  the  cattle,  is  attacked 
by  the  groom  and  two  of  his  friends.  She  often  dcfends 
herself  (iercely  with  stoncs.     The  morę  she  struggles, 


bites,  and  cries,  the  morę  her  own  oompanioas  apfibad 
her.  She  is  taken  to  her  iather'8  tent,  where  fcSkm% 
the  ceremony  of  throwing  orer  her  the  abba,  or  maas 
cloak,  and  the  name  ofthe  groom  is  fomoally  annoancnL 
In  the  Mezeyne  tribe,  the  girl,  after  being  captand  b 
above,  is  permitted  to  escape  from  her  tent  and  Hr  u* 
the  neighboring  mountains.  The  groom  goes  in  aeaich 
of  her,  and  is  oflen  many  days  in  finding  her.  Her  it- 
małe  companions  know  her  hiding-place,  and  kefp  ber 
supplied  with  proyisions.  The  length  of  ttme  »he  i«> 
roains  hidden  from  the  groom  depends  greatly  upon  the 
impression  he  has  madę  upon  her  heart.  After  hńic 
found  she  retums  home,  but  rana  away  a^ain  in  the 
eyening.  These  flights  are  sereral  timea  repeated  be^ 
fore  she  finalły  retoms  to  her  tent.  It  is  eometinea  a 
year  before  she  goes  to  liye  in  her  hasband*s  tent  (Burek- 
hardt,  Aotes,  i,  269). 

6.  £xogamy  and  Emdogamy, — ^Marriage  by  capture.  it 
is  held  by  Lubbock  and  others  of  his  clasa,  led  to  the 
practice  of  exogamous  marriagea.    We  are,  howerer.  (if 
the  opinion  that  the  great  preyalenoe  of  infantiride  ią, 
y.)  among  sayages,  especially  the  destniction  of  fenale 
infants,  caused  a  paucity  of  women,  and  madę  it  neces- 
sary  to  secure  wiyes  from  hostile  Uibea.   On  this  groond 
we  can  easily  explain  the  predominance  of  exogamy 
oyer  endogamy.    Among  the  Khonds,  intetmarrii^ 
between  members  of  the  same  tribe,  we  are  toki  hy 
M^Pherson  (^Acecwd  ofthe  Beligkm  ofthe  Khomdf,  p.  57), 
is  considered  inoestnoua,  and  punishable  with  deatfa. 
Many  sayage  raceti  haye  eyen  establtshed  somethin^  of 
a  caste  distinction  for  this  ptffpose.     Thos,  e.  g.,  the 
Kalmucks  are  diyided  into  four  great  nations  or  tribes* 
subdiyided  again  into  many  smaller  dana.     Tbe  com- 
mon  people  do  not  marry  within  three  or  fonr  degraes 
of  relationship.     But  no  member  of  the  noble  dass  can 
marry  within  his  own  tribe ;  his  wife  must  be  a  noble, 
and  of  a  different  stock  (Bergmann,  StreifireieHy  iii,  I55\ 
The  Circassians  are  forbidden  to  many  within  their 
own  fratemities,  though  these  sometimes  compiise  ser- 
cral  thousand  members.    Formerly  soch  a  marriage  was 
considered  as  incest,  and  pnnished  by  drowning;  now 
a  fine  of  two  hundred  oxen,  and  the  restttution  of  tbe 
wife  to  her  parents,  are  exacted  (Bell,  Journal  ofa  Rep- 
idence  in  Cireassia,  i,  847).     The  Yurak  Samoyedes  of 
Siberia  consider  all  the  members  of  the  tribe  as  Ria- 
tions,  howeyer  large  the  tribe,  and  forfoid  marriage 
within  the  tribe  limits  (Latham,  Deacnptire  /T/iaoi- 
og^t  ii,  455).     The  system  aosong  the  North  Amer- 
ican Indiana  is  yery  similar.    The  tribal  affiliation  of 
each  person  is  distinguished  by  his  toiemj  generally 
some  animal  sacred  to  the  tribe.    Marriage  is  forbiddea 
between  peraons  of  the  same  tolem.    Lałitau  oonsiden 
each  nation  aa  diyided  into  clans,  whoee  mcmbeis  are 
spread  indiscriminatoly  throngh  the  nation,  and  says 
that  no  clansman  ooidd  marry  a  member  of  his  own 
elan.     Eyeiy  child  was  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
elan  of  its  mother  (i,  558).    The  Indiana  of  Goiana  hare 
similar  customs.    The  Brazilian  Indiana  yary,  some  be- 
ing exogamous,  othen  endogamoos  in  their  cnstoma 
Among  the  Tinn^  Indiana  of  the  North  the  same  role 
holds.    A  man  who  mairiea  a  woman  of  his  own  tribe 
is  laughed  to  scom,  and  considered  as  marrying  his  own 
sistcr,  eyen  if  she  belong  to  a  separate  diyision  of  the 
tnbe  (^Nołes  on  Tinneh,  Smiłhstmian  Reporty  1866).    In 
India  the  custom  preyails  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
is  of  yery  ancient  origin,  the  Inttitwtee  of  Manu  pre- 
scribing  that  a  *'twice-bom"  man  shall  not  many  t 
woman  related  to  him  within  the  8txth  degree,  or  one 
bearing  his  family  name  (eh.  iii,  §  5).     The  Battas  of 
Sumatra  enforce  this  custom  of  exogamy  by  a  modę  of 
puuishment  which  we  should  imagine  wtnild  effectnally 
secure  its  obaer\-ance.    They  punish  thoee  who  impi- 
ously  marry  within  the  tribe  by  cotting  them  np  alire, 
and  eating  them,  grilled  or  raw,  with  salt  and  red  pep* 
per.    They  claira  that  marriage  between  a  man  and 
woman  who  had  common  anceators  ia  highly  criminal 
(Taylor,  Nat,  Hut,  ofSoaetg,  i,  122).    The  prindpfe  of 
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cacogamy  is  ttiicUjr  enforced  among  the  Atutnlian 
tribea.  Theae  saTages  aro  diyided  into  smali  tribes, 
nained  after  the  districto  which  they  inbabit.  The 
tiibe  inhabiting  a  particular  district  considen  itaelf  the 
owner  thereof,  and  vigorotuly  reaents  any  introńon. 
Yet  there  are  many  tribes  often  foand  inhabiting  the 
aame  area  quite  diffeiently  disposed.  Thos  on  the  sub- 
Himalayan  rangea  aro  certain  tribea  which  forbtd  inter- 
marriage  of  dansmen,  and  othera  which  forbid  mamage 
oataide  of  the  tńbe  limita.  In  some  diatricta,  aa  in  the 
hiUa  on  the  north-eaatem  frontier  of  India,  in  the  Cau- 
casoa,  and  the  hill-rangea  of  Syria,  aro  found  a  yariety 
of  tribea  uidoobtedly  of  the  aame  original  stock,  yet  in 
tbia  particular  ntterly  differing— aome  fortńdding  mar^ 
riage  within  the  tribe,  and  aome  proacribing  marriage 
withottt  it  (McLennan,  p.  147). 

7.  Polycmdry  ani  Pofygma, — ^The  paucity  of  women 
not  only  roveala  to  os  the  reaaon  why  exogamy  beeame 
80  geneially  eatabliahed  among  rade  nadona,  but  alao 
eaaily  explain8  the  practice  oi  poiganidry^  which  we  aro 
told  by  beat  authoritiea  exiat8  to  a  moderate  extent 
among  aayage  raoea.  Lubbock,  however,  wUl  haye  it 
that  *^polyandiy,  or  the  maniage  of  one  woman  to 
aereral  men  at  onoe,  ia  moro  common  than  ia  gener- 
ally  auppoaed,  though  mach  leea  ao  than  polyg^amy" 
(p.  5d ;  oompare  pb  100).  It  proyaila  in  its  moat  atrik- 
ing  fonn  throughoat  Thibet  and  in  the  Himalayan  ro- 
giona.  It  ia  aLso  met  with  in  Geylon,  among  tribea 
of  the  north  of  Aaia,  and  in  parta  of  Africa  and  Amer- 
ica. In  former  times  it  aeema  to  have  preyailed  atill 
moro  widely.  Tadtna  foond  tncea  of  it  among  the 
Germana ;  and  Strabo  tełla  na  that  in  certain  cantona  of 
Media  a  woman  waa  looked  apon  with  contempt  who 
had  leaa  than  fiye  huabanda  (lib.  ii,  p.794).  CflBaar  tella 
na  that  in  hia  time  polyandiy  preyidled  among  the  Brit- 
ona  (Z>e  BtUo  GeMioo,  lib.  y,  eh.  xiy) ;  and  other  traoea 
of  ita  former  exiatenoe  romain.  It  oocura  in  two  dia- 
tinct  forma :  the  ruder,  that  in  which  the  huabanda  aro 
not  brothen ;  the  kaa  rude,  that  in  which  they  aro  broth- 
cra.  The  latter  form  only  proyaila  in  Thibet  In  aey- 
eral  other  plaoea,  aa  in  Ceylon,  the  two  forma  ooexiat^ 
In  Thibet  the  choioe  of  the  wife  ia  the  priyilege  of  the 
elder  brother.  The  number  of  huabanda  doea  not  ap- 
pear  to  be  defined  or  reatricted  within  fixed  limita.  The 
aame  ayatem  proyaila  thiougbout  the  Himalayan  ro- 
giona,  and  generally  in  Geylon.  Humboldt  foond  thia 
Ibrm  among  the  South  American  aayagea,  and  Cnaar 
among  the  ancient  Britona.  In  oonnection  with  the 
polyandry  of  Ceylon  aro  tiro  diatinct  forma  of  marriage 
— the  Dlga  and  the  Bina.  The  firat  oocura  when  the 
wife  goea  to  liye  in  the  houae  or  yillage  of  her  huaband ; 
the  aecond,  when  the  huaband  or  huabanda  comc  to  liye 
with  her.  Among  the  Kandyana,  the  right  of  inheri- 
tanoe  of  a  woman  and  her  childron  dependa  on  whether 
ahe  ia  a  dlga  or  a  blna  wife  (Forbea,  CtffUm^  i,  838). 
Among  the  Kocha,  though  their  marriage  ia  now  mo- 
nogamooa,  a  Uke  ąyalem  proyails,  aeeming  to  point  to 
former  poljrandry  (oompare,  on  the  preyalenoe  of  poly- 
andiy, McLennan,  p.  180  8q. ;  Lubbock,  p.  100  aą.). 

8.  Family  RekUkmś  among  SaicageM, — That  the  mar- 
riage a3ratem  in  auch  imperfect  atagea  of  deyelopment 
aa  we  find  it  to  be  among  aayage  racea  cannot  furniah 
any  of  the  adyantagea  guaranteed  by  the  Biblical  mai^ 
liage  ayatero,  will  appear  to  all  a  matter  hardly  neoea- 
aaiy  to  be  dwelt  upon.  Yet  thero  aro  aome  faint  ideaa 
of  the  faroily  relation,  aa  we  oonceive  it,  proyailing 
among  rude  nationa  alao.  That  polyandry,  polygamy, 
and  communiam  cannot  eatabliah  the  lelationahip  of 
father  and  mother,  is  clearly  apparent  £xogamy,  how- 
ever,  will  do  thia  meaaurably,  eapeciaUy  where  it  ap- 
proachea  the  mooogamoua  ayatem.  In  commnnal  mar- 
riage no  man  can  identify  hia  father;  the  child  ia 
raiaed  by  the  mother  aa  a  aort  of  tribal  property,  and 
naturally  enough  asaumea  her  name,  and  only  conaidera 
parentage  aa  exi8ting  in  the  female  linę.  Thia  gaye  riae 
to  the  wide-apread  ayatem  of  lanship  throvgh  the  mother 
only,  continoing  to  exiat  in  many  caaea,  though  the 


cause  which  proyoked  it  haa  disappeared.  Thero  ła 
good  reaaon  to  belieye  that  thia  ayatem  formerly  exi8ted 
among  the  Celta,  and  Max  Muller  (Chips  from  a  Ger- 
man Workthop)  haa  traced  it  to  the  ancient  Brahmina. 
It  alao  appeara  to  haye  been  in  exiatence  in  the  Shemi- 
tic  racea,  and  ia  traceable  in  the  Grecian  ayatema.  Ita 
efTect  ia  yiaible  in  the  habita  of  many  modem  tribea, 
and  ahowa  itaelf  eyidently  ia  the  wide-apread  habit,  of 
which  we  haye  already  giyen  seyeral  inatancea,  of  nam- 
ing  the  child  after  the  elan  of  ita  mother,  and  consider- 
ing  it  aa  bek>nging  eapecially  to  her  family.  Another 
cauae  of  thia  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  patemal  relation 
rotght  be  habita  aimilar  to  thoee  attributed  by  Lafitau  to 
the  North  American  Indiana,  who,  he  aaya,  yiaited  their 
wiyea,  aa  it  wcre,  by  atealth :  « Ila  n^oaent  aller  dana  lea 
cabanea  particuliera  ou  habitent  Icura  ^pouaea,  que  du- 
ront  Tobacurit^  de  la  nuit  .  .  .  ce  aerait  un  action  ex- 
traordinaire  de  8*y  prdaenter  le  jour"  (i,  576).  Herodo- 
tua  aaya  that  the  Lyciana  named  the  childron  from  the 
mother.  On  the  Etruacan  tomba  deacent  ia  traced  in 
the  female  linę.  Many  modem  inatancea  exi8t  beaidea 
thoae  we  haye  already  mentioned.  We  may  inatance 
the  Naira,  and  other  peoplea  of  India ;  the  Saporogian 
Coeaacka,  certain  Cbineae  communitiea,  the  Berberta  of 
Sahara,  and  yarioua  other  African  tribea.  Among  the 
Buntar— the  higheat  rank  of  Sndraa  in  Tulara — a  man*a 
children  aro  not  hia  heire.  Dnring  hia  lifetime  he  may 
giye  them  money,  but  all  of  which  he  diea  posaeased 
goea  to  hia  aiatera  and  to  their  children.  When  a  rich 
man  died  in  Guinea,  hia  property  deacended  to  hia  aia- 
ter^a  a<m.  Battel  aaya  the  town  of  Loango  waa  goy- 
emed  by  four  chiefa,  the  aona  of  the  king*a  sister ;  for 
king^a  aona  neyer  beeame  kinpia.  Quatrem^re  rolatea 
that,  *<  Chea  lea  Nubiena,  dit  Abon  Selah,  loraqu'un  roi 
yient  k  mourir  etqu'il  laiaae  un  fib  et  un  neveu  du  cot^ 
de  aa  aoeur,  celui-ci  monte  aur  le  tr6ne  de  pr^f^rence  k 
i'h4ritier  naturel"  {Geoffraph,  tur  TEgypte^  etc).  M*Lcn- 
nan  (^Primif,  Marriage,  p.  247)  thua  tracea  the  deyelop- 
ment of  the  family  relation  to  our  preaent  atatua ;  anc^ 
though  we  haye  aaid  from  the  outaet  that  we  cannot 
aanction  the  poaition  taken  by  him  and  othera  of  hia 
daaa,  we  will  not  refuae  them  an  introduction  to  our 
leadera:  *<The  polyandry,  in  which  all  the  huabanda 
wero  brothera,  would  eatabliah  the  certainty  of  the  chil- 
dren being  of  their  own  blood.  In  time  the  eldeat  broth- 
er beeame  conaidered,  by  a  apeciea  of  fiction,  the  father 
of  all  the  children ;  the  mother  waa  dcpoaed  from  the 
headahip  of  the  family,  and  kinahip  beeame  eatabliahed 
in  the  patemal  linę.  The  elder  brother  beeame  a  aort 
of  pat^familiaa ;  the  right  of  aacceasion  being  in  the 
yonnger  brothera  in  their  order,  and,  after  them,  in  the 
eldeat  aon.  Thua  the  idea  of  fatherhood  grew  up 
through  the  Thibetan  8>''8tem  of  polyandry.  In  moat 
racea,  though,  aa  the  aexea  beeame  more  erenly  bal- 
anced,  through  progreu  loreards  cirUizaiion,  the  ayatem 
of  monogamy  or  of  polygamy  would  arise.  Patemity 
thua  becoming  certain,  the  practice  of  aona  aucceeding 
aa  heira  diroct  to  their  father^a  eatatea  would  ensue,  and, 
aa  thia  idea  of  patemal  kinahip  aroae,  that  of  matemal 
relationahip  would  die  away."  **Our  family  system,  in 
which  the  child  ia  equally  related  to  both  ita  parenta," 
aaya  Lubbock  (p.  110),  ''appeara  at  fint  sight  the  only 
natnral  one,  but  it  ia  meroly  ao  in  connection  with  our 
marriage  ayatem,  there  being  aufficient  rea^n  to  con- 
clude,  aa  we  haye  aeen,  that  the  child  ia  firat  related  to 
the  family  group  only ;  then  to  the  mother,  and  not  to 
the  father;  afterwaida  to  the  father,  and  not  to  the 
noother;  and,  only  aa  a  finał  reault  of  cirilizałum^  be- 
comea  related  to  both."  Maine  {A  ncient  Law)  and  oth- 
er ¥rritera  of  hia  claaa,  however,  hołd  to  a  thcoiy  that 
conaidera  man'a  hiatory,  in  the  light  of  dirine  reycla- 
tion,  to  open  with  perfect  recognition  of  auch  kinahip. 
In  their  yiew  the  family,  under  the  fathcr*8  goyemment, 
waa  conaidered  the  primaiy  unit,  containing  the  germa 
of  the  atate  and  of  royalty.  The  family  gathera  other 
familiea  about  it,  becoming  the  centre  of  a  group ;  and 
theae  groupa,  tracing  back  their  deacent  to  a  common 
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origin,  aggregate  into  tńbea  and  nations.  Tribea  aie 
numerous  wbich  make  thU  claim  to  common  descent. 
But,  upon  inąuiiy,  the  aucesŁor  of  the  race  is  always  a 
legendary  hero  or  god — a  being  inyented  to  explaiii  the 
origin  of  the  tńbe.  In  some  cases  the  time  of  the  in- 
ycntion  ib  known,  as  with  the  Greek  tńbes  which  traoed 
their  descent  to  the  sons  of  Helen. 

There  are  sereral  other  pecultar  customs  widely  in 
Yogue  relating  to  marriage,  some  of  which  are  so  curi- 
008  that  it  will  be  well  to  gire  a  brief  deecription  of 
them  alflo.  The  strangest  of  these  ia  the  generał  avoid- 
ance  of  intercourse  between  children  and  parenta-iu-law, 
in  which  the  one  is  often  forbidden  to  look  at  or  men- 
tion  the  name  of  the  other.  The  reason  or  the  origin 
of  thcfle  customs,  or  of  the  many  strangc  forma  which 
these  assume,  is  not  elear  to  ub,  and  we  can  only  give 
some  instances  of  their  genenl  character.  Under  the 
peculiar  Fijian  system  known  as  the  tabu,  the  husband 
and  wife  are  forbidden  to  eat  from  the  same  dish.  (Com- 
pare  the  above  custom  among  the  Hindus.)  In  other 
places  the  father  is  not  permitted  to  speak  to  the  son 
ailer  the  latter  is  fifteen  years  old  (Williams,  Fijij  i, 
136).  Among  many  races  the  woman  is  abaolutely  for- 
bidden to  speak  to  her  son-in-law.  This  system  pre- 
vałls  generally  among  the  American  Indians  (Origin  of 
Cicilizałiottf  p.  7).  Among  the  Omahaws  neither  the 
father  nor  mother  in-law  will  hołd  direct  commanication 
with  their  son-in-law  (James,  Exp,  to  Rocky  AfouniaiiUj 
i,  232).  Under  the  spcial  system  of  the  Mongols  and 
Kalmucks  a  similar  restriction  appears,  the  wife  being 
forbidden  to  speak  to  her  father-iii-law,  or  to  sit  in  his 
presence.  With  the  O^tiaks  of  Siberia  a  similar  rule 
holds  {^*  Un  filie  mariee  evite  autant  qu'il  lui  est  possi- 
ble  la  presence  du  p6re  de  aon  mari,  tant  qu'eUe  n'a  pas 
d*enfant;  et  le  mari,  pendant  ce  temps,  n^ose  pas  parat- 
tre  devant  la  mfere  de  sa  femme.  Slis  se  rencontrent 
par  hasaiCl,  le  mari  lui  tourne  le  dos,  et  la  femme  se  cou- 
vre  le  vbage*'  [Pallas,  ly,  71  ]).  In  China  cusloms  of  a 
like  naturę  exist,  and  alw  in  some  of  the  Pacific  islands. 
In  some  coses  thut  peculiar  system  aasumes  the  strangest 
and  most  decideil  form.  In  Central  Africa  the  loyer 
carefully  ayoids  seeing  either  the  father  or  mother  of 
his  futuro  bride,  taking  great  precautions  to  ayoid  an 
encounter.  If  he  is  of  a  different  camp,  this  prohibition 
extends  to  all  the  members  of  the  lady'8  camp,  except 
a  few  special  friends  with  whom  he  is  permitted  to  haye 
intercourse.  Ile  ayoids  passing  through  the  camp,  and, 
if  obliged  to  do  ao,  carefully  coyers  his  face  (Caille, 
TraveU  to  Timbuctoo,  i,  94).  This  appears  to  be  a  relic 
of  the  old  system  of  capture,  in  which  the  captor  would 
approach  with  the  greatest  stealth,  and  carefully  ayoid 
being  obseryed  by  the  inmatcs  of  the  opposite  camp,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Australians  aboye  described. 

Another  custom  widely  preyalent,  and  of  a  yet 
stranger  character,  is  that  known  in  Beam  as  Aa  CoU' 
rade,  It  consists  in  putting  the  husband  to  bed  on  the 
birth  of  a  child,  and  nursing  him  with  the  greatest 
care,  while  the  mother  goes  to  her  usual  duties.  In 
some  cases  the  poor  fellow  is  put  on  such  a  strict  regi- 
men  that  he  realiy  becomes  sick.  There  are,  in  fact, 
casss  iu  which  his  peculiar  sufferings  are  continued  fur 
seyeral  months,  and  he  is  ao  hardly  dealt  with  that  a 
rcal  sickness  would  be  far  morę  endurable.  Cases  of 
this  description  occur  in  yarious  parts  of  America,  and 
iu  many  regions  of  Europę  and  Asia,  taking  often  the 
strangest  furms.  The  idea  thus  symbolized  is  that  the 
child  is  afTccted  by  anything  happening  to  its  nearest 
parent,  and  that  any  intemperance  in  eating,  drinking, 
or  otberwise,  seriously  affects  the  health  of  the  child. 
Under  the  idea  of  małe  kinship,  the  father  was  cousid- 
cred  the  nearest  parent ;  hence,  was  obliged  to  perform 
this  peculiar  penance.  Max  MuUer  says  that  the  poor 
husband  was  first  tyrannized  oyer  by  his  female  rela- 
tiyea,  and  afterwards  frightened  into  superstitiously 
making  a  martyr  of  himself,  imtil  he  became  realiy  iii, 
or  took  to  his  bed  in  self-defenco  (Chips  /rota  a  Ger- 
man  Workshop,  ii,  281).     Lafitau  regards  it  as  arising 


from  a  dim  reooUection  of  original  błh,  lejectinif  the 
Carib  explanation  that  if  the  father  eogaged  in  luigh 
labor,  or  was  careless  in  his  diet,  ^  cela  feroit  mai  k  Feo- 
fant,  et  que  cet  enfant  participeroit  k  tona  les  defaatj 
naturels  des  animaux  dont  le  pere  auroit  mange^  (i*^'*,*- 
For  additlonal  illustrations,  see  WsDiiOciu    (J.  U.  W..) 

Monon,  Paul  Henri,  a  Calyinistic  diy ine,  was  bon 
at  Leyden  April  12, 1764.    Aflcr  studying  at  the  Aead- 
emy  of  Leyden,  Marron  entered  the  eodeaiastical  atbct, 
and  in  1776  became  pastor  of  the  Wallooa  Chmch  of 
Dort.    In  1782  he  was  appointed  ehaplain  of  the  Datek 
embassy  at  Parisi   Six  years  later,  Rabant-Saint-EtieiiBe 
secured  his  election  as  pastor  by  the  Pmtestanta  of  Psr- 
is,  on  whom  Louis  XVI  had  just  confened  civil  rigkts, 
and  who  fiattered  themselyes  that  ther  woald  obtaia 
morę  complete  justice.    Being  disappointed  in  thia  hope, 
they  decided,  in  order  to  letain  their  paator,  wIm  had 
just  been  called  to  Sedan,  to  celebrate  public  wonfaip 
in  a  plaoe  rented  for  that  purpose.     In  June,  17$iii, 
fiailly,  mayor  of  Paris,  and  generał  La  Fayette,  obtaia- 
ed  permission  for  the  Protestanta  to  rent  the  Choich  of 
Saint- Louis-du-Louyre,  which  had  been  tapcnaaed. 
Marron  consecrated  it  on  the  22d  of  the  same  momh. 
In  Noyember,  1798,  he  had  to  piesent  to  the  pariab,  aa  a 
patriotic  gifl,  the  four  silyer  cups  nsed  in  the  celebótioa 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.    This  prooeeding  did  not  aaye 
him  from  peraecation.    He  had  been  twioe  arreated  on 
snspicion,  when,  on  the  7th  of  June,  1794,  he  was  again 
imprisoned,  and  did  not  recoyer  his  Kberty  antil  aher 
the  fali  of  Robespierre.    At  this  period,  not  being  afale 
to  exercise  his  ministry  poblidy,  he  priyately  fułfiUed 
its  duties,  and  liyed  on  the  remuneration  reoeired  as 
translator.     In  March,  1795,  he  obtained  permiasion  U> 
resume  his  pastorał  functions.    At  the  time  of  the  leor- 
ganization  of  diyine  worship,  he  shared  largtŁj  in  the 
benefits  of  the  law  of  April  7, 1801,  and  was  confinned 
in  his  position  of  pastor.    Marron  was  a  member  of  tbe 
Institute  of  the  Iow  Gomitries,  and  of  the  Socicty  of 
Sciences  at  Harlem ;  he  had  some  talent  for  preachinir, 
and  poasessed,  aboye  all,  the  showy  gift  of  oratory.    He 
died  at  Paris,  July  80, 1882.     He  eoropoeed  aome  Latin 
yerses  on  the  eyents  of  hia  time,  which  are  not  witbooc 
merit,  and  left  some  smali  works,  of  which  the  piincipal 
are,  Lettre  ttun  Prołetłatd  a  Vabbi  Cerutti  (Piffia,  1789, 
8yo)  (anonjonous)  i^Ptntl-fłenri  Marron  a  la  eiłoyeame 
Helenę- Af arie  Williams  (Paris,  an.  iii,  8vo) ;  thia  lettcr 
has  been  inaerted  in  the  second  yolume  of  his  Letiert 
containing  a  sketch  of  the  połitics  of  France  fram  the 
8l8t  of  May,  1798,  to  the  28th  of  Joly,  17M  (Lond.  1795. 
8  yols.  12mo) : — Constiiułion  du  petiple  Balawe^  traduiie 
du  HoUandaia  (Paris,  1789, 8yo)  i—P,  H.  Marron,  mim»- 
tre  du  eaint-ErangiU  a  Monńeur  JjeeoŁ^  archericne  de 
Bewancon ;  this  letter,  dated  Noy.  1 1, 1804,  is  printed  at 
the  end  of  a  Letter  to  M,  Lecot^  arekbishop  of  Be^mcoK 
on  his  proJect  o/uniHnff  all  the  Prołestanłs  and  Itomtm 
CiUholics  in  the  Frmch  en^nre,  etc.  (Paris,  1807, 8rol 
Marron  also  wrote  for  the  Joumal  de  Paris,  tbe  Jdirr- 
nal,  and  the  Moffosin  Knafchpediąue ;  and  oontributed 
nomerous  artides  to  the  ninth  edition  of  the  AmrrcoK 
Dietionnaire  łlistorique,  to  the  Bioffraphie  UnirtrweUe  of 
Michaud,  and  to  the  Rerue  Kneydopidifme.    He  ia  cred- 
ited  with  the  notes  added  to  Mirabeau^s  work,  entitleJ 
A  u  Bataresy  sur  U  słathouderat  (1 788, 8yo).    See  Necny- 
ioge  de  1832  (Par.  1838, 8yo) ;  Barbier,  Diet,  des  ourrays 
anonymes  et  pseudonymes;  Haag,  Iai  France  Prote$~ 
tante ;  Hoefer,  NouttUe  Biographie  Generale,  yoL  xxxiii, 
s.v. 

MarrOTtr  (nb,  mo'ach,  fatnets,  Job  xxi,  24;  kin- 
dred  is  the  verb  Mn-O,  machah',  Isa.  xxy,  6,  "  falows 
unmarrowed,^  L  e.  drawn  out  from  the  mairow-bones. 
and  therefore  the  most  delicate ;  pytkóc,  Ucb.  ir,  Vi\ 
the  aoft,  oleaginous  substance  contained  in  the  hoIłoT 
of  the  bones  of  onimals  (Job  xxi,  28) ;  uscd  figuratirely 
for  the  delicate  and  most  satisfying  proyisiuns  of  the 
Gospel  (Isa.  xxy,  6),  and  likewise  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment for  the  most  secret  thoughta  of  the  heait  (Ueb,  ir, 
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1^.  Other  temu  so  rendered  are  2^t1  (eAe'fe6,  FUl 
lxiii,  5,/flrf  or  fatnesa,  as  eUewhcre  rendered)  and  ''Sipp 
(shikku'y,  Prov.  iii,  8,  a  moistening^  i,  c.  refreshing  of  thc 
bonea;  or  "  drink,"  as  in  Hos.  ii,  5). 

MarroiRr  ContrOTersy.  The  Mairwo  of  Modem 
DwmUif  was  a  work  publiahed  in  1646  by  Edward  Fisb- 
er  (q.  v.)»  of  Łhe  Uniyerńty  of  Oxford.  It  was  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue,  to  explain  the  freenesa  of  tbe  law — to 
eicpose,  on  the  one  hand,  Antinomian  error,  and  alao,  on 
Łhe  other,'  to  refute  Neonomian  heresy,  or  tbe  idea  Łhat 
Christ  bas,  by  his  atonement,  so  lowered  tbe  require- 
ments  of  the  law  that  merę  endeavor  is  accepted  in  room 
of  perfect  obedience.  A  copy  of  the  book,  wbich  had 
becsi  brooght  into  Scotland  by  an  Engllab  Puritan  sol- 
dier,  was  aocidentally  found  by  Boston,  then  minister 
of  Simpriu,  and  was  repablished  in  1718,  under  the  edi- 
torial  care  of  Mr.  Hogg,  minister  of  Camock.  It  had 
been  recommended  long  before  by  seyeral  divines  of  the 
Westminster  Asaembly.  The  treatise,  conaisting  of 
qaaint  and  stirring  dialogues,  throws  into  bold  relief 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  grace,  occasionally  pata  them 
into  Uie  form  of  a  startUng  proposition,  and  is  gemmed 
with  quotationa  from  eminent  Protestant  diyines.  The 
publication  of  the  Mffrrouj  threw  the  dergy  into  com- 
motion,  and  by  many  of  them  it  was  violently  censured. 
But  not  a  few  of  the  evangelical  pastors  gave  it  a  cor- 
dial  welcome,  and  among  miiititudes  of  tbe  people  it  be- 
came  a  favorite  book,  next  in  veneration  to  the  Bibie 
and  the  Shorter  Catechism.  In  1719  its  editor,  Mr. 
Hogg,  wrote  an  explanation  of  some  of  its  passages^  but 
in  the  same  year  prindpal  Uaddow,  of  St.  Andrew^s, 
opened  the  Synod  of  Fife  with  a  sermon  directed  against 
it.  The  synod  reque8ted  tbe  publication  of  the  dis- 
ooarse,  and  this  step  was  thc  sigńol  for  a  warfare  of  foor 
yeaia'  duration.  The  Assembly  of  that  year,  acting  in 
tbe  same  spińt  with  the  Synod  of  Fife,  instructed  its 
commission  to  look  after  books  and  pamphlets  promoting 
auch  opinions  aa  are  found  in  the  Marrow,  though  tbey 
(k>  not  name  the  book,  and  to  summon  before  them  tbe 
authors  and  recommenders  of  auch  publicationa.  The 
commission,  so  instructed  and  armed,  appointed  a  com- 
mittee,  of  which  pńncipal  Haddow  was  the  soul;  and 
'  before  tbta  committee,  named  the  ^'  Committee  for  Fu- 
nty of  Doctrine,"  four  miniatera  were  immediately  sum- 
monecL  The  same  committee  gave  in  a  report  at  the 
jiext  Assembly  of  1720,  in  the  sbape  of  an  overture,  dass- 
ifying  the  doctrines  of  the  Marrmoy  and  solemnly  con- 
demning  them.  It  selected  several  paaaages  which  were 
paiBdoxically  expreased,  while  it  severed  others  from 
Łhe  context,  and  held  them  up  as  contrary  to  Scriptnre 
and  to  the  ConftNion  of  Faith,  The  paasages  marked 
for  reprobation  were  arrmiged  under  diatinct  heada — 
auch  aa  the  naturę  of  faith,  the  atonement,  hoUness,  obe- 
dience and  ita  motiye,  and  the  position  of  a  belierer  in 
reference  to  the  law.  The  committee  named  them  as 
errors,  tbus — univer8al  atonement  and  pardon,  assurance 
of  the  rery  essence  of  faith,  holiness  not  neceasary  to 
aalration,  and  the  belieyer  not  under  the  law  as  a  rule 
of  life.  Had  the  Marrow  inculcated  such  tenets  it 
would  have  been  objectionable  indeed.  The  report  was 
diacossed,  and  the  result  was  a  stem  condemnati<m  of 
the  Marrow;  and  ^Hhe  General  Asaembly  do  hereby 
Btrictly  prohibit  and  discharge  all  the  ministers  of  this 
Church,  either  by  preaching,  writtng,  or  printing,  to 
reoommend  the  said  book,  or  in  discourse  to  say  any- 
thing  in  faror  of  it ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  tbey  are  here- 
by cnjoined  and  required  to  wam  and  exhort  those  peo- 
ple in  whose  hands  the  said  book  is  or  may  come  not  to 
read  or  use  the  same."  That  book,  which  had  been  so 
highly  lauded  by  many  of  the  southem  divinea— auch 
as  Caryl  and  Burroughes — by  the  men  who  had  firamed 
the  yery  creed  of  the  Scottisb  Church,  and  who  were 
uniyersally  acknowledged  to  be  as  able  aa  most  men  to 
know  truth  and  detect  error,  waa  tbus  put  into  a  Pres- 
byterian  Indtx  eatpurgaiorius*  Nobody  can  justify  the 
extreme  atatementa  of  the  Marrow^  but  their  b^uring 


and  connection  plainly  free  them  from  an  Antinomian 
tenden<y.  In  fact,  some  of  the  so-calleA  Antinomian 
statementa  condenmed  by  the  Assembly  are  in  the  yery 
worda  of  ińspiration.  But  the  rigid  decision  of  the  A»- 
sembly  only  added  fuel  to  thecontroYersy  which  it  waa 
intended  to  allay,  and  the  forbidden  book  became  morę 
and  morę  an  object  of  intense  anxiety  and  prevalent 
study.  The  popular  party  in  the  Church  at  once  eon- 
certed  meaaures  to  have  Uiat  act  repealed.  Cousulta- 
tions  were  repeatedly  held  by  a  aection  of  the  eyangeli- 
cal  clergy,  and  at  length  it  was  agreed  to  band  in  a 
representation  to  the  coiirt,  complaining  of  the  obnox- 
ious  decision,  and  of  the  injury  which  had  been  done  by 
it  to  precious  truth.  This  representation  was  signed  by 
twelye  ministers,  and  it  briefly  called  the  Assembly^s 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  had  condemned  propositiona 
which  are  in  accordance  at  once  with  the  Bibie  and  the 
symbolical  books.  The  names  of  tbe  twelye  were — 
Messrs.  James  Hogg,  Camock ;  Thomas  Boston,  Etter- 
ick ;  John  Bonar,  Torphicheu ;  John  Williamson,  Inyer- 
esk ;  James  Kidd,  Qaeen8ferTy ;  Gabriel  Wilson,  Max- 
ton ;  Ebenezer  Erskine,  Portmoak ;  Balph  Eiskine  and 
James  Wardlaw,  Dunfermline;  Henry  Dayidson,  Gala- 
shiels;  James  Bathgate,  Oni^ell;  and  William  Hunter, 
lilliesleaf.  These  are  the  famous  '' Marrow  Men" — 
also  known  as  the  "Twelye  Brethren'*  and  the  "Repre- 
senters."  Tbey  were  long  held  in  great  yeneration  by 
the  loyers  of  eyangelical  religion.  Says  Buck  {TheoL 
Did,  8.  y.), "  The  *  Representem*  were  not  only  accurate 
and  aUe  diyines,  and  seyeral  of  them  leamed  men,  but 
minbters  of  the  most  enlightened  and  tender  con- 
sciences,  eneroies  in  doctrine  and  practico  to  all  licen- 
tiousncss,  &nd  shining  examples  of  true  holiness  in  all 
manner  of  conyersation.  Tbey  were  at  tbe  same  time 
zealous  adherenta  to  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  the 
Catechisms."  Othcr  discussions  foUowed;  the  Repre- 
senters  were  summoned,  in  1722,  to  the  bar  of  the  A»- 
sembly  and  adroonishcd,  against  which  they  solemnly 
protestcd.  As  the  Assembly  was  not  supported  in  the 
position  it  had  aasumed  by  the  religious  scntiment  of 
thc  nation,  no  fiirther  steps  were  taken  in  tbe  matter, 
and  tbus  tUc  yictory  Ańrtually  lay  with  the  eyangelical 
recusants.  It  was,  howeyer,  substantially  this  same 
doctrinal  controyersy — thongh  it  did  not  go  by  tbe  same 
name — which,  eleyen  years  later,  resulted  in  the  depo- 
sition  of  Ebenezer  Erskine  and  the  origination  of  the 
secession  of  1734.  See  Eadie,  £"0^4.  Cyclopadia,  s.  y. ; 
Brit,  and  For,  Ev,  Rev,  1868  (April),  p.  261 ;  Hethering- 
ton,  Eccłts.  Hist,  Ch,  of  Scotland  (see  Index  in  yoL  ii). 
See  also  Erskike,  Ebe:«ezer. 

Mars,  a  contraction  of  Marert  or  Marors,  in  the 
Oscan  or  Sabinę  langnage  Mamert,  Greek  Artrs,  is  the 
name  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  god  of  war,  or,  better,  of 
battles. 

(1)  With  the  Romans  this  diyinity  is  sumamed  Gra' 
ditnts  (=ffrandis  divus,  the  great  god),  also  StkantUf 
and  appears  to  haye  been  originally  an  agricultural  de- 
lty—propttiatory  offerings  were  presented  to  him  as  the 
guardian  of  fields  and  flocks ;  but  as  the  fierce  shephcrda 
who  founded  the  city  of  Romę  were  eyen  morę  addicted 
to  martial  than  to  pastorał  pursuits,  one  can  e&sily  un- 
derstand  how  Mar*  SUcanus  should  haye,  in  the  course 
of  time,  become  the  "  God  of  War."  Mars,  who  was  a 
perfect  representation  of  the  stera,  relentlcss,  and  eyen 
croel  yalor  of  the  old  Romans,  was  held  in  the  highest 
honor.  He  ranked  next  to  Jupiter;  like  hira  he  borę 
the  yenerable  epithet  of  Fałher  CMsLn-pit^r) ;  he  was 
one  of  the  three  tutelary  diyinitiea  of  the  city,  to  each 
of  whom  Kuma  appointed  a  flamen ;  nay,  he  was  said 
to  be  the  father  of  Romulua  himself  (by  Rhea  Silyia, 
the  prieateaa  of  Yesta),  and  was  thus  belieyed  to  be  the 
real  piogenitor  of  tbe  Roman  people.  He  had  a  sano- 
tuary  on  the  Quirinal ;  and  the  bill  leceiyed  ita  namo 
from  his  somame,  Ouirimu,  tbe  moet  probable  meaning 
of  which  ia  the  tpear^armed.  It  waa  under  this  design 
nation  that  be  was  inyoked  as  the  protector  of  the  Oui- 
riUs  (citizena) — in  otfaer  worda,  of  the  state.     The 
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princip*]  loiinila  acni  to  him  wen  tbe  woir 

boiM^    He  had  nuuij'  templn  rC  Komc,  the  moat  cele- 

bnled  or  nhich  <ru  that  auuide  th«  Parła  Capaia, 

on  the  AppUn  Ho»d.    The  t' 

Romana  practiced  athletic  (nd  miliUry  eKerdMS,  iru 

named  ijier  htm ;  K>  was  the  motith  of  Haich  {Hai '' 

the  fint  monCh  ofthe  Koman  year.    The  Ladi  M, 

la  (gamm  held  in  his  himor)  weie  celebrated  cveTj 

jrear  in  the  cinus  oa  the  IM  or  AugatL 

(2)  Ahłs,  the  r.retkgodof  war,  was  the  eonoT  Zeus 
and  Hera,  and  the  ravorit«  or  Aphrodite,  wba  borę  him 
serenl  children.     He  is  repicsented  in  Greek  poetr;* 
a  most  sanguinary  iiivinity,  delighting  in  war  fot  i 
otrą  sake,  and  in  the  destniction  af  men.    Berore  him 
into  bsltle  goes  his  siatei  Erii  (Strife) ;  along  with  hi 
are  hia  sona  and  companious,  nrinMw  (Horror),  and  i** 
boi  (Fear).     He  di>e»  not  alwaj-a     " 


and  the  I  tdokpwtintbeSpaniihWararSiiocearioaiii  tbeKab- 


He  a 


D  tbe  T 


wthec 


w  the  I 
Diomede 


t  atwayi 
im,  and  in  hu  Tali,  says  Hi 
ir  ten  thousand  warrioił  togcther."     3uch 
ion  would  have  becn  deemed  blasphemous  by 
:  Koman  mind,  imliued  as  it  was  with  a 
sgods.   Tbeworshi 


■Tery 


prei-alenl  in  Greece ; 
it  is  believfd  (o  have 
been  imported  Trom 


RTest  seals,  and  theie 
Ares  was  beUeved 
have  bis  chief  han 


Hehac 


Athena,  S: 
j,  Olympia,  and  other 

placei.  On  statues 
•nd  reliers  M  is  repreaenleil  as  a  person  of  great  miu- 
cular  power,  and  either  naked  or  dothed  with  the  chla- 
mys. ~ Chambers,  CgHap.  a.  v.;  Smith.  Did.  Cr.  and 
flom.  Biog.  aad  MylhoL  voL  ii,  s.  v, ;  YoUmer,  MytkoL 
WirUrbiKh.  8.  V. 

Mars,  Sr.,  ■  French  hermit,  was  bom  at  Baia,  near 
La  Guerche,  about  610.  He  was  prieat  at  Vitre,  and 
aoąuireil  a  great  reputation  for  piety.  When  oid,  he 
construeted  a  hermitage  for  himaelf  in  some  waite  land 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  rillage  of  Man,  and  there 
ended  his  days,  HU  tomb  became  ceiehrated  fot  the 
Dumerous  miracles  which  it  was  ciaimed  wen  perfonned 
there.  The  railliful  came  Ihithet  on  pilgnmagea  froni 
all  parta  of  Dtittany.  In  1427  the  inhabitaau  of  Bais, 
fearing  sn  incursion  of  the  English,  carried  the  body 
of  their  saint  to  Saint-Madelaiite  de  Vitr^.  The  dan- 
ger  pasBod,  the  Baisieni  demaniled  the  body  of  their 
BaintjbutthecanonaofYitrerefusedtorestoreit.    Krom 

their  prociouarelic;  hutthe  inhabilants  of  Yitrt  always 
prored  the  slronger,  and  re  tained  the  body  of  Saint  Mars 
uptil  1750,  when  a  dec™  of  ihc  Parlioment  ofRennea 
reconciled  the  partics  by  dii-iding  the  body  of  Ihe  saint 
YitiB  kept  the  head,  the  tight  thigh,  and  two  sides; 
Bais  had  the  remainder.  ThefeatiYal  of  Saint  Mara  oc- 
cutaon  the  Htbof  January  and  aistofJune.  At  these 
periods  the  slirine  is  carried  mlemnly  through  the  sur- 
Tounding  country.  — Uom  Łoliiieau,  Uiitoirt  dt  Bn- 
lagne ;  Godescaid,  Yie  da  plai  ciUln-rt  Sainlt,  voL  i ;  A. 
Hugyi, Ła  FraiKt piUoraqae ;  \ioKftt,Xoae, Biog.Giat' 

Matsay.CiiAkLsaHECTOR  de  ST.QEORais,J/'ar- 
Cuu  dt,  a  Freneh  mystii,  was  bom  in  1688  at  Paris, 
whiiher  bis  parents,  pious  members  of  the  Reformed 
Church,hadlied(o  aroid  the  peraecution  raging  againat 
the  Pioustants  in  the  pcDvincCB.  While  vet  a  vooth 
the  whole  (amily  temoved  to  Germany,  and  there  Charies 


Bonrignon  (q.  v.),  and  with  bis  ftiend  Condier  ntimt, 
in  1711,  to  Schwaizenan.in  the  proiince  of  WitlgeiHiu. 
I  Cotdiet,  howtTer,  lesTing  him,  he  matried.iii  1713. Cn 
Eliiabeth  of  Calletberg,  «ho«e  vtews  wtre  eimilar  to  hu 
own.  Dnring  the  ycais  17  IB- 16  he  madę  seTeTałjaiT- 
ney»  lo  SwitierUnd,  where  he  becante  BcquMinled  wiih 
the  worka  of  Madame  Gujon  (ą.  y.\  He  then  renmwi 
to  Scfawmenau,  leatncd  the  waleb-makioic  trwłe.  be. 
came  preaident  of  the  niiladelphian  Societr.  and  re- 
rided  theie  nntil  1721.  In  1746  be  becane'  ■  PWtu. 
and  died  in  Ihe  neighborhood  of  Ambłeben  m  1 753.  s 
inily  erangelieal  Christian,  a  diactple  lA  Christ,  dine- 
ing  faithfully  lo  the  tiuth  as  it  ia  in  Jeana.    Manay  hai 

gtest  influence  in  propagating  throngboot  O aiiy  the 

mTStic  i-ieWB  of  BÓurignon  and  Gtnnm.  He  wrote  Frri- 
mBMpe  u.  dirudiett  Ditaine  (ITM) ;— Zw^mb  n« 
KaJa  r.d.ItieJiligltrild.Wi^d.Giiitn  (17SA,9pwul; 
—Sdbilbioffnipkit,  in  the  !d  vdI.  oT  Talentt,  S^trm  i 
/la/irrai  HtHimde  (Elbeif.  I»i6).  —  Giifael,  CeaoL  drr 
unArn  Impiratioiu-prmrmibii  (in  Niedner'a  Zfilielir.  i. 
Aur.  r*K^  1866,  iii,S!l,4)T  the  same,  Coc*,  d  nlWiit 
/.44ciu,etc.(CobllB63),ii,bk.ix;  abo  Ihe  ex<xllait  d- 
licle  in  Henng,  Rtal-ICii/i/Uop,  ix,  116  sq. 

Marsden,  Samitel,  one  ot  tbe  nobleat  miańmarr 
workere  the  Chureh  of  Gngland  erer  scnt  oat  to  bu- 
lle Ibr  Christ,  the  nated  Auslralian  chaplun  a»d  frinid 
of  the  Maori,  was  bom  of  bombie  parentage  in  1764. 
and  was  edncated  at  tbe  free  grammar^chool  at  HoH, 
by  the  celebrated  English  diyitte  Dr.  Joaepb  Mibm. 
Samud  hegan  life  as  ■  tradesman  at  Leeda,  He  had 
been  conTCTted  imderWerieyan  preaching,  hsd  joised 
tbe  Hethodiata,  and  belocged  to  their  aodely  fot  *Btnt 
time,  bul,haTLng  high^  aspirations  than  tbe  m^cas- 
tile  professioD,  he  entered  tbe  Enf^isb  Choreh  to  seenrt 
a  collegiaM  training.  Ha  waa  [Jaced  at  St.  Joappli's  Cc4. 
legę,  Cambridge,  and  theie  educałed  by  Ihe  Elland  So- 
ctety,  whoae  objeet  it  waa  to  aid  poor  young  men  hav- 
ing  the  minist^  in  ńew.  Befote  Haisden  had  eTCn 
taken  his  d^ree,  he  waa  atfered  the  ehaplaincy  to  New 
South  Wales.  At  fint  be  was  rery  adyerse  to  accrpl- 
ing  it,  but,  flnding  that  there  was  no  one  wbo  coold  » 
well  fili  this  diffłcult  poat,  be  consented,  and  in  tbe  fpnng 
of  1793  waa  ordained.  Soon  altet  he  manied  Elizabeth 
Tristan,  a  Tery  worthy  lady,  wbo  did  much  to  aid  tiim 
in  his  misabnary  lalnn.  In  1794  he  airit-ed  at  Par*- 
matta,  hia  new  borne.  Fjuły  in  tbe  17th  centary  Enp- 
land  had  adopted  penal  tranaportation.  The  newly^o 
ąuired  lerriloriea  In  America  were  tben  iwed  fiii  this 
pufpoae,  and,  as  we  know,  oftenlimes  aided  in  the  prop- 
agation  of  wbite  slaveiy.  The  Itevolution.  and  Ihe  nb- 
■equent  establishment  of  independence  in  Ihe  eokaiin. 
obltged  England  lo  discontinue  this  ptartice  of  dispoiuig 
ofcriminaK  But  the  gnat  fear  enlertained  in  EngUnd 
that  the  country  would  be  OTenun  with  erime.  led  th* 
goremment  of  George  III  to  establish  a  penal  colony  ia 
Australia.  About  Beven  yeat*  pieriiHis  to  Manden's  ar- 
tival  thate  the  flnt  convict  ship  had  been  aent  ont  witb 
irlng  fteighl,aitdyet  up  to  this  time  religious  train- 
was  unknown.  It  little  matłered  to  England  wbai 
became  of  the  convict.  so  kmg  as  be  was  well  out  nf  het 
powerfiil  militaty  fórce  was  teąoiml  to  keep 

slead  of  being  benefiled,  they  wen  nUhei  bardmed  in 

heir  sins.     Kor  teaching  Ihe  Gospel  the  Chinrh  far- 

lisbed  oniy  two  ministeni — for  aoldien,  convicts.  aeltlFTK 

and  all.    Hatsden  waa  one  of  theae,  and,  tbe  senior 

preacbet  failing  in  health,  he  was  loon  left  lo  stmggle 

alone.     Allhough  severely  tried  by  domcttic  affik- 

n,  he  waa  not  found  wanting.     At  Ihat  time  the  cua- 

n  preYsiled  there  and  in  England  for  the  parish  piint 

adminiater  justice  as  well  as  give  spiritual  adi-ite. 

The  aon  of  a  Yorkshire  (krmer  could  not  be  expeciedIo 

iversant  with  law,  but  good  eenae  and  a  elear 

peiceptinn  of  Juitice  came  to  the  resene.     Hia  famiing 

edncation,  however,  aerred  hun  wejl,  for,  iacdving  a 
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grant  of  Und,  and  thirteen  ooDTictato  tiU  it^as  part  |>a7- 
meut  for  hU  service8,  be  madę  it  tbe  model  farm  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  from  the  proflts  was  enabled  to  estab- 
liab  schools  and  miMtona.  A  rebellious  spirit  manifest- 
ing  itself  among  tbe  conYictS)  Marsden  eailed  for  £ng- 
land,  after  an  absence  of  foorteen  yeara^  to  appeal  to  tbe 
home  govemment.  Hia  main  object  was  to  aecore  a 
^ant  permitting  tbe  oonvictJi'  friends  to  go  out  witb 
them  to  tbe  penal  colony.  Tbis  was  denied  bun,  but 
hb  representation  that  tbe  oonYicta  ongbt  U>  be  ifl- 
Btructed  in  trades  was  well  received. 

During  bis  yisit  to  England  Mr.  Marnden  alio  laid  the 
foundation  of  tbe  miasions  to  New  Zealand,  and  prepared 
to  become  tbe  apostle  of  tbe  Maori  raoe.  Before  leav- 
ing  Australia  be  had  had  some  intercourae  witb  tbeee 
tribes,  wbicb  be  found  to  be  of  a  much  bigber  t3rpe  of 
humanity  than  tbe  Austialian  native.  Indeed,  tbey 
poeseased  sucb  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  ourioaity  that 
tbey  would  often  Yisit  tbe  island  of  Australia,  and  Mars- 
den  is  said  to  bare  entertained  tbirty  at  one  time.  He 
vainly  endeavored  to  obtain  help  from  tbe  Churcb  Mis^ 
sionary  Sodety^  No  clergyman  could  be  found  to  un- 
dertake  the  miasion  to  New  Zealand,  but  two  laymeui 
William  Hall  and  John  King,  conaented  to  act  aa  pio- 
neen.  Theae  two  good  men  acoompanied  Maraden  to 
Australia  in  August,  1809.  Tbey  were  aoon  foUowed  by 
Thooaas  Kendall.  To  transfer  theae  lay  missionariea  to 
their  intended  field  of  labor,  Manden  conoeived  tbe  plan 
of  fitting  out  a  missionary  abip,  but,  failing  to  interest 
outside  parties,  he  finally  purcbaaed  a  amall  one  at  bis 
own  espense.  This  was  tbe  A  dwe,  tbe  firot  of  tbe  mia- 
sion sbips  that  now  carry  the  Goapel  to  erery  part  of 
tbe  globe.  Maisden  accompanied  this  expedition,  and 
was  kindly  welcomed  by  the  natires.  Hb  metbod  in 
founding  miasions  to  propagate  Cbristianity  was  unlike 
that  of  Eliot,  to  begin  witb  faith,  and  then  to  look  for 
ciyilization.  He  rather  thought  that  civilization  pre- 
pared the  way  for  tbe  aooeptance  of  faitb,  and,  as  hb 
teachers  were  laymen,  he  employed  them  only  in  laying 
the  foundations  of  a  ChristUn  ciTilization.  Marsden 
frequently  repeated  hb  vbits,  and  in  many  ways  aided 
the  enterprise.  On  hb  fonrth  ybit  he  took  out  with 
him  the  Uev.  Henry  Williams,  who  afterwards  became 
bbhop  of  a  Maori  district.  It  was  now  nine  years  mnce 
he  had  (irst  landed  here,  and,  in  spite  of  so  many  disap- 
pointments  and  so  much  oppoeition,  he  found  the  con- 
dttion  of  the  nattves  greatly  improved.  A  Wealeyan 
mission  had  been  establbbed  at  Wingaroa,  under  Mr. 
Leigh.  During  hb  two  montbs'  stay  he  endeavored  to 
persnade  the  natives  to  adopt  a  fłxed  form  of  govem- 
ment,  and  advised  the  missionaries  to  collect  a  vocabu- 
lary,  and  arrange  a  grammar  that  might  aid  in  futurę 
translations.  In  1838  he  madę  hb  serentb  and  last 
vbit.  He  was  now  seyenty-two  years  of  tif^  Wher- 
eyer  he  went  he  was  greeted  as  the  friend  of  the  Maori. 
He  had  always  hoped  that  thb  inteUigent  people  might 
be  Chrbtianized,  and  it  gladdened  hb  beart  to  see  the 
improyements  tbey  had  madę.  Sunday  was  generally 
obseryed  among  the  natiyes,  and  polygamy  and  canni- 
balism  were  fost  diminbhing,  and  tbeie  was  eyery  token 
that  the  apostle  of  New  Zealand  had  conąuered  a  coun- 
try and  people  for  the  Churcb  of  God.  Marsden  was 
possessed  of  a  will  and  force  of  character  that  enabled 
him  to  acoomplbh  whateyer  he  undertook.  He  died 
May  12, 1888.  See  Miss  Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  Pioneers 
cmd  FounderSf  p.  216-240.    See  Nkw  Z£ALAMi>;  Sel- 

WTN. 

Mar^sena  (Heb.  Martena^  ^30*^^,  according  to 
Benfey,tbe  Sanacrit  mar«Aa,iioUp,with  the  Zend  ending 
na,man;  Sept.  Map9fva,  but  most  copies  omit;  Yulg. 
Marsana)^  one  of  the  seyen  Medo-Persian  satraps  or 
riziers  of  Xerxe8  (Esth.  i,  14).  B.C.  483.  Joscphus  un- 
desstands  that  they  had  the  office  of  inteipreters  of  the 
laws  (.4n/.  xi,  6,1). 

Mars'  HiU  ('A^ioc  arayoc,  eolHi  Mardut,  Acts 
xvii,  22,  the  Areopagusy  as  in  ver.  19;  ao  called,  acoord* 


ing  to  Pausan.  i,  28, 5,  from  the  fact  that  Mara  waa  firat 
judged  there),  a  limestone  bill  in  Athens,  nortb-west  of 
tbe  Acropolb  (Herod,  yiii,  52),  and  considerably  lower 
(Pococke,  Ecutf  iii,  tab.  65),  where  (eyen  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Boman  emperors,  Gell.  xii,  7)  tbe  most  an- 
cient  and  boaated  Athenian  supremę  tribunal  (Tacitus, 
AimaL  ii,  55)  and  court  of  morab  (ifischyL  Eumen,  701 ; 
Senec.  Traną,  8 ;  Y al.  Max.  ii,  6, 4),  composed  of  the  most 
honorable  and  upright  citizens  (Athen.  yi,  p.  251),  and 
beld  in  tbe  bighest  regard  not  only  throughout  Greece, 
but  eyen  among  foreigners  (oomp.  Wetstein,  ii,  565),  had 
Its  sessions,  to  discuss  cases  of  ciyil  and  criminal  offences, 
originally  according  to  tbe  sole  law  of  its  own  discre- 
ti<Ni  (comp.  Arbtot.  Polit,  ii,  10 ;  y,  12 ;  Macrob.  Soiurru 
vii,  1,  p.  204;  QuintiL  JnstUuU  y,  9 ;  Allian,  F.  H,  y,  15). 
After  haying  continued  for  many  oenturies  in  fuli  au- 
thority,  it  fell  under  some  restrictaons  in  the  times  of 
the  New  Test, ;  but  the  datę  of  its  extinction  b  un* 
known.  (See  Pauly,  ReaUEncykhp.  i,  700  są. ;  Doder- 
lein,  in  the  IlalL  Enqfkiop.  y,  193  8q. ;  also  Meursii  Are^ 
opaffuSf  Ludg.  Bat.  1624;  Bockh,  De  Arecpago^  BeroL 
1826.)  From  some  part  of  that  hill,  but  not  before  tbe 
judges  (for  there  is  no  tracę  of  a  regubr  judicial  pro- 
cedurę in  the  entire  narratiye),  Paul  deliyered  hb  fa- 
mous  address  (Acts  xyii,  19  8q.)  to  his  bearers  upon  the 
steps  and  in  the  yalley  (comp.  Kobinson,  Jiesearcht:$,  i, 
10  8q.).    See  Akeopaous. 

Marsh  {HOh  9^'^i  ft  coUecHan  of  waters,  Ezek.  xlyii, 
11 ;  elsewhere  a  cbtem  or  merroiry  rendered  **  pit,"  Isa. 
xxx,  14 ;  Jer.  xiy,  8),  a  swamp  or  wet  piece  of  bnd. 
The  passage  in  Ezekiel  speaka  of  the  futurę  blessings 
of  the  Jews  after  their  restoration  under  the  iigive  of 
drainage  of  land  useless  by  its  dampness :  **  But  tbe  miry 
plaoes  thereof,  and  the  marishes  thereof,  shall  not  be 
healed:  they  shall  be  given  to  salt"  (xlyii,  11) ;  that  is, 
tbe  part  in  queation  shall  be  resenred  for  the  production 
of  salt  by  the  eyaporation  of  tbe  waters  (see  Henderson, 
Camment,  ad  loc).  It  b  supposed  that  the  *^  yalley  of 
salt"  in  the  neigbborhood  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  here  refer- 
red  to,  for  there  the  Kedron,  the  couree  of  which  the 
prophet  deacribea  tbe  holy  waters  aa  followtng,  empties. 
Tbis  plain  or  yalley  bas  been  trayersed  and  described  by 
captaina  Irby  and  Mangles  in  terms  appropriate  to  the 
prophecy.  Lieut.  Lynch,  in  coasting  around  the  South- 
ern extremity  of  tbe  Dead  Sea,  found  not  only  the  Ghof 
to  be  an  immense  marshy  flat,  but  tbe  bottom  of  the 
lakę  itself  a  muddy  shoal,  scarcely  allowing  the  boat  to 
be  rowed  througb  it.  The  salt  bills  around  preeented  a 
scenę  of  nnmitigated  desolation  {łJrpedition,  p.  810). 

Manh,  Francis,  a  noted  Irish  prebte,  flourished 
in  the  aecond  balf  of  the  17th  century.  He  was  madę 
bbhop  of  Limerick  in  1667 ;  was  transferred  to  Kilroore 
and  Ardagh  in  1673 ;  in  1682  became  arcbbbhop  of  Dub- 
lin, and  died  in  1693.  But  little  b  accessible  to  gather 
a  detailed  acoount  of  hb  life  and  work.  Lawrence  B. 
Phillips  (Diet.  Biog,  Ref.)  refers  to  Cotton,  Fa»ti  Eccle- 
sta  Hibermca  (Dubl.  1849, 5  yols.  8vo),  and  to  D^Alton, 
Lives  o/the  A  rMishops  o/Dublm  (Dublin,  1838, 8vo). 

Marsh,  Herbert,  an  Englbb  theologian  and  prel- 
ate,  *'  one  of  the  acutest  and  most  tnily  leamed  diyinea 
of  hb  day,"  was  bom  in  London  in  1757,  and  was  edu- 
cated  at  St.  Jobn's  College,  Cambridge;  graduated  with 
great  dbtinction;  was  madę  fellow,  and  became  M.A. 
in  1782.  He  then  went  to  the  Continent,  and  stud- 
ied  at  the  Uniyersity  of  Gottingen,  and  later  at  Leip- 
sic.  He  retumed  to  England  in  1800,  and  in  1807  be- 
came profeasor  of  diyinity  at  Cambridge.  In  1816  he 
waa  appointed  bbhop  of  LlandafT,  and  bbhop  of  Peter- 
boiough  in  1819.  He  died  May  1,1889.  He  publbhed 
aeyeral  religious  and  controYersial  treatises,  and  fur- 
nbhed  an  exceUent  English  tranabtion  of  Michaelb's 
Introduclum  to  the  New  TeMtammfj  with  notes.  *'A  dis- 
sertation  on  tbe  genuinenesa  of  1  John  y,  7,  induded  in 
Micbaelis^s  work,  drew  from  Mr.  Trayis,  arehdeacon  of 
Chester,  *  Letters  to  Edward  Gibbon,  £sq.,*  in  defenoe 
of  the  gennineneaa  of  the  paasage,  wbicb  biabop  Marah 
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answered,  in  vindication  of  Michadu  and  hinudf,  in  his 
oelebrated  'Lettera  tu  Archdeacon  TraviB* — an  abk  and 
critlcal  prodoction,  bot  whicb  did  not,  as  scme  eminent 
scholan  have  suppoeed,  settle  the  ąuestion.  He  baa 
alao  pobltshed  8everal  parta  of  a  Cow-we  ofJDicmity  Leet- 
uresj  with  a  bUtońcal  view  of  the  progren  of  theo- 
logical  learning,  and  notioes  of  autbon.  Thia  work,  en- 
tiUed  Ijecturts  on  DMmty^  wiłh  an  A  eeount  o/ the  prmr 
cipal  A  ułhors  who  hope  eroeUed  in  Theologiecd  Learning 
(7  parta,  Cambr.  1809-23;  Lond.  1838),  inclades  *Lect- 
ures  on  Sacred  Criticiam  and  Interpretation,*  whicb  have 
been  pablbbed  separatelj,  and  are,  as  is  well  known 
to  Bibltcal  scholara,  of  tbe  highest  value"  (Home,  in 
BibL  Bib,  1839,  p.  160  8q.).  His  ocber  works  are  Eaaay 
<m  the  Use/ulneu  and  Ńeceuity  of  Theologieal  Learning 
to  thote  designed/or  Hofy  Orders  (1792) : — Comparatiee 
View  ofthe  Churcheś  of  EngUmd  and  Borne  (Lond.  1841, 
8to).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  ofBrit.  and  A  mer,  Auth.  ii, 
1225 ;  BlackuHHMTs  Magazine,  xxix,  69  8q. 

Marah,  James,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  Julj  19, 1794,  at  Hartford,  Yt.  He  gradoated 
at  Dartmouth  College  in  1817;  spent  some  years  in  An- 
dover  Theological  Seminary ;  was  ordained  Oct  12, 1824, 
and  during  tbe  same  roontb  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
a  professoisbip  in  Hampden  Sydney  College,  Ya.  In 
1826  be  was  dected  president  of  tbe  Unirersity  of  Yer- 
mont,  whicb  position  be  resigned  in  1833,  bot  continoed 
as  professor  of  morał  and  inteUectoal  phikMopby  until 
1840.  He  died  at  Colchester,  Yt.,  Joly  8, 1842.  Dr. 
Marsh  assisted  in  translating  the  work  of  Bdlermann  on 
the  Geography  ofthe  8cripture$  (1822).  He  publisbed 
a  PreUminary  Essay  to  Cokridge^s  **Aids  to  Rejkction" 
(1828):-.i9eAwftoM/rvm  Me  Oid  English  Writers  on 
Practical  Theology: — ^bis  Inaugural  Addrett  at  Bur- 
Kngton  (1826)  :-^  Treaiise  on  Eio^fuenee:—Tranilaiion 
of  Herder' »  Work  on  HArew  PoeŁry: — and  Trandation 
of  Hegewiach*8  Chronology,  A  memoir  of  bis  life,  with 
aelections  from  hiB  writing8,was  publisbed  by  piofesaor 
Toney  (1848,  8vo;  2d  ed.  1846).  See  Nwih  Am.Bev, 
xxiv,  470;  Duyckinck,  Cydop.Am,  Lir.  ii,  180;  Spiague, 
Annaitf  ii,  692 ;  Drakę,  IMet.  Am,  Biog,  s.  v. 

Marah,  John  (1),  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  Nov.  2, 1742  (O.  S.),  at  Haverbill,  Mass.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1761 ;  entered  the  min- 
istry  in  1765;  was  appointed  tutor  at  Harvard  in  1771 ; 
remained  there  two  years,  and  was  ordained  January, 
1774,  pastor  of  tbe  First  Church,  Wethersfield,  Conń., 
where  he  died,  Sept.  13, 1821.  He  publisbed  a  few  oc- 
casional  Sernums, — Sprague,  Annalty  i,  619. 

Marsh,  John  (2),  D.D.,  son  of  tbe  preceding,  an 
eminent  American  divine,  who  enjoyed  a  national  repu- 
tation  from  his  connection,  almost  from  its  origin,  with 
the  great  temperance  reform  of  the  last  half  century, 
was  bom  in  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  April  2,  1788 ;  grad- 
uated at  Yale  College,  and  in  1818  was  settled  as  a  Con- 
gregational pastor  in  Haddam,  Conn.  He  at  once  iden- 
dfied  himself  with  tbe  cause  he  so  ably  ser\'ed  for  half 
a  generation,  and  attractcd  public  attention  by  the  ad- 
dress  whicb  he  delivered  before  the  Windham  Coonty 
Temperance  Society  in  Pomfret,  Conn.,  in  1829.  That 
year  a  sUte  society  bad  been  formed,  of  whicb  Jere- 
miah  Day,  of  Yale  College,  waa  the  president,  and  Mr. 
Marsh  the  secretary  and  generał  agent,  and,  to  do  effi- 
cient  8ervice  for  the  society,  the  latter  oflered  his  senrices 
to  the  county  associations  as  far  as  he  could  in  connection 
with  his  pastorał  labor.  His  address  in  Pomfret,  styled 
**  Putnam  and  his  Wolf,"  ran  a  parallel  between  generał 
Putnara's  well-known  pursuit  of  tbe  woIf  in  bis  den  in 
that  town  and  the  temperance  cnisade  against  a  morę 
terrible  monster.  The  address  waa  affcerwards  printed, 
and  in  a  short  period  150,000  copies  were  disposed 
of.  The  American  Tract  Sodety  finalły  plaoed  it  opon 
its  list.  See  Temperancb  Reporm.  In  1888  Dr. 
Marsh  was  invited  to  leave  hb  charge  and  become  an 
agent  of  the  society  in  Philadelpbia ;  and  by  the  advice 
of  Ilia  Menda  he  yielded  himaelf  to  what  waa  at  that 


time  a  most  laboiioas  and  setf-denying  mi 
vearB  later  he  renioved  to  New  Tork  as  eecretarr  of  tlw 
American  Temperanee  Unioii,  and  editor  of  ita 
and  of  its  pohlicationa,  and  remained  mitil  18G5i, 
the  sodety  waa  reorganiced,  and  a  chan|;e 
ita  ofBcers.  Altbough  fuli  of  yean,  he  allowed 
no  rest  from  his  laboia,  preadiing  ooaatantly,  teumiiin 
upon  bb  life  theme,  and  ofliering^  himself  U>  ewnr  ąoad 
word  and  woik.  Hb  last  efibita  were  pot  fiotth  ia  b^ 
half  of  an  endowment  ofthe  Yale  Tbeolojgical 
He  bad  already  raiaed  #10,000,  and  waa  fuli  of 
agement  in  reference  to  the  reanlta  of  hia 
Hb  labors  end^  only  with  hb  life.  He  died  Aqp  Ł, 
1868.  **  Few  men  baTe  been  morę  re^tectcd  or  iim«c 
widely  known  tbrooghoot  tbe  ooontiy  than  Dr.  Marsh. 
Enthttstastic  in  bis  mission,  catholic  in  apirii, 
every  new  laborer  in  tłie  great  fidd,  and  readiJT 
upon  eacb  new  pbase  ofthe  tempemx»  refoimetioD,  bis 
name  will  remain  insepanUy  connected  with  the  has- 
tory  of  the  cause  in  all  foture  time.  He  was  a  gnod 
man,  ahedding  a  benign  influence  by  hia  devolcd  liie 
wherever  be  nioved"  (y,  Y,  CkritlianAdroeaiey  Angass, 
1868).  Beaides  editing  The  Ten^ranee  JommaŁ,  Dr. 
Marsh  waa  the  author  of  sevend  popular  worka;  amn^ 
others,  of  a  well-known  Epiiome  of  Eedeakutieal  Bis- 
tory  (N.  Y.,  A.  Sw  Bamea  and  Co.);  of  a  ralnable  hand- 
book  entitled  Temperanee  Beeołlee^ant  —  Lakarf,  He' 
feaiSf  Triumphs,  an  autobiography  (N.  Y.  1866,  ISawu 
**  a  rich  text-book  for  ereiy  man  wbo  woukł  plead  tke 
caose  of  temperance;"  etc.  See  the  (iV.  Y,)  Ckrietian 
Advoeate,  August,  1868;  the  JSdeoHe  Magasme^  1866 
(June),p.778.     (J.H.W.) 

Marsh,  Narcisaiui,  D.D.,  a  leamed  Iiish  pcelate, 
waa  bom  at  Hannington,  near  Highwortb,  in  WUt^^htrp, 
in  1638;  was  educated  at  MagcUden  Coflege,  Osibri 
and  in  1658  became  fełłow  of  £xeter  CoUege.     The  de- 
gree  of  D.D.  he  ieodved  in  1671 ;  some  time  prerioos  be 
was  madc  chaplain  to  the  bbbop  of  £xeter,  and  later  to 
diancdlor  Hyde,  earl  of  Clarendon.     In  1673  he  was 
appointed  prindpal  of  St.  All)an's  Hall,  Oxford,  and  in 
1678  provoet  of  Dublin  College.     In  1683  he  became 
bishop  of  Leighłin  and  Fems;  archbbbop  of  Casbd  in 
1690,  of  Dublin  in  1694,  and  of  Armagh  in  1703.     He 
died  Nov.  2, 1713.     Dr.  Maish  was  a  pioua  and  noble 
souL    He  founded  an  ałmshouse  at  Drogheda  fur  poor 
widows  of  derg}nncn,  and  provided  for  their  supporL 
He  likewise  repaired,  at  his  own  expenae,  many  de> 
cayed  churchcs  withiii  hb  dioccae,  and  booght  in  ser- 
eml  impropriations,  whicb  he  restored  to  the  Church. 
He  ałso  gave  to  the  Bodłeian  Library  a  great  number 
of  MSS.  in  the  Orientał  lauguages,  chiefiy  purchased 
out  of  Golius*s  cołlection.    He  was  a  yery  louncd  and 
accomplished  man.     Besides  sacred  and  profane  liten- 
ture,  be  had  applied  himsdf  to  mathematica  and  natonl 
philoaopby ;  he  was  deep  in  tbe  luiowledge  of  languages, 
especiolly  the  Orientał;  he  was  abo  skilled  in  musie, 
the  practice  as  welł  as  the  theory.    He  publbhed  Jf  oa- 
ududio  ad  logicam,  written  by  Philip  de  Trien;  to 
whicb  he  added  the  Greek  text  of  Arbtotle,  and  some 
tabłes  and  scheroes,  and  Gaasendus'8  smali  tiact  De 
demonstrationej  whicb  he  illustrated  with  notes  (Oxoo. 
1678): — Institutionea  logioa^  in  usumjurentutis  academi' 
cte  (Dublin,  1681) : — An  Introdudory  E$tay  to  the  Doe- 
(rine  ofSounds  (publbhed  in  the  '*  Philosopbical  Trans- 
actions*'  of  the  Koyal  Society  of  London) : — A  Cknrgt 
to  his  Clergy  of  the  Dioce»e  of  Dublin  (1694,  4to).     See 
Hook,  Eccies,  Biog,  voL  vii,  s.  v. ;  Biog,  Brit,  a.  v. ;  Wood, 
A  (hen,  Oxon.  vol.  ii  (see  Index) ;  Ware^s  Irełand,  a.  r.; 
Allibone,  Diet.  Brit,  and  Amer,  Autk8,v,     (J. H. W.) 

Manh, 'William  (1),  D.D.,  an  English  divine,wa3 
incumbent  of  SL  Mary^s,  Leamingtop ;  later  rectw  of 
Beddington,  and  died  in  1866.  He  publbhed  Całechism 
on  the  CóUecU  (8d  ed.  1824,  24mo)  :—/Yam  ThongkU  os 
Prophecy  (8d  ed.  1848, 8vo)  i—Oceational  Sermom,  etc 
(1821,  etc).  See  Memoir$  ofthe  laU  Bev,  Ww^  Mank, 
DJ),j  by  hb  daughter  (post  8vo). 
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Manh, 'William  (2),  a  minister  of  tbe  Methodist 
Epiflcopal  Churcb,  was  boro  in  Orono,  Me.,  May  4, 1789 ; 
was  oonverted  when  about  fifteen  yean  old;  began 
preaching  before  be  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  at 
one  tiroe  assisting  tbe  preacber  in  cbarge  of  a  circuit 
whicb  included  tbe  present  Dresden  cbarge.  In  1811 
Marab  joined  tbe  New  England  Conference ;  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1813,  and  elder  in  1815.  His  appointments 
were  as  foUows :  1811,  Durbam,  Me. ;  1812,  East  Green- 
wicb,  R.  I. ;  1813,  New  London ;  1814,  Bristol ;  1815,  Tol- 
land,Conn.;  1816, Nantucket, Mass.;  1817,  Lynn;  in  1818 
be  appears  to  bave  been  sent  to  Batb,  but  for  some  rea- 
son  DOW  unknown  be  spent  most  of  that  year  in  Orring- 
ton.  In  1820  be  was  superannuated,  and  from  1821  to 
1828  be  was  located  and  resided  in  Orrington,  where  be 
labored  as  be  was  able.  In  1829,  at  tbe  eamest  reąuest 
of  tbe  Churcb  at  Hampden,  be  again  entered  tbe  itin- 
erancy,  and  was  stationed  witb  them.  A  powerful  re- 
vival  was  tbe  result,  tbe  people  coming  miles  to  tbe 
meeting,  and,  being  oonverted,  retuming  to  tbeir  bomes 
to  scatter  tbe  ballowed  influence  in  regions  beyond.  In 
1880-^1  be  preeided  on  Penobscot  District ;  in  1832  was 
stationed  at  Houlton.  From  1833-37  be  was  forced  by 
oontinued  ill  healtb  to  take  a  superannuated  relaŁion, 
aod  retire  from  actiye  duty.  In  1888  be  was  madę  ef- 
liBctive,  and  stationed  at  Lincoln;  1839,  at  Monroe; 
1840,  at  Frankfort;  1841,  superannuated;  1842,  was  ef- 
fectire,  and  stationed  at  Cberryfield ;  1843,  at  Edding- 
ton;  1844,  again  superannuated.  In  1845  we  find  bim 
again  eflectire,  and  presiding  elder  of  Bangor  District ; 
184&^7,  on  Portland  District;  1848,  Bangor  District; 
1849,  superannuated;  1850,  effective,  and  stationed  at 
Oldtown;  1851-58,  supenmnuated ;  1854-55,  effective, 
and  stationed  at  Orrington  Centrę ;  1856-57,  at  Soutb 
Orrington,  after  wbicb  be  nerer  sustained  an  effecttve 
relation.  He  died  Ang.  26, 1865.  "  Fatber  Maisb  pos- 
wflsed  great  natural  abilities.  As  be  had  elear  percep- 
tion,  good  judgment,  was  apt  in  illustration,  grapbic  in 
descńption,  and  ready  witb  appiopriate  language,  be 
oould  not  fail  to  be  an  able  and  eflTcctire  speaker.  It  is 
true  tbat  bis  early  educational  ad^antages  were  not 
great,  nor  could  we  speak  of  bim  as  a  critical  scbolar; 
yet,  in  tbe  best  sense  of  tbe  term,  be  was  leamed.  .  .  . 
He  bas  been  jnstly  styled  a  model  in  tbe  social  relations. 
His  religious  experience  was  deep,  bis  aflections  centred 
on  CfOd.  As  a  preacber,  in  bis  primc,  be  bad  few  eąuals. 
He  seeroed  at  times  to  entirely  coromand  tbe  tbougbt 
and  feelings  of  his  bearers,  yet  was  tbis  almost  unbounded 
influence  entirely  consecrated  to  Cbrist,  and  used  to  pro- 
motąbis  glory  and  tbe  salvation  of  men.  It  is  needless 
to  add  tbat  under  sucb  a  ministry  many  were  conyerted." 
See  Conference  Minułety  1866,  p.  110. 

Marshall,  Andrew,  a  colored  Baptist  minister, 
was,  accordtng  to  bis  own  aocount,  bom  a  slare  in  1755, 
but  by  bis  diligence  and  economy  succeeded  in  purchas- 
ing  bis  own  freedom  and  that  of  his  wbole  faraily.  He 
joined  tbe  Baptist  Churcb  when  nearly  fifty  years  old ; 
was  in  1806  ordained  pastor  of  tbe  Second  (colored) 
Baptist  Church  in  Savannah ;  and  afler  tbis  had,  under 
his  ministrations,  become  large  enougb  to  be  divided, 
be  became  pastor  of  tbe  part  wbicb  took  the  name  of 
**  Fint  African  Bapt ist  Churcb."  Tbis  position  be  filled 
until  his  dcath,  Dec.  8, 1856,  occasionally  preaching  also 
in  Augusta,  Macon,  MiIIedgeville,  Charleston,  and  New 
Orleans.  He  was  also  in  business  on  a  lan^e  scalę.  He 
possesscd  clementa  in  his  naturę  whicb  would  have  matle 
bim  a  leading  character  anywhere.  The  high  mental 
eilbrts  whith  be  at  times  dbplayed  prored  bim  to  be 
equal  to  any  subject  wbicb  he  would  find  occaston  to 
meet,  if  allowed  opportunity  for  preparation.  His  sight 
and  hearing  remained  to  tbe  last  as  good  as  in  middle 
life,  and  his  lower  limbs  only  began  seńously  to  fail 
him  in  his  one  hundiedth  year.  During  the  long  pe- 
riod of  his  ministry  he  baptized  about  thirty-eight  bun- 
dred  persons,  and  he  supposed  that  about  four  thonsand 
had  professed  conyersion  under  his  preaching.—Sprague, 
itiwafa,Ti,  251. 


Marshall,  Oeorge,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bora  in  Beltegh  Parish,  Derry  Connty,  Ireland,  in  1830. 
He  attended  tbe  scbools  of  bis  natire  land,  and,  after 
bis  arrival  in  America,  continued  his  studies,  and  grad* 
uated  at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in  1852,  and 
at  tbe  theological  seminary  at  Princeton,  Ń.  J.,  in  1855. 
He  was  immediately  licensed,  and  in  185<6  ordained  and 
installed  pastor  of  Rock  Churcb,  Cecil  Co.,  Md.,  where 
be  oontinued  to  labor  until  his  death,  Feb.  27, 1861.  Mr. 
Marshall  was  a  man  of  devoted  piety,  excellent  natural 
talents,  and  solid  attainments;  hb  sermons  were  sound 
and  instructire,  his  deliyery  earnest  and  impressire. 
See  Wilson,iVf46.ifu/,^/«iumac,  1862, p.  101.    (J.  L.  &) 

Marshall,  John,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  born 
in  Washington  Co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  13, 1813.  He  leceired  bis 
early  education  in  St.  Clairarille,  Ohio;  graduated  at 
Franklin  College,  Ohio,  in  1889;  studted  theology  in  the 
seminary  of  the  Associate  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ca- 
nonsburg.  Pa.;  was  Ucensed  in  1843,  and  installed  pas- 
tor of  the  Asaodato  Presbyterian  churches  of  liondon- 
derry  and  West  Chester,  Ohio.  Owing  to  tbe  discussion 
going  on  in  anticipation  of  tbe  nnion  between  the  Asso^ 
ciate  and  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian  churches,  bis 
mind  was  directed  to  the  investigation  of  tbeir  yiews 
concerning  psalmody  and  interoommunion,  and  tbb  led, 
in  1854,  to  hb  joining  tbe  presby  tery  of  St.  ClairsYiUe.  In 
1855  he  became  tbe  stated  supply  for  Woodsfleld  Church, 
Ohio,  and  in  1857  he  acoepted  a  cali  to  the  churches  of 
Doddsyille  and  HnntsyiUe,  IlL  He  died  Aug.  24, 185a 
Mr.  Marshall  was  practical  and  aealous  as  a  preacber, 
social  and  afiable  as  a  Christian  gentleman.  See  Wil- 
son, Prtab»  Hut,  A  Imanac,  1860,  p.  75.     (J.  U  S.) 

Marshall,  Joseph  D.,  a  minbter  of  tbe  Methodist 
Episcopal  Churcb,  was  bom  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  in  Nor., 
1804,  of  Congregational  parentage.  His  early  years  were 
spent  in  mercantile  life ;  he  was  converted  when  about 
twenty  years  old;  felt  a  cali  for  the  ministry,  and  in 
1827  entered  the  New  York  Conference,  and  was  for  two 
years  stetioned  at  Kingston  Circuit.  In  1829  he  was  ap- 
pointed  to  New  Pfalz  Circuit;  in  1880  to  Flushing;  in 
1882  was  transferred  to  Troy  Conference,  and  appointed 
to  SuAlbans  Circuit;  next  and  successirely  to  Peru, 
Charlotte,  Shelburne,  and  Wesley  Chapel,  Albany ;  in 
1887  was  retransferred  to  the  New  York  Conference,  and 
appointed  to  Windham  Circuit ;  in  1838  to  SagHarbor; 
in  1839  was  superannuated,  because  of  failing  healtb ; 
and,  though  he  returned  to  cffective  work  for  a  time,  be 
only  recovered  bis  healtb  in  1843,  when  hc  re^intered 
active  work,  and  successirely  preached  at  Goshen,  Conn., 
Birmingham,  Keading,  and  New  Canaan.  Thercafter 
be  was  a  superannuate.  He  died  at  Brooklyn,  Jan.  9, 
1860.  ''He  magnified  hb  office  as  a  pastor  in  all  the 
churches  oommitted  to  hb  care.  ...  He  was  character- 
ized  for  his  equanimity  of  disposition,  and  the  pure  tonę 
of  hb  devotional  and  experimental  piety."  See  Smith, 
Sacred  MemorieSf  p.  232  sq. 

Marshall,  Nathanłel,  D.D.,  an  English  di^ine, 
flourished  in  the  befi^inning  of  the  18th  century.  But 
little  b  known  of  bis  personal  hbtor}%  In  1712  he 
preached  before  the  sons  of  the  clei^;  in  January,  1715, 
he  was  lecturer  at  Aldermanbury  and  curate  at  Kentish 
Town ;  later  he  became  canon  of  Windsor.  He  appears 
abo  to  bave  had  the  lecturesbip  of  St  Martin's,  Iron- 
monger-bne,  and  died  Feb.  6, 1730-31.  He  published 
A  Tranalation  of  the  Genuine  Works  of  St,  Cyprian 
{nily  fol) '^Sermons  (1717,  1731-1750,  4  rola.  8vo); 
besides  a  nnmber  of  occasional  Sermons^  etc — Dariing, 
Cychp.  BUbL  i,  1796;  AUibone,  Diet,  ofBrit,  and  A  mer. 
A  uth,  s.  V. ;  Hook,  Eccleś,  Biog,  s.  y. 

Marshall,  Bamtiel  Vance,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Fayette  Co.,  Ky.,  Feb.  6,  1798.  He 
was  educated  at  TransylranU  lTniversity,  Lcxington, 
Ky.  (class  of  1821) ;  studied  theology  in  the  seminary  at 
Princeton,  N.  J. ;  was  licensed  in  1825,  and  ordained  by 
West  Lexington  Presbytery  in  1826.  During  1827  he 
labored  as  a  missiooary  in  South  Carolina;  then  went 
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to  Nortb  Middleton  and  Mt.  Sterling  churches,  in  Ken- 
tucky ;  and  subseąucntly  to  Woodford,  Ky.  In  1735  he 
waa  elected  professor  of  languagea  in  TransyWania  Uni- 
yenity,  and  in  1837  to  tbe  same  cbair  in  Óakland  Col- 
legCf  Miss.  Herc  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
teaching,  and  in  voluntary  seryioe  as  an  eyangelist,  es- 
pecially  among  colored  people.  He  died  Nov.  30, 1860. 
Mr.  Marshall  was  a  man  of  stręng  character,  and  of 
large  attainments,  adapted  to  academic  and  popular  pur- 
suiŁs ;  a  good  preacber,  kind  and  social  in  his  dupoei- 
tion.  See  Wilson,  Prtsb.  JlisL  Almanac,  1862,  p.  102. 
(J.  L.  S.) 

Marshall,  Stephen,  a  noted  commonwealth  Pres- 
byterian  divine,  lecturer  at  St.Margaret'8  Church,We8t- 
minster,  wbo  flourished  in  the  first  balf  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury,  and  died  in  1655,  was  the  autbor  of  some  contro- 
yersial  tbeological  treatises,  etc.  (1640-81).  He  also 
publisbed  a  number  of  occaaional  Sermons,  "  The  most 
memorable  of  Marsball^s  works  is  his  sermon  preached 
at  tbe  funeralofPym"  (1644, 4to).  See  Li/e  of  Stq>hen 
Marshall  (1680,410)  i  Darling,  C]fclop,BU)L  U 17 ód  \  Al- 
libone.  Diet,  ofBrit.  and  Amer,  A ttih,  s.  v. 

MarshaU  or  Mareaohal,  Thomas,  an  EngUsh 
diyine  of  notę,  was  bom  at  Barkby,  in  Leioestershire, 
about  1621 ;  was  entered  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  in 
1640,  and  while  there  became  a  oonstant  hearer  of  arch- 
bishop  Usher's  sermoiis  in  All-hallowa  Church.  The 
influence  of  that  prelate'8  style  ts  appaient  in  all  tbe 
writings  of  Mr.  MarshalL  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  be  took  up  arms  for  the  king  at  bis  own  charge, 
and  therefore,  in  1645,  when  be  was  a  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  was  admitted  without  paying 
feee.  Upon  tbe  approach  of  the  Parliamentary  yisita- 
tion,  he  lefl  the  uniyersity,  went  beyond  sea,  and  be- 
came preacber  to  the  company  of  Englisb  merchants  at 
Rotterdam  and  Dort.  In  1661  he  was  madę  bachelor 
of  divinity ;  and,  in  1668,  became  feUow  of  bis  college ; 
and,  in  1669,  doctor  of  diviuity.  In  1672  he  was  ap- 
pointed  rector  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford;  later  he  be- 
came chaplain-in-ordinary  to  tbe  king,  and,  in  1681,final- 
ly  dean  of  Gloucestersbire.  He  died  in  1685.  He  was 
distinguished  fur  his  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  tongues 
and  of  tbe  Anglo-Saxon«  He  publisbed  Obterratiimet 
in  Evanffeliorutn  pertiones  per  antiguas  duas,  Gotkicat 
tcilioetf  etc^  Anglo-Saxon%cas,  etc  (Dort,  1665);  also  a 
L\fe  o/Archbishop  Usher  (Lond.1686);  The  CaiechUm 
mtforth  in  the  Book  ofCommon  Prayer  hriejly  explained 
by  $hort  Notes  (Oxf.  1679).  See  Wood,  Athenm  Oxoni' 
enses,  vol  ii  (see  Index) ;  Gen,  Biog,  Bid.  s.  v. ;  Wood, 
JEccUa,  Biog,  voL  vii,  s.  y. 

Marshall,  "Walter,  an  English  divine  of  the  sec- 
ond  balf  of  the  17th  century,  was  educated  at,  and  later 
became  fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  and  Winchester 
College ;  vicar  of  Hursley,  Hampshire;  was  ejected  at 
tbe  Kestoration ;  8ubsequently  became  pastor  of  a  dis- 
senting  congregation  at  Gosport,  and  died  in  1690.  He 
publisbed  The  Gospel  Mystery  o/ SancHJication  Opened 
tn  tundry  Pradical  Directions,  together  with  a  Sermon 
on  Justijicalion  (Lond.  1692,  8vo ;  often  reprinted ;  last 
ed.  1838,  d2mo).— Allibone,  DicL  Brit.  and  Amer.  Aułh. 
8.  V. ;  Bogue  and  Bennett,  Ilist.  BissenierSf  i.  454. 

Marshall, 'William,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Perthshire,  Scotland,  in  1789 ;  was  educated  and 
studied  divinity  at  Glasgow ;  was  licensed  by  the  Pres- 
bytery  of  Dysart,  Scotland ;  preached  a  number  of  years 
at  Calinsbow,  Fifesbire,  and  in  1832  came  to  America, 
and  was  iiistallcd  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Peekskill, 
N.  Y.  In  1843,  when  the  marriaye  gtiesłion  engaged  tbe 
attention  and  called  forth  not  a  little  of  the  talent  and 
Biblical  lorę  of  the  Church,  he  madę  the  argument  in 
tbat  relation  before  tbe  Synod  of  New  York,  wbich  was 
afterwards  publisbed  under  tbe  title,  An  Jnquiry  eon- 
ceming  the  Law/ultiess  of  Marriage  bettoeen  Partiespre- 
viously  rtlated  by  Affinity ;  also  a  short  Uistory  of  Opin' 
ions  in  different  A  ges  and  Countries,  and  ofłhe  Action  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Bodks  on  that  Subject,    He  died  in 


1864.  Mr.  Marshall  poaseaaea  ime 
comprehensive  and  penetrating;  his  sermona  were  re- 
markably  exact,  hia  manner  mther  studied.  See  WiIsbb, 
Presb.Hitł.AlmanaCt  1865,  p.  99;  Scnguej  Aim.  Amer. 
PulpUy  ix,  7.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Marsham,  Sir  John,  an  English  scholar,  ceł^oi- 
ted  for  hia  acąuirements  in  history,  languagea,  and  chr> 
nology,  was  bom  in  London  in  1602,  and  was  educated 
at  St.  John*s  CoUege,  Oxford.  He  embraced  the  caise 
of  the  Royalists  in  the  civil  war.  He  died  in  1685w  He 
was  tbe  autbor  of  a  woik  entitled  Ckronologicus  Camm 
jEyypHaais,  Ebraicut,  etc  (Lond.  1672,  foL),  in  wbieh 
he  attempts  to  reconcile  Egyptian  chronology  with  tbe 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  by  supposing  four  coUateral  dyBa»> 
ties  of  Egyptian  kings  reigning  at  tbe  same  time.  Thś 
theory  bas  been  adopted  by  sereral  eminent  scholais. 
He  also  wrote  the  preface  to  the  first  Tolinne  of  Dcg- 
dale'8  MonoBlieon  Anglicanum,  and  left  behind  faim  at 
his  death,  nnfinished,  Canoms  ckromei  Uber  cttmfut: 
sive,  Imperium  Persicum : — De  promneOs  et  legmomSms 
Romams: — Be  re  numeraria;  etc  We  are  likewis 
in  some  measore  obliged  to  bim  for  the  ffttiory  ofPId' 
lotophy  by  his  very  leamed  nephew,  Thomas  Stanley, 
£sq.,  sińce  it  was  chiefly  at  his  instigation  that  that 
excdlent  work  was  undertaken.  See  Wood,  Atkenm 
Oxomettse$;  Shuckford,  Saered  and  Profane  HigUfry; 
Gtn.  Biog.  Diet.  s.  y. 

Marahman,  Joshua,  D.D.,  a  noted  Eogliah  Bop* 
tist  misaionary  to  India,  one  of  the  '*  Serampore  Bretb* 
ren,"  as  the  band  of  missionariee  among  whom  be  and 
Dr.  Carey  were  tbe  most  prominent  often  atyled  tbeoi- 
selyes,  the  person  wbo,  alx>ve  all  others,  gaye  to  the 
English  Protestant  mission  in  India  the  strength,  ooo- 
sistency,  and  pmdence  wbich  it  wanted,  waa  bom  in 
1767,  at  Westbury  Leigh,  in  Wiltahire.  While  jrt  a 
lad,  Joshua  Marahman  attracted  attention  by  hia  paa- 
sion  for  reading,  and  bis  quiet,  heartfelt  religion.  His 
parents  were  poor,  and  he  had  to  struggle  hani  to  aecom 
an  education.  In  1794  be  became  maater  of  a  achool  at 
Bristol,  at  Łbe  same  time  entering  himaelf  a  stadent  ai 
"  Bristol  Academy,"  where  he  studied  thoroughly  Latin, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Syriac  His  mind  became  imbiied 
at  this  time  with  the  missionary  spirit  which  the  noted 
English  cobbler,  Carey,  was  spreading  in  England, 
and  in  1799  Marahman  offered  to  become  one  of  the 
party  sent  out  to  India  by  the  "Bapti^it  Miasionaij 
Sodety,"  to  further  the  cause  which  Carey  was  adro- 
cating.  Oct.  13, 1799,  the  company  found  tbemaelTes 
SŁxteen  miles  abore  Calcutta,  at  Serampore,  oi}  tbe 
Hooghly,  *'  a  town  pleasantly  situated,  beautifcd  to  k)ok 
at,  and  fuli  of  a  mixed  population  of  Danes,  Dutch,  £ng- 
lish,  and  natives  of  all  hues."  The  intention  waa  to 
proceed  to  Britisb  ground,  Serampore  being  at  that  time 
Danish  territory;  but  tbe  Anglo- Indiana  objected  to 
Christian  missionary  enterpriaes  in  their  midst,  and  the 
mission  was  finally  establiahed  at  Serampore,  to  spread 
thence,  in  €rod'8  own  appointed  time,  the  trutha  of  his 
Gospel  among  the  benighted  of  all  India.  The  iate  of 
the  missionary  enterprise  bas  been  spoken  of  in  the  ar> 
ticle  India  (q.  v.) ;  the  activity  of  each  member  in  tbe 
biographical  aketches  of  tbeae  faithful  seiranta  of  ChiisK 
[see  Carey;  Waro, Thomas]  ;  we  can  here  deal  ooly 
with  the  part  Joshua  Marshman  himaelf  played  in  this, 
one  of  the  most  important  of  missionary  enterprises. 

^larshman  had  married  the  daughter  of  a  Baptist 
minister  before  he  became  teacher  at  Bristol;  his  wi£e 
now  acoompanied  bim  to  India,  and  proved  a  belproeet 
indeed  from  the  very  outaet.  Shortly  ader  landing  at 
Serampore,  finding  tbe  support  granted  by  the  bome 
society  inadequate  to  the  wanta  of  the  colony,  Marsb- 
man,  with  the  assistani^  of  his  wife,  opened  two  boaid* 
ing-Bchools  for  European  children,  and,  succeeding  e^^ea 
beyond  their  most  sanguine  expectationa  in  accuring 
not  only  a  support  for  themselves,but  a  maintenance  of 
the  mission,  ahortly  after  opened  a  scbool  for  the  na- 
tives  also,  which  was  quickly  filled;  and  the  peooniaiy 
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return  of  this  enterpriM,  together  with  the  additional 

income  which  Carey  received  for  his  senrices  as  an  in- 

■tructor  in  the  gorernment  college  at  Fort  William,  en- 

abled  tbese  good  people  in  a  short  time  to  render  their 

miasion  nearly  independent  of  home  support.   The  Bap- 

tista  of  Enginnd,  howerer,  failed  to  appreciate  these 

heroic  and  self-sacrificing  labon  of  Careyi  and  Marsh- 

man,  and  Ward,  and  much  fault  was  foand  by  the  com- 

mittee  of  the  generał  society.     **  There  were  among 

them  many  men  of  good  intentions,  but  without  breadth 

of  yiews,  and  used  to  smali  economies.    Tbey  listened 

to  false  reports,  censured  without  sufficient  Information, 

pinched  their  missions,  and  dictated  the  management, 

8o  that  to  deal  with  them  was  but  a  vexation  of  spirit, 

•  .  .  Moreoyer,  the  American  subscribers  [American 

Baptista  joined  their  English  brethren  until  Judson 

went  out  from  the  American  society]  sent  a  most  Yex- 

atious  and  absurd  remonstrance  against  any  part  of  their 

oontributions  for  training  young  men  to  the  ministiy 

being  employed  in  teaching  science.    'As  if/  said  Dr. 

Marshman,  *youths  in  America  could  be  educated  for 

ministers  without  leaming  science.' " 

Uad  the  govemment  of  the  mission  been  in  the  hands 
of  a  body  acquainted,  by  personal  experienoe,  with  the 
needs  of  the  Serampore  Brethren,  any  misunderstanding 
springing  up  could  easily  haye  been  allayed ;  but,  man- 
aged  by  the  claas  of  men  we  have  just  spoken  of,  the 
disagreement  between  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
and  the  Serampore  missionaries  (originating  in  1817) 
lasted  for  some  time,  and  even  seriously  threatened  the 
success  of  the  enterprise.  In  1822  Dr.  Marehman  had 
dispatched  his  son  John  to  England  to  restore  pleasant 
relations.  The  disagreement  continuing,  Dr.  Marshman 
decided  to  go  before  the  society  in  person,  and  in  1826 
retumed  home.  But  even  he  failed  in  his  mission ;  and 
in  1827,  after  much  argument,  the  matter  ended  in  the 
aeparation  of  the  Serampore  mission  from  the  generał 
society.  To  a  man  like  Dr.  Marshman,  now  hoaiy  with 
age,  this  matter  became  a  serious  annoyance,  and  his 
strength  of  body  and  of  mind  were  greatly  impaired. 
Additional  trouble  came  when  the  ownership  of  the 
buildings  at  the  Serampore  mission  was  to  be  disposed 
of,  the  home  society  naturally  enough  claiming  the 
property,  although  it  had  been  secured  mainly  by  the 
hard  labors  of  Carey  and  Marshman.  In  1823,  Dr. 
Marshman*s  trials  had  become  yery  heayy.  At  that 
time  Mr.  Ward  was  taken  away  by  cholera.  ^  For  twen- 
ty-three  years  had  the  threefold  cord  between  Carey, 
Marshman,  and  Ward  been  unbroken.  They  had  liyed 
together  like  brothers,  alike  in  aim  and  purposes,  each 
snpplying  what  the  other  lacked;  and  the  distress  of 
the  parting  was  terrible,  especially  to  Dr.  Marshman, 
who^  at  the  time  of  his  friend'8  illness,  was  suffering  from 
an  attack  of  deafness,  temporary  indeed,  but  for  some 
days  total,  so  that  he  could  only  watch  the  finał  strug- 
gle  without  hearing  a  single  woni."  His  mental  strength 
was  eyen  then  sorely  tried,  for  '*he  wrote  as  if  he  longed 
to  be  with  those  whose  toils  and  sorrows  were  at  an 
end.**  Greater  w«s  the  shock  that  the  treatment  of  the 
home  society  brought  upon  him.  ^*  Morbid  attacks  of 
depression  came  on,  during  which  he  wandered  abóut 
unable  to  apply  himself  so  much  as  eyen  to  write  a  let- 
ter.''  June  9,  1834,  Dr.  Carey  died,  and  he  was  Icft 
alone  to  defend  his  causc.  In  1836  a  daughter  of  his, 
who  had  married  the  aAerwards  so  celebratcd  Christian 
soldier  of  the  British  army,  Henry  Havelock,  barely 
escaped  with  her  life  frOm  her  bungalow,  which  had 
caught  fire,  lostng  one  of  her  three  children,  a  baby,  in 
the  flames.  The  neryous  excitement  which  this  affair 
caused  Dr.  Marshman  prostrated  him  coropletely,  and 
he  died  Dec  6, 1837.  A  few  days  preyious  to  this  eyent 
arrangements  had  been  concluded  in  London  for  the  re- 
union  of  the  Serampore  Mission  with  the  parent  society, 
and  for  retaining  Dr.  Marshman  in  the  superintendence. 

By  seyere  and  dUigent  labor  Dr.  Marshman  had  ac- 
quiied  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  Bengalee,  Sanscrit-, 
and  Chineee  languages.    Into  the  Chinese  he  translated 
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the  foor  Gospels,  the  Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Romans  and 
the  Corinthians,  and  the  book  of  Genesis.  He  also  wrote 
A  Ditsertation  on  the  Characłert  and  Sounds  ofthe  Chi^ 
nue  Lanffuoffe  (1809,  4to) :— 7%«  Works  o/ConfuciuSj 
contaming  the  origmal  Texty  with  a  Trantlation  (1811, 
4to,  reyiewed  in  London  Quarterbf  Renew^  xi,  832) :— 
Ciavis  Sinioa: — EUments  ofChinete  Grammary  with  a 
PrtHminary  Disteriaiion  on  the  Characłera  and  CoU 
locuial  Medium  ofthe  Chinese  (Serampore,  1814).  In 
Sanscrit  and  Bengalee  he  assuted  Dr.  Carey  in  the 
preparation  of  a  Sanscrit  grammar  in  1816,  and  a  Ben- 
galee and  English  dictionary  in  1825.  In  1827  he  pub- 
lished  an  abridgment  of  the  dictionan*.  He  also  en- 
gaged  in  a  oontroyersy  with  Rammohun  Roy  (q.Y.), 
who  distinguished  himself  greatly  among  his  oountry- 
men  in  India  by  his  spirited  attacks  upon  idolatry,  and 
by  the  publication  of  a  work  entitled  The  Precepts  oj 
JesuSf  the  Guide  to  Peace,  in  which,  whtie  exalting  the 
precepta,  he  asperses  the  miracles  of  Christ.  Dr.  Marsh- 
man answered  this  work  by  a  senes  of  articles  in  the 

* 

Friend  of  India  (a  periodical  issued  by  the  Serampore 
missionaries),  sobseąuently  republished  in  book  form 
(Łond.  1822),  entitled  A  Drfenoe  ofthe  Deity  and  A  tonę- 
ffMfil  of  Jesus  Christf  mi  repfy  to  Rammohun  Roy^  of  Cal" 
cutta.  In  1824  appeared  a  second  London  edition  of 
Rammohun  Roy's  work,  illustrated  with  a  portratt  of 
the  author,  and  containing  a  reply  to  Dr.  Marshman. 
In  a  sketch  of  Dr.  Marshman^s  character  at  the  end  of 
the  first  Yolnme  of  Dr.  Cox's  Bistory  ofthe  Bupłist  Mis* 
sionary  Society  he  is  spoken  of  as  **  poseessed  of  great 
mental  power  and  diligence,  of  firmness  bordering  upon 
obatinacy,  and  of  much  warincss.**  See  Lond.  Gent,  May, 
1888,  pt.  ii,  p.  216;  Enylish  Cydopadia  of  Biography 
(1857),  iy,  120;  Kaye,  ChristianUy  in  India,  eh.  yii; 
Yonge,  Pioneers  €md  Founders  (Lond.  1872, 12mo),  eh.  y ; 
Treyor,  India ,  its  Nałites  and  MissionSj  p.  816 ;  Marsh- 
man (j.),  Life  and  Times  of  Carey,  Marshman,  a»d 
Ward  (Lond.  1859,  2  yols.  8yo;  popuhur  ed.,  N.  Y.  1867, 
12mo). 

MareiaCiCouKCTL  of  {Concilium  Marsiacense^waa 
held  Dec.  8, 1326,  by  William  de  Flayacour,  itrchbishop 
of  Auch,  and  his  suffragans.  The  proceedings  are  of 
little  interest.  This  council  established  the  feast  of  S. 
Martha,  the  sister  of  S.  Mary  Magdalenę,  celcbrated  on 
the  fonrth  of  the  calends  of  August.  See  Landon,  Man- 
uał of  Councils,  p.  890. 

Manile,  a  Dutch  philosopher  and  theologtan,  was 
bom  at  Inghen,  in  the  diocese  of  Utrecht.  He  was  can- 
on  and  treasurer  of  the  Church  of  Saint-Andrew,  at  Co* 
logne,  and  when  Rupert,  the  duke  of  Bayaria,  founded 
the  academy  of  Heidelberg  in  1386,  he  called  Marsile  to 
a  professorship  of  philosophy.  He  died  there  Aug.  20, 
1394.  Tritenhemius  attributes  to  him  a  DiaUdic,  and 
some  comments  on  Aristotle  and  on  Peter  Lombard. 
Fabricius  adds  that  his  commentaries  on  the  four  booka 
of  the  Senienoes  were  published  in  Strasburg  in  1501, 
folio.  A  yolume  published  at  La  Haye  (1497,  foL)  con- 
tains  the  first  two  books  of  the  Senienoes,  with  the  criti- 
cism  of  DTnghen. — Fabricius,  BibL  med,  et  inf  Latin, ; 
Diet,  des  Sciences  philos, ;  R  Haureau,  De  la  Philos,  sco» 
łasi,  ii,  483 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genirale,  yoL  xxxiii,  s.  y. 

Marsiliua,  Ficikus.    See  Ficimus. 

Marailitis  op  Padua,  an  eminent  opponent  of  the 
papacy,  was  bom  towards  the  close  of  the  13th  century; 
and  was  probably  a  natiye  of  Italy.  He  first  attracted 
notice  at  the  Uniyersity  of  Orleans,  in  France,  and  later 
at  that  of  Paris,  where  he  stndied  jurispmdence,  and 
also  paid  some  attention  to  philosophy,  medtcine,  and 
theology,  and  in  1812  became  rector.  It  was  not,  how- 
eyer,  until  1324  that  he  became  particnlarly  noted.  In 
that  year  he  composed  his  principal  work,  Defensor  pa- 
cis  s,  de  re  imperatoria  et pontificku  In  this  work,  writ- 
ten  in  the  interest  of  the  emperor  Louis  IY,  the  Baya- 
rian,  and  against  the  papacy,  he  describes  the  papacy  of 
his  time  as  the  most  dangerous  foe  to  peace  and  pros- 
perity, supporting  his  assertion  by  a  lefeience  to  eyents 
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then  conent,  e.  g.  the  ąmurrel  of  Booifaoe  YIII  with 
Philip  the  Fair  of  Fianoe,  the  arrogance  of  Clement  Y 
towardB  the  emperor  Henry  YII,  and  the  treatment  ac- 
coided  by  pope  John  XXII,  then  reigning.  to  Louis  the 
Bararian.  In  order  to  prevent  Buch  scandala  for  the 
fiłture,  he  dedarea  that  the  axe  must  be  laid  at  the  root 
of  the  evil ;  and  he  then  proceeds  to  consider,  1,  the  na- 
turę, origin,  and  end  of  the  state,  with  oonstant  refer- 
ence  to  peaoe  and  ąnietnew  aa  the  highest  good  of  aocial 
life ;  2,  the  relation  between  Church  and  State,  oppońng 
to  the  exaggerated  pretenaiona  of  the  Curia  a  doctrine 
of  the  Church  which  he  grounds  on  reaaon,  tradition, 
Scripture,  hiatory,  and  eoclesiastical  law.  The  leading 
thoughu  aie  these :  (1)  The  official  dutiea  and  authority 
of  every  priest  are  confined  to  the  minisiration  of  the 
Word  and  sacramenta.  His  power  is  spiritual  and  mor- 
ał; the  civil  power  alone  may  employ  force,  and  the 
priest,  even  if  he  be  bishop  or  pope,  ts  subject  to  the 
ciyil  power.  (2)  AU  pńesta,  whatever  their  name,  are 
eqnal  in  spiritual  rank  and  authority ;  there  was  no  dia- 
tinction  in  the  apostoUc  Church  between  bishops  and 
presbyters;  and  the  N.  T.  shows  that  there  was  no  pri- 
macy  of  Peter,  but  that  the  apostlea  were  all  equaL  In 
extemal8  and  non-etsentials  there  may  be  distinctiona 
between  priests,  and  gndations  <^  office,  so  far  aa  cir- 
cumstauces  require,  but  aa  a  meiely  human  anange- 
ment.  (8)  There  is  oiUy  one  diyinely-appouited  Uead 
of  the  Church— Christ  himself.  (4)  The  highest  au- 
thority on  earth  in  ecdesiastical  matters  doee  not  inhere 
in  a  single  priest  or  bishop,  not  even  in  the  bishop  of 
Romę,  but  in  a  generał  oouncil,  composed  aa  well  of  in- 
telligent  laymen,  who  are  yersed  in  the  Scriptures,  aa  of 
priests.  Christ  has  promised  to  be  with  his  Church  unto 
the  end  of  the  world,  and  a  generał  council  is  the  prop- 
er  exponent  and  organ  of  the  Church.  The  pope  has 
not  even  authority  tu  convene  a  council,  sińce  the  case  is 
possible  that  he  should  be  guilty  of  conduct  which  it- 
self  would  reąuire  the  atteniion  of  a  generał  council 
This  authority,  therefore,  belongs  to  the  auvereign,  as 
supremę  Iawgiver.  (5)  The  Scriptures,  including  what 
must  be  necessarily  inferred  from  their  teaching,  alone 
desenre  an  unconditional  assent.  The  principles  thus 
submitted  by  Maisiliua  found  a  practicał  application  iu 
1838,  when  the  heiress  of  the  Tyrol  sought  a  divoroe 
from  her  husband,  John  of  Bohemia,  in  order  to  marry 
a  son  of  the  emperor;  a  step  which  was  sanctioned 
by  Louis  lY  (in  1342),  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the 
parties  were  within  the  degrees  of  consanguinity  in 
which  marriage  was  prohibited  by  the  Church,  public 
opinion  ererywhere  censuring  the  emperor's  action. 
Both  Marsilius  and  the  leamed  Franciscan,  William  Oc- 
cam,  came  fórward  in  the  emperor's  defence,  in  a  work 
bearing  the  title  in  each  case,  TractcUut  de  jurisdidiane 
Imperałorit  in  cauti$  matrimoniaiibus,  They  are  oom- 
plementary  to  each  other,  Marsilius  treating  especially 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  former  marriage,  and  Occam  of 
the  dispensation  on  acoount  of  consanguinity.  Marsil- 
ius here  alao  advanced  the  principle,  that  the  ministers 
and  teachers  of  the  Word  are  to  decide  on  the  sufficien- 
cy  of  any  reason  for  divorce  nnder  the  divine  law,  but 
that  the  soyereign  legislator  must  decide,  on  grounds 
of  human  law,  whethcr  such  sufficient  reason  exi8ts  in 
any  given  case.  Because  of  his  work  Defensor  pacUy 
Marsilius  was  płaced  under  the  ban  in  1327.  His  death 
is  gencrally  assigned  to  1328,  but  Louis  lY  speaks  of 
him  as  li\ing,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  pope  Benedict,  in 
1336,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  genuineness 
of  his  work  on  marriage,  which  appeared  in  1342.  He 
must  therefore  have  lived  until  afler  that  datę.  In  his 
life  he  appears  as  one  of  the  most  determined  opposerB 
of  the  unlimited  pretensions  of  the  papacy ;  and  in  his 
views  of  the  headship  of  the  Church  as  centring  in 
Christ,  and  of  the  Scriptures  as  fumishing  the  sole  rule 
of  faith  and  practice  for  the  Church,  we  recognise  him 
aa  a  forerunner  of  the  Reformation.  His  works  were 
published  in  Goldasfs  Monarchia  i.  Rom,  imp,  (Frankf. 
1668J.    See  Schrockh,  Kirchmgetch,  xzxi,  79  Bq. ;  Ne- 


ander,  CkriMtitm  Dogm,  ii,  599  sq. ; 
CArw<uiiN^,vii,898q.;  Herzog^  iZra^iiJicyHepL  xx,  Ki^ 
sq. ;  Wetzer  nnd  Wełte,  Kircken-Lex.  yi,  896  są. ;  Fri^d- 
berg,  Zeittch./,  KirehatredU  (TUbiug.  18G9),  Tiii,  09  są. 
(G.M.) 

Mart  ono,  •aekar',  Utu  xxixi,  8;  alao  spdkea  cf 
what  is  gained  from  tiaffic,  ^ro^lf,  wealŁh,  ■'merckaa- 
dise,"  Prov.  iii,  14;  laa.  xlv,  14),  a  tradin^-plafle  or  <s- 
porium.  The  root  signifies  to  tiard  aboot  aa  tiadoi. 
buying  and  seUing;  thus  pointing  out  at  onoe  the  gea- 
eral  eharacter  of  the  oommerce  of  the  Eaat  fnon  the 
eariiest  age  to  the  preaent.  See  Commeibck;  Mab> 
uet;  Mbrchaht. 

Marteilhe,  Jean,  a  French  martyr  to  the  Fjtoias- 
tant  cause,  was  bom  at  Bergerac  in  1684,  and  was  ooł- 
demned  in  1702  to  the  galleys  at  Dnnkirk,  where  be 
spent  8even  years.  He  died  in  1777.  See  TJke  Ba- 
ffuenoł  Galle^lare  (New  Yoik,  1867) ;  Oaarta^  Reriae 
(July),  1866. 

Martel,  AndriC,  a  Swias  Protestant  theologian,wa» 
ł)om  at  Montauban  in  1618 ;  studied  theology  at  Saa- 
mur,  and  was  appointed  pastor  of  Saint- Affirique.  In 
1647  he  was  called  to  Montauban  to  fili  the  same  office. 
In  1653  he  became  professor  of  theology  in  the  Beformed 
academy  of  that  town ;  he  was  rector  there  in  1660,  whea 
he  was  transfcrred  to  Puyłaurena.  Although  rcry  re- 
served  in  all  that  could  wound  the  pretenaiona  of  tbe 
Catholic  cleigy,  he  waa  neverthclcss  involved  in  a  suit 
instituted  against  the  pastore  of  Puylaureaia,  wbo  w«re 
accused  of  having  received  into  the  Church  tbose  who, 
oncc  converted  to  Romanism,  had  relapsed  into  Piotes- 
tantism,  contrary  to  the  royal  prescriptiona  of  Apcil, 
1663,  of  June,  1665,  and  of  April,  1666.  Ile  was  ooo- 
ductcd  with  them  to  the  prisons  of  Toulouse.  The  at- 
tention  of  the  goyemment  was  particularly  directed  to 
him ;  it  was  hoped  that  if  they  succeeded  in  extrscting 
from  him  an  abjuration,  his  example  would  draw  a  greai 
number  of  his  fellow-reformers,  and  would  serre  as  sn 
excu8e  to  those  who  only  asked  a  pretcxt  for  paasing 
oyer  to  Romanism.  Hb  moderation,  moreoyer,  induccd 
them  to  belieye  in  the  possibility  of  sucoesa.  Coiue- 
ąuently  they  endeayored  to  moye  him  aometimes  by 
menaoes,  soroetimes  by  promises.  All  was  useleas,  anil 
they  finally  liberated  him.  Afler  the  reyocation  oif  tht 
Edict  of  Nantes,  the  ministers  of  Montauban  and  of  the 
neighboring  churches  retired  to  Hollaud.  Martel  pre- 
ferred  Switzerland,  and  withdrew  to  the  canton  of  Becne, 
where  he  yery  soon  obtained  the  direction  of  one  of  tbe 
principal  churches.  He  died  at  Beme  towards  tbe  ckce 
of  the  17th  century,  about  seyeuty  years  of  age.  Of 
Marters  productions,  we  haye  Rigponse  a  la  mitkodt  de 
M,  U  Cardinal  dt  Richelieu  (Rouen,  1674, 4to).  This  re- 
ply,  said  Cathala-Couture,  indicates  in  the  autbor  a  pro- 
found  knowledge,  and,  aboye  all,  a  toue  of  moderation 
and  propriety  iu  remoyed  from  the  bittemess  and  lanat- 
icism  which  preyail  ordinarily  in  the  greater  part  of 
ooutroyersial  works: — Dt  KcUura  Fidei  et  de  GroHa  tf- 
^ficaci  (Montauban,  1653,  4to):  —  inaugural  tbesis — a 
number  of  theses  which  he  deliyered,  during  his  presi- 
dency,  to  the  scholars  of  the  academy  of  Montauban, 
from'l656  to  1674 :— a  coUection  of  sermons  that  Catba- 
la-Couture  attributes  to  him,  without,  howcyer,  giring 
their  titles  in  detaiL  See  Cathala-Couture,  Jliai.  dn 
Quercif  yoL  iii ;  Haag, La  France  Protest, ;  Bayle,  Aoa- 
velle»  LeUres  (La  Haye,  1739),  p.  814, 315 ;  Hoefer,  .Yaar. 
Biog.  Generale,  yoL  xxxiii,  s.  y. 

Maitdne,  Edmund,  a  leamed  French  Benedictine, 
was  bom  at  St  Jean  de  Losne,  in  the  diooese  of  Dijoo, 
Dec  22, 1 654  After  compledng  his  studies,  he  todk  tbe 
yowB  in  the  Benedictine  conyent  of  SLRejni,  at  Rbeims, 
Sept.  8, 1672.  He  soon  diatinguished  bimiself  by  his 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  anctent  ascetic  writera, 
and  was  sent  by  the  superiora  of  the  Congregatioo  of 
St.  Maur,  upon  whom  his  conyent  depended,  to  tbe  head- 
ąuarters  of  the  order,  St.  Germain  des  Prós^  at  Pferia. 
Here  be  waa  plaoed  under  tbe  gnidanoe,  and  enjoyed 
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the  (Hendship  of  the  great  lights  D^Acheiy  and  Ma- 
bUIon.  He  soon  alterwaids  publisbed  his  Commeniarius 
M  rtgulam  S.  P,  BenedtcH  (Paris,  1690, 4to),  which  met 
with  great  auccesB.  He  was  well  vened  in  monastic 
arcbsBology,  and,  enoouraged  by  Mabillon,  published  Dext 
De  Anti^is  numcuAorum  riHbuś  iUni  ^wm^tre  (Lugd. 
1690, 2  vola.  4to).  He  was  then  sent  to  the  oonvent  of 
Maimoatier,where  he  lemained  sereral  yeais,  oontinu- 
ing  his  studies,  and  imbibing  the  strong  asoetic  yiews 
of  ClaudiiiB  Martin,  whose  biography  he  wrote  opon  the 
death  of  Martin.  His  exaggerated  praise  of  this  my»- 
tic  aaoetist  seemed  to  his  superion  morę  likely  to  pro- 
▼oke  ridicole  than  admiration  in  the  age  of  Loais  XIV, 
and  its  publication  was  forfoidden.  The  Vie  du  thtłra- 
hle  P.  Dom  Claude  Martin,  etc.,  was  neyertheless  pub- 
lished either  with  or  withoot  the  author'8  oonsent  (Toare, 
1697, 8vo).  He  was  exiled  to  £vieux  for  his  insabor- 
dination.  He  was,  howeyer,  soon  transferred  to  the  con- 
vent  of  St  Ouen,  at  Rouen,  and  there  assisted  Dom  de 
Sainte  Marthe  in  his  edition  of  the  work  of  Gregory  the 
Great.  Herę  he  republUhed  the  life  of  Martin,  and 
added  Maximes  spirUtteliea  du  thUroible  P,  D»  Claude 
Martin  (Rouen,  1698, 12mo).  His  next  work,  to  which 
the  aboye  De  antiguis  numachorum,  etc,  was  but  a  pref- 
ace,  b  De  anOcuti  ecdtaia  ritibus  (Rotomagi,  1700  8q., 
3  yols.  4to),  and  as  appendix  the  Tractahu  de  antigua 
ecclesia  tUsciplina  in  celebrandit  officOś  (Ludg.  1706, 
4to).  In  1700  he  published  also,  as  a  complement  to 
D'Achery*8  Spicilegium,  his  Vetentm  scrip(orum  et  mon- 
umentorum  .  .  .  ooOectio  notOf  afker  which  he  deyoted 
himaelf  especially  to  antiquarian  researches,  and  writ- 
ing  commentaries  on  the  works  of  ancient  writers.  In 
1708  the  generał  chapter  of  his  order  sent  him  on  a  jour- 
ney  through  France,  to  yisit  all  the  libraries,  and  to  col- 
lect  documents  for  a  new  GalUa  Christiana,  Dom  Ur- 
ainus  Durand  (q.y.)  was  giyen  him  as  coUeague  in  1709, 
and  after  siz  years  thus  employed  the  result  of  their  re- 
searches was  published  under  the  title  Thetanrut  notnts 
Anecdotorum  (Paris,  1717,  6  yols.  foL),  and  Voyage  lit' 
tiraire  de  daix  religieux  Benedictina,  etc.  (Paris,  1717, 
4to).  In  the  same  year  he  was  allowed  by  chancellor 
D*Ague8seau  to  compile  a  new  collection  of  the  works 
of  French  historical  writers,  morę  complete  than  that  of 
Andrew  Duchesne,  but  was  preyented  from  carrying  out 
his  plan  by  political  eyents.  He  was  now  sent  again, 
with  his  former  colleague,  on  a  literary  joumey,  from 
which  they  retumed  in  1724.  The  result  of  it  was  the 
Veterum  scriptorum  et  monummtorum  »  .  .  amplissima 
eoO^c/tb  (Paris,  1724-38, 9  yols.  foL).  In  1734  he  fell  into 
di^race  in  consequence  of  his  opposition  to  the  buli 
UniffenituSf  thereafter  deyoted  himself  ezdusirely  to  his 
studies,  and  in  1738  published  a  much  eniarged  edition 
of  his  archieological  works.  He  also  contiliued  Mabil- 
Ion's  Annales  ordinii  S.Benedicti,  tom.yi,ab anno  Chris- 
ti  1117  ad  1157  (Paris,  1739),  and  prepared  a  continua- 
tion  of  the  A  eta  Sanctorum  ordkM  8.  Benedictif  and  an 
edition  of  the  life  and  works  of  Thomas  of  Canterbury. 
He  also  asked  permianon  to  publish  a  Ilistoire  de  la  Con- 
grfyation  de  8.  Maur,  but  was  refused  on  account  of  its 
too  enthusiastic  praise  of  the  monastic  life.  He  died 
June  20, 1739.  See  Tassin,  HiaL  Litt.  de  la  Congr,  de  8, 
Maur ;  Morćri,  Diet,  Jlistor, ;  Mercure  de  France,  Au- 
gust, 1789 ;  Le  Pour  et  le  Contrę,  yol  xii,  n.  249 ;  Chtis" 
iiem  Obeewer,  yoL  xyiii ;  DowUng,  InŁrod.  to  Ch,  HiM, ; 
Herzog,  Beal-Encyklop.  ix,  119 ;  Hoefer,  JVotir.  Bioc.  Gi' 
nhale,  xxxiii,  1008 ;  Pierer,  Umtenal-Leacikon,  x,  926. 
(J.  N.  P.) 

Maz^tha  (Map^a,  of  nnknown  signification,  but  a 
Syriac  prop.  name  [KR^^C]  according  to  Plutarch,  Vit, 
Mar,  17),  a  Jewess,  the  sister  of  Lazams  and  Mary,  who 
resided  in  the  same  house  with  them  at  Bethany  (Lukę 
X,  88,  40,  41 ;  John  xi,  1-39 ;  xii,  2).  See  Lazarus. 
iSrom  the  house  at  Bethany  being  called  '^her  house," 
in  Łnke  x,  38,  and  from  the  leading  part  which  Martha 
b  always  seen  to  take  in  domestic  matters,  it  has  seemed 
to  some  tiiat  she  was  a  widów,  to  whom  the  house  at 
Bethany  belonged^  and  with  whom  her  brothet  and  sis- 


ter lodged ;  but  thb  b  unoertafai,  and  the  oommon  opin- 
ion  that  the  sisten  managed  the  household  of  their 
brother  b  morę  probable.  Jesus  was  intimato  with  thb 
fiimily,  and  their  house  was  often  hb  home  when  at  Je- 
rusalem,  being  accustomed  to  retire  thither  in  the  eyen- 
ing,  after  haying  spent  the  day  in  the  city.  The  point 
which  the  eyangelists  bring  out  most  dtstinctly  with 
respect  to  Martha  lies  in  the  contrariety  of  dbpoeition 
between  her  and  her  sbter  Mary.  The  first  notice  of 
Christ*s  yisiting  this  family  oocnrs  in  Lukę  x,  88-42. 
He  was  receiyed  with  great  attention  by  the  sisters,  and 
Martha  soon  hasŁened  to  proyide  suitable  entertainment 
for  the  Lord  and  his  IbUowers,  while  Mary  remained  in 
his  presence,  sitting  at  hb  feet,  and  drinking  in  the  sa- 
cred  words  that  fell  from  his  lips.  The  actiye,  busding 
solicitude  of  Martha,  anxiouB  that  the  best  things  in 
the  house  should  be  madę  subseryient  to  the  Mastei'8 
use  and  solące,  and  the  quiet  eamestness  of  Mar}',  moie 
desirons  to  profit  by  the  golden  opportunity  of  hearing 
hb  instructions  than  to  minister  to  hb  personal  wants, 
strongly  mark  the  points  of  contrast  in  the  characters 
of  the  two  sbters.  (See  bishop  Hairs  obecryations  on 
thb  subject  in  hb  Conlemplaiiona^  iii,  4,  Nos.  17,  28,  24.) 
She  needs  the  reproof,  ^  One  thing  b  needfhl;"  but  her 
loye,  though  imperfect  in  its  form,  b  yet  recognised  aa 
true,  and  she  too,  no  less  than  Lazams  and  Mary,  has 
the  dbtinction  of  being  one  whom  Jesus  loyed  (John  xi, 
8).  The  part  taken  by  the  sisters  in  the  transactions 
connected  with  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Lazams 
(John  xt,  20-40)  b  entirely  and  beautifully  in  accord- 
ance  with  their  preyious  history  (seeTholuck,Comm«fil. 
ad  loc.).  The  facts  reoorded  of  her  indicate  a  character 
deyout  after  the  customary  Jewbh  type  of  deyotion, 
sharing  in  Messianie  hopes  and  aocepting  Jesus  as  the 
Christ;  sharing  also  in  the  popular  belief  in  a  resurrec- 
tion, but  not  rbing,  as  her  sister  did,  to  the  belief  that 
Christ  was  making  the  etemal  life  to  belong,  not  to  the 
futurę  only,  but  to  the  presenL  Nothing  morę  is  re- 
oorded of  Martha  saye  that  some  time  after,  at  a  snpper 
giyen  to  Christ  and  his  disciples  at  Bethany,  she,  as 
usual,  busied  herself  in  the  exteraal  seryice.  Lazams, 
so  maryeDously  restored  from  the  graye,  sat  with  her 
gnests  at  table.  ''Martha  seryed,*'  and  Mary  oocupied 
her  fayorite  station  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  which  she 
bathed  with  her  tears,  and  anointed  with  costly  oint- 
ment  (John  xii,  1,  2).  See  Mary.  Notwithstanding 
the  seeming  drawbacks  upon  Martha'8  chaneter,  so  yiy- 
idly  painted  in  the  Gospels,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  her 
genuine-piety  and  loye  for  the  Sayiour.  A.D.  29.  See 
Niemeyer,  Charakt^  i,  66 ;  and  Schulthess,  Neue$te  theoL 
NaehHdit,  1828,  ii,  418.  According  to  tradition,  she 
went  with  her  brother  and  other  disciples  to  Maneilles, 
gathered  round  her  a  sodety  of  deyout  women,  and, 
trae  to  her  former  character,  led  them  to  a  life  of  actiye 
minbtration.  Thtf  wilder  Proyencal  legends  make  her 
yictorious  oyer  a  dragon  that  laid  waste  the  country. 
The  town  of  Taraaoon  boasted  of  poesessing  her  remains, 
and  claimed  her  as  its  patron  saint  {Acta  8anctorum, 
and  Brev,  Rom,  in  Jul.  29;  Fabricii  Lux  EpongeL  p. 
888). 

Martha,  Order  of,  b  the  name  eometimes  giyen 
to  the  organization  of  the  Hospital  Sisters  of  St  Martha 
of  Pontarlier,  etc  The  aim  of  this  female  order  is  the 
care  of  the  sick  and  the  poor,  and  the  gratuitous  in- 
stmction  of  poor  children.    See  HoaprrAi.  Sisters. 

Marthe,  Annb  Brioet,  a  French  nun,  called  Sister 
Martha,  bora  at  Besancon  in  1749,  deseryes  a  place  here 
for  her  deyotion  dnring  the  French  Reyolution  and  the 
wars  that  followcd  to  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  wounded, 
and  of  prisoners  of  all  nations.  She  died  in  1824.  The 
Martha  Order  (q.  y.)  b  named  after  her. 

Martianay,  Jean,  a  learaed  Benedictine  of  SL 
Maur,  was  bom  at  St  Seyer  Cap,  in  the  diooese  of  Aire, 
Dec  30, 1647.  In  1667  he  entered  the  conyent  of  La 
Daurade,  at  Toulousc  He  now  applied  himself  with 
great  zeal  to  the  study  of  Oriental  languages  and  Bibli- 
eal  literaturę,  both  of  which  he  aftenrarda  taught  in 
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oolleges  of  hiB  order.  Daring  his  residence  at  Bor- 
deaax  he  wrote  a  work  against  the  chronological  sys- 
tem of  Pezron,  which  attracted  Łhe  notice  of  hb  sapę- 
riora.  He  waa  called  to  the  head-quarters  of  hU  order, 
the  abbey  of  SU  Germaln  des  Pr^s,  and  intxusted  with 
th6  pieparation  of  a  new  edition  of  the  works  of  St  Je- 
rome.  In  1690  he  publUhed  his  prodromtu  of  this  work, 
in  which  be  demonstrated  the  inoorrectnees  of  preceding 
editiona.  His  edition  waa  violently  attacked  by  Simon 
and  Leclerc,  but  Martianay  as  Yigorously  defended  it 
This  oontroYersy  lasted  a  long  dme,  yet  did  not  preyent 
him  from  publishing  a  large  nunaber  of  worka,  morę  re- 
markable  for  their  leaming  and  ingenuity  than  for  large- 
liess  of  thought  or  critical  acumen.  He  died  June  16, 
1717.  Among  hia  worka  we  notice  the  aboye-mcntionec^ 
edition  of  the  works  of  St  Jerome  (Parią  1693-1706,  6 
Yola.  fol.)  i—Difenae  du  texte  Ilibreu  eidela  chronologie 
de  ki  Yuigate  (Par.  1689)  -.—ConiimaUon  de  la  Difaue  du 
tertCy  etc  (Par.  1693).  In  both  these  works  hę  endeayors 
to  prove  that  the  Hebrew  text  is  to  be  preferred  to  the 
Septuagint,  and  that  less  than  4000  years  elapsed  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  advent  of  Christ : — 
Traites  de  la  cotmaissance  et  de  la  virUe  de  TEaiture 
Saude  (Paris,  1694-95, 4  vols.)  i—TraiU  mitUodigue,  ou 
manierę  dexpliquer  FEcriture  par  le  tecoura  des  łrois 
ttyniares,  la  propre,  lafigiuree,  et  tharmoniąue  (1704) : — 
Vie  de  3t,  Jerome  (1706) :— Harmonie  analjftigue  deplu- 
ńeurt  *en$  caches  et  rapport*  inconmu  de  r Ancien  et  du 
Nouveau  Testament  (170S)  i—£ssais  de  Traduction  ou 
Hemarjues  sur  les  tnubictions  Francaises  du  Nouveau 
Testament  (1709) : — Jje  Nouveau  Testament  traduit  en 
Francais  sur  la  VulgaU  (1712) : — Methode  sacree,  pour 
apprendre  a  expliquer  VEcriture  sainte  par  FEcriture 
meme  (1716);  etc  See  Journal  des  Satants,  Aug.  9, 
1717  j  Ilist,  LUU  de  la  Congrep.  de  St,  Maur,  p.  882-^97 ; 
Herzog,  RecU-Encykhpddie,  ix,  120;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog, 
Generale^  xxxiv,  2.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Martien,  William  Stockton,  a  roling  elder  of 
the  Preabyterian  Church,  was  bom  June  20, 1798.  He 
was  of  Huguenot  desoeut,  and  received  an  early  Chris- 
tian edacation.  In  1828  he  commenoed  business,  and 
in  1830,  in  connection  with  others,  engaged  in  the  es- 
tablbhment  of  The  Presbjfterian,  of  which  he  continued 
to  be  the  chief  proprietor  and  publisher  until  1861.  In 
1833  he  oommenced  the  publication  of  religious  books, 
and,  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Publication  of  the 
Presby  teriau  Church,  he  issned  many  works  of  standard 
religious  character.  In  1846  he  was  elected  and  ordained 
ruling  elder,  in  whioh  office  he  continued  to  labor  in  the 
Sabbath  and  mission  schools  belonging  to  the  congrega- 
tion  until  his  death,  April  16, 1861.  Mr.  Martien  was  a 
man  of  great  enterprise  and  efficiency  in  the  Church — 
faithful  and  conscientious  in  the  diacharge  of  every 
trust,  wise  in  oounsels,  and  eminently  gifted  in  manage- 
ment.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  Bisł,  Almanac,  1862,  p.  142. 
(J.  L.  S.) 

Martin  (St,)  of  Braoa,  a  prelate  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  was  bom  in  Pannonia  about  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  6th  century.  In  bis  youth  he  yisited 
the  holy  places  of  Palestine.  He  afterwards  went  to 
Galicia,  in  Spain,  wbere  he  did  much  to  prcserre  or- 
thodoxy  among  the  population,  which  indined  strongly 
to  Arianism.  He  established  sereral  convents  there, 
and  was  himself  abbot  of  Durnia  until  about  560.  At 
that  time  he  was  madę  archbishop  of  Bracara,  now 
Braga,  in  PortugaL  As  such  he  took  part  in  the  second 
Council  of  Bracara,  in  563,  against  the  Priscillianłsts  and 
Arians,  and  in  572  presided  over  the  third  council  at  the 
same  plaoe  on  Church  discipline.  He  died  about  583. 
He  was  a  yery  yoluminous  writer.  Among  his  works 
we  notice  Formuła  honesta  tita  s.  de  dijjerenłiis  guatuor 
rirtutum  (in  the  BiU.  Patr,  Lugd,  x,  882  8q.,  and  Gal- 
landi  BibL  Patr,  xii,  278  8q.).  This  work  was  very  well 
receiyed.  The  Sententice  ^gypiiorum  patrum  were  not 
translated  from  Greek  into  Latin  by  Martin,  as  some 
haye  8uppo6ed,but  by  Paschasius,  deacon  of  the  oonvent 
of  Dumia,  at  Martin's  instigation  (Rosweyd,  Vit,  Patr, 


[ AntT.  1615],  p.  1002  aq. ;  see  also  Gribse,  KanSmtk  <Ł 
aUg,  IMeraturgetch,  ii,  127).  Some  Latin  poems  of  Mar* 
tin  are  to  be  found  in  Sismondi,  C^/p.  [ed.yen.],  ii,  663, 
and  in  Gallandi  BibU  Patr,),  But  morę  important  than 
all  these  is  his  CoUeetio  Orientalium  Canomtmy  «.  CapU-- 
ula  lxxxiv  coUecta  ex  Gracie  synodis  et  wrsa,  etc  (in 
Aguirre,  Conc,  Hisp,  ii,  827  8q.,  and  Mansi,  ix,  846  aq. ; 
see  Florez,  £sp.  Sagr,  ir,  151  8q.).  It  is  a  sort  of  trans- 
lated compilation  of,  with  commentaries  on,  the  acts  of 
the  Greek  oouncils,  adapted  for  the  ose  of  the  Western 
Church.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  firat  oontain* 
ing  the  canons  conceraing  the  cleigy,  the  seoond  tboae 
applying  to  the  laity.  See  D.  Cayittingeri  Specimeu 
Ilungaria  literata  (Francf.  and  Lip.  1711);  Schriickh, 
Kirchengesdi,  xvii,  892  sq. ;  Herzog,  ReaUEncgldop,  ix, 
122.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Martin  of  Dunin,  a  noted  Polish  Roman  Catholic 
prelate,  was  bora  in  the  rillage  of  Wal,  near  Rawa, 
Prussian  Poland,  Nov.  11, 1774.  Until  hb  twelflh  yesr 
he  was  kept  at  the  Jesuit  school  of  Rawa;  was  thcn  en- 
tered  a  student  at  the  Gymnasinm  of  Bromberg ;  but, 
haying  determined  to  deyote  bis  life  to  the  Church  and 
her  cause,  he  was  sent  to  Komę,  and  became  a  student 
in  the  Collegium  Germanicum  in  1798.  Upon  the  com- 
pletion  of  his  studies,  three  years  after,  he  was  ordained 
subdeacon ;  later,  by  papai  dbpensation,  suoceastycly  dea- 
con and  prieat,  when  he  retumed  to  hia  native  country, 
which  had  in  the  meantime  lost  ita  independenoe,  and 
fallen  a  prey  to  the  Ruasiana,  Austrians,  and  Pmastans. 
Martin  himself  was  now  a  Pmssian  subject,  but  he  took 
a  poaition  in  the  diocese  of  Cracowa,  and  was  thns  in 
the  employ  of  that  portion  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  of  Poland  under  control  of  the  Austrian  goyem- 
ment  In  1808  the  archbishop  of  Gnesen,  count  Rac- 
zyński, called  him  to  Gneaen,  and  conferred  upon  Mar- 
tin first  a  canonicate  in  the  metropolitan  church,  and 
shortly  after  madę  him  auditor.  Thereafter  honors  came 
faat  and  freely.  In  1815  he  waa  madę  chanceUor  <^  the 
metropolitan  chapter;  in  1824  master  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Poaen,  and  shortly  afler  waa  intmsted  by  the  Prus- 
sian goyeroment  with  the  supenrision  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  schools  in  the  diocese.  In  1829  he  was  pro- 
moted  to  the  position  of  capitular  yicar  and  general-ad- 
ministrator,  and  in  1881  was  honored  with  the  archie- 
piscopal  chair  of  Gnesen  and  Posen.  This  position  came 
to  him  in  an  hour  when  great  discretion  and  strong 
nenre  were  reąiiired  of  Romish  prelates  on  Prasńan  ter- 
litoiy.  The  discontent  of  the  Poles  in  1880,  and  the  re- 
bellion  in  which  it  resulted,  caused  the  goyerament  of 
Frederick  William  III  to  look  with  suspicion  upon  the 
priesthood  of  the  papai  Church.  It  was  a  notorions 
fact  that  the  latter  was  leagued  with  the  revolutionista. 
Poland  had  ^ver  been  a  deyoted  danghter  of  Rome; 
Prussia  decidedly  Protestant,  the  most  daring  opponent 
of  papai  interests.  Could  it  be  expected  that  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  would  hesitate  to  work  for  the  restoration 
of  Polish  independence?  Has  not  eyen  in  our  day  the 
Praasian  governmeiit  all  it  can  do  to  control  the  priest- 
hood in  that  section  of  her  territory  ?  See  Posen.  To 
preyent  the  further  spread  of  reyolutionary  tendencies 
among  the  priesthood,  the  Pmssian  goyerament  inan- 
gurated  a  new  poltcy,  the  execntion  of  which  resulted 
in  a  spirited  contest  between  the  representatiye  of  Rome, 
our  Martin  of  Dunin,  and  the  secular  authority  of  the 
proyinoe  of  Poaen.  The  diificulties  comroenced  at  the 
seat  of  the  metropolitan.  A  school  for  the  education  of 
Romish  pńests  was  sustained  at  this  place  by  the  goy- 
erament. Hitherto  the  instractors  had  been  chosen  by 
the  Church  for  whose  scryice  it  was  intended,  but  now 
the  goyerament  insisted  upon  ita  right  to  choose  the  in- 
cumbents  of  the  professorships.  The  archbishop  pro- 
tested,  but  the  govemment  proceeded  withont  any  le- 
gard  to  his  opposition.  Fresh  fuel  was  added  to  the 
Same  in  1887.  By  the  buli  Magna  nobis  adntirationis, 
issued  by  pope  Benedict  Xiy  (June  27, 1748),  mixed 
marriages  were  madę  possible  only  by  spedal  dispensa* 
tion  from  the  pope,  and,  when  permisaion  was  grant- 
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M,  the  children  of  such  unions  were  demanded  for 
the  Chnrch  of  Romę.  PoUnd  had  oonceded  this  point 
to  the  Roman  pontiff,  bat  the  Pnuńan  goyernment  in 
1887  deckred  that  in  itB  territory  no  sach  dispensation 
was  needed,  nor  any  midentanding  in  regaid  to  the  re- 
ligiouB  education  of  any  children  from  atich  a  mion. 
This  action  on  the  part  of  the  goyernment  the  arch« 
bishop  held  to  be  iUegal,  and  he  stontly  aseerted  his 
right  to  diasent  from  the  decision  of  all  secular  author- 
ity.  Had  he  reated  here,  and  awaited  the  settlement  of 
this  difficulty  between  the  pope  of  Romę  and  the  king 
of  Pruasia,  aU  woold  hare  been  welL  Martin,  however, 
prooeeded  at  once  to  inaugurate  measuies  which  clearly 
leyealed  him  as  a  plotter  against  the  govemment  he  had 
■wom  to  uphold.  He  secretly  entered  into  oommnnica- 
tion  with  the  clergy  of  his  dioceses,  and  thieatened  with 
exoommunication  any  and  all  priests  who  should  obey 
the  mandates  of  the  goyenmient  without  his  oonsent. 
PrompUy  the  goyernment,  afler  hearing  of  this  pro- 
cedurę, arrested  the  archbishop,  and  broaght  him  to 
trial,  and  he  was  condemned  to  8ix  months*  confinement 
in  a  fortress,  incapacitated  for  office,  and  bordened  with 
the  espense  of  his  triaL  Preyioos  to  his  arrest  the  goy- 
ernment had  addresaed  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  proy- 
ince  of  Posen,  and  had  assured  them  of  the  presenration 
of  their  rights  and  priyileges  as  heretofore,  bat,  notwith- 
standing  all  theae  precautions,  the  priesthood  remained 
finnly  bound  to  the  interests  of  their  religioas  shepherd, 
and  no  sooner  had  Martin  of  Dunin  been  condemned 
and  imprisoned  at  the  fortress  of  Colberg  (OcL  4, 1839), 
than  the  Romanists  of  the  two  arehiepiscopal  sees  went 
into  mouming.  Fortunately  this  difficiilty  occorred  near 
the  dosing  days  of  the  reign  of  Froderick  William  III. 
The  wife  (now  queen  widów)  of  Fredeńck  William  lY 
(who  came  to  the  throne  in  1840),  hereelf  a  Roman 
Catholic,  was  no  doubt  instrumental  in  securing  an  un- 
derstanding  between  the  archbishop  and  her  royal  spouse. 
Martin  retumed  to  Posen  Aug.  5, 1840,  and  died  Dec.  26. 
1842.  See  Pohl,  Martin  mm  Dunin  (Marienburg,  1843, 
8yo) ;  Aschbach,  Kirchen-Lea^ikonf  s.  y.  See  also  Pbus- 
81A.     (J.H.W.) 

Martin  (St,)  of  Toubs,  a  prelate  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Chnrch,  was  borę  in  Pannonia  about  the  year 
816.  He  was  educated  at  Payia,  and,  at  the  desire  of 
his  father,  who  was  a  military  man,  entered  the  army 
mder  Constantine  I,  who  was  then  empcror.  When 
eighteen  years  old  he  became  a  conyert  to  Christianity, 
was  baptized,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  went  to  Gaul, 
and  there  became  a  pupil  and  follower  of  St.  Hilarius 
(q.v.)  Pictayiensis.  He  ąuitted  the  army,  and  zealous- 
ly  deyoted  himself  to  the  interests  of  orthodox  Chris- 
tianity. On  a  yisit  to  Lombardy,  wishing  to  see  his 
parents  again,  who  were  Arians,  Martin  reproyed  the 
inhabitants  for  their  yiewa.  They  took  hu  liberty  on- 
kindly ;  he  was  imprisoned  and  flogged  by  order  of  the 
magistrates  of  Milan.  He  then  retired  to  a  neighbor- 
ing  yillage  with  a  few  adherenta,  but  being  again  perse- 
cuted  by  Auxentiu8,  the  Arian  bishop  of  Milan,  he  at- 
tempted  to  return  to  6auL  That  country,  howeyer,  was 
alio  a  prey  to  religious  dissensions;  Hilarius  himself 
had  been  banished  to  Poitiers,  and  Martin  therefore  re- 
tired to  the  island  of  Gallinaria,  in  the  Tyrean  Sea. 
When  St.  Hilarius  was  restored  to  his  Church  in  360, 
Martin  hastened  back  to  him,  and  with  his  asient  re- 
tired to  the  wilds  in  the  neighborhood  of  Poitiers,  at 
the  place  now  called  Ligugć.  Herę  he  was  soon  joined 
by  others,  and  thus  aroee  the  conyent  of  Liguge,  probably 
the  oldest  roonastic  establishment  of  France.  About 
870,  Łidoire,  bishop  or  archbishop  of  Tours,  died,  and  the 
clergy  of  that  diocese  insisted  upon  Martin's  acoeptance 
of  the  yacant  see.  He  was  finally  persuaded  to  aocept 
the  office,  but  he  goyemed  the  diocese  like  a  conyent, 
and  always  liyed  himself  in  the  simple  way  to  which 
ho  was  aocustomed  at  Liguge.  He  erected  a  conyent 
which  became  the  celebrated  monastery  of  Marmoutiers, 
near  Tours.  Under  his  actiye  and  yigilant  care  the 
diocese  attained  great  prosperity,  while  he  himself  be- 


came renowned  for  his  talents  and  his  yirtues,  not  only 
in  the  neighboring  parta,  but  eyen  throoghout  OaaL 
When  Maximus,  after  the  murder  of  Gratian,  caused  all 
the  bishops  of  Gaul  who  had  supported  his  riyal  to  be 
deposed  or  imprisoned,  Martin  was  sent  by  them  to  the 
Gourt  at  Trdyes  to  protest  against  this  yiolence,  and  suc- 
ceeded  so  well  that  the  emperor  released  all  the  prison- 
ers.    On  another  occanon,  when  the  Spanish  bishops 
Idacius  and  Ithacius  besought  Maximu8  to  surrender 
Prisdllian  and  his  foUowers  to  the  ciyil  authorities,  to 
be  executed  as  heretics,  Martin  protested  against  such 
sanguinary  orthodoxy,  and  wheo,  notwithstanding  his 
protests,  Priscillian  was  executed  by  order  of  the  empe- 
ror, Martin  refused  to  hołd  any  intercourse  with  those 
who  had  adyocated  that  measure.    This  conduct  dis- 
pleased  the  emperor,  and  when  Martin,  some  time  after, 
had  oGcasion  to  ask  the  pardoning  of  Naroes  and  Leoca- 
diuB,  accused  of  rebellion,  he  granted  it  only  on  the  con- 
dition  that  Martin  would  beoome  reconciled  with  Itha- 
cius.    Martin  submitted,  but  left  Treyes  at  once,  and  it 
is  said  cxpre68ed  himself  sorry  for  haying  purchased  the 
pardon  of  Narces  and  Leocadius  at  that  price.    He  died 
at  Candes  about  896.    His  life  by  his  contemporary, 
Sttlpicius  Seyerus,  is  a  yery  curious  spedmen  of  the 
Christian  literaturo  of  the  age,  and,  in  the  profusaon  of 
miraculotts  legends  with  which  it  abounds,  might  take 
its  place  among  the  liyes  of  the  mediseyal  or  modem 
Roman  Churoh.    The  only  extant  literary  relic  of  Mar- 
tin is  a  short  Con/emon  ofFaith  on  the  Holy  TrinUf^ 
which  is  published  by  Galland,  Bibl.  Patr.  yii,  659.    He 
is  the  first  who,  without  suffering  death  for  the  truth, 
has  been  honored  in  the  Latin  Churoh  as  a  confessor  of 
the  faith.    The  festiyal  of  his  birth  is  celebrated  on  the 
llth  of  Noyember.    In  Scotland  this  day  still  marka  the 
winter-term,  which  is  called  Martmmas  (q.  y.).   In  Ger- 
many, also,  his  memory  continues  to  our  day  among 
the  populace  in  the  celebtation  of  the  Martinalia,    See 
Gregorius  Turon,  IJisL  Francor,  lib.  x ;  Genraise,  Vie  de 
Sami  Martin  (1699) ;  Dupuy,  HiHoire  de  Saint  Martin 
(1852) ;  Jean  Maan,  MetropoL  Turonensis  ;  IJist,  Liii,  de 
la  Francet  i,  417 ;  GaUia  CkritL  yoL  xiy,  coL  6 ;  Schaff, 
Ck.  UitL  ii,  203  są. ;  Gieseler,  Ecde$.  Hitt.  i,  278 ;  Mon- 
talembert,  Moniu  of  the  West,  yoL  i,  bk.  iii ;  Mrs.  Jame- 
son,  Sacred  and  Lfgtndary  Art,  p.  720;  Hoefer,  Aotrr. 
Biog,  Generale,  xxxiy,  14;  Herzog,  JUal^Encyklop,  ix, 
126  są.     (J.H.W.) 

Martin  of  Tk£\'es,  a  Capuchin  monk,  was  bom 
about  1630,  in  the  arohbishopric  of  Troyes.  He  took 
the  cowl  at  an  early  age,  and  a  little  later  became  a  leo- 
tor  of  theology ;  but  in  conseąuence  of  a  pestilence, 
whose  rayages  broke  up  his  school  in  1666,  he  deyoted 
himself  to  literaturo.  A  catechism  issued  by  him  was 
receiyed  with  great  fayor  by  the  public,  and  this  suc- 
cess  led  to  the  publication  of  a  groat  number  of  worka 
for  instruction  and  edification ;  but,  zealous  for  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  honor  of  his  Churoh,  he  did  not  confine 
his  efforts  to  this  field.  He  was  indefatigable  in  preach- 
ing,  in  catechizing,  and  in  missionaiy  work,  and  during 
the  course  of  his  labors  trayersed  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  arohbishoprics  of  Mayence  and  Troyes.  His  beneyo- 
lent  spirit  found  expre88ion  in  the  readiness  with  which 
he  ministerod  to  the  diyersified  wants  of  the  people, 
among  whom  the  instruction  of  the  unleamed  and  of 
children  daimed  his  especial  notice.  He  is  eyen  cred- 
ited  with  romoying  thonis  and  Stones  from  the  high- 
ways,  and  with  placing  stepping-stones  in  streams  for 
the  conyenience  of  trayellers.  Withal,  he  was  a  thor- 
ongh  ascetic,  eating  neither  flesh  nor  fish,  and  tniyel- 
ling  without  either  hat  or  sandals  in  the  most  inclement 
weather;  and  he  attended  mass  as  often  as  possible  each 
day  for  moro  than  twenty  years.  As  a  teacher,  he  was 
wont  to  lay  especial  stress  on  the  adoration  of  the  mass 
and  the  worship  of  the  Virgin,  which  doctrines  he  was 
often  compelled  to  defend  against  opponents.  He  or- 
ganized  a  number  of  brotherhoods  in  the  proyinces  of 
the  Rhine,  and  robuilt  many  churches  that  had  been 
destroyed  in  the  Thirty-years*  War.    He  died,  after  a 
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brief  illneas,  Sept  10, 1712.  Hia  worka,  after  beii^  duh 
regarded  for  r  time,  are  again  offered  to  the  public; 
thej  moetly  consist  of  omtributions  to  practical  ralig- 
ion.  The  moet  important  are  Christian  Doctrwe  (Co- 
logiie,  1666)  i-^Hittory  o/Om  Church  (1693)  •.^Eacpoti- 
iwn  ofiht  Mau  (1698)  i^Legenda  o/SairUs  (1705):— 
An  Essay  on  the  Birmę  Per/ecHotu  (Mayenoe,  1707): — 
Life  ofChritt  (Mayence  and  Augsburg,  1708).— Wetaer 
u.  Welte  (R.  C.)\  KirchenrLexikm,  xii,  771  8q.    (G.  M.) 

Martin  I,  Pope,  son  of  Fabridua,  a  diatinguiahed 
citizen  of  the  Papai  States,  was  called  to  the  papai  chair 
July  5,  640,  as  successor  to  Theodore  I.  The  emperor 
Constans  II  madę  every  exertion  to  induce  Martin  to 
approve  a  decree  he  had  promulgated  in  659,  forbidding 
discussions  between  the  orthodox  Roroanists  and  the 
Monothclites.  Martin,  on  the  contrary,  assembled  a 
council  at  Romę  (the  first  Lateran),  without  the  emper- 
or's  consent,  in  Oct,  649,  in  which  all  heresies,  and  partic- 
ularly  that  of  the  Monothelites,  were  condemned,  and  the 
decrees  of  Heraclius  and  of  Constans  II  denounced.  (See 
for  details  the  artide  Latkram  Counciłs  [1].)  The 
emperor,  enraged  at  this  opposition,  caused  Maitin  to 
be  taken  prisoner,  June  19,  653,  and  exiled  him  to  the 
Island  of  Naxo8.  On  Sept  17,  654,  the  pope  was  taken 
to  Constantinople,  and  kept  in  prison  there  for  six 
montha.  But  he  borę  ali  his  trials  with  great  firmness, 
refusing  to  be  recondled  to  the  heretics,  and  was  finaUy 
transported  to  the  Thracian  Chersonesus.  There,  in  the 
midst  of  unfeeling  barbarians,  he  had  to  suffer  the  great- 
est  deprivatton8.  Yet  he  borę  it  ali  with  Christian  pa- 
tience,  and  died  Sept  16,  655.  His  body  was  after- 
wards  removed  to  Romę.  He  is  commemorated  by  the 
Church  of  Romę  Nov.  12.  Eighteen  encydical  letters 
attributed  to  Martin  are  pnblished  in  the  BiUiołheca 
PłUrum,  and  in  Labbe's  ConcUitL  See  F.  Pagi,  Brema- 
rium,  etc.,  compUetan$  ilhutriora  Poniificum  Romcmo- 
rum  ffesta  amcUioruin,  etc.;  Platina, Yitoe  PoHf,  Roman, ; 
Artaud  de  Montor,  Ifist,  det  tourerainB  PonłtfcM  Ro- 
matM,  vol.  i ;  Bower,  Hist,  Popee^  iii,  44  8q. ;  Riddle,  Hisł. 
Papac^f  i,  297 ;  Banr,  DreieimgkeU»hhre,  voL  i  and  ii ; 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Giniralej  xxxiv,  18 ;  Neander,  Iliat, 
ofthe  ChrisHcm  Religion  and  Church,  ui,  186.  187,  188, 
191 ;  Herzog,  ReaUEncyldopadie,  ix,  122.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Martin  II  (Mabikus  I),  Pope,  was  bom  at  Monte- 
fiascone,  in  the  Papai  States.  He  was  thrioe  sent  to 
Constantinople  (866,  868,  881)  as  papai  legate  to  oppose 
the  nomination  of  Photius  as  patriarch,  but  when  he 
was  elected  pope,  Dec.  23,  882,  did  not  continne  in  the 
l)olicy  of  his  predecessor,  John  VIII,  but  rerersed  the 
condemnation  of  Photius,  of  bishop  Formosus  of  Porto, 
and  others.  His  reign  lasted  only  fourteen  months. 
He  died  Feb.  14,  884.  See  Flcury,  Hiti.  Ecd,  iii,  542 ; 
F.  Pagi,  Breviarium  Poniificum  Romanorum,  etc. ;  Mu- 
ratori,  Ann,  Ital;  Artaud  de  Montor,  Hist  de*  »ouve^ 
raine  Pontifes  RomamSy  ii,  141 ;  Bower,  HitŁ,  Popei,  v, 
101  sq. ;  Riddle,  Hiat,  Papacy,  ii,  32 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog, 
GenAraiCf  xxxiv,  18;  Herzog,  Real-Encifldopddie,  ix, 
124. 

Martin  IH  (called  by  some  Marinus  II),  Pope,  a 
Roman  by  birtb,  succeeded  Stephen  YIII  in  942.  He 
died  only  four  years  afler,  and  was  succeeded  by  Aga- 
petus  II.  Martin  III  was  a  patron  of  leaming,  and  a 
noble  Christian  exemplar. 

Martin  IV  (JSimon  de  la  Brie),  Pope,  was  probably 
a  native  of  Touraine,  France,  and  of  humble  origin.  He 
was  educated  at  Tours,  and  there  entered  the  Franciscan 
order.  St  Louis,  king  of  France,  favored  him,  and  gave 
him  a  poaition  at  the  church  of  St  Martin.  In  1262  he 
was  created  cardinal  by  pope  Urban  lY,  and  by  pope 
Gregory  X  was  appointed  apoatolical  legate  to  the 
French  court  He  continued  in  this  office  under  the 
popes  Hadrian  Y,  John  XXI,  and  Nicholas  III ;  but  upon 
the  decease  of  the  last  named  (Aug.  22, 1280)  he  was 
elected  successor  in  the  papai  chair  in  1281,  through  the 
influence  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  king  of  Sicily  and  Naples. 
The  "  Sldlian  Yespcra"  (q.  v.),  in  1282,  having  ejected 


CSiarles  of  Sicily,  Martin  came  to  the  anppott  of  laa 
royal  friend  with  ali  his  influence,  and  evcn  by  the  spir- 
itnal  censures  he  had  at  his  command  sought  to  mun- 
tain  French  domination  in  Sicily.  He  excommunicated 
Peter  of  Aragon,  whom  the  Sidlians  had  elected  kii^; 
but  his  excommnnication  was  of  no  morę  avail  than  tfae 
arms  ofthe  Angevin8,  for  the  Sidlians  stood  fiim  against 
both.  Maitin  alio  excommunicated  the  Byzantine  em- 
peror Michael,  and  by  this  measare  widened  the  breacfa 
between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churche&  He  died  in 
1285,  and  was  succeeded  by  Honorius  lY.  It  is  to  the 
use  of  the  censures  of  the  Church  in  the  unpopular  cause 
of  Charles  of  Ai^jou  that  many  Church  historians  aacńbe 
the  dedine  and  ultimate  extinction  of  the  authority  ia 
temporals  which  the  papacy  had  hitherto  exeidsed. 
Not  only  did  he  lower  the  popular  esteem  of  the  papai 
authority,  but  he  madę  himiself  a  ]aughing-«Łock  by  his 
rashness  and  inability  to  make  good  his  threats.  Let- 
ters of  this  pope  are  found  in  D'Achery,  Spicileg,  iii,  684. 
His  biography  {VHa)  was  written  by  Bernard, Grindon, 
and  by  Muratori.  See  Muratori,  Atmali  SltaUa,  vii, 
435-442;  Artaud  de  Montor,  Hist,  de*  9ouverauu  Pon- 
tifes RanuńnSf  iii,  55-63;  Bower,  Hist.  Popes,  vi,  324; 
Hefele,  Cofici/»ef^efcA.vi,  188  są.;  Leo,  Geick,  v,  JtaUen, 
voLiv.    (J.H.W.) 

Martin  V  {Otto  de  CoUnma),  pope  from  1417  to 
1481,  was  the  son  of  Agapetns  de  Colonna,  and  a  de- 
scendant  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  iUustrious  fiui>- 
ilies  of  Italy.  Martin  studied  canon  law  ai  Perugia, 
and  on  his  return  to  his  native  dty,  Romę,  was  created 
by  Urban  YI  prothonotary  and  referendary;  by  Bom- 
face  IX  nuncio  to  the  States  of  Italy ;  under  Innocent 
YII  he  recdved  the  appointment  of  cardinal  deacon  of 
St  George  ad  Aulicnm  Aureum ;  and  by  John  XXni  he 
was  appointed  apostolic  legate  for  the  patrimony  of  St 
Peter,  and  vicar-general  of  the  apostolic  see  in  IJmbria. 
When  Gregoiy  XII,  becanse  of  a  breach  of  his  oath  of 
office,  became  so  unpopular  as  to  be  deserted  by  his  car- 
dinals,  Martin  alone  adhered  to  him  steadfaatly  until  he 
was  deposed  by  the  Coundl  of  Pisa.  He  was  likewise 
a  faithfiil  supporter  of  his  immediate  predecessw,  pope 
John,  and  even  foUowed  him  in  his  flight  fitom  Cim- 
stance,  Łhus  clearly  foretokening  the  uncompiomising 
stand  which  he  aflerwards  took  against  ali  opposition 
to  what  he  oonodved  to  be  the  papai  pren)gative. 

The  generał  disoontent  with  the  abusive  reign  of  pope 
John  XXHI,  which  Gerson,  the  noted  chanceUor  ofthe 
University  of  Paris,  had  severely  attacked,  not  even 
hesitating  to  say  that  ,the  pontiff  was  "  no  longer  ser- 
vant  of  senrants,  but  John,  the  lord  of  lords,*^  as  well  as 
other  auspicious  event8,  had  lesulted  in  the  generał 
Coundl  of  Constanoe  (q.  v.),  whoae  nBOving  spirits  seemed 
determined  on  reform.  Their  two  great  objects  were 
the  restoration  of  the  Church*s  unity,  and  the  refarma- 
tion  of  the  abuses  which  had  crept  in.  One  of  their 
first  steps,  largely  influenoed  by  the  emperor  Sigismond, 
was  to  depose  pope  John.  There  still  remained,  how- 
ever,  two  rival  pontiffs,  BenedictXIII  and  Gregory  XU, 
each  claiming  the  title  of  supremę  head  of  the  Church. 
The  latter  of  these  was  induoed  to  abdicate,  and  the  far- 
mer, bdng  without  any  temporal  support,  was  ignored 
by  the^oounciL  The  election  of  a  pope  was  forthwith 
oonsidered.  The  choico  fell  upcm  cardinal  Otto  de  Co> 
lonna  by  an  overwhelming  majońty  of  the  decton  from 
the  five  nations  represented  in  the  council,  and  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  cardinals.  Neander  {Ck,  Hist, 
V,  126)  thus  nanrates  the  proceedings  for  the  election: 
"  The  Germans  set  the  example  of  sacrifidng  their  own 
wishea  and  interests  to  the  jgooA  of  the  Church,  dedar^ 
ing  themsdves  ready  to  give  their  Yotes  for  an  Italian; 
theyalsoprevailedonthe£ngliBhtoyidd.  The  French 
and  Spaniards  were  refractory  at  first;  but  finally,  after 
the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  on  St  Martin^s  day, 
in  November,  they  were  prevailed  upon  to  give  place 
for  the  Holy  Spirit  aa  a  sptrit  of  ooncord;  and  on  the 
same  day  cardinal  Otto  of  Colonna  was  chosen  pope,  af- 
ter the  dection  had  lasted  thiee  days."    The  eleotioa 
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iMTiog  Uken  plice  on  St  Maitiii'B  day,  Che  new  pope, 
in  honor  of  that  saint,  assamed  the  title  of  Martin  V. 
The  whole  aasembly  was  in  an  ecstacy  of  J07  at  the  re* 
suit,  especially  becaiue  it  exhibited  the  ananimity  of 
liitherto  conflicting  parties.  Martin  was  immediately 
inyested  with  the  papai  lobea  and  plaoed  on  the  altar, 
where  the  emperor  hastened  to  do  him  homage  by  kiss- 
inghiafeet. 

But  scarcely  was  Martin  secnrely  seated  on  the  pon- 
tiflcal  throne  when  the  whole  face  of  affain  at  Con- 
itance  changed,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  all 
intentiona  of  reform,  for  which  mainly  the  council  had 
been  called  and  John  XXIII  deposed,  had  been  put 
away  from  the  mind  of  Martin.  Mild,  but  sagacious 
and  rcsolute,  ^  seeming  to  yield  ererything  to  the  em- 
peror and  council,  he  conceded  nothing."  As  early  as 
April  foUowing  his  dection  (Nor.  11, 1417),  he  diasolred 
the  council,  which  had  stniggled  through  three  years 
and  a  half  for  reform,  without  being  any  nearer  the  ac- 
oomplishment  of  their  hopea  than  when  thęy  began, 
and  the  spirit  of  advance  which  had  inspired  the  np- 
riaing  of  Bohemia  and  the  organization  of  the  LoUards 
(q.  V.)  was  crushed  for  a  time,  to  rise  only  two  centu- 
lies  thence  in  a  force  that  defied  all  opposition,  and  re- 
aulted  in  a  schism  nearly  destroying  the  mother  Church. 
So  far  from  aiding  a  reform,  Martin  Ts  first  act  was  one 
of  tyranny.  ^  The  papai  chancery  had  been  the  object 
of  the  longest,  loudest,  and  moet  just  damor.  The  day 
after  the  dection  the  pope  publidied  a  brief  confirming 
all  the  regulationa  establisbed  by  his  predecessors,  eren 
by  John  XXIIL  .  .  .  The  form  was  not  less  dictatorial 
than  the  anbstanoe  of  the  decree.  It  was  an  act  of  the 
pope,  not  of  the  council.  It  was  an  abeolute  resump- 
tion  of  the  whole  power  of  reformatiou,  so  far  at  least 
as  the  papai  court,  into  his  own  hands"  (Milman,  Latm 
ChrUłiamfyf  Tii,  617).  The  Council  of  Gonstanoe,  in- 
atead  of  shaking  the  papai  supreniacy,  had,  by  the  choice 
of  Otto  de  Colonna,  raised  it  higher  than  erer  before  by 
producing  a  pope  who,  as  Komanists  will  have  it,  *'  re- 
coyered  the  waning  rererence  of  Christendom."  Martin 
V  was  the  product  of  no  schism  or  party,  but  of  the 
Church  uniyersal,  and  he  was  justified  in  seeking  such 
aupremacy;  nor  do  we  wonder  that,  in  the  last  eon- 
abtory  of  the  cardinals  at  Constance,  Martin  V  put  forth 
a  constitution  by  which,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
principles  so  distinctly  laid  down  at  Constance,  he  di- 
lected  that  no  one  shonld  be  allowed  to  dispute  any  de- 
cision  of  the  pope  in  matters  of  faith,  and  to  appeal 
ftom  him  to  a  generał  council  (Neander,  v,  127).  See 
Infalubtłity.  From  Constance  the  pope  proceeded 
to  Florence,  where  he  was  received  with  the  greatest 
official  respoct,  and  where  he  remained  for  three  years, 
during  which  interral  all  opposition,  in  the  form  of 
and-popery,  virtnaUy  died  out.  He  then  proceeded  to 
Bome,  where  he  was  also  receired  with  demonstrations 
of  great  joy,  and  honored  with  the  title  of  ihe  Father  of 
kii  Country*  He  set  .himsdf  with  great  energy  to  the 
task  of  restoring  the  fallen  glory  of  the  Etemal  City, 
and  so  wdl  did  he  succeed  that  he  received  the  addi- 
tionał  title  of  Romuhis  the  Stcond.  Bv  his  address  and 
superior  sagacity,  Martin  V  succceded  in  bringing  a  pro- 
tracted  ąuarrel  with  Alphonso  of  Aragon  to  a  termina- 
tion,  which  at  once  secnred  his  own  ends  and  padfied  a 
atufcłwm  adrersary.  At  the  Coundl  of  Constance  the 
next  generał  council  was  appointed  to  roeet,  five  years 
later,  at  Pavia.  Aocordingly  such  a  council  was  actu- 
ally  opened  there  in  the  year  1423,  but,  on  account  of  the 
apread  of  the  pestilence  called  the  Black  Death,  it  was 
dissoWed  and  transferred  to  Sienna.  But  at  Sienna  also 
only  a  few  sessions  were  hdd;  and,  on  the  pretenoe  that 
the  smali  number  of  prdates  assembled  did  not  author- 
ize  the  continuance  of  the  council,  in  oonformity  with 
the  deteiminatton  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  the  next 
meeting  was  appointed  to  be  held  seyen  years  later,  in 
the  year  1481,  at  Basie  (corop.  Fisher  [G.  P.],  The  Ref- 
ortnation  [N.  Y.  1878, 8vo],  p.  43).  See  Julian,  Cardi- 
wmL  Thisooundlwasintendedtodoeethedifficultywith 


the  Hnsdtes  (q.T.),  whose  leaders  Martin  Y  had  so  smn- 
marily  disposed  of  at  Constance  (q.  y.),  and  to  effect  the 
rennton  of  the  Greek  Church.  At  this  important  criaia 
he  died,  in  Romę,  of  an  apopletic  fit,  in  February,  1481. 
Aa  a  roan,  Martin  V  waa  of  that  dass  who  form  their 
determinations  deliberatdy  and  adhere  to  them  stcadily, 
and,  if  necessary,  doggedly.  He  waa  possessed  of  great 
administratiye  ability.  He  has  been  accused  of  avarioe, 
though  perhaps  unjustly.  He  certainly  favored  leam- 
ing,  and  the  palaces  of  his  cardinals  weie  the  schools  of 
adyancement  for  Łhe  youth  of  Italy.  He  bas  also  been 
charged,  and  with  greater  justice,  with  ncpotism,  an  in- 
stance  of  which  is  the  appointment  of  his  nephew  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  as  archdeacon  of  Canterbury.  The 
main  featurea  of  his  rdgn  are  the  pacification  of  Italy, 
the  restoration  of  peace  between  France  and  England, 
the  lebuilding  of  Romę,  and  the  wars  against  Bohemia. 
He  was  succeeded  by  pope  Eugenius  IV.  See  Bower, 
IliH.  Pope$,  yii,  200  8q. ;  Neander,  CA.  Iłist,  y,  126  sq. ; 
Milman,  LeU.  ChrtMlianiiy^  yii,  613  8q. ;  Muratori,  ScripL 
iii,  p.  ii ;  Leo,  Getch.  v.  Italien^  iy,  620  8q. ;  TroUope,  HisL 
ł  lorence,  yoL  ii  (see  Index  in  yoL  iy) ;  Reichel,  Roman 
See  in  Middle  Agea,  p.  492  sq. ;  L\fe  of  Cardinal  Julian, 
p.  18,  67  Bq.,  96  sq.,  108, 126  Bq.,  243  sq.,  338;  Gillett, 
Hut*  and  Huuiiea,  ii,  386  8q. ;  Ffoulkea,  Dititioni  of 
Chrittendom,  yoL  ii,  eh.  yi,  p.  83, 134 ;  Butler  (C.  M.), 
Ecdee.  HisL  ii,  109l-113;  Waddington,  Ch,  HitU  p.  106, 
110,  187,  142, 196;  Jahih.  deuttch,  TheoL  1871,  iii,  664. 
(J.D.H.) 

Martin,  Andr6,  a  French  ecdesiastic  and  philoso- 
pher,  was  boro  in  Poiton  in  1621 ;  was  admitted  to  the 
oratoiy  in  1641,  and  instructed  in  philoeophy.  In  1679 
he  became  a  professor  of  theology  at  Saumur,  but  was 
sttspended  some  time  after,  because  accused  of  Jansen- 
ism.  He  died  at  Poitiers,  SepL  26, 1696.  He  was  one 
of  the  earliest  adyocatea  of  the  Carteńan  philosophy, 
and  wrote  Philotopkia  Moraiis  Christiana  (Angerą 
1668).     See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Ginirale,  xxxiy,  82. 

Martin,  Asa,  a  Presby terian  minister,  was  born  in 
Washington  Co.,  Ind.,  Oct.  19, 1814.  He  was  educated 
at  Marietta  College,  Marietta,  Ohio ;  studied  theology 
priyately;  was  licensed  by  Salem  Prrł»byteTy,  and  in 
1843  ordained  pastor  of  Mount  Yemon  Church,  Ind.  In 
1848  he  became  pastor  of  Hartford  Church,  Ind.;  in  1862, 
of  Bloomiield,  Iowa;  in  1864,  of  West  Groye,  Iowa;  in 
1861,  of  Oliyet,  in  Mahaska  Co.,  Iowa,  where  he  died, 
Noy.  9, 1866.  Mr.  Martin  was  a  man  of  retiring  man- 
nere,  a  faithful  pastor,  an  ezcellent  presbyter,  and  an 
earnest  and  sound  preacher.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  HisL 
A  bnanac,  1867,  p.  812.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Martin,  Claude,  a  French  theologian,  was  bom  at 
Tours  in  1619.  He  had  scarcely  attained  twelye  years 
of  age  when  he  waa  abandoned  by  his  mother,  who  en- 
tered  the  conyent  of  the  Ursulines.  After  haying  stud- 
ied for  some  time  in  the  dty  of  Orleans,  he  entcred  the 
Order  of  the  Benedictines.  In  1664  he  was  appointed 
pńoT  of  Blanca-ManteauK.  He  afterwards  filled  the 
same  charge  at  Saint^rneille  de  Compi^gne,  at  Saint- 
Serge  d^Angers,  at  Bonne-Nony  elle  de  Rouen,  and  at  Mar- 
moutiers.  He  died  Aug.  9, 1696.  Martin  was  distin- 
guished  both  for  great  learning  and  deep  piety.  His 
works  are  Meditations  Chritiennespour  les  Dimanches,  ks 
flrus,  tt  les  principales  fetes  de  Fannie  (Paris,  1669,  2 
yols.  4to)  *. — Conduiie  pour  la  retraite  du  mois  (Paris, 
1670, 12mo)  :—Pratique  de  la'regle  de  Saint-Benoit  (Par- 
is, 1674, 12mo)  • — Vie  de  la  reniraUe  merę  Marie  de  VIn- 
camation,  superieure  des  Ursulines  en  Canada  (Paris, 
1677,  4to)  i—Miditation  pour  la  fetę  et  pour  Poetare  de 
sainte  Ursule  (Paris,  1678, 16mo).— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog. 
Generale,  yoL  xxxiii,  s.  y. 

Martin,  C.  F.,  a  Congregational  minister,  was  boro 
in  Illinois  about  1821.  He  was  educated  at  Knox  Col- 
lege, Galeaburg,  Illinois;  taught  in  an  academy  at  Lia- 
bon,  Illinois,  four  years,  and  then  entered  the  Union  The- 
ological  Seminary,  New  York  City,  to  prepare  for  the 
ministry.    Upon  the  completion  of  hia  atudies,  he 
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Mot  by  the  American  Hinioniiiy  Society  to  act  as  mis- 
aionaiy  among  the  Copta  in  Egypt.  His  health  failing 
him,  he  was  obliged  to  return  after  a  three  years'  stay  in 
the  Kast.  Later  be  became  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Chorch  in  Peru,  Illinois,  and  remained  there  until  1868, 
when  he  was  appointed  associate  secretary  of  tbe  west- 
ern branch  of  the  American  Tract  Society.  He  labored 
among  the  soldiers  at  Chattanooga  until  he  fell  in  the 
work,  March  7, 1864. 

Martin,  David,  a  Frencb  Protestant  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Kevel,  Languedoc,  in  1639.  He  studied  phi- 
losophy  at  Nismes,  and  theology  at  Puy-Laurens.  Af- 
ter acting  as  pastor  at  seyeral  plaoes,  he  was  obliged  to 
Ieave  France  in  conseąuence  of  the  rerocation  of  the 
£dict  of  Nantes :  so  great  was  the  consideration  he  en- 
joyed  that  Roman  Catholics  themselyes  assisted  him  to 
flee.  He  next  became  pastor  at  Utrecht,  and,  althongh 
invited  to  Deventor  as  professor  of  theology  in  1686,  and 
to  Haag  in  1695,  he  remained  attached  to  hiB  congrega- 
tibn.  He  died  at  Utrecht  in  1721.  He  wrote  three  vol- 
nmes  of  sermous,  some  polem  ical  and  apologetic  works, 
and  some  critical  essays,  all  of  which  give  evidence  of 
his  leaming  and  talent.  The  most  important  of  his 
works  are  IjC  Noureau  Testamenty  explique  par  de»  notet 
eourtes  et  clairet  (Utrecht,  1696, 4to) :  the  notes  are  part- 
ly  dogmatic,  partly  litorary,  and  were  subseąuently  used 
by  the  editor  of  the  French  Roman  Catholic  translation 
of  the  N.  T.  published  at  Bruaaels  (1700, 4  vols.  12mo) : 
— Histoire  du  Vieux  €t  du  Nouveau  Testament  (Amst 
1700, 2  Yols.  fol).  It  contained  some  magnificent  oop- 
per-plate  eng^a^ings,  and  was  often  reprinted.  But 
Martin's  chief  daim  on  posterity  Iies  in  his  revision  of 
the  Geneva  yersion  of  the  Bibie,  which  he  undertook 
at  the  request  of  the  Walloon  communities.  It  appear- 
ed  in  1707  (Amst.  2  Yob.  foL),  and  was  often  reprinted  in 
8va  The  firet  edition  contained  theological  and  crit- 
ical notes,  with  a  genend  introdnction,  and  special  ones 
appended  to  each  book;  these,  howerer,  were  omittod 
in  the  subscąuent  popular  editions.  It  was  approred 
by  the  Synod  of  Leuwarden  in  1710.  Martin's  transla- 
tion, subseqttently  reylsed  by  Osterwald,  is  still  the  one 
most  in  use  in  the  Protestant  churches  of  France. 
Among  his  other  works  we  notice  Sermons  sur  diners 
teaOes  de  CEcrilure  Sainle  (Amst  1708, 8vo)  i-^VExcel' 
lence  de  la  Jot  et  de  ses  effets,  expliquie  en  xx  sermons 
(Amst.  1710,  2  voU.  8vo)  i—Traiti  de  la  Reliffion  nat- 
ureUe  (Amst.  1713,  8vo ;  translated  into  Dutch  in  1720, 
English  in  1720,  and  German  in  1735): — /^  vrai  sens 
du  Psaume  ex  (Amst.  1715, 8vo).  His  diasertation  on 
natura]  religion  caused  quite  a  long  and  spirited  coutro- 
yersy  with  the  Arian  Emlyn  (q.  v.).  See  Niceron,  Me- 
moires,  vol.  xxi ;  Chaufepie,  Diet.  kisL ;  Prosper  Mar- 
chand, Diet, ;  Kayral,  Biog,  Casłraise,  voL  ii ;  Haag,  La 
France  Protestantem  vol.  vii ;  Ilocfer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gene- 
rale, xxxiv,  84 ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyllop,  lx,  180. 

Martin,  Enooh  R.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Washington  Co.,  Ind.,  about  the  year  1811.  He 
received  a  good  common-school  education ;  studied  the- 
ology privatoly ;  was  licensed  by  Cincinnati  Presbytery, 
and  oniained  by  Salem  Presbytery  in  1836.  He  preach- 
ed  for  8everal  ycars  to  the  Mt,  Yernon  and  Utica  church- 
es, in  Clark  Co.,  Ind. ;  tbence  removed  to  Jefferson  Co.. 
Ind.,  and  preached  to  the  Mizpeh,  Sharon,  and  ML  Yer- 
non churches,  and  afterwards  becśame  pastor  of  Sharon 
Cburch,  lU.  In  1862  he  acceptod  a  cali  to  the  Pisgah 
and  Sharon  churches,  Ind.  He  died  Nov.  26, 1863.  Mr. 
Martin  was  a  very  uaeful  minister,  and  a  sincere  Chris- 
tian; he  did  much  for  the  cause  of  education  and  the 
suppression  of  intemperance.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  Iłist, 
A  ImanaCf  1865,  p.  167.     (J.  L.  &) 

Martin,  Oregory,  an  English  Roman  Catholic  the- 
ologian of  the  16th  century,  was  a  native  of  Su8sex,  and 
was  admitted  a  scholar  of  St  John's  College,  Oxfońl,  in 
1557.  He  became  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Douay,  and 
8ubsequently  at  Rheims.  He  died  in  1582.  He  is  sup- 
poaed  to  haye  been  the  author,  or  one  of  the  authois,  of 


the  Rheims  translation  of  the  New  Testament;  and  oT 
the  Old  Testament  in  the  Douay  rersioDb  He  wrote 
seyeral  theologico-controyeraal  pamphlets,  among  tbem 
A  Discorery  of  the  man^fold  Corruptions  of  the  Holf 
Scriptures  hy  Uie  Iferełics  ofour  Days,  spedaUjf  the  Zoff- 
Ksh  Sedaries  (printed  in  Fulke'8  Defenoe  ofthe  Trans- 
lations,  Parker  Society,  1848).— AUibone,  Diet.  o/Brit, 
and  A  mer.  A  uth.  s.  y. ;  Dailing,  Cydop.  Biblio-,  a.  y. 

Martin,  Jacąues  de,  a  French  ecclesiastic,  noted 
as  a  writer  on  philosophical  subjects,  was  bom  in  the 
diocese  of  Mirepoix,  May  1 1 ,  1684 ;  was  educated  at  Tou- 
louse ;  entered  the  order  of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Maor 
in  1709 ;  taught  the  humanities  at  Sorize ;  went  to  Par- 
is  in  1727,  and  died  there  Sept.  5, 1751.  He  was  a  mnl- 
tifarious  writer,  and  possessed  an  nnusual  aoąuaintanee 
with  the  most  di%'erBified  subjects  of  leaming.  Bot  he 
was  censured  for  the  immodesty  of  his  iUnstrationa.    H  is 

m 

most  important  work  is  Aa  ReligUm  des  Gaulois  (Paria, 
1727, 2  yols.  4to),  in  which  he  attempts  to  proye  that  the 
religion  ofthe  Gauls  waa  deriyed  from  that  ofthe  patri- 
archs;  and  that,  oonseąuently,  an  illustration  of  thcir 
religious  ceremonies  must  tend  to  throw  ligbt  on  many 
dark  passages  in  the  Scriptures.  He  wrote  also  KrpH^ 
caiions  de  plusieurs  textes  d^jieUes  de  tEcriture.  Sawie : 
— De  Coricine  de  fdme,  aebm  le  sentiment  de  Samt  Att- 
ffUMtin  (1786, 12mo).  See  Hoefer,  Naw,  Bioff.  Genitale, 
xxxiy,  87. 

Martin,  James,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  Union  District,  S.  C.,  May  14, 1801.  Ile  graduated  at 
the  North  Carolina  Uniyersity,  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  in 
1825 ;  studied  dirinity  undcr  the  care  of  Dr.  Ć^inning- 
ham,  of  Concord  Church,  Creen  Co.,  Ala. ;  was  licensed 
in  1827,  and  soon  after  ordained  as  a  doroestic  misńon- 
aiy  in  West  Florida  and  South  Alabama.  In  1890  he 
took  charge  ofthe  churches  at  Linden  and  Prairie  Bloil^ 
Ala. ;  in  1837  moyed  to  Lonisyille,  Mias.,  where  he  or- 
ganizcd  a  Church;  in  1841  became  pastor  of  a  Cbureh 
at  Miiltona  Spring8,Mis8.;  in  1848  remored  to  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  where  he  taught  school  till  1850,  when  he  went 
to  Arkansas,  and  organized  seyeral  churches.  He  died 
Sept.  14, 18^.  Mr.  Martin  possessed  an  exccllent  mind ; 
his  education  was  sound  and  classical,  his  piety  deyoot 
and  habituaL  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Iłist.  A  ImanaCt  1867, 
p.446.     (J.L.S.) 

Martin,  John  (l) ,  an  English  Baptist  minister  of  the 
18th  century,  was  in  early  life  a  mcchanic ;  but,  brought 
under  the  influence  of  Gospel  teaching,  he  stodied,  and 
became  the  minister  of  a  Baptist  congregation  at  Lon- 
don. He  published  a  number  of  occasional  Sermons 
and  theological  treatises  (1763-1807).  Of  these,  tbe 
most  important  was  The  Conquest  of  Canaan  (Lood. 
1797, 12mo).  Of  his  occasional  sermons,  the  one  on  Actt 
xiv,  7,  desenres  special  mention,  entitled  The  Gospel 
ofour  Salration  (Lond.  1796, 8vo).  Besides,  there  were 
published  three  yolumes  of  his  sermons,  one  tieating  of 
The  Character  of  Christ  (1798,  8yo) ;  the  other  two 
were  edited  by  Thomas  Palmer  (1817, 2  yols.  8vo).  John 
Martin  is  described  by  Ivimy  (Baptists)  as  *'  a  man  of 
Btrong  mental  power^"*  and  as  a  trały  **  evangelical 
preacher."  See  his  A  utobiography  (1797,  12mo).  See 
also  Darling,  Cyclop.  Bibiiog.  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  BriL 
and  A  mer.  A  uth.  s.  y. 

Martin,  John  (2),  an  English  painter  of  BiUical 
subjects,  was  bom  near  Hexharo,  Northumberland,  July 
19, 1789;  went  to  London  in  1806,  and,  after  some  yean 
spent  in  obscure  straggles,  madę  his  first  appeannce  as 
an  exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1812.  His  pict- 
ure  waa  entitled  Sadak  in  Search  ofthe  Waters  ofO^ 
/trton,  and  attracted  much  notioe.  It  waa  fbllowed 
within  two  yeam  by  the  JCxpulsionfrom  Paratdise,  Cfy- 
teej  and  Joshua  commanding  the  Sun  ta  stand  stilL  Tbs 
last  of  these  works  was  a  great  suooeas  in  point  of  popo- 
larity,  but  it  was  also  the  caose  of  a  quairel  between 
Martin  and  the  English  Academy,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  neyer  obtained  any  distinction  from  the  soci- 
ety.   From  this  period  tiU  nearly  tbe  cloee  of  his  lift 
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he  inceaaantly  jMunted  pictures  io  a  style  which  was 
considered  *'  eublime"  by  the  same  sort  of  people  wbo 
thought  MontgomeTy's  Satan  and  Pollok'8  Courte  of 
Time  equal  to  Paradise  LotU  The  principal  of  these 
prodactions  are  BeUkazz€ur*t  Feast  •  (1821) ;  Creałion 
(1824);  7'A€/>eZu^(l826);  TUFaaofNineceh{}»iS)\ 
Pandemonium  (1841) ;  Moming  and  Evming  (1844) ;  The 
LaH  Man  (1850).  He  died  at  Douglas,  lale  of  Man, 
Feb.  9, 1854.  —  Chambers,  Cychp,  s.  v.  See  Autobio^ 
raphy  ofJohn  Martin  in  the  A  thenaum  (1854). 

Martin,  John  NioholaB,  a  distinguished  minis- 
ter of  the  Lutheian  Chnrch,  was  bom  in  the  duchy  of 
Deux  Fonls,  or  ZweSbrucken^  in  Rhenish  Bavaria,  and 
came  to  this  country  abouŁ  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen- 
tuiy,  in  company  with  a  Lutheran  colony,  as  their  spir- 
itual  teacher.  They  landed  in  Philadelphia  with  the 
intention  of  settling  permanently  <hi  the  rich  soil  of 
FeunsyWania,  but,  as  the  land  they  desired  oould  not  be 
pfocuried,  they  passed  on  to  the  vaUey  of  the  Shenan- 
doah,  whither  many  of  the  German  emigranta  had  al- 
ready  been  attracted;  but  the  oongregation  to  which 
Mr.  Martin  ministered  finally  determined  to  locate  in 
South  Orolina,  in  a  district  between  the  Broad  and  Sa- 
luda  riyers,  a  favorite  spot  with  the  Germans  of  that 
day  in  the  South.  The  Grerman  population  in  this  re- 
gion increased  fast,  and  Lutheran  churches  were  estab- 
Ushed  on  both  sides  of  the  ńrers,  Herę  Martin  re- 
mained  for  many  years,  all  the  time  offidating  in  his 
vemacular  German,  In  1776  he  took  charge  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  CTharleston.  This  was  his  last  field 
of  labor.  Many  reminiaoences  of  his  Ufe  and  serrices 
during  this  eventful  period  of  our  country^s  histoiy  are 
still  prcsenred.  The  American  Revolution  interrupted 
the  peaceful  course  of  his  ministry,  and  expoeed  him  to 
yarious  annoyances  and  trials.  His  naturally  ardent 
temperament,  as  well  as  hb  love  of  liberty,  led  him  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  American  colonies  with  great 
zeal  and  patriotic  derotion.  He  was  closely  watched 
by  the  enemy;  and  when  it  was  ascertained  that  he 
would  not  pray  for  the  king,  and  that  his  ministrations 
were  not  favorabIe  to  the  royal  cause,  his  pulpit  labors 
were  interdicted,  he  was  put  under  arrest,  and  a  gpiard 
placed  oYcr  him.  Subeequently  his  property  was  con- 
fiscated,  and  he  driven  from  the  city.  He  remained  in 
the  interior  of  the  state  until  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 
On  his  return  in  1783,  although  aged  and  his  physical 
yigor  gone,  his  congrcgaŁion  still  clung  to  him.  They 
urged  him  to  resume  his  pastorał  relations ;  but  he  min- 
istered to  them  oniy  until  a  regular  pastor  could  be 
procured  for  them  from  Grermany.  In  1787  he  was  re- 
leased  from  further  seryice,  with  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the 
fidelity  with  which  he  had  ministered  to  the  spiritual 
interests  of  his  people.  He  now  retired  to  his  little  farm 
near  the  city.  His  physical  as  well  ks  mental  powers 
gradually  failed  him,  and  he  closed  his  honored  and 
useful  Ufe  July  27, 1795,  illustrating  in  his  death  the 
principles  which  through  a  loug  life  he  had  advocated. 
Mr.  Martin  was  faithfuUy  devoted  to  his  work,  and  ex- 
oeedingly  useful  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  He  pos- 
Bcssed  an  integrity  that  uo  considerations  of  personal 
interest  or  expediency  could  seduce  from  the  straight 
linę  of  duty.  He  was  a  man  of  great  courage  and  deci- 
sion,  firm  and  persistent  in  the  maintenance  of  his  prin- 
ciples, with  an  encrgy  of  will  and  a  zeal  which  no  dis- 
oouragemcnts  could  repress  and  no  failure  abate.  In 
the  yindication  of  what  he  belieyed  was  the  truth,  he 
was  prepared  for  any  emergency.  The  people  appre- 
dated  his  sagacity,  and  relied  on  his  elear,  practical 
judgmenU  Ile  steadfastly  deyoted  himself  to  their  in- 
terests. It  was  the  constant  borden  of  his  heart  and 
the  eamest  purpose  of  his  life  to  honor  Christ  in  the 
salyation  of  souls.  He  was  regarded  by  the  community 
in  which  he  lived  as  a  great  blessing.  His  death  was 
considered  a  public  calamity.     (M.  ll  S.) 

Martin,  Margaret  Mawrell,  a  lady  Methodist 
noted  aa  a  writer,  was  bom  at  Dumfiries,  Scotland,  in 


1807,  eraigrated  to  America,  and  was  mairied  in  1886  to 
the  Rey.  William  Martin,  a  Methodist  diyine.  She  haa 
published  Methodum^  or  Ckrittiani/f  in  JEamat,  and 
other  religioufl  works. 

Martin  Mar-Prelate,  0)KTRoyER8Y  of.  About 
1580,  the  year  of  the  Armada,  there  appeared  ia  Eng- 
land  a  number  of  tracts — "  a  series  of  scurrilous  libels  in 
which  the  queen,  the  bishops,  and  the  rest  of  the  con- 
forming  clergy,  were  assailed  with  eyeiy  kind  of  con- 
tumely"  (Hardwick,  Ch,  Iłist,  p.  256)— written  probably 
by  some  radicals  of  the  Puritan  camp  when  the  contro- 
yerey  between  the  (^urch  and  the  Pnritans  was  wax- 
ing  hot.  Marsden  says  '*  there  is  some  reason  to  belieye 
that  the  whole  was  a  contriyance  of  the  Jesuits."  The 
charge  against  the  latter  is  based,  howeyer,  only  upon 
supposition,  and  desenres  no  encouragement  The  pub- 
lic printing-presses  being  at  the  time  shut  against  the 
Puritans,  all  their  printing  had  to  be  done  secretly,  and 
it  is  therofore  difficult  to  determlne  the  origin  of  the 
**  Martin  Mar-Prelate"  tracts.  The  PuriUn  divines  Udał 
and  Penry,  ou  their  trials,  were  charged  with  the  au- 
thorship,  or  with  a  wilful  kńowledge  of  the  authors ;  but 
they  refused  to  make  any  reyelations,  and  the  real  au- 
thorship  of  these  once  dreaded  and  proscribed,  but  now 
ludicrous  lampoons,  remains  a  mystery.  Their  titles 
and  oontents  are  giyen  somewhat  in  detail  by  Neale, 
Hist,  ofthe  Puritans  (Harpere*  edit.  i,  190  są.).  They 
were  reprintcd  as  Puritan  Ditc,  Tracts  (Lond.  1843). 
See  also  Maskell,  Hitł.  oftht  Martin  Mar-Prelate  ConfrO' 
rerty  (Lond.  1845) ;  Marsden,  Early  PuriianSf  p.  198  sq. ; 
id.  Iłitt,  o/ Christian  Churches  and  SecfSj  i,  131 ;  Hunt, 
Religious  Thought  o/England,  i,  72.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Martin,  Saint-,  Marquis  Louis  Claude  de,  called 
"  the  Unknown  Philosopher,"  a  noted  French  mystic,  was 
bora  at  Amboise  (Touraine)  Jan.  18, 1743 ;  was  educated 
for  the  bar ;  preferred  a  military  life,  and,  through  the 
influence  of  M.  de  Choiseul,  obtained  a  commission.  The 
regiment  to  which  he  was  assigned  contained  sereral 
ofiicers  who  had  been  initiated  into  a  sort  of  mystical 
freemasonry  by  the  Portuguese  mystic  Martinez  Paa- 
qualis;  he  soon  became  enamored  with  mystical  doo- 
trines,  and  read  largely  in  that  Une.  Mysticism,  how- 
eyer, was  at  that  time  confined  to  rather  narrow  limits 
in  France ;  the  mind  of  nearly  the  whole  country  was  ab- 
sorbed  in  the  rising  school  of  materialism,  and  to  oom- 
bat  the  latter  became  the  task  of  our  obscure  officer  of 
the  regiment  of  Foix.  Saint-Martin  soon  threw  np  his 
commission,  and  gaye  himself  whoUy  to  writing  and 
meditation,  bent  to  crush,  by  eyery  means  in  his  power, 
the  cold,  heartless  form  of  speculation  which  was  then 
eyerywhere  the  order  of  the  day.  First  he  translated  the 
works  of  Jacob  Boehme;  but  finally  he  originated  a  re- 
ligious mysticism,  which,  acoording  to  Moreli  {Uiat,  of 
Philos,  in  the  I9th  Cent,  p.  208),  consisted  of  the  principles 
ofthe  Cambridge  Platonist  Henry  Morę, "  reared  up  under 
the  guidance  of  a  yersatile  and  enthusiastic  spirit,  as  a 
barrier  against  the  philosophtcal  sensationalbra  of  Con- 
dillac  and  the  religious  scepticism  of  Yoltaire."  But  as 
all  mystical  schools  haye  sooner  or  later  found  their 
natural  issue  in  fanaticism,  so  Saint-Martin  also  struck 
against  this  self-same  rock,  and,  despite  the  guarded 
roanner  in  which  he  handled  theological  ąuestions,  the 
bereeies  contained  in  his  writings  are  neither  few  nor 
smaU.  Yet,  notwithstanding  many  feats  and  yagaries 
of  an  ultra  eccentric  description,  Saint-Martin  has  lefl;  ns 
one  of  the  best  refutations  of  sensualist  errors  on  record, 
and  his  influence  against  the  materialism  of  the  18th 
oentury  has  to  our  yery  day  failed  to  reoeiye  the  recc^- 
nition  desenred.  With  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  inyisi- 
ble  world,  he  passed  unscathed  through  all  the  horrors 
of  the  French  Reyolution ;  he  saw  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
the  Directory,  the  Consulate,  and  quietly  and  happily 
closed  a  life  of  great  literary  actiyity  at  Aulnay,  near 
Paris,Oct.l8,1803. 

Among  Saint  -  Martin*s  achieyements,  his  yictory 
oyer  the  sensationaUst  Garat  deseryes  e^iecial  notioCi 
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*<The  legialaton  of  the  fint  French  Reyolution,  in  their 
attempt  to  remodel  society  after  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
had  taken  as  their  codę  of  laws,  aiid  aa  their  univeraal 
panacea,  a  debasing  theoiy,  which  they,  however,  imag- 
ined  would  regenerate  the  world,  and  according  to  which 
they  most  naturally  therefore  wished  to  train  the  new 
generation.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Ecole  Normalek 
Bab6equently  remodelled  and  organiied  by  Napoleon, 
and  still  rendering  the  greatest  serricefl  as  a  seminary  of 
teachers.  Saint-Martin  had  been  eent  by  the  district  he 
inhabited  to  attend  the  lectures  deliyercd  in  that  school, 
and,  of  course,  was  expected  to  receiye  as  sound  gospel 
the  teaching  of  the  celebrated  phiiosopher  Garat,  whose 
prelections  on  ^  ideolog}'*  were  scaroely  anything  else 
but  a  richauffe  of  CondiUac,  dressed  up  with  much  taste, 
but  still  morę  assurance.  A  disciple  of  Jacob  Boehme, 
the  young  m3rstic,  felt  that  what  society  reąuired  was 
not  the  deification  of  matter,  nor  tbe  Encydopidie  madę 
easy;  he  boldly  rosę  up  to  refute  the  professor,  and,  by 
a  reference  to  the  third  Tolume  of  the  Dibats  des  Ecolet 
NormaUs,  the  reader  can  foUow  all  the  circumstances  of 
a  diacussion  which  ended  in  Garafs  discomfiture.  M. 
Caro  (Saint^Martin*s  biographer)  has  supplied  a  valuable 
ruume  of  the  whole  affiur — an  extremely  important  epoch 
in  the  life  of  Saint-Martin.*'  M.  Caro,  in  his  Ewai  turla 
rieetla  Doctrine  de  SańU-Afartin  (Paris,  1856),  has  giv- 
en  a  complete  Ust  of  Saint-Martin*s  works.  They  are 
rather  numerons.  The  best  are  the  following :  Des  Er- 
rtur$  eł  de  la  Yerite,  ou  les  hanunes  rappelis  au  Prwcipe 
umcersel  de  la  Science  (1775);  Lilomme  de  Detir;  and 
De  FEsprit  des  Ckotet,  ou  coup  d'cfU  Philoiophijues  sur 
la  fiature  des  etre»i  et  tur  Pobjet  de  leur  exitie»ee  (1800, 2 
yols.  8vo).  These  supply  a  clue  to  the  main  features  of 
the  author's  character,  and  by  a  careful  study  of  thera 
we  are  enablcd  to  ascertatn  the  exact  position  he  occu- 
pies  in  the  gallery  of  modem  metaphysicians. 

M.  Damiron,  in  reviewing  the  life  and  works  of  Saint- 
•Martin  {Archieet  LiUirairet^  1804),  affords  us  the  fol- 
lowing retume  of  Saint»Martin's  views:  "  The  system  of 
Saint-Martin  aimd  at  explaining  ever}'thing  by  means  of 
man,  Man  is  to  him  the  key  to  eyery  phenomenon,  and 
the  image  of  all  truth.  Tdiing,  therefore,  Ilterally  the 
famous  orade  of  Delphi,  *  Nosce  te  ipsum,*  he  maintains 
that,  if  we  would  fali  into  no  mistakes  respecting  exist- 
enoe,  and  the  harmony  of  all  beings  in  the  uniyerse,  we 
have  only  to  understand  ounelret,  inasmuch  as  the  bŃodr 
of  man  has  a  necessary  relation  to  eyerything  yisible, 
and  his  spirit  is  the  type  of  eyerything  that  ia  inyisible. 
Whac  we  should  study,  then,  are  the  physical  faculties, 
whose  exercise  is  offcen  influenced  by  the  senses  and  ex- 
terior  objects,  and  the  morał  faculties  or  the  conscience, 
which  supposes  free-will.  It  is  in  this  study  that  we 
must  seek  for  truth,  and  we  shall  find  in  ourselyes  all 
the  necessary  means  of  arriying  at  it  :'*  this  it  is  which 
our  author  calls  natund  reyelation.  For  example :  *^  llie 
amallest  attention,"  he  says,  *'  sufiices  to  assure  us  that 
we  can  neither  commonicate  nor  form  any  idea  without 
its  being  preceded  by  a  picture  or  image  of  if.,  engen- 
dered  by  our  own  undeistanding;  in  this  way  it  is  that 
we  origłnate  the  plan  of  a  building  or  any  othcr  work. 
Our  creatiye  faculty  is  yast,  actiye,  inexhau8tible ;  but, 
in  examining  it  closely,  we  see  that  it  is  only  secondary, 
temporary,  de|)endcnt,  i.  e.  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  a 
creatiye  faculty,  which  is  superior,  independent,  and  uni- 
yersal,  of  which  oure  is  but  a  feeble  copy.  Man,  there- 
fore, is  a  type,  which  must  haye  a  prototype,  and  that 
prototype  is  God."  This  extract  affords  a  fair  insight, 
ire  think,  into  the  philosophical  mysticism  by  which 
Saint-Martin  attempted  to  supplant  the  shallow  mate- 
rialism  and  growing  infidelity  of  his  age,  and  to  induce 
lita  countrymen  to  take  a  deeper  insight  into  the  consti- 
tution  of  the  human  mind,  and  its  close  connection  with 
the  diyine.  See,  besides  M.  Caro's  work  aboye  alluded  to, 
Damiron,  Młmoiretpour  tertir  a  thittoire  dephUotóphie 
au  18«  tiecle,  yoL  i ;  Malter,  Saint-Martin,  Jje  Philosopke 
incomku  (1862) ;  Moreli,  Historyof  Modem  Philotophyy  p. 
208,  209;  London  Quarterly  Bepiete,  1856  (Jan.);  1857 


(April),p.l77;  Methoditi Quarłerfy Retne»,l9GB CApńS^ 
p.  889.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Martin,  Sarah,  an  English  philanthropist,  was 
bom  near  Yarmouth  in  1791,  and  died  in  1843.  Sbe 
was  distinguished  for  her  labors  in  the  cauae  of  priam 
reform.  See  Brief  Bioffraphiety  by  Samuel  Smiles; 
Rey.  Erskine  Neale,  ChritHamty  aitd  InJUkUły  Comtratt- 
ed;  Edinburffh  JUnew  (Apńl),  1847. 

MartŁn,  Thomaa,  an  English  jurist  noted  for  the 
part  he  took  in  the  Marian  persecution,  was  bom  at 
Oeme,  in  Doiaetshire,  in  the  first  half  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury,  and  was  educated  at  Winchester  School  and  at 
New  College,  Oxford.  In  1556  he  was  madę  chanoellor 
of  the  diocese  of  Winchester.  Martin  wrote  in  Latin, 
Life  of  Wimem  of  Wyheham,  the  founder  of  New  Col- 
lege. He  yehemently  oppoaed  the  marńage  of  priefiU, 
and  thus  also  created  considerable  excitement,  He  also 
took  part  with  Story  in  the  tria!  of  archbiahop  Cranmer 
at  OxfonL  He  died  in  1584.  See  Uook,  Eodet.  Bio^ 
8.  y. ;  Stiype,  A tmalt ;  Wood,  Atkena  Oxon. 

Martin, 'William  "Wianer,  a  Fresbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Rahway.  N.  J.,  Dec  18, 1837.  He  re- 
ceiyed  a  most  careful  parental  training ;  puraied  his  pre- 
paratory  stodies  in  the  Academy  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.; 
graduated  at  Yale  College,  as  salutatorian  of  his  dass, 
in  1860;  studied  diyinity  at  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York  City,  wheie  he  graduated  in  1863; 
and  was  immediately  lioensed  and  ordained  as  a  hooae 
missionaiy  to  the  Pacific  coast.  On  hb  arriyal  there, 
he  began  his  labors  in  Sonora,  and  joined  Sierra  Neyada 
Presbytery ;  thence  he  supplied  the  Howard  Street 
Church,  San  Francisco,  for  a  few  months,  and  snbse- 
quently  accepted  a  cali  from  the  Church  at  San  Jose, 
but,  before  his  installation  t<x>k  place,  was  taken  iU  and 
died,  Oct  16, 1865.  Mr.  Martin  was  characterized  by 
an  exceedingly  frank  and  genial  disposition,  elear  and 
discriminating  habits  of  thought,  and  thorough,  dedded 
Christian  principles.  See  Wilson,  Pru5.  IłitL  A  Imanac, 
1867,  p.  811.    (J.L.S.) 

Martin  Brethren,  or  Kmghtt  ofthe  Order  ofSt. 
Martin  ofMayenoej  were  organized  in  1294  by  aich- 
bishop  Gerhard,  and  renewed  by  archbishop  Berthold 
in  1497,  and  flourished  until  the  days  ofthe  French  Rey- 
olution.  Their  object  was  the  attainment  of  a  godly 
life,  brotherly  loye  among  the  knights,  and  protection 
of  the  holy  faith.  Their  sign  was  a  golden  shield,  with 
a  picture  of  SL  Martin. — Regemiburg  AUgem,  EnofUop, 
8.  y.  MartinsbrUder. 

Martina,  a  Christian  martyr  in  the  reign  of  the  ty- 
rani Maximin,  was  a  hoble  and  beautifid  virgin  <^ 
Romę,  who  for  the  sake  of  Christ  suffercd  manifi^d  tor- 
tures,  which  were  finished  at  length  by  the  sword  of  tbe 
executioner,  A.D.  285.  Multitudes  of  Christians,  in  tbe 
course  of  this  three  yeare^  persecution,  were  slain  with- 
out trial,  and  buried  indiscriminately  in  beapa,  fifty  or 
sucty  being  sometimes  cast  into  a  pit  together.— Fox, 
Martyrt,  p.  25, 26. 

Martinalia.    See  Martikmas. 

Martindale,  Stephen,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Maryland  in  1788, 
and  entered  the  itinerant  ministry  in  1808.  He  contio- 
ued  in  actiye  seryice  for  fifly-thiee  years,  filling  tbe 
most  important  appointments  in  the  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  conferences.  For  twenty  yeare  he  held  the 
ofiice  of  prcsiding  elder  on  the  Rhinebeck,  Long  Island, 
Prattsyille,  New  York,  and  Poughkeepsio  districts.  In 
all  these  posts  his  fidelity,  pmdence,  and  capacity  were 
amply  shown ;  and  through  his  long  term  of  ministerial 
seryice  he  maintained  an  unblcmishcd  and  eyen  exaltcd 
reputation.  He  was  elected  to  nearly  evcTy  Genend 
Conference  between  1820  and  1856.  He  died  at  Ttnr- 
town,N.Y.,May23,1860.  Set  Smith, MemoriaU \,'}\ 
and  N,  Y.  Eatt  C<mf  p.  127. 

Martindale,  Theodore  Dwight,  a  minister  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cbnch,  was  bom,  of  Googrs- 
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gational  psrents,  at  Greenfield,  MaM.,  Kot.  28, 1820; 
was  edacated  at  tbe  Western  Reaerye  Seminaiy ;  taught 
for  a  time  after  biB  oonyersion ;  8erved  in  the  local  min- 
iatry  for  seyeral  ycars;  was  admitted  into  the  Ohio  Con- 
ference  in  the  fali  of  1852,  and  appointed  to  Blendon 
Orcuit.  His  8ubsequent  appointments  were  MaysYille, 
Marietta,  Logan,  Pickeiington,  and  Newark,  when,  in 
1862,  his  connection  with  the  Conference  was  dlssolyed, 
and  thenceforth  he  sustained  the  relation  of  local  preach- 
er.  In  the  fali  of  1871  the  presiding  elder  of  the  Zanes- 
Tille  District,  at  the  request  of  the  Circuit,  appointed 
him  as  a  snpply  with  the  renerable  David  Smith  on  the 
Hebron  Charge,  in  tbe  bounds  of  which  he  resided.  He 
entered  upon  tbe  work  with  commendable  zeal  and  with 
generał  acceptability,  bat  died  on  April  7, 1872.  He  was 
gifted  and  fluent  in  language,  and  his  pulpit  efforts  gen- 
erally  ranged  above  mediocrity.  See  Ś.  O.  Riker,in  Wett, 
Christ,  Adcocatty  July  10, 1872. 

Martinet,  Louis-Framcois,  a  Roman  Catholic  di- 
Tinę,  was  bom  at  Epeniay,  diocese  of  Kheims,  April  19, 
1753.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  the  regular 
canons  of  the  Congregation  of  France,  and  during  his 
course  of  studies  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Geneyifeve,  of  Paris, 
he  was  particularly  fayored  by  bis  superiors,  who  early 
madę  him  teacher  of  pbilosopby  and  theology.  Or- 
dained  priest  at  tbe  age  of  twenty-fiye,  be  was  madę 
prior  of  Daon,  in  the  diocese  of  Angers.  It  was  in  this 
capacity  that  he  was  elected  delegate  to  the  proyincial 
assembly  of  the  clergy  of  Anjou,  and  later  to  the  8tate»- 
general  of  1789.  Faithful  to  the  principles  of  the  minor- 
ity  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  he  was  constantly  op- 
posed  to  tbe  legislatiye  measures  which,  under  the  sem- 
blance  of  a  nseful  reform,  had  a  destructiye  and  ruinous 
objecu  He  succeeded  in  escaping  persecudon,  ajd  em- 
igrated  to  England.  There  he  did  not  share  in  the  il- 
lułdons  of  his  companiohs  in  exi]e  of  a  speedy  return  to 
France ;  and,  with  a  yiew  to  ex«rd8ing  his  ministry 
usefully,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  English. 
Gifled  with  indefatigable  industry,  and  seyerely  ascetic 
in  his  babits,  he  was  enabled  to  r^^ate  his  time  judi- 
ciously,  and  thus  attaio  great  soocess.  In  1804  he  re- 
tumed  to  France,  and  at  the  period  of  the  concordat  was 
elected  priest  of  Courbeyoie.  He  passed  from  there  to 
tbe  parish  of  Saint^Leu-Saint-GUi^  at  Paris.  It  is  to 
ttartinet  that  we  owe  the  preaeryation  of  the  church  of 
Saint-Leu ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  epposition  of  M. 
Frochot,  the  prefect  of  the  Seine,  he  succeeded  in  inter^ 
esting  powerful  protectors,  and  the  church  was  not  aban- 
doned.  They  eyen  donated  to  him  considerable  funds 
for  the  reparation  and  embellishment  of  the  edifice.  In 
1820  he  was  madę  priest  of  the  parish  church  of  Saint- 
Laurent,  and,  although  adyanceid  in  age,  his  zeal  and 
actiyity  did  not  diminish  in  bis  administration.  He 
died  Diay  30, 1886.  Martinet  was  one  of  the  most  wor- 
thy  priests  of  the  clergy  of  Paris.  A  knowledge  of  a 
great  yariety  of  subjects,  an  unbiassed,  elear,  and  me- 
thodical  mind,  a  pleasing  and  easy  clocution.  were  in- 
creased  by  that  urbanity  of  manner,  that  delicacy  of 
tact,  and  that  exqui8ite  politeness  which  he  obaenred 
in  bis  habitual  rdations  with  persons  of  distinguisbed 
tank. — Btographie  Unirertellef  Supplem.,  toL  lxxiii,  s.  y. 

Martini,  Antonio,  an  Italian  prelate,  was  bom  at 
Frato  in  1720.  Haying  choeen  an  ecdesiastical  career, 
and  possessing  a  good  knowledge  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages,  he  occupied  bis  time  in  translating  the  sacred 
writings  into  Italian.  Pius  YI,  informed  of  his  merits, 
appointed  him  bishop  of  Bobio  (1778) ;  afterwards  the 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany  called  him  to  the  arcbiepiscopa- 
cy  of  Florence  (1781).  Martini  was  greatly  oppoeed  to 
all  new  ideas,  and  decidedly  manifested  his  opinion  in 
haughtily  condemning  the  doctrines  of  Ricci  in  the 
synod. 

Maztinl,  Comeille,  a  learaed  Belgian  Łutheran, 
was  bora  at  Antwerp  in  1567,  and  waa  educated  in  Ger- 
many, where  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  arta  and 
theology.    In  1591  he  taught  logie  in  hia  natiye  city, 


and  for  thirty  years  filled  that  chair  succea^fully.  He 
died  at  Hehnstkdt,  Dec.  17, 1621,  at  tbe  age  of  fifty-four. 
His  worka  are  De  Subfecto  et  Jud  Logiem  (Lemgo^  1697, 
12mo): — Metaphytica  CommentatiOf  compendiose^  mo- 
emc/6,  etperępicue  comprehendenM  unhfertam  mtiaphyńoe$ 
docłrinam  (Strasburg,  1605, 12mo,  et  al.) : — De  Anafyti 
logiea  (Helmst.  1619,  et  al.) : — CommetUarius  in  Apulm 
lirtan  mpi  ipniiPtiac  (Frankfort,  1621, 12mo) : — Com" 
meniariorum  lofficorum  adoertut  Ramigta*  Libri  guingue 
(Helmst.  1628, 12mo) : — Etkica: — Compeadium  Theolo- 
gia,    See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GiiUraie^  yoL  xxxiy,  a.  v. 

Martini.  Giambattista,  best  known  under  the 
title  of  '^Padre  Martini,'*  was  bom  at  Bologna  in  1706. 
Early  in  3routh  he  entered  the  Order  of  St,  Francis,  and, 
prompted  by  a  spirit  of  inquiiy  and  loye  of  antiąuity, 
soon  aet  out  on  traTels  which  he  extended  to  Aaia.  On 
his  retom  to  Europę,  be  deToted  himself  to  tbe  study  of 
musie  under  the  celebrated  AntPertL  In  1723  he  be- 
came  maestro  di  capella  of  the  oonTent  of  his  order, 
which  Office  he  retained  till  his  death  in  1784.  ''He 
was,"  saya  Dr.  Buraey,  who  knew  him  well,  ''regarded 
during  the  last  filty  years  of  his  life  as  the  most  pro- 
fonnd  harmonist,  and  the  best  aoquainted  with  the  art 
and  science  of  musie,  in  Italy.  All  the  great  masters  of 
his  time  were  amłńtious  of  becoming  his  disciples  and 
pioud  of  hia  approbation.**  Martini  was  aiso  a  com- 
poser,  and  produced  much  musie  for  tbe  Church,  which 
was  formerly  bdd  in  esteem.  His  sixty  canons  in  the 
unison,  for  two,  three,  and  fonr  Toices,  are  still  known, 
and  admired  for  their  smoothness  and  gnce.  His  rep- 
utation  depends,  howeyer,  roainly  on  his  Etsay  on  Coun" 
łerpońU  (Bologna,  1774, 2  yols.  folio),  and  on  his  Higtory 
o/ Musie  (1781, 8  yols.  4to).     See  EngUsh  Cydop.  s.  t. 

Martini,  Martino,  a  Jesuit  missionaiy,  was  bom 
at  Trent  in  1614,  yisited  China,  and  publishcd,  after  hia 
return.  De  Bello  Tartarico  in  Stnis^  which  was  trana- 
lated  into  the  principal  European  languages;  also  an 
excellent  map  of  China  ("Atlas  Sinensis"),  and  a  His- 
foty  o/ China  pretions  to  the  Christian  jEra,  He  died 
in  1661. 

Martini,  Raymond,  a  Spanish  Dominican  fiiar, 
noted  for  his  great  attainments  as  an  Orientalist,  was 
bom  at  Sobirats,  Catalonia,  near  tbe  middle  of  tbe  13th' 
century.  At  a  generał  chapter  bdd  at  Toledo  in  1250, 
Martini  was  selected  as  among  the  most  prorolsing  and 
talented  of  his  order  to  be  educated  as  a  defender  of  the 
faith.  Spain  was  at  tbb  time  the  great  centre  of  Jew- 
ish  and  Mobammedan  scbolarsbip,  and  the  Dominican 
generał  Raymond  de  Penafort  was  bent  opon  a  polem- 
ical  war  with  the  "heretics."  To  defray  the  expense8 
of  educating  such  of  the  priests  and  Triars  as  might  act 
as  polemics,  Raymond  had  securcd  a  pension  from  the 
kings  of  Castile  and  Aragon.  Both  Hebrew  and  Arabie 
were  assiduously  studied  by  Martini,  who,  after  baving 
sufficiently  qualified  himself  by  the  mastery  of  these 
Shemitic  tongues,  proroptly  commenced  hia  attack  on 
the  Jews  in  a  work  entitled  Pugiojidei^  which  he  finiah- 
ed  in  1278.  He  is  also  reputed  to  haye  written  Capis^ 
trum  JttdoMrum,  and  also  A  Con/uiaiion  ofthe  Alcoran, 
The  time  of  his  decease  is  not  generally  known.  The 
great  knowledge  which  Martini  displayod  in  his  com- 
ments  on  the  books  and  opinions  of  the  Jews,  has  madę 
some  unjustly  imagine  that  he  was  of  that  rcligion. 
Tbe  "  Pugio  tidei"  is  said  to  haye  been  greatly  cniarged 
after  Martini's  death.  We  are  told  that  Bosąuet,  who 
died  bishop  of  Montpelier,  fell  upon  the  manuscript, 
while  he  was  with  great  ardor  rammaging  all  tbe  our- 
ners  of  the  libraiy  of  tbe  College  de  Foix  at  Toulouse, 
about  1629,  read  it,  and,  after  copying  some  thinga  out 
of  it,  gaye  it  to  James  Spiegel,  a  leamed  German,  and 
his  preceptor  in  the  Hebrew  tongue.  Spiegel  adyised 
Maussac  to  pnblish  it;  but  tbe  latter,  though  yeiy  able 
to  do  it  himself,  had  for  an  assistant  Mr.  de  Yoisin,  son 
of  a  counsellor  in  the  Parliament  at  Bourdeaux,  who 
took  upoD  him  the  greatest  part  of  the  task.  Thomaa 
Turc,  generał  of  the  Dominicans,  was  yeiy  eamest  in 
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spuning  on  Łhe  promotera  of  Łhis  edition ;  and,  not  aat- 
iflfied  with  soliciting  them  by  lettera  eąually  importa- 
nate  and  obliging,  he  gave  orden  that  they  should  be 
proyided  with  all  the  manuscripts  of  the  "^  Pugio  fidei" 
that  could  be  lecoyered.  In  shoit,  the  Dominican  Or- 
der interested  thenuelyes  so  much  in  it  that  they  borę 
the  charges  of  the  impreBsion,  which  yras  madę  at  Paria 
in  1651. 

Martiiilque,  or  Martinico,  called  by  the  natires 
MadiancL,  one  of  the  Lesser  AntiUes,  lying  between  lat- 
itiłde  14^  23'  43"  and  14^  52'  47"  north,  and  longitude 
&P  50'  and  6F 19'  west,  U  forty  miles  long,  about  twelye 
milefl  broad,  and  has  an  area  of  about  880  sąuare  mika, 
and  137,455  inhabitants,  of  whom  upwarda  of  87,000  are 
black.  The  island  was  diflcorered  by  the  Spaniards  in 
1493,  colouized  by  the  French  in  1635,  and  now  belongs 
to  them.  It  is  of  an  oval  form,  with  much  indented 
coasts,  and  is  everywhere  moantainous;  the  higheat 
peak,  Mount  Pelee,  being  oonaiderably  morę  than  4000 
feet  above  the  8ea-leveL  There  are  8ix  extinct  yolca- 
noes  on  the  island,  one  of  them  with  an  enormons  crater. 
The  culŁivated  portion  (about  one  third  of  the  whole  of 
Martiniąue)  Ues  chlefly  along  the  coast.  The  climate 
18  moiflt,  but,  except  during  the  rainy  season,  is  not  un- 
healthy,  and  the  soil  is  very  piDductiye.  Of  the  land 
in  cultiration,  about  three  fifths  are  occupied  with  sugar- 
cane. 

The  govemment  of  the  island  consists  of  a  goyemor, 
a  pńyy  council  of  seyen,  and  a  ool^nial  couucil  of  thirty 
members.  Slavery  was  abolished  in  1848.  The  island 
is  liable  to  dreadful  hurricanes.  The  capital  is  Fort 
Koyal,  but  St.  Pierre  (q.  v.)  is  the  largest  town  and  the 
seat  of  commerce.  The  ayerage  annual  fali  of  rain  is 
eighty-four  inches.  The  year  is  diyided  into  two  sea- 
sons;  one  commences  about  Oct.  15,  and  lasts  some  nine 
months,  and  the  other,  or  rainy  season,  lasto  the  remain- 
der  of  the  year.  During  the  short  season  the  yellow-fe- 
yer  preyails  largely.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Martiniąue 
Islands  are  usually  adherenta  of  the  Church  of  Romę. 

MartinistB,  a  Russian  sect  of  mystics,  which  orig- 
inated  near  the  opening  of  our  lera,  as  a  result  of  the 
labors  of  St.  Martin,  the  French  philosopher  whose  life 
and  labors  we  haye  spoken  of  above.  The  Martinists 
allied  themselyes  with  freemasonry,  and  spread  from 
Moscow  oyer  all  Russia.  Aiming  to  supplant  iiłfidelity 
by  mysticism,  they  read  largely  the  writings  of  German 
mystics  and  pietists ;  Arndt  and  Spener  were  special  fa- 
yorites,  and  were  widely  scattered  in  translations.  Cath- 
arinc  II  opposed  the  sect,  but  it  continued  to  flourish, 
notwithstanding  all  persecution,  until  the  despot ic  reign 
of  Nicholas  I,  when,  with  many  other  sects,  the  Mar- 
tinists were  crushed.  Under  Alexander  I,  the  Martin- 
ists, fayored  by  the  patronage  of  prince  Galitzin,  en- 
joyed  their  "  golden  age.** 

ICartinius,  Matthias,  a  German  Reformed  theo- 
logian,  was  bom  in  1572,  and  became  eminent  aa  a 
scholar,  preacher,  and  instructor.  He  was  madę  court- 
preacher  in  1595,  professor  at  Herbom  in  the  following 
year,  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  grammar-scbool  oon- 
nected  with  the  academy  at  that  place  in  1597.  He 
continued  in  that  relation  during  ten  years ;  and  in  1610, 
after  an  interyal  spent  in  preaching  at  Emden,  accepted 
ą  cali  from  the  Council  of  Bremen  to  become  the  rector 
of  the  famouB  gymnasium  of  their  city,  and  to  fiU  the 
chair  of  theology  in  its  faculty.  Under  his  direction 
this  institution  rosę  to  great  prosperity,  and  students, 
eyen  from  many  foreign  lands,  thronged  its  haUs.  In 
1618  he  was  ddegated  to  the  Synod  of  Dort,  where  he 
was  noted  for  the  moderation  of  his  yiews.  The  course 
of  that  body  neyer  reoeiyed  his  approyal,  although  his 
name  appears  among  its  signers,  and  in  later  years  he 
was  often  heard  to  exclaim,  ^  O  Dort,  would  to  God  I 
had  neyer  seen  thee  !'*  He  died  in  1630  of  apoplexy, 
and  was  buried  at  Bremen.  His  chief  work,  the  Lexicon 
philologico^ymologicumf  is  stili  used.  His  other  writ- 
ings, of  which  sixty-eight  haye  been  enumerated,  aie 


nnimportant  The  Lexic(m  was  puoiished  at  Biremeti 
in  folio  in  1628,  in  a  seoond  edition  at  Frankfort  in  1665, 
and  at  Utrecht  in  1697.— Herzog,  ReaUEM^klopadie^ 
xx,113sq.     (G.M.) 

Martinmas,  or  the  Mas$  of  Su  Martin^  a  feaat 
kept  on  the  llth  of  Noyember  in  honor  of  St.  Martin 
of  Tours.  The  feast  was  often  a  meiiy  one,  In  £ng- 
land  and  Scotland  the  winter^s  proyisions  were,  in  olden 
days,  cured  and  stored  up  at  that  time  of  the  year,  and 
were  hence  called  a  marU  Luther  deriyed  his  fiist  name 
from  being  bom  on  the  eye  of  this  festiyal ;  in  Germany 
called  also  Marttnalia,  See  Eadie,  Ecde*.  Cyclop^  s.  v.; 
Regeruburg  Real-£ncyklop,  ix,  312,  coL  i  (iii). 

Martin'ft  Day,  St.    See  MABTuiMAa. 

MartiLnus,  Polonus  or  Bohkmub,  a  Polish  chrooi- 
der  and  ecdesiastic  of  the  13th  centiny,  was  bom  at 
Troppau,  in  Silesia;  entered  the  Dominican  Order;  be- 
came chaplain  and  confessor  to  pope  Clement  lY,  and  to 
seyeral  of  his  successors;  and  in  1278  was  appoinied 
archbishop  of  Gnesen.  He  died  shortly  after  at  Bologna 
(1278).  He  wrote  yaluaUe  works  in  the  department 
of  ecclesiastical  histoiy,  including  biognipbies  of  seyeral 
popee.  His  most  important  production  is  the  Ckrotdeou 
de  Summiś  PontificUnts,  See  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog,  Gmi- 
rale^  xxxiy,  27. 

Martyn,  Henry,  known  as  **  the  scholar  misaion- 
ary,"  one  of  the  most  distinguished  missionaries  of  mod- 
em times,  was  bom  of  humble  parentage  at  Tmrck,  in 
Comwall,  England,  Feb.  18, 1781.  He  was  educated  in 
the  grammar-school  of  his  natiye  place;  soaght  for  a 
scholarship  in  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  but,  fail- 
ing  in  this,  he  went  to  Cambridge,  and  entered  St.  John's 
College  in  October,  1797.  He  was  at  that  time  oat- 
wardiy  morał,  but  still  unconyerted.  But,  while  at  col- 
lege, the  death  of  his  father  directed  his  mind  to  relig- 
ious  subjects,  and,  by  his  association  with  the  celebiated 
eyangelłcal  preacher  Charles  Simeon,  he  soon  became  one 
of  the  most  thoroughly  Christian  studenta  in  the  col- 
lege, where,  in  1801,  he  came  out "  senior  wrangler,"  the 
highest  academical  honor  adjudged.  He  was  cbosen 
feUow  of  his  college  in  March,  1802,  and  obtained  the 
first  prize  for  the  best  Latin  proee  oomposition  in  the 
uniyersity.  Belieying  it  to  be  his  duty  to  preach  Łhe 
Gospel,  he  now  deyoted  himself  to  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry.  England  was  at  this  time  wide-awake  in  the 
cause  of  missions,  and  Martyn  finally  determined  that 
he  also  must  go  forth  to  pn^Migate  Christianity  araong 
the  nations  who  sat  in  darknesa.  He  sought  to  be  em- 
ployed  by  the  ^  Society  for  Blissions  to  Africa  and  the 
East,"  now  the ''  Church  Missionary  Society  ;**  bot,  as  he 
was  too  young  to  take  holy  orders,  his  appointment  wss 
postponed.  He  was  ordained  deacon  Oct.  22, 1803 ;  was 
madę  bachelor  of  diyinity  in  March,  1805,  and  was  at 
the  same  time  ordained  priest,  and,  obtaining  an  ap- 
pointment as  missionary  to  India,  embarked  Sept.  10, 
1805. 

Henry  Martyn  reacbed  Madras  April  21, 1806.  He 
stopped  for  a  whUe  at  Calcntta,  where  he  continued  the 
study  of  Hindostanee,  which  he  had  oommenced  in  Eng- 
land, and  appUed  himself  also  to  Sanscrit,  as  the  key  to 
most  of  the  Eastem  languages,  and  to  Persian.  He 
then  remoyed  to  the  station  of  Dinapore,  where  he  was 
appointed  to  labor,  primaiil}'  among  the  English  troops 
there  posted,  and  the  families  of  the  ciyiliana.  But  to 
the  natiyes  also  he  constantly  addresaed  himself,  and, 
amid  all  these  labors,  yet  found  time  to  complete  a  trans- 
lation  of  the  English  liturgy  into  Hindostanee  (Feb.  24, 
1807),  a  translation  of  the  N.  T.  in  that  language,  and, 
this  finished,  commenced  a  yersion  of  the  N.  T.  *n  Per- 
sian, in  which  he  had  the  assbtance  of  an  Arab  trans- 
lator,  Sabat  (q.  y.). 

Near  the  cloee  of  1809,  Mr.  Martyn  oommenced  his 
first  public  ministrations  among  the  heathen  at  Cawn- 
porę,  whither  he  had  remoyed  in  April  of  this  year.  His 
auditory  sometimes  counted  as  many  as  eight  hundred. 
They  were  yoong,  old,  małe,  female,  bkMted,  wizeoed, 
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dotbed  with  abominable  rags,  nearly  naked,  some  plM> 
tercd  with  mad  or  cow-duog,  othen  with  matted,  un- 
oombed  locks,  tttreamiiig  to  the  heela,  othen  bald  or 
Bcabby-headed.    The  autbońties  ieem  to  have  had  a 
wide-open  eye  od  his  proceedinga,  and  asything  which 
appcared  to  giaze  roughly  against  the  aupentitions  of 
his  auditory  would  at  once  have  wrecked  his  scheme. 
Finally,  exhau8ted  with  these  and  other  labon,  hia 
health  began  to  give  way,  and  he  waa  rcoommended 
either  to  try  the  dTccta  of  a  sea-royage,  or  to  return  to 
England  for  a  time.    Haying  embraoed  the  latter  pro- 
posal,  he  detennined  to  trarel  by  way  of  Perńa  and  Ara- 
bia, with  a  Tiew  of  submitting  hia  Persian  and  Anbic 
tranaUtions  of  the  N.  T.  to  the  reviaion  and  ctitical 
judgment  of  learaed  Persiana.    He  leit  Cawnpore  in 
the  last  of  September,  1810,  and  in  the  early  summer  of 
1811  landed  at  Bushire,  aod  thence  prooeeded  to  Shiraz, 
where  he  resided  for  morę  than  ten  montha.    Herę  he 
created  great  interest  by  the  religioua  discussiona  which, 
as  the  sole  advocate  of  the  Christian  faith,  he  cairied  on 
in  the  crowded  condares  of  Mollahs  and  Sofis.     He 
coropleted  his  Persian  rersion  of  the  N.  T.  Feb.  24, 1812, 
and  a  Persian  tranalation  of  the  Psalms  8ix  weeks  later. 
From  Shiraz  he  went  to  Tabriz,  resoWed  on  visiting  the 
king  in  his  summer  camp,  and  presenting  his  work  in 
person.    His  iuterview  with  the  yizier,  who  was  sur- 
rounded  by  a  number  of  ignorant  and  intemperate  Mol- 
lahs, caUed  forth  all  the  euergies  of  Martyń^s  faith  and 
patience,  and  at  length  it  was  found  that,  owing  to  an 
informality — the  want  of  an  introduction  from  the  Bńt- 
ish  ambaisador — he  could  not  be  admitted  to  the  royal 
presenoe.    He  now  proceeded  to  Tabriz,  where  he  was 
bud  up  for  two  roontbs,  and  compelled  to  abandon  all 
hopes  of  presenting  his  N.  T.  in  penon  to  the  king,  but 
Sir  G.Ousely,  the  British  ambassador,  relteved  his  anx- 
iety  by  kindly  promising  to  present  the  yolame  him- 
self.    Ten  days  after  his  recorery  from  the  fever  which 
had  laid  him  up,  he  proceeded  on  his  joumey  home- 
ward.    His  plan  was  to  return  to  England  via  Constan- 
tinople,  but,  in  conseąuence  of  too  hurried  travelling,  he 
was  laid  up  at  Tocat  with  seyere  illness,  and  died  Oct. 
16, 1812.     ^  No  roore  is  known  of  Henry  Martyn  saye 
that  he  died  at  Tocat,  without  a  European  near.  .  .  . 
He  died  a  pilgrim*s  solitary  death,  and  lies  in  an  nn- 
known  graye  in  a  heathen  land."    The  ręgrets  in  Eng- 
land which  this  eyent  created  were  great.    Much  was 
expected  from  him,  and  much  would  probably  haye  been 
done  by  him  in  the  cause  to  which  he  had  deyoted  him- 
seUl    As  it  was,  he  brought  not  a  few,  both  Hindds 
and  Mohammedans,  to  make  profession  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  he  caused  the  Scriptures  to  be  exten8iyely 
dispersed  among  a  people  who  had  not  preyionsly  known 
them.     "The  ardent  zeal  of  the  Celtic  character;  the 
religious  atmosphere  that  John  Wesley  had  spread  oyer 
Comwall,  eyen  among  thoee  who  did  not  enroll  them- 
selyes  among  his  foUoweri;  the  ability  and  sensitiye- 
ness  hereditary  in  the  Martyn  family,  together  with  the 
strong  influence  of  a  uniyeisity  tutor — all  combined  to 
make  such  a  bright  and  brief  trail  of  light  to  the  ca- 
reer  of  Henry  Martyn"  (Miss  C.  M.  Yonge, /Voneer«  and 
Founder»f  p.  71).    An  interesting  account  of  his  life,  oom- 
piled  from  yarious  jonmals  leli  by  him,  was  puUished 
by  the  Key.  John  Sargent  in  1819.     Of  his  produo- 
tions  there  were  pubiished  Sermoiu  preached  m  Caleutta 
and  eltewkere  (4th  edit.  Lond.  1822,  8yo) : — Contrwer^ 
dal  Trąd*  on  Chritiianiiy  and  Mokamnmiamsm  (edited 
by  Prof.  Samuel  Lee,  D.D.,CamU  1824,  8vo) : — Jour^ 
wali  and  LeUers  (edited  by  the  Rey.  J.  &  Wilberforce, 
later  bishop  of  Oxford,  Lond.  1837, 2  yols.  8yo ;  abridged 
1839,  post  8yo,  and  oflen).     See,  besides  the  biogiaphy 
already  refened  to,  that  by  John  Hall  (N.  Y.  18mo,  pub> 
lished  by  the  American  Tract  Suciety).   See  also  Edec^ 
iic  Beciewy  4th  series,  iii,  321 ;  Boti,  SpirU  of  the  PU- 
grinuj  iy, 428;  Albert  Bames, Essayi  and  Reckws  (18^5), 
ii,  278 :  Edinb,  Rev.  1844  (July),  bux,  278 ;  Cychpadia 
of  Modem  Religiout  Biography^  p.  821 ;  Timpson,  BibU 
7VM(npA«,p.423;  JEncydopadtaofBeUgiouMKnowkdgef 


LomLfiuart,  Ret.  1867  (July),  art  ii,  p.  829 ;  PriaeeUm 
Rev.  18S3,  p.  409 ;  1856>.  p.  827.     ( J.  H.  W.) 

Mat^r  Oiapryc  and  fiipryp,  so  rendered  only  in 
Acta  xxii,  20 ;  Rey.  ii,  18 ;  xyiii,  6)  is  properly  a  ttitnetSy 
and  is  applied  in  the  New  Testament  (a)  to  judicial 
witne88es(Matt.xyiii,16;  xxyi,65;  Mark  xiv,  68;  Acta 
yi,  18;  yii,  58;  2  Cor.  xiii,  1 ;  1  Tim.  y,  19;  Heb.  x,  28. 
The  Septuagint  also  uses  it  for  the  Hebrew  nc,  «</,  in 
Deut.  xyii,  16 ;  Proy.  xxiy,  28) ;  (6)  To  one  who  has  tes- 
tified,  or  can  testify  to  the  truth  of  what  he  has  scen, 
heard,  or  known.  This  is  a  frequent  sense  in  the  New 
TesUment,  as  in  Lukę  xxiy,  48;  Acts  i,  8, 22;  Rom.  i, 
9;  2Cor.i,23;  1  Thea.ii,6,10;  lTim.yi,12;  2Tim.ii, 
2;  1  Pet.  V,  1 ;  Rey.  i,  5;  iii,  14;  xi,  3,  and  elsewhere. 
(c)  The  meaning  of  the  word  which  has  now  become 
the  most  usual,  is  that  in  which  it  occurs  most  rarely  in 
the  Scriptures,  i.  e.  one  who  by  his  death  bears  witness 
to  the  truth.  In  this  sense  we  only  find  it  in  Acts  julu^ 
20;  Rey,  ii,  13;  xyii,  6.  This  now  exclusiye  sense  of 
the  word  was  brought  into  generał  use  by  the  early  ec- 
desiastical  writers,  who  applied  it  to  eyery  one  who  suf- 
fered  death  in  the  Christian  cause  (see  Suicer,  Thetau-' 
nu  Ecdet.  sub.  yoc).  See  Martyrs.  Stephen  was  in 
this  sense  the  first  martyr  [see  Stephen],  and  the  spir- 
itual  honors  of  his  death  tended  in  no  smali  degree  to 
raise  to  the  most  extrayagant  estimation,  in  the  early 
Church,  the  yalue  of  the  testimony  of  blood.  Eventu- 
ally  a  mart3rr's  death  was  supposed,  on  the  alleged  au- 
thority  of  the  under-naroed  texts,  to  cancel  all  the  sins 
of  the  past  life  (Lukę  xii,  60;  Mark  x,  39) ;  to  supply 
the  place  of  baptism  (Matt.  x,  39),  and  at  onoe  to  se- 
cure  admittance  to  the  presence  of  the  Lord  in  Paradise 
(Matt.  y,  10-12).  In  imitation  of  the  family  custom  of 
annually  oommemorating  at  the  graye  the  death  of  de- 
ceaaed  members,  the  churches  celebrated  the  deaths  of 
their  martyrs  by  prayers  at  their  grayes,  and  by  love- 
feasts.  From  this  high  estimation  of  the  martyrs,  Chris- 
tiana were  sometimes  led  to  deliver  themselyes  up  vol- 
untarily  to  the  public  authorities—thus  justifying  the 
charge  of  fanaticism  brought  against  them  by  the  hea- 
then. For  the  most  part,  however,  this  practice  was 
discountenanced,  the  words  of  Christ  himself  being 
brought  against  it  (Matt,  x,23;  eee  Giea/eHeTy  Ecclu.  Hitt, 
i,  109, 110). — Kitta  For  monographs,  see  Yolbeding, 
Index  ProcrammaiuJUy  p.  76, 116.    See  Comfessob. 

Bfiartyr,  Pktrr,  one  of  the  eariy  Reformers,  waa 
bom  at  Florence,  Italy,  in  1600.  His  family  name  was 
Vermigłij  but  his  parents  gmve  him  that  of  Martyr,  from 
one  Peter,  a  martyr,  whose  church  stood  near  their  bouse. 
In  1616  he  became  a  canon  regular  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Angustane,  in  the  conyent  of  Fiesole,  near  Florencer 
In  1619  he  was  sent  to  the  Uniyersity  of  Padua,  where 
he  aoon  distinguished  himself  as  a  good  scholar.  He 
acquired  great  reputation  as  a  preacher,  was  roade  abbot 
of  Śpoleto,  and  afterwards  principal  of  the  College  of  St. 
Peter  ad  Aram,  at  Naples.  Herę  he  madę  the  intimate 
aoquaintance  of  Juan  Yaldcz  (q.  y.),  a  Spaniard,  who 
had  become  a  oonyert  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reforma- 
tion,  and  from  whom  Yennigli  adopted  some  of  thoso 
tenets.  He  conoealed  them  for  a  time ;  but  his  Biblical 
studies  oonvincing  him  morę  and  morę  of  the  errors  of 
the  Church  of  Romę,  and  a  pemsal  of  the  worka  of  Ln- 
ther,  Zwingle,  and  Buoer  maiking  surę  his  conyersion,  he 
pubUcly  ayowed  his  new  doctrine  shortly  after  his  ap- 
pointment  to  Lucca  as  prior  of  San  Frediano,  and  was 
compelled  to  leave  the  place  secretly.  Afler  a  short 
stay  at  Florence,  he  went  by  way  of  Germany  to  Switz* 
eriand.  He  found  an  asylum  finally  in  Strasburg,  and 
there,  in  1642,  was  called  to  a  theological  chair,  and  act- 
ed  for  five  years  as  the  oolleague  of  Bucer  in  the  minia- 
terial  office.  In  1646  he  married  a  conyerted  nnn.  In 
1647  he  receiyed  from  Cranmer,  and  accepted,  an  inyi- 
tation  to  England.  The  request  waa  sent  in  the  name 
of  king  Edward  YI,  acting  nnder  the  adyice  of  Sey- 
mour, the  protector.  In  1649  he  was  appointed  pro* 
fesBor  of  diyinity  at  Ozford.    The  famę  of  his  leaming 
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aecuTcd  hira  a  largo  auditory,  many  Somantsts  afo/ong 
the  iiumbcr ;  *'  and  thoiigh  they  łuul  much  envying  and 
heart-burning  about  him,  aa  may  eaaily  be  imagined, 
yet  they  borę  him  pretty  patiently  Łill  he  came  to  han- 
dle the  doctrine  of  the  Lord'8  Supper.  Then  they  be- 
gan  to  break  forth  into  outrages,  to  distorb  him  in  his 
lectures,  to  fix  up  malicious  and  Bcandalous  schedules 
against  him,  and  to  challenge  him  to  diaputes ;  which 
challenges  he  did  not  disdain  to  accept,  but  disputed 
first  privately  in  the  yice-chancellor^s  lodge,  and  after- 
wards  in  public,  before  his  majesty'8  commissioners  de- 
pated  for  that  purpose.  At  length,  however,  they  stirred 
ap  the  seditious  multitude  against  him  so  saocessfally 
that  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  London  till  the  tomult 
was  suppreased  -,"  and  on  retiiming  again,  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing,  he  was,  for  his  better  security,  madę  by  the  king 
canon  of  Christ-chnrch.  It  is  said  that  some  altera- 
tions  in  the  Prayer-book  were  madę  at  Peter  Martyr'8 
suggestions.  On  the  accession  of  B£ary  he  was  obliged 
to  leare  England,  and,  retuming  to  Strasbarg,  there 
resamed  his  former  professorship.  Howerer,  as  he  in- 
clined  to  Ca]vin's  views  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucha- 
rist,  he  aocepted  a  pressing  invitation  extended  to  him 
by  the  Senate  of  Ztlrich,  in  1556,  to  fili  the  chair  of  the- 
olog}'  in  that  unirersity.  In  1561  he  receiyed  letters 
fW>m  the  queen  of  France,  the  king  of  Nayarre,  the 
prince  of  Condć,  as  well  as  from  Beza  and  others  of  the 
leadlng  French  Protestants,  reąaesting  him  to  attend  at 
the  famous  CoUoąuy  of  Poissy,  in  France.  Herę  he  di»- 
tingaished  himself  as  well  for  his  skill  as  for  his  pru- 
'dence  and  moderation.  He  died  at  ZUrich  Noy.  12, 
1562.  '*  Peter  Martyr  is  described  as  a  man  of  an  able, 
healthy,  big-boned,  and  well-limbed  body,  and  of  a  coun- 
tenance  which  expressed  an  inwardly  graye  and  settled 
tum  of  mind.  His  parts  and  leaming  were  yery  un- 
common;  as  was  also  his  skill  in  disputation,  which 
madę  him  as  much  admired  by  the  Protestants  as  hated 
by  the  Papists.  He  was  yery  sincere  and  indefatigable 
in  promoting  a  reformation  in  the  Chnrch,  yet  his  zeal 
was  neyer  known  to  gct  the  better  of  his  judgment. 
He  was  always  moderate  and  prudent  in  his  outward 
behayior,  nor  eyen  in  the  conflict  of  a  dispnte  did  he  suf- 
fer  himself  to  be  transported  into  intemperate  warmth  or 
allow  unguardcd  expres8ions  eyer  to  escape  him.  I^t  his 
pains  and  industry  were  not  confined  to  preaching  and 
disputjng  against  the  Papists;  he  wrote  a  great  many 
books  against  them,  nonę  of  which  raised  his  repatation 
higher  than  his  Defence  o/the  Orthodor  Doetrme  ofthe 
hord' 9  Supper  [/>c/efmo  DoctruuB  veter%s  ei  apoHolica 
de  S,  EttcharisHeB  sacramento  ;  aeoeśiit  TractatiOf  et  Dw- 
putaHo  habila  UnU>,  Ozon,  de  eodemy  1562,  foL]  against 
bishop  Gardiner.  He  wrote  also  seyeral  tracts  of  diyin- 
ity,  and  commeutariea  on  seyeral  books  of  Scripture,  for 
all  of  which  he  was  as  much  applanded  by  one  party 
as  he  was  condemned  by  the  other."  Tirabaschi,  a 
sealoos  Koman  Catholic,  acknowledges  that  Martyr  was 
free  from  the  arrogance  and  yirulenoe  with  which  the 
Romanists  are  wont  t«  charge  the  Reformers ;  that  he 
was  deeply  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures  and  the  fa- 
thers,  and  was  one  of  the  most  leamed  writers  of  the 
Reformed  Church.  He  was  the  author  of  Expoiitio 
Symboli  A  postoiici ;  De  Cctnd  Domini  Qucutumety  a  sys- 
tem  of  theology,  which  was  first  published  in  England 
by  Massonius,  then  morę  fully  under  the  title  Lod  oom^ 
tnunes,  ex  rartw  ipńus  authorie  Mcriptia  (ZUrich,  1580, 
folio;  translated  into  English,  1583,  folio,  etc).  His 
other  works  are,  Tnprimum  lUfrum  Motii  qui  vu^  Ge^ 
nesis  diciłur  commerUani,  Addita  est  initio  operis  yita 
ejusdem  k  Josia  Simlero  (Tiguri,  1569,  folio) :— /n  Li- 
brum  Judicum  commeniarii,  cum  tractatume  perutili  re^ 
rum  et  locorum.  Editio  tertia,  prioribus  longe  emenda- 
tior  (Tiguri,  1571,  folio)  : — In  Stos  libro*  SamuelisprO' 
phetcB  commentarii  dodieńmif  cum  rerum  et  locorum  plu- 
rimorum  łractatione  perutili  (Tiguri,  1575,  folio) : — In 
Epistolam  S,  Pauli  ad  Romanos  commentarii  doctissimi, 
eum  tractatione  pemtUi  rerum  et  locorumj  qui  ad  eam 
epiMtoUunpertinent,   Cum  indicibus  (Basie,  tertia  editio, 


1570,  folio)  v-^In  i,  Epiatolam  ad  CwitUhioB 
dooUmmi  (Tigoń,  editio  secnnda,  1567,  folio): — C« 
mentarU  in  duos  Ubrot  Regum  (1599) : — Commaśwru  aa 
Threm>9  (1629>  See  Simler,  Oro/io  ife  tiita  et  oMk  Ik 
Petri  Mariyria  (ZUrich,  1662, 4to) ;  SchkMser,  Lebem  da 
Theodor  Beza  u,  dP.M.Verm»9Uiliódiab.imi)i  Le- 
ben  der  Vaier  u,  BegrUnder  d.  re/orminen  A'trdbcy  yoLńi 
(Elberfeld,  1858) ;  Schmidt,  Fm  de  Pierre  Martyr  Yer- 
migU  (Strasb.  1886, 8yo);  McCrie,  Hiat.  RrformaHom  » 
Italif;  Wordaworth,  mog,  yoL  iii;  Fiaher,  Bist,  Ref. 
p.886,etc.;  ^tNtbcA.^<]cra  (1869),  p.  446:  Gem.Biog.DicL 
s.y.;  DańiagjCgclop.Bmog. u,  1991;  Uook, EcełemoML 
Biog.  yii,  246;  Moaheim,  Ecckś.  Biit,  Ui,  67, 192;  Hef^ 
asog,  Real-EncgkL  XTłi,  82  są. 

Martyrdom  is  a  term  emplojred  by  Christian  ee- 

ciesiasticfd  writers  to  record  the  suffering  of  death  oa 

account  of  one^s  adherence  to  the  fiuth  of  the  GoapeL 

See  Martyr.    In  times  of  persecntion,  martyrdom  came 

to  be  thought  so  meritorious  that  it  acquired  the  name 

of  second  baptitm,  or  baptitm  m  btood,  because  of  the 

power  and  efficacy  it  was  suppoeed  to  haye  in  saying 

men  by  the  inyisible  bapUsm  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  ah- 

sence  of  the  extemal  element  of  water.    In  any  case  in 

which  a  catechumen  was  apprehended  and  slain  for  the 

name  of  Christ  before  he  could  be  admitted  among  the 

faithful  by  baptism,  his  martyrdom  waa  deemed  sofB- 

cient  to  answer  all  the  pnrpoaes  of  the  sacrament.    In 

the  writings  of  Prosper  there  is  an  epigram  to  thia  effect: 

**Fniadatl  non  saut  sacro  baptismate  Chrtsti, 
Fons  gnlbns  tpca  traf  sanśninis  nnda  ftiit; 
Et  anioqntd  sacrł  fert  mystica  forma  layacri, 
la  totum  Impleyit  gloria  martyrlL*' 

*'  They  are  not  depriyed  of  the  sacred  baptiam  of  Christ 
who,  instead  of  a  font,  are  washed  in  their  own  Uood; 
for  whateyer  benefit  accrues  to  any  by  the  mjrstical  lite 
of  the  sacred  laycr,  is  all  fulfilled  by  the  glory  of  mar- 
tyrdom." The  martyrs  were  suppoeed  to  enjoy  yer^ 
singular  priyileges;  in  some  ages  the  doctrine  was 
taught  that  iromediately  on  death  they  paased  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  beatific  yision,  fot  which  other  Chiis- 
tians  were  required  to  wait  till  the  day  of  judgment; 
and  that  God  would  grant  to  their  prayers  the  hasten- 
ing  of  his  kingdom  and  the  shortening  the  times  of  per- 
sectttion. — Farrar,  Ecde*.  Did.  b.  y . 

MaiiTrlariua  is  the  name,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  of  the  heeper  of  taered  re/tcf.  The  relics  ^ 
mart3nr8  are  most  generally  kept  under  the  principal 
altar  of  the  church. 

Martyrion.    See  Marttriubi. 

Martyiium.  The  name  of  a  chnrch  built  oyer  the 
graye  of  a  martyr,  or  called  by  his  name  to  presenre  the 
memory  of  him,  had  usually  the  dlrtinguishing  title  of 
martgrium,  or  fnemoria  meuigrum.  Instanoea  of  this 
kind  of  designation  occur  with  great  frequency  in  the 
writings  of  Euaebius,  Augustine,  etc  Eusebius  caDs  the 
church  which  was  built  by  Constantine  on  Calyaiy,  ia 
memory  of  Christ's  passion  and  resurrection,  Marlgrium 
Salcatorii, 

ICartjrrology  (Acta  Martgrum)  is  (1)  with  the 
Protestant  a  catalogne  or  list  of  thoae  who  haye  anfRered 
martyrdom  for  their  religion,  including  the  hiatoiy  of 
their  liyes  and  sufferings;  but  (2)  with  those  who  be- 
lieye  in  the  adoration  and  interoession  of  saints  and 
martyrs,  a  calendar  of  roartyia  and  other  saints  ananged 
in  the  order  of  months  and  daya,  and  intended  partly  to 
be  read  in  the  puUic  eeryioes  of  the  Chnrch,  partly  for 
the  guidance  of  the  deyotion  of  the  faithful  towarda  the 
saints  and  martjrrs.  The  use  of  the  maityiology  ia  am- 
mon  both  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  Chorohes.  In  tht 
latter  it  is  called  Menologion  (q.  y.). 

Eusebius  of  C!iesarea  was  the  first  who  wrote  an  cx- 
tensiye  history  of  the  Christian  martyn ;  it  waa  trana- 
lated  into  Latin  by  St  Jeiome,  but  has  been  long  iiv»- 
coyerably  lost.  SL  Jerome*B  own  ¥rork  on  the  same 
subject — the  oldest  one  now  extant — ia  regarded  aa  the 
great  martyioiogy  of  the  Latin  Ghiocfa  [It  la 
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ih  the  eleyenth  Tolume  of  the  coUeeted  edition  of  his 
worlu  by  Yallars] ;  bat  it  u  Uttle  used  in  ooinpuiwn 
wUh  Uter  Gompilations  of  idle  legenda  and  pretendod 
miradn.  The  latest  Greek  martyrology  or  menołogy 
eztant  dates  from  the  9Łh  centnry.  It  was  prepared  by 
order  of  emperor  BasUius  Maoedo  (867-886),  and  was 
published  in  1727  by  Gardinal  UrbinL'  In  the  iiiedu»> 
▼al  period,  martyrologiea  were  issued  in  England  by 
Yenerable  Bede ;  in  Fianoe  by  Floriis,  Ado,  and  Usaard ; 
and  in  Germany  by  Sfc.  Gall,  Nolter,  and  Babanns  Biao- 
nuL  The  so-called  "  Roman  Martjrrology"  {Martjfrokh- 
gium  Romamtm)  is  designed  for  the  entire  Charch,  both 
£aBt  and  West,  and  was  published  by  authority  of 
Gregory  XIII,  with  a  critical  oommentaiy  by  the  cele- 
brated  canliual  Baronius,  in  1586.  A  still  morę  ciitical 
edition  was  issued  by  the  leamed  Jesuit  Herebert  Bos- 
weid.  The  Protestant  Charch  poosesses  many  aooounts 
of  martyrs ;  but  aa  a  tme  martyrology  in  English,  from 
a  Protestant  stand-point,  we  may  mention  Fox's  Book 
oJ'Marłyra.    See  Mabtybs  ;  BIabtyrdom. 

Martyrology  is  (3)  also  applied  to  the  painted  or 
written  catalogues  in  the  Boman  churches,  containing 
the  foundations,  obits,  prayers,  and  masses  to  be  said 
each  day.    See  Acta  Mabtybuji. 

Martyrs,  those  who  lay  down  their  Ufe  or  sufler 
death  for  the  sake  oftheirreligion.  In  acoordance  with 
the  primitive  Greek  sense  of  the  word,  t  e.  a  witnus 
[see  Martyib],  it  is  applied  by  Christian  writers  to 
soch  as  suflier  iu  testimony  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  or 
its  doctrines.  The  Christian  Church  has  abounded  with 
martyrs,  and  history  is  fiUed  with  surprising  accounts 
of  their  singular  constam^  and  fortitude  under  the  most 
cmel  torments  that  human  naturę  is  capable  of  suffering. 
The  pńmitive  Christiana  were  aocused  by  their  enemies 
of  paying  a  sort  of  divine  wonhip  to  martyrs.  Of  this 
we  have  an  instanoe  in  the  answer  of  the  Church  of 
Smyma  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Jews,  who,  at  the  mar- 
tyrdom  of  Polycarp,  deaired  the  heathen  judge  not  to 
miffer  the  Chństians  to  carry  off  hu  body,  lest  they 
should  leave  their  crucified  Master,  and  worship  him  in 
his  stead.  To  this  they  answered,  ''We  can  neither 
Ibrsake  Christ  nor  worship  any  other,  for  we  worship 
him  as  the  Son  of  God ;  but  love  the  martyrs  as  the  dis- 
dpleB  and  foUowers  of  the  Lord,  for  the  great  aflection 
they  have  shown  to  their  King  and  Master."  A  like 
answer  was  given  at  the  martyrdom  of  Fructuosus  in 
Spain;  for  wben  the  judge  asked  £ul<^us,  his  deacon, 
whether  he  would  not  worship  Fructuosus,  as  thinking 
that,  though  he  refused  to  worship  the  heathen  idols, 
he  might  yet  be  inclined  to  worship  a  Christian  mar- 
tyr,  Eulogius  replied,  **  I  do  not  wor^ip  Fructuosus,  but 
him  whom  Fructuosus  worships.**  The  courage  and 
constancy  of  the  sufferers  naturally  enongh  won  the 
highest  adiciration  from  their  brethren  in  the  faith; 
and  so  it  came  to  be  held  a  special  priTiiege  to  receive 
the  martyr*8  benedlction,  to  kiss  his  chains,  to  visit  him 
in  prison,  or  to  conrerse  with  him ;  and  as  it  was  held 
by  the  primitive  Christiana  that  the  martyrs  enjoyed 
Tery  singular  priyileges  with  God  [see  Mabtyrdom], 
it  came  to  be  held  also  that  their  great  and  soperabun- 
dant  merit  might,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church,  oompen- 
aate  for  the  laxity  and  weakness  of  less  perfect  broth- 
ren,  and  thus  gradually  a  practioe  of  intercesaion  arose, 
which  finally  degenerated  into  the  granting  of  indol- 
gences,  etc^  as  now  common  in  the  Boman  Catholic 
Charch.    See  Indułgbnces;  Intocation. 

Pierhaps  the  admiration  and  yeneration  which  Chris- 
tian martyrdom  secures  haa  had  a  great  tendency  to 
excite  many  to  conrt  martyrdom.  We  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact,  however,  that  martyrdom  in  itself  is  no 
proof  of  the  goodness  of  our  cause,  but  only  that  we  our- 
aelires  are  persuaded  that  it  is  so.  "  It  is  not  the  blood, 
bnt  the  eause  that  raakes  the  martyr"  (Mead).  Yet  we 
may  consider  the  number  and  fortitude  of  those  who 
have  suflered  for  Christianity  as  a  collateral  proof  at 
least  of  its  excellency ;  for  the  thing  for  which  they 
sdreied  was  not  a  point  of  speculation,  bot  a  plain  mat- 


ter  of  fact,  in  which  (had  it  been  false)  they  could  not 
haTe  been  mistaken.  The  martyrdom,  therefore,  of  ao 
many  wise  and  good  men,  taken  with  a  view  of  the 
whole  system  of  Christianity,  will  oertainly  afibrd  some- 
thing  considerable  in  its  favor. 

In  the  early  days  of  Christianity  it  was  no  unusual 
oocurrenoe  to  build  a  church  over  the  grave  of  a  mar- 
tyr, calling  the  church  afler  his  naroe,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve  the  memory  of  his  sufierings,  See  Martyrium, 
But  Boon  every  Church  wished  to  possess  a  saint^s  tomb 
for  an  altar.  Merę  oenotaphs  did  not  suffice.  Thus, 
aocording  to  Augustine,  Ambrose  was  delaycd  in  the 
consecration  of  a  new  church  at  Milan  till  a  seasonable 
dream  helped  him  to  the  bones  of  two  martyrs,  Gerra- 
sius  and  Protasius.  And  the  second  Council  of  Kice 
(AD.  787)  went  even  so  far  as  to  threaten  bishops  with 
deprivation  if  they  should  undertake  to  consecrate 
churchea  without  rielics.  The  consequence  was  that  a 
supply  was  pioduced  by  such  a  demand,  and  frauds  of 
every  kind  were  perpetrated  and  oyerlooked.  Each 
Charch  also  had  its  own  FasU,  or  calendar  of  martyrs. 
See  Całkkdar;  Chctrgh. 

The  festivalB  of  the  martyn  are  also  of  very  ancient 
datę.  On  the  fiist  establishment  of  their  religion,  it 
was  natural  that  Christians  should  look  back  from  a 
condition  of  unexpected  security  on  the  sufierings  of 
their  immediace  predecessors  with  the  most  vivid  senti- 
ments  of  sympathy  and  admiration.  They  had  wit- 
nessed  those  sufierings,  they  had  beheld  the  constancy 
with  which  they  were  endured ;  the  same  terror  had  been 
suspended  over  themselves,  and  their  own  preeervation 
they  attributed,  under  the  especial  protection  of  divine 
Ftoyidenoe^  to*  the  perseyeranoe  of  those  who  had  per- 
ished.  The  gratitude  and  yeneration  thus  fervently 
excited  were  loudly  and  passionately  espresscd;  and 
the  honors  which  were  due  to  the  yirtues  of  the  depart* 
ed  were  profusely  bestowed  on  their  names  and  their 
memory.  £nthusiasqi  easily  psssed  into  superstition, 
and  those  who  had  sealed  a  Christian's  faith  by  a  mar- 
tyr's  death  were  exalted  aboye  the  condition  of  men, 
and  enthroned  among  superior  beings.  The  day  of 
martyrdom,  moreoyer,  as  being  held  to  be  the  day  of 
the  martyr's  entering  into  etemal  life,  was  called  the 
"natal*^  or  **  birth"  day,  and  as  such  was  oelebrated  with 
peculiar  honor,  and  with  special  religious  seryices.  Their 
bodies,  clothes,  books,  and  the  other  objects  which  they 
had  poeseased,  were  bonored  as  Kelict  (q.  v.),  and  their 
tombs  were  yisited  for  the  purpose  of  asking  their  inter- 
oession.    See  Martyrs,  FKSTivAXfl  of  the. 

Of  the  sayings,  sufierings,  and  deaths  of  the  martyrs, 
though  pre8er\'ed  with  great  care  for  the  purpoees  aboye 
alluded  to^  and  to  serye  as  modela  to  futurę  ages,  we 
have  bnt  yery  little  left,  the  greatest  part  of  them  bav- 
ing  been  destroyed  duriog  the  Diodetian  persecution; 
for  a  most  diligent  search  was  then  madę  after  all  their 
books  and  papers,  and  all  of  them  that  were  found  were 
oommitted  to  the  fiames.  Some  of  those  records  sińce 
compiled  haye  either  neyer  reached  us  at  all,  or,  if  they 
haye,  their  authority  is  extremely  suspected.  See  Mar- 
tyrology. 

The  appropriate  homage  to  be  rendered  to  the  mar- 
tyrs by  the  Protestant  world,  as  a  reason  why  our  re- 
spect  of  these  sainted  dead  should  not  degenerate  into 
martyr-worship,  by  the  exhibition  of  an  enthusiasm 
which  with  the  early  Christians  was  quite  natural,  bnt 
with  us  would  be  artificial,  has  been  well  commented 
npon  by  Gieseler  (ChnrehłJiitofy,  i,  108, 282),  who  says: 
**  The  respect  paid  to  martyrs  still  maiutains  the  same 
character  as  in  the  2d  century,  diflering  only  in  dq^free, 
not  in  kind,  from  the  honor  shown  to  other  esteemed  dead. 
As  the  churches  held  the  yearly  festiyals  of  their  mar- 
tyrs at  the  grayes  of  the  latter,  so  they  willingly  a»- 
sembled  frequently  in  the  burial-places  of  their  deceased 
friends,  for  which  they  used  in  many  places  eyen  cayes 
(crypUB  catacumba).  At  the  celebration  of  the  Lord*s 
Supper,  both  the  liying  who  brought  oblations,  as  well 
as  the  dead,  and  the  martj^rs  for  whom  oflerings  were 
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preaented,  especially  on  Łhe  annivenary  of  their  death, 
were  incladed  by  name  in  the  prayer  of  the  Churcb. 
Inasmuch  as  the  readmiaalon  of  a  sinner  into  the  Cburch 
was  thought  to  stand  in  close  connection  with  the  for- 
giyeness  of  sin,  an  opinion  was  associated  with  the  older 
custom  of  restoring  to  Church  communion  the  lapsed 
who  had  been  again  received  by  the  martyrs,  that  the 
martyrs  could  aSo  be  senriceable  in  obtaining  the  for- 
givenes9  of  sins.  In  doing  so  they  set  out  in  part  with 
the  idea,  which  is  very  natoral,  that  the  dead  prayed 
for  the  living,  as  the  living  prayed  for  the  dead,  but 
that  the  intercesaion  of  martyrs  abiding  in  the  captirity 
of  the  Lord  would  be  of  peculiar  efficacy  on  behalf  of 
their  brethren;  while  they  aiso  thought  that  the  mar- 
t}Ts,  as  assessors  in  the  last  decisive  jadgment,  were 
particularly  active  (1  Cor.  vi,  2,  8).  Origen  attributed 
very  great  value  to  that  intercession,  expeeting  from 
it  great  help  towards  sanctification ;  but  he  went  be- 
yond  the  ideas  hitherto  entertained  in  attributing  to 
martyrdom  an  importance  and  eflScacy  simihir  to  the 
death  of  Christ,  Hence  he  feared  the  cessation  of  per- 
secution  as  a  misfortune.  The  morę  the  opinion  that 
Talue  belonged  to  the  intercession  of  martyrs  was  estab- 
lished,  the  oftener  it  raay  hare  happened  that  persons 
commended  themselves  to  the  martyrs  yet  Iiving  for 
intercession/' 

The  number  of  martyrs  who  saffered  death  during 
the  first  ages  of  Christianity  has  been  a  subject  of  great 
controrersy.  The  ear]y  ecclesiastical  writeis,  with  the 
natural  pride  of  partisanship,  have,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted,  leaned  to  the  side  of  exaggeraŁion.  Some  of 
their  statements  are  palpably  exce8sive ;  and  Gibbon,  in 
his  weU-known  sixteenth  chapter,  throws  gpreat  doubt 
even  on  the  most  moderate  of  the  computations  of  the 
Church  htstorians.  But  it  is  clearly  though  briefly 
shown  by  Guizot,  in  his  notes  on  this  celebrated  chap- 
ter (see  Milman*s  GibborCs  Declme  and  FaU,  i,  698),  that 
6ibbon'8  criticisms  are  founded  on  unfair  and  partia! 
data,  and  that  even  the  very  authorities  upon  which  he 
relies  demonstrate  the  fallaciousness  of  his  conclusions. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  will  find  it  dis- 
cussed  with  much  leaming  and  considerable  modera- 
tion  in  Ruinart's  Acta  Prinaiirm  et  Sincera  Martyrum. 
No  little  difference  of  opinion  has  also  existed  as  to 
what,  in  the  exploration  of  the  ancient  Christian  tombs 
in  the  Roman  Catacombs,  are  to  be  considered  as  signs 
of  martyrdom.  The  chief  signs,  in  the  opinion  of  older 
critics,  were  (1)  the  letters  B.  M.,  (2)  the  figurę  of  a 
palm-tree,  and  (3)  a  phial  with  the  remains  of  a  red 
liquor  believed  to  be  blood.  Each  of  these  has  in  tum 
been  the  subject  of  dispute,  but  the  last  is  commonly 
regarded  as  the  conclusire  sign  of  martyrdom.  The 
first  recorded  martyr  of  Christianity,  called  the  ''pioto- 
mart3rr,"  was  the  deaoon  Stephen,  whose  death  is  re- 
corded in  Acts  vi  and  vii. 

See  Siegel,  ChriałUche  AiterthUmer,  iii, 272  sq.;  Bing- 
ham,  Oriff,  Ecdes,  p.  102,  etc. ;  Riddle,  Christian  An- 
tiquU.  p.  101  8q.;  Donaldison,  IM,  ii,  284  8q.;  Neander, 
Plant  and  Train,  Christ,  Churches  (see  Index) ;  Lardner, 
WorkSf  iii,  91,  219  sq. ;  Jortin,  RemarkSj  i,  345;  Taylor, 
Anc,  Christianity^  p.  880;  Milman,  Christianity  (see  Tn- 
dex) ;  Lat,  Christianity  (see  Tndex) ;  Waddington,  Ch. 
Iłist,  pt  iv,  p.  114;  Schaff,  Ch,  Hist,  i,  177  są.,  182  »q. : 
Coleman,  A  ne,  Christianity^  p.  404 ;  Am.  TheoL  Rev,  1860 
(Aug.),p.530;  Z«^«cAr.AMtor.fAeo^l850,p.315;  Eadie, 
kccles.  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Ghambers,  Cydop,  s.  v. 

MartyrB,  Canonization  of  the.  The  ceremo- 
ny  for  canonizing  saints  in  the  Roman  CathoUc  Church 
varied  greatly  until,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  oentnry, 
pope  Benedict  Xiy  definitely  prescribed  it.  It  is  now 
as  follows :  Afler  the  candidate^s  reputation  for  sanctity 
has  been  duły  proved,  he  is  styled  renerahU,  after  which 
an  inquiry  is  entered  into  to  establish  the  proof  of  his 
yirtues,  in  a  high  or,  as  it  is  termed,  heroic  degree.  For 
that  purpose  the  whole  Ufe  and  all  the  actions  of  the 
candidate  are  scnitinized.  That  task  devolve8  on  the 
Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Rites,  asaisted  by  theolo- 


gians  and  canonista,  three  anditots  of  Uie  rota,  oid 
monks  belonging  to  five  diffeicnt  orden.  Natoral  phi- 
losopherB  and  physicians  are  also  called  on  to  giye  their 
opinions  on  the  temperament  of  the  candidate  and  on 
the  mirades  which  are  attributed  to  him.  The  moat 
important  and  the  most  original  cfaaiacter  in  thb  oooit 
of  inqniry  is  that  of  the  promoter  of  the  faith,  alao  called 
the  Advocate  of  the  Devil.  His  Satanic  majesty  is  a 
power  which  must  be  taken  into  aeoonnt,  and  is  aUowed 
to  have  his  cause  pleaded  even  before  the  ecdestaatical 
tribunaL  This  advocate  may  be  suppoaed  to  bring  ku- 
ward  aiguments  to  prove  that  the  man  who  b  a  candi- 
date for  canonization  is  gnilty  of  eveiy  ain ;  that  he  has 
violated  the  ten  commandments  of  God  and  thoae  of 
the  Church ;  has  eaten  on  fast  days;  has  entered  into  a 
compact  with  the  damons  of  ayarice,  pride,  envy,  ha- 
tiod,  and  malice;  and  that  the  miracles  attóbuted  to 
him  were  performed  by  the  devil  himaeUl  The  adTo> 
cate  wonld  probably  condude  his  argument  by  saying, 
"Render  therefore  unto  Satan  that  which  is  Satan'8, 
and  do  not  deprive  Beelaebub  of  the  fruit  of  his  woiks." 
The  advocate  for  the  candidate  then  risei,  and  eodeav- 
ors  to  OTertum  all  the  argumenta  of  his  ińmed  farotber 
by  bringing  forward  and  enlaiging  apon  all  the  Tirtaes 
of  his  dient,  and  oondudes  by  b^ging  the  jodges  to 
throw  open  to  him  the  doors  of  beatitiide,  and  adom  his 
forehead  with  the  rays  of  glory.  The  tribnnal  thea 
eramines  all  the  argumenta  pro  and  otm^  and  at  langth 
pronounces  in  favor  of  the  candidate.  Next  oomes  the 
question  of  the  mirades,  and  the  natural  philosopbas  are 
reqne8ted  to  bring  forward  all  the  objectiona  tłiey  muf 
have  to  make.  They  in  their  tum  dedare  that  scieoce 
is  vanquiBhed,  and  the  mirades  are  dedared  to  be  htma 
fide,  A  favorable  repott  is  then  madę  to  the  pope,  who 
deliverB  the  sentence  of  beatification,  and  on  the  day 
appointed  pronounces  the  canonization  from  his  throne 
at  the  Yatican.  The  honors  confeired  by  canonization 
are  seven  in  number :  1.  The  namea  are  insciibed  in  the 
ecclesiastical  almanacs,  in  the  list  of  martyra,  and  in 
the  litaniea.  2.  They  are  publidy  inv(Aed  in  the  inay- 
ers  and  service  of  the  Church.  8.  Chaptera,  churches, 
and  altars  are  dedicated  to  them.  4.  Sacrifice  is  offiBred 
in  their  honor  at  the  mass.  5.  Their  fSte  day  is  cele- 
brated. 6.  Their  images  are  exhibited  in  the  churches, 
and  they  may  be  there  represented  with  a  crown  of 
light  round  the  head.  7.  Their  relics  are  oifiered  to  the 
veneration  of  the  faithful,  and  carried  with  pomp  in  sol- 
emn  processions.    See  Canonization. 

Martyni,  Festivala  of  the.  These  oommemo- 
rations  of  Christian  sufferers  for  the  cause  of  their  Mas- 
ter are  of  very  andent  datę,  and  may  be  carried  as  high 
as  the  time  of  Polycarp,  who  suflRered  death  abont  A.D. 
168.  In  the  dasrs  of  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret  these 
fe8tival8  had  become  so  fkeqnent  that,  so  they  tell  os, 
ofbentimes  one  or  two  were  celebrated  in  one  and  the 
same  week  (see  Chrysostom,  Honu  40  tfi  Jiureiitimnn,  i, 
546;  Theodoret,  Serm.  8  de  Marły nbuSj  iv,  606;  Chiy- 
sostom,  Horn,  65  de  Martyr,  iv,  971).  On  these  occa- 
sions,  as  has  been  intimated  in  the  artide  Mabttrs,  the 
assemblies  were  not  hdd  in  the  churches  or  in  the  osoal 
places  of  worship,  but  at  the  graves  of  the  martyrs.  The 
night  preceding  the  festival  was  passed  in  holy  rigil, 
praying  and  singing  psalms  and  hymnu  As  they  were 
esteemed  high  festivals,  the  same  8ervioe  that  was  per- 
formed on  the  Sabbath  was  always  performed  on  snch 
occasions.  But,  besides  the  usnal  sdemnities  of  other 
fe8tivals,  the  history  of  the  sufferings  of  the  martyrs 
was  also  commonly  read,  and  orations  were  delivaed 
commending  their  virtues,  and  the  audienoe  iuTited  to 
profit  by  these  self-denying  examples.  This  pnctice 
was  encouraged  by  a  canon  of  the  thiid  Oonndl  of 
Carthage  (*'  Liceat  etiam  legi  pasaionee  martyram,  cum 
anniversarii  dies  eorum  odebrantur,**  Can,  Cartk,  8,  can. 
47).  Mabillon  gives  several  instances  to  show  that  they 
were  read  also  in  the  French  churches.  .  In  the  Roman 
Church  they  were  forbidden  by  pope  Gdanus,  as  many 
were  ndd  to  be  ■nonymotti^  and  others  Uy  heathea  or 
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beretical  aathon;  bat  tbU  nile,  it  seems,  did  not  then 
prescńbe  as  to  other  churches.  Tbe  Lord'8  Supper  was 
always  administered  at  these  festWals,  and  at  tbe  close 
the  ńcb  usually  madę  a  feast  for  tbe  poor,  especially 
to  tbe  widows  and  orpbans. — Farrar,  Ecdet,  IHct,  s.  v.; 
Bingbam,  Antiquiłiet  of  the  Chrittitm  Church^  i,  6ó9; 
Cydap,  o/Jidigiou9  Knowledj^e,  s.  v.;  WetJBer  u.  Welte, 
Kirdeit-Lac.  xii,  777.    See  Fkasts. 

Maruf  el-Karkhi,  EBSN-MAHFo^m,  an  Arabie 
ID jstic,  was  bom  at  Carkb,  between  Hamadan  and  Ispa- 
han,  aboat  the  jear  750.  The  son  of  a  Christian,  be  be- 
came  a  Mussulman,  under  the  name  of  AlL  While  at- 
tached  to  the  bouse  of  tbe  imam  Ali  Kbea,  at  Bagdad, 
wfaere  he  discharged  the  duties  of  a  door-keeper,  be 
foimed  a  firm  IHendsbip  with  one  of  tbe  most  ancient 
mystic  chiefs,  Dadd  el-Thayi,  and  became  himself  one 
of  tbe  most  oelebrated  mystics  of  Arabia.  He  died  in 
816,  at  Bagdad.  The  mystical  system  of  Marftf  is  nei- 
ther  the  ascetic  system  of  the  ancient  Indian  and  Chris- 
tian Coenobites,  wbich  be  rejected,  nor  that  of  tbe  morę 
reoent  Persian  mystics,  who  aie  entirely  absorbed  in  eon- 
templations  of  diyine  love.  He  lays  stress  on  tbe  prac- 
tical  virtues ;  and  if  he  preaches  humility  in  sa}ńng  that 
we  should  never  appear  before  God  except  with  tbe  ex- 
terior  of  a  poor  mendicant,  he  still  is  not  led  astray  in  bis 
reflections  upon  diyine  love,  which,  according  to  him,  is 
a  gift  of  God'8  grace,  and  not  leamed  by  the  lessons  of 
mastera.  MarAf,  it  is  tnie,  elsewbere  carries  out  bis 
tbottghts,  by  saytng  that  we  must  tam  to  God  if  we  ex- 
pect  God'8  favor  upon  us.  These  ideas  bave  caused  him 
to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  orthodox  mystics  of  Islam. 
His  maxims  are  found  dispersed  throughout  the  ascetic 
works  of  Abdlfaray  MansAr  ibn  al-Yanzi,  especially  in 
tbe  AfanakkUy-Maru/f  ot  Panegyrics  of  Marfif,  and  in 
the  Kemel  Modzakkirtn,  or  Treasure  of  the  Deistical 
Panegyrists.  In  the  MomUthhabJPl  Nowie  is  found  the 
most  oomplete  selection  of  Marftrs  utterances. — Hadj'1 
Chalfa,  Lex%k(m  BiUiognaphieum  et  Encjfctopadicum ; 
Djami,  Bio^rapkie  des  Soujis ;  Hammer,  Gesch,  der  A  ra" 
hiacken  Literaiur ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Genirale,  voi 
xxxiii,  &  y. 

MSmt  or  M&mt  (Sanscrit  wuid)  denotes  in  the 
Hindii  mythology  tbe  genus  or  divinities  preslding  over 
the  winda.  In  the  Ycdas  the  llilamts  are  often  addressed 
as  the  attendants  and  allies  of  Indra,  and  are  called  tbe 
sons  of  Prisni  (or  Pricni),  or  the  Earth ;  tbey  are  also 
called  RhudraSf  or  tbe  sons  of  Rbudra.  See  tbe  Intro- 
ductions  to  tbe  several  yolumes  of  professor  Wilson*8 
translation  of  the  Riff  Veda ;  see  also  Moor,  Ifindu  Pan- 
theon,  s.  V. ;  Thomas,  Dicf,  ofBwg,  and  MythoL  s.  v. 

MaruthaB,  one  of  the  most  important  men  in  the 
Sjrrian  Churcb  of  the  4Łh  and  6th  centuries,  was  bishop 
0^  Tagrit,  in  MesopoUunia,  called  also  by  the  Syrians 
Maipberkin,  Maipherkat,  and  Medinat  Sohde,  L  e.  city 
of  the  martyrs.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  manage- 
ment  of  Church  affairs,  and  is  also  known  as  a  writer. 
So  great,  indeed,  was  the  consideratiou  he  enjoyed  at 
the  hands  of  his  contemporaries  that  be  was  popularly 
credited  with  power  to  work  mirades.  In  403  be  madę 
a  joumey  to  Constantinople,  as  agent  in  the  negoti»- 
tions  between  the  emperors  Arcadiua  and  Theodosius  U 
and  the  Persian  emperor  Yezdegerd  II,  who  was  per- 
secuting  the  Christians,  and  in  these  negotiations  he 
gained  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  Persian  empe- 
ror. Ile  was  enabled  by  bb  sagacity  to  defoat  the  in- 
trigues  of  the  Magians  to  elTect  his  downfall,  and  his 
rcputation  only  rosę  higher,  so  that  he  obtained  permis- 
sion  for  the  Christians  to  rebuild  their  churches,  and  to 
bold  their  meetings  for  divine  worsbip.  The  next  year 
he  went  again  to  Constantinople  to  plead  the  cause  of 
Chrysostom,  who  was  exiled.  He  was  subseąuently 
sent  again  by  Theodosius  II  to  Yezdegerd.  He  is  said 
on  tbis  occasion  to  have  taken  part  in  a  83mod  assem- 
bled  by  patriarch  Isaac  of  Seleucia  Ctesipbon,  but  He- 
fele  {ConeUiengetdŁ.  ii,  90)  bas  proved  that  tbe  docu- 
menta  we  possess  conceraing  tbis  oouncil  are  spuriousy 
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and  the  yery  exiBtence  of  sach  a  oooncil  is  now  consid- 
ered  doubtfuL  Maratbas,  boweyer,  took  part  in  the 
Council  of  Antioch  against  the  Messalians  (q.  v.),  in  883 
or  890.  He  wrote  a  number  of  works  in  Syriac,  de- 
scribed  by  Assemani  (ul  infr.').  Among  them  the  fol- 
lowing  deserye  special  notice :  A  lituigic  work,  found  in 
Syriac  in  the  missal  of  the  Maronites  (1594,  p.  172),  and 
in  Latin  in  Renaudot  {Liturgiarwn  Orient,  callecłioy  ii, 
261);  an  exposition  of  the  Gospels,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears  that  he  indined  towards  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation ;  a  history  of  the  Persian  martyrs  under  king 
Shapur  (Saporcs)— this  history  forms  the  flrst  part  of 
Assemani's  Acta  Martyrum  OrieniuHum, cui  in  Perńde 
patri  suntf  et  Ocadentalium,  translated  under  the  title 
JLtUehe  Acłen  keiUger  Martyrer  d.Morgenlandes  (Inns- 
bmck,  1886).  See  Assemani,  Biblicth,  Orient.  Clemen- 
tinO'Vałieana,  i,  174>179;  Herzog,  ReaUEnn/klop.  ix, 
131 ;  Neander,  Hi»t,  oflhe  Chittian  Religion  and  Church, 
ii,  110,700.     (J.N.P.) 

Ma^ry  (Mapia  or  ^  a  (ud fi,  from  the  Heb.  fi*^'^73, 
Miriam)t  tbe  name  of  8everal  females  mentioned  in  tbe 
New  Test. 

1.  The  wife  of  Joseph,  and  a  lineal  descendant  of  Da- 
yid  (MatL  i) ;  "  the  Motber  of  Jesus**  (Acts  i,  14),  and 
"  Mary,  bis  Mother^'  (Matt.  ii,  11) ;  in  later  times  gener- 
ally  called  the  '*  Yiroim  Mary,"  but  neyer  so  designated 
in  Scripture.  lit  tle  is  known  of  tbis  highiy-fayorcd  in- 
diyidual,  in  whom  was  fulfilled  the  first  prophecy  madę 
to  man,  that  the  **  seed  of  the  teoman  should  bruise  tbe 
seTpeut's  head'*  (Gen.  iii,  15).  As  ber  history  was  of  no 
oonseąuence  to  Christianity,  it  is  not  giyen  at  large. 
Her  genealogy  is  recorded  by  Lukę  (eh.  iii),  in  order  to 
proye  tbe  trutb  of  the  predictions  which  bad  foretold 
the  descent  of  the  Messiah  from  Adam  through  Abra- 
ham and  Dayid,  with  the  design  eyidently  of  showing 
that  Christ  was  of  that  royal  house  and  lineage  (comp. 
Dayidson's  JSacred  JJermeneutictj  p.  589  sq.).  Eiisebius, 
the  early  ecclesiastical  bistorian,  although  unusually 
lengtby  upon  "the  name  Jesus,"  and  tbe  genealogies  in 
Mattbew'8  and  Luke's  Gospels,  throws  no  new  light  upon 
Mary^s  birth  and  parentage.  Tbe  yery  simplicity  of 
the  eyangelical  record  bas  no  doubt  been  one  cause  of 
the  abundance  of  the  legendary  matter  of  which  she 
forms  the  central  figurę.  Imagination  bad  to  be  called 
in  to  supply  a  craying  which  autbentic  narratiye  did 
not  satiafy.  We  shall  giye  the  account  from  both  ihese 
souroes  somewhat  in  detail,  using  for  tbis  purpose  much 
of  the  matter  found  in  Smith's  and  Kitto's  Dictiona- 
riea. 

1.  Scriptural  Statementt, — 1.  We  are  wboUy  ignorant 
of  the  circumstances  and  occupation  of  MaTy's  parents. 
If,  as  is  most  probable,  the  genealogy  giyen  by  Lukę  is 
that  of  Mary  (Greswell,  etc.),  ber  father'8  name  was  Heli, 
which  is  another  form  of  the  name  given  to  ber  legend- 
ary father,  Jehoiakim  or  Joachim.  But  if  Jacob  and  Heli 
were  the  two  sons  of  Mattbao  or  Mat  that,  and  if  Jo- 
seph, being  tbe  son  of  tbe  younger  brotber,  marricd  bis 
cousin,  the  daughter  of  tbe  elder  brotber  (Heryey,  Gen" 
ealogies  ofour  LordJesut  Chritt)^  ber  father  was  Jacob. 
See  Genealogy  of  our  Lord.  She  was,  like  Joseph, 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  of  the  lineage  of  Dayid  (Psa. 
cxxxii,  11 ;  Lukę  i,  32 ;  Kom.  i,  8).  What  was  ber  re- 
lationship  to  tbe  so-called  "  sister"  named  Mary  (John 
xix,  25)  is  uncertain  (see  No.  3  below),  but  she  was  con- 
nected  by  marriage  (ffvyyfińic^  Lukę  i,  86)  with  Elisa- 
beth,  who  was  of  the  tribe  of  Leyi  and  of  the  lineage  of 
Aaron. 

2.  In  the  autumn  of  the  year  which  is  known  as  B.G. 
7,  Mary  was  liying  at  Nazareth,  probably  at  her  parents' 
house,  not  haying  yet  been  taken  by  Joseph  to  his  home. 
She  was  at  tbis  time  betrothed  to  Joseph,  and  was  there- 
fore  regarded  by  the  Jewish  law  and  custom  as  bis  wife, 
thougb  be  had  not  yet  a  husband^s  rights  oyer  her.  See 
Marriage.  At  this  time  tbe  angel  Gabriel  came  to 
her  with  a  message  from  God,  and  announced  to  her 
that  she  was  to  be  the  motber  of  the  long-ezpected 
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Messiah.  He  probably  borę  the  form  of  ui  ordinuy 
man,  like  the  angels  who  maiiifesŁed  themselires  to  Gid- 
eon  and  to  Manoah  (Judg.  vi,  xiii).  This  would  appear 
both  from  the  expression  ci'<reX^wł/, "  he  came  in,"  and 
also  from  the  fact  of  her  being  troubled,  not  at  his  pres- 
ence,  bat  at  the  meaning  of  his  words.  Yet  one  caimot 
but  believe  that  there  was  a  gloiy  in  his  features  which 
at  once  convinced  Maiy  of  the  tnie  naturę  of  her  vi»- 
itor,  entering  as  he  did  unannounced,  apparently  into 
her  secret  chamber— most  probably  at  the  time  of  her 
devotioii8.  The  scenę  as  well  as  the  salutation  is  very 
similar  to  that  reoounted  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  ^Then 
there  came  again  and  touched  me  one  like  the  appear^ 
ance  of  a  man,  and  he  strengthened  me,  and  said,  O 
man  greatly  belored,  fear  not :  peace  be  unto  thee,  be 
stroog,  yea,  be  strong!"  (Dan.  x,  18,  19)..  The  exact 
meaning  of  Kixapiriitfuvri  is  "  thou  that  hast  had  be> 
sto  wed  upon  thee  a  free  gift  of  grace.*'  The  A.V.  ren- 
dering of "  highly  fayored"  is  therefore  very  exact,  and 
much  nearer  to  the  original  than  the  *^graHa  plena"  of 
the  Yulgate,  on  which  a  huge  and  wholly  unsubetantial 
edifice  has  bcen  built  by  Komanist  devotional  writers. 
The  next  part  of  the  salutation,  *^The  Lord  is  with  thee," 
would  probably  have  been  better  tran8lated,"The  Lord 
be  with  thee."  It  is  the  same  salutation  as  that  with 
which  the  angel  accosted  Gideon  (Judg.  vi,  1 2).  **  Bless- 
ed  art  thou  among  women,"  is  nearly  the  same  expre»- 
sion  as  that  used  by  Ozias  to  Judith  (Jud.  xiii,  18).  Ga- 
briel proceeds  to  instruct  Mary  that  by  the  operation  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  the  everlasting  Son  of  the  Father  should 
be  born  of  her;  that  in  him  the  prophecies  relative  to 
David's  throne  and  kingdom  should  be  acoomplished ; 
and  that  his  name  was  to  be  called  Jesus.  He  further 
informs  her,  perhaps  as  a  sign  by  which  she  might  con- 
vince  herself  that  his  prediction  with  regard  to  herself 
would  come  tnie,  that  her  relative  Klisabeth  was  within 
three  months  of  being  deliveied  of  a  child.  • 

The  angel  left  Mary,  and  she  set  off  to  Wsit  Elisabeth 
either  at  Hebron  or  Juttah  (whichever  way  we  undcr- 
stand  the  lic  ri^v  6pnviqv  łic  iróktif  'loCda^  Lukę  i,  39), 
where  the  latter  lived  with  her  husband  Zacharias, 
about  twenty  miles  to  the  south  of  Jerusalem,  and  there- 
fore at  a  very  considerable  distance  from  Nazareth. 
Immediatcly  on  her  entranoe  into  the  house  she  was 
saluted  by  Elisabeth  as  the  mother  of  her  Lord,  and  had 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  angeFs  saying  with  regard 
to  her  cousin.  She  embodied  her  feelings  of  exultation 
and  thankfulness  in  the  hymn  known  under  the  name 
of  the  Afagnijicat,  Whether  this  was  uttered  by  im- 
mediate  inspiration,  in  reply  to  Elisabeth's  salutation, 
or  oomposed  during  her  joumey  from  Nazareth,  or  was 
written  at  a  later  period  of  her  three  months'  vi8it  at 
Hebron,  does  not  appear  with  certainty.  The  hymn  is 
founded  on  Hannah's  song  of  thankfulness  (1  Sam.  ii,  1- 
10),  and  exhibit«  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Piialms, 
prophetical  writings,  and  books  of  Moses,  from  which 
sources  almost  every  cxpression  in  it  is  drawn.  The 
most  rcmarkable  clause, "  From  henceforth  all  genera- 
tions  shall  cali  me  blessed,"  is  borrowed  from  Leah's  ex- 
damation  on  the  birth  of  Asher  (Gen.  xxx,  18).  The 
same  sentiment  and  expression  are  also  found  in  Prov. 
xxxi,  28 ;  MaL  iii,  12 ;  James  v,  1 1.  In  the  latter  place 
the  word  fiaicapiKu*  is  rendered  with  great  exactness 
^*count  happy."  The  notion  that  there  is  conveyed  in 
the  word  any  anticipation  of  her  bearing  the  tide  of 
"  Blessed"  arises  solely  from  ignorance. 

Yarious  opinions  have  been  held  as  to  the  purpose  of 
divine  Wisdom  in  causing  the  Savioar  to  be  bom  of  a 
betrothed  rather  than  a  disengaged  virgin.  It  seems 
eminently  seemly  and  decorous  that  the  mother  of  the 
Messiah  should  have  some  one  to  vouch  for  her  virgin- 
ity,  and  to  act  as  her  protector  and  the  foster^father  of 
her  child,  and  that  he  should  be  one  who,  as  heir  of  the 
throne  of  David,  would  give  to  his  adopted  Son  the  legał 
rights  to  the  same  dignity,  while  of  all  persons  he  was 
the  most  interested  in  resisting  the  claims  of  a  pretend- 
uj   Origen,  following  Ignatius,  thinka  it  was  in  order 


to  baffle  the  cunning  of  the  devQ,  and  kcep  him  in  tfftb^ 
rance  of  the  fact  of  the  Lord'8  advenL 

Mary  retumed  to  Nazareth  shortly  before  the  tnith 
of  John  the  Baptist-,  and  continaed  living  at  ber  o«n 
home.  In  the  oourse  of  a  few  months  Joeeph  becanae 
aware  that  she  was  with  child,  and  determined  on  głv- 
ing  her  a  bill  of  divoroement,  instead  of  yielding  ber  up 
to  the  law  to  suffer  the  penalty  which  be  suppoeed  thtt 
she  had  incurred.  Being,  however,  wamed  and  aatisfied 
by  an  angel  who  I4)peared  to  him  in  a  dieam,  be  took 
her  to  his  own  hoose.  It  was  soon  after  thia,  as  it 
would  seem,  that  Augustiis's  decree  was  promul^ted, 
and  Joseph  and  Mary  travelled  to  Bethlehem  to  hare 
their  names  enroUed  in  the  registers  (B.C.  6)  by  way  of 
preparatlon  for  the  taxing,  which,  however,  was  not 
CMnpleted  till  several  yean  aflerwards  (A.D.  6),  in  the 
goTemorship  of  Quiiinu8.  They  reached  Bethlehem, 
and  there  Mary  brooght  forth  the  Saviour  of  tbe  woiid, 
and  humbly  laid  him  in  a  manger. 

Bethlehem  stonds  on  the  nannow  ridge  of  a  long  gray 
hill  running  east  and  west,  and  its  poaition  auggests  the 
difficulty  that  a  crowd  of  travellers  would  hiive  in  fiod- 
ing  shelter  within  it.  As  early  as  the  aeoond  centory, 
a  neighboring  cave  was  fixed  upon  as  the  stable  whoe 
Joeeph  abode,  and  where  aooordingly  Chńst  was  bom 
and  laid  in  the  manger.  The  hill-sides  are  ooTerai 
with  yineyards,  and  a  rangę  of  conyents  occupies  the 
height,  and  indoses  within  it  the  cave  of  the  natirity ; 
but  there  aie  graasy  slopes  adjoining,  where  the  shep- 
herds  may  have  kept  w^£h  over  their  flocks,  aeen  the 
vision  of  the  angelic  hosta,  and  heard  the  dirine  song 
of  "  Glory  to  G^  in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace  and 
good  will  towards  men."  Fuli  of  wonder  and  bope,  they 
sought  the  lowly  sojoum  of  the  Yiigin,  and  there  eaw 
with  their  own  eyes  what  the  Lord  had  madę  known  to 
them.  But  while  they  published  abroad  and  epread  the 
wondrons  tale,  Mary  kept  all  these  things  and  pondeml 
them  in  her  heart. 

3.  The  circumcision,  the  adoration  of  tbe  wiae  men, 
and  the  presentation  in  the  Tempie,  are  rather  scenes  in 
the  life  of  Christ  than  in  that  of  his  mother.  The  pres- 
entation in  the  Tempie  might  not  take  place  till  forty 
days  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  During  this  period 
the  mother,  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  was  imdeaa 
(Lev.  xii).  In  the  present  case  there  could  be  no  ne- 
cessity  for  offering  the  sacrifice  and  making  atonemeat 
beyond  that  of  obedience  to  the  Mosaic  precept;  bat 
already  he,  and  his  mother  for  him,  were  acting  upon 
the  principle  of  fulfilling  all  righteousness.  Tbe  pover- 
ty  of  Mary  and  Joseph,  it  may  be  noted,  is  shown  by 
their  making  the  offering  of  the  poor.  But  tbougfa  to- 
kens  of  poverty  attended  her  on  this  occańon,  abe  was 
met  by  notes  of  welcome  and  hymns  of  grateful  joy  by 
the  worthiest  and  most  venerable  of  Jenualcm.  Sim- 
eon,  we  know,  was  a  just  and  devout  man — one  who  wait- 
ed  for  the  consolation  of  Israel,  and  had  reyelations  from 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  but  tradition  also  says  that  be  was  the 
great  rabbi  Simeon,  the  son  of  Hillel,  and  fatber  of  Ga- 
maliel,  in  whose  days,  according  to  the  rabbins,  tbe  birth 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  took  place  (RosenmuUer,  quoted 
by  Wordsworth).  Anna,  too,  who  had  spent  ber  long 
life  in  daily  attendanoe  at  the  worship  of  the  Tempie, 
was  evidently  the  centrę  of  a  devout  drcle,  wbose  minds 
had  been  led  by  the  study  of  Scripture  to  an  expecta- 
tion  of  redemption.  Mary  wondered  when  Simeon  took 
her  child  into  his  arms,  and  received  him  aa  the  prom- 
ised  salvation  of  the  Lord,  the  light  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
the  glory  of  Israel ;  but  it  was  the  wonder  of  joy  at  the 
unexpected  oonfirmation  of  the  promise  already  given  to 
her  by  the  angel  The  song  of  Simeon  and  tbe  tbanks- 
giylng  of  Anna,  like  the  wonder  of  tbe  sbepberds  and 
the  adoration  of  the  magi,  only  inddentaUy  refer  to 
Mary.  One  passage  alone  in  Simeon'8  address  ia  spe- 
cially  directed  to  her :  **  Yea,  a  sword  shall  pieroe  tbroogh 
thy  own  soul  also."  The  exact  purport  of  these  words 
isdoubtfuL  A  common  patriatic  exp]anatioD  lefen 
them  to  the  pang  of  imbelief  which  ahot  tbroogh  b9 
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boflom  on  Keing  ber  Son  espire  on  the  eross  (Tertullian, 
Origen,  Basil,  Cyńl,  etc).  By  modem  inteipreters  it  U 
morę  commonly  refeired  to  the  pangs  of  gńef  wbich  abe 
experieuced  on  witnetaing  the  auffoings  of  hef  Son. 

In  the  flight  into  Egypt,  Mary  and  the  babę  bad  the 
sapport  and  prutectton  of  Joaeph,  aa  well  as  in  their  re- 
turn from  thenoe  in  the  following  year,  on  the  death  of 
Heiod  the  Great  (&C.  4).  It  appears  to  bave  been  the 
intention  of  Joseph  to  settle  at  Bethlebem  at  thia  time, 
as  bis  home  at  Nazareth  bad  been  broken  up  for  morę 
than  a  year ;  bat  on  flnding  how  Herod's  dominions  bad 
been  disposed  of,  be  cbanged  bis  mind  and  retamed  to 
his  o)d  place  of  abode,  thinking  tbat  the  child's  life 
would  be  safer  in  the  tetrarchy  of  Antipaa  than  in  tbat 
of  Arcbelans.  It  is  possible  that  Joseph  might  bave 
been  himself  a  native  of  Bethlebem,  and  that  before 
this  time  be  bad  only  been  a  visitor  at  Nazareth,  drawn 
thither  by  bis  betfothal  and  marriage.  In  tbat  case, 
hb  fear  of  Arcbelaus  would  make  him  excbange  bia  own 
iiative  town  for  tbat  of  Mary. 

4.  Heucefonrani,  until  the  beginning  of  our  Lord*s 
ministry— i.  e.  fh>m  B.C  4  to  A.D.  25 — we  may  picture 
Mary  to  ourseWes  as  liying  in  Nazareth,  in  a  huroble 
aphere  of  life,  the  wife  of  Joseph  the  carpenter,  ponder- 
ing  orer  the  sayings  of  the  angels,  of  the  shepherds,  of 
Siroeou,  and  of  those  of  ber  Son,  as  the  latter  "  increased 
in  wtsdom  and  sCature,  and  in  favor  with  God  and  man" 
(Lukę  ii,  52).  Two  drcumstances  alone,  so  far  as  we 
know,  broke  in  on  the  otberwiae  even  flow  of  the  still 
waters  of  ber  life.  One  of  these  was  the  temporary  loas 
of  ber  Son  when  be  remained  tjehind  in  Jerusalem  (A.D. 
8) ;  the  other  was  the  death  of  Joseph.  The  exact  datę 
of  this  last  event  we  cannot  determine,  but  it  was  prób- 
ably  not  long  aftcr  the  other.    See  Joseph. 

5.  From  the  time  at  which  our  Lord's  ministry  com- 
menc(^I,  Mary  is  withdrawn  almost  wholly  from  sight. 
Four  times  only,  as  detailed  below,  is  the  veil  removed 
wbich,  surely  not  without  reason,  is  thrown  over  ber. 
If  to  these  we  add  two  references  to  ber,  the  first  by  ber 
Nazarcne  fellow-citizens  (Matu  xiii,  54, 55 ;  Mark  vi,  1- 
8),  the  sccond  by  a  woman  in  the  multitude  (Lukę  xi, 
27),  we  have  specified  every  event  known  to  us  in  ber 
life.  It  is  noticeable  that,  on  every  occasion  of  our 
Lord*s  addressing  her,  or  speaking  of  ber,  there  is  a 
sound  of  reproof  in  his  words,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last  words  spokcn  to  her  from  the  cross. 

(1.)  The  marriage  at  Cana  in  Galilee  (John  ii)  took 
place  in  the  few  montbs  which  intenrened  between 
the  baptism  of  Christ  and  the  Passover  of  the  year  26. 
When  Jesus  was  found  by  his  mother  and  Joseph  in  the 
Tempie  in  the  year  8,  we  find  him  repudiating  the  name 
of  "  father"  as  applied  to  Joseph.  *'  Thyf other  and  I 
have  sought  thee  sorrowing."  "How  is  it  that  ye 
Bought  me  ?  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  at  [not  Jo- 
seph'8  and  yours,  but]  my  FcUher'»  house?"  (Lukę  ii,  48, 
49).  Now,  in  like  manner,  at  his  first  miracle,  which  in- 
augurates  his  ministry,  be  solemnly  withdraws  himself 
from  the  authority  of  his  earthly  mother.  This  is  Au- 
gu8tine's  explanation  of  the  "  What  have  I  to  do  with 
thee  ?  my  bour  is  not  yet  come."  It  was  his  humanity, 
not  bis  diyinity,  which  came  from  Mary.  While,  there- 
fore,  he  was  actmg  in  his  divine  character,  be  could  not 
acknowledge  her,  nor  does  he  acknowledge  her  again 
until  he  was  hanging  on  the  cross,  when,  in  that  naturę 
which  he  took  from  her,  be  was  about  to  submit  to 
death  (St.  Aug.  Comm,  in  Joaru  Evang.  tract  viii,  vol.  iii, 
p.  1455  [Paris,  1845,  edit.  Mignę]).  That  the  words  Ti 
IfŁoi  Kai  9o^;='\^^  *^^  T\Xi  imply  reproof,  is  certain 
(oomp.  Matt.  yiii,  29 ;  Mark  i,  24 ;  and  Sept.,  Jadg.  xi, 
12;  1  Kinga  xvii,  18;  2  Kinga  iii,  13),  and  soch  is  the 
patriatie  explanation  of  them  (see  Iren.  Adv,  Hcer.  iii, 
18 ;  Ajmd  BitL  Pair,  Max.  tom.  ii,  part  ii,  p.  293 ;  St 
Cbrysoet.  Horn,  in  Joatt.  xxi).  But  the  reproof  is  of  a 
gentle  kind  (Trench,  On  the  Mirade*,  p.  102  [  London, 
1856] ;  Alford,  Conm,  ad  loc ;  W^ordsworth,  Comm,  ad 
Ioei)r    Mary  eeema  to  have  understood  it,  and  acoord- 


łngly  to  baye  drawn  back,  desiring  the  senranta  to  pay 
attention  to  her  divine  Son  (Olshausen,  Comm.  ad  loc). 
The  modem  Romanist  translation,  **  What  is  that  to  me 
and  to  thee?"  is  not  a  mistake,  because  it  is  a  wilful 
misrepresentation  (Douay  yersion ;  Orsini,  Life  o/Maiy^ 
etc;  see  rA«  Caiholic  Laynum,  p.  117  [Dublin,  1852]). 
Lightfoot  supposes  the  marriage  to  baye  taken  place 
in  the  bouse  of  Alpbaeus,  Mary*s  brother-in-law,  as  his 
son  Simon  is  called  the  Canaanite,  or  man  of  Cana. 
But  thia  term  rather  describes  him  as  a  formcr  ZealoL 
See  Zelotes.  It  is  dear  that  Mary  felt  berself  to  be 
inyested  with  some  authority  in  the  housc  Jesus  was 
naturally  there  as  her  Son,  and  the  disciples  as  those 
whom  he  bad  called  and  adopted  as  his  especial  frienda. 
Aa  yet,  the  Lord  bad  done  no  miracle;  and  it  bas  been 
ąueationed  whether  Mary,  in  drawing  his  attention  to 
the  failure  of  the  winę,  meant  to  inyoke  his  miraculous 
powera,  or  merely  to  submit  the  fact  to  hb  Judgment, 
tbat  be  might  do  what  was  best  under  the  circumstances 
— either  withdrawing  from  the  feast  with  his  disciples, 
or  engaging  the  attention  of  the  guests  by  bis  discoursc 
The  better  opinion,  however,  seems  to  be  that  she  knew 
be  was  about  now  to  enter  on  hia  public  ministry,  and 
that  mirades  would  be  wrought  by  him  in  proof  of  hia 
diyine  mission ;  and  the  early  fathers  do  not  scruple  to 
say  that  a  deaire  to  gain  4ciat  by  the  powers  of  her  Son 
was  one  motive  for  her  wish  tbat  be  sbould  supply  the 
deficiency  of  the  winę,  and  that  by  hia  reply  be  meant 
to  condemn  this  feeling. 

(2.)  Capemaum  (John  ii,  12)  and  Nazareth  (Matt.  iy, 
18 ;  xiii,  54 ;  Mark  vi,  1)  appear  to  baye  been  the  resi- 
denoe  of  Mary  for  a  oonsiderable  period.  The  next  time 
that  she  is  brought  before  us  we  find  her  at  Capemaum 
(Matt.  xii,  46 ;  Mark  iii,  21,  31 ;  Lukę  yiii,  19).  It  is 
the  autumn  of  the  year  27— a  year  and  a  half  afUr  the 
miracle  wrought  at  the  marrisgc-fcast  in  Cana.  The 
Lord  had.in  the  mean  time  attended  two  feasts  of  the 
Paasoyer,  and  bad  twice  madę  a  circuit  throughout  Gal- 
ilee, teaching  and  working  mirades.  His  famę  bad 
spread,  and  crowds  came  pressing  round  him,  so  that  he 
had  not  even  time  **  to  eat  bread.**  Mary  was  still  living 
with  her  other  sons,  and  with  James,  Joses  Simon,  Jude, 
and  their  sisters  (Matt.  xiii,  55);  and  she  and  they 
beard  of  the  toib  which  he  was  undergoing,  and  they 
understood  that  he  was  denying  himself  every  rdaxa- 
tion  from  his  labors.  Their  boman  afiection  conquered 
their  faith.  They  tbotight  that  he  was  killing  himsdf, 
and,  with  an  indignation  arising  from  love,  they  ex- 
claimed  that  he  was  beside  himself,  and  set  off  to  bring 
him  home  either  by  entreaty  or  compulsion.  He  was 
surrounded  by  eager  crowds,  and  they  could  not  reach 
him.  They  therefore  sent  a  message,  begging  him  to 
allow  them  to  spedL  to  him.  This  message  was  handed 
on  from  one  person  in  the  crowd  to  another,  till  at 
length  it  was  reported  aloud  to  him.  Again  he  re- 
proyes ;  again  he  refuses  to  admit  any  authority  on  the 
part  of  his  relatives,  or  any  privilege  on  account  of  their 
rdationship;  **Who  is  my  mother,  and  who  are  my 
brethren?  And  he  stretched  forth  bis  band  towards 
his  disciples,  and  said,  Behold  my  mother  and  my  breth- 
ren !  For  whosoeyer  sball  do  the  will  of  m}'  Father 
which  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  my  brotber,  and  sister, 
and  mother"  (Matt,  xii,  48, 49).  Compare  Tbeoph.  in 
Marc  iii,  32 ;  St.  Cho'8<  Ifom.  xliy  in  Matt. ;  St  Aug. 
in  Joan.  tract  x,  who  all  of  them  point  out  tbat  the 
biessedness  of  Mary  consists,  not  so  much  iu  having 
borne  Christ,  as  in  believing  on  him  and  in  obeying  bia 
words  (see  also  Quast.  et  Resp.  ad  Orthodor.  cxxxvi; 
ap.  Sł.  Jurt.  Mart.  in  the  Bibl.  Max.  Patr.  tom.  ii,  pt  ii, 
p.  138).  This,  indeed,  is  the  leason  taught  directly  by 
our  Lord  himself  in  the  next  passage  in  which  reference 
is  madę  to  Mary.  In  the  midst  or  at  the  completion  of 
one  of  bis  addresses  on  the  same  occasion,  a  woman  of 
the  multitude,  whoae  soul  had  been  stirred  by  hia  worda^ 
cried  out,  **  Blessed  is  the  womb  that  bare  thee,  and  the 
paps  which  thou  hast  sucked !"  Immediatdy  the  Lord 
repUed,  '<  Yea,  ratber,  bleaeed  are  they  that  hear  the  word 
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of  God,  and  keep  it"  (Lukę  xi,  27).  He  does  not  either 
affirm  or  deny  anythiog  with  regard  to  tlie  direct  bear- 
ing  of  the  woman^s  exclaination,  but  pasaes  that  by  as  a 
thing  indifferent,  in  order  to  point  out  iu  wbat  alone  the 
true  blessedness  of  his  mother  and  of  all  consista.  This 
ia  the  fuU  force  of  the  fŁŁvovvyt  with  which  he  oom- 
mences  his  reply. 

(3.)  The  next  scenę  in  Mary*s  life  brings  us  to  the 
foot  of  the  cross.  Shc  was  standing  there  with  ber  sia- 
tcr  Mary  and  Mary  Magdalenę,  and  Salome,  and  other 
women,  having  no  doubt  foUowed  ber  Son  as  she  was 
able  throughout  the  terrible  moming  of  Good  Friday. 
It  was  about  3  o'clock  in  the  aftemoon,  and  he  was  about 
to  give  up  his  spirit.  His  divine  mission  was  now,  as 
it  were,  accomplished.  While  his  ministry  was  in  prog- 
resH  he  had  withdrawu  himself  from  her  that  he  migbt 
do  his  Father's  work.  But  now  the  hour  had  come 
when  his  human  relationship  might  again  be  recognised, 
*'  Tunc  enim  agno\ńt,"  says  Augustine, "  quando  illud 
quod  peperit  moriebatur"  (St.  Aug.  In  Joasu  ix).  Stand- 
ing near  tbe  company  of  the  women  was  the  apostle 
John,  and,  with  almost  his  last  words,  Christ  commend- 
ed  his  mother  to  the  care  of  him  who  had  borne  the 
name  of  "  the  Disciple  whom  Jesus  Ioved :"  *'  Woman,  be- 
hold  thy  Son.*^  ^'  Commendat  homo  homini  hominem," 
says  Augustine.  From  that  hour  John  assures  us  that 
he  tootc  her  to  his  own  abode.  If  by  "  that  hour"  the 
evangelist  means  immcdiately  afler  the  words  were 
spoken,  Mary  was  not  present  at  the  last  scenę  of  alL 
The  sword  had  sufficiently  pierced  her  soul,  and  she  was 
spared  the  hearing  of  the  last  loud  ery,  and  the  sight  of 
the  bowed  head.  Ambrose  considers  the  chief  purpose 
of  our  Lord's  words  to  have  been  a  desire  to  make  man- 
ifest  the  truth  that  the  redemp':ion  was  his  work  alone, 
while  he  gave  human  affection  to  his  mother.  "  Non 
egebat  adjutore  ad  omnium  redemptionem.  Suscepit 
ąuidem  matris  aflectum,  sed  non  quaisivit  hominis  aux- 
ilium"  (St.  Amb.  JCxpo8.  Evcmg,  Luc  x,  132).  But  it  is 
morę  probable  that  she  continued  at  the  spot  till  all  was 
over.     See  Crucifixion. 

(4.)  A  veil  is  drawn  over  her  sorrow,  and  over  her  joy 
which  succeeded  that  sorrow.  Mcdia!val  imagiuation 
bas  supposed,  but  Scripture  docs  not  state,  that  her  Sou 
appeared  to  Mary  after  his  resurrection  from  the  dead. 
(See,  for  example,  Ludolph  of  Saxony,  Viia  Ckrisii  [Ly- 
ons,  1642  ],  p.  666 ;  and  Rupert,  J)e  Dwinis  Officiis  [ Ven- 
ice,  1751],  vii,  25,  tom.  iv,  p.  92).  Ambrose  is  considered 
to  be  the  first  writer  who  suggested  the  idea,  and  refer- 
ence  is  madę  to  his  treatise  Le  Yirginiiat^j  i,  3 ;  but  it 
is  ąuite  certain  that  the  text  haa  been  corrupted,  and 
that  it  is  of  Mary  Magdalenę  that  he  is  there  speaking. 
(Comp.  his  Ezposition  ofSt,  Lukey  x,  156.  See  notę  of 
the  Benedictine  edition  [Paris,  1790],  ii,  217.)  Another 
reference  is  usually  given  to  Anselm.  The  treatise 
quoted  is  not  Anselm's,  but  Eadmer  s.  (See  Eadroer, 
De  £xceUeiUia  Maria-  chap.  v,  appended  to  Anselm^s 
Works  [Paris,  1721  ],  p.  138.)  Ten  appearances  are  re- 
lated  by  the  evangelists  as  baving  occurreil  in  the  forty 
days  intervening  bctween  Easter  and  Ascension  Day, 
but  nonę  to  Mary.  She  was  doubtless  living  at  Jerusa- 
lem  with  John,  cherished  with  the  tendemess  which  her 
tender  soul  would  have  specially  needed,  and  which  un- 
doubtedly  she  found  pre-eminently  in  John.  We  have 
no  record  of  her  prescnce  at  the  flsccnsion.  Arator,  a 
wńter  S  the  6th  century,  describes  her  as  being  at  the 
time  not  on  the  spot,  but  in  Jenisalem  (Arat.  De  A  c^. 
AposU  L 50,  apud  Mignę,  Lxviii,  95  [Paris,  1848], ąuoted 
by  Wordsworth,  Gk,  Test.  Com.  on  the  AcU/\,  14).  We 
have  no  account  of  her  being  present  at  the  deacent  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost*  What  we  do 
read  of  her  is,  that  she  remained  steadfast  in  prayer  in 
the  upper  room  at  Jerusalem  with  Mary  Magdalenę  and 
Salome,  and  those  known  as  the  Lord's  brothers  and  the 
apostles  (Acts  i,  14).  This  b  the  last  view  that  we  have 
of  her.  Holy  Scripture  leaves  her  engaged  in  prayer 
(see  Wordsworth,  as  cited  above). 

6.  From  this  point  forwards  we  know  nothing  of  her. 


It  is  probable  that  the  rest  of  her  life  waa  ąient  in  Jen- 
salem  with  John  (see  Epiph.  Hor.  78).  Aoooidii^  to 
one  tradition,  the  beioved  disciple  would  not  leave  Pales- 
tine  until  she  had  expired  in  his  arms  (see  Tholnck,  /i^ 
from  the  Cross,  voL  ii,  Serm,  x,  p.  234  [£clinb.  1857]); 
and  it  is  added  that  she  lived  and  died  in  the  Ccenacn- 
lum,  in  what  is  now  the  Mosqae  of  the  Tomb  of  Dmyid, 
the  traditional  chamber  of  the  Last  Supper  (Stanley,  S, 
andP.  eh.  xiv,  p.  456).  Other  traditiona  make  herjomniey 
with  John  to  Ephesus,  and  there  die  in  eKtreme  old  age. 
It  was  believed  by  aome  in  the  5th  century  tbat  she  was 
buńed  at  Ephesus  (see  Conc  Ephes^Conc*  Labb.  iii,  574 
a) ;  by  otbers,  in  the  same  centuiy,  that  sbe  was  btttied 
at  Gethaemane,  and  this  appears  to  hftve  been  the  infor- 
mation  given  to  Marcian  and  Pulcheiia  by  Juvenal  of 
Jerusalem.  As  soon  as  we  kwe  the  guidance  of  Scńp 
turę,  we  have  nothing  from  which  we  can  derivc  viy 
surę  knowlcdge  about  her.  Tbe  darkneaa  in  whkh  we 
are  left  is  in  itself  most  instructive. 

7.  The  character  of  the  Yirgin  Mary  is  not  drawn  by 
any  of  the  evangelist8,  but  some  of  its  lineaments  aie 
incidentally  manifested  in  the  fragmentary  recoid  which 
is  given  of  her.  They  are  to  be  foand  for  the  moat  pan 
in  Luke'8  Gospel,  whence  an  attempt  has  beeu  madę,  by 
a  cuńous  mixture  of  the  imaginative  and  ratiooalistic 
metbods  of  interpretation,  to  cxplain  the  old  legend 
which  tells  us  that  Lukę  painted  the  Tirgin^a  portrait 
(Calmet,  Kitto,  Mignę,  Mrs.  Jameson).  We  might  havc 
expected  greater  details  from  John  Uian  from  the  otber 
eyangelists,  but  iu  his  Gospel  we  leam  nothing  of  her 
except  what  may  be  gathered  from  tbe  scenę  at  Cana 
and  at  the  erosa.  It  is  elear  from  Luke*s  account,  thoogh 
without  any  such  intimation  we  might  rest  aaaund  of 
the  fact,  that  her  youth  had  been  spent  in  the  study  of 
the  holy  Scńptures,  and  that  she  had  set  before  her  tbe 
example  of  the  holy  women  of  the  Old  Testament  as 
her  model.  This  would  appear  from  the  Magm/icat 
(Lukę  i,  46).  The  same  hymn,  so  far  as  it  emanited 
from  herself,  would  show  no  little  power  of  mind  as  well 
as  warmth  of  spirit.  Her  faith  and  humility  exhibit 
themselves  in  her  immediate  surrender  of  herself  to  tbe 
divine  will,though  ignorant  how  that  will  shouM  be  ac- 
complished (Lukę  i,  38) ;  ber  energy  and  eanie8tness,i£t 
her  journey  from  Nazareth  to  Hebron  (Lukę  i,  89);  ber 
happy  thankfulness,  iu  her  song  of  joy  (Lukę  1,48) ;  her 
silent,  musing  thoughtfulness,  in  her  pondeńng  over  the 
shepherds*  visit  (Lukę  ii,  19),  and  in  her  keeping  btf 
Son's  words  in  her  heart  (Lukę  ii,  51),  thoagh  she  could 
not  fully  understand  their  import.  Again,  ber  homility 
is  seen  in  her  drawing  back,  yet  without  anger,  after  le- 
ceiving  reproof  at  Cana,  in  Galilee  (John  ii,  5),  and  in 
the  remarkable  manner  in  which  she  shuns  potting  her- 
self forward  throughout  the  whole  of  her  Son^s  ministiy, 
or  after  his  removal  from  earth.  Onoe  only  does  sbe 
attempt  to  interfere  with  her  divine  Son'8  freedom  of 
action  (Matt.  xii,  46;  Mark  iii,  81;  Lukę  viii,  19);  and 
even  here  we  can  hardly  blame,  for  she  seems  to  have 
been  roused,  not  by  arrogance  and  by  a  desire  to  show 
her  authority  and  relationship,  as  Chrysostom  supposes 
{Horn,  xliv  ftit  Matu),  but  by  a  woman*s  and  a  mother^s 
fcelings  of  affection  and  fear  for  him  whom  she  ]oved. 
It  was  part  of  that  exquiBite  tendemess  which  appean 
throughout  to  have  belonged  to  her.  In  a  word,  so  iar 
as  Mary  is  portrayed  to  us  in  Scripture,  she  is,  as  we 
should  have  expected,  the  most  tender,  the  most  faithful, 
humble,  patient,  and  loving  of  women,  but  a  woman 
still.     See  Kiemeyer,  CharakL  i,  58. 

II.  Christian  Legends, — ^These,  as  might  naturally  be 
expected,  played  an  important  part  in  the  traditional 
history  of  Mary.  They  began  to  appear  probably  in  the 
early  part  of  the  3d  century,  and  were  usoally  published 
under  false  names*  Of  theae  the  apoeiyphal  wtitings 
called  the  Pro(evcutgelium  and  the  GospU  ^  the  Birtk 
of  Mary  are  among  the  earlier  specimena.  We  give  at 
considerable  length  their  contents  on  thia  head. 

1.  The  early  Life  of  Mary,— Acootćmg  to  thepe  apoo- 
lypbal  aoGOunta,  Joachim  and  Anna  were  both  of  the 
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hóoae  of  David.    The  abode  of  the  former  was  Naza- 
reth,  the  latter  paased^her  early  yeara  at  Bethlehem. 
They  lived  piomły  in  the  ught  of  Ood,  and  faultleasly 
before  man,  dividing  their  sabstaiioe  into  three  portions, 
one  of  whlch  they  devoted  to  the  aenrice  of  the  Tempie, 
another  to  the  poor,  and  the  third  to  their  own  w^nts. 
So  twenty  yean  of  their  lires  passed  ńlently  away. 
But  at  the  end  of  thia  period  Joachim  went  to  Jrmsa- 
lem  with  aome  others  of  his  tribe,  to  make  hia  usual  of- 
fering  at  the  FeaBt  of  the  Dedication.     It  chanced  that 
laaachar  was  high-priest  (Gospel  of  Birth  of  Mary) ; 
that  Reuben  was  high-priest  (Protevangelion).     The 
bigh-priest  soomed  Joachim,  and  drDve  him  roughly 
away,  asking  how  he  dared  to  present  himself  in  com- 
pany with  those  who  had  children,  while  he  had  nonę ; 
and  he  refoaed  to  aocept  his  offerings  until  he  shonld 
have  begotten  a  child,  for  the  Soriptuie  said,  **  Cursed 
ia  every  one  who  does  not  beget  a  man-child  in  Israel." 
Joachim  was  ashamed  before  his  fiiends  and  neighbors, 
and  he  retired  into  the  wildemess  and  fixed  his  tent 
there,  and  fasted  forty  days  and  forty  nights.    At  the 
end  of  this  period  an  angd  appeared  to  him,  and  told 
him  that  his  wife  should  conoeive,  and  should  bring 
fortb  a  daaghter,  and  he  should  cali  her  name  Mam 
Anna  meantime  was  much  distressed  at  her  hu8band*8 
abscnoe,  and  being  reproached  by  her  maid  Judith  with 
her  barrenness,  she  was  OTcroome  with  grief  of  spiiit. 
In  her  sadness  she  went  into  her  garden  to  walk,  dressed 
in  her  wedding-dress.    She  there  sat  down  under  a  lau- 
reUtree,  and  looked  up  and  spied  among  the  branches  a 
sparrow's  nest,  and  she  bemoaned  herself  as  morę  miaer- 
able  than  the  Tery  birda,  for  they  were  fruitiul  and  she 
was  barren;  and  she  prayed  that  she  might  have  a 
child,  even  as  Sarai  waa  blessed  with  Isaac.    At  this 
moment  two  angels  appeared  to  her,  and  promised  her 
that  she  should  have  a  child  who  should  be  spoken  of 
in  all  the  world.    Joachim  retumed  joyfuUy  to  his 
home,  and  when  the  time  was  accomplished  Anna 
bronght  forth  a  daughter,  and  they  called  her  name 
Mary.    Now  the  child  Mary  increased  in  streng^h  day 
by  day,  and  at  nine  months  of  age  she  walked  nine 
steps.    When  she  was  three  years  old  her  parents 
bronght  her  to  the  Tempie,  to  dedicate  her  to  the  Lord. 
There  were  fifteen  stairs  up  to  the  Tempie,  and,  while 
Joseph  and  Mary  were  ehanging  their  dress,  she  walked 
up  them  without  help;  and  the  high-priest  placed  her 
upon  the  third  step  of  the  altar,  and  she  danced  with 
her  feet,  and  all  the  house  of  ińael  loved  her.    Then 
Mary  remained  at  the  Tempie  until  she  was  twelve 
(Prot.),  fourteen  (G.  B.  M.),  years  old,  ministered  to  by 
the  angels,  and  advancing  in  perfection  as  in  years.    At 
this  time  the  high-priest  commanded  all  the  yirgins 
that  were  in  the  Tempie  to  return  to  their  homes  and 
to  be  married.    But  Mary  refused,  for  she  said  that  she 
had  Yowed  yirginity  to  the  Lord.   Thus  the  high-priest 
was  brought  into  a  perplexity,  and  he  had  recourse  to 
God  to  inquire  what  he  should  do.    Then  a  voice  from 
the  ark  answered  him  (G.  R  M.),  an  angel  spake  nnto 
him  (Prot) ;  and  they  gathered  together  all  the  widow- 
ers  in  Israel  (Prot.),  aJl  the  marriageable  men  of  the 
honae  of  Darid  (G.  B.  M.),  and  desired  them  to  bring 
each  man  his  rod.    Among  them  came  Joseph  and 
bronght  his  rod,  but  he  shunned  to  present  it,  because 
he  was  an  old  man  and  had  children.    llierefore  the 
other  rods  were  presented  and  no  sign  occurred.    Then 
it  waa  found  that  Joseph  had  not  presented  his  rod; 
and  behold,  as  soon  as  he  had  presented  it,  a  dove  came 
forth  firom  the  rod  and  flew  upon  the  head  of  Joseph 
(Prot);  a  dore  came  from  heayen  and  pitched  on  the 
rod  (is.  B.  M.).     So  Joseph,  in  spite  of  his  reluctance, 
was  compelled  to  betroth  himself  to  Mary,  and  he  re- 
tumed to  Bethlehem  to  make  preparations  for  his  mar- 
riage  (G.  B.  M.);  he  betook  himself  to  his  occupation 
of  building  houses  (Prot) ;  while  Mary  went  back  to 
her  perents'  house  in  Galilee.    Then  it  chanced  that 
the  priesta  needed  a  new  reil  for  the  Tempie,  and  seven 
Yiigins  cast  k>t8  to  make  difierent  parta  of  it;  and  the 


lot  to  spin  the  tnie  pnrple  fell  to  Mary.    As  she  went 
out  with  a  pitcher  to  draw  water,  she  heard  a  rolce  say- 
ing  to  her,  **HaD,  thou  that  art  highly  fayored,  the 
Lord.  is  with  thee.    Blessed  art  thou  among  women  V* 
and  she  looked  round  with  trembling  to  see  whence  the 
yoice  came ;  and  she  laid  down  the  pitcher  and  went 
into  the  house,  and  took  the  purple  and  sat  down  to 
work  at  it    But  behold  the  angel  Gabriel  stood  b}'  her 
and  filled  the  chamber  with  piodigious  light,  and  said, 
**Fear  not,"  etc.    When  Mar}*'  had  finished  the  purple, 
she  took  it  to  the  high-priest ;  and,  having  received  his 
blessing,  went  to  yisit  her  cousin  Elisabeth,  and  retumed 
back  again.    l*hen  Joseph  retumed  to  his  home  from 
building  houses  (Prot) ;  came  into  Galilee,  to  many  the 
Yirgin  to  whom  he  was  betrothed  (G.  B.  M.),  and  find- 
ing  her  with  child,  he  resolyed  to  put  her  away  private- 
ly;  but  being  wamed  in  a  dieam,  he  relinquished  his 
purpose  and  took  her  to  his  house.    Then  came  Annas 
the  scribe  to  yisit  Joseph,  and  he  went  back  and  told 
the  priest  that  Joseph  had  committed  a  great  crime,  for 
he  had  privately  married  the  Yirgin  whom  he  had  re- 
ceiyed  out  of  the  Tempie,  and  had  not  mado  it  known 
to  the  children  of  Israel.     So  the  priest  sent  his  ser^ 
Tants,  and  they  found  that  she  was  with  child ;  and  he 
called  them  to  him,  and  Joseph  denied  that  the  child 
was  his,  and  the  priest  madę  Joseph  drink  the  bitter 
water  of  trial  (Numb.  v,  18),  and  sent  him  to  a  moun- 
tainous  place  to  see  what  would  follow.    But  Joseph 
retumed  in  perfect  health,  so  the  priest  sent  them  away 
to  their  home.    Then  after  three  months  Joseph  put 
Mary  on  an  ass  to  go  to  Bethlehem  to  be  taxed ;  and  as 
they  were  going,  Mary  besought  him  to  take  her  down, 
and  Joseph  took  her  down  and  carried  her  into  a  cave, 
and,  leaylng  her  there  with  his  sons,  he  went  to  seek  a 
midwife.    As  he  went  he  looked  np,  and  he  saw  the 
douds  astonished  and  all  creatures  amazed.    The  fowls 
stopped  in  their  flight;  the  working  people  sat  at  their 
food,  but  did  not  eat;  the  sheep  stood  still;  the  shep- 
herds*  lifted  hands  became  fixed;  the  kids  were  touch- 
ing  the  water  with  their  mouths,  but  did  not  drink.    A 
midwife  came  down  from  the  mountains,  and  Joseph 
took  her  with  him  to  the  cave,  and  a  bright  cloud  over- 
shadowed  the  cave,  and  the  cloud  became  a  great  light, 
and  when  the  bright  light  faded. there  appeared  an  in- 
fant at  the  breast  of  Mary.     Then  the  midwife  went 
out  and  told  Salome  that  a  Yirgin  had  brought  forth, 
and  Salome  would  not  believe;  and  they  came  back 
again  into  the  care,  and  Salome  leceired  satisfaction, 
but  her  band  withered  away,  nor  was  it  restored  until, 
by  the  command  of  an  angel,  she  touched  the  child, 
whereupon  she  was  straightway  cured.     See  Giles,  Co- 
dex  Apocfyphus  Novi  Testameniiy  p.  38-47  add  66-81 
(Lond.  1852) ;  Jones,  On  tke  New  Testament j  vóL  ii,  eh. 
xiii  and  xv  (Oxf.  1827) ;  Thilo,  Codex  Apocjyphug ;  also 
Vitm  ffUnrissisainuB  Matris  Anna  per  F.  Pełrttm  Dorlan- 
dOf  appended  to  Ludolph  of  Saxony*s  Vita  ChrUti  (Ly- 
ons,  1642) ;  and  a  most  audacious  Historia  Christi,  writ- 
ten  in  Persian  by  the  Jesuit  P.  Jerome  Xavier,  and  ez- 
posed  by  Louis  de  Dieu  (Lugd.  Bat  1689). 

Three  spots  lay  claira  to  be  the  scenę  of  the  Annunci- 
ation.  Two  of  these  are,  as  was  to  be  expected,  in  Naz- 
areth,  and  one,  as  erery  one  knows,  is  in  Italy.  The 
Greeks  and  Latins  each  claim  to  be  the  guardians  of  the 
trae  spot  in  Palestine ;  the  third  claimant  is  the  holy 
house  of  Loretto.  The  Greeks  point  out  the  spring  of 
water  mentioned  in  the  Protevangelion  as  confirroatory 
of  their  claim.  The  Latins  have  engraved  on  a  marble 
slab  in  the  grotto  of  their  conyent  in  Nazareth  the  worda 
VeHntm  hic  caro  Jactum  esł^  and  point  out  the  pillar 
which  marks  the  spot  where  the  angel  stood ;  while  the 
head  of  their  Church  is  irretrievably  committed  to  the 
wild  legend  of  I>oretto.    See  Stanley,  S,  and  P,  eh.  xiv. 

In  the  Gospel  of  the  Infancy,  which  seems  to  datę 
from  the  2d  centuiy,  innumerable  miracles  are  madę  to 
attend  on  Mary  and  her  Son  during  their  sojoum  in 
Egypt,  e.  g.  Mary  looked  with  pity  on  a  woman  who 
was  poflsessed,  and  immediately  Satan  came  out  of  her 
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in  the  form  óf  a  yonng  man,  sa^ing,  ^Woe  u  me  becaiue 
of  thee,  liary,  and  thy  Son !"  On  another  occasion  Łhey 
fell  in  with  two  thieyes,  named  Titus  and  Dumachus; 
and  Titus  was  gentie  and  Dumachus  was  hanh :  the 
Lady  Mary  therefore  promised  Titus  that  God  should 
receiye  him  on  his  right  hand.  Acoordingly,  thirty- 
three  years  afterwards,  Titus  was  the  penitent  thief  who 
was  crucified  on  the  right  hand,  and  Dumachus  was  cm- 
cified  on  the  left.  These  are  sufficient  as  samples. 
Throughout  the  book  we  find  Mary  associated  with  her 
Son,  in  the  strange  freaks  of  power  attributed  to  them, 
in  a  way  which  shows  us  whence  the  cuUus  of  Mary 
took  its  origin.  See  Jones,  On  the  New  Tett,  voL  ii 
(Oxf.  1827);  Giles,  Codez  Apocryphu$;  Thiio,  Codex 
Apocryphus, 

2.  Ma7y9  later  Life, — ^The  foregoing  legends  of  Ma- 
ry'8  childhood  may  be  traced  back  as  far  as  the  thiid  or 
even  the  seoond  oentuiy.  Those  of  her  death  are  prób- 
ably  of  a  later  datę.  The  chief  legend  was  for  a  length 
of  time  considered  to  be  a  yeritable  history,  written  by 
Melito,  bishop  of  SardJs,  in  the  2d  century.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Bibliołheca  Af ozima  (tom.  ii,  pt.  ii,  p.  212), 
entitled  Sancti  AfeUtoma  Epiecopi  Sardensis  de  Trcamiu 
Yirffinie  Marim  Liber;  and  there  certainly  existed  a 
book  with  this  title  at  the  end  of  the  5th  century,  which 
was  condemned  by  Pope  GeUisius  as  apocryphal  {Op, 
Gelae.  apnd  Mignę,  lix,  152).  Another  form  of  the  same 
legend  has  been  published  at  Elberfeld,  in  1854,  by  Maxi- 
milian  Enger  in  Arabie.  He  supposes  that  it  is  an  Ara- 
bie translation  from  a  Syriac  originaL  It  was  found  in 
the  library  at  Bonn,  and  is  entitled  Joannie  ApoetoU  de 
Traneitu  Beata  Maria  Yirginis  Liber,  It  is  perh^is 
the  same  as  that  refcrred  to  in  Assemani  (BSflioth.  OrietU, 
[Romę,  1725],  iii,  287),  under  the  name  of  Historia  Dor- 
mitiome  H  A  uumptionis  B.  Marim  Yirgwna  Joamni  Evan- 
ffelista  falso  imcripta.  We  gtye  the  substance  of  the 
legend  with  its  main  yariations. 

When  the  apostles  separated  in  order  to  eyangelize 
the  world,  Mary  oontinued  to  liye  with  John^s  parents 
in  their  house  near  the  Mount  of  Oliyes,  and  eyerj'  day 
she  went  out  to  pray  at  the  tomb  of  Christ,  and  at  Gol- 
gotha.  But  the  Jews  had  placed  a  watcb  to  preyent 
prayers  being  ofTered  at  these  spots,  and  the  watch  went 
into  the  city  and  told  the  chief  priests  that  Mary  came 
daily  to  pray.  Then  the  priests  commanded  the  watch 
to  stone  her.  At  this  time,  howeyer,  king  Abgarus  wrote 
to  Tiberius  to  desire  him  to  take  rengeance  on  the  Jews 
for  slaying  Christ.  They  feared,  therefore,  to  add  to  his 
wrath  by  slaying  Mary  also,  and  yet  they  could  not  al- 
bw  her  to  continue  her  prayers  at  Golgotha,  becausc  an 
excitement  and  tumult  was  thereby  madę.  Accoiding^ 
ly,  theywent  and  spoke  sofUy  to  her,  and  she  consented 
to  go  and  dwell  in  Bethlehem;  and  thither  she  took 
with  her  three  holy  yiigins  who  should  attend  upon  her. 
In  the  twenty-second  year  after  the  asoension  of  the 
Lord,  Mary  felt  her  heart  bum  with  an  inexpre8sible 
longing  to  be  with  her  Son ;  and  behold  an  angel  ap- 
peared  to  her,  and  annonnced  to  her  that  her  sou!  should 
be  taken  up  from  her  body  on  the  third  day,  and  he 
placed  a  pidm-branch  from  paradise  in  her  hands,  and 
desired  that  it  should  be  cairied  bcfore  her  bier.  Mary 
besought  that  the  apostles  might  be  gathered  roand  her 
before  she  died,  and  the  angel  replied  that  they  should 
comc.  Then  the  Holy  Spirit  caught  up  John  as  he  was 
preaching  at  Ephesus,  and  Peter  as  he  was  offering  sac- 
riHce  at  Korne,  and  Paul  as  he  was  disputing  with  the 
Jews  near  Romę,  and  Thomas  in  the  extremity  of  India, 
and  Matthew  and  James:  these  were  all  of  tłie  apostles 
who  were  still  living;  then  the  Holy  Spirit  awakened 
the  dead,  Philip  and  Andrew,  and  Lukę  and  Simon,  and 
Mark  and  Bartholomew;  and  all  of  them  were  snatched 
away  in  a  bright  cloud  and  found  themselyes  at  Bethle- 
hem. Angels  and  powers  without  number  descended 
from  heaycn  and  stood  round  about  the  house ;  Gabriel 
stood  at  blcssed  Mary's  head,  and  Michael  at  her  feet, 
and  they  fanned  her  with  their  wings ;  and  Peter  and 
John  wiped  away  her  tears;  and  there  was  a  great  ery, 


and  they  all  8aid''Hail,blefl8ed  one!  blessed  is  the  lirak 
of  thy  womb  I'*  The  people  of  Bethlehem  brooght  thor 
sick  to  the  house,  and  they  were  all  healed.  Then  news 
of  these  things  was  canied  to  Jenisalem,  and  the  king 
sent  and  commanded  that  they  should  bring  Mary  and 
thedisciplestoJerasalem.  Accordingly ,  bonemen  came 
to  Bethlehmn  to  eeize  Mary,  but  they  did  not  find  her, 
for  the  Holy  Spirit  had  taken  her  and  the  disciples  in 
a  dottd  oyer  the  heads  of  the  horsemen  to  JiiiiMlini 
Then  the  men  of  Jeruaalem  saw  angels  asoending  and 
descending  at  the  spot  where  Mary's  house  was..  Bot 
the  high-prtests  went  to  the  goyeraor,  and  cmred  pe- 
mission  to  bum  her  and  the  house  with  fire,  and  the 
goyeraor  gaye  them  permission,  and  they  biought  wood 
and  fire ;  but  as  soon  as  they  came  near  to  the  hoose, 
behold  there  burst  forth  a  &e  upon  tb^n  which  ooo- 
sumed  them  utteily.  Now  the  goyemor  aaw  these 
things  afar  ofi^  and  in  the  eyening  he  brooght  his  ton, 
who  was  sick,  to  Mary,  and  she  healed  him. 

Then,  on  the  Bixth  day  of  the  week,  the  Holy  Spirit 
commanded  the  apostles  to  take  up  Mary,  and  to  cany 
her  ftom  Jerasalem  to  Gethsemane,  and  as  they  went 
the  Jeirs  saw  them.  Then  drew  near  Juphia,  one  of 
the  high-priests,  and  attempted  to  oyerthrow  the  litter 
on  which  she  was  canied,  for  the  other  priests  had 
conspired  with  him,  and  they  hoped  to  cast  her  down 
into  the  yalley,  and  to  throw  wood  npon  her,  and  to 
bum  her  body  with  fire.  But  as  soon  as  Juphia  had 
touched  the  litter  the  angel  smote  off  his  arms  with  a 
iieiy  sword,  and  the  arms  remained  iastened  to  the  lit- 
ter. Then  he  cried  to  the  dtsciples  and  Peter  for  help, 
and  they  said, "  Ask  it  of  the  Lady  Mary ;"  and  he  ciied, 
**  O  Lady,  O  Mother  of  Salration,  haye  mercy  on  meT 
Then  she  said  to  Peter, **Giye  him  back  his  arms;**  and 
they  were  restored  whoie.  But  the  disciples  procceded 
onwards,  and  they  laid  down  the  litter  in  a  caye,  as  they 
were  commanded,  and  gaye  themselyes  to  prayer. 

Now  the  angel  Gabriel  announced  that  on  the  fiist 
day  of  the  week  Mary*s  soul  should  be  remoyed  from 
this  world.  So  on  the  moming  of  that  day  there  came 
£ye,  and  Annę,  and  Elisabeth,  and  they  kined  Mary,  and 
told  her  who  they  were:  there  came  Adam,  Setb,  Shem, 
Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jaoob,  Dayid,  and  the  lest  of  the 
old  fathers:  there  came  Enoch,  and  Elias,  and  Moses: 
there  came  twelye  chariots  of  angels  innumerable :  and 
then  appeared  the  Lord  Christ  in  his  humanity,  and 
Mary  bowed  before  him  and  said,  *'0  my  Lord  and  my 
God,  place  thy  hand  upon  me  ;**  and  he  stretched  out  bis 
hand  and  biessed  her ;  and  she  took  his  hand  and  kissed 
it,  and  placed  it  to  her  forehead,  and  said,  **  I  bow  before 
this  right  hand,  which  has  madę  heayen  and  eanh,  and 
all  that  in  them  is,  and  I  thank  thee  and  praise  thee  that 
thou  hast  thought  me  worthy  of  this  hour."  Then  she 
said,  *'  O  Lord,  take  me  to  thyself !"  But  be  said  to  her, 
"  Now  shall  thy  body  be  in  paradise  to  the  day  of  the  res- 
urrection,  and  angels  shall  seire  thee;  but  thy  pure  spirit 
shall  shine  in  the  kingdom,  in  the  dwelling-plaoe  of  ny 
Father's  fulness."  Then  the  disciples  drew  near,  and  be- 
sought her  to  pray  for  the  world  which  she  was  about 
to  leaye.  So  Mary  prayed.  Afler  her  prayer  was  fin- 
ished  her  face  shone  with  maryeUons  brightneas,  and 
she  stretched  out  her  hands  and  biessed  them  all;  and 
her  Son  put  forth  his  hands  and  reoeiyed  her  porę  soul, 
and  borę  it  into  his  Father^s  treasore-house.  Then  there 
was  a  light  and  a  sweet  smdl,  sweeter  than  an3rthing  on 
earth ;  and  a  yoice  from  heayen  sai4ng,  **  Hail,  bkased 
one!  biessed  and  celebrated  art  thou  among  women!** 
(The  legend  ascribed  to  Mdito  makes  her  aoul  to  be 
carried  to  paradise  by  Gabrid  while  her  Son  letams  to 
heayen.) 

Now  the  apostles  carried  her  body  to  the  yalley  of 
Jehoshaphat,  to  a  place  which  the  Lord  had  told  them 
of,  and  John  went  before  and  carried  the  palm-bnmch. 
There  they  placed  her  in  a  new  tomb»  and  sat  at  the 
mouth  of  the  sepulchre,  as  the  Lord  commanded  them; 
and  suddenly  there  appeared  the  Lord  Christ  surroanded 
by  a  multitude  of  angels,  and  said  to  the  apo8tki^  **  What 
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irill  ye  that  I  ftbould  do  witb  her  whom  my  Father^s 
command  selected  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  ŁhaŁ  I 
ahould  dwell  in  her?*'  So  Peter  and  the  apoatlea  be- 
nought  him  that  he  would  raiae  the  body  of  Mary  and 
take  it  witb  him  in  glory  to  heaven.  'Ihen  the  Saviour 
aaid, "  Be  it  aocording  to  your  woni.**  So  he  commanded 
Michael  the  archangel  to  bring  down  the  soul  of  Mary. 
Then  Gabriel  roUed  away  the  stone,  and  the  Lord  said, 
**  Kiae  up,  my  beloTod,  thy  body  shall  not  auffer  oormp- 
tion  in  the  tomb."  Immediateły  Mary  aroae,  and  bowed 
berself  at  his  feet  and  worshipped ;  and  the  Lord  kiaaed 
her,  and  gave  her  to  the  angels  to  carry  her  to  paradiae. 

But  Thomas  was  not  present  with  the  rest,  for  at  the 
moment  that  he  was  summoned  to  oome  he  was  baptiz- 
ing  Polodius,  who  was  the  son  of  the  sister  of  the  king. 
And  he  arrived  jnst  aAer  all  these  things  were  aooom- 
pUshed,  and  he  demanded  to  see  the  sepulchre  in  which 
tbey  had  laid  his  Lady :  **  For  ye  know/'  said  he,  **  that 
I  am  Thomas,  and  unless  I  see  I  will  not  belieTe."  Then 
Peter  aroee  in  hastę  and  wrath,  and  the  other  disciples 
with  him,  and  they  opened  the  sepulchre  and  went  in ; 
bat  they  found  nothing  therein  save  that  in  whlch  her 
body  had  been  wmpped.  Then  Thomas  confessed  that 
he  too,  as  he  was  borne  in  the  doud  from  India,  had 
seen  her  holy.body  carried  by  the  angels  with  great 
trimnph  into  heaven;  and  that  on  his  ciying  to  her 
for  her  blessing,  she  had  bestowed  upon  him  her  pre- 
cious  Girdle,  which  when  the  apostłes  saw  they  were 
glad.  Then  the  apoetles  were  carried  back  each  to  his 
own  place.  For  the  stoiy  of  this  SacratiaHmo  Cintolo, 
Btill  presenred  at  Prato,  see  Mrai  Jameson's  Legends  of 
ike  i/(u&MMa,  p.d44  (Lond.  1852). 

On  this  part  of  the  legend,  see  generally  JoarmU  Apos- 
toli de  Trfuuitu  Beata  Maria  Virgims  Liber  (Elberfel- 
dsB,1864);  8LMdiUmuEpite.Sard.de  TrantUu  V.M. 
JJber,  apud  BibŁ  Max.  Patr.  tom.  ii,  pLii,  p.  212  (liUgd. 
1677) ;  Jaoobi  aYoragine,  Legenda  A  urea, ed.  Gncsoc,  eh. 
cxix,  p.  604  (Dresd.  1846) ;  John  Damasc  Serm.  de  JDor- 
mit.  lieipara,  in  Opp.  ii,  p.  857  Bq.  (Yenice,  1743) ;  An- 
drew  of  Crete,  In  JDormii.  Beiparte  Śerm.  iii,  p.  116  (Par. 
1644) ;  Mrs.  Jameson,  Legendt  o/ the  Madonna  (London, 
1852) ;  Butler, Liets  ofthe  JSauU*  in  Aug.  15;  Dressel, 
Ediia  et  inedita  Epiphami  Monachi  et  Pretbgteriy  p.  106 
(Paii8,1843). 

8.  Her  A  Mun^um.— The  above  stoiy  giadually  gained 
credit,  At  the  end  of  the  5th  oentury  we  find  that  there 
exi8ted  a  book.  De  Traneitu  Virgini8  Maria,  which  was 
condemned  by  pope  Gelasius  as  apocryphaL  This  book 
is  without  doubt  the  oldest  form  of  the  legend,  of  which 
the  books  ascribed  to  Melito  and  John  aie  yariationa. 
Down  to  the  end  of  the  6th  oentury,  then,  the  story  of 
the  Assumption  was  extemal  to  the  Church,  and  di«- 
tinctly  looked  upon  by  the  Church  as  belonging  to  the 
heretics  and  not  to  her.  But  then  came  the  change  of 
sentiment  on  this  subject  oonseqnent  on  the  Nesto- 
rian  controyersy.  The  desire  to  protest  against  the 
early  fables  which  had  been  spread  abroad  by  the  here- 
tics had  now  passed  away,  and  had  been  succeeded  by 
the  desiie  to  magnify  her  who  had  brought  forth  him 
who  was  God.  Aocordingly  a  wńter,  w  bose  datę  Ba- 
lontos  fixes  at  about  this  time  (A  nn.  £ccL  i,  347,  Lucca, 
1738),  suggested  the  poasibility  of  the  Assumption,  but 
dedared  his  inability  to  decide  the  ąuestion.  The  let- 
ter  in  which  this  possibility  or  probability  is  tbrown  out 
came  to  be  attributed  to  Jerome,  and  may  still  be  found 
among  his  worka,  entitled  Ad  Paulom  et  Eustochium  de 
Astumptione  B,  lirgima  (v, 82, Paris,  1706).  About  the 
same  time,  piobably,  or  rather  later,  an  asaertion  (now 
leoognised  on  all  hands  to  be  a  foigery)  was  madę  in 
£usebius'8  Chronicie,  to  the  effect  that "  in  the  year  A.D. 
48  Mary  the  Yiigin  was  taken  up  into  heaven,  as  some 
wTOte  that  they  liad  had  it  reyealed  to  them.*'  Another 
tiBct  was  written  to  proye  that  the  Assumption  was  not 
a  thing  in  itself  unUkely ;  and  this  came  to  be  attributed 
to  St,  Augustine,  and  may  be  found  in  the  appendix  to 
his  works;  and  a  sermon,  with  a  similar  purport,  was 
aacńbed  to  SL  Athanasius.    Thus  the  names  of  £use- 


bins,  Jerome,  Augustine,  Athanasius,  and  otherB,  came  ts 
be  quoted  as  maintaining  the  truth  of  the  Assumption. 
The  lirst  writen  within  the  Church  in  whoee  extant 
writings  we  find  the  Assumption  asserted,  arc  Gregory 
of  Tours  in  the  6th  oentur}',  who  bas  merely  copied  Meli- 
to'8  book,  De  Trantitu  (/>e  Ghr.  Mart,  lib.  i,  c.  4 ;  Mignę, 
71,  p.  708) ;  Andrew  of  Crete,  who  probably  Iived  in  the 
7th  oentury ;  and  John  of  Damascus,  who  lived  at  the 
beginning  of  the  8tl^  centur>\  The  last  of  these  authora 
refers  to  the  Euthymiac  history  as  stating  that  Marcian 
and  Pulcheria,  being  in  search  of  the  body  of  Maiy,  sent 
to  Juyenal  of  Jerusalem  to  inąuire  fbr  it.  Jurenal  re- 
pUed,  "In  the  holy  and  dirinely-inspircd  Scripturcs,  in- 
deed,  nothing  is  recorded  of  the  dcpartnre  of  the  holy 
Mary,  Mother  of  God.  But  from  an  ancient  and  most 
true  tradition  we  haye  receiyed,  that  at  the  time  of  her 
gbrious  falling  asleep  all  the  holy  apostłes,  who  were 
going  through  the  world  for  the  salvation  ofthe  nations, 
borne  aloft  in  a  moment  of  time,  came  together  to  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  when  they  were  near  her  they  had  a  vision 
of  angels,  and  diyine  melody  was  heard ;  and  then  with 
diyine  and  morę  than  heayenly  melody  she  deliyered 
her  holy  soul  into  the  hands  of  God  in  an  unspeakable 
manner.  But  that  which  had  borne  God,  being  carried 
with  angelic  and  apoetolic  psalmody,  with  funeral  rites, 
was  deposited  in  a  coffin  at  Gethsemane.  In  this  place 
the  chorus  and  singing  of  the  angels  continued  three 
whole  days.  But  after  three  days,  on  the  angelic  musie 
ceasing,  thoee  of  the  apostłes  who  were  present  opened 
the  tomb,  as  one  of  thero,  Thomas,  had  been  abscnt,  and 
on  his  anrival  wished  to  adore  the  body  which  had  bonc 
God.  But  her  all-glońoos  body  they  could  not  find; 
but  they  found  the  linen  clothes  lying,  and  they  were 
filled  with  an  ineffable  odór  of  sweetness  which  proceedcd 
from  them.  Then  they  closed  the  coflin.  And  they 
were  astonished  at  the  m}'steriou8  wondcr,  and  they 
came  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  he  who  had  chosen 
to  take  flesh  of  the  Yirgin  Mary,  and  to  becomc  a  man, 
and  to  be  bom  of  her — God  the  Word,  the  Lord  of  Glory 
— and  had  preserved  her  yirginity  after  birth,  was  also 
pleased,  after  her  departure,  to  honor  her  immaculate 
and  unpolluted  body  with  inoorruption,  and  to  translate 
her  before  the  common  resurrection  of  all  men"  (St.  Joan. 
Damas.  Op.  ii,  880,  Yenice,  1748).  It  is  quite  elear  that 
this  is  the  same  legend  as  that  which  we  haye  before 
giyen.  Herę,  then,  we  see  it  brought  oycr  the  borders 
and  planted  within  the  Church,  if  this  **  Euthymiac 
history"  is  to  be  accepted  as  yeritable,  by  Juyenal  of 
Jerusalem  in  the  5th  ccntury,  or  eise  by  Gregoiy  of 
Tours  in  the  6th  century,  or  by  Andrew  of  Crete  in  the 
7th  century,  or,  finally,  by  John  of  Damascus  in  the  8th 
century  (see  his  three  BomiŁies  on  the  Sleep  ofthe  Blete- 
ed,  Yirgin  Marg,  in  his  Opp,  ii,  867-886).  The  same  le- 
gend is  giyen  in  a  slightly  different  form  as  yeritable 
history  by  Nicephorus  Callistus  in  the  Idth  century  (Ni- 
ceph.  i,  171,  Paris,  1630) ;  and  the  fact  of  the  Assumption 
is  stereotypcd  in  the  Breyiaiy  seryices  for  August  16 
{Brev.  Rom.  Pars  att.  p.  661 ,  Milan,  1851).  Herc  again, 
tłien,  we  see  a  legend  originated  by  heretics,  and  r»* 
maining  extenial  to  the  Church  till  the  dose  of  the  5th 
century,  creepiiig  into  the  Church  during  the  6th  and 
7Łh  oenturies,  and  finally  ratified  by  the  authority  both 
of  Komę  and  Constantinople.  See  Baronius,  A  nn.  Eod. 
(i,  344,  Lucca,  1738)  and  Martyrologium  (p.  314,  Paris, 
1007), 

4.  On  the  dogma  of  Mary*s  sinlessness,  see  Immacu- 
late CoNCEPTioM.  On  her  worship,  see  Mariolatrt. 
On  the  alleged  trausportation  of  her  dwelllug  to  Italy, 

see  LORETTO. 

III.  Jewish  Traditions. — These  are  of  a  yery  difierent 
naturę  from  the  light-hearted  fair>'-tale-Uke  stories 
which  we  haye  recounted  aboye.  We  should  expect 
that  the  miraculous  birth  of  our  Lord  would  be  an  oc- 
casion  of  scoflSng  to  the  unbelieving  Jcws,  and  we  find 
this  to  be  the  case.  We  haye  alrcady  a  hint  during 
our  Lord'8  ministry  of  the  Jewish  calumnies  as  to  his 
birth.    "  We  (»//Mł()  be  not  bom  of  fomication"  (John 
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viii,  41),  seems  to  be  an  insinuAtion  on  the  Jews'  part 
that  ke  was.  To  the  Christian  believer  the  Jewisb 
Blander  becomea  in  the  present  case  only  a  confirmation 
of  his  faith.  The  most  deflnite  and  outspoken  of  these 
slandeiB  is  that  which  is  contained  in  the  book  called 
7W^  nilPIP,  or  ToUdoth  Jem,  It  was  grasped  at 
with  avidity  by  Yoltaire,  and  dedared  by  him  to  be  the 
mostancient  Jewish  ^rriting  directed  against  Christiani- 
ty,  and  apparently  of  the  first  ccntur}'.  It  was  written, 
he  says,  before  the  Gospels,  and  is  lUtogether  contrary 
to  them  {Lettre  $ur  les  Juift),  It  is  prored  by  Ammon 
{BtbUsch,  Tktologiey  p.  263,  Erlang.  1801)  to  bea  compo- 
Błtion  of  the  13th  century,  and  by  Wagenseil  {Tela  ignea 
Satana ;  Cotifuf.  Libr.  Toldo*  Jacku,  p.  12,  Altorf,  1681) 
to  be  irreconcilable  with  the  earlier  Jewish  tales.  In 
the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  otberwise  called  the  Acts  of 
Pilate,  we  find  the  Jews  represented  as  charging  our 
Lord  with  illegitimate  birth  (c.  2).  The  datę  of  this 
Gospel  is  about  the  end  of  the  third  century.  The  ori- 
gin  of  the  charge  is  referred  with  great  probability  by 
Tbilo  {Codex  Apocr.  p.  527,  Lips.  1882)  to  the  circular  let- 
ters  of  the  Jews  mentioned  by  Grotias  (ad  Matł.  xxvii, 
G3jeiad  Act  A  post.  xxviii,  22;  Op,  ii,  278  and  666,  Ba- 
siL  1732),  which  were  sent  from  Palestine  to  all  the  Jew- 
ish synagogues  after  the  death  of  Christ,  with  the  view 
of  attacking  "the  lawless  and  atheistic  sect  which  had 
taken  its  origin  from  the  decetver  Jesus  of  Galilee**  (Jus- 
tin,  €Ldv.  Tnfph.).  The  first  time  that  we  find  it  openly 
proclaimed  is  in  an  extract  madę  by  Origen  from  the 
work  of  Celsus,  which  he  is  refuting.  Celsus  introduces 
a  Jew  declaring  that  the  mother  of  Jesus  was  repudiated 
by  her  husband  for  adulter}'  (ywi  tov  yfipatrroc,  tłkto- 
voc  TtiP  rixvfiv  uuroc,  iU^^Oh  i\tyx^ttaav  u»c  pi- 
poixivpivriv.  Contra  CeUumy  c  28,Origenis  Opera,  JcńW, 
59,  Berlin,  1845;  again,  ^  ro»  ItitroO  pfirtip  KvŁv9a, 
kJiia^Hoa  hrrb  rou  pvfiffrtvtrapivov  ahrijy  riKropoc, 
l\tyx^ii(ra  im  ^ot^C'^  •<"*  riicrowa  diró  rtpoc  (TTpari- 
urov  Ilay^rjfM  rcypopa,  Udd.  32).  Stories  to  the  same 
effect  may  be  found  in  the  Talmud — ^not  in  the  Mishna, 
which  datcs  from  the  2d  century,  but  in  the  Gemara, 
which  is  of  the  5th  or  6th  (sec  Tract,  Sanhedrin,  cap. 
vii,  foL  67,  col.  1 ;  ShabbaiA,  cap.  xit,  fol  104,  coL  2 ;  and 
the  Midrash  Koheleth,  cap.  x,  5).  liabanus  Matirus,  in 
the  9th  century,  refcrs  to  the  same  story :  "  Jesum  filium 
Ethnici  cujusdam  Pandera  adulteri,  morę  latronum  pu- 
nitum  ease.**  Lightfoot  quotes  the  same  story  from  the 
Talmudists  (Exercit.  at  Matt  xxvii,  56),  whó.  he  says, 
often  vilify  Mary  under  the  name  of  Satdib ;  and  he 
cites  a  story  in  which  she  is  called  Mary  the  dr4U(;hter 
of  Heli,  and  is  represented  as  hanging  in  torment  among 
the  damned,  with  the  great  bar  of  helUs  gate  hung  at 
her  ear  {ibU.  at  Lukę  iii,  23).  We  then  come  to  the 
Tokdoth  J€3U,  in  which  these  calumnies  were  intended 
to  be  suramed  up  and  harmonized.  In  the  year  4671, 
the  story  runs,  in  the  reign  of  king  Jannseus,  there 
was  one  Joseph  Pandera  who  lived  at  Bethlehem.  In 
the  same  village  there  was  a  widów  who  had  a  daugh- 
ter  named  Miriam,  who  was  betrothed  to  a  God-feartng 
roan  named  Johanan.  Nuw  it  came  to  pass  that  Joseph 
Pandera  meeting  with  Miriam  when  it  was  dark,  de- 
ceived  her  into  the  belief  that  he  was  Johanan  her  hus- 
band. iSo  after  three  months  Johanan  consulted  rabbi 
Simeon  Shetachidcs  what  he  should  do  with  Miriam, 
and  the  rabbi  adyised  him  to  bring  her  before  the  great 
oounciL  But  Johanan  was  ashamed  to  do  so,  and  in- 
Btead  he  left  his  home  and  went  and  lived  at  Babylon ; 
and  there  Miriam  brouj^ht  forth  a  son,  and  gave  him  the 
luime  of  Jchoshua.  The  rest  of  the  work,  which  has 
no  merlt  in  a  literary  aspect  or  otherwise,  contains  an 
aocount  of  how  this  Jehoshua  gained  the  art  of  working 
miracles  by  stealing  the  knowledge  of  the  unmentiona- 
ble  name  from  the  Tempie;  how  he  was  defeated  by 
the  superior  magical  arte  of  one  Juda ;  and  how  at  last 
he  was  cruciticd,  and  his  body  hidden  under  a  water- 
course.  It  is  offensive  to  make  use  of  sacred  names  in 
oonnectiou  with  such  tales;  but  in  WagenseU'B  quaint 


words  we  may  reooUect,  **  hac  nomina  non  attincR  ad 
8ervatorem  Noetrum  aut  beatisńmam  illius  matrem  ca^ 
terosąue  quos  significare  videntur,  sed  designari  iis  a 
Diabolo  supposita  Spectra,  Larras,  Lemnres,  f  Jimtaa, 
Stryges,  aut  m  qnid  turpius  iatis"  {JMier  Toldo§  Jetcku^ 
in  Ihe  Tela  Igma  SaUtna,  p.  2,  Altorf,  1681).  It  b  a 
curious  thing  that  a  Pandera  or  Panther  haa  been  is- 
troduced  into  the  genealogy  of  our  Lud  by  EptpbaniiH 
{JHartM.  lxxviii),  who  makea  him  grandfather  of  Joseph, 
and  by  John  oif  Damascus  {De  Fide  ortAodoxa,  iv,  li), 
who  makes  him  the  father  of  Barpanther  and  graiid&- 
ther  of  Mary. 

IV.  Mokammedan  Traditiotu, — ^These  are  again  cast 
in  a  totally  dilfcrent  mould  from  those  of  the  Jewa. 
The  Mohammedans  had  no  pnrpoee  to  8etve  in  spread- 
ing  calumnious  stories  as  to  the  birth  of  Jesus,  aiMl  ao 
cordingly  we  find  nonę  of  the  Jewuh  maligiiity  aboct 
their  traditions.  Mohammed  and  his  followers  appear 
to  have  gathered  up  the  iloating  Oriental  traditioos 
which  originated  in  the  legends  of  Mary's  eariy  yeais. 
given  above,  and  to  have  drawn  firom  them  and  from 
the  Bibie  indifferently.  It  has  been  saggested  that  the 
Koran  had  an  object  in  magnifying  Mary,  and  that  this 
was  to  instnuate  that  the  8chi  was  of  no  otber  natuie 
than  the  mother.  But  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
case.  Mohammed  seems  merely  to  have  written  down 
what  had  come  to  his  ears  about  her,  withoat  definite 
theological  purpose  or  inquiry. 

Mary  was,  according  to  the  Koran,  the  daogfater  of 
Amram  (sur.  iii)  and  the  sister  of  Aaron  (sur.  xix).   Mo- 
hammed can  hardly  be  abaolved  from  having  here  ooo- 
founded  Miriam  the  sister  of  Bloses  with  Marv  the  mocb- 
er  of  our  Lord.     It  is  poesible,  indeed,  that  be  may  have 
meant  difierent  persons,  and  such  is  the  opiiyon  of  Sale 
(Koran,  p.  88, 251)  and  of  D*Herbelot  (BM  OrunL  a.  v. 
Miriam);  but  the  oppostte  viefr  is  morę  likely  (aee  Gan- 
dagnoli,  ApoL  pro  rei,  Chritt,  c.  viii,  p.  277,  Rc«n.  1631). 
Indeed,  some  of  the  Mobammedan  commentators  hare 
been  driven  to  account  for  the  chronological  diflictdty 
by  saying  that  Miriam  was  miraculously  kept  alive  from 
the  da3rs  of  Moses  in  order  that  she  might  be  the  moth- 
er of  Jesus.    Her  mother  Hannah  dedicated  her  to  the 
Lord  while  still  in  the  womb,  and  at  her  birth  **com- 
mended  her  and  her  futuro  issue  to  the  protectkrn  of 
God  against  Satan."     So  Hannah  brought  the  chiki  to 
the  Tempie  to  be  educated  by  the  priests,  and  the  priests 
dispnted  among  them8elve8  who  should  take  charge  of 
her.     Zacharias  maintatned  that  it  was  his  offioe,  be> 
cause  he  had  manried  her  aunt    But  when  the  othen 
would  not  give  up  their  claims,  it  was  determined  that 
the  matter  should  be  dedded  by  lot.     So  they  went  to 
the  river  Jordan,  twenty-8even  of  them,  each  man  with 
his  rod:  and  they  threw  their  rods  into  the  rirer,  and 
nonę  of  them  floated  8ave  that  of  Zacharias,  whereopoa 
the  cara  of  the  child  was  committed  to  him  (Al  Badawi; 
Jallalo'ddin).    Then  Zacharias  placod  her  in  an  inner 
chamber  by  herself ;  and  thongh  he  kept  seven  doora 
ever  locked  upon  her  (other  stories  make  the  only  en- 
trance  to  be  by  a  ladder  and  a  door  always  kept  loeked), 
he  always  found  her  abundantly  supplied  with  provi- 
sions  which  God  sent  her  from  paradłse,  winter  fruits  in 
summcr,  and  summer  fruits  in  winter.    Then  the  angds 
said  unto  her,  ''O  Bfar\',verily  God  hath  chosen  thee, 
and  hath  purified  thee,  and  hath  chosen  thee  above  a!l 
the  women  of  the  world**  (Koran,  sur.  iii).     So  she  re- 
tired  to  a  place  towards  the  east,  and  Cfabrid  appeaied 
unto  her  and  said,  "Yerily  I  am  the  messcnger  of  thy 
Lord,  and  am  sent  to  give  thee  a  holy  Son**  (sur.  xix). 
Then  the  angels  said,  ''O  Mary,verily  God  sendeththee 
good  tidings  that  thou  shalt  bear  the  Word  proceeding 
from  himself :  His  name  shall  be  Christ  Jesus,  the  Son 
of  Mary,  honorable  in  this  worid  and  in  the  world  to 
come,  and  one  of  them  who  approach  near  to  the  pres- 
ence  of  G<k1  :  and  he  shall  speak  unto  men  in  his  cradte 
and  when  hc  is  grown  up ;  and  he  shall  be  one  of  the 
righteous.*'     But  she  said,  '*  How  shall  I  have  a  son, 
seeing  I  know  not  a  man?"    The  angd  aaid, **So  God 
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cieateth  that  which  he  pleaseth :  when  he  decreeth  a 
tbingi  he  only  caith  unto  it, '  Be/  and  it  ia.  God  shall 
teach  him  the  Scripture  and  wiadom,  and  the  Law  and 
the  Gospel,  and  shall  appmnt  him  hU  apostle  to  the 
chiidreu  of  Iscael"  (sur.  iii).  So  God  breatbed  of  his 
Spińt  into  the  womb  of  Mary;  and  she  preaenred  her 
chaatity  (sur. lxvi);  for  the  Jews  have  spoken  against 
her  a  grievous  calumuy  (sur.  iv).  Thus  sbe  conGeived 
a  son,  and  retired  with  him  apart  to  a  distant  place; 
and  the  paina  of  childbirth  came  upon  her  near  the 
trunk  of  a  palm-tiee ;  and  God  provided  a  rivulet  for 
her,  and  she  shook  tbe  palm-tree,  and  it  let  fali  ripe 
dates,  and  she  ate  and  drank,  and  waa  calm.  Then  she 
carried  the  child  in  her  arros  to  her  people;  but  they 
aaid  that  it  was  a  strange  thing  she  had  done.  Then 
ahe  madę  signs  to  the  chikl  to  answer  them;  and  he 
aaid,  '^  Yerily  I  am  the  senrant  of  God:  he  hath  given 
me  the  book  of  tbe  Gospel,  and  hath  appoiuted  me  a 
prophet;  and  he  hath  madę  me  blessed,  whereacerer  I 
shall  be;  and  hath  commanded  me  to  obfler%'e  prayer 
and  to  give  alms  so  long  as  I  shall  Iive ;  and  he  hath 
madę  me  dutiful  towards  my  mother,  and  hath  not 
roade  me  proud  or  unhappy :  and  peace  be  on  me  the 
day  whereon  I  was  bom,  and  the  day  whereon  I  shall 
die,  and  the  day  whereon  I  shall  be  raised  to  life."  This 
was  Jesus  tbe  Son  of  Mary,  the  Word  of  Trutb,  ooncem- 
ing  whom  they  had  donbt  (sur.  xix). 

Mohammed  is  report«d  to  have  sald  that  many  men 
have  arrived  at  perfection,  but  only  four  women;  and 
that  these  are,  Asia  the  wife  of  Pharaoh,Maiy  the  daugh- 
ter  of  Amram,  his  iirst  wife  Khadljah,  and  his  daughter 
F&tima. 

The  commentators  on  the  Koran  tell  us  that  everv 
person  who  comes  into  the  world  is  tpuched  at  his  birth 
by  the  devil.  and  therefore  cries  out;  but  that  God 
placed  a  veil  between  'ilUry  and  her  Son  and  the  £vil 
Spirit,  so  that  he  conld  not  reach  them.  For  thia  rea* 
son  they  were  netther  of  them  guilty  of  sin,  like  the 
rest  of  the  cbildren  of  Adam.  This  privilege  they  had 
in  answer  to  Hannah's  prayer  for  their  protection  from 
Satan  (Jallalo'ddin ;  Al  Beidawi;  Kitada).  The  Im- 
maculate  Conception  therefore,  we  may  notę,  was  a  Mo- 
hammedan  doctrine  six  centuries  before  any  Christian 
theologians  or  schoolmen  maintained  it. 

See  Sale,  Koran,  p.  39, 79, 260, 45S  (Load.  1784) ;  War- 
ner, Compendium  IJietoricum  eorum  qum  Mvkammedam 
de  Chritto  tradiderwU  (Lugd.  Bat.  1648);  Gaudagnoli, 
Apohgia  pro  Christiana  ReOffione  (Rom.  1631);  D'Her- 
helot,  Bibiiothegue  Orieniak,^b»  (Paria  1697);  Weil, 
BibUśche  Legaukn  der  Mutelmmmer,  p.  280  (Frkf.  1345). 

y.  Emblenu. — There  waa  a  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  when  all  the  expTeB8ions  used  in  the  book  of 
Canticles  were  applied  at  onoe  to  Mary.  Consequently 
all  the  Eastem  metaphors  of  king  Solomon  have  been 
hardened  into  symbols,  and  represented  in  pictures  or 
flculpture,  and  attached  to  her  in  popular  litanies.  The 
same  method  of  interpretation  was  applied  to  oertain 
parts  of  the  book  of  the  Kevelation.  Her  chief  emblems 
are  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  (Rev.  xii,  1 ;  Cant.  vi,  10). 
The  naroe  of  Star  of  the  Sea  is  also  given  her,  from  a  fan- 
ciful  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  her  name.  She 
is  the  Koee  of  Sharon  (Cant.  ii,  1)  and  the  Lily  (ii,  2), 
the  Tower  of  David  (iv,  4),  the  Mountain  of  Myrrb  and 
the  U  tli  of  Frankincense  (iv,  6),  the  Garden  enclosed, 
the  Spring  shut  up,  the  Fountain  sealed  (iv,  12),  the  Tow- 
er of  Ivory  (vii,  4),  the  Palm-tree  (vii,  7),  the  Closed 
Gate  (Ezek.  xliv,  2).  There  is  no  end  to  these  metaphor- 
ical  titles.  See  Mrs.  Jamcson'8  Legendg  of  fhe  Madomuiy 
and  the  ordinary  Litanies  of  the  Blessed  Yii^n. 

VI.  Festivalt,  etc— The  Fesiival  of  Maryli  Concfption 
is  said  to  have  been  instituted  on  the  occasion  of  the 
preaenration  from  shipwrcck  of  St.  Anselm,  afterwards 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,and  by  the  direction  of  Mary 
herself,  who  infurmed  him  that  the  day  of  her  concep- 
tion was  the  8th  of  December. 

The  Naiiriftf  ofthe  VVr^fl.— There  is  a  good  deal  of 
oontrover8y  as  to  the  time  of  its  first  celebration  and  its 


origin.  It  b  celebfated  on  the  8th  of  September,  and  is 
not  traceable  further  back  than  the  9th  century.  There 
is  a  Komish  calumny  that  queen  Elizabeth  substituted 
her  own  birthday  in  its  plack 

Her  PreMentation  in  the  Tempie,  November  21,  men- 
tioned  in  very  early  martyrologies,  and  in  a  conatitution 
of  the  emperor  Manuel  Coronenua. 

Ner  E^usals,  January  23. 

The  A  nnunciation,  March  25. 

The  Vi9itation,  Jidy  2,  established  by  Urban  YI.,  and 
approved  by  the  Council  of  Basie. 

The  Purification,  February  2,  established  in  the  £ast 
under  the  emperor  Justinian,  and  a  littlc  later  in  the 
W^eat 

The  Aeeumption  {Kotprjijic,  in  the  Greek  Church),  cel- 
ebrated  originally  at  different  times,  but  fixed  to  b«  on 
the  15th  of  August  about  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 

Besides  the  great  fe8tivals  in  honor  of  Mar}%  particu- 
lar  churches  and  frateroitics  have  had  their  private  ones. 
Several  religious  orders  have  chosen  her  for  their  espe- 
cial  patroness,  and  the  whole  kingdom  of  France  was,  in 
1688,  plaeed  under  her  protection  by  a  vow  of  Louis 
XIII.  Festivals  have  been  established  in  honor  of  par- 
ticular  objects  connecfed  with  her,  as  the  chamber  in 
which  she  was  bom,  and  which  was  conveyed  roiracu- 
lously  from  Nazareth  to  Loretto(q.  v.),  la  Cintola  at  Prato, 
la  Saint  Chemise  at  Chartres,  the  rosary  which  she  gave 
to  St.  Dominie,  and  tbe  scapular  which  she  gave  to  Simon 
Stock ;  and  indulgences  have  been  granted  on  the  oc- 
casion of  these  fe8tivals,  and  the  devotion8  they  elicited. 
Books  have  been  written  to  describe  her  miraculous  pict- 
ures and  images,  and  the  boundless  extent  and  diver8i- 
ty  of  the  literaturę  to  which  her  worship  has  given  rise 
may  be  inferred  from  a  description  of  two  of  the  115 
works,  all  on  the  same  subject,  of  Hippolyte  Maracci, 
a  member  of  the  congregation  ofthe  CIcrks  of  the  3Ioth- 
er  of  God,  bom  1604.  BtbUotheca  Mariana  is  a  bio- 
graphical  and  biUiograpbical  notice  in  alphabetical  or- 
der of  all  the  authors  who  have  written  on  any  of  the 
attributes  or  perfections  óf  the  holy  Yirgin,  with  a  list 
of  their  worksL  The  number  of  writers  amounts  to  morę 
than  8000,  and  the  number  of  works  in  print  or  MS.  to 
twice  as  many.  This  rare  and  highly-valned  work  is 
acoompanied  by  five  curious  and  useful  indices.  The 
other  is  Coneeptio  intmaatlata  Deipara  Yirgirńs  Maria 
celebrata  MCX  V  anagrammatibus  prortut  puris  ex  hoc 
salufaiionig  Angelica  profframmate  dedncfis  "  A  ve  Maria 
graiia  plena  Domimu  fecum,"  This  work,  of  which  Ma- 
racci was  only  the  editor,  certainly  exceeds  in  laborions 
trifling  the  production  of  fathcr  J.  B.  Hepbumc,  the 
Scotch  Minim,  who  dedicated  to  his  patron,  Paul  V,  ser- 
enty-two  encomiums  on  the  Yirgin  in  as  many  different 
languages. 

For  further  literaturę,  sec  Yolbeding,  rndex  Program^ 
matum,  p.  9 ;  Darling,  Cydoptedia  Bibliographica,  coL 
1841  8q. ;  Danz,  Wdrterbueh,  s.  v.  Maria ;  Winer,  Reahc, 
8.  V.    See  Jesus  Christ;  Yiroin. 

2.  Mart,  the  Magdalknb  (Mapla  ii  Mayda\tivrff 
A.  Y.  "Mary  Magdalenę**),  one  of  the  most  interesting, 
but  at  the  same  time  most  contradictorily-interpreted 
characters  in  the  N.T.  In  the  following  statements  rc- 
specting  her  we  largely  follow  the  article  in  Smith's  JDio 
tionary  ofthe  Bibie,  s.  v. 

I.  The  Name. — Four  different  explanation8  have  been 
gtven  of  this.  (1)  That  which  at  first  snggests  itself  aa 
the  most  natura],  that  she  came  from  the  town  of  Mag* 
dala.  The  statement  that  the  women  with  whom  she 
jouroeyed  followed  Jesus  in  Galilee  (Mark  xv,  41),  agrees 
with  this  notion.  Magdala  was  originally  a  tower  or 
fortress,  as  its  name  indicates,  the  situation  of  which  is 
probably  the  spme  with  that  of  the  modem  village  of 
el-Mejdel,  on  the  westem  shore  of  the  Lakc  of  Tibcriaa 
(Stanley).  But  Lightfoot  starta  another  supposition,  both 
with  regard  to  the  place  of  residcnce  and  to  the  identity 
of  Mary  Magdalenę.  He  shows  that  there  was  a  place 
called  Magdala  very  near  Jerasalem,  so  near  that  a  per- 
son who  set  up  his  candlea  in  order  on  the  eve  of  the 
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fltfibath,  might  afterwftrds  go  to  Jerusilem,  pray  there, 
and  retom  and  light  up  his  candles  %vhen  tbe  Śabbath 
was  nov  coming  in  {ExerdL  John  xii,  3).  This  place 
is  Btated  in  the  Talmud  to  hare  been  destroyed  on  ae- 
omint  of  its  adulteńes.  Now,  it  is  argued  by  Baroniua, 
that  Mary  Magdalenę  must  have  been  the  same  person 
as  Mary  the  sister  of  Martha  and  Lazarus,  and  on  tbis 
point  lightfoot  entirely  agrees  with  bim,  and  be  thinks 
that,  Bethany  and  Magdala  being  both  near  Jerusalem, 
she  may  have  married  a  man  of  Magdala,  and  acąuired 
the  dissolute  morals  of  the  place ;  or  that>  Magdala  may 
have  been  another  name  for  Bethany.  Ali  this,  bow- 
eyer,  is  fuli  of  improbabilities.  (2)  Another  explanaŁion 
bas  been  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Talmudic  writers,  in 
their  calumnies  against  the  Nazarenes,  make  mention 
of  a  Miriam  Afegaddela  (Mb*1AQ),  and,  derińng  that 
word  from  the  Piel  of  b^S,  to  twine,  explain  it  as  mean- 
ing  "  the  twiner  or  plaiter  of  hair."  They  connect  with 
this  name  a  story  which  will  be  mentioned  later ;  but 
the  derivation  bas  been  accepted  by  Lightfoot  {Hor,  Heb, 
on  Matt.  xxvi,  56 ;  Iłarm.  Erang.  on  Lukę  viii,  3)  as 
satisfactory,  and  pointing  to  the  previous  worldliness  of 
*' Miriam  with  the  braided  locks*'  as  identical  with  "  the 
woman  that  was  a  sinner"  of  Lukę  vii,  37.  It  bas  been 
urged  in  favor  of  this  that  the  i)  KaXovfitvj]  of  Lukę 
viii,  3  implies  something  peculiar,  and  is  not  used  where 
the  word  that  foUows  points  only  to  origin  or  residence. 
(3)  Either  seriously,  or  with  the  patristic  fondneas  for 
paronomasia,  Jerome  sees  in  ber  name,  and  in  that  of 
her  town,  the  old  Migdol  (•'  a  wat«h-tower"),  and  dwells 
on  the  coincidcnce  accordingly.  The  name  denofes  the 
steadfastness  of  her  faith.  8hc  is  "  vere  wupyirTjCt  vere 
turris  candoris  et  Libani,  qu»  prospicit  in  faciem  Daroas- 
ci"  (^Epist.  ad  Prtncipiam).  He  is  followed  in  this  by 
later  Latin  writers,  and  the  pun  forms  the  theme  of  a 
panegyric  sermon  by  Odo  of  Clugni  (^  cła  Sahctorum, 
Antwerp,  1727,  July  12).     (4)  Origen,  lastly,  looking  to 

tbe  morę  common  meaning  of  h*^^  (^a(/a/',tobe  great), 
sees  in  ber  name  a  prophecy  of  her  spiritual  greatness 
as  having  mlnistered  to  the  Lord,  and  been  the  first  wit- 
ness  of  his  resurrection  (Trat^  in  Matt,  X2cxv).  See 
Magdalenę. 

IL  Scripture  TncidenU, — 1.  Mary  Magdalenę  comes  be- 
fore  us  for  the  tirst  time  in  Lukę  viii,  2  (A.D.  28).  It 
was  tbe  custom  of  Jewish  women  (Jerome  on  1  Cor.  ix, 
5)  to  contribute  to  tbe  support  of  rabbis  whom  they 
reverenccd,  and,  in  conformity  with  that  custom,  there 
were  among  the  disctples  of  Jesus  women  wbo  "  mlnis- 
tered unto  him  of  their  substance."  AU  appear  to  bave 
occupied  a  position  of  comparatLve  wealth.  With  all 
the  chief  motive  was  that  of  gratitude  for  their  deliver- 
ance  from  "  evil  spirits  and  infirmities."  Of  Mary  it  is 
aaid  specially  that "  8even  diemons  {6aifŁÓvid)  went  out 
of  her,"  and  tbe  number  indicates,  as  in  Matt,  xii,  45,  and 
the  ^  legion"  of  the  Gadarene  dsemoniac  (Mark  v.  9),  a 
possession  of  morę  tban  ordinary  malignity.  We  must 
think  of  her,  accordingly,  as  having  had,  in  their  most 
aggravated  forms,  some  of  the  pheuomena  of  mental  and 
spiritual  disease  which  we  meet  with  in  otber  daemoni- 
acs — tbe  wretchedness  of  despair,  the  divided  conscious- 
ness,  the  preternatural  frenzy,  the  long-continued  fits  of 
silence.  The  appearance  of  the  same  description  in 
Mark  xvi,  9  (whatever  opinion  we  may  form  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  dosing  section  of  that  Gospel),  indi- 
cates that  tbis  was  the  fact  most  intimately  connected 
with  her  name  in  the  minds  of  the  early  disciples.  From 
that  State  of  misery  she  had  been  set  free  by  tbe  presence 
of  the  Healer,  and,  in  tbe  absence,  as  we  may  infer,  of  otb- 
er ties  and  duties,  she  found  her  safety  and  her  blessed- 
ness  in  foUowing  him.  The  silence  of  the  Gospels  as 
to  the  presence  of  these  women  at  otber  [)eriods  of  the 
Lord*8  ministry,  makes  it  probable  that  they  attended 
on  him  chiefly  in  his  morę  solemn  progreeses  througb 
tbe  towns  and  vil]ages  of  Galilee,  while  at  otber  times 
he  joumej^ed  to  and  fro  without  any  otber  attendants 
than  the  Twelve,  and  sometimes  without  even  them. 


2.  In  the  Ust  joumey  to  Jeroaalem,  to  which  ao  mmst 
had  been  looking  with  eager  expectatioD,tbcy  again  ac- 
companied  him  (MatL  xxvii,  55;  Mark  xv,  41;  ŁaIs 
xxiił,55;  xxiv,]0),A.D.29.  It  will  explam  much  that 
foUows  if  we  remember  that  Łbia  Uf«  of  ministTarioH 
must  have  brought  Mary  Magdalenę  into  compankn- 
ship  oi  the  closest  naturę  with  Salome,  the  mocber  of 
James  and  John  (Mark  iv,  40),  and  even  alao  with  Mary, 
the  mother  of  the  Lord  (John  xix,  25).  Tbe  womeo 
who  thos  devoted  themselves  are  not  prominent  in  the 
history:  we  have  no  record  of  their  modę  of  life  or 
abode,  or  hopes  or  fears,  during  the  few  momentoas  days 
that  preceded  the  crucifixion.  From  that  bour  they 
came  forth  for  a  brief  two  days'  space  ir.to  marrelloos 
distinctnesSi  They  "stood  afar  off,  bebolding  these 
things"  (Lukę  xxiii, 49), during  the  dosing  hours  of  tbe 
agony  on  tbe  cross.  Mary  Magdalenę,  Mary,  the  moth- 
er of  the  Lord,  and  the  beloved  disclple,  w^eie  at  one 
time  not  afar  off,  but  dose  to  the  cross,  within  hearing. 
The  same  close  asaociation  which  drew  them  togetber 
there  is  seen  afterwards.  She  remains  by  the  cmes 
till  all  is  over,  waits  till  tbe  body  is  taken  down,  and 
wrapped  in  the  linen-doth  and  plaoed  in  the  gardeo- 
sepulchre  of  Joseph  of  Arimathna.  She  remains  there  in 
the  dnsk  of  the  evening,  watching  what  she  must  hare 
looked  upon  as  the  finał  resting-plaoe  of  the  Propbei 
and  Teacher  whom  she  had  honored  (Matt.  xxvu,61; 
Mark  xv,  47;  Lukę  xxiU,55).  Not  to  her  had  there 
been  given  the  hope  of  the  resurrection.  The  disciples 
to  whom  the  words  that  spoke  of  it  had  been  addressed 
had  failctl  to  understand  them,  and  were  not  Ukely  ta 
have  reported  them  to  her.  The  Sabbath  that  followed 
brought  an  enforced  rest,  but  no  sooner  is  the  sunset. 
over  than  she,  with  Salome  and  Mary,  the  mother  of 
James,  **  bougbt  sweet  spices  that  they  n)igbt  come  and 
anoinf'  the  body,  the  interment  of  which  on  the  nigbt 
of  the  crucifixion  they  regarded  as  hasty  aud  prcnrli^ 
ional  (Mark  x%H,  1). 

The  next  morning,  accordingly,  in  the  earliest  da«i« 
(Matt.  xxviłi,  1 ;  Mark  xvi,  2),  they  came  w^ith  Mar}% 
the  mother  of  James,  to  the  sepulcbre,  and  successirely 
saw*the  "  vision  of  angeb*'  (MatL  xxviii,  5;  Mark  x\-i, 
5).  A  careful  comparison  of  the  xelative  time  of  the 
8everal  appearances  of  Christ  on  his  resurrection  makes 
it  evident  that  the  term  "first,"  applied  by  Mark  (nń, 
9)  to  the  appearance  to  Maiy,  must  not  be  taken  go 
strictly  as  to  exclude  the  prior  appearance  to  the  otber 
femalŃ  who  had  accompauied  her  to  the  sepulcbre  (see 
Meih,  QuarL Rev.  1850,  p.  337  sq.).  See  ArPKAiusKES 
OF  Christ.  To  her,  however,  after  the  fiist  moment  of 
joy,  it  had  seemcd  to  be  but  a  viBion.  She  went  with 
ber  ery  of  sorrow  to  Peter  and  John  (let  us  remember 
that  JSalome  had  been  with  her),  "They  have  taken 
away  the  Lord  out  of  the  sepulcbre,  and  we  know  not 
where  they  have  laid  him"  (John  xx,  1, 2).  But  »he 
retums  there.  She  foUows  Peter  and  John,  and  remains 
when  they  go  back.  The  one  thought  that  fills  her 
mind  Ib  still  that  the  body  is  not  there.  She  bas  been 
robbed  of  that  task  of  reyerential  love  on  which  she  had 
set  her  beart.  The  words  of  the  angels  can  cali  out  no 
otber  answer  tban  that — "  They  have  taken  away  my 
Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him"  (John 
XX,  13).  This  intense.  brooding  over  one  fixed  thought 
was,  we  may  venture  to  say,  to  one  who  had  suffered  as 
she  had  suffered,  fuli  of  special  danger,  and  called  for  a 
special  discipline.  The  spirit  most  be  raised  out  of  ita 
blank  despair,  or  else  tbe  "seven  deyils**  might  oome  in 
once  again,  and  the  last  state  be  woree  than  the  first. 
The  utter  stupor  of  grief  is  shown  in  her  want  of  power 
to  reoognise  at  first  either  the  yoice  or  the  form  of  tbe 
Lord  to  whom  she  had  ministcred  (John  xx,  14, 10).  At 
last  her  own  name  uttered  by  that  voicc,  as  Hhe  had 
heard  it  uttered,  it  may  be,  in  the  bour  of  her  deepest 
misery,  recails  her  to  oonsciousness;  and  tbcn  foUows 
tbe  ery  of  recognition,  with  the  strongest  woid  of  rev- 
erence  which  a  woman  of  Israel  oould  use, "  Rabboni," 
and  the  rush  fonraids  to  ding  to  his  feet.    That.  how- 
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ever,  ia  not  the  diadpline  she  needa  Her  love  had  been 
too  dependent  on  the  visible  preaence  of  her  Master. 
She  haid  the  same  leiMon  to  leam  aa  the  other  diBciple& 
Thoogh  they  had  "known  Christ  afler  the  flesh,"  thęy 
were  **  henceforth  to  know  him  so  no  morę."  She  -was 
to  hear  that  truth  in  its  highest  and  sharpest  form. 
"  Touch  me  not,  for  I  am  not  yet  asoended  to  my  Fa- 
ther."  For  a  time,  till  the  earthly  affection  had  been 
raised  to  a  hearenly  one,  she  was  to  hołd  back.  When 
he  had  finished  his  work  and  had  ascended  to  the  Fa- 
ther,  there  should  be  no  barrier  then  to  the  fullest  com- 
munion  that  the  most  deyoted  love  could  crare.  Those 
who  sought,  might  draw  near  and  touch  him  then.  He 
would  be  one  with  them,  and  they  one  with  him.  This 
ia  the  last  authentic  record  of  the  Magdalenę.  On  her 
chanicter,  see  the  Joum,  ofSae,  Lit,  Oct,  1866. 

II.  Propoted  Jdentifieations  teUk  other  Femaks  men- 
tioned  in  the  X.  T, — 1.  The  question8  which  meet  us  con- 
nect  themselyes  with  the  narrativc8  in  the  four  Gospels 
of  women  who  came  with  predous  ointment  to  anoint 
the  feet  or  the  head  of  Jesus.  £ach  Gospel  containa  an 
account  of  one  such  anointing,  and  men  have  asked,  in 
endeavoring  to  construct  a  harmony,  *'  Do  they  tell  us 
of  four  distinct  acta,  or  of  three,  or  of  two,  or  of  one 
only  ?  On  any  supposition  but  the  last,  aie  the  distinct 
acta  performed  by  the  same  or  by  different  peisons,  and 
if  by  diflferent  persons,  then  by  how  many?  Further, 
have  we  any  grounds  for  identifying  Mary  Magdalenę 
with  the  woman  or  with  any  one  of  the  women  whose 
acts  are  thus  brought  before  us  ?"  This  opens  a  wide 
rangę  of  possible  combinations,  but  the  limits  of  the  in- 
quiry  may,  without  much  difficulty,  be  narrowed.  Al- 
though  the  opinion  seems  to  have  been  at  one  time 
mainlained  (Origen,  Traet,  in  Afait.  xxxy),  few  would 
now  hołd  that  MatL  xxyi  and  Mark  xiy  are  reports  of 
two  distinct  eyents.  Few,  except  critics  bent  like 
Schleiermacher  and  Strauss  on  getting  up  a  case  against 
the  historical  yeracity  of  the  eyangelists,  could  persoade 
themselyes  that  the  narratiye  of  Lukę  yii,Uiffering  as  it 
does  in  well-nigh  eyery  circumstance,  is  but  a  misplaced 
and  embellbhed  yersion  of  the  incident  which  the  first 
two  Grospels  connect  with  the  last  week  of  our  Lord's 
ministry.  The  supposition  that  there  were  three  anoint- 
ings  has  found  fayor  with  Origen  (Lc)  and  Lightfoot 
(Jlarm,  Erang.  ad  loc,  and  Hor,  J/eb,  in  Matt.  zxyi) ; 
but  while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  remoyed  soroe  harmonistic 
difficnlties,  there  is,  on  the  other,  something  improbable, 
to  the  yerge  of  being  inconceiyable,  in  the  repetition 
within  three  days  of  the  same  scenę,  at  the  same  place, 
with  precisely  the  same  murmur  and  the  same  reproof. 
We  are  iefb  to  the  condusion  adopted  by  the  great  ma- 
jority  of  interpretera,  that  the  Gospels  record  two  anoint- 
ings,  one  in  some  city  unnamed  (Capernaum  and  Nain 
haye  been  suggested),  during  our  Lord'8  Galibean  min- 
istry (Lukę  vii),  the  other  at  Bethany,  before  the  last 
entry  into  Jeruśalem  (Matt.  xxvi;  Mark  xiy;  John 
xii). 

We  come,  then,  to  the  qucstion  whether  in  these  two 
narratiyes  we  meet  with  one  woman  or  with  two.  The 
one  passage  adduced  for  the  former  oonclnsion  is  John 
xi,  2.  It  has  been  urged  (Maldonatus,  w  Maif^  xxyi, 
and  Joan,  xi,  2;  Acta  Sanctorum,  July  2*2)  that  the 
words  which  we  find  there  ("  It  was  that  Maiy  which 
anointed  the  Lord  with  ointment  .  .  .  whose  brother 
Lazarus  was  sick")  could  not  possibly  refer  by  antidpa- 
tion  to  the  history  which  was  about  to  foUow  in  eh.  xii, 
and  must  therefore  presuppose  some  fact  known  through 
the  other  Gospels  to  the  Church  at  large,  and  that  fact, 
it  is  inferred,  is  found  in  the  history  of  Lukę  viL 
Against  this  it  has  been  said,  on  the  other  side,  that  the 
assumptłon  thus  madę  is  entirely  an  arbitrar}'  one,  and 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  tracę  of  the  life  of  Maiy 
of  Bethany  ever  baving  been  one  of  open  and  flagrant 
impnńty.  There  is,  therefore,  but  slender  eyidence  for 
the  assumption  that  the  two  anointings  were  the  acts 
of  one  and  the  same  woman,  and  that  woman  the  sister 
of  Lazamsi    That  she  may  haye  been  in  the  later  scenę 


ia  probable,  but  owtainly  not  in  the  eaiiier.    See  Kob  S^ 
bdow. 

There  is,  if  possible,  still  less  reason  for  the  identifica- 
tion  of  Mary  if  agdalene  with  the  chief  actor  in  dther 
history.  When  her  name  appears  in  Lukę  yiii,  8,  there 
is  not  one  word  to  oonnect  it  with  the  history  that  im- 
mediatdy  precedes.  Though  poesible,  it  is  at  least  un- 
likely  that  such  a  one  as  the  "sinner*'  would  at  once 
have  been  received  as  the  chosen  oompanion  of  Joaima 
and  Salome,  and  have  gone  ftom  town  to  town  with 
them  and  the  disdples.  Lastly,  the  description  that  is 
giyen — **  Out  of  whom  went  seyen  deyils" — pointa,  as 
has  been  stated,  to  a  form  of  suffering  all  but  abeolutdy 
incompatible  with  the  life  implied  in  aftaprw\óc,  and 
to  a  yery  different  work  of  heiding  from  that  of  the  di- 
vine  words  of  pardon— "Thy  sins  be  forgiyen  thec.'* 
To  say,  aa  has  been  said,  that  the  ^  seyen  deyils*'  are  the 
"  many  sins^  (Greg.  Mag.  Horn,  in  Erang,  25  and  53), 
is  to  identify  two  things  which  are  separated  in  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  N.  T.  by  the  clearest  linę  of  demar- 
catioiu  The  argument  that  because  Mary  Magdalenę 
is  mentioned  so  soon  afterwards,  she  must  be  the  same 
as  the  woman  of  Lukę  vii  (Butler's  LiceM  oftke  Saitasy 
July  22),  is  simply  puerile.  It  would  be  just  as  reason- 
able  to  identify  **the  sinner"  with  Susanna.  Neyer, 
perhaps,  has  a  figment  so  utterly  baseless  obtained  so 
wide  an  acceptance  as  that  which  we  connect  with  the 
name  of  the  "  penitent  Magdalenę.*^  It  is  to  be  regret- 
ted  that  the  chapter-heading  of  the  A.  Y.  of  Lukę  yii 
should  seem  to  give  a  ąuasi-authoritatire  sanction  to  a 
tradition  so  utterly  uncertain,  and  that  it  should  haye 
been  perpetuated  in  connection  with  a  great  work  of 
mercy. 

2.  The  belief  that  Mary  of  Bethany  and  Mary  Mag- 
dalenę are  identical  is  yet  morę  startling.  Not  one  sin- 
gle circumstance,  except  that  of  loye  and  reyercnce  for 
their  Master,  is  oommon.  The  epithet  Magdalenę,  what- 
ever  may  be  its  meaning,  seems  chosen  for  the  expres8 
purpose  of  distinguishing  her  from  all  other  Marya 
No  one  eyangelist  giyes  the  slightest  hint  of  identity. 
Lukę  mentions  Martha  and  her  sister  Mary  in  x,  88, 
8d,  as  thuugh  neither  had  been  named  before.  John, 
who  gives  the  fullest  account  of  both,  keeps  their  dis- 
tinct indiyiduality  most  prominent.  The  only  nimi/a- 
erum  of  an  argument  on  behalf  of  the  identity  is  that, 
if  we  do  not  admit  it,  we  haye  no  record  of  the  sister  of 
Lazarus  haying  been  a  witness  of  the  resurrection. 

III.  Traditiont, — 1.  On  the  above  Identification, — ^Thia 
lack  of  eyidence  in  the  N.  T.  itself  is  not  compensated 
by  any-  such  w^eight  of  authority  as  would  indicate  a 
really  trustworthy  tradition.  Two  of  the  earliest  writers 
who  allude  to  the  histories  of  the  anointing — Clement 
of  Alexandria  iPmdoff,  ii,  8)  and  Tertullian  (De  Pudic. 
chap.  8) — say  nothing  that  would  imply  that  they  ac- 
oepted  it.  The  language  of  Irenanis  (iii,  4)  is  against 
it.  Origen  (^  c)  discusses  the  ąuestion  fully,  and  re- 
jects  iL  He  is  ibllowed  by  the  whole  succession  of  the 
expo«itore  of  the  Eastem  Church :  Theophitus  of  Anti- 
och,  Macarius,  Chr}'soetom,  Theophylact.  The  traditiona 
of  that  Church,  when  they  wandered  into  the  regiona 
of  conjecture,  took  another  direction,  and  suggested  the 
identity  of  Mary  Magdalenę  with  the  daughter  of  the 
Syro-Phoenician  woman  of  Mark  yii,  26  (Nicephorns,  ff, 
E.  i,  33).  In  the  Western  Church,-  howeyer,  the  other 
belief  began  to  spread.  At  first  it  is  mentioned  hesitat- 
ingly,  as  by  Ambroee  (De  Viry,  VeLy  and  m  Luc,  lib.  yi), 
and  Jerome  (in  MatL  xxyi,  2 ;  contr,  Jorin,  c  16).  Au- 
gustine  at  one  time  inclines  to  it  (De  Con$ens,  Etang, 
c  69),  at  another  speaka  yery  doubtingly  {Tract,  tn 
Joann,  49).  At  the  close  of  the  first  great  period  of 
Church  history,  Gregory  the  Great  takes  up  both  no- 
tions,  embodiea  them  in  bis  Homilies  (in  Ev,  25,  58), 
and  stamps  them  with  his  authority.  The  reyerenoe 
felt  for  him,  and  the  constant  use  of  his  works  as  a 
text-book  of  theology  during  the  whole  mediayal  pe- 
riod, secured  for  the  hypothesis  a  corrency  which  it 
neyer  woold  haye  gained  on  its  own  merita.    The  ser- 
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yices  of  the  Feast  of  St.  Maiy  Magdalenę  were  con- 
BtTucted  on  the  assumption  of  its  Łruth  (Brer.  Rom.  in 
JuL  22).  Hymns,  and  paintings,  and  sculpUires  fixed 
it  deep  in  the  minds  of  the  Western  nations,  France 
and  £ngland  being  foremost  in  their  reverence  for  the 
saint  whose  history  appealed  to  their  eympathies.  (See 
below.)  In  pardcular,  that  paseage  in  Lukę  has  been 
adopted  as  the  lesson  of  the  day  for  her  festiral  (Meyer 
on  Lukę  vii,  37),  and  her  name  has  paased  into  all  the 
languages  of  Western  Christendom  as  espressire  of  a 
female  penitent.  Deyling  {Obśs.  Sacr»  iii,  261)  give8  a 
history  both  of  the  progress  of  the  Identification  and  of 
those  controrersies,  especially  in  the  GaUic  Cburch, 
which  resulted  in  the  distinction  being  again  drawn 
between  them;  and  a  testimony  to  the  success  with 
which  this  was  done  will  be  found  in  Daniel  (Tketaunis 
Hymnologicui,  ii,  129),  who  tells  us  that  in  the  niissals 
of  yarious  churches,  the  words  ^  Peccatricem  absolristi" 
were  substituted  for  those  which  unąuestionably  belong 
to  that  noble  hymn,  the  Diei  Ira,  in  its  original  condi> 
tion, "  Qui  Mariam  absoliruti."  Well-nigh  aU  ecclesias- 
tical  writers,  after  the  time  of  Gregora*  the  Great  (Al- 
bert the  Great  and  Thomas  Aquinas  are  exoeptions), 
take  it  for  granted.  When  it  was  first  ąuestioned  by 
Feirre  d'Etaple8  (Faber  Stapulensis)  in  the  early  Bibli- 
cal  criticism  of  the  16th  century,  the  new  opinion  was 
formally  condemned  by  the  Sorbonne  {Ada  Sanctorunif 
L  c.),  and  denounced  by  buhop  Fisher  of  Rochester. 
The  Prayer-book  of  1549  follows  in  the  wake  of  the 
Breyiary ;  bpt  in  that  of  1552,  either  on  acoount  of  the 
unoertainty  or  for  other  reasons,  the  feast  disappears. 
The  Book  of  Homilies  gives  a  doubtful  testimony.  lu 
one  passage  the  "sinful  woman"  is  mentioned  withont 
any  notice  of  her  being  the  same  as  the  Magdalenę 
{Semum  on  Repentancej  part  ii) ;  in  another  it  depends 
upon  a  comma  whether  the  two  are  distinguished  or 
identified  (iUd.  part  it).  The  translators  under  James 
I,  as  has  been  stated,  adopted  the  received  tradition. 
Since  that  period  there  has  been  a  gradually  accumu> 
lating  cotuenstu  against  it.  Calvin,  Grotius,  Hammond, 
Casaubon,  among  older  critics,  Bengel,  Lampe,  Gres- 
well,  Alford,  Wordsworth,  Stier,  Meyer,  Ellicott,  Ols- 
hausen,  among  later,  agree  in  rejecting  it  Komamst 
writers  even  (Tillemont,  Dupin,  Estius)  have  borne 
their  protest  against  it  in  whole  or  in  part ;  and  books 
that  represent  the  present  teaching  of  the  Gallican 
Church  reject  entirely  the  Identification  of  the  two  Ma- 
rys  as  an  unhappy  mistake  (Mignę,  IHct.  de  le  BibU). 
The  mediieval  tndition  has,  however,  found  defenders 
in  Baronius,  the  writers  of  the  A  (Ua  Sanctorum,  Maldo- 
natus,  bbhop  Andrewes,  Lightfoot,  Isaac  Williama,  and 
Dr.  Pusev. 

2.  It  rematns  to  give  the  substance  of  the  legend 
formed  out  of  these  combinations.  At  some  time  before 
the  oommencemcnt  of  our  Łord*s  ministry,  a  great  sor- 
row  fell  upon  the  household  of  Bethany.  The  younger 
of  the  two  sistetB  fell  from  her  purity  and  sank  into  the 
depths  of  shame.  Her  Ufe  was  that  of  one  possessed  by 
the  "^  8even  devils"  of  undeanness.  From  the  city  to 
which  she  then  went,  or  from  her  harlot-like  adom- 
ments,  she  was  known  by  the  new  name  of  Magdalenę. 
Then  she  hears  of  the  Deliverer,  and  repents,  and  lores, 
and  Ib  forgiren.  Then  she  is  reoeived  at  once  into  the 
fellowship  of  the  holy  women  and  ministers  to  the  Lord, 
and  is  reoeived  back  again  by  her  sister  and  dwells  wtth 
her,  and  shows  that  she  has  chosen  the  good  part.  The 
death  of  Lazarus  and  his  return  to  life  are  new  motives 
to  her  gratitude  and  love ;  and  she  shows  them,  as  she 
had  shown  them  before,  anointing  no  longer  the  feet 
only,  but  the  head  also  of  her  Lord.  She  watches  by 
the  cross,  and  is  present  at  the  sepulchre,  and  witnesses 
the  resurrection.  Then  (the  legend  goes  on,  when  the 
work  of  fantastic  combination  is  coropleted),  after  some 
years  of  waiting,  she  goes  with  Lazarus,  and  Martha, 
and  Maumin  (one  of  the  serenty)  to  Marseillea.  Comp. 
Lazarus.  They  land  there ;  and  she,  leaving  Martha 
to  morę  actire  work,  retires  to  a  cave  in  the  neighbor- 


hood  of  Arles,  and  there  leads  a  life  of  penitence  Ibr 
thirty  yeara  When  she  dies  a  church  is  bnilt  in  ha 
honor,  and  miracles  are  wrought  at  her  tomh.  Ooris 
the  Frank  is  healed  by  her  intercession,  and  his  new 
faith  is  strengthened ;  and  the  chiralry  of  France  <kKS 
homage  to  her  name  as  to  that  of  the  greater  Bitor. 

Such  was  the  full-grown  form  of  the  Western  starr. 
In  the  East  there  was  a  different  tradition.  Kicepbo> 
rus  {H,  E,  ii,  10)  states  that  she  went  to  Romę  to  mccase 
Pilate  for  his  unrighteous  judgment ;  Modcstos,  patri- 
arch  of  Constantinople  (Horn,  in  Mariaś\  that  she  cane 
to  Ephesus  with  the  Yii^gin  and  St.  John,  and  died  cnd 
was  buried  there.  The  emperor  Leo  the  Philoaopber 
(cir.  890)  brought  her  body  from  that  city  to  Constan- 
tinople (A  eta  Sanctorumj  L  c.),  and  deposited  it  in  the 
church  of  St.  Lazarus.  The  day  of  her  festiral,  in  bcich 
the  Eastem  and  Western  Church,  is  July  22. 

The  name  appears  to  haye  been  conspicuous  enough, 
either  among  the  living  members  of  the  Chorcb  at  Je- 
rusalem  or  in  their  written  rccorcfe,  to  attract  the  notioe 
of  their  Jewbh  opponents.  l*he  Talmudista  record  a 
tradition,  oonfused  enough,  that  Stada  or  Sałda,  whotn 
they  represent  as  the  mother  of  the  Prophet  of  Naza- 
reth,  was  known  by  this  name  as  a  "  plaiter  or  twiner 
of  hair;"  that  she  was  the  wtfe  of  Paphus  ben-«Tehodah, 
a  contemporary  of  Gamaliel,  Joshna,  and  Akiba ;  and 
that  she  griered  and  angerćd  him  by  her  wantonness 
(Lightfoot,  Hor,  Heb.  on  Matt«  xxvi;  Harm.  Krang,  oo 
Lukę  viii,  8).  It  seems,  however,  firam  the  fuller  report 
given  by  Eisenmenger,  that  there  were  two  woniai  to 
whom  the  Talmudtsts  gave  this  name,  and  tbe  w-ife  of 
Paphus  is  not' the  one  whom  they  identified  with  the 
Mary  Magdalenę  of  the  Gospels  (^EnldrckL  Judtnth,  i, 
277).  There  is  a  pretended  history  of  her  aaid  to  hare 
been  written  in  Hebrew  by  Marada,  8ervant  of  Martha, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  forgeiy  (Calmet*8  Diiy 
tionary  o/ the  Bibie). 

There  is,  lastJy,  the  strange  supposition  (rińng  oot 
of  an  attempt  to  evade  some  of  the  harmonistic  difficul- 
ties  of  the  resurrection  history)  that  there  were  iwo 
women  both  knoMm  by  this  name,  and  both  among  those 
who  went  early  to  the  sepulchre  (Lampe,  Camau  in  Jo- 
amt ;  Ambrose,  Comm.  in  Luc  x,  24). 

3.  Mart,  the  Sister  of  Lazarus.  For  much  of 
the  Information  connected  with  this  name,  comp.  Laz- 
arus and  Mart  Maodalenc  The  facts  strictly  pcr- 
sonal  to  her  are  but  few.  She  and  her  sister  Martha 
appear  in  Lukę  x,  40  as  receiving  Christ  in  their  honse. 
The  contrasted  temperaments  of  the  two  sisters  hare 
already  been  in  part  discussed.  See  Martha.  Mary 
sat  listening  eagerly  for  every  woid  that  fcU  from  the 
divine  Teacher.  She  had  chosen  the  good  part,  tbe  life 
that  had  found  its  unity,  the  **  one  thing  needfulj"  in 
rising  from  the  earthly  to  the  heavenly,  no  longer  di»- 
tracted  by  the  **  many  things**  of  earth.  The  same  cfaar> 
acter  shows  itself  in  the  history  of  John  xi.  Her  grief 
is  deeper,  but  less  active.  She  sita  still  in  the  hoose. 
She  wUl  not  go  to  meet  the  fricnds  who  come  on  tbe 
formal  vi8it  of  consolation.  But  when  her  sister  tells 
her  secretly,  **  The  Master  is  come  and  calleth  for  tbee," 
she  rises  quickly  and  goes  forth  at  once  (John  xi,  20, 
28).  Those  who  have  watched  the  depth  of  her  grief 
have  but  one  explanation  for  the  sudden  change :  **  She 
goeth  to  the  grave  to  weep  there !"  Her  first  thought, 
when  she  sees  the  Teacher  in  whose  power  and  love  she 
had  trusted,  is  one  of  oomplaint  **  She  fell  down  at  his 
fect,  saying,  Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been  here,  m^'  brother 
had  not  died."  Up  to  this  point  her  relation  to  the  di- 
vine  Friend  had  been  one  of  reverence,  receiving  rather 
than  giving,  blesscd  in  the  consciousncss  of  his  favor. 
But  the  great  joy  and  lovc  which  her  brother*s  return 
to  life  called  up  in  her,  pourcd  themseWes  out  in  laryi^er 
measurc  than  had  been  seen  before.  The  treasured  ala- 
baster-box  of  ointment  was  brought  forth  at  the  finał 
feast  of  Bethany  (John  xii,  8).  A.D.  29.  Matthew  and 
Mark  keep  back  her  name.     See  Amotntikg. 

Of  her  after-history  we  know  nothing.    The  codesi- 
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astical  tnditionB  about  her  ara  based  on  the  nnfounded 
hypothesU  of  her  identity  with  Mary  Magdalenę. — 
Smith. 

4.  Mary,  the  (Wifk)  of  Clopab  {Mapia  t)  tov 
KAoiira,  A.  Y.  "  of  Cleophaa"),  described  by  John  as 
Btanding  by  the  cross  of  Jesus  in  company  with  his 
mother  and  Mary  Magdalenę  (John  xiz.  25).  The 
same  group  of  women  is  described  by  Matthew  as  oon- 
sUttng  of  Mary  Magdalenę,  and  Mary  [the  mother]  of 
James  and  Joses,  and  the  mother  of  Zebedee's  children" 
(Matu  xxvu,  56) ;  and  by  Mark,  as  **  Mary  Magdalenę, 
and  Mary  [the  mother]  of  James  the  Little  and  of  Joses, 
and  Salome"  (Mark  xv,  40).  From  a  comparison  of 
thcse  passages,  it  appears  that "  Mary  of  Clopas,"  and 
**Mary  of  James  the  Little  and  of  Joses,"  are  the  same 
person,  and  that  she  was  the  sister  of  Mary  the  Yirgin. 
The  arguments,  prepouderating  on  the  affiraiatlTe  side, 
for  this  Mary  being  (acoording  to  the  A.y.  translation) 
the  wife  of  Clopas  or  Alpluens,  and  the  mother  of  James 
the  Little,  Joses,  Jude,  8imon,  and  their  sisters,  have 
been  given  under  the  beadiiig  James. 

To  8olve  the  difficulties  of  this  yerse  the  following 
supposition  has  been  suggested :  (1)  That  the  two  dauses 
**  hifl  mother^s  sister"  and  "  Mary  of  Clopas"  are  not  in 
appoeition,  and  that  John  meant  to  designate  four  per- 
sons  as  present,  namely,  the  mother  of  Jesus ;  her  sister, 
to  whom  he  does  not  assign  any  name;  Mary  of  Clopas; 
and  Mary  Magdalenę  (Lange).  It  has  been  further  sug- 
gested that  this  8ister's  name  was  Salome,  wife  of  Zebe- 
dee  (Wieseler).  This  is  avoiding,  not  solying  a  diffi- 
culty.  John  could  not  hare  expres8ed  himself  aa  he 
does  had  he  meant  morę  than  three  persons.  It  has 
been  suggested  (2)  that  the  word  ditk^ri  is  not  here  to 
be  taken  in  its  strict  sense,  but  rather  in  the  laxer  ac- 
ceptation,  which  it  dearly  does  bear  in  other  placM. 
Mary,  wife  of  Clopas,  it  has  been  said,  was  not  the  sister, 
but  the  coiisin  of  Mary  the  Yirgin  (see  Wordsworth,  Gr, 
TeaLf  Preface  to  the  Epistle  of  Sl  James).  There  is 
notbing  in  this  suggestion  which  is  objectionable,  or 
which  can  be  disproved.  But  it  is  hardly  consistent 
wiUi  the  terms  of  close  relationship  assigned  to  the  con- 
nected  members  of  the  holy  family.  See  Bbethrek 
OF  ouB  LoRi).  By  many,  therefore,  it  has  been  con- 
tended  (^)  that  the  two  Marys  were  literally  sisters- 
german.  ""  That  it  is  far  from  impossible  for  two  sisters 
to  have  the  same  name  may  be  seen  by  any  one  who 
will  cast  his  eye  over  Betham's  Genealogical  Tables. 
To  name  no  others,  his  eye  will  at  once  light  on  a  pair 
of  Antonias  and  a  pair  of  Octavias,  the  danghters  of  the 
same  father,  and  in  one  case  of  different  mothers,  in  the 
other  of  the  same  mother.  If  it  be  objected  that  these 
are  merely  gentilic  names,  another  table  will  give  two 
Cleopatras.  It  is  quite  possible,  too,  that  the  same  cause 
which  operates  at  present  in  Spain  may  have  been  at 
work  formerly  in  Judea.  Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses, 
may  have  been  the  holy  woman  after  whom  Jewish 
motheiB  called  their  daughters,  just  as  Spanish  mothers 
not  unfreqnently  give  the  name  of  Mary  to  their  chil- 
dren,  małe  and  female  alike,  in  honor  of  Mary  the  Yir- 
gin. (Maria,  Maria-Pia,  and  Maria-Imroacolata,  are  the 
first  names  of  three  of  the  sisters  of  the  late  king  of  the 
Two  Sicilies.)  This  is  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  two 
names  are  identical,  but,  on  a  close  examination  of  the 
Greek  text,we  find  that  it  is  possible  that  this  was  not 
the  case.  Mary  the  Yirgin  is  Mapiófi ;  her  suter  is 
Mapia.  It  is  morę  than  possible  that  these  names 
are  the  Greek  representatires  of  two  forms  which  the 
antiąae  D*^^^  had  then  taken ;  and  as  in  pronunciation 
the  emphasis  would  have  been  thrown  on  the  last  sylla- 
ble  in  MapińfA^  while  the  finał  letter  in  Mapia  would 
haTC  been  almost  unheard,  there  would,  upon  this  hy- 
potheńfii,  have  been  a  greater  difference  in  the  sbters' 
names  than  theie  is  between  Mary  and  Maria  among 
ourselyes.  The  ordinary  explanation  that  Mapiófi  is 
the  Hebraic  form,  and  Mapia  the  Greek  form,  and  that 
the  difference  is  in  the  use  of  the  eyangelista,  not  in  the 


name  itself,  seems  scarcely  adequate :  for  why  should 
the  erangelists  inyariably  employ  the  Hebnic  form 
when  writing  of  Mary  the  Yirgin,  and  the  Greek  form 
when  writing  about  all  the  other  Marys  in  the  Gospel 
history?  It  is  tnie  that  this  distinction  is  not  con- 
stantly  obsenred  in  the  readings  of  the  Codex  Yatica- 
nus,  the  Codex  Ephraemi,  and  a  few  other  MSS. ;  but 
there  is  sufficient  agreement  in  the  majority  of  the  cod- 
ices  to  determine  the  usage.  That  it  b  possible  for  a 
name  to  deyelop  into  several  kindred  forms,  and  for  these 
forms  to  be  considered  suffidently  distinct  appellations 
for  two  or  morę  brothers  or  sisters,  is  evidenced  by  our 
daily  eKperience"  (Smith).  "  We  ftnd  that  the  high- 
priest  Onias  III  had  a  brother  also  named  Onias,  who 
eyentually  succeeded  him  in  his  office  under  the  adopt- 
ed  name  of  Menelaus.  We  have  the  authority  of  the 
earliest  traditions  for  the  opinion  that  our  Lord'8  mother 
had  at  least  one  sister  called  Mary.  Indeed,  it  is  an  old 
opinion  that  Anna,  the  mother  of  the  Yirgin  Mary,  had 
three  daughters  of  that  name  by  different  husbands; 
and  Dr.  Routh,  in  his  ReliquuB  Sacrof,  giyes  na  from  Pa- 
pias,  the  scholar  of  John  (ex  Cod,  MS,  Bibl,  BodL  2897), 
the  following  ennmeration  of  four  Marys  of  the  K.  T. : 
1.  Maria,  Mater  Domini ;  2.  Maria,  Cleophs  stye  Alphaei 
uxor,  qu«  fuit  mater  Jacobi  Episcopi  et  Apostoli,  et  Si- 
monis,  et  lliadsi,  et  cujusdam  Joseph ;  8.  Maria  Salome, 
uxor  Źebedai,  mater  Johannts  eyangeliste  et  Jacobi ;  4. 
Maria  Magdalenę.  It  is  further  stated,  in  this  fragment 
of  Papias,  that  both  Mary,  the  wife  of  Cleophas,  and 
Mary  Salome,  were  aunts  of  our  Lord,  and  conseąnently 
sisters  of  the  Yirgin  Mary"  (Kitto).  Finally,  most  in- 
terpreten,  regarding  all  the  aboye  positions  as  nntena- 
ble,  or,  at  least,  improbable,  suppose  (4)  that  the  two 
Marys  were  sisters^in^w  by  yirtue  of  haying  married 
brothers^  L  e.  Joseph  and  Alphaeus  or  Clopas,  and  afler- 
wards,  perhaps  by  a  Leyirate  marriage,  haying  become 
the  wiyes  of  the  same  husband,  namdy,  Joseph  the  sur- 
yiyor.     See  Alpraus. 

The  only  knowledge  we  hayo  of  this  Mary,  besides 
the  aboye  facts  of  her  sons,  and  of  her  prcsence  at  the 
crudfixion,  is  that  she  was  that  **  other  Mary"  who,  with 
Mary  Magdalenę,  attended  the  body  of  Christ  to  the 
sepulchre  when  taken  down  from  the  cross  (Matt.  xxyii, 
61 ;  Mark  xy,  47 ;  Lukę  xxiii,  56).  She  was  also  among 
those  who  went  on  the  moming  of  the  first  day  of  the 
week  to  the  sepulchre  to  anoint  the  body,  and  who  be- 
came  the  first  witnesses  of  the  resurrection  (Matt.  xxyiii, 
1 ;  Mark  xyi,  1 ;  Lukę  xxiy,  1).    A.D.  29. 

5.  Mary,  thb  mothbr  of  John,  burnamed  Mark 
(Mapia  »/  ptirrip  'liuawou  tov  iinKa\ovftii'ov  MapKov, 
Acts  xii,  12).  A.D.  44.  The  woman  known  by  this  de- 
scription  must  haye  been  among  the  earliest  disciples. 
We  leam  from  Col.  iy.  10  that  she  was  sister  to  Bama- 
bas,  and  it  would  appear  from  Acts  iy,  87 ;  xii,  12,  that, 
while  the  brother  gaye  up  his  land  and  brought  the 
prooeeds  of  the  sale  into  the  common  treasury  of  the 
Church,  the  sister  gaye  up  her  house  to  be  ueed  as  one 
of  its  chief  places  of  meeting.  The  fact  that  Peter  went 
to  that  house  on  his  release  from  prison  indicates  that 
there  was  some  special  intimacy  (Acts  xii,  12)  between 
them,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  language  which  he 
uses  towards  Mark  as  being  his  "son"  (1  Pet.  y,  18). 
She,  it  may  be  added,  must  haye  been,  like  Barnabas,  of 
the  tribe  of  Leyi,  and  may  haye  been  connected,  as  hc 
was,  with  Cyprus  (Acts  iy,  86).  It  has  been  surmirad 
that  filial  anxiety  about  her  welfare  during  the  persecu- 
tłons  and  the  famine  which  harassed  the  Church  at  Je- 
rusalem,  was  the  chief  cause  of  Mark>  withdrawal  from 
the  missionary  labors  of  Paul  and  Barnabas.  The  tra- 
dition  of  a  Uter  age  represented  the  place  of  meeting  for 
the  disdples,  and  therefore  probably  the  house  of  Mary, 
as  haying  stood  on  the  upper  slope  of  Zioń,  and  affirmed 
that  it  had  been  the  scenę  of  the  wonder  of  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  had  escaped  the  generał  destruction  of  the 
city  by  Titus,  and  was  still  used  as  a  church  in  the  4th 
century  (Epiphan.  De  Pond,  et  Mena^  xiy ;  Cyril  Uieroeol. 
Catech,  xyi).— Smith.    See  Mark. 
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6.  A  Christuin  female  at  Romę,  mentioned  by  Paul  as 
having  formerly  treated  faim  with  spectal  kindness  (Rom. 
xTi,  6).  A.D.  54.  Ab  thU  is  Łhe  only  Hebrew  name  in 
the  lut  (Jouatt,  ad  loc),  and  as  the  reading  iic  rmac  in 
the  same  Terae  is  disputed,  it  is  possible  that  she  was 
not  a  native  of  Home. 

Mary  or  Aoreda.    See  Aoreda,  Maria  de. 

Mary  of  Eoypt,  a  saint  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church^according  to  ber  legend,  ran  away  from  her  |>ar- 
ents  when  twelve  years  of  age ;  led  a  very  dissolute  Ufe 
for  seveuteen  yeais  at  Alexandria,  and  tben  joined  a 
party  of  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem,  witb  the 
intention  of  liYiog  there  in  the  same  nAniier.  Arriving 
in  that  city,  she  wished  to  visit  the  Churcb  of  the  Holy 
Sepuichre,  but  was  beld  back  by  an  unseen  power;  she 
then  knelt  before  an  image  of  Mary,  and  vowed  to  re- 
form her  life.  She  was  now  permitted  to  enter  the 
churcb,  and,  after  praying  to  the  cross,  asked  the  Vir- 
gin  to  direct  her  what  she  should  do  to  be  agreeable  to 
God.  A  supematural  voice  toki  her  to  go  to  the  other 
side  of  Jordan,  into  the  wUdemeas.  Mary  obeyed,  and 
lived  there  forŁy-seven  years,  enduring  pri^ations  of  all 
kinds,  until  the  roonk  Zoeimus  discoyered  her  one  day, 
an  old,  naked,  sunbumt  ¥roman,  covered  with  wbite  hair. 
She  asked  him  for  his  cloak,  his  prayers,  and  his  bless- 
ing;  related  to  him  ber  history,  and  asked  him  to  come 
to  see  heragain  in  a  year,  and  to  bring  her  the  com- 
munion.  As  he  came  at  the  appointed  time,  she  met 
him  and  oommuned  with  him.  But  when  he  went  again 
to  her,  as  appointed,  three  years  aflerwaids,  he  found 
only  a  corpse,  and  her  name  written  beside  her  on  the 
sand.  After  he  had  long  tried  in  vain  to  dig  a  grave 
to  bury  her,  a  lion  came  and  helped  him.  According  to 
the  generał  opinion,  she  died  during  the  reign  of  Theo- 
dosius  the  Younger.  Her  gnive  b^me  a  great  shrine, 
and  a  number  of  churches  and  chapełs  were  placed  un- 
der  her  protection.  She  is  most  honored  in  the  Greek 
Church,  and  is  commemorated  on  the  2d  of  ApriL  See 
C  Baronii  Martyrologinni  Romanun  (Moguntice,  1631, 
p.  209  sq.) ;  Herzog,  JUal^EncykhpiUlief  ix,  lOó.  (J. 
N.P.) 

Mary,  queen  of  Enołand,  daughter  of  Henry  YHI 
by  his  first  wife,  Catharine  of  Aragon,  is  commonly  called 
BUyody  Quefn  Mary,  on  account  of  her  crueł  persecutions 
of  the  Proteitants — *'  a  history  of  horrora  exceeded  only 
by  the  persecutions  in  the  Netherlands  by  Alva,  and  of 
Louis  XIV  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes." 
She  was  bom  at  Greenwich,  on  the  18th  (Bumet  says 
19th)  of  Febmary,  1516.  The  only  living  one  of  sev- 
eral  chtldren  borne  by  her  motber,  ihe  was  on  this  ac- 
count, according  to  Burnet  and  because  her  father  was 
then  "out  of  hopes  of  morę  children,"  declared  tn  1518 
princess  of  Wales,  and  sent  to  Ludlow,  to  hołd  her  oourt 
there,  di^ers  matches  being  projected  for  her,  nonę  of 
which,  however,  were  carried  into  effect.  After  the  di- 
Yorce  of  Catharine,  and  Henry'8  marriage  of  Annę  Bo- 
le>ni,  Mary'8  position  waned  at  court,  and  finally  the  title 
of  princess  of  Wales  was  transferred  to  princess  Elisa- 
beth,  soon  after  she  came  into  the  world.  Mary  had 
been  brought  up  from  her  infancy  in  a  strong  attach- 
roent  to  the  ancient  religion,  under  the  care  of  her  motb- 
er, and  Mart^aret,  countess  of  Saltsbury,  the  effect  of 
whose  instructions  was  not  impaired  by  the  subseąuent 
lesaons  of  the  leamed  Ludovicus  Tires,  who,  though 
somewhat  inclined  to  the  Reformed  opinions,  was  ap- 
pointed by  Henry  to  be  her  Latin  tutor.  The  profli- 
gate  conduct  of  her  father,  and  the  wrongs  inflicted 
upon  her  mother,  naturally  had  the  effect  of  making  her 
still  morę  attached  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  But  im- 
medtately  after  the  execution  of  queen  Annę  in  1536, 
a  reconcilement  took  place  between  Henry  and  his  el- 
dest  daughter,  who  was  now  prerailed  upon  to  make  a 
forraal  acknowledgroent  both  of  Henry's  ecclesiastical 
Bupremacy — utterly  refusing  "  the  bishop  of  Rome*s  pre- 
tended  authońty,  power,  and  jurisdiction  within  this 
realm  heretofore  usurped" — and  of  the  nullity  of  the 


marriage  of  her  father  ana  mocfaer,  włiieh  she  dedand 
was  **  by  God'8  law  and  man*8  law  ineestmos  and  im- 
UwfuL"  (See  the  *<  Confeasion  of  me,  th«  L^dy  Bfasr." 
as  printed  by  Bumet  [^HitL  RefJ]  from  Łbe  original,  *-  aH 
written  with  her  own  band.")  Thia  Yery  year,  how- 
erer,  shortly  after  the  marriage  of  Jane  Seymour,  a  new 
act  of  suocession  was  passed,  by  which  she  waa  again,  as 
well  as  her  sister  Elizabeth,  dedared  illegitimaie,  snd 
forerer  excluded  from  claimtng  the  inheritanee  of  the 
crown  as  the  king*s  lawful  heir  by  lineal  desceoL  Bat 
as,  by  the  powers  resenred  to  Henry  YUI  of  nominating 
his  own  successor  after  failnre  of  the  tBBoe  of  ąuceo  Jane, 
or  of  any  other  queen  wbom  he  migfat  afterwards  mar- 
ry,  a  possible  chance  was  left  to  Mary,  she  eontimed  to 
yield  an  outward  conformity  to  all  het  father^s  capri- 
ciotts  morements,  even  in  the  mattw  of  religion,  and 
she  so  far  saoceeded  in  regaining  his  favor  that  in  the 
new  act  of  sncoession,  passed  in  1544,  the  inheritanee 
to  the  crown  was  expre8riy  secured  to  ber  iiext  after  her 
brother  Edward  and  his  heirs,  and  any  iasoe  Łhe  king 
might  have  by  his  then  wife  Catharine  Parr.  Upon 
the  death  of  Henrv  YIII  and  the  acoeasion  of  Edward  to 
the  throne  of  England  (1544),  Mary's  hopes  of  reigning 
one  day  over  England  were  darkened  by  the  penisccot 
efforts  of  her  half-brother  to  establish  the  religion  of 
the  Reformers.  Mary*s  compliance  with  the  innoratioBi 
in  religion  in  her  fatber's  time,  aa  we  haye  noted  abore, 
had  been  dictated  merely  by  fear  or  aelf-intereat;  oo 
longer  restrained,  she  manifested  her  fidelity  to  and  af- 
fection  for  the  court  of  Romę  wben,  after  £dwaid's  ae- 
cession,  his  ministers  proceeded  to  place  the  whole  doe- 
trine,  as  well  as  disdpline,  of  the  national  Cborch  opon 
a  new  foundation.  She  openly  refnsed  to  go  akmg  with 
them,  nor  could  all  their  persuastons  and  threats,  aided 
by  thoee  of  hor  brother  himself,  move  her  fhmi  her 
ground.  (Fuli  details  of  the  rarious  attempta  that  weie 
madę  to  prerail  upon  her  may  be  found  in  Bumet's 
History y  p.  417-420,  and  in  kuig  Edwanl'8  JouruaL 
Mention  is  madę  in  the  latter,  under  datę  of  April,  1549, 
of  a  demand  for  the  band  of  the  lady  Mary  by  the  dake 
of  Brunswick,  who  was  informed  by  the  couucil  that 
**  there  waa  talk  for  ber  marriage  with  the  infant  of 
Portugal,  which  being  determined,  he  shonld  have  aa- 
swer."  Abont  ihe  same  time  it  is  noted  that  **  whcraas 
the  emperor^s  ambassador  deared  lea^e,  by  letters  pat- 
ent, that  my  lady  Mary  might  have  mass,  it  was  denied 
him."  On  the  18th  of  March  of  the  foUowing  year  the 
king  writes :  **  The  lady  Mary,  my  sister,  came  to  me  at 
Westminster,  where,  after  salutations,  she  was  calied. 
with  my  oouncil,  into  a  chamber;  where  waa  declared 
how  long  I  had  sufRered  her  mass,  in  hope  of  ber  leoon- 
ciliation,  and  how  now  being  no  hope,  which  I  peroeired 
by  her  letters,  except  I  saw  some  short  amendment,  1 
could  not  bear  iL  She  answered  that  her  soul  was  God's, 
and  her  faith  she  woold  not  change,  nor  diasemble  her 
opinion  with  contrary  doings.  It  was  said,  I  conatzain- 
ed  not  her  faith,  but  wisbed  her  not  as  a  king  to  mle, 
but  as  a  subject  to  obey ;  and  that  her  exam|je  might 
breed  too  much  incon%'enience.")  Had  it  not  been  fiMr 
the  interference  of  Charles  V,  nodoubt  Mary  wouki  hare 
suffered  severe  punishment  for  her  penństency  in  reoumh 
ing  faithful  to  the  pope.  The  empen»r,  who  had  once 
even  asked  her  band,  and  only  witbdrew  his  reqaest  when 
Catharine  was  diyoroed,  madę  it  **  the  oondition  of  his 
friendly  relations  to  the  English  govemment  that  Mary 
be  left  in  the  f^e  enjoyment  of  her  religioas  faith,  and 
the  king  of  England,  rather  than  be  subject  to  war,yiek&- 
ed — but  with  tears"  (Lingard,  Uist.  of  Engi,  Tii,  66  wą)* 
Yet  if  Mary  secured  Uberty  of  conscienoe,  she  secured  it 
at  the  risk  of  a  crown,  for  Mary^s  firm  adherence  to  the 
Roman  faith  finally  induced  Edward,  under  the  inter- 
ested  advice  of  his  minister  Northumberland,  to  attampt 
at  the  close  of  his  life  to  exclude  her  from  the  sutcM 
sion,  and  to  make  over  the  crown  by  will  to  lady  Jane 
Grey,  an  act  which  was  oertainly  withont  any  shadow 
of  legał  force,  and  failed  to  be  of  any  effect.  Althoogb 
lady  Jane  was  actoally  proclaimed  ąueen  opon  the  death 
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of  Edwaid,  Mary  henelf  daimed  the  aown,  and  with 
Bcaicely  sny  resutance  Bectued  the  tbione. 

Mary'8  reign  opeiu  a  new  and  bloody  chapter  in  the 
history  of  £ngland— a  period  in  the  eoclesiaatical  annak 
when  the  łlame  of  Romaniam,  whicb  had  been  slowly 
dy tng,  was  fanned  into  new  lUe,  and,  glaring  up  wild- 
ly*  spent  its  fuli  fuiy,  and  ąuickly  died,  never  to  btum 
anew.  Mary» »  we  have  seen,  was  ever  a  faithful  ad- 
herent to  the  cause  of  Bome ;  she  had  quletly  submit- 
ted  to  the  innoyations  nnder  Henry  YIII  to  aecure  her 
fiathei^B  farors,  but  as  she  giew  older  she  giew  morę 
decided.  Indeed,  ber  own  Icgttimacy  to  the  throne  was 
inyolved  in  her  acknowledgment  of  the  pope.  One  of 
the  pontifis  had  oonfirmed  her  mother's  marriage,  and 
anotber  had  refused  to  annul  it.  Impressed  by  this 
tmth,  she  had  dung  doeely  to  the  Churcb  of  her  in- 
fancy,  even  when  she  seemed  in  danger  of  losing  the 
pńvilege  of  succession,  and  she  faltered  not  when  lady 
Jane  Grey  became  the  avowed  heir  of  her  half-broth- 
er.  Quite  in  contrast  with  this  bearing  is  her  oondnct 
after  the  deoease  of  Edward.  Satasfied  that  the  way  to 
the  throne  could  be  opened  only  by  Protestant  aid,  she 
hesitated  not  to  pledge  to  the  men  of  Suifolk,  wbose  help 
she  inyoked,  **  that  she  would  be  content  with  her  own 
priyate  exercise  of  religion,  and  that  she  would  not  force 
that  of  otbers*"  (Butler,  ii,  4S7 ;  Neale,  i,  68).  She  even 
repeated  a  like  dedaration  to  the  ooondl,  and  renewed 
it  as  late  as  a  month  after  her  aocesaion  to  the  throne. 
Yet  all  this  time  she  was  prepańng  the  way  for  a 
apeedy  return  of  £ngland's  dergy  to  the  Churcb  of 
Bome.  £ven  before  she  had  madę  theee  promises  she 
had  already  sent  a  message  to  the  Pope  announcing  her 
Bcoesaion,  and  giving  in  her  allegiance  to  him  as  a  duti- 
ful  daughter  of  the  Churdi  (Boder,  ii,  487> 

Mary  madę  her  accession  to  the  thione  on  July  19. 
In  the  oourse  of  the  month  of  August,  Bonner  (q,  ▼.), 
Gardiner  (q.  v.),  and  three  other  bishope,  who  had  been 
deposed  for  nonconformity  in  the  late  reign,  were  re- 
stored  to  their  sees,  and  the  mass,  contnury  to  law,  began 
again  to  be  oelebrated  in  many  chnrches.  In  the  iol- 
lowing  month  archbishop  Cranmer  (q.  v.)  and  bishop 
Łatimer  (q.  y.),  haying  opposed  these  poptsh  innoya- 
tions, were  committed  to  the  Tower.  Soon  after  Ridky 
(q.  y.)  was  committed,  and  upon  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
roent,  Oct  6,  only  three  months  after  the  king*s  death, 
but  two  of  the  Beformed  bishops — Taylor  of  Lincoln  and 
Harley  of  Hereford — ^remained  in  their  sees,  while  Pe- 
ter Martyr  (q.y.),  John  k  Lasko  [see  Lasko],  and  other 
foreign  preachers,  were  adyised  to  qu)t  the  oountiy. 
After  the  assembling  of  Parliament  further  steps  were 
taken.  An  act  was  forced  throngh  repealing  all  the 
acts,  nine  in  number,  relating  to  retigion  that  had  been 
passed  in  the  late  reign,  and  restoring  the  Church  to 
the  same  poeition  whicti  it  had  held  at  the  death  of 
Henry  YIIL  Most  high  handed  were  the  games  of 
bishop  Gardiner,  a  man  truły  nnscrupulous  and  yoid  of 
morał  sense.  Seeking  only  to  promote  selfish  ends,  he 
had  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII  been  the  most  subaer- 
yient  instrument  of  the  king  in  securing  the  diyorce 
from  Catharine,  and  to  procure  the  archbishopric  he  now 
played  a  like  unmerctful  gamę  against  all  who  stood 
in  his  way.  The  crime  he  had  perpetrated  he  assured 
Mary  had  been  committed  by  Cranmer,  and  persuaded 
all  that  he  had  eyer  remained  a  most  faithful  seryant 
of  the  pope.  See  Gardiner.  Some  writers  will  even 
baye  it  that  Mary  was  at  this  time  incUned  to  be  just 
to  all  her  subjects,  and  that  she  was  only  led  astray 
by  this  dastardly  but  wiły  eodesiastic  But,  be  this  m 
it  may,  certain  it  b  that  Mary  acted  in  the  interests  of 
Bomanism  only,  quite  tmrotndful  of  the  obligations  she 
bad  assumed  before  the  Protestants.  In  the  Conyo- 
cation,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Po3met's  Cat- 
echism  were  pronounced  "abominable  and  pestiferous 
books."  In  the  lower  house,  six  diyines  disputed  boldly 
against  transubstantiation  for  three  days;  but  when, 
oyerpowered  by  numbers,  they  left  the  house,  four  arti- 
cles  were  firamed  whicb  became  the  test  of  heresy  to  all 


who  snifered  in  this  reign.  They  affirmed  (i)  oommii- 
nion  in  one  kind;  (2)  a  transubsUntiation  of  bread  and 
winę  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  (3)  that  wor- 
ship  sbould  be  rendered  to  the  bost;  (4)  that  Christ  is 
offered  up  as  a  sacrifioe  in  the  mass  (comp.  Butler,  ii, 
440).  Korne  also  promptly  responded,  and  appointed  a 
papai  legate  to  England— cardinal  Pole--bat,  as  Gardi- 
ner bimself  was  desirous  to  secure  the  position  (Soames, 
iy,  77),  he  urged  the  queen  to  requeet  the  legate  to  re- 
main  at  bome,  at  least  until  the  match  proposed  between 
herself.and  Philip  of  Spain,-  the  pious  Catholic,  be  fur- 
ther matured.  There  was  great  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  people  to  this  propoeed  union  with  Spain,  and  it 
was  not  best  to  tńńt  with  popular  opinion.  Indeed,  as 
it  was,  these  measuies,  and  other  indications  giyen  by 
the  court  of  a  determination  to  be  completely  reconciled 
with  Home,  were  foUowed  by  insurrection  (commonly 
known  as  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  its  prindpal  lead- 
er), which  broke  out  in  the  end  of  January,  1564.  It  is 
tnie  this  rebelUon  waa  in  a  few  days  effectually  put 
down,  its  suppression  being  signalized  by  the  executions 
of  the  unfortunate  lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  husband,  the 
lord  Guildford  Dudley,  of  ber  fittber,  the  duke  of  Suf- 
folk,  and,  flnally,  of  Wyat  bimself;  but  the  popular  in- 
dignation,  instead  of  bringing  Mary  to  her  senses,  led 
ber  further  and  further  away  from  the  people  oyer  wfaom 
she  had  foroed  bersdf  as  ruler.  She  was  well  aware 
that  the  people  were  daily  growing  in  dissatisfaction 
because  of  h«r  decision  to  lead  them  back  to  Komę,  and 
yet,  ih  the  face  of  all  this  opposition,  she  contracted  a 
union  with  the  greatest  Koman  CathoUc  power,  the  goy- 
eroment  of  Charles  Y,  by  her  marriage  to  PhUip  II  (q. 
y.),  July  26.  Thongh  the  latter  pledged  bimself  to  the 
pcśformanoe  of  many  concessions  to  the  Englisb,  the 
Spanish  match  remained  exceedingly  unpopnlar. 

Mary's  success  in  quelling  the  rebdlion  whicb  she  bad 
proyoked  gaye  her,  howeyer,  most  complete  ascendency 
oyer  the  reactionists,  and  she  promptly  used  her  couiage 
and  capacity  to  intrench  berself  by  the  aid  of  Home. 
Parliament,  whicb  was  assembled  in  No%'cmber,  was  com- 
pletely under  her  sway,  and,  iuspired  by  her,  obediently 
passed  acts  repealing  the  attainder  of  cardinal  Pole,  who 
had  long  waited  to  make  his  appearance  in  Kngland  aa 
the  papai  legate,  restoring  the  autbority  of  the  pope, 
repealing  all  laws  madę  against  the  see  of  Korne  sińce 
Henry  YIII,  reyiying  the  ancient  statutes  against  her- 
esy, and,  in  short,  re-establishing  the  whole  national  Es- 
tera of  religiotts  policy  as  it  had  exi8ted  preyious  to  the 
first  innoyations  madę  by  her  father.  By  one  of  the 
acts  of  this  session  of  Parliament,  also,  Philip  was  au- 
thorized  to  take  the  title  of  Kiog  of  England  duriiig 
the  queen's  life.  These  measures  became  the  inaugu- 
ral  ceremonies  of  a  nile  of  bloodshed  and  tyranny  that 
dosed  only  with  the  deccase  of  the  principal  author  and 
actor — ^  Bloody  Queen  Mary"  berself. 

Not  content,  howeyer,  with  haying  restored  the  power 
of  the  Church  of  Korne  oyer  the  Anglican  Church,  Mary 
introduced  new  and  seyere  measures  for  the  suppression 
of  those  who  had  dared  to  fuUow  her  father  and  half- 
brother  in  measures  of  ecclesiastical  reform.  Many  of 
the  clergy  had  married.  One  of  her  first  acts  now  was 
the  ejection  of  these  clerg>'.  The  number  of  such,  ac- 
cordług  to  Bumet,  was  12,000  out  of  16,000;  but  this 
seems  exaggerated,  and  we  prefer  to  follow  Butler,  who 
estimates  them  at  a  little  orcr  3,000,  certainly  a  laige 
enough  number  of  men  so  suddenly  deprired  of  their  liy- 
ing,  and,  with  thousands  dependent  upon  them,  at  a 
moment*s  waming  shut  out  from  bome  and  hearth.  To 
say  the  least,  the  measure  was  most  tyrannical;  not 
eyen  the  option  of  di8Solvtng  the  maniage-bond  waa 
giyen,  tbougb  they  bad  been  married  under  the  sano 
tion  of  the  law  of  the  land.  Many  of  the  bishops— six- 
teen  of  them—shared  a  like  fate  with  their  subofdi- 
nates.  The  question,  howeyer,  stiU  remained  to  be  set- 
tled,  Ifow  shall  tke  herttic  be  treatedf  "  Cardinal  Pole, 
from  his  gentler  temper  and  larger  wisdoro,  adyised 
miid  measures  in  order  to  win  them  back;  but,  in  caae 
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Łhey  coiild  not  be  won,  he  would,  eqiially  with  Gardiner 
and  Boniicr,  have  had  them  burned.  Gardiner  was  now 
for  raeasures  of  repression  and  vigor.  Ue  contended 
that  relaxacion  in  the  tirae  of  łlenry  YIII  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  rapid  sprcad  of  the  łiercsy.  Ile  was  disap- 
pointed  of  the  see  of  Canterbury  [whlch  Pole  had  se- 
ctired,  of  course],  and  cnraged  becausc  his  books  against 
the  papai  supremacy  werc  repńiited  and  dbperaed  through 
the  country.  The  queen  was  always  on  the  side  of  the 
seyerest  measures,'^  and  the  remainder  of  the  history  of 
the  reign  of  Mary  is  oocupied  chie6y  with  the  sangui- 
nary  persecutions  of  the  adherents  to  the  Keformed  doc- 
trines.  Most  Protestant  writers  rcckon  that  about  280 
VLctims  pertshed  at  the  stakc  from  Feb.  4,  lo55,  on  wbich 
day  John  Rogers  was  burned  at  Smithfield,  to  Nov.  10, 
1558,  when  the  last  '^  auto-da-fe"  of  the  reign  took  place 
by  the  cxecution  in  the  same  manner  of  three  men  and 
two  women  at  Colchester.  Dr.  Lingard,  the  Koman 
Catholic,  admits  that  afler  expunging  from  the  Protes- 
tant lists  *^  the  namea  of  all  who  were  condemned  as  fel- 
ons  or  traitors,  or  who  died  peaceably  in  their  bods,  or 
who  survived  the  publication  of  their  martyrdom,  or 
who  would  for  their  heterodoxy  have  been  sent  to  the 
stake  by  the  Reformed  prelatcs  themselres,  had  they 
been  in  possession  of  the  power,"  and  making  every 
other  possible  altowance,  tt  will  still  be  found  "  that  in  the 
space  of  four  years  almost  200  persons  perished  in  the 
flames  for  religious  opinion."  The  harrowing  narrativc, 
in  its  details,  raay  be  found  in  part  in  Burnet,  and  in  fuU 
in  Fox'8  Afarłyrology,  Araong  the  most  distinguished 
sufferers  were  Hooper,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  Ferrar  of 
Sl  David's,  Latimer  of  Worcester,  Ridley  of  London, 
and  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Nor  were  the 
sufferings  confined  to  the  stake.  Intolerance  also  car- 
ried  grief,  horror,  and  ferocity  into  all  England  by  the 
persecution  of  those  who  were  guilty  of  heresy,  but  were 
not  considered  fit  subjects  for  the  stake.^  It  is  said  that 
In  the  last  three  years  of  Mary*8  reign  no  less  than 
''80,000  persons  were  exiled  and  spoiled  of  their  goods" 
(Butler,  ii,  445),  among  whom  were  not  less  than  800 
theologians  (comp.  Fisher,  p.  328). 

The  ąuestion  hias  been  raised,  Who  were  most  respon- 
sible  for  thesc  persecutions?  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester and  lord  chancellor,  was  Mary's  chief  minister 
till  his  death  in  Norember,  1555,  afber  which  the  direc- 
tion  of  afTairs  fcll  mostly  into  the  hands  of  cardinal  Pole, 
who,  affcer  Cranmefs  deposition,  was  madę  archbishop 
of  Canterbury ;  but  the  notorious  Bonner,  Ridley's  suc- 
cessor  in  the  sce  of  I»ndon,  has  the  credit  of  having 
been  the  principal  instigator  of  these  atrocities,  which, 
it  may  be  remarked,  so  far  from  contributing  to  put 
down  the  Reformed  doctrines,  appear  to  have  had  a 
greater  effect  in  disgusting  the  nation  with  the  restored 
Church  than  all  other  causes  together.  8ays  Soames 
(iv,  385),  "These  horrid  proceedings  filled  the  whole 
kingdom  with  amazement,  indignation,  and  disgust^ 
Unfeeling  Romish  bigots  were  disappointed  because  this 
atrocious  ebuUition  of  their  party'8  intolerance  had 
wholly  failed  to  overawe  the  spirit  of  their  adrersaries. 
Timid  Protestants  were  encouraged  by  the  noble  con- 
stancy  displayed  among  their  friends.  Moderate  Ro- 
manists  were  ashamed  of  their  spiritual  guides.  The 
mass  of  men,  who  live  in  stupid  forgetfulness  of  God, 
were  aroused  from  that  lethargy  of  sensuality,  covetous- 
ness,  or  vanity  in  which  they  dissipate  existence,  to  re- 
flect  upon  the  principles  which  could  support  the  human 
mind  tranąuil,  or  even  exulting,  amid  such  frightful 
agonies." 

At  the  same  time  that  the  attempt  was  thus  madę  to 
extinguish  the  new  opinions  in  religion  by  persecution 
at  the  stake,  exile,  and  other  severe  measures,  the  queen 
gave  a  further  proof  of  the  ardor  of  ber  own  faith  by 
r^istoring  to  the  Church  the  tenths  and  first-fruits,  with 
all  the  rectories,  glebe-lands,  and  tithes  that  had  been 
annexed  to  the  crown  in  the  times  of  her  father  and 
brother.  She  also  re-established  seyeral  of  the  old  mon- 
asteries  which  her  father  had  dissolyedt  and  endowed 


them  as  liberally  as  her  meana  enabled  her.  Gladly 
would  she  have  restored  them  all  to  the  Chmcby  **■  bet 
it  was  feared  that  riolent  commotioiis  would  cnme  if 
that  course  were  adopted;"  and  the  papai  legate,  wbite 
be  *' reluctantly  assented"  to  the  arrangement  as  pn^ 
posed  by  the  Conrocation,  ^  that  the  present  titlea  ta 
monasteries  and  Church  lands  should  not  be  distnibed," 
"  admonished  those  who  held  those  lands  of  the  guilt  cif 
sacrilege,  and  reminded  them  of  the  doom  nf  Bekhaz- 
zar"  (!).  See  Honasticisu.  Froude,  whom  the  Bo- 
manists  are  so  cager  to  provc  goilty  of  unfitncsa  as  a 
historian,  has  been  one  of  the  most  kmient  commenia- 
tors  on  the  conduct  of  Mary  of  England  towards  her 
people.  Ue  holds  that,  **  To  tho  time  of  her  acoessun 
she  had  lired  a  blameless  and,  in  many  reąsecta,  a  nobłe 
lifc ;  and  few  men  or  women  have  lired  lesa  capaUe  of 
doing  knowingty  a  wiong  thing."  He  adds  that  ber 
trials  and  disappointments,  "•  it  can  hardly  be  doubced, 
affected  her  sanity,"  and  ascribes  the  guilt  cbiefly  to 
Gardiner,  and  measnrably  to  Pole.  Unless  i t  be  on  the 
point  of  insanity,  we  are  inclined  to  hdd  Maiy  re^ton- 
sible  for  the  persecutions  of  her  reign,  beliering,  with 
Rankę,  that  ^  whaterer  is  done  in  the  name  of  a  pnuce, 
with  his  will  and  by  his  authority,  decides  his  repata- 
tion  in  history."  In  her  domestic  life  Mary  was  wietcb- 
ed.  Philip,  whom  she  loved  with  a  morbid  passioii, 
proved  a  sour,  selfish,  and  heartless  husband ;  at  ooce  a 
bigot  and  a  brute.  No  children  foUowed  their  anion; 
and  exa8peration  and  lonelineas,  working  upon  a  temper 
naturally  obstinate  and  sullen,  without  doubt  rendeied 
her  morę  compliant  to  the  sanguinary  policy  of  the  re- 
actionary  bishops.  Fortuiiately  for  England,  her  reign 
was  brief.  She  died — after  snffering  much  and  long 
from  dropsy  and  nervous  debUity — Nov.  17, 155X.  Her 
sucoessor  on  the  thione  was  her  sister  Elizabeth,  wbo 
not  only  undid  all  the  work  she  had  accomplished,  but 
finally  and  sucoessfully  established  Piotestantiam  as  the 
faith  of  the  nation.    8ee  Elizadktii. 

Queen  Mary'8  literary  productioos,  though  of  bat  mi- 
nor interest  at  present,  d^enre  mention  here  because  of 
the  peculiar  bearing  they  have  on  her  early  history. 
She  is  said  to  have  been  a  superior  Latin  scholar,  and 
was  oommended  by  Erasmus.  ^  Scripsit  bene  Latinaa 
epistolas,^'  says  he.  Towards  the  end  of  her  fiither*8 
reign,  at  the  eamest  solicitation  of  queen  Catharioe  Pair, 
she  undertook  to  translate  Erasmus^s  Paraphraat  on  the 
Gotpel  ofSL  John,  but  being  cast  into  sickness,  as  Udali 
relates,  partly  by  overmuch  study  in  this  work,  after 
she  had  madę  some  progress  therein,  she  leli  the  rest  to 
be  done  by  Dr.  Mallet,  her  chaplain.  This  tranalatioo 
is  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  Erattnvs's  Pttrapkrtue 
upon  łke  Neto  Testametd  (London,  1548,  folio).  The 
"  Preface**  was  written  by  Udali,  the  famous  master  of 
Eton  School,  and  addressed  to  the  queen  dowager.  At- 
ter  her  accession  to  the  throne  a  proclamation  waa  issued 
calling  in  and  snppreseing  this  vezy  book,  and  all  otben 
that  had  any  tendency  towards  fuithering  the  Refor> 
mation.  An  ingenioos  writer  is  of  opinion  that  the  sick- 
ness which  came  upon  her  while  she  was  tianslating 
St.  John  was  all  affected;  "for,*'  says  he,  *'she  would 
not  so  easily  haye  been  cast  into  sickness  had  she  been 
employed  on  the  legends  of  St,  Teresa  or  St.  Catharine 
of  Sienna."  Strype  (iii,  468)  has  presenred  three  pny- 
ers  or  meditations  of  bers :  the  first,  Againtt  Ute  AtganUt 
of  Ftce;  the  second,  ii  Afeditation  toucKing  Advrrsiłf; 
the  third,  A  Pra^er  to  be  read  at  the  Ilour  of  LkałL 
In  Fox*s  Acłs  and  Monuments  are  printed  eight  of  her 
letters  to  king  Edward  and  the  loids  of  the  oouncil  on 
her  nonoonformity,  and  on  the  impiisoument  of  her 
chaplain,  Dr.  Mallet.  In  the  Sjflloge  epittoUirum  are 
seyeral  morę  of  her  lett«rs,  extremely  cuiious :  one  on 
her  delicacy  in  never  haying  written  but  to  three  men, 
one  of  affection  for  her  sister,  one  after  the  death  of 
Annę  Bolesm,  and  one,  very  remarkable,  of  Cromwell  to 
her.  In  Haynes's  State  Papen  are  two  in  Spanish,  to 
the  emperor  Charles  Y.  There  is  also  a  French  leUer, 
printed  by  Strype  (iii,  318)  from  the  Cotton  libnaj*, 
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in  lOB^n  ti)  a  hinghty  muidatc  trom  Philip,  when  ba 
had  >  miód  tu  mury  ihe  lad;  Eliubclh  lu  the  duke  of 
SaToj,  against  the  queeQ'B  aad  pruioe«'ii  inclinalion: 
it  it  nritun  in  a  moM  abject  mumei  uid  i  wretched 
Hjlc  Biihop  Turner  ucribe*  Co  ber  A  HiilOTii  n/htr 
om  l,ifi  and  Oeat/i,  anń  An  AacoHiU  o/ Karlfri  in  itr 
SrigB,  but  thił  u  manifestly  an  eiror.  Sce  Homcl,  ^d- 
ritlaaaiigl<ailt(FuiB,imł,»vii);  Bamet,  l/uŁ  Ar/:  p. 
408  K). :  Soamta,  Jlitt.  Jtr/.  vol.  iv,  eh.  i-iv ;  Peny,  C*. 
t/iM.  of  En^  lii,  26,  96  i  CoUier,  Er^t.  HiH.  vi,  1  v). ; 
Fuller,  CA.  Hut.  ii,  S69  są. ;  Shinrt,  EtrUi.  UtMl.  o/£tigL 
p.  851-858 ;  Frondę,  Hal.  a/Ei^  vdL  v,  eh.  iiyiii,  and 
the  HlioloofToLvi;  Stńckiand,  Outem  o/ figL  i  Tat- 
arr,Hul.o/llifJtfigiito/EdmirdVl,UaTy,aiidt:iii- 
aitlh  (Lond.  1B39,  8vo)i  Butler,  Ecda.  JJiit.  (PhiU. 
1872,  8to),  voL  ii,  eh.  iJiii ;  Wontinorth,  fcdeł.  Jliag, 
<we  lndex  in  voL  ir) ;  Hardwiek,  Rf/onaalioii,  p.  240 ; 
Fiihei  (Geoi^  P.),  Tlie  Rfformatkm  (N.  Y.  1S73,  Hvn), 
p.  S27  aii. ;  £n(.  and  For.  RarieK,  I8U,  p.  B88  łq. ;  Eng- 
łitk  Ci/dip.  s.  V. 

Maiy  Stuait,  the  hmoua  qaeeii  of  Scotland,  «hoM 
nune,  fioude  {UtMl.  ••/EngL  Tli,  3G9)  Hyą  "  will  oeTei 
be  apokcn  of  in  histoiy  without  lad  and  profniuid  emo- 
tion,  honCYer  apinion*  majr  Tary  on  the  apecial  detaila 
oThcT  llle,^  the  hope  afRome  at  an  hour  oraarest  trav- 
ail.  waa  bom  at  LiiUithgow  Dec  8, 1M2.    Sba  was  the 
thiid  child  of  kin^;  Jamee  V  of  Scotland,  by  his  wUe 
Mary  of  Lorraine,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  GuiBe,  who 
had  prerionaly  borne  ber  huaband  two  aanh  bolh  of 
wbom  died  in  infancy.     A  report  prevailed  that  Maiy 
too  waa  not  likely  to  HTe ;  but  being  unawaddled  by  ber 
nune  al  the  deaire  of  her  aniious  moUier,  in  preaeaee 
of  the  Engliah  ambawador,  the  latter  wrote  to  łiia  couit 
that  she  waa  as  |{oodly  a  child  aa  he  had  aeen  of  ber 
age.     At  the  tlme  of  her  hirth  her  father  lay  ńck  in  tbe 
palaee  of  Falkland,  and  in  (he  coume  ofa  fewdaya  afla  i 
he  e:ipired,  at  the  early  age  of  thirt^',  hia  death 
being  hasiened  by  diatieaa  of  miad  occasioned  by    ' 
tbe  defeats  wbich  his  noblei  had  >uaU*n«i  at 
Fala  and  Solway  Mon,     Jamea  waa  naturallr  a 
peraon  uf  conaiderahle  energy  and  vigor  botb  of 
mind  and  body,  but  prCTion*  to  bis  death  he  fell 
into  a  atale  of  listleaneaB  and  dnpondency  and 
afler  his  decease  it  waa  found  that  he  had  tnsde 
no  proriaion  fur  tbe  care  of  the  infant  pnnceaa 
or  for  the  administration  of  the  (coyemraent. 
Al^r  gmt  animositiea  among  the  nobil  ly     i 
waa  ilecreed  that  the  earl  of  Arran,  aa  being  by 
prositnity  of  bk»d  tha  neit  heir  to  the  crown 
in  legitimite  deacent,  aad  the  Snt  peer  of  Scot 
land,  shDuld  be  luade  goTemor  of  the  kingdum 
and  guardian  of  tbe  i|ueen,  who  remained  n  the 
mnn  time  with  ber  mother  in  the  myal  palące 
at  Liulithgofr.    But  while  the  dilficulty  wat  aet 
tling.  the  Koman  Catho)ica,fearing  fur  tbe  ded  ne 
of  Iheir  power  if  the  choice  of  tbe  nobility  ahou  d 
falt  upon  aome  one  likely  tu  join  hinda  w  th 
Henry  VIII,  urged  cardinal  tieatoun,  tbe  head  of 
their  party,  to  seiie  the  regeney.     Ambitioua  for 
offlce  and  power,  Bealoun  but  too  willingly  lis- 
tened  to  the  «dvic«  of  hia  frienda,  and,  produci  g 
■  testament  which  he  aaaerted  to  be  that  of  the 
lale  king,  promptly  clatmed  the  control  of  tbe 
alTain  of  Scotland.     The  fraud  iraa  not  long  un- 
discuTercd,  but  aa  great  auit  had  been  madę  hy 
king  Henry,  in  behalf  of  his  aon  Edwanl,  fi>r  tbe 
band  of  the  infant  riueen,  and  aa  Arran  and  his 
party  had  becn  indiacreet  enough  to  accept  the 
otfor  in  spite  of  the  oppoiitiun  of  the  penple, 
Beatoun  held  hia  own  iu  the  country,  and  flnally 
eren  penuaded  Arran  to  his  ricwa,  and  the  en-  ^^^ 
gagement  with  England  was  annulled.     The  re-  » tk*  ii 

łult  waa  a  wat  belwcen  Scotland  and  England,   ^i ",?, . 

ended  most  ignominiou9lv  for  the  Hiuh-  'Ik'  •"•"i**""™ 


to  the  Highlandera.  Scotland  had  thus  fai  reioained 
true  to  the  cause  of  Romę:  ascion  of  ihehouie  of  Guiae 
(duke  Oiude)  was  on  tbe  thrune,  and  the  Kefoimation, 
though  progitsńng  in  tbe  ailjoining  counti}',  had  not 
yet  been  suffeied  to  make  much  of  an  imprewion  on  tbe 
Scots.  But  the  new  doctrine  had  found  an  entrance  at 
leaab  Indeed,  the  regent  Amn  wsa  himself  favurable 
10  the  Keformera,  and  in  Pailiamenl,  u  early  ag  1542, 
an  act  had  been  patsed  dcclaring  it  lawful  for  all  to 
read  the  Scripturea  in  their  native  tanguage.  It  was 
elear,  therefore,  that  tliough  Komanism  had  hitherto 
BHStained  ils  aupremacy,  its  power  waa  totlering.  At 
thia  criticaljuncture  of  aSaira  Fiuice  cime  furward  and 
offered  aatistance  to  tbe  Komiłb  party.  Tbe  cause  of 
tbe  Churcb  must  be  upheld  at  all  hażarda.  The  result 
waa  tbe  eatabliahment  of  two  camps.  "The  fricnds  of 
the  Kffoimaiion,"  M>-9  Kusaell  (//uf.  o/lAt  Ch.  n/Scot- 
Łm(I[Lond.lB84,2vols.l8mo],i,181),''aupportedthoao 
cnunsels  which  had  for  their  obiect  tbe  uniun  of  tbe 
aitish  Clowna;  while  tbe  Romaniats  TEiy  naturJly 
clung  to  that  alllance  which,  aideU  hy  the  persotial  in- 
fluence of  the  queen-mutber,  ptomised  to  strengthen  tbe 
foundations  of  their  establishment,  already  somcwbat 
shaken  hy  the  popular  tempeat."  Had  Arran  been  a 
perwn  of  indomitable  will  and  atability  of  purpoee  the 
cause  of  the  Keformera  might  oow  baTe  been  firtoly  a- 
tahliahed,  hut  be  was  "a  weak  and  Itckle  man,  Ilahle  st 
all  tiines  to  be  wrought  opon  and  biased  by  tboee  of 
greatcr  dccision  and  energy  of  characler,"  and  his  op- 
ponent,the  wiły  cardinal,  had  obtained  tbe  ascendancy, 
and  not  only  neutraliied  Arran'8  appoaition,buł  actually 
biuught  him  to  approve  and  furt  her  the  great  mast«T- 
Bcheme  of  the  cardinal  to  gire  tbe  young  queen  in  mar- 
riage  to  the  dauphin  of  France.  In  consonance  with  a 
tnaty  for  this  purpoee,  Maiy  waa  aeut  to  France  in  1M8, 
tu  be  educated  in  that  countiy. 


landen.    It : 
hare  broken 

iMd  it  DOt  been  fot  the  I 


lut  at  all  likely  that  this  war  would  i,^i!^l:S!r°"  'i!a'S!J^!^"i!ZJC'^ 
England  and  Scotland  Hta™i^  jMl'r,'?^'£!i  »li!Łi'iW  Jh 
"'tancegsTe  •uio(Monoa,inik>kiiHr<'M«tiiiinBU 
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Soon  after  her  amval  at  her  destination  Mary  waa 
placed  with  the  French  king>  own  daughten  in  one 
of  the  first  conrents  of  the  kingdom,  where  Bhe  madę 
rapid  progress  in  the  acqabition  of  the  literaturę  and 
aocomplishment  of  the  age.  She  received  instnictions 
in  the  art  of  making  yerses  by  the  famous  Ronsard, 
and  Latin  was  taugbt  her  by  the  great  Scoitish  scholar 
Buchanan.  Wben  only  fourteeu  years  old  she  had 
attalned  to  such  a  mastery  of  the  language  that  she 
pronounced  before  Henry  II  a  Latin  oration,  in  which 
she  maintained  that  it  is  becoming  for  women  to  study 
literaturę  and  master  the  liberał  arts.  Introduced  at 
the  court  of  Henry  II,  which,  as  Robertson  obserres, 
*'  was  o;ie  of  the  polite^t  but  most  corrupt  in  Europę," 
Mary,  while  yet  a  child,  became  the  enyy  of  her  sex, 
surpassing  the  most  accomplished  in  the  elegance  and 
fluency  of  her  language,  the  grace  and  liyeliness  of  her 
moTements,  and  the  charro  of  her  whole  manner  and 
behayior.  **  Graoeful  alike  in  person  and  intellect,"  says 
Froude,*'she  possessed  that  peculiar  beauty  in  which  the 
form  is  lost  in  the  e^pression,  and  which  eyery  painter, 
therefore,  has  represented  differently.  Rarely,  perhaps, 
has  any  woman  combined  so  many  noticeable  ąualities 
as  Mary  Stuart :  with  a  feminine  insight  into  men  and 
things  and  human  life,  she  had  cnltiyated  herself  to 
that  high  perfection  in  which  accomplishments  wero  no 
longer  adyentitious  omaments,  but  were  wronght  into 
her  organie  constitution.  .  .  .  She  had  rigor,  energy, 
tenacity  of  purpose,  with  perfect  and  neyer-failing  self- 
possession,  and,  as  the  one  indispensable  foundation  for 
the  efTectiye  use  of  all  othcr  qualities,  she  had  indomi- 
table  courage"  (//»/.  ofEngUrnd,  yoL  vii,  eh.  iv).  The 
dauphin,  to  whom  she  was  betrothed,  was  about  two 
years  her  junior,  but,  as  they  had  been  playmates  in 
early  childhood,  a  mutual  affection  had  sprung  up  be- 
tween  them,  and  when,  on  April  24, 1558,  she  was  to  be 
joined  to  him  in  wedlock,  she  hesitated  not  to  submit  to 
the  most  absurd  stipulations.  Not  only  was  she  obliged 
to  agree  that  her  intended  husband  should  have  the  title 
of  king  of  the  Scots,  but  she  was  eyen  betrayed  into  the 
signature  of  a  secret  deed,  by  which,  if  she  died  child- 
less,  both  her  Scottish  realm  and  her  right  of  successton 
to  the  English  crown,  as  the  granddaughter  of  Henry 
VII,  were  conyeyed  to  France.  The  foolishness  of  this 
secret  compact  Mary  had  afterwards  sufficient  cause  to 
regret  morę  tban  once. 

Scarce  were  the  nuptial  soleinnities  fairly  oyer,  when 
queen  Mary  of  England  died  (1558).  In  accordance 
with  the  agreement  entered  into,  France  promptly  put 
forward  her  claims  to  the  yacated  throne,  and,  though 
Elizabeth  was  madę  successor,  Mary  Stuart^s  rights  were 
insisted  apon,  and  continued  to  be  urged  with  great  per- 
tinacity  by  her  ambitious  uncles  the  princes  of  Lorraine. 
'^On  eyery  occasion  on  which  the  dauphin  and  dau- 
phineas  appeared  in  public,  they  were  ostentatiously 
greeted  as  the  king  and  queen  of  England ;  the  English 
arms  were  engraved  upon  their  plate,  embroidered  on 
their  banners,  and  painted  on  their  fumiture ;  and  Mary's 
own  fayorite  deyice  at  the  time  was  the  two  crowns  of 
France  and  Scotland,  with  the  motto  '  Aliaąue  mora- 
tur,'  meaning  that  of  England.'*  July  10, 1559,  Henry 
died,  and  the  young  dauphin  ascended  the  thmne  of 
Charlemagne  as  Francis  II.  "  Surely,"  thought  Mary, "  I 
am  soon  to  realize  my  highest  expectations.  Over  three 
kingdoms  I  shall  sway  the  sccptre.  The  holy  father 
himself  will  coroe  from  Romę  and  pronounce  his  bless- 
ing  upon  me  as  his  most  faithful  daughter.  The  lately- 
deceased  ąueen  of  England  received  her  name  in  honor 
of  the  blessed  Virgin,  I  shall  be  pronounced  morę  worthy 
of  it  stilL"  Alas  for  human  frailty.  Man  proposeth, 
but  God  disposeth.  Mary  had  reached  the  summit  of 
her  splendor  at  a  moment  when  she  belieyed  herself 
only  ascending  the  heights.  Feeble  and  siekły,  Fran- 
cis II  was  scarcely  seated  on  the  throne  when  he  was 
seized  by  disease,  and,  fast  wasting  away,  died  Dec.  5, 
1560.  Ouly  a  year  and  a  half  hiid  the  young  pair  en- 
joyed  their  royal  honors.     Chiidless,  Mary  was  obliged 


to  yield  her  place  on  the  throne,  and  the  reiits  of  powet 
were  seized  by  the  queen-mother,  Catharine  of  Medids, 
as  regent  for  ber  son,  Charles  IX.  Maiy  must  hare  beca 
prepared,  under  almost  any  circomstances,  to  qaxt  a  ooiut 
which  was  now  swayed  by  one  whom,  durłng  ber  fańef 
reign,  she  had  taunted  with  being  "  a  merchant*s  daiigb- 
ter.*'  But  there  were  other  reaaons  for  her  departuie 
from  France.  Her  presence  was  uigently  needed  in 
Scotland,  which  the  death  of  her  motber,  a  fiew  monttas 
before,  had  lefl  without  a  goyemment,  at  a  moment 
when  it  was  convu]sed  by  the  tbroes  of  the  Kefonna- 
tion.  Her  kinsmen  of  Lorraine  had  ambitions  projects 
for  her  marriage ;  great  schemes  were  based  on  her  near- 
ness  of  suocession  to  the  English  crown ;  and  both  these. 
it  was  thought,  might  be  morę  succeasfully  foUowed  oot 
when  she  was  seated  on  her  natiye  throne.  The  qtieen 
of  England,  howeyer,  interposed ;  and,  9B  Mary  wcmld 
not  abiandon  all  claim  to  the  Engtish  throne,  refused  to 
grant  her  a  free  passage.  liary,  notwithstanding,  re- 
solyed  to  go,  and  at  length,  af^er  repeated  delays,  still 
lingering  on  the  soil  where  fortunę  had  augnred  to 
much,  she  reached  Calais,  attended  thus  far  by  the  car- 
dinals  of  Guise  and  Lorraine,  while  three  other  uneka, 
D'Elboeuf,  D^Aumale,  and  the  grand  prior,  had  come  to 
see  her  safely  to  Edinbargh.  August  14  sbe  finally  set 
8ail,**and  with '  Adien,  belle  France,'  sentimental  yersea, 
and  a  passionate  chatelar  sigbing  at  her  feet  in  melodi- 
ous  musie,  she  sailed  away  oyer  Uie  summer  seas,**  and, 
safely  cscaping  the  English  ships-of-war  Elizabeth  had 
despatched  to  interoept  her,  reached  Leith  on  the  19th. 
Her  arriyal  on  her  natiye  shores  is  thus  beautifuUj  de- 
scribed  in  Narper^s  Magazwe^Yth,  1 873, p. 348:  *' August 
19,1561.  The  thickest  mist  and  most  dienching  lain 
men  remembered  eyer  to  have  aeen.  A  fog  so  thick 
that  the  yery  cannon  in  the  harbor  boom  with  a  mof- 
fled  sound,  and  the  peal  of  bells  from  the  Edinbuzgh 
churches  sounds  ominously,  as  if  it  rang  out  the  foneral 
knell  of  the  young  queen.  Such  is  the  day  that  greets 
Frenćh  Mary  when  she  lands  on  Scottish  shores.  Bet- 
ter  far  for  her  had  not  this  fog  hid  her  squadron  from 
the  watchful  eyes  of  her  royal  oousln.  Better  that  sbe 
had  fallen  then  into  the  hands  of  qtteen  Elizabeth  tban 
to  haye  become  her  wretched  prisoner  seyen  years  later, 
shom  of  that  good  name  which  is  woman's  chief  proCec- 
tion — always  jmd  eyerywhere  her  best  *  safe-condoct.' " 
A  great  change  had  taken  place  in  Scotland  sińce 
Mary  had  left  her  countr>'  nearly  thirteen  years  aga 
The  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  then  supremę;  and, 
under  the  direction  of  cardinal  Beatoun,  the  Romish 
clergy  displayed  a  fieroeness  of  intolerance  which  seemed 
to  aim  at  nothing  short  of  the  utter  extirpation  of  evcfy 
seed  of  dissent  and  reform.  The  same  caoaes,  howeyer, 
which  gaye  strcngth  to  the  ecclesiastics  gaye  strength 
also,  though  morę  slowly,  to  the  great  body  of  the  peo> 
ple ;  and  at  length,  after  the  repeated  loasea  of  FkMidai 
and  Fala,  and  Solway  Moss  and  Pinkie — which,  by  the 
fali  of  nearly  the  whole  lay  nobility  and  leading  men 
of  the  kingdom,  brought  all  dasses  within  the  influence 
of  public  eyents — the  energies,  physical  and  mental,  of 
the  entire  nation  were  drawn  out,  and  under  the  guid- 
ance  of  the  reformer  Knox  expended  themselyes  with 
the  fur}'  of  awakened  indignation  upon  the  whole  fabric 
of  the  ancient  religion.  The  queen-regent  died  Jonę 
10,  1560.  In  August  following  the  estates  conyened, 
adopted  and  approved  the  Cidvinistic  Confesdon  of 
Faith,  and,  abolishing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  for- 
bade  at  the  same  time  the  administering  of  the  mass  or 
attendance  upon  it — the  penalty  for  the  third  offeuce  be- 
ing death.  "  On  the  moming  of  Aug.  25, 1560,**  says 
Burton  (iy,  89),  "the  Romish  hierarchy  was  supremę; 
in  the  eyening  of  the  same  day  Calyinistic  Protestant- 
ism  was  established  in  its  stead.**  Hardly  a  year  had 
passed  sińce  these  changes  had  been  effected.  A  strange 
atmosphere  this  for  Mary,  who  had  been  taught  in 
France  to  abhor  Protestant  opinions.  But,  foitnnately 
for  Mar>',  she  had  enjoyed  a  training  which  titted  her 
well  for  the  part  she  waa  now  to  play.    Had  she  oot 
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spent  the  most  susceptible  yeara  of  her  Ufe  in  the  oourt 
of  France  under  those  worthy  cusŁodians  of  the  eon- 
acience — Tasąuez,  Escobar,  Mendoza?     Tbese  Jesuit 
lathers  bad  not  hesitated  to  defend  by  their  caauistiy, 
and  under  color  of  r^ligion,  fraud,  forgery,  falsehood, 
and  murder.     Their  teachings,  before  counteracted  by 
the  protesta  of  such  belieyers  as  Pascal  and  such  heretia 
as  Luther,  had  brought  forth  their  fruit  in  the  assassina- 
tion  of  William  of  Orange  and  of  Coligni,  and  in  the 
Wholesale  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.    Surely  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  Maiy  would  provc  herself  unwor- 
thy  of  her  birth  and  her  costly  education.     Indeed,  as 
early  as  1558  she  had  shown  herself  an  apt  pupil  wor- 
thy of  her  Jesuitical  roasters.     Never  a  blush  of  secret 
ahame  mantled  her  maiden  cheek  when  she  signed  the 
tieaty  which  the  Scotch  commissioners  brought  her  for 
the  purpose  of  guarding  the  indepeudence  of  the  natiou, 
jealous  of  foreign  interference;  never  a  hint  from  which 
diplomats  could  guess  that  fifteen  days  before  she  had 
signed  away  the  kingdom  to  the  crown  of  France,  an- 
nulling  beforehand  whatever  solemn  promise  to  the  eon- 
trary  she  might  make  to  her  own  most  beloved  and 
tmsting  subjectji.     So  young,  so  fair,  and  yet  so  fdse, 
was  Mary  queen  of  Scots.    *^  The  enthusiastic  admirers 
and  apologUts  of  Mary  maintain  that  she  was  sincerely 
in  favor  of  toleration.    They  would  make  her  a  kind  of 
apostle  of  religious  liberty.    It  is  an  unreasonable  stretch 
of  charity,  however,  to  suppose  that  she  would  not  .  .  . 
have  rejoiced  in  the  restoration,  and,  had  it  been  fcasi- 
ble,  the  forcible  restoration  of  the  old  religion. .  .  .That 
she  should  *serve  the  time  and  still  commode  herself 
discreetly  and  gently  with  her  own  subjects,'  and  *  in 
effect  repose  most  ou  them  of  the  Reformed  religion/ 
was  the  policy  which  had  been  sketched  for  her*in 
France,  as  we  learn  from  her  faithful  friend,  Sir  James 
Melrille*'  (Fisher,  Re/ot^m,  p.  858,  859).     But  Mary  was 
wise  enough  to  comprehend  that  the  situation  was  such 
that  any  active  opposition  to  the  newly-establlshed  re- 
ligion would  be  futile  and  dlsasŁrous  to  herself,  and  she 
accommodated  herself  to  the  circurostauces.     Yet  eveu 
this  she  did  only  moderately.     Her  letters  to  pope  Pius 
lY  and  to  her  uncle,  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  in  1563, 
plainly  reveal  the  secret  working  of  her  desire  to  re- 
store  the  old  religious  system  to  supremacy  as  soon  as 
practicable.     With  this  purpose  in  yiew  she  refused  to 
grant  her  assent  to  the  acts  of  Parliament  which  estab- 
Ibhed  the  new  religion  as  the  faith  of  the  nation ;  whUe 
she  herself  failed  not  to  seize  every  opportunity  to  prove 
her  attachment  to  Romanism.     The  Tery  first  Sonday 
after  her  arrival  Mary  commanded  a  solemn  mass  to  be 
celebrated  in  the  chapel  of  the  palące ;  and,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  an  uproar  ensued,  the  seryants  of 
the  chapel  were  insulted  and  abused,  and  had  not  soroe 
of  the  ky  nobility  of  the  Protestant  party  interposed, 
the  riot  might  have  become  generał.    The  next  Siwday 
Knox  preachcd  a  violent  sermon  against  idolatry,  and 
in  his  discourse  he  took  occasion  to  say  that  a  single 
mass  was,  in  his  estimation,  morę  to  be  feared  than  ten 
thousand  armed  men.     Upon  this.  Mary  sent  for  the 
Reformer,  desiring  to  have  an  interview  with  him.    The 
intenriew  took  place,  as  well  as  one  or  two  subseąuent 
ones  from  a  like  cause ;  but  the  only  result  was  to  make 
plainer  the  fact  that  she  was  at  rariance  with  the  newly- 
established  religious  powcr  of  her  country.    Her  youth, 
howerer,  her  beauty  and  accoroplishments,  and  her  af- 
fability,  interested  many  in  her  favor;  she  had,  more- 
over,  from  the  first  continued  the  govemment  in  the 
hands  of  the  Protestanta.     The  principal  direction  of 
affairs  she  had  left  in  the  hands  of  her  half-brother,  the 
earl  of  Muiray  (q.  v.),  the  leader  of  the  Protestant  no- 
bles,  and  she  had  madę  William  Maitland,  of  Lethington, 
another  great  Protestant  leader,  one  of  her  most  trust- 
cd  adyisersL    The  goremment  in  the  hands  of  worthy 
leaders,  the  court  sacredly  promiaed  to  the  unimpaired 
preseryation  of  the  Relormcd  faith  and  worship,  no 
Protestant  felt  inclined  to  ask  morę ;  and  there  were  but 
few  to  complain  when  Mary  only  demauded  for  herself 


the  same  priyilege  which  she  aocorded  to  her  subjects — 
**  that  of  worshipping  God  according  to  her  own  creed." 
"  So  the  nation  rested  in  tolerable  peace,  tmsting  in  Mur- 
ray  rather  than  in  Mary,  and  suffering  her  mass,  though 
always  under  protest,  so  long  as  she  suffered  herself  to  be 
guided  by  his  counsel&    But  of  this  kind  of  compromise 
the  holy  Mother  Church  is  always  impatient    Although 
there  was  no  papai  legate  at  the  court  of  Edinburgh, 
Romę  did  not  lack  for  enyoys — shrewd  ones,  too.     Of 
these  the  chief  was  an  Italian,  Dayid  Rizzio  (q.  y.).    Ile 
entered  her  seryice  as  a  musician  soon  after  she  went  to 
Scotland ;  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  yalet  de  chambre ; 
became  her  priyate  secretary ;  conducted  all  her  priyate 
and  secret  oorrespondence ;  became  eyentually  the  pow- 
er  behind  the  throne  greater  than  the  throne  itself, 
usurping  the  yery  goyemment.     Chief  we  haye  caUed 
him,  yet  he  was  not  alone.  The  court  of  ScoUand  had  her 
representatiyes  in  foreign  courts,  as  befitted  her  dignity ; 
but  her  true  representatiyes  were  unknown  to  courtly 
famę — ^Chesein  in  France,  Yaxley  in  the  Netherlands, 
Ranlet  in  the  Low  Countries.    So  there  was  an  outer  and 
inner  court.    My  lord  James,  earl  of  Murray,  was,  indeed, 
the  queen*s  prime  minister ;  but  this  unknown  adyentur- 
er  from  Piedmont— unknown  because  he  succeeded  best 
while  he  hid  his  office,  as  his  designs — was  yirtually 
her  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  and  her  most  confiden- 
tial  adyiser.    The  earl  of  Murray  must  be  dismissed. 
No  easy  task,  surely,  but  one  tbat  art  can  accomplish. 
Who  so  fitting  to  come  between  sister  and  brother  as  a 
husband?     Queen  Mary  shall  be  married.     It  is  time 
she  laid  off  her  widow'8  weeds.    And  who  so  fitting  a 
spouse  as  my  lord  Darnley — the  only  one  who,  when 
Elizabeth  dies,  can  compete  with  Mary  for  the  throne 
of  England?     So  my  lord  Darnley  and  Mary  queen  of 
ScoU  are  brought  together.    They  mcet  in  Wemyss 
Castle,  by  the  Firth  of  Forth.    It  is  a  elear  case  of 
'  loye  at  iirst  sighL'     Royal  husbands  not  a  few  haye 
been  proposed  for  Mary's  band,  but  nothing  morę  h 
heard  of  them.    *  He  is  the  handsomest  and  best-pro- 
portioned  long  man,*  says  Mary,'  I  haye  eyer  seen.' 
Eyerything  goes  as  Rizzio  and  the  papai  court  would 
haye  it.    The  Protestant  interest  takes  fire,  for  Darnley 
is  a  CathoUc.     It  is  not  less  furious  in  England  than  in 
Scotland,  for  the  nation  has  Uttle  hope  now  that  queen 
Elizabeth  will  eyer  take  a  husband,  and  in  the  abecnce 
of  her  heirs  the  throne  of  the  united  kingdom  will  fali 
into  the  hands  of  thisCatholic  oouple.  .  .  .  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth, who  has  been  playing  fast  and  loose,  with  fair 
promises  and  fickle  performance,  flnds  herself.  no  match 
for  the  cunning  Italian.     Her  own  kingdom  is  threat- 
ened  with  faction ;  and  rumors  of  Catholic  rebellion,  to 
unseat  her  and  place  her  riyal  and  cousin  on  the  empty 
throne,  fili  the  court  and  the  nation  with  perplexity. 
She  indignantly  summons  Darnley  back  again,  and  gets 
for  answer  that  *  he  has  no  mind  to  return.'    *  I  find  my- 
self,'  he  says,  shortly  and  almost  contemptuously, '  yery 
well  where  I  am,  and  so  I  purpose  to  keep  me.'     My 
lord  Murray  sees  the  end  of  all  this  from  the  beginning. 
Neither  Maxy's  tears  nor  Mary's  threats,  and  she  uses 
both  with  a  woman'8  consummate  skill,  can  wring  from 
him  an  approyal  of  the  marriage.    But  all  his  aflfection- 
ately-eamest  protests  are  powcriess  to  binder  iL     Op- 
position is  only  fuel  to  the  flame.     Marry  she  will, 
though  all  the  world  opposes.     Loye,  blind  as  it  always 
is  said  to  be,  for  the  ignoble  Darnley,  reyenge  ou  Eliza- 
beth, whom  Mary  cordially  hates,  and  who  hates  her  as 
cordially,  and  ambition — the  ambition  to  make  good  her 
claim  to  the  English  throne,  which  sińce  she  was  a  girl 
eighteen  years  old  she  has  neyer  ceased  to  nourish — all 
push  her  on  to  this  destructiye  marriage.     And  Me- 
phistopheles  is  at  her  side  to  remoye  eyeiy  obstacle  and 
'elear  the  way.     It  is  Rizzio  who  arranges  for  the  first 
meeting  between  Mary  and  Darnley.     It  is  Rizzio  who 
affects  such  liking  for  the  young  lord  that  he  shares  his 
bed  with  him.     Ił  is  Rizzio  who  promises  to  secure  the 
pope's  dispensation — for  Mary  and  Darnley  are  cousins. 
It  is  Rizzio  who,  while  negotiations  are  still  pending 
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and  tbe  envoy  Ib  yet  on  his  way  to  the  oomt  of  Romę, 
fiu  up  a  pńyate  room  in  the  palące,  where  the  marriage- 
ceremony,  which  the  Church  pronoancea  Yoid,  is  clan- 
destinely  peifonned^  For  the  papai  benediction  is  need- 
ed,  it  appears,  not  to  haUow  the  marriage-tie,  but  only  to 
gi\re  it  respectability  before  the  public.  Elizabeth  might 
as  well  spare  ber  diplomacy,  sińce  all  is  virtually  settled. 
Bizzio  has  not  exoeeded  his  instrucdons.  There  are 
no  delays  at  the  court  of  Romę.  Fast  as  wind  and  wave 
can  carry  him  comes  back  the  messenger  with  the  prom- 
ised  dispensation.  The  manriage,  already  performed  in 
secret,  is  repeated  in  public  It  takes  place  on  June  29, 
1565.  Queen  Maryi  as  though  some  secret  consdous- 
ness  hung  over  ber  of  the  sorrows  on  which  she  is  en- 
tering,  wears  at  the  marriage-altar  her  mouming  dreas 
of  black  yelvet.  It  is  a  gloomy  ceremony.  When  the 
herald  proclaims  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  that  Henzy, 
earl  of  Ross  and  Albany,  is  hereafter  king  of  Scotland, 
the  crowd  receiye  the  proclamation  in  suUen  silence. 
£ven  the  money  distributed  in  profusion  among  them 
awakens  no  enthusiasm.  Only  one  roice  cries,  *  God 
saye  his  Grace.'  It  is  the  yoice  of  Damley's  father. 
My  lord  the  eaii  of  Murray  has  tried  disauasion.  It  has 
failed.  He  has  tried  wile  against  wile,  has  planned  to 
abduct  lord  Damley  and  send  him  back  to  the  queen  of 
England.  But  the  rough  Sootchman  is  no  match  in 
craft  for  the  cunning  Italian.  This  fruitless  conspiracy 
has  only  incensed  the  queen  against  him.  His  honest 
portraiture  of  the  poor  fool  with  whom  queen  Mary  is 
so  infatuated  has  awakened  all  her  womanly  indigna- 
tion«  The  court  is  no  longer  safe.  Rumors  are  rifc  of 
plans  for  his  assaasination.  Tnie  or  false,  they  are  prob- 
ablo  enough  to  make  him  ayoid  Rizzio  and  Damley. 
The  queen  summons  him  to  court,  and  offers  him  a  safe- 
condact  But  Protestanta  haye  leamed  to  look  with 
Buspicion  on  safe-conducts  proffercd  by  Roman  Catholic 
princes.  Murray  b  conyeniently  sick,  and  cannot  come. 
Sentenoi  of  outlawry  is  pronounced  against  him.  Ali 
the  hate  of  a  hot  woman's  heart  is  aroused ;  *  hatred  the 
morę  malignant  because  it  was  unnaturaL*  Reyenge  is 
Bweeter  than  ambition.  *  I  would  rather  lose  my  crown 
than  not  be  reyenged  upon  him,*  she  is  heard  to  say. 
He  caUs  to  arms.  The  interest  of  the  Protestant  religion 
is  his  battle-cry.  But  there  are  few  responses.  He 
despatches  messengers  to  qttcen  Elizabeth  for  the  help 
she  has  long  sińce  promised.  She  hesitates,  delays, 
falters.  Mary  knows  no  delay.  She  takes  the  field  in 
person.  Lord  Damley  rides  at  her  side.  He  is  clad  in 
gilt  armor,  ehe  in  stcel  bontiet  and  corslet,  with  pistols 
at  her  saddle-bow  and  pistols  in  her  hand.  In  August 
the  standard  of  rebellion  was  raised.  In  October  Mur- 
ray and  his  few  retainers  are  flying  across  the  border 
into  England  (Burton,  ix,  286).  Mephistopheles  no 
longer  conceals  his  purpose.  Mass  is  no  longer  confined 
to  the  queen's  priyate  chapel.  The  retainers  of  Dam- 
ley'8  father  go  openly  to  the  Catholic  seryice.  The 
General  Assembly  haye  passed  a  resolution  that  the 
soyereign  is  not  exempt  from  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
that  the  Reformed  seryice  take  the  place  of  the  mass  in 
the  royal  chapeL  lliis  is  Rizzio*s  answer  to  their  de- 
mand.  Negotiations  are  opened  with  pope  Pius  Y  and 
Philip  of  Spain.  One  promiaes  soldiers,  twelye  thou- 
sand  men;  the  other  sends  money,  twenty  thousand 
crowns.  The  Catholic  powers  of  Europę  haye  at  length 
settled  their  political  controyersies,  and  joined  in  a  se- 
cret league  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy  by  fire  and 
sword ;  a  league  of  which  that  Alya  was  the  founder 
wliose  estimate  of  Protestantism  was  summed  up  in  the 
epigrammatic  saying,  *  One  salmon  is  worth  a  multitudc 
of  frogs;*  a  league  of  which  the  outcome  was  the  Inqui- 
sitton  in  Holland,  and  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew^ 
in  France.  That  Mary  was  in  hcarty  sympathy  with 
this  league  is  undoubted ;  that  she  was  actually  a  party  to 
it  is  both  asserted  and  denied  by  men  behind  the  scenes 
who  had  eyery  opportunity  to  kpów.  That  a  yigorous 
attempt  was  to  be  madę  to  re-establish  the  Catholic 
falth  and  worship  is  certain.    Her  most  Catholic  maj- 


eaty  assares  her  sabjecta  that  in  any  event  tbe  reBgioB 
of  the  realm  shall  not  be  interfeied  with.  At  the  saote 
time  she  writes  to  Pius  Y  to  congiatulate  hino.  <m  the 
yictories  already  gained,  and  to  inapire  him  with  hopes 
of  yictories  yet  to  come :  '  With  the  help  of  God  and  his 
holiness,'  she  says,  *sbe  will  yet  leap  oyer  the  walT" 
(Harper^t  Magazwe,  1873,  Feb.,  p.  852,  S53).  ^  To  this 
fatal  resolution,**  says  Robertson  {Hittory  ofSrołkimf}^ 
"  may  be  imputed  all  the  8ub0equent  calamities  of  Mary  s 
life.*'  Many  of  the  Protestant  lords  who  had  hit  berto 
snpported  the  queen  now  took  fright  lest  they  Rhoold 
sufler  the  fate  of  the  adherenta  of  the  Protestant  religion 
under  Mary  of  England.  The  bloody  deeds  of  that  fool 
woman  were  yet  itesh  in  the  miods  of  all.  What  was 
there  to  binder  Maiy  Stuart  from  uprooting  heresy  in 
her  dominions,  with  her  hands  stayed  by  all  the  other 
Romish  powers  of  Europę?  Moyed  by  snch  fears,  seyeral 
of  the  Scotch  nobles,  wbose  coyetousness  had  had  morę 
to  do  with  their  interest  in  the  new  religion  than  their 
8onl's  salyation  (Fisher,  p.  851-353),  determined  to  stńke 
boldly  against  the  throne.  Mary,  howeyer,  was  not  now 
the  ruler  of  Scotland.  She  was  only  called  so.  Upon 
the  throne  sat  the  Italian  singer.  When  Mary  was 
married  to  Damley  she  had  promised  him  an  eqnal  share 
in  the  royal  authority,  and  accordingly  the  public  pa- 
pers  and  the  public  coin  were  isstied  in  the  name  of 
Henry  and  Mary.  'But  Damley  had  not  proyed  the 
right  husband  for  her,  and  ere  long  she  manifested  ber 
disappointment  by  placing  her  name  first.  Gradualiy 
the  place  lost  by  the  husband  is  occupied  by  the  Italian 
adyenturer.  The  public  scal  is  giycn  to  Rizzio,  and 
with  his  own  hand  he  signs  and  stamps  the  official  pa- 
pers  for  the  king.  There  is  no  access  to  Mary  but 
through  Rizzio :  he  who  would  gain  the  ear  of  the  one 
must  buy  the  fayor  of  the  other.  "  He  had  the  control," 
says  Froude,  "  of  all  the  business  of  the  state.**  Tbe 
king  himself  finds  the  door  barred — Dayid  admitted, 
himself  shut  out  Whispers  snch  as  no  true  woman  can 
afTord  to  sufiTer  circulate  freely,  and  Maiy  suffers  them ; 
ugly  stories,  aptly  illustrated  by  tbe  saying  of  a  later 
day,  that  **  King  James  the  Sixth*s  title  to  be  caUcd 
the  modem  Solomou  was,  doubtlcss,  that  he  was  tbe 
son  of  Dayid,  who  performed  upon  the  harp.**  Histoiy 
does  not  justify  these  scandals.  Neither  can  it  justify 
the  queen  who  sufTered  them.  Dayid  Rizzio  was  not  a 
man  to  entertain  passion  or  to  inspire  it.  His  power 
oyer  Mary  was  not  that  which  loye  giyesw  It  was  that 
of  a  Jesuit  father  oyer  an  obedient  child.  To  Jlarr, 
Rizzio  was  the  pope,  whose  benediction  he  carried  with 
him,  whose  secret  enyoy  he  was.  But  no  husband  in 
snch  an  issue  is  apt  to  weigh  j^ro^  and  cons  nicely,  least 
of  all  such  a  man  as  Damley.  "  Handsome  long  man* 
he  may  haye  been,  but  he  carried  all  his  merits  in  bis 
face  and  figurę.  Intriguing  nobles  casily  played  the  part 
of  lago  to  one  who  was  in  heart  anything  but  an  Othella. 
A  jealoos  husband  and  an  unscmpulous  nobility  were  not 
slow  to  make  common  cause ;  and  so  the  death  of  the 
queen*8  fayorite  was  determined,  and  accordingly  Rizzio 
fell  a  prey  to  both  Damley  and  the  nobles,  March  9, 
1566.  The  assassins,  of  course,  suffered  their  meńted 
punishment  High  in  position  and  power,  they  were  not 
giyen  to  the  hangman,  but  an  eyer-watchful  Proyidence 
meted  out  to  aU  their  merited  award.  (The  charge 
formerly  madę  by  some  [cg.  Tytler]  that  Knox  and 
the  Reformed  clergy  were  priyy  to  this  scheme  to  mur- 
der  Rizzio  has  been  so  thoroughly  exploded  that  it  is 
hardly  neceaasry  for  us  eyen  to  allnde  to  it  here.  Those 
who  wish  to  examine  particularly  are  referred  to  MOie, 
Sketehes  of  ScoHish  Ch,  Hift^  and  Hetherington,  Ilirt, 
Ch.  of  Scotland f  i,  124,  402  8q.)  It  was  an  aggraration 
of  the  murder  of  Rizzio  that  it  was  oommitted,  if  not  in 
the  queen's  presence,  at  least  within  a  few  yards  of  her 
person,  only  three  months  before  she  gaye  birth  (June 
19, 1566)  to  the  prince  who  became  king  James  YL  As 
that  eyent  drew  near,  the  queen's  affection  for  her  hus- 
band, who  had  unblushingly  declaimed  against  all  part 
in  the  conspiracy,  seemcd  to  reyiye;  but  the  change 
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was  onljr  momentary;  and  before  the  boy^s  bapŁism,  in 
Decemt>ery  her  estrangemcnt  from  the  kiug  was  greater 
than  ever.  Divorce  was  openly  discussed  in  her  pre»- 
ence,  and  even  darker  designs  were  obscurely  hinted  at 
among  ber  fńendai  The  king,  on  his  pait.,  spoke  of  leav- 
ing  the  country ;  but  before  his  preparations  were  com- 
pleted,  he  fell  ill  of  the  8mall-pox  at  Glasgow.  This  was 
about  Jan.  9, 1567.  On  the  26th  Mary  went  to  see  him, 
and,  trarelling  by  easy  stages.  brought  him  to  Edinburgh 
on  the  Slst.  He  was  lodged  in  a  smali  mansion  beside 
the  Kirk  of  the  Field,  nearly  on  the  spot  where  the 
Boath-east  comer  of  the  Unirersity  now  stands.  There 
Mary  risited  him  daily,  and  slept  for  two  nights  in  a 
room  below  his  bedchamber.  She  passed  the  evening 
of  Sunday,  Feb.  9,  by  his  bedside,  talking  cheerfully  and 
affectioiiately  with  him,  although  she  is  eaid  to  have 
dropped  one  remark  which  gave  him  uneasy  forebodings 
— that  it  was  much  about  that  time  twelvemonth  that 
Rizzio  was  murdered.  She  Icft  him  between  ten  and 
eleven  o*clock  to  take  part  in  a  mask  at  Holyrood,  at 
the  marriage  of  a  favorite  valet.  The  festirities  had 
not  long  oeased  in  the  palące  when,  about  two  hours 
after  midnight,  the  house  in  which  the  king  slept  was 
blown  up  by  gunpowder,  and  in  the  neighboring  garden 
was  found  the  lifeless  body  of  him  to  whom  Mary,  on 
the  araassination  of  Rizzio,  had  spoken  these  ominous 
words :  **  I  shall  never  rest  tiU  I  give  you  as  sorrowful 
heart  as  I  have  at  this  present." 

The  chief  actor  in  this  tragedy  was  undoubtedly 
James  Hepbum,  earl  of  Bothwell,  a  needy,  recklesSjYain- 
glorious,  profligate  noble,  who,  sińce  Murray's  reyolt, 
and  still  morę  sińce  Rizzio*8  murder,  had  enjoyed  a  large 
share  of  the  queen's  fiiyor.  But  there  were  suspicions 
that  the  queen  herself  was  not  whoUy  ignorant  of  the 
plot,  and  these  suspicions  oould  not  but  be  strengthened 
by  what  followed.  On  the  12th  of  April,  Bothwell  was 
brought  to  a  mock-trial  and  acquitted ;  on  the  24th,  he 
intercepted  the  ąueen  on  her  way  from  linlithgow  to 
Edinburgh,  and  carried  her,  with  scarcely  a  show  of  re- 
sistance,  to  Dunbar.  On  the  7th  of  May,  he  waa  di- 
Torced  from  the  young  and  comely  wife  whom  he  had 
married  little  morę  than  a  twelvemonth  before ;  on  the 
12th,  Mary  publicly  pardoned  his  seizure  of  her  person, 
and  created  him  duke  of  Orkney ;  and  on  the  15th — only 
three  months  after  her  husband^s  murder — she  marńed 
the  man  whom  every  one  regarded  as  his.  muiderer, 
married  while  the  stain  of  her  husband^s  blood  was  still 
upon  him.  ^  Surely  this  is  carrying  quite  too  far  the 
'indulgent  temper* for  which  her  eulogist  (Melinę,  p.  124) 
pralaes  her  so  highly.*'  Impelled  by  a  just  and  buming 
indignation,  her  subjects  rosę  in  rebellion,  led  by  nobles 
of  both  the  Protestant  and  Romish  factions.  Surround- 
ed  at  Borthwick  Castle,  Bothwell  escaped  under  cover 
of  the  night.  Mary  following  him  dressed  in  małe  attire. 
They  hastily  gathered  the  Royalists  about  them,  but 
such  a  cause  enlisted  Tew  foUowers.  Yet  the  few  were 
mustered,  and,  however  sparse  in  number,  Mary  hesitated 
not  to  brave  the  storm;  she  even  dared  to  eiiter  the 
lists  against  her  opponents,  but  on. the  iield  of  Carbeny 
(June  15)  the  army  melŁed  away  in  sight  of  the  enemy, 
and  no  alternative  was  left  to  her  but  to  abandon  Both> 
well,  and  surrender  herself  to  the  oonfederate  lorda.  She 
was  now  escorted  by  the  nobles  as  a  prisoner  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  the  insults  of  the  rabble  and  grief  at  part- 
ing  with  Bothwell  threw  her  into  such  a  frenzy  that 
she  refused  all  nouńshment,  and,  rushing  to  the  window 
of  the  room  in  which  she  was  kept  prisoner,  called  for 
help,  and  showed  herself  to  the  people  half  naked,  with 
her  hair  hanging  about  her  ears.  From  Edinburgh  she 
was  hurried  to  Loch  Leven,  where,  on  the  24th  of  July, 
she  was  preyailed  upon  to  sign  an  act  of  abdication  in 
fayor  of  her  son,  who,  five  days  afterwards,  was  crowned 
at  Stirling  [see  James  I] ;  while  to  her brother  Murray 
was  intrusted  the  govemment  during  the  minority  of 
her  successor  on  the  throne.  Barred  windows  and  iron 
doors  proyed  no  coniinement  to  Mary.  She  soon  found 
ways  to  oommuuicate  with  the  world,  and  madę  eyen 


the  yery  prison-keeper  her  friend  and  confidant  May 
2, 1568,  she  flnally  suoceeded  in  making  her  escape  from 
the  island-prison,  and  once  morę  she  madę  a  cali  to  arms, 
this  time  to  euter  the  lists  life  for  life.  An  army  gath- 
ered, and  in  a  few  days  she  found  herself  at  the  head  of 
6000  men.  Elizabeth  of  England,  whose  great  political 
maxim  was  "  that  the  head  should  not  be  subject  to  the 
foot|"  would  gladly  have  extended  aid  to  Mary  had 
she  not  feared  the  power  of  the  perspicadous  and  firm 
leader  of  the  Protestants  who  had  imprisoned  Mary — 
her  own  half-brother,  Murray.  On  the  12th  of  May  it 
finaUy  came  to  a  battle  between  the  Royalists  and  the 
insurgents  at  Langside,  near  Glasgow.  Mary  was  com- 
pletely  routed,  and  obliged  to  flee  the  kingdom.  She 
entered  England,  and  threw  herself  on  the  protection  of 
Elizabeth.  The  queen  of  England,  howeyer,  had  al- 
ways  had  cause  to  fear  the  presence  of  her  riyal  on 
English  ground.  Mary  had  neyer  yet  renounced  her 
claim  to  the  crown  which  Elizabeth  wore.  Moreoyer, 
"  Mary  Stuart  was  the  centrę  of  the  hopes  of  the  ene- 
mies  of  Protestant  England  and  of  Elizabeth.  Their 
plots  looked  to  the  eleyation  of  Mary  to  the  throne 
which  Elizabeth  tiUed  "  (Fisher,  p.  882).  Political  arobi- 
tion  and  religious  fanaticism  controlled  both  parties,and 
should  the  stronger  yield  to  the  weaker?  Mary  had 
come  hoping  to  secure  her  cousin^s  sympathy  and  aid. 
But  that  cousin  feared  for  her  own  life  and  the  security  of 
her  throne,  and  therefore  persistently  denied  the  ardent 
and  perseyeńng  solidtations  of  Mary  for  an  interyiew, 
on  the  agreeable  pretence  that  she  should  first  elear  her- 
self of  the  crime  imputed  to  her.  A  criminal,  then,  she 
was  madę  a  prisoner,  and,  afler  an  immense  amount  of 
deceptiye  diplomacy,  a  commission  was  appointed,  nom- 
inally  to  investigate  the  chaiges  of  Maiy  against  her 
rebellious  lords,  really  to  inyestigate  the  charges  of  the 
lorda  against  their  queen.  Before  this  commission 
Murray  represented  the  Scottish  goyemmeuL  At  first 
he  laid  the  guilt  of  the  murder  on  Botłiwell  alone,  and 
defended  the  insurrectioh  only  as  one  against  the  infa- 
mous,  ambitious,  and  t^Tannical  earL  But  as  the  trial 
proceeded  he  changed  his  ground.  He  hesitated,  pro- 
crastinated,  faltered.  At  length  he  openly  charged  his 
sister  with  the  murder  of  her  husband;  and  he  pro- 
dnced,  in  confirmation  of  this  charge,  the  sińce  famous 
"  casket  letters."  Of  their  discoyery  he  told  this  story : 
The  earl  of  Bothwell— so  said  lord  Murray,  and  so  said 
the  lords  he  represented— fleeing  from  Edinburgh,  sent 
back  a  confidential  messenger  to  the  castle  to  bring 
thence  a  silyer  casket  from  a  certain  drawer.  James 
Balfour— that  Balfour  who  drew  the  decd  for  Damley'8 
murder — had  receiyed  the  captaincy  of  the  castle  as  the 
price  of  his  crime.  He  deliyered  the  casket;  he  at  the 
same  time  sent  the  lords  a  hint  of  the  fact.  The  mes- 
senger was  intercepted  and  the  casket  seized.  This 
casket,  with  its  oontents,  was  the  witness  Murray  pro- 
duced  before  the  English  commission  against  the  Sicot- 
tish  queen.  Its  contents  were  eigbt  letters  and  twelye 
sonnets,  written  in  French,  apparently  in  Mary's  hand- 
writing.  Among  the  commissioners  were  roore  than 
one  of  Mary's  friends,  one  of  them  that  duke  of  Norfolk 
who  sub6equently  attested  the  strength  of  his  attach- 
ment  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  life :  if  these  letters  were  a 
forgery,  they  were  not  so  declared  by  them,  Of  theye 
letters  one  gaye  ą  fuli  account  of  Mary^s  interyiew  with 
Damley  at  Glasgow;  of  his  unsuspicious  confidence; 
of  her  own  moumful  sense  of  shame  and  guilu  Another 
adyised  the  earl  when  and  where  to  abduct  her,  and  cau- 
tioned  him  to  come  with  force  sufiScient  to  oyercome  all 
resistance.  All  breathed  the  language  of  passionate  de- 
yotion,  with  here  and  there  a  flash  of  fierce  jealousy. 
They  were  true  to  naturę,  but  to  a  lost,  tbough  not  a 
shameless  one.  Their  language  was  that  of  a  once  noble 
but  now  rutned  woman  unyeiling  her  heart's  secrets  ia 
nnsuspecting  confidence.  If  forged,  the  forger  was  a 
consummate  master  of  his  art.  Tnie  or  false,  they  were 
equally  remarkable  as  contributions  to  the  language  of 
passion.    Mary  denounoed  them  as  foigeries.    She  d^ 
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manded  to  see  Łhe  originaU.  Elizabeth  granted  Łhe 
reasonableness  of  tlie  demand,  but  never  complied  with 
it.  She  demanded  to  face  her  accusers.  Elizabeth 
half  promiaed  that  she  should  do  so,  but  neyer  fulfilled 
the  pledge.  The  commission  broke  up  withoat  a  ver- 
dict.  Elizabeth  had  no  interest  to  press  for  either  ac- 
ouittal  or  conviction.-  Murray  was  glad  to  retarn  to  his 
regency.  Mary  alone  had  any  reason  to  demand  the 
completion  of  the  inrestigation,  but  Mary  was  a  prisoner, 
and  her  acoess  to  the  public  not  the  most  easy.  lliough 
inconclusive,  the  trial  had  rerealed  enough  to  strength- 
en  the  worst  suspicions  of  the  Scottish  people,  and  no 
one  thought  of  tinding  fault  with  Elizabeth  for  retain- 
ing  Mary  a  prisoner.  For  nineteen  years  Mary  Stuart 
thus  passed  life.  ^'  For  nineteen  years  both  captive  and 
captor  are  roade  miserable  by  plots  and  counterplots ; 
and  wbether  Mary  in  prison  or  Mary  at  large  is  the 
morę  dangerous  to  the  security  of  Protestant  England 
is  a  ąuestion  so  hard  to  decide  that  Elizabeth  never 
fairly  attempts  to  determine  it.  At  length  a  plot  is  un- 
corered  morę  deadly  than  any  that  has  preceded.  Half 
a  score  of  assassins  band  themseWes  together  to  attempt 
Elizabeth'8  life,  and  to  put  Catholic  Mary  on  the  yacant 
throne.  The  blessing  of  the  pope  is  pmnounced  upon 
the  enterprise.  The  Catholic  powers  of  Europę  stand 
ready  to  welcome  its  consummation.  Mary  gives  it 
her  cordial  approbation.  '  The  hour  of  delirerance/  she 
writes  exultingly, '  is  at  hand.*  But  plots  breed  coun- 
terplots. In  all  Łhe  diplomatic  serrice  of  Europę  there 
is  no  so  ingenious  spy  as  Walsingham,  Elizabeth 's  prime 
minister.  Every  letter  of  Mary^s  is  opened  and  copied 
by  his  agents  before  sent  to  its  destination.  The  con- 
spiracy  is  allowed  to  ripen.  Then,  when  all  is  ready 
for  consummation,  the  leaders  are  arrested,  the  plot  is 
brought  to  the  light  of  day.  Mary,  with  all  her  faults, 
never  knew  fear ;  no  craven  heart  was  heis.  The  morę 
dangerous  was  she  because  so  brave.  She  battles  for 
her  life  with  a  heroism  well  v^rthy  a  nobler  naturę — 
battles  to  the  last,  though  there  be  no  hope.  She  re- 
ceives  the  sentence  of  death  with  the  calmness  of  trtic 
courage,  not  of  despair.  With  all  her  trcacher}%  nevcr 
recreant  to  her  faith — nevcr  but  once,  when  her  infatu- 
ated  love  of  Bothwell  swerred  her  from  it  for  a  few 
short  weeks — she  clings  to  her  crucifix  till  the  very 
hour  of  death.  Almost  her  last  words  are  words  of 
courage  to  her  fricnds.  *  Weep  not,*  she  says ;  *  I  have 
promise<l  for  you.'  Her  very  last  are  a  psalm  from  her 
Prayer-book — *  In  thee,  O  Lord,  have  I  pu«  my  trust.' 
And  then  she  lays  ber  head  upon  the  błock  as  peace- 
fully  as  erer  she  laid  it  upon  her  pillow.  No  ^grizzled, 
wrinkled  old  woman,'  but  in  the  fuli  bloom  of  ripened 
womanhood — fqrty-five,  no  morę — Mary  Stuart  pays  on 
the  scaffold  at  Fotheringay  [whither  she  had  been  re- 
moved  for  trial  of  conspiracy  from  Charpley  in  Septem- 
ber,  1586]  the  penalty  of  her  treachery  at  Edinburgh, 
May  8, 1587.  The  spirit  of  the  stem  old  Puritans  is  sat- 
isfied,  and  the  prophecy  of  the  Good  Book  receives  a 
new  and  pregnant  illustration — 'Wboso  sheddeth  roan's 
blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed.' "  Five  months 
after  the  execution  her  body  was  buried  with  great 
pomp  at  Peterborough,  whcnce,  in  1612,  it  was  removed 
to  king  Henry  YlFs  Chapel  at  Westminster,  where  it 
sUll  lies  in  a  sumptuous  tomb  erected  by  king  James  YI. 
"  Whoever  has  attendcd  but  little  to  the  phenomena 
of  human  naturę  has  discorered  how  inadequate  is  the 
clearest  insight  which  he  can  hope  to  attain  into  char> 
acter  and  disposition.  Every  one  is  a  perplcxity  to 
himself  and  a  perplexity  to  his  neighbors;  and  men 
who  are  born  in  the  same  generation,  who  are  exposed 
to  the  same  influences,  trained  by  the  same  teachers, 
and  livc  from  childhood  to  age  in  constant  and  farailiar 
intercourse,  are  often  little  morc  than  shaduws  to  cach 
othcr,  intelligible  in  suporficial  form  and  outline,  but  di- 
vidcd  inwardly  by  impalpable  and  mysterious  barriers.'' 
Thus  Froude  opens  the  fourth  volume  of  his  History  of 
England,  when  about  to  pass  in  reriew  the  affairs  of 
Scotland  and  Iieland  in  the  16th  centuiy.     Yet,  when 


this  same  writer  comes  to  speak  of  Maty  Stuart,  be 
"writes  almost  as  a  public  proeecutor  of  the  Scottish 
queen,  and  sometimes  sacrifices  historical  aocuracy  to 
dramatic  effect."  The  truth  is  that  the  character  of 
Mary  was  long  one  of  the  most  fleroeły-vexed  questioos 
of  history,  and  is  still  in  debatę ;  hence  the  difBcolties 
which  beset  any  attempt  to  tell  correctly  the  story  of 
her  career,  or  analyze  aright  her  character.  The  stu- 
dent of  histoiy  finds  no  impartial  witneases ;  few  in  her 
own  time  who  are  not  ready  to  teU  and  to  beliere  aboyt 
her  the  most  barefaoed  lica  which  will  promote  their 
own  party.  During  her  life  she  was  calumniated  and 
eulogized  with  equal  audacity.  Since  ber  death  the 
same  curiouslv-contradictorv  estimates  of  her  character 
have  been  yigorously  raaintained— by  those,  too,  who 
have  not  their  judgment  impaired  by  the  prejadices 
which  environed  her.  On  the  one  hand,  we  are  assored 
that  she  was  "  the  most  amiable  of  women  ;"*  "  the  u|>- 
right  queeu,  the  noble  and  true  woroan,  the  faithfol 
spouse  and  affectionate  mother;"  '*the  poor  martyred 
ąueen;**  "the  helpless  rictim  of  fraud  and  force;"  an 
"  illustrious  victim  of  state-craft,"  whose  **  kindly  spirit 
in  prosperity  and  matchless  heroism  in  misfortune* 
award  her  "  the  most  prominent  place  in  the  annais  of 
her  sex.**  On  the  other,  we  are  assured,  by  men  equaUy 
competent  to  Judge,  that  she  was  "a  spoiled  beauty;" 
"  the  heroinę  of  an  adultcrous  melodraraa:"  **  the  victim 
of  a  blind,  imperious  passion ;"  an  "  apt  scholar*^  in  "  the 
profound  dissimulation  of  that  school  of  which  Catharine 
de'  Medicł  was  the  chief  instructor  -^  "  a  bad  womao, 
disguised  in  the  liverv'  of  a  martyr,**  having  *^a  proud 
heart,  a  crafty  wit,  and  indurate  mind  against  God  and 
his  truth ;**  "a  bold,  unscrupulous,  ambitious  woman," 
with  "  the  panther*s  naturę — graceful,  beautiful,  malign 
nant,  untąmable."  The  great  preponderance  of  autfaor- 
ity,  bowerer,  seems  now  to  be  on  the  sidc  of  tliose  who 
believe  in  her  criminal  love  for  Bothwell  and  her  guilty 
knowledge  of  his  conspiracy  against  her  husband^s  life. 
The  question  of  her  guilt  as  to  the  murder  of  her  hns- 
band  does  certainly  not  rest  on  the  authenticity  of  ihe 
"  casket  letters,"  howeyer  much  these  may  be  matter  of 
historical  interest.  "Eyidence  which  her  own  dar 
deemed  elear,*'  says  the  writer  in  Harper  whom  we  had 
occasion  to  quote  before,  "history  deems  uncertain. 
Circumstances  which,  isolated,  only  created  a  wide- 
spread  suspicion  in  her  own  ttmes,  put  together  by  his- 
tor}%  form  a  net-work  of  eyidcncc  elear  and  conclofiiye. 
A  wife  leams  to  loathe  her  husband ;  utters  her  passion- 
ate  hate  in  terms  that  are  unmistakable ;  is  recondled 
to  him  for  a  purpose ;  casts  him  off  when  that  parpose 
is  accomplished ;  makes  no  secret  of  her  desire  for  a 
diyorce;  listens  with  but  cold  rebuke  to  intimations  of 
his  assassination ;  dallies  while  he  languishes  upon  a 
sick-bed  so  long  as  death  is  near ;  hastens  to  him  only 
when  he  is  conyalescent ;  ł^ecomęs,  in  secming,  recon- 
dled to  him;  by  her  blandishments  allays  his  tenor 
and  arrests  his  flight,  which  nothing  clse  could  arrest; 
brings  him  with  ber  to  the  honse  chosen  by  the  assas- 
sins for  his  tomb — a  house  which  has  absolutely  nothing 
else  to  recommend  it  but  its  singular  adaptation  to  the 
deed  of  cniclty  to  be  wnrought  there ;  reraains  with  him 
till  within  two  hours  of  his  murder;  heans  with  uncon- 
cem  the  story  of  his  tragic  end,  which  thrills  all  other 
hearts  with  horror;  makes  no  elfort  to  bring  the  peipe- 
trators  of  the  crime  to  punishmeiit ;  rewards  the  sus- 
pected  with  places  and  pensions,  and  the  chief  criminal 
with  her  hand  in  roarriage  while  the  blood  is  still  wet 
on  his.  That  the  world  should  be  asked  to  belieye  her 
the  Innocent  yictim  of  a  diabolical  conspirac\'  affords  a 
singular  illustration  of  the  effrontery  of  the  Church 
which  claims  her  for  a  martyr.  That  half  the  world 
should  have  acquiesced  in  the  claim  affords  an  illustra- 
tion no  less  singular  of  the  credulity  of  mankind  when 
sentiments  and  sympathies  are  called  on  to  render  the 
judgment  which  the  reason  alone  is  qualified  to  render." 
The  genuineness  of  the  "  casket  letters"  is  maintained 
by  the  historians  Hume,  Robertaon,  Laing,  BmtoD, 
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Mackintofth,  Mignet,  Kanke,  and  Froude.  The  most 
acute  writer  ontbe  otber  aide  ofthe  quesŁion  is  Hosack, 
an  Edinburgh  barrister}  but  be  **  wńtes  in  sucb  a  vein 
as  would  befit  bim  were  be  indeed  earning  a  lawyer'8 
fee*by  a  lawyer'8  senrice."  One  of  tbe  latest  writere  on 
tbc  ecclesiastical  history  of  tbis  period,  Prof.  Fisber  (p. 
876),  of  Tale  College,  tbus  comments  on  tbe  ąuestion  at 
issue:  ''No  candid  cńtic  can  deny,  wbatever  may  be 
bis  iinal  verdict,  tbat  tbe  letters  contain  many  intemal 
marka  of  genuinenesa  wbicb  it  would  be  exceedingly 
difficult  for  a  counterfeiter  to  inyent)  and  tbat  tbe  scru- 
Liny  to  wbicb  tbey  were  subjected  in  tbe  Scottish  Par- 
liament,  tbe  Scottisb  privy  oouncil,  and  tbe  Englisb 
privy  comicil,  was  sucb  tbat,  if  tbey  were  forged,  it  is 
bard  to  accoimt  for  tbe  failure  to  detect  tbe  imposture. 
Moreover,  tbe  cbaracter  of  Murray,  altbougb  it  may  be 
adroitted  tbat  be  was  not  tbe  immaculate  person  tbat 
he  is  sometimes  oonsidered  to  bave  been,  mast  bave 
been  black  indeed  if  tbese  documents,  wbicb  be  brougbt 
forward  to  prove  tbe  guUt  of  bis  sister,  were  forged ;  but 
3Iurray  is  praised  not  only  by  bis  personal  adberents 
and  by  bis  party,  but  by  men  like  Spottiswoode  and 
Melville  (Spottiswoode,  History  ofthe  Ckurch  ofScot- 
landy  ii,  121).'*  Yet,  bowever  writers  may  differ  about 
her  morał  oonduct,  tbey  agree  yery  well  as  to  tbe  yari- 
ety  of  ber  accomplisbments.  Sbe  wrote  poems  on  vari- 
GUS  occasions,  in  tbe  Latin,  Italian,  Frencb,  and  Sootcb 
languages;  '*Koyal  advice  to  ber  son,"  in  two  books, 
tbe  consolation  of  ber  long  imprisonment,  A  great 
number  of  ber  original  letters  are  preserved  in  tbe  king 
of  France's  library,  in  tbe  Koyal,  Cottonian,  and  Asb- 
molean  libraries.  We  bave  in  print  eleven  to  tbe  earl  of 
Botbwell,  translated  from  tbe  Frencb  by  Edward  Sim- 
monds,  of  Cbrist-cburcb,  Oxford,  and  printed  at  West- 
minster  in  1726.  Tbere  are  ten  morę,  witb  ber  answere 
to  tbe  articles  against  ber,  in  "  Haynea's  State-papers :" 
8ix  morę  in  "Anderson^s  Collections  ;'*  anotber  in  tbe 
''Appcndix"  to  ber  life  by  Dr.  Jebb;  and  some  otbers  dis- 
persed  among  tbe  works  of  Pius  Y,  Bucbanan,  Camden, 
Udali,  and  Sanderson. 

To  enumerate  all  tbat  bas  been  written  on  Mary  would 
fili  a  Yolume.  Among  tbe  cbief  works  are  S.  Jebb,  De 
VUa  et  Hebui  Gestu  Maria  Scotorum  Regwa  (Lond. 
1725, 2  Yols.  foL) ;  J.  Anderson,  CoUections  relating  to  the 
Hittory  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scotland  (Lond.  1727-28,  4 
yols.  4to) ;  Burton,  I/igt.  of  Scotland^  yoL  iv ;  Bisbop 
Kcitb,  Hist,  ofthe  Affairs  ofChurch  and  State  in  Scot^ 
land  (Edinb.  1734,  foL ;  1844-50, 8  yols.  8yo) ;  W.  Good- 
all,  Ezamination  ofthe  Lettert  wid  to  be  written  by  Mary, 
Oąeen  ofScots,  to  James j  Earl  ofBothwell  (Edinb.  1754, 
2  yols.  8yo);  Robertson,  Hist.  of  Scotland;  W.  Tytler, 
Incuiry  tato  the  Etidence  against  Mary^  Queen  of  Scots 
(Edinb.  1759, 8vo ;  Lond.  1790, 2  yols.  8vo) ;  Laing,  Hist, 
of  Scotland;  Cbalmers,  Life  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots 
(Lond.  1818,  2  yols.  4to ;  1822,  3  yols.  8vo) ;  ScbUtz, 
Leben  Maria  Słuarts  (1839) ;  P.  F.  Tytler,  Hist,  of  Scot- 
land; Prince  Labanoff,  Eecueil  des  I^ttres  de  Marie  Stu- 
art (Lond.  1844,  7  yols.  8vo) ;  David  Laing,  edition  of 
Jobn  Knox'8  Hist,  ofthe  Reformation  (Edinb.  1846^8, 
2  yols.  8vo) ;  M.  Teulet,  Papiers  d^Etat  relatifs  a  FHis- 
toire  de  FEcosse  (Par.  1851-60,  3  yols.  4to ;  1862,  5  yols. 
8vo) ;  Miss  Agnes  Strickland,  Lires  of  the  Queens  of 
Scotland  (Edinb.  1850-59, 8  yols.  8vo) ;  M.  Mignet,  His- 
toire  de  Marie  Stuart  (Par.  1852,  2  yols.  8yo) ;  A.  de 
3Iontai^lon, /^/t»  Themes  of  Mary  Stuart  (Lond.  1855, 
8vo) ;  I*rinc€  Labanoff,  Notice  sur  la  Collection  des  Por- 
traiis  de  Marie  Stuart  (St-Petersb.  1856);  M.Cberuel, 
Marie  Słitart  et  Catheriae  de  Medicis  (Par.  1858,  8vo) ; 
M.  Teulet,  Lettres  de  Marie  Stuart  (Par.  1859,  8yo); 
Josepb  Robertson,  Catalogues  ofthe  Jeicels,  Dresses,  Fur- 
niture,  Books,  and  Paintings  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots 
(Edinb.  1863,  4to) ;  Hosack,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  and 
her  Accusers  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1870,  2  yols.  8yo) ;  Melinę, 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  her  latest  English  Historian 
(N.  Y.  1872,  8yo),  a  polemic  against  Froude,  assails  tbe 
English  historian  yery  bitterly,  and  sbows  bim  to  be  in- 
accorate  in  some  minor  details;  but  Meline's  own  '^in- 


tense  partisansbip  unfits  bim  for  tbe  office  of  a  critic, 
and  be  entirely  fails  in  his  uarratiye."     (J.  II.  W.) 

Masącclo,  called  Maso  da  San  Gioyanni,  one  of 
tbe  earliest  and  tbe  most  celebrated  of  tbe  Italian  paint- 
ers  of  tbe  second  or  middle  age  of  modem  painting,  tbe 
nnąuestioned  founder  of  tbe  Florentine  scbool,  was  bom 
at  San  Gioyanni,  in  Yal  d'Arao,  in  tbe  year  1401.  He 
was  a  disciple  of  Masolino  da  Panicale,  to  wbom  be 
proyed  as  much  superior  as  bis  master  was  to  all  bis  eon- 
temporarieSk  He  had  great  readiness  of  inyention,  witb 
unusual  trath  and  elegance  of  design.  He  madę  naturę 
bis  oonstant  study;  and  be  gaye  in  bis  works  exam- 
ples  of  tbat  beauty  wbicb  arises  from  a  judicious  and 
pleasing  cboice  of  attitudes,  accompanied  witb  spirit, 
boldnesB,  and  relief.  He  was  tbe  first  wbo  studied  to  giye 
morę  dignity  to  bis  draperies,  by  designing  tbem  witb 
greater  breaidtb  and  fubiess,  and  omitting  the  multitude 
of  smali  folds.  He  was  alao  tbe  first  wbo  endeayored  to 
adapt  tbe  oolor  of  bis  draperies  to  tbe  tints  of  bis  car- 
nations,  so  tbat  tbey  might  barmonize  witb  each  otber. 
Masaccio  was  remarkably  well  skilled  in  perspectiye, 
wbicb  be  was  taught  by  Brunellescbi.  His  works  pro- 
cured  bim  great  reputation,  but  excited  tbe  enyy  of  bis 
competitors.  He  is  supposed  to  haye  been  poisoned, 
and  died  about  1443.  Fuseli  says  of  bim :  "  Masaccio 
was  a  genius,  and  tbe  bead  of  an  epoch  in  tbe  art.  He 
may  be  considered  as  tbe  precursor  of  Rapbael,  wbo  im- 
itated  his  principles,  and  sometimes  transcribed  bis  fig- 
ures."  His  most  perfect  works  are  tbe  frescoes  of  St. 
Piętro  del  Carmine  at  Florencc,  **  where  yigor  of  conoep- 
tion,  trath  and  yiyacity  of  espression,  correctness  of 
design,  and  breadth  of  manner  are  supported  by  a  most 
surprising  harmony  of  oolor;"  and  the  picture  of  Christ 
curing  the  Dagmoniacs,  Tbe  "Arundel  Society"  bas 
lately  published  tbese  frescoes  in  a  series  of  superior 
cbromo-litbograpbs.  See  Yasari,  Lives  of  the  Painters  ,* 
Mrs.  Jameson,  Memoirs  ofEarly  Italian  Painters, 

Mas&da  (MaeaSa),  a  yery  strong  fortress  not  far 
sontb  of  Engedi  (Josephus,  War;  Ant,  i,  12, 1),  on  tbe 
west  of  tbe  Dead  Sea  (Pliny,  y,  17),  in  a  yolcanic  region 
(Strabo,  xyi,p.764),  minutely  described  by  Josephus  in 
yaiious  places,  especially  in  the  account  of  its  finał  trag- 
edy  ( War,  yii,  8).  It  was  built  by  Jonathan  Macca- 
b«u8  on  an  almost  inaccessible  rock,  and  was  probably 
one  of  bis  "  strongbolds  in  Jud«a"  (1  Mace  xii,  35),  as 
it  had  poflsibly  been  in  earlier  times  a  refuge  of  David 
(1  Sam.  xxiii,  14, 29 ;  comp.  2  Sam.  y,  17).  It  was  much 
enlarged  and  strengtbened  by  Herć>d  the  Great,  wbo 
placed  Mariamne  berę  for  safety  wben  he  was  driyen 
from  Jerasalem  by  Antigonus  (Josephus,  War,  i,  13,  7), 
It  resisted,  at  tbat  time,  tbe  attack  by  tbe  Partbians 
{ib,  15,  8),  but  was  aflerwards  taken  from  the  Romans 
througb  treachery  by  Judas  the  Galiliean  (ib.  17, 2).  It 
was  the  last  strongbold  of  tbe  Jews  in  the  finał  struggle 
witb  the  Romans  under  Flayius  Silya,  wbo  took  it  by 
assault,  tbe  ganison,  in  their  desperation,  haying  immo- 
lated  theroselyes  (ut  sap.),  The  site  was  conjectured  by 
Dr.  Eli  Smith  to  be  tbat  of  tbe  modem  Selieh  (Robin- 
em, Researches,u,24)  ;  wbicb  bas  been  abundantly  con- 
firmed  by  later  trayellers,  wbo  haye  attested  the  pro- 
digious  strength  of  tbe  place,  and  its  exact  agreement 
witb  the  description  of  Josephus  (YraiWA  Josephus,  ii,  109 
sq. ;  Biblioth,  Sacra,  1843,  p.  62  sq. ;  Yan  dc  Yelde,  Nar^ 
ratire,  ii,  97  są.;  Tristram,  I^nd  oflsrael,  p.  293  sq.). 

Tbe  description  of  Josephus,  in  wbose  histories  Ma- 
sada  plays  a  conspicnous  part,  is  as  follows :  A  lofty  rock 
of  considerable  extent,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  pre- 
cipitous  yaUeys  of  frightful  depth,  alTorded  difiicult  ac- 
cess  only  in  two  parts — one  on  tbe  east,  towards  tbe 
Lakę  At^baltis,  by  a  zigzag  patb,  scarcely  practicable, 
and  extremely  dangerous,  called  "  tbe  Serpent,"  from  its 
sinuosities ;  the  otber  morę  easy,  towards  tbe  west,  on 
wbicb  side  the  isolated  rock  was  morę  nearly  ap- 
proached  by  tbe  bills.  Tbe  summit  of  tbe  rock  was  not 
pointed,  but  a  plain  of  7  stadia  in  circumference,  sui^ 
ronnded  by  a  wali  of  wbite  stone,  12  cubita  high  and 


jidded  to  tbe  ma,  wtita  u 
inner  urall  wms  discwrml  u 
hsTE  becn  coEutnictcd  br  tht 
gaiTiwn — 1  fnuaewurii  oT  tin- 
ber  GUed  «ilh  nul,  whkh  be~ 
came  morę  solid  uid  Gampart 
by  the  oociunoiu  of  thr  mn. 
Thii,  bowcTH,  vu  ł|i«dil7 
Bred.  The  UMnlt  wu  fixcd 
fur  Łhe  nwiTofff  wben  tbe  gwr- 
ruoa  anticipated  Ibe  (wordł 
of  tbe  Romms  by  one  of  tbe 
moBŁ  cold-bkuded  and  BfnK 
cioiB  muucTPs  on  reoofd.  Ai 
tbe  inatigatioa  of  ElMsar. 
tboy  fint  ilew  eveTy  nun  bil 
mfe  uid  chiWreo ;  tbm,  h«T- 
ing  ruikctrd  the  pnpenr  into 
one  beAp  and  destroyed  it  aH 
fire  they  cut  b>ts  for  tm 

who  sboold  act  u  ese- 
nen  of  [be  olben  vbile 

Uj  in  the  nnbnce  of 
thc  r  tliu^htered  families. 
One  iru  then  adectnl  by  kł 
to  »\*y  the  other  nine   br- 


TtMRofkia 

8  cubita  thick,  fortified  with  37  lowen  of  60  cubits  iii 
heighi.  The  will  iru  Joinedwilliin  bir  Urgc  buildinRa 
conaccicd  witb  the  lowen,  deugned  for  batncks  uid 
maguinea  for  Ihe  enonnouH  '  .        ■-■        , 


is  fort 


Then 


the  »re»,  not  occiipied  by  buildiiigB,  was  arabie,  the  loil 
being  richer  and  morę  genial  thaa  that  of  the  plain  be- 
Iow;  and  a  fnithcr  proviiion  was  thus  madę  for  the 


a  failui 


The  rain-waler  waa  pnserved  in  laige  ciitema  excavBted 
in  the  aolid  rock.  A  palące,  on  ■  grani)  Bcalr,  uecupied 
the  north-»fe«l  aacent,  on  a  lower  le^el  than  the  fortreat, 
bnt  connected  with  ic  by  corered  panages  rut  in  the 
rocli.  1'hia  was  adomćd  within  «ith  porticoee  and 
baths,  supponed  by  monolithic  colomni;  the  walls  and 
flooni  were  covered  with  teiseUated  work.  At  tbe  di§- 
tance  of  1000  cubita  tmm  the  fortreaa,  a  inamive  tower 
guaided  the  wentom  ^proach  at  its  narrownt  and  most 
difficult  point,  and  thus  compleled  tbe  artificial  de~ 
fences  of  thia  moat  remaikable  Mte,  which  nalure  had 
reodered  olmost  impngnable.  In  attacking  tbe  fortress, 
the  fint  act  of  the  Roman  generał  waa  to  sarrnund  the 
forlmn  witb  a  wali,  to  preveat  the  eneape  of  Ihe  giań- 
aon.  Having  distiibuted  sentries  alonj;  tbla  line  of  cir- 
cumrallstion,  he  pitched  hia  own  camp  on  tbe  weal, 
whete  the  rock  was  most  nearly  approached  by  tbe 

tlie  difficulty  of  procuring  proviiiona  and  wat*r  for  his 
•ołdien  did  not  allow  faim  to  attempt  ■  pnitracted  block- 

Btill  found  there  by  Eleazar  woulil  hare  enabled  the 
garrisoii  belter  to  endure.  Behind  the  tower  which 
guarded  the  ascent  was  a  prominent  rock  ofconsideTlU>le 
siie  and  height,  tliflugh  300  cubila  lower  than  the  wal] 
of  the  fortreaa,  called  the  Wbite  ClifT.  On  this  a  bank 
of  200  cubirs'  height  vraa  raised,  which  funned  abaM  fnr 
a  platform  (Jiiiiia)  vt  solid  masonry,  SO  cubila  in  widtb 

conatructioD  ło  thoee  inrenled  and  employed  in  sie^c^s 
by  YMpaaiaii  and  Titus,  covcred  with  pLitcs  of  iron, 

nate  the  wali  of  tbe  caalle,  which  nas  quickly  cleared 
of  ita  defeodera  by  tbe  ^lowira  of  miasilea  discharged 
ttom  the  acocpiaiu  and  baliitn.    The  oaler  wali  aocD 


iplelely  Ihrough  hi) 
own  Doav,  and  so  periłbnL 
Ths  total  number,  iududii^ 


Ad  dIiI  wDinan,  with  a  female  relaliv«  of  Rleaiat.  and 
llve  children,  who  had  conlnved  to  conceal  Ihnn- 
>elvea  in  the  reservoin  whik  the  massacie  waa  hang 
perpelraied,  Burvived,  and  nairatcd  these  fact*  lo  U» 
Bitonished  Romana  whcn  tbey  enteted  Ihc  fortnas 
Ihe  foUowing  moming,  and  had  ocular  denmnKraliMi 
nf  Ihe  frightful  tragedy.  On  the  present  ruined  ńu 
the  ground-plan  of  the  atocebouaea  and  banacka  can 
alill  be  traced  in  the  fonndationa  of  tbe  boildiogi  <n 
tbe  summit,  and  tbe  cintema,  eicarated  in  ibe  nat- 
ural  rock,  are  of  mormout  dimenŃona.  One  is  mm- 
tioned  aa  ncaily  60  feet  deep,  100  long,  and  45  broad. 

tbe  nonhem  aummit,  may  have  been  connecied  witk 
the  palące,  and  the  windowa  cut  in  the  rock  near  br, 
which  Hi.  Woolcot  conjecturea  lo  bave  tielonged  to  soM 
large  ciatern,  now  corered  up,  may  poańbly  bave  ligbi- 
ed  the  rock-hcwn  (ftllery  by  which  the  palące  cooinm- 
nicated  with  the  fortreaa  I^rom  the  summit  of  Ibe 
rock  every  p«n  of  the  wali  of  circumTallation  conld  be 
ITaced,  carried  along  the  Iow  ground,  and,  whenrer  it 
mel  a  prccipice,  commencing  again  on  tbe  high  nuo- 
mit  abore,  thua  making  the  enlire  circuit  of  Ihe  platc 
Connected  with  ii,  al  interrala,  were  the  walls  <a  ibr 
Roman  campa,  oppoaite  the  nurth-vest  and  soutb-eaK 
comers,  the  fomerbein);  the  apol  whcre  Josephuaplacn 
that  of  Che  Koman  generał  A  third  may  be  fiwed  m 
the  level  near  the  ahore.  The  onlline  of  Ihe  worio,  aa 
seen  from  the  heigfals  abore,  ia  aa  complete  as  if  Ibry 
hail  been  but  recenlly  abandoned.  The  Roman  wali  ia 
eix  feet  broad,  built,  like  the  fonresa  waUs  and  biiildinj{a 
abovi>.  with  rougb  slonea  lajd  looaely  logeiher,  and  Ihe 
intersiicea  Hlled  in  with  amall  piecea  of  stone.  Tlw 
wali  a  half  a  mile  or  morę  diatant  from  the  rock,  ki  at 
tobewiihout  rangę  of  the  alonea  discharged  by  the  ga^ 
rJBon.  No  watcr  waa  lo  be  fbund  in  Ihe  neighborhMd 
but  such  aa  the  recent  raina  bid  lelt  in  the  h<^on  of 
Ihe  rocka,  conHrming  the  rematk  of  Joaephus  thal  wa- 
ler,  aa  well  as  food,  was  bronght  tbither  to  Ihe  Romao 
amiy  from  a  diatance.  Ita  poattion  is  exaclly  oppcoiic 
to  the  penineiila  that  nina  inlo  the  Dead  Sea  from  iti 
eislcm  shoiT,  towards  its  sonlhem  extremily.  Sm 
Scniih,  Dir<.ofCUut.Gtog.>.v. 
MaB'alOth  (Mai(Ki\<i»  V.  r.  MmakM),  a  plKC 
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in  Arbela,  which  Bscchides  and  Alcimns  besieged  and 
capiured  on  their  way  from  Gilgal  to  Judsa  (1  Mace  ix, 
2).  Josephua,  in  his  paimlicl  account,  omita  tbe  name 
{Ant.  xii,  11*  1) ;  but  a  tiaoe  of  tbe  name  ia  thougbt  by 
Robinaon  CRetearches,  ii,  898)  to  be  found  in  the  **  stops" 
(ribpPf  mesiUoth')  or  terraeeś  (as  in  2  Cbron.  iX|  U), 

in  connection  with  tbe  remarkable  careras  besieged  by 
Herod  near  Arbela  (Josephos,  War,  i,  16, 4),  now  Kulat 
ibn-Maon.    See  Arbela. 

Masaupasa,  a  famooa  fast  among  tbe  East  Indian 
pagans.  The  name  is  derived  firom  mata,  whicb,  in  the 
MaJabarian  language,  signifies  a  moutb,  and  upada  a 
fast.  It  is  the  most  sacred  of  all  their  fasts,  and  begins 
with  the  last  day  of  October.  Such  as  keep  the  fast, 
baring  first  washed  and  dreased  themselres  very  dean, 
repair  to  the  pagoda  or  tempie  of  the  god  Yistnum,  and 
the  next  moming,  having  changed  their  dothes,  go 
found  the  tempie  101  times,  and  the  most  devoted  1001 
times.  They  repeat  the  same  ceremony  eyery  day  dur- 
ing  the  months  of  November  and  December.  During 
this  time  they  must  eat  nothiog  but  milk  and  eggs, 
must  not  ^ook  upon  a  woman,  nor  think  or  speak  of  any- 
thing  bui  what  relates  to  the  Yistnum.  The  next  year 
they  perform  tbe  same  devotion,  beginning  with  the 
first  day  of  Deoember,  and  continuing  tiU  the  tenth  day 
of  January.  The  nexŁ  year  they  begin  with  the  first 
day  of  January  and  end  with  the  tenth  day  of  February, 
and  so  on  till  the  number  of  twdve  years  is  completed, 
when  they  receire  pardon  for  all  their  sins. — Brough- 
ton,  Bibliotk,  HuL  Sac  yoL  ii,  s.  v. 

Mascaron,  Jules,  a  distinguished  French  Roman 
Catholic  preacher,  was  bom  at  Aix  in  March,  1634.  He 
studied  at  the  college  of  the  Oratorians  in  his  native 
dty,  and  affcerwards  at  that  of  Mana,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed  professor  of  rhetoric  in  1656.  About  the  same 
time  he  commenced  preaching  at  Saumur,  and  soon  at- 
tracted  attention.  He  afterwards  preached  successiyely 
at  Maraeilles,  Aix,  and  Nantes,  and  then  at  Paris,  in  the 
churches  of  the  Oratory,  of  the  Louire,  and  of  St.  Andrć 
des  Arta.  In  1666  he  preached,  in  presence  of  Francis 
de  Harlay,  archbishop  of  Rouen,  the  funeral  sermon  of 
the  queen  dowager,  Annę  of  Austria.  This  discourse  was 
so  much  admired  that,  aided  by  the  influence  of  De 
Harlay,  Mascaron  waa  admitted  at  Yersailles.  Lcmia 
XIY  was  greatly  pleased  with  him,  and  appointed  him 
court  preacher.  He  was  madę  bishop  of  Tulle  in  1671, 
hut  Ilia  bulla  arrived  only  two  years  aherwards.  In  the 
mean  time  Mascaron  preached  three  other  funeral  ser- 
mona :  thoae  of  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  of  Henrietta  of 
England,  and  of  ehancellor  Seg^er  (the  two  first  are 
conaidered  hia  beat).  He  finally  went  into  his  diocese, 
and  wTote  there,  in  1676,  the  funeral  aermon  of  marshal 
Turenne,  eulogized  by  La  Harpe  aa  a  chcf-d*cenvTC 
Madę  bishop  of  Agen  in  1678,  he  founded  there  a  theo> 
logical  aeminary  and  a  hospitaL  He  only  left  hia  dioceae 
once,  to  preach  hia  laat  aermon  before  Louia  XTY.  He 
died  Nov.  20, 170S.  Hia  Oraitonafunśbres  paaaed  through 
a  large  number  of  editiona  (Paris,  1704, 12mo ;  reprinted 
in  1740, 1745, 1785, 1828,  etc.,  and  in  1734,  toRether  with 
thoae  of  Bosauct  and  Flechier).  See  A.  de  Bellecombe, 
UAginois  illustre ;  Diet,  of  Biog,  a.  v.  Hoefer,  JVbi<r. 
Biog,  Generale,  xxxiv,  125,     (J.  N.  P.) 

Masch,  Andrkas  Gottłieb,  D.D.,  a  noted  German 
pulpit  orator,  waa  bom  at  Beseritz,  in  Mecklenburg, 
Dec.  5, 1724.  Ilia  father  waa  himaelf  a  minister  of  the 
Goapel,  and  instmcted  Andreas  in  the  prcparatory 
branchea  of  study.  In  1743  he  went  to  the  Uniyeraity 
of  Rostock ;  two  years  later  removed  to  Halle,  and  there 
enjoyed  the  favor  and  aocicty  of  the  celebrated  Daum- 
garten  and  Semler.  The  latter  desircd  that  Maach 
should  rcmain  at  the  unircraity  as  instractor,  but  hia 
health  failing  he  decided  to  return  to  his  father*s.  In 
1752  he  was  madę  the  assistant  preacher,  in  1756  pastor 
of  a  church  at  New  Strelitz,  and  only  four  years  after 
this  he  was  honored  with  the  appointment  of  "oourt 
preacher."    He  died  Oct.  26, 1807.    His  most  impor- 


tant  literary  remaina  aie  embodied  in  the  BtbUothMa 
Sacra,  which,  originally  edited  by  Le  Long,  he  oontin- 
ued  upon  the  same  plan  (now  in  5  vols.  4to) — a  work 
of  great  labor  aiid  merit,  which  had  been  discontinued 
for  want  of  patronage.  Le  Long  had  published  2  yoIs. 
8yo  (Paris,  1709;  repnblished  by  Bomer,  of  Leipeic, 
with  additiona).  Dr.  Masch  began  ita  continuation  in 
1778,  and  completed  it  in  1790.  It  gires  a  fuli  account 
of  the  literary  history  of  the  Bibie,  the  yarious  editions 
of  the  original,  and  the  andent  and  modem  yersions. 
Dr.  Masch  alao  wrote  several  diasertations  of  oonaiderap 
ble  ralue,  particnlarly  a  treatise  on  the  Religions  of  the 
Heathen  and  of  Christiana  (Gtdunkm  von  der  Geoffetf 
barten  ReUgion,  Halle,  1750, 8vo),  intended  as  an  argu- 
ment against  tbe  naturalisCs.  For  a  completo  list  of  his 
works,  see  D5ring,  Geiehrte  Tkeologen  Ikutacklandt  d 
18<«*  te  W  Jahrh.  ii,  422  są. 

Mas^Chll  (Heb.  moiJól',  b^^^b^,  inttruciing,  Hiph. 
part.  of  ^2iC,  to  ht  wite,-  used as  a  noun  in  Psa.  xlvii,  7, 
^'^StC^  ^^13T,  tuiff  ye  apoem,  Peshito,  swff  praite,  but 

the  8cpt.,Yulg.,  and  Anth.YerB.  **8ing  ye  with  nnder- 
standing")  occura  in  the  titlea  or  inscriptions  of  Paa. 
xxxii,  xlii,  xliv,  xlv,  lii,  liii,  liv,  lv,  lxxiv.  lxxviii, 
lxxxviii,  lxxxix,  cxliu  The  origin  of  the  use  of  this 
word  is  uncertain,  and  it  bas  been  yariously  interpreted. 
The  most  probable  meaning  of  maschil  is  u  poent,  gong, 
which  enforoes  ttUelligaice,  wisdom^  pi^ift  4*  d.  didacłic  ; 
which  is  trae  of  every  sacred  song,  not  excepting  Paa. 
xlv,  where  everything  is  referred  to  the  gooduess  of 
God.  It  oocurs  daewhere  aa  an  adjective,  and  ia  accord- 
ingly  rendered  **  teite,"  or  aome  other  term  equivalent 
to  inatmction  (1  Sara.  xviii,  14, 15;  2  Chroń,  xxx,  22; 
Job  xxii,  2;  Paa.  xiv,  2;  xli,  1 ;  liii,  2;  Prov.  x,  5, 19; 
xiv,  85;  XV,  24;  xvi,  20;  xvii,  2;  xix,  14;  xxj,  12; 
Jer.  1,  9;  Dan.  i,  4;  xi,  33,  35;  xii,  3, 10;  Amos  v,  13). 
For  other  dcrivationa  from  the  Arabie,  see  GeseniuSy 
Thes.  IJdh  p.  1331.    See  PsAUis,  BooK  of. 

Maaclel^  Fbancois,  a  noted  Roman  Catholic  divine 
and  Orientalist,  was  bom  at  Amiens  in  the  year  1662. 
He  very  early  devoted  bimself  to  the  study  of  Oriental 
languages,  and  attained  in  them  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree  of  proficiency.  £ducated  for  sernce  in  the  Church, 
he  became  first  a  curato  in  the  diocese  of  Amiens,  but 
afterwards  obtained  the  confidence  of  De  Brou,  bishop 
of  Amiens,  who  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  theologi- 
cal  seminary  of  the  district,  and  madę  him  a  canon.  De 
Brou  died  in  1706,  and  Masdef,  whoee  opinions  <mi  the 
Jansenistic  oontroversy  were  not  in  accordance  with 
those  of  the  new  prelato  Sabbatier,  was  compdled  to  re- 
sign  his  plaoe  in  the  theological  seminary  and  retlre  from 
public  life.  From  this  time  he  devoted  himsdf  to  study 
with  such  close  application  as  to  bring  on  a  disease,  of 
which  he  died,  on  Nov.  24, 1728,  when  only  in  his  prime. 
Though  austere  in  his  habits,  he  was  amiable  and  piouSL 
Masdefs  chief  work  is  the  Grammałira  JJebraica,  a 
punctia  aliisgue  inceniia  Mastorethicis  libera,  still  con- 
sideied  one  of  the  best  works  of  the  kind;  it  embodies 
an  elaborato  argument  against  the  use  of  the  vowd- 
pointa.  The  fiest  edition  was  published  in  1716,  and 
speedily  called  forth  a  defence  of  tbe  points  from  the 
abbe  Guarin,  a  leamed  Benedictine  monk.  In  the  year 
1731  a  second  edition  was  published  at  Paris,  containing 
an  answer  to  Guarin's  objections,  with  the  addition  of 
graramars  of  the  Syriac,  Chaldee,  and  Saroaritan  lan- 
guages. Other  works  of  Masclef  are,  Ecckaiastical  Coft' 
ferences  oftht  Diocese  ofA  miens : — Caiechism  ofA  nUem : 
— and  in  manuscript,  Courses  of  Philotophg  and  Dituk- 
ity ;  not  printed  because  it  b  thought  to  contain  Jansen- 
istic opinions. — Eng^iah  Cydop,  s.  v. 

Maah  (Heb.  id,  OiO,  signif.  unknown ;  Sept  lAoc6x, 
Yulg,  Me»),  the  last  named  of  the  four  sons  of  Aram 
(B.C.  post  2513),  and  a  tribe  deacended  from  him,  who 
gave  their  name  to  a  region  inhabited  by  them  (Gen.  x, 
'22) ;  probabiy,  therefore,  to  be  aought  in  Syria  or  Mesc^ 
potamia.    In  the  paralld  paaaage  (1  Chroń,  i,  17)  tbe 
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niiiK  ot  Mesiiecii  hu  beai  emmeoDdy  lubatituted. 
Josephiu  (Aal.i,6,i)  undrnUnils  tlw  ifaamai  (Mtf 
vavai9i),  nul  Mam  that  their  locality  "  is  now  olled 
CAana  of  Spatiiua^  evidently  tbe  uine  pUce  (Xa- 
pat  Uaairoi,  PiuL  vi,  3,  'i),  siliuied,  iccording  to  othen, 
■t  tbe  Junc^n  or  tbe  TigrU  «tid  F^uphralci  (Plio.  vi, 
S6,  anil  31,  ed.  Hirdouin).  Kon  intł.i-pre(«n,  howerer, 
ruUuwing  Bocbut  (Pkaitg,  ii,  II),  undenUdd  to  be 
meuit  tbe  inhabituits  of  HooDt  ifiui«i,  whicb  lies 
noith  of  Ncsibis,  uid  farma  pan  of  the  chain  of  Taunu 
wparating  Media  fmm  Meupoumii  (bmbo,  xi,  627; 
Pł<>l.v,ltl,'2),  ofnbich  latler  the  Shemitea  uccupitdthe 
aouthern  part  (JtlLchaelis,  SpicUeg.  ii,  140  Bq.]. — Winen 
"Knobel  {YulUiiafrl,  p.  237)  weka  to  reconcile  Ihia 
vieii  witb  tbat  of  Jmcphiu  by  the  Buppoaidon  of  a  mi- 
gration  from  the  Dorth  of  Mesopotamia  (o  the  Bouth  of 
liabylonia,  where  the  race  may  havB  becn  koown  in 
laur  limes  uiiiler  the  name  of  Mesheeti:  tbe  prugreM 
of  the  population  in  theae  parta  was,  ]Lovrever,  in  an  o|k 
poaite  dtreciiriti,  from  aouth  to  north.  Kaliach  (Comm. 
OH  Gen.  p.  286)  coimecta  the  namei  uf  Uaah  and  ifgiia  .- 
thił  ił,  to  nay  the  leait,  eitremely  iloublful;  botb  the 
Myeiai]sthen)i)elvea  and  their  name  (.l/iUKi)  irere  prob- 
ably  of  European  ongin"  (Kmith).  "  It  ia  remarkable 
that  among  the  Aualic  confederalea  of  Ihe  Khet«  or 
Sheta,  L  e.  Hitlilea,  vho  ara  enumeraled  ■ 
by  RanitwB  II  at  Ked»h  on  tbe  Orontea, 
piinco  nf  Mato  or  Mata  (Brugsch,  Uiit.  de  CEgyptt,  i, 
140, 142)"  (Kitlo).     Sec  ETimoLoar. 

Ma'BhaI(l  Cbron.vi,74[&9]).    SeeMiSHAi. 

Masham,  Lady  Daharis.  a  lady  celcbraled  for  ber 
atlaininenls  indii-inity,daughlerof  the  cflebrated  Cud- 
warth,  vra*  bom  at  Cambridge,  England,  in  1658.  Her 
fatber,{ierceivingthe  bent  of  ber  genius,  look  particuhu 
care  of  her  education,  bo  that  ehe  was  early  diitinguish- 
ed  for  piety  and  uncommon  leaming.  She  became  the 
aecond  wife  of  Sir  Franda  Mashain,  of  Oatea,  in  E»ej( ; 
and  rcpaid  her  father'8  eare  of  ber  in  the  admirable 


lan  face.    It  ia  commoo  in  same  diatrieta  in  wotk  of  tła 

łth  and  14tb  cent 

iTfa  aa  a  oorM-toUr.    A  good  < 

loutb  Chorah,  where  it ' 

I  the  comica  of  the  broad  apire,  and  undet  tbe  p 
pet  af  tbe  cbaneel ;  but  it  ia  by  m  means  cmfined  la 
any  paiticular  diatiict.— Parker,  Glottary  ef  A  rdalai- 

Ma«'Biail  (Moa/id V  T.  r.  tf  noa/uił-),  ■  eompc  read- 
ing  (1  Zadr.  viii,  43;  compaie  £afu>rii(,  ver.  44)  br  iht 
SiiEHAiAH  (q.  T.)  of  (he  Ueb.  teit  (Hzia  viii,  16). 

Mawii  (nTlS,  f«fer',  ■  MUJuiUn-, !  Kinga  xii,  13 ; 
ixii,6;  "repairer,''Iaa.lviłi,13;  3X'iri,dlofaeA',l  Chnn. 
iui,3:  2  Chroń.  xiiv,  1-2;  Etn  iii,  7;  fieKtr'  ot 
wDod,  laa.  x,  15;  or  a  itone-cutter,  2  Kinga  xii,  13;  or 
ofbolb,IKingav,15;  ^^it  D^n,aUir<ujl'e'Ani,!SaBk 
V,  ll,a"oar™-  or  icortm^ttoar,"  im  in  I  Chion.  xiii, 
16;  n^p  e^ri,  chanuk'tir,  I  Chion.  xiT,  I,  ■  mtt- 

Sam.T,  II, whicb  atatea  tbat ''Ilinni,luDgafTyn,gent 
tDcaaengen  to  Dayid,  and  eedar-trcea,  and  carpmten, 
and  maaooa,  and  Łhey  builŁ  David  a  hotise,^  we  m^ 
infer  Chat  ihe  llebrewa  were  not  ao  akilfal  in  attbiico- 
lure  aa  the  Tyriana,  tbough  they  had  long  aojotimed  in 
Egypt,  where  tbat  art  atUuned  a  high  degrec  of  perfro- 
tion  at  a  ve[y  eady  period.  The  ruina  of  immenae  lem- 
plea  and  palacea  at  ihe  present  day  fili  tbe  traTeUer  i> 
£g]-pt  with  wonder  and  aatooiehmenC  Tbe  aciilptara 
on  tbe  granite,  baaall,  and  hard  limatone  atill  lanain 
undefaced.  Upon  the  ancient  moniuDeatsof  Egyrit  the 
varioug  proceKseł  of  tbe  buildingarc  are  very  u 
Maaona,  carpeotera,  blaciiamitha,  briekmakeiB,  t 
■k,  and  appeat  to  be  d^ia 


laina  she  look  in  Ihe  educi 


the  Bludy  of  dirinity  and  pbiloanphy  ehe  waa  grcatly 
aaaiated  by  Lwke,  who  UthI  in  her  family  tnoet  of  his 
laal  yeara,  and  who  died  in  her  housc.  She  die<l  ir 
1708.  Lady  Alasbam  wrote  a  discourse  conceming  r/it 
Lmt  a/6W(lG9],12nio);  and  Ocauional  TkougkU  it 
rrfirrme  to  a  yirtuoat  or  CHriiliim  Life  (I70U,  12mo) 
and  drew  up  ihe  aecount  of  Mr.  Locke  piibliehed  in  thi 
great  llalai-ical  Diaionary.  See  Lord  King,  Ltfe  of 
Lockt;  AWibniK,  Uifl.  nf  Bril.  and  Amtr.  Aulk.^t. 

Ma8i'ai  (Mnoinc  V.  r.  Minaiof),  one  of  the  "aeiw 
vant8  or  Solomon"  wboM  deecendanta  retumed  with  Zo- 
TobUbel  fiom  Babylon  (1  Eadr.  v.  U).  Nothing  corrc- 
■ponding  to  tbo  nunc  ie  found  in  tbe  Heb.  te:it  (Exra  v 
55  aq.). 

Haalna,  ANDRif,  a  very  leamed  Orientalisł,  waa  bon 
nearBnuueki  in  1516.  He  wąsa  rnan  of  exce1lcnt  partu 
an  aceomplisbeil  lawyer,  and  couiuellor  lo  the  duke  ol 
aeveB.  He  died  in  1573. 
Hosiue  Iranelatcd  a  variety 
oT  articles  from  the  Syńac, 
which  may  hc  fuund  in  the 
Supplement  lo  the  Cnliru 
Sacrn,  compiled  a  bt/mic 
Łmeon  and  (irammaTj  and 
a  leanied  Commtntary  un 
Jothua  and  |iart  of  J)evlei 


liaute  fidelity,  and  m 


eoflli 


™!>- 


The    fon 


taina  the  rcadings  of  the 


Hex 


See    Hoefer,   .\our    Bwg 
GiiUralr,  a.  v. 

Haak,  or  Norcii-iii-  ap 
ia  the  lechnical  term  in  ec- 

deaiaetical  architecture   for 
a  liind  of  corbe],  the  sbadow 

at  of  Ihe  ho- 


i  aaered  bisU^ 
rian  inthe  accouutof  tbe  eiection  of  SoloaHHi'a  TcDpie : 
"  And  the  booaa,  when  it  waa  in  building,  waa  tinill  ol 
alone  madę  ready  before  it  waa  brought  thither ;  ao  ihai 
there  was  neither  hantmer,  nor  axe,  nor  any  tool  of  irai 
heard  in  Ihe  houae  whilst  it  was  in  buiidiog"  (1  Kinga 
vi,  7).  Thił  preyious  sqaaiing  and  prepaiation  oT  tha 
■lonea  ił  fi«quent1y  delinealedi  they  are  acnuatdj 
measured  under  the  BupennteDdence  of  a  priDcipalairbi-. 
leci,  the  ahape  marked  on  Ihe  rough  błock  wiita  a  dark 
linę,  eo  aa  lo  deteimine  tbe  coune  of  the  alone-cnttet 
Bccuialely,  and  a  mark  or  number  is  Gied  lo  tbe  finiifa- 
ed  atone  lo  aa  to  point  out  its  place  in  Ihe  building^ 
MaBonB'andCBipenteiB'loolahBvefnquent1y  becn  found 
in  Ibe  tombs.  Most  of  the  bUd«  have  been  aiUcbed 
by  linen  bandagea  and  an  adbenve  composition.  On 
tbeldades  of  lhe1arger,andhBndlea  of  the  smallertods, 
ia  generally  inacribed  a  linę  of  bieroglyphica.  Same  of 
them  Bie  of  remote  antiquity,  beaiing  the  pranomen  of 
Thothmes  III,  {See  Wilkinson,  JwwNf  £ 
305-815.)    The  peculiar  beyelled  edgea  and  ii 
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size  of  the  lower  oounes  of  the  walls  of  Jenualem  and 
oLher  cities  of  Palestine  Attest  the  antiąue  art  of  Solo- 
inon*8  flay.  Similar  advanceinent  in  the  art  of  stone- 
cuŁting  ia  eyident  from  the  ruina  duoovered  by  Botta 
and  Lay aid  in  As8}'ria.   See  Hakdicraft  ;  Scuu>ture. 

Sffason,  Brakine,  D.D.)  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
son  of  Dr.  John  M.  Mason,  was  bom  in  New  York  City 
April  16, 1805 ;  was  educated  at  Dicldnson  College  (claas 
of  1823) ;  was  ordained  in  October,  1826 ;  installed  over 
the  Church  at  Schenectady  in  May,  1827 ;  pastor  of 
Bleecker  Street  Chuich,  New  York,  from  1830  to  1851 ; 
and  also  professor  of  ecclesiastical  bistoiy  in  Union  The- 
ological  Seminary,  New  York,  from  1886  to  1842.  He 
died  in  May,  1851.  His  roemoir,  by  Ker.  VVm.  Adams, 
ia  prefixed  to  his  aemiona  on  practical  subjects,  entitled 
A  Pastor' t  Ijtgacy  (1853, 8vo).  See  also  Drakę,  Did.  of 
A  mer,  Biog,  s.  v. 

MasOD,  Francis  (1),  &D.,  an  English  divine, 
was  bom  in  the  county  of  Darham  in  1566;  was  edu- 
cated at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  about  1583,  where  be 
was  chosen  piobationer  fellow;  became  rector  of  Ox- 
ford, Suffulk,  and  chaplain  to  king  James  I,  and  arch- 
deacon  of  Norfolk  in  1619.     He  died  in  1621.     He  pub- 
lished  Sermom  (Lond.  1607,  4to;  Oxford,  1634, 4to):'— 
VindUci€B  łCcdtsuB  Angticania  (1613,  foL;  published  in 
an  Engiish  dress,  entitled  A  Vindieation  o}'  the  Chu»vh 
of  Englandy  €md  of  the  Lawful  Ministry  thereof  etc ; 
greatly  enlarged  by  Kev.  John  Lindsay,  with  additions, 
1728,  fol. ;  1778,  fol.).    This  book  oontains  a  complete 
refutatinn  of  the  Nag's  Head  story: — Tteo  Sermont 
(1621, 8vo)  \—The  Laufulness  ofthe  Ordinatum  ofMin- 
isters  of  the  Reformed  Churches  heyond  the  Seaa  (Ox- 
ford, 1641,  4to).    See  Allibone,  Diet,  ofBrit.  and  A  mer, 
Authortj  s.  V. ;  Darling,  Cyclop,  BibUog,  voL  ii,  s.  v. 

Mason,  Francis  (2),  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister, 
noted  as  a  missionary,  was  bom  at  York,  England,  in 
1799.  Ile  was  a  8hoemaker's  apprentice ;  emigrated  to 
Philadelphia  in  1818;  settled  at  Canton,  Mo.,  in  1825; 
studied  at  the  Thcological  Seminary,  Newton,  Mo.,  in 
1827;  and  inMay,  1830,  haying  been  ordained,  saUed 
with  his  wife  for  Calcutta  as  a  missionary  to  the  Karens. 
After  acquiring  the  language,  he  wrote  The  Sayinge  of 
the  KlderSf  which  was  the  tirst  printed  book  in  the  Ka- 
ren  language.  He  prepared  Pali  and  Burmcse  gram- 
mars,  and  acqnired  many  of  the  Oriental  languages.  He 
alw  published  a  Karen  tranalation  of  the  Bibie.  He 
was  medical  adriser  to  this  people,  having  studied  med- 
icine,  and  published  a  smali  work  on  materia  medica 
and  pathology  in  one  of  the  Karen  dialects.  He  also 
edited  for  many  years  the  Momutff  Star,  a  Karen 
monthly,  in  both  the  Sgan  and  Pwo  dialects,  and  was 
member  of  a  nurober  of  literary  and  scientiHc  bodics. 
His  English  writings  are,  Report  ofthe  Twvay  Mistion 
Sodety: — Life  of  Kothahyn^  the  Karen  Apostie: — Afe- 
tnoir  of  Mrs,  UHen  M,  MoMon  (1847) : — Menuńr  of  San 
Quala  (1850) : — and  Burmah^  its  People  and  Natural 
Produdioru  (1852;  enlarged  edition,  1861).  See  Drakę. 
J)ict,  A  mer,  Biog,  s.  v. 

Mason,  John  (l),an  English  dissenting  divine,was 
bom  in  Essex  in  1705  or  1706;  became  pastor  of  a  con- 
gregation  at  Dorking,  Surrey,  in  1730,  and  at  (^hestnut, 
Hertfordshire,  in  1746.  He  died  in  1763.  Mr.  Mason 
published,  beaides  a  number  of  SeirmonSy  various  theo- 
l<^cal  trcatises  and  other  works.  The  best  known  are 
SelfKnoirledffe  (1754;  new  edition  and  life  of  the  author 
by  John  Mason  Good,  1811, 12mo ;  new  edition  by  Tegg, 
1847, 32mo;  with  Melmoth's  Importance  ofa  Christian 
Lifij  published  by  Scott,  1855,  24mo) ;  this  work  was 
very  popular  for  a  long  tiroc,  and  was  translated  into 
seyeral  languages: — The  LorcTs  Day  Etening  Entertain- 
mentSy  52  practical  discourses  (1751-52,  4  vols.  8vo;  2d 
ed.  1754,  4  vols.  %yo)i— The  Student  and  Pastor  (1755, 
8vo ;  new  edition  by  Joshua  Toulmin,  D.D.,  1807, 12mo) : 
^Fi/teen  Discourses  (1758,  8vo):  —  Christian  Morals 
(1761 , 2  vols.  8 vo).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  Brit,  and  A  mtr, 
AuthorSf  8.  V. ;  Hook,  Eccles,  Biog,  s.  v. 


Mason,  John  (2),  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Asaociate 
Reformed  Church,  father  of  the  celebrated  John  M.  Ma- 
son, was  bom  uear  Mid-Calder,  in  Linlithgowshire,  Scot- 
land, in  1784.  The  great  ecclesiastical  agitation  within 
the  Church  of  Scotland  occurred  in  his  early  dayK,  and, 
faroring  the  AnU^Burgher  party,  he  identiiied  himself 
with  this  branch  of  the  *'  Seceesion  Church,"  pursueil 
his  thcological  studies  at  Abemethy,  and  later  became 
an  assistant  professor  of  logie  and  morał  philosophy  at 
the  theologicid  schooL  In  1761  be  was  ordained  for  the 
Office  of  the  ministry,  and  aent  to  this  country  as  pastor 
of  the  then  Cedar  Street  Church,  New  York.  Beliering 
that  the  causes  which  divided  the  Fresbyterians  of  Scot- 
land did  not  exist  here,  he  laboied,  from  the  moment  of 
his  arrival  in  the  States,  for  the  union  of  all  Presby teń« 
ans»  and,  though  his  course  displeased  his  brethren  at 
home,  and  the  synod  suspcnded  bim,  he  poshed  his  proj- 
ect,  and  on  June  13, 1782,  a  generał  union  of  the  Ke- 
formed  Presbyteriaiis  was  held  as  *Hhe  Asaociate  Re- 
formed Church.**  Dr.  Mason  had  the  honor  to  be  the 
first  moderator  of  this  body.  Untiiing  in  his  senricea 
to  the  cause  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  his  own  branch 
of  it,  he  died  April  19, 1792.  *<  His  death,  like  his  life, 
was  an  honorable  testimony  to  his  Redeemer^s  power 
and  grace."  The  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  New  Jersey  College,  of  which  he  was  a  trustee 
from  1779  to  1785.  Dr.  Mason  *'  was  a  man  of  sound 
and  yigorous  mind,  of  exten8ive  learaing,  and  fervent 
piety.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  uncommonly  judicions 
and  instructiYe,  and  his  minbtrations  were  h^gely  at- 
tended.  As  a  pastor,  he  was  specially  faithful  and  dili- 
gent.  To  great  leaming  there  were  united  in  him  meek- 
ness,  pmdence,  diligence,  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  an 
affcctionate  superintendence  of  the  interests,  temporal 
and  spiritual,  of  his  ilock"  (Dr.  John  B.  Dales,  in  Annala 
ofthe  Amer,  Pulpit,  ix,  4  8q.). 

Mason,  John  MitcheU,  D.D.,  a  distinguished 
Presbyterian  divine  and  noted  American  pulpit  orator, 
was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York  March  19, 1770.  He 
was  educated  at  Columbia  Ollege,  class  of  1789,  and 
haying  decided  to  devote  his  life  to  the  senrice  of  the 
Church,  went  abroad,  and  studied  theology  at  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Edinburgh.  While  at  the  ^  Northem  Athens" 
young  Mason  became  noted  for  piety  and  an  exemplary 
life.  In  1792  he  was  unexpectedly  recalłed  by  the  sud- 
den  deoease  of  his  father,  and,  after  his  return  to  New 
York,  was  established  in  the  ministry  over  the  same 
Church  which  his  father  had  serred  so  long.  The  A»- 
sociate  Reformed  Church,  to  which  he  belonged  at  thia 
time,  had  been  wout  to  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper  but 
once  or  twice  annually.  Mason  believed  in  morę  fre- 
ąuent  communion,  and  both  by  his  pen  and  his  tongne 
went  forward  to  adrocate  reform  in  this  respect.  A 
pamphlet,  consisting  of  ^Letters  on  Communion,"  which 
he  published,  brought  him  prominently  before  the  reli^ 
ioua  world,  and  thereafter  John  Mitchell  Mason  was  not 
an  uncommon  name  in  the  assembly  of  American  Chris- 
tiana. He  also  seryed  his  day  and  generation  in  many 
other  ways.  The  Associate  Reformed  Church  had  al- 
wa^^s  depended  upon  foreign  institutions  for  the  educa- 
tion  of  ber  ministry.  Mason  adrocated  the  establish- 
ment of  a  school  of  the  prophets  on  American  soil,  and 
thus  became  instramental  in  founding  the  institution 
known  as  the  "  Union  Theological  Seminary."  He  was 
appointed  its  first  professor  at  the  opening  in  1804.  In 
1806  he  projected  the  "  Christian's  Magazinc,"  the  pages 
of  which  are  filled  with  a  controrers}'  he  had  with  bish- 
op  Hobart  on  the  claims  of  the  episcopacy.  In  1810  he 
resigned  his  pastorał  charge,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  new  congregation.  The  intimate  relations  he  now  es- 
tablished with  the  Presbyterians  were  objected  to  by 
many  of  his  own  denomination,  and  in  181 1  a  chaiige 
was  brought  against  hiro,  but  the  synod  had  sense 
enough  to  refuse  all  censure.  Mason,  howerer,  im- 
proved  the  opportunity  to  push  his  favorite  object,  the 
Pieafor  SacramentcU  Communion  on  Caiholic  Principles 
(published  in  1816).    In  this  year  (1811)  he  was  alao 
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honored  with  ihe  proroetshtp  of  Columbia  College,  and, 
though  already  employed  as  preacher  aiid  profenaor,  ac- 
oepted  the  position,  **  and  by  faU  talents  and  energy 
laised  that  institution  to  a  higher  character  than  ii  had 
erer  before  posseased."     In  1816  failing  health  admon- 
ished  hiiD  of  the  roagnitude  of  the  work  he  had  under- 
taken,  and  he  resigned  his  connection  with  the  college, 
and  went  to  Europę.     On  his  return  in  1817  he  again 
devoted  himaelf  to  Gospel  labors,  but  in  1821  exchanged 
the  pulpit  for  the  rostrum,  as  president  of  Dickinson 
College,  Pa.    In  1822  he  transferred  his  ecclesiastical  re- 
lation  to  the  Presbyterian  Church.    In  1824  he  resign- 
ed his  position  at  college,  and  retumed  to  New  York  to 
lecuperate  his  health,  but  he  was  never  again  permitted 
to  assuroe  any  official  connection.     He  died  Dec  26, 
1829.     Besides  the  literar>'  enterprises  already  men- 
tioned,  Dr.  Mason  wrote  a  number  of  essays,  reriews, 
orations,  and  sermons,  pubLbhed  at  different  times. 
They  were  collected  by  his  son,  the  Kev.  Ebenezer  Ma- 
son, and  published  in  4  vols.  8vo,  in  1832  (new  ed.,  with 
many  additions,  1849).    A  memoir,  with  some  of  his  cor- 
respondence,  was  published  by  his  son-in-law,  J.  Yan 
Yechten,  D.D.,  in  1856,  2  vols.  8vo.    The  mind  of  Dr. 
Mason  was  of  the  most  robust  order,  his  theol<^y  Cal- 
yinistic,  and  his  style  of  eloquence  powerful  and  irresist- 
ible  as  a  torrent.     When  Kobert  Hall  flnt  heard  him 
deliver  before  the  London  Missionary  Society,  in  1802, 
bis  cdebrated  disoourse  on  **  Me8siah's  Throne,**  he  is  said 
to  have  exclaimcd,*''  I  can  never  preach  again !"  (Fisk*s 
Pulpit  Eloquence,  1857,  p.  48G,  q.  v.).     **  Taken  altogeth- 
er,  no  American  preacher  has  combined  morę  impreesi^e 
qualities.    His  aspect  was  on  a  scalę  of  grandeur  corre- 
sponding  to  the  majesty  of  mind  within.     Tali,  robust, 
straight,  with  a  head  modelled  ailer  neither  Grecian 
nor  Koman  standard,  yet  symmetrical,  combining  the 
dignity  of  the  one  and  the  grace  of  the  other ;  with  an 
eye  that  shot  flre,  espedally  when  under  the  excite- 
ment  of  eamest  preaching,  yet  tender  and  toarful  when 
the  pathetic  cord  was  touched ;  with  a  forehead  broad 
and  high,  running  up  each  side,  and  slightly  parted  in 
the  middle  by  a  graceful  pendant  of  hair;  a  mouth  and 
chin  expre88ive  of  firmness  and  dedsion. . . .  Dr.  Mason 
stood  before  you  the  prince  of  pulpit  orators"  (A'^  Y,  Ob- 
aerrer,  Nov.  1860).     8ee  also  Bost.  Christ,  Disdple,  iii, 
475;  Dr.  Spring,  Power  of  the  Pulpit;  Duyckinck,  Cy- 
dop,  A  nur,  LiL  (see  Index  in  voL  i) ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
Brii,  and  Amer.  Auth,  ii,  1237;  Princet,  Periew,  1856, 
p.818.     (J.H.W.) 

Mason,  Ło^rell,  doctor  of  mmiCf  a  celebrated 
American  composer  of  musie,  yrta  bom  at  Medfield, 
Mass.,  Jan.  8, 1792.  When  but  a  child  he  exhibited  ex- 
traordinary  love  and  capacity  for  musie,  and  began  to 
teach  early  in  life.  In  1812  he  removed  to  Savannah, 
Ga.,  and  there  compiled  his  (irst  book  of  Psalmody,  the 
celebrated  HHndel  and  Haydn  ooUecUon,  the  success  of 
which  eliciting  much  persuasion  of  his  musical  friends 
in  Massachusetts  to  settle  in  his  native  state,  he  re- 
moved  to  Boston  in  1827,  deroted  himself  to  the  musical 
instruction  of  children  and  the  introduction  of  vocal  mu- 
sie into  the  public  schools  of  New  England;  caused  the 
Boston  Academy  of  Musie  to  be  established,  and  also 
**  Teachers'  Institntes**  for  the  training  of  teachers  and 
leaders  of  choirs.  He  visited  Europę  in  1837,  and  ac- 
quainted  himself  with  all  the  improYements  in  the  mu- 
sical teaching  on  the  Continent.  In  1855  the  Uniyer- 
sity  of  New  York  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  musie,  the  first  erer  conferred  by  an  American  col- 
lege. In  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  gave  much  atten- 
tion  to  congregational  singing  in  churches,  and  did 
Riuch  to  advance  the  interests  of  Church  musie  in  gen- 
erał. He  died  at  his  residence,  Orange,  N.  J.,  in  May, 
1872.  His  publications  of  interest  to  us  are  Jurev^ 
Psalmist,  Juvenile  Lyre,  etc.  (Boston,  1829,  '30,  '34,  '35, 
'36,  '37,  '39,  '40,  '45,  '46;  New  York,  1856;  Phila.  1843; 
Lond.  1838) :— sereral  sacred  and  Church  music-books : 
— rAc  Botton  IJdndel  and  Haydn  CoUection  of  Church 
Muńc  (1822):— rA«  Choir,  or  Union  Colłection  (1838, 


etc) ;  eto.  Dr.  Mason  was  the  autbor  and  cois|ńkr  of 
morę  musical  works  than  any  other  Americao,  and  co»- 
tńbnted  much  towards  making  the  Ammcans  a  natkt. 
of  *^  singing  men  and  singing  women."  See  AUibcoe. 
DicL  BriL  and  Amer,  A  uthor»,  si  v. ;  Drakę,  Diet*  A  mer, 
Biog,  8.  V. 

MaBOiifWilllain,  an  English  dlTine  of  aome  ootf. 
son  of  the  vicar  of  St.  Trinity  Hall,  was  bom  in  iTi-S: 
was  educated  at  SL  John*s  Coll^;e,  Ckaibrid|re«  sad 
madę  fellow  of  Pembroke  College  in  1747.  In  1754  he 
took  holy  orders,  became  rector  of  Aston,  Yarlcsfaire, 
chaplain  to  the  king,  and  was  for  thirty-two  jemn  {«r- 
cen  tor  and  canon  residentiaiy  of  Yoik.  He  died  a 
1797.  His  published  works,  both  secular  and  nli^nnos. 
are  chieily  in  poetry,  among  which  are  JSssays,  Hittor- 
ical  and  CrUical,  on  EnffUsh  Church  Musie  (1795,  12iim>  >. 
He  also  published  Memoirs  tf  Thomas  Gray  (1775.4tt>'. 
Mason  was  regarded  by  his  contempmmries  a»  a  faoet  cĄ 
morę  than  ordinary  genius,  bat  the  lack  of  dassicid  cnlt- 
ure  preyented  his  riae.  There  is  a  tablet  to  bis  dcid- 
ory  in  Poet's  Comer,  in  Westminster  Abbey.  His  style 
is,  to  a  great  extent,  that  of  an  imitator  of  Gray :  sŚmI, 
not  being  ao  perfect  an  ardst  in  language  as  his  masco, 
he  has  been  proportionally  less  suooessfuL  In  adiiiiiiwi 
to  his  poetical  reputation,  he  poaaessed  consideraUe  iŁiU 
in  patnting  and  musie,  and  on  the  latter  sabject  emer- 
tained  opinions  not  at  all  consonant  with  thoae  of  ma24- 
cians  in  generał.  He  wished  to  reduce  Church  muńc 
to  the  most  dry  and  mechanical  style  poesiUe,  ezclnd- 
ing  all  such  expression  as  should  depend  on  Uw  powcn 
and  taste  of  the  organist  (Maaon's  Compmdium  of  tke 
History  of  Churck  Musie).  See  Memoir  ofMamm  in 
Johnson  and  Chalmer's  knglish  Poets  (1840,  21  vols, 
8vo);  Chalmer's  Pioj^,  JHct,  s,  v.;  Blackwoods  May, 
xxx,  482;  xxvi,  553 ;  Allibone,  DieL  Brił,  amd  Auttr. 
AuthorSf  a.  V. 

Maaorah,  Bffasóreth,  or  Massoreth  (sr^bu, 
n^blS,  r>*^'!t3^),  the  technical  term  given  to  a  gram- 
matico-critical  commentary  on  the  O.  TesL,  the  design 
of  which  b  to  indicate  the  correct  reading  of  the  text 
with  respect  to  words,  yowels,  aooents,  etc,  so  as  to  prc- 
serye  it  from  all  corruption,  putting  an  eod  to  the  ex- 
ercise  of  unbounded  individual  fancy.  In  the  He- 
brew  Masorah  denotes  tradition,  from  *^D7S,  which  is 
used  in  Chaldaic  in  the  senae  of  to  gipe  oecr^  to  eommat 
(corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  T^a  irD,  •lab,  •^■^JCr; 
comp.  Tarp,  on  1  Sam.  xyit,46;  xxiy,  11 ;  1  Kings  xx, 
13 ;  £xod.  xxi,  8 ;  Amos  yi,  8) ;  and  hence,  by  the  rab- 
binical  writers,  in  the  sense  of  ło  delirer,  with  referen<>e 
to  the  orał  communication  of  doctrine,  opinion,  or  facL 
The  deriyation,  from  ^Di(,  to  bind,  to  Jix  vithim  stritt 
litnitSf  seems  to  haye  been  an  afterthought,  soggested  by 
the  sentiment  that  the  Maaorah  is  a  he<^  to  the  To- 
rah.  The  Maaorah,  howeyer,  is  not  confined  to  wbat  is 
communicated  by  orał  tradition :  in  the  state  in  which 
it  has  come  down  to  us  it  embraoes  all  that  has  been 
deliyered  traditionally,  whether  orally  or  in  writing. 
Its  correlate  is  Slbap  (^Kabbalah),  reception  ;  and  as  the 
ktter  denotes  whateyer  has  been  reeeired  traditionalhr, 
the  former  embraces  whateyer  has  been  dełirered  tradi- 
tionally; though  in  nsage  Kabbalah  is  generally  restrict- 
ed  to  nutters  of  theologic  and  mystic  import  [see  Ca- 
bala],  while  Maaorah  has  reference  rather  to  matten 
affecting  the  condition  of  the  texŁ  of  Scripture.  It  takes 
account  not  only  of  yarious  readings,  but  also  oontains 
notes  of  a  grammatical  and  lexioographical  chaiacter. 
(The  artide  here  giyen  is  subatantially  adoptedfrom  that 
in  Kitto's  Cydopadia,  which  is  baaed  upoa  the  artide  in 
HeTzog*s  Peal-Enc^dopSdie,) 

I.  Origin  oftht  Masorah, — ^The  Masorah  is  the  work 
of  certain  Jewish  critics,  who  from  their  work  haye  re- 
oetyed  the  title  of  n^lDCn  ^91  (BaaH  ffammaso- 
reth)y  masters  ofthe  Masorah,  or,  as  they  are  geneially 
designated,  Masoretes,    Who  they  were,  and  when  or 
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where  Łheir  work  was  aocompUshed,  are  pointa  inv61ved 
in  Bome  unceitainty.  AcconUng  to  Jewiah  tradttioo, 
the  work  b^caą^  with  Mosea;  from  him  it  waa  oommitr 
ted  to  the  wise  men  till  £zra  and  the  gmat  Synagogue, 
and  waa  then  transferred  to  the  learned  men  at  Tiberiaa, 
by  whom  it  was  tranamitted  to  writing  and  called  the 
Masocab  (EL  Levita,  Masoreth  IlammoMortihj  Pref.  p.  2). 
Some  even  claim  £zTm  aa  the  autbor  of  the  written  ool- 
lectiou  (Buxtorf,  TCberuu,  c.  11,  p.  102;  Leuaden,  PAi^A 
Jleb,  Diss,  25,  sec  4 ;  Pfeiffer,  De  AltuorOf  cap.  ii,  in  Opp. 
p.  891,  etc) ;  but  the  aigumenta  which  have  been  ad- 
duced  in  aupport  of  this  opinion  are  not  sufficient  to  aua- 
tain  it.  Aben-Ezra  aays  expreaaly, "  So  waa  the  uaage 
of  the  wiae  men  of  Tiberias,  for  from  them  were  the 
men  the  authors  of  the  Masoteth,  and  from  them  have 
we  received  the  whole  punctoation"  {Zachuthy  cited  by 
Buxtorf,  Tib,  c.  3,  p.  9) ;  and  eycAi  Bustorf  himself  un- 
conaciooaly  give8  in  to  the  opinion  he  oppoeea  by  the 
title  he  bas  put  on  his  work.  That  yarioua  readinga 
had  been  noled  before  this,  eren  in  pre-Talmadic  times, 
is  not  to  be  doubted.  In  the  Talmud  itself  we  have  not 
only  directions  giren  for  the  correct  writing  of  the  Bib- 
lical  books,  but  references  to  rarieties  of  leading  aa  then 
existing  {IIutrosoL,  tr.  Taamth,  f.  68,  c.  1 ;  comp.  Kenni- 
cott,  Di»9.  Gen.  sec.  34 ;  De  Wette,  EinUU,  itu  A,T,  sec. 
89 ;  Hilyeniick,  Introduct,  p.  280) ;  especial  roention  is 
madę  of  the  Ittur  Sopherim  (Q'^1fiO  11:39,  Ablatio 
Scribarum ;  tract  NedaritHy  f.  37,  c.  2),  of  the  Keri  ve4o 
Ketkib,  the  Kethib  ^e-lo  Keri,  and  the  Keri  rc-JkM*  (AV- 
darim,  I  c ;  tract  Sota,  v,  6 ;  Joma,  f.  21,  c.  2),  and  of  the 
puncta  ertraordintwia,  which,  howerer,  are  not  properly 
of  critical  import,  but  rather  point  to  allegorical  expla- 
nations  of  the  passage  (tr.  Nasir^  f.  23,  d ;  comp.  Je- 
romc,  Qum9L  in  Gen,  xviii,  35) ;  and  already  the  roid- 
dle  consonant,  the  middle  word,  and  the  middle  rerse  of 
the  Pentateuch  are  noted  aa  in  the  Masorah.  In  the 
tract  Sopherim,  written  between  the  Tahnud  and  the 
Masorah,  there  are  also  notes  of  the  same  kiud,  though 
not  exactly  agreeing  with  those  in  the  Masorah.  But 
those  yariaiits  had  not  before  been  formally  collected 
and  reduced  to  onler  in  writing.  Thb  was  the  work  of 
the  Jewish  scholara  who,  from  the  Cth  centuiy  after 
Christ,  finurished  in  Palestine,  and  had  their  principal 
Beat  at  Tibeiias  (Zunz,  GottesdienttiiLJte  Vortrage  der  Ju- 
den,  p.  309). 

II.  ContenU  ofthe  Masorah, — These  are  partly  pabeo- 
graphic,  partly  critical,  partly  exegetical,  partly  gram- 
maticaL     They  embrace  notes  couceming — 

1.  7'A«  CunsominU  o/ the  Ilebrew  Tcrf,  —  Conceming 
these,  the  Masoretes  notę  about  thirty  lettors  which  are 
larffer  thau  the  others,  about  thirty  that  are  less,  four 
which  are  suspended  or  placed  above  the  linę  of  the  oth- 
ers in  the  same  word,  and  nine  which  are  itwerted  or 
written  upside  down ;  to  these  peculiarities  referencc  is 
madę  also  in  the  Talmud,  and  the  use  of  them  as  merely 
marking  the  middle  of  a  book  or  section  indicated  (tr. 
Kiddushin,  f.  30,  c  1 ;  H ayemick,  1.  c,  p.  282) .  The  Ma- 
soretes also  notę  a  case  in  which  the  finał  D  Is  found  in 
the  heart  of  a  word  (naiab,  Isa,  ix,  6) ;  one  in  which 
the  initial  la  is  found  at  the  end  (SH,  Neh.  ii,  13) ;  and 
one  in  which  the  initial  3  occurs  at  the  end  (3iQ,Job 
x>ńii,  1)— irregularities  for  which  no  reaaon  can  be  as- 
signed  (comp.  Leusden,  PhiL  Ileb.  Diss.  x).  They  haye 
noted  how  often  each  lettor  occurs ;  and  they  signalize 
tlie  middle  of  each  book,  the  middle  letter  of  the  PenU- 
teuch  (the  1  in  -]ina,  Ley.  xi,  42),  the  middle  letter  of 
the  Psalter  (the  9  in  nr''^,  Psa.  lxxx,  14),  the  number 
of  times  each  of  the  fiye  letters  which  haye  finał  fonos 
occurs  in  ita  iinal  and  in  its  initial  form. 

2.  The  Vowel-poinls  and  Accenta  in  the  ffebrew  TexL 
~Here  the  Masoretes  notę  the  peculiarities  or  anoma- 
lies  in  the  uae  of  the  yowel-pointa,  of  the  dagesh  and 
mappik,  and  of  the  aocenta  in  the  toxt— a  fact  to  which 
Baxtorf  appeals  with  considerable  force,  aa  proying  that 
the  authors  of  the  Masorah,  aa  we  haye  it,  were  not  the 


W0«fi/or«  of  the  diacritical  marks  by  which  yowela  and 
accents  are  indicated  in  the  Ucbrew  Łext ;  fur,  had  they 
been  so,  they  would  not  have  contuied  themselyes  to  la- 
boriously  noting  anomaliea  into  which  they  themselyes 
had  fallen,  but  would  at  once  haye  remoyed  them.    See 

VOWKL-POINT8. 

3.  Word*. — With  regard  to  theae,  the  Masoretes  notę 
(1)  the  caaea  of  Scriptiopima  (0'^Kb:Q)  and  dffectwa 
(D^^^lDn) ;  (2)  the  number  of  times  in  which  certain 
words  occur  at  the  beg^nning  of  a  yerae  (aa,  e.  g.,  Dip, 
which  they  say  is  nine  times  the  flrst  word  of  a  yerse), 
or  the  end  of  a  yerse  (as  yixn,  which  they  say  occurs 
thrice  aa  the  finał  word  of  a  yerse) ;  (3)  words  of  which 
the  meaning  is  ambiguous,  and  to  which  they  affix  the 
proper  meaning  in  the  place  whera  they  occur;  (4) 
words  which  have  oyer  them  ih^  puncta  extraordinaria ; 
and  (5)  words  which  present  anomaliea  in  writing  or 
grammar,  and  which  some  haye  thought  should  be  alter- 
ed,  or  peculiaritiea  which  need  to  be  exp]ained  (*'p*1'^3D>. 

4.  Yerses, — ^The  Maaoretea  number  the  yersea  in  each 
book  of  the  O.  Teat^  aa  well  aa  in  each  of  the  larger  aeo> 
tiona  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  they  noto  the  middle  yerae 
of  each  book  of  the  O.  T. ;  they  alao  noto  the  number  of 
yerses  in  which  certain  expressions  occur,  the  firsŁ  and 
last  letters  of  each  yerse,  and  in  many  casea  the  number 
of  letters  of  which  it  is  composed;  and,  in  fine,  they  haye 
marked  twenty-fiye  or  twenty-eight  places  where  there 
is  a  pause  in  the  middle  of  a  yerse,  or  where  a  hiatua  ia 
supposed  to  be  found  in  the  meaning  (as,  e.  g.,  in  Gen.  iy, 
8,  where,  after  the  words  •ł'^nH  ban-b«  "pp  *1C5<V, 
there  is  in  rabbinical  editions  of  the  O.  Test.  a  space  leffc 
yacant  [KpDB,  pi8ka'\  to  indicate  that  something  is 
probably  omitted). 

5.  Tikkun  Sopherim  (Q*f*^B*!D  "ppr,  ordinatio,  aiye 
correetio  ScrUHŁrum)^-^>ik  the  word  OniSS  (Psa,  cyi, 
20)  the  Masorah  has  this  note  :  the  teord  0^*123  is  one 
o/eighteen  icords  in  Scripłure  which  are  on  ordination 
ofthe  Scribes,  These  eighteen  words  are  also  enumera- 
ted  in  a  note  at  the  beginning  of  Numbera.  The  paa- 
aagea  where  they  occur  are  presented  in  the  followiog 
table: 

Tildcun  Sopherim.    Srroneous  Reading. 

Gen.xyiu,22,       mn*^  "^afib Dmax  •'JDb 

onnn«    nnnn 

Namb.xi,iB,       '^rjna  onsia 

Numb.xli,12,         1Cfi<  13'łaX 

fioa  13*11253 

1  Sam.  iii,  18,  cnb  '^h 


2  Sam.  xvi,  1«,  ^y^'SZ 

1  Kings  x», !«,)  .,.,Vnvi 

2  Chroń.  x,  16,  /  '^''na*' 

Ezek.viłi,17,  DBK  ^K 

Hab.ł,li.  nC3  Xb 

Mai.  i,  18,  iriH 

Zech.  łl,  8,  13^37 

Jer.  11,  U,  13133 

Ho?.  Iv,  T,  Dni33 

Psa.  cvi,  80,  6*1133 

Job  vii,  20,  *fb2< 

JobxxxJI,8,  31'łX  ns< 

Lam.  iii,  20,  ^b^ 


i'^nbxb 

riTsn  nb 
•^niK 

'łni33 
'łni33 
■'ni33 
T^bx 


Chargea  haye  been  rashly  adyanced  against  theae 
Sopherim  of  having  conmptcd  the  sacred  text  (Galatin, 
De  A  rcams  Cathoi.  Ver.  lib.  i,  c^8),  but  for  this  there  is 
no  foundation  (see  ben-Chajim'8  Jntroduction  to  the  Rab- 
binic  Bibie,  translated  by  Ginsburg,  p.  21).  Eichhom 
concludes  from  "the  character  of  the  readings"  that 
"  this  recension  took  note  only  of  certain  errors  which 
had  crept  into  the  text  through  tranacribers,  and  which 
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were  coirected  by  collation  of  MSS."  (EitileU,  mt.A,T. 
sec.  116).  Bleek,  however,  thinks  thaŁ  Łhis  is  affirmed 
without  evidencei  and  that  in  some  caBes  the  rejected 
reading  ia  probably  the  original  one,  aa,  e.  g.,  in  Gen. 
xviii,  22,  and  Hab.  i,  12  {Kmleit,  insA.T.p,  803). 

6.  Jttur  Sopherim  (D^^nfilO  "iiar,  ablatio  Senba- 
mm), — The  Maaoretea  have  noted  foar  Inatancea  in 
wbich  the  letter  1  has  been  erroneoualy  preflxed  to  ^riK 
— viz.  Gen.  xviii,  5 ;  xxiv,  65 ;  Numb.  xii,  14 ;  and  Psa. 
lxviii,  26 ;  they  notę  aiso  that  it  has  been  eironeonsly 
piefixed  to  the  word  '^*^:3&D13  in  Psa.  xxxvi,  7.  Of 
these  passages,  the  only  one  in  which  the  injunction  of 
the  Sopheńm  to  remove  the  1  has  been  neglected  b 
Numb.  xii,  14 — a  neglect  at  which  Baxtorf  expreeBes 
sorprise  (^Lex.  Talmud,  s.  v.  1139). 

7.  Ktri  and  Kethib, — Bat  not  all  the  dicta  of  the  Mas- 
oretes  are  of  cqual  sterling  valae;  they  are  not  only 
Bomctimes  utterly  stiperfluous,  but  downright  erroneous. 
Of  its  "  countings"  we  may  adduoe  that  it  enumerates  in 
the  Pentateuch  18  greater  and  48  smaller  portions,  1534 
yeraes,  63,467  words,  70,100  letten,  etc— ^  cfllculation 
which  is,  however,  to  a  oertain  d^ree  at  varianoe  with 
the  Talmud.  See  the  artide  Kehi  and  Kbthib  in  this 
work. 

III.  Form  ofihe  Afatorah, — ^The  language  of  the  3/a- 
torah  is  Chaldee ;  and,  besides  the  difBculty  of  this  idiom, 
the  obscure  abbreviation8,  contractions,  symbolical  signs, 
etc,  with  which  the  work  abounds,  render  its  study  ex- 
oeodingly  difficult.  In  all  probability  it  was  coroposed 
out  of  notes  that  had  been  madę  from  time  to  time  on 
aeparate  leave8,  or  in  books,  as  oocasion  demanded.  Af- 
terwards  they  wgre  appended  as  marginal  notes  to  the 
text,  sometimes  on  the  upper  and  lower  margin,  some- 
times  in  a  mora  bńef  fonn  on  the  space  between  the 
text  and  the  Chaldee  venion,  where,  from  scarcity  of 
room,  many  abbreviations  and  symbols  were  resort^  to, 
and  considerable  omissious  were  madę.  Hence  arose  a 
distinction  between  the  Hblia  m*lDT3,  the  Masora 
Magna,,  and  the  111:1:21^  C,  the  M.  Parra— the  former 
of  which  comprehends  the  entire  body  of  critical  re- 
nark  on  the  margins,  the  latter  the  morę  curt  and  con- 
densed  notes  inserted  in  the  intermediate  space.  The 
latter  has  frequently  been  represented  as  an  abbreviated 
oompend  of  the  former ;  but  this  is  not  strictly  correct, 
for  the  lesser  Masorah  contains  many  things  not  found 
in  the  greater.  At  an  early  period  the  scribes  intro- 
duced  the  practice  of  adoming  their  annotations  with 
all  manner  of  figures,  and  symbols,  and  caligraphic  inge- 
nuities ;  and  from  this,  as  well  as  from  causes  connecteil 
with  their  method  of  selection  and  arrangement,  the 
w^hole  came  into  such  a  state  of  confusion  that  it  was 
rcndercd  almost  useless.  In  this  state  it  remained  until 
the  publication  of  Bomberg's  Raibmical  Bibie  (Yenetia, 
1526 :  the  sccond  Bomberg  Biblia  Babbin^  not  the  first, 
as  is  sometimes  stated),  for  which  the  leamed  R.  Jacob 
ben-Chajim,  with  immense  laboą  prepared  and  arranged 
the  Masorah.  See  Jacob  ben-Chajim.  To  facilitate 
the  use  of  the  Greater  Masorah,  he  placed  at  the  end  of 
his  work  what  has  been  callcd  the  Masora  majcima  or 
JinaliSf  and  which  forms  a  sort  of  Masoretic  Concord- 
ance  in  alphabetic  order. 

IV.  Wilue  ofthe  Masorah, — ^While  there  is  much  in 
the  Masorah  that  can  be  regarded  in  no  other  light  than 
as  laborious  trifling,  it  is  far  from  de8er\'ing  the  scom 
which  has  sometimes  been  poured  upon  it,  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  preserves  to  us  much  valuable  tradi- 
tional  Information  conceming  the  constitution  and  the 
meaning  of  the  sacred  text.  It  is  the  aouroe  whcnce 
materials  for  a  critical  revision  of  the  O.-Test,  text  can 
now  alone  be  derived.  It  is  a  pity  that  it  is  now  impos- 
sible  to  discriminate  the  older  from  the  morę  recent  of 
its  contcnts.  We  would  eamestly  reitcrate  the  wish  of 
Eichhom,  that  some  one  would  undertake  the  "  bitter 
task"  of  making  complete  critical  excerpts  from  the  Ma- 
sorah. 


1688;  German  transL  by  Semler,  Halle,  1770;  Ea^gł^i 
tnmsl  by  Ginsburg,  Łond.  1867) ;  Baxtorf,  TSberias,  My 
Comment.  MoMorok.  łripUx  kistor,  didad,  crił,  CB^t, 
1620, 4to) ;  GappeU,  CriL  Sae.  Ub.  iii ;  OImis  Cdatoi^  la 
Masora  DitpuU ;  Leusden,  PhiŁoL  Heb,,  Disa.  xxii-xxT-, 
Walton,  Prolegg,  in  Polyglołf,  Ko.  viii;  Carpxov,  Crk. 
Sacr.  p.  283 ;  WUhner,  Antig,  Hdnr,  sec  1,  c  96 ;  Abr. 
Geiger,  Zur  Gesch.  der  Masorah  (in  the  3d  x6L  of  Ł» 
JUd.  Zeitschr,/ur  Wissensch,  u.  Ldien)%  Frensdofff.  /*.*« 
Buch  **Ochlach  WWhlach"  (Massora)  (Hamburg.  Iń6i 
8vo) ;  Hupfeld,  Udter  eiste  bisher  unbekamU  ffdiirh^-f 
Handschrifi  der  Mawrah  (in  Zeiischr,  d,  dentsck.  mur- 
ffenL  GeseUsch.  xxi« 201  8q.) ;  Eichhom,  EinleiL  insA.T. 
voL  i,  sec  140-158;  I>e  Wette,  EinieiL  sec  90-{»2;  Iii- 
vemick,  Introd,  to  the  O,  T,  p.  279  są. ;  Bleek,  Eimltd,  mt 
A.  T,  p.  803  8q.;  Ginsburg,  IntroducHon  to  the  Rabbmc 
Bibie  by  J.  ben-ChaJim,  transL  in  the  Jourmal  of  Sacred 
Literaturę  for  July,  1863.    See  Criticism,  Bibłjcau 

Mas^pha,  the  name  of  two  placca  mentloned  in  the 
Apocrypha. 

1.  (Ma<T(n|^^  V.  r.  Wafffni^.)  A  place  opp(»te  ta 
(<car«vavri)  Jerusalem,  at  which  Judas  Maocabms  and 
his  foUowcra  assembled  themselve8  to  bewail  the  de^- 
lation  of  the  city  and  the  sanctuary,  and  to  inflame  tbór 
resentment  before  the  battle  of  Emmaua,  by  the  »?bc 
not  only  of  the  distant  city,  which  was  probably  Ti^iL-k 
from  the  eminence,  but  also  of  the  book  of  the  law  ma- 
tilated  and  profaned,  and  of  other  objects  of  pecnlis 
predonsnesB  and  sanctity  (1  Mace  iii,  46).  As  the  p«^ 
sagę  contains  an  allusion  to  similar  acts  of  dcvodgii 
**  aforetime  in  Israel,"  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  iden- 
tical  with  BIizpeii  (q.  v.)  of  Benjamin,  the  andfmt 
sanctuaiy  at  which  Samuel  had  oonvened  the  peopk  <« 
an  occasion  of  equal  emeigency  (1  Sam.  Wi,  5).  la 
fact,  Maspha,  or,  morc  accurately,  Massepha,  is  menly 
the  form  in  which  the  Sept.  uniformly  renders  the  He- 
brew  name  Mizpeh,  the  modem  Nebi-Sannrilf  a  hif;b 
rangę  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem  (Kobanson,  Re^ 
searchesj  ii,  143). — Smith. 

2.  (Matr^a.)  One  of  the  dties  which  were  takea 
firom  the  Ammonites  by  Judas  Maccahceus  in  his  caoB- 
paign  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (1  Mace.  v,  35).  It  i*  oa- 
certain  whethcr  the  andent  city  of  Mizpeh  of  Gilead 
(Judg.  xi,  29,  etc)  or  Mizpeh  of  Moab  (1  Sam.  xxii,  3) 
is  meant.  The  Syriac  has  the  curions  varijition  cf 
0/tm,  **  salt,"  and  one  Greek  AIS.  has  tlę  'AXffut,  anotber 
się  ŻaXtfia,  another  tic  Ai/ia :  but  this  seema  to  be  a 
merę  arbitrary  correcdon  from  ver.  26  by  some  one  who 
thought  that  the  place  mentioned  in  both  vers€«  ►hoold 
be  the  same.  Michaelis,  however,  would  combine  both 
readings,  and  make  the  place  Mizpeh-Elim.  Perh^ia 
Josephus  also  reads  Hpp,  "salt,**  aa  he  reada  MaA^jf 
(Ant,  xii,  8,  3),  which  Grimm  thinks  haa  arisen  from 
tiansposition  of  letters  (Jiandb,  z,  a.  Apoh",  ad  loc). 

Mas^rekah  (Heb.  Masreiah\  nj^^br,  rineyard; 
Sept  Matrffcrca,  Matrccca),  a  place  apparently  in  Idn- 
miea,  the  native  place  of  Samlah,  one  of  the  Edomiti^ 
kings  (Gen.  xxxvi,  86;  1  Chroń,  i,  47).  "The  student 
will  obsenre  that  while  some  of  these  kings  are  men- 
tioned with  the  addition,  *  and  the  name  of  his  town 
was,*  others  are  introduoed  as  'coming  from*  some  other 
place.  Kaliach  (ad  loc)  remarks  that  the  former  seems 
to  comprise  native  Idumiwinw,  the  latter  foreignera.  £ii- 
sebius  and  Jerome,  however  {Onomasf^  e,  v.  Masraca), 
locate  Masrekah  in  Gebalene,  a  province  embradng  the 
northem  part  of  Edom**  (Kitto).  "Interpreted  as  He- 
brew,  the  name  refers  to  vine}'ard8 — as  if  from  Sarat, 
a  root  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the  '  vine  of  So- 
rek,' that  is,  the  choice  vine;  and,  led  by  this,  Knobel 
,{GenesiSy  p.  257)  proposes  to  place  Masrekah  in  the  di»- 
trict  of  the  Idunuean  raountAins  north  of  Petia,  and 
along  the  Haj  ronte,  where  Burckhardt  foond  'exteo> 
8ive  vineyarda,'  and  *  great  ąuantities  of  dried  grepes,* 
madę  by  the  tribe  of  the  Refaya  for  the  aupply  of  Gaza 
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and  for  the  Mecca  pUgrims  (Burckhaidt,  Syria,  p,  418). 
But  this  ii  merę  conjecture,  as  no  name  at  all  oorre- 
BpCMiding  with  Masrekah  has  been  yet  discoYered  in 
Łhat  lo(^ty"  (Smith).  Aocording  to  Schwan  {Paiat, 
p.  216),  Łhere  ia  still  a  town,  eigbt  milea  aouth  of  Petra, 
called  kn^Matrak,  which  be  thinka  may  be  the  locality. 
He  probably  refera  to  the  place  marked  Ain  Mą/rak  on 
Palmer*0  Map,  and  Ain  d^Utdaka  on  Kiepert'& 

Mass  (Łatin  Mi$sa)  ia  the  tecbnical  term  by  which 
the  Church  of  Romę  designatea  the  Eucharistic  aenrice 
which  in  that  Church,  as  well  as  in  the  Greek  and  other 
Oriental  churches,  is  beld  to  be  the  sacrifice  of  the  new 
law — a  real  though  unbloody  offering,  in  which  Christ 
18  the  yictim,  in  substance  the  same  with  the  aacrifice 
of  the  cross.  It  is  instituted,  Bomanists  further  teach, 
in  commemoration  of  that  sacrifice,  and  as  a  means  of 
applying  its  merita  through  all  ages  for  the  aanctifica- 
tion  of  mcii. 

Origin  and  Meamng  oftke  Word, — "The  flrst  names 
£^Ten  to  the  administration  of  the  sacrament  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,"  says  Walcott  (s.  v.),  "  were  the 
Breaking  of  Bread  (Acta  xx,  6, 7),  the  Lord*8  Supper  (1 
Cor.  ii,  20),  or  Communion  (1  Cor.  x,  18).  It  was  also 
called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  mystery,  the  sacrament, 
the  oblation  or  prosphora,  the  sacrifice,  Dominicum  (the 
Lord*s),  agenda  (the  action),  s^niais  and  collccta  (the 
assembly),  the  solemnities,  the  service,  the  stipplication, 
the  mystical  or  diidne  Eachazist  or  eulogy  (the  thanks- 
giving),  the  ofliice,  the  spectacle,  the  conaecration,  the 
unbloody  sacrifice,  the  supper,  the  table,  the  latria  (wor- 
ship),  the  uniyersal  canon ;  and,  by  the  Greeks,  also  the 
hierurgia  (sacred  action),  and  the  good  by  excellence, 
metalepsis  (the  communion),  in  the  Apostolical  Canons. 
These  tcrms  serred  either  to  explain  to  the  faithful  the 
meaning  of  the  serrice,  or,  in  times  of  persecution,  to 
oonceal  its  real  naturę  from  the  profane  and  persecutors. 
In  Acts  xiii,  2,  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  liturg}'." 

The  term  Mau  is  ancient,  haying  been  used  by  Cle- 
ment  I,  Alexander,  Telesphorus,  Soter,  and  Felix  (cir. 
100-275).  In  a  letter  of  Śt.  Ambrose  to  his  sister  Mar- 
cellina  (of  the  4th  centyry),  we  have  this  passage :  *^  Ego 
mansi  in  munere,  missam  facere  coepi,  dum  offers,  rap- 
tum  oognovi*'  {Ep,  xxxiii).  Its  origin  and  use,  howev- 
er,  have  given  much  trouble.  There  are  at  present  three 
principal  deriyations  of  the  word :  (1.)  From  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  masę,  a  feast,  in  which  sense  the  word  is  of 
roore  ancient  datę  than  the  Eucharist.  It  seems  próba- 
ble  that  the  ancient  word  is  embodied  in  such  names 
as  Christmo^,  Michaelma«,  Martinifuu ;  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  the  suffix,  as  thus  used,  has  any  refer- 
ence  at  all  to  the  holy  Eucharist,  and  it  is  much  morc 
probable  that  the  coincidence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  word 
iotfeasty  with  mass  and  missa,  the  holy  Eucharist,  is  purc- 
ly  accidentaL  (2.)  From  the  Ilebrew  H&p,  miMoh', 
which  signifiea  an  oblaiion,  as  in  Deut.  xvi,  10.  This 
derivation  woold  tend  to  show  an  association  between 
the  original  idea  of  the  Eucharist  and  the  oblations  of 
the  Jewish  ritual ;  but  it  is  extremely  Improbable  that 
the  Jewish  word  should  have  found  ita  way  into  every 
langnage  of  Europę,  and  yet  be  entiiely  absent  from  the 
Ktuigical  Yocabulary  of  the  Oriental  churches.  (8.) 
From  the  **Ite,  mis$a  ««<"  of  the  ancient  lituigiea  of  the 
West,  which  was  equivalent  to  the  'Ev  tipłivy  Xpi(rrov 
iropcvdtai/u V, "  Let  us  depart  in  peace,"  of  the  Greek  litor^ 
gies.  But  the  words  "  Ite,  missa  est,"  have  two  aenaes 
given  to  them  by  ancient  writers ;  thus,  in  Micrologus, 
it  is  sald, "  In  festtyis  dieboa  *Ite,  missa  est'  dicitur,  quia 
tuuc  generalia  conrentus  celebrari  aolet,  qui  per  hujus- 
modi  denuntiatłonem  licentiam  discendi  aocipere  solet" 
{Microlog,  xlvi).  St.  Thomas  Aquina8,  on  the  other 
hand,  explains  the  phrase  as  meaning  that  the  sacrifice 
uf  the  Eucharist  has  been  aent  up  to  God  by  the  admin- 
istration of  angels  (Thomas  Aąuinas,  iii,  qu.  83,  art.  iv). 
BoŁli  these  meantngs  are  combined  in  a  yery  ancient 
expo3ition  of  the  maas,  printed  by  Hittorpius :  **  Tunc 
denium  a  diaoona  dicitur,  Ite,  miaaa  est,  id  est,  Ite  cum 


pace  in  domua  yestraa,  quia  transmiasa  est  pro  yobis  ora- 
tio  ad  dominum;  et  per  angelos,  qui  nuncii  dicunter, 
allata  est  in  divina  conspectum  majestatia"  {Expot. 
Miii.  ex  retusł,  cod,  in  HiUorp,  p«  587). 

The  proper  tecbnical  sense  of  the  word  undoubtedly 
ia  the  one  in  which  it  is  employed  by  the  carly  Church 
— ^that  of  "offering"  or  **  oblation,"  which,  aa  we  have 
seen  above,  aie  ancient  names  for  the  Lord's  Supper. 
In  such  a  sense  the  English  Church  used  the  word,  and 
it  thus  occurs  in  the  first  yemacolar  liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England  (A.D.15i9):  ''The  Supper  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  holy  Communion,  commonly  called  the 
Masa.**  Indeed  it  was  only  abandoned  by  the  Anglican 
clergy  when  it  was  found  that  Komanists  attached  to 
the  word  nuut  a  perverted  sense.  It  was  first  dropped 
in  the  revised  Prayer-book  of  1652.  In  Germany  the 
Reformers  hesitated  not  to  protest  against  the  accusa- 
tion  that  they  oppoaed  mott.  Thus,  e.  g.,  the  Augsburg 
Confesaion  ^  protesta  against  any  notiou  that  it  abolishes 
masa"  (comp.  Scbott,  Aug^rgitche  Confusion,  p.  137, 
141).  The  doctrine  of  the  maas,  aa  interpreted  by  Ro- 
man Catholics,  presupposes  the  Eucharist,  and  involves 
the  notion  of  a  sacrifice.  On  the  latter  point  hingea  the 
controversy  between  Romanists  and  Protestants:  the 
question  being  whether  it  is  a  poeitive  sacrifice,  renew- 
ed  at  eveiy  oelebration,  or  only  a  solemn  feast  on  a  sao- 
rifioe  once  offered  by  Jesus  Christ ;  whether  Christ  in 
body  and  blood  is  abaolutdy  and  corporally,  or  only 
spiritually  and  really  present  in  the  elements.    See  Real 

PRESKNCB ;  THANBUDSTANTIATION. 

By  primitiye  use,  the  communion  of  the  faithful  ap- 
peam  always,  unless  in  exoeptłonal  cases,  to  have  form- 
ed  part  of  the  Eucharistic  seryice ;  but  afierwazda  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  ofliciating  priest  only  communi- 
cated,  whence  arose,  especially  in  the  Western  Church, 
the  practioe  of  "priyate  maaaea,"  which  has  been  in 
later  times  a  ground  of  oomplaint  with  disaentients  from 
Romę — eyen  thoae  who  in  other  respecta  approach  close- 
ly  to  the  Roman  doctrine.  In  the  ancient  writers  a 
distinction  is  madę  between  the  "  mass  of  the  catechu- 
mens"  and  the  "  mass  of  the  faithful ;"  tho  former  in- 
duding  all  the  preparatory  prayers,  the  latter  all  that 
dlrectly  regards  the  oonsecration  of  the  elements  and 
the  communion,  at  which  the  "  discipline  of  the  secret" 
forbade  the  presence  of  the  catechumens.  With  the 
cessation  of  tbis  discipline  the  distinction  of  namea  has 
ceased,  but  the  distinction  of  parts  is  still  preseryed,  tho 
masa  of  the  catechumens  comprising  all  the  first  part  of 
the  mass  as  far  as  the  **  preface.'* 

The  maaa  is  now  in  generał  denominated  according 
to  the  solemnity  of  the  accompanying  ceremoniał — a 
^  k>w  maas,"  a  "  chanted  mass,"  or  a  "^  high  mass."  In 
the  first,  a  aingle  priest  simply  readt  tho  seryice,  at- 
tended  by  one  or  morę  acolytes  or  clerlcs.  The  second 
form  differs  only  in  this,  that  the  senrice  is  chanted  in- 
stead  of  being  read  by  the  priest.  In  the  high  masa 
the  aeryioe  ia  chanted  in  part  by  the  priest,  in  part  by 
the  deacon  and  subdeacon,  by  whom,  as  well  as  by  sev* 
eral  ministers  of  inferior  rank,  the  priest  is  assisted.  In 
all  these,  howeyer,  the  seryice,  as  regards  the  form  of 
prayer,  ia  the  same.  It  consists  of  (1)  an  introductory 
prayer  composed  of  the  4Ist  Psalm,  together  with  the 
^  generał  confesaion ;"  (2)  the  introit,  which  is  foUowed 
by  the  thrioe-repeated  petition,  **Lord,  have  mercy," 
**  Christ,  haye  mercy,"  and  the  hymn  **  Glor}'  to  God 
on  high;"  (3)  the  coUect,  or  public  and  joint  prayers  of 
priest  and  people,  followed  by  a  lesson  either  from  the 
EpisUes  or  some  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  by  tho 
Gradual  (q.  y.) ;  (4)  the  Gospel,  which  is  commonly  fol- 
lowed by  the  Nicene  Creed ;  (5)  the  Offcrtory  (q.  y.), 
after  the  reading  of  which  oomes  the  preparatory  ofTer- 
ing  of  the  bread  and  winę,  and  the  washing  of  the 
priest's  handa  in  token  of  purity  of  heart,  and  the  **  se- 
cret,"  a  prayer  read  in  a  Iow  yoice  by  the  priest ;  (6) 
the  preface,  concluding  with  the  trisagion,  or  "  thrice 
holy,"  at  which  point,  by  the  primitiye  use,  the  cate- 
chumena  and  penitenta  retired  from  the  church;  (7) 
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the  "canoD,"  which  is  always  Łhe  same,  and  which 
GontAins  all  tbe  piayere  connected  with  tbe  coosecra- 
tioiif  Łhe  eleration,  the  breaking,  and  tbe  commanion  of 
the  bost  and  of  tbe  chalice,  aa  adso  the  commemorations 
both  of  the  living  and  of  the  dead ;  (8)  the  ^'  commun- 
ion/*  which  is  a  short  sciiptural  prayer,  imiially  appio- 
priate  to  the  particular  festiral ;  (9)  the  *'  post-commun- 
ion,"  which,  like  the  collect,  was  a  joint  prayer  of 
pńest  and  people,  and  is  read  or  sung  aloud ;  (10)  the 
dismissal  with  the  benediction ;  and,  finally,  the  first 
chapter  of  Jobn's  Gospel.  A  great  part  of  the  aboye 
prayers  are  fixed,  and  form  what  is  called  tbe  "ordo"  or 
^  ordinary"  of  the  mass.  The  rest,  which  is  called  tbe 
**  proper  of  tbe  mass,"  differs  for  differeDt  occasions, 
many  masses  having  nothing  pecnliar  but  the  name: 
such  are  the  masses  of  the  saints — that  of  St  Mary  of 
tbe  Snów,  celebrated  on  tbe  5tb  of  Augost ;  that  of  St. 
Margaret,  patroness  of  lying-in  women;  that  at  the 
feast  of  St.  John  tbe  Baptist,  at  which  are  said  three 
masses :  that  of  the  Innocents,  at  which  the  Gloria  in 
Excdsia  and  IfaUelujah  are  omitted,  and,  it  being  a  day 
of  mouming,  the  altar  is  of  a  violet  color.  As  to  ordi- 
nary masses,  some  are  for  tbe  dead,  and,  as  is  supposed, 
contribute  to  release  the  soul  from  purgatory.  At  these 
masses  tbe  altar  is  put  in  mouming,  and  tbe  only  deoo- 
rations  are  a  cross  in  the  middle  of  six  ycUow  wax 
lights;  the  dress  of  the  celebrant,  and  the  very  Mass- 
book,  are  black ;  many  parts  of  the  office  are  omitted, 
and  the  people  are  dismissed  without  the  benediction. 
If  the  mass  be  said  for  a  person  dtstinguisbed  by  his 
rank  or  yirtues,  it  is  foUowed  with  a  funeral  oration : 
they  erect  a  chapelU  ardenłe,  that  is,  a  representation  of 
tbe  deceased,  with  branches  and  tapers  of  yellow  wax, 
either  in  the  middle  of  the  church  or  near  the  deceaacd^s 
tomb,  wherc  the  prieat  pronounces  a  solemn  absolution 
of  the  deceased.  There  are  likewise  pńyate  masses 
said  for  stolen  or  strayed  goods  or  cattlc,  for  bealth,  for 
trayellers,  etc,  which  go  under  the  name  of  ro/tre  masses, 
There  is  still  a  furthcr  distinctiou  of  masses,  denomina- 
ted  from  the  countrics  in  which  they  werc  used :  tbus 
tbe  Golbie  mass,  or  missa  Mosarabum,  is  that  used 
among  the  Gotbs  when  they  were  masters  of  Spain, 
and  is  still  kept  up  at  Toledo  and  Salamanca;  the 
Ambrosian  mass  is  that  composed  by  St.  Ambrose,  and 
used  ouly  at  Milan,  of  which  city  be  was  bishop ;  the 
Gallic  mass,  used  by  the  ancient  Gauls ;  and  the  Ko- 
man mass,  used  by  almost  all  the  chorches  in  the 
Romish  communion.  Tbe  mass  of  the  presanctified 
{mitsa  prasanctificałorum)  is  a  mass  peculiar  not  only 
to  the  Koman,  but  also  to  the  Greek  Church.  In  the 
Jatter  there  is  no  consecration  of  the  elements ;  but,  after 
singing  some  hymns,  the  bread  and  winę,  which  were 
consecrated  on  the  preceding  day,  are  partaken  of.  This 
mass  is  performed  in  tbe  Greek  Church  not  only  on 
Good  Friday,  but  on  every  day  during  all  Lent,  except 
on  Satunlays,  Sundays,  and  the  Annunciati<ni.  The 
priest  counts  upon  his  fingers  tbe  days  of  the  ensuing 
weck  on  which  it  is  to  be  celebrated,  and  cuts  off  as 
many  pieces  of  bread  at  the  altar  as  be  is  to  say  masses, 
and,  after  haviiig  consecrated  them,  steeps  them  in  winę 
and  puts  them  in  a  box,  out  of  which,  upon  every  occa- 
sion,  be  takes  some  of  it  with  a  spoon,  and,  putting  it  on 
a  disb,  aets  it  on  the  altar. 

Ceremony. — The  following  office  of  tbe  mass  is  ex- 
tracted  from  the  Garden  of  the  Soul,  prepared  by  the  late 
bishop  Cballoner,  and  may  be  accepted,  thereforc,  as  the 
authorized  rite  of  tbe  English  Koman  Catbolics:  *^At 
the  beginning  of  tbe  mass,  tbe  priest  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross, '  In  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  S<mi,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  amen,' 
and  tbcn  recites  with  the  clcrk  the  42d  Psalm — *Judica 
me,  Detif,*  etc.  Then  the  priest,  bowing  down,  says  the 
Conjiteor,  by  way  of  a  generał  confession  to  God,  to  the 
whole  court  of  heayen,  and  to  all  the  faithful  there  pres- 
ent,  of  his  sins  and  unworthiness,  and  to  bcg  their  pray- 
ers to  God  for  him.  And  tbe  clerk,  in  the  name  of  the 
^ys  for  the  priest,  that  God  would  haye  mercy 


on  him,  and  forgive  him  his  sina,  and  bring  hmi  to 
erlasting  life.  Then,  in  the  name  of  all  there 
the  clerk  makes  the  like  generał  confession  to  God,  to 
the  whole  oourt  of  heaven,  and  to  tbe  prieat,  and  be^ 
bis  prayen.  And  tbe  priest  prays  to  God  to  sbew  nmcy 
to  all  his  people,  and  to  grant  them  pardon,  absolatioo, 
and  remiasion  of  all  their  sina.  Wliich  is  done  to  tbe 
end  that  both  prieat  and  people  may  put  themselres  ia 
a  penitential  spirit,  in  order  to  assist  worthily  at  this 
diyine  sacrifice.  After  the  Confiteor  the  priest  gcies  sp 
to  the  alUr,  saying,  *Take  away  from  ua,  we  beseceh 
thee,  O  Lord,  our  iniąuities^  that  we  may  be  worthy  to 
enter  with  pure  minds  into  the  holy  of  boliea,  thmgh 
Christ  our  Lord ;  amen,*  and  kisses  the  altar  as  a  fig- 
urę of  Christ,  and  the  seat  of  the  sacred  myateńea. 
When  the  pńest  is  come  up  to  the  altar,  be  goes  to  the 
book,  and  there  reads  what  is  called  the  tMłroii  or  eo- 
trance  of  the  mass,  which  is  different  eyery  dar,  and  ia 
generally  an  ant  hem  taken  out  of  the  Scripture,  with 
the  first  yerse  of  one  of  the  Psalms,  and  the  Gloiy  be  to 
tbe  Father,  etc,  to  glorify  the  blessed  Trinity.  Tbe 
priest  retums  to  the  middle  of  the  altar,  and  amya  alter- 
nately  with  the  cleik  tbe  Kjfrie  ehison,  or  Lord  bare 
mercy  on  us,  which  is  said  three  times  to  God  the  Fa- 
ther ;  three  times  Chrisie  eleison,  or  Christ  hare  mercy 
on  us,  to  God  the  Son ;  and  three  times  again  Kyrie  elń- 
son,  to  God  the  Holy  Ghost.  After  the  Kyrie  eitisoM, 
the  priest  recites  the* Gloria  iHExcelsis,^  or  Glory  be  Co 
God  on  high,  etc,  being  an  excellent  hymn  and  prayer 
to  God,  the  beginning  of  which  was  smig  by  the  angda 
at  the  birth  of  Christ.  But  this,  being  a  hymn  of  joy, 
is  omitted  in  the  masses  of  requiem  for  the  dead,  and  in 
the  masses  of  the  Sundays  and  ferias  of  the  penitential 
times  of  Adyent  and  Lent,  etc  At  the  end  of  the  Glo- 
ria in  £xcelsia  the  priest  kisses  the  altar,  and,  turoiog 
about  to  the  people,  says,  'Dominua  yobiscum'  (Tbe 
Lord  be  with  you).  Answer :  *■  £t  cum  spiritn  tno' 
(And  with  thy  spirit).  The  priest  retums  to  the  book, 
and  says,  *  Oremus'  (Let  us  pray),  and  then  reads  tbe 
coUect  or  collects  of  tbe  day,  concluding  them  with 
the  usual  termination,  *Pcr  Dominum  noatrum,*  etc 
(Through  our  Lotd  Jesus  Christ,  etc),  with  wbidi  the 
Church  commonly  condudcs  all  ber  prayers.  The  cd- 
lects  being  ended,  the  priest  lays  his  hands  upon  tbe 
book  and  reads  the  epistle  or  lesson  of  the  day,  at  tbe 
end  of  which  tbe  clerk  answers,  *•  Deo  gratias*  (Thanks 
be  to  God) — yiz.,  for  the  heayenly  doctrine  there  dclir- 
ered.  Then  follow  some  yerses  or  scntcnces  of  Scrip- 
ture, called  Łhe  gradual,  which  are  eyery  day  diJEereuL 
After  this  the  book  is  remoyed  to  the  other  side  of  tbe 
altar,  in  order  to  tbe  reading  of  the  Gospel  for  tbe  day ; 
which  remoyal  of  the  book  represents  tbe  pasaing  from 
the  preaching  of  tbe  old  law,  figured  by  the  lesson  (« 
epistle,  to  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  publisbed  by  tbe 
preachers  of  tbe  new  law.  The  priest,  before  he  reads 
the  Gospel,  stands  awhile  bowing  down  before  the  mid- 
dle of  the  altar,  begging  of  God  in  aecret  to  cleaose  his 
heart  and  bis  lips,  that  he  may  be  worthy  to  dedare 
those  heayenly  words.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel 
the  priest  greets  the  people  with  the  usual  aalutation — 
'Dominus  yobiscum'  (The  Lord  be  with  yoa>,  and  then 
tells  out  of  which  of  the  eyangeliata  the  Gospel  is  taken, 
saying, '  Sequentia  S.  Eyangelii  aecandum,'  etc  (What 
folłows  is  of  the  holy  Gospel,  etc).  At  these  words  both 
priest  and  people  make  the  sign  of  the  ciosa :  Ist,  upon 
their  forebcads,  to  signify  that  they  are  not  ashamed 
of  tbe  cross  of  Christ  and  bis  doctrine ;  2d,  upon  their 
moutbs,  to  signify  they  will  eyer  profess  it  in  words ; 
3d,  upon  their  breasts,  to  signify  that  they  will  always 
keep  it  in  their  hearts.  The  clerk  answers,  *  Gloria  tibi, 
Domine*  (Glory  be  to  thee,  O  Lord).  At  tbe  Gospel  the 
people  stand  up,  to  dedare  by  that  posturę  their  readi- 
ness  to  go  and  do  whatsoeyer  they  sliall  be  eommanded 
by  tbe  Sayiour  in  his  Goq)el.  At  the  end  of  the  Gospel 
tbe  clerk  answers,  *  Laus  tibi,  Christe'  (Pnuse  be  to  thee, 
O  Christ),  and  the  priest  kisaes  the  book  in  rererenee  to 
those  sacred  words  he  bas  been  reading  out  of  it    Tbcn 
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opon  all  Sundays,  and  many  other  festiyal  days,  Btand- 
ing  in  tbe  middle  of  the  altar,  he  recLtm  the  Nicene 
Creed,  kneeling  down  at  the  woids  *  He  was  madę  man,' 
in  reyerence  to  the  great  mysteiy  of  our  Lord*8  incama- 
Łion.  Tben  the  priest  tmrns  aboat  to  the  people  and 
aays,  'Dominus  Yobkenm'  (The  Lord  be  with  yon). 
Having  read  in  the  book  a  yene  or  eentence  of  the 
Scripture,  which  is  called  the  offerionf^  and  is  eveiy  day 
diffeient,  he  uncovera  the  chalioe,  and,  Uking  in  his 
baud  the  paten,  or  Itttle  plate,  offers  up  the  bread  to 
God ;  then,  going  to  the  oorner  of  the  altar,  he  takes  the 
winę  and  poun  it  into  the  chalice,  and  mingles  with  it 
a  smali  quantity  of  water,  in  remerobranoe  of  the  blood 
and  water  that  issued  out  of  our  Sarionr^s  side ;  after 
which  he  retums  to  the  middle  of  the  altar  and  offers 
up  the  chalice.  Then,  bowing  down,  he  begs  that  this 
aacrifice,  which  he  desires  to  offer  with  a  oontńte  and 
humble  heart,  may  find  aoceptanoe  with  God;  and, 
bletsing  the  bread  and  winę  with  the  sign  of  the  croas, 
he  inrokes  theauthor  of  all  sanctity  to  sanetify  this  of- 
feiing.  At  the  end  of  the  offertory,  the  priest  goes  to 
the  comer  of  the  altar  and  washes  the  tips  of  his  fingers, 
to  denote  the  deanneas  and  pwity  of  sool  with  which 
we  onght  to  approach  to  these  divine  mysteries,  saying, 
*  Layabo,*  etc  (I  will  wash  my  hands  among  the  inno- 
cent,  and  I  will  enoompass  thy  altar,  O  Lord,  etc.)?  as  in 
tbe  latter  part  of  the  26th  Pbalm.  Then  retuming  to 
the  middle  of  the  altar,  and  there  bowing  down,  he  begs 
of  the  blessed  Trinity  to  roceiye  this  oblation  in  memo* 
ry  of  the  passion,  reaurrection,  and  ascension  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  for  an  honorable  commemoration  of 
the  bleased  Yiigin  and  of  all  the  saints,  that  they  may 
interoede  for  us  in  heayen,  whose  memory  we  celebrate 
upon  earth.  Then  the  priest,  kissing  the  altar,  tums  to 
the  people  and  says,  *  Orate,  fratres,'  etc.  (Brethren,  pray 
that  my  sacrilice  and  youra  may  be  madę  acceptable  to 
God  the  Father  Almighty).  Then  the  priest  says  in  a 
Iow  Toioe  the  prayers  called  secretOj  which  correspond 
to  the  collects  of  the  day,  and  are  different  every  day. 
The  priest  concludes  the  secreta  by  saying  aloud,  *  Per 
omnia  sncnla  aceculorum*  (Wofld  withoat  end).  An- 
awer :  Amen.  Priest :  *  Dominus  yobiscum'  (The  Lord 
be  with  you).  Answer:  *£t  cum  spiritn  tuo'  (And 
with  thy  spirit).  Priest : '  Sunum  corda'  (Lift  up  your 
hearts).  Answer :  '  Uabemus  ad  Dominum'  (We  haye 
them  lilted  up  to  the  Lord).  Priest :  *■  Gratias  agamus 
Domino  Deo  nostro'  (Let  us  giye  thanks  to  the  Lord 
our  God).  AnsWer : '  Dignum  et  justum  est'  (It  is  meet 
and  just).  Then  the  priest  recttes  the  pre/aee  (so  called 
because  it  seryes  as  an  introduction  to  the  canon  of  tbe 
mass).  After  the  prefaoe  foUows  the  canon  of  the  mass, 
or  the  most  sacred  and  solemn  part  of  this  diyine  sery- 
ioe,  which  is  read  with  a  Iow  yoice,  as  well  to  expre8s 
the  silence  of  Christ  in  his  passion,  and  his  hiding  at 
that  time  his  glory  and  his  dtyinity,  as  to  signify  the 
yast  importance  of  that  oommon  cause  of  all  mankind, 
which  the  priest  is  then  representing,  as  it  were,  in  se- 
cret  to  the  ear  of  God,  and  the  reyerence  and  awe  with 
which  both  priest  and  people  ought  to  assist  at  these 
tremendous  ro3r8terie8u  The  canon  begins  by  inyoking 
the  Father  of  mercies,  through  Jesus  Christ  his  Son,  to 
acoept  this  sacrifice  for  the  holy  Catholic  Church,  for 
the  pope,  for  the  bishop,  for  the  king,  and  for  all  the 
professors  of  the  orthodox  and  apoatoUc  faith  through- 
out  the  whole  world.  Then  follows  the  mementOy  or 
commemoration  of  the  liying,  for  whom  in  particular 
the  priest  intends  to  offer  up  that  mass,  or  who  haye 
been  particularly  recommended  to  his  prayers,  etc.  To 
which  is  subjoined  a  remembrance  of  all  there  present, 
followed  by  a  solemn  oommemontion  of  the  blessed 
Yirgin,  of  the  aposŁles,  martyrs,  and  all  the  saints— to 
honor  their  memory  by  naming  them  in  the  sacred 
mysteries,  to  oommnnicate  with  them,  and  to  beg  of 
God  the  help  of  their  interceasion,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.  Then  the  priest  spreads  his  hands,  accord- 
ing  to  the  ancient  oeremony  of  sacriflces,  oyer  the  bread 
and  winę  which  are  to  be  conaecnued  into  the  body  and 
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blood  of  Christ,  and  begs  that  God  would  acoept  of  thia 
oblation  which  he  makes  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
Church,  and  that  he  would  grant  us  peace  in  this  life 
and  etetnal  salyation  in  the  next  After  which  he  sol- 
emnly  blesses  the  bread  and  winę  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  inyolces  the  Almighty  that  they  may  be  madę 
to  us  the  body  and  blood  of  his  most  beloyed  Son,  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  so  he  proceeds  to  the  conse- 
cration,  first  of  the  bread  into  the  body  of  our  Lord,  and 
then  of  the  winę  into  his  blood;  which  ooiisecration  is 
madę  by  Christ's  own  words,  pronounoed  in  his  name 
and  person  by  the  priest,  and  is  the  most  essential  part 
of  this  sacrifioe,  beóiuse  theieby  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  are  reaUy  exhibited  and  presented  to  God,  and 
Christ  is  mystically  immolated.  Immediately  after  the 
oonsecration  follows  the  eleyation,  first  of  the  host,  then 
of  the  chalice,  in  remembrance  of  Christ's  eleyation  upon 
the  cross.  At  the  eleyation  of  tbe  chalice  the  priest  re- 
dtes  tboee  words  of  Christ,  *  As  oflen  as  you  do  these 
things,  you  shall  do  them  for  a  commemoration  of  me.* 
Then  he  goes  on,  making  a  solemn  oommonoration  of 
the  passion,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Christ,  and 
begging  of  God  to  acoept  this  sacrifice,  9a  he  was  pleased 
to  accept  the  oblation  of  Abel,  Abraham,  and  Meichise- 
dek ;  and  to  command  that  it  may,  by  his  holy  angel, 
be  presented  upon  the  altar  aboye,  in  presence  of  his  di- 
yine Majesty,  for  the  benefit  of  all  those  that  shall  par- 
take  of  these  mysteries  here  below.  Tben  the  priest 
proceeds  to  the  memento,  or  commemoration  of  the 
dead,  saying,  *  Kemember  alao,  O  Lord,  thy  seryants  N. 
and  N.,  who  are  gone  before  us  with  the  sign  of  faith, 
and  repose  in  the  sleep  of  peace;'  praying  for  all  the 
faithful  departed  in  generał,  and  in  particular  for  those 
for  whom  he  desires  to  offer  this  sacrifice.  After  this 
memento  or  commemoration  of  the  dead,  the  priest, 
raising  his  yoioe  a  little,  and  striking  his  breast,  says, 
*  Nobis  quoque  peccatoribns,'etc  (And  to  us  sinners,  etc), 
humbly  craying  mercy  and  pardon  for  his  sins,  and  to 
be  admitted  to  some  part  and  sodety  with  the  apoa- 
tles  and  martyrs  through  Jesus  Christ.  Then  kneeling 
down,  and  taking  the  sacred  host  in  his  hands,  he  makes 
the  sign  of  the  cross  with  it  oyer  the  chalice,  saying, 
'Through  him,  and  with  him,  and  in  him,  is  to  thee,  O 
God,  the  Father,  in  the  unity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  all 
honor  and  glory;'  which  last  words  he  pronounces,  de- 
yating  a  little  the  host  and  chalice  from  the  altar,  and 
then  kneels  down,  saying,  with  a  loud  yoioe, '  Per  omnia 
secula  steculorum"  (Foreyer  and  eyer).  Answer,  A  mtn, 
After  which  he  redtes  aloud  the  PaUr  NoBUr^  or  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  derk  answering  at  the  end, '  Sed  libera  nos 
a  mało'  (But  deliyer  us  from  eyil).  After  this  the  priest 
breaks  the  host  oyer  the  chalice,  in  remembrance  of 
Christ'8  body  being  broken  for  us  upon  the  cross;  and 
he  puts  a  smali  partide  of  the  host  into  the  chalice, 
praying  that  the  peace  of  the  Lord  may  be  always  with 
u&  Then  kneeling  down,  and  rising  up  again,  he  says, 
^Agmu  />0t,'  etc  (Lamb  of  God,  who  takest  away  the 
sins  of  the  worid,  haye  mercy  on  us).  He  repeats  this 
thrice ;  but  at  the  third  time,  instead  of  *  Haye  mercy  on 
us,'  he  says,  *  Grant  us  peace.'  After  tbe  AgnuM  Dęty  the 
priest  says  three  short  prayers,  by  way  of  preparatton 
for  receiying  the  blessed  sacrament;  then  kneeling  down, 
and  rising  again,  he  takes  up  the  host,  and,  striking  hia 
breast,  he  says  thrice,  ^Domine,  non  sum  dignus,'  etc 
(Lord,  I  am  not  worthy  that  thou  shouldest  enter  under 
my  roof ;  speak  only  the  word,  and  my  soul  shall  be 
healed).  After  which  he  makes  the  sign  of  the  erosa 
upon  himself  with  the  host,  saying,  *  The  body  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  preserye  my  soul  to  life  eyerlasting. 
Amen.'  He  so  receiyes  it.  Then,  after  a  short  pause  in 
mental  prayer,  he  proceeds  to  the  receiying  of  the  chal- 
ice, using  the  Uke  words,  *  The  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  preserye  my  soul  to  life  eyerlasting.  Amen.' 
Then  foUows  the  communion  of  the  people,  if  any  are  to 
reoeiye.  After  the  communion,  the  priest  takes  the  lo- 
tions,  or  ablutions,  of  winę  and  water  in  the  chalice,  in 
order  to  oooauinmate  whateyer  may  remain  of  the  eon* 
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•ecrated  tpecics.  Then  ooreiing  the  chalioe,  he  goes  | 
to  the  book  and  retds  a  yenicle  of  holy  Scripture,  called  ' 
the  commiinioD ;  after  which  he  tonu  about  to  the  ^eo- 
ple  with  the  luual  salutation,  Domums  tobiscum,  and,  re- 
taroing  to  the  book,  reads  the  coUecU  or  prayera  called 
the  post-oonununton.  After  which  he  again  g^reeU  the 
people  with  Dommua  robucum,  and  giyea  them  leare  to 
depart  with  Jie,  mista  est ;  the  derk  answeriog,  *•  Deo 
gntlas'  (Thanka  be  to  God).  Then  the  piie«t,  bowing 
down  before  the  altar,  makea  a  short  pniyer  to  the 
blessed  Tńnity ;  and  then,  tuming  about  to  the  people, 
give«  his  bleBsing  to  them  all,  in  the  name  of  the  bleńed 
'i  nnit y ;  and  80  conclodea  the  maM,  by  reading  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  Gospel  aocording  to  St.  John,  which  the 
people  hear  Btanding,  till  these  words,  *  £t  verbiim  caro 
factnm  est*  (And  the  Word  was  madę  ileah) ;  when  both 
priest  and  people  kneel  down,  in  reverence  to  the  my»- 
tery  of  Christ^s  incamatlon.  At  the  end  the  clerk  an- 
awers, '  Deo  gratias'  (Thanks  be  to  €tod).  And  bo  the 
priest  retoms  from  the  altar  to  the  aa^risty,  and  unreats 
himself,  recitiug  in  the  meantime  the  Benedidte,  or  the 
cantlde  of  the  three  children,  inviting  all  creatores  in 
heayen  and  earth  to  praiae  and  blees  the  Lord.  As  the 
mass  represents  the  passion  of  Christ,  and  the  priest 
there  officiates  in  his  person,  so  the  yestments  in  which 
he  olBciates  represent  those  with  which  Christ  was  ig- 
noroiniously  dothed  at  the  time  of  his  passion.  Thus 
the  arnice  represents  the  rag  or  clout  with  which  the 
Jews  muffled  our  Sayiour^s  face,  when  at  every  blow 
they  bid  hira  prophesy  who  it  was  that  struck  him 
(Lukę  xxii,  64).  The  alb  represents  the  white  garment 
with  which  he  was  yested  by  Herod ;  the  girdle,  mani- 
ple,  and  stole  represent  the  cords  and  bauds  with  which 
he  was  bound  in  the  different  stages  of  hb  passion.  The 
chasuble,  or  outward  yestment,  represents  the  purple 
garment  with  which  he  was  dothed  as  a  mock  king ; 
upon  the  back  of  which  there  is  a  cross,  to  represent 
that  which  Christ  borę  on  his  sacred  shoulders ;  lastly, 
the  prłegt's  tonsure  or  crown,  is  to  represent  the  crown 
of  thoms  which  our  Sayiour  wore.  Moreoyer,  as  in  the 
old  law,  the  priests,  that  were  wont  to  officiate  in  sacred 
functions,  had,  by  the  appointmcnt  of  God,  yestments 
assigned  for  that  purpose,  as  well  for  .the  greater  decency 
and  solemnity  of  the  diyine  worship,  9a  to  signify  and 
represent  the  yirtues  which  God  required  of  his  minis- 
t^ers,  80  it  was  proper  that  in  the  Church  of  the  New 
Testament  Cbrist'8  ministers  should  in  Łheir  sacred  func* 
tions  be  distinguished  in  like  manner  from  the  laity  by 
their  sacred  yestments,  which  might  also  represent  the 
yirtues  which  God  requires  In  them :  thus  the  arnice, 
which  is  first  put  upon  the  head,  represents  diyine  hope, 
which  the  apostle  calls  the  helmet  of  salyation ;  the  alb. 
innocence  of  life ;  the  girdle,  with  which  the  loins  are 
begtrt,  purity  and  chastity ;  the  maniple,  which  is  put 
on  the  left  arm,  patient  suffering  of  the  labors  of  this 
mortal  life ;  the  stole,  the  sweet  yoke  of  Christ,  to  be 
bonie  in  this  life,  in  order  to  a  happy  immortality ;  in 
fine,  the  chasuble,  which  is  uppermost,  and  coyers  all  the 
rest,  represents  the  yirtue  of  charity.  In  these  yest- 
ments the  Church  makes  use  of  fiye  color8,yiz.  the  tokiłe 
on  the  feasts  of  our  Lord,  of  the  blessed  Yirgin,  of  the 
angds,  and  of  the  saints  that  were  not  martyrs;  the  red 
on  the  feasts  of  Pentecost,  of  the  inyention  and  exalta- 
tion  of  the  cross,  and  of  the  apostles  and  martyrs ;  the 
vioUii  which  is  the  penitential  color,  in  the  peuitential 
times  of  Adyent  and  Lent,  and  upon  yigils  and  ember 
days ;  the  ^reen  on  most  of  the  other  Sundays  and  ferias 
tbroughout  the  year;  and  the  Uack  on  Good  Friday, 
and  in  the  masses  for  the  dead.  We  make  a  reyerence 
to  the  altar  upon  which  mass  is  said,  becaiise  it  is  the 
seat  of  these  diyine  mysteries,  and  a  figurę  of  Christ, 
who  is  not  only  our  priest  and  sacrifice,  but  our  altar  too, 
inasmuch  as  we  offer  our  pnyers  and  sacrifices  through 
him.  Upon  the  altar  we  always  haye  a  cruciflx,  that, 
as  the  mass  is  said  in  remembrance  of  Christ^s  passion 
and  death,  both  priest  and  people  may  have  before  their 
'luring  this  sacrifice,  the  image  that  put«  them  in 


mind  of  his  passion  and  death.  And  thcf«  sre  alwan 
lighted  candka  upon  the  altar  duiing  mass,  aa  wdl  te 
honor  the  yictory  and  triumph  of  our  Gieat  King  ( wkki 
is  there  oelebrated)  by  these  lighta,  which  are  tokcns  wi 
our  3oy  and  of  his  gk>ry,  as  to  denóte  the  liglit  of  laitk 
with  which  we  are  to  appioach  to  him. 

**The  priest  who  is  to  oeJefante  wam  mnat  prerioBEhr 
oonfess  all  his  mortal  sina,  in  order  that  he  may  fed 
morally  sare  that  he  is  in  a  state  of  gnoe,  sińce  fior  the 
recoyery  of  that  state  by  soch  as  haye  oooe  faBen  fron 
it,  confeasion,  or  cootrition,  if  confeasion  canDai  be  ol>- 
tained,  is  absolutdy  neceasary.  Coofesńon  is  nnattsifi- 
able  when  there  is  no  oonfessor,  or  when  there  is  mor 
but  an  excommunicated  person,  or  one  wboae  pow^n 
haye  expired,  or  whose  powers  do  not  extend  to  ahada- 
tion  fiom  the  particular  sins  i^  which  the  pnattent  i* 
guilty,  or  one  who  b  jnstly  suspected  of  haying  befrajfd 
the  secrets  of  confeasion,  or  who  requirea  an  utterpr^tir, 
or  when  it  is  impoańble  to  go  to  confeasioo  withoot 
manifest  inconyenienoe  from  distanoe,  itadneaa  of  the 
roads,  indemency  of  the  seaaon,  or  the  murmiUB  of  the 
congrą^tion  impatient  for  maas.  £yen  if  any  of  these 
reasons  can  be  pleaded,  no  unconfessed  priest  oiaght  to 
celebnte  mass  unless  be  be  compelled  by  mcnaee»  of 
death,  or  through  fear  tluit  a  sick  person  may  die  witk- 
out  reoeiying  the  rto^tcum,  ot  to  ayoid  scandai  when  a 
congregation  is  waiting,  or  to  finish  a  maas  in  whkfa 
another  priest  has  been  aocidentally  interrupted.  If  a 
priest,  during  the  celebration  of  mass,  shoold  recoOcct 
that  he  is  in  a  stato  of  mortal  sin,  excommnnicaied  or 
suspended,  or  that  the  place  in  which  he  is  celebiatis^ 
it  is  interdicted,  he  must  quit  the  altar,  unleaa  be  his 
already  conaecratcd  the  host ;  and  eyen  if  łie  haa  dane 
so,  or  any  fear  of  scandai  induces  him  to  proceed  (as  it 
is  morally  impossible  but  that  soroe  such  fear  mast 
arise),  he  must  perform  an  act  of  contrition,  and  make  a 
firm  resolution  to  confess,  if  in  his  power,  on  the  ycy 
samo  day.  No  priest,  without  committing  yenial  or 
perhaps  mortal  dn,  can  cdebrate  maas  before  he  has  rt- 
dted  matins  and  lauds,  unless  from  the  necessity  of  ad- 
ministering  the  tiaticnm  to  the  dying,  or  of  exhorting 
such  a  one  during  the  night,  from  preesure  of  conlćs- 
sions  on  a  holiday,  or  to  ąuiet  rourmurs  among  the  con- 
gregation. It  is  a  mortal  sin  for  a  priest  intending  to 
say  mass  to  tasto  food,  drink,  or  medidne  after  the  pre- 
ceding  midnight.  £yen  an  inyoluntaiy  transgreaaoo 
of  such  rules  is  a  mortal  sin ;  so  that  a  priest  offimds  in 
that  degree  if  he  celebrates  mass  after  haying  been 
for^d  to  eat  or  drink  the  smallest  morsd  ot  drop  while 
the  hour  of  midnight  is  striking,  or  a  single  moment  aP> 
terwards.  The  exception8  are — 1.  To  saye  the  prola* 
nation  of  the  host;  thus,  if  a  hcretic  is  about  to  profane 
the  host,  and  there  be  no  one  elae  by  who  can  otherwise 
preyent  it,  a  priest,  although  not  fasting,  may  swallow 
it  without  sin.  2.  When  a  priest  has  so  far  proceeded 
in  mass  that  he  cannot  stop,  as  when  water  has  beoi 
acddentally  put  into  the  chalice  instead  of  winę,  and  he 
does  not  perceiye  it  till  he  has  swallowed  it,  or  wh«i  be 
recollects  after  consecration  that  he  is  not  fasting.  S. 
When,  after  haying  performed  the  larabo,  he  pereeiycs 
any  scattered  fragments  of  hosts.  proyided  he  be  still  at 
the  altar,  these  he  may  eat.  4.  To  preyent  scandai, 
such  as  a  suspicion  that  he  had  committed  a  <»me  the 
night  before.  5.  To  administer  the  rtia/tcatai.  6.  To 
finish  a  masa  commenced  by  another  priest,  and  acd- 
dentally  interrupted.  7.  When  he  is  dispensed.  It  is 
very  probabfy  a  mortal  dn,  by  authorities,  to  oelebrmte 
maas  before  dawn.  So  also  mass  must  not  be  celebrated 
after  noon,  and  neyer,  unless  fo»  the  dying,  on  Good 
Friday.  It  is  a  mortal  dn  to  celebrate  mass  withont 
the  necessary  yestments  and  omaments,  or  with  uncon- 
secrated  yestments,  ete.,  unless  in  cases  of  the  uttcimost 
necesdty.  These  yestments  lose  their  consecration  if 
any  portion  has  been  tom  off  and  sewed  on  again,  noC 
if  they  are  repdred  before  absolute  disjunctioo,  eyen  if 
it  be  by  a  downright  pateh.  No  wom-oiit  conseetated 
yestment  should  be  applied  to  any  other  purpose ;  but  it 
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sbould  be  burned,  and  the  iishes  thrown  in  eome  place 
in  which  they  will  not  be  trampled  on.  But,  on  the 
other  band,  witb  a  yeiy  wise  disttncŁion,  the  precions 
metals  which  have  senred  profane  uaes  may  be  applied 
to  sacred  purposea,  afler  having  been  paaaed  throagh 
the  tire,  which  changes  their  very  naturę  by  fusion.  No 
dispensatton  bas  ever  ytt  been  gnuited  by  any  pope  to 
qualiry  the  rigid  precept  enjoining  the  neceeaity  of  an 
altar  for  mass;  and  this  muat  have  been  oonaecrated  by 
a  btshop,  not  by  a  ńniple  priest,  unleas  through  dispen^ 
aation  from  the  holy  father  himself.  Three  napkina  are 
etrictly  neoeasary ;  two  may  suffice  if  Buch  be  the  com- 
mon  uaage  of  the  country — one  in  rery  urgent  cases; 
and  even  that,  proyided  it  be  whole  and  clean,  may  be 
unconsecrated ;  but  a  lighted  taper  mnat  not  on  any  ao- 
oount  be  dispensed  with,  even  to  aecure  the  reoeipt  of 
the  riaticum  by  a  dying  man.  Mass  muat  atop  if  the 
taper  be  estingttished  and  another  cannot  be  obtained. 
On  that  acoount  a  lamp  should  be  kept  buming  day  and 
night  before  eveiy  altar  on  which  the  host  is  depoeited ; 
and  thofle  to  whom  the  care  of  this  lamp  appertaina  com- 
miŁ  a  mortal  sin  if  they  neglect  it  for  one  whole  day. 
In  no  case  must  a  woman  be  allowed  to  asaist  a  prieat 
at  the  altar.  Certain  prevalent  superstitions  during  the 
celebration  of  maas  are  forbidden — such  as  picking  up 
frcmi  the  groand,  during  the  sanOuś  of  the  mass  on  Palm 
Sunday,  the  boxwood  consecrated  on  that  day,  infusing 
it  for  three  quarter8  of  an  hour,  neither  morę  nor  less, 
in  spńng  water,  and  drinking  Uie  water  as  a  cure  for 
the  colic ;  keeping  the  mouth  open  during  the  sanctiu 
in  the  mass  for  the  dead,  as  a  charm  against  mad  dogs; 
writing  the  tctncŁus  on  a  piece  of  %*irgin  parchment,  and 
wearing  it  as  an  amulet;  saylng  mass  for  twenty  Fri- 
days  running  as  a  security  against  dying  without  eon- 
fession,  contrition,  fuli  satisfaction,  and  communion,  and 
in  order  to  obtain  admission  into  heaven  thirty  days  af- 
ter  deoease ;  ordering  a  mass  of  the  Hóly  Ghoet  to  be 
aaid  in  certain  churches  by  way  of  divination.  If  a  fly 
or  a  spider  fali  into  the  cup  before  consecration,  a  fresh 
cup  shoald  be  provided ;  if  afler  consecration,  it  should 
be  swallowed,  if  that  can  be  done  without  repugnance 
or  dangcr,  otherwise  it  should  be  remored,  washed  with 
wiue,  burned  after  mass,  and  its  ashes  thrown  into  the 
aacriisty.  There  are  some  nice  precantions  to  be  ob- 
aenred  iu  case  of  the  accidental  falł  of  a  host  among  the 
clothes  of  a  femide  comrounicant ;  if  the  wafer  fali  on  a 
napkin,  it  suflices  that  the  napkin  be  washed  by  a  sub- 
deacon ;  but  if  it  be  stained  by  no  morę  than  a  single 
drop  of  wiue,  the  office  must  be  pcrformed  by  a  priest. 

In  the  celebration  of  mass  the  priest  wears  peculiar 
vestments,  five  in  number— two  of  linen,  called  "  arnice** 
and  "  alb  ;**  and  three  of  silk  or  precious  stuATts,  called 
"maniple,"  "stole,"  and  "chasuble,"  the  alb  being  girt 
with  a  cincture  of  flaxen  or  silken  cord.  The  color  of 
these  yestments  varies  with  the  occasion,  five  colors  be- 
ing eroployed  on  difTcrent  occasions — white,  red,  green, 
purple  or  violct,  and  black ;  and  they  are  often  richly 
embroidered  with  silk  or  thread  of  the  precious  metals, 
and  occasionaUy  with  precious  Stones.  The  priest  is 
required  to  cclebrate  the  mass  fasting,  and,  unless  by 
special  dispcnsation,  is  only  permitted  to  offer  it  once  in 
the  day,  except  on  Christmas  day,  when  three  masses 
mav  be  celebrated. 

In  the  Greek  and  Oriental  churches,  the  Eucharistic 
service,  called  in  Greek  Theia  Lekourgia  (The  Dirine 
Liturgy),  differs  in  the  order  of  its  parts,  in  the  wording 
of  most  of  its  prayers,  and  in  its  acoompanying  ceremo- 
niał, from  the  mass  of  the  Latin  Church  [see  Liturgy]  ; 
but  the  only  differences  which  have  any  importance  as 
bearing  upon  doctrinc,  are  their  use  of  learened  bread 
instead  of  unlearened ;  their  morę  frequent  celebration 
of  the  "Mass  of  the  Presanctitied,"  to  which  reference 
bas  already  been  roade :  the  Latin  use  of  prirate  mass- 
es,  in  which  the  priest  alone  communicates ;  and,  in  gen- 
erał, the  much  morę  freąuent  celebration  of  the  mass  in 
the  Latin  Church.  The  sacred  yestments,  too,  of  the 
Greek  and  Eastem  ritea  differ  notably  from  those  of  the 


Latin;  and  in  some  of  the  former — as,  for  example,  the 
Armenian — a  yeil  is  drawn  before  the  altar  during  that 
part  of  the  senrioe  in  which  the  consecration  takes  place, 
which  is  only  withdrawn  at  the  time  of  the  communion. 
The  seryice  sometimes  nsed  on  sbipboard,  and  improp- 
erly  called  Missa  Sicea  (firy  Mass),  consists  simply  of 
the  reading  of  the  prayers  of  the  mass,  but  without  any 
consecration  of  the  elements.  It  was  resorted  to  with  a 
yiew  to  ayoiding  the  danger  of  spiUing  the  sacred  ele- 
ments, owing  to  the  unsteady  motion  of  the  ship.  It  ia 
sometimes  also  called  Missa  NauHea  (Ship  Mass).  (For 
detaiied  information  on  the  practices  of  the  Ruseo-Greek 
Church,  see  John  Glen  King,  RUet  and  Ceremomet  ofihe 
Greek  Church  in  Rusda  [London,  1772, 4to].  For  the 
£astem  Church  generally,  see  Neale,  Kostem  Church : 
IntroduetionS) 

Freąueney  ofłhe  Mau^—^  At  fint,**  says  Walcott  (p. 
866),  **  celebration  occurred  only  on  Sundays  (1  Cor.  xyi, 
1) ;  and  in  the  time  of  Juslin  Martyr,  after  tlie  2d  oen- 
tury,  the  Western  Christians  oommunicated  on  Sundays, 
and  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.  In  the  4th  century  the 
Greek  Church  added  Saturday ;  now  it  maintains  daily 
celebration.  StAngustine  says  that  the  practice  dif- 
fered  in  yarious  conntries;  in  some  celebration  was  daily, 
in  others  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  but  in  some  on 
Sunday  only ;  the  daily  celebration  was  practiced  in  Af- 
rica,  Spain,  and  at  Constantinople ;  in  the  6th  century  it 
was  generał.  St.  Ambrose  mentions  three  celebrationa 
in  the  week,  St.  Francis  one  daily  mass  at  Romę.  After 
the  6th  century  prieats  were  allowed  on  certain  days, 
called  PolylituTgic,  to  celebrate  twice.  Pope  Deosde* 
dit  fint  enjoined  a  second  mass  in  a  day;  Alexander  I 
permitted  a  priest  to  celebrate  only  once  a  day ;  Leo  IV 
forbade  priyate  masses,  but  stUl  there  were  seyeral  fes- 
tiyals  besides  Christmas  when  the  pries^^said  mass  three 
times  in  a  day;  Leo  III  sometimes  celebrated  seyen  or 
eight  times  in  twelye  hours.  and  it  was  not  until  the 
close  of  the  11  th  century  that  Alexander  III  directed 
that  the  same  priest  should  say  no  morę  than  one  mass 
on  the  same  day,  Christmas  excepted.  The  Council  of 
Seligenstadt  forbade  a  priest  to  exceed  saying  morę 
than  three  masses  in  a  day.  From  the  6th  century 
these  repeated  masses  said  by  some  priest  may  be  dated, 
when  priyate  masses  were  not  in  common  use,  and  were 
permitted  (as  St.  Leo  says)  in  order  to  satisfy  the  need 
of  crowds  of  commanicanta,  and  be  calls  it  a  form  of 
tradition  from  the  fathers.  At  length,  when  the  presa- 
ure  no  longer  exi8ted  in  the  8th  century,  there  were 
four  masses  at  Christmas,  two  on  the  Circumcision,  and 
three  on  SS.  Peter  and  Paurs  day,  and  on  Manndy- 
Thursday.  In  France  eycry  priest  was  allowed  to  say 
two  masses  a  day  in  Holy  Week.  Three  masses  were 
said  on  SL  John  Baptisfs  day :  one  in  the  eye,  in  coro- 
memorat  ion  of  his  being  the  I^rd's  messenger ;  a  second  on 
his  feast,  in  memoriał  of  the  baptism  in  the  Jordan ;  and 
the  third  because  he  was  a  Kazarite  from  his  birth.  In 
1222,  in  England,  mass  might  be  said  by  a  priest  twice 
on  the  same  day,  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  in  the  officea 
of  the  dead.  The  three  Christmas  masses  were  in  hon- 
or of  Christ,  as  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father,  his 
spiritual  birth  in  Christians,  and  his  natiyity  of  a  wom- 
an. A  restriction  by  the  Council  of  Autun  (613)  was 
in  force  until  the  lOth  century,  against  celebration  by  a 
priest  at  the  same  altar  twice  in  one  day,  or  where  pon- 
tifical  mass  had  been  said.  Priests  who  celebrated  morę 
than  once  collected  all  the  ablutions  of  their  fingers  in 
one  chalice,  and  the  contents  being  emptied  into  a  cup, 
were  drank  at  the  last  mass  by  a  deacon,  clerk,  or  lay- 
man  in  a  state  of  grace  or  Innocent,  The  day  when  no 
mass  was  ofTered,  except  that  of  the  Mass  of  the  Pre- 
sanctified,  was  called  a  liturgie.  The  Holy  Commu- 
nion was  celebrated  at  first  at  night,  or,  as  Pliny  says, 
t)efore  daybreak,  and  Tertnllian  calls  the  meeting  the 
Night  Conyocation,  or  that  befoi^light.  But  in  time 
the  Church  prescribed  the  mass  to  be  said  in  tierce  of 
festiyals,  but  always  after  tierce  in  England  in  1822 ;  on 
common  days  at  8exts;  in  Lent  and  on  fasta  at  nones^ 
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or  3  P.M.  In  the  Middle  Ages  tbe  nightly  oelebntions 
were  permitted  on  Christmas  eve,  on  Easter  eve,  on  St. 
John  Bapti8t*Sf  principally  in  France,  and  Saturdays  in 
Ember  weeks,  when  ordinations  were  held ;  and  Easter 
and  Pentecost  on  Łbe  hallowing  of  the  candle.  In  1483 
archbiahop  Bourchier,  from  regard  to  his  infirmity,  re- 
oeived  permission  to  celebrate  in  the  aftemoon.  Belith 
says  each  day  had  its  tnaas,  commencing  on  Sunday; 
those  of  Holy  Trinity,  Charity,  Wisdom,  the  Holy  Ghoat, 
Angclfl,  Holy  Cross,  and  St.  Mary,  and  that  at  Komę.  In 
the  provinoe  of  Ravenna  the  mass  of  Easter  eve  was 
not  said  until  afiter  midnight  He  adds  that  the  Greek 
Church  exGommunicated  all  who  failed  to  partake  of 
the  Eucharist  for  three  Sundays..   See  Imyitatory. 

Literaturę, — The  most  noted  writen  on  this  subjecfr 
are  Bona,  Gerbert,  Gavanti,  Binterim,  Augusti.  Be* 
sides  these,  see  Bochart,  Traitś  de  sacrifioe  de  la  Meste; 
Derodon,  Że  Tombeau  de  la  Afeeee ;  Da  MouUn,  PrO" 
Ogue  des  eeremomet  de  la  Meue ;  Fechtius,  De  orig,  ef 
guperttiHcme  Missarum ;  Jaeger,  Suppositio  miśeoi  ea- 
cr\ficio ;  KiUian,  Trąd,  de  eacrifieio  miseatico  (Roman 
Cath.) ;  Kósling,  IMhurff.  Yorke.  U.  d.  heiL  Meeee  (2d 
ed.) ;  Michaelis,  FroknUichnahm  tf.  Me$$opfer ;  GrUser. 
Die  rdnu-KathoL  Lit,  (HaUe,  1829) ;  Hiracber,  Misea 
pemimt  noiio  (Tub.  1821) ;  Momay,  De  dodrme  de  VEu^ 
ckari^ie  guand  et  par  qutU  degree  la  metee  ieśt  introduite 
a  $a  place  !  Bauer,  Prw/iM$r  der  Gr&nde;  Baur,  Gegen- 
tatz  des  KatAoUdsmu*  u,  Protestantiemue  (Tub.  1886, 2d 
edit.) ;  Baier,  Symbolik  der  róm^^KathoL  Kircke  (Leip- 
Słc,  1854) ;  Anderson,  The  Mau  (Lond.  1861, 12roo) ;  Ma- 
guire,  One  łlundred  Defeete  oftke  Ma$» ;  Meager,  Popieh 
Mott  celebraied  bjf  Heathen  Prieste ;  Whitby,  A  heurdUy 
and  IdoUUry  oftke  Mau ;  Bibie  and  Missalf  eh.  iv :  Bos- 
8uet's  Variationg,yoLi;  Sie^l,  Chrietliche  A  IłerthUmer 
(see  Index  in  voL  iv,  s.  y.  Messę) ;  Riddle,  Christian  A  n- 
tiquitieM ;  Walcott,  Sac,  A  rchceoL  s.  v. ;  Coleman,  Christ, 
A  ntiq, ;  Willet,  Synop,  Pap,  (ed.  Cumming,  Lond.  1852) ; 
Forbes,  Conńderationśy  ii,  562 ;  Englieh  Rev.  x,  344 ;  Ret- 
rospecUre  Rev,  xii,  70;  Weetnu  Rer,  1866  (July),  p.  95; 
Christian  Ch,  Ret,  1866  (April),  p.  15  sq.;  ErangeL  Qu, 
Rer,  1869  (Jan.),  p.  86;  Christian  Rememhrancer^  1866 
(Jan.),  p.  63;  New  En^rnder,  1869,  p.  525;  Ilaag,  Les 
Doffmes  Chritieimes  (see  Index) ;  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of 
Doctrines  (see  Index,  vol.  ii) ;  Cramp,  Text-Book  ofPope- 
ry ;  Blunt,  Diet,  of  tiist,  and  Docir,  Theol,  s.  y. ;  Eadie, 
Ecclesi€ut,  DicL  s.  v. ;  Aschbach,  Kirchen-Leiikony  s.  v. 
Messę. 

Maas  Penny,  a  oonventional  name  for  the  offering 
madę  by  a  chief  moumer  at  a  faneraL 

Mass  PriestB,  mercenaries  hired  at  a  certain  sum, 
who  undertook  an  immoderate  niunber  of  annals  or  tren- 
tals,  and  were  unablo  to  say  them,  and  sold  them  to  be 
offered  by  otheis.  This  abuse  was  forbidden  in  1236  by 
archbishop  £dmund'8  Constitutions  (2).  In  960  the 
mAss  pricst  was  the  secular,  and  the  minister  pricst  the 
conventiial,  and  this  is  the  earliest  meantng  of  the  term. 
— ^Walcott,  Sac,  A  rchaoL  s.  v. 

Mas^sa  (Ileb.  Massa\  K^C,  a  Ufting  np,  as  oflen ; 
Sept.  Ma<T<ri}),  one  of  the  sous  of  Ishroael  (B.C.  post 
2061),  who  became  the  progenitor  oi  an  Arabian  elan 
(Gen.  xxv,  14 ;  1  Chroń,  i,  30).  The  tribe  is  usually, 
and  not  improbably,  compared  with  the  Masani  (Ma- 
aayoif  PtoL  y,  19,  2),  iuhabiting  the  Arabian  desert  to- 
wards  Babylonia,  doubtlcss  the  same  as  the  Mason,  a 
nomad  tribe  of  Mesopotamia  (Pliny,  U,  N,  vi,  30).  This 
woold  confirm  Forster's  theory  that  the  twelye  sons  of 
Ishmael  pcopled  the  whole  of  the  Arabian  peninsula 
(fitoffr,  ofA  rabia,  i,  284).  As  Dumah  is  naroed  in  con- 
nection  with  Seir  (Isa.  xxi,  11),  there  is  somc  founda- 
tion  for  the  opinion  that  Massa  was  a  kingdora  of  eon- 
siderable  size,  poasibly  retgned  over  by  king  Lemuel 
(Proy.  xxx,  1,  R^BH, "  the  prophecy").  See  Lkmueu 
Hitzig  arbitrarily  lo^tes  Dumah  in  wady  el-Kora, 
about  fifly  roiles  south-east  of  Akabah,  and  then  places 
Massa  between  it  and  Mount  Seir  (Zellcr's  Jahrbuck, 
1844,  p.  288).    See  Dumah. 


BSaasa  Candida,  tbe  name  giyen  to  800  Oids- 
tians  who,  duńng  the  penecution  of  Yalerian,  and  ia 
the  time  of  bishop  C3rprian,  weie  put  to  deatb  by  bcieg 
bomed  in  a  lime-kiln.  The  name  Massa,  aays  Aiigi&- 
tine,  was  giyen  them  ^  ob  numeri  mnltitadincm.'*  and 
that  of  candida  **cb  causte  fulgorem."  Baranina  re- 
marks:  **Dicti  sunt  hi  Massa  candida ,  eo  ąood  in  for- 
nace  calcaria  martjrrium  consumarint.**  YinceotittsBei- 
loyacenais,  on  the  other  band,  designates  the  Massa 
omdida  as  **  locos  apud  Carthaginem,  in  qao  sub  Impe- 
imtońbua  gentilibus  et  in  Christianoa  SKyientibiia  Ibrea 
erat  calce  plena,  in  quam  Christiani  gentiltum  Diia  sa- 
crificare  renuentes  pcedpitabantur."  Auguatine  alao  nees 
the  expression,  **  Uticensis  Massa  eandida,"  whicfa  Baio- 
nius  explains :  "  Uticte  pnecipue  agebatur  borum  fiołem, 
nitas,  atque  ca  de  causa  S.  Augastinus  Masaam  candi* 
dam  Utioensem  dictam  esse  refert."  Aurelius  Pradeo- 
tius  Clemens  refers  to  the  Massa  candida  ui  bia  hymn 
on  St.  Cyprian  (/.tb.  Persistephtuton,  Hymn  xiii)  in  the 
foUowing  gloiring  description: 

"  Fama  refert  foveam  campi  in  medio  paterę  Jnesam, 
Calce  yaporifera  Sommos  prope  margines  refertam 
8axA  recocta  yomnnt  ignem  mTensqae  palTla  ardet, 
Urere  t acUt  potcns ;  et  mortlftsr  ex  odore  flatna. 
Appositam  memorant  nraro,  fovea  stetłsse  somma. 
Legę  sub  hac  salls  ant  mlcaro,  jecar  ant  aoie  litarent 
Chrlsticolc,  ant  media  sponte  irmerent  in  ima  foasK. 
Prosiluere  alacres  cnrsn  rspido  simal  trecentL 
Gurglte  pnWereo  mersos  liqaor  aridns  yoraTit, 
PnKlpitemqne  fflobom  fhndo  tenns  implicayit  imo. 
Corpore  candor  nshet,  candor  yehit  ad  supema  mentea. 
Caudlda  Massa  dehlnc  dic!  memlt  per  omne  acclam.** 

The  festiyal  is  commemorated  Aug.  24. — Herzog,  Reah 
Encyklopddief  ix,  142. 

MaasagitSB,  an  ancient  nomadic  people,  who  in- 
habited  tbe  broad  steppes  on  the  nortb-east-of  tbe  Cas- 
pian  Sea,  to  tbe  nortbward  of  the  riyer  Araxe8  ot  Jax* 
artes. '  Herodotus  says  that  they  had  a  oommunity  of 
wiyes ;  that  they  sacriiiced  and  deyoured  their  aged  pe<H 
ple ;  that  they  worshipped  tbe  sun,  and  offered  boraes 
to  him ;  that  they  Iived  on  tbe  miik  and  flesh  of  their 
herds,  and  on  fisb ;  and  fonght  on  bocseback  and  <»  foot 
with  lance,  bow,  and  double-edged  axe.  Cyma  ia  said 
to  haye  lost  his  life  in  fighting  against  them,  &C  530. 
Niebuhr  and  Bockb  are  of  opinion  that  they  bekmged 
to  the  Mongolian,but  Humboldt  and  otbers,  to  tbe  Indo- 
Germanie  or  Aryan  faroily. — Chambers,  CycU^,  a.  y. 

Mas^sah  (Heb.  Massah\  n&?,  łrial,  as  often ;  Sept. 
jTttpaapóc,  fTłipa ;  Vu]g.  tentatio},  a  name  given  to  the 
spot  in  Rephidim  where  the  Israelites  proyoked  Jeho- 
vab  by  murmuring  for  want  of  water;  otberwise  called 
Mbribaii  (Exod.  xyii,  7;  Deut.vi,  16;  ix,  22;  xxTiii, 
8).  The  name  also  occurs  (in  the  Heb.),  with  mention 
of  the  circumstances  which  occasioned  it,  in  Paa.  xcy,  8, 
9,  and  its  Greek  equiyalent  in  Heb.  iii,  8. 

Maasalians  (from  "pb^K^)  or  Measaliana,  also 
called  Enthusiasts,  were  a  sect  which  sprung  up  about 
the  year  A.D.  360,  in  the  reign  of  the  empemr  Constan- 
tius.  They  were  mainly  roaming  mendicant  monks, 
and  flourished  in  Mesopotamia  and  Syria.  They  raain- 
tained  that  men  haye  two  souls,  a  celestial  and  a  dia- 
bolical;  and  that  the  latter  is  driven  out  by  ptayer. 
They  consequently  conceiyed  tbe  Christian  life  ma  an 
unintermitted  prayer,  despised  the  morał  law  and  tbe 
sacraments,  and  claimed  to  enjoy  perfection.  Tbe  Gos- 
pel history  they  dedared  a  merę  allegory.  But  they 
conoealed  their  pantbeistac  mysticism  and  antinoraian- 
ism  under  exteriial  conformity  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
From  those  words  of  our  Lord,  **Labor  not  for  the  meat 
that  perisbeth,"  it  is  said  that  they  conduded  they  ougbt 
not  to  do  any  work  to  get  their  bread.  We  may  sup> 
pose,  says  Dr.  Jortin,  that  this  sect  did  not  last  kmg; 
that  these  sluggards  were  soon  stanred  out  of  tbe  worid; 
or,  rather,  that  cold  and  hunger  sbarpened  tbeir  wita, 
and  taught  them  to  be  better  interpretera  of  Scriptore. 
Towards  tbe  close  of  the  4th  century  the  Church  dis- 
ooyered  the  real  tendency  of  the  Maasalians,  and  they 
were  sorely  persecuted;  but,  notwithatanding  all  oppO' 
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ńtłon,  they  perpetiuited  themaelTes  to  the  7th  century, 
and  reappeared  in  Łbe  EuchUea  and  Bo^mUet  (q.  v.)  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  See  Buck,  TheoL  IHct,  s.  v. ;  Nean- 
der,  Ch.  Ilist.  ii,  240-247 ;  Schaff,  Ck.  Hist.  ii,  199. 

Massariiis,  a  Chamberlain  of  the  tnas$a  conukumty 
which  was  the  common  fhnd  of  a  cathedraL 

Masseketh.    See  Talmud. 

Massi^as  (Mafraiac  v.  r.  'Kootiac),  given  (1  Esdr. 
ix,  22)  in  place  of  the  Maasseiah  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb. 
Ust  (Ezra  x,  22). 

Massie,  James  William,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  minister 
of  the  Knglish  Independents,  for  some  time  engaged  in 
the  missionary  field,  was  bom  in  Ireland  in  1799.  He 
was  educated  for  the  ministry  by  Dr.  Bogue,  and  went 
out  as  a  missionary  to  India.  Afler  laboring  there  a  few 
years  he  returned  to  Great  Britain,  was  pastor  for  a  time 
at  Perth,  Scothwd,  and  subseąuently  at  Dublin,  Ireland, 
and  Salford,  England,  from  which  latter  place  he  re- 
moyed  to  London,  to  act  as  secretary  of  the  Home  Mis- 
aionary  Society.  Deeply  interestod  in  all  the  public 
morements  of  the  day,  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
anti-s]avery  movement,  and  was  an  active  member  of 
the  Union  and  Emancipation  societies  formed  during 
the  late  war  in  the  United  States.  He  visited  this 
country  seyeral  times,  and  was  twice  delegated  from  the 
Independents  to  our  Congregationalists  and  Presbyte- 
rians.  He  died  at  Kingston,  Ireland,  May  8, 1869.  Dr. 
Massie  was  the  author  of  seyeral  works,  among  which 
were  Continental  India  (1839,  2  yols.  8yo;  1840,  2  yols. 
8vo) : — RecoUeciions,  itttutratinff  the  Heliffion^  etc,  of  (he 
JlińduM  (2  yols.) : — The  NonconformiBts^  Pleafor  Free- 
dom  ofEducaiion  (1847) : — The  Evangelical  A  UUmce,  it4 
Oriffin  and  Deceloptnent  (1847) : — Liberty  of  Conscience 
iłlustrated,  etc  (1847) : — Social  Tmprorement  among  (he 
Working  Cltuses  affecting  the  entire  Body  Politic  (1849) : 
— Slacery  the  Crinie  and  Cnrte  of  America  (1852): — 
The  Contrast — War  and  Christianity :  Afartial  EviU 
and  their  Remedy  (1855)  i— Christ  a  Uamer  (1858):— 
Bevival$  in  Ireland:  Facts,  Documents,  and  Conrtpond' 
ence  (1859-60)  :—Revival  Work  (1860)  .—The  A  merican 
Crisit  in  Belation  (o  (he  Antislarery  Cause  (1862): — 
America,  the  Origin  of  her  preseni  Conflict;  her  ProS" 
pectfor  the  Slave,  and  her  Claimfor  AnŁi^datery  Syntr- 
pathy,  iłlustrated  by  Incidents  of  Travel  during  a  Tour 
in  the  Summer  of  1863  łhroughout  (he  United  States 
(1864) ;  eto. 

Massleu,  Guillaume,  a  leamed  French  writer, 
was  bom  April  13, 1665,  at  Caen,  where  he  finished  his 
dassical  studies.  At  sixteen  he  began  a  course  of  phi- 
losophy  at  the  college  of  the  Jesuits.  As  he  proyed 
himself  an  apt  pupil,  the  Jesuits  desired  to  attach  him  to 
their  order,  and  seut  him  to  Rennes  to  teach  rhetoric,  de- 
signing  him  ultimately  for  the  professorshtp  of  Łheology ; 
but  his  studies  were  not  congenial  to  his  Łastcs,  and,  his 
love  for  belles-lettres  far  exceeding  that  for  theology, 
he  forsook  the  society  after  he  had  actually  joined  it, 
and  retumed  to  the  woiid.  His  remarkable  gifts  soon 
gained  him  fńenda,  and  he  found  work  as  an  instractor. 
While  at  Paris  he  madę  the  acquaintance  <^  the  abbot 
De  Tourreil,  whom  he  aidcd  in  translatiug  the  works  of 
Demosthenes;  through  his  influence  aiso  he  became  a 
penstoner  of  the  Academy  of  luscriptions  in  1705,  and 
in  the  same  year  was  elected  professor  royal  of  the  Greek 
language  in  the  College  of  France,  whero  he  distin- 
guished  himaclf  during  the  twelyc  years  that  he  held 
the  position  by  his  profound  knowledge  and  a  pure  and 
delicate  taste.  In  17 14  the  French  Academy  was  opened 
to  him.  His  oration  deliyered  on  this  occasion  is  printed 
in  the  oollections  of  the  academy.  Having  ^anslated 
Pindar,*he  naturally  defended  the  writers  of  antiquity 
against  the  attacks  of  Perrault  and  of  Lamothe.  The 
Memoires  de  rAcadenue  des  Inscriptions  (yoL  i,  ii,  and 
iii)  oontain  a  great  number  of  dissertations  from  the 
abbe  Massien.  They  are  still  read  with  pleasure,  al- 
ihough  they  are  morę  distinguished  for  delicacy  of  finish 
than  for  profound  erudition ;  the  principal  are^  Les 


Graces,  Les  Httpirides,  hes  BoueUers  rot^fs,  Les  Ser^ 
ments  chez  les  Anciens,  and  a  ParcUlile  entre  Bomere  et 
Platon.  His  most  yaluabie  work  is  L^Bistoire  de  la 
Poesie  Francoise,  a  partir  du  onziime  siede,  Massieu 
was  one  of  the  many  distinguished  Uterary  men  who 
are  obliged  all  through  Ufe  to  maintain  an  incessant 
struggle  with  poyerty.  In  his  old  age  he  suffered  many 
bodily  grieyanoes,  and  two  cataracts  depńyed  him  of 
his  sight  He  rendered  yaluabie  senrice  to  Biblical  lit- 
eraturę by  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek 
(printed  at  Paris,  1715,  in  2  yols.  12mo).  He  died  Sept. 
26, 1722,  at  Paris.  —  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ginirale,  voL 
xxxiy,  8.  y. 

Massllians,  a  school  of  theologians  in  Southern 
Gaul,  who,  about  the  yeai  425,  with  John  Cassian  of 
Marseilles  (^Massilia),  a  pupil  of  Chrysostom,  at  tbeii 
head,  asaerted  the  necessity  of  the  oo-operation  of  di?ine 
graco  and  the  human  will,  maiutained  that  God  works 
differently  in  different  men,  and  rejected  the  doctrine 
of  predesŁination  9s  a  yain  spcculation  of  mischieyoua 
tendency.  They  were  called  at  flrst  Massilians;  after- 
wards,  by  scholastic  writers,  Semi-Pelagians;  although, 
far  from  taking  that  name  themselres,  they  rejected  all 
connection  with  Pelagianism.  Cassian  recognised  the 
unirersal  corraption  of  human  naturę  as  a  oonsequence 
of  the  flrst  transgression,  and  recognised  grace  as  well 
as  justification  in  the  sense  of  St.  Augustine,  whom  he 
opposed  on  the  question  of  election.  See  Riddle,  EccL 
Chroń, i  Eden, TheoL Diet,;  Meander, Bist.of  the  Chris- 
(ian  Religion  and  Church,  ii.  261, 627-680;  Schaff,  Ch. 
Hist.  iii,  859  sq. ;  Wiggers,  Gesch,  des  Semi-Pelagiams- 
mus,  ii,  7  8q. ;  Guericke,  Ch.  Hist.  i,  391  sq. ;  Keander, 
llist.  ojf  Christian  Dogmas,  ii,  375 ;  Hagenbach,  BisU  of 
Doctr,  yoL  i.    See  Skmi-Pklagians  and  Cassiakus. 

Massillon,  Jeak  Baptistb,  prominent  among  the 
most  eloquent  diyines  of  the  French  Koman  Catholic 
Church,  was  bom  at  Hi^res,  in  Proyenoe,  June  24, 1668. 
His  father  was  a  notaiy  in  modente  circumstances, 
and  at  first  intended  his  son  for  the  same  profession, 
but  subseąuently  allowed  him  ta  receiye  the  instruc- 
tions  of  the  Fathera  of  the  Oratory,  and  when  eigh- 
teen  years  of  age  the  young  man  joined  that  order. 
Soon  afler,  forsaking  the  world  altogether,  he  entered 
an  abbey  under  the  mle  of  La  Trappe.  Herę,  howeyer, 
his  talents  attcacted  the  attention  of  the  bisbop,  aiter- 
wards  cardinal  de  Noailles,  who  induced  him  to  ie-«nter 
the  Oratory,  in  which  he  soon  achieyed  great  eminenoe. 
Yet  his  suocess  was  morę  the  fruit  of  labor  than  of  spon- 
taneous  genius,  and  his  last  efforts  are  much  superior  to 
his  first.  In  1696  he  went  to  Fkris  as  principal  of  the 
Seminary  of  St  Magloire,  the  ranowned  school  of  the 
Oratory.  Herę,  in  the  midst  of  the  preyailing  lazity  of 
morals,  he  commenced  his  career  as  a  pulpit  orator,  the 
deliyery  of  his  "  Ecclesiastical  conferenoes'*  to  ecclesias- 
tical  studenta  affoniing  him  an  opportunity  of  deyeloping 
his  talent.  He  admired  the  aostere  eloquence  of  Bour^ 
dalone,  but  chose  for  himself  a  different  style,  chaiacter- 
ized  by  profound  pathos,  and  an  insight  into  the  most 
secret  motiyea  of  the  human  heart.  He  was  shortly 
noted  as  the  preacher  of  repentance  and  penitence;  and 
it  was  dedared  by  able  contemporariea  of  his  aermons 
that  **  they  reach  the  heart,  and  produce  their  due  ef« 
fects  with  much  morę  certainty  than  all  the  logie  of 
Bourdalooe."  He  detirered  the  customary  Lent  aer- 
mons at  Montpellier  in  1698,  and  the  foUowing  year  at 
Paris.  The  latter  were  warmly  applauded,  and  induced 
tbe  king  to  inyite  Massillon  to  preach  the  ^Adycnt"  at 
courL  On  this  occasion  king  Louis  XIV  paid  him  tbe 
highest  oomplimenta.  He  said,  **I  haye  heard  many 
talented  preachers  in  my  chapel  before,  and  was  much 
pleased  with  them ;  but  eyery  time  I  hear  you,  I  feel 
much  displeased  with  myself.**  He  again  preached  the 
Lent  sermons  before  the  court  during  the  years  1701  to 
1704,  but  aflerwards  he  reoeiyed  no  calls  to  appear  be- 
fore them  until  the  death  of  the  king :  so  fearleas  and 
plain-^wken  a  preacher  woold  haye  been  ill  aiiitod  to 
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the  galUnt  and  profiigate  court  of  **  the  great  king."  At 
the  death  of  Louis  Xiy,  Maasillon  was  reque8ted  to 
preacb  his  funend  sennon ;  in  other  words,  to  pronounce 
a  eulogy  of  this  pńnce.  Tbis  was  an  aiduous  task  for 
the  uncotirtierlike  preacber ;  yet  he  undertook  it,  and  in 
his  dlsoouree  lauded  the  famę  and  piety  of  the  king,  yet 
deplored  the  evils  suffered  by  the  nation  in  conseąuenoe 
of  the  wars  and  the  looeeness  of  moiala.  Invited  now 
to  preach  the  Lent  sennons  before  the  young  king, 
Louis  Xy,  then  but  eight  years  of  age^  he  took  adran- 
tage  of  the  occasion  to  censure  the  mannera  of  the  court ; 
and  morality,  rather  than  the  passion  of  Christ,  formed 
the  Bubject  of  his  sermons.  These  are  ten  in  number, 
and  being  short,  to  accommodate  them  to  the  youth  of 
his  royal  hearer,  are  known  under  the  name  of  Ae  pełite 
careme,  In  1717  MassiUon  became  bishop  of  Clermont, 
and  in  1719  member  of  the  French  Academr.  Two 
years  after  he  preached  at  St.  Denis  the  funeral  sennon 
of  the  duchess  £li2abeth  Charlotte  of  Orleans,  daughter 
of  the  elector  of  Palatinate,  and  mother  of  the  regent. 
This  is  oonsidered  one  of  the  best  of  his  six  Oraisons 
Funebres.  Thereafter  he  remained  quietly  in  his  diocese, 
diligently  fulfilling  his  pastorał  duties  until  his  death. 
Ł^ss  ambitious  than  Bossuet,  he  did  not  wish  to  remain 
connected  with  the  court,  or  in  any  way  to  take  part  in 
temporai  affairs.  His  lifc  was  a  model  of  Christian  vir- 
tue  and  gentleness;  he  nerer  disputed  against  any  but 
infidels,  and  the  Roman  Catbolics  will  not  foigiye  him 
for  haring,  in  his  eulogy  of  Louis  Xiy,  after  praising 
this  monarch  for  his  efforts  to  destroy  heresy,  alluded  to 
the  massacre  of  St.  Dartholomew'8  eve  and  pronounced 
it  a  htoody  tcrong^  to  be  ever  condemned  in  the  name  of 
religion  as  well  as  of  humanity.  Preaching  from  the 
fulness  of  his  heart,  he  did  not  consider  the  rank  of 
those  he  addrcssed,  but  spoke  to  them  with  nobleness  of 
purpose  in  all  simpUcity  and  fervor.  Ue  carefully  in- 
structed  the  dergy  of  his  diocese  by  holding  numerous 
conferenoes  and  by  synodal  discourses.  He  died  Sept. 
18, 1742.  D'Alembert  pronounced  his  eulogy  before  the 
French  Academy. 

The  famę  of  this  celebrated  man  stands  perhaps  higher 
than  that  of  any  preacher  who  bas  preceded  or  foUowed 
him,  by  the  number,  yariety,  and  excellence  of  his  pro- 
ductions,  and  their  eloquent  and  harmonious  style. 
Grace,  dlgnity,  and  force,  and  an  inexhaustible  fecun- 
dity  of  resources,  particularly  chaiacteńze  his  worka. 
Ilis  A  v€tU  et  Careme,  consisting  of  Bix  Tolumes,  may  be 
Justly  considered  as  so  many  *^  chef-d'<£UTres.^  His 
modę  of  delivery  contributed  not  a  little  to  his  suocess. 
'<VVe  seem  to  behold  him  still  in  imagination,"  said 
they.who  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  attend  his  dis- 
courses, **with  that  simple  air,  that  modest  carriage, 
those  eyes  so  humbly  directed  downwards,  that  mistud- 
ied  gesture,  that  touching  tonę  of  voioe,  that  look  of  a 
man  fuUy  impressed  with  the  truths  which  he  enforced, 
conveying  the  most  brilliant  instruction  to  the  roind, 
and  the  most  pathetic  morements  to  the  heart."  The 
famous  actor,  Baron,  after  hearuig  him,  told  him  to 
continue  as  he  had  begun.  **  You,"  said  he,  "  have  a 
manner  of.your  own;  leave  the  rules  to  others."  At 
another  time  he  said  to  an  actor  who  was  with  him, 
'*My  friend,  this  is  the  true  orator;  we  are  merę  play- 
ers."  Yoltaire  is  said  to  have  kept  a  Yolume  of  Massil* 
lons  sermons  constantly  on  his  desk,  as  a  model  of  elo- 
quence.  He  thought  him  **  the  preacher  who  best  un- 
derstood  the  world — whose  eloquence  8avored  of  the 
courtier,  the  academician,  the  wit,  and  the  philosopher." 
Maasillon's  works,  con9i8ting  mainly  of  sermons,  have 
been  coUected  and  published  under  the  title  (Euvres 
compleiet  (Paris,  1776, 15  vols.  12mo).  In  £nglish  we 
have,  Sermons  on  the  Duties  of  the  Great^  translated 
from  the  French;  preached  before  Louis  XV  duńng 
his  minority ;  by  William  Dodd,  LL.D.  (Lond.  1776,  2d 
ed.  sra.  8vo) : — Sermons,  selected  and  translated  by  Wil- 
liam Dickson  (Lond.  1826, 8vo)  i—Charges,  tcith  two  Es- 
saySf  translated  by  Theophilus  St.  John  [tho  Rev.  S. 
ClaphamJ  (Lond.  180&,  8vo) :— Sermons  on  Death,  Psa. 


lxxxix,  47,  translated  (T.  Wimbolt,  Sermoms)  ^^Eaiai' 
astical  Conferenoes,  Synodical  Discourses^  and  Episcepd 
Mandates,  etc,  translated  by  C.  H.  Boylan,  iA  May- 
nooth  College  (1825, 2  voIs.  8yo).  3ee  La  Haipe,  C<mn 
de  Liłtśrai. ;  Mauiy,  £loquenee  de  la  Chaire  ;  F.  Tbcre- 
min,  Demosthenes  und  Af€tssiiUon  (1845) ;  D*AłnBlieii, 
Eloge  de  MassiUon;  Sainte-Beuve, Causeries  de  LaA; 
Talbert,  Źloge  de  MassiUon  (1773) ;  Hoefer.  Xour.  Eiag. 
Generale,  s.  v, ;  Christian  Remembraneer,  1864  (Jan.),  p. 
104 ;  Presb.  Refi.  1868  (April),  p.  295.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Masson,  John,  a  minister  of  the  Refonued  Chorch, 
who  was  a  native  of  France,  whence  be  emii^ted  to 
England  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Ksntes. 
He  then  settled  in  Holland,  and  assisted  in  a  criticii 
joumal  entitled  Histoire  Critique  de  la  EepuhUgtte  de 
Lettres  from  1712  to  1721.  He  also  wrote  lires  of  Hor- 
ace,  Ovid,  and  Pilny  the  Younger,  in  Latin ;  and  łłis- 
ioire  de  Pierre  UuyU  et  de  ses  Ouvrages  (12iiio).  He 
died  in  England  about  1760. 

MasBOD,  Philip,  a  relative  of  the  preoeding,  wlio 
assisted  in  the  same  joumal,  and  was  also  the  aathor  of 
a  critical  dissertation  designed  to  show  the  utility  of  tbe 
Chinese  language  in  explaining  yarious  passages  of  Uk 
Old  Testament. 

Masson,  Sanmel,  brother  of  John,  was  partor  ei 
the  English  Chorch  at  Dort,  and  condnctor  of  tbe  abow 
joumaL 

MasBOrah.    Sce  Masorah. 

Massnet,  Bćn^  a  French  Benedictine  monk  of  the 
Congregation  of  St.  Maur,  was  bom  at  St.  Ouen,  in  Nor- 
mandy, in  1665.  He  studicd  philosophy  and  thet^lo^* 
in  different  Benedictine  convcnts;  was  madę  licentiatns 
juris  at  Caen ;  and  came  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Gemuiin  des 
Pr^s,  at  Paris,  in  1703.  Herę  he  commenced  his  sden- 
tific  labors,  which  secured  him  a  distinguished  place  in 
that  learoed  congregation.  Ader  the  death  of  Kuinsit, 
Massuet  was  intrusted  with  the  continuation  of  the  sn- 
nals  of  the  order,  and  he  fumished  the  fifth  rolume. 
The  principal  work  from  his  pen  is  an  edition  of  tbe 
works  of  Irenteus,  published  under  the  title  Sanrfi  In- 
naiy  episcopi  Lugdunensis,  contra  Nareses  Libri  r  (PariSk 
1710,  fol.);  considered  as  hsTing  been  the  best  editioo 
of  this  Church  father  that  had  appearcd  up  to  3Iassuet's 
time.  He  prefaced  tbe  works  of  Irenteus  by  three  dis- 
sertations,  which  give  good  proof  of  the  eilitor^s  pene- 
tration  and  judgment  In  the  first  dissertation  the  per- 
son, character,  and  conditton  of  Ireniens  are  considered, 
setting  forth  particularly  the  writings  and  heretics  be 
encountercd;  in  the  Becond,thelife,actions,  martyrdom, 
and  writings  of  this  saint  are  treated  of;  and  in  the 
third  his  sentiments  and  doctrines  are  reyiewed.  Mas- 
suet took  an  active  part  in  the  Jansenistic  cont7ovciaie& 
Having  undertaken  to  defend  the  edition  of  the  wofks 
of  St.  Augustine  against  the  attacks  of  the  Jesuit  Lan- 
glois,  he  wrote  Lettre  d'un  Ecdesiastigue  au  E^P.£,L. 
sur  ceUe  qu*il  a  icrite  aux  R,  P.  Benedictins  de  la  Con^ 
de  Saint'Maur  (Osnabmck,  1699).  He  is  also  the  aa- 
thor of  a  Lettre  a  M.  teveque  de  Bayeux,  sur  son  maadt- 
ment  du  5  Mai  1707  (La  Haye,  1708, 12mo);  and  a  book 
entitled  Auffustinus  Gracus,  in  which  he  defenda  tbe 
opinions  of  his  order  on  grace  and  free  agency,  bot 
which  was  never  published.  He  died  at  Paris,  Jan.  U, 
1716.  See  Bist.  Litter,  de  la  Cong.  de  St,  Maur,  p.  373 ; 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generale,  xxxiv,  217 ;  Herzog,  Real' 
Encyklop.  ix,  145^ 

Maat  is  the  rendering  in  the  Autb.Yers.  of  two  Heb. 
words.  b^n  {chibbel*,  so  called  from  the  ropes  and  stays 
with  which  it  is  fastened),  occurs  only  in  Prov.  xxiii, 
34,"Thou  (that  tarriest  long  at  the  winę)  shalt  be  as  he 
that  lieth  down  in  tbe  midst  of  the  sea,  or  aa  he  that 
lieth  upon  the  top  of  the  raast**  (SepL  &airtp  KufUfnńi' 
TTjC  iv  ?roXA^  cA^dfaitMyYulg.  quasi  sojntus  gubernator 
amisso  clono),  doubtless  coirectly  as  referring  to  an  io- 
toxicated  sailor  falling  asleep  at  the  mast-head  in  a 
storm  at  sea.     yyp\  {to^rtn,  prób.  i.  q.  *|^M,  ^pime-tieib), 


MASTER 

th(  notf  of  «  ship  (tu.  xxiii,  !S ;  Ezek.  xxTii,  S;  Stpt 
i'ffrut'>  Vii]ff.  fliu/u/)  ^  ilao  a  tiffnat-poie  set  up  on  Taoun- 
taingfoT  an  eiuign(Ia»,  i3[i[,17;  Scpt.  lonicYulg.  ma- 
foi,  Aulh.Yen.  "  beacon").  Ancienl  ytmrb  Iiad  often 
t«o  or  Chree  masu  (nęć  Smith'i  Did.  of  Ctatt.  A  ntiq.  t. 
r.M>lua>    SeeSuip. 

Master  ia  Ihe  rendering  in  tbe  A.T.  of  tbe  foUoir- 
ing  Heb.  and  Greek  wnrda:  Y'''!^  adoit',  ripuis,  pnp- 
erl/  brd,  u  uiuallj  rendered;  ?3S,  ki'al^  tn  oienrr, 
hence  miiur  in  the  preralenc  aenw,  imrór^t  i  *^ 
3^,  ra^  greit  or  chier,  uiiuUly  in  cooibinMioa ;  '^b, 
ur,  pHnce  or  cipUin,  t  iriin-iiriic ;  fliuUy  liSaaai\oc, 
Itathrr.  On  "  ni&stcn  of  auembliea"  (Ecd.  xii,  11),  lee 
AssiuiBLY.     For  muler  of  the  feut,  lee  Abcuitbicli- 

MASTER,  in  ■  Ckrwliiai  point  cf  yiew,  ii  ■  pemm 
who  hi3  aervanU  undcr  him ;  %  ruler  oi  inKnictor.  Tht 
łlu^ca  of  maiilcrs  reiite,  1.  To  lh»  eirit 
JamUi/.  They  ue  to  uringe  the  teren 
■luircd  of  iieiv-inla;  to  give  puticulir  inaUuctioni  fur 
•bat  i«  to  be  done,  >nd  ho<r  it  ia  !«  be  dane;  to  lakę 
caie  that  no  more  is  reąuired  of  KrruU  Hi«n  Ihey  aro 
eąuilto;  Cobegenttein  Iheir  department  towards  them ; 
to  reproYe  them  when  ttaeydo  wrong,  co  commcDd  them 
lo  right;  to  make  łbem  an  adcajuate  racom- 


.  o/(ie 


MASTIC 

I  been  1828.— Wetzer  nnd  WelU,  KinMat-Ler.  vi,  ML 

(U.M.) 

Maatlo  (irxTvacTu1g.  Im/itau,  A-Yen.  "muticic- 
tree")  ocoin  but  mcc,  and  that  in  tbe  Apocrypha  (8u- 
un.  T,  54),  where  Chere  ii  a  happy  play  upon  the  wonL 
"Under  what  tree  uweat  thou  them?  .  .  .  uader  a 
ma«tio-lre«  (iiiri  irx^vov).  And  Daniel  »aid  ,  ,  .  the 
angel  of  (iod  hath  rec«ved  the  aentence  of  God  Ut  cni 
Ihee  in  two  (ifjfan  ot  iiiaay)."  This  ii  unfortimalely 
lołt  in  Dur  yenion  i  bul  it  ii  pr«serTed  by  the  Vulgate, 

"  Rib  jchino sciodet  te ;"  and  by  Luthei,  "  Linde  . . . 

flnden."  A  aimilu  play  occun  in  ver.  58,  &9,  belween 
irpli«łi'  and  Kpiaai  oi.  For  the  bearing  of  theae  and 
slmilar  characteriiticł  on  tbe  datę  and  origin  of  tha 
book,  aee  Susasha. 

Ttere  ii  no  doabt  that  the  lireek  word  i>  coiieetly 
lendered,  M  ia  erident  from  tbe  deteription  of  it  by 
Tbeophraitua  (HiM.  Plam.  ix,  i,  §  2,  4,  §  7,  etc),  Fliny 
(.V.  H.  iii,  B6;  lxiv,  28),  Dioscoridee  (i,  90),  and  otbw 
writem.     Herodotus  (iv,  177)  eomparea  tli    '   '     '  ' 


.-)!. 


nn.,  not  Ibe  Egyption  AV 
itb  Ibe  mastic  berry,  and 
rc  broweed  by  Koalo.    The 


penie  fur  Łheir 


o  pmleclion, 
ta  Ilu  m 


.  o/» 


Haaten  miat  look  well  to  (lieir 
fora  they  hire  them ;  inatnict  Ihem  in  the  principlea  and 
conHnn  them  in  Ihe  habita  of  yirtue ;  watch  over  their 
moTola,  and  set  them  gnod  (xan]plea.  S.  Ai  lo  Iheir  re- 
liffioiu  itterftU.  They  ahould  inatnict  them  in  th< 
knowledge' of  divine  Ibinga  (Gen.  xiv,  U:  xviii,  19); 
proy  wilb  tbem  and  fiir  them  (Joah,  xxiv,  1&) ;  allow 
thein  limę  and  leiaurc  tor  leligious  anricoa,  etc  (Epb. 
vi,  9).  See  Slennett,  On  Domtilic  Dalira,  ler.  8 ;  Paley'a 
Morał  PhUoiophy,  i,  233,  235;  Be«ttie'8  EleiMnli  o/ 
Mornl  Scienct,  i,  160, 153  ;  Doddridgt'a  Ltctitra,  ii,  260, 
— Ilendc»ou'a  Back. 

Mastera  of  teie  Ciiukch,  a  name  given  (1)  to  ibc 
leameil  clergy  who  ut  aa  adviMni  of  the  bisbopa  in  ayn- 
oda;  (2)  alwilotheTeeidentiariełinaininacer,ałniastei 
of  tbe  lody  cbapci.beiligiukeeper;  maitcr  of  tbe  choi- 


Babnua  (8,6)  aays  ila  leavea  ai 

fnigrant  reain  known  in  the  arta  aa  ■*  maalic,"  »nd  wbicb 
ia  obtained  by  iticiaiona  modę  in  Ihc  tnink  in  the  month 
of  August,  ia  tha  prodnce  of  thia  tiee,  wboie  ucieniiAc 
name  ia  PiMlaeia  bnźiteui.  It  ta  used  with  na  to  atrength- 
teetb  and  guma,  and  iraa  ao  applied  by  the  an- 


łor;  a. 


of  Ihe  . 


n  hall,  c 


pat- 


aupcrintcndent  of  La; 
■I  of  Ihe  noricei,  Klirava  an  elderly  monk ; 
muter  of  the  aong-Khoa1,maaterof' tbe  sbrine,  moaten 
of  Ihe  order  or  custodes,  the  gieal  offlcers  of  the  monoi- 
tery,— Walcott,  Sacnd  A  rcAaoŁ  a.  v. 

MaBtlaUx,  C.isi-ab  A.vn>H  vo:<,  a  Ronun  Catholic 
theologion,  waa  bom  ac  Bonn,  Genniny,  Uaich  8, 1766. 
łle  became  a  canon  at  Augaburg  in  1780,  and  woi  or- 
dained  lo  tbe  piieathood,  and  appointed  preaetaer  at  tbe 
cathe<lral  of  Augsburg,  Chree  yeara  later.  After  fllling 
acyeril  auborditiate  poBiiionn,  be  waa  madę  privy-eoun- 
dllor  lo  tlie  king  of  Bayaria  in  1806.  He  ieceived  tbe 
degree  of  master  of  pbiloaophy  in  1784,  doctor  of 


jrofdi 


uily  in  179 


•»  and  leaioed 


ai  honurary  memlier  to  »everal  acWemi 
aocietiea,  His  publisbed  worka  embroce  Ot  ctItniBi 
Sipuarionim  tIrUa  cicili  tt  tcdttiaiticn  comTneiilalio  Ot- 
Mi-łca(Bonn,IT84);— .4  llt^orical imiiitogniphiriil Dt- 
teriplimo/lie  Archbiihopnca/Coloffiit.—OHlItewg- 
atire  Charadtr  of  Rfligioai  Prmeipk  arnons  tAt  .IfoJ- 
em  FroKk  :~A  Staeh  ofBorromro,  A  rc&Hibop  n/-,lf  i- 
lan  and  Curdinnt  ia  l/tt  Rooiuk  Chuirk  :—Tlu  Pattion- 
wtet,  accordiag  lo  Ihe  Riluido/lhe  Roman  Churck  :~A  n 
fJuat/  on  Ckoralt  and  Ilymmfor  Ihe  ChureA  :—Seceral 
CiMtrtiont  ofllsmni,andofAncieid  and  Modem  Tana.- 
—A  namttr  o/Stn«oni,  and  of  mUnUantoui  Sprtekri 
m  Gn-mm  and  Latin.  Ile  aeTVcd  for  a  time  >e  edilor 
of  Felder^B  Literaliirztitang,  fbr  leachera  of  Ihc  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  and  waa  nnted  for  bis  pojnled  a]id  saliri- 
eal  atrie.  The  year  of  hia  death,  nhich  occuired  at 
Himicb,  ia  not  exactly  known ;  ii  ia  suppoaed  to  bava 


isteetb.     Hoi^ 

toothpick  (dat- 
f  tbe  leavH  of 


tial  {Ep.        ,      . 

litralpium).     Pliny  (iiiv,  7)  apetka 

Chis  tree  beinR  rubbed  on  the  teeth  foi 

oecoridea  (i,  90)  Baya  the  reain  ia  often  mixed  wilh  other 

materiala  and  used  aa  tootii-powder,  and  tbat,  if  cbewed, 

it  ioiparta  a  awmt  odór  to  the  brealfa.     It  ia  from  thia 

use  os  chewing-gum  that  we  bave  the  deńvation  of 

matlie,  from  finoTi';^'),  the  gum  of  the  it^Ikic,  and  /ur- 

Both  PUny  and  Dincoridea  alate  that  the  beat  moatic 
comes  from  Chioe,  and  lo  tbia  day  the  Araba  prefer  that 
wbicb  ia  tmported  fiom  that  isiand  (comp.  Nieimbr, 
Bachr. rmAraLp.  lU -,  Galcn, Dtfac.  Saipl. 7,  p. 69> 
Toumefort  (  Yoya^t,  ii,  58-61,  iranaL  1741)  haa  giveii  ■ 
fuli  and  veTy  intereating  icconnt  of  the  Leniiika  or 
Moatic  planie  of  Ikio  (Chioa) :  łie  aaya  that  "  Ihe  towni 


oftl 
dtlCam 


lingutahe 
those  of  Apanomtria,  and  thoae  where  thay 


Haatlc  [PUlaela  LtntUeitĄ. 


ir  twdre 


of  Krenl  bnnchy  suUlu  which  in  time  gTOw  cioakfd. 
The  biggest  Lninki  ire  i  fbot  diaoKter,  corned  with  a 
bark,  gTiyuh,  nigged,  cfaapt  .  .  .  the  leav«  ani  di^ 
poaed  in  three  ot  fonr  conplea  on  each  lide,  abonC  u 
inch  Iddk,  iiinow  at  tbe  b^nning,  pointed  at  theii 
estmniCy,  hilf  an  inch  bnwd  it  tbe  muldlr.  From  Ihe 
Junctum  of  Ibe  learc*  grow  flawen  in  bnncbe*  like 
gapa;  tbe  Tmit,  loo,  gpm  like  boncbea  of  grapea,  in 
each  berry  whereof  ia  coiilained  a  white  kemel,  Thise 
treea  blow  in  Hay ;  Ibe  fruit  doe«  not  ripen  but  in  au- 
tomn  md  winlei."  This  wiilfr  Kiveii  tbe  following  de- 
BcripŁion  of  tho  modę  in  whicb  tbe  nuutic  gum  a  pn>- 
eaitd.  "They  begin  to  make  iDcińima  in  thae  tre« 
in  Scio  tbe  flnt  of  Auguiit,  cutling  the  bark  croMwayu 
TilhhugcknivF^  without  Uiucbing  theyoungcrbrancb- 
ea;  next  day  (be  natridoiu  juiee  discila  in  imaU  tean, 
wbich  by  liule  andlitlle  form  the  maalic  gtmina;  tliey 
hardea  on  tbe  ground,  and  are  carerolly  awepc  up  Trom 
ander  the  tctea.  The  heighc  of  the  crop  ia  aboiit  Ibe 
middle  of  AuguM,  if  it  be  diy,  aerene  wealber,  but  if  it 
be  rainy  Ihe  tean  are  all  loat.  likewiae  towaidi  the 
end  of  Seplembcr  the  >ame  incisiooa  farniah  maHic,  but 

ence  baa  been  madę  above,  the  pe(qile  of  Scio  put  graina 
of  thii  min  in  perfumea,  and  ia  tbeii  bnad  before  it 
goea  to  the  oyen,  UiMic  ii  one  of  the  moat  impoitant 
prodacta  of  tbe  EaH,  being  eKtenairely  uaed  in  the 
prepaiation  of  ipirita,  aejoniper  beniee  are  with  lu,  aa 
a  aweetmeat,  u  t  maaticatory  for  preserving  the  guma 
and  teelh,  aa  an  antiapasmodic  in  mediciae,  and  aa  an 

Ibnn  of  roundiih  atraw-colored  leti*.  ia  much  chewed 
by  Turkiub  women.  It  coniista  of  min,  Hilb  a  tninole 
ponion  ofYoktile  oiL  The  Ureek  wnlen  occauonally 
tiae  the  word  vxirot  for  an  entirely  difleient  plant,  vU. 
Ihe  3qum  (SciUa  manUma)  (Me  Ariatoph.  Plot.  716; 
Sprengel,  Flor.  Ilippoe.  41 ;  Theophr.  /lul.  Plimt.  v,  6, 
§  10).  The  IHitacia  leiHicut  ia  cooimon  on  tbe  ahorea 
of  the  Mediteiranean.  According  to  Strand  {Ftor.Pa' 
loM.  No.  fiA9),  it  baa  been  obaenred  at  Joppa,  bolh  by 
Kaiiwolf  nnd  Pococke.  The  maatic-tree  belonga  to  (be 
natura!  order  Atmcar^aait,  —  Smith,  a.  v.  See  Tria- 
tnun,  NuL  HitL  of  BiUe,  p.  36!;  Builoif,  La.  Chald. 
coL  12B0;  Belon,  Obiere.  ii,  HI. 

SCaBiidl,  Abl'l  Haban  (.4/ł  bm-H*triit  bm-AK), 
one  of  the  moat  celebrated  Arabian  uvanU,  an  euly 
writer  m  the  department  of  comparative  religion,  from 
tbe  Muamltnan  icand-point,  irai  bom,  according  to  hi> 

-n  lUtemenl,  at  Bagdad  in  tbe  8d  centuiy  of  the  He- 
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I  and  the  phikaopher  ia  nTpriHd  (a  aee  tbii  Anb  of  the 
Middle  Age  T»alving  qac«ion>  which  remained  pnb- 
lema  (o  Europeana  fw  nuny  centutiea  aftcr  hiin.  Ha- 
mdi  knew  not  anly  the  hiatoiy  of  Ihe  Eaatnn  -"J"-^. 
but  al»  ancient  hiaimy,  and  that  of  ihe  Kuntpeana  of 
bil  time.  He  had  Ihoroogbly  aludied  Ih*  dilbnat  nr- 
IL^ona  of  maukind — Uohammedaniam,CfaTiaŁianitT,  th# 
doctrino  of  2onNUler  and  Confudua,  and  tbe  idolaiiy  u^ 
baibatoua  natiooa.  No  Arabian  writer  can  boait,  Ukt 
him,  of  leaniing  at  onc«  profound  and  afauoil  uniTenai 
Unfortunately,  howerer,  Uaaudi  wanlai  mctbnl  in  ar- 
ranging  tbe  prodigioua  number  of  facia  which  a  cait 
memory  never  failed  to  lupply  him  »ilh  while  h»  w»> 
writing.  He  illwDatea  łhe  hiiłery  of  the  gn>enpbv 
of  the  WeU  with  analogies  or  contrans  laken  (nwn  L'bi- 
na  OT  Arabia  i  be  avail«  hinwelf  of  his  knowtedpr  <4 
Chrittianity  to  elucidałe  Ihe  cieedi  of  Ihe  diOrmil  Uo- 
hammedan  neOs;  and, wbite  he  iiifonna  the  reader  of  ibf 
myileriea  of  the  rxtieme  Norlh,  he  will  all  at  flnrp  A>r- 
get  hia  aubject,  and  transfer  him  into  the  D«at  of  Sa- 
hara. Fot  a  tiat  of  hia  worka,  which  are  iDoeily  eiiaM 
oaly  in  SIS.,  >e«  Ihe  EngIM  Cfdaptdia,  t.  v. 

MŁtUl,  in  Hindfl  mylhology,  is  the  chaiioteer  if 
India.    See  Williama,  rroM(afiwio/"5<ilTi«lo(o,Act  TL 

Mater  DoloiSsa,  or  Lady  o/Somnc.  a  the  tttif 
nical  term  giTen  to  aoch  portraiia  of  the  Yirgin  Marr 
aa  repreaent  hei  ahtne,  weeping  or  holding  ihe  crown  iż 
Ihoma.  "Sbe  appeata  alone,"  Baya  Un.  Juneson  [Lr- 
graitnftkŁ  iladmaia,  p.  86), "  ■  >«t«l  or  atanding  Se- 
uie,  aften  Ihe  head  or  half-lenglh  only,  the  handa  clatp- 
ed,  the  head  bowed  ia  iwmiw,  tean  atreaming  tran  [ht 
heavy  f y™,  and  the  whole  eipreasion  intraiaely  motno- 
fuL    The  ieatuiea  aie  properły  tboK  of  ■  woman  ia 


gira, 


r  the  ! 


leCbria 


.  of  an  illuatrious  family,  wbo 
carly  and  devout  followera  of  tbe  Prophet  of  Mecca. 
Hasudi  waa  gilted  wicb  great  talents,  which  he  applied 
at  an  early  age  to  learned  puraujla.  Ile  galhered  an  im- 
iDetuc  atock  of  knowledge  in  all  branches  of  science; 
•nd  hii  leaniing  was  not  merę  book  leamiiig,  but  he  im- 
profed  it  in  his  long  travelB  through  all  parts  of  the 
EaM,  Turfcev,  Baiieni  łtuSM,  and  Bpain.  In  A.H.  SOS 
he  viaited  India,  Cei-lnn,  and  the  coaat  ofChina,  wherc 
tbe  Araba  bad  founded  numemis  amall  colouiea;  tbence 
he  went  te  Madagascai  artd  Soulhem  Arabia:  tbence 
tbroiigh  Penia  to  tbe  Casi>ian ;  be  abn  Tiailed  the  Kha- 
mrs  in  Southern  Rnseia.  In  A.H.  814  he  WM  in  Pales- 
tine :  from  33!  to  334  in  Syria  and  Egypt ;  and  be  eays 
in  545,  when  he  wrote  bis  last  book,  the  aecond  edilion 
of  hia  Gulden  itfadoKi,  he  wa*  in  Egypt,  and  had  been 
a  Inng  time  abunt  from  his  nativ-e  country,  Ink.  He 
aaya  he  trave1led  eo  far  to  the  wrst  (Morocco  and  Spain) 
that  he  forgnt  tbe  east,  and  eo  far  eaat  that  he  forgot 
the  Wfst.  Maaudi  dicd  probably  at  Kahirah  (Caiio), 
A.H.  845  (A,D.  956);  and,  ńnc*  he  Tisiled  India  aa 
early  aa  A.H.  803,  it  is  evident  that  tboee  who  aay  he 
died  young  are  miMaken. 

No  Arabian  writpr  is  quoted  ao  oflen,  and  Rpnken  of 

with  so  much  onivcml  admiration.     The  Tariety  of 

■'a  on  which  he  wrole  aaloniihea  even  the  leamed, 


that  of  the  mothei'i  af^ny,  and  I 
have  aeen  the  Bublime  Macer  DoloroM  tran^formed  into 
s  merely  beautiful  'and  youthful  maiden,  with  such  ac 
air  of  sentimental  grief  a*  mightbe  felt  for  Ihe  loisoTi 
sparrow."     U  is  common  alw  to  r«pre»ent  the  Viigia 

of  the  allegOTiciI  prophecy  which  the  KomaniMi  ban 
fuund  qnil*  pmHtable  fbr  Ibe  iniBCata  of  the  hientckt. 
Thcic  are  few  Koman  Catholie  chnrchea  withoot  thii 
repreaentalion  oTUary.    See  Stabat  Uates. 

Mater  Speclfiaa,  erLa^ofJon,  the  counterpait 
of  the  hymn  of  "  ifofrr  Dolorata."     See  Stabat  Mi- 

Materiallam  may  bo  deflned  aa  that  aystm  of 
philoaophy  which  ronuders  nialter  aa  the  fandanirDtal 
principle  of  all  thinga,  and  coracnuently  deniea  ihii" 
lutely  the  independeoce  and  autonomy  of  tbe  apinL  I( 
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U  aometimes  conudered  as  synonymons  with  NaturcU' 
itm,  yet  this  b  erroneous,  for  there  is  a  diflferenoe  be- 
tween  the  noliona  of  naturę  and  matter.  IŁ  is  also  oalled 
by  iome  SentucUMStn,  which  U  morę  correct,  yet  only  ex- 
preMes  one  of  the  cbaracteristics  of  the  theory  of  mate- 
rialisin.  lu  a  może  ejctended  seiue,  the  esprasaon  m»- 
terialism  b  madę  to  signify  the  whole  of  the  practical 
resttlts  which,  oonfldoaaly  or  onoonsciooBly,  flow  from 
tnch  philoeophy,  and  whose  finał  object,  although  some- 
times  restiained  by  conaiderationa  of  prudence  or  expe- 
diency,  u  senaual  eąjoyment  in  ita  fiilleat  aenae. 

Materialbm,  strictly  Tiewed,  b  the  doctrine  that  all 
spirit,  BO  called,  b  materia!  in  ita  subetance,  and  b  aabject 
to  the  lawa  which  goyem  the  compoeition  of  materiał 
partides  and  the  activity  of  raateiial  forcea.  Strictly 
constmed,  it  b  a  psychological  doctiine  or  theory ;  but, 
as  it  implies  certain  philoaophical  aasamptions  or  prind- 
pleą  it  makea  a  place  for  itsełf  in  the  domain  of  specu- 
latire  philoeophy.  Ita  aasomptions  and  condusiona  are 
also  fondamental  to  theology.  If  ita  podtiona  an  tena- 
Ue,  theology  b  impoońble.  If  the  humaa  loul  b  but 
another  name  for  an  aggregatbn  of  materia!  partides,  it 
cannot  exi3t  when  theae  partides  are  sundered.  Al- 
though it  b  conceivable  that  these  partides  may  be  so 
minutę  as  not  necessarily  to  be  dbturbed  by  thedissolu- 
tion  of  the  larger  partides  which  constitnte  the  body, 
yet  this  b  too  iroprobable  to  relieve  the  materialbtic 
theory  from  the  charge  of  being  inconsistent  with  the 
possibility  of  a  futurę  life.  The  morał  reUtions  of  the 
soul  must  be  entirely  inconsistent  with  its  subjection 
to  the  laws  which  govem  matter  and  its  activities,  and 
these  morsl  reUtions  gire  to  theology — certainly  to 
Christian  theology — all  its  interest.  If  the  assumpdons 
of  materUlism  are  correct,  there  can  be  no  intelligent 
and  penonal  Creator.  Greation  itself  b  inconceivable, 
and  therefore  impossible. 

A  significant  fact,  which  strikes  one  at  first  on  the 
study  of  the  htstory  of  materialbm,  b  that  it  never  ap- 
pears  as  a  power  among  the  masses  in  the  early  stages 
of  ciyilization.  On  the  contranr,  we  find  that  in  all  na- 
tions  a  morę  or  less  perfect  spiritual  contempUtion  of 
naturę  forms  the  first  step  towards  religious  oonscious- 
ness.  Thb  fact  is  a  suffident  answer  in  itself  to  the  as- 
aertion  that  materialbm  b  the  original  and  tnie  form 
of  human  consciousness.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find 
materialbm  spreading  among  the  masses  iii  the  nations 
which  have  attaincd  the  culminating  point  of  their  dv- 
ilization.  It  beoomes,  then,  the  premonitory  sign  of 
their  downfall,  being  already  an  eridence  of  thdr  morał 
and  spiritual  decay. 

The  materialbtic  theory  was  in  some  sense  sanctioned 
by  those  earlier  Greek  philosophers  who  referred  the  or- 
igin  of  all  things — the  spirit  of  man  induded — to  some 
attenuated  form  of  matter,  as  water,  air,  or  fire.  From 
these  rude  speculations  philcsophy  emerged  by  sucoes- 
sire  efforta,  till  in  the  Socratic  schooł  the  soul  of  man 
was  hdd  to  be  distinct  in  its  essenoe  from  matter,  to  be 
superior  to  matter,  and  indestructible  by  the  dissolution 
of  the  body.  The  Socratic  school  also  emphasized  the 
doctrine  that  mind  has  infused  order  into  the  uniyerse. 
The  PUtonic  philcsophy  enforced  these  doctrines  with 
glowing  appeab  to  the  nobler  sentiments,  and  embel- 
Ibhed  them  with  a  great  variety  of  mythologicał  repre- 
sentatbns.  Arbtotle,  morę  cautious  and  exact  in  his 
statements,  asserted  for  the  higher  forms  of  intdlectuał 
activity  an  essence  distinct  from  matter.  The  philoso- 
phers of  the  Epicurean  school  were  avowed  materialbts. 
They  taught  explicitly  and  eamestly  the  doctrine  ttiat 
what  is  called  the  soul  b  compoeed  of  atoms,  and  must 
necessarily  be  dissipated  at  death.  The  uniyerse  itsdf 
łikewlse  consists  of  atoms,  and  all  its  phenomena  are 
the  results  of  fortuitous  combinations  of  atoms.  Sensa- 
tion,  intelligence,  and  desire  are  the  effects  of  the  action 
and  reaction  of  the  atoms  within  and  the  atoms  with- 
out  the  body.  These  doctrines  are  ebboratdy  set  forth 
by  the  cdebrated  Lucretius  (RC.  95-44)  in  hb  poem  De 
rsniss  neUura,    The  Atomie  Materialism  of  Ćpicunis, 


and  the  Imaginative  and  Rationał  Spiritoatism  of  Płato 
and  Arbtotle,  separated  the  Greek  philosophers  into  two 
łeading  diyisions,  with  various  nnimportant  subordinate 
sections.  Among  the  Jews,  the  Sadducees  deuied  that 
there  was  either  angeł  or  spirit,  or  existenoe  after 
death;  but  there  b  no  eyidenoe  tliat  they  supported 
these  doctrines  by  any  phtlosophical  materialistic  theo- 
ries.  The  (%rbtbn  philosophy  was  necessarily  anii- 
materiałbtia  With  the  reyiyid  of  łeaming  and  of  the 
andent  philosophies,  the  Epicurean  materialism  found 
many  adheients,  against  whoee  influence  the  pronounced 
spiritualism  of  I>escartes  fumblied  a  poeitiye  and  most 
efficient  check.  Hobbes  was  the  opponent  of  Descartes, 
and  all  hb  oonoeptions  of  the  snuł  and  of  the  laws  of  its 
actiyity  are  materialistic,  reducing  all  spiritual  phenom- 
ena to  bodily  motions.  Spinoza  madę  spiritual  beings 
to  be  modes  of  the  uniyersal  substance  which  b  God 
— eyeiy  spiritual  operation  bdng  the  necessary  counter- 
part  of  some  matórialistic  phenomenon.  But  the  rise 
of  the  mechanical  or  new  philosophy  of  naturę,  to  which 
Descartes  inddentally  oontributed,  and  which  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  so  triumphantly  establbhed,  had  no  little  influ- 
ence in  deyeloping  the  materialbm  of  modem  philoso- 
phy. The  speculations  of  Locke  indirectly  f\irthered 
thb  tendency ;  although,  with  Descartes,  he  asserted  the 
authority  of  consdousness  for  the  reality  of  spiritual 
phenomena.  Bot  still  he  contended,  as  against  Descar- 
tes, that  no  man  has  the  right  to  affirm  that  God  could 
not  endow  matter  with  the  capacity  to  think.  The 
free-thtnking  Debts  of  England,  who  called  themsdyes 
tho  disdples  of  Locke,  were  in  many  cases  materialists, 
and  adyanced  thdr  speculations  against  the  possibility 
of  a  separate  exbtence  of  the  soul  in  connection  with 
their  attacks  upon  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  resnr- 
rection.  There  were  few  adyocates  of  philosophical 
materialbm  among  the  English  writers  of  the  18th  oen- 
tury.  Dayid  Hartley  (1704>1757)  madę  many  phenom- 
ena of  the  soul  to  depend  on  yibrations  of  the  brain,  but 
expresdy  denied  the  inferenoe  that  the  soul  is  mate- 
riał in  its  substance.  Joseph  Priestley  (1733-1804)  was 
led,  in  the  course  of  his  speculations,  to  assert  that  the 
soul  b  notłiing  but  the  organized  body,  and  that  thb 
doctrine  b  essential  to  the  rationał  acceptanoe  of  the 
Chrbtian  system  (^Diaguisitiotu  rdating  to  Matter  and 
Spirit j  London,  1777, 2  yols.  8yo).  In  France  the  influ- 
ence of  the  spiritualistic  doctrines  of  Descartes  was  grad- 
ually  displaoed  in  the  schoob  by  the  system  of  Condil- 
łac,  which  found  its  logical  termination  in  the  extieme 
materialbm  of  La  Mettrie  (1709-1751).  L^Homme  ma- 
chiae ;  Hittoire  natttreUe  de  Tome,,  and  of  baron  Holbach 
(1728-1789),  SyUkme  de  la  Naturę,  in  which  all  spirit- 
ual essenoe  and  actiyity  are  resdyed  into  matter  and 
motion.  Herę  the  Encydopsedbts  Diderot  (q.  y.)  and 
D'Alembert  (q.  y.)  desenre  speciał  mention ;  nor  slKMild 
the  noted  Hdyetius  (q.  y.)  be  forgotten. 

In  morę  recent  times,  materialism  has  been  both 
metaphyńcal  and  physiologicaL  Metaphysical  mate- 
rialism has  lesolted  in  some  cases  by  logical  deduc- 
tion,  or,  rather,  a  logical  tendency,  from  the  idealbtic 
assumption  that  matter  and  spirit  are  identicaL  The 
argument  which  seeks  to  make  matter  and  spirit  one, 
lends  plausibility  to  the  condusion  that  it  is  indilTerent 
whether  matter  shoułd  be  resolyed  into  spirit,  or  spirit 
resolyed  into  matter.  The  extreme  ideallsm  of  some  of 
the  German  schoob  has  prepared  the  way  for  the  mate- 
rialism with  which  they  would  seem  to  haye  had  the 
least  possibłe  sympathy.  The  real  panthebm  of  Spinoza 
and  the  logical  panthebm  of  Kegel  haye  fumbhed  ax- 
ioms  and  a  method,  which  haye  been  applied  in  the  sery- 
ice  of  materialism.  It  is  in  phy8iol(^;y,  howeyer,  that 
modem  materialism  has  found  its  most  efiicient  ally. 
Physiology  has  reneweil  the  preyiously-exploded  doc- 
trine of  yibrations,  which  again  bas  found  confirmation 
in  that  yiew  of  the  correlation  of  forces  which  resolyes 
eyery  agency  of  naturę  into  some  modę  of  motion.  If 
heat,  and  light,  and  electricity  are  but  modes  of  motion, 
why  not  neryous  actiyity  7  and  if  neryous  activity,  wl^ 
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not  yital  energy  ?  and  tf  vital  enei^,  why  not  Bptritaal 
jadg^ents  aiid  emotions?     Thii  argument  has  been 
urged  with  great  earneBtnesB  and  pertinacity  by  certain 
physiologiBto  both  of  the  German  and  English  schools. 
Conspicuoiu  among  them  are  Carl  Yogt,  Phjfnohcuche 
Brufejtir  Gebiidełe;  Kokier-Glaube  und  \Viśaen$chąft, 
1855;  J.  MoleschoU,  PhyńologU  dea  Sioffwech*^ ;  J)er 
Kreislau/  des  Lebentj  etc ;  Loub  BUcbner,  Krą/t  vnd 
Stoff  (IH65);  Natur  u.  Geistf  etc;  HUckel,  NatufOck- 
8ckópfung9gt9chichte ;  Ueber  die  JCatstchunff  und  den 
Staumbau  des  MenschengeschiedUs^  etc     T.  H.  Huxley, 
On  the  Physical  Bases  o/ Li/e,  edit,  1868  (compare  J.  H. 
Sterling,  As  regards  Prołoplasm^  etc,  ediu  1869-72), 
and  H.  Maudaley,  PhysMogjf  and  Pałhology  of  the  Hu- 
mań Afind  (Lond.  and  N.  Y.  1867),  approximate  to  the 
same  opinions  among  the  English.     Alexander  Bain 
{The  Smses  and  the  Inteliect,  Lond.  1855,  1864);  The 
Kmotitms  and  the  Witt,  2d  ed.  1865;  Menial  and  Morał 
Science.  Lond.  1867)  sympathizes  with  theae  tendencies, 
treating  the  aoul  in  the  main  as  though  it  were  but 
a  capicity  in  the  nervuu9  system  for  special  functions 
which  obey  pbysiological  laws.    The  doctrine  of  evo- 
lution  by  natural  selection  in  the  struggle  for  existence, 
which  has  been  derived  by  the  celebrated  Darwin  from 
a  Hmited  cyde  of  physiological  facts,  and  extended 
by  him  to  explain  the  production  of  all  complex  forms 
of  being,  inorganic  and  organie,  is  materialistic  in  iu 
aasumptions  and  its  condusions,  eveu  if  netther  of  theae 
are  recognised  or  confessed  by  its  adyocates.    The  met- 
aphysical  doctrine  of  deyelopment  by  succeflńye  pro- 
cesses  of  diflerentiation  and  integration,  which  has  been 
hardened  into  an  axiom  by  Herbert  Spencer,  and  ap- 
pUed  to  the  explanation  of  all  forms  of  being,  and  even 
of  the  primal  truths  of  metaphysical  science  itself,  can 
lead  to  no  other  than  a  materialistic  psycbology.    The 
doctrine  of  uuoonscious  cerebntion,  which  is  taught 
morę  or  less  explicitly  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter  and  other 
eminent  physiologists,  though  not  necessarily  involving 
the  matenalistic  hypothesis,  is  yet  materialistic  in  its 
tendencies  and  assuctations.    The  poeitiye  school  of 
Comte  teaches  directly  that  the  brain  is  the  only  sub- 
stance  of  the  soul,  and  that  what  are  usually  called  spir- 
itnal  actiyities  are  simply  btological  phenomena.    J.  S. 
Mili,  though  not  ayowedly  a  roaterialist,  foUows  Hume 
in  reductng  mat  ter  and  mind  to  idealistic  formule, 
which,  as  conceiyed  by  him,  are  not  distinguishahle 
fW>m  physiological  phenomena  or  pioducts. 

Acconling  to  the  materialistic  philoaophy,  aa  deyel> 
oped  by  whateyer  writer,  but  especially  in  its  once  pop- 
ular form  of  Epicureanism,  the  perception  of  our  senses 
is  the  only  aource  of  all  human  knowledge.  The  re- 
memlwance  of  many  preyious  percepticMis  of  the  same 
naturę  giyes  rise  to  generał  yiews,  and  the  comparison 
of  these  to  judgment&  Ethics  are  thus  but  the  doc- 
trine of  happiness,  and  its  highest  maxim :  Seek  joy, 
ayoid  pain!  Yet  Epicnrus  sought  to  giye  a  certain 
morał  tendeocy  to  this  fundamental  axiom  of  his  sys- 
tem, by  declaring  eyery  pleasure  objectionable  which  is 
followed  by  a  greater  unpleasantness,  and  eyery  pain  b 
desirable  which  is  followed  by  a  greater  pleasure;  ac- 
conling to  which  piindple  freedom  from  care  and  in- 
scnsibility  to  bodily  pain  become  the  highest  aim  of 
roan.  ISee  Lutterbeck,  Xewte*tamentliche  Ijfhrifegrijfe 
(Mainz.  1852),  i,  38-58 ;  H.  Ritter,  Gesd^  d,  Philosophie  ; 
Fries,  Gesch.  d.  Philosophie,  yoL  t  See  Epicurean  Phi- 
IjOsoi»ht.  In  Boston  a  paper  entitled  The  fnrestifftitor 
is  now  piiblished  in  the  interests  of  materialism.  The 
Cierman-Americans  are  abo  quite  actiye  in  this  work. 
They  haye  two  papers— the  Pionier  (Boston^  and  tłie 
Xtue  ZtU  (New  York).  The  editor  of  the  formor,  Karl 
Heinzen,  is  frequently  before  the  pubłic  all  oyer  the 
country*  to  press  the  interests  of  his  abominable  work. 
Recently  Dr.  (ł.  C,  Hiebeling  published  a  pamphlet  en- 
titlwl  SatunrisstHSchajt  gepen  PhUiisophit  (New  York» 
Shniidt,  1871, 12mo)  to  conlro\-ert  Hurtmann^s PhHos- 
op^jf  ątfłhe  1'Mhtotm^ 

'-Yts  of  the  materialistic  hypothesb  are  mani- 


fold.  It  oonsiders  only  the  similarities,  and  oreflooks  the 
differenoesoftwoclaMesofactoal  phenomena.  Thra^gk 
its  orerweening  deare  of  unity,  it  becoraes  one-adeś 
and  imperfect  in  all  its  conoeptions  and  oondaaoMk 
and  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  peculiarities  of  spiritul 
experienoeB,  which  are  as  real  as  the  morę  obcnalye 
and  palpable  phenomena  of  matter.  Moreorer,  it  faSh 
to  disoem  that  the  intelleetual  and  monl  functions  noi 
only  haye  a  right  to  be  recognised  in  their  foli  import, 
but  that  they  haye  a  certain  supremacy  and  authcwii r 
oyer  all  others,  inasmuch  as  the  agent  which  kmnr» 
must  fum&Bh  the  prindples  and  axioms  which  aU  eóence 
assumes  and  on  which  all  sdence  must  rest.  If  tbe 
soul  is  only  a  function  of  matter,  then  to  know  is  one  of 
the  functions  of  matter.  It  foliowa  that  tbe  aatborirr 
of  knowledge  itself  may  be  as  changeable  and  oaoer* 
tun  as  the  changes  of  form,  the  yarieties  of  motioB, 
the  manifold  chemical  combinations,  or  the  morę  or  less 
complex  derelopments  of  which  matter  is  capaUe.  The 
materialistic  hypothesis  not  only  oyeiiooks  and  does  in- 
justice  to  the  facts  which  are  open  to  commoo  appre- 
hension,  bot  it  is  a  sniddal  theory,  which  dcsŁiujia,  br 
its  own  po8itions>and  its  method,  the  yery  foundadow 
on  which  any  sdence  can  stand — eyen  the  sdentific  the- 
ory  of  materialism  itself.     See  Soul. 

IMerature, — Lange  (Frdr.  A.),  Gesch.  des  Matma&S' 
mus,  etc  (Iserlohn,  1867,  8yo);  Schaller,  LeA,  «.  Seek 
(8d.  ed.  1858);  Wagner,  Kamp/um  die  Seeie  (1857): 
Frauenstadt,  Ź>er  MaieriaUsmus ;  Fabri  (Dr.  Friedrich), 
Brie/e  ffegen  den  Materiałismus  (Stuttg.  1856;  2d  ed. 
1864,  8yo;  comp.  Bibi.  Sac,  1865,  p.  525);  Janet,  The 
Materialism  o/ the  Present  Day  (a  cririqne  of  Dr.  Buch- 
ner, Lond.  and  N.  Y.  1866,  12mo) ;  Lotze,  Medicimiseke 
(Leipsic,  1852);  alao  his  Mikrokotmus  (Leipńc,  1856); 
Ulrid,  GoU  und  die  Natur  (Ldpsic  1862) ;  alao  his  GoM 
und  der  Mensch  (Leipsic,  1866) ;  Fichte,  Zur  SeHenfrage 
(Ldpsic,  1859);  Seelenfortdauer,  etc  (Leipsic,  1867): 
P^choloffie  (Leipsic,  1864) ;  Trendelenburg,  in  the  DaJh- 
sehriften  d,  K.Akad.  (1849) ;  also  HisL  Beitrage  (1856) ; 
Jahr,  Die  widUigsten  ZeUfragen ;  Die  Natur,  der  Men- 
sehengeist  und  sein  GMtetbegriff  (Ldpsic,  1869,  8yo^; 
Weiss  (Dr.  L.),  Anti-MateriaHsmus ;  Vonr^  ams  dem 
Gebiete  der  Philosophie  (Berlin,  1869, 1871, 2  yols.  8toV, 
Hagenbach,  Bist.  of  Doctrines,  ii,  222,  475 ;  Pearson,  On 
Infidelitg;  Fanar,  Crii.  Bist.  of  Free  Thmighi:  BockW, 
HisLofCirilization;  Mansel,  Limits  ofBeiigioKs  Thought, 
LecU  y ;  Porter,  Human  Inteltect,  p.  18  8q. :  Liddon,  Our 
LonTs  Dirimty,  p.  451 ;  Cudworth,  InteUectual  Sfsttm 
of  the  Vnirerse  ;  Leckey,  Bist.  of  RatiemaUsm  ;  Hamił- 
ton,  Discussions;  Fichte,  in  the  Zeitsekr.f.  die  Phikrn- 
phie,  1860 ;  Christ.  Exam.  1859  (Noy.) ;  Aort  A  BrU.  Rer. 
1860  (Noy.);  .4  ster. /V»A  ifer.  1869,  p.  193 ;  1872, pw  194; 
BiU.  Sac.  1860,  p.  201 ;  1865  (Jnly) ;  TheoL  Kcłeel.  1869 
(Nov.\  p.  55;  Prinea.  Bet.  1869  (Oct.),  p.  616;  Kitto, 
Joum.  S€ic.  Lit,  xxy,  25;  Westmmsler  Ree.  1864  (Jaly), 
p.  90;  1870  (Oct.),  p.  225;  Rosenkranz,  in  Zeitsckr.fur 
uńssenscAafL  TheoL  1864,  yoL  iii,  art.  i ;  Joum.  SpeeuL 
PhiL  yol.  i,  Now  8,  art.  yi ;  Caihoiie  Worid,  1870  (Ang.> 
SeeMATTSB.     (N.P.) 

Matemos.    See  Fisancra. 

Mateniiis  I,  bishop  of  Cokigne.    Sec  CV>logicb- 

Mather,  Alezander,  one  of  Mr.  Wesley^s  mest 

•  useful  preachers,  was  boni  at  Brechin,  North  Britain,  in 

Feb.  1733.    When  a  boy  he  had  some  iiistnictioii  at  a 

Latin  school.  and  afterwaids  ran  away  with  the  rebeK 

and  was  in  the  battle  of  Culloden.    On  accoant  of  thb 

he  was  treated  with  great  harshncss  by  his  fslher,  and 

depriyed  of  all  edacational  adrantagcs.    In  1751  he  left 

home  and  went  to  Perth,  and  in  1752  to  London,  to  cani 

his  liying  as  a  mechanic    Herę,  in  1753,  he  manried. 

He  had  been  religiously  uidined  from  boyhood,  and  had 

k>ng  followed  his  conyictions  in  many  monlitics  and 

means  of  grace;  finally  conycftcd  ander  a  semoo  of 

John  Wesley's,  April  14, 1754,  he  soon  became  yeiy  ue- 

,  ful  as  a  band  and  dass  leader  and  local  pmchcr.    In 

.  1757  he  began  itineiating  nndcr  Mr.  Weriey,  and  with 
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gnat  sacceas,  though  often  in  peńl  frotn  mobs  stirred  up 
by  the  Establishment.  Sometimes  he  was  beaten  near- 
ly  to  death,  and  oflen  stoned,  but  grace  triumphed,  and 
ao  much  the  morę  grew  the  word  of  God  and  multiplied. 
In  1757  he  experienced  the  blessing  of  "  the  great  sal- 
ratioOf''  or  perfect  love,  and  from  that  time  labored  with 
increased  unction  and  usefulness.  He  was  pereeaited 
by  some  of  his  brethren  on  this  account,  but  Mr.  Wes- 
ley  defended  him  and  held  him  up.  He  traveUed  on 
nearly  all  the  oircuits  of  £nglaDd,  and,  during  forty- 
three  years,  was  present  at  thirty-nine  Conferences. 
Most  of  the  time  he  was  in  prominent  relations  in  the 
Church,  and  active  in  all  its  interests.  He  was  the 
principal  member  of  Mr.We8ley'8  select  committee,  and 
his  elear,  strong  sense  and  judgment  were  of  great 
M'eight  in  all  things.  *'  His  disinterestedness  was  shown 
in  the  fact  that,  though  ordained  by  Wesley  as  a  super- 
intendent  or  bishop,  and  an  advocate  of  the  claim  of  the 
people  for  the  sacramentA,  he  madę  no  attempt  to  secure 
auy  defence  for  his  peculiar  ofiice,  but  even  opposed  the 
immediate  adoption  of  Coke's  episcopal  scheme,  as  pro- 
posed  at  the  Litchfield  meeting"  (Sterens).  He  died  at 
London,  Ang.  22,  1800  (?).— Jackson,  ICarUf  MeihodUt 
PreacherSf  i,  369;  Steyens,  Hist,  of  Methoditm,  ii,  142; 
iii,  27, 40, 155  sq. 

Mather,  Cotton,  a  yery  celebrated  American  di- 

rine  of  oolonial  days,  the  most  noted  of  the  Mather  fam- 

ily,  the  grandson  of  Richard  Mather  and  son  of  Increase, 

is  one  of  the  trio  spoken  of  in  the  old  doggerel  tomb- 

Btone  inscription : 

"  Uiider  this  stone  lies  Ilichard  Mather, 
Who  had  a  son  ^reater  thau  his  fatber, 
And  eke  a  grandson  greatcr  thun  eiiher.** 

Cotton  Mather  was  bom-at  Boston  Feb.  12,  1662-63. 
His  early  education  he  received  under  the  eye  of  his  fa- 
ther,  and  as  a  lad  of  tweWe  he  entered  at  Harvard.  At 
this  time  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  fine  classical  scholar. 
Four  years  aflerwards,  when  he  graduated.  Dr.  Oakes,  the 
president  of  the  college,  addressed  him  in  a  Latin  speech, 
laudiug  in  glowing  t^rms  his  past  conduct  and  attain- 
ments,  and  predicting  a  glorious  futurę.  But  it  was  not 
in  worldly  knowledge  only  that  he  was  so  advanced  a 
student.  The  descendant  of  a  line  of  roinisters,  he 
seemcd  to  be  himself,  by  his  aptn;>s8  in  leaming  aud 
early  seriousness,  specially  marked  out  for  the  minis- 
try.  When  only  in  his  fourteenth  year, Cotton  Mather's 
roind  had  beguu  to  be  greatly  exercised  with  religious 
thoughts.  He  at  this  time  laid  down  a  system  of  rigid 
fasts,  which  he  continued  to  practice  monthly  or  week- 
ly,  and  sometimes  oftener  through  the  rest  of  his  life, 
of  strict  and  regidar  self-examination,  and  of  prolonged 
tiraes  of  prayer,  to  which  he  aflerwards  added  freąuent 
nightly  vigils.  It  is  nccessary  to  mention  these  things 
in  order  to  understand  some  points  in  his  character  and 
conduct  in  futurę  years.  For  awhile  he  was  direrted 
from  his  purpose  of  beooming  a  minister  by  a  growing 
impediment  in  his  speech,  and  he  began  to  study  medi- 
cine.  But  being  shown  how  by  a  "  diiated  deliberation" 
of  speech  he  might  avoid  stammering,  he  retumed  to 
his  theological  studies,  and  commenced  preaching  when 
scarccly  eighteen  years  old.  lu  1680  he  received  a 
unanimous  cali  from  his  father's  congregation,  tben  the 
largest  in  Boston,  to  become  assistant  pastor,  and  in 
January,  1682,  was  settled  as  a  coUeague  of  bis  father. 
His  labors  in  the  miuistry  were  characterized  by  great 
zeal  and  eamestness,  and  he  soon  came  to  be  considered 
a  prodigy  of  leaming  and  abilit}*.  He  was  not  only  a 
most  attentivc  pastor,  but  a  superior  preacher,  and 
withal  found  time  for  a  large  amount  of  literary  labors: 
he  published  three  hundred  and  eighty-two  distinct 
works,  most  of  them  of  courae  smali,  consisting,  besides 
his  sermons,  of  devotional  works,  aud  other  contributions 
to  practical  religion.  In  addition  to  all  these  labors  he 
was  engagedin  the  accumulation  of  materiał  for  greater 
works.  Nor  did  he  any  morę  than  his  father  shrink 
from  the  political  duties  which  the  ministerial  of&ce  had 
^n  sapposed  to  cast  upon  those  who  held  it.     "New 


England,"  he  wrote,  ^  being  a  country  whose  inteiesta  ara 
remarkably  inwrapped  in  eoclesiasiical  circumstancea, 
ministers  ought  to  concem  themselves  in  politics." 
When,  therefore,  his  iither  was  sent  to  Kngland  to  seek 
relief  from  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  Charles  II  and 
James  II,  Cotton  Mather  regarded  himself  as  the  nat^ 
ural  leader  of  the  citizens,  and  on  their  seizing  and  im- 
prisoning  the  obnoxious  goremor,  he  drew  up  their  deo- 
laration  justifying  that  extreroe  measure. 

The  freedom  of  thought  in  politics,  howeyer,  madę 
its  inroads  into  the  Church  also,  and  fearing  a  falling 
away  from  the  purity  of  the  old  faith,  and  fancying  that 
he  saw  the  eyil  one  busy  in  tuming  away  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  he  was  led  to  a  life  of  ascetidsm,  which  in- 
yolyed  him  in  religious  contioyersies. 

The  daughter  of  one  Goodwin,  a  respectable  mechanic 
of  Boston,  accused  a  laundreaa  of  having  stolen  some  of 
the  family  linen,  The  mother  of  the  suspected  person, 
an  Irish  emigrant,  expostulated  in  no  yery  gentle  temu 
against  such  a  charge,  and,  as  was  ayerred,  not  content 
With  abuse,  cast  a  spell  over  the  accuser.  The  younger 
children  soon  began  to  suffer  similarly,  and  the  poor 
Irishwoman  was  denounced  as  a  witch.  Cotton  Mather, 
fearing  that  the  eKcesses  of  superstition  would  haye  a  still 
morę  derogator^'  effect  on  the  religious  life  of  the  col- 
onists,  determined  to  investigate  this  case  of  witchcraft. 
He  took  the  eldest  girl,  then  about  Bixteen  years  old,  into 
his  house,  and  her  yagaries  soon  left  on  his  mind  no 
doubt  that  she  was  really  under  the  influence  of  an  eril 
spirit.  The  poor  Irishwoman  was  tried,  condemned, 
and  executed;  and  Mather  printed  a  relation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances,  and  an  account  of  such  influences  in  other 
places.  The  book,  which  was  publbhed  with  the  rec- 
ommendation  of  all  the  ministers  of  Boston  and  Charlea- 
town,  was  entitled  Metnorabte  Procidence*  rdating  to 
Witchcraft  and  PatsessionSj  with  Discweries  and  Ap- 
pendix  (Lond.  and  Bost.  1689, 8vo;  2d  edit.  1691, 12mo; 
Edinb.  1697, 12mo).  Both  in  the  colony  and  in  Eng- 
land  the  book  was  read  by  everybody.  In  the  old  coun- 
try it  had  the  honor  to  be  introduced  by  the  eminent 
diyine,  Dr.  Richard  Baxter,  who  wrote  a  preface  for  the 
work,  and  argued  that  it  was  ^*8ufficient  to  conyince  all 
but  the  most  obdurate  Sadducees."  The  question  hera 
arises  whether  or  not  Cotton  Mather  was  himself  a  be- 
lieyer  in  witchcraft,  and  whether  or  not  he  wrote  the 
book  simply  to  expiode  the  **  delusion"  which  was  faat 
making  oonyerts,  especially  In  and  about  Massachusetts. 
£ven  to  our  day  this  ąuestion  has  not  been  satisCfictoiily 
solyed. 

Mr.  Bancroft,  our  great  historian,  has  treated  Cotton 
Mather  as  guilty  of  having  provoked  the  excitement 
known  as  the  "  Salem  witchcraft  delusion."  Within  the 
last  few  years,  howeyer,  one  of  our  ablest  writers,  Mr. 
Poole,  formerly  librarian  of  the  "  Boston  Library,"  haa 
come  forward  to  elear  Cotton  Mather  of  any  and  all  in- 
sinuations,  holding  that "  the  opposite"  of  wbat  is  gener- 
ally  chai^ced  against  Mr.  Mather  *'  is  the  truth."  **  His 
gentler  treatment,"  we  are  told, '*cured  and  Christian- 
ized  them  [the  belieyers  of  witchcraft].  He  opposed, 
with  his  father  and  the  rest  of  the  clcrgy — with  but 
three  exception8 — the  oourse  of  the  judges  in  dceming 
eyery  poesessed  person  guilty,  the  ministry  holding  that 
the  devil  might  enter  Innocent  persons,  and  that  the 
fact  01  their  icproper  conduct  was  no  ground  for  ad- 
judgijig  them  crlmuuds.  He  also  opposed  taking  spec- 
trał  testimony,  or  the  words  of  a  confesscd  witch.  It 
must  be  ordinaiy  legał  witnesses  and  testimony  that 
could  alone  conyict.  He  also  offered  to  take  six  of  the 
accused  persons  into  his  own  house,  at  his  own  expense, 
and  to  make  upon  them  the  experiment  of  prayer  and 
fasting  which  had  been  so  suocessful  with  the  Goodwin 
children  of  his  own  congregation."  Mr.  Poole  also 
proyes  or  makes  it  ąuite  credible  that  it  was  Mather  and 
not  Mr.  Willard  who  wrote  the  most  yigorons  tract  of 
the  times  against  the  Salem  moyements,  and  who  madę 
the  Boston  and  Salem  treatment  noted  for  their  differ- 
ence  eyen  at  that  day.    See  Salem  ;  W^itchcraft. 
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There  can  haidly  be  any  qae8tion  about  the  fact  tbat 
Gotton  Mather  is,  tn  a  measure  at  least,  responsible  for 
the  blood  tbat  was  sbed  at  Salem  between  1685  and 
1692.  But  it  b  folly  indeed  to  ąuestion  his  goodnesa, 
as  Bome  have  done,  or  eren  to  bńng  chaiges  against  his 
aincerity  because  ofhis  fanatical  treatment  of  the  deluded 
Salemites.  We  need  only  remember  that  even  the  veiy 
men  who  built  up  the  Church  of  Protcstantism  in  the 
16Łh  century  were  not  entirely  free  from  miitakes,  and 
fiuied  in  a  manner  very  much  like  their  good  Puntan 
descendant  Sublimely  ridiculous,  then,  appean  the 
judgment  pronounced  by  a  writer  in  a  late  number  of 
Zion's  Herald  CSlay  20, 1869) :  "At  twenty-three  he  was 
in  the  midst  of  this  terrific  panic  of  moital  fear  and  its 
latał  resnlts;  and,  eren  at  this  boyish  age,boire  himself 
with  such  manly  counge,  prudence,  and  coohiess  that 
he  was  the  only  minister,  and  even  the  only  person,  ex- 
cept  his  father,  who  may  have  been  said  to  hare  stood 
flolidly  on  his  feet,  and  who  won  from  his  contemporary 
the  praise  that  *  had  his  notions  been  hearkened  to  and 
followed,  these  troubles  would  never  have  grown  nnto 
that  height  which  they  now  have.' "  The  quotation  is 
fiom  P(iole*B  artjcle  in  the  North  American  Review  of 
April,  1869.  While  we  would  not  forget  the  merita 
of  our  ańcestors,  bat  would  rather  extol  thero  and  laud 
them  for  their  Yirtues,  we  cannot  aiFord  to  be  blind  to 
their  faults  and  mistakea.  Salem  witchcraft  peraecu- 
tion  oertainly  must  not  lind  an  ad^ocate  in  the  nine- 
teenth  century,  surely  not  at  the  expen8e  of  the  truths 
of  history.  But  to  tum  to  the  brighter  side  of  Mather*8 
Ufe.  Says  a  writer  in  delineating  his  character,  while 
acknowledging  the  failing  we  hare  felt  constrained  to 
condemn :  **  It  was  the  great  ambition  of  his  whole  life  to 
do  good.  His  heart  was  set  upon  it;  he  did  not  tfaere- 
fore  content  himself  with  merely  erobracing  opportuni- 
ties  of  doing  good  that  occańonally  offered  themselyes, 
but  he  very  freąuently  set  apart  much  time  on  pnipose 
to  devise  good ;  and  he  seldom  came  into  any  company 
without  having  this  directly  in  his  riew.  It  was  eon- 
Btantly  one  of  his  flrst  thoughts  in  the  moming,  What 
good  may  I  do  this  day  ?  And  that  he  might  morę  oer- 
tainly attend  to  the  rarious  bianches  of  bo  large  and 
oomprehensire  a  duty,  he  resolyed  this  generał  question, 
What  good  shall  I  do?  into  seyeral  particulars,  one  of 
which  he  took  into  consideration  whUe  he  was  dressing 
himself  erery  moming,  and  as  soon  as  he  came  into  his 
Btudy  he  set  down  some  brief  hints  of  his  meditations 
upon  iL  Ue  had  ordinarily  a  distinct  ąuestion  for  each 
moming  in  the  week.  His  ąuestion  for  the  Lord'8-day 
moming  constantly  was,  What  shall  I  do,  as  pastor  of  a 
Church,  for  the  good  of  the  flock  under  my  charge  ? 
Upon  this  he  considered  what  sobjects  were  most  «uit- 
able  and  seasonable  for  htm  to  preach  on ;  what  families 
of  his  flock  were  to  be  yisited,  and  with  what  particular 
view;  and  how  he  might  make  his  ministry  still  morę 
Bcoepuble  and  usefuL"    He  died  Feb.  13, 1728. 

Though  many  of  Gotton  Mather's  productions  are  in- 
deed but  smali  Yolumes,  as  single  Sermona,  KstaySf  etc, 
yet  thcre  are  sereral  among  them  of  a  much  larger  size ; 
as  his  Afagnalia  ChriaU  A  mericana,  or  the  Ecclesiasti" 
cal  Higtory  of  Neto  Kn^andfrom  its  firH  Pkmting  in 
1620  to  1698  (Lond.  1702,  folio;  Hartford, Conn.,  1820,  2 
voK8vo) ;  hiB Chri*t,Pkilowpher (Land.  1721,  r2mo);  his 
JRaiio  Disciplime  Frairum  Not- A  nglorum ;  his  Directiont 
to  a  Candidatefor  the  Ministry—Ł  book  which  brought 
him  as  many  letters  of  thanks  as  would  fili  a  yolume. 
Besides  all  thefie,  the  doctor  left  behind  him  seyeral 
books  in  manu^cript ;  one  of  which,  yiz.  his  Biblia  A  mer- 
icanOf  or  IUuślration»  o/ the  Sacred  Scriptnresj  was  pro- 
poBcd  to  be  printed  in  three  yolumes,  folio.  The  tme 
motiye  that  prompted  him  to  write  and  publish  so  great 
a  number  of  bookfs  appears  from  the  motto  that  he  wrote 
on  the  outside  of  the  catalogne  which  he  kept  ofhis  own 
worka,  yiz.  John  xy,  8, "  Herein  is  my  Father  glorified, 
that  ye  bcar  much  fruit"  Dr.  Mather  was  one  of  the 
most  peculiar  men  that  America  bas  prmluced.  He 
HmiłtikiM  wiininf  itinni  larger  leaming  than  any  other  min- 


ister of  his  time,  bat  his  mind  was  better  adapted  to  ws 
quire  than  to  create.  He  lacked  in  stn»g  jadjgmeDt  a 
original  genius,  and  in  sustained  power.  Ue  had  » 
abUity  to  generalize,  no  wide  and  penetrating  tśek^. 
The  most  noted  benefaction  ofhis  life  to  tbe  coontiy  wst 
introducing  yacdnation  for  ama]l-pox,  which  prorcd  t 
great  bleasing.  See  his  Life,  written  by  his  aoo  (Br«c. 
1729);  also  by  Enoch  Pond  and  Dr.  Jennings;  Jom«. 
Chrit.  Biog,  s.  y. ;  Sparks,  A  mer,  Biog,  Ist  senes,  ii,  \(\ 
tą, ;  Sherman,  New  Eftffland  Dirine*,  p.  76  eq. ;  Din-r^ 
kinck,  Cydop,  o/A  mer.  Lit,  i,  69 ;  Allibone,  Diet.  ofbri*. 
and  Amer,  Autk,  yoL  ii,  a.  y. ;  Bancrofl,  llist,  of  the  C. 
8.  iii, 71,  76, 95,  98;  North  Amer,  Rev,  xliii,  519;  xhi 
477 ;  li,  1 ;  Meth,  Quar,  Ret,  i,  430 ;  Chrittim  Exama^. 
v,866.     (J.H.W.) 

Iffather,  Eleazer,  a  Pnritan  minister  of  New  £l}f^ 
land,  son  of  Bichard,  and  brother  of  Increase  Matb«r. 
was  bom  at  Dorchester  May  13, 1687 ;  gradoated  at  Har- 
yard  in  1656;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Cboirb  « 
Northampton  in  1661 ;  and  there  died,  July  24, 1699. 
He  was  a  fine  scholar,  a  aound  thinker,  and  a  derotrd 
and  eyangelical  minister.  Many  souls  were  caayert«d 
through  his  labors,  and  his  early  death  waa  mach  la- 
mcnted  by  all  the  churches. — Sherman,  New  JCmgLmd 
Ditiną/t,  p.  107 ;  Sprague,  AttnaU  oftke  A  mer.  P^dpU^  i. 
159 ;  Allibone,  DicL  ofBrit,  and  A  mer,  A  uth,  a.  r. 

Mather,  Inorease,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Ameńcm 
diyine,  was  bom  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  June  21,  1639. 
His  father,  Richard  Mather  (q.  y.),  had  emigratni  from 
England  to  Massachusetts  in  1635.  In  eaily  chiU- 
hood  Increaae  exhibited  signs  of  nnusual  mental  cn- 
dowments;  he  entered  Har\'ard  College  at  the  age  of 
twelye,  and  graduated  with  the  dass  of  1636.  Shortlj 
after  this  he  was  oonyerted,  and  determined  to  de- 
yote  his  Ufe  to  the  ministry.  In  the  year  followiog 
that  of  his  graduation  he  went  to  Dublin,  where  his 
brother  was  preaching.  There  he  entered  Trinity  Coł- 
lege,  and,  after  Becuring  the  dcgree  of  M.A.,  was  chciwa 
a  fdlow  of  the  coUege,  an  honor,  howeyer,  which  he 
declined.  The  dimate  of  Ireland  being  uniayorable 
to  his  health,  he  remoyed  to  England,  and  preached 
there  for  a  while.  At  the  time  of  the  Restoration  be 
was  residing  in  the  island  of  Guerosey,  as  cbi^tlain  to 
an  English  regiment;  but  when,  as  a  commiasinied  ofi- 
cer, he  was  iequired  to  sign  a  paper  declaring  *^that 
the  times  then  were  and  would  be  happy,"  and  he  rp- 
fused  to  comply,  his  salary  was  so  greatly  reduced  tbat 
soon  after  this  he  retumed  to  his  natiye  country,  and 
was  called  and  Bettled  as  pastor  of  the  North  Chorch  in 
Boston.  In  this  city  he  married,  in  1662,  a  daughter 
of  the  Rcy.  John  Gotton,  and  from  this  marriage  sprana 
Gotton  Mather,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  diyinea  of  his 
day.  In  the  controyersy  as  to  '^  who  are  the  legitiroate 
subjects  of  baptism,"  he  opposed  his  father,  and  Hkewise 
the  decision  of  the  synod  of  1662,  until  caused  to  change 
his  yiews  by  the  aiguments  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Cam- 
bridge. Largely  by  his  instramentality  tbe  goyero- 
ment  was  induced  to  cali  the  generał  synod  of  1679  from 
the  whole  colony,  for  the  purpose  of  **  correcting  tbe 
eyils  that  had  proyoked  God  to  send  jndgment  on  New 
England."  The  83mod  had  its  second  session  tbe  fbl- 
lowing  year,  and  Mr.  Mather  acted  as  moderator.  At 
this  meeting  the  Confession  of  Falth  was  agreed  upon, 
and  he  prepared  a  prefaoe  to  it  On  the  death  of  prpsi- 
dent  Oakes  of  Hanrard  Uniyersity,  Mather  teroporarily 
supplied  the  place.  By  the  sodden  death  of  the  ap- 
pointee,  president  Rogera,  Mather  was,  in  1684,  again 
called  to  the  head  of  the  college.  This  time  he  ac- 
cepted,  and  oombined  his  presidenrial  duties  with  his 
pastoraL  In  1692  he  was  ptcaented  with  a  diploma  of 
doctor  of  diyinity,  ''the  first  instanoe  in  which  sach  a 
degree  was  confened  in  BritisK  America."  On  the  ac- 
cession  of  Charles  II  Maasachosetts  waa  thrown  into 
tronble.  His  majesty  iequired  fuli  submission  of  their 
charter  to  his  pleasure,  on  pain,  in  case  of  refosal,  of 
haying  a  quo  warranio  issued  against  it.    To  this  op> 
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pretmon  Hather  was  stancli  in  his  opposidon,  and  be- 
fore  an  aasembly  ia  Boston  dinaaded  his  oountrymen 
from  yielding  their  liberties  Umely.  As  a  resulŁ  of 
their  resbtauoe,  judgment  was  entered  against  Łhe  choi^ 
ter  of  the  Massachusetts  colony.  About  this  time 
Charles  died,  and  James  II,  being  his  suoceisori  pub- 
lisbed  his  specious  dedontion  for  liberty  of  oonsdenoe. 
Tbia  produced  temporory  relief,  and  Mather  was  dele- 
gated  to  conyey  to  his  majesty  in  England  the  grateful 
acicnowledgment  of  the  chnrches,  and  to  sue  for  a  fur- 
ther  redresB  of  their  wrongs.  James  reoeived  him  kindly, 
and  promised  him  moie  than  he  erer  granted.  Mather 
remained,  however,  until  the  close  of  the  revolution  of 
1G88,  which  deposed  James  and  phiced  William  and 
Haiy  on  the  throne  of  England.  Ailer  much  diplomacy 
with  the  prince  of  Orange,  a  new  charter  was  at  length 
procured  in  lieu  of  the  old  one,  and  Mather  himself  was 
allowed  the  priyilege  of  nominating  the  govemor,  lieu- 
tenont  goremor,  and  board  of  conndL  After  four  years 
tliiia  spent  among  the  nobility  at  Whiteholl,  Dr.  Mather 
letumed  to  Boston  with  the  consciousness  of  haring 
faitbfully  dischaiged  his  daty  and  rendered  his  country 
an  iroportant  senrice.  He  fonnd  the  Church  in  gieat 
excitement  about  witehcrafl,  which  called  forth  his  work 
entitied  Com*  of  Contciatoe  coneenmg  WUchcrąfi,  He 
retained  his  natural  bodily  and  mental  rigor  until  post 
his  eighticth  birthday.  After  this  he  endured  great 
bodily  aud  conseąuent  mental  derangements  for  four 
years,  durin^  all  of  which  time  his  great  burden  seemed 
to  be,  not  his  suffering,  but  the  painful  aense  of  his  ina- 
bility  to  labor.  At  last,  on  Aug.  23, 1723,  he  died  peace- 
fully  in  the  arms  of  his  eldest  son.  His  loss  was  deeply 
moumed  by  thoae  for  whom  he  hacl  spent  his  long  and 
laborious  life.  According  to  Spraguc, "  he  was  the  last 
of  morę  than  twcnty-two  hundrcd  ministeis  who  had 
been  ejected  and  silenced  on  the  restoradon  of  Charles 
II  and  on  the  Act  of  Uniformity.**  He  was  an  indus- 
trious  student,  and  published  ninety-two  separato  works, 
most  of  which  are  now  verv  scarce.  A  noted  writer 
thos  comments  upon  him  in  the  North  Amer.Ret,  1S40 
(July),  p.  5:  *'Increaae  Mather  not  only  stood  most 
conspicuous  among  the  scholars  and  divincs  of  New 
England,  as  president  of  Harvard  College  and  pastor  of  a 
church  in  Boston,  but  by  his  political  influence  was  sup- 
posed  at  times  to  have  controlled  the  administration  of 
the  goremment.*'  He  was  a  leamed,  eamest,  and  de- 
voted  minister,  whose  piety  was  deep,  warm,  and  fuli  of 
love.  His  sermons  were  elaborate  and  powerful,  and 
many  soula  were  converted  by  his  labora.  He  studied 
eamestly  for  8łxty  years,  and  was  regardcd  as  the  most 
leamed  American  ministor  of  his  day. — Sherman,  New 
EngUtnd  DieiiieSy  p.  57 ;  Allibonc,  Diet,  Brit,  and  A  mer, 
Auth,  s.  V. ;  Bancroft,  Ilisł,  U,  S,  (see  Indcx  in  voL  iii) ; 
Drakę,  IHcł,  A  tner.  Biogr,  s.v. ;  Duyckiuck,C^r/i(^.  A  mer, 
Lif,  voL  i. 

Mather,  Mosea,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  at  Lyme,  Connecticut,  in  1719;  giaduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1739,  and  80o»  after  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  New  London  Association.  In  1742  he 
oommenced  preach ing  in  a  Congregational  church  in 
Middlesex,  now  Darien,  Connecticut,  and  in  1744  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church,  and  this 
poeition  he  held  imtil  his  death  in  1806.  Dr.  Mather 
was  a  fellow  of  Yale  College  from  1777  to  1790.  He 
warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Colonies  in  the  Bev- 
olntionary  War,  and  was  twice  taken  by  the  British  and 
Tories,  carricd  to  New  York,  and  confined  in  the  pro- 
vost  prison.  He  published  a  Reply  to  Dr,  BeUamy  on 
the  Half-way  Covenant :  — Infant  Baptiam  Defended 
(1769) : — A  Sermon,  entitled  I^vine  Sorereigniif  display^ 
ed  hy  Predettination  (1763) ;  and  was  the  author  of  a 
posthumotts  work,  A  Systematic  View  o/IHtimfy  (1813, 
12mo).  See  Sprague,  A  nnala  oftheA  mer.  Pulpit,  i,  425, 
a.v. 

Mather,  Nathanlel,  an  English  minister,  a  broth- 
er  of  Increaae  Mather,  was  bom  in  Łancashire  in  1680 ; 


gnduated  at  Haryard  CoUege,  1647,  and  spent  his  min- 
isteiial  life  in  EngUnd  and  HoUand.  He  died  in  1697. 
He  published  Two  Sermoiu  (Oxon.  1694,  4to ;  Lond. 
1718, 12mo): — A  Diaaunon  on  the  Latrfulneit  of  a 
Pattor^ś  Oficiatinc  m  Another  Church: — A  Fast  JSer- 
mon: — and  Sermona  preached  ai  Pitmer**  hall  and  Limę 
Streei  (1701).  "  In  his  public  discourses  there  was  nei- 
ther  a  lavish  display  nor  an  inelegant  penury  of  orato- 
rical  excellence,  while  the  dignity  of  his  subjects  su- 
perseded  the  necessity  of  rhetorical  embellbhments." — 
Calamy,  Continuaium  ofthe  Nonco$iformist3*  Memoriał; 
Wilson,  Dittenterś;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer, 
Auth,s,v, 

Mather,  Riohard,  an  Episoopal  and  later  a  Puriton 
minister,  was  bom  at  Lowtown,  Łancash ire,  Eng.,  in  1 596 ; 
was  oonrerted  when  a  young  man ;  spent  two  years  at 
Oxford ;  entered  the  ministry  in  1618,  near  Liverpool, 
and  at  the  end  of  filteen  years  of  devoted  and  successful 
labor  was  snspendcd  for  uonconformity.  He  then  emi- 
grated  to  Massachusetts,  and  become  pastor  of  a  congre- 
gation  at  Dorchester.  There  he  died,  April  22, 1669. 
He  was  a  sound  and  eamest  preacher,  not  captivating, 
but  solid,  pious,  and  very  usefuL  He  was  an  active  the- 
ologian,  and  a  member  of  eveTy  synod  in  New  England 
after  his  arrival.  He  was  studious,  a  good  scholar,  and 
a  Tery  able  and  yaluable  man.  Bichard  Mather  assist- 
ed  Eliot  in  the  New  England  rersion  of  the  PSalms,  and 
fumished  the  synod  of  1648  a  model  of  Church  EKsci- 
płine.  He  published  a  discourse  on  the  Church  Cove^ 
nant  (1639),  a  treatise  on  Juatijication  (1652),  and  an 
elaborato  defence  of  the  churches  of  New  England.  See 
Increaae  Mather,  Life  and  Death  of  Robert  Mather  (1670, 
4to);  l)nk!e^Cychp,ofAmer,Biog,%,v,\  Allibone, Z>»cf. 
ofBrit,  and  A  mer,  Auth,  voL  ii,  s.  v. ;  Koger,  New  Eng^ 
lauld  Ditńnee;  Sherman,  A>io  England  Diuinei,  p.  26. 

Mather,  Bamnel  (l\  brother  of  Increase  Mather, 
was  bom  in  Łancashire,  England,  in  1626;  gradimted 
at  Haryard  College  in  1643;  was  for  aome  time  assist- 
ant  pastor  to  Ker.  Mr.  Bogers,  in  Bowley ;  and  was  pas- 
tor of  the  North  Church,  Boston,  in  1649.  In  1650  he 
returoed  to  England,  and  was  appointed  chaplain  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford;  preached  in  Scotland  and 
Irehind;  went  to  Dublin  in  1655,  and  became  senior 
feUow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  minister  of  the 
Chnrch  of  St.  Nicholas.  Soon  after  the  Bestoration  he 
was  suspended  on  a  charge  of  sedition,  but  afterwards 
omitinued  to  preach  to  a  smali  congregation  privately. 
He  died  in  1671.  Mr.  Mather  held  the  first  rank  as  a 
preacher.  He  published  Sermons  and  Tracts: — Old 
Testament  Types  Erpiained  and  Improred  (Lond.  1678, 
4to);  lewritten  by  CaroUne  Fry,  as  Gospel  of  the  Old 
Testament  (18S8,  1851):~Z,f/<;  of  Nałhaniel  Mather 
(1689).  Seie  Drakę,  Diet,  ofA  mer,  Biog,  s.  v. ;  Darling, 
Cyehp,  BUdiog,  voL  ii,  s.  y. 

Mather,  Samuel  (2),  D.D.,  minister  of  tbe  Trin- 
itarian  Congregational  Church,  son  of  Cotton  Mather, 
was  bom  in  Boston  in  1706;  graduated  at  Ilanrard 
College  in  1723,  haring  studied  theology  probably  nn- 
der  the  direction  of  his  father ;  was  licensed  to  preach, 
and  in  1732  became  collesguc-pastor  with  the  Bey.  Mr. 
Gee,  of  the  Second  Church  in  Boston,  and  was  ordained 
in  the  same  year.  In  1741  a  dissatisfaction  arose  against 
him  in  this  church,  partly  from  the  charge  of  looseness 
of  doctrine,  and  also  of  impropriety  of  conduct^  and  he, 
with  the  smaller  part  of  his  membership,  withdrew,  and 
established  aseparate  Church  in  Hanoyer  Street,  on  the 
comer  of  North  Bennet.  "  The  fact,"  says  Bobbins,  in 
his  History  of  the  Second  Church,  ^  that  so  many  per- 
sons  of  good  character  supported  Mr.  Mather,  affords 
good  reaaon  to  doubt  whether  the  charges  of  improprie- 
ty were  well  fouńded.*'  He  sustained  his  relation  as 
pastor  of  Hanover  Street  Chnrch  until  his  death  in  1785. 
Dr.  Mather  published  A  Sernum  on  the  Death  of  Cotton 
Mather  (1728)  :—Life  of  Cotton  Mather  (1729)  \—A  n  Es- 
say  conceming  Gratitude  (1732) : — Vita  A,  H,  Franckii, 
cui  adjecta  est  narraHo  rerum  memorahilium  in  EcdesOt 
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Ewmgelicis  per  Germamam,  etc  (1788): — An  Apchgy 
for  the  Ltberiiea  oftke  Churches  in  New  Knffland  (1738) : 
— «nd  Sermotu  on  rarious  SubjecU  (1788,  '89,  '40,  '51, 
'68,  '60,  '62,  '66,  and  '68.  Alflo  a  Poem^  in  five  parta, 
The  Sacred  MinUtery  by  Aureliiis  Prudentias  America- 
niu  (1773) : — Atuwer  to  a  Pamphiet  entitled  Sahation 

for  ali  Men  (1782) Sprague,^fmaZf  Amer,  PidpU,  i, 

871. 

Mathesiiis,  Johana,  a  German  Protestant  theolo- 
gian,  was  a  native  of  Saxony.  Ile  studied  at  Witten- 
berg in  1528,  and  was  there  for  a  while  Lutber'B  fellow- 
boanler.  He  was  appointed  rector  of  Joachirosthal  in 
1532,  pastor  in  1545,  and  died  in  1564.  He  had  wit- 
nessed  many  abuses  resulting  from  the  misoonception 
of  tbe  doctrine  of  salration  by  grace:  we  leam  from  him 
that  there  were  parties  in  the  Church  who  daimed,  on 
the  strength  of  tt,  that  faith  alone  was  neoessar}',  and 
that  works  were  of  no  importance  whaterer,  so  that  it 
did  not  matter  whether  the  actions  of  belieYers  were 
good  or  bad.  Mathesius  strongly  opposed  such  hereti- 
cal  vicw6,  and  thus  bccame  involved  in  controrersies 
which  embittered  the  end  of  his  life.  He  is  especially 
known  by  Beveuteen  sermons  on  the  doctrine,  the  coq- 
fessiou,  and  the  death  of  Luther  (Nuremberg,  1588 ;  in 
lecent  times  the  biographical  portions  were  collected 
and  published  under  the  title,  J.  MatkeńuSf  d,  Leben  d. 
Dr,  Martin  Lułherj  mit  einer  V'orrede  von  G,  II.  r.  Schu- 
berty  Stuttgart).  He  wrote  also  rarions  other  sermons, 
a  tract  on  justitication,  a  catechism,  and  seyeral  hymna. 
Hb  biography  was  pablished  by  Baithasar  Mathesius 
in  17U5.  See  J5cher,  Gelehrten-Lexikony  and  DoUinger, 
Die  Heformation,  ii,  127 ;  Herzog,  Real^Encyldopadiey  ix, 
160;  Winkworth,  Christian  Sinyeri  of  Germcttufy  p.  140 
0q,     (J.  N.  P.) 

Mathetse  (Ma3^ra(,  disdples)  is  one  of  the  names 
by  which  the  early  followers  of  our  Lord  were  known 
among  their  contemporaries.  Ali  the  common  appella- 
tions  of  the  professors  of  the  Christian  religion  which 
occur  in  the  N.  T.  were  expressive  of  certain  dispositions 
and  privilege8  belonging  to  the  siucere  professor  of  the 
Gospel.    See  Christians  ;  Disciplb. 

Mathew,  Father  Theobau),  the  celebrated  apostle 
of  temperance,  a  Catholic  priest,  was  bom  in  the  county 
of  Tipperary,  Ireland,  in  1814;  was  educated  at  the  Rch 
man  Catholic  seminary  in  Maynooth;  was  appointed, 
after  his  ordination,  to  a  missionary  charge  at  Cork, 
where  he  established  a  charitable  association  on  the 
model  of  that  of  S^Yinoent  de  PauL  About  1888  he 
became  president  of  a  temperance  society,  and  in  a  few 
roonths  administered  the  pledge  to  150,000  persona  in 
Cork  alone.  He  afterwaids  visited  different  parts  of 
Ireland,  the  ctties  of  London,  Manchester,  and  Liyerpool, 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  and  was  erery  where 
received  with  enthusiasm.  For  thcae  eminent  senrices 
in  the  cause  of  religion  and  morality,  queen  Yictoria  be- 
stowcd  upon  father  Mathew  an  annuity  of  £500.  He 
died  Dec.  6,  1856,  at  Queenstown,  Ireland.  See  Ma- 
guire,  Father  Mathew j  a  Biography  (Lond.  1863) ;  Mor- 
ris, Memoirs  ofthe  Life  ofTheohald  Mathew  (New  York, 
1841);  Henahaw,  Life  of  Father  Mathew  (New  York, 
1849),  s.  V. ;  Harriet  Martineau,  Biographical  Sketches 
(1869) ;  Fraset^a  Magazine  for  Januar}*,  1841 ;  Thomas, 
Diet.  Biog,  and  MythoL  s.  v. 

MathewB,  James  M.,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the 
(Dutch)  Ueformed  Church,  was  born  in  Salem,  N.  Y.,  in 
1785;  graduatcd  at  Union  College  in  1803;  at  the  Sem- 
inary of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  in  1807 ;  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  Associate  Keformed 
Presbyter>'  in  New  York  in  1807 ;  became  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  the  theological  seminary  of  his  great  preceptor, 
Kev.  Dr.  John  M.  Mason,  in  1809,  and  continued  there 
until  1818.  Aft  er  supplying  the  South  Dutch  Church 
in  Garden  Street,  New  York,  for  one  ycar,  he  became  its 
pastor  in  1812,  and  retained  that  relation  until  1840. 
Thereafter  he  never  again  took  a  pastora!  charge.  Ile 
**--  '^rincipal  founder  of  the  UniTersity  of  the  City 


of  New  York,  and  was  its  first  chanoeDor— 1831  to  183SI 
The  elegant  marble  edifice  ofthe  anireińty  and  the  ad- 
joining  Reformed  church  on  Washington  Sqtiare  aie 
monuments  of  his  architectural  taste  and  liberał  pnij- 
ecta.  Dr.  Mathews  published,  in  addition  to  rarioiis 
occasional  parophlets,  a  book  of  A  utohiograpkieal  Recol- 
Uctionśy  a  volume  of  lectures  On  the  Reiationt  ofScieiKe 
to  Chriatiamtyy  and  another  on  The  Bibie  and  Mm  of 
Leaming  (1855).  He  was  a  man  of  noble  presence  and 
courtly  manners,  scholarly  in  his  tastes  and  habit s,  a 
powerful  preacher,  and  fertile  in  laige  plans  of  Christian 
usefulneas.  His  last  labors  were  gpiyen  for  many  roonths 
before  his  decease  to  preparations  for  an  erangeiścal 
councił,  held  in  New  York,  composed  of  represenutircs 
fiom  most  ofthe  American  chnrchea,  and  oTer  which  he 
presided,  in  October,  1869.  He  was  a  sealous  admcau 
of  the  £vangelical  Alliance,  and  of  other  forma  of  Chris- 
tian union ;  and  it  is  believed  that  his  latest  eflbrts  in 
this  oause  exhausted  his  strength  and  hastened  his  end. 
Dr.  Mathews  was  naturally  a  leader  of  men.  His  leam- 
ing was  exten8tve,  hia  tact  and  skill  were  great^  and  his 
zeal  was  ardent  Associated  with  prominent  men  and 
events  for  mora  than  threescore  years,  he  borę  an  actire 
part  in  nearly  all  ofthe  great  religioos  and  philanthropic 
movements  of  our  coontiy  dnring  this  period.  He  died 
January,  1870,  afler  a  brief  illnesa.  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  where  his  life  was  spent.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Mathilda,  a  Roman  Catholic  saint,  and  ąueen  of 
Germany,  was  bom  in  Westphalia,  towards  the  clo«e  of 
the  9th  centuiy.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Theodoric, 
count  of  Oldenburg,  a  descendant  of  the  famed  Wiiti- 
kind,  and  of  a  prinoess  of  Denmark.  She  was  educated 
by  ber  grandmother,  abbess  of  the  conrent  of  Herwoid. 
In  909  she  was  married  to  Henry,  aAerwards  king  of 
Germany.  On  the  thruue  she  presen-ed  the  piety  and 
simplicity  which  distinguished  her  from  her  yonth. 
A  great  part  of  her  time  was  spent  in  prayer.  She 
gave  libcrnlly  to  the  poor,  whora  she  oftcn  nursed  her- 
self.  She  had  three  sons :  the  emperor  Ot  ho  the  Great : 
Ileni^",  duke  of  Bavaria ;  and  Bruno,  archbishop  of  Co- 
logne.  One  uf  her  daughters,  Hedwige,  was  married  to 
Hugh  the  Great,  duke  of  France,  and  became  motber 
of  Hugh  Capet.  After  the  death  of  her  husband,  Otho 
and  Henry  of  Bararia  quarrelled  oonceniing  the  ciown 
of  Germany.  Henry,  for  whom  hia  mother  showed 
great  partiality  on  thia  occasion,  having  subseąiiently 
become  reconciled  with  Otho,  joined  him  in  despoiling 
Mathilda  of  her  dowry  and  of  all  her  posseasions,  under 
pretence  that  she  was  8quandering  the  money  of  the 
State  in  giving  alms  to  the  poor.  Her  property  was, 
however,  subseąuently  retumed  to  her  throagh  the  io- 
terference  of  Edith,  wife  of  Otho.  The  remainder  of 
her  life  was  passed  in  meditation  and  works  of  chaiity. 
She  founded  seyeral  conyents,  and  died  at  Quedlinburg, 
March  14,  968.  See  Acta  Sandomm,  March  14;  Bail- 
let,  Vie  de$  Saints;  Mabillon,  Sacula  Ordktit  BenedietO' 
'  rum;  Schwarz,  De  Mathilda,  tUfbatissa  Oftedlimibmrgemti 
(Altdorf,  1736,  4to);  ^eitenbauch,  I^eben  d.  Kaiterin 
Mathilde  (Reyal,  1780, 8yo) ;  Treitachke,  Heinrich  I  wd 
Maihilde  (Lpz.  1814,  8yo);  Matkilde  Gemaklin  Heim- 
richM  I  (Augsburg,  1882,  8yo).— Herzog,  Beal-EneyUo- 
padtCf  ix,  161 ;  Hoefer,  A^otip.  Biog,  Genirak,  xxxir, 
250.    (J.N.P.) 

Mathilda,  countess  op  Tcscakt,  well  known  in 
history  through  her  close  political  connection  with  pope 
Gregory  YII  (q.  y.),  was  a  daughter  of  Boni  face,  count 
of  Tuscany,  and  was  bom  in  1046.  She  ia  aaid  to  hare 
married  Godfrcy  (snmamcd  //  Gchbo,  or  the  ^  Hunch- 
back"),  duke  of  Lorraine,  in  1069,  by  procuimtion;  bot, 
if  so,  her  husband  did  not  make  his  appearance  in  Italy 
until  four  years  after  the  wedding  ceremony,  and  the 
two,  if  they  were  eyer  united,  soon  aAerwaids  sepanted. 
Godfrcy  went  back  to  his  duchy,  and  became  a  snpporter 
of  the  emperor  Heniy  IV,  while  Mathilda  madę  herMlf 
conspicuous  by  the  zeal  with  which  she  eapouaed  the 
cause  of  Gregory  YIL    She  became  his  inaepaimbk  at> 
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sociate,  wat  ever  ready  to  anist  him  in  all  he  under- 
took,  and  to  share  erery  danf^er  from  which  she  could 
not  protect  hiou  In  1077,  when  Henry  had  suddenly 
madę  his  appearance  in  Italy,  and  Gregory  was  feaiing 
for  bis  safety,  she  gave  the  pontiff  shelter  in  ber  own 
castle.  Tbls  intimacy  of  Mathilda  with  the  pope  has 
given  rise  to  much  scandal,  tbough  every  unprejudiced 
mind  will  elear  both  of  the  g^ilt  they  stand  accuaed  of. 
Botb  the  couniess  and  the  yicar  were  porę  in  character, 
if  tbeir  cocrespondenoe  may  8erve  as  an  index  of  their 
thoughta.  (See  on  this  point  Neander,  Ch»  HitL  i\%  1 18, 
86.)  In  1079  Mathilda  madę  a  gifl  of  all  ber  goods  and 
poesessions  to  the  Church.  In  1081  she  alone  stood  by 
the  pope,  when  Henry  poared  his  troops  into  Italy, 
buming  to  avenge  his  humiliation  at  Canossa;  she  sup- 
ported  him  with  money  when  he  was  besieged  in  Romę ; 
and  after  his  death  at  Salemo  boldly  carried  on  tbe  war 
against  the  emperor,  She  died  at  the  Benedictine  mon- 
astery  of  Polirone  in  U 15.  Her  death  gave  rise  to  new 
feuds  between  the  emperor  and  pope  Paschal  III  on  ac- 
count  of  her  gift  to  the  Church,  which  finally  resulted 
in  the  former  wresting  from  tbe  latter  a  portion  of  Ma- 
thilda^s  possessions,  but  even  what  remained  constituted 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  subsequent  **  Patrimony  of  Pe- 
ter."   See  Patrimonium  PETąi.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Mathurins,  or  Brbthrem  op  the  Holt  Trihity, 
an  order  of  monks  which  aiose  at  the  end  of  the  12th 
century,  and  got  thls  naroe  from  having  a  church  at 
Paris  wbich  claims  St,  Mathurin  for  its  patron  saint 
All  their  churches  were  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity. 
Sometimes  they  are  called  Brethren  of  the  Bedemptum 
of  Captice$y  because,  originating  at  the  period  of  the 
Crusades,  they  gave  their  labor  and  a  third  of  their  rev- 
enue  to  liberate  Christian  captiyes  from  Moharamedan 
masters.  Their  founders  were  two  French  recluses  in 
the  diocese  of  Meaux — Jean  de  Mattia  and  FeUx  de 
Yalois.  By  some  they  seem  to  have  been  called  the 
Order  ofAsseSj  as  they  were  permittcd  to  use  thosc  an- 
imals  oni y,  and  were  debarred  from  riding  on  horses.  A 
siroilar  order  was  foundcd  in  Spain  in  1228,  and  there 
called  tbe  Order  o/St.  J/ary.— Eadie,  Eccies,  Diet.  s.  v. 
See  alao  Trinitarians. 

Mathuiiats.    See  Trinitarians. 

Mathu^aala  (Lukę  iii,  87).    See  Mbthu8blah. 

MatlnB,  or  Matntlna,  the  **  new  mortung  terrice,^ 
or  the  first  of  the  moming  seryices,  and  so  called  in  con- 
tiadiatinction  from  the  *'old  moming  serrice,**  which  was 
before  day,  whereas  this  was  after  day  began.  Cassian 
says  this  was  first  set  up  in  Bethlehem,  for  till  that  time 
the  old  moming  serrice  used  to  end  with  the  nocturaal 
paalow,  and  prayers,  and  daily  vigils ;  afler  which  they 
used  to  betake  themselres  to  rest  tiU  the  third  hour, 
which  was  the  first  hour  of  diumal  prayer.  The  name 
for  moming  prayer,  in  morę  modem  Church-language, 
is  matins.  Before  the  Reformation  the  hours  of  prayer 
were  seren  in  number,  namely,  matins,  the  first  or  prime, 
the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours,  and  yespers,  and  com- 
pline.  The  office  of  matins  in  the  Church  of  England 
is  an  abridgroent  of  ber  ancient  seryices  for  matins, 
landa,  and  prime.  Ritualists  diride  tbe  ofilce  of  mat- 
ins, or  moming  prayers,  into  three  parts :  first,  the  in- 
troduction,  which  extends  from  the  beginuing  of  the 
office  to  the  end  of  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  secondly,  the 
paalmody  and  lessons,  extending  to  the  end  of  the  Apos- 
tles'  Creed ;  thirdly,  the  prayers  and  collecta,  wbich  oc- 
cupy  the  remainder  of  the  seryice.  See  Farrar,  Eccles, 
/>uf.s.y. ;  Eadie,  AVYfe«.  Z>ftcf.  s.  y. ;  "Sealej  Introd,  East. 
Church,    See  aiso  Hours,  Canonicau 

Ma^tred  (Heb.  Matred',  n^n^C,  propeUing;  Sept, 
Marpat^t  Marpa^),the  daughter  of  3fczahab  and  moth- 
er  of  Mehetabel,  which  last  was  wife  of  one  of  the  Edom- 
idsh  kings  (Gen.  xxxyi,  39 ;  1  Chroiu  i,  50).  B.C  prób. 
antę  1619. 

Ma'tri  (Heb.  MaiH\  '^'lOC  [but  with  the  def.  art.], 
prób.  erpectani ;  Sept.  MaTrapi,  Yulg.  Metri),  a  Benja- 


mite,  the  head  of  the  ancestiy  of  Kish,  the  father  of 
Saul  (1  Sam.  x,  21).    KC  prób.  cir.  1612. 

Matzict&la,  a  list  or  register  of  the  church,  called 
in  Greek  Kavwv  and  Kar&Koyoc  UpartKÓc ;  in  Latin,  al- 
bum, matriculaf  tabula  clericorum,  The  use  of  the  word 
matricula  to  designate  eniry  at  college  or  uniyersity 
record  of  a  new  student  is  due  to  this  early  adaptation 
ot  the  word.  Because  tbe  names  of  all  the  clergy  and 
other  persons  were  enrolled  in  the  matricula^  they  were 
called  cartonici, — Farrar,  Eccles,  Diet,  s.  y. ;  Eadie,  Ecde*. 
Diet.  s.  y.    See  Canonici  ;  DiFTYCiia. 

Matricnlarii,  subordinate  seryants  of  the  clergy, 
who  were  intmsted  with  the  care  of  tbe  church  in  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  sleep :  they  had  also  offices  to 
perform  in  public  processions. — Farrar,  Eccles,  Diet,  s.  y. ; 
Eadie,  Ecdes,  Diet,  s.  y.    See  Sacristan. 

Matrimony  or  Marriage  as  a  Sacrament. 
The  Church  of  Romft  regards  the  act  of  matrimony  not 
only  as  a  religious  contract,  but  also  as  a  sacrament. 
We  need  hardly  step  aside  to  explain  tbe  meaning  of 
the  word  sacrcmetU,  but  it  may  be  proper  berę  to  say 
that  tbe  Romantsts  hołd  seyen  sacraments  as  established 
by  the  Council  of  Trent,  teaching  also  that  "each  sac- 
rament confers  gnre  peculiar  to  itself,  so  that  it  has  the 
special  effect  of  conferring  grace  subseryient  to  that  end." 
This  distinction  is  called  by  tbe  divines  **  sacramentai 
grace.**  See  Sacrament.  The  clergy  of  tbe  Church 
of  England  of  High-Church  tendency  indine  to  hołd  a 
like  yiew  on  this  point,  but  there  is  certainly  nothing 
in  the  XXXIX  Artides  to  warrant  any  such  interpreta- 
tion  of  the  marriage-contract.  The  Koman  yiew  of  mar- 
riage  is  based  by  the  schoolmen  on  the  expression  of  Paul 
in  ¥rriting  to  the  Ephesians  (y,  82),  ró  pvfrrriptov  tovto 
piya  i9Tiv,  or,  aa  it  mns  in  the  Yulgate, "  Sacramen- 
tum  hoc  magnum  est."  **Thus  yiewed,  the  extemal 
part  or  sign,  the  '  pars  sensibilis,*  is  tbe  expre8sion  of  a 
mutual  consent  inyolying,  as  is  nccessary  in  all  sacra- 
mentai ordinances,  a  real  present  intention ;  and  the  in- 
ward  part  or  gift  is  the  grace  which  unitcs  tbe  hearts, 
or,  according  to  another  yiew,  tbe  grace  to  resist  ooncu- 
piscenoe,  sometimes  entiiely,  judging  by  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas>  lemark  that  camal  intercourse  is  not  a  necea- 
sary  part  of  marriage,  because  there  was  nonę  in  Para- 
dise."  Tbe  following  morę  generał  considerations  are 
alao  urged  from  Scripture  in  fayor  of  the  sacramentai 
theory:  "The  union  between  the  husbaud  and  wife  is 
spoken  of  as  analogous  to  the  union  between  Christ  and 
the  Church.  The  husband  is  the  head  of  the  wife  eyen 
as  Christ  is  the  head  of  the  Church ;  thereforc,  as  the 
Church  is  subject  nnto  Christ,  so  let  the  wiyes  be  to 
their  own  husbands  in  eyerything  (Eph.  y,  23,  24). 
Now  if  this  figurę  has  any  meaning  it  must  be  this,  that 
the  exteroal  sign  of  alliance  between  bride  and  bride- 
groom  signify  that  there  should  henceforth  exist  be- 
tween them  a  union  as  holy,  as  close,  and  as  indissoluble 
aa  that  between  Christ  and  the  Church,  a  union  which 
oould  not  be  maintained  without  a  special  gift  from 
God.  That  such  a  gift  exists  is  madę  eyident  by  Paul, 
who  says,  while  drawing  a  comparison  between  mar- 
riage and  celibacy,  *  Eyery  man  hath  his  proper  gift  of 
God,  one  afUr  this  manner  and  another  after  that*  (1 
Cor.yii,  7) ;  and  what  would  the  gift  be  which  is  alluded 
to  in  the  case  of  married  persons  but  the  grace  which 
unites  their  hearts,  and  enables  them  to  be  fitting  em- 
blems  of  Christ  and  the  Church?  Again,  the  presence 
of  OUT  Lonl  at  the  marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee  (John  ii, 
1-11)  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  haying  eleyated  the 
cereroony  into  the  dignity  of  a  sacrament"  (Blunt,  Diet, 
o/TheoLKY,), 

Those  who  regard  marriage  as  a  sacrament  are  not 
tbemselyes  agreed  aa  to  what  is  the  essential  part  of 
matrimony  constituting  it  a  sacrameuu  The  preyailing 
opinion  we  take  to  be  that  the  essential  part,  as  well  as 
the  eiBcient  cause,  is  the  consent  of  the  two  parties, 
which  must  be  expre8sed  in  words  as  the  "  pars  sensi- 
bilis**  of  the  sacrament,  and  must  imply  a  resl  pieseDt, 
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and  not  a  foŁore  consenL  There  are  othen  who  wonld 
make  the  woida  of  the  prieat  Łhe  eaaential  element 
whereby  the  marriage  union  U  created,  **  Ego  voe  in 
matrimonium  conjungo,**  etc;  in  the  EngUah  office, 
"  Thoae  whom  God  has  joined  together  let  no  man  put 
aaunder/'  foUowed  by  the  declaration  of  complete  imion, 
"  I  pronounce  that  they  be  man  and  wife  together,  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  If  the  previoufł  conacnt  had  madę  the  two  per- 
eons  man  and  wife,  these  words  on  the  priesfs  lipa  would 
seem  to  be,  strictly  speaking,  superUuoiia.  From  pńmi- 
tive  times  it  has  been  the  custom  to  acąuaint  the  Church 
beforehand  with  an  intended  maniage,  which  is  evident 
from  the  paasagea  above  ąuoted.  The  object  was  to 
preyent  unhtwful  marriage;  not  that  the  Church  claimed 
any  absolute  power  to  grant  or  refuse  leare  to  many, 
but  that  in  case  a  penon  was  about  to  marry  a  Jew,  or 
a  heathen,  or  a  heretic,  or  one  within  the  forbidden  de- 
grees  of  consanguinity,  etc,  the  marriage  might  be  pre- 
yented,  or  at  leaat  not  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Church. 
The  earlieat  allusion  to  the  neceasity  of  auch  notice  in 
England  ia  contained  in  the  eleventb  canon  of  the  Synod 
of  Weatminster  (A.D.  1200),  which  enacta  that  no  mar- 
riage ahall  be  contracted  without  banna  thrice  pubUshed 
iu  church  (Johnaon,  CanonSy  ii,  91).  See  Banh.  The 
exi0ting  law  of  the  Church  of  England  ia  ezpreaaed  in 
the  8ixty>aecond  canon:  '*No  minister,  upon  pain  of 
auspenaion  *per  triennium  ipao  facto,*  ahall  celebrate 
matrimony  between  any  persona  withont  a  faculty  or 
lioenae  grantcd  by  some  of  the  persona  in  these  our  con- 
atitutiona  expreMed,  except  the  banna  of  matrimony 
haye  been  fiist  published  three  sereral  Sundays  or  holy- 
days  in  the  time  of  diyine  seryioe  in  the  parish  churches 
and  chapela  where  the  sald  partiea  dwdl,  aocording  to 
the  book  of  Common  Prayer."  The  only  subatitute  for 
banns  reoognised  by  the  Church  of  England  is  an  ordi- 
uary  or  apecial  licenae.  The  power  of  granting  the  for- 
mer  has  belonged  to  English  bishope  from  a  yery  early 
datę,  being  oonfirmed  to  them  by  26  Henry  YIII,  c  21. 
The  right  to  grant  spedal  licenses,  which  are  free  from 
all  lestrictiona  as  to  time  or  place,  was  originally  a  priy- 
ilege  of  the  archbbhop  of  Cauterbury,  aa  *4egatns  na- 
tus.*'  The  ritual  of  the  Church  of  Romę  teachea  that 
"  the  end  of  the  sacrament  of  marriage  ia  that  man  and 
wife  may  mutually  help  and  comfort  each  other,  in  or- 
der that  they  may  spend  this  life  in  a  holy  manner,  and 
thercby  gain  a  blesaed  immortality ;  and  to  contribute 
to  the  edification  of  the  Church  by  the  lawful  procrea- 
tion  of  children,  and  by  the  care  of  procuring  them  a 
spiritual  regeneration,  and  an  education  auitable  to  it. 
£very  person,  before  entering  into  wedlock,  is  reąuired 
to  beseech  God  to  join  him  with  such  a  person  as  he 
may  work  out  his  salyation  with,  and  examine  whether 
or  no  the  person  he  has  fixed  his  aflfectiona  on  haa  the 
fear  of  God  before  her  eyes ;  ia  prudent,  discreet,  and 
able  to  take  care  of  a  family." 

The  Council  of  Trcnt,  at  ita  twenty-fourth  session, 
held  Nov.  11, 1663,  legialated  upon  the  subject  of  matri- 
mony in  twelye  canona,  as  foliowa : 

*'  Canon  1.  Whoeyer  shall  aflBrm  that  matrimony  Is  not 
tnily  and  properly  one  of  the  MTen  sacraments  of  the 
erangelicttllaw,  inutituted  by  Christ  onr  Lord,  bat  that  ii 
la  a  numan  1nventłon,  iiitrf>duced  into  the  Church,  and 
does  not  confer  grace:  let  him  be  accnrsed. 

**  2.  Whi)cver  snall  afflrm  that  Ctiristtaua  may  haye  morę 
wiyes  Uian  one,  and  that  this  ia  prohibited  by  no  diylue 
law;  lot  him  be  accureed. 

*'a  Whoeyer  ehall  afflrm  that  only  those  def^reea  of 
conMucuiulty  or  nfflnłry  whicU  are  mentloned  In  the 
book  of  LeYiticus  can  hinder  or  disannul  the  marrlage- 
contract;  aud  thnt  ihe  Charch  has  no  power  to  dlepeuse 
with  some  of  ibem,  or  to  consiitnte  additional  hfnder- 
ancea  or  rensona  for  dlaannnlling  the  contract ;  let  him 
be  accnr»ed. 

"  4.  Whoeyer  ehnll  afflrm  that  the  Chorch  cannot  con- 
stitnto  nny  hnpediments,  with  power  to  dlsannol  rontri- 
mtmy,  or  that  in  constituiing  them  she  haa  erred ;  let  him 
be  accnrsed. 

**ft.  Whoeyer  shall  afflrm  that  the  marriage-bond  may 
be  disMoWed  by  horeny,  or  mutnal  dislike,  or  yolantary 
absencefrom  the  hu»band  or  wife ;  let  him  be  accnrsed. 
*  ^hall  afflrm  that  a  mairiage  aolemniaed 


bat  not  conanmmated  la  not  dłsannalled  if  4m«  of  tbt : 
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**7.  Whoeyer  shall  afflrm  tbat  the  Church  haa  erred  ta 
teachtng,  according  to  the  eyangelical  and  aportoHc  doe* 
triue,  tbat  the  marriage-bond  cannot  be  dia^olyed  hw  tbe 
adultery  of  one  of  tbe  partles,  and  that  nelther  ot  óum, 
not  eyeu  the  Innocent  party,  who  haa  giyen  no  oocaskm 
for  the  adultery,  can  contract  ancither  maniniTe  whłie  tlie 
other  party  llyea :  and  that  the  hnaband  who  pata  awn 
hta  adulterooa  wife,  and  marriea  anotber,  eommiu  adot- 
tery,  and  also  the  wife  who  pnta  away  ber  adnltero«u  bv- 
bana,  aud  marriea  another  (whoeyer  shall  afflrm  that  tbe 
Charch  haa  erred  In  maintaining  these  aentlincnta) :  kt 
him  be  accnrsed. 

"  &  Whoeyer  ahall  afflrm  that  the  Charch  has  erred  ła 
decreeing  that  for  yariona  reaaons  married  persona  may 
l)e  separated,  as  far  as  regarda  actnal  cohabitatloB,  efiber 
for  a  certain  or  an  nncertaln  time;  let  him  be  aocnracd. 

*'  9.  Whoeyer  ahall  afflrm  that  persona  In  holy  ordery  or 
regnlars,  who  haye  madę  a  solemn  profession  of  chaatity, 
may  contract  marriage,  and  that  the  contract  la  ralid,  not- 
witnstanding  any  eccleaiastical  law  or  yow ;  and  that  u> 
maintalu  the  contrary  la  nothing  leaa  than  to  coodóaa 
marriage ;  and  that  all  persona  may  marry  who  feel  that, 
thonąh  they  shonld  make  a  yow  of  chaatlty,  they  haye 
not  tbe  gtft  thereof;  let  him  be  accareed:  ror  God  deca 
not  deny  hla  glfta  to  thoee  who  ask  arigfat,  nefther  doca 
he  anffer  ns  to  be  temjpted  aboye  that  we  are  nblc 

"  10.  Whoeyer  ahall  afflrm  that  the  conjngal  atate  la  to 
be  preferred  to  a  life  of  ylrełnlty,  or  oellbacy,  and  that  it 
is  not  better  and  morę  conaaciye  to  happineaa  to  remaia 
in  yłrginity,  or  celibacy,  than  to  be  married ;  let  him  he 
accnrsed.  • 

"  11.  Whoeyer  ahall  afflm  that  to  prohfhit  the  eolennl- 
aation  of  marriage  at  certain  aeaaona  of  the  year  la  a  ty- 
rannical  saperstUion,  borrowed  from  the  raperptitton  of 
the  pagaoa ;  or  shall  condemn  the  benedictiona  and  oUwr 
ceremottiea  uied  by  the  Church  at  thoae  timea ;  let  him  be 
accnrsed. 

"18.  Whoeyer  shall  afflrm  that  matrimonial  canaea  do 
not  belong  to  the  ecciesiaatical  jadgea ;  let  him  be  ae> 
carted.** 

Marriage  at  a  Sacrament  UfAibUcaL — 1.  In  many  meak 
important  pointa  reapecting  marriage,  Proteataota  md 
Koman  Catholica  agree ;  yet,  when  Hke  Church  of  Rook 
adyancea  matrimony  to  a  aacimment  inatituted  by  Christ, 
and  endowa  it  with  aacramental  ąualitiea,  there  are  aer- 
eral  pointa  of  conaiderable  importance  to  Chriatianity  in 
which  Ptoteatant  and  Romanist  must  diaagree.  The 
latter  asserta  that  matrimony  as  a  sacrament  was  insti- 
tuted  by  Christ,  and  confers  grace,  and  sapporta  thb 
dogma  by  quoting  Epheaiana  v,  82 :  *^  This  ia  a  gnat 
fŁv<rnfptov ;  but  I  speak  in  Christ  and  in  the  Chmch,** 
where  the  Douay  translation  renders  by  sacramad  tbe 
word  fwoT^pioPt  which  we  Fkoteatanta  prefer  to  tiana- 
Ute  tHjfMlerjf,  *<  Or,  indeed,  if  we  render  the  woid  *  sae- 
rament,'  atill  they  haye  no  adyantage,  inaamnch  as  the 
original  word  iiv9Tiipiov<,  *■  mystery,'  which  they  lead 
'  aacramcnt,'  ia  employed  on  other  subjecta — aa  ^  myste- 
ry of  godlineaa'  (1  Tim.  iii,  16),  *  a  royatery,  Babyhm  the 
great'  (Rev.  xyli,  6).  Papiata  muat  know  that  there  is 
no  force  in  their  argument.  The  text,  aa  fonnd  in  their 
yersion,  can  only  influence  the  minda  of  ignorant  pei« 
Bona,  who  know  not  the  Scriptnrea.  The  apoatle  doea 
not  aay  that  marriage  ia  a  myatery,  for  he  apeaka  eon- 
oeming  Christ  and  the  Chnroh.  It  ia  acknowlc4fE«d 
that  mairiage  is  inatituted  of  God,  and  b  a  sign  of  a 
holy  thing,  yet  it  ia  no  aacnunent;  the  Sabbath  waa 
ordained  of  God,  and  aignified  the  rest  in  Christ  (Hebu 
iy,  8),  yet  it  waa  no  sacrament.  All  aigiiilicant  and  nya- 
tic  aigna  are  not  neceasarily  aacramenta**  (Elliott,  Ro- 
nuwitmy  p.  428).  ^  Romaniata,"  aa^^a  tbe  aame  able  p»- 
lemic  whom  we  have  juat  had  occaaion  to  dte,  **  ftnther 
quote  the  following  paaaage  to  aupport  their  doctiine: 
*  She  shaU  he  saved  m  chUdbearutffy  if  they  oowlMae  m 
faUh  and  lorę'  (1  Tim.  ii,  16),  inferring  that  the  grace 
of  sanctification  is  giyen  to  the  partiea  married.  To 
this  we  answer :  (1.)  We  deny  that  any  sacraments  gire 
or  confer  grace ;  they  are  only  meana  or  inetniments  of 
ita  communication.  (2.)  It  ia  allowed  that  God  doea 
giye  to  pioua  married  persons  grace  to  liye  in  piety  and 
holiness;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  conatitute  marriage 
into  a  aacrament  for  this  purpoae.  (3.)  Thoee  who  aro 
not  married  may  iMMaeaa  the  aanctifying  grace  of  God, 
which  ia  sufficient  to  preaerre  aH  in  a  state  of  inward 
aa  weU  aa  ontwaid  holinesa." 
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2.  That  marriage  is  no  sacrament  of  the  Gospel,  speak- 
ing  of  soch  an  institation  in  ita  proper  scriptural  accep- 
tatioa,  may  be  proved  by  the  foUowing  argument* :  (1.) 
Matiimony  was  inatitated  in  ParadiM  long  before  sin 
had  entered,  tberefore  it  cannot  be  a  sacrament  of  the 
Gospel ;  marriage  is  obsenred  among  infidels  and  wiek- 
ed  persona,  who  are  incapable  of  receiv,ing  worthily  the 
sacraments  of  the  Chorch.    (2.)  Paptats  are  inconsistent 
with  themselyes  in  calling  marriage  a  profanation  of 
orders ;  some  with  consummate  effrontery  assert  that  to 
live  in  a  state  of  coucubinage  is  morę  toleraUe  for  a 
priest  than  to  marry.    Can  they  really  believe  marriage 
to  be  a  sacrament,  which  they  oontemn  as  vile  and  pol- 
luted?    Pope  Siricina  applied  the  words  of  St.  Paul, 
"  They  that  are  in  thejUah  caumotpUate  God,"*  in  faror 
of  the  celibacy  of  the  dergy — thus  proving  that  thia 
pope,  in  common  with  many  other  pontiflfs,  knew  bot 
little  ef  scriptural  interpretation,  seeing  the  reference  is 
plainly  to  deep  human  deprarity  and  wickedness,  but 
not  to  the  marriage  state.    (3.)  In  eveiy  sacrament  there 
must  be  an  extemal  sensible  sign  aa  the  matter,  and  an 
appropriate  order  of  words  as  the  form ;  bot  in  matri- 
mony  there  is  neither,  therefore  it  is  no  sacrament.    (4.) 
Agaio,  nonę  but  pious  persona  can  be  partakers  of  the 
aacramenta  of  the  Church ;  bat  piety  is  not  a  neoeasary 
condition  of  marriage,  therefore  marriage  is  not  a  sacra- 
ment    The  conditions  of  confession  and  abaolution, 
which  are  sometiroes  enjoined  in  the  Chnrch  of  Romę, 
cannot  be  pleaded  as  teaching  that  piety  is  required  of 
those  who  are  to  be  married ;  for  confession  and  absolu- 
tion  are  no  proper  concomitants  of  true  piety,  seeing  the 
greatest  part  of  those  who  confess  and  receive  absolu- 
tion  are  no  otherwise  reUgious  than  as  members  of  the 
Church  of  Romę,  and  memberahip  in  that  commonity  is 
rather  a  presumption  against,  tłum  in  fayor  of  true  re- 
ligion.    It  does  not  alter  the  case  to  introduce  the  dis- 
tinctions  which  have  been  madę  by  their  theologians, 
namely,  that  marriage  u  often  a  citU  or  natural  con- 
tract,  and  not  a  sacrament.    Thia  distinction  ia  founded 
on  merę  technicalities,  and  not  on  any  scriptural  author- 
ity,  either  direct  or  inferentiaL 

3.  It  is  neoessary,  aa  they  acknowledge,  that  a  sac- 
rament should  be  instituted  by  Christ ;  but  matrimony 
was  not  instituted  by  him,  therefore,  according  to  their 
own  rule,  it  is  no  sacrament  It  is  in  rain  for  them  to 
aay  that  Christ  instituted  the  sacrament  of  marriage, 
when  they  are  unable  to  produce  the  words  of  inatitu- 
tion,  or  to  addnce  a  single  circumstance  oonnected  with 
ita  institution.  It  is  true,  the  Council  of  Trent  most 
positi^ely,  in  their  first  canon,  afiirm  that  Christ  did  in- 
stitute  the  sacrament  of  matrimony ;  but  then  neither 
chapter  nor  yerse  is  given  to  prore  the  fact  Indeed, 
so  diyided  among  themselves  are  they  respecting  the 
time  in  which  Christ  converted  matrimony  into  a  sac- 
rament, that  the  most  discordant  opinions  exi9t  Let 
the  Roman  Catholic  Dens  speak  on  the  subject :  "  Some," 
sayś  he,  *'  say  that  it  was  instituted  when  Christ  was 
pcesent  at  the  marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  which  he  is 
said  to  honor  with  his  presence  and  bless  it  (John  ii) ; 
according  to  others,  when  Christ,  reroking  matrimony 
to  its  primeval  unity  and  indissolublenese,  rejecting  the 
bill  of  divorce,  said,  *  What  God  hath  joined  together,  let 
not  man  put  asunder*  (Matt  xix) ;  but  others  refer  its 
institution  to  the  time  of  the  forty  days  between  the 
resurrection  and  asoension,  during  which  Christ  often 
tanght  his  apostles  conceming  the  kingdom  of  God,  or 
his  Church ;  others  say  the  time  is  uncertain."  Thus  the 
institution  of  marriage  aa  a  sacrament  cannot  be  discor- 
ered  by  their  ablest  dirines.  The  Council  of  Trent  is 
unable  to  find  the  place  where  Christ  esUblished  it ; 
the  Roman  Catechism  adroitly  eyades  this  point,  and 
leaves  the  matter  in  the  same  uncertainty  as  it  fonnd  it 
We  therefore  hesitate  not  to  affirm  that,  although  mar- 
riage was  originally  instituted  by  Almighty  God,  recog- 
nised  by  Christ,  and  its  duties  explained  and  enforced 
by  the  apostles,  nevertheless  ita  institution  as  a  sacni- 
joent  cannot  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  New  Testa- 


ment  See,  besides,  £lliott*8  DdnusaHon  ofRnrnamMm^ 
eh.  xvi ;  Hagenbacb,  Hitt,  o/Dodrines  (see  Ibdex,  voL 
ii) ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen^LeaUeon^  art  Ehe ;  Her- 
zog, ReaUEncykiopSdUy  art  Ehe.  See  also  Celibacy; 
DispKMSATioN ;  Diyorce;  BIarriaob;  Sacbahbnt. 

MatrinaB.    See  Godmotiiebs. 

Matrix  Bcolesia.    See  Eccucsia. 

Matsya,  a  Sanscrit  woid,8ignifying  a/«A,  and  form- 
ing the  name,  in  Hindii  roythology,  of  the  first  aratar 
of  Yishnn.  On  that  occasion  the  preserying  deity  ia 
said  to  haye  asaumed  the  form  of  a  great  fish  shining 
like  gold,  and,  according  to  one  aocount, "  extending  a 
million  leagues,"  that  he  might  protect  the  ark  which 
contained  Satyayrata  and  the  seyen  Rhisis  with  their 
wiyes,  all  the  rest  of  the  human  race  having  been  de- 
Btroyed  by  the  deluge.  See  Moor,  Hindu  ParUheon,  a.  y. ; 
Thomas,  Diet,  qfBiog,  and  MythoL  s.  y. 

Maftan  (Heb.  Mattan',  "itnę,  a  gift,  aa  in  Gen. 
xxxiy,  12,  etc),  the  name  of  two  men  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  one  in  the  New.    See  also  Mithnitb. 

1.  (Sept  Ma^av,Mar3av  y.  r.  May^ay  aud  Ma^a^O 
The  priest  of  Baal  slain  before  his  idolatrous  altar  during 
the  reformation  instituted  by  Jehoiada  (2  Kinga  xi,  18 ; 
2  Chroń,  xxiii,  17).  &C.  876.  "  He^probably  accom- 
panied  Athaliah  from  Samaria,  and  would  thus  be  the 
first  priest  of  the  Baal-worship  which  Jehoram,  king  of 
Judah,  following  in  the  steps  of  bis  father-in-law  Ahab, 
established  at  Jerusalem  (2  Chroń,  xxi,  6, 13).  Josepbua 
(AnL  ix,  7, 8)  calls  him  Uaa^air  (Smith). 

2.  (Sept  No^ay  v.  r.  Ma^av.)  The'  father  of  the 
Shephatiah  who  was  one  of  the  noblea  that  charged  Jer- 
emiah  with  treaaon  (Jer.  xxxyiii,  1).    RC  antę  689. 

3.  (Mar^av,  Auth.yers.  "Matthan^)  The  son  of 
Eleazar  and  father  of  Jaoob,  which  last  waa  father  of 
Joeeph,  the  husband  of  the  Yirgin  Maiy  (Matt  i,  15). 
Acaording  to  tradition  he  was  a  prieat  (which  disagieea 
with  his  tribal  descent),  and  father  of  Anna,  the  mother 
of  the  same  Mary  (Niceph.  Uist,  £v,  ii,  3).  B.C.  oon- 
siderably  antę  40.    See  Genealooy  of  Jesus  CitRiar. 

Maftanah  (Heb.  Mattanah%  nsrię,  a  ^i/7,  as  in 
Gen.  xxy,  6,  etc. ;  Sept  Mav^avałiv)f  the  fifty-third  sta- 
tion  of  the  Israelites  on  the  south-eastem  edge  of  Pales- 
tine,  between  the  well  (Beer)  in  the  desert  and  Nahaliel 
(Numb.  xxi,  18, 19).  It  was  no  doubt  a  Moabitish,  or 
rather  Ammonitish  city,  and  is  placed  by  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  {Onomast,  s.  y.)  in  the  region  of  Amon,  tweWe 
miles  eastward  of  Medebah,  which  Hengstenberg  cor- 
rects  to  "  southward'*  (J^t/eam,  p.  240),  i.  e.  apparently  in 
the  plain  of  Ard  Ramadan,  perhaps  between  the  branchea 
of  wady  Waleh.  Leclerc  (ad  loc.)  suggests  that  Mat- 
tanah  may  be  the  same  with  the  mysterious  word  Vahtb 
(ver.  14;  A.V.  "what  he  did"),  sińce  the  meaning  of 
that  word  in  Arabie  is  the  same  as  that  of  Mattanah  in 
Hebrew.  This  is  nearly  the  same  with  the  explanation 
of  the  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Pseudo -Jonathan,  who 
make  it  an  appellative  for  the  well  or  Beer  just  men- 
tioned,  as  being  a  ff\ft  of  God  (see  Kennicott,  Remarks 
on  O.  T.  p.  60).     See  Exode. 

Mattani^ah  (Heb.  MaUanyah\  n;:r)«,^yi  o/jj^ 
AovaA,  also  in  the  prolonged  form  MaUanya^hu,  ^M^SCC, 
1  Chroń,  xxv,  4, 16;  2  Chroń,  xxix,  18;  Sept  Mnri&a- 
vtttc  or  Mar^apia  y.  r.  Ma^^QV  and  Bar^a^iac),  the 
name  of  seyend  men. 

1.  A  Leyite,  one  of  the  sons  of  Heman,  appointed  by 
Dayid  Tempie  singers,  and  head  of  the  ninth  claas  of 
rausicians  (1  Chroń.  xxy,  4, 16).  B.C.  1014.  He  is  poa- 
sibly  the  same  with  the  father  of  Jeiel,  and  anoestor  of 
the  Jahaziel  who  predicted  Jehoshaphafs  yictory  oycr 
the  Moabites  (2  Chroń,  xx,  14). 

2.  A  Levite  of  the  descendants  of  Asaph,  who  assist- 
ed  in  purifying  the  Tempie  at  the  reformation  under- 
taken  by  Hezekiah  (2  Chroń,  xxix,  13).     RC.  726. 

3.  The  original  name  of  Zisdkkiah  (q.  y.),  the  last 
king  of  Judah  (2  Kings  xxiy,  17).    In  like  mannerPha- 
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rach  had  changed  Łbe  ntme  of  his  brother  ElUkim  to 
lehoiakim  on  a  similar  oocaaion  (2  Kinga  xxiii,  84), 
when  he  restored  the  suocession  to  the  elder  branch  of 
Łbe  royal  famiiy  (oomp.  2  Kinga  xxui,31, 86). 

4.  An  Israelito  of  Łbe  "  sona"  (residents)  of  £Um,  wbo 
divorced  bis  Gentile  wife  afler  the  capŁiviŁy  (£zra  X| 
26).     B.C.  459. 

5.  Another  Israelite  of  tbe  '^sons"  (residents)  of  Zat- 
tu,  wbo  did  tbe  same  (Ezra  x,  27).    KC.  469.  ^ 

6.  Anotber  Israelite  of  the  "sons"  (i.  e.  inhabitants) 
of  Pabath-Moab,  wbo  did  likewise  (Ezra  x,  80).  B.C. 
459. 

7.  Another  Israelite  of  the  descendanta  (or  residents) 
of  Bani,  wbo  acted  similarly  (Ezra  x,  87).     B.C.  459. 

8.  A  desoendant  of  Asapb  (but  named  as  one  of  *'  the 
priests'  sons,*^  L  e.  perbaps  assistants,  for  Asapb  was  only 
a  Levite),  and  greatrgrandfatber  of  tbe  Zechariah  wbo 
iissisted  in  celebrating  upon  tmmpeta  the  completion  of 
tbe  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neb.  xii,  35).  RC.  much  antę 
446.  His  fatber*s  name,  Michaiab,  and  grandfather's, 
Zaccur,  present  featurea  of  identity  with  Nos.  9  and  10, 
but  in  other  respeota  the  notices  are  diiferent.  Some 
interpretera  suspect  a  oorruption  of  the  text,  and  in  that 
caae  all  discrepancies  may  be  removed. 

9.  A  Lewito,  son  of  Micah,  of-  the  famUy  of  Aaaph, 
fosadent  in  the  neigbborhood  of  Jerusalem  afler  the  ex- 
lle(lCbron.ix,15).  &acir.440.  He  ia  evidently  the 
aame  with  the  leader  of  those  wbo  offered  prayer  and 
praise  in  tbe  Tempie  after  the  captivity  (Neh«  xi,  17 ; 
adi,  8),  and  also  giiardcd  the  gates  (Neh.  xii,  25).  He 
also  appeara  to  be  tbe  same  with  the  father  of  Hasha> 
btah  and  grea^prandfatber  of  Uzzi,  mentioned  as  one 
of  tbe  chief  Lerites  in  the  same  connection  (Neh.  xii, 
22),  but  in  that  case  he  muat  bare  beeji  a  very  aged 
man  at  the  time.    See  also  No.  8. 

10.  A  Levite,  father  of  Zaocur,  and  grandfather  of 
tbe  Hanan  whom  Nehemiah  set  orer  tbe  distribution 
of  the  tithes  (Neb.  xiii,  18).  aa  considerably  anto  410. 
See  also  No.  8. 

Maftatha  (Lukę  iii,  31).    See  Mattathah,  1. 

Maftathah  (Heb.  Mattathah',  nnn^,  probably  a 
contraction  of  MoUaihiah),  tbe  name  of  a  person  in  tbe 
Old  Test.  and  of  another  in  tbe  New. 

1.  (iMarra^a,  Auth.  Yers.  "Mattatha.")  Tbe  son 
of  Natban  and  grandaon  of  David,  among  Chńst^s  ma- 
temal  anccstry  (Lukę  iii,  81).     KC.  post  1014. 

2.  (Sept.  }Ąa^^a2ra  v.  r.  Mor^a^d.)  An  Israelite 
oftbe  <'8ons"  (i.  e.  inhabitants)  of  Hasbun,  wbo  divorced 
his  Gentile  wife  after  tbe  return  from  Babylon  (Ezra  x, 
38).     B.C.  458. 

Maftathiaa  (Marrodtac),  the  Greek  form  of 
Mattatiiiah  (q.  y.),  and  standing  for  several  persons 
in  the  Apocrjrpba  and  New  Test. 

1.  One  who  supported  Ezra  in  reading  tbe  law  (1 
Eadr.  ix,  48),  the  Mattithiaii  of  Neb.  viii,  4. 

2.  The  father  of  the  Maccabnau  brothers  (1  Mace.  ii, 
1, 14, 16, 17, 19,  24,  27,  39,  45, 49 ;  xiv,  29).     See  Mao 

CABEK. 

3.  Tbe  son  of  Absalom  and  brother  oftbe  Maocabsan 
Jonathan,  the  bigh-priest  (1  Mace  xi,  70;  xiii,  U).  In 
the  battle  fought  by  tbe  latter  with  the  forces  of  Deme- 
triua  on  the  plain  of  Nasor  (tbe  oki  Hazor),  his  two  gen- 
erała Mattathias  and  Judas  alone  stood  by  him  wbcn 
hia  army  was  seized  with  a  panic  and  fled,  and  with 
their  asaistance  the  fortunes  of  the  day  were  restored. 

4.  Tbe  son  of  Simon  Maccabsus,  who  was  treacher- 
ously  murdered,  togetber  with  bis  father  and  brother,  in 
the  fortress  of  Docus,  by  Ptolenueus,  tbe  son  of  Abubus 
(1  Mace  xvi,  14).     See  Maocabbb. 

5.  One  of  tbe  three  envoys  sent  by  Nicanor  to  treat 
with  Judas  Maccabsus  (2  M*acc  xiv,  19).    Sec  Maoca- 

BBK. 

6.  Son  of  Amoe,  in  tbe  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ 
(Lukę  iii,  25). 

7.  Son  of  Semei,  in  tbe  same  catalogue  (Lukę  iii,  26). 
For  both  theae  last,  aee  Mattithiah,  6, 6. 


Mattel,  Mariub,  a  noted  Roman  Cattiolie  pRfate, 
lately  the  presiding  ofBcer  of  the  Cdlege  of  Canliziab  tt 
Romę,  and  in  ecdesiastical  dignity  ranked  neact  to  the 
pope  himaelf,  was  bom  at  Perj^h,  Stalea  of  tbe  ChoR^ 
Sepu  6, 1792 ;  was  educated  at  Romę,  and  entered  t^ 
prie8tboodinl814.  In  1832  he  i«oeived  his  appointneet 
as  cardinaL  In  December,  1860,  be  became  tbe  tśbip 
of  Oat  ia  and  legato  of  Yelletri.  Among  other  eminat 
distinctiona,  he  held  the  post  of  ^archpriest"  to  the 
Church  of  the  Yatican,  and  waa  the  prefect  of  the  esn- 
miasion  for  the  preaervation  of  St.  Peter'a  Chuzch.  He 
died  Oct.  8, 1870.  Cardinal  Mattei  waa  a  great  favctite 
of  pope  Pius  IX,  and  owed  most  of  hia  distinctsaoi  o 
hia  friend  « the  inialUble." 

Matteis  (or  Mattei),  Paoło,  an  Italian  pałoter 
and  engraver,  was  bom  near  Napks  in  1662,  and  ^fied 
in  1728.  Among  his  masterpieoes  are  the  pictures  cf 
the  **  Saviour  and  Su  Gsetano,"  in  the  cfauich  of  SU  Pad 
at  Pistoia,  and  the  **  Meeting  of  Erminia  and  the  Sbe^ 
berds,"  in  the  Muaeum  of  Yienna.  See  Łanzi,  Butary 
ofPauUifng  m  /to/y. 

Maftenai  (Heb.  Mattenay',  '^SM,  prób.  contimet- 
ed  for  Mattaniah;  SepU  Ma^^avai,  Mar3avai),  the 
name  of  three  men  after  the  exile. 

1.  An  Israelite  of  the  "•  sona"  (citizens)  of  HaithTW, 
wbo  divorced  his  Gentile  wife  aJf^r  tbe  reuim  fraa 
Babyk>n  (Ezra  x,  33).     &C.  459. 

2.  Anotber  Israelite  of  tbe  "  sons"  (or  inhabitants)  of 
Bani,  who  did  the  same  (Ezra  x,  87).    RC  459. 

3.  A  priest,  **  son"  (descendant  or  repreaentatire)  of 
Joiarib,  among  those  last  registered  in  tbe  Oki  Ten. 
(Neh.  xii,  19).    B.C.  post  536. 

Matter,  aa  oppoeed  to  mmd  or  gpirit  (q.  t.),  ia  thM 
which  oecupies  spaoe,  and  with  which  we  beoooie  ae> 
quainted  by  means  of  our  bodiiy  aenaes  or  organa  £v- 
ersrtbing  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  is  either 
mattei  or  mind,  L  e.  spiriu  Mind  is  that  which  kno<tis 
and  thinks.  Matter  is  that  which  makea  itaelf  knowa 
to  mind  by  certain  propertiea.  **The  fiiat  form  whkk 
ntatłer  assumes  ia  extenaion,  or  length,  breadth,  aod 
thickneas ;  it  then  beoomes  (oc^.  If  body  weie  iidSaite 
thera  could  be  no  Jiffttre,  which  ia  body  boonded.  Bm 
body  is  not  physical  body,  unlesa  it  paitake  of  or  is  eon- 
stituted  of  one  or  morę  of  the  elementa,  fire,  air,  earth, 
or  water"  (Monboddo,  A  neiaU  Metaphys,  b.  ii,  c  2>.  Ac- 
oording  to  Des  Cartes  the  easenoe  of  mind  ia  tktmgkty 
and  the  essenoe  of  matter  ia  adentum,  He  aaid,  Give 
me  extenaion  and  motioii,  and  I  sball  make  the  woikL 
Leibnitz  said  the  essence  of  ali  being,  whether  mind  or 
matter,  ia  forcc.  Matter  ia  an  aaaemblage  of  eimple 
forcea  or  monada.  His  system  of  pbystca  may  be  caUed 
djfnamiioal^  in  opposition  to  that  of  Newton,  which  may 
be  called  meehcatieal;  becaoae  Leibnitz  held  that  the 
monads  poasessed  a  vital  or  Uving  energy.  We  may 
explain  the  phenomena  of  matter  by  the  niovenient8  i 
ether,  by  gnvity  and  electricity ;  but  the  ultimate  Ra- 
son  of  aU  movement  is  a  foroe  primitively  commonicatcd 
at  creation,  a  foroe  which  ia  everywbere,  bot  whkh, 
wbile  it  is  preeent  in  all  bodiea,  is  differeuUy  limited; 
and  tbis  force,  this  virtne  or  power  of  acdon,  ia  inheient 
in  all  aubetances  materiał  and  apiritoaL  Created  sub- 
stances  Teceived  from  tbe  creative  sabstance  not  only 
the  faculty  to  act,  but  also  to  cxeici8e  their  activitT  each 
afler  its  own  manner.  See  Leibnitz,  De  Pritmae  PkUM- 
ophice  Emfndatiom  H  de  NoHome  St/UtoKtia^  or  A  oatwmi 
Sy$łeme  de  la  Naturę  et  de  la  Communieation  de*  iSa^ 
słanoetf  in  the  Journal  des  Savan»y  1695.  On  the  vaii- 
ous  bypotheses  to  explain  the  activtty  of  matter,  ice 
Stewart  {Ou/line*,  pt.  ii,  eh.  ii,  secU  1,  and  Act*  and  Mor. 
Po%p,  last  ediu,  vol.  ii,  note  A).    See  also  Percbptioic. 

Tbe  properties  which  have  been  predicated  as  esscn- 
tial  to  matter  are  impenetrability,extenitinn,  divi8ił»titT, 
inertia,  weighu  To  tbe  senaea  it  manifests  color,  soond, 
smell,  taste,  beat,  and  motion ;  and  by  obaerratioo  it  is 
diaoovered  to  poaaess  elasticity,  electricity,  magnetienł, 
etc    Metaphyaiciana  have  diatioguiahed  the  ąuahtiai 
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of  matter  fnto  primsry  and  lecondarf,  and  haye  said 
that  oar  knowledg«  of  the  fonner,  as  of  impenetnbility 
and  eztension,  U  elear  and  abaolute;  while  onr  knowl- 
edge  of  che  latter,  aa  of  aound  and  smeU,  is  obwara  and 
ieIaŁive.  This  distinction  fcaken  by  Dea  Cartea,  adopted 
by  Locke  and  also  by  Reid  and  Stewart,  was  rejected  by 
Kant,  ąccoiding  to  whom,  indeed,  all  oor  knowledge  ia 
Telatire.  Ocher^  wbo  do  not  doubt  the  objectire  reality 
of  maUeTf  hołd  tbat  our  knowledge  of  aU  ita  ąoalitiea  ia 
the  same  in  kind.  See  the  distinctions  precisely  atated 
and  atiennously  upheld  by  Sir  WUUam  Hamilton  (Reid's 
Work8f  notę  D),  and  ingenionaly  controverted  by  Mona. 
Emilie  Saisset,  in  Diet,  des  Sdenoes  PkUotoph,  ark  '^Ma- 
ti^re."    See  Matbhialism. 

The  roetaphysicai  history  of  tbia  term,  like  that  of 
most  others,  beguia  with  Aristotle ;  ita  theological  aig- 
nificance  may  be  said  to  begin  with  the  fint  two  yenea 
of  Genesis.  Three  ąueationa  of  theobgieal  aa  weU  aa 
philosophical  interest  grow  out  of  this  subjeGt. 

Ł  Popular  langnage,  in  spite  of  Berkeley 's  own  appeal 
to  popular  opinion,  must  be  admitted  to  be  ftamed  on  the 
hypotheais  that  matter  exuU  m  itteff,  independently  of 
any  mind  perceiving  it ;  and  theologians  have  in  generał 
been  content  to  acoept  popular  language  on  the  point, 
BO  that  the  language  of  theologians  represents  the  popu- 
lar opinion«  But  as  Berkeley^s  system  does  not,  when 
understood,  contradict  any  of  the  ordinary  fa<^  of  expe- 
rienoe,  so  the  language  crf*  the(dogians,  like  that  of  other 
non-Berkeleyans,  does  not  become  meaningless  in  con- 
aeąuence  of  the  B3*8tem  being  accepted.  For  a  system 
invented  or  advanoed  from  a  theological  motiye,  it  af- 
fects  theology  singulaiiy  little. 

It  can  hardly  be  denied,  that  a  bdief  in  the  realUy  of 
matter,  howerer  reality  may  be  defined,  is  neoessazy  to 
orthodox  Christianity.  The  narratiye  of  the  Creation 
becomes  meaningless,  or  at  least  deceptiye,  if  the  tbings 
created  be  no  morę  than  ^  permanent  possibilitiea  of 
aensation,"  things  tbat  tootdd  be  peroeiyed,  or  rather 
groups  of  phenomena  that  toould  make  impiessions,  if 
there  were  any  minds  plaoed  ready  to  obserye  them, 
which  there  are  not;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,eyen  Berke- 
ley's  S3'8tem  oonfuses  or  obacures  the  notion  of  creation. 
The  ezistence  of  a  materiał  substance  means,  according 
to  hlm,  that  some  mind  or  minds  are  affected  with  cer- 
tain  sensadons,  from  a  cause  extemal  to  themselyes. 
Now  in  this  there  is  nothing  to  oonfiict  with  Christian 
doctrine;  when  we  say  that  God  created  all  materiał 
substances,  we  shall  mean,  on  this  bypotbesis,  that  he  is 
the  sole  and  ulUmate  cause  of  the  laws,  eztemal  to  cre- 
ated minds,  whereby  their  consciouaness  is  modified  in 
the  yarious  ways  which  we  aacribe  to  the  presence  of 
matter. 

So  far,  then,  all  is  elear.  If  Berkeley  bas  not  yet 
giyen  any  support  to  the  doctrines  of  religion,  he  cer- 
uinly  has  not  assailed  them.  But  when  we  come  to 
the  part  of  his  theory  which  was  to  confute  atheism,  it 
is  morę  possible  to  bring  him  into  collision  with  that 
Keyelation  which  he  undertakes  to  defend.  Matter,  it 
is  said,exists  In  yirtue  of  being  perceiyed  by  a  mind: 
e.  g.  **  my  inkstand  exist8,"  means  ^  my  mind  has  a 
group  of  sensations,  simultaneous  or  successire,  which  I 
dcscribe  as  seeing  and  feeling  a  glass  inkstand,  hearing 
it  ring  when  struck  or  thrown  down,  etc.,  or  otherwise 
as  being  oonscioiis  of  the  presence  of  a  bard,  smooth, 
lound,  hollow  body,  of  a  heayy,  grayish,  transparent  sub- 
stance." But  if  I  go  out  of  the  roum,  I  belieye  that  my 
inkstand  stilł  exists,  tbough  no  longer  perceiyed  by  me. 
What  do  I  mean  by  this,  on  the  idealistic  hypotłieeis? 
We  haye  rejected  the  answer, "  You  mean  that  you  be- 
lieye that,  if  you  went  into  the  room  again,  you  would 
again  experience  the  same  sensations."  In  the  firsŁ 
place,  I  do  i?i«an  morę  than  that^  though  I  am  unable  to 
proye  that  anything  morę  than  that  is  tnie.  And  fur- 
ther,  as  bas  been  said  aboye,  unless  the  inkstand  exi8ts 
when  not  seen,  how  is  it  tnie  that  the  Creator  caused 
the  flint,  sand,  idkali,  copper  and  zinc  ore,  etc.,  of  which 
i(  la  madei  to  exiBt  agea  before  they  were  diBcoyered 


and  osed,  and  awtaina  the  manufactured  prodnct  of  hb 
worka  in  being  now  ? 

To  these  objections  tbe  aenaationalist  haa  no  answer  i 
the  Berkeleyan  haa.  '*  When  you  say  that  the  inkstand 
exist8  in  your  absenoe,  you  mean  that  when  it  is  not 
perceiyed  by  your  mind,  it  is  perceiyed  by  some  mind 
or  other.  Your  only  notion  of  existenoe  (except  the 
exiBtenoe  of  a  mind,  a  conscious  subject)  is  of  exi8tenoe 
as  the  object  of  conscionsness  of  a  mind.  If  you  be- 
lieye, as  you  doubtlesB  do»  that  matter  exi8ts  abeolutely, 
not  only  in  relation  to  tbe  finite  minda  that  peroeiye  it, 
you  are  bound  to  admit  that  there  is  an  infinite  mind, 
which  always  peioeiyea  all  matter  exi8tent,  eyen  what 
ia  peroeiyed  by  no  other  mind." 

Injuatioe  is  done  to  Berkeley  by  a  sensationalist  phi- 
losopher,  if  he  regarda  the  negatiye  part  of  hia  S3r8tem, 
the  deniid  of  an  objectiye  subatiatum  to  materiał  phe- 
nomena, aa  separate  from  this,  its  positiye  part.  BÓke« 
ley  was  a  reał  ideałist,  not  a  mutilated  or  inconsistent 
sensationalist;  and  any  one  wbo  denies  an  objectiye 
subetratum  to  matter,  but  does  not  recognise  ita  abaolute 
existenoe  aa  an  object  of  conscionsness  to  a  neoeasarily 
exiBting  mind,  is  not  taking  half  Berkełey*a  syatem  and 
leaying  the  other  half,  but  framing  a  new  one,  suggest- 
ed,  it  may  be,  by  Berkeley's,  but  essentially  diiferent 
fitom  it  His  religious  philoaopby  was  not  an  amiable 
excrescence  on  his  metaphjrsical,  but  an  eesential  cor* 
relatiye  to  it;  and  therefore  his  system  has  no  sceptical 
teudency.  Neither  doea  it  seem  iair  to  charge  it  with  a 
tendency  to  pantheism  (Mansel's  Prolegomena  Logiea, 
App.  B) ;  for  God  is  disttnguished  adequateły,  on  the 
one  band,  from  the  created  objects,  L  e.  groups  of  ideas, 
which  heperceiyes;  on  the  other,  from  the  created  minds 
which  he  causes  to  peioeiye  the  same  objecta.  But  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  the  system,  aublime  as  is  the 
picture  it  giyes  of  the  Creator'8  relation  to  his  uniyerse, 
does  not  reałly,  by  implication,  lower  our  yiew  of  his  na- 
turę and  his  dealings  with  it. 

What,  on  this  bypotbesis,  do  we  mean  ^rben  we  say 
that  God  madę  the  materiał  woild?  That  he  caused, 
and,  haying  begun,  contiuues  to  cause,  created  intelli- 
gences  to  reoeiye  certain  impressions,  under  oertain  laws 
of  sequence  and  coexiBtenoe.  But  morę  than  this.  We 
mean  also  that  God  himself,  when  he  created,  began  to 
peroeiye  certain  ideas  aa  reaL  Now  tbia  is  almost  shock- 
ingly  contradictory  to  the  generaily-receiyed  nodon  of 
an  etemal  present  in  the  diyine  mind ;  and  it  is  bard 
to  see  that  it  does  not  contradict  the  doctrines  of  hia 
etemal  foreknowledge  and  immutability.  Donbtless 
God  began  (on  this  bypotbesis)  to  be  conscious  of  the 
world  at  his  own  merę  will,  and  not,  aa  we  do,  from  an 
extemal  cause.  But  his  naturę  seems  lowered,  if  we 
confess  that  by  hia  creating  we  mean  that  he  caused 
certain  ideas  to  become  present  to  hb  mind,  which  there- 
fore were  not  present  to  it  before.  We  haye,  in  fact,  a 
curious  oonyerse  of  pantheism.  Panttieism  (as  the  term 
b  oommonly  used)  merges  the  personal  God  in  union 
with  the  uniyeise,  a  uniyerse  oonsisting  of  matter,  or 
spirit,  or  both.  Herę  the  personality  as  well  as  the  spir- 
ituality  of  the  Etemal  is  preseryed;  but  instead  of  hb 
being  so  merged  in  the  world  as  to  deify  it,  the  world  u 
so  merged  in  him  as  to  introduce  its  own  finite  and  mu- 
table  ąualities  into  hb  naturę. 

Creation  is  a  mystery  on  any  bypotbesis.  On  any 
bypotbesis,  God,  at  some  finite  tiroe,  came  into  new  re- 
lationa  with  things  that  are  not  God.  He  assumed  new 
charactetB  (as  those  of  Creator,  Presenrer,  Kuler,  Judge) 
which  he  had  not  before;  and  we  must  belieye  tfab  to 
be  without  any  change  in  hb  naturę,  or  eyen  in  hb  pui^ 
pose.  Whether  thb  necessary  difficulty  b  aggrayated 
by  the  above  form  of  stating  it ;  whether  the  theory  of 
creation  in  tbe  diviue  mind  impUes  morę  of  a  change  of 
naturę  than  that  of  a  creation  of  things  extemal  to  it, 
may  be  a  question.  It  is  one  that  at  least  deseryes  to  be 
stated.  If  it  be  admitted  that  idealbm  b  not  logically 
opposed  to  Christianity  on  this  ground,  there  remain 
only  two  sUghter  objecUona  to  it. 
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Exutence  has,  on  this  hypotheBis,  a  twofold  aspect. 
Things  matenal  exiBt,  absolutely  as  being  perceived  by 
God,  relatively  as  being  caused  by  God  to  be  perceived 
by  his  sensitiY-e  creatures.  Now  if,  to  avoid  tfae  objec- 
tion  above  stated,  it  be  said  that  while  creation  existed 
etemally  in  the  purpose  of  God,  so  that  his  works  were 
always  known  to  him,  yet  it  may  be  said  that  crea- 
tion had  a  beginning  in  time,  when  Crod  flnt  madę  it 
known  to  other  intelligenoes  than  his  own.  In  itself, 
no  doubt,  this  would  be  inadequate  as  an  account  of 
creation,  however  fair  a  defence  it  might  be  against  the 
charge  of  introducing  change  into  the  divine  purpose  or 
thought  And  it  just  stops  sbort  of  making  the  woild 
etemal,  though  it  comes  dangerously  near  to  it.  It  may 
be  added  that  the  hypothesis  of  a  subjectire  creation  is 
not  inyented  on  behalf  of  this  system.  One  of  the  rec- 
ognised  explanations  of  the  double  account  of  the  crea- 
tion in  Genesis  Is  that  the  former  or  Elohbtic  narrative 
describes  the  order  in  which  God*s  purpose  was  madę 
known  to  the  holy  angels,  the  seoond  that  in  which  it 
was  executed. 

But  the  reality  (in  whaterer  sense)  of  the  materiał 
uniYerse  is  presuppoeed,  not  only  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
creation,  but  in  that  of  the  sacraments,  insomuch  that 
*^  mattei^'  is  used  as  a  technical  term  in  lelation  to  them, 
descńbing  one  of  their  essential  reąuisites.  Speaking 
generaliy,  any  hypothesis  that  allows  the  reality  of  roat- 
ter  would  be  soffident,  and  therefore  the  idealistic,  sińce 
it  does  make  matter,  in  an  intelligible  sense,  reaL  The 
command  to  use  certain  materiał  substances,  and  the 
promise  of  certain  spiritual  effects  to  follow  on  their  use, 
is  not  evacuated  if  we  describe  their  use  as  **  taking  the 
known  means  to  oceasion,  to  our  own  mind  and  otheni, 
including  the  dirine,  certain  states  of  consciousnees." 
But  it  seems  hard  to  see  how  the  theory  can  fail  to  af- 
fect  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  Eucharist.  If  the  pres- 
ence  of  a  body  means  the  fact  that  iu  bodily  properties 
are  manifest  to  all  intelligenoes  capable  of  obserring 
them,  then  a  presence  of  a  body,  reid  but  not  sensible, 
becomes  self-contradictoiy.  If,  however,  the  point  be 
urged  with  sufficient  boldness,  that  abeolute  truth  is  not 
"  truth  relatire  to  all  intelligenoes,"  but  truth  relative 
to  the  Infinite  intelligence,  then  it  is  of  course  possible 
to  believe  that  God  regards  that  as  present  which  mmn 
does  not  recognise  as  present  by  the  ordinary  test  of 
manifesting  the  properties,  in  manifesting  which  bodily 
presence  consists;  and  this  will,  by  an  adherent  of  the 
system,  be  reg«rded  as  constttuting  a  real  but  not  sensi- 
ble presence. 

II.  Whether  matter  exists  only  in  rirtue  of  minds  to 
which  it  bears  relation,  or  whether  it  exists  in  itself, 
the  source  ofits  bemg  must  be  determined.  For  not 
even,  if  it  be  said  that  matter  is  a  modę  of  the  mind  of  a 
spirit,  is  it  yet  proved  that  matter  is  not  self-caused  or 
etemal:  it  might  be  a  necessary  modę  of  an  etemal 
Spiritus  thought,  and  so  coetemal  with  his  being.  Uow- 
evcr,  the  motires  that  have  led  to  the  belief  in  the  eter- 
nity of  matter  have  tteen,  in  generał,  such  as  would  in- 
Tolve  a  belief  in  its  independence.  It  is  conceding 
either  too  much  or  too  little  to  make  matter  merely 
the  thought  of  God,  yet  a  thought  which  he  never  was 
without,  and  without  which  hc  could  not  have  existed. 
Etemal  matter  was  usually  conceived  as  an  antitheistio 
power,  whether  active  or  passire ;  sometimes  so  passive 
as  to  be  no  morę  than  an  imperfect  medium  for  the  di- 
vine  operat ion.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  frame  a 
system  in  which  matter  should  have  a  8nbjective  eter- 
nity, sińce  such  a  system  has  never  yet  been  received. 
It  has  already  been  pointed  out,  however,  that  such  a 
system  is  a  conceirable  coroUary  of  Berkeley'8.  But, 
supposing  matter  to  be  something  cxtemal  to  the  di- 
vine  mind  which  (all  theists  will  probably  admit)  knows 
or  contemf)lates  it,  what  is  the  relation  t>etween  the 
two?  Is  one  the  work  of  the  other,  or  are  they  both 
independent? 

Strictly  speaking,  there  are  threc  possible  answen  to 
tlus  ąuestion,  viz.  that  matter  is  the  product  of  mind, 


that  mind  is  the  product  of  matter,  and  that  the  two 
independent.  But  the  seoond,  in  this  exact  form,  has 
probably  neyer  been  maintained.  Matter,  bein^  tiiaet- 
ire,  cannot  be  conoeiyed  as  producing,  miłess  it  be  firrt 
personified.  Materialism,  howerer,  or  regardłn^  mind 
as  a  modę  of  matter,  is  a  fair  representatlye  of  this 
Setting  this  on  one  side,we  come  to  the  choioe 
the  two  other  altematires,  that  matter  is  the  work  tł 
mind,  and  that  it  is  ooeternai  with  mind — between  the- 
ism  and  dualism. 

The  Jewish  and  Christian  religions  are  tbdstie :  most 
other  religions  of  any  daim  to  depth  or  speculatire  ralo? 
are  dualistic.  Atteropts  to  import  dualism  into  Chji»- 
tianity  have  been  numerous,  but  it  has  in  erery  »f;e 
been  so  obvious  that  the  hybrid  system  was  incc«5L4- 
ent — for  if  Christianity  was  a  coherent  system,  its  ao- 
thoritatiye  documents  denounced  dualism,  and  its  io- 
stiuctiye  oonsdousness  rejectad  it — that  it  is  UDDeoeaaanr 
to  reopen  a  ąuestion  which  is  practically  dosed.  All 
who  claim  to  be,  strictly  speaking,  theists,  would  dow 
admit  the  prerogatiye  of  creation  to  belong  to  God  in 
the  fuUest  sense.  It  will  be  cnough  here  to  dassify  the 
forms  of  dualism  which  haye  either  been  opposed  to  the 
theistic  doctrine  of  Christianity,  or  which  it  has  been 
sought  to  amalgamate  with  it,  as  they  refcr  to  the  sub- 
ject  before  us,  all  of  them  being  separately  and  fiiUy 
noticed  elsewhere.    See  Duausm. 

1.  The  Buddhistic  dualism  assnmea  two  etemal  and 
impersonal  principles,  matter  and  spirit.  Finite  and 
(eminently)  human  naturę  exbts  in  yirtue  of  the  anion 
or  coUision  of  the  two;  they  are  not  only  the  good  and 
eyil,  but  the  positiye  and  negatiye  dements  of  exist- 
ence :  existence  consists  in  partaking  of  both,  aa  the 
Hegellan  system  makes  it  consist  in  the  union  of  being 
and  nothing.  The  yictory  of  the  human  spirit  is  to  be 
free  from  matter,  and  one  with  all  pure  spirit ;  but  sińce 
nutter  as  well  as  spirit  is  necessary  to  existence,  thit 
pure  bdng,  though  not  concdyed  as  nothingnesa,  is  nn- 
distinguishable  from  it. 

2.  The  Manichiean  dualism  (to  use  the  name  of  its 
most  famoiM  and  permanently  vital  form,  for  a  i^stem 
not  confined  to  the  Manichnan  sect,  or  those  affiliated  to 
it)  assuroes  two  etemal  prindples,  matter  and  iptrit,  of 
which  both  are  morę  or  less  distinctly /)fr«m(/ilia/.  Tbe 
strange  and  grotesąue  mythology  by  which  the  Mani- 
chaums  (in  the  stricter  sense)  accounted  for  the  inter- 
mixture  pf  good  and  eyil  in  the  world,  may  haye  been 
meant  to  be  understood  allegorically ;  but  this  is  hanUy 
likdy — the  allegory  is  too  yiyid  to  haye  been  k-ss  tłum 
a  my  th,  in  the  minds  of  its  hearers,  if  not  of  its  inyent- 
ors.  Two  powers  which  make  war  on  each  other,  which 
deyour  and  assimilate  from  each  others'  substance,  or 
create  and  beget  from  their  own,  are  strangdy  pemosl 
if  regarded  as  abstractions;  indeed,  the  best  reason  for 
thinking  them  so  is  that,  if  the  Manichiean  coanogonr 
be  taken  literally,  the  etemal  Spirit  is  wondeifully  car* 
nal.  But  because  a  system  is  unphiloeophical  or  incon- 
sistent,  if  understood  in  the  natural  way,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  it  ought  to  be  understood  otherwise :  there  be- 
ing such  things  as  inconsistent  systems.  It,  howeyer, 
is  to  be  remembered  that  Manich«anism  alwars  nain- 
tained  an  esoteric  doctrine,  which  may  have  ałłegorized 
the  known  gross  one. 

8.  The  PUtonic  dualism  (if  one  may  take  a  title  fiom 
a  single  cnundation  of  it — it  does  not  appear  to  haye 
been  a  consistent  or  pennanent  conyiction  with  Plato) 
assumes  an  etemal  personal  Spirit,  acting  on  an  etemal 
impersonal  matter.  Out  of  this  he  produces  all  thinga 
that  are :  not  deriying  them  from  his  own  being,  lest  he 
should  impoyerish  himself,  yet  being  in  a  real  sense 
their  author.  Matter  is  conceiyed  as  negatiyely  bat 
not  positiydy  evil — uiuible  to  be  madę  entirely  good, 
eyen  by  the  entirely  good  Spirit — and  passiyely  bot  oot 
actiyely  resisting  his  wilL 

4.  The  generał  character  of  Gnoetic  systems  was  not 
strictly  dualistic. .  They  assuroed  two  etemal  prindpies 
of  spirit  and  matter,  of  which  the  first  at  leaat  was  ooo- 
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ceived,  morę  or  less  distincUyi  as  personal :  but  matter 
was  madę  into  finite  beings,  not  by  the  action  of  the 
etemal  Spirit,  but  of  a  created  or  generated  one ;  wbo, 
thougb  not  etemal,  held  a  place  so  exalted  as  to  be  prac- 
tically  a  third  God;  and  uaurped,  morę  or  less,  the  bad 
eminence  of  the  etemal  matter,  sińce,  in  opposition  to 
orthodoK  Chiistians,  it  was  necessaiy  to  dbtinguish  him 
fiom  the  etemal  SpiriL    See  Demiuhge. 

The  most  ancient  form  of  dualism,  the  Persiao,  does 
not  come  in  for  consideration  here,  aa  its  antithesis  is  not 
between  spirit  and  matter,  but  between  light  and  dark- 
ness.  Owing  to  its  antiquity,  the  distinction  between 
personal  and  impersonal  principles  is  not  formulated  iu 
it. 

III.  Has  matter  ever  esisted  abstracted  fiom  those 
Gonditions  of  concrete ybrm  in  whlch  we  meet  with  it? 
The  third  and  fourth  of  the  forms  of  dualism  just  enu- 
merated  make  their  cosmogony  depend  on  the  distinc- 
tion devised  by  Anaxagoras,  and  formulated  by  Aristo- 
tle,  between  matter  and  form.  If  matter  be  conoeived 
as  etemal,  and  yet  a  creation  by  a  spiritual  Being  be  in 
some  sense  admitted,  this  is  necessary.  If  matter  be 
beUeved  to  be  itself  the  work  of  a  Spirit,  it  is  possible, 
but  by  no  means  necessary,  still  to  belie^e  that  he  first 
created  matter,  and  then  formed  it.  Such  was,  perhaps, 
the  generał  riew  of  the  scholastic  period  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  term :  the  belief  recognised  absolute  crea- 
tion by  God  out  of  nothing,  while  it  left  a  meaning  for 
the  ArisŁotelian  distinction  which  was  familiar.  It 
seemed  to  derive  dtrect  support  from  the  narrative  of 
the  creation  in  Gen.  i,  2.  But  it  is  eyident  that  the 
word  "without  form/'  in  this  passage,  is  not  to  be 
pressed  in  so  strict  a  philosophicid  sense :  if  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  were  less  generał,  it  would  still  follow 
fh>m  the  fact  that  the  "  formless"'  matter  is  already  called 
(not  the  uniyerse  merely,  but)  **  the  earth."  It  there- 
fore  foUows  that  the  scriptural  or  Christian  doctrine  of 
creation  admits,  but  does  not  require,  the  complication 
of  this  intermediate  step.  It  probably  is  ignored  by  al- 
most  all  modern  thought  on  the  subject :  in  the  last  age 
of  scholasticism.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  still  continued  to 
assume  it,  and  his  critic  Digby  thought  it  needless. — 
Blunt,  Diet,  of  TheoU  s.  v.    Sce  Creation. 

Matter,  Jaoques,  a  noted  French  historian  and 
philosopher,  was  bom  in  Alt-£ckendorf,  Alsace,  May  81, 
1791.  His  parents  wera  Germans,  and,  though  living 
under  French  rule,  lemained  trae  to  the  fatherland. 
Jacques,  howerer,  was  tanght  French  from  his  child- 
hood,  as  he  was  expected  to  take  a  position  under  the 
French  govemmenL  He  was  intended  for  the  legał 
profeseion,  and,  after  enjoying  the  best  educational  ad- 
vantages  of  private  instractons  was  sent  to  the  gymna- 
sium  at  Strasburg,  and  then  entered  as  a  student  at  the 
Unirersity  of  Gottingen,  Germany,  where  he  enjoyed 
the  instraction  and  association  of  Heeren,  the  noted  his- 
torian, and  Eichhom,  the  celebrated  Orientalist.  He  re- 
moved  to  Paris  with  a  diplomatic  career  in  view,  at- 
tended  the  lectures  of  the  Faculty  of  Letteni,  and  wrote 
his  Euai  hisłorique  sur  Fścole  d^Alexandtie  (published 
in  1820),  which,  crowned  by  the  afcademy  in  1816,  gave 
him  a  reputation  among  those.  French  scholars  who 
were  interesled  in  German  eradiiion.  By  favor  of 
Boyer-Collard  and  Guizot,  he  received  in  l'8I9  a  profe8»- 
orship  in  the  College  of  Strasburg,  which  he  exchanged 
two  years  afterwards  for  the  directorship  of  the  gymnasi- 
um  and  the  professorship  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the 
Protestant  academy  of  the  same  city.  Applying  him- 
aelf  to  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  philoeophy, 
he  wrote  Uutoire  criłigue  du  Gnosticisme  (Paris,  1828,  2 
Yols.  8vo ;  2d  ed.  I84a-44, 3  vols.  8vo),  and  Iłistoire  uni- 
tersełU  derŹglise  Chritienne  (1829^32, 3  yols.;  2d  edit. 
1888).  In  1828  he  was  appointed  inspector  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Strasburg,  and,  in  1831,  corresponding  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  His  treatise  he  rinfiu- 
enc€  des  tnoeurt  sur  Us  his  et  des  lois  sur  les  moeurs  (Par- 
is, 1882)  receiyed  from  the  academy  the  extraordinary 
piize  of  10,000  franca.    In  1832  he  was  appointed  by 


Guizot  generał  inspector  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Paris,  and 
remoyed  to  that  city.  Among  his  later  productions  are, 
Histoire  de*  doctrines  moraies  elpolitiques  des  trois  der" 
nkrs  siedes  (183&-87, 8  yols.)  i—De  raffaiblissemeni  des 
idies  ei  de*  łiudea  morale*  (1841)  i^StheUing  et  la  philo' 
sopkie  de  la  iMture  (1842) : — />e  Vetat  morale  politigue 
et  UUeraire  de  rAUemagne- (18A7,  2  yols.)  .^Histoire  de 
la  pkUosophie  dam*  ses  rapport*  avec  la  reHgion  (1864) : 
— Philoaophit  de  la  reUgion  (1857, 2  yols) : — Morale,  phi- 
losophie  de*  motur*  (1860) : — 8t.  Martin,  phHos,  tncormu 
(1962)  i^Emmanuel  de  Swedemborg  (1868):— Z>  Mysti- 
cisme  en  France  aux  temps  de  Findon  (1864).  He  has 
aiso  written  oocasional  treatises  conceming  schools  and 
education,  and  numerous  articles  in  the  Dictioimaire  de 
la  corwtrsation  and  other  cycloptedias.  He  died  at 
Strasburg  June  23, 1864. 

Matthfil,  Christian  Friedrich  von,  a  noted  Grer- 
man  theologian,  was  bom  in  Thuring^a  in  1744;  was 
edttcated  at  the  Uniyeraity  of  Leipsic,  and  immediately 
upon  the  completion  of  his  studies  became  rector  of  the 
Gymnasium  at  Moscow.  While  here  he  deyoted  him- 
self  to  a  critical  study  of  the  Greek  fathers  of  the  Church, 
and  published  editions  of  the  writings  of  Chrysostom, 
Basil  the  Great,  and  otheis.  He  was  promoted  to  a 
professorship  in  the  uniyersity  about  1776,  but  in  1785 
gUdly  accepted  the  position  of  rector  at  Meissen — this 
affording  him  an  opportunity  to  return  to  his  fatherland. 
In  1789  he  was  called  to  the  Uniyersity  of  Wittenberg, 
whence  he  again  retumed  to  Moscow  in  1805.  He  died 
in  Russia  Sept.  26, 181 1.  Matthfli,  besides  patristic  stud- 
ies, deyoted  hiniBelf  largely  to  exegesis.  He  edited 
the  commentary  of  Euthymius  Zigabenus  on  the  Gos- 
pels,  with  notes,  and  Nemesius  of  Emesa  on  the  Naturę 
of  MaiL  But  his  most  celebrated  critical  labor  is  his 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  for  which  he  madę  an 
extensiye  collation  of  manuscripts;  though,  as  he  chiefly 
fołlowed  the  authority  of  one  class,  the  Byzantine,  his 
edition  is  less  yaluable  in  itself  than  as  a  collection  of 
materials  for  the  further  labors  of  the  critical  editor.  A 
second  edition  of  this  Testament  appeared  in  1808-7,  in  8 
yols.  8yo.  The  work  is  entitled  Novum  Test,  Grace  et  La' 
tine :  Textum  dermo  recensuU,  varia*  Lectiones  tuimęuam 
antea  rulgatets  coBegił,  seholia  Graca  addidit,  animadver" 
siane*  crilica*  a^^ecU,  etc.  (Rigas,  1782-88, 12  yols.  8yo). 
The  competent  judgment  of  Michaelis  pronounces  its 
great  yalue  in  few  words.  He  says:  ''He  has  madę 
his  collection  of  yarious  readings  with  great  labor  and 
diligence ;  he  found  in  his  MSS.  a  oonfirmation  of  many 
readings,  whlch  I  should  haye  hardly  expected,  because 
they  are  found  in  MSS.  of  a  diiferent  kind  and  of  a  dif- 
ferent  country  from  those  which  he  used ;  nay,  eyen 
those  of  the  Western  edition,  of  which  he  speaks  with 
the  utmost  contempt,  he  has  conoborated  by  the  eyi- 
dence  of  his  Moscow  MSS.  This  edition  is  abeolutely 
necessary  for  eyeiy  man  who  is  engaged  in  the  criticism 
of  the  Greek  TestamenU"  See  Doring,  Gekhrt*  TheoL 
Deuischhmd*  d,  W*»  u.  W*  Jarh,  yoL  ii,  s.  y.;  Home, 
IntroeL  to  the  CriL  Studg  ofthe  Scripture*  ;  Kitto,  Cydop, 
BibL  Lit,  yoL  iii,  s.  y. 

Mattheeus,  Cantacuzenus,  co-emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  far-more  illustri- 
ous  John  V  Cantacuzenus  (Johannes  YI).  At  twenty- 
one,  four  years  before  he  was  of  age,  he  was  associated 
by  his  father  in  the  supremę  goyemment  as  a  means  of 
checking  the  rebellion  of  John  Paheologus.  This  meas- 
ure  of  Cantacuzenus,  howeyer,  owing  to  the  popularity 
of  Palseologus,  faiłed  in  its  design,  and  in  1855  the  asso- 
ciate  emperors,  father  and  son,  were  compełled  to  abdi- 
cate  the  throne  in  fayor  of  their  riyal.  Mattlueus  now 
retired  with  his  father  to  a  monastic  life  in  the  oonyents 
of  Mount  Athos.  He  married  Irenę  Palieologina,  and 
tiecame  the  father  of  six  children.  His  death,  preceding 
that  of  lus  father,  occurred  towards  the  end  of  the  14th 
century.  He  was  a  man  of  much  leamiog,  and  the  au- 
thor  of  yarious  works,  mostly  Biblicfd  commentaries, 
seyeral  of  which  are  still  extant  in  MS.  The  one  enti- 
tled Commaiarii  m  Catitioa  Canticorum  has  been  pub- 
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lished.    See  Smitb,  DicL  of  Grtek  and  Roman  Biocra- 
phjf  and  Mj/thohgyj  b.  v. 

Mat^than  (Matt.  i,  15).    See  Matta:?. 

Mat^that  {yiar^ar^  prób.  some  form  of  tbe  name 
McUtkan)f  the  name  of  Łwo  mea  mentioned  onlj  in  the 
New  Test.  as  matemal  ance&tors  of  Jesus.  See  Geke- 
ALOOY  OF  Jesus  Ciiiust. 

1.  The  eon  of  Levi  and  father  of  Jorim,  of  the  pri- 
vaie  linę  between  David  and  Zerubbabel  (Lukę  iii,  29). 
aC.  post  C23. 

2.  The  son  of  anoŁher  Levi,and  father  of  the  Eli  who 
was  the  father  of  the  Yirgin  Mary  (Lukę  iii,  24).  B.C 
oonsiderably  antę  22. 

Matthe^laa  {Ma^t)\ac  r.  r.  Mai|Xac,  Yalg.  Marę- 
a»),  a  oomipt  Greek  form  (1  Esdr.  ix,  19)  of  the  Ma- 
ASEiAH  (q.  V.)  of  the  Uebrew  text  (Ezra  x,  8).  **The 
reading  of  the  Sept.,  which  is  followed  in  the  A.V.,  might 
eaaily  arise  from  a  mbtake  between  the  uncial  O  and  S 
(C)"  (Smith). 

Matthea,  Karl,  a  Lutheran  minister  in  the  duchy 
of  Altenburg,  in  Germany,  was  bom  Dec  26,  1811,  at 
Eisenberg.  His  early  studies  were  pursued  at  the  lyce- 
um  of  bis  natiye  toivn,  and  in  1830  be  entered  the  Uni- 
▼ersity  of  Jena  as  a  student  of  theology.  After  com- 
pleting  his  studies  in  1883,  he  spent  scYcral  years  in  the 
capadty  of  family  tutor  and  as  a  teacher,  and  finally,  in 
1848,  became  the  pastor  of  Ober-Amsdorf.  In  1864  he 
was  transferred  to  Bomshain,  where  he  died  suddenly 
July  3, 1866.  Matthes  possessed  in  a  rare  degree  the 
love  and  esteem  of  his  acquaintances,  who  applied  to 
him  the  saying  of  Luther,  "He  Uved  what  we  preach." 
His  ripe  culture,  theological  knowledge,  and  penetrating 
judgment  find  expre80ion  in  his  works,  which  comprise 
a  L(k>m  Philip  MelancthorCs  (of  which  a  second  edition 
appeared  in  1846)  and  a  Yerffldchende  Symbolik  (pub- 
lished  in  1854).  In  the  latter  year  he  assumed  the  pnb- 
lication  of  the  A  Ugemetne  hirddiche  Chronik,  a  bricf  but 
comprehensire  annual,  reviewing  important  matters  in 
the  Aeld  of  Chuich  and  theology.    (G.  M.) 

Mafthew  (Hiar^aioc  v.  r.  Ma^^aZoc),  one  of  the 
apostles  and  erangelists.  In  the  foUowing  account  of 
him  and  his  Gospel  we  freely  use  the  articles  in  Kitto*8 
and  Smith*8  Dictionaries. 

I.  Hit  Name.  —  Acoording  to  Gesenius,  the  names 
MaUhams  and  MatUiitu  are  both  contractions  of  Mai" 
tathias  (n;;innc,  "  gift  of  Jehorah ;"  SŁÓdiapoc,  etóio- 
Toc)i  a  common  Jewish  name  after  the  exile.  See  Mat- 
TiTuiAH.  Matthew  had  also  the  name  of  Leei  (Mark 
ii,  14;  Lukę  t,  27).  In  the  catalogues — Mark  iii,  18; 
Ldke  vi,  15 — he  is  ooupled  with  Thomas,  which  has 
given  rise  to  the  not  altogether  unfounded  conjecture 
that  Matthew  was  the  twin  brotber  of  Thomas  (DIKn, 

a  titin)f  wbose  real  name,  according  to  Eusebius,  //.  £. 
1, 13,  was  Judas,  and  that  they  were  both  "  brethren  of 
our  Ijord*'  (Donaldson,  Ja$kar,  p.  10 ;  comp.  Malt.  xiii, 
55 ;  Mark  yi,  8).  This  last  supposition  would  account 
for  Matthew's  immediate  obedience  to  the  cali  of  Christ, 
but  is  hardly  consisŁent  with  the  indeflniteness  of  the 
words  with  which  he  is  introduced — Ar^ptawoy  Mard. 
\iyófŁ.  (Matt.  ix,  9);  TtXwvriv  ópóftari  Aevtu  (Lukę  v, 
27) — or  the  unbelief  of  our  Lord's  brothers  (John  vii,  5). 
Heracleon,  as  quoted  by  Ciem.  A]ex  (Sfrom,  iv,  11),  men- 
tions  Levi  as  well  as  Matthew  among  the  early  teachers 
who  did  not  sufler  martyrdom.  Origen  also  {Contr, 
Cels,  i,  sec  62  [48])  speaks  of  o  Aeprfę  T(\ti}tnjc  Ako\ov' 
dtjoac  Ttp  'lriooVt  together  with  "Matthew  the  publi- 
can  ;*'  but  the  names  AtfSrię  and  Awtc  are  by  no  means 
ideutical,  and  there  is  a  hesitation  about  his  langtia^ 
which  shows  that  even  then  the  tradition  was  hardly 
trustworthy.  The  attempt  of  Theod.  Hase  (BiM.  Brem. 
V,  475)  to  identify  Levi  with  the  apostle  Lebbteus  is  an 
example  of  misapplied  ingenuity  which  dcseryes  littlc 
attention  (comp.  Wolf.  Cur.  ad  Marc  ii,  14).  The  dis- 
tinction  between  Levi  and  Matthew  has,  howerer,  becn 
maintained  by  Grotius  (though  he  acknowledges  that  the 


Yoioe  of  antiquity  is  againsŁ  him,  **  et  i 
cumstantise"),  Michaeiis,  De  Wette, 
But  it  is  in  the  highesi  degree  improbabie  tfaat 
publicans  sbould  have  been  cailed  hy  Chrisl  in  the 
words,  at  the  same  place,  and  with  the 
circamttanoes  and  con8eqoences;  and  that,  wbilc  one 
came  an  apoetle,  the  other  dropped  cntiiely  oot  of  \ 
ory.  Still  less  can  we  acąniesce  in  the  hypotbesis  affSki- 
fert  {Urępr.  d,  ertt^  Kemotu  Ev,  p.  59)  and  Ewakl  {Un^ 
Erst.  Ev.  p.  344:  ChristuSj  p.  299,  821)  that  tbe  nse 
"  Matthew"  is  due  to  the  Greek  editor  of  Mattbew^s  G^>ś- 
pel,  who  substitated  it  by  an  eiror  in  the  namtire  e4 
the  cali  of  LevL    On  the  other  band,  their  identity  w:w 
assumed  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and  moet 
writers,  and  has  been  aooepted  bj  the  soundeet 
mentatora  (Tischendorf,  Meyer,  Neander,  Lanłner.  EEi- 
oott,  etc).     The  doaUe  niune  only  suppUca  a  difficsltr 
to  thoae  who  are  reaolyed  to  find  such  ererywhcre  is 
the  Goapel  nanatiye.    It  is  analogoua  to  what  we  fis^ 
in  thecaae  of  Simon  Peter,  John  Mark,  Paol,  Jode,  ctc^ 
which  may  all  admit  of  the  same  explanntion,  and  be 
regarded  as  indicating  a  crisis  in  the  spiritoal  life  of  tbe 
individual,  and  his  passing  into  new  extemal  rriatioo& 
He  was  no  longer  ^^b  but  '»F1«,  not  Leri  but  Tktod^»^ 
— one  who  might  well  deem  both  himsdf  and  all  his 
futurę  life  a  reritable  "gia  of  God**  (EUicott,  Hi$t.LxL 
p.  172;  compare  Meyer,  Comment,  i,  2;  Winer,  R.  W.  B. 
s.  V.  MatthUus,  Name).     See  Blicbaelis,  EudeH.  ii,  9S4; 
Kraft,  Obserr.  sacr.  v,  3 ;  Biel,  in  the  BibL  Brem,  ri, 
1038;  Heumann,  ErJddr.  d,  N,  T,  i,  538;  Friach,  Diia. 
de  Lev%  c,  McUth,  non  confundendo  (Leips.  1746) ;  Thiefs, 
Krit.  Commenł.  i,  90 ;  Sieffert,  Urspr,  d.  Kanon.  Evqs»§, 
p.  54.     See  Name. 

II.  Scripture  StaiemenU  respecting  him, — His  fathffs 
name  was  Alphieus  (Mark  ii,  14),  probably  dilfereiit 
from  the  father  of  James  the  son  of  Marv.  the  wife  cf 
Cleopbas,  who  was  a  "  sister**  of  the  mother  of  Jnns 
(John  xix,  25).  See  Alph^us.  His  cali  to  be  an 
apostle  (A.D.  27)  is  related  by  all  three  evangelist5  b 
the  same  words,  excepŁ  that  Matthew  (ix,  9)  gives  the 
usual  name,  and  Mark  (ii,  14)  and  Lukę  (v,  27)  that  of 
Levi.  Matthew's  special  occupation  was  probably  the 
collection  of  dues  and  custoros  from  persons  and  goods 
croBsing  the  Lakę  of  Gennesareth.  It  was  while  he  was 
actually  engaged  in  his  duties,  Ka^ftśvov  lin  rb  rtAa^ 
vfov,  that  he  received  the  cali,  which  he  obeyed  with- 
out  delay.  Our  Lord  was  then  inWted  by  him  to  a 
"great  feast"  (Lukę  v,  29),  to  which  perhapsi,  as  Nean- 
der has  suggested  {Life  of  ChriM,  p.  230,  Bohn ;  comp. 
Blunt,  UnSes,  CoimHd.  p.  257),  by  way  of  farewell,  his  oW 
associates,  iixXoc  rł\wviav  iro\vCf  were.summoned.  The 
publicans,  properly  so  cailed  {pnhlicani)^  were  persons 
who  farmed  the  Roman  taxe8,  and  they  were  nsually, 
in  later  times,  Roman  knights,  and  persons  of  wealth 
and  credit.  They  employed  under  them  inferior  cffi- 
ccrs,  native8  of  the  province  where  the  taxe8  were  col- 
lected,  cailed  properly  poriitores^  to  which  class  Mat- 
thew no  doubt  belonged.  These  latter  were  notoń(Ka 
for  impudent  exactions  everywhere  (Plautus,  Menetck. 
i,  2,  5;  Cic  ad  Quinl  Fr.  i,  i ;  Fiut,  De  Curio*,  p.  518 
«);  but  to  the  Jews  they  were  especially  odioos,  for 
they  were  the  very  spot  where  the  Roman  chain  galled 
them,  the  vi8ible  proof  of  the  degradcd  state  of  their 
nation.  As  a  rule,  nonę  but  the  lowest  would  accept 
such  an  nnpopular  office,  and  thus  the  class  became 
morę  worthy  of  the  hatrcd  with  which  in  any  case  the 
Jews  would  have  regarded  it.  The  readincss,  howcver, 
with  which  Matthew  obeved  the  cali  of  Jesus  seems  to 
show  that  his  heart  was  still  open  to  religious  impres- 
sions.  We  find  in  Lukę  vi,  13,  that  when  Jesus,  before 
delivering  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  sciected  twehre 
disciples,  who  were  to  form  the  circle  of  his  morę  inti- 
mate  associates,  Matthew  was  one  of  them.  On  a  sub- 
seąucnt  occasion  (Lukę  v,  29),  Matthew  gave  the  part- 
ing  entcrtainment  to  his  friends.  After  this  e\'cnt  he 
is  mentioned  onlv  in  Acts  i,  13.     A.D.  29. 

III.  TraeSfionary  Aof»bf«.— According  to  a  statement 
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in  Clemens  AlexBiidrinii8  {Pmdagog,  ii,  1),  Mfttthew  ab- 
stained  from  auimal  food.  Henoe  some  wrttera  hare 
nther  hastil^  oonduded  that  he  belonged  to  the  sect 
of  the  Essenea.  It  is  tiue  that  the  Essenes  pnetioed 
abatinence  in  a  high  degree,  but  it  Ib  not  tnie  that 
they  rejected  animal  food  altogether.  Admitting  the 
accoant  in  Clemena  Alerandrinoa  to  be  oorrect,  it  pioyes 
only  a  certain  aeeetic  atrictneaa,  of  which  there  oocur 
▼estjges  in  the  habita  of  other  Jews  (com)).  Joaephua, 
Life^  i  and  8).  Some  interpreten  ftnd  ałao  in  Rom.  xiv 
an  allnsion  to  Jews  of  asoetic  principlea. 

According  to  another  account,  which  ia  aa  old  as  the 
fint  oentuiy,  and  which  occurs  in  the  Kripvyfta  nćrpov 
in  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Sironu  yi,  15),  Hatthew,  tSUr 
the  death  of  Jesus,  lemained  aboot  fifteen  years  in  Je- 
ruaalem.  This  agreea  with  the  statement  in  Eusebins 
(Hisł.  Eccks,  iii,  24),  that  Hatthew  preached  to  his  own 
nation  before  he  went  to  foreign  countries.  Rufinus 
(^Hist,  EccUa.  x,  9)  and  Socrates  {Hitt,  Ecdet.  i,  19)  state 
that  he  afterwaids  went  into  Ethiopia  (Mero<$);  but 
Ambrose  says  that  God  opened  to  him  the  country  of 
the  PersiaM  (/ti  P$.  45) ;  Isidore,  the  Maoedonians  (Isi- 
dore  ULsp.  De  Sanct,  71^ ;  and  otheis  the  Piaithians,  the 
Hedes,  the  Peniana  of  the  Euphiates  (comp.  Florini 
ExerciL  hisL  phil.  p.  28 ;  Credner,  EinL  m»  N.  T,  I,  i, 
58).  There  sJso  he  probably  preached  specially  to  the 
Jews.  See  Abdie,  Histor.  Apotł.  vii,  in  Fabridi  Cod, 
apocr,  i,  686;  Perionii  Vił,  A  post,  p.  114;  comp.  Mar- 
iyrol.  Bom,  Sept.  21.  According  to  Heracleon  (about 
A.D.  150)  and  Clemens  Alexandrinu8  {Sttrmu  iv,  9), 
Matthew  was  one  of  those  apostles  who  did  not  suiTer 
martyrdom,  which  Clement,  Origen,  and  Tertollian  seem 
to  accept:  the  tradition  that  he  died  a  martyr,  be  it 
tme  or  falae,  came  in  afterwarda  (Niceph.  H,  E,  ii,  41). 
Tischendorf  has  published  the  apocryphal  **Acts  and 
Martyrdom  of  Matthew"  {Acta  Apocrypha,  lips.  1841). 
See  AcTS,  Spurious. 

MATTHEW,  Gospel  of,  the  first  of  the  four  me- 
moira  of  our  Lord  in  all  the  arrangements.  See  New 
Testament. 

I.  A  uthor, — ^There  is  no  ancient  book  with  legard  to 
the  authorehip  of  which  we  have  earlier,  fnller,  and 
morę  unanimous  testimony.  From  Papias,  almost  if 
not  ąuite  contemporary  with  the  apostles,  downwards, 
we  have  a  stream  of  nnimpeachable  witnesses  to  the 
fact  that  Matthew  was  the  anthor  of  a  gospel ;  while 
the  ąuotations  which  abound  in  the  works  of  the  fathers 
prove  that  at  least  as  early  as  Irenieus — if  we  may  not 
aiso  add  JuBtin,whoee  **Memorabilia  of  Christ"  we  can- 
not  but  identify  with  the  ''Gospels"  he  speaks  of  as 
in  public  use— the  Gospel  reoeived  by  the  Church  un- 
d«r  his  name  was  the  same  as  that  which  has  reached 
us.  As  in  the  case  of  the  other  synoptists,  a  subsidiary 
argument  of  no  smali  weight  in  favor  of  the  correctness 
of  thts  assignment  may  be  drawn  from  the  oomparative 
insignificance  of  Bfatthew  among  the  twelv&  Any  one 
desirous  of  imposing  a  spnrious  gospel  on  the  Church 
would  natnrally  have  assumed  one  of  the  prindpal  apos- 
tles as  its  author,  instead  of  one  whose  name  could  add 
but  little  weight  or  auŁhority  tothe  composttion. 

Neyertheless  a  number  of  alleged  circumstances  have 
ted  Strauss  and  others  to  consider  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
as  an  unapostolical  composition,  originating  perhaps  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  first  century ;  while  some  consider 
it  a  production  of  the  Aramfean  Matthew,  augmented 
by  some  additions;  others  cali  it  a  historical  comraenta- 
ly  of  a  later  period,  madę  to  illustnte  the  coUection  of 
the  sayings  of  Christ  which  Matthew  had  fumished 
(comp.  Sieffert,  Utber  die  AedUheit  und den  Urtprtmg  des 
enten  Evangelii,  1832 ;  Schneckenburger,  Ueber  den  Ur- 
ęprung  des  ersten  Evangeliij  1834 ;  Schott,  Ueber  die  Au- 
thenticUdt  des  Er,  Małt,  1837). 

(Ist)  The  representations  of  Matthew  (it  is  said) 
bave  not  that  vivid  cleamess  which  characterłzes  the 
narration  of  an  eye-witness,  and  which  we  find,  for  in- 
stance,  in  the  Gospel  of  John.  £ven  Mark  and  Lukę 
Borpass  Matthew  in  this  respect^    Compare,  for  exam- 


ple,  Matt  iv,  18  with  Lukę  v,  1  sq.;  Matt  yiii,  5  8q. 
¥rith  Lukę  vii,  1  sq.  This  is  most  striking  in  the  his- 
tory  of  his  own  cali,  where  we  should  expect  a  cleaier 
repiesentation.  To  this  it  may  be  replied  that  the  gifk 
of  namting  inminously  is  a  personal  qualification  of 
which  even  an  apoatle  might  be  destitute,  and  which  is 
rarely  found  among  the  lower  orders  of  people ;  this  ar- 
gument, therefore,  has  recently  been  given  up  altogether. 
In  the  history  of  his  cali  to  be  an  apostle,  Matthew  haa 
this  advantage  over  Mark  and  Liike,  that  he  relates 
the  disconrse  of  Christ  (ix,  18)  with  greater  complate- 
ness  than  these  eyangelists.  L^ike  relates  that  Matthew 
prepared  a  great  banquet  in  his  house,  while  Matthew 
simply  mentions  that  an  entertainment  took  placce  be- 
cause  the,  apostle  could  not  weU  write  that  he  himself 
prepared  a  great  banquet. 

(2d.)  He  omits  some  facta  which  every  apostle  cer- 
tainly  knew.  For  instance,  he  mentions  only  one  jour^ 
ney  of  Christ  to  the  Pas8over  at  Jerusatem,  namely,  the 
last ;  and  seems  to  be  aoąuainted  only  with  one  ą^here 
of  Chrisfs  activity,  namely,  Galilee.  He  even  relates 
the  instances  of  Chrisfs  appearing  after  his  resnnection 
in  soch  a  maimer  that  it  might  be  understood  as  if  be 
showed  himself  only  to  thp  women  in  Jemsalem,  and  to 
his  disciples  nowhere  but  in  Galilee  (Matt  xxvi,  82,  and 
xxviii,  7).  But  an  argumetUum  a  sUeatio  must  not  be 
urged  against  the  evangelists.  The  raising  of  Łazarus 
is  uarrated  only  by  John,  and  the  raising  of  the  youth 
at  Nain  ooly  by  Lukę ;  the  appearance  of  five  hundred 
brethren  after  the  resurrection,  which,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Paul  (1  Cor.  xv,  6),  was  a  fact  genendly 
known,  is  not  recorded  by  any  of  the  evangelists.  The 
apparent  restiiction  of  Christ^s  sphere  of  activity  to  Gal- 
ilee, we  find  alao  in  Mark  and  Lukę.  This  peculiarity 
arose  perhaps  ftom  the  drcumstance  that  the  apostles 
first  tanght  in  Jemsalem,  where  it  was  unnecessary  to 
relate  what  had  happened  there,  but  where  the  events 
which  had  taken  place  in  Galilee  were  unknown,  and 
reąuired  to  be  narrated :  thus  the  sphere  of  narration 
may  have  gradually  beoome  fixed.  At  least  it  is  gener- 
ally  granted  that  hitherto  no  satisfactory  explanation 
of  this  fMt  has  been  discovered.  The  expression8  in 
Matt  xxvi,  32,  and  xxviii,  7,  perhaps  only  indicate  that 
the  Lord  appeared  morę  freąuently  and  for  a  longer  pe- 
riod in  Galilee  than  ekewhere.  In  Matt  xxvłii,  16,  we 
are  told  that  the  disciples  in  Galilee  went  up  to  a  moun- 
tain,  whither  Christ  had  appointed  them  to  come ;  and, 
sińce  it  is  not  previously  mentioned  that  any  such  ap- 
pointment  had  been  madę,  the  narrative  of  Matthew 
himself  here  leads  ns  to  condnde  that  Christ  appeared 
to  his  disciples  in  Jemsalem  after  his  resurrection. 

(8d.)  He  relates  unchronologioally,  and  transpoeea 
events  to  tioMS  in  which  they  did  not  bappen ;  for  in- 
stance, the  rejection  i^  Naaareth,  mentioned  in  Lukę  iv, 
14-80,  must  have  happened  at  the  oommencement  of 
Chrisfs  public  career,  but  Matthew  relates  it  as  late  aa 
xiii,  53  sq.  But,  on  the  other  band,  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  eyangelists  intended  to  write  a 
chronological  biography.  On  the  contrary,  we  leam 
from  Lukę  i,  4,  and  John  xx,  81,  that  their  object  was  of 
a  morę  practical  and  apol(^etac  tendency.  With  the 
exoeption  of  John,  the  evangdists  have  grouped  thdr 
Communications  morę  according  to  subjects  than  accord- 
ing to  chronological  suooession.  This  fact  is  now  gen- 
erally  admitted.  As  to  the  particular  erent  above  re- 
ferred  to,  namely,  the  rejection  of  Christ  at  Nazaretb, 
it  appears  to  have  oocurred  twice ;  Lukę  (iv,  14-31)  gtv- 
ing  the  earlier,  and  Matthew  (xiii,  53-58)  the  later  in- 
stance. See  Strongs  Uarmomf  oftht  Gospels,  §  32, 60, 
and  notes. 

(4th.)  He  embodies  in  one  disconrse  several  sayings 
of  Christ  which,  according  to  Luko,  were  pronounced  at 
diflferent  times  (comp.  Matt  v-vii,  and  xxiii).  But  if 
the  evangelist  arranges  his  statements  according  to  sub- 
jects, and  not  chronologically,  we  must  not  be  surpriaed 
that  he  connects  similar  sayings  of  Christ,  inserting 
them  in  the  longer  discourses  after  analogous  topics  had 
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been  mentionecL  Tbeae  óuoounn  are  not,  in  fict,  oom- 
pUed  hy  the  erangelbt,  but  alwmyt  form  tfaie  fimduneiiŁ- 
ol  fismework  to  whkh  aometimcs  aiudogous  sobjects 
are  attached.  Moreover,  it  caa  be  pn>ved  that  leyeral 
sayings  are  nwre  oorrectly  plaoed  by  Matthew  than  by 
Loke  (compaie  eepedally  Matt.  xxm,  37-89  with  Lukę 
ziii,84,35). 

(5th.)  He  fallB,  it  U  anerted,  iDto  pontire  errom  In 
eh.  i  and  ii  be  aeems  not  to  know  that  the  real  dwelling- 
plaoe  of  the  parents  of  Jesos  was  at  Nazareth,  and  that 
their  abode  at  Bethlehem  was  only  tempoiary  (oompare 
HatL  ii,  1,  22,  23  with  Lukę  ii,  4,  89).  Aocording  to 
Mark  xi,  20, 21,  the  fig-tree  withered  on  the  day  ailer  it 
was  cnT»ed ;  bat  aocording  to  Matt.  xxi,  19,  it  withered 
immediately.  According  to  Matt.  xxi,  12,  Christ  pori- 
fied  the  Tempie  immediately  aiter  his  entranoe  inio  Je> 
nualem ;  but  aocording  to  Mark  he  on  that  day  went 
out  to  Bethany,  and  purified  the  Tempie  on  the  day  fol- 
k>wing  (Mark  xl,  11-15).  Mattbew  aays  (xxi,  7)  that 
Christ  rode  on  a  she-ase  and  on  a  colt,  which  is  impoesi- 
ble ;  the  other  Gospels  speak  only  of  a  she-asa.  But  it 
dependa  entirely  upon  the  modę  of  interpietation  wheth- 
er  tuch  positive  errors  as  are  alleged  to  exist  are  really 
chaigeable  on  the  eyangeJIst.  The  differBnoe,  for  in- 
Btanoe,  between  the  namtire  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  as 
aeyerally  reoorded  by  Matthew  and  Lukę,  may  easily  be 
Bolyed  ¥rithoat  ąuestioning  the  correctness  <k  either,  if 
we  suppose  that  each  of  them  narratea  what  he  knows 
ftom  his  individaal  sources  of  information.  The  history 
of  Christ^s  cbildhood  given  in  Lukę  leads  os  to  oondude 
that  it  was  derived  from  the  acąnaintances  of  Mary, 
wbile  the  statements  in  Matthew  seem  to  be  deriyed 
firom  the  friends  of  Joseph.  As  to  the  transaction  re- 
oorded in  Matt.  xxi,  18-22,  and  Mark  xi.  U,  15, 20, 21, 
it  appears  that  Mark  dcscńbes  what  occurred  most 
aocnrately;  and  yet  there  is  nothing  in  Matthew's 
aocount  really  inconsistent  with  the  tme  order  of 
erents. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
most  important  sayiugs  of  our  Lord,  the  historical  credi- 
bility  of  which  no  soeptic  can  attack,  have  been  pre- 
seryed  by  Matthew  alone  (Matt.  xi,  28-80 ;  xvi,  16-19 ; 
xxTiii,  20 ;  oompare  a]so  xi,  2-21 ;  xii,  8-^,  25-29 ;  xvii, 
12,  25,  26;  xxvi,  13).  Above  all,  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  although  containing  some  things  apparently  not 
coincident  in  time  (for  instance,  the  Lord's  prayer),  is 
yet  far  morę  complete  and  sjrstematic  than  the  oompar- 
atively  roeagre  report  of  Lukę.  It  may  also  be  proved 
that  in  many  particulars  the  reports  of  seyeral  disoourses 
in  Matthew  are  morę  exact  than  in  the  other  evangel- 
ists,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  Matt.  xxiii  with  the 
yarious  parallel  passages  in  Lukę.  See,  generally,  Kem, 
Utber  den  Urtprwng  des  £vangeUi  Matihm  (Tltbingen, 
1884) ;  Olshausen,  Drei  Programme,  1835 ;  and  the  two 
Lucubrałioru  of  Harles,  1840  and  1843. 

II.  Time  and  Place  ofiU  CompoM^iofk—There  is  little 
in  the  (tospel  itself  to  tbrow  any  light  on  the  datę  of  its 
composition.  In  xxvii,  7,  8;  xxviii,  15,  we  have  cyi- 
dences  of  a  datę  some  yeais  8ubsequent  to  the  lesunec- 
tion ;  but  these  may  well  be  additions  of  a  later  hand, 
and  prove  nothing  as  Xn  the  age  of  the  substance  of  the 
Gospel.  Little  trust  can  be  placed  in  the  dates  given 
by  some  late  writers  —  e.  g.  Theophylact,  Euthymius 
Zigabenus,  Eiisebius^s  Chron^  eight  years  after  the  As- 
cension ;  Ńiceph.,  Callist.,  and  the  Chroń,  Pascha  A.D. 
45.  The  only  early  tesiimony  is  that  of  Iremeus  (Z/csr. 
iii,  1,  p.  174),  that  it  was  written  "  when  Peter  and  Paul 
were  preaching  in  Komo,  and  founding  the  Church." 
This  would  bring  it  down  to  about  A.D.  63 — probably 
Bomewhat  earlier,  as  this  is  tlie  lateat  datc  assigned  for 
Luke'8  Gfwpol;  and  we  have  the  authority  of  a  tradition, 
accepted  by  Origen,  for  the  priority  of  that  of  Matthew 
(iv  irapiiSótrii  fta^up  ,  ,  .  ,bTt  ir^Hroy  ftiv  ytypajTrai 
ró  Kard  róv  irort  Tt\iavriv  vnr(pov  di  dirturr.  I.  Xp. 
Mar^nror,  Eusebius,  //.  K  vi,  26).  On  the  supposition 
of  a  Hebrew  original,  we  may  preeuroe  that  that  would 
have  been  written  the  lirst  of  all  the  GospeUi,  or  soon 


after  the  Ascension — L  e.  abont  A.D.  81 ;  and  thea  the 
present  Greek  edition  may  have  been  issued  not  mneh 
later,  ot  shortly  befoie  Matthew*s  remoyal  Iram  Ja- 
dsa,  L  e.  about  A.D.  47.  Tillemcmt  *"f«n^^»'»*'  AJ).  St : 
Townson,  A.D.  87 ;  Owen  and  Tomline,  A.D.  38 ;  Dsnd- 
son,  Introd,  N,  TetU,  inclines  to  A.D.  41-43 ;  wfaik  Hag, 
Eicbhom,  Credner,  Berthokłt,  etc,  identifying  ''ZaiAa- 
rias  the  son  of  Baiachias**  (xxiii,  35)  with  Zachariss  the 
son  of  Barach,  whose  mnider  is  reoorded  by  Joeephis 
(  War,  iy,  6, 4),  plaoe  its  coropoeitłon  shortly  after  the 
fali  of  Jerusalem,  a  theory  which  is  rejeoied  by  De 
Wette  and  Meyer,  and  may  safely  be  diemissed  ba  la- 
tenable. 

With  legard  to  the  place,  there  is  no  diifereDce  of 
opinion.  All  andent  authorities  agree  that  Mattbeir 
wrote  his  Gospel  in  Palestine,  and  this  bas  been  si 
unanimoosly  receiyed  by  modem  critica. 

III.  For  tekat  Readert  vfat  U  Written  f — The  concar- 
rent  testimony  of  the  early  Church  that  Matthew  drew 
up  his  Gospel  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jewiah  Christians  d 
Palestine  (roic  awó  *lovdaie/iov  irf<rr<v<ra9i,  Orig.  sp, 
Eosebius,  Jf,E,  yi,  25),  has  been  aocepted  withoot  qoe9- 
tion,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  settled  poinL  The  state- 
ment  of  Eusebius  is  that,  **  haying  preyioualj  preacbed 
to  the  Hebrews,  when  he  was  about  to  go  to  others  also. 
he  oommitted  to  wiiting  in  his  natiye  t<mgue  his  Gos- 
pel (rb  Kar  auroy  tiwyyikioy),  and  so  filled  np  by  hi& 
writing  that  which  was  lacking  of  his  presence  to  those 
whom  he  was  departing  from*'  (Eusebius,  //.  £,  iii,  24). 
The  testimony  of  Jerome,  freqaently  repeated,  is  to  the 
same  eiTect  (Praf,  ad  Matt, ;  De  Ftr.  I  U, ;  Comm,  0 
Hos.  xi),  The  passages  quoted  and  leferred  to  aboye, 
it  is  trae,  have  reference  to  the  suppoaed  Aramaic  orig- 
inal, and  not  to  the  present  Greek  GospeL  But  what- 
eyer  conolusion  may  be  arriyed  at  on  the  perplexed 
ąaestion  of  the  origin  of  the  existing  Gospel,  Mr.  We^- 
cott  has  sbown  (Jnłrod,  to  GoępeU,  p,  208)  that  **  there 
is  no  sai&cient  reason  to  depart  from  the  onhesitating 
habit  of  the  earliest  writers  who  notice  the  subject,  in 
practically  identif3ring  the  reyised  yersion  with  the 
original  text,"  so  that  whateyer  has  been  staied  of  tbe 
purpose  or  characteristics  of  the  one  may  unhesitatingly 
be  regarded  as  applicable  to  the  other  alsa 

Looking,  therefore,  to  onr  present  Gospel  for  proofi  of 
its  original  destination,  we  find  intemal  eyidence  tesd- 
ing  to  Gonfirm  the  traditional  statement.  The  great 
object  of  the  eyangelist  is  eyidently  to  proye  to  his 
countrymen  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  promised 
Mesuah,  the  antitype  of  the  flgores  of  the  old  coyenant, 
and  the  fulfilment  of  all  prophecy.  The  openiog  words 
of  his  Gospel  dedare  his  purpose.  Jesus  Christ  is  set 
forth  as  **  the  son  of  Dayid*^  and  **  the  son  of  Abraham,*' 
fulfilUng  "  the  promises  madę  to  the  lathers,"  and  re- 
yiying  the  faded  glories  of  the  nation  in  the  heir  of  Da- 
vid's  royal  linę,  Abraham's  promised  seed  (comp.  Iien. 
Fragm,  xxix ;  Har,  iii,  9, 1 ;  Orig.  ta  Joann,  iy,  4).  In 
the  symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  genealogy  also— 
**  its  diyisions,'*  as  dean  Goodwin  has  remarked  {Comm, 
m  SU  Matt.y  Introd.),  **  corresponding  to  the  two  great 
crises  in  thdr  national  life,  the  maximum  and  minimom 
pointa  of  Hebrew  prosperity" — ^we  have  an  accommoda- 
tion  to  Jewish  prejudices  and  Jewish  habits  of  thought, 
in  marked  contrast  with  the  continuous  order  of  the 
uniyersalistic  Lukę.  As  we  adyanoe,  we  find  that  the 
accomplishment  of  the  promises,  the  proof  that  Jesos 
Christ  is  he  of  whom  "  Moses  in  the  law  and  the  pmph- 
ets  did  write,'*  is  the  object  nearest  to  his  heart.  Thus 
be  is  continually  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  this  or 
that  event  happening,  in  order  that  a  particular  proph- 
ecy might  be  fulHUed  ('iva  irXt}pw&y  ró  /ńy^cy  virb  rov 
Kvpiov  [or  6(ot)]  Sid  tov  9rpo^i}rov,  i,  22 ;  ii,  15;  xxi,  4; 
xxvi,  66 ;  comp.  ii,  17 ;  iii, 8 ;  iv,  14;  yiii,  17,  etc),  whik 
his  whole  Gospel  is  fuli  of  ailusions  to  those  paimiges 
and  sayings  of  the  O.  Test,  in  which  Christ  was  predict- 
ed  and  foreshadowed.  As  Da  Costa  has  remarked  {Fomr 
WitnesseSf  p.20),  he  regards  the  events  he  narrates  as 
^  realized  prophecy,**  and  eyeiything  is  recorded  with 
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ibis  view,  that  he  may  lead  his  countrymen  to  reoognise 
in  Jeaua  their  proimaed  Delirerer  and  King. 

Ił  is  in  keeping  with  the  destinadon  of  hie  Gospel 
that  we  tind  iu  Matthew  less  frequenŁ  explauation8  of 
Jewiah  ciistoms,  lawa,  and  localities  than  in  tbe  other 
GoBpels.  Knowledge  of  these  is  presupposed  in  the 
readera  (Matt.  xv,  1, 2  with  Mark  yu,  1-4 :  Matt-  xxvii, 
62  with  Mark  xv,  42 ;  Lakę  xxiii,  54;  John  xix,  14, 81, 
42,  and  other  places).  Jeruralem  ia  the  holy  city  (see 
below,  Style  and  Didion),  Jesus  is  of  the  elect  linę  (i, 
1;  ix, 27;  xii, 23;  xv,  22;  xx,dO;  xxi, 9, 15);  is  to  be 
bora  of  a  virgin  in  David*s  place,  Bethlebem  (i,  22 ;  ii, 
6) ;  most  flee  into  Egypt  and  be  recalled  thence  (ii,  15, 
19);  must  have  a  forerunner,  John  the  Baptist  (iii,  8; 
xi,  10) ;  was  to  labor  in  the  outcast  Galilee  that  sat  in 
darkness  (iv,  14-16) ;  bis  healing  was  a  promised  mark 
of  bis  Office  (viii,  17 ;  xii,  17),  and  ao  was  bis  modę  of 
teachiog  by  parables  (xiii,  14) ;  be  entered  the  holy  city 
as  Messiab  (xxi,  5-16) ;  was  rejected  by  tbe  people,  in 
fulfilment  of  a  prophecy  (xxi,  42),  and  deserted  by  bis 
^  disdples  in  the  same  way  (xxvi,  81, 56).  Tbe  Gospel 
V  is  penraded  by  one  principle,  tbe  fulfilment  of  the  law 
and  of  the  Messianic  propbecies  in  the  person  of  Jesus. 
Tbis  at  onoe  sets  it  in  opposition  to  tbe  Judaism  of  tbe 
time,  for  it  rebuked  tbe  Pbarisaic  interpretations  of  tbe 
law  (v,  xxiii),  and  proclaimed  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God, 
and  tbe  Saviour  of  tbe  world  tbrough  bis  blood,  ideas 
whicb  were  strange  to  the  cramped  and  limited  Juda- 
ism of  tbe  Christian  sera.  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
Christ  is  introduced  dedaring  himself  not  as  the  de- 
stroyer  but  the  fulfiller  of  the  Mosaic  law.  When  tbe 
twelve  are  sent  forth  they  are  forbidden  to  go  "  into  the 
way  of  tbe  Gentiles*'  (x,  5 ;  comp.  xv,  24).  In  tbe  same 
passage — the  only  one  in  whicb  the  Samaritans  are  men- 
tioned— that  abhorred  race  is  put  on  a  level  with  the 
heathen,  not  at  once  to  be  gUuidened  with  tbe  Gospel 
message. 

But  wbile  we  keep  tbis  in  view,  as  tbe  evaDgelist*s 
first  object,  we  must  not  strain  it  too  narrowly,  as  if  be 
had  no  other  purpose  than  to  oombat  tbe  objections 
and  to  satisfy  tbe  prepossessions  of  tbe  Jews.  No  evan- 
gelist  expre88es  with  greater  distinctness  the  nnivenal- 
ity  of  Christ'8  mission,  or  does  morę  to  break  down  the 
narrow  notion  of  a  Messiab  for  Israel  wbo  was  not  one 
also  for  tbe  whole  world;  nonę  deliver8  stronger  wam- 
ings  against  trusting  to  an  Abrahamie  desoent  for  ao- 
oeptance  with  God.  It  is  in  Matthew  that  we  read  of 
the  visit  of  the  magi  (ii,  1  sq.),  symboUzing  tbe  mani- 
festation  of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles;  it  is  be  that  speaks 
of  the  fulfilment  of  l8aiah's  prophecy,  when  '^the  na- 
tions  that  sat  in  darkness  saw  a  great  light""  (tv,  15, 16), 
and  adds  to  the  narrative  of  tbe  cure  of  the  centurion*8 
8ervant  what  is  wanting  to  tbe  univer8alistic  Lukę,  that 
'*many  should  come  from  the  £ast  and  West,"  etc.  (viii, 
11).  The  narrative  of  the  Syro-Phoenician  woman,  omit^ 
ted  by  Lukę,  is  given  by  Matthew,  in  wbom  alone  we 
also  find  the  comroaiid  to  '*  make  disciples  of  all  nations*' 
(xx vii  i„  19),  and  tbe  unrestricted  invitation  to  **d2  that 
Ubor  and  are  beavy  laden"  (xi,  28).  Nowbere  are  we 
madę  morę  conscious  of  the  deep  oontrast  between  the 
spiritual  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  formal  teaching  of 
the  rulers  of  the  Jewish  Church.  We  see  also  that  oth- 
ers  besides  Jewish  readers  were  contemplated,  from  the 
interpretations  and  explanatłons  occasionally  added,  e.  g. 
Immanuel,  i^  23 ;  Golgotha,  xxvii,  88 ;  Eli,  lama  sabach- 
thani,  ver.  46. 

IV.  Oriffinal  iMnguagt, — Wbile  there  is  abeolutely 
notbing  in  the  Gospel  itself  to  lead  us  to  imagine  that 
it  is  a  translation,  and,  on  the  contrary,  everything  fa- 
vors  the  vicw  that  in  tbe  present  Greek  text,  with  its 
perpetual  rerbai  correspondence  with  tbe  other  synop- 
tists,  WG  bave  tbe  orif^iual  composition  of  the  aut  hor 
himself:  yct  the  unanimous  testimony  of  all  antiquity 
afikms  that  Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel  in  J/ebmoj  i.  e. 
the  Aramaic  or  S>To-Chaldee  dialect^  whicb  was  the 
vernacular  tongue  of  the  then  inhabitanta  of  Palestine. 
Tbe  internal  evidence,  therefore,  is  at  variance  with  the 


external,  and  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  adjust  the  dainn 
of  the  two. 

1.  Ezttmal  £videttce, — The  unanimity  of  all  ancient 
authorities  as  to  the  Hebrew  origin  of  tbis  Gospel  is 
complete.  In  tfie  woids  of  the  late  canon  Cureton  (iS^r- 
iac  Recention,  p.  lxxxiii),  "  no  fact  relating  to  the  bis- 
tory  of  the  Gospels  is  morę  fully  and  satisfactorily  e»- 
tablished.  From  tbe  days  of  the  apostles  down  to  the 
end  of  tbe  4th  oentury,  eveiy  writer  wbo  had  occasion 
to  refer  to  tbis  matcer  bas  testified  the  aame  thing. 
Paptas,  Irensus,  Pantcnus,  Origen,  Clyril  of  Jeruaalem, 
Athanasius,  Epiphanius,  Jerome,  all  with  one  consent 
affirm  tbis.  Such  a  chain  of  bistorical  evidenoe  appean 
to  be  amply  sofficient  to  estabłish  tbe  fact  that  Matthew 
wrote  bis  Gospel  originally  iu  the  Hebrew  dialect  of 
that  time,  for  the  benefit  of  Jews  wbo  understood  and 
spoke  tbe  language."  To  look  at  the  evidence  morę 
particularly — (1.)  The  earliest  witness  is  Papias,  bishop 
of  Hierapolis,  in  Pbrygia,  in  the  beginning  of  the  2d 
oentury ;  a  bearer  of  tbe  apostle,  or  morę  probably  of  the 
presby  ter  John,  and  a  companion  of  Polycarp  (Irenieus, 
Hasr.  V,  83, 4).  Eusebius  deacribes  bim  (ff,  K  iii,  86) 
as  *'  a  man  of  tbe  widest  generał  information,  and  weU 
acgoainted  with  tbe  Scriptures"  (dtn^p  rd  irdvra  ori 
ftdkiffTa  XoyuitTaroc  Kai  ypa^rjc  tldiifiuv);  and,tbougb 
in  another  place  be  dcpreciates  bis  intellectual  power 
{o^óSpa  <rfiiKp6c  utv  r6v  vovVy  IL  E,  iii,  89),  tbis  unfar 
vorable  view  seems  chiefly  to  have  reference  to  bis  mil- 
lennaiian  views  (comp.  Irenena,  Har,  v,  88, 8),  and  can 
baidly  invalidate  bis  testimony  on  a  matter  of  fact. 
Papias  says,  it  would  seem  on  the  authority  of  John  tbe 
Presb3rter,  **  Matthew  oompiled  his  Gospel  (or  *tbe  ora- 
cles")  in  tbe  Hebrew  dialect;  wbUe  each  interpi«ted 
them  according  to  his  ability"  (Mar^aloc  ^v  odp 
'E/Spatii  ^laAiier^  rd  \óyia  awiypd-^/aro :  iipjAfivtvai 
S'  airrd  itc  ijv  Swaróc  cjcatrroc).  In  estimating  tbe 
value  of  tbis  testimony,  two  important  pointa  have  to  be 
considered— the  meaning  of  the  term  Xuyia,  and  wbetb- 
er  Papias  is  speaking  of  the  present  or  tbe  past.  On 
tbe  latter  point  there  can  be  little  doubt.  His  use  of 
the  aorist,  yp/tfiutwrt,  not  ipfaivfvitf  evidently  shows 
that  the  state  of  tbings  to  which  be  or  his  original  au- 
thority referred  had  passed  away,  and  that  individual 
translation  was  no  longer  neoessaiy.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  to  foUow,  that  **  an  authorized  Greek  repre^ 
sentative  of  the  Hebrew  Matthew"  had  come  into  nse 
"  in  the  generation  after  the  apostles"  ( Westcott,  Introd, 
p.  207,  notę).  The  signification  of  Xóyia  bas  been  much 
contioverted.  Schleiermacber  {Stud,  u.  Krti.  1832,  p. 
735)  was  the  fint  to  explain  the  term  of  a  suppoeed 
"  collection  of  discounes"  whicb  is  beld  to  bave  been 
the  basis  that.,  by  gradual  modiflcation  and  interpola- 
tion,  was  tiansformed  into  tbe  existtng  Gospel  (Meyer, 
Conun,  i,  13).  Tbis  view  bas  found  wide  acceptance,  and 
bas  been  strenuously  maintained  by  Lachmann  (Słud, 
u.  Krii,  1885),  Meyer,  De  Wette,  Credner,  Wieseler,  R 
Crusius,  Ewald,  Renan,  etc.,  but  bas  been  controverted 
by  LUcke  (Stud,  u.  Krit,  1833),  Hiig,  Ebrard,  Bauer,  De- 
litzsch,  HUgenfeld,  Tbiersch,  Alford,  WestooU,  etc  But 
Aóyta,  in  the  N.  T.,  signifies  the  whole  rerelatum  mado 
by  God,  rathcr  than  the  merę  toards  in  which  that  rev- 
elation  is  contained  (Acts  vii,  38 ;  Rom.  iii,  2  {  Heb.  v, 
12 ;  1  Pet.  iv,  1 1) ;  and,  as  bas  been  convincingiy  shown 
by  Hug  and  Ebrard,  the  patristic  use  of  the  word  con- 
firms  the  opinion  that,  as  used  by  Papias,  both  in  tbis 
passage  and  in  the  title  of  his  own  work  {\oyiutv  rupi- 
tucQv  iĘ,riyrioic)j  it  implies  a  combined  record  of  facts 
and  discouraes  corresponding  to  the  later  use  of  tbe  word 
ffoępeL  (2.)  Tbe  next  witneas  is  Irenseus,  who,  as  quoted 
by  Eusebius  (//.  K  v,  8),  says  that  ^^  Matthew  among 
tbe  Hebrews  published  alm  a  written  Gospel  in  their 
own  language"  (ry  r^ici  avTutv  iia\ficTtft),  Hug  and 
otbers  have  attempted  to  inralidate  this  testimony,  as  a 
mcre  repetition  of  that  of  Papias,  wbosc  disciple,  accord- 
ing to  Jerome,  Irenieus  was;  but  we  may  safely  accept 
it  as  independent  evidence.  (3.)  Pantienus,  the  nex£ 
witness,  canuot  be  considered  as  strengtbening  the  caae 
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fbr  thc  Hebrew  original  mnch ;  thoogh,  afl  far  as  it  goes, 
his  eridence  is  definite  enough.  His  story,  as  reported 
by  Eosebius,  is  that "  he  is  said  to  have  gone  to  tfae  In- 
dlans  (probably  in  the  south  of  Arabia),  where  it  is  re- 
ported that  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  had  preceded  him 
among  some  who  had  there  acknowledged  Christ,  to 
-whom  it  is  said  the  apostle  Bartholomew  had  preacbed, 
and  had  lefl  with  them  the  writing  of  Matthew  in  He- 
brew letters  {*Efipaiwv  ypdfifŁam  r^v  rov  Mardaiov 
Kara\ti\f/at  y/oa^^t/),  and  that  it  was  preserred  to  the 
time  mentioned."  Jerome  tells  the  same  tale,  with  the 
addition  that  Pantienus  brought  back  this  Hebrew  Gos- 
pel with  him  {De  Vir.  IlL  86).  No  works  of  Pantnnns 
have  been  preseired,  and  we  have  no  means  of  confirm- 
ing  or  refuting  the  tale,  which  has  somewhat  of  a  my th- 
ical  air,  and  is  related  as  a  merę  story  (Aćycrai,  \6yoc 
łvpftv  avT6v)t  even  by  Ensebius.  (4.)  The  testimony 
of  Origen  has  already  been  referred  to.  It  is  equally 
definite  with  thoee  quoted  above  on  the  fact  that  the 
Gospel  was  "  published  for  Jewish  belierers,  and  com- 
posed  in  Hebrew  letters"  {UdtdiaKÓTa  airrb  rolę  ajró 
*IovSdi<rfJiov  'momffam,  ypdfifiamy  'Efipaacoic  avvTV- 
ray/iśvov,  Eusebius,  ff.  £,  yi,  25).  There  is  no  reason 
for  ąuestioning  the  independence  of  Origen'8  eridence, 
or  for  tracing  it  back  to  Papias.  He  clearly  states  what 
was  the  belief  of  the  Church  at  that  time,  and  withont 
a  doubt  as  to  its  correctness.  (For  a  refutation  of  the 
objections  brought  against  it  by  Maach  and  Hag,  etc., 
see  Mar8h's  MichaeUsy  iv,  128, 135  są.)  (5.)  We  have 
already  giveń  the  testimony  of  Eusebius  {ff,  E.  iii,  24), 
to  which  may  be  added  a  passage  {ad  Marin,  qu€uL  ii, 
p.  941)  in  which  he  ascribes  the  words  ó^j/i  tov  oafi' 
l3arov  to  the  translator  (trap A  rov  kpiifiviv9avToc  r»)v 
ypaprip) ,  adding,  **  For  the  eyangelist  Matthew  delirered 
his  Gospel  in  the  Hebrew  tongue."  This  is  rery  impor- 
tant  eyidence  as  to  the  belief  of  Eusebius,  which  was 
clearly  that  of  the  Church  generally,  that  the  Gospel 
was  originally  composed  in  Hebrew.  (6.)  Epiphanius 
(^Har,  xxix,  9,p.  124)  states  the  same  fact  without  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  adding  that  Matthew  was  the  only 
evangclist  who  wrote '  Kppa'itrri  rat  'E/3pairofC  ypa/i/ia- 
<nv.  The  yalue  of  his  eridence,  however,  is  impaired 
by  his  identification  of  the  Hebrew  original  with  that 
employed  by  the  Nazarenes  and  Ebionites,  by  whom  he 
asserts  it  was  still  pre8er>'ed  {Łri  aw^ŁTat),  (7.)  The 
same  obscrration  may  also  be  madę  conceming  the  tes- 
timony of  Jerome,  whose  references  to  this  subject  are 
rer}'  frequent,  and  who  is  the  only  one  of  the  fathers 
that  appears  to  have  actually  seen  the  supposed  Hebrew 
archetype  {Pr<ef,  ad  MaJtt. ;  De  V%r,  lU.  8  and  86 ;  in 
Ctuat,  Ev.  ad  Dam,praf. ;  Ep»  Dam,  de  Osanna ;  Ep,  ad 
Hedib,  qus8t  viii ;  Comm,  in  Hos,  ri),  A  perusal  of 
these  passages  shows  that  there  was  a  book  preseired 
in  the  library  coUected  by  Pamphilus  at  Caesarea,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  the  Hebrew  original  {^  ipmm  Hebra- 
icum")f  and  was  as  such  transcribed  and  translated  into 
Greek  and  Latin  by  Jerome,  about  A.D.  892,  from  a  copy 
obtained  from  the  Nazarenes  at  the  Sman  citv  of  Bertsa. 
AfterwardM,  about  A.D.  898  {Comm,  in  Afatł,  xii,  13),  he 
speaks  morę  doubtfully  of  it,  "quod  rocatur  a  plerisąue 
Matt.  authenticum.*'  Later  on,  A,D.  416  {Contr.  Peiaij. 
iii,  1),  he  modifies  his  opinion  still  further,  and  describes 
the  tx>ok  used  by  the  Nazarenes,  and  preserved  in  thc 
library  at  Cteaarea,  as** £v.juxta  Hebneos.  .  .  .  secun- 
dum  Apostolos,  sive  ui  plerigue  auttrmarU  Juxta  Mat- 
thwum"  (comp.  Edinb.  Rev,  July,  1851,  p.  89 ;  De  Wette, 
Einl.  p.  100).  While,  then,  we  may  safely  accept  Jerome 
as  an  additional  witness  to  the  belief  of  the  early  Church 
that  Matthew's  Gospel  was  originally  composed  in  He- 
brew (Araroaic).  which  he  mentions  as  snmething  uni- 
yersally  recognised  without  a  hint  of  a  doubt,  we  may 
reasonably  quesŁion  whether  the  book  he  translated  had 
any  sound  claims  to  be  considered  the  genuine  work  of 
Matthew,  and  whether  Jerome  himself  did  not  ultimate- 
ly  discorer  his  mistakc,  though  he  shnmk  from  openly 
confessing  it  We  may  remark,  in  confirmation  of  this, 
that  unless  the  Aramaic  book  had  differed  conaiderably 


from  the  Greek  Gospel,  Jerome  woold  haidly  h^Te  tak€s 
the  trouble  to  translate  it :  and  that  while,  wheoercr  he 
refers  to  Matthew,  he  cites  it  according  to  tbe  pimuii 
text,  he  never  quotes  the  Nazarene  Go^kI  as  a  watk  of 
canonical  authority,  but  only  in  soch  tenna  aa  *^ą» 
utuntur  Nazareni,"  **quod  lectitant  Nazanei,*'  "ąood 
juxta  Heb.  Nazar,  legere  consucyerunt,"  and  stiD  man 
doubtingly,  ^^t  erediderit  erait^lto,quod  secundtno  He- 
brasos  editum  nuper  transtulimus;"  language  ineonsisi- 
ent  with  his  having  regarded  it  as  canonical  Scriptore. 
(8)  The  Btatements  of  later  writeia,  Cyril  of  Jemsalea, 
Athanasius,  Chiysostom,  Augostine,  Gregory  Nazianaen, 
etc,  merely  echo  the  same  testimony,  and  need  not  be 
morę  particulaily  referred  to. 

An  impartial  suirey  of  the  above  eyidence  leads  to 
tbe  conclusion  that^  in  the  face  of  so  many  independoa 
witneases,  we  should  be  violating  the  first  pńncipies  ei 
historical  criticism  if  we  refuaed  to  accept  the  fact  that 
Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel  originally  in  Hebrew.  Bkzt 
whether  this  original  was  ever  seen  by  Jerome  or  Epi- 
phanius is  morę  than  ąuestionable.  , 

2.  Intemal  Endence.—y^haty  then,  is  tbe  origin  of 
onr  present  Gospel?  To  whom  are  we  to  ascribe  tt* 
exi8ting  form  and  language?  W^bat  is  ita  authority? 
These  are  the  ąuestions  which  now  meet  ns,  and  to 
which  it  must  be  confessed  it  is  not  easy  to  give  a  sat- 
isfactory  answer.  We  may  at  the  outset  iay  down  m 
indisputable,  in  oppoeition  to  Cureton  (who  asserts,  vt 
3up,j  that  ^  a  careful  critical  examinatton  of  the  Greek 
text  will  aiTord  very  strong  confirmation  of  the  Hebrew 
original),  that  the  phenomena  of  the  Gospel  as  we  hare 
it— its  language,  its  coincidences  with  and  dirergemes 
from  the  other  synoptists,  the  quoUtion8  from  the  Old 
Test  it  contains,  and  the  citations  madę  from  it  by  an- 
cient  writers,  all  oppoae  the  notion  of  the  present  Greek 
text  being  a  translation,  and  support  ita  canonical  au- 
thority. (1.)  An  important  argument  may  be  diawii 
from  the  uae  madę  of  the  exi8ting  Gospel  by  all  anci«tt 
writers.  As  Olshausen  remarks  (Clark*s  ed.,  i,  xxTiJi), 
while  all  the  fathers  of  the  Church  assert  the  Hebreir 
origin  of  the  Gospel,  they  without  exception  make  nse 
of  the  existing  Greek  text  as  canonical  Scriptuie,  and 
that  without  doubt  or  qnc8tion,  or  anything  that  wookL 
lead  to  the  belief  that  they  regarded  it  as  of  less  authoi^ 
ity  than  the  original  Hebrew,  or  posseased  it  in  any 
other  form  than  that  in  which  we  now  have  it  (2.) 
Another  argument  in  favor  of  the  authoritative  cfaarac- 
ter  of  our  present  Gospel  arisesfrom  its  uniyersal  diffo- 
sion  and  generał  acceptance,  both  in  the  Church  and 
among  ber  adyersaries.  Had  the  Hebrew  Goapel  be» 
really  clothed  with  the  authority  of  the  sole  apostofic 
archetype,  and  our  Greek  Gospel  been  a  mcre  tnuuia- 
tion,  execated,  as  Jerome  asserts,  by  some  unknown  in- 
diyidual  ('*  quis  postea  in  Gnecum  transtulerit  non  satis 
certum  est,**  De  Vir.  lU.  8),  would  not,  as  Olshanaoi  re- 
marks, tU  tup,,  objections  to  it  hare  been  urged  in  some 
quarter  or  other,  particularly  in  the  country  where 
Matthew  himself  labored,  and  for  whose  inhabitants 
the  Hebrew  was  written?  Would  its  statements  hare 
been  accepted  without  a  cayil  by  the  opponcnts  of  tbe 
Church  ?  No  tracę  of  such  opposition  is,  howerer,  to 
be  met  with.  Not  a  doubt  is  ever  brcatbed  of  its  ca- 
nonical authority.  (3.)  Again,  the  text  itself  bears  no 
marks  of  a  translation.  This  is  especially  evident  in 
the  modę  of  dealing  with  the  citations  from  the  Old 
Test  These  are  of  two  kinds:  (a)  those  standing  in 
the  discourscs  of  our  Lord  himself,  and  tbo  interlocn- 
tors;  and  (6)  thoee  introduced  by  the  eyangelist  a^ 
proofs  of  our  Lord's  Messiahship,  Now  if  we  assume, 
as  is  certainly  most  probable  (though  the  contrary  bas 
l)een  maintained  by  Hug,  the  late  dtike  of  Manchester, 
and  morę  recently  by  the  Rey.  Alexander  Bobcrts,  whose 
leamed  and  able  **  Discussions  on  the  Gospels"  demand 
attentiyc  consideration  from  every  Biblical  student), 
that  Aramaic,  not  Greek,  was  the  language  ordinarily 
used  by  our  Lord  and  bis  Jewish  contemporańes,  we 
should  certainly  expect  that  any  citations  from  tbe  OM 
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Test,  roade  by  them  in  ordtnary  difloonne,  would  be 
from  the  original  Uebrew  oi  iu  Anmaic  counterpart, 
not  from  the  Septuagint  yeraion,  and  wotdd  stand  as 
such  in  the  Aramaic  record;  while  it  would  aigue  morę 
than  the  ordinary  license  of  a  merę  translator  to  substi- 
tute  the  SepL  renderlngs,  even  when  at  Taiiance  with 
the  Hehrew  before  him.  Yet  what  is  the  case?  While 
in  the  class  (6),  due  to  the  erangelist  himself,  which 
may  be  supposed  to  haye  had  no  representatiye  in  the 
current  Greek  orał  tradition  which  we  assuroe  as  the 
basis  of  the  synoptical  Gospels,  we  find  original  render- 
ings  of  the  Hebrew  text;  in  the  class  (a),  on  the  other 
hand,  where  we  might,  a  priori^  have  looked  for  an  eyen 
doser  correspondence,  the  citations  are  usoally  from  the 
SepL,  eyen  where  it  deyiates  from  the  Hebrew.  In  (a) 
we  may  reckon  iii,  8 ;  iy,  4,  6, 7, 10 ;  xy,  4,  8,  9 ;  xix,  ^ 
Id ;  xxi,  13, 42 ;  xxii,  89, 44 ;  xxiu,  39 ;  xxiy,  15 ;  xxyi, 
81 ;  xxvii,  46.  In  (6),  called  by  Westcott  (Inżrod.  p. 
208,  notę  1)  "  C^iic  ąuoUtions,"  i,  28;  ii,  6, 15, 18;  iy, 
15, 16;  yiii,  17;  xii,  18  są.;  xiii,  85;  xxi,  5;  xxvii,  9, 
10).  In  two  cases  Matthew*8  citations  agree  with  the 
synuptic  parallels  in  a  deyiation  from  the  Sept.,  all  being 
drawn  from  the  same  orał  groundwork.  Matthew's  qtio- 
tations  haye  been  examined  by  Credoer,  one  of  the 
soundest  of  modem  scholara^  who  pronounces  decidedly 
for  their  deriyation  from  the  Greek  {JuuUeU.  p.  94 ;  comp. 
De  Wette,  JluU,  p.  198).  We  may  therefore  not  unwar* 
rantably  find  here  additional  evidence  that  in  the  exist- 
ing  Greek  text  we  have  the  work,  not  of  a  merę  trans- 
lator, but  of  an  independent  and  authoritatiye  writer. 
(4.)  The  yerbal  oorrespondences  between  Matthew  and 
the  other  synoptists  in  their  narratiyes,  and  especially 
in  the  report  of  the  speeches  of  our  Lord  and  othen,  are 
difficult  to  account  for  if  we  regaid  it  as  a  translation. 
As  Alford  remarks  {Gr,  TesL  Proleg.  i,  28), "  The  trans- 
lator must  have  been  either  acquainted  with  the  other 
two  Gospels,  in  which  case  it  Ib  inoonceiyable  that,  in 
the  midst  of  the  present  coincidenoes  in  many  passages, 
such  divergences  should  have  occurred,  or  uiiaoqaainted 
with  them,  in  which  case  the  identity  itself  would  be 
altogether  inexplicable."  Indeed,  in  the  words  of  Cred- 
ner  {Einleit,  p.  94,  95), ''  the  Gieek  original  of  this  Go». 
pel  is  affirmed  by  its  continual  correspondence  with 
those  of  Mark  and  Lukę,  and  that  not  ouly  in  genends 
and  important  facts,  but  in  particulars  and  minutę  de- 
tails,  in  the  generał  plan,  in  entire  dauses,  and  in  sepa- 
rate  words — a  phenomenon  which  admits  of  no  expia- 
nation  under  the  hypothesis  of  a  translation  from  the 
Hebrew."  (5.)  This  inference  in  fayor  of  an  original 
Greek  Gospel  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  all 
yeraions,  even  the  Peshito  Syriac,  the  language  in  which 
the  Gospel  is  said  to  have  been  originally  written,  are 
taken  from  the  present  Greek  text.  It  is  true  that 
canon  Cureton  {Syriac  Recens,  p.  lxxy  sq.)  argues  with 
much  ability  against  this,  and  expends  much  leaming 
and  skill  in  proof  of  bis  hypothesis  that  the  Syriac  yer- 
sion  of  Matthew  published  by  him  is  morę  ancient  than 
the  Peshito,  and  may  be  regarded  as,  in  the  main,  iden- 
tical  with  the  Aramaic  Gospel  of  Matthew ;  which  he 
alao  considers  to  haye  been  identical  with  the  Gospel  ac- 
cording  to  the  J/ebrewsy  used  by  the  Nazarenes  and 
Ebionites,  "  modified  by  some  additions,  interpolations, 
and  perhaps  some  omissions."  His  stateroent  (p.  xlii) 
that  *'  there  is  a  marked  dtfference  between  the  recen- 
siou  of  Matthew  and  that  of  the  other  Gospels,  proving 
that  they  are  by  di£ferent  hands — the  former  showing 
no  signs,  as  the  otbers  do,  of  translation  from  the  Greek" 
— demands  the  respect  due  to  so  careful  a  scholar;  but 
he  fails  entirely  to  explain  the  extraorduiary  fact  that, 
in  the  very  country  where  Matthew  published  his  Gos- 
pel, and  within  a  coroparatiyely  short  period,  a  ycrsion 
from  the  Greek  was  substituted  for  the  authentic  orig- 
inal ;  nor  have  his  yiews  met  with  generał  acceptance 
among  scholars. 

8.  Having  thus  stated  the  arguments  in  fayor  of  a 
Hebrew  and  Greek  original  respectiyely,  it  remauis  for 
us  to  inąuire  whether  there  is  any  way  of  adjusting  the 


daims  of  the  two.  Werę  there  no  explanation  of  this 
inoonsistency  between  the  extemal  assertions  and  the 
interaal  facts,  it  would  be  hard  to  doubt  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  so  many  old  writers,  whose  belief  in  it  is 
shown  by  the  tenacity  with  which  they  held  it  in  spite 
of  their  own  experience. 

(1.)  But  it  is  certain  that  a  Gospel,  not  the  same  as 
our  canonical  Matthew,  sometimes  usińped  the  apoetle^s 
name ;  and  some  of  the  witnesses  we  haye  ąuoted  ap- 
pear  to  haye  referred  to  this  in  one  or  other  of  its  yari- 
ous  forms  or  names.  The  Christians  in  Palestine  stiU 
held  that  the  Moeaic  ritual  was  binding  on  them,  eyen 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  At  the  close  of  the 
fiiat  centory  one  party  exiBted  who  held  that  the  Mosaic 
law  was  only  binding  on  Jewish  conyerts ;  this  was  the 
Nazarenes.  Another,  the  Ebionites,  held  that  it  was  of 
uniyersal  obligation  on  ChrisUans,  and  rejected  Paulus 
Kpistles  as  teaching  the  opposite  doctrine.  These  two 
sects,  who  differed  also  in  the  most  important  tenets  aa 
to  our  Lonł*s  person,  posseased  each  a  modification  of 
the  same  Gospel,  which  no  doubt  each  altered  morę  and 
morę,  aa  their  tenets  diyerged,  and  which  borę  yarious 
names — ^the  Gospel  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Gospel  of  Peter,  or  the 
Grospel  aooording  to  Matthew.  Enough  b  known  to 
decide  that  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  was 
not  identical  with  our  Gospel  of  Matthew ;  but  it  had 
many  pointa  of  resemblance  to  the  synoptical  Gospels, 
and  especially  to  Matthew.  What  was  its  origin  it  is 
impossibie  to  say :  it  may  have  been  a  description  of  the 
orał  teaching  of  the  apostles,  corrupted  by  degrees;  it 
may  have  come  in  its  early  and  pure  form  from  the  band 
of  Matthew,  or  it  may  haye  been  a  yersion  of  the  Greek 
Gospel  of  Matthew,  as  the  eyangelist  who  wrote  espe- 
cially for  Hebrews.  Now  this  Gospel,  **  the  Proteus  of 
criticism*'  (Thierscb),  did  exist;  is  it  impossibie  that 
when  the  Hebrew  Matthew  is  spoken  of,  this  question- 
abłe  document,  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  was  really 
referred  to?  Obsenre  that  all  accounts  of  it  are  at  sec- 
ond  hand  (with  a  notable  exoeption);  no  one  ąuotes  it; 
in  cases  of  doubt  abont  the  text,  Origen  even  does  not 
appeał  frum  the  Greek  to  the  Hebrew.  All  that  is  cer- 
tain is,  that  Nazarenes  or  Ebionites,  or  both,  boasted 
that  they  possessed  the  original  Gospel  of  Matthew. 
Jerome  is  the  exception,  and  him  we  can  conyict  of  the 
yery  mistake  of  confounding  the  two,  and  almost  on  his 
own  confession.  "At  first  he  thought,"  says  an  anony- 
mous  writer  {Edwhurgh  Revieto,  1851,  July,  p.  39), "  that 
it  was  the  authentic  Matthew,  and  translated  it  into 
both  Greek  and  Latin  from  a  copy  which  he  obtained 
at  Beroea,  in  Syria.  This  appears  from  his  De  Vir.  IlL, 
written  in  the  year  892.  Six  years  later,  in  his  Com- 
mentary  on  Matthew,  he  spoke  morę  doubtfully  about 
it — 'Quod  yocatnr  a  pUrisgue  Mattłuei  authenticum.* 
Later  still,  in  his  book  on  the  Pelagian  heresy,  written 
in  the  year  415,  he  modifles  his  account  still  further,'de- 
scribing  the  work  as  the  'Eyangelium  juxta  Hebrseos, 
quod  Chałdaico  quidem  Syroque  sermone,  sed  Iltbraicis 
lUerii  conscriptum  est,  quo  utuntur  usque  hodie  Naza- 
reni  secundum  Apostolos,  sive  ut  pleriq\ie  autumani 
juxta  Matthsum,  quod  et  in  Ccesariensi  habetur  Bibli- 
otheca.' "  There  haye  pronounced  for  a  Greek  original 
— Erasmns,  Calyin,  Leclerc,  Fabricius,  Lightfoot,  Wet- 
stetn,  Paulus,  Lardner,  Hey,  Hales,  Hug,  Schott,  De 
Wette,  Moses  Stuart,  Fritzsche,  Credner,  Thiersch,  and 
many  otbers.  Great  names  are  ranged  also  on  the  other 
side,  as  Simon,  Mili,  Michaelis,  Marsh,  Eichhom,  Storr, 
Olshausen,  and  others.  May  not  the  truth  be  that  Pa- 
pias,  knowing  of  morę  than  one  Aramaic  Gospel  in  use 
among  the  Judaic  sects,  may  have  assumed  the  exist- 
ence  of  a  Uebrew  original  from  which  these  were  sup- 
posed to  be  taken,  and  knowing  also  the  genuine  Greek 
Gospel,  may  haye  looked  on  idl  these,  in  the  loose,  un- 
critical  way  which  eamed  for  him  £usebius's  descrip- 
tion, as  the  yarious  **  interpretations"  to  which  he  al- 
ludes?  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  after  seyeral 
inaccorate  and  imperfect  translations  of  the  Aranuean 
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original  came  into  circulation,  MaŁtłiew  himself  was 
prompted  by  Łhis  circumstance  to  publUh  a  Greek  tran^ 
latioD,  or  to  have  his  Gospel  Łnmslated  under  his  own 
sapeirision.  It  is  very  Ukely  that  Łhis  Greek  tnmslation 
did  not  soon  come  into  generał  circtdaiion,  so  that  it  is 
even  possible  that  Papias  may  have  remained  ignorant 
of  ito  existence.  See  Stuart,  in  tbe  A  mer.  Bib.  Repot, 
1888,  p.  130-179, 815-356. 

(2.)  We  think  that  Mr.Westcott— to  whom  the  stndy 
of  the  Gospels  owes  so  much — has  pointed  out  the  road 
to  a  still  better  solution.   Not  that  the  difficulties  which 
beset  this  matter  can  be  regarded  as  deared  up,  or  the 
question  finaily  and  satisfactorily  settled,  but  a  modę  of 
recondling  the  inconsistency  between  testimony  and 
fact  has  been  indicated,  which,  if  punued,  may,  we 
think,  Icad  to  a  decision.    **  It  has  been  shown,"  says 
Mr.Westcott  {fnlrod,  p.  208,  notę), "  that  the  orał  Gos- 
pel probably  existed  from  the  Arst  both  in  Aranudc  and 
in  Greek,  and  in  this  way  a  preparation  for  a  fresh  rep- 
resentative  of  the  Hebrew  Gospel  was  at  once  found. 
The  parts  of  the  Aramaic  orał  Gospels  which  were 
adopted  by  Matthew  already  ejcisted  in  the  Greek  coun- 
terpart,    The  change  was  not  so  much  a  yersion  as  a 
substitutlon ;  and  frequent  coincidence  with  common 
parts  of  Mark  and  Lukę,  which  wete  derived  from  the 
same  orał  Greek  Gospel,  was  a  neoessary  conseqaence. 
Yet  it  may  have  happened  tliat,  as  long  as  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  churches  were  in  dose  connection,  perhaps 
tilł  the  destruction  of  Jerusałem,  no  authoritative  Greek 
Gospel  of  Matthew — i.  e.  such  a  yersion  of  the  Greek 
orał  Gospel  as  would  exactly  answer  to  Matthew*s  yer- 
sion of  the  Aramaic — was  committed  to  writing.   When, 
however,  the  separation  between  the  two  sections  grew 
morę  marked,  the  Greek  Gospel  was  wiitten,  not  indeed 
aa  a  translation,  but  as  a  representation  of  the  original, 
as  a  Greek  orał  counterpait  was  already  current."    This 
theory  of  Łhe  origin  of  the  Greek  Goą)el,  it  appears  to 
ns,  meets  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  satisfies  ita  require- 
ments  morę  fully  than  any  other.    We  have  seen  above 
that  the  language  of  Papias  indicates  that,  even  in  his 
day,  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  exbted  substantially  in 
Greek,  and  its  unirersal  diffusion  and  generał  authority 
in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church  prove  that  its  compo- 
sition  cannot  be  placed  much  after  the  ttmes  of  the 
apostles.    May  it  not  have  been  then  that  the  two — 
the  Aramaic  and  the  Greek  Gospel — exi8ted  for  some 
time  in  their  most  important  portions  as  an  old  tradition 
side  by  side — that  the  Aramaic  was  the  first  to  be  com- 
mitted to  writing,  and  gained  a  wide  though  temporary 
circulation  among  the  Hebrew  Christiana  of  Syria  and 
Palestine?  that  when,  as  would  soon  be  the  case,  the 
want  of  a  Greek  Grospel  for  the  use  of  the  Hellenistic 
Jews  was  felt,  this  also  was  pablished  in  its  wiitten 
form,  either  by  Matthew  himself  (as  is  maintained  by 
Thiersch,  Olshausen,  and  Lee),  or  by  those  to  whom, 
from  constaut  repetition,  the  main  portions  were  famil- 
iar ;  perhaps  under  the  apostle's  eye,  and  with  the  Yir- 
tual,  if  not  the  formal  sanction  of  tbe  Church  at  Jeru- 
sałem ?    As  it  supplied  a  need  widely  felt  by  the  Gentiłe 
Christians,  it  would  at  once  obtain  currency,  and  as  the 
GentUe  Church  rapidly  extended  her  borders,  while  that 
of  the  Jewish  belieyers  was  continually  beooming  con- 
fined  within  narrower  łimits,  this  Greek  Gospel  would 
speedily  supplant  its  Hebrew  predecessor,  and  thus  fur* 
nish  a  fresh  and  most  striking  example  of  what  Mr. 
Westcott,  in  his  excellent  work  on  The  Bibie  in  łhe 
Church  (Introd.  p.  yiii),  caUs  "  that  doctrine  of  a  diyine 
proyidcnce  separating  (as  it  were)  and  preserying  spe- 
cial  books  for  the  perpetual  instruction  of  the  Church, 
which  is  the  true  correlatiye  and  complement  of  eyery 
sound  and  reyereud  theory  of  inspiration."    No  other 
hypothesis,  as  Dr.  Lee  has  satisfactorily  shown  (^frupir, 
qf  If,  Sc.  Appendix  M),  than  the  Greek  Gospel  being 
either  actusJly  or  substantially  the  production  of  Mat- 
thew himself, "  accouuts  for  the  profound  silence  of  an- 
cient  writers  respecting  the  translation  .  .  .  or  for  the 
absence  of  theleast  tracę  of  any  other  Greek  translation 


of  the  Hebrew  original.**  The  hy  pothc5es  which  aai^ni 
the  translatioa  to  Bamabas  (Istd.  HispaL,  Chrom,  p.  -Ht . 
John  (TheophyL,  Euthym.  Zigab.),  Mark  (Greswcil*. 
Lukę  and  Paul  oonjointly  (Anastas.  Sinaita),  or  Janes 
the  brother  of  our  Lord  {Sffu.  Saar,  Ser,  apiid  Athanta. 
ii,  202),  are  merę  arbitrary  asaertions  witbout  aoT  fooiH 
dation  in  early  tradition.  The  last  named  ia  the  mott 
ingenious,  as  we  may  reasonably  sappoee  that  the  Insbcp 
of  Jenisalem  would  feel  solicitude  for  tłie  q»ixitaal  waou 
of  the  Hellenistic  Christians  of  that  city. 

Those  who  desire  to  pursue  the  inyestigatioo  of  tbis 
subject  will  find  ample  materials  for  doing  so  in  the  Jfr- 
troductioM  of  Hug,  De  Wette,  Credner,  etc;  Ma»h*< 
MichaeUa,  yoL  iii,  pt.  i,  where  the  patristic  antbońiks 
are  fully  discussed ;  and  they  will  be  found,  for  tbe  mo^t 
part,  in  Kirchhofer,QttfUeasa»iniKii9,  whera  will  al«p  be 
found  the  passages  referring  to  the  Gospel  of  the  Hc- 
brews,  p.  44&;  also  in  most  of  the  commentarie&  The 
following  haye  written  monognphs  on  this  poiot :  Soon- 
tag  (Altorf,  1696),  Schroder  (Yiteb.  1699, 1702),  Masi-fa 
(HaUe,  1755),  Williama  (Lond.  1790),  Elsner  (F.  ad  V. 
1791),  Buslaw  (YrmtisL  1826),  Stuart  (BibL  Repot,  183^s 
Harless  (Erlang.  1841,  also  1842,  the  latter  tr.  in  BSiL 
Repos,  1844),  TregeUes  (Kitto's  Jourm,  1850,  and  sępa- 
rateły),  Alexander  (ibid.  1850),  Roberta  (Lond.  1864). 
Morę  generał  discnssions  may  ł>e  found  in  Lardner'! 
CrtdibUity,  yoL  y;  Keu8s*s  Geteh,  tiL  KuMm;  Tr^clks 
on  The  Original  Language  o/Sł,  Matthew  ;  Ber,  A.  RA- 
erts^s  Ditautiotu  on  the  Gotpeb ;  the  oommentańes  of 
Olshausen,  Meyer,  Alford,  Wetstein,  Kuinol,  Fritzache, 
Lange,  etc. ;  and  the  worka  on  the  Gospels  of  Norton 
{CredUńUtg),  Westoott,  Baur,  Gieseler  (£11^^11119),  Uił- 
geufeld,  etc. ;  Cureton^s  Spriac  BeeentioHj  Pl«faoe ;  and 
Dr.  W.  Lee  on  Intpirationt  Appendix  M;  Jeremiak 
Jones*s  Vitidieation  0/  St,  Matthew;  Ewald,  Die  drń 
ErsL  Ev,:  and  Jahrimch  d,  BibL  Wissemeck,  184ft-49. 

V.  Characłerisłics, — Matthew's  is  emphatically  the 
Gospel  of  the  Kingdom.  The  main  object  of  the  eyan- 
gelist  is  to  portray  the  kingly  character  of  Christ,  aod 
to  show  tłiat  in  him  the  ideał  of  the  Bang  reagning  in 
righteousness,  the  tnie  Heir  of  Dayid*8  throne,  was  ful- 
fiłled  (oomp.  Augustine,  De  Conseru.  Ev,  paasim).  Tbos 
the  tonę  throughout  is  majestic  and  kingly.  He  yiews 
things  in  the  grand  generał  aspect,  and,  indiff^ent  to 
the  details  in  which  Mark  loyes  so  much  to  dwell,  be 
gathers  up  ałł  in  the  great  result.  His  narrmtiye  pro- 
ceeds  witłi  a  majestic  simplicity,  regaidless  of  time  aod 
place,  aocording  to  another  and  deeper  order,  ready  to 
sacrifice  merę  chronołogy  or  locality  to  tht  deyekip> 
ment  of  this  idea.  Thus  he  bringa  together  eyents  tep- 
arated  sometimes  by  conuderable  interyals,  aocording  to 
the  unity  of  their  naturę  or  purpoee,  and  with  a  grsnd 
but  simple  power  aocumulates  in  groups  the  disoonises, 
parables,  and  miracłes  of  our  Lord  (I.  Williama,  Stmiff 
of  GoępeU,  p,  28).  From  the  formation  and  objects  of 
the  Gospels,  we  should  expect  that  their  preyailing  cłiar- 
acteristics  would  be  indicated  rather  by  a  generał  tonę 
and  spirit  than  by  minutę  peculiarities.  Not,  howeyer, 
that  these  latter  ara  wanting.  It  haa  already  been  re- 
marked  how  the  genealogy  with  which  Matthew*8  Gos- 
pel opens  seŁs  our  Lord  forth  in  łiis  kingly  character,  as 
the  heir  of  the  throne  of  Dayid,  the  represeutatiye  of 
the  royal  linę  of  which  he  was  the  tnie  succesaor  aod 
fulfiłment.  As  we  adyance  we  find  his  birth  haiieii,not 
by  lowly  shepherds  as  in  Lukę,  but  by  wise  men  coraing 
to  wait  on  him  with  royal  gifts,  inquiring,  "  W^here  is 
he  that  is  bom  king  of  the  Jews.**  In  tlw  Serroon  on 
the  Mount  the  same  majesty  and  authority  appear.  We 
hear  the  Judge  himself  deliyering  his  sentence ;  tbe 
King  laying  down  the  laws  of  his  kingdom, "  I  say  unto 
you,''  and  astonishing  his  hearera  with  the  **  authority" 
with  which  he  speaks.  The  awful  mąfesty  of  our  Lord  s 
reproofs  in  hb  teachtng  in  the  Tempie,  and  hu  denunci- 
ations  of  the  Scribes  and  Phariseea,  also  eyidcnoe  the 
authority  of  a  king  and  lawgiyer — ^  one  who  knew  the 
mind  of  God  and  could  rereal  it :"  which  may  aJso  be 
noticed  in  the  lengthened  discourses  tliat  mark  the  ckse 
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of  his  ministry,  in  wbicb  "  the  king"  and  "^  the  kingdom 
nf  heaven"  come  forward  with  so  mach  frequency  (xxi, 
81,43;  xxii,  2  8q. ;  xxiiif  14;  xxiv,  14;  xxy,  1,84,40). 
Nor  cah  we  oyeriook  the  remarkable  dicumstance  that, 
in  the  parable  of  the  inamage-feast,  so  similar  in  its 
generał  circnmstances  with  that  łn  Lukę  (xir,  16),  in- 
atead  of  "a  oertain  man,"  it  iB**a  king"making  a  mar- 
liage  for  his  son,  and  in  kingly  goise  sending  forth  his 
armies  and  binding  the  unworthy  guest  The  addition 
of  the  doxology  also  to  the  Lord'8  Prayer,  with  its  a»- 
cription  of  *Hhe  kingdom,  the  power,  and  the  glory,"  is 
in  such  tnie  harmony  with  the  same  prerailing  tonę  as 
to  lead  many  to  see  in  this  fact  alone  the  strongest  ar- 
gument for  its  genuineness. 

Bat  we  most  not  in  this,  or  in  any  of  the  Gospels,  di- 
rect  oor  attention  too  exclii8ively  to  any  one  eide  of  oar 
Lord*s  character.  *'  llie  King  is  one  and  the  same  in 
all,  and  so  is  the  Son  of  Man  and  the  Priest.  ...  He 
who  is  the  King  is  also  the  Sacrifice"  (Williams^  ut  tup. 
p.  32).  The  (iospel  is  that  of  the  King,  but  it  is  the 
King  **meek"  (xxi,  5),  **meek  and  lowly  of  heart"  (xi, 
29) ;  the  kingdom  is  that  of  **  the  poor  in  spirit,**  "  the 
peraecuted  for  righteousness'  sake"  (ver.  8, 10),  into  which 
**  the  weary  and  heavy  laden**  are  invited,  and  which 
they  enter  by  submitting  to  the  ''yoke*'  of  its  king. 
He,  it  tells  us,  was  to  be  one  of  ourselyes,  ^  whose  broth- 
erhood  with  man  answered  all  the  anticipations  the 
Jewish  prophets  had  formed  of  their  king,  and  whose 
power  to  relieve  the  w<^a  of  humanity  oould  not  be  sep- 
arated  from  his  participation  in  them,who*him8elf  took 
our  infirmities  and  bare  our  sicknesses' "  (viii,  17)  (Mau- 
rice.  Unity  of  N,  T,  p.  190).  As  the  son  of  David  and 
the  son  of  Abraham,  he  was  the  partaker  of  the  sorrows 
as  well  as  the  glories  of  the  throne — ^the  heir  of  the  curse 
as  well  as  the  blessing.  The  source  of  all  blessings  to 
mankind,  fulfilling  the  original  promise  to  Abraham,  the 
curse  due  to  man*s  sin  meets  and  centres  in  him,-and  is 
transformed  into  a  blessing  when  the  cross  becomes  his 
kingly  throne;  and  from  the  lowest  point  of  his  degra- 
dation  he  reappears,  in  his  resurrection,  as  the  Lord  and 
King  to  whom  **  all  power  is  gtven  in  heaven  and  earth." 
He  falfils  the  promise,  **  In  thy  seed  shall  all  families  of 
the  earth  be  blessed  ;*'  in  the  command  to  *^go  and  make 
disciples  of  all  nations,!'  he  **expands  the  I  ah,  which 
was  the  ground  of  the  national  polity,  into  the  name  of 
'  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost' "  (Maurice, 
ut  tup,  p.  221). 

Once  morę,  the  kingdom  he  came  to  establish  was  to 
be  a  fatherly  kingdom.  The  King  he  madę  known  was 
one  reigning  in  6od's  name,  and  as  his  representative. 
That  God  was  the  father  of  his  people,  as  of  him,  in  and 
through  whom  human  beings  were  to  be  adopted  as  the 
children  of  God.  This  characteristic  of  the  Gospel  is 
perpetually  meeting  us.  At  eveTy  tum  Matthew  repre- 
sents  our  Lord  bringing  out  the  mind  of  God  and  show- 
ing  it  to  be  the  mind  of  a  Father.  The  fatherly  rela- 
tion  is  the  ground  of  all  his  words  of  counsel,  command, 
waming,  comfort.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  £very  command,  as  to  good 
works  (v,  16, 45, 48),  almsgiving  (vi,  1, 2),  prayer  (vi,  6, 
8),forgivene88  (vi,  14, 15),  fasting  (vi,  18),  trust  and  faith 
(vi,  26;  vii,  ll),is  based  on  the  revelation  of  a  Father. 
The  twelve  are  sent  forth  in  the  same  name  and  streugth 
(X,  20, 29).  The  kingdom  Christ  came  to  establish  is 
not  so  much  a  kingdom  as  a  family — the  Eedetioj  a 
word  found  only  in  Matthew  (xvi,  18 ;  xviii,  1 7) — "  held 
together  by  the  law  of  forgivenes8  and  mutual  sacrifice, 
with  their  elder  Brother  in  the  roidst  of  them,  and  their 
wili  so  identified  with  that  which  niles  heaven  and 
earth,  that  whatever  they  shall  agree  to  ask  shall  be 
done  by  their  Father."*  This  characteristic  of  Matthew 
is  reroarkaUy  evidenced  by  a  comparative  8urvey  of 
the  usage  of  the  evangelist8.  In  Mark  we  find  our  Lord- 
speaking  of  or  to  God,  as  his  Father,  three  times,  in 
Lukę  twelve  times,  in  Matthew  twenty-two  times;  as 
the  Father  of  his  people,  in  Mark  twice,  in  Lukę  five 
Urnes,  in  Matthew  twenty-two  times. 


Another  minor  characteristic  which  desenres  remark, 
is  Matthew'8  use  of  the  plural,  where  the  other  evangel- 
ists  have  the  singnlar.  Thus,  in  the  temptation,  we 
have "Stones" and  "loaves'*  (iv,  8),  two  diemoniacs  (viii, 
28),rovc  xóp^ovc  (xiv,  19), two  blind  men  (xx,  30;  comp. 
ix,  27),  the  aas  and  ber  colt  (xxi,  2),  servants  (xxi,  84, 
86),  both  thieve8  blaspheming  (xxvii,  44).  Thig  is  in- 
geniously  aooounted  for  by  Da  Costa  {Four  WUnettet,  p. 
322),  though  this  is  not  uniyersally  applicable,  on  the 
idea  that  "his  point  of  view— regarding  the  events  he 
narrates  as  fulfilled  prophecies — leads  him  to  regaid 
the  species  nther  than  the  individual ;  the  entire  plen- 
itude  of  the  prophecy  rather  than  the  isolated  fulfil- 
ment." 

YI.  Relation  to  Mark  and  Lulce, — In  the  artide  on 
Mark  we  have  expressed  our  opinion  that,  while  his 
Gospel  is  probably  tu  ettence  the  oldest,  thcre  is  nothing 
sertonsly  to  invdidate  the  traditional  statement  that 
Matthew's  was  the  eailiest  in  composition — the  flist 
oommitted  to  writing.  Neither  does  a  careful  review 
of  the  text  of  the  Gospel  allow  ns  to  accept  the  view 
put  forth  by  Ewald  with  his  usual  dogmatism,  and  de- 
fended  with  his  wonted  acuteness,  that,  as  we  have  it,  it 
is  a  fusion  of  four  diflbrent  elements — (1.)  An  original 
Greek  Gospel  of  the  simplest  and  briefest  form ;  (2.)  An 
Aramaic  *'  collectton  of  saytngs"  (^rd  Xóym) ;  (3.)  the 
namtive  of  Mark;  and  (4.)  "a  book  of  higher  history." 
That  oui  Gospel  is  no  such  curious  mosaic  is  evident 
from  the  unity  of  pUn  and  unity  of  language  which 
penrades  the  whole,  and  to  an  unprejudiced  reader  £w- 
ald*B  theorv  refutes  itself. 

ComparingMatthew's  Gospel  with  those  of  Mark  and 
Lukę,  we  ftnd  the  foUowing  passages  pecuUar  to  him: 
chap.  i  (with  the  exception  of  the  great  (»ntral  fact), 
and  chap.  ii  entirely.  The  genealogy,  the  suspictous  of 
Joseph,  the  visit  of  the  magi,  the  flight  into  Egj^pt  and 
return  thence,  the  raassacre  of  the  innocents,  and  the 
reason  of  the  settlement  at  Nazareth,  are  given  by  Mat- 
thew alone.  To  him  we  owe  the  notice  that "  the  Phar- 
isees  and  Sadducees"  came  to  John*s  baptism  (iii,  7); 
that  John  was  nnwUling  to  baptize  our  Lord,  and  the 
words  in  which  Jesus  satisfied  his  scruples  (ver.  13-15); 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  its  fullest  form  (cb.  v,  vi, 
vii) ;  the  prediction  of  the  cali  of  the  Gentiles,  appcnded 
to  the  mirade  of  the  centnrion*s  servant  (viii,  11)  12); 
the  cure  of  the  two  blind  men  (ix,  27-80) ;  and  that 
memorable  passage  by  which,  tf  by  nothing  else,  Mat- 
thew will  forever  be  remembered  with  thankfulness — 
which,  as  perhaps  the  fullest  exposition  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Gospd  anywhere  to  be  found  in  Holy  Scripture, 
taught  Augustine  the  dilTerence  between  the  teaching 
of  Christ  and  that  of  the  best  philosophers  (xi,  28-30) ; 
the  solemn  passage  about  "  idle  words"  (xii,  36,  87) ; 
four  of  the  parables  in  eh.  xiii,  the  tares,  the  hid  treas- 
ure,  the  pearl,  and  the  draw-net ;  several  incidents  re- 
lating  to  Peter,  his  walking  on  the  water  (xiv,  28-81), 
the  blessing  pronounced  upon  him  (xvi,  17-19),  the  trib- 
ute-money  (xvii,  24-27) ;  neaiiy  the  whole  of  eh.  xviii, 
with  its  lessons  of  humility  and  forgiveness,  and  the 
parable  of  the  unmerciful  senrant;  the  lessons  on  volun- 
tary  continence  (xix,  10,12);  the  promise  to  the  twelve 
(ver.  28) ;  the  parables  of  the  laborers  in  the  vineyard 
(xx,  1-16),  the  two  sons  (xxi,  28-32),  the  transference 
of  the  kingdom  to  the  Gentiles  (ver.  43) ;  the  parable 
of  the  marriage  of  the  king'8  son  (xxił,  1-14) ;  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  dcnunciations  against  the  Scribes  and 
Phaiisees  in  eh.  xxiii ;  the  parables  of  the  last  things 
in  eh.  xxv.  In  the  history  of  the  passion  the  peculiar- 
ities  are  numerotis  and  uniform  in  character.  tending  to 
show  how,  in  the  midst  of  his  betrayal,  sufTerings,  and 
death,  our  Lord*8  Messiahship  was  attested.  It  is  in 
Matthew  alone  that  we  read  of  the  covcnant  with  Judas 
for  "  thirty  pieces  of  silyer"  (xxvi,  16);  his  inquiry  "Is 
it  I  ?"  (xxvi,  25),  as  well  as  the  restoration  of  the  money 
in  his  despair,  and  its  ultimate  dcstination  in  uncon- 
scious  fulfilmcnt  of  prophecy  (xxvii,  3-10) ;  the  cup  ^  for 
the  remission  of  sins"  (xxvi,  28) ;  the  mention  of  the 
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**twelve  legions  of  angels"  (rer.  62-<54);  Pilate*8  wife*8 
dream  (xxvii,  19),  his  washing  his  hands  (ver.  24),  and 
the  improcation  '*  His  blood  be  on  us,"  etc.  (yerse  25) ; 
the  opening  of  the  fcraveB  (yer.  52,  58),  and  the  watcb 
placed  at  the  sepulchre  (ver.  62-66).  In  the  aooount  of 
the  reBurrcction  we  find  oniy  in  Matthew  the  great 
earthquake  (xxviii,  2),  the  descent  of  the  angel,  his 
glońous  appearance  strilcing  terror  into  the  goarda  (ver. 
2-4),  their  flight,  and  the  falaehood  spcead  by  them  at 
the  instigalion  of  the  priests  (ver.  11-15);  our  Lord*8 
appearance  to  the  women  (ver.  9, 10) ;  the  adoration 
and  doubt  of  the  apostles  (ver.  17);  and,  finallr,  the 
parting  commission  and  promise  of  his  ever-abidiog 
presence  (ver.  18-20). 

This  reriew  of  the  Gospel  will  show  us  that  of  the 
matter  peculiar  to  Matthew,  the  larger  part  consista  of 
parables  and  discounea,  and  that  he  adds  oomparatively 
little  to  the  narratiye.  Of  thirty-three  reoonied  miia- 
des  eighteen  are  given  by  Matthew,  bat  only  two,  the 
eore  of  the  bltnd  men  (ix,  27-80)  and  the  tribute  money 
(xvii,  24-27),  are  peculiar  to  him.  Of  twenty-nine  par- 
ables Matthew  records  iifteen ;  ten,  as  noticed  abore, 
being  pectdiar  to  him.  Reuss,  dividing  the  matter  con- 
tained  in  the  synoptical  Gospela  into  100  sectiiMiB,  finds 
78  of  them  in  Matthew,  68  in  Mark,  in  Ltike,  the  rich- 
est  of  all,  82.  Of  these,  49  are  common  to  aU  three;  9 
common  to  Matthew  and  Mark;  8  to  Matthew  and 
Lakę;  8  to  Mark  and  Lakę.  Only  7  of  theae  are  pecul- 
iar to  Matthew;  2  to  Mark;  while  Lakę  oontaina  no 
kas  than  22. 

Matthew's  narratiye,  as  a  rule,  is  the  least  graphic 
The  great  features  of  the  history  which  bring  into  prom- 
inence  our  Lord^s  chairacter  as  teacher  and  prophet,  the 
substance  of  type  and  prophecy,  the  Measianic  king,  are 
traced  with  broad  outline,  withont  minote  or  circumstan- 
tial  detaiJa.  We  are  conscious  of  a  want  of  that  pictn- 
lesąue  power  and  viyid  painting  which  delight  us  in 
the  other  Gospels,  especiaUy  in  that  of  Mark.  This 
deficiency,  howeyer,  is  morę  than  compensated  for  by 
the  grand  simplicity  of  the  narratiye,  in  which  eyery- 
thing  is  secondary  to  the  evangeliBt's  great  object  The 
facts  which  proye  the  Messianic  dignity  of  his  Lord  are 
all  in  all  with  him,  the  circumstantials  almost  nothing, 
while  he  portrays  the  earthly  form  and  theocratic  glory 
of  the  new  dispensation,  and  unfolds  the  glorioua  con- 
aummation  of  the  ^  kingdom  of  heayen." 

VII.  Arrcmffement  cmd  CotUenU,  —  Matthew^s  order, 
we  haye  already  seen,  is  aocording  to  subject-matter 
lather  than  chronological  seąuenoe,  which  in  the  first 
half  is  completely  disregarded.  Morę  attention  is  paid 
to  order  of  time  in  the  latter  half,  where  the  arrange- 
ment  agrees  with  that  of  Mark.  The  main  body  of  hU 
Gospel  diyides  itself  into  groups  of  disoourses  collected 
according  to  their  leading  tendency,'and  separated  from 
each  other  by  groups  of  aneodotes  and  miracles.  We  roay 
distingubh  8ev€n  such  coUections  of  discourses — (1.)  llie 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  a  specimen  of  our  Loid's  ordinary 
didactic  instruction  (eh.  y-yii) ;  diyided  by  a  group  of 
works  of  hea]ing,corapriBing  no  lon  than  ten  out  of  eigh- 
teen recorded  miracles,  from  (2.)  the  commission  of  the 
twelve.  (eh.  x).  The  following  chapters  (xi,  xii)  giye 
the  result  of  our  Lord's  own  teaching,  and,  introducing 
a  change  of  feeling  towards  him,  prcpare  us  for  (3.)  his 
fint  open  denunciation  of  his  cnemies  (xii,  25-45),  and 
paye  the  way  for  (4.)  the  group  of  parables,  including 
seyen  out  of  fifteen  recorded  by  him  (eh.  xiii).  The 
next  four  chapters,  containing  the  culminating  point  of 
our  Lord'8  history  in  Peter'8  confession  (xyi,  13-20),  and 
the  transHguration  (eh.  xyii),  with  the  first  glimpses  of 
the  cross  (xvi,  21 ;  xvii,  12),  are  bound  together  by  his- 
torical  seąucnce.  In  (5.),  comprising  eh.  xviii,  we  haye 
a  complete  treatise  in  itself,  madę  up  of  fragments  on 
hnmility  and  brothcrly  love.  The  counsels  of  perfee- 
tion,  in*xix,  l-xx,  16,  are  followed  by  the  disputes  with 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  (xxi,23-xxii,46),  which  snp- 
ply  the  ground  for  (6.)  the  solemn  denunciations  of  the 
hypocrisics  and  sophisms  by  which  they  nuUified  the 


spirit  of  the  law  (eh.  xxiii),  foUowed  by  (7.)  the  pn^ 
ecy  of  the  last  things  (eh.  xxiy,  xxy)« 

Morę  particularly  ita  priodpal  diyińons  sre— L  Tbe 
introduction  to  the  ministiy  (eh.  i-iy).  2.  The  larisg 
down  of  the  new  law  for  the  Church  in  the  Sermoo  on 
the  Mount  (eh.  y-yii).  8«  Eyents  in  hiatorical  csder, 
showing  Jesus  as  the  worker  of  miradea  (cb.  yiii,  ix). 
4.  The  appointment  of  apostles  to  preach  the  kingdoa 
(eh.  x).  5.  The  doubts  and  oppoaition  ezcitfed  by  his 
actiyity  in  diyers  minds— in  John'8  discipłeą  in  simdry 
cities,  in  the  Pharisees  (eh.  xi,  xii).  6.  A  series  oi  pai^ 
ables  on  Uie  naturę  of  the  kingdom  (eh.  xiii).  7.  Swb- 
ilar  to  5.  The  effects  of  his  minis^  on  his  ooimtry- 
men,  on  Herod,  the  people  of  Genneearet,  Scrtbes  and 
Pharisees,  and  on  muldtades,  whom  he  feedc  (xiii,  59- 
xyi,  12).  8.  Keyelation  to  his  disdples  of  hia  solleńn|rs. 
His  instructions  to  them  thereupon  (xyi,  18->xviii,  85). 
9.  Eyents  of  a  jonmey  to  Jenisalem  (eh*  xix,  xx).  VL 
Entrance  into  Jenisalem  and  reaistaDoe  to  him  thcR, 
and  denunciation  of  the  Pharlaees  (eh.  xxl-xxiii).  11. 
Last  discourses;  Jesas  as  lord  and  judge  of  Jcnaakm, 
and  aho  of  the  worid  (eh.  xxiy,  xxv).  12.  Pawion  aad 
resurrection  (eh.  xxyi-xxyiu). 

The  yiew  that  Matthew^s  Gospel  is  amnged  chrano- 
logically  was  reyiyed  by  Eichhom,  who  haa  bcen  M- 
lowed  by  Marsh,  De  Wette,  and  others.  Bat  it  bas  becn 
controyerted  by  Hug,  Obhanaen,  Greswell,  EUieott,  and 
others,  and  is  almost  aniyeraaUy  held  to  be  untenafafe. 

YIIL  Styk  attd  /Tie^um.— Th6  langoage  of  Mattbew 
is  less  characteristic  than  that  of  the  other  eTaiigeliic& 
Of  the  three  synoptical  Grospels  it  is  the  nM»t  deódedły 
Hebraistic,  both  in  dictton  and  oonstruction,  bat  kas  so 
than  that  of  John.  Credner  and  othos  haye  remarted 
the  foUowing:  (1.)  i|  fiatn\(ia  twv  ovpavwv,  which  oe- 
curs  thirty-two  times  in  Matthew  and  not  onee  in  the 
other  eyangeUsts,  who  use  instead  Ą  /3a9.  r.  3t«v,  cm- 
ployed  also  by  Bfatthew  (yi,  88;  xii,  28;  xxi,  81,  43). 
(2.)  V  irarĄp  6  lu  rotę  ovpav6ic  {6  oi>pavŁoc,  foar  times), 
8ixteen  times,  only  twice  ui  Marie,  not  at  all  in  Loke. 
(8.)  Yióc  AapiSt  to  designate  Jesus  as  the  Mesńah, 
seyen  times,  three  times  each  in  Mark  and  Lakę.  (4.) 
*H  dyia  aróAic,  and  ó  ayioc  róiroc,  for  Jenisalem,  three 
times;  not  in  the  other  eyangelists^  (5.)  ^  «nrvTfXiia 
rov  aiCiyoCf "  the  consummation  of  the  age"=*'  the  end 
of  the  world,**  is  found  fiye  times  in  Matthew,  Dowhere 
else  in  the  New  Test.  exoept  Heb.  ix,  26,  in  the  plual, 
amvtav»  (6.)  (va  ((>iru»c)  ir\rjpw^y  t6  p9i^iv^  eight 
times,  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Test.  John  usca  tva 
ir\np»  6  X6y.,  or  ^  ypof'i  Mark  onoe  (xiy,  49),  lya 
irAi^jO.  al  ypa^.  (7.)  rb  fiti^ip  (alwaya  uaed  by  Mat- 
thew when  qaoting  holy  Scripture  kinuelf,  in  other  d- 
tations  yiypairraif  with  the  other  eyangdists),  twełve 
times;  o  p^cic,  onee  (iii,  8).  He  never  uaes  the  sio- 
golar,  ypa^ij,  Mark  onee  uses  rb  pti^y  (xiii,  14).  (8.) 
idvtKÓCy  twioe;  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Test.  (9.) 
^fivvHv  iv,  seyen  dmes;  not  elaewhere,  saye  Ber.  x,  & 
(10.)  rac  c^ov,  in  narratiye,  twenty-three  times;  in 
Lukę  8ixteen  times;  not  in  Mark.  iioVf  after  a  geni- 
tiye  absolute,  nine  times.  (11.)  irp0uipxfa^at  and  «o- 
ptiffodat,  oontinually  used  to  give  a  pictorial  cokna^ 
to  the  narratiye  (e.  g.  iy,  8;  yiii,  5, 19,  25;  ix,  14,  20, 
etc. ;  ii,  8 ;  ix,  18 ;  xi,  4,  etc).  (12.)  Aiyftiy,  abwlately, 
without  the  datiye  of  the  person  (e.  g.  i,  20;  iii,  2, 13, 
20 ;  iii,  2, 14, 17 ;  y,  2 ;  yi,  81,  etc).  (13.)  'If potfaXv^a 
is  the  name  of  the  holy  city  with  Matthew  always,  ex- 
cept  xxiii,  87.  It  is  the  same  in  Mark,  with  one  (donbt- 
ful)  exoeption  (xi,  1).  Lukę  uses  this  form  rardy;  '!<- 
powTa\iifŁ  frequently. 

Other  peculiaritiea,  establisbing  the  onity  of  antbor- 
ship,  nuty  be  notioed :  (1.)  The  ose  of  rón,  as  the  on&- 
nary  particie  of  tiansition,  ninety  times;  six  timea  in 
Mark,  and  fourteen  in  Lukę.  (2.)  Kai  Łymro  lón,  fiye 
times;  Lukę  uses  orc  H  iyiriro,  or  cai  ort  iyśyfrp. 
(8.)  fwc  ov,  seyen  times.  (4)  Łv  iKthnfi  rtf  icatp^,  iv 
Ty  iipc  ic,  and  Airb  r.  &p,  cc,  scaroeły  foond  in  Ifark 
or  Lukę.  (5.)  dya^fujoliii,  **  to  retire,**  ten  timesi  (6.) 
Kar  6vap,  six  times.    (7.)  wouXv  iSrc*  &9mp^  taSHitę, 
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woairrtłę ;  Lukę,  trot,  ofAoiuc,  (8.)  ra^oc,  8ix  times ; 
only  Bom.  iii,  13  besides  in  the  N.  T.  (9.)  a^óSpa^  and 
other  adverbe,  after  the  yerb,  esoept  oĆrw,  always  be- 
fore  iL  (10.)  TrpoaKUPŁw,  with  the  daŁlYe,  ten  times; 
twice  in  Mark,  three  times  in  John. 

Other  words  which  are  foond  either  only  or  morę 
freqaently  in  Matthew  are,  fŁo^rettuu,  aiAiiyca^f^^ai, 
^póytfŁoCf  otKutteóCf  ^aTipoVf  ćret^cy,  SurraZiW^  Kara' 
nowił^ŁO^ai,  fUTaipity,  ftwaiptlp  Aóyoy,  ffVff/3ovXiov 
\a/ŁfidviŁVy  fiaXaicia — coc»  ^^  (^e  Credner,  EmkUn  p. 
68  8q. ;  Gcńdorf,  BeUrage  «.  Spraehckaract,  d,  N,  T,), 

IX.  Citatiotufrom  the  Old  TeiUimenLr^'£&ir  facto  are 
morę  significant  of  the  original  purpose  of  this  Gospel, 
and  Łhe  persona  for  whom  it  was  designed,  than  the  fre- 
qaeDC7  of  citations  from  and  referenoes  to  the  O.-Teat. 
Scriptares.  While  in  Lukę  and  Marle,  the  Gentile  Goe- 
pela,  we  have  only  twenty-four  and  twenty-three  re- 
Bpectively,*  Matthew  auppUes  no  leas  than  fifty-four. 
The  charactcr  of  the  ąuotationa  ia  no  leaa  noticeabLe 
than  the  number.  In  Matthew  the  Old  Test.  is  cited 
▼erbally  no  less  than  forty -three  times,  many  of  the 
ąuotatioos  being  peculiar  to  thia  erangelist;  in  Lukę 
we  have  not  morę  than  nineteen  direct  citations,  and 
only  eight  ąuotations  (in  Mark  only  two),  which  are 
not  found  elsewhere.  The  two  dasses  into  which  these 
citations  are  distinguished — those  morę  or  less  directly 
liom  the  Sept.,  and  those  which  give  an  original  render- 
ing of  the  Hebrew  text — haye  been  aliuded  to  above. 
The  citations  peculiar  to  Matthew  are  marked  with  an 
asterisk  (*),  and  those  which  he  ąuotes  as  haying  been 
fiilfilled  in  our  Lord*s  life  with  (a). 


^(a) 


•(«) 
;<«) 


•(o) 
•(a) 


1,28. Isa.yii,14k 

11,6 Mic.v,2. 

15 Uos.xl,l. 

18 Jer.  xxri,  1& 

iii,  8 I8a..xl,8. 

iv,  4 DeQt.viil,a 

6 Psa.  xci,  11, 

18. 

T neuLvI,ie. 

10 DenLYl,  18. 

14-l&...I»a.lx,ia. 

▼,  5 .Psa.  xxxvii, 

11,29. 

SI Bxod.  XX,  18. 

87 £xod.  XX,  14 

81 Deut.xxiv,l. 

{Lev.  xix,12; 
DeuL  xxiii, 
83. 

88 Bxod.xxl,84 

43 Lev.  xix,18. 

vtli,  4 Lev.  xiv,  2. 

17 Isa.  liii,4 

ix,  13 Ho8.vł,«. 

x,35,36...Mlc.vli,6. 

xi,  5 Isa.  xxxv,  5 ; 

xxfx,  ISl 

10 Mai.  111,1. 

xii,  7 Hos.  vi,«. 

18-21...I»n,  xlii,  1-4. 
xiii,  14, 15.180.  vi,  9, 10. 
35.... Psa.  lxxviii, 
2. 
XV,  4 Exod.  XX,  18. 


XV,  4.. 

8,9... 

xviłi,ld.. 

xix,4.... 

6.... 

4  •  •  •  • 

Zix,18,19 


•(o)  xxi, 6. 
9. 

18. 


16. 
48. 


xxii,  24.. 

82.. 

87.. 

89.. 

44  .. 
XxlH,38.'." 

89.. 

xxiv,  15.. 

29.. 

xxvi,  31.. 
64.. 
•  (a)  xxvii,  10 . 
(a)  85 . 

48. 
40. 


Exod.xxl,16. 
.Isa.  xxix,  18. 
.Deut.  xix,  1& 
.Gen.  i,  27. 
.Gen.  11,24. 
.Deut.  xxiv,  1. 
.Bxod.xx,12- 

16. 

.Zech.  ix,  9. 
.Psiu  cxvill, 

86^26. 
.Isa.  lvi,  7; 

Jer.  vii,  11. 
.Psa.  viii,  2. 
.Psa.  cxviii, 

28. 
.Deut  xxv,  6. 
.Bxod.  Ul,  6. 
.Deut  vi,  5b 
.Lev.  xłx,18w 
.Psa.  cx,l. 
.Hag.  I,  9  (?). 
.Psa.  cxviłi, 

26. 
.Dan.  xii, U; 

ix,  27. 
.Isn.  xiii,  10; 

Joelil.ia 
.Zech.  xiii,  7. 
.Dan.  vii,  13. 
.Zech.  xl.  13. 
.Psa.  xxii,  16. 
.Psa.  xxii,  8. 
.Psa.  xxii,  1. 


To  these  may  be  added  (ii,  23),  <<  He  shall  be  calkd  a 
Nazarene ;"  and  the  appeal  to  the  words  of  the  propheto 
generally  (xxvi,  lA,  56). 

References  to  the  O.  Test;  which  are  not  direct  cita- 
ti<ms,  are  as  under : 


xi,  14 Mul.  iv,  5. 

xil.8 1  Sam.  xxi, 3-6. 

5 Numb.  xxviii,  9. 

40 Joimhl,  17. 

42 1  KiDgsx,  1. 


xvii,  11 Mal.iv,6u 

xxi,  44 Dan.  11, 44. 

(Gen.  lv,  8; 
xxiii,  85 . .  •{    2  Cbrou.  xxiv, 

I   «1. 


X.  ćr«nuM<9t«M.— NoŁwithstanding  the  doubts  that 
hare  been  thrown  upon  it,  the  genuineness  of  Matthew 
is  as  satisfactorUy  established  as  that  of  any  ancient 
book  whatevcr.  Sec  Davidson's  Inirod,  to  the  N.  Tett.^ 
YoL  L  From  the  days  of  Justin  we  find  perpetual  quo- 
tations  corresponding  with  the  existing  text  of  the  Gos- 
pel, which  prove  that  the  book  then  in  circulation,  as  of 
canonical  authority,  was  the  same  as  that  we  now  have. 
Of  the  Tarious  reccnsions  by  which  we  are  inyited  by 


Marsh,  Hilgenfeld,  Scfaleiermacher,  Ewald,  etc.,  to  b&- 
liere  that  the  Gospel  aasumed  ito  present  form,  there  is 
absolutely  no  estemal  evidence;  while  the  intemal, 
arising  from  style  and  diction,  are  entirely  in  favor  of 
the  whole  haying  substantially  prooeeded  from  one  band. 
Other  Buppoeed  intemal  eyidcnce  yaries  so  much,  ao- 
oording  to  the  subjectiye  position  of  critics,  and  leada 
them  by  the  same  data  to  soch  opposite  results,  as  to  bo 
little  worth. 

1.  Some  critics,  admitting  the  apostolic  antiąuity  of 
a  part  of  the  Gospel,  apply  to  Matthew,  as  they  do  to 
Lukę,  the  gratnitous  snpposition  of  a  later  editor  or 
compiler,  who,  by  augmenting  and  altering  the  earlier 
document,  produced  our  present  GospeL  Hilgenfeld  (p. 
106)  endeayors  to  separate  the  older  from  the  newer 
work,  and  indudes  much  historical  matter  in  the  for- 
mer ;  sinoe  Schleiermacher,  aeyeral  critics,  misinterpret- 
ing  the  Aóyia  of  Papias,  consider  the  older  document  to 
haye  been  a  ooUection  of  "diaoourses"  only.  We  are 
asked  to  belieye  that  in  the  2d  century,  for  two  or  morę 
of  the  Goepelsy  new  works,  differing  from  them  both  in 
matter  and  compass,  were  substituted  for  the  old,  and 
that  about  the  end  of  the  2d  century  our  present  Gos- 
pels  were  adopted  by  authority  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others,  and  that  henceforth  the  copies  of  the  older  worka 
entirely  disappeared,  and  haye  escaped  the  keenest 
research  eyer  sinoe.  £ichhom's  notion  is  that  "the 
Church"  sanctioned  the  four  canonical  books,  and  by  ita 
authority  gaye  them  esdusiye  currency ;  but  there  ex- 
bted  at  that  tiroe  no  means  for  oonyening  a  council, 
and  if  such  a  body  could  haye  met  and  decided,  it  would 
not  haye  been  able  to  foroe  on  the.churches  books  dis- 
crepant  from  the  older  copies  to  which  they  had  long 
been  aocustomed,  without  discuasion,  protest,  and  resist- 
ance  (see  Norton,  GenumeneUf  chap.i).  That  there  was 
no  such  resistance  or  protest  we  haye  ample  eyidenoe. 
IrensBua  knows  the  four  Gospels  only  {IJeer,  iii,  chap.  i), 
Tatian,  who  died  A.D.  170,  oomposed  a  Gospel  harmony, 
lost  to  us,  under  the  name  of  Diatessaron  (Eusebius, 
HisL  JCccks.  iv,  29).  Theophilus,  biahop  of  Antioch, 
about  168,  wrote  a  commentuy  on  the  Gospels  (Jerome, 
Ad  A  Igatiam,  and  De  Vir,  UL).  Clement  of  AlcKandiia 
(flourished  about  189)  knew  the  four  Gospels,  and  dis- 
tinguished between  them  and  the  uncanonical  gospel 
according  to  the  Egyptians.  TertuUian  (bom  about 
160)  knew  the  four  Gospels,  and  was  called  on  to  yiudi- 
cate  the  text  of  one  of  them  against  the  cormptions  of 
Marcion.  See  Lukę.  Origen  (bom  185)  caUs  the  four 
Grospels  the  four  elemento  of  the  Christian  faith ;  and  it 
appears  that  his  oopy  of  Matthew  oontained  the  gene- 
alogy  (Comm.  m  Joan,).  Fassages  from  Matthew  are 
ąuoted  by  Justin  Martyr,  by  the  author  of  the  letter 
to  Diognetus  (see  in  Otto's  Juitin  Martyr,  yol.  ii),  by 
Hegesippus,  IrensBus,  Tatian,  Athenagoras,  Theophilua, 
Clement,  TertuUian,  and  Origen.  It  is  not  merely  from 
the  matter,  but  the  manner  of  the  quotations,  from  the 
calm  appeal  as  to  a  settled  authority,  from  the  absence 
of  all  hints  of  doubt,  that  we  regard  it  as  proyed  that 
the  book  we  possess  had  not  been  the  subject  of  any 
sudden  change.  Was  there  no  heretic  to  throw  back 
with  double  force  against  TertuUian  the  charge  of  alter- 
ation  which  he  brings  against  Marcion  ?  Was  there  no 
orthodox  Church  or  member  of  a  Church  to  complain 
that,  instead  of  the  Matthew  and  the  Lukę  that  had 
been  taught  to  them  and  their  fathers,  other  and  dilfer* 
ent  writings  were  now  imposed  on  them  ?  Neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  appears. 

The  citations  of  Justin  Martyr,  yery  important  for 
this  subject,  haye  been  tbought  to  indicate  a  source  dif- 
ferent  from  the  Gospels  which  we  now  possess;  and  by 
the  word  dirofAviifMvtvfŁara  (memoirs),  he  bas  been 
supposed  to  indicate  that  lost  work.  We  have  not  space 
here  to  show  that  the  reroains  referred  to  are  the  Gos- 
pels which  we  possess,  and  not  any  one  book ;  and  that 
though  Justin  quote8  the  Gospels  yery  loosely,  so  that 
his  words  often  bear  but  a  slight  resem blance  to  the 
original,  the  same  is  true  of  his  quotations  from  the 
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Septuagint.  He  transposes  words,  brings  separate  pas- 
sages  together,  attributes  the  words  of  one  prophet  to 
onother,  and  even  quote8  tbe  Pentateuch  for  facto  not 
recorded  in  it  Mony  of  the  qaotationfl  from  the  Sep- 
tuagint are  indeed  precise,  but  theae  are  chiefly  in  the 
Dialogue  with  Trypho,  where,  reasoning  with  a  Jew  on 
the  O.  T.,  be  does  not  trust  his  memoTT,  but  consults  the 
text.  This  ąuestion  is  disposed  of  in  Norton's  Genuine^ 
nessy  yoL  i,  and  in  Hug*8  EinleUuwg. 

2.  Tbe  genuineness  of  the  first  two  chapters  has  been 
called  in  question,  but  on  no  sufficient  grounds.  See 
Meyer'8  notę,  Commenł.  i,  65,  who  adduces  as  argumento 
for  their  genuineness,  tha^— (1.)  they  are  found  in  all 
MSS.  and  ancient  rersions,  and  are  ąuoted  by  the  fa- 
thers  of  the  2d  and  3d  centuries,  Irenteus,  Ciem.  Alex., 
etc,  and  are  referred  to  by  Celsus  (Orig.  C  Cels.  i,  88 ; 
ii,  82).  (2,)  The  facto  they  record  are  perfectly  in  keep- 
ing  with  a  Gospel  written  for  Jewish  Christiana.  (8.) 
The  opening  of  chap.  iii,  ^v  Sk  raic  r)ft,  ir.,  refers  back, 
by  ito  construction,  to  the  close  of  chap.  ii ;  and  iv,  13 
would  be  unintelligible  without  ii,  23.  (4.)  There  is  no 
differ^nce  between  the  diction  and  constructiona  and 
tbose  in  the  other  parto  of  the  GospeL 

The  opponento  of  these  two  chapters  rest  chiefly  on 
their  allegcd  absence  from  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  in 
nse  among  the  Ebionites  (Epiphanius,  Har,  xxx,  18). 
But  Epiphanius  describes  that  book  as  "incomplete, 
adulterated,  and  mutilated;"  and  as  the  Ebionites  re- 
garded  Jesus  simply  as  the  human  Messiah  co-ordinate 
with  Adam  and  Moaes,  the  absence  of  the  two  chapters 
may  readily  be  accóunted  for  on  doctrinal  grounds.  The 
same  explanation  may  be  given  for  the  aUeged  absence 
ih)m  the  Diatcssaron  of  Tatian  of  these  chapters,  and 
the  corresponding  parto  of  Lukę  containing  the  geneal- 
ogy,  and  all  the  other  passages  which  show  that  the 
Lord  was  bom  of  the  seed  of  David  "  aocording  to  the 
flesh"  (Theodoret.,  Har.  fab.  i,  20).  The  case  must  be  a 
weak  one  which  reąuires  us  to  appeal  to  acknowledged 
beretics  for  the  correction  of  our  canon.  The  supposed 
discrepancy  between  the  opening  chapters  of  Matthew 
and  Lukę,  which  has  led  even  professor  Norton  to  fol- 
low  Strauss,  Paulus,  Schleiermacher,  etc,  in  rejecting 
them,  has  been  abundantly  discussed  in  all  recent  com- 
mentaries,  and  by  Wieseler  {Synopsis)  ^  Neander  {Life  of 
Christ) y  Mili  {Pantheism)y  Kem  {Ursprung  d.  Er.  Mat), 
etc,  as  wcll  as  in  the  rarious  answers  to  Strauss.  It  is 
sufficient  here  to  notę  the  following  points  in  reply :  (1.) 
Snch  question8  are  by  no  means  confined  to  these  chap- 
ters, but  are  found  in  places  of  which  the  apostolic  ori- 
gin  is  admitted.  (2.)  The  treatment  of  Luke'8  Gospel 
by  Marcion  suggesto  how  the  Jewish  Christiana  dropped 
out  of  their  ycrsion  an  account  which  they  would  not 
accept  (3.)  Prof.  Korton  stands  alone,  among  those 
who  object  to  the  two  chapters,  in  assigning  the  gene- 
alogy  to  the  same  author  as  the  rest  of  the  chapters 
(Hilgenfeld,  p.  46, 47).  (4.)  The  difficulties  in  the  har- 
mony  are  all  reconcilable,  and  the  day  has  passed,  it 
may  be  hoped,  when  a  passage  can  be  stmck  out,  against 
all  the  MSS.  and  the  testimony  of  early  writers,  for  sub- 
jective  impressions  about  ito  contents. 

XL  Commentaries,— The  following  are  the  special  ex- 
egetical  hclps  on  the  wholc  of  Matthew*s  Gospel,  a  few 
of  the  most  important  of  which  we  indicate  by  an  aster- 
isk  prefixed :  Origen,  Commentaria  (in  Opp.  iii,  440  sq., 
330  sq.) ;  also  Scholia  (in  Galland,  ^t^.  Pair,  xiv) ; 
Athanasius,  Fragmenta  (in  Opp,  i,  pt.  2 ;  also  iii,  18) ; 
Hilarius  Pictaviensis,  Commentarii  (in  Opp,  i,  669) ;  Je- 
zome,  Commenfnrii  (in  Opp.  v,  1) ;  Faustus  Rhegicnsis, 
Super  ev.  Matt.  (in  Jerome,  Opp.  xi,  77, 204, 365) ;  Chrj'- 
sostom,  IIomilifB  (in  Opp.  [^/?«ria],  vi, 731-980;  also  ed. 
Field,  Cantab.  1839,  3  yols.  8vo;  in  English,  in  Lib.  of 
Faihers,  Oxf.  1843-51,  yols.  xi,  xv,  xxxiv) ;  Cyril  of  Al- 
exandria,  Frngmftita  (in  Mai,  Script.  ret.  viii,  pt,  ii,  142) ; 
Paschasius  Katbertus,  Commentaria  (in  Opp.  i ;  also  in 
Bibl.  Mojr.  Pair.  xiv) ;  Chromatius  Aquilien8is,  Tracta- 
tus  (in  Galland,  Bibl.  Patr.  viii,  333) ;  Bede,  ExposUio 
(in  Opp,  V,  1) ;  Anselm,  Enarrationes  (in  Opp,  ed.  Pi- 


card) ;  Rupertus  Tuitiensis,  Super  Matthawn  (in  Opf» 
ii,  1);  Aquina8,  CommeńtarH  (in  Opp,  iii);  DniŁhnai; 
ErposiHo  (in  BibL  Max.  Pair,  xv,  86) ;  Albotus  Kag- 
nus,  Commentarii  (in  Opp,  ix) ;  Melancthon,  Ccante*- 
tarii  (Argent  1523, 8vo ;  also  in  Opp.  iii) ;  Munster,  A  •- 
notationea  (Basil.  1587,  foL;  also  in  Criłici  Sacri) ;  Ln- 
theTf  Adnotationes  [on  eh.  i-xviii]  (Yitemb.  1538,  8to; 
also  in  TTorJb,  both  Lat  and  Germ.) ;  Sarcer,  ScŁo&t 
(Frcft  1538;  Basil.  1540,  1541,  1544,  1560,  8vo);  Bbl- 
linger,  Commentarius  (Tigur.  1542,  foL) ;  Tite]naanii,C<n- 
mentarius  (Antw.  1545,  8vo;  1576;  Par.  1546;  Lc^ 
1547, 1556, 1568,  fol.) ;  Musculus,  Commentariys  [indiid. 
Mark  and  Lukę]  (Basil.  1548,1556,1566,1578,1591,1611, 
foL) ;  Bredembrach,  Commentaria  (Colon.  1Ó50,  IbL) ; 
Zwingle,  Annotationes  (in  Opp,  iv,  1 ;  in  Getm.  by  Kos- 
ter, Halle,  1783, 8vo) ;  Chy treeus,  Commentariu*  (TiŁeioh. 
1555,  1566,  8vo) ;  Ferus,  Enarrationes  (Hoj^sunC  1559, 
fol ;  Antw.  and  Lugd.  1559 ;  Par.  and  Ten.  1560 ;  Cbm- 
plttt.  1562;  Par.  1564;  Antw.  1570;  Rom.  1577;  JjoęL 
1604, 1610,  8vo) ;  Hersel,  Commentarius  (Lovan.  15GB, 
1572,  8vo);  Marloratns,  Exposiiion  (from  the  LaL  by 
Tyrome,  Lond.  1570,  fol.) ;  Jnnius,  Erpositio  (in  Opp,  ii, 
1898) ;  Brentz,  Commentarii  (in  Opp,  v) ;  Aretiiia,  Com- 
mentarius (Moig.  1580, 8vo) ;  Tyndale,  Notes  [od  i-xxł] 
(in  Expositions,  p.  227);  Guaither,  UomiUa  (Tigor.  1590- 
96, 2  vols.  foL) ;  De  Avendano,  Commentarius  (Madnd, 
1592, 2  vols.  fol.) ;  Dansus,  Commentarius  (Geiiev.  I5$6, 
8vo);  Kir8ten,A'bto(VrBti8L1611,foL);  F^]argus,/£Kt- 
trationes  (Frcft  1612, 1617,2  vols.  4to);  ToeUtua,  Com- 
mentarii (in  Opp.) ;  Scultetus,  Eiereitatumes  (Amat  1624, 
4to);  Novarinus,  Nota  (Ten.  1629;  Lagd.  1642,  foL); 
Gomar,  Expłicatio  (Groning.  1631 ,  8vo) ;  (Ecolampadiua, 
i:^mirra/»oii««(Basil.l636,8vo);  Possinua  and  CordeiiiB, 
Symhola  (Tolos.  1646, 2  vola.  fol.) ;  Episoopina,  Notm  [on 
i-xxiv]  (in  Opp.  II,  i,  1) ;  Dickson,  Exposiiion  (Lood. 
1651, 12mo);  De  Aponte,  Commentarii  (Lugd.  1651,  2 
vo1b.  fol.) ;  Bertram,  Enudeatio  (Amst  1651, 4to) ;  Mat- 
thias,  Analjfsis  (Amst  1652, foL) ;  Wandalin, Parapkra- 
sis  (Slesw.  1654, 4to) ;  De  Pisę,  Commentaria  (Logd.  1656, 
foL);  TtireuB, Commentarius  {in Opp, ii);  Coocetas,AWar 
(in  Opp,  xii,  8);  Lightfoot,  EtercUations  (in  lFarib^xi); 
Black wood,  Exposition  [on  i-x]  (Lond.  1659, 4to) ;  A. 
Lapide,  fn  Mattk,  (Antw.  1660,  foL) ;  Leighton,  Leetures 
[on  i-ix]  i(in  Worksj  iii,  1) ;  Winstrup,  Pandect<g  (Lond. 
Scan.  1660, 1674 ;  Hafn.  1699, 2  voIs.  foL) ;  Gerhard,  Ad- 
nofationes  (Jen.  1663, 1696, 4to) ;  Spanheim,l'ÓK/icuF  (i, 
ii,Heidelb.l663;  iii,  L.  B.  1685, 4to) ;  Meianer,  £zmrito* 
tiones  (Yitemb.  1664, 4to);  Hartsoecker,  Aantehemnjfm 
(Amst  1668, 4to) ;  Saubert,  Varia  Lecłumes^etc  (Helmst 
1672,  4to);  De  Ycil,  Erplicaiio  [includ.  Mark  ]  (Lond. 
1678, 8vo);  YtaiTil, Notes  (inDutch, Amst  1683;  Dort, 
1687, 1695;  in  German,  Cassel,  1700;  Frcft  1705,  4to); 
Huysing,  Exposition  (in  Dutch,  Hague,  1684,  4to;  in 
German,  Cassel,  1710,  foL);  OKSi,CommenUxrius  [on  i-v] 
(in  Opp,  i,  1) ;  Przipcoyius,  Cogitationes  (Eleuth.  1692, 
foL) ;  Wegner,  Adnotata  (Regiom.  1699, 1705, 4to) ;  Hi- 
deyger,  Labores  [includ.  some  other  books]  (Tigur.  1700^ 
4to);  01earius,(?69erTa^nM  (Lips.  1713, 1743, 4to);  Pfaff, 
Nota  (Tubing.  1721,4to);  Klemm,  £xfrntia  [on  i>v] 
(Tub.  1725,  4to);  yńmoet^Obserrationes  [on  i-v]  (Fr. 
adR.1728,8vo);  D.  Scott,  A^o^e*  (Lond.  1741, 4to);  Els- 
ner, Commentarius  (Zwoll.  1767-9,  2  yols.  4to) ;  Wake- 
fleld.  Notes  (Lond.  1782,  4to) ;  Adam,  Erposition  (in 
Works,  i);  Goz,  Erlddmng  (Stuttg.  1785, 8vo);  Wizen- 
msin,  Jesus  nach  Mattk,  (Basie,  1789, 1864,  8yo) ;  Beao- 
sobre,  Commentary  (from  the  French,  Cambr.  1790,  8yo, 
and  often  sińce) ;  Heddiius,  Anmerkungen  (Stuttg.  1792, 
2  yols.  8vo) ;  Griesbach,  Commentarius  (Jen.  1798, 8vo) ; 
Porteus,  Lectures  (Lond.  1802,  and  sińce,  2  yols.  8vo); 
Schultheas,  fTomilien  (WHnterlh.  1 805, 2  yols.  8yo) ;  Men- 
ken,  Betrachtungen  (i,  Frckft  1809 ;  ii,  Bann.  182*^  8vo) ; 
Lodge,  Lectures  (Lond.  1818,  8yo);  Mever,  BeitrSge 
(Wicn,  1818,  8yo) ;  Gratz,  Commentar  (Tub.  1821-28,  2 
yols.  8yo) ;  Binteńm,  Bemerkungen  (i,  Mainz,  1823, 8vo) ; 
♦Fritzsćhe,  Commentar  (Lpz,  1 826, 8 vo) ;  Hartę,  Lectures 
(Lond.  1831-84, 2  yols.  12mo) ;  Cramer,  Jesus  naeh  Mat- 
thłius  (Lpz.  1832,  8vo) ;  Penroee,  Lectures  (Lond.  1832; 
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12mo) ;  *WŁtKm,Expotiium  [indod.  Mark]  (Lond.  1838 
and  sińce ;  N.  Y.  1846  and  sińce,  8vo) ;  Scbolten,  Onder^ 
woddng  (Leyden,  1836,  8vo) ;  Cotter,  Parapkrcue  [in- 
dud.  Mark]  (Lond.  1840, 12mo) ;  Cheke,  ^'o^€s  (Lond. 
1848, 8vo) ;  Perceval,  Ledures  (Lond.  1845,  ^  toIs.  l2nio) ; 
Ford,  lUuMraHon  (Lond.  1848,  8vo) ;  Boothroyd,  Notea 
(Edinb.  1851,  8vo) ;  Overton,  Lectures  (Lond.  1851,  2 
vols.  8vo) ;  Cumming,  Readingt  (Lond.  1858, 8vo) ;  Ar- 
noldi,  Commentar  (Trier,  1856, 8vo) ;  Goodwin,  Commen' 
tary  (Cambr.  1857,  8vo) ;  ^Moriaon,  Notes  (Boet.  1858, 
1861 ;  Edinb.  1870,  8vo) ;  Shodwell,  Tran^ation  (Lond. 
1859, 12mo) ;  *Conant,  Notet^  etc  (Amer.  Bibie  Union, 
N.  Y.  1860, 4to) ;  Conder,  Commentary  (Lond,  1860, 8vo) ; 
Lutteroth,  Essai  [on  i-xiii]  (Par.  1860-67, 3  pte.  8vo) ; 
♦Alexander,  Expkmation  [on  i-xvi]  (N.  Y.  1861, 12mo) ; 
*Luthardt,  Be  Compotitiont  Mott.  (Lipa.  1861, 8vo) ;  Re- 
▼ille,  Źtudes  (Par.  1862,  Bvo) ;  Gratry,  Commeniaire  (Far. 
1863, 8vo) ;  *Nast,  Commentary  [includ.  Mark  ]  (Cindn- 
nati,  1864, 8 vo) ;  Tbomaa,  OUertatioru  (Lond.  1864^  8 vo) ; 
Klofuter,  CommaUarius  (Men.  1866, 8vo) ;  Uilgenfdd, 
UfUersuchung  (in  bis  ZeUschr.  1866, 1867) ;  Kelly,  Leci- 
uret  (Lond.  1870,  8vo) ;  Adamson,  Expo9%tion  (Lond. 
1871, 8vo).    See  Gospels. 

ICatthew  of  Bassł    See  Capucuins. 

Matthe^w  op  Błataebs.    See  Blatarks. 

Matthew  of  Cracow  (morę  accurately  of  Kro- 
ków, in  Pomerania),  a  noted  German  prelate  of  tbe 
Cburcb  of  Romę,  and  wortby  to  be  counted  foremost 
among  Łhe  forerunners  of  the  great  Reformation,  was  a 
xiaŁive  of  Pomerania,  and  flourished  near  tbe  opening 
of  tbe  15Łh  century.  But  litŁle  is  known  of  bis  personal 
history,  except  tbat  be  was  madę  by  tbe  emperor  Ru- 
pert  a  professor  in  tbe  young  Unirersity  of  Heidelberg; 
afterwards  became  cbancellor  to  Rupert,  and  tbrougb 
tbe  latter's  influence  became  bisbop  of  Worms  iu  1405, 
and  tbat  be  attended  tbe  Council  of  Pisa  in  1409,  and 
died  in  1410.  But  of  his  labors  we  know  enougb  to 
award  bim  great  praise  as  an  ardent  and  faitbful  worker 
for  reform  among  tbe  clerg}'-  of  bis  Cburcb.  Indeed, 
tbe  corrupt  condition  of  tbe  Romisb  Cburcb,  and  espe- 
cially  of  tbe  ecclcsiastical  body,  scems  to  bave  early 
engaged  bis  serious  attention.  In  1384  be  delivered  a 
discourse  on  tbe  improvement  of  morals,  botb  in  priests 
and  people,  before  an  arcbiepiscopal  synod  in  Pnigue ; 
and,  OB  be  begon  tben,  so  be  continued  tbrougb  life  to 
battle  for  reform  and  tbe  eradication  of  corruption,  and 
tbe  abandonment  of  simony  and  otber  vile  practices. 
Botb  witb  bis  tongue  and  by  bis  pen  be  sougbt  to  ad- 
vance  tbe  interests  of  tbe  noble  cause  be  bad  espoused, 
and,  as  bis  position  secured  bim  great  influence,  bis  la- 
bors were  certainly  not  in  vain.  For  bis  day  and  gen- 
eration  be  was  no  doubt  anotber  cardinal  Julian  (q.  v.). 
He  desired  reform  rather  tban  a  revolution,  and  tbere- 
fore  failed  to  accomplisb  bis  mission. 

Mattbew  left  bebind  bim  a  number  of  MSS.,  some 
of  wbicb  were  aflerwards  printed.  Among  tbe  most 
noted  of  bis  works  b  a  treatise  on  tbe  pollutions  of 
tbe  Romisb  court,  wbicb  appears  to  bave  been  writr 
ten  a  little  prerious  to  tbe  year  14G9,  about  tbe  pe- 
riod wben  the  scbism  in  tbe  papacy  seemed  to  open  a 
door  for  conscientious  minds  to  cberisb  doubts,  at  least 
priyatel}',  yet  suiiiciently  to  ajford  a  leaven  for  tbe 
futare,  respecting  tbe  boasted  infallibility  of  tbe  popes, 
and  the  degree  of  implicit  faith  and  obedience  due  to 
their  appointments  and  decisions.  It  may  be  4bat  tbe 
weakness  occasioned  by  this  papai  scbism  fumlsbed 
a  reason  wby  tbe  autbor  of  so  bold  an  attack  on  the 
prerailing  corruptions  did  not  encounter  tbe  hostil- 
ity  and  persecution  of  tbe  ecdesiastical  powers.  His 
favor  witb  the  emperor  was  an  additional  source  of  im- 
punity,  and  probably  also  bis  early  death  after  tbe  pub- 
lication  of  tbe  work.  We  baye  no  Information  of  tbe 
effect  immediately  produced  by  tbe  treatise,  bat  it  sbows 
tbat  tbe  harrest  of  tbe  16tb  century  was  even  tben  in 
its  gerro,  and  it  seems  like  some  of  tbe  seed  towards  tbe 
banrest,  sown  for  a  bundred  years,  to  produce  fmit  in 
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tbe  times  of  Lother  and  Mdoncthon.  See  UUmann, 
Rrformers  hrfore  the  Rrformaiion,  yoL  i;  Hodgson,  Re~ 
former$  and  Marfyrt  (Phila.  1867,  12mo),  p.  118  8q. 
(J.H.W.) 

Matthew  {Matthcnu)  of  Paris,  an  English  mo- 
nastic,  of  great  celebrity  aa  a  cbronicler  of  England*8 
early  history,  was  bom  about  tbe  end  of  tbe  12Łh  cen- 
tur}'.  He  took  tbe  religious  habit  in  tbe  Benedictine 
monastery  of  St.  Albans  in  1217.  Almoet  tbe  only  in- 
ddent  of  bis  life  tbat  bas  been  reoorded  is  a  joumey  be 
madę  to  Norway,  by  oommand  of  tbe  pope,  to  introduce 
some  reforms  into  tbe  monostic  establishments  of  tbat 
country,  wbicb  mission  be  bas  tbe  credit  of  haying  ex- 
ecuted  witb  great  ability  and  success.  He  is  said  to 
baye  stood  bigb  in  tbe  fayor  of  Henry  III,  and  to  baye 
obtained  yarious  priyileges  for  tbe  Uniyersity  of  Ox- 
ford tbrougb  bis  influence  witb  tbat  king.  His  ao- 
quirement8  embraoed  all  tbe  leaming  and  sdence  of 
bis  age ;  besides  tbeology  and  history ;  oratory,  poetry, 
painting,  architecture,  and  a  proctical  knowledge  of 
mechanics,  are  reckoned  among  bis  accomplisbments  by 
bis  biognipbers  or  panegyrists.  His  memory  is  pre- 
seryed  mainly  by  his  history  of  England,  entitled  Hi»' 
toria  Major,  reolly  a  continuatlon  of  a  work  begun  at 
St.  Albans  by  Roger  of  Wendoyer  (wbo  died  in  May, 
1286),  and  wbicb  was  subflequently  entitled  Chromca 
Major f  at  Chromca  Majora  Sancti  Albom,  Roger^s 
name,  boweyer,  was  obscored  by  tbat  of  our  subject, 
Mattbew  of  Paris,  wbo,  tbough  be  adopted  tbe  plan  of 
Roger^s  work,  really  fumisbed  a  most  yaluable  chron- 
icie, especially  of  medieyal  history.  In  tbe  British 
Museum,  and  in  the  libraries  of  Corpos  Christi  and 
Benedict  oolleges,  Cambridge,  there  are  manuscripts  of 
an  epitome,  by  Matthew  of  Paris  bimself,  of  bis  history, 
genendly  referred  to  by  the  nomes  of  the  Historia  Minory 
or  the  Chromca,  wbicb,  bisbop  Nicbolson  says,  contains 
^  seyeral  particulars  of  notę  omitted  in  the  laiger  his- 
tory." This  smaller  work  was  for  a  long  time  oscribed 
to  a  Matthew  of  Westmintter  (q.  y.).  Of  lote,  boweyer, 
tbe  ąuestion  of  autborship  bas  been  fairly  settled  by 
Sir  Frederick  Madden,  wbo  edited  and  publisbed  these 
chronides.  He  pronounced  tbe  Westminster  Mattbew 
^  a  pbantom  wbo  neyer  existed,"  and  obeenres  tbat  eyen 
tbe  late  Mr.  Buckie  was  so  deceiyed  by  the  generał  tonę 
of  confldence  manifested  in  ąuoting  this  writer  tbat  he 
characterizes  bim  as,  afler  Froissart,  tbe  most  odebnit^ 
historian  of  the  14tb  century.  *'The  roystery  of  the 
*  pbantom  historian,* "  says  a  writer  in  the  Westminster 
Jieuiew  (OcU,  1866,  p.  238),  **  bas  been  bappily  nnyeiled 
by  Sir  Frederick  Madden,  wbose  correct  anticipation  ia 
unexpectedly  confirmed  by  his  discoyery  of  tbe  original 
copy  of  tbe  work,  now  m  the  Chetbam  Library  at  Man- 
chester. This  manuscript  establisbes  beyond  all  doubt 
tbat  tbe  largest  portion  of  tbe  Flores  Ilistoriarum,  at- 
tributed  to  tbe  pseudo  Mattbew  of  Westminster,  was 
written  at  St.  Albans,  under  tbe  eye  and  by  direction 
of  Mattbew  of  Pari/s  ^  <ui  abridgment  of  bis  greater 
chronicie ;  and  tbe  text  from  tbe  close  of  the  year  1241 
to  about  two  tbirds  of  1249  is  in  bis  own  bondwriting. 
This  manuscript,  continued  after  his  death  by  anotber 
band  on  the  same  plan,  down  to  tbe  issue  of  tbe  battle 
of  Eve8bam  in  1265,  ceased  after  tbat  datę  to  be  written 
at  St.  Albans,  and  passed  eyentually  into  tbe  library  of 
tbe  Monastery  of  St.  Peter,  at  Westminster.  The  au- 
tbor of  tbe  first  oontinuation,  after  tbe  manuscript  bad 
lefl  St  Albans,  was,  Sir  F.  Madden  thinks,  John  Beyere, 
otherwłse  named  John  of  London.  It  was  brought 
down  by  Beyere  to  tbe  year  1806.  A  spedal  dass  of 
manuscripts,  including  tbe  Eton  MS.  of  Matthew  of 
Westminster,  implicitly  follows  Beyere^s  chronide ;  but 
in  the  original  copy  of  the  Flores  Historiarum,  afler 
it  came  to  Westminster,  Beyere^s  text  is  generally 
abridged,  although  under  some  years  there  are  addi- 
tions.  Tbe  en  tire  work  is  carried  on  to  the  year  1305. 
'  It  was,'  says  Sir  Frederick,  *  no  doubt  from  the  fact 
tbat  tbe  latter  portion  of  tbe  Flores  Historiarum  was 
composed  by  a  Westminster  monk,  tbat  the  entire  work 
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was  afterwaids  attńlmted  to  a  Matthew  of  Westmin- 
Bter,  for  the  name  of  Matthew  really  belonged  to  Mat- 
thew ofParisy  whUst  the  affix  of  Weatminater  was  sup- 
plied  by  conjecture ;  and  this  pseudonyme  having  beeii 
recogniaed  by  Bale  and  Joscelin,  and  adopted  by  arcb- 
bishop  Parker,  the  error  has  been  perpetuated  to  our 
0¥m  time.'  **  Besides  this  edition  by  Madden,  entitled 
Matthai  Parisieiuii,  Monachi  Stmcti  Albania  Historia 
Anglorum^  »ive  ut  vvtlgo  dicitur,  łlistoria  Minor j  item, 
ejusdem  abbreviatio  Chronicorum  Anglia  (published  by 
the  authority  of  the  lords  commissioncrs  of  her  maje»- 
ty's  treasury,  London,  Longmana,  186G  sq.))  we  have  one 
by  archbUhop Parker  (London,  1571,  folio;  reprinted  at 
Liguri,  ZUrich,  1606 ;  London,  1640  [or  in  some  copies 
1641],  ful,  by  Dr.  William  Watts;  Par.  1644,  foL;  Lond. 
1684,  fuL).  \Vatt8'8  edition,  wbich  u  sometimes  divided 
into  two  yolumes,  contains,  besides  various  readings  and 
copious  indexe8,  two  other  works  of  the  author  never 
before  printed,  namely,  his  Duorutn  Offarum  Merciorum 
Regum  (S.  Albani  Fundatorum)  Vita,  and  his  YiginH 
Trium  Abbatum  S.  Albani  Yita^  together  with  what  he 
calls  his  Additamenia  to  those  treatises.  '*  Matthew  of 
Paris  writcs  with  copsiderable  spirit  and  rhetorical  dis- 
play, and  uses  remackable  freedom  of  speech ;  and  his 
work,  which  is  continued  to  the  death  of  Henry  III 
(1272)  by  William  fiishanger,  another  monk  of  the 
aame  abbey,  has  been  the  chief  authority  commonly  re- 
lied  upon  for  the  histoiy  of  that  reign.  Its  spirit,  how- 
eirer,  is  somewhat  Heroely  and  Jiarrowly  English ;  and 
from  the  freedom  with  wbich  he  inreighs  against  what 
he  regards  as  the  usurpations  of  the  papai  see,  Komanist 
writers  have  always  expre88ed  strong  dissatisfaction  es- 
pecially  with  his  accounts  of  ecclesiastical  effairs.  With 
Protestant  critics,  on  the  other  hand,  Matthew  of  Paris 
has  been  a  farorite  in  proportion  to  the  dislike  he  has 
incurred  from  their  opponents.  At  one  time  it  used  to 
be  affirmed  by  the  Koman  Catholics  that  the  printed 
Matthew  of  Paris  was  in  many  things  a  merę  modem 
fabrication  of  the  Keformen;  but  Watts,  by  collating 
all  the  manuscript  copies  he  could  find,  and  noting  the 
rarious  readings,  proved  that  there  was  no  foundatiun 
for  this  charge"  (EngL  Cyclop,  s.  v.).  A  translation  of 
the  Ilistory  of  Matthew  of  Paris,  by  Dr.  Gilcs,  forms  a 
Yolume  of  Bohn's  "  Antiquarian  Library,"  and  the  Fhw- 
ers  ofllittory  of  Roger  of  Wendover  furms  two  yolumes 
of  the  same  series.  See  Oudin,  Scriptores  EccU$,  iii,  204 
sq.;  also  Herzog,  Real-Encyldopadif^  ix,  176;  Wetzer  u. 
Welte,  Kirchen-Lera-on,  yi,  932 ;  Xorth  British  Bet.  OcU 
1869,  p.  119.    See  Kookr  op  Wkndoyer. 

Matthew  of  Wkstminster,  an  early  English 
chronicler,  ilourished  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  Notb- 
ing  whatever  is  known  of  his  personal  history  except 
that  he  was  a  monk  of  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  West- 
minster.  He  is  supposed  to  haye  dicd  about  1307  or 
1377.  His  chronicie,  written  in  Latin,  is  entitled  Flores 
Hisłoriarum,  per  MaUhaum  Westmonasteriensem  col- 
ledi,  pracipue  de  Rebus  Brifiannicis^  ab  Krordio  Afundif 
nsgue  ad  awmm  1307  (I^nd.  1567 :  with  additioiis,  Frkf. 
1601).  Bohn  has  published  an  English  yersion  (Lond. 
1853,  2  yols.  8vo).  Another  work  formerly  ascribed  to 
him  is  now  dcflnitely  settled  to  be  the  production  of 
Matthew  of  Pakis  (q.  v.). 

Matthew  of  York  (Tobias),  a  nołed  English  prcl- 
ate,  was  bom  in  Bristol  in  1546.  In  childhood  hc  mani- 
fested  unusual  talent,  and  was  prepared  for  Oxford  when 
only  thirteen  years  of  age.  Ile  took  the  bachelor*s  degree 
iu  1563,  and  three  years  after  the  master'8,  and  immedi- 
ately  entered  into  **  holy  orders" — a  young  man  much 
respected  for  his  great  learaing,  eloquence,  sweet  con- 
rersation,  friendly  disposition,  and  the  sharpness  of  his 
wit.  In  1566  be  was  madę  uniyeisity  orator;  in  1570, 
canon  of  Christ  Church  and  deacon  of  Bath ;  in  1572, 
prebendary  of  Sarum  and  president  of  St  John*8  College, 
Oxford,  and  one  of  the  queen*s  chaplains  in  ordinary. 
In  1583  he  was  instjdled  dean  of  Durharo,  in  1595  he 
was  cieated  bishop  of  Durham,  and  in  1606  archbishop 


of  York.  He  died  at  Cawood  Castle  March  29, 1628. 
The  leaming  and  piety  of  archbishop  Matthew  haye 
been  warmly  eulogized  by  Camden.  It  is  to  be  much 
lamented  that  his  sermons,  which  are  sald  to  haye  been 
superior  productions,  were  not  preseryed  to  us  in  prioL 
The  only  publication  of  his  is  entitled  Concia  Apologet- 
ica  contra  Capianum  (Oxf.  1581  and  1638, 8yo).  In  tbe 
cathedral  church  at  York  there  is  a  MS.  from  hu  pen 
containing  NoŁet  upon  aU  the  Ancient  FatkerK  See 
Wood,  ^Men<s  Oionienses ;  Middleton,  Ar.  Bioffr.  ii,  478 
Bq. ;  Hook,  Ecdet,  Biog.  s.  y. 

MatthewB,  Alford  A.,  a  minister  of  the  Metb- 
odist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Meroer  Coanty,  Pa., 
July  11, 1838;  went  to  Wetbersiield,  IlL,  in  1855,  and 
was  there  conyerted  and  joined  the  Missionary  Baptist 
Church.  In  the  winter  of  1862-63  he  joined  the  Metb- 
odist  Episcopal  Church,  after  adyising  with  his  pastor 
and  members  of  his  own  Church.  Soon  aftcr  be  re- 
ceiyed  license  to  preach.  In  the  spring  of  1 864,  the  health 
of  the  pastor  of  the  Buda  Circuit  failing,  the  cimiit 
was  yacated,  and  Matthews  was  appointed  hb  successor. 
At  the  close  of  the  rear  he  was  aidmitted  on  trial  into 
the  Illinois  Conferencc,  and  retumed  to  the  Buda  chaige. 
From  the  Conference  of  1866  to  that  of  1868  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  Tiskilwa  Station.  At  the  Conference  of 
1868  he  was  appointed  to  Chillicothe,  and  there  he  la- 
borcd  most  acceptably  to  the  people  and  most  success- 
fully  for  the  cause  to  which  he  gaye  his  lifc.  He  died 
quite  suddenly  at  this  place,  Aug.  1, 1869.  ''From  his 
boyhood  daya  he  was  a  diligent  student ;  from  his  es- 
pousal  of  the  cause  of  Christ,  a  deyoted  Christian ;  and 
from  tbe  time  he  receiyed  license  to  preach,  a  veiy  zcal- 
ous  and  successful  minister  of  the  GospeL  While  at 
Buda,  his  first  charge,  he  songht  and  found  the  Uessing 
of  perfect  love,  and  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  blef»- 
ing  nntil  the  day  of  his  death."  See  Conf.  Minm/et,  1869, 
p.241. 

MattheiłirB,  Henry,  a  minister  of  the  Metbndist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Princc  Gcorge  County. 
Md.  Blessed  with  pious  and  good  parents,  he  was  early 
led  to  Christ,  and  connected  himself  with  Asbuiy  Church, 
in  Howard  County.  In  1849  he  moyed  to  Baltimore, 
and  joined  the  Sharp  Street  Church.  In  1852  he  was  11- 
ccnsed  to  preach,  and  in  1857  was  ordained  a  local  dea- 
con. In  1864  he  joined  the  Washington  Conference, 
just  then  organizing,  and  was  appointed  to  Gunpowder 
Circuit,  where  he  labored  with  great  zeal  for  three  years; 
was  then  appointed  to  West  Klver  Circuit,  and  in  1870 
was  stationed  at  Monocacy;  but  his  health  suddenly 
failed,  and  he  was  compelled  to  relinąuish  his  arduoos 
Ubors.  He  died  Dec  31,  1870.  ^  Brother  MaUhews 
was  a  faithfiU,  plodding,  deeply  conscientious  minisler. 
Whercyer  he  went  his  solidity  of  character  was  ac- 
knowledged ;  and  the  firm  faith  which  he  himself  re- 
posed  in  the  doctrines  he  preached,  and  his  prayerfol 
reliance  on  God,  stamped  on  his  eflbrts  unyaried  suc> 
cess."     Sec  Con/,  MiimteSy  1871,  p.  28. 

MattheiłirB,  John,  a  Presbytcrian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Beayer  Co.,  Pa.,  Feb.  7, 1778.  He  enjoyed  tbe 
adyantages  of  a  good  parental  training,  graduated  at 
Jefferson  College,  Canonsbuiig,  Pa.,  in  1807,  and  studied 
theology  under  Key.  Dr.  John  McMillan.  Ile  was  li- 
censed  in  1809,  and  in  1810  ordained  pastor  of  Grarel 
Run  and  Waterford  churches;  in  1817  he  becaaae  an 
itinerating  missionary,  and  took  charge  of  tJie  Church 
at  Louisiana,  Pikę  Co.,  Mo.,  where  be  continued  itinera- 
ting, especially  among  the  destitute  of  that  yicinity,aniil 
1825.  when  he  settled  at  Apple  Creek  Church,  in  Qm^ 
Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. ;  in  1827  he  took  charge  of  the  Churrh 
at  Kaskoskia,  111.,  thenoe  went  to  Miasoori,  where  he  la- 
bored till  his  health  failed,  and  then  renooyed  to  George- 
town.  Ul.,  where  he  died,  Alay  12, 1861.  Mr.  MaUhews. 
was  charactcrized  by  a  cheerful  and  warm-heartcd  dis- 
position. As  a  pastor  he  was  faithful  and  zealous ;  as 
a  friend,  kind  and  affectionate.  See  Wilson,  PreaL,  ffitt, 
A  Imanacy  1862,  p.  102.     (J.  U  $.) 
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MattheiłirB,  \yilliain,  «  Quaker  preacher,  was 
bora  in  Sta£ford  Co^  Ya.,  in  1732.  His  parenta  died 
when  be  was  quite  young.  He  entered  the  ministiy  at 
twcnty-tbree  years  of  age,  and  gare  conrincuig  evi- 
dence  of  a  bearenly  caJJ.  Mattbews  was  a  man  of 
aound  judgment  and  great  CbrUtian  piety.  He  speut 
sereral  yeara  in  ministerial  work  in  £ngland,  Ireland, 
Scotland,  and  Wales.  Tbe  exact  datę  of  bis  deatb  is 
not  known.     See  Janney,  Hiat,  of  Frienda^  iii|  898. 

Matthe^B  (St.)  Day,  a  festal  day  observed  in 
tbe  Roman  CatboHc  and  the  Anglican  cburebes  on  Sept 
21,  and  in  tbe  Greek  cburebes  on  Nov.  16,  is  mentioned 
in  St.  Jerome*8  Comesj  and  waa  first  generaUy  obserred 
in  tbe  lltb  century. — Walcott,  Sac  A  rchaoL  s.  v. 

Mattliift,  JoHANM,  a  noted  Swedisb  prelate,  was 
bom  in  Ostrogotbia  in  1592,  and  after  enjoying  tbe  best 
educational  advantages  of  bis  country,  entered  the  min- 
isŁr}\  After  filling  seyeral  important  positions,  be  be- 
came  court  preacher  and  almoner  to  Gustavus  Adol- 
pbus.  He  was  next  appointed  preceptor  to  Cbristina,  the 
daughter  of  tbat  monarch,  and  was  created  bishop  of 
StrengnUs  in  1648.  He  died  in  1670.  Mattbiii  wrote 
seyeral  morał  and  theological  works,  tbe  most  important 
of  whicb  are,  Opuscula  Theologica  (Strengnas,  166i, 
8vo): — Sacra  Diśguitiłionea  ad  refutandot  Epicareos, 
atheos  et/anaticos  (Stockbolm,  1669, 4to).  See  Hoefer, 
AbuF.  Biog.  Gen.  voL  xxxiii,  s.  v. 

Matthi'a8  (Mar^iac,  a  contraction  of  Matitkiah 
or  MałthetD,  a  form  freqnently  met  witb  in  Joeepbus 
[see  below]),  one  of  tbe  constant  attendants  from  tbe 
first  upon  our  Lord'8  ministry,  wbo  was  cboaen  by  lot, 
in  preference  to  Joseph  Barsabas,  into  the  number  of  tbe 
apostles,  to  supply  the  vacancy  caused  by  tbe  treachery 
and  suicide  of  Judas  (AcU  i,  23-26).  A.D.  29.  We 
may  accept  as  probable  tbe  opinion  whicb  is  sbared  by 
Eusebius  (£/.  E,  lib.  i,  12)  and  Epiphanius  (i,  20)  tbat 
be  was  one  of  the  8eventy  disciple&  He  is  said  to  bare 
preacbed  tbe  Gospel  in  i£thiopia  (Niceph.  ii,  40 ;  ac- 
cording  to  Sophronius,  "  in  altera  i^tbiopia,"  i.  e.  CoU 
cbis;  comp.  Cellar.  Notit,  ii,  309),  or  Cappadocia  accord- 
log  to  Cave,  and  to  have  at  lasŁ  suffered  martyrdom 
(corop.  Menalog,  Grac,  iii,  198).  According  to  anotber 
tradition,  be  preacbed  in  Judasa,  and  was  stoned  to  deatb 
by  tbe  Jews  (see  Prionii  VUa  ApostoL  p.  178;  Acta 
Sanctorum,  Feb.  24;  comp.  Augusti,  DenJtwurdigL  iii, 
241).  There  was  early  an  apocryphal  gospel  beańng 
bis  name  (Eusebius,  //.  E,  iii,  25,  3;  Clemens  Alex. 
Strom,  ii,  163;  vii,  318;  Grabii  SpicUeg,  pcUr,  ii,  1,  p. 
117 ;  Fabric  Cod,  apocr.  iV.  T,  i,  782  są.). 

^  Different  opinions  bave  prevaiied  as  to  tbe  manner 
of  tbe  election  of  Mattbiaa.  Tbe  most  natural  con- 
struction  of  tbe  words  of  Scripture  seems  to  be  this: 
Afler  tbe  addrcss  of  Peter,  tbe  wbole  asscmbled  body  of 
the  brethren,  amounting  in  number  to  about  120  (Acts 
i,  15),  proceeded  to  nominate  two,  namely,  Joseph,  sur- 
namcd  Barsabas,  and  Mattbias,  wbo  answercd  the  re- 
quirements  of  aii  apostle :  the  subseąuent  selection  be- 
tween  the  two  was  referred  in  prayer  to  bim  wbo,  know- 
ing  tbe  bearts  of  men,  knew  whicb  of  them  was  the  fitter 
to  be  bis  witness  and  apostle.  The  brethren  then,  un- 
der  the  beavenly  guidance  which  they  had  inyoked, 
proceeded  to  give  fortb  their  lots,  probably  by  each 
writing  tbe  name  of  one  of  the  candidates  on  a  tablet, 
and  casting  it  into  the  urn.  The  urn  was  then  sbaken, 
and  tbe  name  tbat  first  came  out  decided  the  election. 
lightfoot  {Hor.  l/eb.  Luc.  i,  9)  describes  anotber  way  of 
casting  lots  whicb  was  used  in  assigning  to  the  priests 
their  seyeral  parts  in  tbe  senrice  of  the  Tempie.  The 
apostles,  it  will  be  remembcred,  had  not  yet  recciyed  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  this  solemn  modę  of  casting 
tbe  lots,  in  accordance  witb  a  practice  enjoined  in  the 
Leyitical  law  (Ley.  xvi,  8),  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  way 
of  rcferring  the  decision  to  God  (comp.  Proy.  xvi,  83), 
Chrysostom  remarks  tbat  it  was  never  repeated  after 
tlie  descent  of  the  Holy  SpiriL  The  election  of  Mat- 
tbias is  discussed  by  bishop  Beyeridge  ( Worhs^  yoL  i, 


serm.  2)"  (Smith).  It  would  seem,  boweyer,  tbat  Pad 
was  tbe  diyine  appointee  to  fili  tbe  yacancy  in  tbe  col- 
lege of  tbe  apostles.  Monograpbs  in  Latin  on  bis  elec- 
tion bave  been  written  by  Scharff  (Yiteb.  1652),  Bittel- 
maier  (ib.  1676),  and  Hammerscbmid  (Prag.  1760). 

MATl'HrAŚ  is  likewise  tbe  name  of  one  person 
mentioned  in  tbe  Apocrypba  OHarraHac)  and  of  sey- 
eral in  Josephos  (Mardiac),  especially  as  Jewish  bigh- 
priests. 

1.  Giyen  (1  Esdr.  ix,  83)  in  pkce  of  tbe  Heb.  Mat- 
TATHiAH  (Ezra  X,  83). 

2.  A  son  of  Ananus,  madę  higb-priest  by  Agrippa 
(soon  after  tbe  appointment  of  Petronius  as  premdent  of 
Syria),  in  place  of  Simon  Cantberas,  after  tbat  honor 
had  been  declined  by  Jonathan  as  a  seoond  term  (Jose- 
phus,  Ąnt.  xix,  6,  4). 

3.  Son  of  Theopbilns  of  Jemsalem,  madę  higb-priest 
by  Herod  in  place  of  Simon,  son  of  Boetbius  (^Ant.  xvii, 
4, 2) ;  remoyed  again  by  Herod  to  make  room  for  Joaza 
(ib.  6,  4,  wbere  Josephus  relates  bis  temporary  disąuali- 
fication  on  tbe  day  of  annual  atonement),  and  again  re- 
instated  by  Agrippa  in  place  of  Jesus,  son  of  Gamaliel 
(ib.  XX,  9,  7). 

Josephus  likewise  mentions  Mattbias,  son  of  Boetbius, 
as  <'one  of  tbe  bigh-priests"  betrayed  by  Simon  during 
the  last  siege  of  Jemsalem  (lKar,y,  3, 1),  but  it  does 
not  appear  whether  be  was  one  of  the  aboye.    See 

HlOH-PKlEST. 

Matthias,  a  religioos  impostor  wbose  real  name 
was  Robert  Maitheuts^  was  bora  in  Washington  County, 
X.  Y.,  about  1790.  He  kept  a  oonntry-store,  but  failed 
in  1816,  and  went  to  New  York  City.  In  1827  be  re- 
moyed to  Albany,  wbere  be  became  much  excited  by 
tbe  preaching  of  MessrSb  Kirk  and  Finney ;  madę  him- 
self  active  in  tbe  temperance  cause ;  claimed  to  haye  re- 
oeiyed  a  reyelation,  and  began  street-preaching;  £uling 
to  couyert  Albany,  be  prophesied  its'  destraction,  and 
fled  secrctly  to  New  York  City,  wbere  be  was  tried  and 
acąuitted  on  the  charge  of  poisoning  a  wealtby  disciple 
in  wbose  family  be  bail  lived.  Hb  impoeitions  exposed, 
be  soon  disappeared  frora  public  yiew.  See  Mattkuti 
and  kii  Impostures,  by  W.  L.  Stone  (New  York,  1835) ; 
Drakę,  Diet.  A  mer.  Biog.  s.  y. 

Matthias  CorvTnu8,  king  of  Hungary,  second  son 
of  John  Hunyady  (q.  y.),  was  bora  in  1443,  and  came  to 
the  throne  in  1458.  His  accession  was  hailed  witb  tbe 
utmost  entbusiasm  over  the  wbole  country.  But  tbe 
Hungarian  crown  at  this  time  was  no  chaplet  of  roses; 
two  soyereigns,  alike  formidable,  the  one,  Mobammed 
II,  from  bis  military  talcnts  and  immense  resources,  tbe 
other,  Frederick  III,  from  his  intriguing  policy,  were 
busily  conspiring  against  tbe  boy-king.  To  meet  these 
dangers  Matthias  rapidly  carried  out  bis  measures  of 
defence,  and,  scarcely  prepared,  fell  on  tbe  Turks,  wbo 
had  rayaged  tbe  country  as  far  as  Temesyar,  inflicted 
upon  them  a  bloody  defeat,  pursoed  them  as  fiu  as  Boś- 
nia, took  the  stronghold  Jaieza,  there  liberated  10,000 
Christian  prisoners,  and  then  returaed  to  Weisenberg, 
to  be  crowned  witb  tbe  sacred  crown  of  St.  Stephen,  in 
1464.  He  next  suppressed  the  disorders  of  Wallachia 
and  Moldayia ;  but  feeling  tbat  bis  plans  were  counter- 
acted  by  the  intrigues  of  the  emperor  Frederick  III  to 
gain  possession  of  Hungary,  Mattbias  besought  tbe  a»- 
sistance  of  pope  Pius  II,  but  to  no  purpose.  After  a 
second  successful  campaign  against  tbe  Turks,  be  turaed 
bis  attention  to  the  encouragement  of  arts  and  letters, 
and  adorned  his  capital  witb  the  works  of  renowned 
sculptors,  in  addition  to  a  library  of  50,000  yolumes. 
He  sent  a  large  staff  of  literary  men  to  Italy  for  tbe  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  copies  of  yaluable  MSS.  (oyen  now 
the  Coliectio  Cormna  is  celebrated),  and  adorned  bis 
court  by  the  presenc^  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  Italy 
and  Germany.  -He  was  bimself  an  auŁbor  of  no  mean 
ability,  and  possessed  a  delicate  appreciation  of  tbe  fine 
arts.  At  tbe  same  time  the  affairs  of  goyerament  were 
not  neglected.    Tbe  finances  were  brought  into  a  flour- 
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ishing  oondition,  indnstry  and  oommerce  were  promoted 
by  wise  legiflUtion,  and  jusUce  was  stricŁly  administered 
to  peasant  aud  noble  alike.  But  the  promptings  of  bis 
ambition,  and  the  preseure  exen;ued  by  the  Romisb 
party,  cast  an  inddible  biot  on  Matthias^s  otherwise 
spotleas  eflcutcheon;  he  wantonly  attacked  Podiebrad, 
his  father-in-law,  the  Huasite  king  of  Bohemia,  to  wrest 
fiDDi  Podiebrad  tho  Boeptjre  whicb  he  was  holding  by  the 
declared  will  of  the  people.  In  this  action  Matthias  was 
inflaenced  especially  by  pope  Pius  II  and  his  successor, 
Paul  II.  See  Hussites,  voL  iv,  especially  p.  424,  ooL  2. 
Afler  a  bloody  contcst  of  seven  yea»*  dnration  between 
these  kings,  the  greatest  generals  of  the  age,  the  Hun- 
garian  power  prevailed,  and  Moraria,  Silesia,  and  Lusa- 
tia  were  wrested  from  fiohemia.  A  third  war  with  the 
Turks  cloeed  as  successfully  as  the  former  two.  The 
eropeior  also  was  humiliated  by  Matthias,  and  ezpiated 
his  guilt  iu  poverty  and  disgtace.  Matthias  was  sud- 
deuly  cut  down  in  the  midst  of  his  sucoesses  at  Yienna, 
April  5, 1490.  See  Butler,  Eccies.  Ilisł,  ii,  165 ;  Gieseler, 
Ecdet,  Hitt,  iii,  370  są.  See  Ladiblaus  of  Poland; 
Pius  II. 

Matthiaa  of  Kunwalde,  one  of  the  first  ministera 
of  the  Ancient  Morarian  Brethren  (q.  v.),  flourished  in 
the  16th  centuiy.  He  was  appointed  at  the  Synod  of 
Lhota,  in  Bohemia,  in  1467.  On  thah  occaaion  nine 
men,  of  high  repute  for  piety,  were  elected  by  ballot. 
Then  twelve  lots  were  prepared,  nine  being  blank,  and 
three  inscribed  with  the  Bohemian  word  Jest  (He  b). 
Thereupon  a  ferrent  prayer  was  offered  up  beseeching 
God  to  designate  of  these  nine  nominees,  either  one, 
or  two,  or  three,  as  the  ministera  of  the  Church ;  but,  if 
this  should  not  be  the  tłme  which  he  had  ordained  for 
such  a  oousummation,  to  cause  all  the  nine  to  receive 
blanks.  In  this  event  the  Brethren  would  have  de- 
ferred  further  action  to  some  futurę*  period.  Nine  lots 
having  been  drawn  singly  from  a  yase  and  giyen  to 
the  nominees,  it  appeared  that  Matthias  of  Kunwalde, 
Thomas  of  iS^ouc,  and  Elias  of  Chrenoyic,  had  each 
received  one  marked  Jest,  The  synod  rosę  to  its  feet, 
sang  a  thanksgiying  hymn,  compoaed  for  the  occasion, 
and  accepted  these  three  men  as  the  futurę  ministers  of 
the  Church.  In  the  same  year,  ailcr  the  episcopacy 
had  been  secured,  Matthias,  although  only  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  was  consocrated  a  bishop,  and,  upon  the 
resignation  of  bishop  Michael,  became  president  of  the 
Church  CounciL  Ile  administered  its  aiTairs,  according 
to  the  cxŁreme  views  of  disciplinc  entertained  by  Greg- 
ory  (q.  v.),  until  1494,  when  he  resigned  his  presidency 
and  united  with  the  liberał  party.  In  1500,  while  on 
his  way  to  a  synod  in  Moravia,  he  died  at  Leipnik,  after 
having,  in  his  last  will  and  testament,  which  he  ad- 
dressed  to  the  Brethren,  exhorted  them  to  avoid  schisms, 
and  to  preservc  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bonds  of 
peace,    .He  was  buried  at  Prerau.    (£.  de  S.) 

Matttdas  I,  emperor  of  Germany,  son  of  Maxi- 
milian  II  and  Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  Y,  desenres  a 
place  here  because  of  his  relation  to  one  of  the  most 
eventful  periods  in  the  earliest  stages  of  modem  history. 
He  was  bom  in  1557.  In  1578  he  was  inyited  by  the 
Romanists  of  the  NetherUnds  to  assuroe  the  govemment 
of  that  country,  but  he  held  the  poaition  only  a  short 
time.  He  was  appointed  stadtholder  of  Austria  in  1595, 
and  in  1611  was  inrited  by  the  Bohemians  to  become 
their  ruler.  On  the  death  of  his  brother  Rudolf,  empe- 
ror of  Germany,  in  1612,  he  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
and  was  called  upon  to  sit  in  Judgment  between  Protes- 
tant and  Romanist  in  the  ensuing  conte»t  between  these 
two  factions  of  his  empire.  He  pursucd  a  vacillating 
poIicy,  and,  while  striving  to  direct,  madę  himaelf  dis- 
trusted  by  both.  He  concluded  a  disadyantageons 
treaty  with  the  Turks,  then  in  possession  of  Hungary 
(1615),  and  soon  after  caused  his  coustin  Fenlinand  to  he 
prodaimed  king  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary.  In  the 
paidst  of  the  dissensions  which  preceded  the  Thirty 
T«aiB'  War  he  died,  in  1619.    See  Kheyenhuller,  An- 


tudes  Ferdinandei;  P.Santańe,Viie(H RMfo  eMaitia 
Imperaiori  (1664) ;  Yehse,  Mtmoin  ofike  Couri  ofA  lu- 
fria,  i,  240  sq. ;  Coxe, //oir je  ^Z*^  itftrui,  ii,  95  sq. ;  Kołil- 
raosch,  HuL  ofGermamfy  p.  811  są.  See  also  Tbiktt 
Yeabs^Wab. 

Matthias,  John  B.,  a  Methodist  Epiaoopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Germantown,  Pa.,  Jan.  1, 1767 ;  was  ooa- 
yerted  while  residing  in  New  York,  after  bis  no«ioritj : 
was  there  licensed  to  preach  in  1793 ;  pieached  mor^h 
and  with  ezcellent  soooess  as  a  local  deacbn  ontll  1811, 
when  he  joined  the  itinerancy.  Thereafter  he  laborcd 
yery  usefuUy  until  1841,  when  loss  of  sight  obliged  him 
to  superannuate.  He  died  in  great  blessedness  at  Hemp- 
stead,  L.  I.,  May  27, 1848.  He  was  educated  a  G«rmaa 
Lutheran,  and  was  by  trade  a  ship-carpenter,  bet  when 
he  felt  called  to  preach  he  prepared  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  and  for  many  years  deliyered  regnlarlr  no  less 
than  three  sermons  a  week,  and  many  soula  were  con- 
yerteii  under  these  labors.  He  was  one  of  the  onsC 
humble,  pious,  and  loying  of  Christiana,  and  the  fniit  oC 
his  unostentations  labors  was  abundant  and  blostd. — 
Minutes  of  Con/erencfSj  iy,  224.     (G.  L.  T.) 

Matthias,  John  J.,  a  minister  of  the  Meihodi§t 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  New  York  Jan.  17, 17^ 
His  childhood  and  early  youth  were  spcnt  with  his  par- 
ents  in  Tarr>*town.    At  a  suitable  age  he  went  to  Brook- 
lyn to  leam  the  art  of  printing,  but,  broaght  to  a  knowl- 
edge  of  conyerting  gnice,  and  persuaded  in  his  owm 
mind  that  he  was  called  of  God  to  preach  the  Goapd  of 
Christ,  he  determined  to  prepare  for  the  work.     He  «i- 
tered  the  ministry  when  twenty-one  years  old,  in  the 
New  York  Conference  at  Goshen  Circuit.     In  1818  be 
was  appointed  to  Pittsfield  Circuit ;  in  1819  to  Stów ;  in 
1820  to  Leyden ;  in  1821  and  1822  to  Cortlandt ;  in  182S 
to  Middlebury,  YL;  in  1824  to  St.Albans;  in  1825  to 
Pittsfield;  in  1826  to  Cortlandt.     He  was  stationed  in 
the  city  of  New  York  in  1827  and  1828,  and  in  the  city 
of  Albany  in  1829  and  1880 ;  was  transferred  to  the  Phił- 
adelphia  Conference  in  1831,  and  stationed  in  the  dty 
of  Newark,  N.  J.     In  1838, 1834,  and  1835  he  trareUed 
the  East  Jersey  District ;  in  1836  he  was  stationed  st 
the  Nazareth  Church,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.    His 
health  failing,  he  took  a  superannuatcd  relation,  and 
continued  to  hołd  it  until  1841.     While  sustaining  this 
relation  to  his  Conference,  the  Pennsylyania  and  New 
York  Colonization  Societies  appointed  him  goremor  of 
Baasa  Coye,  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.     He  was  in 
Africa  about  a  year,  but,  subjected  to  seyere  suifering  by 
the  African  feyer,  he  returaed  to  the  State&     In  IHi 
he  was  retransferrcd  to  the  New  York  Conference,  aod 
stationed  at  Flushing,  L.  I.;  in  1843  at  Rockaway:  in 
1844  to  1847  was  presiding  elder  of  the  Long  Island  Dis- 
trict ;  in  1848  and  1849  was  stationed  in  Williamsbargb ; 
in  1850  and  1851  in  the  Twenty-seyenth  StrecŁ  Chnrd), 
New  York;  in  1852  was  supemumerary  at  Hempstead, 
L.  I. ;  but  was  giyen  an  c£fectiye  relation  in  1858,  and 
stationed  at  Jamaica.     In  1854  he  was  obliged  again  to 
superannuate,  but  his  relation  was  changed  to  efFectire 
at  the  ensuing  Conference,  and  in  1851  to  1857  aenred 
as  chaplain  to  the  Seamcn*s  Friend  Retieat  on  Suten 
Island.    "He  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  managen 
and  ofUcers  of  that  institution.    At  the  bedside  of  the 
słck  and  in  his  chapel  seryiccs  he  was  felt  to  be  well 
adaptcd  to  the  duties  of  his  office."    The  tax  npon  his 
s}'mpcthies  and  the  labors  of  the  position  were  morę 
than  his  enfeebled  health  could  sustain,  and  in  1858  he 
resigned  the  chaplaincy,  and  receiyed  a  superannuated 
relation.    He  retired  to  a  ąuiet  and  comfortaUe  rea- 
dence  in  Tarrytown,  where  he  reeidcd  until  the  day  of 
his  decease,  Śept  25,  1861.     **Few  ministers  haye  a 
longer  or  morę  worthy  reoord  than  this.    Some  of  these 
fields  of  labor  were  yery  arduoos,  others  of  them  yeiy 
responsible.    In  all  of  them  he  was  faithfol  and  usefuL 
He  was  a  high-minded,  intelligent,  and  honorable  mu. 
His  tastes  were  refined,  his  feelings  delicate,  his  oonycr- 
sation  chaste,  and  his  manners  dignified  bat  aflkUe.  Bil 
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Christian  repatation  is  witbout  blemish.  He  posseased 
the  disciplmaiy  atlńbaŁes  of  a  miniBter — "  gi^  grace, 
and  usefulness."  His  preaching  was  practical  and  ex- 
perimentaL  He  aought  assidaoualy  and  successfully  to 
lead  the  members  of  his  Church  to  a  higher  spiritual 
State,  and  a  holy,  acttve,  religious  life.  As  a  pastor  he 
had  few  sapeńois.  Gentle,  affectionate,  and  sympa- 
tbetic  in  his  mannen,  his  pastorał  yisits  weie  highly 
prized  by  the  people  of  his  care.  He  fostered  the  Sab- 
bath-school,  and  fed  the  lambs  of  the  flock,  a  good  min- 
ister of  Jesus  Christ"  (bishop  Janes,  in  the  N,  Y,  ChrU' 
Han  A doocate,  Jan.  9, 1862).  See  alśo  Smith,  MemoridU 
ofthŁ  iV.  r.  and  N.  Y.  £ast  CotiferenceSj  p.  11. 

Matthlaa'a  (St.)  Day,  a  festiral  obsenred  on  the 
24th  of  February  in  the  Church  of  Komę,  with  a  pro- 
Tision  that  in  leap-year  it  should  be  obserred  on  the 
25th.  In  the  Church  of  England  it  is  usuaUy  obsenred 
on  the  24th  of  Februaiy,  even  in  leap-years.  In  the 
Oieek  Chunh  SL  MaUhi«s's  day  is  held  on  the  9th  of 
AugusL  The  datę  of  the  intiodoction  of  thia  feetival  is 
involved  in  obscurity.  Some  suppose  it  was  first  es- 
tablished  in  the  llth  century,  others  in  the  8th.  See 
Farrar,  Eccłes.  Diet,  s.  y. ;  Eadie,  JUcdet,  DicL  s.  v.; 
Bnmghton,  Bibliołh,  Hitt,  Sae,  ii,  76. 

Matthielsta.    See  Munster,  Amabaftists  in. 

MattUeson.    See  Anabaptists. 

MattisODiEUrain,  D.D.,  a  prominent  divine  of  the 
Hethodist  Kpiscopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Norway,  Her- 
Idmer  County,N.Y.,Feb.8, 1811.  Thiee  years  alterwaids 
his  parents,  who  were  natires  of  New  England,  remoyed 
to  Oswego  County,  and  settled  near  the  present  city  of 
Oswego.  His  mother,  besides  rearing  ber  own  twelye 
children,  became  the  fostor-mother  of  ten  others  who 
bad  not  homes  for  themselyes.  The  fint  years  of  his 
early  manhood  were  devoted  to  teaching,  but  his  eon- 
yersion  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  tamed  his  thoughts 
towards  the  rainistry,  which  soon  after  became  his  Ufe- 
work.  He  entered  the  Black  Riyer  Conference  in  1836, 
and  fiUed  successiyely  seyeral  of  the  most  important  ap- 
pointments  in  that  body.  In  1842  and  1843  he  was  sta- 
tioned  at  Watortown ;  in  1844  and  1845  at  Romę ;  in 
1846  he  became  superannuated ;  the  next  year  supemu- 
merary ;  the  next  two  years  he  was  superannuated ;  in 
1850  he  was  madę  seeretary  of  the  Conference,  and  his 
nlation  changed  to  effectiye.  During  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing  year  he  senred,  by  appointment  of  the  bishop,  as 
professor  in  Falley  Seminary.  In  1852  he  was  elected 
seeretary  of  Conference  for  the  third  time,  and  his  rela- 
tion  was  changed  to  superannuated.  Thia  same  year, 
on  account  of  ill-health  and  a  tendency  to  pulmonary 
difiiculties,  he  remoyed  to  New  York  City  for  the  bene- 
fit  of  the  sea  air,  and  was  pastor  of  John  Street  Church 
(left  yacant  by  the  death  of  Rey.  W.  K.  Stopford),  and 
afterwards  of  Trinity  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
Thirty-fourth  Street,  which  he  organized,  and  under  his 
administration  the  present  church  ediiice  was  erected. 
His  preaching  was  both  popular  and  effectiye,  being  dis- 
tingułshed  by  great  cleamess  of  statement,  force  of  argu- 
ment, aptness  of  illustration,  and  eamestness  of  appeaL 
His  sermon  at  the  camp-meeting  held  near  Morristown, 
N.  J.,  in  1866,  may  be  yery  justly  pronounced  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  and  powerful  discourses  of  modem  dmes. 
Dr.  Hattiwn  labored  with  great  zeal  to  secure  action  by 
the  General  Conference  (of  which  he  was  a  member  in 
1848, 1852,  and  1856)  against  all  slayeholding  in  the 
Church,  but  atlength,  despairing  of  suocess,  he  formally 
witbdrew  from  the  MethoŃdist  Episcopal  Church,  Noy.  1, 
1861.  He  became  the  pastor  of  an  Independent  Method- 
ist Church,  for  which  a  houso  of  worship  was  built  un- 
der his  superyision  in  Forty-tirst  Street.  This  church  he 
eontinued  to  senre  till  18(65,  when  he  rctumed  to  the 
Hethodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
Trinity  Methodist  Church  in  Jersey  City,  haying  been 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Conference, 
in  the  fellowship  of  which  he  eontinued  till  death.  The 
last  year  of  his  life  was  deyoted  to  the  serrice  of  the 


American  and  Foretgn  Christian  Union  as  its  seeretary. 
The  fertility  of  his  pen  was  amazing.  Belieying  strong- 
ly  in  the  power  of  the  press  for  good  or  eyil,  he  madę 
free  and  constant  use  of  it  to  aid  the  one  and  oppose  the 
othcr.  His  publtcations  embraced  a  rangę  from  the  lit- 
tle  Sunday-school  card  to  the  stately  yolume,  all  in- 
tended  to  aid  the  public  moyement  in  fayor  of  temper- 
ance,  and  in  opposition  to  slayery  and  Romanism.  There 
was  too  much  in  the  life  and  character  of  Dr.  Mattison 
to  admit  of  a  summing  up  in  the  space  allotted  to  this 
brief  sketoh.  We  need  only  say  that  to  know  him,  es- 
pecially  to  know  him  well,  was  to  admire,  esteem,  and 
loye  him  as  a  man,  a  friend,  a  scholar,  a  minister,  a  bero, 
a  Christian.  Bishop  Thomson,  in  his  intreduction  to  the 
writer's  memoir  of  Dr.  Mattison*s  life  (see  below),  thus 
delineates  him :  **  Before  the  world  he  stood  as  the  able 
preacher,  the  gifted  writer,  the  stera  controyersionalist, 
the  unsparing  antagonist;  but  he  was  not  without  the 
gentler  and  morę  attiactiye  elements  of  character.  He 
was  an  amiable,  oommunicatiye,  entertaining  compan* 
ion,  a  geneious  friend,  and  loying  husband  and  father. 

*  From  his  ronj^h  heart  a  babę  oonld  press 
Soft  mllk  of  hnmau  tenderaets.' 

On  all  the  storms  of  his  life  were  rainbows,  but  only  his 
intimate  friends  were  in  position  to  see  them.**  His 
first  book  was  A  Scriptural  Defence  oftke  Doctrine  of 
the  Trinity^  a  smali  yolume  issued  in  1843,  and  to  which 
oitfZ^um  in  parro  was  peculiarly  applicable.  In  the  same 
year  he  b^an  his  publication  of  Tracts  for  the  Times, 
which  at  length  grew  into  a  smali  but  piquant  monthly, 
called  at  first  The  Cotuerratitey  and  afterwards  the  Priop- 
itive  Christian,  In  1846  he  published  a  work  on  As' 
tronomy^  with  large  astronomical  maps— a  work  of  rare 
merit  and  popularity.  Soon  after  he  issued  his  EU- 
tnentary  Astronomy^  and  in  1850  edited  a  new  and  im- 
proyed  edition  of  Burretfs  Geography  o/ the  Hearens, 
for  which  he  is  spoken  of  as  ''one  of  the  most  competent 
astronomers  in  the  country."  In  1858  he  published  his 
High-SchooŁ  Astronomy,  and  the  same  year  was  associ- 
ated  with  Prof.  J.  K  Woodbury  in  bringing  out  a  muśc- 
book,  The  Lute  o/ Zioń,  whichf  becoming  widely  popular, 
led  in  a  short  time  to  an  enlarged  edition  under  the  title 
of  New  Lute  o/ Zioń,  The  next  year  his  work  on  Spir- 
it  Bappinys  was  issued,  and  had  a  large  circulation.  In 
1856  his  oelebrated  controyersy  with  Dr.  J.  H.  Peny,  on 
the  Wesleyan  Doctrine  of  Christian  Per/ection,  was  pub- 
lished in  successiye  pamphiets.  Three  years  later  he 
issued  another  tune-book,.  Sacred  Melodies,  **  designed 
for  use  on  all  occasions  of  public  worship;'*  and  the  same 
year  also  sent  forth  his  Impending  Crisis,  a  stout  pam- 
phlet  of  pungent  facts  and  impassioned  appeals  on  the 
slayery  ąuestion.  In  1864  his  Minister's  Pocket  Manuał 
was  pubUshed,  and  ¥rithin  the  next  two  years  followed 
with  the  two  most  elaborato  theological  works  of  his 
life,  Immortality  o/the  Souly  and  Resurredion  ofthe  BoAf^ 
books  of  superior  and  permanent  yalue.  During  1866 
he  pubUshed  SeUet  Lessons  from  the  Hoiy  Scriptures, 
and  his  Defence  o/A  merican  Methodismy  and  in  the  next 
year  a  timely  treatise  on  Popular  Amusements,  The 
year  1868,  the  last  of  his  life,  was  perhaps  the  bnsiest, 
and  the  most  prolific  of  results  in  the  linę  of  anthorship. 
Besides  editing  and  bringing  through  the  press  the  work 
on  Per/ecł  Love,  he  wrote  and  published  Mary  Atm 
Smitk,  and  a  sorprising  number  of  other  works  on  Ro- 
manism,  from  the  tract  of  a  few  pages  to  the  heayy 
pamphlet.  He  leffc  an  nnflnished  treatise  on  Depratity 
in  its  Relaiion  to  Eniire  Sanctification,  and  the  outlines 
of  seyeral  other  theological  works.  His  oontributions 
to  the  periodical  press  were  abundant  and  able.  He 
was  the  author  of  seyeral  poems  of  decided  merit,  and 
among  his  issues  from  the  press  were  yarious  Church 
and  Sunday-flchool  reąuisites.  He  composed  with  re- 
markable  ease  and  rapidity,  and  seldom  rewrote  a  sen- 
tonce  or  eyen  a  word.  His  busy  life  suddenly  closed  at 
his  reńdence,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  in  a  signally  triumphant 
death,  Noy.  24, 1868.  See  Minutes  of  Conferenoes,  1869, 
p.  55  są. ;  also  Work  Herę,  Rest  Bereąfter,  or  the  Life 


and  CharacUr  ofRa.  Hiram  Maltitim,  D.D.,  bf  Rer.  N. 
Yanunt,  with  an  Inlroduction  by  biabop  Thoinłon  (New 
York,  1870, 8vo).     (N.V.) 

Mattlaon,  Botll,  >  HethodiM  EplMopil  miiiuter, 
wu  bom  it  Sb*rU>bDi7,  Vi.,  Feb.  22, 1788 ;  join«d  the 
Hethodiit  Chmch  in  lHOb;  enured  the  Geiiraee  Cod- 
ference  inlSlO;  uiddiedOcl.lg,  184a,h>vuig  pTMched 
with  cTninent  lucrulnen  uid  grut  holinew  fhe  Goitp«l 
of  Christ  for  thirty-four  yeira.— ifiitufu  of  Confirtnai, 

Blattlsoii,  Spencer,  A.M.,  ■  Heihodut  EpiKopd 

rolnisler  juid  cducator,wu  bom  At  PLuiifield,N.Y.,Aug. 
3, 1808;  wu  conreTt«d  in  lS2b\  gredtuted,  wilh  finl 
honan,«Uiddlebuiy  College,  Vt^inl8S6;  Jujned  Troy 
Conrerence  (be  sunę  yeir,  but  on  bii  Kcond  cbuge  hii 
health  fftiled,  uid  be  wenl  ID  Georgio.  On  ncattry  be 
epent  Gve  yeus  there  u  principal  of  VlneviUe  Academy, 
uid  tben  lejained  tbe  Tioy  Conference  in  1842.  In  1846 
he  wił  elect«d  pnifenor  oT  incient  laiiguigei  and  lii 
eraUiTe  in  M'KeiidRe  College,  Iliinois,  where  he  spei 
aix  yem,  uid  tben  reMgned  uid  re-eatered  tbe  regi 
lar  worli  of  the  minintry,  but  >t  Ibe  eloee  of  >  yei 
he  accepted  the  pnucipalibip  of  Kock  River  Semioar  ^ 
JUount  Morrii,  lU.  Hia  health  again  failed,  and  he  died 
Koi-.  6, 1858.     rrofeuorMi     '  '■       " 

guiat  and  initructor,  aiid  greally  beloved  by  hia  pupila. 
He  waa  a  miniiler  of  linę  lalenU  and  unifotm  piety, 

a  moiit  accomplished  Christian  gentleman itinala  of 

Conjirtaca,  v,  466.     (G.  L.  T.) 

Mattltlll'ah  (Reb.  ifaimsali',  T^T>V\-C,  gifi  of 
JekoraJi,  eompare  Otó^oroc,  nrodorei  alśo  id  the  pro- 
longed  foim  Maaitki/a')ai,  W^TSra,  I  Cbron.  xv,  I 
21 ;  xxv,  3,  21 ;  Sept.  MarraSiac,  lut  in  Ezra  x, 
Ma^doSiac  V.  r.  Mar3av>'aci  ao  alM  HiarToSiac, 
Uacc  ii,  1 ;  Luka  iii,  25,  26)  tbe  name  oT  thi«e  or  fo 
men  in  the  Old  Te»L  and  of  one  ot  two  (Autb.Yera. 
"  Małtathias")  in  the  New.     See  aiso  Mattathaii; 
Mattiiew  ;  Uattuias,  etc. ;  and  eapecialiy  Matta- 

1.  One  of  the  anna  of  tbe  I.evi(e  Jedutbun,  afipointed 
by  Dand  ehief  of  Ihe  foun«eiith  section  of  tbe  Tempie 
muBicians  (1  Chrap.  xsv,  B,  21),  B.C,  lOH.  He  ie 
probably  tbe  aamc  with  one  of  tbe  Levitical  wudena 
wbo  were  aaugned  to  the  performance  of  tbe  sacred  an- 
tbema  on  tbe  remoyal  of  ibe  mured  ark  to  Jenualem  (1 
Chmii,  IV,  18, 21 ;  xvi,  6).     ŁC,  cir.  1(M3. 

2.  An  laraelite  of  the  "  aona"  (reeidenta)  of  Nebo, 
Trhadivonx!dhiaGentilenife  aftettbe  Babyloiiian  i 
(Eziax,43).   B.C.4a9.    Hewaa  powbly  idenlical 
No.  ' 


MATJBURNE 

Dr  twe ;  ITJJ^HB  (maekarr^iali',  I  Sam.  x 
and  niE^nc  imiKiuiretkdk,  "  aban,"  1  Sao.  x 
are  tbe  names  of  two  agricoltnral  cuUiug  ioftn 
(for  they  were  abaqiened  with  a  Gle),  one  of  wtucb  ii 

perhapatbejift"'^-'^''  and  the  oUiertbe  muttn- ^tim 
O^n,  (o  KTopti  but  the  plur.  ofboth  ia  ri""!^,  ma- 
'r^Ao(*',''^lattock^''lSam.Iiil,^l),  SecPuH'tJi. 
3'iri  (cWrrb,  2  Cbron.  sixiv,  6 
ird'7  ńgnifie*  any  iharp  ii 
da^er,  chiiel ;  and  poeatbly  a  ^ladt  in  tbe  paaae*  ui 
queition  (marg.  "maul").  The  lool  niied  in  Anbia  fnt 
looeening  the  ground,  deacribed  by  Niebuhr  (ZAwt.  ■k 
I' A  ralae,  p.  137),  aniwen  geneiall;  to  out  maitodk  ot 
gnibbingHUie  (Loudon,  f fygtop.  of  Cardmimg,  p.  617; 
HaBKlquiaŁ,  Tror.  p.  ]DOj,i.e.  a  aingle-besded  pickaie. 
tbe  lamhii  rimpUi,  aa  oppoaed  to  łńamU,  ofFalladiai 
(J}t  Re  Ratt.  i,  18).  The  andent  F^yplian  boe  wai  uf 
wood,  and  anawerml  for  hoe,  Bpade,  and  pick,  Tbe  blade 
naa  inaeited  in  ot  thiongh  the  handle,  and  ibe  two  woi 


Ancleot  Egjpłian  Boea. 
attacbed  about  the  centrę  by  a  twiated  ropę.     See  WiK 
kiOBOn,  Avr.  EgjnK.  ii,  16,  18,  abridgm.',  comp.  Hrr.  ii. 


3.  The  ( 


aLeviU 


of  Korab,  wbo  had  charge  of  the  baked  ofleringa  of  (he 
Tempie  on  the  re-e>labliihmeut  after  tbe  exi]e  (1  Cbron. 
ii,  81).     B.Ccir.440. 

4.  One  nf  (hoae  (appaiently  chief  Israelilea)  who 
au[^ited  Ezra  on  the  rig)it  hand  while  reading  the 
bw  to  the  people  ailerthe  captivity  (Neb.viii,  4).  B.C. 
cir.  410. 

3.  A  pereon  named  in  Lukę  iii,  26  aa  Ihe  aon  of  Semei, 
among  tbe  matemal  anceatora  uf  Jeaua ;  but  aa  no  auch 
name  appean  in  the  paiallel  panagee  of  the  Old  Teat., 
and  would  bera  unduly  protract  the  inierval  limited  by 
oiher  intimatiuna  of  Uie  generationa,  it  ia  probably  in- 
tcrviuUted  from  No.  6.  (See  Stroiig'8  Harm.  and  Ljpoi. 
o/lhe  GotptU,  p.  16.) 

6.  The  aon  of  Amoe  and  falher  of  Josepb,  among  ihe 
matemal  anceaU;  of  Jeaua  afterthe  cinae  uf  Ihe  O.-Teal. 
genealogy  {Lukę  iii,  25),     UC  post  406. 

Mattock,  an  old  Engliah  name  for  an  agrieultural 
implement  like  a  pickaie  with  a  wide  point,  for  gnib- 
bing  up  uid  digging  out  roota  and  atoncs,  ia  the  render- 
ing adopted  in  the  Auth.Ycra.  for  three  Hebrew  wor<L". 
"i^Sa  (madrr',  an  inatniment  for  drating  or  [imning  ■ 
Yineyard  [  occura  only  in  la*,  vii,  25)  denotea  a  icti^ing- 


metropolia — waa  inadeiiuate  lo  hia  aupport,  and  he  tura- 
ed  aside  to  aecular  literary  enterpriaea.  He  aecored  ipr- 
eial  diatinction  as  a  poet  and  dnmatiat.  ile  died  in 
1826,  Saya  a  contemporan-,  "  Tbe  gpniue  of  Slaiorin 
waa  great,biit  it  was  not  alwaya  under  tbe  control  of  a 
pure  taate."  He  published  a  coUeclion  of  hia  Srmmit, 
beaidea  many  secular  worka,  aeveral  oruhii-h  were  fint 
broughl  out  undei  the  asaumcd  name  of  Dismia  Jaiper 
Slurphy. 

Matutiual.     See  Matiks. 

Blaubnnie  oi  Momboir,  Jeah,  an  aacetic  Brl- 
gian  aulhor,  waa  bom  al  Biuasela  about  liSO.  Afitr 
baviag  studietl  gnunmar  and  muńc  at  tbe  calbedral 
school  of  Utrecht,  hcjoined  Ibe  i^olar  canoeu  of  Moot- 
Saint-Agnes,  a  famoua  monaateiy  neai  ZwoU,  and  waa 
employed  in  dilTerent  poaitiona  in  tbe  congr^gaiioo  of 
Wiiidcaham.  The  puhlicition  of  hia  fint  work,  Rotttm 
SpirilaoU,  gave  Maubume  gnat  renown,  and  indund 
Nicholas  de  Hacqneville,  fint  prewdent  of  the  Parlia- 
inent  of  Paria,  lo  invile  him  lo  France  (1197).  to  reform 
tbe  regiilar  canona  of  the  kiugdom.  Maubume  gladlr 
beeded  Ihe  cali,  and  reMored  onier  tu  the  abben  of 
Saint-,S?verin.  of  Cyaoing,  of  Sainl-Eurert  d'Oiieana. 
and  of  Saint-Martin  de  Neven ;  but  be  attacbed  hin:- 
aelf  mure  particularly  (o  that  of  Ijvri,  of  wbich  he  wat 


MAUDUTT 
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elected  prior  (Nor^  1600),  then  regular  abbot  hy  the 
reaignadon  of  Nicholas  de  HacqueviUe  in  hi»  favor 
(Jan.,  1602).  llie  zeal  of  Mauburne  was  not  confined 
to  his  own  order ;  he  was  interested  in  that  of  Benedict, 
and  labored  much  for  the  reformation  of  the  congrega- 
tion  of  Chezal,  which  aerred  as  a  model  to  the  bbtises 
of  Saint-Yanne  and  Saint-Maur.  Taken  ill  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  fatigue  caused  hy  his  religious  labors,  he 
was  carried  to  Paris,  and  died  there  about  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1603.  Ile  induded  among  his  fńcnds  Saint* 
Francois  de  Paule,  Geofliroi  de  Boussard,  chancellor  of 
Kotre-Dame  of  Paiis ;  the  bishop  Louis  Pinel,  Pierre  de 
Bruges,  and  probably  Erasmus,  who  addressed  sereral 
letters  to  him.  His  principal  worka  are,  Rotetum  txer- 
cituum  tpirUuaHum  H  iacrarum  medUoHonum  (Bale. 
1491,  et  aL).  "This  book,''  says  Gence,  <*is  the  first 
-where  some  passages  of  the  ImUatum  have  been  intro- 
duoed  and  given  under  the  name  of  Kempia  :'* — Yenato- 
rium  intestigatorium  semctorum  canomd  ordiitu,  a  his- 
torical  manuscript  which  appears  to  be  an  abridgment  of 
that  of  Buschius,  and  in  which  Mauburne  again  attrib- 
utes  to  Kempis  the  book  Out  seguitus  me  of  the  Imita- 
Hon,  We  find  in  the  ancient  Gallia  Chritłiana  (t  vii, 
coL  281-282)  two  letters  addressed  to  this  prieśt  by  £ras- 
mus,  and  written  at  Paris.  See  Swnrt,  A  thena  Beigica^ 
p.  447 ;  Mastelyn,  NecroL  Yiridia  Yallisj  p.  121 ;  Sander, 
BibUoth,  Belgica ;  GaUia  CkrUtiatuty  vii,  836-^9 ;  Mo- 
ren,  Grand  DicŁ,  Hiai,  s.  v. ;  Paquot,  Memoiretf  voL  iii 
— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Geniraltj  s.  v. 

Mauduit,  Michel,  a  leamed  French  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Yire,  Normandy,  in  1644.  While  still  young 
he  entercd  the  brotherhood  of  the  Oratorians,  where  for 
a  long  time  he  studied  the  classics;  then  he  devoted 
himself  to  preaching,  and  instructing  the  country  pco- 
ple.  The  study  of  the  Bibie  occupied  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  He  posscssed  a  great  variety  of  knowledge, 
nnderstood  Greek  well,  also  Hebrcw  and  Latin,  and  ob- 
tained  many  prlzes  in  the  academical  competitions  of 
Rouen  and  Caen.  He  died  at  Paris  January  19, 1709. 
Of  Mauduifs  works  we  have  Traite  de  religion  contrę 
les  Athees,  les  DeitUs  et  lea  nouveaux  PyrrhonieM  (Par. 
1677,  12mo);  the  2d  edition  (1698)  has  been  great- 
ly  enlarged: — Milangea  de  dicerses  poisUt;  ditUh  en 
IVUvres  (Lyons;  the  edition  of  1723, 12roo,  is  prefera- 
ble  on  account  of  the  additions  to  it).  We  find  in  this 
a  well- written  preface  on  the  good  use  of  poetry ; — Dis- 
tertation  sur  le  sujet  de  la  goutte,  avec  le  moyen  de  Tenga- 
rantir  (Paris,  1687, 1689, 12mo)  i—Analyse  des  Źpilres 
de  Saint  Paul  et  des  Epitres  canonigues^  avec  des  disser- 
lationes  sur  les  endroiis  difficiUs  (Paris,  1691,  2  vol8. 
12mo;  reprinted  in  1702): — Analyse  de  rŹrangUe  selon 
Vordre  historique  de  la  concorde  (Paris,  1694,  3  vols. 
12mo,  et  aL).  This  work,  to  which  the  author  dcvoted 
nearly  all  his  life,  has  had  many  editions  (later  editions, 
Malines,  1821, 7  vols.  12mo ;  Paris,  1843-44, 4  yols.  8vo) : 
— Analyse  des  A  des  des  Apótres  (Pari^  1697,.  2  yols. 
12mo) : — Afeditations  pour  une  retraiłe  ecclesiasticue  de 
dix  jours  (Lyons,  17'^,  12mo).  Mauduit  also  left,  in 
MS.,  Analyse  de  VApocalypse  and  Traduction  compleie 
du  Noureau  Testament.  See  Mercure  de  France^  May, 
1709 ;  Mordri,  Diet,  Ilist.  s.  v.— Hoefer,  NouteUe  Biogr, 
GiniraU,  s.  y. 

Mauennann,  Franz  Laur,  a  German  Roman 
Gatholic  prelate,  was  bom  at  Neuzelle  in  1780 ;  cntered 
the  priesthood  in  1797,  and,  after  flUing  yarioiui  posi- 
tions,  was  in  1826  madę  chaplain  to  the  royal  house  of 
SaxoDy,  and  in  1827  pneses  of  the  Roman  Gatholic 
OoDBistory  of  the  kingdom.  In  1842  he  was  madc 
bishop  of  Romę  and  confcssor  of  the  king  of  8axony. 
Later  he  became  apostolic  yicar.  He  died  in  October, 
1846. — Regenshurger  Real-Encyldop&die^  s.  v. 

Maul  or  Mail  is  an  old  name  for  a  hammcr  or 
mcdlety  and  stauiUi  in  the  Auth.  Vcrs.  for  the  Hcb.  V'^&p 
{mephits'f  only  occurs  in  Proy.  xxy,  18;  but  kindred  is 
yn,  mapp€ts%  "  batae-axe,''  Jer.  li,  20 ;  both  from  y^H 


or  Vfe3,  to  hreak  in  pieces),  a  toar^łuh,  snch  as  was  an- 
ciently  in  common  use,  and  even  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  memory  of  which  is  still  presenred  in  the  modem 
mace  as  a  sign  of  authority.  **  Probably  such  was  that 
which  is  said  to  haye  suggested  the  name  of  Charles 
Martel,  The  mace  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  ac- 
counts  of  the  wars  of  the  Europeans  with  Saracens, 
Turks,  and  other  Orientals,  and  seyeral  kinds  are  still 
in  use  among  the  Bcdouin  Arabs  of  remoter  parta 
(Burckhardt,  Notes  on  Bedouins^  i,  66).  In  their  Euro- 
pean  wars  the  Turks  were  notorious  for  the  use  they 
madę  of  the  mace  (Knollys, //m/.  o/*/A«  Turksy  (Smith). 
Yarious  kinds  of  mace  were  used  by  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians,  cither  with  or  without  a  bali  at  the  end  to  giye 
weight  to  the  blow,  and  gencrally  with  a  guard  at  the 
handle.  The  cur%'ed  club  or  throw-stick,  the  Arabian 
lissdn  07  '*  tongue,"  is  a  veiy  generał  Oriental  weapon. 


Ancient  Tbrow-stlcks:  1,Egyptian;  8,As8yrian. 

Among  the  Australians,  this  implement  is  yet  a  formid- 
able  one,  called  the  hoomercaig,  Unmistakable  traces 
of  its  use  occur  on  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrion  monu- 
ments  (Wilkinson,  Anc»  Eg,  i,  866;  Bonomi,  Ninerehy  p. 
134-6).    See  Armor. 

Maalbronn,  originally  a  Cistercian  convent  in  the 
bishopric  of  Spicrs,  was  founded  by  bbhop  Gunther  of 
Spiers,  on  a  tract  of  land  given  him  by  Walther  von 
Lomersheim  in  1148,  prcyiously  infested  with  robbers. 
The  convent  soon  became  very  rich,  partly  through  do- 
nations,  and  partly  by  the  zeal  and  actiyity  of  the 
monks.  It  was  at  first  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  empire,  by  Frederick  I  and  other  empeiors,  but  in  the 
14th  century  was  placed  under  that  of  the  Palatinate.  In 
1604  it  was  conquered  by  dnke  Ulrich  of  Wtirtemberg, 
and  when  the  Reformation  commenced,  it  was  appoint- 
ed  by  him  for  the  monks  of  his  proyince  who  wished  to 
remain  Roman  Catholics;  duke  Christopher,  in  1667, 
took  this  also  from  them,  appointed  an  eyangelical  ab- 
bot, and  established  a  school  in  it.  It  is  yet  the  seat  of 
one  of  the  four  minor  theological  seminaries.  The  re- 
maining  portions  of  the  building,  i.  e.  the  church,  dois- 
ters,  entrance-hall,  and  refectory,  are  considered  among 
the  finest  spedmens  of  German  Gothic  architecture. 

The  place  has  beoome  renowned  in  the  annals  of  Prot- 
estantism  by  its  connection  with  two  important  trans- 
actions,  the  CoUoguium  MauWrunnense^  in  1664,  and  the 
Formuła  Maulbnnmensis,  in  1676. 

(1.)  The  introduction  of  Calyinism  into  the  Palatinate 
by  duke  Frederick  III  after  1660,  and  in  particular  the 
publication  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  in  1663,  pro- 
yoked  great  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Lutherans. 
The  authoritics,  and  especially  duke  Christopher  of 
Wurtemberg,  Wolfgang  of  Psalzneuburg,  and  margraye 
Charles  of  Baden,  yainly  endeayored  to  heal  the  dissen- 
sion  by  means  of  a  colIoquy  held  between  the  theolo- 
gians  of  the  Palatinate  and  Wtlrtemberg  at  Maulbronn 
in  1664.  The  elector  of  the  Palatinate  was  accompanied 
by  his  court  preacher,  M.  Michael  Diller,  and  the  theo- 
ingians  Dr.  Peter  Boqnin,  Caspar  Oleyian,  Zacharias 
Ursinus,  and  Peter  Dathenius;  alao  the  church  counsel- 
lor  Thomas  Erastus,  chancellor  Dr.  Eheim,  and  notary 
Wilhelm  Xylander,  professor  of  Greek  at  Heidelberg. 
The   reprcBcntatiycs   of  WUrtemberg   were  Valentin 
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Yaimiiis,  abbot  of  Maulbronn,  Johannes  Brenz,  proymt 
of  Stuttgard,  Jacob  Andreii,  provo6t  and  chanoeUor  of 
tbe  XJnivenit7  of  Tubingen,  Dietrich  Schnepf,  professor 
at  Tubingen,  and  the  oourt  preacher  Balthasar  Bidem- 
bach ;  also  as  notary,  Lucas  Osiander,  then  preacher  at 
Stnttgard,  and  as  civil  coansellors  chancellor  John  Fess- 
ler  and  yice-chancellor  Jeiome  Gerhard.  The  colloquy 
lasted  from  April  lOth  to  April  16th.  Chancellor  Eheim, 
in  his  opening  speech,  inviŁed  the  theologians,  sińce  the 
object  of  the  oonference  was  to  heal  tbeir  dissensions,  to 
avoid  all  merely  human  riews  and  arguments,  and  to 
confine  themselves  to  the  positivo  testimony  of  Scrip- 
tore  on  the  points  of  controversy.  Yet,  instead  of  treat- 
ing  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  which  was  their 
chief  point  of  difference,  the  theologians  at  once  lannch- 
ed  into  aigoments  concemtng  the  ubiquit^%  or,  as  An- 
dreU  termed  it,  the  majettcu  nuUo  loco  circunucriptUf  of 
the  body  of  Christ,  Thus  all  possibility  of  harmony 
was  at  once  destroyed.  During  eight  sessions  this  same 
question  was  discossed  without  either  party  coming  any 
nearer  to  the  yiews  of  the  other.  The  theologians  of 
the  Palatinate,  and  in  particular  Boquin,  01evian,  and 
Ursin,  partly  denied  the  importance  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  ubiąuity  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  partly  refuted 
their  opponents  by  the  Scriptiires,  the  articles  of  faith, 
and  by  an  expos€  of  the  errors  into  which  these  princi- 
ples  must  lead.  Those  of  Wurtemberg  tried  espedally 
to  defend  the  idea  of  the  ubiquity  of  Christ^s  body  from 
misapprehension  and  mtsrepresentation,  and  treated  it 
as  a  necessary  conseąuence  of  unio  personaUt  and  the 
eommufdcatio  idunnatum;  they  rejected  the  accusation 
of  mixing  up  the  two  natures,  and  accused  their  oppo- 
nents of  making  a  merę  man  of  Christ.  As  the  otheis 
asked  whether,  in  this  view,  the  body  of  Christ  was 
considered  as  omnipresent  even  in  the  womb,  Andreii, 
who  was  spokesman  of  the  WUrtcmberg  party,  drew  a 
distinction  between  the  possession  and  the  use  of  the 
attribute,  and  asserted  that  Christ  could  not  have  been 
omnipresent  in  the  womb,  but  only  became  so  actually 
after  his  ascension — a  \dew  which  the  Heidelberg  the- 
ologians rejected  as  contiary  to  reason  and  unsupported 
by  Scriptore. 

At  the  last  two  sittings,  finally,  the  ąuestion  of  the 
Eocharist  was  discossed,  as  the  princes  wished  that  the 
two  parties  should  seek  to  arrire  at  some  understanding 
oonoeming  this  important  point,  lea^ńng  aside  all  Chris- 
tological  qaestions.  Yet,  after  a  very  few  speeches,  the 
qaestion  of  ubiquity  was  again  started,  this  time  by  the 
Befbrmed  theologians,  and  the  discussion  receded  to  its 
original  ground.  The  coIloquy  now  came  to  a  cloee. 
The  protoools  were  compared  and  slgned,  and  the  two 
parties  separated,  each  holding  as  thrmly  to  its  own 
yiews  as  previous  to  the  meedng,  and  conńdering  itself 
as  having  obtained  the  advantage.  In  spite  of  the 
promise  of  secrecy,  the  Heidelberg  theologians  boasted 
of  having  silenoed  their  opponents,  clairoing  even  that 
duke  Christopher  himself  was  now  morę  inclined  to 
their  doctrines.  The  WUrtemberg  party  would  not 
brook  this,  and  Brcnz  wrote  an  account  of  the  colloquy, 
denying  the  statemcnts  of  the  Heidelbergians,  which 
was  at  first  circulated  privately,  and  was  flnally  print- 
ed  in  the  same  year  undcr  the  title  Epitome  coUoquii 
MatUbrutmenns  inter  theohgoB  I/eidelberffentet  et  Wur- 
Umberfferues  de  Ccma  Domini  et  Majettate  Chritti^  and 
also  a  Wahrhaftiffer  u,  grundlicher  Berichł  r.  d,  Ge- 
wprdch,  etc,  ffesteUt  durch  d,  WUrttembergiidten  Theolo- 
gen  (Frankfort,  1504,  4to);  in  these  works  he  accused 
his  adyersaries  of  haring  had  recourse  to  sophistry.  and, 
when  they  found  it  impoasible  longer  to  defend  their 
yiews,  to  have  caused  tbe  colloquy  to  be  brought  to  a 
close.  Heidelberg  answered  by  the  Epitotne  coUoq. 
Maulbr,  cum  responńone  PalcUmorum  ad  epit,  Wur- 
temb,  (Heidelberg,  1565, 4to),  and  published  at  the  same 
time  the  protocol  of  the  conference,  which  was  foUowed 
up  by  the  opposite  party  with  a  new  edition  of  the  pro- 
tocois,  "  without  changes  or  additions*'  (Tubing.  1565, 
4to).    Both  parties  now  accused  each  other  of  interpo- 


lating  the  protoools.  The  theologians  of  wn 
were  also  drawn  into  the  qiianel,  as  duke  Christopher 
submitted  to  them  the  protocols  of  Manlbromi  and  the 
be  MajeitateChruH of  Andielt  and  Brenz, both  of  whidi 
they  seyerely  condemned.  The  dispute  lasted  for  aey- 
eral  yearSi  It  was  finally  set  at  rest  by  the  wise  and 
Christian  efforts  of  elector  Frederick  at  the  Diet  of  Augs- 
burg in  1566.  See  Osiander,  //wtor.  eocL  cent.  xyi, 
c.  59,  p.  791;  Stniye,  PJak.  K.  Bitt.  p.  149  8q.;  Hot- 
pinian,  Nist.  tacr,  t.  iL;  Arnold,  Ui^arU  K.  But.  cent. 
xyi,  §  17,  p.  14;  SatUer,  GetdL  d  HerzosUk,  WUrtem- 
berg, iy,  207  Bq. ;  Planck,  Gesekichte  d,  Prot.  Lekrhegr. 
yoL  y,  pt.  ii,  p.  487  sq.;  Heppe,  Gesck.  de*  deuttck.  Pro' 
test.  ii,  71  Bq.;  Klunzinger,  A  IMigionsgeęprack  zu  M. 
{Zeitichr.f.  hietor.  Tkeolog,  1849,  i,  166  sq.);  Aeóoi  «. 
ausgewdkUe  Schrijt.  d.  Yoter,  etc,  d,  reja^m.  Kircke 
(Elberfeld,  1857,  p.  260). 

(2.)  Ąnother  oonference,  held  tweHn .  yean  latcr  at 
Maulbronn,  between  theologians  from  lYilrtembeig,  Ba- 
den,  and  Henneberg,  seawed  a  better  tesult.  Tbe  theo- 
logians were  L.  Osiander,  Balthasar,  Bidembach,  pro- 
yost  of  Stuttgard,  Abel  Scherdinger,  oourt  preacher  of 
Henneberg,  Peter  Strecker,  pastor  at  Suhl,  and  some 
others.  The  object  of  the  conference  was  to  disniss  a 
formuła  of  union  drawn  up  by  Osiander  and  Bidembach. 
The  mecting  took  place  Jan.  19, 1576,  and  tbe  formuła 
itself,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  forerunner  of  the 
Formuła  ConcordieCy  receiyed  the  name  of  Forrmla 
Afaulbrunneruis.  In  the  early  part  of  Februaiy  it  was 
aent,  together  with  an  address  by  count  George  Ernest 
of  Henneberg,  to  the  elector  August  of  Saxony,  who  re- 
ceiyed also  about  the  same  time  the  so-called  Suabian 
and  Saxon  formuła  of  duke  Julius  of  Brunswick.  The 
elector  submitted  them  both  to  Andreii,  who  declared 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  formuła  of  Maulbronn  was  the 
most  seryiceable  for  Uie  purpose  of  uniting  the  differeot 
parties.  Yet  in  the  conference  held  at  Torgaii,  May  28, 
Andres  consented  to  use  nominałly  the  other  formuła  as 
a  basis,  but  took  good  care  to  include  all  the  principal 
points  of  the  Maulbronn  formuła  into  the  so-całłed  Book 
of  Torgau.  See  Hut  ter,  Concord.  conc.  p.  305  9q.;  Osi- 
ander, Bisł.  EccL  cent.  xyi,  lib.  iy,  pt.  iii,  p.  866;  Planck, 
Gesch,  d.  protest,  Lehrbegr,  yi,  428;  Heppe,  Gesck.  d. 
luth.  Concordien/ormelf  1858,  p.  73  sq. 

(3.)  In  September  of  the  same  year  (1576),  still  ąnoth- 
er meettng  was  held  at  Maulbronn,  in  wlilch  Heerbiand, 
Schnepf,  Magirus,  Bidembach,  L.  Osiander,  Dietz,  Scher- 
dinger, and  Strecker  took  parL  Its  object  was  to  dls- 
CU88  the  Book  of  Torgau,  and  it  ended  in  expreflsing  its 
approbation  of  it  as  a  whole.  See  Heppe,  GeaclLd. 
luth,  Concordien/ormełf  p.  120  8q. — ^Henpg,  Śeal-EmBf^ 
Hop.  ix,  178  Bq.     (J.N.P.) 

Maulmont  (or  Malmont),  Jeax  de,  a  leamed 
Frenchman,  was  buro  in  Limouńn,  in  the  16th  century, 
of  an  ancient  noble  family,  which  possessed  one  of  the 
baronies  of  Limousin,  the  cliateau  of  Manmont.  Of  hia 
penonal  history  but  little  is  known  exGept  that  he 
was  principal  of  the  College  of  Saint-Michel,  otherwise 
całled  Chanac,  which  had  been  fonnded  in  1530  by  tbe 
Pompadour  house  for  the  Limousin  students.  Aooonl- 
ing  to  La  Croix  du  Maine,  ^^  Maulmont  was  a  yeir 
learoed  man,  master  of  many  languages,  especially  tbe 
Greek,  a  great  theologian,  and  a  prolific  orator.**  He 
was  an  intimate  fricnd  of  Julius  SÓdiger.  Many  of  his 
contemporaries  haye  pretended  that  he  was  the  troe  ao- 
thor  of  the  translation  of  Plutarch  which  bears  tba 
name  of  Amyot;  this  assertion  has  been  refuted  by  La 
Monnoye  in  a  notę  on  L*Anti^BaiUe(  of  Menage.  We 
haye  of  Maulmont^s  works,  Les  (Eurres  de  SaiiU  Jnstm^ 
philosophe  et  martyr  (Paris,  1688,  fol):~i>j  Bistoires 
et  Chronicues  du  Monde,  tirees  tatU  dit  gros  roArne  de 
Jean  Zonare,  auteur  Bgzamtin,  que  de  phuieurs  awtrta 
scripteurs  Bebreuz  et  Grees,  avee  atęiotations  (Fam, 
1563,  fol.) : — Les  grares  et  samies  remontrances  de  fem" 
perettr  Ferdinand  au  pope  Pie  IV  sur  k  Coneile  dSr 
TrerUe  (Paris,  1568,  Svo) : — Bemontrances  Chr^tieimm 
en  formę  dipUre  h  la  reine  ifAngieterrt,  trąd.  dm  Latm 
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tk  HUrotme  Otentu,  ivesqw  Portugahit  (Paria,  1663, 
8to).  The  same  author  haa  wiitten  in  Italian  a  life  of 
Bent^  de  Bingne,  chancellor  of  France,  wbo  died  in  1588, 
and  tbe  GaUia  Chrittiana  qaote8  it  aa  a  correct  and  uae- 
fol  work.  See  La  Groix  du  Maine  et  Da  Yentier,  BibHoiL 
Francoiset;  Goajet,  Bibliołh,  FrcmcoiieSjYÓL  xii;  Gal- 
Ka  Christiana^  vi,  571. — ^Hoefer,  Nauv,  Biog.  GhUraie, 
▼oL  xxxiir,  8.  V. 

Maunday  Thnrsday,  also  known  under  the  term 
DiES  CfKSJB  DouiNic^  (q.  V.),  is  tbe  name  given  to 
tbe  Tkurtday  bejbre  Eaater,  Tbe  origin  of  tbis  luune 
is  DieM  mandati — maindate  Tbursday;  eitber  from  tbe 
commandment  wbicb  our  Saviour  gave  to  bis  disciples 
to  oommemorate  tbe  sacramcnt  of  bia  supper,  wbicb  be 
instituted  on  tbis  day  (bence  also  called  ^es  panis,  day 
of  bread ;  and  dU»  lucis^  day  of  ligbt) ;  or  because  on 
tbis  day  our  Savioar  waabed  bia  disciples*  feet,  and  gave 
tbem  commandment  to  foUow  bis  ezample.  Otbcis  de- 
rive  it  from  tbe  Saxon  mand,  wbicb  means  a  basket,  and 
aubseąuently  any  gift  or  offering  oontained  in  tbe  bas- 
ket. On  tbis  day  penitents  wbo  bad  been  put  out  of 
tbe  Cburcb  on  Asb-Wednesday  were  readmitted.  There 
was  also  a  generał  celebration  of  tbe  Lord's  Supper,  with 
wbicb  tbe  ceremony  of  wasbing  tbe  feet  was  oonnected. 
Candidates  for  baptism  publidy  rccited  tbe  Creed.  Tbe 
origin  of  tbb  practice  is  generally  referred  to  tbe  7tb 
centuiy,  but  Riddle  {Christian  Anliquiłies,  p.  669)  con- 
tends  tbat  **  it  appears  to  baye  been  of  much  earlier  in- 
stitution."    See  Pediłayiuk. 

Maunoir,  Jułien,  a  leamed  Frencb  eccleńaatic, 
was  bom  Oct  1, 1606,  in  the  prorince  of  Saint-Georges 
de  Reinthembault,  dioeese  of  BenneSL  At  tbe  age  of 
twenty  he  entered  the  Order  of  tbe  Jesuits  at  Paris, 
and  finishod  hia  stodiea  at  La  Fl^be.  A  profeasor- 
ahip  in  tbe  Ck>Uege  of  Qaimper  waa  offered  bim,  bat  he 
prefeired  to  pieach,  and  accordingly  entered  tbe  min- 
iatzy.  He  atudied  the  dialect  of  Brittany,  began  to 
travel  OTer  tbe  country,  and  dispłayed  so  much  iseal  in 
hia  preaching  tbat  hia  bealth  became  impaired,  and  he 
waa  obliged  to  resume  tbe  career  of  teacbing,  wbicb 
be  followed  at  Tonra.  After  having  been  ordained  at 
Nerera,  be  oonaecrated  the  remainder  of  hia  life,  aocord- 
ing  to  a  Yow  tbat  be  had  madę,  to  the  erangelization 
of  Brittany.  For  forty-two  conaecutive  yean  Maunoir 
labored  for  the  aooompliahment  of  hia  projecL  Un- 
moyed  by  tbe  injury  and  yiolenoe  with  wbicb  bis  devo- 
tion  waa  often  repaid,  acoepting  or  impoaing  on  bimaelf 
the  rudeat  privadona,  trareUing  on  foot,  with  a  wallet  on 
hia  ahouldera,  and  carrying  only  the  dothing  and  nour- 
iahment  abaolutely  indiapenaable,  he  yiaited  sncoesaiyely 
and  repeatedly  nearly  all  the  parisbes  in  the  diooesea  of 
Goraovaille  and  Ldon,  the  iaUnda  of  Ouesaant,  of  Mo- 
Ifene,  of  Sizein,  etc,  without  mentioning  a  great  number 
of  localitiea  in  the  otber  dioceaea  of  Brittany,  and  erery- 
where  hia  preaching  waa  attended  with  auocesa.  He 
died  Jan.  28, 1683,  at  PleWn,  near  Guincamp.  In  ac- 
cordance  with  hia  eipreased  deaire,  he  was  buried  like  a 
pauper,  but  later  a  statuę  was  erected  to  bim  in  tbe 
church  of  Pl^yin.  With  tbe  triple  object  in  view  of 
understanding  tborougbly  a  langnage  ao  indispensable 
to  himself,  of  purif\'ing  it  from  tbe  mixed  dialect  used 
by  tbe  preachera  of  tbe  timea,  and  of  generalizing  the 
leaming  of  tbe  language,  Maunoir  aided  in  the  promo- 
tion  of  tbe  colleges  of  Quimper  and  of  Morlaix,  where 
the  hmgnage  of  Brittany  waa  generally  naed.  Tbe  aame 
motires  actuated  bim  in  tbe  compoaition  of  tbe  foUow- 
ing  worka,  wbicb  bare  been  adopted  by  all  tbe  ecclesi- 
aatica  of  tbe  country :  CanHcon  spirituel  hac  insłructio- 
non  profetabŁ  evit  qiUaqui  an  heni  da  vont  d^ar  barados 
(Quimper):  — Ftto  S,.Corenłini^  Aremorici  ;  Cosnpeti 
(Quimper,  1685, 12mo,  et  al.);  far  from  being  written 
in  Ladn,  aa  father  Soutbwell  and  Le  Long  bave  anp- 
poaed,  tbis  life  ia  oomposed  of  766  Breton  venn:r—Le 
Tempk  consacrs  a  lapassion  de  Jesus^hritty  in  Breton, 
proae  and  yerse  (Quimpcr,  1679, 1686,  8vo)  i^Le  sacre 
CotUgt  de  Jitus  dicise  en  cing  dasses,  ou  Fan  enseigne  en 


łangue  Armorigue  Ut  lecom  Chretiemes,  twec  ks  troia 
cle/a  pour  y  entrer,  Tbeae  and  otber  worka  of  tbia  cbar> 
acter  are  curioua  in  a  pbilological  point  of  Tiew  aa  mon- 
umenta  of  the  changea  in  tbe  Breton  language.  A  very 
competent  Judge,  M.  de  la  yillemarquć,  bas  given  tbe 
foUowing  opinion :  **  Bom  in  tbe  Frencb  part  of  Brit- 
tany, father  Maunoir  waa  abocked  by  tbe  rudeness  of 
certain  sounds  in  the  Breton  language.  In  order  to 
soften  tbem,  be  auppreaaed  or  modified  certain  aign8< 
neceaaary  for  preaerving  tbe  primitire  aignification  of  - 
tbe  worda,  and  for  abowing  their  etymology,  deriyft- 
tion,  and  affinitiea.  The  expre88iona  tbua  distigured,  of 
wbicb  be  makea  uae  in  his  works,  prevailed  in  tbe  18th 
century,  and  be  leil  an  orthograpby  without  fixed  prin- 
ciplea  or  method,  an  orthograpby  ad  libitum,  wbicb  baa 
Tery  properly  been  abandoned,  aince  Le  Pelletier  baa 
aubetituted  tbe  ancient  Breton  orthograpby  in  bia  /)tc- 
tionnaire,  See  Boechet,  Le  Parfait  Misnonnairef  ou  la 
rieduP.  Jtdien  Maunoir  (Paris,  1697, 12mo) ;  Lobineau, 
Vie  des  SainU,  etc,  de  Bretagne,  v,  23-137 ;  G.  Len>ux, 
Btcueil  des  vertvs  et  des  mirades  du  P,  Julien  Maunoir 
(Quimper,  1716, 12mo) ;  LaYlUemarąue,  Essai  sur  Pffis- 
toire  de  la  Langue  Bretonne^  at  tbe  bead  of  bia  editton 
of  tbe  Diol,  Francais-Brełon  de  Le  Gonidec  (St,  Brieuc, 
1847, 4to). — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  GSnirakf  voL  xxxiv,  a.v. 

Maupas  du  Tonr,  Henri  Cauohon  de,  a  Frencb 
prelate,  waa  bora  in  1600  at  tbe  chateau  of  Coason,  near 
Rbeima.  Deecended  from  an  ancient  family  of  Cbam- 
pagne,  be  had  for  bis  godfatber  king  Henry  lY,  and  waa 
acaroely  8ixteen  years  of  age  when  he  was  elected  ab- 
bot  of  Saint-Denis  of  Rbeims,  with  a  regalar  beneficc 
In  1636  be  founded  there  tbe  society  of  Saint  Genevi^ve. 
He  next  became  chief  vicar  of  the  dioeese  of  Rbeims, 
tben  first  cbaplain  to  tbe  queen,  Annę  of  Austria,  and  in 
1641  was  finidly  elected  bishop  of  Puy,  wbcnce  he  waa 
transferred  in  1661  to  tbe  see  of  £vreux.  In  tbe  fol- 
lowing  year,  being  called  to  Romę  to  solicit  the  beatifl- 
cation  of  Francois  de  Sales,he  was  chosen  assistant  pre- 
late to  the  pontińcal  thronc  January  14, 1667,  be  found- 
ed a  seminary  at  Evreux,  resigned  his  bisbopric  in  1680, 
and  died  at  £vreux  Auguat  12  of  tbe  same  year.  Of 
bis  works  we  bave  Vie  de  Mme.  de  Chantal  (Paris,  1644, 
4to) :—  Vie  de  saint  Francois  de  Saks  (Paris,  1657, 4to) : 
— Oraisonfunśbre  de  saint  Yincent  de  Paul  (Paris,  1661, 
4to)  i—Statuts  synodaux  (E vreux,  1 664, 1665, 8vo).  See 
GaUia  ChrittianOj  rols.  ii  and  xi ;  Le  Brasseur,  fłist,  du 
Dioeese  cTFtreuz, — ^Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  GenirdUf  toL 
xxxiv,  s.  V. 

Maupin,  Milton,  a  minister  of  tbe  Metbodist  Epia- 
oopal  Cburcb  South,  was  bom  in  Campbell  County,  Ten- 
nessee, Dec  24, 1829.  He  waa  educated  at  Emoiy  and 
Henry  College,  Y irginia ;  was  licensed  to  preacb  aboat 
tbe  year  1849 ;  and  waa  engaged  for  two  or  tbree  yeara 
teacbing  scbool  and  preaching  in  tbe  local  relation.  He 
went  to  Califoraia  in  1852,  and  in  1853  joined  the  Pa- 
cific Conferenoe,  Califomia.  In  1856  be  returaed  to 
Tennessee ;  in  1859  joined  the  Holston  Conference,  and 
was  appointed  to  Grayson  Circuit,  in  Western  Yirginia ; 
in  1860  to  Newport  Circuit;  in  1861  to  Maynardsyille 
Circuit  In  1862  he  was  appointed  by  the  Conference  a 
missionaiy  cbaplain  to  a  regiment  in  tbe  Confederate 
States  army ;  but,  as  the  regiment  was  disbanded  before 
tbe  dose  of  tbe  year,  be  retumed  home,  and  was  with- 
out regular  work  until  1866,  when  be  was  appointed  to 
Knox  and  Maynardsville  Circuit.  In  1867  be  was  trana- 
ferred  to  Trinity  Conference,  Texa8,  and  appointed  in 
1869  to  Gainearille  Circuit ;  in  1871  to  Decatur  Mission, 
where  be  finisbed  bis  life  and  ministry,  April  1,1871. 
Ile  waa  faitbfui  to  bia  calling  wbile  bis  strengtb  lasted. 
"'  He  left  tbe  aroma  of  a  good  name,  and  tbe  assurance 
tbat  be  went  to  his  rtst" — Minutes  oftht  M,  E.  Church 
South,  1871. 

Maur  (St.),  Congregatlon  of.  The  Benedio- 
tines  aiford  tbe  only  example  <>f  a  monastic  order  wbicb, 
after  declining  from  an  originally  high  position,  and  af- 
tor  remaining,  so  to  speak,  dead  for  two  centuriea,  re- 
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Tived  and  took  again  a  leadiog  place  in  the  Charch  by 
ita  activity  and  learntng. 

As  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the  Middle  Ages  the 
Order  of  Benedictines  had  lost  much  of  their  inliuenoe. 
The  conrents  had  become  too  wealthy,  and  the  monka, 
instead  of  devoting  themaelYes  to  study  and  religioai 
exerci8es,  were  entlrely  given  up  to  idleneas  and  worldly 
enjoymenta.  This  state  of  things  oontinued  thioogh 
the  16th  century.  In  the  early  part  of  the  17th  a  re- 
form took  place  in  the  Convent  of  StYanneii,  near  Yer- 
don,  under  the  influence  of  Didier  de  la  Cour,  and  it  was 
Boon  imitated  by  the  formerly  reno¥med  conrents  of 
Moyennioaticr  and  St^nones.  Clement  YIII  confirmed 
the  organization  of  this  Congregation  de  8.  Faim««,  which 
produced  sonie  distinguished  men,  among  them  Dom 
Calmet  and  Dom  Cellier.  In  1614  the  assembly  of  the 
French  cłergy  expre88ed  the  wish  that  all  the  Benedic- 
tine  convent8  .throughout  the  country  should  connect 
themselycs  with  St.  Yannes ;  the  generał  chapter  of  the 
congregation,  howerer,  was  afraid  of  the  conseąuences 
which  might  result  from  such  extended  power.  In  1618, 
however,  Dom  Bćnard,  one  of  the  monks  of  St.  Yannes 
who  had  been  employed  in  reforming  other  conyents,  ob- 
tained  from  Loius  XIII  authority  to  cstablish  a  congrega- 
tion, which  when  organized  took  the  name  of  St.  Maur. 
for  fear  of  awakening  jealousy  if  it  took  that  of  any  par- 
ticular  convent.  This  congregation  was  confirmed  by 
Gregory  XY  in  1621,  and  by  Urban  YIII  in  1627.  The 
first  convent  sublected  by  B^nard  to  the  new  regula- 
tions  was  that  otthe  BIancs-Manteaux  at  Paris.  Soon 
a  number  of  othcrs  joined  it.  In  1652  they  counted 
forty  conveuts;  in  the  beginning  of  the  18ch  century 
their  number  reached  180,  divided  into  8ix  proyinccs. 
The  most  important  of  all  these  establishments  was  the 
eon vent  of  St.  Germain  des  Pr6s,  near  Paris.  It  was  the 
residence  of  the  generał  of  the  order,  was  endowed  with 
episcopal  authority,  and  possessed  a  librar}'  particularly 
rich  in  ancient  MSS.  Its  statutes,  drawn  up  to  accord 
with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  the  strict  morality,  intellect- 
ual  pursuits,  and  great  leaming  of  its  members,  gained 
uniyersal  respect  for  the  congregation.  Amid  the  loose- 
ness  of  morals  which  then  preyailed  among  the  French 
clergy,  the  Congregation  of  StMaur  bclongs  to  the  few 
exceptions  which  reflect  honor  on  the  Church  of  Bome. 
According  to  the  confession  of  a  Bomanist  writer,  they 
are  perhaps  the  only  order  in  the  history  of  conyents  of 
which  this  can  be  said.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered 
that,  conscious  of  scrying  higher  and  uniyersal  interests, 
they  rcroained  entire  strangers  to  all  peisecutions  both 
of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Gallican  clergy. 

To  securc  a  high  degrce  of  scholarship  among  the  Con- 
gregation, the  first  generał.  Dom  Tariflfc,  carefully  pre- 
pared  a  scbcmc  of  studies ;  and  as  early  as  the  17th  and 
18th  ccnturics  the  congregation  counted  a  large  num- 
ber of  distinguished  men.  Their  labors  were  promptly 
directed  to  the  gathering  of  materials  for  the  history  of 
the  conyents  bclonging  to  the  congregation,  and  to  that 
of  the  saints.  These  researches  soon  led  them  into  pa- 
leological  and  diplomatic  works.  The  finished  educa- 
tion  given  to  the  noyices  required  a  large  number  of  new 
books  or  improved  reprints  of  old  ones,  which  were  pre- 
pared  by  order  of  the  superiors  by  members  of  the  con- 
gregation. Thus  arose  a  large  number  of  ycry  impor- 
tant and  yaluable  works.  They  treat  of  a  great  yariety 
of  subject^,  but  especially  of  the  history  of  France  and 
of  the  Church.  The  most  distinguished  among  the 
monks  were  intnisted  with  the  editorship,  and  the  oth- 
crs were  employed  in  gathering  the  materials,  or  making 
up  some  particular  part  of  it :  if  one  of  them  died  before 
his  task  was  complete,  another  took  his  place,  and  oon- 
tinued it  in  the  same  spirit  and  with  the  same  learntng. 
No  other  order  eyer  madę  the  same  use  of  its  richcs : 
thej-  bought  the  rarest  MSS.  and  books,  madę  journcys 
to  yisit  foreign  libraries  and  to  establish  relations  with 
foreign  sayans.  Their  publications  also  possessed  an 
outward  finish  preyiously  unknown  in  typography. 
Their  religious  independenta  is  shown  in  the  fact  that 
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they  remained  in  friendly  lelation  with  the 

Port  Royal  (q.  y.),  and  soJfered  persccutioo  for 

fusal  to  endorse  the  buU  UnigemtuM  (q.  y.), 

were  often  and  seyerely  attacked  by  the  Jeauita.     The 

order  oontinued  in  exi8tenoe  until  the  French  SerołB- 

tion. 

The  bistoiical  works  of  the  Congregation  of  St. 
are  numerous,  and  embraoe  an  exten8iye  fieUL 
Mabillon  may  be  considered  as  the  foonder  oi 
of  which  he  estabUshed  the  basis  in  his  De  re  tf^o- 
matka  (1681,  6  yols.  foL) ;  this  was  foUowed  by  a  sup- 
plement  in  1704,  in  conaeąuence  of  the  attacka  «f  tfae 
Jesuit  Germon.    As  these  works  related  alnaost  esela- 
siyely  to  France,  a  generał  work  on  the  same  sabjeet 
was  published  by  Dom  Toostain  and  Dom  Tassin,  uada 
the  title  Noureau  tranie  de  diplomaticue  (17ó&-€5,6  rok. 
4to),  which  is  still  the  most  perfect  of  the  kind.     To 
these  must  be  added  Montfaucon's  Palaogropkia  Graca 
(1708,  foL),  which,  howeyer,  bas  been  surpassed  br  sub- 
sequent  publications.    Chronology  may  almoet  be  said 
to  haye  been  created  by  them.     The  Art  de  ririJLer  la 
dateSf  commenced  by  Dantine  and  finished  by  Oemesi- 
cet  (1750,  2  yols.  4to),  is  well  known  to  eyeiy  student 
of  history.    A  second  editlon  was  published  by  Oemcst 
(1770,  foL),  and  then  a  third  (1783-92,  3  yo]s.'fdL),  eaeb 
time  with  numerous  additions.    The  fourth,  much  en- 
larged  edition,  due  also  to  Clement,  appeared  first  m 
1818  (37  yols.  8yo),  and  was  oflen  reprinted;  tbere  are 
also  an  edition  in  folio  and  one  in  qaarto.     This  wntk 
has  justly  been  called  the  most  important  monument  of 
French  leaming  in  the  18th  oentary.     MontianęDn^s 
AfUiguiti  erpliguee  en  figurę*  (1719, 10  yols.  foL)  hasoow 
become  somewhat  antiquated  in  conseąoence  of  the  new 
sources  disooyered  sińce.     In  the  domain  of  philolosT, 
the  congregation  took  an  actiye  part  in  a  yet  nnmr- 
passed  work,  the  Glostarium  media  et  infima  Latmkaiit 
of  Dufresne  Ducange  (1678),  which,  if  it  did  not  origi- 
nate  with  them,  was  at  least  increased  one  half  by  Draa 
Dantine  and  Dom  Charpentier  (1733-36,6  yols.  foL,witb 
a  supplement  by  Charpentier,  1767,  4  yols.  foL),  and  ac- 
quired  its  fuli  importance  by  their  labora.     Tbia  work 
is  not  only  important  for  its  philological  yalue,  but  abo 
for  the  Information  it  contains  on  the  literatme,  la««i» 
and  ciyil  and  ecciesiastical  customs  of  the  Middle  Agf& 
Charpentier  is  also  the  aut  hor  of  the  A  Ipkabetum  tyrom- 
anum  (1747,  foL).    They  published  the  sources  of  the 
history  of  France.     Such  as  had  been  fumished  by  Fi- 
thon  and  Duchesne  were  insufiicient,  and  Colbeit  and 
Louyois  yainly  sought  to  haye  the  work  continned ;  bot 
D^Aguessau  finally  succeeded  in  inducing  the  Benedie- 
tines  to  apply  themselyes  to  the  task.     It  finally  caroe 
into  the  hands  of  Dom  Bouquet,  who  completed  the  fint 
eight  yolumes  of  the  Scriptoret  rerum  GaUtearum  et 
Francicarum;  Dom  J.  R  Haudiguier  and  C  Handi- 
guier  accomplished  the  ixth,  xth>  and  xith ;  Dcm  Qf- 
ment  the  xiith  and  xiiith,  and  Dom  Brial,  the  last  of 
the  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur,  the  xiyth  and  xyth  (1738- 
1818,  foL).     The  work  has  sińce  been  continned  by  the 
Academie  des  IfiBcriptioM,  which  published  the  xxist 
yolume  in  1855.     To  this  clasa  of  works  belongs  the 
edition  of  the  writings  of  Gregoire  de  Touis,  published 
by  Dom  Buinart  (1699,  foL).    They  neyer  gaye  a  com- 
plete  history  of  France,  but  only  the  beginning  of  it, 
and  the  history  of  particular  parts.    Dom  Martin  wmte 
Im  Heligion  des  Gaulois  (1727, 2  yols.  4to),  and  Dom  de 
Brezillac  Histoire  des  Gaules  et  des  Conguetes  des  Gaulois 
(1752, 2  yols.  4to),  both  of  little  importance  uow.    Their 
histories  of  partictdar  proyinces  are  more  yaluable.    The 
most  important  are  Histoire  geniraie  du  Lavguedoe,  by 
Yaissette  and  De  Yic  (1730-45)  5  yols.  foL) ;  Histoire 
de  Bretagney  by  Yeisserie  (who  snbsequently  became  a 
Protestant')  and  Lobineau  (1707,  2  yols.  fol.).    This  wss 
afterwards  cntirely  remodelled,  although  not  comf^eted, 
by  Maurice  de  Beaubois  (1742, 8  vo\b.  foL,  and  2  yola. 
4to);  Histoire  de  Bourgogne,  by  Plancher  (1789  8q.,3 
yols.  fol.) ;  Histoire  de  la  Ville  de  Paris^  by  Felibien  tsA 
Lobineau  (1725, 5  yols.).    Finally,  the  Histoire  littirain 
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<f«  ia  France  (1738-63, 12  roU.  4to),  inauguntod  by 
I><Nn  Bivet  and  otbers,  and  oontinaed  by  tbe  order  tiil 
1814,  wben  it  was  taken  up  by  tbe  Acadiańe  des  In- 
scripHonn  tbe  xxŁb  Yolume  was  publisbed  ia  1842. 
It  ia   a  Tery  Taloable  collection  of  documents,  not 
only  for  tbe  bistory  of  Frencb  Uterature,  but  also  for 
that  of  tbe  Middle  Ages  genenlly.    Tbe  researcbes  in 
the  libraries  of  tbe  conyents,  alśo  tbe  Joumeys,  prin- 
cipally  in  iŁaly,  Germany,  and  tbe  Netberlands,  gave 
occasion  to  publisb  exten8ive  catalogues  and  descrip- 
tioDs  of  tbeoK    Among  tbese  we  notice  tbe  SpicUegium 
reterum  aliquat  icriptorum  of  D*Acbery  (1668-1677, 
18  Yolii.  4to ;  new  edit.  by  De  la  Barre,  1728,  8  yols. 
foL) ;  Vetera  Atiaketa,  by  Mabillon  (1675-85,  4  yoIs. 
4to);  CoUecUo  nova  velerum  acnptorum,  by  Martynę 
(1700, 4to) ;  Tkesaunu  nomu  Anecdołorum,  by  Martynę 
and  Durand  (1717,  5  yols.  foL);  Yojfoge  liiteraire  de 
deux  reliffieux  Benidietia»j  by  tbe  same  (1724,  4to); 
JMarium  Italicum  (1702, 4to),'and  BibUotheea  bibliotke- 
carum  manuteriptorum  nova  (1789,  2  rola.  foL),  botb  by 
Montfaucon.    In  Cburcb  butofy,  tbeir  most  important 
works  are  tbeir  revision  of  tbe  GalUa  Christiana  of  tbe 
brotbeiB  De  Sainte-Martbe  (1656,  4  vols.  foL).    Tbe 
new  work  was  commenced  by  anotber  member  of  that 
distinguisbed  family,  Dom  Denis  de  Sainte-Martbe.    It 
was  intended  as  an  introduction  to  a  contemplated  Orbis 
ChristianuSj  for  wbicb  a  large  amount  of  documents 
were  collected,  yet  tbis  work  was  nerer  completed.    Tbe 
first  YoIume  of  tbe  Gallia  Christiana  appeared  in  1715. 
Sainte-Martbe  died  on  tbe  oompletion  of  tbe  tbird  yol- 
ume, in  1725.    The  order  continued  tbe  work  until  tbe 
tbirteenth  yolume,  wbicb  appeared  in  1785.    It  was 
tben  interrupted,  until  of  late  years  Uaurćau,  tbe  autbor 
of  tbe  Histoire  de  la  Phiiosophie  schoiasticue  (1850,  2 
yols.),  took  it  up  again,  and  in  1856  be  publisbed  his 
continuation.  The  Galiia  Christiana  was  used  as  a  model 
for  otber  similar  works,  such  as  the  licUia  sacra^  the 
Espafla  sagrada^  the  flfyria  sacra,  etc*    It  also  gaye 
rise  to  numerous  bistories  of  special  conreuts  by  otbers 
of  the  oongregation ;  the  greater  part  of  them,  howey- 
er,  remain  unpublished.    The  only  two  wbicb  appeared 
are  tbe  Histoire  de  rAbbaye  de  Si.  Denis  of  Fćlibien 
(1706,  foL),  and  tbe  Histoire  de  tAbba^  de  S.  Germain 
des  Pres  of  BouiUart  (1724,  foL).    Tbe  coUection  of  tbe 
Frencb  councils,  commenced  by  Dom  de  Coniac,  and 
afUrwards  continued  by  Dom  Labat,  was  to  be  appended 
to  tbe  Gallia  Christiana,    The  first  yolume  appeared  in 
1789,  at  the  moment  of  tbe  outbieak  of  the  Frencb  Kev- 
olution,  and  the  oongregation  was  dispersed  before  the 
second  was  complete.    Tbe  bistory  of  martyrs  was 
treated  by  Dom  Ruinart  in  his  ^cto  primorum  martp' 
rum  (1689, 4to).    Of  greater  interest  are  the  works  on 
the  old  Utuigies  and  conyent  customs,  some  of  wbicb 
are  among  tbe  earliest  works  of  the  oongregation.    Me- 
nard  publisbed  tbe  Sacramentarium  of  Gregory  tbe 
Great  (1642, 4to),  Mabillon  the  Liturgia  GaUicana  (1645, 
4to),  Martene  his  Libri  V  de  emtiguis  numachorum  rtft- 
bus  (1690, 2  yols.  4to),  and  his  De  antiguis  ecclesia  riłi- 
btts  (1700, 4  yols.  4to ;  2d  edit.  1786, 4  yols.  fol) ;  finally, 
among  the  most  renowned  works  in  that  linę,  we  must 
mention  the  A  da  Sanctorum  Ordmis  S,  Benedicłi,  com- 
menced by  D*Achery,  and  continued  by  Mabillon  and 
Buinart  (1668,  etc,  9  yols.  foL;  the  tentb  remained  un- 
published); the  Atmales  Orttińis  S.  Benedicii,  the  cele- 
brated  work  of  Mabillon,  completed  by  Massnet  (1708, 
etc,  6  yols.  fuL).    The  same  oongregation  wrote  also  a 
.  history  of  tbeir  own  order,  wbicb  formed  8  yols.  foL  in 
MS.,  but  the  superiors  refused  permission  for  publica- 
tion.   Dom  Tasain  publisbed,  boweyer,  an  abstract  from 
it,  down  to  1766.     Dom  Clemencet  wrote  a  bistory  of 
Port  Royal,  of  wbicb  tbe  first  part  alone  appeared  (1755, 
10  Yola.  rimo) ;  the  seoond  part  remained  in  MS.,  as 
being  too  foyorable  to  the  Jansenists. 

The  greatest  claim  of  the  Benedictincs  of  St,  Maur  to 
the  gratitude  of  tbeologians  lies  in  tbeir  editiona  of  tbe 
worb  of  the  fathers.  They  had  at  first  contemplated 
ooly  pą]>lisbing  tbe  complete  works  of  autbors  of  tbeir 


own  oider ;  but  tbe  fayor  with  wbicb  tbeir  productioDS 
were  receiyed,  as  also  tbe  reąuirements  of  tbeir  scbools, 
induoed  them  to  pubUsb  first  the  works  of  tbe  Latin  fa- 
thers, and  ailerwa(ds  of  the  Greek  also.  For  tbis  pur- 
pose  they  compared  tbe  yarious  texts  of  tbe  diflerent 
works  existing  in  France,  Italy,£ngland,  Holland,  Ger- 
many, etc.  The  result  was  a  set  of  works  wbicb  for 
correctneas  of  the  test  remains  unsurpassed,  especially 
for  the  works  of  tbe  most  important  among  the  fathers. 
Among  tbese  works  we  must  not  forget  their  yaluable 
ŁAtin  translations  of  the  Greek  fathers,  and  their  Indices, 
90  important  for  all  historical  students.  Tbe  first  Latin 
fatber  wbuse  works  they  publisbed  is  St,  Augustine, 
His  yiews  affoided  them  powerful  weapons  in  tbe  Jan- 
senistic  controyeisy.  Tbe  edition  was  commenced  by 
Dom  Delfau,  and  continued  by  Blampin  and  Constant 
(1679-1700,  11  yols.  folio) ;  Garet  publisbed  Cassiodor 
(1679,  2  yols.  fol.) :  Du  Friscbe  and  Le  Nourri,  i4m5ro- 
siits  (1686-90,  2  yols.  foL) ;  Constant,  HUarius  ofPo^ 
tiers  (1698,  foL) ;  Martianay,  Jerome  (1698-1706, 5  yols. 
foL).  The  works  of  Cyprian,  commenced  by  Baluze, 
who  was  not  of  St.  Maur,  were  completed  by  Dom  Ma- 
ran (1726,  foL).  In  1645  the  Benedictines  publisbed  tbe 
Epiku  ofBamdbas  (4to).  But  it  is  only  towards  tbe 
close  of  tbe  17th  century  that  they  seriously  appUed 
themselyes  to  tbis  branch  of  ancient  ecdesiastical  liter- 
aturę. Montfaucon  publisbed  the  works  ofAthancuiu^ 
(1698,  8  yols.  folio) ;  tbis  was  foUowed  by  bis  CoUectio 
novapatrum  (1706,  2  yols.  foL),  containing  additions  to 
AthtńuŁsius;  the  works  of  Eusebius  o/desarea,  and  tbe 
Topographjf  of  Cosams.  Massuet  publisbed  Irentetts 
(1710,  foL)  ;  Montfaucon,  Chrysostom  (1718-38, 18  yols. 
fol.) ;  Toutee,  Cyril  o/Jerusalem  (1720,  foL) ;  Gamier, 
BasU  the  Great  (1721-80,  8  yols.  folio);  Charles  de  U 
Kue  and  bis  nephew  Yinceut  de  la  Rue,  Origen  (1788-59, 
4  yols.  folio) ;  Maran,  Justin  and  tbe  otber  apologetista 
(1742,  foL).  Maran  commenced  an  edition  of  tbe  works 
of  Gregory  ofNazianzum,  wbicb  was  continued  by  O^ 
mencet,  but  the  breaking  out  of  the  Frencb  Reyolution 
prerented  tbe  publication  of  any  but  tbe  first  yolume 
(1788,  folio). 

Among  tłie  works  of  writers  of  tbeir  order  and  otbers 
of  the  Middle  Ages  wbicb  they  pubUshed,  we  notice  tbe 
ńile  of  St.  Benedict  of  Aniane,  Concordia  regularum, 
publisbed  by  Menard  (1628, 4to) ;  Lanfrane,  by  D'Acbe- 
ry  (1648,  foL),  and  Guibert  o/Nogent,  by  tbe  same  (1651, 
foL) ;  St.  Bernard,  by  Mabillon  (1667,  foL ;  2d  ed.  1690, 
2  Yols.  fol ;  8d  ed.  1719,  2  yols.  foL) ;  Anselm  ofCanter- 
bury,  by  Gerberon  (1675,  foL,  2d  ed.  1721) ;  Gregory  the 
Great,  by  Denis  de  Sainte-Martbe  (1705,  4  yols.  folio); 
Hildeberi  de  Mans,  by  Beangendre  (1708,  folio).  Dom 
Constant  coropiled  a  collection  of  tbe  letters  and  decrees 
of  the  popes,  only  the  first  yolume  of  wbicb  appeared 
(1721,  folio).  To  aid  in  the  use  of  tbe  Biblioth,  patrum 
mazima  of  Lyon,  Le  Nourri  wrote  bis  Apparatus  (1708, 
fol.),  wbicb,  boweyer,  does  not  extend  further  tban  tbe 
4th  century ;  it  consists  of  biograpbical,  historical,  and 
litemry  notices  of  the  writers  whose  works  are  contained 
in  tbe  BibUotheea,  Finally,  among  their  most  yaluable 
publications  are  those  relating  to  the  ancient  transla- 
tions of  the  Bibie.  Such  are  the  IIexapla  of  Origen,  by 
Montfaucon  (1718, 2  yols.  foL);  tbe  BUbhth,  dirina  of  Je- 
rome, by  Martianay  (1698,  yoL  i  of  the  works  of  Jerome), 
and  the  Latina  rersiones  antiguce,  by  Sabatier,  Baillard, 
and  Yincent  de  la  Kue  (1748^9, 8  yols.  fol.). 

Their  zeal  and  their  liberał  yiews  could  not  fail  to  in- 
yolve  them  in  numerous  and  bitter  oontroycrsies;  yet 
eyen  tben  they  generally  preserved  a  tonę  of  great  mod- 
eration,  whilst  their  greater  learaing  often  gaye  them 
the  adyantage  oyer  tbeir  adyersaries.  Perbaps  tbe 
weakest  contest  they  eyer  engaged  in  was  tbeir  dcfence 
of  the  daims  of  tbeir  fellow  Benedictine  abbot  Gersen 
as  the  autbor  of  the  Imitatio  Christi,  against  the  at- 
tacks  of  the  Augustinian  canon  regulars  [see  Kempis]. 
They  ably  defended  themselyes  against  the  insinuations 
of  De  Raincć,  founder  of  La  Trappe,  who  aocused  them 
of  worldliness  on  account  of  tbeir  studiea.    Mabillon 
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was  thuB  proYoked  to  publish  his  renowned  Trcnti  dea 
itudes  Mwuułigues  (1691, 4to,  and  1692, 2  rola.  12mo ;  it 
was  tnmslated  into  Latin  and  Italian).  They  also  goi 
into  difficulties  with  the  Jesoits,  who  accused  them  of 
Jansenism  on  account  of  their  edition  of  Su  Augustinc, 
and  otherwise  attacked  them  in  the  Journal  of  Trevoax. 
Dnring  this  controyersy  they  published  very  important 
essays  against  the  buli  UnigcmtUB.  Gerberon  published 
the  Histoire  generale  du  Janaemsme  (1700, 8  toIs.  12mo), 
and  Le  Cerf  the  Histoire  de  la  Conetiiution  Unigtmhu 
en  oe  qui  regarde  la  Congrigation  de  8t.  Maur.  The 
French  RevoIution,  in  forbidding  the  exutence  of  con- 
yents,  dtspersed  also  the  Benedictines.  Several  of  the 
works  they  had  then  on  hand  lemained  uncompleted. 
The  Acadśmie  des  Inscriptiona  ondertook  to  finish  such 
as  related  to  the  history  of  France.  The  last  of  the 
Benedictines  of  St.  Maur,  Dom  Brial,  died  a  member  of 
the  French  Academy  in  1888.  In  later  times  an  attempt 
was  madę  to  revive  the  order.  La  Mennais  (q.  ▼.)  with 
some  of  his  friends  bought  the  abbey  of  Sol^mes,  for^ 
merly  occupied  by  the  Benedictines  of  SU  Maur.  The 
pope  madę  it  the  regular  abbey  of  the  restored  Order 
of  Benedictines  Sept.  1, 1887,  and  Geranger  (afterwards 
ealled  Gu^ranger),  a  German  profeaaor,  formerly  a  Prot- 
estant, was  madę  soperior-general  of  the  order.  Yet  so 
far,  the  attempts  of  the  new  monks  to  rival  the  famę  of 
their  predecessors  have  proved  unsuocessful;  the  ultra- 
montanism  which  penrades  the  French  clergy  is  not  fa- 
Yorable  to  profound  studies.  Its  first  work  gave  eri- 
dence  of  the  spirit  which  now  animates  the  institution : 
Originee  catholiqueSf  origmn  de  rŹglise  Romaine  (Paris, 
1836, 4to ;  yoL  i  only  has  appeared).  By  his  Institution* 
Uturgijues  (Paris,  1846)  Gueranger  hdped  to  introduce 
the  use  of  the  Roman  liturgy  in  the  French  diooeses,  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  Gallican  clergy.  The 
most  eminent  of  the  new  Benedictines  is  Pitra,  yet  even 
his  works  will  prDve  of  morę  Talue  to  the  papacy  than 
to  science.  In  an  artide  published  in  che  Correspondant 
of  1862  he  attacked  the  Begesta  pontifieum  of  Jaffd,  and 
asserted  that  the  makuig  of  the  pseudo-decretals  (q.  v.) 
affoids  proof  that  the  primacy  of  the  See  of  Romę  was 
then  already  recognised  by  all.  Pitra  has  published  a 
Histoire  de  St.  Leger  et  de  VEglise  de  France  au  7««  m^- 
de  (Paris,  1846) : — Etudes  sur  la  CoUecHon  des  A  des  des 
Saintsparles  BoUandistes  (Paris,  1850),  a  raluable  work. 
Since  1852  he  has  been  w^orking  at  a  Spidlegium  Soks' 
mensę,  of  which  three  volumes  have  been  published 
(Paris,  royal  8vo).  They  do  not  continue  the  impor- 
tant works  commenced  by  the  old  order,  leaving  even 
the  series  of  the  fatheni  unfinished.  See  Petz,  Biblioth. 
Benedicto-mauriana  (Yienna,  1716, 8vo) ;  Le  Cerf,  BibU- 
ot^gue  historigue,  eto.,  des  A  uteurs  de  la  Cong.  de  8t. 
Maur  (Hague,  1726, 12mo) ;  Tassin,  Histoire  Utir.  de  la 
Congr.  de  St.  Maur  (Paris,  1726, 4to) ;  Herbst,  Die  Yer- 
dienste  d.  Mauriner  um  d.  Wissensckafien  (  TUbinger  theoL 
Ouartalschriji,  1838,  part  i,  ii,  xii;  1884,  pt  i). — ^Herzog, 
Real-Encyldopddie,  ix,  190  8q. 

Maurand  (or  Manran),  Pierrb,  the  first  leader 
of  the  Albigenses  in  Southern  France,  was  bom  at  Tou- 
louse,  of  a  noted  family,  in  the  early  part  of  the  12Łh 
century.  From  his  youth  he  gave  himself  entirely 
to  spreading  the  doctrines  of  the  Albigenses  (q.  ▼.) 
throughout  Languedoc.  Rich  and  leamed,  preaching 
inoessantly,  trayelling  barefooted,  sleeping  on  the 
ground,  living  in  the  midst  of  danger,  he  strongly  im- 
pressed  the  sonthem  mind,  always  tsMUy  exciŁed,  and 
in  a  short  tiroe  madę  a  great  number  of  conyerts,  whom 
he  aasembled  in  two  of  his  mansions,  one  in  the  city, 
the  other  in  the  country.  Maurand  said  boldly  '^that 
the  clergy  performed  their  ecclesiastical  duties  without 
leaming,  without  morals,  and  without  capadty;  that 
usury  was  common,  and  that  in  many  churches  all  was 
yenid,  the  sacraments  and  the  benefices ;  that  the  clerks, 
the  priesta,  the  canons,  and  eyen  the  bishops,  associated 
publicly  with  abandoned  women;  that  if  the  same  yices 
were  remarked  in  the  lords  and  laity,  it  was  owing  to 
the  generał  ignorance,  an  excu8e  which  the  clergy  could 


not  plead."  As  for  his  belief,  he  admitted  two  gtand 
directing  piindples,  independent  and  oncreated ;  good 
and  eyil;  light  and  darkness.  He  did  not  conadtf 
almsgiying  a  means  of  salyation ;  and  life  shotild  not  be 
an  Inoessant  commeroe.  He  did  not  admit  that  a  pńeai 
oould,  by  a  few  words,  transform  the  bread  and  winę 
into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  persisted  in  aee- 
ing  in  the  mass  and  sacrifice  only  a  commemoimtion,  s 
symboL  He  rejected  all  the  ceremoniał  seryice  of  the 
Church  as  an  abuse  which  śhonld  be  destioyed.  He  ted. 
moreoyer,  a  most  legular  and  sober  life,  pniyvd  on  his 
knees  seycn  times  a  day  and  seyen  times  eaeh  night. 
He  did  not  acknowledge  the  remission  of  ńns  on  the 
earth,  not  being  aUe  to  belieye  that  a  merę  raortaL  a 
priest  *'all  coyered  with  the  leprosy  of  yioe,**  could  ab- 
solye  that  of  which  he  was  himself  knowing^ly  goilty 
each  day.  As  for  the  members  of  the  clergy,  he  call^ 
them  not  pastora,  but  rayishing  wolyes,  etc  The  oooit 
of  Romę  was  not  slow  in  being  ronsed,  and  the  mmibe 
of  heretics  multiplied  so  prodigionsly  that  an  appeal 
was  madę  to  the  secnlar  arm.  After  haying  condemoed 
the  sectarians  in  seyeral  synods,  the  archbishops  of  NJar- 
bonne  and  Lyons  madę  some  arrcsts,  and  bumed  alire 
those  who  would  not  lecant.  After  the  action  of  the 
Coundl  of  Albi  in  1176,  pope  Alexander  III  himself  in- 
augurated  a  cnisade  against  the  heretics,  who  were  par- 
ticulariy  strong  in  the  dominion  of  Raymond  V  of  Too- 
louse.  The  legate  and  the  bbhope  entered  Toulome  in 
the  midst  of  the  insnlting  damon  of  the  people.  One 
of  the  preUtes  howeyer  preached,  and  attempted  to  le- 
fute  the  doctrines  of  the  Albigenses ;  the  Utter,  appa- 
rently  conyinced  not  so  mnch  by  his  reasoning  as  by 
fear  of  the  count  of  Tonlouse,  did  not  dare  to  be  sen  «r 
to  speak  in  pubHc  The  legate,  not  contented  with  ths 
suocesB,  caused  the  Roman  CathoUcs  to  promiae  with  an 
oath  to  denounce  and  deliyer  up  all  the  heretics  they 
knew.  Pierre  Manrand  was  one  of  the  first  reacbcd  br 
this  measure.  They  induced  him  by  caresses  and  prom- 
ises  to  appear  before  the  legate.  In  the  examination  to 
which  he  was  obliged  to  submit,  he  dedared  thM  the 
bread  was  not  the  body  of  Christ  The  inąuisitois 
asked  nothing  morę ;  they  deliyered  him  to  the  eount 
of  Toulouse,  who  immediately  imprisoned  him,  order- 
ing  that  his  goods  should  be  forthwith  oonfiacated  and 
his  mansions  demolisbed,  whilst  other  ponishment  was 
yet  to  foUow.  Pierre  Maurand,  seeing  himself  on  the 
yeige  of  an  ignominious  death,  promised  to  abjore  bis 
faith.  They  then  brought  him  out  of  priaon,  and  on 
the  public  square,  before  the  asaembled  people,  he 
kneeled  to  the  legate  and  his  colleagaes ;  beggiŃl  their 
pardon,  and  promised  to  submit  to  their  ordera.  The 
next  day  the  bishop  of  Toulouse  and  the  abbot  of  Saint- 
Semin  took  Maurand  from  his  prison,  naked  and  bare- 
footed, and  led  him  through  the  dty,  fiogging  him  from 
time  to  time.  Arriying  at  the  cathedra],  he  paid  a 
heayy  fine,  renewed  the  abjnration  of  hia  faith,  and 
heard  the  sentence  which  oondemned  him  to  start  with- 
in  forty  days  for  Jenisalem,  and  remain  there  three  years 
in  the  seryioe  of  the  poor;  his  goods  were  coniisnted, 
half  to  the  profit  of  Raymond  V,  half  to  the  profit  of  the 
clergy.  He  was  also  obliged  to  pay  a  fine  of  fiye  hnn- 
dred  pounds'  weight  of  silyer  to  the  coont  of  Toulouse, 
to  make  numerous  gifts  to  religious  establishments,  to 
the  poor,  etc.  Howeyer,  when  Maurand  retnmed  fiDm 
Palestine,  he  recoyeied  the  greater  part  of  his  estate& 
See  Dom  Yaissette,  Histoire  de  Languedoc,  U  iii,  cbspw 
xix ;  Diet.  des  HMsies,  artide  Albigeois,  in  the  Enrjf- 
chpedie  theologigue  of  the  abb^  Mignę;  Benoit,  Hist. 
des  Albigeois,  U  1;  Langlois,  Histoire  des  Croisades  <««- 
tre  les  Albigeois;  Basnage  de  Beauyal,  HisL  de  tŹglise, 
U  ii,  chap.  xxix. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biogr,  GhUrale,  yoL 
xxxiy,  8.  y. 

Mauiioe,  St.    See  Mauritius. 

Maurloe  (dule  and  afterwards  deei&r)  op  Saxo5T, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  characters  in  the  histoiy  of 
the  Befoimation  in  the  Church  of  Germany,  a  celebiated 
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generał  and  champion  of  the  Protestant  cauae,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  duke  Henry  of  the  Albertine  linę  and 
nephew  of  duke  George  the  Bearded,  the  most  bitter 
opponent  of  the  Reformation.  Maurice  was  bom  at 
Freiburg  Alarch  21, 1521 ;  he  e^Mused  in  1541  Agnes, 
daughter  of  the  landgraTe  Philip  of  Hesse;  and  later  in 
the  same  year  sucoeeded  his  father  in  the  duchy  of  Sax* 
cny  and  its  dependencies.  He  was  hardly  well  estab- 
lished  in  his  dominions  when  a  dispute  arose  between 
him  and  his  oousin,  the  elector  of  Sazony,  John  Fred- 
erick,  regarding  their  zespective  rights  over  the  bish- 
opric  of  Meiasen,  which  was  the  common  property  of  the 
Kmestine  and  Albertine  lines;  but  by  the  influence  of 
Luther  and  of  the  Undgrave  Philip  a  temporary  recon- 
ciliation  was  effected.  In  the  war  with  the  Turka  he 
distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier,  and  became  the  fa- 
vorite  of  Charles  Y.  Whether,  however,  Maurice  was 
at  this  time  the  sincere  friend  of  the  eroperor  is  a 
question  that  has  never  yet  been  determlned.  This 
much  is  certain  that  Maurice  was  selfish  by  naturę, 
and  sought  rather  the  furtherance  of  his  own  inter- 
ests  thau  the  welfare  of  his  associates  and  those  who 
befriended  him.  A  professed  Protestant,  he  took  part 
in  the  deliberations  at  Smalcald  (q.  r. ;  see  alao  Hołt 
Leaouk),  but  refused  to  beoome  a  member  of  the  league 
for  fear  of  displeasing  the  eroperor,  with  whom  he  oo- 
ąuetted  at  that  time  to  accuro  the  protectorate  of  the 
bishoprics  of  Magdeburg  and  Halberstadt.  No  sooner 
had  the  emperor  bestowed  upon  him  this  mach-coveted 
faror,  and  honored  him  with  the  title  of  elector  (June 
19. 1540),  than  Maurice  deserted  the  Protestant  camp, 
and  played  the  part  of  a  most  deroted  adherent  of  the 
emperor'8  cause.  In  conseąuenoe  of  this  unexpected 
bostility  to  the  Protestanta  the  imperial  army  gained  a 
decisive  yictor}'  at  Muhlberg  in  April,  1547,  wellnigh 
proving  the  death-stroke  of  the  Protestant  cause.  By 
this  defeat  of  the  Protestants,  and  the  imprisonment  of 
his  rival,  John  Frederick,  Maurice,  acoording  to  a  pre- 
viouB  understanding  with  the  emperor,  became  himself 
the  ruler  of  all  Saxony.  Thus  gratified  in  all  the  am- 
bitious  desires  in  whioh  he  could  expect  aid  from  Charles 
Y,  Maurice  became  ąuite  uoea^  in  his  preeent  relation, 
and  hesitated  not  to  embrace  the  very  first  opportunity 
to  seek  anew  the  favor  of  the  leadera  he  had  so  basely 
deserted.  It  is  tme  as  late  as  1547  Mauiioe  was  still  found 
on  the  side  of  the  imperialists,  for  he  this  year  supported 
the  Interim  (q.  v.)  of  Augsburg;  but  g^adnally  he  leas- 
ened  the  hołd  of  the  Romanists  upon  him,  and  by  1551 
we  find  him  a  party  to  a  secret  tieaty  of  the  Protestants 
with  Henry  II  of  France,  at  the  very  time  that  he  was 
professing  to  besiege  the  rebeUious  city  of  Magdeburg. 
As  treacherously  and  unhesitatingly  as  he  had  aban- 
doned  the  cause  of  the  Reformers  he  now  forsook  the 
imperial  side.  Poor  Charles  was  at  Innsbruck,  employ- 
ing  himself  in  building  up  va8t  schemes  of  ambition, 
little  dreaming  of  the  minę  which  the  man  whom  he 
most  of  all  confided  in  was  preparing  to  spring  under  his 
feet  When  suddenly  the  word  came  to  him  that  he 
must  release  prince  Philip  of  Hesse,  whom  he  had  im- 
prisoned  for  his  opposition  to  the  imperial  cause,  even 
before  he  had  time  to  decide  the  case,  news  came 
to  him  that  Maurice  of  Saxony  was  marching  against 
him.  WithouŁ  money,  without  troops,  without  alltes, 
Charles  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  dcmands  of  the 
man  whom  he  had  himself  madę  powerfuL  On  April 
18,  by  tho  raediation  of  Ferdinand,  king  of  the  Romans, 
.a  treaty  was  cpucluded  at  Linz  granting  the  demands 
of  the  Protestants;  but  as  it  was  not  to  take  effect  till 
May  26,  Maurice  employed  himself  in  attacking  (May 
18)  the  camp  of  Reitti,  in  which  soldiers  were  aasem- 
bling  for  the  emperor,  defeated  and  whoUy  dispersed 
the  imperialista,  and  adranoed  on  Innsbruck  with  the 
Tiew  of  taking  Charles  captiye.  Had  it  not  been  that 
a  mutiny  stopped  his  progress,  the  emperor  would  have 
been  rodely  handled,  as  J^Iaurice  knew  his  antagonist, 
and  feared  the  conseąuences  of  his  treachery.  But! 
Maurice  also  was  feared.    His  adrance  on  Innsbruck  so  I 


alarmed  the  members  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  then  ia 
session  there,  that  they  fled  from  the  town,  and  the  sit* 
tings  were  thenceforth  suspended  for  some  years.  Fi- 
nally  came  the  day  of  oonrocation  of  the  electors  and 
prinoes  of  the  empire  at  Passau;  Maurice  directing  the 
cause  of  the  Protestants,  and  Ferdinand  attending  to  the 
imperial  interests.  To  the  Protestants  this  meeting 
must  erer  be  memorable.  It  was  here  that  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  established  which  seciuwd  to  Protestants  iree 
exerci8e  of  worship;  and  it  was  by  the  Passau  treaty 
that  the  Romanists  of  Germany  agreed  that  the  impe- 
rial chamber,  from  which  Lutherans  were  not  to  be  ex- 
cluded,  should  render  Justice  irrespective  of  religion ; 
and  that  the  Aulic  Council  should  be  composed  excln- 
siyely  of  German  ministen.  These  conditions,  which 
in  political  matters  secured  **  Germany  for  the  Germans,'* 
and  in  religious  afTairs  permanently  estAblished  the 
principles  of  toleration,  were  embodied  in  the  agreement 
called  the  Petice  of  Passau  (Aug.  22, 1552).  Charles^ 
though  he  professed  reoondliation,  never  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  elector.  The  lat- 
ter,  with  his  usual  subtlety  and  address^  patched  up  a 
reconciliation  with  the  emperor,  and  engaged  in  the 
campaign  of  1553  against  the  Turks,  who  were  grado- 
ally  gaining  ground  in  Hungar}*.  Retnming  soon,  he 
found  that  one  of  his  former  allies,  Albert,  margraye  of 
Kulmbach,  had  rdused  to  accede  to  the  treaty  of  Pas- 
sau, and  continued  the  war  on  his  own  account^  making 
raids  on  the  eodesiastlcal  princes  of  the  Rhine  and  Fran- 
conia.  Maurice  alao  speedily  discoTcred  that  behind 
the  margraye  stood  the  emperor,  who  had  secured  the 
sorices  of  the  margraye  because  he  had  found  in  him 
a  generał  and  an  army  capable  of  wreaking  his  yen- 
geance  on  the  perfidions  Saxon  prince.  But  Maurice  was 
eąual  to  the  occasion.  Putting  himself  at  the  head  of 
20,000  men,  he  marched  to  protect  his  bishopric  of  Mag- 
deburg against  the  ecdesiastical  spoliator,  and,  fallmg  in 
¥rith  him  at  Sieyershausen,  completely  defeated  him 
(Jttly  9, 1558),  but  fell  himself  in  the  conflict,  mortally 
wounded,  and  died  July  11, 1553.  "  So  thoughtful  and 
reticent,  so  enterprising  and  energetic,  so  correct  in 
jttdgment  and  unfiuling  in  action,  and  at  the  same  time 
wholly  deyoid  of  morel  sentiment,  he  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent  instances  of  power  without  principia 
which  the  world's  history  has  eyer  presented."  Kohl- 
rausch  has  perhaps  furaished  the  most  modcmte  com- 
ment  on  the  perjured  life  of  Maurice  of  Saxon}\  **  The 
finał  efforts  he  so  patriotically  madę  for  the  promotion 
and  establishment  of  generał  tranquinity,  and  his  łoye 
for  peace  and  order,  which  he  sealed  with  his  own  blood, 
haye  in  a  great  d^gree  senred  to  throw  the  manile  of 
obliyion  oyer  his  earlier  proceedings,  and  conciliated  the 
critical  yoice  of  public  opinion**  {tiist.  Germany,  p.  296). 
Robertson  appears  to  be  equally  anxiou8  to  laud  the  last 
act  of  Maurice,  and  to  let  it  stand  forth  only  as  the  life- 
work  of  this  faithless  prince.  He  excnses  him  on  the 
ground  that  **  his  long  and  intimate  union  with  the  em- 
peror had  affbrded  him  many  opportunities  of  obsenring 
narrowly  the  dangerous  tendency  of  that  monareh*s 
(Charles)  schemes.  He  saw  the  yoke  that  was  prepar- 
ing for  his  country,  and  was  oonyinced  that  but  a  few 
steps  more  remained  to  be  taken  in  order  to  render 
Charles  as  absolute  a  monarch  in  Germany  as  he  had 
beoome  in  Spain.  At  the  same  time  he  perceived  that 
Charles  was  bent  on  exacting  a  rigid  conformit}'  to  the 
doctrines  and  rites  of  the  Romish  Church,  instead  of  al- 
lowing  liberty  of  conscience,  the  promise  of  which  had 
allured  seyeral  Protestant  princes  to  asaist  him  in  the 
war  against  the  confedentes  of  Smalcald.  As  he  him- 
self, notwithstanding  all  the  compliances  which  he  had 
madę  from  motiyes  of  interest.  or  an  excess  of  confi- 
dence  in  the  emperor,  was  sincerely  attached  to  the  Lu- 
theran  tenets,  he  determined  not  to  be  a  taroe  spectator 
of  tho  oyerthrow  of  a  system  which  he  beUeyed  to  be 
founded  in  truth*'  (p.  386).  Though  we  would  gladty 
like  to  concede  this  point,  truth  compels  us  to  dissent 
from  the  opinion  of  the  noted  histoiiaii.   We  doubt  yeiy 
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much  whether  llaurice  of  SaKony,  in  any  period  of  his 
life,  bclieved  either  Romanism  or  Proteatantism  '*  to  be 
foonded  in  tnitb ;"  we  doubt  even  tbat  he  ever  belieyed 
himself  '^  to  be  fonnded  in  trath."  Let  t»  aay,  rather, 
that  he  was  poaseased  of  an  ambition  which  knew  no 
bounds,  and  that,  seeking  honor  for  himself,  he  reaped 
all  the  glory  of  having  concerted  and  oompleted  that 
unexpected  rerolation  which  ckised  with  the  treaty  of 
Passan — "that  overtamed  the  vast  fabric  in  erecting 
which  Charles  had  employed  ao  many  years,  and  had 
exerted  the  utmost  efforts  of  his  power  and  policy ;  that 
annuUed  all  his  regulations  with  regard  to  religion ;  de- 
feated  all  his  hopes  of  rendering  the  imperial  authority 
abeolute  and  hereditary  in  his  family ;  and  establish^ 
the  Protestant  Church,  which  had  hitherto  subeisted 
precariously  in  Germany,  through  connivance  or  by  ex- 
pedients,  upon  a  firm  and  secure  basis"  (p.  415;  comp. 
p.  424,  425).  It  is  indeed  a  singular  circumstance  that 
the  Reformation  should  be  indebted  for  its  security  and 
fuli  establishment  in  Germany  to  the  same  hand  which 
had  brought  it  to  the  brink  of  deatruction,  and  that 
both  eyents  should  have  been  accompanied  by  the  same 
acts  of  dissimulation.  See  J.  Camerarius,  VUa  Afauriiii 
JCkctoris  Saxoma  (1569) ;  Georg  Arnold,  YUa  MauriHi 
(1719) ;  F.  A.  vou  Langenn,  Moriiz  Herzog  und  Chur- 
Jurtt  von  Sachsen  (1841,  2  vols.);  Schlenkert,  Moritz 
ChurfurH  von  Sachsen  (I79ft-1800, 4  yols.);  K.  von  We- 
ber, Moritz,  Graf  von  Sachsen,  etc  (Lps.  1868);  Taillan- 
dier,  Maurice  du  Saxe  (Paris,  1865) ;  Goxe,  House  of 
Austria,  i,  450  sq. ;  Yehse,  Memoirs  Court  of  Austria,  i, 
254 ;  Kohlrausch,  Hist,  of  Germany,  eh.  iv ;  Robertson, 
Charles  V,  book  x.  See  also  Chables  Y;  Interim; 
Reformation. 

Maurioe,  Antoine  (l),  a  Frcnch  Protestant  theo- 
logian  and  Orientalist,  was  bom  at  Eygui^res,  in  Pr>v- 
ence,  Sept  27,  1679.  He  belonged  to  a  Provencal 
family  which  had  embraced  the  Reformed  religion  in 
the  16th  century,  and  fumished  many  pastors  to  the 
chcTches  of  the  south.  Whcn  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  forccd  his  father  to  retire  to  Geneva,  he 
was  not  permittod  to  fołlow  him,  and  remained  for  some 
time  in  the  hands  of  pricsts,  who  hoped  to  educate  him 
to  the  senrioe  of  the  Chorch  of  Romę.  Two  ofHcers, 
friends  of  his  family,  ooming  to  his  aid,  he  succeeded 
finally  in  escaping  the  vigilance  of  his  guardians  and  ar- 
rived  at  Yicnna;  being  denonnced  during  a  halt,  he  fled 
alone,  and  arrived  on  foot  at  Bourg  in  Bmse  (1686). 
Although  it  was  in  the  middle  of  winter,  he  resumed 
his  route  with  a  faithful  ser\'ant,  and,  aflcr  having  wan- 
dered  in  the  mountains  of  Jura,  he  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing  Basie,  from  whence  he  was  conducted  to  Gencva  in 
a  pitiable  condition.  He  was  then  only  nine  years  old. 
Consecratod  to  the  ministry,  he  entered  it  in  1697,  at 
Geneva,  where,  in  1704,  he  assumed  pastorał  duty. 
Gifled  with  a  happy  memory  and  great  talent  for  the 
study  of  languages,  he  leamed  the  greater  part  of  the 
Oriental  idioms,  and  perfected  himself  by  speaking  I 
them  fluently  with  a  rabbi  and  priest  from  the  Levant . 
whom  he  had  inrited  to  his  house.  He  was  also  fond  of  I 
the  Sciences,  and  abandoned  the  system  of  Des  Cartes  for 
that  of  Newton,  of  whom  he  became  a  zealous  partisan. 
In  1710  he  was  elccted  professor  of  belles-lettres  and  of 
history  in  the  Academy  of  Geneva,  later  he  taught  the 
Oriental  languages,  and  after  1724  theology.  He  was 
twice  called  to  the  rectorship.  In  1718  he  was  madę  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  the  Sciences  of  Berlin, 
on  the  proposition  of  Leibnitz.  Maurice  died  in  Geneva 
Aug.  20,  1756.  Of  his  works  we  have  an  edition  of  the 
Ratirmarium  Temporum  du  P.  Petan,  with  notes  (Gene- 
vo,  1721,  8  rols.  8vo): — twelve  Sermons  (ibid.  1722, 
8vo) : — twenty  different  dissertations.  aroong  others,  De 
Consćientia  (1726-1784,  4to) :  —  De  Resurrectione  Jesu 
Chrisłi  (1734- 1768) t-Vt«  eramims  (1740,  fol):— Z>c 
Suiddio  (1756,  8vo).  His  scientific  and  philological 
works  haye  not  been  published* — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog, 
GhUrale,  s.  v. 

MaurlC0,  Antoine  (2),  «  Swiss  theokigian,  was 


bom  at  Geneya  April  11, 1716.  He  showed  at  an  early 
age  a  decided  tasto  for  the  physical  sciences ;  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  he  maintained  before  the  celebraicd  pro- 
fessors  Caames  and  Calendiini  some  theses,  De  Actieme 
Solis  et  Luna  in  airem  et  aquam  (Geneva,  1732,  4to), 
which  were  then  oonsidered  yery  lemaikable.  He  be- 
came pastor  in  1748,  and  in  1758  succeeded  bis  fkther 
in  the  theological  chair.  He  dicd  in  Geneya  July  23, 
1795.  He  has  left  some  dissertations  on  philosof^ical 
and  theological  pointa :  De  Musioa  tn  Sacris  (Genera, 
1771,  4to): — De  Fide  veterum  Judseorum  circa  futurum 
post  hanc  vitam  statum  (ibid.  1780, 8yo): — De  Toieram^ 
tia  apud  Ethnioos  (ibid.  1790,  4to);~and  in  MS.  a  His- 
toire  eccUsiasticne.  See  S^nebier,  Hist  Htter,  de  Gt- 
neve;  Mensel,  Gelehrten^Lexikon,  s.  y.— Hoefer,  Kour. 
Biog,  Genirale,  s.  v. . 

Maurioe,  Frederiok  Denlson,  a  very  celebratcd 
English  diyine  of  our  day,  the  sucoesnr  of  Dr.  Arnold 
as  leader  of  the  **  Broad  Qhurch'*  party  of  the  Angliean 
cleigy,  was  bom  in  1805,  the  son  of  a  Unitarian  minister 
of  high  reputation  for  intelligence  and  philantbropic 
seaL    Yonng  Maurice  at  an  early  age  entered  at  Trin- 
ity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  formed  an  intimate 
friendship  with  the  Ute  Scotoh  diyine  John  Sterling 
(q.v.),  a  friendship  which  lasted  through  the  whole  of 
Sterling^s  life,  and  which  was  madę  doser  in  the  end 
by  the  marriage  of  the  friends  to  two  sisters.     From 
Trinity  College  both  Maurice  and  Sterling  remoyed  to 
the  smaller  Corporation  of  Trinity  Hall ;  and  here  thos 
early  the  former  began  to  exert  that  singular  influence, 
partly  intellectual  and  partly  morał,  upon  all  who  came 
near  him,  which  accompanied  him  throughout  his  whole 
career.    His  ezaminations  at  college  were  passed  with 
such  great  distinction  that  he  was  recommended  for  a 
fellowship  notwithstanding  his  nonconformity,  and  when 
he  refused,  upon  the  ground  that  he  could  not  conscien- 
tiously  Bubscribe  to  theTbiity-nine  Articles,  he  was  giy- 
en  a  year  or  two  that  he  might  oycrcome  his  scruples, 
take  his  drgrre,  and  enjoy  a  fellowship.     This  aiao  he 
decHned,  on  the  ground  that,  by  holding  out  to  himself 
such  a  prnspect,  he  would  be  subjecting  his  intellectual 
independence  to  the  risk  of  a  temptation,  and  bribing 
his  conscience.    Acoordingly,  ąuitting  Cambridge  witb- 
out  a  degree,  he  remoyed  to  London,  where  for  sonie 
time  he  deyoted  himself  to  literaturę.     With  his  friend 
Sterling  he  became  connected  with  the  **Athen«im,** 
then  just  starting,  and  opened  a  Uterary  career  that  last- 
ed for  a  period  of  forty-four  years,  within  which  "  the  ink 
of  his  pen  was  seldom  dry.**    £xpeńencing  a  change  in 
his  religious  sentiment,  he  finally  decided  to  enter  the 
ministry  of  the  Established  Church,  but,  lest  his  motires 
should  be  misinterpreted,  he  went  to  Oxford  instead  of 
Cambridge,  and  there  about  1828  receiyed  ordination. 
From  that  yery  moment  his  actiyity  in  the  Church 
began,  and  as  he  oommenced  so  he  continued  through 
life.    Eamestly  deyoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Christian 
religion,  he  sought  to  present  the  traths  of  the  Gospel 
in  a  manner  that  might  bring  within  the  pale  of  the 
Church  the  educated  and  the  UbenL    He  held  that  the 
Church  ought  to  grapple  inteUectually,  in  its  theok^- 
ical  aims  and  expositions,  with  the  most  adyanced  forais 
of  sceptical  thought,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  evince  a 
liberał  sympathy  with  much  that  is  non-theological  in 
its  apparent  aspect,  in  order  the  more  surely  to  exhibit 
the  supremacy  of  religion  oyer  all,  and  that  the  Church, 
as  an  institution,  ought  so  to  grapple  with  contempoia- 
ly  forms  of  social  eyil  as  to  exhibit  Christianity  as  the 
tme  source  of  erery  effectiye  social  amelioration.    In 
carrying  out  these  ideas  he  neceasarily  came  into  conflict 
with  the  yiews  of  others,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Church; 
his  orthodoxy  on  yarious  doctrinal  pointa  was  qii»- 
tioned,  and  he  was  seyerely  attacked  by  thoae  who  be- 
lieyed him  guilty  of  injuring  the  best  interests  of  the 
Church. 

Mr.  Maurioe  was  holding  a  position  aa  preacher,  but 
it  is  especially  as  a  writer  that  he  exerted  his  influence 
and  secured  a  reputation,  and,  aa  a  proper  eatimate  of 
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this  man  is  impowible  without  a  gUnoe  at  his  works, 
we  proceed  to  a  hasty  conaideration  of  his  written  pro- 
ductions  in  the  field  of  theology  and  philosopby.  Omit- 
ting  numeroiu  separate  aermons  and  occasional  tracts, 
we  notę  his  Dodrme  of  Sacrifice  deduced  from  tke 
Scriptures : — Lecturet  on  the  Ecduiastical  Jfitióry  of 
tke  yirst  and  Seoond  CaUuriea  :—Tkeolog%C€d  Ettays: 
— Patriarchs  and  Lawgwtrs  of  the  Old  Testament: — 
Prophets  and  Kingę  qf  tke  Old  Testament  :^Tke  Uniiy 
oftke  New  Testament: — Ckristmas  Day  and  otker  Ser- 
mons: — On  the  Religions  oftke  World: — On  tke  Prayer- 
book: — Tke  Ckurck  a  Family: — On  tke  Lord^s  Prayer: 
^On  tke  Sabbaik;  and  Law  on  tke  FabU  oftke  Bees, 
To  the  ''  £ncyclop«dia  Bńtannica"  he  contributed  His- 
tory  of  Morał  aml  Meiapkyeical  Pkihsopky^  in  ancient 
and  in  medisral  timeS)  which  was  afterwards  oollect^ 
into  book  form  and  republished  (2  toIs.  8vo).  He  also 
publisbed  a  reply  toMansel's  Bampton  Lectures  in  1859. 
Particularly  noteworthy  among  all  these  productions  are 
his  Tkeoloffical  Essays  (Lond.  18d3, 8vo ;  N.  Y.  1854).  A 
Unitarian  by  birth  and  education,  Mr.  Maurice  had  im- 
bibed  mach  of  the  humanitarian  principles.  In  these 
essays  he  proposed  for  himself  the  task  of  infiuencing 
the  genend  reUgious  thought  of  £ngland,determined,  as 
a  iaithful  ambassador  of  his  SaviouF^  to  meet  the  actual 
wanta  of  the  disturbed  and  reluctantly  sceptical  age  in 
which  he  lived.  Unfortunately,  however,  Mr.  Maurice 
had  failed  to  make  due  allowance  for  the  moderate  de- 
gree  of  toleration  that  was  in  vogue  twenty  years  ago, 
when  he  came  forward  to  act  as  a  religious  and  theo- 
logical  reformer,  and  for  the  ignorance  that  prevailed 
among  his  fellow-men  conceming  the  man  who  sought 
to  do  this  work.  Now  that  careful  inquiry  and  inves- 
tigation  haye  clearly  rerealed  his  character,  even  the 
most  orthodox  of  all  orthodox  Christians  need  not  hesi- 
tate  to  speak  in  terms  of  highest  commendation  of  the 
labon  and  serrices  of  Frederick  Denison  Maurice.  But 
not  so  in  the  days  of  his  trarail.  **  It  was  the  specialty 
of  his  position,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Britisk  Quart,  Rev, 
(Jan.  1873,  p.30),"  that  he  stood  midway,  as  it  were,  be- 
tween  the  professors  of  the  Christian  faith,  as  commonly 
receiyed,  and  the  modem  sceptical  and  rationalizing 
spirit  which  attracted  his  sympathies,  in  so  far  as  it  was 
A  spirit  of  free  and  eamest  inquixy,  aiming  sincerely  at 
the  attainment  of  the  truth.  Thus  he  came  to  be  con- 
sidered  by  many  as  affording  a  sort  of  half-way  house  of 
shelŁer  to  those  who  did  not  or  could  not  accept  the  or- 
dinary  orthodoxy,  and  who  were  yet  too  much  in  eamest 
about  life  and  destiny  to  be  satisfled  with  the  cheerless 
negations  of  atheism  or  the  cold  comfurts  of  a  proris- 
ional  scepticism.  It  was  natural  that  he  should  meet 
the  fate  of  those  who  strive  to  recondle  contrarics.  Dis- 
owned  by  orthodoxy — which  is  no  matter  for  wonder — 
he  was  rejected  and  often  also  despised  by  scepticism. 
By  the  one  party  he  was  charged  with  unsettling  the 
faith  of  ingenuous  youth,  while  the  others  accused  him 
of  paltering  with  words  in  a  double  sense,  and  seeking 
to  reconcile  things  really  irreooncilable.*'  The  Lessing 
of  the  English  Church,  he  held  many  yiews  akin  with 
the  great  German  writer.  Seeking,  like  the  latter,  to 
Bpread  trath  by  giving  it  a  fair  test,  Mr.  Maurice  oflten 
went  beyond  reasonable  limits,  and  unknowingly  en- 
dangered  the  interests  of  the  cause  he  so  nnhcsitatingly 
seryed ;  his  languago  respecting  both  the  atonemerd 
and  the  qucstion  of  etemal  puniskmenŁ  was  madę  the 
text  of  many  attacks,  the  most  noted  of  which  was  that 
by  Dr.  Candlish  of  the  Scottish  Church,  in  a  scrmon  en- 
titled  £xamiłiation  of  Mr.  Maurice's  "  TkeoloyiecU  Es- 
says." 

Starting  from  the  divine  centrę  as  the  root  and  source 
of  all,  religion  is  to  Mr.  Maurice  a  modę  of  life  condi- 
tioned  and  determined  on  all  sides  by  dependence  upon 
God — the  human  personality  upon  the  divine  Person. 
'*As  a  life  it  is  a  senes  of  experiences  through  and  in 
which  man  is  acted  upon  by  God,  so  as  to  be  filled  fuli 
out  o{  the  Infinitc  fulness.  But  how  shall  there  be  a 
coramunion  between  God  and  man?    In  order  to  the 


reyealing  of  God,  there  must  be  a  reyealer.  This  le- 
yealer  must  be  able  to  manifest  forth  what  is  tu  God, 
who  is  the  Father  uniyersal,  and  to  do  this  by  such 
means  that  man  may  thereby  know  him  as  his  Father. 
A  mediator  between  God  and  man  is  essential  to  the 
satisfying  and  fultiUing  of  human  wants.  Only  one  who 
was  himself  God  could  adequately  unfold  the  Etemal. 
And  he  must  do  this  by  manifestation  of  the  diyine  in  and 
through  the  human,  otherwise  man  could  not  apprehend 
the  reyelation;  the  light  would  continue  shining  in 
darkness  without  beingcomprehendedof  the  latter.  .  .  . 
The  Father  has  shown  us  what  he  is  by  an  actual  man 
like  ourselyes,  who  told  us  that  he  came  forth  from  the 
Father,  and  that  he  knew  him.  ...  He  could  reyeal 
God  to  men  because,  haying  been  eyer  with  the  Father, 
he  had  also  been  near  to  all  men  from  their  beginning, 
as  the  Light  lightening  every  man  coming  into  the 
world.  He  was  the  Root,  and  because  he  was  the  Root, 
he  was  also  the  Head  of  humanity.  He  could  redeem 
humanity,  and  he  alone  could,  because  it  was  his  ownr 
because  he  was  in  some  way  already  one  with  it ;  be- 
cause in  its  deepest  roots  the  human  personality  was 
bound  to  him.  He  did  not,  therefore,  first  become  a  Re- 
deemer  when  he  came  to  our  earth  in  human  form.  He 
could  redeem  in  time,  because  he  had  been  the  Deliyerer 
before  his  incamation — because  it  was  his  naturę  to  be 
so."  So  far  so  welL  There  is,  howeyer,  one  great  as- 
pect  of  the  work  and  mission  of  Christ  which  Mr.  Mau- 
rice ignored,  that  bronght  the  charge  of  heterodoxy  to 
his  door.  The  necessity  of  yindicating  the  authority  of 
a  broken  law,  the  obiigation  from  which  eyen  God  him- 
self could  not  escape  of  only  pardoning  when  justice  had 
been  satisfied,  and  which,  therefore,  magnified  and  madę 
honorable  the  law  that  man  had  disowned  and  the  au- 
thority he  had  despised,  are  altogether  tossed  aside 
by  Mr.  Maurice.  According  to  him,  it  is  the  sin, 
and  not  alone,  if  at  ali,  the  penalty  of  the  sin  of  the 
world  that  Christ  takes  away.  The  penalty  is  and 
must  always  be  borne  by  those  against  whom  it  is  di- 
rected,  and  cannot  be  endured  by  any  at  second  hand. 
Need  we  wonder  that  this  yiew  of  the  atonement  ex- 
poaed  Mr.  Maurice  to  much  obloquy  ?  "  He  transforms 
the  atonćment,"  says  the  writer  already  quoted,  "into  a 
merę  means  of  reoonciling  man  to  God  by  a  process  of 
education.  The  subjectiye  influence  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ — its  effecta,  that  is,  upon  the  souls  of  men,  ethi- 
cally  and  spiritually — was  alone  erophasized  by  him. 
And  whateyer  benefits  may  haye  been  wrought  by 
bringing  this  aspect  of  the  atonement  into  prominence, 
obyiously  it  is  not  the  whole  scriptiuil  doctrine  of  sac- 
rifice, as  unfolded  in  the  work  in  which  he  seeks  to  de- 
duce  that  from  the  Scriptures."  Fundamentally  defec- 
tiye  in  this  one  great  doctrine  of  Christianity,  there  are 
yet  others  in  which  his  influence  was  mainly  pemicious. 
"Grateful  to  him  as  we  are  fur  the  power  with  which  he 
yindicated  that  great  truth  on  which  Christianity  resta 
— the  incamation  of  our  Lord — is  it  not  eyidcnt  that  he 
was  apt  to  resolye  this,  and  with  it  the  whole  work  of 
Christ,  into  the  fulfilment  of  a  mcrely  naturalistic  or^ 
der?  ...  He  dung  to  the  indefinite,  afraid  of  losing 
hołd  of  the  reality  by  putting  thoughts  in  the  place  of 
things — opinions,  theories,  and  speculations  about  the 
real,  for  trae  contact  with  and  genuine  apprehension 
(or  laying  hołd  and  grasping)  of  it.  He  would  not  let 
go  his  hołd  upon  reality,  which  somehow  was  brought 
near  by  being  reyealed  to  man;  but  he  was  satisfied 
with  the  somekow."  And  yet,  while  there  are  some 
points  like  those  mentioned  on  which  we  must  differ 
irom  the  teachings  of  Mr.  Maurice,  we  must  concede 
that,  in  face  of  a  rationalism  which  menaces  the  foun- 
dations  of  Christianity,  Mr.  Maurice  might  well  be 
counted,  eyen  by  the  most  orthodox, "  a  champion  of 
reyelation."  We  do  not  so  much  refer  to  his  influence 
upon  those  who,  accepting  his  theological  teaching  in 
its  entirety,  may  be  called  his  disciples,  as  to  the  far 
morę  diffuscd  influence  exercised  by  him  upon  the  gen- 
erał religious  thought  of  England.    The  yeiy  ooroer- 
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etone  of  this  influence  lies  in  his  yiTid  and  nnfailing  ap- 
prehcnsion  of  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  as  a  prez- 
ent reality,  exacŁly  fitted  to  accomplish  all  that  the 
world  needs. 

Mr.  Maurice  held  for  many  yeara  the  professorship  of 
divinity  in  King^s  College.  The  peculiar  view8  advo- 
cated  in  his  Theological  EsHiyt  depnved  him  of  this 
position,  and  he  was  thereafter  confined  to  the  office  of 
chaplain  to  Lincoln*s  Inn.  In  1860  the  queen,  in  addi- 
tion,  appointed  him  incumbent  of  the  district  church 
of  Yere  Street,  Marylebone,  and  in  1866  he  was  hon- 
ored  with  a  cali  to  the  chair  of  morał  philosophy  at 
Cambridge.  He  died  at  his  residenoe  in  London,  April 
1, 1872,  the  object  of  universal  admiration.  **  By  not  a 
few  he  was  ^wonthipped  on  this  side  idolatry,'  while 
by  a  large  number  of  outsiders  he  was  regarded  with 
affectionate  yeneration.  These  feelings  culminated  at 
his  deąth  in  a  display  of  feeling  such  as  it  is  given  to 
few  to  cali  forth.  The  unanimity  of  the  testimony  borne 
to  his  character  and  work  by  the  many  joamals,  secular 
and  religious,  that  chroniclcd  his  decease,  was  an  index 
of  the  generał  sentiment,  It  was  felt  ererywhere  that 
England  had  lost  a  reritable  hero  in  the  battle  for  truth, 
and  the  Church  a  bright  ornament  and  escemplar  of  the 
(OHCtical  graces  of  the  Christian  life." 

It  must  not  be  belieyed  that  Mr.  Maurice*s  labors  were 
confined  to  the  theological  or  philosophical  arena.  It 
has  been  truły  said  by  the  A  tkenaeum  that  he  "  lived 
during  hu  allotted  term  the  lires  of  many  men."  He 
was  the  originator,  or  one  of  the  originators,  of  the 
Christian  socialistic  movement,  the  design  of  which  was 
to  break  down  the  system  of  competitiye  labor,  and  ele- 
vate  the  working  classes  by  teaching  them  to  associate 
together  in  little  coropanies,  uudertaking  work  in  com- 
mon,  and  sharing  the  proceeds.  With  a  yiew  to  pre- 
paring  working-men  for  such  a  task,  he  founded  a  work- 
ing-men*s  college  in  London,  to  which  in  his  last  years 
he  deyoted  much  of  his  time  and  attention.  He  also 
took  great  interest  in  the  cause  of  female  education. 
Indeed,  there  are  few  sodal  ąuestions  of  any  importance 
to  which  his  sympathies  did  not  exten(£  See*/*ra- 
i^«  Magazine,  1854  (April);  Scribner'*  Montkfyt  1^72 
(SepL) ;  Bi-itish  Quart,  Rev,  1873  (Jan.),  art.  ii;  Engluh 
Cydop,  B.  y. ;  Allibone,  Did,  ofBriL  and  A  tner»  A  utkorsj 
&  y. ;  New  A  mer,  Cydpp,  s.  v. 

Maurice,  Henry,  D.D.,  an  English  diyine,  flonr- 
ished  near  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  as  chaplain 
to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  published  A  Vm- 
dicałion  of  the  Pi-imitite  Church  and  Diocetan  Episco- 
pacjff  in  ans>ver  to  Baxter's  Church  Hutorjf  ofBithopt 
(Lond.  1682,  8vo) :— ^erwofw  (1682,  4to;  1744,  4to)  :— 
A  De/ence  cf  Dioce»an  EpUccpacy^  in  answer  to  Dayid 
Clarkson^s  PrimUwe  Epiścopacy  (Lond.  1700):— Doubts 
conoeming  Roman  InfaUiłńlUy,  See  Gib6on's  Preserra- 
Hre,  iy,  271;  Allibone,  DicU  Brii,  and  A  mer,  Authortj 
yoL  ii,  8.  y. ;  Darling,  Cyclop,  Bibliogr,  yol.  ii,  s.  y. 

Maurice.  Thomas,  an  English  diyine  and  scholar, 
noted  particularly  for  his  .studies  of  the  antiąuities  of 
India,  was  bom  about  1755  at  Hertford,  where  his  fa- 
ther  was  then  head-master  of  the  Chrisfs  Hospital 
BchooL  After  his  faŁher*8  death  the  family  was  im- 
poyerished  by  an  unfortunate  marriage  of  the  widów, 
and  his  etiucation  proceeded  irrcgularly  till  Dr.  Parr,  on 
opening  his  school  at  Stanmore,  was  preyailed  on  to  re- 
oeiye  him  as  a  pupil,  and  treated  him  with  gretLt  gener- 
Oflity  and  kindness.  Destined  for  the  Church,  he  en- 
tered  at  niuetorn  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  whence  he 
remoyed  next  year  to  Uniyersity  College.  After  taking 
his  degrec  of  B.A.,  he  was  ordained  by  bishop  Lowth, 
and  held  for  soroe  time  the  curacy  of  the  large  par- 
ish  of  Woodford,  i  u  £ssex,  which  in  1785  he  resigned 
for  a  chapel  at  Epping,  in  order  to  obtain  greater  ieisurc 
for  study.  His  tum  for  historical  studies  had  been  fos- 
tered  at  Uniyensity  College  by  his  distinguished  tutor 
Lord  Stowell,  and  he  now  began  to  concentrate  his  at^ 
tention  on  tho  history  of  India,  for  treating  upon  which 


he  madę  proposałs  in  1790  in  a  pnUished  letter 
ed  to  the  £ast  India  directoia  The  irrdigiouB  aiaiit  of 
the  French  Beyolution,  alanning  Mr.  lUiirioe's  miBd, 
induoed  him  to  remodel  his  fiisŁ  work  afier  it 
ly  completed,  and  to  deyote  a  conoderable 
of  it  to  dissertations  on  the  HisdA  mythoiogy.  In 
1791  he  came  before  the  puUic  with^o  yolumes  of  hśa 
Indian  A  ntiguitiet :  the  rest  were  brooght  out  at  inter- 
yals,  the  complction  of  the  wo^  being  mainły  owii^  to 
the  liberality  of  the  earl  of  Harborough ;  and  the  aer- 
enth  and  last  yolume  appeared  in  17^.  Thia  work  re- 
mains  to  our  day  a  trustworthy  book  of  reference.  McaD> 
time  ha  had  undertaken  a  Biitory  of  BindoHan^  th« 
three  yolumes  of  which,  in  quarto,  were  pufaliabed  in 
1795, 1798. 1799,  and  a  aecond  edition  appeared  in  182L 
In  1798  earl  Spencer  pzesented  htm  to  the  vicarage  of 
Wormleighton,  in  Warwickabire ;  next  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  librarian  in  the  British  Muaeum ;  in 
1800  bishop  Tomline  obtained  for  him  the  penaion  that 
had  been  held  by  the  poet  Cowper ;  and  in  1804  he  le- 
oeiyed  from  the  lord  chanoellor  the  yicarage  of  Cudham, 
in  Kent.  His  Modem  Bisiory  o/Bindosftm,  in  two  tdI- 
umes,  appeared  in  1802  and  1804^  Seyeral  other  yol- 
umes  on  Eastem  history  and  theology,  and  attempta  in 
yerse,  succeeded  this  work ;  and  one  of  his  last  onder- 
takings  was  his  Memoirs,  comprehending  the  HiMory  of 
the  Progrest  of  Indian  Literaturę,  andAnecdoteś  ofLii' 
erary  Characters  in  Britain,  during  a  Period  ofTkuriy 
Years,  Of  thu  work  the  three  ycdumes  appeaied  in 
1819, 1820,  and  1822.  He  died  Karch  30,  1824.  See 
English  Cyclop,  s.  y. ;  Allibone,  Diet*  ofBriL  <md  Afner* 
A  uihorSf  B.  y. ;  Gorton,  Biog,  Diet,  s,  y. 

Mauritius  akd  thk  Thbbaic  Liegion.  The  ]e> 
gend  conceming  St.  Mauritius  and  his  feUow-eoldien 
originated  with  Eucherius,  bishop  of  Lyona  (f  aboat450\ 
and  was  first  published  in  A.D.  1662,  by  the  Jesoit  Fiao- 
cis  Chiffletus,  from  an  old  maityzology  in  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Claude,  in  the  Jura.  A  reoenaion  of  this  legcodwas 
admitted  by  Surius  into  his  Lices  ofSamls  in  156% 
which  is  drawn  from  martjrrologiea  of  a  later  date^  aad 
was  composed  by  a  monk  connected  with  the  doister  of 
St.  Maurice,  who  borę  the  same  name  aa  the  biahop^  bot 
flourished  nearly  a  centuiy  later.  Mach  has  been  writ* 
ten  for  and  against  the  authenticity  of  the  legend,  but 
the  results  of  modem  criticism  aeem  to  indicate  that  a 
basis  of  tmth  underlies  the  story.  The  eridence  in  its 
fayor  leaches  to  the  4th  century,  whik  the  adyerae  proof 
rests  chiefly  on  the  improbability  of  the  eyents  namted, 
It  relates  that  during  the  wars  of  the  emperor  Maxim- 
ian  with  the  Gauls,  a  legion,  known  as  the  Thebaic,  was 
ordered  from  the  East  to  reinforoe  his  aimy.  It  wis 
composed  entirely  of  Christiana,  and  was  led  by  Mauri- 
tius. While  the  emperor  rested  at  Octodunnn  (now 
Martigny,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  St.  Bernard),  the  bolk 
of  this  legion  was  stationed  at  SL  Maurice,  in  the  prea- 
ent  canton  of  Wallis,  escepting  two  cohorta,  which  wen 
sent  to  Troyes.  The  army  was  at  thia  time  empłoyed 
in  persecuting  Christians,  in  which  aerrioe  the  Tbebaie 
legion  was  ordered  to  oo-operate.  They  refoaed  to  obey, 
and  the  emperor,  in  a  ragę,  commanded  the  decimatioo 
of  the  legion.  Aa  they  remained  firm,  eyen  after  a  aec- 
ond decimation,  Maximian  ordered  the  maaaacre  of  the 
cntire  body.  Eucherius  statea  that  at  this  period  a  le- 
gion numbered  6600  men,  and  dearly  aaaerta  that  the 
greater  portion  of  thia  legion  perished  at  St.  Mamioe^ 
while  the  martyrology  of  St.  Mauritius  adda  that  offi- 
cers  were  sent  to  Troyes  to  execitte  a  aimilar  punisb- 
ment  on  the  two  cohorta  stationed  there.  A  aimilar  le- 
gend occurs  in  Simcon  Metaphrastes,  according  to  which 
a  St  Mauritius  with  seyenty  of  his  aoldiers  was  execn- 
ted  by  order  of  Maximian ;  but  thia  was  probably  a 
(sreek  adapt«tion  of  the  Latin  story.  Graye  doubta  ars 
cast  upon  the  legend  by  the  great  number  of  fngitiTes 
from  this  massacre  which  constantly  meet  ua,  and  by 
the  improbability  of  the  sacrilice  of  ao  laiige  a  body  cSf 
troops  in  time  of  war.  See  De  Lisie,  D^ense  ide  la  Yirili 
du  Marłyre  de  la  Ugum  Thebeenne  C1737) ;  the  ^ete  ASL, 
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Sariofl,  and  the  McariyroL  Usuardiy  edit,  J.  B.  da  SolUer, 
S. J^  Sept,  22,  And  October  4, 10, 15 ;  alao  Tillemont,  Mi- 
moire$,  tom.  iv ;  Stolberg,  ix,  802  Bq. ;  Rettberg,  Kir- 
ckengeacA.  DeuiackUmda,  i,  §  16.~H6Rog,  lUal-Encykiop: 
ix,  197  8q. ;  Wetzer  nnd  Wdte,  Kirehm-Lezikon,  vi,  414 
aq.     (G.  M.) 

Maums,  a  pupil  of  Benedict  of  Kursia,  is  chiefly 
known  by  the  account  given  of  him  by  the  monkB  of 
the  Gongregation  of  SL  Maur  (q.  v.)«  Hia  history  is 
mainly  legendaty.  He  ts  aaid  to  have  been  the  first  to 
intzoducc  the  Benedictine  rule  into  France;  to  have 
fonnded  its  ftnt  convent  in  France  at  Glanfeuil,  in  the 
provinee  of  Anjou,  and  to  hare  died  in  584,  after  having 
perfonned  a  great  nnmber  of  miracles.  Such  at  leaat 
are  the  main  pointa  to  be  gathered  from  his  biography, 
much  mixed  up  indeed  in  regard  to  dates,  which  appear- 
ed  in  the  9th  centnry.  Gregory  of  Tours  makes  no 
mention  of  him  whatever.  Thia,  however,  appears  cer- 
tain,  that  France  was  the  field  of  his  labors,  for  his  name 
was  known  there  before  his  biography  appeared.  Yet 
all  the  Maurimonatteria  do  not  lead  ns  bick  to  him ; 
thiiB,  for  iiistance,  that  at  the  foot  of  Che  Tosges  is 
named  after  an  abbot  of  the  8th  oentury.  Mabillon  and 
Ruinart  vainly  tried  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  old 
biography  {A  (Aa  Sanctorum  ord,  S.  Bened,  iCBc,  i,  274 
8q. ;  AmuUes  ord,  S,  Bened.  tcec  i,  107  8q^  629  8q.), 
whilst  not  only  Protestant  but  also  Roman  Catholic 
writers  have  found  ample  reason  to  doubt  its  genuine- 
ness. — ^Herzog,  Real-Encyklop,  ix,  201.     (J.  N.  P.) 

ManruB,  Rabanus.    See  Rabants. 

Mamy,  John  Siffrbin,  a  French  prelate,  and  noted 
aho  as  a  pulpit  orator,  was  bom  June  26, 1746,  at  Yau- 
rćas,  in  the  Yenaissin,  of  poor  but  respectable  parents. 
He  dispUyed  at  a  very  early  age  great  eagemeas  for 
leaming,  and  being  destined  by  bis  parents  for  the  ec- 
clesiastical  profession,  he  was  placed  at  the  Seminary  of 
St  Gardę,  at'Avignon,  to  pursue  his  theological  studies. 
About  1706  he  proceeded  to  Faiis,  in  the  expectation 
of  earning  a  subsistence  by  the  cultivation  of  his  tal- 
enfcs.  Though  he  was  witbout  friends  in  that  city,  his 
first  publication  attracted  oonsiderable  notioe.  Kncour- 
aged  by  this  early  suocess  he  took  orden,  and  devoted 
hioMeU*  to  the  study  of  pulpit  eloquence.  In  1772  an 
Źloge  on  Fenelon,  which  he  publlshed,  was  favorably 
reoeived  by  the  French  Academy,  and  caused  him  to  be 
appointed  vicar-general  of  the  biahop  of  Lombez.  He 
however  soon  retumed  to  Paris,  where  be  became 
very  popular  as  a  preacher.  A  panegyric  of  St.  Louis, 
which  he  delivered  before  the  French  Academy,  and  one 
of  St.  Augustine  before  an  assembly  of  the  dergy,  met 
with  80  much  suocess  that  king  Louis  Xyi  appointed 
him  preacher  to  the  court,  and  presented  him  with  the 
living  of  the  abbey  Frenade,  in  the  diocese  of  Saintes. 
In  1785  he  dełivered  his  panegĄTic  on  St.  YincenŁ  de 
Paul,  which  is  esteemed  a  masterpiece ;  shortly  after  he 
had  the  honor  to  be  chosen  a  member  of  the  Academy 
in  the  place  of  the  l3rrłc  poet  Lefranc  de  Pompignan, 
and  the  foUoMring  year  the  valuab]e  benefice  of  the  pri- 
ory  of  Lioris  was  conferred  upon  him.  At  the  assembly 
of  the  Statea-General  in  1789  he  was  named  deputy  of 
the  deigy  for  the  bailiwick  of  P<$Tonne,  and  soon  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  debatea.  From  the  first  he 
enlisted  himself  on  the  aristocratic  side,  where  his  en- 
ergetic  eloquencfl  and  pecoliar  talent  at  reply  rendered 
him  a  formidable  antagonist  to  Mirabean.  His  im- 
pressive  and  impassioned  oratory,  though  it  cspressed 
opiniona  hostile  to  the  great  majority  of  the  assembly, 
was  often  listened  to  with  admiration  and  greeted  with 
applauae.  His  great  morai  courage  and  firm  adherence 
to  the  principles  which  he  had  adopted,  and  which,  in 
spite  of  the  most  violent  opposition  and  in  the  face  of 
the  gieateat  danger,  he  earnestly  advocated,  aecured 
for  him  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  roore  enlightened 
portion  of  his  enemies.  November  27, 1790,  a  decree 
waa  paased  in  the  National  Assembly,  by  which  every 
eoo&esiaatłc  in  the  kingdom  was  requiied  to  take  an  oath 
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to  maintain  with  all  his  power  the  new  constitation ; 
and,  in  case  of  any  priest*s  refusal,  it  was  declared  that 
he  should  be  held  to  have  renounced  his  benefices.  To 
this  constitution  the  pope  had  refused  his  sanction,  on 
account  of  its  hostility  to  the  interests  of  the  Church, 
and  the  oath  was  indignantly  refused  by  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  clei^.  When  the  day  arrived  for  the 
taking  it  by  the  bishope  and  dergy  of  the  Assembly,  an 
infnriated  mob  sunounded  the  hall,  threatening  death 
to  all  who  should  refnse.  On  this  oocasion  also  Maury 
displayed  hia  uaual  intrepidity,  and  boldly  advocated 
the  independence  of  his  order.  **Strike,  but  hear  me," 
was  his  exdamation,  when  the  last  efibrts  of  his  impas- 
sioned doquenoe  in  that  Assembly  were  inteirnpted  by 
the  inoessant  cries  of  his  poUtical  antagonists.  At  the 
dose  of  the  stormy  session  of  the  National  Assembly, 
Mauiy,  who  could  lend  no  further  aid  to  the  prostrate 
canse  of  royalty  and  religion,  ąuitted  his  native  coun- 
try, and,  at  the  invitation  of  Pius  YI,  took  up  his  red- 
denoe  at  Romę.  He  was  there  Tecdved  with  the  high- 
est  distinction,  and  the  loss  of  his  benefices  in  France 
was  morę  than  compensated  by  his  speedy  elevation  to 
the  highest  positions  in  the  gift  of  the  Roman  Church. 
In  1792  he  was  named  archbishop  of  Nicsea  '^in  partibna 
infidelium,*'  and  afterwards  appointed  apostolical  nun- 
cio  to  the  diet  held  at  Frankfort  for  the  clection  of  the 
emperor  Fnncis  II.  This  mission  accompUshed,  in  1794 
he  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal,  and  was 
instituted  to  the  united  sees  of  Monte-Fiascone  and 
Gometo.  On  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  French  in  1798, 
though  every  effort  was  madę  to  seize  cardinal  Maury, 
he  escaped  under  disguise  t4>  Yenice,  where  he  assisted 
at  the  condave  assembled  for  the  election  of  Pius  YII. 
In  1799  he  retumed  to  Romę  upon  the  conque8t  of  Italy 
by  Suwarrow,  and  was  aocredited  as  ambaasador  to  his 
exiled  king,  Louis  XYIII,  at  that  time  a  resident  of  Mit- 
uu.  This  Office  he  resigned  on  the  reoondliation  of 
the  Church  of  Romę  with  the  govemment  of  France  un- 
der Napoleon  (in  1804) ; .  thereafter  he  embraced  the 
cause  of  the  first  consul,  and  was  permitted  to  return  to 
France.  This  position,  which  was  deemed  not  to  be  in 
untson  with  the  tenor  qf  his  former  conduct^  subjected 
him  in  after  times  to  the  reproaches  and  persecutiona 
of  the  party  whom  he  had  served  with  so  much  person- 
al  hazard.  Napoleon  gladly  reoeived  the  approachea 
of  so  distinguished  a  member  of  the  Church  whose  es- 
tablishment he  was  restoring  in  France ;  an  interriew 
took  place  between  them  at  Grenoa,  and  in  May,  1806, 
Maury  reappeared  at  Paris.  The  fiattering  reception 
he  there  met  with  was  calculated  to  attach  him  to  the 
interests  of  this  chief,  who  admittcd  him  to  his  intima- 
cy,  and  avaUed  himself  of  his  counsels  in  ecclesiastical 
matters.  He  recdved  the  pension  assigncd  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  French  cardinid,  and  was  appointed  first 
almoner  of  .Jerome  Bonaparte.  In  1807  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Institute  in  the  place  of  Target,  one  of 
the  advocates  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XYI.  His  ac- 
ceptance  in  1810  of  the  archbishopric  of  Paris  subjected 
him  to  the  displeasure  of  Pius  YII,  between  whom  and 
Napoleon  there  had  arisen  much  disagreement.  Car- 
dinal Maury  was  a  warm  and  sincere  admirer  of  the 
emperor,  and  be  not  only  espoused  his  cause  in  the  dis- 
putes  with  the  head  of  the  Church,  but  took  every  oc- 
casion,  which  the  frequent  victories  of  this  chief  af- 
forded  him,  of  testlfying  his  gratitude  by  CKpressiona 
of  admiration  in  his  mandates  to  the  clergy  of  his 
diocese.  These  mandates,  written  in  a  style  of  the 
most  florid  eIoquence,  do  not  remind  us  of  the  iro- 
pressive  and  energetic  orator  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly: they  were  8evereiy  criticised  by  the  adherenta 
of  the  ancient  regime^  and  by  the  witty  freąuenters 
of  the  Parisian  saloons,  who  styled  them  "archiepia- 
copal  despatches,"  in  allusion  to  their  military  tonę, 
and  their  imitation  of  the  style  and  mannor  of  Napo- 
leon^s  bulletins.  After  the  capitulation  of  Paris  on  the 
SOth  of  March,  1814,  Maury  was  depnved  by  the  Bour- 
bona  of  the  adminiatntion  of  his  diocese ;  and,  in  their 
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resentment  for  hia  adherence  to  Napoleon^s  fortunes, 
tbey-  forgot  hU  fonner  daring  and  powerful  sapport  of 
their  toŁtcring  throne.  He  then  retumed  to  Romę, 
where  he  was  imprisoned  during  one  year  by  the  ordere 
of  the  pope ;  he  was  afterwards  allowed  to  live  in  Tetir&- 
ment  oi^a  penaion  which  was  given  to  faim  in  com- 
pensation  for  his  resignation  of  the  see  of  Monte  Fias- 
cooe.  In  this  retirement,  deeply  affected  by  the  in- 
gratitude  of  bis  former  party,  and  that  of  the  pontiff,  to 
whoae  eIevation  he  had  beeii  instrumental,  he  died  on 
the  1 1  th  of  May,  1817.  **  Notwithstanding  his  extraor- 
dinary  eloquence,"  says  the  dachess  of  Abrantes,  who 
knew  him  intimately,  "  the  abbe  Maury  had  been  be- 
fore  the  Revolation,  what  he  was  in  pruacription,  what 
he  continued  under  the  empire,  a  man  cf  talent  rather 
than  a  man  of  sense,  and  a  curate  of  the  time  of  the 
Leagne,  rather  than  an  abbć  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Xiy.*' 
She  adds  that  his  figurę  was  in  the  highest  degree  dis- 
agreeable,  but  the  description  she  giyes  of  it  appears 
rather  a  caricature  than  a  portrait.  His  principal  work, 
Ettait  tur  tEloguence  de  la  Chaire  (8  vols.  8vo),  pub- 
Ibhed  after  his  death  by  his  nephew,  Louis  Siffirein 
Maury,  still  maintains  its  weU*merited  popularity.  His 
mind  was  formed  to  appreciate  the  eloquence  of  Massil- 
lon,  Bossuet,  and  Bourdaloue,  and  his  criticisms  on  the 
other  French  dirines  are  in  generał  as  correct  as  they 
are  temperate.  In  his  rcview,  however,  of  English  pul- 
pit oratory,  he  manifests  a  want  of  acquaintance  with 
the  writings  of  its  most  celebrated  preachers,  such  as 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Sherlock,  and  Barrow.  He  selected 
Blair  as  the  best  model  of  English  doąuence,  and  the 
comparison  which  he  draws  between  him  and  Massillon 
is  necessarily  most  unfiivorable  to  Blair.  His  own  pan- 
eg}*ric  of  SU  Augustine  is  esteemed  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  French  pulpit  doąuence.  He  is  also  supposed, 
oonjointly  with  the  abbe  de  BoUmont,  to  be  the  author 
of  a  work  entitled  I^ttrtt  sur  rŹłut  actnel  de  la  Beligion 
et  dtt  Cierpi  en  France,  See  Vie  dv  Cardinal  Maury 
(1827),  by  Poujoulat;  Le  Cardinal  Maury,  sa  Vie  et  ees 
(Euvret  (1855);  Hoefer,  Aour.  Bioff,  Generale,  s.  v.; 
Monthfy  JievieWf  voL  lxix  (1812),  Appendix;  Engluh 
Cydop,  s.  V. 
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Maiiz^zim  (0*^$^  Śept.  Maoi^£//i  v.  r.  Maw^£f, 
Yulg.  Maozim),  The  marginal  notę  to  the  A.  Y.  of 
Dan.  xi,  38,  "  Ihc  God  of/orcen,''  gires,  as  the  equiva- 
lent  of  the  last  word,  "  Mauzzim,  or  gods  protectors,  or 
munitions.**  The  Geneva  rersion  rendcrs  the  Hebrew 
aa  a  proper  namc  both  in  Dan.  xi,  38  and  39,  wherc  the 
word  occurs  again  (marg.  of  A.  V.  "  munitions").  In 
the  Greek  yerslon  of  Theodotion,  given  above,  it  is  treat- 
ed  as  a  proper  name,  as  well  as  in  the  Yulgate.  The 
SepL,  as  at  present  printed,  is  eridently  corrupt  in  this 
passage,  but  tcxypd  (ver.  37)  appeara  to  represent  the 
word  in  ąuestion.  In  Jeroroe^s  time  the  reading  was 
different,  and  he  give8  **  Deum  fortissimum**  for  the 
Latin  translation  of  it,  and  "  Deum  fortitudinum"  for 
that  of  Aąuila.  He  ridicules  the  interpretatlon  of  For- 
phyry,  who,  ignorant  of  Hebrew,  understood  by  "  the 
god  of  Mauzzittik*  the  statuę  of  Jupiter  set  up  in  Modin, 
Uie  city  of  MattathiaH^nd  his  sons,  by  the  generała  of 
Antiochus,  who  compelled  the  Jews  to  sacrifice  to  it, 
**  the  god  of  Modin."  Theodoret  retains  the  reading  of 
Theodotion  (Ma^uKifi  being  evidently  for  MaiaZtif)i 
and  explains  it  of  Antichrist, "  a  god  strong  and  power- 
ful." The  Peshito-Syriac  has  "the  strong  god,"  and 
Junins  and  Tremellius  render  it  "Deum  summi  roboris," 
oonsidering  the  Hebrew  plural  as  intensive,  and  inter- 
preting  it  of  the  God  of  IsraeL  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  "Mauzzim"  is  to  be  taken  in  its  literał  sense 
of  "fortresses,"  just  as  in  Dan.  xi,  19,  39, "  the  god  of 
fortresses"  being  then  the  deity  who  presided  ovcr 
Btrongholds.  But  beyond  this  it  is  scarceły  possible  to 
eonnect  an  appełłation  so  generał  with  any  speciał  ob- 
ject  of  idołatrouH  worship.  Grodus  conjectured  that 
Mauzzim  was  a  modification  of  the  name  'A^iKoc,  the 
war-god  of  the  Phoenicians,  mentioned  in  Jułian's  łiymn 


to  the  snn  (Beyer,  Addił.  ad  Sełdenii  "De  Dea  Syria," 
p.  275).  Calvin  suggested  that  it  denoted  ^  money,^  tbc 
strongest  of  ałl  powers.  By  others  it  has  been  supposed 
to  be  Mars,  the  tutełary  deity  of  Antaochua  Epii^łUMs, 
who  is  the  subject  of  allusion.  The  ooly  authority  Ibr 
this  Bupposition  exista  in  two  ooins  struck  at  ŁjKidicea. 
which  are  believed  to  have  on  the  obreise  the  head  o( 
Antiochus  with  a  radiated  crown,  and  on  the  irrccse 
the  figurę  of  Mars  with  a  spear.  But  it  is  aaaerted,  ob 
the  contrary,  tliat  ałl  known  coins  of  Antiochus  Epipłi- 
anes  bear  his  name,  and  tłiat  it  is  mere  coajcctaie 
which  attribtttea  these  to  him ;  and,  further,  that  then 
is  no  ancient  authority  to  show  that  a  tempie  to  Man 
was  built  by  Antiochus  at  Laodicea.  The  ofónkrn  of 
Gesenius  is  morę  prol>abłe,  that  "the  god  of  fortreMes^ 
was  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  for  whom  Antiochus  buiIt  a 
tempie  at  Antioch  (Livy,  xli,  20).  By  others  it  is  r- 
ferred  to  Jupiter  Olympius,  to  whom  Antiochus  dedi- 
cated  the  Tempie  at  Jerusalem  (2  Maoc.  vi,  2).  See  Jr- 
piTRR.  FUrst  {Handw,  s.  v.),  comparing  laa.  xxxiii.  4, 
where  the  reference  is  to  Tyre,  "the  fortresa  of  the 
sea,"  makes  0*^$^  equivałenŁ  to  D^«l  Tl'?^,  or  eren 

proposes  to  read  for  the  former  Q|^  tj^,  the  god  of  the 
"  stronghołd  of  the  sea,^  i.  e.  Melkart,  the  Tyrian  Her- 
cules. A  Buggestion  madę  by  Mr.  Layard  CXimreA, 
ii,  456,  notę)  is  worthy  of  being  recorded,  as  being 
at  least  as  wełl  founded  as  any  ałready  mentioned. 
After  desciibing  Hera,  the  AssjTian  Yenus,  as  "staod- 
ing  erect  on  a  lion,  and  crowned  with  a  tower  or  munł 
coronet,  which,  we  learn  from  Lucian,  was  peculiar  to 
the  Shemitic  figurc  of  the  goddess,"  he  adds  in  a  notę, 
"  May  she  be  connected  with  the  *  £1  Maozem/  the  de- 
ity presiding  over  bułwarks  and  fortressea,  the  'god  of 
forces,'  of  Dan.  xi,  38?"  PfcifTer  (Jhtb.  r«r.  cent.  iv, 
łoc.  72)  will  onły  sec  in  it  "  the  idol  of  the  Maur— 
Smith,  8.  V. 

Ma^w  (ns)?,  kebah\  holhwj onły  occurs  in  Deot. XTiii, 
3),  the  rough  rentriele  or  eckimte  of  mminafing  ani- 
mals,  which  is  the  second  of  their  four  stomachs  ( Ari»- 
totłe,  Hiił,  anim,  ii,  17).  So  the  Yulg.,  Onkeloa,  Saadisa» 
and  Kimahi  interpret;  but  Josephus  {Ant  iT,4),  Phito 
(ił,  235,  ed.  Mang.),  afiŁer  the  Sept.  (jtwwrrpoPy  L  c.  ^ 
w<TTpov),  understand  the  fourth  stomach,  or  oaunna, 
esteemed  a  great  dełicacy  (like  tripe')  among  tbe  an- 
ctents  (comp.  Bochart,  Hieroz,  i,  571  ed.  Lipa.). 

Ma^rmoisine  or  MalvoiBine,  William  de,  a 
Scntch  Roman  Catholic  prelate,  supposed  to  be  a  natire 
of  France,  flourished  in  Scotland  about  the  opening  of 
the  Idth  century.  He  was  madę  bishop  of  St.  Andrew > 
in  1202 ;  established  many  monasterics  in  that  oninCrT, 
and  was  active  in  promoting  a  cnisade  to  the  Holy  Land. 

Ma^WBon,  Matthias,  D.D.,  an  English  divine  of 
the  18th  century,  l)ecame  master  of  Corpua  Christi  Col- 
lege,^ Cambridge,  in  1732 ;  8ubseqi*ently  rector  of  Hsd- 
stock,  £ssex ;  bishop  of  LlandafT  in  1738 ;  was  tian»- 
lated  to  Chichester  in  1740,  and  in  1754  to  £ly.  He 
died  about  1771.  Bishop  Mawson  pubłished  onłv  occa- 
sional  Sermons  (Lond.  1732,  *33,  '40,  '41,  '43,  '46,  '50). 
See  Allibone,  Diet,  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  toL  ii,  s.  v. 

Maxoy,  Jonathau,  DJ).,  a  Baptist  minister  snd 
noted  American  educator,  was  bom  in  Atrleborottgh, 
Mass.,  Sept.  2, 1768 ;  graduated  at  Brown  Unirersity  in 
1787,  and  immediately  became  a  tutor  in  ttiat  institution. 
Deciding  for  the  ministry,  he  was  licensod  lo  pieach 
April  1, 1790,  and  was  on  Sept  8, 1791,  ordained  pastor 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Proridenoe,  K.  I.  He 
was  on  the  same  day  ałso  ełected  both  a  tnistee  and 
pTofessor  of  divinity  in  the  college,  and  in  July,  1792, 
became  president.  Hia  pastorał  relations  he  aevefed 
September  8, 1792.  In  1802  he  accepted  tbe  pi^den- 
cy  of  Union  College;  and  in  1804,  the  newly-estab- 
liahed  South  Carolina  College  having  chosen  him  for  its 
first  president,  he  heeded  the  cali,  in  the  hope  that  a 
Southern  cłimate  woułd  iroproye  his  health,  which  had 
łiecome  much  impaired.    Over  this  institution  lia  eon- 
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tinaed  to  preńde,  with  almost  unpreeedented  populaiity, 
until  his  death,  Jime  4, 1820.  Dr.  Maxcy  w«i  one  of 
tbe  most  acoompUshed  pulpit  oniton  aod  scholan  this 
oountiy  hMB  produoed.  He  vas  well  yened  in  philology, 
criticłsni,  metophyńcfl,  logie,  politics,  morale,  end  phi- 
kMophy.  His  character  was  very  amiable  and  his  piety 
aincere.  His  death  was  tbat  of  the  belieyer  in  Jesus, 
and  his  memoiy  is  widely  reyered.  He  puUisbed  a 
large  namber  of  sermons,  addresses,  orations,  etc.,  which 
after  his  deatb  wero  gathered  in  a  yolome,  entitled  Tke 
Literary  Bemamt  of  the  Rev,  Jonathan  Maxeyy  D.D^ 
•PtMa  J/aiiotro/JU»Lf/e,byBomeo£lton,D.D.  The 
moet  yalued  of  bis  publications  were  his  sennons  on  the 
ezistence  of  God,  freqaently  republished.  8ee  Spragoe, 
AmwU,  yi,  297;  ChritUan  Revitw,  yoL  ix;  AUibone, 
2>tef.^ri^.  oimI  i4mcr.il tt/Aori, 8. y.;  DtiJtA,  Diet,  Amer. 
£iog,B,Y. 

MazentloB.    See  Constantine. 

Mazfield,  Thomas,  a  noted  early  Methodist  lay- 
preacher,  flourished  in  tlie  latter  part  of  the  ISth  cen- 
tury.  He  was  one  of  Wesley^s  oonyerts  at  Bristol,  and 
was  appointed  to  pray  and  expound  the  Scriptures,  bat 
not  to  preach,  at  the  Foundery,  in  London,  during  Mr. 
Wesley^s  absence.  Maxfield,  howeyer,  being  a  yoang 
man  of  **  much  fenrency  of  spirit,  and  mighty  in  the 
Scriptures,"  greatly  edified  the  people,  who,  assembling 
in  yast  crowds,  and  listening  with  eamest  attention,  in- 
sensibly  led  him  to  deyiate  from  this  restriction  and 
b^n  to  preach.  Wesley  was  informed  of  this  iciegn- 
larity,  and  hastened  to  London  in  alarm  to  check  falm, 
his  prejudices  for  ''Church  order"  being  etill  strong. 
The  mother  of  Wesley  counselled  him  to  hear  Bf  axfield 
preach  before  leproying  hiita,  addiiig,  "But  take  care 
what  you  do  respecting  tbat  young  man ;  he  Lb  as  surcly 
called  of  God  to  preach  as  you  are."  Wesley  heard  him, 
and,  his  prejudices  yielding  to  the  power  of  trutb,  he 
objected  no  longer.  Thus  Maxfield  became  the  ńnt  of 
the  innumerable  itideiantlay-preachers,  whohaye  spread 
the  Gospel  thronghout  the  world  morę  sucoessfuUy  than 
any  other  dass  of  the  Christian  community.  Wesley 
promoted  his  welfare  in  eyery  way,  introduced  him  in 
London  to  a  social  position  superior  to  his  birth,  by 
which  he  was  enabled  to  make  an  advautageous  mar- 
riage,  and  obtained  ordination  for  him  in  Ireland  from 
the  bishop  of  Londonderr^',  who  fayored  Wesley  in  that 
country.  Maxfield  was  preaent  at  the  first  Methodist 
Conference,  which  was  held  at  tbe  Foundery,  London, 
June  25, 1774.  Maxfie]d  also  attended  the  Ibird  Con- 
ference assembled  at  Bristol,  May,  1746.  He  shared  the 
persecution  to  which  tbe  followers  of  Wesley  were  sub- 
jectcd ;  was  at  one  time  seized  and  impńsoned  for  tbe 
king'8  senrice,  tbrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  offered  to 
the  commander  of  a  ship  of  war.  In  1768,  during  a  re- 
yiral  in  London,  great  excitement  was  próduced  by  an 
honest  madman,  Bell,  formerly  a  llfe-guardsroan,  who 
had  become  a  local  preacher,  and  supposed  that  he  had 
performed  a  miraculous  cure.  Possessing  morę  enthu- 
siasm  than  judgment,  he  became  fanatical  in  public 
meetings,  and  greatly  excited  his  hcarera.  He  unfor- 
tunately  obtained  much  influence  over  Maxfleld — the 
latter  was  not  naturally  an  enthusiast— and  madę  him 
a  companion  in  his  fanatidsm.  Both  the  Wesleys 
conyersed  with  Maxfield  on  the  subject,  telling  him 
what  they  disliked  in  his  conduct.  In  some  matters 
he  had  Ueen  unjustly  blamed,  in  others  he  promised 
to  change;  the  eyil,  howeyer,  was  not  remedied,  but 
seemed  rather  to  increase.  Then  Mr.  Wesley  wrote  a 
long  letter  to  Maxfield,  pUunly  telling  him  of  the  enors 
of  his  preaching  and  conduct,  and  of  its  tendcncy  to- 
wards  a  separation  from  tbe  Wesleyans.  The  doctrines 
adyocated  by  Maxtield  and  Bell  were  erroneous,  inas- 
much  as  they  taught  that  a  person  sayed  from  sin  need 
not  examine  himself,  need  not  pray  in  pńyate,  need  only 
belieye;  that  bdieeinff  makes  man  perfecta  and  that  the 
pure  in  heart  cannot  fali  from  grace.  They  said  no  one 
thus  sayed  oould  be  taught  by  any  one  who  was  not. 


They  were  thns  led  to  oonsider  themselyes  the  only 
peiBons  really  capable  of  interpreting  the  Gospel  and 
ąualified  to  teach  it,  and  soon  regarded  themselyes  as 
inspired,  mistaking  the  workings  of  their  own  imsgina- 
tions  for  the  yoioe  of  the  Spirit,  and  neglecting  knowl- 
edge,  reason,  and  wisdom  generally.  Maxfield  finally 
decided  to  separata  from  Mr.  Wesley,  and  aoooidingly 
gaye  up  his  work  at  the  Fomideiy,  and  took  with  him 
one  hundied  and  seyenty  persona  who  had  embraced  the 
Wesleyan  cause.  He  now  opened  an  independent  chapel, 
and  preached  for  twenty  years.  Towards  the  cloee  of 
Maxfield's  life,  Wesley,  in  his  trayels  through  England, 
found  him  ńnking  luider  paralysis  and  the  weight  of 
yean,  prayed  with  him,  inyoking  God*s  blessing  on  his 
last  dayS)  and  subseąuently  preached  in  his  chapeL  See 
Steyens,  Hitt,  of  MeihodUm  (Index  in  yoL  iii) ;  Smith, 
HisU  of  Wedey  and  hit  Timei  Tyerman,  Life  of  Weaky 
(see  kidex  in  yoL  iii). 

"Uffa^yltnlan       See  DlOCLSnAR. 

Mazlmianista,  a  considerable  party  among  the 
Donatbts  ^ho  separated  from  the  main  body  of  that 
sect,  and  arrogated  to  themselyes  the  exclu8ive  posaes- 
sion  of  those  qualitie8  of  perfection  and  infallibility  to 
which  the  whole  sect  had  madę  pretensions  when  they 
separated  from  the  Catholic  Church.    See  Donatists. 

Mazimilian  I,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  German  emperora,  the  son  and  sncoessor  of  Frederick 
III,  the  forerunner  of  Charles  Y,  was  bom  at  Neustadt, 
near  Yienna,  March  22, 1459.  In  his  nineteenth  year  he 
married  Maria,  the  only  child  and  heiress  of  Charles  the 
Bold,  dttke  of  Burgundy,  who  died  in  1492.  Maximilian 
had  hoped  to  enjoy  the  estates  of  his  lather-in-law,  but 
Louis  XI  of  France  attempted  to  seize  some  of  these  poe- 
sessłons,  and  thus  inyolved  our  German  prince  in  a  con- 
test  which,  when  it  promised  to  end  fayorably  for  Max- 
imilian,  was  snddenly  tumed  in  fayor  of  Louis  XI  by 
the  dexten>us  intrigues  of  the  latter  among  the  Nether- 
landers.  It  was  not  until  1493  that  peace  was  finally 
established  at  Senlis.  This  yery  year  his  father  the 
emperor  died,  and  Maximilian  succeeded  to  the  goyem- 
ment  of  the  yast  possessions  of  the  Teutonic  realm,  so 
soon  to  become  the  theatre  cf  one  of  the  greatest  revo- 
lutions  the  world  bas  erer  been  called  upon  to  witness 
— the  Reformation  of  the  16th  oentuiy— an  eyent  that 
was  ushered  in  just  as  Maximilian  himself  was  fast 
fading  as  the  shades  of  eyening.  In  1494  the  newly- 
crowned  emperor  married  Bianca  Sforza,  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  Milan,  which  alliance  gaye  risc  to  a  suocession 
of  wan  in  Italy.  Shortly  afler  he  Joined  the  League  of 
Cambray,  formed  between  pope  Julius  II,  Ferdinand  of 
Spain.  and  Louis  XII  of  France,  against  the  Yenetians; 
but  that  republic  haying  soon  afler  become  recouciled 
to  the  pope,Maximilian  joined  the  so-called  Holy  Leaguo 
between  England,  Spain,  Yenice,  and  the  pope,  in  oppo- 
sition  to  the  French,  who  were  sigually  defeated  by  the 
forces  of  Henry  YIII  and  the  emperor  in  the  "  battle  of 
the  spurs,"  near  Guinegate  (1518).  The  ascension  of 
Francis  I  to  the  throne  of  France  somewhat  mcdified 
matters  in  fayor  of  the  French.  The  new  king  of  the 
Franks  captured  Milan,  and  compelled  Maximilian  to 
giye  up  Yerona  to  the  Yenetians  for  200,000  ducats.  By 
the  treaty  of  Basie  (1499)  he  had  been  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge  the  independence  of  Switzeriand.  Though 
thus  unsucoessful  in  his  wars,  he  had  the  fortunę  to  see 
tbe  hereditary  dominions  of  his  house  increased  during 
his  reign  by  seyeral  peaceful  additions;  and  the  mar- 
riage  of  his  son  Philip  with  the  infanta  Juana,  and  of 
his  daughter  Margaret  with  the  infant  Juan  of  Spain, 
led  to  the  subseąuent  union  of  Spain  with  Austria, 
while  the  marriage  of  two  of  his  grandchildren  with 
the  son  and  daughter  of  Ladislaus,  king  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia,  brought  both  these  kingdoms  to  the  Aus- 
trian  monarchy.  The  closing  actiyity  of  his  reign  was 
displayed  against  the  riidng  beresy.  Luther  had  just 
come  forward  and  attacked  Tetzel  (1517),  and,  as  Lcó  X 
was  indined  to  make  light  of  the  opposition  of  the  Uttle 
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ti(f,  and  penuided  hini  (ohetd  IhiadiSlculty  u">qae>- 
tion  whieh  yttl  dividing  Germinj-."  But  in.  [fae  Tery 
feai  in  wbich  Che  ducuwion  aE  LĆipzic  cune  off  Maxi- 
iDiliui  died  (1Ó19),  uiiL  ieh  it  fot  hU  łuccewr  Cbuta 
V  to  further  che  ciuae  of  Frutalintiam  by  ■  blind  t>ba- 
dience  to  Łbe  dictitee  o(  ui  incompetent  Kołtun  pouiifl^ 
HutimiUin  1  wtu  ■  libero!  patnm  of  litanliue,  ud 
leBTnrd  men  wen  greslly  encouriged  by  bim.  Indeed 
he  wu  hinuelf  ta  ■uCtior,  produciiig  Mveril  worka  in 
proM  uid  Ytne.  See  Uegewiich,  Gaci,  d.  Rtgitnag 
AHaimUiaiu  mWi;  new  ed.  LeipK.  1818);  Hallaua, 
GacLiLKaurTi  ilaiimUiaa  (1850);  Klllprel, /TuHer 
Maiimitim  I  (BcrL  1864) ;  LichDt»irsk7,  Cack.  d.  Hataa 
Hab^Hirg;  Yebie,  Utmoirt  of  Atut>-ia,  i,  2-38;  Coie, 
IM.  of  Ike  Bonie  of  A  lufrui,  i,  378  sq. ;  Koblrtuacb, 
Bul.  of  Gemtms,  p.  234  aq. 

MazimlUan  II,  emperor  of  Auatria,  aon  oT  cmpe- 
roT  Fenlinand  I,  and  dS  Aniu  of  Hungąry,  was  bom  al 
YUniis  Aug.  1, 1627.     Ile  wu  educatcd  in  Spain  bv 
Charles  V;  u>oit  put  ia  the  war  oTSmalcald  (IM4-48) 
agaittat  the  French;  becwne  viceroy  of  Spaia  in  1549; 
on  hia  return  to  Germany,  about  1551,  he  nuds  the 
treaty  of  Paaaau,  and  in  1552  becaiue  goTenior  of  Hun- 
gąry.    InSepterober,  1562,be  waicrownedkingorBo- 
bemia;  elwted  king  of  Komę  M  Franklort  in  Kovei)i- 
ber  oC  tbe  ume  year;  king  of  Uungary  at  Preiburg  in 
1563;  and  linally  wiceceded  hia  father  u  emperoi  t>r 
Germany  in  Jidy,  15t>4.     He  madc  war  againat  the 
Turki,  in  Htmgary,  until  łóti7,  but  afterwarda  reigncd 
in  peace.    During  hia  youth  bia  preceptiir,  Wolfgang 
Sliefel,  had  madę  bim  aoiuainted  witb  the  Pioteitant 
leneta,  and  he  ahowed  himaelf  favoTable  lo  tbe  Refur- 
mation,  living  on  vecy  friendly  lenne  with  the  Trotes- 
umt  princea  (Fiaher,  niii.  ofdie  Reformalion  { N.  Y.  1873, 
8vo],  p.  423).    ¥bC  be  did  not  allow  their  doctriuea  free 
acope  throughoDt  hia  empire,  as  tbo  majority  in  the 
Btatea  waaoppoiied  to  it^and  [hei'ioteatantatbemiielTee, 
divided  into  Luthenin«  and  CalviniBta,  nerę  engaged  in 
Miife  with  each  other.    Froro  the  manuer  in  whicb  be 
aooght  tbe  friendahip  and  alliance  of  Roinish  princes,  it 
miut  ippear  that  HaximiUan  H  neyer  allowed  hia  pri- 
vate  consictiona  to  rule  bim  ta  ■  monarcb,  but  tbat  all 
waa  nudę  aub«ervient  to  tbe  inlereala  of  tbe  empire. 
Some  will  even  have  it,  u  Vebse  (eee  below),  that  he 
wBi  at  t>ne  tima  ■  convert  to  the  Pnleatant  religion 
(comp.  Baker,  fJccUt.  Hiil.  ii,  211).    Ile,  bowever,  grant- 
ed  the  Protestanta  in  1568  liberty  to  wonbip  God 
according  lo  their  conadence  throughaut  Austria, 
and  commiasioned  D.  Chytrcus  lo  draw  up  a  Prot' 
estont  liturgy  for  Aiiatiia.     Although  be  vaa  op- 
posed  to  tbe  Jeaiuta,  and  aubjecled  (hem  to  many 
Teatrictinna,  he  yet,  by  hii  lolention,  permitted  Ihem 
acceBB  and  great  influence  in  bia  own  family.     He  \(n^ 
lUed  OcL  la,  1576.     See  J.  F.  Miller,  Kputula  Fer-  ■>    - 
(fiwtrutt  [  tt  M.II  (Pe»th,  1808)!  Kocb,  «!«*«  t. 
Gach.  U.  II  (LeipŁ  1857-61);  Hanke,  HiloTiteh- 
polilitdierZeittchr.  ^\>l32,p.  278  aą.);  and  the  aame 
reprinledinflmfM^  (.■!«(■*.  (1868),  voL  vi;  Bernard 
Baupach,  Erang.  Oalenric/i,  voL  i  and  ii;  Lcbrel, 
M<igtiim  t.  Grbraiich  d.  Slaalm  and  KirchtngrtcA. 
<Ulni,i;85),VDLixi  Haurenbrecher,  in  S.Tbcl'a  hilor. 
ZalMcirifi,  1862,  p.  851  aq. ;  E.  Reimann,  in  the  anme 
joumal,lBOli,p.l«q.;  Coxt,Uul.n/llK HounnfAtit- 
Iria,  ii,  4  aq.:  \-ehK,Mmoirt  oflhe  Iłowie  e/ASMlria,  i, 
217łq.;Fierer.  t'mrirKi^Lcn!lvii,xi,29;  Henog,  Btal- 
KaaiLlop.  ix.  2(14. 

Mazimin  I,Ji;[.iuB  Vł(Rtis,IioDiBnemperor,waa  a 
nalJTe  of  Thraee,  and  a  shepherd  in  his  youtb.  His 
flne  figurp.  areat  heigbl,  and  sirength  attiaeteil  the  itolice 
of  the  emperiir  Severu»,  who  enrolled  bim  in  hia  guarda. 
Hasimin  ailTanceil  rapidly,  but  diii  not  aen'e  under 
Hther  MacrinuB  or  Ueliogabaliia.  During  Ihc  reign  of 
Atesander  .Seyerus  be  came  lo  Korne,  was  madę  senator 
and  chief  of  a  newly-formed  legion,  look  an  active  part 
in  the  wara  against  tbe  Peraians  and  AUemans,  and  soon 
gainctl  ^reac  influence  ovei  ihe  aoldiera.    Wben  Alex- 


penons  were  eiecuted.  He  alao  oppoaed  Chriatiaoilr. 
and  paiticulaily  peraecnted  the  bi^iopa  wbo  had  beca 
moac  favoed  by  Aleiander.  About  the  aame  time  anaic 
eartliąuakeg  occuired  in  Ihe  empire,  particulacly  in  Cap- 
padocia,  and  tbe  peopLe  becarae  enraged  againat  tbe 
Christiana,  wbom  tticy  accused  of  bcing  the  cauae  of 
all  the  evilswhich  befell  łbem,  and  tbe  empcior  alknied 
free  acope  to  all  baitiańtia  Ibe  people  choae  lo  inlfin 
011  tbem.  The  perBecution,  indeed,  bioke  out  cnly  in 
some  pana  ot  tbe  empire,  so  that  Christiana  conld  Ore 
beforeit;  but  as  the  Chriatiana  hadof  lalebecome  used 
lo  toleration,  thia  andden  vińtation  ot  peraecution  fell 
Beveiely  upoo  their  heada,  and  caused  much  suffeiiiig 
(comp.  £uaebiua,£«iu.i/ł(f:Ti,!8;  Finnilian,  in  Cypr. 
lip.lb;OtigfB,Ctmmnl.ii,MaU.zxir,9).  Fuiallybia 
BoUiers,  liiedof  his  cyranny  and  cnielty,  murdoed  bim, 
together  with  bis  son.  at  Aąaileia,  Uanb,  228.  łlai> 
imin  was  only  regretted  by  the  inbabitaots  of  Thn» 
and  Pannonia,  wbo  were  proud  of  łuTing  au  empentr  <tf 
tbeir  own ;  tbe  other  pana  of  the  empire  rejiuced  orer 
his  deatb.  The  legendary  poc^  of  tbe  lOtb  cenio- 
ry  asaigna  to  tbe  reign  of  Maiimin  tbe  fabulooa  nm- 
lyrdom  of  Sl.Urmila,  a  Britiab  princcsa,  aod  ha  «■»• 
pany  of  eleven  thouaand  (according  to  otfaen,  ten  thoo- 
aaud)  virgina,  who,  on  their  lelum  from  a  pilgrimage  lo 
Korne,  were  murdered  by  beathena  in  Ihe  neigbborbood 
of  Cologne.  "Tbia  incredible  number  haa  pmbably 
arisen  from  tbe  Diiainterprecation  of  aa  ioscriptioo,  lika 
'  Unula  et  Undecimilla'  (wbich  occura  in  an  old  miad 
of  Ihe  Sorbonne),  nr '  Urania  et  XI  M.  V.,  L  e.  Martyrta 
Virgin»,  whicb,  by  subatit  uting  mUlia  fot  nartynt,  ynt 
iucreaaed  lYom  elevfn  msrtyrs  to  eleroi  Ihoiuand  ńr- 
gios.  Some  bistorians  place  the  fact,  whlch  srems  to 
form  tbe  basis  of  thia  legend,  in  conneciim  with  tbe 
retieat  of  the  Huns  after  tbe  battle  of  Cbaloni.  451' 
(Schaff).  See  Ilenog,  lUal-EneyfIop.  ix,  207 ;  Smith, 
Dkt.  of  Grrrl:  and  Aomnn  Btograpliy  and  Mythohgj,  a, 
98S;  Stbatr,  CAur^AtfiK.  i,  170;  Uieseler,  AcduHuriEoI 
^trtory,  i,  115. 


^iTawImtn  U,  D  AZ  A,  Roroin  em  penr,  waa  Miginalty 
anlUyrian  peasBnt,wboaervedin  the  Boman  armie,  and 
waa  raised  by  Galerins,  who  was  bis  telalife,  to  tbe  rauk 
of  milttaiy  tribune,  and  laatly,  A.D.  S03,  at  tbe  time  of 
tbe  abdication  of  Oincielian  and  ftlaumUn,  to  Ihe  dig- 
nity  of  CieBar,  receiTing  for  bis  share  tbe  goremnient 
of  .Syria  and  KgypL  After  the  death  uf  Gateriua,inSll. 
Mazimin  and  Liciniua  divided  his  dominiou  betweea 
them.  and  Haiimin  obtained  the  wbole  of  the  Aś- 
alie  proYincea.  Boib  be  and  Lidnina  bełuTcd  ungrate- 
fuUj- towards  the  family  of  Galeii  os,  their  commou  ben- 
efaclor.  Yaleria,  tbedanghter  of  Diocłeiian  and  widów 
of  (ialerius,  hsying  escaped  from  lieinius  into  the  do- 
miniona  of  Maiimin,  the  latier  offered  to  many  her, 
and  on  bci  lefutal  baniahed  her  with  ber  motber  into 
ibe  deserta  of  Syiia.    He  gaioed  BDcnf  iable  iratoiia^ 
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hf  bił  •ev(rity  bnrarda  bił  CbriaCian  niĄteU,  ind  nade 
war  igiinit  Ihe  ArmenianL  Aiwwwu'  luTing  breken 
out  between  Lidnina  uid  Misimin,  tha  Uttcr  MlT(nc«i 
aa  (u  u  Adriaoople,  but  was  dafeaMd,  fled  inio  Ańa,  and 
died  of  poiwn  at  Tamu  in  81S — Emgluli  Cfclap.  i.  v. 


Cala  of  Miitmln  II. 


Mudnrat  Alecahurinits,  called  aLw  the  Cgnie 
Pkiloiophrr,  wał  barn  in  tbe  fourth  ccntury,  in  AleKsn- 
dna,  orChiiMun  paienCa  of  rank.  He  unitcd  the  failh 
of  Ul  orthodos  believ-er  with  the  appcaranee  and  con- 
ducc  of  a  cynie  pbilosopher,  and  waa  greatly  nspected 
b;  Ihe  leading  theologian*  of  the  on1iodox  party. 
Athanauas,  in  a  letter  wiitteo  about  A.U.  S71  (Kpiil. 
ad  Maiim.  PhOatopL  in  Opp.  i,  917,  etc.,  ed.  BenedicL), 
complimenta  him  on  a  wotk  wntlen  in  defeoce  of  the 
orthodos  faith.  Tillemont  and  the  Renediccine  editor 
of  tha  works  of  Grą^ry  Nazianien  (.Ifoninim  ad  Orat. ' 
x»),  misled  by  tha  virulent  invecliT»  of  thal  father, 
attempt  to  distin^iłh  between  thii  Manitnug  and  tbe 
one  to  whoni  Alhananui  wroCe,  fot  the  reawn  that 
Athanaiim  lould  nCTer  hava  approred  of  »  wonbleM  a  ; 
chancur.  They  aleo  disdnguish  him  from  the  Maxi-  i 
mna  to  whom  Baiil  the  (jreat  addreiKd  a  letter  (A>i.  41, 1 
Fari«,  1839)  in  lemii  of  (creat  respect,  diacnaung  ume  ' 
pointa  of  doctrine,  and  aaliciting  a  riaiC  from  him  i  but ! 
they  an  not  ancoessful  in  eitber  caae.  The  Maxiniua  i 
Scholaidcua,  howeyer,  ID  whom  Basil  abo  mote  (£jt.  I 
13),  waa  a  diSerent  penon.  In  A.D.  374,  during  the  ! 
icign  of  the  emperor  Yalena,  io  the  pertKution  cirried  j 
on  by  Luciu*,  Arian  patriacch  of  Aleiandria,  Mutimua  I 
wa9  barbirously  aconrged  and  banished  to  the  Oanis,  on  I 
■ocount  of  his  zeal  for  orthodoxy,  and  the  alieitty  with 
whieh  be  aided  thoae  anduring  the  aune  petsecutiona 
(Gregory  Naiianien,  Orał.  xxe,  c  13,  U).  He  waa  re- 
leaaed  at  the  end  of  fout  yeari,  probably  on  tbe  deach 
of  Valen»;  and  it  was  hwu  afterthis  event  thaC  hc  pre- 
aented  to  the  emperor  (iratian  it  Hilan  his  work  De 
Fide,  writUn  againM  the  Alians  (compaie  Jeiome,  IM 
yirit  lUiulr.  c  127).  He  wiote  alao  against  otber  here- 
tics,  bat  whether  io  the  same  work  ot  in  anotlier  ia  not 
certainly  knom ;  and  be  dispated  ably  against  the  hea- 
thens.  Ha  appeais  to  have  retumed  from  MiUn  and 
Tiiited  Conatantinople,  where  (Jregoiy  Naiianzen  had 
jost  been  madę  patriaich,  A.D.  379.  Gregury  received 
him  with  the  greateat  honor,  and  prononnced  an  ora- 
tiott  (Orał.  xxb)  in  hia  praise,  whera  his  watm  panegy- 
riea  cause  the  cnmmendations  of  Athanagius  and  Baall  to 
aeem  eiceedingly  tatne.  He  welcomod  him  at  his  table, 
tceated  him  with  much  cnnHdence  and  legard,  but  was  ' 
Bu1isequently  giievaus1y  disappointed  in  him.  Whether 
in  Ihe  succeeding  erents  Maximua  was  biniself  ambi- 
tioDi  OT  merely  the  tool  of  others,  doee  not  appear. 
Profltinj;  by  the  tickncn  of  Gregon-.  and  supported  by 
■orne  Egyptian  ecclesiastica,  aent  by  Peter,  pairiarch  of 
AleKandria,  under  wboae  gnidanee  they  profeased  to 
act,  Ha^imus  waa  ordained,  during  the  night,  patri- 
arch  of  Conatantinople,  in  the  place  of  Gregory,  whose 
clection  had  not  been  perlbcUy  canonicaL  Thia  bold 
proceeding  gieatly  eicdted  the  indignation  of  tha  peo- 
ple,  with  whom  Oregory  waa  popular.  The  emperor 
Tbeodosins,  ta  whom  tbe  usurper  applied,  ahowing  him 
no  faror,  the  latter  wilhdrew  to  Aiesandria,  fiom 
wbenca  he  waa  apeedily  eipelled  by  hia  patron  Peter 
(aee  Gregniy  Nazianien,  Carmea  dt  Vi/a  na,  vai.  7fiO- 
1029).  Tha  realgnation  of  Gregory  did  not  benefit 
Hasiraua.  Hia  eleclloii  waa  declarRl  nnll  ind  void  by 
the  aecond  generał  conncil,  and  the  preabyienwhom  he 
bad  orduned  weie  dedared  not  Eo  be  preahytera  (_C(tH- 
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can.S,  seo.Dionya.Biiginini;  Crrpilal 
e,  sec.  laidor.  Meroat;  apud  CoHeil.  toL  i,  tA  SOS,  810, 
ed.  Hanlonin).  He  atteropted  again  to  asaert  his  claima 
to  tbe  patriarchate  j  bnt,  tfaongh  tbe  Italian  biabopa 
Memed  IncUnod  for  a  time  to  accoiid  bia  elNirłs,  he  met 
with  no  pennaneDt  loecen.  The  inTectives  of  Gregory 
Nasianzen  againat  Haximna  (Carmma,  tee.  Dt  Viia 
ma,  L  c;  /•  /nrŃliw,  va.  18,  et<\;  /■  MamBUaii)  were 
wtitten  aflct  tbeir  atroggla  fbt  Uw  palfianbate,  and 
eootrast  scniagly  with  hia  Ibnner  piaiaes  in  hia  twen^- 
fitth  Oration,  to  wbich  aome  of  Grcgory'B  admirera,  Io 
Gonceal  the  inooniiatency,  pre<jxed  Ihe  name  of  Heron 
OT  Hero  (/■  Laadfm  Heroau;  Jerome,  Dt  Virii  IlbilT. 
I.  c),  which  it  nill  bears.  The  work  of  Maniinna,  De 
FiAi,  which  ia  well  spoken  of  by  Jerome,  is  loet.  (See 
Athenas,  Basil,  Gregory  Nazianien,  Jerome,  1.  c.;  Sozo- 
men,//.  A.  rii.e,  cum  noLTaleST  Tiilemont,  JfM>?>re«, 
iz,  448,  etc ;  Care,  Hia.  LiU.  ad  ano.  S80,  i,  378,  ed.  Oje- 
ford,  174(t-4i ;  Fabrieiua,  BibL  Graca,  iii,  620).— Smith, 
Did.  ijT.  and  Rom.  Biag.  vdL  ii,  s.v. 

MazimilB  CoNł^ESsaii,  a  leading  champion  of  or- 
thodoxy  in  the  Monotbelite  controi-eray  (q.  y.\  was 
tnrn  at  Conatantinople  in  660.  At  an  eaiiy  age  be  be- 
came  priTate  aecretary  to  the  emperor  Hetacliua,  bat, 
deeiding  (br  the  ecdesiastic  stale,  he  reaigned  thia  posi- 
lion,  and  in  SBO  enteied  the  monastery  of  Cbrysopolis 
(Scutari),  near  Constantinople,  and  In  a  ahort  limę  be- 
come  ila  abbot.  The  dangers  which  ihrealened  the 
State  at  tbe  time  induced  the  emperor  to  attempt  a 
reronciliation  between  theparties  engagedin  IheHono- 
phyaite  eonuweray  (q.  v.),  by  meana  of  a  compromise, 
which  declared  that  Chriat  had  aceorapliahed  the  work 
of  ledemption  by  dk  mantfestaljon  of  hia  will  aa  the 
God-min,  (juę  Śioftpirj  iyipytif).  The  patriarcha 
Sergius,  of  Conatantinople,  and  Cynis,  of  Alezandiia, 
as  heads  of  the  contending  partiea,  agceed  in  8SB  to 
unito  on  this  rortanla,  and  many  of  tbe  Honophymle 
faction  retnmed  to  the  Church:  but  aeireral  of  the  oi^ 
thndox  oppoaed  tbe  comptomiee  atrongly,  aa  practically 
endornng  Monophyaile  riewa.  With  a  Tiew  to  put  an 
end  to  Iheae  troutjea,  the  emperor  in  689  pubiiałied  an 
edict,  dnown  as  the  Edhait  (q.  v.),  which  prohitóled  all 
controremea  on  the  ąueation  whether  in  Christ  were 
one  or  two  operaUnna,  bnt  wbich  itaelf  plainly  incul- 
caled  the  doctrine  of  one  wilL  Maiimns,  who  had  in 
the  mean  time  removed  to  AMea,  now  enloed  tbe  lista 
in  defenco  of  the  ortbodoi  tIcw,  and  nnequiTDcaIly  re- 
aialed  all  attempla  ło  undermine  the  faith  oirtbe  Chorch. 
Hia  coone  was  faTored  by  Gregorioa  (or  6aorgiua),tbe 
prefect  of  North  Africa,  who  aonght  an  opportonity  W 
renoance  hia  allegianee  to  the  Byzantine  couit;  and 
under  hia  pmlection  Manmus  exerted  himMlf  to  the 
nimoet  to  eombat  the  many  hereaies  which  were  then 
rilb,  manifeMing  a  apecisl  leal  against  tbe  Honophynte 
Severiana  in  Egypt  and  Ciete,  and  against  (he  Hono- 
thelitea.  Hia  discuaaton  wiih  Pyrrhua,  tbe  patriareh 
of  Conatantinople,  who  had  fled  Io  Giegonua  on  beuig 
charged  with  complicitT  in  the  mnrder  of  the  emperor 
Conetantine,  waa  held  in  July,  A.D.  645,  and  resulted  in 
the  aignal  triutnph  of  Maximus.  The  recorda  of  thia 
diaputation  bełong  to  tbe  most  intcreating  wrilinga  of 
the  Monolheliw  eontrołeray.  In  ihe  foHowing  yeai 
the  bisbops  of  Africa  and  tlie  netgbboring  ialea,  infln- 
encedby  Maximus,held  a  numberofaynods  which  eon- 
demned  Monotheiitiem,  and  called  on  Theodore,  biahop 
of  Komę,  lo  auppon  their  Tiews  with  hia  authnrily. 
MaiimuB  now  went  to  Romę,  accompanied  by  Pyrrhns, 
who  fomaliy  recanled  hia  late  ojHnions,  and  waa  recog~ 
nised  by  Ibe  pope  as  the  rightfiil  pairiarch  of  Constan- 
tinople; and  tbns  a  coalition  in  the  inlereata  of  orth<^ 
doiy  waa  formed  which  promiaed  ■  complele  triumph. 
But  Haximus  waa  the  oniy  diainterested  party  lo  the 
agieemenŁ  Gregoriaa  fell  in  a  battle  with  tho  8an- 
cena  in  A.D.  847 ;  Pyrrhus  haatened  to  take  back  hia 
recantation,  and  to  make  his  peace  with  the  emperor ; 
and  the  pope,  disappointed  in  the  hope  of  aedng  his  lu- 
premaey  recogniaed  in  the  East  aa  well  as  in  the  Weat, 
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anathematized  him.  Maximu8  was  again  oompeUed  to 
confine  hia  labora  to  controvenial  writings.  He  was 
now  recogniaed  at  the  imperial  coort  aa  the  soal  of  the 
opposition ;  aiid  when  he  resiated  the  edict  of  Constans 
II,  promulgated  in  A.D.  648,  and  known  aa  the  Typus 
(q.  v.)i  Gregorius,  an  enyoy  of  the  Byzantine  oourt,  did 
not  disdain  to  seek  him  in  his  celi,  and  attempt  to 
shake  his  finnness.  The  monk,  howerer,  refosed  to 
make  any  concessions,  sińce  he  regarded  that  edict  as 
degrading  Christ  to  the  level  of  a  being  without  will 
OT  energy,  and  dcnied  the  right  of  the  emperor  to  inter- 
fere  in  dogmatic  ąaestions.  On  the  acoession  of  Martin 
I,  Maximus,  morę  than  any  others,  induced  that  pope  to 
convene  the  first  synod  of  the  Lateran  (in  649);  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  originated  the  resolu- 
tions  there  adopted,  which  condemned  Monothelitism 
and  the  imperial  edicL  Thereafter  Maximus  entered  a 
cloister,  and  we  lose  tracę  of  the  detailed  record  of  his 
life.  We  mect  him  again  when  apprehended,  ander  or- 
dera  from  Constantinople,  perhaps  at  the  same  time  as 
pope  Martin  I,  and  brought  to  trial  in  6^.  The  pro- 
ceedings  (of  which  the  records  are  quite  fuli)  show  that 
the  aim  of  the  emperor  was  simply  to  secure  his  ap- 
proTal  of  the  nnroCf  aa  a  meaaure  in  the  interests  of 
peace ;  but  the  monk  remained  firm,  and  declared  with 
tears  that  the  only  means  of  securing  peace  was  the 
recall  of  that  instrument.  Hence  the  treatment  he  re- 
ceived  became  harsher;  and  when,  after  hb  third  trial, 
he  still  peraisted  in  maintaining  his  yiews,  a  synod  con- 
yened  by  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and  of  An- 
tioch  advised  the  emperor  to  banish  him,  and  he  was 
taken  to  the  castle  of  Bizya,  in  Thrace,  later  to  the 
monastery  of  St.  Theodore,  near  Rhegium,  and  finally  to 
Perberis.  His  exile  was  protracted  morę  than  a  year, 
during  which  period  freąuent  attempts  were  madę  by 
bishop  Theodosius  of  Ciesarea,  and  by  special  agenta  of 
the  emperor  to  induce  him  to  recant,  but  always  with- 
out suocess.  He  was  finally  condemned  to  be  scourged, 
and  to  lose  his  tongue  and  his  right  hand,  that  he  might 
no  longer  be  able  either  to  speak  or  write,  and  aHerwards 
to  be  incarcerated  in  the  castle  of  Shemari,  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Lacians,  where  he  died,  Aug.  13,  C62.  His 
influence,  however,  continued  to  be  fclu  A  few  yean 
later  the  emperor  Constans  II  fell  a  Wctim  to  the  hatred 
he  had  aroused  chiefly  by  his  persecuuon  of  this  faith- 
ful  champion  of  the  Charch,  and  in  A.D.  680  the  Church 
gave  her  sanction  to  the  doctrines  so  heroically  defend- 
ed  by  this  monk  in  the  fint  Trullan  oouncil  (q.  ▼.)• 

Aa  a  writer  Maximus  is  distinguished  by  a  rare  com- 
bination  of  dialectic  power  with  mystical  profundity. 
His  mind  was  receptive  rather  than  creative,  and  in  his 
works  Hatonic  and  Aristotelian  thought,  Chalcedonian 
orthodoxy,  the  theology  of  the  Greek  fathers,  and  the 
ideas  of  a  Christian  mysticism,  which  includes  both  the 
8ubjective  asoetism  of  the  Egyptian  monks  and  the  hie- 
rarchical  tendencies  of  the  Areopagite  system,  all  meet 
and  coalesce.  The  mysticism  of  the  Pseudo-Dionysius 
exerted  the  greatest  influence  over  him,  and  from  it  he 
derived  his  principal  thoughta;  and  it  is  chiefly  be- 
cause  of  his  authority  that  the  wide-spread  influence  of 
this  system  upon  the  theology  of  the  Middle  Ages  was 
possible.  The  influence  exerted  on  Scotiis  Erigena  by 
the  writings  of  Maximu8  was  especially  important^ 
Baur  asserts  that  Erigena  merely  developed  the  ideas 
of  Maximn8,  and  commented  on  them ;  and  other  writ- 
ers  have  shown  in  detail  that  the  essential  features  of 
the  system  of  Erigena  are  drawn  from  Maximus,  and 
mediately  through  him  from  the  Areopagite.  This 
monk  thus  becomes  important  as  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween  the  ideaa  of  the  Eaat  and  West,  between  the  early 
fathen  and  the  Middle  Ages,  and  aa  a  forerunner  of 
scholasticism ;  and  in  his  genius,  character,  piety,  leam- 
ing,  literaiy  and  ecclesiaatical  influence,  as  well  aa  in 
his  eventfid  life,  he  appeare  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
Christian  thinken  and  martyra.  His  works  hare  beep. 
largely  transcribed  and  read,  but  there  is  no  complete 
edition.     Combefls  has  ^ublished  a  collection  in  two 


yolumes,  folio  (Paiis,  1675).  Catalogaea  ha^e  recoried 
the  titles  of  fihy-three,  his  letters  being  mentianed  ai 
one  work.  Of  these,  forty-eight  have  beeo  printedL 
They  may  be  daased  aa  exegetical,  which  ticat  the 
Scriptures  in  allegorical  styk;  commoitaries  on  the 
Church  fathers ;  dogmatico-polemical ;  mofal  and  asoet- 
ic;  epistolaiy;  and  miscellaneooai  He  la  oommemora- 
ted  in  the  Latin  Church  Aug.  18 ;  by  the  Grpek  Churdi 
Jan.  21.  See  Herzog,  Real-EmyUep^  xx,  1 14  8q. ;  Wet- 
zer  und  Welte,  Kircken-Lez,  xii,  783  są. ;  Kurtz,  Ckmrrk 
ffist,  i,  205  Bq.;  Hardwick,  Hist,  oftke  Middle  Agen,  ^ 
72  Bq. ;  Gieseler,  Ecclet,  HiiL  i,  866  Bq. ;  Milman,  Hitt.  of 
Lat,  Chriitiamty,  ii,  274  Bq. ;  Neander,  łiitf.  o/Ckrutiam 
DogmtUj  ii,  423  są.;  Smith,  DicL  o/Grtek  ami Rotmim 
Biog.  and  MytkoL  a.  y.    (G.  M.) 

M«x1innii  THE  Greek,  a  celebrated  peraonage  in 
Russian  Church  history,  was  bom  at  Arta,  in  Albania, 
towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  After  atudring 
at  Paris,  Florence,  and  othcr  cities  then  distinguished 
as  seats  of  leaming,  he  took  the  monastic  vowa  at  the 
clobter  of  Mount  Athos.  The  grand-duke  Yaasili  Irano- 
yitch,  haringf  reąuested  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
to  send  two  persons  to  arrange  and  describe  a  vast  num- 
ber  of  Greek  manuscripts  and  books  that  had  recentlr 
been  discorered  in  some  part  of  the  palące,  Blasiraui 
was  selected,  and  accordingly  set  out  for  Mosoow.  He 
was  directed  by  Yassili  to  cxamine  the  books,  and  to  9e> 
lect  such  as  were  most  dc8erving  of  publication ;  but  as 
he  was  then  whoUy  ignorant  of  the  Slavonic  tongue. 
he  had  flnt  to  prepare  a  Latin  venton,  which  waa  aAer- 
wards  rendered  bv  othera  into  Slavonian.  It  waa  thns 
that  the  tran^lations  of  a  Psalter  with  a  eommentary, 
and  ChryBostom'8  Ilotnilie*  on  St.  John,  were  prodoced. 
Dtoirous  of  retuming  to  his  conveut,  it  was  only  at  the 
instances  of  the  Czar,  who  wished  him  to  reyiae  the  ear- 
lier  translated  books  of  the  Greek  Church,  that  he  de- 
cided  to  remaiu,  and  he  then  undertook  thia  taśtk,  for 
which  he  was  now  ąualified  by  a  successful  mastery  of 
the  SIavonian.  The  diligence  with  which  he  execu)ed 
it,  resulting  in  many  correct  ions,  tended  howerer  only 
to  raise  up  numerous  eneroies  against  him,  aroong  the 
rest  Daniel  the  metropolitan.  But  what  morę  immedi- 
ately  tended  to  his  disgrace  was  the  firmness  with  which 
he  opposed  Yassiirs  diyorce  from  his  fir^t  wife,  Salome 
(on  account  of  barrenness),  and  his  marriage  with  the 
princcss  Helena  Gliński  (comp.  Duncan,  Hist.  ofRusńOf 
p.  850).  Maximus  was  condemned  by  a  synod,  excom- 
rounicated  as  a  heretic,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Otrotch 
monastery  at  Tyer  in  1525.  In  this  confinement  be 
was  for  some  time  treated  with  great  rigor,  though  the 
bishop  of  Tyer  interceded  for  him.  At  length  remoyed 
to  the  Monastery  of  St.  Sergius,  he  died  there  in  1556. 
A  great  nurober  of  works  by  him  are  extant,  chiefly  in 
manuscript,  on  a  yariety  of  subjects — dogmatical,  polem- 
ical,  philosophical,  etc,  from  which  considerable  infor- 
matiun  has  been  deriyed  with  regard  to  the  opinioos 
and  prejudices  of  the  clergy  and  people  in  that  age ;  nor 
was  he  at  all  timid  in  reproying  the  abuses  and  yicea  of 
the  times.  This  alone  would  account  for  the  perseco- 
tion  which  he  drew  down  upon  himaelf ;  but  after  his 
death  eyen  thosc  who  had  been  among  the  morę  yiolent 
against  him  admitted  his  innocence,  nor  was  it  long  be- 
fore  his  memoiy  came  to  be  rcganled  as  that  of  a  holy 
man  and  a  martyr. — EngUth  Cydop.  &  y.;  Roae,  Nem 
Gen,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  y. 

Mazłmtis  of  Jrrusalkm  {nitro$olymittnm9\  a 
Greek  ecclesiastical  writer,  flourished  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  2d  centur}'.  Jerome  {De  Viri»  Jlhtstr,  c  47) 
speaka  of  Maximua  as  writing  on  the  questions  of  the 
origin  of  eyil  and  the  cieation  of  matter,  and  as  haying 
liyed  undcr  the  emperors  Commodus  (A.D.  180-198)  and 
Seyerus  (A.D.  198-211),  but  he  doea  not  designate  what 
ofiice  he  held  in  the  Church,  or  whethcr  he  beld  any; 
nor  does  he  connect  him  with  any  locality.  Honońos 
of  Autun  (/>e  Scriptor,  Ecclet.  i,  47),  extraćting  from  Je- 
rome, mentiona  the  name  of  Maximinua ;  and  Rofiona^ 
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tnUsUting  from  Eusebius,  who  bas  a  brief  passage  re- 
lating  to  the  same  writer  (^.  E»  y,  27),  giyes  the  name 
in  the  same  form ;  but  it  is  probably  iocorrect.  A  Max- 
imoa,  blBbop  of  Jenualem,  Uved  in  tbe  reign  of  Antoni- 
nu9  Fina  or  fifarcns  Aurelina,  or  the  early  part  of  that  of 
Commodus,  somewhere  between  A.D.  1«56  and  A.D.  185; 
another  Maximu8  oocupied  the  same  aee  from  A.D.  185, 
and  the  suoceflaiTe  epiacopates  of  himaelf  and  8even  mus 
eemon  occupy  about  eighty  yeais,  tbe  doration  of  each 
epiaoopate  not  being  known.  Tbe  datę  of  tbis  latter 
Mazimua  of  Jenisalem  accorda  8u£Bciently  with  the  no- 
tice  in  Jerome  respecting  tbe  writer ;  but  it  is  remarka- 
ble  that  though  both  Euaebios  and  Jerome  mention  the 
bishop  (Euaebiua,  Chrome  and  Jerome,  Euteb,  Chrome, 
Interprttatio)f  they  do  not  either  of  Łbem  identify  the 
writer  with  him ;  and  it  ia  remarkable  that  in  the  list 
given  by  Euseblus  of  the  bisbops  of  Jenisalem,  in  his 
Jiutor.  EccUm,  (v,  27),  the  names  of  the  aecond  Maximus 
and  his  successor  Antoninus  do  not  appear.  It  u  uncer- 
tain,  therefore,  whether  the  writer  and  the  bishop  are 
the  same,  though  it  is  extremely  probaUe  they  were. 
The  title  of  the  work  of  Maximus  noticed  by  Jerome 
and  Eusebius  (for  the  two  questions  of  the  origin  of  evil 
aod  the  creation  of  matter  appear  to  have  been  compre- 
heoded  in  one  treatise)  was  De  Materia.  Eusebius  bas 
giren  a  long  extract  from  it  (JPrap,  Eccmg,  vii,  21,  22). 
A  portion  of  the  same  extract  is  iiiserted,  without  ac- 
knowledgment,  in  the  Dialogus  Adamantii  de  reda  in 
Deum  Fide,  or  Contra  MarciomtaSy  sect.  iv,  commonly 
attributed  to  Origen,  but  in  reality  written  long  after 
his  time.  It  is  alśo  quoted  in  the  PhUocalia,  c  24,  com- 
piled  by  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  Basil  the  Great  almost 
entirely  from  the  works  of  Origen.  In  the  inscription 
to  the  chapter  they  are  said  to  be  from  the  Prceparatio 
EoangeUca  of  Eusebius ;  and  their  being  contained  also 
in  the  supposed  work  of  Origeo,  De  Recta  Fide^  is  af- 
firmed  in  a  probably  interpolated  sentence  of  the  con> 
cluding  paragraph  of  the  chapter  (Delarue,  Opera  Orig- 
enM,  i,  800  sq.).  This  passage,  apparently  the  only  part 
of  Maximu8*s  work  which  bas  come  down  to  us,  is  given 
in  the  BUUiotheca  Patrum  of  Galland  (ii,  146),  who  iden- 
tifies  the  author  with  the  bishop,  and  gives  his  reasons 
for  so  doing  in  the  Prolegomena  to  the  volume,  c.  6  ;  see 
also  Cave,  Hiet,  LUł,  ad  ann.  196,  i,  95 ;  Tillemont,  Me- 
moiresy  ii,  706,  notę  xiii  ou  Origen. 

There  was  a  third  bishop  of  Jenisalem  of  this  name, 
besides  the  two  pTeviously  mentioned,  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Constantine  the  Great  and  his  sons.  Ile  suffer- 
cd  in  one  of  the  later  persecutions  of  the  heathen  em- 
perors,  apparently  under  Maximian  Galeritia  (Philostor- 
gius,  //.  £,  iii,  12).  His  sufTerings  in  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity,  and  the  great  exceUence  of  his  character,  so  en- 
deared  him  to  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  among  whom  he 
officiated  as  priest,  that  when  he  was  appointed  by  Ma- 
carius,  bishop  of  that  city,  to  the  vacant  bishopric  of  Di- 
ospoUfl,  the  multitude  would  not  permit  his  departure, 
and  Macarius  was  forced  to  nominate  another  in  his  place. 
According  to  soroe  accoimts,  Macarius  repentod  almost 
immediately  of  the  nomination  of  Maximus  to  Diospo- 
Its,  and  readily  acąuiesced  in  his  remaining  in  Jerusa- 
lem, taking  him  for  his  assistant  in  the  duties  of  the 
episcopal  office  (Sozomen,  IliśL  Eccles,  ii,  20).  Upon 
the  death  of  Macarius  (some  time  between  A.D.331  and 
835),  Maximus  succeeded  him,  and  was  present  at  the 
Council  of  Tyre,  A.D.  336,  when  Athanasius  was  con- 
demned.  Sozomen  records  (//»»/.  Eccles.  ii,  25)  that  at 
this  council  Paphnutius,  a  bishop  of  the  Thebais  or  Up- 
per  Egypt,  and  himself  a  confessor,  took  Maxłmns  by 
the  band,  and  told  him  to  leave  the  place ;  *'  for,'^  said 
he,  **  it  does  not  become  us,  who  have  lost  our  eyes  and 
been  bamstrung  for  the  sake  of  religion,  to  join  the 
council  of  the  wicketL"  This  appeal  was  in  vain,  and 
Maximu8  was  induced,  but  unfairly,  to  subscribe  to  the 
decree  conderoning  Athanasius.  But  he  soon  regretted 
this  step,  and,  at  a  synod  of  sixteen  bisbops  of  Palestine, 
joyfully  admittcd  Athanasius  to  communion  when  re- 
toniing  from  the  Council  of  Saidica,  through  Asia,  to 


Alexandria.  Sozomen  relates  {Hitt.  Eccks.  iv,  20)  that 
Maximus  was  deposed  by  the  influence  of  Acacius  of 
Cnsaiea  and  Patrophilus  (A.D.  849  or  850),  and  Cyril 
(St.  CyriUus  of  Jenisalem)  appointed  in  bis  place ;  but 
if  there  is  any  truth  in  this  statement,  tbe  death  of 
Maximus  must  have  yery  shortly  foUowed  his  deposi- 
tion  (Socrates,  HUt,  Ecciet.  ii,  8 ;  Sozomen,  L  c,  and  iii, 
6 ;  Theodoret,  /.  c. ;  Philostorgius,  A  c. ;  Le  Quien,  Oriene 
ChrutiamUf  voL  iii,  coL  156). — Smith,  Diet,  o/Greek  and 
Roman  Biog,  yoL  ii,  sl  v. 

Marimna  Philosophus.  DilTerent  parties  of  that 
name  are  known  in  ancient  history. 

1.  A  heathen  edectic-PUtonic  pbilosopher  and  con- 
juror,  who  was  teacher  to  ^e  emperor  Julian,  and  had 
great  influence  over  him. 

2.  .-iJso  a  heathen,  of  Madaura,  in  Africa,  is  known  to 
us  by  an  interesting  letter  to  Augtistine.  In  consequence 
of  his  consciousness  of  the  downfall  of  heathenism,  he 
seeks  to  uphold  a  pbilosophical  but  impotent  monothe- 
ism,  which,  in  the  worship  of  8everal  deities,  sees  only 
the  adoration  of  a  higher  or  supremę  deity  who  imparts 
to  them  their  power ;  but  he  reproaches  the  Christiana 
with  wishing  to  have  that  God  all  to  themseWes,  and 
yisiting  the  graves  of  the  dcad  (martyrs).  Kegardlesa 
of  the  new  life  which  Chństianity  awakened,  or  of  the 
divine  energy  testified  by  its  exclusiveness,  he  finaUy 
exclaim8,  wearily, "  Trąbit  sua  quemque  yoluntas."  The 
answer  of  Augustine  is  somewhat  haughty  and  ironical 
(August.  Opp,  ii,  25  sq.,  ed.  Yenet.). 

3.  Eusebius  mentions  a  Christian  philosopher  of  that 
name  in  the  2d  century,  giying  an  interesting  fragment 
of  a  work  of  his  on  the  question,  then  much  discussedf 
of  the  origin  of  evil  {Preep,  Erang,  vii,  21  fin.,  22 ;  Hitt, 
Ecdes,  V,  27).  He  has  been  by  some  considered  as  the 
author  of  the  Dialogus  c.  Mareion,^  forroerly  and  errone- 
ously  attributed  to  Origen ;  but  Gieseler  (Słud,  u,  Krit, 
1830-82,  p.  380)  successfully  opposed  this  yiew. 

4.  Another  Maximn8,  who  represented  himself  both 
as  a  philosopher  (cynie)  and  a  Christian,  and  gave  much 
trouble  to  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  at  Constantinople. — 
Herzog,  Real-Encgklop,  ix,  208. 

Masimus,  bishop  of  Turin,  was  bom  towards  the 
close  of  the  4th  century,  and  early  in  the  5th  was  ele- 
vated  to  the  episcopate.  But  little  is  known  of  his  life. 
His  signature  is  aflixed  to  a  document  expres8ing  the 
approval  by  the  bisbops  of  Northern  Italy  of  pope  Leo*8 
letter  to  Flavian  on  Eutychianism  (Leo,  Opp,  ed.  Que8- 
nel,  p.  291).  Among  the  signatures  to  the  acts  of  a 
synod  held  at  Korne  in  A.D.  465,  his  name  appears  im- 
mediately below  that  of  pope  Hilarius,  the  successor  of 
Leo,  a  curcumstance  that  marks  him  as  the  oldest  bishop 
of  the  assembly.  His  writings,  chiefly  homilies,  are 
rich  in  descriptions  of  the  life  of  the  Christiana,  at  a 
time  when  paganism,  although  tottering  to  its  fali,  was 
still  powerful  among  the  rund  population,  and  when  the 
empire  was  trembling  before  the  power  of  the  invading 
honles  of  barbarians.  During  the  imiption  of  Attila 
he  displayed  a  lofty  faith  in  God,  and  succeeded  in 
arouaing  his  people  from  their  despair,  which  had  deter- 
mined  them  to  forsake  their  homea  and  seek  safety  in 
flight.  The  people  of  Turin  obeyed  his  counsel,  and 
their  city  was  spared.  But  when  the  Huns  departed 
from  Italy,  and  the  citizens  purchased  a  share  of  their 
spoil,  including  8laves,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  condemn 
their  conduct,  and  even  compared  them  to  wolves  fol- 
lowing  in  the  track  of  lions,  in  order  to  gorge  them- 
selves  on  their  abandoned  prey.  His  homilies  often 
censure  the  still  prevailing  idolatry,  particularly  the 
cultus  Dianie  arvorum  numiiiiis  the  practice  of  the 
pricsts  in  inflicting  wounds  on  themseWes  to  do  honor  to 
their  goddess,  etc.,  and  also  defcnded  the  orthodox  doo- 
trines  of  tbe  Church  against  Eutychians,  Nestoriana, 
Pelagians,  and  Manichieans.  The  best  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  published  at  Komę  in  1784,  found  in 
Mignę,  vol.  lvii.  See  also  Schonemann,  BibL  Hiat,  Lit, 
(Leips.  1794),  ii,  607  sq. ;  Acta  Sand,  June  25 ;  Biogro' 
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/)&»e,  Umv€ridk,  voL  xxvii, &  v. ;  Herzog,  Real^Ene^kbp, 
ix,  208  K]. ;  Wetzer  u.  WelŁe,  Kircken-Lez.  xii,  782  8q. 

Mazimua  of  Tyrb,  a  Neo-PIatonic  philosopher, 
samamed  afler  the  place  of  hb  abode,  flourished  in  Łhe 
2d  century  as  teacher  of  phUoaophy  and  rhetońc,  fint  in 
Greece  and  afterwards  in  Korne,  whither  he  madę  two 
Jouraeys,  one  under  Łhe  reign  of  Antoninus,  another  un- 
der  Łhat  of Commodua.  He  may  be  ranked  with  Phaedrua, 
QaŁntiis  CurtiuB,  and  othera,  of  whom  their  contempoia- 
ries  have  scarcely  madę  mention,  and  therefore  of  whom 
very  little  is  known.  We  have  extant  of  his  works 
forty-one  AiaKiĘuCf  or  dissertations,  upon  variou8  argu- 
ments,  a  MS.  copy  of  which  was  fint  brought  out  of 
Greece  into  Italy  by  Janus  Lascaris,  and  presented  to 
Lawrence  de  Medicis.  From  this  copy  a  Latin  transla- 
tion  was  madę,  and  published  by  Coemus  Paocius,  arch- 
bishop  of  Florence,  in  1519 ;  then  in  Greek  by  Heniy 
Stephens  in  1557 ;  then  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  l>aniel 
Heinsius  in  1607;  by  J.  Davi8  in  1703;  by  Keiske  in 
1774,  and  sińce,  in  4to.  These  disserUtions  are  enter- 
taining,  curious,  and  instruetive,  and  haye  gained  the 
aathor  high  encomiums  among  the  leamed.  The  fol- 
lowing  example8  will  give  some  idea  of  the  subject  of 
Maximu8'8  dissertations:  **0n  Plato's  Opinion  respect^ 
ing  the  Deity;*'  *' Whether  we  ought  to  return  Injuries 
done  to  us;"  "  Whether  an  Actire  or  a  Contemplative 
Life  is  to  be  preferred  ;**  "*  Whether  Soldien  or  Husband- 
men  are  morę  useful  in  a  State;"  **On  the  Demonium 
of  Socrates ;"  ^  Whether  Prayen  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Deity,"  etc.  The  disserutions  have  been  translated 
into  French  by  Morel  (Paris,  1607),  by  Fomey  (1764), 
and  by  Dounais  (1802);  into  Italian  by  Petro  de  Baidi 
(Venice,  1642) ;  and  into  German  by  a  T.  Damm  (Ber- 
lin, 1764).  There  is,  we  believe,  no  English  translation 
of  this  author.  Isaac  Casaubon,  in  the  epistle  dedica- 
tory  of  his  Commeniariei  upon  Persius^  calis  him  ^  mel- 
litissimtis  Platonicorum  f  and  Peter  Petit  repiesents  him 
as  *^  auctorem  imprimis  elegantem  in  philosophia  ac  di- 
sertum"  {Misc  Ob$ervał.  lib.  i,  c.  20).  He  has  spoken  a 
good  deal  of  himself  in  his  thirty-seventh  dissertation, 
and  seemingly  in  a  style  of  panegyric,  for  which  his 
editor  Davis  has  accused  him  of  indecency  and  vanity ; 
but  Fabricius  (^Bib.  Grac  lib.  iv,  c.  23)  has  defended  him 
very  well  upon  this  head  by  obserring  that  Davis  did 
not  sufficiendy  attend  to  Maximus's  purpose  in  speaking 
thtts  of  himself;  ♦*  which  was,"  he  says, "  not  at  all  with 
a  view  of  praising  himself,  but  to  enoouiage  and  pro- 
mote  the  practice  of  those  lessons  in  philosophy  which 
they  heard  from  him  with  ao  much  applause."  Some 
have  confounded  Maximus  of  Tyre  with  Maximus  Ephe- 
sius,  the  preceptor  of  Julian  the  Apostatę.  See  Gen. 
Biog,  Dicł.  sl  v.  ;  Smith,  Diet.  Greek  and  Roman  Biog. 
and  Myłhoł.  a.  v. ;  EnglUh  Cydopadioy  s.  v. 

Mazixrell,  Lady  Darcy,  an  eminently  pious  Meth- 
odist,  who  by  birth  and  rank  belonged  to  the  nobility  of 
Scotland,  is  noted  for  her  great  works  of  philanthropy. 
She  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Thomas  Brisbane, 
Gounty  of  Ayr,  and  was  bom  about  the  year  1742.  In 
her  own  home  she  received  the  rndiments  of  an  educa- 
tion,  but  subseąuently  completed  it  in  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  she  resided  for  a  time  in 
London  with  her  uncle  and  aunt,  lord  and  lady  Lothian, 
to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  being  presented atcourt  In 
1769,  soon  after  her  return  from  London,  she  married  Sir 
Walter  MaxwelL  This  union  seemed  to  open  before 
her  a  bewildcring  visu  of  futurę  joys  and  happiness; 
but  only  for  two  short  yean  did  she  realize  her  bright 
anticipations;  at  the  end  of  that  period  her  husbsnd 
and  child  were  taken  from  her,  and  she  was  left  a  widów 
at  nineteen.  When  tidings  of  her  Httle  one's  death,  with- 
in  8ix  weeks  after  thatof  her  husbaud,  were  convcyed  to 
her,  without  any  outburet  of  grief,  or  even  a  mtirraur,  she 
exclaimed, "  I  see  Go«l  requircs  my  whole  heart,  and  he 
shall  have  it !"  "  God  brought  me  to  himself  by  afflic- 
tion,"  she  freąuentJy  said.  It  was  while  overwhelmed 
by  thosc  heavy  trials  that  she  bccame  acquainted  with 


the  Methodista.    The  eariy  rainistiy  of  John  Wedey 
and  George  Wbitefield  was  genenUly  f«pected  in  Soou 
land.    Many  of  the  higher  dasMs  approved  tbeir  labon; 
ministen  of  the  Establishment,  memben  of  the  miTCP* 
sity,  and  penons  of  rank  and  title  mingled  in  their  aad- 
iences.    It  is  supposed  that  some  of  the  fńous  nobiłitT, 
admiren  of  Wesley  and  Whitelield,  fiist  induced  lady 
MaxweU  to  hear  them.    Howeyer  that  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  on  Jane  16, 1764,  Mr.  Wealey  pratched  Co  a 
large  oongregation  in  Edinbuigh,  and  from  that  time 
conresponded  with  her  ladjrship,  his  inflocnoe  aiding 
greatly  in  regulating  ber  views,  and  gniding  her  detcr- 
minations  thiough  life.    From  the  time  of  her  kiiaband's 
death  she  had-  resided  in  Edinburgh  or  the  yicinity. 
Her  beneyolence  here  was  unuaually  great.     Seektog  u> 
relieye  misery  in  eyery  form,  there  was  scarcely  a  pab- 
lic  or  priyate  charity  for  the  lepose  of  age  or  the  gnid- 
ance  of  youth,  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  care  of  the  sick, 
or  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  to  which  ahe  did  not  oob- 
tribute.    In  1770  she  established  a  school  in  Edinburgh 
for  the  purpose  of  affurding  education  and  Christian  in- 
stnictiou  to  poor  children — thlB  school  was  alwB3r9  the 
object  of  her  pious  solicitude;  its  entire  managcment 
and  superintendence  remained  with  herself,  and,  as  the 
benefits  flowing  from  it  became  manifest,  pecuniary  sid 
was  fumished  by  othera.    At  the  time  of  her  death 
cight  hundred  children  had  profited  by  this  {Mraisewar- 
thy  charity,  and  it  is  still  in  actiye  €^;>er8tion.     The 
employment  of  her  time  each  day  was  exeeedingły  ex- 
emplary ;  she  usually  rosę  at  four  o*ck»ck,  and  attended 
Łhe  Wesleyan  chapel  at  tive,  moming  preaching  being 
then  cutsomary ;  after  breakfast  she  discharged  the  do- 
ties  of  the  head  of  a  family  in  her  own  honse ;  fron 
eleyen  to  twelve  she  spent  the  time  in  interoeding  with 
God  for  her  friends,  the  Church,  and  the  world ;  the  re- 
maining  houn  of  the  day  she  deyoted  to  reading,  writ- 
ing,  exercise,  and  acts  of  beneyolence.     Her  eyeoings. 
when  alone,  were  occupied  with  reading,  chiefly  diyin- 
ity;  and,  after  an  early  supper,  and  commitdng  ber 
family  to  the  care  of  the  great  Far  her  who  watchea  oy«r 
all,  and  spending  some  time  in  praising  God  for  his  mer- 
cies,  she  retired  to  rest.    In  this  manner,  for  nearly  fifty 
years,  she  walked  with  her  God.     Her  outwaidrelig- 
ious  life  had  its  yarieties,  but  they  were  the  yarie- 
ties  of  adyance;  her  inner  religioits  life  also  had  its 
changcs,  but  they  were  those  of  the  beautiful  mom- 
ing, which  shines  brighter  and  brighter   unto  the 
periect  day.     In  person,  lady  Maxwell  was  aboye  the 
medium  height,  exceedingly  straight  and  well  propor- 
tioned ;  her  features  quite  feminine,  but  strongly  intel- 
ligent;  her  eye  quick  and  pcnetrating,  yet  sweet  and 
tender.    She  died  July  2, 1810,  passing  away  as  peace- 
fully  and  joyfully  as  she  had  lived :  the  society  to  which 
she  belonged  losing  its  oldest  member,  the  world  one  of 
its  best  inhabitants,  and  the  Church  uniyersal  one  of  its 
brightest  omaments.   See  Lancaster,  IJfe  ofLady  Ma*' 
toeU  (N.  Y.  1840, 12mo) ;  Coles,  Berainet  of  MethodUm, 
p.76. 

Maxwell,  Robert,  one  of  the  Scottish  k>rds  of  the 
regency  during  the  absence  of  Jamca  Y  in  France,  de- 
seryes  a  place  here  for  his  action  in  the  fint  Parliamcot 
of  Mary  queen  of  Scots  (1543),  w  here  he  introdnced  a 
bill  to  allow  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  yulgar 
tongue,  which  was  passed  in  spite  of  the  oppocńtion  of 
the  lord  chancellor,  the  bishops,  and  priests.  He  died 
in  1546. 

Mazwell,  Samuel,  an  American  diyine  and  edo- 
cator,  was  bora  in  Berkshire  County,  Mass.,  about  1805; 
was  educated  at  Amhent  College  (dass  of  1829) ;  sob- 
sequently  became  principal  of  the  preparatory  depart- 
racnt  of  Marietta  College,  Ohio,  and  later  a  profeasor  in 
the  coll^ó^te  department  uf  the  same  institution,  and 
remained  there  uiitil  nls  death,  which  occurred  January 
24,  18G7.  He  was  altio  in  the  employ  of  the  American 
Mi;$sionary  Asaociatiuu  in  his  last  years. 

Majc^^ell,  William,  LL.IX,  an  American  ednoa* 
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tor,  odebmted  alio  in  the  departmenŁ  of  juruprodenoe, 
was  boni  at  Norfolk,  Ya.,  Feb.  27, 1784;  was  edacated 
at  Yale  College,  1802;  practioed  in  his  natiTe  city,  and 
attained  great  aminenoe;  assumed  the  editor^s  chair  in 
the  liCerary  department  of  the  N,  Y.  Jaumało/Cam^ 
merce  in  1827 ;  lesomed  the  practice  of  jurisprudence, 
howerer,  in  the  foUowing  year ;  was  a  member  of  the 
Yirginia  Uouse  of  Delegates  in  1880,  and  of  the  SUte 
Senate  from  1881  to  1887,  during  wbich  time  he  was 
madę  secretary  of  the  Histońcal  Society  of  YiTgi  nia.  He 
next  accepted  the  piesidency  of  the  Hampden  Sidney 
College  in  1838,  wUch  he  retained  until  1844,  and  then 
edited  the  Yiiginia  HigUnical  Register  from  1848  to 
1853  (6  yols.  in  3, 12mo).  He  died  January  9, 1857,  at 
Richmond,  Ya.  He  wrote  Mtmoir  ofthe  Rtn,  John  H. 
Jijw, />./>.  (Phila.  1885^  12mo).  See  Diake,  ZMci.  ^mer. 
Bipg.  a.  v. 

May,  13.  H.,  a  Dutch  Reformed  minister,  was  bom 
at  Łynn,  Norfolk,  EngUmd,  Jan.  28, 1795.  He  receiyed 
8  good  preparatory  edacation,  and  stndied  for  the  min- 
istry  at  HosŁon  College,  near  London ;  was  ordained  in 
1815  over  the  Independent  Church  at  Bary,  Lancashire, 
and  8iib6eqaently  preached  in  Rochford,  in  the  south 
of  England,  and  Croydon,  Surrey.  In  1884  he  came  to 
America,  and  in  1885  became  a  member  of  the  Classts 
of  Washington,  and  [Mstor  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church 
in  Northumberland ;  in  1836,  pastor  of  tbe  Church  in 
Schuylerville;  in  1889,  of  theTwenty-first  Street  Church, 
New  York ;  in  1848  accepted  the  appointment  of  sec- 
retary to  the  Pennsylyania  Colonization  Society;  and 
in  1849  became  secretary  of  the  PennsyWania  Seamen^s 
Friend  Society,  in  which  connection  he  serred  until 
near  his  death,  August,  1858.  Mr.  May  was  an  instruc- 
tive  and  eraiigelical  preacher,  a  man  of  refined  taste  and 
ootrect  judgment,  and  a  frank,  open-hearted  Christian. 
See  Wilson,  Pr«6.flMf.i4/manffc,  1860,  p.  208.  (J.L.S.) 

May,  James*  D.D.,  an  Episcopal  divine  and  theo- 
logical  educator,  was  bom  in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  Oct. 
1, 1805.  He  entered  Jefferson  CoUege,  Pa.,  in  1822 ; 
graduated  with  distinction;  commenoed  the  study  of 
kw,  but  finally  entered  the  theological  seminary  at  Alex- 
andria,  Ya.  He  was  ordained  by  bishop  White  in  1827, 
and  first  settled  in  Wilkesbarre,  Pa^  where  he  remained 
two  yeara.  In  1836  he  became  rector  of  St.  Paul*s  par- 
ish,  Philadelphia.  While  there  he  was  engaged  with 
Dr.  Clark,  then  rector  of  St.  Andzew's  Church,  Dr.  Tyng, 
then  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  and  with 
Dr.  Suddards,  then  and  still  rector  of  Grace  Church,  in 
the  editorial  management  of  the  EpUcopal  Recorder, 
His  health  failing  at  this  time,  he  was  led  to  seek  re- 
storation  in  foreign  traveL  Two  years  were  thus  spent 
abroad.  After  his  return,  he  accepted  the  position  of 
professor  of  pastorał  theology  and  eodesiastical  history 
in  the  Alexandria  Seminar>%  his  alma  mater.  The  out^ 
break  of  the  rebellion  in  1861  closing  the  operations  of 
that  school,  he  remoTed  to  Philadelphia,  and  became 
professor  of  ecclesiastical  histoiy  and  systematic  theol- 
ogy  in  the  divinity  school  just  organized.  He  remained 
there  until  his  death,  Dec  18,  1863.  But  few  men 
have  so  thoroughly  won  the  affections  of  thoee  with 
whom  they  were  associated.  Apparently  not  an  impiil- 
sive  man,  he  was  by  no  means  a  penon  of  cold  and  un- 
impulsive  temper,  but  fuli  of  deep  feeling.  He  bas 
influenccd  the  training  of  hundreds  now  in  the  minis- 
try,  who  will  greatly  mias  his  counsels,  and  the  enoour- 
agement  bis  syropathy  and  personal  attainments  gave 
them.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  unvarying  symmetiy 
and  depth  of  his  Christian  character,  and  seemed  like 
one  mtpired  by  Gospel  principles,  rather  than  controlled 
by  them,  so  perfectly  natural  and  habitual  was  his  roan- 
ifeaution  of  thęm.    See  ^4  m.  CA.  R»x.  1864,  p.  150. 

May,  Samuel  Joseph*  an  eminent  Unitarian 
minister  and  philanthropist,  was  bom  in  Boston,  Mass., 
in  1797.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1817; 
and,  after  preaching  sereral  years  as  a  Unitarian  min* 
iaier  at  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  becama  generał  agent  of  the 


Massachusetts  Anti-Blavery  Society.  Afterwaids  he 
assumed  a  pastorate  at  South  Scituate,  Mass.;  from 
1842  to  1845  was  principal  of  the  Lexington  Normal 
school;  and  finally,  in  1845,  settled  in  the  Unitarian 
ministry  at  Syracuse,  New  York.  There  the  remainder 
of  his  life  waa  passed,  and  he  was  identified  with  every 
movement  for  the  morał,  intellectual,  and  social  im- 
prorement  of  the  people,  and  came  to  be  regarded  as  the 
leading  spirit  in  every  measure  of  benevolence.  In  all 
matters  of  education  he  was  very  actire,  and  to  him,  as 
much  as  to  any  man  in  Syracuse,  it  is  due  that  its 
public  schools  are  so  successful  and  maintain  so  high 
a  character.  He  resigned  the  pastorate  July  1,  1871. 
Mr.  May  deroted  his  eneigies  especially  to  the  anti- 
s1avery  cause  for  many  years.  He  was  one  of  tbe  fiist 
members  of  the  New  England  Society  in  1832,  and  a 
member  of  the  Philadelphia  Convention  of  1838  which 
formed  the  Anti-slavery  Society.  He  was  author  of 
RecoUecHons  ofA  mer,  A  nH-^larery  (1869).  See  Drakę, 
Diet.  A  mer,  Biog.  sl  v.  ;  New  A  mer.  Cydap.  1871,  p.  495. 

Maya  (Sanscrit,  JUuiion)  is  a  term  applied  by  the 
Hindćis,  in  a  philosophical  or  mystical  sense,  to  that 
power  which  caused  or  created  the  risible  phenomena 
of  the  universe.  The  HindCi,  like  Berkeley  and  other 
European  philosophers,  assumes  that  extemal  objects 
have  no  absolute  ejcistence,  but  that  they  are  merę  im- 
pressions  on  the  mind.  Maya,  in  HindCl  theology,  is, 
aooording  *to  some,  that  mighty  goddess  the  wife  or 
oonsort  of  Brahma.  See  Moor,  HMu  Mythology,  s.  y. ; 
Wilson,  Sanaa-it  Dictionary^  &  v. ;  Thomas,  Diet.  Biog, 
and  Mythol,  s.  v. 

Mayence,  a  German  town,  beautifully  situated  on 
a  sloping  bill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Biver  Rhine,  is 
noted  in  ecclesiastical  annab  as  the  seat  of  an  archiepis- 
copal  see,  and  as  the  seat  of  sereral  important  Church 
councils.    See  Mayekce,  Councils  of. 

Mayence  aa  an  Archhishopric  and  Biahopric. — We 
have  no  tnistworthy  Information  as  to  the  early  history 
of  this  archbishopric.  Attempts  have  been  madę  to 
prove  that  the  Christian  Church  was  cstablished  there 
by  Sl  Crescens,  based  on  tbe  passage  in  2  Tim.  iy,  10, 
"  Crescens  (is  departed)  to  Galatia  f  and  Jerome  and 
other  writere  also  favor  the  opinion  of  Gaul  haring  been 
Christianized  by  Crescens.  Ado,  however,  in  his  Afar- 
tyrologiumy  Written  about  860,  is  the  first  to  refer  to  the 
action  of  Crescens  at  Yienna.  Still  we  find  no  docu- 
ments  referring  to  it  until  the  lOth  century,  which  may, 
however,  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  city 
was  three  times  destroyed  by  fire  up  to  that  period. 
According  to  the  ecclesiastical  tradition,  Oescens,  a  pu- 
pil of  tbe  apoetle  Paul,  came  to  preach  there  as  early 
as  the  year  82,  became  the  first  bishop  of  Mayence,  and 
died  a  martyr  in  103.  The  list  of  bishops  up  to  the 
6th  centnry  is  all  of  later  origin ;  according  to  it,  Cres- 
cens was  sucoeeded  by  Aureus,  who  was  murdered  by 
the  Yandals  when  they  took  the  city  in  451.  Sidonius, 
about  546,  began  the  restoration  of  the  town  and  of  the 
church ;  Sigbert  then  became  bishop  about  589,  and  is 
said  to  have  received  from  king  Childebert  the  onyx 
bearing  a  likeness  of  that  prince  and  of  his  wife,  which 
is  still  retained  among  the  jewels  of  Mayence.  In  612 
Leonisius  (Leutgasius)  caused  war  between  Theoderick 
and  Theodebert.  We  then  find  in  the  list  Ruthelmus 
(Rudelin),  Landwald,  Lupoald  (Leowald),  Rigbert  (Rich- 
bert,t  712),  Gerold,  who  died  at  the  hands  of  the  Saxons 
in  748.  He  was  sncceeded  by  his  son  Gcrwilio  or  Ge- 
wilieb,  who  in  744  marched  with  Carloman  against  the 
Saxons,  and  defeated  them  on  the  shores  of  the  Wescr. 
In  745  he  was  deposed,  Bonifacius  appotnted  in  his 
place,  and  the  bishopric  transformed  into  an  archbish- 
opric, with  the  sanction  of  pope  Zachari%  in  748.  In 
758  or  754  Bonifacius  resigned  in  faror  of  his  pupil  Lul- 
lus,  who,  however,  did  not  receire  the  pallium  before 
780;  he  labored  diligently  for  the  interest  of  the  arch- 
bishopric, founded  seyeral  churches  and  conyents,  and 
greatly  incraased  the  reyenues  of  the  Church  t^  the 
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adoption  of  tbe  tithing  system  in  779. '  Ho  died  Oct.  16, 
786.  His  sucoemor  was  Riculf.  who  foanded  the  acbool 
of  tbe  Cburcb  of  SL  Albao  at  ftfayence,  and  died  Aug.  9, 
813,  tbe  yery  year  ia  whicb  Constantine  called  a  coan- 
cil  at  Mayence  (see  below).  Haistulf^f  Jan.  28, 827,  in- 
troduced  canonical  life  in  tbe  arcbbisbopric ;  yct  tbe 
Bucceeding  archbisbops,  down  to  Marcolf,  were  not  elect- 
ed  according  to  canonical  ruJes,  but  by  tbe  king,  witb 
tbe  consent  of  tbe  clergy  and  people.  Tbia  waa  tbe 
case  witb  Otgar,  826-47 ;  Rabanus  Maurua,  847-M  (wbo 
called  a  council,  by  order  of  Louiii  of  Germany,  in  tbe 
year  of  bis  accession  to  tbe  arcbtepiscopal  cbair); 
Cbarles,  son  of  king  Pepin  I  of  Aquitania,  and  ncpbew 
of  Louis  the  German,  856-63,  wbo  was  also  archchan- 
cellor  of  tbe  empire,  a  dignity  wbicb  was  retained  by 
bis  succcssors ;  Liutbeit,  who  marcbed  against  the  Bo- 
hemians  in  872,  and  against  the  Sorbians  in  874 ;  defeat- 
ed  tbe  Normans,  who  bad  ascended  the  Rbine,  in  883, 
and  died  Feb.  17,  889.  Sunzo  (Sunderbold)  fell  fight- 
ing  against  tbe  Normans  in  891.  Hatto  I  played  an 
important  part  in  the  bistoiy  of  Germany  during  tbe 
reigti  of  Louis  tbe  Infant  and  Conrad  I,  and  died  Jan. 
18, 913.  His  successor,  Heriger,  died  in  927.  Hildebert, 
who  siiccessfully  disputed  against  Colognc  and  Troyes 
tbe  right  to  crown  the  king,  and  crowned  Otto  I  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  in  936,  died  in  937.  Friedrich  was  exiled 
to  Hamburg  or  Fulda  by  the  emperor  Otto  I,  as  a  rebel ; 
was  recalled  in  954,  but  repeatedly  accused  of  treason,  and 
escaped  punisbment  only  by  bis  sudden  decease  in  954. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Wilhelm,  a  natural  son  of  Otto, 
who  died  in  968.  Of  Hatto  II  (968-70),  tbe  tradition 
aays  that  be  was  devoured  by  mice.  Ruprecht  died  in 
974.  Willigis  received  tbe  pallium  from  pope  Benedict 
VII,  together  with  the  pririlege  of  presiding  at  all  the 
German  councils  and  of  crowning  tbe  king.  To  remind 
him  always  of  his  Iow  origin  (bis  father  was  said  to 
hare  been  a  wagon  3r),  be  caused  a  wbeel  to  be  erected 
on  the  walls  of  bis  palące,  and  this  is  said  to  be  the  ori- 
gin of  tbe  wbeel  on  the  arms  of  tbe  archbishops  of 
Mayence.  In  978  be  laid  tbe  foundations  of  tbe  new 
cathedra!  (wbicb,  bowever,  was  bumed  down  on  the  day 
of  its  consecration  in  1009),  and  died  in  101 1.  Next  fol- 
low  Arciłimbald  (Erkenbold),  1011-21;  Aribon,  1021- 
81 ;  Bardo  of  Oppershofen,  1031-51,  wbo  finisbed  the 
new  cathedral,  and  consecrated  it  Nov.  10, 1087.  He 
received  on  this  occasion  the  pallium  from  pope  John 
XIX,  and  the  right  to  act  as  papai  legate  wbenever  no 
otber  |)ersou  appeared  invested  with  that  authority  in 
bis  diocese.  Tbe  succeeding  incumbent  was  Leopold 
(Luitpold),  count  of  Bogen,  1051-59.  Sigfrid  I,  connt 
of  £ppstein,  joined  a  crusade  in  1065;  in  1069  be  tried, 
but  in  vain,  to  procure  a  divorce  between  Henry  lY  and 
Bertba,  and  proclaimed — ^yet  without  effect — in  1075  the 
edict  of  celibocy  of  Gregory  YII.  After  1077  be  took 
the  part  of  the  anti-kings,  and  crowned  Rudolf  of 
Suabia  and  Hermann  of  Luxemburg.  He  died  in  1084. 
Wezilo  (1084-88)  was  complained  of  at  the  0>uncil  of 
Halber8tadt,  and  put  under  ban  for  maintaining  that 
thosc  of  tbe  secular  clergy  who  lost  their  estates  were 
no  longer  subject  to  ecdesiastical  jurisdiction ;  be  sub- 
sequently  reccded  from  this  position.  Under  Ruthard 
(1088-99),  in  1097,  a  persecution  broke  out  against  the 
Jews  in  Mayence,  and  the  arcbbishop,  fearing  the  anger 
of  the  emperor  for  baving  taken  an  active  part  in  it, 
fled  to  Thuringia,  whence  be  retumed  only  after  a  lapse 
of  eight  years.  Adelbert  I,  count  of  Saairbnick  (1 109- 
87),  was  electcd  by  Henry  V,  yet  sided  against  him  in 
1112  on  the  que8tion  of  investiture ;  be  was  imprisoned 
for  his  opposition,  and  only  released  in  1115,  when  tbe 
people  of  3Iayence  rosę  in  arms  to  secure  bis  liberation. 
Adelbert  showed  bis  gratitude  by  granting  the  citizens 
of  Mayence  tbe  charter  (releasingtbem  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  church-wardens  and  from  their  taxes),  which 
was  inscribed  on  the  door  of  tbe  cathedral  in  1135.  In 
1120  be  fled  again  before  tbe  emperor,  after  whose  death, 
in  1125,  he  asscmbled  a  diet  for  tbe  election  of  a  king. 
This  is  tbe  first  instance  of  the  appearance  in  the  bis- 


tory  of  Germany  of  tbe  electors,  among  whom  tbe  aRb> 
bisbop  of  Mayence  beki  the  lirst  place.  Adelbert  U, 
biotber  of  the  preceding,  held  the  office  1138-^L  Mar- 
culf,  1141-42,  was  the  fiist  arcbbishop  eleded  aeeording 
to  canonical  mlea,  with  the  concnrrence  of  the  peoplcL 
Henry  1, 1142-53,  was  appointed  by  Conrad  III  tatar  u 
bis  son,  before  his  depwtore  for  the  cmsade.  He  wat 
bated  by  the  dezgy  for  his  sererity,  and  tbey  aoooaed 
him  before  the  pope  of  sąuandeiing  the  fonds  of  the 
Cburcb  and  of  immorality.  He  was  depoaed  in  115S. 
Under  Arnold  I,  of  Seelf»ibowen  (1 153-^0),  the  partisans 
of  his  predeoesBors,  among  them  Hermann,  count  of  the 
Palatinate,  invaded  the  ftiocese  and  laid  tbe  land  waete. 
Arnold  retaliated,  and  peaoe  was  only  restored  at  tbe 
emperor*s  return  from  Italy  in  1155.  Arnold  baring 
promised  tbe  emperor  to  aooompany  him  in  his  nezi 
joumey  to  Romę,  and  to  employ  bis  influence  to  settk 
the  difficulty  then  existing  between  him  and  the  pope, 
he  sougbt  to  levy  a  tax  on  the  diocese  to  defray  bis  cx- 
penses;  but  tbe  citizens  resisted,  and,  tbe  emperor  re- 
fusing  to  take  the  part  of  tbe  citizens,  tbey  mnrdered 
the  arcbbishop  in  1160.  Tbe  emperor  now  appointed 
Conrad  I,  in  spite  of  the  (^position  of  tbe  cbapter;  the 
new  arcbbishop,  bowever,  on  betng  requested  to  lecog- 
nise  tbe  anti-pope,  Pascal,  fled  to  Alexander  aŁ  Boose, 
and  was  madę  arcbbishop  of  Salzburg.  His  plaoe  was 
filled  in  1165  by  Christian  I,  count  of  Buch,  chancelkr 
of  the  emperor  Frcderic  I.  He  prored  true  to  that 
prince,  and  took  his  part  in  Italy  against  tbe  pope;  bot 
was  arrested  there  in  1180  by  tbe  count  of  Monte  Fer- 
rara,  remained  a  piisoner  until  1181,  and  died  in  tbe 
neighborbood  of  Romę  in  1183.  The  title  of  airhchas- 
cellor  of  the  empire,  wbicb  the  arcbbbbops  of  Maycnoe 
bad  often  received  sińce  tbe  lOtb  oentuiy,  became  per- 
manent  now.  Afler  the  decease  of  Christian,  Conrad 
I  became  again  arcbbishop  of  Mayence.  Tbe  late  prei- 
ate  had  already  set  up  a  claim  on  tbe  estates  of  the 
extinct  bouse  of  Franconia  in  Thuringia  and  Hessc; 
Conrad  brought  it  forward  again  in  1184,  bat  was  op- 
posed  by  the  landgraye  Lewis  III,  and  a  lengtby  strife 
ensued.  In  1197  Conrad  took  part  in  a  crasade,  and 
died  in  1200.  Sigfrid  II,  the  elder,  count  of  Eppstrin 
(1200-80),  obtained  in  1208  the  diiection  of  the  bishop- 
ric  of  Worms,  and  in  1228  tbe  right  to  crown  the  Idogt 
of  Bohemia  (wbicb  was  exerciBed  by  bis  followeis  an- 
til  1343).  Sigfrid  III,  of  Eppetein,  ńephew  of  tbe  pre^ 
ccding  (1280-49),  finding  tbe  finances  in  vpr>^  bad  con- 
dition,  levied,  with  tbe  asscnt  of  the  cbapter,  on  all 
benefices  a  tax  amounting  to  one  twentieth  of  their 
income.  On  tbe  otber  hand,  it  was  enacted  that  the 
arcbbishop  could  in  futurę  oontract  no  liabilitica  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  cbapter,  and  that  ereiy  fut- 
urę arcbbishop  sbould  be  strictiy  held  to  sobmit  to 
that  rule.  In  1232  Sigfrid  obtained  from  the  king 
the  abbey  of  Lorcb,  and  restored  the  cathedral,  which 
was  consecrated  in  1289.  He  favored  tbe  deposition  of 
emperor  Frederick  II,  and  supported  Henry  Raspe,  and 
aflerwards  William  of  Holland  (this  is  commemorated  by 
three  statues  to  be  scen  in  the  cathedral  of  Mayence, 
the  centrę  one  representing  the  arcbbishop,  tbe  one  on 
bis  right  Henry  Raspe,  and  the  otber  William  of  H<^ 
land).  After  the  death  of  Henry  Raspe,  Sigfrid  at- 
tcmpted  to  annex  his  possessions  to  Thuringia,  bat  was 
opposed  by  landgrave  Henry  and  Sophia  of  Brabant, 
and  tbe  dispute  lasted  seyen  years.  Sigfrid  died  in 
1249,  and  was  succeeded  by  Christian  II,  of  Bolanden, 
who  rcsłgned  in  1 251.  Gerhard  I  (1 251--59),  was  impris- 
oned in  1256  bv  duke  Albrecht  of  Brunswick,  and  liber- 
ated  in  1257  by  king  Richard  of  England,  whom  he  af- 
terwards  supported  as  a  candidate  to  tbe  imperial  crown. 
Under  him  the  cathedral  canons  of  Mayence  ccascd  to 
lead  the  communistic  life.  Werner  of  Eppetein,  nephew 
of  Sigfrid  III  (1259-M),  cancelled  part  of  tbe  debCs  of  the 
arcbbisbopric,  and  concluded  a  treaty  witb  the  duches 
Sophia  of  Brabant  in  1263,  by  which  he  obtained  Grun- 
berg  and  Frankenburg;  in  1271  he  bought  Wildenbeig, 
Amorbach,  Schneeberg,  and  Wilbacb  firom  Ulrich  of  Dtt- 
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ren,  and  in  1278  tbe  casŁle  of  Bockeloheim  from  count 
Henry  of  Sponheim ;  he  took  an  active  part  in  Łhe  elec- 
tion  of  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  a«  emperor  of  Germany. 
After  a  vacancy  of  two  years,  Henry  II  was  appointed 
archbishop  in  1286;  he  was  disUked  by  the  cleigy  for 
his  sŁrictness,  and  died  in  1288.    Gerhard  II,  of  Eppstein 
( 1289-1805),  labored  to  have  hiscousin  Adolph  of  Naaaau 
elected  emperor,  but  aiterwarda  aided  in  hia  depońtion, 
and  in  the  election  of  Albrecht  of  Austria:  he  used  his 
influence  with  both  emperors  for  tbe  agj^randizement 
of  bis  archbishopric.    He  was  also  somewhat  distin- 
guished  as  a  legislator;  his  decrees  form  the  Concordała 
GerkardL    An  electoral  edict  of  king  Albrecht  having 
aasigned  him  the  second  rank  among  the  electorB,  he 
pTotested,  and  obtained  an  imperial  decree,  under  datę  of 
SepL  23, 1298,  placuig  him  and  his  sucoessors  in  the  first 
nuik ;  the  same  decree  confirmed  them  also  in  the  title 
of  archchancellor  of  Germany.   Peter  Aichspalter  (1306- 
20)  improved  greatly  the  tinances  of  the  diocese  by  his 
economy,  and  was  a  strict  promoter  of  eccksiastical  dis- 
cipline.    Matthias,  count  of  Bucheck  and  landgrave  of 
Burgundy  (1321-28),  first  sided  with  emperor  Louis  of 
Bavaria,  but  aflerwards  with  the  pope,  and  enlarged  the 
estates  of  the  archbishopric    After  his  death,  which  oc- 
Gurred  in  1328,  pope  John  XXH  appointed  Henry  lU, 
count  of  Bumeburg,  but  the  chapter  elected  archbiahop 
Balduin  of  Tr&ves }  the  latter  goremed  the  diocese  dur- 
ing  the  difficulty,  and  added  to  it  a  part  of  the  village 
of  Herzberg,  half  of  Mark  Duderstadt,  Schurburg,  Botz- 
wangen,  Esenheim,  and  Odenheim.     On  Nov.  12, 1836, 
Balduin  voluntarily  surrendered  his  claim,  and  Henry 
was  now  accepted  by  the  chapter,  after  promising  to 
take  sides  with  Louis  of  Bavaria,  and  to  snrrender  the 
strong  places  of  the  diocese  into  the  hands  of  the  chap- 
ter.   In  1329  he  engaged  not  to  tax  the  inhabitants  of 
Mayence,  or  those  of  the  suburbs,  without  their  eon- 
sent;  in  1830  he  released  them  from  the  ecdesiastical 
punishments  they  had  incurred  for  injuring  the  deigy, 
and  in  1381  absolyod  them  from  their  promise  to  re- 
pay  the  Jews  sums  advanccd  by  them  to  the  city.    He 
obtained  jurisdiction  over  Eichsfeld,  Duderstadt,  and 
Giboldhausen ;  on  the  other  band,  Olmlltz  and  Prague 
were  detached  from  Mayence,  and,  in  conseąuence,  the 
archbishops  of  Mayence  lost  the  right  to  crown  the 
kings  of  Hungary.     He  finally  got  into  difficulties  by 
his  fidelity  to  emperor  Lewis,  and  waa  deposed  by  pope 
element  YI  in  1346,  yet  continued  to  exercise  his  func- 
tions  until  his  death  in  1353.     Gerlach,  who  had  been 
appointed  by  the  pope  in  1346,  was  now  recognised  by 
all  as  archbishop.    The  difliculties  between  him  and  his 
l»iMiece88or  had  greatly  injured  the  diocese:  the  funds 
had  become  Iow,  debts  had  been  contracted,  the  dergy 
had  become  much  relaxed,  and  the  respect  of  the  people 
had  diminished  in  consequenee ;  Gerlach,  however,  add- 
ed to  the  diocese  the  castles  of  Itter  and  Allenfelt,  Bal- 
lenbnrg,  tbe  viliage  of  Budensheim,  and  the  half  of 
Geismar.    At  this  time  the  Golden  BuU,  in  which  the 
high  position  of  the  archbishop  of  Mayence  as  dean  of 
the  eliectoral  college  was  officially  recognised,  was  given 
to  the  public.     Gerlach  died  Feb.  12, 1371.     His  sue- 
cessor,  John  I,  duke  of  Luxemburg,  died  in  1373.    Louis, 
son  of  margrave  Frederick  the  Eamest,  was  now  ap- 
pointed by  both  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  while  the 
chapter  elected  Adolph  I,  of  Nassau,  bishop  of  Spires,  who 
took  up  his  residence  at  Erfurt;  tbe  difficulty  lasted 
until  1380;  Adolph  remained  archbishop  of  Bfayenoe, 
while  Louis  was  madę  archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  and 
retained  the  regalia  until  his  death.    Adolph  was  long 
at  war  with  landgrave  Hermann  of  Hesse  about  some 
possessions  in  that  province ;  he  founded  the  Uniyersity 
of  Erfurt,  and  died  in  1390.    His  suocesaor,  Conrad  II,  of 
Weinsberg,  persecuted  the  Waldenses,  of  whom  there 
were  a  number  in  his  diocese,  and  entered  into  a  league 
with  the  Palatinate,  Bavaria,  and  Spires  against  the 
Flagellants.     He  died  OcL  19, 1396.    John  II,  count  of 
Nassau,  brother  of  Adolph  I  (1396-1419),  took  part  in  the 
deposition  of  emperor  Wenzel,  and,  in  conseąuence  of  be- 


ing  snspected  of  haying  had  a  share  in  the  murder  of 
the  emperor  elect,  duke  Frederick  of  Brunswick,  as  he 
sheltercŃd  the  murderer,  he  became  involved  in  a  war 
with  Brunswick  and  Hesse,  which  lasted  until  1401 :  he 
added  to  his  diocese  Wetterau  and  Ardeck,  besides  sev- 
eral  yillages.    Conrad  III,  count  of  Stein,  was  in  1422 
appointed  vicar  of  the  empire  by  emperor  Sigisround; 
but,  being  opposed  by  Louis  of  Heidelberg,  he  resigned 
that  Office  in  1423 :  he  added  to  the  diocese  the  city  of 
Steinheim,  and  enacted  strict  regulations  for  the  con- 
duct  of  the  clergy.    Under  him  the  citizens  of  Mayence 
continued  to  complain  of  the  exemption  from  tazes  en- 
joyed  by  the  clergy,  and  he  did  not  succeed  in  settling 
the  question.    He  died  in  1434.    His  successor,  Die- 
trich I,  of  Erbach,  was  morę  fortunate,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  troubles  in  1435,  with  the  aid  of  two  commission- 
ers  of  the  Council  of  Basie.    His  whole  time  was  taken 
up  in  quarrel8  with  the  pope  and  emperor;  the  Prag^ 
matic  Sanction  of  Mayence,  of  which  he  was  the  author, 
and  in  which  he  recognised  the  Council  of  Basie,  the 
suppression  of  the  annates,  and  the  generał  restoration 
of  canonical  election,  was  rejccted,  while  the  Concordat 
of  AschaffenbuTg,  which  held  the  contrary  riews,  was 
afterwards  adopted.   Dietrich  died  May  6, 1459,  and  waa 
succeeded  by  Diether  (Dietrich  II),  count  of  Isenburg- 
Budingen ;  the  latter,  however,  found  a  rival  in  count 
Adolph  of  Nassau,  whom  Frederick,  elector  of  the  Pala- 
tinate, supported  by  force  of  arms;  Diether  was  besieged 
in  Heidelberg  July  4, 1461 ,  and  obliged  to  flee.    In  1462 
he  was  deposed  by  pope  Pius  II,  for  refusing  to  coUecŁ 
the  annates  (which  the  pope  had  arbitrarily  raised  from 
10,000  to  21,000  florins).    Adolph  II,  count  of  Nassau, 
was  now  madę  archbishop,  and  a  M-ar  commenced  be- 
tween Diether,  supported  by  Bararia  and  the  Palati- 
nate, and  Adolph,  upheld  by  Bavaria  and  WUrtemberg; 
a  treaty  was  finally  conduded,  Oct.  25, 1463,  Diether  re- 
nouncing  hb  claims.    The  city  of  Mayence,  which  was 
stormed  by  Adolph  in  1462,  lost  all  pririleges.    After 
the  death  of  Adolph,  Sept  6, 1475,  Diether  was  again 
appointed  archbishop;  but  now  commenced  a  strife 
about  the  city  of  Mayence:   the  cathedral  chapter 
claimed  it  for  its  own,  while  the  ddzens  demanded  their 
liberty,  and  rebelled  against  the  chapter;  they  were 
finally  defeated,  and  the  dty  remained  subject  to  the 
archbishop,  who  madę  it  his  residence ;  he  built  the 
palące  of  Martinsburg,  and  founded  the  Unirersity  of 
Mayence,  which  waa  opened  in  1477 ;  he  also  restored  to 
the  diocese  the  estates  of  Algesheim  and  Olm,  and  died 
May  7, 1482.    Albert  I,  duke  of  Saxony,  was  son  of  the 
elector  Ernst  (1482>84).    His  successor,  Berthold,  count 
of  Henneberg,  accompanied  emperor  Maximilian  as  arch- 
chancellor to  court;  he  took  an  active  part  in  restoring 
peaoe  throughout  the  country,  and  in  the  institution 
of  the  imperial  chamber  of  justice;  he  also  introduoed 
great  improyements  in  the  ecdesiastical  and  conventual 
discipline,  and  laid  the  grieyances  of  the  Germans  with 
regard  to  ecdesiastical  affairs  before  tbe  court  of  Romę. 
He  died  Dec.  21, 1504.    Jacob  of  Liebenstein  (1504-8) 
added  Kostheim  and  part  of  Klingenberg  to  the  diocese. 
Uriel  of  Genimengen  (1508-14)  ordered  the  examina- 
tion  of  the  clergy,  and  strictly  opposcd  concubinage 
among  them.    Albrecht  of  Brandenburg,  archbishop  of 
Magdeburg,  was  madę  archbishop  of  Mayence  in  1514*, 
be  loved  grandeur,  wasted  the  funds  of  the  diocese, 
and  abused  the  sale  of  indulgences ;  he  took  part  in 
the  league  against  the  Protestant  princes;  bcing  at- 
tacked  by  the  landgrare  of  Hesse,  he  purchased  pecce 
at  the  expense  of  40,000  thalers.    In  1529  he  originated 
the  Edict  of  Worms  against  the  Protestanta;  yet  he  af- 
terwards  sougbt  to  restore  peace  among  the  different  re- 
ligious  parties,  and  was  one  of  the  princi])al  promoters 
of  the  peace  of  Nuremberg.     He  died  Sept.  24, 1545, 
highly  respected  both  by  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the 
Lutherans,  and  even  by  Luther,  with  whom  he  had 
some  correspondence.    Sebastian  of  Heusenstam  (1545- 
55)  labored  to  improve  the  administration  of  the  dio- 
cese, and  also  to  restore  the  influence  of  Romanism :  he 
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flubflcribed  to  the  Interim  of  154S.    Daring  bis  reign 
Albrecht  Alcibiades  of  Brandenburg  in  vaded  the  dioceae, 
and  took  Mayenoe;  be  madę  the  citizena  swear  alle- 
giance  to  the  king  of  France,  demanded  a  oontribution 
of  600,000  florinfl  from  the  arcbbisbop  and  chapter,  and, 
as  they  were  unable  to  pay  tbat  amount  by  the  time 
stipulated,  be  bumt  down  the  arcbiepiscopal  paUu»  and 
seTcral  cburcbes;  the  archbishop  himself  fled  to  £lt- 
feld,  where  be  died  in  1555.    His  succesBor,  Daniel  of 
Homburg,  endeaFoied  to  restore  the  archbisbopric  to  its 
former  splendor;  be  intioduced  the  Jesnits  into  May- 
ence  and  in  Eichsfelde,  and  surrendered  education  into 
tbeir  banda ;  he  took  part  also  in  the  attempts  of  recon- 
ciliation  between  tbe  Protestanta  and  Romanists,  added 
to  bis  diocese  the  oounty  of  Labr  (Rieneck),  the  ooanty 
of  Konigstein,  and  the  Tillages  of  Rennshausen  and 
Zomheim.    He  died  March  22, 1582.    He  was  succeed- 
ed  by  Wolfgang  of  Dalberg  (1582  to  April  5, 1601).  John 
Adam,  of  Bicken  (1601  to  Jan.  10, 1604),  and  John  Sui- 
card,of  Kronenberg,  stńctly  enforced  aU  the  old  eodesi- 
astical  niles,  and  persecuted  the  Protestanta.    Under 
Suicard  the  diocese  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  Thii^ 
ty  Years'  War,  which  was  then  raging ;  it  suffered  espe- 
ciaUy  from  the  inroads  of  Mansfeld  and  Christian  of 
Brunswick,  against  whom  be  całled  for  the  assistanoe 
of  the  Spaniards.     He  died  July  6, 1 629.    Anselm  Gasi- 
mir,  of  Wambold,  was  obliged  to  flee  from  May  ence  when 
tbat  city  was  taken  by  Gustams  Adolphus,  Dec.  28, 1681 ; 
he  retired  to  Cologne,  and  the  diocese  was,  until  the 
Treaty  of  Prague,  in  1635,  occupied  by  Swedish  and 
French  troops,  who  greatly  impoverished  the  country^ — 
not  morę,  however,  than  the  imperial  forces.     In  1635 
tbe  archbishop  retumed  to  Mayence ;  but  the  diocese  be- 
Goming  again  tbe  theatre  of  war  in  1648,  he  iled  again 
before  the  French  armies,  and  in  1647  madę  a  tieaty 
with  Turenne.    Mayence  remained  in  the  possession  of 
Łhe  French,  and  the  archbishop  went  to  reside  at  Frank- 
fort,  where  he  died,  Oct.  9, 1647.    His  successor,  John 
Philip,  of  Schćinbom,  pńnce  bishop  of  WUrzburg,  i^ 
aigned  soon  after  his  election,  for  the  Swedes,  afler  the 
expiration  of  the  peaoe  of  Westpbalia,  exerted  them- 
selres  for  the  secularization  of  the  diocese,  and  the  arch- 
bisbopric was  only  maintained  through  the  intervention 
of  Saxony ;  it  loet,  however,  by  esemption,  the  districts 
of  Yerdcn  and  Halberstadt.    On  the  oocasion  of  tbe 
ooronation  of  Ferdinand  lY  at  Regensburg,  John  Philip 
came  in  conflict  with  tbe  archbishop  of  Cologne  over 
tbeir  respective  prezogatires.    He  was  also  in  difilculty 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Mayence,  and  finally  took  the 
city  by  force  in  1664.    Philip  also  ąuarrelledwith  Sax- 
ony  about  the  town  of  Erfurt,  which  was  flnally  added 
to  his  diocese  in  1665.    He  then  deroted  all  his  atten- 
tłon  to  intemal  improvement8;  he  gave  regulations  to 
the  court  of  Mayence  in  1659;  in  1661  he  established  a 
theological  seminary ;  and  in  1663  was  also  madę  bishop 
of  Worm&     He  died  Feb.  12, 1673.    His  successor  was 
Łotbar  Frederick,  of  Mettemich-Burchted,  coadjutor  of 
John  Philip  sinoe  1670;  in  1674  he  got  into  war  with 
the  elector  of  the  Palatinate,  about  the  district  of  Bóck- 
elnheim,  but  died  June  3, 1675.    Domian  Hartard,  of 
L«yen,  died  Dec.  6, 167a     Charles  Henry,  duke  of  Met- 
temich-Winneburg,  was  elected  in  1679,  and  died  on 
Sept.  27  of  the  same  year.   Anselm  Fnmz,  of  Ingelheim, 
surrendered  Mayence  to  the  French  in  1688,  and  took 
up  his  residence  at  Erfurt;  but  the  marsbal  of  Uxelle8 
baying  given  up  Mayenoe  to  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  Sept, 
8, 1689,  the  archbbhop  retumed  to  it.    In  1691  he  joined 
a  league  against  France.    By  a  treaty  conduded  Aug. 
24, 1692  with  Brunswick,  be  gave  up  the  district  of 
Eichafeld,  with  the  exception  of  Duderstadt.,  Giebold- 
shausen,  and  Landau.    He  died  in  1695.    Lothar  Franz, 
of  Schonbom,  nephew  of  John  Philip,  took  the  part  of 
Austria  against  Spain  in  the  War  of  Succession.    In  1704 
tbe  district  of  Kronenberg  was  joined  to  the  diocese  by 
succession.     In  1714  the  strife  between  the  archbishop 
and  the  Palatinate  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  former 
giying  up  his  clalm  to  Bockelnheim,  and  reoeiving  in 


exchangeNewBamberg.   He  died  Jan.  90, 1729. 
cis  Louis,  coant  of  Neubutg,  bishop  of  Bcesli 
Worms,  and  also  archbishop  of  Tr^res,  died  April  19, 
1782.     Under  Philip  Charies,  of  Eita-Kempenieb,  Alze- 
nau,  together  with  ńre  yiUages,  was  added  to  the  dio- 
cese.  He  died  March  21, 1743.   John  Frederick  Chai^ 
count  of  Ostein,  remained  nential  ia  the  Anatńan  War 
of  Succession,  and  his  diocese  suflRered  sercrely  from  the 
French  in  conseqaenoe ;  in  1745  the  grand  duke  of  To- 
cany  succeeded  in  driring  the  French  armies  out  of  tbe 
country,  but  during  the  Seven  Years*  War  the  bisłiop- 
ric  suffered  again  on  aocomit  of  its  adherenoe  to  tbe 
qucen  of  Hungary.    The  arcbbishop  died  June  4, 176S : 
he  had  added  the  bishopric  of  Fulda  to  Mayence.    £»- 
merich  Joseph,  baron  of  ftieidbach-BtUeshetm,  was  madę 
also  bt6i:op  of  Worms  in  1768;  in  1769  he  joined  tbe 
two  other  ecclesiastical  electon  in  tiying  to  emandpate 
tbe  German  episcopacy  from  the  dominion  of  Romę ;  by 
a  decree  of  Dec.  23, 1766,  he  abolished  a  number  of  fted- 
val8,  and  by  anotber  of  July  30, 1771,  he  enacted  serera] 
reforms  in  the  oonvents;  he  encouraged  indnstry  and 
agriculture,  founded  charitable  institotions,  and  estab- 
lished the  administiation  of  the  diocese  on  a  regnlar  ba- 
sis ;  on  Jan.  80, 1778,  he  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
Saxony  conceming  Trefbrt  and  Mulhouse,  by  which  he 
surrendered  the  jnrisdiction  of  Protestant  districts  to 
Saxony.    He  died  July  11, 1774.   Frederick  Charies  J»> 
seph,  of  Eichthal,  who  became  also  bishop  of  Worms, 
foUowed  in  the  footstepe  of  hw  predecessor,  introduóng 
many  reforma  in  the  Chnrch ;  he  endowed  the  Univer- 
sity  of  Mayence  with  the  convents  of  Kartbaos.  Altca- 
munster,  and  Reichenklaren  in  1781,  to  which,  in  1781, 
he  added  8eventeen  prebends,  and  also  directed  tbat  the- 
ological studies  should  no  longer  be  pursued  in  coowota, 
but  only  in  the  Unirersity  of  Mayence.    The  archbi^ 
ops  had  heretofore  been  paitisans  of  Austria,  bnt  he  sided 
with  Pnissia  when  Frederick  the  Great  oppoaed  tbe 
plans  of  aggrandizement  of  the  former  power  towards 
Bavaria ;  he  opposed,  also,  the  encroachmenta  of  tbe  pa- 
pai nuncios.     When  the  French  Rerolutioo  broke  out, 
Mayence  was  betrayed  into  Custine*s  hands,  Oct.  31, 
1792 ;  tbe  archbishop  fled  to  Heiligenstadt,  then  took  up 
his  residence  at  Erfurt,  and  died  at  Aschaffenbuig  Jnlr 
25, 1 802.    He  was  the  last  archbishop  of  Mayence.   Tbe 
archbisbopric  was  secularized  Feb.  26, 1806.     By  treaty 
France  receired  the  portion  of  the  diocese  on  tbe  left 
shore  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  rem^nder  was  diyided  be- 
tween Pnissia,  Hesse,  etc,  with  the  exception  of  tbe 
principalities  of  Aschaffenboig,  Regensburg,  the  coonty 
of  Wetzlar,  and  some  other  snóall  portions  which  were 
given  to  the  coadjutor  of  the  late  arebbishop,  Charks 
Theodore  of  Dalberg,  as  arcbchancellor,  metropoUtsn, 
and  primate  of  Germany.    The  see  was  transferred  to 
tbe  cathedral  of  Regensburg,  and  received  juriadictkm 
orer  the  whole  of  the  former  ecclesiastical  provinoes  of 
Mayence,  Trdree,  and  Colcie,  lying  on  the  right  shore 
of  the  Rhine,  with  the  exception  of  tbe  part  bdonging 
to  Prussia,  and  also  over  the  whole  prorince  of  Salzburg, 
in  Bayaria.    The  archbishopric  of  Mayenoe  became  a 
simple  bishopric,  subjeet  to  the  arebbishop  of  Mechlin, 
and  including  only  the  territory  of  the  old  archbisbopric 
on  the  left  shore  of  the  Rhine.    Tbe  fiist  bidiop  was 
Joseph  Louis  Colmar,  appointed  Oct  8, 1802,  who  gov- 
emed  his  diocese  exclusively  under  French  insptratioiL 
Mayence  was  taken  by  the  allies  May  17, 1814;  Colmar 
died  Dec  15  of  the  same  year.    A  Ticar-gcneral  wss 
then  appointed.    In  1829  tbe  bishopric  of  Mayenoe  was, 
by  a  papai  decree,  detached  fmm  Mechlin  and  subjected 
to  Freibufg.    Joseph  Yitus  Burg  was  appointed  bishop 
Jan.  12, 1830 ;  he  divided  the  diocese  into  deaneries,  and 
died  May  28, 1833.    His  successor,  the  former  vicar-gcn- 
eral,  John  Jaoob  Hnmann,  died  Aug.  19, 1834.     PMer 
Leopold  Kaiser  issued  oomplete  diocesan  statates  in 
1837,  and  die<i  Dec  30,  1848.     ŁeopoM  Schmid,  pro- 
fessor  of  theology  and  phiłosophy  at  the  Unirersity  of 
Giessen,  was  appointed  bishop  of  Mayence  by  pope  Piia 
IX,  Feb.  22, 1849,  but  he  was  not  laonfinned  (sae  L 
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Schmid,  Utk  d,jungtU  Makabr  Bitckąftwaklj  GiesseD, 
1850) ;  and  William  £inaDuel  yon  Ketteler  was  madę 
biahop  in  his  place,  March  29, 1850.  Since  Ketteler^s 
acceasioD,  the  biabopńc  of  Mayence  ia  noted  as  the  gath- 
ering-plaoe  of  ali  Jesuit  ultnunontaniats.  Uow  this 
Koman  see  in  Germany  will  continue  its  oppoeition  to 
all  order  of  state  rule,  now  tbat  the  Jesuits  have  been 
expelled  from  Germany  (1873),  lemains  to  be  seen.  See 
Theoderich  Gresemund,  Cataloffus  ąńtcoparum  et  arckp- 
episcoporwnMogunt,  {Schtm\iCBBeiiraffm,y6Lu) ;  J.Lat- 
omus,  Gesch,  eL  Biachóje  v.  M,  (in  Mencke,  Scriptores  fe- 
rum  trerm, voL  iii);  SeTvtLńus,Rei  MogmUtaom  (in  Joan- 
nis,  R€8  Mogwa,  Frankf.  1722,  voi  i) ;  Severus,  Memoria 
pontificum  Mogunt.  (Mayence,  1765) ;  WUrdtwein,  Dia- 
ceti»  MogunHna  in  archidiaconatus  districta  (Manh. 
1769-77,  3  vola.) ;  Schepfer,  Codex  ecclet,  Mogttnt,  nor, 
(Asebaf.  1803);  />.  Untergang  d.  KurJUrgt,  M,  (Frankf. 
1839) ;  Werner,  Der  Dom  z,  M.  (Mayence,  1827, 8  vola.) ; 
Pierer,  Unwersal^Lezikon,  x,  741  Bq. ;  Herzog,  ReaJrEn- 
cgklop.  viii,  697  Bq. 

MAYENCE,  CouNciLS  at.  Of  the  nomeroos  coun- 
cUfl  of  the  Church  of  Romę  convened  here,  special  notice 
ia  due  to  those  of  813, 847-8, 1225,  and  1519. 

(1.)  The  first  of  these,  convened  June  9, 813,  by  order 
of  Cbarlemagne,  was  compoeed  of  thirty  bishopa  and 
twenty-^Sre  abbots ;  Hildebald,  archbishop  of  Cologne 
and  arch-chaplain,  presided.  The  okjject  of  this  oouncil 
was  to  restore  the  discipline  of  the  Chnrch.  To  this 
end  the  Goapels,  the  canons  of  the  Chuich,  and  certain 
of  the  worka  of  the  fathera  w«re  read,  among  others 
the  pastorał  of  St  Gregory ;  the  abbota  and  monks  alao 
read  the  letter  of  St  Benedict.  Fifly-«ix  canons  were 
publisbed.  1,  2,  and  8  treat  of  faith,  hope,  and  char- 
ity.  4.  Orders  the  admiuistiatton  of  holy  baptism  af- 
ter  the  Roman  use,  and  restricts  it  to  Easter  and  Pen- 
tecost,  except  in  cases  of  neceastty.  &  Orden  bishops 
to  take  care  of  disinherited  orphans.  9.  Orders  canons 
to  eat  in  oommon,  and  to  sleep  in  the  same  donnitory. 
11.  Relates  to  the  life  of  the  monks.  13.  To  that  of 
nuns.  22.  Is  directed  against  vagabond  derks.  23. 
Gives  entire  liberty  to  clerks  and  monks  who  bave  been 
forced  to  receire  the  tonsure.  28.  Orders  all  priests  at 
all  times  to  wear  the  stole,  to  mark  their  sacerdotal 
character.  82.  Defines  the  ditTerence  between  the  exo- 
mologesU  and  lUcmia ;  the  former  it  states  to  be  solely 
for  confession  of  sin,  the  latter  to  implore  help  and  mer* 
cy.  33.  Orders  the  obsenrance  of  the  great  Litany  by 
all  Christians,  barefooted,  with  ashes.  85.  Confirms  the 
19th  canon  of  Gangra  on  fasting.  36  and  37.  Reiate  to 
holidays  and  Sunday&  43.  Forbids  mass  to  be  said  by 
a  priest  alone ;  for  how  can  he  say  Dommut  vobucum, 
and  other  like  things,  when  no  one  is  present  but  him- 
self  ?  47.  Orders  godparents  to  instruct  their  godchil- 
dren.  52.  Forbids  all  interments  within  the  Church  ex- 
cept  in  the  case  of  bishops,  abbots,  priests,  or  lay  penons 
distinguished  for  holiness  of  life.  54^  Forbids  marriage 
within  the  fourth  degree.  55.  Forbids  parents  to  stand 
as  sponsors  for  their  own  children,  and  forbids  marriages 
between  sponsors  and  their  godchildren,  and  the  parents 
of  their  godchildren.  56.  Declares  that  he  who  has 
married  two  sisters,  and  the  woman  who  has  married 
two  brothers,  or  a  father  and  son,  shall  be  separated,  and 
never  be  permitted  to  many  again  {Conc.  vii,  1239). 

(2.)  The  next  oouncil  oonvened  there  about  Oct.  1, 
847,  by  order  of  Louis  of  Germany,  under  Rabanus, 
archbishop  of  Mayence,  assisted  by  twelve  bishops,  his 
sui&agans,  and  8everal  abbots,  monks,  priests,  and  oth- 
ers of  the  dergy,  induding  the  chorepiscopL  Thirty- 
one  canons  were  publisbed.  The  most  important  are : 
2.  Waming  bishops  to  be  assiduous  in  preaching  the 
Word  of  God.  7.  Leaving  the  disposition  of  Church 
property  to  the  bishops,  and  asserting  their  power  over 
the  laity.  11.  Forbidding  to  endow  new  oratories  with 
the  tithes  or  other  property  belonging  to  churches  an- 
dently  founded,  without  the  bishop's  consent.  13.  Re- 
lating  to  the  life  to  be  obsenred  by  derks  and  monks ; 
forbids  joking,  gaming,  unsuitable  omaments,  deUcate 


liying,  excess  in  eating  or  drinking,  nnjnst  weights  or 
measores,  unlawful  trades,  etc  14.  Ordering  all  monka 
holding  livings  to  attend  the  S3mods  and  give  an  ac- 
coimt  of  theoudrea.  15.  Forbidding  the  dergy  to  wear 
long  hair,  ander  pain  of  anathema.  30.  Forbidding 
marriage  within  the  fourth  degree  {Conc  viii,  39). 

(3.)  The  next  important  coundl  was  held  at  Mayence 
in  1225,  by  cardinal  Conrad,  legate  of  Honorius  III.  It 
ia  by  some  called  ^  a  synod  of  Germany."  Fourteen 
canons  were  publisbed,  which  reiate  to  the  incontinence 
of  the  cleigy,  and  simony.  The  sixth  dedares  that  ex- 
communicated  priests  who  dare  to  perform  any  clerical 
function  while  under  excommunication  shall  be  deposed 
both  from  their  offioe  and  benefices,  without  hope  of  be- 
ing  ever  restored ;  shall  be  treated  as  infamous,  deprived 
of  the  power  of  learing  their  property  by  will,  and  never 
again  permitted  to  hołd  any  kind  of  ecdesiastical  bene- 
fice  (jConc.  xi,  294). 

(4.)  Another  very  large  body  assembled  in  oouncil  at 
Mayence  in  1549,  ńlled  together  by  Sebastian  Heusen- 
stein,  archbishop  of  Mayence,  with  the  deputies  of  the 
bishops  of  his  proyince  and  the  prindpal  of  his  dergy. 
Forty-eeven  canons  were  publisbed  conceming  the  faith, 
and  fifty-«even  canons  of  discipline.  Among  the  first 
we  find  an  exposition  of  the  mysteiy  of  the  sacred  Trin* 
ity,  acoording  to  the  iaith  of  the  Chmch ;  it  is  further 
stated  that  man  was  created  with  righteousness  and  en- 
dued  with  grace,  but  that  he  was  posseased  of  free-will ; 
afterwarda  the  fali  of  man  and  his  jostification  are  spo- 
ken  of,  and  it  is  dedared  that  this  justification  proceeds 
from  the  grace  of  God;  that  it  is  giyen  before  any 
merit;  that  this  justification  is  giyen  when  man  le- 
ceiyes  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  faith,  hope,  and  charity, 
which  gifts  it  declares  to  be  inherent  in  him,  and  not 
merdy  imputed,  so  that  man  is  not  ooly  accounted 
righteous,  but  is  so  in  reality,  yet  not  through  his  own 
merits,  but  by  God's  grace  and  righteousness  communi- 
cated  to  him ;  that  the  charity  which  justifies  must  be 
accompanied  by  good  works,  of  which  grace  is  the  source 
and  principle  (canons  7  and  8).  The  coundl  moreover, 
in  the  canons  of  faith,  set  forth  the  doctrine  of  the  sac- 
raments,  and  decided,  against  the  heretics,  that  they  are 
not  bare  ceremonies,  but  effectual  signs  oif  grace,  which 
they  are,  by  divine  operation,  the  means  of  conveying 
to  those  who  receiye  them  worthily. 

With  regard  to  ceremonies,  it  is  decreed  that  such 
ought  to  be  retained  as  incite  the  people  to  meditate 
upon  God ;  among  these  are  reckoned  the  sacraments, 
churches,  altars,  inuiges,  holy  vestment8,  banners,  etc 
As  to  images,  the  council  decrees  that  the  people  sbould 
be  tanght  that  they  are  not  set  up  to  be  worshipped, 
and  that  nonę  ought  to  be  set  up  in  churches  which  are 
likely  to  inspire  worldly  and  camal  thoughts  rather 
than  piety.  Curates  are  also  enjoined  to  remove  the 
image  of  any  saint  to  which  the  people  flocked,  as  if  at- 
tribnting  some  sort  of  divinity  to  the  image  itsdf,  or  as 
supposing  that  God  or  the  saiuts  would  perform  what 
they  prayed  for  by  means  of  that  particular  image,  and 
not  otherwise.  Aflerwards  the  following  matters  are 
treated  of :  deyont  pilgrimages,  worship  of  saints,  prayer 
for  the  dead,  and  the  Uw  of  fasting. 

Among  the  fifty-six  canons  of  disdpline  and  mo- 
rality,  we  find  it  ruled  (by  canon  61)  that  when  the 
lesser  festivals  fali  on  a  Sunday,  they  shall  be  kept  on 
some  day  following  or  preceding ;  that  apostatę  monks, 
upon  their  return  to  their  duty,  shall  be  kindly  treated ; 
that  nuns  shall  not  leave  their  conyent  without  the 
bbbop's  permission ;  that  preaching  shall  not  be  allow- 
ed,  nor  the  holy  sacraments  administered,  in  chapels  at- 
tached  to  private  houses ;  that  care  shall  be  taken  that 
all  school-masters  be  sound  Catbolics,  etc  Finally,  it  is 
declared  that  the  council  received  the  acts  of  the  holy 
oecumcnical  oouncils,  and  yidded  entire  submission  to 
the  catholic,  apoetolic,  Roman  Church  in  all  things 
{Conc  xiy,  667 ;  London,  Manuał  ofCounciU,  s.  y.). 

Mayer,  Jacob,  an  American  minister  of  the  Ger- 
man Reformed  Church,  was  bom  in  Lykens  Yalley,  Dau- 
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phin  Co.,  Pa.,  In  1798 ;  was  brought  up  in  the  Refonoed 
Church,  and  early  instructed  in  its  doctrinea.  Prepara- 
toiy  to  entering  the  minUtry,  he  was  for  four  yeais  un- 
der  the  special  tuition  of  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  HellTenstein, 
of  Philadelphia ;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  September, 
1822,  at  the  synod  beld  in  Harrisburg,  Pa. ;  was  soon 
afterwards  ordained,  and  took  charge  of  the  cburches  in 
Woodstock,  Ya.,  and  yidnity.  After  three  years  of  la- 
bor  he  removed  to  the  neighborhood  of  Shrewsbury, 
York  Co.,  Pa.,  and  there  took  charge  of  ąuite  a  number 
of  congregations.  In  this  field  he  labored  eight  years ; 
then  removed  to  Mercersbnrg,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa.,  and  be- 
came  pastor  of  the  Church  at  that  place,  in  connection 
with  those  at  Greencastle  and  London  in  the  same  coun- 
ty.  In  1836  he  was  appointed  special  agent  of  the  the- 
ological  seminary  at  Mercersbnrg ;  the  next  eight  years 
of  his  active  life  were  devoted  to  the  work  of  procuring 
funds  for  the  use  of  that  institution  and  of  Marshall  Col- 
lege, in  Mercersbnrg,  in  the  founding  and  establishing  of 
footh  of  which  he  was  deeply  interested.  While  engaged 
in  this  work  his  health  failed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
linquish  the  pastorał  work,  and  attend  to  some  secular 
pursuit  in  order  to  provide  for  himself  and  family  a  proper 
teroporal  support  He  lived  in  this  way,  during  differ- 
cnt  periods,  at  Chambersburg,  Philadelphia,  Columbia, 
and  mainly  at  Lock  Haven ;  in  the  last-namcd  place  he 
died,  Oct  29,  1872.  "  He  suffered  severely,  especially 
during  the  last  four  years  of  his  life,  from  lingering  con- 
suroption,  in  the  mldst  of  which  he  manifested  much 
Christian  patience,  especially  during  the  closing  por- 
tion  of  his  carthly  career."  See  Re/ormed  Church  Afes^ 
wenger,  Nov.  6, 1872. 

Mayer,  Jotaann,  a  Crerman  theologian,  was  bom 
Ang.  2, 1697,  at  Nuremberg ;  studied  at  the  high-schuols 
of  his  native  place  until  1717,  when  he  went  to  the  Uni- 
ycrsity  of  Altdorf  to  study  theology.  In  1720  he  re- 
moved  to  the  University  of  Halle,  and  there  enjoyed 
the  instruction  of  the  celebrated  German  savants  Wolf 
and  BlichacHs.  He  coiitinued  his  studies  until  1725, 
whcn  hc  finally  secured  the  position  of  catechist,  first  at 
an  orphan  asylum  and  later  at  a  prison.  In  1727  he 
was  madę  vicar,  and  in  1728  morning  preacher  at  SL 
Waldburg.  The  year  fuUuwing  be  became  pastor  at 
Schwinunbach  and  Wengen;  in  1732  dcan  of  Spitalch, 
Nuremberg ;  in  1738  was  trausfcrred  to  the  Church  of 
St.  Laurence ;  in  1749  became  senior  of  the  chapter.  He 
died  Sept.  3, 17G0.  Mayer's  pruductions  are  mostly  of 
an  ascctic  character ;  at  the  time  of  their  publication 
they  secured  him  much  popularity,  especially  his  EpU- 
tolitche  Betrachtunffen  des  Todes  (Nuremb.  1741,  4to). 
He  also  published  a  number  of  his  sermons.  For  fur- 
ther  details  of  his  works,  see  During,  Gelehrte  Theohgie 
Deuttchlanda,  vol.  ii,  s.  v. 

Mayer,  Johann  C,  a  Presbytcrian  minister,  a 
German  by  birth,  was  bum  in  Korb,WUrtemburg,  May 
4,  1835.  He  was  educated  at  Basie,  Switzerland,  and 
attended  the  seminary  at  St.  Christiana.  He  lefl  his 
native  land  and  settled  in  Texas,  wbere  he  was  licensed 
by  the  Lutheran  Synod  of  Texas.  On  coming  to  New 
Orleans  he  organized  a  German  Presbyterian  Church, 
bnt  died  bofure  he  had  been  ordained  pastor  ovcr  it, 
Aug.  24, 1858.  See  Wilson,  Prtsb,  hut,  A  Imanac,  1860, 
p.  76.     (J.  L.  &) 

Mayer,  Johann  Friedrich,  a  German  Lutheran 
minister,  was  bora  at  Leipsic  in  1650.  He  studied  in 
the  uniYersicy  of  his  native  city,  and  became  succes- 
siveiy  superintcndent  of  Leissnig  in  1673,  of  Grimma  in 
1679,  professor  of  theology  at  Wittembe^  in  1684,  pas- 
tor of  St.  Joseph  of  Hambui^  in  1686,  professor  of  the 
gymnasium  of  that  city  in  1687,  professor  at  the  Uni- 
yersity  of  Kieł  in  1688,  professor  and  archchancellor  at 
the  Uniyersity  of  Greifswald,  and  generał  superintcndent 
of  Pomerania  and  KUgen,  in  1701.  He  died  at  Stettin 
in  1712.  Mayer  had  taken  a  Icading  part  in  all  the 
oontroversies  of  the  time.  Among  his  rolurainous  works 
we  notice  BibUotheca  BibUcOf  which  trcats  of  the  most 


celebrated  Jewish,  Romish,  Lutheran,  asd  CalTimsri: 
ezpositions  of  Scripture  (bńt  editioa,  Noatock,  1713) : — 
Best  Method  of  Studying  Hofy  Scripturtt^HUtowy  y 
Martin  LuŁha^a  German  Yerńon  of  the  Bibie  : — A  m  A  r- 
cownt  oftht  Moderna  who  have  ttritten  offttimet  the  iIo.'j 
Seriptures: — An  Expo$iłion  oftkefimt  ttro  Peoime: — 
Traetatus  de  Oeetdo  Redum  Ponłijieia  Ramom;  —  £h 
Fide  Baronii  et  BdlarmimiptisPontiJiciieitmb^md^  S«« 
Herzog,  Real-Encykiop,  iz,  209 ;  Pierer,  UfKUftnai^Lfri- 
ion,  xi,  85 ;  Hook,  Biog,  Diet.  rii,  262.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Mayer,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  dirine,  floarisbed 
in  the  early  part  of  the  17Łh  oentury.  But  few  mcnao- 
rials  have  been  dtscoyered  to  furaish  any  satisfactoiy  ae- 
count  of  his  personal  history.  It  appeara  from  his  preP> 
aces  that  he  labored  under  infirm  health,  which  unfitud 
him  for  public  servioes  as  a  dergyman  fur  many  jrean. 
In  1634  he  became  minister  of  Reydon,  in  Soffolk.  He 
published  Thedogical  TreaUsee  and  Commeniaries  on  the 
EnglUh  Catechism  (Lond.  1621,  4to):— ^  Comme^ary 
on  the  Old  and  New  TestamenU  (rare;  6  toIs.  foL,  and  1 
voL  4to,  1631,  '47,  '52,  *53).  See  Allibone,  IHct.  BriL 
and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  Tol.  ii,  sl  y.  ;  Darling,  Cyciop,  Bib- 
Uog,  yoL  ii,  a.  v. 

Mayer,  Łewia,  D.D.,  a  noted  American  dirine  of 
that  branch  of  the  Christian  Church  denorainatod  the 
German  Re/ormedf  was  bom  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Marcfa 
26, 1783.    After  having  receiyed  a  liberał  education  in 
his  native  place,  he  removed  to  Frederiek,  Md,  wbere 
he  deToted  his  attention  for  some  time  to  a  aecular  call- 
ing.     He  was  fond  of  reading  and  study.     Haring  be> 
come  conscłous  of  a  cali  to  the  holy  ministry,  he  pumed 
his  theological  studies  with  great  zeal  and  suocess,  uih 
der  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wagner,  of  Fredókk, 
Md.    He  was  licensed  and  ordained  in  1807,  and  became 
pastor  of  a  charge  in  Sliepherdstown,  Ya.,  where  be  la- 
bored till  1821.    In  that  year  he  was  called  as  pastor  to 
York,  Pa.     In  1825  he  resigned  his  charge,  haring  ben 
called  bv  the  Svnod  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  to 
assume  the  presidency  of  the  theological  seminary  tbea 
established  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  afterwards  located  at 
York,  Pa.     In  this  position  he  labored  with  great  zeal 
tiU  1835.    His  health  gi\'ing  way  he  retired  to  private 
life,  and  llved  in  York,  Pa.     He  deroted  his  remainini; 
strength  to  the  preparation  of  a  Hittory  oj"  the  Geman 
Reformed  Church,  only  the  first  volume  of  which,  hov- 
ever,  has  boen  published.    This  volume  is  chiefly  ooca- 
pied  with  an  aocount  of  the  Reformation  in  Switzcriand 
His  labors  were  brought  down  to  1770.    Dr.  Mayer  pub- 
lished also  a  Treatise  on  the  Sin  against  the  Holy  Gkott^ 
and  lACturet  on  Scripture  Sutjects,    While  professor  of 
theology  he  also  edited  for  some  years  the  Magazine 
and  the  Messenger  of  the  German  Reformed  Church. 
He  died  Aug.  25, 1849.    See  biographical  sketch  by  the 
Rev.  £.  Heiner,  prefaced  to  Dr.  Mayei^s  I/istory  (Phila. 
1850, 8vo,  pp.  477). 

Mayer,  PhiUp  Frederiok,  D.D.,  a  distiogubbed 
American  Lutheran  minister,  was  born  April  1, 1781,  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  where  he  continued  to  reside  till 
he  reached  his  majority.     His  earlier  years  were  spent 
at  the  Gemian  school  attached  to  the  Uithcran  Cliurch. 
His  preparation  for  college  was  madę  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Campbell     He  graduated  with  the  fim 
honors  of  his  class  at  Columbia  College,  New  York,  in 
1 799,  then  under  the  administration  of  Dr.  W.  S.  Johnson. 
He  spent  three  years  in  the  prosecution  of  his  theologi- 
cal studies,  under  the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kunze, 
one  of  the  most  leamed  men  of  his  day.   He  was  licensed 
to  preach  the  Gospel  in  1602,  and  soon  afler  took  charge 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  at  Lunenburg  (now  Athens), 
N.  Y.     In  1806  he  resigned  this  position,  and  acoepted 
a  cali  as  pastor  of  St  John's  (Lutheran)  Chnich,  Phila- 
delphia.    This  was  the  first  exclusively  English  Ła- 
theran  congregation  formed  in  this  country.     To  tbe 
discharge  of  his  ardnous  duties  Dr.  Mayer  devoted  him- 
self  with  conscientious  fidelity  and  untiring  zeaL    He 
was  unwearied  in  his  efforts  to  promote  the  good  of  hit 
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own  flock,  as  well  as  faithful  and  conaUnt  in  his  aims 
to  adrance  the  welfare  of  the  whole  oommtinity.  He 
nerer  withhUd  his  influence  from  uny  object  whtch  met 
his  deliberate  and  cordial  approvai.  In  1808  he  was 
associated  with  bishop  White,  Dr.  Green,  Dr.  Kiuh,  and 
others  in  the  formation  of  the  Pennsylyania  Bibie  Soci- 
ety,  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  organized  in  the 
United  States,  of  which  he  oontiniied  to  be  an  active 
and  efficient  manager,  and  was  at  the  time  of  his  deoth 
the  presiding  offioer.  He  was  also  the  senior  member  of 
the  board  of  tmstees  of  the  Unirersity  of  Pennsylyania. 
He  was  the  president  of  the  board  of  managera  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  and  of  the  Philadelphia  Dispen- 
sary,  and  was  activęly  oonnected  with  other  eleemosy- 
nary  institutions.  Liberał  and  enlarged  in  his  yiews, 
he  was  at  some  time  identifled,  either  as  a  patron  or  di- 
rector,  with  eyery  philanthropic  enterprise  of  a  cathoUc 
epirit  iii  his  adopted  city.  He  retained  his  pastorał 
connection  with  the  Church  till  his  death,  which  oo- 
•curred  April  16, 1858.  Dr.  Mayer  was  no  ordinary  man, 
or  he  oould  neyer  haye  so  successfnUy  sustained  him- 
self  for  so  long  a  period  among  the  same  people,  and 
enjoyed  in  ao  eminent  a  degree  the  regazd  and  oonfi- 
dence  of  the  whole  community.  He  was  a  man  of  elear 
intellect  and  ąuick  peroeptions,  united  with  grcat  deli- 
caicy  of  taste  and  keen  discemment.  He  was  a  ripe 
scholar,  thoroughly  aoquainted  with  the  whole  rangę  of 
Engltsh  literaturę,  and  in  the  department  of  Biblical 
Criticism  haying  few  superiors.  He  reoeiyed  his  D.D. 
from  Columbia  College,  New  York,  and  the  Uuiyerąity 
of  Pennsylyania.    (M.L.S.) 

Mayhew,  Ezperienoe,  a  noted  American  diyine, 
for  yeare  actively  engaged  in  missionary  labon  among 
the  Indians,  was  bom  Jan.  27, 1673.  His  father,  grand- 
fatber,  and  great-grandfather  were  all  most  succcssfully 
engaged  as  missioiiarics  to  the  Indians  bcfore  him.  In 
Morch,  1694,  about  fiye  years  after  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther, he  began  Ło  preach  to  the  Indiana,  taking  the  over- 
sight  of  iive  or  8ix  of  their  assemblies.  The  Indian 
language  had  been  faroiliar  to  him  from  infancy,  and 
he  was  eropioyed  by  the  commisaioners  of  the  Society 
for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  New  England  Ło  make  a 
new  yersion  of  the  Ptalms  and  Johtiy  which  work  he 
cxecuted  with  great  accuracy  in  1709.  He  died  Noy. 
29, 1758,  agcd  Gighty-fiyc.  He  published  a  sermon  cn- 
titled  A  U  Manhind  by  Xatvre  egualły  under  Sin  (1724) : 
— Indian  Conteiis  (1727),  in  which  he  gives  an  account 
of  the  liycs  of  thirty  Indian  ministers,  and  about  eighty 
Indian  men,  women,  and  youtb,  worthy  of  remcmbrance 
on  account  of  their  piety : — I^tter  on  the  Ijor^s  Supper 
(1741): — Gract  Defended  (1744),  in  which  he  contends 
that  the  offer  of  salyation  madę  to  sinners  in  the  Gospel 
contains  in  it  a  conditional  promlse  of  the  grace  giyen 
in  regencration.  In  this  he  says  he  differs  from  most 
Calyinists ;  yet  he  supports  the  doctrines  of  original  sin, 
of  eternal  dccrecs,  and  of  the  soyeretgnty  of  God  in  the 
salyation  of  man.  His  son  Zechariah  sucoeeded  him  in 
the  missionary  field,  making  fiye  generations  thus  en- 
gaged. The  a£;c  attained  by  the  Mayhews  is  remarka- 
ble:  the  firat,  Thomas,  died  aged  ninety;  £xperience, 
eighty-four;  John,  grandson  of  the  first  John,  eighty- 
nine;  his  brother  Jeremiah,  cighty-fiye;  Dr.  Matthew, 
eighty-five;  Zechariah,  aeyenty-nine.  —  Indian  Conv.f 
Appendlx,  p.  306,  307;  Chauncy'8  Remarks  on  Lan- 
dajpt  Sermon^  p.  23 ;  Cyclop,  Hel,  Knowledgf,  s.  y. 

Mayhe^7,  Jonathan,  D.D.,  a  oelebrated  Ameri- 
can diyine,  was  bom  at  Martha's  Yineyard  Oct.  8, 1720. 
He  was  a  descendant  of  Thomas  Mayhew,  the  first  Eng- 
lish  settler  of  that  island.  In  early  childhood  Jonathan 
gaye  indications  of  great  yigor  of  mind  and  a  strong 
wilL  He  was  fitted  for  coUegc  by  his  father,  who  was 
a  yery  intcUigcnt  man.  During  his  college  course  at 
Haryard  he  was  distingnished  not  only  as  a  fine  dassi- 
cal  scholar,  but  also  for  his  skill  in  dialectics  and  his  al- 
tainments  in  ethical  science.  He  graduated  with  great 
honor  in  1744.    Three  years  later  he  receiyed  a  cali 


from  West  Church,  in  Boston,  and  continued  in  thts 
station  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  On  the  day  first 
appointed  for  his  ordination  only  two  clergymen  of  those 
inyited  were  in  atteudance,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  his  ex- 
treme  rationalism ;  and  eyen  these  two  refiised  to  act, 
and  a  oouncil,  consisting  of  fourteen  ministers,  had  to  be 
oonyoked,  June  17,  afler  which  the  new  candidate  was 
duły  installed  in  ofilce.  Mr.  Mayhew*s  liberał  opinions 
were  so  unpopular  in  Boston  that  he  was  for  some  time 
excluded  from  membership  of  the  Boston  Associafion  of 
Congregational  Hinisters.  In  1750  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  diyinity  was  oonferred  upon  him  by  the  Uniyersity 
of  Aberdeen.  His  publications  excited  great  attention 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  also  in  Knghind.  In  1755 
he  published  a  yolume  of  sermons  on  the  Doctritte  of 
Grace,  At  the  dose  of  one  of  these  sermons  there  is  a 
notę  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  was  offensiye 
alike  to  those  who  did  and  did  not  endorse  his  generał 
y iewsL  Subeequently  the  doctor  himself  appears  to  haye 
regretted  haying  written  it,  and  he  unsuccessfully  en- 
deayored  to  preyent  its  being  published  in  the  London 
edition.  Dr.  Mayhew  was  at  this  time  scribe  of  the 
Massachusetts  Conyention  of  Congregational  Ministersi 
In  1763  the  Rey.  East  Arthorp  published  a  pamphlet 
entitled  Contiderations  on  the  Institution  and  Conduct  of 
the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel,  occasioning  a 
yiolent  controyersy,  in  which  Dr.  Mayhew  borę  a  promi- 
nent part.  Dr.  Mayhew  was  exten8i  vely  known  through- 
out  Great  ^tain,  and  numbered  among  his  correspond- 
ents  such  men  as  Lardner,  Benson,  Kippis,  Blackbum, 
and  HoUis.  He  died  July  9,  1766.  1>t.  Mayhew  pos- 
sessed  a  mind  of  great  acuteness  and  energy,  and  in  his 
principles  was  a  determined  republican.  He  had  no  lit* 
tle  influence  in  producing  the  American  Rcyolution. 
Among  his  best^known  publications  are  the  foUowing: 
Seten  Sermons  (1749,  8yo) : — A  Discourse  conceminff 
Unlimited  Suhmission  and  Non-rrsistanre  to  the  Iligher 
Powera  (1750, 8yo).  See  Mr.  Bancrofl*s  notice  of  this 
sermon,  and  his  eloquent  tribute  to  Mayhew,  in  his  Ilist. 
of  the  United  SttUes,  iy,  60-62 :  —  Thanksgiring  Sermon 
for  the  Repeal  of  the  Stantp  AcŁ  (1766) :— Sermons  to 
Young  Men  (1767,  2  yols.  12mo).  See  Memoir  of  the 
Life  and  Writrnffs  ofthe  Rev,  Jonathan  Mayhew,  by  Al- 
den  Bradford  (1*838);  Riche,  Bibi,  A  mer.  Nora,  i,  140, 
145, 153 ;  Allibone,  IHet,  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthori,  s.  y. ; 
Sprague,  Annals  A  mer.  Pulpit,  yii,  22  fiq. 

Mayhe^,  Thomas,  a  Trinitarian  Congregational 
minister,  son  of  Thomas  Mayhew,  the  goycmor  of  Mar- 
tha's  Yineyard,  was  bom  in  Southampton,  England, 
about  1621 ;  emigrated  with  his  father  to  New  England 
in  1631;  resided  for  a  few  years  in  Watertown,  Mass.; 
and  in  1642  assisted  his  father  in  establiahing  a  settle- 
ment  at  Edgartown,  Martha's  Yineyard.  Being  deeply 
affected  by  the  intellcctual  and  morał  degradation  ofthe 
Indiana,  and  possessing  good  natural  tolcnts,  and  a  con- 
siderable  knowledge  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Ilebrew 
languages,  he  determined  to  deyote  himself  to  prcaching 
to  the  natiyes  of  the  island.  He  soon  iicquired  their 
language,  commenced  his  pulpit  roinbtrations  in  1646, 
and  łabored  among  them  so  faithfuHy  that  in  1650  he 
had  100  conyerts,  and  in  1662,  282,  among  whoro  were 
eight  pawams  or  priests.  In  1657  he  aailed  for  England 
to  obtain  aid  from  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel;  but  the  ship  in  which  hc  had  tuken  pas- 
sagę  was  lost  at  sea,  and  neyer  heard  of.  Cotton  Ma- 
ther  says  that  "  he  was  so  aifectionatcly  esteemed  b}' 
the  Indians  that  many  years  afterwards  he  was  seldom 
named  without  tears."  He  wrote,  in  connection  with 
John  Eliot,  Tears  of  Repentanee,  or  a  Narratire  ofthe 
Progress  ofthe  Gospel  among  the  Indians  in  New  Kng^ 
land, — Sprague,  A  nnals  A  merican  Pulpit,  i,  131 ;  Drakę, 
Diet,  A  merican  Biography,  s.  y. 

Maymbourg.    See  Maimburo. 

Mayne,  James  8.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Rayallagh,  near  Coleraine,  Antrim  County,  Ire- 
landj  in  1825.    He  receiyed  a  careful  academic  educs- 
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tlon  m  hia  native  country,  and  in  1853  came  to  America; 
graduated  at  Princeton  College  with  honor  in  1857; 
sŁudied  diviiiity  at  the  theologicol  seminary  at  Prince- 
ton, N.  J. ;  was  licensed  in  1859,  and  in  1860  oomroenced 
his  labors  at  May's  Landing,  Atlantic  City,  and  Abse- 
con,  N.  J.,  where  he  died,  Aug.  30, 1860.  Mr.  Mayne 
was  a  man  noted  for  hia  consbtent  and  devoted  piety. 
See  Wilson,  Pre46.Z/tf^i4/m<ifłac,  1862,  p.  103.   (J.L.&) 

Mayne,  Jasper,  an  English  divine  and  poet,  was 
bom  in  Deronshire  in  1604.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he 
entered  Christ-church  College,  Oxford,  and  in  1631  se- 
cured  the  degree  of  M. A.  He  took  holy  orders,  became 
a  popular  preacher,  was  presented  by  his  college  to  two 
neighboring  Uvings,  and  continued  at  the  same  ttme  his 
residence  in  the  uuiyersity.  He  was  niade  D.D.  in  1646. 
At  the  time  of  Cromwell'8  usurpation,  being  firmly  dc- 
Yoted  to  the  cause  of  Charles  I,  he  was  deprired  of  his 
8tudent'8  place,  and  soon  lost  both  of  his  N-icarages.  His 
spirit,  howeyer,  remained  unbroken,  and  in  1652  we  hear 
of  his  holding  a  public  disputation  with  a  noted  Ana- 
baptifSt  preacher.  Subseąuently  he  resided,  until  the 
Restoration,  as  chaplain  in  the  family  of  the  earl  of 
Deyonshire ;  in  1660  he  was  restored  again  to  his  liv- 
ing,  was  madę  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  a  canon 
of  Christ  Church,  and  archdeacon  of  Chichester.  He 
died  in  Oxford  in  1672.  Dr.  Mayne  published  in  1662 
a  translation  of  a  part  of  Lucian's  Dialogues,  also  seycral 
sermons  and  scattered  poems. 

Maynooth  Collkob.  In  oonseąuence  of  the  £ng* 
lish  Reformation,  the  Roman  CathoUc  Chorch  in  Ireland 
lost  all  its  ńghts  and  possessiona  At  the  Synod  of  Dub- 
lin, in  1560,  seyenteen  bishops  out  of  nineteen  endoised 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and,  upon  the  pńnciple  that "  ubi 
episcopus  ibt  eccleaia,"  the  English  Reforroed  Church 
was  dedared  the  only  legał  Church  in  Ireland.  The 
Roman  Catholics  were  therefore  compelled  to  worship 
in  pńyate,  and  to  get  their  priests  educated  abroad. 
With  the  assistauce  of  foreign  princes  they  established, 
during  the  years  1582-1688,  a  number  of  seminaries  in 
Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands  (namely,  at  Salaroan- 
ca,  Alcala,  Lisbon,  Erora,  Dacay,  Antwerp,  Toumay, 
Lille,  Romę,  Prague,  Caupranica,  Toulouse,  Bordeaux, 
Poitiers,  Nantes,  Bouley,  and  Paris).  As  most  of  the 
students  were  poor  and  dependent  on  the  aristocracy  of 
Ireland,  a  great  attachment  grew  up  between  them  and 
the  class  by  whom  they  were  patronized.  But  in  oon- 
seąuence of  the  French  Reyolution  intercotuse  between 
Ireland  and  the  Continent  became  morę  difficulŁ.  The 
Irish  colleges  of  France  and  Brabant  were  closed,  and 
the  necessity  became  apparent  of  establishing  a  semi- 
nary  at  homc.  The  most  opposite  political  parties 
agreed  in  supiwrtiug  this  measure :  the  aristocracy  from 
fear  that  the  young  priests  might  imbibe  democratic 
ideas  abroad,  and  the  democrats  from  the  hope  of  gain- 
ing  oyer  to  their  yiews  the  priests,  who  had  heretofore 
always  sided  with  their  patrons.  The  middle  dasses 
especially  thought  to  find  in  home-bred  priests  useful 
auxiliaries  to  their  emancipation.  When  therefore  the 
Roman  Catholic  prelates  submitted  to  the  lord  lieuten- 
ant  of  Ireland  their  plan  of  establishing  a  college,  he 
immediately  gaye  his  approval;  the  Irish  Parliament, 
composed  of  Protestanta,  sanctioned  it,  yoted  an  appro- 
priation  of  £8000,  and  readily  obtained  the  approbation 
of  the  Parliament  of  England  in  1795.  A  board  of 
trustees  was  organized,  consisting  of  four  Protestanta, 
the  Irish  lord  chancellor,  three  chief  justices,  Bix  Roman 
Catholic  laymen,  and  ten  bishops.  Dr.  Hussey,  who 
had  been  eminently  actiye  in  organizing  the  whole  af- 
fair,  was  elected  president  of  the  college.  The  whole 
care  and  management  of  the  college  was  yested  in  this 
board  of  roanagcrs.  The  four  Protestant  members  were 
changed  every  Hvc  years  (being  replaced  by  election  of 
the  other  members),  and,  together  with  three  Roman 
Catholics,  fulfilled  the  duties  of  inspectors,  yet  without 
the  power  of  intcrfering  with  either  the  doctrinea  or  the 
difldpline  of  the  college,    llie  most  liberał  among  the 


Roman  Catholics  wished  the  etriUege  to  be  eeUJcSaAB^  al 
Dublin,  the  seat  of  the  Uniyeisity,  and  where  mcmbos 
of  the  diffeient  denominationa  wen  aheady  tstańjiag 
harmoaioualy  together.  But  the  Roman  Catholic  biiłi- 
opa  opposed  this,  as  they  desired  their  pńeata  to  be  cdi»- 
cated  under  atricter  discipline.  The  bcwnl  of  managefa 
therefore  chose  the  yillajge  of  Bfaynooth,  deTca  mika 
from  Dublin,  and  commenoed  boikiing  a  wanmasj  for 
fif ty  studenta  on  a  piece  of  land  purchaaed  from  Uie  dake 
of  Leinster.  When  the  Iriah  Parliament  was 
rated  with  the  English,  in  1801,  an  appiopriation 
madę  for  the  College  of  Maynooth  amoanting  to 
£8000  a  year  for  the  nest  twenty  yean.  In  1808 
£13,000  mora  waa  yoted  for  the  purpoae  of  cnlaiging  tha 
seminaiy,  as  it  was  inadeąuate  to  educattog  the  mimber 
of  priests  Tequired.  Indeed  in  that  year  theie  weae  478 
obUged  to  atttdy  abroad,  chieily  in  France,  while  thcre 
were  only  200  to  250  attendingatBCaynootb.  Tbeeen- 
inaiy  continued  a  k>ng  time  without  attzacting  mnch 
attention ;  eyen  the  report  of  the  boaid  of  tmatee^  pcc- 
aented  in  1826  to  ParUament,  did  not  thiow  mnch  ^gtt 
on  the  leal  chaiacter  of  the  institntion ;  in  ftct,  tht  tnie 
atate  of  thinga  waa  rather  ooyered  up  than  rerealed  in 
that  document.  But  when  0'ConneU'a  agitation  binke 
out,  it  became  appaient  that  ita  prindpal  >champiaai 
were  priesta  educated  in  Maynooth  College.  It  waa 
also  fourid  that  the  alumni  of  Maynooth  took  an  nctłre 
part  in  the  Roman  Catholic  emancipation  in  1829  by 
unfairly  influendng  the  etectiona.  The  aeminair,  tn- 
atituted  for  the  purpoae  of  snppreaaing  democntie  idea^ 
seems  thus  to  haye  beoome  a  oentie  of  political  as  wdl 
as  religious  agitation.  But  the  interior  workings  of  the 
institutiott  remained  hidden  from  the  public  gase  audi 
a  zealous  Protestant  minister,  MKjhee,  procoied  tba 
theological  text-book  of  Peter  Dens,  used  at  Maynooth, 
which  was  published  to  the  extent  of  three  thooaand 
copiea  in  1801;  another  edition  of  the  same  nnmber  ap> 
peared  in  1832.  This  work,  which  breathes  to  tbe  at- 
most  the  Roman  Catholic  spirit  of  aggresston  and  pene- 
cution,  and  upholds  the  most  offensiye  doctrines  oJT  that 
Church,  was  considered  there  as  the  bighesŁ  anthority, 
and  giyes  a  striking  oontradiction  to  the  statement  to 
oilen  madę  by  interested  parties  that  the  Roman  Ca- 
thoUcism  of  the  19th  century  is  animated  by  an  entiidy 
different  spirit  from  that  of  former  times.  Theae  leye- 
lations  proyoked  much  opposition  to  Romanism,  and  a 
growing  desire  to  abrogate  the  priyil^es  of  th&Roman- 
ists.  June  28, 1835,  a  great  meeting  was  hdd  at  Eze- 
ter  Hall,  which  was  followed  by  others  in  yariooa  dtaoa 
of  England  and  Scotland.  It  was  proyed  that  the  Rom- 
ish  Church  still  displayed  the  same  zeal  for  the  deatm^ 
tion  of  herettca,  atill  daimed  to  relieye  from  oatha,  i«- 
tained  auricular  oonfeańon,  with  all  ita  attendant  eyiH 
and  all  from  uneąuiyocal  pasaagea  in  the  aforesud  test- 
book.  Numberlesa  pamphlets  were  published  on  this 
occaston ;  Protestant  associationa  were  formed  in  łrdand 
to  defend  eyangelical  fieedom,  and  chief  among  theae 
were  found  the  Orangemen.  The  old  hatred  between 
the  Roman  Catholica  and  the  Ptoteatanta  was  thoa  re- 
yiyed,  and  trouble  with  Ireland  seeroed  imroinent.  On 
the  side  of  the  Romish  Church  the  **  liberator  of  łrdand" 
gained  crowds  to  his  party  by  hu  doquence  and  his 
fiery  denunciations  of  tbe  EngUsh ;  his  attitude  t)ecame 
so  threat^ning  that  the  goyemment  was  obUged  to 
prosecute  him  for  high-treason.  This  repressed  the  re- 
bellion  in  its  yery  infaucy,  but  at  the  same  time  embit- 
tered  the  feelings  of  the  Roman  Catholie  popalatkm. 
Preyious  experience  for  aeyen  oentoriea  had  ahown  that 
peraecution  could  indeed  weaken,  and  alrooat  destioy, 
but  neyer  conquer  Ireland ;  and  thia  waa  atill  nam  the 
case  with  regard  to  their  Church,  which  the  Ronan 
Catholic  Irish  clung  to  the  morę  aa  it  waa  weaker  and 
morę  oppreased.  Theie  remained  nothing  but  to  tcy 
whether  kindness  would  auooeed  where  harahneaa  had 
failed.  The  occasion  waa  fayorable,  the  inauireetiiw 
was  suppreased,  and,  if  the  yicton  met  the  Tanąuished 
as  friendfl)  much  might  be  gained.    Thia  Iriah  ąneatioo 
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pnored  almost  insolyable  to  the  EngliBb  goremment. 
Cabinet  after  cabinet  were  wrecked  upon  it,  without  ar- 
riving  at  any  result  And  tbis  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  for  the  civil  aa  well  as  reiigious  relations  ia  Ireland 
had  for  a  long  time  been  in  to  abnormal  a  state  that  all 
attempta  at  reform  eeemed  either  inefficient  or  danger- 
ooa.  Ey&ry  effort  to  inipn>ve  the  condition  of  the  peaa- 
antcy  was  met  by  the  opposition  of  the  landed  aristoc- 
racy,  while  eyery  assistance  rendered  to  the  weak  and 
oppressed,  but  de  facto  national  Charch  of  Ireland,  ex- 
asperated  the  Protestant  element  of  the  population.  The 
passage  of  any  bill  oonceming  Ireland  was  a  most  com- 
plłcated  piece  of  politics.  Bot,  said  an  Iriah  paper,  ^^  Prot- 
estantism  is  not  as  powerf ul  as  landed  propeity,  and  re- 
ligion  must  give  way  before  ground-ients.**  Without 
auributing  such  Yiews-^as  was  often  done— to  the  Brit- 
ish  govemment,  for  attempta  at  conciliation  were  madę 
from  religioos  motives,  it  wonld  appear  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  inclined  to  this  theoiy  when,  in  1845,  be  presented 
the  Maynooth  Bill  to  Parliament.  Indeed  for  the  last 
flfty  years  Parliament  bad  been  voting  an  annoal  ap- 
propriation  of  oyer  £8000  for  the  edncation  of  Boman 
Catholic  priests;  the  preceding  year  the  Charitable  Be- 
ąnest  Bill  had  been  paased  slmoet  onanimonsly,  and  the 
Koman  Q>tholie  prdates  had  assured  Peel  that  the  pas- 
sage of  bis  new  Inll  woold  be  thankfolly  receired  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  as  a  pledge  of  reoonciliation.  But 
hardly  had  the  bill  been  presented  to  the  Hoose  of  Com- 
mons  when  a  storm  of  opposition  arose.  The  Plotcs- 
tants  of  the  yarioos  denominations  united  to  denoonce 
it,  and  to  petition  against  a  bill  which  would  modify 
the  Protestant  character  of  the  administration.  A  large 
meeting,  chiefly  of  Dissenters,  was  held  at  £xeŁer  Hall, 
March  18, 1845,  and  a  Central  Anti-Maynooth  Commit* 
tee  organized  to  oppose  the  bill,  and  to  o\'erwhelm  the 
Parliament  with  petitions.  On  April  8  Peel  presented 
the  bill  to  the  House  of  Commona.  He  attempted  to 
proye  that  there  were  bat  three  ways  of  acting :  to  main- 
tain  things  as  they  were,  to  snppress  the  osual  appro- 
priatioD,  or  to  increase  it,  The  fint  be  dedared  iroprac- 
ticable,  as  so  insofficient  a  sum  for  the  purpose  could  not 
gain  much  gratitade  for  the  donors ;  the  seoond,  be  said, 
was  still  less  adyisable,  as  the  withdrawal  of  assistance 
to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  for  fifly  years  would 
not  fail  to  exasperBte  the  Irish ;  but  the  third  be  looked 
upon  as  a  oertain  remedy.  He  therefore  proposed  to 
raise  the  yearly  appropriation  for  Maynooth  to  £26,000, 
making  it  a  part  of  the  regular  budget,  and  thos  trans- 
forming  the  grant  into  a  dotation;  he  moreoyer  pro- 
posed to  inoorporate  the  board  of  tmstees,  and  to  yote  a 
special  grant  of  £30,000  for  boilding  porposes.  Besides, 
the  existing  ez  officio  inspectors  were  to  be  replaced  by 
fiye  inspectors  appointed  by  the  crown,  who,  howeyer, 
would  leaye  the  control  of  the  doctrines  and  discipline 
to  the  three  Boman  Catholic  inspectors.  The  opposi- 
tion was  headed  by  Sir  R.  Inglis.  He  attacked  the  bill 
on  leligious  ground,  as  opposed  to  Protestant  principles. 
He  did  not  mean  to  withdraw  the  usoal  appropriation, 
but  wanted  Roman  Catholics,  like  Dissenters,  to  educate 
their  ministers  at  thcir  own  eipense.  All  those  op- 
poeed  to  the  Established  Church  sided  with  him.  l^he 
bill  receiyed  216  yotes  against  114  at  the  first  reading. 
This,  howeyer,  was  but  the  prelude.  At  the  second 
reading  the  struggle  commenced  in  earnest,  and  lasted 
through  six  sittings.  They  first  argued  abOut  the  new 
principle,  which  conyerted  a  yearly  grant  into  a  dota- 
tion, for  this  gave  to  thepremousfy  ignored  Roman  Caih' 
oHc  Church  a  kgtd  erittence  and  offidcd  recognUion, 
The  friends  of  the  bill  sought  to  defend  this  principle  in 
yarioos  ways.  Some  daimed  that  it  was  the  duły  of  the 
Parliament  to  care  for  Maynooth,  either  becanse,  by 
oniting  with  itself  the  Irish  Parliament,  it  had  assumed 
its  charges,  or  as  a  sort  of  restitntion  for  the  former  pos- 
sesBions  of  which  the  Church  of  Romę  had  been  de- 
priyed.  Yet  the  aasumption  of  the  liabilities  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  did  not  guaiantee  the  oontinnance  of 
the  grant  longer  than  twenty  yeaia  moce,  and,  on  the 


other  hand,  calliog  £26,000  a  restitntion,  when  the 
yearly  income  from  the  confiscated  Church  property 
amounted  to  oyer  £600,000,  sounded  like  bitter  mock- 
ery.  Others  prefeired  to  take  the  broader  ground  of 
morał  obligation,  claimiog  that  it  was  necessary  to  aid 
oppressed  and  impoyerished  Ireland.  Others  again, 
leaying  the  past  to  consider  oply  the  futurę,  argued 
from  the  poUtical  point  of  yiew.  They  hoped  that  this 
condliatory  measore,  and  the  better  education  of  the 
priests,  would  open  a  new  aera  to  Ireland.  Nonę  of  these 
yiews  satisfied  Gladstone,  who,  after  criticisiog  them 
all,  finally  arriyed  at  the  negatiye  principle  that  the 
support  granted  to  Maynooth  should  only  be  withdrawn 
at  the  last  extremity,  as  it  would  haye  the  worst  conse- 
quences  on  the  relation  existing  between  England  and 
Irehind.  Some  eyen  sought  to  tieat  it  as  a  merę  edn- 
cational  ąuestion.  Still  the  majority  could  not  blind 
themselyes  to  the  fact  that  it  really  inyolyed  the 
weighty  and  difficult  question  of  the  relation  between 
the  EngUsh  goyemment  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  Ireland.  The  opponents  of  the  bill  had  an  essier 
task.  They  could  readily  attack  it  irom  an  abstract  re- 
ligioos stand-point.  They  diyided  themselyes,  howeyer, 
into  two  gnreat  sections,  according  to  the  ground  they 
took.  The  Churchmen  and  some  of  the  Dissenters  did 
not  oppose  the  continuation  of  the  former  support,  but  its 
increase ;  the  Dissenterą  as  a  body,  opposed  this,  like  all 
other  goyemment  support  towards  churchesi  Both  par^ 
ties  damored  loudly  against  the  abuses  of  the  Church  of 
Romę,  its  political  as  well  as  reiigious  tendencics,  and 
particuiarly  the  Jesuitical  spirit  inćulcated  at  Maynooth. 
Yet  Parliament  perceiyed  that  aomething  must  be  done 
toallay  the  hostile  feehngs  in  Ireknd,  and  tbe  bill 
passed  the  second  reading  with  823  yotes  against  176. 
After  another  protracted  and  seyere  struggle,  it  receiyed 
at  the  third  reading  817  yotes  against  189.  The  discus- 
sion  of  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  a  repetition  of 
that  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  most  eminent  ju- 
rists  decided  in  fayor  of  the  bilL  Brougham  established 
a  preoedent  in  bringing  forward  a  preyious  act  in  which 
the  principle  of  dotation  was  dearly  expressed.  On  the 
bench  of  bishops,  8ix  yoted  in  fayor  of  the  bill ;  among 
them  the  archbishop  of  Armagh  and  the  bishops  of 
Norwich  and  SL  Dayid.  The  bill  finally  went  through 
with  181  yotes  against  50,  and  receiyed  the  royal  sano- 
tion  on  June  80, 1845.  While  the  bill  was  under  dis- 
cussion  in  Parliament,  the  opposition  outside  was  yery 
actiye.  A  large  meeting  was  hdd  on  April  18  at  Coy- 
ent  Garden,  in  which  both  Chn^hmen  and  Dissenters 
took  part.  Other  meetings  were  also  hdd  in  the  prin- 
dpal  dties.  The  Dissenters  were  especially  actiye. 
Churchmen  and  Dissenters  asserted  as  the  ground  of 
their  opposition :  1,  that  by  increasing  the  grant  to  the 
seminaiy,  the  papacy  would  be  legally  recognised  in 
Ireland ;  2,  that  the  practice  of  employing  goyemment 
funds  for  the  support  of  rdigion  is  wrong  in  principle; 
3,  that  there  were  special  objections  to  the  bill  under 
consideratton,  namely,  the  Jesuitical  tendencies  of  May- 
nooth, the  danger  of  the  influence  oyer  the  masses  of  a 
morę  thoroughly-educated  dergy,  the  eyil  of  binding 
the  dergy  to  the  support  of  the  goyemment,  Icading 
them  to  oppose  the  progressiye  social  tendencies  of  the 
people ;  and,  finally,  the  spirit  of  aggression  inhereut  to 
the  papacy.  Some  of  tbe  Dissenters,  howeyer,  found 
this  platform  too  indeflnite;  they  wanted  the  bill  re- 
jected  wholly  on  anti-State-Chnrch  prindplcs,  and  on 
May  2  formed  a  special  committee  at  Salter'8  Hall,  dis- 
tinct  from  the  original  Central  Anti-Maynooth  Com- 
mittee. On  May  20  they  hdd  a  meeting  at  Croeby 
Hall,  in  which  300  ministers  and  400  laymen  (princi- 
pally  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Cal- 
yinistic  and  AJrminian  Methodists  of  the  new  Connec- 
tion)  took  part  They  urged  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
dedine  the  assistance  of  the  Goyemment  to  their 
Church  for  their  own  sake  and  that  of  their  religion. 
Sir  Culling  Eardley,  president  of  the  Central  Commit- 
tee, spoke  in  a  quite  diflerent  tonę  in  a  letter  to  0'Gon« 
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neU.  He  accused  the  Roman  Catholic  letder  of  inoon- 
flisfcency  if  he  accepted  the  new  grant,  and  threatened 
to  use  eveiy  means  in  bis  power  to  gain  his  end.  An 
Anti-Maynooth  Committee  was  also  organized  at  Dub- 
lin, and  in  a  meeting  held  on  June  5  an  address  to  the 
House  of  Lords  was  drawn  up,  whicb  received  8627  sig- 
natures,  and  also  a  petition  to  tbe  queen.  On  the  whole 
tbere  were  some  10,000  petitions  drawn  up  against  the 
bill,  which  reoeired  about  1,180,000  signatures.  The 
goyemment,  however,  remained  unmoved,  and  the  ex- 
citement  gradualiy  subsided.  It  was  thought  that  now 
the  Roman  Catholic  party  woold  rest  satiafied,  and  be 
trały  reconciled ;  yet  at  one  of  the  very  first  synods  held 
by  them  the  royal  colleges  were  excommunicated  and 
the  national  school  oondemned.  The  Roman  Catholic 
prelates  in  Ireland — Cullen,  Slatery,  and  M'Hale — had 
already  attracted  considerable  attention  by  their  Ultra- 
montane  yiews,  but  at  this  last  outrage  the  old  opposi- 
tion  spirit  kindled  a^in  into  a  flame.  Spooner  pro- 
voked  a  yisitation  of  Maynooth  College  by  a  bill  he 
proposed  May  11, 1852.  Yet  morę  moderate  advice  pre- 
railed :  it  was  daimed  that  the  papai  aggression  in  no 
wise  affected  Ireland,  but  rather  £ngland,  and  that  the 
most  Ultramoutane  among  the  Irish  prelates,  Cullen, 
was  educated  at  Romę,  not  at  Maynootb.  Spooner 
finaUy  withdrew  his  motion.  Yet  every  year,  for  some 
time  after,  the  propoeition  of  stopping  the  appropriation 
was  renewed ;  and  was  not  dropped  until  ąuiet  had  been 
fully  restored  in  Ireland,  and  generał  harmony  re-estab- 
lished. 

The  agitation  of  the  Irish  population  in  late  years, 
proroked,  no  doubt,  in  a  great  measure  in  Ireland,  as  in 
Foland,  by  the  immaculate  emisaaries  of  the  pontiff 
of  Romę,  bas  led  the  govemment  of  England  to  oon- 
mder  the  propriety  of  granting  the  three  millions  of 
Irish  Romanists  such  liberty  in  worahip  and  education 
as  should  make  them  as  fit  subjects  as  the  other  twenty 
millions  of  the  northem  isles  who  enjoy  the  protection 
of  the  British  crown,  and  wortby  aasodatea  of  their 
English-speaking  neighbor&  In  1868  Mr.  Gladstone, 
whose  very  earltest  work  had  been  "  marked  by  a  plain 
incUnation  to  e]evate  tke  Church  above  the  State,"  and 
who,  in  the  very  maiden-days  of  his  political  career,  had 
*'exhibited  an  unfailijłg  tendemess  for  the  whims,  the 
complaints,  aad  the  growing  daims  of  his  frienda  the 
papai  prelates,"  was  called  to  the  premiership  of  Great 
Britain,  to  establish,  if  possible,  perfect  accoid  between 
the  English  and  Irish  people.  Almost  the  sole  aim  of 
the  policy  which  the  new  premier  inaugurated  was  the 
concilialion  of  the  Romanists  of  Ireland.  For  thia  one 
purpose  he  haa  labored  untnterruptedly.  No  aooner  had 
he  succeeded  Mr.  Disraeli  than  he  urged  the  disestab- 
lishment  of  the  Church  of  England  principlea  as  the 
ecclesiastical  principles  of  Ireland.  His  success  in  this 
attempt  is  now  a  matter  of  history.  See  Ikełand. 
Flattered  by  the  easy  Yictory  gained  in  his  first  eflfort, 
Mr.  Gladstone  foUowed  it  by  a  proposal  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  compulaory  education  and  denoroinational 
schools.  Herein,  also,  he  succeeded,  but  only  measura- 
bly.  Enoouraged  by  theae  repeated  successes,  he  has 
lately  come  fonvard  with  a  scheme  which  only  a  few 
days  ago  (February,  1873)  threatened  his  ruin,  and  eren 
DOW  holds  him  in  suspensę.  His  new  scheme  now  on 
foot  is  a  proposition  to  disroantle  Trinity  College,  long 
the  eyesore  of  Romanists,  and  to  found  an  immense  ed- 
ucational  establishment,  called  the  Irish  Unirersity,  in 
which  Catholics  shall  study  only  their  own  history  and 
philosophy.  Protestanta  a  different  series,  and  which 
shall  be  endowed  with  a  vast  reyenue  from  the  spolia- 
tion  of  Trinity  and  the  wrecks  of  the  Established  Church. 
Both  Dissenters  and  Conformists  are  alarmed  at  the  step 
Mr.  Gladstone  seems  determined  upon.  £ven  Roman- 
ists disfavor  the  proposal,  for  of  the  three  or  four  mill- 
ions of  Catholic  Irish  it  is  probable  that  not  one  third 
of  suitable  age  can  read  and  write.  The  greatest  oppo- 
sition,  however,  has  come  from  Romę,  and  suddenly  the 
premier  of  Great  Britain  finds  himself  confronted  by 


those  whom  he  had  always  had  reason  to  look  npim  aa 
his  chief  supporters.  Weil  haa  it  lately  been  sald  tbai 
*'  the  policy  of  Romę  knows  neither  fiiendship  nor  gni- 
itude;  to  serve  *the  Church'  it  strikes  indtscrimtaately 
at  its  friends  or  foes ;  and  the  British  stateaman  hu 
shown  himself  no  match  for  tbe  Italian  prieats,  who 
have  preyed  upon  his  oninent  renown,  and  woold  nav, 
perhaps,  exult  over  his  falL  They  throw  him  aside  tó 
the  instrument  they  can  no  longer  use,  and  demand  that 
Ireland  shall  be  mled  and  educated  by  Catholics  akoe. 
With  mediseral  mummeries  they  have  dedicated  the 
island  to  *  the  sacred  heart  of  Jesus,'  and  plainlj  intcnd 
nothing  less  than  the  total  subjugation  of  its  P»ot«9U&t 
population  to  a  priestly  despotism.**  The  endowmait 
of  Maynooth,  and  later  the  establishment  of  the  ąueen  » 
colleges,  and  even  the  open  doors  of  Tiinity,  cannot  and 
will  not  pacify  Romę.  She  seeks  oontrol  of  Ireland  buk 
in  Church  and  State;  and  so  long  as  the  papacy  shall  re- 
main  tainted  by  a  zest  for  temporal  power,  both  £ni?- 
land  and  Prussia  will  find  defilement  and  abasetoesc, 
aye,  not  unfrequently  rebellion  in  the  ranks  of  thoee  ci 
ber  subjects  who  datm  fidelity  to  the  hierarchy.  The 
last  days  certainly  are  teaching  even  the  most  Hboal- 
minded  politicians  that  the  Church  of  Ronoe  is  bnilt 
upon  a  foundation  which  is  political  as  well  as  oodesias- 
tical,  and  that  the  seyere  measures,  as  inaoguiated  by 
Bismark,  will  alone  saye  the  Protratant  w<»ld  from  ima 
and  decay. 

Mayo,  Daniel^  a  Pjresbyterian  dirine  of  some  Dote» 
was  bom  in  London  or  yicinity  in  1672.  He  wa^  ed»- 
cated  first  at  home,  then  went  abroad  and  stodied  fiir 
some  time  in  Holland  under  Witsius.  On  his  retom  to 
England  he  preached  succeasirely  at  Tothlll  Flekb, 
Westminster,  at  Kingston-upon-Thames,  and  at  Hadc- 
ney,  and  finally  settled  perraanently  at  Silyer  Sueec. 
London,  where  he  died  in  1733.  Mr.  Mayo  was  a  mssi 
of  considerable  talents,  great  zcal  and  activity,  combioed 
with  pmdence.  Besides  publishing  many  somoos,  he 
wrote,  in  continuation  of  Henry's  EipositUm,  a  Owt- 
mentary  on  the  Second  Epigtle  to  the  CorwthioM^,  See 
Allibone,  DicL  o/Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  utkon,  s.  v. ;  Brown, 
Cyclop.  ofReligious  Knotekdffe,  s.  v. 

Mayotta,  one  of  the  Comoro  Islea  (in  the  Indian 
Ocean),  sińce  1843  uuder  the  control  of  the  French,  i» 
situated  in  latitude  12^  W-IS^  4'  S.,  and  longitode  44= 
69'  15"-45°  23'  E.,  coycring  some  twcnty-one  mika 
from  north  to  south,  with  an  arcrage  breadth  of  sL\  w 
seyen  miles ;  if,  howeyer,  the  dangerous  coral  recfs  which 
surround  the  island  be  included,  the  whole  occupies  a 
space  of  thirty  miles  north  and  south,  and  twenty-finir 
miles  east  and  west,  and  contAins  a  population  of  abont 
8000,  mostly  Romanists.  The  surfacc  of  this  islc  is  reiy 
uneyen,  and  is  studded  with  yolcanic-Iooking  peakit, 
some  óf  which  exceed  2000  feet  in  height.  Its  shores 
are  in  some  places  lined  with  mangrove  swamps,  whidh 
are  uncoyered  at  Iow  water,  and  are  productirc  of  ma- 
laria and  feyer;  it  is  in  most  parts  capablc  of  cultira- 
tion,  promincntly  that  of  sugar,  the  only  artide  expoTted. 
The  French  themselyes  Uve  mainly  on  the  island  of 
Gaondzi,  inside  the  chain  of  recfs  on  the  east  side  of 
Mayotta.  A  goyemor  and  colonial  ofiicer  are  re^dents. 
and  some  100  French  soldiers,  besides  some  natiyes,  were 
stationed  there.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  al<Hie  has 
a  hołd  here. 

Mayo^^,  Robert  Wtnełł,  an  English  diyine,  was 
bom  at  Saltash,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17tlk  oentoiy 
(1777);  was  educated  at  Exeter  Colle^-,  Oxford;  and. 
after  serying  seyeral  curacics  in  suoceasion,  reroored  to 
Ardwick,  near  Manchester,  but  tbere  he  died,  only  three 
months  after  remoyal,  in  1817.  Mr.  Mayów  is  highly 
spoken  of  as  a  pulpit  orator.  A  notcd  English  writer 
has  coropared  him  with  Sterae  for  his  great  humor  and 
strong  feeling,  which  the  turo  possesaed  in  common.  He 
published  Plain  Prtachingj  or  Sermonsfor  tke  Poor  caid 
for  People  ofaU  Rankę  (Lond.  1816, 12mo)^— iSermoiu 
and  Miacelkmeous  Piecetf  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Iłemoir 
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ofkU  Uft  (1822, 12iiio).— AUibone,  DićL  ofBrit  and 
Amer,AutA,  B.y. 

Ma]rr,  Beda,  a  Benedictine  monk,  was  bom  at  Du- 
itingen,  in  Bararia,  in  1742.  He  entered  tbe  doister  at 
Donauwbrth  in  hia  twentieth  year.  Finely  cnltared, 
and  dassed  with  the  beat  talent  of  bis  da>%  be  aoagbt 
relief  from  tbe  dulness  of  oonvent  life  by  teacbing  matb- 
eraatics,  poetiy,  rbetońc,  pbilosophy,  canon  law,  and  tbe- 
ology.  He  was  cbarged  with  being  liberał  to  eKcess, 
and  was  botb  feared  and  disŁnisted  by  the  dergy  of  tbe 
Roman  Catbolic  Cborcb.  His  prindpal  work,  Defence 
ofthe  Natural,  Christian,  and  CathoUc  Rdigion^  accord- 
ing  to  the  Necetsities  ofour  Time.,  was  publisbed  at  Augs- 
burg in  1787,  and  is  still  mentioned.  He  died  April  28, 
1794.  A  list  of  his  works  is  given  by  Doring,  Gdehrte 
TheoL  Deutschlandtf  voL  ii,  sl  v. ;  see  also  Wetzer  und 
Wdte,  Kirchen-Lerihm,  vi,  953.     (6.  M.) 

Ma]rr,  Colestin,  a  German  tbeologian,  was  bom 
April  21, 1679,  at  Donauwortb.  In  1698  he  entered  the 
Benedictine  Order  at  Augsburg ;  later  be  became  a  stu- 
dent at  tbe  Uniyersity  of  Salzburg,  where  in  1711  be 
was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy.  In  1718  he  ob- 
tained  the  professorship  of  polemical  tbeology,  and  the 
inspection  of  tbe  Salzburg  schools.  About  this  tamę  he 
was  madę  doctor  of  diyinity.  In  1714  be  was  appointed 
ecdesiaatical  oounsellor  of  the  duke  of  Salzburg,  and  at 
tbe  same  time  became  professor  of  scbolastac  tbeology. 
In  1716  he  was  appointed  vice-rector  of  the  uniyerBity, 
in  1719  pro-chancellor,  and  in  1728  chief  rector.  In 
1731  be  retired  from  academic  life,  and  thereafter  hdd 
an  official  relation  to  tbe  cloister  Linzbeim,  in  Neuburg, 
where  he  died,  Marcb  19, 1753.  Blayr  enjoyed  great 
prominenoe  as  a  writer  of  tbeology,  but  his  productions 
baye  neyer  been  coUected  in  book  form.  They  consist 
mainly  of  dissertations  and  contributions  to  different 
joumaI&  For  a  list  of  his  writings,  see  Ddring,  Gelehrte 
TheoL  DeuttchlandSf  vol.  ii,  sl  y. 

BAayaart.    See  Meysart. 

Mazarin,  Jules  (properly  Guilio  Mazzarind),  car- 
dinal,  the  celebrated  prime-minister  of  king  Louis  Xiy 
of  France,  the  successor  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  and  inau- 
giirator  of  a  reign  noted  for  attainments  in  arms,  lan- 
guage,  fine  arts,  literaturę,  industr}',  and  a  superior  do- 
gree  of  splendor,  was  bora  of  a  noble  Sicilian  family 
July  14, 1602,  most  probably  at  Piscina,  near  the  lakę 
of  Celano,  in  Abruzzo  Citra,  tbougb  in  tbe  letters  of  nat- 
nralization  granted  bim  in  France  in  1639  it  is  stated 
that  be  was  bom  at  Romę.  It  is  certaiif,  boweyer, 
that  he  receiyed  his  education  at  tbe  Etemal  City,  and 
bence,  no  doubt,  the  mbtake  as  to  bis  natiye  place.  In 
1619  Mazarin  went  to  Spain  to  pursue  tbe  study  of  juris- 
pmdence,  probably  intending  to  enter  the  legał  profes- 
sion,  but,  retuming  to  Bome  in  1622,  a  little  later  he 
entered  the  militaiy  senrioc,  and  was  giyen  a  captain^s 
commission  in  1625.  Soon  after  this  he  entered  the 
seryice  of  the  Church,  and  was  employed  as  companion 
of  tbe  papai  legate  to  France,  and  in  this  mission  dis- 
played  great  poUtical  talenta.  In  tbe  difficulties  arising 
out  of  tbe  contested  succession  to  the  duchy  of  Mantua, 
in  whicb  France  supported  the  pretensions  of  the  count 
De  Neyers,  while  the  emperor  of  Gemnany,  tbe  king  of 
Spain,  and  the  duke  of  Sayoy  supported  those  of  the  duke 
of  Guastalla,  Mazarin  was  sent  by  pope  Urban  to  Turin 
as  tbe  assistant  of  cardinal  Sacchetti.  Tbe  latter  at 
once  perceiyed  bis  talent,  gaye  hiro  his  entire  confidence, 
and  in  fact  deyolyed  upon  him  the  entire  management 
of  the  negotiation.  It  was  not  immediately  successful, 
for  in  1629  Louis  XIII  in  person  inyaded  Sayoy,  took 
Suza,  and  forced  the  duke  of  Savoy  to  abandon  bis  alli- 
ance  with  S\mn,  Finalły  Sacchetti  returaed  to  Bome, 
leaying  Mazańn,  with  the  title  of "  intemuncio,*'  to  con- 
tinue  the  negotiations.  Cardinal  Barberini,  the  pope's 
nepbew,  returaed  in  Sacchetti's  stead,  and  Barberini 
found  Mazarin  as  indi«peusable  as  had  his  predecessor. 
Mazarin  laborcd  unceasingly  to  restore  peace.  He  yis- 
ited  the  conteuding  powers ;  in  1630  he  saw  Louis  XU1 


and  cardinal  RicheHea,  who  both  formed  a  high  opinion 
of  bim,  and  in  1631  he  finally  succeeded  in  effecting  tbe 
treaty  of  Cherasco,  by  whicb  peace  was  restored.  Maz- 
arin at  this  time  displayed  considerable  trickery  in  fa- 
yor  of  France,  and  by  this  unfair  partiality  acquired  the 
hatred  of  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Germany,  but  the 
thanks  of  Louis  and  Richdieu,  who  reoommended  "  the 
able  negotiator"  to  the  fayor  of  the  pope.  Sbortly  afler 
he  was  to  reoeiye  at  the  banda  of  the  Freuch  cardinal 
and  prime-minister  the  reward  due  for  his  great  seryicea 
to  Louis  XIII.  In  1634  he  was  named  yice-legate  to 
Ayignon,  but  was  sent  to  Paris  as  nundo  to  intercede 
with  Louis  XIII  in  fayor  of  tbe  duke  of  Lorraine,  whose 
duchy  the  king  of  the  French  had  taken  posscssion  of. 
Mazarin,  now  uneąuiyocally  drawn  towaiils  Richelieu, 
of  course  failed  to  accomplish  the  task  assigned  him  by 
the  holy  father.  Blazarin  returaed  to  Bome  in  1686 
as  the  ayowed  supporter  of  French  interests,  and,  on 
the  death  of  Richelieu's  odebrated  oonfidant,  father  Jo- 
seph, pope  Urban  was  solidted  by  Louis  XIII  and  his 
minister  to  bestow  upon  Mazarin  the  cardinal's  bat 
promised  for  father  Joseph,  but,  as  Urban  refused,  Maz- 
arin in  1639  quitted  Italy  for  France,  and  there  entered 
the  seryice  of  tbe  king  as  a  naturalized  Frenchman.   In 

1640  he  was  nominated  ambassador  to  Sayoy,  where,  af- 
ter  a  short  war,  he  was  enabled  to  restore  peace,  and  in 

1641  he  was  at  length  raised  to  the  rank  of  ómlinal, 
through  the  persistent  efforta  of  his  friend  the  cardinal 
and  prime-minister  of  France,  Mazarin,  in  Fnnce,  was 
a  faithful  and  useful  assistant  to  Richelieu,  especially 
during  the  famous  conspiracy  headed  by  Hemi  de  Cinc^ 
Mars,  whicb  ended  by  his  execution  in  September,  1642. 
This  was  Richelieu^s  laat  tńumph.  In  tbe  following 
December  hedied,recommending  on  hia  death-bed  that 
Louis  should  receiye  Mazarin  as  his  own  successor,  and 
Louis,  sufficiently  predisposed  in  Mazarin*s  fayor,  gladly 
acceded  to  the  last  wish  of  his  faithful  friend  and  coun- 
selior.  In  1643  Louis  XIII  bimself  died,  and  Mazarin's 
position  became  one  of  great  diiBculty  amid  the  in- 
trigues,  jealousies,  and  strifes  of  tbe  courtien  surround- 
ing  Louis  Xiy  in  bis  minority.  By  the  will  of  the 
late  king  he  had  been  dedared  tbe  sole  adyiser  of  the 
queen-regent,  Annę  of  Austria,  but  the  latter  assumed 
a  decidedly  hostilo  attitnde  towards  the  cardinal,  and 
it  was  some  time  before  he  succeeded  in  acquiring  the 
principal  power  in  the  goyerament,  as  well  as  the  confi- 
dence of  the  queen-regent  He  used  his  power  at  first 
with  rooderation,  and  oourted  popularity  by  gracious 
and  affable  roanncrs.  He  prosecuted  the  war  against 
Spain  whicb  began  under  his  pre<lece88or,  and  in  whicb 
Cond^  and  Turenne  roaintaincil  the  honor  of  the  French 
arms.  A  dispute  whicb  arose  between  the  court  and 
the  Parliament  of  Paris,  regarding  the  registration  of 
edicts  of  taxation,  was  fomented  by  cardinal  De  Retz 
into  tbe  reyolt  of  the  Parisians  called  "  the  Day  of  the 
Barricades*'  (Aug.  27, 1648),  add  was  followed  by  tbe 
ciyil  war  of  the  Frondę.  The  oourt  was  forced  to  retire 
to  StGermain,  and  Blazarin  was  outlawed  by  Parlia- 
ment; but,  by  tbe  traoe  of  Ruel,he  still  remained  min- 
ister. The  feeling  against  him,  boweyer,  became  still 
morę  infiamed  when,  at  bis  instigation,  the  queen-re- 
gent  caused  the  princes  of  Conde  and  Conti  and  the 
duke  of  Longueyillc  to  be  arrested  in  January,  1650. 
Mazarin  went  in  person  at  the  head  of  tbe  court  troopa 
to  the  insurgent  proyinces,  and,  after  the  yictory  at  Rd- 
thel,  showed  so  much  insolence  that  the  nobles  and  tbe 
people  of  the  capital  roade  common  cause  against  hiro. 
He  found  it  necessary  to  secure  his  safety  by  fiight  to 
the  Netherlands.  Tbe  press  teemed  with  yiolent  pub- 
lications  against  Mazarin,  known  as  Mazarinadea  (col- 
lected  by  Moreau  in  the  Bibliographie  dt»  Mazarinades 
[Paris,  1850-51,  3  yols.8yo~);  a  selection  of  them  was 
also  publisbed  by  Moreau  under  the  title  Choix  des  Maz- 
arinades [ibid.  1854, 2  yols.  8vo]).  After  the  rcbellion 
of  the  prince  of  Cond^  be  yentured  to  retura  to  France ; 
but  Paris  making  his  remoyal  a  condition  of  tta  submia- 
sion,  he  retired  again  fin>m  the  court,  and  it  waa  not  till 
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Feb.  8, 1658  that  he  modę  a  triompbanŁ  entiy  into  the 
capital,  where  he  was  recetyed  with  significant  ailenoe. 
Yet  after  a  time  the  skill,  patience,  and  penererance  of 
Mazarin  triumphedi  and  he  regained  his  former  popular- 
ity  and  acquired  his  fonner  power.  See  here  aiticle 
Louis  XrV,  p.  526,  col.  1.  After  goyerniog  France  with 
great  abilitr,  and  just  as  Louis  Xiy  was  arriying  at  an 
age  when  he  felt  the  capacity  and  desire  to  sway  the 
sceptre  himself,  Mazarin  died,  March  9, 166L  In  1690 
Bome  letters,  written  by  Mazarin  during  the  negotiation 
of  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  were  published ;  additional 
letters  were  published  in  1693,  and  in  1745  others  were 
added,  and  the  whole  arranged  onder  the  title  of  Lełtres 
dti  Cardinal  Mazarin,  ou  Fon  roił  le  teereł  de  negotia- 
tion de  la  Paix  des  Pyrinie$,  "  They  were  written  for 
the  information  and  instruction  of  the  young  king,  and 
form  useful  cxamples  of  cleamess  and  precision  in  dip- 
lomatic  writings."  His  person  was  remarkably  band- 
sonie,  and  his  manners  fascinating,  and  from  an  oppo- 
nent  he  tumed  Annę  of  x\astria,  the  queen-regent  during 
Louis  XIV's  minority,  into  his  friend,  if  not  secretly  af- 
iianced  companion,  as  has  been  asserted  with  much  ap- 
pearance  of  truth.  "  Mazarin,"  says  Mignet  {Memoires 
relatifs  a  la  euccestum  d^Etpagne)^  "  had  a  far-secing 
and  inventive  mind,  a  character  rather  supple  than  fee- 
ble.  His  device  was '  Le  Temps  et  moL' "  Under  his 
administration  the  influence  of  France  among  the  na- 
tions  was  incrcased,  and  in  the  intemal  govemment  of 
the  country  those  principles  of  des^tism  were  estab- 
lished  on  which  Louis  XIV  aftcrwards  acted.  The  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  howerer,  became  rery  corrupt, 
and  the  commerce  and  finances  of  the  country  sank  into 
deep  depression.  It  is  admitted  that  as  a  financial  ad- 
ministrator he  was  far  inferior  to  Richelieu.  Mazarin 
was  very  niggardly  and  Tery  avaricious,  and  had  ac- 
ąuired  in  yańous  ways,  fair  and  foul,  an  im  mensę  for- 
tunę, amounting  to  12,000,000  liyres,  which  he  offered 
to  the  king  shorUy  before  he  died ;  afraid,  it  is  tbought, 
that  it  might  be  rudely  seized  from  his  heir&  Louis 
declincd  the  restitution,  which  was  perhaps  what  the 
wiły  minister  expected.  In  his  will  Mazarin  madę  many 
and  large  bequests  to  students  and  literary  enterpriscs ; 
indeed,  he  had  always  proyed  himsclf  the  friend  and 
patron  of  leaming.  The  College  Mazarin  was  founded 
at  his  wish,  to  receiye  students  from  the  proyinces  ac- 
ąuired  by  the  "  pcace  of  the  Pyrenees,"  and  to  this  same 
institution  he  prcsented  his  library,  of  immense  yalue 
and  sizc.  See  the  Afemoirs  of  Mazarin'8  contemporaries, 
Retz,  Madame  Motteyille,  La  Rochefoucault,  Turenne, 
Grammont,  etc;  Afme,  de  Low/uerUle,  etc.,  by  Victor 
Cousin ;  Aubery,  Hietoire  (ki  Cardinal  Mazarin  (1751) ; 
Capedgue,  Richelieu,  Mazarin,  la  Frondę  et  la  regne  de 
Louis  .Y/r(Paris,  1835,8  vola.8vo);  Saint-Aulairc, ais- 
toire  de  la  Frondę;  Bazin,  Iłistoire  de  France  sous  le 
Mimsfere  du  Cardinal  Mazarin  (Paris,  1842, 2  yols.  8vo) ; 
YolUire,  Sikcle  de  Louis  XIV;  Gualdo-Priorato,  Viia  del 
Cardinal  Mazarin  (1662) ;  John  Calyert,  Life  of  Cardi- 
nal Mazarin  (1670) ;  Sismondi,  Iłistoire  des  Francais; 
Grammont,  Mimoires ;  V.  Cousin,  La  Jeunesse  de  Maza- 
rin; Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Generale;  Chambers.  Cydop, 
s.  V. ;  English  Cyclop.  s.  v. ;  Frasei^s  Magazine,  Noyem- 
ber,  1881,  and  February,  1832. 

Mazdak  (or  Mazdek),a  Persian  religious  enthu- 
siast,  fiourished  towards  the  close  of  the  óth  century 
(he  18  belieyed  to  have  been  bom  about  A.D.  470).  He 
professed  to  be  a  prophet,  and,  securing  many  followeis, 
declared  for  a  community  of  property.  Gaining  in 
streugth  among  the  people,  he  found  fayor  finaUy  also 
in  the  eyes  of  his  ruler,  king  Kobad,  and  the  system  of 
comraunism  was  adopted,  effecting  great  changes  in  the 
social  order.  The  reyolution,  howeyer,  lasted  only  a 
short  time,  and  gradually  the  old  order  of  things  was 
restored. 

Mazel,  Abraham,  a  leader  of  the  French  Camisards, 

was  bom  at  Saint-Jean-du-Gard  some  time  about  the 

"»f  the  17th  century.    After  the  insuirection  of 


the  C^yennes  in  1708  he  was  impiisoned,  bat,  w^fing 
from  his  captors,  he  determined  to  bring  the  people  to  a 
morę  determined  stand,  and  while  engaged  in  this  worfc 
was  kilied  in  a  skirmish  near  Uzćs  in  1710.  See  Conrt, 
Histoire  des  Camisards,    See  Camisards. 


Maziti'as  (Ma^cnac  y.  r.  Ztirtac),  giyen  by 
roneous  Graedsm  (1  Esdr.  ix,  85)  in  plaoe  of  the  He- 
brew  Mattatuiah  (Ezra  x,  43). 

Mazolinl,  Sil^hestro^  an  Italian  theologian,  ia 
iisnally  known  by  the  sumame  Prierias  (after  the  nanse 
of  his  birthplace,  Pńerio).    See  Prierias. 

Ma'zor  (Heb.  MaUor',  1'i2C^),  a  name  occuiring 
only  in  the  original,  and  which  the  transLators  of  the 
A.  y.  C*  besieged  pUces,"  2  Kings  xiz,  24 ;  Isa.  xxxTii, 
25;  ''fortified  cities,"  Micah  yii,  12;  "defenoe,**  Isa. 
xix,  6)  haye  confounded  with  a  woid  of  the  same  furtB 
signifying  a  foHress  (as  in  Psa.  xxxi,  22 ;  Hah.  ii,  1, 
etc).  Gesenius,  howeyer  ( Tkesawr,  Heb.  p.  815),  regards 
it  as  a  title  of  Eggpi,  and  apparently  Lower  £g3rpt, 
aa,  in  throe  out  of  the  four  passages  where  it  occurs,  it 
is  in  the  phrase  *li2CiS  "^^K^,  the  streams  or  canals  of 
Kgypt,  i.  e.  the  branches  of  Uie  Nile  (Isa.  xix,  6 ;  xxxfii, 
25 ;  2  Kings  xix,  24) ;  and  that  it  oomes  from  the 
£gpy tian  word  mesduro,  a  hksgdom  ;  perhape  the  aing. 
of  the  dual  fonu  MiwtWHj  D^^^SC,  q.  d.  cfawUs  -^SS/P*^ 
(comp.  Josephus,  AnL  i,  6,  2).  Others  (see  Bochart, 
Phaleg,  iv,  24),  as  probably  the  Hebiews  themselyeą 
considered  Egypt  to  be  so  called  as  being  stroogly  Ibni- 
fied  (see  Diod.  Sic  i,  81).    See  Egtft;  Fobtrkss. 

Maz'zaroth  (Heb.  Mazzaroth',  r^"!"^*}?^  a  word 
found  only  in  the  plural,  and  occurring  but  once,  Job 
xxxyiii,  82,  probably  by  an  interchange  of  Uąiiids  for 

nibjc^  <*  planeta,"  2  Kings  xxiii,  5),  an  astronomical 
term,  probably  meaning  the  twelye  signs  of  the  Zodiac 
(see  Hirzel,  Delitzsch,  and  Conant,  seyerally,  ad  loc.). 
See  AsTRONOMY.  "  The  Peehito-Syriac  renders  it  by 
iogalto,  the  Wain,  or  Great  Bear;  and  J.  D.  Michaelis 
{Supjd.  ad  Lex.  //e6.  No.  1391)  is  foUowed  by  Ewald  in 
applyiiig  it  to  the  stars  of  the  northero  crown  (Ewald 
adds  the  sonthem),  deriying  the  word  froof  "1T9,  neser, 
a  crown.  FUrst  (ffandw,  s.  v.)  understands  by  Mazza- 
roth  the  planet  Jupiter,  the  same  as  the  star  of  Amos 
y.  2(h  But  the  interpretation  giren  in  the  maigin  of 
our  yersion  is  snpported  by  the  antbońty  of  G«Benius 
{Thes.  p.  869).  On  referring  to  2  Kings  xxiii,  5,  we 
find  the  word  nibtc,  mazzdlółh  (A.Y.  the  p]AneU),dif- 
fering  only  from  mazzaróth  in  haying  the  liąnid  /  for 
r,  and  rendered  in  the  margin  Hhe  twelye  signa,'  aa 
in  the  Yulgate.  The  Sept.  there  also  has  /mCoopwO, 
which  potnts  to  the  same  reading  in  both  passages,  and 
is  by  Suidas  explained  as  the  *  Zodiac,*  but  by  Pkóoopins 
of  Gaza  as  probably  *  Łucifer,  the  moming  star,*  follow- 
ing  the  Tulgate  of  Job  xxxyiii,  82.  In  later  Jewish 
writings  mazzalóth  aro  the  »gns  of  the  Zodiac,  and  the 
singular,  mazzal,  is  used  to  denote  the  single  fligns  as 
well  as  the  planeta,  and  also  the  influence  which  tbey 
were  belieyed  to  exercise  upon  haman  destiny  (Selden, 
De  Dis  Sgr,  SynU  i.  c.  1).  In  oonsequcnce  of  this, 
Jarchi,  and  the  Hcbrew  commentators  generally,  iden- 
tify  mazzaróth  and  mazzdlółh,  thoogh  thclr  intopreta- 
tions  yary.  Aben  Ezra  understands  'stars*  generally; 
but  R.  Lcyi  ben-Gershon,  'a  northem  constellation.* 
Gesenius  himself  is  in  fayor  of  regaiding  mazzarółh  as 
the  older  form,  signifjring  strictly  'premonitions,'  and 
in  the  concrete  sense,  'stars  that  giye  wamings  or  pre- 
sages,*  from  the  usage  of  the  root  "ITS^  n&scw,  in  Arabie. 
He  deciphered,  as  he  belieyed,  the  same  words  on  some 
Cilician  coins  in  the  inacńption  ^9  ^T  P^^^  which  be 
ronders  as  a  prayer,  'may  thy  pure  star  (shine)  oyer 
(os)'  (Mon.  Phoen.  p.  279,  tab.  86)**  (Smitii). 

Mazzocchi  (or  Mazzoccolo),  Aisaaio  Simsia^ 
CHO,  an  Italian  antiquary  and  Ońentalist,  was  bora  at 
Santa  Maiia  di  Capua  in  1684,  and  afterważds  flouiisfaed 
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MB  piofeetor  of  Greek  and  Hebiew  at  Naples.  He  died 
in  1771,  Mazzoccbi  was  celebrated  for  his  leamiug  far 
beyond  the  borders  of  his  natiye  land.  His  many  treat- 
iaea  (written  in  Latin  and  Italian)  were  elaborate  and 
flchoUurly  diasertations  opon  yarioiis  subjecta.  The  Paiis 
Academy  of  Inscripdons  reoognised  his  seryioes  to  the 
world  by  making  him  a  member  of  its  body.  See  Hoefer, 
NowB,  Biog»  Genirak,  s.  v. 

Massola,  Girolamo  Bedolo,  an  Italian  painter, 
pronouuoed  the  most  distinguished  pupil  of  Parmigiano, 
was  bom  near  Panna  in  1503,  and  died  about  1580.  He 
excelled  as  oolorist  and  in  perspectiye.  Among  bis  most 
valuable  productions  are  thoae  falling  within  the  domain 
of  sacred  ait.  The  most  worthy  of  notice  are  his  Mg" 
dotma  with  St.  Catharme  and  Jfirade  oftht  AfuUiplioa' 
tum  o/the  Locnet,  See  Yasari,  Liee»  of  the  PamterMf 
Hoefer.  Nouv.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Mauola  (or  Maazuola),  GKrolamo  Frances- 
co Maria,  an  eminent  Italian  painter,  somamed  D  Par- 
migiano,  the  Parmesan,  was  bom  at  Parma  in  1503.  Ile 
▼isited  Romę  in  1523,  and  was  employed  by  Clement 
TH  to  execute  a  number  of  works  in  that  city.  His 
s^le,  forroed  on  that  of  Correggio  and  Raphael,  is  char- 
acterized  by  exceeding  grace  and  ddicacy  of  form  and 
floitneas  of  ooloring.  It  was  said  by  Mazzola*s  admirers 
that  **  the  spirit  of  Raphael  had  passed  into  him."  Maz- 
zoU  was  the  first  Italian  artist  who  engrayed  with 
aqua  fortis.  He  died  in  15M.  Among  his  masterpieces 
are  the  Madonna  delia  Bosa,  in  the  gallery  of  Dresden; 
an  Amumciałum,  in  the  principal  church  of  Yiadana; 
the  Madonna  with  St,  Marganty  Si*  Jerome,  etc,  in  the 
Moseum  at  Bologna ;  the  Madonna  dtUo  Lungo  Collo, 
at  Florence ;  and  the  Yision  of  St.  Jerome,  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  London.  See  Yasari,  Lweg  of  the  Parni' 
ere ;  Affo,  Vita  di  F.  Mazzola  (1784) ;  Mrs.  Jameson, 
Memoire  of  Eariy  ltali<m  Painien;  Bellini,  Cenni  tn- 
tamo  aUa  Vita  ed  alle  Operę  di  F,  Mazzola  (1844) ; 
Mortara,  Mentoria  delia  Vita  di  F,  Mazzuola  (1846). — 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generaky  roi.  xzxiv,  a.  y. 

McAdam,  Thomas,  a  ruling  elder  in  the  Presby- 
terian  Church,  was  bom  April  10, 1777,  near  Ballymena, 
Ireland.  Being  an  ardent  iriend  of  Uberty,  the  op- 
presBiye  measures  of  the  Bńtish  goyemment  led  him 
to  take  an  actiye  part  in  the  efforts  madę  to  obtain  free- 
dom  in  Ireland ;  in  consequenoe  of  which  he  incurred 
the  Buspicion  of  the  offioers  of  the  law,  and  being  in 
danger  of  losing  his  life  by  a  sommary  trial,  in  1797  he 
left  his  natiye  land  for  America.  He  was  subsequently 
engaged  in  teaching  in  Philadelphia;  was  for  a  consid- 
erable  time  at  the  head  of  the  mathematical  and  English 
school  connected  with  the  Uniyersity  of  Pennsylyania; 
was  ordained  a  mling  elder  in  1801,  and  for  many 
years  treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  General 
Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church.  He  died 
Noy.  16, 1844.  Mr.  McAdam  was  a  man  of  noble  and 
generous  impulses,  dignified  in  manners,  intelligent,  and 
truthful.  See  AYilson,  PreA,  Uitt,  Alnumac,  1860,  p. 
176.     (J.L.S.) 

McArthur,  James  P.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Jackson,  N.  Y.,  October  22, 1827 ;  gradu- 
ated  at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.;  studied  the- 
ology,  first  in  the  Associate  Seminary,  Canonsburg,  Pa., 
and  aiterwards  in  the  seminary  at  Xenia,  Ohio ;  was 
licensed  by  the  Presbjrteiy  of  Miami,  and  connected 
with  the  Presbytery  of  Cambridge  when  he  died,  April 
15,  1859.  See  Wilson,  Pre^  Bist,  Almanac^  1860,  p. 
159. 

MoAuley,  Wiixiam,  an  Assodate  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian minister,  was  bom  in  the  north  of  Ireland  about 
1765.  His  early  education  was  thorough,  as  he  was  in- 
tended  for  some  literaiy  profession,  and  when  about  fif- 
teen  years  old  he  was  entered  as  student  at  the  Uni- 
yersity of  Glasgow,  where  he  gained  high  distinctions. 
Both  students  and  professors  regarded  him  as  a  yonth 
of  singolar  promise.  Upon  graduation  he  at  onoe  en- 
tered upon  the  study  of  theology,  onder  the  weU-known 


and  yenerable  John  Brown  of  Haddington^the  piofesaor 
of  theology  to  the  Associate  Burgher  8y  noid  of  Scotland, 
and  was  one  of  the  last  class  of  students  taught  by  that 
great  and  good  man.  WiUiam  McAuley  was  Uoensed  to 
preach  in  1789  by  the  Associate  Presbyteiy  of  Armagh, 
and  was.  ordained  by  that  body  in  1790,  as  minister  of 
the  Associate  oongregation  of  TuUiallan,  and  there  he 
labored  acceptably  until  1794,  when  he  emigrated  to  the 
United  States.  Herę  he  was  receiyed  by  the  Presby- 
tery  of  Washington  (Synod  of  New  York),  and  was  in- 
stalled  in  charge  of  the  united  congregations  of  Kort- 
right,  Harpersfield,  and  Stamford,  IMaware  County, 
N.  Y.  As  the  country  deyeloped,  his  churches  grew  in 
power,  and  diyisions  becoming  neoessaiy,  he  was  finally 
confined  in  his  labors  to  Kortright  alone.  He  held  his 
post  for  oyer  half  a  century,  and  died  in  the  haraess 
March  24, 1851.  Mr.  McAuley  desenres  to  be  remem- 
bered  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  American  Protestantism. 
His  task  was  one  requiring  energy  and  perseyerance, 
and  both  these  qualiŁies  he  possesaed  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree.  Though  freąuently  lefl  to  struggle  against  poy- 
erty  and  sickiness  in  the  care  of  a  large  family,  he  neyer 
faltered,  and  unhesitatingly  pressed  forward  to  adyance 
the  interests  of  his  Master^s  cause.  Says  Dr.  John  For- 
syth (in  Sprague's  AnnaU  ofthe  American  Pulpit,  ix, 
78):  **lluit  he  was  not  an  ordinary  man,all,I  think,will 
admit,  who  consider  the  single  fact  that  his  '  natural 
force'  as  a  preacher  was  considered  as  *  unabated*  by 
the  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren  of  thoae  who 
seyenty  years  ago  or  morę  aettled  in  a  wUdemess,  which, 
through  their  instmmentality,  has  been  madę  to  blos- 
som  as  the  rosę.  ...  In  the  central  portions  of  Dela- 
ware County  there  are  thousands  who,  though  they 
neyer  saw  him,  yet,  from  what  their  fathers  haye  told 
them,  will  cherish  with  affectionate  yeneration  the  name 
of  William  McAuley." 

MoBrlde,  Matthew,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Philadelphia  April  27, 1880;  graduat-ed  at 
the  Uniyersity  of  Pennsylyania  in  1851,  and  studied  in 
the  Theologtcal  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church ;  was  licensed  in  1855  by  the  Philadelphia  Pre^ 
bytery,  and  became  a  pastor  in  Mount  Yemon,  Iowa, 
where  he  remained  untU  1861,  when,  oompelled  by  im- 
paired  health  to  resign,  he  retumed  to  Philadelphia. 
He  next  became  editor  and  proprietor  of  The  Banner 
ofthe  Corenant,  which  he  oonducted  with  great  accept^ 
ance  to  the  Church  until  his  death,  May  18, 1868.  See 
Wilson,  Pret^  Iliet,  Almanac,  1864. 

McBride,  Robert,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  waa 
bom  at  Franklin  Mills,  Ohio,  in  May,  1825;  gradu- 
ated  with  honor  at  Oberlin  College,  Ohio ;  subseąuent- 
ly  studied  theology  in  the  same  institution;  and  in 
1853  was  licensed  by  the  Western  Reserye  Conference, 
and  ordcined  by  Washtenow  Presbytery ;  in  1855  ac- 
cepted  a  cali  to  the  Church  in  Howell,  Mich.,  where  he 
labored  ontil  his  death,  Sept.  12,  1860.  Mr.  McBride 
was  a  man  of  much  deyotional  piety,  and  labored  zeal- 
ously  in  building  up  the  Church.  See  Wilson,  Pretb, 
HisU  A  Imanae,  1862,  p.  191.     (J.  L.  S.) 

McBryde,  Thomas  Liyihoston,  D.D.,  a  Preslrr- 
terian  minister,  was  bom  in  Abbeyille  District,  S.  C, 
Feb.  25, 1817;  pursued  his  literary  oourse  in  Franklin 
College,  Athens,  Ga.,  graduating  in  1837 ;  entered  the 
theological  seminary  in  ColnmUa,  S.  C. ;  and  in  1839 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  Harmony  Presbytery;  was 
appointed  missionary  to  China  in  1839,  and  sailed  for 
Singapore  in  March,  1840 ;  in  1843  retumed  to  thia 
country  on  account  of  failing  health ;  and  afterwards  be- 
came pastor  sacceesiyely  of  Proyidence  and  Rocky  Riy- 
er  churches  in  Abbeyille  District,  S.  C,  and  Hopewell 
Church,  Pendleton,  S.  C,  in  which  latter  place  he  la- 
bored tUl  he  died,  April  15, 1863.  He  receiyed  the  de- 
gree  of  DS),  from  Erskine  College,  S.  C  Dr.  McBryde 
was  an  aUe  minister,  a  sound  diyine,  and  a  wise  coun- 
seUor.  See  Wilson,  P^Yf^  ^ife.  il&ieMac,  1866»  p.  86& 
(J.L.&) 
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MoCaine,  Auszauder,  an  American  dirine  of 
notę,  was  bom  in  Upperarr,  Ireland,  Bome  time  towards 
the  doae  of  the  last  oentoiy.  He  was  educated  in  Eng- 
land,  and  was  intended  for  the  minbtiy  of  the  Chorch 
of  England ;  bat,  emigrating  to  the  United  States  in 
1791,  he  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  in 
1797  entered  the  itineiant  ministry,  and  fiUed  serenl 
important  pulpits  until  1821,  when  he  located.  He  now 
became  one  of  the  agitaton  of  the  morement  which  so 
lately  has  been  successfidly  carried  —  lay  representa- 
tion.  In  reply  to  the  advene  decision  of  the  General 
Conference  of  1824,  he  publbhed  the  somewhat  elaborate 
ffistory  and  Myttery  of  Methodist  Epitcopcuy  (1829),  a 
work  displaying  rare  ability.  When  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Church  was  started,  he  became  one  of  ita 
zealotu  promoters,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  mott 
able  and  influential  ministers  of  that  body.  He  died 
June  1, 1856.  He  was  particularly  ready  with  the  pen, 
and  distinguished  for  his  rare  talents  in  the  pulpit, 

MoCall,  John  A.,  a  Fresbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  New  Athens,  Ohio,  Feb.  2Ś,  1834 ;  graduated  at 
Franklin  College,  New  Athens,  in  1859 ;  studied  theol- 
ogy  in  the  seminary  at  Xenia,  Ohio ;  was  licensed  by 
the  Wheeling  Presbyteiy  in  1862,  and  in  1863  was  or- 
dained  by  the  XeniA  Presbytery,  and  had  just  accepted 
a  cali  to  Cedaryille,  Ohio,  when  he  died,  Aug.  25, 1863. 
Mr.  McCall  was  a  man  of  morę  than  ordinary  talents, 
and  remarkable  for  his  sober  and  studioua  habitu  See 
Wilson,  Pre^.  Hist.  Alnumac,  1864,  p.  351. 

MoCall,  Joseph  Finokney,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  Mis8i»- 
sippi ;  professed  religion  while  youog ;  joined  the  Meth- 
odist Protestant  Church,  and  was  soon  after  licensed  to 
preach.  The  war  breaking  out  soon  after,  he  went  out 
as  a  Yolunteer  in  the  Southem  army.  Aiter  the  war 
he  was  receired  into  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South,  and  in  due  course  was  recommended  to  the 
Quarterly  Conference  and  licensed  to  preach.  In  1866 
he  was  received  into  the  Memphis  Annual  Conference, 
and  was  stationed  at  Wesley  Circuit,  with  Rev.  A.  B. 
Wilson  as  preacher  in  charge.  In  1867  and  1868  he 
served  at  Dresden  Station.  His  last  appointment  was 
Hickman  Station,  in  Kentucky,  where  he  labored  faith- 
fully  until  his  death,  April  8, 1870.  Mr.  McCall  was  an 
able  and  faithful  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Church 
greatly  moumed  her  early  loss. — MintUts  of  the  M.  E, 
Church  South,  1870,  s.  v. 

MoCalla,  Daniel,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Neshaminy,  Pa.,  in  1748 ;  graduated  at 
Princeton  College,  N.  J.,  in  1766 ;  was  licensed  to  preach 
July  20, 1772 ;  taught  an  academy  in  Philadelphia ;  was 
ordained  pastor  of  New  Providence  and  Charleston,  Pa., 
in  1774;  acted  as  chaplain  in  the  Revolutionaxy  War; 
taught  afterwards  an  academy  in  Hanover  County,ya. ; 
and  was  finally  twenty-one  years  minister  at  Wappetaw, 
S.  C.  He  died  AprU  6, 1809.  See  HoUinghead,  Ser- 
moru  and  Ewayt  of  D.  AfcCalla  (1810,  2  rols.);  also 
Drakę,  Diet.  ofAmer.  Biog,  s.  v. 

MoCalla,  'William  Łatta,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  near  Lexington,  Ky.,  Nov.  25, 1788.  He 
receiyed  his  preparatory  education  under  the  snpenris- 
ion  of  his  parents ;  graduated  with  honors  at  the  Tran- 
8ylvania  Uniyersity,  Lexington,  Ky. ;  afterwards  stud- 
ied theology  privately ;  was  licensed  in  1816,  and  after- 
wards ordained  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Augusta,  Ky.;  in  1823  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  and 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  Sootch  Presbyterian  Church, 
where  he  continued  to  labor  ontil  1835,  when  impaired* 
health  prompted  him  to  resign.  Subseąuently  he  took 
charge  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia, 
and  mider  his  pulpit  ministration  the  Church  became 
large  and  influentiaL  In  1839  he  resigned  this  charge, 
and  spent  some  time  as  an  itinerant  missionary  in  Tex- 
as ;  on  his  return  to  Philadelphia,  he  successiyely  fiUed 
the  Middletown  and  Ridley  charges,  in  the  ricinity  of 
Philadelphia,  and  Union  Church,  on  Thirteenth  Street. 


In  1853  he  remored  to  SL  Łonia,  Mol,  and  aftcr  pna^ 
ing  tbere  aome  time  became  oomiected  with  ihe  Faaaie 
Seminaiy  at  St.  Charles,  Ma  In  1839  he  aasiuual  the 
pastonte  of  a  Charch  in  Louisiana,  where  he  lahend 
untU  his  death,  OcL  12, 1859.  Mr.  McCUla  ponesed 
exoel]ent  pulpit  tafents;  his  czpońtoiy  s^le  was  lirh 
and  abaorfoing,  his  preachiiig  <Joee  and  puBgcot.  He 
was  the  author  of  many  pablished  Senmomt  and  Emnf^ ; 
also  Disautiom  vHk  Aleatamitr  CampbtU  om  Baptitm : 
with  Kntdand  on  UmcergaUaan  ;  trith  Barhtr  oa  Jnjidii- 
it$  ;  a  smali  yolume  <m  the  DoćUnnsU  oflHcimiź^ 
TraveU  ta  T€xas.  See  Wilson,  Frttb,  ffisL  Ah 
1861,  p.  99.     (J.L.&) 

McCampbell,  Johk,  D.D.,  a 
ter,  was  bom  in  Rockbridge  Coanty,Ta.,  A|irQ  9, 17><I : 
gnidoated  at  Washington  College,  Lezington,  Ta. ;  sab- 
seąnently  stodied  theology  with  Isaac  Anderson,  D.D^ 
at  BCaryyille,  Tenn. ;  was  licensed  in  1805,  ordained  łnr 
the  Unum  Presbytery  in  1807,  and  preachcd  snocessiT^j 
to  the  Stiawberry  Plains,  Hopewell,  aod  Xew  Market 
churches,  within  the  bounds  of  French  Broad  Presby- 
tery. He  died  Sept.  28, 1859.  Dr.  McCampbdl  was'  a 
faithful  minister,  a  good  preacher,  and  an  eamcat  pas- 
tor.    See  Wilson,  Prttb.  ffisL  Abnanaą  1861,  p.  19L 

McCaiTOll,  Tboxa8,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Chorch,  was  bom  in  Newlin,  Pa^  Angost  Iż, 
1800.  In  1829  he  entered  the  itinerant  ministiy  in  the 
Philadelphia  Conference,  and  in  1835  the  New  Jenry 
Conference.  He  labored  as  an  effectiye  nunister  far 
thirty-one  years.  He  was  three  times  appointed  pre- 
siding  elder,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Gderał  Cmtfer- 
ence  of  1852.  A  thorongh  student,  an  elcąuent  preach- 
er, a  faithful  pastor,  a  gentle  raler,  he  was  greatly  be- 
loyed  and  esteemed  in  all  his  appointmenta.  He  died 
in  East  Newark,  N.  J.,  May  9, 1860. 

McCarron,  Miciiael,  O.D.,  a  Roman  Catholic  the- 
ologian  of  notę,  was  bom  in  the  County  of  Monaghaa^ 
Ireland,  in  the  year  1804.  He  receiyed  his  early  edu- 
cation in  his  natiye  place,  after  the  oompletion  of  wbich  . 
he  entered  Maynooth  College  to  pursue  his  theological 
studies,  and  on  graduation  was  ordained  to  the  ministrr. 
Soon  after  this  he  came  to  the  United  States.  He  was 
placed  at  St.  James*s  Church  (now  the  cathedral\  in 
Brooklyn.  Subseąuently  he  was  tiansferred  to  Sc 
James*s  Church,  New  York,  bot  yery  soon  afterwards 
was  appointed  pastor  of  St.  Joseph^s  Church,  Slzth 
Ayenue,  where  he  remained  seyeral  years.  AbcMt  the 
year  1857  the  late  archbishop  Hughes  conferred  on  him 
the  pastorate  of  the  large  congregation  of  St.  Manr  s 
Church,  comer  of  Grand  and  Ridge  Streeta,  New  York. 
which  he  retained  until  his  decease,  Febi  23, 1867.  At 
the  time  when  fathcr  McCarron  arriyed  in  this  conntiy, 
archbishop  Hughes  had  been  actiyely  engaged  in  the 
work  of  education,  and  had  succeeded  in  exciting  a  deep 
interest  among  the  Catholics  on  the  sobject.  Fathcr 
McCarron,  then  in  the  \4gor  and  prime  of  life,  entered 
upon  this  work  with  the  greatcst  zeal,  and  the  lesoUs 
of  his  efforts  in  that  noble  cause  were  soon  apparent, 
and  are  felt  at  the  present  time.  Father  McCarron  re- 
ceiyed eyidenoes  of  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  asao- 
ciates  by  his  adyancement  to  the  arehdeao<mship  of  the 
arcbdiocese  of  New  ITork.  The  datę  of  thła  appoint- 
ment is  not  known  to  us.     (E.  de  P.) 

McCartee,  Robest,  D.D.,  an  American  Presbyte- 
rian minister,  was  bom  in  New  York  City  Sept,  30, 1791, 
and  was  educated  at  Columbia  College.  He  chose  the 
legał  profession,  and  was  engaged  in  his  stndies  of  juris- 
pradence  when  he  was  impreased  with  the  duty  of  de- 
yoting  himself  to  the  sacred  ministry.  He  therefore 
entered  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Asaociate  Re- 
formed  Church  at  New  York,  and  pursued  a  theological 
course  of  study,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1816^  He 
was  immediately  called  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  re- 
mained seyeral  years;  then  retomed  to  New  York  to 
take  charge  of  the  Onnge  Street  Chorch,  which  had  at 
that  time  but  thirty  memben.    While  he  was  the  pas- 
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tor  of  this  Chiirch  it  was  removed  to  Canal  Street ) 
When  his  connection  ceased,  in  1836,  it  nambered  eight 
hundred  members.  In  1886  he  accepted  a  cali  to  the 
Charch  at  Port  Carboni  Pa.,  and  remained  there  four 
years.  In  1840  he  becąme  the  pastor  of  the  Presby te- 
rian  Church  at  Gosheo,  N.  Y. ;  in  1849  of  the  Union 
Charch  at  Newburg,  and  in  1856  of  the  Westminster 
Church  in  Twenty-eecond  Street  (with  which  the  Twen- 
ty-fifih  Street  Church  was  united),  Kew  York  City. 
This  was  his  last  pastorał  charge.  In  1862  his  health, 
which  for  eome  time  had  been  enfeebled,  failing  still 
morę,  be  resigned  his  charge.  He  died  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 
March  12,  1865.  "Ali  who  have  known  Dr.  McCar- 
tee  will  remember  him  as  one  possesaed  of  a  genial  nat- 
urę, whoee  wann-hearted  friendship  was  ever  finding 
the  most  fitting  expression  in  words  and  acts;  as  a  sim- 
ple-minded,  fenrent  Christian,  whose  loye  for  the  Sav- 
ioor  and  his  blessed  Groepel  was  never  concealed;  and 
as  an  able  minister  of  the  New  Testament,  whoee  fenrid 
eloąuence  when  proclaiming  the  glad  tidings  of  salva- 
tton,  and  in  urging  them  upon  the  acceptance  of  perish- 
ing  men,  was  seldom  equalled.  We  hare  often  listened 
with  wrapt  attention  to  his  solemn  appeals,  while  the 
tears  which  were  flowing  down  his  cheeks,  and  his  ten- 
der words,  were  answered  by  the  tears  of  his  hearers. 
But  hb  voice  is  now  silent ;  his  work  is  done ;  he  has 
entered  into  rest**  (^The  Obsertfr^  N.  Y.  March,  1865). 
The  degree  of  D.D.  was  bestowed  on  Mr.  McCartee  by 
Columbia  College  in  1831.  See  New  A  mer,  Cydop,  1865, 
p.  586 ;  Wilson.  /Ve«6.  Hiat,  A  Imanac,  1866,  p.  132. 

McCartney,  John  B.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  near  Apollo,  Armstrong  Co.,  Pa.,  June  22, 1835 ; 
graduated  at  Jefferson  CoUege,  Canonsburg,  Pa. ;  and  in 
1855,  at  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Alleghany, 
Pa.;  was  licensed  in  1857,  and  in  1858  was  ordained 
and  installed  pastor  of  the  churches  at  Mount  Washing- 
ton and  Temperancerille,  in  the  yicinity  of  Pittsburg, 
Pa.  In  1864  he  accepted  a  cali  from  the  Twelfth  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  was  installed  its 
pastor  May  2, 1865,  whcre  he  labored  until  he  died,  May 
14, 1865.  Mr.  McCartney  was  a  man  of  superior  abili- 
ties,  a  cloise  student,  and  an  excellent  scholar.  See  Wil- 
son, Presb,  Ilist.  A  Imanac^  1866,  p.  136.     (J.  L.  S.) 

McCartney,  William  D.,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, Was  bom  in  Columbia  Co.,  Pa.,  in  1806 ;  graduated 
at  Washington  College,  Washington,  Pa.,  in  1832 ;  stud- 
ied  theology  at  the  Westem  Theological  Seminary,  Al- 
leghany City,  Pa. ;  was  licensed  in  1835,  and  installed 
pastor  of  West  Liberty  Church,  Pa. ;  afterwards  labored 
in  the  Ridge  Church,  Madison,  and  Holmesyille  church- 
es, Ohio,  within  the  bounds  of  Steubenyille  and  New 
Lisbon  Presby  teries,  and  died  Jaly  27, 1863.  Mr.  McCart- 
ney was  gifted  with  superior  intellectual  powers,  logi- 
cal  and  discriminating  in  his  theological  views,  an  ex- 
cellent  scholar,  and  a  successful  minister.  See  Wilson, 
Presb.  lluł,  A  Imcmac,  1864,  p.  175.     (J.  L.  S.) 

McGaul,  Albxakder,  an  eminent  Anglican  divine, 
was  bora  about  the  opening  of  this  century,  and  was 
educated  at  King^s  College,  London,  where  he  afterwards 
became  profeesor  of  divinity.  He  was  also  prebend  of 
St.  Paul's,  London,  sińce  1845.  He  is  noted,  howerer, 
not  so  much  on  aooount  of  the  high  poeitions  he  fiUed 
as  an  ecclesiastic,  as  for  his  missionaiy  labors  araong 
the  Jews,  a  task  for  which  his  great  erudition  and  un- 
oommon  famiUarity  with  the  Hebrew  language  and  litr 
erature  peculiarly  iitted  him.  He  died  in  1863.  Dr. 
McCaul  left,  besides  SketcheM  of  Judautn  and  the  Jews 
(Lond.  1838,  8vo),  Tht  Old  Paths^  or  a  Comparison  of 
Afod.  Judaum  with  the  Bel,  of  Motes  caid  the  Prophets 
(2d  ed.  1868,  12roo) ;  a  lot  of  minor  theological  works, 
and  a  hoet  of  sermons ;  for  a  list  of  which  see  Darling, 
Cifchp,  Biblioff,  ii,  1902. 

McCanlle,  Tiiomab  Habris,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  about  the  middle  of  last  century; 
graduated  at  Princeton  College,  N.  J.,  in  1774;  was  or- 
dained minister  in  the  western  countiea  of  North  Caro- 


lina ;  was  sereral  years  president  of  a  college  at  Wayne»- 
borougb,  S.  C. ;  and  dińl  in  Sarannah,  Ga.,  about  1800. 
See  Drakę,  Diet,  A  mer,  Biog,  s.  v. 

McCay,  Dayid,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  Lewiston,  Pa.,  Feb.  17, 1816;  was  educated  at  Jeffer- 
son College  (dass  of  1Ś)8) ;  studied  theology  in  the 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary;  was  licensed  by  Hunt- 
ingdon  Presbytery  in  1841 ;  and  in  1842  was  ordained, 
and  installed  pastor  of  the  united  churches  of  Bethesda, 
Concord,  and  Callensburg,  Pa.,  where  he  continued  to 
labor  for  morę  than  twenty  years.  In  1861  he  accepted 
the  chaplaincy  of  the  103d  Regiment  of  Pcnnsylvania 
Yolunteers,  in  which  position  he  labored  until  his  deatb, 
June  4, 1862.  Mr.  McCay  poesessed  an  intellcct  of  high 
order,  elear,  comprehensive,  and  eminently  practical; 
his  attainments  in  science  and  literaturę  were  varied 
and  exact :  his  piety  deep,  constant,  and  heartfelt.  See 
Presb.  Hist,  A  Inumac,  1863,  p.  191.     ( J.  L.  &) 

McChejme,  Robert  Murray,  a  celebrated  Scotch 
preacher  and  evangelist,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land, May  21, 1813.  At  five  years  of  age  he  was  qnite 
proficient  in  English.  When  eight  years  old  he  entered 
the  high-school,  where  for  Bix  years  he  maintained  high 
rank  in  his  classes.  In  November,  1827,  he  entered 
Edinburgh  Unirersity,  and  during  his  college  course 
gained  prizes  in  various  departments  of  study.  He 
studied  modem  languages  prirately ;  was  proficient  in 
gymnastic  cxerciBes,  and  in  musie  and  drawing.  This 
last  acquisition  was  advantagrous  to  him  afterwards  in 
sketching  scenes  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  deatb  of  his 
eldest  brother,  Darid,  led  to  his  oonyersion,  or  was  the 
beginning  of  the  great  change  in  his  life,  and  brought 
him  to  study  for  the  ministry,  In  1831  he  entered  upon 
his  studies  in  theology  and  Church  histoiy  in  Diyinity 
Hall,  under  Dr.  Chalmers  and  Dr.  Welsh.  In  1835  he 
removed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Annan,  and  was  licensed 
to  preach  July  1.  November  7  he  began  his  labors  at 
Larbert,  a  parish  containing  six  thousand  people,  to 
wfaom  he  was  a  dcyoted  pastor.  He  was  also  an  intense 
student  of  the  Bibie,  reading  it  in  both  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Greek.  In  1836  he  was  called  to  St.  Peter^s  Church, 
Dundee,  and  was  ordained  there  Nov.  24.  This  chaige 
was  large,  and  his  labors  were  so  constant  that  his 
health  failed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  retire  for  a  season 
of  rest.  During  this  vacation  he  went,  with  three  oth- 
er  ministers,  to  Palestine,  on  a  ^  miasion  of  inquiry  to 
the  Jews."  His  health  improred  by  his  trayels,  and  on 
his  return  he  resumed  his  work  at  St,  Peter's,  where  he 
remained  until  1842,  when  his  health  again  failed. '  He 
now  undertook  a  preaching  tour,  with  other  ministers, 
through  the  north  of  England,  preaching  in  the  open 
air  and  in  churches  of  different  denominations.  Re- 
tuming  from  England,  he  was  obliged  by  failing  health 
to  haye  an  assistant  in  his  labors  at  Dundee.  In  Feb- 
raary,  1843,  he  went  on  his  last  tour  as  an  eyangelist; 
on  his  retum  from  which  he  was  attacked  by  a  feyer, 
and  died  March  25, 1843.  His  death  was  a  loss  not  to 
his  own  congregation  or  denomination  only,  but  to  the 
whnle  Christian  world.  Mr.  McCheyne  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  examp]es  of  the  true  Gospel  minister. 
Whcther  among  his  own  congregation,  or  in  Palestine, 
or  trayelling  as  an  eyangelist,  he  was  always  preaching 
by  his  words  and  holy  life.  He  was  pre-eminent  as  a 
preacher,  as  a  pastor,  and  as  a  Christian,  and  did  a  great 
work  not  merely  by  the  great  number  of  conyersions 
which  took  place  directly  or  indirectly  through  his  in- 
strumentality,  but  by  the  zealous  spirit  which  he  in- 
fused  into  eyery  department  of  Christian  work.  He  had 
also  fine  talents  for  literary  and  scholastic  pursuits.  He 
wrote  a  number  of  pieces  showing  a  taste  for  poetiy, 
one  of  which — Greece,  but  Uting  Greece  no  morę — was 
written  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  His  letters  from  Pales- 
tine, bis  lectnres,  sermons,  and  letters,  show  an  ability 
for  oompoaition  rarely  surpassed ;  but  he  consecrated  all 
his  talents  and  powers  to  the  seryice  of  Christ,  and  liyed 
only  for  the  salyation  of  men.    His  name  will  long  b« 
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firagnnt  in  the  Church  as  a  model  preacher  of  the  Go»- 
peL  See  £{/e  and  Bemauu  ofLettert^  Lecturegf  and  Po- 
em$  oftht  Reo,  Robert  Murray  McChetfne,  by  Rer.  An- 
diew  A.  Bcmar  (New  York,  1867).    (H.  A-  B.) 

MoClanahan,  Albtamder  W.,  a  ProBbyteriaa 
miniater,  waa  bom  near  West  Union,  Adams  Coonty, 
Ohio,  Nov.  28, 1821 ;  graduated  with  honor  afc  Miami 
Unirersity,  Oxford,  Ohio,  in  1844 ;  studied  Łheology  in 
the  theological  seminaiy  at  Oxford;  was  licenaed  in 
1847  by  the  Chilicothe  Piesbytery;  and  in  1848  or- 
dained.  His  first  and  only  charge  was  at  Decatur,  Ohio. 
He  died  Oct  29, 1862.  Mr.  McClanafaan  was  noted  for 
his  kindness  of  heart  and  spirit  of  self-sacrifice ;  he  had 
a  massiye  intellect,  capable  of  broad  and  oomprehen- 
Biye  view8,  and,  when  aioused  to  high  mental  activity, 
he  wrote  and  spoke  with  rare  power.  See  Wilson, 
PredK  HiaL  Almanae,  1868,  p.  869.     (J.  L.  S.) 

McCnaskey,  John,  an  eminent  Methodist  Episoo- 
pal  minister,  was  bom  in  Deny  Coonty,  Irdand,  Jan.  2, 
1766.  His  parents,  who  were  members  of  the  Estab- 
lished  Church  of  England,  in  1772  emigrated  to  New 
Jeńey;  here  John  was  conrerted  in  1782,  and,  feeling 
that  he  was  called  of  God  to  preach  the  Gospel,  took 
the  necesaaiy  steps  to  enter  the  ministry,  and  in  1786 
became  a  member  of  Conferenoe  as  an  itinerant;  in 
1792  was  appointed  presiding  elder  on  Philadelphia  Dis- 
trict;  in  1793-94,  to  Baltimore;  in  1796,  to  Philadelphia; 
in  1796-98,  presiding  elder  on  New  Jersey  Distriet;  in 
1799-1801,  to  New  York  City;  in  1802,  to  Philadelphia ; 
Sn  1812-13,  presiding  elder  on  Chesapeake  Distriet,  and 
died  at  Chestertown,  Md.,  Sept.  2, 1814.  3Ir.  McClaa- 
key  was  a  man  of  deep  and  earoest  piety ;  Tcrsed  in 
the  Scriptures;  and  thousands  of  souls  were  conyerted 
through  his  etforts  during  a  long  and  tiseful  ministry. — 
Cof{ference  MunUes^  i,  267 ;  Sprague,  A  wnaU  ofthe  A  mer- 
ioan  Puipit,  vii,  126. 

MoClelland,  Ałexander,  D.D.,  a  noted  (Datch) 
Beformed  minister  and  educator,  was  bora  at  Schencc- 
tady,  N.  Y.,  in  1796 ;  graduated  at  Union  College  in 
1809 ;  studied  theology  with  Rer.  John  Anderson,  D.D., 
in  Western  PennsyWania,  and  afterwards  with  Rev.  John 
M.  ]&Ia8on,  D.D. ;  was  licensed  by  the  Associate  Re- 
formed  Presbytery,  New  York,  in  1816 ;  and,  when  nine- 
teen  years  only,  was  elected  pastor  of  Kutgers  Street 
Fresby  terian  Church,  New  York,  as  suocessor  of  Dr.  M  ille- 
doler.  Here  he  remained  seven  years,  and  established 
his  great  reputation  as  a  pulpit  orator  among  the  fore- 
moet  men  of  his  day.  In  1822  he  became  professor  of 
rhetoric,  logie,  and  metaphysics  in  Dtckinson  College, 
Pa. ;  removed  in  1829  to  New  Branswick,  N.  J.,  as  pro- 
fessor of  languages  in  Rutgers  College;  and  in  1832 
was  elected  professor  of  Oriental  literaturę  and  Biblical 
criticism  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed 
Church.  He  continued,  howeyer,  to  giye  instmction  in 
rhetoric  and  belles-lettres  in  the  college  for  seyeral 
years.  He  resigned  his  place  in  the  theological  semi- 
nary in  1867 ;  and,  afler  a  tour  in  Europę,  returaed  to 
New  Brunswick,  where  he  liyed  in  retirement  imtil  his 
decease  in  1864.  His  publisheil  works  consist  of  a  few 
oocaaional  sermons  and  pamphlets,  and  a  yolume  on  the 
Canon  and  InUrpreiation  o/Scripture  (New  York,  1860, 
pp.  829, 12mo).  Dr.  McCldland  was  in  almost  every  re- 
spect  a  man  sui  gemria.  He  was  original  in  thought, 
in  style  of  expre88ion,  in  oratory,  and  in  the  profe8sor's 
chair.  He  was  humorous  and  witty,  keen  and  strong, 
lobust  in  mind,  thorough  in  scholarship,  tmpatient  of 
dulness  and  idleness,  and  exacting  to  the  last  degree 
as  a  teacher.  Inspiring  his  pupih  with  his  own  enthu- 
ńasm,  he  taught  them  to  study  and  to  think  accurate- 
ly  for  th^mselyea.  He  gaye  very  short  lessons  in  He- 
brew  and  in  Greek;  but  the  grammar  and  dictionary 
were  always  in  use,  and  he  reąuired  critical  accuracy  in 
recitations.  His  written  lectures  on  the  Epistles  to  the 
Romans  and  Hebrews,  and  his  orał  criticiRms  on  Isaiah 
and  the  Psalms;  his  condcnsed  Hebrew  Grammar,  and 
his  lectures  on  the  Canon  and  interpretation  of  Script- 


me,  were  admirable  specimma  of  his  akiU  as  aa 
stmctor.  His  rare  pulpit  eioąuenoe  waa  ąoite  cqaaDed 
at  times  by  outbursia  of  his  genius  and  power  in  the 
profesflorial  chair.  Naturally  impobiye  and  iiritable. 
he  was  often  sarcastic  and  seyere ;  and  tbcK  tcndenocs 
were  aggrayated  by  protracted'  and  diaUcasing  diaease. 
Yet  his  best  studenta  oyeriooked  all  thia  in  their  ad- 
miration  of  his  ability  as  a  teacher.  In  the  pulpit  be 
was  elear  and  forcible,  biilliant.and  impassioned,  rfn^ 
tile  and  learaed,  simple  and  profound,  electzic,  «ad  fie- 
quently  eooentric  Among  his  published  sermons  are  a 
few  of  his  memorable  disooaraes;  bat  aome  that  w<r 
perhaps  eyen  more  characteriatic  of  his  remarkable  ore> 
toiy  were  l«sft  out  of  the  oollecUon.  No  printed  page 
can  reproduce  the  effects  of  his  meUifluoua  yoioe,  his 
significant  geaUires,  and  the  eamestnesa  of  his  impaa- 
sioned  power.  His  peculiarities  of  temperament  and 
manner  interfered  consideiably  with  his  generał  ttsefal> 
ness,  and  his  independence  of  thought  sometimes  led 
him  into  ąuestionable  statonents  of  truth ;  and  in  18$4 
he  was  amigned  before  the  General  Synod  for  beresy, 
on  the  Bubject  of  spiritual  renoyation ;  but,  baying 
madę  satisfacUwy  explanations,  he  retained  his  profea»- 
orship  and  ecdesiastical  statu&  His  laUer  yeais  were 
spent  in  retirement  among  his  books^  and  in  the  qiiiet 
pursnit  of  fayorite  studies,  until  he  waa  diaabled  by  a 
long  and  incurable  diaease;  and  then,  with  aimple  tmet 
in  Jesus,  entered  into  rest  Quite  detailed  sketches  of 
Dr.  McClelland's  life  and  worics,  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Chalmers,  of  New  York  City,  were  published  in  the 
Christian  InteUigencer  (New  York,  1872,  OcU,  Not.> 
(W.J.R.T.) 

MoCIintock,  JoHK,  D.D.,  one  of  the  projeeton 
and  editors  of  this  CycU*p<B^a^  was  bom  in  the  dty  of 
PhiUidelphia,  Oct.  27, 1814.  His  parents  were  deroted 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chorch  in  that 
city.  In  the  year  1832  he  entered  the  freshman  dass 
of  the  Uniyeraity  of  Pennsylyania,  and  by  strennons  ex- 
ertions  completed  the  whole  coUegiate  course  in  the 
space  of  three  years.  Before  his  graduation,  in  the 
year  1836,  he  had  oommenoed  preaching,  in  the  New 
Jersey  Annual  Conferenoe  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  In  the  year  1836  he  accepted  a  cali  to  the 
chair  of  mathematics  in  Dickinson  College,  which  had 
been  reopened  in  1834  under  Methodist  auspioes.  Ib 
this  institution  he  spent  twelye  most  fhiitful  years.  In 
the  year  1840  he  exchanged  the  mathematical  chair  for 
that  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  suoceeding  his 
friend,  the  Rey.  Robert  Emory.  As  a  teacher  Dr.  Ue- 
Clintock  was  most  snccessfuL  Rapid  and  briUiant^and 
at  the  same  time  thorough  and  aocorate,  be  was  the 
beau  ideał  of  a  college  instructor.  In  1846  he  000- 
menced,  in  connection  with  the  writer  of  this  articie,  a 
series  of  Latin  and  Greek  text-books,  designed  to  apply 
to  these  languages  the  method  of  ^  imitation  and  repe- 
tition"  which  had  been  saocessfully  introdoced  into  the 
teacbing  of  modem  tongues.  The  series  was  well  re- 
ceiyed,  and  its  method  bas  sińce  been  exten8irely  foK> 
lowed.  In  the  year  1848  Dr.  McClintock  was  eleoted 
by  the  General  Ćonference  of  the  Methodist  Epiaoopal 
Church  the  editor  of  its  Ouarierijf  Reriew,  In  this  0^ 
fice  he  spent  eight  years.  His  fine  taste,  his  critical  aen- 
men,  and  his  interest  in  all  departments  of  human  knowft- 
edge,  were  amply  illustrated  in  his  oonduct  of  the  R^ 
view,  Under 'his  care  it  rosę  rapidly  to  the  highest 
rank  among  periodicals  of  its  kind.  In  1856  he  was,  in 
association  with  buhop  Simpson,  app<unted  a  ddegate 
from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  the  Wesl^an 
Methodist  Conferenoe  of  England.  He  waa  at  rarioos 
times  elected  president  of  seyeral  coUegee,  bot  he  neyer 
assumed  the  actiye  duties  of  such  a  pońtion.  In  1857 
he  became  pastor  of  St.  Plaurs  Methodist  Ohuich,  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  He  adapted  himself  readily  to  the 
duties  of  the  pastorał  office,  and  speedily  became  known 
as  one  of  the  most  eloquenŁ  preachers  of  the  metropolia 
A  fine  presence,  a  rich  yoice,  and  a  graoeful  deliyeiy 
gaye  effect  to  the  utterances  of  a  well-stored  mind*  His 
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ehaige  of  this  Church  ezpirinfc  by  limitation  in  1860, 
he  accepted  the  appoiiiŁmenŁ  of  pastor  of  the  American 
chapel  in  Paris,  then  and  now  under  the  oare  of  the 
American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union.  While  hold- 
ing thia  poaition  the  great  American  civil  war  broke 
out,  and  Dr.McClintock  was  not  a  man  to  be  idle  in  the 
time  of  hia  ooantTy'B  periL  Appreciadng  the  value  to 
the  national  cause  of  the  friendly  opinion  of  Enropei  he 
exerted  himaelf  to  the  utmoet  in  dtifuaing  a  right  knowl- 
edge  of  the  merita  of  the  contioverBy  in  which  the 
American  Union  was  involved.  In  these  Uboza  he 
ayailed  himaelf  of  the  aid  of  the  oount  De  Gasparin 
and  the  Rey.  Mr.  Austin  of  EngUuid.  During  the  en- 
tiie  war  his  pen  was  never  idle,  and  from  the  plat- 
form, whenever  it  was  practicable,  he  madę  eloquent 
pleaa  for  the  national  cause.  During  the  period  of  his 
leaidence  abroad,  he  was  also  oorreaponding  editor  of 
the  Methodiatf  a  paper  established  in  1860  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  His  letteza  kept  the  American  public 
well  adyised  of  the  fluctuationa  of  European  opinion  in 
zelation  to  the  war.  Upon  his  return  home,  in  1864»  he 
waa  for  a  seoond  time  appointed  to  the  pastorate  of 
St.  Panl'8  Chuich,  but,  finding  his  health  unequal  to  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office,  he  resigned  it  at  the 
end  of  a  year.  In  1866  he  was  madę  chairmau  of  the 
Central  Centenary  Committee  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal  Church,  to  which  was  given  the  work  of  organizing 
the  Gommemoration  of  the  introduction,  in  1766,  of 
Methodism  into  the  United  States.  Mr.  Daniel  Drew, 
of  New  York,  having  signified  his  intention  of  fonnd- 
ing,  in  connection  with  this  centenaiy  oommemoration, 
a  Biblical  and  Theological  School,  Dr.  McClintock  was 
choaen  its  first  president  The  school  was  opened  in 
the  year  1867,  at  Madison,  New  Jereey,  under  the  most 
flatteriog  auspices,  and  has  been  from  the  beginning  an 
entire  success.  Dr.  McClintock'8  health  had,  prior  to 
his  election  to  the  presidency  of  Drew,  shown  symptoms 
of  decline.  Since  1848  he  had  been  frequently  pros- 
trated  by  attacks  of  iUnesa.  From  1867  to  1870  a  great 
decay  of  yitality  was  perceptible,  and  on  March  4  of 
the  latter  year  the  **  wheels  of  life  stood  still  at  last.** 

To  the  preparation  of  this  Cydopcediay  Dr.  McClin- 
tock had,  in  company  with  his  co-editor.  Dr.  Strong,  de- 
YOted  many  laborious  years.  To  theology  and  its  kin- 
dred  studies  his  attention  had  through  life  been  chiefly 
directed.  He  lived  to  see  three  yolnmes  completed,  and 
the  fourth  in  a  state  of  forwardnesai  In  the  year  1847 
he  translated,  with  Prof.  C.  £.  Blumenthal,  Neander^s 
L\fe  of  Christ,  published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.  In 
1851  he  prepared  an  essay  on  the  Temporal  Power  of 
tke  Pope,  which  was  at  tbat  time  a  political  ąuestion  of 
aome  importance  in  the  United  States.  The  Thtohgi- 
oal  IfuiituUtf  by  Watson,  Dr.  McClintock  supplied  with 
an  analysis,  which  is  oonsidered  a  model  work  of  its 
kind.  He  was  also  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Method^ 
iit  Ouartarltf  Reriew^  and  an  occasional  one  to  seyeral  oth- 
er  periodicals.  Since  his  death  a  yolume  of  his  sermons 
bas  been  collected  and  published  under  the  title  Liring 
Words  (N.  Y.  1871, 12mo).  Dr.  McClintock'8  yersatility 
of  talent  is  apparent  eyen  from  this  slight  sketch.  He 
was  truły  a  many-sided  man.  Yet  hia  attainments  were 
solid;  an  imperfect  understanding  of  any  subject  he 
oould  not  tolerate.  In  facility  of  acqniring  knowledge 
he  was  yery  remarkable.  He  could  track  a  subject, 
neyer  losing  the  elew,  through  a  labyiinth  of  books,  un- 
tal  he  came  into  fuli  possession  of  it,  both  as  a  whole  and 
in  ita  details.  The  critical  laculty  waa  dominant  in 
him.  To  systematize  knowledge,  to  reduce  it  to  form 
and  completeness,  was  instinctiye  with  him  \  yet  he  had 
at  the  same  time  the  fenror  which  makes  the  orator. 
Hia  eloquence  was  of  the  highest  order;  in  power  to 
away  an  audienoe  he  had  few  if  any  superiors.  He  was 
probably  the  most  complete  scholar  that  bis  Church  has 
produced  in  the  United  States.  His  style  as  a  writer 
waa  remarkable  for  deamess,  precision,  directness,  and 
oondensation.  His  peraonal  qualities  endeared  him  to 
boata  of  friends;  his  death,  in  Uie  midat  of  his  yean^  haa 


been  deplored  aa  a  great  losa  to  the  cause  of  religion  and 
leaming  in  our  country.     (G.  R.  C.) 

MoCltuig,  John  Alekandkr,  D.D.,  a  Presbyte- 
rian  minister,  was  bom  in  Washington,  Ky.,  SepL  25, 
1804.  His  edncation  was  reoeiye<l  at  a  priyate  school 
at  Brick  Pond,  Woodford  County,  Ky.,  his  instructors 
being  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Dały,  from  the  Unirersity 
of  Dublin,  Ireland.  In  1823  he  entered  Princeton  The- 
logical  Seminary,  and  in  1828  was  licensed  to  preach. 
Subseąuently,  his  mind  becoming  unsettled  conceming 
the  authenticity  of  some  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  one  or  two  of  the  Epistles,  hc  gave  up  preach- 
ing  and  entered  upon  the  study  of  law.  During  this 
stage  of  his  life  he  wrote  Shetches  of  Western  Adrent' 
ures,  and  otherwise  contributed  to  the  press  of  the  day. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1835,  and  became  a  reg- 
ular  practitioner  nntil  1849,  when,  his  religious  princi- 
ples  being  reyired,  he  was  again,  in  1851,  licensed  and 
ordained,  and  was  called  to  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  during  his  pastorate  there 
he  was  elected  president  of  Hanovcr  College,  Ind.  In 
1857  he  accepted  a  cali  to  Maysyille,  Ky.,  where  he  la- 
bored  until  the  summcr  of  1859,  when  he  was  drowned. 
Dr.  McClung  was  a  man  of  brtlliant  intellect  and  rare 
eloquence ;  he  was  a  polished  scholar,  a  geneious  friend, 
and  an  humble  Christian.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Ilist,  AU 
manaCf  1861,  p.  100.     (J.  L.  S.) 

McClure,  Alexander 'Wilson,  D.D.,  an  Amer- 
ican diyine,  was  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  May  8, 1808 ; 
was  educated  at  Yale  and  Amherst  colleges  and  Andoyer 
Theological  Seminary  (class  of  1830);  was  setUed  at 
Malden,  Ma8&,  1830-41 ;  then  at  St.  Augustine,  Fla., 
1841-44;  editor  of  the  Christian  Obserratory  from  1844 
to  1847 ;  and  pastor  again  at  Malden  from  1848  to  1852. 
Leaying  the  Congregational  body,  he  accepted  a  cali  to 
the  First  Reformed  Church,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  and  re- 
mained  there  three  years  (1852-55),  when  he  became 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  American  and  Foreign 
Christian  Union,  1855.  Hia  health  haying  been  im- 
paired,  he  waa  sent  in  1856  as  chaplain  of  the  union  at 
Komę,  Italy.  In  1858,  broken  down  by  bronchial  dis- 
ease,  he  retired  from  public  senrice,  and  lingered  a  great 
sufferer  until  his  death  in  1865.  The  American  Chapel 
in  Paris  was  erected  largely  by  funds  which  Dr.  McClure 
secured  with  great  zeal  and  labor.  Dr.  McClure^s  con- 
tributions  to  the  periodical  press  were  numerous  and 
popular,  induding  yaluable  articles  for  the  Obserratory, 
the  Neto  Brunswick  Remew^  and  the  Liferary  and  Theo^ 
logical  Beview.  He  also  published  The  Life-Boał,  an 
AUegory: — Four  Lectures  on  UUra-UnirersaUsm,  *'a 
theological  clasaic,  unanswered  and  unansweraUe  :'* — A 
Series  of  Letters  iqHm  the  Bibie  in  the  Public  SchooU, 
written  in  controyersy  with  a  Romish  priest  in  Jersey 
City: — Lives  of  the  Chitf  Fathers  ąf  New  EngUmd  (2 
yol&) : — and  The  TransUttors  Rerited,  or  Biographical 
A  rtides  on  the  History  ofthe  Translators  ofthe  FngUsh 
Bibie  (New  York,  1858, 12mo).  The  title  is  somewhat 
unfortunate,  but  the  work  is  inyaluable,  the  materials 
being  drawn  from  the  best  sources  in  Great  Britain  and 
America,  and  with  the  utmost  care  for  many  years,  to 
secure  accuracy  and  fulness.  Dr.  McClure  was  a  tndy 
leamed  scholar,  a  genuine  wit,  a  keen  dialectician,  and 
a  practical  controyersialist.  Ardent  and  honest  as  the 
sunlight,  abounding  in  good  feeling,  and  simple  in  man- 
ners  as  a  child,  he  was  a  man  of  positiye  conyictiona, 
fearless  of  oonsequences  in  the  adyocacy  of  tmth  and  in 
assailing  popular  errors.  Yet,  with  all  his  exuberant 
mirth  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  Dr.  McClure  waa 
pre-eminently  a  deyout  and  humble  Christian  minister. 
Chastened  by  many  proyidential  trials,  his  piety  grew 
morę  serene,  and  beautiful,  and  deep  with  adyancing  in- 
firmities  and  years.  His  prayers  and  preaching  were 
solemn,  tender,  and  scripturaL  PUcraal  things  were 
seen  and  felt  by  him  as  etemal  realitiei*,  and  his  hearers 
oflen  were  hushed  and  melted  under  his  reyerential  ap- 
peals.    Hia  death  was  triumphant.    See  Corwin,  Man- 
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ucU;  RecolUcłums  of  Dr,  N,  Adams;  Penonal  Jffemo- 
riet.     (W.  J.  R,  T.) 

McClare,  Arthur,  a  Methoditt  Epucopal  minU- 
ter,  was  bom  in  East  Tennessee,  Feb.  16, 1801 ;  was  eon- 
yerted  about  1819 ;  entered  the  Tennessee  Conference  in 
1822,  and  died  Scpt  26, 1825.  He  was  a  young  man  of 
much  promise,  excellent  in  abilities  and  graces,  and  an 
eloquent  and  successful  minister.— Con/erenoe  Mmutes, 
i.  550. 

McClure,  David,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  bora  Nov.  18,  1748,  in  Newport,  R.  I. ;  gradu- 
ated  at  Yale  College  in  1769 ;  was  ordained  missionary 
to  the  Indians  near  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  May  20, 1772.  The 
mission  was  brokcn  up  by  the  troubles  with  £ngland, 
and  McClure  became  pastor  in  North  Hampton,  N.  H., 
Nov.  13,  1776;  at  East  Windsor,  Conn.,  June  11, 1786, 
and  died  June  25,  1820.  He  was  chosen  trustee  of 
Dartmouth  College  in  1778,  and  madę  D.O.  by  the  same 
in  1800.  Dr.  McClure  published  Semwiu  on  the  Morał 
Ijaw  (1795,  8vo) : — Memoirt  ofiht  Ret.  Eleazar  Whee- 
hckf  />./>.,  in  connection  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pańsh  (1810) : 
— and  a  number  of  occasional  sermons  and  addresses, 
and  magazine  contributions.    See  Sprague,  A  rnioZf ,  ii,  7. 

McCombs  (or  McCoombs),  La  wrence,  an  early 
Methodlst  Episcopal  minister,  was  bora  in  Kent  County, 
in  the  State  of  Delaware,  on  the  llth  of  March,  1769. 
Little  is  known  of  his  early  education,  but  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  from  the  easy  circumstances  of  his  father, 
who  was  a  man  of  wealth,  and  the  high  character  of 
the  schools  and  academies  of  the  district  in  which  he 
lived,  that  he  early  attained  to  a  good  degree  of  in- 
tellectual  cultnre.  In  1792  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Philadelphia  Conference  on  probation,  and  his  first  ap- 
pointment  was  to  the  Newburg  Circuit,  in  the  State  of 
New  York :  two  years  later  he  was  appointed  to  Long 
Island ;  in  1795,  to  New  London ;  in  1796,  to  Middletown ; 
in  1797  and  1798,  to  Polland ;  in  1799,  to  New  London ; 
in  1800, to  Philadelphia;  in  1801, to  Baltimore  City;  in 
1802, to  Baltimore  City  and Feirs  Point;  in  1804, to  the 
Baltimore  Circuit  In  1806  he  asked  and  obtaincd  a 
location,  and  selected  a  residence  on  the  eastera  shore 
of  Mar}'land,  near  the  hcad  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  In 
this  location  he  is  said  to  hare  labored  with  unabated 
industry  and  derotion.  In  1815  he  re-entered  the  itiner- 
ancy,  and  took  his  place  in  the  Philadelphia  Conference ; 
in  that  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  to 
Smyma ;  in  181 7,  to  Queen  Anne^s;  and  in  1818,  to  Kent. 
From  1819  to  1822  he  was  presiding  elder  of  the  Jersey 
District ;  in  1823  he  was  appointed  to  E8sex  and  Staten 
Island;  in  1821  and  1825, to  St. John'8  Church, Philadel- 
phia ;  and  in  1826,  to  Wilmington.  In  1827  and  1828  he 
was  presiding  elder  of  the  East  Jersey  District ;  from 
18-29  to  1832,  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay ;  aiid  in  1833,  of  the 
South  Philadelphia  District.  In  1834  he  was  appointed 
to  Su  Paurs  Church,  Philadelphia ;  in  this  year,  howev- 
er,  he  was  constrained,  by  his  rapidly-failing  health,  to 
rclinqubh  his  active  position  and  become  a  superau- 
mcrary.  In  1835  he  took  his  place  among  the  retired 
an  I  infirm,  afler  having  performed  an  unprecedented 
aminint  of  labor,  and  left  the  impress  of  his  energetic 
character  whcrever  he  went.  He  closed  his  usefutand 
evcntfiil  lifc  June  11,1836.  An  intimate  friend,  also  a 
minister,  the  Kcv.  J.  Kennaday,  bas  leit  this  beautiful 
tribute  to  his  raemoiy :  *'  In  his  religious  character  Mr. 
McCombs  blended  great  zeal  and  fldelity  with  a  very 
unudual  kindliness  of  spirit.  No  hostility  could  intimi- 
date  him  in  the  course  of  duty,  nor  could  any  proroca- 
tion  botray  him  into  petulance  or  resentment  Meek 
in  spirit,  intrepid  in  purpose,  gentle  and  social  in  man- 
ner,  he  was  greatly  rcspected  in  the  pulpit,  and  ever 
welcomc  to  the  hospitalities  of  the  numerous  circles 
which  he  adoraed  as  the  man  of  God.  He  was  strong 
in  faith,  much  in  prayer,  and  a  great  reader  of  the  Bibie. 
His  intcUectual  character  was  devcloped  morę  in  the 
uniform  strength  of  his  faculties  than  in  the  marked 
prominence  of  any  one  or  morę  of  them.     His  percep- 


tions  were  qnick  and  dear,  and  his  judgnient  sober  tsd 
impartiaL  He  bad  a  fine  imagination,  which,  betng  re- 
strained  and  regulated  by  hb  admirable  taatc,  gSTc 
beauty  and  warmth,  as  the  artists  aay,  to  all  bis  pictaroL 
In  unison  with  these  traits,  there  were  aome  pbyaical 
qnalitie8  that  oootributed  largely  to  his  power  aod  sa&- 
ceas.  His  penonal  app^arance  was  veiy  imposing.  In 
stature  he  was  fuli  8ix  feet  in  height,  with  a  fine]y-dfr> 
yeloped  form ;  though  not  corpulent,  the  breadŁh  of  his 
chest  indicated  the  prodigious  strength  which  eoabled 
him  to  perform  his  almoet  gigantic  laboia.  The  genetal 
expres8ion  of  his  countcnance  betokened  inteDi^geiwe, 
gentlenesB,  and  eneigy,  while  his  fuU,  frank  lace  was  U- 
lumined  by  his  ever-kindling  eye.  His  voice  was  foB, 
elear,  and  of  great  flexibility,  sweeping  from  the  knreat 
to  the  highest  tonę,  and  modulated  in  the  roo«t  dclicata 
manner,  in  beautiful  harmony  with  his  rabject.  In 
preaching  in  the  field,  which  was  his  favorite  arena,  I 
used  to  think  he  was  quite  an  approach  to  Wbitdield. 
Such  was  his  known  power  at  camp-meetinga  that  the 
announcement  that  he  was  to  be  pment  on  sach  an  oe- 
casion  w^ould  draw  a  multitude  of  people  from  great  dis- 
tances.  ...  I  have  thought  that  in  some  reapects  there 
was  a  striking  resem blance  between  him  and  the  late 
distinguished  Dr.  John  M.  Mason,  of  New  York,  wbom 
I  often  heard  in  mv  boyhood.**  See  Spragae,  A  imali 
A  mer.  Pulpit,  vii,  210  8q. ;  Conf,  Min,  ii,  492.    (E.  de  P.) 

McConaughy,  David,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  Presbyte- 
rian  minister,  was  bom  in  Menallen  towuship, .  York 
County,  Pa.,  Sept.  29, 1775,  and  graduated  at  Dickioson 
College,  Carlisle,  *in  1795;  studied  theology  for  two 
years ;  was  liccused  in  1797,  and  preached  frequently  as 
a  miaslonary  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York;  acoepced 
a  cali  from  the  United  Christians  of  Upper  Man^h  Creek 
and  Conewago  in  1800,  and  remained  pastor  till  1831 
During  this  connection  he  yisited  Baltimore,  Phila- 
delphia, and  New  York  in  behalf  of  the  Gettysbun; 
Church,  and  as  a  minister  and  a  teacher  rendered  im- 
portant  serytces.  At  an  early  period  he  interestod  him- 
self  much  in  the  cause  of  temperance  by  appointing 
meetings,  preaching,  and  forming  a  society,  of  which  he 
himself  was  president,  He  remored  to  Waahington  in 
1832  to  the  presidency  of  the  college,  which  he  resigned 
in  1849.  He  died  Jan.  29,  1852.  Dr.  McConaughy 
pubUshed  A  BriefSummary  and  OuHine  of  Morał  Sci- 
ence (1838) : — Discourses^  chiefiy  Biographical,  of  Per- 
sona  eminerU  in  Sacred  Histojry  (1850, 8  vo) : — Tito  Trads 
on  the  Dodrine  ofthe  Trinity  and  on  Infant  Bapfism:-^ 
Sermons  and  A  ddresses,    See  Sprague,  A  mtaU,  łv,  199. 

MoConnell,  William  L.,  a  Presby terian  minister, 
was  born  near  Canonsburg,  Pa.,  Sept.  19, 1829 ;  gradu- 
ated at  Jefferson  College,  Canonsburg,  Pa. ;  studied  the- 
ology in  the  Associate  Reformed  Seminaiy,  Alleghany, 
Pa. ;  and  was  licensed  and  ordained  by  Alleghany  Re- 
formed Presbytery  in  1857.  He  accepted  a  cali  to  Han- 
over  Church,  and  sub8equent]y  to  West  Newton,  Pa^ 
where  he  labored  until  failing  health  compelled  him  to 
desist.  He  died  July  18, 1866.  See  Wilson, /Vej&  I/mC 
/l/maiMir,  1867,  p.  363. 

McCook,  Robert  J.,  a  minister  of  the  Meihodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  boro  in  Wilkinson  Coonty, 
(ira.,  Jan.  5,  1817;  profeseed  religion  and  joined  the 
Church  when  in  his  fourteenth  year,  and  was  imprcsscd 
with  a  cali  to  preach  the  GoapeL  Reststing  this  im- 
pression,  he  lost  his  religious  peace,  and  finally  ntade 
shipwreck  of  his  faith.  At  about  twenty-two  he  again 
oonnccted  himself  with  the  Church,  but  still  shrunk 
from  obeying  his  cali  to  the  ministry  until  1853,  when 
he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  was  admitted  into  the 
Florida  Convention  in  1854.  From  that  time  (except 
during  the  year  1866,  when  be  was  superannuated),  he 
labored  with  deroted  zeal  and  encouniging  success,  fiO- 
ing  variou8  iroportant  charges  with  great  usefulneas  un- 
til his  death  at  Key  West,  Nov.  22, 1870.  "  He  was  a 
godly  man.  'Holiness  to  the  Lord'  was  his  theme  in 
the  pulpit,  and  was  illustrated  in  his  daily  lifes.    His 
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end  was  peace,  and  his  works  do  follow  him.** — Confer^ 
mce  Mittutes  M,  E,  Church  South,  1871,  s.  v. 

MoCoombs.    See  McGombs. 

MoCorkle,  Samuel  Eusebius,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  near  Harris  Ferry,  Lancaster  Coiinty, 
Pa^  Aug.  23, 1746,  and  graduated  afc  New  Jersey  Col- 
lege in  1772;  was  licensed  in  1774,  and,  aiter  laboring 
for  two  years  in  Yirginia,  accepted  a  cali  from  the  con- 
gregation  of  Thyatira  in  1777.  About  1785  he  opened 
a  clasaical  school  named  Zioń  Pamastus.  which  he  con- 
tinued  ten  or  twelve  years.  He  died  June  21, 1811. 
Dr.  McCorkle  published  Four  Discourset  on  the  ffreat 
First  Principles  of  Deism  tmd  Reodation  conircułed 
(1797) : — Three  DiscmtrseM  on  the  Temu  of  Chrittian 
Communion: — Occational  Sermont,  See  Sprague,i4fi- 
naU,  iii,  346. 

McCoy,  IsAAC,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in  Fay- 
ette  Coanty,  Pa.,  June  13, 1784;  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1805,  and  began  work  as  a  missionary.  Oct.  13, 1810, 
be  was  ordained  pastor  o(  the  Church  at  Maria  Creek, 
in  Clark  County,  Ind.,  where  he  remained  some  eight 
years,  making  occasional  missionary  tours  in  the  sur- 
rounding  country.  In  1818  he  was  appointed  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  Indiana,  and  in  May,  1820,  removed  to 
Fort  Wayne,  where  he  established  a  Church ;  in  the  fali 
of  the  same  year  he  remoyed  to  Carey,  on  the  St.  Jo- 
seph River,  and  from  thence,  in  1829,  to  the  Indian  coun- 
try, now  Kansas.  In  1842  he  became  the  first  corre- 
aponding  secretAry  and  generał  agent  of  the  American 
Indian  Mission  Association,  at  LouisYiUe,  Ky.  He  died 
June  21, 1846.  He  published  a  llittory  of  Baptist  In- 
dian Missions,  embracing  remarks  on  the  former,  pies- 
ent  condition,  and  futurę  prospects  of  the  aborig^nal 
trtbes  (1840, 8vo).    See  Sprague,  A  tmals,  vi,  541. 

McCracken,  John  Bteele,  a  Presbyteńan  min- 
ister, was  bom  near  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  April  25, 1804.  His 
opportunities  in  early  life  for  acquiring  knowledge  were 
poor.  In  1833  he  entered  the  preparatory  department 
of  Miami  Uniyersity,  Oxford,  Ohio,  and  graduated  in 
1838 ;  studied  Łhcofogy  under  the  care  of  the  First 
Presbytery  of  Ohio  of  the  Associate  Hcformed  Church, 
and  subseąuently  attended  the  theological  seminary  at 
Alleghany  City,  Pa.,  and  the  seminary  at  Oxfoni;  was 
licensed  in  1841,  and  thcn  went  out  as  a  missionary 
among  tho  newly-formed  congregations  in  Illinois  and 
Iowa ;  in  1843  he  accepted  a  cali  from  the  Church  at  Ken- 
ton,  Ohio,  where  he  labored  until  his  health  gave  way. 
He  died  April  1, 1863.  Mr.  McCracken  was  an  able  ex- 
pounder  and  a  sound  theologian ;  his  judgment  was  em- 
inently  just  and  critical;  his  disposition  charitable  and 
liberaL  See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist.  A  Imanac,  1864,  p.  852. 
(J.  L.  S.) 

McCracken,  Samnel  ^7.,  a  Presbyteńan  min- 
ister, was  bom  near  Lexington,  Ky.,  Jan.  12, 1800;  was 
educated  at  Miami  Uniyersity  (class  of  1881);  studied 
theology  at  Maryrille,  Tenn.,  and  was  electcd  profcssor 
of  mathematics  in  the  college  at  Maryville ;  was  after- 
wards  chosen  profesaor  of  mathematics  in  Miami  Uni- 
yersity ;  was  licensed  by  Ohio  First  Presbytery  in  1835, 
and  in  1836  was  ordained ;  in  1839  accepted  a  cali  to 
Hopewell  Church,  Ohio,  and  resigned  his  profeasorship 
in  the  unirersity ;  here  he  continued  to  labor  until  his 
death,  Sept,  10,  1859.  Mr.  McCracken  maintained  a 
high  reputation  for  talent;  prudent  and  far-sighted,  his 
Gounscls  were  always  worthy  of  consideration ;  oppoeed 
to  all  expedient8,  he  madę  experience  the  basis  of  ac- 
ti<Hi.   SeeWilson,/Vef6.j^u^.^2in.l861,p.209.  (J.L.S.) 

McCrary,  W.  H.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bora 
in  Tennessee  Jan.  17, 1831 ;  was  educated  at  Bethel  Col- 
lege, Tenn. ;  was  licensed  in  1849,  after  teaching  school 
for  several  years ;  was  ordained  in  1854.  He  died  Sept 
14, 1858.  Mr.  McCrary  was  a  good  preacher,  a  success- 
ful  teachcr,  and  a  linę  theologian.  See  Wilson,  Presb. 
Bist,  A  Imanac,  1861,  p.  236. 

MoCready,  Jonathan  SHARr,a  Presbyterian  min- 


ister, was  bora  near  New  Galilee,  Pa..  April  15, 1828 ;  en- 
joyed  in  early  life  the  adrantage  of  religious  instrao- 
tion,  discipline,  and  examplc;  graduated  at  Franklin 
College  in  1852 ;  studied  theology  in  the  AsMciate 
Seminary  at  Canonsburg  (class  of  1855) ;  was  licensed 
by  the  Assodate  Presbytery  of  Ohio  in  October  of  the 
same  year;  in  1856  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor 
of  the  Associate  congregation  of  Cadiz,  and  there  con- 
tinued to  labor  until  1862,  when  he  yolunteered  in  the 
seryice  of  the  goyerament.    While  in  the  army  he  con- 
tinued to  preach,  and  perform  eyery  other  ministerial 
duty  as  oceasion  offered,  until  he  was  killed,  Sept.  7|  1864. 
Mr.  McCready  was  endowed  with  a  elear  and  pcnetrating 
intellect;  his  education  was  comprehensiye,  his  style 
logical  and  energetic,  his  manner  posittye  and  emphatic 
Sec  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist,  A  Imanac,  1866,  p.  265.    (J.  L.  S.) 
McCrle,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  noted  Scotch  diyine,  cel- 
ebrated  as  a  writer  on  ecclesiastical  history  and  polem- 
ics,  was  bora  at  Dunse,  in  Berwickshire,  in  Noyember, 
1772.     '*Dr.  McCrie*s  parents,'*  says  his  biographer, 
'*being  connected  with  that  brancfa  of  the  secession 
usnally  termed  Anti-Burghers,  he  was  bronght  up  under 
.  .  .  the  pńmitiye  strictness  of  that  communion  .  •  . 
and  receiyed  that  thoroughly  religious  education,  of  the 
importance  of  which  he  was  eyer  afterwards  so  strena- 
ous  an  advocate,  and  of  the  success  of  which  he  was 
himself  a  striking  example."    After  securing  the  ra- 
diments  of  education  at  the  parish  school  of  his  natiye 
place,  he  entered,  in  1788,  the  Uniyersity  of  Edinburgh, 
and  in  1791  commenced  his  theological  studies.     In 
1795  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Associate  Pres- 
bytery of  Kelso,  and  he  was  immediately  afterwards 
chosen  pastor  of  a  congregation  of  the  same  body  in  £d- 
inburgh,  where  he  8er%'cd  the  foUowing  ten  years,  ap- 
plying  himself  with  great  assiduity  to  the  discharge  of 
his  Professional  duties,  and  occasionally  publishing  able 
pamphlets  on  some  of  the  grayest  and  most  difficult 
subjects  of  theological  inqairy.    The  dilTerenccs  of  opin- 
ion,  and  the  appearance  of  New'Lights  with  peculiar 
doctrines  quite  unknown  to  the  primitive  belief  of  the 
**  Secession  Church,"  caused  McCrie  in  180G,  with  fiye 
friends,  ftruong  them  the  celebrated  Bruce,  to  separate 
from  the  ^*  General  Associated  Synod,"  and  to  form  "the 
Constitutional  Associate  Presbytery,*^  ayowing  "strict 
adherenoe  to  the  principles  of  the  original  secession," 
(Here  compare  Hist,  Sketch  ofthe  Origin  ofthe  Secession 
Church,  by  the  Rey.  A.  lliomson,  and  the  History  of 
the  Pisę  ofthe  Relief  Church,  by  the  Rey.  Gayin  Strath- 
ers  [  Kdinburgh,  1858, 12mo]).    During  the  controyersy 
which  this  change  proyoke<l  he  gaye  himself  largely  to 
the  study  of  the  Reformers,  and  came  to  admiie  so 
much  his  great  countr>'man,  John  Knox,  that  he  zeal- 
ously  applied  himself  to  the  compoeition  of  a  Life  of 
John  Knox  (Edinb.  1812,  8yo,  and  often),  a  masterly 
work,  that  combines  the  highest  cxcellences  of  which 
biography  is  capable,  and  was  by  his  contemporaries 
regarded  as  "a  Uterary  phenomenon."    '*It  placed  the 
character  of  the  Scotdsh  Reformer,"  says  Jamieson  (C]y- 
chp,  ReL  Biog,  s.  y.),  **in  an  entirely  new  light,  and 
showed  him  to  be  so  widely  different  from  the  rade  and 
illiterate  demagogue  he  had  becn  hitherlo  represented, 
that  its  appearance  was  hailed  with  patriotic  pride  and 
gratitude.    It  placed  the  name  of  McCrie  at  once  in  the 
foremost  ranks  of  living  historians.    The  highest  liter- 
ary  honors  were  confcrred  on  him"  (compare  Hethering- 
ton,  Hist.  Ch.  of  Scotland,  ii,  869).     He  received  from 
the  Uniyersity  of  Edinburgh  the  honorary  title  of  D.D., 
bcing  the  first  Dissenter  to  whom  that  distinction  was 
awarded ;  and  his  book,  besides  passing  through  seyeral 
editions  in  Scotland,  was  translated  into  most  of  the  lan- 
guages  of  Europę.    Encouraged  by  the  success  of  his 
first  literary  effort.  Dr.  McCrie  publbhed,  as  the  fraita 
of  his  researches  regarding  a  later  period  of  Scottish  ec- 
clesiastical history,  the  Biography  of  Andrew  MdriUe, 
a  celebrated  champion  of  Presbyterianism  in  the  reigu 
of  James  YI  of  Scotland.    This  work,  composcd  on  the 
same  principia  of  oombining  the  mcmoirs  of  an  indiyid- 
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rui  with  a  narratiye  of  public  erents  (it  illustrates  Łhe 
formation  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  and  Łhe  peculiańties 
of  the  Presbyterian  establishment),  evinces  a  rast 
amoont  of  erudition  and  research.  Ćńtics  of  Anglican 
tendency  have  always  been  incUned  to  accuse  McCrie 
of  great  partiaan  zeal  and  unfolrness  to  his  opponents: 
thus  Mr.  Hallam  designated  his  wiitings  as  the  products 
of  ^^Presbyterian  Hildebrandism/'  But  thede  censores 
are  unjust  and  iinmerited.  His  impartiality  and  can- 
dor,  and  his  unaffected  desire  to  investigaŁe  the  tnith, 
to  whatever  condusion  it  might  lead,  have  been  clearly 
conceded  even  by  liberał  opponents,  and  unmistakably 
impress  themselyea  on  every  thoughtful  reader.  A 
writer,  commeuting  on  a  later  production  from  Dr. 
McCrie,  in  the  Westminster  Review  (Jan.  1857),  aptly 
says :  ^  McCrie  belongs  to  the  higher  dass  of  wiitero  to 
whose  eamestness,  thoroughness,  and  genuine  research 
we  tum  for  relief  from  the  superfidal  second-hand  show- 
iness  of  books  written  from  a  transient  impulse,  in  order 
to  supply  only  a  transient  need."  Afler  McCrie'8  formap* 
tion  of  the  *^  Constitutional  Associate  Pre8b3'tery,*^  diffi- 
culty  arose  among  his  people  respecting  their  Chorch 
property.  The  result  finally  was  the  buiiding  of  a  new 
place  of  worship  in  West  Nicholson  Street,  aiid.there  he 
minbtered  for  nearly  thirty  yeais.  In  1821  he  madę  a 
tonr  to  the  Continent,  mainly  with  a  yiew  to  study  the 
Continental  Reformation,  and,  after  oontinuing  his  in- 
yestigations  until  1827,  publbhed  the  Biat.  of  łhe  Ref, 
tn  /to/y,  and  in  1829  the  Hist^  ofthe  Ref  in  SpaWf  both 
of  which  had  the  honor  of  being  prominently  placed  in 
the  list  of  the  Koman  Index  of  forbidden  books,  and  are 
q)oken  of  "  as  the  very  best  accounts  we  possess  of  the 
protest  madę  against  Romish  corruption  by  the  races  of 
the  South — a  protest  not  less  ardent,  but  unhappily  less 
persutent  than  that  of  the  phlegmatic  North."  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  Aug.  6, 1835,  the  doctor  was  engaged 
on  a  *'  Life  of  Calyin,"  which  unfortunately  he  left  uu- 
completed.  Ali  his  completed  works  were  published 
mider  the  titlc  of  Work*  of  the  late  Thotnaa  McCrie, 
D,D,f  by  his  son  Thomas,  in  4  rols.  8vo  (Edinb.  1855- 
57).  They  contain,  besides  the  works  already  men- 
tioned,  Discourses  on  the  Unity  ofthe  Church  (1821): — 
Memoira  of  William  VeUch  cmd  George  Bryaon  (1825) : 
— Ledures  on  the  Book  ofEsther  (1838): — Yindicatiom 
of  Christian  Faith  and  his  Sermona  (1836).  See  Life 
and  Times  of  Thomas  McCrie^  D.D.^  by  his  son  Thomas 
(Edinb.  1840,  8vo);  BlackwoocPa  Magazine,  xxxviii, 
429;  Gentl  Magazine,  1835,  pt  ii,  p.  434;  The  Aramal 
Biogr.  and  OhiL  (Lond.  1836,  8vo),  xx,  442;  Allibone, 
DicL  Brit.  and  Amer,  Authort,  voL  ii,  s.  v.;  Cunning- 
ham,  Biat.  Studies,  i,  411.    (J.  H.  W.) 

MoCnllough,  Robert,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Ireland.  He  received  a  classical  education 
in  the  College  of  Bdfast,  Ireland;  subseąuently  emigra- 
ted  to  this  country,  and  studied  theology  in  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary.  In  1848  he  was^  licensed,  aud 
ordained  pastor  of  Mount  Groye  and  Hopewell  churches, 
Ohio,  where  he  remained  until  1856,  when  he  went  to 
Califomia.  On  his  return  he  became  connected  with 
the  New  Lisbon  Presbytery,  in  which  connection  he  re- 
mained untU  bis  death  in  1859.  See  Wilson,  Preab. 
Bist.  A  Imanac,  1860,  p.  76.    (J.  L.  S.) 

McCurdj,  John,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  Elbert  County,  Ga., 
Jidy  10, 1800 ;  in  1825  he  professed  religion,  and  joined 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  in  1830  was  licensed 
to  preach,  and  in  1843  was  admitted  into  the  Tennessee 
Annual  Conference.  From  that  time  till  his  death  he 
labored  faithfully  on  yarious  drcuita  and  missiona. 
Much  of  his  time  was  deyoted  to  missionaiy  work 
among  the  colored  people.  In  this  field  he  was  yery 
successful.  For  the  last  seyeral  years  of  his  life  his 
health  was  feeble,  and  he  was  on  the  supemnmerary  and 
Buperannuated  lista.  He  died  in  Williamson  County, 
Tenn.,  Aug.  17,  1870.  Mr.  McCurdy  "was  a  man  of 
sound  judgment,  good  common-senae,  and  deep  and  uni- 


form piety.  He  liyed  aboye  repioach,  aod  died  boooicd 
by  all  who  knew  him.**— Coff/erence  MuaUes  M.E.Ck. 
South,  1870,  8.  y. 

McC^ntchen,  James  B.,  a  minister  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  near  MuifrceB- 
boro,  Tenn.,  Aug.  26, 1829 ;  professed  religion  in  his  foar- 
teenth  year,  and  joined  Łhe  Methodist  Church;  was 
licensed  to  preach,  and  joined  the  Memphis  Annual  Cchk 
ference  in  1852;  was  appointed  to  Camden  Circoit  ta 
1853;  Mount  Pinson  in  1854;  Tishomingo  in  1855;  Clin- 
ton Circuit  in  1857;  Paducah  Circuit  in  1858;  Mnrray 
Circuit  in  1860 ;  and  Tishomingo  Circuit  in  1861.  Dur- 
ing  this  year  he  was  elected  chaplain  of  the  7th  Ken- 
tucky Regiment  C  S.  A.  In  this  aenrice  he  continued 
till  the  close  of  Łhe  war,  when  he  resumed  his  place  as  r. 
trayelling  preacher^  and  was  appointed  in  1866  to  Cage- 
yiUe  Circuit ;  in  1868  to  Trenton  Circuit,  and  again  to 
Cageyille  Circuit  in  1869.  He  died  Ang.  28,  1K70. 
*'  Brother  McCutchen  was  a  self-made  man,  haying  re- 
ceiyed  but  a  limited  education  in  his  youth,  bat  by  in- 
dustry  and  hard  study  he  bed  acquired  a  yery  gocd 
English  education,  and  no  mean  acqaaintanoe  with  the 
Latin  and  Greek  langoages.  His  preaching  was  of  a 
plain,  practical  character,  exhibiting  a  large  acqaaint- 
ance  with  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  with  the  standard 
literaturę  of  the  Church.  He  was  not  of  a  pokmical 
tum  of  mind,  but  when  our  do:njines  were  attadced,  be 
alwaj^B  showed  himself  a  fearlesa  champion  and  a  trnsi- 
worthy  debater.  Bat  few  men  in  our  ranka  are  better 
prepared  to  defend  our  doctrines  than  he  was,  and  yet 
he  cherished  a  noUe  catholidŁy  of  sentiment  and  feel- 
ing  that  did  credit  at  onoe  to  his  head  and  heart.  He 
was  not  merely  aoceptable,  but  popular  and  uaeful,  mak- 
ing  many  frienda  whereyer  he  went." — Conference  Mi^ 
utes  Af,  E.  Church  South,  1870,  s.  y. 

MoDearmon,  Jakbr,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  wa» 
bom  in  Amelia  County,  Ya.,  April  1, 1799 ;  was  edncated 
in  what  were  known  as  the  Old  Fields  Schoois  of  Ylr- 
ginia;  was  early  madę  a  mling  elder  in  the  Church, 
and  at  once  identified  himself  with  the  canae  of  temper- 
ance.  He  was  licensed  by  West  Hanoyer  Presbyterr  in 
1834,  and  in  1838  ordained  and  inatalled  pastor  oyer 
Hoe  Creck  and  Morris  churches,  in  Campbell  County, 
Ya.  He  died  Sept  15, 1867.  Mr.  McDeannon  was  a 
good  and  nseful  man,  and  an  eamest  apostle  of  temper- 
ance  in  his  region.  See  WilscMi,  PreA.  Bist,  Abnaiac, 
1868,  p.  847. 

McDermott,  Thomas,  a  Pjresbyterian  minister,  was 
bora  in  MonmouŁh  CounŁy,  N.  J.,  in  1791 ;  was  educated 
in  the  Lawrenceyille  High  School,  N.  J. ;  studied  dińn- 
iŁy  in  the  theol(^cal  seminary  at  Princeton  (dass  of 
1882),  and  was  licensed  and  ordained  by  New  Bruns- 
wick Presbytery,  as  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Stillwater, 
N.  J.;  in  1888,  remoyed  to  Ohio  as  paator  of  Hubbard 
and  Unity  churches ;  in  1844  accepted  a  cali  to  Clark- 
son  Church ;  and  in  1846  resignod  to  become  pastor  of 
Chippewa  Church,  where  he  remained  until  compeUed 
to  resign  because  of  failing  health.  He  died  June  6, 
1861.  Mr.  McDermott  was  a  deyoŁed  preach« ;  eamest 
in  his  work,  and  indusŁńous  in  his  efforta.  See  Wilson, 
Presb.  Bist,  A  Imanac,  1862,  p.  109.     (J.  L.  S.) 

McDonald,  Andrew,  a  Scotch  minister,  was 
bom  at  Leith  in  1757 ;  was  educatcd  at  the  Uniyersiry 
of  Edinburgh ;  was  ordained  deacon  in  1775;  pastor  of 
a  congregation  aŁ  Glasgow  in.  1777 ;  suboeąuenŁly  re- 
moyed to  London,  and  deyoted  himsdf  to  the  author- 
ship  of  light  literaturę,  and  died  in  the  great  English 
metropolis,  *^a  yictim  to  sickness,  disappointmenŁ,  and 
misfortune,"  in  1790.  A  list  of  hia  works  is  giyen  by 
Aliihow,  Diet,  Brit,  and  Amer.Authors,  u,  1166, 

McDonald,  Daniel,  D.D.,  an  Episcopal  minister 
in  America,  was  bom  near  Bedford,  Westchester  County, 
N.  Y.,  abottt  1787,  and  was  educated  at  Middlebury  Col- 
lege. Haying  taught  for  some  time,  he  was  ordained 
in  1810,  and  became  reetor  of  St.  Petersa,  Aabura,  N.  Y. 
He  aubseąuently  took  chaige  of  the  academy  in  Fair- 
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field,  Herkimer  Co.,  where  he  snperintended  the  prepa- 
nition  of  candidates  for  holy  oiden.  In  1821  he  was 
madę  D.D.  by  Colambia  College ;  remoycd  to  Geneva, 
and  8erved  for  many  yean  as  missionary  in  the  yillage 
of  Waterloo.  He  became  professor  in  the  College  of  Ge- 
nera  in  1825,  and  continaed  so  until  his  death,  March 
25, 1830.  His  works  are  A  Sertnon  in  the  Chttreknum*s 
Mapazine,  and  A  Series  of  ArUdt*  «»  Iht  Gotpd  ife»- 
setiffCTf  tiffned  P.    See  Sprague,  A  tmab,  v,  525. 

McDonald,  John,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Brooke  County,ya.,  July  25, 1794 ;  was  edacated 
in  Ohio  Unirersity,  Athens,  Ohio;  was  licensed  and  or- 
dained  by  Athens  Presbytery  in  1827,  and  installed 
pastor  of  the  Church  in  Burlington, Ohio;  8ubsequently 
Berved  as  missionary  in  Kentucky ;  in  1832  labored  in 
3Ianche8ter  and  Huntington  cfaurches,  Ohio ;  and  from 
1836  in  the  Pleasant  Prairie  Church,  IlL,  until  his  death, 
Aug.  15,  1866.  Mr.  McDonald  was  possessed  of  rare 
mental  strength  and  discriminating  powers;  extensive 
religious  and  literary  acąuirements;  sterling  piety,  and 
unassuming  humility.  See  Wilson,  Pre^  Iłist,  Alma- 
nar,  1867,  p.  184.     (J.L.&) 

McDonogfa,  John,  an  American  philanthropist, 
a  merchant  of  New  Orleans,  was  bom  at  Baltimore  in 
1778,  and  in  1800  remoTed  to  the  Southern  city,  where, 
after  having  by  hard  labor  and  strict  economy  amassed 
an  immenae  fortunę,  he  delighted  to  senre  the  cause  of 
humanity.  He  foundcd  free  schools  and  asyluros  for 
orphans,  and  also  aided  greatJy  the  cause  of  the  "Amer- 
ican Colonization  Society."  He  established  himself  a 
colony  in  Africa,  and  sent  thither  many  of  his  own  ne- 
grroes,  after  having  preriously  pn>vided  them  with  a 
thorough  education  and  a  trade.  He  died  Oct.  26. 1850. 
See  Drakę,  IHct,  A  mer.  Biog,  ^  v. 

McDoweU,  Alezander,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Ireland,  and  came  to  this  country  in 
1737;  was  licensed  in  1739;  and  afterwards  itinerated 
through  portions  of  Maryland  and  Yirginia,  until,  in 
1741,  he  was  ordained  as  an  erangelist  to  Yirginia,  and 
subsćąuently  to  itinerate  in  New  Castle  Presbytery ;  in 
1743  took  charge  of  White  Clay  and  £lk  Rtver  church- 
es ;  in  1752  was  appointed  pńncipal  of  the  Synod'8 
school,  which  he  afterwards  remoyed  to  Elktown,  Md., 
and  in  1767  to  Ncwark,  DeL  He  continued  to  labor  as 
a  teacher  and  preacher  until  his  death,  Jan.  12, 1782. 
See  Wilson,  Pre^.  Nist.  Almanac,  1863,  p.  48.    (J.  L.  S.) 

McDowell,  John,  D.D.,  a  Presbjrterian  minister 
(O.S.),  was  bom  in  Bedminster,  Somerset  County,  N.  J., 
Sept.  10, 1780;  was  educated  at  Princeton  College,  where 
he  graduated  A.B.  in  1801 ;  studied  theology  with  Dr. 
Woodhull,  of  Freehold ;  and  was  licensed  by  the  Pres- 
byteiy  of  New  Bmnswick  in  1804.  In  December  of  that 
year  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Elizabethtown,  where  he  remained  until  1838.  Dur- 
ing  his  ministry  there  1144  persons  were  added  to  the 
Church.  In  May,  1833,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Cen- 
tral Church,  Philadelphia,  which,  from  smali  beginnings, 
grew  to  be  a  strong  Church  under  his  ministry.  In 
1846  he  accepted  a  cali  to  the  new  Spring-garden  Street 
Church,  where  again  his  talent  for  organizing  and  es- 
tablishing  a  society  was  very  successfully  employed. 
He  remained  in  this  parish  till  his  death,  Febmary, 
1868.  He  published  a  Sy$tem  ofThtology  (2  vols.)  :~£t- 
Ne  ClaM  Manuał  (2  vols.) : — Bibie  Ouestions ;  etc.  For 
nearly  fifty  years  he  was  a  tmstee  of  Princeton  College, 
and  was  a  director  of  the  theological  seminary  from  its 
foundation.    See  Wilson,  PreA,  HisU  A  Im,  1864,  p.  186. 

McDowell,  'William  Anderson,  D.D.,  a  Pres- 
byterian minister,  was  bom  at  Lamington,  Somerset  Co., 
N.  J. ;  in  1809  graduated  at  Princeton,  where  he  acted 
as  tutor  for  8everal  months ;  completed  his  theological 
studies  in  1813 ;  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New 
Bmnswick,  and  ordained  and  installed  pastor  at  Bound 
Brook.  In  1814  he  became  pastor  of  the  Church  of 
Morristown,  N.  J. ;  but  after  a  rcsidence  of  nine  years 
hia  health  obliged  him  to  resign ;  in  1823  he  was  installed 


by  the  Charleston  Union  Presbytery,  served  for  seyeral 
years,  and  in  1832  became  moderator  of  the  General  As- 
sembly,  and  secretar}'  of  the  '*  Board  of  Domestic  Missions 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church"  (Phila.)*  He  subseąuently 
yisited  the  South ;  and  preached  occaaionally  in  New 
Jersey,  where  he  died,  Sept.  17, 1851.  See  Sprague,  A  n- 
naU,  iv,  495 ;  Wilson,  Pre»b.  hUt.  A  Imanac,  1864. 

McElhany,  William  G.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bora  in  Huntington,  Pa. ;  graduated  at  Jefferson 
College,  Pa.,  in  1847 ;  studied  theology  in  the  Associate 
Reformed  Sieminary  at  Canonsburg,  Pa. ;  and  in  1850 
was  licensed  by  Chartier  Presbytery;  in  1855  was  or- 
dained and  installed  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  which  relation  existed  nntil  his  death,  May  28, 
1860.  Mr.  McElhany  was  a  sound  evangelical  preach- 
er.  See  Wilson,  Pre*6.iytil.i4^ii.  1861,  p.  209.   (J.L.S.) 

McFarland,  Asa,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  bom  April  19, 1769,  at  Worcester,  Mass. ;  grad- 
uated at  Dartmouth  College  in  1793 ;  was  ordained  pas- 
tor in  Concord,N.  H., March  7, 1798,  and  died  there  Feb. 
18, 1827.  He  was  madę  tmstee  of  Dartmouth  College 
in  1809,  and  president  of  the  New  Haropshire  Mission- 
ary Society  in  1811.  His  publications  were,  Oration  be- 
fort  Ihe  Phi  Peta  Kappa  Society  ńi  Dartmouth  CoUege 
(1802) : — An  Bistoricał  Vieio  ofHeresies  and  Yindica- 
tion  of  the  Primitive  Faiih  (1808) ;  and  sereral  occa- 
sional  Sermont,    See  Sprague,  Annals,  ii,  412. 

McFarland,  James,  a  Presbyterian  diyine,  was 
bom  in  March,  1800,  at  Dumbarton,  within  the  present 
limits  of  the  city  of  Glasgow,  Scotland.  He  entered 
the  grammar  school  in  Glasgow  when  seven  yean  old. 
He  next  passed  to  St.  Andrew'8  College,  and  afterwards 
to  the  divinity  school  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one.  During  his  college  course  he  served  as  privat6 
tutor  to  an  only  son  of  a  branch  of  the  great  family  of 
Argyle.  At  the  age  of  twenty-8ix  he  became  the  as- 
sistant  and  succcssor  of  the  Kcv.  Dr.  Mushett,  at  Shet- 
tleston,  a  suburb  of  Glasgow.  Soon  aflcr  he  was  called 
to  the  largest  and  most  numerous  congregation  in  the 
whole  of  Scotland  at  Aberbrothcck,  a  seaport  and  man- 
ufacturing  town  between  Montrose  and  Aberdeen,  situ- 
ate  on  the  German  Ocean.  In  the  year  1835  Mr.  Mc- 
Farland came  to  New  York,  and  a  little  later  went  to 
Delaware  County,  settled  by  Scotch  people,  many  of 
whom  were  the  associates  and  schoolmates  of  his  boy- 
hood.  After  a  few  years  he  remoyed  to  Ulster  County, 
and  in  1888  was  called  to  be  the  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  of  Bloomingdale.  During  his  ministry 
in  that  place  a  beautiful  church  was  erected  in  the 
neighboring  yillage  of  Kosendale,  principally  through 
his  personal  cfforts.  Unusual  accessions  were  madę  to 
the  membership,  and  he  continued  as  pastor  of  the  united 
congregations  until  the  year  1844,  when  be  was  called 
to  a  large  and  flourishing  congregation  at  Canajoharie. 
In  1848  he  became  the  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  of  English  Neighborhood,  where  he  remained 
seyen  years.  After  a  brief  yisit  to  Canada,  he  retumcd 
to  Ulster  County  as  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  of  Esopus  and  St  Remy  Chapel.  In  1861  he 
relinquished  Esopus  and  St.  Remy,  and  the  next  year 
became  minister  of  a  Presbyterian  congregation  in  Gal- 
war,  Fulton  County.  Trom  this  datę  until  his  death 
his  eoclesiastical  relations  were  with  the  Presbyterian 
body.  In  1866  he  left  Galway,  and  became  pastor  of  a 
congregation  at  Port  Washington,  a  pleasant  summer 
retreat  on  the  Shrewsbury  Riyer,  Monmouth  County, 
N.  J.  He  died  March  28, 1870.  Mr.  McFarland  was 
distinguished  for  his  scholarship.  He  was  an  excellent 
linguist.  "  As  a  preacher,  Mr.  McFarland  was  careful  in 
his  preparations,  which  he  delighted  in  making  eyen  to 
the  last.  There  was  the  careful  use  of  language,  brey- 
ity  in  treatment,  and  such  use  and  application  of  the 
trath  as  was  suited  to  excite  the  spirit  of  deyotion,  to 
awaken  loye  and  reyerencc,  and  to  administer  satisfying 
i  consolation  to  the  penitent  and  mooraer.    His  poaitions 
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in  the  ministry  attest  popular  qaaltŁie8,hislaboTB  evince 
practical  tacŁ,  and  his  sucoess  in  gatheńug  men  and 
women  into  the  fuld  attest  the  blessing  of  the  GikkI 
Shepherd  upon  his  ministrations."     (£.  de  P.) 

McFarland,  James  Hunter,  a  Methodist  Epi9- 
oopal  minister,  was  bom  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  March  10, 
1809 ;  was  conrerted  in  1827,  and  soon  after  licensed  to 
preacb,  and  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  Conference  in 
1830.  His  ministerial  charges  were  Trenton  Circuit,  Es- 
8ex,  Bergen  Neck  Mission,  Plainfield,  Westchester,  Bus- 
tleton,  Dover,  Elkton,  Agency  for  Dickinson  College, 
Newcastle,  Columbia,  Eighth  Street,  Philadelphia,  pre- 
Biding  eldership  of  Reading  Distriet,  Frankford,  Borden- 
town,  and  Uarerstraw,  N.  J.  In  1852,  while  a  member 
of  the  New  Jersey  Conference,  his  health  failed,  and  he 
was  transferred  to  the  PhiUdelphia  Conference  as  a  su- 
pemumerary.  In  June,  1862,  he  was  appointed  chaplain 
of  the  United  States  Hospital  in  Philadelphia,  and  in 
this  relation  he  prosecuted  his  roinistry  to  the  dose  of 
his  life,  March  23, 1833.  His  last  words  were  addre88e4 
to  his  wife :  "  Mother,  I  am  dying !  Lord  Jesus,  take 
me!"  McFarland  was  for  morę  than  twenty  years  a 
eorresponding  member  of  the  Acadcmy  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences in  Philadelphia,  and  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Entomological  Society.  "  He  was  a  very  faithful  and 
devoted  minister  of  Christ,  and  did  the  work  of  an  evan- 
geUst  successfully.  He  was  warm  in  his  friendship, 
faithful  to  the  demands  of  duty,  and  above  everything 
that  looked  like  a  compromiae  of  Christian  principle." — 
Conference  MinuteSy  1863,  p.  47. 

McFarlane,  Jessiie,  a  female  preacher  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Frieuds,  was  bom  about  the  year  1842 ;  com- 
menced  preaching  at  seventeen,  at  first  to  girls  and 
women,  but  later  also  to  men.  After  eight  years  of  this 
seryice,  she  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  l^odie,  of  Edinburgh, 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  ber  life  in  morę  private  sc- 
tivity  for  the  causc  of  her  Master.  She  died  about 
1869.  Her  preaching  was  impressiye,  her  life  one  of 
uncommon  purity  and  devotion,  her  death  triumphant. 
She  wrote  a  paper  on  the  scriptural  authority  for  the 
preaching  of  women,  which  is  inserted  in  a  roemoir  of 
her  life,  entitled  In  Memoriam  Jessie  McFcu^lane,  by 
J.  G.  (Lond.  1872, 12mo).  See  Ftiends'  Review  (PhUa.), 
Oct.12,1872.   * 

McFerrin,  James,  a  distinguished  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  in  Washington 
County,ya.,  March  25, 178-1.  His  ancestors  emigrated 
from  Ireland  to  this  country  about  the  year  1740.  His 
father  was  a  Presbyterian,  a  farmer,  a  strict  obsenrer  of 
the  Lord's  day,  and  esteemed  for  his  sobriety,  good  judg- 
ment,  and  intelligence.  Mr.  McFerrin*s  educational  ad- 
Tantages  were  very  limited,  the  years  of  his  minority 
being  passed  on  his  fathefs  farm,  where,  however,  he  ac- 
quired  habits^of  industry,  sobriety,  and  enterprise.  On 
his  twentieth  birthday  he  was  married  to  Jane  Camp- 
bell Berry ;  shortly  after  which  event  he  removed  from 
Yirginia  to  Rutherford  County,  Tenn.  The  country 
was  new,  the  settlements  e^posed  to  depredations  by 
the  Indians ;  hardships  and  dangers  were  oonsequently 
inseparable  from  such  a  condition  of  things.  Mr.  Mc- 
Ferrin  gave  great  attention  to  military  tactics,  in  which 
he  became  thoroughly  skilled,  and,  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  with  (^reat  Britain  *in  1812,  he  was  called 
into  service,  aiid,  as  captain  of  a  company  of  rolunteers, 
was  engaged  in  a  campaign  against  the  Creek  Indians 
under  that  renowned  man,  generał  Jackson.  On  ac- 
count  of  his  brave  conduct  at  the  battle  in  which  the 
Indians  were  defeated,  Mr.  McFerrin  was  elected  colonel. 
In  his  thirty-$ixth  year  his  whole  course  of  life  was 
changcd,  the  rcsult  of  which  was  that  he  thenceforth  de- 
YOted  himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  In  1823  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Tennessee  Annual  Conference, 
and  was  appointed  to  the  Jackson  Circuit,  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  Alabama.  He  had  charge  of  this  clrcutt  two 
years.  The  two  subseąucnt  years  (1826  and  1827)  he 
trayelled  the  Limestone  Circuit,  and  at  the  close  of  this 


period  removed  to  the  yicinity  of  Ccmrtlaiid,  Ala^,  when 
he  purchased  a  farm,  and  remained  for  aeveral  ytan, 
This  was  in  the  Franklin  Circait,  which  he  traTcUed 
in  the  years  1828  and  1829.  During  this  period  he  at- 
tended  the  General  Conference  held  in  Pittsbiug  in 
1828.  He  was  also  a  delegate  to  the  General  Coofer- 
ence  of  183Ź,  held  in  Philadelphia.  At  the  dose  of  hb 
labors  on  the  Franklin  Circuit  he  was  madę  presiding 
elder  of  the  RichUnd  Distriet,  which  he  trarelksd  fear 
years.  In  the  year  1834,  haTing  determined  to  remore 
to  Western  Tennessee,  he  deemed  it  proper  to  locate  for 
one  vear,  till  he  shonld  be  settled  in  his  new  hcnne.  In 
1835  he  was  readmitted  into  Conference.  and  appc»tnted 
to  the  Wesley  Circuit,  which  he  travelled  two  yeas. 
His  next  appointment  was  to  Randolph  and  Uarmoirr. 
for  one  year;  and  to  the  Wesley  Circuit  for  one  yesr 
(1839),  which  proved  to  be  the  last  of  huitinerant  life. 
Among  his  papers  is  the  following  reomd,  madę  in 
1839 :  "  Since  I  joined  Conference,  Nor.  25, 1823, 1  hare 
preached  2088  times,  baptized  573  adnlts  and  813  in- 
fanta, and  have  taken  into  sodety  8965  membeca.*  Mr. 
McFerrin  died  Sept.  4, 1840. 

McGaughe  J,  William  G.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  Daridsoo 
County,  Tenn.,  Jan.  .12, 1812;  was  oonverted  in  1833; 
was  licensed  to  exhort  at  HoUy  Springs,  Mias.,  aboat 
1843 ;  and  shortly  after  reoeived  lioenae  to  preach,  and 
aocomplished  much  good  for  the  Church  in  this  capac- 
ity.  He  was  also  for  several  years  agent  for  the  Amer- 
ican Bibie  Sodety.  In  1847  he  was  ordained  deaoaa 
by  bishop  Soule;  elder  by  bishop  Andrew  in  1852; 
in  1855  was  admitted  into  Louisiana  Conference,  and 
appointed  to  Swan  Lakę  and  Pecan  Grore;  to  Lakę 
ProYidence  in  1858:  Carroll  Circuit  in  1859;  Tensas  and 
Elizabeth  Chapel  in  1861 ;  Tensas  BI ission  in  1863;  Wes- 
ley, Tensas,  and  Jordan  Chapel  in  1864 ;  Tensas  Distriet 
in  1865;  Lakę  Proridence  Distriet  in  1867;  Carroll  Cir- 
cuit in  1870;  and  in  1871  Lakę  Providenoe.  He  died 
Jan.  26, 1872.  Mr.  McGaughcy  was  a  devoted  Ouis- 
tian  and  an  ablc  minister,  much  esteemed  by  all  wbo 
knew  him.  —  Conferaice  Minutet  of  the  M.  £L  Ckurck 
South,  1872,  s.  y. 

McGavill,  William,  a  celebrated  Scotch  laymao 
and  wiiter,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Auchinleck,  Ayr- 
shire,  Aug.  12, 1773.  His  parents  were  in  ^'ery  rooder- 
ate  circumstances,  and  young  McGavin  therefore  es- 
joyed  but  slender  educational  advantages.  While  yet 
a  boy  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  bookseller  and  printer, 
but  soon  madc  himsdf  a  hoet  of  friends  by  the  great 
literary  talent  he  displayed  in  frequent  contribations  to 
the  local  newspapers.  He  was  intrusted  with  the  care 
of  an  elementary  school,  which  he  conducted  with  skiU, 
though  he  hated  the  dradgery  of  teaching.  He  took 
an  early  opportunity  to  quit  the  rostrum,  and  to  seek  a 
liyelihood  in  the  counting-house.  He  became  the  agent 
of  the  Britbh  Linen  Company*s  banking  establishment 
in  Glasgow.  Although  this  business  connection  gare 
him  great  cara  and  responsibility,  McGavin's  foodness 
of  writing  would  not  allow  him  to  withdraw  altogether 
from  literary  labors,  and,  by  habits  of  unwearied  indos- 
try,  he  was  enabled  to  command  leisure  for  the  publi- 
cation  of  many  yaluable  religiotis  tracts.  An  ardent 
opponent  of  Romanism,  he  attacked  it  in  a  serics  of  pa- 
pers entitled  the  "Protestant"  (1818-21), which  Dr.Rob- 
ert  Hall  (Review  of  Birt's  Popery)  prononnced  "the  full- 
est  ddineation  of  the  popish  system,  and  the  most  pow- 
erful  confutation  of  its  prindples,  in  a  popular  style." 
McGavin  also  edited  John  Howie'8  Scotch  Worthiei, 
and  John  Knox's  Hist  ofłhe  Reformation,  and  freąuent'- 
lv  preached  to  the  poor  and  the  humble  in  the  saburfos 
oV  Glasgow.  He  died  in  1832.  See  (^ambers^s  and 
Thomson*s  Biog,  Diet,  o/Eminent  Seołsmm  (1865),  voL 
iii,  s.  V. ;  Jamiesou,  Diet,  of  Relig,  Biog.  s.  v. ;  AUibone, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  vol.  ii,  s.  v. 

McQee,  William  C,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Aug.  15, 1816,  and  waa  edocated 
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mt  IfJew  Jersey  College,  N.  J.  (dass  of  1836)|  and  at  the 
tlieological  seminary,  Princeton,  N.  J.  In  1841  he  was 
licensed  and  oidained  pastor  of  Hardwick  and  Marks- 
borough  churches,  where  he  remained  until  bis  deatfa, 
Mąy  25, 1867.  Mr.  McGee,  as  a  preacher,  was  eaniest, 
lucid,and  practical;  as  a  pastor,  oonstant  and  zealoos; 
ua  a  citizen,  intelligent  and  public-spirited.  See  Wil- 
aon,  Presb.  Hut.  A  bnanac,  1868,  p.  127.     (J.  L.  S.) 

SffoOilvaxy,  Archibald  B.,a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist  Episoopal  Gbarcb  South,  was  bom  in  the  lale  of 
Skye,  coast  of  Scotland,  towards  the  dose  of  the  last 
<5entuTT.  He  came  to  this  country  in  1806,  joined  the 
South  CaroUna  Conference  in  1832,  and  died  at  Green- 
▼Ule,  a  (X,  June  9, 1863.  *<  Brother  McGilvary  was  a 
znodest,  cheerful,  and  agreeable  man,  a  faithftd  friend, 
and  good  dtizen.  As  a  minister  of  Christ,  he  was  holy, 
laborious,  and  usefuL"— Con/erence  Mimutea  ofihe  M,  E. 
Churek  South,  ii,  449. 

2CoQlashan,  Alexandei{,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
"was  bom  in  Queenston,  Canada,  Feb.  28, 1812 ;  pursued 
bia  preparatory  studies  in  the  academy  m  Genera,  N.  Y. ; 
graduated  at  Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1840 
at  the  theological  scminary  in  Aubum,  N.  Y.  He  was 
licensed  and  ordained  as  an  evangelist  in  1843,  and  after- 
wards  commissioned  by  the  American  Tract  Society 
as  a  generał  agent  to  the  Southem  States.  While  in 
this  employ  he  built  a  mariner'8  church  in  MobUe,  Ala. ; 
8abflequently  his  ser%'^ice8  were  transferred  from  the  tract 
and  colportage  efforts  to  the  cause  of  the  Seaman*s 
Friend  Society.  In  1859  he  again  remoyed  to  the 
Noith,  and  in  1863  commenced  work  for  the  cause  of 
the  sailor  in  New  York  City,  where  he  established  a  new 
church,  called  the  Church  of  the  Sea  and  Land.  In 
1866  he  rcmoved  to  St  Catharine'8,  Canada,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death,  Sept.  9, 1867.  Mr.  McGlashan 
was  a  man  of  cxtraordiiiary  Christian  zeal,  peculiar  tal- 
ents,  and  marked  success.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hut.  A  I- 
tnanacj  1868,  p.  128.    (J.  L.  S.) 

McOorriak,  Bernard,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
was  bora  in  Ireland  in  1818;  went  to  Paris  to  pursue 
an  academical  oourse,  and  there  also  studied  theology ; 
emigrated  to  this  country  early  in  1842 ;  was  engaged 
for  several  months  as  professor  of  French  at  St.  John*s 
College  (Fordbam,  N.  Y.) ;  afterwards  went  as  mission- 
ary  priest  to  the  West,  where  he  labored  for  nearly 
eighteen  years,  buUding  fifteen  or  8ixteen  churches. 
About  1860  he  remored  to  Brooklyn,  where  he  built  the 
present  church  of  St.  Yincent  de  Paul.  He  died  Oct 
29,  iSG5,— Neto  Amer,  Cyclop.  1865,  p.  654. 

McGregor,  Dayid,  ,a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Ireland  in  1711,  and  from  1736  until  his  death 
(May  30, 1777)  was  pastor  of  Londonderry  Church,  New 
Hampshire.  He  reccived  the  degree  of  A.M.  from  New 
Jersey  College.  He  published  Sei-mons  and  Theolog- 
ical Treatises  (1741-74).  See  Drakę,  Diet.  o/  Amer. 
Biog.  &  y. 

McHeniy,  Barnabas,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  one  of  the  eastera  coun- 
ties  of  Yirginia  Dec.  10, 1767 ;  was  converted  when  only 
iUteen  years  of  age,  and  shortly  after  joined  the  Church. 
Called  to  preach  the  Gospel,  he  entered  the  itinerancy 
in  May,  1787,  and  was  appointed  to  Yadkin  Circuit. 
Thereafter  he  8ucceasively  senred  the  cause  of  his  Mas> 
ter  in  the  following  appointments :  in  1788  at  Cumber- 
land Circuit :  in  1789  at  Danville ;  in  1790  at  Madison ; 
in  1791  at  Cumberlaud;  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
district  in  1792,  and  in  1793  of  an  enlarged  number  of 
circuits ;  in  1794  he  was  sent  to  Salt  River  Circuit ;  in 
1795  was  located  on  account  of  impaired  health;  in 
1819  was  readmitted,  and  appointed  presiding  eldcr  of 
Salt  Rirer  District,  Tennessee  Conference,  but  his  health 
again  failed  him,  and  he  was  finally  obliged  to  rettre 
from  active  work,  and  take  the  place  of  a  superannuate. 
He  died  at  Mount  Pleasant,  near  Springiield,  Ky.,  June 
16, 1833.  *'  Bamabas  McHenry,*"  is  the  testiniony  of 
one,  '^was  a  man  of  strong  mind  and  able  in  argument. 


He  stood  upon  the  walls  of  our  Zioń  and  defended  her 
bulwarks  when  she  was  assailed  by  an  enemy."  Bishop 
Baacom  says,  "  Of  the  early  years  of  his  ministry  but 
little  is  kuown,  except  rague  yet  cherished  traditions 
of  the  beauty,  unction,  and  eloquence  of  his  preaching, 
together  with  the  dangers  and  hardships  to  which  he 
was  exposed  as  a  pioneer  missionar^'  in  the  wildemess 
of  the  West  from  1788  to  1795.  .  .  .  £ven  a  cenŁury  in 
a  single  community  produces  few  such  men  as  Bamabas 
McHenry  and  Yalentine  Cook.  They  were  men  by 
themsdres,  and  their  memory  would  adom  the  hbtory 
of  any  Church  or  age."  See  Sprague,  ^  rniafo  of  the 
American  Pulpit,  vii,  143  sq. ;  Finley,  Sketches  ofthe  M. 
E.  Church  South;  Minutes  of  Conftrences,  1834. 

Mcllvaine  (or  Macllvalne),  Charles  Petit, 
D.D.,  an  eminent  divine  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  was  bom  in  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  June 
18, 1798.  His  father,  Joseph  Mcllvainc,  was  a  Icading 
lawyer  and  United  States  senator  from  New  Jersey  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  in  1826.  Charles  graduated  in  1816 
at  Princeton ;  was  admitted  to  deacon's  orders  July  4, 
1820,  by  bishop  Wbite,  and,  hairing  labored  in  Christ 
Church,  Geoigetown,  Md.,  he  receiyed  two  years  later 
pnest*s  orders  from  bishop  Kemp,  of  Maryland.  In 
1825  he  became  professor  of  ethics  and  chaplain  in 
the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  In 
1827  he  became  rector  of  St  Ann's  Church,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  until  1832,  when  he  was  eon- 
secrated  bishop  of  Ohio.  While  rector  at  Brooklj-n,  he 
also  held  the  professorship  of  eyidences  of  reyealed  re- 
ligion  and  sacred  antiquities  in  the  Uniyersity  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  In  the  episcopacy,  Dr.  Mcllraine 
quickly  madę  a  name  for  himself  as  a  man  of  learaing, 
and  of  nnusual  kindliness  of  disposition,  not  only  in  his 
own  Church,  but  among  all  Christiana,  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  Europę.  For  the  last  ten  years  or  morę 
he  was  looked  upon  as  the  representative  of  the  Low 
Churchmen  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  In 
łus  death  (which  oocurred  at  Florence,  Italy,  while  on  a 
joumey  for  recreation,  March  14.  1873),  irenical  theol- 
ogy has  lost  one  of  its  ablost  adyocates,  and  the  Eyan- 
gelical  Association  one  of  its  most  actiye  promoters. 
Bishop  Mcllyaine  was  a  large  contributor  to  theological 
literaturę.  His  Ledures  oh  the  Evidence»  ofChrisfianifg 
(9th  ed.  1857,  ]2mo,  reprinted  in  England  and  Scotland), 
deliyered  in  New  York  Uniyersity  in  1831.  were  pub- 
lished by  request  ofthe  Council,  and  have  gone  through 
many  editions.  During  the  early  part  ofthe  controyersy 
arising  out  of  the  Oxford  tracts,  appeared  his  Orford 
DivxMiy  compared  tcith  that  ofthe  Romish  and  A  nglican 
Churches  (Phila.  1841, 8yo  ;  Lond.  1841, 8yo),  which  the 
Edinburgh  Rerieto  reoommendcd  as  one  ofthe  best  **  eon- 
futations  ofthe  Oxford  schooL"  In  1854  he  published  a 
yolume  of  sermons  entitled  The  Truth  and  the  Life.  He 
also  compiled  two  yolumes  of  Select  Family  and  Parisk 
Sermons  (Columbus,  Ohio,  1839, 2  yols.  8yo).  His  other 
works  of  a  minor  character  are,  The  Sinner^s  Justifcałum 
before  God  (N.Y.  18mo;  Lond.  1851,  8q.):— rA«  Holg 
Catholic  Church  (Phila.  18mo;  Lond.  1844, 16mo)  i—No 
Priest,  no  Altar,  no  Saaijice,  but  Christ  (N.  Y.  12mo; 
Lond.  12mo)  :  —  Yaledictory  Offering ;  Five  Sermons 
(1853,  12mo)  i—A  Word  in  Season  to  Candidafes  for 
Confirmation : — The  Doctrines  ofthe  Prot.  Epis.  Church 
as  to  Confirmation: — Chief  Danger  ofthe  Church: — The 
Truth  cmd  the  L\fe ;  a  Series  of  Twenty-two  IHscourses 
(N.  Y.  1855,  8yo ;  Lond.  1855,  8yo ;  this  yolume  was 
published  at  the  reąuest  of  the  Conyention  of  the  Dio- 
cese  of  Ohio,  together  with  A  Memoir  ofthe  Ber.  Chas. 
Simeon,  both  published  in  New  York) ;  and  contributed 
articles  to  the  N.  Y.  (quarterly)  Retńew,  the  Episcopal 
(monthly)  Obserrer,  the  Jjmdon  (monthly)  Christian 
Obserrer,  the  Protestant  Churchman  (New  York),  the 
Episcopal  Recorder  (Phila.),  and  the  Western  Episco- 
palian  (Gambier,  Ohio).  In  1853  the  degree  of  D.C.L. 
was  conferred  on  him  by  the  Uniyersity  of  Oxford,  and 
in  1858  that  of  LL.D.  by  the  Uniyersity  of  Cambridge. 
He  was  distinguished  for  the  soundness  and  dearoesa 
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of  his  erangelical  yiews,  and  for  the  exposiŁoi7  eharao- 
ter  of  his  preaching.  "  That  for  which  as  a  preacher  he 
is  most  eminent  is  his  power  of  Ulustrating  Scriptiire 
by  Scriptiire ;  and  his  modę  of  doing  tfais  shows  at  once 
the  fulneas  and  the  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  of  Script- 
iire and  the  transparent  simplicity  of  his  conception 
....  in  all  his  preaching  he  aims  to  lay  broad  and  deep 
the  foundations  of  the  Christian  character,  in  strong, 
elear  views  of  man*s  sinfidness  and  need,  and  Ghrist's 
fulness  and  freeness  as  a  Sayioar."  See  Fish,  Pulpit 
Ełoquence  offhe  Nineteeath  CerUury  (N.  Y.  1857, 442,  q.  v.) 
for  a  notice  of  this  excellent  prelate,  and  a  sermon  of 
his  on  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  Sec,  also,  Węglem 
Memorabilia ;  Knickerbocker,  xxxv,  42 ;  Darling,  Cyciop, 
BibL  i,  1911 ;  Allibone,  Diet.  Brit,  and  Amar.  Autkors, 
vdL  ii,  8.  V.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Mclver,  J.  W.,  a  mmister  of  the  Methodist  EpLi- 
copal  Church  South,  was  bom  Sept  19, 1835;  professed 
leligion  in  1858 ;  joined  the  Memphis  Conferenoe  in 
1861,  and  filled  the  Chulahoma  and  Good  Springs  dr- 
coits.  He  joined  the  Confederate  army  in  the  late  ciyil 
war.  In  1865  and  1866  he  was  appointed  to  the  Rich- 
land  and  Cassida  circoits;  and  in  1867  to  the  luka  Cir- 
cuit. He  died  suddenly,  of  congestion,  while  on  his 
way  to  an  appointment,  Jan.  17, 1868.  "  Brother  Mclror 
was  a  very  promising  young  preacher,  much  beloved  by 
all  the  people  where  he  preached,  and  it  is  with  feel- 
ings  of  deepest  sadness  that  we  record  his  early  death." 
See  Coąference  Miauiet  ofiheM.E*  Church  South,  iii, 
246. 

McKaj,  William,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Columbiana  County,Ohio,  July  7, 1825;  punned 
his  academic  oourse  at  Jefferson  CoUege,  Canonsburg, 
Pa. ;  Btudied  theology  at  the  Western  Theolpgical  Sem- 
inary,  Alleghany  City,  Pa. ;  was  licensed  by  the  Pres- 
bytery  of  New  Lisbon,  and  immediately  took  temporary 
charge  of  the  Church  at  Yeliow  Creek;  but,  owing  to  ill- 
bealth  and  other  causes,  had  to  give  up  his  labors.  He 
died  Jan.  19, 1863.  Mr.  McKay  possessed  an  exten8ive 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  was  well  rersed  in 
theology.  iiee  Wilson,  Predh  UitL  AhncmaCf  1864,  p. 
187.     (J.  L.  S.) 

MoKean,  James  "W,,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Layrrence  County,  Pa.,  April  30, 1833 ;  was 
educated  at  Kichmond  College  and  Jefferson  CoU^e, 
Canonsburg,  Pa.  (class  of  1859),  and  at  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary;  in  1862  was  licensed  and  or- 
dained  by  the  Ohio  Presbytery,  with  a  view  to  labor  as 
a  domestic  missionaiy  in  the  Lakę  Superior  region ;  in 
1863  was  elected  principal  of  the  Synodical  School  at 
Hopkinton,  Iowa,  where  he  continued  to  labor  until 
May,  1864,  when  he  enlisted  in  the  sernice  of  his  coun- 
try. He  died  while  in  camp,  July  9, 1864.  Mr.  McKean 
was  an  accurate  scholar,  a  good  teacher,  and  a  model 
of  Christian  piety.  See  Wilson,  PreA.  ffist,  AlmanaCf 
1866,  p.  137.     (J.L.S.) 

McKean,  Joaeph,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  April  19,  1776,  in  Ipswich,  Mass. ; 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1794;  entered  the  min- 
istry,  and  was  ordained  pastor  in  Milton,  Mass.,  Nov.  1, 
1797 ;  resigned  OcL  3,  1804 ;  was  elected  professor  of 
mathematics  in  Harvard  College  in  1806,  but  dedined, 
and  was  chosen  Boylston  professor  of  rhetoric  in  1809. 
He  remained  in  this  position  until  his  health  failed. 
He  died  at  łlavana  March  17,  1818.  He  publishod  a 
Memoir  of  the  Rev,  John  Eliot,  3,T.D.,  in  the  Hist. 
ColLj  and  several  occasional  sermons  and  addresses.  See 
Sprague,  Atmals,  ii,  414. 

McKeam,  Bichard,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bora 
in  Rawdon,  Ireland,  Aug.  22, 1804,  and  emigrated  with 
his  parents,  while  yet  a  youth,  to  the  British  possessions 
this  side  the  Atlantic,  and  finaUy  settled  at  Rowdon, 
K.F.  Richard  was  rearedin  the  Epiacopal  Church,  but  in 
1820  was  conrerted  under  the  preaching  of  elder  James 
Munro,  a  Baptist  evangelist,  and  in  1821  finally  joined 
the  Baptists ;  he  began  preaching  in  1826,  and  March  10, 


1828,  beeame  the  pastor  of  a  ooogregatioa  at  BoirdaiL 
In  May,  1829,  he  was  called  apoo  to  aasome  the  pastor- 
ale of  a  Baptist  oongregation  at  Windsor  abo,  and  he 
thereafter  preached  both  at  Rowdon  and  Windaar  util 
about  1836,  when  iU  health  oompelled  him  to 
from  the  ministiy.     Deprived  of  the  adrantages  of  i 
demie  training,  he  had  prepaied  for  college  while  in  the 
mińistiy,  and  in  1839  matiiciilated  at  Kin^'s  OoUc^ 
and  there  graduated  in  dne  comBe  of  time,  and  took  his 
degree  of  B.A.    In  1842,  his  health  still  too  feehle  to  i«- 
enter  the  ministry,  he  reoKnned  to  Daitnioatb,aiid  estab- 
lished  himselfln  business.  Hedied  Aug.  17,1860,  acknowl- 
edged  by  all  who  knew  him  to  have  been  "a  conspico- 
ous  example  of  unbending  Christian  integrity,  and  ear- 
nest,  steadfisst  dcrotion  to  the  cauae  of  Chiiat."    *^As  a 
preacher,*'  says  one  of  his  oontemporaries  and  aaauciates, 
"  Mr.  McKeam  oommanded  the  fuU  attcntiop  of  hb  aa- 
ditory.    His  manner  was  eamesŁ  and  enesgetic;  his 
subjects  practical,  and  treated  with  deamess  and  pno- 
słon.    Their  application  to  the  heait  and  conacience  wss 
with  great  power.    His  langnage  was  firce  and  oopioia^ 
his  Yoice  exoeUent,  and  capable  of  great  modnlatkn. 
As  his  subject  reąoired,  he  was  eamestly  winning  and 
persuasiYe,  or  denonnoed  with  fearfnl  energy  the  oomses 
of  the  ungodly.*"    See  The  Christkm  Metsatga-  (Ha&- 
iax),Oct.l7,1860. 

MoKeen,  Joseph,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, noted  as  an  educator,  was  bom  Od.  15,  1757,  ia 
Londonderry,  N.  H.;  graduated  at  Dartmoath  in  1774; 
senred  under  generał  Sulliran  in  the  Revolntion;  wss 
licensed  to  preach,  and  ordained  pastor  in  Bererly  in 
May,  1785.  In  1802  he  was  chosen  first  preadcot  of 
Bowdoin  College,  and  was  inaugnrated  Sept.  2l  He 
died  July  15, 1807.  ^  Dr.  McKeen  posseseed  a  stroog 
and  discriminating  mind;  his  manners  were  coocilia- 
ting  though  dignified,  and  his  spirit  mild  thoogh  firm 
and  decided.  He  was  indefatigable  in  his  exertioos  to 
promote  the  interests  of  science  and  religion.  He  was 
respectable  for  his  leaming  and  exemplary  for  his  Chris- 
tian Yirtues,  bńng  pious  without  ostentation,  and  ad- 
hering  to  evangelical  tmth  without  Ińgotry  or  superad- 
tioiL'*  He  published  his  Inaugural  Addrttt  and  a  few 
occasional  Śermotu. — Sprague,  A  tmah,  ii,  iSlG. 

McKendree,WiLLLiLM,  a  bishop  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  King  William  CocmtT, 
Ya.,  July  6, 1757.  He  was  the  subject  of  fieąnent  re- 
ligious  impresńons  in  youth,  but  he  failed  to  find  peaoe. 
He  was  an  adjutant  and  oommissary  in  Washii^tan^s 
army  for  several  years,  and  was  present  at  the  surrender 
of  ComwaUis  at  Yorktown  in  1781 ;  in  1787  he  was  cm- 
verted,  during  the  great  revival  that  occuired  under  the 
labors  of  the  Rev.  John  Easter;  and  entered  the  itinenm- 
cy  June  17, 1788.  In  1796  he  was  madę  presiding  elder; 
in  1801  was  sent  by  the  bishope  to  preside  over  Kentw^j 
District,  and  to  have  generał  superintendence  of  the 
Western  Conference,  then  embracing  Ohio»  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Western  Tirginia,  and  part  of  Dlinois;  and  in 
1806  was  presiding  elder  on  Cumberland  District,  with 
the  same  superńsion  of  the  Conference.  At  the  Genenl 
Conference  in  Baltimore,  May,  1808,  McKendree  was 
finaUy  promoted  to  the  highest  office  in  the  gifl  of  the 
Church — the  episcopacy.  He  died  March  5, 1835,  at  hit 
brother's,  near  NashviUe,  Tenn.,  having  preached  faith- 
fully  almost  filly  years,  been  twdre  years  a  presiding 
elder,  and  nearly  twenty-seven  years  a  bishop  in  the 
Church.  Bishop  McKendree  was  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  all  the  preachers  and  pastora  of  his  age.  From 
the  time  of  his  first  efibrta  he  was  marked  as  a  man  of 
the  most  rigorous  genius,  the  most  genuine  modestr, 
and  the  most  devoted  piety.  Although  not  claswolly 
educated,  his  broad  and  grasping  mind  went  on  acąnir- 
ing  and  growing  untU  it  had  digested  and  oouM  wieU 
at  will  a  vast  and  varied  knowledge.  His  imaginaticii 
was  grand  and  fenrid,  but  always  healthy;  and  ooold 
give  to  his  knowledge  the  fVeshne8S  of  romance,  or  to 
his  jadgment  the  spdl  of  prophecy.    His  ntteeanoe  wm 
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oopioos  and  forcible,  «nd  his  Toice  licb,  deep,  and  flexi- 1 

ble.     These  elemcnts  of  mind  and  means,  employed  by 

a  Btrong  and  pathetic  heart  baptized  with  the  Holy 

Ohost,  madę  bim  not  only  the  most  truły  eloquent 

bLihop  that  his  Church  bas  ever  poasessed,  but  one  of 

the  best  preachers  of  any  Church  or  age.    As  a  pastor, 

łds  administiatiye  abiiities  were  unriralled.    He  found 

the  ecouomical  methods  of  the  Church  crude  and  indef- 

inite,  and  imparted  to  them  a  systematic  vi^r;  and  he 

^vas  a  distinguishcd  promotcr  of  ber  bencrolent  inatitu- 

tions.    As  a  man  and  a  Christian  he  was  honored  by 

every  class  of  society.    His  labors  were  mighty  in  lay- 

ing  the  deep  foundations  of  evangelical  religiou  in  the 

Mississippi  Yalley,  aiid  his  genius  and  devotion  are  still 

a  power  in  tbe  churches,  and  hb  memory  is  blessed. 

See  Miautet  of  ConferenceSy  ii,  402;  Life,  by  R  St.  J. 

Fry,  in  the  M.  E.  S.  S,  Library ;  and  that  by  Bp.  Paine, 

of  the  M.  E.  Church  South  (NashyiUe,  1869,  2  vols. 

12mo) ;  Summers,  Biog.  Sketcket,  p.  43 ;  Wakely,  Ueroes 

of  Methodism,  p.  93;  Bennett  (W.  B.),  MemoriaU  of 

Methodism  in  Virffima  (Richm.  1871, 12mo),  p.  260  8q.; 

McFenin,  Hut.  MetK  in  Tennessee,  i,  866 ;  Bedford,  Hist, 

Meth,  in  KaUudy,  ii,  28.     (G.  L.  T.) 

McKennan,  James  Wiubon,  D.D.,  a  Piesbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  in  Washington,  Pa.,  Sept.  2, 1804; 
graduated  at  Washington  College,  Pa.,  in  1822,  and  then 
Btudied  and  practiced  law  at  Millersburg,  Ohio ;  8ubee> 
ąuently  commcnced  the  study  of  theology  with  Dr. 
John  Anderson,  of  Upper  Buffalo  Church,  Pa. ;  was 
licensed  by  Washington  Prcsbytery  in  1828,  and  in  1829 
was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  United  churches 
of  Lower  Buffalo  and  West  Liberty,  Pa.  In  1835  he 
acccpted  a  cali  to  Indianapolis,  but  owing  to  infirm 
health  he  had  to  resign.  He  was  afkerwards  eng^aged 
in  teaching  in  Wheeling,  and  at  MoundsYille,  Ta.,  and 
aiso  as  rcctor  in  the  preparatory  department,  and  ad- 
Junct  professor  of  languages  in  Washington  College. 
He  dicd  July  19, 1861.  Dr.  McKcnnan*s  character  was 
truły  remarkable  in  candor,  beneyolence,  and  meekness ; 
in  simplicity  and  dircctncss  of  purpose;  in  strength  of 
faith  and  zcal.  His  scrmons  were  characterized  by 
plainncss  and  dircctness  of  .style.  See  Wilson,  Presb. 
Ilist,  A  Imanac,  1862,  p.  109.     (J.  L.  S.) 

McKinley,  John,  a  minister  of  the  Beformed 
Prcsbyterian  Church,  was  bom  in  Pbiladelphia,  Pa., 
Jt2ly  18, 181ó»  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylrania,  which  institution  he  entered  when  not 
quite  fourtecn  years  old,  and  there  he  graduated  with 
the  first  honor  of  his  class  in  1838.  From  his  rery  child- 
hood  tbe  ministry  had  been  looked  to  as  the  profession 
^f  his  lifp,  and  the  therefore,  immediately  upon  the  com- 
plction  of  his  college  course,  entered  upon  the  study  of 
theology  at  the  theological  seminary  of  his  Church,  then 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Wylie.  In  1835  Mr. 
McKinley  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Prcsbytery  of 
Pbiladelphia.  Aftcr  filling  various  minor  appointments, 
he  was  in  1838  callcd  to  the  pastorale  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Milton,  Pa.  Hcre  he  labored 
acceptably  and  successfuUy  until  1841,  when  failing 
hcalth  compelled  him  to  withdraw  from  actiye  work. 
His  precautions  had  becn  taken  too  lato,  for  he  failed 
rapidly,  and  died  Oct.  5  of  the  same  ycar.  '^All  who 
kncw  him  recognised  in  his  death  the  extinction  of  one 
of  the  bright  lights  of  the  Church."  His  only  publica- 
tion  is  a  seriea  of  articles  on  the  Slare  Trade,  which  ap- 
peared  in  a  weekly  periodical  at  Milton,  Pa.  "  He  was 
a  man  of  cultivated  intellect,  of  sound  and  discrimina- 
ting  judgment,  of  generous  sympathics  and  noble  im- 
pulscis,  and  fervcnt  piety."  See  Sprague,  A  nnals  oftke 
A  mer.  Pulpit,  ix,  87  są. 

McKinney,  Calvixi,  a  Presby  terian  minister,  was 
bom  at  WallkiU,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  12, 1819. 
He  receired  a  good  academic  edncation,  afterwards 
studied  theolo^ry  in  the  Associate  Keformed  Seminary 
at  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  aiul  was  licensed  and  ordained  in 
1856.    He  labored  succcsi(ivelv  at  Millport,  Mecklen- 
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burg,  and  West  Groton,  N.  Y.    He  died  June  9, 1864. 
See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist,  A  łmanac,  1866,  p.  220.  ( J.  L.  S.) 

McKinney,  Da^ld,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Mifflin  County,  Pa.,  Oct.  23, 1795.  He 
was  educated  at  Jefferson  College  (class  of  1821) ;  then 
studied  theology  at  the  school  of  divinity  at  I*rinccton, 
N.  J. ;  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presby  terj'  of  Pbil- 
adelphia in  April,  1824,  and  ordained  and  installed  at 
Erie,  Pa.,  in  May,  1825.  In  1835  he  rcmoyed  to  the 
bounds  of  the  Płcsbytery  of  Huntingdon,  and  took 
charge  of  the  churches  at  Sinking  Creek  and  Spring ; 
in  1841  be  was  transferred  to  HoUidaysburg,  in  tbe  same 
prcsbytery.  In  1852,  having  serered  his  pastorał  rela- 
tions.  Dr.  McKinney  remoTcd  to  Philaddphia,  and  there 
establisbed  the  Presbyterian  Banner,  In  1855  he  re- 
moTed  the  office  of  publication  to  Pittsburg,  and  there 
submeiged  in  it  the  interefts  of  tbe  Pi-esbyterian  Adro- 
cate,  He  sold  the  paper  in  1864,  to  become  librarian 
and  treasurer  for  the  Board  of  Colportage  of  the  Synods 
of  Pittsburg  and  AUoghany,  and  tbis  position  he  filkd 
until  the  time  of  bis  dccease.  Dr.  McKinney  was  a  pri- 
A^ate  partner,  and  at  one  time  in  connection  with  the 
editorial  staisr  of  the  Norikwestern  Presbyterian  Banr 
ner, 

McKinney,  Isaac  Newton,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  in  Erie,  Pa.,  Oct.  20, 1828;  gradua- 
ted at  Jefferson  College  in  1848,  and  in  1849  engaged  in 
teaching  in  Alabama;  in  1852  be  entered  the  theolog- 
ical seminary  at  Princeton,  but  bccause  of  failing  health 
was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  studies;  in  1856  he  acccpted 
a  license  to  preach,  and  in  1857  was  ordained  and  in- 
stalled pastor  of  Montour's  Church,  but  soon  aftcr  ac- 
cepted  an  appointment  as  professor  of  Latin  in  his  alma 
mater;  in  1862  he  was  engaged  in  editing  the  Presbyte- 
rian Banner,  and  then  in  originating  and  conducting  tbe 
Family  Trra^tfr^,  and  died  Noy.  20, 1864.  Mr.  McKin- 
ney was  a  scholar,  well  Tersed  in  language— embracing 
Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German.  As  a  preacher,  he 
was  ardent,  direct,  and  Incid;  as  a  teacher,  be  had  rare 
capabiUtiea.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hisł.  Aimanac,  1865, 
p.lOd.    (J.L.S.) 

McKinney,  James,  a  Beformed  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  in  Cookstown,  Tyrone  County,  Ire- 
land,  in  1759.  After  due  preparation  he  entered  Glas- 
gow College,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  close 
application  to  study  and  a  di^play  of  unusual  talents. 
His  next  step  was  to  study  medicine,  but,  callcd  of  God 
to  preach  the  Gospel,  be  iinally  entered  upon  the  study 
of  theology,  was  licensed  in  due  time,  and  constituted 
pastor  of  a  congregation  at  Kirkhills,  Antrim  County, 
about  1780.  In  1798  he  emigrated  to  tbis  country,  and 
was  immediately  employed  as  missionary,  Four  years 
later  he  became  the  pastor  of  a  Beformed  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Galway  and  Duanesburg,  N.  Y.,  and  there  he 
remained  until  1804,  when  he  accepted  a  cali  to  a  Church 
at  Chester  County,  S.  C  He  went  south  in  May,  but 
lived  only  a  few  months;  he  died  Sept.  10, 1804.  Dr. 
McMasters  thus  comments  upon  McKinney  (in  Sprague, 
A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  ix,  2) :  "  Of  the  character  of 
Mr.  McKinney  as  a  pieacher,  and  of  the  power  of  bis  elo- 
quencc,  the  rery  largc  assemblies  that  cYerywhepe  at- 
tended  his  ministry,  and  the  uniform  testimony  of  all 
well-informed  and  serious  men,  of  rarious  denomina- 
tions,  leave  no  room  for  doubt.  .  .  .  One  feature  of  his 
ministerial  character  may  perhaps  bo  inferred  from  the 
plan  of  a  work  which  he  proposed  to  publish,  the  intro- 
ductory  portion  of  which  only  he  lired  to  completc. 
The  proposal  was  a  discussion  of  the  Rights  of  God,  the 
Bights  of  Christ  as  Mediator,  the  Kights  of  the  Church, 
and  the  Rights  of  Humanity  in  generał.  Taking  the 
part  he  published  as  a  specimen  of  the  wbole,  the  reader 
will  regret  the  faUure  of  the  purpose.  The  work  would 
havc  been  worthy  of  the  man— not  only  sound  in  mat- 
ter,  but  deep  in  thought  and  impressive  in  style."  An 
Irish  joumal,  commenting  on  the  character  of  James 
Mciunney,  says  of  him :  '^  The  character  of  James  Mc- 
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Kinney  nerer  was  esceeded  in  Łhe  boldness  of  its  out- 
line  and  in  Łhe  disŁinctness  and  prominency  of  its  feat- 
ures.  His  eloqaence  was  in  perfect  character.  His 
heart,  possessed  with  the  love  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Je- 
sus, was  ever  set  upon  its  recommendation  and  enforce- 
ment;  and  it  was  when  descanting  upon  the  grand  Gos- 
pel theme  of  a  crucified  Saviour  or  asserting  the  Church*s 
rights,  or  when,  with  well-sustained  pathos,  he  moumed 
Łhe  wrongs  of  Zioń,  ŁhaŁ  his  mind  assumed  a  gigantic 
attitude,  and  put  forth  its  wonderful  energies.  His  dic- 
tion  was  elear,  copious,  strong,  and  fuli  of  pertinent  and 
often  brilliant  iigures.  He  has  freąuently,  in  his  public 
discourses,  caught  a  ilame  from  the  working  of  bis  judg- 
ment,  imagtnation,  and  feelings;  and  then  his  concep- 
tions,  conveyed  in  simple,  energetic  language,  or  in 
bright  iniagery,  and  in  bold  and  apt  allusions,  produced 
an  Rstonishing  effect.  In  America,  whose  republican  in- 
stitutious  he  had  long  lored,  Łhe  land  of  enterprise  and 
freedom,  was  the  field  which  just  suited  the  genius  of 
McKinney ;  there  his  poweis  had  fuU  scope  for  develop> 
ment  and  exercise." 

McKinnej,  John,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  Aug.  26,  1797;  graduated  at 
Jefferson  College,  Cauonsburg,  Pa.,  in  1817;  studied 
theology  in  the  seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  was 
licensed  by  Philadelphia  Presbytcry  in  1824;  was  or- 
dained  and  installed  pasŁor  of  the  Chułch  at  Fredericks- 
burg,  Ohio,  in  1829 ;  subsequently  became  pastor  of  Łhe 
Church  aŁ  Alexandria,  Pa.,  and  sŁill  laŁer  a  supply  at 
Oswego,  Ul.  He  died  in  1867.  Mr.  McKinney's  life 
was  one  of  real  sacńfice  and  great  usefulness ;  he  was 
mild,  affectionate,  tnisŁworthy,  and  emincntly  righŁeous. 
See  Wilson,  Prab.  Hist,  A  Irnwiac,  1868,  p.  131.    (J.  L.  S.) 

McKinnon,  J.,  a  Presbyterian  minisŁer,  was  bom 
in  Esąuessing,  C.  W.  His  early  educaŁion  was  com- 
menced  in  Oneida  InstituŁe,  in  N.  Y.,  in  1837 ;  in  1838 
he  placed  himself  under  Łhe  tuition  of  Dr.  Rae,  in  Ham- 
ilŁon,  C.  W.  His  collegiate  studies  wcre  pursued  in 
Qneen*8  College,  Kingston,  C.  W.,  and  Kuox  College, 
Toronto.  In  1844  he  was  licensed,  and  became  pastor 
snccessircly  of  the  St.  Thomas,  Owen  Sound,  and  Bcck- 
with  churches.  He  died  Dec  24, 1865.  3Ir.  McKinnon 
was  a  man  of  sterling  integrity  and  conscientious  fidel* 
ity;  he  possessed  a  compeŁenŁ  knowledge  of  Łhe  lan- 
guages,  but  excelled  in  Łhe  logical  and  maŁhemaŁical 
facuities.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Ilist,  Alnianac^  1867,  p. 
478.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Molaaohlan,  James,  a  PresbyŁerian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Ghisgow,  Scotland,  in  1797 ;  was  educated  in 
the  Glas^w  Unirersity,  and  studied  divinity  in  Łhe 
Łheological  seminary  of  Łhe  Old  Bargher  secŁion  of  the 
Scceasion  Church ;  was  licensed  in  1827,  and  ordained 
as  a  missionary  Ło  SouŁhero  Africa,  under  Łhe  patronage 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  but  afcer  two  years* 
residence  aŁ  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  he  was  compelled 
by  iU-health  to  return.  In  1830  he  was  madę  chaplain 
of  the  Seamen^s  Chapel  in  the  city  of  Glasgow ;  but,  be- 
coming  dissatisfied  with  his  ecclesiastical  connecŁion,  he 
joined  Łhe  Reformcd  PresbyŁerian  Church,  and  in  1834 
was  senŁ  by  Łhe  Scottish  Sjnnod  of  the  Church  to  Can- 
ada  West  as  Łheir  missionary.  Subsequendy  he  accepŁ- 
ed  a  cali  from  Łhe  congregadon  aŁ  Lisbon,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  oonŁinued  Łill  his  death,  Nov.  19, 1864.  See  Wilson, 
Pretb.  Hist,  A  Imanac,  1866,  p.  292.    (J.  L.  S.) 

McLain,  John,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
near  Bloomingsburg,  Ohio,  April  2, 1824 ;  was  educated 
at  the  South  Salem  Acaderoy,  Ohio,  and  studied  theol- 
ogy with  Dr.  Carothers  and  Rev.  H.  S.  Fullerton,  and 
for  a  short  time  aŁ  the  Western  Theological  Seminar>', 
Alleghany  City,  Pa. ;  was  licensed  in  1852,  and  ordainecl 
in  1853,  as  pastor  of  Harmony  Church.  During  the  lasŁ 
few  years  of  his  life  he  was  connecŁed  with  Łhe  WesŁem 
Keserve  PresbyŁerj'-,  and  was  a  commissioner  from  that 
presbyŁery  to  Łhe  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  which  met  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1862.  He 
died  June  24, 1862.     Mr.  McLain  was  a  man  of  indom- 


Itable  energy,  great  zeal,  and  genialiftv  of  spirit.    See 
Wilson,  /Ve«6.  Hist,  A  Imanac,  1863,  p.  193.     (J.  U  Sw) 

McLane,  Jamks  Woods,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  di- 
vine,  was  bom  in  Charlotte,  N.  C,  Blay  22, 18D1 :  re- 
oeived  bis  preparatory  training  in  Phillips'  Academr. 
Andorer,  Mass.;  graduated  with  bigb  honor  at  Yak 
College  in  1828,  and  in  1834  at  Andover  Theologial 
Seminary ;  was  licensed  by  the  Andover  CongregatiGiisl 
Assodation  in  1835 ;  was  shortly  ailer  ordained  paator 
of  Łhe  Madison  Street  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  Yock« 
and  labored  there  until  1856,  when  he  became  pastor  of 
Łhe  PresbyŁerian  Church  aŁ  Williamsburg,  L.  L  Tbere 
be  labored  wiŁh  unŁiring  zeal  until  1863,  when  be  r&- 
signed  on  account  of  faiUng  healŁh.  During  his  minis> 
Łry  Dr.  McLane  conŁributed  freąuently  to  the  religioie 
press ;  was  for  many  years  director  of  the  American  JEfi- 
ble  Society,  and  prepared  for  this  society  an  improred 
standard  ediŁion  of  Łhe  Bibie.  He  was  also  for  maaj 
years  recordcr  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminar}-,  and 
secreŁary  of  Łhe  Church  ErecŁion  Fund.  He  diedic 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  26, 1864.  Dr.  McLane  was  a  man 
of  (ine  talents  and  scholarship ;  as  a  preacher,  eanicst 
and  practical ;  as  a  wriŁer,  bold  and  uncoropramiijng. 
See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist,  AlmanaCy  1865,  p.  168;  Apple> 
ton,  New  Amer,  Cydop,  1864,  p.  595. 

McŁaurin,  James,  a  Pk^byŁerian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Perthshire,  Scotland,  in  1796 ;  graduated  at  Ed- 
inburgh ;  studied  theology  in  Glasgow ;  and  in  1824  wi5 
licensed  and  ordained  by  a  presbyŁery  of  the  Church  cf 
Scotland.  In  1840  he  emigrated  to  the  United  Stateą 
became  pastor  successirely  of  the  Plainfield  and  Pav 
Paw  churches,  within  the  bounds  of  Kalamazoo  Presby- 
Łery, Mich.,  and  subaeąucnŁly  preached  at  Birmingbńa 
and  FenŁonville,  Mich.  He  died  May  11, 1860.  Mr. 
McLaurin  was  an  abic  and  leamed  minister.  See  Wil> 
son,  Presb,  Hist,  Aimanac,  1861,  p.  161. 

McŁean,  Alezander,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Łhe  Island  of  KorŁh  Uist,Scodand,in  March, 
1827.  His  early  advantages  were  poor — his  boyhood  be- 
ing  a  consŁanŁ  baŁde  for  exisŁence  against  the  strosig 
arm  of  Romanism.  He  graduated  at  the  Edinbaigb 
Unirersity,  and  aflerwardssŁudied  Łheology ;  while  tbus 
engaged  he  was  associated  with  the  Bev.  Mr.  Hall  in 
the  Glasgow  Home  Mission  work.  In  1855  he  came  to 
Canada,  and  in  1856  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Eist 
Puslinch  congregadon,  where  he  remained  Uli  bis  dea^ 
May  25, 1864.  Mr.  McLean  was  an  effecd^e  minister, 
and  an  aident  laborer  in  the  mission  work.  See  Wil- 
son, Presb.  Hist,  A  Imanac,  1866,  p.  372.     ( J.  L.  S.) 

McŁean,  Charlea  O.,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Armagh  County,  Ireland,  Mairh  17, 1787; 
gradtułŁed  aŁ  Łhe  Unirersity  of  Pennsylvania  in  1808, 
and  studied  theology  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  M.  Ma- 
son,  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church ;  was  licensed  in 
1812,  and  ordained  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
near  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  during  which  pastoratc  he  became 
an  Independent,  In  1844  he  acoepted  a  cali  from  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  at  Fort  Plains,  N.  Y.,  and  in 
1852  emigrated  to  Łhe  WesŁ,  and,  in  connecŁimi  with  his 
son-in-law,  esŁablishcd  a  feraole  seminary  at  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.  HediedJuly4,1860.  See  WUaoD,  PresL  Biat. 
A  imanac,  1861,  p.  101.     (J.  L.  S.) 

MoŁeod,  Alezander,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  was  bom  in  the  Island 
of  Muli  June  12, 1774.  His  father  and  grandfathcr  were 
ministers  of  Łhe  Church  of  Scodand.  In  1792  he  came 
to  America  and  entered  Union  College,  where  he  gradu- 
ated in  1798.  In  1799  he  was  licensed  by  the  Reformed 
Prosbytery  at  Coldenham,  and  in  1801  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  First  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church.  His 
flrst  publicaŁion  was  AVyro  Stapery  l/nJtisłiJiabU  CS.  Y. 
1802).  In  1803  appeared  Messiah  gottmmif  tke  Aa- 
ti€m8;  in  1816,  Ecclesiastical  Cat«chism:-^Tke  Gosptl 
Ministry : — Lectures  on  łhe  Próphecies : — Sermons  on  fke 
War:  — U/e  and  Power  of  True  GodUsiess.  He  was 
Łhe  chief  organizer  of  the  American  Golonization  Soct- 
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ety  in  1816,  and  wrote  its  constitntiDii.  During  his  pas- 
torał career  be  receired  vańou8  calls  to  other  churches, 
to  colleges,  aod  to  editorehips ;  but  he  dedined  them  all, 
and  remained  in  his  charge  until  his  death,  Feb.  17, 1838. 
See  Wiley  (Sam.  B.),  Memoir  o/ A .  McLeod,  D,D,  (N.  Y. 
1865,  8vo);  Wilson,  Pre^  Bist.  AbnanaCf  1862,  p.  261 ; 
Sprague,  A  imaU  ofthtA  mer.  PulpU,  ix,  9  8q. 

McLeod,  ComeliuB,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  Sonth,  was  bom  about  1820;  joined 
the  Church  when  but  a  boy ;  entered  the  South  Carolina 
Conference  in  1837,  and  for  nearly  thirty  years  labored 
faithfully  and  zealously  for  the  cause  of  the  Kedeemer. 
His  last  appointment  was  Kichland  Fork  Mission.  He 
died  April  9, 1866.  ^  McLeod  was  a  successful  laborer, 
and  was  much  belored  by  those  for  whom  he  labored. 
Remarkably  amiable,  he  won  without  effort  the  affec- 
tions  of  those  with  whom  he  was  associated ;  and  now, 
though  he  has  passed  away,  he  liyes  in  the  hearts  of  nis 
people.** — Conference  Mwutes  oftke  M,  E,  Church  South f 
iii,  17. 

McLeod,  Norman,  D.D.,  one  of  the  most  noted 
Sootch  divines  of  our  day,  was  bom  at  Campbelltown, 
Argyleshire,  June  3, 1812.  He  was  early  destined  for 
the  ministry  by  his  father,  who  was  at  the  time  of  Nor- 
m'an'8  birth  parish  minister  of  CampbelltOMm,  and  Nor- 
man was  to  make  the  fourth  generation  of  the  McLeods 
in  the  ministry  of  the  Scotćh  Kirk.  To  iit  him  properly 
for  the  responsible  position  he  was  to  occupy  in  the  near 
futurę,  his  father  accepted  a  parish  near  Glasgow,  and 
Norman  roade  his  preparatory  studies  for  college  at 
Glasgow.  His  acaderoic  education  he  obtained  at  Edin- 
burgh,  and  he  then  trayelled  for  some  time  in  Germany 
and  the  northem  countries  of  Europę.  On  his  return  to 
Scotland  he  studied  thcology  at  Edinburgh,  enjoying 
especiaUy  the  counsel  and  instruction  of  the  cclebrated 
Dr.  Chalmers.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1838,  and 
*'  with  the  Norse  tongue  in  him,  and  a  vigorous  Celtic  im- 
agination,"  he  soon  found  a  parish  ready  to  receive  him, 
and  was  ordained  pastor  of  Loudon,  in  Ayrshire.  Herc 
he  labored  faithfully  until  1843,  the  year  so  eventful  to 
the  Scotch  Kirk.  See  Scotland.  Though  Norman 
McLeod  had  been  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  greatly 
esteemed  the  doctor,  he  refiised  to  leave  the  establish- 
ment, and  even  opposed  the  Free  Church  morement. 
In  consequcnce  of  this  decision  to  remain  a  Churchman 
many  offers  of  promotion  came  to  his  door,  and  he  finally 
accepted  the  parish  of  Dalkeith,  where  he  resided  un- 
til 1851,  when  he  was  called  to  the  Barony  Church  of 
Glasgow,  whither  he  remored,  and  "  substantially  bogan 
the  real  work  of  his  life,"  aroong  a  roembership  of  from 
eleyen  to  twelre  hundred  adults,  who  by  his  guidancc 
not  only  walked  themselyes  in  the  path  of  righteous- 
ness,  but  were  the  means  of  promoting  Christian  holi- 
ness  and  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  the 
forsaken.  "  Commonly,"  says  his  biographer,  Dr.  Wal- 
ter C.  Smith  (in  Good  Wordsy  Aug.  1872,  p.  613),  "he 
preached  thrice  erery  Sabbatb,  besides  condncting  a 
large  class  of  his  own ;  and  hb  preaching  was  no  merę 
stringing  together  of  theological  commonplaces,  but  the 
expression  of  eamest  thought  about  the  highcst  things, 
fuli  of  practical  help  and  counsel  for  living  men.  .  .  . 
Neither  did  he  regard  his  congrcgation  mcrely  as  a 
company  of  people  to  be  preached  to,  but  rather  as  a 
body  of  men  whom  he  had  to  lead  unto  every  good 
work."  Aside  from  his  parish  work,  extended  as  it  was 
far  beyond  the  labor  usually  performed  by  three  minis- 
ters,  he  edited  for  ten  years  the  Edinburgh  Chłisfian 
Magazme,  a  periodical  of  the  old  religious  type,  which, 
whUe  it  existed,  did  much  good  to  the  people  who  read 
it,  but  proTcd  a  heary  loss  both  to  publisher  and  editor. 
In  spite  of  McLeod's  connection  with  this  literary  yent^ 
ure,  Mr.  Strahan,  the  noted  British  publisher,  hesitated 
not  to  court  the  ser\'ices  of  Dr.  McLeod  when  in  1860 
the  publication  of  Good  Words  was  projected.  The 
manner  in  which  the  doctor  replied  to  the  invitation  is 
well  worthy  of  the  Christian  minister  of  Glasgow  (comp. 


CoiUemporary  Review,  1872,  July,  p.  29  8q.).  The  suc- 
cess  of  Good  Worda  as  a  literary  yenture  has  been  al- 
most  unpreoedented  in  the  annals  of  magazine  literaturę. 
"  Wherever  the  English  language  is  read  it  has  famil- 
iarized  the  people  with  the  great  leaders  of  theological 
thought;  has  brought  into  the  cottage  specimens  of  the 
pencU  of  the  most  eminent  artists ;  has  diffused  sound 
Information  on  secular  truth ;  and  has  been  the  means 
of  introducing  to  the  poor,  poets  of  eminenoe  and  writ- 
ers  of  wholesome  fiction.  Its  pages,  too,  were  often 
graced  with  the  kindly  productions  of  the  editor'8  own 
pen.  Many  of  his  works,  now  published  in  book  form, 
and  of  de8er\'edly  high  popularity,  first  appeared  in  Good 
Words^  A  recognitiou  of  his  able  Bervi<%s  came  to  Dr. 
McLeod  in  his  later  years  from  a  quarter  where,  as  a 
member  of  the  Church  outside  the  Anglican  establish- 
ment, he  could  hardly  havd  expected  so  much  —  we 
refer  to  his  appointment,  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Robert 
Lee,  to  the  chaplaincy  to  the  quecn  of  England,  a  honor 
which  ncver  before  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  Scotch  minis- 
ter except  William  Carstairs.  In  the  midst  of  these 
varied  labors,  while  still  in  fullest  sympathy  with  the 
great  life  that  stirrcd  around  him,  and  fuli  of  hope  for 
its  progress,  and  doing  his  fuU  share  of  the  task,  death 
came  upon  him,  June  16,  1872,  causing  a  loss  deeply 
felt  not  only  by  his  own  Church,  but  by  all  evangelical 
dcnoroinations,  by  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  high  and 
the  Iow ;  for  it  must  be  bonie  in  mind  that  his  genial, 
great,  noble  naturę  madę  its  influence  fdt  everywhere ; 
and  ''  he  considered  no  work  foreign  to  him  if  it  could 
be  called  his  Master*s  business."  "Perhaps  no  other 
minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  so  genendly  be- 
loved  or  exercised  so  potent  an  influence  for  good.  His 
charity  was  remarkable.  He  extended  the  hearty  hand 
of  fellowship  to  men  of  all  sects  believing  in  Jesus 
Christ  and  him  cracifled.  In  the  pulpit  his  utterances 
were  peculiarly  fresh  and  eloquent ;  and  reproof  and  in- 
struction, conveyed  in  a  spirit  of  love,  came  home  with 
striking  eSect  to  men*s  business  and  bosoras.  He  had 
a  holy  horror  of  shams  in  whaterer  guise  they  might 
be  prescnted  f  and  we  do  not  wonder  that  the  man  who 
is  most  coropetent  to  speak  of  him  is  constrained  to  say 
that  Dr.  Norman  McLeod  was  "  the  most  manly  man" 
he  ever  knew ;  "  the  most  genial,  the  most  many-sided, 
and  yet  the  least  angular"  (John  Strahan,  publisher  of 
Good  Words,  in  Confemporary  HerietP,  July,  1872,  p.  291 
sq.).  "Norman  McLeod,"  continues  Mr.  Strahan,  "was 
no  merę  paper,  and  pulpit,  and  platform  good  man,  put- 
ting  all  his  goodness  into  books,  and  sermons,  and 
spceches.  Where  he  was  best  known — known  as  stand- 
ing  the  cracial  test  of  the  *  dreary  intercourse  of  daily 
life' — there  he  was  most  respected  and  beloved.  Glas- 
gow had  known  him  for  many  a  year  as  a  most  unpre- 
tentious  and  yet'  most  indefatigable  worker  for  his 
brethren*s  weal  in  this  life  and  beyond  this  life;  and 
money-making  Glasgow  struck  work  in  the  middle  of 
the  week  to  show  that  it  felt  it  had  lost  its  best  citizen." 
It  should  not  be  omitted  here  that  Dr.  McLeod  strore 
hard  to  adrance  the  cause  of  the  Indian  Mission  scheme 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  by  not  only  obtaining  for  it 
the  contributions  of  the  Church,  but  by  inducing  men 
of  high  Christian  and  educational  attainments  to  nnder- 
take  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  people  of 
India.  He  himself  risited  India  only  a  short  time  be- 
fore his  death  to  inąuire  into  the  success  of  the  Mission 
and  to  adyance  its  interests  roore  ably.  His  last  speech 
before  the  last  Assembly  he  attended  was  to  revive  the 
mission  zeal  of  the  Church.     (J.  H.  W.) 

McLeod,  Xavier  Donald,  a  Koman  Catholic 
priest,  was  bom  in  New  York  about  1821,  and  was  the 
son  of  the  celebrated  Presbyterian  dirine,  Dr.  Alexander 
McLeod.  He  was  educatedat  Columbia  College;  studied 
theology ;  took  orders  in  the  Episcopal  Charch  in  1845 ; 
sailed  for  Europę  in  1850,  and  while  abroad  embraced 
Roman  Catholicism.  After  his  retum  to  this  country 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  publication  of  seyeral  worka 
of  a  secular  naturę,  besides  a  Life  of  Mary  OMten  of 
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8coU  (1857).  Aboat  1860  be  became  profeasor  of  belles- 
lettrcs  at  Mount  St.  Marys  College,  near  Cincionati; 
8ubsequentiy  entered  the  priesthood,  and  died  in  Au- 
gust, 1865. — New  A  mer,  Cydojh  1865,  p.  648. 

McLoughlin,  F.  T.,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  was 
bora  in  the  parisb  of  Aglia,  Upper  Canada,  in  1836; 
was  educated  at  the  College  of  8t.  Michael,  Toronto; 
studied  for  the  priesthood  in  the  Seminary  of  St,Mary'8, 
Baltimore,  Md.;  M*as  ordained  priest  in  Brooklyn  for 
that  diocese;  died  in  New  York  Aug.  8,  1868.  "He 
won,  by  his  attcntion  to  the  best  interests  of  his  people, 
the  sincere  admiration  of  alL'^ — New  A  mer,  Cyclop,  1865, 
p.  645. 

McLure,  Daniel  Milton,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  near  Fiat  Kock,  S.  C,  Dec  1835 ;  pursued 
his  studies  at  Davidson  College,  N.  C,  and  subseąuent- 
ly  at  Oglethorpe  University,  Ga.  (class  of  1858) ;  stud- 
ied divinity  in  the  theological  seminary  at  Columbia, 
S.  C. ;  and  in  1861  was  licenscd  to  preach,  and  supplied  a 
Church  in  Alabama.  In  1864  he  was  rcgularly  ordained 
and  installed  pastor  of  Williamsburg  Church,  and  died 
Oct.  25, 1865.  Mr.  McLure's  mind  was  of  morę  than  or- 
dinary  strength ;  independence  and  clearness  character- 
ized  his  thoughts,  deliberation  and  study  formed  his 
opinions.  See  Wilson,  Preah.  Hist,  Almanac,  1867,  p. 
447.     (J.  L.  S.) 

McMahon,  William,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bora  in  Dumfries,  Vńnće 
William  County,  Ya^  about  1785;  was  converted  at  a 
camp-meeting  held  near  Oldtown,  Md. ;  was  appointed 
class-leader  by  Peter  Cartwright,  and  aflerward8'liccn8ed 
to  exhort  by  the  Rev.  James  Quinn,  and  soon  afler  to 
preach,  and  was  receiyed  into  the  travelling  conncction 
in  1811.  His  first  appointment  was  Silrer  Creek,  in 
the  territoiy  of  Indiana ;  in  1812  he  was  sent  to  Ken- 
tucky, where  he  remained  four  years,  and  travelled  the 
Lexington,  Shelby,  Jefferson,  and  Fleming  circuits.  Un- 
der  this  four  years'  ministry  thousands  were  awakened 
and  conrerted.  In  1816  be  was  transferred  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi  Conference  to  take  charge  of  a  district.  He 
started  on  his  jouraey  with  bishop  Roberta,  but  was 
taken  sick  at  Nashrille,  and  tfaere  transferred  by  bishop 
McKendree  to  the  Tennessee  Conference,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  Nashville  Circuit.  After  tbat  time  he  be- 
came one  of  the  leading  minds  of  the  Tennessee  and 
Memphis  Conferences.  His  bealth  having  failed,  be 
located,  and  removed  from  North  Alabama  to  De  Soto 
County,  Miss.,  in  December,  1835;  was  readmitted  into 
the  trayelling  connection  at  the  second  session  of  the 
Memphis  Conference,  held  in  the  fali  of  1841,  and  was 
appointed  to  Holly  Springs  District,  where  be  remained 
four  years.  He  continued  in  the  regular  work,  preach- 
ing  with  a  power  and  success  such  as  but  few  men  ever 
bad,  until  bis  bealth  gave  way.  For  sereral  years  be- 
fore  bis  death  he  sustained  eitber  a  snperaumerary  or  a 
superannuated  relation.  He  died  about  1867  or  1868. 
"  Few  men,  during  the  present  ceotury,  have  exerted 
a  greater  influence  upon  Methodism  in  the  South.  For 
firty  years  he  held  up  the  cross  and  preacbed  the  doc- 
trines  of  Christianity  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
and  Mlssissippi,  leaving  holy  foot^pńnta,  and  winning 
yotaries  to  Christ  He  was  in  many  respects  a  most 
remarkable  man.  No  one  eyer  bad  the  reputation  that 
he  had  in  North  Alabama  and  MississippL" — Conference 
Minutes  ofihe  M,  E,  Church  South,  1870,  s.  y. ;  McFerrin, 
MethodUm  in  Temutsee,  ii,  426;  Redford,  Hisł,  Afeth,  in 
Kentucky,  ii,  252. 

McMaater,  ErasmOB  D.,  D.D.,  a  noted  Presby- 
terian divine,  was  bom  in  Pennsylyania  in  1806;  grad- 
uated  at  Union  College,  N,  Y.,  in  1827 ;  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1829;  was  ordained  in  1831,  and  madę  pastor 
at  BaUston,  N.  Y. ;  was  president  of  the  South  Hano- 
yer  College,  Indiana,  from  1838  to  1845,  and  of  Miami 
Uniyeraity,  Ohio,  from  1845  to  1849;  was  professor  of 
systematic  theology  in  the  New  Albany  Theological 
Seminary  from  1849  to  1866 ;  and  was  then  appointed 


to  the  same  cbair  iń  the  theological  temioaiT  of  tbe 
Northwest.  He  died  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  Dec  10,  \%GL 
Possessed  of  a  yigorous  and  thoroughly  cnltored  mind 
and  a  well-balanoed  judgment,  McMasttf  sttceeeded  ia 
all  be  attempted.  **  Uis  expo8itioii8  of  Scriptoie  and  bis 
religious  addieases  and  sermons  were  exoeediDg]y  rich 
and  instractiye,  and  held  tbe  attention  of  all  his  beaxvn: 
while  bis  influence  oyer  his  students  was  imbotu^ted.'* 
He  published  seyeral  sermons  and  addreaaes^  and  miiicir 
theological  treatises.  See  Drakę,  Du^  A  mer.  Biog.  &  y. ; 
New  A  mer,  Ctfchp.  1866,  p.  463. 

McMaater,  Oilbert,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minL^ 
ter,  was  bora  in  Ireland,  Feh.  13,  1778 ;  came  to  tbis 
country  when  yet  a  child,  and  was  educated  at  Jeffer- 
son College,  Pa.,  where  he  graduated  in  1803 ;  was  or- 
dained August  8, 1808,  and  was  pastor  of  Duanesbuig 
Church,  N.  Y.,  from  1808  to  1840,  and  of  tbe  Church  ai 
PAnceton,  Ind.,  from  1840  to  1846.  He  died  at  New  Al- 
bany, Ind.,  March  15,  1854.  His  works  are:  An  Eaaay 
in  Defence  ofsome  Fundamental  Doctrines  ofChriatia»- 
ity: — An  Analysia  of  the  Shorłer  CcUeckism  (1815):— 
A  n  Apologyfor  the  Book  ofFscdma : — Tke  Mortd  Char- 
(Ęcter  ofCivU  Goctmment  contidered  (1833) : — Thoa^g 
on  Union  m  the  Church  of  God  (1846).  See  WUsob. 
Presb.  Hist,  Almanac,  1863,  p.  368;  Sprague,  Ataudt 
A  mer.  Pulpit,  ix,  46  sq. ;  Drakę,  Diet,  Amer,  Biog,  s.  y. 

McMillan,  Edward,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Cumberland  County,  N.  C,  Sept.  2, 1804; 
was  educated  under  Key.  Samuel  Donnell  and  Kev. 
J.  R.  Bain,  Tenn. ;  was  licensed  by  ShUoh  Presbytery  in 
1827,  and  ordained  in  1828 ;  labored  in  1829  in  Moultoo, 
Ala. ;  in  1835,  in  Bethany,  Tenn. ;  in  1849,  in  Galladn, 
Tenn.;  in  1856, in  CarlinyiUe,  IlL;  and  in  1863  became 
chaplain  in  the  army,  in  which  seryioe  be  died,  Aug.  27, 
1864.  Mr.  McMillan  as  a  preacher  was  elear  and  ana- 
lytical ;  bs  a  Christian,  confiding,  praycrful ;  as  a  man, 
naturall}"^  kind,  noble,  and  gencrous.  See  Wilson,  PrtA, 
Hiat,  A  Imanac,  1866,  p.  220.     ( J.  lu  &) 

McMillan,  Gaviii,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bora  in  Antrim  County,  Ireland,  Feb.  6, 1787,  and  was 
brought  to  Charleston,  S.C.,  in  August  of  the  same  yeai. 
He  began  his  education  under  Rey.  John  KeU,  and  pur- 
sued his  classical  studies  under  the  care  sucocssiyely 
of  John  Orr,  Rey.  Thomas  Donnelly,  Rey.  £.  Newton, 
and  Mr. Campbell;  in  1817  he  graduated  with  honor  at 
the  South  Carolina  College,  S.C. ;  aftcrwaids  studied  di- 
yinity  in  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Seminary  in  Phil- 
adelphia.  Pa. ;  was  licensed  by  the  Reformed  Philadd- 
phia  Presbytery  in  1821,  and  in  1823  was  ordained  and 
installed  pastor  of  Ęeech  Woods  Church,  at  Moraing 
Sun,  Ohio,  where  he  labored  for  iifty  years.  In  1839 
and  1861  he  was  moderator  of  the  Synod.  He  died  Jan. 
25, 1867.  Mr.  McMillan  was  eminent  as  a  scholar  and 
theologian ;  elear  and  instractiye  aa  a  preacher ;  wi« 
and  trustful  as  a  counsellor.  Sec  Wilson,  Presb,  liitL 
Almanac,  1868,  p.  390.     (J.  L.  S.) 

McMillan,  Oavin  Riley,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bora  in  Fairfield  District,  a  O,  Dec  24, 1824 ; 
was  educated  in  Miami  Uniyersity,  Athens,Ohio;  grad- 
uated at  the  theological  seminary  of  tbe  Reformed  lYes* 
by tcrian  Church  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  waa  lio^tsed  ia 
1850,  and  in  1851  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Neshanock 
and  Hermon  churches,  in  Pennsylyania.  In  1859  be  ac- 
cepted  a  cali  to  the  First  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Brooklyn,  but  owing  to  failing  bealth  resigned  in 
1860.  Subaequently  he  setUed  in  the  West,  and  be- 
came president  of  the  Union  Female  Seminary  at  XeDia, 
Ohio.  He  died  Jan.  9, 1865.  Mr.  McMillan  was  a  man 
of  good  talents — ^the  judgment  predominatuig  oyer  the 
imaginatiye,  the  practical  oyer  the  speculatiye;  truth- 
fulness,  simplicity,  and  humility  were  tbe  prindpal 
traits  of  bis  character.  See  Wilson,  Preśb,  IJitt.  Alma- 
nac, 1867,  p.  395.     (J.  L.  S.) 

McMillan,  Hugh,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  mimater, 
was  bom  in  Chester  District.  Ś.C,  February,  1794;  pur- 
sued bis  ooUegiate  studies  at  the  UniyeiBity  of  Peno- 
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sylyania,  and  gnduated  with  the  highest  honor ;  was 
soon  after  elected  professor  of  languages  in  Columbia 
College ;  but,  detenuining  to  conwcrate  himiielf  Ło  the 
ministry,  be  entered  the  theological  seminary  of  the 
Keformed  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and 
in  1820  was  licensed  to  preach.  In  1821  he  was  ordiuned 
and  installed  pastor  of  the  Rock  Creek  Brick  Church, 
Chester  District,  S.  C  His  reputation  as  a  profound 
linguist  being  now  well  established,  at  the  public  solio- 
itation  he  founded  an  academy  at  the  Brick  Church  for 
the  primary  education  of  young  men.  In  1828  he  ac- 
cepted  a  cali  to  become  pastor  of  the  united  oongrega- 
tiuns  of  Xenia  and  Massie^s  Creek,  Ohio,  where  also,  at 
the  eamest  reąuest  of  his  people,  he  established  an  acad- 
emy in  1830.  In  1850,  his  congregation,  becoming  too 
numerous,  divided  into  two  societies,  and  he  removed 
to  Cedanrille,  where  he  died,  Oot  9, 1860.  Dr.  McMU- 
lan  was  a  man  of  deep-toned  piety;  zealous,  faithful,  and 
indefatigabie  as  a  minister ;  profound  and  leamed  as  a 
achoUr.  See  Wilson,  PreA,  HUU  A  ImanaCy  1861,  p.  218. 
(J.  L.  S.) 

MoMIllan,  Robert,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Washington  County,  Pa.,March  10, 1829;  grad- 
uated  at  Jefferson  College,  Canonsbuig,  Pa.,  in  1850,  then 
taught  some  months  in  Darlington,  Pa.,  and  afterwards 
took  charge  of  the  academy  in  Cross- Creek  yillage, 
where  he  labored  for  three  years  with  great  acoeptance. 
Subseąnently  he  studied  theology  at  the  Western  Theo- 
logical Seminaiy  in  Alleghany  City;  was  licensed  in 
1856,  and  in  1857  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the 
congregations  of  Warren  and  Pine  Run,  Pa.,  where  he 
labored  until  his  death,  Aug.  1 ,  1864.  Mr.  McMillan  pos- 
sessed  a  dear  mind,  a  warm  heart,  and  a  most  unassum- 
ing  spirit;  his  talenta  were  of  a  high  ordcr^  ciikiyated 
by  tborough  education ;  his  sermons  were  of  the  richest 
ingredients  and  finest  mould.  See  Wilson,  iVies6. //uf. 
A  Imanac,  1865,  p.  105.    (J.  lu  S.) 

McMullen,  Ja&ibs  Porteii,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Abbeyille  District,  S.  C,  July  21, 1811 ; 
graduated  at  Franklin  College,  Atbens,  Georgia,  in  1838 ; 
studied  theology  privately,  under  the  direction  of  his 
brother,  Rev.  Dr.  McMullen,  and  in  1841  was  licensed 
and  ordained  pastor  of  the  united  churches  of  ML  Zioń, 
Concord,  and  Carthage,  Ala.,  and  afterwards  took  chaige 
of  Pleasant  Ridge  and  Bethsaida  churches,  in  Greene 
and  Pickens  counties,  Ala.  In  1864  he  was  appointed 
by  the  £xecutiye  Comroittee  of  Dom^tic  Missions  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  South  to  labor  in 
the  Army  of  Tennessee,  in  which  seryice  he  was  killed 
in  battle,  May  16, 1864.  Mr.  McMullen  was  a  man  of 
excellent  mind  and  great  force  ot  character.  See  Wil- 
son, Presh.  lliaL  A  Imanac,  1868,  p.  348.     (J.  Ł.  S.) 

McMurray,  William,  D.D.,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed 
minister,  was  bom  in  Salem,  N.  Y.,  in  1784;  graduated 
at  Union  College  in  1804 ;  was  tutor  in  same  in  1806-7; 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Associate  Reformed  Church 
in  1808;  setded  at  Lansingburg,  N.  Y.,  in  1808-11;  en- 
tered the  Reformed  Church  as  pastor  at  Rhinebeck  Flats, 
N.  Y.,  in  1812-20;  then  remoyed  to  Market  Street  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church,  New  York,  and  died  in  1835.  His 
character  was  distinguished  for  ita  beantiful  balance  and 
haroDony  of  escellent  and  gentle  ąualities.  His  minis- 
try  was  remarkable  for  its  feryor,diIigeDoe,  and  uniform 
success.  His  Church  in  New  York  grew  from  yery  smali 
and  humble  beginnings,  and  chiefly  among  a  poor  peo- 
ple in  the  then  suburfos,  to  a  membership  of  between 
fiye  and  six  hnndred  communicants.  Besides  frequent 
contributions  to  the  periodical  press,  Dr.  McMurray  pub- 
lished  seyend  yaluable  occasional  discourses  (1825, 1833). 
— Sprague,  A  tmaUt  yoL  ix :  Corwin,  Manuał  (JhUch)  Re- 
formed Church,  s.  y.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

McNair,  John,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  diyine,  was 
bom  near  Newton,  Pa.,  May  28, 1806.  He  was  reared 
with  an  eamest  regard  to  his  spiritual  welfare,  and  at 
an  early  age  madę  a  profession  of  religion.  He  was 
edocated  at  Newton  Academy,  then  at  Jefferson  College, 


Canonsbuig,  Pa.,  gradoating  in  1828;  studied  theology 
at  Princeton  Seminaiy,  N.  J. ;  was  licensed  in  1881,  and 
ordained  in  1838.  He  labored  for  seyeral  years  as  a 
missionaiy  in  Pennsylyania,  Indiana,  and  New  Jersey ; 
but  8ubsequently  he  was  called  to  Ła[ncaster,  Pa.,  where 
he  continued  to  labor  for  eleyen  years.  During  the  re- 
bellion  he  entered  the  army  as  chaplain,  and  when  the 
war  was  oyer  letumed  and  took  charge  of  the  Church 
in  Strasburg,  Pa.  He  died  Jan.  27, 1867.  Dr.  McNair 
was  retiiing  in  his  manner  and  deportment,  possessing, 
howeyer,  a  firmness  and  integrity  of  purpose  which 
madę  itself  felt  in  his  expre8sed  opinions.  His  sermons 
eyinced  a  high  order  of  talent,  being  eloquent,  yet  plain 
and  easily  comprehended.  See  Wilaon,  Prub.  JłitU  A  U 
manaCf  1868,  p.  132.     (J.  Ł.  S.) 

McNeill,  Angns  Currie,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Robeson  County,  N.  C,  May  4, 1812.  He 
early  exhibited  an  intense  fondness  for  leaming,  and, 
though  he  had  to  struggle  against  adyerse  influences, 
managed  to  secure  a  good  primary  education ;  his  finał 
prepaiation  for  college  was  receiyed  in  the  Donaldson 
Academy  in  Fayetteyille,  N.C.,  where  he  discharged  the 
twofold  dnties  of  teacher  and  pupil  until  1885,  when  he 
entered  the  Uniyersity  of  North  Carolina,  where  he 
graduated  with  the  first  honor.  He  studied  theology 
in  the  Union  Seminary  at  Prince  Edward,  Ya.,  was 
licensed  in  1845,  and  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of 
Carthage,  Union,  and  Cypress  chuiches  in  North  Caro- 
lina. In  1852  he  accepted  a  cali  to  the  pastorat€  of 
Centrę  Ridge  Church,  Ala.,  which  relation  existed  until 
his  death,  Oct.  14, 1860.  Mr.  McNeill  was  an  able  min- 
bter,  an  eloquent  orator,  and  a  fine  scholar.  See  Wil- 
son, Pretb,  Hiat.  A  Imanac,  1862,  p.  1 10.     (J.  Ł.  S.) 

McNeill,  James  H.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
boro  in  Fayetteyille,  N.C.,  May  23, 'l  825 ;  entered  North 
Carolina  Uniyersity  at  Chapel  Hill,N.C. ;  after  one  year 
went  to  Yale  College,  New  llayen,  and  subseąuently 
graduated  at  Delaware  College,  Newark,  Del.,  in  1844 ; 
studied  diyinity  in  the  Union  Thculogical  8eminar}% 
New  York,  for  two  years,  and  afterwards  graduated  at 
Princeton,  N.J.;  was  licensed  in  1848,  and  in  1849  or- 
dained and  installed  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Pitt^^bor- 
ough,  in  Cbatham  County,  N.  C ;  was  madę  one  of  the 
corresponding  secretaries  of  the  American  Bibie  Society 
at  New  York  in.l853;  in  1861  was  elected  associate  ed- 
itor  of  the  North  Carolina  Pretb^terian^  which  position 
he  held  until  1862,  when  he  entered  the  Confederate 
army.  He  was  killed  in  battle,  March  31, 1865.  Mr. 
McNeill  was  a  man  of  strong  ¥riU,  and  great  independ- 
ence  of  thought  and  acf ion ;  his  distinct  indiyiduality 
was  indicatiye  of  the  highest  executiye  ability ;  his  ear- 
nestness  and  yigor  madę  him  effectiye  in  cyery  sphere. 
See  Wilson,  Preab.  IJitt  A  Imanac,  1866,  p.  350.  '(J.  L.  S.) 

McNeiflta,  DAyiD,  a  minister  of  the  (Dutch)  Re- 
formed Church,  was  bom  in  Scotland  in  1820;  came  to 
this  country  while  yet  a  youth ;  graduated  at  Rutgers 
College  in  1841,  and  at  the  New  Branswick  Theological 
Seminary  in  1844.  He  consecratod  himself  to  the  work 
of  domestic  missions,  for  which  he  was  peculiarly  fitted 
by  his  constitutional  yigor  and  cnthusiasro,  by  his  un- 
usual  gifts  as  a  public  speaker,  and  by  the  depth  and 
actiyity  of  his  piety.  He  corobined  the  "ingenium  per- 
feryidum  Scotoram**  with  a  trały  American  practicality, 
and  with  a  consuming  zeal  which  dared  all  difficultics 
and  endured  all  trials  "  for  Je8us*s  sake."  Few  preach- 
ers  could  be  morę  intensely  eamest  and  solemn  in  deal- 
ing  with  the  higher  themes  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  ap- 
peals  to  the  conscienoes  and  the  hearts  of  his  hearers. 
One  of  his  sermons  on  the  last  judgment  seemed  to  the 
writer  of  this  notice  as  if  it  were  almoet  inspired.  Its 
realizing  power  was  awful  and  sublime.  But  he  was 
equally  at  home  in  appealing  to  the  tenderest  sensibili- 
tics  of  the  souL  Like  a  master  musician,  he  oould  sweep 
all  the  chords  of  his  mighty  harp  at  will.  His  deyotion 
to  his  missionary  work  in  Michigan  and  Indiana,  where 
all  of  his  minisŁiy  was  spent,  was  self-consuming.    He 
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lired  for  tbe  Chtirch  of  God  until  his  earthly  career  doaed 
iii  1654.  His  great  thought  and  last  uttered  wish  was 
in  fuli  aocx)rdanoe  wit  h  his  high  theologtcal  belief  and 
expeńenoe.  "  Oh,  that  I  may  be  madę  perfectly  holy !" 
He  was  settled  successirely  at  Centrerille  and  CJonstan- 
tine,  Mich.  (1W4-49) ;  at  South  Bend,  Ind.  (1849-62); 
and  again  at  Constantlne  (1852-54).  But  his  influence 
was  powerful  in  all  the  Refonned  churches  of  the  West- 
ern States,  aniong  which  he  was  a  pioneer  and  a  master 
buUder.     (W.J.R.T.) 

McNelly,  Gkorge,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episoopal  Church  South,  was  bom  Feb.  15,  1793,  on 
Drake'8  Greek,  Dayidson  (now  Sumner)  County,  then 
territory  south  of  Ohio,  now  State  of  Tennessee ;  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  August,  1814;  entered  the  travcl- 
ling  connection  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year ;  was 
ordained  deacon  in  1816,  and  elder  in  1818,  by  bishop 
McKendree.  His  ministerial  life  was  spent  in  Tennes^ 
see,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky.  His  educational  opportuni- 
tiea  were  limited,  but  by  hard  study,  pursued  in  the 
midst  of  the  abundant  labors  of  a  Methodist  itinerant, 
he  obtained  a  good  knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  He- 
brew,  and  also  of  the  sciences.  He  stood  qutte  high, 
not  only  as  a  preacher,  but  also  as  a  theologian.  See 
McFerrin,  MetkodUm  in  Tennestee,  ii,  834. 

McNulty,  John,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
at  Killala,  Ireland,  in  June,  1829 ;  was  educated  at  Bel- 
fast, Ireland,  and,  after  reaching  the  United  States,  in 
the  Associate  Keformed  Seminary  at  Newburg,  N.  Y., 
Union  Seminary,  New  York  City,  and  the  theological 
seminary  at  Princeton,  K.' J.  In  1853  he  was  licensed, 
and  in  1854  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the 
Church  at  Richland  City, Wis.;  in  1856  accepted  a  cali 
from  the  Church  of  Calcdonia  in  De  Korra,Wis.,  where 
he  labored  zealously  until  he  died,  May  15, 1861.  Mr. 
McNulty  was  a  devotcd  and  zealous  worker  in  the  cauee 
of  Christ.  See  Wilsou,  Prufr.  łJut,  AlmanaCf  1862,  p. 
Ul.     (J.L.S.) 

McPheeters,  Willi A3I,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Augusta  County,  Ya.;  was  educated 
at  Liberty  Hall,  Lexingtun,  and  licensed  in  1802.  Soon 
after  he  preached  iu  rarious  parts  of  Kentucky,  ex- 
tended  his  labors  to  Ohio,  and  took  charge  of  the  Church 
at  Danrille,  Ky.,  and  of  a  małe  schooL  In  1804  he  vis- 
ited  the  counties  of  Greenbriar  and  Monroc.  Subee- 
quently  8erved  at  New  Lebanon  and  Windy  Cove,  and 
acted  as  a  stated  supply  in  1805  at  Bethel  Church.  He 
was  ordained  in  1806,  and  took  charge  of  the  academy 
and  congregation  in  Raleigh,  N.  C,  where  he  remained 
sereral  years.  In  1836  he  was  principal  of  a  school  in 
Fayctteyiile,  and  was  afterwards  agent  of  the  Boaid  of 
Domestic  Missions  of  the  General  Assembly.  He  diod 
Nov.  7, 1842. — Sprague,  Annalsy  iv,  304. 

McPherson,  John  Erskine,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  IredeU  County,  N.  C,  Aug.  17, 1806 ; 
was  educated  at  the  academy  at  Beattie*s  Ford,  N.  C. ; 
spent  one  year  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Yir- 
ginia,  and  finished  his  studies  privately  under  the  Rev. 
K.  H.  Morrison,  of  Dayidson  College,  N.  C ;  was  licensed 
in  1838,  and  for  sereral  months  labored  as  a  missionary 
in  North  Carolina.  In  1842  he  was  ordained,  but  for  ten 
years  morę  continued  to  labor  in  the  mission  work ;  in 
1852  he  was  called  to  Prospect  Church,  in  Rowan  Coun- 
ty, N.  C. ;  in  1855  removed  to  Cherokee  County,  and 
labored  in  that  missionary  region  until  1859.  He  died 
April  9, 1860.  Mr.  McPherson  was  characterized  by  a 
patient  pcrseverance  and  devotiun  to  duty,  indicative 
of  the  highest  grade  of  spiritual  life.  See  Wilson,  /Ve«6. 
Uist.  A  ImatHiCj  1861,  p.  102.     ( J.  L.  S.) 

MoPherson,  Joseph  A.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  in  West  Feli- 
ciana  Parish,  La..  Dec.  19, 1835;  was  educated  at  the 
Centenary  College,  Jackson,  La.  (class  of  1853) ;  spent 
several  years  iu  teaching;  entered  the  Mississippi  Con- 
ference  in  1859,  and  was  appointed  to  Bolirar  Circuit ; 
in  1860  he  was  traasferred  to  Fort  Adams  Circuit,  and 


died  June  18, 186L  He  was  a  faithfal  and  able  minb- 
ter  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Church  greatly  lamoited  bis 
eariy  lon^Cmferenee  MitmtgM  oftke  M,  K.  CL  Samtk, 
ii,  317. 

McOneeii,  Georor,  Jr.,  a  Presbyterian  miflsjouaiy, 
was  bom  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in  1826;  graduated  at 
Union  College,  N.  Y.,  in  1849;  studied  dirinity  in  tłtt 
seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J. ;  was  licensed  and  ordained 
by  the  presb3rtery  of  Albany  in  1852,  and  soon  after 
sailed  for  Africa,  as  a  member  of  the  Corisoo  Miiwion. 
where  he  labored  until  he  died,  March  25, 1839.  See 
Wilson,  Predh  Hisł.  Almanac,  1860,  p.  76. 

McReynolds,  Robkrt  Young,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  £piscopid  Church  South,  was  bom  in  AUen 
County,  Kentucky,  in  1818 ;  was  converted  in  his  dx- 
teenth  year;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  his  nineteeoth 
year.  and  joined  the  Kentucky  Conference  in  1829.  In 
1840  he  was  transferred  to  the  Rock  River  Conference, 
and  was  stationed  at  Galena;  in  1841  was  transferred 
back  to  the  Kentucky  Conference,  and  continued  in  tbe 
regular  work  imtil  1845,  when  he  located  until  1867. 
He  was  ncxŁ  readmitted  to  the  Louisrille  Confeience, 
and  appointed  to  Portland;  in  1868  to  Sbepberdsrilk 
Circuit,  and  in  1869  to  litchfield  Circuit.  He  died  Au- 
gust 23, 1870.  Mr.  McReynolds  was  **  a  beneyolent  man, 
a  cheerful,  happy  Christian,  yery  zealons  and  nsefol  in 
the  ministry." — Conference  Minutes  oftke  M,  E,  Ckurck 
Southj  1870,  8.  ▼. 

McSwain,  William  Adnet,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episoopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  Mont- 
gomery (now  Stanley)  County,  N.  C.,Nov.  5, 1814;  was 
conrerted  and  joined  the  Church  in  1831 ;  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1836,  and  entered  the  South  Carolina  Con- 
ference in  1838.  He  seryed  on  tbe  following  drcnits: 
Pleasant  Grove  in  1843;  Rutherford  in  1844^-45;  Union 
in  1846-47,  and  again  in  1854 ;  Neuberry  in  1848.  and 
again  in  1855-56 ;  Black  Swamp  in  1849^50.  In  1851- 
52  he  was  pastor  of  Trinity  Church, Charleston;  in  1853 
of  Spartansburg  station ;  in  1857  traci  agent  of  his  Con- 
ference ;  from  1859-62  presiding  elder  on  the  Cokesborr 
District;  in  1863-64  pastor  of  Ninety-8ix,  and  in  1865 
of  Laurens  Circuit  He  died  Jan.  7, 1866.  Beńdes  tbe 
tmstworthiness  indicated  in  his  appointments,  he  serred 
as  a  delegate  to  the  last  two  sessions  of  the  Sonthem 
General  0)nference,  and  was  elected  to  that  which  wss 
to  meet  in  1862,  and  was  at  the  time  of  bis  death  presi- 
dent  of  the  Sunday-school  Society  of  the  South  Carolioa 
Conference.  "  Few  men,  with  similar  disadrantages, 
ever  attained  that  measure  of  ability,  degree  of  emi- 
nence,  and  width  of  popularity  which  oonsdtuted  that 
honor  which  was  so  cheerfully  and  uniTeraally  awarded 
by  the  Church  and  world  to  this  self-made  man.  Pos- 
sessed  of  great  yersatility  of  genius,  gifted  with  rare  so- 
cial  qua]ities  and  oon  versationaI  powers,  and  bleased  with 
a  singular  de8criptive  faculty,  he  was  well  qnaltfied,fron 
his  vast  fund  of  generał  Information,  to  give  life,  interest, 
and  Information  to  the  fireńde  or  social  circle.  His  ap- 
pearance  in  the  pulpit,  his  engaging  address,  flow  of 
language,  and  tonę  of  rotce,  and  ease  and  natuialness 
of  manner,  his  own  interest  in  the  subject.  with  tbe 
generał  persuasireness  of  his  style,  gave  to  his  semioRS, 
which  evinced  much  thought  and  research,  an  efiectire- 
ness  which  was  only  equalled  by  the  great  popularity  of 
the  preacher  bimself.  He  was  a  farońte  divine  with  tlł 
sects  of  Christiana  and  all  classes  of  people.**  See  Cos- 
ferenoe  Minutes  oftke  M.  E.  Ckurch  Southy  iii,  17. 

McVean,  Daniel  Creighton,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bora  in  Caledonia,  Livingston  County,  N.  1% 
Oct  10, 1818;  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1844;  pur- 
sued his  theological  studies  in  the  Seminary  of  the  As- 
sociate Reformed  Synod  of  New  York  at  Newbuig.  and 
in  1847  was  licensed  to  preach.  He  travelled  for  two 
or  three  years  as  a  probationer,  and  in  1850  was  ordained 
and  installed  pastor  of  the  Associate  Refonned  Chorch 
of  Lyndon,  where  he  labored  for  Bixteen  yeam  He 
died  Sept.  7, 1868.    Mr.  McYean  was  a  faiihful  pastor, 
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a  uaeful  minister,  and  an  eminently  pious  man.    See 
Wilaon,  PreA,  Uist,  A  Unanac,  1868,  p.  274.     (J.  U  &) 

IflcVickar/JoH2f,  DJ),,  an  eminent  ciergyman  of 
the  FrotestantEpiflcopal  Cfaurch,  waa  bom  at  New  York 
in  1787,  and  was  educated  at  Columbia  College  (dass 
of  1804),  and  at  Cambridge  University,  Englfuid.  He 
entered  the  ministry  in  1811  as  rectoa  at  Hyde  Park, 
N.  Y.,  and  remained  there  until  1817,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed  professor  of  morał  pbiioeophy,  rbetoric,  and 
belles-lettres  in  Columbia  CoUege.  Tbe  duties  of  thb 
position  he  discharged  until  1857,  when  ill-healŁh  obliged 
him  to  retire  from  active  duties.    In  recognition  of  his 


senrices  be  was  created  Emeritus  professor.  He  also 
acted  as  chaplain  on  Govemor'8  Island.  He  died  at 
Bloomingdale,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  29, 1868.  Dr.  McYickar  was 
the  author  of  sereral  yaluable  works;  among  them  the 
followingdeserreournotice:  Earhf  YeanofBishopHo- 
hart  (1834)  \—Tke  Profetsional  Years  o/Biahop  I/obari 
(1886)  i-^A  Memoir  ofih€  Rec,  Edmund  Z>.  GriffinSy  ap- 
pendedtothe  **Kemain8of  the  Rey.E.D.Griifins*'  (1831, 
2  Yols.  8vo).  See  Life  of  the  Rev,  John  Mc  HcJfcar,  Z).  A, 
by  W.  A.  McYickar  (N.  Y.  1871)  ;  New  Amer.  Cyclop, 
1868;  Dnke,Dict.Afner.Biog.^Y,'j  Allibone, Diet ^rifc 
cmd  A  mer,  A  tUhort,  ii,  1198. 
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